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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have /heir usual values. 


g as in .fo (g/a). 

)> as 

in //tin (J)in), ba/A (bajj). 


(FCfP.EIGN.) 

h 

^ 0 ! (hoa). 

SS . 

. then (lien), ha/he (boi’iS). 

n as in French nasal, ewvirow (anv/ron). 

T . 

run (rrra), terrier (teTiar). 

J ■ 

. shop (jop), dish (dij). 

ir . 

. It. sera.f/z'o (soralvn). 

■I . 

her (has), farther (fa'J&'ai). 

t/ - 

. chop (tjpp), ditch (ditj). 

nr 

. It. sifzzore (szIiVo ro). 

s 

. ree (si), eess (ses). 

F, . 

. virfon (vi jan), d^euner (dovdno). 

X . 

. Ger. aoA (ax), Sc. lorA (lox, lox”). 

W . 

. wen (wen). 

dd . 

. jadgo (d3r>d3). 

. 

. Ger. ioA (ix’^). Sc. nioAt (nex^t). 

h\v . 

. w/zen (hwen). 

9 . 

. sirz^iz/j (si-qig), thirrk (pigk). 

7 • 

. Ger. sa.f 2 n (za'yen). 

y .. 

• >’es (yes). 

9S . 

. fizz^r (fiijgni). 

7^ ■ 

. Ger. le.^n, re.jnen (lo-yVen, ro-yVnen) 


ORDINAKY. 

a as in Fr. it la mode (a la mod’), 
ai ... aye=>'«' (ai), Isa/ah (aizai'a). 

X ... man (maen). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
an... load (land), now (nan). 

V ... cat (ket), son (son). 

e ... yot (yet), ton (ten). 

e ... sarvejt si. (so-ivo), Fr. attach/ (atajo). 

\\g ... Fr. chof (Jjf). 
a ... evor (evai), nat/on (no'‘j3n). 
ai ... 7, eye, (ai), bind (baind). 

II 0 ... Fr. can do vie (o do vr)* 

i ... s/t (sit), mj^tz'c (mistik). 

» Psycho (sai'kj), roact (rz'ise'kt). 

0 ... achor (o''koj), morality (mone liti). 

01 ... ail (oil), bdy (boi). 

a ... hero (bio’ro), zoology (rOiplod 5 i). 
o ... what (hwpt), watch (wpt)). 

.. got (gpt), soft (s^ft). 

II 6 ... Ger. Koln (koln). 

II o ... Fr. poa (po). 
n ... fall (ful), book (buk). 
in ... daration (diuro'^Jan). 
a ... unto (enta), fragality (fra-), 
ia ... Matthoro (mx'Jiia), virtao (va'rtia). 
llii ... Ger. ilfdler (muderl. 

\\ii ... Fr. dane (dzVn). 

>° n“(!ee oT;-”)’ I 3.- 

’ as in able (oib’l), eaten (ft’n) = voice-glide. 


II. VO^VELS. 

la)NG. 

as in alms (amz), bar (bar). 


V ... carl (kSrl), far (far), 

e (e’)... thore ({fe^rl, poar, pare (pe>j). 
o(o‘).., rofn, rafn (ro'nl, tho^ (5o'). 
i ... Fr. fa/re (ffr’). 

a ... Us (far), fom (fam), oarth (aJ}>)- 


i (T^)... b/or (bT»r), cloar (kllor). 

i ... thfof (i>«f), see (si). 

o(oa)... boar, bore (bo a), glory (glo’Ti). 

0 ( 0 “)... so, sow (so-"), soal (soul). 

§ ... walk (wpk), wart (wgit). 

p ... short (Jprt), thorn (fprn). 
i|o ... Fr. cooar (kbr). 

!|o ... Ger. Gothe (gote), Fr. jotJne (jra). 

u (no) .. poor (pu ’j), moorish (mu»TiJ). 
in, lu ... pare (piu’j), Izrre (ru»j). 
a ... two moons (tz7 mz7nz). 
iit, >a... fow (fizz), Izzte (I'zzt). 

ila Ger. grzzn (grz/n), Fr. jzzs (jzz). 


OBSCURE. 

a as in amoeba (amPba). 


* 


X ... occept (xksc'pt), maniac (mo’misek). 


V ... datzzm (do'‘tom). 
e ... moment (moo’ment), several (se'veral). 
0 ... separate (ad/.) (sc’parot). 

(i ... added (x'ded), estate (estei't). 


1 ... vanz'ty (vre’nfti). 

I ... remain (rfm/'m), believe (bilzY). 

o ... theory (Jipori). 

d ... violet (voi'olet). parody (preT/di). 

p ... authority (pfo rlti). 

/ ... connect (kyne'kt), amazon (ae'maz^n). 


ill, 'ii verdzzre (vaudiur), measzzre (me'g'iii). 
7< ... altogether (pItzrge'Sar). 
izJ ... circalar (saukizzlar). 


p the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


I Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, 0 , representing an earlier a, are distinguished as g, p (having the phonetic value of g and p, or p, above) ; as in glide from andi (OHG. au/i, 

Goth, andei-s), mpnn from ntann, pn from an. 



SIGNS, &c, 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 


a. [in Etymol.] 

(as a 1300) 

a., adj., adj 

absol., absol. 

abst. 

acc 

ad. [in Etymoi.].., 

adv., adv 

advb. ... 

AF., AFr. 

Anat 

Antiq 

aphet 

app !. 

Arab 

Arch 

arch 

Archxol. 

assoc 

Astr. 

Astral. 

attrib 

bef. 

Biol. 

Boh " 

Bat. 

Build. 

c (as c 1300) 

c. (as 13th c.) 

Cat 

catcuhr. 

Cf., cf. ■ 

Chcm 

cl. L. 

cogn. V. 

collect. 

colloq. 

comb 

Comb 

Comm \ 

comp 

compl 

Conch 

concr. 

conj. 

cons 

Const, Const. ... 

Cry St. 

(D-) 

Da 

dat 

def. 

deriv 

dial., dial. 

Diet 

dim 

Dn 

Bed. 

ellift 

e. midi 

Eng. 

Ent. 

erron 

esp., esp 

etym 

tuphem 

exc. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... 
£ (in subordinate 

entries) 

fem. {rarely f.) ... 


j.-., i *.... 

freq. ... 
Fris. ... 
G., Ger. 
Gael. ... 


, = adoption of, adopted from. 
= ante, before. 

= adjective. 

= absolutely. 

= abstract. 

= accusative. 

= adaptation of. 

= adverb. 

= adverbial, -ly. 

= Anglo-French. 

= in Anatomy. 

— in Antiquities. 

= aphetic, aphetized. 

= apparently. 

= Arabic. 

= in Architecture. 

= archaic. 

= in ArchKology. 

= association. 

= in Astronomy. 

= in Astrology. 

= attributive, -ly. 

= before. 

= in Biology. 

= Bohemian. 

= in Botany. 

= in Building. 

= circa, about. 

= century. 

= Catalan. 

= catachrestically. 

= confer, compare. 

= in Chemistry. 

= classical Latin. 

= cognate with. 

= collective, -ly. 

— colloquially. 

= combined, -ing. 

= Combinations. 

= in commercial usage. 

= compound, composition. 

= complement, 

= in Conchology 
= concretely. 

= conjunction. 

«= consonant. 

«= Construction, construed 
with. 

— in Crystallography. 

= in Davies (Supp. Eng. 

Glossary). 

= Danish. 

= dative. 

= definite. 

= derivative, -ation. 

= dialect, -al. 

= Dictionary. 

= diminutive. 

= Dutch. 

= in ecclesiastical usage. 

= elliptical, -ly. 

= east midland (dialect). 

= English. 

= in Entomology. 

= erroneous, -ly. 

= especially. 

= etymology. 

= euphemistically. 

= except. 

= formed on. 

= form of. 

= feminine. 

= figurative, -Ij-. 

= French. 

= frequently. 

= Frisian. 

= German. 

= Gaelic. 


gen- .... 

gen 

gen. sign. 

Geol. 

Geom 

Goth 

Gr. 

Gram 

Heb 

Her. .... 

Herb 

Hort. 

imp 

impers. . . 

impf. 

ind. 

indef. 

inf. 

infl 

int. 

intr. 

It. 


J-. a-) 

(Jam.).. 

(Jod.).. 


L. . 


. = genitive. 

. = general, -ly. 

= general signification. 

= in Geology. 

= in Geometry. 

= Gothic (= Moeso-Golhic). 
= Greek. 

= in Grammar. 

= Hebrew. 

= in Heraldry. 

= with herbalists. 

= in Horticulture. 

= Imperative. 

= impersonal. 

= imperfect. 

= Indicative. 

= indefinite. 

= Infinitive. 

= influenced. 

= interjection. 

= intransitive. 

= Italian. 

= Johnson (quotation from). 
= in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 
= Jodrell (quoted from). 

= Latin. 


(L.)(in quotations) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 


iang. = language. [Johnson. 

LG = Low German. 

lit = literal, -ly. 

Lith s= Lithuanian. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Mai = Malay. 

masc. {rarely m.) = masculine. 

Math = in Mathematics. 

ME = Middle English. 

Med. — in Medicine. 

med.L = mediseval Latin. 

Mech = in Mechanics. 

Metaph. = in Metaphysics. 

MHG. = Middle High German. 

midi = midland (dialect). 

Mil. =: in military usage. 

Min = in Mineralogy’. 

mod = modem. 

Mus = in Music. 

(N.) = Nares (quoted from). 

n. of action = noun of action. 

n. of agent = noun of agent. 

Nat. Hist = in Natural History. 

Naut = in nautical language. 

neut. {rarely n.) = neuter. 

NF., NFr. = Northern French. 

N. O = Natural Order. 

nom. = nominative. 

north = northern (dialect). 

N. T. = New Testament. 

Numism = in Numismatics. 

obj = object. 

Obs., obs., obs. ... = oteolete. 

occas = occasional, -ly. 

OE = Old English (= Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF., OFr. = Old French. 

OFris = Old Frisian. 

OHG = Old High German. 

OIr. = Old Irish. 

ON. = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

ONF. = Old Northern French. 

Opt. = in Optics. 

Omith = in Ornithology. 

OS = Old Saxon. 

OSl = Old Slavonic. 

O. T. = Old Testament. 

OTeuL = Original Teutonic. 

orig. = original, -ly. 

Falseont. = in Palaeontology. 

pa. pple = passive or past participle. 

pass = passive, -ly. 


pa. t 

Bath 

perh. 

Pers 

pers. 

Pf- 

Eg.. 

Bhtlol. 

phonet 

phr. 

Bhren 

Phys. 



poet. 

pop- 

ppl. a., ppl. adj. 

pple 

Pr. 


prec 

fref. 

pnep 

pres 

Prim, sigti. 

priv 

prob. 

pron. 

pronnne 

prop. 

Pros. 

pr. pple 

Psych 

q-T. 

(R-) 

R.C. Ch. ., 

refash 

refl., refl. .. 

reg. 

repr. 

Rhet 

Rom 

sb., sb 

Sc 

sc 

sing. 

Skr; 

Slav. 

Sp- 

SP 

spec. 

subj 

subord. cl. ... 

snbseq 

subst 

suff. 

superl 

Surg. 

Sw 

s.w. 

T. (T.) 

techn 

Theol. 

tr. 

trans. 

transf. 

Trig. 

Typog 

ult. 

unkn 

U. S 

V. , vb 

V. str., or w. . 

vbl. sb. 

var. 

wd 

WGct. 

w.midl 

WS 

(Y.) 

Zool. 


. = past tense. 

. — in Pathology, 

. = perhaps. 

= Persian. 

. = person, -al. 

= perfect. 

= Portuguese. 

= in Philology. 

= phonetic, -ally. 

= phrase. 

= in Phrenology. 

= in Physiology. 

= pluraL 
= poetic. 

= popular, -ly. 

= participial adjective. 

= participle. 

-• Provenfal. 

= preceding (word or article) 
= prefix. 

= preposition. 

= present. 

= Primary signification. 

= privative. 

= probably. 

= pronoun. 

= pronunciation. 

= properly. 

= in Prosody. 

= present participle. 

= in Psychology. 

= quod vide, which see. 

= in Richardson’s Diet. 

= Roman Catholic Church. 

= refashioned, -ing. 

= reflexive. 

— regular. 

= representative, representing. 
= in Rhetoric. 

— Romanic, Romance. 

= substantive. 

= Scotch. 

= j«7rVr/', understand or supply. 
= singular. 

= Sanskrit. 

= Slavonic. 

= Spanish. 

= spelling. 

= specifically. 

= subject, subjunctive. 

— subordinate clause. 

= subsequently. 

= substantively. 

= suffix. 

= superlative. 

= in Surgery. 

= Swedish. 

= south western (dialect). 

= in Todd’s Johnson. 

= technical, -ly. 

= in Theology. 

= translation of. 

= transitive. 

— transferred sense. 

= in Trigonometry. 

= in Typography. 

= ultimate, -ly. 

= unknown. 

= United States. 

= verb. 

= verb strong, or weak. 

= verbal substantive. 

= variant o£ 

= word. 

= West Germanic. 

= west midland (dialect). 

=• West Saxon. 

■= in Col. Yule’s Glossary, 
in Zoology, 


Before a word or sense. 

■j- = obsolete. 

11 -= not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

^ sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

1 = before 1 100. 

2 = lath c. (1100 to 1200). 

3 = 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

£_y = 15th to 17th century. (Sec General Exph 
atious, Vol. I, p. XX.) 

Capitals indicates that fnither information will 1 


In the EtymoL 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant o£ 

found under the word so referred to. 


The printing of a word in StJALL 



SOLE, 


387 


SOLE. 


. Soldure, obs. fomt of Soldek 
Sole (sp“l), sl>A Forms: 4- sole, 4-5 sool, 
4-6 soole (6 Bolle), 6-7 Sc. soille, soile ; 4 soul, 
6 sowle, 6-7 soule ; 6-7 scale, 7-8, 9 dial. 
soal. [a. OF. sole (mod.F. sole in special senses), 
= Prov. and Pg. sola, Sp. srtela (cf. It. solella):— 
pop. and med. L. solcj for L. solea (whence OF. 
suelCf settlcy etc.) sandal, shoe. The leading varia- 
tions of sense appear in OF., and Sole is pro- 
perly the same word. 

A trace of the word appears in OE. in the gloss ^SoleaCj 
solen * (?for ‘solan ’). hut there is no evidence of continuity. 
In the other Germanic languages it also occurs in older 
glosses and later becomes common, as OS. sola (pi. solun)^ 

LG. solct sale (LG. soal^ saol^ sAl^ etc.), MDu, soU {,zoU\ 
sool (Du. zool, Frxs. soal), OHG. soln, MHG. soUf sol, 
rarely sale, sul (G. sohU ) ; also Da, laale, MSw, sola^ suln 
(Sw. s^a, sida), Norw. sole, Icel. jd//.] 

I, 1 . The tinder surface of the foot ; that part 
of it which normally rests or is placed npon the 
ground in standing or tvalking ; also, the mark 
niade by this on the ground (qnot. 1410). 

CX32S Gloss, li^. (cfe Biilessv. in Wright Vce. T49 Zm 
flavnte, sole. 1382 Wyclif Job xvilL 9 His sole shal ben 
holde with a grenc. Acts iil. 7 The groundis and 
plauntis, or sobs, of him ben saddid to gidere. £14x0 
Master o/Game (MS. Dighy 182) xxiv, He kno>vth hym 
by ^ traces and by his denne and by |>e soole- c 153* Du 
‘WeS Jnirod. Fr. in Pahgr. M3 The soole, la plante. 1583 
Le^. Bp. St. AndroisTi^ Tney bring thame farre on am- 
behng foiles, Bot send thame name throw on thair soilles. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 9 Most vertuous virgin, ..That.. 
Hast wandred through the world now long a day; Yet 
ceasest not thy wearie soles to lead. 1607 Topsell Fottff. 
Beasts (1658) 95 You would think one of them was the hoof 
of a Goat, and the other of a Hart, both of them hollow 
and without soals. 1697 Dryden /C nr/V xi. xis7 By thee 
protected, with our naked Soles, Thro* Flames unsing’d we 
march. 1830 R. Kkox BeclareCs Atiat. 146 An undulated 
layer which covers. , the double furrowed lines of the dermis, 
'on the palms and soles. 184a Tessysos-.S’/, S. Siyliiex a 
From scalp to sole one slough and crust. 2871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. xxiL cox Our shoes are all danced out, v*e 
trow, We've but naked soles to run with, 

b. Freq. addition o/l/ie (or his, etc.) foot. 
C1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. X493 Fra hehatercl oboven he 

croun..tyl he sole of he fot doun, X387 Trevisa Hidden 
(Rolls) iV. 35X For greet knelynge bis knees were as he 
socles of his leet, c 2440 Cesta Rom. xlix. 223 (Harl. MS.), 
Forther was on him noon helthe, from theloppeofhtshede 
vnlo the sole of his fote, 2335 Coverdale i Kings v. 3 
.Vntyll the X/Orde delyuered them vnder the soles of his 
fete. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 96 Plzeons bleeding, applyed to 
the Scales of the Feet, ease the Head. 2686 tr. Chardin's 
Coronat. Solyman 89 For the adront thou hast done me 
receive a hundred drubs upon (he soles of thy feet, 1706-^ 
Farquhar Strat, in. !, A little of her Cephaltck 

Plaister to put to the Soals of your Feet. 2809 Malkin Git 
Bias VII. ii. From the sole of my foot to the crown of my 
head. 1849 Claridce Cold IPaterCure r68 Takea shallow 
foot-bath (only to cover the soles of the foot) for seven 10 
ten minutes. 

c. Farriery, (See qnots. 1805, 1831.) 

2dio JMarkham Masterp. il c. 100 Rare both the quarters 
of the hoore..fram the cronet vnto the sole of the foole. 
*735 Burdon Pocket Farrier 79 Never draw a Horse's 
Soals, on any Pretence whatever. 2798 J. Lawrence Philos. 
4- Pract. Treat. Horses IL 233 Nothing to be cut from (he 
soal, binders, or frog, but loose rotten scales. 2805 Board- 
SIAN Diet. Veterinary Art s.v., Sole of a bo'rse, that plate 
of horn which, encompassing the fleshy sole, covers the 
whole bottom of (be foot, 1832 Youatt Horse 285 The 
Sole.. is the under concave and elastic surface of the foot,., 
extending from the crust to the bars and frog. 2876 Voyle 
& Stevenso.n Mint. Diet. 393/2- 

d. Zool. The inner or under side of the claw of 
an animal (cf, quot.). 

1896 tr. Boas' Text-bk. Zool. 469 Like Reptiles and Birds, 
Mammals have cap-shaped claws at the tips of the digits, 
and here also they are differentiated into two parts, a harder 
dorsal.. \N’aU, and a ventral horny sole,. .of looser bom. 

2 . The bottom of a boot, shoe, etc. ; that part of 
at upon which the wearer treads (freq. exclusive 
of the heel); one or other of the pieces of 
leather or other material of which this is composed 
(cf. Insole and Out-sole). Also, a separate 
properly-shaped piece of felt or other material 
placed in the bottom of a boot, shoe, etc. 

Also applied to the corresponding part of a stocking or 
sock : see siocking’sole. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 463/2 Sole, of a seboo, solea. 2530 
Palsgr, 272/1 Soleof ashoo, semelle. is^&Aetz ^ 3 
V/, c. 9 $ 4 The inner soule of the saide double souled 
Shoe^. 2573 Tusser Httsb. (1878) 98 A hone and a parer, 
like sole of a bMte. 1602 Skaks, Mam. 11. iu 234 On For. 
tunes Cap, we are not the very Button. Ham, Nor the 
Scales of her Shoo? 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 34 
The ashes, .of an old shooe soale, helps gallings by the 
shooe. 2720 Humourist 84 ITie same Shoes, with Cork 
Soals, and square Toes. 2791 Bbloe Herodotus i. I. 196 
(The) sandals., consisted of one or of more soals, and were 
fastened with thongs above the foot, 2B06 Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life 11. i, ITie sole of the shoe tom down in 
walking. 1862 CataL Inierttai. Exhib., Brit. IX, § 4977 
A hinge in the outer sole, to allow the foot to bend wb<m 
walking. 2885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 280/1 The sole in 
a machine-made shoe would mean a sole, an inner sole, 
sliank piece. 

b. With punning allusion to Soul sb. 

See also Sh:u3. Merck, V. xv. 1. 223 ; Rom, ^ y.\. iv, 25 ; 
II. iv. 67, etc, 

2603 Dekker Wonderfull Yeare ^Vks. (Grosart) I. 230 An 
honest cobler (if at least coblers can he honest that hue 
VOL. X. 


altogether amongest wicked soales). 2642 * Smectysinuus* 
Vind, Ansxv. xiv. 270 You and they may turn Fratres 
Mendieanies, and go bare foot, if j'ou part with these paire 
of soles. 

t c. A sandal. Ohs, rare. 

*553 Brende Q. Curtius viii. 53 When their soles (L. 
solea] be taken off, their feet be anointed with sweet odours. 

i* d. iransf. A thin piece or leaf of iron pro- 
duced in the manufacture of tin-plate. Obs. 

2728 Phil. Trans. XXXV. 631 These Leaves are dra-WTi 
from Bars of Iron, ah^utan Inch square ; which being made 
a little flat, they cut into thin Pieces or Soles {semelles), 

IL 3 . *t* a. The foundation of a building ; the 
site of a city, etc. Obs. rare. 

2427 Eng. Misc. (Surtees) 12 John Hesill sail ga Ijme right 
fra the bak syde of bys post that standys in hys hall bend 
un to hys sole in thj’s house that he hyggys. Ibid., That 
Hesyll may hafe rowme thar to lay hys sole, and ra>*se thys 
house. £2460 Tenxfneley Myst.Vn. 391 So wold mo. .that 
I se on this sole of wifis that ar here. 26x5 Sandys Trav, 
127 In the sole, a stone of Porphyr, whereon.. she did set 
our Saviour. Ibid. 157 The sole where the New City stood 
. .is now left out of the walls of Jerusalem. 2634 Sm T. 
Hf.rdert Trav. 86 (The mosque is] round built with good 
while marble five yards high from the sole, the rest is dried 
bricks. 

b. The bottom, floor, or hearth of an oven or 
furnace. 

[is) 2625 JdATtKiiAM Fftg. Hot/seu\ tt. ix, "Large Ovens to 
bake in, the soales thereof, rather of one or tYvointirestones 
than ‘of many bricks. 2^7 Haluwell, Sole, the floor of 
an overu Zinc, 2876 Pace Adv. TextFk. Ceot. viL 136 
Leck'Stones were largely used for the linings and soles of 
ovens, 

(b) 2839 XJre Diet. Arts S79,a Is the ash pit vaulted under 
the sole of the furnace. 28^ 0 * 7 *^^. Bei. I. 493 When It 
is required to make steel, the coverings of the sole.. are 
omitted. 2884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser, ni, 
56/1 The sole of the furnace is usually 16 to 24 ft. square, 

c. NatU. (See quots.) 

ci^^o Rudim.Havig. (IV^e) 149 Sole,z. sort of lining 
to prevent wearing or tearing away the main part to which 
it may be attached ; as to the rudder, bilgeways, &C. 1867 
Ssn^H SailoVs Word‘bk. s.v.. The decks of the cabin and 
forecastle in some ships, respectively called the cabin and 
forecastle soles. 

4 - a. =SiLL I and 2, Cf. ^YI^•Dow-soLE, 
Now rare. 


24x9-20 Mem, Ribon (Surtees) III. 244 Et in ij liminibus 
de qua^ et ij soles de csch cmt. pro ij sperys de novo 
faciendis in prsedicta domo. ^33 Fabric Rolls York 
Minster (Surtees) 53, lij balkcs, iiij stanzons, vij bandcloss, 
iij soles, i54t in Proe. Anti^. Scott. (x8fc) III. 161 In 
helcht fra the soUis of the said queir duris..xxxij fultis, 
2625 Burgh Rec. Glasgow I. 347 The solllis of thair win- 
dols ^being fjwe fates abone the flure. 2660 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. wuxxlx. A Gally-pot of Fair-water. , 
win set it self level being placed upon the Sole of the 
Window, 1709 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 200 The Water, in 
some, was as high as the Soles of the Windows. 2844 H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm I. 139 Generally a great number of 
srnall articles are thrown on the sole of a work-horse stable 
window, 1866 Brogoen Prov. Lines., Sole, ..the scat of a 
window. 1875 Encyel. Brit. II. 473/x Sill or Sole.,, the 
horizontal base of a door or window-frame. 

b. Naiit, and Forltf. (See quots.) 

2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (2780), Sole, a name some- 
times given to the lower side of a gun-port, which however 
is more properly called the port-selL 1859 F, A Griffiths 
ArtiL Man. (1862) 248 The sole of the embrazure is the 
bottom, or space, between the cheeks, or sides. 1879 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 432 llie slope of the bottom of the cm- 
brasure, called the ‘Sole 

c. Biining, (See quots.) 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 843 It may happen that the floor of the 
gallery shall not be sufflcienily firm toafibrda sure founda- 
tion to the standards; and it may be necessary to make 
them rest on a horizontal piece called the sole. 2883 Gres- 
LEY Gloss. Coat’vu 229 Sole, a piece of timber set under- 
neath a prop. 

d. A fiat tile used as a rest or support for a 
draining-tile or drain-pipe. 

1843 Meek. Mag. XXXiX. 291 Flat tiles, or soles, are 
form^ in nearly the same manner. 2847 Dv\ter Pract, 
Hydraulic Eng. 115 When the tiles and soles, or pipe tiles 
are used in minor drains, each tile should rest equally upon 
two soles. xSSx Mechanic 519 An excellent plan is to lay 
soles or flat tiles and in these to set half-pipes or bridge-pipes. 
5 . f a. The rim of a wheel. Obs.'“^ 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Husb, § 5 On marrels ground and soft 
ground the other wheles be better, bycause they be broder 
on the soule. 

b. The inner circle' of a water-wheel (cf. quot. 

1797)- 

1^3-4 Grew AnaU PI.. Tminks (1^2) 13S So also the 
Ladles and Soles of a Mill-wheel are alwaj'S made of Elm. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. 332 Elm is a Timber. .proper for 
water-works, Mills, Soles of Wheels, Pip^ Aquaducts. 
2797 Encycl. Brit, (ed.s) XVIII, 903/2 The inner circle.. is 
called the Sole of the wheel, and usually consists of baards 
nailed to Strong wooden rings of compass timber, .firmly 
united with the arms or radii. 1825 J- Nicholson Oberat. 
Mechanic 84 Bum‘s overshot-wbccl, .forms a large hollow 
c>’linder by its buckets and sole. 

C. The lower frame-timbers of a wagon, car^ 
etc. (cf. quots. and Sill sb,^ i b). 

1843 Civil Eng. ^ Arch. 7 ml. VI. 265/* The timlw 
framing which carries the binge on which the body or the 
[railway] wagon turns in the act of tipping, ts 'he 

‘ soles '. 2852 CoaLTrade Terms Northumb. fy Difrh. 49 
Sole, the part of a chaldron waggon coal-tub frame to 
which thebearances for the wheels are attached, a^mto 
which thesheths are inserted, 2876 Robison Mia-Vns. 
Gloss. S.V., The soles of a cart arc the middle supporting 
timbers of the body. 


6. The lower part, bottom, or under surface of 
anything. Chiefly in more or less specific uses 
(cf. next). 

^x6xs Crooke Bod^ of Man 629 In Fishes onely the very 
tippe of the longue is loose, the rest is fastened downe rato 
the^ Scale of the mouth. 1660 Markham's Eng. Heusew. 
II. ii. 72 Put in the soal of a Manchel, a good quantity 
of sweet butter, and season it with Pepper (etc.]. 2688 
"Holsie Armoury lit. 289/1 The parts of a Shuttle are,.. the 
Sole, is ibe Bottom of Jt, which is smooth shod with Iron 
Plate. 2769 Falco.ner Diet. Marine (17Z0), Fond^ajfbt, 
the sole or bottom of a gun-carriage. X79X Selby Brid^ 
Act 4 'Fbe sole of the said bridge. .shall not be less than 
three feet above the.. top of the present artificial or flood 
hanks. x8xi Ace. Came Curling The under surface, or 
sole, as it is called, is jwlished as nicely as possible, that 
the Slone may move easily along. 2839 ure Diet. Arts 649 
The lower piece, or sole of the engine. is screived down., 
to a strong board. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. A 

block or tray with a flat sole. 2887 7 amieson's Sc. Diet. 
Su^L 224/1 Sole,, .the fiat bottom of the head of a golf-club. 

b, esp. The under part or surface of a plane- 
stock, plough, rudder, electrical instrument, etc. 

{a) 2678 Moxon Meek. Exerc, iv. 64 The Iron . , will 
rise above the Sole into the Mouth of die Stock, and con- 
sequently not touch the Stuff. Ibid. vi. 2x3 Ihe under-side 
of a Plain is called the Sole. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Builder 229 The edge of the Iron of a plane is said to be 
rank-set when it projects considerably below the sole. 2846 
Holtzapffcl Tumrftgll. 4M The sole of a long plane is m 
a great measure the test of the straightness of the work. 
2875 Carp. ^ 7 fdn. 26 In the. carpenter’s plane the sole 
quickly deteriorates, and must then be planed off true again. 

(b) 2766 Museum Rust. VI. 427 Keep but the sole of the 
plough level in the ground- 1831 Sutherland Farm Rep, 
71 in Husb. (L-U.K.) Ill, The ploughing (is] so deep as to 
leave some of the lime visible below the plough sole. X83X 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal I.* 156 In ever)* plough, not 
only the parts above named, but the sole or under plate,., 
are of iron or cast metal. 2^9 Cassells Techn. Educ. 1. 290. 

(c) xBss Orr^s Circ. Set., B^lem. Chem. 217 One half of the 
instrument [i. e. the electropborus] — to which the term *sole * 
has been given — is now prepared, and it only remains to 
form the cover. tB66 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 190 The 
condenser is generally placed in the sole of the instrument 
Ian induction coil), and does not meet the eye. 

fd) 2867^ Smyth Sailors Worddk., Sole of the Rudder, a 

f tiece of timber attached to its lower part to renderit nearly 
evel with the false keeL 
c. A smooth or flat surface or side, 

27x2 W, Sutherland Shipbuild, Assist. 264 Sole of 
Planks\ the flat Side of them, 1879 Encycl. Brit. X 367 
The stones in the boulder-clay. .have one or more flat sides 
or ‘soles are smoothed or polished (etc.), 

7 » ta. (See quot.) 

2610 Folkincham Art Sure. L iiL 5 The vpper Crust ts 
the Soile or Soale of the Earth. 

b. Tile under surface of land or soil ; the sub- 


soil. rare, 

2683 ID Macfarlands Geegr. Collect. (S.H.S.) II. 139 
This clay is not so good a sole as the other. 279$ in 
Robertson Agrie,Pertk (2799) 518 By this means I put the 
sole of the arable ground, or under surface, as far as 1 can 
from the upper surface. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
7 ml, Ceogr. Soc. XXIX, 258 Its sole displays quartzose 
sand, with scatters of granite. 

c. A (good, etc.) surface or bottom in a field, 
turf, etc. 

1846 Bkockett H. C, Gloss, (ed. 3) II. 146 If it be smooth 
and level it is. said to have a goM sole. 2893 Fbeam 
Youatt's Compl. Grazier x. i. 898 Crested dogstail grass., 
contributes materially to the production of a good * sole * in 
the lurf of pastures. ^ 

8 . a. Mining. The bottom or floor of a vein, 
level, or working. 

j6S3 HiKuiSiVECustosns Lead Mines of the Rake, 

Smytbam, and many more. 2667 Prisiatt City jr C. 
Builder^ They have the conveniencj* of driring a dnft or 
sough, from the bottom of the hills to the sole of the Rake. 
2747 Hooson MinePs Diet. B iv, The Sole and Roofe, 
or Skirt. Ibid. S iv. When Doorsteds are used, and the 
Sole of the Drift so soft, that it will not bear the Forks. 
*789 J- Williams Min. Kingdonf I. 278 The soles of the 
string were nearly upon a level with the soles of the vein. 
2830 Ure Diet. Arts 981 Pitcoal, A platform about 3 feet 
high is left at the sole. 1886 Holland Chesh. Gloss., Sole. 
Salt-mining term. The bottom of the mine. 

b. The bottom or lowest part ofn valley, etc, 

2880 V. L. Cameron Future Highway IL xiL 257 Their 

tents were pitched as low down as possible, some in the 
i-eri* sole of the valley. x886 R. F. Burton ArM>. Nts, 
;abn ed.) III. 410 His men took to flight and fled along the 
>ole of the Wady. 

c. dial. The bottom of a furrow. 

2877 in Peacock H.JV. Zinc, Gloss. 332/1. 

rci. 9. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as 
lole-barf boarditttg', chaiiml, ntshion, et^ 
Various technical terms, such as soU-tar, -/lair, 

ire employed in several sp^ial applicatiotw. 
iSza Glmia^s Nisi. Derby I. 142 Needham, a Loadon 
ramea-ork-knitter, placed the trocteon the_*soIrtar. JBU 
i. Stephens Db. Famo I. 414 The riopmg 
epresents the enlargement of the sole-bar, on whlrt th 
hSe is fitted. 1909 Cent. ^ out 

ide siU in a railway car. IS77 ^nryk 
:he said eric fumesand glastandis. -foil-tor^, Jl™?’ 
and. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 11.3^ 
f the sh^d.plates arc formed the 
nds of the buckets and of the 
7rrf., *SoUj:kannet, in a boot- or 
•hich the sewing is sunk to protect tt from we^. 

COTT Pirate xvT The sock, and the heel, tmd the sole, 
lout of a real steady Scottish pleugh. ifag JsMI^N 
uff!., Sa!e.c!irut, a thick plate of cast metal attach^ ro 
of the plough which runs on the ground. 
VmryTOiri VI. i8S/a llte pods Of *sole.cushmns of the 
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spreading feet [of the camel] are divided into two toes. 
14*7 in Eng, dfrrc..(Surtees) ii Fra the "sole end of the 
front before in to the stretcward. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
■Earm I,' 414 The breadth of the *sole-Hange (of a plough] 
IS a inches. 1859 TodiCs Cycl. Anai. V. 531/1 The remark, 
able dorsal hump, and. .the cnshion-Iike ‘sole-pad of the 
Dromedary. 1706 Stevens J/n«. Did. i, SoUta, the ‘Sole- 
part of a Stockin. J869 Sir E. Reed Shifbuild. iv. 60 In 
.. the screw ships of the Royal Navy.., the ‘.sole-piece 
is very broad and shallow in wake of the aperture, 1901 
Black Scaffolding 50 The next thing to do is to prepare a 
sole piece out of iiin. by ain. which is laid on the firm 
ground_ so as to make a little less than a right angle with 
the inside of the outermost shore. 1741 P/iii. Trans. XLI. 
564 This ‘Sole-plate answers the Shape of the Foot. 1844 

H, Stephens Bk. Farnt II, 310 The .sole-plate on which 
the superstructure of the [crank.] engine is raised. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meclt. 2244/2 Solc.ffatCt the back portion of 
a water-wheel bucket, 1434 in Rogers Agric. fy Pr. III. 
.SSi/i [Two] ‘soolshoon. , 1808 Jamieson, Soleskai, a piece 
of iron, on tvhat is called the head, or that part of a plough 
on which the sock, or share, is fixed. 1844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm 1. 408, H is the sole-shoe on which the plough 
has its principal support. XS93 Fites 4- Mon. Ch. Dur/t. 
iSurtees) 23 The said sockett [of a cross] was maid fast with 
iron and lead to the ‘sole stone. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 124S, 
f, the sole-stone [of a smelting-furnace], of granite, hewn 
out basin-shaped. 1884 Knight Did. Meek. Suppl., “Sole 
Tile, a flat or bellying tile.., for the bottom of sewers, 
muffles, or other objects, 

b- Misc., as sole-hound^ -shaped^ sole-deep^ 
•walkings 

16x0 Folkingham Art Sitrv, i. via, 19 Burnt, parodied, 
soale*bound,..and wet spewing grounds. Ibid x. 24 Crust- 
clungand Soalc-boundsoyles. 1870 Rollestoh Aniitu Life 
J48 The sole-sh^ed locomotor disc known as the ‘fbot*. X87S 
Knight Mech. 2243/2 A vertically moving sole^sbaped 
die, 1891 Hardv Tess (1900) 105/1 The snow, .lay sole- 
deep upon the floor. 1894 Pop, Set. Mo/iibi^ June 284 There 
still exists on this island a singular cat. .which is plantigrade 
(sole-walking). 

c. Objective, chiefly in names of implements or 
machines (see quots,). 

^ 1875 Knight Did, Ifeeh, 2242-3 Sole*beatin^, -channel- 
ing, -cutting (etc.) Machine, /bid 2243 Sole.finishing Tool. 
/bid 2244 Sole-shaper. 1883 HarP^s Mag, Jan. 275/2 
The curved outline of the sole is cut by passing the strips 
"beneath two curved sliding or revolving knives in a ‘ sole- 
cutting machine'. iBgy A/lbuii's Sj>si, Med 11. 933 In 
‘sole stitching.* by American machinery the men are said to 
have become mercurialised by volatilisation of the metal. 
Sole (so“l), sb."^ Forms : a. 4- sole (5 soel), 
P. 7-S soal(e^ 8 soall* [a. OF. (also mod.F.) 
sole ( = Sp, sttela), of the same origin as prec., 
agreeing in sense with L. solea (whence Pg. solha, 
It. sogliola).^ 

I . A -common British and European flat-fish 
{Solea vulgaris or soled), highly esteemed as food ; 
one or other of the varioos fishes belonging to the 
widely-distributed genus Solea. 

a* DuriuAce, Rolls (SurteesJ 41 In playces, Sperling', 
ct soles emp., vj s. x d. 2372 in Riley Mem, Lend (1868) 
.367 [Certain fish called] Soles- Two Cookery Bks, 

103 Sole, boiled, rost, or fryed. Take a sole, and do awey 
Jie hede [etc.). CX480 Cely Papers (Camden) 189 Item 
whclke's, xiijd. Item iij solys, vijd. cxs*o L. An(>rkw 
Noble Lyfe iil. Ixxxv, Solea is the sole, that is a swete fisshe 
and holsom for seke people. 1355 Eden Decades (Arb.) 300 
Dryed fysshe as soles, maydens, p]ayces,..& such other. 
1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 72 The Sole verily is to be 
reckoned among the meats of primest note. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav, xxviii. (1663) 108 It is not possible to 
deliver the store of fish that is taken in this river, chiefly 
Soles and Mullets. 2769 Pennant Brit, Zcol, III. 190 The 
sole is found on all our coasts. 1827 Southev Devils IValk 
xlviii, Now soles are exceedingly cheap. 2840 CicviePs 
Anim, Kin^d, 324 All the Soles are excellent fishes, and 
may be had in good condition nearly, all the year. 2870 
Ye/^ts Nat, Hist, Comm. 321 The sole is common on the 
British coa-sts, and in season from May to November. 

p, 1630 J. Taylor [Water P.) It^ks. 1. 117/1 The pide-coat 
Mackrcll, Pilchard, Sprat, and Scale. 1696 P/iil, Trans, 
Xl^ 350 Here are also good plenty of large Soals, taken 
in Troul-nets. 17x4 Gay Trivia u. 294 The jointed Lobster, 
and unscaly Scale. 2758 Johnson Idler 33 r 7,P»*’ed 
alone’ in my room on a soal. 2797 P. Wakefield Menial 
Improv, (x8ot) I, 102 A small pectunculus or cockle, is the 
prey of the soak 

b. In collective singular. In quot. 1700 Avith 
punning allusion to Soul sb. 

• 2661 Childrev Brit. Baconica 18 Scale and Playce (both 
which follow the tide into the fresh rivers). 2700 T. Brown 

Fresny's Amnsejn. 21 An Old Burly Drab, that Screams 
oiit the Sale of her Maids and her Sole at the same Instant. 
j78i Cowper Conversat. 336 Serve him with ven son, and 
be chooses fish ; With soal— that’s just the sort he would not 
wish. 1899 Dally News 15 July .5/1 Sole is dear again, 
even more than usually so. 

2 . With distinguishing terms. 

See also Loion sb.^ , e .. a 

1668‘Wilkins Keal Char. 141 Common Sole. Spotted 
- Sole. 1839 Yarrell Snfifl. Bril. Fishes 36 The Solenette, 
or ’ Little Sole. 1840 tr. Cuvier's Anint. Kingd. 324 . 1 . 
vulgaris, the Common Sole, is dark-brown on the upper 
Mrt. lifo Penny CyeU XVIII. 263/e Of the.subgeuus 
Monochirus, one species is found on the Bntish coMt, 
and is known by the names Vanegated Sole, Red-backed 
Flounder, &c. <.M. linguaialus). _ 

3 , In American and Australasian use: One or 
other of various fishes belonging to related genera 
fesp. Achirus) or to the !a.m\\y Pleuroitedtdx. 

'i&z Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Pishes N. Amer. Syi 
^phirus Soles. 1884 Goode Nat, Hist, Aquat, Antm, 
175 The much-prized Sole of Europe, Vulgaris^ does 
not occur in the Western Atlantic... Its nearest representa- 


rive, the American Sole, is found along our coast from 
Bostm. Ibid. 182-188. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 426. 

1^3 Goode & Gill Amer* B'iskes p. Ixviii, 

4 . atirib, and Comb,, as sole fillet, potage, -pritek- 
; sole-like adj. 

2725 Pam, Diet, s.v. PisA Potages^ To prepare a Sole 
Potage for Fish Days, Ibid s.v. Sole, A Dish of Sole 
S ^ Lenlil-Cullis. 2834 Medwin Angler in 
IVaUs II. X18 He dwelt with delight on sole-pritching, 
mackerel-fishing, and cod-fishinit, 1859 Sala Gaslight <5- D, 
X, 120 Dried soleskins wherewith to clear the decoction 
of the Indian berry. x88i CasselBs Nat. Hist, V. 67 The 
second sub-order [of Anacanthin{\ consists of the Sole-like 
division, the Pleuronectoidei. 

Sole (soul), j ^.3 Nownyff/. Forms: l sal, 3 sol, 
4, 6, 9 sole, 5 soole, 7 soale, 9 soal, etc. (See 
also Sale sb.H) [OE. jJ/, = OS. j^/(MLG. and 
LG. sfl, sell), MDa. seel (Du. seel, Fris. seel), 
OHG. and G. sell, ON. sell, Goth. *sail (cf. in- 
sailjan vb.). Cf. Seal sb.'b and o.-] 

. + 1 . A rope, cord, etc. Obs. 

Beowulf wscs be ma:ste..segl sale fsest. cxooo 

Gen. 372 Me..ride3 racentan 5al._ C127S XI Pains 0/ Hell 
162 in O. E. Misc. 151 Of heom hi token vnriht mol, For-bi 
ht drayeh myd such sol. 1345-6 Ely Sacr. Foils (1907) II. 
t« In soles empt. pro dictis Bauderykk. 

2 . sfee. A rope or cord for tethering or tying up 
cattle ; a wooden collar or yoke used to fasten a 
cow, etc., in the stall. 

c 1440 Pronf. Parv, 463 Soole, beestys teyynge, irimeni. 
braie,. .ligacuiuni. 1530 Palsgr. 272/2 Sole, a bowe about 
a beestes necke. 1547 Salesburv Welsh Diet., /le>Tt!y,sok. 
*S73 TiussF.li Husb. (i8?8) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, 
with horselock and pad. 1647 Hexham i, A Sole to tye 
beasts. x66o Chirk Castle Ace. (1908) 93, 3 dozen of soales 
to tye the cattle. 1826- in dial, glossaries and texts (N.Cy., 
Lancs., Ghesh., Derby, Shrops., Heref.). 1890 Giottc, Gloss., 
Bole, the nyose or loop made of wood attached to one end of 
the foddering cord, in order to strain the cord up tight. 

Sole, sb.‘i Kent. dial. ? Obs. [OE. sol mire, 
a muddy or miry place (freq. in place-names), = 
OHG. sol (MHG. sol, sol, G. dial, sol, sohl).^ A 
pond or pool. 

_ 15.. in Pegge Keniicisms (E.D.S.) 48 Besyde the watter- 
inge-sole inihendeof Yckhame Streete. 1736 J. Lewis Hist. 
Thand (ed. a) 38 Boat, a dirty Pond of standing Water. 
T736 Pegge Keniicisms (E.D.S.) 48 Sole, a pond, or pool. 

Sole, obs. f. Soul jA; dial. var. Sowel, stake. 
Sole (smd), a. Forms ; 4-5 soul(e, 5 sool(l 
(so’wle, soell), 5-6 soole, 5- sole. [a. OF. soul 
(fern, soule), sol (fern, sole), also stel, suel, seiil 
(mod.F. settl, settle), =Prov. sol, Pg. si, Sp. and 
it. w/o:— L. solum, acc. sing, of sblus alone. In 
later use prob. to some extent directly from Latin.} 
1 . Having no husband or wife; single, un- 
married; f celibate. Chiefly in legal use and 
freq. of women. Now rare or Obs, 

a. In predicative use. 

The quotations in the first group illustrate the common 
phrase to live sole, 

{a) CZ386 Chaucer Merck, T. 836 Nc wold he that sche 
were love ne wyf, But ever lyve as wydow.., Soul as the 
turtil that lost hath hir make, C1430 Lydc. Min, Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 134 And for it is an impossible To fynde ever 
suche a wyfe 1 wil live sowle duryng my lyfe. 1469 Bury 
IPills (Camden) 45 Yf she will levc sowle withowlh an bus- 
bonde,. 154* Barnes fPks. (2573) reprooue 

that Priestes doth lyue sole. 1570-6 Lamdarde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 95 King Edward the Confessor (being other- 
wise of himself disposed to haue liued sole) tookc unto his 
wife Edgitha. 2655 Fuller Ch, Hist, ix. 163 Indeed Grin- 
dal, living, and dying sole, and single, could not be cockering 
to his own children. 

{b) j4tB£. E, Wills (1882) 34 ^if Tonetmy wif kepe here 
soole, withoute husbonde, Twelf-monthe after my decese. 
2464 Rolls ofParlt. V. 525/2 Eny Gyft or Graunle, by us 
to hir made while she was soule. 1520 in Laiug Charters 
(1899) 82 As longe as she kcpeih hirsclve sole and wydow. 
2548 Somerset Eplst. to Scots B iij b, Yov wil not kepe her 
sole and vnmarled, 1596 Bacon max. fy Use Com, Law 
ix. (1630) 36 The reason is, because shoe was once sole, 
2726 Ayliffe Parergon 107 Some others are such as a Man 
cannot make his Wife, though he him^self be sole and un- 
marry'd, 1827 Jarman Powelfs Devises 11, 280 That her 
said daughter Martha should pay unto her daughter Alary 
30/. ycaiTy, while sole and unmarried. 

b. Attrib., or placed immediately after the sb. 
Woman sole, - feme-sole s.v. Fkme. 

. ia) 1464 Rolls o/Parlt V. 548/2 As if she., were woman 
soule. 1509-10 Act I Hen, P//L c, 18 § 2 She [shall] be 
able. .to sue in her owen name only as a Woman sole, xoiB 
Coke On Litt, 66 If a woman sole shall doe homage. 2642 
tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. I % 47. 2r If a woman sole enfeofie 

°'fb)^sf6l'Follso/Parlt.V. 549/" Tfshe were or had been 
so'ule woman at the tyme. xeg^lbid. VI. 285/2 Ihe Countess 
5hall hold.. as anie other sole persone not covert of anie 
Husband. 1558 in FcmXleeat KexAs Q. Elw. {.1908)7 Mxix 
he were a sole man without charge of wife or enuaren. 
1566 Drant Horace, Sat. it. v. H iij b. Least some shoulde 
replye..That thou doest good to sole olde men. 

Wilkinson Coroners 4 Sherffes 11. 22 Where any. .do make 
themselues to be beloved of any sole woman, as maide, or 
widow. I7S3-4 Richardson (1781) I. xiv.84 io 

Zhal evils, .might not I, a sole, an independent young 

woman, have been exposed ? _ 

to. Of life: Pertaining to or mvolving celibacy. 
Common from c isso to *590- 

ISS3 T. Wilson EAet. (1580) 4S These lawes doe declare, 
how little it is for the common wimles aduanireroent, that., 
a Citee should be lesned for loue of sole life. 7579 W. Fulke 
Ref. Faslel He which hath forsaken the profession of 
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^e life, and fallen to. .marriage. 1598 Earckley Felte. 
Many. (1603) 534 .Some [men] like a sole life, others thinke 
It no life without a companion. 

2 . Without companions; apart from or tinac- 
comp.anied by another or others; alone, solitary. 
Usually predicative, " ‘ ^ 

addition by him- 

c ie,oo Rom. Rose^o^i He was not soole, for ther was moo : 
For with bym were other twoo. 2412-20 LydcI Chron. 
Jroy 1. 29 The k>'ng..went allone In-to a wode for to 
mone, Sool by hym silfe. 1474 Caxton Chessg 
IV. II. (1883) x68 Whan the kynge hath goon so ferre that 
alle his men be ost, than he is sole. 2530 Palsgr. 324/2 
bole, alone or solytary, seul. 2592 Sylvester Du Bortas 
X. i. 77 Shall valiant Scipio Thus himselfe csleem, Never 
Jess sole then when he sole doth seem 7 1650 Howell /V iw/. 
Lelt, I I. 121, I am oft times sole, but seldom solitary. 1716 
Pope Jltad viit. 250 Sole should he sit, with scarce a cJod 
to friend. 2^28-46 Thomson Spring 722 All abandon’d to 
despair, she sings Her sorrows through the night; and on the 
A* Sole-sitting [etc.]. 2817 Byron Manfred ii. ii." jo, I 
^ou d be sole in this sweet solitude. 2857 Arnold Rvghv 
ChaptlfiJV.%. (1890) 310 Sole they shall stray. 

*^09 Bible (Douay) Baruch iv. 26 A wicked nation 
..which, .have led away the beloved of the widow, and 
made the sole woman [L. unicam] desolate of children. 
2789 Triumphs Portitude I. 236 As I have none to accuse 
but myself, so none but myself (sole being as I am) can be 
involved in its consequences. 

t b. Separated 75 * 17 ^ another. Obsr'’^ 

CX407 Eydc. Reson ^ Sens, 2703, I abood, Leftealsool 
fro my maistresse. 

c. Of places: Solitary, lonely; secluded. 

2598 Yonc Diana 43 When I behold The place so sorrow, 
full and sole, a z6x8 J. Davies (Heref,) Wit's Pilgr. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 42/1 No State so holIe,nor no place so Sole., 
but is full of DoubL 2887 Swinburne Locrine r. ii. 290 
There is a bower.. still anti sole As love could choose for 
harbourage. 

3 . Being, or consisting of, one person only. 

Corporation solei see Corporation 3. 

*399 Lancl. R, Redeles l. 62 All was felawis and felaw- 
schepe,.,No soule persone to punnyshe be wrongis. x6i6 
R. p. Times Whistle (1871) 58 Although he had noe other 
company But his sole single selfe to satisfie. 2654 Fuller 
Two Serm, 6 No meere man by his sole selfe without Gotis 
assistance. 2765 Blackstone Comm, 1, 469 Thes^ (two 
powers] .are very unnecessary to a corporation sole. 2862 
Ld. Brougham Brit, Const, xvii, 272 Each chapter is a 
corporation aggregate, and each parson Is a corporation sole. 

tb. One sole ^ one and no more, one only, a 
single (person or thing). Obs* . * 
c 2450 Merlin vii. ijo Ecbe of yow 5s but oon sole man. 
X450’^o tr. Seereta Secret, xxvii. 70 Truste thou neu^jr in 
oon sool ffisiciane. 2613 W, Browne Brit, Past, i. i, A 
jewell, which was never sent To beposscst by one sole 
element. x6*6 C. Potter tr. SarpVs Hid Quarrels 352 
The Ambassador bad not.. disbursed onesole denier. 2039 
N. N. ir, Du Bosq's tempi. Woman 1. F 4, Is there one sole 
word in all this worke, to. .engender an eviil thought? 
f 4 . In predicative or quasi-advb. use : With 
no other person or persons ; without participator, 
partner, sharer, etc., in something, esp. in rights, 
duties, or possessions. Obs. 

C1450 tr. be Imitaiione ii. viu. 40 Lele ihesu he sool jjy 
derlyng and by special 2450 Rolls 0/ Parli. V. 190/1 Eny 
ihyng by us to b5’m graunied soule, or by us grnunted to 
hym ana eny olher person or persons joyntly whh hym, 
2477 Ibid, VJ. 194/2 Every other persone to whose use the 
said Duke is sole seised in eny Castelies. 2642 tr. Perkins' 
Prof, Bk. Hi. § 205. 92 One of the Chapter is sole seised in 
fee of his owne right of land. 2672 Milton P, R. i. 200, 1 , 
when no other durst, sole undertook The dismal expedition* 
fb. Standing alone ; uncontrolled by others. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa xiiL I. 74 My father himself 
could not bear that I should be made Sole, as I may call it, 
and independent. 

6. One and only: a. Of things. 

2497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect, Cj/z For ye sole ryght- 
wysnes is in him. 259* Sol. ^ Pers. 11. i, The murtherer 
will escape Without rcucugc, solesalue for such a sore. 2617 
Moryson Itln. ir. 123 Sir Arthur Chichester had taken the 
sole Castle held in those parts.. by Brian mac Art, 2696 
Whiston The, Earth 11. (1722) 185 This is the sole w.ny of 
bringing natural Knowledge to perfection. 17*6 Swift 
GuUiver iv. xH, But as tuy sole intention was the public 
good, I cannot be altogether disappointed. 2798 Fcrriar 
Varieties of Man 223 Those who read for the sole pur- 
pose of talking. 2829 Lytton Devereux 1. iii, I believe my 
sole crime Was candour. ^ 286* Miller Elem. Chem,^ Org, 

(ed. 2) Hi. § 3. 277 In this case waier and the compound 
ether are the sole products. 2883 Gilmour Mongols xxiii. 

285 He was. .the sole support of his father, 

b. Of persons. 

25x3 Bradshaw St, Werburge tr. 1506 Alhalia.,Com- 
maunded to slee the kynges children all That she mjyht 
regne sole princesse imperial), a 2548 Hall Chron.^ Hen, 

Vi, 167 b, Lady Alice, the only child and sole heire of 
Thomas Montacutc. 2596 Spenser P. Q. iv. xii. 30 For 
death t' adward I ween^ did appertaine To none, but to 
the seas sole Soueraine. 2647 in Verney Mem.iigoq) 1, 

214 In that will my father was left sole executor. x6sx 
Nicholas P. (Ckimden) 321 L** Culpepper design d by some 
both in France and Holland to be the K.'s great and sole 
minister in Holland. 2736 Butler Anal, n. viu Wks. 1874 
I. 351 'l*hc sole author of such a work. 2772 7^mns Lett, 
xiviiL(2788) 264 You have. .maintained, tmat the house of 
commons are the sole judges of their own privileges. X836 
Thirlwall Greece III. 213 Laches, now sole commander, 
landed a body of the allied troops on the Sicili^ coast. 

1830 Fr. A. Kemble Resid in Georgia (1863) 74 The^Ie 
manager of these estates. 2^2 Photogr, Ann. II. 399 bent 
to me by Mr. SchoUig, who is their sole agen^ 
absoL xidrj Milton P, L, v. 28 0 Sole in whom my 
thoughts find all repose I 
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SOLECISM. 


- c. Singular, unique, unrivalled. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvi, {1495) 921 This 
vnyte {of the Trinity) muste be sole and synguler wylhout 
perc. XS9S Shaks. John w. ilv. 52 This {murder) so sole, 
and so vnmatcheable. 1667 Milton P. Z. v. 272 He seems 
APhoenix, gaz’d by all, as that sole Bird When . . tOi'Ecyptian 
Theb*s he flies,' 1851 Mrs. Browning CasaGnidt 
ji. 487 The priestly ephod in sole glory sw^t, When Christ 
ascended. 1867 Howells Ilai. yoitrtt. 178 There is a lovely 
palm.trce, rare, if not sole in that latitude. 1870 Deutsch 
Rettu (1874) 193 God is sole of His kind. 

f d. Placed before a sb,, in the sense of ‘ alone’ 
following it. Ods. rare, 

.cxs86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. iii, Since thy sole 
edicts containe it, Who search not them how can they gaine 
it? 1634 Sir T. Hawkins Pol. Observ. 3 That mountaine 
of fortune which is to be aimed at by sole venue. 

tC. Of things, qualities, etc.: Unaccompanied 
by other things or qualities ; standing alone. Ohs, 
(a) 1542 Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 252 Water is not hoi- 
some, sole by it sclfe, 156* J. Heywood Prov. <5- Ef>igr. 
(1906) 14B msdom and folly in thee Is as it were a thing by 
itself sool. 

(h) 1590 Swinburne Tesinvtenis 148 "Nyhen the testator 
doth not referre his disposition to the sole onelye will of 
another person, ..but to the concreate will, or will ioyned 
with fact. 159* West ist Pt. Symbol. §21 c, Hereupon 
contracts by consent are defined [as] contracts bauingcause 
placed in sole consent. x6o9BiBLE(t)ouay)G'r«.iLi7C<>OTW., 
Neither could it. .be better.. signified how bad a thing sole 
disobedience is [etc.]. 1622 in Buccleuclt MSS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 2<M He seeks no other caution or security than 
the King’s sole word. 

7 . Of things, rights, duties, etc.: Pertaining or 
due to, possessed or exercised by, vested in, etc., 
one person or corporate body to the exclusion of 
all others ; exclusive. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § 5 Euery of them may haue 
their sole and seuerall possessions. i6ix Kkolles Hist. 
Turkes (1638) 167 Vpon any ambitious conceit, or desire of 
the sole Gouernment. ax66t Fuller lyorthiest En^. \\. 
(1662) 19 This power was sometime sole in a single person 
and sometimes equally in two together. 1766 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 216 The right of sole succession.. was also 
established with respect to female dignities and titles of 
honour. 1788 Reid Arliiotlis Logic iv. L 67 A theoiy of 
which he claims the sole invention. 18x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) 1 . 486 Where an estate is vested in trustees, for the 
sole and separate use of a married woman. 1867 Ruskin 
Time Tide xxiii. § 154 Supreme judges.. exercising sole 
authority in courts of final appeal. X879 Athenaeiun 6 Sept. 
304/3 The present postage system is the sole and undis- 
puted invention of Sir Rowland Hill, 
b. Similarly of actions. 

xs6* Apol. Priv, Masse (1850) 9 But you have the other 
signification of this term private : that is the sole receiving 
of the sacrament by the priest, xdax in Elsing Lords'^ Deo. 
(Camden) App. 153 The priviledge of the sole printing of 
the^Bible. 1651 Hobbes LeviatJi.n. xxii. 119 The End of 
their Incorporating, is to make their gaine the greater,, .by 
sole buying, and sole selling, both at home, and abroad. 1825 
Scott A’tf/ro/i^!//fxvii,Agood housewife, who,, willsomettmes 
even condescend to dress a dish for her husband*s sole eating, 

8. Uniform or unvaried. 

184s Mrs. S, C. Hall iVhiteboy v, 38 Land. .at one time 
covered with the snowy blossoms of the wild-rusb, and at 
others exhibiting a sole surface of dark brown peat. 2885 
^Iiss Gatty Juliana H. Ewing' Ui. 57 He^was required to 
distemper the walls of the drawing-room with a sole colour. 

9 . In quasi-advb. use : Solely. 

2562 J, Heywood Proz'. ^ Efiigr. (1867) 203 To shew thy 
thrift soole. 2582 A. Hall Iliad ir. 31 The burden great, 
his brother then did beare Sole for his sake in these tur- 
moyles. 28x2 Cary Dante^ Farad, v. 22 Liberty of will ; 
the boon, wherewith All intellectual creatures, and them 
sole, ..[God] hath endow'd. 2820 Byron Morg. Mag, xxv. 
Think not they lived on locusts sole. 1827 Follok Course 
T. vin, Good and bad . .distinguished sole the sons Of men. 

10 . Comb, a. With vbl. sbs. and pres, pples., 
as sole-being^ -speakings sole-jtisiifying^ -Ijif^gt 
-reigning^ -mlingj etc. 

2534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices l (1540) yr Hewoldeflye 
fro solytarynesse and soole beyng, and wolde seke out a 
felowe of his study, c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xlvil i, 
God,. .Who high and highlie feared stands, Of all the earth 
sole-ruling king. 1596 Ed-w. Ill, ii. i. Your progenitqur 
Sole ragning Adam. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N, hl iv, 
He has the monopoly of sole-speaking. Why, good Sir? 
you talke all. 26^ J. Eaton Honey-c.^ Free Oustif. 427 
The only soule-saving and sole-saving voice of Christ. ^iSxx 
T. P. Malcolm Mann, g Cust. London (ed. 2) II. il 20 
The true nature of sole-justifying faith. 1832 Wordsw. To 
B. R, Haydon 8 The one Man that laboured to enslave 
The World, sole-standing high on the bare hill, 2859 G. 
Meredith R. Feverel xxi, Two swallows, mates in one 
nest, ..who twittered. .to the sole-b’ing beauty in her bed 

b. With pa. pples., etc., as sole-begotten, -com- 
missioned, -seated, -ihongJited", also sole-happy, 
-seljly, -sufficient, 

2591 Sylvester DuBartasu iii- 1123 And Death. .Comes 
very’ late to his sole-seated lx>dge. 2605 Ibid, ii. iiL l 
Vocation 1114 Nor as inviron’d,..But rather, as sole-selfly 
limited, And joyn’d to place. 16^ Ibid. iv. ir. Magnificence 
987 Sole-happy Causes of this sumptuous Feast. 1632 Eng. 
Primer of Our Lady 30 Glorie to ih' unbegotten Father, 
And to His sole ^gotten Son. 2656 R. Sibbs Conf Christ 
4 * Mary 71 God is all-sufficient, self-sufficient, sole-suffidenu 
271X Shaftesb. Charact, (1737) llI._34ols it true. .that 
their excellencys of the present establishment are the sole- 
commbsion'd ? 2820 Keats Eve of St. Agnes v, These let 
us wish away, And turn, sole-lhoughted, to one Lady there. 

c. Special combs., as *|* sole-sale, a monopoly; 
t sole-talk, a soliloquy; sole-coloured a,, of a 
single uniform colour* self-coloured. 


' * 59 ^ Bp. W. Barlow .S’cr//r, ii. 49 The intollerable 
licenses of Mqnopoles^ and Solesales. x6i6 T, Rogers 
{title), Soliloquium Animac; The sole-talke of the Soule. 
1885 Miss Gatty Juliana II. Ewing ui. 57 The sole- 
coloured walls well covered with pictures. 

Sole, variant of Sol a., dirty. Obs, 

Sole (sufll), Also 7 soel, Sc» soill ; 7-8 
soal, Sc, soli. [£ Sole sb.^, perh. through the 
vbl. sb., which is found earlier. Cf. MDu. solen (Du, 
solen; Fris. soalje), LG. solen, salen, MHG. solen 
(G. sohlen, besolilett)’, also Sp. and Pg. solarl^ 

1 . irans. To provide or furnish (a boot, shoe, 
stocking, etc.) with a sole. 

(<») *570 Levins Manip. 160 To sole, solum adhihere. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Carreler, to sole shoes. 
1598 Shuitlevjortks' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 212 Soleinge 
one pare of shoes,^ v^. 1607 TopsEll Foxtr-f. Beasts 

(1658J 17s The Scythians make them shooes, and soal them 
with the backsof Fox and Miseskins. a x68o Butler Retn. 
(J759) !• 217 A peripatetic Coblcr scorn'd to soal A pair of 
Shoes of any other School. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv. x, I 
scaled my shoes with wood. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, 
The deil flay the hideo* it to sole his brogues wi* \ 2857 
Miller Elem. Chem.. Org. vli. § 2. 509 [Gutta percha] is 
employed ns a substitute for leather in soling boots and 
shoes. 1906 Sherring IVestern Tibet iv. 65 'Their shoes., 
arc soled with rope very ingeniously and finely plaited. 

absol. 2824 Syd. Smith tVhs. (1859) 11 * 45 /^ He is at liberty 
to make a shoe anywhere .he may sole on the Mississippi, 
— heel on the Missouri. 

{b) 2578 in A rchxologia XXV. 566 Given to a tailor for 
solinge a payre of stockinges. 2602 Secar Honor, Milit. 
«5- Civ. 11. xi. 7* Two others shall put on his blacke nether- 
stockes soled with leather. 2664 in Maitland Club Miscetl. 
(1840) II. 517 For soiling his Lordslnps stockengis, 

b. To cover with or as with a sole. 

2682 Grew Musarum i. vn. ii. 167 The fore-feet are soled 
each with four little Tufts ofDown or short Hair. Ibid. 170 
His Feet soled witha treble Tuft of a close short. .Down. 

c. To fit the head of a golf-club with a sole. 

2905 Golf ff How to Play il 11. 

2 . Iransj, To form the base or bottom of. 

a 2643 Cartwright Ordinary iv, i, My debt-books shall 
soal Pyes at young Andrew’s wedding. 1714 Lady G. 
Baillie Househ. Bk. (S.H.S.) 247 For stones to soil the big 
oven, 

3 . Golf. To place the sole of a club on the ground 
in preparing for a stroke. Also reft, and absol. 

Vaile Mod. Golf 27 Nearly all professionals, when 
addressing their ball for the put, sole the putter in front of 
the ball. Ibid. 20 The professional soles in front of bis ball 
because (etc.). Ibid., Ike driver is made so that it should 
sole itself when allowed to rest naturally on the ground. 

+ Sole, v.*l‘ Obs. Also 7 soyle, soal, [ad. 
OF. soler, seller, sottler, var. of chouler, etc. : see 
Chulle v.'] Irans. To throw (a bowl). Also 
inlr. of the bowl. 

1638 Wentw'orth in Carle Collect. Lett, (1735) III. 25 
The l»wl that soyles faire is more probable to run with 
comeliness and certainty to the mark it is senL 2658 Bram- 
HALL Schism GnarrffrfWks. (1677) 296 * It were strange if be 
should throw a good cast, who seals his Bowl upon an 
undersong,* alluding to that ordinary and elegant expres- 
sion in our English Tongue, ‘Soal your Bowl well that is, 
be careful to begin your work well. 1679 Coles LaU Diet. 

I, To sole a howX, probe et rite emiltere globutn, 

1 * SolCi v."^ Obs. rare. [OE. solian, « MDn. 
and MLG. solen, OHG. Solon (MHG. soleti) : cf. 
Sol a.'] intr. To become foul or dirty, 

cxooo Reimlied 67 Searo hwit sola)?, sumur hat coIaS, 
<;z25o Owl Sf Night. 1276 Nis noht so hot j^at hit nacolek 
Ne noht so hwit hat bit ne sole)?. 

Sole, obs, form of Sowl v. 

II Solea (soQ’Ua). Eccl. [Byz. Gr, croXca, ad. 
Romanic ^solea (cf. It. soglia) threshold.] In 
churches (esp. those of the East), a raised part of 
the floor in front of a chapel or of the chancel. 

2858 Z‘cc/«/V/(C5fM/XIX.3i5 The chancel arch [in Sholtes- 
brook church]. «ts spanned by a high stone screen, outside 
of which., the prayer-desk stands upon a soleaof the width 
of the screen. 2884 A J. Butler Coptic Ch. Egypt I. iv. 
2x4 In front of all three eastern chapels is a continuous I 
narrow platform or solea. ! 

t Soieated, rr. Obsr^ [ad. L. wear- 

ing sandals.] (See quots.) 

2623 Cockerasi I, Soleated, shod like a horse, with Iron 
in bis Shooes, 2656 Blount Glossogr., Soleated, shod, as 
horses are, or what wears pattens. 

Solebaiting, vbl, sb. Obs. [Alteration of 
siirbaiting, after Sole ji.l and V .solbature.'\ = SuE- 
BAITING vbl. sb. 

1652 H. Amer.-tu? yewes zz In hot countries 

people went hare-foot and used to wash their feet for re- 
freshment after surbaiting, or solcbaiting, and sveariness of 
tra vaile. 

Solecism Forms: a. 6-8 soloeo- 
isme, 7-g soloecism (7 solooism) ; 6-7 soleeo- 
ism(e, 8 solaeoism. fi. 6-7 soleoisme, 6- 
solecism (7 soli-), [ad. L. solcectsmus, ad. Gr. 
ao\oiKi<Sfs6s, f. ffoXoiKor speaking incorrectly, stated 
by ancient -writers to refer to ‘ the corruption of 
the Attic dialect among the Athenian colonists 
at SoAoi in Cilicia’. So F. solicisme, Sp. and 
It. solecismo. The transferred uses of the word 
also occur in Gr. and L.] 

1 . An impropriety or irregularity in speech or 
diction; a -violation of the rules of grammar or 
syntax; properly, a faulty concord. 


n. IM 7 Haksiep. Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1585) 138 Iheyseeme 
rarre Irom onending, in any barbarous lerme, solcecisme, or 
Ignorant error at all. 2593 Nashe Foure Lett. Couf. no 
Sucke out one solcecisme or mishapen English word if thou 
canst. 2609 Holland Avint. MarcelLcy b, AverySolcec- 
*sme and incongruilie of Sjmtaxis, 16^ Bentley Phal. 
320 All these are gross Solcecisins, the last part of the 
Sentence not agreeing nor answering to the first; which is 
the proper definition of a Solcecism. 2702 Burlesque EEs- 
irange s yis.Quevedo 2^2 State Aphorismes Cranin'd full 
with factious Soloecismes. 1839 Brougham Statesmen Geo. 
Ill, Ser. I. (ed. 2) 72 He certainly spared no pains to erad- 
icate ms northern accent^ beside being exceedingly careful 
to avoid provincial soloecisms, 

2582 N. T,(Rhem.) Pref. b ij b, They easily take offense 
of the simple speaches or solecismes. 2^ Marpret. Epist. 
(Arb.) 4 If he did, then he ouersaw many a foule solecisme, 
many a senceles period. 1660 Jer. Taylor Ductor 11. iii. 
rule 24. § 34 Solecisms, impure words, and. .rude express 
sions. 2672 Dryden Defence Epil, Ess. (ed. Ker) I, 165 
Let any man.. read diligently the works of Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, and I dare undertake, that he will find in 
every page either some solecism of speech, or some notorious 
flaw in sense. 2727 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 294 , 1 ques- 
tion much if any of my friends are more sensible of the Scot- 
ticisms, yea, solecisms, in my style than I am. 2769 Junius 
Lett, xxvil (1788) 146 There is something in it, which can- 
not be., expressed without a solecism in language, 2837 
Hallam Hist, Lit. 1. i. I. 20 We find even early proofs 
that solecisms of grammar, as well as barbarous phrases.., 
w'crevery common in Rome itself. 2882 Farrar Early 
Chr. II. 156 111 e Greek of the Apocalypse is so ungram- 
matical and so full of solecisms as to be the worst in the 
entire Greek Testament, 

b. Without article: Violation of the rules of 
concord in grammar or syntax; incorrect or un- 
grammatical speech or diction, or the use of this. 
x583FulkeD^ Tr.Seript. 1.47 If therelatiuemustalwaies 
be refen’cd to the antecedent of the same case, to agree 
with it in case,, .there is no Greeke auctor whose workesare 
extant, but be hath committed Soloscisme. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch Explan. Words, Solscisme, Incongruity of speech, 
or defect in the purity thereof. 2677 Dryden Apol. Heroic 
Poet. Ess. (ed. Ker)^ I. 180 A wary man he i.s in grammar, 
very nice as to solecism or barbarism, 1699 Bentley Phal. 
j 310 Attic, the beloved Dialect of the Sophists,.. in which 
j they affected to excell each other, even to Pedantry and 
Solcecism. 2872 A. Bmh Higher Eng.Gram. 195 The words 
employed may be English, but they may be combined in 
a way that is not English. This is Solecism- 
ffg. 2637 lii.KssiKOZK Guardian 1. i, Think upon % a close 
friend Or private Mistress, is Court.rhetorick ; A Wife, 
meer rustick Solecism. 


2 . A breach or violation of good manners or 
etiquette ; a blunder or impropriety in manners, etc. 

(a) 2599 Broughton*s Lett. vi. 19 (It) issurely a sol®cisme 
in manners, and argueth great want of discretion, a 2642 
Finett For. Ambass, (1656) 27 My Lord Walden leav. 
ing him at the Court cate and remaining^ that night (not 
perhaps without a Solecisme in ceremonie) at Theobalds. 
2612 Fuller Holy Prof. St. i. xii.^ 38 As if she be 
guilty of casuall incivilities, or solcecismes in manners 
occasioned by invincible ignorance, \q'^Cenil.Mag.V\\\. 
521/2, I observ’d Prior, .whisper somewhat in his Ear, 
which 1 suppose was to desire him to rectify that Solecism 
in Dress. 2778 Miss Burney Zvr/fwa Ixviil, You have 
committed an outrageous solecism in good manners.^ 28x4 
Scott \Vav. iv, The idea of having committed the slightest 
solecism in politeness.,was agony to him. «2B64 Haw- 
THORNEjJ^r. Grimshawe xvl.izBgi) 208 The cold, unbelieving 
eye of the Englishman, expectant of solecisms in mannere. 

{b) 1639 Massinger Unnatural Combat iii. i, He ne’er 
observed you take A say of venison or stale fowl by 
your nose, Which is a solecism at another's table, a 1645 
Howell Fam, Lett. i. r. xl, I should commit a ^reat Solec- 
ism, if.. I should leave you un-saluted. 2685 in Verney 
Mem. (1904) II. 416, I looke upon il as an HI Omen, that 
you should commiti such a grosse solecisme at your first en- 
trance into the University against your Loving father. 1842 
Lever J. Hinton v. 33 Who, in the slighicbt solecism of 
London manners, could find matter for sarcasm and raillery, 
2884 E, Yates Recoil. I. 15X In those days smoking in 
the street was an unpardonable solecism, 
b. Without article, rare. 

1640 Fuller Abel Rediv., Colet (1867) I. ti6 Solecism he 
accounted the worst point of slovenry; affecting neatness 
in his household stuff and clothes. 1642 Nauntons Fragni. 
Reg, 36 For his inside, it may be said, and without solcecisme 
(1641 offence), that he was bis Fathers own sonne. 

3 . An error, incongruity, inconsistency, or ira- 


•opriety of any kind. 

z. 1599 Jonson Cynthids Rev. v, iL [iv), Forgive it 
iw. It was the solascisme of my starres. 1612 Bacon 
rs.. Empire (Arb.) 300 It is the Solcecisme of power, to 
inke to command the ende, and yet not to endure the 
;ane. 1662 Bp. E. ^OTKiusSenu. Funerals Hon. A. 
'■'evit{i66^ 18 'Tis as great asoloccisme to think of their 

aves, as of going to bed at «?<>" d.iy.^ 

. 1603 Bodley in Buccleuch MliS. (Hist. ^ISS.Comm.) 44 
match., between our Prince and the King of Spams two 
ars’ daughter, .is a motion so full of solecisms, as[ctc.J. 
53 De Foe's Tcnir Gt. Brit. (ed. 5) I. But tho ex- 

■ding beautiful, yet. I think, tojoin Roman vxithGothc 

chitfeture, is n Solecism. 1791 A. 

I Of all solecisms, none ever equalled Parts demand n. 
it the transport of corn from protunce to P^Yw'^i -o- 
prohlbited. 1838 PaascoTT/rnf. ^ Is. ‘ 

le idea of compelling belief in particular “ 

ecism, j8so Mrs.. Jameson ^ 

I Where a fat jovial Franciscan would be a solecism, 
ie c JoSTONE (//««. VI. xvliL 117 What age or cpuntiy 
*match the practical solecisms exhibited in the follow tag 
IS? 

b. Const, tn something. , - . 

1616 B. Jonson Efigr. cxvi, A despeiate wloccisme in 
th and win 1639 C. Simpson Dtviston-VioUA l. J.i As 
-ThWsand Six?s,..two. three or more of them, nsmg 
Etlling together, b no Solamtsme m Mustek. ^ ^ 



SOLECIST, 


SOLEMN. 


p. .*639 Fu^er Holy IVar i. xvi. 23 The Emperours tin- 
Turnisbed their frontiers of garrisons, and laid them open 
^ mvasions; a notorious solecisme in polide. 1682 Sir 
r ti ■ j I. § 24 To beat dowm our Foes, and 

^*1. Concupiscences, are Solecisms in Moral 

School. 27x9 Swift "To Yoting Clergyman Wks. 1755 II. 
ir. II Stammering, which I take to be one of the worst solec- 
isms m rhetorick. 1741 Middletoh Cicero II, viii. 273 
Cffisar.. committed a dangerous solecism in politics. 1807 
European Mag.^W, -^^2/1 To an English dairjTnaid, the 
preparation of milk by men would seem a solecism in house- 
wferj*. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Sen 1. (1866) 68 A 
temble solecism in political economy. 

e. Without article, rare. 

^ 164^ Lovelace Poems 78 Tis his first Play, twere Solec- 
xsme ’t should goe. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. il vi, Their 
conviction that Louis is a Prisoner of War ; and cannot be 
put to death without injustice, solecism, periL 

Hence Solecismical a. rare—^. 

^ 1656 BL0UNT(7/i>.rji?^r., Solecismical, pertaining to a Solesc- 
ism, incongruous. 

Solecist (s^'lesist), rare. [ad. late L. soIcec- 
zsta, = Gr. <To\oi«t<r7T7s.] One who uses solecisms. 

172s Blackwall Sacr, Class, i. ii. § 8 Shall a noble 
writer, .be call’d a soledst and barbarian, for giving a new 
turn to a word so agreeable to the analogy and genius of 
the Greek longue? 

Solecistic (s^lesrstic), a. Also 80 lcecistic(k. 
[See prec. and -ic.] Of the nature of or involving 
solecism ; a. In speech or diction. 

18^ C. Symmons Rlilion 341 (Jod.), Ihe earliest of these 
replies, the barbarous and soloecistick st3’le of which [etc.]. 
2849 L 149/2 Is it too late to make an effectual 

stand against the solecistic expression * ^lutual friend ’ ? 
1856 W, H. Thompson in Archer Butler ///r/. zinc. Pkil. 1 . 
389 The use of late words, and of solecistic and Latinizing 
constructions. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 296 His solosc- 
istic Greek was sufudent to prove that the language was 
unfamiliar to him. 

b. In thought or conduct. 

2865 Reader 22 Julj’ 87/1 It is rarely that bliss Cobbe 
distresses^fastidiousness bj’ any solecistic ventures in matters 
of minor import. 2884 jgl/i Cent. Jan. 138 Illustrations of 
the solecistic views which are entertained of those distant 
parts of the Empire. 

Soleci'stical, a. Now rare or Ods. Also 7 
soloeciatieallj S -9 -al. [See prec. and -ical.] 
Solecistic. 


(<r) 2654 Gayton Pleas. Holes iv. xxL 272 Some long nar- 
rative, which was the Apology for the soloscisticall appear- 
ances of children. 1837 Foreign Q. Rev. XIX, 78 The 
miserable soledstical conceit of making the chimney-shafts 
resemble small Doric columns. 

(^1 272s Blackwall Sacr. Class. (1727) 239 That saj’Ing 
of divine inspiration >vill be solecisticaL 1778 Tyrwhitt 
Chaucer's C. Tales'^* 185 According to this hypothesis, 
the use of thesecombinations, with respect to the pronouns, is 
almost always solecisticaL 1779 Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. 
2781 1. 160 5 nUon..has enforce the charge of a solecism 
by au expression in itself grossly solecistical. z8i8 Hallam 
mid. Ages II, 300 The nominative Tnillo, though solosc- 
istied, IS used by ecclesiastical ivTiteis in English. 

Hence Soleci’stically adv. 

■ 1722 Wollaston Relig. Hat. 6 A few scatterd papers, in 
which I had formerly for mj’ oivn use set down some of 
them (briefly, and almost soledsticallj')* 

Solecize (sp-lfeiz), v. Nowr^r^ or Obs. Also 
7 , 9 solecise, 7 soloecise, -cize, solfficize. [ad. 
Gr. ao\oiisi^€iv, f. cr6\oiKos : see SoLECissi. So 
F. soUciser.'] inir. To make use of, or commit, 
solecisms in language, behaviour, conduct, etc, 

{a) 1627 W, ScLATER Earp. 2 Thess. iiSzg) 225 Absurd 
fellowcs.-solecising continually in opinion, speech, action, 
whole life. 1662 Hibbert Body of pivinity L 207 Men 
compact of meer incongruities, solecising in all, opinion, 
meeches and actions. . . ^ . 

• {b) 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 30/1 A City, called.. 

Soleis, whither he brought also some few Athenians, whose 
Language growing corrupt bj’ that of the Countrj', thej' 
were said to solcecise. 1^0 H, bloRE Myst, Godl. 1. ix. 26 
To phansie the Holy Writers tosolcecize in their language, 
when we do not like the sense. 1699 Bentley Phal. xii. 
320 If these Examples be not suffidentto give Mr. B. some 
dearer apprehension, Avhat it is to solcedze in the Attic 
waj', it’s to no use to add more, 

“Hence SoTecizer, Solecizing* vhl. sb. 

1693 J. Edwards Aiith. O. 4 * H. T. 36 Those persons who 
dream of solecisms in Holy Scripture are the greatest 
soledsere themseU-es. 2895 H. Caluan From Clyde to 
Jordan xxAai 283 There is . .no solecising even m Soli. 

Soled (so^ald), ppl. a. [f. Sole sh.\ or 
Having a sole or soles (of a specified kind). Chiefly 
as the second element in various parnsj-nthetic 


combinations : 

a. Of boots, shoes, etc. (Cf. Single-soled ar.) 
Ii.So Wardr. Acc. £dv.-. IV (1S30) 118 A pair of shoon 
doable soled,.. a pair of sboon single soled. 1541 m 
Academy (18S3) 6 Oct. =31/3 For 6 payre of double solly-d 
shorvne, 4s 6d. j6iz Cotck., Cctlmme, a fashion of high- 
soled busbin «ed by the auncient Tragedians. lysS Denu- 
Rei a? With tivice-sol’d shoes they stamp d it to the 
Hrasef 1760 C Johnston C/itysal (1822) III. i54 He 
sallied out. .in his thick-soled shoes. zSg6 Strand 

XII 210/1 IThe diver’s boots) are leaden-soled. 1899 
Alice Wkner Captain cfLcaists 237 She put on her flat- 
soled stuff shoes. 

b. Of persons or animals. 

« 1740 Tickell Fragi<i. on 74 Such he ‘he dog 

..thoi mean’s! to tram, ..Large leg d, dry sold, and of 
protended claw, “ 

c - Of a water-wbeeL 

1834-6 Enci-cU Meirof (1845) VIII. S8/2 This wheel.. 
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rnust.,he close boarded, or technically close soled round 
Its circumference. 284s Ibid. Index 307/1 Soled wheel. 
Sole-£sll, rare ox Obs. ^ 

*53® Elyot, titjnatina, a sole fj’she with a rough skAmne. 
n* Percival Sp, Diet., Acedia, a sole fish, Soleola. 
20x3 Pilgrimage viiL iv. (16x4) 753 The tayle 

skaled almost of the forme of a Sole.fisb. 1708 Wilson 
Petronijis Arbiter After which came in a Hare and a 
bole-Fish, 

Sol6-flTLke. Se. ? Obs. Also -fleuk, -fiook. 
[See Pluke The common sole. 

Macfarlatu's Geogr. Collect. II, 
(b.H.b.)8o By this means, they catch Fleuks, solefleuks, 
tarbets and severall other fish, a x688 Wallace Descr. Ork^ 
ney (1693) 14 Turbot, Scale, Congir cells, Sole Fleuks. 17x0 
ciBBALD Hist, Fife 51 Buglossus seuSolea, the Sole fiook. 

II Sblcil. [K. soleil sun.J A kind of repped 
woollen fabric. 

2883 Cassells Family Mag. Oct. 696/2 , 1 will begin with 
the new woollens. There are decided novelties in these... 
Amazon Soleil is a plain coloured stuff which is repped. 
iBg6 Daily Ho:vs 27 Mar. 8/7 Orders have been placed for 
soleil and satin makes. 

"f SoIgiu, a. and sb. Obs. Forms: 4, 6 solein(e, 
4-6 soleyn(e, 6 soUeine; 4 soulein, 5 souleyn; 

5 solain, 6 solaino; 5 sulayne, 5-6 solayn(e. 
[app, a. AF, ^solein, "^solain^ a derivative of sol 
Sole a. Cf. OF. soUatn^ sottiain (med.L. soliian-^ 
etes). Now represented by Sdllex a. (see sense 5).] 

A. adj. 1. Unique, singular, rare. 

C1369 Chaucer Detho Blaunche 0S2 Trewly she was to 
mj’n ej’e, The solej'n Fenix of Arabj'c, For there lyueth 
never but one. ^2460 lVisdomsng\n Macro Ptays^ Kjmde 
nobj’ll of kynrede, me xoy j-oxyn base, Ande bat makyt me 
sole^m. C1475 Parienay 6104 So by hym was made and 
furged again OffMaillers the church, with fresh werkesolain. 

- b. Singular, strange, unusual. 

1390 Gower 16 Therofasolein tale I rede, Which 

I schal telle in remembraunce Upon the sort of loves 
chaunce. CX47S Parienay 54^1 Where j'e shall finde this 
solatn auenture, Full Strang vnto sight of ech creature. 

2* One and no more; single, sole. 

« 1400-50 AlexMider 3805 pis solayne sope if I sup 
qucihire sustene it may pe menbris of pe Messedones &: of 
pe many Persens. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 134 
AnothjT j’ewyth a vyse consail and Sauyth al a roialme, 
and so may noght do the Souleyn streynth of one man. 

3. Of places : Lonely, solitary, rare. 

2388 Wyclif Job iti. 24 Consuls of erihe, that bilden to 
hem solejm places [L solitudinesl. 2390 Gower Conf. HI, 

6 Ofte, whanne I scholde pleie. It makth me drawe out of 
the weie In soulein place be miselvtC 

b. Of actions : Done iu privacy or solitude. 

cx^75 Partena;y 4394 Noght-withstandjing [he] v'ent to 
se hir dedes solain. ^ . 

4. Apart from or destitute ofacompanion or com- 
panions; unaccompanied by another or others; 
all alone ; solitary. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 607 Lat cche of hem ben 
solejTi al here lyue. Ibid. 614 I^ue thow soleyn, 2390 
Gower Conf. I, 320 Thus fuloflc there he sat To muse in 
his philosophic Solein wilhoute compaigme. 1400 Morte 
Arih. 2592 , 1 g>’fe pe grace, ..Wxth*thythowe say me sothe 
what thowe here sekes. Thus scngilly and sulayne alle pi- 
selfe one. ^ai4zz Lydg. Two Merchants 527 He weepith, 
wayleth soleyn and solitarye. a 2542 ^VyATT Ps. di. 20 in 
Anglia XIX. 437 So made I me the solaine pelycane. 
b. Of life : Spent in solitude, 
c 1450 Si. Cuihbert (Surtees) 2723 His solayn lif he had 
begonn he vsed forth als he M'as \>x>nn. 

6 . Averse to society; disinclined to be sociable 
or friendly; morose, sullen. 

For the later history of this sense see Sullen a. 

X399 Lakcu Rich, RedeUsvf, 66 And some were so soleyne 
and sad other wittis, pat er they come to pe clos acombrid 
peywere, <1x400 Rom. Rose Hcbatelhalletrechours, 
Soleyn folk and envj-ous. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 463 Soleyne, 
of maners, or he pat lovythe no company, solitarius. a 1529 
Skelton . 5 “/. Parrot 304 Address^mg your selfe, lyke a 
sadde messengere, To ower solcjme seigneour Sadoke. 

— Agst. Comely Coystrowne 51 It is a solemnpne syre and 
a solayne. 1597 J. Kmc On Jonas 282 Philo, mee 

thinkelh, rightly expressed the qualities of these Saturnine, 
solieine, discontented men. 

b. transf. Of bearing or demeanour. 

X534 hloRE Comf. agst, Tribula^’on ii. Wks, 1200/1 An 
whole floud of all unhappy nuschief, arrogant maner, high 
solajTi solemne port. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, May 213 
At last her solein silence she broke, And gan his newe 
budded bea^ to stroke. 

6 . Reserved, retiring, modest. 

CX450 Mirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 27 Hire speche 
lawe and soft, soulejm and fulle discrete. 

B. sb. 1. A single or solitary person. 

2377 Lanci- P. PI. B. XII. 205 He sit neither,. i\Tth may- 
denes ne with manlre-S confessoures ne wydwes. But by 
hym-self as a soleyne, and scnied on pe erthe, 

2. A portion of food for one person. 

. Perhaps the same as OF. solain 'portio monachlca (Du 
Cange, s.v. solatium). 

c 2440 Promp. Parv, 463 Soleyne, or a mees of mete lor 
on a-lone, solinum. 

Hence Soleiuty. Obs. 

cjsoo Wycliffite Bible. Isaiak xxiv. xa Soleyntee (ether 
desolacioun) is left in the citcc, and WTCtchidne^ schal 
oppresse the satis. x^o~zz Lydg. Thebes i. 259 Thus ful 
ofiegendred is Envye In folkcs hcrtes,ofsoleynie and pryde. 

Sole-leather. . Also 5 sole-, sooUether, 7 
soule-, S soal-, 9 sole leather, [f. Sole 2 + 
Leather sb. Cf. Fris. soalUar, Du. ccolUdcr, LG. 
sol; s&lledder, G. soklledtr .] 


L Leather of -a thick or strong kind used or 
suitable for the soles of boots, shoes, etc. 

RedBk. Bristol (1900) II. 103 De faulx qnws 
disloialment tanuK ou correj-ezappellts Solelether tXouer. 

Ao/A/zr/BM// if fc. 11.54, iij. pec’ias de soollether. 
1647 N. )\ ARD Ajjk/. Cuter 32 , 1 would. .set on the best 
pe«e of Soule-leather I have. 1709 Phil. Trans. XXVH 
76 OfSubstance not unlike to English Bend or Sole-Leather' 
1777 Ibid. LXVIII. 117 The tanners of this countiy cannot 
make soal-Ieather in less time. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV 
39 /r The preparation of the thick hides used for sole! 
leather. 1885 Harper’s Mag. Tan. 27S/1 Sole-ieather needs 
a heavier tannage than upper-leather. 

b. allrzb.j as sole-leather brake, case, roller, etc, 

2^4 Knight DUt. MeeJu Suppl. 831 Sole Leather Roller, 
btripper. Greener Breech-Loader x8i Sole-lealher 

cases— that is to say, cases in which best leather is sewm to 
pine frames, ..do well to carry guns in. 2897 OutlngXXX. 
264/2, I pressed down hard on the sole-leather brake, 
stopping the reel entirely. 

2 , Hot. (See quot.) Also attrib. 

1866 Tre(^. Bot. 1071/2 Sole-leather, or Sole-leather Kelp, 
a name given to the thicker Laminarise, as L. digitata, 
bulbosa, &C., without particular reference to any individual 
species. 


Soleless (s^a*l|les), ir. Also sole-less. [f. Sole 
5^.1 + -LESS.] Of boots, shoes, etc.: Having no 
sole; without soles. 

1790 A. Wilson Poet. JVks. (2876) II. 76 Rotten stockings. 
Soleless trampers. 1848 tr. Hoffmeisteds Trav. Ceylon, 
etc. iv. x86 Here, one was limping on with a sole-less shoe. 
2855 Household JVds. XII. 335 Their shoes are soleless. 
2896 Baden-Poivell Maiabele Campaignxvi, Umtini..has 
made sandals for me to wear over — or at least outside— my 
soleless shoes. 


Solely (sou'lili), adv. Forms : o. 6 sooly, 6-7 
solye, solie, 6-S soly (7 solly, soley). ; 3 . 5- 
solely. [f. Sole a. + -lt -.] 

1 . As a single person (or thing); without any 
other as an associate, partner, sharer, etc. ; alone ; 
occas., -without aid or assistance. (Cf. Sole a. 4.) 

a. 2539^ Elyot Cast, Helthe 71 That none of the foure 
complexions haue sooly .. dominion in one man. 2542-3 
Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 4 Any act or actes lawfully 
executed in his life by him self solj’e. 1592 \dOvox.Catharcs 
B xij, Who meanes to sit solie on Olympus, must suffer no 
dimers. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. 
Ivstine LI ij, The younger Andronicus gouerned solye. 2622 
in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908) II. 146 By the Persians 
turnd oult of all, and they left soHy possessors. 2637 
Decree of Star Chamb, in Milton's Areep. (Arb.) 2^ Any 
Copy, book or books, ..which the.. Company of Stationers 
..haue the right.. soly to print. 

/ 3 . 249S Act IX Men. VII, c. 52 § 2 The landes and tene- 
mentis that he held solely or joyntly with other. 2599 
Shaks. Hen. V, 11. Prol. 4 How.. Honors thought Reignes 
solely in the breast of euery man. 26x1 Kkolles Hist. 
7';/r^e;r(t638} 243 Solyman shall. .be driuen leaue Asia, 
to be again by you solely possessed. 2635 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondfs Banish'd Virg. 55 But grant, that they will defend 
themselves, tell me, will they doe it solely or joyntly? 1746 
FjRANas tr. Hor.,Sat i. L 6 Broken with Toils,. .TheSoldiet 
thinks the Merchant solely blest. 2806-32 A. Knox Rem. 
(1844) I, 61 Those who. .would think themselves solely 
qualified to mend the Established Church. x86o hfozLEY 
l/rtiv. Sertn. vii. (2877) 25.1. Is it true ^at habit, solely and 
of itself, does produce positive inclination? 

•f b. Apart from or unaccompanied by others ; 
solitarily. Obs. rare. 

In quot. x6zx passing into adj. 

2582 STANYHURSTy£‘n«V in. (Arb.) 93 Thus father iEneas 
soly. .His long drj'rj’c viadge..chaunted. x6xt Shaks. 
IVint. T. XI. iii. 27 Leaue me solely: goe. See bow he fares. 

2 . Only, merely, exclusively; also (contextually), 
entirely, altogether. 

a. 25S8 Kvd Housek, Phil. ^Vks. (2902) 262 It shall suffise 
me soly to aduise and counsell that [etc.]. 2594 — Cornelia 
1.2, Soly through desire of publique rule, Rome and the 
earth are waxen all as one. 1628 Doughty Serm. Church- 
Schismes 13 Like hole furious spirits abroad, who delight 
soly in fights and vproares. 2663 Spencer Prodigies (1665) 
241 God's Miraculous Works never come forth (like a 
Jugler’s tricks) soly to make men stare and wonder. 2695 
Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth 11. 84 The Deluge. .was not 
soley levelled against Mankind, but principally against the 
Earth that then urns. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iii 155 
The setting out of Tithes, as well as the pajTnent of them, 
was soly left to die Consciences of men. 

1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr,^ Stones 37 The diversity 
proceeds solely from the diversity of the substance. 2792 
Burke Corr. (2844) III. 387, I cannot say it was written 
solely Math a view to the service of that part^*. I hope its 
views were more generaL 2823 J. hlARSHALL Const. Opin, 
(2839) -264 Spain did not rest her title solely on the grant of 
the Pope. 2855 Prescott Philip II, i. v. 1 . 62 In all his 
acts he relied solely on himsrif. xB 3 $ Maneh. Exam.^t 
Feb. 5/3 The questions at issue do not relate solely to 
Egi'pt and the Soudan. 

+ Solembury. Obs.—” (See quot.) 

1639 J. Sjivth Z.ir« Berieleys(xSi5) 111 .=$ Solcmburics, 
i e. service berries. . , x -r- 

Solemn (spdam), a. (adv. and sb.). Forms: 
4-6 solempne (4 soli-), 6 fiol(l)empe ; 4-7 
solemne, 7 soUemn(e, 6- solemn; 5 solom, 6 
EoUem, soleme, sol-, sollom(e, 6-7 BOlem. See 
also SoLEMNT a. and Soles a. [a. OF. solempne, 
solemne (= Sp. and Pg. solemne) or ai L. sol-, 
scllemnis (later also so'llempnss), established, ap- 
pointed, enstomarj’, festive, etc. 

’The formation of the L. word is doubtful; the common 
variant sSl-, soller.nis (formerly expljuned as koa. ^tus, 
sollus whole, and annusyas) is now believed to be due to 
assimilation, or to association with other adjs. in -eanzs.! ■ 
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SOIiEMNESS. 


L Associated or connected with religious rites 
or observances ; performed with due ceremony and 
reverence ; having a religious character ; sacred. 

a 1340 HAMroLE Psalter, Cornm. Cant, 499^0 sail syn^e 
cure psalmy^ is, we sail make solempn hi lonyngis. 
1340-70 Alex. ^ Dind, 735 may her no man,.Wih 
sole(m]pne sacrifice seme hem at onus. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 209 Seint Mammertus .. ordeyned 
solempne letanyes hat beeh i-cleped he Rogaciouns. 1447 
Bokekham Seyntys (Roxb.) n It was doon in ful solemne 
wyse And with many a cer>*nionye. 1528 Cromwxll in 
Merriman Life ^ Lett. (1902) I. 319 The seruicc daylie 
doon., so deuoule, solempne, and full of Armonyc. 1599 
Sandys EuTvfx Spec.{.\ty2) sThe solemnest divine honour 
which I see in those parts. 25x3 Porchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 808 Then came forth the sacrificers, who began the 
sacrifice of men..; for this was their solemnest fesliuall, 
1650 Fuller Pisgah i. viL 17 It is answered, that seven 
was the compleat and solemne number, whereon God him- 
self emphatically insists. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 390 [They] 
with cursed things His holy Riles, and solemn Feasts pro- 
fan'd. 1830 Coleridge Church if State (cd. 2) 226 During 
the solemner Sabbaths of the Spirit. 1847 Tennyson /*nV/c. 
II. 428 At lasta solemn grace Concluded, and we sought the 
gardens. 

b, sfec. Of various ecclesiastical ceremonies or 
ser^uces of a special character (see qnots.), 

1338 R. Brunne Chroru (1810) 2S4 He gifTes a solempne 
‘cursimg, Tille ho hut her on liffes. c 1515 Cocke LorelVs B. 7 
-A solempne dyrj’ge is songe there, With a grete drjmkjmge. 
1545 Siippiic. Poore Commons (E.E.T.S J 69 To this daye, 
thei \’se, on solempne feastes, lo^folow thejT olde ordinary*. 
*577 Harrison Descr, Brit. ii. i, It happened. .in a Roga- 
.tion weeke that the clergy gojmg in solemne procession 
[etc.]. 1699 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. VII. 54 Father Rector 
of ye Colledge performed his Jubilee with a Solemn Mass- 
1700 Ibid. 63 A Solemne Obsequie for Count Colonna of 
Bornhem. 1753 Challoner Cath. Ckr. Instr. 93 In the 
‘high or solemn Mass the Gospel is sung hy the Deacon. 
1834 K. H. Dicby Mores Cath. y, vii. 188 I'he festival of 
the circumcision became solemn in the sixth century. 1866 
X.EE Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 360 Solemn Service, a choral 
celebration of the Holy Eucliarist. igo8 Ch. Times 13 
Mar. 347/2 Parishioners, friends, and relatives gathered 
from far and near for the Solemn Requiem. 

2 . Of da^’s or seasons: Marked by the cele- 
bration of special observances or rites (esp. of a 
religious character); distinguished by, or set apart 
for, special ceremonies. 

01325 Pnse Psalter 25 Stablls he solempne dale. 
^1350 li^Ul. Paleme 1418 pemperour crded stllle in rome 
at he ester tide, & for hat solempne sesoun (ctc.J. 1387 
Trevisa (Rolls) VI. 29 He..forbeed hem mete and 
drinkenge of >vyn but it were in certeyne solempne dayes 
in be gerc. 01400 Apol. Loll. 50 pat fe>’ris nor markets 
bad no place in he kirk in solempne t^'mls. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 194 In festts & solempne day^’s. 
*532 Frith Mirror (,1^2^) 295 The Jews. .were commanded 
to keep the seventh day solemn. 16x1 Bible Nttmb. x. zo 
’Also in the day of your gladnesse, and in yoar solemne 
dayes. 1650 Trapp Comm., Exod. xx. 17 Holle^laies were 
cither quotidian or solemn, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 23 Apr. 
1616, To this there joynes a spacious Hall for soUemn days 
to ballot in. 

3 . Performed with, accompanied by, due for- 
mality or ceremony; of a formal or ceremonious 
character, 

. 01369 Chauces Dethe Blaunche 302 Euerjxhe [bird] 
songe in his wyse The most solempne seruj’se. c 1386 — 
Squire' sT.ti This’ (^mbinskan., halt hisfeste, so solempne 
and so ilche That in this w'orld ne \vas ther noon it llche. 
'ct^eflPromp.Parv, 464/1 Solempne, or feestfuUe,yi'irtV«i, 
eeleber. a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyug 548 Now truly, to 
my thynkynge. This is a solempne drinkynge. 1583 Mel- 
BANCKE Philotimus Ffij, To morrow next there is sollem 
hunting in the parke here adioyning. ^ 16x0 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 723 A solemne horse running, wherein the 
horse that outrunneth the rest hath for his prise a Htile 
golden bell. 1662 J, Davies tr. OUarius* Voy. Amb. Aij b, 
The Accompt of a Solemn Embassy, sent to two of the 
gr^test Princes of Europe and Asia, azqoo Evelyn 
Diary 15 Oct. 1685, Being the King's birth day, there was 
a solemne ball at (^urt, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. iir. iii. 
Till at length,, .in solemn final session, there bursts forth., 
an explosion of eloquence. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, 
(1873) 11- *• *• 3® Thej' were invite to two solemn banquets. 

* 1 * 13 . Formal; regular; uniform. Ohs. 

. 1639 Fuller Holy jydrtv.ix. (1840) 194 Since which time 
we find no solemn taking it [the city] by the Turks, ’ a 1661 
— IVorikies C1840) II. 542 Castles.. able to resist (though 
no solemn siege) a tumultuary incursion. x668 Culpepper 
& Cole Barthol. Anat. i. xvii. 47 Any matter may easily 
repass.. in the solemn Circulation of the Blood. 1704 
Diet. Rust. (1726) s.v. Hot-shoots, Whereupon they'll con- 
tinue a glowng, solemn, and constant Fire, for 7 or 8 hours. 

t o. Customary; carefully observed. Obs~^ 

x6i6 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hummtr Ded. to Camden, 
So solemne a vice it is with them to vse the authoritie of 
their ignorance, to the crj’ing downe of Poetry. 

+ 4 . a.. Grand, imposing; sumptuous, Ohs.. ^ . 

. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1171 He sete on Salamones solle, 
on solemne wyse- 4:1386 Chaucer Man of Lawfs T. 387 
Arryved ben this cristen folk to londe. In Surrie, wath a 
greet solempne route. 01400 Destr. 1630 Priam. .a 
pales gert make ^\^thi^ the Cite full Solempne of a sete 
rialL 1526 Pilgr. Peyfi (lV.de IV. 1531] 1426, Salomon 
huylded a solemne temple.. of stones precyous & quadrat 
or squared, c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cx. ii. In solempne 
rob« they glad shall goe. 1589 PuTTENHA»f Eng. Poesie 
1- XV, (Arb.) 49 For which purpose also the players garments 
were made more rich and costly and solemne, 

•fb. Of great dignity or importance. Ohs. 

0x386 Chaucer* PrhA 2ci9 Ther \vas..A limitour, a ful 
solempne man. 1387 Trevisa Higden I. 3 After 

solempne and wise writcrcs of arte. Ibid. 95 Babylonia., 
was first so solempne >at it contcyned AssjTia, Caldea, and 


Mesopotamia, c 1430 Lyoc. in Pol., Rel. 4- L. Poems {1BS6) 
u ti lykncsse depict vpon a wal.., The hede of 
^re fuIJe solempne and roiall, Intcllectus, hlemorj'e, and 
Resoun. <21513 Fabyan CAn7/». vi. (x8xx) 183 Ethilstanne 
..meite With hym, and his people, at a place called Brym- 
forde, where he had a great and solempne victory. 15^ 
pALRYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 230 Thne 
Judgement saites to be seperate ane frorae another in 
solemne places. 

t c. Famous, renowned, Ohs, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 421 His temple is 
solempne ip ilond DIomedia. 1596 Dalrysiple tr. 
Leslie s Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 22 Edinburgh.,, quhilke 
was noebt litle celebrate and solemne. 

5 . Of a formal and serious or deliberate charac- 
ter : a. Of vows or oaths, sfec. of those made 
under some religions sanction. 

Solemn League and Covenant i see Covenant sh. 9 a. 
c 13*5 Shoreham t. 1785 Of chastete professioun Hys 
[=15] solempne by-beste. 13.. E.E. Allit. P. C. 239 With 
sacrafy’se vp-stt. Sc solempne vowes. a 1450 Myrc i^r 
Hym bat brekeb solempne vow, Or chawnge byt wole, 
sende hym fork now. 4-1489 Caxton Btanchardyn xlvi. 
177 Makyng a grete Sc a solempne oath. 1559 Mirr. Mag., 
Mowhrays Banishment xt, We all agreed and sware a 
solempne oth. 1597 Hooker Eeel. Pol. v, Ixv. § 9 The 
solemnest vow that wee cuer made. 1643 Prynne Sov, 
Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) 54 Such faith is to be given to the 
solemnest Oathes of Kings. 1756-9 A. Butler Lives of 
Saints, St. Frances, The Oblates make no solemn a’Ows, 
only a promise ofohcdtcncc to the motber-prestdenc. x88s 
Month Nov. 436 The Rcdemptoristines were approved with 
solemn and are therefore a Religious Order properly 
so called. 1894 /bid. June 239 According to the Statutes 
the \'ows of thedioir nuns should be those canonically called 
* solemn*. 

b. Of statements, compacts, documents, etc. 

Not always clearly distinct from sense 6. 

1420 in Ellis Otig. Lett. Sen i. I. 67 And aftirward with a 
solempne proposidon dennoancede vn to hym ibys Pes. 
^1449 Pecock vi.3x Alle the trouthis of lawe of 

kinde..wcren wrilen btforc in thilk solempnest inward 
book. 1533 More Debetl. Salem v. Wks. 940/1 But then 
commeth he forthe '"ppon me. .with a very foly Sc with a 
solempne Ij*®. X5& Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 257 There- 
fore we protest. .in solcmmyyse that we are of this mynd. 
1610 Holland CamderCs Brit.oSoTXiOvmss Musgrave..was 
by solemne WTit of summons cau«i to the Parliament. 1671 
•Marvell Corr, \Vks. (Grosart) 11. 385 Our House hath., 
made a solemne vote. That aids given by the Commons 
ought not to be alter^. 1702 Addison DiaL Medals L 
Wks. 1766 HI. 17 The solemn dissertations that have been 
made on these weighty subjects Gray Agrip. t. i, 

Of mutttt'd charms and solemn invootionu x8o6 J. Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life ii. xviii. The most solemn 
assurances of the Barometer that there is nothing to fear, 
1847 Mrs. a, Kerr tr, Ranke's Hist. Servia 263 A solemn 
agreement had been entered into; and Russia was entitled 
to demand its due execution. sZZ^ Enc^cl. Brit. XVII. 
550/2 'But neither in England nor in Sicily did official 
formalism acknowledge cs-en French. .as a nt tongue for 
solemn documents. 

6 . Of a serious, grave, or earnest character: 

a. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

CZ449 Pecock /?<^r.ii.viii. 183 If hi the ymagis. .schulde 
be maad cny quyk and feruent and solempne and xuicbe 
deuout remembraunce. <21548 Hall C//r<7«., Edru. JV, 
234 He toke of bys cappe, and made a low and solempne 
obej’sance, 1590 Gree.ne Never too Late Wks. (Grosart) 
VIII. 77 With a solempne conge departing, he went about 
his bu*=iines. 1602 Skaks. Ham. l ii. 201 A figure like your 
Father . . with sollemne march Goes slow and stately. 2659 
Hammond On Ps. xlriii. 12. 246 Nothing deserving our 
solemnest meditations. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 11. 303 
Therefore our Zeal, if sincere, will be solemn, 1763 J, 
BR0WN'.^<r?/. ^ Music xiL 214 Our parochial Music, m 
general, is solemn and devout. 1827 Scott Chron, Canon- 
gate i, I shall never forget the solemn tone of expression 
with which he summed up the incapacities of the paralytic, 
1833 Tennyson Dream Fair IP'om. IvH, 1 heard Him, for 
He spake, and grief became A solemn scorn of ills. x858 
Ffoulkes Church's Creed or Crown’s Creed 1 36 There is 
a solemn document before the world — I may say one of the 
solemnest, 

b. Of persons. Also iransf. 

1580-3 Greeike Mamiilia "WTcs. (Grosart) II, 239 Be not 
too sad least he thinke thou art sollempe. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. K, iv. L 318 Where the sad. and solemne Priests 
sing still. 1667 hliLTON P. L. iv. 648 Silent Night With 
this her solemn Bird. . Ibid. xi. 236 Some gr»t Potentate 
..solemn and sublime, whom not to offend, With reverence 
I must meet, 1781 Cowper Conversation 299 A shallow 
brain behind asertous roask,..The solemn fop. 1842 Lover 
Handy Andy xxviti, They were again a revcrciU flock, and 
he once more a solemn pastor. 2867 F, H. Ludlow Brace of 
Boys 265 So confused among the* wax-works that be pinched 
the solemnest showman's legs to sec if he was rear. 

ahsol. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus xxvii, 6 But dull water, 
avaunt . . ; seek the sour, the solemn 1 , , • 

c. Of the features or looks. 

*595 Shaks. fohn rv. iL 90 Why do you bend su^ solemne 
browes on me? 1761 Gray Odin 76 What Virgins these.. 
That bend to earth theirsolemn brow. 2832 BsmysTER Nat, 
Magic iii. 43 Thongh the eyes were open, the features were 
solemn and rigid. 1899 Marg. Benson Sc Gourlay Temple j 
of Mui i. II An Arab girl with solemn eyes. 

7 . Fitted to excite serious thoughts or reflec- 
tions ; impressive, awe-inspiring. 

CZ400 St. Alexius (I-aud MS.) 867 pe ^rid tjTne rom pc 
voice Fro hym k^t was don on croice wik gret solempne 
ligth. n425 Abraham’s Sacr. 457 ^ Brome 68 

I,o!..now ^ue we schowyd Thys solora story to 
and smale. 1522 ^Iore De quaf. Noviss. Wks. 84/1 
wind that puffeth vs vp in pride, vpon the solemne smht 
of worldly worship. iS9® Spekser F. Q. *• *9 

raignd a solemne silence oner alL 2642 H. More 
Soul i. in, Ix\% In solcm silency this >*apour rose r rom this 
drad Dale. 17x9 Tickell On the Death cf Addison 15 i 


What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire. 1757 Gray 
Eard 105 What solemn scenes on Snowdon's height. 2821 
Shelley Adouais xlv, His solemn agony had not Yet faded 
from him. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviu. 223 The solemn 
heights of Monte Rosa. 2880 J. F. Clarke Self Culture 
1x1. 75 It becomes vastly more solemn than death. 

•kb. Gloomy, dark, sombre. Obs. 

1602 Shaks. /A rw. i. ii. 78 Customary saites of solemne 
Blacke. 1616 B. Jonso.v Epigr. u Ixxiii, Your parlie-per. 
pale picture, one halfe drawme In solemn- cypres. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Adversity (Arb.) 505 Wee see in Needleworkes 
and Imbroidenes,Itis more pleasing, tohauea LiuelyWorke, 
\T5oa a Sad and Solemne Grounde ; then to haue a Darke 
and Melancholy Worke, vpon a Lightsome Ground. 

8. As adv. Solemnly. rare~K 

X743 Francis tr. Her., See. Poem 20 Let the solemn 
Numbers rise ; Solemn sing the Queen of Night. 

9 . As sb. Solemnity, rare 

1706 De Foe Jure Divino iv. 81 "When subJects..Bind 
their dissembled homage to the Crown And bend the Solemns 
of Religion down. 

10 . Comb. a. Misc., zs, solemn-breathing, -looking, 
-frond adjs., -slowly adv. 

2526 Skelton Magnyf. 1023 Somtyme I syt as I were 
solemge prowde. 1634 Milton Comus^ss A soft and solemn 
breathing sound. 1754 ( 3 ray Progr. Poesy 24 Parent of 
sxveet and soJemD-b^eathing airs. 1817 Lady Morgan 
France 1. (181B) I. 55^ ^ cold, solemn-looking English ser- 
geant. 1872 G. Ma^onald Wks. of Fancy 6- Itnag, ii. 12 
Let the bright sails all solemn-slowly pass. 

b. Parasynthetic, or with pa. pples-, as solemn- 
browed, -measnred, -shaded, -thonghted, -visaged. 

*777 Potter yEsehy/us (zjjg) J. 238 For this beneath the 
solemn-shaded grove Our raptur'd invocations rise, 1838 
Ld. Houghton /*<J 4wr ^ Many Years 22 Solemn-measured 
be your paces. 2842 Lickens Ayier. Notes (1850) X5t/i 
In stiff-necked solemn-visaged piety. 1844 Mrs. Brown- 
INC Lady Geraldine's Courtship xli, Wordsworth’s soletnn- 
thoughled idyl- 1852 Miss hluLocK Head of Family vi, 
A long-limbed, solemn-browed follower of the sciences. 

■f So'lema, v. Obs. In 5-6 solemne, 6 
solemp(n)e. [f. prec., or ad, OF. solem{p) 7 ter, 
-flier.] irans. To solemnize, celebrate. 

2483 Cath. A ngl. 34B/2 To Solemne, solennizare, celelrare. 
*la 2500 Chester Pi. (Shaks. Soc.) J. 23 To raorow'c ibesevcDlb 
daye I will solempe [zr.r.bljm]. 1527 Lane. Wills (Chethana 
Soc.) 1.34, 1 will y« Sir John Walton occupye and solempne 
dj^ine service at the forsaid Chapell. 1555 Eden 
etc. (Arb.) 302 They solemne marriages, and begynne the 
same with fjTe and flimte. 

fSolemnacy. Obs.'^'^ In 6 solempnacie. £Cf, 
next and -acy.] Solemnization. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hald. Soc.) 158 The manner and 
solempnacie of this mariage was so stteingeand heathenly. 

tSolemnation. Oir. ran. [Cf. Solejin ».] 
Solemnization, celebration. 

i470-85MALORy^rr/<Nrvxr.xxxvi.27olVhaa thissoTemna- 
cion was done,thenne came in ihegreneknyghtes^T P®**?* 
lope with thjTtty knygbtes. x656Earl?^Ionm. vc.Boccalini s 
Advts.fr, Parnass.2i6 The dales solemnation of admit- 
tance of the litterati into Pamassu& 

Solenmcltoly (s^Jamk^i), <t- Also -coly. 
[Fancifully f. SoLEir*v <2., after mehnehoiy.] Ex- 
cessively solemn or serious, 

2855 Hauburton Nat. 6* Hum. Nat. 1. ix. 285 Watch his 
face as he goes along, slowly and solemncoly through the 
street. 1B63 Pvcroft Dragons' Teeth I. 254 With sighs 
and groans, pale faces, and ‘ solemncholy * looks. 1894 Mel- 
DRUM Margredel 67 He’s a very solemncholy youth. 

i* Solenill©d, tr. Sc, Obs. Forms: 5-6 sol- 
eznpt, -empnit, soleginit (6 *yt), 6 solenmed. 

[? f. SOLEJIN V. -f -ED.] Solemn, in various senses. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. lx.xix, Thir peple sawe I stand. With 
mony a solempt [so A/S.J contenance. c 2450 Maitl. Club 
Mise. III. 203 Ane haly wattyr fat^of sntier..ior sojemnit 
Testis. 15x3 Douglas /Eneid v. ii. 24 Nelhelp suld 1.. 
c.xcquies, with solerapt \v.r. solemnyt, solempnit] TOmp and 
fair, Dewlie perform. i5®4 K^'OX Bk. Common Order (15S4) 

C vj, The cutting off..by^pubUcke and solemned sentence, 
all obstinate and impenitent persons. 1S®7 Eeg. Pnvy 
Council Scot. 1 . 542, 1 faythfullie affinne be my solempnit 


Hence + Solemnedly adzf. Obs. 

: 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviL {Martha) 202 A 1 fovent 
hyre exequies dewotly did-.S: solerapniUy. 25^ A(fs 
Consiit. Scoil. To Rdr., [They] b^ thair staiulis..xn. 
Hit, bukit, and solempnitlie red to all the pepiIL * 57^3 
egiPrizy Council Scot. JI.'2oo Qure Sovemne Lordis 
immissioneris. .solempnitlie promeist and sweare [«^w* 

r Solemnel, a. Obs. Also 5-6 soIempneUCe. 
, OF. solemfnel, -nal (F. solennel), ad. h. type 

blemnalis.] Solemn. . t,. , 

472 Caxton Recuyed (Sommer) 426/1* Hercnl«..t''ent 
.Ysalamanque and. .he wold m^e there a soiempneU 
mdyc. Eno'dos xv. 60 .An ^ 

d of wynes for lo'kepe a 

4- W. (.60S) Biv. The Kingtor foAj 
th Mlcmnell kepmg inclosed. l 6 x in 
T.S.) 222, 1 dout not hot your Maiestie sal accompus 
is solemnel promesse. 2647 in H^ham i. s.v. 



SOIiEMNIATION. 


®45A He has felt the greater solemnness 
of a bemitic tongue. 

t Solemniation. Obs. rare. \i.'L.sokmni-s\ 

cf. SoLEMNAWON'.J Solemnization. 

1603 Knolles ^/i/. Turks (1638) 192 For solemniation of 
the marriage, [Amurath] prepaid all things with great 
magnificence. 1658 Creshald Legacy 18 Ornaments of 
Solemniatiori of the Royall discent. 

Solomni'fic, a, nojue^wd, [f. SoiiEMN- a.+ 
-(i)nc.] Affectedly solemn. 

• ,i8j3 Beddoes Poems 225 This speech.. begins too de- 
signedly in the established form of solemnific invocation. 

Solemuify (splcmnifai), v. [f. as prec.+ 
irons. To make solemn. Also rejl. 

iSSs L. C. Lillie Prudence 79 Solemnified by the silent 
hidden presences. 1883 G. Meredith Diana III. ix. 164 
Mr. Sullivan Smith had solemnified himself to proffer a 
sober petition. 

■ Solcmnionsly, adv. rare. Also 6 solemp- 
niouslie. [f. Solemn a. + -ions ; cf. OF. solem- 
nteus.l Solemnly. 

<11578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 11. 124 
Thaireftir tbe mariaige was solempniouslie maid. 1910 
Plackia, Mag, Apr. 6 ojli * In the name ov God/ says the 
Pope, very solemniously, * what is the maning ov all this ? * 

Solemnity (sFle'mnlti). Forms : 3-4 solemp- 
nete, 4-5 -ite(e, -ytee, 4-6 -yte, 4-7 -itie (6 
-ytye) ; 4BOllempnete, -ite, 5 -itee, -ytee ; 4-5 
solemnete, -ite(e, 5-6 -yte, 6-7 -itie, 6- solem- 
nity. [a. OF. solempneU, -iti ( = Sp. solemnidad, 
Pg. solemnidade), ad. L. sol-, Jo//e«z(7>)«2V<7f (post- 
classical), f. sol-, sollem{p)nis Solemn a, : see -itv. 
The ME. form solem{p')nete was app. sometimes 
stressed on the first syllable : cf. Solemntt.] 

1 . Observance of ceremony or special formality 
on important occasions : a. In the phrases with 
or in (great, etc.) solemnity. Now rare. 

£1290 S. Eng, Leg. I. 169 Heo bureden Jiat holi bodi 
hasteliche here biside With luyte solempnete i-nov3. 13.. 
E. E, A Hit, P. B. 1313 He sesed hem with solemnete, he 
souerayn he praysecL 135(0 Gower C««/C I. 352 With gret 
solempnete He was unto his dignete Received, andimroned 
king. £2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv, 153 pai here he 
body to a hill with grete sollempnytee. 1470-83 Malory 
.<4r//iKrvii. xxxvi.27oTheBisshopofCaunterburymade the 
weddyng. .with grete solempnyte. <i 1337 Mrs. SI. Basset 
tr. More’s Treat. Passion M.’s tVTcs. 139S hly blessed Martyrs 
'. . shat .. with woondrefull solempnitieenter into heauen. 139a 
Shake. Mids. N. iv. i. 182 Wee'll hold a feast in great 
solemnitie. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. f 2 For bringing 
backe the Arke of God in solemnitie, 1719 Young Revenge 
V. ii.And then, with all the cool solemnity Of public justice, 
give her to the grave. 1739 Robertso.v Hist. Scotl. Wlw. 
1813 L 366 The conference, however, was opened with much 
solemnity. 1873 Times 0 May, The Emperor. .was received 
with all the solemnity that bents so great a Potentate. 

b. In general use. 

£1340 Hampole Psalter cxvii, 26 Makis solempnyte in 
3ouresauIe. £ 1380 Wvclif dfr/. tPks. II. 124 pejewiscalen- 
^iden.'.to have a man 3ovun to hem, for solempnite of he 
feeste. .£ 1400 Iajve Bonavent, Mirr. (190S) 50 The solemp. 
nite and the worthynesse of this feste and this hije day. 

£ 1420 Brut ccxli. 349 pe King, .welcomed hir. ., and made 
here alle he solempnite pat my3t be do. 1302 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W, 1506) 1. ii, Them that be ordeyned of god 

of holy churche as well in case of necess^Te as of solemp- 
nyte. 1333 Eden Treat, New Ind, (Arb.) 14 The king 
hereof vseth great pride & solemnitie. 1613 Porchas Pilgr. 
(1614) 192 If a female child be" home, there is small solem- 
nitie. 1633 More Antid. Aik. it. iii. 5s Instead of all this 
Glory and Solemnity there had been nothing but bowlings 
and shoutings. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scotl. vii. Wks. 1813 
I. 511 Elizabeth resolved that no circumstance of pomp or 
solemnity should be wanting. 1821 Shelley Ginevra 161 
The marriage feast and its solemnity Was turned to funeral 


pomp. 

2 . An occasion of ceremony; an observimce or 
celebration of special importance; a festival or 
other similar occasion. _ ' _ 

a 1300 Cursor M, 13874 lesus went him forth'. . , Til It come 
a solempnite, He com a-gain in hat cite. 1390 Gower Conf, 
III. 166 So mj'hte every man aboute 'ITie day of that solemp- 
nete His tale telle, c 1400 Brut Prol. i Dioclician toughte 
maiyen his Doughtres among all ho knyghtys Mt tho 
wete at that solempnite. £ 1423 Found. St. Bariholomcw_ s 
(E. E. T.S.) 47 This childe..was browght to the forsaid 
Chirche yn the solempnyte of the glorious Apostle, a 1333 
Ln. Berners Huon Ixii. 217 Then they went all with the 
pope to his palays, and there was made the solempnytes of 
y« maryagc. Lambarde Perami. Kent (1826) 259 

KingEdwarde the Seconde..held the solemnitie of a whole 
ChrStmasse in the house of this Manor. 1617 Morvson 
Itin.'m. 219 Among other solemnities, they roasted an Oxe 
in the mlddest of the field for the people. 1673 Temple 
Ess Irel. Wks 1720 1. 119 Many.. may come, not only as 
toa’pnblick kind of Solemnity, but as to a great Mart of 
the best Horses. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 11. 113 Such 
a multitude of People were fed.. during their continuance 
together at those Solemnities. 1763J. Poet.fr Music 

Si.ss Hymns or Odes would he composed, and Sung by their 
Composers at their festal Solemnities. 1834 K. H. Digbv 
Mora Cath. v. vii. 218 Assisting on Easter day at the 
divine office of this great solemnity. . 1867 _F reeman Norm. 
Conn. (1877). L 426 The king engaged in a remarkable 
Eolemriity on the spot which had witnessed his last battle. 
+ b. A ceremonial procession. Obs. 

- 1636 Floating I si. u. iv, Enter in the midst of the 

sonl Amorous ushering the solemnity. 1707 Bond Gaz. 
Nof 4374/1 IVhen the Solemnity came_ nc^ St. Marks- 
Place, the Norton Galley hoisted the Union Co ours. 1731 
Genii Mar. I. 441 A Representation of the Solmnity and 
P^S^ion of the Lord Jlayor of London thro the City. 

- d-S.-Applied concretely (see qnots.). Obs. . 


392 

f *435 Torr. Portugal isgs My two dragons hast thou slan. 
My solempnite they were. 1449 Churchw. Ace. St. George's, 
A/iz«j^rrf in Nicholls (1797) 133, I bequeihe to the seyd 
CmrcD of Seynt George a solempoitfe of array for the fest 
of Corpus ChnstL 

4 , t a. Proper or regular performance. Obsr"^ 

^ on Huib, xv, a At Marches mone, in contrey 

th^is colde, Putacioun hath his solempnite [L. ce/cbraiur], 
p. LaWe Necessary formality, such as is re- 
quisite^ to make an act or document valid. 

1588 in T. Morris Provostt of Methven (1875) 72 The 
solempnitie of the law.. [being] obseruit. 1590 Swinburne 
Jesiamenis 6 7^e testament is imperfect in respect of 
solemnitie, wherein some of the Legal! requisites, .be want- 
|ng. x^^ Caldwell /*. (Maitl. Cl.) I. 63 Not being sealled 
be the scall of the partie, quitk was ane essentiail solemnitie 
of contracts.^ 1669 Chamberiavne Pres. St. Eng. 158 If 
she be Plaintiff, the Summons in the Process need not have 
the solemnity of 15 dayes. 1871 Markbv Elenu Law § 171 
the contract .. should be accompanied by certain solem- 
nities as they are called. 1875 K. E. Dicby Real ProJ>. x. 
1 1 (1876) 374 No solemnity snort of a deed is regarded by 
our law as sufficient to create a right.of this kind. 

6. The state .or character of being solemn or 
serious; impressiveness; gravity; a solemn utter- 
ance or statement, 

_i7ij Addison S^eclator No. 405 P 3 That Solemnity of 
Phrase, which may be drawn from tbe Sacred Writings. 
*74* Middleton Cicero I. i. 2 A writer, who loves to 
raise the^ solemnity of his story by the introduction of some- 
thing 'miraculous. ^ 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Afyst. Udolpho 
xxvit, The solemnity of this silence. .subdued her spirits. 
iSzz-? Good Study Med, [1629) II. 486 At present, from 
a knowledge of the circulation of the blood, we can 
smile at these nugatory solemnities. 1883 Froude Short 
Stud, IV, 11. i. 164 Subjects which in our fathers* time were 
approached only with the deepest reverence and soleihnity, 

f Solexunizate, z'* Obs, Forms: 6 solemp- 
nisate, -zate, .SV, Bolem(p)nizat. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. soUm{p')ntzare,‘\ irans. To solemnize. 

*53® Cranmer Misc, IVrit, (Parker Soc.) II, 360 Marriage 
contracted and solemnisated in lawful age. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. xiv. 80 He dyd solempnisate the 
'day of his birth. 1585 Rec, Elgin (Spald. Cl.) 4 That he 
sail solemnizat the band of matnmonie. 

S6lemnizatio2i(sp:bmni-,-n3iz?*j3n). Forms: 
5 solempnyeacion, 6 -yzaeion, -Szacion, -isa- 
cion. ; 5 soleninyzacyoun, 6 -izacion, 6- -isa- 
tion^ solemnization, [a. OF. solem{f)nisatiDn, 
-izaliout or ad, med.L, solempnizatio \ see Solem- 
nize V. and -ATIOK.] The action of solemnizing 
or celebrating in a ceremonial manner. 

* 1447 Bokenham Seynlys (Roxb.) 32 Wych tyme as shuld 
the solemnyzacyoun Been of that chefehe. 1555 Watreman 
Fardle 0/ Faeions tUxVi. 271 He gocth vp to the aultare,.. 
and so procedeth in the Solempnisacion of y* Masse. 
in Cath. Rec. Soc, Publ,{.n)\\) IX. 167 For the solemnisation 
of which popish feast we thought these persons would as- 
semble themselves together. 1631 in Fills Orig.Leii.Ser.iu 
III, 2^7 On Friday my Lord of Essex. .was present at the 
solemnization of his mothers funeral. 1651 Baxter Infant 
Bnpt. ZQ5 The secondary .. Act, and Instrument, being 
but the Ceremonial solemnization, 18*0 Monthly Rev. XCl. 
501 A solemnization of this kind. .would in my judgment., 
have a happy influence. 1B63 H. Cox Instil. Hi. Hi. 626 
Coronation was but a . . national solemnization of the descent. 

b. Spec. The celebration or performance 0/ a 
marriage. 

T497 BP. Alcok Mofts Per/. D iij, The solemp^sacion of 
the maryagc of the s^use of heuen. c 1535 in Ellis^ Orig. 
Lett. Scr. ir. IL 89 For the solempnisacion of matrimonie 
betwenc you. ZS48-9 (Mar.) Bk, Cont,^ Prayer^ Ofices 
y The forme of sofemnizacion of matrimonie.^ x6*s in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 190 The solemnization of the 
Nupiialls of our King and Queen and ihe Madam of 
France, 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) HI. 77 Out came, 
with great diffidence,.. a proposal of speedy solemnization. 
*797 Mrs, Radcliffe lialtan xiii. To urge an immediate 
soiemnisation of their marriage. 1858 Froude Hist. Eug, 
III. xvii. 506 The solemnization of the marriage was extorted 
from bis 5lajcsty against his will. 

+ Solemnize, sb. Obs.~^ £f. the vb.] Solem- 
nization ; solemn rite. 

2390 Spenser F,Q.s,x,, Though spousd, yet wanting 
wedlocks solemnize. 

Solemnize (sF'Iomnoiz), w. Forms; 4-6 boI- 
empniso (5 -ese, -isli), 5-6 -yae, -yze, 6-7 
solempnize ; 6- solemnise (6-yse), solemnize, 
[ad. OF. solem{p)niser, -izer (=Sp. and Pg. 
solemnhar), or med.L. solemnizare : see Solejin 
a. and -Ize. In older verse tbe stressing j£/£v;wji£ 
occasionally appears.] 

L irons. To dignify or honour by ceremonies ; 
to celebrate or commemorate by special observ- 
ances or with special formality. 

' 1382 tVycLiF I Esdras 1. 20 There is not solempnisid such 
a pasch in Irael, fro the times of Samuel. 2460 Capgr. 
Chron, (Rolls) M Hermes wrot a hook that Esteni day 
schuld evjT be solempnyzcd on a Sunday. 1480 Caxton 
Myrr. lit. x. 155 To solempnise suebe dayes as holy chj’rche 
hath ordej-ned. 1330 Palscr. 724/2 Tbe bouchers in Izmdon 
solempnyse s.aynle Lukes daye above all feestes in the yere. 
J397 Beard Theatre God's judgem. {1612) 272 To the end 
the better to solemnize bis entrie 10 the crown e, commaunded 
a sumptuous and pompons banket to he prepared. -1623 
Lisle jEl/rie on O. 4 N. Test., Many thousands of Angels 
solemnised his birth with heavenly songs. 1632 Lovedav 
tr. Calprenlde’s Cassandra i. 22 Ibese two eniaged Pnnees 
solemniz’d their mntnall furybythedeathofso many thou- 
sands. 1737WHISTOS Josephus, Antig.xrt..-m.%sp.y.nfya 
was solemnizing bis birth.da3L 1787 Burns Ode Birthday 
Pr. Chas. Eduard 15 We solemnize this sorrowing natal 
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day, To prove our loyal truth. 1838 Tihrlwall Greece xliil 
ficencelt‘l)ffim.‘° Steal magni. 

2 . To celebrate (a marriage) with proper cere- 
monies and in due form; also, to perform the 
ceremony of (marriage). 

1426 Lydo. in Pol. /’££/« (Rolls) II. 136 And there In 
Troys also was solempnesed The mariage, to conferme un 
the peas. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VI I, c. 2 fir SoThartb«? 
espousels be solempnvsed m Churche, Chapell. or Oratorv 

betwenehis maiesiie and.. the bdy Catherine 
1588 Gkeene Perimedes Wks._(Grosart) VII. 84^ Bradamant 
..with great pompe solempnised the Nuptials x6i«; G 
^h^msTrav. 66 They buy their wives of their parents, and* 
record the contract before the Cadi, which they after soiem- 
mze in this manner. 1657 in Pemey Mem, (1904) il. 120 
ihe manage of the Protector’s daughter to Warwick’s 
sonne, is ^thwith to bee solempnized. 17x3 Guardian 
No. 7 ? 3 *^6 immature marriages solemnized in our days. 
X797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, He found a priest who 
would solemnize their nuptials. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Muskeiaquid Wks. (Bohn) I. 484 And wide around, the 
marriage of the plants Is sweetly solemnized. x886 Act 4^0 
rict.^ c. 14 § I No person shall be subject to any proceed- 
ings m any court.. for solemnizing matrimony between the 
aforesaid hours. 

b. To wed ceremonially. no7tce-use, 

XS9* Breton Pilgr. Parad. Wks. (Grosarl) I. 20/2 Where 
sacred mercy first did solempnize The spirite to the fleshe 
in mariage. 

c. absol. To marry, 

Z748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 168 Let the articles 
be drawn up, and engrossed ; and solemnize upon them. 
1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title 1. 212, I am 
unalterably resolved never to marry any other woman ; and 
..should I solemnize upon her recovery [etc.]. 

3 . To hold, observe, perform, 'f' proclaim, etc., 
with some amount of ceremony or formality. 

*483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 233/2 Wherfore themperour cs- 
tablisshed .. that the counseyl shold be solempnyscd at 
mylane. ^ X487-8 in Prynier(E.'ReIL,%,) 170 The Banys where 
solempnishyd & published betwixt Annes Skernc.,and 
Peres Courteys. 1^8-9 (May) Bk. Com. Prayer, Com- 
snitnion x2i lTie Minister hauyng alwayes some to com- 
municate with him, may accordingly solempnise so high 
and holy misteries, with al , , due ordre, x6o2 Warner 
Eng. Prose Addlt, 241 There..did [^neas] solemnize an 
Anniuersarieat theTombeof his father. 1603 in Ellis OnV- 
Lett. Ser. 1. Ill, 72 To-morrow.. wee doc solemnise the 
runeraiIs..of her late Majesty, X64X Milton Ch. Govt. v. 
Wk.*?. 1851 III, 117 To solemnize some religious monthly 
meeting different from the Sabbath, X703 m Cath. Ree, 
Soe. Puht, VTI. 140 The Anniversa^ Service for Henri 4 
was Solemnized this I^Iorn. x8»x Scott Kentlw, xxxili, 
llie scene of solemnizing some high national festival, 1835 
Tuirlwall Greece X. 1 . 4S7 The Megarmn peasantry were 
compelled to solemnize the obsequies of every Bacchiad. 
X897 G. Allen 7 'y/e-writer Girl xviL 2B9 Dinner solem- 
nised, we witbdrewto the'comfortable divans of the balcony, 
f 4 , To celebrate with praise or commendation; 
to laud or glorify. Obs. 

15x4 Barclay Eeloges iv, (1570) C v b/2 And to what vices 
that princes moste mtende, 'i'hose dare these fooles solem- 
nize and commende. e X586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cviil i, 
My hart is bent., God’s name to solemnize. rcx6z9 
Fotherby Atheom, 11, i. § 7 (1622) 184 Vnto the Sunn^ 
whose glorious regiment All dayes solemnize, x6s2 Loveday 
tr, Calprenidc*s Cassandra r. 40 The braveryof the Course 
was solemnized with a gcnerall Shout. 1687 Loud. Gaz, 
No. zz66/i We cannot be satisfied., that what Your Majesty 
hath now done for them, should be more Solemnized, than 
what You have always done for us. 

6 . To make solemn ; to render serious or 'grave. 
1726 Pope Odyss, xvii. 245 Holy horrors solemnize the 
shade. 1760-7* H. Brooke Fool of Qttal. (1809) III. 140 
Such an inward awe and veneration, .as, for a while, sunk 
bis spirits, and solemnized his features. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration. Judie. Evid, (1827) II. 561 He solemnizes his tone 
. .and beholds in the air a host of difficulties. X84S Mar- 
TINEAU Misc. (1852) ZT4 A rcliglous ceremonjal invested with 
every beauty that may touch and solemnize their hearts, 
1871 Mozley C/niv. Serm. vi. (1876) 23X 'I*hat remarkable 
desire.. seems to be innate in all,.. the desire to be solem- 
nised. People like being awed. 

ahsol, i^S Mozlzy Miracles vii. 133 A supernatural fact 
^.is a potent influence; it rousc.«, it solemnizes. 

6 , rnir. To speak or meditate solemnly, 

1836 Frasers ATag. XIV. 733 [He] had sermonised and 
solemnised in sepulchral vaults and feudal towers. 

Hence Solemnized ppl, a, 

1641 G. Sandvs Pnraphr, Song Solomon ill. iii. 13 At that 
solemniz’d Nuptial! Feast, 

SoTemnizer, rare, [f. prec.] One who 
solemnizes or performs a solemn rite. 

*577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl, Hist., Eusebius x. Iv, Setting 
before our mind the author and solemnizer of this present 
Feast. <21634 R. Clerke Serin. (1637) 518 The second 

regard is of the Solemnizer, ., Christ himselfe, 1706 St£\'EKS 
Span.-Eng. Diet, i, Solemnisaddr, a Solemnizer.. 

SoTemuizing', vbl, sb. [f. as prec.] The action 
of celebrating solemnly or ceremoniously. 

2565 Stapleton tr. Beads Hist. Ch. England iSo The 
catholike solemnising and dewe observation of the time 
ofCbristes resurrection. 159* Horsey (Hakl. Soc.) 

171 Great feastings and trumps was at the solempnicinge 
of th'is mariage. 1634 Brereton Trav, (Chetham Soc). 64 
It was as long in solemnizing as our marriag^ a 2714 
Sharp Imit. Christ iii. Wks. 1734 Y. 266 'The feast of the 
dediration, for the solemniring of tvhich we find our Saviour 

makingajouiney to Jerusalem. 

So'lenuuzing', ppl- n- That 

solemnizes or renders solemn. 

j6i4 Selden Titles Honor 137 The Danems or Singers, 
and number of the solemnizing Sacrificers. J807 C iisiEO.N 
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jn Cams Life (1847) 218 This had a sweetly soUmnuIns 
effect. x855> Cornwalus Ne\o Wcrld I. 228 No soiemnis- 
ing: associations seemed to connect themselves with the., 
hallowed ground. 1871 ^Iozley Urtiv, Serm, v. (1876) 105 
This judicial character of war.. enables it to produce its 
solemnising type of character. 

So'leinnly, Ohsr"^ Of a solemn 

or sacred cHaracter. 

1482 ^lonk of Eveshojn (.Arb.) 106 Who ys he that wolde 
hot ful gretly sorow to see so feire and so solemly a body 
to be caste under so grete ihlurlis and sore peyD3'S. 

Solemnly (sp'bmli), adv. Forms : a. 4 sol- 
femplike, -lich.e; 4-6 solemply (4 -lie, 5 -lye, 
fioUemply); 4 solemliclie, 6 -ly. /3. 4 soil-, 
solempneliclie ; 4-6 solempnely (4 -lie, 5 -li), 
solempnly (6 -lie) ; $-6 sollempn(e)ly. 7. 6 
solemnelie, 6^*1 -ly, 6- solemnly, [f. Solemn 
a, + -LY 2. Cf. OF. solUmpiutnent, L. sollenmiier, 
MDu. solem{^f)neUCy 'Ujc^ In a solemn manner, 
in various senses of the adj. ; ceremoniously, for- 
mally; gravely, seriously, etc. 

c. Cursor HL 6097 In mining sal 5’e bald J>Is daf,.. 

Solemplike wii-in your lai. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
111.391 To brenne noble bodies whanne J>ey were dcdc, 
and kepe he askes solempliche in solempne place, £1430 
Lvoa Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 19 Solemplye [they] gan 
him conveye in dede Up into the chirche. 1473 Penial 
Bk. Ctifar-Angus (1679) I. 172 The forsad Robert and 
Thomas.. swur sollemply ^'pon the haly wangelis. ^ 2535 
CovERDALE yndit/i xvi. 26 The daye wherin this victory 
was gotten, was solemply holden. a 1548 Hall Chron.^ 
Hen, 11 ^, 22b, The kyng..was by the senate and mages- 
trates solemply receyued. 1565 Cooper T/ies, s.v,‘ CelelrOf 
To bryng solemly to buriynge. 

a 1325 AIS, Ra^vL B.jzo If. 30 b, te notes ant te 
fins.. ben communeliche and sollempneliche i-radde. C1330 
R. Brunne Citron, IVace (Rolls) 15401 He was Iryrled ful 
■solempnely. 1390 Gower Conf. III. ^29 The hihe festes 
of Neptune. .Sollempneliche the! besihe. ez449 Pecock 
Re/>r, IV. iv. 445 To whom Poul wrote more in quanlite and 
more sdlempneli and ofur. 1470-85 Malory Arthur viir. 
xxxvi. 328 They were wedded and solempnly held theyr 
marj'age. 1513 i^loRC Hist, Rich, Ilf Wks. 60/z She was * 
solempnely sworne to say the trouth. 2587 Greeks Euphues 
Wks, ((Srosart) VI. 177 Being sollempnly set in a coole 
Arbour. 

y* Robiksok Morels Utopia n. (Arb.) 134 After that 
■ivarre is ones solemnelie denounced. 1577 Googe Heres- 
hMifs Hush, IV, (1586) 170b, I founde of late., an Owle 
sitting solemnly in the nest. 1645 Sir T; Browke Pseudt 
Bpid,^l<) Eve. .was not solemnly begotten, but suddenly 
framed. x67x Miltok Samson 1731 To fetch him hence 
and solemnly attend With silent obsequie. 17x6 Lady 
^I. W.^ Montagu Lett, I. ill. Z2 The thick shade of the 
trees.. is solemnly delightful. 1766 Goldsm; Vicar i, I 
solemnly protest 1 had no hand in it. 18x7 Shelley Rev^ 
/r/.!?/// v.xli,Solemn]y and slow., the wind bore that tumult 
to and fro. 1855 Jiacaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 507 The 
right of the people to resist oppression, .bad been solemnly 
recognised by the Estates of the realm. 1874 Greek Short 
Hist. vi. § 5. 315 Luther's works were solemnly burnt in 
St. Paul’s. 

Solemnness, variant of Solemness. 
f Solemnty. Ods, In 4-5 solempte; fprob. 
a reduced form of ME, so’leinpuetL^ Solemnity* 
1303 R. Brukkb Handl. Synne 9632 As a-nouher cbyld 
sbuld ha be pat hade receyu^e the solempte. X38Z Wvclif 
Lev, xxiiL 41 And je sbulen halowe the solempte of byxa 
scuen daj'es. 

i* Solextiny, a. and adzt. Ohs, In 5 solempny, 
-ni. [f. Solemn a."] A. adj. Solemn, 

CX420 Citron, Vilod. 1797 Bot a solempniere dedicacione 
for-solhe per nasin Wylton neuerbyfore dayj’-done, 
2448-9 Metham /F^r.(E.E.T.S.) 51 And euery man that he 
coude off myrlh or j)ley Schuld schewe 3’t., this solempny 
•day. C1450 Godstovj Reg. 489 That the fast of sejmt 
Jlargarete myght be the more solempayere and the more 
•devoutly be halowed and honoured. 

B. adv. Solemnly. (Cf. Solennt advf) 

cz'gjsSc. Leg.Saintsitxsr'w.iMachor^ 1207 pare solempni 
with honbure hai grathit for it a sepulture. <1x470 Coniin. 
Brut 493 And In euery town by pe way he had solempny 
-his Dinge bn pe eyyn, & masse on pe mome." 

A" Sbleny and s5.^ Ohs, Also 5 solenne. [a. 
•OF. soleiine ( = It. solenne), ad. L. sol-^ soUennis, 
vaf. of sbllemhis Solemn a:"] 

A. ' dcfy\ Solemn, in various senses. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) HI. 297 A feste of gandres was 
made solenne and kepede at Rome in the Imlendes of June, 
.cx4$o Promp. Parv. (W.) 421 Solenne, or i^xdoX^fesiiuus. 
1530 Palsgr. 325/1 Solen, nat cherefull, Pencif. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, I. 530 Syne ^rauit [he) wes in to his 
graif., with sacrifice solen Of Cristm wj’is with mony nobill 
jnen. 2570 Levins Manip, 62 Solen, solennis. 

B, sb. ? A formal residence. 

1447 Bokekham Seyntys (Roxb.) 29 In this seya cnerche 
was an abbeye, A solenne of munkj’S whil that it stood. 

Solen (s^a’len), sb.“ [a. L. so/^t, or Gr. gcvAj;!', 
•channel, pipe, syringe, shell-fish, etc. So F. so/en.j 
1. Zoo/, The razor-fish, So/en ensts or siliqua. 

1661 R. Lovell Anim. ff Min, 240 Solen... The fl&h Is 
sweet ; they may be eaten fryed or boiled. 1752 Hill Hist. 
Anim, 170 The large, brown, common Solen, called the 
Razor-shell and Sheath-shell. 2776 hlEKOES de Costa 
Elem. Conchdt, 233 Shells with valves, that.. are alwa>’S 
open and gaping in some part; ascbamse, pinn2fe,Solens, etc. 
'i^'^'^\S^\\3V,zv(.\T:Cttviers Anim. Kingd. 268 In the Solens, 
properly so called, the shell is .cj’lindrically elongated. 
184X-71 T. 'R. JonEsAnim. Kingd. 538 The Solen exdvatea 
for itself a very deep bole in the sand. 

Comh. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. sigSolea-Iike NjTnphidte. 
2/ Surg, (See quols.) 
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1693 (r, Blancar^s Phys. Did. (cd. 2), Solen, an oblong 
Instrument which Surgeons Use, to contain a broken 
Member. 1875 Kkicht Did.Mech. Soien,..{a) a 

cradle for a broken limb; (h) a tent or tilt of splits or 
wands to bold the bed-clotbes from contact with a broken 
or sore limb. 

Hence (from sense i) Solena'ceau sb. and a.; 
Solena'ceons a, 

J842 BRAKDEi?/V/..SW’.,ctc:. ity)/tSoltn:iCt:ins,Solenacea, 
..the name of a family of Dimiary Bivalve Molluslts, of 
which the razor shell {So/en) U the type, 1850 Ogilvii^ 
Solenaceous, relating to the Solcnaceans. 

Solender, obs. form of Sallender. 

Soleness (spo-lnfe). Now rare, [f. Sole a.J 
*pl. Solitnde; solitariness. Obs. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. 11. XV. 235 Forto haue quietnes and 
soolnes to preie to God or to a SeinL 1534 Whitiktok 
Tul/yes Of ices (1340) 63 A large house is ofte a reproche 
to his master, if there be in it soolnesse and no recourse, 
1612 J, Davies (Heref.) Muse*s Sacr. Svits. (Grosart) II, 
6S/2 Solcncsse, brings sadnesse; Company, but strife. 
a 16x8 Sylvester Monodia 100 Her selfe to sadnesse and 
to solenesse taking, 

2. The state or condition of being sole, alone, or 
apart. 

1587 Golding De Mornay vi. 90 The first God. .being 
afore the Beecr, and alone, .. yet .. abydeth still in the 
solenesse of his vnitie. 1631 R. Boltok Corn/, Afl. Cause. 
xi. (1635) 274 He is much troubled with solenesse in suffer- 
ing,^ ai 66 z Fuller IVorthies (1840) I. 39 The laurel im- 
porting conquest and sovereign^*, and so by consequence 
soleness in that faculty, 1748 (Jiiesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 
clx.74 An advantage which France has;., which is (if I may 
use the expression) Its sole-ntss, continuity of riches and 
jwwer within itself. 1889 Macm. Mag. Jan. 205/1 The 
Greek islander is never coarse, balanced, as be is,- with 
curious solcncss, between the barbarian and the gentleman. 

Solenette (£Polne*t, splene*t). [Irregularly f. 
Sole s 6.^ + -(n)ette.] The little sole, Monochirus 
lingualutut or Solea ininuta. 

2839 Yarrell Suppt, Brit. Pishes 36 The Solenelte< or 
Little Sole, x88x CassetCs Hat. Hist, V. 73 The Solenette 
..attains a length of five inches. x%2 Chambers's Encycl. 
IX. 559/2 The Solenette.. is the smallest British species. 

go'lenliofeil. [Seedef.] Solenhofen s/ate or 
sioyie, a fine-grained variety of limestone, used 
esp. in lithographic printing, quarried in the upper 
beds of the Jurassic formation at Solenhofen in 
Bavaria. So So/en/iofen bed. 

2833^4 Encycl, Metrop. (1845) VI. 634/1 Solenhofen beds. 
In the centre of the German Jura. .occur beds of while 
fissile limestone, now universally employed in lithography, 
iRix Penny Cycl. XXL 256/1 The Jurassic limestone of 
Solenhofen, commonly called the Solenhofen sble. 1882 
Encycl, Brit. XIV.^ 698/x The Solenhofen stone, in its 
chemical decomposition, consists of JIme and csThonicacid. 

Sole’nial, <7- [f. Solen-iom+-ial.] Of the 
nature of. a canal or pipe; 

1900 G. C. Bourne in Trans. Linn, See., Zool, VII. x. 
S32 Fr^h solenial outgrowths of the chief members give 
rise to new lateral members. 

SoTenite« £a, F. solSnite : see Solen sbP^ and 
-ITE tea.] A fossil razor-fish or solen. 

182^32 iu Webster. 2849 Craig, Soleniie, a fossil Solen, 
of whicn Lamarck describe five species as occurring in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 1850 Ogilvie s.v,, Fragments of 
solenites are found in the Essex cliffs. 

II Solenitiiii (solrnii/m). PI, Bolenia. [mod, 
L,, ad. Gr, cooXliviov, dim. of trtuA^j' S olen -J 
(See first quot.) 

1900 G. C. Bourne in Trans. Linn. Soc., ZooI.WI.t:. 522 
The anastomosing ^canals lined by endoderra which place 
the zooid cavities in communication have been variously 
named ‘stolons *, ‘nutritive-canals’, ‘ccenencbjmial tubes *, 
and so on. I propose to call them solenial Ibid, 532 The 
anthoslele sends upa solenium. 

t So-lenly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. SoLEN a, + -ly 2.] 
Solemnly; ceremoniously.' 

1393 Lancl. P. pi. C. IV. 54 In masse and in’ matyns.. we 
shuUeh synge Solealiche and sotbllch as fora sustre of cure 
ordre, c 1400 Deslr. Troy 873S There set was full solenly 
besyde the high aulter, A tabemade. 

f Sole'imial, a; ObS.~~^ [f, L. soUnn-is ; see 
Solen al\ Also t Sblemnic a. (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeraxi I, Solennicke, vsnall once a yeere. 1656 
Blount Clossogr,, Solennial, yearly, used or done every 
year at a certain tim^ publick, solemn, accustomed, 
f Sole*nnit, var. j<7/(f/7wrV SoLEMNED iz. Obs. 

1562 WinJet tVks, (S.T.S.) 1. 27 Anenotable cause of thir 
sblennit dayis geuis the said renownit Father Augustine. 

+ Sole’nniiy* Obs, Forms : 5 solenite, 5-6 
fiolennite,' 6 -itye, 7-ity. [a, OF. solenniU (=7 It-. 
solenhitd), var, of solemmti Sole 3INITT,] Solem- 
nity, formal celebration, etc. 

c JAOcLaud Troy Bk, He weole to that soIenmte,The 
temple and thalloj’e lose, c z^oo Destr, Troy yryz Priam 
presily gert ordan A gret solenite. Ibid. 9094 With Sacrifice 
& solenite vnto sere goddes. c 1475 Hart. Contin. Hig(^n 
(Rolls) VIII. 446 Within whichesolennile he made iiijerles. 
1565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch, Eng, iBz The solen- 
nite whereof beginnetb in the euening of the xlii), daye. 
Z59S in Caih, Bee. See, Publ* V. 360 Within the Oclav« 
te solennitye of Sl LawrCTce. 1647 J. Taylor Lib, Proph. 
ii. 51 That they should with so great pomp and solenmties 
engage mens perswa&ions. ^ j- 

So 'f' Solenniza'tioji [F. solenmsaiiQfi\, solem- 
nization. f SoTennize v. [F. soletwiser, It. solen- 
ttizzare'jf to solemnize, to perform, i* Solenny adv. 
[cf. SoLEsryr ddv.lj solemnly. Obs, 
c 1450 Cev, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 71 This Is the hyest fest of 


cure *£olcnnyzacion. c 2440 Pallad. on Hush. ni. 345 And 
in this mone. .Thy graffyng good hit is to *solennire. x^ 
Greene Penmedes Wks. tGrosari) VII, 42 The marriage 
of the Gentlemen was sollenised the next weeke after. 1480 
in joih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 315 A Masse of 
the Holi Goste *solenny sayde and song. 1^5 Ibid. 3x9 
The Maire..and commynes, bene swome all and singlerly 
solenny on the bocke. 

Soleuo- (s<?lr*uj), combining form of Gr. 
channel, pipe, etc., as solenocyte, one of the 
cells found in the nephridia of certain polychastan 
worms; sole*nodon(t, one or other of certain in- 
sectivorous mammalian rodents native to the West 
Indies and America, as the agouta, S, paradoxus, 
or the almiqui, .S'. ciibanns\ soleno’gyne, soleno- 
Bte’licA, Bol. (see quots.); Bolenosto'matous a., 
of, belonging to, or resembling the genus Soleno- 
sfomus of lophobranchiate fishes. 

Various other examples, as solenocchch, salettoglyphi 
solenopharyux, solenostome, eta, are recorded in some 
recent Dlcts- 

1902 Encycl. Brit. XXXIII. E82 The blind branches are 
beset with peculiar cells, the *solenocytes. 2840 CuznePs 
Anim, Kingd. So The *Solenodon.. resembles a gigantic 
Shrew, but with coarse fur. 1871 Cassells Nat. Hist, I. 
362 The existence of a Solenodon in someof themoantainous 
parts of the island ofCuba. 2S96 Sclater in Geog. yrnl. 
VII, 288 The affinities of which.. seem on the whole to 
approach the Solenodonts. xE66 Treas.Bot.z<y]t{-z*Soltno- 
^71^, alitlle Australian perennial herb of the 
united with Lagenophora under the name L. Solenogyne. 
In aspect it is very like our own drisy. 1900 B. D. Jackson 
Gloss, Bot. Terms 243/1 *Soleno5telie,..\ia\in% a tubular 
stele with internal and external phloem Geffreyk 2855 
J. Phillips Man. Geol. 60 According to the ordinarj'.. 
notion of their food, gasteropodous mollusca with shells may 
be ranked thus: — Holostomatous pbytophaga,.;*SoIeno- 
stomatous zoophaga. 

Solenoid (s^l/'uoid, sffa’lenoid), [a. F. solln- 
oide, f. Gr. acaX-fiv. see Solen j 5.2] 

L Electr. An electro*d}Tiainical spiral, formed 
of a vrire with the ends returned parallel to the axis ; 
a series of elementary circuits arranged oa this 
principle. 

zZys. H ayidbk. Nat. Philos.t Eleciro-btagnei. xiL J 270 
(L.U.K.) 83 Collecting together a great number of similar 
helices, .and uniting them in one mass. Such an arrange- 
ment is called by Ampere an Electro;d>’naroic Solenoid. 
xSSx Nature XX V. 167 The main current w made to pass 
through a pair of concentric solenoids, and in the annular 
space between these is bung a solenoid. 1897 Cv^KiTkee^ 
Electr. If MagrMism 254 A number of c!ementar>’^ circuit 
placed at equal distances apart along any line wtb their 
planes at right angles to that line is called a solenoid. 

2. Med. A kind of cage for containing a patient 


during medical treatment 

2902 Brit, Med, frnl. No. 2092 FpiL Med. Lit, 29 Jhe 
subject was seated m a large solenoid or cage, and expired 
through a gasometer. 2903 Ibid. No. 2203. 654 The succ«s- 
ful treatment of diphtheria and tetanus witmntbesolenoid. 

Solenoidal (spl-, soulenoi'dal), a, [fi prec, + 
-.Ui,} Off pertaining or relating to, a solenoid ; of 
the nature or having the properties of a solenoid. 

1873 Maxwell Electr. 4* Magn, I. 2t The distribution 
of the vector quantity is said to be SolenoidaL 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XV. 230/d Solenoidal Magnet5..[are] such 
that the vector I satisfies the solenoidal condition. 1897 
Curry Theory Electr, 4- Magnetism 256 This solenoidal 
arrangement of the molecular currents. 

Hence Solenoi'dally adv. 

1883 Encycl, Brit. XV. 231/1 VTiea a body is solenojdally 
magnetized. Ibid.^ The magnetic action of a solenoidally 
magnetized body. ' - _ 

f SoTent, a, Obs.~^ [? f. L; sol-ere to be wont.J 
? Usual, cQstomi^’. 

1658 Franck NcHk. Mem. (1694)?- vi, There the R^ks 
and the Groves will be our solenl Reception, and the Cities 
and Citadels supply us with Accommodation. 

Solepers, obs. variant of SubplIce. 

Solerl(Eo“-l*).. [f.S0LE». + -EBl.] Onewho 
sol^ boots or shoes. 

2884 L. IjM-ttvoy^nCo-cper. Commzv. viii. (ic86) 173 The 
operatives in a shoe-factory the ‘ tappers the * solcrs , 
the ‘finishers *. 2902 Longm. Mag. Dea 250 Some were 
only eyelet-hole makers, others were sole-peggers, or tongue- 
sewers, or solers and heelers. - ■ 

fSoler^. Obs.-^ \a. QV, {fsoler) soherfX.L. 
so/iufftj perh. by confusion with soler Sollae sb.^J 


iirone. , - •ii 

340 Hamrole Ps.f Comm. Cant. 502 yat he^ S5*tt wip 
,cts and hald solcre of ioy [L. solium glorie). 

Jolera (salera). [Sp.] 

A blend of sherry vdne. 

;i Redding ilW. IK,;/«3s6 The finest wines come thus 
England in cases. . . Soleras, siileen years in u nod (elcN 
From Vineyard to Decanter 0% In the shippers b^e„a 
ir soleras are kept, each contained in a giycn num&er oi 
L i883 Encyet. Brit. XXIV. fty/i The »ines..aic 

d for a number of years as re/crar. _ K If 

A yvine-cask, nsu. containing a uonble cult. , 
3 T. G. StlAW IVine 136 Slocks are kept in ^iis 
^generally douhie butts, called soleras, loid. Jj3 Ih. 
s of the soleras arc never driven ban-.e. 
lerfe, obs. forms ofSoLtavlt si. 
iTeret. raie. fad. ined.L. rc/amVi/iK,' dim. 
'/orriiOT SoLtavr. jAlJ A small npper room. , 
r T. H. Turneh Dom. ylreiit..l. v. 0,7 To make a 
in soferct above the gai^tay there. Hid. m, tZ. 
loret(te/ variants of Solleeet. 



.SOLERT. 

+ Solert, flf. Obs, [ad. L. sdleri-^ stem of solersj 
Rollers, f. solhts whole, entires aw art.] Clever, 
wise ; characterized by cleverness. 

i6iz Cotta ^(sc, Dang, Pract* Phys, 3 An exact and 
exqu^ite disquisition of a sound and solert judcement. 
i678CuD\yoRTH Iniell, Sysi. 1. v. 685 ITiat Man was there- 
fore the Wisest for most Solert) of all Animals, a 1680 
Butler (1759) I. 406 Nor is the diligent and solert 
ITr. less proper for this Administration, 

So 'f Sole'rtic a, Obs, Also Sole'rtiotisness, 
+ Solerty [L. $ohrtid\^ cleverness, ingenuity. 

1623 CoCKERAM 1, Solesitcke [sic], craftie. a 1649 in N, 
ff Q. Ser. I. X. 357 Solertiousnes must be added to the rest, 
else It will be too dull to meet with every occurrent. 1656 
OucHTRED in Rigaud Corr. Scu Men (1841) I. 90 Which 
therefore I leave to the solerly of W. J. a 1670 Hacket 
Abp, Williams i. (1692) 22 The interpretation of his secret 
meaning ; which abounded to the praise of Mr. Williams’s 
solertiousness. 

t SolesMp. Obs, [f. Sole a.] The state or 
fact of being sole or alone in the enjoyment or 
exercise of a privilege, power, etc. 

1641 Sir E. Bering Sp, on Relig. ix. 32 This Bishop., 
sublimes it self by assuming a soleship both in Orders and 
Censures, ■ Ibid.^ Unless you root out this soleship of Epis- 
copacy. 1643 Sober Sadnes 37 The very name of Monarch 
implies a soleship of Government. 

Soletary, obs. form of Solitary a. 

Sole-tree. Also 6 soletre, 6-7 soletree, 7 
scale-, 7, 9 sole tree. [f. Sole j^.^ + Teee.] A 
beam, plank, or piece of timber forming a support, 
base, or foundation to something. 

1527-8 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) loi Pro 
plumbo..in tegulis, in les fre stone, in evis hordes, severns 
et j soletre. 0x530 Howden RoU^ Ibid, 354 Owtshot- 
sparres, sarkynboordes et geists ac soletrees pro thakking. 
1632 Kirton-in-Lindsey Ch. Acc. in Peacock N. W, Line, 
Gloss, 232/r For a peice of wood to make a soale-tree for the 
seates. *1671 in Holmes Pontefract Bk. Entries (1882) 103 
Studs for pertitions, soletrees, nayles. 1789 j. WiLtiAAfs 
Min. Kingd. I. 310 Two door-cheeks, or side-posts,.. a 
lintel and sole-tree. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit, § 1206 
The rise from the channel to the sole-tree., to be 4 inches. 
1877 in Peacock N, W, Line, Gloss, s.v., There'll hev to be 
a new sole-tree to th* crewyard pump. 

b. spec, in Mining (see later quots.), 

1653 Manlove Customs Lead Mines 258 Stoprice,yokings, 
Soletrees, Roach and Ryder. 1747 Hooson B/W. 

P iij b, They [small stoce] are composed of two Stoce-blades, 
two Sole-trees [etc.]..; the Sole-trces and Hang-benches arc 
fastned together with Pins of Wood, i860 Eng, 4- For, 
Mining Gloss, (cd. a) 44 (Derby Terms), Sole tree, a piece 
of wood belonging to stowces to draw ore up from the mine. 

ffSolens Atiat. Also 8 

solseus. [mod.L., f. L. sa/ea Sole ji.i] A muscle 
of the calf of the leg, situated between the gastro- 
cnemius and the bone. Also attrib. 

1676 J. Cooke Marrinu Surg, 433 These [iwm muscles] 
with Solens are inserted and make the Heels great Tendon. 
J704 J. Harris Lex. Teehn. I, Solxus, is a Muscle that helps 
to extend the Foot. 1733 G. Douglas tr. /Fi/tr/irto’j'WKn/. 
Expos. Human Body iii. xii. § 486 The fleshy Body of the 
Soleus seems to consist of two Planes of Fibres at least. 
s.Z\<i8wmMU.Malgaigne's Man. Open. Surg. 143 Divide 
the attachments of the soleus. .from the tibia. 1834 Mavke 
Expos. Lex. 36jfiTbeSo/eustnuscle. iSgg A Uiut/'s SysL 
Med. VII. 141 These movements are due to the gastro- 
cnemius and soleus acting alternately with the antagonistic 
muscles. 

Solewid, pa. pple. Solwe v. Obs. 

Sole3fn(e, variants of Soeein a. Obs. 
tSolf, z'. Obs. Also 4-6 Bolfe (5 solfon), 5 
solue, solpli-, 6 solff, soulfe ; 4 solfye, 5 solfy. 
See also Sowfp v. [ad. OF. (also mod.F.) solfier 
(cf. Sp. solfear'), f. sol fa SoL-F.t. sb.’\ 

1 . inlr. = Sol-fa 71 . i. Aha fig. 

i c 1330 in /fe/. Ant. I. 292, I solfe, and singge after,. .1 
horle at the notes. 1377 Lasgl. P. PI. B. v. 403 Jete can 
I neither solfe ne synge ne seyntes lyues rede. <;r4oo 
Beryn 396 He had nede to solue Long or it wer mydnyjt. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 464/1 Solfon, sot/o. a 1319 Skelton 
Agst. comely Coystrowne 23 He solfyth to haute, hys 
trybyll is to hy. iS42St. Papers Hen. VIH (1849) IX. 238 
They are lyke to solfe for y> ; for the King chargethe them 
. .with thinsurrection. 1570 Foxe A. 4. M. (ed. 2) 1. 301/2 
Their singjmg was turned to scoldyng,..and if in stead of 
the Organes they had had a drumme, I doubt, but they 
would haue solfed [1596 solfaed] by the eares together, 

2. irans. =Sol-fa v. 2. Also fig. 

1323 Bp. Clerk Lei. to IVolsey (MS. CotLVit. B. vii. f. 127), 
To make the Venetians the more afrayd and to make them 
to solfe sumwhatt a highar notte. 1333 Respullica i. iv. 410 
Come on ; ye shall Learne to solfe Keformacion, Smg on 
nowe, Re. 1382 STANViiuasr Mneis i. (Arb.) 21 l^n^] 
This kyrj-e sad soiling, thee northern bluster aprochmg 
Thee sayls tears tag rag. 

Hence t So’lfing vbl. sb. Obs. 
csiAO Promp. Parv. 464/r Solf)-nge, solfacio. ■ C1300 in 
Groie's Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV. 409 For thy sophisticall 
solphynge,. .take it forthe 1 

Sol-fa (fflifaiSoa-l, fa), Mtis. Also 6 solle 

fa, 6-9 sol fa, 7-S solfc. [From the syllables sol 
(Sol sbA') and fa (Fa) of the scale : see Gamut.] 

1 . The set of syllables ‘do (or nt),re,nii, fa, sol, 
la, si’, sung to the respective notes of the major 
scale ; the system of singing notes to these syllables; 
a musical scale or exercise thus sung, f C^csis. m 
the phr. to sing sol fa. Tonic sol-fax see To.vic a. 

j <43 Hooper Deelar, Cofnmandm.vm, 13^ Souche as sjmg 
soltcfa, and can do nothjmg lesse then the thing that aper- 


394 

to thereplTyce. 1380 LYLY£«///««(Arb.)2r3 As fro- 
.. Musition, who being entreated, will scarse sing 

^ ta, but not desired, straineaboueEla. 1602 Breton Won^ 
tiers Worth //ear:, igWks. (Grosart) II. 7/2 My Hostesse.. 
began with a note about Ela to sing them, .a solfa. 1644 
Mn.Tor; Areop. (Arb.) 64 A Harmony and a Catena.. out of 
which, as out of an alphabet or sol fa,. .a little book-craft 
..might furnish him unspeakably. 1714 Gay What d’ye 
call tt \\, IV, I might have learnt Accounts, and sung Sol-fa. 

63 We must give the same solfa to 
yic Notes defining the Leaps. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
„ v9$5) 353 We’ll have nobody give us sol fa but 

He 1887 Dowden Life Shelley H. vii, 309 Claire had her 
singing-master, and got on prosperously with her sol fa's, 
♦£* Lyly Eup/iues (Arb.) 93 If thou haddest learned 
V Descant, thou wouldest haue kept thy 

ool. Fa, [=complaint] to thy selfe. 

2. ailrib,.^ as sol-fa man, notation, 

1676 Poor Robin's Iniell, 15-22 Aug. i/x He contracts 
with an able Sol-fa-man to teach him.. the rudiments of 
song. 28J^^V. J. Gordon Foundry Zz Hymns,. in which 
the music is given in the sol-fa notation. 

So f Sol-fa-re. Obsr'^ 

1600 Dekker Old Fortunatus v. ii. There’s more music in 
this, than all the gamut airs, and sol fa res in the world. 

Sol-fa (sp*l|fa, sau*l,fE), V, Mtis, Also 6 sole- 
fay, 6-7 sol fa, 6-9 solfa. [See prec.] 

1 . trans. To sinj^ (a tune, air, etc.) to the sol-fa 
syllables, khsofig, 

X568V. Skinner tt.Monfanus* Inguisit. 40 b, He. .shall not 
w suffered to spenke but in a very low note, whereof they 
themselues will apoint him the tune, and Solfa it before him, 
1597 Morlev Mns, III. 156 You shall not find a musicion.. 
able tQ sol /a it right. 1609 Douiano Orjtifh. Microl. 15 He 
that will Solfa any Song, must aboue all things haue an ej-e 
to the Tone, ^ 1730 Treat, Hamtony 65 When we would 
solfa any Musick that is written in a Transposed key, 1767 
Ann, Reg.y Ess. 198/2, 1 sol-fa’d them exactly by note, with- 
out any ornament. 1833 A. Clarke in J. B. B. Clarke Lrfe 
L 61 Each tune was at first sol-fa’d, till it was tolerably 
well learned. 1862 Catal. Inlemat. Exhib.i Brit. II. 
No. 5383, The teacher Sol-fas a short musical phrase while 
he points to the notes on the Modulator. 

2 . intr. To sing in this manner; to use the sol- 
fa syllables in singing. 

1584 Peele Arraign,,:, Paris y. i. Music sounds, and the 
Nymphs within sing or solfa with voices and instruments 
awhile. 1609 Doulano Ornith. Microl. 14 To solfa., is to 
expresse the Syllables and names of the Voyces. 1623 
Middleton More Dtsseniblers v. i. Let whoso would Sol 
Fa, I'ld give them my part. 1730 Treat. Ilarniony 64 
Solfaing from D to D, we shall find the Sillables to be the 
.same. Ihtd. 77 The Leading Part and the Answer to it 
must Solfa alike. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v, i. f 7 To all 
appearance you sol-fa with your whole heart and soul. 1838 
W. Gardiner Music Friends II. 807 In the singing-room 
they were solfaing in every kind of voice. 2881 Grave's 
Diet, Music III. S4S. 
tb. With it, Ohs.-^ 

1692 L'Estrakce Fables i. ceexi. His Son follow’d the 
Corps, Singing. Why Sirrah, says the Father? You should 
Howie and Wring your Hands,.. and not go Sol-Fa-ing it 
about like a Mad-man. 

Hence Sol-faer, one who sol-fas ; SoI*faist, an 
adherent of the (tonic) sol-fa system. 

1609 J, Doulano Omith. Microl. 15 Euery Solfaer must 
needs looke, whether the song be regular, or no. 1882 
Aiheneetnn 24 June 806/2 Wc think that the Sol-falsts have 
made out a most excellent case in the replies which Mr, 
Curwen has collected. 1883 America,: VI. 174 The soLfa- 
ists are now a power in the musical world. 

Sol-faing, vbl. sb, [f- Sol-fa v, + -inc^.] 
The action or practice of singing to the sol-fa 
syllables; solmization. 

X549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps, To Rdr., The knowledge 
of perfect Solefaying. 2609 J. Dooland Ornith. Microl. 14 
Euery Song maybe sung by Solfaing, which is for Nouices, 
that learne to sing. 1667 C. Simkon Co, upend. Pract. Mus. 

6 That which we call the sol-fa-ing of a Song. 2730 Treat. 
Harmony 64 The Example of the Octave.. to show how 
true and certain this method of solfaing is. 2797 Encycl. 
Brit, (ed. 3) XU. 506 notCt From which characters, except 
in sol.fa'ing, the notes in the diatonic scries are generally 
named. 2818 Blackzv, Mag. III. 269 The exercises in sol- 
misation or solfaing, as it is more familiarly called. 1875 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mns.^ Terr,ts s.v.. In the modern 
method of Sol-faing no distinction is made between tones 
and semitones. „„ 

attrib. 2589 Nashe l\Iartin Marprelate Wks. ((grosart) 

I, 251 (juaint Querristers.. first entred with their .Solfaing 
noKS.. . , « -- 

II Solfatara (splfata'ra). Also 8-9 eolfa- 
tarra, 9 solfa-tara; 8—9 solfaterra, 8 solfa 
terra. [The name of a sulphurous volcano 
near Naples, f. It. solfo sulphur.] A volcanic 
vent, from which only sulphurous exhalations and 
aqueous vapours are emitted, incrusting the edge 
with sulphur and other minerals- 
a. 2777 Forster Voy. ■round lYorld II. 296 The earth 
which covered these solfatarras .. had a greenuh tinge. 
1802 Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. (1812) 663 A kind of solfa- 
tara, or vast mass of sulphur,' emitting continual smoke. 
2843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 748/2 There are several solfa- 
taras, or cones of pure sulphur, and mud volcan^oes. *899 
E. J. Chapman Drama Tzvo Lives 19 Among them shone 

A solfatara’s fiery cone. . ^ , .t-l j . 

attrib. 28S2 Geikie TexUBk, Geol. 209 The dormant or 
w’aning condition of a volcano.. is sometimes calletl the 

Elem. Min. (ed. a) II. 2 The sulphureous 
acid exists. .in various solfaterras. 1871 KiKG_SLEVy4t Z.«« 
ii. In case of. .any difficnily occurring: in obtaining sulphur 
from Sicily, a supply.. might be obtained from this Md the 
other like Solfaterras of the British Antilles. i835 Guille- 


■ SOLICIT. 

HARD Cruise Marchesa I. 23 Hot springs and solfaterras 
are found in the neighbourhood of TamsuL 
Hence Solfata'ric a. 

Academy 3 Oct. 223 A legacy of former vulcanicitv 
—the lingering relics of solfataric action. 1S93 PhysiL 
graphic Processes (Nat. Geogr. Monographs) 1. is This 
action of hot waters is known as solfataric action, and sol. 
fataric waters are quite common in volcanic regions. 

t Solfaterre, var. solfaterra, Solpataba." 

1764 Grainger Sugar Cane II. 302 note. Volcanoes are 
called sulphurs or soTfaterres in the West Indies. 

II Solfeggio (splfe'd.;:;ip), sb. PI. Solfeggi, 
solfeggios. [It., f. sol-fa Sol-fa.] An exercise 
for the voice, in which the sol-fa syllables are em- 
ployed ; falso transf, an exercise for a musical 
instrament. 

»774 ‘ Collier ’ Mus. Trav. Ded. p. iv, Playing his new 
Solfeggi to the dying groans of the..Danlziggers. Hid. 
28 He was seated opposite to a glass practising some sol- 
feggi on the flute. 1836 R. Furness Astrol. i. Wks. (1858) 
138 For Thor loved music. ., Taught the sohfeggio, Aretino's 
scale. 1844 Calkin & Budd Mus. Catal. rpr Solfeggios 
for the Voice, with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte 
1873 Miss Braddon Str. Pitgr. i. vii. 83 You can't imagine 

I could spend half my existence in shrieking solfeggi. 
attrib. 1B67 Chaml. Encycl. IX. 480/1 The seven notes 

of the diatonic scale are represented by the Solfeggio syl. 
lables. 1896 Hutchinson tr. Gounod's Reminisc. 14,1 easily 
held my place, even at that early age, in a Solfeggio class. 
Hence Solfe'ggio v. rare. 

1831 Examiner 708/2 The verses should be spoken, and 
then the music solfagioed (sie], 

Solferino (splferrno). [f. the place-name Sol- 
ferino in Italy, because discovered shortly after 
the battle fought there in 1859.] The bright 
crimson dye-colour rosaniline. Also attrib. 

C1863 J. WVLDE Circ. Sci. I. 420 Aniline.. is.. used in., 
dyeing establishments, for affording the colours.. Magenta, 
Solferino. i8B^ Chamb. Jrjil. 15 Dec. 797/2 The number 
of new names given to various varieties of colour, as mauve, 
magenta, solferino, &c. 1889 Guntcr That Frenchman v. 

53 Most of these [dresse.s] are of. .Solferino reds, or Pompa- 
. dour greens. 

Solfre, obs. form of Sdlphdr. 

II Soli, pi. of Solo sb. 

Soli- (spu'li), comb, form of L. solus sole, alone, 
as in solibi'blioal a., that relics or depends on the 
Bible only ; also solibi'blicism, solibi'blist. 

1834 Watehworth Orig. A nglicnnism 99 They maintain 
the solibiblical system. Ibid. 296 In what conclusions do 
the solibiblists agree? _ J909 Sat. Rev. 17 Apr. 501/2 In his 
opposition to sohbiblicbm. 

Solible, obs. variant of Soluble a. 
t Solicit, sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 sollicite. 

[f. the vb.] An entreaty or solicitation, 
i6ri Shaks. Cymb, it. iii. 52 Frame your selfe To orderly 
solicits Itsl/ol. solicity), and be friended With aptnesse of 
the season. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Compl. IPomati it. 
ri All his sollicites.. not having force enough to shake the 
resolution of ibis Lady, a 1637 R. Lovedav Lett. (1663) 31, 

I remember your frequent sollicites gained a promise from 
me to compose you a prayer. 

tSoli'Cit, c. Chiefly .SV. ( 3 ir. ' Also 6 bo 1 ( 1 )- 
yst, 6-7 solist(e, solicite. [ad. L. sollicitus 
{solicitus'), f. sollus whole, entire, + rtVrrr, pa. pple. 
of eiere to put in motion. So Sp. and Pg. soli- 
cilo, It. solli-, sollecito.l 

1 . Characterized by solicitude or care. 

1313 Douglas Hsneid viii. vii. 71, 1 the hecht All maner 
thing, w>'th sollyst diligence. 1^ Maxwell Prerog. Chr. 
Kings Ep. Ded. p. v, Episcopacie after the most exact and 
sollicite triall, is onely the crime [etc.]. 

2 . Solicitous; anxious; careful. Also ooxisi.: for, 
to (with inf.), etc. 

a. >333 Bellesden Livy it. i. (S.T.S.) I. 13: Brutus, seand 
he pepiil solist with his suspicioun, calht hame to ane 
concioun. 1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 Riche kyng amphion 
v.Ts verray solist to kelp his scheip. 1396 Dalrvmple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 253 He was verie soliste and 
kairful for his people. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Bnriatl (1833)8 
Why then.. are ye solist what befall a senslesse carrion? 

■ P. .cr53S Fisher Wks, (E.E.T.S.) II. 431 Saint Panic.. Is 
veray solicite and careful!, lest the flocke of Christe shalbe 
corrupted by theyr heresies. 1596 Dalrvmple tr, Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 307 The peplc solicit and sair kair. 
fill for the state of the cunlrie. a 1614 J[, Melvill Diarp* 
(Wodrow Soc.) 634 Weare not solicite nciihircairfull in this 
mater. 1644 Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings rod Who know, 
eth not how ambitious, faaious, and discontented spirits, 
are most ingenious and solicite. 

Hence •)■ SoU’citness. Sc. Obs. 

1349 Compl. Scott, v. 32, 1 bclcue that oure soli-stnes ande 
vane opinione vald altir. Ibid. xiii. iia That 3c guy 3our 
solistnes of the deflens of 5our comont veil preffer the 
soiisines of 30or particular veil. 

Solicit (s<yli-sit), V. Forms : 5- solicit, 6 so- 
lyoit (soluoyt), solysset, 7 solissit (6-7 Sc. 
solist); 5-S solicite, 6-7 solyoite ; 6-8 soUi- 
cite.(6 -ycito), 7-S soXIicit. [ad. OF. sal-, 
solliciler (mod.F. soil letter, = Prov. sollicitar, Sp. 
and Pg. solicitar. It. solli-, sollecitare'), or ad. L. 
sollicitare (sffl-), f. sollicitus: see prec.] 

I. traits, fl- To disturb, disquiet, trouble ; to 
make anxious, fill with concern. Obs. 

atiio tr. De Imitatione in. 1. 121 If it "ere so wip me, 
mannys drede shuld not so solicite me, ner he dartes of 
wordM shuld not meve me. 111313 Iauvah Chrm. v. 
(1811) 106 He solycited so the lordes ofBurgoyne, that some 
cf them abhorr^ the crudclitie of that woman- exon 
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Chapman Iliad xvi. to Hath anj^ ill solicited thine cars 
Kefall’n my Myrmidons? 1637-8 in WilHs & Clark Cnm^ 
bridsc (1886) 1. 119 They may enjoy all y« ground. .in 
what m.'mner they please; we desire no way to sollicile 
them. 1681 Dryden Span, Friar\\\, ii, IBulanxIous Fc.ars 
sollicit my weak Breast. 1719 Young Revenge iv. i, How 
good in you, my lord, whom nations cares Solicit, and a 
world in arms obeys ! 

rejl. c i68$ Great Rrost i6S^-4 17 Ye merchants, to Green* 
land now leave ofT your sailing, And for your train oyl 
yourselves never soucite. 1788 New London^ Ma^. 533 
They., consider him as one that.. never solicits himself 
about them. 

2. To entreat or petition (a person) for, or to do, 
something; to urge, importune; to ask earnestly 
or persistently. 

1530 Palsgr. 725/1, 1 solycite oncj 1 call upon him to re- 
membie theseule I make to him, soliciie. 154B Gf^sti: 
Pr, Masse 1 16 He is reverenced and sollicited but as resident 
in heaven. i6ia in Fortescue P, (Camden) 7 note^ Hcc h.ath 
soe confirmed mee in the as.surance of your.,readIe assist- 
ance^ uppon all occasions, that I ncedc not any more 
solicile you therein. 1655-60 Stanley Hisi, Philos, (1687) 
3/2 In this privacy of life he was solicited and sent unto by 
many Princes, whose invitaiions,.be refused. 17x9 in Sir 
J. Picton Lpool Rec. (1886) II, 79 The charge of sollicitinc 
the Government for the moneys. 1769 Rorcrtson Chas, F, 
V. Wks. 181^ V. 445 Henry had been soliciting ihepojpe for 
some time, in older to obtain a divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon, his queen. x868 Gladstone ytev, hFutidiW. (1869) 
63 The injured priest, Chruses, solicits all the Achaioi,and 
mo'Jt of .all the two Atridai, jhid., There is no sign that he 
solicited the army. 

^ transf, x6a6 Bp, Hall Conteinpi,^ O, T, xxi, i, Lebanon 
is now anew solicited for cedar trees. 

b. Const, to with inf., or with that, 

1533 Bellenden Lhy II. i. (S.T.S.) I. 129 Brutus solistit 
be pepiil to mak l^are solcmne aithis, ncucr to suflir ony 
kingis regne abone bame. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 
302 The cities and lownes of Germany are sollicited to 
accept the Interim. ^ 1656 Earl Monm, ir. Boccalinis Advts, 
Jr. Pantass, i. xili. (1674) 16 [He] did much solicile his 
Majesty that he might be admitted. 1676 Ray Corr, (i 848) 
323, 1 have been lately .solicited to reprint my Catalogue of 
English Plants. 17x9 Young Revenge i. i, Had I known 
this before, ..1 had not then solicited your father To add 
to my distress. ^ 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xiv, HI. 411 
He had been solicited to accept indulgences which scarcely 
any other heretic could by any solicitation obtain. 

t c. sj)cc* To beg (an advocate) to attend to a 
case. 065,-“^ 

153® in Strype Mein, Cranmer (1694) App. 32 A Proctor 
must take sumclent instructions of his Clients, and keep 
every Court-day . . ; solicile and instruct his Advocates (etc.]. 

3. To incite or move, to induce or persuade, to 
some act of lawlessness or insubordination. Freq. 
const, to (with sb. or inf.). 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v, Solicitor To solicite mens 
mindes and intice them with brybes. 1570-6 Lamoaroe 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 149 This done, he solHciteth to re- 
bellion the Bishops, Nobilitic, and Commons of the Kealmc. 
x6oo Holland Lixyx, xxi. 366 The Vmbrians.. were moued 
to revolt; and theGaules also sollicited with great summes 
of mony. . 1643 Baker Chron,^ Jas, /, 154 ^Vllh a purpose 
to solicite forreign Princes against the King. 1683 Brit, 
Spec. 102 Iioadicea..solIiciced the Bn’tai'ns..to a Revolt, 
2809 Christian Blachstone's Comm. IV. 221 One Higgins 
was indicted, .for having incited and solicited a servant to 
steal his master's properly, 2835 (see Solicitation 2 d], . 

4. To incite, draw on, allure, by some specious 
representation or argument. (Cf. 5 b.) 

2592 Shaks. I Hen. F/, v.iii. 190 Solicite Henry with her 
wonderous praise. Belhinke ihce on her Vertues [etc.]. 
2592 Kyd Sp. Tra^. lu, xv. 19 Though I sleepe, Yet is my 
mood soliciting theirsoulcs. 2^9 Bible (Douay) Dent. xxlv. 
7 If any man be taken soliciting his brother of the children 
of Israel, and selling him.., he shal be slaine. [2773 Gray 
Corr. (1843) 253 The said Solicitor (who seems to have 
solicited the house out of their senses),] 

b. To court or beg the favour of (a woman), 
esp. with immoral intention. 

2592 Shaks. Two Genii, v. iv. 40 Therefore be gone, 
solUcit me no more. 2599 — Afuch Ado n. i. 70 Daughter, 
remember what I told you, if the Prince doe solicit you in 
that kinde, you know your answere. 26x4 Rich Honestie 
0/ Age 48 Perceiving, .the other [Julm] agalne to be 
solicited with witlesse and wanton Roysler.s. 2632 High 
Commiss. Carrj (Camden) 310 He sollicited Ellen Coalman 
the wife of Joseph Coleman to lye with her. 27x2 Steele 
. Sped. N0.402 P2 That my Mother, the most mercenary of 
all Women, is gained by this false Friend of my Husband 
to sollicit me for him. 

c. To make immoral attempts upon. 

2645 Ordin. concerning Suspeniion fr. Lord s Supper 6 
Any that shall solicile the chastity of any person. x88x 
Times St May 6/5 It appeared dial.. he had attempted to 
take familiarities with their maid-servant and solicited her 
chastity. 

d. Of women : To accost and importune (men) 
for immoral purposes. 

27x0 Steele Tatler No. 201 F i There are those [women] 
who betray the Innocent of their own Sex, and sollicit the 
’Lewd of ours. 2869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
498 Means could easily be adopted to prevent soldiers being 
solicited by women. 2887 Spectator g July 919/2 She was 
arrested by a constable, accused ofsoficiting gentlemen. 

5 . Of things : a. To affect (a person or thing) 
by some form of physical influence or attraction. 
Now rare. 

(rt) 2602 Holland Piiny xxxi. vii, Not onely %ve men are 
sollicited and moved by salt more than by any thing else to 
our meat. 26^ CuLPErpER S: Cole Barthol. Anat. i. i(. 26 
Thai the Excrements may be the longer detained, ..and that 
we may not every foot be sollicited to go to stool. 

(/-) Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep, 11, v. (16S6) 63 Glass 


commonly excoriates the parts through which it nassclh 
and solicits them unto a continual expulsion. 2676 Hobbes 
liiad I. 567 Then gently sleep sollicited each eye. 1690 
Locke // um. Und, 11. i. (1695) 43 Sounds and some tangible 
Qualiiicsfai] not tosollicitc ineir proper Sense.*;, and force 
an entrance to the Mind. 1B29 Chapters Phys. Sci, 17 
Hardness U classed among the properties relative to certain 
forces soliciting or impelling bodies 2852 H, Rogers Eel. 
I'aith (*853) 285^ All effects arc the result of properties or 
susceptibilities in one thing, solicited by external contact 
with those of others. 

b. To tempt, entice, allure; to attract or draw 
by enticement, etc. (Cf. 4 .) 

2663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr, x. (1687) 52 Did tlicy not 
perpetually tngross your thoughts, and solicite your desires. 
^667 Milton 2 ^, L, ix. 743 That Fruit, which with desire. . 
Sollicited her longing eye, 1759 Johnson Idler No. 89 
P xo Innumerable delights sollicit our inclinations. 2780 
CovypER Progr, Err, 39 The world around solicits his 
desire. 2817 Chalmers Aslron. Disc. ii. (1852) 49 He 
might have met with much to solicit his fancy, and tempt 
him to some devious speculation. 2868 Gladstone yux'. 
Alundix. (1869)403 His early youth is not solicited into 
vice by finding sensual excess tn vogue. 
t0. To endeavour to draw out (a dart, etc.) 
by the use of gentle force. Ohs. 

1697 Dryden Aineid xii. 590 The fam’d pliysici.'in . • 
hasiens to the wound. With gentle touches he performs 
his part, This way and that, soliciting the dart, 27x8 Pofn 
Hind xiii. 7^0 But good Agenor gently from the wound The 
spear soIlicHS. 2784 Cowper U'ash iir. ris With gentle 
force soliciting the darts, He drew them forth, 

7. Med, To seek to draw, to induce or bring on, 
esp. by gentle means. 

2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Did in Alimenis^ etc. 376 
One ought to solicit the Humours towards that Part. 2776 
T, Pekcival Ess. III. 266 The same remedies are also 
employed to solicit the gout to the extremities. x8o8 Med. 
yrnl. XIX. 251 He supposed it owing to an infiamma- 
tory tendency conveyed., to the intestines; there ‘soliciting 
excretions’. 1822-7 Good {1829) I. 201 Such 
aperients. .which act.. by soliciting the peristaltic motion 
of the bowels. Ipid, IV. 380 But the action of the bowels 
must only be solicited, and by no means violently excited. 

II, f 8 . To conduct, manage, or attend to 
(business, affairs, etc.) ; to push forward or prose- 
cute. Ohs. 

2429 [see Soliciting vbl. sh.}. c 2477 Caxton yason 61 b, 
They cam where as argos the matstcr patrone solicited the 
werk,.of the ship, Sel. PI, Star Chamb, (Scldcn) II. 
131 Wyllyam«,went to.. the Checker., to pay certeyn money 
and to solysset other matcrcs that he had ihcar to doo. 
1577 Hanmer .£<:<?/. ///>/., Eusebius \x,\\JX\\t author of nil 
which mischiefe was Theoteenus, who solicited the cause, 
and egged them of Antioch forwards. *627 Lisander «y 
Cal, III. 47 She went unto Paris,.. where she employed a 
monelli more.. in soliciting her husbands afiaires. 1647 
Clarendon Hist, Reh, iii. § 93 A ■Commilleo was come 
from the Parliament in Ireland, to sollicite Matters con- 
cerning that Kingdom. 2717 Steele Episi, Corr. (1787) 
I. 186, I am going to Hampton-court, where the King now 
is, to solicit some matters relating to our commission. 2789 
Charlotte Smith Ethelinde {xtuD III, 75 'J’o be cm- 
ployed in soliciting and managing the afiair.s of his son. 

b. To conduct (a lawsuit, etc.) as a solicitor; 
to transact or negotiate in the capacity of a law- 
agent. ? Ohs. 

2606 Act 3 yas. /, c. vii, That none be sufiered to Solfcitc 
any Cause or Causes in any of the Courts, .but only. .men 
of sufficient and lioncst disposition. 1672 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb, IX. § 55 One Brabant, an Atturncy at Law, (who had 
heretofore soHicited the great Suit against Richard in 
the Star-Chamber). 2762 Ann. Reg. ii. 37 A Jaw-suit, 
..which he solicited so cfTcctually that it was concluded 
greatly to the .. advantage of the duke. 2839 Morning 
Herald 3 June, The attorncy-at-law whosolicited the suits, 
tc. To stir up, instigate (rebellion, etc.). Ohs.'~‘^ 
2600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 262 It is now plaine, 
that they had (hen plotted in their harts a sbamcfull re- 
bellion, which they did sollicite. 
d* 9, a. To urge or plead (one’s suit, cause, etc,), 
a 2562 G, Cavcnuish Wolsey (1893) 188 Then bcg.'m bothe 
noble men and other.. to make earnest sewte to Llayster 
Cromwell for to solicite ther causes to my lord, to gelt of 
hyme his confirmacions. 2577 in ElUs Orig, Lett, ber. 11. 
Ill, 75 Tlicrfore as yow tender his heallhe, i pray yow 
sollicite the mailer to my Lord Treasourer. 2601 Shaks. 
Twet. N. HI. i, X20 But would you vndert.Tkc anopier suite 
I had rather hearc you to solicit that Then Musicke from 
the spheares. <22677 Barrovv Serm, (1686) I. xx.xi. 447 
God and Nature therefore within us do solicite the poor- 
man’s case, 2769 Goldsm. Hist, Rome (1786) 1. 424 It was 
in vain that this great man [Cicero] went up and down the 
city, soliciting his cause in the habit of a suppliant, 
fb. To urge or .press (a matter). Ohs. 

C2610 Keymor Obi, Dutch Pishing (2664) 2 Since I 
sollicited this to have 2oa Busses built for England, the 
Hollanders have made 800. new Busses more, a 2648 Ld. 
Herbert Hen. VIII (2683) 424 He seemed to receive some 
satisfaction,.. and therefore forbore a while to solicile this 
point. 2704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (2724) L,ii6 Hagg.Ti 
earnestly exhorts the People of God, to the building of the 
Temple, ibid., Zecliariah..also solicited the re-building 
of the Temple. 

t C. To seek or follow diligently, Ohs.‘~‘^ ^ 

2658 Franck North. Mem. (1822) 29 All that sollicit thy 
paths of peace shall be found in their duty as by wisdom 
directed. 

10. To request, petition, or sue for (some thing, 
favour, etc.); to desire or seek by petition, 

259s Daniel C/c'/V/F<irxi.lxxxvi, Whofaile not to aduise 
tbe Duke with .speed, Solliciling to what he soone agreed. 
2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 54 Who make so many journeys 
to sollicit their licence. 2676 Wycherley /’/. 

Free, Give you a Ship 1. why, you will not solicit it. j 


Man, If I have not solicited it by my services, I know no 
other way. 2*2700 Evelyn 27 Oct. 1675, To. .solicile 
supplies from the Lord Treasurer. 2752 Johnson Rambler 
Ho. 257 F 5 Aly acquaintance w.is solicited by innumerable 
invit.'ittons. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffc Italian i, Even if she 
were not averse to his suit, how could he solicit her hand? 
1844 Tiiirlwall Greece VIII. 325 Nabis..scnt Pyibagoms 
to solicit ail interview with Flamininus. 2855 Bkf.uster 
Aewion II. xix. 2x4 Tlie object, .seems to have been to 
solicit the favour of the Mogul to the English Company. 

b. To seek after; to try to Itnd, obtain, or 
acquire. 

2727 Vo?r,Eioisa 186, 1. .Repent old pleasures, 

and solicit new. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 149 p n They 
never suffer her to appear with them in any place where 
they solicit notice. 2784 Cowpeu Task 11, 635 There wc.. 
Solicit pleasure, hopefess of success. 

11. Of things: To call or ask for, to demand 
(action, attention, etc.), 

2592 Kyd Sp. Trag. iv. iv. 227 Neucr liath it left my 
bloody hart, Soliciting remembrance of my vow. 26x3 
Purchas Piigiimagc (1614) 508 After our long perambula- 
lion of the Aslan Continent, the sea inuitoiiing doth sollicite 
our next cndcuours. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 192 All 
which incomparable Inventions do not only solicite, but., 
should inllame our endevours to attempt even Impossibil- 
ities. 2827 Jas. Mill Brit. India v. vii. II. 613 The forma- 
tion of a new government solicited his attention. Ibid. 
ix. 694 The affairs and government of India solicited the 
utmost exertions of their abilities. 

III. inlr. 12. 'I’o make request or petition ; to 
beg or entreat. 

1509 in Mem, Hen. VII (Rolls) 433 Nolwytlistandeyng 
that l..havc solucylyd unto the kyngc .and unto hys sec- 
retary Almasan..that the sayd ambassaiur myjghtc be 
iiamyd. 2529 Lyndesav Compl. 53 Had I solisiit,. .My 
rewarde had nocht bene to craif. 2608 Shaks. Per. n. v. 69 
Resolve your angry father, if my longue Did e'er solicit. 
2686 tr. Chardids Trav. Persia 22 They could not then 
expect that the French should sollicite in their behalf as 
they had done before. 2748 Anson's Voy. ni. ix. 395 Whilst 
they were thus solliciliiig, 2796 Eliza Hamilton Lett, 
Hindoo Rajah (1811) I. 247 Too modest to solicit, and too 
proud to bear the harshncs'» of repulse. 2837 Carlyle Pr. 
Rev.\, If. v, Now too behold. .American Plenipotentiaries, 
here in person soliciting, 

b. Consi.for. 

1592 Kvd Sp. Trag. iv. i, .Ml the Salutes doe sit soliciting 
For vengeance. 2604 Shaks. Oih, v. ii. 28 If you bethinke 
your selfe of. . Grace, Solicite for it straight, a 2700 Evei.vn 
iO/rtr/ 9 July 2665, ^ "cat to Hampton Court. .to solicite 
for mony, 2769 Goldsm. Hist, Rome (2786; 1 . 338 Melcllus 
..was obliged to solicit at Rome for a continuation of his 
command. 2602 Marian Lascelles II. 49 It was 

Lnscelles' excessive delicacy.. which made him not solicit 
for the purse from Serena. 1808 Eleanor Sleath Bristol 
Heiress III, 210 She received several messages from young 
Benson, soliciting for an interview. 

c. Const, to with inf. 

2654-66 Karl Orrery Parthen, (1676) 794, I solicite to be 
the miserablesi of men, to preserve you from being^ the 
uniustest, 2720 Swift Lett, (1767) llf. 65, 1 was soliciting 
this day, to present the bishop of Clogher Vice-Chancellor. 
2775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin, Ivii. (2783) H. 174, I sat by 
las bed-side, and gently .sollicited to learn the cause of tins 
strange disaster, c 1800 R. Cumberland yohn De Lancaster 
(1809) 111.85 Devereux himself solicits to go with me. 2832 
Southey Hist. Penins, IP'ar 111 . 98 The accounts.. repre- 
sented Ferdinand asslill soliciting lobe adopted by marriage 
into tbe family of the tyrant. 

13. To act or practise as a solicitor. 

2596 Nashb Sajfron IPalden 83 His mother may hauc 
S.U ^ in jbrmapauperis, hwt ixQ neucr sollicited in form of 
jmpers in the /Vrclies in his life. 2681 Trial of S. Collcdge 
5 No body can solicit for any one that is under an Accusa- 
tion of High-Trc.’vson, unless he be assigned so to do by the 
Court. 2724 French Bk. Rates 23 We have^ appointed a 
Person to receive all their Petitions, and solicite for them 
at our Expellee. 2724 Swift DrapiePs Lett.i, Wks. 1761 
III. CO We arc at a great distance from the King’s Court, 
and have no body there to solicit for us. 

-j- 14. To petition agaiiisi^ to make intcrcessioa 
for, a person or thing. Ohs. 

2609 Bible (Douay) i Macc.x. 61 There assembled ngaynst 
him pestilent men of Israel, wicked men soliciting against 
him. 2622 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12. 463 Though 
many things solicite for these Justs,, .yet a Christian man 
must still stand out in the dcniall of them. 2697 Collier 
Ess. Moral SubJ. ii. To Rdr., Some Authors (1 am .sorry 
it may be said so) seem to solicit for Vice. 2742 M idulcton 
Cicero II. xi. 453 What your mother and sister arc now 
solliciiing against in favor of the children. 

i* Soli'Citancy. Ohs, rare. In 7 soil-. [Sec 

prec. and -ARcr.J Soliciting. 

2665 B;iathwait Comment Two Tales 26 Yet, lest Ab- 
solon should be numbred among tliose weak wooers,.. he 
rears his Battery, though with a more casie sollicitnnc)', 
than he did at first. Ibid. 254 At her Hands, from whose 
Sollicitnncy lie had received his Reprieve. 

Solicitant (s^Tli-sitant), sh. and a. [ad. L. 
jo/-, sollicilant-, pres. ppic. stem of soiltdlurc 
Solicit v,"] 

A. sh. One who solicits or requests carncstJ>. 
2802-22 Bentiiam Ration, yudie. Lvid. ^ . F 

. .beg his vote and interest in favour of Zr -Hi 

fiiend. 2821 Nero Monthly Mag. II. 59? 'i «« 

English carriage.. Orewhatf a dozen 4 ""‘V.. ’.f,. 


only kn wn as alolicitant . . for contributions^ lo ‘ji' 


adj. That solicits or be<;s earnestly ; making 
Jan. (Cat, ell, , .The u,,eni,doyed 

labour that w chronienlly solicitant of n joh. ■,^7 

Hist. Oxford Mevement iv, (*£98) 21S The Lulls of the 
I’opcs themselves against tohcitant pritsls. 



SOLICITATEi 

’^So^icita■fce, a. Obs. Also 5-6 sollicitate, 
^ Sc. solioitat. [ad. L. sol-, sollicitatus, pa. pple. 
of solhciidre SOLICIT ».] Solicitous, anxious, 
careful ; characterized by care or solicitude. 
r43z-so tr, (Rolls) III. 403 The kjTige of ^face* 

besy for the succession of bat realme. 
1548 WtsHART Conf. Faith in Misc. IVodr.Scc. (1844) 22 A 
sohatat and thoughtfull charge of the poOre. 1355 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 133 Nature was not sollicitate to btynge 
furthe suche greate fluds. 

Hence -b Solicitateness. Obs~^ 

1560 Wbitehorne Arte Warre 28 b, With greater in. 
dustne, & more solHcitatenesse. 

tSoKcitate, v. Obs. Also 6-7 solieitat, 
sollicitate. [f. ppl. stem of L. sol-, sollicitarel\ 

1 . trails. To manage or conduct. 

IS47 Bp. Hooper Deelar. Christ v . D iij, To solieitat and 
do all there affars as a faythfull Embassadour. 1560 
* 102 It is conuenient for thee, to 

sollicitate this worke in soche wise, that . . the Diche maie be 
digged at least, fewer or five yardes in depth. 

2 . To excite, stir up, or stimulate. 

1568 C. "WfATSOsl Polybius 50 b. He sent out his most 
actiue souldiers to solicitate and prouoke his aduersaries 
that they might come to the hands of the rest. Ibid. 87 
He alM solicitated the Numidians & Libians to rebellion. 
IS79 Tuwne Phis. agst. Fortune t. xxxviii. The tast of the 
wyne dooth not so much solicitate the appetite. 1630 
Earl DIoNar. tr. Seuault's Ulan dec. Guilty 54 She commits 
so many faults with delight, stays not for being solicitated 
by the senses. 

. 3 . To request, entreat, beseech. 

15^3 Eoxe a. ^ M. 1171/1 The Byshop. .dyd vrge & 
solicitate [him], according to his maner of wordes to recant. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 430 They solieitat her.. to restore 
them to their health. <r 1636 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 176 
Having often sollicitated the King. .to pay for the Navy. 
4 . intr. To take action, make ap^ication. 

1372 in Turner Sel. Fee. Oxford 347 The Towne Clarke 
shall go to London to solieitat towching the brewer charter. 

Solicitation (solisitei-Jan). Forms : a. Sc. 

5- 6 solistatioun (6 -aoioun), 6-7 -ation, 6 
Bolyst-, sollistatioun. 6-7 sollicitac(i)ort, 

6- 8 -ation (6 -atioun); 6 solicitacion, solys- 
setaoion, 7 solissitation, 7- solicitation, [a. 
OF. sol-, sollicitation (mod.F. sollicitaiion, =Sp. 
solicitacion, Pg. solicitofao, It. salle-, sollicit- 
azione), or ad. L. sol-, sollicitdtio : see Solicit v. 
and -ATiojf.] 

f 1 . Management, transaction, or pursuit of busi- 
ness, legal affairs, etc. Obs. 

HgzAeta Dom.Coneilii 250/1 pe Soume offiftj merkis.. 
auch to him. .for solistatioun of thar errandis be tyme he 
wes alderman of be said toun. 1329 in Burnet Hist. Ref. 
I. ti. Rec. xxii. (1679) 54 So as ye may be sure to have of 
him effectual concurrence and advice in the furtherance 
and sollicitation of your Charges. 1642 Harcourt in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 289, 1 presume you are now very bussee 
in the solissitation of my law bussines. 1722 in IFeshn. Gas. 
(1906) 27 .4ug. 2/3 To undertake the Sollicitation ^and 
Management of any Affairs which may come before either 
House. 

2 . Tbe action of soliciting, or seeking to obtain 
by earnest request ; entreaty, petition, diligent or 
importunate asking. 

a. 1333 Bellenden Divy i. xv. (S.T.S.) I. 82 Nuirui 
havand na cognossance of Rome, ..was chosin but on'y his 
solistacioun, and maid king. 13S1 Reg. Frisjy Council Scot. 
I. 160 To the effect oure Soverane Lady be nocht molestit 
with importunite, solistatioun, and requeist. 1637-30 Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 221 He was upon great moyen 
and solistation inlarged, but verie shortlieafter he departed 
this life. „ . , 

p. IS33 Bellenden Cay v. vi. (S.T.S.) _IL 167 pai pat 
war movit be requieSt or sollicitatioun of tribunys militafe. 
2388 Lambarde Eiren. iv. vii. 314 At the sollicitation and 
by the meanes of some parties grieued. 1622 Williams in 
FortescueP. (Camden) 173 By the sollicitacion of Sir Edw. 
•Cooke I forbore. .to doe any thing herein., 1697 Luttrell 
JSrief Relal. (1857) IV. 296 Great sollicitation has been 
•used for the two latter to change their sentence from death 
-to transportation. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 160 r 2 
'[Patrons] are sometimes corrupted by Avarice, and some- 
-times cheated by Credulity, sometimes overpowered by re- 
‘sistless Solicitation. 1780 Mirror No. 71, After two j-rars 
solicitation.. Antonio gave up all hopes of success. 1836 
Sir H. Taylor Ayn/errmin xxiiL 167 Aspirit of justice, ears 
shut , against private solicitation, ought to be regarded as 
.essential qualifications., for the office of private sccretay. 
1883 Law Ref. 23 Cbanc. Div. 722 At her solicitation the 
.trustee lent the fund to the husband and it was lost, 
b. With a and pL An instance of this. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ivii. 2 Be dyuets.-operatiounis 
Jlen makis in court thair soIistationiS. 1396 Earl Essex 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 3rd Ser. IV. 131 His sollintaconsand 
guift-s offered to the rebells of Irland. 1623 in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. (1909) III. S9 Our owne peticions, solhcita- 
tibns, and complaintes. 1671 Milton 488 Spare 

that proposal. Father, spare the trouble Of that sollicita- 
/ tion. 1769 Junius Lett. x.xv. (1780) 140 Your sohataiioiK 
were renewed under another administration. 1836 J. 
Martin Discourses iv. 121 Without one solicitation on t^ 

- part of the conquered, peace is offered. 1874 Geee.n Slutrt 
Hist. ix. 689 In spite of his master’s personal soliatations 

- Churchill remained true to Protestantism. 

o. The action of solidtmg a person of the other 

sex (cf. Solicit zi. 4 b and 4 d). 

1604 Shahs. 0 th. tv. ii. 202 If she will retume m^y 
leivels, I will giue oner my Suit, and rejKnt my vnla^ull 
solicitation. ^i639.T. Carew Upon Sseiness of E. S. 19 
Shee AVho hath preserv’d her spotl^ chastity From all 
. solidtatioa. i68i Orv\'AY Soidiir^s Fort, iii. h Sbe cannot' 
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be free from the insolent Sollicitations of such Fellows as 
are,^S!r. 1782 Mrs. Ikchdald /*// tell you ivkat 111. in 
He had just seen the most beautiful girl his eyes ever be- 
held, to whom he had given a look of solicitation. 1848 
UicKEKs Douibey liv, From niy marriage day I found my- 
self exposed.. to such solidtation and pursuit.. from one 
mean vjllam. 2887 fsee SouciteeJ. 

d. Law. (See quot. and Solicit v, 3.) 

• Tomlins Law Diet., Solicitations* It is an indict- 
ame onence to solicit and incite another to commit a felony. 

3. The exertion or operation of a physically 
attracting influence or force. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 836 By Excitation arid Solicitation of 
the Body Putrified, and the Parts thereof, by the Body 
Ambient. 2833 Herschel Astron, viii. 266 Be it pressure 
from without or the resultant of manv pressures orsollicita- 
tions of unknown fluids. 2837WHEWELLi//rL Induct. Sci. 
(1857) 11* 67 The ‘solicitations of gravity*. 28S4 AC Amer. 
Rev. Aug. 115 The solicitations of Jupiter's attractive force 
are as urgent on a swiftly rushing body as on one at rest. 

4 . The action of some attractive, enticing, or 
alluring influence. 

2676 Hale Contempt, n. RTedit. Lord's Prayer 153 In 
these the Obj'ects were innocent, and had in themselves no 
active solicitation to Evil. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. 11. i. 
§ 8 Children.. are surrounded with a world of new things, 
which, by a constant Sollicitation of their Senses, draw the 
Mind constantly to them. 2712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 
(1755) .32 She was.. a common mercenary prostitute, and 
that ivithout any soHIcitation from nature. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 25 p 10 Vicious soIHcitations of appetite, if not 
checked, will grow more importunate, a 2820 T. Brown 
Philos, Human Mind xcviii. IV, 561 Tbe duty that is 
exercised in resisting the solicitations of evils. 2884 Sully 
Outl, Psychol, iv. 99 The power of sustained attention grows 
with the ability to resist distractions and solicitations. 

+ 5 . Anxiety; solicitude. Obs. 

2697 Clayton Acc. Virginia in Misc. Curiosa (1708) III. 
297 If.. their Heards are stray'd from their Plantations, 
without more sollicitation they go directly to the Rivers to 
fetch them home again, a 1718 W. Penn in Life Wks. I, 
Z35 Whom I ever served with a steady SoUicitation. 1725 
Fam. Did, s.v. Water, This comes so little, .into our Diet 
..that it is not worth much Sollicitation about it. 

Hence Solicita^tlonism. 

2880 W, D. Howells Undiscovered Country iii. 52 What 
I wish now^ to establish as the central principle of the 
spiritistic science is the principle of soHcitationism. 

Soli’cited, ///. a. [f. Solicit v.} a. Ap- 
proached with solicitation, b. Asked or begged for. 

*833 ]• H. Newman Ariatts iii. iv, (1876) ^08 The pro- 
pose measure . . fixed the attention of the solicited Churches 
rather upon the argument, than upon the Imperial com- 
mand. 2856 Kane Arctic Explor. II. v. 66 Even the 
stoutest could hardly bear their once solicited allowance of 
raw meat. 

SoUcitee. rare. [f. Solicit v. + -ee l.] One 
who is solicited. 

2887 Pall Mall G. 25 July 4/2 No charge of solicitation 
is to be taken except when chesoltcU^e is prepared to come 
for>vard and prosecute. 

t Soliciter. Obs. Forms : a. 5 solyster, 6 
solester; Sc. 6 sol(l)istar. P. 5 soluoiter, 6 
soUyeyter, solycHer, 6-7 solliciter (6 Sc. -arj, 
7- soliciter. [f. Solicit v. + -bb^.] 

1 . One who conducts or manages affairs oa behalf 
of another ; sfec. = Solicitob 3. 

a. 1482 Cely Papers (Camden) xi8 The bj’lles of xxr of 

the sarpler schalf be sent jmto Inglond to the solyster 
schorttly. 1363 Reg. Pray Council Scot. I. 239 For fur. 
nessing of procuratouris, sollistaris, and ulheris doers for 
the saidis merchandis. 1385 Excheqster Rolls Scot. XXI. 
613 The said James, Lord of Doun, coroperand be George 
Mak, his solistar. , , . 

1464 Rolls of Parlt, V. 530/1 Provided alwey, that this 
Acte extend not nor be prejudicial! to Richard Fowler, of 
or for the Office of oure Soluciter, ds^B Hall Chron., 
Hen. IF.ih, He by his priuie frendes and soliciters, caused 
to be enacted [etc.]. 1376 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Elis. 
(1908) 415 Cownceltors, soliciters, and atliirneies. j6i6 
R. C. Times' Whistle (1871) 46 A daw To a solliciter is now 
become lustice of peace & coram. C1630 Risdon Surv. 
Devon §39 (j8io) 40 Baldwin Mallet, soliciter unto King 
Henry the eighth. 

2 . One who takes charge of, or action in, some 
affair; a promoter or forwarder. 

a 1330 WoLSEV in Ellis Orsg. Lett, ist Ser. II. s To be a 
sollycyter and setter forth of such' tbyngs as do and shall 
conserve my said ende. 1333 Bellenden Livy v. xiiL 
(S.T.S.) II. 191 The small pepill take purpoiss to continew 
ke same tribunys [rat war solistaris of Jiire lawis. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrows v. 406 You who in the name of the 
rest were Solliciters in this business. 2664 H, More Myst. 
Iniq. 72 As if these were the most serious and earnest 
solicitets of Religion that one can hope to meet-withall. 

3. A petitioner; = Solicitob 4 . 

a. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ivii, Quod Duih^r aganis the 
solistaris in court! 1536 Cal. Anc. Red. D«o/f« (1889) 498 
[AVe] most uniblye desyte youre grase to be qvrre solester to . 
owre prjmsc. A. Hume Efist. hfoncreif^ 197 ^1* 

sollistars cannot iustice haue. „„ „ „„ . 

P. 1537 StMe Pafers Hen. VIH, XII. No. 883, Trustyng 
vour mastershyppe wylbe a solyciier to hyro for us. 15S8 
Shaks. L. L. L. 11. 29 In that behalfe. -we single you, As 
our best mouing fairesoliciter. 1628 AVithex .ffrr/. Rememb. 

I 1022 Thou wert Soliciter For King Manasses^ that 
Idolater. 1668 Load. Gas. No. 254/2 ’That the City of 
Vienna'is much disgusted with the. .Liberty given to the 
Jews, and are earnest solliciters for their Bamshment. 

b. fig* Of things. 

czc;6^ MoNTCOSTERiE.S'tf««.lv. 9 My secrete sighis, sousters 
for 1^ sute. • 16x7 Hieron Wks. II. 114 Such a conscience 
will be a pcrpetuall sollidtm', till it hath brought a i^n 
before the Lord. 1632 Crasuatt Carmen Deo^ os tro Wks. i 


SOLICITOR. 

(1M4) 195 (Tymballs of Heav’n, or Humane sphears 
Solliciters of Soules or Eares. =pncars. 

4 - A suitor (to a woman). Obs. 

■ Both which shaddowes ofmy irre- 

uocable affections I haUe not sparde to confii-me before him 
. . and all other amorous soliciters. 

Hence tSoU’citerslilp, =SoLiciTonsniP i. Obs. 

1392 Chettle Kind-hdrts Dr. (1841) 49 Hauintr scraned 
vp a few common places, and, by long so?licitefshfp, goHn 
to be an odd atturney, ^ 

Soliciting (sdli-sitig); vbl. sb. [f. Solicit vA 
The action of the vb., in various senses. 

Fxdera (1710) X. 420/2 My said Lord 
‘*'?,*'?fdinal, that hath take upon him the Soliciting of the 
said Cause. 1530 Palsgr. zysls Solycityng, steryng, 
solhcttation. _ 1370 HooMaih. Pref a j, He) with humhfe 
request, and instant Solliciting, got the best Rules. .for 
ordring Of all Companies.. of men. 1623 in Foster Enr. 
Eaciories Ind. frgog) III. 58 His complaints and solicilings 
«66 z Marvell Corr. AVks. (Grosart) 
11. 85 1 o Mr. Cressel for his solliciting whole through the 
businesse. 1709 J. Johnson Clergym. Fade M. 11. 6 By 
worldly or secular employs we arc to understand soliciting 
in law-smts [etc.]. 1760-72 H. Brooke FoolofQual. (1809) 
o '■emaimng time was spent in soliciting for me. 

2837 Carlyle Fr,^ L i. II, Not now by violence and 
murder, but by soliciting and finesse. 

p. 1^74 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 48 To the solistlng 
of the Kingis materis in the Court of Rome. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems ix. 133 Of fals solisting ffor wrang delluer. 
ance At Counsale, Sessioun, and at Parliament. 1678 Sir 
G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 11. xxvi. § 7 (1699) 267 
The being present at a Consultation with the Pursuer, 
or the solisting for him, are likewise Branches of partial 
Counsel. 

Soli’citing,///. a. [f. as prec.] That solicits, 
in senses of the verb. 

2605 SilARs. Lear i. i. 234 A still soliciting eye, and such 
a tongue,.. Hath lo.st me in your liking. 1704 J. Norris 
Ideal World The soliciting motion of adjacent or 

circumambient bodies. x8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 207 
These soliciting females are not easily rebuffed. 1829 
Chapters Phys. Sci. 17 Properties relative to soliciting 
forces. 1885 W. Roberts Ur/n. ^ Renal Dis, iii. xili. 
(ed. 647 The column of liquid in the tube.. exercising a 
soliciting^force on the contents of the sac. 

Soli'citive, a. rare. [f. as prec, Cf. OF. sollic* 
itif, -ivel\ Solicitant. 

2865 Times 4 Feb. 5/4 Perambulating tbe thoroughfares 
with eyes shut, and hands extended, solicitive of alms. 

Solicitor Forms: 5-;? soUicitour, 

6-7 -or ; 5 eolicy-, 5-6 solyci-, 6 solysy-, 5-7 
solicitour (6 -oiure), 6 solisitor, 6- solicitor, 
[ad. OF. sci; solHciieur (mod.F. soUUileur)^ f, 
solliciter Solicit v.\ see -or.] 
f L One who urges, prompts, or instigates. Obs, 
2412-20 Lvdg. Troy Book r. 3797 And of J>is loume chefe 
solicytour Was Hercules, j^e worthi conquerour. 2540-z 
"Elsot Image Gov. (1556) 56 Solicitours and furtherers of 
dishonest appetitis. exsss Harrsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 254 One that was the chief incenser and solicitor 
of the first divorce. x6oo Holland Zrsy'XXiv. xxxv. 533 
No bad sollicilor by word of mouth to further & follow the 
cause. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. vi. 744 Promoters or 
instruments of. .wickedness; such as, .solicitors in vice, 
f b. A thing serving to instigate, etc.' Obs. 

1594 T. B, La Privtaitd, Fr. Acad, il 265 loy and hope 
, . were bestowed rpon him to bee spurres and sollicitours to 
induce him to seeke after God. z6oj SeholasC Disc. agst. 
AntichHstw. vi, 41 It hath been vsed from time to time, as 
an agent and a solHcilor to arme the people. .against their 
lawfull Lordes. 1609 Atterburv Semt. vii. (1737) IV. 203 
We usually blame the body to an high degree, as. .the sol- 
Heitor to every evil act, all that defiles the man. 2751 A jlfeet- 
ing Narr. H. M. S. * Wi^er ' 704 Extreme Hunger and 
Thirst which w'ere our Sollicitors at this Time, will prompt 
one to the most desperate Undertakings, 
f 2 . One who conducts, negotiates, or transacts 
rhatters on behalf of another or others ; a repre- 
sentative, agent, or deputy. Obs. , 
cx42S Lydg. Assemb. Gods^ 912 Hooly heremytes, godde.s 
solycitoUrs, Monasterbll m'onkes fctc.J.. a 25x3 Fabv'an 
C/ rr<?N. V. (1811)73 The whiche Paterne had ben soliciiCur 
for y’ Frenshe K>'ng in the foresayd maticr. 1546 Lang- 
ley tr. Pol. Verg. de Inveni.viu.xi. 14s Pius the II... insti- 
tuted the new College of Solicitors & Proctors by whose 
Counsaill and adulse all bulles and grauntes wer made.' 
2^8 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 35, I come no: 
therefore as his Solicitour but as his bare witnesse. 2653 
Fuller 203Theprincipall pillars ofthePresby- 

terian party.. applied themselves by. thcir^sccret solicitors 
to James King of Scotland. 2702 W. J. tr. Bn^yn's Voy. 
Levant Iv, 216 Next to him is tbe Father Solliciter, who 
ought to be a Spaniard bom. 2742 I^Iiddlcton Cicero 
(1742) I. v. 388 HLs principal Agents and Sollicitors at Rome 
were his Brother Quintus (etc.]. r t>* » 

tb. Spec. An official having charge of the King s 
or Queen’s interests. Obs. 

2460 Rolls of Parlt. V. 388/1 .The Sollicitours for the 
Ouene mad leve of C li. 1503 Hid. VI. 536 Thomas Lucas, 
the Kyngs Solisitor. ISSS C. Wills (Surtees, 19^) 

235 Mr...CordalI,our soveraign Ladie the Quenes Solli- 
citor. x6o8 CiiARMAN Dk. ofByrcm v. ii. .Where the King s 
chief Solicitor hath said There was in France no man that 
ever liv’d Whose parts were worth my imimtion. . - , 

3 . One properly qualified and lormally admitted 
to practise as a law-agent in any court ; fonnerly, 
one practising in a court of equity, as distinguished 

from an attoniey. ... 

The rise of solicitors as a class of legal practiuontrs, and 
the gradual recognition arid definition 01 their status, are 
illustrated fay the first group of quotations For tbe Scottish 
usage see Bell Did,' Law Scot. s.v. 



SOLICITOB. 


(rt) aiS77 Sm T. Smith Comm-,v. Ett^. ii. i. (1589) 4^ Soli, 
citors are such, as being learned in the lawes, and informed 
of their masters cause, doe informe and instruct the Coun* 
‘sellors in the same. 1598 Barckley Felic^ Matt (1631) 398 
After that sollicitors were suffered in the middest of them 
all, to be as it were the skum gatherers of suites. 1653 
(F, Philips] Consid^ iouckiu^ Cl. Chancery 18 Sollicitors 
(a race of people was not allowed or heard of in the Law 
about ioo years agoe). x68t Trial cf S. ColUdgc 6, I know 
not but he may be criminal that brought you those Papers : 
for we allow no Sollicitors in cases of Treason, xyzp Act 
a Geo. Il^ c. 23 § .3. (An Act for the better Regulation of 
Attornies and Solicitors). No Person, .shall be permitted 
to act as a Solicitor.. unless such Person.. be admitted and 
inrolled,,in such of the said Courts of Equity, where he 
shall act as Solicitor!, X76S Blackstone Comtu. III. 26 To 
practice in the court of chancery it is also necessary to be 
admitted a .«olicitor therein. 1835 Penny Cycl, III. 66/1 A 
solicitor in any court of equity at \V'eslminstermay beswom, 
admitted, and enrolled an attorney of his Majesty’s courts 
of law, X843 Act 6 j Viet, c, 73 § 21 Be it enacted, That 
..there shall be a Registrar of Attornies and Solicitors. 
*873 [see Attorney sb.^ 3]. 

(b) XS84 Lodge Atamm Bij, They finde out.. some olde 
soaking vndermining SoUcitour. x6S4 Fuller Two Serut» 
76 Let Diligent Attorneyes so faithfully solicite, let paine- 
iiill Solicitours so honestly Agitate [etc.]. 1679 Est. Test 
27, I have heard a. .famous Lawyer say, he thought he was 
one of the ablest Solicitors in England. x7ax De Foe 
Moll Flanders (1722) 262 Had she employ'd a petty Fogging 
hedge Solicitor,. . I should have brought it to but little. 1798 
Charlotte Smith Vni^.Philos. Ill, 58 Sir Appulby.. found 
it convenient to suppose 1 was willing to await his reference 
to his solicitor. ^ X837 Dickens Pickw. ii. The solicitors* 
wives, and the wine.mcrchani's wife, headed another grade. 
x8^ Lytton \Fhat will He dot ir. xii, I will direct my 
solicitor to take the right steps to do so. 1897 G. Allen 
Type-writer Girl \\, 25 Hewas..obviouslywcalihy, though 
'twas a third*rate solicitor's. 

yig- 1650 BvbxERAutAropontelt More fit for one who had 
deserved to be Attorney Generali to Nature, then for me, 
.the meanest Sollicitor in her Court. 

. aitrib. 1896 23 Jan, xo/2 Solicitor and client 

costs will be enforced in all cases. 

b. Solicitor-Q-eneral, a law-officer (in Eng- 
land ranking next to the Attorney-General, in 
Scotland to the Lord-Advocate), who takes the 
part of the state or crown in suits affecting the 
public interest. 

In the Earliest example perhaps with less specific meaning 
(cf, 2 b above), 

*S 33”4 3S P’///, c. x6 § 2 The Kinges generall 
attorney, and generall Sollcitour, which for the lime is. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i, § 96 He was Recorder of 
’London, Solicitor-General, and King’s .Attorney, before he 
was forty years of age. 1708 Chamoerlaync Pres. St Gt 
Brit (1710) S76 The Queen's Serjeants at Law...Sollicitor- 
General, Robert Eyre, Esq. 1747 Gentt Mar, XVII, ix6/r 
Upon this the sollicitor general was heard m reply. 18x2 
Examiner 14 Dec. 786/1 At which the Solicitor General 
expressed such anticipating alarm. X848 W. H. Kelly tr. 
L, Blands Hist Ten V, II. 321 The solicitor-general, M. 
‘Martin du Nord, began to prepare an indictment. 1876 
Bancroft / f XX/. U.S. IV.xlvi. 217 (He] leased his eloquence 
to the government for the office of solicitor-general. 

4'. One who entreats^ requests, or petitions ; one 
who solicits or begs favours ; a pleader, inter- 
cessor, advocate, 

XS5X Robinson tr, Mords (1895) x8 An euell tale 

well tolde nedeCh none other sollicitour. 1635 Jackson 
Creed vni. xiv. 165 That hee might bee a faithful Solicitor 
to bis Almighty Father for aid and succour unto all (bat are 
beset with them. 1673 True Notion Worship 0/ God 32 It 
demonstrates the greatest for God in those that are earnest 
Solicitours at his Throne. 1710 Swift Fates of Clergymen 
Wks. 1755 II. II. 26 His sister was. .so good a sollicitor, 
that by her means he was admitted to read prayers in the 
family, 1752 Ess. ^ Treat (1777) IL.jx7TheLacede. 

monians..put up their petitions very early in the morning, 
in order,.. by being the first solicitors, to pre-engage the 
gods in their favour. x86o Smiles Self-Help x, 279 The 
passion for salaries and Government employment, .makes a 
whole people a mere crowd of servile solicitors for place. 
1883 Ld. Rosebery Speech at Edin. 21 July, The brazen 
solicitor who will not take No for an answer, ^ 
transf. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 1x0 Besides the devil,’ 
he sbail have sollicitors enough. 

b. With possessive pron., etc., denoting the per- 
son on whose behalf the solicitation is made. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iir. iii. 27 Therefore he merry Cassio, For 
thy Solicitor shall. rather dye. Then giue thy cause away. 
1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 86 When 
Ctesiphons wicked sollicitors saw their labour lost with 
Heraclee, they then addressed themselves to the mother. 
1734 tr. Rollin's Rom. Hist, (1827) 218 Whenever the young 
lords had any favour to ask of the King, Cyrus was their 
solicitor. 

o. transf. Of things. 

XS79 Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 6t Lett this ilfavorid 
letter suffize for a dutifull solicitor and remembrer in that 
hehaulfe. x6^ D. T. Ess. Pol. ff Mor.^ 48 h, The beautie 
and fairenesse of his eyes., were the principall, and chtefe 
Solicitors of her affections towards him. x66i^ Morgan Sph. 
Gentry i,v. 56 Beauty, and Harmony.., being prevailing 
solicitors for the obte'ming love and affection. 

*{*6. One who, or that which, draws on or en- 
tices, 05s- ^ ^ , ! 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vli. §3 Appetite is the wills 
sollicilor, and the will is appetites controller. 1639 S. Du 
Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events aa This voj'age, 
unto his owne courage was a sufficient sollicitor. 2655 ^ 
Younce Agst, Drunkards 18 He that will be drawn to the 
Tavern or Alehouse by every idle solicitor. .is a Drunkard 
in Solomon’s esteem, 
i* 6. ? A recruiting officer. Ohsr"^ 

1698-9 in R. Steele Tudor ^ Stuart Procl, (1916) I. 50^/2, 
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xst Regiment of Foot Guards ,2 quartermasters, a solicitor, 
a anim-major [etc.]. 

Soli citorsliip. [f. prec. + -SHIP.] 

1. The office, duty, or calling of a solicitor, 

c iS^.SiR R. Cecil in Campbell Lives Chancellors (1856) 
II. xlvii, 3x5 To arm him with your observations (for the 
.«^c*'c»se of solicitorship). 1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. (1856) 
155 Blair.. held to his comfortable solicitorship and to his 
own way steadily. 1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 284 His 
sense of the crookedness or cruelty of the trade was added 
to his sickening of solicitorship. 

2. The personality of a solicitor. 

*^33 ^I^.SsiNCER Ntw Way ii. iii, And yet your good 
solicitorship, and rogue Wellborn, Were brought into her 
presence 1 

Solicitous (sdli’sitas), a. Also 6-8 soUicitous. 
[f. L, soUicitous (see Solicit a,) + -ODS. Cf. 
OF. soi(i)icitouXf ^oux,J 

fL Full of care or concern; anxious, appre- 
hensive, disquiet. 05s, 

i6tx Burton Anai. Met. i. ii. iii. v, Ever suspitious, 
anxious, sollicltous, they are childishly drooping without 
reason.^ *858 in Verney Afem, (190^) 11. 78 Good natures 
are soUicitous when a misapprehension befalls them. 1674 
Milton P. R. h. 120 There without sign of boast, or sign of 
joy, SoUicitous and blank he thus began. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), SoUicitous^ full of Care and Fear, troubled or 
much concerned about a thin^. X74t Middleton Cicero I. 
rif. 209 They began to be soUicitous. 

2. Troubled, anxions, or deeply concerned, on 
some specified account. Const* with preps., as 
about ^for^ oft etc. 

(a) 1570 V'oxeA.^M, I. X59/2 He wUleth him alwaies to 
be soUicitous for his soule. x63x Gouge Cod's Arrows irr. 
Ep« Ded. p. iv, Moses, when he tarried at home, was very 
soUicitous for his countrimen in the field. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 422 For a bare Error of the Memory I shall not be 
solicitous. 1748 Anson's Foy. tii. i. 1. 302 The boat was 
sent away,.; and we were not a little solicitous for her 
return, ijga Burke Fr. Rev- tt SoUicitous chiefly for the 
peace of my own country, but by no means unconcerned for 
yours, x8xo Bentham Art of Packing (1821) 50 The soli- 
citor for the smuggler is solicitous for the smuggler, because, 

. .in being solicitous for his client, he is solicitous for him- 
self. 1845 Sarah Austin tr. Rankes Hist Ref II. 315 
They deemed that such an one would be more solicitous for 
their welfare, .than a stranger. 

(b) 1647 N. Bacon Govt Eng. ii. xiii. (1739) 71 These foreign 
Engagements made the King less soUicitous of the point of 
Prerogative at home. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) 16 One so soUicitous of other Mens Healths, cannot 
be unmindful of his own. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 
II, 124 Swree any shew themselves to advantage, who are 
over solicitous of doing so. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxx, 
Your Highness will not expect me to be very solicitous of 
Henry Smith’s interest. 1841 Emerson Ess. i. Prudence^ 
You are solicitous of the goi^-will of the meanest person, 
uneasy at his iU-will. 

(<:) 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot Inlrod., The Persian 
Magi., being only solicitous about their Bones [etc.]. <z 1683 
OxiZ'A Holy Spirit 14 In- this condition the best of 
Men are apt to be soliatous about their Answers. 1709-29 
Mandey Syst Math., Asiron. 351 Concerning those, As- 
tronomers are -not SoUicitous, by reason of the Smallness. 
1887 Ruskin Prxteriia II. 330 He was undiligent and effect- 
less— chiefly solicitous about his trousers and gloves, 
b. With dependent clause. 

2639 Massinger Unnatural Combat \\\. ii, He found him 
Solicitous in w'hat shape she should appear, 2647 H, More 
Poems Ded., I am not indeed much solicitous, how every 
particle of these Poems may please you. 2764 Goldsm. 
Hist, Eng. in Lett, (1772) I. 57 This weak monarch was in 
no way solicitous who succe^cd. 2784 Cowper Task iv, 
433 Much solicitous how best He may compensate for a 
day of sloth. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr, Atonement ix. (1852) 
285 Why so solicitous that we should be reconciled? 1845 
Sarah Austin Ranke's Hist Ref. II. 529 The delegates 
of the States were chiefly solicitous lest they should be 
attacked by the remnant of the order in Germany. 

3. Extremely or particularly careful or attentive ; 
taking the utmost heed or care. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Micah vi. 8 comm.. To love mercie, 
and to walke solicitous with iby God. x68z Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. i. § 33 Movccircumspectly, not meticulously, and 
rather carefully soUicitous, than anxiously sollicitudinous. 
2789 Bentham Princ. Legist, vi. § 41 Under a solicitous 
and attentive government the ordinary preceptor.. is but 
a deputy as it were to the magistrate. 

4. Anxious, eager, desirous ; a. With to and inf, 
2647 Clarendon Hist Reb. i. § 21 The Prince.. was 

transported with the thought of it, and most impatiently 
soUicitous to bring it to pass. 2^3 J. Edwards Axeth, 

O. ^ N. Test. 384 Those learned and pious writers.. were 
not solicitous to go any farther. ^ X748 Anson's Foy, IL ix. 
(ed. 4) 316 We were very solicitous to get some positive 
intelligence. 1779 Mirror No. 19, These peculiarities serve 
only.. CO make her more .solicitous to prevent their effects. 
1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. viii, 2B4 Whose alliance 
Hyder was solicitous to gain. 1867 D. Duncan Disc. vii. 
146 God is witting, .nay, solicitous to confer these blessings, 
b. With in (governing nouns of action). 

2628 LeGrys Barclay's Argenis 274 To the most of them 
the Kings being so solicitous in this businesse was not 
pleasing. 1665 Walton Life Hooker 241 All this time he 
was solicitous in bis study. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist. 1. xv, 
(1824) I. lot While the merchant and the manner are 
soliciious in describing currents and soundings. 

5. Marked or characterized by anxiety, care, or 

concern: a. Of actions, study, etc. • 

2563 Foxe a. fr M, 2260/x mose Industrie svas alwayes 
soUicitous, not onclyc to them of hys owne company^ out 
also, .for other prysoners. 2645 E. Reynolds Semn. 
vi. 64 A siTHboIe, first, of •wgiJant care and most intent and 
soUicitous inspection and providence. 1678 Cudworth 
Iniell. Syst. 443 The Government of some of them is toii- 
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som and soUicitous. 1736 Butler Anal. ii. vi. An attentive, 
solicitous, perhaps painful exercise of their understanding 

• about it. 1829 1. Taylor Entkus. ii. (1867) 32 A solicitous 
dissection of the changing emotions of the religious life. 

j' y. Howe i. 14 It is not after the 

method of a severe logic or a too solicitous philosophy. 

b. Of cares, thoughts, etc. 

x65o^Bolwer Anthropomet. 242 The soUicitous cares of 

his mind, which dry his very bones. ^11693 Urquhart 
Rnbelats in. xvi. 133 He was in this sad quandary and sol- 
hcitous pensiveness, a X703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke xii. 30 
This vexatious <^e, and solicitous thoughtfulness. 27x7 L, 
nowT.i. Desiderius (ed. 3) 55 Being the less incumber’d with 
uneasy Cares and solicitous Vexations. 

c. Of life or conditions. 

x66i Gauden in C. Wordsworth (1825) 

19,^ I doe not desire to live long in this distracted and so- 
licitous condition. 2673 Temple United Prov. VP^. ij2q 
I. 25 The Royal Servitude of a soUicitous Life. 

6. Of features : Suggestive of solicitude or anxiety. 
x868 Swinburne Ess. ^ Studies (1875) 362 The features 
resolute, solicitoi^, heroic. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xi, 
It^was not pojaible for a human aspect to be freer from 
grimace or soliciious wrigglings. 

Soli’citously, adv. [f. prec.] In a solicitons 
manner, in various senses of the adj. 

2624 T. Adams Semper Idem Wks. (1629) 857 Jlany parents 
are solicitously perplexed, how their children shall doe when 
they are dead. 2^4 Boyle Excellency Tkeol, u ii. 66 It 
needs not be soliatously proved.^ 2733 Swift Wks, 
1755 IV. I. 213 You. .Do now solicitously shun The cooler 
air, and dazzling sun. 2799 Monthly Rev. XXX. 297 They 
solicitously shun all commerce with Europeans. 1817 J. 
Scott Paris Revisit (ed. 4) 67 The finest faces hung so- 
licitously over it. 2856 S. Davidson Bibl. Criticism xlv, 
685 Many Slavic words are formed solicitously after the 
Greek. 

Soli'citoasness. [f. SoLicrrocs a.] The 
state or quality of being solicitous ; care, concern ; 
anxiety, solicitude. 

Divine Tra^edieintely Acted Free yourselves on 
that day. .from worldly care.s and sollicitousnesse. 2670 
G. H. Hist of Cardinals if, i. 223 To behold them with 
such passion and solicitousness endeai'ouring the good of 
Christianity, lyop J. Clarke tr. Grotius' Chr. Relig. 11. xiv. 
(x8iB) 122 Solicitousness in procuring and pr^erving riches. 
2724 in Bioyr. Presbyt, (2827) IL 246 He did run fa.st..in 
great Solicuousness of coming short of his Task. 2874 T. 

Far fr. Mad. Crowd xivi, This spoliated effort of 
his new-born solicitousness. 

Soli’citress. ? Obs, Also 7 solicitresse, 8 
aollicitress, [Cf, next and -ESS.] 

1 . A female who solicits or prefers requests. 

2632 MABBBC^*j//«rtX. 227^1 know not., whether thou art 

now comming with that Solicitres«e of my safety ? x<554-<S6 
Earl Orrery Parihen. (1676) 593 To disoblige his pre- 
tended Solicitress. 1788 Charlotte Smith Emmeline {1B16} 
III, 216 She prepared to become a solicitress for favours to 
a statesman. 

fig. 2720 Shaftesbury C/rorrmr/. (2737) I. Adv. Author iii. 
322 Theyare verypowerful SoJItcitresses, They never seem 
to importune us; ibo they are ever in our eye, 

2 . A fsmale who entices to immorality. 

2634 W.Tirwhvt tr. Balzac's Lett (vol. 1) 270 Yet am I 
credibly informed, that. .she is turned Solicitresse to entice 
others to vice, a 2639 W. Whatelev Prototypes in. xxxix. 
(1640) 9 If we consider., the person of his solicitresse,.. how 
great a patterne is he of invincible purity. 

Soli'ci'trix* ? Obs. Also sollicitrix. [f, Sonr- 
ciTOB, after forms in -trix.'\ 

1 . —Solicitress 2. 

i6rr CoTCR., Maquerelle, a (woman) bawd ; Ihe soJicitrix 
of lecherie. 

2 . A female solicitor ; x= Solicitress i.^ 

2637 Nabbes Microcosm, v. Bless me ! who’s this ? one of 
the devil's she-Iawyers?.. Pray how long have you been a 
solicitrix? 2658 in Ferney Mem. (2907) II. 77 You have a 
sollicitrix here,.. which is my wife. 2700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Amusem. 4^'i:hc first Motion he found m himself, 
was for the CharmingSoIJicitrix. 1747 Mem. Nuirebian Crt 
1. 82 The bishop began with saying what an importunate 
sollicitrix the dulchess had been. 

Solicit’ado (sdli*sili«d). Also 5-6 boI-, 6 soll- 
ycytude, 6-8 sollicitude, 6 -ud, [a. OF. sof 
soUicifttdeiyciO^JF. solUcilude, — Sp. soUctludj Pg. 
solicitude. It. soUi-, sollecitudine), or ad. L. sol-, 
soUicitiido, f. sollicitns Solicit <?.] 

1 . The state of being solicitous or uneasy in 
mind ; disquietude, anxiety; care, concern, 

* a 242* Lydc, Two Merchants 580 So ar we travailed 
with solicitude. 2528 Paynell Salerne's Regim. (1617) m 
Sollicitude, feare, sadnesse, sleepe it drowncih m. « *533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (2546) M h,.pch m are 

of a delicate bloudde, haue not so?,n'“ch sol icitude w the 
rustical oeonle. <t263r Donne Select. (1840) j6p L^rus 

comeforfh.Jfrom yourwalers..of solicitude. 

State of Man i. L (1699)4 What 

being possessed, bnngs Care and Solicitude. *737 . 

Josep^is, Hist III. i. % t Yet^ did the 

soul plainly appear by the sohaiude he in. 27^ Robkrt 

SON C/:ar.V, IV. Wks. 28137,423 

far from l^ing free from solicitude. 2833 J- wants 

teism V. 202 Free from solicitude, 

2840 W. Irving Mahomed vu. (1853) These, ana oiner 
causes of solicitude, preyed -__**pntion 

2 Anxioos, special, or particular care or attention. 

>™u|h!^aiaynrtc 

its bnppinsss, 
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appears froin the solicitude with which It is avoided. 1704 
Sullivan KrVtw I, Pref, 7 He ha.s endeavoured, with 
no small degree of solicitude, to engage their generous afiec- 
turns. 1847 Disraeli Tancred i, ii, Never had such solici- 
tude been lavished on human being, 1879 Loftie Ride in 
173 '1 he antiquities of Egypt have been made subjects 
of Government solicitude. 

b. Const, aboittjfor, or io (with inf.). 

^ c X47S Henryson Poems (S.T.S.) III. 60 Xhe grete sollic- 
Uude..to wyn this warldis gud, Cessis furthwith, 1533 
Bellesden JLi^y 11, xxiv, (S.T.S.) I. 229 pe pepill tukc na 
sollicitude bot alanerlie for sic tbingis as mycht erast forlifie 
J>is new law, 1660 R. Coke yustice Vind, 11 Tliere is in 
every man a solicitude how to live, and so to live that his 
living be not a burden. 1736 Butler Anal» i. ii. Wks. 1874 
I. 34 There is reason also for the most active thought and 
solicitude, to secure that interest. 1751 Johnson Ratndler 
No. 174 T 14 This alarm which they spread by their solici- 
tude to es<^pe me. 1837 Lockhart Scott II. vii. 256 lliat 
lively solicitude about points of antiquarian detail. 1865 
Kingsley x, They manifested affectionate solicitude 
for them. 

f C. Const, of^ Obs, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 43 Nor \vyth hym remayneth 
nother. .care ne solycytude of thy loue. 1540 Act 32 Hen, 
y lilt c His grace taketh the care and sollicitud therof. 
1541 R. Copland Galyetls TeraJ>, 2 D ij, He hath sollycy- 
tude of all the body. 1651 Hobbes Leviaik. i, xii. 52 To 
be in a perpetual! solicitude of the time to come. 

3 - pi. Cares, troubles, anxieties, etc. 

5490 Caxton EfJeydos xxv 3 i,^SA]leweT)<es & operacy’hns 
humajTie, with their solicitudes. 1541 R. Copland 
Quest. Chirur^, Q iij b, Aske yf he hath had great solycy- 
tudes, & chargeable thoughtes. 1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. 
1. xvi. 58 Those hard trialls and disquieting solicitude that 
naturally will attempt them. 1750 tr. Leonardnd Mirror 
of Stones p. iv, You may refreh your mind, wearied with 
perpetual sollicitudes and labours. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Cktiz. xxxii, Mrs. Todgers looked a little worn by care of 
gravy and other such solicitudes. 2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem, 
i, To her the detinies of mankind., made the solicitude of 
feminine fashion appear an occupation for Bedlam. 

+ 4 . Solicitation ; importunate petition. Obsr~^ 

^ 2556 Aurelio ^ Isab. (1608) B iv, Isabell became vcrj»esore 
in love with him, seing the verye grete sollicitude and 
requete that he made unto her. 

* Hence + Solicitudeness. Ohs. rare. 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health ccliii. 85 b, It may come of 
solicttudenes or great study occupyenge the memory so 
much that it is fracted. Ibid, cccxxi. 204 Yf it come by 
gret study and solicitudnes. 

Solicitu'dinous, a.. Also 7 soli-, [f. L. 
sol; sollicitiidin-, stem of soUidtiido Solicitude.] 

1 . Filled with anxiety, care,- or concern, rare, 
2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Morals i. § 33 Move circum- 
spectly.. , and rather carefully sollicitous than anxiously 
sollicitudinous. 

2 . Characterized by solicitude or anxiety. 

2829 Lytton Disowned 29 Which he promised to prepare 
with the most solicitudinous dispatch. 2900 Speaker 7 
Apr. u)/2 My enemies have ^iven me this advice m a well- 
meaning, sneaking, solicitudinous kind of fashion. 

Solid (sp'lid), sbA Also 6-7 soUde. [f. the 
adj., or ad. F, solide, L. soUdttm^ 

1 . Geom. A body or magnitude of three dimen- 
sions; one having length, breadth, and thickness. 

Solid 0/ revolntionj one formed by the revolution of a 
plane figure. 

249s TreviseCs De P. R, xix. cxxvii. (W. de W.) 928 The 
Cubus is properly the Solid ylyke longe, brode, and depe. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid xl def. 1. 312 A solide or body is 
that which hath length, breadth, and thicknes. 2571 Digges 
Pantom, ill. Q, Lyke solides are such as are encompassed 
with superficies that are lyke and of equall number. 1623 
N. Carpenter Geo^r. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 36 As wee esteeme of 
a circle described in a plaine surface, so must we iudge in 
solids of a Spheare. 2696 Phillips (ed. 5) s.v., All Solids 
are cither Spherical or Elliptical, which have no Sides or 
Angles; or ftisms, which are contain’d in Plains. 2725 
Watts Logic i. vi. § 8 Geometry divides its Objects^ into 
Lines, Surfaces and Solids. 28x6 tr. Lacroix’s Dijf. 

Int. Calculus 679 To find the differentials of the volumes 
and curve surfaces of solids of revolution, 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XIX. 364/2 We have thus the five regular solids, and have 
shown that there can be no others. 2878 Gurney Crystal 
41 A solid cannot be bounded by fewer than four planes. 

2 . A solid substance or body. 

1698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) *95 For'it is not so 
with solids as with fluids, where^ all range themselves ac- 
ojrding to their intensive gravities, aijzz Lisle Huso. 
(* 757 ) 7 Nor is it to be objected, that by fire these vegeta- 
tive particles should be destroyed, seeing they are supposed 
to be solids. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 65 The first 
class consists of solids, which compose the great known part 
of the globe. 2844 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 62 The quantity 
of solids in a fluid ounce of the urine. 2882 Minchin 
Unipl. Kinematics 137 Every one ea-sily recognises a broad 
distinction between a Fluid and a Solid. 

iransf. 2727 Bailey (vol. II), Semuvowels ..zxe, dis- 
tinguished into Solids and Liquids. Joid.^ SoltdSf.OT solid 
Leiters, are those which are never liquefied.^ 

b. Fhystol. A solid part or coiistitaent of the 

body. Used in pi. 

Freo in the iSih cent. ; now or rare. 

1704 F. FoLLEa /IfeJ. Gymn. (jyii) a6 , 1 come now to shw 
after what manner [exercise] affects the solids. 1769 E. 
BANCnorr Guiana 324 Its use.. is . 

in this climate, to corroborate the solids. 1805 Men. 7 ™. 
XIV. 22S Its influence upon the nervous systein through., 
the tafauce between the ^lids and fluids, [a i86a Buckle 
Civitiz. (1869) II 1 ; 4 ao All the solids in the human body are 

either simple or vitaL] , 

c Building. A solid mass of masonry or other 
construction, esp. that between windows or doors; 
a pier of a bridge. 
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• >736 N. Hawkssiooe Hhi. London Bridge a There are 

Solids or Piers of different Dimensions, from 
Feet thick. 1793 Smeaton Edy. 
stone L. § 45 Xhe whole therefore to the height of the 
floor.. having been made with all possible 
solidity, was denominated the solid. 1840 Civil Eng. * 
Ii?' A Toobtain the largest possible admis- 
sion of light, with the smallest obstruction of solids or piers. 
18^ Gwilt Archil. § 2756 The investigation relative to the 
voids and solids of doors. Ibid. Gloss, s.v. Pier, A solid 
between the doors or windows of a building, 

<i. Printing. (See quot.) 

, i838 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 128 Solids, the blacker or 
”0™ parts of a woodcut or other illustration. 

0. The solid, the nnbroken mass, the main part 
or body, of something. 

• 1776 Semple Building in Water 14B The Tongues and 

GrMves to be put on with -Spikes and stout Oak Pins,- or 
2 ®°®, th« Solid. _ 1840 Bkowhihg Bordello tv. 168 

Her hero s car Clove dizzily the solid of the war. 1908 
Westm. Gas. 13 Feb.4/2 The mechanically operated valves 
are.. actuated by cams turned from the solid. 

4 . ellipt. in pi. in various senses : a. Solid or 
substantial dishes or food. b. U.S. Self-coloured 
cloths or garments, c. Sall-makittg. (See quot.) 
d. Mining. (See quot.) e. Solid qualities or 
character. 

^ A; Young Trav. France 2x7, I am very well 
served at dinner with many and good dishes, and some of 
^ *0 j Evening Star (Washington) 31 OcL 

3/6 Solids are all the go this season. Stripes and checks are 
u • 1 2886, Holland Cheshire Gloss.^ Solids^ the 

solid brickwork about the fires, on which the bars, bearers, 
and other ironwork rests. <L 28^ Heslop Northumbld. 
Gloss.i Sclidst xn mining, the solid rock as distinguished 
from soil, moss, drifts, etc. e. 2896 J. Horne Canny 
Countryside xix. 212 That precentor was never again seen 
in Knockdry, He lacked * solids 
+ Solid, Ohs. Also solide. [ad.'L.soHdtes 
Solidus 1.] A weight or value equivalent to that 
of the R.oman solidus. 

260X Holland Pliny II. 36 The ordinarle dose is from 
half an obolus to a Solid.., according to the strength of 
the patient. 2609 Bible (Douay) i Esdr. viii. 27 Cuppes 
of gold twentie, which had a thousand soUdes. 

Solid (sp'lid), a. Forms : 4-7 solide (6-7 
solude, y solede, sollide); 5- solid (7 solyd, 
sollid). [a. OF, solide (mod.F. solide^ = Sp., 
Pg.jit. solido\ or ad. L. solidusi\ 

1. L Free from empty spaces, cavities, inter- 
stices, etc.; having the interior completely filled 
in or up. Opposed to hollow. 

C X39X Chavczr Astro/, ii. § 26 The excellence of the spere 
^lide • .shewyth Manifeste the diuerse assenciouns of signes 
in diuerse places. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, ii. 
85 Hollow things are more fitte to receiue sounds, and to 
cause them to be heard better, then things that are solide 
and more thicke. 2604 ^ Cawdrbv Table Alph., Solids 
not hollowe, sound, beavie. 26x3 Purchas Pilgr, (16x4) 567 
Thb was hollow, the other solid. 2796 Kirwan Etem. Min, 
(ed. a) 1 . 106 That (piece) examined, .was a solid rhomboid. 
1842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 180 In the construction of 
walls they are generally built solid ; but when the wall is 
formed entirely of brick, a saving of material is obtained . . 
by building them hollow. 2863 R Barry Dockyard EcOn. 
277 Mr. Fawcett introduced the highly important improve- 
ment of Casting the guns solid and boring them. 2882 
Grove’s Diet. Music III, 179 It was played with the band, . . 
and had seven strings mounted in a solid wooden frame, 

b. spec, in Bol. and Bnt. (see quots,). 

(«) *753 Chambers’ CycL SuppU, Solid expresses 
the whole root to be one uniform lump of mailer, 1776 
J. Lee Inirod. Bot, 378 Solidust solid, without internal 
Pores, c Encycl.Brit.{^d,^l\\. consist- 

ing of solid substance ; as the tulip. 2796 Withering Brit, 
Plants (ed, 3) I. 82 Solid Root’y fleshy and uniform, as that 
of a Turnep. 2866 Treas. Bot, sojz/i Sqlidf not hollow 
or furnished with internal cavities of any kind, 

(b) 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. .259 Solid {Solida^, 
When the interior is foil. J bid, yz'^Solid Knob. . the 

knob consists of a single joint, or if of more, exhibits very 
faint traces of their separation. 

c. Typog. Having no leads between the lines; 
unleaded; (see also quot, 1888). 

2808 Stower Printers* Gram. 163 To a solid, page, two 
leads make the usual white after the bead, 2839 T. C. 
Hansard Print, ^ Type-FouTiding (1841) 89 How many 
lines of the particular type used there would be in a page of 
the given size, supposing it were all solid type. 2888 
Jacobi Printers Vocab. 128 Solid viattert t>’pe composed 
without leads ; also applied to type with but fewquadratsin, 

d. Of a wall, etc. : Having no opening or 
window; unbroken, blank. 

3865 J. Fercusson Hist. Arch, ir. 11. if, I- 427 The apse, 
properly speaking, is a solid semi-cylinder, surmounted by- 
a semi-dome, but always^ solid below, though generally 
broken by windows above. 

2 . Math. Of a body or figure : Having three 
dimensions. . . 

c:z43o Art Hombryng 14 It is elepede a solide body 
that hathe ber-in..lcngthe, brede, and ihiknesse. 2704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. I. Solid Angle, is an Angle^madc^ by 
the meeting of three or more Planes, and those joining in a 
Point. 2706 Philups (ed. Kersc)') s.v. Curve, 'Ihe Con- 
choid and the ^lid Parabola, 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. 
CrystallogT.xxx iMiematc solid angles replaced by tangent 
planes, 'Qft.zwsTZK Martyrs Science 

What have plane figures to do with. solid orbits? 2842 
Penny Cycl. 5 ^ 1 1 , zok/x The rules, .for measuring different 
superficial or solid figures will be found under the several 
heads. . - i- 

fig. 1830 Caslyle Misc. (1857) K. s^s Narrative is linear, 
Action is solid. 


+ b. 0 / number or measure; = Cubic o. Obs. 

_ (a) C1430 Art Nombryng 14 The solide norabre or cubi’ke 
IS pat bat comythe of double Icdynge of nombre in nombre 
IS70 Billingsley Euclid vii. def. j8. 1S7 IVhen three' 
numbers multiplyed together y* one into the other, produce 
any number, the number produced, is called a solide 
number. 1704 J. Harbis Lex. Techn. I, Solid Numbers, 
are those which arise from the Multiplication of a Plain 
Number, by any other whatsoever. 

■ ( 4 ) 166s Bo;aE Occas. Refl. iv. i. (1S48) 30 Ten thousand 
rmllions Of Cubick German Leagues, (and consequently 
above three-score times as many English miles of solid 
measure). 2667 Primatt City ^ C. Builder 165 A I'oot 
solid measure bath seventeen hundred twenty eight square 
Inches. 2705 Arbuthnot Coins, etc. ix. (1727) gx There 
are in a solid Foot 1728 solid Inches. 

c. Of, relating, or pertaining to a geometrical 
solid or solids (f or to cubic numbers). 

2570 Billingsley Euclid 1. prop. 12. 22 A solide perpendi- 
culer line is, when the point, from whence the perpendiculer 
isdrawne,isonhigh,and without the plaine superficies. 2571 

Djcces Paniom. ii. xiv. O j, The thirde kynde of Geometric, 
where you shall haue rules to measure, not onely the solide, 
but also the superficial! contents of all maner bodies. 2684 
E. Halley {title), Discourse concerning the number of roots 
of solid and biquadratical equations. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn, I, Solid Place..\f, when the Point is in one of the 
Conick Sections. Ibid., Solid Problem , . is one which can’t 
be Geometrically solved, but by the Intersection of a Circle, 
and a Conick Section. 2733 H. Gore {title), Elements of 
Solid Geometry.^ xZ^z Penny Cycl. XXI 1 . 206/1 Solid, 
superficial, and linear dimensions. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
BVRV Electr. jr Magn. 1 . 59, U, instead of ^ing a single 
spherical solid harmonic, may be an infinite series of such 
harmonics. 

3 . Of material substances : Of a dense or mass- 
ive consistency ; composed of particles which are 
firmly and continuously coherent; hard and 
compact. 

c 1532 Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 9x7 Solude, Massif. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 33 It is nothing solide or massie, 
but much porouse. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 129 Oh that 
thi.s loo too solid Flesh would melt, Thaw, and resolue it 
selfe into a Dew. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 179 
In place of solyd walls, it is ingirt with liquid moats or 
trenches. 27x5 tr. Gregory’s Astron. (1726) I, 270 We shall 
demonstrate.. that each Planet, the nearer it is to the Sun, 
the solider or more dense it is. 2742 Gvlk\ P ropertius\\* 30 
What wondrous force the solid earth can move. 2815 J. 
Smith Panorama Set. ^ Art II. 299 The separation of a 
fluid from the solid or undissolved particles which it con- 
tains. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXL 177/2 These secretions are 
exceedingly numerous, and constitute the great bulk of the 
solid parts of the plant 2895 Naturalist 26 A solid camphor. 

transf, 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 11, i, 272 To think 
that Asses should in Judgement sit, In solid Deafness, on 
the Works of Wit. 2847 Tennyson Princ. iii. xxo, I forced 
a way Thro’ solid opposition crabb'd and gnarl’d. 2887 
Lecky Eng. in J$th C. V. 338 There will no longer be any 
obstacle to a solid despotism. 

b. Solidified; frozen. 

2697 Pryden Virg, Georg, iii. 561 With Axes first they 
cleave the Wine, and thence By weight, the solid Portions 
they dispence. 2786 S. Rogers Ode Superstit. x. lit, O’er 
solid seas, where Winter reigns. 2879 Daily Telegr. 28 
June, Having the bowl of solid soup carefully enwrapped 
in a copy of the Sunday Times. 

c. in the phr. solid rock^ with leference to the 
cutting of steps or passages in it. 

*779 Moore View Soc. Fr. (X793) I. 231 We entered 
the largest saline by a passage cut out of the solid rock. 
2794 Mrs. IIadcliffe Myst. UdolpkoVCx, ^yc went through 
a long passage, and down other steps cut in the solid rock. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 215/1 Two excavations, wrought 
with extreme labour, in the solid rock, called galleries. 

d. Of clouds, the atmosphere, etc. : Having the 
appearance of a solid or unbroken mass; dense, 
thick, compact. Chiefly 

2807 WoRDSW. Poems Indep. Ir Liberty 11. v. Clouds, linger- 
ing yet, extend in solid bars Through the grey west. 18x9 
Shelley Ode io IVest IVind 27 Thy congregated might Of 
vapours, from whose solid atmosphere Black rain, and fire, 
and hail will burst. 2841 Browning Pippa Passes i. 7 Of 
yonder gap in the solid gray Of the eastern cloud. 

4 . Of states, conditions, etc. : Characterized by 
solidity or compactness, 

*597 SnKKS.z Hen. lV,i\\, L 48 That one might, .sec, .the 
Continent (Wcaric of solide firmenessc) melt it selfe Into the 
Sea. 2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1848) 64 The Leaves, .are of 
a more solid Texture . . than the Blossoms. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet cb. xix, A little surprised at the solid weight of 
ihedbtresscd fair one. xZ 6 Z Lockyer Eletn. Astron. 
Taking water and iron as instances: when both arc in a 
solid stale we get ice and hard iron. 

5 . Of rain, etc. : Steady, drenching ; continuous. 
Also, of a day : Characterized by rain of this kind. 

2622 in Foster Eng, Factories Ind. (2906) 354 There fell 
(in a sad and sollid sbewer without intermission) soe much 
unexpected rayne. 2847 Helps Friends tn C, i. vi, I. 86 
To be looking out on a good solid English wet day. 2868 
in Huntie}' Cloue, Gloss. 6 j A solid rain. 

b. Of water : .Coming in a compact mass, 

1893 Outing XXII. 246/2 Her principal fault is that she 
IS wet in a sea-way, though she rarely ships solid water. 

6. Having the property of occupying a certain 
amount of space (cf. b'OLiDiTV 4), 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. v. (1695) 53 Nor is an Adamant 
one jot more solid than Water. Ibid,, Vet it is not that the 
parts of the Diamond arc more solid than those of Watcc 
or resist more. 2794 Suuvan View Nature I. 125 Even a 
particle of water is solid. xZz^ Nat. Philos.. Pneum^ter lu 
(L.U.K.) 3 The quality in air which we have callM im- 
penetrability, is sometimes called solidity, and air is said 
to be solid. 
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II. 7. Of a strong, firm, or snbstantial natnre 
or quality; not slight or flimsy; a. Of things (or 
persons), in figurative applications. 

1586^5^1:^. Privy Council Scot. IV. 61 Upon a gudeand 
solide ordour for convocating of the ministcrie to General 
Assembleis thaireftir. 1606 G, Woodcock Hht, Ivstine 
XV’. 64 This temper had made them sollude, and fitte for 
anie foundation. 1665 Boyle Oecas. Rejl. iv, xhi. (2848) 250 
The Decrees of Prov’idence are too solid and fixt to have 
Violence offered them. 2703 Evelyn Diary tr July, All 
the points of good and solid architecture. 2746 Chesterf. 
Lett, cv. (1792) I. 288 As he took so much pains for the 
graces of oratorj* only, I conclude he took still more for the 
more solid parts of it. a 2770 Jortik Serin, (1771) I. 30 
Faith is gone, having no solid support. 281* Examiner it 
May 302/2 The colouring, .is solid without heaviness. 2860 
Motley Netherl. iv. (1868) I. loi There was another way 
ofearningsomethingsolid. 2876 Bancroft /ftr/. U,S, HI. 
vi. 370 His desire was for solid and sure places. 

D. Of structures, buildings, furniture, etc. 

264^ Milton A7yo/>. (Arb.) 64 How goodly, .were such an 
obedient unanimity as this.. .Doubtles a stanch and solid 
peece of frameworl^ as any January could freeze together. 
2687 A. Loveli. ir, ThevcnoCs Trav, 11. 47 We saw on our 
right hand two very solid well built houses, a 2^00 Evelyn 
Diary 2 June 1676. The furniture is very particular for., 
porcelain, and other solid and noble moveables. 2870 
Howson Metaph. St. Paul iL 72 The solid cities of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

c. Of food or liquor. 

<11700 Evelyn Diaiy 27 Oct. 2685, There were all the 
dainties.. of the season, ..venison, platne solid meate, fowle 
fetcl. ^ 1700 Dryden Pref. Fables Ess. (Ker) 11. 258 Whole 
pyramids of sweetmeats for boys and women, but little of 
solid meat for men. 17x2 Steele Spectator No, 43 T 4 A 
Bottle or two ofgood solid EdifyingPort, at honest George’s, 
made a Night chearful, and threw ofTReserve. 2822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) I. 210 One substantial meal of solid 
animal food daily. 

d. Of cloth, garments, etc. 

1859 blabits of Gd. Society iv. 177. For the country, the 
attire should be tasteful ar>d solid and strong. 2903 Sat* 
Eev.s Dec. Cgjls Solid unbleached calico. .wears wclL 
8, a. Combined; consolidated; united, rare, 

2596 Baton Max. 4- Uy Com. Law xxiv'. (1630) 94 So if 
tenant for life the remainder in fee bee, and they loine in 
graunting a rent, this is one solid rent out of both their 
estates. 28x8 Hallam Mid. (1872) I. 204 The other 
acquired unlimited power over a solid kingdom. 

D. Unanimous, undivided ; united in approval or 
opposition. Orig. C/.S. 

2884 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 26 Aug,, The vote of the solid 
South. 1890 Hentv IFitk Lee in Fimnia 84 The North 
can never hope to force the solid South back into the Union. 
2892 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 8 Nov. 4/4 A solid New England 
vote for protection. 

c. Of persons : Regular or steady in attendance, 
politics, voting, etc. Chiefly US. 

1883 Keighley Who are you 00, I escorted her to Sunday 
School excursions, and was * solid ' at the picnics and 
bazaars. 2884 American IX. 280 He is, therefore, presumed 
to be solid as a Southern man. x883 Howells Annie JCil^ 
bum xviii. I’m solid for Mr, Peck everj’ time. 

d, U.S. Intimately or closely allied, on friendly 
terms, with another. 

2888 Cent. Mag-. Nov. 30 We thus succeeded In making 
ourselves ‘solid with the administration’ before we had been 
in a town or village forty-eight hours. 2895 Outing^XYl, 
64, 1 wanted to get solid with him for a time while he lived. 

0. fa. Of time: Continuous, conseentive, rare. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacra 1. v. § 8 The uncertainty of 
heathen chronology, when..implicite years are given out 
for solid. 2704 Hearse Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 284 They 
took hnplicit Years for solid, and plac^ those Kings in a 
Succession which were Contemporary with one another. 

b. Of a day, hour, etc. : Whole, entire, com- 
plete, Now colloq. 

2728 Prior Solomon ii. 729 Loose and undiscxplin’d the 
Soldier lay; Or lost in Drink, and Game, the solid Day. 
2884 Boston (Mass.)^ yml. 16 Aug., The Queen kept_ her 
seven solid hours fitting on and trying the current fashions. 
2890 ‘R. Boldrewood * CoL R e/brrner {zSgi) 420, 1 walked 
him up and down, with the rug on, for a solid hour. 

10. Entirely of the same substance or material 
(as that specified); of (gold, etc.) and nothing else. 

2720 Steele Tatler No. 279 P 6 The Wall tou'ard the 
North is of solid Stone. 2722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal ii, 
Solid Gold; de tor massif.^ x^4 Thirlwall Greece VI 1 1. 63 
The assertion that the gilded statues. .were of solid gold, 
2847 Yeowell Anc. Brit, Clturch x. xoi [Severus] deter- 
mined to build a wall of solid stone. 2874 Stubbs Const, 
Hist. I. XL 424 They ivere purchased ivith solid gold. 

ellipt, 1879 CasseWs Techn. Educ. IV, 308/1 What is 
termed * solid *, or gold jewellerj’ of the better qualities. 

b. Of colour : Of the same lone or shade through- 
out; uniform, self. 

1883 Evening Star (Washington) 31 Oct. 3/6 These solid 
browns, blacl5, greens, reds, and, in fact, all these solid 
colors, are popular. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 19 Yellow 
and Orange dyes. Solid yellow. 1894 XXIV- 181/1 

Tne outside of the thighs down to the knees are in solid 
color. 

c. U.S. Of liquor: Neat, undiluted.^ 

2894 Outing XXIV. 49/t He always took his liquor solid 
he swallowed down two-thirds of a tumbler of raw 
Appleton rum. 

11. Of persons, their constitution, etc.: Strong, 
healthy, sturdy. 

2741 Watts Improv. Mind i. xvL (i8oj) 126 If persons of 
this make ever devote themselves to science, they should 
be well assured of a solid and strong constitution of body. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rea. j. xv. xv. He walks there, with solid 
step. 1893 Cozens-Hardv Broad Norf. 63 ‘Solid, bor, 
solid J ’ meaning in one’s usual health. 


III. 12. Of persons : a. Of sound scholarship 
or sober judgement in matters of learning or 
speculation. 

x6oo B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. Q iij b, A right- 
eyd and solide Reader may perceiue it was not so great a 
part of the Heauen awn’^ as they would make it. 1624 
Gataker Transubst. ^ZiaXm an ingenuous soUde author. 
2665 Bunvan Hol^ Ciiie (1669) 259 It makes them grave, 
knowng, solid Guides, and Uofolders of the Mysteries of 
the Kingdom, 2709 Stryfe Ann. Ref, I, 84 This discourse 
of Guest shewing turn to have been a solid and well-read 
man, I have transcribed from the original, 2847 L. Hunt 
il/ew, IVomen^ ij- B. II. xi. 282 He has by this lime become 
a solid student m Butler. ^ 2875 T. Hill True Order Stud. 
227 The two most solid thinkers upon these subjects. 

b. Sober-minded, of reliable judgement, in prac- 
tical matters ; steady, sedate, staid. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. 11. 71 The solid, and sad man, -is not 
troubled with the floods and ebbes of Fortune. 2670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals \\\. iii. 302 He is an excellent person,, .of a 
good judgement, and solid, but something too resolute. 
/zi6gx Fox Autohiogr. in fml.‘(cd. Newman) 2S0, I., 
therefore desired none but solid, weighty Friends might be 
about me, 2724 tn Ramsay'TVn-f. Misc. (1733) I. 36 O I as 
thou art bony, be solid and cany. And tent a true lover. 2760 
J. WooLMAN yml. vii. (189S) 182 The hearts of some Solid 
Friends appeared -to be united to discourage the practice 
amongst their members. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. iii. i, 
Now nothing but a solid phlegmatic M. de Vergennes sits 
there. 2888 Bryce Amer. Commvu. HI. xc. 247 Kearney 
throve because the solid classes despised him. 

c. Se, Fully possessed of the mental faculties ; 
of sound mind, sane. 

2606 Sc. AetSt (i8ip IV. 317/2 Scho tuk occa- 

sioun be his Infirmitie and ualk Judgement, be being than 
nocht so solide as wes necessar for the weill of his estait. 
2822 Galt Provost xxii. The beads of the town, .no, may 
be, just so solid at the time as could have been wished. 
2825 Jasiieson Suppl.f Solids sane..; used in a negative 
form, as, ‘ He's no very solid *• 

d. U.S.s.nd.dtal. Financially sound or reliable; 
possessing capital, property, or means; well-to-do. 

2788 Jefferson Writ (1859) II. ^43, 1 wish to see the 
beef-trade with America taken up by solid hands, 2799, 
2863 in Thornton Amer. Gloss, a 1904 in Eng. Dial, Diet. 
s,v^ She's not poor, she’s a solid womah. 

13. Of qualities: Well founded or established; 
of real value or importance; substantiaL 

Freq. in the 17th and iSth centuries. 
a x6oi Pasquil ^ Hath, (1878) iiL 99 The pressure of my 
haires.. stands at the serulce pf your sollide perfections. 
2638 Justus Paint, Ancients 122 The. .solid joy conceived 
out of the absolutenesse of the worke. 2654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 234 We shall sec it a Mint of Solid worth, the 
good it hath. .being inestimable. 2709 Steele Tatler 
No. 29 r I Having a very solid Respect for humane Nature. 
1753 Fielding Amelia iii. xH, The cheerful, solid comfort 
which a fond couple enjoy in each other’s conversation, 
2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxii, 265 Many such 
portions may exist iq the lungs together, without the least 
solid appearance of inflammation in the pulmonary sub- 
stance, 2869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1875) IH. 229 He 
undoubtedly owed William a debt of solid gratitude, 
b. Of learning or knowledge. 

2668 Culfepper&Cole Barthol. Anal. 372 Those persons 
of solid Learning, a 1700 Evelyn Didry 6 Jan. 1602, He 
dilated on bis. .solid knowledge in theology’, 1711 Hearne 
Collect. (O.H.S.) III, 145 These two. .are really Books of 
solid Learning, 2782 Wabton Hist. Eu^. Poetry III. 
XXX. 211 She was entertained.. with splendid banquets and 
much solid erudition. 2857 Miller Etem. Chem., Org. 
i. § I, 6 So essential to the reception and advancement of 
solid philosophical knowledge. 2882 J. H. Blunt Ref, Ch. 
Eng. II. I2S He was a man of solid learning. 

14. Of arguments, reasons, etc. : Having a sound 
or substantial foundation ; based upon sound 
principles or indisputable iacts. 

2613 W, Bcowell tr, Moham. Impost, ii. § 87 He. .will 
thus go on by way of solid demonstratloiL a 2oti Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 25 Having an excellent faculty in The 
clear and solid interpreting thereof 2664 J. Webb Stone- 
Heng (1725) 201 He can raise no solider an Argument 
against it. 2740 Cheyne Regimen 303 There seems to be 
something solid, in one Observation Leibnitz makes. z866 
Rogers Agric. «5- Prices I. xxiii. 603 Too little information 
..is given of the price of copper., foq the purpose of 
attempting any solid inference as to the rise. .in its value, 
2894 Solicitors* frnL XXXIX 3/1 If there were no solid 
defence to the claim, the pl^ntiff would certainly obtain 
his order. 

b. Similarly of %vritings, discourse, etc. 

2676 Glanvill Ess, Philos, v. 27 The Book and Method 
of Veronius was kindly .. approved by., all the Gallick 
Clergy, as solid, a 2700 E\’elyn Diary (Cfaandos) 17 Of 
solid discourse, affable, humble, and in nothing affected. 
2709 Stkype Ann. Ref L Pref, p. i. For the Church of 
England .. have been witten solid Apologies and Vindica- 
tions. 2734 RollirCs Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 60 A very solid 
treatise. 2882 Nation (N.Y.) XXXjl. 459 Of the other 
papers in the number, wbidi is a * solid ' one. 

15. Marked by, or involving, serious study or in- 
tention ; not light, frivolous, or merely amusing. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 166 Dr, Bancroft.. dis- 
posed the clergj' to a more solid course of study. 2648 J. 
BEAUiioNT Psyche xx. cxl. Scorn light fond Accents, and 
reser%’e thine Ear For those which solid Mustek’s sweets 
distil. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresnfs Amusem. v, Wks. 1709 
111 . I. 46 There’s as much difference between their Rhimes 
and solid Verse, as [etc.]. 2736 Genii. Mag. VI. 315/2 The 
most amiable (jenius is That, which, embracing the most 
solid Arts, excludes not the Polite ones. 2827 Scott Surg. 
Dau. Pref., I doubt there is little solid in his studies— 
poetry and plays, ..all nonsense, 2845 W. A Butler in 
Serm. (1849) Mem. p. xxxvii, Romances debaudx the taste 
for solid reading. 28S8 Bevce Amer, CoittitCit}, IIL Ixxx. 59 


countries statesmen- or philosophers do. .the solid 
thinking for the bulk of the people, 

16. Of judgement, etc. : Of a sober, sound, or 
practical character. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Maiidelslo*s Trav. 93 The Queen, who 
was a woman of a solid judgemenL 2683 D. A. Art of 
'Converse^ 22 They shall never please solid judgments. 2728 
Pope Iliad xv. 322 Not more in councils famed for solid 
sense. Than winning words and heavenly eloquence. 2805 
A. Knox Rem, (2834) I- 31 He who is apparently cold in 
affection may have solider judgment, and steadier resolu- 
.tion. 2825 Scott Betrothed Introd., ’fhe assistance of men 
of reading and of solid par^. 2868 Mil-man St. Pauls iv. 
92 Hallam has said, with his usual solid wisdom fete.]. 

17. ^ Marked or characterized by a high degree of 
religious fervour or seriousness. 

Used esp. by the Society of Friends. 

1740 Whitefield In Life ^ Jrnls. (1756) 436 Preached in 
the Afternoon to about two Thousand, and have not seen 
a more solid melting. .since my Arrival, 2757 Woolman 
yrnl.\\. (1898) 22^ At the twelfth hour the meeting for 
worship began, which was a solid meeting, xqia Ibid. x. 
259 We had some solid Conversation, under which I felt 
myself bowed in reverence before the Most High. 

18. Thorough, downright, vigorous, etc. Used 
with intensive force and freq. strengthened by 
right, etc, 

1830 Galt Lazvrie T. iii. iu (1849) 87» f never, .had a right 
solid sound sleep in one.^ 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. Iri. 
119 England was to strike the one solid blow t^t was 
necessary. i 883 Stevenson Black Arrow 1x2 Swear j*our 
innocent^’ with a good solid oath. 2897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 294 Feeling sure that for good solid murderous 
rascality several of my old Fan acquaintances., would take 
a lot of beating. 

IV. 19. Qxi^i-adv, a. Solidly, firmly, com- 
pletely, etc. 

A number of dial, uses are given in the Eng. Dial. Diet. 
2651 Davenant Goridibert n. vi, Glory, too solid great 
to taste of pride. 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing 
xxiv, F rg White Pages .. make the Heap lower in that place, 
because they clap solider together. 

b. In a body or as a whole; imanimously. In 
phrases "with reference to voting, esp. to go solid 
{for or against some thing or person). 

Freq. in recent journalistic use. 

(a) x8^ Pall Malic. 9 July 3/1 The episcopal vote. .was 
cast solid for the Governmenr. 1884 Sat. Rev. 5 Jul^ i/x 
The Government majority has not been in the habit of 
voting solid with Mr. Goschen lately.* 2893 Timu 22 Apr., 
For a part>’ to vote solid for a measure in which not 20 per 
cenL of its members believe. 

{b) xB88 Bryce Amer, Comnrw. I. x. 231 The party going 
solid for whomsoever the majority has approved, x^x Sat. 
'Rev. 24 Jam 91/2 The fleet seems to have gone almostsolid 
against him. 

20- In special collocations : 

Solid balsam, Balsam of Tolu. Solid dig, key, rib, shoot, 
shot (see quots). See also Bastion 1, Newel * 2, Squarb sh, 
2836 Piiarm. R. ColL Physicians $ Tolu Balsam, the 
•solid Balsam. x 883 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 128 *Sol/d 
dig, a han or had ‘take’ of copy. 2862 Catal. Jntemat. 
Exhib.. Brit. II. No. 6105, ’i'he key is what is called 
* •solid \ that is, that the * bits * or ‘steps 'are cut on the solid 
metal of the ‘web*. 2782 Monro Cont^ar. . 4 nat. (ed. 3J 
167 The eight-upper ribs were formerly classed Into pairs, 
with particular names to each two, to wit, the crooked, the 
•solid [etc.]. 2842 Gwilt Archil. Gloss. 1033 *Solid Shoot 
\=Square Shoot, a wooden trough for discharging water 
from a building). iBy6 Vovle & Stev’enson Mitif. Diet. 
393/2 *Solid Shot, projectiles made of solid iron or steeL 
. 21. Comb. a. Forming panisynthetic adjs., as 
solid-billed, -browed, -coloured, -headed, etc. 

cxbxx Chapman Iliad vul 323 When to the solid-ported 
depths of hell his sonne was sent. 2854 Orrs Circle Sd., 
Org. Nat. I. 239 'The ruminants of the deer and elk tribes 
are those which have antlers, or are ‘solid-homed'. 2862 
Catal. Intemat. Exhib., Brit, 11 . No. 62x2, Solid-headed 
pins. 1876 <?£0. Eliot Dan. Der. I. i. 13 A gentleman — 
solid-browed, stiff" and German. 1890 Cent. Mag. Jlay 
50/r The While and Black Leghorns are solid-colored 
birds. iBgS Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 68 The beak of 
the solid-billed hornbill {Rhinoplax vigil) has.. a perfectly 
solid casque. 

b. With pples., as solid-looking, -seeming, •set. 
Also solid-full adj. 

2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. vlii, This so solid-seeming 
World. 1850 1 ’ennyson In Mem. Concl. iv. Like a statue 
solid-set, And moulded in colossal calm. 2877 E. R. Conder 
Basis of Faith iL 81 The solid-seeming rock is beheld as a 
flexible, .collection of molecules. 2883 Hu.xley Praet. Biol. 

23 A roundish more solid-looking particle. 2887 Goode, eta 
Fisheries U.S.\\ II. 579They hove their dredges,, .and when 
they hauled them in, found ^em solid Jull of scallops- 

c. With sbs., forming attributive compounds, as 

solid-colour, -ink, -silver, etc, . . , « 

2883 Stationer 4- Bookseller 8 May 35 
Pens. 2884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppi, Solid Plate Sa^ 
a circular saw made of a single plate, as distinguished r 
a segment saw. 2891 Cent. Diet., Sohd-wlor Po^ccbm^ 
xSqq Outing XXX. 350/1 The club won a handsome soua. 
silver cup at Long Emncb. ..u j*r 

Solidago (splide'-gp). [med.L. 
ferent application: see the note to Co^iOTOE>J 
a. A large genus of perennial plants of the .W . 
Compntx, the N. American species of which are 
especially numerons; golden-rod. b. A plant o 
this genns, esp. S. virgaurea, a Enropean and 
British species, formerly in repnte fonts medicinal 
propertiK, notv largely cultivated as a garden 

^°l^Vkncyd. ErU. III. 6i?A- A Irvine Ifarjlt. 
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SOLIDAEE. 

Plants 524 SolidagOf ,»Cjo[dtx\-Rod, A numerous 
Cenus, chiefly American, agreeing in habit, foliage, and 
flowers with only the flowers of the ray are not blue, 

. .hut yellow, and sometimes white. 1883 Cent, JJ//7^.'Sept. 
723/2 No one would have thought of painting pictures of 
soliclagos on plush for a portiere. 

'I* Solidare. Obsr~^ (An irreg. formation on L, 
solid-ns Solidus t ; pern, an error.) 

J607SHAKS. Timon in. 1.46 Thou knoVst well enough., 
that this is no time to lend money... Here’s ^hree Solidares 
for thee. 

Solidaxic, a. [f. Solidak-ity + -ic. Cf. F, 
solMairel^ Characterized by solidarity or com- 
mnnity of interests. So So'lidariszn, a theory of 
social organization based on solidarity of interests; 
So*lidarist, a believer in, or advocate of, this. 

1874 Lakge Coinm, Zephaniah 28 The *solidaric connec* 
lion of the false Gods with the kingdom of Satan. 1894 
Thinker VI. 72 The central position of Christ in regard 
to humanity, and His solidaric fellowship with it as its 
head. 1906 E. Kelly Progr, ll^orklng Men ir. ii. 113 The 
main object to be secured will be described as Solidarity; 
those who want to secure it as Solidarists, and the doctrine 
itself as *Solidarism. 1884 C. Power Philisiia I. i. 4 The 
polyglot crowd of democratic 'solidarists. 

SoHda:rily, adv. [f. Solidary rr. + -LT 2.] In 
a solidary manner; with solidarity. 

1870 Pall MallGnZsliXiz, 4 It would not be well to make 
the French living in Germany responsible for the misdeed, 
but^France herself ought to be made to answer solidarlly 
for it. 1892 Temple Bar 156 It belongs to us. .as a 
community, and we are collectively and— what is the word? 
— solidarily responsible for its use. 

Solidariw (^lidse-riti). [ad. F. solidariU, f. 
solidaire solid ; see Solidabt a.] 

L The fact or quality, on the part of commun- 
ities, etc., of being perfectly united or at one in some 
respect, esp, in interests, sympathies, or aspirations. 

The French origin of the word is freq. rererred to during 
the period of its introduction into English use. 

T-Zefi Peoples PreisW, xdi/zSolidarity is a word of French 
origin, the naturalisation of which, in thiscountry,is desirable. 
1848 Gallcnga Italy 429 Actuated . .by a feeling of national 
5 oUdariiy~tQ borrow a French word — which induced all of 
them to run the same risk. i8j6 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 
103 One secret of their power is their mutual good under- 
standing... They have solidarity, or responsibleness, and 
trust in each other. 1877 Brockett Cross tr Crescent 157 
Each is responsible to the Czar, but they have no sort of 
solidarity. 

transf. 1876 Farrar Marlh. Strm.csxxn.t.xZiiS 321 Know- 
ing. . that there b a solidarity in the virtues as in the vices. 
zMi Nature No. 617- 397 When sve thus effect a re-ctassidca- 
tion of elementary bodies, the solidarity at once breaks down, 
b. Const. 5 A (mankind, a race, etc.). 

18s* Eraser's itag, Jan. 28 We have hived tip one of his 
phrases . . — the ‘ solidarity of the peoples ! ' 1833 Trench 
Less. Prov.sgThe ‘solidarity ' (to use a word which it is 
in vain to strive against) of all the nations of Christendom. 
1884 S. E. Dawson Handhk, Canada loj The grand idea 
of the solidarity of England and the English race through, 
out the world. 

transf. 1867 M. Arnold Celtic Lit. 68 The soIidaritjL 
to use that convenient French word, of Breton and Welsh 
poetry. 187S L. Stephen Hist. Eng. Th. iStk C. 1 . 220 
Disputing the solidarity of all the writers of Targuras. 
e. Const, belvjcen otwith (others). Also transf. 

(а) i860 Marsh Lect. Eng. Lang. 2B4 The organs of speech 
act and react upon each other;.. there is, to use a word, 
which if not now English soon will be, a certain solidarity 
between them all. 187s Stubbs Const. Hist. xvi. II. 310 
There was what is called, in modern phrase, solidarity be- 
tween him and his people. 1898 Atiinitt's Sysl. Med. V. 67 
The solidarity existing between all parts of the lung. 

(б) i86z Grattan Beaten Paths 1 1. 378 Would he not have 
found his best policy, .[in] an alliance, if not quite a solid- 
arity, with England? 1865 E. Lucas in Manning £«. 
Relig. ff Lit. 374 To refuse any solidarity w hatever with it. 
j8^ Viool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/2 The member for Wood- 
stock., here repudiates all solidarity with his leaders. 

2 . (Community or perfect coincidence of (or 
btlwcni) interests. 

1874 Lady Herbert tr. Htliner's Ramitc it. ii. (187S) 518 
To establish a solidarity between their commercial interests.' 
1876 ConUmf. Rev. June 138 The cry svas rais^ as to the 
solidarity of the Conservative interests. 1890 Gross oi/d 
Merch. I. 97 A compact body emphaticallj- characterized by 
fraternal solidarity of interests. . . 

3. Civil. Law. A' form of obligation mvolving 
joint and several lesponsibilities or rights. 

187s Poste Gains lit. 396 Coireality and Solidarity agree 
in this, that in both of them every creditor is severally en- 
titled to receive the whole object of the active obligation, 
and every debtor is bound to discharge the whole object of 

the passive obligation. _ , „ ... . 

So'lidarize, n. rare. lad. F. so/idartser: see 
prec. and -izE-j Irans. or z-j/f. To bring to solid- 
arity. Hence So-lidarizing;^/. <T. 

j8S6 Pictorial IPorld 8 Apr. 328 .An arrangement of soltd 
facts and fi'-ures to prove tlte.-solidarisingelfects of Amen- 
can republican institutions over those of the Britisher. i883 
Standards, Feb. 5/6 Germany has, m a measure, sohdarized 
herself with Austria, and that solidaritj^ias its chmges. 

Solidary (sp-lidari), a. [ad. F. solidatre : see 
Solid a. and -aey.] 

L CrVrVZam. Joint and several. 

1818 Colebeooke Obligations xiv. 149 The solidary obit, 
cation can hardly arise, without such an expre^ provision. 
187s Poste Cains lit. 39S Election to sue the principal 
debtor discharges a Correal snr^y... but not a Solidary 
surety. 1895 Lav, Times XCIX. 465/1 Anyone who has 
gras;^ the difference between a correal and a solidary 
oblisatiom 


2. Characterized by or having solidarity or com- 
munity of interests. 

1848 'Tilt's Mag. XV. 251 Regarding as solidary, or in- 
aissolubly connected together, all the members of the great 
human family. 1867 Viscr. Strancfobd Selection (18^) II. 

A struggling' Christian population, solidary in sentiment 
and interest with all other Christian populations in Turkey. 

Solidaite (s^did^it), sb. Now Hist, [ad. med. 
L. solidata (terrsl), f. solid-us Solidus ^.] A piece 
of land of the annual value of a solidus or shilling. 

16x0^ Folkikcham Art Sum, 11. vih 58 There be also other 
quantities of Land taking their denominations from our 
vsual Come ; as . . Obolates, Benariates, Solidates. Ibid. 59 
i hen must the Obolat be i Acre, the Denariat an Acre, the 
Solidat J2. acres. 2845 Nicolas Mem. Chaucer in CPs 
IVks. 1. 31 On the aSih of Deccm^ri37s the King granted 
Chaucer the custody of five* solidates *of rent in Solys in 
Kent. Proe, Benvlck. Nat, Club IX. 469 Its master 
held a hundred solidates of land in pure alms. 

+ Solidate^/a- pple, Obs, [ad. L. soliddt^us, 
pa. pple. oisoliddrei see next.] Solid, hard, 

154* Boorde Dyetary xiii. (1870) 268 So be it that the 
fysshc be softe and not solydat. Ibid, 

Solidate, v. Now rar^. [f. L. soliddt-, ppl. 
stem of soliddre to make solid.] 

1. irans. To make solid or firm; to consolidate. 
Also Jig, 

1640 C. H arvey Synagogue, Church-Porch viii, Remember 
that humility Must solidate and keep all close together. 
^650 Fuller Plsgali iv.iv. hlany being much troubled .« 
how so brickie matter [looking.glasses] when broken could 
he made usefulhand solidated forthisservice. 1656 ^wley 
Pindar, Odes, RUtse 67 Wks. (Grosart) II. 18 This shining 
Piece of Ice Which melts so soon away With the Sun’s Ray, 
Tliy Verse does solidate and crystallize;. 1894 G. M. Fenm 
In Alpine Valley i. 65 On either hand it [1. e. snow] had 
been solidated by pressure. 

f 2 . = Consolidate v. 4. Obs, 

^ i65vTomlikso?i RenotPsDisp, 3il*hat. .which is eflectuall 
in solidattng broken bones. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc, Carnpit. 
Jif. 77 It can. .solidate the Bones, which we daily see in 
other fractures. 

- + Solidatiou. Obs, rare, [ad. L. soliddlion- 
entt {, soliddre : see prec. Cf. OF. 5olidation,'\ 
.Consolidation, strengthening, etc. 

1547 Boorde Inirod, Kncnul, \, (1870) 221 They stande 
many a bondred yeares, hauyng no reparacion nor no soli- 
dacion of morter. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Solidatiou, a 
making whole or Arm, a soldering, 
d* Solidatively, adv, Obs,~"^ [f. OF. solidaiif, 
•ive + -LY 2 .] Solidly. 

J54X P,,QofVK^vGvydofPsQuest. Dijb, They [i.e. bones] 
that haue neyther one nor other ben ioyned sohdatiuely. 

Solid-hoofed; [f. Solid a, 21 a,] Having 
the hoof whole or undivided; solidungnlate, 
soliped ; spec, as the designation of certain swine. 

2842 Prichard Nat. Hist, Manys There are breeds of 
solid-hoofed swine in some parts of England, 184B Buck- 
ley Iliad 87 Lest tbe son of Tydeus should drive away 
tby solid'hoofed steeds. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 203 Some 
herbivpra are solid-hoofed. czS 8 o Cassell's Nat, /list. 11. 
343 The Solid-hoofed Pigs..showa persistent variation from 
the even-toed type. 

So Solid-hooved a, 

29x0 Thompson Aristotle's Hist, Anim. ll. i There are 
in Illyria and in Paeonia and elsewhere solid-hooved swine, 
Solidifiable (s^i*difai-ab'I), a. [f. Solidify 
2 /. -f- -ABLE.] That may be solidified; capable of 
solidification. 

1858 H. Spencer Ess. 1. 5 A. .deposition ofall solidifiable 
elements contained in the atmosphere. ^ 1876 Gross Dis. 
Urinary Organs 1E6 Ibe manner in which a clot of blood 
. . detains the solidifiable ingredients. 

Solidihcation (s^Ii^difik^J'Jsn). [f. Solidify 
V, (see -ATJOX), or a, F. solidiJica(ionP\ 

1. The action or proems of solidifying or be- 
coming solid, 

i8xx A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (1818) p. xxvii, The 
solidificaiion of tbe water when it unites with the lime. 
2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx, 242 The diseased 
Jung, whose specific gravity has been much increased by 
solidification. i 83 o C. R- IVIabkham Peruv. Bark j88 In 
the cooling and solidification of granite tbe quartz is the 
last mineral element to crystallise and become solid. 

transf. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) IV. 273, Force (may be 
conceived] as the materializing or solidification of motion, 

2 , Consolidation, concentration. 

189X Cycl. Temp.^ Prohib. s;r4/2 There wasaninaeasing 
realization of the value of solidification and discipline, 

Soli-dified, ppl- a- [f- Solidify sz.J Ren- 
dered solid or compact; changed from a liquid 
to a solid state. 

1831 R. Knox CloeiueCs Anat. 96 A verj- thick and solid- 
ified cranium, in which all the holes which commonly give 
passage to nerves were obliterated. 1848 Carfenter A nini. 
Phys.aZ The greater part of the animal tissues seems com- 
posed of solidified fibrin. z8s8 Simmosds Diet. Trade, 
Solidified milk, concentrated or preserved milk lor use at 
sea. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archil, u 7 The solid- 
ified water again becomes liquid. 

Soli-difier. [f. as prec.] That wbich solid- 
ifies ; a consolidator. 

1863 Da-na Man. Ceol. 52 Acting as a general cepjeu* and 
solidifier. Z894 Drummond Ascent of Man 269 (Vv ar] the 
purifier of societies, the soiidifier of states. 

Soli’diform. nonce-word. [f. Solid a.] A 
solid body. 

1849 Poe IPks. {1E65I II- 396 H' informed ns all. .about 
aerifornu, fluidifotms. and solidiforais. 


SOLIDITY. 

Solidify (soli-difsi), v. [ad. F. solidifer-. see 
Solid a, and -(i)Fy.] 

1. irans. To render solid ; to convert into a 
solid body; to make firm, hard, or compact 

1799 Geol.Ess. 125 In these cases the water seems 

‘o “Y ^ °f Sront part of its specific heat. 

i8ot T. Thomson Ghent, (ed. 3) It. 625 This powder..ab. 
Mrbs water very rapidly, and solidifies lU 1834 Ronalds & 
Richardson Chem. Techno!, (ed. z) I. 148 Ibe pressing 
machine for solidifying the fuel 1871 B. Stewart Neat 
1 84 Although we cannot as yet solidify alcohol. 
fig. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. e, It. Noie-bks. (1B72) 11. 22, 
Ihe difficulty of retaining it ir the mind and solidifying 
It into a description. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 413 He could 
not solidify the prejudices of the mass. 1889 'MarkTwain' 
j anleec at Crt. K. A rth. viii. The tower episode solidified 
my power. 

. b. transf. To concentrate or consolidate. 

'i^SManch. Wlily. Times ao ]unc 5/5 Disraeli.. sought 
to soMify them into a party. 1883 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 
10/2 Organizing and solidifying tbe Liberal vote in the new 
constituency. 

2. i7ilr. To become solid ; to change or pass 
from a liquid or gaseous to a solid state. 

*®37 J» T* Smith tr. Vicafs Mortars 40 In the condition 
of very stiff paste, .they, .solidify more quickly, x86oTyn. 
pALL Glac, II, xxxi. 409 If.. molten (bismuth]. .be poured 
into a bullet-mould it will expand on solidifying. 2878 
Huxley Physiogr. 60 Water solidifies by reduction of tem- 
perature. 

Hence Soli'difying vbl. sb. ^nAppl. a. 

2850 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 36 llie frteztng or 
solidifying point. 2856 Orr's Circ. Sci., Pract. Chem. 4^ 
Oil of poppies retards the solidifying effect. 
fSoh'diousness. Obs.-^ [f.S0LiD<z.] Solidity. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixviii. (1495) 575 For 
coldnesse and solidiousnesse therof (marble]. 

t Soli'dipede. Obs.—^ [xid,h.solidip?Sj-ped-is 
whole-hoofed.] = Soliped sb. 

2661 Lovell Hist, Anim, <5* Min. Isagoge aiv. Four- 
footed beasts.. are. i, Solidipedes, having whole hoofes. 

So 't*Solidi*pedons<r. Obs,^^ = Solipzdovs a, 
27x2 J, Morton Affl/. Hist. Norihampt. 454 ITie Solipid- 
ous [errata Solidtpedous] or Wholc-Hoord Kind. 
So'lidishf a. [f. Solid a.] Somewhat solid, 
2852 Clough Poems, eta (1869) L xyB We found our way 
to the house he used to occupy — a soIidi.<ih red-brick place. 

Solidism (sp'lidiz’m). Med. [f. Solid sb.^ 
-issi ; cf. F. solidisvie.'] The doctrine or theory 
which refers all diseases to the state of, or to 
morbid changes in, the solid parts of the body. 

2832 Edin. Rev. IN, 468 Sometimes Humorism, sometimes 
Solidism seems to be favoured. <22862 Buckle Ctviliz, 
(1E69) in. 419 (Sullen.. having built up that system ofpatho- 
logy which Is known to medical writers as Soiidbnu 

Solidist (spdidist). Med. [Cf. prec, and -ist. 
So F. solidistei\ One who believes in or holds 
the doctrine of solidism. 

2842 Penny Cycl. XXI 1 1. 400/1 The doctrines of the 
fiuidUts.., of the vitalists and solidists. 2876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 5 Physicians have distinguished themselves as 
Humoralists or Solidlsts. 

Hence Solidi'stic <7., ol or pertaining to the 
solidists or their theor}'. 

2876 Ir, Wagneds Gen, Pathol. 517 We nearly alwaj's dis- 
cover that diseases of tissues and organs causeanomalies of 
the blood (solidlstic pathology as opposed to bumoralistic 
palboIoCT')' *889 Lancet Nov. 1123 The ‘solidisllc* 
notion of the all-pervading influence of the nervous system. 

Solidity (Sdli'diti). Also 6 solidyte, 6-7 
fioliditie. [ad. F. soliditi ( = It. solidita) or L. 
soliditdt-em, f. solidus Solid ; see -ity.] 

' 1. The quality of being solid or substantial, in 
various figurative or transferred senses. 

2532 I^IoRC Confut. Tindale Wks. 720/2 The trouth of 
Goddes woorde..nath his solidyte, substaunce and fastnesse 
of and in it selfe. <zz6xo Healev Cebes (1636) 150 Tbe 
genius bids thenir never give credence unto her, never to 
imagine any solidity in her bounties. 2647 Clarendon 
Ilist. Reb. I. § 2L6 No Kingdom. .in the solidhy.,of the 
lLi\vs..was more Secure than England. 2788 Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) II. 542 Assure me of the solidity of your 
recovery. 2804 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ^ Writ, 
(1832) HI. 213 Prussia has grown up so fast that there is a 
want of solidity. 2866 Seeley Ecce Homo iv. (cd. 8) 36 
Human relations gained a solidity and permanence which 
they bad never before seemed to have. xSyx Ty.sdall 
Frapn, Sci. (1879) II. iL 39 'Iliat unsubstantial pageant of 
the imagination 10 which the solidity of science is opposed. 

b. Of persons, in respect of learning, judge- 
ment, character, etc. 

-1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (165S) 405 Now I know such 
is the solidity of divers Readers ancf people, that (eiaj. 
ax66z Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 14 Men resembled him 
to one of the shjps-royal,. called the SwifLsurc, such his 
celerity and solidity in all affairs. *695 Ld. Preston 
Boethius IV. pr. i. (17x2) 276 Ihese,. things. .may an 

end to thy Complaints, and strengthen thee with all Firm- 
ness and Solidity. 2723 WoDROW C<rrr. (1843) HI. 33 The 
King expressed at that time an uncommon esteem of Mr. 
Henderson for bis learning, piety, and solidity. 1756 Mrs. 
Calderwood in Collness Collect. (MattL Cl.) 248 One must 
admire them for their solidity, industry, and pains-taking 
in every thing. 2822 Rich Joum. Persepolis 12 Sept, in 
Babylon fp P- (*839) 268 'fhe Persians are unthinking, per- 
petually joking, and deficient in solidity. 1869 McLaren 
Sentt. Ser. 11. %Ti. 120 Without that armour, there will not 
be solidity enough in our character. 

c. Of argument, demonstration, etc. 



SOLIDLY. 

of Argument (that had been pedantlck). 1677 Owen On 
yusti/ic, xii. “Wks. 1851 III. 263 Such niceties have more 
of philosophical subtlety than theological solidity in them, 
X77S Johnson in liopveil (Oxf. ed.) 1 . 5601’hat the Colonists 
could with no solidity argue., that they should not now be 
taxed. i8*6 Keint Comm,^ 19 In cases where the principal 
jurb^ts a^ree, the presumption will be very great in favor of 
the solidity of their maxims, 185$ Pusey Truth Eng. C/u 
X36 A remarkable response, objecting to the decree with 
much solidity and clearness. 

d. Of judgement. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Sctend/iess, . .SoWdxiy of JTudgmcnt. 
1774 Reid Aristotle's Logic iL $ 2. 28 In proportion to the 
solidity and accuracy of a man’s judgment. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geogr. I. 23 Good sense, perspicuity, accuracy, and 
solidity of judgment. 1882 Hinsdale Garjield fy Ednc. I. 
ai6 Close obser^'ation, high analytical. .ability, solidity of 
judgment. 

2 . The quality or condition of being materially 
solid ; compactness and firmness of texture, struc- 
ture, etc. Alsoy^, 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1302 A land altogether 
barren and unfruitful!, by reason of hardnesse and stifle 
soliditie. 1615G.SANDYS '/r«r. 238 Tunnie;.. in taste some- 
thing resembling flesh, as in colour and soliditie. 1663 S. 
Patrick Parab, Pilgr. (1687) 381 We may discern between 
hardness and softness, a middle temperament, which is called 
soliduy and firmness. X704 Norris Ideal li^orld ii. t 46 
Solidity, ^according to the vulgar and popular sense of it, 
wherein it is u.sed for hardness. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. 
(1776) VI. 213 They have the solidity of the hardest bone. 
184* T, R. Jones Anhn. Kingd. 446 A fibro-cartUaginous 
substance,. fills the interior of each mandible, and thus 
gives it sufficient solidity for all required purposes. 1842 
Lover Handy Andy ix, When they came to take the hay- 
stack to pieces, the solidity of its centre rather xistonished 
them. 

h. Of buildings, edifices, etc. 

x66s Gerbier Prittcill/s Tii[s‘p., The three chief Prin- 
ciples of Magnificent Building, viz. Solidity, Convenience’, 
and Ornament, 1790 Burke Er. Pev. -jz They load the 
edifice of society, 'by setting up in the air what the solidity 
of the strurture requires to be on the ground, 2833 Ritchie 
IVatui. Loire 25 The chateau, .strikes the spectator by its 
solidity and magnificence. Lett, fr Soc. Aims 

Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 227 Our. .architecture lis] tent-like, when 
compared with the monumental solidity of medieval., 
remains in Europe and Asia. 

3 . a. Geom. The amount of space occupied by 
a solid body; volume, cubic or solid content. 

1570 Dee Metlh^ Pre/.ykX\)h^ Tovnderstand the Soliditie, 
and content of any bodily thing. 2642 H. More Soug 0/ 
Soulxi. I. n. 42 IThe soul] finds out Phiebus va>t soliditie 
By his diametre. 1^4 Jeak^ Ariik. (1696) 524 If a Right 
Cylinder have the Diameter 14, and the Height . .as much ; 
then shall the Area of each Base be 154,.. ami the Solidity 
2156. 2743 Emerson Fluxions 127 To find a Cone of the 
greatest Solidity under a given convex Surface and Base b. 
28*5 Nicholson 0 /erat. Mechanic 551 Find the solidity 
of the trench in cubic feet, and divide it by 27. 2834-47 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 304 The solidity of the 
frustrum will be equal to the solidity of the whole cone, 
b. Relative density or mass. 

2698 Kejll Exam, Th. Earth (1734) 33 The surfaces of 
bodi^^ not increasing in the same proportion with their 
solidities or weights. 27x8 Quincy Compl. Dlsp, 2 Attrac- 
tion in all Bodies js aeteris faribus as iheir Solidities. 
2740 Chsync Regimen 2 It is probable, that animated 
Bodies act according to their Solidities. 

4 . a. The property ofoccupying a certain amount 
of space, 

1690 Locke Huns. Und. jl iv. (1695) 52 That which thus 
hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are moving 
one towards another, I call Solidity. 1777 Priestley 
Phil. Necess. 177 A substance that has no properties besides 
extension and solidity. 18x5 J. Smith Panorasna Sci. 
Art I. 270 The solidity of matter. . expresses that properly 
which every body possesses of not permitting any other 
body to occupy the same place with it at the same time. 
1884 tr, Lotze's^ Melaph. 304 He mentions Lambert’s 
account of Solidity as a necessary property of all material 
existence. 

b. Extension in the three dimensions of space. 

x8ss Bain Senses <$• Int. ii. ii. § 5 It is this di^imilarity 
of the pictures that is the chief opUcal sign of solidity or of 
three dimensions.^ x886 SvLViHurufbh. Psycltol.\ui.i-io 
That the eye has little knowledge of solidity. 

5 . A solid thing or body. Alsoy^.. 

x6o2 Shaks. Hasn. jn. iv. 49 Heauens face doth glow, 
Yea this solidity and compound masse.. Is thoughl-sicke. 
X665 Ssirv. Affedres 0/ Netherlands 195 Their _ Apparel 
was plain, and their Ambition onely upon Realities and 
Solidities. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Arehit. 43 It has a 
greater Force to sustain .the Solidity it supports. 1771 
Luckombe Hist. Print. 324 By convenience is meant a firm 
solidity to place the end of the Braces against.^ 2844 Hood 
The Turtles 36 Fruits, victual, drink, solidities, or slops. 
1B66 Gro. Eliot F. Holt ix, A man.. owed a great deal 
more to himself as the mainstay of all those solidities, than 
to feelings. .quite unsubstantial. 

6. —Solidarity 3. 

1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. HisL ibth C. II. ly. ix. 431 
Solidity in the French Law is a joint Obligation ent^ into 
by several Creditors, by which every one of the Obligees 
binds himself to pay what they all owe in Common, upon the 
default of the rest. x8i8 Colebrooke Obligations xiy. sAg 
This solidity in respect of creditors is very rare: h is not 
to be confounded with indivisibility of obligation. lbid.j 
The effects of solidity towards creditors, when it does occur, 
are as follow. Each of the creditors, being so for the whole, 
may consequently demand the whole [etc.]. 

Solidly (sp’licUi), adv. [f. Solid + 

In a solid manner. 

1 . So as to be fixed or firm ; firmly, securely. 

£•16x1 Chap.van Iliad xiv. comm.j Hector.. Standing it so 
solidly; for without that consideration, the stone could 
VoL, X. 
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sollpidiamism;. 


^uer haue Tccoild so fiercely, a 1700 Evelyn Diary co 
Novy 1644, The stone is. .now cracked in many places, but 
solidly joyn’d. x868 Morris Earihty Par. (2870) 1 . 1. 279 
V ho on the altar fixed it (an image] solidly Against the 
l^aiing of the winds and waves. 1889 Anthony's Plwtogr. 

II- 403 The hyposulphite of soda is held pretty 
solidly by the gelatine. 

Comb. x86x Flor. Nightingale iVwrf/n;g'(ed. 2) 42 In the 
solidly built old houses. 

b iransf. oz fig. (esp. with founds establish). 
X637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodroxv Soc.) 332 Learned men 
finding PariEus’s doctrine to be soHdIie founded upon the 
^elh of God. 1673 S. C. Art 0/ Cotssplaisance vi. 54 
Tnis vertue. .upon which all the commerce of this life might 
be very solidly establish'd, a 1797 Walpole Mens. Geo. II 
(*847) I. i. 3 His brotlier's jealousy was solidly grounded. 
2813 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary (1862) If. 445 Now 
Switzerland can be solidly linked in the connection of inde- 
pendent nations. 1884 Kendal Mercury 4* Times 31 Oct. 
4/7 All this. .will serve only to weld the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone more solidly together. 

2 . With solid or valid arguments or reasons ; on 
solid or good grounds. 

Freq. in the r7th cent. 

2625-8 tr. Camden’s Hist. Elizabeth 111, (t688) 289 Their 
Books were solidly confuted by Learned men. x6sx 
Baxter Ittf. Bapt. 275 Determining it. .most soUdlyand 
excellently. 2603 Evelvm /« Card. II. 

86 The Tast is the only and^ real Judge to whom it belongs 
to Judge Solidly, and without appeal, as well of the 
Maturity, ax of the Goodness. 1720 Waterland Eight 
Senn. 275 'rhis appears to be only a groundless surmise, as 
is largely and solidly proved by.. Bp. Bull. 1756 Burke 
Subl. <5- B. I. xvi, Aristotle has spuken so much and so 
solidly^ upon the force of imitation. 2853 M, Kelly tr. 
Gosselin's Power Pope during Mid. Ages II. 167 nctCt 
Fluratori proves solidly., the antiquity of these copies. 
2878 E. White Life tn Christ li. xtii. 151 (This) may be 
solidly inferred from the following premUses. 

8 , In a real as opposed to a superficial or ap- 
parent manner; really, thoroughly, truly. 

1625 Hart Arraigntst. Ur. 1. ii. 16 Hippocrates.., not 
! superficially, but solidly learned. 2640 Ld. Dicbv 

Trienn. Part. (1641) 12 Neither the people can be pros- 
peroi^ and secure, nor the King himselfe solidly happy. 
266710 Catlu Rec.Soc. Pubt. III. 66 This most sweet childe 
was solidly vertuous. 2747 Chcsterp. Lett. (1792) I. cxix. 
323, I . . saCTificed a thou'cand real pleasures to It ; and made 
myaelf solidly uneasy by it. ^ 2823 Jefferson IPrit. (1830) 
IV. 367 In this alliance, Louis, now avowedly, and George, 
secretly but solidly, were of the contracting parties. 1879 
H. James Haivthome 32 Hawthorne's countrymen are 
solidly proud of him. 

4 . Seriously, solemnly; earnestly. 

2632 Lithgovi' Trav. x. 47s The two Icsuits.. solidly pro- 
tested, they were sorry from their heart, 2656 Earl Monm. 
tr. BoccalinVs Advis.fr.Pantass. I. Ixv. (1674) 83 He heard 
the Ottoman Emperor speak so solidly of the care which : 
Princes ought to have. 2676 0 . Hevwood Diaries (1883) 
III. 147 John Butterworih prayed solidly and tenderly. 
2788 in T. \V. Marsh Friends in Surrey ^ Sussex (1886) vi. 

46 (The Friends having) jwHdly considered the same, are of 
opinion (etc.). 2792 Boswell yohnson (Oxf. ed.) 1 . 48 He 
told me NYhat he read solidly at Oxford was Greek. 

6 . In a quiet, sedate, or serious way or manner. 
2799 in T. W. Marsh Friends in Surrey 4* 6^r/rjr2' (1886) ii. 

18 After silting solidlyawhile he stood up and said (ett). 
1865 Daily Telegr. 8 Nov. 4/4 “[nie old complaints were in- 
flammatory ; folks lived slowly and solidly. 

6 . In a body; unanimously. Ong. (/,S. 

2865 Bright in Mom. Star \4 Mar., I was told by a citizen 
of New York,. that in the United Slates alone 200,000 Irish 
votes were given, as he expressed, solidly — that is in one 
mass— for General M‘CIellan. 2868 Grant DuffPpZ Surv. 
133 They ICongress] will vote solidly for rep'udialion in any 
form. 2886 Manch. Exam.i^ Feb. 5/5 'I’he Roman Catholic 
and Nationalist elements.. being solidly Tory. 

So’liduess* [I. Solid a,] The quality of 
being solid, in lit. and Jig. senses; solidity. 

(rt) 2600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme in. Ixviii. 591 Grosse 
peeces [of gold] in respect of their solidnes consume but a 
verie little. 2620 1 . Jones Slone^Hengiijzs) 50 The Plain- 
ness and Solidness of the Tuscan Order, 2650 Venner Fia 
Recta 154 Peare- Wardens, in regard of the solidnesse of 
their substance, may be longest kept. 2730 Bailey (fol.), Sub- 
stantialiiy, . . Solidness, Firmness. 1838 Dickens Nickleby 
xxxiv, ^ Here's flesh * cried Squeers, turning the boy about. 
Here’s firmness, here's solidness ! ' 

{b) 2630 H. Lord Banians 95 To sellle tis in the solid- 
nesse of our owne faith. 2668 H. More Div. Dial. ii. vi. 
(1713) 108 The fulness and Solidness of the Cause we con- 
tend for, 2682 Manton JFks. (1872) VIII. 23 When they 
excel you.. for solidness and seliledness in manners. 

Solida’ngular, a. rarc^\ =snext. 

2829 W, Lawrence Nat. Hist. Man 11. i. 250 The great 
troop of solidungular quadrupeds. 

Solidnilglllate (spliclj7-i)gi;a.?l),«. and [f. 

L. soIid-Hs S >1,11) a. + tingitldtits, f. un^ila hoof. 

So K. solulongnU^ =Soliped a. and sb. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anal. III. 237/2 The..solidungu- 
Jate quadrupeds, as the Horse and Ass. 1842 BRA.iiiiF. Diei. 
Scin etc, 1130/2 SolidungulateSf . .Khe name of a tribe_of 
Mammals [etc,]. 2863 Dana Man, Ceol. 529 Of the Solid- 
ungulate or Horse family. 2879 tr. DeQuatref ages' Hum. 
Spec.^l Instead of being cloven-footed,, .the race becomes 
solidungulate. 

iraus/. 2S63 R. F. Burton A beoku/a lU sso They had been 
provided with ammunition-boots, but, not having become 
by habit solidungulate, they could not use them without 
risking broken legs, . 

SoUdmiguloUS (fplidp-qgi/aas), a. [See 
prec. and -ous.] = Soliped a. 

• 2650 Sir T. Bbo\vke Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2') 88 It is plainly set 
down by Aristotle, an Horse and all SoUdungulous or whole 
boofd animals have no gall. i68r CRF.'et MusTum 1. 11. il 33 
The Hoof of a Solidungulous Animal. 2722 J. Morton 


Nat. HhU Northampt. 444 The Solidungulous, or whole- 
Hoofed, the Soles of whose Feet are undivided. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 139 There is a solidungulous 
■variety (of pig], but in which traces of the hoofs may be 
observed. 2856 R, Knox tr. Edwards' btaru Zool. § 397 
in the solidungulous animals, the same happens with ibe 
pula and tibia, xgoz N. ^ Q. Ser. ix. IX 230/x I'he cloven 
hoof may become solidungulous like that of the horse. 

11 Solidus 1(E;)-Iid5s). Pl.solidi (Sf>lid3i) ; also 
5-7 solidos. [L., a substantival use of solidus 
(sc. mtmmtts) Solid a. The form solidos is the 
L. acc. pi.] 

1 . a. A gold coin of the Roman empire, origin- 
ally worth about 25 denarii, t b- A shilling. 

* 3^7 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 313 Gentil men hade 
rynges, and ohere hadde solidy J^at were bole and sownde. 
2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 30X Kynge William toke 
this.ycre of eve^ hyde of gTOwmde in Ynglonde vj. solidos 
of siKer. 2487 1 ”™ Paston Lett. 111 . App. 463, 1 bequeith to 
J’eparacion of the stepull of the said churcbe of Saint 
Albane xx. solidos. 2609 Bible (Douay) i Chron. xxix. 7 
And they gaue.-of gold, flue thousand lalentes, and ten 
thousand solidos.^ 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), an 

entire or whole piece of Gold-Coin, near the Value of our 
old Noble or Spur-Royal ; but it is now taken for a Shilling. 
x86oC. R, Smith in Archarol. Cant. Ill, 38 Tbesolidiof the 
Eastern Empire u ere commonly imitated in France under 
the Merovingian princes. \^$Athenxuni 24 Oct. 541/2 
Mr. Webster exhibited, .a gold solidus of Constantius. 

2 , A sloping line used to separate sbiJJih^s from 
pence, as 12/6 ; a shilling-mark. Also attrih. 

2B92 in Cent. Diet. 1898 G. Chrystal Introd. Algebra L 
(2902) 3 The symbols / (solidus notation) and : (ratio nota- 
tion) are equivalent to 2905 F. H. Collins Author 
ff Printer %.y. 2909 Athenseum 27 Mar. 379/1 The last., 
have been quick to adopt the use of the solidus or slanting 
line instead of the horizontal bar in writing fractions. 

II So'lidus 2. [JL. solidus Solid a."] A cnrve 
showing the temperatures at which a series' of 
alloys are completely solid. 

1903 Proc. Royal Soc. 16 June 284 As indicated by the 
liquidus and solidus curves approximating closely m one 
another. 2904 Whet ham Rec. Devet, Phys. Sci. iiL 04 
Below the curve adb, or ‘solidus’, the alloy is entirely 
solid. Ibid. 97 Equilibrium curves lying below the solidus. 

tSolie. Obs. Also soly. h. solium.] A 
seat, throne. 

23. . E. E. Aim. P. B. 2172 He sele on Salamones soHe, 
on solemne wyse. Ibid. 167B Fro he soly of his solempnete, 
his solace he leues. 


Solie, obs. form of Solely adv, 
tSoller. Obs. Also solyer. [a. OF, 

AF. soler Sollar An upper room, 

2483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 28/1 In the solier where y soupper 
of Jbesu crj'st and of ha apposiles was made. 2492 — Pitas 
Fair. (W. de W. 2495) i. xlvii. 87 b/2 She wente uppe in to 
a Solyer wyth her syster JuljTin. 

+ Soli'fic, Obs.^"^ [ad. L. type *soliJic-us, f. 
sdl sxxn : see -FJC,] Impregnated by the sun. So 
fSoU'ficons a. Also f Soli'fleate 2/., So’lifg y.j 
irdns. to expose to the sun, to impregnate with 
solar qualities. 

2559 Morvvync Evonym. 98 To be soUficate or made golden, 
fs when we procure the vertue of the sunne; that is golde 
to be in it. Ibid. 99 You shall put it into the quintessence 
of wine, and set it forth to be solified and sonned in the 
spring. 2650 Ashmole Ckjm. Collect, tig Let the powder 
be most subtile wth two parts of Solificous Water. 2678 
R. Russell tr. Geberm, if. u.xvi. 207 And convert it. .into 
true SoUfick and Lunifick, according to that for which the 
Medicine was prepared. 

Solifidia»H (s^olifi’dian), andfir. TheoL Also 
*1 solyfidian, solifidean. ff. L. jo/f-, combining 
form of sdl’Us oXone+Jides faith.] 

A. sb. One who holds that faith alone, without 
works, is sufficient for justification. 

The doctrine is ba-sed on Rom. iiL 28, where Luther ren- 
dered TTioret by ‘ allein durch den Glauben *. 

1596 Bell burv. Popery \\\. ix. 394 Good works, which 
you and your solifidians cannot abide. 2638 Chillingw. 
Relig. Fret. i. vii. § 33. 406, I never knew any Prolesmnt 
such a soli-fidian, but that he did believe these divine 
truths. 2660 H. More Myst. Godh To Rdr, 25 That all of 
ihe Reformed Churches are not Solifidians, 1742-3 Observ. 
Methodists 3 Very Civil indeed, O ye Solifidians. i8x*-29 
Coleridge in Lit. Rent. (183S) III. 122 The heroic Soli- 
fidian, Manin Luther him'?elf. 28^ Farrar Eygly Ijir. 
II, 53 The Solifidian — the believer in the possibility of an 
abstract faith which can show no works as an evidence of 
its existence. . 

B. ad;. 1 , Consisting of, pertaining to, the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. _ 

2605 A Wott'on Ansic. late Popish Articles 108 Ine 
which solifidian portion oiierthroweih fLitly true repent- 
ance. 2^0 C Gataker Hamtony Tnith 63 
by Tongue and by Pen asserted the Solifidian and h«d»i«ai7 
■way of Justification. 1716 M. DAVtES irjLlLiJo 

The same e.recrable Hypothesis..took malso thcSolifidmn 
Adlophorism of all Actions, good or tod. ^*^773 , . 

Butler .VoviatU Feasts ft F. (1852). 
the Solifidian and Antinomian doctrin^. 1884 •S'"- • 

3 Mar. 579 hfore seeking is needed to discover that tneoiy 

^ifaS*FELTHWi Heschesu. xlvii. 

Christian is a Nullifidean-Pagan, and 

with his hand. 1871 J. MAA>T.NttA0 -err 4 - /Irfrfri (.E91) 

IV. 153 We cannot join a Sohfid.an tourcli. • 

Solifi-dianism. + Thcooc- 

trine or tenet of justification by faith alone. 



SOLIPORM, 


• 

^1628 Bp. Hall Righteous Maitiuioii 728 To the conuic* 
lion of that lewd slander of solifidianisme. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract, Disc, (1711) III. 87 The absurd conceits of Anti- 
nomianism and Soltfidianism. 177* J. Fletcher Logica 
Genev, 31 So far is our Church from sidfing with Antinomian 
solifidianism,..that she rather leans to the other extreme. 
1820 SouTHEV tPesiey II. 365 It is a course which enthu- 
siasm naturally takes, wherever.. soltfidianism is preached. 
1871 J. Martineau Ess. Atidr. (iBoi) IV. 149 Sacerdo- 
talism and Solifidianism gaining nothing by their inter- 
necine war. 

Soliform (sJo-Hfpjm), a. [ad. L. type *soii~ 
formis (f. sol sun), after Gr. Resem- 

bling the sun; sun-like. Also adsoL 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Sysi. 204 Light, and Sight or the 
Seeing Faculty, may both of them rightly be said to be Soli- 
form things, or of Kin to the Sun. 1806 Knox & Jebb 
Corresp. I. 301 Eye never yet beheld the sun, that was not 
soliform. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist. 22 That Soli- 
formfrr. Napoleon] made featureless beside His brilliancy 
who neighboured. 

+ Solifuge. Obsr'^ [ad. L, solifuga^ var. of 
sol(t)puga : see Solpuga.] (See quot.) 

1658 Phillips, Solifugey a certain venemous animal, found 
chiefly in the Silver Mines of Sardinia. 

Solify, V , : see Solific a, 
t SoHgene, a. Obs.-^ [ad. L. sdligenay £ sol 
sun.] (See quot.) Also f Solige’nian a., f Soli*- 
genous a. (see quots.). Obs. 

1623 Cockeram I, begotten of the Sunne. 1634 

Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638J 305 Their yeare isSoli-genian. 
J730 Bailey (fol j, SoligenottSy begotten of the Sun. 

Solige'Uitnre. rare—\ [f. L. soil-, com- 
bining form of solus alone.] = Unigenitdre. 

18x8 G. S. Faber Horse Hosaicas 1, 178 His only Son, who, 
from his Soligeniture, was in the Punic dialect called Jehud. 
Soli-ipsiisra. nonce-wd, [f. L. soil ipsi (our-j 
selves alone. Cf. Soupsissr.] Self-conceit. 

1826 C. Butler Find, of Bk. Rom, Catlu Ch. 80 All 
foreigners observe that England possesses her due share of 
soli'ipsiism. 

Soliloqua’cious, a. [f. Soliloquy sb.^ after 
loquacious.'\ Prone to soliloquize. 

. *835 Moore Mem. (1856) VXI. 70 My companion, accord- 
ing to his usual fashion, very soliioquacious, but saying 
much, of course, that was interesting to hear. 

So*liloq,ne« rare,, [a. F. soliloque or- ad. L. 
soliloqitiunu J = Soliloquy sb. 

1697 Burghope Disc. Relig. Assemh. 157 Let the devout 
receiver turn the doctrine of this sacrament into practical 
soliloques, and spiritual exercises of the mind. 1710 *J. 
Distaff ' Char. Don Sacheverellio 9 There is an absolute 
necessity that he should drop into the following Soliloque. 
X8S4 Webster, SoUtoquey that which is said in soliloquy; 
soliloquy. 

Soli'Ioquent, a. rare. [f. Soliloquy 'sb., after 
forms in -loquent.'\ Speaking in soliloquy. Also 
Solilo'quial a., of the nature of soliloquy. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 346 They are so wrapped in 
their own soliloquial musings. i8g* Fust 14 Sept. Joj/i 
A tendency to be soliloquent. 

Soliloq,Tiist (sdli'Wkwist). [f. Soliloquize v. : 
see -IST.J One who soliloquizes or talks to him- 
self ; a writer of soliloquies. 

1804 Miniature (180S) I. 114, 1 sallied forth, .to make my 
first appearance among this new species of Soliloquists. 
1833 AtUenxum 15 Oct. iai6 As an essayist and soliloquist, 
..we find the Jew. exceedingly prosy, i8po Bowden tr. 
Hettinger’s Nat. Relig. 585 slate, We regard a soliloquist as 
slightly crazed. 

II SolilO'^ninm. ' Obs. Also 6 pi. soliloquyas. 
[L.] = Soliloquy sb. 

ciyyj Harincton in Nugs Ant. (1804) 1. 189 Some of the 
elloquent and excellent soliloquyas of St. Awgastin. 1622 
Mabbe tr. A/eman's Guzman d*Atf, 122, 1 making a large 
Soliloquinm, and meditation to my selfe, went on a good 
while with the ^ame. 1665 G. Wither {pitle'Sy Three Private 
Meditations.. .The Third, Intituled Nil Ultray Xs a Solilo- 
quium. 1897 Gladstone Later Gleanings xiii. (1898) 384 
Soliloquium and Postscript. Ibid. 395 uotCy 'I'he Solilo- 
quium was not written until [etc.]. 

Soliloquize (sdli ldicwaiz), v. [f. Soliloqd-y 

sb. + -IZE.J 

1 . intr. To engage in soliloquy: to talk to oneself. 

*759 J* Cooper Ver-Vert\\. 29 He could, .at a proper 

time and place Religiously soliloquise. 1820 Bvron Juan 
111. xevi, Leaving my people to proceed alone. While I 
soliloquize beyond e-xpression. 1858 Baroness Bunsen in 
Hare Life (1879) II. iv. 235 He soliloquises in a manner in 
which you would tell a story to a child. 1873 Browning 
Red cat. Nt.-cap 120 Thus, mutely might oar friend 
soliloquize. 

2 . trans, a. To utter in soliloquy. 

180s Eugenia di Acton Nuns of Desert I. 172 Sometimes 
he. .soliloquised a .string of barbarous oaths. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. il L ix, No scenic individual, with knavish h^TJO- 
critical views, will take the trouble to soliloquize a scene. 
2854 Fraseds Mag. L. 72 Balder soliloquises his ambition, 
b. To address or apostrophize in soliloquy. 

- 1823 Neiv Monthly Mag. VII. 332 When you arc soHIo- 

quizing the moon. . a i ... 

Hence SoliToquizer, one who soliloquizes. Also 
SoUToQLiizing vbl. sb. and ppl- a . ; Soli'lo- 

quizingly adv. ^ ^ . . . .v 

- 1802 Edin. Rev. 1. xi8 Prosopopema i;: more 

narrator of such a state, than to the iloquizer. *884 ^^" 
MrtllG. s Mar. 5/1 One of iho-^c.'.sohloqmscrs of villainy 
who are specially favoured by the draiMtist. c 1822 
bell Note to Byron's Heav. fc Earth lu. 031 Too much 
tedious .*soliloquising. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 2. n. vin, 
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If the soliloquizing Barber ask: *What has your Lordship 
done to earn all this?*^ iSto Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. 
xti. 184 In a conversational mood, or, more properly speak- 
mg, a soliloquising one. 1840 Nerv Monthly Mar. LX. 221 
‘Comforts?* said Xim, *soIiloquizingIy,’ 

Soliloq^ay (soli-Wkwi), sb. Also 7 soliloquie. 
[ad^L. soiiloqtiittm (introduced by St. Augustine), 
f. soli-, solus alone + loqui to speak. 

In the following quoL the reference is to St. Augustine’s 
Ltber SoHlcquioruinX r-x38o in Horstm. Altengt, Ler 
(1878) 91 pat he dispised so riches, [in] pe bok Soliloquijs he 
berep wune.s.] 

1 . An instance of talking to or conversing with 
oneself, or ofuttering one’s thoughts aloud without 
addressing any person. 

In quot. 1629 stressed on the first and third syllables. 

2604 R. Cawdrey Fable Aiph. (1613], SoliloquiCy priuate 
talke. 1629 Quables Argaius 4- Parthenia 1. Wks. 
(Grosart) III. 254/1 His pining thoughts, and her project- 
mg fear« ; His soliloquies, and her .secret leares. 1699 
Gkkih Dispens. iv. 53 He finds no respite from his anxious 
Grief, Ihen seeks from this Soliloquy relief. 1756-82 
J. Warton Ess. Pope 1. vi. 297 It is indeed no other than a 
passionate soliloquy. 1794 AIrs. Radcliffe Mysi. Udolpho 
XXXV, This enthusiastic soliloquy was Interrupted by a 
rustling noi.se in the hall. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C, xxxiv, She had hurried on through her story with a wild, 
pa^ionate utterance ; . .sometimesspeaktng as in a soliloquy. 

b. A literary production representing or imi- 
tating a discourse of this nature, 

1641 J. S. (title), Soliloqvies Theologicall. 1649 Milton 
Eihou. Wks. 1851 III. 336 As to the Author of these 
Soliloquies [etc.], c t6js Rochester Satyr agst. Mankind 
74 All this we know. .From Patrick's Pilgrim, Sibbs Soli- 
loquies. 17x8 Prior Solomon Pref., Wks. 1892 II. 83 The 
whole poem is a soliloquy: Solomon is the person that 
speaks. 1770 (title). The Soliloquy: a poem, occasioned 
by a late decision. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 

5 The mysticism of the West has produced, .soliloquies, 
sermons, and treatises of divinity. 1873 Sy.monds Grk. 
Poets vi. 183 The soliloquies of Hamlet.. must have been 
lost upon the groundlings of Elizabeth's days. 

2 . Without article : The act of talking to one- 
self; soliloquizing. 

a x668 Davenant News from Plymouth Wks. (1673) 7 
You will find it Such a feast of Soliloquy,.. As yet you 
never lasted. 17^8 Mrs. Rowe (/////), Devout Exercises of 
the Heart in Meditation and Soliloquy. 1839 H. Reeve in 
J. K. Laughton Mem. (1898) 1. 104 He confounds soliloquy 
and colloquy. 

Hence SoliToquy to address (oneself) in a 
soliloquy, rara^^. 

1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <5* Frances (1767) III. 
xo6 Upon such an Occasion as this, one should naturally 
soliloquy themselves thus. , 

Soli-lunar (s?olilz<'n!u),<i. ]l.'L. soli-, sol san 
+ Lokab a. Cf. SOL-LUNAB a.] Relating to, or 
connected with, both sun and moon. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies it. i. 129 We find the same 
Effect 3 times in 4 years, which is not to be found in the 
Soil-Lunar Opposition. 183X Brewster xv, 135 The 

combination of the simple soil-lunar tides. x88o Church 
Times XVIIL 855 A great point is made, .about soli-Iunar 
cycles. 

Soling (s^«*lig), vbl. sb. Also 5 solynge, 6-7 
soil-, 6 sowling; 7 sooling. [f. SoLEJ^.i orz/.lj 

1 . The action of putting soles upon boots or 
shoes ; freq. = resoling. 

1416 Maldon Court-Rolls (Bundle jo, no. 6)^^ Propter 
vampej'eyng ct solyngc de vn pajTe de botys, x\\d, 1547 
in J. H. Glover Kingsthorpiana (1883) 102 The same day 
for the solyng of my shoys, yd. 1573 in Feuillerat Revels 
Q. Eliz. (1908) 201 The making and soiling of vi paier of 
startopp^ 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. viii,^ For the soling 
of them were made use of eleven hundred hides. 

aitrib. 1571 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 142 For 
sowling Icther, X629 Leather 12 The. .strongest, which 
might.. serue both forsooling leather and vpper leather. 

2. A sole or foundation laid down in the making 
of roads over boggy or marshy ground. 

1838 Chil Eng. <5- Arch, yrnl.i. 3B3/2 Upon this trunk- 
ing is to be laid a soling, consisting of a mixed mass_ of 
prepared eartli and gravel. 1843 AfrW. VI. 274/1 The soling 
should not be laid on, until one, and in some cases two 
seasons, after the grips have been opened. 

3. Golf. .(See Sole v.^ 3 .) 

J909 Vaile Mad. Golf 27 Bad soling and ignorance of the 
principles of proper soling strike at the very root of the 
game. 

t Solmo’inial, a. Obs.- [f. L. soli-, solus alone, 
after Binomial, etc.] Consisting of one term. 

1690 T.eybourn Curs. Math. 347 Some other Solinomial 
Rectangle Parallelipipedon. 

Soliped (sp-liped), 'pede (-pfd), ji. and a. 
[ad. med. or mod.L. sdhped-, solipes, f. soli-, solus 
alone, only +pes foot, or alteration of L. soltdipes. 

Cf. F. soliplde. In the pi. the Latin form solipedes 
(sdli’p/dfz) has also been employed.] 

A. sb. An animal having a whole or tinclovcn 

Foof. . „ . ... 

a 1646 Sir T. Broivke Fsend. Ef. m. 11, It is pbmly 
set downe by Aristotle, an Horse and all Solipeds have no 
galL Ibid. VI. vi, Solipeds or firm-hooft animals as Horses, 
Asses, Mules, &c. 1B35 Kirov Hab. ff Inst. Anini. 11. 409 
The second Sub-order of the Pachyderms, the Solipeds, 
the well-known equine and asinine tribes, a sZs,-i Encycl. 
MetraI.(iZK\ VH. 358* In the Rumlnalon, in the Soli- 
peds. and most Predatory Beasts. 1882 zgthCent. No. 6t. 

477 Glanders, as every one knows, is a highly contagious 

disorder of solipeds. . ™ . .. 

p. i833 Sir C. Bell HandfiSyii ya There must be a wide 
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difierence in the bones of Ids upper extremity from those of 
. t^he ruminant or solipede. 1880 Bastiak Srain xvi 26- In 
bolipede.s, Ruminant.s, and Carnivores, the lateral lobc.salso 
begin to surpass the median in size. 

B. adj. Having a whole hoof; solid-hoofed. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Soliped, that hath a wliole or 
.«;ound foot, not cloven or broken ; such is that of a Horse 
*835 Kirbv Hab. 4- Inst. Anim. II. ,98 A Family. .to 
which he has given the ancient appellation of Soliped or 
whole hoofed. 2849 Zoologist VII. 2345 A hybrid between 
a soliped and a ruminant animal. 

So Soli'pedal, Soli*pedons adjs. 

*686 PiOT St^ordsh. 266 The most memorable accidents 
I heard of in this County to have at any time befallen the 
Sohpedous Animals. 2847 Webster, Solipedous. 2882 
Ogilvie, Solipedal, 

Soli'potence* rare^^. [f. L, alone, 

after omnipotence, etc.] Sole power. So Soli*- 
potent a. 

zBss Miss Cobbe Ess. Intuitive Marais (1864) 97 note. 
The absolute unity and solipotence of God is a doctrine 
svhich even now is but little recognized. Ibid. 102 He is 
not only omnipotent, but solipoient. 

Solipsism (sp-lipsiz’m). Metaplu [LL.sol-us 
alone + ipse self.] The view or theory that self 
is the only object of real knowledge or the only 
thing really existent. 

ajB 3 s A. Barr ATT Pkys. Metcmpiric (1883) 25 At any 
rate, SoHprism, if not inconceivable, is in the highest degree 
incredible. 2884 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 294 As long as we con- 
fine ourselves to the world given in experience, .we must 
profess solipsism. 2895 Month May 27 Under pain of * sol- 
ipsism *, of being shut up within our own subjectivity. 
Hence Solipsi'smal a. 

2B92 G. M, M®Crie Miss Naden's IVorld-Scheme 28 The 
existence of ‘other selves’, being secondarily inferred, in 
no way touches the prime fact of solipsismal monism. 
Solipsist (sp’lipsist). [f. as prec.] One who 
accepts the theory of solipsism. 

1891 Cent. Diet., one who believes in bis own 

existence only. 2B98 Q. Rev. Jan. 65 A philosophy.. in 
which, if consistent, we become subjective idealists and 
solipsists. 

So Solip8i‘8tic a. 

• 2891 in Cent. Diet. 2894 The Forum May 308 They 
should not be made self-centred and solipsistic at an age 
when altruism ought to have its golden day. 

t Solise'qnions, a. obs. Also solis(s)0- 
quouB. [f. L. so/i; sol SMn +sequi to follow.] 
Following the sun ; turning with the sun. 

26^0 Charlbton tr. Fan Helmont's Paradoxes 14 The 
Heliotropian or Sollsequous Flowers are wheeled about 
after the Sun, by a certaine Magnetisme.^ 2651 Bices Neiv 
Disp. T 72 This solissequous perambulation.^ 2658 Sir T. 
Browne Card. Cyrus iv, Large lists of soliscquious and 
Sun-folIowing plants. 

Solisgise, obs. form of SrLLOGizK v. 

Solissit, obs. form of Solicit v. 
f SoTist. AsiroL Obsr^ [f. L. sol sun,] One 
born under the influence of the sun. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Fan. Ar/es 50b, She pro- 
nouncetb..that man a Martialbte or Solist* 

Soli8t(e, obs. Sc. variants of Solicit. 

Solitaire Xsp'btp’j, splite®'j), [a. F. solilo 
alrCf ad. L. soUtdrius Solitary sb. and a."] 

1 . A person who lives in seclusion, solitude, or 
retirement; a recluse. 

27x6 Pope Lett. (1735) L 153 How often . .one Evening of 
your Conversation has spoilt me for a Solitaire ! 2764 H. 
Walpole Corr. (x8qi) IV, 296 You see I am likely to totter 
into a solitaire at three-score. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett 
Beggar Girl (18x3) II. iix The graceful solitaire there was 
already acquainted with the misfortune. 2826 Disraeli F. 
Grey 11. x, Ob ! you are here, Mr. Grey, acting the solitaire 
in the park ! 2859 Capern Ballads ^ Songs 140 There 1 
could dwell a studious solitaire. 

2 . A precious stone, usually a diamond, set by 
itself. Also ellipt.y a solitaire ring. 

a 1727 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. (x86i) I. 71 To give me 
the solitaires, which are at Ifwl arrived. 1760 Foote btinor 
11, Many an aigrette and solitaire have I sold, to discharge 
a lady's play-debi. 2832 Marryat N, Forster liii, This 
diamond sclitaire that’s.. upon my finger. 2862 Catal, 
Jnternat. Exhib., Brit, II. No. 6181, Shirt studs, sleeve 
links, clasps, solitaires. 2886 R.-F. Burton Arab, Nts. 
(abr. ed.) I. p. vii, I saw the evening star hanging like a 
solitaire from the pure front of the western firmament. 

attrib. 2836 Marryat Japhet Iviii, A diamond solitaire 
ring, which I had intended to have left with my other 
bijouterie. 2840 OUa Podr. (Rtidg.) 239 The ring., 
was a splendid solitaire diamond. 

3 . A game which can be played by one person : 
a. One ofvarions kinds of card -games, b, A game 
played on a board with marbles or' pegs, which 
have to be removed by jumping as in draughts. 

1746 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) IL 165 Has Miss Harriet 
found out any more waj^ at solitaire? 2825 Bentham 
Ration. Reward 209 As the amusement of a minister of 
state, . .a more suitable one might be found than a game at 
solitaire. 2850 Bohn's HoJtdbk. Games (1867) 556 It is, in 
fact, a sort solitaire for each player in turn. 1891 Gosse 
Gossip Libr. viii. 95 Like the boards on which people play 
the game of solitaire. 

attrib. 2852 Mayhew Land. Lab. II. 17, I am moreover 
told that in the same second-hand calling were boards 
known as •solitaire-boards*. 2873 RoutUdges Young 
Genii. A/a-^.Jan.ii8/2 Aballbelongingtoasohtaire-board. 

4 . A loose neck-lie of black silk or broad ribbon 
worn by men in the 18th century. 

X73X GentL Mar. 1 321 We have brought home the French 
Coifurc, the Robe de Chambre of the Women, and Toupi 
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and 5 ‘o///a//r of the Men. 1768-74 Tucker Z./. AVt/. (1B3O I 
11.596 'The beau, almost throttled in a large solitaire,.. was I 
thought to appear most charming. 1805 W, Cooke 
II. 6 He exhibited a full dress suit, bag wig and solitaire^ 
.sword, muff, ringSj See, ^1839 T. Hook Ser. ti, 

Sutherl. (Colburn) 15^ A gentleman dressed in a peach- 
coloured velvet coat, wth. .a round his neck. (1882 

Gosse Gray 28 He lies a vast solitaire around his neck.} 

. 5 . Ornith, a. A large flightless bird 
soUtarins) formerly existing in the island of 
l^odrignez. Gf. Solitarv sb. 3, 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) VI. 20/1 The solitaire, or 
soliiarj’ dodo, is a l.irge bird. 2863 D.x.va ^faru Geol. 578 
The Solitaire is another exterminated bird of the same 
ibland. 1896 Newton Diet, Birds E92 Pcrh.ips no species 
has had its osteology examined on so great a scale as the 
Solitaire. 

b. A Jamaican bird {Afyiodectes solifarijts). 

2847 GossK Birds JoJuaica 205 As far a* I know, the food 
of the Soliuire is c.xclusively berries. 2860 Boi/t. A'at. 
IlUt. 18 The lengthened flutedike notes. .of the solitaire, 

6. A solitary beast of chase. 

XQoo PoLLOK & Thom Sports Burma iii. 96 Sportsmen 
following up a wounded solitaire [rc.a gaur] have occasion- 
ally been killed. 

7 . aitrib. Intended for one person only. 

2885 Pall MallG. 15 May 4/1 A \'arietyof painted tea ' 
sets and solitaire breakfast sets. 

t Solitaire, -are, Ohs. Forms: a. 4E0I- 
itare (5 sola-); Sc. 5-7 solitare (6 sole-), 6 
soUtar, soliter(e, solyter. 0 . 4-5, 7 solitaire, 

5 solytayr, 6 soUtair. [a. OF. (also mod.P'.l 
solitaire or ad. L. sllUdriiis : see Solitabv ti.J 
Solitary, in various senses. 

^ a. 2382 Wycuf Ps. ci. 8, I.. am maad as a spare solitare 
in the rof. CX440 Alplu Tales 444 When bai hafe bene 
awhile in solatare place be {>« ane. CX47S Henryson 
Poems (S.T.S.) 1 1 1 . 33 Quhen he saw J>is lady soliiar. 2530 
Lyndesav TesL Papynxo 956 Quhow lang, iraist ^e, those ! 
ladyis sail remane So solyter, in sic pcrfectioun? 2533 ; 
Bellenden Zroy 1. viii. (S.T.S.) 1 . 49 Numa frequentit oft 
tymes in bis wod, solitare and but ony cumpany. C2624 
Sir W. Muse Dido ff yEneas j. 796 How corm>’t thir co^is 
thow solitare dost range? 

8. 2^87 Trevisa tr. Higden VI. 209 An holy man bat was 
solitture. cr^^oKut.deLa 7b«r224Sheinadeachaumbre 
solitaire for this holy man. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 193/2 
He no tbynge desyred so moche as for to accomplysshe 
commaundementes scljrayrs, 1549 Compl, Scotl. Prok 9 | 
He vas neiuyr les solitair as quhen he aperit to be solitair. 
2569 Reg. Priv^ Council Scot, 11 . 39 He to be solitair, the 
npbill men. .being for the maist part absent. 2647 H.Mose 
Song 0/ Soul It, App. 93 Ne further may my wary mind 
assent From one single experience solitaire. 

fSolitaaeous, a, Obs,^ [f. late L, sb/it- 
d/tetts,] (Seeqttot.) 

1656 hLOVKTGlossogKfSolit.tneous,so\Uzry, single, alone, 
without company. 

SolitanaiL (fpHte«'rian). rare, [f. L, sJ/itdri- 
us solitary + -Ay.] A recluse, a hermit. Also/r<z/;^ 

. *633 M00FET& B£KS’Er//r<z///!’jr//«/n«',xviiL 150 There 
is never seen of them past one at once, which caused the 
Latins to call them Mentlas^ that is to say the Solitarians 
or Hermits. 2662 Sir R. Twysoes Beginners Monast. Life 
(1698) S This Man. .gathered together all the dispersed 
Plonks and other Solitarians of Italy. 

t Solitariety. Obs, rare, [f. SOLTT.VRT rr.] 
Solitariness, soleness. 

2678 CuDvs’ORTH Intell. Syst. i. iv, § ii. 2B4 Tliis idea of 
God. .essentially includes unity and solitariety. Ibid, 336 
Always remaining in the solitariety of His own unity. 

Solitarily (sp*litariU), adv, P'orms; 5-6 sol- 
ytaryly, 6 solytarily, 8ol(l)itaryly, solitari- 
lie ; 5- solitaTiiy, [f. Soutaey a, + -LY-,] In 
a solitary manner. . 

L In solitude; alone; wthout company. 

2452 Capcrave Life St, Aug. 23 Because a! his desire 
was for to prey and study solitarily. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 423/2 For as moche that I desyre to lede my Ij-f 
solytary^. 2553 Eden Decades (Arb.) 215 A secte of men 
whiiie liued solytarily in the desencs. 2583 Greene Peri- 
medes 35 As he sollemnly and soUitaryly walked, c 16^3 
!I^sdon Suro. of Devon § 329 (1810) 339 St, Ann’s Chapel is 
solitarily situated- 2698 S. Sewall Diary 9 Feb., Coach 
stood by the way here and there and mov’d solitarily. 1833 
ly^esim. Rev. XVIII. 324 They drink as they smoke, 
solitarily, and trithout any reference to sodal enjoyment, 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon II. 33 Another ne^ly allied but 
much larger species. .sometimes excavates its mine solit- 
arily on sand'banks. 

2 . Apart or distinct from others ; singly, solely, 
a 2641 Bp. Mou.vtacu Acts «5r b/oa. (1642) 118 That it 
•could not be David solitarily, .appeareth to bee plain^ 
2631 Hobbes Leviatlu iv. xliv. 3^ 'To unde«mnd..this 
text, we are not to consider it soUtarily, but jointly wdth 
the words precedent, and subsequent. 26^7 Plot Oxford- 
shire 200 After what concerns women soUtarily con'-ider’d, 
..come we next to treat of things., that concern women and 
men jojullv. 187^ Whitney Life Lang. viii. 151 Phonetic 
changes are specially likely to be thus general, instead of 
solitarily individuaL 

Solitariness (sp'litarines). Forms: 6 solyt- 
.arynes(se, solitarymesse, 6-7 -nes, BoUtari- 
nesse, 6- solitariness (7 -nes). [f. as prcc-J 
1 . The state of being solitary or alone ; the fact 
of being or dwelling apart from others. 

Very common c 2575-1700, and in the 29th cent, 

a 2333 Ld. Berners Golden Bk. bf. A urel. (1546) 

Vf thou bee a wydowe of solytarynesse- 2359 BerCher 
Nohytyiye laymen (Raxb.) 129 He refusethe cumpanye, 
and d«>Tethe solytar>*nes. 16x7 Moryson /tin. in. 228 } 
Christian the Elector, .was reputed, .to affect solitarinessc, { , 


and little to be scene of the people. 2663 Patrick Parab. 
Pilgr. xxua |x 665) 344 There is very great use of SolUari- 
n^, especially in the beginnings of a New Life. 27^ S. 
Wjlla^rd Body of Divinity Zgy/z Man is made for society ; 
solitariness, or living alone, being a trespass agaimtt humane 
nature. x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Angelina i, With what 
soubrcnding eloquence does my Angelina describe the., 
solitariness she experiences in the crowded metropolis I 
1894 Baring-Gou^ Kitty Alone JL 106 Kale had felt 
acutely this solitariness in which she lived. 
fersonif. x&i Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. 1. ix, Solitarinesse 
the mother of Contemplation. 

2 . The state or character of being unfrequented, 
retired, or secluded ; absence of life or stir. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidnne's Comm. 259 b, But when ..the 
Cardinals, whiche he had sent thither, aduertised him that 
there was great solitarinesse, .. he deferreth the da3'of the 
Counsell till £^ter folowjug. 1379 W. Fulke Heskins* 
Pari, 252 Taking the solitarinesse of the night,, .shee fell 
downe.. before thealiare. 2609 (1849) 

3 By the solitarinesse of the house I judged it a lodge in a 
forresL 2694 Falle Jersey L 26 The solitariness of the 
Place, and the want of Necessaries, . .causing many of them 
to desert. 2748 Smou-ett Rod. Rand. xli. I he solitariness 
of the field thorough which they passed. 2840 R, H, Dana 
Bef. illettt xvtiu 52 A silence and solitariness which affected 
everything. Not a human being but ourselves fbr miles. 
2885 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 234 The solitariness of the 
almost deserted avenue, soUtarinessonly occasioaallybroken 
in upon by a hired carriage. 

personif. 2396 Edvt. Ilf m. iii- 23 Leaning at our heeles 
A.. beaten path For sollitarines to progresse in. 2^5 A. 

ASiftZK Poor Mojps Passions Ini, What Soliiarines hath 
there assign'de For such, as her Inhabitants shall be. 

t Solita'rioiistiess. Obsr^ = prec. 

rS4S..-A5CHAM Toxoph. (Arb) 52 Dysinge and cardirnge 
baue iL Tutours, the one named SoUtanousenes, why^e 
lurketh in holes and comers, the other called Night. 

fSolita'rity. Obs. rare, ff. Solitary ^r. Cf. 
SOLITAHIETTY.] 

1 . Soleness, singleness. 

2803 W.’Taylor in Monthly Ptag.'^W . He may con- 
sequentially.. maintain the solitarity of his own existence. 
1813 — Ibid XXXV, 427 Consequently, that the probability 
of success is increased by the solitarity of the candidate. 

2 . Solitude, want of society. 

281X W. Taylor in Robberds Menu (1843) II. 351 , 1 shall 
be abandoned at once to solitarity and penury. 

+ Solitarness. Sc, £f. solitar Solit- 

AIUE tz.] Solitariness. 

a 2378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 263 
He was ane that lowU sollitames. 

Solitary (s^litari), sb. Also 5 soHtari(e, 
solytarye. [Substantive use of the adj.J 
1 . a. One who retires into, or lives in, solitude 
from religious motives ; a hermit or recluse. 

243s Misyn Fire of Love 32 The holy soUtari forsoltb,., 
an excellent, goldy seet in heuyns be sail take emangis 
ardyrsc(Atingtls.ft44oAip/i. Talesgz.l wentvntoaman 
\>zi bight Pachonius, dwelte in wyldemes a splltane. 
x6st tr. Dedas-Cot'eras* Don Fettise 240 He told him. .the 
^urse of her life until! the time she had retired her selfe 
into that solitude, at which the solitary much wondred. 
2699 Evelyn Aceiarja (1729) 266 Those ancient and truly 

S ious Solitaries, who., were driven from their Countries and 
Lepose by the Incursions of barbarous Nations. 2753 Chal- 
LONER Caik. Chr. Instr, 178 From these Beginnings the 
Desarts of Eg>-pt and of Tbebais soon were peopled with 
innumerable ^litaries. 1823 Eustace Cfarr. Tour fZzj) 
III. iiufio An hermitage, that seems from its situation to 
be the cell of one of the holy solitaries of times of old. 28^ 
Ki.vcslky.^<?//a 4' Tout. 239 The solitaries of the Thebaid 
found that they became selush wild beasts, or went mad, if 
they remained alone. x868 Freeman Con^. (1877) 

1 1 . App, 599 Wytbmann at last, after a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, di^ a solitary. 

b. One who lives by himself in seclusion or re- 
tirement; one who avoids, or is deprived of) the 
society of others. . . 

a 2763 Shenstone Ess.^ Vision (2868) 128 The first medita- 
tion of a solitary, is the behaviour of men in active life. 
2793-1814 WoRDSVr'. Excursion vi, 2062, I noted that the 
Solitary’s cheek Confessed Ibepower of nature, 28x6 Scott 
El. Dwarf xvi, 'The door opened, and the Soiling’ stood 
before her. a 2834 H. Reed Leet. Brit. Poets vi. (1857) 
224 His [Milton’s! life. .as a student, asastaresman, and as 
a .solitary. 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 24 Mar. 4/1 Hardy pioneers, 
solitaries who had lived on far-off' creeks 
i* 2 . A solitude, lonely place. Obs, 

1394 Peele Battle of Alcazar ii. iii, 1 will go bunt these 
cursed solitaries. 

1 3. —Solitaire sb. 5 a. Obs. rare. 

1768 tr. F, LegueCs Voy, Rodriguez^ etc. (HakL Soc.) I. 

64 We left the Dales for the Turtles and other Birds, par- 
ticularly the Solitaries. Ibid. 77-80. 

4 - — Solitaire sb. 3. Also attrib. 

2798 M. & R. L. Edgeworth Pmet. Educ, 1. 1 . 20 .^t the 
solitarj'-board they must. .fix tbeir attention solely upon 
the figure and the pegs before them. x8o6 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life xvi. (2807) 94 For want of better 
employment, playing at Solitary. 

Solitary (sfUiari), a. Also 4-6 solytaiie, 
5-6 -ary(e ; 4-7 solitarie, 5 -arye ; 6 soletary. 
[ad. L. sblitariiis, f, solus alone; hence also It,, 
Sp., pg. solitario, F. solitaire (see Solitaire rz.),] 

1 , Quite alone or unaccompanied ; destitute or 
deprived of the society of others, 
a X340 Hawfole Psalter cL 8, 1 am made as sparew sol- 
itary* in he hous. *38* Wycuf Estlzerxxv, 3 My Lord, that 
art king alone,belpmc solitarie. z^ooMorte Art/u 2576, 

I salle d'ls^uere that sorie,..And sett theme folle sol ytane, 
c 2407 Lydc. Reson ^ Sens. 35760 So ful I am of discomfort, 
..Fro day to day most ful of mooae, Solytarye and alJoDe. 


* 5*3 Bradshaw St. JV erhurge i. 27S0 ^Vhan she was soh't- 
ary, tmd no man there present. 1353 Eden Deeadts (Arb.) 
^3 What one of thc:>tt soIjTarie wanderers dyd. 0x645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II, 121 , 1 am ofttiroes sole, but seldom 
solitarj*. X770G0LDSM. Dcs. VUl. 129 All but yon widow’d 
solitary thing fis fiedj. 2797 Wordsw. Old Cumberland 
Beggar 44 He travels on, a solitary ilan ; His age has no 
wmpanion. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair Iii, He did not 
know how solitary he was until little Rawdon was gone. 
2863 Geo. Eliot Romola xiv. He foresaw himself wander- 
ing away solitary' in pursuit of some unknown fortune. 

absol.^ 25^ Bible tGcneva) Psalm UviiL 6 Chxi maketh 
the solitarie to dwell in families. 2872 O. W, Holmes Poet 
BreaBf.t. ix. When the solitary*, whose hearts aresbrivelling, 
are not set in families 1 

b. Keeping apart or aloof from society; avoid- 
ing the company of others ; living alone. 

CX386 Chaucer Kntls T. Solitary he was, and euer 
alone. X393LANCL. P/. C,xviii. 7 per were suche eremites 
Solitarie by hem.self and in here sel/e.s lyueden. 1:2420 
Lydg. Assembly of Gods 923 Contemplatyf peple that desyre 
to be Solyiary seruauntes vnto Gc^ afone. CX440 A/ph. 
Tales 477, I saw Saync Theon sparrid in a «I 1 , solitarie, as 
it was sayd, xxx*> ycre. 1557 ^«ORTH Gueuara's Diall Pr. 
384 There are some so solytaiy that woulde never be visited. 
* 59 * T. Nashe P.^ Penilesse led. 2) 9 Some ihinke to be 
counted rare Politicians and Statesmen, by beeing solit- 
ary. 2622 Burton .-I/niA Mel. 1. L 1. v. 16 We call any man 
Melancholy, that is dull,.. ill-disposed, solitary*, 2667 Mil- 
j TON P. L, vn. 461 Those rare and solitarie, these in flocks 
j P^turing at once. 2784 Cowper Tetsk vl 948 The solitary 
' saint Walks forth to meditate at even tide. 1873 Whitney 
I Life Lang. xiv. 286 The solitary man is as speechless as the 
I lower animals. 

iransf. fjzj B.uley (voL II), Solitariness^. solitary* 
j Humour. 

c. Standing alone or by itself; not accompanied 
or paralleled in any way. 

a 2633 J. Austin Medit. (1635) 263 All three are solitarie. 
The Guide b but one; the 'Iraveller, one; the Way, one. 
2667 Milton P, L. vl 139 Who. .with solitarie hand.. 
Unaided could have finisbt thee. 2750 Johssos Rambler 
No. 75 F X The result, not of solitary conjecture, but of 
practice and experience. 2806 Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life L Introd. 7 In disputation, the argument cumulative 
..is admitted to be at least as pressing as the argument 
solitary. 2830 W. R. Williams Relig. Progr. it 40 
Unbelief does not dwell aIone,asoliiaryand sterile sin. x8^ 
Emerson Eng. Traits iv, Any the least and solitariest fact 
in our natural hUioiy. 


d. With a, ouCj etc. : Single; sole. 

2742 Gray Spring 4^ Poor moralist I and what art thou? 
A solitary fly. 2769 Junius Lett, xxviL (1788) 250 He 
gives but seven solitary lines to the only subject which can 
deserve his attenixon, 280* Gou\’r. JIorris in Spiuks Life 
4 * Writ. (2832) HI. 260, 1 believe it is a solitary instance. 
2830 Cp.uikshank Man in Black Not a sous have I in 
the world besides that solitary five franepiece, sZgoSeience 
Gossip XXVI. 45 Wth one solitary exception the nebular 
b>*pothesis exphuDS alL 

2 , Of places: Marked bysoIUode; remote, ua*- 
frequented, secluded, lonely, 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iii. {1B6S) 10 ^Vhi art hou 
comen in to |)is solitarie place ofmyn exit C1373 — Envoy 
to Scogan 46, I am..Forgete in solitarie wildimes. 1447 
Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 36 That neythyr I, ner Sey’ot 
Felycyte In solytarye place Jengere lenb be. ^ a 2533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xxv. 72 She sawe roymother,.inasoletary 
place. 12 2348 Hall Citron.^ Rich. ///, 22 He sodaynly 
turned into a solitary* wood next adioyming. x6io Hol- 
land CamdetCs Brit.oBgOn the north side whereof standeth 
solitarie a very* faire Chappell. 2687 'F, B ko wn SmuIs^ in Up- 
n7ar\V):s, 2730 1 . Si We retir'd into a wood, and in this wc^ 
found out a most solitary cave. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 87 'Ihey keep chiefly in the most soh'tary and 
inaccessible places. 28^ ilA^ULAY Hist. Eng. v. I. 534 
They sent an embassy to a solitary retreat on the shores of 
Lake Leman, 2873 W. Blaoc Pr. Thule 4 He drove down 
the hill to the solitary little inn. 

3 . Characterized by the absence of all com- 
panionship or society : a. Of actions, 

238a Wycuf Ps. Heading, The boc begynnelh of ympaes 
and solitarie spechis of the profete Dauyd, of Co"**- c 2643 
Howell Lett. u. (1^2) L 443, 1 v.-as upon point of going 
abroad to steal a soHtaiy walk. 2667 Milton* P. L. 11. 632 
Satan, .toward the Gates of Hell Explores his solitary* flight. 
2714 Wheatley Bk, Com, Prayer (cd. 2) vi. § 29 "I o prevent 
the Solitary Classes which had been introdued by the 
Church of Rome. 2783 I^io IntelL Powers 1. viiL 244 
Some operations of our minds, from their very nature, are 
solitary. i8ox Strutt Sports 6* Past. iv. iL 281 "i^e solit- 
ary game is so denominated because it is played by* one 
person only. 2843 Ford Haixdik. Spain i. 48 A lo^ solix- 
ary ride is hardly to be recommended. 2856 Baden-J^ow ell 
Matahele Catnpaign iv, T'he >*^ne of solitary scouting does 
not seem to be sufficiently realized among us nowadays. 

b. Of life or conditions. ^ j * 

145X Cak;rave Life St. Aug. 38 Folowem of holy fadens 
wbech I)Tjed in solitarie lifi e 2491 Chast. Goodes Lnyia. 42 
Uncththerewereonythatmishlc abydeinsolitary-eliu^ge. 
2338 St E ngland \\. iL 1S9 In the wych.. they sc^ 
more profyt..then our monkys baue dowme in e^etc pw 
cesse of tyrae in theyr soly'tary ly*. * u 1 

HI. ii. 16 In respect that it is sohu^*, I hkc it ^ 

but in respect that it is c^l^d m 

Drvden jEneid vl 105S Him fair Aral. U v. 

groves, to lead a solitary hf^ x 73 ^ would 

\Vks, is74 1 . 95 Nothing which we at 
lead us 10 the thought of a solit^* unacHve s g ' 

279* COWFER 15 

Sir F. Burdett in Pari. Deo. ibao it w _,.hecao*ice 

5Und in hourly dMger of Mbt^confin ^cr. 

II. =S 3 Ail jaih 
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have solitary-punishment cells. 
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SOLLAR. 


C. elHpt^ —Solitary confinement. • • 

*85^ Djckens HardTiviesv^ A- B.,,, committed for eigh- 
teen months’ solitary. 

4 . Zool In names of various insects, birds, etc,, 
which live alone or in pairs only, as solitary bee, 
aicX’oo, dodo, etc. 

1830 Insect TransformaiioJts 50 A small ^solitary bee, 
{pkelostonia JJorisomnet) not so large as the domestic fly. 
1840 Cttvier's Anim, Kingd. 599 The Solitary Bees have 
never more than the two ordinary kinds of individuals, 
males and females. 1881 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 367 The 
Solitary Bees.. form the remainder of the family. 1815 
Stephens in Shaiv's Gen. Zool, IX. 1. 84 '’’Solitary Cuckow. 
1785 Latham Gen. SynoP, Birds III. i. 3 *Solitary Dodo. 
is a large bird. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VlII. 446 All 
those monstrous birds called.. Dodo, Solitary Dodo, and 
Nazarene Dodo. 18x0 A. Wilson Amer, Ornith. II, 143 
•Solitary Flycatcher, Mttscicapa solitaria, 1831 Audubon 
Ornith, Biog I. 147 The Solitary Fly-catcher, or Vireo, 
Vireo solitarins. 1884 Coues N. Amer. Birds ^^ireo 
'Solitary Greenlet, 1787 Latham SuJ>pl, Gen, 
Syn, Birds I- 65 •Solitary Parrot. Size of a Starling. 1813 
jC Wilson Amer. Ofniih. VIL 53 'Solitary Sandpiper, 
Tringa solitana. 1839 Audubon Ornith. Biog, V. 583 
Solitary Sandpiper, Tetanus C/tloropygius. 1843 Yarrf.ll 
Brit. Birds 1 1 . 597 Scohpax major, •Solitary Snipe. 1887 
NEvrroN in Encycl. Brit, XXII. 202/2 The Double or 
Solitary Si^e of finglish'sportsinen, . . a larger species. 1600 
Surflbt ^ Counine Farme vii. Ixii. 892 The 'solltarie 
sparrow is by nature giuen to be melancholike. 1678 Ray 
tr. Willughby s Ornith^ 11. ir. 1. xviiL 191 The solitary 
Sparrow., is of the bigness of a Blackbird. 1743 Edwards 
Nat. Hist. Birds 1. 18. 1872 Coues N. Amer. Birds 259 
•Solitary Tattler,,, a shy, quiet inhabitant of wet woods. 
1884 Ibid. 639 Rhyacophilus solitarius. Solitary Tattler. 
1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. 1. 52 •Solitary Thrush 
..frequents mountains and rocky places. 1813 Montagu 
Ornith. Suppl. s.v., Solitary Thrush, Turdus solitarius. 
ICf. Rennie’s ed. (1831) 56-58.I 1876-82 Newton YnrrelVs 
Brit. Birds II. 242 note. The real ‘Solitary Thrush’, 
Moulicola cyanus. 1831 Audubon Omiih. Biog. L 147 The 
•Solitary. .Vireo, Vireo solitarius. 2872 Coues N. Amer. 
Birds 121 Blue-beaded, or Solitary Vireo. 1830 Insect 
Transformations 54 Their most formidable enemy is a 
♦solitary wasp {Cerceris antatn). ^ 1896 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat, Hist. VI. 40 Of the typical solitary wasps {Masanfe) 
..but little is known. 1730 Bailev (fob), *Solitary,lVonH, 
a Worm in the Intestines, or.. in the Pylorus, 

■ 6. Bot. Of parts or of plants : Growing singly 
or separately; not forming clusters or masses. , 

{a) 1796 Withering Brit. Pl.'l, 232 Seeds solitaiy, com- 
pressed. Ibid. III. '737 Flowers solitary, terminating. 
1807 j. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 420 Bearing.. flowers in a 
peculiar spike, which is either solitary' or double, 1837 P. 
Keith Bot. Lex. 30 They (jc. the bracts] are solitary, or In 
pairs, or muhiplicate. 1880 Bessby Botany 428 Flowers 
solitary in the axils of the leaves— e.g., Vinca, Solitary 
Axillary. Ibid, 429 Solitary Terminal. 

■ Coinb, i865 Treas. Bot, 910/1 SoUtarj'-flowered axillary 
peduncles. 

■ \b) 1837 P, Keith Bot, Lex, 159 The mushrooms .are 
found solitary or in small patches. 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Hori. 45 Plants of this kind are called solitary, while those 
which grow in immense masses are said to be social. 

6 . ' Of ascidians : Simple ; not compound. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 353/2 Thk metamorphosis was 
observed . . both in a solitary and compound Ascidlan. 

7 . Allot. Sinole, separate ; not multiple. 

1899 AUhutt's Syst. Med. VI. 796 The ‘ solitary bundle ' 
dr ascending vago-glosso-pharyngenl root. 1903 Rolleston 
Die. Liver 124 Ten solitmy abscesses of the liver. 

Hence + So'litary v., to seclude. Obs. 

1381 G. PcTTiE tr. Guazzo’sCiv. Conv.i. (1586) 9 To reape 
the fruits of those labours, it behoueth him to solitarie him- 
selfe from sinne. 

Soliter(e, variants of Solitaibe a. Obs. 

■ f So litous, a. Obs.—^ [in-eg. f. L. sdlit-arius.'\ 
Solitary, secluded, retired. 

a 1636 Ussh'er a nnaXs (1658) 802 This year Tiberius lived 
at Rhodes a banished man, under colour of leading a 
solitous life. 


Solitude (sp-iitiKd). Also 6 soil-, [a. OF. 
solitude (also mod.F., =Spysoliiud, Pg. solitude, 
It. soliludine') or ad. L. solitiido, f. solus alone. 
Not in common nse in English until the 17th cent.] 
In poetry, esp. of the j8th century, freq. more or less 
personified in senses i and 2, or in a blending of these. 

X. The state of being or living alone ; loneliness, 
seclusion, solitariness (of persons). 

c 1374 Chaucer Comfl. Mars 63 She hath so grete com- 
nas-ion on her knyght. That dwelleth in solitude til she 
come. 139a Kvd Sfi. Trag. i. iv, For sollitude best fiis iny 
cheereles mood. 1625 Bacoh Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 163 
But little doe Men perceiue, what Solitude is, and how farre 
it extendetb. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxix. (1687) 345 
As the ivise employ their Solitude in pious counsels. J709 
Ladv M. \V. Moktaco Let. to Miss A. IForiley 8 Aug., 
Your letters. .are the onlypleasures of my solitude. 1764 
R Euek Poor Lavis 199 There can be no more effectual 
means;. than those of solitude and fasting. 1818 Byrok 
Ch Harold IV. xxxiil, If from society we learn to live, 
"Tis solitude should teach us how to die. 1836 Vaukhan 
Mystics (x'ifxh 1. 33 Solitude brings no escape from spiritual 
danger. 1887 Ruskin Pnetenta II. 237, I was not, as I 
usen to suppose, bom for solitude. _ 

t b The fact of being sole or unique. Obs. rare. 

a54x H. UorcEongofSouliy. m All the argument t^t 
1 h^e brouzht For to disprove the souls strange solitude. 
ririiR T.^BROWSR Psoiid. -FA 13? Nor will the solitude 
of the Phoenix allow this denomination, for many there are 
of that species. r t. i.- 

2 . Loneliness (of places); remoteness from habi- 
tations t'absence of life or stir. 

J583 T, Washis'GTOS tr, Nicholays V oy. iv. x. lai h. The 


desart is of greatc compasse and Solitude. 1639 Massinger 
Unnat ural Cond/at iv, H, His doors are fast locked up, and 
solitude D wells round about them. 2729 Law Serious Call 
XXI. 419 *1 he solitude of his little Parish is become matter 
of great comfort to him. 1794 Mrs. Radclippe Afyst. 
Udolpho xxxi. During several hours, they travelled through 
re4ions of profound solitude. 1825 Scott Betrothed x, A 
bustle, equally diflerent from the solitude of the early 
morning, and from the roar and fury of the subsequent en- 
gagement. 1849 James Woodman t, 1‘hen all was stillness 
and solitude once more. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life ix. 
VI. 325 l*he solitude of the innnite sea. 

3 . A lonely, unfrequented, or uninhabited place. 

1570-^ Lambarde Peratnb. /Cent (1B26) 192 Being then a 

meere solitude, and on no part inhabited. 16x7 Moryson 
Itin, III. 125 'l‘here be vast solitudes and untilled Desarts 
on all sides. x66o^ F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 184 High 
Mountaines, and inpenitrable forests, solitudes, and fright, 
full deserts. 1712 Steele in Pope's IVks, (1757) VI 1 . 180, 
1 am at a solitude, an house between Hampstead and 
London. 1788 Gibbon DecL 4* P, xlin, IV. 277 That busy 
scene was converted into a silent solitude. x8i6 Byron Cn, 
Har, nr, cii, A populous solitude of bees and birds. 2854 
Milman Lai, Chr, lu. vL II. 77 Their Solitudes ceased to 
be solitary. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 319 An Italian of 
the present day avoids ruinous places and solitudes how> 
ever splendid. 

fig, 1843 Carlyle Past ff Pres, 111. xii, Peopling . . the 
unmeasured solitudes of Time ! 

4 . A complete absence or lack, rare, 

x6os Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. To the King §8 Hence it 
proceedeth that Princes find a solitude, in regard of able 
men to serve them. 1821 Lamb Elia 1. Old Benchers Inner 
Temple, Thomas Coventry.., who made a solitude of chil- 
dren wherever he came. 

SolitndiuaTian. [f. L. sdlitndin-, soUiudo ■. 
see prec.] One who seeks solitude ; a recluse. 

1691 tr. Emilianne's Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 229 
Some very considerable Places, which formerly have been 
the Retreats of Solitudinarians. 2725 Portland Papers VI. 
(Hi.sL MSS. Comm.) 238 A situation. .so private and retired 
from common observation, as the greatest solitudinarian 
can wish for. 1831 Mirror 2 July, XVIIL 2 Like all mis- 
anthropes and solitudinarians.. he (Rousseau] could never 
bear to be long out of the general gaze. 1880 Bertha 
Tho.vas Violin-Player III. iv, 112 * There goes a solitudin- 
arian/ said one. ‘ What is he thinking of that he fights so 
shy of hia kind ? ’ 

So f Solita'dinary a,, characterized by living 
alone ; Solitu'dinize v. irans,, to render solitary; 
Solitn'dinous a., characterized by solitude. 

2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xxxili. (1682) 49 Their 
Ancestors liked not to dwell in crowds.. .This 'solitudinary 
I custom could not be soon shaken off. 1834 Nem Monthly 
Maz. XLII. 22 It adorns, refreshes, and, above all else, 
•solitudinizes, these little lagoons. 2892 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 425/1 So packed with people as to make Broadway 
look desolate and *soHtudinous by comparison. 

Solity. rare “L [ad. L. sdlitds, f, solus alone.] 
Soleness. 

2882 Cave & Banks tr. DorneVs Christian Doctrine 202 
The Solity, Unapproacbableness,andIncognizabniiyofGod. 

II Sclium. rare, [L.] a. A throne. (Cf. Solxe.) 
b. A tub or similar receptacle for water. 

exSod H, K. White Chrlstiad i, xH, ^Vks. 1807 11 , 279 
High on a solium of the solid wave..Hestood in silence, 
2840 Hodgson Hist, Norihumb, HI. n. 319/2 Whether it 
had any.. cistern or solium for hot water has not been 
ascertained. 

Solivaganh (sdli'vagant), a, and ' sh, £f. L, 
solivagus, f. solus + vagdri to wander : see -ant.] 

A. adj. Wandering about alone ; characterized 
by going alone. 

. 2641 J. Meoz Apostasy if Later Tunes 242 All that crew 
of hypocrites, whether solivagant Hermites, or Anchorites, 
,.or Coenobites. 2656 Blount Glossogr,, Solivagant, .. 
that goes here and there alone, and flies company, wander- 
ing all alone, solitary. (Hence in Phillips, - Bailey, eta] 
2842 United Service Mag. ii. 5 The solivagant habit,. is 
principally confined to intercourse with his peers, for he is 
usually attended by two or three, .pilot-fish. 

B. sh. One who wanders about alone. 

2622 Granger Eccl. iv. 99 A -Description of the impure 
drudge;. .That is to say, a soliuagant, or solitary s-agrant, 
1690 C, Ness Hist. ^ Myst. O, Sf N.Tesi. i. 297 Jacob 

seemstobe,,a mecr soli-vagant, or solitary vagrant, 2^ 

* Monkshood ' Kipling 160 Dick walks out. .and plays the 
solivagant for about ten years. 

So Soli'vagous a. rare^^. 

1727 Bailey (voL 11 ), Solivagoustwzadnng alone, solitary. 
1846 Worcester (citing Gentl. Mag.). 

Solk, obs. form of Silk. 

f Soli, V. So. Obs. [Cf. SoLWE V. and Sotvl o.] 
irans. To make foul, defile. 

-11373 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. tMagdaiene) 276 pu..thoiis 
godi-s servandis spylL.^t bu lyls solland \>& in swet. Ibid. 
xix- {Christopher) 6 fi Owt of bordale be brocht twa..>aC 
..lange tyme lay sollit in syne. Ibid, xxxiv. 205. 

Sou, variant of Sow^L v. 

Soilage, obs. form of Sullage, 

Sollarfspdai), Forms: a. i solor, (1)4-7 
soler, 4-5 (9) solera,. A 5- solar,^ 5-6 solare. 

7. 6- seller ( 7 -or, 9 -ere), Saaller. 5 . 6- seller (6 
-are). \OE, solor, soler-, = OS. soleri, OHG. soldri, 
solhd (MHG. soire, sd/re, etc., G- sdl/er, f sailer), 
MDu. soire (Du. zolder), MLG. solder {LG. solder, 
soUer), ad. L. sdldri-um, f. sol sun. In ME., how- 
ever, perh. readopted from AF. soler, solair, = OF. 
solier, Prov. solier, solar, Fg. soaikezro, It soiaio.) 

1 , An upper room or apartment in a house or 
-other dwelling ; in later use esp, a loft, attic, or 


garret (sometimes used as a granary or store-room). 
Now arch, or dial. 

Ori^nally one open to the sun or receiving much sunlight. 
oidy iransf, o.ndfg. The confu-sion with cellar 
which appears in quot. 13., is found occasionally in other 
texts down to the 16th cent. 

a. C897 K. /Elfred tT. Gregory's Past. C, 23 OSfat hio 
fscsthce sestonde on 3$m solore 2ms modes, a 2000 Phccnix 
204 pmr se wilda fu’^eL.orer heanne beam bus setimbreS., 
& gewicao bmr sylf in pam solere. 

^2300 Cursor M, 15208 He >am lent., A celer {Fairf. 
soler] in at cte. 23.. Sir Beues 1532 Nas mete ne drinke 
before him leid,..Boute be a kord of a solere. 2388 Wyclif 
Gen, VI. 16 Thou [Noah] shalt make soleris..in the schip, 
c 2400 Laud Troy Bk, 25374 Paris lhanne & his comperes 
Come waikyng out of here .soleres. 2463 Bury Wills (Cam- 
den) 32 The ij chambrys with the soler above. 2523 Ld. 
Berners Froissart I. ccxxxli, 322 The women. .cnlred into 
the houses, and went vp into the batylmentes and .solers, 
and cast downe.. stones. 1603 STOW^r/rr. (ed. 2) 270 Sheds 
or shops, with solers ouer them. 

CI4SO Godstow Reg. 404 The solare and tenement of 
the forsaid Laurence. 2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 240b, 
Must I bee fain to walke on y® solares or lofies of my 
hous? 1598 Stow Sum*. 237 Two shops, with solars, sellars, 
and other edifices. 1606 Holland Sueton, 147 (He] slily 
crept forth and conveied himselfe up into a Solar \marg, 
a garret] next adioyning. <21695 A Wood Hist, Univ. 
Oxford (1792) I. 359 Stone steps that led to the solar or 
chamber. 2789 Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. (x8x8) xxz In 
the roof there are often rooms which we call solars. 2851 
T. H, Turner Dom. Archit, I, 86 The principal chamber 
after the hall was that called the lord’s chamber, or some- 
times the solar. 2B68 Freeman in Stephens (1805) I. 
vi. 412 All. .of this page has been written.. in ihesofarof 
the manor-house. 2895 C. R. B. Barrett Surrey iii. 88 
The floor of this solar is sustained by massive oak beams. 

Y- *530 Palscr, 272/2 Solier, a gamier, \yyi) Bnry 
Wills (Camden) 153 A hutche on the seller. 2580 Tusser 
Hiisb. (iB'jB) 229 Then dresse it and laie it insollervpswcele. 
2623 Matdon Documents (Bundle 267, no. 2), One liile shop 
with a solier over it 267A Ray S, <$• E, C. Words 77 Seller, 
or Solar, an upper Chamber or Loft, a 2825 Forby Voc. E, 
Anglia, Solier, a loft. 2839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss, Hercf, 
Solier, an upper floor, 

6. 1530 Palscr. 272/2 Sollar, a chambre, solier, 2548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xx. 68 There were manyc 
candelles in the sollare where as we wer than asseroblecL 
*577 Harrison Df'jcr. Bril, n, xviii, To such an Inneor 
sollar there I laie my come. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 433 
If they be kept in horded sollors or garners, the oile will 
be..lesse in quantitie. 2638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life h 
Death (i6^o) 5 The placing of Garners, on the Tops of 
Houses,..rs very commodious. Some also make two Sol* 
lars; An Upper, and a Lower. And the upper Sollar bath 
an hole in it ; thorow which the Gralne continually de« 
Kcendeth. 28x9 H, Busk Vesiriad iii, 817 Drowsy cite, who 
in their sollaxs snore. 288$ J, Payne \x, Boccaccio's De* 
cameron vni. vii. III. 90 A little uninhabited tower.. that 
the shepherds climb up.. to a sollar at the top. 

b. An elevated chamber or loft in a church, 
in later use spec, in a steeple or belfry, 

02305 Si. Kenelm 340 in E. E, P, (1862) 56 Hco sat in 
seine peteres churchc biside abbey ^ate In a soler in 
h® est side, & lokede out berate. 25x6 Churchw, Aec, in 
Nicholls (17^7) *56 A locke and a keye to the wcsie dore of 
the solare within the church. 2533 DunmoxuChurchw, MS. 
fol. 18 b, For makyng of the dore in to the ryngyng solier^ 
3’ S'*. 2562 Ludlow Chutxkxu. Ace. (Camden) 105 For ij 
fealde and a lader that servetb in ihe steple or solier. 2570 
Foxe a. 4 M. (ed, 2) III, 2281/2 You are one of them that 
..pulled downe the Rode seller [2596 sollar, 2684 sollor], 
and all the Saintes. 2754 T. Gardner Hist. Dunwich 256 
The Vice or Stairs do not exceed in Height the upper 
Seller where the Bells hung. <1x825 Forby Voc, E. Anglia 
3x5 A belfry. .issometimes called the bell-xc//cr, sometimes 
simply the seller. 2875 Encycl, Bril. II. 473/1 Solar, 
Solier, ..Tsn elevated chamber in a church from which to 
watch the lamps burning before the altars. 2906 Raven 
Bells 51 The chamber called the solarium, a name still 
preserved by ringers in their word ‘seller *, 
f c, A story of a house. Obs, 

2585 Hiciks tr. Junius' Nomencl. 182/2 Tristega,..&n 
house of three sollers. Ibid.a\z/2 Conlignatio,, ,tcslx\o^ of 
an house in sellers orstories. 2600 Holland Livy 1379 Plinie 
calleth it Septisolium, or seven lofts or solars, 
f 2 , A place exposed to the sun. Obs. 

<7x440 Pattad.on Husb. vi. 276 At Maj'cs cende a solar 
is to paue. 

3 . Cornish mining, a. A platform in a mine, 
esp, one supporting a ladder. 

1778 Prycb Min, Cornub, 326 A Sailer, in a Mine, is a 
stage or galley ofboards for men to stand on and roll away 
bri^en stuff in wheel*barrows...In a footway Shaft, the 
Sailer is the floor for a ladder to rest upon. 28^5 J. R. 
Leifchild C<»rrn</<r//256 Atthefoot of each ladder i.< a plat- 
form called a ‘sollar', withan opening or man-hole leading 
to the next ladder beneath. 2B96 J. Hocking Fields of 
Fair Renown i. 8 We are working from the twenty-fathom 
sollar towards the old mine. 

b. A raised floor under which air is admitted 
to a working, 

2778 Prvce Min. Cornub, 247 They lay boards on the 
bottom of the Adit,., by which contrivance, called a Sailer, 
the boards being hollow underneath, air is conveyed to the 
workmen. 2875 J- H. Collins Met. Miningwt A natural 
current may often be produced in a long level by means of 
an * air-sollar ’. To form an air-sollar, the Hoot of the level 
..is laid a^ut 6 inches above the actual bottom of the level. 

4. attrib,, as sollar-board, -chamber, -floor, etc. 

2308 Treviso Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxli. (Bodl. MS.). 

Bordes and tables, .whan bri beb isette In soler florcs and 
serucballemen ^atbebb^rin. jC^BllEXHAisUtEen Zolder. 
ierdt, a Sollar-plank or board. 28x9 Scorr Ivanhoe vi, I 
thought to have lodged him In the solere chamW. 

Hence So’Uar v. trails., to furnish with a sollar 
or flooring. Also Bo-Uaring (vbl.) sb. . 



SOLLAH. 
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SOLONEOJTE. 


*547 Jn J. R. Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 134 For mcndynge 
the sollerynge over the hye altar, ij.d, 2648 Hexham 11, 
Een pianckier^ a Sollering with Flankes. Ibid.y Zolderat^ 
to Sollar, or to with plankes or boards. 1778 Pryce 
Min. Ccrnub. 147 To make these matters clear with regard 
to driving and Sallering an Adit. 

So'llar, dial. var. of Sallow sb. ? Ohs, 

*733 W* Etus Chiltern ft Vale Farm, 157 At such Dis. 
tances may be put in Sollar-scts, Ashen-keys, and Hazel- 
nuts. Ibid. 176 The old Saying, Be the Oak ne'er so stout, 
the Sollar red will wear it out. 

Solle, obs. form of Soul sh. 

Solleret (sp'l^ret). Archmol, Also soleret, 
solerette. [a. OF. solFy solerety dim, of jo//-, 
solcr^ soiiler (mod.F. soulier) shoe.] A shoe com- 
posed of steel plates or scales, forming part of a 
knight’s armour in the 14th and 1 5th centuries, 

. 1826 Mrs. Bray Ve Foix hi. ^2 Upon his feet are 
seen the long-toed solerette, or pointed shoe (peculiar to 
the fourteenth century). 2834 PlaschiS Brit, Cositwte 138 
With sollerets of over-lapping plates for the feet. 1884 
Athenxum 16 Aug. 217/2 A fine effigy of a knight. .with 
sollerets constructed of overlapping scales. 

tSollevate, v, Obs. rare, [f. It, soUeo^re 
( = Sp, and Pg. solevary F. soulever) L. sublevdre 
SuBLEVATB v."] trans. To raise in tumult. 

rt*734 North Examen i. ii. § 162 (1740) 114 Encourage- 
ment from the Magistrates.. to sollevatethe Rabble. Ibid. 
II. iv. § 85. 273 Fitzharris’s [plot] w.os framed.. to blast the 
King, arm the Faction, sollevate the I^Iob, 

t Sollevation. Obs, [vid,\t,sollevazione(^ — S'^, 
solevacion), f. soHevare : see prcc.] Insurrection. 

^ 2646 J. "Cowell Lustra Ludav. 205 Some of thechiefest 
instruments of this sollevation were cut off by the sword of 
Justic^ Ibid. 127 So this dangerous sollevation was quash’d 
by a high band of Royal! power. 2687 Rycaut Hist, Turks 
II. 88 The bright Beams of Justice and Government having 
dissipated the Storms and Fury of popular SoUevations. 

SoUicit, -ation, obs. ff. Solicit, -ation. 
SolIid(ly, obs. forms of SaLiD(LY. 

Sol-lunar, «. Med, [f. Sol + Lunar a.] 
Due to the conjunction of sun and moon. 

1790 F. BALFoyn Ktitle\ Treatise on putrid intestinal re- 
mitting fevers, in which the laws of the febrile state and 
sol-lunar influence explain the forms, crises, etc., of fevers. 
2805 — in’/Ii’/a/fcX: Researches VIW, 10 Exacerbations of 
sol-lunar power in exciting and reiterating paroxysms. 
Solly, variant of Sellyo. Obs, ; obs.f.iioLELYai/z;. 
SoUyeytude, obs. form of Solicitude, 

Solmo, obs. form ofSoAir. 

SO'lmizate, Mus, [f, next, or F. solmiser,'] 
a. trans. To express by solmization. b. inir. To 
employ solmization. 

2802 Cent, Diet, s.v, Toitic^ Chromatic tones are solmiz- 
ated in the usual way. 

Solmizatiou ^^Jlmizc^'jan). Mus. Also sol- 
misation, [ad. F, solmisation^ f. solmiser^ f, sal 
Sol 2 4.;;;/ Ml,] The action or practice of solfaing. 

rjZo Treat, Hartne/ty 59 The Notes, which.. have in Sol- 
miyuion different Syllables to express them. 2776 Hawkins 
Hist. Music IV, 111. viii. 352 The best musicians, .had found 
It expedient to reduce the six syllables used in solmisatlon to 
four. Blackw. 2^ The exercises in solmisa- 

tion or solfaing, as it is more familiarly called. 2879 Grtn’c's 
Diet. Music 1. 369 The solmization system ofGuidod’Arrezo. 
Ibid. 734 So long as the compass of a single Hexachord is 
not exceeded, its Solmization remains immutable. 

II Solo {sdn'la), sb. and a. Also 7 sola, PI, 
solos (also soli). [It. solo'.^'L., solum, sohis 
Sole a, Cf. Solus a, and Sola a.] 

A. sb. I. 1 . Mtts. An instance of a song, 
melody, or other piece of music being rendered or 
performed by one singer or player; a piece of 
vocal or instrumental music performed, or in- 
tended for performance, by a single person. 

169s Congreve Love for Love 11. vii, I don’t much 
matter your Sola’s or Sonata’s, they give me the Spleen. 
2720 ■ Tatler No. 222 p 12 There is not a labourer or faandi- 
craftman,^ that in the cool of the evening does not relieve 
himself with solo’s and sonata’s! 2742 Dunciad ve. 
324 With nothing but a Solo in his head. 2844 Musical 
ll'orld XIX. 87/3 There was a solo on the cornet-a- 
piston by KOnig. 2879 Grove's Diet. Music I. 306 The 
word was used for vocal soli of some length. 2890 J. 
Hatton By Order of Czar II. 11. xiv. 180 Walter. .led off 
with the solo, and the chorus followed. 

iransf. 2755 J. Hervey Theron 4- Aspasio dial. lx. II. 8 
A spreading Cascade. .soothed the Air with a Symphony 
of soft and gurgling sounds. .. This liquid Instrument 
still played -its Solo: still pursued its busy Way. 2791 
Gilpin Forest Scenery iii. xi. II. 295 The rook has but 
two, or three notes ; and when he attempts a solo, we can- 
n6t praise his song. 2860 O. W, Holmes E. Venner iii, 
Solos on the slate-pencil (making it screech on the slate), 
1900 F. F. Moore Nell Gwyn viii. There came from the 
room. ,a loud peal of laughter — not a solo, but a duet, 
b. Jig, and in fig. context. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. xi. Though the pedagogue 
chose rather to play solos on the human instrument. 1784 
Mme. D’Arblay Diary Oct., 1 went upstairs as usual, to 
treat myself with a solo ofimpatience for the post. 2849 E. 
FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 195 The trees murmur a con- 
tinuous soft ‘chorus to the solo which my soul discourses 
within’, 

2 . Performance by one singer or player* 

*779 Mirror 1^0. 54 p ii, In the solo or the song, no such 
deception as the theatrical is pretended. 2797 Monthly 
Mas. HI. 466 We here find a trio introduced by four lines 
solo. 1834 (A, Prinsep] Baboo II. vii. 124 He was obliged 
to play his flute-parts of the opera, in solo. x866 Engel 


Nat. Music iii. m A very usual form of national songs is 
that in which Solo and Chorus ahernate. 

3 . A dance by one person. 

*794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho xxxviii. Behind 
stood a boy flourishing a tambourine, and dancing a .solo. 
185s Englislctvoman in KusSia 18 Another peasant danced 
a solo in very good style. 2857 Wilkinson Egypt, Time 
cf Pharaohs 28 Sometimes a man danced a solo to their 
sound, and to the clapping of han^ 

4 . aitrib., tl% solo exitibilion, fart, -player. 

1776 Burney Hist. Music ii. iiL (1789) I. 347 Pliny tells 
us that he was.. the first solo-player. 2785 Grose Diet, 
Vulgar T.f Solo playext a miserable performer on any in- 
strument, who always plays alone, because no one will stay 
in the room to hear him. 1795 AIason Ch, Music i. 52 To 
perform a solo part in the Cnurch Service. 2846 Dickens 
Cricket on Hearth i, The kettle had had the last of its solo 
performance. 1859 Habits of Gd, Society v. 2x7 A bass 
[voice] should be prohibited, I think, from solo exhibitions, 
unless vepr good. 1868 Atkenxum 29 Feb. 330/2 At Air, 
H. Leslie’s concert the soli parts were extremely well sung, 
b. Special combs. : solo organ, a partial organ 
introduced into a larger one, for producing solo 
effects; solo pi toll (see qnot. 1875); solo stop, 
an organ stop of special quality or position for 
tbe performance of solos ; solo voice (see quot. 
1873). 

2843 Civil Eng, ^ Arch. Jml. VI. io8/x The fourth Is 
the combination or solo organ, upon which. .can be played 
any stop or stops out of tbe sivcji or cboir, without in- 
terferingwiih their previous arrangement. Athenxum 
II Apr. 533/3 Another new composition for solo voices 
chorus of men and orchestra. 1873 H. C. Banister 
Music 251 The principal voices in an Oratorio or Opera 
are termed the Solo voices, as distinguished from the 
chorus. 1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Tenns, 
Solo pitchy the tuning of an instrument a little higher than 
the ordinary pitch in order to obtain brilliancy of tone with 
a certain amount of ease to the player. 

II. f 5. A carriage accommodating only one 
person. Obs. (Cf. B. 2.) 

1787 J. Pugh Life % Hauway ii. i=o His [Hanway's] 
carriage, which was a kind of Solo, from its holding but one 
person, was ornamented with his motto, ‘never despair’, 

III. 6. In card-playing (see quots.). 

1878 H. Giobs Ombre 38 Solo is an engagement on the 
part of the Ombre to win the game without discard. Ibid. 
40 If one player has a hand so good as to enable him to 
venture a Solo. 189S * Hoffmann ' Hoyle's Games Modern. 
143 [In solo wbistj he can call a solo, which isadeclaration 
to make five of the thirteen tricks without having a partner, 
b. Soloivkist, Heart solo (see quots. 1898, 1907). 
2892 Zancwiu. Ckildr, Ghetto 1 , 124 Solo-whist had not 
yec cbme in to drive everything else out. *898 * Hoff- 
mann ’ Hoyle's Games Modern, 242 The ob^'ects of Solo 
Whist are— to make eight tricks out of the thirteen in con- 
junction with a partner; to make five or nine tricks out of 
your own band against the other three players in combina- 
tion; or to play your o>vn band so astoavoldtakinga trick. 
ITO7 Hoyle's Games 360 Heart Solo. This is solo for 3 
players, reducing the pack to 24 cards by throwing out the 
8 of hearts and all the diamonds but the 7. 

B. adj, 1 . Alone; without a companion or 
partner. (Cf. Solus a. and Sola c.) 

2722 Arbuthnot John Bull i. xvii, How Lewis Baboon 
attempted to play a game solo in clubs. 2760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Quat. (1809) 1. 79 Madam .. would not 
be left solo. 2882 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy irr. 
Lately I’ve been dancing solo. 

2 . Made to accommodate one person. (Cf. A. 5.) 
2774 H. Finlay Postal Jml. (Brooklyn, 3867) 52, I was 
in a solo chair, Wills the guide was on horseback, leading 
a horse to relieve the chair horse. 

' 3. Of musical instruments, or the players of 
these : Playing or taking the solo part. 

x88o Grove Diet, Mus. s.v.' Comet, The gr^t organ 
Solo Comet comprised either 5, 4, or 3 ranks of pipe.s. 1897 
Shedlock tr, liiemanjCs Diet. Mus. 745/1 Only one 
violinist (tbe solo violin, leaderlis to play the passage. 290Z 
Jedburgh Gazette 9 Nov. 2 (HeJ was librarian [of tbe 
band] and solo euphonium. 

T SolcE’cal, a, Obs.—^ [f.L. *sol<EC-u5, ad. Gr. 
<r<5Xot/eos : see Solecism.] Provincially incorrect. 

2716 M. Dawes Athen. Brit. IIL 31 That favours much 
of the old Saxon or even of the Soloccal DtalecL ■ 
jjSoloBCO’phanes. Obs, rare. [ad. Gr. troXot/eo- 
^avrjs like a solecism.] An apparent solecism. 

2583 Fulke Def. Tr. Script, i. 37 It is either a plaine 
solacophanes.,^ or a corruption crept out of the margent 
into the text, Ibid, 43 He which vseth Solcecophanes in 
(jrecke committeth not a solxcisme, 2727 Bailey (yol. II), 
Soloecophanesy. .that which seemeth to be a Soloecism, (or 
Impropriety of Speech) and is not. 

So'lograph. rare •*”. [f. Soi. sb.'^, after photo- 
Sraph.'l (See quot.) 

2858 SiMMONos Diet. Trade, Sciagraph, a name which 
has been given to some pictures on paper taken bythe taJbo- 
type or calotype process. 

Soloist (s0u*l<7,ist), [f. Solo sb. + -ist.] One 
who sings or performs a solo or solos. 

1864 Realm 20 Apr. 8 The soloist was Signor Sivori, who 
played Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 2879 Sat. Mus. R^, 

6 Sept. .567 The soloiAs acquitted themselves thoroughly 
well, /. Hatton By Order of Czar (i8gi) 328 Fre- 

sently tbe soloist paused in bis song. 

Solomon (sp'l^mpn). Also 6-7 Salomon, 
[The name of the Jewish king Solomon (in older 
English usage Salomoii), L. Solomon, Salomon, 
Gr. ^oXopwv, SoXo/KtiF, SoXev/idn', ad. Heb. no'j'O 
SWldmdhI\ One who resembles, or is comparable 
to, Solomon, esp. in respect of wisdom or justice ; 


a profoundly wise person, a sage ; also ironically, 
a wiseacre. 

*554 Mayland in Hawes' Past. Pleas, *iij, Tbe famous 
Prince and seconde Salomon, Kynge Henrye the Seuenlh. 

*557 TotteVs Misc.ihxh.) i(iZ\nso\icrv,\tAfia\oTr\or), 1624 

V. 90 Let our Salomon [James I] be fudge be- 
tween them. 2656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccalmPs Advts.fr. 
Parnass. n. lix. (1674) 212 Command, makes men seem wise 
Solomons. .who, .have no more Brains than a Goose. 2678 
Butler Hud. in. Lady's Answer to Knight 195 If you all 
were Solomons, And Wise and Great as he was once. 2773 
H. Walpole Lett, (1857) VI. 42 These Solomons delight 
to sit to a maker of wax-work, 2829 Scott Anne of G. xxx, 
But the old Swiss is a Solomon compared with him. 3889 
Science^Gossip XXV. 244 It must imply that there was once 
an exceptionally wUe Paramoecium...The existence of such 
an infusorial Solomon is at feast improbable. 

b. British, English, or Scotch Solomon, King 
James VI of Scotland and I of England. 

2814 \I .VliLsoN Hist. Dissent. Ch, IV, 123 About tbe year 
1631, our English Solomon then .sitting on the throne. ^2830 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem, (1838) III. 48 In tbe slavering 
times of our Scotch Solomon. 

Solomon, variant of Salmon sb.^ Obs, 
t Solomon-gundy, perversion of Salmagundi. 
1764 [see Salmagundi iJ 2769 E. Raffalo Engl. House- 
kpr, (1778) 281 To make a Solomon-Gundy. 2896 *Q.’ 
(Quiller Couch) Story of Sea II. xxviii, 571 A savoury 
dish of solomon-gundy. 

Solomouiau (s^DmFu’nian), a. Also -ean. 
[f. Solomon + -tan.] Of, pertaining or relating to, 
characteristic of, King Solomon ; Solomonic. 

*747 Mem, Nutrehian Cri. II. 121 Pleased with his Solo- 
monean prudence, by this judicious way of discovering the 
guilty person, 2835 J. B. 'S.osf.ktsonix. S chlegels Philos. 
Hist, xviii. {1846) 456 The Solomonian traditions connected 
with the very foundation of the order ofTemplars, 2862 
Mom. Chron, 3 Aug., The Colonel.. dismissed ibe ca.se by 
a Solomonian judgment. 2^6 A. J. Butler tr. Ratzel's 
Hist, Mankind I. 234 In givingjudgment, heneeds no great 
abundance of Solomonian wisdom. 

Solozuozdc (spDmp'nik), a. Also S -iek. [L 
as prec. + -ic.] 

1 . Ascribed to, originating with, Solomon. 

^ 372a G. Mackenzie O' r/ters Scots Nation III. 517 This 
is a large Print.. .Upon the Top is the Blessed Virgin... 
Then follow Seven Columns... In tbe 5th Column are. .the 
Solomonick; the Noachick Alphabets. 2873 OurJVorkin 
Palestine ix, (1874) z6o Solomon's Temple, then, was^a 
rectangle... Wilson’s Arch would, Jherefore, be Solomonic. 
2883 A. Roberts O, T. Revision vi. 126 As.. the book was 
written in Greek^ the idea of its Solomonic authorship must 
at once be sec aside. 

2 . Characteristic of Solomon ; suggestive of the 
wisdom of Solomon. 


3857 Djckens Dorrits.xsil, This sentiment, in xtselfalmost 
Solomonic. 2862 Sat. Rev, 30 Nov. 563 That Solomonic 
\visdom which is better than., silver. 2876 Tinsley e Mag, 
XIX, 6 With a Solomonic shake of her head. 

So f Solomo'nical Obs, 

2530 Lyndesay Test, Papyngoz Supposel had.,»pience 
more than Salamonicall. 257. Buchanan Let, in lyhs. 
(S.T, S.) 57, I most neidis prafer the rude Scotlis wyt of 
capitane Coeburne to your fnglis solomonical sapience. 

Solomon’s seal. Also 6^7 Salomon’s 
seal(e. [tr. med-L. sigillu/n Solotnbnis {Salo; 
Salamoms). 

The name has been variously explained as referring to the 
markings seen on a transverse section of the root-stock, or 
to tbe round scars left on this by the decay of the stems, or 
to the use of the root * to seal and close up green wounds 
L A plant, Polygonatum inultijlorum, tbe stems 
of which bear on the upper part broad sessile 
leaves and drooping green and white flowers, 

■ *543 Traheron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 382 b/2 Of the rootes 
of Salomons seale sodden after the same maner. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoensio2 White rooie or Salomons scale is of twosorles, 
2629 Parkinso.v Kitchen Garden i. vii. 472 Salomon’s seal, 
or (as some call it) Ladder to heauen. 1676 Phi/. I'rans, 
11. 629 There grow wild in the Woods, Plantane of all sorts, 
Yellow-Dock, . . Solomons-seal [etc.]. *767^ Abercrombie 

£v. Man his, own Gardener (3803) 553 Now isalsoa proper 
time to.. transplant the roots of.. Solomon’s seal. ,*785 
Martyn Bot. xviii, (1794) 249 'I his species is 

distinguished from So1omon’s-seal..by the flowers growing 
on a scape or naked stalk. 2826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. II. (1863) 410 The pendent drops of the stately Solo- 
mon’s seal, which hang like ^vaxen tassels under the full and 
regular leaves. 1857 A, Gray First Lessons Bot. (1866) 4* 
Some rootstocks are marked with latge round scars of a 
different sort, like those of the Solomon’s Seal. 2882 Proc, 
Ber. Nat. Club IX. 462 Celandine and Solomon’s seal were 
cultivated alongside the houses that we passed, 

2 .' Applied to various other plants (see quots.). • 
2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Solomon’s Seal, Fen- 
sylvanian, Uxntlaria. 2846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Dot, 
553 Majanthemum. ,. Convallaria bifolia, Tw^leaved 
Solomon's Scab Ibid., Smilacina. ..Convallaria trifoliata. 
Three-leaved Solomon’s Seal. 2856 A Gray Man. Bot. 
(i860) 467 False Solomon's Seal. 1898 Morris 

Austral Eng. 426 Solomon's the Tasmanian name 

for Drytnop/tilacyanocarpa,.,o.\so called Turquoise 

Solon (sou’l/n). [a, L. Solon, Gr. 'ZoXojvj the 
early Athenian legislator and one of tbe seven 
sages of Greece.] A sage ; a wiseacre, 

2625 B. JoNSON Staple of N. ii. iii, your grauc grimt 
Solons. 2820 Shelley (Ed, Tyr. 64 Ask else your royal 
Solons. 3840 Thackeray Jolly Jack, When vilbge Solons 
cursed the Xxirds. 


Solonette, variant of Solenette. 
i 83 z Day Fishes Ct. Brit. 11.45 ScUa 
1883 — Catat. Interiiat. Fish. Fxkib. 161 In some small 
forms, as the Solonette. 
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SOLUBLE. 


SOLONIAN. 


• So' long : see Long adv. i c. 

Solonian (s^lon’nian), a. [See Solos.] Of, 
pertaining to, connected with, Solon. 

. 1843 Grote in Class, Mns, I, 8 The mina as weiglit,,\vas 
required to weigh 138 Solonian standard drachma;. Ibid,^ 
ine bqlonian standard. t8^6 — Hist. Greece i. xiv. I, 379 
“a°at ree time of the Solonian legislation at Athens. 1883 
G. \V. Cox Lives Gk, Statesmen 27 inarg.y Solonian law 
against neutrality in times of sedition. ’1896 Greeniudge 
Handbk, Gk, Const. Hist, vi. 751 'I'he permanence of these 
Solonian property-classes is remarkable. 

So. Solo'niciz,, Solon-like; Solonian; So’lonist, 
a wiseacre. 

1607 T. Walkincton Optic Glass 126 jLike puiiipion 
headed Solonists they looke. 1796 Mod. Gttlliver’s Trasi. 
102 Instead of any Solonic observations, I wrote the follow- 
ing address. 1888 E,tc}'cl. Brit. XXIV. 488/2 The sj-stem 
[of weights], .called Attic or Solonic. 

• Solow, obs. form of SuLLOty, plough. 

' Solp, variant of Sowp v., Sdlp v. Obs. 

llSolpnga(sfilpi77-ga). Also 8 Sal-. {L.solpuga 
{salptegd), also solipuga, solifuga : see SoLiruGE.] 

_ 1 . A vehomons ant or spider mentioned by class- 
leal authors. 


x6ax Holland Pliny viii, xxix. 212 In .^thyopia.. there 
is apreat countrey. .dispeopled sometime bj' Scorpionsi and 
a Kind of Pismires called Solpugae. 1627 ^IAY Lucan ix. 
954 Who, small Solpuga, from thy hole would flee? Yet 
the three sisters' giue their power to thee. 1718 Rowe tr. 
Lucan ix. 1418 Or coil'd we the Salpuga's anger dread? 

2 . Ent, A genus of tropical or semi-tropical 
spiders (belonging to the group Solpngidie or 
; a weasel-spider. 

18x5 Kirby iv,(i8i8) I.i26Thebiteofoneof 

the centipedes . . is less tremendous than that of the Solpuga. 
1835 Kirby Habits ^ Inst, Anim. II. xvi, 86 It seems, 
therefore, almost- certain that the ancient and modern 
Solpuga are synonymous. 

So^Tl^d (splpiw'd.^^id). EnL [See prcc. and 
^11)3.] One of the ; (see prec. 2). 

X87S EncycLBrit, II. 281 The Mu.scular System of Sol- 
pugids appears to be very similar to that of other Arachnids. 
/bid,t Several Solpugids entered the tent-door. 

II Sols. Obs* Also solz. , [older I*, solsj var. of 
sol Sol j^. 3 ] A sou. 

‘ a 1625 VLtrrCHZREldey Brot/iern, i, They shall not share 
a Solz of mine between them. 1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), 
Sols or Soust a French coin that contains 12 Deniers. 

' t Solsecle. Obs, Also 5 solcecle, -sykelle, 
sausikel. [a. OF, solsecle {soueicie, etc.), ad. L. 
solseqtnum : see next.] The marigold. 

a X310 in Wright Lyric P, xvi. 53 Heo is solsecle of suet- 
nesse. /bid,v,96, az^oQ Pisiillo/ Susan no 
he solsecle, so semeliche to siht. ^1450 M, £, Med, ifk, 
(Heinrich) 124 Take fej»erfoye,matfeloun, mog wort, solcecle, 
scabyouse [etc.]. 

11 Solse'qtiium. Obs. [L., f. sol sun -k sequl 
to follow.] = prec. 

■ U 1425 tr. Ardernds Treat, Fisinla^ etc. 52 Epithimated 
with he 'iuj’se of solsequi, i. marigold. Ihid^ pe i«>'se of 
solsiquii.] 1540 Trens, Poore Men 44 b, For the Palsey, 
Take , .two handcfull of hertestonge, two handefull of Solse- 
quium. ^1568 Montgomerie Misc, Poems xs’. ^ Lyk as 
the dum Solsequium . , Kings doun his head.’ 

So f Solsequy. Obsr~^ 

' a x68o T. PROOKS in Spurgeon Treas, David xxx, 7 (1871) 
ll. 58 Bowing and inclining the head, as the solsequy and 
mallow-flowers, 

f Solstacion. Obs.-^^ [ad. L. sdlstiiiumy after 
station : cf.' Solsticiok,] Solstice. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 10637 Sadmen of Syens, b^t settyn 
horn herto, Solstacion, for sothe, sayn hit to hat. 

' + Solstead. Obs, rare, [f. L. soL in sdlstilium 

(see next) + Stead 4^. Cf. Sunstead.] Solstice. 

■ i6ot Holland Pliay xxvl v. 24s If it be gathered about 
the Summer solstead. 1653 tV. Ramesev Astrpl, Restored 
79 Winter [beginning] at the second Solstead. 

Solstice (s/J'lstis). Also 7 solstioke, solatist. 
[a. OF. solstice (also mod.F.), ad. L. sblslilutm 
SOLSTITIUSI.] 

1 . One or other of the ttvo times in the year, 
midway between the two equinoxes, when the 
sun, having readied the tropical points, is farthest 
from the equator and appears to stand still, i. e. 
about 2ist June (the summer solstice) and 22nd 
December (the winter solstice). 

c 1*50 Gen. \ Ex. 130 Two ;euelcng3hes timen her. And 
two solstices in Se 3er. 1432-S0 tn Higden (Rolls) I. cor 
There is a welle..whiche floethe oner with watere abowte 
the solstice of somer. Ibid. III. 51 Wliiche Ollmpias began 
in the solstice of tvjmter, when men of Grece begynne theire 
j-ere. 1S49 Compl. Scotl. vi. 50 The tropic of Cancer.. is 
the solstice of sj-mmyr... The circle of caprlcome is callit 
the solstice of vj-ntir. 1617 Morvsos ///«. in. 269 At 
Lucent twice each yeere they make election of Senators.., 
namely, about each Solstice of the j-eere. 1660 R. Coke 
Power <5- Subj. 265 As sve see in foxes about the brumal 
Solstice. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. 2r4 This being the southern 
Solstice, for Winter I cannot call it. 1794 K- J. Sulivan 
Viesu Nat. I. 4ro It is at the solstices that we have the 
lowest tides in the year. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex, 
Phys Eel. xiii. 99 It is estimated from the svinter solstice, 
the middle of the long annual night under the poles. 1847 
I-ONCF. Evaitg-. I. iv. 61 Wlicn the air is serene in the sultrj- 
solstice of summer. . r • 

b. spee. The summer solstice, or the heat of this. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Eelig. Med.y 5 32 So svhen thy | 
absent beames begin t’. impart Agame a Solstice on my 
frozen heart, My winier's ov'r. 1692 ashiscton Milton s 


Ve/. People i. M.’s Wks. 1831 VIII. in May the Gods and 
Goddesses, Damasippus, bless thee with an everlasting 
Solstice; that thou mayst always be warm. 2855 Single- 
ton Pirgil I, 48 The soklice from the flock Ward off. 

2 . A solstitial point. 

x6oi Dolman La Primaitd, Fr, Acad, iii. xx. 96 The 
bolsusts or sun-steads and poles of the Zodiacke. 1646 Sir 
T. hRovrSE Pseud, Ep, 227 A temperate heat.., wliich by 

Ins approach unto the solstice he intendeih. 1678 Hobbes 
Decameron Wks. 1845 VII, 104 The distance between the 
equinoctial and the solstice, is not always the same. 17SS 
.B. Martin ^ .SVt, 192/3 These two Points are 

called the Solstices. x8x2 Woodiiouse Asiron. ix. 65 The 
interval of .time, .between two appearances of the Sun in 
the solstices. zB^^Penny Cyel.-^jCll, 2x4/1 Solstices^ the 
points of the ecliptic which are highest above the equator. 

■ 3. Jig. A turning, cnlminating, or stopping point ; 
n furthest limit ; a crisis. 

a 1631 Donne Select, (1840) 105 A Christian hath no 
solstice., where he may stand still, and go no further. 2638 
Wilkins New JPorld xiv. (1707) 114 Arts are not yet come 
to their Solstice. x66^ Heath Flagellum (1672) 158 This 
being the Solstice of his Fortunes. x8^ Emerson Conduct 
cy Lije^ Culture Wks. (Bohn) II, 370 There is in every 
constitution a certain solstice. 

4 . iransf, A standing still {of tlie sun). 

2643 Sir T. Browne Relig Med, i. § 29 The Jewes that 
can beleeve the supernatural! solstice of the Sunne in the 
dayes of Joshua. 

f Solsticidn. Obs~^ [ad. L, solstHinm ; see 
■prec. and cf. Solstatiok.] Solstice. 

^ c 1391 Chaucer Astrolabe 1. § 17 In this heued of cancer 
IS the grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne, & 
ther-for is he eleped the Solsticioun of somer, 

f Solsticy* Obs. Also 5-6 solsticie, [ad. L. 
solslilinm,] Solstice. Also fg. 

2570 Dee Math, Pre/i diij h. The fashion of the heauen, 
the Equinox, the Solsticie, and the course of the Sterres. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rez*, i. iii, You arrive even in the 
solsticie And highest point of sun-shine happinesse. 2620 
Middleton & Rowley tPorld Tost at Tennis Induct., 
When the high-heated year Is in her solsticy. 

Solstitial (splsti'Jal), a, and sb. Also 6-7 
-tiall, -ciall, 7-9 -eial. [a. F. solsticial^ '\sol- 
stitial, or ‘ad. "L,, sdlstiiiaUis^ £. solstitiumx see 
Solstice.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or Belonging to, connected with, 
a solstice or the solstices. 

*359 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Gtasse 35 They are called 
Colures, of which th'one.. is named ih’equinoctiall Colure, 
and th*other-.the solstitiall Colure. 2591 Nashe Prog, 
iwst, Wks. (Grosart) 11. 264 'J*he Sunne. .at his passage 
vnto the solsttclalt estiuall signe Cancer. 2594 Blundfatl 
Exere, iii. i, xxvH. (2636) 336 Now it is found to have 
passed that point so farre tow'ards the Sol.sticlall point, as 
fete.]. 260X' H01.LAND Pliny I, 8 The shadowes of them 
that dwell Northerly ^mder the Solstitiall circle in Summer. 
1634 Peacham Compl, Gentl, vii. 60 The other pa^scih 
(horow the Solstitiall points, and is called the Sol.«;titiaII 
Colure. 275s B. Martin Mag, Arts ^ Sei, 192/3 What 
Distinction is made of these Solstitial Points? 18x2-6 
Playfair Hat. Phil. IJ. 121 From observations of the sun's 
solstitial altitude.^, 2845 Theologian II. 36 Cancer., is a 
ivaterj’,.. solstitial, and exceedingly fruitful sign. 1804 
R. A. (jrecory Elcm. Physiogr.vH, (ed.4) 241 Each of the 
solsticial points being midway between the equinoxes. 

2 . Occurring, taking place, etc., at the time of 
the solstice(s). 

c 26x0 Sir C. Hf-ydon Astro/. Disc. (1650) 14 These four 
cause.s are most evident upon the very solstitial days, 1695 j 
Phii. Trans. XIX. 15 In order to determine the Propor- 
tion of the Gnomon to the Solstitial shade. 2796 Pecce 
Anonym, (1809) 432 The solstitial rains are here in England 
extremely beneficial. 2845 Peter Parley's Ann. VI, 233 
The setting in of the solstitial season. 2853 Kane Grinnell 
Exped, xxxi. (1856) 266 The solstitial day of greatest dark- 
ness. 2881 Nature XXIII. 609 The solstitial months, 
namely June and December. 

3 . Of heat, etc,; Characteristic of the summer 
solstice. Also as an epithet of the sun, etc,, in this 
connexion, 

1642 H. More Son^ 0/ Soul ii. ii. vii, The glorious Sun 
.'.such as he is in his solstitial! noon. ,*667 Milton P, L. 

X, 656 From the South to bring Solstitial summers heat, 
1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 23 Sirius parched with Heat 
Solstitial the green herb. 279S Gentl, Mag, 540 Euxuriant 
foliage oppo.ses the solstitial sun, *8*9 Wo^sw, Th. on 
the Seasons ii, Less fair is summer riding high In fierce 
solstitial power. 2868 Kingsley Christmas Day 37 That 
day Shall dawn in glorj', and solstitial blaze Of full mid- 
summer sun. 

4 . a. Of plants : Coming up at the summer 
solstice ; growing or fading rapidly. 

After solstiiialis herba in Plautus Pseud, i. i, 36, 

2654 WHiTLOCKZ’<?ti/i»///n*47S The shortDuration of worldly 
Happinesse, how aptly called the Solstitiall Plant. 2657-62 
Heylin Hist. Re/ornt, Pref, p. i, So many Ordinance. . 
.should be as short lived as Jona.s' Gourd, or the solstitial 
herb in Plautus. 2783 PhiL Trans, LXXIV. 4x7 As the 
two last are solstiliaf,andralherdelicatcplants, I wondered 
the less at their sensibility. 

b. Of insects, etc. : Appearing about the time 
of the summer solstice. 

181Z Shaw Gen. Zool. VIII. 11. 449 The Solstitial 'Parra- 
keet is twice descrilied by BuflTon, under different divisions 
of the genus. 18x8 Kirby & Sp. Introd, Enioniol, II. xxili. 
372 The solstitial and common cockchafer appear in the 
evening— the former generally coming forth at the summer 
solstice. 2835 Kirby Habits 6- Inst, Anim. II. xx. 366 
About the time of the summer solstice, the .solstitial beetle 
may be seen and heard buzzing in \*ast numbers over the 
trees and hedges, * . 

6 . Connected with the observation of the solstices. 


2834 Ntst. Astron. (U. K. S.) vi. 32/1 The construction of 
the astroIaoium..was rather more complicated than that 
of the solstitial or equatorial armilljc. 2883 Bible Myths 
(ed. 2) 439 An ^stronomical observatory containing, .solstitial 
and equatorial armi!s,..and other apparatus, 2906 Lockyfr 
BtonejungeHi. 19 We have in Stonehenge a solstitial temple. 
T B. sb, A solstice. Obs. rare, 

2562 Eden Arte Nauig, i. xv. 16 These Tropykes are 
descrj’bed by the motion of the fyrst moueable with the 
points of the SoUtitials. 26x2 Hopton Concord. Yeares 
(16x5) 53 The Summer and Winter Solstilials. 

Hence Solstl'tially adv., towards the solstices. 
2658 Sir T, Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 166 That the Leaves 
of the Olive and some other trees solslltially turn., is scarce 
^pectable in any Climate. 2894 Athenxnm 21 Apr. 515/3 
The temples^were oriented solsiitially oreqtiinoctially. 

SolS'ti'kiail (Fplsti'Jan), a. Also 7 solstician, 
[f. L. sdlstiii-iim Solstitial. 

16x4 J. Taylor (Water P.) Nipping Abuses E 2b, Sol.. 
High mounted in his cbiefe solstician pride. 1845 Theo- 
hpan 11.37 Capricornu.s..is an earthy, ..moveable,. .sol- 
stittan, ..quadrupedal sign. 

II Solstitium (pplsti'J'i/m). PI. solstitia. 
Also 6 solsticium. [L. solstitium (med.L. also 
~sticium)j f. sol sun (Sol sb.^) ppl. stem of sisHre 
to stand still,] = Solstice. 

*S*S A. Barclay Egtoges (1570) C v/2 Then shall my songe 
bedom Like a Nightingale at the solstitium. 2562 Turner 
Herbal ii. (1568) 98 By that token the Husbandmen know 
that the Solstitium of Sommer is past. 1609 C. Butler 
Ecm. Mon.(i62i) 44TheiEquinoctia .and Solstitia, in which 
the four quarters of the year.. take their beginnings. 2630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) lYks. 2 Aaa 6b/2 Talkcs of the 
Jewish Thalmud, and Cabals/ Solstiiiums and Equinoc- 
tialls. 2884 R. Paton Scott. Ch. x. 102 Christmas took the 
place of the Pagan Saturnalia and Solstitia. 

Solubility (Fpli7?bi*liti). [f. next-i-m*. Cf. 
F. solubiliti, Jt, soluhilita, Sp. sohibilidadi] 

L The quality or property of being soluble. 

2677 Grew Anaf. PI, (2682) 297 Even the changes of the 
weather will .somewhat alter the Solubility of the Salts. 
2690 Locke Hum. Und, 11. xxxiil. § 23 Its peculiar fixed- 
ness and solubility in agua regia, 2772 Phil. Trans, LXI, 
2x6 The solubility of water in air. 2704 (?. Adams Nat, 4- 
Exf>er. Phil, J. x. 399 The solubility of salt in water. 28x2 
A. r, Thomson Lend. Disp, (x8z8) p. xxiii, A compound of 
little solubility. 2844 G. Bird Urin, Deposits (28^7) 207 
Sometimes thecr|,*stals form very slowly, owing to their solu- 
biljty in the precipitant. 2898 Rezu Brit, Pharvt. 28 Solu- 
bilities in alcohol, ammonia solution, and ether are given. 

2 . Bot,. Capability of easy separation inio parts, 
2832 Lindlev Introd. Boi, 265 Solubility arises from the 

presence of certain transverse contraction.s of a one-celled 
pericarpium, through which it finally.separatcs into several 
closed portions. xS6r Bentley Man, Bot, 310 The separa- 
tion taking place in these cases has been supposed to be 
effected by a process called solubility, 

3 . Capability of being solved or explained. 

288a in Impenat Diet. 

Soluble (s^?'Ii;?b’l), a. Also 5-6 solyble, sol- 
ible, 6 solubil. [a. OF. (also mod,F.) soluble, 

= Sp, soluble, Pg, solnvel, It. soluMle, ad. L. solu^ 
biliSi f, solvhe to loosen, dissolve, etc.] 

1 , Med. a. Of the bowels, etc. : Free from con- 
stipation or costiveness ; relaxed. Now rare or Ohs. 

c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret. 87 It [the medicine] shall make 
])e takere right itoght solyble, or ellys ful lileli. 2450-80 
/bid, 27 And it is good to travayle and to hauc tbi 
wombe soluble. 2539 Elyot Cast. Hellhe {X541) 25 Dry 
figges and old make the bodye soluble, 2563 T. Gale 
Antidot, II. 8r Prouidedalwayes that the pacient bee kepte 
soluble. 2620 Vennf.r Via Recta i. 28 It..makeih the bckly 
soluble, and therefore sometimes good for such as are wont 
to be costiue. X67X Salmon Syn, Med, 11. Iviii. 345 The 
Cholick if it be gentle, and the Belly soluble, it is easily 
cured. 2772 Phil. Trans, LXII. 457 The belly should be 
keptsoluule with lenitive Electuary, or any other mild pur- 
gative. 2843 R. J. (Graves Syst, Clin, Med. xvii. 2^ J'he 
citrateofsoda.. tends to keep up a soluble stale of iheSowels, 

+ b. Laxative ; causing looseness of the bowels. 

■ 2502 Arnolde Citron. (1812) 171 To take drynkes soh’ble 
for to purgen the bodi of cuyll humors. 2582 Hester Seer. 
Phiorav. 11. xxvii. 204 Give the Pacient. .our Potion of 
Lignum Sanctum, the whiche is soluble and driying, and 
purgeth thebloud.^ 2620VENNER Via Recta (1650) 249 They 
are of an attenuating and soluble faculty, 1704 J, Harris 
Lex, Techn. I. s.v., This is the Soluble Tartar. 'Tis ac- 
counted a very good Aperitive Medicine. 

. 2 . Capable of being melted or dissolved, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 319 In Scicille is white salte, 
..whiche, beenge soluble [L. sHmnlis\ in the fyre, brestethe 
and brekethe in the water. 

2764 Reid Inquiry iii. 1x5 It is probable that everything 
that affects the taste is, in some degree, soluble in the saliva. 
2794 R. J. Sulivan Vicxv Nat, I. 306 There results a soap 
which is soluble in water. 28x4 Sir H. Daw Agric, C/um, 

273 To make it afford as much soluble m.'Ulcr as possible to 
the roots of the plant. 2853 W. Gregory Inorg. Cheni.zpo 
Borates.. are for the most part insoluble. The alkaline 
borates alone are soluble. 2878 Huxlev Physiogr, 2x7 
Whatever soluble constituents exist in the air will be ab- 
sorbed by the rain. 

b. As a specific epithet with names of substances. 
1836-42 Brande Chem. (cd. 5) 595 Solution of chlorine, or 

of the soluble chlorides. //vV., The soluble nitric of sih'er- 
1843 R- J. Graves Sysi. Clin. Med. xxv. 32X The soluble 
mercury of Hahnemann was chiefly employed. 28^ Bent- 
ley Man. Bot. 471 This forms common cocoa, rock cowa, 
soluble cocoa, Sic. 2875 Knight Diet. Meidi. For 

Inuch that is ^-aluable in the preparation and apphaxUon of 
water-glass or soluble class, wc are indebted to Dr^oliann 
Fuchs of Munich. 2899 Allbutl s Syst. Med VII. 684 
Intramuscular injections of the soluble mercurial salts. 

c. Dissolving, ‘solvent, rase. 



• SOLUBLENESS. 


1846 G. E.Bay tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. II. 358 It differs 
from u.. in its power of resisting the soluble action ofacold 
solution of potash. 

3. Capable of being untied or loosed, rare, 

16x3 T. Adams Heaven i^Earih Recon, 22 If Balaams Asse 
hath but an audible voyce, and a soluble Purse. x847Tknny- 
SOS PrSne, V. isg More soluble is this knot, By gentleness 
than \\'ar. 

1 4. Plastic, pliable. Alsoy^. Ohs, 

1650 Trapp Comm, Dent, ix. 22 Keep our souls humble, 
supple, and soluble. 1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc,^ Printing 
xi. P S3 This Canvass (to make it more soluble) is wet in 
Water, and the Water well MTung out again. 

6. Capable of being solved or explained; solvable. 
c X705 Bp. BERKFXEYin Fraser Zi/e (1871) 422 In physiques 
I have a vast view of things soluble hereby. 1850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Panr/th, 1. 4 Questions not verj^soluble at present, 
were even sages and heroes set to solve them, began cven*- 
where..io be asked. 1877 Sparrow Serin, xxi. 280, 1 refer 
now to those subjects, which. .have more the appearance 
of soluble questions. 

6. Capable of being resolved; reducible. 

1826 Syd. Smith /f''X’f.(i859) H* 9S/1 A great deal of com- 
pliment to the wisdom of ancestors, and a great decree of 
alarm at the dreadful spirit of innovation, are soluble into 
mere jealousy and enN’j*. ^ 1858 O. W. Holmes AuUPreak/, 
Table xi. 107 Love issparinglysoluble in thewords of men, 

SO'lubleiiesS. 7 Obs. Also 6 soliblenesae, 
solublenes, J aolublenesse. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The Et.ite, character, or property of heingNolnble. 

fS74 J. Joses iViz/. Beg. Grvzvitig ^ Living Things 47 It 
causeth . , Solublenes of the Wombe. 2579 “ Preserv, Body 
^ Soul L XV. 27 Hir..soliblenesse and cosiiuenes.se, must be 
meane; 1620 Vesser^ Via Recta vii. 150 The onely pro- 
perty that they haue is to moHifie llie belly, and procure 
solublenesse. 165s Mol'fet & Bennet HeatiEs Itn/rov, 
(1746) 287 Warming their Stomachs,, .procuring Solubleness 
and Urine, 

Solucyt, obs. variant of Solicit v, 

•11 Sollim (snu’lym). [L. gronnd .3 Soil, 
ground. (Chiefly Sc, J^aw,) 

1829 in P. Shaw Reports VII, 363 A right of absolute,, 
property in the solum, 1894 J. Maciktosh Ayrshire Nlsd 
Eniert, xi, 299 The solum of the old road liaring been 
assigned to the respective proprietors. 1905 Proc, Antig, 
.y^c. .Sctf//, XXXIX. 346 The Abertay Sands. .bid fair by 
and by to enlarge, .the solum of this tract of country*. 

II Solus (stfu*li?3), a, [L. solus alone.] 

1. Of male persons : Alone, by oneseIC 

In older use esp. in si.age.directions. 

X599SHAKS.//4;;. Vi tu i. 48 Will youshogge off? I would 

haue j^ou solus. 1605 1st Pi, yerouimo lit. ii, Enter 
Jeronimo solus, z6y6 hHADWZLLZibertine ii, Jacomo solus, 
zjzz Addison Speetator^o, 29 P 1 The Famous Blunder 
in an old Play of Enter a King and fzoo Fidlers Solus, 
2775 Sheridan Rivalsm. ii, Julia’s Dressing-room. Faulk, 
land solus, 2829 Marry at P, Mitdmay iil, My meals were 
sent to me, and 1 took them solus on my chest. 2852 
Antipodes (1857) 3S A solvent looking gentleman, 
solus in a buggy. 2878 H. S. Leigh Town Garland 240 
It is only when solnSi away from the throng, That I’ve 
hypochondrical hts. 

2. Of females: == SoLA.tr. 1 . 

*749 Johnson Irene v. 1. stage-direct.t Aspasia, solus, 
1844 W. iKviaa Lf/e ^ Zeti, {1S66) III, 353 This must be 
the hardest task, for so young a creature, to have to play 
the Queen solus, i88a Mrs. B. M. Croker Proper Pride I, 
ii.13 Mounted on her chestnut pony she would,. scour w/irr 
round the fields. 

Solute sh, [ad. L. solul-tnuj or sub- 

stantival use of next, Cf. OF, solul payment.] 
t L A sum to be received in payment, Ohsr^^ 

2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman eCAl/.ii, 149 His Mas- 
ters,, booke of remembrances, wherein hee sets downe his 
Solutes and bis debts, what he is to recelue and what to pay, 
2. The substance dissolved in a solution. 

' 2904 Whetiiam Ree. Develop, P/tys, Sd, iv. 115 The 
nature of the interaction which occurs between the solute 
and the solvent is unknown. 2908 July J02/1 

The osmotic action which allows the solvent to pass through 1 
a semi-permeable wall while retaining the solute. | 

Solute (s^V7*t), ppl, a, [ad. X., solut-nsj pa. , 
pple. of solvh'e Solve vS\ \ 

tl.. Of loose open texture or composition. Obs, 
c 1440 tr. Pallad, on Husb, z. 250 Eek cornys best wole 
thryue In opon lond, solute. Ibid. xiii. 33 In lond that is 
solute. .Not depe hem selte. 2653 H. More Antid. At/e. 
App. (1662) 183 From the solute Arenosity (as I may so 
speak) of Air and Fire. 

+ 2. Unmarried, Ohs. rare, 

*554 Cant. Cathedral Zibr. Reg. N, If. i66b, I haue 
mariedone Agnes Staunton, aslngleor solute woman. Ibid, 
167 b, One Anne Wescotte, a single and solute woman. 

+ 3. Of discourse: Free, loose, discursive. Obs. 
2605 Bacon Adv. Zeam. ir.xxv. § 10 The^ Interpretations 
of the Scriptures are of two sorts: Methodical, and Solute, 
or at large. 1680 MacWard Contendings (1723) 177 Some, 
whom you mind to bit right or wrong in a solute and I.-^ 
discourse. 

f4u Relaxed, free from care. Ohs.'~^ 

1742 Young Kt. T/i. il 585 God of joj'ous wit, A brow 
solute, and ever-laughing eye. 

5. Hot, i^ot adhering; separate. 

*760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. iii. xvii. (1765) 2x0 Solute, free 
or loose, in most Plants. x866 Treas. Bot. 1072/2 Soluief 
completely separate from neighbouring parts. 

6, Dissolved ; in a state of solution. Also Jig. 

1890 W, C. Wilkinson Classic Fr, Course v. 61 (Stand J, 

His maxims are like hard and sharp cr>*stals,. .blandly 
solute and dilute in Montaigne. _ 1904 Whetham Rec. 
Develop. Phys. Sex. ii*. 115 A solution may be regarded as 
containing a number of little systems, each composed of a 
solute particle surrounded by an atmosphere of solvent. 
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SOLUTlOir. 


i* Solxi*te» 3^- Obs, [f, L, solui‘f ppl, stem of 
solvere Solve v,"] 

1. trails. To solve, explain, clear up. 

In common use €2545-75. 

*533 More Answ.Pcjrsoiied Bk,\V\:s. 1092/1 He mj’ght 
..haue soluted theyr question, 2551 T, Wilson Zogike 
64b, Ihose that be good grammarians.. can gaylie well 
solute such errours as be made by the mistaking of wordes. 
25^ Fl’LKE Confitt. Jl/art/aliv. Wfcs. (Parker Soc.) H. 167 
T question (he salth) is not soluted. 2654 (see the vbl. sb.]. 
D. To arrange, settle, rare-"^. 

2580 pAus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 145 That if anye con- 
trouersie shall happen in this matter, he shall solute and 
appease the same. 

2. To dissolve, nullify. rare~‘^. 

1550 Edw. yi yml., etc. (Roxb.) 523 That the King of 
England .. with consent of 6 of the ordre may chaung, 
overthrow,, .and solute any thing that is or shalbe made 
hereafter concerning this ordre. 

Hence + Solu*ting vbl, sb, 

*534 Cransier Misc, Writ, (Parker Soc.) II. 277 As well 
for the defence of the nun’s revelations, as for the soluting 
of my reasons. is8x Mardeck Hotes 172 This, .semeth 
to the soluting of mante like kinde of caulllations. 2654 Z, 
Coke Zogick 179 Of the loosing or soluting of Fallacies, 

i* SolU'teness. Obs, rare, [f. Solute ^r.] 
Want of Solidity. 

*653 H. More Antid, Alh. App. (1662) 183 Thai this 
solutene« makes those Aereal Compages incapable of 
' Personality.. and Sensation. 

Solution (s^*«-j3n), sb. Forms : 4-5 solu- 
cioun, -tiotin, 4-6 fiolticioti(e, 6 solucyon(e, 
Bolyasion, 6- solution, [a. OF. solucton, -tion 
(mod.F. solulioUf^Sp, solucim. It, soluzioue) or 
ad, L. soljitidn-, solitlto^ f. ppl. stem of solvere 
Solve v.] 

I. 1. The action or process of solving; tbe 
state, condition, or fact of being solved. 

*3.75 Barbour Bruce i. 259, I leve all the solocloun Till 
thaim that ar off mar renoun. €2420 l,\oo. Assembly ^ 
Gods 2022 Vcf hit had be nomore but for the soluclon Of 
my demaundc and of thys straunge vy’syon. 15*6 Pilgr. 
Per/, (W, de W. 1531) 255 The solution of a questyon 
moued of his sayd blessed deth. 2552 T. Wilson Zogike 
(1580) 26b, Thyne argument.. needed then no solution at 
all. xbzo T. Granger Div, Zogike 3x6 The answering and 
solution of b 11 his obtections agam^tt vs. 2664 Power Ex/. 
Philos. HI. tor The Solutions of all those former Difficulties 
are reser^'cif for j’ou..to gratine Posterity withall. 2736 
Gentl. ^iag. VI. 476 The famous Mr. Leibnitz.. oum’d that 
the Solutions of such Problems as these, .was a very difficult 
Task. 2784 CowBER Task 11. 520 Knots worthy of solution, 
which alont A Deity could solve. 283B De Morgan Ess, 
Probab. ^3 The use of the tables at the end of this work, in 
the solution of complicated questions. 2870 CasselVs Tec/m, 
Edue. ly. 9x/i A difficult problem of mixed law and fact 
for solution by the Judges, 

b, A particular instance or method of solving 1 
or settling ; an explanation, answer, or decision, | 

238* WvcLiF Dan. ii. 25 A man. .that shal telle to the 
kyng the solucioun. 1402 Polit, Poems (Rolls) II. 73 And 
so thes simiUtudes, with thes soluciooes, ben not wortbe the 
devellis dirt. i43a-5o tr, Higden (Rolb) III. 99 Daniel the 
prophete safe a solucion of a vbion to Nabugodonosor in 
Caldea. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxii. (Percy Soa) 357 
Now have I answered you your question, And I pray you 
of a lyke solucion. 25^ Bp. W, Barlow Three Serm. ilu 
226 This may scruc for a short solution. 2667 Pepys Diary 
X May, Expecting the solution of the Judges in ibis point, 
2682 HALLYwELL^/r/awr/nwpptf Tit!e-p., A Solution of the 
Chiefest Objections brought against the Being of Witches, 
2722 Addison SPect. No. 22 p 6 He might have found a 
better Solution for this Difficulty, than any of those he has 
made use of, 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl, in stjz 233 Tfab 
solution of mine b absolutely denied. 18x3 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. ii. (18x4) 33 T*hcse facts afford a rational 
solution of this carious problem. 2854 Fhoude Short Shtd.^ 
Spinoza (1E67) *4* Undoubtedly it provides a solution for 
every difficulty, 2884 J, Quincy Figures of Past 376 These 
hard names furnish no solution to the problem he presents 
to us, 

c. Med. The terminatioo or crisis of a disease. 

2852 Duncuson Med.Zex., Solution, means, ako, with 

many, the termination of adbease: — ..a termination ac- 
companied by critica! signs; — and %vtth others, again, it is 
synonymous with erbis. 

The action of releasing or setting free; 
deliverance, release. Obs. 

1*25x3 Fabvan Chron. (x8ii) 407 He alonely opteyned 
nat solucion of bb othe, but also.. was declaim'd kynge of 
Scicill. 2550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. 22 Immediately sifter 
thys solucyon or settyngc at large of Sathan. 265^ Stanley 
Hist. Philos, (1687) 83/2 As death is the solution of the 
Soul from the Body. 2659 H. More Imrnort. Soid xii. xviii, 
After this solution of the Souls or Spirits of Wicked Men 
and Dsemons from their Vehicles. 
f3. The action of paying; a payment. Obs, 

1489 Sc. Acts, fas. IV (2814) II. 222/2 Anent the Re- 
cu^ratioun . .of annuale Rentb in burgh, in fait of Solutioun 
and payment of the annualts. 2526 Ord. Hovseh. (1790) 

229 lb the intent the decomptants..may takeout the Solu- 
tions entred into the said Bookes whereby they may strike 
their Lydgers. 2563-4 Sarum Ckttrch’v. Acc. (Sa’aj'ne, 
2^6) 209 Allowans for suchc solucyones. z6s3 Cockerasi 
I, Solution, a pa^nnent. 1722 Sir J. Lauder Declsi^is 
Suppl. (i8a6) 111, 280 It Dcitbcr being bysolution, nor other 
Iransaclioni importing the consent ol the creditor thereto, 

4. The action of discharging or fullilling. 

1869 Austin's Zeet. yurispr, Iv. II. 925 ITie Roman 
Lawyers themselves talk of-.theJ€/tfriV« or the redemption 
of obligations, 

H. 6. The action of dissolving, or changing | 
from a solid or gaseous to a liquid slate, by means 1 


of a fluid or solvent ; the state or fact of being so 
dissolved. 

2390 Gower Con/. II. 86 Ferst of the distillaclou, Forth 
with the congelacion, Solucion, descencion leic-l. 1472 
Ripley Comp. Alch. 11. 1 in Ashm. Theatr, (1652) xssOf 
bolucion now wyll I speke a word or two. 2622 Woodald 
Surg.Mate Wks. (1653) 274 Solution, a principal part of 
Lhymical practice, whereby the incorporation of things* 
wagulated, is dissolved and attenuated. «2665 K. Dicm*^ 
Chy/n, Seer, il 221 Repeat these solutions seven or eighf 
times. 2792 W. Hamilton tr. Berthollet's D\eing 1. 5 The 
solution of indigo in the sulphuric (ritriolic) acid. xBoo 
Henry Epit. Chem. (i8o3) 25 Mechanical agitation facil- 
lUtcs solution. 2870 Tyndall Zeet. Elecir. 2 The effect in 
i»th c^es b..the solution of therinc, and the liberation of 
the hydrogen gas. 

f b. The action of fusing, melting, or distilling 
by means of beat. Obs, rare. 

a 2676 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan, (1677) 9 They find by their 
solutions by Fire, some things which they call by these 
Names, to be that wbereinto Bodies are dissolved. 2688 
Holme Armoury in. 4x5/1 DisUllation, or Solution, is an 
extracting of Liquors by force of heat, 
c. iransf. Fusion, combination, 

2820 Keats St. Agnes xxxvi, The rose Blendeth its odour 
with the violet,— Solution sweet. 

6 . A more or less fluid substance produced by 
tbe process of solution (see 5 ); a liquid or semi- 
liquid preparation obtained by Ihe combination of 
a solid with a solvent, 

*594 Flat yeweltdw. Hi. 60 A good solucion of salt in 
oile. 2677 Grew Anat, PI. (1682) 297, I put to thb Solu- 
tion of Nitr^ two Drachms of Sal Armoniac ; which wholly 
and easily dissolved in the said Solution. 2705 Arbuthnot 
Coins, etc. (2727) 326 He commends. -a Solution of Opium 
in Water to foment the Forehead. 2790 Phii. Trans. 359 
«<}/r,Ihave iberefore conlined ihe word solution toexpszss 
the substance dissolved together with its solvent. z8xx A. T. 
Thomson Zond. Dtsp. (1B18) 469 A solution of lime should 
be put into the last bottle. 285^ Orrs Circ. Set., Elcm, 
Chem. 13 We. .term the liquid which is obtained a solution 
of salt in water. 2875 Darwin Insectiv. Plants v. 80 Drops 
of a solution about as thick as milk. 

/ig. 2858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/.-t. iii. 24 Societyb 
a strong solution of books. 

7. A dissolved state or condition, Freq. stale 0 / 
solution. 


{a) zZ^ Paley Hat. Tlteet, xxi. §3 (18x9) 333 Keeping 
things in a state of solution, that is to say, tn a state of 
fluidity. 2837 P. Keith Bot, Zex. 90 Animal or vegetable 
substances in a stale of solution. 2878 Huxley Physiogr, 
X15 Certain chemical compounds In a state of solution. 

irons/, 2859 Hah’ts Gd. Society^ v, 2x1 Ibeir partners 
appear in a most disagreeable condition of solution. 

{b) 2802 Playfair tllusir. Huitonian Tk, Earth 494 The 
volume of the water.. necessarj' to liold in .solution the 
materiab of thb shell. 2856 Ruskin A/od. Paint, IV. v, ix. 
§4 As they congealed from their fluid state, whether of 
water>’ solution or fiery fusion. 2878 Huxley Physiogr, 
202 The water generally holds silica in solution. 
jTg, 2B70 Lowell Among tny Bks.^ Ser, x. 297 His {se, 
Lying's] u'as a mind always In solution. 2877 Talmacc 
Serm, 338 A tear. . is agony in solution. 

8 . atlrib,, as solution jar, lake, dub, 

2867 Tomlinson's Cycl, Use/. Arts 24/2 The mouth 
of tbe solution jar was again closed. ^ 2877 Raymond 
Statist, Alines «5- Alin. 393 1 he liquid which runs out ofthe 
solution-iubsrunsinio tanks. 2894 Pop. Set. Alonikly 
281 In lime-stone countries, solution lakes are not un- 
common. 

. Ill, 0, Solution of continuity', a. Med. (Also 
^connexion, of unity,') The separation from each 
other of normally continuous parts of the body by 


external or internal causes. 

1542 R, Copland Galyen's Terab. 2 A ij. We haue sayj 
that iberebakyndeof d>-sease, that is called solution of 
contynuyte. Ibid., There be other kyndes of solutions of 
continuite. 2625 Bacon Ess., O/ Vnity in Relig. (Arb.) 423 
As in the Naturall Body, a Wound or Solution of Continuity 
is warse then a Corrupt Humor. 1656 Ridcley Pract. 
P/iysick 44 Ibb proceeds from solution of continuity ofthe 
Veinsand Arteries. j668 Culpepper & CoLE^ar^/io/. Anat. 
I. xxviii. 67 In which c^e also it b necessary that there be a 
Solution of the Connexion of the Neck. 2707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-Watch xot Ibe organic Diseases, and the solu- 
tion of Unity, must be known by tbe Signs of the particu- 
lar Dbeases. 2748 Hartley Observ. A/an 1. L §z. 36 In 
manifest Solutions of Continuity occasioned by Wounds, 
Bums, Sic. 28x8 E. 1 ’hompson Cullen's Nosohgia Aleth. 
(2820) 264 Vulnus, a recent, bloody solution of continuity 
in a soft part, by a hard body. ^ 2835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
I. 794/2 The consequent solution of connection between 
the various parts of tbe body. 

e/lipt. 25^ BLVsDnviLHorsemanshipTlijh, Ifsuchsolu- 
tion or diubion be in a bone, then is it called a fracture. 
26x2 Woodall Surr. ATaie Wks. (1653)86 The solution of 
a Veine b knoMU by blood of red colour and thicksutetance. 

b. iransf. and fig. A breach, break, or inter- 
ruption. 

2654 Bramhall Just Vind. ii. (1661) 24 Sebisme b..a 
solution of continuity in the body Ecclesiastick. 2656 Ir. 
Hobbes' Elem, P/iilos. (2839) 475 Even the hardet things 
are broken asunder., by ^lution of their continuity begun 
in the outermost supemclesl 27^ Curiosities Hush. lf 
Card. 77 The Solution ofContinuity may hinder tbc^uice 
from mounting. 2750 Franklin Lett. Wks. xS^o * . s4S 
If there be the leaat crack, the minutest solution of wn- 
tinuit5* in the glass. 2799 E. Du Bois Piece Fanuly hicg. 
II. 201 Some there are.. who, admitting no solution of com 
tinuity in their stoiy, deny any place of rest to, .the w^jcu 
reader. 2819 Scott Zeg, Afontrose xxiVt, Rents, and o^n 
seams,.. might presage a similar solution of c 

your matrimonial happiness. 2863 Tyndall //eat 
Magnificent gradations of color, one fading into 

without solution ofeontiauity. 2886 Atanch.Exau .gs 
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s/3 There will be no solution of continuity in this impor- 
tant department of public affairs. 

10*^ The action of breaking up or separating; 
dissolution; bringing to an end. 

1655 Vaughan 'Silex ^cint, L'Envoy, Frustrate those 
cancerous, close arts, Which cause solution in all parts, And 
^rike them dumb. i66± H. More Inig. iii. 6 The 

Death of Christ upon the Cross was the solution of the 
Ceremonial Law of Moses. 1689 Locke Civil GcvL § 80 
(1694) 225 Easie and frequent Solutions of Conjugal Society. 
1899 IVestm. Gm, 2o Oct, 2/1 That Boer policy had not 
for Its aini the solution of British supremacy in South Africa. 
+ T’he action of rendering loose or slack. Obs, 
x68x tr, Willis' Remaining Med» WJis, Vocab., Solution, 
a loosning or weakning, as of the nerves or joynts. 

Hence Solu’tional a,, pertaining to a solution. 
,*903 Nature 3 Dec. 103/2 The persistence of the solu- 
tional nucleus. 

Solution (E^' 7 ? jbn), V. [f. the sb.] tram. 
To treat with, fasten or secure by, a solution. 

Pall Mall G. TS Oct. 1/3 A further improvement.. 
Will dispense with the need for solutioning the canvas. 1898 
Cycling 63 They should preferably not be vulcanised but 
merely solutioned together. 

t SolU'tisfc. [f. as Solute + -isr.] 

One who solves or finds solutions. 

1708 Brit, Apollo No. i. 2/2 Say bold Solutists, solve the 
Doubt, 

t Solutive, a, and sb, Ohs. Also 6-7 solut- 
iue, 7 solitive. [ad. med.L. soiuliv-us, f. solute, 
ppL stem of solvere Solve v, Cf. F. solutif, -ive, 
Sp., Pg., and It. sohetwo,'] 

A. adj, 1, Laxative, relaxing. (Common in 
17 th cent.) 

1564-78 Bullein Dial, agst. Pest, (1886) 50 The sirup of 
Roses solutiue.^ 1576 G. Baker tr. Gesner's Jewell of 
Health 112 This electuarie may be matched ormyxed with, 
any other solutive medicine. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii, 
248 Their iuyee is of an absierslue and solutiue faculty. 
1666 Boyle Orig, Forms Qttal, 135 Yet the Seeds of this 
Solutive Cassia are Astringent. 1721 W, ' Gibson True 
Meth, Diet, Horses xL (2726) 175 Their first Diet must be. , 
solutive and opening. 2750 tr, Leonardus' Mirror of Stones 
101 It has a solutive virtue, as skilful Physicians say. 

2. Capable ofireleasing or setting free. 

1649 Evelyn Of Diberly ^ Servitude iv. Mise. Writ. 
(1805) 27 This liberty.. is so rare because of her solutive 
faculty from whatsoever, .restrains our affections. . 

3. Capable of dissolving. 

* 73 * Hist, Litteraria III. 372 Its solutive power, .ex- 
tends to the dissolving of all Sales. 

B. sb, 1. A laxative or purgative medicine. 

.x6oS Timme Quersit, i. xvi. 82 Out of many other such 
like things may be extracted both meane and violent solut- 
fues. 262* Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 352 Solut- 
ives forbidden in the cure of the Plague. 2674 R. Goofrt-.v 
htj, Ab. Physic 203 To advise them to. .be sure that the 
Solutive be safe. 

_2. A solvent. 

•2722 tr. Pomei's Hist, Dmtgs I. 177 The Mercury.. be- 
comes a Solutive for Minerals. 

tSolutory, J(5.and<i, Obs, [See prec, and - ory. 
So OF. soluioire.'] 

A, sb, i= Solutive sb, r. 

2562 Hollvdush Horn. Apotk, s6 b, If one.. were so 
bounde in hys belly that he could have no sieges, then make 
him thys solutorye. 

B. a(l/. Used for dissolving or melting. 

1650 AsHMOLEArranum (cd. 3) 255 Dissolve if into Water 
in a solutory VesselL 1678 R. Russell Geber v. vx. 276 The 
Solutory or Dissolving Furnace. 

Solutrian .(sal'w trian), Solutrean (sf>l' 7 <- 
trf'an), a. [f. the place-name Solutri in France 
^dep. Saone-et-Loire).] Of or belonging to, char- 
acterized by, the special type of flint implements 
found in a cave at Solutre; belonging to the same 
period as these. ■ 

1888 T. VlwjsouxnSmithsonian Rep. U,S, Nat, Museum 
6t$ It was in the working oF the flinf to make these objects 
that the best art of theSolutrian epoch b manifested. Jb/d., 
One of the fine, Solutrian, leaf-shaped implements, 1896 
Keane Ethnology 87 margin, Solutrian or Second Cave 
Age. 2904 Windle Rem. Prehistoric Age Eng, xii. ^ 57 
Solutrean objects underlie those of the Madelainean time 
at Laugerie Haute. 

Solvability (^Ivabi'liti). [f. next + -iTY. Cf. 
T. solvability.^ 

1. Solvency. 

172Z-7 Boyer Did. Royal i, Solvahllitt. the being solv- 
able or able to pay; solvability. tSSi J. H. Bennet -V/tnTVj 
of Medit. t vti. (1875) 200 Calastrophes..bave latterly 
made all parties more careful as to solvability. 1883 lllustr. 
Lxntd. News 11 July 30/3 Confidential notes about the 
solvability of their customers. 

2. Solubility. 

1868 E. Sevd Bullion <5- For. Exekanyes 82 The various 
degrees of Solvability, .are determined by experience. iSpr 
Cent. Did. s.v., The solvability of an equation. 
Solvable ( 5 pTvab’l),a. Also 7 solvible, solve- 
able. [f. Solve v. + -able, or a. F. solvable.'] 
f L Able to pay; solvent. Obs. 

1647 Fuller Good Tk. in Worse T. Pref., Many sufficient 
merchants, though not solvable for the present, make use 
of the latter Imetbod]. i6ss — Cb. Hist. ix. rat Although 
imprisonment vras imposed by law on persons not solvable. 
1671 Wycherley Love in a Wood in. iv. Widows are com- 
monly so wise as to be sure their men are solvable before 
they trust ’em. >773 Ann. Reg-. 60 He immediately call^ 
an assembly of the deputies of the bank, from whom he ob. 
tained their consent to assist all the solvable houses. 


+ 2. Payable- Obs. rare, 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vt. 326 Some of those Corrodies., 
were solvable out of the Exchequer. 

3. Capable of being solved, 

<12676 Hale Orig, Man, i. il (2677) 56, I do not inquire 
how or where, because it is not solvible. 1681 Colvil 
Whtgs Supplic, (2752) 48 Solve several questions he can, 
bcarce solvable by any man. 2710 Bril, Apollo No. 7. 2/2 
You can answer all Questions solvable or not. 2785 
Franklin Lett, Wks. 1840 VI. 526 , 1 have rarely met with 
a case of a .^moky chimney, which has not been solvable on 
these principles. 1879 Proctor Pleas, Ways Sci, ill. 56 
The problem of determining the sun's distance .. had 
seemed fairly solvableinbutoneortwoways. 1896 Cayley 
Coll. Math, Papers XI. 402 A solvable case of the quinlic 
equation. 

4. Capable of being dissolved. Also absol, 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym, 13 The solvent and 
solvable are both one. 1794 G, Nat, iifExper. Phil, 
I. xi. 460 From being insoluble in water, it is now not only 
solvable therein, but so greedy of moisture as [etc.]. 

6 . Capable of being resolved into someihing. 
1804-6 Svp. Smith Mor, Philos, (1850) 368 The love of 
knowledge is solvable into some other passion at its origin. 

' Hence Solvableness. 

1727 Bailey (voL II), Solvdbleness, ability to pay. 
Solve^ sb, [f. next. Malone’s alteration of 
solye = soyle\ see Soil Solution. 

2780 Shaksper/s Sonn. (Malone) Ixix. 14 The solve is this 
— that ihou dost common grow. 

Solve (spiv), V, Also 5 solvyn, 6-7 solue. 
[ad. L. solvere to loosen, dissolve. So Sp. and 
Pg. solver. It. solvereI\ 

1 1, tram. To loosen ; to break. Obs, 
c 1440 Alph, Tales 254 And on his maner war wunt. . 
for to solve l»er faste. CX450 Lvdg. Secrees 1259 Afftir the 
sesouns Solve flevvm brennyng or moysture. 

'I' 2. a. To unbind, untie. Ohs, 

c 2440 Promp. Parv, 464/x Solvyn, supra in onbyyndyn. 
^1460 Ibid, (Winch.) 322 Onbyyndyn, or solvyn, soluo. 
2626 Bullokar Eng, Exp., Solue, to vntie. 2658 Phillips, 
Solves to loosen, or undo. 

f b. To absolve. Obs.‘~‘^ 

2550 Bale Image Both Clu 11. xiii, e iij. Without y* blynd 
bussynges of a papiste, may no synne be solued. 

3. To explain, clear up, resolve, answer. 

<22533 Frith Disput, Purgat, (1829) 122 The second 

cause.. is not solved of Rastell; but I bad solved it before. 
1541 R. Copland Guydods Quest, Chirurg, Mj, In the 
fyrste partycle is moued & solued certayne questyons, 2624 
Gataker Transubst, 69 Solving all objections gathered out 
of their obscurer sayings against Catliollc doctrine. 2672 
Milton P, R, iv. 573 That Theban Monster that propos’d 
Her riddle, and mm, who solv’d it not, devour'd. 2726 
Swift Gulliver ni. it, He was then deep in a problem, and 
we attended at least an hour before he could solve it. 2777 
Priestley Matt, Sf Spir. (1782) I. xxil 284^This writer., 
suggests another method of solving this difficulty. 2B41 
Borrow Zineali iii. ii. II. 219 The following considera- 
tion will help to solve this point. 2885 Temple Relig jr 
Sci. V. 147 It leaves questions to be solved some of \smich 
have not been solved yet. 

ref, 2855 Ki.ncsley Eett, (1878) I. 455 The problem of 
life, .solves itself so very soon at best by death, 
fb. =SALVEt'.2i. Obs, 

2621 Burton Anat, Mel, 11, ii. iii. He hath coyned 72 
Homocenirickes, to solue all applejaranccs. 2757 Mrs. 
Griffith Lett, Henry Sf Frances (1767) I. 200 On account 
of solving appearances to her nicely. 

c. Math, To find the answer or solution to 
(a problem, eta); to work out. 

*737 Cieutl. Mag. VII. 675 There must be found one Con- 
dition more to solve the Question, or to reduce it to only 
one unknown Quantity. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 247 
The general method of solving quadratic equations, is by 
what ts c.Tlled completing the square. 1828 Moore Praci. 
Navig. 215 How to solve compound courses, or a traverse, 
has already been shown in Plane Sailing. 1878 Gurney 
Crvstallog, 219 Anyone who can solve a spherical triangle 
wifi have no difficulty. 

4. To clear off; to pay or discharge. 

2558 in Fcuillcrat Revels Q. Eliz, (1908) Table The 
Bookes solved as the Dischardge thereof mayc appeare in 
the saide Bookc. 2624 White Reply to Fisher 564 Summes 
of money, .to be solued to the Publicans of the Ecclesias- 
tical! Homan Tribute. 2866 J, B. Rose tr. Ovids Met. 
219 Minos returned to his Curclan home. And solved his 
vows. *874 Conlemp. Rev, XXIV, 222 Estates in Hert- 
fordshire., were able to pay /^T7,5o9.. towards solving llie 
debt. 

5 . To dissolve, pnt an end to, settle. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 55 Hee.. would.. solve high dis- 
pute With conjugal Caresses. 1701 %-t^r.\x.ChristianHero 
91 An Army, whose Swords can make right in Power, 
and solve controversy in Belief, a 2763 Shemstone Elegy 
XV. 86 These the sounds that chase unholy sinfe ! Solve 
envy’s charm. 

6 . To dissolve ; to melt. 

1662 (see Solved). 1794 G. Adams Nat. « 5 ‘ Exper. Rhil, 

I. X. 399 It will be easify solved In hot water. 2852 jml. 
R, Agric. Soc. XIII. I. 170 The plant (grass) that takes up 
the material solved takes up the water also. 1880 P aper 
Printing Trades Jml. xxxi. 4 Solve next a small quantity 

of bichromate of potas’ia in distilled water. ^ 

fg^ *839-52 Bailey Festus 23 The clectnc touch solved 
both our souls together. 

Hence Solved ppl, a, ; SoTving vbl, sb, and 

ppl, a, ETx I . 

2662 J. Chandlep. Van HelmonTs Oriat. 309 The solved 
flowre of Sulphur. Ibid.^ l*he solved Body of Sulphur 
it self. 1706 Stevens Span.-Eng. Diet, 1, Sfuedf^ .th^ 
Solving of a Question. 2756 C Lucas J^s, Waters II. 164 
The solvent and solved. both concur in producing these 
effects in-thc water. 2847 Emerson Poems, Threnody, My 


SOLVENT. 

Oea'h. 'vith solving rite, Pours finite into infinite 
hPlf ■yarLXIII. I. 170 As long as the water 

carries us so ved substances sviih it 
1883 Flemino Old Violins =73 Its presence do« not 7 njure 
power of the alcohol. 2895 Atheiueum 25 Mav 
065/2 Ihe solving of the vexed questions that beset us. ^ 

Solvency (sp-lvensi). [f. Solvent a.\ see 
-ENCY.J The state of being solvent. Also attrib. 

X727 Bailey (vol. II), Solveticy, payinsr, 2730 — 
Solvemy, a ^ying or Capacity of paying Debts, £:c! 
1790 Burke Rev, 338 The debtor prescribing ., the 
medium of his solvency to the creditor. 2805 Ann Rev 
be reputation for solvency of one institution' 
2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 533 The bills of private 
merchants, of whose .solvency they could not always feci 
secure. 2W3 Fawcett Polit. Econ, in. ii. 432 All those who 
place confidence in the solvency of a particular banker. 
2892 Pall MallG, 2i^Sept, 6/2 The last Blue-book of the 
I|^riendly Societies.. gives a solvency valuation of 27X. in 
the pound of the tnree leading temperance benefit socielicsw 

SoTveud. ? Ohs, [ad, L. solvcnd-twi, neuL 
gerundive of soMre Solve v,} Something to be 
dissolved. 

1738 Phil. Trans. XLI. 108 The Particles of the Sol'vend 
having imbibed the Particles of the Menstruum. 2799 
Kirwan Geol, Ess, 467 A fluid whose specific affinity to the 
particles of a solvend la greater than the integrant affinity 
of the ultimate particles of the solvend to each other. 2^7 
Tomlinson's Cycl, Useful Arts App. 229/2 A saturated 
solution . . is one in which the adhesion of the solvent and 
the cohesion of the solvend mutually balance each other. 

II SolVC’ndo* No\v6<;. [L., dative gerund of 
solvere Solve v.] Solvent. 

^ Modified fori^ (as silvendy), with transference of mean- 
ing, also occur in Sc. dialect use. 

a 1684 Leighton Expos, Ten Commandm. Wks. (1868) 
492 If God be solvendo, if he be a sufficient debtor. (1704 
J. Harris Lex, Techn. I, Solvendo esse, a Term in Law, 
signifying that a Man hath wherewith to pay, or is a 
Person solvent.^ 2825 Jamieson Suppl,, Solveudie,.. 
sufficient to pay one's debts, solvent, Ang[us]. ..Solvetido is 
also used, Aberd(een). 

Solvent (Fp’lvent), a. and sb, [ad. L. solvent-^ 
solvens, pres. pple. of solv^i't Solve vl\ 

A. adj. 1. Able to pay all one's debts or lia- 
bilities. 

1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav, IxxviVi. 325 Certain 
Chineses, who were not mtfn solvent, but became bankrupts. 
2664 Addit. to Life Mede M/s Wks. (2672) p. xxxvi, Mr, 
Mede began . . to refuse. and objected. How shall 1 be able 
to be solvent in convenient time ? 2698 Luttrell Briej 
Ret. IV. 379 The commons read the bill. .for dis- 

covery of solvent prisoners estates. sBtz Crabre Borough 
xxiii. 49 They would be solvent, and deplore a debt. 2846 
Gcote Greece (1862) II. 3x2 A solvent man capable of., 
fulfilling a contract. 2885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 48^/1 
If the plaintiff in England bad been solvent, no security 
would Itave been required. 

transf, 2667 Ormonde MSS, in loik R^, Hist, MSS. 
Comm. App. Y. 45 Sir Daniel Bellingham. .is.. to issue such 
solvent a'-signments as th^ may receive speedy satisfac- 
tion. 2674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 283 ’Tis probable y* 
most of solvent Arrears are already gather'd. 

Comb. 285* hivsDV Ant/podesixBsj) 35 A solvent looking 
gentleman, solus in a buggy, is the very thing for a high- 
wayman. 

2. Dissolving; causing solution 

x686 Plot Staffordsh. 9 (Lightning) being of a very 
subtile nature . .and solvent of the parts of bodies. X79X J. 
Jones in Beddoes On Calculus (179^) 32 ITic extraordinary 
efficacy of the sal soda: I had seen in the last case, induced 
me to try its solvent powers in this. 2807 Phil, Trans. 
XCVII, 246 The exCTelory ducts of the glands, which 
secrete the solvent liquor. 283* Bbewstf.r Nat, Magic xu. 
298 The disintegrating and solvent powers of chemical 
agents. . 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 222 The comparative case 
with which limestone yields to the solvent action of water. 
fg, 287s ii AiNE Hist, Inst, xi. 329 Among the most power- 
ful solvent influences were certam philosophical theories. 

3. Helping to solve or explain. 

287* Tullocii Rational Theol. I. i. 34 The most signifi- 
cant and solventofall the rational principles enunciated by 
Arminianism. 

B. sb, 1. A substance (usually a. liquid) having 
the power of dissolving other substances. 

1672 Boyle Usef, Nat. Philos. II. ii. x8 By a substitution 
of burnt Allom for Vitriol., .we made Solvents for Silver, 
as good as theirs. 2681 tr. iVillis' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., 
Solvent, that which dissolveth or opcnclh the parts of the 
matter to be wrought upon. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
I. 159 Water. .is found the most universal solvent of the 
food of man and other animals. jgZzPhil. TVwwr.LXXIII. 

5r If formed by solution, they. .retain a portion of their 
solvent or precipitant. 2827 Faraday Manip. vI. 1B7 
Some of the acids frequently act as mere solvents, 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sci, (2879) I. ii. 43 The solvent of the 
iodine is perfectly transparent. 

'b. fig. A dissolving or disintegrating inflnpce. 
2841 Emerson Ess., Intellect \iks. (Bohn) I. 143 Silence 
is a solvent that destroys personality. 2870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. II. 5 Fine phrases which have acted as solvents 
upon.. unreasoning Whiggism and Toryism. 2886 Contemp. 
Rev. July 72 The great solvent of Indian caste prejudice is 
Western thought. ' 

2. Something which solves, explains, or. settles. 


universal solvent. 1872 R. ■- 

How the absence of iheislic faith tends,, to make philotopny 
the universal solvent of facL 2890 IL Boldrewood 
Colonial Ref. {iZqi) 317 He., was compelled to employ that 
only universal solvent, a cash paymenL 
3. A laxative; a loosener. „ ^ . 

x 8 i 5 KiRDYfi Sp. Entomol. (i 8 t 8 ) 1 . 3x4 Had I address^ 
youacentury ago,.. I should have recommended the w'ood^ 
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louse as a solvent and aperient. 1823 Lamd Elia Ser. 11. 
Eref., He took it [lobacco]| he would say, as a solvent 
of speech. 

4 . A person able to pay all bis debts. 

• 2825 CoBBETT Rnr. Rides (1853) 354 Every insolvent 
blames a solvent, that will not lend him money. 

; Hence So’lvently adv. 

1872 H. Bushnell Seym, Living SxibJ, 437 That personal 
life-giving spirit that will touch as it were solvcnily, all the 
secret bonds and propagative chains of causes. 

Solver (sp-lvoj). [f. Solve v. + -eu 1.] One who 

solves. 

2719 Dd Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 222 A Casuist, or a Solver 
of Difficulties. iB6^ A tkemvum No, 1920. 217/2 Solver of 
probjeins. 1876 Academy 30 Sept. 331/1 The lynx-eyed 
public solvers often detect some simple second solution. 
1898 Month Nov. 550 The solver of their doubts and diffi- 
culties. 

+ Solwe, V, Ohs, Forms : pa, pple, (and pa, A) 
4 solwid (sulwed), soluid, solewid, 4-5 sol- 
■wyd, solowed ; 5 inf, sol(o)wyn, [Related to 
older Flem. soluwen^ settleweny MHG. sttlwcn, 
or to OKG, sola^dn, sologdn (MHG. also 

suigeit): cf. Sol a, and Sole v.S] 

1 . Irans, To defile, soil, sully. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 10637 Vr lauerd wil him neuer bede To 
saul pat solewid es wit sinn. Ibid, 22491 Lauerd 1 how raai 
we bun bii thole, pat es sua suUved in vr sin. ci^s Cast. 
Persev. ^^21 in Macro Plays ijg Man hathe,.solwyd hes 
sovle with synnys seuene. CX440 Promp. Parv, 464/1 
Solwyn, or' fowlyn iP, solowyn), maculo,deturpo, Ibid.^ 
Solwynge (P. solowynge), deturpacio^ sordidacio, 

2 , inir. To become soiled or dirty. 

1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 9152 Heere ne nayles 
neuer grewe, Ne solowed elopes, ne turned hewe. 

tSolwy,«- Obs.rare. [Related to prec.J Dirty. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1777 Smockes hadde sche and y, And 
hir was solwy to sen. Ibid. 1788. c 1325 Gloss, /K. de 
Bibbesxv. in Wright Voc, 171 [E si la nape seyt trop soyle ; 
solwy. 

Hence + SoTwlness, pollution. Obs, 

Cursor M, 10887 Wit-vtcn sin or sul wines Sal pou 
be maiden als pou es. Ibid. 29037. 

Soly(e, obs. ff. Solely adv, Solybubbe, obs. 
f. Sillabub. Solycit(0, Solyc5rtude, obs. ff. 
Solicit v., Solicitude. 

. Solydyne, obs. var. Celandine. 

c 1425 Eng, Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 644 Hcc selidonia^ soly- 
dyne. 

■ SolyiuSQ'au, a, rare, [f. L. Solyma iosHiero- 
solyma Jerusalem,] Of or belonging to Jerusalem. 

i68x Drydeh Abs, efAchit,s\% The Solymaian Rout.. 
Saw with Disdain an Ethnick Plot begun. 

Solys(se)t, Solys(80)tacioix, Solyster, obs. 
ff. Solicit v, and u.. Solicitation, Soliciteil 
II Soma ^ (sJu’ma). [Skr. s 5 ma^ = Zend hadma^ 
Pers. horn : see Hoir.] 

1 . An intoxicating drink holding a prominent 
place in Vedic ritual and religion. 

^ The soma was prepared from the juice of a plant which 
Is commonly supposed to have been AscUpias acida or 
Sarcostemma viminale (or acidum). 

,•1827 (see sense 2]. 1843 Penny Cycl, XXVI. 174/2 
The soma* when properly prepared, is a powerful spirit. 
1869 .T. C, Barker Aryan Civiliz, i. (1871) 3 From the 
Hindoo he (the fire-god] has the fermented drink called 
somd. 1872 Whittier Brewing o/Soma iv, From tent to 
tent The .Soma's sacred madness went, A storm of drunken 
joy. xBj^ Encyci, IV. 205/2 The soma. .must have 
played an important part in the ancient worship, at least as 
early as the Indo-Persian period. 

attrib, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 175/1 What else is 
this act of artnktng the soma-juice but a kind of .sacra- 
ment? X874 L. J. Trotter Hist. India i. i. 4 He (Indra] 
delights in drinking the .sacred soma juice. 1876 Encycl. 
Brit. IV. 205 Among the Valdik rites the soma-sacrifices 
are the most solemn and complicated. 1805 .A. Nutt Voy. 
Bran I. 321 The immortality claimed by the soma devotee. 

2. Soma plant, the plant yielding the soma- 
juice. Also ellipt. 

1827 CoLEBRooKEin Tratis, Royal Asiatic Soc. 1. 455 The 
presenting of expressed juice of the sd/ua plant, 1866 Treas. 
Bot, s.v. Asclepiasy The bruised stem and leaves of the 
Soma plant yield a juice [etc.]. 1882 Comh. Mag. June 

720 The soma plant, by which Indra conquers Vritra. 

II Soma ^ (suii’ma). Phys. [a. Gr. triu/ja body.] 
The body of an organism in contrast to the germ- 
cells. Also attrib. in soma-plasm. 

1889 tr. IVeismann's Ess. Heredity^ etc. 122 It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between., the body in its narrower 
sense (jt);;m) and the germ-cells. Ibid. 154 The perish-' 
able and vulnerable nature of the soma, . 1902 Encycl, 
Brit. XXIX. 259/2 With Welsmann, we suppose the germ- 
plasm to be different in kind from the general soraa-plasm.' 
1904 Brit. Med, yml. 15 Oct. 966 If the mother be addicted 
to drink, additional damage may be done to the soma 
during intra-uterine life. 

Somal(soi'mal), a. [f. Gr. oaina body, Soma 2.] 
Of or pertaining to the body. 

' 1900 Proc. Zool.Soc.Lond, 20 Feb. 134 The slight differ- 
ence in size between the dermal and somal chiasters. 

- f Soina'iidric, a, Obs.~~^ [f. Gr. aSiiia body 
+ dv 5 p-, QV}7/> man.] Relating to the human body. 

• 17x6 M. DA\nES Athen, Brit, III. Biss. Pkysiek 21 The 
Cause, why Providence .. also has' ab.sconded the great 
Psyc[h]andrick as well as Somandrick Secret of the Cn>Tn- 
ica! Grand Elixir. 

Soinasclud.21 (s^mse'skian), jA and a. [f- It. 
Somaschi^ yfL of Soviasco (cL next), f. Sdmasca^ 


a place lying north-west from Bergamo in Italy.] 

a. sb, A member of a religions order, chiefly 
engaged in charitable instruction, founded at 
Somasca by Gerolamo Emiliani about 1530. b. 
adj. Of or pertaining to this order. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl, Rel, Knowl. III. 2214 The order 
of the hioma.schians..in the Roman-Catholic Church. 

f Somas^ne. Obs, Also 7 Somask. [a. F. 
Sotnasque^ ad. It. Sornasco^ f. Somasca (see prec,).] 
= Somaschian sb, 

x686 ix.’Bouhours' St, Ignatius V. 284 He had made 
the same Answer some Years before, in reference to 
the Somnsques, and the Theatines. xl^3 tr, Emiliane's 
Monast. Orders xviii. x88 The Fathers of the Christian 
Doctrin.. petition'd to be united to the Soniasks. 1706 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl, Hist, II, iv. xi. 450 Jerome Emiliani, a 
noble Venetian, in the year 15^ founded some Regular 
Clerks, called Somasques, from the name of the place where 
they lived. 

Somatal (sdu*matal), a, Zool. [f, Gr, <rw/ta, 
cwyuvT- body,] Of or pertaining to the body. 

1875 Blake Zool. 243 The animal is chiefly divided into 
a .somatal and a pallia! portion. 

Sozaata'l^a. rare, [f. as prec. + Gr, -0X710, 
f. dA.7or pain.J Bodily pain or suffering. 

1607 Walkingtom opt. Glass B j, Somatalgia and Psyche 
algia^ the one the dyscrasie of the body, the other the 
malady and dlstempcrature of the soule. 1908 G. S. Hall 
Adolescence I. 480 The readiness with which psychalgia 
passes to somatalgia. 

Somatic (somse'tik), a. and5^. [ad. Gr. ccofiar- 
tnbsf {. aofftay cdjfiaT- body. So F. somaliqtie,'] 

A. ac^\ 1 . Of or pertaining to the (or a) body ; 
bodily, corporeal, physical. 

177S Ash, Somatict corporeal, belonging to a body. 
1B16 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VI 11. 1S7 So- 
matic, or Somatological flctiiious entities. 1859 Sat. Rev, 
10 Dec. 709/1 Those in which somatic and psychical co- 
efficients arc manifestly intermingled. X884 Blackmore 
Tommy Upmort I. iii. 23 Variant motions and emotions, 
both somatic and psychical. 

b. Anat, and Phys, of parts of the body. 

1859 Huxcey Oceanic Hydrozoa 26 The diverticulum of 
the somatic cavity becomes pyriform. i86t J. R. Greene 
Mcin. Anim. Kingd., Ccclent, 6 The nutritive, or somaiic, 
fluid occupying the general cavity of the body. x88r yrnl. 
Microsc, Set. Jan. 73 llie two layers of the mesoblast, 
somatic and splanchnic. 1899 AtlbuU's Syst.^ Med. VI. 371 
Tile termination of the somatic nerves derived from the 
segment of the cord. 

c. Spec,' Pertaining to the soma in contrast to 
the germ. 

' ■x888 Nature 14 June 156/2 In the Metazoa, the germ- 
cells, instead of remaining single, give rise to the vast 
number of somatic cells which compose the adult structure. 
1896 Mrs. Romanes Life ^ Lett, Romanes 35 It is de- 
monstrated that the somatic tissues of the scion have exer- 
ci-^ed an effect on the germinal elements of the stock. 

2 . Affecting the body. 

1835-6 J. A, Symonds in Todd's Cycl, Anat, I. 791 notet 
The writer is indebted to. .Dr. Prichard for the suggestion 
of somatic (instead of j^x/^////<r],..but he has not had tlie 
courage to introduce it into the text. 1839-47 Carpenter 
Ibid. 111.757/2 Molecular death is not always an immediate 
consequence of somatic death. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
Vni.42S Hypnotism could do nothing in somatic affections. 

B, sb, pi, Somatology. 

x8x6 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VlII. 87 This 
branch of Art and Science is entitled to the appellation of 
Coenoscopic Anthropurgics, or Somatics. ^ x86t Sat. Rev, 
15 June 621 The Germans retort by accusing tbeir adver- 
saries. .of ‘ mechanical, soulless somatics {somatik) 

So Soma'tical a,, * corporeal, bodily, substan- 
tial ’ (Bailey, 1727); Soma'tically 
1847 Peuchtcrslebeds Med. Psychol, 2x9 Somatically 
they (i.e, certain excitements] act at the expense of the 
brain. 1902 Pap, Set, Monthly Mar. 421 But while the 
Seri Indians are so well developed somatically,., they have 
been no less notorious, .for unparalleled laziness.. 
&onia'tioo-, combining form of Gr. aoj^ianKos 
Somatic a., in somaticofiedonistics (see quot.). 

x8i6 Bentham ChredomathlayiVs.^ 1843 VIIl. 90 Under 
the name of Somatico-Hedonistics might be collected and 
comprehended those branches of art and science which, a.s 
above, have for their objects those modifications of pleasure, 
which have the body for their seat. 

t So’matisin, Obs.-^ [f. as next + -ism.] 
Materialism. 

?CX720 ?De Foe Apparition D.'s Wks. 1841 XIX. 267 
To the prevailing of Somatism and the Hobbean principle 
in these times. ^ ^ 

Soniatist (s^*matist). [f. Gr; cr«>^a, aijfiar- 
body, Soma 2 -f -IST.] 

1 1 . A materialist. Obs. 

X676 Glanvill Ess. Philos. 4* Relig. iv. 33 The name and 
notion of such Somatists, as are for meer Matter and Motion, 
and exclude immaterial Beings. 1694 Burthogce Reason 
201 What will.. [a] meer Somatistsay to the Corps-Candles, 
or Dead Mens Lights, in Wales? 

2 . attrib. Pertaining to, connected with, the soma. 
1908 Outlook 5 Sept. 295/1 The issue between the somatist ; 
or * mnemic’ theory, as presented by Mr. Dar\rin and the 
doctrines of Weismannism. . 

SomatO' (sda'mati?), a. Gr. trw/xaTO-, combining 
form of bw^a, aCjuar- body (see SoM.i-), used in 
a number of scientific terms, as so'matocyst, a 
sac forming the proximal end of the hydrosoma 
in oceanic hydrozoa ; somatogene’tic soma- 
to'genic a. (see quots.) ; •f'somato’gnosy, soma- 
tology; so’matoplasni, soma-plasm; so'mato- 


pleure (see quot, 1874); somatopleuTic a., of 
or belonging to the somatopleure ; Bomato’tomy, 
anatomy. 

Many similar compounds occur in special works or are 
recorded in recent dictionaries, as somatoblasf, -chrome, 
•derm, •graphy, -phyte, phytic, etc. 

1859 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa 31 The *somatocyst is 
narrow and subcylindrical. 1870 H. A Nicholson Man. 
Zool. 79 The proximal end of the hydro^oma is modified 
into a peculiar cavity called the somaio-cyst. X905 G. A. 
Reid Princip. Heredity i. 6 Acquired characters take 
origin ^ a rule) in the cell-descendants of the germ-cell; 
that is, they are *somatogenetic in origin. 2889 in Rep, 
Brit. Assoc. 767 He[Weismann] uses the term ^somatogenic 
to express those characters wliich first appear in the body 
itself. 181X-31 Beniham Logic App. Wks. 1843 VIII. 284 
Somatology, *somatognosy,orsomatics, xBSgtr. IVeismann's 
Ess. Heredity, etc. 104 If the germ-plasm and the sub- 
stance of the body, the ^somatoplasm, have always occupied 
different .spheres. 2890 Weismann in Nature 6 Feb. 320/2 
My germ^lasm^ or idioplasm of the first ontogenetic grade 
is not modified into the somatoplasm of Prof. Vines. 1874 
Foster & Balfour Elem. Bmbryol.iBlibz upper (or outer) 
leaf of the blastoderm, from its giving rise to the body- 
walls, is called the *somatopleure. 1888 Q. yrnl. Micro- 
scopic Set. XXVIII. Ill The lower end lies outside the 
angle.., between the somatopleure and splanchnopleure. 
1874 Foster & Balfour Elem. Embryol, 39 The *somato- 
pleuric investment of the yolk sac. xgoo Nature 12 Apr. 
560/2 Prior to the formation of the somatopleuric system 
represented by the cardinal veins, &c. x8sx Dunclison 
Bid. Med. Sci. 797/1 *Somatotomy. 

Somatological (Eff^^mati^Ip’d^ikal), a, [f. 

S03IATO- + -LOGICAL. Cf. F. somatologiqne.l Of 
or pertaining to somatology. 

x8i6 Bentham Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIIL 149 
Linnmus, the father, as he may be termed, of Somatological 
tactics. 1820 L, Hunt Indicator No. 54 (1822) 11 . 15 
Kubla Khan..hz calls *a psychological curiosity It is 
so; but it is also and still more a somatological or bodily 
one. 2898 Haddon Study of Man 438 Instructions for 
making certain somatological observations. 

Hence So^matolo'gically adv, 
x888 Science 9 Nov. 227/2 Equal to denying that the 
Basques and the Fins belong somatologically to the white 
race. Ibli. 228/1, 

Somato'logist. [See next and -logist.] One 
who studies, or is skilled in, somatology. 

1893 D. G. Br/nton in Smithsonian ReA. 594 The con- 
stant blending of extreme physical types which the somato- 
loglst discovers in^theyematns from the oldest cemeteries 
around that great Interior sea. 

Somatology (sJomatp’lod^i). [f- SoMATO--h 
-loot, or ad. mod.L, somatologia ( 0 . Casmann, 
1596). Cf. F, somaiologie (1762).] 

1 , A treatise or science dealing with the pro- 
perties of bodies. 

1736 Bailev (fol.) Pref., Somatology,.. ts Discourse of 
Matter or Substance In the General, the Natures and in- 
separable Properties of Bodies. iBi3-ar Bentham Ontology 
Wks. 1843 VIIL 195/1 Somatolo^, the only branch of 
physics that comes under the cognisance of sense. 

• 2 . A treatise or science dealing with the human 
body in some respect. 

1851 Dunglison Bid, Med, Sci,, Somatology, ZLlrzniist 
on the human body. Anatomy. xBbBVotcrEVi Human J niel- 
led (1S70) § 3. 7 Somatology signifies the science ^of the 
body only, and Is subdivided into anatomy and physiology. 
1898 D. G. Brinton in Haddon Study of Man 491 Somato- 
logy. — Physical and Experimental Anthropology. 
Soma't&me (s^u'mat^um). [f. Soma(to)- + 
-TOME.] A section or segment of the body. 

1856 Goodsir in Edinb. New Philos, yrnl. V. 121 To the 
constituent segment, with its diverging appendages, I apply 
the term Somatome... The constituent somatomes are in- 
variably arranged in groups. 

Hence So2Ua.to'niic a, 

iB8z Trans. Linn, Soc, II, III. 166 Only where the noto- 
chord lingers can any trace of somatomic division be seen. 


Sombre (sp'mbai), a, and sb. [a. F. sombre, 
of uncertain origin : cf. Sp. and Pg. sombrio, f. 
sombra shade. See also Sombbous a.] 

A. adj, 1 . Of inanimate natural objects and their 
attributes: Characterized by the presence of gloom 
or shadow; depressingly dark, dusky, or obscure. 

1760 H. Walpole Lett, (1845) IV. 85 Painted ceilings, Inlaid 
floors, and unpainted wainscots make every room sombre. 
*777 Dalrymple Trav* Sp. Port, cxxxii, This cuy.. 
bad a sombre and poor appearance. 1792 A. Young Trav. 
Frattce 184 This coast, .dark, gloomy, and silent;— a 
savage sombre air spread over the whole. x8i6 Scott Old 
Mart. xHii, 'Ihe first shoot. .of the yet unbroken stream, 
and the deep and sombre abyss into \vhich it was emptied- 
xB6o Maury I'hys. Geog. xv. §674 The sombre skies and 
changeable weather of our latitudes. 1882 Miss Lkaduon 
Mt, Royal vl, The dining-room was sombre and siffisiantiai. 

2 . Of persons, their appearance, etc- : Gloomy, 
lowering, dark and sullen or dejected. 

a 1767 Grainger Ode Solitude 52 Late in Hagley you 
were seen. With blood-vhed eyes, and sombre mien. 10*3 
liVEON Island \\\. vi, Till lifting up ngnm 
It ginneed on Torquil. l86s BAinNC-GontD lUrrasives 

vi. 75 The man..wasn sombre iIMookmgrcIloii. 

to! Of thoughts, feelings, etc. : Melancholy, dts- 


bI’i Joanna Baillie Mel. Leg-., i* 

umfi 3,oTho'c„Tb:‘‘;hof='L lin^d with dilWidattd 
dcS whS would, under olhrr c.rnimstanco.A, l.avo 
uben’ed sombre refleclion.s. 1B77 w 

^renee rciu C.877) =97 No doubt it cast a gleam of sombre 
)e upon his confinement. 
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3 . Conveying gloomy ideas or-suggestions. 

17^ Sterne 4SV///. yojtf'n., ai /^ar7Sf"Beshre\v the 

sombre pencil I said I vauntingly. a 1854 H. Reed Ltd. 

Z.tt,x, (1878) 334 Sombre as the poem at first appears, 
It works Its way on to happy hopes. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours Libr, (1892) II. ii. 56 Such sketches are a pleasant 
relief to his more sombre portraiture. 

4 . Of colours or colouring : Of a dark shade or 
tiuge; dark, dull, 

1805 Wilkes Mem, II, 175 The olive-tree., is a sombre 
brown, %yhen one expects a green. 1833 J. Duncan Beetles 
(Nat. Lib.) 186 Those (insects] that derive their nourish- 
ment from decomposed vegetables are usually of a sombre 
hue. 1866 Rogers Agyyc, «5- Prices I. xxii, 577 Ecclesias- 
tics and persons of gravity affected sombre colours. 

Id. Of things in respect of colour. (Cf. i.) 

- 18*9 GRJFFtTH tr. Cicvier VIII. 315 Sombre Plover, 
Charadrius Fuseus, 1839 G. Bird Nat, Philos. 333 The 
chloride of silver. .becomes of a deep slate colour in the 
violet, and in the sombre space beyond it. 1851 Brimley 
Fss, 158 He had originally a fine sombre complexion. 187a 
Yeats Tec/m. Hist. Comm. 152 A sombre garb was worn 
by the nuns, and coarse cowls by the friars. 

6. Comh., as somhre-clad^ -colottred^ -minded^ 
sojiibre-looking adjs, 

1850 Lynch Pheopk. 7V/«<i/ v. 85 Dissatisfied, querulous, 
sombre-minded persons. 1872 Jenkinson Guide English 
Lahes (1879) 337 A wild and sombre-looking mass of rocl« 
and precipices. 1889 S. J. Hickson Naturalist in N. Celebes 
214 The pfoqs and sombre-clad Oiristian natives. 1899 
^Iackail ip, Morris II, 191 The vast sombre-coldurcd 
crowd. 

B. sb. Sombre character ; sombreness, rare, 
1793 H. M. Williams Lett, France 1. 164 Fonfrede and 
Ducos relieved the sombre of the piece by the habitual 
liveliness of their characters. i8ix Henry Isabella 1. 285 
A deep sombre spread itself over every thing. 

Sombre (s^^-mbai), v. [f. Sombbe «.] 

1 . Irans. To make sombre. 


1787 Hilditch Rosa II. 52 Life, like. .the iris bow, is 
beheld glowing in vivid charms, or sombred by gloom. 
1807 Sir R- Wilson in Li/e (1862) II. vii. 208 Our enter- 
tainment was somewhat sombred by the intelligence. *823 
Blackw. Mag. XVII, 44 The midnight moon Looks 
sombred o'er the forests. 1873 Morlety Rousseau I. 315 
One. .whose imagination, already sombred by the trium- 
phant cruelty and superstition which raged around him, 
was suddenly struck with horror. 

2 . inir. To become or grow sombre. 

1848 Taifs Mag. XV. 422 The picture sombred. *893 
Temple Bar XCl A. 43 Day again had sombred into night. 

Hence So'mbred, So'mbring///. adjs, 

Z849 Whittier Lakeside 28 This lake.. Walled round 
with sombering pines. 1873 Masson Drumm. 0/ Hawik. 
XX. 453 The russet and the yellow coming in patches amid 
the doubly sombred green. 

So'Dibreish, a. rare~K Somewhat sombre. 

IT 1843 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. nr. Kni. Ifjhe Lady 
(1905) 471 Her thoughts having taken a sombre-ish train. . 

Sombrely (sp'mbsili), [f. Sombre a.+ 
-IiY 2.J In a sombre manner. 

i 85 o Ld. LvTTONZ/’/«V<frL vi. §4. ir The brass-fronted,., 
audible awro9 gone sombrely forth. 1868 Geo, Eliot Sp, 
Gipsy 3Sr The boats Went sombrely upon the sombre 
waves. 1876 — Dan. Der, xxx, The place was sombrely 
in keeping with the black roads. 

Sombreness (sp'mbsjnes). [f. Sombre a. + 
-NE3S.] Tbe stale of being sombre ; gloominess ; 
gloom; dullness. 

1847 in Webster. i 85 d Times^ 13 June, Mourning so deep 
..that not even a speck of white relieved its sombreness. 
i 856 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (186S) p3 The general air of 
sombreness and privation. 1887 Scribner's Mag. 1 1 , 167/ 1 
The sombreness of the bordering houses. 

Sombrerite (spmbrie'rait). Min. [f- -Sow- 
hreroy one of the Antilles islands + -ite n. b.] A 
compound of phosphate of lime and phosphate of 
alumina, found on the island of Sombrero and 
other small islands in the West Indies. 

•1852 T. L. Phipson in yml. Clum.Soc. XV. 277 Its com- 
position and properties prove it to be a new species, to 
which I have given the name sombrerite. 

ii Sombrero (spmbre»*n7). Also 7 sumbrero, 
-briero, 8 somer3ra(?). [Sp. sombrero ( = Pg:. 
sambreiro), f. sombra shade,] 

-•f* 1 , An Oriental umbrella or parasol. Obs, 

Purebas and Herbert also use the fuller expression som- 
brerodesol. _ , 

13^ Hakluyt Voy. II- 258 With a great Sombrero or 
shadow ouer their heads.. as broad as a great cart wheele. 
1638 Sir T. Herberf Trav. {ed.2) 316 Some., hold a Sum- 
brero or Umbrella in their hands to lenefie the flaming Sun. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 51 We saw two Sumbrero s 
(a Mark for some of Quality) held up in the Boat-stem. 1727 
N Hamilton New Acc. £. Ind. 1 . xxvit. 338 Some lusty 
Dutch Men tocarrj* their Palenqueens and Somereras or 


Umbrelfas. 

2 . A broad-brimmed hat, usually of felt or some 
;oft material, of a type common in Spain and 


lanish America. 

770 Gentl. Mag.'yiXj. 530 A brown cap or silk net, with 
ar^e flatted hat called a sombrero over it. 1823 dwtt 
tent D: xiv, A slouched overspreading hat, which 
5embled the sombrero of a Spanish peasant. 1855 
lACKERAY Nrwcomes I. 280 In a velvet coat with a som- 
sro slouched over his face. 1885 Lady Brassey The 
-odes 177 It is sometimes called. . the bat-palm, the >*oung 
wts making excellent sombreros or panamas. . 

•itrib, 2891 Ek Roper By Track rraztix. 134 Their 
ts were of the sombrero order, sgoo Times 29 Jan. 
/3 Graceful Khaki-coloured sombrero hats. 
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Sonxbrous (sp'mbras), a, [f. F. sombre Sombre 

а, + -ous. Cf. obs, F. sombrettx^ Sp. and Pg. som~ 
broso.\ Sombre ; of a sombre character or aspect. 

1 . Of inanimate natural objects and their attri- 
butes. Cf. Sombre a. i. 

f 1730 BuirrXe//. N, Scotl. (1822) I. 286 Their.. horrid 
gloom, made yet more sombrous by the shades. .they com- 
one to another. 2^87-9 Wordsw. Evening Walk 
1 56 where . . the sombrous pine And yew-tree o'er the silver 
rocks recline. 2803 Forest of Hohenelbe I. 50 The long 
sombrou-; avenue that led to the front of the Castle. 2833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle xiv. The fast falling shades of 
evening were deepened by the sombrous shadow of the im- 
mense tree overhead. 2889 P. H. Emerson Eng. Idyls 47 
Ghostly loomed the baleful wreck and sombrous bacons of 
the channel. 

idsol. XB62 D, G. F, Macdonald Br/l. Columbia 332 The 
whole territory.. is endowed with savage beauty.., and 
e^remely interesting to the lover of the sombrous. 

2 . a. Of persons, etc. Cf. Sombre a, 2. 

279a Childr, Thespis 49 When once in a moon Sombrous 
John condescends.. to glad all his friends. 2799 Mrs. J, 
West VVi/tf 0/ Times il. 36 Smothered discontent often 
made him meet. .inquiries. .with the sombrous brow of 
sof^'O'v. 2802 — lu/idel Father i. 236 Though the sombrous 
air of melancholy never after left his face. 2834 Campbell 
Mrs. SiddonsW, viii. 200 Kemble, [acting] on this occasion, 
was uncommonly sombrous. 

b. Of thoughts, feelings, etc. Cf. Sombre a. 2 b. 

^75c }VARflURTON HI. 190 A poor despicable 

superetuion, a low sombrous passion. 2772-2 Ess. fr. 
^^^^^^'^^(1773! I. 239 His dull sombrous imagination ren- 
dered him incapable of vaiydng his ideas on any subject. 
*817 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor, etc. 373 Under these 
sombrous feelings, even at this early period of life (etc ]. 
2834 Campbell Mrs. Siddons II. iii. 78 A serious temper, 
somewhat inclined to be sombrous. 

3 . Of abstract ideas, conditions, etc. 

2750 Warburton Doct. Grace 1. Wks. 2811 VIII. 293 A 
sparkling luxuriancy of thought, and a sombrous rankness of 
expression. 2778 Warton Hist, Eng, Poetry III. xxvii. 150 
A certain uniform strain of sombrous gravity. 2793 Southey 
To Lycon, The venom’d juice will. .Lull reason's powers 
to sombrous sleep. 2820 Ann, Reg, II, 724 The future for 
Spain appears again undera sombrous and disturbed aspect. 

4 . Of colours or colouring. Also transf, Cf. 
Sombre a. 4. 

1792S. RoctRS Pleasures o/Pfem. ir. 267 Time's sombrous 
touches soon correct the piece. 1707 T. Bark Bonn. 95 Let 
him in sombrous coloum paint her lot. 2802 Mrs. J. West 
Infidel Father 1. p. it!, The episodical characters have 
a use besides relieving the sombrous hue of the principal 
personages. 

b. = Sombre 4 b. 

*799 Mrs. J. West Tale ofTimesl. 222 The messenger., 
found the castle attired in the most .sombrous weeds of woe. 

б. Comb.^ sombrotts-looking Sid], 

1802 Mrs, j. West Infdel Father 1 1. 302 The Hymen- 
eal Vulcan sometimes sees as sombrous looking suppliants 
approach his altar. 

Hence So*inbroualy adv.\ So'mbrousness, 

2796 Pfod. Gulliver's Trav. 229 He looked very som- 
brously. 2847 Webster, gloomily, Sombrous- 
ness, state of being sombrous. 

Some (som;, pron., a.'^, adv., and sby 

Forms : i-6, g dial, sum (g dial, zum), 3-4 
summ, 4-5, 6 Sc. sumo, summe; 4 soumme, 

5 sounte, 5 (g dial.') soom ; 3-5, 7, g dial, som 
(4 zom, 7 dial, z’om), 5 somm, somp; 3-6 
Bomme, 3- some (4, g dial. zome). [Common 
Tent. : OE. sttm, = OFris. stim (NFris. sam), 
MDu. sem, som (WFlem. som, zom), OS. sam 
(MLG. sum, som), OHG. and MH( 3 . sji??i (G. 
dial, sum, som, som), ON. sumr (Icel. sumur, 
Norw. sum-, MSrv. sum, som, Sw. somt neut., 
Da. somme pi.), Goth, sums-, the stem is also 
found in Gr. d^o- (“S a/soOev from some place) 
and Skr. sama any, every. The word has had 
greater currency In English than in the other 
Teutonic languages, in some of which it is now 
restricted to dialect use, or represented only hy 
derivatives or compounds, as WFris. sommige, 
somlike, Du, sommige (also somtizds, somwijlezt 
sometimes), LG. somige (G. dial, sttvtmige),'] 

A. indef. pron. 

For all and some, -ivltole asidsome, see All a. iz, W hole a. 

I. In singular uses. 

f 1 . One or other of a number of persons ; some- 
one, somebody. In later use also in phr. some or ■ 
other. Obs. 

(a) Beotvzilp 1432 Sumne Geata leod of flanbogan fMrra 
Setwrefde, a xooo Riddles XV. 15 (Gr.\ ponne ic vonde 
sceal sinctas swelsan of sanies bosme. a 1225 Amr. R. -jo 

Sumines kurteisie is notScleas iturnd hire to vuele. V ZZ90 

S. Eng. teg. 1 . 131 In pis place sum is pat wolde^tclle pe 
binge fore, and maken him mi fo. 1484 Caxton Eaous cj 
jRsop V. X, Whan somme good cometh to somme, it ought not 
to be reffused. 1509 Habes Past. Pleas, xxiii. (Percy S^) 

107 Upon one bande some hath thorn hes twayne ; And umer 
also somtvnie arracs thre, c 1581 Lodge Reply Gosson s Sat. 
Abuse (Shaks. Soc.) 23, I feare me some will blushc that 
readeth this, if he be bitten. 1729 G. Adams tn Sophocl., 
Antig. III. i. II. 39 'ITiercfore.. despise he (Antigone], and 
suffer the Girl to marry some among the Dead. 

(d) 1631 Hevlis Hist. St. George 113, I wonder some gr 
other hath not resolu’d the doubt. 2664 D. Fleming in 
Extr. St. Papers rel Friends (1912) m. 2i3>. I n/" halfe of 
opinion, that &onie or other hath abused him in this Letter. 
1682 lluB-itn Holy H4tr(i9o3)2o3 Word, by some or other, 
could not but be carried to the good King Shaddai. 


X,?' Cf(orgen. pi.). Also of things. Obs: 

® his 

boca o$tle pa get Romana nama ne come ofer ba munias 
c 1000 Ags.Gosp Matt. xiii. 25 pa com his ftonda sum (i 
ofer-seowhitmidcoccele. Ibid. Mark viii. iSSumelseccaai 
sumne of pam witegum. c 1100 Twelfth Cent. Horn sss 
Sif nu eower sum,. .smeaS humt god beo. 1340 Ayeub 
VoronneaPeyuaip Pet me ne uaip in-to Pe Prole of zome of 
pe zeue heauedes. 1638 Sm T. Hereebt Trav. (ed. 2) 46 The 
Cutleries., have SIX and thirty Casts among themselves, 
Irom some of which none of them but is descended. 2656 
bANDERSON Serut, (1689) 405 All such sins being easilv 
reducible to some of the former three. 

o. In the phr. some of these (. .) days, some day 
soon ; before very long. 

2831 in Knapp Life G, Borrow (1899) 1. 142 Young Simp- 
wanting an able assistant some of these da\*s. 
2848 Newman Loss ^ Gain i, xiv, *We shall have you a 
papist some of these fine days,* said he. 2831 Borrow 
Lavengro Ixxtii, I should not be surprised if he were to 
come back some of tliese days. 
t 2 . Some . . ., some, one . . ., another. (Cf. 7.) 

c 888 K. iElfred Doeth. xxxiii. § 2 ponne lufaS sum 8a:t, 
sum dies hwmt. c 1000 Ags.Gosp. Matt. xxv. 15 Hesealde.. 
sumum twa [pundj, sumum an. a 1225 Auer. R. 6 Vor sum 
is_ strong, sum is unstrong, c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 834 Sum Bas 
king, and sum kumeling. 01386 Chaucer A'nf.’r 7’. 2173 
He mot ben deed,.. Som in his bed, som in thedepcsee. 
2390 Gower Conf. III. 14 For som schal singe and som 
scbal syke. 

1 3 . With ordinal numbers : One of (or with) a 
specified number. Obs, 

For the use of the ordinal cf. G. selbdritte, -vierte, etc. 
In OE. the gen. plur. of the cardinal was employed, as 
syxa, eahta, twelfa sum : for the later history of this see 

-SOMF. 


a 2225 ytiliaua 79 And te sea sencte him on his brltu<5c 
sum ant |>er to 3et fowre. 23.. Sir Bettes 203 Him self 
was boute ferbe some Toward bat ferd. C1320 Sir 
Tristrem Zij He busked and made him 5are Hi[in] fiftend 
somofknist, c 2425 [see Thirdsome], 

4 , A certain indeterminate part of something ; 
a portion, (f In early use freq. following a noun 
or pronoun, or predicative.) Also some . , some, 
c 900 O. E, Chron, (Parker MS.) an. 877, ^a.-sefor sc here 
on Miercna lond, & hit ^cdsldon sum, & sum Ceolwulfe 
saldon. rxoM Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 5 pa he pict scow, 
sum feoll wi5 paene wej.-And sum feoll ofer pxne 
Stan. C227S Prem. Hetidyng tfi ^ef thou hauest bred & 
ale,..pou del hit sum aboute. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 98 
He hadde per to Scropssirc som & aluendel of warewik 
ssire, 2387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) L 251 Amazonia., is 
som in Asia, and som in Europa. e 1440 Promp. Pan>, 
484/j Sum, or sumwhat, or a part of a nowmyr or a noi’er 
thynge, 2572 in Feuillerat Ravels Q. Elis. (1^8) 262 Sum 
' in Bowites and sum by Jlx 2588 Kyd Hottseh. Phil. Wks, 
(ipot) 245 Some was roste, some was backt. 2597 Shaks. 

2 Hen, Jr, Epil., Bate me some, and I will pay you some. 
26x2 Bible Luke viii. 6 And some fell vpon a rocke, and,, 
it withered away, i796C.MARSiiALL(7rt«f(P«in;f xix. (1823) 
372 As it is a small flower, pot some. 

b. Const, ^(the thing specified). 
c 2175 Lamb, Horn, 233 Sum of he sedc feol an uppe j>e 
stane. 1297 R. Cloi/c (Rolls) lor Som of glouccstressire 
& of warewikssrire al so. 2560 Bible (Geneva) Let\ iv. 7 
The Priest also shal put some of the blood . . vpon the homes 
of altar. 2600 Shaks. A, Y, /,. iv. iii. 96 Some of my 
shame, if you will know of me What man I am, 1639 J, 
S51VTI1 in Glouc, Gloss. (1890) 500 Ga'as zo'm of thuck bread. 
2694 Congreve Double Dealer v. v, Snuff some of my spirit 
of hartshorn. 2834-6 Encyel. Metrop. (1845) VIII, 762/1 
In the act of drying, some of the lac is generally brought to 
the surface. 1872 Morley Voltaire (x886) 6 Some of it, 
much of it, bas ceased to be alive for us now. 

+ c. iffy) sojne and some, by little and little; 
by degrees ; gradually. Ohs, (Cf. 8 b.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xi. i. (Tollem. MS.), Va- 
poures, beh gadcrld sum and sum in h® crl>c. Ibid, 
XVII. cxliii. (BodL MS.), Whan h® we^ye is swij>e olde, ban 
be faile)? & rote}? somme and somme. 2602 J. Rhodes A nstv, 
Rp/nish Rhyme 8 Your doctrine.., which did creepc Into 
the Church, by some and some. 

f d. Some and some, something in return for 
something. Obs, 

2573 Gascoigne Wks. 2907 I. 3S3 Recompencelhc 

lyke agayne : For some and some is honest playe. 2583 
Melbancke Philotimus Tj, Tliinke some and some b 
honest play. 


U, In plural senses. 

5 . An indefinite or unspecified (but not large) 
number of persons (or animals) ; certain persons 
not named or enumerated. Also some or other, 

Beowulf 400 Sume h«er bidon, hcaSorcaf heoldon. e:883 
‘ K. 4®lfred Boeth. xi, | 2. Sume bcoO swifie mkcle & 
widcu5e on heora ;;ebjTdum. ^950 Lindisf. Gotf, John 
viL 44 Sumo ., uilnadon ;^egrioppa hine. 1x54 O. E. 
Chron, (Laud hIS.) an. 2137, Sume hi diden in cruccl- 
hus. 0x27s Lamb, Horn. 3 Hco umen on-5ein him. .and 
summe mid ufele beonkc. 02x05 Lav, 27376 Heo sculled 
beon islajenc and summe quic iula3cne. a 2250 Owl fp Night. 
2648 Summeof f>c scheufes make(». a 2300 CursorM. 14739 
Amang Hr men.. War sume hat dunes boght and said. 2375 
Barbour Bruce vi. 440 Thai ourtuk sum at the last, And 
thame forout merej* can sla. 0x440 Pallad.on Husb, 11. 
283 Summe hem kepe Hire nyght in molten donge. x45® 
Poston Lett. I. 125 Soom scy he ^vrolle mochc (thing]. 
2579 Si'ENSER Sheph. Cal. Sept. 252 Kcuer was ^\^lfe 
scene, many nor .<iome. 2602 Holland /V mj* L 227 Some 
there be that think how it utis first founded by Amphilus. 
2675 H. ^ioRE in R. Ward Life (17x0) 362, I do not won- 
der that some or other arc now and then so strangely 
assaulted. 2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ix. 8B Some love 
scald^ Goose^rries with them. x8i6 J. Wilson Ctty of 
Plagtte IL i. Some, my son, Would bid thee trust in time. 
2842 Lovdox Suburban Ilort. 221 It feeds on worms. .and 
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according to some, on roots. i878T. Hardv Ref, Native i. 
iii. (1890) 21, I shouldn’t have cared about the man, though 
some may say he’s good-looking, 
b. Similarly of things. 

c 975 Rushiv, Gosp. Matt. xiii. 4 And ha he seow, sume 
gefeoJJun bi tvasge & cuomun fu.':;las heofun & frajtun. 
a 1225 Aiicr, R. 28 Uor \>& ten hesien het ich ibrokcn 
habbe, summe o 5 er alle. 1382 Wycuf Afaii, xiii. 4 And 
the while he soweth, sum felden byside the weye, a 1400-50 
Alexander 568 It..ra>mes doune s(anys,..And some as 
hogeashi hede fra h® heuynfallis. c 1449 Pecock .^^r. 
III. xiv. 371 And so forth of manye ©there staryng gouem- 
auncis, semyng summe wijide woode, 1547 Boorde Brev. 
Health Pref., Many obscure lermes,..some & fcwe beynge 
Araby wordes. -1588 Lamdarde Eirenaixha iv. xix. 595 
There be also certain matters, .appropriated, some to any, 
and others to some one, of the generall Sessions. 1^7 Sir 
J. Harington in Nugs Ant, (1804) I. 47 Manie bowlts 
were roved after liim, and some spitefullie feather’d. 

t c. With pronoun or sb. in apposition. . (Cf. 

B. 7 b.) Obs, 

£■900 tr. Baedds Hist. iv. vii[ij. 282 pa sumu [r'.n sume] 
woe nu jemdon j;e]beodan in his user ciriclice stair, c 2000 
Ags, Gosp, John vi. 64 Ac sume je ne jelj^ad. a 1122 

0, E, Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1101, Se cyng «y 35 an scipa 
ut on ss sende.., ac hi sume aft Ect ^re rieode abru- 
Son. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 43 in O. E. Mise, 38 Summe 
hi weren wyse, and duden al bi his rede. 1597 Shaks. 
Lover 5 Compl. 148 Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 
Demaund of him. x6o6 — Tr, ff Cr, w. v. 190 iQ.i), That 1 
haue said to some my standers by. ‘ 

d. Jn possessive form. Now rare. 

Cooper ThesauT^is s.v. Capio, Sommes consciences 
beganne to prlcke them. 1^97 Beard Theatre GoeTs 
yndgem. (1612) 44 Somes lot it was to be torn in pieces. 
1653 Bp. Webbe Pract, Quiet, 233 Nor may I condemn 
all. .for somes unquietness. 1675 E. Wilsq.s Spadacr, 
Dunetm, 67, 1 fear 1 have spoken iEnigmatically . .to somes 
understanding. 1823 Bvron Juan xiii. xxx, Howsoe’er it 
shocks some’s Self-love, there's safety in a crowd of coxcombs, 

6. With ^(persons or things). 

c 875 in O. E, Texts 178 Dat he spraic to his liomara 
sumum. f 950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt, xxviii, n Summe of 
'dasm haldendum cwomun in 3 a ccastra. c 2x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 43 Summe of han monne sare wepe 3 . c 1200 Ormim 
6574 Sume off ure little flocc patt lefehh nppo Criste. c 1275 
Lav. 1200X Somme of haie‘sipes wonde mid wedere. 
1303 R, Bruxne Handl, Synne 9997 Lo here a tale for of 
30U sum. c X386 Chaucer Can, Veom. Prof, 193 Somme 
of hem synke in to the ground, c 1449 Pecock Repr, n. 
viii, 383 God wrou^te tho m>’racljs in summe of ibo placis 
more and ofter than in othere placis like. 1470-85 ^^At.ORV 
Arthur viir. xxxiii. 323 Somme of them were sore hurte. 
*537 Tkersyies in Pollard ATir, Plays (1890) 129 Some of 
ihegiauntes before Noes /loud. 2588 Kvd Houseb. Phil, 
Wks. (1901) 267 A youth who. .doth seme to write and 
mannedge some of their afiaircs. x6xt Bible Rom. xi. 17 
If some of the branches bee broken off, 2664 Pepys Diary 
xo Map., 1 spent the afternoon in payingsome of the charges 
of the burial. 27^8 Hartley Ohserv, Alan i. i. 63 Some or 
other of those vibrations which are excited in it, 2779 
Afirror No. 31, Some of our most celebrated historians have 
committed errors of the first sort. 1823 Scorr Quentin 
yj’.'xkxiii, Bring that rascal forward, some of you. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, xvl. Ill, 7x5 Some of those who 
opposed the bill. 2891 E. Roper By Track Trail xv. 
2x7 Higher up. .there are some of the most sublime scenes 
] have looked on anywhere. 

7 . Some , . some, = Some , . others. (Cf. .2.) 
t Formerly also in some . , • than some, some and 
some, 

(a) c888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxiii. § 5 Sume beorhtor 
sume unbyrhlor, swa swa sleorran. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark 
xii. 5 Sume hi beoton, sume hi of-slo;^on. 1x54 O. E.Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1140, Sume helden mid te king &sume mid 
hemperice. rx20o Trin. Coll. Horn, loi Sume silte 3 and 
sume lige 3 and sume we stondeS. a 2225 Leg. Rath, 37 
Summe purh muchele ^eouen. summe hnrb fearlac. 23. . 
J\. Alis. 2517 (W.), To divers castles he heom sent Some 
to Libye, some to Rome, c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 948 Of summe 
|iay smyte of legges & armes, & of sum be heuedes bay 
gercle. a 1400-50 Alexander 1330 All at he slayn fyndez, 
He makes to grave, some in grete, some in gray marbyll. 
tr 1450 Holland Howlat 64 Sum will me dulfully dicht, 
Sum dyng me to deid. 2523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 250 
Some whi-ipred, some rownyd,some spake, and some cry'de. 
2568 Grafton Chron, II. 8 Some [fledj into Norway, and 
some into Denmarke,and some into one Countrie, and some 
into another, 2611 Bible Psalms xx. 7 Some trust in 
charets, and some in horses. 2685 Temple Af/sc, ir. Gardens 
(1690) II Like Rover Shots, some nearer anJ some further 
off, but all at great Distance from the Mark. 2750 tr. 

1. eonardtts' Afirr, Stones 230 For some are gold, some silver, 
others copper, and others iron. 2837 P. Keith Bot, Lex. 
122 Some are annular, some are reticulated, some are dotted, 
and some akin to spirals. 2855 Kingsley li^estju. Hot xxv, 
Some ran ; some did not run. 

(b) c 2492 Chast. Godiles Chyld. ii. 7 Our lorde wiih- 
draweth him fro some more than fro some. 2526 Inv. Goods 
Dk. Richmond in Camden Alisc. (1855) 19 Item, Counter- 
points of all sortes, some byg^er than some. . 2547 Bk. of 
Alarchauntes c vj b, My march.ants, of whome truely some 
be wilier than some. 2821 Scott Keniho. xli, Some are 
wiser than some,.. and some are worse than some. 

(<:) 2522 Skelton Why not toCourt? 383 But there is some 
trauarse Bytwene some and some. 

b. .So Some . . ., others other'). 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xii. 5 Sume Surscun, o 3 ero asc 
of*(o5on. 2382 Wyclif Afark xii. 5 Betynge summe, but ; 
sleynge othere. 1588 Kvd Househ. Phil. Wks. (1902)262 
Some are naturally’ home to commando, and others to obey. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 189 Some have a smacke of 
Christ, others of Mahomet. 2696 in i^th Rep. Hist. AISS, 
Comm. App. VI. 41 By impowering some, and neglecting 
others. 2746 P. Francis tx. Horace, Art Poet, Some 
Charm when nigh, Others at Dist.ance more delight your 
Eye. 2852 Miss Yonce Cameos (2877) III, iii. 21 The 
burghers hurried out, some with the straight cross of 
France, others with the saltire of Burgundy’. 


f c. Also Some . • other some. Obs. 

2375 Barbour Bnece i, 52 For sum w'ald haiff J>e Ralleoll 
king;..And^ obir sum nyt all bat cas. 2532 Hervet 
Xenophon' s Treat. HouseJu{y.'jCS\ 74 For some haue gret 
plenty, .and other some haue scantly so moche as they nede. 
1585 T, Washington tr. Nicholay*s Foy. 11. xvi. 50 b, 
Clesternes.., supported some by vaultcs, and othersom by., 
pillars. 2622 (see Other some]. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. X41 Some place it in the circle of the Moone,. .other 
some vndcr the Circle of the Moone. 2700 S. L. tr, Erykes^ 
I'oy. E, tud. I2I Some of ’em arc far better than other some. 
+ 8. a. Some after some, ~ next. Obsr"^ 

159® Grenewey Teuitus, Ann. iv. xvi. (1622) 115 Com- 
ming some after some, and dropping in by companies. 

i* b. Some and some, a few at a time, gradually. 
Obs. (Cf. 4c.) 

2686 tr. ChardMs Trasf, Persia 63 He put my Goods 
aboard, some and some, as he saw his Opportunity’, 2729 De 
Foe Crusoe it. (Globe) 501 They came dropping in, some and 
some, not in two Bodies, and in Form.. , but nil in Heaps, 
2769 G. 'll WXT. Selbome xx\\\. Persons who assert that the 
swallow kind disappear some and some, gradually, as they 
come. 


B. adj. 

I. With singular nouns. (See also 9 c.) 

1 . a. Of persons or places : A certain. Obs. 
c6S8 K. /Flfred Boeth.x, pa was sum consul,.. Boetius 
was ^ehaten. 972 BUekt. Hottt, 15 pa sat par sum blind 
bearfa be Son weje. 11x000 Ags. Gosp. John xi. 2 Sum seoc 
man was ^enemncd lazarus of bethania. 2382 WvcLiF 
Luke i, 5 Ther was sum prest, Zacharie by’ name, in the 
dayes of Eroude, /bid. xviii. 2-3 Sum iuge was in sum 
citce...Forsothe sum widowe was in that ciiee. 1x2578 
Lindesay (Pitscotiie) Chron. Scot. (S.'l’.S.) II. 87 Sum 
godlie man (xc. John Knox) was in the castell. 

tb. =One pron. 2 b. Obs. 

2382 Hhcxat Acts xxv. T9Thei hadden a3ens hym summe 
questiouns. .of sum Jhesu deed, whom Foul alTcrmyde for 
to lyue. 2760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Afass. i. 86 A guo 
warranto had been brought by* some Sir John Banks, 
attorney-general [etc.]. 

2 . One or other ; an undetermined or unspecified. 
c 888 K. iEi.FRED Boeth. xxxvii. 1 2 pat mon hehS aenne 
heafodbea^ gyldenne sumes arnewejes code, riooo 
xElfric Saints' Lives xxxi. 651 Mairinus.. wolde for sum. 
ere neode wi 5 bine spracan. cszoo Ormin 228 pe;3 
wisstenn palt himm wass pait da33 Summ unncubsihhj^ 
shawedd. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 811 ScheoteS forS sum word, 
& fet us onswerien. c 2250 Owl^ Night. 1265 Nauep mon 
no sikerhede pat he ne may’..adrede }>at sum vnhap neih 
him beo. <12300 Fox Wolf 225 in Hazl. E.P.P.l, 82 
For he thoute, mid soumme ginne, Him .«!clf houp I=up) 
bringe. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . loi pat hul is ful 
hi^e, so bat snowe lyeth all wey in som side of bat hllle. 
CZ470 Henry Wallace 11. 391 Thow Scot, abide, I trow 
thow be sum spy. 2528 Tikoale Obed. Chr. Alan 89 This 
worde.,repre<!enteth alhvay'C some promise of God. 2582 
J. Bell Haddon's Aftsw. Osorius 360 b, They rest their 
handes upon some staffe shaking and iremblyng. 2634 
Mif.TON Comus 485 Som neighbour Wood-man, or at worst, 
Som roaWng Robber. 2663 S. Patrick Parab, Pitgr. (1687) 
17T, I believe y’ou are desirous to have some list of these 
Enemies. 2725 Pore Odyss. viii. 280 Some mean sea-farer 
in pursuit of gain. 2780 Mirror No. 94,^ Miss Sophi.a R. 
therefore keeps me right, .or covers my’deviations with some 
apology, 2825 Scott Tatism. Ii, They’ had even their 
knights, or some rank analogous. 2867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset I. xxi. 177, I am going to ask him lo^ put bis case 
into some lawyer's hands. 1876 * Ouida ’ Winter City vi, 
128 A triptych of some old fogey’ of a painter. 

b. In adverbial e.xpressions of time and place, 
with or without a preposition 
See also Sometime, -where, -while. 

(rt) C893 K. /Elfred Oros. i. i. 27 He smde 1 ?*^ he at 
sumum cirre wolde fandian (elc.^ exooo ^Elfric Hem. I, 
62 pa becom se apostol set sumum saele to p$re byris Per- 
gamum. e 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 185 Dos fcawe word seide 
uredrihten. .at sume sele. a 2225 Alter. R. 4S David,. seide 
et sume time bat heo was elstert him. c 2250 Owl ff Night. 
293 Ac sum sy’be herde t telle hivAlared sej'deon hrsspelle, 
a lyso Cursor At. 20982 He was sua stanid on sum dai, 
Vneths he bar Uf a-wa>'. 2382 Wvclif Heb. ii. 6 Sum m.m 
witnesside in sum place, a 1400-50 A/exanderzo^ Suppos- 
and h^im in sura ty’inc for sothe to be knawen. /bid. 
(MS. D.) 755’* He*, .stighillys by’m in som stede a stable by 
iiym one. 26x6 B. Jonson Forest xiii, No lady’, but at some 
time loves her glass. 

{b) H900 O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 896, pa sume 
dx7;e rad se cyn^ up be pare ex. a 2300 Cursor AT. 
23x85 Men mai yeiit se sum sted in france (etc.]. 13.. 
Seuyn SafS. (W.) 2936 Bot wele in hert he hoped ay That 
he .sold hir se sum day. a 2425 Cursor Af. 956 (Trin.), I bete 
to sende hit 3ou sum tide. 2550 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 

I. 88 He hopis sum day to sec bis sone (etc ]. 2B22 Shelley 
C/uzs. 1st II. 451 His Grace . .expects lo enter the New 
Jerusalem some Palm Sunday in triumph, 1845 Browning 
Home Thoughts fr. Abroad 4 And whoever wakes in Eng. 
land Sees, some morning, unaware (etc.]. 2865 Ruskin 
Sesame i. § 13, I see it is true ; or if I do not now, I hope 
I shall, someday’. 

o. With the indefiniteness emphasized by the 
addition of or other {cU Other B. 5 a), or another. 

■ 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. K. 95 By’ some deuise or other. 
The villaine i$ ore-wrouglit of all my* monie. 26x5 >V, 
Bedwell Arab. Trudg. Kiiij, How oft.,shal y’OU not 
with some exoticke and strange terme or other? 2697 
Drvden Dedic. ^Encis aiijb, Vet all this while I h^ve 
been Sailing with some side-wind or other toward Bomt 
I propos’d in the beginning. 2736 Swift's Lett. (2768) IV. 
171, I received yours some day or other this wcelL a *774 
Goldsm. Sura. Exp. Philos. (1776) 11.^24 Certain it is that 


in some form or c.ww.. - — _ t, 

Netkerby xii. 144 He must write some day or oiner. 

d. ^Yilh adjs. used absolutely, rare. 


1S79 Spenser Shefh. Cal. Mar. 74 [I] Might see the 
mouing or some quicke, Whose shape appeared not. 1725 
Kamsay CeeW. 5 /ie/(/i. in. ii, The man’s . .posscst With some 
nae good. 

e. Jn suggestive or euphemistic use. 

2725 Ramsay Geutl. Sheph. v. iii, She’s baiih a slee and a 
revengfu’ bitch, And thatmy some.place[=postenors] finds, 
f 3 . Used with an indefinite or generalizing force 
similar to that of the plural (sense 7), Obs, 
c888 K. <Elfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 10 Sumes wuda card bI 3 
on dunum, rzooo ^Elfric Horn. I. 322 Sumum men he 
forgifS wi.sdom and 5prxce, sumum god in^ehyd, sumum 
micelne jeleafan. 23.. Cursor At. 10226 (GOtL), For ban 
was sum man god dredand. 2375 Barbour Bruce 11. 293 
Sum man for eryness will trymbill, (Juben he assayit is 
sodanly. 2482 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 68 The ape 
. .is wyser in clergie than somme preest. 2535 Coverdale 
Ecctus. vi. 9 And there is some frende that tumeth to 
enemyte, and taketh parte agaynst the. /bid. xx. $ Some 
man kepelh sylence, and is founde wyse. 2565 Cooper 
Thesaurus, A/buntum, the fatte that is in some tree. 2638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 103 In some regard they tooke 
speciall notice of the difference of wits. 

4 . A certain (unspecified) amount, part, degree, 
or extent of (something), freq. implying ‘ not little, 
considerable *. f In OE. also with the, his, etc. 

c888 K. ZElfreo Boeth. xxiv. f 4 Nis nan man ]fsette 
sumes eacan ne Syrfe. C893 — Oros. iii. x. 140 He besf'tan 
^ebad mid sumum ham fuliume. ^920 O. E. Chron. z.n. gt^, 
Sum his fultum worhte b^ bur^;. azzoo Atoral Ode 25 m 
O.E. Horn. I. r6r SendeSsumgod bi-foren eow, behwile bet 
3e mu^en, to houene. e 2275 X/ Pains of Hell 290 in O. E. 
Alisc. 220 Poul knelid ado wne . . And pray’d . . Fore be souUs 
in hel sum ry.st haue her. 2375 in Horstmann Altengl.Ixg. 
(1878) x2S/i Bote ry's, & go we efc wib mod For to seken 
vs sum fod. 2393 Lancl. P. PL C. iii. 128 pat god wolde 
were ydo with-oute som deceite. Icj^o Pol.. KeL, tjr L. 

(1903) 246 Lord! sende me sum * amor* .sede. 2478 
Pasfon Lett, III. 237 He praythe yow to sende hym sum 
mony', 1562 Child Alarriages 180 He came thither to get 
somme threde. 2590 Shaks. Alias. N. i. i. 244 When this 
Haile some heat from Hermia felt, 2650^ Earl Mon.m. tr. 
Senau/i's Afan bee. Guilty 345 These wise men..mought 
have some cognizance of the truth. 2677 Marvell Season. 
Argj/m., etc. Wks. (2776) II. 562 Where he feathered his 
nest to some purpose. 27x1 Steele Spect, No. 100 p x He 
immediately calls for some Posset-drink for him. /bid. No. 
106 P 5 A Person of good Senseand some Learning. 2762-2 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1&06) IV. Ixi. 580 Some 'slate was up- 
held, but with little expense. 2B31 Scott Cast. Dang, v. 
His master.. had been a man of some reading, 2855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. xviii, IV, 191 In the neighbourhood 
. .was some copsewood and some j>a.sture land, 2890 Law 
Times Rep. LxIIl. 767/1 There is some variation in the 
mode in which the custom is stated. 


b. With partitive terms, as/tzr/, degree, etc. 

See also Somedeal, -part, -what, 
e 2400 Destr, Troy 13553 Iff ye haue ferkit any* fode to 
bis frith now,,.ges me som part, c 2470 R auf Coil^ear 
For I trow, sum part salbe thyne. 2567 Allen Def. 
Priesthood ylb To geue pardon, .is to release^ some parte, 
or all the enioyned penaunce. 2648 Hamilton Paper’s 
(Camden) 226 It is beliued that som parte of the caus is 
from Scotland. 2780 iMirror No. 82, But I can venture to 
assert, with some degree of confidence, that (etc.). 2826 
Art of Braving (ed. 2) 2 , 1 admit this to be correct advice, 
in some measure. 2870 J. E. T, Rogers Hist. Glean. 
Sen 11. 7 Some part of its authority was due to its prestige. 


o. With terras of time or space, 
fa) 0900 tr. Baeda's Hist, v.xii. (1890) 432 ha xc sume tid 
ram 3 c gewat (etc.], c 2060 O. E. Chron. (Mb. C) an. 10^5, 
PIi5,.wendan..ul on Wealas, & )>xr lagon sume hwile. 
t 2200 Aforal Ode 147 in O. E. Horn, 1 . j6q Hefd he 
fonded (it] snmrae stunde, he wolde al seggen ooer. a 2225 
':,eg. Kath. 8 Constantin ferde..in lo Fronclonde, & wiin- 
rde summe hwile bear. ^^2275 in O.E.A/tsc. £9 po heo 
tod ful vasie, and seobbe .sume stunde. 02400 Ptigr, 
itrzvle (Caxton, 2483) 111. >iii. 55 Al be hit that for somty’me 
liey’r lewd lyfdisplesid to them seluen. £‘2643 Ld. Her- 
ert Autobiog. (1824) 33 He that can forbear .speaking for 
ome while, will remit much of his passion. ^ 2658 J. Webb 
'leopalra viii. i. 147 [He] continued sometime in the dc- 
igne. 2720 Addison Spect. No. 12 p x It was some lime 
efore I could settle myself in a House lo my likeing. 2747 
lE. H. Burton (1909) I. xiv. 223 , 1 sent 

le lessons some time ago to Paris. 2838 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
'tub I. 273 After ly’ing some time among weedy rocks, 
B45-6 Trench Huls. J.ect. Sen i. i, 23 No doubt for some 
'hi/e the Church did exist with a canon not full formed. 
392 E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 315 Basil hesitated for 
)me time. 

{b} 2594 Pu^T Jnvelldto. 4 An carlhern vessel of s^e 
?ceipte, 2620 Shaks. Tentp. 11. 1. 257 ’Twixt which Re- 
ions There is some space. 2794 Mrs. I^dcliffe Alyst. 
^dolpko xxxvi, At some distance among these woods stood 
pavilion. 2820 Milner Su/pL Afent, Eng. Cath. ^3x3 
bese authors answered the challenge, each of them m a 
ork of some length. 2867 Freeman Nonu. Cong. (1877; 

App. 76s The old frontier lies some way to the north. 
tSp Tozer High/. Turkey 1 . 10 The town. .is a place 01 
•me size. .. .. 

d. With adjs., as little, small, coJtsiderable, clt^ 
1381 WVCUF Acts XV.. 33 Sothli sum 
ere, thei weren dismitiid .. with pees 
gz Sclhnan Cf Pen. it. !. I f.'fch. 

:ede require. i6o* Shaks. //rrwr. IMU I, 

fe your rest heere in our f The 

r/. l/is/. d/ 5 .y. Var. Colh.dw) IV. / 7 ' 

cessitie ofuseing some small quantme of wj . 

16 Church PMlifls iraj- (tSd?) II. 53 Ccntl. Mar. 

;n.. was gone some considerable time. * 7 ? 

/a The tidge..is some H"'' Sun^- 

•eet of Duflield. iBae Scorr 

w retuminc some brief time hence, o *834 t^oLEP.iDcc in 
't Rem (i8"6) II. 108 Perhaps, the induence ofa prin* 
i m"y li Vome lit?I= .xcusHor Alhany’.s wimtnes^ 
^s'Eneycl. Brit. XXVIII. 407/; Fishes. .which swim 
we little distance above the actual sea-bed. 



SOME. 


-SOME. 


e. l/,S, In predicative use: Of some account ; 
deserving of consideration. 

With quot. 1848 cf. the U.S. colloq. phrase softie iuutP- 
kins s.v. Pumpkin 2 b. 

, X848 Ruxton Life Far West (1849) 60 She*s 'some * now, 
that IS a fact, and the biggest kind of punkin'at that. 1849 
in Bartlett Diet Amer, (1859) s.v., Which was admitted by 
the oldest inhabitant to be ‘some *in the way of cold winters. 
6. Some other (see Other a. 5 b), 

^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvii. 12 Mi5-5y innfoerde sum 
Oder were, c 1000 JEltric Saints’ Lives xxxi. 6gi Se yica 
sulpicius and sum o3er bro5or. c 1200 Ormin 7476 patt tea^. . 
sho!Idenn.,farenn ham till here land All wiph summ operr 
wes^e. 1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 3470 As yn cherche 
to synge or rede, Or of sum ol>er holy dede. 1362 Lancl. 
P* PI, A. VIII, 34 Seite scolers to scole or to sum ol>er craft. 
c 1449 Pecock iv, 302 He which isouerer..schulde 
lou^e him Silf in sum other raaner, 1560 Whitehorne Ord, 
Souldiours (1588) 6 The residue of the men. .may be 
placed some other where. 1596 Edw. Ill, iv. ^i, O, that 
1 were some other countryman ! x6xi [see Other a, 
5 bj. 1640 tr. Verdere’s Rom, 0/ Rom, II. 193, I will take 
the power to love some otherwhere. 1699 R. L’Estrancb 
Erasuii Colloq. (1725)200 He concluded to take some other 
Priest with him. 1732 [see Other a, 5 b]. ^1845 [see 
Otherwhere c). 1858 Havtthorne Footstep 

(1883) 514 The old Hospitaller must die in his bed, or some 
other how. 

6 . Followed by certain or otte with limiting 
force' (cf. One B. 7). 

1561, 1591 [see Certain a, 7 b). 1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ 
Vnus aliquisj some one man. 1653 Stanley //ist. Philos, 
(1687) 62/1 Respiring Flames at some certain part. 1746 
Francis ir. Horace., Episi, 11. L 53 Some certain Point should 
finish the Debate. Ibid. 76 In some one Excellence their 
Merit lies. 1863 Ruskin Sesame ii. § 72 She should, .follow 
at least some one path of scientific attainment, 

. H. With plural nouns. 

^ 7 . Certain (taken individually). 

■ Also with limiting terms as certain, oiher\ cf. 5 and 6. 

c 838 ^ ./Elfred Boeth, xxv, pact mlc gesceaft biS healdon 
locenwiShire seejmde,, .baton monnum&sumum englum. 

XI22 O. E, Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1119, Wacs mycel corS- 
bifungon sumansteodan heron lande. cz2oo Ormin 112x4 
Affterr |>att sume wise menu O lare itt unnderrstanndenn. 
CZ250 Owl ^ Night. 879 peyh summe men beon burhut 
gode. a 1300 Cursor M. 19550 pof summen mai baptise 
Mai naman .. Conferming eiue, hot bLcop hand. 1340 
Apeni. 196 Zom uolk byep pet onworbeb be poure. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret, Priv, Priv. 132 Sum Pryncis ther bene, 
that,.takyn atte har talent trew men goodis. c 1491 Chasi. 
GodtlesChyld, 53 In somm outwardc signes the prophecye 
of the deuyll may be knowea. 1526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. dc 
W. x53i)6 Some persones..Nvyll muse or mcruayle. 1562 
W1N3ET Wks, (S.T.S.) 1. 23 The durris..wes calket also 
with RumUotes of dishonour. XS96 Skaks. Rich, ///, 1. Iv. 
125 Some certaine dregges of conscience are yet within 
mee.' Z65X Hoboes Leviatk. iv. XIVI374 Some.«bodiessink 
naturally downwards. 1695 [C. Leslie] Snake in Grass 88, 
I'wou’d advise some Friends to go to the Dancing«School, 
and learn a more Gentle and Graceful Mien. 1723 Dk. 
Wharton True Briton No. 24. I..208, 1 have heard some 
People very large in their Exclamations against Creeds 
and Forms of Faith. 1776 Trial 0/ Nundocomar 23/1 
Some days he has wolent purgings, at other times he gets 
better. 1826 Art of Breufing {^6. 2) 15 Soine gentlemen, 
however,.. have studied the subject more particularly. 1853 
J. Phillips Man^ Geol, 498 Ollgoclase occurs in some 
granites. iBSy Ruskin Time < 5 * Tide i. f 3 Every nation is 
fitted'.. for some particular employments or manufactures. 


•f-b. With article or pronoun accompanying the 
noun. (Cf. A. 5 c.) Obs. 

eSgi K. ^Elfred Oros. T. 1. 18 pa te5 hie hrohton sume 
J)2em cyninge. czooo ^Elfric Horn. II, 448 5c ma^on 
gehyran sume his Seawes. cxooo Ags, Gosp. Matt, ix.3 
Da cwxedon big sume \>a. boceras him betwynan. ctx2o 
O. E.'Chron. an. 1x19, Sume pa castelas he mid strengQe 
genam, 4:1203 Lay. 12001 Summe bescipen wunden forS 
mid ban wederen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2718 So bat 
some be messagers to kermcrdln come. 

' c.' Some . . . {other') some,^ some . . . other(s). 
Also with thaUj and ellipt. ioc sometimes. 

.c888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 10 Sumra wyrta.. 
card bi3 on dunum,., sumra on merscum, sumra on morum. 
c'looo jElfric Horn. II. 48 Some lareowas sindon bcleran 
6onne sume. 1377 Langl, P. PI. B. xv. 95 pere somme 
bowes-ben leuedand somme bereth none. 1430-40 Lvdc, 
Bockas IX. xxxviii. L*Envoi, Some folke anpayre, some 
dolhc amende, issx [see Other some). x6xx Shaks. 

T. III. iii. 20 Sometimes her head on one side, some another. 
x6sz-x87S [see Other so.me]. 

• 8. A certain number of; a few at least, 

a XX22 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. X048, Da he was 
surac'mila c^Se mare beheonan Dofran, pa dyde he on his 
byman. 

’•*589 PuTTESHAM Eng. Poesic (Arb.) 235, 1 know. .Your 
some sweeie smiles, your some, but louely lowrs. x6io 
Shaks. Tempest i. iL 145 They hurried >-3 a-boord a Barke, 
Bore vs some Leagues to Sea. 1617 Moryson *©3 

Some fiaggons of rich wine, some very white bisket, some 
pniines and raisins. 1726 Shelvocke Foy. r. IForld 30 
To dig a small garden to sow some Lettices, and other sort 
of sallading. 1783 [Mrs. Grant of Laccan] Lett (1807) IL 
06 The house has no other inhabitant at present than an old 
Sybil. land some legions of rooks and daws. 1822 Scott 
Nirel x. It costs but . . the journey of some brief days. 1842 
LOUDOS- Suiurian Hort. 95 The middle and hinder ones 
die after some weeks' struggle for existence. 1887 Pteld 12 
Nov. 734/2 Displaying his science by some beautiful casts. 

• b. In adverbial expressions of time. 

laSaWycLiF Acts x.48Thanne thet preieden him, that 

he schulde dwelle with hem summe d;n-«. _ 

j6o 2 in Morris Troubles Cath. Fcrc/AiZjfi u iv. 192 Jfy 
abode. .hath been for some years.. in London. »66z 12/A 
Rep: Hist. MSS. Comtn. .App. V. 6 Gervise Lucas sem^ 
..as gentleman of his horse some years. 1709 JUM.CT 
Seer Mesa. (1736) 1. 17s A comical Adventure happened to 
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her some Nights ago. 171* Steele No. 322 r 2 Some 
Years ago it happened that [etc.]. 1821 Moore iHesti. (1853) 
111. 273 Have not been very well these some days past. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Besie xxix. We shall meet with better feel- 
ings some months hence. 1B91 E. Peacock H. Brestden I. 
119 He has been here some years. 

c. With addition of few. 

1582 Allen Rtartyrdossi Catsipissst (igoS) 36 This blessed 
man, . .of whose life I thought good to set downe some few 
lines also.^ 2626 Bacon Sylva § 470 If some fewPertusions 
be made m the Pot. 1663 Boyle Occas. Ref .iv.xiv. (1848) 
251 We.. caught more in some few Minutes than we had 
mken in a whole hour before. 1820 Keats Isabella xxxiv. 
For some few gasping moments. 2847 Grote Hist. Greece 
(1862) III. XXV. 7 They had some few towns. 

9 . Used with numbers to indicate an approxi- 
mate amount or estimate, and passing into an adv. 
with the sense ' about, nearly, approximately ’• 

c88a K. jElfred Boeth. xxxviii. § i pa waeron hi sume 
ten sear on pam sewinne. C900 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) 
an. 896, pser wurdon..sume feower cyninges l)egna.s ofslasg- 
ene. c 2203 Lay. 28983 pa wunede bi.^eonde pere Hunbre 
. .drenches sume sixe. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 84 b, The 
floud Ganges hath Eles some 30 Foote long. 2582 in W, H. 
Turner Select Rec. Oxford (1880) 424 Some three or fower 
acres of woode. 1632 Massinger Fatal Do^vry ii. ii, They 
skip into my lord's cast skins some twice a year. x668 
Drvden Even, Love ii. i, I have some three hundred 
pistoles by me. ^ 1787 Burns Auld Farmer's Saint, iv, 
It’s now some nine-an'-twenty year. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett I. 56 We expect John Carlyle in some ten days. 1863 
Ruskin Sesame 1. §33 This collection,. would probably 
have been some thou.sand or ttvelve hundred pounds. 1892 
Photogr.Ann, II. 648 The club consists of some 40 members. 


b. With numerals denoting the time of day. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iv. iii. 189, I thinke *tis now some 

seuen aclocke. 2848 Thackeray Fan. FairxxxXx, At some 
ten o'clock the clinking of a sabre might have been beard. 

c. Hence with singular nouns expressing time, 
distance, amount, etc. 

{a) 1392 Shaks. 4* ful. v. ilL 257 When I came (some 
Minute ere the time Of herawakingi. Merck. F. 

Ill, ii. 9, I would detaine you here some month or two. 
2822 Southey Lett (1856) III. 348 A note from Murray 
some fortnight ago let me know [etc.]. 2873 B. Meadows 
Clin. Obs. 20 Face, .not so free as some week or two back. 

{b) 1393 Drake’s Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 7 We came to anchor 
some saker shott from a forte. 2602 K. Johnson 4 - 

Commiv. (1603) 86 Distant from the towne some halfe mile, 
2617 Moryson Iiin.u%gi Some halfe musket shot distance. 
2857 Hughes Tom Brown 1, iii, Which was distant some 
mile or so from the school. 2883 C.- J. Wills Mod. Persia 
203 Some mile and a half through the deserted streets. 

(cj 1846 S. Wilberforce Sp. Missions (1874) 98 In order 
that the English people might buy that luxury some penny 
a pound cheaper. 

III. 10. With other, one, few, etc., used abso- 
lutely in sing, or plur. 

(a) C550 Lindisf, Gosf, Matt xiii. 4 Sum o'Ser gefeollon 
neh woeg. Ibid. Luke lx, sj Sint sume o3era her stondaS 
Sa3e [etc.]. 1484 Caxton Fables of Auian v, The leche 
whiche ivylle hele somme other, ought fyrste to bele hym 
self. 15*3 Douglas AEsuid vi. xv. 7 Sum wtheris better 
can thair causis pleid. 1592 Soliman ep Fees. iv. ii, I 
would my maister had left some other to be his agent here. 
1603 Knolles Hist. 'lurks (1621) 53 Some other in the 
raeane time playing with his nose, and bobbing him in the 
face. 1760-Z Goldsm. Cit. IF. xiv. r 3 There is Seneca, and 
Bolingbroke, and some others. 

ip) 1546 Supptic. Poore Coatmons (E.E.T.S.) 85 Perhappes 
someone of vs bathe hyIdedCshepe. 1598-9 Hakluyt Kg)'. 
II. 1. 56 Most rich & precious stones, some one of which is 
of more value then a whole fcingdome. x 836 C. E. Pascoe 
Load. 0/ To-day xXn. (ed. 3) 366 To admire and covet, if 
not to buy, some one of its treasures. 

(c) 1582 Allen Martyrdosn Campion (1908) j6 Meaning 
by the state. .the welfare of some few..upholden by this 
new religion. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribx 526 Vnlesse 
some few, Se Many in your language be all one. a 264B 
Ld. Herbert Hen. Fill (1683) 426 The use that may be 
made of some few, as two or three in euery Shire. 173s 
Gentl. Mag-. Feb. 106/1 Some few were well dress’d. 1875 
Helps Soe. Press, ix. 124 We think— at least, some few of 
us do— that [etc]. 

Id) 1601 Shaks. Jul. C, 1. iii. 122 Some certaine of the 
Noblest minded Romans. 1607 — Cor. ii. iii. 59 Some 
certaine of your Brethren. 

C. adv. (See also B. 9.) 

1 . With comparatives : A little; slightly; some- 
what. Chiefly Sc, and north. 

a 1560 Holland Crt. Venns i. 662 Qubill time this corps 
be sum better applyit. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 
J72 My Well-beloved is some kinder, .than ordinary. 1M7 
O. Heywood Heart-Treas. xvi. (1825) II. 219, I am rich 
still, as rich as ever I was, and some richer. 1741 A. Monro 
Anat. (ed. 3) 207 The superior bulbous Part of this Bone 
forms some less than the inferior Half of that.. Cavity. 
178s Burns To JF. Sisnpson Postscr. xiii, I hope we.. ken 
some belter. 1807 P. Gass yml. 219 Yesterday we gave 
him an Indian sweat, and he is some better today. ^ 1892 
Heslop Norfhujnbld. Glosr. 669 She's some better tin day. 

2 . With verbs'; a. A certain amount; a hltle. 

1699 O. Hevivood DnzrrVj(x885) IV. 162 She bled some stilk 
Joseph the Book-Man 17 Joe in his day bad travell d 
kome. 1822 Hogg Tates k Si. (»837) VI. 272 He spoke some 
to himself likewise, but it was only one short sentence. 
i8i4 T. Hall Kentucky II. 40, I some, and snake a 

little. 1842 Dickens in Foster Lifei'f >v. He may walk 
some, perhaps — not much. 1909 Ladys Realm Feb. 468/2 
He hunted some, and fished some. 

b. U.S. To some e.\tent; in some degree; 

The variations of American usage are very folly illustrated j 

in Thornton’s winter. Ctot. (1912) 827;^. i 

1823 inThomton Asner.Gloss.s.^,^<s\isse\ on the huffy 
order, some, to night. 1843 J- G- WniiTiER in Pickard | 


Li/e (1894) 1. 281, I think some of attending the great anti, 
slavery convention. 1863 Dicey Federal St. 1. 225 It used to 
amuse me some. .to find that the slaveholders wanted more 
rerritory [etc.]. 1889 Anthonfs Photogr. Bulletin II. 206 
Having been troubled some of late to gel clear results. 

c. U.S. In emphatic use: Very much, very 
well, etc. 

1866 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. it. The Courtin' xiii, Thet 
night, 1 tell ye, she looked some / 1894 ' G. Ecrrton ’ Key- 
note 9 ‘ How you love young things ! ' she says. ‘Some.’ 

3 . dial, and U.S. With adjs. (rarely with adYs.! : 
Somewhat. 

1817 in Thornton Amer. Gloss, s.v., His clothes were some 
bloody. 1859 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser. i, II. 226 ‘Are 
you cold, miss?’ said I to a young lady. ‘ Some,’ was the 
reply. 1851 Sternberg Northampt. Dial, s.v., It war some 
wet. 1858-61 E. B. Ramsav Remtn. (1870) p. xxi, The heat 
has made your skin some tender. 

D. sb.t An unspecified amount, person, thing, 
etc. rare. 

1830 pALT Lawrie Todd it. v, I have myself obslinacious 
objections — a considerable some — against ’em here parley 
voos. 1850 L. Hunt ylH/u^Ntfr.xxiv. 381 Somewhim.some 
enjoyment, . . with a thousand other somes and probabilities. 

1 " Some, sb.^ Obs. [OE. sSm, ablaut-variant 
of the stem sam- : see Same a.] Agreement, con- 
cord, peace, Usu. coupled with saughtiness) or sib. 
(Cf. Some 0.2) 

expoo /Elfric Horn, II, 198 Dam dom-bocum Jte se Heo- 
fenlica Weaidend his folce gesette to some, and to seht- 
nysse. aiaix Laws Ethelred vi. 25 (Liebermanni, Beo 
eallum Cristenum mannum sibb and som semmne, and mlc 
sacti totwatmed. c 1205 Lay. 4099 Heo speken ]>er to smhte, 
to sibbe and to some, c 1225 Ancr. R. 426 pis is o piog,-. 
pet is God leouest — seihnesse & some, c 1275 Holy Chirch 
IS in O. E. Misc., For hi heolden cristes men myd sib and 
myd some. 

+ Some, tb.Z Obs. rare. [a. OF. some (mod. 
F. somme) horse-load.] The number of twelve 
thousand (nails or needles). 

The use survives in mod.F. (Littrd s.v. Somme). 

*539-40 in ArchaeoL Cant. (1693) XX. 243, 2 ‘some’ of 
' sprygg ’ los. 1545 Rates 0/ Csistoms b viij b, Nidels, the 
some conteinynge xii M., xs. Ibid, c iij, Patten n.ayles 
the some, iir. 

Some, obs. form of Soam, Sum sb. 

■p Some, tr.2 Obs. [Reduced form of I-some a.] 

1 . United, reconciled ; at peace, friendly. Chiefly 
in phr. sought and some. (Cf. Some sb.'t) 

C1205 Lav. 9883 pus heo weoren sahte & pus heo weoren 
some, e 1320 Cast. Love 520, 1 chul fleon and neuere come. 
Bote my sustren ben saujt and some. Ibid. 552 Maken 
Icbuile . . Pees and Riht cussen and be saujt and some. 
2:1400 Chron. Ii, Clone. (Rolls) 52 Of pe folc of dene- 
march pat juyt ne bup nou;t some. 

2 . Characterized by peacefulness or quiet. 

c 1400 Beryn 3233 And eke of thy condicioune both sofft 
Srsome. 

Some, obs. form of Same a. 
a 1400-50 AlexanderXD.) 2063 pe some [zt.r. selfe] seildes- 
man be in pe sale fynder. 

-some, suffixl, representing 0 E.-t« 7«, =OFris. 

I -sum, related by ablaut to OS. and OHG. -sam 
(G. -sam, Dn. -zaam), ON. -samr (Sw. -sam. Da. 
-som), Goth, -sams, used in OE. to form adjs. 
from nouns and adjs., as friSsum peaceful, ^ ct;//;/- 
sttm abundant, dnstim whole, langsum lasting, 
rarely from verbs, as hyrsum, hearsum obedient. 
A few of the OE. formations survived in early 
ME., but only two or three are now in use, as 
longsome, lavesome, winsome. In ME. a number 
of new examples appear, some of which soon 
became obsolete, as beisome, foljsome, friendsome, 
lustsome, wlaisome, while others (chiefly dating 
from the 14th century) have remained entrent, as 
cumbersome, fulsome, gamesome, gladsome, hand- 
some, lightsome, loathsome, stoisome, wholesome. 
The early ME. buhsum, buxum is now repre- 
sented by buxom, in which the suffix is dis- 
guised. In the 1 6th century appear awesome, 
brightsome, darksome, healthsome, heartsome, quar- 
relsome, and the unusual formation timorsome. Of 
later date are adventuresome, bothersome, fear- 
some, frightsome, lonesome, plaguesome, etc., and 
various nonce-formations as clipsome, cuddlesome, 
dabblesome, divertsome, some of which have a 
passive, others an active, sense. 

-some, suffix-, representing OE. sum after 
numerals in the genitive plural : see Some indef. 
pron. 3. In ME. the inflexion 'disappeared, and 
tlie pronoun 'ivas finally treated as a suffix to the 
numeral, chiefly with the simple numbers from 
two to ten ; for the history of these see Twosome, 
Thbeesosie, etc. Other examples are rare, and 
the some may be written as a separate word. 

In OS. and OFris. sum wav similarly used with the gen. 
pi as 0 %./aliora sum (one of a few), OFris. f.vira-, thriri^, 
yiu-werasum, etc. : the latter arc still represented by W F ns. 
tware-, triierc;fjou-weresom, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5*33 Qn'n P*“ to-S'dir, 

Sex and sexti sum o hues f'ai war. et^oo Brut 256 And 
also he cominandcde..M ^ shulde Lcne put in tuenty. 
some and in hundredsomc. <r 2470 Henry iFallace ix. 440 
OfTScottis men thai semhlyt hastcly Nimc hundyr sum off 
worthi cbcwalo’* • 
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-some, sttffix 3 , later var. of -SUM sufflx^ occur- 
ring in a few words, as Whatsome, Whebesome, 
'WhOSOME. Cf. SoMEVEB, 

Somebody (so-mb^i), $K Also 6-S some 
body. [f. boME fl.i 2 -f-BoDY sb. 13,] 

1 . A person unknown, indeterminate, or un- 
named ; someone, some person, 

1303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 3785 pou mayst be wro|>e, 
sum body to chastyse, pogh hate nat yn \>y herte ryse. 
1526 Tindale Lu^e viii. 46 And lesus sayd : Somelwody 
touched me. 1592 Ard, o/" FeversJuim iii. v, Soft, Ale^, for 
here comes some body. 1623 in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. i, 
III. 140 If wee should goe away without leaving somlx)ddie 
behynd us. 1710 Aodison Tatter "^< 3 . 155 f 2, 1 heard some 
body at a Distance hemming after me. 1779 Mirror No. 17, 
I cannot help expressing my suspicion, that Mrs. Rebecca 
Prune has got somebody to write her letter. 1841 Brown- 
ing Pippa Passes Poems (1905) 173 Take the pipe out of his 
mouth, somebody. 1891 Freeman in % V , R. \V, Stephens 
Lzye Left, {1895) II. 428 That is just what I want some- 
body to do to me. 

b. Somebody else, some other person. 

The older form of the po-^sessive, somebody's else, has now 
given way to somebody rise's (see Else adv. i d), 

1648 Hexham n, Yemmutt anders. Some body else. 1635 
Owen Viruiic. Evan^. Wks. 1851 XII. 263 That blood was 
not Christ's, but somebody’s else that He loved. 27x6 
M. Davif3 Athetu Brit, 11 . 2X 'Hie Author of such Legal 
Formularies, iho’ they had been rough-drawn by his Clerk or 
some Body else. 17x8 J. Fox /i^N«nVr^r86To heighten their 
own Vanity, or some Body’s else. 2823 J- N EAL^ro. Jouaihaii 
II. 27, A land of shadow, which made me feel as if 1 had 
seen it, before,.. or somebody else, very much like him. 
x8So [see Else adv, i d]. 1892 Zancwill B<nv t^tyst. 109 
All the seats were numbered, so that everybody might have 
the satisfaction of occupying somebody else’s, 

C. With article or pron. 

^ 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett, Wks, 1755 V, 11, 74 Somebody 
in England empowered a second somebody to write to a 
third somebody here. 2786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett JaveniU 
liidiscr. V. 30 He was a somebody he was acquainted with. 
2802-12 Bentham Ration, yudie, A'2//<^.(x827i IV.26 There 
is a somebody who is responsible for it, and that somebody 
is he. zSSqDunkik M/dn.S£y p. ii, It has been theearne>t 
desire of the author to be the ‘ somebody ' of Carlyle. 2871 
Browning Balansiion 308 There spoke up a brisk little 
somebody, 

d. Used as a substitute for a personal name. 
iSrsCoBBETT Rur. Rides{,iZsi) 346 At Send, or Sutton,., 
there is a Baron somebody, with a De before liisname. 2842 
Lover Hatidy Andy xxxii, Up came an nide-de’Camp.,, 
telling him that General Somebody ordered him to bring 
uij bis guns. 1867 Augusta Wilson Yashti xviii, My boy 
thinks that the opinion of this Professor Von Somebekty is 
oracular in musical matters. 

2 . A person of some note, consequence, or impor- 
tance. Freq. with depreciatory or sarcastic force. 

a 1366 R. Edwards Damon <5* Piihias in Dodsley O. PU 
(X7441 1 . 229 Ere you came hyther, poore 1 was some body, 
The king delighted in me, now I am but a noddy. 1590 
Stockwoqd Rules Ccnsiit, 62 Schollers, which thinke them- 
selues som bodie. 2678 Marvell Growth Popery 33 That 
they may be thought Some-body. 2704 Pennsylv. Hist, 
Soc. Afem. IK, 24$ A dtsUe to be somebody.. seems to be 
the rule of his ufe. 1755 Mem. Ct^t. P. Drake II. iii. 88, 
I.. hired a handsome Horse and Furniture, that I might 
look likesomebody. 1833 Court Rla^. VI, 188/2 The woman 
who fancies herself somebody. 2836 Emerson En^. Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) H. 46 You must be somebody; then 
you may do this or that, as you will 

b. With a and pi. 

260X Dent Pathio. Heaven 1S3 Wc see many, that think 
themselues some bodies, which yet will be taken with it. 
1647 Trapp Expos. Luke vil. 28 They are somebodies in 
heaven, whatever men make of them, a 1848 Marryat K<z- 
lerie X. (1856) 159 People who are somebodies. x88o Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Rebel of Family Her dress was expensive, 
and she was evidently a Somebody. 1899 Educat. Rev. Oct, 
222 Which exasperates somebodies who feel they are treated 
as nobodies. 

3 . A person whose name is intentionally sup- 
l^ressed ; occas., the Devil. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <V Cr. i. i. 45, 1 would not (as they tearme 
it) praise it, but I wold some-body had heard her lalke 
yesterday as 1 did. x8^ Dickens Afart. Chuz. xxxviii, 
There is a deeper impression of Somebody's Hoof here. 

fSomechare, tztfy. Obs. In 3 sumcliere. [f. 
Some iz.^t-Chabe On one occasion ; some 

time. 

a X225 yuliana 4 As be sumebere iseh hire utnume feir, 
..he felde himdwundeL ^ C1230 liali Aleid. ix pah ha 
falewi sum chere mid misliche l^htes- 
Somed, variant of Samed adv. Obs . ; obs. var. 
Summed ppl. a. 

Somedsal (s»*midfl), sb., adv., and a. Now 
arch, or dial. Forms : i sum d©l, 2 summ del, 
4 sum del(l, 6 sum deill, deyll; i {adv.^ 
sume daeli, dmle, 3 sume dale, 4-5 some dele 
(3 som dele, somme del), 6-7 some deale, 6- 
s'ome deal; i, 3-5 sumdel (5 summedel, 5, 9 
dial, sumdell), 3-4 somdel (4 zom-), 5 so(u)m- 
dell, 5, t^dzal. somdell, 4-5 somedel (6 -dell); 
5-6sumdele (6-deale), .Sr. -deil(_l; 4Somdiel, 5 
Sc. -deill, 5 -deele, 5-6 -dele, -deale; 4-6 some- 
dele, 5-7 '-deale, 6- somadeal (6 -dealt), [f. 
OE. sttm Some a.^ 4 h+dxl Deal sb.''- In advb. 
use partly representing the OE. instrumental forms 
sume d'de.'\ 

A. sb. Some part or portion of some thing or 
things; some, somewhat. 


a 900 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 785, laenbryht Fcrce- 
bisc. forlet surane dal his bisc'domes. 92a in Birch Cartul, 
I II.jTsIcsyllesumnedaellondcs. auzz O. E. Chron. 
[ (Laud MS.) Pref., Scotta sum daci xewat of Ybemian on 

• Brittene. c 1200 Ormi.s 1106 Nu habbe icc shaewedd 5uw 
1 summ del Off ba Judi<«kenn lakess. c 1320 Cast. Love 1371 
I Sumdel 56 habbep i-herd nou ribt Of hi< strengbe and of his 
j iniht, 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 358 i’hai..tbaim defendit 
I weill, Till of thair men warslane sumdeill, xsozAtkynson 

tr. De /mitatione ii. x. (1893) 188 All worldly & bc^ely 
I pl^ursbe..mixtewitb somdeleofvnclenes. 2553 Grimalde 
Cicero's Offices i, (1358) 10 Somdeale of our birth our con- 
I tr^% somedcale our parcntcs,..do claime. XS93G. Harvey 
/ Pierce's Super. Wks. (Crosart) 11 . 8x Some dcale of Selfe- 
I liking. 1896 Crockeht Grey Afau x. You have bad some 
I deal of that too. 

[ b. dial. A considerable number ^people. 

I 1832 Sternderc DiaL 4 * Folk-Lore Northauts lox * Was 
' there many people at your feast?* ‘Ees, theer war some- 
I deal o* folk.* 

I B. adv. In some degree or measure ; to some 
extent; somewhat; partly: a. In general use, 
j ^723 Corpus Gloss. P 4 Partim, sumedaeli. 2154 O. E. 
t Chron. an. 2137, Nu we willen ssejen sumdel wat belamp 
j on Stephnes kinges time, czzos Lay. 1x83 Mile wes i 
I here scale, & win sume dale fe 1275 somdel]. cszyo S.Eng. 
; Leg^. I. xx8 A taillage it is, and sumdel with vnri;te i-take. 
^ e X340 Aycnb. 268 pa^ ich zomdel pis onder.stonde. CX380 
. Sir Ferumb. Hym semede ban it was a kny^t,.. And 

* sumdel was agasle. c 2440 /WAk/. o/x //w/Axiii. 84 Lord,.. 

\ do me sumdel rise l*hy self in hym to se. <1x533 Frith 
’ Answ. Afore Ovixyb, 1 double not.. but that it doth 

some deal vexe you. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. hlay 56 
Thou lackest somedele their delight. 2630 T. BJavlev] 
lYorcesteds Apoph. Ep. Ded. i Some-deale a pretender 
unto gratitude. 2849 Roctc Ch, of Fathers II. 14^ note, It 
would seem, that ornament.. varied some deal in shape. 
2834 Miss Baker Norihampt. Gloss., Som.dell, in some 
measure^ somewhat, 2896 Burgess Lowra Biglan 45 They 
had got into a way of silling by themselves some deal of late. 

b. Qualifying a following aclj , adv., or pa. pple. 

a 1223 Leg. Hath. 669 Ha wes sumdel offruht & ofTearet. 

CX22S After. R. 20 gif hit is halidei, buwe '5 sumdel dune- 
ward. c X300 Beket 05 This Gilbert him huld Somdel stille. 
c 1388 Chaucer Prof. 446 A good Wif was ther.., But sche 
was somdel deef. C2440 Parlonope 3120 Hit was nygbt 
and somdele derk. cx\efi Knt. delaTonr By as 

moche as she was sumdel abaissbed. 2524 Stale P. Hen. 
Vill (1836) IV, 210 Her Grace was somedeall busyed to 
make us a good aunsuer. 2592 R. D. Hypnerotomnehia 
14 The vpper part of a womans head some deale bare. 
2605 JoNSON Yolpone v. vi. (x.J, l*Ic not lusiifie The other, 
but he may be some-deale faulty. 28x9 Tennant Papistry 
Stomp d (1827) 69 ITiough somedeal auld, In spreit yet 
juvenil and wuld. 2828 Scott F. AT. Perth xvii, Though 
we know he was somedeal hurt in that matter, 

c. With comparatives. 

cxooQ Sax. Leeekd. I. 144 Seo [Nvyrt] hafS sume dale 
Ixssan leaf 5 onne docce. cxzoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 3 Hit 
lasteS pre wuke fulle and sum del more. <ri3oo Havslok 
2950 The feste of his coruntng Laste..Fourti dawei, and 
sumdel mo. ? <2 1356 Chaucer Rom. Rose 128 From an 
hnie..Cam doun the streme... And somedele lasse it was 
than Seyn. c 2374 — Boetk. i. pr. v. (1868) 25 For whiche we 
wile vsen somedel lyjter medicines. CX430 Bk.Cnrtasye 
808 in Babees Bk., I let hit here ouer passe, To make oure 
lalkyng summedelasse. 1365 Jewel Reply Harding Pref. 
(i6ti) 7 Yet am I now some dealc the more satisHed by these 
your trauels. 2583 Stubbes Anat, Abuses u (1879) 53 It 
were some deal more tollerable. x83oMissMitford Village 
Ser, IV, (1863) 298 The old led coat, some-deal the worse for 
wear. 

f C, adj. With a : A little ; some. Obs.—^ 

CZ340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866)17 [Hejperauentuxe base 
getyn by grace a som-dele rystc and a clerete in concyence. 
Hence f Somedeally’ adv. Obs. 

CX400 Hylton Scala Perf i. xHi. (W. de W. 1494), This 
traueylle is somdelyche slreytc & narrow. 

So'ineg'ate, adv. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
some gate, [f. So3tE a.'i- 2 + Gate sb.'-^] 

1 . In some place ; somewhere. 

2816 Scott Old Afort. v. Ye maun take shelter somegate 
for the night, a 1833 Hogg Sound Aforality Talcs (1866) 
202/2 A great river., that rises somegate i* the Heelands. 
189X Barbie Little Alinisterxx, We ken they're some gait, 
but whaur? 

2. In some way or manner; somehow. 

x8i6 Scott Old Abort. iv.Tbey pay ane some gate or other. 
2816 (see Solder sb. 4 b). 2^76 Robinson lYhitby Gloss. 
l^gfz Some-geeat, in some way; somehow. 

SomellOW (sr>*mhau), adv. Also 8 some 
how, aome-how'. [f. Some a.i 2 -h How adv.] 

1 . In some manner or by some means not under- 
stood or defined ; one way or another ; someway. 

1740-2 Richardso.v Pamela III- 237 A Hint that might 
some-how be improved. 1794 Mrs. Raocliffe Udot- 
pko .xxxn, I trembled when 1 sawhiin, for I always was afraid 
of him, somehow, 1822 Byron yuan vii. xxxv, Somewhere, 
somehow, there was a fault. xZSx'VuKcxxxJCt FourGeorges 
iii. (1862) 131 'rhe Royal New York Gazette somehow c^‘=ed 
to be published. 1866 G. Macdonald Antt. Q. Hetffhb. 
.yxvL (1B78J 448 You're very different somehow from what 
you used to be. 

2 . In the j^hr. Somehow or other, or another, 

(a) 2664 P. Henry Diaries 4 * Lett. (1882) 158 An Act., 
was made readj-, but somehow or other was missing, 2719 
[see How adv. 163. 1780 Alirror No, 78, But, somehow or 
other, our expectations have been alwaj's disappointed. 
1B09 Malkin Gil Bias jl i. f 5 His hand shook, to be sure ; 
but somehow or other it contrived to do its duty. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 203 We contrived at last, somehow 
or other, to agree in a general conclusion. 

(P) 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cxvi. (1783) 1 \ . 91 
Some how or another. Green chatted me into tolerable 
spirits. 2809 Syd. Smith Semt, I. 75 It somehow or another 
happens, that the time.. is that which would otherwise be 
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appropriated to the duties of religion. i8«3 Reade Hard 
task III. g You have made a little palace of it, somehoa- 
or another. i8& F. G. Lee Ch. under Q. Elia. 11 . 143. 

+ SomeldnCs, a. Obs. K orms : a, 3 summes 
cunnes, kirtnes, 4 som skenus, 5 skynnes, 
summe skynes, 3 sume kunnes, 4 sum- 
kiii(e)s, 5 som kynnes, somkennys, -kyns. 
7. 3 somme kine, 5 som(m)e kyime, som 
kyn, aomkyn, 4-5Bumkyn, -kin. [f.SosiE c.l 2 
+ Kin j^.i 6 b.] Some kind of ; some : such, 
a. c 1200 Ormin 18702 Fort sumess kinness dedess, c 1203 
Lay. 21765 or summes cunnes leoden. 13.. S. En‘'. Leg 
(MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig Archiv LXXXIL 323/592 
pat he amended here lif in som skenus matere. CZ400 
Laud Troy Bk. 10766 With som qweynt3'se, Or scleght, by 
som skynnes wyse. 

p. axyxi Floriz 4- Bl. 415 To fonde mid sume kunnes 
ginne Hu he mi^tebireawinne. 23.. Cwwr/l/. 207 (GStt.), 
Per suld 56 here . . Of fje tuelue apostlis sumkins Teste, c X3W 
Chaucer Alan of Law's T. X137 (Ellesm.), Or Ire or talent 
or som kynnes affray, 0x460 Towneley Afyst. xiiL 70S 
Thou grauntt vs somkyns gle. 

y. c 1275 Lay. 3949 Swiken him ahohte in somme kine 
wise. <rx3oo Cursor AI. 265 par sal 3e find sumkjm dedis 
pat iesus did. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 519 To wyn the \vall 
of the castell Tbrou sumkyn slicht. a 1400-50 Alexander 
2259 (D.), Of some kynoe gamez Off were or of wristyljTig. 

Somen, variant of Samen adv. Obs. 

Somen : see Somne j/.l and Obs. 

Somend, obs. form of Summon v. 

Somenour, -owre, obs. forms of Sdmmoneb, 
Somentale : see Samentale. 

Some one, someone {pv'xn\svd), pron, (and 
sh.). [f. Some a.i 2 + One 24.] Some person, 

somebody. 

o. c X305 in E. E.P. (t862) 114 To a woraman he com. . 
]>at heo scholde him to sum on teche. 1382 Wyclif Alark 
XX. 37 We sy^en sum oon for to caste out fendis in thi 
name. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas iii. xvii. (1554' 90 Sum one, 
Parcas,^ shal them tberof discharge. 25^ Coverdale 
Eccles, Iv. 24 Some one commeth out of preson, & is made 
a kynge; & another (etc.). <2x586 Attsw. to Carttvright 
14 it is not peculiar to some one, or to some fewe alone. 
2667 Milton P. L. vi. 503 Some one intent on mLchief. 
2692 J. Wilson Belphegoriw. ii, Peradventure your own, or 
some ones el.^e ; who knows. X706 Stevens Span. Dict..\, 
Algtino, some body or some one. 1820 Byron yuan iv. cx, 
As some one somewhere sings about the sky, 2858 M, 
Arnold Aferope 876 To the guest-chamber lead him, some 
one I 2872 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxii. 17 Properly a carver 
at some one else's feast. 

/?, 2848 Thackeray Fan. Fairx\,*l ha^*e set my heart on 
Rawdon running away with someone.’ ‘ A rich someone, or 
a poor someone?* 2872 Calverley Fly Leaves (1903)73 
And 1 think thou wearest Someone-else’s hair. 1896 Baden- 
Powell Afatabele Campaigtt vii, As though someone had 
struck me with a hammer. 

Somepart, adv. Sc. Also 5-6 sumpart, 6 
-pert, 6 f 9 -pairt. [f. SosiE a.^ 4 b + Paet sbi] 
Somewhat ; to some extent. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 14 Suppos it be 
sum part subtile to understand, setiis f = set ye] nocht 
by. 2300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 47 It dols my spreit 
sum part confort. c 2330 Rollaso Cr/. Yenus i. 38 The day 
was sumpart set with weiL x58t N. Burne Z//.yJ/</. To 
Rdr., As to my auin Ansueris.., I haue sumpairt ampIifeU 
and inlargeit thame. 2898 Ld. E. Ha.milton Afawkin vii. 
91 Twould make the road somepairt easier. 

f Somer. Obs. Also 5 soomeer, summer, 5-7 
sominer. [a, OF. corner, sumer, somier^ som- 
vtier SommierI (mod.F. sommier, = Prov. saumier, 
It, somiere) late L. sagmdrius\equus, caballus), 
f. sagma horseload, whence OF. some, somme (see 
Seam sb.^).] 

1 . A pack-horse ; a sumpter-horse, 

Freq. in the 25th cent. 

o. 13.. /C. Alls. 827 (Laud MS.), He bote hem charge 
seuen somers Wih riche rede itried goldc. C2380 Sir 
Fernmb, 3140, xxiilj. Vytaylers.. By-fore hymen dryue hay 
somers. C2430 Pilgr. Lyf Alanhode i. cxlvii. (1869) 75 
Thou bast., thin s^meer that after thee sbal comebihynde, 
which shal here thin armure. x^saAcIs PrivyCounc. (1835) 
YI. 213 To the same Maistre Henry ij. karre horses, v. 
somers, and j. hak. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxlv. 
174 Some of the englysshmen..wanne somere, carles, and 
caryages. 2377 Holinshed Drsc. ^nV. 111. i, The ancient 
use of somers and sumpter horses is in a maner utterlic 
relinquished. ~ , 

1404 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 397 In Stabulo, ij. 
palafridi, j. sommer, C2470 Love's Bonaveni. Atirr, xiv. 
(Sherard MS.), Where bene 5oure..knyghtes,..bors« and 
hemeyes, char^'ote-t and summeres, 2368 Grafton Chron. 

II. 283 Some of the Englishmen. .wanne Sommers, wrt^ 
and cariages. 2392 Wyrley Armorie, Ld. C/randos 
Fourc vittailed sommers going vnto the same Wc met 2601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Ediv. //. § 30 (1876) 19 A servant 
herbergeour of sommers and cart horses, 
b. In collective singular. 

C1330 Art!:. <f- Mlrl. 47:0 (Kulbing), pal se.;en 
swipe ner Seuen hundred charged somer, & seuen hundre 

pack or burden, esp. one which is carried 

fra! MSd Ten Jhour^de 


kN'nccs tresours.p.ficrande heuy somers. 
pW.S7od,Ipray^..ah^ 

(iYs4?i’ao [Tb? stuRe th 2 r somers 

2*iVLD.BU.sFRSi^rf7/rr. II. xxiii.24l^» that >c 

^Iwhhj-PnasmocheasyemaKbearernr^teandsomcrs. 

3 . attrib., as somer-horse, nag, -saddle. 

.sSa-e Unrh. Acc. Ketts (Surtees) 133 In uno bomersadell 
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cmpt pro liostilar. 1404 Ihul. 397,], halcnaysadyll, ij.somer- 
sadyil. rx4So Erie Tolous 817 Somer-horsys he let go 
before, And charj-ettys stuffud ■w’yth store. 1503 Will 0/ 
Eiton (Somerset Ho.)» A somer bay nag. a 1513 Fadvan 
Cnroiuvii, (1811J 306 K.ynge Rycnarde ,, toke y® kynges 
sommer horse, wUh parte of his tresoure. 

Somer, obs. form of Susimeh sb , and v . 

Soiner castell : see Sujisier castle, ■ 
Somersault sb. Forms : a, 6- 

somersault (7 sommer-), 6-7 -saut, 7 -salt, )3. 
7-9 s umm ersault, 7 -saut, -salt, 7. 7 somber- 
salt, simber salt, [ad. OF. sombresaut^ -sault, 
alteration of sobresaitUx. see Sobeesault.] A 
leap or spring in which a person turns heels over 
head in the air and alights on his feet; esp. such 
a feat as performed by acrobats or tumblers ; a 
pitchpoll. lienee, a turning over in this fashion ; 
a complete overturn, upset, etc. 

a, 1530 Palscr. 272/2 Somersault, a lepe of a tombler, 
sohersault. 1591 HAKlNCTO^^ OrL Fur. xxxv. Ixviii, With 
her goldelaunce, She made him the backe somersaut to 
daunce. Somersaut is a leape that the tombler.s 

vse to cast them sclues forward their heeles ouer their head. 
1613 Browne Brit. Past. i. hi, As when some boy, trying 
the Somersaut, Stands on.hh head and feet. 1675 Cotton 
Burlesque u/>ou B. 99 And make thee from the Christal Vault 
Take such a dainty Somer-sault. i8ox Strutt A 
HI. y. 207 Turning with the heels over the head in the air, 
which is called the Somersault, x86o Alt Year Roxnut 
No. 70. 480 It took off its hat and turned a somersault at 
Lambert’s feet, 1878 M. Foster Physiol. 111. vi. ii. 499 
.In yet another form the animal.. tumbles head over heels 
in a series of somersaults. 

Butler Rein. (1759) II. 200 He gives his 
Opinion the Somer-Salt, and turns the wrong Side of it out- 
wards. zZj^WHiTTi^KAnti-SlaveryCouveution ProseWks. 
3889 HI. 179 Dr. Lord.., then professedly in favor of cman- 
cipation, but who aftenvards turned a moral somersault. 

p. x6ixCoTCR,,5'iiw^rrTn;///,aSobresault, or Summersault. 
x6xz Dra\ton Poly-olh. vi. 52 So doth the salmon vaut. 
And if at first he faile, his second Summersaut He insiantlie 
assaies. 1630 — Uluses Elizium (1892) 13 Ore each Hib 
lock it will vault, And nimbly doe the Siimmer.sault. 
1678 Butler Jiud. iii. ih. 699 For which, some do the 
Summer-sault And ore the Bar, like Tumblers, vault. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Summer-Haull^ a Gambol or Feat of 
Activity shew’d by aTumbler. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1, vii, 
A Hindoo baby, .curved up with his big head tucked under 
him, as though he would instantly throw a summersaulL 

*847 Emerson Repr. Men i. Uses Men Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 280 Foremost among these activities are the 
summersaults, spells, and resurrections, wrought by the 
imagination. 

y, i6x2 Donne Progr. Soul xlviL (1633) 24 That could 
make love faces, or could doe The valters sombersalts. 1653 
Walto.n Ccmpl, Angler 152 About which time of breeding 
the He and She frog are observed to use divers simber sails. 

Hence So*mersatilt v. intr.y to make or turn 
a somersault; to turn over and over. Somer- 
saulter, one who performs a somersault. 

X850 Tait^s Mag.yiSW. 378/1 Somelimcs..the summer- 
saulter. .alights on the wrong dement. 1858 R. S. Surtees 
Ask Mamma lii. 235 A pair of while breeches are summer- 
saulting in the.nir. 1887 Jefferies /l/;mry///rxiv, Nothing 
for the folk but Punch, brass bands, and somer^ulters. 1887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 69 A most hearty., kick under the 
jaw, which sent him [a dog] somersaulting into a rose-bush. 

Somerset (sr’msiset), sb.^ Forms ; a. C-8 
sommerset, 7- somerset, 6- siimmerset. 
[Alteration or corruption oi somersaiU \ seeprec.] 
= S 031 EESAULT sb . 


a. X596 Nashe Saffron Walden To Rdr., Desiring him to 
inspire my pen with some of his nimblest Pomados and 
Sommersels. 1598 Makston Sco. Villanie iii. xi. 228 His 
very intellect Is naught but a curuettxng Sommerset. 1626 
Fletcher Fair Maid 0/ Inn iv, i, Now I wi! only make 
him break his neck in doing a sommerset. 1664 Cotton 
Scarron. i. 590 Dance, run, and leap, frisk, and^ curvclt, 
Tumble, and do the Sommerset. lyzj Gm Fables i. xI,The 
tumbler wliirls the flip-flap round, With soraer>ets he shakes 
the ground. 3778 Sketches for Tabernacle Ft antes it He’ll 
..Throw Somersets, vault, caper, and curvet. x8o6 Beres- 
Miseries Hum. Lifevw. Ixxix, Amusing the company 
with an involuntary somerset. 1833 Ritchie Wand. Loire 
233 .One of those somersets — head over heels — which are 
common on the modern stage. 1874 J. S. Blackie Se^ 
Culturezd If there are. .expert tumblers in the dreus. Jet 
him not imagine that their supple somersets are mere idle 
tricks to amuse children. 

fig. 17x0 Acc. Death T. Whigg 2 He fancy d the World 
turn’d round with him, and that the Revolution was Just 
about doing the Somerset. 1837 Carlyle /r. Rezr. it. iv. ii, 
Remark.. what somersets and contortions a dead Catht^ 
lidsm is making. 1871 Spencer Princ. Psychol, vii. yi. 
(1872) IL 372 After a considerable amount of practice in 
throwing intellectual somersets. 
p. 3591 inZy/yj /FXrx.(i9o2) I. 442 Hee presently did a^t- 
himselfe dowme, dooing a Summerset from the He into the 
water. 1670 iL^ciiard Cent. Clergy (i7os> 21 As if they would 
turn over their heads, and shew you the double Summerset. 
167s 1 Nevile] Machiavellis Marr. Belphegor ^Vks. 

He [the devil] only gave him the Sumrae^et once or twice, 
and shewed him two or three jugling tricks, and vanish’d. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy v. xxix, Springing into the air 
with a summerset, he turned him about like a windmill. 
2816 Scott Fanu Lett. (1804) I- xil 362 Authors come to 
be regarded as tumblers, who are expected to go to church 
in a summerset. i85o Tyndall Clae. l xvL 139 The .^um- 
jnersel of this iceberg produced a commotion all over the 
lake. 3865 J. G. Holland Plain Talk iiu loi llie boys of 
the street turning summersets. 

Hence Somerset v. a. intr. To somersault. 
Also with it. b. iratis. To cause (a, person) to 
turn a somersault. . - 


, Xashe Ltitten Stuffe 37 Then the sly sheepe-hiter 
issued into the midst, and summer setted and fliptflapt 
It twenty times aboue ground, as light as a feather. 
laiz S^ariii^ Mag. XL. 132 Alexanders got his body on 
nis hip, and somersetted him over his head. 1853 R. S. 
Surtees Sfenge's SJ>. 7V>Kr liiL 303 A pair of white breeches 
summerseting in the air with a horse underneath. 1874 
Saxe One-Legged Dancers iv. He almostsomerseted off the 
door-steps. 

Jig. 1837 Carlyle Ar. Rev. it. iv- ii. In such extraordinary 
manner does dead Catholicism somerset and caper, skilfully 
galvanited. 


Somerset, sb.^ . Also summerset, [f. the 
name of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, baron Raglan 
(1788-1855).] Used attrib. or ellipt. to desig- 
nate a form of saddle (see quot. 1875). 

1831 Calal. Get. Exhib. 521/2 A quilted summerset saddle. 
Ibid. 522/2 Somerset bunting saddle-tree. 1862 Calal. 
hiternat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 4685, Ladies’ saddle and 
Somerset saddle. 1875 Knight Dut. Mech. 22 ^s/l Sumer- 
set.., a. saddle padded before the knee and behind the thigh. 

SomerSB'tian, a. and sb. [f. the name of 
Somerset, one of the south-western counties of 
England.] a. adj. Of or belonging to the county 
of tiomerset. b. sb. The dialect of this county. 

i6t2 Drayton Poly.vtb. iii. to The Sommersetian maids. 
2825 Jennings Obs. Dial, tir.^ Eng. 12 In another line. .be 
calls* the cows hee ; now this is not Somerseiian. 

Somervillite (sn-moivilait). ^tin. [See quot. 
1S23.] A variety of melilite from 'Vesuvius. 

1823 H. J. A. Brooke in Q. yrnt. Ac/.XVI. 276 The next 
mineral I shall have 10 describe came to me with some other 
Vesuvian substances, from Dr. Somerville, from which cir- 
cumstances I have named it Somervillite. 1837 Dana Min. 
29*1 Somerviliiteaccompanies black mica and other minerals, 
in the ancient scoria of Vesuvius. 1869 J. PniLLirs Vesuv. 
X. 290 Humboldtiiite— Mellilite’, ‘ Somervillite ', ‘ Zurlite 
&c.— occurs in gray micaceous lava of Somma, and ejected 
blocks. 

t Some-say. Obs—'' [f.SoME/rnw. -bSAVTA^] 
A reported saying or statement. 

X589 Nashe ilA Rtarprelate Wks. (Grosari) 1, 171 Martin 
lunior .. knoweth the truth.., yet loath to haue it pub- 
lished,. .seeketh to shadowe it, with other some-saies. 

Somet, Sometl, varn of Samed adv. Obs. 
Something (sz?-m>i9), sb.^ {adj.,) and adv. 
Forms : i sum ping(c), Sing, 2 Siam Uinc, 3-5 
sumping, 3-6 -thing ; 4 somping (20m-), -pyng, 

5 -thyng (6 -e), 7 somthing; 6- something, 

6 -thyng, 9 dial, somethin*, etc. [f. Some a^ 2 -r 
THih'G sb.^ 17. Orig,, and freq. down to the end 
of the 16th cent., written as two words.] 

A. sb. 1 , Some unspecified or indetenninate 
thing (material or immaterial). 

For something like see Like 2 e, 2 f. 

(rt) c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Matt, xx, 20 Da com to him zebedels 
beama modor. . sum ptngc fram him blddende. c xzoo On^iiN 
3363 Her icc wile sha;wenn 5uw Sumin hing to wilerr 
takenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 11928 f/ar Jesus did in his barn- 
liide Sum-thing Jiat cs of to rede, 1340 Ayenb. ^s Huanne 
..me him hat zomplng pet him pinghhard,hehim excusep. 
2382 WYCLipZi//&<r vii. 4oSymound, 1 haue sum thing for to 
seye to thee. 1503 Dunbar Thistle fr Rose 23 Jn my 
honour sum thing thow go wryt. ^1594 T, B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad, IL 592 To doc some thing without cause. i6ox 
Shaks. AlCs Well i. iiL 248 'i’here’s something in’t Wore 
tlien my Fathers skill.^ 1638 R. Baker ir. Balzac's Lett, 
(vol. 11) 91 Yet something must be done for examples sake. 
i68x Dryden Span. Friar iv. 1, Nay, if you will com- 
plain, you shall f^or something. {Beats him.) 3779 Mirror 
No. 27, A slip of paper, with something written on it. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xxii. He read something in the looks of 
his soldiers, which even he was obliged to respect. 1863 
A. lji.o}>\r\F.LD Mem. Bf Blom/ieldl.v. 323 His speeches 
were those of one who bad something to .say, not of one 
who had to say something. 1805 Mrs. Ckoker Village 
Tales {xZft) 30 There, to the left, was something coming 
rapidly through the crops I 

Prov.phr. 1562 J. Wv.\\\ooz> Prov. ff Eptgr,{xZhi) 332 
Some thyng is better then nothyng. 1638 Sanderson Serm. 
(16S1) II. 97 Something, we say, hathsome savour. 

attrib. 2593 Shaks. Rich, //, n. ii- 36 For nothing bath 
begot my something greefe. 

b. Used as a substitute for a name or part of 
one,. or other particular, which is not remembered 
or is immaterial, etc. 

1764 G. WiLLi.\MS in \tssc Sehvyn Coniemp, (1843) I* 
295 i.ady Something (jrcy is here. 1779 C’tess Upper 
Ossouv ibid. IV. 75 Another man has sworn to shoot a Miss 
Something, n'importc, if she did not run awav with him 
from the Opera. 38x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xvi, ‘ His name is 
Craig— Craig— something, is it not?* ‘Craigengelt is the 
fellow's name,* said the Waster. 386* Borrow Wild Wales 
xxxix, 1 passed by a place called^ Llan something. *8^ 
Baden-Powell i^tatabele Cam/aigni, I..just caught the 
five something train. 

c. Some liquor, drink, or food; esp, in phr. to 


take something. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxxii, Lady Louisa. .dea>ired 
to take something before we began our rambles. 3779 
Mirror'^o. 25, Come in and have a gla.ss of something after 
your ride. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. iv, I'Jl give you a 
drop of something to keep the cold out. 

d. Used (with between ) to denote an intermediate 
stage or grade- 

1821-30 Lo. Gxikburn Mem. u. (1874) 105 He walked 
with a slow stealthy step— something 1/ctwecn a walk and 
a hirple. 1823 Scott Quentin D, xviii. An officer, who, 
having taken Deacon's orders, held something between a 
secular and ecclesiastical character. 

e. Used to denote an undefined or unknown 
occupation, or a person in respect of this. 


SOMETHING. 

1874 Burnabd My Timexy. 130 May I be prompler.or 
rall-boy, or something? 1886 Pascoe London o/ To'dov 
11. (ed. 3) 37 1 he restless gentlemen who are ‘ somethin-' in 
the city , but no one knows what, ** 

2. A certain part, portion, amount, or share (of 
some thing, quality, etc.) ; freq., a small part or 
amount, a slight trace. 

C1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 157 Dele hit swo, Jiat ech nedi. 
haue sum hng (ter-of. a 1300 Cursor M. 9330 To quam 
titan he gaf sum.thing Of his might. 1388 Wyclif 7 oshna 
yii. I Sum ^mg of the halewid thing. C1470 Hihry tPal- 
w sum thing spek I will 1562 

\Vix^ET lEhs. (S.l.S.) I. 4 Albeit the time be schorl, sum. 
thing of 3our prais man we speik. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Eelig. Med. i. § 12 A set of things that carry in their Front 
••something of Divinity. 1677 Yarranton Eng.Imfim. 
55, I hope.. I may see something of the Improvement., 
ootuo to pass. 1710 Tatter No. 245 r 2 Her voice loud and 
shrill,.. and something of a Welch accent. 1780 Mirror 
No. 81, 1 here was sometliing of hustle, as well as of sorrow, 
all over the house. 1815 Scott Guy M. xliii. Something of 
the lone, and manners, and feeling of a gentleman. 1840 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I, 319 He has generally .seen 
something of foreign countries. 2874 Gkfen Short 'J/ist. 
VIII. § 5. 511 The two Fletchers, ..in iheir unreadable alle- 
gories, still preserved something of their master’s sweetness. 

b. Const, of with adjective. Obs. or arch. 

1654 Dorothy Osborne Lett. (x888) 257 Love, which, 
sure, has something of divine in it. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boccalini's Ad7tts.fr. Parnass. 293 As if something of un- 
seemly, or misbecoming had been asked her. 

c. Something of to a certain extent or 
degree a (person or thing of the kind specified). 

X7XX Addison Spect. No. 106 f 6 Sir Roger, amidst all his 
good Qualitie.s, is something of an Humourist. 3780 Mirror 
No. 70, As he was something of a sportsman, my guardians 
often permitted me to accompany him to the field. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1B16) 1. 231, 1 am somethin!; 
of a judge of china myself. 1826 Disraeli V. Grey 11. xiii, 
Dormer, who wa.s.. something of an epicure, looked rather 
annoyed. 

3 . Followed by an adjective. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxiii. 20 Thei ben to sekinge sum thing 
certeynere [L. atiquid certius], 3598 SiiAia>. Metry IV, in. 
iii. 75 Ibers something extraordinary in thee. 1610 — 
Temp. in. iii. 94 I'th name of something holy, Sir, wliy 
stand you In tins strange stare? 1663 S. Patrick Parab, 
Pilgr, (1687) 8x The desire, .of speaking something extra- 
ordinary on this occasion. 2737 Gentl. Mag. Vii. 182/2 
The Epigram, .seems lo have something Serious and Noble 
in the Fiirn. 2779 Mirror No. 61, The most eccentric of 
them all have something venerable about them. 2819 Scott 
Leg. Montr, xii, Something there was cold in his address, 
and sinister in his look. 2888 Academy 24 Apr. 253/3 
Within an ace or so of being something very good indeed. 

b. Something damp or shorty a drink ; spirits. 
slang or eollo^. 

ciZ%i Hood m W, Jordan Autobiogr. (1853) IV. 202, 1 
shall never take ’.•something short ’ without dedicating it to 
the same loa«!t, 2B65 Slang Diet. 240 Something damp^ a 
dram, a drink, a 1904 in Eng, Dial, Did, s.v., She always 
had a drop of something short in her tea (Oxf.}» 

4 . In more emphatic use : A thing, fact, person, 
etc., of some value, consideration, or regard. 

Something in the windi see Wind sb. 

1582 N.T, (Rbemisb) Cal, vi. 3 If any man estceme him 
self to be something, whereas he is notning. z6tx Beaum. 

& Fl, King 4 No King iir. ii, To set him. .in my rowle, 
the two hundred and thirteenth man, which is some- 
thing, 1621 '1*. Williamson tr. Goulart’s Wise V/ei/lard 
203, I have so spent my dayes, that I account of my 
setfe, as one that bath serued for some vse, and for some- 
thing in the world. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 274 So 
we may not..faI«cly imagine we are Something, when in 
Truth we are Nothing. 2739-56 'DovDMOGzFam. EsrposUor 
clxx. (1799) II. 4x9 Now you say something, signifies among 
us, You s|^ak right. 180* Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, 
(j8x6) 1. ML 200 If he could even recover five guineas of it, 
it would Lc something. 2865 Whewell in ^frs. S. Douglas 
Life (2881) 540, I shall ha\e Kate's sued dear face there; 
and that will be something. 2887 J.owell Democracy 
It is something that two great nations have looked at each 
other kindly through their tears. 

b.-ln the phr. There's something in it, etc. 

i68r Roxb. Ball. (1884) V. 255 Their being in Print 


signifies something in’l. 2723 Berkeley Hylas 4 Phil. ii. 
Wks. 187X I. 300 There is indeed something in what you 
say. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe ir. (Globe) 36^^ There is some^ 


you 

thfng in it^ I am persuaded from my own itxperience. x8x8 
T. L. Pe:acock Nightm. Abbey xiv. (2891) 227 True, Raven, 
there is something in that. 1 will lake your advice. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 202 She can talk; And there is some- 
thing in it, ns you say. 

C. To make something of to make important 
or useful ; to improve or raise in some way ; to 
succeed in utilizing to some extent. 

1778 ^Ixss Burney Evelina xxvj. She told them that she 
had it in her head to make something of me. 28x4 Jank 
Austen (1851) 85 If the part is trifling >hc wilt 
have more credit in making something of it- 2836 Mrs. 
Sherw'ood H. Milner iil xvi. 310 His hopes of making 
something of the young man. 2870 RocEB.sy/i>/. Gleanings 
Ser. II. 246 Calumny made something of his relations with 
William Tooke. • 

5 . With article or demonstrative pronoun, or in 
plural ( = sense i): a. With adj. preceding. 

sing. 1577 Harrison ii. vi. (1677) 1. 163 •) 

something was allowed in ihc morning 10 young cinidren. 
2661 Glasvill Van.Dogm. 145 A very* slender something 
in a Fable. 2682 Creech Lucretius lit. 75 . Then wc mu>t 
add a fourth to this frame, A fourth something, but without 
a name. 1778 Mme. D'Ardlay Diar ^- 18 June, An inward 
something which I cannot account for, prepares me to 
expect a reverse. 2800 .Mrs. Mourtray Fam.lW. 

165 An vnzccovDtnhlc something accmtd alwzys to prevent 

their getting further. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng, (iSyS) IL 
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vi. Qx Evejy monastery. .had. .its special something, to 
attract the interest of the people. x8^ Bowen Let^ic iv. 64 
It is only an indeterminate something. ^ 

//. x64z H. More Song- Soul 11. 1. iv, 2 Bringing hid 
Noughts into existencie, Or sleeping Somethings into wide 
day-fight. 17*8 Pope Dnncicul 1. 54 Here she beholds 
Chaos dark and deep, Where nameless Somethings in their 
causes sleep. x^4 Pall J/all Mag, Dec. 6ox Whisper- 
ing soft Somethings in Italian. 1^7 Atlantic Monthly 
LXXIX. 139 The title of a group of miniature essays., 
devoted to airy somethings. 

b. Withowt prec, aclj. Also with genitive (cf. 2). 
In the x6-i7tli cent, somethings is occasionally found in 
the sense of some things. 

sin^, 1587 GoLDiNcDtf/l/<3r//rt>' 1.(1592)4 Nowebetweene 
nothing and something, (how little so euer that something 
can bee) there is an infinite space. ^ 1590 Shaks. Com, Err, 
11. ii. 52 Marry sir, for this something that yougaue me for 
nothing. 17^6 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lnsiaii Dissert. 160/1 
The opposition of it to the arch-angel Michael.. carries in 
it a someihing which must displease. 1798 Coleridge Anc, 
Mar, HI. i, I saw a something in the Sky, No bigger than 
ray fist. 1807 T, Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 37 Experi- 
ments . . to discover what that somethingxt. 1848 Thackeray 
Vanity^ Fair Ivi, The youn^ gentlemen ..might learn a 
someihing of every known science. 1B94 Parry Stud, Crt, 
Composers 224 They only wanted words at all as a some- 
thing to excuse their using their voices. 

Pl, 1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1S45 VII. 30X You 
allow, .your own nothings to be somethings, xjyj Gentl. 
Mag. yW, 560/1, I know Hands, in which a Parcel of 
Nothings would make a finer Appearance than other 
Peoples Somethings.^ 1789 Charlotte Smith Etkelinde 
(1814) II. 143 By having written certain somethings which 
he was assured by his friends were specimens of uncommon 
and original genius. 

o. A certain amount of mone^. 
x8*^ Scott Chron. Canongate vi. He.. had enjoyed 
legacies, and laid by a something of his own, upon which 
he now enjoys ease with dignity. 

6 . a. Something or oilier^ = sense i and ib. 

(a) X707 Rejl, vhon Ridicule 2x8 ’Tis hard at long run 
not to drop something or other, that may notifie their Dis- 
position of Mind. ^5* Foote Taste ii. Wks. 1799 I. 20 A 
sort of Queen, or wife, or something or other to somebody. 
1873 B. Harte Fiddletown 27 He was arrested on suspi- 
cion of being something or other. 1897 Flandrau Harvard 
Episodes yyj The piece was a Spanish someihing or. other 
through which a tambourine shivered at intervals. 

(^) 1858 Longp. M, Siandish jr, The battle of somcthin^- 
or-other. 1897 ‘H, S. Merriman* /« /Cedar's Tents vi, 
The guide, .\ntonio someihing-or-other. 
b. Something else i in suggestive use, 

1844 Dickens AI, Chuz. xliii, More farewells, more some- 
thing else*s] a parting word from Martin, 
a Comb,i as something-nothings etc. 

18x7 Coleridge Biogr, Lit, (Bohn) 58 In alt these cases 
the real agent is a something-nothing-everything. X884 
Tennyson Bechet iin i, Henry. Wliat did you ask her? 
Rosamund, Seme daily something-nothing. 

7 . As adj. Used euphemistically for ^damned’’ 
or other expletive. 

1859 Francis Heivion Dogvane (x888) 252 It’s the 
somethingest robbery I ever saw in my life. z8^ Lees Se 
Clutterbuck B,C. jSSp xxxii, This is the somethinget 
somethingest railway 1 ever struck. 

B. adv. In some degree; to some extent; 
somewhat ; rather, a little. 

Except as an archaism, this use chiefly survives in con- 
structions which admit of the word being felt os a noun. 

1 . a. Qualifying a verb. 

c 1*75 Warn. Samaria 7 in O. E. ATise,^ Al so he J)ider- 
ward summing neyhleyhte, He sende his apostles by-voren. 
1530 Baynton in Palsgr. Introd. 12 Our Engb'she tong bath 
some thyng allred theyr. .terminations. 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholas's Voy. i. xxii, 28 We something doubted 
the gallies of Genua. X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 12 
Conies. .something resemble a wilde Cat. 1655 Fuller 
Ch, Hist, I. 40 Many are unsetled about him,.. these may 
be someihing satisfied if [etc.]. 1785 Holcroft Tales 0/ 
Castle I. 128, 1 shall be something relieved of a load of 
sorrow which oppressed me. x8oz W. Fowler Corr, (1907) 
45, I think they may shrink something before they be put 
in use. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1, 463 The scarcely 
ambiguous answer was something softened the following day. 

b. Qualifying a prepositional or adverbial ex- 
pression of place, extent, distance, time, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 7 Than shall the o be sounded almost lyke 
this diphthonge and some thyng in the noose. 1576 in 
Reg, Mag, Sig. Scot. (1886) 753/2 Ane merche stane set and 
put sumthing bewest the end of the said dyke. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. HI. L 133 For 't must be done to Night, And some- 
thing from the Pallace. x6xi — M'int, T. 11. ii. 55 Please 
you comt someihing neerer. 1677 Yarranton Estg.Improv. 
55, 1 have been something long upon this Theme. 1697 
Loud. Gas, No. 3310/4 .A brown Gelding something above 
14 hands high, ..and someihing thin footed before. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 297 Our Guide I^ing something 
before us. 1759 Sterne Tr, Shandy ii.xvli, His left hand, 
raised something a^ve his stomach.^ 2844 Disraeli 
Coningshy iii. iii, He is a man something under thirty. 
1849 Buskin Seven Lamps v. § xxii. 158 The whole reach- 
ing to something above a man’s height. 1896 Gov Boothby 
Dr. Nikola Iv. 79 In something under a quarter of an hour 
we had reached the wharf. 

2 . a. Qualifying an adj. 

Freq. in the Z7th and i8th centuries. Now rare or dial. 
Also in dial, and colloq. use as an intensive with such adjs. 
as cruel, /rightjul, etc, 

CX5XO Barclay Afirr, Gd, Manners (1570) Biiij, Thou 
seest diuets wayes oft leading to one place, Thone some- 
thing open, thother close and shit. 1^8 Turner Nojnes 
Herbes (E.b.S.) 55 So hath a nauet a longe roote and som- 
ihjTige yealowishe. xfiiy Moryson Itin. i. i8r Who was 
of stature something tall, and corpulent. x666 Marvel 
Cerr, Wks. (Grosarti II. 194 There is one Bill orderd to 
be brought in of a something new nature. 1708 Swift 


Sacram. Test Wks. 1755^ II. 1. 124, I have the misfortune 
to be somethingsingularin this beliefi 1791 Mrs. Inchoald 
Ne.xt-door Neighbours Iti. ii, Sir George is something 
nervous. 1827 (Cooper Prairie 1 . 30 They told us ^low, 
we should find settlers something tninnish hereaway. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. I. 170 Indiflerent to the obligations of 
gratitude, and something careless of the truth. . 

Comb. 1^2 Shaks. Ham, iii. L 181 Haply the Seas, .shall 
cxpell This someihing setled matter in his heart. x6o8 
Chapman Bj/ron's Comp. iit. ii, Others that with much 
strictness imitate The something-stooping carriage of my 
neck. 1842 Tennyson IPill IVaterproof 131 In a court he 
saw A something-pottle-bodied boy. 

+ b. With a or an inserted before the adj, Ohs, 
1588 J. Read xt.ArcxuP Comp.AIeih. 77 b, Incorporate it 
so that it may become^ something an harci Emplaister, 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen, /P’,1, ii. 2x5, I was borne with a white head, 
& somthing a round belly. 1615 G, Sandys Trav, 12 
Having a secure hauen, yet with someihing a dangerous 
entrance, 1664 H. More Myst, tnig, xiv. 163 These seem 
to have something an over-near affinity with..Hcresie. 
X770 Waruurton in W. & Hurd Lett. (x8co) 455, I have 
now had something a longer intermission from my pain. 
1784 R. Bagc Barham Dosuns 1. 26 Will you, .increase 
your .sister’s fortune to make her someihing a more suitable 
match? 

c. Qualifying an adv. of manner. 

XSS8 Greene Pandosto (1843) *7 She began to simper 
something sweetcly. z6ix Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 825 Being 
something gently consider’d, lie bring you where he is 
aboord. ^ 1707 Curios, in Hush, 4* Card, ai What he calls 
a Courtier he uses something roughly. 1713 Berkeley 
Hylas 4 Phil, i, Tbe^ inferences sound something oddly. 
1822 Scott Nigel xvii, * I said Grahame. sir, not Grime,' 
said Nigel, something shortly.^ 1850 Dickens Christ- 
mas Stories, Haunted House t, ‘Or said I, something 
snappishly. 

d. With a comparative adj. or adv 

*59* Soliman 4- Pers. v. iv. 130 Yet some thing more con- 
tentedly I die For that [etc.J. 16x5 G. Sandys Trar, X40 
This place is something better then desert. 1669 Stormy 
AlarinersMag, v. xii. 57 The Stick being something more 
than the diam. at the Base_^ Ring. xyx3 S. Sewall Diary 
2 Nov, (1879) II. 406 Sam. is something better, yet full of 
pain.^ 173s Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia, Voy. ii, xi, I found 
him in a Straw-Hat something larger than those of his 
Subjects. z82x Scott Kenihv. xxxi, You have done your 
duty someihing more than boldly. 1829 — Anne 0/ U, xv. 
Because my thoughts came slower, m.ay be, and something 
duller, than those of other folk. x886 Stevenson Kid- 
napped X, Now this song, .is something less than just to me. 
©. Followed by too and adj. or adv. Noworr/;. 
i6ro Shaks. Temp, iif. 5^ 1 prattle Something too 
xvildely- 266S H, More Div, Dial, II. 38 Someihing too 
copious a digression. 1671 SHAO\yELL Humourist v, It Is 
something too sudden and temerarious. 1709 bins. Manley 
Sccr.Alern.Uy^^) III. 46Somethingtoolargea Head. 1720 
De Foe Capt, Singleton i. (1840) 3 This fell out something 
too soon. 1821 Scott Kenil-w, xii, I got something too 
deep into his secrets. 1831 -^Cast, Dang, vi, We have 
bad something too much of this. 

ff. Followed by with and a superlative,® 
somewhat or rather (soon, often, etc.). ' Obs, rare, 
x63x Massinger Emperor East ir. i, Shall 1 become a 
votary to Hymen Before my youth hath sacrificed to Venus? 
’Tis something with the soonest. 1697 Sooth Serm. III. 
282 Even that perhaps may be something with the ofteoest. 

3 . In various miscellaneous constructions. 

x6gx Wood Oxon, II, 179 Say and Sele was.. averse 
to the Court ways, something out of pertinaciousness, 1790 
in J. Haggard Rep, Consist. Crt. (1822; 1. 81 Her deposition 
..b highly coloured and inflamed,. .something in the style 
really of a French novel. 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain 
xxxvi. It was.. built something in the Moorish taste. 1897 
Academy 9 Jan. 48/1 Something a bore to many, by reason 
of talking like a book in coat and breeches. 

Hence (chiefly as nonce-xoords') So'metMng v. 
Irons, , used colloq. in pa. pple, as a euphemism for 
‘ damned ’ or other imprecation, esp, in the phr. 
to see (one) somethinged first, Somethiagean a, 
(cf. somethingih below), f So'inethingisli adv., 
somewhat. Somethingth a., used to supply the 
place of a number, name, etc., which is not dis- 
tinctly remembered or is immaterial (cf, quots. 
and Something A, i b), 

1859 F, Fwncis N. Dogvane (1888) 108 As for paying for 
him, tell him I'll see him ‘somethinged first. X867 H, 
Kingsley Sitcote 0/ S. xii, He said that he would be some- 
thinged if he gave way. 1882 Miss Braddon /)//, Royal 
II. 92 ‘Self-will be — somethinged' growled Leonard. 
X837 Dickens Pickio. xv. Four ‘something-ean singers in 
the costume of their country. 1777 Vanbrugh's Trav. Wife 
IV. iii, Why, she really has the air of a sort of a woman a 
little ‘somethingish out of the common. X87X Meredith 
H. Richmond xii. He killed Harry’s friend Seneca in the 
cighty-'fomethingth year of hb age. 1891 Duncan Amer, 
Girl in London 194 The wife of Colonel So-and-so, com- 
manding the sometbingth .something. Academy 
J4p/i There is a new novel from her pen— her fifiy-some- 
thingtb, we believe. 

SoTnetlliligneSS. [f. as prec. + -KESS.] The 
fact or state of being something; real or naaterial 
existence, entity. 

1675 Duffett Mock Tempest v. i. The nothingness of the 
Mouse,.. the sorncthingness, yea the fullness of it, X760-2 
Goldsm. at. World xW, What an unusual share of some- 
thingness in his whole appearance 1 X839-48 Bailey Festus 
xix. 204 A star falls, and we track a cold dark mass Of 
trembling half-ttansparent someihingness.^ 1890 Universal 
Rev. 15 June 247 The stages. .have invariably been from a 
nothinEuess of ignorant impotence to a little somethingness 
of highly self-conscious, arduous performance, 

Sozuetime (so’mtaim), adv, (and a."). Forms: 
3-6 sometysio, 6- sometime, 4“^ sorntymo, 


4, C Sc, -tym, 4-5, 7 -time; 4-6 sumtyme (6 
Bun^-), 4 -time, 5 -tym ; 4 sumetime, 5 -tyme. 
[f. Some tz.i + Time sb, Down to the x6th c. written 
either as one word or as two ; even in later use 
the distinction between sometime and some time 
is not always clear (cf. Some a^ 4 c),] 

1 . At one time or another, with the possibility 
of recurrence or repetition ; now and then ; occa- 
sionally; ® Sometimes i. 

Common in the i6thand 17th centuries ; now rare ox Obs. 

Z340 Hamfole Pr. Cottsc. 5880 parfor maysters som tyme 
uses pe >rand pat has childer to lere. c 1375 Cursor At, 
*3*85 (Fairf.), Jet fallis sum-time in fraunce wodemen atte 
saint lones tide atte he krrke bote to bide. 1400 tr, Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 81 But som-tyme hb Reubarb is 
venomous. £^^1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1.44 An hid defaut 
is sumtyme in nature. _t54S Raynalo Byrth Manhynde 
63 Lykewyse somiyme it commeth to passe that the syde 
of the chylde commeth forwarde. 1592 Timme Ten Eng, 
Lepers Mj, They. .grow verie impacient, and some time 
dispaire of release. 1622 Wither Philarete (X633) K 5 b. 
My heart is sometime heavy, when I smile. 1679 Puller 
Moder, Ch. Eng, (1843) But sometime fear is the 
beginning of wisdom. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 
Aij, I am apt to think, a Dedication sometime to be none 
of the least [troublesome]. 1809 Svd. Smith Serm. I. 286 
The very name used to denote it, however unjustly it may 
be, .sometime, applied. 


f b. Sometime . . , sometime, used to introduce 
antithetical words, clauses, etc. Also with some- 
times in the first or second place. Obs. 

{a) X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 343S pus M’ere. . he saxons Some 
tyme aboue^ & some (tyme) binehe. 1390 Gower Conf. 
II. 28 Somtime nay, somtime yee, Somtime he cam, som- 
time noght. X4SX Capcr. /.//e St. Gilbert 102 He be-gaii to 
pray, sumtyme loud, sumtyme soft, sumtyme saying, sum- 
lyrae singing, r 1537 De Bp.nese Meas. Lande Aj, Som- 
tyme the sellers, .somtyme y« byers.. be greatly deceyued 
by the meters thereof, 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's 
Conq, E. ind. I. iti. 10 Going in such sort, as sometime he 
kept the Sea, and sometime droue towards the lande. i56o 
H. Bloome Archii, A j, Cutta, are drops sometime round, 
sometime In Triangle fashion, xyoo Wallis in Collect. 
(O.H.S.) I, 316 Dr, Keil sometime at Oxford and sometime 
at Cambridge alternately, hath, .gone through a course of 
Anatomy. 

(^) 1589 R- Harvey PI. Pcrc, (1590) 2 Sometime these 
madcaps be at a fra^ : sometimes at a feast. z 6 zz Burton 
Anat, Mel, 1. Ii, v. liL 226 This humor.. is sometime in the 
substance of the Braine, sometimes contained in the Mem- 
branes.., sometimes in the passages [etc.]. 

. {c) 2599 Shaks. Much Ado iii. iii. 142 Sometimes fash- 
ioning tiiem like Pharaoes souldiours. sometime like god 
BeU (iriests.., sometime like the shauen Hercules. 2674 
Govt, Tongue v. § 2. 120 Somtimes a man invents a perfect 
falsity of another; somtime he that do’s not invent it, 
yet reports it. *68r R, L’Estrancr Tully's OJficcs 129 
For sometimes Bodily Goods fall in Competition trith the 
Goods of Fortune: sometime Outward Goods with Those 
of the Body: and sometime again [etc.], 
c. With different correlatives. 
a 1425 Cursor At, 7433 (Trin,), Oherwhile wlh harpe, sum- 
tyme with song. X5^Z54X [see Otherwiiilf.s 2]. . 1586 
[see Otherwihle 2J. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vi, 11. v. 9 Some- 
time, the Flood preuailes; and than the Winde. £<2654 
Gataker Parker in Fuller Abel AW/V. (1867) lI. iB He 
forbare 'not frequently to preach,. .sometime in his *own 
cathedral church, and at other times in the toivns and 
villages abroad. 2720 [see Otherwihle 2]. 

2 . fa. At a certain time, on a particular occa- 
sion, in the past; once. Obs. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8958 Some time as pb gode mold 
in to halle com. 2375 in Horstmann Aliengl. Leg. (1878) 
130/2 Y trowe wel pow desyre to ele sum del Of pe frut of 
paradys pat pow of ele som tyme- 1422 tr. Seereta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 195 Well sholdiste thou remenber the pat Sum 
tym the Quen of Inde the send fair yeftis. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Avian xv, This fable of an asse whiche somtyme 
fond the skjmne of a lyon. 2526 PUgr. Perf. (W, de W. 
JS3*) 3 b, As it was somtyme shewed to Noe in the tyme of 
tlie vniuersal flode. 2581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Couv. 
iiL (1586) 147 b, Like as the Craubh sometime did. Who 
[etc.]. 1620 Frier Rush x There was sometime beyond the 
Sea edified and founded a certaine house. 1653 Baxter 
Saints' Rest 111. vi. (1662) 387 Let the power speak, which 
sometime said, * Lazarus arise ! ’ x66r Vssuza Foxver of 
Princes i, (1683) 50 The first Christian Emperour Constan- 
tine ui>ed thb speech sometime unto bis Bishops. 

fb. At one time ; in former times, formerly,'. Obs, 
The quotations under ib) illustrate the usage with the 
substantive verb. 

(a) C1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 6905 Wbylom 
\v.r. som tymej Bretons landes wonnen;. . Nowar pey nought 
so mykel of my'ght. 2387“® T. Usk Test, Love \\i. in. 
(Skeat) I. 136 Somtyme, er it were while, it might have be 
nat white. 14.. Guy Warm. 4655 Some t>-me were of 
grete honowre. £■2460 Yoscxzscxiz Abs. Lijn. Aten, iioZ^t 
131 The kjug off Ffniunce myght not suintyinc dyyende 
off his demaynes. .so mich as myght tho the kynge off fcng. 
land. SS3S Coverdale tVisti. v. 3 These are they, whom 
we somtyme had in derision, & iested vpon. 1570-0 T*h- 
BARnE Ferami. Kent (1826) 193 Farley. . belonged somenme 
to the Monks of Christs church in Canlethuric. J- 

PORV tr. Leo’s Africa it. 66 It was sometime B°“' “J ^ 
certaine tyiant. alyooEvnLY.t Dtaryo%]n\y '^7^4 
. . gentleman, with whom my son was sometime brrf J" Ar 
del Housa 1786-1805 Tooke Pnrley (1B29) I. „ 

verb Tltttr was some time R?“ve to 

(6) a 1400 Maumdev. (1839 vtu. 93 Also fro Betl^>= to 
Jerico.was somtyme a Iitylle Cytea C1440 ^g^xrov 
Of Inde Somtyme thcr was a nobyll kynff- '4.o4 I'J’t’on 

FailestfAl/imce-m\,Somtyme wm a 

a fotojatour. rs3S_Cov^ 

A^eh” 1^0-6 LAMUtRDE /'rrom#. A'c^(iS 26) 283 Where 
Ca sometime an aundeat Church erected by the Romanes. 
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fc. In descriptive clauses introduced by that, 
i 3®7 I revisa Higden^s^^ III. 129 Scleucus, )?at was 
somtyme plegge and prisoner at Rome, c 1400 Deslr. Troy 
1729 Our Cite lor sothe, l^at sum lyme was here, Ijjaij Brent. 
J44S tr. Claudian in Avglia XXVIII, 269 Belhyn excytyng 
craftys lefie J^at som tyme were wele knowe. 

d. In similar use with omission or ellipse of 
relative and verb. Now arch. 


a 1325 MS, Rawl. 8.^20 if. 31 b, No^t with stondinde l^e 
slatut sume time at Westmunestre..i made, c 1375 Cursor 
M, 13563 (Fairf.), pen ansquared he sum time bhnde. 1423 
Cal, Letier-bk. ‘ ’ (1909) 288 Sir Edward, sumtyme Kjmg 
of Ynglond. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 16 To Raffe Otle 
sumtyme my man. 1542 Udall Erasm, Apo^/t. 210 b, Asia 
sometyme the.. welthiest countree of the worlde, had., 
been spoyled bj' Alexander. x6oo Holland Ltvy xxxvin. 
viii. 987 To have mercie and pitie of their nation sometime 
linked in amitie unto them. 1633 Rutheuford Lett, (1862) 

I, 103 The visage of our Nazarites, sometime whiter than 
snow, is now become blacker than a coal. 1771 Antiq. 
Sarisb, 109 His body lies ..under a large marble stone, 
sometime inlaid with brass. 1794 Bloomfield Rep, 14 A 
Negro Woman, sometime the Properly of H., became free. 
1852 Gentl, Mag, Jan. 9 John Jewel, sometime Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

+ e. With oJqiX genitive, denoting former owner- 
ship or proprietary rights. Obs, 

1423 Co7>e>xtry Leet Bk. 52 A house with gardyne sumtyme 
off John Askemare. 2486 St, Mary at Hill (1905) i 
The tenement sumtyme Rauf a Berj’es. 1556 Chron, Grey 
Friars (Camden) 48 Ibe church sumtyme the Gray freeres. 

£ Preceded by a pronoun or article. Passing 
into adj, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 27 Alle the grete tresours..of 
hir sayd somtyme husbonde sichee. ^1585 Montgomerie 
Sonn,ye, Hou..that som tym peirles place. .in furious 
flamniis did burne, z62z Bp. Diatribs 144 Agree- 

ing with Tremellius, his sometime Colleague. 1637 Ruther- 
ford Lett. (1862) I. 254, 1 wonder now of my sometime 
boldness to chide and quarrel Christ. 1756 Connoisseur 
No. 118 f 7 The sometime Professor of Astronomy at 
Gresham Collepe. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. l. (1863) 
235 Our sometime constable, the tipsiest, .0? men, is dead. 
1889 Swinburne Study B, jonson 103 A sometime student 
of the secular [poet]. 

+ 3 . At ox in sometime^ =2b. Obs,. 

Cf. examples with some time under Some a)- 2 h (a). 

1340 Hampole Rr. Consc, 765 Fone men may now fourty 
yhere pas, And,foner fifty als in somtym was. 1552 Elyot, 
Aliguoties^nX. sometime. 157^ W. Fulke Con/, Sanders 
541 At somtime, no citiein Italic was so notable as Rome. 

4 . At some future time ; on a future occasion. 
Also in phr. sometime or other, 

C1386 Chaucer Knt's T, 385 For po^ible is, ..That by 
som cas, syn fortune is chaunge.able, Thow maist to thy 
desir som tyme'atteyne, Man 0/ LauPs T, 12 Parfay, 
seistow, somtyme he rekene shaU 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
XV. 42 Suppois the servand be Inng vnquit, The lord sum- 
tyme rewaird will it, 1545 Ascham Toxoph, ii. (Arb.) 159, 

1 must nedes somtyme tel you of myne owne experience, 
^1654 Gataker Whitgi/t in FnWer Abel Rediv, (1867) 

II. 199 His lectures. .are said to remain yet under hope of 
seeing sometime further light.^ 1741 Berkeley Lett, Wks. 
1871 IV. 268 You may sometime or other come to Bath. 
1839-52 Bailey Festus 136 Thou too and all the stars.. 
ShaU sometime range in bliss the spirit-pasturing skies. 
1879 Howells L, Aroostook (1883) I. 156 ‘WUl you tell 
me?* ‘Yes, sometime.* 

"b. In attrib. use, with precedinjj pron. or article. 
a 1641 Bp. MoONTAGu..4c/r 4- Mon, (1642) i57Themeanes 
which he had appointed for their sometime happinesse to 
come. 1787 Anna Seward ie«. (1811) I. 386 Materials 
whose sometime publication I meditate. 1805 Ibid, VI. 241 
The sometime resurrection of tlie body. 

5 . At some indefinite or indeterminate point of 
time; at some time or other. 

1590 Shaks. Mids, N, It. i. 253 There sleepes Tytania, 
sometime of the night. [1797 Encycl, Brit, (ed. 3) I. 321/1 
Some time in May, the rows must be evened.] 1818 
CoDBETT Polit, Beg-, XXXIII. 432 Thb letter was sent 
off sometime in October. 1832 Southev Hist, Penins, 
lPar\l\, 279 It was sometime in the nth century. 1864 
Tennyson AylntePs F, 685 Where indeed 'I'hc roof so lowly 
hut that beam of Heaven Dawn'd sometime thro’ the door- 
way? 1890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Col, lUformer (iBgi) J71 
Grant made the light, sometime after nightfall. 

■f-b. Just now; recently. Obs. 

1779 Sheridan St. Patrick's Day it. ii, 1 was sometime 
taken with a sudden giddiness, and Humphrey.. ran to my 
assistance. 

6. a. With since, =some time ago. rare. 

The use of the compound in place of the two separate 
wordsfiawr time'i is evidently due to association with sense 5. 
'a 1700 Evelyn Diary 13 .Apr. 1652, The letter which some- 
time since 1 sent to Deane Cosin’s proselyted son. 1792 
Charlotte Smith Desmondlll. 244 Thesubject was some- 
time since exhausted between us. t^7 Daily F ews 13 Sept. 
7/1 A sometime since completed [railway] line, 
b. For some time, rare 
1801 Lnsignan IV. 177 She answered that she was very 
well, and had slept better than she had done sometime. 

Sometimes (s^mtaimz), Forms: 6 som- 
tymes, 6-7 -times ; Sc. 6 sum tymes, 8 -tyms ; 
6 sometymes, 6- sometimes, [f. Some a.i 7 -h 


‘imes pi. of Time jp.J 

1 . On some occasions; at times; now and then. 

Cf. Sometime i. , „ u .l 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W 1531) 4 t b, He..sheweth vs 
iomtymes the softe rodde of his swele disciplyne. 1378 
Gosson in Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 77 which 

hath trod awry. 1634 SiR T. HEaBERT Prav. 87 Hither 
sometimes the King rcpaircs. 1674 

2x2 Just a.s notable Rogues are hanged and quartered som- 
Limes with their Pardons about their N ccks. 1749 Smollett 
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(1782) IV. afe Three famous physicians, 
of curing their patients sometimes. 
1780 M xrror No. X05, 1 mean those little lecture.^ on morality, 
sometimes known by the name of scandal. 1849 Macaulay 
*Hst, Eng, X. II. 565 Sometimes he spoke so haughtily that 
«« provoked into making insolent replies. 

1884 R» \V, Church Bacon iii. 60 He liked.. to generalise 
in shrewd and sometimes cynical epigrams. 

b. With a correlative (see quots. and cf. Some- 
time I b and c). 

(a) 159® Spenser F, Q, ii. vl 3 Sometimes she sung, as 
loud as larke m aire, Sometimes she laught [etc.]. [i6it 
Shaks. IVint, T, in. iii. 20 Sometimes her head on one 
side, some another.] 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 87 A 
slreame of water, sometimes so broad as the Thames at 
London, but other sometimes neerc dried vp. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr, I. 42 Somtimes sighingly and somtimes comfort* 
ably. 1728 \uhxt Serious Call x, (1898) 129 To be sometimes 
chaste and modest, and sometimes not. 1776 Trial 0/ 
Luiidocomarrt'i/^ Sometimes he wrote the bonds himself 
in Nagree, sometimes in Bengal, but always signed them 
with his own hand. 1849 M. Arnold Strayed RezAler 265 
Sometimes a wild*hair'd Msenad; Sometimes a Faun with 
torches ; And sometimes. . the divine, Bclov’d lacchus, 1901 
Cycl, Tour, Club Gaz, Oct. 389 Running downhill, some- 
times with, and sometimes witliout, a brake. 

{b) 1600 J. PoRV tr. Leo*s Africa vii. 294 Sometimes he 
hringeth not home slaues enough to satisfie the merchants : 
and otherwhiles they are constrained to awaiie there a whole 
yeere. 1674 Ray Catal, Fishes 107 Sometimes they kill them 
by striking them cross the snout with a pole, otherwhiles 
they shoot them. 1736 .Ainsworth i. s.v.. They are some- 
times of this opinion, and at other times of another. 1819 
Sheli.ey Peter Bell 3rd ii. it, Sometimes The Devil is a 
gentleman; At others a bard [eic.J. 2^7 [see Other- 
whiles 2]. 

{c) x6o2 B. Jonson Poetaster u. W^ Sometimes froward, 
and then frowning, Sometimes sickish, and then swowning. 
1667 Milton P, L, vi. 242 Somtimes on firm ground.., 
then soaring on main wing. 18x5 Shelley Alasior 496 
Sometimes it fell Among the moss.. .Now on the polished 
stones It danced. 

+ 2. - Sometime 2 a and 2 b. Obs, 

Treq. from ^1580 to<ri65o. 

^ 1563 Homilies ii. Matrimony Vwv j b, And S. Peter sailh 
in that same place.., that holy matrones dyd sometymes 
decke them selues, not with golde and syluer: but in put- 
tynge theyr whole hope in God, 1576 Gascoigne Phdo- 
mene Wks. 1910 II, 182 In Athens rcignde somtimes, A 
king of worthy fame. 1627 Hakewill Afol, (1630) 374 
There is at tliis day to be scene a board belonging some, 
times to Tullius Cicero. 1642 D. Rogers Hnaman Ep. 
Ded. 3 The blessed lights of his ministers, who sometimes 
sliined in our Sphere, but now in Glory. i66$ J. Webb 
Stone*He*xg (1725) 157 The Place where Habor.,was some- 
times betrayed, imprisoned, and executed, 
tb. »S0METIME2d. Obs^ 

■ Freq. from e 1600 to C1630. 

1577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl, Hist,^ Socrates, Schol, v. xi, 
Probus, sometime a Consul, was chief governour of Italy, 
1592 in J. Morris Troubles Cath, Foro/athers (1877) 37 
John Thumas, sometimes Bishop Gold well's man, died m 
the Counter, a 26x9 Fotherby Aiheom, 11. vii, § 2 (1622) 
262 Thebes in -/Egypt, and Orchomeuu*^ sometimes two rich 
and populous Cities, but now reduced. 1650 T, B[avley] 
Worcester's A/oph, 26 An old ruinated, but sometimes^ a 
most famous monastery. 1709 Strype Ann, Ref, I. xxxiv, 
340 One Games, sometimes School-Master of the Choristers 
in Magdalen Ciiollege. 

t c. = Sometime 2 e. Obs.-~^ 

x6xo B. Jonson Alchemist v. v, The goods, sometimes the 
Orpbanes, that the Brethren Bought with theirsiluer pence, 
fd. =bOMETIME2f. Ohs, 

1593 Shaks. Rich, II, i. ii. 54 Farewell old Gaunt, thy 
sometimes brothers wife. .must end her life. Ibid, v, v. 75 
Leaue To looke vpon my (sometimes Koyall) masters face, 
1632 Lithgow Trav, ii. 70 Sparta, where that sometimes 
famous Citty of Lacedemon flourished. 1798 Charlotte 
Smith Vug, Philos. I. 72 Excelled only by her sometimes 
tutoress. 

f3. At sometimes, =sense I. Obs. 

X548 Elyot, A tiguoties, at sometymes. 1584 'ijssnsv. Alarum 
(Shaks. Soc.) 60 Manyc gentlemen. .who’ at sometimes, as 
well as youiselfe, were destitute ofsilver. i6j6 T. H[awkins] 
tr. Caussin's Holy Crt. 384 One should not. .omit at same- 
times to eleuate his hart to God. 1682 Bohvah Holy JVar 
(1905) 202 Yea, the Rascal crue, at sometimes would be for 
destroying of him. lyrg W. Wood Surv. Trade 4 'Those 
mighty Fleets, that have at sometimes, and when rightly 
governed, rendered her the Terror of the Ocean. 
Sometour, obs. form of Somptee. 

Somette, obs. form of Summit. 

•f" Some'Ver, adv. Obs. Also 5 som euer, 6 
somo over. £f. som{e Sum conj, + Ever adv. 
Cf. Whatsomevee. etc.] = Soever 2 . 

c 1440 Alik. Tales 58 Wbatt howr som euer hat a synner 
forthynkis his syn. 1560 Daus tr. Stcidanc's Comm. 60 b. 
The saniecan easely destroyeyou also, what power .somever 
you have. Ibid. 418 b. What action some ever any man 
had. i6zi R. Bolton Slat. Irel. 347 In whose hands or 
possession somever. 

Someway (sp-mwe'), adv. Now rare exc. dial. 
Also some ■way. . £f. Some a.^ 4 - Way sb."] 

1. In some way or manner ; by some means ; 


nehow. , , 

1450 Cov. Mysl. (Shaks. Soc.1 40 God v^I be vengyd on 
mm way. 1363 Cooper Thesanrus, A hgua , . .someway ; 
some roeanes. 1370 Levins Manifi. 197/4 Someway, 
jua. 1641 Ld. Brooke Disc. Hat. P.ftsc. i. x. 57 b. All 
lewav oppose the whole Law of Christ. 1674 Prideaux 
•t. (Camden) 19, I will not yet dispair of Wilhanuon s 
videing for you some way or other. 1736 Genii. Mag. 

S08/1 That his Lordship had a Right some-way to 
■rSt himself in Affairs of thb Nature. 1798 Edceworth 
'set Educ. 1 . 147 They are to. .behave in company some 
7 differently from, what they behave every day in their 


own lamily. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 201 We 
shall have to contemplate. .the bile as some way or other 
damaged in its secretion. 1890 Advance (Chicago; 27 Feb 
someway think that contentment is to feel no want. ’’ 
2 . At some distance. In quot. Iransf. of time.’ 
Usually, and more correctly, ivritten as two words- cf 
Some n.‘ 4 c (A), quot. 1867. . ’ 

1839 Geo. Eliot - d. Bede iv. But then came the days of 
sadness, when Adam was someway on in his teens. 

Someways (so’mwd'z), adv. Now chiefly 
dial. Also 5 som-, 7 somewayes. [f. as prcc. 
with genitive or plural -a] = prec. i. ’ 

[<r 1223 -4 «cr. /f. 3S4 Moni wolde sumes web holien 
vlesches herdschipes. 4:1230 Hall Meid. 9 Hit is tah in 
wedlac smnmes weis to Jiohen as men schal afler iheren.] 
f XE. 37 He is wente som wayes wrang. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. alt might somewayes abo 
be helpful, to the setting right the thoughts of some others. 
189s Atlantic Monthly Mai*. 362 '1‘he parson's got to get 
his initiation someways. 1903 McCarthy Dryad 203 He 
felt that he must obey; he felt that Esclaramonde had 
someways ensnared him. 


Somewhat (s 27 Tnhw 9 t), sb. and adv. Forms : a. 
3 sumhwat,-whet (<?n;/.summ'svhalt), 3-6stini- 
Tvhat (5 -whate, -•w'at(t, 6 -wbatt); 4 sumquat, 
5 -q.wat, 6 Sc, -qiihat; 3 som^wat, 4-6 -wbatt, 
5-7 -wbat; 4 somwat, 5-6 -watt; 4- some- 
what. dial, 8 sumet, 9 summat, summut, 
ziun'ot, etc. [f. Some a,^ + What p-on, Down 
to the end of the 16th cent, written either as one 
word or as two.] = SOMETHING sb, and adv, 

A. sh, 1 . A certain amount, esp, in the way of 
statement, information, etc. Freq. with ^(=con- 
ceming). Now arch. 

c x2ooORMtN 958 Summwhatt icchabbe shaevvedd ^uwTill 
5ure sawle fode. a X225 L^. Rath. 506 Schaw sumwliet of 
ham, for hwi ha beon wur^ for to beon iwuriSge. a 1300 
Cursor M, 1496 Spek we sumquat of caym kyn. ^1374 
Chaucer Troylus i. 672 To thi help yet sumwbat can I 
say. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 27 Now hafe I schortly 
talde 50W sum whnt of bawme. 1509 Fisher FitneralSemt. 
C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 293, 1 wold rehercesomwhat 
of her demeanyng^ in this behalue. a 1586 Sidney Ps, 
XXXIV. ii, Joyne with me, Somwhat to speake of his due 
; praise. 2625 Bacon Ess., Of CunningiArh.)44i It is strange, 
how long some Men will lie in wait, to spenke somewliat, 
they desire to say. a 1725 Burnet Owi Time (1753) 1. 53, 
I will relate somewhat concerning the Earl of Antrim. i8ox 
Strutt Past, iv. ii. 274 Exasperated at somewhat 

his antagonist had said. 28x9 Byron yuan i, vii, Narrating 
somewhat of Don Juan*s father. 

b. Some (material or immaterial) thing of-un- 
specified nature, amount, etc. Now arch, ox-dial, 

a, axzz$ After, R, 44 So doc) euer sumhwat h^t god 
muwe ^erof awakenen. CX290 S, Eng, Leg, I, 54 He it 
nolde bi*Ieue, ^wane ani pouere man him oede, bote he 
him som*3wat $eue. 2350 Wilt. Palerne 3722 It bi*tokenes 
sum*what, treuli. god turne it to gode. 2390 Gower Conf, 
II. 210 In ech of hem be fint somwhat lhat pleselh him. 
^2400 Pilgr, ScavleiCo^-KXtiT^, 1483) i. xv. 14 Late myn estate 
with som what be amendyd. 2484 Caxton AEsop 111. xvi, 

1 deye for lionger ; gyue me somwhat to ete. 2526 Tindale 

2 Cor. iv. 8 We are in povertie: but not utterly without 
somwhat. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 340 Such as were 
wicked .. made a shewe as though they would do some- 
wliat. <22627 Middleton Witch in. i, Nothing lives But 
has a joy in somewhat. 2693 Drvden Lotv Triumphant 
II. i, I know not why, but somewhat prompts me To read 
this folded page. 2726 .Swift Gulliver 1. viii, I observed . . 
somewhat tnat looked like a boat overturned. 2797-1805 
S, & Ht, Lee^ Cant, Tales I. 13 He perceived some- 
what glitter amid the grass. 1821 Scott Kenilw, xi, The 
tools were worth somewhat, 2842 N. Hawthorne in Long, 
fellovPs Life (1891) I. 441, 1 have been looking to receive 
somewhat in the sbapeof a letter . . from you. 1855 Kingsley 
Westw. Ho / xiv, Some folk say he’s not right in bis head ; 
or turned miser, or somewhat. 

Prov. 2542 J. Heyw’ood Prov. (1867) 24 Alivaie somwhat 
is better then nothyng. 1562 — Prov. If Epigr. 252 Boude 
wands serue for sumwbat. 

p. 2790 Mbs. Wheeler Westmld, Dial. 59 Yaurs may., 
seaav sumet agayn they cr aud. 2838 Jas. Grant Sk, 
Land. 39 There was no lack cither of ‘summut’ to drink 
or ‘summut * to eat. 1839 in Latham Hdbk. Eng. Lang. 
(1860)248 Presently, rum ^t.. went dump I 2859 Geo. Euor 
A. Bede i, A man must learn summat beside Gosipel to make 
them things. 

c. Followed by an adjective. 

2665 Hooke Microp". 74 Inslced of meeting with what I 
look'd for, I met with somewhat more admirable. 2682 
Hobbes Rhet, Pref.jMay be presumed to contain somewhat 
excellent. 2722 Bradley P/iilos. Acc. Wks. Hat. 4 The 
pans, .are bound together by somewhat Oleaginous. 2752 
Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoughtless 3 Miss Bet.sy, who 
had..somewhat extremely engaging in her manner of be- 
haviour. 2836 Emerson Nature, Spirit yiV.s, (Bohn) II. 
166 It is essential to a true theory of nature and of man, 
that it should contain somewhat progressive. 2850 Robert- 
son Serm. 3rd Ser. ix. § x. 125 [They] mistook the sensation 
for somewhat half divine. 


f d. By somewhat, by a certain (small) amoont. 
653 Ramesey Astrol. Rest, 61 Yet he is the swifter of 
: two by somewhat. 

l . With dependent genitive : Some part, por- 

m, amount, etc., ^something. 

897 R. Glouc (Rolls) 7587 So hat vewe conircles bejj in 
jelonde, pat monekes nabbep of normandie somwat in 
? honde, <22300 Cursor M. 4739 ben vs sumquiH o pt 
le Was neuer arsua mikel nede. 2330 R. Brunne Chron, 
fo) 22 per. .a noper chapellc standee, & somwhat of pat 
bei bond vntille bis bandes, C1400 Trevisa Higden 
oils) II. (MS. a), In pis citce is somwhat of Pat famous 
!. <;i440 Wyclijftte Bible Gen. xl. 4 Sumdcl J^.r. 
attj of lyme passidc. 1583 Kyd Hottseh, Phil, Wl:s. 
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fipol) 267 It is thought there is somewhat of thcyr dooings 
in his works. 1658 W. Sandersoh Graphice 33 Observe 
to hit the virtues’ of the Piece, and to refuse the Vices; 
for all Masters have somewhat of them both. 0x677 
• Barrow iierm, Wks.,1716 II. 71 Doth she not everj’ where 
present spectacles of delight (somewhat of lively picture, 
somewhat of gay embroidery, somewhat of elegant sym- 
metry). 1761 Hume Hist, Kn^. III. liii. 147 By quitting 
somewhat of his royal prerogative. 17^9 Mirrcr^o, jo, 
By that too great niceness. -they may mingle somewhat of 
disgust and uneasiness even in the highest and finest plea- 
sures. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair\x\\, A conversation of 
which he could not help hearing somewhat. x876Stedman 
Vtci. Poftsvi. 232 It must be acknowledged that somewhat 
of this applies to Tcnnj'son's variations upon Theocritus. 

b. Const, ^with a positive adj. Now rare. 

1650 Earl Mokm. ir. Senault's Man hec. Gviltv 36 Tis 

the desire of seeing somewhat of new which draws us 
forth. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love i. i, Somewhat of 
mournful, sure, my cars does wound, 1751 Elixa Hevwooo 
Betsy Thoughtless I. 12 These words, as it proved, had 
somewhat of prophetic in them. 1870 N. Hawthorne Eng. 
Note^bks. (1870) I. 273 With somewhat of fantastic in the 
shape of the cfock-tower. 

c. -Something 2 c. 

x84t Helps £xx.. On Treatment of Suitors (1842) no You 
will naturally endeavour to give somewhat of a detailed 
explanation. 1863 Mary Howitt Ir. F, Bremer's Greece ff 
Greeks II. 3 It was somewhat of a surprise to me. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) II. 88 He was also somewhat 
of a time-server. 

3. With limiting word or particle, as somewhat 
else, more, over, etc. 

(a) 1390 Gower Conf II. 96 As thogh 1 hadde lost a Ring 
Or somwhat dies. ? 1580 I-odge Reply Gossan's Sch. Abuse 
Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 29 These things are not the chiefest poynts 
you shote at ; thers somewhat els sticketh in your .stomak. 
1665 J. North in Extr. State P. rel. Friends 11912) III. 
235, 1 haue some-what els to ymparte vnto you. 1736 
Ainsworth i. s.v. Some^ I must talk of somewhat else. 

{b) 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. exxv. (1495) 925 
The Suparticularis nombre conleyneth in comparison alle 
the lesse nombre and somwhat ouer. 1626 B. JoNSON.?/a//«’ 
of N. III. ii, You are a Courtier, Sir, or somewhat more. 
CX643 Ld. Herbert ( 1824) x6, 1 shall therefore 
only say somewhat more of my mother. 

b. Somewhat between^ = Something id. 

1823 Scott Quentin D. xxii, His gesture. .was noble, and 
at the same time resigned, somewhat between the bearing 
of a feudal noble and of a Christian martyr. 

4 . A thing, quality, etc., wortli considering or 
regarding; a person of note or importance. 

1382 Wyclif Cat. ii. 6 Forsoth the! that weren seen for to 
be .sumwhat,^ no thing to me ^auen to gidere. 1526 Tin- 
dale Gal. vi. 3 JfT a man seme to hym silfe that he is 
somwhat when in dede he is nothynge. 1663 Drvoe.s 
Wild Gallant iv. ii, Nay, the fool is a handsome fool, 
that’s somewhat. 1838 Lowell Xx//. (1894^ 1.32 It were 
a strange thing indeed if there were not somewhat in such 
men as Milton, Sidney (etc.]. 2842 Tennyson St. Simeon 
Stylites 124 They think that I am somewhat... llie silly 
people take me for a saint. ^ 1859 Masson Milton 1 . 721 
The living .society of a place is aUo somewhat. 

+ b. Of somewhat t for some purpose. Obs.""^ 
01400 Sir Perc. 834 It servede bjTii of somwhait The 
wylde fyre that he gait. 

0. with.0, thct etc., and pi, A certain undefined 
or unknown thing, qu.nlity, amount, etc. 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 30 *In the meane 
season I hope some*wh.Tt may be done.*,. ‘That some-what 
will prove just nothing.’ 1654 Whitlock Zootomin 210 j 
Pretty Somewhats they W'ould meane, but sure They under- j 
stand not themselves any more than I do. 1685 Graeian's ' 
CouriieVs Orac. 220 Several men would be great, if they 
wanted not a somewhat, without which they never attain 
to the height of perfection. 1795 femima I, 218 He has 
a somewhat in his voice. .so pleasant. x8o6 H. Siddons 
Maidy Wifcy ff Widoxu II. 247 A habit of delivering his 
sentiments with a somewhat of more than dictatorial petu- 
lance. 1857 J. Raine Mem. f. Hodgson I. 126 Sending to 
Hodgson a somev.’hat which he had left behind him. 

b. With preceding adj. 

1685 Graeian's Courtier's Orac. 117 The secret charm, or 
the unexpressible somewhat ; which the French call Le fe- 
ne^sauquoi. 27x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knerwl. § 80 
Matter is an unknown somewliat— neither substance nor 
accident. 1785 M. Cutler in Lifcy etc. (i8B8j II. 229, 1 now 
believe, at least, that there is a certain somewhat, which 
produced a rotary motion in a sword. 2827 Coleridge 
Tabled. 30 Aug., Painting is the intermediate somewhat 
between a thought and a thing. 1855 Browning One Word 
More ix, Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat. 

c. Const, of or with adj. following. 

28x7 Keatince Trav. I. 272 Still here attaches.. a some- 
what of disgraceful to the idea of intoxication. 1823 Scott 
'Fam. Lett. II. 354 They require the atmosphere of a cigar 
and the amalgam of a summat comfortable, a 1838 R. A. 
Vaughan Ess. ff Rem. (1858) 1 . 50 A someiyhat of their 
spirit of love, .he found ever afterwards indispensable to 
his heart. 

B. adv. In a certain degree or measure ; to some 
(slight or small) extent ; slightly, a little ; rather. 

1 . a. Qualifying a verb. 

cx2ooOrmin 16882 parl>urrh wass sene he Summ. 
whalt bigunnenn hande To lefenn o )?e Lafcrrd Crist, c 1383 
Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 71 (Fairf.), Ye be diligent To 
forihren me somwhat in my labour. cx4to Sir Cleges X47 
Jn with hyr he gan goo. And sumwatt mendyd hys cbere. 
^2440 Parionope 4915 To her susler dyd she spek And 
somwhat her hert to her breke. 2326 Tindale / 4 c/x xxvi. 

28 Sumwhatt thou brymgest me in mynde for to be come 
christen, *577-82 Breton Flourish upon Fancie Wks, 
fGrosart) I. 17/2 These ’Drugges,.. though they sumwhat 
please the tast, yet make the bosom stinke. 2646 Gaui.e 
Sel. Cas. 56 Hereupon it hath been somwhat dissented, 
2688 Holme Armoury iii. 30S/1 The short Graver, which j 
VOL, X. • 


turneth up somewhat at the end, 2780 Mirror No. 82, Sir 
George Rodney’s success has somewhat lessened their force. 
x8xa Cary DaniCy Pnrad, 11. 53 She somewhat smiled. 
1877 J. D. Chambers Worship 389 The Forms of 

these ejaculations varied somewhat. 

. b. Qualifying a preposition. 

2492 Hen. VII Let, in G. Griffiths Hist. Tong (sBgi) 224 
Desiring you that somwhat bifor the said tyme ye wol 
addresse you unto us, x6oo in Ingleby Shaks. Cent. Praise 
(Shaks. Soc.) 35 Somwhat before the play began. 2733 
Johnson Lobas Atyssinia, Descr.vm.gx To drink some- 
what beyond the hounds of exact Temperance. 2756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters I. xo Spirit of nitre consists of some- 
what above one fourth of pure acid. 2819 Bvkon fuan x. t, 
Sent to the de\il somewhat ere hts time. 

o. Somewhat as, in much the same way, to 


some extent, as. 

^ x8;^a Moklev Voltaire (x886) x We may think of Voltair- 
ism in France, somewhat as w*e think of CnthohcUm. 2894 
Crockett Stickit Minister 16 It ran or rather hirpled some- 
what as fallows. 

2 . Qualifying an adjective, adverb, or clause. 


(a) 0x300 Cursor M. 11054 Pat mensking ham bl-tutn. 
Was sum-quat diuers, ats i wene. £1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame X097 But for the r>*me ys lyght and lewed Yit make 
hyt sumwhat agreable. CS400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 48 It 
kat ilke mater be not hard but sumwhat nelsche. 2466 
Mann, ff Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 324 For a saddle sumwhat 
wome, ij.s. viij.d. 0 1533 Lo. Berners Hnon xliii, 244 His 
coloure was sum what pale. 2595 in Caih. Rec. Soc. Publ, 
V. 335 His vtterance was somwluit vnready. 1667DRYDEN 
& Dk. Newcastle Sir M. Mar-nlt v. ii. Would 1 were 
hanged if it be not somewhat probable. 2730 tr. Leon* 
ardus* Mirr. Stones 92 [It) is a stone of a crystal colour, 
and somewhat obscure. 2780 Mirror No. 105, Somewhat 
a-kin to the lovers of detraction are the o^ence-takers. 


2826 Art of Bre^uing (ed. 2) 15 Their practice is governed 
by principles somewhat different. 2885 Manch, Exam. 12 
May ^/2 It would seem. .that the struggle was somewhat 
indecisive. 

(b) 2342 Boorde Dyetary tv. (iBjo) 238 The seller vnder 
the pantry, setie somwhat abase. 2392 Kvd Murther. /. 
Brciven Wks. (1901) 290 When it drew some what late. 
2637 Milton Lycidas 17 Begin, and somwhat loudly sweep 
the string. 1797-1803 S, & Ht. Lee Cant. T. I. 19s One, 
who, having somewhat unexpectedly succeeded to the 
family title. 1831 Mrs. Browning 6V{X0 Citidi Wind. 11. 
478 if.. we Are counted somewhat deeply in their debt. 
2869 Ruskin Q.of Air\. § 32 Somewhat saucib*. 

(ci 2378 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 35 Mony injurions 
wordts, sumquhat in contempt of our Soverane Lord. x6o8 
E. Gri.mstone Hist. France tx6n) 457 A cunning woman, 
and some-what of her fathers humor. 2678 Bunvan Pilgr. 
1. 27 Now was Christian somwhat in a muse. x8x8 Scott 
Br. Lamm, ix, The hounds and huntsmen seemed some- 
what at a stand. 2828 Lvtton Pelham liii, Somewhat of a 
lugubrious nature. x8» Hr. Martineau Berkeley i. iii. 49 
Martin looked somewhat at a loss for an answer, till bis 
wife supplied him with one. 

b. With a comparative adj. or adv, 

£-2400 Maunobv. (Roxb.)xi.46 It cs sumwhat byer J>an oker 
placezof he citee. z484CAXTON/'0^/^x^.(dN/V?0Xxii,IbIowe 
in hit for to haue it somwhat more cold than hit is. 23x4 Bar- 
clay Cyt. ff Uplondyshman (Percy Soc.) 6 And somwhat 
I wyser be they also than we. 2597 Hookbr£«:/./'<?/.v.1v. I5 
Somewhat more plainly, to shew a true immediate reason. , 
we acknowledge (ctc.J. x6oo Porv tu Leo's Africa vr. 275 
The men of this place are black, but the women are some- 
what fairer. 2696 Whiston Th. Earth iv. (1722) 317 The 
Lower Earthy Strata w'ould be settling somewhat closer 
together, 2768 Woman of Honor III. 233 A r.Tnge of thir- 
teen chests rather .somewhat larger than the common size. 
18x5 J, Smith Panorama Set. ^ Art W. 273 The pan being 
brought ro somewhat more than a red heat. 2866 Carlyle in 
Mrs. Cls Lett. III. 255 She. .went home somewhat belter. 
187s Jowett Plato (cd. 2) I. 359Tc!!me.., in somewhat 
plainer terms, what you mean ! 

c. With of the and a superlative adj. or adv. 

2362 T. Hobv tr. Casilglione's Courtyer iv. {1577) Y vij h, 

Not to make wise to abhorre companie and talke, though 
somewhat of the wantonesU 2622 Mabbe tr, Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf. i. 30 , 1 got mee (though somewhat of the 
latest) hungry. 1636 Heylin Surv, France 21B The re- 
venues of this Archbishoprick arc somewhat of the meanest, 
1828 Scott Br, Lamm, xvi, Your morning-draught has 
been somewhat of the strongest. 

d. With a or an inserted before the adj. (or sb.) 
qualified. 

1588 J. Read Compend. Method. 69 b, Barriga . . receaued 
a wounde in his brest, with somewhat a long sword, a 2646 
Gregory Posthuma (1650) 298 This was somwhat a toler- 
able impletie, forsuch great Astronomers to adore the Host 
of Heaven. 2680 R. L’Estrance Erasm, Colloq. 79 [He] 
may vouchsafe his Assistance also unto us, who are some- 
what a larger Congregation. 2779 Johnson Drake Wks. 
2787 IV. 4x7 Being obliged by this accident to somewhat 
a longer residence among tlic Moors. 2827 Whewell in 
Mrs. S. Douglas Life (1881)25, * must acknowledge myself 
somewhat an idle correspondent .so far as writing goes. 
2892 Anne Mozley Lett. J. H. Newman 1 . iii. 203 There 
were certainly.. definite points about him which made him 
somewhat a difficulty. 

e. Preceded by an article or pron, 

2779 Mirror No. 61, The contempt in which, to a some- 
what unreasonable degree, he bolds modern refinement, 
2820 Scott Mcnast. xxi. The cooling my somewhat too 
much inflamed visage. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. ii. I. 
180 Her admonitions were given in a somewhat perfunctory 


manner. 

f. Used as ad/. 

28x9 T. Moore in Mem. (1853) II. 230 Lady Frances W. 
was to have come with them, but, to my somewhat dis- 
appointment, she had been called away. 

•f* 3 . Somewhat . . • somewhat, partly . - - partly. 

2300 Gower Conf. 1 . 2 , 1 woldc..wryle a bok betwen the 
twcie. Somewhat of lust, somewhat of lore, ettflo Pdgr. 
Sowle (Coxton) t. xxx. (2859) 34 He is lettid by the wey 


SOMEWHEEE. 


-- uy Ollier. 0x423 

tr, Ardernes Treat, Fistulay etc. 38 pai may ete and 
Urynk and go, and somwhat sitte and somwhat slepe. 2332 
Latimer (1607) 301 A king.., which was not their 
lawfull nor naturall king, but somewhat with craft and 
subtilty, and somewhat with power had goUen the Crowne. 

Followed by with the and a superlative, 
= SojfETHiNG adv. 2 f. Obs. rare. 

2542 ypALL Erasm, Apoph, 252 b, [She) begoonne some, 
what with the soonest to have whyte heares in hir hedde. 
2583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Pref. Ep. 2 Such discourse 
which might peraduenture be somewhat with the longest. 
2620 Holland Camden's Brit. 213 A small towne th^ is, 
standing somewhat with the lowest. 

6. Somewhat like, in various senses (see Like a. 

2 e, 0. ‘ 


*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. ^Vks. (Grosart) II. 229 
1 hough she were a luslie bounsing rampe somewhat like 
Gallamtlla. 26x2 Cotcr., Bellastre, . .passable, so so, some, 
what like. 0 1620 Dyke Senn. (1640} 379 If a man will sell 
a commodity, hee will sell it somewhat like, or hee will 
keepc It. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amh. 265 It 
was somewhat like a Sturgeon, but was much whiter. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) VI. 242 Why this is talking 
somewhat like. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede viii, It*s sum- 
mat-like to see such a man as that i' the desk of a Sunday ! 
2890 Scieuce-Gossip XXVI. 194 This is somewhat like the 
one examined by Schrotter. 

f Somewliatly, Obs. rare. AIso5 8uni- 
whatly, svmqwatly. [f. as prec. + -ly ^.] Some- 
what ; to some (slight) extent. 

CZ425 St. Elizabeth of Spalheck in Anglia VIII. loS A 
whyte lynnen garnemenle sumwhatly trailynge on he erthe. 
Ibid, 2x3 Sumwhatly .>ireight vp lowarde the auter. 2483 
Cath.Angl.yjx S\m<\w!a.\yyaliqualiteryVtrumq7{e. {a 2722 
H. Lamp Autohiog. lii. (2895) 26, I staid there about six 
months, learning the English longue somewhatIj'.J 
Somewhen. (sr-mhwen), adv. Also 4 som- 
wanne, sumwlian(iie. [f. Some 0.1 -f- When adv.] 
At some (indefinite or unknown) time; sometime 
or other. Common in recent use, esp. coupled with 
somewhere. 


2297 R. Glol'C. (Rolls) 3222 Of ke batayles ofdenemarch 
kal abbek ybe in kis londe. . , Worst hii were, vor okere som- 
wanne adde ydo [etc.). 

2863 Kingsley Water-Bab. 349 Some folks can't help 
I hoping.. that they may have another chance, to make 
things fair and even, somewhere, somewhen, somehow. 
287s Whitney Life Lang, ix. 274 Sj^oken somewhere and 
somewhen in the past. *876 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens 
Life 4* Lett. 11. 234 To tarry whh James Allen. .till some- 
wnen about next Wednesday. 

So‘mewhenc^ adv. rare. [f. Some 0.1 + 
Whence adv^ From some (indefinite) place; 
from somewhere or other. 

2564 Mrs. a. Bacon tr. y civets Apol, Liilj, Fearing that 
tbe^people shouIde..5omwhence els seeke a surer meane o[ 
their saluation. 2905 Daily Citron, xx Aug. 4/7 That little 
boy seems to live on bis imaginary trudge— somewbence-* 
somewhither! 

Somewliere (sD*mhwe’»j), atlv. and sb. Forms; 
5 {Orm.) summliwar, 4 sumwhare, -whore, 
-wher(e, 6 -whear; 4 8umquar(e, -quer, 5 
-qwhare ; 4 sum-, somwar; 4 some-, 5 som- 
whare ; 4 sommewhere, 3-7 somwhere, 5- 
somewhere. [f. Some 0.1 -{-Wheee 01/ie/, Down 
to the end of the i6lh c. freq. written as two words.] 
A- adv. 1 . In or at some place unspecified, in- 
determinate, or unknown. 

exzoo Ormjn 6929 Forr katt he wass forrdredd tail tej; 
Himm sholldenn summwhsr hidenn. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4344 King arkure was \>ot of ywar, & 

Wik al b poer bi k® '^®y somwar him kepe. 0x310 in 
Wright spec. Lyric P, xxxix. xio He hath hewe sum wher 
a burthen of brere. 2483 Catk, Angl. yjih Sumqwhare, 
alicubi. 2326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 2531) 206 An holy 
saynt.. 5 erued in many cbirches, and some where here in 
Englande. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 14 Others.. wander 
up and downe to meet somewhere with a refreshing shade. 
2667 Milton P. L. ix. 256 What malicious Foe .. som- 
where nigh at hand Watches. 2796 Mme. D’Arblay Co* 
viilla IV. 390 A paper in her hand-writing, which she had 
somewhere lost, 2827 Scott Chroru Canongate Introd., 
As it was suspected that he was lurking somewhere on the 
property, his family were closely watched. 1839 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede xxii, Arthur must be somewhere in the back rooms, 
2878 G. Macdonald Q. Neighb, xxvi. 448 There’s 
something wrong somewhere. 

b. With correlative somewhere or otherwhere, 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R, xiir. iv. (Bodl. MS.), In 

coloure.. somewhare he [a river) is clcre and somewharc be 
is dymme. 1630 R. JohnsotCs Kingd. ^ Cotmuiv. 423 Many 
places li'ing waste, somewhere for want of w'ater, some- 
where for want of manurance, somewhere for abundance of 
light sand. 2632 Lithcow Trav. x. 493 A Regal! Com- 
mission., beeing some-where obeyed, and oiher-where sus- 
pended. , 

c. Somewhere else, in some other place, cise- 


ere. 

1300 Communyeaeyon (W. de W.) Cij, Man thou must 
aye suffre paync Here for thy s>mnes or somwhere ell^ 
3 Palscr. 823/1 Some where els, yuelque . I* 

3 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iiL <o She “ “ 
e in heauen, or some where else : So that 
•OR., Ailleurs, elsewhere, somewh^e else, xni^nu. 
g. VII. 603/2 We must therefore look some where else 
the Cause of our present Uneasiness, 

L Somewhere or another or other. 

ox Charlotte Smith Celestina ^ 229 Here 

iiel, prythee take and stow it somewhere or another. 

I E. Du Bois Piece Family ^ 

ewhere or another,* said he, ‘that (etc). 2852 C W- 
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Hoskyns TalM L (1854) 2 Somewhere or other in Eneland 
there is a Bat bleak high-lying district, which [etc,]. 

2 . To some (unspecified or unknown) place. 
Usually with the verb go. 

f 1403 Clakvowe Cuckoo ^ Night. 112 Now, node 
Cukkow ! go som-where away. 01348 Hau. Citron., Edw. 
V, Q Is It not likely i^t she wyll send him somwhere out 
oftherealme? isg® Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 5 Perhaps., 
from the Mart he’s somewhere gone to dinner. 1592 Kyd 
S/i. Trag. HI. X, To.. carry you obscurely some where els. 
1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton (1906) 37 We were upon a 
voyage and no voj-age, we were bound somewhere and 
nowhere. 1780 Warner in Jesse Sel-wyn tf Contemp, (1844) 

IV. 359 Charles is gone out of town somewhere to-day. 

■ 1 3 . I'l some places ; here and there. Obs. rare. 

1563 Nowei.l in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 20 The coopie 
. . was interlined and sumwhear blotted. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 

V. xxxiii. 593 The Tnmep loueth an open place, it is sowen 
somwhere 111 vineyardes, as at Huygarden and the Countrie 
thereaboutes. 

4 . In some part or passage of a book, etc. ; in 
some work or other. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 74 The Bashaw, in this Iten- 
erary somewhere spoken of. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. il 
§ 23 A fable, ' I somewhere met with in the writings of a 
Swiss philosopher. 17B0 Mirror No. loa, Lord Chester, 
field SOS'S somewhere, that. to. .act with spirit, is to. .act 
foolishly. 1820 Byron Juan iv. cx. As some one some- 
where smgs about the sky. 

5 . ' a. At some time about or in (a certain speci- 
fied year, date, etc.). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIIL i68/i He Is said to have been 
bom somewhere about A. D. 40. 1859 Ruskih Two Paths 
iii. §91 An old English cottage,.. perhaps built somewhere 
in the Charleses’ times. 1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole iv. 
32, I woke up out of my nap somewhere about five o’clock. 

b. Somewhere about, approximately.' 

1846 Ryland in Life d- Corr. Fester II. 343 He kept his 
room somewhere about two month.s. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. 
Phys. Sei. vi. 137 The sun’s radiation is.. somewhere about 
thirty-fold that of the same area of the furnace of a loco- 
motive. 

B. sb. Some unspecified or indefinite place. 

1647 Cowley Mistr. (1669) 22 Then down I laid my Head j 
and for a while was Dead, And my freed Soul to a strange 
Somewhere fled. 1718 D'Urfey Grecian Heroine v. i, I 
would fain think now. But that my Spirits, with my Blood, 
are posting To their new some-where. 1786 Mrs. A. M. 
Bensett Juvenile Indiscr. I. 34 It was a somewhere, a 
home. 

So Somewlieres adv. {dial, or vttlg.') 

2839 Bartlett Diet.Amer. (ed.a) 428 A hundred dollars, 
or somewheres there along. 1883 Stevenson Trees. Isl, 
xxviii, I know you've got that ship safe somewheres. 

SomewMle (sy’mhwsU), cdv. Now rare. 
Forms; 2-3 sum wile, 3 sam(e) hwile, 4sum- 
wliyle, 4-6 -while; 4-5 surnguile, -q.uyle, 5 
-q.wile ; 5 somwhyle, 7 -while ; 5 soma wile, 
somewhyle, 5-7, 9 somewhile. [f. Some a.i 4- 
Whilex^. ; cf. WFlem, In early use freq. 

written as two words.] 

1 . +a. At o*^ in some former time; erewhile; 
formerly, Obs. 

1x54 0 ,E. Chren. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37, Same ieden on 
slmes be warcn sum wie rice-men. Halt Meid. 5 

Syon >s’as sum hwile iclepet be hehe tur ot lerusalcm, 13 . 
Ji. Alis. X527 (W.)i 'Cher was sum while, over as, A kyng 
that hette Neptanabus. 13. . Gaiv.fyGr. ATn/. 625 Hit is a 
S3mgne bat Salamon set sum-quyle. a 1400-50 Alexander 
2994 pan was an ymage within, .Of Sexeres .lat sum-quyle 
pat cite had to welde. xS9X Spesscr Ruins of Rome 242 
These .. Pallaces .. were shepbeards cottages somewblle. 
1654 H. L*Estrance Clias. I (1655} 65 That shell which was 
some-while the continent of so vast treasures of knowledge. 

. f b. Soinerwhile since^ vjgo, Obs, 

1652 Needham tr. Selden's Afare CL 1x5 Nor must wee 
let it pass, that somwhile since, there were two Constitu- 
tions pretended to in France. 

c. attrih.^ passing into adj. Former, sometime. 

i860 Ainsworth Ovittgdean Grange ii Highly dangerous 

to the spiritual welfare of his.somewhilefloclc x8S3 N, 

7th Ser, VI. 19/1 Richard Doyle, somewhile illustrator of 
Punch. 

•f 2 . On a certain occasion in the past; once ; at 
one time. Obs, rare, 

<rx2oo Trin, Coll. Horn, 43 We finde^ on he holie boq \}qX 
lire heicnde. .ferde sumwile mid mede ouere water, a 1300 
Cursor M. 4751 pecaf he cast o corn sumquile In be fium 
Jyat bait be nilc. CX58S C’te-Ss Pembroke Ps. xcix. riii, 
For sinnc they somewhile smarted. 1631 Gouge God^s 
Arrows iii. § 88. 349 'Phe souldters that came from Ncw- 
haven that was somwhile besieged, and after taken by the 


enemy. 

3 . At some (uuspecined) time; at one time or 
other; at times, sometimes. Also f somewhile, 
ci^S'^Oivl^Niglit-6 pat playd wes.. stare & strong, Sum 
hwile softc&Iud among. 139 o(jower Conf. 1 . 367. 1 have herd 
sein . .That thei som while here cao^ ladden Be mercl, 1426 
Lydg. De GuH. Pilgr, 11427 What 5*5 the cause.. That a 
swerd bumy.sshed clcr, Somwhyle rusteth? CX456 Pecock 
£k of Faith (19?^) 252 Peraventure he schal have nede at 
sumwhilc. 1559 hUrr, Mag. (1563) A iv. To serue kings 
In i pointes men must sumwhilc breke rules. 1560 iyhite- 
horne Arte IVarre 9b, Some while it hapned, that in one 
self time there were manic Emperours. 1579 Spenser Skepk, 
Cal, May 126 Tho vnder colour of shepche^ds, somewhile 
There crept in Wolues, ful of fraude and guile. x6a8 Gaule 
Pract. The. (1629) J09 An vniuersall King does not onely 
some-while fore-goe, hut some-whai rt^emble the KingEter- 
nail. x6*o in Bradford Plymouth Plant, (1S56) 246 lne«;c 
now sente, .must, some while, he chargable to you &us. 1855 
J. Nichol in Mem, {1896) iiu 130 The ‘beautiful vision wub 
which all lives worth living have been somewhile brightened. 


b. With contlaXxyt- somewhile or other whiles, 
ai^o Lofsong in O, E, Honul. 205 Sumehwile to pleiful, 
to drupi oDer hwiles. 13.. Cursor M. 7433 (GStt.), Sum- 
quile \v,r. oberwhile) wid harpejSumquile wid .sang, c 1400 
Pilgr. Sowte (Caxton) i. xx. (1859) 26" How ofee haue I 
warned the byfore, Som whyle aperte, som whyle pr\'uely. 
JS75 Vavtsollier Luther on Ep. Galat. 161 In whom is 
found continually, somewhile the time of the law, and 
somewhile the time of grace. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 399 It 
is tearmed some while, a blessing themselues ; some while 
an encouraging themselues in a wicked purpose. 

4 w For some time. 

1864 Puspf Daniel (1876) 302 His grandfather himself 
must have been somewhile dead. 

SO‘mewl]iles,a£fz/. t^o^diaLosarch, Forms: 
3 8imieh.wules, 6 sumwliiles, somwhyles, som- 
whilea, somewhyles, 6-7, 9 somewhiles. [f, 
as prec. with genitive or plural -r. Cf. WFlem, 
somwijls, Du. somwijlen,'\ 

1 1 . At some former time ; formerly. Ois.-^ 
a xaas Auer. R, 276 Bihold, holie men b^t weren sume* 
hwules, hwu heo uesten, & hwu heo wakeden. 

2. On some occasion(s) ; sometimes. 

Freq. in the latter half of the x6th c. 

1528 Tindale Oied, Chr. Alan 150 b, The very Gods them 
.selves which sell their pardone so good chepe or some whiles 
geve them frely for glory sake. 1559 Mirr, Mag. (1563) 
A iij, We let hang the true man somwhyles to saue a thefe. 
*S94 Carew Huartds Exam, iP/Vx x. (1506) 144 The pro- 
fession of which they haue made choice (though somwbiles 
vnworthy). 1626 Fenner Midden Manna (1652) B iij, For 
the Understanding and Will are somewhiles like Simeon 
and Levi. x68x R. L’Estrance Tullys Offices 131 Without 
need some whiles of any other Company, c 1863 S. S. Jones 
Noi-ikumbld,^ etc. 129 There was yen o* them it [= that] 
somewhiles did nae make things sae smooth as they might 
have been. 1890 D. G. Mitchell English Lands 11. iiL 
107 Among other writers. .who went somewhiles to these 
suppers.. was James Howell, tm A. J. Davies Athirt 
Downs 11. iv.72 Takes a deal of following somewhiles, that 
it do. 

b. With correlatives, esp. somewhiles • . ,, 
Sometimes i b. 

(^) *547 J* Harrison Exhort, Scolies c vj b, Britayne was 
not always, .vnder one Kyng.., but was gouemed som. 
whiles by one, and som whiles by mo. x6o6 G. WfooococKEj 
Hist. Ivstine iv, 21 TlTie wind..sendeth foorth in many 
places, some-whilcs flashes of fyre, other some-whiles againe 
most, .dangerous vapors. 16x2 Davies Why Ireland^ eXz, 
(1747) 16 Some whiles one prevailing, . .somewhiles the other. 

(b) a 1553 UoALL Royster D. t. i, ^metime Lcitis Loytrer 
biddetb me come neere; Somewhyles Watkin Waster makeih 
vs good checre. 1560 Whitehornb Arte Warre 42 b, 
Some whiles thel fought with the enemies horses, an other 
while, thei rescued the fotmen, *565 AlleuD fence Purg. 
XV, 272 One while by the praysies of the doctors and 
antiquitye, and sumwhiles by thaba.sing of theime ageine. 

+ 3 . At some time before. Obs,'"^ 

1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peirese it. 254 Having 
some whiles before procured (an).. Edition of his Divine 
Poems. 

Soxnewllitlier (sr'mhwitioi), adv. Forms ; 
3-6 somwhether, 6 -whyther, 7- somewliitlier. 
[f. Some c.! + Whither adv,'\ 

L In some direction, 

X398TREVISA Barth* De P, R. iii. xvil, (W. de’W.) 61 The 
syghte is made by lynes that passyih not awaye forth ry’ght, 
but blcnchyth somwhether asydeof the strayie waye. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt, x, i. (1872) II. 575 'J’wilightj with here 
and there a transient spark falling somewhither m it. 1905 
Daily News 2 May 6 But the time comes when the fashion 
most change somewhUfaer, 

2. To some place, *= Somewhere adv. 2, 

XS30 Palsgr. 823/1 Somwbytber, f ?cj^6o 

Trag. Rich, II (1870) 40 Preihee sweetc King letts nde 
somw'hethcr and it but to i^bowc oarselues . 1588 Shails. 
Tit. A, IV . L xx Some whether would she haue thee goe 
with her, e 164$ Tvlur Siege f Carlisle (1840} j$ Blddmg 
her convey the money somewbUber. X779 Forrest Foy. 
N, Guinea 290, I found several persons who., seemed to 
imagine me bound some whither. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell 
(1857) II, 71 ITic poor young King is much at a loss;— 
must go somewhither, 1877 W, Black Green Past, xxxiv, 
Like ghosts wmting for Charon to take them somewhither. 

f b. Somewhither else.^ to some other place ; else- 
where, Obs. 

1623 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 125 [They] would 
faine hope that he was gone somewhither else then to Spaine. 
2658 Earl MoN^L tr. Paruta's Wars Cyprus 24 The latter 
- .endeavoured, that the Fleet might go some-whiiher ebe. 
1700 Bp. Lloyd in Aubrey Brief Lives (1813) I. 102 We 
must think of removing you some whiiher else where you 
may have a suh-^i'tcnce. 

tSo*mewho. Obsr^ In 4 somwlio, [f. 
Some a.^ + Who fron.} Some one ; somebody. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 15 Ofte is sen that mochel slowthe 
. . Doth mochel harm, ivban fyr is uppe, Bot if somwho the 
flamme stanche. 

Somewliy. (szrmhwai), adv. rare. [f. Some 
-4- Why adv.^ For some reason or reasons. 

1858 Athenxum x May 555 A buxom, shrill, mean, trouble- 
some woman; yet somehow and someo-Ay not utterly de. 
testable. xW4 Bbovv.sikg Dram. Pers. Wks. 1896 I. 6ro/i 
You learn What some one was somewhere, somewhen, 
somewhy. , * 1 

Somewise (si?‘mw3iz), adv. Now arch. Also 
5 somwyse, 6 sumwise. [f. Some a.^: see 
-WISE.] In some way or manner; to some extent. 
In recent use with in. 

c'z44oAl}h.’Tales 203 Becauce he wold somwyse be occu- 
pyedilka day. 1596 Dalkvmple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. II. 
10s To cau^ his subicctis lyue in peace with him, or sum- 
wise slokne that hett hatred and Jnule betueae thamc. 


ax677 Barrow Senn* Upright Walking\lVs* 1687 I. 60 
lhat nothing can be reafiy profitable. .to us, which. .doth 
not somewise conduce to our spiritual interest. 

x^8 D. G. Rossetti Last Confession Poems (1870) 67 The 
fathers, brother’s love— was changed, I think, in somewise. 
1865 Swinburne Chasielard il i, I thought I was. .lying 
by my lord, and Imew In somewise he was well awake, 
Somir, obs. form of Summeb. 

Somital (sou-mital), a. Zool. [f. next.] Of 
or pertaining to a somite ; somitic, 

18^ in Cent. Diet. s.v. Pietameric. 

Sonnte (soa-mait). Zool. [f. Gr. auipa body, 
Soma is + -ite.] One or other of the more or less 
distinct segments into which the bodies of many 
animals are divided. 

1869 Huxley Introd. Classif. Anim. 77 The head of a 
Crustacean, an Arachnid, a Myriapod, or an Insect is com- 
posed of six somites. 1875 C C. Blake Zool. 281 The num- 
ber of segments or somites in the body of insects never 
exceeds twenty. 18M Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
142 The abdomen.. is made up of a number of distinct 
segments or somites. 

Somitic (somi-tik), a. Zool. [f. prec.-h-ic.] 
Of or pertaining to, having the form or character 
of, a somite. 

i883 H UXLEY & Maetin Pract. Biot. 243 These septa are 
metamerically arranged, one for each somitic constriction. 
Ibid. 244 A series of somitic compartments. 

t So'mler. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 6 snmmelBir, 
symieir, somme-, somlier, sommler, somlar, 
semlar. \f .V. sommelier, i. somme A butler. 

*543 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IX. 325 To gyve commaunde- 
ment that your sommelier at Bordeaulx might be suffred to 
departe with such wynes as he had provided for Your 
Majestic. 2566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 451 Leonard 
Baillie, summeleir to cure Soveranis. 1583 Excheq. Rotis 
Scot. XXL 563 Tbretlie tunnis of full Burdehous wyne,.at 
the cheis and contentment of his bienes somleris. 
Somlich : see Seemly a. 

•fSommage. Obs, rare. [a. OY . sommageigazd, 
L. summ-, stimagium), {. somme pack.] Baggage ; 
baggage-animals. 

c 1500 Metusine 143 And he made to ahyde in the valey 
all the sommage. Ibid. 277 The next day-.desloged the 
vanward, and after the grete batayli, & the sommage & syn 
the ryergarde. JSoz tr. Charter P'orest in Arnolde Chron. 
Bob, For an horse beryng sommage [L smnagium\ 

Somme, obs. f. SoAM, Sum ri. and zi. Sommed, 
obs, var. Summed ffl. a. Sommer, van Someb 
Obs. ; obs. f, Summeb sb. and v. 
t SommeTSe, ». Obs. [f. It. sommerso, pa. 
pple. of sommergere Subsiebge v.] irons. To 
submerge, overfloiv. 

163a Lithcow Trav. :. 14 This second Sodome should be 
sommerssed by water. Ibid. vi. 255 Many Citties, Man- 
sions, and Stations, haue beene sommerssed with water. 
’iSomzoier^. Obs. rare. In 5 sommyer. 
[a, F. sommler.] A pack-horse; =SojfER r, 

148s Caxton Chas. Gt. 128 Theysawe passe by the castel 
XX sommyers laden wyth vytayl. Ibid. 159 That cuery man 
trosse hys gheer vpon the sommyers. 

+ Sommier 2. Obs. Also atmuiiier. [a. F. 
sommier, or alteration of sommer Sujuieu sb.- 
after this.] A bearing-beam in a bnilding. 

1623 T. Goad Dole/. Euen Song xi By the breaking 
asunder of a maine Sommier or Dormer of that floare. 
2625 Lisle Du Bartas^ Noe iBi Mounting here and there 
..Into the esparsed pipes o' th’ Sommier ihorow-borrf. 
j63r Gouge (^ds Arrows tv. § 15. 399 The maine Summier 
which crossed the garret was ten inches square. . 

+ So’mmite. Min. Obs. [f. Mt. Somma near 
Naples + -ITE 1 3 b.] Nephelite. 

1805 R. Jameson Min. II. 965 Sommite...Its colour is 
greyish-white. 1823 W. PiiiLLirs PJin. (ed. 3) 125 The 
Sommite usually occurs in grains, or in small regular hexa- 
bedral prisms. 1837 Dana Min. ags Ncphelinc, Spatnm 
Itexagonum. ..Somtmte. . 

Sommitie, obs. form of Sujninr. 

Sommon, obs. form of Summon v. 

Sommonoe, Soirimoii(e)s, obs. if. Summo.vs rf. 
Sommonicion, van of Sumsionjtion. 

Somn-i combining form of L. somnus, used in 
words based on L. atnbuldre to walk ; the oldest 
of these in English use are somnambnlation, som- 
nambulism, and somnambulist. (For variant, and 
in some cases earlier, terras see Noct-.) Som- 
na'mbnlaaice, sleep-walking, somnambulism. 
Sonma’mlralaiit a., walking in sleep, somnam- 
bulic; sb., a somnambulist. Sonma-m'btilar <r., 
of or pertaining to sleep-walking; also erron., 
connected with, of the nature of, sleep. Som- 
iia'Tiibnlaryfl., = prec. Sortmambnlate w. irr/n, 
to walk during sleep ; trans., to walk along (a 
place) while asleep ; hence somna-mbulaling ppl. 
a. Somnarmlntla’tlon £mod.L. somnambulalio], 
the action or fact of walking in sleep. Sotn- 
na’in'btilator, = nexL Somna'xa'bnle [a. F. som- 
nambule (1690), Sp.and Pg. somn-, S^.sondmbulo, 
mod.L. somnambulus, -ambulo], a somnambulist. 
Soixina'mi'bTiIeiicy, sleep-walking, or a fit of this ; 
also _fig. Sonma-mlmUc a., of the nature of, 
pertauiing to, eta, somnambulism ; walking dur- 
ing sleep; hence Sontnambnlically aclv. Bom- 
aa’jnlmllsin [F. somnambtilisme, Sp. -ismo, mod. 
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V^somnambulhviusl^ the fact or habit of walking 
about and performing other actions while asleep ; 
sleep-walking. Somnambulist, one who walks, 
eta, while asleep ; also attrib. Sonmambnli'stic 
iz., somnambulic; hence Somnambuli'stically 
adv. Somnambnlize v, inir,, to walk in sleep ; 
(rans,, to imagine during sleep-walking; also, to 
put into a sleep-walking state. Somnambnlons 
a., somnambulic (Dunglison, 1873). 

1885 Science VI. 78 Committees were appointed on., 
hypnotism, clajn’cwance, and ^somnambulance. 1905 Daily 
News 21 Jan. 6 His old habit or infirmity of somnambul- 
ance came back to him. 1843 Alas. Cahlylb Lett, 
Mem. (X883) I, 231 Four such nights might have made a 
*somnambulant of a much stronger woman than me. 1866 
Blackmore Cradock Nowell xlix, He was listles*;, passive, 
somnolent,— somnambulanL 1887 Sat. Rev. 15 Jan. Bo To 
walk in her sleep and to poison herself while in a som* 
nambulant condition. 1830 Lvttos Paul Cli^ord xvi. 
(1874) 193 The pair.. mounted the stairs, arm-m.arm, in 
search of *somnambuIar accommodations. x8jo J'vIrs. 
Browning Napoleon III in Italy v, While the palpitating 
peaks break out Ecstatic from somnambular repose. 1862 
Str, Stoiy 14 An ardent believerof the reality of 
somnambular clairvoyance. 1827 Sin^nERLAKD TaUs PUgr. 
3^, 1 had become a sleep-walker ; but whither my *som- 
nambulary adventures bad conducted me, was a riddle I 
had yet to solve. 1833 Carlyle Misc. (1872) V. 127 This 
inarticulate age which slumbers and •somnambulatcs. 1840 
— Diamond Necklace xiy. His Eminence again somnam- 
hulates the Promenade de la Rose. 1873 M. Collins 
Squire Sitclusler II. xiv. 178 The latter, sometimes over- 
eating themselves, somnambulate. 1876 CorJemp. Rev. 
June 126 A *somnamhuIating philosophy. 1794-6 E. 
pARWiN Zoon. (1801) I. 325 Though in its greatest degree 
it has b«n called *somnambulation or sleep-walking, it is 
totally different from that sleep. 1803 Bcddoes Dygcin ix, 
130 The lady, whose reverie or somnambulation Is described. 
1862 G. Macdonald D. Elgiubrod in. xvii, The next day 
she had a bad head-ache. This with her always followed 
somnambulation. 1822 Prichard Dis. Nervous Syst. 1 . 404 
Hoffmann cites the case of a *somnambulator, which [etc.^ 
*837 J. F. Cooper Europe II. 288 A woman, who was 
subject to the magnetic influence, or who was what is 
commonly called a * somnnnibule. 1850 J. Braid Observ. 
Trance 30 The same discretion ought also to be extended 
to the modtt of testing somnambules. 1877 Symonds 
Renaiss. It. ili. 147 Walking, .like a somnambufe sustained 
by an internal dream. 1829 I. Taylor Enthusiasm i. (1850) 
10 The enthusiast passes through life in a sort of happy 
*somnambulenc>% 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. jc viii. iii. < 1872) 
VII. 138 For nations have their somnambulencies, 1841 C. 
Mackay Pop, Delunons l\l. The patient was thrown 
into the ^somnambulic state. X862 G« Macookalo D. 
Elginbrod ii. xxxi, A reproduction of some previous 
somnambulic experience. x88o Huth Life <5- Writ. Buckle 
I. 34 He.. woke the landlady whose somnambulic figure., 
had just frightened him. 1887 Sat. Rev. xx June 8.^8 When 
he wakes, be finds that he has ^somnambulicalty made a 
pen-and-ink sketch. 1797 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII, 534/2 
Subject to that singular affection or disease called ‘'Som- 
nambulism or sleep-walking. 1820 Shelley Witch Atl. 
Ixxv, The soldiers.. Walked out of quarters in somnambul- 
ism. 1^9 AllbutCs Syst. Med, VII i. 93 In somnambulism 
..the^ secondary consciousness takes contrul of the whole 
individual. 1794 Mary Wollstonecr. Hist, Piew Fr, Rev. 

1. 275^ It was dangerous to awaken a *5omnambullst on 
the brink of a precipice. 1837 Barham Ingol, Leg. Ser. 1. 
Spectre 0/ Tappington (X905) 23 Never again was Lieutenant 
Seaforth known to act the part of a somnambulist. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng, I. 30S A revolution had been effected 
in Europe by a somnambulist peasant girl. 1887 Encycl. i 
Brit. XXII. 158/x Somnambulists have Iwn observed to 
write letters or reports, . .and play upon musical instruments, 
2840 Dickens Old C. Shop (1867) 304 A 'somnambulistic I 
leave-taking and walking in her sleep. 2845 E. Warbuktos | 
Crescent 4* Cross I. 216 A black little naked urchin .«:its on 1 
the splinter-bar, continually goading his somnambulistic | 
team. 1899 AllbutCs Syst. Med. ^ 41 I. 167 Very rarely 
the patient may be also somnambulistic. 1845 E. War- 
burton Crescent 4 * Cross 11 . 289 The slaves glided about 
silently and •somnambulistically, or ^tood with folded arms 
\vatching for a sign, a x^3Svmosds in H. F. Brown Life 
(xSgs) 1. 71, 1 did not doubt that my spirit could somnam- 
bulistically travel from the place. 1832 Figaro in London ! 
3 March 52/r When he •somnambuJizes upon the stage. | 
^1850 Whittier Tales Sk.^ Mag. 4- Witch Folk Prose j 
Wks. 1889 1.400 A ‘wise woman* dreamed, or somnam- 1 
hulized, that a large sum of money.. lay buried in the centre 
of the great swamp. 

f Somna-ical, a. Obs.~“^ [irreg. f. L. sovinus 
or sotnnii(m.‘\ Pertaining to sleep or dreams. 

1655 Emmot Northern Blast 2 Many were the raptures 
which I dreamed to have, but all was but a Fancy or 
SomnalcaL 

tSomne, Obs. Forms: i fionmisean, 
somnian, 3 somBien (sonmi), somnen, somp- 
nen, some(n). [OE. spmnian, var. of savinian : 
see Sam v.l and cf. Susike v,] trans. To assemble, 
gather, collect, unite. 

o. C825 Vesp. Psalter Qyavnvi. 7 Of Szem ne ^efylleff.. 
his sceat se oe reopan somnaS. 0x000 Phccnix 193 pa 
swetestan [he] somnaS & gajdraS wyrta \vj’nsume. c 117S 
Lamb. Horn. 135 In halie chirche her alle cristene men a jcn 
to beon isomned to gedere. CX205 Lay. 4152^ Hesomenede 
faird. Ibid. 30628 per heo gunnensomnlen scipen uniuo^en. 
0x225 Auer. R. 186 Wult tu lo-dealen het God haueS 
isompnedt ai 3 S° Erov. jElfred inO.E. Misc.,licOM 
wolde wyssye..hw ye myhle. .cure saule somnea to crLste. 

fi, CX205 Lav. 5122 pa weoren al has leodcn at Lundene 
isomed. c X275 Ibid, 1S631 po hii to-gadere weren alle 
hi.somed. 

i* Somixs, z'-” Obs. Forms : a, 3 someni, Z ~4 
someny, 4-5 somene, 5-6 somen. 4 somne- 
[Variant of somotry, eta, Summon v., with weak- 


ening and subsequent elision of the second vowel. 
See also ^SoMPh'E ti. and Sumne (rans. To 
summon. 

o. 2297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 3764 I.S peer he let someny J>at 
5*sprad was wel wyde. Ibid. X0379 P® pope.. alle pe bhsops 
of cngclond let soment to ronie. £1380 Wvclip 
( xSSo) 357 If hei somene symple men for pis accusing. 1393 
Lasgu P. PL C. XXII. 214 Grace.. consailede hym and 
conscience the comune to someny. 1401 Pot. Poems (Rolls) 

. 11 . 89 Je.. somen men and tbreten hem, hot if thai jif 50U 
gode. 

p. B>eg. Rood (1871) 38 po pe giwes i-somned were, 
hi badde schortllche gret fcrc. c 1380 Wyclip Whs. (1880) 
250 pel ben hurltd Sc somnyd fro day to day, fro fer place 
to ferpere. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111 . 201 Ricta- 
goras..somnede hym to fore luges. 

Hence + Somning vbl. sb. Obs. 

14^ Caxto.v C/ttvff, Eng. eexti. loS b, To wame the 
parties defendauntz thurgh somnyng aycne. 1529-30 Ree. 
St. Mary at Hitt 349 Paid to a Somoner for Somcnyng of 
hiltons, preist, ij d. 

+ So*ZZllier« Obs. Fonns : a. 4 som(e)nour, 5 
somenor, 6 sommenor. / 3 . 4 somenere, 4, 6 -j 
somner. [f. soinen 6 Somne 2^.2, or a. AF. som* 
iiourf\ An official summoner. Also transf, 
a, c 1320 Pol. Songs (Camden) 15; ^ct thcr sitteth somen- 
ours syexe other sevene. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 128 
Secioures and sudenes. somnoures and her Icmmannes. 
*474 Cal, Anc. Ree. Dublin (X889I 350 Walter. Wotlon 
somenor. 2570 Wills 4 Ittv. N. C. (Surtees 1838) 342 
John Roddh'm the sommen'. 

1393 I.AS‘Ci. P. PI. O III. 59 Sysours and somners, 
shercyues and here clerkcs.' Ibid. x. 263 Hure salue ys of 
supersedeas in somenercs boxes. x52t Coventry Leet-Bk. 
672 At suche tymes as they shal-bc Reasonably wamyd by 
the somner. 1563 Homilies li. Of Repentance iii, When 
the hyghest somner of all, whicne is death, shall come. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nlcholays Voy. m. xviiL X05 
[They] hauc like vnto Somners, as many brybes as they ran 
carry away. x6o8 Middleton Trick to catch Old One il i, 
They may do any'thing there, and fear neither beadle nor 
somner. 

Sozdui-i combining form of L. somnus sleep, 
occurring in a number of Latin compounds and 
English adaptations or imitations of these, as 
somnifer somniferous, somtttjicus somnific, etc. , 
(see below). j 

Somnial (spmnial), a. rare. [a. older F. ' 
somnialf or ad. L. somntaDis, {.somni-um dream.] ^ 
Of or relating to dreams. I 

0 1693 UrquharPs Rabelais lii. xiv. 120 To presage or ^ 
foretell an evil.. in matter of Somnial Divinations. x8^ 
CoLERiocc in Lit, Rem. (1838) 111.397 The Somnial magic 
superinduced on . . the active powers of the mind. | 

t SoTimiate, V. oh.-^ [f. ppU stem of L. ’ 
somniare, f. somnium dream.J 

1 . iran:. To dream (something). 

2657 Tomlinson RenoiPs Disp. 344 Who being too CTcdu- . 
lous have committed topres-^whattfae tmperitesomniated- ' 

2 . To stupefy, make drowsy. 

1719 De Foe Piston of Angelic World 23 More or less 
doz'd or somniated with the oppression of Vapours, .which 
occasion sleep. 

+ Somnia’tioii. Obs. rare. [See prec. and 
-ATION.] A sleep ; a dream. 

*597 tr.' GuillemeatPs Fr. Chirurg. f iij, Beinge 

re.suscitated..out of a profounde..somniationl 1599 — tr. 
Gabethouer's hk. Pkysicke 40/2 That expelleth all phan- 
tasticalle soninlatlones. 

So^iniiiativef rare^^. [See SosnnATE z;. 
and -ATIVE,] Relating to, or producing, dreams. 

1827 CkiLERiDCE in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 422 A very r.ire 
. .conjunction of the somniatxve faculty.. with the voluntary 
and other powers of the waking state. 

t So'Biniatory, a. Obs. rare. [See SoM- 
^'I.\TE V. and -ORY.J Of or pertaining lo dreams 
or dreaming. 

0x693 Urquhart's Rabelais \\\. xiut For the,. unfolding 
of these sonmiatoiy* (F. somniales] Vaticinations. Ibid.^ 

I will to-morrow break ray fast betimes after my somniatory^ 
exerciiations [F. songeaiftes\ 

Somniculo’eity. rare^. [Cf. next and - ity.] 
‘Sleepiness, drowsiness’ (Bailey, 1721)- 
SonmixulOTlS, a. rare. [ad. L. sovmiciilos- 
us, f. somnus sleep. Cf. obs. F. somniatleux.'l 
a. Drowsy, sleepy, h. Inducing sleep, 

2656 Blount Glassogr., Somniculous, negligent, sleepy, 
drowzy, sluggish j also that makes drowzy or sleepy. i8xp 
U Hunt Indicator No. ii (1822) I. 84 Leaving the somm- 
culous squire propped up in the saddle, 1820 Ibid. No. 54 
(x 822) II. II The plain is also full of all sorts of somni- 
culous plants. 

Soninifaxient, a. and sb. [f. SoMKr- + pres. 
pple. of faefre lo make.] a. adj, Somnifia b, 
sb. A soporifia {Cetti. Diet, ib'pu) 
t Somni'feric. Obs."-^ [CC next and -ic.] A 
soporifia 

1694 Salmon Batds Dispens. (1713) 262/2 It is a most 
cenain Somniferick and Sudorifick. , '1 -r '' 

SomniferOTls ispmnrferts), a. \t L. somnijer \ 
(f. somnU S031NI- + -ferre to bring) + -ous. CL F. | 
somniflre, Sp. and Fg. somnifero. It. sonnifero^ j 
L Inducingsleep; soporifia : 

x6oz Dekker Saiirvm. IVks. 1873 I, 255 Twas I that 
ministred to her chaste blood, A true somniferoas wtion, . 
which did steale Her thoughts to slcepe. 1633 Bkome } 
Aniipedes ir. iv. You slept most part o' th' journey hither- ; 
ward. The aire was so somniferous. 1663 Boyle Usej. Exp. | 
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Philos, n. App, 345 .A safe and moderately somniferous 
medicine in feayers. 1754 Dodslev Agric. 111. 215 The 
^rlet poppy,. Bows his somniferous head, inviting soon 
Iqpeaceful slumber thedtsorder'd mind. 1799 Underwood 
Dis. Chtldr.Jx^. 4) 1 . 360 If It follow any somniferous dis- 
Pickens Pickw. ii, The wine had exerted its 
somniferous influence. 1876 Harley Royle's Mat. Med. 764 
The effects . . of the other somniferous consiit uents of opium. 
2. Bomnolent, sleepy. 

2798 in Spirit Public frnls. (1799) II. 400 A most som- 
niferous Earl gave violent symptoms of animation, 

Ikving a nickerb. (1E61) 253 'I hose fet, somniferous, respect- 
able burghers. 

Hence Somni'fero'osly adv. 

1836 iVrtu Monthly Mag. XLVI. 13 His translations . .were 
somniferomsly dull, a 1852 Moore Com 4 Catholics ix. 
Poet. Wks. (1872) 302 A row Of Poppies. .Stand forth, som- 
niferously flaming I 1865 E. C Clavto.v Cruel Fortune IL 
iio By degrees the heat, and the silence,. .operated som- 
niferously on VaL 

t Somni’fery, Obs.—^ [f, as prea + -T,] A 
place of sleep. 

26^ Tourneur Transf. Metam. (1S78) 202 Unlock the 
rustic latch 'That leades into the cave*s somniferie. 

Somnific (j-pmni'fik), a. [ad. L. somnificusi 
see SoMKi- and -Fia] Causing sleep; somniferous. 

1721 Bailey, Somnifek, causing sleep. 1727 A Hamil- 
ton New Acc.^ E. Indies 1 . xxiiL 278 Others again take 
somnifick Medicines, and stand by the Pile till they fall on 
it while asleep. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cxxxvi. 
(1783) IV, 254 A .somnific fit again overtook him,, -and, in 
the next instant, he was snoring in his chair. 1819 Moore 
DiaryVWX. 189, I agree with you that a great part of 
‘Lara ' is v'erj’ prosy and somnific. 1834 Southey Doctor 
j (1848) 3 The voice, the manner, the matter, ..were all alike 
somnifia ^ 

I Somnificator. rare“’'^. [CL prec. and -atob.] 
One who induces sleep. 

! x8o6 Southey Let. in Life (2850) HI. 33 The rector, a 
: humdrum somnificator. 

j So nmifuge. rare-K [See Somki- and - edge.] 

^ A means of driving away sleep. 

2890 Loweu, Lett. (1894) II. X. 460 He [the nightingale] 

I has a bad character among you as a somnifuge. 

j Somni'fugous, ff. rare^^. [CL prec J ‘Driv- 
j ing away sleep * (Bailey, 1721). 
j t So'mnifying, ///. a, Obs. rare. [See 
SoMNi- and -FY.] iadneing sleep. 

I 2634 Bbereton Trav. (C 3 jethajp 5 ^) 40 He also dis- 
, coursed of. .hemlock, which he slid was of a most venom- 
I ous, somnifying. stupifying, and intoxicating quality. 2770 
Chatterton in Mas<onZi^ iL iiL (1874) 163 IhU somnify- 
in^ liquor had made her voice so like the sweet echo of 
I Miss Hill's that..! should absolutely have imagined it hers. 

Somuiloq^na'cious, rare^. [SeeSoJiKi- 
and Loquacious a.} ‘Talking or apt to talk in 
; sleep’ (iiaiJey, vol. II, 1731). Also Somnilo- 
quence, Somni'loquenttf., talking 

' in sleep. Bomiii‘logjiism,sssomni/opuy. Som- 
ni'loquist, one who speaks or talks while asleep. 
SomniToquize v. itilr., to talk in (or as in) sleep. 
SomniToquous <*., * apt to talk in sleep* (Web- 
ster, 1847). SoniniToquy, the act or habit of 
speaking during sleep. 

1841 W, C. DavDY Philos. Mystery 506 True *somnilo- 
quence is often preceded by a cataleptic state. Ibid, 304. 
1804 Ck)LERiDGE in Blackav. Mag, (2882; CXXXI. 123 The 
Ideatze are but *somniloquent Ideotas. xBzi — Ibid. X. 244 
The *somniloquism of the prophetesses under the coercion 
of the Scandinavian enchanters. 2833 — in Lit. Rent. (183S) 
III. 307 How often the pen becomes the tongue of a sys- 
tematic dream,— a •somniloqulst ! x866 Comh, Mag, Aug. 
231 We may even be prompted to the action of ibe som- 
nambulist, or somniloqulst, without waking, a xgoi Myers 
Human Personality (1903) IL 6 The somnambulist, or 
rather the somniloqulst. 2827 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. 
(1882) (iXXXI. 119 Is it not melancholy to hear a manlike 
Steffens *somniloquise in such mystifying cant? 2847 
Webster, *Somnitoquy, the talking of one in a state of 
somnipatby. 2899 AllbutCs Syst. Med. VII. 757 Sl«p- 
talking or somniloquy, and sleep-walking or somnambulism, 
are states in w’bich the whole brain is not asleep. 

Somni’pathy, [SeeSoMNi-and-PATHY.] ‘Sleep 
from sympathy, or by the process of mesmerism’ 
(Webster, 1847). Also Somni*patlHst, ‘a per- 
son in 'a state of somnipathy’ {Ibid.), 

Somnite, obs, form of Sunnite. 
Somni*volejicy. rare—^. [LSomni- + -volency, 
ad. L. -voletzlta will, desira] An intended sopor- 
ific. Also Somni'volent, one who desires to sleep. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix)V. 345 If tbe^c somni- 
volencies (I hale the word opiates on this occ^^) ^ve 
turned her head- 2885 G. JIebeditii Diana xvi, The irra- 
tional repetition ploughed the minds of those unhappy 
somnivoicnts. - 

Somnolence (sp*mni?lens). Also 4-0 somp- 
nolenoe. [a. OK. sompfiolcnce (wod.F. loni- 
nolence, = Sp. sormtalencia, Tg. so'^nptoUitcia, It. 
sotinoUnzd), or ad. L. somtwUntia (med.L. ram/- 
iwUticia), f. soinnolentus : see Soji.volext <r.J In- 
clination to sleep; -oVne. 

r .38S CHAOcra Pars. T. r 703 
at IS sluirsy slombo-ng. ' 39 “ CotvE. {. J- 94 
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proaoke a man . . to sompaolence. 



SOMNOLENCY 


1721 in Eailct. 1841 \V. C. Bendy Philos. Mystery 367 
J^mnolence. — ^Trance.— -Catalepsy. 1862 Merivale Rom. 

(1865) VIII. 237 llie dignified somnolence of an 
old.fphxoned city like Athens. 1866 G. Macdonald A nn. 
Q. v^eighb. people had dined and the usual som. 

nolence had followed, 

personif. 1390 Gower Conf. II, 92 Ther is ylt on of com- 
paigniej And he Is cleped Sompnolence. 

Somnolency. [See prec. and - ency.] =prec. 
1623C0CKERAM I. **<3w«R/(f«e/>,sleepine5se. 1727 in Bailey. 
1810 Bentiiam Packing tyZis) 141 Symptoms of somnolency 
begin to discover themselves. 2859 R.F. Burton 
in yr»l. Googr. Sac. XXiX. 285 2 c a^ects the head, pre- 
vents .somnolency. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 218 
Prolonged nausea, and retching, interrupted only by inter- 
vals of dreamy delirious somnolency. 

Somnolent (s/t mn^ent), a. and sb. Also 5-6 
Bompnoleiit. . [a. OF. sompnolent (mod.F. som- 
nolent^, or ad. L. somnolenlus (raed.L. sompito-), 
f. somnus sleep.] 

1 . Tending to cause sleepiness or drowsiness; 
inclining to sleep. 

c x^p Parlenay 5376 Where it behouith to wacche nightes 
thre Without any sompnolent slepe to be. x6js G. Sandvs 
Trav. 292 Takes age in ease and sleepe content? Then 
Baim what more somnolent ? 1824 Dibdin Litr. Comp. 53 r 
An effect which we seek in vain in the somnolent pages of 
Lediard. 1855 Dickens OorHt xix, He was again pain- 
fully aware of a somnolent tendency in Frederick. 2882 
De W indt Equator 75 The noise made by the stream . , had 
a very pleasant and somnolent effect. 

b. Marked by sleepiness or slowness. 

18x2 Vlll. 64 The translator restricts his somno- 

lent interrogation to Codri^ 1877 Walij^ce Russia v. 76 
And I must do Anton the justice to say that he served me 
well in his own somnolent fashion, 

2. Of persons: Inclined to sleep; heavy with 
sleep ; drowsy. • Also transf. 

*547 Boorde J 3 m\ Health xiii. (1557! B lij b, If the sycke 
per.son do vomit & be sompno lent [sic] or sleping. 1623 
CocKERAM ii Somnolent^ i&iS Jackson Creed v. 

xvL Wks. .IV. 1x8 Deriding the somnolent and sluggish 
gods of the Epicures. 1721 in Bailev. 1819 Scott Leg. 
Montrose v, 1 am no whit somnolent j I always hear best 
with my eyes shut. - 2837 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. i. Grey 
Dolphin (7905) 45 Fasting and watching had made him more 
than usually somnolent.^ 1891 Hardv '/Vwlxgoo) 25/2 When 
they had passed^ the little town of StourcastlCj -dumbly 
somnolent under its thick brown thatch. * ' 

b. sb. A somnolent or sleepy person; one 
affected with somnolence. 

2841 W. C. Dendy Philos. M^^steiy 373 Like many other 
somnolents, she was morose and irritable, especially previous 
to the sleeping-fit. 

Hence Somnolently adv.^ in 'a ‘ somnolent 
manner; sleepily. 

26x5 Jackson Creed iv. n. ix. Wks. III. 378 , 1 know none 
but may have hope to escape so they will not., somnolently 
put off the evil daj'. 2827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 384 Alci- 
phron could not possibly have been more somnolently in- 
clined. 1875 M« Collins Sweety Twenty n. vi, An Inquisi- 
tive investigative youth was Charles, who never threw a way 
his time somnolently. 

Sonmole scence. [See next and - ence.] The 
state or conuuion of being sleepy: inclination 
to sleep. 

1831 FtasePs Mag. III. 102 The power of inducing the 
pleasurable sensation of somnolescence. 2898 E. Young 
K ingdom o/ Yellow Robe vi. 116 Mo>quiioes whose buzzing 
and stinging are effective preventatlves of somnolesccnce. 

Somnolescent (spain^fle-seni), a. [f. Som- 
KObENT a . : see -escent.J Drowsy, sleepy ; inert. 

284s Ford Handbk. Spain 11. 725 Somnolescent over busi- 
ness and awake only to intrigue. 2886 Encyel. Brit. XX. 
20i/x The animal.. lies there in a somnolescent state for 
perhaps hours. 

So’mnolism. rare. [f. Sosinol-ent a. + -isbi J 
The state' of being in a mesmeric sleep. 

1849 Haddock Somnotism «V Psycheism 29 Other persons 
of greater 5 trscepfiWh*ry..proceed quickly into a state of 
profound sleep, — or, as I propose to call it, SomnoUsm. 

So*mnolize, v. rare'^'^. [f. as prec. + -ize,] 
trans. 'I'o make drowsy or sleepy. 

1831 FrasePs Ma^. III. 451 'ITiesamesortof palaver with 
which the universities have thought fit to somnolizc us. 
Somoo'pathy. rare = Somxipathy. 

1851 Dunclison Diet. Med. Sci.i Somnopathyf somnam- 
bul ism, magnetic. 

f.Somnori’ferous, a. Obs. [Erroneous form 
of SoMNiFKKOUS, after soporiferous.l Soporific. 

.2590 Barrouch Meih. Physick i. xv. (1639I 24 Water, 
wherein - . poppy seed bath been sodden, or some somnonfer- 
ou> compound, ibid. 11. x. 88 Sirupes of Poppy, and other 
somnoriferous mcjicines. 

So Somnori’fic a. 

2865 ‘ Anni E Thomas ’ Guard The first scene opened 
on a somnorific, sultry summer afternoon in London. x8^ 
G. A. Townsend Tales Chesapeake 196 The somnorific air 
of the Springs. 

f Somnorine, a. Obs.—^ [irreg. f. L. somnns.] 
Seen during sleep. 

x627 Vesner Treat, of Tohaeco in yta Pecta 347 By 
reason of the somnorine visions which this fume doth 
greatly occasion. 

SomnouT, variant of Somkeb Oos. 

Bomnungo. variant of S.wiesing Obs. 

II So-mnus. [L. somnus sleep, also personified 
as a divinity.] Tlie god of sleep. 
a *599 Peele Sir Clyomon xxl ks. (RtldgO I 

Qut gf xny drowsy den when Somnus haih supprest 
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The head of every valbnl heart. 1720 ir. Quillelus' Calii- 
ptrdta HI. 144 But as she mourn’d, kind aSV7w////x gently stole 
lo her soft Eyes, and lull’d her sinking Soul. 

Somodj var. Sru'ed ctdv. Obs. SomoncB, obs. 
f. Summons sb. Somonde, Somone, Somoni, 
-ony, obs. varr. Sojision v. Somoniter, obs! 
var. SuMMOKiTOB. Somoron, obs. f. Summeb v . 
Somoun, -own, obs. ff. Sumsion sb. and v. 
Somounoe, obs. f. Sujijions sb. Sompe, obs. 
f. Susip. 

i' S 023 ip 323 il*y- Obs.~~^ [ad. med.!., sompsttarza 
(sc. ars), f. sompnium, L. somnium dream.] Divin- 
ation by dreams ; oneiromancy. 

a 1470 H. Parker Dives 4- Pauper (W. de W.) i. xxxiv. 
73/tyo make oiiy dyuynynge. .by songuary' or sompnarye.’ 

t Sompne, Tt. Obs. AUossompny. [Variant 
of Somne w.ii, with insertion of p as in nempne 
N EMN v.J trans. To summon. 

1362 Lahcl. P. pi. a. II. 142 J-IB .cysmires ben .sompned 
I* false to serue. C1380 Wvclif IPks. {1880) lyt He schal 
be sompned, ponyschid & cursed, c 1386 Chaucer Friar's 
T. 49 (Hark), Withoute maundement, a lewed man He 
couthe sompne. 14.. Fee. in Wr.-Wulcker 573 

CHo, to sompny, 1471 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 309 The seriaunt shat sompne ony suche att his house. 
Hence So'mpning vbl. sb: Obs. 
ciAoo Phnaman's Tale in Pot. Poems (Rolls) I. 330 To 
speake they shull not be so bold. For sompning to the con- 
sistorye. c 1400 Brut Prol. i Dioclician anon leie make a 
sompnyng. 24^-1 [see SoMt-KOUR). 

tSompnour. Obs. Also 5-6 sompnor(e. 
[Variant ofyaztwa/r/'SoMNEB: cf. prec.] An official 
summoner. 

a. 1377 Bangl. P. pi. B. III. 33 Sisoures and sompnoures, 
suche men hirpreiseth. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 543 Ther was 
...A sompnour and a pardoner also. CX400 Plowman's 
Tale in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 . 313 'fhey taken to ferme her 
sompnours. 1490-2 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 164 P.-iide to 
William lames, Sompnour, for sompnjng of iij tenauntes 
that owed monye to the chyrch, x d. 2555 W. Watreman 
Fardle of Facions IL xi. 256 Thet haue aUo certaine spie- 
faultes ordinarilye appoincted (muche like to our Somp- 
nours). 

24.. Lat.-Eng. Yoc. in Wr.-WClcker 573 Ciiator. a 
Sompnere. ct$oa Gad Speed the Plaifgh (Skt.) 65 Than 
comeih the Sompner to naue som rente, a 2535 P'rere 4* 
Boy 478 in Hazl. E. P. P. HI. Eo Thus they departed in 
that tyde, The offycyall and the sompnere. 

Sompter, obs. form of Somi-teb. 

Somptious, obs. form of Sumptuous. 

+ Somredness. Obs.~~^ [Related to OE. sam- 
rdd harmonious, unijed,] Concord, unity. 

a 122$ Ancr. R. 354 Nimed nu uorbisnehu god is onnesse 
of heorte, & somrednesse of tuue f>tt halt |>e godc somed. 

t Somrune. Obs.-' [f. OE. spm-, saw. together 
+ r:!n Roun.] Council, consultation. 
c 120s Lay. S479 Betin & Brenne beie to-sone nomen heom 
to ra:de & to som rune. 

Somun, Soinyn, variants of Samek adv. Obs. 
Somundare, obs. form of Summoneu. 

Somyr(e, obs. forms of Summeb. 

Son (sun), sb. Forms : o. 1 sunu, 1-2 Buna, 
(i) 2-5 sane, 4 sunn(0, 4-5 sun, 8 Sc. sin. (3. 
3-8 sone (4 zone), 4-5 soone, 4, 6 soon, 6 
soonne;‘5 BOun(e ; 4—7 sonne, 4- son (6 dial. 
zon. Sc, schon, 7 sonn). [Common Teut. : OE. 
sunu (gen. suna), — OFri's. smut, suite, sone 
(EFris. sdnA, WFris. soan, NFiis. sen, sen, etc.), 
MDh. sone, zone (Dn. zoon), OS. sunn (ML(j. 
sone, LU. sone, son, san, etc.), OHG. sunn, sun 
(MHG. state, sun, son, G. sohn'i, ON. sunr, sow 
(Icel. sonur, Norw. and Sw. son, Da. sb/i), Goth. 
sitmts. Outside of the Teutonic languages similar 
forms appear in Lith. slimis, OSlav. synii (Russ. 
CblfTb), Skr. smut (Zend, hmttt). The root sn- 
is also that of Gr. vlos. 

The declension in OE. is variable through confusion of 
the different cases and the introduction of new forms, as 
gen. sing, jwne-r, nom. pi. sunan, gen. pi. suuena. From 
early ME. the usual possessive and plural forms are those 


in -es or -j. 


Senses 2-7 represent for the most part Biblical uses of the 
word, examples of which occur freely in all the English 
versions of the Scriptures.) 

1 . A male child or person in relation to either or 
to both of his parents. Sometimes said of animals. 

See also Mother’s sok. 

o. Beowulf (hi Oh hat. .sunu Healfdencs secean wolde 
mfenraste. c 883 K. TElfred Boeth. xxxviii. 5 i pa 
hser Apoilines dohior lobes suna. 971 Blickl.Hom.o Du 
cennest sunu hone hu nemnest Halend. ctiooO.E. Chron. 
an. 1052 iMS. D), His sunan waron eorlas & h®* cynges 
dyrlingas. e 1112 Ibid. an. iiai (Laud MS.), Seo was 
Willelme hes cynges sune..to wife forjyfan. c 1200 Ormih 
488 And ta- twa prestess warenn Aaroness suness bahe. 
L2S0 Gen. tf Ex. 217s Alle we ben on faderes sunen. 
a 1200 Cursor M. 79« Of hat ilk appcl hitt ha'r suns tethe 
ar ^eid yiu. • *3,. E. E. Allit. P. B. 298 He bad l»re 
kn-uen sunez & kay w>'uez. CX400 Deetr. Troy 6567 
Sc ye not the sun of yourcsurckyng,.tumyl away? * 559 . 
Mirr. Mag., O. Glendour vi. How would we mocke the 
burden bearing mule If he would brag he wer an horses 
sunne. 1786 Borns Halloween xvj, Our Slibble-ng was 
Rab M'Graen. .. His Sin gat Eppie Sim wi wean, 

/ 5 . a 1T7S Frav. fEl/red 574 in O. E. Mts^ x34^Sone min 
swo leue, site me nu bisides, « ** 9 ® i' 

Edwyne, is sone, was king i-maud. *340 Ayenb.^S Ne 
uorzakek nenne ne oader nc brok«-ne zone. 1387 L bevisa 


SON. 

Higden (Rolls) II. 385 Dedalus wi)? his sone Icarus, rxixz 
Hoccleve De.Re^. Princ. 2736 A man kat sone was To a 
con.seil, take in kis trespas. 2473 Rental Bit. Cufat'- 
Angus (1879) I. 191 'lliome Sowtar for.said and his thre 
sonys. 2529 Cromwell in Merriman Ltfe tf- Lett. (1902) I. 
57 » I gyue and bequeihe to my saide Soon Gregorye A 
Bason. 1596 Bamn Max. 4- Use Com. Law h. (1635) 48 
During the minority of his eldest sonn. 2681 Drvdi n 
jV ^chiL 1. 32 Indulgent David view'd His Youthful Image 
in his Son renew’d. 2741-2 Gray Agnp. 67 If the son reign, 
the mother perishes. 2764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. in Lett. 
(1772) IV. 39 Lord Colchester, son to the earl of Rivers. 
28x2 Southey Let. in Life (1850) III. 325 His name is 
bhelley, son to the member for Shoreham. 1857 Borrow 
Rom. Rye xxxix, Soliman.. after his death befriended hU 
young son.^ X872 Smiles Charac. ii. U876) 46 'lb inspire 
her sons’ minds with elevating thoughts. 
fig. 2781 CowpER Heroism 59 Famine, and pestilence, her 
first-born son. 

b. In the phrase son and heir. hX'&ofig. 

^ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9607 In is warde he let do Henri 
IS eldoste sone & is eir al so. 1338 R. Brunnk Chron, 
(18x0) 5 Sorow & site he made.. For his sonne & heyre. 
23.. E. E, Allit. P. B. 666, I schal ..sothely sendc to 
sare a son & an ha>Te. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas i. viii. 
Of Pbcebus .. Poetes write that he was sonne and heire. 
1481 Cov. Leet Bk. 475 The son & heir of hym that nowe 
pretendeth to be kyng, 2576 in Excheq. Rolls Scotl. 
XX. 372 Jhone Dromond,.. quhe is schon and air to his 
fader Jhone Dromond. 2604 Dekker Honest IVh. i. v, 
As clean as your sons-and-heirs when they ha' spent all, 
1833 Tennyson Death Old Yearyi To see him die. .His 
son and heir doth ride post-haste. 

c. -Son-in-law. 

*533 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VL 38 My said sone Brianc 
Tunstall. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 78 Bap. Sonne, He 
be your haUe, Bianca comes. 

2 . TheoL The second person of the Trinit}'. 
(Cf. 4 a.) 

^825 Yesp. Hymns viii. 2x Bledsien we feder & sunu 
& Sone halgan gast. a 900 Halsuncge in Durk. Kit. 
(Surtees) X14 Ic eow halsij^e on faeder naman, and on 
suna naman. c iiqs Lamb. Horn. 85 pe feder and ke sune 
and ke halle gast. 2340 Ayenb. 22 pe oker article belongek 
to ke 2one aze to his godhede. 2382 Wyclif x John ii. 24 

shulen dwelle in the sone and the fadir. 2420 (see 
God 5dJ. 1500-20 Dunbar ^’<72///* xUv. 20 That Sone is 
Lord, that Sone is King of kingis. 2548 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Aihanas, Creed, Tht Father is God, the Son is God. a s6s8 
F, Grevil in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) 1 . 108 We seeme more 
inwardly to knowe the Sonne. 1671 Milton F.F. it. 260 It 
was the hour of night, when thus the Son Commun’d in 
silent walk. 1728 Chambers Cycl.s.v. Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, 18x7 Shelley broke Loose 5 'J’he 
Father and the Son Knew that strife was now begun. 1858 
Whittier 7Vf«rV/i2 56 Father, and Son, and Holy Call; This 
d^thou hast denied them all 1 
o. One who is regarded as, or lakes the place of, 
a son, t Also sfec. at Cambridge, one presented 
for a degree by the * father* of his college, 
f White son : see White a. 

c 825 Yesp. Psalter il. 7 Drybten cwa 3 to me : Sunu min 
$11 car'd ; to dege Ic cende 5 ec. e 1000 >Elfric Exod, ii. xo 
And heo hine lufode, & hmfde for sunu hjTc. cxooo Ags. 
Gosp. John xix, 26 Va, ewak he to liis meder : Wif, her ys 
kin sunu. c itoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 Alle men ben godes 
children, for k^t he hem alle shop, and ches hem to sunes 
and to dohlrcs, a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thornton biS. 87 
His mercy..^i'bat.,me,a wrcche, his sun walde make. 2567 
Gude 4 - Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 33 Quhome God lessaifis to his 
sone and air. Him will he scurge. 2574 M. .Stokys in Pea- 
cock Stat. Cambr, (1841) App. A. p. x, The Father., sh.all 
call fourtbe his eldest sone, & animate hym to dispute. 2665 
in Wordsworth Univ. Life iBtk C. (18741 4*2 'ihen the 
Father calleth up the Answerer, and showeth him his sons. 
iniZVntoti Solomon 111,889 Let Tby command Restore, great 
rather, 'J'hy instructed son, 1799 Wordsw, The Fountain 
62 And, Matthew, for thy children dead I’ll be a son to thee 1 
1877 Barinc-Gould Lives Saints Oct. 305 The child after- 
wards lived and died in God’s service at Ripon, and was 
called the bishop’s son. 

b. Used as a term of affectionate address to a 
man or boy by an older person or by one in a 
superior (esp. ecclesiastical) relation. 

^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 2 La sunu for^efen bi 5 on.. 

Se synno Sina, 1390 Gower Conf. l. io 3 Mi Sone, in alle^ 
mancr wise, Surquidcrie is to despi.^e, 02400 tr, Seereta 
Secret., Cov. Lordsh. 49 Soune most glorious, most rightful 
Emperour. 0x440 7Vt/oTi96 ye bisshopsayd; 'Nay, 
son, ..here base benea noder emperour of long tyme*. 1534. 
YIoTi.zContf.agst. 7>7^. H.Wks. 1183/2 'llie Foxc,. charged 
hj-m to . . lye styll and sleepe lyke a good sonne. 1603 
%nKViS.Meas.for M. in.i. 161 Duke.^on,! haue ouer-hcard 
what hath pa^t between you & your sister. x8ao Scott 
Monast. xxv, 'Prove thy strength, rny s^on, in the name of 
G<^ 1 ’ said the preacher. Ibid, xxxii, ’Even now, if thou 
wilt,' said the Sub-Prior,., ‘come hither, my son, and kneel 
down*. ^ 

tL Son of God\ a. Jesns Christ.^ (Cf. 2.) Also 
f GotTs son. Hence Son-af-godshif. 

CQ^ Lindisf. Got fhvhicxxii. JO Cuoedon Sa alle.fSti.. 
aro sunu gc^es. 0x200 Ormin 267 Till k^it Godcss Sune- 
Crist Himm shollde onn corpe sbsewenn. 0 1250 Gen. Sr Ex. 

403 And 3et sal godes dere sune In jure kin in wcrlde wunen. 
ctxt^o Hampole Pr. Consc. 5044 In. .arcbaungcl sievcn. And 
in yc son of ( 3 oddes awen beme. 0x400 Rule St. Beuet 
(Prose) vii. 12 Als tapostil saide of godis sune. <1x529. 
Skelton Prayer to Second Person 2 ObcnygneJcsu,.,'Ihe 
only Sonne of God by filiacion. 2588 Kvd Househ. P/ul. 
AsaS^lks. (looi) 250 For our worldc was dignified with the 
Drescnccoflhe true Sonne of God. 1667M1LTON/’ .L.su.x^S 
Beyond compare the Son of God fift' glorious. 

s7a8CHAMBERsO'c/.s.v., ITjeSonofC^ Created the \\ orld ,- 
ibeSon of God was Incarnate. 28x7 W. 1 avlor in Monthly 

Afe.XLlV.sisThisclaimtotheson'Of.godshiprcndcraihe 

facts irrcfragably certain. 1B84 Addis & Arwld Cath, 
Diet. (1897) 900/1 The ideas.. arc applied to Christ, and. 
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united to the doctrine of his generation as the Son of God 
before the world was made, 

b, A divine being; an angel. 

1382 Wyclif yob xxxvii. 7 Who dide doun the comer ston 
of it, whan..aile the sones of God slmlden io^en? x§6o 
Bible (Geneva) Job 1. 6 marg.^ Meaning, the Angels which 
are called the sonncs of God. 1599 Davies Ivimort. Soul 
VII. ix. (1714) 47 The Angels, Sons of God are nam’d. 1643 
Caryl Expos, yob I. 37 The Angels, .are the Sons of 
by temporal Creation. 1671 Milton P. R, i. 368, I came 
among the Sons of God, when he Gave up unto ray hands 
Uzzean Job, 1784 Cowper Task v. 821. 

c. One spirilually attached to God. 

C9S® Lindisf, Gosp. John i. 12 fHeJ ^^Ide ffaim mmht 
suno godes wosa. 1382 Wyclif Rom. viii. 14 Sothli who 
euere ben lad by the spirit of God, thes ben the sones of 
God. 1643 Caryl Expos, yob I. 1887 That priviledge is 
assured to the Sons of God (i John 3. 2) * We shall see him 
as he is 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 617 That sober Race of 
Men, whose lives Religious titl’d them the Sons of GodL 

5. Son of man : a. One of the human race ; a 
mortal. Also pi. sons of men. 

cSis yesp. Psalter\Y\\. 5 Hwet is..sunu monnesfor^on 
Su neosas bine? czooo Ags. Ps. Ixxix. idSil^in seo swiSre 
hand..ofer mannessunu. tt 1300 E. E, Psalter vf. 3 Menne.s 
sones, towhen of hert vnmehe? 1383 Wyclif Isaiah li. 12 
Who [art] thou, that thou drede ofadeadly man,and of the 
sone of man. xs62 Winjet lyks. (S.T.S.) 1. 14 Thow sone of 
man, the house of Israeli is turnit into drosse. c X639 Sir 
W. ^luRE /’j. cxlvi. 3 Wks. (S.T.S.) II, 226 Trust not in 
princes, in the sone Of man who can not save. x 6 jt jMilton 
P. R. j. 237 The Eternal King, who rule.s All Heaven and 
Earth, Angels and Sons of men. 17x8 Prior Solomon i. i 
Ye sons of men, with just regard attend. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 11.1. x\\, Deciduous Forests that die and are born again, 
continually, like the sons of men. 
b. s^ec. Jesus Christ. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt, viii. 20 Sunu.,monnes ne hsfis 
huer heafud..xebe;^es. cxayS Piston our Lord xyz in 
O. E, Misc. 42 Monnes sune bih bi^tauht insunuullehonde. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 19439 And man sun hare se i stand, lesus, 
hi godd on his righthand. 1382 Wyclif Matt. viii. 20 But 
mannes sone hath nat whcr he reste his heued. 1575 Gas- 
coiGNE/'<ij/Vr (i907)s6 The sunne [is like] the Sonne of man. 
x86s Ruskin Sesame 11. § 95 Shall the stones cry out against 
you, that they are the only pillows where the Son of Man 
can lay His head ? x8gx Farrar Darkn. Dawn Iv, ‘I’hen, 
with hushed voices,.. they spoke of the Days of the Son of 
Man. 

6 . A male descendant ^some person or repre* 
sentalive ^some race. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. i. x Boc cneurise haelendes 
cristes dauides sunu abrahames sunu. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxxvi. 63 Mony sonnis of Israel.. to god, 

har lord, turne sal he. CX386 Chaucer Sec. Fun's T, 62 
Though that I, unworthy sone of Eve, Be synful, c 1450 
Holland 577 The Dowglass..Wan wichtly of weir 

. .Fra sonnis of the Saxonis. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado tt. L 
66 Adams sonnes are my^ brethren. X78t Cowper Expost. 
X24 Such.. People and priest, the sons of Israel were, x^o 
Scott Monast, Introd., They have no share m the promise 
made to the sons of Adam. 

b. One who inherits the spirit, or displays the 
character, ^some person, etc. 

cx38o^VycLlP /F/tr. (x88o) 268 perfore seih austyn..hat 
pou art bis soone whoos werkis pou dost, 1382 yuages 
xix. 22 Camen men of that cytee, the sones of Belial, c x^SS 
Chaucer Pars, T. r 896 Thay were the sones of Belial, 
that is, the devcl, 1508 Dunbar Poems vii, 12 Welcum 
the soun of Mars of rnoste curage. 1594 Kvd Cornelia 
IV. i. 167 Braue Komaine Souldiers, sterne-borne sons of 
Mars, 1672 Dryden Defence Wks. 1883 IV. 240 They 
can tell a story of Ben 'Jonson, and, perhaps, have had 
fancy enough to give a supper in the Apolloj that they 
might be called his sons. <1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, 
So 7 t of Apollo^ a Scholar. .. of\ Venus^ a Lover of 

Women. ofl Moxury, a Wit. a X700-X78S [see 

Mars x]. 

c. A member or adherent of a religious body 
or order, or a follower of the founder of one. 

14x6 Munim. de Metros (Bann. Cl.) 539 Alle he Sonnys of 
oure hall modir he kirk, 1590 in Caih. Rec. Soc. Publ. V. 
189 To be ruled by you as an obedient son of the Societj'. 
x6xo Hovlaud Cafuden's Brit, (1637) 174 Young knights. . 
professe themselves Sonnes of the Church. 1630, 1693 [see 
Mother sb} 2 c]. 1757 in ^Iorris Troubles Cath. Foref. 
(1872) 1. iv. 206 A son of Ignatius, a Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. x8sx Pugin Chancel ScreensZ^ More than a hundred 
sons of S. Benedict. 

7. a. One who is characterized by the presence, 
possession, influence, use, etc., ^/'some quality or 
thing. 

c 9SO Lindisf. GosP. Luke x. 6 And gif Ser sie sunu sibbes, 
wuna6 ofer hia sibb iuera. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. F313 
Forther ouer, it maketh’ hym hat whilom was a son of 
Ire to be son of grace. Ibid. P 335 Therfore be we 
alle born sones of wralthe and of dampnacion perdurable, 
1596 Shaks. i Hetu /K, xi. iv. 191 They are vilJaines, and 
the sonnes of darknesse. 1604 E. GIrimstose] D'Acosfa's 
Hist. Indies v. L 329 Amongst all the sonnes of pride, he is ; 
the king. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 5 They are the ! 
Sonnes of Conquest introduced by the Conquerour. 1700 
T. Brown ir. Fresnfs Amttsem. 42 Certain Sons of Parch- 
meat, call’d Solicitors and Barri-^ters. 1748 Johnson Fail. 
Hum, IVishes 250 The fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 
With all the sons of ravage crowd the war, 1770 J. Adams 
Diary x July, Wks. 1850 II. 243 Came home and took a pipe 
after supper with landlord, who is a staunch, zealous son of 
bberty, 1803 Viscr. Strancford Poems of Camoens Notes 
(1810) 127 L^ks of auburn, and eyes of blue, have ever been 
dear to the sons of song. 1872 Db Verb yl/uericanisms 313 
Sons of wax is neither an uncommon nor an uncomplimen- 
tary name for them [boot and shoe makers]. 

b. A person regarded as the product or offspring 
of a certain country or place. 

Son of the soil-, sec Soil 5 b. 


XS9S Shaks. yolm v. ii. « We, the sonne.s and children of 
this Isle. i6j8 Miijos Vac. Excrc. 91 Whether thou be 
the bon, Of utmost T\v«d, or Oose, or gulphie Dun. 1667 
V. I,. IK 69a Art thou hee. Who. .Drew after him the tliird 
part of Heavns ^ns! 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Ep. i. 
Jk ® Rome, let Money first be sought. 1764 

Goldsa!. 7V<xj;, 112 Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the 
^east, I he sons of Italy were surely blest, 1807 P. Gass 
yr«/. 235 ihesegood hearted, hospitable.. sons of the west. 
1^2 Borrow BibU in Spain xli. They have taught him 
their language, which he already speaks as well as if he 
Freeman Form. Cong. 
(1876; IV. 55 The foreign ^oiler., insensibly changed into 
the bon of the soil, into an Englishman. 

iransf «i2 Blackmobe Creation vi. 272 See, her tall 
Sons, the Cedar, Oak, and Pine, The fragrant Myrtle, and 
the juicy Vinii, ’ 

c. In miscellaneous fig, uses. 

16x7 Fletcher Valentinian v. iL song^ Ea.Me, sweet,., 
Uiou son of night, Pass by his troubled senses. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1. vi. i. As an actually existing Son of 
what the Time did bring. 1872 Morley 
roliatrxKiZZo^ 3 Man, who isa worm, and the son ofa worm. 

d. In terms of abuse or contempt. 

See Dunghill 2, Q\ 3 iisb. 6 CfSea.cook Sea 23, Shoe* 
MAKER, WhoRe. 

8. ^ a. Son-before-ihefather^ a name given to 
various plants, as the willow-herb, meadow-saffron, 
coltsfoot, etc., on account of the flowers appear- 
ing before the leaves or because of some other 
peculiarity. 

See Britten & Holland Diet. Engl. Plantmames 442. 
1578^ Lyte Doiioens l li. 74 The second 1= red willow 
herb] is called of some../Y//Hf ante patrem^ that is to s.Ty, 
the sonne before the father.^ 1597 GERARDEy/zr3<2/i. Ixxxii. 
131 The Latins thought this a fit name for it FBius ante 
Patremi and we accordingly may call it, the Sonne before 
the Father. x688 Holme Armoury 11. 63/1 The Sou before 
the Father, so called of some Herbalists. 1825 Jamieson 
Supply Son^afare-ihe father. Common Coltsfoot. 1869 F. 
<5* 4^. 4th Ser. IlL 3s/r. Ibid.gt/t. 
b. Somof ike-sun, the nigale-bird. 
i^S Lydekker Roy. Fat. Hist. IV. 287 The frigate-bird, 
which has received the title of the Son*of-the-sun, is one of 
the most swift and active of all pelagic birds. 

9. attrib., as son-spouse, -worship. 

1850 Thackeray xxxvi. Son-worship amongst 

mothers. 1897 Q, Rev. July 69 The Great Goddess of Asia, 
attended by her ntysllc Son-spouse. 

Son, obs. form of SouM> sb.. Son sb. 

Son, V. rare. Also 3 aunen. [f. the sb.] 
f 1. intr. To conceive a son. Obs. 
c 1250 Gen. Ex. 981 And seide 3be sulde sunen wel .\nd 
timen, and clepen it [Ibraael. 

2. With it : To act or behave as a son. 

X73X Fielding Covent Card. Trag. Proleg. Wks. 1882 IX. 
170 if I miaiake not, in the scene immediately preceding, 
Bilkum and she have mothered and soned it several times. 

f So’nable, a. Obs.''^ (ad. L. sondbilis (Ovid), 
f. sonare to sound.] (See quots.) 

2623 Cockeram I, Sonable, sounding shrill. 2727 Bailey 
(vol. II), Sonable, that will easily sound, 
f So*nag6, Obs.-^ Inyaonnage. [f. Sonx 3. + 
-AGE.] The status of a son ; sonship. 

1605 Broughton Corrupt. Handl.Relig.s^fayss Kimchl 
..noteth the Scriptures phrase, .for sonnagerin Kingdome. 
Sonance (s^u’iians). ff« L. son-dre to sound + 
-ANCE,] Sound ; the quality of sounding. , 

XS99 Shaks. Hen. K, iv. iL 35 Let the Trumpets .<»ound 
The Tucket Sonuance [jicJ, and the Note to mount. x6o8 
Heywood Lxicrece (1638) 178 If he chance to endure our 
tongues so much, As but to hcare their sonance. 

1859 L, F. Simpson Haudbk. Dining vt. 57 When a key. 
note is struck, a practised car discerns one or moresonances. 
1892 G. Hake Mem. Yrs. 220 Hc^ did not look to 
musical .sonance in his metre and his choice of words. 

SOnancy (sou'nansi). ff.asprec. + 'ANcr.J The 
quality of lieing sonant. 

187s Whitney Life Lang, iv, 59 A column of air emitted 
by the lungs, impressed with sonancy and variety of pitch 
by the larynx, 1884 Amer. Ann. Deaf 4- Dumb Oct. 249 
The sonants * soft or * flat or ‘ weak *, especially when the 
element of sonancy is suppressed. 

Sonailh a. and sb. [ad. L. sonant-, 

sonatis, pres, pple, of sonare to sound.] 

A. Uttered with voice or vocal sound; 
voiced. 

1846 M. Williams Sanscr. Gram. 14 Final a is changed 
to o before all sonant consonants. ^1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. iv. 57 'Ibe conversion of a surd into its corresponding 
sonant sound. 1894 Fation LIX. 180/3 Surd cxplosi\e 
sounds are largely in excess of sonant expleti\'es. 

B. sb. A sonant articulation or letter. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 46 We have changed the 
first p into a different but closely kindred sound, its cor^- 
spending sonant b. x88o Athenxum 2 Oct. 431/2 Why he 
should find it necessary to .turn initial surd consonants 
wholesale into sonants, it is impossible to say. 

Hence Soxia,*iitic <r.,of a sonant character; So*n- 
antizing’///. <z., converting into a sonant, ^ • 

X879 Whitney Sanskr. Gram. 37 Vowels and semivow'els 
and nasals exercise a sonanliring influence. 1892 Classical 
Rez\ May 189/2 The sonaniic function of the.. nasals. 

Sonata (sx7na-ta). [It., fern. pa. pple. of sonare 
to sound. Cf. F, sonateI\ . ' . 

1, *1* a. A musical composition for-.instruments 
as opposed to one for voices (a cantata). Obs. 
b. An instrumental piece of music, usually for-the 
pianoforte, in several (commonly three or four) 
movements. Double sonata (see qnot, 18S0). , 


1694 Purcell PlayforiPs Skill Music (cd. 12) ti6 But if 
you Compose Sonata’s, there one qVeble has as much Pre- 
dominancy M the other. 1713 Guardian No. 67, He has 
made uac of Italian Tunes and Sonatas for promoting the 
Protestant Interest. X766 Entick London IV. 447 Several 
..songs arc performed, with sonatas or concertos between 
each. ^ i8ot Busby Diet. Mus. s.v., The Sonata, of what- 
ever kind, generally opens with an Adagio ; and . .concludes 
with an Allegro, or a Presto. 1848 Dickens Donibey lili, I 
have.. gone accurately through the whole of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B. x88o Stainer Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, 
Double sonata^ a .'sonata for two solo instruments, as piano- 
forte and violin, or two pianofortes. 

transf. sB 6 g Rouiledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 469 Morton had 
recommenced another sonata on his nasal organ. 

2. Without article: The class ol music repre- 
sented by sonatas. 

s^’^Grox'e's Diet. MusieWX. 558/2 The domain of Sonata 
was lor a long while almost monopolised by violinists and 
writers for the violin. 

3. ait rib., as sonata face, form, kind. 

X703 Farquhar Inconstant u. ii, I see you have a singing 
face ; a heavy dull sonata face. 1873 H. C. Banister Music 
209 In Concertos .. the Sonata form is extended. 1874 
OusELEY Musical Form 54 The modem binary form is often 
but inaccurately styled ‘the sonata form'. xBZ^Grove's Diet. 
Music III, S54/1 Abstract instrumental music of the Sonata 
kind. 

Hence Sona'tical a. rare^^. 

*797 Monthly Mag. III. 227 The symphony of the present 
day is perfectly sonalical. 

Sonatina (sdanatrna). [It., dim. of Sonata.] 
A short, simple form of sonata. 

[1724 Short Exilic. For. Wds. in Mus. Bks. 75 Suonatina, 
a Little, Short, Plain, or Easy Sonata.] x8oi Busby Diet. 
Mus., Sonatina, a short sonata. 1869 Pall Mall G.^ x Oct. 
12 Three sonatinas for the pianoforte by HerrCarl Reinecke. 
1883 Grove's Diet. Music 1 1 1. 583 Sonatinas form one of the 
least satisfactory groups of musical products. 

So Somatlne. [Cf. F. sonatine.] 

jBgs OusELEY Musical Form v. 38 In the overtures of 
Italian operas, and in the first movements of short easy 
sonatines. 

Souation (sanfl'Jsn). rare. [f. L. son-dre to 
sound (see -ation), or ad. med.L. sondtio (Albertus 
I Magnus).] The action of sounding; the faculty 
. of producing sound. 

1S5S Stanley Hist. Philos. (i6Sy) 382/1 The act of the 
I object^ and the act of the sense it self, as Sonation and 
I .Audition, are really the same. 184S Sir W. Hamilton 
I Ecitfs tVhs. Note D, 828 The actual hearing and the actual 
i sounding... Of these the one may be called audition, the 
other sonation. 

Sonce, Sonoy, variants of Sc. Sonse, Soksy. 
Bond, var. s/iond Shand s6. ; obs. f. Suukd a. 
Sond(e, obs. forms of Sand si.^ and sd.'^ 
Sonda(we, -dayCe, obs. forms of Sunday. 
Bonder, obs. f. sooner (Soon adv.), and Sunder. 
Sonder-cloTtd. ? Ohs. [app. f. G. sender 
separate.] A cirro-cumulus cloud. 

1827 T. Forster Eneyet. Hat. Pkenotnettn 13 Cirrocumu. 
lus or Sondercloud is a congeri^^ of small roundish little 
clouds in close horironial nppositiom 1844 H. Sterheks 
Bk. Farm I. 246 Why the heap should he called the stacken. 
ctoud,.. ihe curled heap th^ sonder-ctaud, . .is by no means 
obvious. t86e Chambers's Eneyet. 111. 86/z. 

Sondere man : see Sandesuan Obs. 
Sonderlypes, var. of Sunderlepes adv. Obs. 
Sondery, obs. form of Sundry. 

Sondesman, variant of Sandesman Obs. 
Sondir(e, Bondre, obs. forms of Sunder. 
Bondrey, -rie, -ry, obs. forms of Sundry. 

Sone. Obs.~'^ £ad. L. sottus^ Sound. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Sfr.’s T. iv. p. 43 ku/c. T hence bore vp 
mongsl the spheares of musickes tones, « hence are derived 
ail harmonious sones. 

Bone, var. Soign v.\ obs. var. or f. Son, Soon, 
Sound, Sun. Sone(n)day, obs. forms of Sunday. 

Sonerila (spnerfda). Bot. [ad. Javanese soneri- 
rVa.] A genus of Eastern plants ; a variety or 
plant belonging to this genus. 

1846 Lisdley Veget. Kingd. 732 The Memecylons are 
ribiess, and so is Sonerila. xZbb Treas. Bot. so-jz/s. i83o 
C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 302 The Osbeckias and 
Sojierilas represent the melastomaceous plants. 1882 Gar- 
den 18 Nov. 442/1 Thefreelyproduced and really handsome 
flowers alone render Sonerilas worthy of a place in gardens. 

t Sonet. Obs. rare. [a. OF. sonet {sonnet), 

= Prov. sonet, f. son sound.] Song, melody, music. . 
Also at/n'b. . 

S3.. E. E. Atlit. P. B. 1516 per was lyngmg on ry;t ol 
ryche melalIcs,..CIateringof conaclespai hesten po bmdM, 

As sonet out of sautcray songe als mjTy. c 1440 
Bom.xvi. 33 (Harl. MS.). A liyglitingale sat vpon a tre, 

& made a passing swete sonel-song. 

Sonet, Sonetteer, obs. forms of SoKKET(TEEn. 
||Sone-tto. Obs.-^ \lt. sonetlo.'] 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 89 Thus Gentlemen haue 


B. 1- song, 3-6 songa (4 zonge), 

[Common Teut. : OF. san^, spn^, = 
song (WFris. sang, EFris. song, M'ns. rdrry), 
MUn. sane, zanc, etc. {Va. ^ng), OS. (XILG , 
LG.) sang, OHG. sane , sang (G. sang), ON. spn^, 
spngv- (Icel. songur , Nonv. song, .Siv. sang, Ua. 
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SONG. 

san^, Goth, saggws OTeut. sangwaz, f, the pret. 
stem of siugwan Sing z/.t] 

1. The act or art of singing ; the result or effect 
of this, vocal music ; that which is sung (in general 
or collective sense); occas., poetry. 

See also Plain-song, 

a. Beoivul / 1063 pzer wass sang & swe;; samod astgajderc 
fore Hcalfdenes hildewisan. r888 K. i^LFRED Bae//:, xxiv. 

I pa he Jja t>is leoS asungen hasfde, pa forlet he pone 
•sang. <71300 Cursor M, 1030 par sune cs soft and suet 
sang.^ s^oAyenlf,6o pe dyeules noriches pet..dop bam 
slepe ine hare zenne be h^e ua>Te zang. c 1400 Laud Troy 
Bk, 18x27 Thei halpe hit in with mocbel sang. '^1450 
Holland Howlat 943 Thar with dame Natur has to the 
'hevin.-Ascendit sone..with solace and sang. 1786 Burns 
T^ma Dogs 27 After some dog in Highland sang. 

- P, a 900 CYNE^V[JLF Cr/si 1649 is engla song, eadijra 
blis. cgso Lindisf* Cos^. Luk^ xv, 25 Mid9y..[he] geneo- 
lecde to huse, seherde huislung & past song. CZ205 Lay. 
^0617 per wes blisse & muche song. <7x275 Moral Ode 347 
in E, Misc.y per is alre Murehpe mest myd englene 
songe. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 4025 Of 
song & of mynstrecye Alle men gaf hym pe maystrie. c 1440 
Promp. Pant, 464/2 Songe, canlus. Ibid., Songe, of a 
manne a-lone, monodia, 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 
153^) 7 They shall . . here thejT songe & melody, a 1548 
Hall Ckron.^ Hen, Vlll^ 214 b, And in the toppe was iner- 
vailous swete armony both of song and instrument. 1577-87 
Holinshed I. \22f2 He. .went about in Mercia to 

teach song. 1667 Milton P. L.m. 20 Smit with the love 
of sacred song. /bid. ix. 25 This Supject for Heroic Song 
yjeas'd me, 1701 Cowper /udgM. Peels 77 To poets of 
renown in song, The nymphs referr’d the cause. 2808 Scott 
Marm. i. Introd. 271 The mightiest chiefs of British song 
Scorn’d not such legends to prolong. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1. 1. 30 As eloquence exists before^ syntax, and song 
before pro.sody. Masque Poets Sing of what? 

The world is full of song ! 

2. A metrical composition adapted for singing, 
esp. one in rime and having a regular verse-form ; 
occas., a poem. 

o. C897 K. <?!lfred tr. Gregory's Past. C. 409 Da singaS 
Sone sang Se nan mon elles singan ne maeg. ^ 971 BlickL 
Horn. 45 pa pe on heofenum syndon, hi pingiap for pa pe 
pyssum sange fyljeap. <1x200 ^ K/W//«xs Da aingles 
of heuene..sunge Sane derewur<)e sang, Gloria in exselsis 
deo'.^ a 1300 Cursor M. 23 Sanges sere of selcuth rime, 
Inglis, frankys, and latine. c 2386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 250 
Herdtow euere slyk a sang er now? cx^oq Destr^Troy 
3474 Why fare 3'e thus now, With ..sanges of ifnyrthe. 
c 1440 Vork Myst. xx, 43 Of soro wes sere schal be my sang. 
1S32J Gau Rickt Pay 26 Thay that prouokis ony ewul desir 
..with sangisorwordisorfoultakine. 2556 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 74 To sing sangs of joy and blyihnes. 
17.. Ramsay Address io Town Council 6 Sweet Edie's 
funeral-sang. 2785 Burns is/ Ep. to 7 * Lapraik iii, There 
was ae sang,amang the rest, Aboon them a’ it pleas’d me best. 

cBz$ yesp. Psalter xxxxx. 3 Singa8 him song neowne. 
C2275 Lamb, Horn. 63 Codes songes beo6 alle gode; to 
pere saule heo senden fode. e 2205 Lay. 7005 He cuSen 
at peos songes, & pat gleo of ilcche londe. <r 2250 OvjI 
Higki. 722 Vor-pi me singp in hoH chirche, An clerkes 
ginnep songes wurcbe. e 2320 Sir Tristr, 2634 Of ysonde 
he made a song. 2340 Ayenb. 68 pe holt gost..rDakep his 
ychosene zinge tne hare berten pe ruete zonges of heuene. 
c 2425 Cast, Persev. 2336 in Macro Plays 147, iij mens 
songys to syng5rn lowde. 2470-85 Malory Arthur x. xxxi. 
464 The harper had songe his songe to the ende, 2560 
Daus XxiSleidane's Comm. 238 b, Dyverse Songes beesydes 
accustomed in churches doe in.structe ^us of the bencfyte 
of Chrj'St. 1598 Barnheld Pecunia iii, And add some 
Musique to a merry Songue. 1649 F. Roberts Clovis 
Bibl. 384 Songs being choice succinct ^jieces gratefull to the 
eare, helpfull to the memory and delightful to the heart. 
2667 Milton P. L. i. 13 Myadventrous Song. Ibid, iii, 
423 Thy Name Shall be the copious matter of my Song. 
17x8 Free-thinker No. 69. 100 Much of the same Nature with 
our Song of ‘ Britons strike Home * &c. 2776 Gibbon Decl, 

4* F, X. I. 244 On the faith of ancient songs, the uncertain 
..memorials of barbarians, 1820 Shelley To a Skylark qo 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
2878 Trelawny Records Shelley^ etc. ix. 109 Inspiring it 
towards songs and other poetry. 

■ b. The Song of Solomon^ Song of Songs ^ one of 
the books of the Old Testament. 

1382 Song Sol. (heading), Heer gynnelh the booc 

that is clepid Songus \y.r. Song) of Songis. 2568 Bishop's 
(headline), The songue of Solomon. 2579 Fulkh //«- 
kins' ParLy He nanieth..lhe book of Psalmes,..and the 
Song of Salomon. 2611 Bible Sons Sol. i. 1 The song of 
songs, which is Solomons. Ibid, (heading), Solomons song. 
2781 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. xxxvl 317 There were 
numerous versions of Solomon’s'Song before the year 1600. 
2803 Good {title). Song of Songs: or, Sawed IdyN. Trans- 
lated from The Original Hebrew. 1S56 S. Davidson Mil. 
Criticism ii. 19 The song of Deborah exhibits such [dia- 
lectal] appearances- So does the Song of Solomon, 

o. Naut. [See quot.) 

, iiM Smyth SaUoi’s WordJik. 638 Sens, the call of sound- 
ings by the leadsman in the channels. . 

. d. Mus. A musical setting or composition 
adapted for singing or suggestive of a song. 

Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Temns s.v., The 
second subject of a sonata is sometimes called the Song . 
1883 Grove's Diet. Mus. HI. 368/1 The Song, as we Iraow 
it in his [Schubert’s] hands,, .set to no simple Volkshrfer, 
but to long complex poems, . . —such songs were his and his 
alone. , . • 

e. iransf. A sound as of singing. 

■iBia ShelLey Triumph Life >63 That falling stream s 
1-etheansone Hon Daily Istreosz^O'i.fi Newtroopswuh- 
rafta miUta^‘hist^-,who have never heard the SOTg of an 
enemy's bullets. 189s Snaitii Mtsir. Mannn xii. The song 

of metal filled the room. ' , . • . - a 

■8; The musical utterance of certain birds. 

. In 0& also used of the cry of the. sea-gull and eagle. 


aiooo Boeth. Metr.xssi. 30 Fagelas-.stunaS eal geador 
welwinsum sane. o}vx> Ormin 7931 Wop wass uss bitac- 
nedd wel purrh cullfre & tnrrtle babei Forr iie33re s-ang iss 
he wibb wop. utaso Owl ^ Nisht. 221 pu miht mid bine 
songe afere Alle pat here]) pine ibere. C1386 Chaucer 
Manciples T. aor To the crowe he stert, ..And made him 
bmk, and_ raft him al his song. 1484 Caxton Bailes of 
^sop IV. IV, The goddes. .haue gyuen . . to the nyghtyngale 
fayr & playsaunt songe. 1551 T. Wilson Losike (1580) 
00 oelf Willed fo!ke .,vse ofte the Cuckowes sonc:. 2500 
Spenser F, n. vl 13 No bird, but did her shrill notes 
sweetly sing ; No song but did containe a lonely dit. 1667 
Milton A L, v. 41 'l*he night-warbling Bird, that now 
^ake Tunes sweetest his fove-labor’d song. 2725 Fam. 

s.v. Canary-Bird, To make a right choice of this 
Bird, and to know when he has a good Song. 2773 Phil. 

LXIII, 290 What is called the song of the Canary 
bird. 28x6 Tuckey Narr. Exped. R, Zaire i. (1818) 31 A 
very small warbler, the only one that appeared to have any* 
song- *877 Jefferies Gamekeeper at li. vii, (1890) 169 
All the birds whose song makes them valuable. 

^ In various transf. or fig. uses. 

The sense 'a subject or theme of song * occurs in several 
p^sages of the Wycliffite(see quot. 1382) and later versions 
of the Bible. 

Beonvulf 787 para pe..sehyrdon gryreleoS galan..Ri5e- 
lea.sne sang. Ibid. 2447. 1382 Wyclif Job xxx. 9 Now 
forsothe I am turned in to the song of hem, — Lam, 
111. 24. 24.. Sir Beues (M.) 1232 For sone thy songe shall 

be: welawey! 2436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 154 At the 
sowth-west comer Off gonnes he had a song ; That anon he 
left that place, c 1440 Jacob's IPelt 255 feend makyth 
his men to synge pe song of belie, pat is & weile- 

away*. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Mark \\\. 52 The 
foresayed songe was songen in vaine to the deafe Phariseis. 
^1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. ^25 Sing this song to others. 
*594. Shaks. Riclu HI, iv. iv. $09 Out on ye, Owles, 
nothing but Son^ of Death. 1622 T. Williamson tr. 
GoularPi IFise Fieillard The ordinarie burthen of their 
song is, that all the world is naught. 2653 Binning Sertn. 
^*845) 597 Many listen to the Song of Justification, but 
they will not abide to hear out all the Song. 2707 Lock- 
hart Papers (1817) 1. 223 He returned it to the clerk, .with 
this despising and contemning remark, ‘ Now there’s ane 
end of ane old song’. 2872 A. Be Verb Legends St. 
Patrick 124 Shall I lengthen out my days Toothless... Some 
losel's song? 

b. In phrases denoting continuance or change 
in statements, attitude, etc. 

2390 Gower Conf. I. 260 Now schalt thou singe an other 
song. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 393 b, It U the self 
same song, that hath now ben songen many Ycres. 2706 
E. Ward tyooden World JHss. (1708) 97 It’s the same old 
Song of Stark Love and Kindness, which they have pip’d 
to each other these many Years. 2786 Burns Earnest 
Cry «V Prayer xv, She'll teach you, wi* a reekan whittle, 
Anither sang. 2796 Grose's Diet, Putgar T, (ed. 3) s.v.. He 
changed his song; he altered bis account or evidence. 2822 
SzOTT Nigel ti, Let me catch ye in Barford’s Park,.. I could 
gar some of ye sing another sang. 

c. A fuss or outcry about something, 

2843 Cracks about Kirk II. 9 Thae convocation chiels 
that are makin’ sic a sang abool their sufferings. 2863 
Mrs. Riddell World in Church II. 257 She had forcborne 
likewise and no one made a song about it. 

5. Used to denote a very small or trifling sum, 
amount, or value, or a thing of liftle worth, or 
importance. Freq. an old (also a mere) song. a. 
In the ^hx. for a{si old) song, for a mere trifle, for 
little or nothing, 

{a) x6o2 Shaks. All's Well iir. !i. 9, 1 know a man that 
had this tricke of melancholy hold a goodly Manner for n 
song, a 2630 W, Wkateley Prototypes \\.xx\\, (1640) 25 
To have so little esteem of the outward means of salvation, 
as to part with them for a song as wc say. 2707 Rejiex. 
upon Ridicule 262 He retrenches the Number of his Ser- 
vants or their Wages, and would have them serve, as they 
say, for a Song. 2752 H. Walpole Lett, (2846) II. 395 
The whole-length Vandykes went for a song 1 280B Pike 
Sources Mississ, l App. 10 You will perceive that we have 
obtained about 100000 acres for a song. 2865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr, III, xvit, I assure you, the things were going for 
a song. 2890 Tessopp Trfa/r Co. Pai^on iv. 273 A brief 
report was published, and may be purchased now for a song. 

{b) 2650 H. More (ybserv.in Enthus, Tri.{\bfi) 78 Truth 
is not to be had of God Almighty for an old Song, 2658-9 
Burtons Diary Haply be compounded for 

an old Song, 1705 Phil, Trans. XXIV. 1997 Book 

might be bought for an old Song, (a.s we say). 2796 Grose s 
Diet. Putgar T, (cd. 3), It was bought for an old song, 1. e. 
very cheap, 2824 Byron Juan xv'i. lix, Tlie cost would be j 
a trifle —an * old song *, Set to some thousands. 1889 T. A. 
Trollope What I remember 111 . 32 They were acquired 
‘for an old song 
b. In other uses. 

• 1798 Sotheuy tr. Wielands Oberon (2826) I. 53 Oh, fly, 

Sir r or your life's not worth a song! 18^ Marion Har- 
land Alonexxvi, Some care, some responsibnity--ihat is a 
mere' song, though. 2879 Hesba Stretton Eye 

I L 20S It was a pretty place once, but now it s hardly worth 
an old song. 

6. allrib. and Comb, a. Simple attnb., as song-- 
craft [cf. OE. sang-,smgcrxft'\, -cycle, -feast, etc. 

sBsS Loner. Hiaxv. Introd. 109 A half-effaced xnsc^piion, 
Written with little skill of *song-craft, x88o W. Watson 
Prineds Quest (2892) 60 Seeing hxs charmed songcraft ^ no 
might Him to ensnare, 18^ Westm. Gaz, 3 May 3/3 Two 
•song-cv-cles .made up his programme yesterday, *7®3 
J. Brown Poetry ^ Music iv. 36 While these -.Sarages 
continue in their present unlettered State.., no matenal 
Improvements in their •Song-Feasts can arise, 2882 
Blackv}. Mag. April s*? The bleak solitudes of the *Song- 
land on the Border. 1884 Harpegs Mag. March 537/2 
Two pieces of •song-music. 2842 Penny CycLffAL 4*9/* 
Audible sound, which may posses the distinctions of 
♦son^.notes (musical sounds). 1845 Browning /.r//. (1899) 

1. 17 These scenes and *song-scnips are such mere escapes ol 1 
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my inner power. 1845 W. Stevenson Church Scott. Puhit 
1. 84 It IS only from the full.. heart that a *song.slream of 
devotion can freely flow. 1884 J efferies Life 0/ Fields 60 
The ■*song-t.'ilk of the finches rises and sinks like the tinkle 
of a waterfall. 2824 Mrs. Cameron Marten ^ his Scholars 
vm. 49 John, .began presently to whistle a *song.tune. xBSe 
EficycL Brit. XIX. 273/1 That true *soitg.warble which 
we get in the stornelli and rispetti of the Italian peasants. 

b. Objective, with agent-nouns, as song-endiltr, 
-maker, -singer, -wright, -writer, or with vbl. 
sbs. and ppl. adjs,, as song-singing, -writing, 

*7*3 Jaite Shore Prol., 1 hose venerable ancient 

Song-Endilers Soar’d many a Pilch above our modern 
Wnters. 1787 Burns Let. to W, Nicol 1 June, It’s true 
she •> as poor ’s a •sang-maker. 2892 E. Reeves Home- 
-ivard Bound 20 The rich.. harmonies of later songmakers 
1733 Weekly Reg. 8 Dec., Clerks of kitchens, •song-singers! 
horse-racers, valets-de-chambre. 1743 Francis tr. Horace, 
Offer III. X. 18 Thy Husband, who gives up his Heart for .1 
Duty To a *Song.singing Wench. 2839 D. Black Hist, 
Brechin vii. 157 Zealous song-singing ladies. 2888 R. 
Buchanan Heira/LinneW, Peasants and fishermen enjoyed 
his gifts ofeonversation and song-singing. xBgz A thenxum 23 
July 124/3 He places Herrick above Shakspeare as a *song. 
Wright. 2821 Mrs. Hemans in H. F. Chorley Zlfe;//. (1837) 
I. 83 This being my first appearance before the public as a 
*song-writer. 2885 Encyct. Brit. XIX. 273/1 His songs 
illustrate an infirmity which even the Scottish song-writers 
share with the English. 2820 J. Aikin {title). Essays on 
•Song. Writing. 2885 Encyct. Brit. XIX. 273 Here, indeed, 
IS the crowning difficulty of song-writing. 

a Misvelianeous, sssongfrang/H, Hike, -limed, 
-tuned, -worthy adjs, 

1855 Bailey Mystic 32 *Song.fraught wavelets lipped 
with light. 2862 F, W. Faber Hymu, Nativ. our Lady i, 

I *Songhke breezes ever blowing. C1873 J. Addis Eliz. 

) Echoes (2879) 94 Circled with Maenads’ "song-timed, dance- 
I timed bounds. 2859 Ld. Lvtton Wanderer (ed. 2) 205 
1 Take from the wall now, my •song-tuned Lyre. 2855 
j Patmore An^el in Ho. ii. i. Prel. i, More •Song-worthy 
' and heroic things Than.. war. 

! 7. Special combs. : song-box, the syrinx of a 

I bird ; song-grosbeak, one or other species of the 
American genus Zamelodia\ song-muscle (see 
quot.); song-tide, time of divine service; song- 
voice, the voice as used in the act of singing. 

x8m J. A. Thomson Sci, Life 287 ITie bird's song is nothing 
to the morphologist, except in so far as the anatomy of the 
: syrinx or •song.box is concerned. 28 m Audubon Syn. 

Bhds N. Amer.x32Coccobor-ns,*^oviz-(bxo%htcdi. Cocco- 
I boruscxrulcrts, Blue Song-Grosbeak. 2884 CovEsN.Amer. 
j Birds 389 ZameloHia ludoviciana, Rose-breasted Song 
Grosbeak. Zamelodia vielanocephala, Black.headed Song 
I Grosbeak. 2885 Newton in XVIIL 29 [As] 

! by theaction of the syringeal muscles . . tbesounds uttered by 
the Bird arc modified, they are properly called the •Song- 
muscles. 2853 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 11. 12 If wayfaring 
..had hindered him from being with his brethren at public 
•song-tide in the house of God, 2842 Penny Cyel. XXII. 
431/2 I’be glottis must be disciplined . . , and proceed gradu- 
ally from the *song.voice to that of speech. 

SoBg, obs, pa. t. and pa. pple. Sing z/.l 
Song;Tjird. [Song si.] 

1. A bird having ihe power of song ; a singing- 
bird. (Cf. Songster 3.) 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. iv. Hi. (1824) 11. 338 Of the nightin- 
gale and other soft-billed song birds. 2783 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 2) X. Z6joJi The deficiency of most other song-birds in 
that country. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xvii. 325 It is re- 
markable that so many song-birds abound where there is a 
general paucity of other animal life. 2873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets viii. 235 Like song-birds rejoicing in their flight. 

2. transf. A superb (female) singeh 

2B86 C. E. PASCOE London of To-day x, (ed. 3) 206 The 
reigning queens of song. .are hardly overpaid. Such song- 
birds arc exceedingly rare. 2896 Godey's Mag. Apr. '4x2/2 
The second of the noted Magyar song-birds within current 
recollection was Etelka Gerster, 

SG’n^-book. [Song jA Qf.lA'Oxi.5anc-,zane- 
boec, MLG. sankbbk, Du. {ge)za7tgboek, G.gesang- 
buck, Sw, s^ngbok, ON. sbngbSk, etc.] 

1, One of the service-books of the Anglo-Saxon 
church (see qnots. 1853). 

cxooo Canons of ZEl/ric xxi. in Thorpe Zaw II. 350 pa:t 
synd ha half,an bee, salterc,..& ma^sbc hoc, sang-boc, & 
hand hoc. cxooo in Kemble Cod. Diplom. IV, 275, ,11. fulle 
sangbec and .1. nihtsang. a 2700 Evelyn Diary^ 31 Aug. 
2654, A vast old song book or service, and some faire manu- 
scripts [at Sl John’s College, Cambridge]. 2853 Rock Ch. 
of Fathers II 1. 11. x8 Out of the Anliphoner . .came forth the 
lull song-book or whole service for the canonical hours. 
Ibid. 20 The song-book corresponded with the Salisbury 
portous and the Roman breviary', 

2. A book of songs. 

2489 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 214 To ^Vll^eam 
Sangstare of I^tbqow for a sang bwke he broebt to the 
King. <22586 Sidney w4rc/iff//z(i622)372 As if her eyes had 
beene his song-Bookc, he did the message of his minde 10 
singing these verses. 2656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalinis 
Advis.fr. Pamass. 11. xiy. (1674) 157 Apollo. .received his 
Song-b^k with.. extraordinary affection. 268? W. 
in Lefi. Lil. Men (Camden) 287, J have htslaej a Wclm 
Song-book. 2848 Dickens Dombey xUx, The little table 
where the Captain had arranged the telescope and song- 
boolL 1852 hi AVHEW /rcnff. Lab. 1 . 1'lie sale of song- 
books in the streets.. is smaller than it was two years ago. 

tSo*llger. Obs. \OK.sa7igere,spngere,^OHO-^ 
saftgari (MHG. se7iger, G. sdnger), ON. Sp77gvart 
(Sw. sangare, Da. sanger), MDu. sanger (fta. 
zaager), etc.] A chnrch-singer ; a psalm- writer. 

cooo tr. Baeiia'i Hist.w. ii. (iSgol 258 Buton lacobe hxtn 
songere bi l»a:m we beforan tersaigdon. 971 BlickL llcm. 

207 Se bisceop ]>a Zsc seseltc gode saiigcras £: mxsse- 
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preostas. e 1200 Tritu Colh Horn. 117 Alse \>t hoH songere 
seiS on his loft songe. 

Songewarie : scq Sokguart. 

Songfol (^‘oful), (7. [f. SouG j5. + -ruL.] 
Abounding in song; musical, melodious. 

rt 1400 Pty flier iiSgi) 08 Songful weren to me ihi n^twes- 
nesses in stcde of my pilgrimage. 1728 Mali.et Excursion 
Wks. 1759I. 76 So pass the songful hours. 1782 W. Steven- 
son Hymn to Deity 14 The songful tenants of the air. 2836 
New 250 Thou lov'st the little song- 

ful IjTre. 1844 Mrs. Browning Mourning Mother^ Trees. . 
That rock to songful sound. x8Ss S. Osx^Exposit. vii. 86 
Why.. should we not enter into it and dwell in a songful 
security? 

Hence Bo'ngrfally adv, ; So'ngTulness sb, 

1850^ Kingsley Misc, (1859) I. 218 An earnest songfulness 
(to coin a word) which Wordsworth seldom attained. x88o 
N, SsiYTH Old Faiths^ in Nao Light vi. {1882) 218 All 
things give unto us,, .birds of their songfulness; the moon 
of her siK-ery light. 28885‘a/. iwr7». 28July 108 The>; crowd 
into their ^boats,.. and pull songfully towards the Rais. 

So’ngisli, a, nonce<ud, [f. Song +-ish,] 
Of the nature of song or singing. 

1685 Dryden Pre/, Alb. Alban, Ess. (Ker) I. 272 The 
other [part of the opera], which, for \vant of a proper English 
word, 1 must call the songisk part. 

Songle (sp'ijg’l). dial. Also 7-9 soogal, 
-all, 9 songo'W, -o, -a, etc. [Current only in the 
counties on the Welsh border, but app. corre- 
sponding to obs. or dial. G. sangel, sangel, dim. 
of OHG. sanga (MHG., MLG., and G. sange), 
Mflem. sange, sanghe, WFlem. zange (De Bo), 
in the same sense. The simpler form appears 
also in Devonshire and Cornwall sang, sang.] A 
handful of gleaned com. Cf. StNOM si. 2. 

1674 Bloukt Gtosso^, (ed. 4I, Songal, or Songle, so the 
poor people in Herefordshire call a handful of com gleaned 
orleazed. 2700 T. Hyde Hist. Relig. Persamm Spicas 

..in parvura Fasciculum seu Manipulum (Angl. a Songall) 1 
colligatas. 1820 Wilbraham Cluslu Gloss. 6r Songow, | 
Songal^ gleaned com. 2850 Collins Gower Dial, in 'irons. 
Phil. Soc. IV. 922 ^^gallSi gleanings : * to gather songall * 
is to glean. 

transj", 2889 N. ^ Q. 7th Ser. VIII, 361/2, 1 have just j 
this last week obtain^ a goodly ‘soagTe • of S. Stafford- 
shire words. 

Songiess (sF’ij^es), a. [f. Song -i- - less.] 

1. Devoid of song ; not singing. 

ex8a5 Kirke White Nelsoni Mors 13 The woods and 
storied haunts Of my not songless boyhood. 2832 J. Bree 
Si. Herbert's Isle 83 The thrush sits songless on the mistle- j 
toe. .2866 Meredith Vittorio vii, Before he had quitted ; 
the court, he bad sunk into songless gloom. x8S2‘Oi;;oa* • 
Maremma I. 292 The clear voices burst over the silence of 
the songless moor. 

2. Omith. Lacking the power of song. 

282s Waterton Wand. S, Amer. (1882) 26 Chiefly in the 
dry Savannas, you see a songless yawariciri still lovelier 
than the last, e 2882 CassetCs Not, Hiit. IV. log The 
Mesomyodi, or Songless Birds. 2895 Ailantie Monthly \ 
Aug. 377 In the cases of the so-called songiess birds there Is 
often no attempt. 

Hence Songlessly adv. 

a 1849 Mangan/V^/w (1859) 129 If the saunterer-by song- 
lessly pa^s Through the long grass. 1856 Ruskin M^. 
Paint. IV. V, xix. § 6 All the while the veritable peasants } 
are kneeling songlessly. 

Souglet (sp glet). [f. Song sbi] A little song, 

1831 ^ A. Kemble Rec. Girlhood (1878) III. 104 Emily 
gave me two charming Italian songlets. iB6x D. Cook 
Paul Foster's Dati. l. 164 As they. .coo out their gushing 
little songlets in delicate trills. x88d Illustr. Lena. News 
25 Dec. 716/2 In these songs and songlets,. there is. .the 
scent of floivers. 

+ So*ngly, a. Obs. [f. Song sb. + -lt L] Cap- 
able of being sung or expressed in song. 

^1300 E. E. Psalter cxvitL 54 Sanglic [v.r. .songlic, L. 
cantabilesl to me ware rightwisnesses bine, e 2323 Prose 
Ps. cxviii. 54 py ri^tinges were songelich to me. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Loz'e^o Qwhils he treuly in songly ioy is gladinde. 
Ibid. 78 A songely emonge heuenly citesens rynnys. 

Songman. [Song j6.] 

1. A man accustomed to sing songs. 

1603 Chettle Eng. Mourn. Garment D ij b.Thou sweetest 
song-man of all English swaines, Awake for shame ! X63X 
Brathwait Whimzies, Ballad-monger 18 It would doe a 
mans heart good to see how twinne-like hee and his song- 
man couple. 2890 Barinc-Gould Old Country Life 260 
The old village bard or songman is rapidly becoming., 
extinct. 

2. A man who sings in a church choir. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 18 Sept. 4/2 |The Senior Songman’ 
..is the story of a quiet cathedral singer. 2887 CJi, Times 
XI Nov. 911/4 This great company of prelates and clerg>', 
readers and songraen, was very striking. 

So*ngo(w), V. dial. Also 9 sangow, songa, 
etc. [f. sohgv(w), Songle' j5,] 'intr. To glean, 

x683 Holme Armmtry iii. 73/2 Gleanings or Leesing, or 
Songoiitg, is gathering of the loose Ears of Com, after 
Binding and Loading. 1820- in western dial glossaries.^ 

• So'ixg-ScLool. Now Hist, [Song sb. Cf. 
MHG. sancschuh, Dn. zangschool^ Sw. sbngskola^ 

A school specially devoted to the teaching of 
(ecclesiastical or secular) singing and music. (In 
early use chiefly Sc.') Also attrib. 

a. 2537 AV;f. Aberdon. (Maitl.) I. 412 Maister of be sang 
schuyll of be calhedrall k>Tk, c 25^ Rolland Crt, V tnus 
Prol. 203 To put this man to Sang Scule, or playing, ^ xS79 
Acts y<is. VI, F iij b, For Instructioun of the 30uth in the ; 
Airt of Mustek and singing. .To erect and set vp ane sang | 
Scule. x6z2 Extr, Aberd. Rec. (2848) 11 * 3x4 Patrick | 


Dauldsoun, maister of the sang schuill, 2622 in R. M. 
Fergusson Alev. Hume (2899) 220 Seattis.,meit for the 
maister of the sang school! and his haimis to sit on. 

*593 Rites of Durk. (Surtees, 1003) 62 A song schoole 
buylded, for to teach vj children for to learne to singe. 
2602 F, Godwin R/>s. of Eng, 393 Mending his liuing by 
teaching a song schoole, for he was a great and cunning 
Musiiian. 1733 (Hunter) Durham Cathedral 99 A con- 
venient Room, wherein is established the Song-school. xSoa 
Fosbrooke Blit. Monachism II, 201 Song School. ‘This 
school,* says Davies, ‘was built within the church *. 1903 
A. F. LpcH Mem, Beverley Miusterll. p. cv. The Master 
of the Choristers or Song-School Master. 
So'U^-smitli, [Song sb.^ A composer or 
maker of songs. Also as a book-title. 

*79S.I^*coin {title). The Song Smith; or, Rigmarole 
Repository. 1854 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, Poet, ij- 
Imag, Wks. (Bohn) III. 165 He and his temple-gods were 
called song-smiihs. 286^ Swinburne Chastelard 1. iL 35 
These jangling song-smiths are keen love-mongers, They 
snap^ at all meats, 2899 The Month April 354 Amaldo 
Daniello, the great song-smith of the vulgar tongue. 

So'ng-sparrow. [Song 4 ^.] A common North 
American song-bird of the genus MeJosfiza, esp. 
M. fasciata (or mehdia) and cinerea. 

i8xo A. Wilson Amer. Omith. II. 126 The Song Sparrow 
builds in the ground, under a tuft of grass. x86o Gosse 
Rom. Nat. Hist. 7 The song-sparrow is the chief performer 
in this early concert. 2^2 Coues N. Amer. Birds 139 The 
Eastern song sparrow is simply one variety of a bird dis- 
tributed from Atlantic to Pacific. 2898 Atlantic Monthly 
LXXXII. 496/1 A song-sparrow singing from a dense 
swampy thicket. 

Songster (si?*gst9i). Forms : i saugystro, 
-eatre, 4 sangesterj 5 Sc. sangstere, 6 Sc. 
-(i)atar ; 4, 7- songster (7 -stare). [See Song 
sb. and -ster. So MDu. sangster, Do. zangster.'\ 
1 . One who sings, a singer; orig., a female 
singer, a songstress. 

£2000 jElfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 71 Hie cantor, J>essangere, 
Haec cantrix, b^os sangystre [v.r. sangestre). CX330 R. 
Eronne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4032 He was b® best.. Of 
iogelours & of sangesters. 2^82 Wyclip Ezek, xxvi, 13 Y 
shal make the multitude of tbt songsters for to reste. 2497 
Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scot, L 368 Henij of Hadingloune 
the sangstere. 1^34 Ibid. VI. 207 To George Contis, 
sangstar, to by him hois and doublet agane Pasebe. 2624 
Bedell Lett. liL 58 Tlie fault of the Itelians: though they 
thinke ihemselues the onely song-vtcrs in the world. C2670 
Wood Life »O.H.S.) I. 274 SylvanusTaylor,.. fellow of All- 
soules ; and violist and songster. 1723 Steele Guardian 
No, 23 f 4 Thus. .Corydon telU Alexis that he U the finest 
Songster of the Country. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 498 The 

J easant too, ..Himself a songster, is as gay as be. 2835 
AMES Gipsy xi. Will, you arc a songster, let us hear your 
voice. 

attrib. 26x4 J. Davies (Hercf.) Ed. Willy 4 Wernoeke 
Gilj b, To feed the Songster-swaines with Arts soot-meats. 
2. A poet ; a writer of songs or verse. 

258s Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 27 Homer, who a Son^ter 
bene, Albeit a beggar. <2x637 B. Jonson Underwoods lx. 
^Vks.(Rtldg.) 706/2^ Silk ivilf draw some sneaking songster 
thither, It is a rb>'mtng age, and versesswarmAt every stall. 
2743 Pol. Ballads (i860) 11. 304 Each party’s joke, Each 
trifling songster's sport. 2848 Mariotti ItafyW. vL 214 
Giusti maybe a rival, but no imitator of ibe French song- 
ster (Beranger). 1872 Spurgeon Treas. David Vs \\x. 14 
Here verse six is reputed, as if the songster defied bis foes. 
3, A bird that sings ; a song-bird, 

1700 Dryden Flower ff Leaf 449 'And cither Songster 
holding out their Throats, And folding up their Wings re- 
new'd their Notes. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 972 Haply 
some widow'd songster pours his plaint. 2837 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. II. 143 The Skylark, a supenor songster, is 
much sought after in most countries where it abounds. 

attrib '. 1783 Latham Gen.Sywp, Birds JI. 1. 59 Song-«:ler 
Thrush . -has a fine song. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VI, 394 
SongslerThrush,. 

Songstress (sp'gstrte). [Cf. prec. and -ess.] 
a. A ieraale singer ; a poetess, b. A female 
singing-bird. 

2703 Brief Rel. (1857) V. 303 A subscription., for 

Mrs. Seigniora, the Italian songstresse at the playhouses 
here. *2727-46 Thomson Summer 746 Through the soft 
silence of the listening night, The sober-suited songstress 
trills her lay, x8ox Wordsw. Cuckoo ^ Night, xivi, I make 
a vow, That all this May I will thy songstress be, 2834 
Lytton Pompdi i. ii. Either in compliment to the music 
or in corapassroa to the songstress. 1872 Athensjnn 8 July 
46 This sisterhood of songstresses is closed by.. Joanna 
Baillie. 

So’ng-tlirTlsh. [Song sb. Cf. G. sangdrossel, 
Sw. sangirast.'l The common thrush {Tiirdus 
mxtsicus). 

2668 Charleton Onojnast. 83 The Thrush, Song-Thrush, 
or Throssle, or Mavis. 2678 Ray Willughbys Omith. 2B8 
The Maris, Throstle, or Song-thrush. 2770 G. White 
Selbome xxxiii, The first that fail and die are the redwing 
fieldfares, and then the song-thrushes. 1826 Snorting 
Mag. XVIL 227 This species, however, Is larger than the 
blackbird or song thrush. 2B43 Zoologist [• xo4 It ch^« 
the cock song-thrush. 2890 XXVI. 45 ine 1 

blackbird, songthrush and rnksellhrush, j 

tSongnary, Obs. Also 4 songewarie. [app. 1 
an error for songrtaryj -arte, a, AF- sottftgftarze, t 
ad. med.L. *soinniaria (sc. ars)\ cf. med.L. rm- j 
niaritis interpreter of dreams.] Interpretation of . 

dreams. . I 

2377 Langl. P. PL B. VII. 148, I haue no sauoure in j 
songewarie for I seat ofte faille. Ibid. “d- I 

nesse in songewarie. a 2470 H. Parker Dives k 
(W.dc W; 24^) I. xxxiv. diy. To make oay dyujmjnge 
therby or by songuary or soropDar>*c. 


S03?fIiESS. 

[t Song sb."] Having the 

qualities of a song. 

xSjQ Pall Mall G, ^ Dec. 12 Perhaps the most‘songy’ 
01 tne whole is one which the musician has left un-set. 

Soniiood (sn*nhud). [Son sbjj The condition 
or relation of being a son. 

1602 J, Davies (Heref.) MirmninModumVlks. (Grosart) 
L *7/*, Fatherhood, breathing, or Spiration, Soa-hood, 
Procession. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Ci. 11. vil iv. 20S A 
Roj^l Young Man; who. .must not, in the name of son- 
hptri, resist. 18S9 Lux Mundi App. i. 524 The lies which 
bind men in the relation of brotherhood and sonhood are 
the noblest. 

Ii Sonica^ sh. and adv. rare. [F,, of obscure 
origin.] a. sb. In the game of basset, a card 
having an immediate effect on the game. b. adv. 
Promptly, at once. 

27*6 Pope The Knave won Sonica, which 

* h^d chose. 2748 Ld. Chesterfield Lett, ii. xxx. Misc. 

J *777 H- 330 l''Iy prophecy, as you observe, was ful- 
filled sonica, 

Sonifactioii Zool. [f. 

(see next) +-FAcrioi <'.3 The production of sound, 
on the part of insects, by other means than the 
vocal organs. 

X884-5 Standard Nat. Hist. II. 307 A mode of sonifaclion 
. .similar to that where a boy runs aloiig a fence pushing a 
stick against the pickets, llnd, 366 Sonifaclion is not con- 
fined to imagos. 

Soniferons (sOTirferas), a. [f. L. soni; com- 
bining form of sonus sound +-PEEOUS.] Sound- 
bearing ; conveying or producing sound. 

27x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. iii. 131 The asthereal part 
thereof, or Soniferous Particles of Bodies. 2855 Orr's Circ. 
Sci.,^ Elcm. Chem. 177 The comparative soniferous pro- 
perties of the gases. 

Son-i3i'*law (su'njinjlp). [Son sb. and Law 
sb^ 3 c.] 

1 . A daughter's husband. Also f son in the law, 
son by law. (Cf. Sok-laiv.) 

a. 23.. //, 7650 (Gott.), Dauid hLs sone-in-law for 

to.sla. 137s Havzovr Bruce xvii. 2ig Valier, Steward of 
Scotland, That- -sone-in-Iaw wes to the king. <^2425 Eng. 

^ Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 672 Hie gener, sone-in-Iaw, 2530 
j Palscr. 272/2 Sonne in i&we, gemtre. xsn Will T. Daye 
(Somerset Ha), My son in lawc Robert Dobledaie. 2600 
PoRV tr. Leo's Africa w. 144 The brides father.. sendes 
great store of daintie dLhes vnto. his sonne in law. 2639 
Bury Wills (Camden) x8o, 1 give unlomysonne-in-law.. 
my second bWt gown. 2700 Evelyn Diary 13 Feb., She 
left my 50n-)D.law..the mansion bouse of Adscomh. 2743 
Francis tr. Horace, Odes ti, iv. 16 Her Parents.. Shall not 
their Son-in-law disgrace. x8xx MissMitford in L*£strange 
Life (2870) 2. V. 247 How should you Hke bim^ for a son-in- 
law? 1813 Southey Nelson I. 87 Josiah, his son-in-law, 
went withnim. 

Reg. Privy Council Scot. J. 12 Jobne Buchquban- 
Dane son in the law to the said Lord Johne Levingstoun. 
(1582 Stanyhurst eEneis 11. (Arb.) $4 Soon to king Priamus 
by Jaw.) 

f 2 . ? A reputed son. Obs. 

*592 Lodge Catharos B 4 b, How doth the father of j*our 
sonne in law ? 

1 3 . A stepson. Obs. 

1618 Bolton Floms iv. xii. (1636) 3x8 C®sar throughly 
quietted all the nations of that tract, .by his sonne in law 
whose mother bee had married, Claudius Drusus. 1731 
Fielding iMod. Husb, xi. iii, I hope you will pardon an 
intercession, my dear, fora son-in-Lw, which I should not 
be guilty for a son of my own. 2738 tr. Guazzo's Art 
Convers. 21 The step-mother.. can't dLsbern the good 
qualities of her son-in-law. 

Hence Sonrin-lawsliip. 

x885 Hardy Woodfanders (1887) II. ix. 163 It immersed 
him so deeply in son-in-lawship to Melburj*. 

Ii Sonipes. rare^\ [L. sonipes, f. soui-, sonns 
sound foot] A horse. 

2639 in T. de Gray Expert FarnerVxeX. Verses, I under- 
stood how first to use the reyne, And menage sonipes. 
f Sonizance. Obs,'~‘^ (Obscure: peril, an error.) 
1589 Peele Eclogue Gratulatory 27 Then give me leave 
sonizance to make For chivalry and lovely learning's sake ! 
Sooi, var. Sunk sb. seat, saddle. Sc. 

80*2X11011. rare^\ In 6 fionnekyn.' [f. Son 
sb. -KIN. Cf. MLG, soneken (LG. sdneken, s'dnke), 

G. sdhnchen.'\ A little son. 

2542 Udall Eratm, Apoph, 207 b, All haill my soonne 
\marg, sonnekyn, or Ittle soonne). 

Sonkyn, obs. form of Sunken fpl, a. 

't* SoU-lSfW. Ohs. s=SON-IN-LAW I. 

144s in Anglia XXVIII. 265 Happy thou art in such 
prynce which now (hi son laive is. x^og 
(Camden) 1x0 John Femnale, my sonlawe. Jtid. 3 
Thomas Tise my sonlaw- , 

SonleSS (sn nlfc), a. Also 5 soneles.o sonne- 
lesse, 7 -less, sonlesse. [f. Sox ji5. + -less.J 
Having no son ; destitute of a son or so”®- , 

138S WvcLtF Gen. xxvii. .5. '^h' 
of euer eithir sone in o dai? JS^ T. c 

Arthnr-e. !. (1900) iiS 'IJo wofull lathers hart 
bimselfc thus made a complat To 

AntemVs Rev. in. i. A sonne, Tf'at..do^ 
make her sonlesse. 1610 TLziyooo Md. Age ’i.j.jn^^ 
melancholy Saturne hath .summing Thr«^oWn «nn^ . 

And yet iimselfe <bm)“ mnnetes 

Grandizen (1781) I. agi ^lany ’i66The good old 

families 

king, whom he has made Mnlea > 

L-^^^ni^ylis^^-e’-wirhislord^^ , 



SONLIKE, 


SONOBESCENCE 


Sonlike V^so'nlaik), a. Also 6-7 sonnelike. 
[f. Son sb.'\ Resembling that of a son ; filial. 

1583 ^®’ncton Commandm^ 26 There are two kinds of 
feareof God, one a sermle feare,.. another ioyned with lone 
of God, called a sonnelike feare. 1594 ‘f. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. II. 503 They judged.. that sonlike respect and 
love were good prickes to drive them forward. 1657 Owen 
Cammunion ir. x. Wks. 1851 II. 213 This. .sonlike freedom 
of the Spirit in obedience. 1674 Bunvan Christ. Behaviour 
Wks. 1855 II. 563 All humble and sonlike carriage. 

Hence So'nlilceness. 

1876 W. Bathgate Deep Things of God vi. 145 This was 
sonhkeness without one unfilial flaw or frown. 

So’uly, tz. rare. Also 5-6 sonnely. [f. Son si. 
Cf. MDu. saa»-, zoonlijc, MLG. sonelik, MHG. 
sunllck (G. sohn-, sdhnlich\'\ Sonlike, filial. 

cr45o iiiyrr. our Ladye^si That..sonne of god hauynge 
sonnely compassyon to hys mother. 1379 B. Gooce tr. 
MendoztPs Prov. 64 b. The one is called a seruile feare, the 
other a sonnely feare. ..The sonnely feare, is a meddlie of 
feare and loue together. 1903 in Life Bp. IPestcott 1. Pref 
p. X, It is an offering of real sonly devotion. 

Sound, obs. f. Sand sb.^ and sbf Sonne, obs. 
f. Son, Son. Sonnee, variant of Sunni. Sonner, 
obs. comp, of Soon adv. 

Sonnet (spmet), sb. Also 6-7 sonot (6 pi. 
sonettes), [a. F. sontiet (1543), or ad. It. sotielio 
(the source of the F. word), dim. of sttono sound.] 

1 . A piece of verse (properly expressive of one 
main idea) consisting of fourteen decasyllabic 
lines, with rimes arranged according to one or 
other of certain definite schemes. 

In the first quot. perh. including sense 2. In many in. 
stances between 1580 and 1650 it is not clear which sense is 
intended, as the looser use of the word would appear to have 
been very common. 

*557 Songes and Sonettes, written by the.. late 

Earle of Surrey, and other. iS7S Gascoigne Posies (1907) 
471, I can beste allowe to call those Sonets whiche are of 
fouretene lynes, every line conte3-ningtenne syllable;. 159$ 
W. P. in SpensePs Minor P. (19101 370 These sweete con* 
ceited Sonets, the deede of., maistcr Edmond Spenser, 
z6o9(^fV/r),Shake«speares Sonnets. Ncuer before Imprinted, 
a 1631 Donne Lett, to Persons of Hon. (1651) 104 The 
Spanish proverb informes me, that he is a fool which can- 
not make one Sonnet, and he is mad which makes two, 
1683 SoAME & Dryden tr. BoiUaiPs Art. Pott. it. 319 A 
faultless Sonnet, finish'd thus, would be Worth tedious 
volumes of loose poetry, a 1771 Gray Meirum Wks. 1843 
V. 249 Sonnets or Fourteen, on Five Rhymes. [ '^ote.'\ This, 
and the fourth kind, are the true Sonnet of the Italian.s, 
1707 Anna Seward Lett. (x8ix) IV. 326 My design of pub- 
lishing, this spring, my centenary of sonnets. 182a Hazlitt 
Table»i. II. ii. 19 The great object of the Sonnet seems to 
be to express in musical numbers, ..with undivided breath, 
some occasional thought or personal feeling. 1841 D'Israeu 
Attten, Lit. (1867) 304 The Earl of Surrey composed the 
first sonnets in the Englishjanguage. 1879 13. Taylor 
Genn. Lit. 174 Fischart firstlntroduced the Italian sonnet 
into German literature. 

2 . A short poem or piece of verse ; in early use 
esp. one of a lyrical and amatory character. Now 
rare or Obs, 

*563 {iitle)i Eglogs, Epytaphes, .nnd Sonettes, newly writ- 
ten by Barnabe Googe. 1575 Gascoigne Posies (1907) 471 
Some ihinke that all Poemes (being short) may be called 
Sonets. Ibid. 472 There are Dyzay ties &Syxaines.. which 
some English wrxiers do also terme by the name ofSoneties. 
*599 Sonnets 'lo sundry notes of Musicke. x6so J. 

Cotton.?///^. Psalms jg Neither doe drunkards.. usually 
invent Sonnets, CX674 Roxb. Ball. (1886) VI, 274 In this 
Sonnet you may find A fancy that may please your mind. 
17x9 Hamilton Ep. Ramsay 43 Sac 1 conclude, and end 
my sonnet. cxSxo G. Beattie John of Amha (1826) 13 
dowie sonnet Upo* the Horner's guid braid bonnet. 

0. attrib. and Centb.^ as sonnet-book, -fancier, 
-maker, -making, -wise adv,, -writer, -writing. 

1657 CoKAYNE Obstinate Lady Poems {1659) 312, I should 
then perhaps a had a *Sonnet*book ere this. 1824 Macaulay 
Misc. (i860) I. 86 These *sonnet-fanciers would do 

well to reflect [etc.]. x6px Wood Aniiq. 1. Fasti 761 He 
was at ibis lime a pastoral ’Sonnei-maker. X765-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 147 This thirst of glory. .is to be found 
among fiddlers and sonnet-makers. i87sTennvso.v^. Mary 
II. i, No call for sonnet-sorting now, nor for *sonnet-making 
either, 1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (Grosari) VI 1. 88 The 
yoong Prince., writ him ananswer*Sonnet-wisetothiscflect, 
c 1645 Howell. Lett. I. v. xxii, I sendA’ou the inclos'd Verses 
Sonnet-wise. \Zzf\n Spirit Public frnts. (1825) 355 Verses 
written sonnet wise On London's learned Lord. X781 War- 
ton Hist. Eng. Poetry XW. 483 George Whetstone, a^sonnet- 
writer of some rank. 2887 Eucycl. Brit. XXII. 263/1 The 
crowning difiicuUy. .of the sonnet writer. . 2899 Miss E. T. 
Fowler Double Thread ii. 18 He would willingly have 
instructed Milton in *sonnel.writing. 

• Sonnet (sp'net), v. [f. prec. Cf. It. soiteltare.'\ 

1 . iiitr. To compose sonnets ; to sonnetize. 

1589 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, i. (1593) .SWhen Elderton 
began to ballat, Gascoine to sonnet, Turberuile to madri- 
gab IS97 Bp. Hall Sat. i. i. Nor list I Sonnet of my 
Mistresse face. 1611 Lady M. Wroth Urania 467 Lone 
was such a Lord oner tiie, as I..sonnetted when bee in- 
spired mcewith it. 1638 Franck North. Mem. (1821) p. 
xlviii. And in delightful tones sit sonneting. 1873 Tf.nny- 
."soN Q. Mary 11. i. Come, now, you're sonnetting again. 

2 . trails. + a. To fill with sonnets. Obs. rare. 

■ iS9a Nashe P. PenilesseV/ki. (Grosart) II. 27 Hee will., 
•sonnet a whole quire of paper in praise of Lady Swin-snout. 
b. To celebrate in a sonnet or sonnets. 

1398 Meres Pallad. Tamia 2E0 b, Daniel hath diuincly 
sonetted the matchlesse beauty of his Delia. 1887 St. 
James's Gaz. 14 Feb. (Cassell), They sonneted her. 1904 
Tallentyre yoltairel.vi. 83 He sonneted his hostess now. 
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o. With or// : To utter in. sonnets, rare"'. 

i6to G. Fletcher Christ's Vicl. ii. Ixii, The birds sweet 
notes, to sonnet out ihcxr jo)res. 

Sonnet : see Sennet 

^ Sonnetary (sp netari), a, [f. Sonnet sb.'} 
Relating to, expressed in, sonnets. 

2877 ScribnePs Month. Mag. XV. 211/2 Two of the ten 
violate Italian sonnetary laws. 1892 Cent. Mag. May 144/1 
The sonnetary sorrows of a blighted lover ! 

Sonneteer vspneii»'j),jA Also 7 sonnettier, 8- 
sonnetteer. [ad. It. sonettiere (f. sonetto sonnet), 
or f. Sonnet sb, +-eeu.] A composer of sonnets; 
freq. in disparaging sense, a minor or indifferent 
poet. 

0. 1665 Dryden Indian Emp. EpiL, He first think.s fit no 
Sonnettier advance His censure, farther th.in the Song or 
Dance. 2678 — Alt for Love Pref. B ij b, Our little Son- 
netlters who follow them, have too narrow Souls to judge 
of Poetry. 2753 Grafs Inn yrnl. (1756) I. 307, I., was a 
Witness to the Mischief which was occasioned by the polite 
Sonnetteers. 2792 W. Gifford Baviad 45 And laugh 10 
scorn th' eternal sonnetteer. 2839 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii, 
V. § 76 The English sonnetteers deal less in customary 
epithets. 2872 Blackic Lays Highl. Inirod. 42 In this 
mailer I am neither a speculative reasoner, nor a senti- 
mental sonnetteer. 

2677 Wycherley PI. Dealer f. 5 , The Noble Sonneteer 
woud trouble thee no more with his Madrigals. 27x1 
Addison Sped, No. 260 T 1, I have heard many a little 
Sonneteer called a fine Genius, a 2763 Shenstone Economy 
III. xoQ How shall I sing the various ill that waits The 
careful sonneteer? 2835 Edin. Rev. LX. 359 She is one of 
the best of the Italian sonneteers. 2877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor.x. 14 The elaborate sonnet put forth avowedly 
to a. company of answering sonneteers. 

transf. 2824 Miss Mitford Vittage Ser. 1. (1863) 63 No 
cuckoos (that ever I should miss that rascally sonneteer 1). 
Hence Sonuetee*ress. nonce- 7 vord. 

2822 Blacktu, Mag. XII. 657 Our songstresses,.. son- 
netecresses, or other * butidresses of the lofty rhyme 

Sonneteer (spnetlau), v. Also sonnetteer. 

[f. SONNETEElt sb.] 

1 . r^. To make (oneselO a sonneteer. 

2822 Dtachm. Mag. XL 720 Shelley will henceforth rave 
only to the moon. Hunt will sonneteer himself. 

2 . trans. To celebrate in sonnets. 

2825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 617 A ^rima donna, .sonnet- 
teered by half the. .idlers from Vesuvius lo the Alps. 

3 . intr. To compose sonnets. 

2842 Lever C. O'Malley xevi, The man who has been the 
very veriest flirt with women— sighing, serenading, son- 
neteering. x8sx Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi Wind. i. 148 
Rimers sonneteering in their sleep. 2^9 M. Hewlett 
Litt. Novels Italy, Master Cino iy Coal ii, To sonneteer b 
very well, buta lover. .must live. 

Soimetee'ring, vbl. sb, [f prec.] The com- 
position of sonnets ; the result of this. 

1797-1803 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. V, 34, I knew that 
he had touched up some pretty melancholy love.songs and 
sonnetecrings. 2855 Kingsley Wesiw. Jlot il, He had 
talked over the art of sonneteering with Tasso. 2887 O. 
Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. iy. (1890) 107 The vast out- 
burst of sonneteering which. .distinguished the middle of 
the last decade of the sixteenth century. 

attrib. x^t E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 72 Just when 
one’s .connetieering age is departing. 2883 A ihenxnm 6 June 
722/1 William Shakspeare. .wole sonneteering addresses 
to a young man. 

Sonnetee ring, fpl a, [f- as prec.] Com- 
posing or producing sonnets. 

2809 Byron Bards ^ Rev. 925 Let sonneteering Bowles 
l»is strains refine. -2824 Macaulay Misc, Writ, (i860) I. 

67 BIuc*stocking ladies and .’sonneteering gentlemen. 2870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 368 In the very 
height of that divine sonneteering love of Laura. 

So'nneter. rare^K i=t>oNNETEEB jA 

2687 Winstanlev Lives Eng, Poets 99 A publish'd Col- 
lection of several Odes of the chief Sonueters of that Age. 

Sonnetic ^spne'tik), a. rare, [f. Sonnet sb.} 
Characterized by, composed of, sonnets. 

2884 Blackw, Mag. June 754 What may be called the 
sonnetic period in Shakespeare's life. Ibid. 757 Many of the 
ideas.. found in his great sonnetic poem. 

Senneting, "obl, sb, [f. Sonnet sb. or v.} 

1 . The composition of sonnets; the result of this. 
xs88Shaks,Z.Z-./.. IV. in, 258 None but Minstrels like of 

Sonnetting. 2597 Bp. Hall Sat. i, vii, ITien poures he forili 
in patched Sonetiings His looe. 2622 Wither Philarete 
(1633) K ij, Whilst Great BritaincsSbepheards sing English 
in their Sonnetting. 2649 Milton Eikon, 64 He ascribes 
all vertuc lo his Wife in Straines that come almo.st to Son- 
netting. 2885 Blackw, Mag, June 790 To the rage for 
sonneting, so prevalent in his time, Shakespeare makes 
frequent reference in his plays. 2889 Lang Lett, Lit, 252 
The soldiers have quite forsworn sonneting. 

2 . Celebration in a sonnet or sonnets. 

164a Milto.n Apol. Smcct. \Vk’?. 2851 III, 304 Two whole 
iages..that praise the Remonstrant even to the sonetingof 
lis fresh checks, quick eyes,.. and nimble invention. 

3 . Singing, warbling. 

a 264s W. Browne Thirsts* Praise Wks, 1869 II, 282 
Leavie Groves now mainely ring, With each sweet birds 
sonnetting. • « 

So nnetish, a. rare-\ [f. Sonnet ji.] Sug- 
gestive of a sonnet or sonnets. 

1856 Titan Mag. Aug. iz./t There’s a peculiar sonnet- 
ish appearance in the eyes of persons under such circum- 
stances. , „ T , 

t So'nnetist. Obs: rare-K [f. as prec. J A 
sonnetteer. 

IS97 Bp. Hall Sat. i. viii, Great Salomon sings in the 
English Quire, And is become a newfound SoneiisL 
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Sonnetize (sp'netsiz), v. [/. Sonnet r/;.] 

1 . inlr. To compose a sonnet or sonnets, 

1798 Charlotte Smith Vug. Philos. III. 74 Vours from 
Upwood.. has tempted me to sonnetize myself. iZsi New 
\ Monthly Mag. I. 647 They must. .scratch head, bite nail 
and sonnettize. 2822 Blaekiv, Mag, VIII. 542 
I sick ladies sonnetize with Bowles. ® 

I 2. irons, "lo eeieurate in, make the subject of 
a sonnet or sonnets. ’ 


Now could I sonnetize thy piteous plight. 1824 in Spirit 
Public Jrnls. (1825) 532 Ihe Cocknies heretofore havedc- 
voted their time lo sonnetizing each other. 

Hence So’nnefcizing vbl. sb. 

1832 Fraser’s Mag. VI. 630 [He] has a good ear for son. 
netising. 


Sonnetry (spmetri). [f. Sonnet sb. + -ry.] 
Sonnet-making. 

*594 Zepheria Ded., The sweete tun'd accents of your 
Delian .sonnelrie. 2801 in Spirit Public Ji‘nls. V. 103 note, 
Coining is not felony by the law of sonnetry. 2904 Westm. 
Gaz. 15 June 4/2 This essay on Elizabethan sonnetry. 

tSonnette. Obs, rare. Also 4 sonete, 5 
sownette, ( a, OF, sonete, sonnette, sonnet (mod. 
F, sonnette'), f. son sound.] A bell. 

23,. E. E. Allit, P, B. 14:5 Notes of pipes, Tymbres & 
tabornes,..SymbaIes & sonetez. 2491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W. 1495) i.xlv. 77b/2 By cause that theysonge theyr 
seruyee, theymygbte not here those saydeCamellis, ne theyr 
grete sownelte.s ne belles 2494 in Lett. Rich. Ill 4 Hen. 
VI 1 (Rolls) 1. 394 Their hors nchely trapped . . , enramplised 
with sonnettes of siluer. 

Sonnettomania. nonce-wd. [See -mania.] 
Madness for sonnets. Also Sonnettoma’niac. 

2822 Nnv Monthly Mag. L 644 Nothing.. is on record 
as a specific forthesonnettomania. Ibid, 648 The sonnetto- 
maniacs would have in me an historian equal to what the 
Abderites found in Lucian. 

Sonnite, variant of Sunnite. 

Sonny (sj7‘ni). colloq. Also sonnie, [f. Son 
sb.-k^Y,} A familiar term of address to a boy or 
to a man younger than the speaker. 

2870 Rouiledge's Ev. Boy's Atm. 688 Yes, my dear sonny, 
that is exactly what I mean. 2883 Stevenson Treas, Isl. 
ii, ‘Come here, sonny,* says he. x^i Clark Russell 
Curatica i, ‘Oh I' said my mother, ‘just the very thing 1 
Listen, sonnie I * 

Sonny, obs. form of Sonny a, 

Sonomaite (s^-n^maiaitj. Min, [See quots.] 

* Hydrous sulphate of aluminum and magnesium, 
closely allied to pickeringite’ (Chester). 

2876 Pros. Nat, Set. Acad. Philadelphia 263 Mr, E. Gold- 
I smith stated that he bad found among other undetermined 
minerals collected by Prof. F.V, Hayden in Sonoma County, 
(iai,, near the gey.sers, one for which he proposed the name 
Sonomaite. Ibid. 264 Sonomaite occurs in silky, colorless 
crystals. x88x in Watts 3^1/ AV////. 

Sonometer (S^p*mftaj). [f. sono^ as com- 
bining form of L. sonns sound + -meteu. In 
sense i perh. after F. sonomitre.} 

1 . An instniment for determining the number of 
vibrations made by a sonorous cord. 

2808 Edinburgh Eneycl. (1830) I. 228/1 Sonometers are 
instruments intended for determining the relation between 
the number of undulations which constitute the several 
notes of music, 2820 Chapters Ph^'s. Sci. 273 In the experi- 
ments relative to this object, an instrument called a sono- 
meter is made use of. 2B73W. LEFs^ci7«r//VjLiii.23. 2889 
Bkinsmead Hist. Pianoforte 1^0 En extremely useful instru- 
ment called the monochord or sonometer. 

2. An instrument for testing the sense of hearing, 
or the efficacy of treatment for deafness ; an 
audiometer. 

2849 Pract. Mech, yrnl. Sept. 132 A most important In- 
strument for the use of parties under treatment for deaf- 
ness,, .aptly named the sonometer, 2879 [see Audiometer). 
2^4 Daily Neivs 24 June 6/4 Amongst the illustrations of 
applied science were an ingenious sonometer.. .It measures 
and tests the relative., perception of hearing. 

3 . Electr, A telephone attached to an apparatus 
for testing metals by means of an induction-coil. 

2879 Daily Noivs 32 Dec 5/4 A difference which is at 
once indicated by a sound in a telephone attached, which 
is called the sonometer. 2882 A rt///rtfXXIIL 520 The sono- 
meter is brought into the circuit. 

tSonore, n, Obs. Also 5 sonowro, 6 sonour. 
[ad. L. sonbr-us (see Sonorous a.), or a. F. sonore.} 
Sonorous. 

2486 Bk. St, Albans d ilj, Looke also that thay \se. the 
bells] be sonowrehnd well sow'ndyng and shil. a 1542 Wyatt 
Ps, IL Prol. 9 On sonour cordes his fingers he extcndcs. 
1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 427 It becomes tinalous, 
hard and sonore. - 

t Sonore'ity. Obs,—^ [Cf. prec. and-rrY.J 

A sonorous word. 

2663 Sergeant in Dighfs Nat. Bodies *2 An antick 
weed, palch't up as they shoJJ please Of Vnions, Moods, 
and'Sonoreliies. 

Souore'scence. [f. L. sonbr-us Sonorous a.] 
The conversion of intermittent radiations into 


sound. 

2882 E. H. Cook in Philos. Mag. May 378 In the new 
phenomena we have again a change from more rapid into 
rapid, which is very .similar to that which occurs in 
fluorescence. To the change which takes place in this c.ns^ 
therefore, I venture to propose the term ‘Sonorcsccncc . 
2884 A Daniell Prine. Physics 3x2 It has been proposed 
towll the last.mcntioncd property of hard rubber the sonor- 
escence of that substance. 



SONOBESCENT. 

< Hence Sonore*scent a. 

x88i E. H. Cook in Philos, Mag, May 378 A body such 
as hard rubber,. would be called a sonorescent body, just 
as sulphate of quinine is a fluorescent b^y. 

Sonori-ety. rare^K = Sonority. 

x8^7 W. Stokhs Trcatm, Vis, Chest (1882) 278 The lun^ 
rapidly regains its sonoriety. 

tSqnori'ferous, a, Obs-^ [f. L. sotwr^ 
sondris sound + -(i)ferous.] Conveying sound ; 
soniferous. Also f Sonoriferously adv.^ re- 
soundingly. 

a 1693 Uratthart's Rabelais lit. xxiii, 193 Mars, .did raise 
his Voice— horrifically loud, and sonoriferously high. 1730 
Chambbrlaynb Relig. Philos. I. xiii. § 3 When the Sonori- 
ferous Air is come into the Cavity of the External Part of 
the E^r, 

SoilOri*fiC| rare. [f. L. sonor sound + 
-(i)fic.J Producing sound ; now spec, of insects, 
producing other than vocal sounds {Ce/it. Diet,). 

*7*5 Watts Logick i. vi. § 3 If he should ask me, why a 
Clock strikes, and points to the Hour, and I should say, it 
is by an indicating Form and sonorific Quality. 1784 Phil. 
Trans, LXXIV. 215 It may move much faster than sound 
travels,.. and carry on the sonorific vibrations with it. 
Sonority (s^np*riti). [a, F. sonoriti^ or ad. L. 
smorilaSf i. sottor-usi see -Ity.J 1 The quality of 
being sonorous ; a. Of sounds. 

1623 CocKERAM I, Sonoritie. shrilnesse, loudnesse. 

2864 Reader 16 Jan. 86/i An amount of sonority. .ten 
times as much as the ten first fiddles of the Brussels Con- 
servatoire. 1874 Hullah Speaking Voice 2 We reduce to 
a minimum the sonority of our vowels. 2883 Grove's Did. 
Music HI. 426 This depression of the first siring. .is not 
unfavourable to sonority, *' 

b. Of things or places. 

^ 287^ Grave's Did, Music 1. 10 The salle [of the theatre] 
is said to be deficient in sonority. 2883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 
886/2 The sonority of this reservoir is expected materially 
to re-enforce the volume of tone. 1897 Trans. Avter. 
Pediatric Soc. IX. 19 The sonority of the chest, and the 
peculiar character of the respiration. 

c. Of speech or diction. 

2S76 Coniemp. Rev. XXVHI. 240 I^fllton's proficiency on 
the organ is hardly to be forgotten in considering the rich- 
ness and sonority of his language, 2882 Athensum No. 
2811. 328/2 The great virtue of the regular sonnet. .is a 
certain sonority. 2883 Ld. Lyttom L^e Lyiton II. loo 
The fine sonority of the verse in Tamherlain. 

SonoTO-, used as combining form of Sonorous 
a., as in sonoro-sibilant adj. 

Allbutt's Syst , Med . II. 242 Scanty sonoro-sibilant 
rhoncus. .is all that can be heard mth the stethoscope. 

Sonoro'sity. rare. [f. nextj =SosoRiTy, 

2772 Nvezirr Htsi . Pr . Gerundl , 175 This was the way to 
baptize a work with elegance and sonorosity, 2885 Emilv | 
Lawless Millionaire's Co^n v. 105 Such a desperate and, j 
to all appearances, perennial flow of sonorosity. 

Sonorous (siSiostss), a. [f. L. sonSr-us, i. \ 
sottor, sondris, sound : see -oos.] 

1. Of things : Giving out, or capable of giving 
out, a sound, esp. of a deep or ringing character. 

26x2 CoTGR., Sonoreux, sonorous, lowd, shrill, roring. 
2656 BLoUNf Glossogr.^ Sonorous, loud ; making a great 
noi>e, shril, roaring. ^ 2667 Milton P. L. l. 540 Sonorous 
metial blowing Martial sounds. 2723 Pope Odyss. viii. 2x4 
Sonorous thro' the shaded air it sings, 2748 Hartley 
Obsetv. Man i, Iv. § i. 425 The simple Sounds of all uniform 
sonorous Bodies. 2789 J. Williams Mbs. Kzngd. I. 410 | 
The steel ores are mostly very hard, the masses being fre- ; 
quently sonorous. 2823 Scoresdy Jrnl. 44 Washed linen j 
became bard and ^norous. 2864 Engel Mus, Anc, Nat. 1 1 | 
Instruments consisting of a series of pieces of sonorous 
wood, x83c A. G. Beui, Sound by Radiant Energy x Sxih. 
stances which became sonorous in the condition of thin 
diaphragms. . 

b. Of places, etc. : Resounding, roaring, noisy. 

2729 G. Adams tr. Sophocl., Autig, iv. li. II, 64 Upon 
famous Pamassusjor the sonorous Shore. 2796 Owen Tray. \ 
into Europe II. 425 The river was extremely violent and 1 
sonorous. 1842 Thoreau (1865) 6 What with. .the J 
lowing of kine, and the crowing of cocks, our Concord life ' 
is sonorous enough. 

2 . Of sounds : Having a loud, deep, or resonant ' 
character. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. rii. xii. 367 To the Sonorous : 
letters of this kind, there are three Mutes of affinity, 269* • 
■Ray N. Co. Words (ed. 2) 158 That these three last men- ; 
lioned are simple Letters. .appears in that the sound of • 
them (for they are sonorous) may be continued. 1750 tr, j 
Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 90 It.. makes the voice sonorou.s, j 
2791 CowpER Iliad X. 162 Nestor, brave Gerenian, with a • 
voice Sonorous. 2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. ir, Man of I 
Matty Fr. 11,56 Giving his niece one of those sonorous i 
salutes, which.. at least sound genuine, 2850 Geo. Euot 
A. Bede XX, His own sonorous utterance of the responses, 
2879 S. C. Bartlett Eg^pt to Pal. xi. 241 The first sound . 
that welcomed us was his sonorous bray. 

b. Path, Of sounds heard in auscultation. ; 

2827 J, Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (1834) 109 'Fhe re- j 

spiraiion was strong, and accompanied by a deep sonorous | 
rhonchus. 2853 Markham 276 Bronchial ’ 

respiration,, .or the hissing and .'■onorous sounds, may be very | 
distinct. 2876 Bristowe TVi. (1878) 388The , 

deeper notes are Usually termed ‘sonorous’, the acuicr notes j 

‘sibilant*. I 

c. Physics. Of vibrations or waves. ! 

2839 G. Bird Nat. Philos, 293 In the same manner as , 

sonorous vibrations convey the sensation of sound to the * 
ear. 2M3 Tyndall Heat x.281 The condensation and rare- 
faction constitute what is called a sonorous puKe or wave. 
2879 G, Prescott Sp. Telephone 23 The character of each . 
tone depends not merely upon the number of sonorous 
vibrations, but upon their intensity or amplitude also. 


425 


SOODLE. 


3. Oflangnagc, diction, etc.: Having a full, / be be Erne, ..di5cendiDgrral>einaist sonsy parte of 

rich sound ; strong and harmonious. i .l_ ~ -S'"'- <> 621 ) I. j6 


1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1726) p. Ixxix, His Expres- 
sions are ^Sonorous and more Noble, 2703 Addison Italy 
99 For thU reason the Italian Opera., has something beauti- 
ful and sonorous in the Expression. 2792 Boswell fohn. 
son (Oxford cd.) I, 180, I told him, I thought it a very 
sonorous hexameter. 2^ Prichard Nat, Hist. Matt 374 
They had a sonorous and harmonious language, distinct 
from all others. 2875 JoiVErr Plato (ed. 2) II. j2t The 
word has been lately altered and made sonorous. 

b. Of persons : Having a full and rich style or 
voice. 

2728 Pope Dune. ir. 247 But far o*er all, sonorous Black- 
more’s strain ; Walls, steeples, sides, bray back to him 
again. 2837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. i. v. vi, Sanlerre, the so- 
norous Brewer of the Suburb Satnt-Antoine. 
SonOTOnsly, adv. [f. prec. -r -ly 2.] in a 
sonorous manner. 

2633 H. More Antid. Aih. III. ix. (xtxs) 117 Smacking 
and grunting very sonorously. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
II. IL 173 That pure Evangelical Rh’er, that purles so 
sweetly and sonorously in the cars of the Faithful. 2B22-7 
Good Study Pled. (1829) II. 410 The patient, .breathed 
sonorously, but without stertor. 285$ Mrs. Whitney G frp- 
worthys ix. The voice rang out once again— startlingly — 
sonorously. 

Sono rousness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
character or quality of being sonorous. 

a i6gt Boyle Ess. Intestine PfoHons of Solids vii. \Vk^ 
177a 1.450 Of what age.. such instruments, .ought lo be, to 
attain their full and best seasoning for sonorou.sness. 2777 
G. For-ster / 'oy. round World 1 . 47S We did not find that 
sonorousness in the Tonga-Tabboo dialect, which is preva- 
lent in that of Tabeitee^ 2778 VV. Pryce PHu. Comub, 46 
A small portion of Bismuth increases the brightness, hard- 
ness, and sonorousness of Hn. 2835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 

I. 503/1 The peculiar sonorousness which percussion fre- 
quently elicits over the left hypochondrium. 2865 Gkote 
Plato I. I. 73 The colour, sonorousness,. .&c., of the bodies 
around us. x88t Sature XXIV. 42 Sonorousness, under 
the influence of intermittent light, is a property common to 
all matter. 

f Sonous, a. Obs.““^ fad, med.L. sonosus^ f. L. 
sonus sound.] Sonorous. 

e 2450 Plirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) iio Above lhaire bovse 
Was herde a voice of a wynde whiUc was fulle boegely 
sonovse. 

Souse (sfms). Sc, (and Iri), Also 5-6 sons, 
6- sonce. [ad. Gael, soiias good fortune, pros* 
perity, etc.] Abundance, plentifnlness, plenty; 
prosperity. 

€ 2300 in Wynfoun's Orig. Cron, vii. x. 3623 Qwhen Alex- i 
ander our kynge was dede,..Away was sons of alle and ' 
brede. xsoo-*o Dunbar Poems xxv. 61 God and Sanct 
Jeill heir 30W convoy. .To sonce and seill, solace and joy, 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 229 Of fugiiouris fra sindrie 
landis fied.Quhllk lytill sons or nane at bame hes bed, 
Forlane lowms without riches or micht. a 2689 Clelakd 
/*<?«/« (1697) 59 There’s ab much vertue, sooce, and pith In i 
Annan, or the Water of Nith,..Al$ any water in all Greece. 
2830CARLETON Traits Irish Peas, (1843) I. 195 Bad man- 
ners to me,. .if sonse or grace can ever come of it. 189s 
Ballymena Obs. (E. D. D.), Something of gocxl size and ! 
value would be said to have some sonce with it. ; 

b. In the phr. Some fa\ , expressing a wish | 
for one’s prosperity. (Misused by Ramsay.) 

27x9 Ramsay xst Atisw. Hamilton i, Sonse fa me, witty, ; 
wanton Willy, Gin blyth 1 was na as a filly [etc.]. 17^ j 
PiCKEN Poems 157 Sonce fa* yer apen, honest heart Whar j 
double guile ne’er hauniet. 2806 R. Jamieson Z a/Zatfr j 
1.353 Sonse fa' Bobbin John ; Want an’ wac gac by him. i 
Sonsllip (sp njip). Also 6-7 Bonneship, [f. | 
Son sb, + -ship, Cf. Dii,zoonschaf, G. sohmehaf/.] j 
The position, slate, or relation of a son ; sonhootl, 
*587 Golding De Plomay v. (1592) 52 His begetting or j 
Sonneship .if I may so tearme it) is more inward than all j 
(he breedings or begettings which we commonly see, s6tz f 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus lii. 7 All our rignt ofsonneship is | 
by Christ. 2646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841? 321 To j 
disclaim our son-^bip in God. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals j 
I. jti. 97 The poor Cloystcr of which they boast themselves • 
to be Sons, which Son-ship, is oficniime-s purchas’d notwiih- • 
standing. 2706 Stanhope Paraphr, III. 294 That Sonship j 
was imparted by Adoption. 2719 Waterlasd Vind. Christ's 
Div. 262 All the Christian Writers speak unanimously of a ; 
higher, antecedent Sonship. 2850 F. W, Robertson Serm, 1 
Ser. HI. V. (1853) 73 M in baptism be seals the universal ' 
Sonship on the individual byname. 2871 H. B. Formas : 
Our Living I'oets anguish of the father and the 

e.’^uisite sonship of the youth. • 

So'nsily, adv. Sc. [f. Sonsy a.'\ In a sonsy , 
or substantial manner. ^ 1 

2730 in Marshall Hist. Scenes Perthshire (1880) 199 A big 
dog appeared to roe. .betwixt the HilUown and Know- j 
head of Mause,..3nd in passing by touched me sonsily on ; 
the thigh at my haunch bane. } 

Sonsonate (Ppus 3 na*u). [The name of a city t 
in San Salvador.] In atlrib. use : (see quots.). 

2858 SiMMOKDS Did. Trade, Sonsonate Balsam, a name 
given to two species of balsam of Peru, a black and a white. 
j86x Bentley Plan. BoU 529 Balsam of Peru is known in 
commerce under the names of Sonsonate or St. Salvador 
Black Balsam. ^ . « , j ■ 

Sonsy (spmsi), a. Ong. Sc.^ Jr,^ and ncrih. j 
dial. Also 6 sonse, sonsie, 9 sonzy; S- 
soncy, 9 soncie ; 9 satmsey, -oy. [f. Son^ I 
The opposite term is donsy Donsie a. (f. *donse, ad. Gael, j 
donas bad lack, misfortune).! , i r ! 

X, Bringing luck or good fortune; lucky, lor- 

tunate. 

1S33 BeU£Sdes Livy i- ziv. (S.T. S.) I. Eo I>is wounder 


,» , -WJ- W.,./,. wu,/*. 

lo give them the more csperance of permanent and sonse 
weird. 2575 Andrexvs KirkSess. Reg. (18S9) 416 Pay 
desyrit hir gude-man to pas to the coles withtDauid Robert- 
son, becaus he was ane sonsy man. 1597 Jas. I Daemono. 
logic 111. ii. 6s Some wctc so blinded, as to belceue that their 
house was all the sonsier, as they called it, that such spirites 
sorted there. 2633 Orkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford 
Club Phscell. 152 Ihe said Marrion..said that scho had 
ane sonsie hand. i68x Aberd. Sess. Plin. in W, Ross Aber- 
dour Cf Ituhcolme xL (1885) 332 She said that Elspeth was 
not sonsie *, 2722 Kelly Sc, Prov. Introd., It is no Sonsie 
to meet a bare Foot in the Morning. 2726 in Macfarlane 
j Geog.Coll. (S. H.S.) I. 212 Ibey say the river is not sonsy 
I nor yet the loch. 2824 Mactaccabt Galloznd. Encycl. 384 
i A be^ podd, that holds five beans, and a pea podd, which 
I contains nine peas, are considered to be sonsy. x^&aAntrim 
. ff Denvn Gloss. 95 It’s not sonsy to do that. 

I Comb. 2684RENWicK6‘4r;//, v. (1776) 72 It is neverasonsy- 
' like manifestation that makes proud. 

• b. Sound, sensible; shrewd, rare. 

a 1689 Clelako Poems (1697) 105 It is a good old sonsie 
’ sajdng. That little wit makes meikie straying. 2720 Ram- 
say Wealth 15 Sonsy sauls wha first contriv’d the way, 
With project deep our charges to defray. 

; 2 . Having a thriving, agreeable, or attractive 

appearance; pinmp, buxom, comely and pleasant; 
comfortable-looking, etc. 

, The various shades of meaning are fully illustrated in the 
Eng. Dial, Diet. 

a. Of women or girls. 

2725 P.KiA%K\ Gentle Sheph. m. ii, I’ve twa sonsy lasses, 
youn^ and fair. 2786 Burns Inventory 54 My sonsie, 

. smirking, dear-bought Bess. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxxix, Is she a pretty girl ?. .her sister docs not get beyond 
a good comely .sonsy lass. 2865 Comk, Plag, Mar. 298 
A sonsy, blond-hairra young Flemish maiden sat there. 
2876 Mrs. Whitnky Sights <5- Ins. II, ii. 356 Mother and 
j three daughters, all so fair and sonsy and merry together. 

1 transf. sS^oOALrZautrre T. vir. iv. ^1849; 320 Her neck 
- and all about her Ls of that sonsy comeliness which is most 
to the taste of a man of my age. 

b. Of the face. 

2786 Burns 7tt»a Dogs^i His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place. 2855 [J. D. Burn] Beggar 
Boy (1859) 225 The amiability of his mind was happily re. 
fleeted in his broad face. 2863 ’Yp.Q\.txypz. Rachel Ray 
I. 253, 1 love to look on a young fellow with a sonsy face. 

C. Of tbiflgS. 

2816 Scott Antiq. v, A weel-favourcd, sonsy, decent peri- 
wig. 1870 Gd, Words Feb. 233/2 The men are dressed, .in 
: a warm blouse and trousers of sonsy grey homespun. 2891 
' V. C, CoTEj> Two Girls on a Barge 140 The Jong wide 
streets and the sonsy air of the place. 

3 . Of animals : Tractable, manageable. 

2786 Burns Anld Farmefs Salut, Plarevxyt. ne’er was 
donsie ; But bamely, tawie, quiet an’ cannie, An* unco 
sonsie. x8o8 Jamieson s.v., A sonsie korse^ one that is 
peaceable. 

Sont, obs. form of Sainx. 
t So*ntic, a. Obsr^ (See quot) 

2656 Blount Ctossogr.^ Sontick, noysom, hurtfuL^ /bid.^ 
The Sontick disease^,. a. continual and extream sickness 
[etc., copying Cooper Thes. s.v, Sonticus], 

Sonties; seeSANTt Obs. 

Sony, obs. Sc, variant of Sunny a. 
t Sonyie, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 sonje, 6 
soxm^ie, sun 5 ie. [var. SoiCN jA] 

1 . E.Ycuse; plea. 

2438 Bk. AlexanderGrt. (Bann. Club) 24 Quhan he sawe 
that na man wald ga, In the mesrage hot son^e ma. c 2480 
Henrvson Fables, Wolf 4* Foxy'n, All thy son^eis sail not 
auaill the, 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Lxxix. 3 ily coumpt, I 
sail it i7iak5ow cleir, But ony circumstance or sonrie.^^ <**585 
PoLWART Flyting xv, Plontgomerie 796 Thou will hing but 
a sunjie. cx68s R. MacWard Contend. (1723) 93 But 
1 knew, your last sonzie and shift will be^ that they ad- 
jnitied,.non-indulged to preach in the pulpits. 

2 . Hesitation; delay. 

CX470 Henry Wallace it. 97 Bot for his Ire litill son^he 
be maid. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi.72 Mony slute daw 
and slepy duddroun, Him serwit ay with sounjie. 

+ Sonyie, Sc, Obs. In 5-6 songe, fisoinge, 
sounge, sonye, swnye, sunyie, [var. Soign z^.] 
uilr. To heshate, delay, refuse. Alsor.^.^ 
c 1470 Henry Wallace in. xio Than graithit thai tbaim 
till harnes bastely, Tharson;eit nane of that god chewalo'c. 
c 2500 Kesnedie Passion oj Christ X526 Heson5eit him, or 
he wald forthirpas. 1508 Du.vbar Poems vii. 31 Witheusto 
!iue,..Quhilk never sail swnye for ihy saik to bicid. 25^ 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 242 Quhy sonye ye, mai^t 
vailycant campionis? quhy pas ye nochc forth wart wuh 
gret spreit ? 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 368 He 

soin^eit not toga him self and se. r. z j 

Soo, north, dial, and Sc. var. Sow so. and v. 
Sooar, obs. 1 . Son-sn. Soobah; see Sbbah. 
Soobahdar, -dary, variants of Sdbahdab(bv. 
Soocey: seeSoosr. 

+ Sood f, ? irreg. variant of Soor si.^ 
c 1430 PoL, Rel., ti L. Poems (1903) 21 1 AI suebe snOTficis 
y forsake, For het ben to me as sour as soo<L 

+ Sood", Anglicized form of Soda , 

1547 Boorde Bm. lUulth IviL s6 In 

many infirmilies,as the.ApopIexj,, -the Mcgr) « 

Sooder, variant of Sodeh AngloHita,^ ^ 
Soo-ai 4 ,z'. dial. [Of obscure or.gm.] ««/r. 

To walk in a slow or leisurely manner, to stroll, 

1854- di’l- 



SOODLY. 

Hence Soo-aiy a., leisurely, slow. A'a/. 

iSzi Clare Minstr. II. 67 The horse-boy, with a 
soodly gait, Slow climbs the stile, 

Soofee(ism : see SuFi(iS3r. 

II Soojee_ (sjt-d.:?*). Also Boojy, -ie, s(o)tijee. 
[Hindi jw/T.] A flour obtained by grinding iidian 
wheat ; a nutritious food prepared from this. 

‘ 1810 T. Williamson A, jTtd. Vadc’Viecum II. 136 Soq/y, 
(the basis of the bread,) is frequently boiled into ‘stir- 
about for brealtfasL 1843 Pereira Awrf <5- ZJirf 307 Semo- 
lina, Soujee, and Mannacroup, are granular preparations 
of wheat, deprived of bran. i844-r8s3 [see SemolettaI 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Soojee, Indian wheat, ground 
hut not pulverized ; a kind of semolino. 

attrib, 1878 Lyi in the Mo/itssil L 213 Sujee flour, ground 
coarse. 

Sook, obs. or Sc. var. Sock sb. and v. 

-]• Sooke, obs. variant of Soke 1. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 72 His two tenements in 
the Sooke in the Town of Lynn in Norfolk. 

Sool, obs. f. Sole ji.i and a., Soni, j 3 . ; dial, 
var. SowEL; var. SowL v. Soold, obs. pa. t. of 
Sell v. Soole, obs. f. Sole j 3 .i, etc. ; diaL var. 
SowEL. Sooly, obs. £ Solely adv. 

+ Sooly, a. Obs~^ ? Close, sultry. 

Perh. an error for sooltry, but cf. Du. xoel, \soel. 

1^70 Foxe . 4. d*.Af. (ed. 2) II. 1071/2 The soolye heat ofy* 
prison, to me is coldnes: the colde wynter to me is a freshe 
spryng tyme in the Lord. 

Soom, north, and Sc. var. Swim. Soome, obs. 
var. Sum. Soom(n)ed, obs. vair. Summed^/, a. 

Soon (s«n), adv. Forms : (see below). [OE. 
sSna, = OS. sdno, sdna, commonly s&n (MLG. sdn), 
OFris. son, sdn, OHG. (and MHG.) sdn, MFlem. 
saen (WFlem. zaett, zaaii)\ not represented in 
Scand., and now obs. in most of the Continental 
dialects. 

AsOE.r<f«/t had the sense of at once, immediately it 
did not readily admit of comparison, and no comparative 
or superlative^ forms are recorded. The appearance of these 
in early ME. is due to the more extendi sense which the 
word had by that time acquired.] 

A. Forms. 

L 1 sona, 2-6 (7 iV.) aone (4 zone), 4-7 
soone; 3-4 son, 5 sonne; 5- soon (9 dial. 
suon, sooin, zoon). 

[For illustration see senses i-g.l 

2 . lurth. and Sc, a. 4-5 soyn, 4-5, 8 soyne, 
6 shoin. 

13.. Cursor M. 1676^+30 (CotL), He..sayd Hs word 

ful soyn. 17288+82 pe thrid day after soyne. 1434 

hliSY.N Mending Life 124 [It] soyne is cast bak. 148^ 
Barbouds Bniee tv. 367 In-to Kentyre soyn cumin ar that 
1572 Mem. in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 23 
How shoin perceaved [etc.], e 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
yiew Lane. Dial, (i860) 3 So soyne this Morning. 

/ 3 . 4 sun, 4, 8- sune, 5 swne, 6 suin, 9 
suen, seun. 

’ 13.. C«Ewr (If. 987 (Cott,), pal brak he forbotals sun. Ibid. 
1388 Seth.. sune com til his fader again. C1470 Henry 
IVallaee V. 1090 Thai sail swne tyne ma. 1596 Dalrvkplb 
ts.Leslids Hist. Scot. II. 416 Howsuin he[it]..ressauethad. 
179Z Born.'? ‘/ do confess thou art sae fair' 15 Yet sune 
thou shalt be thrown aside. 1832 W. Stephenson Gates- 
head Local Poems 100 This., pair Will suen myek ye knock 
under. .1894 R. Reid Kirkbride i. This.. body maun sune 
he dusL 

■y. 5 soune, sovne, 6 soun, sown, sohowne. 

14.. Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Matthias) 228 pat sovne pu ga. 
Ibid. xl. (Ninian) irgS Furth on sown can he fare. 1489 
Barbouds Bmce 1.566 The endentur.. soune schawyt the 
iniquite. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chroiu Scot. (S.T.S.) 
1.8 Schowne thair fell ane gret vatience. 

5 . 7 seaun, 8 sean, 9 seean, seen. 
sCl^Yorks. Dial. 3 (E.D.S.), Seaun, seaun, ..bring my 
Skeel. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Wesimld. Dial. 86 Awr 
Courtship wod sean hae been at an end. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johrmy Gibb xxL iS9 They’ll seen get their sairin' o' him 
an's mither tee. 1B76 Robinson IVhilby Gloss. 165/1 It 
may as weel come seean as syne. 

3 . Compar, 3 sonre, 4 sonnare, 4-5 sonner 
(5 sender, sonnare) ; 4 sennere, 5 sannere, -nr, 
-yr (see also Sasdee advl)-, 4 snn(n)ere, 4-5 
Bunner, 5 sunnar, 6 Sc. solmnar, sniner, .8- 
Sc. suner ; 4 sonir, -ere, 4-6 soner, 5 sonare, 
-yre, 6 sonar, -yr; 6 soonner, 6 - sooner. . 

(For illustration see senses 10-13. _ The form sounede 
which appears in some of the quotations should prob. be 

sonnerie.] . r .. 

4 . Superl. 3 sonest, 5 -yst, 0 -ast ; 4 sennest, 
sannest, sunnest, 4-5 sonnest ; 6- soonest. 

(For illustration see senses 14-16.] 

B. SigrniflCAtion. 

I. L Within a short time (after a particular 
point of time specified or implied), before long, 
ouickly: t (in early use) without delay, for^with, 
straightway : a. With reference to a definite past 

or future time. ,r . , 

c8ze desp. Psaller Ixix. 4 Sien forMired sona [L. x^/h«] 
sf^amie^e. c8g7 K. zElfred tr. Gregorys Past. C. iq6 
AcTe™fm sona ondwyrde, & hiin swiSe stiemlice stierde. 

^\''lB^l.%om. 15 .iTpa sonajas.mpes geseh, 


7doo.ks^b:E.Chrom(l.aoi.-^...- „. 
reld. - n”300 -V- =993 He did to cal habraham son, 
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^d said, 'qui has bou Jjusgal don?’ 1340 Ayenb. 173 
^iterwam pedyap,,himssel ^terie zone him to ssrive. 1362 
PL A., in. 48 yene he asoylede hire soone, and 
SIJ) to hire seide [etc.]. C1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Goo. 
57 Alexander, coueyte noght J?inge.'» coruptibles,, 
pou most sone forsake, c 1475 RattfCoihcar 142 Sone 
was the Supper dicht, and the fyre bet. 15x3 More Ediv. V 
8 Whose life he looked that ill dyet would soone 
shorten. 1567 Satir. Poems Rejorm, viiu 31 Cum, sweir 
he smkles sone. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 176 We 
mund..tbat the King's good will became soon diverted. 1697 
Dryden Virgo Georg, iv. 776 The soft Napsan Race will 
soon repent Their Anger. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar iii, The 
day soon arrived on which we were to disperse, 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. Si.^PierrPs Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 552 We shall 
soon have.. the exhibition of a museum at the Tuilleries. 
183X Scott Ct, Rob. xxxii. With. . eyes dimmed by the power- 
ful idea of soon parting with the light of day. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XXI. X73/1 The rout soon became general. 1875 
JowETT (ed. 2) I. 495 The voice of fate calls. Soon I 
must drink the poison. 

b. In general statements, in which the time 
reckoned from is indefinite. 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter xToevi. 20 Feond.,dryhtnes sona [L. 
7nox\ gearade & upahefene biaS. 971 Blickl. Horn. 2t Ne 
he hine na ne onstyreh, syppan seo un^esynelice saw] him 
of bi|> ; ac sona he molsnah* a 2200 Vices ff Virt. 99 3 if 
hie cumed fram dieule, prudencia hes icnau^ sone. 011275 
rElJred 630 in O. E. Misc. 136 £uch h® from pi sete, 
S: bide him sone hereto. ^1300 Havetok 78 Wo so dede 
hem wrong or lath,.. He dede hem sone to hauen ricth. 
1^90 Gower Conf. 1 . 109 So that it proeveth wel therfore, 
The strengthe of man is sone lore. 1445 in A nglia XXV III, 
271 \Vherfore thou preventist tyme, and soon thi bowntee 
shewist. X4S0-80 tr. Secreta Secret, iv. 7 His Rewme may 
not stonde longe in prosperite but sone come to distruccioun. 
1538 Starkey Eng/and i. ii. 47 The body, yf hyt be not 
strong, sone..ys oppressyd & ouerthrowne. 1^3 Shaks. 
Lucr. 647 Small lights arc soon blown out, huge fires abide. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. iv. xxxii, Fitting his opera- 
tion, For swallowing soon to fall, and rise for inspiration. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 286 This species soon 
takes to build in artificial cavities. 2822 New Botanic 
Card. I. 44 They very soon take root. 2855 OrPe Circ. 
Sci.fGeol.t etc. 24oThisgas. .soon mixes with the air around. 

Prov. 2530 Palsgr. 885/1 Sone hotte sone colde, 254&- 
[see Ripe a. icj. cr^ba Jefferie Bugbears iv, v. 58 
I-yttle sayd, sone amended. 2670 Ray Prov. 285 Little 
said, soon tnendit. 1861 Mayhew Lend. Lab. III. 391 
Soon got, soon gone. 

+ c. Till soon, for a short time. Obso. 

2526 Skelton Magnyf. 322 Fare you well tyll sone. 2533 J. 
Heywood Pardoner Frere Plays(i905) 27 Can.st not tarrj* 
and abide till soon, And read them then when preaching is 
done? 2592 Kyd Sp. Trog. iv. i. 192 Farewell till soone. 

2 . a. Followed by after (adv.) or afterwards 
(+ also eft^ after, (hereafter, sithen\ 

In OE. also eftier) sdna 2 see Efter*, EftsoonCs. 
tfgoo O. E. Chron. an. 797 (Parker MS.), And pz sona 
eft . . he meahte geseoo & sprecan. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark 
xiv, 72 And sona efter se nona jesang. a 2222 0 » E. Chron. 
an. Jioi, And pz sona pxrsfter wurdon p& beafodmen.. 
wi^er-rseden togeanes l>am cynge. c 2200 Obmin 7256 And 
sone slf>l>enn senndebeforhpattKalldewisshegenge. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8277 5ut sone l^er after an oj^cr com al so. 
17x340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 68 AIs yhe sal here afiirward 
sone. ^2450 30 They sbulde,, often fynde : 

themselfe better at ease sone alter, c 1450 Brut ccxlii. 359 1 
Sone aftirward rijt pere be made his ende, 15/7 Harri- i 
SON Descr. Brit. 1. xi, Soone after also it lakcth in a rillet ) 
called the Bure, az'joo Evelyn Diary zx Oct,263r, I was j 
soone afterwards sent for into Surrey. 2796 Msie. D'Arblay j 
Ca7nilla 1. 182 Soon after, Lionel, galloping across the parl^ i 
hastily dismounted, 2845 Nicolas A/em. Chaucer mC. s ' 
IVhs. 1 . 32 Soon after, he was twice paid 40?,. .for his half | 
yearly Robes. 2875 EncycL Brit. HI. 305/2 Soon after- j 
wards a direct charge of plagiarism was made against Balzac, 1 
b. Followed by^tfr(prep.) with simple object j 

or danse. _ i 

C950 LindisT Gosp, Matt. xxiv. 29 Sona. .sefter costunge 
dasann ciara. a 1000 CsdtnotPs Satan 630 Sona sef^r b®m 
wordum. c 2200 Ormin 3332 Sone anan affterr >att be W^s 
borenn psr to manne. CX400 Rom. Rose 3777 Aftir the ^ 
calme the trouble soune Mote folowe. cisoo Atelusine v. 
(iBoo) 27 And soone aftir that he bad kyssed hym, hc..Iepe , 
vpon his hors- 2590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ^ ^6 Soone after 
which, three hundred Lordes he slew Of Brit^o bloud. 
1779 Alirror No. 65, Soon after he relumed to his naii\^ 
country, he married I^dy C— — 2837 Lockhart I. 
viii. 247 The young kinsman w'as introduced to her soon 
after her arrival at Mertoun, 2879 Morris Chaucers 
Prol, etc. (ed. 6) p. xii, Perhaps now.or perhaps soon after 
the loss of.his office. ^ 1 

3 . Early, betimes; before the, time specified or ■ 

referred to is much advanced. _ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 304S Sun on )>e mom, quen H wp dai. ' 
? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 33, I went soon To bedde. . 
c 138s - L. G. W. 1637 Hypsifyle, To come sons at nyght , 
Vn-to hire chambir. 1598 Shaks. Merry g.f 7V. 8 We II ^ 

haUB a posset for 't soone at nighL 1616 B. Jonson > 

an Ass i. i, As you make your soone at nignLs relation. ! 
j 607 tr. 7’rnu.C'/«r D’.4nflrr(i7o6)4S,I rose m effect veiy ■ 
soon next Morning, c 1746 (see A. 2 a]. jBoj Wonom-. 1 
‘ Tlx svorld is too much with us i Late and soon, Getting 
and spending, we iay waste our powera. 1859 Baktlit^ ■ 
Dict.Amer. (ed. 2) 428 Soon, at the South this svord is 
frequently used by all classe.s as a substitute for early... 

‘I shall be there soon in the evening.’ 

•{•b. Early in the evening.. Wr. . 

Prob. by ellipse for soon see pn^ 

j6i9 a. Gw Logon. Angl (i6zi) 34 Q.'nhh citb, sSner 
..citms, ri7/i«/..citissim::; namraa hodie apud pluiraos 
slgnificat ad primamvesperam, olim cstb. stnb fy 

Words 44 Soon, the Evening ; a soon, at Even. (Hence in 

later glossaries.] ... 

C. At an early stage, date, pOTOd, etCL . 
i6rs W. Lawson Country Housew. Card. (1626) 37 soone 


SOON. 

I CTookes the tree that good Camrell must bee. 1664 Pefvs 
Diary 31 Aug., My wife h.as got me some pretty good 
I oysters, which is very soon and the soonest, 1 think, I ever 

i '77* ^'{'='‘.™a>^^«/-.f’'''’"*''>rrzs'lheAbbyof 

j St. Albans had pnnting there very soon. 1876 Gladstone 
i-S' *''■5 =y=> the ornaments of 

I nis isssay on Milton were so soon as in 1843 gaudv and 
j ungraceful. ’ 

; 4 . In various phrases denoting ‘At the very time 

1 or moment when, whenever t a. ^ 007 ? Also 
1 with sum, and ellipt. without connecting particle, 

I T forms son se, sons, occur in the Onnulum. 

I In Ok,, (/r) IS also found. 

1 (a) C897 K. zElfred tr. Gregorys Past. C. 431 Sona swa 

m anwoc, swa wilnode ic eft wines. 971 Blicht. Horn. 37 
Sona swa Jiu geseo nacodne wmdlan, jionne gesyre pu hine 
rtiizz O. E. Chron. an. iioo, Sona swa se eorl Rolbert 
into Norraandig com. ciaoo Ormin 6450 Sone SM-a halt 
steormestod pa kingesswel itt sa:3henn. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 
476SoneseichsehJ>eIeomeof)?eso[SeIare. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 5897 He baptised )>is aeldred sone so he was ybore! 

; "^2117 Langl, P , PL B. 5C. 226 Was neuere gome., Fairer 
I vnder.fongen . . pan my-self sothly sone so he wist. 

{b) C1200 Ormin82i Sone summ he cufie ben Himm ane 
bi himm sellfenn. 23.. Cxtrsor M. 11015 (GOlt), Sone sum 
vr leuedi was mett wid pc angel. 

{<:) c 2250 Ge/t. <5* Ex, 329 Sone ^e it^or-of hauen cten, Al 
3e It sulen witent. i;23oo Havelok 1354 Sone it was day, 
sone he him cladde. 

: fh. So soon so. Obs. 

' c 2275 Lamb., Horn, 53 Swa sone se hi bco5 itumd awey 
from heom ? c 2250 Owl Night. 518 So sone so siitest 
; abrode, pu forleost al pine wise. ^Z’^Guy\Varw.{k.)A,x^z 
Amorwe, sosonesoxtwasday. 1377 IlANcl. /V. B. xvn. 
63 So sone so pc Samaritan hadde sijte of JjIs lede. 

c. d4s soon as. (Now the ordinary nse.) Also 
+ as soon so. 

From the end of the xsth to the middle of the iSth cenL 
the as and seen were commonly written together {assone, 
assoone, asoone, assoon). In ME. alson{e) as also occurs: 
see Alsoon adv. 2. 

c 2290 S, Eng, Leg, I, 225 As sone as we were ymaked, 

. oure m^ter was so prout. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. xx. 63 
Ac as sone so pc Samaritan hadde siphte of J>at ^ke, He 
alyghte a-non. a 2400 Theophilus xxxi, As sone as he herde 
of pat tiding, He rapede hym wel swithe. 2445 in Anglia 
XXVIII. 277 Thei wrey thin enemyes to pc as sone as |jei 
the see banke touche. 2484 Caxton Fables o/dEsop 11. xvli, 

: Assone as the wynter shade come tbow shalt deye. 2548 
' Udall, etc. Erastn. Par, Mark \, (1552) X2i Assone as 
Jesus was aduertised thereof. 2577 Gooce tr, HeresbacKs 
Hush, § 41 As soone as your Rape seede is of, ..you may 
sowe..Branke as they call it. 2607 Hieron VVks. I , s$o 
Andrew, who assoone as bee had found Christ, went to call 
Peter. 1642 D. Rogers Naamatt 90 Asoone as they feele 
their need. 2654-66 Earl Orrery Parihen. (1676) 629 As 
soon as ever I understood .. 1 madehim humble retributions. 
27x0 Frjdbaux Orig, Tithes v, 282 This law. .fell into 
duiuse assoon as made. 2764 T. Hutchinson /fiV. /l/iojrr. 
I. (2763) 5$ Assoon as they knew the terms. 2794 Mrs. 
Radcliffs Mysi. Udclpho xxviii, ‘Madame Montoni is 
now dying, sir,' said Emily, as soon as she saw him. x86x 
M. Pattison Ess, (1889) 1. 42 As soon as the French trade 
was again opened. 

d. So soon as. In early use sometimes f al so, 
also soon as. 

e 2330 A ssmnp. Vtrg, (B. M. MS.) 1 57 So sone as sche hadde 
doun, Newe clones sche dide hure apoun. C2380 Wyclif 
Wks. (z88o) 43 j^e .same frerls ben holden to renne to hem 
also sone as pei mav. 2465 Paston Lett, I. 232 Ai so sone 
as 1 come to the Blakbeth, the capteyn made the comens 
to take me. 1560 Daus tr. Sleianne*s Comm. 166 b. The 
Frencbe kyng, so sone as he heard therof, kepte a solempne 
funeral). 25M Parke tr, AtendoztCs Hist. China 359 So 
soone as their inditemeni was read, and iudgement gmen. 
1637 -yrd Rep. Hist. AtSS. Comtn. 75/1 llie Dunkirkcrs, so 
soon as they made out what I was, took in their flag. 2700 
Tyrrell Eng. II. 823 So soon as the Death of King 
John was. .known. 2752 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (18B4) 11. 
243 So soon as he was without the territory of the palace. 
x8z8 CoLEBROOKC Obligations X4 The article.. is sold so 
soon as the parties have coasented. 2882 J. H. Blunt Ref. 
Ck. Eng. 11. 8 So soon as the forma! consent of Edward 
had been obtained. 

e. Soon as. "Novr feel, 

ciyjS Cursor AT, 8167 (Falrf.), Sone as he pc king had 
knawen, welcome be saide, 2640 Habincton Edw, IV, 24 
She was repulst by the inhabitants soone as sbe landed. 
x6^ Dryden Cromwell vii, Norw'as hU Vertuc poison'd, 
soon as bom. 2746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist, i. xix. 13 
Soon as I spoke, our rival Bards engage, 2801 Lusignan 
II, 85 (She) had hitherto communicated every thought soon 
as it had birth. 2885-94 R. Bridges Eros ff Psyche Aug. 
XXX, The which she knew, soon as she heard the name. 

£ How soon (<rr). .Sir. Obs. 

1557 Peebles Burgh Rec. ftZ'jT) 236 To be delmerit.. 
quhowsone be be requirit tbairto. 2563 ^ylN3ET Wks. (S.T.S.) 

1. 124 Quho w sone as a sinnar is resauic . . to mercy. 2596 
Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 25 Bot bow sone thay 
begin to bigg thair nestis, the grcltest gun.. will nochtscar 
thamc. 1754 (see How adv. 14 bj. 

5 . So soon, so quickly, so early. Also followed 
by as. 

(a) c 2320 Sir Tristr. 86 purch min hert. .Yvrounded bap 
be me So sone. 2382 Wycuf Gal. L 6 , 1 wondre, that thus 
so soone ^e ben bom oucr fro him._ 2535 Covkkdalc Exod. 
ii. 18 How came ye so soone to dale ? 1610 Skaks. Temp, 
ir i. 191 What, all so soone asleepe? 2664 Butler n. 
iii 1131 Which way came I Through so immense a space 
so SOOT? 277* Hist, Rochester Too large'a work to be 
completed so soon. 2828 Lvtton Pelham HI. nt. If you 
are going so soon, honour me by accepung my arm. ^ 

(b) 2672 MtLTO.v P, R. IV- ^Vherc so soon As in our 
native Language can 1 find That solace?. 

fb. Not so soon . Map) -or but {that), -no 
sooner . . . than (see 1 3 li). Obs. 
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X390 Gower Conf, I. 171 This word was noght so sone 
^poke, That his on yhc anon was loke. C1477 Caxton 
Jason 71 b, Appollo had not so sone finj'sshid these wordes 
but that alle they..cryed Ictc.]. 1549 Cheke Nur/ Sedit. 
(1641) 60 The husbandman had not so soone thrownesecd in 
his ground, but steppeth up the enimy. 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nichotay's tfojf, 1, vii, Wee were not so soone on 
land, the knight, .did instantly request me [etc.]. Ibid, xx, 
They were not so soone issued, but were cleane spoyled . . of 
the enirnies. 1605 Camden (1623) 2x7 But hee had not 
so soone spoken the word, but the surging waue dashed him. 

6 . a. Preceded by twrr or 

CX400 biom. Rose 3S42 For Shame to longe hath he thee 
froo; Over soone she was agoo. c 1513 Skelton AgsU 
ScottesxyoVziX^ the castell of Norram..to sone ye came. 
1599 Shaks., etc. Pass. Pilgr. 234 Fair creature, kill’d too 
soon by death’s sharp sting I 1617 Sir W. ^Iure iJIisc. 
Popns xviil Wks. (S.T. S.) I. 38 Too sone, (alace !)..Thy 
pairt is acted on this wordlie stage. 1720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton i. (1840;) 3 This fell out something loo soon. 1821 
Shellkv Adonats xxvii, Why didst thou leave the trodden 
paths of men Too soon ? 1870 E. Peacock Ral/Skirl. II. 
205 It was not a moment too soon. 1902 Skeat Havelok 
p. xvii, A curious instance of anticipation, i. e. the loo 
soon writing down of a coming letter, 
b. Followed by enough. 

1 S 4 S Ascham Toxoph. ii. (Arb.) 114 Not layinge before 
tbeyr eyes, thys wy’se prouerbe; Sone jmough, if wel 
ynough. 1685 Graaar^s Courtier s Orac. 56 Soon enough, 
if well enough, said a Wise Man. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 622 
A man o’ th* town dines late, but soon enough, With rea- 
sonable forecast and dispatch T' ensure a side-box station 
at half price. 

7. a. As soon (as), as quickly, as early (as), 

<2x548 Hall Chrfin.,Ed'U}.IV, E jb, Heandhisfolowcdso 

quickly after, that they were almos.t at y- gates as sone as 
the Ambassadors. 1594 Davies Orchestra xli, The Moon., 
ends her Pavin thirteen times as soon as doth her brother. 
1634 Milton Comus 1016 From thence [I] can soar as soon 
To the comers of the Moon. 1667 — /*. L. iv. 464 , 1 soon 
returnd;..it returnd as soon with answering loo^. xdgx 
Norris Praci. Disc, 81 But alas, the Mj’steryof Iniquity 
began to work assoon as the Mystery of Godliness. 

i*b. As soon, at once, forthwith. Obs, (Cf. 
Alsoox adv. 2.) 

1585 Jas, I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 23 He stag’s assone, and in 
his mynde doeth cast What xvay to take. 

t c. As soon ^ as soon, at one time - . at 
another; now., ,, again. Obs. 

xs8x Pettie tr. Guazzds Civ. Conv. ii, (1386) 78 b, As 
soone with Gentlemen, as soone with the baser sorte, now 
and then with Princes, nowand then with prtuate persons. 
1647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Auiiwrs in Comm. Ep. 715 Eras- 
mus., was as soon with Protestants, and as soon with 
Papists, and so was well thought of on neither side. 

8 . As soon (ffp) : a. As readily; as willingly. 
Also so soon as. 

1590 Shaks. hiids. N. in. ii. 52 He beleeue as soone l*his 
whole earth may be bord. x6oi — 7 j</, C. l il. 201 Yet 
..I do not know the man 1 should auoyd So soone as that 
spare Casrius. 1702 Vanbrugh False Friend \\. i, I'd as 
soon undertake to keep Portocarero honest. 1775 Sheridan 
St. Pair. Day 11. iv, I had as soon recover, notwithstand- 
ing. 2777 — Sck. Scand, i. i, For he’ll abuse a stranger 
just as soon as his best friend. i8i6 Wkewell in Mrs. S. 
Douglas Li/e (i88x) 22, I had as soon be beaten by him 
as by .anybody else. 2825 Scott Talism. x, lliey would 
march under the banner of Satan as soon. 

b. With as much reason or probability. 

iS9i_Shaks, Tzvo Gentl. 11. vii. 19 Thou wouldst as soone 

goc kindle fire with snow As seeke to quench the fire of 
Loue with words. 1670 Eackard Cont. Clergy 86 They may 
assoon expect.. consolation from him that lies rack’d with 
the gout.., as from adivinethus broken. .in his fortunes. 
x8is Shelley 509 Measureless ocean may declare 

as soon.. as the universe Tell [etc.]. 

c. Used to suggest denial of a statement. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i, 98 Ant. E. I sent thee for a 
rope.. .Dro. S. You sent me for a ropes end as soone;, 

9. Comb. With ppl. adjs. (and pples.), as soon- 
believing, -descending, -dryittg, etc. ; soon-choked, 
-clad, -contented, etc. 

a. 2581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 34 'The soone repent- 

ing pride of Agamemnon. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ip Jul. v. i. 60 
A dram of poyson, such soone speeding geare. 2593 — Rieh, 
II, I. i, 202 His soone beleeuing aduersaries. x6x6 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. PoemSfThirsis in Dispraise 0/ Beauty i, Soone- 
fading Beautie, which of Hues doth rise. 2617 Hieron IVks. 
II. 192 'These shallow and soone-drying streames of out- 
ward ioy. 1726-46 Thomson 50 The sun.., soon- 

descending, to the long dark night.. the prostrate world 
resigns. 

b, c x6ii Chapman Iliad ir. 590 These soon-raonied wares 
We drave into Neleius* town. 2621 Cotgr. s.v Coupe-queue, 
Two short, and soone-done- words. Ibid., Messe de cJuis- 
scur, a short, or soone-said Masse. i727-46Thomson5«w- 
mer 63 Rous’d by the cock, the soon clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. {1Z34) II. 103 
That unaspiring humility, that soon-contented moderation. 
2852 M, Arnold Absence xq Each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-chok’d souls to fill, 1866 Howells Venetian Life 
aevi. 257 Soon-sated curiosity slides willingly away. 

II. In the comparative form sooner. 

10. Within a shorter time; more quickly; with 
less delay; at an earlier time or date. 

a 222$ Ancp R. 266 preateS J>et ge wulle 5 3elden up kene 
cnstel bute ^if he sende ou sonre help. ? a 2366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 969 For he may sooner have gladnesse, Hir 
langour ought 10 be the lesse. 1382 Wyclif Isaiah Iviii. 8 
Thin helthe sunnere shal springe. 1432 Rolls cf Parlt. IV\ 
405/2 In cas that covenable remedie ne be not sunner 
purv'cyde. 1587 Q. Elizabeth in Scoones Four C. Eng, 
Lett. (1S80) 32 Excuse my not writing sonar, 2678 Cud- 
worth IntelC. Syst. i. v. 887 The Question, Why the World 
. .was no sooner, but so lately made? x686 W. Hopkins tr. 


Ratramnus Diss. 1. (1688) 20 Written by him, as some 
pues"', about the Year 850. or perhaps sooner, 1780 Mirror 
No. 10^, Sometimes it returns a little sooner by royal pro- 
clamation. 2818 Cruisk Digest (ed. 2) 1 . 481 Sometunes 
it is to be done sooner, sometimes later. x886 C. E, Pascoe 
^ XXX. (ed. 3) 271 The House. .bits till j,ix, 
if the ‘ Orders of the Day * are not sooner disposed of. 

b. Followed by than. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 240 Wcl sonere..hora buy come 
bane huy outward wende.^ 2362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 274 
Sonnere baddc he saluacion k^nne seint Ion k^ baptist. 
2382 Wycup John XX, 4 ’lliiike other disciple ran bifore 
sunner than Petre. cx4so Merlin 43 Yef 1 wolde, 1 sholde 
fynde hyra moche sonner than ye. c 1489 Caxton iionues 
of Aymon xvii. 396 Charlemagn seketh his dommage ; and 
he shall have it soncr than he weneih. 2566 Painter Pal. 
Ideas, 1 . 47 You went soner awa^ then love coulde have 
time to fasten uppon you. 2582 Pettie tr, Guazzo’s Civ, 
Conv. 111. (1586) 175b, 1 pray you come sooner then you d.d 
to daie. ’I Perssvasion to Loi’c Poems (1651) 3 
'J*is sooner past, tis sooner done 'J’han Summers rain, or 
Winters Sun. 17x8 Entertainer No. 40, 275 Judgment 
may overtake him sooner than he thinks for. x8^ Geikie 
Phys, Geog. H. 6x I^nd gets sooner heated by the sun’s rays 
than the sea. 

c. Sooner or later, at some time or other. 

Usu. with reference to the future, and implying the certain 
happening of the event referred to. 

2577 B.^ Gooce Heresbach*s Hush, i. (1586I 44 h. The 
stones, stickes, and suche baggage.. are to be throwen out 
sooner or later. 2660-67 [sec Later adv.\ 2722 Addison 
sped. No. 289 P4 The dying Man is one whom, sooner or 
later, we shall certainly resemble. 2797-2805 S. & Hr. Lee 
Canterb. T, II. 427 To keep up. .a correspondence in Italy, 
would sooner or later betray them. x8x8 Scott Midi. 
li, 1 have observed, that, sooner or later, they come to an 
eril end. 

11. More readily or easily. Chiefly with than. 
(<z) <2x225 After. R. 58 A 1 jet kat falleS to hire,..hurh 

hwat muhte sonre ful luue of aquiken. 2603 Shaks. fleas, 
for M. V. i. 277, I thinke, if you handled her priuately She 
would sooner confesse. 2606 — TV, ip Cr. 11, L 17, I shal 
sooner rayle thee into wit and holinesse. 2664 J. Wilson 
A, Comntenius 1. i, You may sooner hold An angry Lyon, 
with a clew of thread. 2842 Lover Handy Andy ix. If you 
had a child . . , no one should have the majority sooner. 

{b) 1303 R. Brunne Handt.Synne 789 Sunner he takyth 
for here veniaunce pan foranyo^rchaunce. C2380 Wvclif 
Contr.7'r(idsSc\.\ylts.lil.2^t Jifhciwcren opyn trewe men 
.•kei schulden .sunere gete pursuyng. .kan faite benefices. 
a 2548 Hall Chron., Edvf. IV, I v. He thought the Sunne 
would soner haue fallen from his circle, then that kyng 
Lewes . . would haue dissimuled. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) 
202 Sir Thomas More, .can soner bee remembred of me, then 
worthely praised of any. 2634 Milto.v Comus 323 Couitesie, 
Which oft Is sooner found in lowly sheds.., then in tapstry 
Halls. 2678 Moxon Mech, Exere. v. § 25. 92 Stuff which 
may be sooner Hewn than Sawn. 28x7 Shelley Lines to 
Critic ill. Thy love will move that bigot cold Sooner than 
me, thy hate. 

D. More readily as a matter of choice; pre- 
ferably, rather. 

1457 Hardy.vo Chron. L in Eng. Hist. Rev. OcL (2912) 
743 Your Fadir..souner wolde suche thre as Gedyngton 
Hafe youe (s given] than so forgone that euydence. 2474 
Caxton Chesse iv, vuL (1883) 284 Certes ihou oughiest 
sonner wille to dye, .than [etc.]- 2699 T, Brown in R, 

L'Estrange Erastn. Colloq. (1725) 333 , 1 would sooner s%vop 
her to a Tobacco plantation. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 
II. xii, I would sooner starve than take any reward for be- 
traying your Ladyship. 1802 Eliz. Helms . 5 “/. Marg. Cafe 
I. 236, I would sooner bear my father’s name, .rather than 
be lady of this domain. 2885 Anstev Tinted Venus 271 
Why, Td soouer stay in prison all xny life ! 

12. The sooner, the more quickly, speedily, or 
early. 

2303 R, Bqunne llandL Synne 386 But herof to haue 
mochyl aff yaunce pe may betyde k® sunner a chaunce. 2387 
Trevisa ///^</r«(Ronq vii. 221 Botitbe ke sonner opned, 
it bryngep yn deth. c X440 Geneiy'des 3101 Hisentent the 
souncr myght prevayle. c 1440 Cesta Rom. Ixvi. 382 (Add. 
MS,), That here payne..mygbt be released tbesonyrefor 
his pniyere. 2^8 Starkey England J. i. 26 Ibat your 
deuyse..may the sonar optayne bys fnite & cffecL 3592 
Shaks. x Hen. VI, v. i. 15 Tbe sooner to effect, And surer 
binde this knot of amitie. 2653 in Vemey Mesnoirs (1907) 

I. 461 , 1 rose one hour the sooner. 27x9 London & Wise 
CompL Gard, xxii. Hereby they will the sooner answer the 
design propos’d. 2832 Scott Ci. Rob, iv. The soldiers Joy- 
fully mended their pace in order to meet the sooner with the 
supplies. 

t). With co-ordinate clause or phrase contabing 
another comparative. 

<^2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. {Theodora) 261 pe sonare kxs 
be done, pe cause sal be J>e les. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 

II. xiv. (Skeat) 1 . 6x Ever the deper thou somtyme wadest, 
the soner thou it founde. C1475 Mankind 254 in Altzera 
Plays 20 pe sonner kelcucr,& yt be ewyn a-non ! .2477 
Poston Lett. 1 1 1 . 294 Tbe soner the better, in esche2vyng of . 
worsse. isz6 Pilgr. Perf, fW. de W. 1532) 6 b, The hycr | 
it ascendeth, the sooner it vanyssheth awaye. 2562 Filkinc- ! 
TON Expos. Abdyas Pref.o’fhe faster a man runnes, the | 
sooner he is very. 2672 Milton P. R. iil 279 Tbe happier 
raign the sooner it begins. 1732 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. | 
Fazus. Ihe sooner they are sown the better, after iheyare j 
fully ripe. 2824 Scorr Pev. xlvii. The sooner, then, the | 
root feels tbe axe, the stroke is more welcome. 2837 P. j 
Keith Bot. Lex. 169 Tbe sooner a remedy is applied to it i 
the better. 2855 KiNCSLEY IVcstw. Hot iv, The less said 

e sooner mended, 
c. Followed by as or that. 

In quot. 2763 the sense is * all the more 
2763 Museum Rust. I.206 Wc think., that two pounds at 
least should be sown, and this the sooner, as it la a cheap 
seed. 2825 Scott Talism, xvii. He shall die, the rather and 
the sooner that thou dost entreat for him. 

13. f!o sooner, not earlier. 


1408 in 'Rymer Fccdera (2709) VIII. 539/1 Aftir the Entree, 
or the Deih of the forsaid Erie of Douglas, . .and no sounere, 
1482 Ce/y Papers (Camden) 123 Here was noon passage no 
sooner, the %^nd was so contrary. 2603 Shaks. Mens, for 
M. HI. 1, 32 For thine owne bowels. .Do curse the Gowt.. 
and tbe Rbeume For ending thee no sooner. 

b. No sooner. , but, than, or 'whm,^-SL's, soon 
as ; immediately that (Cf. 5 b.) 

(<2) 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 465 b, He had no 
soner s.aid so, but he was had thence. 2597 Beard Theatre 
God's Judgem. (1612) 246 Which was no sooner in hand, 
hut the chsmb^ began afrehb to shake. 2639 Ld. Digby 
Lett, cone. Rclig. (1651) 45 St. John no sooner sawhlm, but 
he Slept back. 2721 Addison Sped, No. 123 r 5 Florio was 
no sooner arrived at the great House.., but Eudoxus took 
him by the Hand, a 2774 Goldsm. tr. Scarrods Cont. 
Rotnance (1775) 1 . 57 She had no sooner made an end of 
her speech, but she withdrew. 2825 Scott Talism. xxi, 
There has no ^oner any one done me good service, but., 
he cancels his interest in me by some deep injurj'. 

{b) 2594 Kyd Cornelia ii. 76 Like poyson that. .No sooner 
tutcheth then i^ taints the blood. 1658 Dkyden Stanzas 

0. Cronrwelt xxlil, No sooner was the French-Man's Cause 
embrac'd, Than the light Monsieur the grave Don out- 
weigh'd. 2723 Dk. Wharton True Briton No. 4S, But he 
had no sooner labour’d himself into a tolerable knowledge 
of the Affairs of it, than he rode triumphant. 2807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg, iii. 553 No sooner he began Toround and redden, 
than away he ran. 1850 Browning Christmas-Eve xiii, No 
sooner said than out in the night ! 

(c) 16^7 Dryokh ./Eneid IX. 143 No sooner had thegoddess 
ceas’d to speak, When, lo ! th’ obedient ships their halsers 
break. 2764 Golds.m. Hist. Eng, in Lett. (1772) I. 68 No 
sooner was his back turned, when a new conspiracj’ was set 
on fooL 

m. In tbe superlative fonn soonest. 

14. Most quickly, readily, etc, 

^ <2x225 Ancr. R. 302 A 1 so is..^t crucifix iset mechirche, 
ine s\vuche stude pet me hit sonest iseo. ^2380 Wycuf 
\yks. (1880) 23 For who so may most gold brjmge sunnest 
schal be sped to grete benefices. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. xiii. 
223 ;.at kat rai>esi rypep, rotepmost sannestft'.rr.sonnest, 
sennest). <;x4oo Desir, Troy 1155 So may we sonyst the 
souerain distry^ <2x425 Cursor M. 16049 (Trin.), Pei bi- 
boujte hem.. with what ping pei sonnes^shulde 00 him 
penne to dye. 2500-20 Dunbar Poemshevii. 28 Quha maist 
It seryis sail sonast repent. 1584 Cocan Haven Health 133 
Pertrich of all foules is most soonest digested. 2602 Sir W. 
Cornwallis Disc, Seneca (1631) 72 'The most profitable and 
soonest digested knowledge. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 893 
Where thou migbu.t hope.. soonest [to] recompence Dole 
with delight. 2772 Encycl. Brit. 111 . 616/2 Melt them to- 
gether for soft solder, which runs soonest. 2777 R. Watson 
Philip II (1839) 255 Such troops as could be soonest drawn 
together, were imn>ediately sent off. 1823 Shelley Q. 

J. 183 The spirit. .may know How soonest to accomplish 
the great end. 

b. Preceded by the. 

1471 Chron. IVhite Rost (1845) 92 They disFjersed.. the 
soonest they could. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. vi. 120 The 
gentler Gamester is the soonest winner,^ 2760 IL Brown 
Contpl. lamier 11, 72 It is a grain that will grow in the ear 
, the soonest of any, if wet. 

15. With the soonest*, fa. Rather, or very, 

I early. Obs, f b. As soon as possible. Obs. c. 

1 dial. Too soon. 

2542 Udall Erasnt. Apoph. 252 b, The same Julia be- 
goonne somewhat with the soonest to havewhyte heares in 
hir hedde. <21600 Hooker EccL Pot. vil xiii. §2 His 
admirable virtues caused him to be bbhop with the 
soonest. 2631 [see Souethisg adv. 2 f], 2662 J. Davies 
tr. Oiearius' Voy 214 That he would, with the soonest, 

suppress all monopolies. 2700 Mrs. blANLEV Secret Mesn. 
(1736) II. 279 Then she would be glad to mairj'him iviih 
the soonest. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss. s.v., * Wi’ t‘ soonest^ 
too soon. 

16. At (the) soonest, at tbe earliest. 

1752 R. Paltock P. /F/V^/hx (1884) IL 270, I asked him 
then how long he should he..; he said, *lhree daj'S at 
soonest'. 1768 Warburton in Hurd Lett. (1809) 4x0 At 
soonest, it will not begin, till after the next long cacalion. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 190 This Dialogue could not 
have be6n composed before 390 at the soonest. 

Soon (siTn), a, [Attributive use of prec.] 

1. Taking place, coming about, happening,. etc., 
soon or quickly; early, speedy. 

a 2400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxv, 49 Heil, sone 
boote her bale is neih. <i 14*5 tr. A rderne's Treat. Fistula, 
etc. 70, I haue proued his ful oft tymez for to be most sone 
helpyng. a X470 Dives ^ Pauper {W, de W, 2496) ix. iv. 
352/2 Soone byleuynge of lesynges brjmgelh people to 
moche folye. 1546 Langley tr. Pol. Vefg. do Invent, jl 
los l*he olde proverbe is true ; that as soone sowing some- 
time deceaveth, so late sowing is ahvay naught. 1 S 9 * hVL- 
VESTER Dn Bartas i. viL 247 His hardned heart Sro^tned 
tbe passage for their soon-depart. 2622 Quarles bhv-Ptent^ 
Esther iv. The proiect pleas’d the King, who made an Act 
To second what was said with soone effect. 1^2 J - 
Acc. New Invent. 79 The soon decay 1 cannot impute to the 
Lcad-sheathing 2771 'L\:QXoyLzs.Hist.Prtnttng330^^^\^Z 
too much wooll in them. .will subject them 10 soon 
ing. 2838 Holloway Prov. Did., Soon,. .the fooa or cajiy 
part of the night. 2892 Miss Dowie Ctrl 287 

A white mi^t, thick, in the soon-twilight to be impenc^we. 

2. In comparative : a. Earlier ; more spec y or 

I. .35 CH.: of 

souncrc perils. Jest was betcre hem ^’sooner 
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or anysoonsT determination of the interest therein, of John 
York, Esq. 1889 Stevenson Master Ballantrae iii, \V^hich 
would give us safety for the present, and a sooner hope of 
deliverance. 

f b. Kijrmer, previous. Obs~^ 

*495 Trevistis Barth. De P. R. xrv. xxxiv. 480 There 
growe vines and. .apples of palmes as token of the sooner 
\MS. raj?er] plente. 

3 . In superlative: a. Earliest. ■ Also cto/. 

*59* Parsons in Imp, Consid. (1675) 79 He. .cannot., 
refuse at the soonest opportunity to attempt it. 2631 Mas. 
SINGER Emperor East l i, And we, in private, with our 
soonest leisure Will give them bearing 269a Bentley 
Boyle Led, vi. 27 If they think that there may be a Soonest 
Instant of possible Creation. 1760-72 H. Bkooke Foot 0/ 
Qual. (1809) 111. 92, 1 was therefore up among the soonest, 
b. Speediest ; quickest. Now dial. 

2591 Trouh, Raigne K. John ii. (1611J 73 The King en- 
treats your soonestspeed To visit him. 1592 Kyd Sp. Trag, 
jv. iv. no With soonest speed I hasted to the noise. 2606 
SnhKS. Ant. ^ Cl. in. iv. 27 Make your soonest hast, So your 
desires are yours. 1825 Jamieson Stippl, s.v , The sooned 
gait^ the nearest road. 2^7 in Eng. Dial. Diet. s.v., I said 
that would be [the] safest, .or soonest road for us to go. 

Soon, dial. var. of Sound sb, (swoon). Soond, 
dial. f. Sound sb, and a. Soond(e, obs. varr. 
Sand sb, 

S'oonds, dial, var. Swounds, Zounds. 

Cf. Gnd soons s.v. Guo. : 

1884 St, James s Gaz. 20 June 6/1 The farmers [near 1 
Ludlow, Shropshire].. use as common exclamations 'Dear 
Sores * and * S oonds *, 

Soonee, variant of Sunni. j 

Sooner (s^-naj). U.S. slang, [f. Soon advi\ 
One who acts prematurely; esp. one who en- 
deavours to get into Government territory in the 
West before the time appointed for its settlement. 

2890 in Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 7 May, Governor Camp, 
bell. .thinks it altogether too soon to talk of 1892., .The 
Governor is quite right in declining to be regarded as a 
sooner 2892 Law Times XCIII. 413/1 The settler that 
gets in surreptitiously. . Is called a ' Sooner , because he gets 
there sooner than the rest xZ^^Philatielphia DaJlvht/juirer 
21 Aug., *rhe intention and attempt to keep the Sooners off 
the Cherokee strip, .have come to grief* 1 

Sooney, obs. form of Sunni. 

Soonisb. (s?/'nij), adv. Chiefly colloq, or dial. 1 
[f. Soon adv, + -ISH.] Somewhat soon. i 

2894 N. f( Q Ser. vni. V. 243/1 Napoleon seems to have I 
got olf sQonisn from the field. ( 

Soo*nly, adv. Also 5 sonly. [f. Soon adv, + 1 
-LV^.] Soon; quickly; speedily, . 

In the passage cited by Johnson from H. More the correct 
reading IS M if only). 

c 147s Parienay 4078 By me sonly distroed shall he be. 
2654 E. Johnson Wcnder,xuorking Pravid, 9 All people, 
Nations and Languages, who are soonly to submit to Christs 
Kingdome. 1829 W. Taylor Hist* Sun*. Germ, Poet, 1 1. 

70 Hasten, my daughter, she said, . « Coffee is soonly enough. 

Soouness (siJmines). [f. Soon + -nes3.] 
The condition or quality of being soon ; speedi- 
ness, earliness. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char, w. xii. § 2. 289 The next pair, 
soonness and lateness, doth relate to time future. 1727 
Bailey (vol. II), soonness in Time. 2864 A". 

Brit, Daily Mail , We went across the Clyde Street 
ferry, just for soonness. 2869 Eaoib Galatians Introd. 
p. xli, What surprised the apostle >vas the soonness of the 
defection. 

Soons : see Gud, and cf. S’oonds. 

Soop {sup), V, Sc, and north, dial. Forms : 

6 swowp-, suowp-, swop-, sowp, 6, 9 soup, 6, 

9- soop, 9 stipe, [a, ON. sdpa (Icel.j^n, Norw. 
and Sw, sopd), for earlier *swdpan, related to OE. 
S 7 vdpan : see Sweep v.‘\ 

1 . trans. To sweep (a house, etc.). 

■ 1:2480 [see the vbl. sbi]. 2533 Bellenden Livy in. iii. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 252 The Mroufull moden's fell. .to he ground, 
sowpand he templis with hare hare. 2538 LyndesayN*//^//!:. 
Contempt. Syde Taillts 30 Qubare euer ihay go, it may be 
sene. How kirk and calsay thay soup clone. 27. . Ramsay 
\Vyfe 0/ Auchtermuchiy x, To soup the house he syne 
began. 2824 Scorr St, Ronads xxxii. They that had their 
bread to won wi’ ae arm.. had mair to do than to soop 
houses. 2862 E. B. Ramsay Ser. il 44, ' Isoupit the 
poupit,' was John’s expressive reply. 

absol. 2862 Hislop Prov. Scot, 136 Let ilka ane soop 
before their ain door. 

2. To remove, clear away, by sweeping. 

c 2480 Henryson Fables, Cock <5- Jewel 76 lowcllis ar tynt 
..apone he fiuyr, & swoppyt furth anone. 

3. With ttp-. To assist the progress of (a curling- 
stone') hy sweeping the ice in front of it. 

iBos M'Indoe /'aeiitt 56 Supe,supe him up, another says. 
1831-53 WhislU-binkie Ser. in. 39 He's weel laid on, soop 
him up, soop him up. 1891 H. Johnston Kilmallie W. iio 
The second and third players were ‘ sooping up or giving 
heels ’ to laggard stones. 

Hence Soo'ping vbl. sb. 

extSa Henrvson Fables, Cock ^ Jewel 70 He fand a loly 
Iasp..wes cassyn out in swopyng of Je hous. 1824 0001 f 
St Ronan's xxwa, Wi' their sossings and their soopings. 

. Soop, obs. f. Soup sb. ; obs. or dial. var. Sup sb. 
and zi.l; obs. pa. t. SuP w.l ; obs. var. SwoOP. 
Sooparee, variant of Supari. 

Scope, obs. var. Sup sb. and v.^, Swoop sb. j 
Soople, var. SoupuE sb. ; diaL var. Supple a. | 
Soor (su.i). Med. [Of obscure ongjn.J _A \ 
disease of the mouth, = Thrush 2 i. Also attrib. [ 


Mlbutis Syst.Med. HI. 337 Parasitic Stomatitis 
(Mycotic stomatitis; Thrush, Soor, Aluguct). 2905 Jrnl. 
Exper, Med. 4 Feb. 396 The soor fungus appeared in the 
cultures made from both kidneys. 

Soor, obs. form of Sore sb. and a. 

II Sooranjee (suanE'nd.nD. Also -gie. [ad. Skr. 
sttrahgi.\ The root of Motinda citrifolia ; a dye 
obtained from this; morindin. 

iB^Andebsom in Trans. Roy. Soc. .EA'k. (1849) XVI. 
438 The colouring matter of sooranjee, to which 1 give the 
name of Morindme. 1866 Treas. Rot. 286/1 A dye called 
Soorangie is procured from the root of Morinda citri/olin. 
1874 Crookes PracS. Hatidbk. Dyeing ty Calico.Prtniing 
392 Cotton ..placed in a bath of the ground-up sooranjee. 
Score, obs. var. Soar v., Soke sb.. a., and oefo. 
Soorma, variant of Surma Anglo-Itid. 

Soort, obs. f. Sort sb. ; dial. f. Sort v. 

II Soo'sy. ? Obs. Also 7 Hussy, 7-S soosey, 

8 sooza, 9 soooey. [Urdu (Pers.) susli\ 

(See quot. 1858.) 

2622 in Foster Eng, Fact, India (1906) 338 The ‘sussies* 
are in good forwardness. 2696 Ovington i^oy, Smatt 218 
Rich Silks, fvuch as Atlasses, Cuttanees, Sooseys, Culgars. 
2724 Land, Gaz. No. 6253/3 A larae Parcel of fine Gieen 
Teas, . .and a few Soozaes. 2725 loid. No. 6363 2 Pelongs, 
Ginghams, Sooseys. 1784 in Seion*Karr Set. Calcutta Gaz. 
(1864) 1. 42 Fine cassimeres of different colours j Patna 
dimty, and striped sooseys. 2858 Sim monus Diet. Trade, 
Soocey a mixed striped fabric of silk and cotton in India. 

Soot (sut), sb^ Forms: a. 1, 4 sot (2 soth), 
4-6 sole, 5 swot, 6 fi-wote ; i, 4- soot (i sooth, 5 
soeth), 5-7 soote. E. 6 sooute, Bout(e, sowte, 
7 sutt, 7, 9 sut ; Sc, 6 suit, 6. 8- sute, 9 shute ; 

9 dial, seut, seeat. [OE. ^Jf, = MI)u. soct, zoct 
(Du. dial, zoet), NFris. soil, suit, ON, and Icel. 
sSt (Norw. and Sw. sot. Da. sod), related to Lith. 
sSdis (usually in pi. sodiei or sSdziei). 

^ The pron. (s»t), formerly common, is mentioned by Smart 
in 1836 as no longer u.«;ed * by the best speakers \ American 
diets, give (sut) as well as (sut).] 

1 . A black carbonaceous substance or deposit 
consisting of fine particles formed by the com- 
bustion of coal, wood, oil, or other fuel. 

a C72S Corpus Gloss, F427 Fuligitte, sooth. ^ 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. 1. 356 Meng daerto sol & sealt & sand, a 2200 
Sidonius Gl. in Auecd, Oxon. Ser. 1. v. ^6/8 Fuligo, soth. 
CZ302 Pol. Songs (Camden) 195 Hit falleth the Kyng of 
Fraunce bittrore then the sole. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 379 Whan al )»c chlrche was on fuyre, J>er Cl., 
noher sparcle no^er soot uppon Wolston his grave, c 1420 
Lydg. Assembly o/Gods 618 Hard as any horn, blakker fer 
then soot. C2440 Pallad, on Husb, i. 849 Oildregcis fre.<>i) 
for gnattis and for snaylis, Or chamber soot is good to kest 
aboute. 2330 pAL.scR.273/2 Soteofachymney, 2568 

WiTHALS Diet, 463/2 fuligo, 2582 Bentley Mon, 

Matrones til 342 For the time was, when you. .liued .so)i* 
tarie, sluing at home among the soote of pots. 2625 Croqkk 
Body of Man 66 Euen as in chimneyes we see by the con* 
tinuall ascent of soote, long strings of it are gathered as it 
were into a chaine. 2685 Boyle Eng^, Notion Nat, vi. 190 
When in a foul chimney, a lump of soot falls into the hearth. 
2765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric, (ed. 2) 51 Soot is found to 
be a very rich manure. 2815 J, Smith Patwrama Sci, fr 
Art n. 612 Soot remarkably increases the produce ofwils 
abounding with vegetable matter. 2874 ir. LommeCs Light 
3 The carbon in fine powder will be deposited upon il, form- 
ing a layer of soot. 

fig, 2387-8 T. UsK Test. Lave ii. ix. (Skeal) 1. 38 Al sugre 
and hony, al minslralsy and melody ben but soot and galle 
in comparison. 2586 Bright Melanch. xxi. 123 Natural 
actions.. are weaker, and as it were smothered with this 
soote of melancboHe. 

fi, 2542 R. Copland Guydon's Form. U iij, Some put 
therto to alter the coloure sute of the chymney. «xs®5 
Montgomerie Flyting 292 Weil swyld in a swynes >ikm 
and smerit oucr with suit. 1590 Spenser F, Q, n. vii. 3 
His head and beard with sout were ill bedigbt. 2648 Gage 
JFest Ind, 242 The smoak..filleth the thatch and the rafters 
..with sut. 1685 in Vemey Mem, (1907) II. 405Tis5oe foul 
with sutt, smoke, and Dust, Dampier* s / <y'. IV. 11. 34 ; 

The Hodmandods,.make themselves Black with Sut [1697 
soot). 286s Dickens PUtt, Fr. 1. v 5 , DisUess is for ever a 
going about, like sut in the air. 

t b. (See quots. and cf. Nill Obs, 

[2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Spodium,o. maner ofsoute ly'syng 
of the trying of brasse.) 1611 Cotcr., Spode, the heauier 
foile, soot, or oare of Brasse. 266B Charleton Onomast, 
300 Spodos Subterranea, „ Soot of Brass. 2688 Holme 
Armeury lit, 149/2. , , r ■ a 

2 . With a and pi. a, A particular kind of soot. 
2602 Holland Pliny 11 , 324 This is a soueraigne soot to 

hinder the growth again of baircs. 2671 Grevc Anaf, Pi, 
t, 17 Turpentine, ..upon Vstion,shcwelh nothing but a black 
Soot. 2733 Cheyne Eng, Malady II. iii. § 4 (1734) * 4 * 
The Soots of some. .Woods are. .of the same Nature and 
Efficacy, 2796 Kirwan EUm. Plin. (cd, 2) IL 4? When 
burned, it affords a soot and leaves a small quantity of a 
coaly residuum. 

b. A flake of soot ; a smut 
2906 Daily News a8 May 6 An air unsullied by the soots 
and scents of Ixmdon. 

3 . A substance of a sooty appearance or nature. 

*597 Middleton IVisd. Solomon xii. 21 Too raimh seed 

doth turn to too much soot. 2690TEMPLE Ess.\i, Gardens 
of Epicurus, I found my Vines.. apt for several years to a 
Soot or Smuttiness upon their leaves. 

4 . transf Blackness, darkness. 

1789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) SubJ. for Painters "Nks. 18x2 
Vli, 257 Tis what the Piince ofSooi hath often done. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Attrib., as soot-ashes, 
•bag, -black, -colour, -door, -dressing, etc. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) *99 'Soot-Ashes.. prevent 


> Pis-mires..from invading the Fruit. 17^ Null Advert. 
! x8 Aug. 3'3 A chimney-sweeper put the troublesome gentlel 

man into a *soot-bag. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3} V. 156/'' 

i Lamp-black. .isthe/inestof what are called the 'soot-blacks' 

• 2622 Cotgr. s.v. Minimes, Coulenrde minxmes, a light 'soot 
! colour, hauing an eye of a gray in it. 1639 T. de Gray 
i 58 Mouse.dunne and such like rusty and 

j sut-coloiirs. 2670 Caveat to Conventiclers 2 Clad in a duskish 
! Sooi-coloure sort of Shamoy. 2782 Latham Gen, Syn. I. 

' 1* *34 Cinereous Owl...'J'he whole bird appears as if soiled 
; with light soot-colour. 2834 M^Murtrie Cuvieds Anim. 
I ICingd, 360 Blackish-bronze or soot-colour and silky above 

> X833 Loudon Lncycl. Archjt, § 593 In that case »soot 
; doors would be necessary in the chimney breast. 2854 
j Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 214 The 
! soot or flue doors, introduced into chimneys for the pur- 

poses of cleansing. 2766 Complete fanner s.v, Lucern, 
The preference ought to be given to *soot*dressings. 272* 
Ramsav 7 'hree Bonnets iii. 19 *Soot*draps hang frae his 
roof and kipples. 2890 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 1/3 The 
extremely heavy *sootfalI peculiar to the neighbourhood. 
1839-52 Bailey Festns 56 Like the *sooi-flake upon n 
burmng^bar. 2733^W.^llis Chilternff Vale Farm. 399 


1249 The operations c. ...^ 
*soot-inachine are effecied thus [etc.]. 1843 Carlyle Past 
«5r J'r. nr. xv, To that dingy fuliginous Operative, emerging 
from his ♦soot-mtll. 1898 A llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 3 The 
*sool-pariicles lie in the perilobular and interlobular tissue. 
^2722 Lisle Nusb. (1757) 234 The seed being soaked in 
*sooi-waler 2755 H Walpole Lett. (1846) III. 129 Have 
younolndianinkjiiosoot.water? 2882 The Cardetizz ]\s\y 
j 73/2 Soot water is found to be exceedingly beneficial to 
. Pine-apple plants. 

b. Similative, as soot-black, -brown, -dark, f -red 
' [cf. Olcel. sdlraudr], soot-like adjs. 

1 t7iSk-ond.Gaz. No. 5375/4 Lost.., twoGeldIngs, the one 
a *Soote black, 2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 80 The boys 
I through f^r in soot-black corners push. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 

I Rei>. II. V, iv, Your dark-yellow Mulatlocs? And your Slaves 
I sooi-black? ei^^-^-^hisi.Sk. Jas.I (1898) 244 AW soWtd 
I 'soot-brown, illegible as tlie leltcr-press. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villeite xxix, His 'soot-dark paletGt. 2789 J, Williams 
j Mitt. I. 211 If you discover a quantity of soft, 

I black, *soot like matter, you should dig in it. 2837 P. 
i Keith Bot Lex. ^27 The larina of the grain.. is converted 
'■ into a black .soot-like powder, a 1400 Octouian 1045 The 
I launce was 'swot red and croked. 

I c. With ppl. adjs., as soot-bespeckled, -bleared, 
-grimed, etc. 

I 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. i. ii. In th.at .soot-bleared figure, 
i most earnest of created things. 1839 Dickens Nicklehy 
' xvi, A sool-bespeckled prospect of tiles and chimney-pots, 
j 2872 KiticsLtv At Last x\, Here and there some huge tree 
had burnt as it stood, and rose like a soot-grimed tower, 
d. Objective, as soot-sowing. 

284^ H. Stephens Bk. Farm 111. 2247 The soot-sowing 
machine, 

6, Special combs. : soot-bag, a reticule {Slang 
Diet, 1 864); soot-cancer, -dew, -wart (see qnots.). 

2B78 Walsham ,SV;X*, Pathol, xiii. 369 From the great fre- 
quency with which it occurs in chimiiey.sweepers, cancer of 
the scrotum is generally designated the ’’soot- or sweeps- 
cancer, 2892 Cent. Diet. *Soot.dnv,,.z. black, fuliginous 
coating covering parts of Jiving plants. ? 1810 P. Pott Obs. 
Chimney Sweepeds Cancer 4 It i-< a disease wliich always 
makesits first attack on. .the inferior part of the scrotum 
. the trade calls it the 'soot-wart. 2869 Tanner Prnct. 
Med. (ed. 6) I. 226 Since the Act of ParJiament made the 
use of machinery imperative, the soot-wart has been less 
frequently seen. 

Soot, variant of SwoTE ‘ sweat ’ 01 '!. 

+ Soot. a. and sb'^ Obs. Forms : a. i suot, 
1-3 swot, 2-5 swote, 3-5 suote, 5 swoote, 7 
swoot. P. 4-6 sole. 7. 4-7 soot, 5-6 soote, 
6-7 BOUt(e. [OE. swel, var. of swOc Sweet a., 
influenced by swSte Soot aciv.'l 
A. adj. 1. Sweet to the smell or taste ; sweet- 
smelling, fragrant. 

a. C950 Lindisf. Ccs/.John xii. 3 pxt htis sefylled uxs of 
suot stenc tss smiri^e^e. a looo Passio St. Mnrgaretxxxi 
Cockayne Aomr/. 49 Mid swotumwyrtum. axxooinNapier 
(?. .E.G/awrx 226/2 swotum bra:8um. asaoo 

St. Marker, 4 He is. .swotest to smenllen ; ne his swote 
sauur..mei neaucr UctUn. 0x275 Passion our Lord 561 
in O. E, Misc., po scyh heo her twey cngles myd hwite 
clohes and swote. c 1290 .S*. Eng, Leg. I. 8 A suote smul 
bare cam of heom. 2362 Lakcl. P, PI. A. x. 219 Riht as 
pe Rose red is and swote. ? a 2366 Chaucer Ro/n. Rose 
60 The erth wexith proude..For swote dewes that on it 
lalle. 2390 Gower Conf, II. 276 With swote drinkes and 
with sofie. cx^yz LifeSt, Hath. 22 As^c fayreandsivoote 
rosesprj'ngethamongc he thomes. c 1440 i*allnd. on Husb. 
XI. 147 yf me make a knotte on euery rootc, T'hey wole be 
frogh ynough & tender swoote. 

?<z 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1425 Thorough moisture 
of the wcJle weie Sprong up the sole grene gr.is. c 2386 — - 
MUleds T, 19 (Cambr. MS.), A chambre h.id hc..Ful 
fetously i-dight with erbis sole. x422'2o Lvuc. Chron. ‘Troy 
(1555) I. vi, And them frc. branchesI-.Wiih ^ole blosmcs 
freshly to rcpajTC. c 2420 Chron, Vilod. 2083 A sole sauore 
be laftc 5tyll ^erc. 

V. <-1386 Chaucer znd Nuns T. 229 Ne never moo ne 
schu! theyrotcD be,Neleese hercsoote .«ivour, 2426 Lydg. 
DeGuH. Pilgr. 20882 The mor that iher be flourj'S fayre, 
Lusty, soote, & fressb off hewe. a 1450 tr, De Imitaihue 
HI. IviL 13s Swelter inxn eny soot cncence. 24M Ryman 

Poems XXXV, 4 In Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXXlX. 202 

O Icsse rote moost swctc and soote. 2555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Foehns i. v. 78 Winc..whenn are enfused many 
<oote odours and drugges. 2567 Golding Ovid's Met. vni. 
(1503) 2 14 A rooie Of Radish, and a jolly lump of Butter 
fresh and soote. 2600 Fairfax ‘Tasso xv. xlvi, The height 
wa^creene with herbes and tlowrcis sout. 2622 Cotcil, 
6't>i^swttt,.. delicious, deiicate, soote. 
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2. Of persons, qualities, etc. : Pleasant, agree- 
able, gentle, mild, gracious. 

0. atzis/l tier. R. 102 j/cs cos, leoue sustren, is. .so uni* 
mele swote & swete. rx^So Hyvm in Trin. Coll. tiom. 
App. 256 Leuedt milde, softe « swote, ic crie merci. 
c 1*75 in E. Misc, 89 For his swete moder luue hat is so 
veyr and swote. C13X0 in Wright Lyric P. xviii, 57 In 
myn huerie thou sete a rote Of ibi love, that is so swote. 
c X400 Rom, Rose 54x2 Unto men more profit doth The fro* 
ward Fortune .ind contraire, Than the swote and debonaire. 
0x425 Castle Persev. 2057 in Macro Plays, )-erfor, vij sys* 
teris swote, lete cure vertus reyne on rote ! 

^-1374 Chaucer Troylus in, 1194 'lb whom this tale 
Sugre be or Sote. c 1385 —X, G. IfL 1077 Di^, To sum 
folk ofienewelhyng is sole. t:i403LYDc Tevif>le Glas 
And so to 50W more sote and agreable Shal loue be found. 
1477 Poston Lett, III. 181 Lest the French Kyng..shuld 
in eny wise distourbe yow of j'owr soft, sote, and sewre 
slepys. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt, v. 66 With helpe of 
vertue so swete and sole. 1558 G. Cavendish Poems{\%2s'i 
II. 67 Onles that grace have on the rewthe, To plant in 
the some vertue sole. 

b. Of sounds : Melodious; harmonious. 
e 1385 Chaucer L, G, IV, 752 Thisbe, And on that othir 
side stod *l*hesbe I'he sote soun of othir to resseyue. 1426 
Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 14693 With iher soote mellodye. 
1593 Barnes Parihen. Sonn. xl, With thy notes harmonious 
and songs soot. 16x4 J. Davies (Heref.) Edomites Wks. 
(Grosan) 11.^ 19 As swoot as Swans thy straines make 
Thames to ring. Ibid. 20 But now ne recke they of soot 
carrolling. 

B. sb. That which is sweet; a person of sweet 
disposition. 

CX430 Hymns Virgin (1867) 29 Me hinkeb myn herte wole 
al to*hreke Whanne y J^inke on hat soote. 1620 Brathwait 
Pfve Senses in Ardiaica (1815) II. 29 For even by tlie 
smell,. do we apprehend all varieties of flowers, sootes, 
sweets. 1638 — Spiritual Spicerie 227 Nor bee these 
Soots lesse redolent in odour Which grow by Tiber, 
b. In wine-making: (see first quot.). 

1682 Art If Myst, Vintners (1703) 52 Take 30 gallons of 
Soot, which i.s Wine boyled to a Consumption of half, to 
a Butt of Wine. Ibid., Some instead of Soot make of 
Sugar Molosses and Honey. 

i* Soot, adv. Obs, Forms: 1-4 swote, 4-5 
sote, 4-6 soote. [OE, Jtyd/^, = MDu. soeUt t^oele^ 
OHG. suozOf snazo (MHG. suoze')^ the adv. corre- 
sponding to the adj. swite Sweet.] Sweetly, in 
various senses. 

cxooo Craw, xxxvii, aao Oleo,.. ic stince swote. 

CZX75 Lamb, Horn, 53 He«.bret bine (the cheese] for)>oa 
Jjct he scolde swote smelle. a X225 Ancr, R, 238 ForSi 
tu sleptest swote. <2x300 Leg, RoodiiZji)^^ OVcch maner 
frut fat he set hat smolde also swote. ^<3^5 Chaucer 
L,G, IV, 261a HypermnestrOiThtnstns out of the fuyr out 
rekyih sole. X426 Lyog. De Guil. Pilgr, 34<;9 Spyce & 
greyii 1 make to enspyre soote. 1:1450 Merlin ix. 133 So 
swote sauoured..that fer men shulde fele the odour. 1579 
Spekser Sheph. Cal, Apr, xix They dauncen deffly, and 
singen soote, in their meriment. 

Comb, c 1425 Si, Mary 0/ Oignies ii. i.x, in A nglia VI 11. 
17s ^>c sotc.sauourynge clohes of his spouse of Crysie. 

Soot ksut) , z». [f. Soot Cf. Nonv. jo/it.] 

1. irons. To smear, smudge, or foul with soot; 
to cover with or as with soot. 

x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. ii. ii, Tbc black filth of 
sinne That soots thy heart. 1634 W. Wood Hew En^, 
Pros/. II. XX. (1865) xo8 The young Infant being greased 
and sooted, wrapt in a Beaver skin [etc.], 1655 Fuller 

C/i. HisL xoj The smoake thereof would have sooted his 
Green suit. X706 Stevens Spanish Diet, i, Hollindr, to 
soot, to daub with Soot, 1796 Withering Brit, Plants 
(ed. 31 I.82.S'(7<7^,..dark and dirty as if sooted, as are some 
of the Lichens. <1x859 De Quincey Postlu Wks. (t89il 1. 
34 He paints himself histrionically; be soots his face. 

2. To sprinkle or manure with soot. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 325 Whether it was 
because the other Land was sexited before, I could never 
yet find. 1733 W. Ellis Chit.ern 6* Vale Farm. 28 He., 
harrowed in his Early and sooted it on the top. 1778 (U^ 
Marshall] Minutes Agric. 16 Aug. 1776, Part was dunged ; 
part, sooted; and part, undressed. 

Hence Boo’ting z/b/. sb. Also spec. (quot. 1903). 
1706 Stevens Diet. 1, Tiznadtira, Smutting, Soot- 

ing, Blacking, Smearing. 1^3 Cusseirs Suppl. Add., 
.Sb^//w^,..the impregnation of the sparking plug with soot, 
due to combustion of the explosive mixture when carburet- 
ing is bad. 

Soote, obs. form of Suit sh. 

Soo'tedi/*;^/* o,. Also 6 sotydL [f. Soot v. or 
sb .2 Manured, begrimed, covered, etc., with soot. 

1530 [implied in SootednessJ. 1778 [W. Marshall] 
Minutes Agrie. 16 Aug. 1776, The dunged [wheat] looked 
best in winter; the sooted never shewed itself. 1892 
Athenxum 4 June 739/3 We have no dishonouring busi- 
ness of a sooted leg of mutton— none of tuose pantomimic 
tricks. 

Hence t Sootediiess, = SooTiKESS. 

1530 Palsgr. 273/x Sotydnesse, Tw^frrV. 

Sooter^llI (sw'toikin). Now rare. Forms : 
6 suterkyn, 8 -kin ; 7 soutterkine, souterkine, 
soutri-, 8 souterkin ; 7- sooterkin. [In sense i 
app. .id, older Du. or Flem. *soetekijn (cf. Kilian, 
^soetken. dulcis arnica, glycerium'), f. soet sweet. 
In sense a perh. f. SooTJ^.i; there is app. no similar 
term in Dutch.] 

+ 1 . Sweetheart, mistress. Obs,’“^ 

*530 Songs in Anglia XII. 593 This mynyon ys A rutter- 
kyn; non lyke to hym but only Tr>'m hys owne sulerkyn. 
2. An imaginary kind of afterbirth formerly 
attributed to Dutch women (see first quot,). 
a 1658 Cleveland Char, Diurn, Maker 103 There 


go^ a Report of the Holland Women, that together with 
their Children, they are delivered of a Sooterkin, not 
unlike to a Rat, which some imagine to be the Off-spring 
of the Stoves. 1678 Botlcr Hud. lu. ii. 146 Knaves and 
Fools b'ing near of Ktn, As Dutch-Boors are t'a Sooterkin, 
17*7 Swift To Delany Wk-w 1755 HI. 11. 232 There 
iollow d at his lying-in For after-birth a Sooterkin. 1742 
Mrs. E. hloNTAco Lett. II. 180, I am glad there was a 
child, but pray wa^ there not a little souterkin for the joy 
of the Lady's relatiun't. 1748 Mary Leapor Poems 92 Hut 
turn your back,..AIcidas with a Grin Will vowyouVe ugly 
as a Sooterkin. 1862 Draper Intell. Devel. Europe xviii. 
{1865) 41a The housewives of Holland no longer bring forth 
sooterkins by sitting over the lighted chauffers. 

b. transf. Chiefly applied to persons in allusive 
senses; sometimes = Dutchman. Mto attrib. 

1680 Betterton 7 Vi^ Revenge iii. i, Good morrow, my 
little Sooterkin: how is't, my pretiie Life? 1696 in Maid- 
ment Scottish PasquitsixZfiZ) yyj For if the Devil assumed 
thy corpes, And travelled through the Holand Dorps, 7*hou 
would terrify the Souterkines. a 1704 T. Brown Dial, 
jDr<z<f Wks. 1711 IV. 33 Whilst I was getting Money,. .my 
Wife made it fly like Suterkins at home. X719 D’^Urfey 
Pills 11. 219 Ye Jacobites as sharp as Pins, Ye hlounsieurs, 
and ye Sooterkins, 1*11 teach you all the Dance. 1746 Brit. 
Mag, j Smiling between Anger and Pleasure upon the 
sniveling Sooterkin. 1795 Spording Ma-^. V. 136 The high- 
wayman pushed poor Sooterkin l=chimney-sweep] out of 
the way. 1821 Hlackiv. Mag, 12C 60 Here is the sugar be- 
side, which the hands of the sooterkin negro Reared [etc.]. 

0. Applied to literary compositions, etc., of a 
supplementary or imperfect character. 

x6^ T. St. Serfe Tarugo's Wiles Epil., Besides the 
Authors true birth {s:his play], the Audience will not be 
satisfied without a Soutterkine. 1728 Pope Dune, 1. xa6 
Fruits of dull Heat, and Sooterkins of Wit. 2777 R. W, Cox 
in C. F. Hardy Benenden Lett. (1901) 152 You can show 
you arc a clever fellow, while poor I..must have my cher- 
ubims sufibented, and sooterkins put in the cradle. 28x7 
Carlylc Early Letters (1886) 1. 94 After considerable 
flourishing, be ventured to produce this child of the Doctor's 
brain— and truly it seemed a very Sooterkin. x865 — 
Remiru (z88t) II. 240 It was by her address and invention 
that I got my sooterkin of a ‘study ' improved out of its 
worst blotches. 

SootlL (sr7])), sb. Now arch. Forms ; 1-2 sod, 
I, 3-5 ‘soj>(3 soli, Beop, 4 soij), soop), 4-6 soih 
(4sotht), 5-aootIi; 3 80'tie,4-5sope, 4-6sothe, 
soutbe, 5-6 soothe; 4SV-. (and north.) 4-8 suth 
(6 swth), 5~7 fiuith (6 soyt, soith, suythe, 
suitht, 7 Buithe). [OE. sbd neuL, = OS. sdif (cf. 
ON. sannr, sadr masc.), f. the adj. : see next.] 

In common use down to the first half of the xjlh cent.; 
after this app. obsolete (except perh. in sense 4 c) until 
revived as a literary archabm, cniefly by Scott and con- 
tempOTzry writers. 

1. Without article. 

L Truth, verity. (Cf. Soothe, sa.) Ahopersonif. , 
Beovjul / 1700 Se pe so3 and riht fremeS on folce. 1:950 : 
Linditf. Gosp. Matt,, Int. 1/13 ^if..so5 [L. veritas) is 
to soeccenua of monisum. <i xooo Etene 307 (Gr.), Swa ! 
je modblinde mengan ongunnon lige wib so^. 0x122 i 

0, E, cy<r<r/r. (Laud MS.) an. X091, SeeorL.litel so?es..of 
heora forewarde onfand. e xaoo Ormik 14208 To flittenn 1 
Fra woh till rihht, fra lacs till so>. a 1250 Owl <5* Night. \ 
950 pe beorte,,so uorleost al his lyht ho ncsyh;?soh | 
ne rihl. c 1300 Havelok 36 He louede gc^d . And bofi kirke, 
and soth, ant ricth. a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. ix Vndire { 
colour of soth bryngand in falshed. a 1400 Minor Poems \ 
Jr. Vernon MS,\\., yjj Wrakhodestruyehmonnes wit, Whon j 
sob may not beo sei^ene. CX400 Destr. Troy Hit was | 
said oft sythes and for sothe holdcn. 1593 Nashe Chrisfs ' 
Tears To Rdr., Wks. (Grosart) I V. 8 They shall be pro- j 
uided for sumptuously, when sooth and verily may walke ! 
melancholy in Marke Lane. 2610 Heywood Gold. Age ii. I 

1, Simplenesse and sooth. The harmlesse Cbace, and strict [ 

Virginity Is all our practise. ? 1873 Tennyson Holy Grail t 
709 Was there sooth in Arthur’s prophecy? j 

b. Used as object to the verbs say, speak, or 
iell', freq. in the parenthetic phrases sooth to say, ' 
etc. (Cf. 5 b.) I 

id) <1900 Cynewulf Crist 1306 Hwicker..mon 5o5 J^e • 
Ij-^e sajabon hinesylfne. eso^ByrhtJertlCs Handboeia ! 
Anglia VIII. 300 Ac we heom seegati so5 to^e. a jzoo | 
Vices 6- Virtues 9 Me ne net me noht te forswerisen, ac so'*> i 
te seggen of San «)e ic am biclcpcd. a 1250 Owt ^ Night. 1 
2x7, Vie, heo seyde, <cye me sok, hwi doscu bat vnwihles 
do». exToo Hiivelok 2008 Quoth Ubbe, ‘Bernard, seyst 
kou sothV 1390 Gower Conf. II. 285 Tell me sotb And 
set the irouthe, if [etc.], r 1450 Merlin i, 7 Ye seyde me 
soth that my suster set but lytill prise of me. 1484 Caxton 
Fables ojAiiop v, xii, My broder, tliow saj'st soothe, wher- 
fore I tbanke the mochc. 1594 Greene & Lodge Looking 
GL G.’s Wks. iRildg.) 132 Say sooth in secret, Radagon, Is 
this thy father? 1625 Milton On Death Infant Or wert 
thou that just Maid who once before Forsook the hated 
earth, O tell me sooth. 1642 Jek. Taylor Episc. (1647) 196, 

I am sure I have said sooth, but whether or no it will be 
thought .so, I cannot tell. 18x9 Scott Ivankoe xxviii, * Thou 
art speaking but sooth, Rebecca/ said Isaac. 2^7 Voynich 
Gadjlyix^i,) Si/x So long as I keep to theparixcularsct.,, 

I may speak sooth if the (anc>’ takes me. 

ib) c 1320 Sir Trisir. 2206 Trisirem lepe, jn^is, pritti fete, 
sok to say. e 2386 Chaucer Wi/TsProl, 601 He was I trowe, 
a twenty w>-nicr oold. And 1 was fourty, if I shal scye 
sooth. 1508 Dunbar Gold, Targe 198 The salt was all the 
sarar, suth to sa)^. 1577 tr. BultingeVs Decades (2592) 653 
And to sale sooth, they doc not worship God at alL x 6 r 6 
R. Harris Hezekiak’s Recovery (1630) 6 To speake sooth, 
most of us have small reason to glone in our prayers. i8m 
Scott fifarr/t. i. xxvi. And, sooth to tell, He murmur d 
on till mom. 2813 Hocc Queen's Wake 24 The wme was 
sen-'ed, and, sooth to s-ay. Insensibly it stole away. 1855 
H. Rogers Ess. (1874) II. vit 323 Sooth to tell, the narra- 
live of the achievements here and there draws largely on 
our faith. 


fc. To come io sooth, to come true, be fulfilled. 
X297 R. Gi^ua (Rolls) 4831 After seint austines day to 
^ke come M pis [prophecy]. Ibid. 6740 Al to soke it is 
icome kat sem dunston gan telle. 
t2. Used adverbially in the genitive singular 
sooths : Of a truth, truly. Obs. 

c tooo Ags. Gosp. M&tt, V. 26 Sokes ic seege he [elc.I 
a X240 Ureisurt tn O, E. Horn. I. 185 Nis nan bUssc sokes i 
nan king ket is utemo^ ket ne bep to bitter abohl. Ibid., 
5e sokes. Ibid, iZj Nai sokes, nai. Ne wene hit neuer no 
mon. 

3 , In prepositional phrases or constructions 
having an adverbial force : Jn truth, truly, really. 
(See also Fobsooth adv.) 

+ a. 7h ) sooth. Obs, 

Beowulf IX (Gr.), Men ne cannon seegan to so5e..hwa 
ksem blmste onfeng ! c xooo Ags. Ps. I'l horpe) cxviiL 144 
Syle me 6a to so ^ and ic ^kkan Hfise. czaoo Ormik 
10900 katt wass, Wilt tu to fulfe sok, Fullfremedd herr- 
summnessc. 0x225 Auer, R, 100 Wuie ^e k«t to so6e ^t 
(etc.}. ct^$ St. Kettelm 277 in E.E.P, (1862) 53 po pc 
pope to sope wlsle what was be tokninge [etc.], 
f b. Mid or with (. ,) sooth, Obs. 
c888 K. /Elfred Boetk. x, Ne meaht pa no mid so6e 
getslan bine W’yrd. Blickl. Horn. 17 He him gehet his 
serisie, swa he mid so3e sefylde. cizos Lay. 2i8x To 
gadere comen mid so6e..Locrin & Camber. aiz^oOzvl 
Of Night, 264 Lust hw ich con me bitellc Alid rihtc so^ 
wik vte spelte. 
c. In sooth, 

X390 Gower Conf, \. -yi$ The Mirour scheweth..As he 
hadde al the world withinne, And b in soth nothing therinne. 
1592 Lodge Euphues Shadow C i b. Who so thou be that 
vertue wilt ensew. More sweete in sooth then show in true 
releefe. 1670 Moral State Eng.^ 62 b, And to shew this is 
in sooth, 1 bite this green wax with my Tooth. 28x2 Byron 
Ch. Har, II. Ixiii, So sings the Tcian, and he sings in sooth. 

4. In phrases used expletively or parenthetically 
to strengthen or emphasize an assertion. 

a. In (or f to) sooth, 

^ CX300 Beket2x\Z ‘To Sothe/ quath this holj man, ‘prest 
ich am therto\ ^2400 Maunoev. (183^) xxiii. 251 And in 
soothe, o man allone in this Contree wil ele more in a day, 
than [etc.]. 0 2450 Pol., Ret,, L. Poems (1003) yS In 
sothe too me the maiire queynte is ; For as too nem i toke 
none hede. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary ii. (1625! 6r To 
deliuer. .what hee saw meetest to the purpose, and that in 
sooth with so deliberate. .resolution, as [etc]. 1596 Shaks. 

I Hen. IV, m, i, 259. 1605 Camden Kern. 190 But if I haue 
any skill in South-saying, (as in sooth I haue none), a 2652 
Damoiselle 11. i, Verlmine}. What canst thou be? 
P/til[lis], Insooth a Gentlewoman, X77X Beattie Minsfr. 

I. xxviii, In sootb t’was almost all the shepherd knew. x8o8 
Scott Mann. i. xv, Or was the gentle page, in sooth, A 
gentle paramour? .1872 B. Taylok Faust (1875) II. 11. 241 
I've never seen their hke, in sootb. 

b. In good or very sooth. Also with ellipsis of in, 

1577 Harrison England ii. v. (1877) 1, 132 In good sooth 

1 cannot tell. 2586 B. Young tr. Cunzzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 
220 b. Know thou my good gossip, how in good sooth this 
night my hog is stolen au-aie, 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. ir. 
129 Good troth you do me wrong (good-sooth you do). 2656 
Sanderson Serm,(t6Zg) 92 Say now I beseech you in good 
sooth.. at whose door Hetb the Superstition? z8o8 Seprr 
Marm. i. XX, ‘Now, in good sooth,’ Lord Marmlon cried. 
a 1839 Praed PoemsixZ^^) I. 6 Or the Dragon had been, in 
very sooth, No insignificant charmer, 28^9 James Wood- 
man xi. Good sooth, I know nothing of life, 1873 Longf. 
Wayside Inn iii. Emma ^Eginhard 73 In good sooth, Its 
mystery is love. 

c. By my, yottr, etc. {good) sooth. Also with 
ellipsis of by, 

a X400-S0 Alexander 2286 * Sirres, by my sothe,* quod pc 
segge, * Sillies I hi^t '. 2526 Skelto.n Magnyf. 354 Fan.l 
trowe, by our lady, J bad ben ^zyi\e...Magn. By your soth? 
2596 Harincton Mctam. Ajax (18x4) 125 By my good 
sooth. 0 1779 D. Graham Young Coalman's Courtship il 


your nose out, 1789 • - , 

sooth, she’ll wait a wee 1 xBp StcOTC Nigel x\\. My scoth, 
they will jump at them in Edinburgh like a cockat a grosart. 

II. With article (or pronoun). 

5, a. The sooth, the truth; the real or actual 
facts, circumstances, etc. 

Common from ^ 1300 to £ri56o; now 0n^A, 
cBo? K, iELFRED ir. Gregorys Past. C. xlvi. 347 
flitao mid eowrum leasungum wi3 'Sxm soSe. 0x000 Stu. 
fy Sat, 182 (Gr.), Wyrs dtb se 5e..62es soSes ansaceO ! 
C1200 Trin.Coll. Horn, jx We shu!e,.no ping seien 
pat les beo and no ping of pe so6e forlete. C22SO<7f«. <5- 
Ex, 2036 Dewite is hise, 0e right is hire, God al-migim 2e 
so6e shire. 0 2300 Cursor M. 777 pe south fra 50W wil I 
noght hide. ^1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 75 He gom ful 
neigh the soth. 0x400 Mau.sdev. Trav. (1839) xxi. 224 
Natheles the Solhe is this, that [etc.], c 2450 Merltn il 37» 

I will knowe the soth, what-so-euer it ccxte, X5W J. 

WOOD Prm. 4 - (1S67) 71 It is yll iest>ng on the sootl^. 

a liaz Gzezsz 7 as, IV, in. in, Mark the sooth and listen 
rh^TntenC s6i6 \V. Hiio in J. Russell Hais^z (^8.) vii. 

163 How far my accuser is from the sooth in charging nie 

with this imputation, x86S Moajtis JzartkiyPa)^* I 7 J • 

I. ass In his face the sooth they might behold. 

b. With the verbs say, sf>eak, Ull, etc. ; ireq. m 

parenthetic phrases. (Cf. i b.) . 

ffl) a laac A'alk. 153 Sone se hire sonde com a,ein. 

& slide hfre ^ so 5 e, heo (etc.; «i 3 ?o 

Sir, he soth i wil tell. 13 .. ^ betraye. 

95 The sohe to 30U One of sovr 

Gcnzrydcs m ""J .ch All thesujlh hal/ 

Ctnty^ iz Sen (Vfcs. (Parker Soa) 11. 

01568 Coveroale Ghostly rsaiti^'»''^\ cr^rvE 

sail the suth say, and na suth conceilL 



SOOTH. 


430 


SOOTHE. 


(i) 1338 R. Bronne Chron. (1810) 28 He ligges at Wyn- 
ca^re,' pe soth it is to seie. X3W Chaucek Rom. Rose 
1463 Spryngyng in a marble stone Had nature set, the sothe 
Under that pyn tree a welle.' c 1400 StnvRofte Bab. 
897 This day haue we a ful iUe afraye, ‘1*0 saie the south 
and not to lye. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Wcrbtirge Prol. 40 
Some in contemplacyon, the sothe to say, Some in abstyn. 
ence [etc.]. 154a Uoall Erasnt. Apo^h. 266 To bee a 
thyng out of perauentures hard todooe, yea and (the south 
to saye). vlterly vnpossible. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, m. vi. 
15* To say ihe sooth, My people are with sxcknesse much 
enfeebled. 1805 Scott Last Minstrel i. Introd. 57 He 
thought even yet, the sooth to speak, That, if [etc.], 
c. Const, ^something. 

X390 Gower Conf. I. 75 Sche tolde unto hir housebonde 
The sothe of al the hole tale. ^14*3 Jas. \ .Kiugis Q. 137 
The warld..is so double and inconstant, Off quhich the 
suth is kid be mony assayes. a 1500 Lasicelot 1213 Ther 
the suth may we Knaw of this thing, e xsso Holland CrU 
Venus III. 358 Schaw me the suith of this now gif je can. 
2x592 Greene Jas. /K, 1. i. 359 To scorne the sooth of 
sciencewith contempt. 1870 Earthly Par, III. iv, 

202 The old man doubted not the sooth Of what he said, 
f 6. A true thing or saying ; a truth. Obs. 
sing, crxaoo Ormin 13706 Forr hatt he wollde winnenn Off 
Cristess muh summ openn soJ> Off hiss goddcunnde mahhte. 
CX30S St. Andrew 39 in E, E,P. (1862) 99 If \>ii woldest 
bat sojjc ihure, and if bn rijt vnderstode. c 1386 CfL^ocER 
Sgr,’s T, 166 'l*his is a verray sooth witbouten glose. ^ X430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. xliv. (1869) 26 Jrous folk.. mown 
not discerne cleerliche a sooth for here trowblede vnder- 
stondinge. X603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 112 The hunting 
of the Witch heere [is] no fabulous apprehension but a good 
Catholique Sooth. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj.^ Burrow Lawes 
136 That they sail suth. .say, and na suth conceill. X640-X 
Kirkcudbr, War-Cqmm. Min. Bk. (2855) 141^ That ilk ane 
of thame shall the right suithe say and nae suithe conceal. 
plur. X3.. Minor Poems/r. Vernon MS, W.xxv. 1 Whon 
alle sobes ben souht and seene. £1386 Chaucer Melib. 
? 211 Thou schalt rather. .flee fro the swete wordes of 
flaterers, then fro the egre wordes of thy frend that saiih 
the thi sothes. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (x868) 224 To telle 
bym bis sothes & troutbe withoute flaterie. 

^b. A certainty n/* a matter. Obs, rare. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylns v, 1295 Thorugh whiche thow 
shalt wel bryngen it aboute To knowe a soth of that thow 
ert in doute. Ibid, 1309. 

c. A proverb or adage. 

1655 Vaughan Silex Scint, 11. 279 * Hedges have cars,’ 
saith the old sooth. 

+ 7 . Soothsaying; prognostication. Obs. 

2579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Dec. 87 Tryed time yet taught 
me greater thtnges.. 2 The soothe of byrds by beating of 
their wings. 1582 Stanyhurst ASneis lu. (Arb.) 85 Post to 
this propheiesse, let her help and sooth be required. 

IIL +8. Associated with senses of the verb 
Soothe: Blandishment, flattery; a smooth or 
plausible word or speech. Also personify Obs. 

*593 SHAKa Rich, II^ tu. iii. 136 That ere this tongue of 
mine, That layd the Sentence of dread Banishment On yond 
prowd man, should lake it off agalne With words of sooth. 
z6o8 — Pericles i. ii. 44 ^Vhen signior sooth here does pro. 
claime peace, He flatters you, makes warre vpon your life. 
2609 B. JoN.soK Sil. IVoman v. ii, With a sooth or two more 
1 had, effected it. 

Sooth. (s2?b)3 Now arch. Forms : 1-3 soti 
(2 sod), I, 3-5 so]j (3 soh, 4 soip, zoJ>), 5 aoojj; 
3-5 soti., 4-7, 9- sooth. (5 south) ; 3 sope 
(seohISs, 4 zopa), 4-6 sothe ; Sc. and nortk. 4-6 
suth(e, 5-6 suith (6 soith), suythe, 6 ewth. 
[OE. so5, j 4 ^, = 0 S. sde, ON. sannr, sadr (S\v. 
sa7sK, Da. sand) :—*sfnJ>-, san}- (pre- Teut. sont-), 
related by ablaut to Goth, sunjis true, j««ya truth, 
and Skr. satyas true, real.] 

After the first half of the 17th cent, only as a literary 
archaism, chiefly introduced by Scott and his contem. 
poraries (cf. the note to Sooth si.). 

•f 1 . True, veritable, real, genuine : a. Of things 


or qualities. Ods. 

■c883 K. TElfreo Bocth. vii. § 3 rElc sop wela and soh 
weorhscipe sindan mine agne twowas. gyi BlickL, Ham. 23 
Mid mhnes-weorcum, & mid sohre hreoive. ciooo Sax. 
LeecM. (Rolls) I. 376 pis is so3 Imcmcrmft. riaoo Trin. 
Coll. Ham. 191 Swo do3 be werse, henne he auint mannes 
heorte emti of rihte bileue and of so3ere luue. cixjs 
Moral Ode 362 in O. E. Mhc., He is soh sunne and brilit 
and day bute nyhte. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1264 Vor siker 
bis is he st>ke wei wip oute eni mis-ivrenche. _ 1340 Ayetm. 
12 In zoh & guode byleaue. Iltld. 126 He his to-delh..be 
uour hinges pet zoh iou® makeh. _ 

•[•b. Of persons, esp. of the Deity. Oos. 

COSO Lindlsf. Gosfi. John viL 40 [Hia] cuoedon Ses is 
so3 uitga. Ibid. xvii. 3 Das. .is uutudlice ece lif paette on- 
geattaS 3ec enne so3 god. 971 BlicM. Horn. 33 He was -soh 
man, . .swylce he was soh God. a xzoo Vices H Virtues 25 
Fader & sune & ball gastisan soh alnuhti godd. C1320 
Cast. Lave 648 Ysay5e. .clepede him wonderful for pon, 
pat he is sop God and sop mon. 

2 . True; in accordance with triith; not false or 
fictitious : a. In predicative use. 

Not always clearly distingui.shable from Sooth sb.s. 

-8zs Vesp. Psalter ymm. to Domas godes ismdl so 3 e. 
c888 K. 4E1.FRED Boeth. xx.xviii. § a Ic eom sepnia pmt Fait 
is EoS ptet Su mrsmde-st. 971 Sliekl. Horn. 53 Sop is 
ic cow seegge. ciioo O. E. Chron. (MS. F) an. 993, Ealla 
Pa wisuste menn..Pa cu 3 an ■ pat soSuste seggan letc.p 
csTjs Lamb. Horn. 33 P't is a] sp 3 fol iwis. c Gen 4 
Ex.rLiifl He nam so for 3 , so 3 1 1 ^ e “ 9 ° Sng. 

1 Louerd he selde, 3if it is soth pat pou man anf godbeo. 

E £ Aim. P- h. 482 5yf hyt be soth^t Pou conez 
Sve etzsl CiLWCEE L. G. IV. Prol. 14 For. god wot, 
£^ng b nener the hsse sooth, Thogh euery wight ne may 
iTnat V-see. ci4S° Curtasye 211 m Babea Book, A 

^hortworfe is comynly sothe- pat fjnst slydes fro monnes 


! 

i 

i 


tothe. ?«iSoo Chester PI, XI..70 Therfore, as it was 
a*mis.se, I haue wntten that souther is. c 1550 Holland Crt. 
Venus r. 564 Thay ar richt suith and ar of sentence fow. 
2605 Shaks. Macb, v. v. 40 If ihy speech be sooth. 2642 
Jer. Tavi.or Episc. (1647) 260 Wee shall find all this to be 
sooth, and full of order. 1813 Bvron Br, Abydos 11. x, I 
have a tale thou hast not dream'd, If sooth— its truth must 
others rue. 1840 Miss Strickland Queens Eng. (1864) !• 
x6o The kings knew her words to be sooth. 2879 Butcher 
& Lang Odyssey 59 The ancient one of the sea, whose 
speech is sooth. 

phr. 23.. Minor Poems pr. Version MS. xxiii. 796 To 
seke men is giue ^orwh J>e An hele, sob as gospelle. c 1386 
Chaucer Merch, T, 23 As soth as God is icing, c 2440 
Partonope 253 And that hit were as sothe as gospell. 
b. In attributive use. 


2205 Lay. 4652 Sonden commen bi-twenen, pe so5e word 
me seiden. c 2250 Gen, ^ Ex, 17 Cristene men ojen ben 
so fa3en..San man hem telled soSe tale, 23.. Cursor M. 
12146 (GStt.), Quarfor pan wil 3e noght trow, Sother binges 
bat i tcU ? 1^75 Barbour Bruce 1. 9 And suth tbyngis 
tliat af Iikand Tyll mannys heryng, ar plesand. ^2400 
Desir. Troy ii Sothe stories ben sicken vp. & straught out 
of mind. ^ 1456 Sir G. Have Law Anns (S.T.S.) 226 The 
contrair is the suth opynioun. 1530 Palsgr, 325/1 Sothe, 
trewe, veritable. 2847 Mary Howitt Ballads 238 This 
book which I bad from thee contains the soothest lore. 
a 2B69 C. Spence PoemstyZQ^ 137 The following tale Shall 
stand a ivitne.ss, sooth and leal. 

prerv. 2562 J. Prov, ff Epigr. (1B67) 72 Sooth 

bourd is no bourd, in ought that mirth doothe. 1592 Haring* 
ton Orl. Fur. Apol. Poet. P vj, As the old saying is, (sooth 
boord is no boordj. 2721 Kelly Scot, Prov. 3. 

3 . Of persons, etc. : Telling or speaking the 
truth ; truthful. Also const, in (speech, etc.), of 
(one’s word). 

For the ME. phr. SC'S cnawes bean see Know sb.^ 

a 2250 Owl ^ Night. 698 Vor Aimed seyde bat wel cube, 
Euer he spak mid sobe mube. ^1300 Cursor M, 2407B Fair 
he was and fre, mi child, Soth in speebe, in maner mild. 
c 2386 Chaucer Sqr.*s T, 13 Pilous and lust, and ever*more 
y-liche, Sooth of his word, benigne and honurable. a 2568 
Montgomerie Misc, Poems L 13, I haif hard oft*tymis 
suiih men say. 1634 Milton 823 Melibocus,., The 
soothest Shepherd that ere pip’t on plains. 2757 Dyer 
Fleece T. 6^0 Hoar-headed Damon.., soothest shepherd of 
the flow’ry vale. x8io Scott Lady 0/ L. i. xxiv, Announced 
by prophet sooth and old. 2894 Blackw, Mag, July 24, 1 
ken a sooth face from a leeing ane. 

4 . poet. Soothing, solt ; smooth. 

1819 Keats To Sleep s O soothest Sleep ! if so it please 
thee, close In midst of this thine hymn my willing eyes. 
iBzo — Eve St. Agnes xxx, A heap Of candied apple.., 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd. 

Sootll (st<J)), adv. Now arch, and rare. Forms : 

I aotSs, sojie, 5 sothe ; 3-4 so)?, 4 soth, 5 soo)?, 
.SV. suth, 6-7, 9 soothu [OE. sdOe, sipe, f. the 
adj.: see prec.] Truly; truthfully; in truth. 

Beowulf Mb Beot eal wifl l)e sunu Beanstanessode geteste, 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) cxviii, 15 Swa ic bine soi festnysse 
so8e jetreowe. cizoo Ormih 18501 Uss wrat & se»de 
sikerr so)> Johan he Goddspellwrihnte, J>at letc.]. Ibid. 
iQ7zg Forr()t sej^denn hejj full soh patt Crist [etc.), a 1300 
Cursor M. 14539 Cayphas spak has in his spa,. .And said 
Wel sother hun he wist, c 138S Chaucf.k Para. T. 174 Thou 
schalt say soth thin othes, and not Ij'e. CJ470 Henry 
IVallace II. 393 And so he told. .Quhilk bapn^ suth in 
mony diuers cace. 

b. Used iiiterjectionally. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7739 ‘ Es )iat,’ he said, ‘ mi sun daui ? ’ 

‘ Ya, soth,’ said dauid, ‘ it es 1 1470-83 Mai.ory A rthur 
XVII. xvi. 713 Sothe, sayd he, I am hole of body, thanked 
be our lord. 1390 Spenser P'. Q. hi. iii. za And sooth, men 
say that he was not the sonne Ofmortall Syre. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel. H. II. i. It An. Let me yet know of you, whither 
you are bound. Seb. No sooth sir. 1604 — 0 th. im iii. 33 
Oth. Went he hence now? Des. I I=Ay] sooth. 1B34 
Whittier Mogg Megoneu 400 And sooth, 'T were Christian 
mercy to finish him. 187* K. H, Dicey Ouranogaia I. xii. 
364 And, sooth, the company that take this way No man or 
woman can for aye admire. 


J Sooth.-, representing the adj. or sb. in various 
bsolete combs., as aootlxhead, truth, verity ; sootb- 
uide, a true word or saying, a truth ; a proverb; 
30tliright(s adv., truly, verily; soothsajel a., 
nthful, veracious; soothship, truth; sooth- 
riger (see quot,); sootlitell 11., soothsaying. 

1340 Ayenb. 105 pet uerste word ous ssewep pe lang- 
sseofhis eurebleuingei.-pepridde: pedymmesse of his 
Ophede. c 088 K. iEcFBED BoelE v. § 3 Sona swa hit 
rimt 'soSewidas, swa folgap bit Icasspellunga. t 930 
iudisf. Gasp. John x. 6 Dis soScuido vel gedd cumO Barm 
hatlend. cxzos Lay. 9534 (m cnihtes. .cudden him soS 
tides from Claudien hmm katisere. c 1x73 Ibid. 1347° I™ 
alle telle ou ’sobrihles. Ibid. 19068 Nas par na more 
hriht bote Fat hit was day-Ilht. egootr. Bnedas Hisl.iii. 

iii (1800)306 Ic,swaswa*so85a5alstaerwritere[etc.l. cizoo 

rin. Coll. Horn. 131 Un-Itjel man selde lijefi, and sob- 
Ml man 5ei3 ofte so3. csgiaCast. Aumoaoaif belyuep 
lone and in boxnmnesse. In ‘soPschupe and mnhtwysnrt. 
ezCkVlx. Magastrom.-nyniols 3 .n Incbanter? A'soolh- 
iteer, by canting numbers: ora soothsayer, by calculating 
imbers. Stakvhukst jEneis iv. (Arb.) loS Now 

oihtel Apollo. .A menadng message.. vttred. 

Soothe (sr 7 S)r *'• Forms: I BolSian, 3 soSien, 
6 sothe, 6 soth, south,' 6-9 sooth, 6- soothe. 
DE. 'sSBian (also lesiSian I-sothe w.), f- J'’® 
» rr DM flr.,.1. Nnnv.. Sw.D sauna (Da. 


• \ q 

• L irons. To prove or show (a lact, statement, 
:.) to be true; to verify, demonstrate. Also 
nst. on (a person). Obs. ■ 

9SO LirAisf. Gasp. Mate, Int. 7Das..fewer godspelles.. 


; Sms witges hoc eo soSe3 vel fsestnasiS. 'eizos Lay. 8401 
j pas weord ich wulle pe treosien, . . pat ich hit wulle so3ien 
a 1240 Sawles IVarde in O. E. Horn. 1. 361 pe prophetes U 
1 ..seoS nu al pat iso3et, pat ha hefden longe ear iewiddet 
of ure lauerd. c XZ75 Lay. 8313 Ich hit wollc sopi hi mine 
god treuwe. 1387-8 T. Uek Test. Love t. v, (Skeat) 1. no 
Looke_ than . . thou persever in my service, . . that thilke 
scorn in thyn enemyes mowe this on thy person be not 
sothed. xs88 N. Trotte Introd. to Hughes' Misfort. 
Arthur {igao) iii They hold the grounds which time & 
vse hath sooth’d (Though shallow sense conceiue them as 
j conceits). 

i 1 2 . To declare (a statement) to be true ; to up- 
I hold as the truth ; to corroborate, support. Obs. 
j a XSS3 Udall Royster D. i, ii, (Arb.) 12 Then must I soolh 
: It, what euer it is : For what he sayth or doth can not be 
I amisse, Holde vp his yea and nay [etc.]. 1571 Cawtion 
i Hist. Irel. (1809) 57 Verily, being inquisitive of these 
' matters, I could finde^noone of them soothed by such per. 
j sons upon_who.se relation I am disposed to venture. 1580 
Lupton Sivgiiila 75 For every worde that the riche speakelh 
_ is soothed and counted for an Oracle. 1600 IVtsd. Dr. Body. 

poll It. iii. in Bullen O. PI. (1S84) III. xi8 Do thou but 
j soothe What I my selfe svill presently devise. x6i6 J. Lane 
j Contn. Sqr.'s T. ix. 75 Soothinge his cause, that brave 
j thinges ill begunn Slandes recompensd, if held out till 
I rewonn. 

j +b. To maintain or put forward (a lie or 
( untruth) as being true. Obs. 

2592 Savile Tacitus^ Hist. i. xxxv. 20 Galba yielding to 
an vniruth so generally soothed^ puis on a brest*plate. 2596 
Warner Eng. xii. Ixxi. (2602) 297 Vpon my Tonj’ue shall 
mine Opinion dye, Though should 1 say toil ..Amen, 1 sooth'd 
no Lye. 2620 A. Cooke Pope yoan 43, Protestant. Why 
may It not be true though it be deliuered vn\\\vt asseriturt 
Pabist, Why? Because lies are commonly so soothed. 2616 
J. Lase Contn. Sqr,*s T. vii. 270 For o, but putt this word 
(truith) in tbeire mowtb. And laughe for aye, to heere what 
lies they sevsthe. 

1 3 . To support, or back up^ (a person) in a state- 
, men! or assertion. Obs. 

j 2544 St. Papers Hen. VJII. X. 185 Grandvelawold have 
denyed the French King to have been taken prysoner by 
I meane of Your M^’estie, but Mons*" de Praet wold not sothe 
I him in it. 2552 Kvd Sp. Ttag. in. x. 29 Deale cunningly; 

] Salue all suspitions, onely sooth me vp. x6xo Heywooo 
Gold. Age iv. i. If we get entrance sooth me vp in all things, 

] 2623 Massinger Dk. Milan v. ii, Sooth me in all I say; 

' There’s a main end in it. 

! 1 4 :. To confirm, encourage, or humour (a per* 

' son) in something by expressing assent or approval. 

* 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 395 No man durst.. aduisebyra 

j in any thing, but must sothe him in whatsoeuer he sayd, or 
i tlid. 2579 Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 1^9 These be they that 
' sootl) young youths in al thetr sayings, that vphold them 
in al their doings. 1623-8 Danifx Coll. Hist, Eng, {1621) 
146 [Princes] are apier to learne to know their greatnesse, 
then them.selue5; Lein^ euer soothed in all whatsoeuer they 
doe. 2643 Milton Divorce n. lit. Wks. 1852 IV. 66 U a 
private friend admonish not, . . but if he sooth him, and allow 
him in his faults [etc.]. 

ri/l' X631 Gouge GodsArrcwswi, §45. 266 Yet are we not 
hereupon to sooth our selves too much tn our weaknesses, 
t lb. Similarly wilh up, Obs* 

*573 U. Harvey Leitcr-bk. (Camden) 9 If a man feed not 
there humor, nor sooth them up in there saiings. 2622 
Burton Anal. Mel, i. ii. iv, ii. 293 They will not let 
' them bee correcied or controled, but still soothed vp in 
' every thing they doe, 2676 Etheredce Man of Mode iir. 
iij Do not you fall on him, Medley, and snub him. Soolh 
him up in his extravagance? 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 
238 Rendring it an Argument for Presumption to sooth us 
up in Impenitence and Sloth. 

rejl. 2588 J. Udall Dioirephes (Arb.) 21 Wel, sooth vp 
your selfe in your own perswaslon, and bra^ of the multi- 
tude of subscribers. 2600 Hooker Serm, li. 38 Wks. 1888 
III. 544, 1 am not ignorant how ready men are to feed and 
soothe up themselves in evil. 2622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 
IX He hateth to be reformed, and doth sooth up him selfe 
in folly. • 

t 6. To blandish, cajole, or please (a person) by 
agreement or assent; to flatter in this way; to 
humour. Obs. 

2573 Tusseb Hush. (1878) 26 She. .sets open the chest, for 
such as can soolh hir and all away wrest. 2^9 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie iii. xv, (Arb.) 183 The yeoman thinking it good 
manner to soothe his Sergeant, said [etc.]. 2613 PuaaiAS 

Pilgrimage (1614) 598 'i'he Cyrenaans to soolh this proud 
King, which would needs be taken for the sonne of .Ammon, 
stamped his shape in their coynes, with two homes of a 
Ham. 7x1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Fam. Ep. Wks. (1711) 
252, I can neither love nor sooth any other, be they never 
so powerful. x68o Otway Orphan 11. i, 'i‘he grave dull 
fellow of small business sooths The Humorist and will needs 
admire his Wu. 

absol. 1583 Babington Commandm. (1590) 427 We must 
.smooth it, & sooth it, & carrie two faces vnder one hoodc. 
1796 hMiDERDA^zPoe/nsZ^ Now-a-daysane canna'phraise, 
An* sooth, an* He, an' sweeten, 
fb. Similarly with z//. Obs. 

16x6 Pasquil ft Kath. v. 80, 1 thought he w'as mad in put- 
ting me To such an enterprhe; and therefore sooth'd him 
vp With I sir, yes sir^ and so sir, at each word. 1652 Gaulk 
Magastrom. 22 O ye Hypocrites! that..flatter’and sooth 
up others to a doating presumption [ctc.J. 1729 G. Adams 
tr.SophocL Aniig. v. Il II. 67 Why should I sooth you up 
with those Tales, wherein at least I shall appear a Liar. 
a 1734 North Lives (2826) I. 178 The game lay bysoothing 
op the King, and pushing him on in designs of advancing 
his prerogative, 1824 Nicholson Poet. IVks. (1807) 57 A 
wily, spruce, and nipping blade, Wha.. soothed the lasses 
up wi* baubles. . ^ ... 

refl, 26x3 Day Zb'tf// IV, (2613)74 Least upon the heanng 
thus of sins forgiven, the wicked should soothe up them- 
selves, 2621 Bortov Anat. Mel, i. it ir. W, They may., 
^th vp thcmsclues with phaniasticall humors. 
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•{•c. Followed by //ja/ and danse. Obs. 

*593 NasheCZ/w/V T. x^b, Heesootheth him vp, that if 
God would not baue had him sione, hee woulde neuer haue 
giuen him.. the meanes to sinne with. 16x3 Day Dyall 
viii. (1614) 169 Ltt no man sooth up himselfe that he hath a 
pure and immaculate heart. 1643 M.*i-ton Divorce Wks. 
1851 IV. 19 Yet I mayerre perhaps in soothing myselfe 
that this present truth [eic.J. a 1661 Fuller Worthicx 
(1840) II. 359 When soothed up by the servants, ‘that not 
John but some other of his brothers did cry’, 
td. With impersonal object. Obs. 
z592 5 i{aks. Ven. /f Ad. 850 Like sbrill-tongucd tapsters 
answering every call, Soothing the humour of fantastic 
wits, a 1656 Br. Hall Rent. IVks. (1660) 150 [There are] 
those that humour, and sooth up corrupt nature. X669 
Sturmy Mariners i\tag. C iij, [He] commendeth even those 
things, .which in his heart he doth detest, to the end that 
he may sooth up the Humour of the Party. 

'I* 6 . To smooth or gloss over (an offence, etc,) ; 
to render less objectionable or offensive. Obs. ■ 

1587 Goloikc De Momny h rx Some.. haue slriued to 
perswade themselues by soothing their owne sxnnes, that 
they haue no Soule at all. XS93 ^shaks. 3 Hen. Vi^ jn. xii. 
175 What? has your King married the tady Grey? And 
now to sooth your Forgery, and his, Sends me a Paper to 
perswade 'me Patience? 16^ Chafaian Gent, l/s/ter v. iv. 
66 His grosse dotage rather loath'd then sooth'd. CZ64S 
Howell Lett. I. v. xi, 1 am of the number of those that 
had rather commend the Virtue of an Enemy, t h^n sooth 
the Vices of a Friend. 

Cotn6. nEz6z8 Sylvester Paradox^ et^i. Liheriit ixio 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 65 False sooth-sin Batteries, and idle 
Fairy dieames. 

f b. Similarly with up. Obs. 

1592 Greene Def. Conny Catching Wks, (Grosart) XI. 8r 
\yho..to aduaunce his yonger brother. .was content to 
lie, cog, and flatter, and to take any seruile paines, to sooth 
vp the matter. 1603 Florjo Monieugne ni. vii. (ZS94) 469 
We authorize their defects and sooth.up their vices.^ a 1641 
Bp. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 5x9 Can wee religiously 
think the holy Ghost would doe anything to sooth up or 
countenance a popular error. 

7. To render (an animal, a person, the feelings) 
calm or quiet; to restore to a normally peaceful 
or tranquil condition; to mollify or appease. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg-, iit. 293 I f to the Warlike Steed 
thy Studies bend, ..Sooth him with Praise, and make 
him understand The loud Applauses of his Master’s Hand. 
27x7 Pope Itiad jx. 249 with this he sooths his angry 
Soul, 1777 Watson Philtpll xvil (1839) 351 He mayhumble 
himself ^o far as to soothe us with the hopes of a more mild 
administration. 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1851) 86 
Was he only trying to soothe and pacify her, to make her 
overlook the previous affront? ax3s^ Macaulay Hist. 
£ug. xxiiL V, 22 It was particularly important to soothe 
Wharton, who had been exasperated [etc]. 2864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. Hi. (1875) 14 Artovistus had been soothed 
by the title of Friend of the Roman People. 

transf 27x0 T. Fuller Pharnu Extemp. 146 It (sc. the 
emulsion] sooths up and composeth to quiet, the mad. 
xaging Spirits. 2822 Shelley Fragm. Unf. Drama zo6 
Calming me as the loveliness of heaven Soothes the unquiet 
sea. 

b. Const io. Also, to induce io do something. 
1746 Ff^'cis tr. Horacef Sai. 1. i, 27 As Masters fondly 
sooth their Boys to read With Cakes and Sweetmeats, 2823 
Scott Quentin D. x, When 1 walk boldly up to a surly 
mastiff, and caress him, it Is ten to one f soothe him to 
good temper. 

8 . To bring to a calm or composed condition; 
to affect in a tranquillizing and agreeable manner. 

2742 Gray Eton x8 My weary soul they seem to sooth. 
2774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) V. 26 'XTie male sits near 
Ins mate upon some tree, and sooths her by bis singing. 
x8i8 Keats Endytiu 1. 783 Fold A rose ieaf round thy 
finger’s tapernev>. And .soothe thy lips. 2869 Browning 
Ring ff Bk. x. 1645 A cloud may soothe the eye made blind 
by blaze._^ 2891 E. Peacock N, Brendon I. 255 Poetry of a 
certain kind soothed him. 

transf. 1780 Cowper Progr, Err. 66 Sweet harmony, that 
sooths the midnight hour 1 

b. Const, io (a certain state). 

2819 Byron fuan 11. cxiii, The soft warm hand of youth 
..bailing his chill temples, tried to soothe Each pulse to 
animation. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl, IIL 82 This 
monotony soothed her to sleep, 

9. To reduce the force or intensity of (a passion, 
pain, etc.); to render less painful or ^dolent; to 
allay, assuage, mitigate, etc. 

171X Addison Sped. No. 270 F7 An intimate Friend that 
will. .condole their Sufferings £iRd endeavour to sooth and 
ass\rage their secret Resentments. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 
26 Song soothes our pains; and age has pains to soothe. 
2786 Burns Vision ii. xvi, Th' adored Name, I taught thee 
how to pour in song, To soothe thy flame. 2807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 334 As if anxious to sooth the last 
moments of his master. x868 J. H, Blunt Ref. CJu Eng. 
I. 402 Soothing agitation or putting an end to discord. 
x8So L. Stephen Vope iv. 92 He was constantly wanting 
coffee, which seems to have soothed his headaches. 

b. To drive away^ to dispel, by soothing. 

2746 Francis tr. Horace^ Epist. 1. H. 46 Who.. with 
melting Airs Of empty Music sooth away our Cares. ^ 1853 
Mrs. Gaskell Ruik (1855) 208 The deep sense of penitence 
. .he mistook for earthly shame, which he imagined he could 
soon soothe away. 

c. To soften, tone dowm, render less harsh or 
prominent. 

x86o Hawthorne Marh. Faun xvj, Artificial fantasies, 
which the calm moonlight soothed into belter taste than 
was native to them. 

10. absol. To have or e.xercise a soothing or 
tranquillizing influence. 

2728 Young Love Fame \t. 194 Ladies supreme among 
amusements reign ; By nature bora to sooth, and enter tain . 


1797 Jane Austen Sense < Sens. (1849) 260 Elinor, im- 
patient to soothe, though too honest to flatter. 2809 Byron 
To Florence xi, ’Twill soothe to be where thou hast been. 
2850 Tenn>*son In Mem. Ivi, O for thy voice to soothe 
and bless 1 1871 Garroo Mat. Med. (ed. 3) 171 The decoc- 
tion., is employed as an external application to allay pain 
and soothe. 

Hence Soothed (sMiIfd)^/, a. 

*599 Jo^soN Cyntkiots Rev. v. vi, Like an envious 
wretch, That glittext onely to his soothed scife. x6.. The 
Distracted Emperor in Bulten O. P. IIL 184 What will 
not soothed prynces? xSio Keats St. Agnes xxvii. Hie 
poppied warmth of deep opptess’d Her soothed limbs. 
1839-5* Bailey Festus 379 A rainbow of sweet sounds, 
Ju?>t spanning the soothed sense. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 
(1863) 241 A warmth which expressed her sense of his kind- 
ness and her own soothed feelings. 

Sootber (s/r'ffai), sb. Also 6 souther, [f. 

Soothe v."] 

f 1, One who assents or agrees with another; 
a flatterer. Obs. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet, lofib. Tills worlde..hath ouer 
many such as neuer honest man was, that is to sale, 
flatterers, fawners, and southers of mennes saijmges. 2593 
Abp. Bancroft Daungerous Positions iv. L 135 An Inn- 
keeper, (a receiver of all, and a soother of euery man for 
his galne). 2612 Drayion Poly^olb. xvi. 89 But soothers 
find the ■way preferment most to win. ax66r Holyday 
yttvenal (1673] 289 Wife, children, and themselves they do 
distress. They’d tire the soother Cossus. 

2. One who or that which soothes, calms, com- 
forts, etc. 

1780 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett (ed. 4) III. 237 Dear 
friend — author of many a comfort — soother of many a care. 
ct3ti Mrs. Opie in A. J. C. Hare Gumeys of Earlkant 
(1695) I. 239 Thou goest, sweet soother, every wound to 
heal. 2824 Scoi^ Ess. on Romance Misc. Wks. 1870 VI. 
164 The professional poet..b^mes the companion and 
soother only of idle and convivial hours. 2865 C. Stanford 
Symb. Christ vxi. 191 Finding in Him the hero of your proud 
romance, and the soother of your indolence. 

3. A soothing thing or influence. 

In recent use spec, an artificial teat, ring, etc., given to a 
baby to suck in order to quiet it. 

2794 R. J. SuLiVAN View Nat. 1. 19 The warm.. affections 
are in every instance the soothers of melancholy. 2B03 
Jane Porter Thaddeus (1826) III, xv. 326 Those gentle 
amiabilities which are the soothers and sweeteners of life. 
2841 Lytton Nt. d- Morsu I. vi, A pipe is a great soother. 

Soo'tlier, V. Ir. Also soodher, [f. Soothe u.] 
irons. To blandish, cajole, flatter, etc. 

i8« Lover Handy Andy you help it?’ ‘1*11 

soother him' {sc. a horsej. 1^6 F. AIathew IVood of 
Brambles 183 If they are wantin’ to soother yoiu 

Soothfast (st<-J)fast), a. and adv. Now arch. 
[OE. s6i-, sopfastx see Sooth sb. and Fast a.] 

Except in Sc. leg.nl use, the word appears to have been 
obsolete from the beginning of the i7lh cent, until its revival 
by Scott, 

A. adf. L Of persons : Speaking or adhering to 
the truth ; veracious, truthful ; true, faithful, loyal, 

cSzS Vesp. Pjit//cr Ixxxv. 15 Swi6e mildheort & so8fest. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 302 Eac we sefrugnon, hajt 
j^efyra bi ^ soSfest saB>dc sum wc^bora. 971 BUekl. 
Hom.\3-j pes man is sohflest & solT^cgcnde, cxioo O.E. 
Chron. (MS. D) aiL 1065, Her Eadward cing.,scnde soS- 
feste saule to KrKte. 2x24 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 2x24, Fela 
soSfeste men sasidon past pser w^ron manege. .ge'jpilde, 
cxzos Lav. 6535 He wes sxvitfe soSfest [v.r. sobfast] and 
swiSe wel iffxwed. a x^oq Cursor JIf. 10x89 Was neuer.. 
nan tholmoder in chastiie,..Ne nan soth-fasterhan was be. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 135 Wbar-for ilk man,.SuId.. 
knaw..How rightwes God cs, and how sothefast, CZ400 
Maundev, (Roxb.) XV. 69 Je schuld..be symple, meke and 
sothfast. CX440 Promp. Parv. 465/2 Sothefast mann or 
womann, verax. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 43 QubilJ 
1 hard tell be mony suthfost wy. Fie wald ane abljot vp in 
to the sky. 1577 P^^t. iz Fatriarcits{\6op) 102 Love ye one 
another with soothfast hearL 2581 ^(ARB£CK Bk. of Notes 
1109 Christ.. is called true or soothfast, because be only 
teacheth vs true, certeln^..& infallible things. 2612 J. 
Davies (Heref.) Muse's Sacrifee Wks. (Grosart) II. 36/2, 1 
. .weepefor what I want; that is, thy Grace, and l^ue. Then, 
as thou art still soothfast, grant them roe. x8i6 Sccyrr Antiq. 
XXV, Edie was ken’d to me. .for a true, lojsil, and^ .soothfast 
man. 2857 I^mebson Poems 79 Here am 1, here will 1 abide 
Forever to mj'self sooth-fasL 

absol. cSsS Lorica Prayer in O. E. Texts 274 Dec alle 
soclfe.ste fore-5lngia3. a 1425 Cursor M. 17459 (Trin.), .^nd 
sohfaste whenne fals Is fled HoldeJ? for]^ his owne sted. 2876 
Morris Sigurdj. 29 Thou shall know indeed. .why the liar 
g;uns in a day what the soothfast strives for late, 
fb. Const tn or ^(word, etc.). ObT. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh, X03 Pat he be 
sothfast of wordes. 1422 Ibid.^ Priv. Priv. 2x1 He sbolde 
bencSothefastein worde anddedd. 1559 Mirr. Mag. (1563) 
Bj, Abandon alt affray, be soothfast in your sawes. 2577 
St. Aug. Manual (Longman) qo, 1 know., that he [GodJ is 
Soothfast of promise. 

2. In accordance or conformity with the truth; 
true, veracious ; T just, equitable. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. John v. 30 Dom min soSfest is. 
c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Thorpe) Ixviii. 28 Hi on kin so^fassi weorc 
[L. injusiitiam tuam} syh^an ne gangan. cxzos Lay. ^ 
Nu biadcd Lajamon alcne zeZclc aion..ifat be ^eos soo- 
feste word segge to sumne. 137S Barbour Bmtce r. 3 Than 
suld stor>*s that suthfasi wcr.. Hawe doubill plesance in 
heryng. ^1400 PUgr.Soivle (Ciixton, 2483) iv.^xxxiii. S2 
Shewj'nge by quyo: reson that tlieyr sejm^e is sad and 
sothfast. 1481 in Eng. Misc. (Surtees) 39 Jn defawte of 
soothfast loiowlage; 25x3 Douglas .rifnrKfVL 1. 174 Scho I 
wes constrenit to schaw all suthfast thingts. 1559 olirr. . 
Mag. (1562) B bj. It was a southfast sentence long ago 
Thatl^tj'e men shal nes'crlackc much woe. 1567 i 
Epi/., etc. 57 b, Thus many ycarcs were spent with good 


SOOTHPASTWESS. 

} and soothlast life. 1B18 Scott Br. Lamm, xxii, Soothfast 
: tidings had assured him that this nobleman was.. to honout 
his castle at one in the afternoon. 18^ A. Cunningham 
Magic BridlCtAnniv. 136 1’U tell a tale. List, ye whogloiy 
In truth, and love a soothfast story. 

b. Of an oath or eridence. Chiefly Sc. 

<* *300 Cursor M. 6848 Bi fals godds suer yee nan, Atbes 
noiher sothfast ne man. 2481 Certif eate in Eng. Misc. 
(Surtees) 39 It is meritable to here wittenes and suthfast 
record in any cause. 2^2 Mackintosh Muniments (1903) 
8 Meritable It is to bcir Irill and suithfast witnessing to 
the merite, ^ 2561 Reg. Privy Cowicil Scot. 1. 108 To heir 
leill and suithfast witnessing in sa fer as thm knaw or 
shalbe sperit at thame; x666 Proclamation in Wodrow 
Hist. Sujf. Ck, Scot. (1830) II. 6 To bear led and soothfast 
witnessing, In so far as they know, or shall be spiered at 
them. 2732 J. LouTHfAN Form of Process (1752) 42 [as in 
prec.]. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xv, Why do not you step for- 
ward, and bear leal and soothfast evidence in her behalf? 

*t* c. Reliable, certain, sure. Obs. 

CZZ400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. xxxii. ^83 pen 
schaliou haue sopfast knowyng, To knowe hi lord m whom 
Ual a 2400 Hylton Scala Peif. ir. xlii. (W. de W. 1494), 
This is a syker felynge & a sothfast. 2593 Lodge Compt. 
Elstred 12 b, So wiser heads that knew the scourge of 
warre, Sought sooth-fast meanes to miitigate the iarre. 

+ 3 . Truly or actually that which the name im- 
plies ; true, real, veritable, very. Said esp. of God 
or of the persons of the Trinity. Obs. 

a X22S Ancr. R. 26 Almihti God, Feder, & Sune, & soSfest 
Holi Cost. CZ250 in O. E. Misc, 27 Be bet bi offrede gold, 
pet is cuuenable yeftte to kinge, seawede pet he Vfzs soth- 
fast kink. ^2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. H656 Foralshees, 
l>ai salle him se j^an, Sothfast God, and sothfast man. cz37.i 
Chaucer Troylus v, 25 She that was sothfasie croppe, and 
moore, Of al his lust or joyes here tofore.^ ^.*43® Hymns 
Virgin (1867) 47 In J>e soopfast sunne closid it was. 2456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 22 Mony was In that 
tyme callit papls, and was nocht suthfast. CX470 Goh 4- 
Caw, XD45, 1 swere be suthfast God, that settls all on sevln ! 
f b. (Jf qualities, etc. Obs. 
ciijs Lamb, Hom.S7 Mid al Jjis haue |m charite, and 
softfeste leaue and trowSe lef. cxzoo Ormin 1572 Forr sol>- 
fasst lufe barneklx 033. Ibid. 2659 patt wass wiss sojjfasst 
metle^^c. 2377 Lancl. P. PL B. xiiL 2x7 Sobrete, and 
syn^Ie speche and sothfaste byleue. 

IB. adv. Soothfastly. 

a X300 Cursor M. 22926 All fiexs pat was o Jjc man 
Sothfast sal be raised jjan. c vgjS Ibid. zSgSt (Fair.), pe xv. 

g lint hit is pe laste pat pi shiTft be made sop-fastc. 2867 
xiERSON May-Day 26, I care not if the pomps you show 
Be what they soothfast appear. 

SoO*tllfastly, Nowar^rA [f.prec.] In a 
soothfast manner; truthfully, truly, veritably, etc. 

a 890 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 Ic-.wille pst hio 
Sion so?lfestHche .. ^irymed me & minum erfeweardum. 
rz200 Orsiin 2995 Fort uss birrp UDnderrstaDndenn wel 
& sobfas-Mlike trowwenn, patt [etc.^ <2x300 Cursor M. 
0746, 1 sal on me..O thi^ tak cletbing sotbfastJi. <22340 
Hampole Psalter x. 6 He only demes sothfaslly of paire 
consciens. a 1400 Hylto.s Scm Perf x, Ixviix, (\V. de W. 
2494), He that is perfytlyand sotbfastly meke. 2456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 26 The cxposidoun of the 
visioun was suthfastly approvit. exsoo Lancelot 2397 
Suthfastly 1 will Jour ordynans in euery thing fulfylL <2 2555 
Philpot Exam. 4- Writ. (Parker Soc.) 423 Whiles sooth- 
fastly they do confess Christ to be the saviour. xBxB Scott 
Rob Roy xxiii. But, if I were to come, wad ye really and 
soothfastly pay me the siller? 

Soo'tnfastness. Now arch. [f. Soothfast 

-k-XESS.] 

1, The fact, condition, or quality of being sooth- 
fast in various senses; truth; truthfulness or 
veracity, f In soothfastness^ in sooth. 

cBzs Vesp, Psalter v. 10 Nis in mude heara soSfestnis. 
e 8^ K. .&LFRED Boeth. xxxv. § 1 peah bi^ simle com 
psere sofifaestnesse ssed oa fTserc sawle wunisende. 972 
Blickl. Horn. 17 Drihten sylfa cw’asp, ‘Ic com weg soo- 
fsstnesse *. c 1200 Ormin 12920 And liss iss sopfasstness- 
ess bord patt all mannkinn birrp sekenn. a 2300 Cursor M. 
2339 Ai iuued he sothfastnes and right. C1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 740 But now know I in verray soihfiistnesse. 
That in gret Iordschip..Ther is gret servitude. CZ4Z2 
HoccLEVE De Reg. Princ. 1199 Salomon yafe counseille, 
men shulden preyTwo th>'nges unto God, in sothefastnesse. 
2483 OxTON Gold, Leg. 393/z Sende thou in to us. .the 
gboost of sothfastnesse. c 1557 Parker Ps. K ij, For as the 
Lorde is just in worde, so loveth he sothfastnes. 2590 
Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. Ksb, These.. are of power no 
more, Where beautie leanes to wit and soothfastnes^. 
2607 NYalkisgton OpL Glass 141 True and full of sooth- 
fastnesse. 2881 Ros.setti Ball. Sonn. S2X For here sit 
I..In full surrender and soolhfastness. 

2. AVith the. Also const of (a person, state- 
ment, etc.). . 

888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Ne fo we no. . on ^ bispel 
for ffara leasena spella lufan, ac forSsmcIe wc woldon mm 
rebecnan pa so3festnesse. 972 Blickl. Horn. 55 Se ^ 
ba sobfceslnessc mid liis mupc sprecK c x<«5 Byrhtfenns 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 335 <Eftcr karresooiiesmyssc pc 
iudeisce witan heoldon- cxiqs Lamb.Hom. iisDe^kinggo 
.. sodfestne-sse i«:tapale'3 folkes siere. 237S • 

Bruce l 7 The fyrst plesance is the carpj-ng, And toe totmr 
the sulhfastnes, That schawys the thing ^ 
c 2386 Chaucer Melib. r 209 To telle 

of thinges. cx44o Registr. Aberdoiu 5m 

pe bischap-.askis M he be disire.gn^rt 
charier for pe sothfastnes to be fcnawin, 

Cron. Scot. II. 55S The sutthfastnes 

schawin. 1571 Golding Catvtn on n, 6 ceremony 
nesse of the Propbesye was shewed ^S'^nr / l i! 

of solcmne consecration. • i j 

x.27BThc qoesiion seemed to hinge on the soolhlastness 01 
a chamber maid. 

3. Personified. . ^ -r v - 

C897 K. ^Elfrud Gregorys Past. C. 409 Scbierea eac Ba 



SOOTHTtTL, 


SOOTHSAYER. 


• .hwst jIo SotSfesSnes^urh hie selfe cwae?. a x^poCursor 
9545 pc first o J^am was cald merci, pe toJ>er was batten 
solhfastnes. 1377 Langl. P, PL B. xvi. 186 pe secounde 
of {>at sire is sothfaslnesse, Jilius. c 1400 Love BonavenU 
MtW, (1908) 17 This doujter sothfastnesse seith that sche 
perisshetb. 

SootIlfal(sw*pful),fl!.l O&s. or arc/t. Also 4 
sothfol, zopuol ; 9 Sc» sootlifbvr. £f. Sooth a, 
+ -FDL.] True; truthful, veracious. 

13. . £, E, AlliLP, A, 498 In sothfol gO’?pel of god ah 
my^t. 1587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed 111. 2339/1 Gods 
heavenlie grace,and soothful skill reviving Anlwerpe newe. 
18x3 Scott Trierm, in. xxxiii, Nay, soothful bards have 
saidietc,]. 18x5 Jamieson W soaik/ow servant, ovit. 

who is not an eye«servant. Lotblian}. 

Hence f Soo'thftilly adv., truly, really, Obsr^ 
1340 Ayenh, 133 A1 l)et he hedde..he yaf uor J>et he wes 
zohuolliche poure. 

Soothfnl (sw'Sfiil), a.2 [f. Soothe v , Cf. 
Sooth fl, 4,] Soothing; restful, 

1886 J. Ashby-Sterrv Lazy Minstrel (1892) 163 Sweet 
are the zephyrs, hay-scented and soothful. 2896 — Tate 
Thames iv. (29031 28 A picture.. agreeable to the eye and 
sooihful to the mind. laid. 36 There was an indescribably 
soothful feeling about the place. 

Soothing (sMtSig), vbl. sb. [f. Soothe w.] 
The action of the verb, in various senses. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS, xlix. 185 For jif 
Ijou woldest hit putlc to sowing pat he seyde ouur ni3t 
vppon he morwening. 0x400 Destr, Troy 11495 Thus 
soielly with sothyn he set horn a cas, What fortune might 
falle. axs^x Greene Jos, /K, 1131 WhiUt cloking craft 
with soothing climbes so high. 2607 Hikron Wks* I. 430 
Secret soothing and flattering of the heart. 2651 Hobbes 
Leviaik. ii. xxx. 284 The soothing of tlie people in their 
unreasonable, or irremediable grievances. 2702 Rowe 
TamerL l. i, Away, Deceiver ; 1 will not hear thy Soothing. 
2813 Scott Rokeby iv. x, 'Twas long ere soothing might 
prevail Upon the child ^to end the tale. 2847 Helps 
Erieuds in C, i. iii. 40 This (trouble] appears, .unworthy of 
having any remedy, or soothing, thought out for it, 
b. pL (In first quot. = soolhsayings.) 
xs8x Stanyhurst jEneis lii. (Arb.) 78 Gods, quod he, this 
messadge turne you to a prosperus omen. Cancel theese 
menacing soothings, thee godlye reseruing 2602 Dent 
Pat/iiu, Heaven 372 Whether it bee more meet that I 
should belceue the Scriptures, or your soothings iudge you. 
*745 W. 'I’liOMPSON Sickness v. 135 Ideal sounds Soft-wafied 
on the Zephyr’s fancy’d wing, Steal tuneful .soothings on the 
easy ear. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxv. The sooth- 
ings of sympathy and the delicate arts of benevolence. 


Sootlling (sw-Mig),///. a. [f. as prec.] 

+ 1 , Flattering, blandishing ; specious, plausible. 
»S?9 Shaks., cte Pass. Pitgr. i, O, love's best habit is a 
soothing tongue. 1603 Dauiel Lady A ttne Clifford 76 The 
tongues of praise. And troopes of soothing people, that 
collaud AH that we doe. 1S44 Mii-ton Bueer on IHv. Wks. 
1831 IV. 338 Under a false and soothin ' title of Marriage. 
1671 — P. R. III. 6 At length collecting all his Serpent 
wiles, [he] With soothing words renew’d, him thus accosts. 
2 . That soothes, calms, quietens, etc.; pacifying, 
mollifying. 

J746 Francis tr. Horace, Eftst. i. i. 49 The Power of 
Words, and soothing Sounds appeaseThe raging Pain. 2766 
Fordyce Serm. Yug, IVm. (1767) II. 3<I‘L 240 From an 
agreeable young woman. .it is incredibly soothing, 
Southey Thalaba vx. ix, Lull’d by the soothing and in- 
cessant sound, The flow of many waters. *849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, i. I. 92 Had the King been wise, he would have 
pursued a cautious and soothing policy towards Scotland. 
2872 Black Adv, Phaeton xiL 160 The soothing influences 
of dinner had departed. 

b. Spec, Of medical applications, drugs, etc, 
2896 AUbuit's Syst. Med, I. 422^ Infants who are being 
drugged by unscrupulous nurses with ‘soothing syrups or 
other opiates. 2899 Ibid, VIlI. 597 The affection 9*®* 
appears in a few weeks under an iron tonic and a soothing 
application. 

SoO'tliingly, adv, [f, prec. +- ly 2.] in a 

soothing ('t’^ansible, or flattering) manner; so as 
to soothe, quieten, tranquillize, etc. 

x6x2 Shelton Quix. i. 386 Hercwithall Anselmo rested 
the most soothingly and contentedly dcceiued, that could be 
found in the world. 2648 Hexham ii, Smeeckelick, Klaiier- 
ingly, Soothingly. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho 
XXXI, So soothingly be-iutiful was the scene around ber(ctc.]. 
2817 Shelley Rev, Islam r. Iviii. s An eye of blue Looked 
into mine, like moonlight, soothingly. 2832 Lyttos Engene 
/f.i. vi, ‘ You do not suffer bodily pain, I trust, asked Waller, 
soothingly. x88o Ruskin Eors Clav. Ixxxviii. 108 What 
vexed.. me, or returned soothingly to my memory. 

S 00 *tbw^eSS. . rare, [f. as prec. + -h’ESS.] 
The quality or character of being soothing; a 
soothing property or feature. 

1818 Coleridge Lett. (1895) II. 692 She is goodnatured, 
lively, innocent, but without a sooihingnc^, or something 
I do not know what that is tender. ^ 2876 Lowell Among 
vty Bks. Ser.ii. 179 In all this there is soolhmgncss indeed, 
but no slumberous monotony. ' ^ , 

SoO'tUeSS, I*. rare~^, [f, SooTH +-LES3.J 

Untruthful; false. 

1801 Campbell Warn. 78 Down, soolhicss in- 

suiter ! I trust not the tale. 

t Soo'tbly, a, Obs. rare, [f. Sooth a, + -Lyl.] 

Soothful, truthful; true, real, etc. 

£888 K. jElehed Boeth. xxxviii. § s pmert me mclre 
nanwuht swa sofSlic swa me 

Cursor M. 13443 hot John was sothlist in tans. <11400 
Minor Poem} K Version MS. xlv. a SoSeli I wol 3011 

ielle or gentj^ Ihesu. 1777 

Dear was the kindlie love which Kalhrin bore This cr^ked 
Ronion, for in sootbly guise She was her genius and her 
counsellor. 
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Sootbly (s77*])li), adv, (and cmj.\ Now arc/t, 
[f. Sooth a, -t- -ly -.] 

1 . In or with sooth or truth; truly, verily; as a 
matter of fact ; assuredly, certainly, really ; indeed. 

Freq, in OE. and ME. ; from CX450 to c 2600 chiefly Sc, 
Very rare m the 17th and 18th centurie.-?. 

^ cBzs Vesp, Psalter Ivil, 2 etf hO(i\kelL.vere]..Tcht. 
wisnuse sprcocaS. ^950 Lindisf, Gosp. Mark xv. 39 S08. 
hce nionn Qes sunu godes wajs. 972 Blickt, Horn, 59 ijwyjje 
sohhee we magon 5eJ»encaii hast bit bi> dea|jes yiding. 
exx7S Lamb. Horn, 25 Sooliche me Jjunched..i>et al i»as 
wrake is icumen ouer alle peode. cxzoo Ormin 6445 j-ar 
wass sene hatt 5ho wass So)>Hke Godess inoderr. c 2275 
Sinners Beware 27510 0 ,E. Misc., Sopliche betere hcom 
were, */at hco ibore nere. ^1300 Havelok 276 Sofjlike, in a 
litell] h^awe,^ Al Engelond of him siod awe. 2340 Ayenb, 
74 Vor huo hier him demh zo)>Uche, him ne worh non hede 
to by uorlore. 239310 Collectanea Topogr. (1836) HI. 256 
We.. were confenes sotheltchein dede sesyd in the Manere 
ofSlaplone. ^ r2430jP/i^. Ly/Manhode \. Ixxvi. (1869) 45 
Soothliche Ihcl tnei wolden preysen my seyinge. 2590 
Spenser F , Q. hi. ii. 14 Ne soothlich it is easie for to read, 
Where now on earth, or how he may be found. 

0 . a t^oo Cursor M, 2552 Our lauerd steuen Sothli till 
him spak in sueuen. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 364 She 
WLste sothely he Was forlhe vnto his shippes agoon. c 1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) vii. 27 Sothely it es 0031 likly jxxt i^ai 
schold be graues. ^ C2449 Pecock Repr, i. xi. 53 Sotheli if 
cny man vnknowith, he schal be vnknowun. 25x3 Brad- 
shaw St, Werburge 177 Secular prcstes expulsed sothely 
were From diuers monasteries. 1596 Spenskr F. Q. v, x, 8 
For soothly he was one of matchlesse might. 1599 Brovgh- 
ton*s Let. vi. 20 And soothly so you meant. 2721 Ramsay 
To R, H, B. tit, it sootbly shaws them they can spare A 
rqwth to spend. 2826 Hoqd Irish Schooim, xxvii, So soothly 
kind is Enn to her own I 1850 Clackip. ACschytus II, 286 
Soothly a woriliy deed, a pleasant tale For future years to 
tell 1 2882 Swinburne Mary Stttart iv. iii, I would know 
soothly if your mind be changed. 

Y- *375 Barbour Bruce \t. 32 Qiihen the Gallowais vist 
suthly, That he wes with a few inenBhe. a 2400-50 Alex- 
ander 1962 Suciiely l>ou knawes, And wete huu wcle (etc.). 
C2470 Henry Wallace viii, 877 Yhe may nocht wyn ws 
sutnlie, thucht ye bid. c 1550 Holland Crt. / enus Prol. 
13 The thrid clepit is Colerike suithlle. ^ 2588 A. Kmc tr. 
Canisius* Catech. X05 Quhilk office suthlle can na maner of 
vayis appertein to wemen. 

b. With say^ iell, etc. 

a; 2000 Elene 317 (Gr.), Weras.. l>a me soSHce seegan 
cunnon . a 1225 A ncr, li, 108 Leorne hit seorne of him l)et 
tu hit kunne, ant muwe so'..liche siggen. CX275 Lav. 26210 
Ne may no man mid mou>e so}>llciie segge of haluendeal 
l»an folkc. 23. . Cursor M - 2398 (GOlt.), 1 can noghi say Jjc 
sothlier. <^2340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 6x75 Suthly I say 
yhou, swa yhe wrogbt. 2385 Chaucer AT*/, V T, 341 Whan 
that oon was deed, sothly to telle, His felawe wente and 
sought him doun in helle. 2426 Auoelav Poems 19 Thus 
saych Marke sothely. <;x48o Henrvson Reas, Death fy 
Man 18 Thay call me deid, Suthly 1 the declair. 2564 
Lady A. Bacon tr. yewePs Apot, v. I § 3 Sooibely to sale, 
no man . . woulde thinke the Jewes lawes . . to be ne we. 258a 
Stanyhurst Hlneis il (Arb.) 46 King: mi faith I plight 
becre, to relate tliee veritye soothlye. 2619 H. Hutton 
Follie's Anai, (Percy Soc.) 3 Of this same point I cannot 
soothly say. a 2655 Hales Gold. Rem, (1673) 48 He was 
fain., to crave aid of his EquivocaiingSophistry, and sootbly 
to tell them, 1 have seen your face as the face of God. 2805 
Scott Last Minstrel 11, 1, Then.. home returning, sootbly 
swear Was never scene so sad and fair ! 2872 Rossetti 

Poems, Love's Noctum viii, Master, is it soothly said That 
[etc.]? 

1 2 . Used to render L. autem, cnim, ergo, etc. Obs, 

eSzs I'esp. PsalierW. 6 Ic so'olice <.cseted..eam cyning. 
^975 Rushw, Gesp. Matt, i, 19 loseph so-»licc hire wcr..ne 
walde(etc.J, a io$o Liber Scintill, 2 ,a:nne sohlice 

[L. tunc enim\ mann fulfremed ys. <1x300 E, E. Psalter 
xxxvL 35 Lauerd soth-Iikc noght letc sal he Him in his hende 
to be. 2382 WvcLiF Matt, xii. 15 Sothely Jhtsus witynge, 
wente awey thennes. c 2460 Eng, Reg, Oseney Abbey 
(1907J 89 To he which sothly entente he for^aide Executours 
stryfTe, saying (claj. ; 

Soo'thment. rare'^K £f. Soothe z'.J A sooth- ; 
ing influence. ^ I 

Academy z8 h^r, ^62/1 Oh, the placidity, the soft | 
soul-sootliment of Jiving in the country ! j 

i* Soo'tli3i€SS. Obs, £f. Sooth a, -f -NESS.] j 

1 . The lad, quality, or condition of being true | 

(in various senses) ; truth or verily; fidelity, faith- ; 
fulness; reality, fact : a. Without article. I 

CX275 Passion our Lord 365 in O, E. Misc., po seyde , 
pilates him to, hwat is sohnessc. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
983 Vor me mai bet sohnesse of he moder fan of he fader 
iwile, 2387 'i’FEviSA.//////r«(Rolk) 1. 71 Famcharis false., 
fallih out of mynde, o;»er i-: despreued by sol^cnesse i-knowe. 
CX440 Eng. Cong. Ireland 202 He was, .of mych speche, 

& lyiel sothnessc. 1530 Palscr. 273/x Sothencsse, ueritL 
2587 GotniNG De Mornay iv, (1592) 43 Vcrcly the most in 
effect that we can knovve concerning his being... whether 
wc icrme it Soothness^ or Wjsedome,.,or Godhead, ..it 
cannot fit him. ^ , , , 

personif. 2362 Lancl. P, PI. Pi, ii. 263 Sopnesse sauh hem 
wel and seide bote luyle. 

b. In soothness, in truth, reality, etc. 

CX1S6 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T, 261 Saysl thou thus to me 
In 5othencs,or in drem I herkne this? c liooA/ol. Loll. 27 
Wan he is hus iugid & rettid of men, how he be not so in 
sohnes. 2422-20 Lvoc, Chron. Troy i. 330 For m solh- 
nessc of al her was noon That lyuc mj^t by that fatal lawc. 

2 . \N ith the. The truth. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7236 Hu wepe & made deol ynou 
vor hii scye 1^ sohnessc. 1340 Ayenb,p\ Hede he zopne-se 
of he binge pet me wyle zelfc. c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. 
vi. (186B) 26 Ne neuer nas 311 day pat mnte putte me oute 

of 1^ sohnessc of hat sentence, , , 

t Soothsaid, ///.a. Obs.-^ [Cf. Soothsay u.] 
Prophesied, prognostiaited. 


zS8j Stanviiurst /Ends i. (Arb.) i8 But this her hole 
meaning a southsayd mysierie letted That from thee Troians 
should branch a lineal o^pring. 

tSoO'thsaw. Obs. Also sooth aaw. Forms: 
I so 1 !sasu, -sajs, 2 Bo'S-, 3 sop-, sothsa^e, 4 
sopsagh, 5 sothesaugh ; 3-4 sop-, 4 soth-, 4-5 
sothesawo, 6 sothsaw; 4 soop-, 5 soothsawe 
6 -saw. [OE. seSdsa^te : see Sooth a. and Saw sb.^ 
In later use sometimes not a comb., but a simple 
collocation of adj. and sb.] 

_ 1 . The or an act of speaking the truth ; (one’s) 

1 truthfulness, truth. 

I £9^ Lindisf. Gosg. Matt., Int. 7/2 SoOspell vel .wiSsasa 
[ = htstona]. a 10*3 Wulfstah Hom.x. (1883)74 On manna 
sehviylces mode and muSe soi'sasii stande. c 1380 Wvclif 
'Pleat. Seh tVks. HI. 6 AjOin hem pat in hlindenes of malice 
pursuenme for my sooiisawe. cHooRoiii. Rose fiiasThough 
that thou shuldist for thi sotlie-sawe Ben al to-beien and to- 
drawe. c moGesiaRoin. xlv. 175 (Harl. MS.), My felowe 
for his EOthe sawe, hatlie loste his lyf. c 1483CAXTOH Effi. 
Chaucer’s H. Fame d v, This noble man Uederey Chaucer 
fynysshyd at the sayd conclusion of the mttyng of lesyng 
and sotbsawe. 

2. A true saying, statement, or account; a truth. 

a, a 2^ Owl 4- Night. 1038 Hit w.is iseid in olde la^e, 

An jet ilast hilke sohsaye [etc.]. <1x300 Cursor M. 8912 

For ye louc o his soth-sagh. 2362 Lancl. P, PI. A. xi. 16 
Al h® soh sawes L-ai Salamon seide euere. c 2384 Chaucf.k 
It .Lame 2089 A lesynge & a sad soih*sawe. C2430 WycliffiU 
Bible Pref. Kp, ix, b or it is an old sotlisawe, to the auarouse 
man as wel lackith the good that he hath, as that he hath noL 

0 , CX25G Gen, 4r Ex, 14 Ut of latin ?-i.s song is dra3en on 
engleis ^eche, on so3c sa^cn. C2330 R. Bbunne 
Wace (Kollsi 2298 Sey me he sqpe sawe: How mykel 
louestou me wyh wylle? C2384 (Jhaucer H. Fame t-jb 
Ihou shalt here. .moo lydynges, Bothe sothe sawes and 
leysinges. 15x9 Interl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 17, I., 
gyve the absoluclon For thy soth saws ; stande up, Jack- 
daw I CZ530 Hickscorner (1905) 129, I came,. to preach 
and teach of God’s sooth saws Aj'enst vice. 

Soothsay (sw']>s^), sb. Forms: 6 aothsay, 
6-7 eouthsaye, 6, 9 soothsay, 6 -saye, [Back- 
formation from Soothsayer or Soothsaying vbl, 
sb , : cf. prec. Also written as two words and 
oceas. with hyphen.] 

tl. A true orvi&e saying ; a proverb, saw. Ohs,'“^ 
*549 Latimer Sev. Serm. he/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 97 An old 
soth say, but thoughe the sayinge be none of the newisl 1 
fearc me yet is it one of the trwesl, 

2. A prediction, prognostication, or prophecy; 
an omen or porlent, 

2582 Stanyhurst AEneis iv, (Arb.) 96 0 the superstitions 
of beldam trumperye sooth say.s. 2590 Sfenser b', Q» n. ix. 
51 Sbewes, visions, sooth-sayes, and prophesies. 2634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav, 219 Those foretelling Southsayes.. which 
without question were knowne unto this Madoc. 2641 
Bkichtman Predki. 2 Merlin,, .whose South-sales (for so 
they called them in old time) have proved true even to these 
latter daves. 2870 Rossetti Poems, House 0/ Life vil. 
1 hey told me she was sad that day, (Though wherefore tell 
what love’s soothsay*, Sooner than they, did register?)- 

b. Without article. (Good) omen; soothsay- 
ing, piognostication. rare. 

2590 Spenser F.Q. 111. viiL 50 Aye me,.. the signes be Siid, 
And but God turne the same to good soothsay, That Ladies 
sufetie is sore to be drad. 2831 tr. Tieck's Old Plan 0/ 
Mountain, etc, 246 Do not you seem to know everything, or 
else to have learnt it by soothsay? 

SoO'tllsay,z'. rare. Also 7 southsay. [Back- 
formation fiom SooaHSAYEit or Soothsaying vbl. 
sb. Cf. OE. s 66 secgan to say or speak truly.] 
iutr. To make predictions, to foretell future events ; 
to predict, prophesy. Also with il. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. hr Cl. I. ii. 52 Go you wilde Bedfellow, 
you cannot Soothsay. z6xx Cotcr., Diviner, to diuine, 
presage, soothsay it. 2652 Gaule Magasirom. 226 Where- 
fore suflumigations are wont to be u.sed to them that are 
about to southsay, for to affect their fancy. 2736 Ains- 
worth Lnt.Dict, II, Vero,.,Ko soothsay, as wisards, and 
wise women dp. x8^ Blackie jEschylus II. iCo Even he 
soothsaying sings that the Argivc camp Holds midnight 
council to attack the city. 2877 Daily News 19 001.6/3 
The next fortnight may therefore be pregnant with news, 
good or evil to the Turkish cause— who will soothsay? 

Sootbsayer (s77*|)S^:3j). Forms: a. 4 zoj) 
ziggeie, soth8egger(e, 4 sop-, eothseyore, 
-seiere, 5 -seyer, 5-6 -sayer, 6 sothe-, soyth- 
sayer, 6 soothsaier, 7- soothsayer. ^ 
southeseyer, 6-7 southsaier, 6-8 -sayer. £/. 
Sooth sb, or a. -f Sayer sb."] 
f 1 . One who speaks the truth ; a truthful or 
veracious person. Obs. 

2340 Ayenb, 256 Senekes zayh ne lackck to greate 

Ihordcsbotezok ziggercs. Vornibabbehlycjcrcsand vlalours 
to greate cheape and veawe zob ziggercs. 2390 Gower 
Con/, ill. 164 Tlie Sothselere iho was lief, Which woldc 
noght the troulhe spare. ri4oo in Hctrig Arehrv CJy. 
306 Beitre b chidyng of a sok-scycre pen dcccyuyng of a 
fo.syngere. 2612 Milton Apol, Smect. Wks. xSji 111 . 300 
In that which follower he does not play the Soothsayer but 
the diabolick slanderer of prayers. 

2 . One who claims or pretends to the power of 
foretelling future events; a predictor, prognos- 
ticator. ^ ^ 

o. 2382 Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. 223/ Johannes Say, Sotb- 
5eggerc. 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in \Vr.-W{iIcker 59s Pf astro- 
;;/ar/VwJ,a sothsej'er. cx^^i Chast, Cpddes Chyld, 53 Some 
sheew prophecyc in the spyritc of dcuil as ben ihise men and 
wymen whiche men calle dyuvnours or soth«ycrs. 2535 
CovERD-iLE Isaiah viii. 29 Yt they saye vnto you: askr 
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SOP. 


councel at the sojthsayers, witches, charmers and con* 
iurers. *599, B. Jonson Cyttihia's Rev, ii. v, Sow-gelders, 
and Sooth-saiers. Gipsies and laylcrs. x6o6 Shaks. Ant, 
«5* Cl. I. ii. 2 Where’s the Soothsayer that you prais’d so to 
th’ Queene? 1665 Manley Grotixts' Low C, li^ars 965 
^Vhile their Sooth*sayers..draw the Peoples minds chang- 
able by Superstition, now this way, now that way. 1732 
Lediabd Sethos JI. vil 36 We are guided here by priests 
and soothsayers. » 1791 Cowper Iliad ii. lots Merops, 
expert in the sooth-sayer’s art. 1821 'Qwioii Snrdaxtap. ii. i, 
Now were I a soothsayer, I would have boded so much to 
myself. 1878 J, H. Gray China II. xvii, 3 Blind sooth* 
sayers are to be met with in all parts of the empire. 

\sti2Chnrchw,Acc.St,Marg;.^ Westm. (Nichols, 1797) 
4 Recieved of the Soulheseyer for iv Tapers, a 1548 Hall 
Chron.y Hen, Vly 27 Jone the Puzel, wliom he vsed as an 
oracle and a southsaier. 1596 Lodge Divel C&nitfred G iij, 
Some be shepheards, some southsaiers, and so of other 
crafts and trades. 162X Burton Anat, Mel, i. ii. in. ii. 125 
Some Soiithsayer, wise*man, fortune«teller, or Physition. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. (1650) 12 On this founda- 
tion were built the conclusions of Southsayers in their 
Auguriall and Tripudiary divinations. 1727 De Foe Syst, 
Ma^ic I. i. (1840) 20 By this study they obtained the name 
of southsayers and astrologers, added to that of magicians, 

3. transf. An insect of the family Mantidx ; a 
mantis (cf. qnot. 1855). 

1855 Dallas in Orr^s Circ. Sci.^ Org. Nat. TI, 359 An- 
other prev’alent superstition regarding these creatures is, 
that if they be asked the way to a place they will immedi- 
ately indicate the right road by holding one of their legs 
in that direction, — hence the name of Roothsayers^ often 
applied to^ these insects, c 1884 Cassell's Nat. Hist, VI, 13 
The Mantidae, Praying Insects, or Soothsayers. 

Hence Soo*tlisayere:ss, a female soothsayer. 
Soo’thsayersMp, prediction, soothsaying, or 
skill in this. 

1648 HpcHAM II, Een IPnerseggeresse, ofte waerseghster, 
a Shee-divine, or a Soothsayere^se. 1828 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. ni. (1863I 118 He had the good fortune to 
foretell.. the downfal of Napoleon Buonaparte — a piece of 
sooihsayership which has established his reputation. 1875 
Stevenson in Colvin Lett, (jgoi) II. 92 ‘Yes, my dear,* 
replied the soothsayeress. 

Sootlisayiug (st 7 -J)S?:iq), (vdl,) sO. Also 6 
soythsayenge, 6-8 soutliaaying. £f. Sooth sd, 
or a. + Saying (yd/,) 

1 . The practice of foretelling the future or the 
course of future events ; prediction, prognostication. 

XS3S CovERDALE Ecclus. xxxiv. 5 Soythsaycngc, witch- 
craft, sorcery, and dreaminge is but vanyte. az$gt H, 
Smith IF'4^x.(i867)II, 412 He used soothsaying and divina- 
tion.^ x6to Holland Camden's Brit, WonderfuII skil- 
full in Sooth-saying by the Inspection of Beasts inwards. 
z652-d2 Heylin Cosmogr, iii. (1682) 21 Famous for South- 
saying, and accounted the first Interpreters of dreams. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iii. (1840) 61 If the wi'^e men 
. . did not daily produce some new discoveries, it was evident 
the price and rate of southsaying would come down to 
nothing. 1850 Maurice Mor. ^ Met. Philos, (ed. 3) 8 They 
practise magic and soothsaying : they are the advisers of 
the king. 1906 J. Orr Problem of O, T, xii. 454 Such a 
view puis prophecy on a level with ‘soothsaying ’. 

2 . An instance of this; a prediction or prophecy. 

XS3S Coverdale Micah v. 12 All wiichcraftes will I rote 

out of thyne hande, there shall no mo Noythsayenges be 
within the. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's l^oy. iv. 
xix. 134 The art magick, and all other sorts of snuthsayings. 
1629 Gaule Holy Madn. jso At length [he] is content to 
yield to others Sooth-sajdngs before the Testimony of his 
owne Conscience. 1653 Holcroft Procopius^ Pers. War i, 
30 Hearkning to impious South-sayings, vainly foretelling 
to him the Imperiall dignity. x854 Swinburne /aAz/x/A 
20C9 Also for visions that were, And sooihsayings spoken in 
sleep. 

So Soo’tUsay.'ijig ppl. a., that acts the part of 
soothsayer ; of the nature of, or characterized by, 
soothsaying. Now rare. 

1550 W. Lynne Carton's Cron. 24 Sibylla . , signifietb . . a pro- 
pbeti^se or southsayenge woman. 1634 Milton Comtts 
874 By scaly Tritons winding shell, And old sooib-saying 
Glaucus spell. x6s2 Gaule Magasirom, 280 It was a 
soothsaying divination that provoked to doe the deed. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic i. iv, (1840) 114 How much were it to 
be wished, that some of our southsaying wits, who are 
neither wise men or southsayers [etc]. X91X W. W, Fowler 
Relig. Exper. Rom. People xxix. 296 We hear, .a great deal of 
wandering soothsayers, soothsaying families, and oracles. 

Soo*tily, adv. [f. Sooty iz, In a 
sooty manner. 

i838 Lowell Lett. (1894) IL x. 405 Silently and sootily 
pervasive as the fog. 

Soo’timaa. noncc'Wd. [f. Soot jAI or Sooty 
a.] A chimney-sweep. 

1810 Sir a. Bosuell Edinh. Poet. Wks. (1871) 49 Reck- 
less of the bright Lochaber axe. The sable sootiman would 
dust his sacks. 

Soo'tiness. [f- Sooty a. -h-NESs.] The con- 
dition or property of being sooty; dirtiness or 
blackness from, or as from, soot, 

1611 Cotcr., Enligihet soot, sooiinesse; smoakinesse. 
c x6z8 Donne Senn. Iv. (1640) 557 There growes a black- 
nesse, a sootinesse upon the soule, by custome in sin. X727 
in Bailey (vol. IIj. x866 Spectator 1 Dec. 1339 Ever^’ new 
addition. .is Nuccessively hailed.., and then passes into 
deserved contempt and sootines^. 1892 Photogr. Ann.'ll. 
7XZ That dense sootiness which so frequently spoils collo- 
type work. 

Soo*tisll, a. rare. [f. SooT rAI] Sooty. ^ ♦ 

*582 Stanyhurst jEfieis iv. (Arb.) iix The wyne, in 
powring, lyke bfo^ black sootish apeered. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep.33^ Thincs become blackc by a sootish 
and fuliginous matter proceeding from the sulphur of bodies 
torrified. 
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S 00 *tless, a* [f. Soot jA^] Free from soot. 

x^ Nature 8 May 25 There is nothing to prevent even 
such towns,. from having atmospheres at least as sootless 
as that of I.ondon. 

t Soo'tly, aeiv. Obs, rare. Forms : 2 swot- 
lice, 3 awoteliche, -luche, 7 swootly. [f. swot 
SooT a. + -iiT In a sweet or pleasant manner ; 
sweetly. 

<xzx25 in Napier Conirih. 0 ,E. Lex. 60 Heo bj-S swa 
swotlice ^efostrede. a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 1392 Ah heo ham 
onswerede, & swoleliche scidc (etc.). ^X230 Halt Meid. 
4 * He vnderfeS bUSeliche, & biclupped swoteluche, he 
alre lamukest. 1614 J. Davies Willy 4- Wernoche ^Vks. 
(Gro^arl) II. 20 Chaplets. .To crowne their scalpes that 
couth most swootly sing. 

t Soot-meat. Obs-^ [f. Soot a. Cf. OE. 
swdtmettas^ A sweetmeat. 

16x4 J. Davies (Heref.) 20 Wks. (Grosart) II. 19/x 
For, fro thy Makings, milke, and mellie, flowes To feed the 
Songster-swaines with Aits soot-meats, 
t S 00 *tneBS. Ohs. Forms : 1 fiuotnis(s0, swot- 
nysse, 3-4 swot-, 4 swote-, snotnessc; 4 soot- 
nes. ^ [f. Soot a. +-kE 3S.] The character or quality 
of being sweet ; sweetness. 

rxooo in Cockayne Shrine 16 Mycel swolnysse staenc. 
exooo Rituate Eccl. Duneltn. (Surtees) 88 In .steneg svot- 
nlss^, in odore suavHatis. a 1225 Ancr. R. 92 Efter het 
me iveleS his sweie swotnej^e,— efter he* rne luue^ hine 
more Of^er Icfvse. a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 28 pe saotnesie 
hat her-of com, velde al hat Jond. 1382 Wyclif Numb. xv. 
3 Brennjmge smelle of swetnes [v.r, soolnes) to the Lord. 
— Ecclus. xxiv. 23, I as a vyne frutede swotnesse of smel. 

Sooty (suti), a. forms: 3 soti, 3, 5 Boty, 
4- sooty, 6-8 sootie ; 5 soyty, sutty, 6 swuttie. 
[f. Soot a. + -y. Cf. ON- and Icel. sd/tgr, 

^ISw. sologhery Sw. soitg. 

It is difficult to regard the early south-western suit Suty 
as a mere variant of this.] 

1 . Foul or dirty with soot; covered or smeared 
with soot ; full of soot. 

a 1250 Olvl 4- Night. 578 pu art dim, an of fule howe, An 
hinchest a luiel son [v.r. soty) clowe. c 1386 Chaucer Nun's 
Pr. 12 Ful sooty ^vas hir hour, and eek hir halle. a 1400 
Oc/avian Soo Clement broghtc forthc schelde and spere,.. 
Soyty [v.K sutty] and alle vnclene. <rz44o Prowp. Part'. 
465/2 Soty, or fowlyd wythe soot, fuligittosus. 1530 
Palscr. 325/1 Sooty, full of sowte as a ebjunnay xs^suyextx. 
*599 Nashe Lenten Stuff VlVs. (Grosart) V. 275 Hee.. 
hung tjhe residue. .in the sooty roofe of his shad a drying. 
x62S K. Long tr. Barclay*s Argenis ii. xxii. 143 They are 
still sniokie and sootie and in all their colour shew they 
come from the fire. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 301 Till 
from above In thunder Jove his sooty bolt down threw, 
X700 T. Brown tr. Fresnfs Amusent. 21 Here a Sooty 
Chimney-Sweeper takes the Wall of a Grave Alderman. 
1773 J. Berridce Wks, (1864) 96 His own sooty cap is full 
as .good as your rusty ^nnet. x8i8 Scott Br. Lavtm. 
xviii. He found that faithful servitor in his sooty and 
ruinous den. 1895 Meredith Amazing Maxriage viii, 
When the wind pufis down a sooty chimney the air is filled 
with little blacks. 

transf, 1740 Somerville Hobbin&t n. (1749) 1^3 ITie’ 
furious God In sooty Triumph rides dreadful. 1872 U’ennv- 
soN Gareth 4- Lynette 469 So Gareth.. underwent The 
sooty yoke of kitchen vassalage. 1878 Hare Walks in 
Land. I. iv. 128 St. Paul’s Cathedral, .has a peculiar sooty 
dignity all its own. 

b. Of the soul : Foul with sin. 

1655 Fuller Serni.y Best Act Obliv. 5 How could David’s 
soule in his youth sooty with sinne? 1680 C. Nesse 
Church Hist. 254 The sooty souls of those nobles.. under 
their white garments. 

c. Of grain : Affected by smut; blackened. 

1697 Dryden Vtrg, Past. x. 113 Unwholsome Dews.. 

That blast the sooty Corn. 

• 2 . Resembling soot in colour; dusky or brownish 
black. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T, 61 b, The blacke swuttie vLage 
of the night. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev, uL.y, Yee 
sootie coursers of the night. 1640 Quarli» Sighs ii. Wks. 
(Grosart) III. 39 Do’st thou think To glorifie thy Skill In 
Sooty Characters of Inke ? 1766 Steknk in Scoones Four C. 
Eng. Lett. (1880) 249 From the fairest face about Sl J ames's 
to the sootiest complexion in Africa. 1776 Addisonx Sped, 
No. 412 r 5 The black-bird hence selects her sooty spouse. 
18x7 Byron Beppoxviu, Not like that sooty devil of Oinello’s. 
1839 Linolev Introd. Bot.i^d.^) ^jBSooiy., ydxrty brown, 
verging upon black. X84S Gosse Ocean iv. (*849) 164 Their 
sooty wings horizontally extended, 

b. Jig or in fig context. Black, dismal. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 118, I give the Reader 
but a Sooty Relation of my Maladies. X659 W. Cham, 
berlayne Pharonnida v, 204 Slrook such a terror as if 
shadow'd by Death’s sooty vail. 1673 O. Walker Educ, 
ix. 78 Better for them to chide even without reason, then 
store up this sooty humour. 

c. In the names of birds, etc., as sooly albatross, 

owl, petrel, tern, etc. ' 

*777 G* Forster Voy. round World 1 . 91 We likewise 
saw the two before mentioned species of albatrosses.., to- 
gether with a third,. .which we named the *sooty, 1829 
Griffith tr. CwiVr VIII. 573 Sooty Albatros, Dioniedea 
Fuliginosa. 1872 Coues N. Anter. Birds 326 Sooty 
Albatross. Fuliginous brown, nearly uniform. 1884 /Arf. 
5E0 Canace obscura fuliginosa, *Sooty Grouse, z^jzlbtd. 
345 *Sooty Guillemot. 1879 ’Sooty mangabey (see Man- 
cabey). 1785 Pennant Arct. Zoot. II. 232 ’Sooty Owl, 
Cinereous Owl. 1783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. n. 

409 ’Sooty Petrel .. inhabits Otaheite. 1802 (see PctrelJ. 
i8gi Boston (Mass.) yrnt. ax Feb. 5/3 These bir^ were 
sooty petrels. 1872 Codes N’, Amer. Birds 331 
Shearwater. Dark sooty browTi. 1785 Pennant Arct. 
Zoot, IL 523 ’Sooty Tern, ..crown, bind part of the bead^ 
and neck, ^ck, and wings, of a sooty blackness. 1870 


Gillmote tr. FiguUr-: Reftitn f, Birds sSt The Sooty 
Zero KiyternaftUsginosd) inhabits the bays and gulfs of the 
Medilenanean. 1801 Latham ( 7 c«. Synop. Birds Suppl. II. 

Sooty Thrush.. .The general colour of the plumage 
IS dark greenuh brown. J7S3 - Gc«. Synop. Birds U. 

c 1880 CasssiPs 

Nat.Htst. III. II. Ihe -Sooty Water Mouse {Hydromys 
fiiliginosus) IS an tnhabitant of Western Australia, 
d. aosol. as a moth-name. 

Also Old Sooty, the Devih dial. 

1833 J. Rennie Consp. BuUcrfl. tr M. oS ITie Sooty 
{.Acosjnetia caiiginosai appears in June. 

3 . Of colours : Having a dark, dusky, blackish, 
or dirty tinge. 

{a) X597 Bp. Hall Sat. i. vii, Be shee all sootie-black, 
or bery-browne, Shee’s white as morrows milk. X730-46 
Thomson Autumn 952 Of every hue, from wan declining 
green To sooty dark. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
IV. 296 Gills sooty grey, that is, powdered with black. 
x8a8 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. J. 112 Fur sooty brown 
above, grayish below. 1855 Saiedley Occult Sciences 54 
Sooty-red was also ihe colourof Typhon. 18^ W. Phillips 
Brit. Discomycetes 406 The cups are seated on a sooty- 
black space. 

^ {b) X635 Swan Spec. PL v, § 2 (1643) 121 The things which 
it [lightning] striketh do use 10 look black, or of a sootie 
colour. 1658 R. White tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (i66o) 39 
All the white flowers are stilli^ with a sooty blackness. 
X763 Johnson in Boswell 25 June (Oxf. ed.) I. 268 By the 
heat of the sun the skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty 
hue. 1785 (see sooty tern in 2 cj. 1884 Newton in Encyct. 

XVll. 531/1'! he plumagefof the noddy] is ofa uniform 
sooty hue. 

4 . Consisting of soot ; of tbe nature of soot. 

1651 Charleton & P. ItUEpkes. ^ Citnnt. Matrons (1668) 

49 (jTDSs and sooty Exhalations, such as arise from ardors 
of the Body. 1683 Snape ATtai, Horse v. it (1686) 199 To 
be vents of the Brain, through which the impure and sooty 
excrements might exhale or evaporate. 1784 Cxjwper Tosh 
IV. 292 The sooty films that play upon the bars, Pendulous. 
X789 J. WiLLiA.MS Pfin. Kingd. 1. 211 A quantity of black 
sooty stuff being thrown up by the spade or the plough. 
2846 Greener Set. Gunnery^ 179 The barrels must be passed 
. .through that flame., until the whole are covered \vith a 
black sooty covering. 1903 A. C. Harmsworth Motors 4- 
P/o/or Driving 140 Ibe interior of the tube becoming 
blackened by sooty deposit. 

5 . Coptb,, as sooty faced, -like, -motiihed, -plumed 
adjs. 

1684 O^nvAY Atheist in. 1, One of those Sooty-fac’d Har- 
lots. 1789 J. Williams Ptin. Kingd. I. 28 A soft, sooty- 
like substance. x8o6 J. Grahame Birds of Scot. 58 The 
sooty-plum’d bedge-spanow, 1826 Blackw. Plag. XX, 5x2 
I/et not our readers imagine that this sooty-mouthed 
Libeller is poor and ignorant. 

Hence Soo-fcied/ir.j^/rf.jinade sooty, blackened. 
16x5 Chapman Odyss. xni. 635 Shirt and coat, all rent 
Tann'd, and all sootied with noisome smoke. 

Sooza, obs. form cf Soosr. 

Sop (spp), sb.^ Also I, 7 sopp,4 (9 dial,) zop, 
4 - 5 » 7 sope, 4-7 soppe ; S-i’f. (//.) saps. [OE. 
soppy sop-, app. f. the weak grade of stipan Sup 
I n ME. prob. reinforced by the 5ynon)mons OF. 
sope, soiipe (see Soup sb,), and in later senses partly 
from Sop v. 

The exact relationship of the OE. to the OF. word Is not 
clear. Cf. also MDu. safPe, zoppe (W Flem. zoPfe), soP, ON. 
sofpa (a foreign word), in the same sense.] 
i, A piece of bread or the like dipped or steeped ^ 
in water, wine, etc., before being eaten or cooked. 

a ixoo in Napier O.E, Glosses Ivi. 10 Offulam, sopp. X340 
Ayenb. 107 Ase is a zop of hot bryead huanne me nit poteh 
in-to wyn. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. {Andrew) 375 t’ane 
gaf he ilkane a sope with his hand of his awne cope, e 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 53 Jet sugurt soppes I nyl forjete, 
pou tost shyves of gode manchete [etc.]. cx4So 
Cookery Bks. 90 Iben cast the same licour vppon be Soppes, 
and serue hit forthe fore a good potage. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of jEsof V, xii, Euery daye the sayd dogge hndde 
soppes of brede, and of drye breed he hadde ynough. 2520 
Calisto ^ Plelib. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 79 with a toast in 
wine by the fire I could sit With two dozen sops the colic 
to quell. 1589 R. Harvey Pt.Perc. (i860) 9 Go to then, 
and take salt to your soppes, lest sorrow attaint them. *6x7 
Moryson lein. nr. 117 The fairest Weomen tvill dine wi^ 
the same [wine], and a sop of bread dipped in iL a 1632 T. 
Taylor Gods fudgem. 11. v. (1642) 68 He would set before 
his guests onely..two sops and a few apples. 2697 Drvdbn 
jEneid vi. 567 The prudent Sibyl had before prep^d A 
sop, in honey steep’d. x8ox Southey St, Patrick s Pnrga‘ 
tory ii, Three sops were brought of bread and wine. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Sop, a piece of bread soaked in 
dripping under the roast. 2862 C C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 
416 iiops, bread broken preparatory to being added to any 
liquid, or when so added. . x 

at/rib. axooo in 'i’horpe Dipt. Angl. (*°°5) S -7 

Anm soppeuppan an pundan. 1012 Jbui. 553 ann 

minjen cm®hmforda5..anrai sopeuppan. k,.» 

*377 Lancu P. pi. B. XV. 175 If he soupetb, 
a of speradn.deo. 163* Massinger Az/rroz a 

List IV. Hi. Yf there bee a Cerberus, yf 1 "ot To 

make three sopps for his three heads,. . Ihe cur is dnelishe 

hu^gne. ^ ^ slight 

r'k^UNNE Chron._ 7547 Ptcjeuge„ 

pat he woIde...herberue >“m ''TK A / pjlrao 

dtynke. & sc his werk. 13.. Ca-.v. tr Gr. L«r.s 3 i » 
lorde. . Eteasop hastyly. when he ''Crd' 

Land Troy AA 793? 77«r"xii: 35 

he in .be 
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morn a sop of [v^, in] wyn. — T, 631 Thanne he 

taketb a sope in fyne clarrce. a 1450 Zf///. tig la Tour{\Z(>Z) 
28 She made euery day dresse . . for hem disshes withe soppes 
of mylke. Chast. Goddet Chyldt 13 Hit is nede that 

he lake a soppe in ale or in wine before mete, c 1530 Ld. 
Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 363 Suche as wold, toke a 
sop in wine, a 1533 — Huon xiv. 38 They toke a soppe of 
wyne. 2605 Sylvester Du Bartns ii. iii. m. Law 899 Pre- 
ferring far, Ked-Herrings, Rashers, and (some) sops in Tar. 
2832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 95 When at 
the fire they’re roasting, We’re all to have sops in the grease. 

d. Sop in the pan, a piece of bread soaked in 
the dripping from roasting meat Also Jig, 

2621 Fletcher Pilgrim iii. vi, You shall have no more sops 
i’ th* pan else, nor no Porridge, 2786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett 
Juvenile Indiscr, 1, 61 A plate of toast and grease, vulgarly 
called sop in the pan. 2824 Scott Wav. xxv, This he con* 
sidered as a mere sop in the pan to stay the appetite of 
Edward’s curiosity. 

e. A dish composed of soaked bread. 

1845 Youatt Dog iu 36 Milk at first, and afterwards milk 
and sop alternately, may be used. 2892 P, H. Emerson 
Son 0/ Fetis xxxii. 334 ‘ what are you going to ha* for break- 
fast this morning?’ mother ax him. ‘A baisin of sop.* 

2 . transf, and Jig, f a. Used to denote some- 
thing of small value. Obs, 

1377 Lancl./’.P/, B. xhi. i24{He] hath, .settealle sciences 
at a soppe saue loue one. 2526 Skelton Magny/.a-zln 
Tushe, these maters that ye moue are but soppys in ale. 

fb. Used of persons in respect of some per- 
vading quality or property. Obs, 

^ C1480 Henryson Test. Cres. 407 O sop of sorrow, sonken 
intocair! O Catiue Creisseid I c 2550 Holland Cr/. 

11. 104 Thair was the sop of science, I suppois: Thair was 
the flour of fairheid [etc.]. 2605 Shaks. Learw. ii. 35 For 
though it be night, yet the Moone shines, lie make a sop 
oth’ Moonshine of you. 

c. A dull or loolish fellow; a milksop. 

a 2625 Fletcher & Mass. Elder Brother iv. i, Ye have no 
more spirit than three sleepy sops, 2859 Slang Diet, 58 
Sop^ a soft or foolish man. 

d. A person or thing thoroughly soaked or 
steeped in some \Yay. 

2594 Shaks. Rick, lITt i. iv. 162 Throw him into the 
Malmesey*Butte in the next roome...O excellent dcuict; 
and make a sop of him. 2606 — Tr, Cr, i. iii. 213 The 
hounded Waters Should.. make a soppe of all tins solid 
Globe. 1768-74 Tucker Li, Nat, (1834) II. 361 Away he 
goes to make.. a sop in the briny broth of Ocean. 

e. Something given to appease or pacify the 
recipient; a bribe. 

An allusion to the sop given to Cerberus by Aeneas : see 
Cerberus. 

• 1665 Howard Committee iv. i, Do you want some Fees? 
lie perish in a dungeon before I'le consume with throwing 
Sops to such Curs. 1723 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 576, 

I had lately a letter without a name, telling me that I have 
got a sop to bold my tongue. 284^ Bright Sp.^ Irel. 26 Apr. 
(1876) 250 This bill. .is a sop given to the priests, 2873 
Spencer Stud. Soeiol. xl 288, 1 do not want these sops and 
gratuities. 2894 Times (weekly cd.) 3: Aug. 691/3 This 
lavish expenditure., is intended as a sop to the disaffected. 

3 . A tuft of wet green grass amongst hay. 

*1642 Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 33lliemanygreenesoppes 

that are in it will bee a meanes to make it..mouIde in the 
cocke. « 2743 Relpk Poems (1747) 13 A finer hay. 
day seer was never seen ; The greenish sops already luik 
Jess green. 2828- in dial, glossaries (Cumbld., Yks., Lancs., 
^etc.). 1^3 Mrs. Toocood Spec. Yorksk, Dial. (MS.J, The 
hay is not in very good order; there are sops in It. 

4 . A copious collection or accumulation of some 
liquid ; soppy or soaked state or condition. 

2700 Rector's Bk. Claywortk (19x0) 132 Jan, 20*^, a great 
sop of wett on y* ground. 1856 Hawthorne Eng. Note^bUs. 
(1879) II. 38 A great pool and sop of blood. 

D. A thorough wetting or soaking. 

1729 Dulcinead ^OntTSAXiy Day t’ avoid a Sop, In Church 
young J— s his Head did pop. 

5 . In the names of certain fruits : (see SouB-, 
Sugar-, and Sweet-sop). Also atirib, 

czyxz Petiver Gazophyl. vii. Ixii, It grows on a sort of 
Jack or Sop Tree call’d in Luzone Rhymay. 

6. A sopper or dipper, rare'^'^. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geogr. I. 281 The English word that 
conveys the proper meaning ofTunkers is Sops or Dippers. 

Sop, Now only north, dial. Also 5 sope, 
5-6 soppe. [perh. a. ON. sopp-r ball.] 
fL A compact body, troop, or company, esp. of 

lighting men. Obs. _ . , . t - 

*375 Barbour Brace ill. 47 Samyn in.till a sop held thai. 
Ibid. VII. 567 Sa did thai all. ., Sync in a sop assemblu ar. 
Tauoo Morte Arth. 1493 Sodanly in a soppe they sette m 
att ones, e 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) ii, After 
..bei put hem in herdes and in soppes with J>e lascailt 
c i«So Merlin xiv. 218 'ITian thei lepe to horse, and g^ered 
to-geder on a soppe. ^ 1513^ Douglas eEnetdx.vii. 31 Quhar 

eondir sop of men thiUkis in a rout. 

2 . t a- A cloud ^mist or smoke. Obs. 

leia Douglas Mneidi. vL 176 Venus with ane sop of 
mi^t baith tway. And with ane d^ dud dosit round about ; 
Ibid. V. xii. 5Thai..gan behald “I^e fyre sparkis wp ileand 

thik fald I n a blak sop of reik. 

To. dial. (See qnot. 1828.) . j 1 a 

•1828 Carr Cnwen Gloss., 

hanging on the sides of a mountatn, which prognosucate 
rainf 1866 Mrs. Lynn Lisioh Ltzzte Lorlon I. xii. 

3 . A lump or mass of blacklead m the ^ound. 

Ttf rTTHiNsos Htst. Climb. II. 220 1 Blacklead] is some- 

tim^ fo^ ir«/r or floats in a body without branches. 
iSee Ht. Martineau Engl. B^es ^155 Nests or sops 
or^ltellies’ of black lead are found ‘5; 

+ Sop, ^b:^ Sc. Obs. [Cf. MDn. and Wrns. 
sop, WJflem. zop.1 Sap. 


° Sprtngand herhis..War 

soent, and with brasm hukis cattit sone, To get ther mylky 
sop and vennom blak. 1593 Dokcak Abb. Etym. (E.D.S.), 
yiigo, the natural sop. rr j \ 1, 

Sop (spp), V. Also 6 soppy, soppe. [OE. sop. 
plan, f. sopp Sop sblt Cf. WFris. sopje, MDu. 

(WFlem. sioppen) in sense i; also 
Wriem. zoppen. Da. dial, soppe, in sense 2 a.] 

1 - trans. To dip, soak, or steep (bread, etc.) in 
some liquid. Also absel. 

cxooo Artr, Leechd. II. 228 £emm hlaf xeseo'S on gate 
meolce, soppige on superne. 

12 2529 Skelton E. Knmmyng This ale, sayde she, is 
noppy, Let vs syppe and soppy, And not spyll a droppy, 
1570 Levins Manip. To soppe, offam intingere. 

*597 A. M. tr, GuillcmeatCs Fr. Chimrg, 28/2 We must 
first let him suppe in a soft dressed egge, or a morsell of 
breade sopped in wyne. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 
11^ XI, Hts cheekes as snowle apples, sop't in wine, Had 
their red roses quencht with lilies white;. 2629 Massinger 
Picture V. i, For a mess ofporridge Well sopped with a bunch 
of radish and a carrot, I would sell my barony. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe I. (Globe) 209, 1 ..let^liim see me, .sop nw Bread in 


SOPHISM. 

214 The Romans, senior sophs in their day, ever put their 
veterans m third line. 

2. U.S. = Sophomore i b. 

^17. 1 appointed Stevens a 
Soph. Waiter in the iftll. 18S0 sMacm. Mar. 
th«e sophomores, or sophimores, or sophs,. .have the 
traditional reputation of being the chief actois in such 

OR til Gunter Afiss NMy'i 

(i8yi) 8 They have come from Vale by train, singing {hat 
old-time glee with which the Sophs used to taunt the 
.rre.shes. 


a 1834 Lamb Months Misc. Wks. (1871) 399 Everything 
..is sopped in claret. 2843 James Forest Days ii. The 

E casant sat at the table, sopping his bread in the contents of 
IS jug. 2887 Ruskin Prseteriia II. 174 One might almost 
as hopeles.sly have sopped the Maiterhorn as the Joaf. 

b. To drench with moisture; to soak; also Jig,^ 
to intoxicate. 

t6Bz D'Urpev Bui^Ps Ghost 241 Like Country Vicar,., 
at a Wedding, or a Fair, Is sooner sopt than any ihere. 

2683 Moxon Mech, Exerc.^ Pfiniing'^qi When a Press- 
man has taken too much Inck, he is said to Sop the Balls. 

2725 Fam. Dict.^ s,v, June^ The Water is to be supply'd as 
you find convenient, and no longer, lest it your Stem 
too much. 2788 hlARSHALi, Yorksh. I. 310 The covering 
moist and feeble, and the sod sopt with \vet, fall heavy and 
flat to the ground. 2820 Clare Poems Rural Life (ed. 3) 

127^ The dews, bru.sh’d off from grass and flowers, Be- 
moistening sop his harden’d shoes. 2847 Emerson Repr. 

MeUf Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 348 We have been sopped 
and drugged with the air, with food (etc.]. 

C. To carry away by soaking. 

1853 Dickens Bleak Ho, ii, An arch of the bridge in the 
park has been sapped and sopped away. 

2. intr, a. 'to be, or become, soaking wet. 

1832 MissMitford in The Remembrance Strawberries 
lay sopping in their beds. 

b. Of moisture : 'i'o soak in or through. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xlvii, Sopping and soaking in 
amoi’g the leaves that formed Its pillow ; oozing down Into 
the boggy ground,. .went a dark, dark slain.^ 2894 ‘To.m 
CoBBLEJCH * (W. Raymond) Sam «J* Sabina j, The water 
just sops through the turf. 

3 . [From 3 op .r^.ij a. intr. To collect sops. 

*755 Smollett Quix, (1803) 11. 130 His necessity is not 
so great, but that be eats, ..though he may feed upon the 
leavings of the rich, or.. go a*sopping, as they term it. 
b. irons* To propitiate; to bribe. 

2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, ii. v. v, Danton and needy cor- 
ruptible Patriots are sopped with presents of cash, 
bop, obs. pa. t. Sup 
S opar, obs. variant of Supper. 

Sope (sJup). Obs. exc. north, dial. Forms : i 
sopa, 3- sope, 6-7 soape, 8 Bwoap, 9. Bwope, 

[OE. sopa (f. weak grade of siipan Sup = ON. 
and Icel. sopi QAS\t.sopi, Norw, dial, sope), MLG. 
sope, MDu. sope {zope), soop (Du. zoop), older Flem. 
sope, setipe (WFlem. zope, zeupe)i\ A draught; a 
small amount of drink, etc. ; a snp. 

czooo Sax, Leechd. II. 134 On wearmum wajtre drince 
betonican tyn sopan. ctzj$ XI Pains 0/ Hell 169 in O, E. 

Misc., Nc moten heo biden neuer o sope. 13. , E. E.Allit, 

P, B. 108 pyse ilk rcnkez,.SchuI neuer sitte in my sale my 
5oper to fde, Ne suppe on sope of my seve. cri4oo tr. 

Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 71 Dry’nke cler waiir with a 
sope of vynegre. c 2450 St, Cuthbert (Surlec>) 3301 He 
asked, may I drynk a sope? 1547 Boordk Juirod, Knowl, 
i. (1870) 123 There ale is, .smoky and ropye, and neuer a 
good sope. 2583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. (1877) xi i We ought 
neuer to take morsell of bread, nor sope of drinke, without 
humble tbankes to the Lord. 1673 Mrs. BeMn Dutch 
Lover wi. Ii, But come, t’other turn, and t’other sope, and 
then for Donna Euphcmia. 2684 Yorks. Dial, 6jo (E.D.S.), 

I sail send you back by her a soape; 2790 Mrs, Wheeler 
Westmld, Dial. 17 She gav a conny swoap oa Milk. 2828 
WiLBRAHAM Chcsfi, Gloss., Sopc, a sup; a sope of rain is a 
great deal of rain. 28*8- in northern glossaries, etc. 

Sope, obs. var. Soap sb. ; van Sowp v. Obs, 

Sopeer, Sop0r(e, obs. forms of Supper. 

Sopll(spf). coUoq, f Abbreviation ofSoPHiSTER 
and SypR 03 ronE.J 

1 . =S0PH1STER 3. (In early use also at Oxford.) 
i66x K. W. Con/, Charac., College Butter (xB6o) 68 Did 
3*ou but see him dominerc over a freshmanj.. when they 
come to he sophs the pump is his reward for bis insolencies. 

2684 Wilding in Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 260 For being created 
Sen. Soph,.. 00 00 06. x^x Mrs. D' Xayzps Academia 6 
These kindly hug young Soph,. .And of his Ca^h t a 
Farthing ease him. 2723 Bvrom Rent, (1854) I, i. 20 ihere 
is one Law, a M.A-, and Fellow of Eniraanucl, has this last 
week been degraded to a Soph, that is, the Year yelow a 
Bachelor. 1740 Gray in W. Mason Mem. \. 266 Ihe 
furniture much like that of a Soph at Cambridge for con- 
\*enience and neatness, 2794 Genii, Mag, Dec. 1M4 One 
was a Harry Soph ; another a fellow-commoner and senior 
soph. 1842 Peacock Slat. Cambr. 246 The exercise in 
the Sophs^ schools for the degree of ^chelor of .yts have 
been altogether abandoned. 1871 M. Lecrand 
Freshm, xix, 322 No longer a hreshman proper, but in all 
the budding dignity of a Junior Soph. -tit ' reasODinP. 

transf sS6o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. clxxvm III. - ; reasomng. 


Sopha, obs. form of Sofa. 

Sopham, Sophem(e, obs. varr. Sophism. 
Sophena, Sophene, obs. forms of Saphena. 
Sopheric (soie^rik), a, [f. Heb. scribe 
(see Scribe j5.1 i) +-ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
Jewish scribes or their teaching. Also So*ph- 
erism, the existence or authority of scribes as a 
learned class, 

2888 Encycl, Brit, XXIII. 37/2 A vast amount of Sonheric 
literature not to be found in the canonical Mishnah. x8oo 
* Hunter After the Exile 11. xii. 241 Sopherism was 
still a comparatively new phenomenon, 

Sopheater, obs. form of Sophister. 
t So'phi. Obs. Also sophy. [L, sophi, pi. of 
sophus, sophos, a. Gr. pi Wise men, sages. 

2598 Marston Sco. Villaniei. iii. 181 Now Sophi Ringoc? 
eate, Candi’d Potatoes are Athenians meate. loid, n. v. 194 
Some Sophy say, the Gods sell aJl for paine. 

Sophi: see Sophy. 

II Sophia ^ (sp'fia). [L. Sophia, a. Gr, ao<pia, 
f. tTO(pos wise. Cf. Sophy 2 .] 

L Wisdom, knowledge; spec, the Divine Wis- 
dom, (Freq, personified.) 

2649 J. Ellistone BehmcfCs Ep. Pref. (1886) 5 This know- 
ledg^ , . this garland, and crown of virgin Sophia. Ibid, 117 
The fair and noble Sophia., which now at present standein 
at the doore of your soule. [2788 Gibbon Decl, a- F, xl. 

IV. 91 The principal church, which was dedicated by the 
founder of Constantinople to saint Sophia, or the eternal 
wisdom.] x8^o Milman Hist. Christ. 11. 224 The great 
mother Sophia, would at length be admitted into the 
Pleroma or intellectual sphere. 2865 tr. Huf^o's Notre 
Dame ii. viL 95 Heimetics, that sopbia of all sopbias. 

2 . Used attrib, to designate the type of Jewish 
literature represented by the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus, etc. Hence So'phlan a.'^ 

•2904 Expositor Aug. 117 The influence of the Sophia- 
literature in S. Luke’s Gospel is distinctly marked. Ibid., 
Undoubtedly a Sophian word from the Apocrypha, 
t Sophia obs. variant of Sophy i. 

17XZ Fingall MSS.^ in ioth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 

V, 118 The grand Signior, or the Sopbia of Persia, or the 
Czar of Russia. 

SO'phian, rare-K [f-w/AiSoPHrl-f - an.] 
Of or pertain iiiji to the Sophy of Persia. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (cd. 2) 261 Praying for the 
prosperitie of their King, of the Sophian pedegree. 
Sophian, obs. form of Sofjan a, 

Sophie (sp'fik), a. [ad, Gr. cro^iAor, f, ao^ia 
wisdom, aoj>6s wise.] 

f L Obtained by some secret process. Obs, 

X709 True Light of Alchemy (heading), The Method and 
Materials.. composing the Sopbick Mercury and Xrans- 
mutbg Elixir. 

2 . Convejing, or full of, wisdom; learned. 

<22773 J, Cunningham On Death Geo, II, xxlv. Poems 

(1820) 461 He’ll drop the sword, or shut the sophic page 
And pensive pay the tributary tear. 

3 . Pertaining to knowledge or speculation, 

2^8 J. W, Powell Rep. Bureau Amer.Ethnol. 
p. xlv, The sophic activitle.^ so highly developed among the 
tribes of the arid pueblo region, 
b'o Bo'phlcal a , ; So*pliicaIl7 adv. 

1601 Dolman La Primand. Fr. Acad. iii. 66 It is most 
certaine, that that which. .is in those (regions) aboue, is 
seene al^ in this (world] of farre woorse condition, and as 
it were of a bastard and sophicall nature. 2739 Harris 
gjrd Ch, Isaiah 256 (T.), All those books which are called 
sophical, such as the Wisdom of Sirach, etc. 1888 {fitle). 
Thesaurus incantatus. The enchanted treasure ; or, the 
Spagyric Quent of Beroaldus Cosmopolita, in which is 
sopbically and mysiagorically declared the first matter of 
the stone. 

Sophie, obs, form of Sophy. 

SophiO'logy. [£ Gr. aoipta.'] (See quot. 1899.) 
28^ J.W, Powell igtkAnn. Rep, Bureau Ames', Etfuiol. 
p, xii, The sciences of csthetology, technology, sociology, 
philology, and sophiology. Ibid., zothAnn. Rep. 

p. clxx^ Sophioliiy, or the science of activities designed 
10 give instruction. 

bophionieter. [f. as prec.] (See quot.) 

2810 T, Stewart {iitle),Tho Sophioineicr or Regulator of 
^lentaf Power, forming the nucleus of the Moral World. 
Sophism (sp’fiz'm). Forms : o. 4-5 coffym(e, 

5 sofyme ; 4 sophim(e, 4-6 sophym(e, 5 
-ymme. P, 4-^? aopheme (6 -em, 5 Boffem-), 

5-6 sopham, 7 sophom(e. 7. 6-7 sophismo 
(6 -yame), ^ sophism, [a, OF, soff-, sophitne, 
sof~, sophisme (mod.F. sophisme), or ad. L, sophisma 
(Sp. and It. sofama. It. soff-, softsmd), a. Gr. 
coftafta a clever device, trick, argument, etc., f. 
,(To<pt((ae(u to devise, f. ao<p6s wise, elever.j 
■L A specious but fallacious argument, cither 
used deliberately in order to deceive or mislead, 
or employed as a means of displaying ingenuity in 
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SOPHISTICALLT, 


a. CX350 Commtm. Dead 218 in Horstm. AUeugt. Leg. 
(i8dx) li^Q All J)ir re.'Nons i?at J>ou here scse War my sopbim'; 
and soiillesc. CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 11 . 288 
Crist and his apostils weren not moved bi ^e.^e sophymes. 
Ibid. II 1 . 227 pis i.s a foul soffyme, a foul and a sotifdisceit. 
^1440 Capcravc Life St. h'atk. n. 817 Late be youre 
sopnym ! your lermcs arn but sour ! X474 Cakton Ciiesse 
Jii. iv. (1883) 110 The conclusions and the sophyms of 
logyque. X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. (Percy Soc.) 42 
Seven sophyms full hard and fallacyous. 1530 Palscr. 173 
Sophisme. a sophyme. 

c 1386 Chaucer SgrPs T, 547 Ne couthe man by twenty 
thousand part Contrefete the sophemes of his art. C3400 
Pom. Rose 7471 For men may finde alway sopheme The 
consequence to enveneme. ^1470^ Henry vin. 

1509 Wallace he herd the sophammis euiredeill. 1529 More 
Dialogue 111. Wks. 216/2 .Setting wilkin alone with Simkin 
disputyng lhe3rr sophem themself, a 1570 [see x b). <* X603 
T. Cartwright Confitt, Rhem. N. T. (1618) 578 The Apostle 
bad taken the measure of these words from their brawling 
and bawling Sophomes. 164* Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 378 
Those few pigmy objections, .are but like Sophoms to prove 
that two and two are not foure. 

y. 1532 More 7 '/W^I/tf^yks. 541/1 To toume their 

earnest godly sentence into friuolouse cauillacions, & 
sophismes. 15^6 Fleming Panopl. Efist. 286 They stand 
in contention with their sophismes and captious conclusion.^. 
i6xs Qhook?: Body 0/ Man 57 A captious Sophlsme, made 
to intrap the ignorant. 1654 Whitlock Zootowia 15^ How 
easie to impose Sophismes on one that knoweth no kind of 
Logick, or form of Reasoning ! ^ 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles 

IV. HI. 199 Here is in this objection a poor sophisme which 
they cal ‘ no*cause for a cause 1753 Johnson Adventurer 
No. 85 T17 To fix the thoughts by writing. .is the best 
method of enabling the mind to detect its own sophisms. 
1785 Reid Intell. Po7vers 11. x. 281 Others thought that 
the argument from revelation was a mere sophism. 1849 
Macaulay .^rV 4 Eng. v, I. 568 But no sophism is too gross 
to delude minds distempered by party spirit. 1875 Maine 
Hist. hist. xiii. 399 The proposition that men are by nature 
equal he expressly denounced as an anarchical sophism. 

fb. spec. An argument of this kind serving as 
a University exercise. Also attrib, Obs, 

1566 in Fowler Hist. Corp. Chr. Coll. (O.H.S.) 1x2 Item, 
he harde no sophisme. a 1570 R. Mqrice in Strype Ecel. 
Mem. xxviii. (X721) III. 233 [Latimer] came into 
School, among the Youth, there gathered together of Daily 
CusioOT to keep their Sophams and Disputations. X579 
Fulke Heskins* Pari. 475 Euery boy in Cambridge, that 
hath but once kept sophisme, would hisse at him for this 
assertion. 

c. Without article ; Sophistry. 

X768-74 Tucker LU (1834) I. 37 Stripping It of all 
that sophism and equivocation wherewith it has been art> 
fully overclouded. 1830 Herschel Siutly Nat. Phil. 11. 
iii. Z06 To defend their dogmas, .by every art of sophism or 
appeal to passion. 1869 Pall Mall G. 16 July 10 Until 
excess of phjio'iophy, sophism, and theorizing turned every 
Frenchman into an argumentative lunatic. 

+ 2. A device ; a scheme. Obsr"^ 
x6s7 G. Thornley Daphnis <5* Chloe 1x3 Daphnis, who 
was of a more projecting wit then she, devised this Sophism 
to see her. 

Sopllist (sp-fist). [ad. L. sophista, sophistes, 
ad. Gr. aoiptar^s, {. <T<xpt^ea0ai to become wise or 
learned. Hence also Sp. and It. sajisla, F. sopkisle.\ 

1. In ancient Greece, one specially engaged in 
the pursuit or communication of knowledge ; esp. 
one who undertook to give instruction in intel- 
lectual and ethical matters in return for payment. 

In the latter sense contrasted with philosopher^ and freq. 
used as a term of disparagement. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apophthegms 14 b, Sophistes at the 
f>Tst begynnyng wer men that professed to bee teachers of 
wisedome and eloquence, and the name of Sophistes was 
had in honoure and price. 1547 Baldwin Mor. Philos. 
x b. The Grecians .. naming it tirst ‘ Sophia', & such as 
therein were skilled, sophistes or wisards. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learning 11. 54 b, Not onely in the persons of the 
Sophists, but euen m Socrates bimselfe. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 98 As well sculptors and painters.., as 
Sophi-^ts and Rhetoricians. 1699 Bentley Phal. Inlrod. 
6 The very Sophists themselves.. have declar'd him no 
Sophist, but a Philosopher. ^ 1763 J. Brown Poetry^ if 
Music vi. 137 In later Times it became a common Practice 
for Sophists and Rhetoricians to contend in Prose, at (be 
Olympic Games, for the Crown of Glory. 2833 T. Mitchell 
Aeham. oP AristoPh. 717 noie^ Socrates having ironically 
addressed the two boasting and ridiculous sophists., as gods, 
a 1842 Arnold Later Hist. Rome (1846) II. xii. 451 The 
profession of a Sophist was a legal exemption from the duties 
of a juryman. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 267 The great use of 
disputation by the ancient sophists and^ the Schoolmen, as 
a logical exercise and a means of education. 

2. One who is distinguished for learning; a wise 
or learned man. 

16x4 Sylvester BetkulieCs Rescue ii. 320 Whose prudent 
Problems, touching every Theam, Draw thousand Sophists 
to Jerusalem. 1643 Bp. Hall Treat, Content. 88 Those 
Indian sophists who took their name from their nakednesse. 
1727 N. l^RDNER Wks. (1838] L 131 There were in thecily two 
sophists., (or rabbles) who were reckoned exceedingly skilful 
in thelawsofiheircountrj% vj^lir^Kno^Pausanins* Descr. 
Greece 111 . 321 For this god is a sophist, who purifies souls 
after death. x8x2 Byron Ch. Hnr. 11. vi. Can all saint, sage, 
or sophist ever w’rit, People this lonely tower, this tenement 
refit? a 1857 R- A. Vaughan Ess.^ Rem, (1858)!. 46 If we 
may credit some of our sophists, it [religion] descended from 
heaven like some of the deified stones of antiquity. 

3. One who makes use of fallacious arguments ; 
a specious reasoner. 

xsSt Pettie tr. Guazzo'sCiv.Conv. i.(x586)34youknowe 
also that we naturallie hate cauillers and Sophists, who at 
cuerie word will ouerthwart us. X77X BE.^TTIE Minstr. i. 
xli, Hence 1 yc, who snare and stupify the mind, Sophists, 
of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane 1 1774 Reid Aristotle's 
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Logic i. 1 1 {1788) 5 The pride and vanity of the sophist 
appear loo much in bis writings. 1820 L Hunt Indicator 
No. 26(1822) 1 . 201 It is only for sophists to pretend that we, 
whose eyes contain the fountains of tears, need never give 
way to them. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 7 Nor, 
it w^ said, had the speculations of this odious school of 
sophists [Roman Catholic casuists] been barren of results. 
1871 B, Taylor Faust (1875) I. xi. 136 Thou art and thou 
remain st a sophist, liar. 

^g. 1828 Lvtto.v Pelhasn III, ix. Our passions are ter- 
rible sophists! 

b. altrib, or in appositive use. 

^1730 Savage Character Wks. 1775 II. 209 Whose savage 
inind wants sophist-art to draw O'er murder'd virtue spe- 
cious veils of law. 1847 Kmerson Poems, Good-bye ^\'ks. 
(Bohn) I. 416, I laugh.. At the sophist schools. x8s2 ^I. 
Arnold Empedocles 11. 29 Before the Sophist brood hath 
overlaid The last spark of man's consciousness with words. 
1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 43 'llie style gets the better 
of the thought in the Sophist-poet Euripides. 

Sopbister (_sp*fist3j), sb. Forms : 4 eofistre, 
5 aoflater, eol-, sovyster ; 4 sophiatre, 6 soph- 
ystre, -iatere, Sc. -istar, 6-7 sophyster, 4- 
aopMster. [a. OF. sopkistre^ ad. L. sophista 
Sophist.] 

f 1 . = Sophist i. Obs. 

^ 2387 Trev/sa Higdett (Rolls) V. 17^ Whanne fendes hadde 
i-hote hym he victorie of the Pers, his sophisler axede [eta]. 
0x440 A iph. Tales per was a yong man fat feste hym 
at pe scule with Piclagoras, for to be a sophisler, 1563 
Cooper Thesaurus s-v. Dejiuo, A 1 this aime from the 
founinines of the sophisters. x^x Habington Orl. Fur. 
Pref. p Ij b, 'Hie learned Plutarch.. tcis of a Sophisler that 
made a long and tedious Oration in praise of Hercules. 
1609 Holland A mm. Mareell. xvi. it. 56 Hippias Eleus 
that most quicke and eagre Sophisler. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece iv. xi. {1715) 295 There is a story of tlie 
Sophistcr Hermocrates relating to this. 17x0 Norris C/in 
Prud, ii. 93 At first all Artists, and even Philosophers them- 
selves, were call'd Sophisters. 

2 . = Sophist 5. 


C1380 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. II. 156 Aljit a sofistre 
wolde graunte pat pel lyven wipouten ende. 1393 Lanci- 
P. PI. C. xviit. 3x1 A sophistre of sorcerie and fseudo- 
propheta. ct4zsSt.Mary of Oignies i, ix. in AngliaVlll. 
S43/19 In maner of a sofister amonge sum trewe pat tray- 
tour enforced hym to medil false. ^^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hode I. Ixxvi. (1869) 45 Thci wolden..skorne me, and bolde 
me for a sophistre. 1332 More Confitt, Tindale Wks. 475/2 
As though a sophyster woulde with a fonde argumeiite, 
proue..tbat two egges wer thre. 1349 Compi. Scot. xx. 
X83 Thir freuole sophistaris that martmrs and sklandirs the 
text of arislotel, deseruis punitione. 1379 W. Wilkinson 
Confut. Fam. Love 30 The Deuill beyng a subiill Soohister 
beguiled and blynded our graundmother Eue, 1609 (J, But- 
ler Fern. Mon. (1634) 64 Let no nimble-tongued Sophisters 
gather a false conclusion from these true premisses. 1650 
Baxter Saintd R. 11. x. (1662) 284 The ordinary sort of 
Christians, that are not able to deal with a Sophisler. X703 
D. Phillips Vind. Verit. iv. 242 The Truth, .mayeasily be 
defended against the most powerful Batteries of the acutest 
Sophister. X764 Reid Inquiry t. § 8 Let scholastic sophisters 
entangle themselves tn thetrowiicobweb'L z83oMackistosh 
Progr. Eth. Philos, Wks. 1846 1 . 70 Not to mention Mande- 
ville, the bufibon and sophister of (he alehouse. 1802 A. 
Birrell Res ludic. v. 144 The wordy sophister with his 
oven full of half baked thoughts. 

attHb, x6s3 Ukquhart Rabelais i. xiv, Presently they 
appointed him a great Sophister-Doctor..who taught him 
his A B C, 

b. In the phr, to play ihe sophisler. 

1330 3 KLE.Apol. 122 For now is he dry ven to hys uttermost 
shyfie..topIay Jacke Sopb>*stre altogether. 1593 MXrlowe 
Edvj. Ii, I, iv, [552] But nephew, do not play ttie sopbister. 
1640 Fuller Abel Rediv., Life Luther (1867; I. 46 On this 
point eight days were spent by his playing the sophister. 
a 1639 Bp. Browning Serm. (1674) 1 . xii. 163 He will play 
the bophister, and endeavour. .to beguil us with subtilties. 
1723 [see SoPHiSTRESsJ, 

3. At Cambridge, a student in his second or 
third year. (Cf. Soph j.) Now Hist. 

Also m use at Oxford in the latter part of the 27th cent. ; 
cf. Soph x (quots. 2684 and 1691). 

X574 Stokys in Peacock Stat, Cambr. (2842) App. A. 
p. XI, A Sophister provided by the Proctour shall knele be- 
fore the Responsall sett. 1377 Harrison England 11. iii, 
The first degree, is that of the general! sophisters, from 
whence,, they ascend higher unto the estate of balchelers 
of arL 1608 Topsf.ll Serpents (1658) 778 A number which 
the meanest Sophister in Cambridge can resolve. X64X R. 
Brooke Eng, Episc. j. vii. 38 They have practised little, 
but to wrangle down a Sopbister, or to delude a Proctor, in 
the Vniversity, 1675 CoVel in Early Voy. Levant (Hak- 
luyt Soa) 196 They are made like our sophisters* gown, 
without a cape. x6^ [see Sophomore 1). 1730 in Willis & 
Clark Cambr. {1886) HI. 74 'Hie Schools appointed for 
Batchelors and Sophisters. 


I 

i 
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b. With distinguishing epithet junior or senior. 
1683 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 132 This fellow had the 

Impudence before last Act to an.swer Generalls without a 
Bachelor or Senior SopbLtcr. 1689 Popple tr. Locke's 3rd 
' Let. Toleration L*s Wks. 1727 II. 396 A Senior Sophister 
would be laugh'd at for such Logick- 

c. Similarb’^at Harvard and Dartmouth, U.S.A. 
1630 in Qusncq Hist. Harvard Univ.{iZ^Q) 1.518 In case 

any of the sophisters.. fail in the premises required at thrir 
hands. 1708 S. Sewall Diary 27 Sept., He was a Senior 
Sophister, 1766 in Hist, Harvard [.iZypi'z4(iT\\.sx 

the Senior Sophisters shall attend the TutorAon Mondays. - 
X792 J, Belknap Hist, New Hampslu III- 296 The junior 
sophistere, beside the languages, enter on natural and moral 
philosophy and composiiton. 

4. At Trinity College, Dublin, a student in his 
third or fourth year- Also iransf, and aitnb. 

X84X Lever C. O’Malley cv. 510 The columns of attack * 
will be formed by the senior sophisters of the old gnaxo. | 


1843 W, B. S. Taylor Univ, Dublin iv, 147 The science 
taught . . in the third, or junior sophister year, [is] Astronomy 
and Physics ; in the fourth, orsenior sopbister year, Ethics. 

Junior so]>histers are examined in the science taught 
from the beginning of the second or senior freshman year. 
5. Comb., as sophister-like adv. 
x6o8 Sec. Pi, Def. Minist. Reas. Refusal Sub. 170 [He] 
changeth the stole of the question sophisterlike. 1647 
Trai'P Mait. \\u 24 Putting paralogisms.., tri^ and 
fallacies (sophister-like) upon your own souls. 

Hence t So-pliistered ///. sophisticated, Obs. 
1567 MApLETf^nFbw/p It hath bene scene that in stead 
of a Smaragde some haue had sophistred and counteifayted 
GIa«se. 

Sopbistic (s^’stik), a. and sh. Also 6-8 
sopMstick, 7 -icke. [ad. L, sopkisitc-us, ad, 
Gr. aotpiariKos, i.ao(ptaTi}s Sophist, Hence also 
Sp. sofi slice. It. sqff; sojislico, F. sophisliqne^ 

A. adj. 1. Of persons ; Given to the use or 
exercise of sophistry. 

*549 Compi. Scot. xv. X37, I exort the.. rather that thou 
accuse my tua sophistic bretlnr, 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) III. 70 The schools of the antientphilosopliers.. came 
now to be dissolv’d, and their sophisiick teachers became 
ecclesiastical instructers. 1790 Burke AV. Rev. Wks. 1808 

V, 201 The sophistic tyrants of Paris are loud in their 

declamations against the departed regal tyrants. 1874 K. H. 
Digby Temple Memory 329 As when sophistic sceptics 

would cry down Great Anaxagoras. 

fb. Engaged in speculation. Obs,"^ 

1349 Compi. Scot. xviL 145 At that tyme tbai lay al to 
g^'dibir in ane cauerae, as dols presently the sophistic 
egiptiens. 

2. Of or pertaining to sophistry or sophists ; of 
the nature of sophistry or specions reasoning. 

X59X Sylvester DuBarlast. i. 390 The sandy grounds of 
their Sophistick brawling.^ 1612 Webster White Devil p. 
ii. 7 Some there are, Which by sopbi<ticke tricks, aspire 
that name, .of nigromancer. 1673 ^IlLTON True Relig.j 
A mystery indeed in their Sophistic Subtilties, but in 
Scripture a plain Doctrin. a 1734 North Examen lit. vL 
§23 (1740)439 But be,.. by his sophistic Terms, declares the 
latter only to bear the Bell. 1807 Anna Seward Lett, (1811) 

VI. 34B He who rendered his rare eloquence the sophistic 
engine to infatuate bis county. xSyx H. B. Forman Our 
Living Poets 1x9 [He] justifies himself to himself with 
sophistic satisfaction- 

b. Pertaining to, characteristic of, the ancient 
Sophists. 

X835 T. Mitchell Acham, cj Aristoph, ^92 note, Xetna, 
a sophistic word, expressive of whatever Is most subtle, 
ingenious, and acute in mental operation. 1874 Mahaffy 
See. LNe Greece xi, 339 The outburst of the sophistic 
scepticism. xB8s Pater Marius the Epicurean 1 . 219 Ihe 
undisput^ occupant of the sophistic tbrooe. 

B. sb. L Sophistic argument or speculation as 
a subject of instruction. Also in pi. form. 

X862 Merivalb Rqm, Emp. Ixvi. (1865) VII. 223 Of the 
three principal chairs,.. that of Sophistics took ^ the first 
rank. 1865 Grote Plato II. ,xxii, 96 Sophbtic is the 
shadow or counterfeit of law-giving. x88x Mahaffy Old 
Creek Educ. xi. 143 Lecturers in sophistic and rhetoric. 

2. Sophistry, deceptiveness. 

x868 M. Pattjson Academ. Or^. v. 222, I refect this as., 
reproducing the sophistic of ‘ Testimonials * in another form, 
Sopixistical (sJn'stikal}, a. Also 5 -O sopk- 
ystycalfl, 6 -ysticall, 6-7 sophisticall. [See 
prec- and -al,] 

1. = Sophistic 2. 

14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 390/z Log>’ke is deuyded..in 
deraonstratyf, in probable, and in sophystycal. a X513 
Fabyan Chron. vii. (xBxx) 649 Whereunto a sophystycall 
answere was made by the kjmg. 1350 Bale Eng, V otanes 
II, 226b, Wberfore they sought firste of all to bring tliein 
vndre by sophislycall sorceryes. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Med. I. § 60 ’I hey enforce the condition of God, and in a 
more sophisticall way doe seeme to challenge Heaven. x6sS** 
87 H. hfoRE App.Antid. (1712) 292 'Ihat this f^rfect Being 
doth exist, is fafse and sopbisticaL 1771 Junius Lett, Ixu 
(1788) 328 The sophistical distinction you attempt to draw 
between the person injured, and the person injuring. 1823 
McCulloch Pol. Econ, 11. il 125 At first sight, this sophis- 
tical and delusive statement appears suflidently conclusive. 
2864 Bowen ix.271 We.. take into view all ca^es of 

defective and sophistical argumentation. 

2. = Sophistic tr. I. 

*535 CovERDALE Bible Frol., All the gloses of cure soph- 
istirall doctours. 1838 Thirlwall IV. xxxil 259 

Aristophanes. .regarded the sophistical circles wth abhor- 
rence. 2863 CowDEN Clarke Sbaks.Char.7^w\\.4(ii> He 
is fluent and sophistical,— a sure token of feeble wisdomand 
lack of sound argument. 2884 Daily iVewr 2^ July 4/u 
'Jlie question. .is one which. .the most sophistical cannot 

*t*3. a. Employed for the purpose of adultera- 
tion or deception. Obs. . .-u 

1358 Warde tr. Alexis' .Yrcn i. vr. (1580) 
woorke bee of Copper, made white by 
substounce. 1645 Howell Lett. 1 . vj. si i^tTc be some 
that commit Fornication in Chymistry, by 
and sophistical Citrinations. leSo C. UjssE Church //«/. 

072 Not setting out her beauty with sophist^ ^mt. 

+ b. Adulterated ; sophisticated. Obs. 

1S13 T. GoDtwM Rmn. Antij. (1636) iBo He that iiad 
sold any corrupt or sophistical warea 
Hence f Sophi-stlcalness. Obs. ... . 

iMx in Phernix (1721) I. 68 Having so plainly demon- 
strated the Sophisticalness of Origcn s Argumenui. 

Hailey (voL ID, SoJ’hisiicalness,- Captiousness, DcceitfuU 

”E,piJ^“caUy (lrn-stilc 5 n), ut/. Also 4 so- 
flatioaUy. 4-5 -“iD 5 nophisticab, £-6 

sophystycaUy, 7 sophyaticaUy. [f. prec. -h 

d-2 
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SOPHISTICATE.; 

In a sophistical manner; fallaciously; ^vith 
deceptive subtlety. 

• WvcLiF Ecclus. xxxvii, 23 Who sofistically spekelh, 
IS hateful 1471 Ripley Comp.Alch. vi ix, in Ashm. (1652) 
103 J he Mater ys alteraie.,substancyally, And not., 
sopbystycally. 1523’ Hnsb. §68 Me semethe, 
that those men that holde that opinyon, speke sophy.'Htyc* 
ailye. .1584 Fenner Def, Mhiist. (1587) 11 That whiche 
by our uordes he can not gather, he sophisticallie inferreth 
vpon them. 1638 Chilungw. Erot, 1. iv. §66. 228 

You al>u«5e D, Potter. by taking sophistically ■without 
limitation, that which is delivered with limitation. 1697 
G. Keith znd Nap’, Proc, Turners' Hall 5 He Defends 
himself most Sophistically. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 
92 By these theorists the right of the people is almost 
always sophistically confounded with their power. 1853 
PusEY Doctr, Real Presence iii. (1869) 333 Calvin %vas far 
too acute, not to have been conscious, that he was arguing 
sophistically in both these instances. 1^3 Times 7 Dec. 
9/5 'I’nose who praise the codes of France .. often talk 
loosely and sophistically and unjustly. 

Sophisticate (s^^fi-stikft); ppl. a. [ad. nied: 
L. zophisticat-us, pa, pple. of sophisticate-, see 
next.] 

fl. = Sophisticated ///. o. T. Obs. 

c 1400 Maun'd^.^ (1839) St be thykke or reed or 
blak, It is sophisticate, that is to seyne, contreihted and 
made lyke it, fordisceyt. 147;^ Norton Ordin. Alclu V. in 
Ashm. (1652) 60 JojTie trewe kindes not sophisticate. 1544 
Phaer Pestilence (1553) Bole armonyake,..not to 

brittle, nor to hj'e coloured, for suche is commonly sophis- 
ticate. 1586 Luiton jooo Notable Things {1675) 18 You 
shall know good and pure A2ure from sophisticate and 
naughty Azure, if [etc]. 1625 Hktct Attat. Ur. i. i. 11 The 
countrey. .findeth.. good and sufficient stuffe, neither fustie 
nor sophisticate. ^ 1671 Maynwaring Anc. ^ Mod. Pract. 
Physick 66 Yet this cheap sophisticate hlediclne..will cost 
you six times so much. 

.2. =SophistiCaVTEd///. a. 2 . 

1599 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. i. iv, O heaven 1 that any 
thing. .should suffer these rackt extremities, for the utter- 
ing of bis sophi.sticate good parts. 1616 Pas^uil KatJu 
V. 12 O, this Sophisticate friendship, that dtssolues With 
cuery heate of Fancie. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. 111. 127 
Thou ha.-'t now then the Form and Causes of that adulterate 
sophisticate Felicity. i8x2Crabbb 1.200 'Tisthesavage 
state Is only good, and ours sophisticate ! 1850 L. Hunt 
Autoinogr. 1. ii. 74 I’he feeling was true, though the ex- 
pression was sophisticate and a fashion. 

fS. ^Sophisticated///, a. 3 , Ohs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. iir. xi. (x88o) II. 2^9 By the diligent 
studye of very philosophie (nat that whiche is sophisticate, 
and consisieth in sophismes).^ 1629 H. Burton Truth's 
Triumph Such is his sophisticate sophistry, and frothy 
wit, 1678 K. RfussELL] Ir. Geher 11. 1. 11. lii. 45 They 
by another Reason thus axgue and strengthen their own 
Sophisticate Opinion. 

Sopllisticate (s^fi*stik^it), v. Also 6 sofys- 
ticat., [f. the ppl. stem of med.L. sophisiicdre^ 
f. sophisticus Sophistic a. Cf. It, sofsticare, Sp. 
sojisiicar^ F. sophistiquer.'\ 

1. trans. To mix (commodities) with some foreign 
or inferior substance ; to render impure in this way ; 
to adulterate. Now somewhat rare. 

,ri4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 84 It fallez oft tyme 
marchands sophLsticatez peper. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
110 SophLsticatid craftely is many a confecture, 1542 
Boorde Dyetary x. 11870) 256 They the which do put any 
other thynge to ale.. doth sofy&ticat theyr ale, x6xo B. 
JoNSON Alch. 1. iii, He lets me Jiaue good tabacco, and 
he do's not Sophisticate it, with sack-lee.s, or oyle. 1662 
Charleton & P. M. Myst. Vintners (1675) 206 Muskadel 
Is sophisticated with the Laggs of Sack, or Malmsey thus. 
Genii. Mag. XXVI. 33 It is now.. common to sophis- 
ticate well known medicines. 1807 T. Thomson Chenu 
(ed. 3) II. 410 A method of ascertaining whether ether be 
sophisticated with alcohol. 1853 Urk Viet. Arts ^d. 41 I. 
XJ9 If sophisticated with castor oil, the mixture soon becomes 
n^rly colourless like while honey. 

Jig. 1591 LAMBAKDE.<4rc/4^/c»« (1635) To Rdr., That sweet 
Odour hee hath left, cannot by their fal.se ingredients be so 
sopliisticatcd, but may by the judicious bee easily smelt 
ouL X663 Cowley Verses 4* Vss. (1669) 100 Our Senses are 
here feasted with the clear and genuine taste of their 
Objects ; which are all sophisticated there. 

Tj. To deal with in some artificial way, 

1611 CoRYAT Crudities Hauing a lookxng-gla.sse before 
them they sophisticate and dye their haire with the fore- 
said drugs. 1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son I I I. 328 
His hair, never sophisticated by a comb,.. resembled dark 

sca^wee ^ render artificial, to deprive of simplicity, 
in respect of manners or ideas ; to convert into 

something' artificial. 

3706 Mme. D'Arblav Camilla III. 270 [Thej’ were] less 
sedulously sought by those whom^the manners and maxims 
of the common world had sophisticated. ^820 Hazutt 
Led Dram. A/A 2 They were not at all sophisticated. Ihe 
mind of their country was great in them and it prevailed. 
1B74 Li-^le Carr J.Gvrynnei.vxx. 201 They spoke out iheir 
thouehtswiih a rude freedom which..proved that they had 
iK)t been sophisticated into P^SS. 1879 Lrad^s 

Cloven’ Foot iii, Christened plain Sarah or i\Iar>. to be 
sophisticated later into Celestine or Manette. 

2 To* corrupt or spoil by admixture ot some 
baser principle or quality; to render less genuine 

°j6«'t^**Weight Passims m. iv. cw The facultle of 
“tsSIsTlt L^lhe manner of thi 

ieJs in^- a Jaundice. ,84SR.M-.H.«m.TOx 


PpP. Ednc. r. 324 Is not the inference strong, that 

that party feels..the fallacy of its creed, and must sophisti- 
u® M. Arnold Lit. ^ Dogma (1876I 242 Those 

who ^phisticate a very simple thing, religion. 

0. 1 o corrupt, pervert, mislead (a person, the 
understanding, etc.). 

1597 Hotker Reel, Pol. V. Ixxi'ii. § 14 It alwaie.*! behoueth 
men to take good heedejest affection. .sophisticate the true 

ludgement. 1700 Congreve IVay of World v, 
II, Why, have you not been naught? have you not been 
wphisti^ted? 1829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) II. 30 

Booksort^uistry, which sophisticate the understanding and 
1847 R.\V. Hamilton Rewards epPunishm, 
viii. (^853) 396 \Vhat is it that sophisticates our hopeful 
youth? 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 540' Those who., 
sophisticated St. Paul’s feeble converts. 

. *798 Ld. Jeffrey in Cockburn Li/e (1852) 1. 101 As it 

IS, £ believe 1 shall go on sophisticating and perverting 
myself till 1 become absolutely good for nothing 

4. To falsify by mis-staiement or by unauthorized 
alteration. 

1598 Sylvester Dh Barlasw. iL i Ark 373 And thou., 
shall tesiine.. What now thy shame-lesse lips sophisticate. 
1630 Prynne AntuArmin 194 And with all sophisticates 
and corrupts both the words and meJining of this sacred 
Text. 1715 Bentley Serin, x. 338 Not adulterating, not 
sophisticating the Word. 1774 J. Buyant Mythol. 1. 421 
The term 'J'rachon seems to have been still farther sophisti- 
cated by the Greeks 1873 F Hall Mod. Eng. 298 As to 
demarcation^ . . they take the liberty of sophisticating Burke, 
in making him write demarkation. 

5 . inir. To practise sophistication, 

1664 Owen Vindic.Animad. Fiat Lux In your follow- 
ing di.scourse you double and sophisticate 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest x, The benevolence of her heart 
taught her. in this instance, to sophisticate. 1841 Miall in 
Nonconf I. 337 Sophisticate and mysiiJy as we will. 1863 
Cowden Clarke Shahs. Char. xiii. 320 We next see him 
paltering and sophisticating with the truth. 

Hence Sophis'ticating sb. and///, a. 

^ x6tx CoTCR., Sojisticaiion^ a sophistication, or sophisticat- 
ing. 16^ Smith Virginia iv. 126 There are so many 
sofisticaiing Tobacco-mungers in England. 165X French 
Distill. ^ Pref. *4 b. Their sophisticating of Chymical oils 
with spirit of Turpentine. 1821 Lamb Elia 1. Oldl^ New 
Schoolm.i The sophisticating medium of moral uses. 1853 
Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) I. 378 Living the starchy matter, 
as well as most other sophisticating substances. 

Sophisticated (sAfi-stikdUed),///. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Mixed with some foreign substance; adul- 
terated ; not pure or genuine. 

1607 Dekker Wh. Babylon \Yks. 1873 II. 2s6*The drinke 
..they sweare Is wine sophisticated, that doesrunne Low 
on the lees of error. 1651 French Distill. Pref. *4 b, lliey 
..have brought a great Odium upon it by carrying about 
and vending. .their sophisticated oils, and salts. 1687 
Montagu & Prior Hind d* Pantlu Transv, 27 To give 
sophisticated Brewings vent. x8oo Henry EpU. Chenu 
(1808) ^90 The fraud is detected by adding alcohol to the 
sophi.sticated spirit. 1897 AllbutPsSyst. med. IV. 371 It 
is essential that water should be introduced, either pure or 
sophisticated. 

% Allered from, deprived of, primitive simplicity 
or naturalness. 

1603 Florio Montaigne {xSyfi'ynx And truly, Philosophy 
is nothing el.^e but a sop'.iisticated poesie. 1638 Junius 
J'aint. Ancients fig The sophisticated Art.. drew still the 
eyes and minds cf unadvised spectators. 1684 Burnet tr, 
More*s Utopia (1716) 1x8 Among those who pursue these 
sopiiisticated Pleasures, they reckon those. .who think 
themselves really the better for having fine Clothes.^ 1782 
V. Knox Ess. vit. 33 He is. .pursuing all the sophisticated 
joy.-i, which succeed to supply the place -where Nature is 
relinquished, 1825 Scott Taiism.x, AH this internal chain 
of feudal dependence is artificial and sophisticated, 2871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) i. ^ The mountains. .are a 
standing protest against the sophisticated modern taste. 

trans/. a 1652 Brome Queen 4- Concubine m. iu, Where 
the sv%'oIn Courts sophisticated Breath Did but disease my 
Blood. , v 

3 . Falsified in a greater or less degree; not plain, 
honest, or straightforward. 

1672 'Dvxoy.x. Assignationv, iv, I love not a sophisticated 
truth, With an allay of lyc in't. aiBo 6 Horsley Serin. 
(1811) 105 Who resist the truth by argument, or. .explain 
it away by sophLsticated ijiterpretations. 1835 J. Taylor 
Spir. Despot, vii. 329 After ingenious and sophLiicai^ cnti- 
cism has done its utmost, z86z Holland Lessons in Life 
V. 69 Our truths are half truths, or exaggerated truths or 
sophLticated trutits. 

Sophistication (aJfistik^'Jan). Also 5 -ica- 
c(i)oun, -ycacyon, 5-7 -icacion. _ [a. OF. 
sophistication, or ad, med.L. sophistication ~dcio, 
f, sophisiicarc Sophisticate vi\ 

1 , The use or employment of sophistry; the 
process of investing with specious fallacies or of 
misleading by means of these; falsification, 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 7 And, sin sophisticacoun fallih ofte in 
bis matir, feihful men ask>’n.,pis wimes. 1451 Catorave 
LifeSt,Aug.jop&woman..coude not be led oute fro fair 
trewe beleue with nosophisticacionhat^hirson coude jnake. 
rxS3o More Answ. Frith Wks. 83s/* For such of 
sophisticaclon in arguing, was the very cauillacion snift 

that the ivicked Arrians vsed. X597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixxxi. § 2 Bending iberevnto their whole endcuour without 
eyther fraud, sophistication or puyle. 2678 Norris Mtsc. 
(j 6 gg) 182 The Law of Nature he only reMored and 
cu^ from the Sophistications of xU Pnnexpics. 1791 M^RS. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest iii. Hers were jhe^ arts of cunning 
practised upon fear, not those of sophistication 
Z846 RuSKiN Mod. Paint. IL 111. § i-.vi. § B Happi^ 
ignorant of the sophistications of theories and the pr^ 
mieties of composition. xB 8 z Miss Braddos il//. 

I.- i. 20 If you ^ked her opinion upon any subject you aOt 
i^ wimout sophistication. . . • ^ 


SOPHISTRY. 

b, A sophism, a quibble, a fallacious argument. 

2491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W de W. 1495) 176 b/i 

Die dyuj'ne scyence Requyreth not to be fulfylled with 
sophistycacyons nor proposycj'ons ornate or polyslicd. 

jSrrzj?//. Par. Luke v. 55 The subtilte^s of 
the Philosophiers sophisticacions. 2582 J Bell lladtion's 
fin^o. Osor. 503b, The Argument.. is worthcly rejected 
in the Logicians Schoole, and is called a meere Sophlsiica- 
tion. 163s Swan Spec. M. I § 1 (1643) 2 Wi.o-;c reasons 
some have called vain sophistications to obscure the truth. 

2676 Hale Prim. Orig. Matu ii. xii. (1677) 244 These 
Traditions have been admirably dressed by Sophistications 
and Superaddiiions. 2783 W. F. :MARTYN(7e«»^n Mag. 1. 186 
Replete with sophistications and interpolations. 2820 L 
Hunt Indicator No. 6 (1822) I. 46 But they are both as 
r^k sophistications as can be; mere beggings of the ques- 
tion.^ 2892 W. S. Lilly Gt, Enigma 141 If we put aside 
sophisms and sophistications. 

fig. 16x8 Stukeley Petition 2 This mans whole life was 
a meere sophistication 2630 Tincker 0/ 'Purvey^ Gentl. T, 
Co He. .thought schollers.. could deuise many sophistica- 
lions to make a man a cuckold. 

2. Disingenuous alteration or perversion ^some- 
thing ; conversion into some less genuine form. 

2564 Brie/ Exam. * iij b, The sophistication of the argu- 
ments of that discourse. 2647 N. Ward Simple Cobler 
58 The sophistication of Religion and Policie in your 
lime. 2672 pRYDEN Cong. Granada Def. Epil. 168 That is 
a Sophistication of Language, not an improvement of it. 
i860 Hawthorne Marble Faun {iByg) II. ii. 25 Before 
the sophistication of the human intellect formed what we 
now call language. 2892 T. K. Cheyne in Expositor 217 
The sophistication of our native good sense. 

b. Deceptive modification. 

2664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Archit. 11. viii, 208 ITiIs Colos- 
scan Structure., had need of some Sophistications from the 
optiques. 

c. (See Sophisticate v, i c.) 

2850 L. Hunt Autobiog. III. xix. 45 A people who.. pre- 
serve in the very midst of their sophistication a frankness 
distinct from it. 2884 St. yames's Gas. 9 Sept. 6/2 No 
more simple and guileless folk can well be found, in these 
days of sophistication. 

3. a. An adulterated article ; a fraudulently mixed 
form of something, b. A substance used in adul- 
teration. 

c X400MAUNDEV. (Roxb,)vii.26 ke Sarezenes makes swilke 
sophisticaciouns for to dessayfe Cristen men withall...Mar- 
chandes also and apothecaries puttes l^erto o^er suphi.stica- 
ciouns. 2620 Melton Astrolo^.n As meere a Mountebanke, 
as euer sold Sophistications m Italy or the Low-Ck>untries. 
2670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. 45 They might see and inspect 
those I mposiures and Sopnblicaiions so destructive to Com- 
mutative Justice. 2683 — kleia Alin, n. 4 Wlii^’^ reallyare 
not pure, but mixt with other sophistications. 2875 EncycU 
Brit, 1. 272/1 'I he chief sopliislications of ginger powder 
are sago-meal, ground rice, and turmeric. 2886 Daily Telcgr. 
20 Mar. (Ci^sell), The sophistications of or substitutes for 
butter sold in the metropolitan and urban markets. 

4. Adulteration (of commodities, etc.). 

2540-2 Elyot Image Gcm. ’j^ To baue alway all necessary 
drougges.. without sophistication or other deceite. 2567 
hlAPLET Cr. Forest 9 In this kinde as in al others we must 
take heed of Sophistication. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 86 
Nothing is so subject to sophistication as Saffron. 2654 
T. Whitaker Blood 0/ Grape (ed. 2) 207 'The principal 
difficulty wilbe in obteming pure wine with out sophistica- 
tion. 1707 Sloane Janiaica I. 223 Drugsters usually 
adulterate musk with these, which sophistication L known 
by its small continuance. 1789 India OJftceVs Pocket^ 
Guide Pnrek. Drugs (ed. 2) 55 Few drugs are more liable 
to sopbisiication than musk. 2823 ^ J. Baijcock Dom. 
Aniusem, 58 Tobacco.. is rendered still more pungent by 
the sophistications.. of the manufacturers. 2853 Uke Did, 
Arts led. 4) I. 263 The sophistication is easily detected by 
the microscope. 1871 G. H. NAPHp'S Prevent. 4* Cure Dis. 

1. iu 70 Food free from sophistication. 

Jig. 1593 G. Harvey New Lett. Notable Contents A iij, 
Publique medicines will admit nosophistication, 
b. Const. ^ (an article, etc,). 

2562 Bullein BulwarkCf Bk, Siniples 72 b. But there is 
muche craft and sophistication of the Camphor. 2662 
Charleton & P. M. Myst. Vintners (1675) 203 In the close 
of his chapter touching the Sophistication of wines. xEzo 
F. Accum Treat. Adult. Food (title-p.). The Fraudulent 
Sophistications of Bread, Beer, ..and other Articles. 2880 
Daily Telegr. 24 June, An unscrupulous dealer whose 
sophistication of silver plate was more ingenious., than the 
mere forgery of a hall-mark. 

• Soplli-sticative, a. rare [f. Soi’Hisi'iCATE 
zi.J Characterized by sophistication. 

zB 6 t I. Taylor S//r. Heln-^ Peel. 247 A cumbrous, 
circuitotis, and often a sophisticativc mode of commenting 
upon the Prophets. 

Sophi-Sticator. [f. Sophisticate v., on 
Latin types.] One who sophisticates or adulterates.. 

x6os Timme Qiiersii. Pref. p. vi, Some renders. .are 
notable sophj-sticators. 1654 T. Whitaker Bhoiiof Grafe 
(ed. 2) J07, 1 can cordially commend . . that the Soplmticators 
of wine, may suffer punishment alwvc any ordinary thcefi 
16S0 Sfirit 0/ Popery Pref. p. vi, I cannot but exhort you 
to endeavour to find out this particular iiophislicalor. 
1720 S. Parker .5/i}/xVr/«r<t tiiblica 1. 1.306 Great Depravers 
and Sophisticators of Antiquity. 

+ So’phistress. Obs. [f. Sophist or Soph - 
ISTEB : see -ESS.] A female sophist. 

1631 Mabee Celestina iv.45 Like a prerancattng Sophis. 
tresse..pia\-ing the traiiour on both sides. 1671 H. at. Ir. 
JLrasm. Colhj. 243. I think thou art some sophistress thou 
pratest so wittily. ly^S Bailey Aeaji/L Cff/foy.tiSjS) 1 . ^3 
Il/a. But may I play the Sophister with you now? Pa, Die 
Sopbisires-'L , 

SopMstryCfp-fistriJ.r^. Forms: qBophestrie, 

4-7 Eophistrie (5 -tri), 5"^ sophystrj'e (6 
-trie), 5- sophistry; 5 saJistre, sofilstro, sof- 
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ystry. [a. OF. sophistrie (mod.F, sophtsiene, = 
Sp., It. sqfisteria)t or ad. med.L. sophistriax see 
Sophist and -ry.] 

1 , Specious but fallacious reasoning; employ- 
ment of arguments which .are intentionally de- 
ceptive. 

1340 Ayenh. 65 Ine huyche manyere |»et me zuerejj, ol^er 
openliche, o^jer btilleliche be art, pber be sophistrie. 1377 
Lanci- P, pi. B. XIX. 343 Confessioun & coniricioun..ShaI 
be coloured soqueyntly and keuered vnderowre sophistrie. 
1426 Lydg. De Gtiil. Pilgr. 5767 Tel on, as yt lyth in thy 
thouht, Wer yt deceyt or sophystrye. 1531 Tinoaie Exp. 

2 John (1537) 8 Can yc. .persuade us, thynke ye, with your 
sophistry? 1582 Bentley Mou. Matrones 71 Slopping the 
mouthes of the vnlearned with subtile.. persuasions of.. 
Sophistrie. 1639 Hadincton Castara n. (Arb.) 78 Who will 
with silent piety confute Atheisticke Sophistry, and by the 
finite Approve Religions tree t 1684 Bunyan Pilgr, ir, 108 
This Maule did use to spoyl young Pilgrims with Sophistry. 
c X710 Pope On Silence 40 The parson’s cant, the lawyer’s 
sophistry, Lord’s quibble, critic’s jest; all end in thee. 
1777 Priestley Phil. Hecess. 186, I do not profess myself 
to be master of any uncommon art of detecting sophistry. 
1825 Lytton Falkland 65, I feel too well the sophistry of 
his arguments. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 226 Nothing 
can exceed the tortuous sophistry of this admirable special 
pleading. 

Comb, 1859 Helps Friends In C. Ser. it. 11, iL 25 His 
wearisome round of.. dexterous sophistry-weaving, 
b. An instance of this ; a sophism. 

3673 Cave Prim, Chr. i. i 9 By their villanie^ sophistries, 
and arts of terrour. 1770 Junius Ze//. xxxviiL (1788) 209 
Perplexed by sophistries, their honest eloquence rises into 
action. 1856 Miss Mulock J, Halifax II. vitj. xos No 
sophistries of French philosophy on your part. 2876 Farkar 
Marib. Serin, xxxi. 311 To disentangle the soul from the 
fatal and subtle sophistries of sin. 

2 . The itse or practice of specious reasoning as 
an art or dialectic exercise. 

<21400-50 Alexander 4364 Ne folo^e we na ficesyens ne 
phillsopbour scolis, As sopnbitri & slik thing to sott with 
he pepill. c 1474 Fasten Lett. Ill, 408 Item, iij. bokes of 
sofEstre. 1538 ^Kx.T.Thre Lawes 1167 We must haue so- 
phystrye, Phylosophye and Logj’ck, as scyehce necessarye. 
1599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia’s Reii. v. iv, Though I.. do want (as 
they say) logicke and sophistrie, and good words, to tell you 
why it is so. 1617 Moryson liin. iii. 51 The Milanesi are 
said to excell in the study of the Civill Law . .those of Pavia in 
Sophistrie. 1677 Gale 111.29 Aristotle. .rendred 

his followers more skilful in hatching,, wrangling sophistrie, 
than true solid Philosophie, 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 267 ' 
The great use of disputation by the ancient sophi-.ts and the 
Schoolmen . . tended to create a special art of sophbtry. 
t 3 . Cunning, trickery, craft. Ol>s, j 

c 1385 Chaucer^ L, G. IK Prol. 125 The foule cherl the j 
fowler] that for his couey tyse, Hadde hem betrayed with his ' 
sophistrye. ^1657 G.Thornley DaphnislfChloe 110 Others, I 
with all their sophistry, made gtns and traps for birds. r 

4 , The type of learntiig characteristic of the i 
aqcient Sophists ; the profession of a Sophist. | 

1837 J. W. Donaldson Theat. Grks. (1849) 97 Burlpldes - 
was nursed in the lap of sophistry. 1869 A. W. Ward tr. 1 
Curtius* Hist. Greece 11 . ui. iii. 434 Sophistry became a i 
profitable trade. | 

Hence f So*pIiistry v. tmns.j to maintain or j 
argue sophistically. Obs.'~‘^ | 

1563 Foxe A.^ M. 268/2 Unto wbome theLorde Cobham ; 
thu.s aunswered, it is well sopbistrled of you forsotH. 
Sopboclean (spf^klran), a. [f. L. Sophoc/e-us, 
ad. Gr. So<p 6 /cA.€ioSf f. -tsKlris (see def.). 

Cf. F. SophocUen.'] Of or pertaining to, charac- 
teristic ot, Sophocles, the Athenian tragic poet, or 
his works, style, etc. 

1649 Quarles Virgin IVidoio in. Wks. (Grosart) III. 303/2 
Then shall the learned Bayes.. Immortalize the Sophoclean 
Stage. 1746 Franxis tr. Horace^ Episti u.' 1 .' 220 How 
iEschylus and Thespis form’d the Stage, And whaf improv’d 
the Sophoclean Pa^e. 2870 Ixjwell Among my Bks. Ser. i. 
(1873) 182 But this is to measure him by a Sophoclean scale, 
1880 Swinburne Stud. Shake. 46 Rather an Ovidian than 
a Sophoclean grace of bearing and speech. 

Sophom^^e, obs. forms of SopHisii. 

+ So'plioiiiing, ppl. a. Obsr^ [f. sophom 
Sophism. Cf. Sophumer.] Taking part in dia- 
lectal exercises, 

a 1618 W. Bradshaw Unreason. Separ. (1640) X05 If so be 
the Syllogisme be true, as every Sophoming boy in the uni- 
versitie knoweih. 

.Soplioiliore (s^'f^’moaj). Now U.S, Also 7 
sophy moore, 8- sophimore (8 soph. mor). 
[app. f. sophom Sophism + -ou. Cf. Sophumee.] 

L A student of the second year : f a. At Cam- 
bridge. Obs. 

1688 HoLMBArmouryjn. 199/1 The several degrees of per* 
i^nsin the University Colledges... Fresh Men, Sophy Moores, 
Junior Soph, or Sophesier. And lastly Senior Soph, 1795 
Gentl. Mag. Oct, 8x8 The Freshman’s ye^ being expired, 
the next d^tinctive appellation conferred is A Soph Mor. 

'b. In American universities and colleges. Also 
traiisf. (quot. 1807). 

a. *1726 in J. Quincy Hist, llarvard (1840) I. 441 The 
Sophomores recite Burgersdicius’s Logic. .in the mornings 
•and forenoons. 1766 in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 246 
That the Sophomores shall attend. .on Mondays. >79® 
Belknap Hist. Nciv Hampsh. HI. 296 The sophomore 1 
fat Dartmouth] attend to the languages, geography, logic ^ 
and mathematics. 1807 W. Irving (i8ri) 1 1 , j 

41 Three different orders of shavers in New York — tho^ . 
who shave pigs. N.B. Freshmen and Sophomores. 1820 1 
Motley Corr. (1889) 1. 6 Mr. Cogswell saj’s he should 
think*! might enter Sophomore (at Harvard]. 2865 Mbs. i 
WumiEY Gayivorihys L 2^2 He .would have been nearly 


through a college year by this time ; and he had been ready 
to enter ^ sophomore. 1892 Hatton (N.Y.) 22 Sept. 217 
Under this system the 'academic* students, i.c , the fresh- 
men and sophomores, work off their required subjects two 
at a time. 

c 1764 Freshman Laws In Woolsey Hist. Else. Yale 
Coll, (1850) 55 A Senior may take a Freshman from a Sophi- 
more, a Bachelor from a Junior. 1778 Stiles Diary 15 July 
(1901) II. 285 [List of] Sophimores. 1804 Fessende.n De ^ 
mocracy Unveiled (z8o6j II. 42 With all his sopbimore's 
rotundity, With all his semblance of profundity. 

2. attrib.^ passing into adj., as sophomore clasSj 
society t year, etc. 

1778 Stiles Diary 25 June (ipox) IL 276 Disciplined 
Cowles & examined & admitted him Into the Sophi- 
more Class. ^ 1852 Brxsted Five Vrs. Eng. Uttiv. (ed. 2) 
381 Two prizes for problems during the Freshman and 
Sophomore years. 1883 XXV. 517/1 Helen was 

in the Sophomore year of the class. .when Robert came 
home frorn his first cruise. 1897 Flandrau Harvard EpU 
SQdes ^2 Tkis fact is. .of greater significance than anyone. , 
is likely to attach to the sophomore society. 

Sopbomoric (spfjmpTjk), a. Chiefly U.S. 
[f. SoPHOMouE +-IC.] Of or pertaining to, befitting 
or resembling, characteristic of, a sophomore; 
hence, pretentious, bombastic, inflated in style or 
manner; immature, crude, supeificial. 

1837 Harvardiana IV. 22 Belter to face the prowling pan- 
ther’s path Than meet the storm of sophomoric wrath ! 
1852 T. Parker Ten Serm. Retig. iv. (1863) 63 Our poor 
pedant, with his sophomoric ivit. 1889 W. M. T/zaver Life 
A. Lincoln xxiv. 313 It is quite common for an actor to 
come upon the stage, and, m a sophomoric style, to begin 
with a flourish. 


b. Of persons, 
j 1891 E. Field Truth about Horace, West. Verse 22 To 
students sophomoric They’d present as metaphoric What 
I old Horace meant for facts. 2900 Speaker 29 Dec. 346/2 
I A mere sophomoric wordmonger. 

Sophomo'rical, a. (J.S. [f. as prec. + -ic.rL.] 
i s=prec. Hence SophomoTically czAz. 

I 1847 Wells & Davis Sketches Williams Coll. 74 (Thorn- 
] ton), I he Professor told me it was rather Sopliomorical. 
j Wonder what was intended by that epithet. 1859 Bart- 
I LETT Diet. Amer. (ed.2)429 Sophomorical, a term applied 
I to speeches and writings containing high-sounding words 
and but little sense. 1883 Science 11. 113/2 The paper is 
I decidedly sophomoricaL 18^ Literary World (Boston) 21 
' Dec. 485/2 I he question of public ivorship is discussed 
rather sophomorically by Rev. D. S. Clark, and more 
thoughtfully and soberly by an unnamed ‘pastor’. 

Sophora (Sdf6«*ia). Bot, [mod.L. (i-iunceus, 
^7S7h} A genus of leguminous trees, shrubs, or 
plants, characterized by having odd-pinnate leaves 
and racemose or paniculate flowers, many species 
of which are cultivated for their ornamental pro- 
perties ; a tree of this genus. 

X753 Chambers’ Cycl. Suppl, Sopfuira,..lY.z^ name given 
by Linnseus to a genus of plants called by Dillenias..m'z 
species. 1826-7 Ettcycl. Metrop. 11845) XVllI. 398/2 This 
genus [Edivarasial of elegant shrubs has been divided from 
Sophora, from which it is dUtinguisbed by its four-winged 
seed-vessel. i858 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agrie. (11569) 
20t The Japan sophora {Sophora Japouica), yellow locust 
{Rol’inia psendacacia) (eicj-.inay be placed in the list of 
pinaale-foliaged plants. 1883 Harper s Mag. Apr. 726/2 
The most striking of these is the weeping-sophora, a most 
graceful.. feathery tree, not unlike the locust in form and 
color of leaf. 

Hence Sopho ria, SophoTine Chem. (see quot. 
1S81). 

1878 Pharmac. Jrnh 29 June 1047 Note on the Alkaloid 
Sophoria. Ibid., In the present state in which it %va-'; ob- 
tained sophoria is a transparent liquid having highly 
alkaline reaction. 1881 Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Suppl., 
Sophoriiie, an alkaloid obtained from the pods of Sophora 
speciosa. It is liquid, and forms a stable chloride, 

Sopho-spa^ric, a. [f. Gr. ao<p6s wise + 
Sp.vgvbic a.] Alchemistic. 

1893 {tiile\. The Hermetic .Museum, Restored and En- 
larged ; most faithfully Instructing all Disciples of the 
Sopho-spagyric Art, bo%v..tfae Philosopher’s Sione may be 
found. 

So’phronist. rare^^. [ad. Gr. aauppoviaTq 7 : 
see next.] One who seeks to regulate or control. 

1904 G. S. Hali, Adolescence II. 412 Iconoclasm is never 
better directed than agaiiibC the hteralist, formalist, and 
sopbronist. 

So'pliroilize, T'- rare'~^. [ad, Gr. acxppovf 
(av, f. aw<ppov^, aixppojv prudent, self-controlled, 
etc.] Irans. To imbue with self-control or sound 
moral principles. 

1827 Arnold in Stanley Life ^ Corr. (1844) I. 38 L«t I 
should get the sons of very great people as my pupils whom 
it is ^most impossible to sopbronize. 

+ So'pli'cuner* Obs.~^ [f. sophum Sophism. 
Cf. Sophoming.] ^Sophomore i a. 

1653 Gataker Vind. Annot. Jer. 131 Your Argument, .is 
so siUie, as that not some exq(o]isite Sophistcr, butany punie 
Sophumer may at first sight discover the feebleness of it. 

Sophy ^ (sJu'fi), Now Hist, or arch. Also 
6-7 sopliie, 6-9 soph-i (7 sofi), [ad. Pers. 

paft (also ^qfawT), the surname of the rul- 

ing dynasty of Persia from C1500 
rived from the Arabic epithet paffnd-din * parity 
of religion *, given to an' ancestor of Ismail Safi, 
the founder of the dynasty. Not related to SuPl, 
with which it has freq. been associated.] I 


1 . A former title or designation of the supreme 
ruler of Persia ; the Shah. Also Grand Sophy. 

“• *539 Cromwell in Merriman Life Lett. (1902) 11. 
218 Hij» declaracion was.. that the Sophy King of Per^e 
had an oratour with the Turke. 1547 Boorue Introd 
Kuowt.xxxww. (1870) 214 The great Turke.. hath obtayned 
the Sophyes lond, x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 197, 1 will 
not giue my part of this sport for a pension of thousands to 
be paid from the Sophy, xtfrj Land. Gaz. Na 209/2 The 
Grand Sophy of Persia having observed the Grand Sultan 
to have his hands fully employed in the Siege of Candia. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 49-51, I cannot 
but laugh wlien I find in their \vniings the Grand Sophy, 
the Sophy of Persia, and the Sovereign Sophy. For 
the Kings of Persia are neither called 'Sophies in genera], 
nor in particular. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Card. 216 
Revenues, which that Commerce brings into the Treasury 
of the Sophy. X762-7X Walpole Veriue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) II. 113 The Sophy of Persia and his court were ex. 
ireniely surprized at the art of engraving so hard a jewel, 
1899 R. Whitcing/ John 3“/, 299 The great tent.. suggests 
a Stale pavilion of the Sophy. 

irons/: 1865 Kingsley Herew. ii, Marry the Sophy of 
Egypt s daughter? 

X549 W. Thomas Hist. Italie 108 b, Vsnucassan kyng 
of Persia (whose successour is nowe called Sophie). 1555 
Eden Decades (Arb.) 311 Ismael the Sophi and kynge of 
Persia. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 24 The Turke 
against the Sophi, and the King against the Rebels in 
Flaunders, ^1658 Fryer .zlrc. E. India P.^ox At Cormoot 
we met a Lion and a Spotted Deer carrying up as Presents 
to the Sophi fiom the Mogul. 1769 Robertson Chas. V,xi. 
Wks. 1851 IV, 456 He had discovered a negociaiion which 
had been carried on with the sophi of Persia. 1818 Ranken 
Hist. France V. ii. il 285 That ambitious warrior bad., 
defeated the sophi of Persia. 1837 M, Donovan Dom. Econ. 
JL 13 U hesophi ofPersia, his lords, and .some ambassadors. 

2 . With a and pi. A Persian monarch or king. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. Iv. ii. Magnificence 106 

Wert ihou a Sophy; yet with Vertue’s lu>tcrThouought’st 
(at least) thy Greatnesse to illuster. 16^6 R. Griffin in 
Ann. Dubrensia{xZTj) 53 Grave as a Persian Sophie. 1753 
Scots Mag. Jan. 2/1 The last of the ancient race of Sopbys 
who wore the Persian crown. 1761 Ann. Reg. 147 Erivan, 
the ancient seat of the sophis. 1823 Byron Juan ix. xxxiii. 
Like Nadir Shah, that costive sophy, 

b. trails/. A mier; a great person. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Siufife (1871) 31 Our redoubtable 
sophy, of the floating kingdom of Pisces. 1606 Dekklr 
Newsfr". Hell Wks. tGrosari) II. 95 None but fooles there- 
fore will maruell, howl and this Grand Sophy of the whore 
of Babylon came to bee so familiar togclbcr. 

Sopliy 2 Cs-f’b)* Also 5-6 Sophie. [In sense i 
ad. L. Sophia Sophia In sense 2 from the 
second element m philosophy, theosophy, etc.] 
fl. Wisdom, knowledge. Obs. 

CX44D Cafcrave Life Si. Kath. v. 1020 It had ben betcr 
to haue kepte the same sophte Whtche i^at youre xnaysteris 
lerncd you first in scole ! 2557 Gbimald in Totiets Misc, 
(Arb.) 121 Coom flgnt with mee,. .that, In my shield, 'i]h« 
seuenfold sophie of Mlneruecontein, 1588 J. Harvey D/ fc. 
Probl. 10 Who knowetb not the difference belweene. .sem- 
blance, and as^u^a^ce; docosophj’, and sophy? 

2. C)ne or other of the various sciences, depart- 
ments of study, etc. 

a2B43 Southey Comm.^pl. Bk. (1851) IV. 578 The vari- 
ous sophy ’&—cosmosophy, Kerdo*>ophy. 1869 Conteinf. Rev. 
XI. 456 Moyen. .would sometimes utter himself in their 
pariicular sophy. 

t So’phy Obs. [Orig. in pi. sophies, f. L. 
sophi Sophi.] A wise or learned man ; a sage. . 

1587 Golding De Moruay Pref. (1592) p. viii, Some 
small sparkes of . . wisdoine, . . the which they haue afterward 
taught vnto others, and for so doing haue bene c^Ied 
Suphies and Philosophers. 1596 H, Clapham Brief: Bible 
11. 127 These Sophies finde with the Babe le^us, onely 
Marie. x6io G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet. 1. Ixxxil, Tosee 
their King, the Kingly Sophies come. 2654 Whitlock Zoo* 
tomia 47 it were to be wisht their Ideas, .were undisputable 
among the Sophies themselves in Pbysick. 2678 Butler 
Hud. III. L 1423 Sir, (quoth the Voice; Ware no such Sophy 
As you v/ould have the World judge of ye. 

0, With the epithet (after SoPHY^^). 

a 163s Randolph Poems (1652) 3 You that nothing have 
Like Schollars but a Beard and Gowne, for me May pas.5 
for good grand Sophies. 2638 Sanderson Serm. (1681) II. 

127 Whereof Plato and Aristotle and all the other grand 
Sophies among them were ignorant. x683 W. Bates 
Harmony Div. Attrib. (ed. 3) v. 96 1 be grand bopbies ot 
the World esteemed it absurd and unreasonable (etc.). 

C. In disparaging or sarcastic use. 

1649 Col. le Strange in Plume MSS, (Maldon, Essex), 
And like those sophies who would drown a fish I am con- 
demn’d to suffer what I wish. 

Sopi, obs, variant of SuP vf- . 

11 So-nie. [ad- Do. zoopje (or a. Cape Du. ro/rr) 
dram, sip, dim. of zope (now dial.) Sopk 5b.\ i 

drink of spirits; a dram. 

1606 W. Mountagu HoUund^Z Tbs common Dotd. me 
satSed with a sopie of BranJy-Wine. jSlo 

/V-y.tK 1. 1^9 Ho never foraoes the cTf, 

encept to give him lime lo swallow h« wpi , C 'i'/iey 

s.ro/gardjnt_spiri.. r83jPm 


produced their provisions for supper. 


with a moderate sopie, or dram. ff T 

Sopient (sp-vpient), a „ J 

s.'picnf, sdptcfts, pres. pple. of ^ 

a. adj. Having a dulling or deadening 

ji. A sopient mndla- 

1804 Med. ireatlv diminished. 
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SOPITE. 


see also Sotyp v.] Rendered dull or sluggish ; 
sunk m sleep, sorrow, etc. 

1538 Lyndesav Dreme^^Z My hart was wounder sarye, 
Quhen comoun weill so sopit was” in sorrow, 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot, II. 228 The Britis all., War sopit so with sen* 
•suahtie, With gluttony and lichorus appetyte. 1540 Cornell, 
Scot, vL 68, 1 beand in this sad solitar soune sopit in sleipe. 
Ibid, vit. 68 In my dullit dreyme ande sopit visione. 

, Sopil/G (stjupsi't), V, Now rare. Also 6 sopyte. 
[f. L. sopit-, ppl. stem of sppJre to deprive of 
sense, render unconseious, put to sleep, etc.] 

1 . trans. To put or lull to sleep ; to render drowsy, 
dull, or inactive. Also trmtsf. (with reference to 
the mental or moral faculties), 

1542 Boorde Dyeiaiy ix. (1870) 250 Dyiiers tymes some 
be so sopytyd, that the malt worme playelh the deuyll so 
fast in the hcade [etc.]. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Scfiied, 
laid to sleep, being at rest. 1697 tr. Burgersdicins' Logic 
II. xxii. 105 You may demonstrate that an animal sleeps 
because the common sense is sopited or drown'd by vapours. 
1740 Cheyne Regimen 11 These Natural Powers may be 
sopited, ..as we see they are in sound Sleep. 1864 A. 
Leighton Aiyst. Leg. Edinb. (1886) 203 They could not be 
heard by reason of their having been ‘ clean gane ', or at 
least sopited in sweet slnmber. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 
Mor. i; 58 His knowing faculty was blinded and sopited, 
dosed and drugged by his passions. 

2 . To put an end to, to settle (a dispute, ques- 
tion, etc.) in some way. Also, to pass over or sup- 
press (something discreditable). 

1628 . in Birch Crt. ^ Times Chas. / (1848) I. 431 On 
Friday last there wasa meetingof the bishops., about sopit. 
ing, as they term it, the controversies of this present time. 
1639 Fuller Appeal Injured Innoc. I. 49 Being loath to 
enlarge on so odious a difference, sopited in good measure. 
1722 WoDROW Corr. (1843) II. 673 It grieves me to hear 
that the differences betwixt Suo.scribers and Non.sub- 
scribers are, after they seemed to be sopited,' breaking out 
again. 1746 Turnbull pusiinian xii. xiii. Certainly there 
was treason in the case, the infamy of which was sopited by 
his successors, 1818 Scott Br, Lamm, xv, If such a union 
would sopite the heavier part of his unadjusted claims. 
1849-30 Alison Hist. Eurcpe (1859') VIII. 14 If any dis- 
putes did occur they were in general sopited by a bribe to 
the Mandarins. 

Hence So'pited///. a., So'piting vbl. si. 

1646 R. Baillie Anabaptism (1647) 139 Among many 
more exploded and sopited errors. 1639 H. L'Estrasge 
Alliance Div. Off. 23 A conference should shortly be had 
for the sopiting and quieting of those disputes. 1818 Scott 
Br. Lamm, xviii, The sopiting of a very dangerous claim. 
Sopite (sdup3i't),/fl.//A. rare. [f. as prec. 
Cf. yopiTy}<7.///4.J Put to rest or sleep; settled. 

c 1460 Reg. Oseney (1907) 203 All playntys and stryfys., 
bitwene the foresaide parties. .forever frendely ben i-cesyd 
or sospite [rrV]. 

1784 Irvine Presbyt. Records in Dobie Mem. TP, IFilsott 
eP Cru'mmock (1896) 37 .[Mr. Gemmel craved his wife 
might be absolved from her scandal,] seeing it is of ane 
old date and almost sopite. 1877 Blaceie Wise Men 293 
Loveliest flowers, whose seeds long summers there Lay 
sunless and sopite. 1883 R. W, Dixon AAinaiv.vi. 153 But 
when, cut off from sense, in sleep sopite, The soul, , takes her 
own instruments. 


+ Sopition. Obs. rare. [f. L. sopit-, ppl. stem 
of sdpire : see Sopite h.] The action of putting 
to sleep, rendering inactive, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Broivne Pseud. Ep. v. xxIl- 270 But as for 
dementation, sopition of rea.son, and the diviner particle 
from drlnke,,. Christian morality and theDoctrine of Christ 
will not allow. 

t Sopitive, a. Obs.—° [ad. med.L. sopitivusi\ 
‘ Causing sleep’ (Bailey, 1727, vol. II). ' 
t So'pless, a. Obs. rare'"’'-. In 7 sopelesse. 
[f. Sop Sapless. 

1631 Sir W. Mure Ps. xxii. xv. ^Vks. (S.T.S.) II. 88 My 
moisture as a sopelesse sheard Is quite consum’d and ceast. 

Sopor (sdu'ppi). Also 7 sopour. [a. L. sopor 
deep sleep,, lethargy, related to somnus sleep.] 

1 . A deep, lethargic, or unnatural sleep or state 
of sleep. In later use Path. 

1673 R. Burthocck Causa Dei 22 Having drunk there 
their Fill, Benummed with a Mortal Sopor, and con- 
sequently Irrecoverably losing and forgetting All they did. 
1681 H. More Exp. Dan. Wi. 77 My Spirits retiring as in 
those that are in a deep Sopor, as if they were half dead. 
J707 Flover Physic. Pulse-Watch 107 When the Pulse 
becomes more frequent, it turns to a..Smcope; when more 
rare, to a Sopor or Convulsion. 1720 De Foe D. Campbell 
274 Sennertus. in his lustitutio Medica, writes of the 
Daemoniacal Sopor of Witches. 1803 Med. Jrnl, X. 437 
Violent gripings, lassitude, stupor and sopor, which con- 
tinued a whole day. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. y. 
71 The patient was in such a profound sopor, that apparently 
nothing but warmth remained to indicate that life had not 
already become extinct. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
2S2 The sopor deepened until the death of the patieuL 
1 2 . Jig. A State of mental or moral lethargy or 

deadness. Ohs. - 

1638 Bp. Reynolds Fan. Crcat. AVks. {1677) 45. I found 
that that was but a sopor, a bemimb’dness, which was in 
mv apprehension a death of sin. x68i H. More Exp. Dan. 
Add III. 311 Into how deep a sopor therefore or lethargy is 
their wit and judgment cast? 1693 R. Vixmwg /-uiriilmg 
Script.iiSoi) App. I. 43? That spiritual sopor and stupidity 
which hath seized on others. 

+ Sonoral, a. Obs. rare.- [f. L. sopor Sopor.] 
1. = CAROTID a. I. (Cf. Soporific a. i d.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), SpPorM Arteries,., Cue Carotid 
Arlenes, so call'd because if they be tied, they immediately 
incline the Person to Sleep. [Copying Blancard Phys. Diet. 
[1^3) s.v. Carotidis.\ 


2 . Of or pertaining to sleep. 

1719 Eaynaro Health 27 When all the faculties of 
th’ mind Are to their (soporal) cells confin'd. 

+ So porate, v. Obs. [f. L. soporal-, ppl. stem 
oisopordreTa put asleep, lull, stupefy, etc., {.sopor 
sleep.] Irans. To put to sleep; to dull, stupefy. 

1623 CocKERAM I, Soporate, to bring asleepe, 1637 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 199 [FrontalsJ indeed are very 
expetible which.. gently soporate the senses, and roboraie 
the brain. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. 795 The Soul 
seeming not to be ’Thoroughly Awake here, but as it were 
Soporated, with the..Opiatick Vapours of this gross Body. 
Hence So'porated///. a. 

1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Compit, yt. 190 And especially 
soporated Patients awake upon taking a Vomit, 

tsopora'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. sopord- 
iion-em, noim of action f. sopordre.J A putting 
or lulling to sleep. 

? a 1300 Creadon oj Eve 12 Jn Non-Cycle Myst. Plays 
(1909) 8 To assyst us. .A slepe in to man be soporacion to 
sende. 1638 in Phillips. 

t Soporative, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. sopordl-, 
ppl. stem of sopordre to Soporate. Cf. K. sopor- 
atif, -ive (Godef.).] = Soporific a. and sb. 

1628 Gaule Pract. The.{s^<j\ 294 Such Potions (whetlier 
inebriatiue, soporatiue, or stupefying) may be. . administred. 
1707 Curios, in Hnsb. ff Card. 256 A Narcotick and Sopor- 
ative Virtue. 1770 LANCHORNEP/H/nre/r (1879) I. 275/2 The 
debauch threw him into violent pain ; to allay which, lie 
asked for a soporative. 

Soporiferons (soupori-leras, S^ip-), a. Now 
rare. [f. L, soporifer (f. sopor sleep + -per bear- 
ing) ; see -ferods. Cf. F. soporijire, Sp., Pg., 
It. soporifero.'] 

f L Of a disease, morbid state, etc. : Charac- 
terized by unnatural or excessive sleep ; soporose ; 
lethargic. Obs. 

1590 Barrouch Meth, PJtysickx, xvn. (1639) 26 Los«ie of 
niemory*#is caused of the Lethargy and other soporiferous 
diseases. *597 A. M. tr. GuilUmead s Fr. Chirurg, 33 b/i 
Sliee Is as if she hadde the soporiferouse dlsse^e, without 
all strength, dene layed a*longe. i68t H. More Exp, Dan, 
V. 141 It made him fall down intoa soporiferous swound. 
f b. Affected with numbness or ‘ sleep’. Obsr-'^ 
1599 A. hL tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physteke 209 Bath heer- 
with ofteiitime.'t the soporiferous loyncte. 

2 . a. = boPoniFic a, i a. 

160X Holland Pliny 11. 113 That venomous creature, 
which by a soporiferous power that it hath . .casteth a man 
into a deadly sleep. 1657 Fuller Comm, yonnh (1868) 202 
Supposing there was some opium or soporiferous virtue 
therein. *7*0 T. Fuli-er Pharm, ExUmp. 408 U'he whole 
Body of Physicians hath .. attributed to this Plant [jtr. 
hounds'tonguej a soporiferous Quality. 1767 J.^ Penn 
Sleepy Serm, 7 The preacher who delivers himself in such 
a spiritless, soporiferous manner. 1:803 in SpiHt Public 
yrnls, VIL 360 The soporiferous and sudorific properties 
of this truly inestimable opiate. 18*5 Scott TVr/rVw, viii, 
The invalid,..resistingnolongcr the soporiferous operation 1 
of the elixir, sunk down in a gentle sleep. | 

b. =SoPOiUFic a. 1 b. lObs, (Common in 
the 17th c.) 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 1x2 Halicacabus. .is more sopori- 
ferous than Opium, and sooner casteth a man into a dead 
sleepe, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 96 S<^oriferous Medecines 
appfyed unto them, provoke sleep. 1^8 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
IV. III. 91 Some soporiferous siupifying wine, or potion, or 
medicine, which being given to a man, or sprinkled on him, 
casts him into a deep sleep. 1732 Arbuthnot Ruies of Diet 
in Aliments, etc. 315 The Air perfum'd with the Smell of 
Soporiferous Plants, as Poppies. 1785 Arnot Crim, Trials 
143 They also applied to Kennedy for intoxicating or 
soporiferous draughts. 


17 Soporiferous Draughts of Moderation. 

c. s= Soporific fl. ic. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) P* Books., 
dull, soporiferous. 

f 3 . t= Soporific <7. 3. 

1602 Middleton Phoenix in, i. 7 Hark, you sluggish 
soporiferous villains ! 1624 R. Skvnner in Ussher's Lett. 
(1686) 349 Awake you sleepers from your sleep, and ye 
soporiferous sluggards, arise from your drowsiness. 

Hence Sopori’ferously adv. (Webster, 1847); 
Soporl'ferousness, the state or quality -of being 
soporiferous; sleepy or lethargic condition. 

XS97 A. M. tr. GnillemeatPs Fr. Chirurg. zoh/i This 
v.Tvne is opened agaynst the soporifcrousnes and payne in 
the foreheadc. 17*7 

Sleep-causing Quality. 1838 Blackiv. Mag. XLIV. 639 A 
sort of soporiferousness laid hold of^me. 1B88 
Mar Auc. 343 The verj* air seems inimical to thought ; it 
is heavy with soporiferousness. 

Soporific (suapori’fik, s?p-), a. and sb. [f. L. 
lypa *sopdrific-us (f. sopor sleep: see -ric), --B. 
soionjique (1687), Sp., Pg., It. soportjico.'] 

Ps.. adj. 1 . Inducing or tending to induce sleep; 
causing, a person to sleep or slumber, 

a. Of qualities, etc. (Cf. Soporiferous a. 2 a.) 

1600 Locke Hum. Underst. II. xxiii. § 8 The colour and 
tasw of opium, ..as well as its soporific or anodyne virtues. 
i-B- C Johnston Reverie II. Ii. 1. 149 A phlegm,.. winch 
hlri sKmed to have extended its soporlfick mfinence oyer 
all Dr«^=nL 276S Goldsm. New Simile jB Its soporific 
virtue's such, ’Ibough ne’er so much awake before, lhat 

ouicklV they begin to snore. 2848 Dickens Dombey xi, 
Coaxea to sleep by the soporific .agency of sweetbreads. 
i87oM'Carthv Osan Times xxvn. II. 297 Most of those 
who tried to listen found the soporific influence irresistible. ; 


SOPPINESS. 

b. Of medicaments, drugs, etc. (Cf. Sopori- 

FEROUS a. 2 b.) 

1775 Rvkxv. Amcr. Ind. 173 note, He acquiesced because o( 
the soporific dose I gave him. 1828 Scott /•', M. Perth xv 
He began to experience the incipient effects of his soporifid 
draught. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic i. 3 The influence 
of drugs and soporific embrocations on the human frame. 
1C83 Law Reports ix Q. B. D. 588 Charged. .with Iiavinc 
unlawfully administered soporific drugs to the plaintiffs 
servants. 

c. Of books, writings, talk, etc., or of persons 
in respect of these. 

X727 Somerville Fortune Hunter iv. Poems (1810) 222 
Hibernian matrons thus of old. Their soporific siorie.*; told. 
2760 F ooTE M inor 1. 1, The soporific twang of the tabernacle 
of loitenham court road. X822 Byron juan vm. Ixxxix 
To quote Too much of one sort would be soporific. x8s6 
K, A. Vaughan Mystics ii86o) 1 . 108 Dionysius in the Ea>-t 
then, is soporific. 1870 R. W. Dale Week-day Senn. viii. 
155 Soporific talk begins to flow. 

d. In other contexts. 

With quot. 1822-7 cf. SoroRAL a. i. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 546 Hence the name 
of carotids, or soporific vessels,, .was given to the arteries, 
who.se ligature was supposed to produce tlits very singular 
result. 183A Southey Doctor i, I thought of all sfeepy 
sounds, and all soporific things. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (1B60) 1.69 She lifts the lid, and there steals out 
a soporific vapour, 

2 , Of the nature of, characterized by, belonging 
to, sleep or sleepiness. 

*^54 Gray's Inn- Jmtl. No. 76, That soporific Awe, with 
which they behold Personages of this Cast. 1755 H. 
Walpole Lett. (iB^6) HI. 136, 1 mu.st o\vn I see no blame 
in thinking an active age more agreeable to live in, than 
a soporific one. *896 J. Lamb Ann. West Kilbride vi. 161 
The soporific tendencies of. .a portion of the congregation. 

3. Of persons : Drowsy, sleepy, somnolent ; = 

SOPORIFEBOnS 3. 

1841 Caroline Fox Old Friends (1882) 64 In vain did the 
soporific Transcendentalist demand the reason; lie was to 
j dress first and know after. 

! B. sb. 1 . A substance, esp. a medicament, 
which induces sleep. 

Bover Diet. Royal i, Un soporaiif a soporlfick. 
a 2746 Holdsworth Rem, Firgil (1768; 47 A strong 
medicine; and, in particular, a strong soporific, 1752 
Hume Ess. Sf Treat. (1777) II. 63 Nor has rhubarb always 
proved a purge, or opium a soporific. 1842 Penny Cyel, 
XXII. 259 Soporifics (Anodynes; Narcotics). xZtfi Allbutt's 
Syst, Med I. 242 The use of soporifics is limited by llie 


Ctess ff Certr, 
, called * board* 

wage.s \ x82X Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Imperf. Sympathies, The 
question operated os a soporific on my moral feeling. 

2 . A sleepy or somnolent person, rare, 
x8o8 W. Wilson Hist. Diss. Ch. II. 92 This zealous writer 
forgot that every charge which be brought against Mr. Pike 
and his five soporifics, falls with additional weight on 
himself. 

Hence Sopori 'fical <r., SoporPfically arfz;, 

1807-8 W. Irving (1824) 138 Another gentleman 

. .proses away most soporincally. 1837 Nexv Alotdhly Mag, 
LL 365 We are becoming anatomical and soporifictil. 

Soporose (st^uporpu-s, spp-), a, Med. [f, L. 
sopor sleep + -ose i.] Of diseases, stales, etc. : 
Marked or characterized by morbid sleep or stupor. 

1710 T, Fuller Pharm. Exiemp. 39 The oplrlts being 
oppress'd grow Stupid and Sluggish, as in Soporose Cases. 
Ibid. 352 Shave the Head, and apply it all over in Soporose 
Distempers. 1825 Ann, Reg. 242* She lay in a soporose 
state, deprived of all sense and power of motion. 1822-7 
Good Study-Med, (1829) II. 129 It is chiefly to be found 
united with syncopal and soporose affections. iBgoAllbutt's 
S^’st, Med, vll. 282 Soporose hysteria might have been 
diagnosed. 

So'porotis, a. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -ous, 
or ad. F, soporejtx, -etise. Cf. also L. sopdrus!\ 

1 . =S0P0H0SE<7. 1 Obs, 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Comfit, i. 23 It Is an excellent tart 
Water, much to be desired in all.. Soporous cases, a J691 
Baxter in Relig. B. (1696) 1. m J99. } ''’•‘f then under.. 
Soporous or Scotomaticaf Ilness of niy Head. 1707 Plover 
Physic. Putse-Walch 193 In Apoplexies, Palsies, and sopor- 
ous Affections, the Spirits are oppress'd. 1730 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 35a Soporousand caialeptick Diseases. 176a ibid. 
LII. 454, 1 .. found him in the same soporous,apopleclicstalc. 

2 . Soporific; sleep-bringing. 

1866 [Shanks] Elgin 35 They may now resign themselves 
to the soporous sheets svitliout a shudder. 

Sopose, obs. form of Suppose v. 

Sopped (fppOi PP^- V.+-KDT.] 

Soaked or steeped in some liquid ; saturated or 
drenched with water or rain. 

1822-7 Good Sindy Med, (1829) I. iB; A single morsel of 
sopped biscuit. 1824 Miss Mitford yitlage Ser. i. (1863) 
17S Talking alternately.. of lost matches and sopped hay. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 81 The captain offered 
him suits of his own clothes to change bis sopped ones for. 
SoTaper. rare. [f. Sop v.] One who sops. 
j6ii (SiTCR., Souffiier, a sopper, or browls.liclly; one 
that is euer dipping bis bread in ilie beefe-poL 1648 Hexham 
II, Een Zoffcr..,u Sopper. 1755 Johnson, Soffer, one that 
steeps any thing in liquor. 

Sopper, obs. variant of Suppep.. 

SO’ppet. rare-'. In 7 soppitt. [Diminutive 
ofSoPi^.'J A little sop; a sippet. 

1664 in Mailt. Cl. Misc. (1840) II. 5m For bread at dinner 
to be soppittis. rr.! . 

Soppiness (sp-pines). [f. SoPPi a.] The state 
or condition of being soppy; wetness. 



SOPPING-. 


189s Daily Nezvs 55 Feb. 6/7 The hea\y frosts and gradual 
thaw had brought the grounds to a condition of absolute 
soppiness, Playai on 38, 1 thought you would like to 
order the carnage at once, and get out of all this soppiness. 

Sopping (!=p'pip)> [f- Sop t;.] The 

action of the vb. in various senses; a thorough 
soaking or wetting. 

15^ More Confut. Tindale Wks. 687/2 By bibbing, Sc 
sipping, & sopping, & quaffing. 1633 W. Ames Fresh Isuite 
II. 37 Sopping of bread in wine . . \>*as no signe instituted as an 
instrument of grace. 167$ H. VVoollev Genilezv^Contfan, 
71 Be not over-forward in dipping or sopping in the dtsh. 
2824 Miss MiTFOHD/^/V/c^^’Ser. M1863) 159 The whole storj’ 
of the sopping, the dr>’ing, the clothes-spoiling. x883 H. R. 
Reynolds inZ.^ xvii. {1898) 414 The delightful rambles 
and soppings and jolly evening sjTnposia, 

So'ppiug', ///. [f- as prec.] Soaking; 

drenched ; saturated with water or rain. 

1877 W. S. Gilbert Feg^rriy's Fatty (1892) 182 Two 
sopping females have quartered themselves on two dry 
bachelors. j886 J. Ashbv-Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1^2) 
78 The sopping sky is leaden grey. 

b. Qiiasi-flATzi., as sopping sad^ ivet. 

Freq. in recent use: cf. WFlem. zoppende nat, 

1866 R. R. Bealey Poe/nSf Molly 30 An* then turn’d 
soppin sad. 2897 Mrs. C. Carr Cottage Folk 244 Why’s 
your feet soppin’ wet ? 

Soppy (sp-pi), a. [f. Sop or v. + -t.] 

•I" 1. Full of or containing sops. Obs.~° 

26x2 CoTCR.,6^'«2:,..Soppie;or full of lumpes, or gobbets, 

2. Soaked or saturated with water or rain ; soft 
orthorouglilywetwith moisture; drenched, sodden. | 

a. Of land, grass, etc. | 

2823 E. Moor Suffolk Words^ Sofpy^ wet, boggy, swampj*; ! 

applied to land. 2850 Dickens Dav, Copp. iii, It [Yar- i 
mouth] looked rather spongey and soppy, 1 thought, as I 
carried my eye over the great dull waste. 2889 Jessopp 
Cotfjhig 0/ Friars v. 212 The level of the street, .is in some 
cases five or six feet below the soppy sod. .within the old 
enclosures. 

b- Of things. 

2859 F. Burton Centr. Afr, in yrnl, Geogr. Soc, XXIX. 

78 Clothes feel Hmp and damp, paper-soft and soppy by 
the loss of glazing— acts as a blotter. 2892 ‘Merbiman* 
Slax'e of Lamp xix, His..dress-cfothes were clinging to 
bim with a soppy hindrance. 

3. Of the season or weather : Very wet or rainy. 

2872 R, Heath in Golden //ottressMayhs..; asit *s been 

so soppy, therein be some [trout] catched to-day. 1892 
Cent. Diet. s.v„ A soppy day. 

4. Sloppy, slovenly. 

1S99 Daily AVav 12 Jan. 2/1 They may learn the fact, not 
in any of your foolish, soppy, theoretical ways, but in a hard, 
practical manner. 

Soppy, obs. form of Sop v. 

+ Sopragnard. Obs. rare, [ad. It. soprag- 
guardtUf f. sopra above guard.] The 
chief guard of a camp, army, etc., or a member 
of this. 

2592 Garrard's Art 76When the sopraguardes be 

many and of sundrie nations. 

Sopranist (s£?pra*nist)- [f. SopBAx -0 + - 1 ST.] 

A soprano singer. Also allrib, 

2664 Reader 6 FeK 379/3 A French paper mentions a 
M. Boliaert, a sopranist, as singing at a concert in Paris. 
2883 Grovds Diet, Mus, HI, 461 One of the most famous 
of the singers who flourished in the last century. 

Soprano (s^iprami?), sb. (and a.). Mus, PI. 
sopranos, also soprani, [a. It. soprano, f. 
sopra above.] 

1. The highest singing voice in women and 
boys, having a compass from about middle C to 
two octaves above it ; the quality or range of this 
voice. 

1730 [see 3]. ,3774 *J. Collier •iJfwx, Trav. (1776) 32 
He could not sing only bass and treble,. .and soprano to 
admiration; but also squeak like a pig. 2854 Ot^sCirr, 
Sci.fOrg.JVat. 1. 232 It is notyetcicarly understood what is 
the cause of the different qualities of voice, as exhibited in 
the tenor and bass, and the contralto and soprano. 1899 
E. E. Hale Lowell fy His Friends vL 76 Then a clear 
soprano or tenor would be heard. 

b. A part for or sung by such a voice. 

xBox Busby Diet. Mns.^ Soprano, the treble or higher voice 
part, or parts. 

2. A singer having a soprano voice ; one who 
sings the soprano part. 

2738 Chesterf. in Misc. IPks. (1777) I. 81 Sopranos being 
the objects of the attention, and raptures of the ladies. 2817 J 
Bvron Beppo xxxii. Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
"Wish’d him fiv'e fathom under the Rialto. 2834 Beckford 
Italy W.yt Little madam whisks about the Botanic Garden 
with. .a troop of sopranos. 2883 Grove's Diet, Mus. Ill, 
63s ftlany mezzo-soprani can sing higher notes than many 
sopranL 1892 E, Kf-eves Homeward Bound 187 He.. is 
a dark-haired, stout, j'outhful-lookiog male soprana 

3. atlrib, or as ailj, a. Of persons : Having a 
soprano voice ; singing a soprano part. 

1730 Ok-en Swiny in Colmon Posik. Lett. (1820) 25 Wc 
must provide a Soprano Man and a Contrealt Woman. 
2854 OrPs Cire, Sci., Org. Fat, I. 232 The contralto not 
unfrcquenlly sings the high notes like soprano singers.^ 1873 
H. C. Banister Music 217 Solo Tenor and Soprano singers 
Mill exceed the altitude here specified. 

b. transf. Of certain musical instruments, as 
soprano comet, irombone. ^ - 

2856 Berlioz lustrum, s5iThe SopranoTrombone. . exists 
still in some parts of Germany. 

4. Of or belonging to the soprano. I 
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Soprano clef, the C-clef upon tbe first line of the treble 
stave. 

^ 2802 Busby Diet. Mus. Introd. p.xxui. The Soprano-cliff 
IS used for the second class uf the higher spedes of voice. 
3833 Wiseman in W. Ward Life I- v, Possessing a strong 
soprano voice up to A, and sometimes C. 3845 E. Holmes 
Mo^ri 166 The soprano solo was doubtless intended for tbe 
Weber. X&83 Grente's Diet. Mus. Ill, 63s That part of the 
^ which even a limited soprano part is written- 
3883 HarpePs Alag, Mar. 552/1 The far-off soprano strains 
• •• become tnumphant. 

li Sopra-vest, rare~^, [ad. It. sopravesla or 
~veste,^Sit. sohrev€stai\ =Sobbe-vest. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. i. xi, A sopra-vest of the same 
materials concealed his cuirass. 

Sops -in-wine. Also 8 sopsy-wine, 9 sops 
of wine. [See Sop sb^ i c. Cf. F. sottpe en vin, 
a reddish colonr; •{• the plant lucerne (Cotgr.).] 
+•1. The clove-pink or gillyflower. Obi, 

*573 Tussf.r Hmb, (1E78) 96 Herbes. branchw, and flowers 
for windowes and pot'*. ..Sops in wine. 2579 Spenser Sheph, 
Cal. hlay 24 With Hawthorne buds, and swetc Eglantine. 
And girlonds of roses and Sopps in wine. 2594 Barnfield 
Affect. Sheph. (Arb.) 10 The Rose, and speckled flowre cald 
Sops in wine. 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. ilL i. Voca- 
tion 18 Som July-flowr, or som sweet Sops-in-wine, 2625 
B. JoNSON Pan's Anniv., Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and 
SM'cet sops-in-wine. 

2. A variety of apple. 

2764 Afusetnn Rust. II. x. 37 An apple ofv'ery deep red, 
by some called sopsj*-wine, cuasi sopped In wine. 2860 
R. Hogg Fruit Alanunl 25 Sops in mne.. . Skin crimson 
in the shade, stained and striped with purplish crimson next 
the sun, 2879 Burroughs Locuststf IPildHoneyii Bees., 
will sucl: themselves tipsy upon varieties lilte the sops-of- 
Mine. 

Sopun, obs. pa. pple. Scp 
Sopy, obs. form of Soapy a, 

S 02 ?a (so 9 *ra). Also 8 saurer, 8-g sore©, [prob. 
a native name.] The Carolina rail {Porzana 
Carolina). A.lso atlrib. with^iT///;? 7 //i?, rail. 

a. 2705 R. Beverl^ Virginia IL \t. (1722) 135 Cranes, 
Curlews, Herons, Snipes, Woodcocks. Saurers, Ox-eyes, 
Plover, Larks. 1732 Phil. Trans. XXXVIL 275 'ITie 
Soree. This Bird is in Virginia as much in Request for the 
Delicacy of its Flc'^h, as the Ortulan in Europe. 2785 
Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. i. 262 Soree Gallinule, 
Rallus Carolinus. 1824 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. 
XII, T. 2 o3 Soree 

fl. 2809 A. Wi^oN in Poems tf LU, Prose (1876) 1. 172 
The Sora was in multitudes at Detroit. iBia — Atner. 
Omith. VI. 28 The Pail or Sora belongs to a genus of 
birds of which about thirty diflerent spedes are enumerated 
by naturalists. 2839 Audubon Omith. Biog. V. 572 Sora 
Rail, Rallus Carolinus. 287a Coues H, Amer. Birds 273 
Porsana. Carolina Rail. Common RaH. Sora, * Ortolan,* 
Sorabd : see next and Sobb 
Sorabian (soKi-bian), o. and sb. [f. med.L. 
Sorabi : see Sorb a. adj. Of or belonging to 
the Slavonic race formerly dominant in Saxony ; 
Sorbian. b. sb. A Sorb; the Serbian language. 

278S Gibbon Decl, tp F. Iv. V, 544 note, Sclavonian cap- 
tives, not of the Bohemian.., but of Sorabian race. 2852 
J. Kennedy A'krA Hist. Alan 1. 39 Tlic western stem of the 
Slavonians is composed of the Bohemians, the Poles, the 
Slovaks, and the Sorabians. 2862 Latham Cotnpar. PhiloU 
629 The Sorb, Serb, or Sorabian of Lusatia,..intermedLTte 
to the Bohemian and the Polish- 
So*rage< Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 sore aage, 
7 soreag 0 ; 6 -soarage. [a. OF. sorage (Gode- 
froy; mod.F. saurage), f. sore Sobb a.2-f--AGE 
(in some instances taken as Age The first 

year of a hawk. Also atlrib, 

?ax4oo in Harting Perfect Bk. Keping of Sparhenvkes 
(1886J Introd, p, ix. Carry your hauk much, especially in 
her sorage. 2486 Bk, St. Albans a vij b, A Goshawke nor 
a tercell in thare sore aage baue nott (bare mayles named. 
Ibid. bjb, 'JTjat first yere is calde bir sore aage, 2575 
Turberv. Fauleonrie 64 There are sundrie of ibem good in ' 
their soarage but beyng once mewed prove nothing worihe. 
2620 Quarles Feast of IVormes 4 Expect no lofiy 
Hagaiu,.. If in her downy Soreag^ she but ruffe So strong 
a Dove, may it be thought enough. • 2684 R. H. Sch. of 
Recreat. 78 And as the Age of these Hawks so we name 
them, as. The first year a Soarage. 2688 Holme Amtoury 
II, 236/2 A Soar Hawk. .is called also a Sorage Hawk. 
[2852 R, F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus iv. 41 note. It 
becomes.. a ‘soar-hawk,* or ‘soarage* when it has begun to 
prey for itself.} 

Soral (soa-ral), a. Bol.^ [f, SoB-us + -al.] 01 
or pertaining to the sori of ferns. 

2892 Afhenxurn 22 Kov. 667/3 Showing development of 
proihalli by soml apospory. 

+ Soxance* Obs. Also 6 aoratmee, 7 -S sor- 
rance, 7 aoarrance. [f. Sobe <r.2-f-AXCE, proh. 
after Gbievabce 4 .] A sore, or a morbid state 
producing a sore, in an animal, esp. in a horse. 

1533 Fitzherb. Husb. § 6 If any sorance come to the 
horse. .than he is I>'tiell w'orthe. ibid, § 89 The hawe is a 1 
sorance in a horse ej-e. 2577 B. Gooce Hereffach’s Husb. 1 

nr. (1586) 123 A soraunce breeding about the ioynles. 2610 j 

hlARKHASf Afasterp. (litle-p.). The twing of all man^ of 1 
diseases or sorrances in horses, ibid ii. cvdiL 390 ^e 
maltlong . .is a cankerous soanance aboue the hwe. 1655 
Xhetfobo Perf Horseman 15 Incurable deformities, gr^s 
siorrances, as Spavens, Ringbones,.. or the like, osjzo \ . 
Gibson Farriers Guide 11. xw. (1738) 69 ^Vhe^ the 

is but in one Eye, it [sc. ibe bandage] ouglM to reach 
Middle of his Nose. 2749 W. Elus Shep, Gutae 32* inese 
things will afllict them with tbe nauseous Sorrance, 

b. Used •With reference to persons, 

2592 West jst Ft. Symbol. § 202 Al mancr of diseases, 


SORBET. 

griefes and soranctt wherewith the said H is now infected. 

Holland Pliny 1. 155 Seldome or neuer compile 
they of any sorance m other parts of tbe body, 

c. fig. A painful matter; a grievance. 

2608 Heywood tr. SaJlnst 35 Their prestinat prerogatives 
brought passed sorances to remembrance. 

Sorb A (spib). [a. F. sorbe, or ad. L. sorbum 
service-berry, sorbtts service-tree. Cf. Serve sb.^ 
So Du, and Flem. sorbe, obs. G. sorbe, sorb.1 
L The fruit of the service-tree {Pyrjts domesiicay, 
a service-berr}’. 

1530 Palscr. 272/2 Sorbe^ a kynde of frute, sorbe, 2555 
Eppt Decades ii. i. (Arb.) no A certej-ne sweelnes myxt 
with a gentell sharpnes as haue the frutes cauled Sorbes. 
2658 Phillips, Sorb, a kinde of fruit, called a Ser\'ice. 1853 
SovER Pantropkeon 305 Several other kinds of fruits, such 
as sorbs, medlars, and mulberries. 2889 Ldin. Rev. Apr. 
472 Her native fruits were merely nuts and poor berries, 
masts, sorbs, and crabs. 

2. a. The service-tree {Pyrus domeslicci). 

. *555 Eden Decades ii. l (Arb.) 210 note, Sorbes are cauled 
in french cormier; they grow not in Englande. 2707 
Mortimer Husb. 357 Tbe Quick Beam or wild Sorb, by 
some called the Irish Ash. 17^ Withering Brit, Pkzms 
fed. 3) 1 1, 460 True Ser\'ice, or Sorb. 2845 Browning Fng- 
lishtuan in Italy 138 [To] strip from tbe sorbs A treasure 
so rosy and wondrous, Of hairy gold orbs ! 

b. =SEBVICEii 3 , SerVICE-TKEE 2. 

*777 J1ACOS Cat. Plants 69 Craisgus lorminalts, tbe 

common or wild Service-tree, or Sorb. 2796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 458 Wild Seivice-tree, or ^rb. 

c. The rowan-tree ; =t)EBVJC£-TREE 3 . 

1796 W. H. Marshall tV, England IL 30 The Birch, the 

Mountain Sorb, and the Larch, if judiciously propagated, 

- would flourish.. on the bleakest c:q)osures. 2799^^^NIC0L 
Pract, Planter 18 Tbe Mountain Ash, or Sorb, would 
exuberate here, and assist in nursing the Oak [etc.]. 

S.allr/b.tind Coutb., 3S scn'b-leaved adj., sorb-tree. 

I ^ 1548 Turner Names Herhes 75 Tbys tree maye be called 
[ in englishe a sorb tree; and the fruite a sorb Appel. 2789 
J. PiLKiNCTON View Derbysk. I. 405 Sorlnis domestica. 
True Service, or Sorb-tree. 2845 Florist yml. 256 ITic 
sorb-leaved spirea is w'ell knonm as an inhabitant of 
shrubberies. 2849 J, A. Capxvlb tr. Dante's Inf, tcv, 
Amongst the tart sorb-trees, it befits not the sweet fig tc 
fructify. 

Sorb2 (spjb). Also Sorbe. [ad. G. van 
of Strbe, representing the national designation 
Serb (pi. Serbjo) : cf. Serb. 

'I'he o may be due to the influence of med.L. Sorabi : see 
Sorabian.] 

1. A member of the Slavonic race inhabiting 
Lusatia in the east of Saxony; a Wend. 

2843 Penny Cycl. XXVI, 206/1 §orbes orSorabes, between 
the nvers Saale and Elbe. 2883 Morfill Slavonic Lit. x. 
248 I'he term Is still applied to tne Sorbs and the Slo\enes. 
xB86 EueycL, Brit.yCfA. 353/x ITie Sorbs had been reduced 
to a condition of miverable serfdom. 

2. Tbe Janguage spoken by this race. 

186a [see Sorabian]. x 837 Eneycl. Brit. XXII. 147/8 
Thus Chekb, Polbh, Lower Sorb, ten ; Upper Sorbish, ton. 
Sorb-apple, [ad. G. sorbapfiel (older LG. and 
Flem. sorbappel) : see Sorb k] The fruit of the 
ser\’ice-tree, or the tree itself. 

2548 [see Sorb * 3}. 2562 Turj.'er Herbal n. 143 Tbe sorb 
appel is verj' pleasant to be eaten vntill it be rotten. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 727 Sorbe Apples or Service beries are much 
lyke 10 Mediers. 26x2 Cotgr-, Corme, the Seruicc, or 
Sorb-apple. 26^1. Davies tr, Rochefort's Caribby Isles 
35 It tastes like a Sorb-apple, 2725 Fam. Dict.s.^. Service, 
There are also two sorts of Sorb-Apples. 2796 H. Hunter 
St,-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 243 The scarlet clusters of 
tbe sorb-apple. 2796 C. Marshall Gardening xril (1813) 
^87 Service, (sweet; or sorb apple is rarely cultivated for 
fniit. 

attrib. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 727 The tree wherupon Inis 
fnilie groweih is called. .in Englishe, Sorbe Apple tree. 
x6i2 Cotgr., Cormier, ihe Seruicc tree, Sorb-apple tree. 

Sorbate Chem, [See SouBic a. and 

-ATeI c.] (See quot. 1823 .) 

1823 Crabs TeeknoL Diet., Sorbate, a salt formed by tbe 
union of sorbic acid with some base. 2860 Hofmann in Q. 
Sml. Client. Soc.'S.W. 47 Sorbate of silver. 2862 Miller 
hlem. Ckem., Org. (ed. 2j v, f 4. 411 Thesorbales of potash 
and soda are very soluble, and crystallize with difficulty. 
1868 Watts Diet. Chenu V. 352 Sorbate of Ammonium 
crystallises in long needles. 

Sorbefacieut (spJbn?’J'ent), a. and 
sorbe-re to absorb -i- -faciE-nt.] a. adj. Causing 

or promoting absorption, b. sb. A substance or 
preparation causing absorption. . , ^ « 

2B47 in Webster. 2866 A Flint Princ. Afed.U^^) * 3 ® 
Remedies which have been supposed to act as sorbeuaenis 
are mercury and iodine. , r -c- 

Sorbet (sp'-*h^O« Also 8 Borbette. [a.r.sor' 
bet (Sp. sorbete, Pg. sorvete), ad. It sorbetlo, ad. 
Turk, skorbet (see Shebbet), perh. influenced by 
It. sorbire to imbibe. So Hu. and Flem. sor e $ 

G. sorbet\tl\ 

1. * Sherbet. ^ 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nichflays Voy% ml ^ OM"® 
beara^ge which they do aJ 5c^t. 
drinke in the sommer. I»6i3 Hagant ^ 

Each of the Bassa-sand Ambo^dwr d^l^e^ 

..which is a kinde of dnnkc made of * ,53, 

iuyee of Umonds. mixed with Amber wd Maske./ 

L««th the piv.U=ai of the terrts. 
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SORCERY. 


1834 Beckford Italy 1. 117 They resorted to drink coffee 
and sorbet, with laughter and merriment. 1844 tr. M, T. 
Aswar^s Mem, Balylonian Princ, II. 27 After some 
moments spent in mutual civiUiics, sorbets were served. 

2 , A variety of sweetmeat or ice. 

1864 Daily Telegr. 27 Sept., The meandered grace* 

fully through fish, flesh, fowl, and truffles, and finally melted 
away into sorbets. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest IVotuan 
V, The sorbets are delicious sweets of almonds, pistachio, 
chocolate, or coffee. 

' Serbian (spubian), a, and sh, [f. Sorb 2,] 
=SoRABiAN a, and sb, 

1836 Popular Encycl. VI. i. 138/1 The Sorbians, after 
640, settled in the territory deserted by the Hermunduri. 
Ibid, 140/1 The Sorbians, or Wends, in Lusatia. 

Sorbic (sp'jbik), a, Chem. [f. Sobb 1 +-ic.] 
.Contained in, derived from, the berries of the 
mountain-ash, Sorbus (now Pyrtis) mictiparia. 
Chiefly in sorbic acid, 

1815 Donovan in Phil,^ Trans, i. 243 Until a better name 
be^devised, I have called it the Sorbic Acid. 1819 Children 
Chem. Anal, 278 Sorbic acid exists in sorbus nucitparia\ 
it is transparent, colourless, inodorous fluid. iWo Hof- 
mann in Q,Jml, Chem, Soc, XII. 43, 1 propose to designate 
this beautiful body by the name of sorbic acid, reviving 
thus a name once used for malic acid. 1862 Miller Etem, 
Chem., Org. (ed. 2I v. § 4. 410 The general formula, .of the 
sorbic group. Ibid. 411 The substance.. becomes crystal- 
lized as sorbicacid. x868 Watts Diet, Chem. V. 352 Ethylic 
Sorbate or Sorbic ether, 

f SoTbicle, ff. I* sorb-irs to imbibe. J 

A preparation which may be drunk. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 163* Of their cremour may 
be made a certain sorblcle. [1657 Physical Diet,, Sorbicle, 
broth, .suppings.] 

Sorbile (spubil), a. [ad. L. sorbilis, f. sorbere 
to drink, Cf, obs. F. sorbiie.'] That may be drunk 
or supped; liquid. 

1620 Venner Pia Recta viii, 181 ^folst and .sorbile meats 
..are most profitable.^ 1661 Lovell Hist, Anim. ^ Min. 
139 A sorbile egge clarifieth the voice. x8o8 Jamieson s.v. 
Sop, This most probably refers to sorbile focKl, what is 
vulgarly called spoon-meaL 

b. .That may be absorbed, rare 
1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem, (1843I I. 289 The 
phenomena of combustion, respiration, &c. can with equal 
probahiitty be accounted for.. by the hypothesis.. of a sor- 
oile prinaple, or oxygen. 

f SoTbillate, z/. Ohs~^ \i, L., sorbilldrell 

X623 CocKERAM I, Sorhiltaie, to bib or sup often. 

So'rbizL. Chem, [f. SohbI,] —Sorbitol. 

1854 Poiunes' Chem, (ed- 5) 404 Sorbin is, however, no 
sugar; it b not capable of fermenttog. 1857 Miller Etem, 
Cmih,, Org", ii* § 2* 72 Sorbin,, .from berries of mountain ash. 
Hence Sorbino se sb, (See quot.) 

1894 Watts' Diet, Chetn, IV. 497/1 Sorbinose^.,zn unfer- 
mentable sugar obtained from the fermented Juice of moun- 
tain-ash berries. 

Sorbisb (sp'abij)* ct, [f. Sorb 2, after G. Sorb* 
isch, Serbisch. Ine native form is Ser{b')ski,'\ 
The language spoken by the Sorbs. 

1883 Morpill Slavonic Lit. ix. 242 In the year 1706 
Michael Brancel-.publbhed a translation of the New 
Testament into Sorobh. Ibid., This, however, was not the 
first time that any Sorbbh words had been in print. 

Sorbite ^ C^^'-ibsit). Chem, [f. Sorb 1 + -ite.] i 
= Sorbitol. I 


1857 Chambers's Encyel, IX, 187/2 Sorbin, or Sorbite.., 
may be obtained in colourless transparent rhombic octa- 
hedra. 1868 Po^vnes* Chem. (ed, 10) 638 Sorbin, or Sorbite, 
is a crystallisable sugar existing in the juice of ripe moun- 
tain-ash berries. 

Hence Sorbi*tic a.^ (See quot.) 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 353 Sorbite when heated gives 
off add water, and is converted after some time. .into a 
dark-red mass consisting of sorbitic add. 

Sorbite ^ (spubait), [f. the name of Dr. H. C. 
(1826-1908),] A transitional constituent of 
■ steel. Hence Sorbitic 

X902 ETtcycl. Brit, XXIX. 572/2 Austenite, troostite, 
sorbite, and other constituents (of iron] have also been 
described. 1904 Electrvehem, Industry 51 (Cent.), 

Stead and Richards in a paper- on sorbitic steel rails give 
a simple method for the production of sorbite in steel. 

t Sorbrtidn. Obs, [a* obs. F. 'sorbiiion or ad. 
L. sorbitio, f. sorbere to imbibe.] 'The action of 
imbibing ; also, something which may be imbibed. 

1623 CocKERAM I, Sorbition, a sipping often. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Sorbition, a supping, as of broth or pottage 
1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Compit, vi. 2^ Chicken broth, 
tempered with cooling herbs, and sorbitions of the same. 

Sorbitol (s?ubit?l)- Chem. [f. Soebite 1 + -ol.] 
An unfermentable saccharine principle found in 
the berries of the monntain-ash. 

■ tSm Naturalist I, The unripe berries have much ^hc 
acid,.. also amygdalin, emulsin, sorbitol. 1898 Ibid. 187 
Mannite and another alcoholic sugar called sorbitol 

f Sorbo'nical, a. OBs. ' [f. Sobbonne. Cf. 
F. sorboniqut (i6th cent.).] Belonging to, con- 
nected with, the Sorbonne. , „ , 

jut Bale yet a Course Romish Fox 36 Grmt bellj-ed 
braelers or sorbonycall masters in Pan-s. 1361 T. ^ORTO.^- 
Cafyin’s Inst. iii. xv. (1634) 383 The ^rbonicall schools, 
the mothers of all errours. 1603 FtoRio Monlaisne wi. xiii. 
^ TTie Sorbonicall or theologtcall wine, 'heir f^ts 
OT^audy dayes, are now come to be proverbially jested-at. 

SorTjonist (sp-Jb6nist). Also 6 Borbonert, 
7-0 Sorbonnist. [ad. mod.L. Sorbomsta or F. 
Sorboniste : see SoEBOSKE.] A doctor or student 
at the Sorbonne. 


«• /S^o Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 28 The Sorbonistes 
condempne Luthers bokes. 1579 Fulke Conf. Sanders 674 
Claudius de Sanctis, that brauling Sorbonist, woulde proue 
..the saide liturgie to be his. 1592 Marlowe Massacre 
Parts I ix. 416 Because the blockish Sorbonests Attribute 
^ much vnto their workes As to the seruice of the eiernall 
God. x63x Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 369 He disputed 
with the Sorbonists in Paris. 1670 G. H. H/st. Cardinals 
1‘hose censures were made by the Sorbonists. 1751 
Htsi.^Crtl, Acc. of Hugh Peters it note, 'ITie same 

Sorbonists decreed all th0be..to be in a mortal Sin. 1820 
Milner SuppL Mem, Eng.Cath. 34 The decision of certain 
Sorbonists, respecting the lawfulness of the oath. x886 J. 
Gillow Lit. 4- Biog. Hist. Eng. Caih, II, 508 The Sor- 
bonists still stuck to their opinion. 

aiirtb, Encycl. Btii.^^. 195/2 Rabelais had indeed 
again ^de for himself protectors whom no clerical or 
Sorbonist jealousy could touch. 

i6xi Cotcr. S.V. Ordinaire, Certaine disputations held 
among Sorbonnists before they commence Doctors. 2683 
Apol, Prot, France vi.^ 78 And upon the return of the 
Jesuites,,. they communicated to the Sorbonnists the Popes 
Answer. 1757 IHmiae Hat. Hist. Religiott 76 * Hovv can you 
worship leeks and onions?* we shall suppose a Sorbonnist 
to say to a priest of Sais. 2820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 
(1822) II. 22 The Sorbonnists of Paris.. in like manner 
affected to unite peculiar slovenliness and dirtiness witli 
peculiar learning. 

b. transf, A person of great learning. 

2607 R, Qarew] tr. Estienne's World Wond, 340 The 
grand Negro of ail Necromancers (who Is also the great 
Sorbonist of Sorcerers, and maister of Magicians). 

Sorbonne (spjfap’n). Also 6-7 Sorbone. [F, 
Sorbonne, f. the place-name Sorbon (see def.) in 
the Ardennes.] 

1 . A theological college at Paris founded by 
Robert de Sorbon early m the 13th century; the 
faculty of theology in the old University of Paris, 
of great importance down to the 17th century. 

The Sorbonne is now the seat of Acadimie of Paris 
and of the faculties of theology, science, and literature. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 270 b, What tyme for the 
same cause the divines of Sorbone procured him some 
daunger, he shewed no constancie. 1638 R. Baker tr. 
BalzaPs Lett, (voL H) 141 Concerning the condition of 
superiour things, I referre myself to the Sorbone. 1682 
Heios/r. France 38 'J’htis you see how firm the Sorbonne 
is in this matter. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., I'here are 
Lodgings in it for 36 Doctors, who are said to be of the 
Society of the Sorbonne. Eftcycl. 195/2 Up 

to this time Rabelais, despite the condemnation of the 
Sorbonne,.. had experienced nothing like persecution or 
difficulty. 

1 2 . A Sorbonist. Obs,~^ 

1631 Weever Anc, Funeral Mon. 751 He had studied a 
long time In Oxford, and at Paris amongst the Sosbons. 
Hence Sorbo'imic a, (Cf, Sorbonical at) 

2803 A Lang Si, Andrews Iv. 105 A write? of the par- 
ticularly unclassic Latin called Sorbonntc. 

!I Sorbus (sp'ib^s). [L. Cf, Sorb!.] ALin- 
nsean genus (now placed under Fyrtts) including 
the service-tree, mountain-ash, etc.; a tree be- 
longing to this genus. Also aitrib, 

2706 in Phillips (cd. Kersey). 2752 J. Hill Hist, Plants 
456 The pinnated smooth-leaved Sorbus. 2823 Crabb 
Technol. Diet., Sorbus domestica, seu Pyrus, Sorbus Tree, 
Service, or Sorb. 

Sorcell, obs. variant of Sakcellb. 
tSorcer. Obs. rare. Also 4, 6 sorser, 6 
sorsyer. [ad. OF. sorcier (cf. It. sortiere, Sp. 
sortero) pop. L. *sorliaritis, i, sort-, sors lot, 
Sort j( 5 .i] =next. 

13;. E. E, Allit.P. B. 1579 Wychez & walk>ries wonnen 
to |7at sale, . , Sorsers & exorsismus & fele such clerkes.. 2502 
Ord, Crysten Men (W, de W, 1506} iv. ix, I’he fyfth is of 
sorej'ers and.-deuyns. 1949 Compl, Scot, xx. 168 Sum 
sorseris and vj^tchis, quhdlas ar lostramentis of the aid 
eneme of aiank}^^ 

Sorcerer (spusoroi). Also 6 sorserer, -ar, 
sosserer, Sc. socerar, prec. -J'-er.] One who 
practises sorcery; a wizard, a magician, 
a. 2526 Tindale Acts xHi. 6 They founds a certayne 
sorserer. Ibid. 8 7 ’hc sorserar Elemas.-withsiode them. 
* 53 S ^VERDALE Isaiah iL 6 Whether it be in Sorcerers 
..or in calkers cf mens byrthes, wberof ye hauc to many. 
0:2548 Hall Chron., Edw. IP, Diiij, Her frendes pn the 
other syde sayd, that she was kept away, and her iomey 
empeebed by Sorcerers and Nccromanciers. x6xo Shaks. 
Temp. III. ii. 49, I am subiect to a Tirani, A Sorcerer, that 
by his cunning hath cheated me Of the Island, i65t 
Hobbes Leviat/u iii. xxxU. 197 The works of the Egyptian 
Sorcerers were great miracles* 2727 De Foe.^’2/. Magic 
1. i. (1840) 6 Certainly then they did not take those magicians 
to be.. dealers with the Devil, and sorcerers. 2769 Black- 

stone Comm. IV. iv. 60 The civil law punishes with death 
not only the sorcerers themselves, but also those who^con- 
sult them. x8i6 Singer Hist. Cards 55 ITie Gipsies., 
exercised the craft of sorcerers. x848Gallenca Italy\t8^\S 
415 sway exercised by a sorcerer over tfie demon to 
whom he has bartered his soul, 2865 J» H. Ingraham 
Pillar of Fire (1872) 402 .This was the place wbrtre the 
sorcerers and sooibsaj-ers held ihcir mystic and fearful rites, 
attrib. i 883 Miss Racozin Media, Babylon, ^ Persia 
X. § 8 (1891) 269 ITie Shamans or sorcerer-priests of many 
Turanian tribes. _ , 

fl. 2552 Abp. Hamilton Caieck. (1884) 50 Quhen saevir 
thow, .seikis for ony help at ony wytche, socerar, co wngcrar, 

1596 R. H. ir. Lavaterus^s Ghostes 4- Spir. 28 Ibere have 
benemany Magiciens, Sosserers, and (Conjurers. .who would 
easily counterfeit visions. 

SorC6r6SS (sp'Jsares). Also 6-7 sorceres, [a, 
AF. sorceresse, -esce-. see Sobcee and -ess i.] 

L A female sorcerer; a trilch. 


c 1384 Chaucer H. Pameui, 2262 Ther saugh I. .charmer- 
esses, Olde wrecches, Sorceresses, ITiat vse cxorsisacions. 
2390 G(^er Conf. 111. 49 Thes queenes were as tuo god- 
desses Of Art magique Sorceresses,.^ 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur VI. iv. 187 Sore I am of these queues sorceresses 
aferd. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi, iPercy Soc.) i83 
The sorceresse, the false roote of doloure, All ol golde..Of 
the best made the head serpeniyne. a 1548 Hall Chron. 
Hen. VI, 112 Jhon duke of Alaunson and his' sorceresse 
Jone (called the mayde, sent from God). 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients Diogenes.. witnesseih Medea to have 
been not a .sorceresse, but a woman of knovvne wisdome. 
2672 Milton Samson 819 How cunningly the sorceress disi 
plays Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine I a 1740 
Waterland Whs. (1823) IX. 413 How unlikely is it that 
God should make use of this sorceress as a prophetess, and 
should give her the honour of revealing his counsels. 2832 
W. Irving Alhambra I. 242 This may be one of those 
Northern sorcer^ses of whom we have heard. 2885 Pater 
Marius the Epicurean I. v. 62 In one very remote village 
lives the sorceress Pamphile. 

transf. <2x700 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 93 
Much more mysterious is my inbred Lust; In no one thing 
I can the Sorc’ress trust. 

attrib. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. II. 319 Armida. 
the sorcere-ss-niece of the Sultan of Damascus. 1877* Rita* 
Vivienne ni. vi, Blanche repaid him with sorceress smiles 
and false kisses. 

b. In playful or familiar use. 
cxBoo H. K. White Lett. (1837) 282 Sorceress I I cannot 
burst thy bonds I 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede v, Ah 1 you 
witch-mother, you sorceress 1 How is a Christian man to 
win a game off you? 

t SoTcering, vbl. sb. Obs.—^ [f. Sobcee-ee 
or SoKCEU-Y + -iNQ 1 .] The exercise of sorcery. 

2614^ Bp, Hall Contempi., O, T, vii, 324 His trade of 
sorcering had so Inured him to receiue voyces from his 
familiars, in shape of beasts, that this euent seemed not 
strange to him. 

+ SoTCering,///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
Practising or exercising sorcery. 

2583 Melbancke Philotimus Siv, The sorcering Syrens, 
who are merrie in tempestes, and heauie in faire weather. 
2607 R. C[AREWj tr. Estienne's World Wond. 340 This 
sorcering priest. 2609 Heywood Brit. Troy v. Ixxxviii, 

'i he black spels of this Sorcering witch, 

+ So'rcerist. Obs.-'^ [f. as prec. + -ist.] One 
who practises sorcery ; a sorcerer. 

2624 Heywood Gunaik. n. yy Moyses made a law thatal! 
such as repayred to these juglingsorcerists should be stoned 
to death. 

SOTCerize, v. ran [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
irans. To transform by sorcery. 

2866 Furnivall in Pol; ReL, 4 L. Poems 26 marg,, A 
Lombard was sorcerlzed into a goose, 

Sorcerons (s^ussras), a. [f. as prec, + -ous.] 

1 . Of the nature of^ pertaining to or connected 
with, sorcery. 

2546 Bale Eng. Votaries t. 24 He wolde in no wyse 
. commen with them.. least they shuld after any sorcerous 
sort bywyiche hym. 1577 Harrison England 11. ix. (1B77) 
278 By.«-undrie sorcerous and artificiail practises whereby 
the working of the said elements were restreined. 2605 
Chapman Byron's Trag, iv, ii, 0 that in mine Eyes Were 
all the Sorcerous poj^on of my woes 2646 Gaule Cases 
Cons, 41 Lordl bow many are the sorcerous superstitions 
of the Many? 2698 Fryer Acc, E India 4 P, 277 Lest an 
Evil Tongue should have a Sorcerous effect. 2835 J. Harris 
Ct, Teacher (1837) 284 In the face of this sorcerous and 
powerful delusion. 1B80 Swinburne Birthday Ode 207 
From fairy-footed fields.. And sorcerous woods of Rhine- 
land. 

2 . Dealing in or exercising sorcery. 

2550 Bale Eng. Votaries it. ix Theophylaclus.. whych 
after .XV, ycares solde the Papacy to Johan Gracyan hy.s 
sorccrouse companyon. 1633 D. R[ocers} Treatise ofSacr. 

L 223 Which words. .our saviour did not (as a Sorcerous 
' Priest) murmour over the Bread and Wine. 

Hence So’rceronsly adv., in a sorcerous manner, 
by means of sorcery. 

2646 Gaule Cases of Consc, 228 What Act or Instrument 
of Man.. that,. may not be sorccrously abu.sed ? 2652 — 
Magastrom, 193 Divination is temptingly and sorccrously 
sought for. 

Sorcery (spusari). Forms : a, 4 sorceri, 4-7 
sorcerie, 4, 6 sorcerye, 4- sorcery; 4 sor- 
6ory(e, 4-6 sorserye, 5 8ors(s)Bry, sorsry, 
-rie. B. 5 socerye, 5-6socery, 6aossery, -rie. 

[a, OF. sorcerie (f. sorcier Sorcek), or ad, med.L, 
sorceria. So MUu. sorcerie, sorserieI\ 

1 . The use of magic or enchantment; the prac- 
tice of magic arts; witchcraft. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 29255 Crists enemy, hat wiche-craft 
or sorceri Dos wit ani halud thing. 23.. K. Alts. 4^8 (Laud 
MS.), pat ilkni^th, Neptenabus Made so stronge sorcerye. 
c 23M C^HAUCER Pars. T. P 340 If he were al rcfrcymlt by 
siknes, or by malcfice of sorserye. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Frzv. Priv. 299 He..beleuyd sweny*s and sorsrie. 1470-85 
SiKLOKV Arthur n. iii. 79 By enchauntcmeni and sors^cry 
she hath ben the destroyer of many good knyghtes. a 2548 
Hall Chro/t; Edw. /V, I 'tjh, A scruaunze of the Dukes 
was sodainly accused. .of povsonyng, sorcery, or inchaont- 
menL 2592 Shaks. 1 l/en. VI. il i. 15 'I'o quittance their 
deceite, Contriu*d by Art, and balcfull Sorcerie. 2628 ^KE 
On Lilt. III. vi, .A man was taken in Southwark, .wiih a 
Book of Sorcery in bis Male and was brought into the 
Kings-Bench. 2844 Emerson Mise. P; Tantalus Wks, 
(Bohn) III. 322 Alasl the same sorcery lias spoiled his 
skill; no syllable can he shape on hishp^ 2878 Stubbs 
Const, Hist. III. xviil 90 'Jlic queen dowager was accused 
..of an attempt to destroy the king by sorcery. 

C1460 Tvwneley Myst. xxvL 129 'Ihat may be done 
thrugh soctry. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems L C His mother 
was one Fane Qucync. Gotlin be sosserj’, 25**"® Act 2 
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Hen. Vllly c. ir Curis. .in the which they-. use socery and 
which crafte. 1568 Lauder Lanu Pure^z Now mony vsis 
Sosserie. 

' . b. pi. Separate forms or instances of this. 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. (i^oi) 34 A 1 mawmetrics, A 1 fals 
enchaunmenicz, and al sorceries. *542-3 Act 34 tf 35 
Hen. VI c. 8 The advoydin? of sorceryes, wiichecrafte, 
and other inconveniencies. 1584 R. Scot Dtscov. IVttc/tcr. 
Ci 386 ) 267 Thereby Ulysses escaped Circes hir sorceries and 
inchaniments, 1648 Wilkins Math. Ma^tc if. vii. zor 
Simon Magus was eminent for miraculous sorceries. X67X 
in Vemey Mem. (1907) II. 279 Whether she uses any 
manner of charmes, sorceries, or magic whatever. 1741-3 
Gray 171 Sorceries, Assassinations, poisonings. 

■ 2. tran^. andy^. 

1576 Fleming Panopt. Eflsi, 156, I am not surprised 
with the incantations and sorceries of vaine glorie. 1593 
Nashe .P. PenUesse 12 b, What drugs, what sorceries, 
what oiles,,.doe our curious Dames vse to itjiarge our 
withered beauties? 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 566 Vain 
wi^dom all, and false Philosophic : Yet with a pleasing 
sorcerie could charm Pain for a while. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rei\ XI. in. vi, It is possible, the greatness of this man., 
might, with most legitimate sorcery, fascinate the volatile 
Queen. 2880 ‘Ouida ’ Moths HI. 262 Personal beauty is a 
rare sorcery. 

Sorche, obs. form of Seabch v. Sorcot, obs, 
form of SuRCOAT. Sorcyer : see Sorceb. 

Sord, s 6 . Ods. exc. arc/i. P'orras : 5 soorde, 
sorde, 5-6 sourd(e, 9 sord. £f. Sord v."] A 
flight or flock of mallards. 

^ Orig. perhaps the act of taking to wing, but only recorded 
in the lists of * proper terms ’ ; in some late copies of these 
erroneously given as sore. 

14.. HarL MS.S4t fol. 225 in Phil. Soc. Trans. (1909) 53 

A Soorde of malardes, A Doppyng of herles. c 1470 Hors^ 
Shepe 4 - G. (Roxb.), A Spryng of teeles, A Sourd of malardes. 
1486 Bk. St. AlOanst Haivkin^ d ij, When ther be in a 
stobull tyme Sordes of mallardes in the feldc. 1801 Strutt 1 
Sports 4 " Past. i. ii. 28 A sord or sute of mallards. 1856 I 
‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rnral Sports i.ix. 78/1 The following i 
Terms are in Use among WildfowLshooters:— A flock of ; 
wigeon is termed ‘ a company *. of mallards, * a sord \ ‘ 

Sord, oba. or dial, form of Sward sb. J 

i* Sord, V. Obs.~^ [ad. OF, sordrOj sourdrOy 
etc. L. surg/re to rise. Cf. Sord sb.'^ intr. To 
rise or soar up in flight 

24.. Harl. MS. 2340 fol. 49 b. in Phil. Sac. Trans. (1909) 

28 It spryngyth or sordyth vp sodenly be hym. 

Sordavalite (sp-jdavahii). Min. Also sor- 
dawal(l)ite. [ad. Sw. sordavialit (Nordenskiold, 
1820), f Sordawala,-vala,m Finland, its locality.] 

A vitreous mineral substance found in tiiabase. 

2833 W. Phillips (ed.3) 210 Sordawalite.. is described 
as being nearly black. 2830 Ansteo Elent. Geol.y Min,^ etc. 
291 Sordaxoaiite. silicate of alumina and magnesia with 
phosphate of magnesia. x_S68 Watts Diet. Chem.^ Sorda. 
tvalliiey a mineral resembling pit-coal in appearance, form- 
ing three layers in trap near Sordawala in Finland. i88s 
Imperial Did, (Annandale), Sordavaiile, fbo in later 
Diets.] 

Sorde, obs. form of Swokd. 

II Sordes (sp-jdrz). [L. sordes (pi., rare and 
defective in sing.), filth, uncleanness, etc., related 
to sordlre to be dirty or foul. Cf. SoRDS.] 

Construed either as singular or plural. 

1 . Dirt, flUb ; foul or feculent matter ; refuse or 
rubbish removed or separated by or during the 
treatment, manufacture, or working of something. 

2640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xv. 139 A Sink by an house 
makes all the hou'C the cleaner, because the Sordes arc cast 
into that. 1657 I. Watts A Scribe ff his Let. Attsiu. 
Pref. Ep. p. X, Vou have your cares stuffed and opplete 
with Kitclun-stufTe and such soyl and sordes. 2758 Borlase 
Nat, Hist. Cornxv. 179 The sordes, which settles above the 
tin, is skimmed off*. 2766 Smollett Trav. 1 . 352 The sordes 
or dirt falls to the bottom, the oil swims a-top. c xSoo 
State Leslie of^ Poxuis The filth, sordes, dregs, or 

refuse of a di.stillery or manufactory. 2837 Whittock Bk, 
Troiies (1842) 435 (Tallow-chandler), The prepared tallow, 
freed by straining from its * sordes its adventitious particles 
and membranaceous envelopment. 

pig. 1660 Trapp Comm. O. T. III. 515 Sucb persons chuse 
to remain in the sordes of their sins. 1780 Bentham Princ. 
Legisl. ii. § 6 'I’o cleanse itself from the sordes of its impure 
original it was necessary it should change its name, 

2 . Filthy or feculent matter attaching to, or col- 
lecting on or in, the bodies of persons or animals. 

2670 E. Borlase Latham Spaxv 33 In facilitating the 
passage of the stone and gravel, and ab^tersing its sordes 
and minera, I find it very successful. 2790 Phil. Trans. 
LX.XX. 391 In the cancerous, as well as in other malignant 
ulcers, wc frequently meet with a white sordes which closely 
adheres to the surface of the sore.^ 2798 W. Blair .Ft^/irf/VrT ; 
Friend %i The copious perspirations. .must tend to accu- 
mulate filth and sordes upon the skin. 1835 Kirby Plot. 4- 
Inst. Anim. II. xx. 316 The bird-louse is probably useful 
to birds in devouring the sordes which must accumulate at 
the root of their plumes. 2843 R. J. Graves .^ysi. Clin. 
Med. X. 107 An emetic dears the stomach of offending 
matters or sordes. 

b. Impure matter collecting about the teeth, 
gums, etc. ,* spec, in Path.y the foul crusts formed 
upon tlie teeth and lips in typhoid or other fevers. 
■1746 R. James Introd, In MonPet's Health’s Imprcru. 48 
Putrid Sordes upon the Lips, Teeth, Tongue, Palate, and 
Fauces. xZss. Self I nstructor syi By washing out the gums 
and natural sordes, 1B22-7 Good Studjf Med. (1829) II. 
242 The lips arc furred with a black tenacious sordes. 2876 
Bristowe TV;, ff Praei, Med. ^iZ’j^) 109 His lips are dry, 
black, and probably fissured, his teeth loaded with sordes. 

Sordet, variant of Souruet. 


Soj^did. (sp'rdid), a. Also 6-7 sordide, 7 
sorded. [a. F. sordide (i6th c. in Godefroy; 
— Sp., Pg., It. sordido), or ad, L. sordid-tts dirty, 
foul, base, mean, etc., f. sord-ere to be dirty : 
cf. SORDKS.] 

L Path. a. Of suppurations, etc. : Corrupt, foul, 
repulsive ; of the nature of sordes. 

' *597 Dovve Ckirtirg. L iij b, The vlcers fare] inequal, sor- 
dides {rzV],..euin fauoured. by reason of the humor, which 
i-N most sordide and stinking. 2822-7 Good Study Med. 
(1829) II. 163 The skin parched, or ^oaked with sordid, fetid 
sweat. Ibtd. II. 627 There is a dejection of sordid pus in 
considerable abundance. 1883 J. M. Dunxan Lect. Dis. 
Women (ed. a) xvi. t6i An old grey-white accumulation 
of sordid epithelial detritus. 

b. Of an ulcer, wound, etc. : Yielding or dis- 
charging matter of this kind. 


. *597 (see prec.]. 2676 Wiseman 7 V/«/. ir.L 165 There 
is a second sort of Matter affecting Ulcers that is thick, 
generated of abundance of gross tough Humours, and ren- 
dering ihe Ulcer foul; whence It is called a Sordid Vlcer. 
2696 Phil. Trans. XIX, 292 The Wound was ve^ sordid ; 
and the inside as well as the outside beset with Slime. 2769 
I£. Bancroft Guiana 384 The dbease corrodes the fingers 
and toes with a dry, sordid, scabby, and gangrenous ulcer. 
180X Med, yntl. V. 163 ITie incision on the left arm, which 
. , had degenerated into asordid ulcer. 2822-7 Good Study 
Med. (1829) V. 556 In several sordid cutaneous eruptions. 

2. Dirty, foul, filthy; repellent throu;;h want of 
cleanness or tidiness; in later use, mean and 
squalid. 


x6ti CoTCR., Sordide, sordide, foule, flithie, corrupt. 
2627 Donne Serm. xxii. (1640) 223 Sordid, senselesse, 
namelesse dust. xfis5 Culpepper, etc. Rit'erzus tv. vii. 116 
The choller and flegm which is more. .impure, s%vims at 
the top, and so the blood seems impure and sordid. x68o 
Otway Orphan i. iv, [I will] rather.. live on sordid scraps 
at proud Men's Doors- 2697 Drydf.n Virg, Georg, i. 118 
[They] sprinkle sordid Ashes all around. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 386 ‘I'he trout is banish'd by the sordid stream. 
1836 Emf.rson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. J47 In 

E rtvate places, among sordid objects, an act of truth or 
eroi.^sm seems at once to dra»v to itself the sky as ils temple, 
b. Of places, houses, etc. 

2628 Donne Serm. Ixxv. (164c) 762 To finde a languishing 
wretch in a sordid comer. 2634 Sir T. Herbert V rav. 149 
Their bouses., within are i^re and sordid. 2669 Phil. 
Tram. IV. 1136 The sweepings of the house, any kind of 
ashes, shovelings of any sordid place. 2822 Shelley 
Adonais xxxviii, Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid 
he^th of shame. 2864 Burton Abr, I. iii, 122 Stately 
edifices., were doomed to fall into decay and be succeeded 
by sordid hovels. 28S0 Mrs. Forrester Roy ^ V, 1 . 56 
She has ehcaped from her sordid surroundings, 

c. Of life, conditions, etc. * 

2621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 11, v, Through their owne 
nastinesse & sluttishnesse, 8: immund sordid maner of life, 
suffer their aire to putrlfie. 2687 A. Lovell ir. Thevenot's 
Trav. It. loS The sordid and nasty way that the .Amba-s>a- 
dour and all his train lived in. 2692 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 
210 What a Kind of barbarous and so-'did Life we must 
necessarily have lived. 2764HARMEKt?^x^/T\iL §13. 70 We., 
may have imagined., that Abraham lived in a sordid plenty. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer n. iv. 206 He can procure a sordid 
meat 1830 Mrs, Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1B63) 253 
With tattered raiment and all the outward signs of sordid 
mLery. 2891 Kipling Light that Failed viL (1900; 212 
Dick's experience of the sordid misery of want, 

d. Of garments or clothing. 

2635 Sta.vley Hist. Philos, (1687) 236/2 [They) wear the 
same garment in Winter as in Summer, and that sordid. 
1673 W, Cave Prim. Christ, iii, v, 366 In a sordid and 
squalid Habit. 2732 Fielding Amelia (1775) X. 8 The 
magLtrate had too great an honour for truth to suspect that 
she ever appeared in sordid apparel. 1788 Gibbon Deal, 4- 
Fall xli- IV. 149 Sordid and scanty were their garments, 
x8st Trench Poems (1862) 183 They put the sordid grave 
cloches olT. 

+ 3 , Of persons (or animals); Dirty or sluttish 
in habits or appearance. Obs. 

2623 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 232 They abstains from 
swines flesh; neither will that sweeie aire of Arabia breath 
life to that sordide and stinking creature. 1664 H, More 
Apology 517 Provided we be not course and sordid, but 
reverent and comely in our public worship. 2712 Addison 
Sped. No, 464 p 5 The Person he chanced to see was to 
Appearance an old sordid blind Man. 

b, Zool. Jn the names of a few Ashes or birds, 
in allusion to their dirty-looking colour, as sordid 
chsitodon, dragonet, scants, thrush. 

2803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 370 ‘Sordid Ch^todon... 
Dusky-grey Chastodon; native of the Arabian seas. 2769 , 
Pennant Brit.Zool.KtnC) HI. 147 The‘SortIid Dragonet, I 
Dracunculus, 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 1 . 266 The Sordid 
Dragonet. .generallyoccursof small size. 2881 Dav Fishes 
Gt, Brit. 1 . 176 Sordid dragonet. dusky skulpin. 2803 Shaw 
Gen. Zool. IV, n. 400 “Sordid Scarus...BTOwn-feiTUginou«; 
Scarus. i8ox Latham Gen, Sytwp. Birds,^ Suppl.^ II. 186 
‘Sordid Thrush.. .The plumage iu general h; greenish ash. 

3 X + 4 :. Of a coarse, gross, or inferior char- 
acter or nature; befitting or appertaining to a 
mean person or thing; menial. Obs. 

1396 Spesiser F, Q. V. V. 23 She. .in bis hand a distaffe 
to turn gaue. That he thereon should spin both flax and tow ; 

.A sordid office for a mind so braue. 2605 Baco.n Adv. 
Learn. IL 1. § 3 He did ihinke much to dkpuie with any 
that did alleage such base and sordide instances, a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. 11. i. $ 8 (1686) 195 Not onely in liberall 
and ingenious Arts, but Mso in sordide and ignoble. 1655 
Stanley iV/V/. Philos. (1687)295/2 .Modesty icacheih us to 
decline sordid things, a 2701 AIaundrell yoitnt. yerus. 

8 Apr. {1707) 107 By which means it was redeem d from that 
sordid use. *751 Johnson Rambler Vo. 268 p6 Ane long 
habit of connecting a koife with sordid offices. 


SOBDIDNESS. 

5 . Of actions, habits, etc. i Of a low, mean, or 
despicable character; marked by or proceeding 
from ignoble motives, esp, of self-interest or 
monetary gain. 

26x1 Cotcr., Taquinerie, sordide miserie, ..base pinching, 
2639 in Verney Mem. (1907) I. 106 His sordide and base 
dissembling. 1682 Burnet A' ;^/;/,r/"rf«c«ii. 35 The Clergy 
using all the basest and sordidest Arts pos>ible to draw 
Legacies froin Rich Widows- 2753 Richardson Grandison 
V. li. 29 We see, in the behaviour, and sordid acquiescence 
with insults, of these three men, that offensive spirits cannot 
be true ones. 2781 Cowper Tjzithqt Whatis all righteous- 
ness that men devise? What— but asordid bargain for the 
skies? 2818 Besthaih Pari. Reform 50 That they should 
sell the attachment of their friends. .for dry and sordid 
gmn. 185^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvWi. IV. 162 His courage, 
his abilities,, .had made him, in spite of his sordid vices, 
a favourite with his brethren in arms. 1873 Dixon Txvo 
Q ueens xvi. iu 111 . 193 Though he got her money, he had 
never ceased repenting of his sordid act. 

b. Lacking in refinement ; low, conrse, rough. 

2668 Extr. State P. rel. Friends (1912) III, 278 Fdward 

Wivel .. permits their sordid Conventicls to be . . kept ther. 
xy44 AKE.NSiDEP/(raj-.////tf^. II. 15 Long immured In noon- 
tide darkness by the glimmering lamp, Each Muse and each 
fair Science pined away I'he sordid hours. 2752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 16S F 3 To him who has passed most of his 
hours with the delicate and polity many expressions will 
seem sordid. 

c. absol. That which is sordid or mean. 

2863 W. Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 21 Whatever 
there was of sordid about the story had slipped off him. 
2902 J. Buchan II atcher by Threshold 189 Frankly, I hate 
the sordid and unpleasant. 

6. Of persons, their character, etc. : Inclined to 
what is low, mean, or ignoble ; esp. moved by 
selfish or mercenarj' motives ; influenced only by 
material considerations. 

2636 (Freeman) tr. Seneca's Shortn. Life (1663) 34 He 
sordid is, who catch’d w.th rude applause. Grown old, dies 
wrangling in a worthlessc cause. 2630 Bulwer Anthro- 
pomet. xji These Nations.., that are so unpolitick, may 
justly be called wild men, and of a sordid disposition. 
1687 Wood Li/e lO.H.S.) III. 241 He is sordid still, and 
nothing will change his ba.se^ humour. 2727 Gay Fables i. 
xix, A Lion-cub of sordid mind, Avoided all the lion kind. 
1789 Belsham Ess. II. xli. 561 They are inveighed against 
as a base and sordid people. x8o8 Scott Alarm, n. xxjl. 
Her comrade was a .‘sordid souL 2840 J\fiss Mitford in 
L’Estrange^i/T (1870) III. 'ii. 108 The land. .will probably 
be purchased by some sordid person upon the speculation of 
making us pay an inordinate rent. 2873 Manning Mission 

H. Ghost viiL C03 AH men of the world are sordid, and the 
more worldly the more sordid- 

absot. 1762 Cowper To MiiS Macartney 54 Thus grief 
itself has comforts dear, The sordid never kuow, 

7 . Comb., as sordid-base. 

2598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hnvu 11. iii, To think a fellow 
of thy outward presence, Should, in the_ frame and fashion 
of bis mind. Be so degenerate, and sordid-base, 
t SoTdidate, v. Obs.'^^ [f. L. sordiddl-us."] 
(See quots.) So SoTdidated ppl. a. 

1604 R- Cawdrey Table Atph.{xtx 2 li Sordtdafed, defiled, 
sluitlsh. 1623 CocKERAii I, Sordidate, to make foule. 2636 
Blount Glossogr., Sordidate, to array slutiishly and filthily, 
t Sordi'dity. Obs. [f. Sordid a., or a. F. sor- 
(1573).] Sordidness. a. Meanness, miserli- 
ness, baseness. 

2584 LeycesteVs Commomv. 157 As for \aleur, he hath as 
much as hath a mouse; his magnanimity is base sordiditie, 
2621 Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iil. -xii, That greediness in 

getting, tenacity in keeping, sordidityin spending. 2649 
Evelyn Liberty «V Sen/, v. hlisc. Wiii. (1805) 30 J he like 
Sordidityes, which it were a shame to report. 2654 Vilvain 
Theorem. TheaL vii. 194 So great glory cannot sort or sule 
V iih such sordidity. 

b. Dirtiness, filthiness; dirty or foul matter. ^ 

1600 Abbot Jonah 401 The backe shall be disguised with 
sordidity of .sackcloth. x 6 S 7 'I'omlinson Renoti's Disp. 396 
A dense gumme conspurcated with no sordidity. 

Sordidly Gpudidli), adv. [f. Sordid a. -y -ly^.] 
In a sordid manner; basely, meanly; mercenarily. 

(a) cx64S Howell Lett. (2650) 1 . 14S This O.-man was a 
man.. of excess of courage, but sordidly covetous. 

Burnet XigAts Frinces iv. 123 Some came sordidly with 
the Price or Present in their hands to buy the Btshoprick. 
1847 L. Hunt Men. Il'mten, B. I. vn. 127 The most 
sordidly ridiculous anecdote we remember ofa bed-chamher. 
1856 TV. Bril. Kev. XXVI. 237 That Coclcburn was sordidly 

selfish for the promotion of anj' interests of his. 

Cemb. 1681 Gu.n'ia.i.SadducUmus 11. (1726) 471 A church 
all over besmear’d with Sordidly-gainful Superstitions. 

( 4 ) l6s6 Earl Mon.m. tr. BeccalinVs B (il ls. Jr. J antass. 

It. xiv. (1674) 162 A Poet.. sordidly apparelled 1 with hn. 
Cloaths all tattered. 1660 R. Blome Bannhck Hist. 1. 5 
He made holiness to consist in speaking little, and living 
homely and sordidlj’. , ..roe 1 

Sordidness (sp-jdidnes). [f.tu prec. + -7.Ess.J 
The state or quality of being sordid. . , 

I . Dirtiness, filthiness ; unelean or soiled char- 
acter: squalor. „ . , , n.ih 

1637 Sanderson- 5 -er,«. (.630 H. 63Toit;rr. roo-,e>0..hath 
thevery name of sordidness been apP^’^pnalcd of okl- 

neglecting their own Bodies. Soi. 

3„ To deter .Men and Women from Slul^hn^. and hor 
Sfiness. r8.p indnaler SI 

looking at hrs old l^rd and th® , „ j 

fntnds.^ 1S33 Ht. 

first tflance the men looLeu an ■ 

b'r'LTck' i coarseness 
or roughness, rare. 
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SORE, 


1670 Clarendon Hist. Rch. xiL § isi Nor did she prefer 
the glory of the Church of England before the sordidness 
of the Kirk of Scotland. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI Ixv 
24 They were offended at the sordidness of the food offered 
to them. 

2 . Baseness or meanness; esp. low, mean, or 
mercenary character or motives ; selfish regard for 
material gain in place of higher interests. 

1636 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalints Advts. fr. Parnass. i. 
xeix. (1674) 133 Keeping continually.. hid within the husk 
of their interest.. with so much sordidness and obstinacy 
never to come out. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland ix. 34 
Their Priests who.. vilify their doctrine by the sordidness 
of their lives. 1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 403 His 
chiefest advice to them about him was to abhor all rapine 
and sordidness. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. i. vl 90 
If none with avarice justly brand my fame, With sordidness, 
or deeds too vile to name. 1771 Foote Maid 0/ Bath iii. 
Wks. 1799 II. 236 The sordidness of your mind and manners. 
1830 L. Hunt A ntobiog.X. iii. 106, I blush to remember this 
..on account of the sordidness of the custom. lUd. II. xi, 
55 An extraordinary mixture of. . fearlessness with sordid- 
ness. 1870 Pall Mall G. 24 Dec. 2 The result is but a just 
retribution on our sordidness and Pharisaism. 

t SO'rdidOTlS, a. Obs. [f. \.,.sordid-us dirty, 
abject, base : see -ous.] Sordid, in various senses. 

1602 F. Hering Anatomyes 3 The abiect and sordidous 
scumme, and refuse of the people, 1610 G. Carleton 
ffurisdiction 217 Those sordidous censures to punish sinne 
with pecuniary mulcts. 

Cointf. i 6 o 3 Toi*SELL.S’cr;^cr;/s 11658) 813 This pusillanimous 
and sordidous minded man Harpalion. 

b. Of an ulcer : =Sokdid a. i b. 

1608T0PSELL Serpents 311 The ashes of Earth-Wormes 
duely prepared, cleanseth Sordi[d]ous, stinking, and rotten 
Vlcers, 

Sordine (sp rdfn), sb. and a. Also 6 aurdine. 
[ad. It. sordina, -dino ( = Sp. sordina, Pg. surdittd), 
or a. F. *sordine Souedine, f. L. siird-m deaf, 
mute : see Sued a.] 

A. sb. + 1 . A small pipe or mouthpiece placed 
in a trumpet or bugle in order to muffle or reduce 
the sound ; a trumpet fitted with this. Obs. 

1391 Garrard's Art IVarre 343 Lette him make it [sc. the 
alarm] secretly and without striking vp the Drums, or 
sounding Trompets, but rather vse Drum stickes and Sur- 
dir.es. i6ii Cotgr., Sourdine, a Sordine, or a kind of 
hoarse, or low-sounding Trumpet. 

2 . -Mils. =Mute 4 a. 

The Ital. form sordino is entered in Busby Diet. Mas. 
(iSoil and some recent Diets. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mas, (1780) III. i. 16 The several 
parts are so thick. .that it[the poliphant] has not more tone 
than a mute or violin with a sardine. 1836 Berlioz Instru- 
snent. 16 The custom is when employing sordines to cause 
them to be used by all the band of stringed instruments. 
1873 Knight Die/, d/cc/i. 2246/1 Sordine, a. littlejmplement 
placed on the bridge of a stringed instrument, in order to 
deaden the sonorousness and give it a mournful sound. 

B. ady. fl. Sordine (itenif el (^see A. i). Obs.~'^ 

163s J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd Virg. 106 Un. 

braced drummes, sordine trumpets, . .and mournefull musick. 

2 . Muffled, subdued. rare-~'-. 

1894 ‘ G. Egerton ' Keynotes 127 Flutter, mutter— a sordine 
epic of Hades. 

t So'rditude. Obs. rare. [ad. L. sorditudo, 
f. sordes.l Bordidness. 

1623 CocKERAM 1, Sorditude, filthinesse. 1637 Farindon 
Serm. 162 To flee from one sin to another, from prodigality 
to sorditude. 1637 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 104 That 
whatever of sorditude is therein may cleave to the cloth. 

Sordor (sp'-idpi). [a. Latin type *sordor, corre- 
sponding to sordidus as sgtidlorto ryr/d/iVfwr, etc.] 
Physical or moral sordidness. 

1823 Byron Island 11. iv,The sordor of civilisation, mix'd 
With all the savage which man's fall hath fix'd. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 173 The sordor 
and filths of nature. 1874 M. Creighton Hist. Ess. 1.(1902) 
41 The awful background of eternal destiny, . .where things 
lose at once the sordor of common life. 

Sords. Obs. or dial. [Anglicizing of L. sordes 
SOBDES.] Dirt, filth ; filthiness. 

1633 Gauden Hierasp. 61 There is nothing more delicate 
and abhorring all sinful sords, than the Ermine of Christian 
Religion. Ibid. 219 Their raggs, sords, and beggery, suffi- 
ciently confutes their rare skill, a 1823 Forby Voe. E. Anglia 
316 ion*, filth; washings; off-scourings. 

Sore (sd»s),sb.l Forms : a. 1-3 sar (2-3 sser), 
north, and Sc. 4 sar, 4-6, 9 sare, 6- sair. 3-5 
sor (3 seor), 4-5 soor(e (5 soure), 6-7 soara, 

7 soar, 4- sore. [OE. sar str. neut., = OFris. ser 
(WFris. sear, NFris. siar'), MDu. seer, seer (Du. 
seer\ OS. sir (MLG. sir-e, LG. ser, seer), OHG., 
MHG. sir (early mod.G. sehr, also masc.), ON. 
and Icel. jaV(Sw. s&r. Da. saar), Goth. sair-. see 
SoEE a. \ - . , , 

“Feminine forms occur in some of the continental langs. ; 
ML( 5 . sire, MHG. sere (early mod.G. ic/w-e).] 

fl. Bodily pain or suffering. Obs. 

efiae Vesp. Psalter XXX. it Asprong in sare lif min. egoa 
Baeda's Hist. iv. xlx. (1890) 3=0 I’y priddan dmge heo waes 
eft hefigad mid h^m mrrum sarum. 971 Blicht. Horn, so 
On svnne be biS geeacnod, & on his modor sare he biS 
acenn^d? ciooo Sax. LeecIpfU I. 2B0 bysse =yiran;vy«)?. 
syde bxra to>a sar seliSisafl. =1203 Lay. 12311 We beo 3 
Ste hider ifaren mid wandre’e S: mid sare. 1^-3,^ Cursor 
M 628 Vte of his 5ide..Wit.oten sare a ril) he tok. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxx. (Bodl. MS.), 
senewes hab no feling of soore “ *‘* 5 ° 

Morte Arth. 3405 The doughty 

not hym-self weld. 1484 Ca.xton I-ables of Msob n. xiii. 


My broder and my frend, where ahoute is thy sore? 1383 
Leg. Bp. St. .Androis 341 Suppoise the devill maid that 
graith,..At that tyme, to asswage my sair, I wald have 
tane ic. 

f 2 . Sickness, disease ; in particularized use, a 
disease, ailment, or bodily affliction. Ods. 

a goo CvNEWULF Crtsi 1356 pa pe on sare seoce la^un. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 * 3027 Do wex vn.sel 5 e on hem wel hard, 

dole, sor, and blein on erne and man. a J300 Cursor d/. 
14147 pe sare him sekes fra hede to foie. 1377 Langl. 
Z’. Z’/. B. XX. g6 Kynde come after with many kene sores, 
As pokkes and pestilences. 1604 Siiaks. Oi/i, iv, ii. 49 Had 
they rain’d All kind of Sores, and Shames on my bare.head. 
i_6n Bible 2 Chron* vi. 28 Whatsoeuer sore, or whatsoeuer 
sicknesse there be. 1648 Hexham 11, Roose^ ofte de /Co/e, 

5. Anthonies Sore, called the Rose. 

3 . A bodily injury; a wound. Obs, exc. dial, 

a 1000 Guthlac 676 Mec dryhien heht snude geseegan 
jjmt ge him sara sehwylc hondum xehzelde. axzoo i2th 
Cent, Horn, (1009) 114 Ac pa synfulle men sceolen iseon 
pa wundmn & pa sar on ure Drihtne. c 1380 Sir P'et'umb. 
503 ‘ Me hynkjj pou hast a wonde |>ere . , in >y syde.'. . Olyuer 
..turndhim patsortohyde. ci^oo Laud Troy Bk. 5843 He 
^afF Ector an hiUous sore. 15x3 Douglas xv. 115 
i’he scharpsteili held fixt to the rybbis remanys, In a full deip 
wound and a grewous sair. 1599 Shaks., etc. Pass. Pilgr. 
128 *See,^ in my thigh,* quoth she, 'here was the .sore*. 
1785 R. Forbes Scots Foetus Buchan Dial, 31 He’ll suck 
the poison frae the sair. An* be a noble leech. 1876 Mid’- 
Vhs. G/oss. 131 Sore has the meaning of bruise, or wound, 
occasionally. 

4 , A place in an animal body where the skin or 
flesh is diseased or injured so as to be painfully 
tender or raw ; a sore place, such as that caused 
by an ulcer. 

See bed-sore (Bed sb, 19), saddle-sore (Saddle sh. 10). 
cjooo Sax, Leechd, 1 . 134 Wi 5 wunda & wi 5 cancor 
^enim Jjas ilcan wyrte,. .leje to pam sare. Ne gepafaS heo 
paet sar fui clur wexe. a 1300 Cursor M, 14012 par sco fand 
ani breck or sare, Wit hir smerl sco smerd pare, c 1400 
Lanf rands Cirurg, 87 pe quantite of medicyns pat schulden 
be leid to pe soor..mai not wip lettris be writen. 1474 
Caxtok Chesse ii. v. (1883) 66 And many flyes satte vpon 
the soores. 1523 Fitziierb. Zfi/rZ. § 42 Shede the well by 
and by, and laye a lyttell lerre thervppon, tyll thou pas.se 
the sore. 1592 Shaks. Pen, 4* Ad. 916 Another [hound] 
licking of his wound, *Gainst venom’d sores the only 
sovereign plaster. 1603 Dekker PPonder/idl Yeare Wks. 
(Grosartjl. iiS.Some haue had 18. sores at one time running 
vpon them. 1682 K. Dicby Chymicnl Secrets 11. 232 Dip 
a Straw or Feather in it, and touch all round about the 
borders of the Sore with it.^ 1755 Johnson s.v,, To be a 
sore, there must be an excoriation ; a tumour or bruise is 
not called a sore before some disruption happen. 1784 
CowpER Task I. 582 They.. vex their flesh with artificial 
sores. 1826 S. First Lines Surg.{oCi, 5) 170 Bruises 

of the shin so frequently cause sloughing and troublesome 
sores. 1889 Science-Gossip XXV, 193/2 Matter discharged 
from leprous sores. 

6. In fig. and allusive uses, with retention of 
literal phraseology; esp. coupled with salve (see 
Salvi! sbA 2 and v.'^ i c). 

The sense becomes often coincident with 6 or 7, 

<rx3SO lYiii. Paletue 598 Ful wcl can ich,.help 30W 
hasteli at al ;oure hele to gete, ^if sate me ^oure sores. 
CX374 Chaucer Anel. 4- Arc, 242 Noon olhir helpepe my 
soores for to sounde. 1390 Gower II,223 0 fcovoitise 

if ther be more In love, agropeth out the sore, 14x0 in sp 
Pol, Poems ix, 178 Now sumwhat y haue 30W sa^’d What is 
salue to 3oure sore. 1538 Starkey England il. i. 143 Con* 
uenyent remedys..to be applyd to such sorys and dy.seasys 
in our polytyke body. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 
304 b, The matter was taken up, yet the sore brake out 
agayne. 1587 Greene Euphues Wks. (Grosart) VJ. x8i 
That infectious scare of icalowsie, 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 11. 
i. 138 You rub the sore, When you should bring the plaister. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixiv, (1739) 134 The sore 


1647 _ . ^ 

between him and his Subjects was not fully cured, 1727 
De Pods Eng, Tradesman 1 . xii. 147 He had got a salve 
for that sore. x8a8 Scott F, Perth vii, It is not for me 
to put my finger on the sore. 1842 Tennyson IVatking to 
blail-ji The same old sore breaks out from age to age. 

Prov. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 6^ And as the 
common saiyng is, increase the flamme with oyle, and be 
as sharpe nayle in the sore. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov, 4* 
Epigr. (J867) 71 It is ill healyng of an olde sore. 

td. Mental suffering, pain, or trouble; grief, sor- 
row, anxiety, or the cause of this. Obs. 

c888 K./Ei.vKEs>Boeth,xix.%s MiO '/■sem mseslan sare his 
modes, asizz O. E, Chron. (Laud MS.) an. X120, Dysra 
dea6 waes heora freondan twyfealdlic sar. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 121 I^kiaS hwc8er enies monnes sar bco iliche mine 
sare. CZ205 Lay. 7998 per wes Julius Cezar, an heorte he 
hafde sor^e & sar. c 1250 Gen, Ex. 733 Teres gW en for 
hertes sor fro loth, and abram, and nachor. c 1300 Havelok 
234 per was sobbing, .diking, and sor, Handes wringing. 
cxw mu. Palerne 894 Sikende ful sadly for sor at his 
hert. CX386 Chaucer Knt/s T. 596 Who feeleth douWe 
soor and heuyncsse But Palamon? 1423 Jas. \ Ktngts y, 
clxxxii, Euery wiebt his awin suete or sore Has maist 
In mynde. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1812) I. clxn. 199 
Gette vs to the french kynges batayle, for ther lycth all the 
sore of the mater \px\%. tout le fori de la besoignei, ^1575 
Gascoigne G/asse Govemnr, Wl:s. 1910 II. 66 tiiore is no 
sore, as the proverbe saitb. 

fV. Grievous Slate; affliction, misery. Obs.^ ^ 
a 1300 Cursor bf. 9103 pat sare, hat scam, pat marllring. 
Was neuer sene on suilk a king ! c 1400 PritU of Life 406 
in Non^Cycle Mysl. Plays (E.E.T.S.) 101 To sauy m sou 
fre sor. 14.. Tundale's Yts. 724 Now goo we to a delfull 
stedde...Who scball delyver me from that sore? C1470 
Henry Wallace xi. 303 To wyn out off bondage Scotland 
agayn fra payn and fclloun sor. 

Sore (so>Ji), sb,^ Also 4 sower, 4-0 sowre, 
6 soor, 6-7 scare, 9 sor. [Subst. use of Soke a.'/} 
1 1 . Venery. A buck in its fourth year. Ohs, 


f 1369 Chaucer Dcthe Blaunehe 429 Of fawnes, sowers 
fz'.nsowres], buckes,does Was ful the wodde. 1486 Z»’Z St 
-"'J* 1523 A>rM Counfri 

// (Surtees) xi6 Ihe prior and coveni..clayme ofme 

a buck or a soor agaynst Mary Magdaleyn day yerclv 
1 S 73 IwYNE AEneid x. Ff iijb, If he a rovvebuck swift 
Or els a sore may find, whose tender homes begin to 
1588 Shaks. A. Z. Z. iv. ii. 59. 1633 Nabbes Toienham 
V. A longing Lady in tlie Strand had a pricket 
Then I sent a scare to Barber-Surgeons Hall, 1741 Cow/l, 
Fam.,Piece ii. i. 310 If any Deer come out that is not 
weighty, or a Deer of Antlier, which is Buck, Sore or 
Sorel. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. ix. v. (1862) J. 320. x86s 
[see Sorrel jZ.* 2]. ^ 

attrib. 1577 in Middlesex County Rec. (i886) 1 . 109 Duos 
coreos vocatos .soreskynnes. 

2 . Falconry, A hawk in its second year. Also 
transf. (quot. a 1613). 

]6«>[see SoREifi .<]. a 1613 Overburv Characters, IPhore 
wks. (1856) 82 The first yeere of her trade she is an cyesse, 

. . the second a soare. a 16S2 Sir T. Browne 'Bracts (1683) 
118 Nor must you expect from high Antiquity the distinc- 
tions of Eyess and Ramage Hawks, of Sores and Enter* 
mewers, of Hawks of the Lure and the Fist. 

Soro (soaj), jZ .3 dial. Forms : 5 sour, sowr(D, 
soore, 7, 9 saur, 9 soar, sore. [a. ON. saur-r 
(Icel. and Norw. saur, MSw. sbr) mud, dirt, excre- 
ment.] Mud ; now (in Cheshire and Yorkshire) 
black mud, liquid manure, drainage. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 460/1 Sloor, or sowr, cennnu limus. 
Ibid. 465/1 Soore, fylthe or sovr (X, P. sowre, filihe),.. 
Intum, 1674 Ray Coll, Words, Saurpool, a slinking 
puddle. 1828 Cark Craven Gloss, 98 Saur, urine from the 
cow-house, &c, 1879- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Chesh., Yks.). 
t Sore, sb.^ Obs,—^ [a. older Flem. 'sorc 
‘ droogen haerinck, rooden haerinck ’ (Kilian), a. 
OF, {Jiarenc) 5or[e, now satt}\e ; see Sore a.^] 
A red herring. 

1600 SuRPLET Counirie Farme vn. xliii. 871 Their colour 
doth diuerslie change according to their rriues, which cause 
i them 10 be called Hagards or Sores, all one with that which 
is vsuallie done by dryed herings which are called Sores or 
red herings. 

Sore, error for Sobd sb,^ obs, van Sib sb. 

Sore (soaj), a.'^ Forms: a, i, 3 sar (2-3 
Eser, 3 ser); north, and Sc. 4-5 sar, 4-6, 8 sare 
(6 sear, seir) ; 4-5 sayre, 5-6 sayr, 5- sair 
(6 saire). 0 . 3, 5 sor, 5 soor, 5-6 soore, 6 Sc, 
soir, 4- sore (9 dial, soor, sooar). Compar, i 
sarra, 3-5 sarre, 5 sarrar ; 3 sarure, earer, 
6 sarar, sairar, 6, 9 sairer; 4 sorrore, 5- 
sorer. Superl. 1 sarost, 4 sarrest, -6, 9 sair- 
est, 6- sorest. [Common Teut. : OE. sdr, = 
OFris. ^s^r (WFris. sear, NFiis. star, sir), MDu. 
seer (Du. zeer), OS. and MLG, sbr ^LG. sbr, seer, 
etc,), OHG, and MHG. sbr (obs. and dial, G. 
seer, sehr), ON. sdrr (Icel. sdr, Norw, saar; 
MSw. sdr, saar) OTeut. *sairaz (whence Fin- 
nish satras sick, ill). Cf. Sore sb^"] 

Senses x-S are now mainly arch, or dial, 

1 , 1 . Causing or involving bodily pain ; painful, 
grievous ; distressing or severe in this respect : a. 
Oi wounds, hurts, ailments, or similar causes of 
physical suffering. 

<r897 K. >Elfred Gregorys Past, C. xxxviii. (1871) 272 
We wieton S®t sio die^^Je wund bid sarre donne sio opene. 
czooo in 'J'horpe Laws 11 . 278 Se Isca sceal sare wunda 
wel gebxlan, lie mot hahban gode sealfe h^rlo. C1205 
Lay. Z0423, I han h^idden dsie be St-irne da:d h^lede. 
a 2zz$ Ancr. R, 212 £ucr so het flesch is cwickure, so 
pine perof & hurt is more & sarre. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3478 Hir breding was ful selcut sare, Bot hir chiitting was 
inikel mare. CZ340 Hampole ZV, Consc. 1775 pe payn of 
dede here es bitter and sare, c 1400 Pety foo 203 in sb Pol, 
Poems 130 A man, .With hole and colde, and nungorsore, 
Turmenled ys. 1422 tr, Secreta Secret., J^riv. Priv. 205 
Hit makyih a full heuy and a full Score woundc. 1539 
Bible (Great) ZV. xxxviii. 7 My loins arc filled with a sore 
disease. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1568 * Fool, fool J ' quoth she, 
•his wounds will not be sore'. atCzp Hinde f. Bnten 
Ixvi. (Z64X) 2x9 His wealtnesse increased, by reason of a 
sore stopping in his breast and throate. 2655 CuLi’EFrER, 
etc. Riverius xv. iii. 409 The same may also happen after 
sore labor in child-birth. iSzx J. Wilson Nodes Antbr, 
Wks. z8s6 III. 186 You’ve been suffering under a sair 
boast, I hear. 

b. Of a blow, bite, weapon, etc. 

0x300 Cursor M. 25543 Suet iesu..sufrerd..dintes sare 
and smert. c 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 6972 pai salle.. 
feie of vermyn bytyng pre. c 1400 Destr, Troy 1259 Castor 
..suet vnto Sedar with a sore wepyn. c Henry 
Wallace iii. 2x5 Thai band thaim fast with wedcis sad and 
sar. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 21 Thai, .caif him mony 
bulTatsair. x6^ Shaks. ii.i.268 Cammels.., who haue 
their Prouand Onely for bearing Burthens, and sore blowcs 
For sinking vndcr them. x6ix Bible Isaiah xxvii, i 'l‘hc 
Lord with his sore and great and strong sworde, 
transf. ct^oo Apot. Loll 38 For ai pe heiar degre, J>e 
sarrar is \>c falle. 

c. Of sickness. 

Pa<sing into the merely intensive sense of* severe*. 
a 1300 Cursor bf. 8061 In sekencs sar be fand him stad. 
c 1400 Brut 201 yai . . woxen made, or sore sikenesse 
had. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxtx. (Pcrc>* Soc.) 137 For 
to haveremedyofhissorc sekencs. x6xx Bible Z?/H/.xxvIii. 

59 Sore sicknesses, and of long continuance. 1808 Jamieson 
S.V, Sair, Sair sickness, a sair fever. 

2 . Causitig or involving, accompanied by, mental 
pain, trouble, or distress. 

DeoYs Compl, 9 Bcadohilde nc wazs byre bro>ra deaj» 
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on sefan sw'a sar swa hjTC sy Ifre hing. a looo Csdmon*s Gen. \ 
425 p«et me ts on mode minum swa sar,..j7aei hie heofonrice ; 
agan to aldre. C120S Lav. 7418 pider com tiSende him j 
^v•^es sxT [c 1275 sorj. a 1300 Cursor M. 6443 pis ilk folk. . 
pat rooy^es had vnder hand, |>at did him selcuih sore trauail. 
c 1300 Three Kings' Sons 44 But ther is o sore point, they 
that shallego, knows not the way. 1568 Graftos Chron. 11, 
765 The tidj'ngs of this matter came hastily to the Queene 
..,and that in the sorest wise. 1833 Tennyson Lotos’ 
Eaters Choric Song vi, Sore task to hearts worn out by 
many wars. 

h. Of sorrow, repentance, or other feelings. 
agoo CvsEWVLF'Crisi 209 Nu pu ealle forl^st sore sorgcearc. 
nxooo Ca’d/non's Gen. 202g Abraham.. cw£ed,p«Et him waere 
weorce on mode, sorga sarost, [etc.], ajzoo Ibices ty 
VirtJtes 21 Mid o3re loke of sare bircwnesse. a 1300 Cursor 
M, 9088 For sar it es mi repentance, c 1421 26 Pot. Poems 
X'X. X06 Haue mynde of my sorwe sore 1 c 1470 Henry 
Wallace\.^\^ The sa>*r grewans ramaynyt injiis entcnt. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. x 130 Besides his penitence 
\\*as very sore. 

c. Of manifestations of grief: Bitter, painful. 
e 1*00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 He ne fecheS noht pe sore 
siches onnecieiTvard his heorte, 13.. Cursor Jif.4g6g{Gott.)f 
Jo'ieph herd pair murningsare. cx^oo Anturs (y Ar/k.\\i, 
Withe siking sare. 1535 Jove A/ol. Tindale (.-^rb.) 41 
Paule loked with sore sigbes. x6xx Bible Gen. L xo They 
mourned with a great and very sore lamentation. 

3 . Involving great hardships, painful exertion, 
tinusual difficulty, etc, 

a goo CvNmvuLF Crist 14x8 Ba raec ongon hreovimn, pa?t 
. .moncynnes tuddor..sceolde uncuSne card cunnian, sare 
sipas. a 1200 Moral Ode 36 Monies monnes sare iswinc 
habbeS oft unholde. CX420 Sir AmadaceKOaLm^^d) xxi, 
God gif him a sore grace, And alle suche waisters as he ^vasse. 
cxiii’j^ RaufCoil^ear 637, I haue oft tymes swct in seruice 
full sair.^ 1508 Fisher Ps. ciL Wks. (1876) 182 Poule 

. .gate his lyuynge with his owne sore labour. 1603 Shake. 
Macb. II, ii. 38 Sleep>e,..The death of each day es Life, sore 
Labors Bath, a 1629 Hinoe y. Brnen xxxii. (1641; xot 1 
His painfulnesse in taking many long and sore joumies. ' 
1786 HaPst Rig cxiv, In idle dreams they ne’er abound ! 
'l hat ha'e sair wark. 2824 Scott Redgaunttei let. xi, ! 
Sair %vark he had to get the siller. j 

absol. a 1373 yoseph A rim. 620 porw his swete grace pe 1 
sarrest is passed, c X400 Rom. Rose 5519 Thei wolen.. 
chaunge for sofie ne for sore. 

b. Of battle or other conflicts: Severe, fierce, hot. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 3897 The assembly was sorer o pe se 
banke. 142* ir. Secreta Secret, Priv. Priv. 182 AftyT , 
many Sore battailUs,.. he flow ouer the See. 1308 Dunbar I 
Gold. Targe 198 The salt was all the sarar. 2323 Lo. ! 
Berners Froiss. I, iSo There was a sore fray, and slayne | 
and drowned mo than sixe hundred frenchmen. X605SHAKS. I 
Lear in. v. 34 Though the conflict be sore betweene that, 
and my blood. X67X ^Iilton Samson 287 In that sore 
battel when so many dy'd, e 2780 Burns *Ah / luoe is me ' i, 
For sair contention I maun b^r. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. 
xlii, He has had sair and frequent combats to sustain 
against the Evil One. 

4 . Pressing hardly upon one ; oppressively heavy 
or severe ; difficult to bear or support. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 30 God schawls the richt 
•With soir vengence. 2335 Coveroale i Kings xvl 14 My 
father made youre yock sore, but I wyll make it yet sorer 
vpon you. 2605 Shake. Maeb, ti. iv. 3, 1 haue scene, .things 
strange: but this sore Night Hath trifled former knowings, 
xdxx Bible Ezek. xiv. 21 How much more when I send my 
foure soreiudgements^'pon Jerusalem. Viceroy 

xii, On all provisions. .He laid a tax full hard and sore. 
1766 Goldsmith xxviii. The hand of Heaven is sore 
upon us, 1786 Burns Dream vi, Your sair taxation does 
her fleece, x 85 o Geo. Euot Mill on Ft. ur. v, It’s been a sore 
chance for you, young man, hasn’t it? 

h. Of troubles, afflictions, evils, etc. 

1563 W1N3ET (S.T.S.) I. xox marg.^ A dum pa‘ilour 
or a wcious, is a sair scurge on the peple. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. in. vi. 53 And for his dearest sake endured sore. Sore 
trouble of an hainous enimy. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. xi. 24X 
You must needs haue heard hoiv I am punisht With sore 
distraction?^ 2679 C. Nesse Antichrist 198 The nature of 
affliction which b usually sorest at last. 2742 Young Nt. Th, 
iiL 218 Man is to man the sorest, surest ill. 2799 A. Young 
Agric. Lincoln. 341 From 30 to 40 of this slock run in the 
fen, but to sore loss. 28x9 Shellev Ode West Wind 52, 

I would ne’er have striven As thus with thee in prayer in 
my sore need. 1835 T. Mitchell Aeharn. 0/ Aristoph. 32 
note^ Those glaring contrasts, which form the sorest ill of 
poverty. 1871 Palcrave Lyr, Poems xoi This is the sorest 
evil Of evils under the sky. 

c. Of trials or temptations. 

2372 Satir. Poems ^ Reform, xxxl 78 Now thay cum in 
fremdis dais, Quhilk is ane sairer sey. 2709 Watts Hymn, 

* With yoyzve meditate the Grace* ii. He knows what sore 
Temptations mean. 1892 Pkoiogr, Ann. II. 893 Each of 
these advantages must prove a sore temptation to the hand- 
camera worker. 

d. In intensive nse : Very great or serious. 

*SSS Bonner Homilies ^ We shall sone perceyme the 

offence not lyght, but verye sore and heynous. 2576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 71 The same wil redound to my great blame 
^d sore discredit. 26x2 Shaks. Cymb. iii. vt 23 To lapse 
in Fnlne^e Is sorer, then to lye for Ncede. 2823 Scott 
Talism. iii. Committing what would have been a sore blot 
in his shield of arms. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 53 
Henry was now in sore want of money. 2886 S. W, Line. 
Gloss. 137 It’s a sore shame. 

5. Severe, stern, hard, or harsh : f a. Of lan- 
guage, commands, etc. Obs. 

2326 Tindale a Cor. x. 10 *1112 pistles Csayth be) are sore 
and strong : but his bodyly presence is weake. 2549 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) ax A soore word for them that are negly- 
gent. x6xo Shaks. Temp. in. i. ir, I must remoue Some 
thousands of these Logs, and pile them ^•p, Vpon a sore 
iniunaion. 

b. Of persons. Nowt/xh/. (Common in i6lh c.) 


SOEE. 


2334 More Comfagsi. Trib. n. Wks. 2171/1, I dare not 
be so sore as vttcrly to forbid it. 2533 T. Wilson Rhei, 
(1580) 223, I call him that is a crueU or mercilesse man, 
fomwhat 5«re in iudgement. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 87 b, 
She is verie extreme and sore towards hir yong. 2901 G. 
Douglas Hentse with Great Shutters 324 hlaybe the Lord 
Jesus Christ'll no* be owre sair on me. 

6. Of a Strong, severe, or violent character in 
respect of operation or effect : a. Of feelings. 
c 1449 PECQCKRepr, in. iv.295 Hi;.. ouer soorinclinacioun 
of loue anentis hem. 26x2 Bible Psalm il 5 Then shall 
hee..vexe them_ in his sore displeasure. _ 28x0 Crabbe 
Borough iv, 12 Some, when converted, sigh in sore amaze, 

b. Of storms, weather, etc. 

*535 CovERDALE Ps. xvxi. 14 He cast sore lishteninges, 

& destroyed them. 2336 Chron. Gr. Friars (Qimden] aS 
Soch a sore snowe & a Irost. 2593 Marlowe Edw. II, iv, 
vi, With awkward wlndesand sore tempests driuen,To fall 
on shoare. 2866 Neale Sequences f( Hymns 36 Brought 
her through the sorest tempest. 

c. Of persons or other agents. 

2363 Cooper Thesaurus, Aduersarius acerrimus, a very 
sore and earnest ladversary]. 2S92T1MME Ten Eng. Lepers 
B ij, Nitnri was a sore driver. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. I i83 
Your tvaier U a sore Decayer of your borson dead body. 
2636 Earl Monm. tr. BoccaWns Advts. fr. Parnass. i. 
Ixvii. (1674) 85 Princes meet with no sorer enemies, than 
male-contenis. 2688 Holaie Armoury 11. xaa/a ^ttle, 
Horses, &c. are sore hurts both to Gardens £: Orchards. 

d. Of actions. rare~^, 

2563 Homilies ix. Whitsunday ii. The byshops of Rome 
haue for a long time made a sore chalenge tiierunto. 
f 7 . Strong, weighty, valid. Obs. 

2530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. iii. vii. That is a very sore 
obieccyon that thou bast now put and aledged. 2332 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 83 b, To persuade hym the better, 
he vsed this sore reason. 

Q. dial. =SoRnYa. (See qnots.) 

In Destr. Troy 10445 appears to have this sense, but 
may be an error for sori Sorry a. 

a 1823 Forby Voc. E Anglia (1830) 316 Sore, sorry ; vile ; 
worthless.. .* He made a sore hand of it ! * 2839 Sir G. C. 
Lewis Gloss. H^ef s.v., * A sore fellow * means a rogue, a 
rascal ‘A sore time 'means a sad time. 1866 Brocden 
Lines., Sore,\i'sA,<<^rty. He’s made a sore job of it. 2880 1 
Antrim ^ Daunt Gloss, 96 pitiful or contemptible. 

' He’s a sore fool.' 

IL 9 . Of parts of the body : In pain; painful, 

I aching. Now having the skin broken or raw. 
a 2000 Riddles xiv. 6 (Gr.), Ne was hyra angum kv wyTS 
ne side by sane, c 2000-2150 Sax. Leechd. 111. xoS Wih 
mannes ceola be byb sasr. pisne IaM:e craft man sceal Son 
manne be byS be ceola sar. ^2203 Lay. 1950X Me seal 
bcnien nis Icomes bat beoS sare. a 2300 Cursor PI. 25101 
O bair fete bat semed sare. <22332 Minot /V^///r(ed. Hall) 
i. 15 pal turned ogayn with sides sare. 2387TREviSA^r^rf<’« 
(Rolls) 1.51 As a sore membre..(is parted] from membres 
bat beeb hole.. and in good poynU 2489 Ace. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot, L 149, vij elne of qubyne to be logouris lo the 
King, the tyme his leg was .sayre. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, 
de \V.) 220 0, No parleof our b^ycan be sore or in payne, 
but al the other partes in nianer feletb the same. 2342-3 
Act 34 35 Hen. Fill, c 8 § x Suche as ben peined with 

customable diseases : as womens brestes being sore. 2639 
in Verney Mem, (1907) I. 104 His gummes are soe sore, he 
will not yet suffer his nurse to looke into his mouth,^ 2695 
Keu} Light of Chirurg. put out 30 The Pans so stiff and 
sore, as if they never would be well. 2704 F. Fuller Pled, 
(^mn, (1711) 57 I'm tyr’d, my' Bones arc sore. 2774 Burke 
Sp. Avier. Tax. Sel. Wks. 1. 112 Your ministerial directors 
, , .then went mumping with a sore leg in America, canting 
I and whining, 2824 ticOTT Si. Renan's xviii, What signi- 
j lies healing a sore foot when there will be a broken heart 
I in the case? 1847 SIabrvat Childr. Nerw Forest iv, My 
i shoulder is quite sore with the rope. iBSx Ttans. Obstet. 
Soc. Land, XXII. 14 There wa.s no spot sore lo touch. 
fg. 2725 Pope Odyss. iil 252 Who while my soul is sore 
Of fresh affronts, are meditating more. ^ j 

b. Of ihe eyes, throat, etc.; Painful through ; 
inflammation or other morbid condition. 

(a) a 1400 Stockholm Pled. PIS. fol. 128 For sore eyne..it 
is preuyd. 2365 J, Halle Hist. Expost. (Percy Sot) 17 
Well, . . seymg that you can beale sore eyes, what is an 
eye? 2606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr, v. L 36 Thou greene Sarcenet 
flap for a sore ey’e. rx6So Bevxridge Serm. (1729) 1. 28 
Being troubled with sore eyes. 2765 Gray Shakespeare 
Verses iii, But may not honey’s self be turn’d to gall By 
residence^ by’ marriage, and sorc^ejes ? ^ I 

fg. 2673 Cave Prim.Chr. iil i. 220 The brightness of his 
conversation offended the sore eyes of other men. 

{b) 2686 in Vemey Plem. (1907) H- 423, 1 have a cold and 
a sore Throat. 27x9 Quincy Phys, Diet. (1722) 13 As they 
j [tonsik] are subject to Inflammation, they frequently are 
the Occasion of what the common People call a sore *1 hroat. 
1787 J. Collins in Pled. Comm. II. 364 Putrid sore-throat, 
or angina maligna. 1848 Thackeray Votu Fair Ii, The 
professional personages. .would leave off their sore throats 
in order to sing at her parties.^ xSgS Syd. Soe. Lex s.\.. 
Sore-throat, clergyman's, chronic follicular pharyTigitis. 

(c) 1853 Mav.ne .£lr/<?r. 73/1 ..the disease 

of infancy, otherwise called thrush, or sore mouih,^ 

c. Sc. Of the head; Aching. A sore sair) 
head, a headache. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67 The decoctiqne of i t is remeid for 
ane sair hede. 2643 Orkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford 
Club Pliscell, 5e said aLo lhat Bessie Spence hes ay 

ane sore bead, it is ay pained. 2739 A. Nicol Poems 52 , 
(Jam.), Sy’ne supperless I go to bed; The morn I wake 
with a sare head. 2785 ^vfOisDeath^ Dr.Hombookx^i, 
Tippence-worth 10 mend her bead, When it was sair. 28^ 
Mactaccart Gattavid. Eneycl. 324 A confounded 22^' 
head, proceeding from the effects of taking the wee dray. 
2880 Anirim ff Down Gloss, 96 Sare head, a headache. 

d. A bear luiik a sore head, u^d allusively lor 
a type of sullen irritability, peevishness, or sensi- 

[ tiveness. Cf. SoBE-nE.vp, -beaded. 


- 2B40 Marrvat Poor yack xxxviii. As sulky* as a bear with 

‘ a sore head. 

10. Of persons : Suffering pain (from wounds, 
disease, or other cause). Freq. in alliteration with 
sick. Also ahsol. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6229 In such solas. As folc mirte 
hat vorwounded £: sor fi: tyerj- was. c 1340 Hamtole Fr. 
Consc, 246t Now er we hale, nowseke and sare. CX400 
s6 Pol, Poems xxvi. 209 After he fellc foule and sore For 
luste of wemcn that was hym nygh. 2542-3 Ait 34 tr 35 
Hen. VIII, C.8 § X In case they* (surgeons) wolde minfs- 
ler their cunninge to sore people vnrewarded. 2590 Shake. 
Com, Err. hlL 65 If you went in paine blaster, this knaue 
woldgoesorc. 26x2 BiBLE^^r«.xxxiv.25 0nihelhirdeday 
when they' were sore (aftercircumcision), a 2700 Dkvdzn (J.j, 
While sore of battle, while our wounds are green. 2837 Mat. 
Richardson Brit. Leg. (ed. 2) 11. 291 He was exceedingly 
sore and faint with the bruises he had received. 

11 . Afflicted with sorrow or grief; pained, dis- 
tressed : a. Of the heart, etc. 

c 220$ Lav. 149 For he ncfde nenne sune he sarure was his 
heorte. ^2250 Gen. fy Ex. 4044 Manic tiding quad balaam 
"Sor, Se made balakes hene sor. c 2320 kir Tristr. 2x41 
Markes hert was sare. c 2400 Destr. Troy 2074 With hoge 
harraes to haue, & bis hen sarre. 2523 1.D. Berners Froiss, 
I. ccccv, 704 His mynde was so sore therof, that no man 
coude set hym therfro. e 2560 A Scott Poems (S.l'.S.) 
xviiL 4, I most departe Frome hir.. With hairt full soir. 
2722 Rasisay Prospect of Plenty 11 ‘Till .. wi' a heart 
right sair. He sees the bites grow bein, as be grows 
bare. 278^ Burns Halloween viii. An’ Jean had e'en a 
sair heart To see't that night. 2834 Pringle Afr, Sk. xiv. 
435 They were brothers — until the herds of the Amako^a in- 
creased so as to make the hearts of the Boors sore. 1871 Ck 
j Gibbon Lack of Gold iii, 1 think 1 have made both your 
hearts sorer than they were before. 2892 Farrar Darkn. 
tf Dawn vii, With a sore conscience (be) was constantly 
driven to do what he disapproved, 
b. Of persons. Now dial. 

CX205 Lay. 638 pe king wes on mode sar; pet wes for bis 
monne lure. 23., R. Glouc. (1724) 7051 peruore he kyng 
vor hys dep pe sorrore was. 23.. Gaw. cy Cr, Knt. 19S7 
Vche segge as sore, to seuer with hym pere, As pay bade 
wonde worpydy with pat wlonk euer. 2^3 Cath. Angt. 
349/1 Sore, dotens. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. IxL (Ixiii.) 

’ 203 The foresayd knyght helde hymselfe sore of the informa- 

cyon of his wyfe. 2876 (Robinson) Whitby Gloss. 259 * I s 
varry sair for ’t,' sorry for it- ^ ^ 

12 . a. Of persons or iheir feelings : Inclined to 
be irritated or grieved ; irritable, sensitive, 

a 2694 Tillotsos (J.), Malice and hatred are very fretting 
and vexatious, and apt to make our minds sore and uneasy. 
2738 Pope Epil, Sat, 1. 55 Laugh at your fricnd.s, and, if 
your Friends are sore, So much the better, you may laugh 
the more. 2825 Scott Guy PI, v. One of the few subjects 
on which he felt sore. 2849 Macaulay Eng. ii. 1. 233 
The public mind w'as so sure and excitable that these lies 
readily found credit. 

b. Sore place, point, spot, a point or matter in 
respect of which one is easily vexed or irritated. 

2690 W, Walker Idxemai. Anglo-Lat, 426 It^is a sore 
place; Le. a thing that being touched upon will gall or 
grieve. 2883 Bradford Advertiser x8 July 5/2 Some 
spedally* sore point lo which you can direct your attack. 

c. Similarly with subject, etc. 

2833 Ht. Maktineau Berkeley the Banker 1. riiL 267 It 
was mdeed a sore subject in everj* bouse in Haleham. 2872 
Meredith H. Richmond x\vlu,libtz&lits the evil of a sore 
subject among persons of one household. 1B86 W. J. '1 uckkr 
£. Europe 251 Now that they are Christians, the thought 
of having tbiee of their children interred in aJewLh ceme- 
tery is a very sore one with them. 

lo. Comb., as sore-foot, -hearted, -toed adjs. ; 
sore-eyed a., having sore eyes; also applied to 
sheath-billed pigeons, which have reddish caruncles 


round the eyes. 

2570 Satir, Poems Reform, x. 394 Quhilk sj'cht to se.. 
maid me sair bartit. a 1733 in Prior's Poems (*733) DL 
zio He’s dropsical, she is sore-ey’d 2736 C. Smart tr. 
Herace.Efist. i. ii. (1826) II. 191 To him, that is a slave to 
Icsire or to fear, house and estate do just as much good 
as paintings to a sore-eyed person. 1874 W. Cony Lett, ff 
ymls. (1897) 364 Men who are a^Iitlle too sore-toed for 
marching. 2911 Etackuf. ^lag. Nov. 570/1 We sec him 
arriving sorefoot at the Three Pigeons in ilrentford. 
Sore, a.- Obs. e-xc. Hist. Also 5 sor, soore, 
5-6 sowre, 6— 7 scare, *l sorre, ^"peoar; Sc. 5-6 
3oyr, 6 soir, (a. AF. (10S6 in Domesday Bk.) 
and OF. sor, mod.F. satiric, = Prov. sattr, sor, Sp. 
ioro. It. sariro, nied-L. satirus, sonts, sorius, of 
andetermined origin. Cf. Sobe sb.~] 

1 . Falconry. Applied to a hawk of the first year 
that has not monlted and still has its red plumage 
'now called a red hawk)-, hence applied to the 
plumage itself; occas. extended to other birds of 
arey, as the kite and eagle. 

e 1450 CedstKf Register esh A sperehawke sow re. ctsfit 
iely Papers tCismievLt 81 The fayreste sor hawle-.y.ib m 
nil Vngelond. 2513 Douccas /bnetd m. P™!-, 
oirgled quhislis loud wyth mony^e pewr 2575 i • 

yaJeearie 69 That hawfce that m mewed “d hath 
,is scare fibers. 2S9« SrnsszB /fytra 
6 Of the soare faolcon so I learne to (!},. Choice 

~alcmrysi The passenger soarc-Faulcon is am J 

nd tender hawke. 2641 Milton Caz. 

SSASoar-Eaglewouldnotstoopeataflya ,j. , 

Ja 21S0/4 Lost upon Hunslow fkath,..a ■ 
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SORE, 


SORB. 


soar feathers of dull yeomanry, To th’ glorious bloom of 
gentry. 

f 2 . Of a horse : Of a reddish-brown colour. 
Obs, Cf. SoREEL a. a. 

a 1400 Sir Degrev. 76 Fayer stedes In the stallus, Lyard 
and soore. ^ c 1480 Henryson Test. Cress. 211 (Charteris), 
Four 5okkit sleidis. .. The first was soyr, with Mane 
als reid as Rois. 1513 Douglas /Rneid-xii. JProl. 27 Ecus 
the steid.pAbuf the seyis lyftis forth his heid, Of cullour 
soyr. 1564 in Raine Richniondshire Wills (Surtees) 171, 
ij fylles, a dappell graye and a sovvre baye. 1679 Clavek- 
HOUSE in Lnuderdkle Papers (1885) III. xcv. 165 With a 
pitch fork they made. .an opening in my sorre horses belly. 
Sore (s6''j), 2/.I Also north, and . 5 V. 4-6 sare, 
5-6 sair. [f. Sore a^^ Cf. OFris. 'siria^ OS. 
sh'ian (MLG. siren)^ MDu. seej'en (Du, zeeren), 
OHG., MHG. seren (mod.G. versehreit), ON. and 
Icel. skra (Sw. shra, Da. saare). OK. had sdHan 
to be pained or grieved.J titans. To make sore, 
in various senses; to give (physical or mental) pain 
to ; t to wound. 

13. . Cursor 14147^ (Gott.), A 1 if Jjai soght fand l^ai na 
bote, pe seke him saris fra heued to fote. C147S Rauf 
Coil^ear 656 He socht in sa sadly, quhlll sum of tlianie he 
saird. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayvton xxvi. 566, 1 fere 
to sore the kyng. 1536 Bellendex Cron. Scot. (1821; II. 109 
Ane wolf, .quhen scho was sarit with the houndis. (1583 
Fulke Def Tr. Script, i. 56 If wee had a participle in 
Englishe to say, sored or botched, we woulde vse it.] 1590 
Spenser F.Q.wx. xii. 38 Her bleeding brest.. Was closed vp, 
as it had not bene sor’d [1596 bor'dl- 1847 H. Bushnell 
Christian NurtureiW. (i86i) 46 Religion itself, pressed down 
upon them till they are fatally sored by its impossible claims, 
becomes [etc.l. 1894 Harpers Mag. Feb. 356/1 Some, .are 
on foot, from soring their horses' backs. 

f Sorej Venery. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Rescue. 3 intr. Of the hare : To traverse open 
ground. 

i486 Bk. Si. Albans e viij b, In the feeldes where he [the 
hare] gooth no ways beene, Ther he sorth when he steppyth 
and hit may not be scene. 1376 *1 ukcerv. Venerie 239 
When a Hare is in playne fielde.s, she Soreth. 1602 znd Pt. 
Return, fr, Parnass. 11. v. 937^ By and by I might see him 
sore and resore, prick and reprick. 1704 Did. Rust. (1726), 
Soring^ the Footing of a Hare in open Field; for then the 
Huntsmen say, She Sores. 

Sore, obs. variant of Soar v. 

Sore (soai), adv. Now chiefly arch, and dial. 
Forms: a, 1-3 sare (3 stera) ; north, and Sc. 4-5 
sar(e, sayre, 4-5, 7 sayr, 4- sair; 8-9 sear, 
)S. 3- sore (3 seore), 4-5 aor, 5-d soore, 6 Sc. 
soir. Compar. 3-5 sarre, 4-5 sarrer, 4 sarare, 
-er, 5 -arre ; 4 sorere, zorer, 6- sorer. Sttperl. 
3-4 sarrest, 5 sarest, 3- sorest. [OE. sdre (f. 
rirSoRE <z.l),=5 0 Fris. sir.^ seer^ MDu. seer 
zeer), OS. and OHG. s^ro (MHG, s^re^ G. sehr), 
MSw, Sara, sdre, Da. saare.j 
1 , Of striking, wounding, etc. : So as to cause 
considerable physical pain or bodily injury; 
violently or severely in this respect. 
a. CJoooAgs. Ps. (Thorpe) Ixxvii, 33 ponne hehisaresloh, 
ponne hi sohton hine- c 1205 Lav. 27692 Gecron..his spere 
grap anan and smat Leir hene corl sasre. a izzs Ancr, R. 
292 pe neiles wcren sodulte pet heo..brekcn pc bones, more 
pen purleden, uorte pinen him sarre, a 1352 Minot Poems 
V. 12 It sowed him sare ; Sare it pam smerted. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce ir. 351 Fcyle men dede, and woundyt sar. a 1450 
^Iyrc 14x6 pc herre pat a mon ys in degre, pe sarrer forso; 7 e 
fallep he. 1508 Dunbar Tua 7uariit ivemen 223 Ha!d abak, 
and handill me nought sair. 

0 . e 1205 Lay, 27908 Kasi wes forwunded score, 13.. 
Sir Bettes (A) 407, 1 schel him smite swipe sore Upon is 
hat. 2340 Ayenb. 238 Huo pet he^est ualp pe zorer he 
him blechep. 1470-85 Malory Arth. x. xii. 4x6 And fyrsc 
he smote doune my felawe syre Bleoberys & sore wounded 
hym. <21548 Hall Chron., Edw. IP. 200 b, Thei were 
sore beaten, wounded, and very evil intrealed. 1562 J. 
Heywood Prav. 4 * Epigr. (1867; 6r An olde dog byteth 
sore. But..tholde bitche biteth sorer. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xiv. 44 Seeing ourselves all sore hurt. 
a 1720 Sewel Hist. Quakers (179SJ L ii. 130 , 1 did beat you 
very sore. 1842 Lover Handy Andy 1 , She. .said ‘they 
hurt her sore *, and she was * bleeding a power 

b. Of sickness or other physical suffering: 
Severely, dangerously, seriously. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I.231 Longue wenden his gode men., 
pat huy weren of-hongred sore. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. 


A man.. that soore seke is. C14S0 Merlin xiv. 207 Many 
ther were throwen to grounde sore bledynge with stroke 
of speres. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xliy. 16 Gnt pane and 
wo. .Intothair birth thaysuffirsairforws. 1609 Rowlands 
Dr. Merrie-man (Hunterian Cl.) 18 An aged Gentleman 
sore sicke did lie. 1721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 73 
Peghing fou sair beneath a lade of fears. 1842 Macaulay 
JPoratius Ixi, Fast his blood svas flowing ; And he was Mre 
in pain. 1878 Spurgeon 'Preas. David Ps. cxviii. 19 Our 
hero had also in all probability been sore sick, 
f 2 . With much suffering ; dearly. Obs. 

Ber.uulf 1251 Sigon pa to slxpe : .sum sare angeald mfen- 
rmste. c 1205 Lav. S15S pu me smite hi pon rugge, ah pre 
bu hit salt a-buggen. a 1300 Cursor PI. 1070 Caym..Vntil 
his hrober nith he bare, Allas, tot boght pcnlagrt sare. 
2375 Barbour Bruce xvni. 514 War it nwht that he wm 
Sic a catiff, he sulde by sair His wourdis. ? 1402 m J orhsh. 
ArMiyrni. XX. (rgoS) 46 Wykked lyf maath t=makelh] 
a man tabye ful sore. ' • * o . 

3. With verbs of grievung, annoying, etc. : ho as to 
cause TTx fntnl pain or irritation ; deeply, int^sely. 


<r. a 1000 Cxdnun's Gen. 1257 (Gr.), Me hret cynn hafaS 
sare abolgen. c 1205 Lay. 4598 pus selde Goc)lac, sare him 
gromede. CX350 Will, Paleme 2025 Sche told me a-noper 
tale pat me tened sarre. CZ400 in 26 Pol. Poems x. 39 
Joure gyltes greued god so sare. 1814 Scott Waverley 
Ixv, But sair, sair angry and afifronted wad she hae been, 

/i. c Z200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 Hie ben sore ofgramede, and 
wift hem seluen alre sorest, c 1230 R, Brunne Chron. Wace 
^olls) Z0286 pan jfs py perj’l mykel pe more, pat pou wrapest 
Crist so sore. ^Z386 Chaucer A<7w/«. T. 481 Negrevith 
me nothing so sore, As that this elde cherl. .Bla^pliemed 
hath our holy covent eeke. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 11, \i. 
82 The whiche sorowc greued Balyn passyngly sore, xs68 
Grafton Chron. II. 8 For these, and for other sterne and 
cruell deedes done by hym, the sayde Nobles were sore 
moued against him. 167Z Milton A R. iv. 196 Be not so 
sore otfended, Son of God. 1782 CowrER Gilpin 54 Although 
it griev'd him sore. 1870 Bryant Iliad iv. 1 . 105 Alinerva 
held her peace,, .sore displeased with father Jove. 

b. Used to intensify the idea of dislike or re- 
luctance, esp, with against one's will. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 56 Vor pet ec pet he dude hire was iSe 
frumae sore hire unaonckes. 1530 Palsgr. 842/1 Sore 
agaynst vt\yyny)\^,,7noultenuys. 1567 Poe/ns Refor7n. 

m. 232 Sa we depaitit soir againis our will. 1632 Lithcow 
Trav.x. 449 Then vnhappily came I a shoare..sore agaynst 
the Generals will. 1782 Cowter Gilpin 158 Away went 
Gilpin, ..sore against his wHl. 

4 . With great grief, distress, or perturbation of 
mind ; in such a manner or to such an extent as 
to involve or manifest this. (Passing into a mere 
intensive.) 

a. With verbs of weeping, lamenting, etc. . 

a. a: 900 Cynewulf Cr/x/ 1572 (Gr.), Hu pa wora^ceapan 
hyra caIdge.';treon..sare greten. <tzooo Pt. (Thorpe) 
cxxxvi. 1 Ofer Babllone bradum streame, par we slttad & sare 
wepa 5 . ^£1200 Ormin 7924 Forr iwbillc mann birrp wepenn 
her, & sikenn sare. <1x300 Cursor M. 9045 Wit bath his 
cien sar he grett. a X352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) viii. 60 pe 
knightes . . Come to sir Edward sare wepeand. a 1400 Pistill 
ofSusatt2Z2 Whon we pat semblaunt seij, wesiked welsare. 
c Z470 Gol. Gaw. 1x28 The king. .Sair murnand in mude. 
15x3 Douglas PEneid 11. xii. 15 The ^ing childring. .Stude 
all on raw,. .About the tresour quhymperand woundir sair. 
1567 Satir. Poetns Refor^n. iv. 65 Scho come to me.. 
Lamentand sair my greit calamitie. 1778- in northern and 
Sc. dialect use. 

c Z200 Tidtu Coll. Hotn. 169 Iob.,hefde..his honden 
to bis breste, and sore sihte. a 1250 Owl «5- Night. 883 
Vor oper men hi wepep sore. 13.. .S<> />V;<xx (A.) iiix 5^0 
fel adoun and wep ri3t sore. 1421 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. Ixxi, 
So sore thus sigbit I with iny»self allone. X485 Caxton 
Chas. Gi. 78 Olyuerhadsomoche compassyon of hym. .that 
he sore wepte. 1535 Coverdale z Macc. ii. 39 When Mata* 
chias and his frendes herde this, they mourned for them 
right sore. 1567 .Satir. Poetns Refonn. iii. 3 Ane bony boy 
was soir makand bis mone. 26x1 Bible “pudges xxi. 2 
And the people . .lift vp their voices, and wept sore, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poetns Wks. {172 1) 42 He who did cause 
her III SoreAvailing stood. x868 ^Iorris Earthly Par. , 
(1870) 1 . 1. 394 She turned away lamenting very sore. | 

b. With verbs of lepenting, rueing, etc. 

a. <x 1000 Doomsday 83 (Gr.), pam pe bis synna nu sare 
gepencep, cxx7S Lamb, Horn. 149 pet him sare rowep. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25996 Sua sar pin sakes to for-thingk 

f atsoru thoru pin hertsink. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 469, 
trow. . that him sair repient sail he. c 1470 He.srv Wallace 
1. 72 Quhar throuch Scotland rapentyt syne full sar. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems ix. 87 In thir pointis, qubair I offendit, sair 
I rew, 2570 Satir, Poems Reform, x. 292 As cfierwart lhay 
did repent full sair. 

P. <2X200 Moral Ode ^$4 It him mai reuwe sore. cx25o 
Gen. 4* Ex. 1166 So sore him reu of Sat bale, r 1290 [see 
Repent v. i]. 13 . . E. E. Allit* P, B. 250 Sore bit me rwez 
pat eucr I made hem myself, c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ, 663 , 1 nowrepente wonder sore. 1535 [see Forthink 
V. sb]. CX560 A. Scars Poems (S.T.S.) iv. 20 Syne,. [she] 
Perchance sail soir repent. 1590 Spcnser F. Q. hi. viii, 

47 Thai all the noble knights.. may sore repent with me, 
2838 Wilson's Tales Borders (1839) V. 15/2 Sore, sore you 
have rued .. that night. 

C. With verbs denoting fear, dejection, doubt, etc. 
a, c 1200 Ormin 3809 Acc 033 pe53 sinndenn . , sare oflfd redd e 
Off domess da3ess starrkc dom. c 2230 Mali Meld. 15 .Beq 
sarre offearet to fallen. <22300 Cursor M. 22629 Sair pai 
sal do for to grise. 2375 Bap.bour Bruce L 440 He dred sayr 
his felouny. c 2475 RaufCoil^ear 720^ I dreld me 
begy" - * - - 

dred 


succeid verie ill. 1820 Scott Monast. iv, Sair, sair my mind 
misgave me. . jj v 

C22SO Gefi. A- Ex. 3223 Sore he gunen for-dredde ben. 
1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 575 pe king kwakede & i-j men, so 
sore hit were agaste. CX320 Cast. Love (Halliw.) X5w 


be-beld his men, and saw ham sor amayed. .1484 Caxton 
Fables of/Esop ii. v, Whanne the folkc sawe that t^ erihe 
beganne thus to shake, they were sore aferd. Dunbar 
Gold. Targe 159 Full sore thay dred to done a violence. 
a 2591 H. Smith Wks. (1867J 21 . s Indecd.^his news 
frighted him sorest. 26x2 Bible i Sam. xxviii. 15 baul 
answered, I am sore distressed. 2690 W. Walker Idiomai. 
Anrlo-Lat. 426, I was sore afraid, you had been gone. 
2768-74 Tucker LU Nat. (1834) II. 656 We are trained up 
to dread thee sorer by the.. customs of the world around us, 
1858 M ANSEL Bawpton Led. vii. (1859) 150 In our hearts we 
believe, yet our thoughts at times are sore troubled. 

d. With verbs denoting astonishment or em- 
barrassment. . 

£r24S0 Merlin Wr^o And thei herden hym thus se>», ihei 
were sore a-merveyled. 2470^5 Malory Arthur 1. in. 
35 Thenne she sore abasshed to yeue ansucr. a 1533 ED. 
BER.SERS Huon xcL 292 He was strj'kcn fro his horse to 
the erth sore astonyed, so that he wyst not where he Was. 


2592 Timme T en Eng. Lepers Ij, 'ITiey would not wonder 
so sore at the punishment. 2620 brier Rush 24 At the which 
tJiey were sore astonished. 2742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 398 \Ve 
sore amaz’d, from out earth’s ruins crawl. 1787 Burns 
P. Barleycortt iii, John Barleycorn got up again, And sore 
surpnsd them all. 

' 5 . So as 10 cause suffering, hardship, or great 
straits ; to a painful or distressing degree ; severely, 
grievously, oppressively. 

a. Beowulf 2311 Swa hyt lungrc wearO on hyra sinc^ifnn 
sare ^eendod. <x xooo Genesis 2415 pail sccal wrecan 
swefyl & sweart lig, sare & grimme. a 2122 0 . E. Chou. 
(Laud MS.; an. 1116, Dis land & pas leodon wurdon 
..oftradlice sare jjeswencte. C1230 Mali Meid. 7 pu.. 
schalt beo sare iderued under hire, as hire pral. C1440 York 
Myst. xi. 160, 1 sail send vengeaunce ix. or x., To sewc 
hym sararre, or 1 scsse. 

C2305 Mir. St. James 67 in E. E. P. (1862) 59 pe deucl 
5eode awey, & buld him a-gyled sore, c 2380 Wyclif Wks. 
(1880) 38 pel ponysciie men sorere for breken of here owea 
lawis pan for brekynge of goddis lawe. a 2400 Sir Petc.2i9 
The lady was never more sore bygone. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Macc. 11. 30 The tyranny increaced so sore vpon them. 
259s G. Markham Sir R. Gritmile (Arb.) 85 For liis own 
sake. Whom desperate hazard might indamage sore. 1634 
Sir ' 1 , Herbert Trav. 297 They hale and punish Adul- 
tery very sore. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 298 'J‘he torrid Clime 
Smote on him sore besides. 2786 Burns The Lament viU, 
Sore-harass’d out, with care and grief. 1806 Suhr Winter 
iti Lo7ui. III. 7 Unhappy stranger, you have been sore 
afflicted. 2865 Kingsley Hereto, vii, '1 he archers shot sore 
at him^ from the wall. 2870 Burton Hist. Acot. Ixviii. Vi. 
418 His enemies, too, in their hour of triumph, harassed 
him sore and showed him little mercy. 

t b. To sit (or set) one sore (see Sit v. 15). Obs. 
CZ420 Sir A7uadace (Camden) xxi, I see a si^te I thenke 
[ on 3ete, That sittus me nowe fulle sore, t 2470 Hf.nrv 
j Wallace i. 439 Sone^ thir tythings sytis me sor. c 1560 
A. Scott Poe/ns (S.T .S.) xx. 20 Quhat kin thing wes lufe, 
Quhilk now settis the so sair. 

I G. 'l o a grievous or serious extent ; greatly. 

<2x300 X Cofttmandm. 38 in E E. P, (1862) 16 Sore and 
bitter pe soule [it] sal der. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
II. XXXV. X51 Uure lorde sent suche a grele showre ofrayne 
that theyre barneys was sore charged with waire. 15x3 in 
C. Rogers Coldstream Chartul. (1879) Pref. 21 Soo soore 
abewsed with the faire promyses of rraunce. 2567 Guile h 
Godlie B. (S.'J*.S,; 37, 1 knaw that I haif sinnit soir. 2667 
Milton ix. 1124 High Passions, Anger, Hate,..shook: 
sore Thir inward State of Mind. 1683 Yorkshtre Dtal.s 
Thur Yowes are Clowclagg’d, they .skitter sayr. 

b. With reference to physical deterioration. 

2523 FiTZiiERa Husb. § 14 All these mancr of oies wcarc 

the grounde very sore. 2570-6 Lambakoe Perafub. Kent 
(18261 133' This 'i’owne was so sore wasted with fire, ..that 
it was wholly, .consumed. 2603 Knoi.lks /fzVf. Turksi^bzx'i 
429 The Turkes continuing the batterie had sore shaken the 
aforesaid tower, <22668 LAsp.LS Voy. Italy (2670) 11 . 13s 
Half of it is. .sore battered with the aire. 

7 . With great exertion or effort; laboriously, 
toilsomely, hard, 

a 2300 Body 4* Soul 67 in Map's Poetns 341 Never ne 
thou;test thow..ho therfore sarrest swonk. 23.. E.E. 
Allit. P. A. 550 pc fyrst by-gonne to pleny & sayden pat 
pay hade trauaylcd sore, c 2550 Cheke Lett, ii, J ..labor 
as sore that ye niai thinke [etc.J. 2567 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 517 Laubourand and travelland sair for his leving. 
2620 Ftier Rush 27 Me thinks you take great paints to 
worke so sore your selfe. 1795 Macneill Willff pean 1, 
Will wrought sair, but aye wi’ pleasure. 2838 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) iV. 178 Long and sore had this man thought. 1843 
’—Pastt^Pr. HI. xiii, To work sore, and yet gain nothing. 

b. With great force or vigour ; strongly. 

(rt) 01400 Laud Troy Bk. 868/ Thei rode to-gedur wel 
sare, Many a stalworthe kny^l thare. 1464 Paston Lett, 
II. 244 The plee by tv^ene Ogan and yow was sore argued. 
2523 Lu. Berners 1 . cxx.i44£3omeofthe>'m..drewc 
it to them so sore, that they brake the chenes of yron y® 
belde the bridge. 2527 Andrew Brunswjke's DistplL 
Waters M ij b, The membre well and sore rubbed therwith. 

{b) 2542 UDALL Erasm. Apoph. 199 On a tyme when it 
thoundreed veray .sore, 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 

94 The wynde blcwe sore against the streame. 2656 Braj> 
ford Plytnouik Plant, i. x. (1856) 87 Though it was very 
darke, and rained sore. 

c. With severity or strictness; severely. 

2483 Caxton G. de la Tour D viij. He had repreued them 
so sore that they had..grete shame. <72500 Lancelot 1660 
Bot schortly thei sail be sar accusit. 2533 Mok^ Answ. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks, 1036/2 Of suche bookes, as sore as tljcy 
bee forbodden,yet are there manye boughte. CJ586S1DSEV 
Arcadia ii. (1590) 224 Thou heardst even now a young man 
sneb me sore. 

8 . Eagerly, earnestly; with great desire or in- 
tensity. Chiefly with verbs of longing. 

(<i) 2297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 1 . 356/117 Hymlongcde 

after veneson per after longe sore. <z 2400-50 Wars Alex. 

385 pen ki^es he kenely pe quene.., Laugis sare to pe 
toyke. 01420 Lydc. Assembly of Gods 2045 He callyd 
soore for towcs and bade hem shotc faste. <i 2533 Ld. 
BeknePvS Iluon 1 x 1 . 21 1 Ye shall se Huon. whose presence 
ye so sore desyre. 2575 Gascoigne Glasse of Oovenim. 
Wks. 2910 11.78, I long sore to have answere of my letter?. 
x6xx Bible Gen. xxxi. 30 Because thou .sore longedst after 
thy fathers house. 

(b) </iS33Ld. Berners ///«?« xliii. 143 Then the Admyrall 
soore [2601 earnestly, Fr. t/toul fort] behelde Huon. 2^5 
AscHAM Toxoph. (Arb.) 25 You .«;tudie to sore 'I oxophilc. 
26x2 Bible Judges x\v. i-j He tolde her, becmusc shce lay 
sore v-pon him. 2894 Crockett RaUiers (cd. 3) 284, I 
urged her sore- 

1 9. Closely, tightly. Obs. 

Perb. only a contextual variation of sense lo. 

1377 Lakgl. P. pi. V. XI. aig, I con<eiIlc alle crystene 
clcuenoujtc t>et-on to sore. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 58 That 
other Ere als laste He stt^peth with his tail so sore, That 



SORED. 
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-SORG-HUm, 


he the %vordes..ne hlerclh. 1426 Lvdg. De Gmt. Pilgr. 
8797 Sche kejjeih hem. .Sore shet wyih lok Sc keye. /z 1483 
Liber ICigcr in Hotisek. OnL (1790) 69 Not to boult it soe 
sore >'pon the gurgeones. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W, dc W. 
j53i)29b,ItshettethitS€lfsosore..that..itisnot soo|^ned 
aga^Tie, 1545 Aschasi Toxopfu (Arb.) 111 The string., 
beynge sore twined must nedes knap in sunder. 

10 . To a great extent; greatly, very much. 

Chiefly in <»ntexts suggestive of sense 6, but sometimes 
merely intensive. 

c 1440 Pallad.on Hitsb. i. 90 Ne picche hit not to[ol soore 
into the rale. 1470-85 Maujry Arthur iv. vi. 126 And 
anone they felle on slepe, and slepte merueillously sore all 
thenyght. «xS33l«D. ^rv.'tct.v^Gold. Bk.M,Aiirel.{,\}fifi\ 
Cijb, There was a lawe soore ^’sed and accustomed, and 
well kepte in the Romayne polyde. 1561 HoLLYEi.*SHAf4»w. 
Apotk. 34 Seth the Turtel water, salt her not to sore- 
x6o6 G. Woodcock Hist. luitine xxxv. 113 So sore hated 
was Demetrius among all men. i6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 
225 Oh bill sore shaming Those rich*jeft*he}*res. 1784 
CowpER Task IV. 343 The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By.. loads adhering close To the clogg’d wheels. 1812 
Byeqs Ch. Har. u ii, A shameless wight. Sore given to 
revel and ungodly glee. 

IL With adjs. and advs. : Very, extremely, e,x- 
ceedingly. Ois. exc, dial. 

1474 Caxtok Chesssui. vii. (18S3I i4t The kynge dent’s 
had a brodcr whom he louyd sore welU CX4S9 — Son/ies 
cf Ayvzon iti. XX2 Tnat 1 as^aylled theimi, it hath cast me 
sore dere. xs3o Comp. Old Treat, in Roy Rede me (.Arb.) 
17X Ihe ne\y testament.. sst forthe by blaster UT/ham 
Tjmdale, which the3' pretende to be sore comipte. 

JS95 Dalry-mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 98 Scheiphouses 
. . of quhab burning thaj’ ar nocht sair solist. 1638 Beath- 
wait Bnmobee's Jy^tl. 11. (x8i8) 61 Wtiere growne surfoot 
and sore wearj’, I repos'd. i83o Geo. Eliot Mill on PL 
in. ix. She was sore fond of us children, 

12 . Cot/ib., 7 issore-koldiug\ sore-dreaded^ -vieant, 
-pressed^ -weaned^ -won, -worn .ndjs. 

^1450 Merlin xiv. 222 The haubrekes, that were stronge 
andsore-holdimge. 1567 Satir. Poeizis Re/onn. iv. 66 My 
lang^um lyfe and sair tormentit Spirite. x6i6 J, Lane 
Contn. Sqr.*5 T. x. 330 Ann apparition, which seemd at 
first to some sore ment vision. X638 Brathwait Ba.r‘ 
nabeds ymt,^ lit. i2X Thence to Ferrybrig, sore-wearied 
Surfoot, but in spirit cheer'd. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. 
Nt. iv. To. .depkosite her sair-won pennj»-fee. 1787 Minor 
28 Ikat bedlam,. .bedizen^ in sare-wom flounces. 1843 
Bethune Scottish Fireside Star. 279 It was that day. . 
Which brings to sair worn toil a time Of needful peace. 
1866 G. Macdonald Autu Q. Neighb. xxviil (1878) 479 The 
sore-pressed garrison which had retreated to its la>t defence. 
1870 J. Bkuce Life 0/ Gideon Nigh to the spot on 

which those harnessed and sore-dreaded dreamers fay. 
Sored, a. Chiefly north. Also 5 sorede, 5-6 
sorde, 6 sowerde, 9 Sc. sorit. [f. Soke a.-] 

1 . Of horses, etc. : =Sokeel a. a. tObs. 

2420 E.E. B'///j(x882l53 A sorede horse bat was bought 
off Henudeo. Ibid.^ pe sorde hors. 1545 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 57 Item a sored horse, price xtijs iiijd. 2387 
Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) 1. 158 A sowerde mare and a foie. 
282^ Jamieson SuppL, Sorit, of a sorrel colour; as, 'a 
sent horse Clydestdalej. 
f 2 . Of colour : = Sobkel a. c. Ods. 

2587 Wills 4* Irtv. H. C, (Surtees, x86o) 288 One stud mare, 
of colour baw.-on sored. 

Sored, ppi^ a. rare. [f. Sobe Pained ; 
troubled. 

a 1542 WvATT in TotteTs Misc. (Arb.) 73 One onely hope 
hath stayed my life, apart: Which doth perswadc such 
wordes vnio ray sored mmde. 

Soredi' (sorfdi), comb, form of SoBEDi-xiir, 
used ill a few terms, as Sore*dial a., of the 
nature of, pertaining to, a soredium; Sore'diate 
d., beariiig or characterized by the prevalence of 
soredia ; Soredi(i)*ferous a., bearing soredia ; 
caused by producing soredia ; Sore*diform a,, =■ 
ne,xt ; Sore’dioid a., having the appearance, 
form, or character of a soredium or soredia. 

1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Boi. 328 *Soredial branch«, as 
tbej* are termed, are thus produced. x83i yrnl. Boi. X. 115 
The *j>orediale form of Pertusaria velata. 1829 Loudon 
Enrycl. Plants (1B36) ^^Ramalina. Plantcarulaginou^. . 
somewhat shrubby, mostli' *sorediferous 1856 Lindsay 
Pop. Hist. Brit. Lichens 42 The disc of an apolhecium is 
sometimes rendered aborti\e by sorediiferous degradation. 
1839 SI AVNE Expos. Lex. 117^/^ Soredi/ormis,b2L\\x\z the 
appearance of soredia . . ; 'soredtform. 2857 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Botany § 459. 418 Many other forms are assumed 
by the crusts of Lichens;. .the 'sorediold from the protru- 
sion of groups of gonidia- 

il Soredltun (sorrdi^m). Bof. PI. soredia. 
[tnod-L., f. Gr. ffw/xij a heap. Cf. F. soridion.'^ A 
thallus-bud or cell in lichens. Usu. in pi. 

2829 Loudon EncycL Plants{.\%7/i Soredia are little 
heaps of free, pulverulent bodies, ino^tlj’ of a whitish color, 
placed on various parts of the frond. z&d6 7 reas. Bot. 
£67/2 The soredia predominating over the emst it assumes 
the naraeofZ.^/r<zr2la. 1882 Vines tr. Sacks' Bot. 2^7, A a 
simple .soredium, consisting of a gonidiura_ covered with a 
web of h>’ph2B;..C a group of simple soredia. 

SoreTull, obs. variant of Sorroayful. 
So*re-li6ad, (t. and sb, [See Sore 9.] 

A. adj. Irritable or out of temper ' like a bear 
A\ith a sore head^; discontented, dissatisfied.^ 

2862 Major yack DoviningyW. (2867) 6x (He) sed it done 
very well for some sore-hed Dimmycrat. 2902 Academy 22 
Mar. 291/1 This is sore-head philosophy. 

B. sb. C/S. political slang. A dissatisfied or 
disappointed politician. 

2862 Rocky Mountain AVtt'r (Denver) 16 Oct, (Thomton), 
What wall the *<ore-hfcads*5a>’ now? 2878 A”. Amer. Lev. 


! 


Eadi led by a Httle faction of sore-heads, 
desperate and reckless. x 833 Bryce Amer. Commw. iii. 
IxiiL. II. 450 ^Some discontented magnate objects and 
threatens to withdraw... if such a *sorc-head* persists, a 
schism may follow. 

So Sore-headed a., = Sore-head a. ; hence Sore- 
hea’dedly adz/., Sorehea*deduess, 

1844 Hood Tale of Temper 53 No bear, *sore-headed, 
could be more cantankerous. i883 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 

The men are dissatisfied and ‘sore-headed*. 2883 
Ibid. 8 Jan. 3 *Soreheadedly punctilious about the proper 
r^pect paid them. 2885 W. Cory LetU fy ymls. I2S57) 513 
1 he gossip and the peclang and the *sore-beadedness of 
country towns, 

t Sorely, a, Obs. In i, 3 sarlic, 3 sorlich. 
[OE. sarlic (f. rrir i^oRE tf.^),arobs. P’lem. see/dick 
(Kilian), OHG. sh-lth', cf. ON- sdrlig-r, MSw, 
sarligk.^ Painful, sorrowful ; sad. 

Beo'amlft^n No his Hfgedal sarlic huhte seega ffinegum. 
f £38 R. j^LFBED Boeth. xi. § a Manegra sarhera irita hi 
jewilnodon wio )>®m ecan life. 971 Blickl. Horn, 123 Se 
^arlicacwide..l>e ure Drihten,.to karmarcslan mencwzep. 
c zooo TElfric Saint/ Lives II. 140 He..cwa;^ Inmtosona 
mid sarlicre slemne. c 1203 Lay. 28457 quene Izei inne 
Eouwerwic, nses heo nacuere swa sarlic Ipn. sorlich). 
Sorely (sd»*jli), adv. Forms: a. i sarlic©, 
3 sfsrliche, 5 sarely; Sc. 6 sairlye, -lie, 6- 
sairly, 4 sorly, 5 soreli(e, 5- sorely. [OE. 
sdrlice (f. sdr SofiE MSw, 

sarlika (-//>iz) ; cf. ON. sdrliga.J 
In most senses tending to become a mere intensive. 

1 . In a manner e.xpressive of great pain, grief, or 
distress. 

c 883 K. TEi.frcd Boetk. xxvL 1 2 Da onsac se Wisdom 
sarlice Et cwa;5 (etc,). 97X BHckl. Horn. 225 j’a Avaeron hie 
calle sona ujirote,& sarlice sebserdon. c 2000 ^lfric Gen. 
x.xu 16 Heo.. sat hire feorran sarlice wepende. ^^2055 
ByrhffertlCs Handboc in AngliaVlll. 309 Oft seo brodije 
henn, hcah heo sarlice cloccigc. heo. .fa briddas gewjTmd. 
2748 Tho^ssos Cast. Indol. f.xxi, They cannot flj*, But often 
each way look, and often sorely sigh. 1841 Loser. Childr, 
Lords Supper 348 Each bowed him, weeping full sorely. 

2 . In such a manner as to cause great pain or 
bodily injury ; severely. Alsoy^. 

/rpoo Ca'newulp yuliana yji (He) sobte..hu besarlicast 
hurh ha wjTiestan witu meahte feorhcwalc findan. a 2000 
Soul tr Body 73 pe sculon her..slitan sarlice swearte 
wiht^ 2553 Douglas's PEneid ii. (1710) 52/36 Balth hir 
tendir handes War strenzeit sairly boundin Imd with bandes. 
2590 Spcnser F. Q. III. ix. 29 The wicked engine -.secretly 
did glj'de Into hts hart, which it did sorely gr>’de. i6rr 
Shaks. Wint. T. v. i x8, 1 did so: but thou strik'st me 
Sorely, to say^ I did. 1650 B. Diseolliminittm 32 Had it 
once left sucking the Mothers breasts so sorely, 2695 Ld. 
Preston Boetk.xw. 1x9 Like that angry Insect. .they sorely 
wound th* Enjoyer too, 1870 Bryant Iliad v. I. 173 Wilt 
thou be angry with me if i drive Mars, sorely wounded, 
from the battle-field? IMd. xiv.II. 68 These l^re him to 
Ilium sorely suffering, 

b. In a manner involving mental pain, distress, 
or dissatisfaction. 

In OE. the sense ‘regrettably, lamentably *, occurs. 

£rx4so CodstiKo Reg. 622 Hit is vn-senieH..)jat conirauersi 
..lawfully endid sholde be soreli 1-meuid axeine. 1567 
Gude ^ Godlie B. tS.T.S.) 61 Rycht sorelie mu-ing in my 
mjTide. 1367 Satir. Poems Reform, iv'. 157, 1 speik not but 
prulfe, quhiJk I raaysairlie rew. syazDEFor Plague 75 
Sorely 1 repeated of my rashness. 1828 Scott F. M. I’erth 
xxix, I know my failing, and. .so sorely dread that I cannot 
conquer it. 1855 Trolixjpe Belton Est. xxxL 376 She sor- 
rowed to think tluit he should want such a thing so sorely. 
1870 J[. E. T. Rogers Hist. Glean. Scr. 11. 134 Sorely against 
his will, Walpole was at last driven into war. 

3 . In such a manner as to press hardly or 
severely upon a person or thing. 

cizos I1ay,6So5 Saerliche heofeohte,&felden heorecnibtes. 
c 2400 Melayne 263 pe Sarazene semblede $0 Sarely pat 
pay feldc faste of cure cheualrj'e. <ri4iJO Desir. Troy 
3692 Sodetily pp sailes were sorely beslad. x 6 c 6 Shaks. 
Ant. ijr CL iv. vi. 19, I faaue done ill, Of which I do accuse 
my selfe ^ sorely, TTiat I will ioy no more. 2613 — Hen. 
VII I, IV, iL X4 (He) brought him forward As a man sorely 
tainted, to his .Answer, 1^5 Manley Crotius* I.ovu C. Wars 
750 They begirt the (^tle, and the sixth day after recovered 
it, being sorely assaulted and w’iiball wanting of prov'i'-ion- 
2723 Db Foe Voy. ronnd World (1840) 253, 1 would be 
sorely put to it for lodging. 2779 Warner in Jesse Selwyn 
ff Coniemp. (1844) IV. 259, 1 called upon the old duchos, 
who is * sorely badly *, as they say in Lincolnshire, with her 
old complaint. 1820 Scott MotuisI. xxxvt. Of these most 
were mounted on steeds which bad been sorely jaded. 2846 
Browning SouCs 7’ra^. Wks. 1863 II. 460’! he ver>’ mea- 
sures of precaution, which pressed soreliest on himself. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp, xlix. (1856)465 It is an amorphous 
mass, so worn that it must have been sorely wrought before 
its release from the glarier, 

4 . To a great extent ; in a high degree. 

2562 WinJet Whs. (S.T.&) I. 5 H«s not mony. -in tbmr 
perfite beleif. .sairlye stumroeril? 2605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 
304 Alacke the night comes on, and the high wjndes Do 
sorely ruffle. 1704 Swtft Bntt. Bks. Misc. (17x2) 239 Who 
had tore OS' his Title-Page, sorely defac'd one tolf his 
Leaves (etc.). ,2786 Burns To a Louse i, Vour impudence 
proteci-syou sairly. 1832 StxrrrC/./iro^. vu,*'l'hou objectest 
sorAy to my complexion,' said the n^gro. ^ 2855 Dickens 
Lett. (jSSo) I. 399 'iTje Assooation is sorely in want of able 
men- 1391 Farrar Darkn. Damn Iv, To stay among 
them meant death, and bU life was sorely needed b>' the 
Church of God- 

6 . Comb., as sorely-iempud, '•worn adjs. 

2870 (31. J. Vaughan Earnest Words (187S) 154 The sorely- 
templed -‘iocl. 2891 K1M.IXC Light that Failed «. (1900) 

26 A pair of sorely, worn riding-breeches. ^ 

t Sorement, variant of Serjiejtt * oath Obs. 


j 522400^50 1464 (MS. A), When he..soyned 

I him be his sorement )>ai sare him forthinkis. 
j SoiTSUBSS (so^'Jnes). Forms ; a. i samys, 
J -nis, 3 sffirnes, 4-5 sanies, 4 sarenes, 6, 8- Sc. 

saimess. 4, 6 sorenes, 6 sornes, soar©-, 
I 6-7 soreness©, 7- soreness. [OE. sdr/tys (1. sdr 
j SoEE a.^)j - OFris. sernesse, MHG. seniisse.] 
j 1 . The condition of being physically sore, in 
■ pain, or painful; pain, painfulness. 

; C2000 rELFRJC Gen. iii. 26 On samysse Jni acenst cild. 

c 1000 — Horn. 1. 122 Ure sa^nJ•5^a he sylf abser. 13-. in 
Leg Rood (1871) 85 All for noght bou feynes be. All H 
j >arene'i v.'ill we se. c 2450 .S"/. (Surtees) 42-:6 pe 

f sanies sone it was astaynt.^ es/Bo HzmcYSoa Sun: PrcKt. 

. Med. 19 Nov.'dirfevir,..Seiknes norsaimes. 1495 Treviso's 
Barth. De P . R. (W, de W.) v. Iviii. 175 'Ihe maroue 
heeliTh. .the sorenes of the throte and of the bree-ies. 2562 
{title), Bullein's Bulwarke of defence againsteail Sicknes, 
Sorne.s, and w oundes. 1660 Bloujct Boscobel 42 ^^'hich . . 
fterv''d to encrease rather then asswage the sorenesse of his 
feet. 2722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal ii. s.v.. Soreness of the 
Eyes, Mol des yeux. 2808 Med. yml. XIX. 21 He com- 
plained of soreness in his mouth. 1876 Bristowe Th, <5- 
Tract. Med. (lE/S) 159 The soreness and inflammation of 
the throat subside. 

2 . Mental pain, distress, or irritation ; irritability, 
touchiness. 

c 2000 jElfric CcJi. vL 6 He. . waes gehrepod mid beortan 
£aTijis>e wi6 innan. a 1300 Cursor hi, 26377 Teres falland 
on bin ei Pesarnesobin hert to wrei. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
vii. 153 Wbilfc*t the soreness of hL late pangs of con^isnee 
remains. 1721 Ra-msay Keitha 8 His face speaks cut die 
saimess of bis heart. 1796 Kelson 15 July in Nicolas Dtsp. 
(1845) IL 212, 1 congratulate you on the soreness which the 
French feel for your strict blockade of the Port of Toulon. 
2832 Lyttos' Eugene a. i. x, I leave you with more sore- 
ness at my late haste than 1 will acknowledge. 2^9 Lazv 
Times LXXXII. 243/1 The soreness incident to separation 
has disappeared. 

1 3 . Distress, trouble, misfortune. Obs. 
c 1^5 I*AY. 23639 Jeh eow wulJe telle— of muche s^messe 
be Lijen is to Tonde. 

4 . Severe or serious chnracter. 
a 1586 SvDUZS Arcadia n'.(i55B) 392 For with the sorenes 
of the fall, if she had not bad breath giuen her, she had 
deliuered a foolish soule to Pluto. 

I! Sores, rare. Also pi. sorices- [L. sorex 
{soricis) and so/ex, related to Gr. vpa^i] A shrevs'- 
monse, a shrew. .Also transf. 

1607 Topseu. Four/. Beasts (1658)424 Lycinius the Em. 
;^or. .called them. .moths and sonces of the court. 2801 
Shaw Gen, Zool. 11. L65 Soricine Mouse. .has the general 
appearance of a Sorex or Shrew. 

Sorlait, obs. form of Sukeeit sb, Sorfeten, 
obs. form of Surfeit v. Sorfol, -ful, obs. van. 
SoEBOwFCL a. SorgeoB, obs, f, Suhgfok, 
Sorg’llO Also 8 sorgo, [a. F. sorgho 

or It. sorgo, also sttrgo, med.L. ssirgttvi, sure urn, 
sttrkttm (I2-I3ih cent.), of unknown origin.] 
^bOEGHUM (esp. I b). 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Sorgo, Holeus. 2862 
Ansted Channel JsL iv, xx. 476 It may be worth stating 
that the sugar gras^ or sorgho, has been cultivated with 
success as an experimental crop. ^ 1868 Watts s.v., 'Ihe 
glumes, .and stems of sorgho contain red colouring-matters. 
2893 Watt Diet. Econ. Prod. Jnd. VI. Jii. 277 'Ihe Sorgho, 
which is mainly cultiv’aied on account of sugm*. 

attrib. 2862 hliLzxB Elem. Cltcm., Org. {ed, 2) iL § i. 74 
Cane Sugar, .is al^ contained in. .the npe sorgho grass, 
b. Szveet sorgho, == Sorghum i b. 

2861 Bentley Man. Bot. 697 Holeus saecharatus . . is 
called the North China Sugar-cane or Sweet Sorgho. 

Sorgh- nm (spug£>mj. Ab>o 8 fiorgum. [mod. 
L., f. It. SOI go ; see prec.] 

1 . a. The cereal plant known as Indian millet, 
Gninea-com, durra, etc. {Arulropcgon sorghttnif 
also called Holczts sorghum and So/gkum vulgare). 

1597 Ger.irde Herbal i. v. 7 .\t the top— growe.h a tuft 
or eare..Uke Sorghum. 1673 Ray yonrn. Lorn C. 147 We 
bad liitic other bread than what was made of Sorghum. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey i, Sorgum, a soit of Millet-grain. 
1782 EncycL Brit. (ed. 2j V. 3694/2 'Xhe most remarkable of 
the foreign speciev (of Hotcus\ U the sorghum, or Guinea- 
corn. x^ Livlscstoke Last ymls. (1874) I. 17 Some 
sorghum, sem-sera seed, gum-copal, and orchilla weed, con- 
stitute the commerce of the porU 1879 Lueboo: Addr.. 
Pol. *5- Ediic. X. 193 Maize and sorghum, a fine ull cereal, 
which in the distance looks very like maize. 2E83 R. 
Haldane Workshop Kec. Scr. 11. n/i Rice, maize, wh«t, 
sorghum, and rye are most largely used (for obtaining 
grain alcohol). 

U, The Chinese sugar-cane (^Aitdropogo/t sacchar- 
atus, also called Molats saecharatus and Sorghum 
saccharatum'). Usually Sweet sorghum. 

1859 All Year Round No. 32. 226 The extensive cultiva- 
lion of the sorghum, or Chinese sugar-cane, would ^ 
fortune to the cultivator. 2867 A. Gray Man. Bot. 

652 The Sweet Sorghum, and other cultnaied rac^ 
tr. De Candolle’s Ong. Cultivated PL 3S2 Sw eet 
..taller than the common sorghum and with a loose fx c 

C. With distinctive names denoting other plants 

belon^BH to this genus (see guots.). 

iZBo Darlington's Amer. Weeds, etc. 41 \ 

..Nodding Sorghum. Wood Grass. /ha.^isS. • , 

..Drooping Sorghum. Guinea Com. . ^ 

2. A gfnos or {.-ronp of grosses Won^og to the 

tribe Atuiroposmes. :md including tlic speaes 
menUoned ntove ; also, udth « ana pi., a species 
or s-ariety belonging to this genns. 

J84a PelfV C)XI. XXI I. a genus of grasses. 
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.. The species form tall grasses with succulent stems. 
1884 tr. De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated PI. 380 Botanists 
are not agreed as to the distinction of several of the species 
of sorghum. Idid.y A good monograph on the sorghums is 
needed. 1895-6 Cal, Univ. Nebraska 186 New crops, 
particularly forage crops, and the non-saccharine sorghums. 
_ 3 . U,S. A kind of molasses made from sorghum- 
juice. 

1883 Chamh. yml. Apr. 269/1 Maple-sugar and sorghum 
are unequal to the demand. 1892 Atlantic Alonthly May 
664/2 Jars of lard and jugs of the inevitable ‘sorghum’ 
(home-made molasses) were securely tied up and buried in 
the woods. 

' 4 . attrib. and Comb., as sorghum-crop, -head, 
-seed, sugar, etc. 

Also sorglinmpulliiig, -tugging {lie Vere Americanisms 
287), sorikum-evaparator, -knife, -mill, ■slrit'fer (Knight 
Diet. Meek. 2246), sorghum-blight, -midge, -smut, etc. 

2753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. junens. The sharp or 
pointed Rush, with sorghum heads. 187s Knight Diet. 
Meek, The necessities of the sorghum culture in the 
United States. 1883 Times 30 May 13 A sorghum crop. . 
which yielded over 2,200 gallons. 1883 Seience I. 234/1 
Others bearing, in all but size, a most striking resemblance 
to sorghum-seed. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 628/1 The 
cultivation of sorghum sugar. 

b. In the sense ‘ made of or obtained from 
sorghum as sorghum beer, flour, molasses, syrup. 

1864 T. U. Welzs Our Burden 38 Sorghum molasses, 
which was not known to this country in 1850. 1865 Nome 
News 19 Dec. 5/1 A sample of sorghum flour made of 
Chinesecane. z868f?e/. U, S. Commissioner Agrie, tyZirp 
401 Strong vinegar can be made from sorghum sirup. 

Sorgien, -gon, obs. if. Sohgeon. Sorh(ful, 
obs. varr. Sobrow(pul. Sori, pi. of .Sohu.8. 
Soricine (sp’risin), a. [ad. L. sdricUi-us, f. 
rnrea: SOREX.] Resembling a shrew-mouse. Freq. 
in specific names of animals. 

1781 Pennant Hist. Quadrup. 11 . 453 The Soricine Rat 
..inhabits the neigliborhood of Strasbourg. 1801 Shaw 
Gen. Zool. II. i. 65 Soricine Mouse. MusSorieinus,,.Ti\K 
is an extremely small species. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 
72 Pamfiyrus Sarieinus (Soricine Vampyre of Spix). c 1878 
CasselVs Nat. Hist. I. 333 The Soricine Bat,. .Ghssop/uiga 
sorieiua. ..[It] is a small bat. 

Sorie, obs. form of Sorry 
Sori’ferons, a. Hot. rare. [f. Sor-us + 
-(ijPEHOua.] Rearing sori. 

1859 T. Moore . 5 r//. /^erJts(_iS6^) 20 Ferns, the margin of 
whose frond is soriferous* 

t Soring, a. Obs, In 5 sowring. [irreg, f. 
sowre iaOUE a.^] = Sore 

c 1450 Godsiow R^g. 256 Yeldyng therof euery yere to 
hym . .a spere*hawke sowryng I L. nnum spent arium sontm] 
at iammas. Ibid, 257 And to the heire.s of ser AHsaundir 
of Swereford. .a sowring sperehawke at lammasse. 
t Sorite, Anglicized f, next. Obs,'~‘^ 

1656 Hobbes Liberty^ Necess, <5* Chance xxiv« 259 To pass 
by all the other great tmperfectionsi which are to be found 
in this Sorite [etc]. 

il Sorites (sorsi’trz), [L, sonlis, ad. Gr, ccapu- 
Ti;?, f. cojfhoi a heap.] 

L Logic, *A series of propositions, in which the 
predicate of each is the subject of the next, the 
conclusion being formed of the first subject and 
the last predicate' (Mansel). 

In the Goclenian form, * the subject of each proposition 
is the predicate of the next, the conclusion being formed of 
the last subject and the first predicate’. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike H lij. We ioyne many causes, and 
many effectes together, wherof is made an argument, called 
Sorites, *588 Kraunce Lawiers Log, 11. ix. 99 As of many 
graynes is made a heape of come, so of many degrees 
an argument called Sorites by this enthymematicall pro- 
gression. 2654 Z. Coke Logick 148 Sorites is an imperfect 
Syllogism Ietc.J. 2693 DayoEN Persitts vi. (2697) 296 
note^ Cbrysippus the Stolck invented a kind of Argument, 
consisting of more than three Propo.sitions; which is call'd 
Sorites, or a Heap. 1838 Sir W. Ha.siilton Logic xix. 
(x866) 1 . 369 The Sorites can be resolved into as many 
simple syllogisms as there are middle terms between the 
subject and predicate of the conclusion.^ 2870 Jevons 
£iem. Logic K\\\\. 256 The chain of syllogisms commonly 
called the Sorites. 

b. An instance of this type of syllogism. Also 
as pi. (quot 1798). 

1581 J. Bfxl Haddon's Answ. Osor. 223 b. The Logidans 
that have described the fourme of a Sorites. 2588 Fraunce 
Lawiers Log. 11. ix. 99 A sorites (is] hut enthymematicall 
progression by certain degrees. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 285 A Syllugisme many wayes cryptike, is a 
Dilemma, and a Sorites. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. 

§ 18 -An easie Logick may . . with lesse than a Sorites resolve 
all things into God. i«S Watts Logic iii. ii. § 6 A Sorites 
is when several middle terms arc chosen to connect one 
another successively [etc.]. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. 
(1811) IL 361 We have seen syllogisms, crocodiles, enthi- 
inemas, sorites, &C. explained and tried upon a boy of nine. 
i86o H. Rogers Ess. III. 277 -An ingenious sorites, by 
which we may at any time dispense with the positive 
testimony of an historian. 1870 K. H. Digbv Halcyon 
Hours 261 No hom’d sorites here would 1 employ. No 
captious argument that would annoy. 

c. In allusive use. 

1711 .Addison Spect. No. 239 r 10 These Disputaots con. 
vince their Adversaries with a Sorites, commonly called a 
Pile of Faggots. i r 

2 . transf. A senes, cham, or accumulation of 

■ some thing or things. ... 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Iii. 191 Though Democritus his 
pit be never so deep, yet by a long Sonles of Ob^rvations, 


I and chain of Deductions, we may at last fathom it. <21670 
I Hacket Abp, IVilliasns i. xiii. (1693) 21 Such a long 
I Sorites of Sciences and Tongues. 2875 M. Collins in F. 
Collins Lett, ff Friendsh, (1877)11,24 Note this signiHcant 
fact or sorites of facts. 

b. Math, (See quots.) 

2880 J. J. Sylvester in Coll. Math, Papers (1909) III. 
440 Any such determinate representation of a fractional 
quantity I shall term a sorites. Ibid.^ I'he elements of a 
sorites are analogous to the partial quotients of a regular 
continued fraction. 

3 . A sophistical argument turning on the defini- 
tion of a * heap*. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1B34) It. 140 The like attack 
as was made of old by the Apxdemics and Sceptics against 
the judgment of the senses, with their sophism of the sorties^ 
or argument of the ‘heap’ 

4 . A heap, pile. 

2872 M, Collins Marg. 4 * Merch, III. ix. 230 Such sorites 
of flaming anthracite may possibly cause cephalalgia. 
Hence Sori'tic a, [cf.Gr. awpariHos^j Sorl'tical. 
1656 Blount Glossogr.^ SoriticaL pertaining to such an 
Argument (xr. Sorites]. <21693 UrquharVs Rabelais iii. 
xxxviii. 320 Soritick fool. 1877 Blackmore Cripps II. v. 
73 Ncbulcs of logic, dialectic fo^, and the pelting of 
soritic hail. 

t Sorlaque, obs. variant of solaqtee, Solak. 

1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant xiv. 175 After ’em came 
the Sorlaque.s, or Foot-Guards of the Body. 

Som (spin), V, Sc, Also 6 soirn. [f. Sorren.] 
t L trans. To trouble or harass by exacting free 
quarters and maintenance; to live upon. Obs, 

1563 Reg, Privy Council Scot. I. 248 The Clangregour.. 
birnts and slayls the pouer Hegis of this realme, . . takis thair 
gudis, sornis and oppressis thame. 1563-4 Ibid. 272 That 
. .nane of thame sould some or oppres our SoveraneLadiis 
Hegis dwelland within the boundis of Stratherne. 2588-9 
Ibid. IV. 342 Eftir thay had solrned, wracked, and spoilled 
tiie saidis baill llHs, tlmy.. rased fyre. 

2 . intr. To take up free quarters or exact main- 
tenance unjustifiably; to sponge upon others for 
food or lodging. 

C2575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 24 That na persounis 
heirefier ludge nor some in housis or granges periening to 
religious or ecclesia-sticall men. 1638 H. Adamson A/uses 
Threnodie (1774) 1 . 96 The Baliol proud, With English 
force«5.., arrived at Kinghorne, And through the counlry 
mightily did some. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Slieph. iii. iv, He 
gangs about sornan frae place to place. 2799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 385 Why ^cnd the person . .to corrupt, to pilfer 
and sorn upon your neighbours} 28x6 Scott Old Mort, vi, 
You pretend to gie entertainments, that canna come by a 
dinner except by sorning on a carefu’ man like me? 2876 
Eaoie Thessalonians 314 The idlers. .had no right to’sorn* 
on their friends or burden the funds of the church. 
Sorname, obs. form of Surname. 

Some, obs. f. sworn, pa. pple. of Swear z/. 
Somee. nonce^wd. [f. Sornz^.] One who is 
somed upon ; a victim of sorning. 

2797 Scott Lett, (1894) I. 20 As from being a sorner I am 
becoming a sornee (etc.]. 

Sorner (s/unw). .SV. Also 5 sornour, 6 (9) 
aornar, 7 aoroner. [f. SoBN v,'\ One who sorns ; 
one who quarters himself upon others; a sponger, 
2449 Sc. ActSf Jos. II (1814) II. 36/1 The away putting 
of sorneris, ourlyaris, & masterful beggaris, 2455 Ibid. 43/1 
Item quhar euer sornoures be ourtane in tyme to cum, ^at 
bai be deliueryt to kingis schereffis, 2506 Exch, Rolls 
Scott. XII. 70.1 The names of all thevis, pikari-., and sornars 
that oppress tne cuntre. 2575 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 
450 Certane sornaris, vagaKrundis and utheris oppre^souris 
of the cuntre. 2609 in Burt Lett. N. Scott, (x8i8) II. 243 
Eating up by sorners {sturdy beggers) and idle bellies. 
2699 Records 0/ Elgin (2903J I. 361 The counseil ordains 
notorious soroners, wagabondsand strangers to be instantly 
banished the burgh, 2797 (sec Sornee). 2821 Scott Pirate 
V, This is the house of bis Lordship’s factor, and no place 
of reset for thiggers or sorners. 2882 Masson De Quincey 
ix. 104 The prince of almoners for sorners and beggars. 
So*miTtgy vbl. sb. Sc, [f, SoRN z^.] The action 
or practice of exacting free quarters and main- 
tenance, or of living at the expense of others. 

1506 Each. Rolls Scotl. XII. 704 That ye hald courtls 
..for stanching of slauchtir, sornyng and oppression. 
1563-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Cohn Campbell., 

sail ansuer him self for the samyn crymes, sornyngis, 
oppressionis, and offencis. 1669 in Macjarlane's Geneat. 
Coll. (S.H.S. 1 1 . 63 The Outragious Sornings of Glengairne s 
Followers. 2678 Sm G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. i. 
xxxiv. § iiL (2699) 162 An habitual, and constant ttade of 
Robbing, and sorning, is libelled. 2753 Scots Mag. Sept, 
468/2 John Gun, for theft and sorning, was sentenced to be 
hanged. 2754 Erskine Princ. Sc, Law (2800) 524 Under 
which class may be included sorning, or the taking of meat 
and drink by force, without paying for it. xBzo bcorr 
Antic, Advert., All laws against sorning, inasierful beggary, 
and every other species of mendicity, being snsperideu m 
favour of thb privileged class. 1900 R. J. Dro.mmond 
Relat. Apost. Teaching i. 15 Faith was made a plea Jor 
indolence and sorning. 

So SoTning ppl, a, 

1824 Scott St, Ronan's viii, A poaching, sormng sort 01 
fallow. i%3 houzyf Hered, Sheriffs Callmvay II, xxxi. 65 
This somiiig band, who had lived for days at free quarters. 

Soro, obs. form of Sorrow. 

Sororal (soro^-ria), a, [f. L. soror sister + -al. 
Cf, F. sororal^ ^ 

1 . By one’s sister ; on a sister’s side, rare.-, 

1654 ViLVAiN Theorem, Theol, viii, 2x2 Master John Down 

a.. sororal Nephew to Bishop JueL 

2 . That is a sister, rare. 


2829 Lamb Lett, (1837) II. 55 How do you all do, amanu. 
enses both— marital and sororal ? 

3 . Of or i^ertaiiiing to, characteristic of, a sister 
or sisters ; sisterly. 

2858 Chambers's Jml. IX. 239 Independent ol cither 
mother or sister — bound^ by no authority to either, except 
. .filial and sororal affection. 1860 Miss Mulock H'oman's 
Kingd, III, 146 To see into what the sororal bond can 
degenerate, under given circumstances. 2838 Sik W. R, 
Hamilton in R. P. Graves Life (1885) II. 270 And Ladies, 
,, With love maternal, or sororal, view Thy gentlenes>. 

SorOTiSil (,s6ro»*rial), a. [f. L, sordri-us sisterly 
-b-AL, Kif,F, sororiali] eprec. 3. 

2836 T. Hook G. Gurney (2850) III, iii. 352 ‘Her brother' 
..permitted his approbation of her sororial affection to 
produce a sort of fraternal acknowledgment, 1877 It^orld 
VII. 7 I’he gauntlet of sororial criticism which he finds 
himself compelled to run. 

Hence Soro rially adv., in a sisterly manner. 
2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11 . 1 23 Taking her sororially 
by the hand, she led her forth from the o.Tk parlour. 

tSorO'riant, a, obs,-^ [f. L. sordrianL, 
sordriansy ^pp. /. soror sister.] (See quot.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Sororiant Virgin, a yong maid, 
whone Brests began to be embossed and round, or set out 
for shew. 

So Sororia'tion, ra 7 ‘e, (See quots.) 

2658 VmLUVS.Sororialion, a swelling, or becoming round, 
and embossed like a young Virgin’s breasts. 2859 Maynb 
Expos, Lex. 1275/1 Sororiatio,. . the equally progressing de* 
vclopment of^ihe?//<2///;//^pin the young female : sororiaiion. 
Sororicide ^ (soroa-risaid), [ad. L. soronetda, 
f. soror sister + ^ciddrc : see -cide i. Cf. F. sorori- 
cide,\ One who kills his (or her) sister. 

2656 Blount Glossogr,, Sororicide, a murderer of his own 
sister. 2722 in Bailey; and in later Dicis.^ i^i Philadel. 
Record No. 3422. 2 Intending sororlcides will do well to get 
this formula fastened in their memories. 2892 Besant Ivory 
GrtteixBg^) 195 If the envious man. .denounces a man of 
reputation as. .a patricide, a sororicide, amicocide. 

Sororicide ^ (soiosTissid). [ad, late L. sorbr- 
icidium, f. soror + -cid^e ; see -cide 2. Cf. F. 
sororicide.'] The action of killing one’s sister. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Sororicide, the Killing of a Sister. 
287s J. Hunter Man. Bee-heeping (2876) 125 The Workers 
prevent this sororicide by setting a guard over the unhatched 
Queen.s, xBBi^ East. Morn. News 10 Apr. 3/2 Supposed 
shocking sororicide. 

Hence Sororicl'dal a, 

2878 Fr. a, Kemble Rec. Girlhood I, iti. 70 A quite un- 
premeditated inspiration..— 10 run away— probablyalarined 
my parents more than my sororicidal projects. 

Sorority (sor^^Titi). [ad. med.L. sororitas^ or 
f, L, soror sister + -iir, after fraternity, Cf. obs. 
F. sororitP (Cotgr. 16 n).] 

1 . A body or company of women united for some 
common object^ esp. for devotional purposes; 
f U,S,i the female section of a church congre- 
gation. 

1532 More Cenfui, Barnes vnr. Wks. 762/x This would he 
say for the comfort of y^ whole fraternitie and sororiti in 
general. 2645 Pacht Heresiogr, {2647) 86 The Synod of 
New England maketh not only the fraternity but (as they 
speak) the sorority to be the subject of the. .power of the 
keyes. 1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 101 [The care] of 
the fralermiy and sorority within their limits. 

2 . U,S, A women’s society in a college or uni- 
versity. Also attrib, , 

. IlarpePs Mag.^^^K, One .«;awmanyof those neat 

little soroiity pins the American girl proudh' brings home 
from boarding-school or college. 2908 G, £. Cody {title), 
J.-icquette: a Sorority Girl. 2909 C. W. Eliot Uniy. 
Adininistr, 223 Sororities have, in general, the same merits 
and advantages as fraternities. 

SOTOrize, "V, Somewhat rare, [f. L. soror 
sister +-IZE, afler/h7/<?/7//c^.J intr. To associate 
with a person or persons as a sister or sisters ; to 
form a sisterly friendship. 

2875 Temple Bar Mar. 533 If there be a baby attached to 
either party, a general sororising is as inevitable as death. 
a 1876 M, CoLLi.vs Th. in Garden (1880) II. 1. 3 The beautiful 
girls..sororisingwith the rustic maidenhood of tbeirpari-shes. 

tSoTOry. Obs.-^ [f. L. soror sister + -y,] 

A sisterhood ; a sorority, 
x6oo Tourneur Transf, Me tarn, \x\vC\,lLht ninefold Sorory 
themselves exiled, Euen from their natlue home to art’s 
annoy. 

Sorose, a. Bot, *= Soriferous a, 

2892 in Cent. Diet. 

II sorosis (sorJu’sis). [mod.L., f. Gr. cospus a 
heap.] 

L Bot, (See quot. 1831.)^ 

1831 Lindley Inirod. Bot, I. il. 180 Soresis,..xi spike or 
raceme converted into a fleshy fruit by the cohesion in a 
single mass of the ovaria and floral envelopes. 1845 Encycl. 
Metrop. VI. 122 */* The fruit [sc. mulberry], called a sorosis 
by botanists, has a peculiar aromatic flavour. 2849 Baleoor 
Man, Bot. § 557 Other instances of a sorosis are the Bread- 
fruit and Jack-iruit. 

2 . C/,S, A women’s society or club. 

An arbitrary nse of the botanical term, adopted as the name 
of the first club of the kind, founded in 2868. 

2879 in Webster Suppl. ^ 

Soroijroclious, a. Zoot, [f. Gr. ewpos heap : 
cf. Monotbochous fl.] Of rotifers : (see qnot.). 
^1843 Encycl. Mcinf (iB, 5! V 1 1 . 566/1 The Wheel OrRan? 
arc eitner MonotrocJwus, . -or the rine is divided or manifold, 
as in the Sorotndums Infosories. Ibid., Two subdivisions 
of the Sorotrochous are also observed. 



SOBOUS, 
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SORREN, 


fSorons, a. 06 s. rare. Also 4 sorus. [f. 
SoREa.i +-OUS.] a. Sorrowful, sad. b. Grievous, 
distressing. 

n 1^00 Cursor Af, 16762 + 105 A 1 creatures for his ded made 
doil & ptte. And hou deed fore cannot sorus be. 1502 

Arnolde Chron. (1811) 129 The most greuous sorous losses, 
imprisonment, and troubles. 

II Sorpego, obs. variant of Serpigo. 

1631 T, Powell Tom of All Trades 49 Some of your 
Clarkly men complaine the moj’Sture of their palmes. Others 
the Sorpego in their wrists. 

SorplQTB, obs, variant of Surplice sd, 
t Sorporr, v. 06 s.~° [f. sor- Sub- + Pokr v. 3.] 
trails. To surfeit. Hence Sorporring vbl. sb. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 8/a Agrotonyd, or sorporryd wyth 
mete or drynke, ing^tr^tattis. Ibhi.t Agrotonynge, or sor- 
porrynge, ingurgitacio. 

Sorra, dial, or colloq. f Sorrow sb. 

Sorranoe, variant of Sobanoe. , 

+ Sorr^. Cookery, Obs. Also sore, sorry, 
surre. [app. a. OF. sorJ, pa. pple. of sorer to 
redden, f. sore Sore a. 2 ] A dish made with chopped 
eels (or other fish, etc.) spiced and coloured. 
White sorrir= blanch-de-sore (see Blaundsore). 
CX430 Two CookerydikSs 25 Sore Sengle.— Take Elys or 
Gurnard, . , take Safroun, & caste l>er*to, . . take poudere Gyn« 
gere, CanelJe (etaj. ^1440 Attc. Cookery in //otise/i. Onl. 
(1790) 446 Eles in Sorry. Take eles and cut horn on culpons, 
..colour hit withe saunders. Ibid, 467 Eles in Surre, a 2450 
Toum-. Tottenhavi'lh.^ Feest vli. (Hazlttt E, P. P, III. 95), 
Blobsterdis in white sorre, Was of a nobull curry. 

Sorrel (sp*rel), Bot, Forms: 4, 6-7 
sorell, 5-6 sorel, 6-7 sorrell (6 sowrell), 6- 
Eorrel. [a. OF, snrele (12th cent.), soyele^ sttrelU 
(mod.F. surelle)f f. OF. stir adj., an adoption of 
the Germanic snr Sour a,"] 

L One or other of certain small perennial plants 
belonging to the genus Rumex^ characterized by a 
sour taste, and to some extent cultivated for cul- 
inary purposes ; esp. the common wild species, 
R, aceiosa. 

Earlier botanical names are Acedula (also Acidula), Ace- 
iosay and Oxalis. 

^2440 Promp, Parv. 465/1 Sorel, lierbe, surella. 1530 
Palsgr. 272/2 Sorell an herbe, oseilU. 1548 Turner 
Names^ Herbes (B.D.S.) 69 Oxalis, in barbarus latin Acetosa 
or Acidula, in englishe Sorel or sourdocke. 2578 Lyte 
Vodoens 558 Sorrel h commonly sowen in gardens, and is 
to be found also growing wylde. 1600 Surflet Conutvie 
Fanne n. xv. 222 Sorrell & burnet..may be sowen in 
fine ground, and well manured, in the spring time, espe* 
cially the sorrell. 2653 H. Cogan Pinio's Trav. xlvi. 180 
Going into the woods we sustained ourselve.s with a certain 
herb like unto Sorrell. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet in 
AlimeniSf etc, 1. 259 Several Plants known by their Taste, 
as Sorrel. 2763 Mills Praet, Husb, IV. 131 The seeds of 
the annual sorts of .<'Orrel should be sown about the latter 
end of March. 2826 Keats ‘ / stood tipdoe ' 98 Her nimble 
toes Patting against the sorrel as she goes. 1B68 Rep, C/,S, 
Commissiofter Agrie, {iS6g) 304 ‘Acid * soils,.. indicated by 
the growth of.sorrel. .and other sour plants. 2889 A. H. 
Wallace Danvinism (2890) 29 The sorrel. .covers hun. 
dreds of acres with a sheet of red, 

b. With distinguishing epithets, denotingvarious 
species of the genus Rumex, 

For Sheefs, Tree., Welsh sorrel see these words. 

1622 CoTGR., Ozeille Petite,., *h^,vvev\ Sorrell. 2732 Miller 
Card, Diet, s.v, Aceiosa, The Northern barren Sorrel, 2797 
Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 610/1 By means of the common 
'^broad'leaved'sOrrel an excellent black colour is.. given to 
woollenstufis, iSssDelamer Kitchen (1861)93 The 

best. .is the Broad-leaved sorrel, of which a marked sub- 
variety, the Golden Sorrel, is almost exclusively cultivated in 
the environs of Dunkirk, c 2710 Petiver Cat, Rnys Eng, 
Herbal Tab, iii, ‘Common Sorrel. 1763 AT ills Pract. Husb. 
IV. 130 'llie common sorrel, which grows naturally in pasture 
lands in most partsof England. vpZ^WMi,yyuRous5eau*sBot. 
xviiL (1794) 253 Common,. Sorrel,., growing in meadows and 
pastures. x597GERARDE^^Z'n/ii. Ixxx. ^20 Oxalis Crispa, 
‘Curled Sorrell. 2858 A. Irvine Ilandbk. Brit. Plants 379 
^*f«/tf.r,.,*I)o<,k Sorrel. 2886 [see Dock 4). 2846-50 

/L Wood Class-bk. Bot, 477 Rumex aceiosella. ‘Field Sor- 
rel. 2682 in Thanes of Cawdor Club) 352 ‘French 

sorrell. 2732 Miller Garil. Diet. s. v. Acetosa, The 
Round-leav'd or French Sorrel. 2819 Pantologia s.v. 
Rumex, R. sentatns, French sorrel. 18*9 (see French 
a. 5]. x6ox Chester Love's Alart. Iviii, Sage, Scorpiades, 
and the *garden sorrell. 2855 ‘Golden sorrel (see Broad- 
leaved sorrel above]. 2578 Lyte Dodoens v, ix. 559 The 
fifth kind, wliich groweth in ditches, is called, .in Englishe, 
‘Great Sorrel, Water Sorrel, and ‘Horse Sorrel. 2597 
Gerarob Herbal n. Ixxx, 329 Oxalis tubero ’sa, ‘Knobbed 
Sorrell. 1731 Miller Gard% Diet. s.v. Acetosa, The Common 
or ‘Meadow Sorrel. 1753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl. s.v., The 
great ‘mountain-sorrel. x6xx Cotcr., Petite salette,*ye.X.\\^ 
Sorrell, sallel Sorrell. 2578 Lyte Dodoens v. ix. 558 Oxalis 
Romana, Tours Sorrel or ‘Romayne Sorrel. 2764 Mills 
Praet, Husb. IV. 130 The round-leafed garden, or Roman 
sorrel. 2796 (see Roman a. X4b]. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
Ixxx. 320 Oxalis Franca sen Romana, ‘Round Sorrell, 
272* tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 25 Others will have the 
Leaf like round Sorrel. 2732 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. 
Acetosa, The ‘Round-leavy (or French) Sorrel. 2753 
Chambers* Cyel. Suppl. s.v., The round-Ieaved garden* 
sorrel. 2855 Dclamer Kitchen Garden (1861) 93 The 
Round-leaved sorrel.. is not the kind to cultix ate, except 
for variety. 2611 ‘Salad sorrel [see Petty sorrel above). 
2597 Gerarde ii. Ixxx. 321 Oxalis vtinor,*^xo.'3X\ 

SorrclL 2611 Cotcr., Ozeille sauvage, .. ‘sovvre Sorrell, 
the sowre Docke. 2578 ‘Tours sorrel, ‘Water sorrel (see 
Roman sorrel and Great sorrel above). 2565 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Cantherinum lapathum, ‘wilde sorell. 2580 
Hollyband Tieas. Fr. 7'ong, Ozeille sauvage, wild sorrell. 


2. The leaves of species of Rumex (see sense i) 
used in cookery or medicine, or as a salad ; a 
decoction or drink made from one or other of 
these plants. 

a 1400 in Jtet, Ant. I. 51 Drynk sore!!, plantayne, and 
chekyn-mete. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 With gynger 
piggeeton shalle be, And sorel with moton. 2539 
Elyot Cast. Helthe 24 Sorell. Being sodden, it louseth 
the bealy, 2575 Gascoigne Posies Ep. Yng. Gent., Wks. 
2907 1 . 22 If the Chirurgian which should secke Sorrell to 
rypen an^ Ulcer, will take Rewe fete.]. 2620 Venner Via. 

*"15 Sorell is good in hot seasons . . for the 
cholericke. x^6 Floykr On the Humours vi. 68 Cyder, 
French and Rhenish Wines, Vinegar, Sorrel, Verjuice, 
Limons. ^2746 Francis Xx. H orace, Sai.iLVt. 37 Sorrel and 
White-Wine, if you costive prove. And Muscles, all Ob- 
structions shall remove. 2747-^ Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 
78 Take two handfuls of sorrel, pound it in a mortar. 

3 . + a. Sorrel de boys, = WooD-sonBEL. Obs. 

a 2400 Stockholm Afed. A 1 S. fol. 95 Alla .i, sorell de boy6, 
1548 Elyot, Acidula, ..an herbe called sorrell de boys. 
2552 HvLOHT.A/le/uya herhe, otherwise called Sorrell de 
Bays. 2647 Hexhami. (Herbs), SoreUdeboyes,orCuckoes 
Sorell, JCockocks Suyringh, 

b. With distinguishing epithets, denoting various 
species of Oxalis (wood*sorrel). 

1647 (see precij. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Alleluja,.. 
an Herb otherwise call'd Wood-sorrel, or French SorreL 
Ibid., Oxalis, wild Sorrel or Wood-SorreJ, an Herb, 1889 
Maiden Usef. Plants 50 Oxalis comicuiata,.,*C\o\’tiv 
Sorrel', or ‘Sour Grass . 2909 Cent, Diet, Suppl. s.v., 
Ladies’ sorrel, Oxalis stricta. 

4 . With distinguishing epithet: One or other of 
various plants of other genera in some way re- 
sembling sorrel (see quots.). 

2864 Griseoach Flora Brit. W, Ind, 787/2 ‘Climbing 
Sorrel, Begonia scandens, 2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 375 
Aceiosa (a Plant of the Family with Rhubarb, which will 
be called The ‘Indian Sorrel, or Sower Docken). 2753 
Chambers* Cyel. Suppl. App. s.v., Indian Sorrel, a name 
sometimes given to ketmia. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 
327 Sorrel, Indian Red, Hioiscus. Ibid., Sorrel, Indian 
white, Hibiseus. 2864 GRiscBACH.F/«?r/r Brit. W, Ind. 787/2 
Sorrel, Indian or red, Hibiscus Sabdarifa, 1843 Babincton 
Brii.Boi. (1847) 273 Oxyria reniformis,, .‘Mountain Sorrel. 
2889 Maiden Usef. Plants 35 Hibiscus heterophyltus,.. 

* ‘Queensland Sorrel *. 2829 Loudon Encyel. Plants 586 
note, H(iblscusl Sabdarifia.,ln the West Indies is called 
‘Red Sorrel. 1864 Griskoacii Flora Brit. W, Ind. 787/2 
‘Switch Sorrel, viscosa, 2887 Molonbv Forestry 

IK. 303 Switch Sorrelof Jamaica.. Shruborsmall tree. 

6. //. Species of sorrel ; sorrel plants. 

2596 in Analecta Scotica II, xsTheseid of..sorrelis or 
sourochis. /2725 Fam. Diet. s.v., Alleluya..has all the 
same Qualities and the same Taste as the other Sorrels. 
2841 Penny Cycl, XX. 221/2 Well known as troublesome 
weeds to the agriculturist, under the name of docks and 
sorrels. x866 'i'reas. Bot. 998/2 The Sorrels are considered 
of great importance in French cookery, 

6. Salt of sorrel^ binoxalate of potash. 
x8oo tr. Lan-astge*s CItem. II, coo Oxalic Actdulum, the 
Salt of Sorrel of the Shops. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 202 Two 
drams of sahammontac, and half a dram of salt of sorrel. 
1887^ Bentley Alan. Bot. (ed. 5) 654 A potassium s.alt of 
oxalic acid, commonly termed salt of sorrel. 

7 - at t rib., as sorrelflower, genus, leaf, seed. 

*753 Chambers* Cycl, Suppl. s.v.. Sorrel seeds.. are 
esteemed astringent, 2811 A, T. Thomson Loud. Disp. 
(1818) 350 Sorrel leaves are inodorous, and have a grateful 
..acidulous taste. 2845 S. Judd Aiargaret i. xvii, The 
snowfields seemed to bloom with glowing sorrel-flowers. 
2857 Henfrey Bot. 359 Polygonaceas. The Sorrel Order, 
1866 'I'reas. Bot. 998/1 Rumex, the Dock and Sorrel genus. 

b. In the sense ‘made from sorrel’, as sorrel 
drink, jam, sauce, sops, soup, water. 

2558 Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. 40b, Thrc vnees of endiue 
water, or sorell water. 258910 H.Hall Soc. Eliz. Age (1887) 
213 For rostinge the mutton and chickens and sorell soppes 
for the chickens, x6tt Cotcr., Vinaigrette, sorrell sawce. 
1634 Heywooo & Bkomc Lane, Witches iii. H.’s Wks. 
2874 IV. 2x4 Here comes the payre of boyld Lovers in 
Sorrell sops, 2771 Mrs. Haywood Hew Present for A/aid 
255 Lay it in a dish with somesorrel sauce. 2855 Delamer 
Kitchen Garden It is used.. principally for sorrel- 

soup. 2862 in Veness El Dorado (1866) App. 122 Sorrel 
jelly, ..sorrel jam, preserved papaws (etc.). 2863 Chambers's 
Encyel. V. 330/1 Hibiscus Sabdarifa,. ufoxbit a refreshing 
beverage, well known in the West Indies as Sorrel Cool 
Drink. 

c. In the names of various plants, etc., as sorrel- 
thorn, -vine, -wood (see quots.). Also Soruel- 
TBEE. 

X799 Afed. yrtd. IL 80 The irritability inherent in the 
stamina of the flowers of the sorrel-thorn {,1 epinC'Vinette). 
2864 Grisedacii Florxt Brit. IV. Ind, 787/a Sorrel-vine, 
Cissus aeida. 1874 Treas. Bot, Suppl. 2343/2 Sorrelwood 
(N(ewJ ZealfandJ), Oxalis utagcllanica. 

Sorrel (sp'rel), a. and sb? Forms: 5-8 (9 
arck.) sorel, 5 sorelle, sowrell, 5-8 sorell, 6-7 
soril; 6-7 sorrell, 7 -ill, 6- sorrel, [a. OF, 
sorel {soreal, -eaul, ~iel), f, sore Sore a.2 Hence 
also med.L. sorellus.'] 

A. adj. Of a bright chestnut colour; reddish 
broivn ; a. Of horses (or other animals). 

2469 in Somerset Alcd, /Ki 7 /r (1901) 216, I will that my 
seruant William Wilson have a sorelle hackney of mine. 
2543 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 175 A sorell geldinge. xS 70 
Bury Wills (Camden) 156 My sorrell meare coulL *° 34 -S 
Brereton Trtxv. (Chetham Soc.) 39 Here, in their stable, 
four dainty sorrel pied horses, x68o Land. Gaz, No. 1520/4 
A Sorrel, or Bright Cbesnut Mare, about 14 Hands and a 

half high. 2704 Swift Misc, (ijui) ss® A sorrel | 

Gelding of a monstrous Size. *706 No- 4290/4 * 


A sorrel chesnut Nag, a little crack winded. 2823 E, Moor 
Suffolk /Kor</x, AVrr^/, chestnut-coloured, as applied to a 
horse. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iv. 23 How 
Mas'r Shelby was^ thinking of buying a new sorrel colt. 
2884 Bible Zech. L 8 Behind him there were horses, red, 
sorrel, and white. 

b. Of hair or persons. 

2600 Breton Pasguils Fooles-cap xxv, Shee, in a glasse, 
that sees her Sorrell haire, And straight will put it to the 
Painters die [etc.]. 2602 — Aiothers Blessing Ixxv, A 
sorrell foreiop,and a sowish feature. 2634 Massinger Very 
Woman iii. i, My sorrel slaves are of a lower price, Because 
the colour’s faint. 2664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 696 A Roan- 
Gelding.., a Lock on‘s hoof, A sorrel-mane, axjoo B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Creiv, Sorrelfate, red Hair’d. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 36. 2/2 Red Hair’d People, or Carrotty, Sandy, 
Sorrel, or what you will call them, 
o. Of colour or hue. 

*534 m Wells Wills (1890) 41 Oon mayre of sorell color. 
*599 T. M[oufet 1 Silkwormes 72 How they color change, 
From blacke to browne, from bro\vne to sorrel bay. 26x2 
Cotcr., Saurir, to..turne into a Sorrell colour. Ibid., 
Vntill they [sc, herrings] haue gotten their Sorrell hue. 

B. sb. 1 . A horse of a bright chestnut or reddish 
brown colour; also as the name of a horse, (So 
OF. Sorel.) 

c 2430 Lydc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 202 But on them 
she wyl have a bonde, As weel of bayard as of brende, And 
yit for sorelle she wyl stonde. 2482 in Cely (Camden) 

X09 Grett sorell ys in good ^lyght. 2599 Hall Sat. vi. i. 223 
Saint Georges Sorrel, or his crosse of bfood. 2^0 J. M. 
New Metamorphosis (Nares, ?859), Noe holla Jacke, nor 
Sorrell, hola boye, Will make them stay. 2708 Brit, Apollo 
No. 90. 3/2 O'er Hill and Dale on Sorrel, Noble Steed. 
2748 Smollett R. Random ix, Sure my Lord's Sorrel 
is not resty. Ibid., Sorrel, di.sdaining the reinj sprung 
forward. *783-9 T. Day Sandffrd 4- Merton (1851) 
442, 1 can assure you they are the true Suffolk sorrels, 
the first breed of working horses In the kingdom. 2842 
Borrow Bible in Spain Ivi, The horse was small but beauti- 
ful, a sorrel with long mane and tail. 2894 Outing XXIV. 
383/2 At the easy, comfortable pace with which old sorrel 
jogs him to town on court days. 

transf 2803 J. Davis Trav. Amer. 378, I am no half- 
and-half breed ; no chesnut-sorrel of a mulatto, 
b. In allusive use: (see quot. 1710). 

2705 Hxckzrwcu.x, Priesi’Cr. u. vili. 82 Those that 
(Piofanely if not TraiterouslyJ Drink a Health to Sorrel, 
2720 Ansxv, to SacheverelVs Semt. 25 The King (William 
111 ] having, .a fall from his Horse (called Sorrel),.. which 
was thought to be the cause of his Death, they rejoyced at 
it, and did usually drink a Health to Sonel. 

2. A buck in its third year. Now Obs. or arch. 
2486 Bk. St, Aibans, Hunting txw, And ye speke of the 

Bucke, the f^/rst yere he is Afawne,..Thesecundeyerea 
preket, the Iti. yere a sowrell. 2530 Palsgr. 272/2 Sorell, 
a yonge bucke. 2588 Shaks. L, L, L, iv. ii. 60 The Dogges 
did yell, . . then Sorell lumps from thicket. x6x6 N, Riding 
Rec. II. 222 John Turner presented for breaking the chase 
of the R^ Hon. Lord Burgbley and shooting a sorell there. 
a 2700 Evelyn Diary 27 July 2654, ^ to the hunting 
of a sorel deere, X74X Compl.Fam.^Piece 11. i. 3x0 If any 
Deer come out that is not weighty, or a Deer of Antlier, 
which is Buck, Sore, or Sorel. 2865^ G. F. Berkeley Life 
4- Recoil, n. 256 Doe or buck, pricket, sor or sorel, my 
orders from the Crown were that every one should be 
destroyed. 

transf ibiz Christian turned TttrkOl.), I am but a mere 
sorell ; my head's not hardened yet ! 

3 . A sorrel or reddish-brown colour. Freq. with 
reference to horses. 

1530 Palsgr. 272/2 Sorrell, colour of an horse, sorrel. 
<2x586 SiDtizv A tvadia (2622) 273 His horse was of a fiery 
sorrell, with blacke feete. xfixx Cotcr., Alezan ioustade, a 
darke reddish colour, as of mettall burnt in the fire; a 
burnt sorrell. 2688 Holme Armowy 11. 155/* Sorrel, is 
more lighter than a light Bay, inclining to a Yellow. 2706 
Stevens Span, Diet, x, Alazdn dorado, betwixt Roan and 
Sorrel. 2787 Angling [eA. 2) 21 Ibe be.st colours for 
lines are sorell, white, and grey, X828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Sorrel, a colour between a aiestnut and a red. x86o O. W. 
Hoi.mes Elsie V. (1887) 121 She was of the shade we call 
sorrel, or, as an Englishman would perhaps say, chestnut. 

t So'rrelled, a. Obs. Forms : 5 sorelt, 5-6 
soreld, 6 Borelyd, sorellyd, -ed, 7 sorreld. 

[f. Sorrel a. -h-ed. Cf. Sored a.} Of horses: 

= SOBRELfl. a, 

X403 Nottingham Rec. II. 22 Item, j. equum sorelt, xij s. 
2465 in Afann. 4- Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 180 A man 
that browie the Kynge a foie soreld cowser. Poston 

Lett. III. 404 My l.ord Harry orStaflrorth..rydyng apon a 
sorellyd courser. 2553 Country Wills (Surtees) 231 To 
mycosyn,,my soreld bald geldinge. 26x3 Liber Deposit. 
Aixhia. Colcest.fbl. 24, Onesorreld mare with a white face. 

SO'rrel-tree. [Sokiiel j-i.i] The sonrwood or 
elk-tree of North America, Oxydettdrum arboreitm 


'ndromeda arbored). 

687 Phil. Trans. XLI. 152 The Sorrel-tree bears a Lea 
nething like a Laurel. 27x7 Petiveriana in. 247 borrci 
Sotvre-tree. Because its Leaves have that Taste; some 
; a Foot diameter. 1760 J. Lek Introd. bot. App. s'ij 
rrel-tree, Andromeda. 1811 W. P. C. Bartok btora j. 
ner. 1 . 107 The sorrel tree itself, however, degenetalK 
0 a shrub. i8«6 Treas. Hot. Ihe 

ibotrys arl’orea have an acid flavour, whence the name 

io'rrea. Sc.seai.lr. Now l^rms; 3-4 
rthyn, eorohyn, 4 sorryn, sorom, 0 sorehim, 
rehon, aoren, 7 sorehin, aoreino, g aorron. 
1 . obs. Irish sorlhatt, explained as syn°7“ous 

h coinneamh, coitimheadh (see free 

triers, living at free ex^nse . The Ut.n|«d 
m somagiitm occurs in the J5th cent Cf. Son.s 
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SORROW, 


S3.] A service formerly required of vassals in 
Scotland and Ireland, consisting in giving hospi- 
tality to the'superior or his men ; a sum of money 
or other contribution given in lieu of tliis. 

1289-1308 Charter in Adv. Lib. MS.34.^. ay, p. 194 Volo 
..quod dictus domlnus Adam, heredes sui vel assignati... 
sint quieti de Sorthyn et Tascal. Et volo etiam 

quod . . habeant sorchyn fascal. c 1320 Keg. Mag. Kig. Scot. 
(1912) 533 note^ Concessimus eidem quod dictas terras 
habeat. .quiete de Sorem et Freelache. 1364 Ibid, 57/1 
Quod dicta baronia est libera de sorryn et fathalos. 

1596 Spenser State Iret. (1633) 25 Cuddy, Coshery, 
Boiinaght, Shrah, Sorehin, and such others; the which 
(I thinke) were custoraes at first brought in by the Eng- 
lish upon the Irish.^ Ibid. 104 They. .exact upon them, .all 
those kinde of services, yea and the very wilde exaction.s, 
Coignie, Livei^% Sorehon[etaJ. 1600 Dvmmok Ireland 
8 Soren is a kind of allowance over and above the bonaght, 
which the Galloglass exact upon the poor people,.. viz. 
as. 3d, for a day and a night. 1621 R. Bolton Statutes 
Ireland If any person or persons., doe give any Scot or 

Scots.. being men of warre, any wages, ^naghts, soreine, 
or any other intertainment. x8s6 ulster AreJu yrnl, IV, 
243 He rendered the chief-rents. in victual, called sorren, to 
McCarthy More. Ibid. 246 The first usage, that of giving 
sorren^ grew in course of tune into the formal payment 
of rent. 

aitrib. 1856 Ulster Arch. yml. IV. 243 Land modemly 
held sorren tenure. Ibid, 246 ‘Sorren land,* probably 
for most part arable. 

Sorre'nto- The name of an Italian town in 
the province of Naples, used aitrib. in Sorrento 
edge, edging, lace, orange, work (see quots.). 

1856 Mrs. PuiiAN Ladys Diet. Needlework 25 Sorrento 
Edge [in Point LaceJ. Ibid. 28 Sorrento Lace. J875 
Knight Diet, blech, 2246/2 Sorrento-work, fret carving, 
done by a jig-saw. 3882 Caulfeilo & Sawaro Diet, 
Needlework 453/1 Sorrento edging, used in modern Point 
Lace. 1896 Daily News 24 Dec. 3/2 The Neapolitan, or 
Sorrento orange, .. is not ^smooth, but rather rough and 
unprepossessing, and its skin thick. 

t So'rrily, a. Obs~^ In 3 sorilich. [f. 
SoKBY a. + -LY l.J Sorrowful, sad. 

CX200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 185 Sorehful is ure hider cume, 
and sorilich ure henen sid. 


Sorrily (Sp'rili), adv. Forms: a. 2-3 sari-, 
3 seeriliche, 4 sarili, 4-5 -ly. 2, 4 sorJJiehe, 

5 soryly, 5-7 sorily, 7- sorrily, [f. Sobry a. + 
-iiY 2. Cf. xMHG. s^richliken.l 

+ 1 . In a sorrowful manner; sadly, sorrowfully. 

o, cxfjS k,asub. Nom. 39 pu scalt bi-wepen Hnesunne.. 
and 3eotea Hne teres swi^e sarilicbe. <73205 Lay. 33626 
SwiSe he gon to wepen Be. sseriliche siken.^ CX230 Hall 
Meld. 5 Nis ha J^enne sarillche..akast, Be in-to pewdom 
idrahen. tfxsoo Cursor M. X4252 To fete sco fele him 
sarili. cx^oo Hwaine ^ Gaw. 1791 He luked up ful sarily. 

p. CXX75 in Fragm, /Slfrlc's Gloss., etc. (1838) 6 .««ih 

heo sowle sorilicbe. to ken licame [etc.]. 3387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love 11. iu.(Skeat)L6o[To] blohere and wepe til h-:m 
list stint, and sorily her mishap complayne. c 1400 Ro^.i>- 
land if 0 . 459 And all lethirs hat pare \vare pay as>em. 
bled soryly. ^1450 Loveuch Merlin 2460 Goih forth,., 
and axetb the modyr the cause why, why that hire husbond 
wepeth so soryly. 1606 J. CARrENTER Solomon's Solace i. 

6 He.. mingled his drinke with his teares,.. sighed sorily, 
and lamented wofully. 

+ 2, So as to cause sorrow; grievously; lament- 
ably, pitiably. Obs. 

ax225 Ancr, K.224 SwuSe ofie her biuoren he hefde iseid 
him euer so5, uorte bisuTken him soriliche on ende. CX330 
Arth. ff Merl. 4810 (Kolbing), What Sarrazin so be mett, 
Wei soriliche he hem grelt. <7x400 Desir. Troy 754 pat 
solast bom sam>Ti..With venuswerkes..pat sorily dcssauis, 
& men to sorow bringes. c 1440 Jacob's Welt 116 he 
soryly deed uyth h^ poysoun of h« feend. 

3 . In a poor, wretched, or deplorable manner; 
miserably, wretchedly. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 73 Thy pipe, Pan, shall 
helpe, though I sing sorily. 15M T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. j. (1594) 335 All his possession was but a little farme 
in the counirie sorily builL a 1625 Fletcher Nice Falonr^ 
II. i. Yet goodness, whose inclosure is but flesh, Holds out 
oft limes but sorrily. 1688 Busyan Jems. Sinner Saved 
(x836) 46 Churches would do but sorrily, if Christ Jesus did 
not put such converts among them. 1709 J. Johnson 
Clergym. VadeM, ii. p. xlvi, TLs so sorrily related, and by 
one who lived so many hundred years aftCT.- 1768 Johnson 
Lett. (3788) L 30 You serve me very sorrily. 38x5 Scott 
Let. in Lockhart 11837) III. xi. 36a The Brunswickers and 
Hanoverians behaved very well; the Belgians but j^rrily 
enough. 3856 Doran Knights <V their Days^ 

Rough games, that suited but somly with their tilling. 
187s Kinclake Crimen (1877) V I. xi. 445 Thus somly lagged * 
the males in their undesigned trial of speed. ; 

Comb. x824l)iBDvN Libr. Comp.Bryj In the sorrily-prmted 
pages of the original London Post. 

So'zriUGSS. Now rare. Forms : a, i saris- 
nys, 2 -nesse, 1-3 sarinesse, 4-5 sarynes ; 3 
Bserinesse, -nsBsse. / 3 . 3-4 sorinisse, 3-6 sori-, 
sorynesse, 4 sorinysche, 6 -nes ; 6, 8- sorri- 
ness, 7-8 Borryness. [f. Sobby a. -P -kess.] 

1 1. The state of being sorry; sorrow, grief, sad-, 
ness- =S 0 BB 0 tvruLNESS. Obs. 

a c’looo AIlfric Samis' Lives xxiiL 102 Hwst 
beon wop o?Sc sarisnys Svf i«‘ so m»ta Kshre ' 
^°oo O.E. Ckrm. (MS. F) an. 616, tar;>are sannesoSe 
he hzf 3 e far t>« dnges unseleauon. C117S Lamb. Haat. 
103 pe fifiesu^e is TrisUcia. Pet is Jnssere worlde_ san- 
IrTioe Lav. 27560 per wes sannesse, sorrejen 10050. 

r Fra anguj-s and sarynes Pou 

has broght me. 1483 Catk. A,isl.zsZj-s A Sar>-nes, irssi.s^ 
B. csSao Trim Coll. Horn. 35 Hwle mid sonness^ hwde 
mid werinessi. cirjs Lav. 13639 loh 3oa telle ronpliche 


spelles of mochele sorinesse. 13.. Guy iVar-.v. (A.) 372 pe 
heuinisse, pe sonve, and_ pe sorinisse, pat me is on. 1387-8 
1 . Usk Test. Love ii. xiv. (Skeat) L 57 Treivly, this is the 


yt god 13 angry with syn. 1571 Golding Calvin on I’s. li. 
II So as the sorynesse may settle itself deep in our harts. 
1683 Crowne City Politiquesn. i, Sorry? what does your 
sorryness signine? 

t b. W ith a and pi. An instance of being sorry. 

01^75 Lamb. Horn. 105 pet J)cmon on god blls.sie bitwuxe 
ka sorinessen k>ssere sierke worlde. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
71 Alse fele sorinesses swo ich haue on min herte for mine 
sinnes. c 1275 dinners Berware 125 in O. E. Misc., In eche 
sorinesse His saule he may brynge. 1587 Golding De 
Momay xxix. 464 For the verie repentance of the best men, 
is but a sorine.sse that they cannot be sorie enough. 

2 The state or quality of being mean, poor, or 
paltry; poorness, meanness. 

z668 Wilkins Real Char. 11.1.32 Indlfferency,.. Excel- 
lency,.. Sorriness. 3727 Bailey (voL ll), Sorryness,. .PsXivi- 
ness. Meanness, Lowness of Value. 3891 T. Hardy Tess 
xxxix, 'ITie figure near at hand sufiere. . liecause it shows up 
its sorriness without shade. 

Sorrip, obs. form of Syrup. 

Sorrow (spTi^u), jA Forms: a. i sorh, sorbs, 
2-3 sorhe (2 sorbse, 3 seorbe); i sors, 2-4 
Eor5e (3 fiorge, seor5e, 4 zor3e, sorgbe) ; 3 
sorc^e (-ege),5 soro3e, somgh^e. 3 serr5be, 
sarege ; 3-4 serewe, 4-5 serwe, sarow(e ; 9 
dial* Harrow, sarra(h. y, 3 sorw, sorw3e, 
seor(u)we, 3-5 sorwe, sorewe. 5. 4-5 soru, 
sorou (4 sorouu), 5 soro, 6 sourou ; 3-6 aor- 
ow(e, 5- sorrow, 6-7 sorrowe ; 8-9 Sc. sorro% 
9 aorra. [Common Tent. : OE. sorh, sarg, = OFris. 
*sorge CWFris. soarch, EFris. sdargh, sltrghe, 
NFris. sorrig, surreg, etc.), OLFrank. sorga (MDu. 
sorghe, Du. zor^, OS. sorga^ soraga, soroga (MLG. 
sorge, sorch-^ LG. sorge, sorge), OHG. sorga 
(MHG. and. G. sorge), ON. (Icel., Norw., Sw., 
Da.) sorg, Goth, satirga {t=*sorgd). Relation- 
ship to forms outside of Teutonic is uncertain.] 

L Distress of mind caused by loss, suffering, 
disappointment, etc. ; grief, deep sadness or regret ; 
also, that which causes grief or melancholy ; 
affliction, trouble. 

In OE. freq. in weaker sense, ‘care, anxiety*. 

a. Beowid/xyiz Ne frin ku after salum ; sorh is:;eniwod 
Denigea leodum- c 888 K. JEx.TtiZD'Boeth. vii. § 2 Da ilcan 
( 3 ing}.- 3 e nsfre nanne nion buton sor^e ne forlsetaS. 971 
Blickt. Horn. 103 Ne bik k^cr sar ne 2eivinn,..ne son; ne 
wop. c xxoo O, E. Chron. (MS. F> an. 870, Ealne his timan 
was scivinn & sorhge ofer England, 1x75 Lamb. Nom. 63 
pe saule of him is forloren and ke sor^e Is him biforen. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. 27 Wcorldes uaoite, kat wur 3 e 8 al to 
sorhe & to care. CX250 Orison ^ our Lady 22 in O. E, 
Misc- 160 AI kis world schal ago \vi 3 seorbe and wi 3 sore. 
X340 Ayenb, 71 Oker ine zor.e oker ine bVis.«;e wykoule 
endynge. 1390 Gower Cony. II. 144 His ecbedaies fantasie 
Of sorghe L evere allche grene. a 1400-50 Ale.xander 249 
Whekire it be sele or soro^e. e 1450 Knt.de la Tour (1868) 

I Fulle of sorughe and gladnesse, as mani lovers ben. 

p, c 1200 Moral Ode 378 (Trin. Coll. MS.), Nis ^r sare5e 
ne sor non. c 1200 Ormin 4852 pass . . drifekk fra pin berrte, 
All fiseshli^ care & serT3he & sit. a 3225 Ancr. R. 354 Ine 
sor & ine .seoruw. a 1250 Owl fy Night. 884 Hi ne seok her 
nowjht bute serewe. a 1300 Body ^ Soul in Map's Poems 
(Camden) 344 To synne and serwe w’as thi drati5t. a 1400 
Pist. Susan 145, 1 am with serwe biset on euericbe side, 
0x400 Apol. Lotl. X08 His irar.el schal be-gynne in sarow. 

y. a 3200 Pices <5* Virtues xg Dar is sorwje and sarinesse 
for Sare muchele orlrewnesse. a 2250 Owl Night. 431 
Hwanne snoub Hk klhke & wide, & alle wibtes babbek 
sorewe. 1297 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 5044 pe king him Jet ek 
in sorwe & in siknes-sc Icdc. 0x320 Sir Tristr. 578 Oucr 
londes he gan fare Wik sorwe and reweful chere. c 1440 
Jacob's IVetl 66 pou mnste haue. .full sonve in kin herte 
for kl synne. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 26 Snche 
g<^es as were gaderide with synne, were losie with sonve, 

5. a 1300 Cursor M. 24635 Seke i was and sar for soruu. 

A 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxy\. 3 Je pat etc k® bred of 
soroiv, kat is, 3e bat make sorow in soure pilgrimage, c 1375 
Cursor (Fairf.),Tosauc Jrairesclf..or elHs in sorou for 

to leiide. CZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 Sebo began to 
crie, exA a thing kat had mykill .‘orowe. c 1420 Chron. ViloJ. 
1437 [They} weron in soro& penaunce alle kat nyst. 35^ 
Dun&ar Fiytiug 21 Incres of sorrow, sklander, and evill 
name- xSS9 Mirr. Mag., Hen. VI, iv, A silly soule with 
woe and sorowe sousie. 3590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 23 For 
earthlj' sight can nought but sorrow breed. 1602 Shaks. 
Hauu I- li* 232 Ham. What, lookt he frowningly? Hor. 

A countenance more in sorrow then in anger. 1690 Locke 
Hum- Und. ir. xx. (1695) 122 Sorrow is uneasiness in the 
Mindi upon the thought of a Good lost,. .or the Sense of a 
pre.sent Evil 1742 Gray Adversity 35 What sorrow w’os, 
thou bad 'st her know. 1784 Cow?zk Task vi. 46 Sorrow 
has subdu'd and tam’d ITie pla>'ful humour. 1841 Hf.lps 
Ess’ Aids Contentm. (1842J 17 And wc may remember that 
sorrow is at once, the lot, the trial, and the privilege of 
man. 3891 Farrar Darkn. Dawn xlii, His face wore a 
look of sorrow and alarm. 

"b. In more or less personified use. 

,3 E. E. Aim. P. B. 3080 per %vas solace & songe 
wher SOT3 has ay cryed. C3400 Rom. Rose 4S»5 Labour 
and Travaile Logged ben with Sorwe and Woo, 1 hat never 
out of hir court goo. iS54-9 ef Ball. Philip Jf 

Mary (Koxb.) x Sorrowe bath caught me in her sner. 3021 
Bop.ton Auai. Met. l ix. iii. iv. Sorrow,. .the mother and 
dau-^hter of melancholy. 1757 k'agd 62 .^d sorrow s 

fad^ fbrm, and solitude behind. 1B32 Bykon Cti. Hur. 11. 
xevi How selfish Sorrow ponders on the pasL 3850 Iekny* 
SO.S 'in Mem, lix, O Serrow, will thou live with me ? 


c. In proverbs and phrases. 
c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) lii, Bettur sayd soro thenne 
sene ! 3788 Grose's Diet. Vulg. T: (ed. 2), Sorrow shall be 
his sops, he shall repent this. Ibid., Sorrow go by me* a 
common expletive used by the presbyterians in Ireland.* 
2. With a and pi. An instance or cause of grief 
or sadness; an affliction or trouble. 

a. Beowuiy 149 Torn sekolode wine Scyldinga, weana 
Sehwelcne, sidra sor^a. a 900 Cynewulf Oist 86 Swa eal 
; manna beam sor;5um sawad, swa eft ripaS. 973 Blickl. 

I Horn. 5 past ffishwylc man sceolde..her on sorhjum beon.' 

c 2ij$ Lajub. Horn. 71 pet lif and saule beon iborgen anti 
j ba()e ilesed ut of sor3en. <^1205 Lay. 12332 Ah sone J?cr 
! ffiftcr sorren heom weoren ^iueoen, c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex.iZ 
Pride.. made ilc sorge, and euerilciiale. 33., E.E.Allit, P. 
j S* 563 Quen ke swemande sor^e so^i to his hert. 

I p. a 1300 Harrmv. Hell (Digby) 28 Harde gates haul gon, 
t Serewes soffred monl hon. a 3310 in Wright Lyric P, xxx. 
89 Nis iher no leche so fyn, cure serewes to bete. <1x400 
Minor Poems fr. V enion MS. liv. 96 5if eny serwe beo lyk 
to myn. .. ^ 

y. c22SoGen. fy Ex. 3742 Moyses told hem al^isanswere, 
And he ben smiten in sorwes dere. 3207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
5923 pe kridde ^er.-of aildredes kinedom, pe biginning of 
kis sorwe to engelonde verst com. <7x320 Sir Tristr. 368 
Her sorwen and her care pai witt kat frely fode. 3382 
WvcLiF Ecclus. xxxviiL 7 In these ihingus he. shal .swage 
sore wen . c 1400 Seer eta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 60 (I t] brynges 
ynward sorwys to mannys hertys. 

5 . a 1300 Cursor M, 9641 Sua kou wald bis sorus slak 
133® IL Brunne Chron, (18x0) 7 Now of fiue sorowes.. 
Henry in his writyng telles what pei ware, C1440 York 
Myst. xiL 7 And sitben what sorouse sor warre sene. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 8 Uhe wiese men here their 
greues & sorowes as they were .swete vnto them. 3557 
North Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1568) 300 There is great dif- 
ference from the cares and sorrowes of weoineii to that of 
men. 3602 Shaks. Ham, iv. v. 78 When sorrowes come, they 
come not single spies, But in Battaliaes. 1697 Dkyden 
jEueid 1. 307 The day, but not their sorrow.s, ended thus. 
37x3 Johnson Guardian No. x F5 AH sorrows which can 
arrive at me are comprehended in the sense of guilt and 
pain. 3746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. i ii. 68 Nor House, 
nor Lands, . . Can . .drive one Sorrow from his anxious Breast. 
3827 PoLLOK Course T. i. (x86o) 37 Sorrows remembered 
sweeten present joy. 1892 Westcott Gospel 0/ Life 270 
Every sorrow and pain is an element of (Jiscipline. 

b. 1 he Man of Sorrows, (After 

Isaiah liii. 3.) 

<33853 F* W. Robertson Serm. Sen v. (1890) i. i The 
Human Race typified by the Man of Sorrows. 3857 J. 
Hamilton Less. fr. Gt. Biogr. 170 The Man of Sorrows 
was not the man who would upbraid a breaking hearL 

c. Applied to persons. 

1637 Milton Lycidas 166 Weep no more, For Lyddasyour 
sorrow is not dead. xSzx Shelley Adotiais x, Our love, 
our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; See, on the silken fringe 
of his mint eyes [etc.]. 

3. Used as a term of imprecation, or of mere 
emphasis, in various phrases and constructions. 
In later use Sc. and Ir,, and freq. with the the 
mischief, the devil. 

a. In the phrase Sorrow on (a person or thing). 

1325 Poem Times Bdw. II, 178 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 

33J Sorwe on that o frerc that kepetb come there. 33.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vemcm AfS, xxxvii. 933 Serwe on heore 
hedes, but kei wel do ! c 3440 York A/ysi, xxxii. 362 Now 
sorov^e on such socoure as 1 hauesoght. 3596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. jv. in. 33 Sorrow on ihee, and all the packe of you. 
1823 Scott Quenttn D. xvi, To deal with william de la 
Marck, on whose name be sorrow I 1862 Carlyle Freiik. 

! Gt. XIII. ix. (1872) V. 96 The Duchess Dowager of Wurlem- 
burg also came, sorrow on her ; a foolish talking woman. 

b. In Other phrases of imprecation. 

XT. . Gaw, Gr, Kni. 2383 Of trecherye & vn*trawl>e 
hope biiyde sorge & care ! c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 
308 But tel me wberfor hydestow with sorwe The keyes 
of iby chisc away fro me? c 2400 Gametyn 881 Sorwe 
have that rekkel 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W, 1531) 
140b, Yf than the porter ^^old come..& bydde vs wafke 
forth vnthryfies with sorowe. ^1560 T. Ikceles'd Dis- 
obedient Child C j, God guye the sorow. 3776 Burns 
'O Tibbie, t hoe seen the day* iii, But sorrow _tak him that's 
saemean. 1831 JSIiss Fekhier DestmyXl.xxA. 352 Aye, that 
you will, or sorrow take me J 2855 Ti:nnvson Aland 1. iv. \\, 
But .sorrow seize me if ever that light be my leading star I 
2896 P. A. Graham Red Scaur x\ii. 258 Sorrow take the 
chance brought me among you I 

c. As an emphatic negative. Chiefly with a. 

*573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 87 Persauing that, sor- 
row mair ihay soebt it. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis ngt But 
sorrow mair the men mychi gciL 37.. Ramsay Wyfe oj 
Auchtermuchiy xi, 'I he sorrow crap of butter he gat, 1738 
Scotch Preshyt. Eloquence xxi The Sorrow a Bit of your 
Dog will I be. x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxiv, Sorra a bit, if 
1 were him. 1825 Croker Fairy Leg. Irel. i. 152 ‘ Sorrow 
a know 1 know, ‘said Leary. 1865 Lever Luitretl of Arran 
xviii. The sorrow a word ever cros>ed your bps. ^ 

d. Inserted after what, where, etc., in impatient 
questions. 

a 163X Bruce Upon Ajfair oJ. Cowrie in Semt. GZ^i^ ip 3 
The Earl .. said— ■* What sorrow means all this haste / 
atyjg D. Graham Yug. Coalmans Courtsh, in. (1787) 22 
^Vi^at a sorrow aits you 1 1796 Two. Cxfckolds If TintQ^ey 
16 Wbat the sorro* way? D’ye think that I can watch her 
aye ? 1861 R. Leighton Rhymes 4- Poems (cd. 2) 89 * Guld- 
wife,* quoth John, ‘did ye sec that moose? Whar sorra was 
tbecat?’ 

. e. In miscellaneous uses with the. 

1756 Mrs. Calderwood in Cotiuess Collect. (Maltl. Club) 

378 1‘he hoIyda>’S play the sorrow with the poor people. 
2819 Thomson Poesus x^x (E.D.p.). The sorry’s i* the cutty. 
jgsQ Carleton Fardorou^ha iii, Her people's as proud as 
the vers* sarra. /<^/<f. v. Tut ! go to the Sana. 3887SEBVICE 
Life Dr, Duguid ii. viiL 219 She should been brunt, the 
auld limb o* the sorrow J 
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4 . The outward expression of grief ; lamentation, 
mourning ; poeU.^ tears, t In early use esp. to make 
soi'row, 

(rt) c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3218 Crete dole l>ay mak, 
somlyrne,and sarowe, Forfar may nalhyngbegg ne borowe, 
1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. 111. 16 Mourne pou not, Meede, ne 
make Jjou no serv/e. CX400 Maundev. iRoxb.) x. 38 pe 
mounkes made mykill sorowe at his dying. 1484 Caxton 
Pables pf ^spp i. xviii, [The lion] beganne to crye and 
make sorowe. 1523 Ld. Herners Froiss'i. cxlv. 174 Whane 
they within Calays sawe their kynge depart, thay made 
great sorowe. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iti. i. ii9\Vitnes the 
sorrow that their sister makes. 

{b) rt i^sCursorAf. J0496 (Trln.), Whil she mened jmshir 
rnone Wi > wepe & .sorwes mony one. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
lii. 146 Thus lasted the sorowe ihre dayes and thre nyghtes, 
that they neuer dyde ceasse. 1592 Siiaks. i^en. Ad. 
963 Where they view’d each other's sorrow, Sorrow that 
friendly sighs sought still to dry. 17x7 Pope lUad ix. 559 
Down his .while beard a stream of sorrow flows. X746 
Francis tr. Horace^Sat. i. v« to6 Where from green wood 
the smothering flames arise, And with a smoky sorrow fill 
our eyes. X820 Keats Lamia, 11. 67 She nothing said, but, 
pale and meek, Arose and knelt before him, wept a rain Of 
sorrows at his words. 

1 6. a. Physical pain or suffering. Obs. 
xyj'j Langl. P. PL 13. xx. 42 He seyde in his sorwe on pe 
selue Rode, ‘Bothe fox & foule [etc.]*. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xxxiv. 25 The thridde day, whanne the sorwe of the woundes 
is moost greuows. 1388 — Kev. xvi. it Thci blasfemyden 
God of heuene, for sorewis of her woundis. 1398 Tbevi.sa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxx (Tollem. MS.), pe reed [celidony] 
helpep..a^ens woodnesse and a^ens olde sorowe. 
t b. Mischief; harm, hurt, damage. Obs. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8592 Allas ! traied we bene Of 
the ring bi my modre the Queue..; Somsorowshe wirkelh, 
wel wot I. 1599 Hakluyt Fay. II. i. 35 Who yet notwith- 
standing as he was downe, mangled their feete and legges, 
and did the Saracens much sorrow. 

6. As a term of abuse, reproof, or depreciation 
applied to persons. Chiefly north, and Sc. 

<7x400-50 Alexander 1735 pou ha‘*e sampned,.a sellich 
nowmbre..Off laddez & of losyngers Ittyll ihefez, Siche 
sary sorowe? as hi-^elf, 

x8i6 Scott Autig. xxvl, Get out o’ the gate, ye little sor- 
row ! x8x8 — Hrt. Midi, xvi, ‘ Ye're a leeing auld sorrow 
then,* replied the fair one. 1839 Hood Lost Heir^i I’m 
as hoarse as a crow, with screaming for ye, you young 
sorrow ! 1896 * L. Keith * Indian Uncle v. 78 * That wee 
sona’ ofa baker’s boy with the dinner-rolls, 

+ 7. Used in place of SouuY a. Obsr^ 
a X470 H. Parker Dives ^ Pauper (W. de W. 1496) i. liil. 
93/2 ludas was sorowe therof & grutched. 

8 . attrib.f v>.s sorrow-chitd, -male, -smart, 

A number of attributive compounds occur in OE. 
etzos bAY. 1x109 Mome..menden to, him heore ssr & 
heore sorh.siSe.s. 1602 Marstok Antonio's Rev, iv. v, 
Helpe me, good sorrow.mates, to give him grave. xStS 
£(.iza Cook The IVorld li, We murmur and droop should 
a sorroiv-cloud .stay. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86oj I. 
x^ Therefore shall thou.. know no sorrow.smart. 

8. Comb. a. Insiru'mental, with pa. pples., as 
sorrow-beaten^ -blinded^ -bonnd, -closed^ etc. 

1594 Setimus In Greene’s Wks. (GrosarU XIV. 263 Into 
whose calmie port My ’sorrow-beaten soule ioyes to ariue. 
x8ss Lynch Rivulet xvi. i, Come, O ’sorrow-bIind«:d man. 
1842 Faber Styrian Lake 39 Why stand ye thus ’sorrow- 
bound. <7x586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 274 When her 
breath., had by sobs gotten into her ’sorow-closcd brea-it, 
a 16x8 Sylvester Alonodia 79 With sigh-swoln heart and 
•sorrow-clouded eyes. X849 M. Arnold Forsaken Aferman 
103 And anon there drops n tear From a sorrow-clouded 
eye. 1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as ii. xi. i. Ark 71 So, the 
care-charming hony..re-advanceth’sorrow.daunted he.arts. 
1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Pref., Wks. ((Jrosarl) 
I. 12/1 With stil-sweaiing ’sorrow-furrowed Browes, 1849 
M. Arnold Forsaken Merman 104 A beart ’sorrow-laden. 
1645 QuARLES-yt?/. Rtcant. v. 17 Nor let thy ’sorrow-melted 
heart bemone Thy banisht bondslave. ^1595 J. Dickenson 
Sheph. Compi. (1878) 9 These ’sorrow-seasond lines should 
firme abide. 1647 Fuller Good Tk. in Worse T. (1841) 
156 How many nave been ’sorrow-shot to tbeir heart 1 
x8i2 Crabbe Talesv. 62S With ’sorrow-shrunken face and 
hair upright. 18x9 J, H. Payne Bnitus v. i. 45 Look upon 
this ’sorrow-stricken form. 1844 Lever T. Burke 1. 9 
Their grief is low and ’sorrow-struck. 1600 Wisd. Dr. 
Dodypolt IV. iii. in Builen Old PI. (1884) III. 142 Where 
shall I rest my 'sorrow-tired limmes. x6o8 Sylvester Du 
Barias ir. iv. iv. Decay 725 'Sorrow torn, thus (to himselfe) 
he cries. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, i. 23 To what bope- 
full end Droyle we our crazy bodies, and expend Our 
’sorrow-wasted spirits? 1842 Cdl. Wiseman Prayer ff Pr.- 
Bks. Ess. 1853 1. 379 The innermost caverns of a hollow, 
’sonow-worn breast. 1x638 Waller Lady Rick's Death 
126 Your Tears and ’Sorrow-wounded Soul. 1736 Genii. 
Aing. VI. 615/2 To heal the sorrow-wounded heart ! 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. in.ii.4 Marcus vnknit that ’sorrow, wreathen 
knot. 

b. Objective, with pres, pples. and vbl. sbs., as 
sorrow-breathing, bringing, -ceasing, -making, etc. 

1825 D. L. Richardson Sonnets tiT’X'ay lay’s sweet flow Of 
’.sorrow-breathing music. 1^98 Sylvester Du Barias m. 
i. 111. Furies 176 The dropNie-breeding, ’sorrow-bringing 
Psylly. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 32 ’Sorrow-ceasing 
s!eepe..Vpon his Eyc-Uds stealingly doth creepe.^ 1470^5 
Malory Arthur xxx. xi. 85^* Ye dysplese god with suche 
maner of ’sorow makyng. 1820 Clare Poems Rural Li/e 
(ed. 3) 142 That sad ’sorrow-ripening name — a Man. 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars vi, xciii.xsy She curN’d her ’sorrow- 
seeing eye. 1601 Weever Afirr. Afart. iRoxh.) 217 In a 
’sorrow-siching extasie. 1596 Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. Drake 
(1881) g6 l*he ’sorrow-sobbing sights of extasie. 1720 Pope 
Iliad XXIV. 9S1 So spoke thefair.wilh ’sonow-streaming eye. 

Sorrow Porms: a. i sorsian, 

sorhsian, 2-3 aor^en (3 sorgen, sorhen, -in), 
4 zor^e, 5 sorowe. ) 3 . 3 serr3henn; 4 sarwin, 
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serewe, 5 serwe. 7. 3 seoruwen, sorewi, 4-5 
sorewe; 3-5 sorwe, 4 aorwy, 4-5 sorwyn. 
5 , 4 soru(ii, 4-5 Borou, 4-6sorow(e, 6 sorrows, 
6- sorrow. [OE. soriian (f. sorg, sorh SoBiiow 
sh.'), = OFris. *sorgia (WFris. soargje, NFris. 
sdrrige, snrrcge, etc.), OLFrank, soigon (MDn. 
sorghen, Du. sorgen), OS. sorg-, sorag-, sorogbn 
(ML(j. and LG. sorgen), OHG. sorgbn, usurdly 
sorgen (MHG. and G. sorgeit)\ of diflcrent forma- 
tion are Goth, saurgan and ON. syrgja (Icel. and 
Nonv. syrgja, Svv. sorja. Da. s&rge).J 

1 . in/r. To feel sorrow or sadness ; to regret or 
grieve ; also, to exhibit signs of grief, to monm. 

In OE. fi eq. ‘ to feel care or anxiety, to be anxious ’. 

a , Beo^milf x 384 Ne sor;^a, snoior guma I c 888 K, /Ej.fred 
Boeth.vXx. §3 ^ woruIdare..{)e fu nu sor^iende anforleie, 
971 Blickl. Hons. 97 peah hwsehere lie seta! winnan & 
sor^ian, hwonne se dxs cume. f 1x75 Lasnb. Horn. 103 
pissere worlde sarinesse henne pe mon sor^eft alles to swi3e 
for his hchle lure. ^1205 Lay'. 5078 Brennes pat isah & 
sor^eden on his heorte. c X230 Hali Meid. 27 Moni t ing 
schal ham..makie to carien, sorhen & siken. 1340 
Ayenb. 71 [He] nou me helle wepep and grede|>,5'ellel>and 
zor^eh. a 1400-50 Alexander 4051 Quen he puire simpilnes 
sees be soro^es in his hert. 

p. c 1200 Or.min 8950 Whatt Yvass 5uw swa to serr^henn ? 
<7 1300 Cursor M. 235x1 (Edinb.), Ne suld l>ou nau^ir scham 
ne sarwin. a 1400 Minor Potsns fr. t erston AIS, xxiii. 44 
Bi-hold wrccchednesse so rxf Of soule J>at is serwyng. 

y. a 1225 Ancr. R. 308 Uour )/inges..muwen makien him 
to seoruwen, & bittren his heorte. c 2330 R. Brunne Ckron. 
Wace (Rolls) 2439 penne bygan Leyr to sorewe, & ment his 
mone euen & inorwe. ^1350 Witt. Pateme 6^t But whan 
he Yvist it was wast.., he gan to sike & sorwe. r 1450 
Lovclich Merlin 1x794 (E.E.T.S-), Thus rydenthey Sorew- 
eng, bothe knyht & page. 

0. <1x300 Cursor A1 . 23511 Ne sal Jjou no*-er scam ne 
soruu, Bot haf gret ioi. Ibid. I sagi' del, 1 

sorud al. 1375 Barbour Bruce xx 484 Lang quhile our 
hym ihai sorowit swa. rx4oo Pilgs\ Sozvle {C^xion, X483) 
IV xix. 64 Thenne byganne this fayre tree to wtpen and to 
sorowen. 1474 Caxton ii. v, (1883) 70 They . sorowe 

more that wilful pouerte is lost in rome. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 86 b, In all cuyll thou mayst fynde cause 
to mourne and sorowe. 1590 Spenser F . Q. 1. ix. 15, I 
sorrowed all so much, as earst I ioyd- 1667 KIilton P. L. 
XL 1T7, I shall. .So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet 
in peace. 1720 Pope lltad xix. 134 Stung to the sou!, he 
sorrow’d, and he raged. 1838 Lytton W//W 15 They who 
have sorrowed may well be reluctant to sadden.. those to 
whom sorrow is yet unknown. 1883 * Ouida ’ Wanda I. 34 
You have sorrowed and tarried in seclusion long enougL 
Prov.^ 1639 J- Clarke Paraesniologia 220 He that goes a 
borrowing goes a sorrowing. 1707 Mortimer Hnsb. (1721) 
1. 366 Lest, accordiiigto the old Saying it proves, ‘That he 
that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing’. 

b. Const, at, for, over. 

Examples vi\i.h./or zrxAysttbe also occur in OE. 

1530 Palsgr. 725/1 He soroweth for his fathers deth, 
155X Bible Acts xx. 38 Sorowing moste of all for the wordes 
wliiche he spake. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xv. 52 'I’he 
miserable change noYv at my end, l.ament nor sorrow at. 
1622 R. Hawkins I'oy. S.Sea xxx. 69 This I haue sorrowed 
for many times since. 1671 Milton Samson 1603, I sor- 
row’d at his captive slate. 1797-1805 S. & Hr. Lee 
Canierb. T. 11. 273 His nature was unequal to sorrowing 
for more than one object. 1850 Tennyson In Aleut, xiv, 
He should sorrow o’er my siate.^ 1867 ‘ Ouida C. Castle- 
maine's Cage (1879) 17 Sorrowing.. for her ruined cause 
and exiled king, 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 1 . 496, 1 would 
not have him sorrow at my hard lot. 

fc. With forx To have charge of, look after, 
provide for. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 25 He that soro%ved for mal- 
perduys was goon his Yvay. And the hows not pourueyed 
ne viiaylled. 1545 Brinklow /.<j///^/i/. (1874)90 Yf ye Yvolde 
redresse these tbinges, ..and sorowe 11542 prouydej for the 
poore, so shulde ye be Yvithout the clamor of them. 

2. trails. 'Fo think of with sorroYv; to feel sorrow 
on account of; to lament. 

<rx34o Hampole Psalter iv. 5 ?e..in Joure dennes ere 
stongen sorowand ^oure synnes. loid. xxtv. 17 H he) aniepy 
is mare lufid, [ibe] pore is marc sorowid. c 1450 Alyrr. our 
Ladye 256 'J'he redde rose waxed then pale Yvhen the vyrgyn 
sorowed the dethe of her sonne. 1508 Fisher g Penit. Ps, 
exxx. Wks. (1876) 232 Shall not I .sorowe the desiruccion of 
.XX. C.M. soules. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes a iiij, 
This miserie is muchc to be sorowed. 1632 Lxthcow Trav. 
vii. 304 Their time was come, which mortality might sorrow, 
but ..not preuent. 

b. With subordinate clause. 

Examples with hzvsel^er. hivyle. Psef, occur in OE. 
ri4So Myrr. our Ladye 308 Thy sonne.., whome thou 
sorowedyst to suffer dethe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W, 
1531) 290 It is..moche to be sorowed, that [etc.] X53S 
CovERDALE JudWt IV. 2 They sorowcd he sHulde do vnlo 
the cite of Ierusalem..a5 he had done to other cities. x6c8 
Capt. Smith True Relat.\I\cs.{Pei\s.'i 30 Her Father., much 
sorrowed he could not see me. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
728 She, ..sorrowinz Lancelot should have .stoop'd so low, 
Marr’d her friend’?.aim. 1897 Howells Landt. Lion's Head 
418 He sorrowed that be could not attend a service there. 

3. To give pain to ; to grieve, make sorrowful. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 50 Nou hit sereweth him 

ful sore, anl bringeth him lo grounde. c 1394 P- Pt; C rede 
688 p.Tt sorweb myn bene Hotv pei ben dobed m dob. 
<2x425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 7 5oure soule 
or mynd couaile hat deliteb, drinke I>e first pat soroweb or 
akep. X574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fasu. Ep. tiS77) The 
ague that held you, sorroweth me. 1637 Heyyvood Royail 
King If. iv, It <orrows me that you misprize my love. 1840 
Frasers Mag. XXL 23 The only member of the gentler 
sex whose name sorrows our obituary, is--Mi^ Lan^n. 
1890 Jean Middlf.mass Two False Aleves 11 . xxx. 183 Xne 
bitterness of her tone sorrowed him. 


SOEROWFUL. 

Hence SoTro-wed ppl. a. 

1607 Shaks. r/woK v. i. 152 The publike Body.. send 
ftrth vs, to make their sorrowed render. 1807 J. Barlow 
Columb, 1. 165 Now raise thy sorrow’d soul to views more 
b^ht. 

Sorrower (sp-runsj). [f. Soebow ». + -eb.J] 

One who sorrows ; a mourner. 

1727 ColUct. Epigr. cdlxii, Take the soft sorrower at her 
word, and try How deeply rooted woman's vows can lie. 
1788 Mme. D'Akblay Diary 19 Nov., My account, .was 
most meekly received by the most patient of .sorrowers. 
i8soLvkch Thcaph. Trinal\\. 19 His wines, that make him 
for an hour less a sorrower. 1873 Maurice Serm. in Co. 
Churches 249 We shall ask that.. the Comforter may visit 
us and all the sorrowers of the earth. 

Sorrowful (EpTunfuI), a. Forms: a. 1-3 sorh- 
5 soreh-, seor(u)Mul, sorjjfolle ; i sors-, 
3 sorj-, 4 s.rehful(l, zor3uol(le ; 3-4 sorful, 
-fol,4-uol, zoruol-, 5 Borefull(e, soyrefuU. B. 3 
serrh-, serehful ; 4 serwjful, 5 serwh-, sereuh-, 
ser(e)u-, Eerwful. 7. 3-4 soreuful, 3-5 sorw(e)- 
ful(le. 5. 3-5 soru-, 4-6 soroful^l, 5 sorro- 
fuU ; 3-6 sorow-, 4-6 soroiiful(l, 5- sorrowful 
(5-7 -full); 6 Sc. Borro(w)fow. [OF. sorh-, 
sorpfiil (f. sorh, sorp SoRBOW sb>), = OHG. sorgful 
I (G. sorgvoll, usually sorgenvoll), ON. sorgfullr 
(Norw. and Sw. sorgfull, l 5 a. -fiitd) and sorgafullr, 
LG. sdrg{e')fiil.'\ 

L Full of, oppressed by, sorrow or grief; un- 
happy, sad, regretful. 

e, Beowulf 2119 Grendeles modot siSode sorhfull. 

K. jElfred Gregory's Fast, C. xxvi. 183 Se welega bid 
ea3mod SisorsfiiU. c 1000 <Elfric fudg. x, 10 06 p$t hi^ 

. .heora synna andetton niidsorhruHum mode. <2x200 Viies 
Virtues 8^ Sari and sorhfull am ic. CX205 Lay. 1477 pe 
king wes swi3c s«ri & •«eorhful_on mode, c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 
2326 He. .nam 3o bre5ere euerilk on, And ledde hem sorful 
a-gon. c X275 Lay. 15489 po was sori pe king and sor folle 
^rh alle ping. CX300 Havelok x5x Alle bat the writes 
herden Sorful an son til him ferden. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
203 This sorghfull king was so besiad, That he scharnever- 
mor be glad. X422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 199 He 
became mournynge and Sorefull. 

/fJ. irx2oo Ormin 7153 He wass forrdredd & serrbfull Inn 
hiss heme. <rx^oo Pistill 0/ Susan 144 icn Susan was 
serwful, and seide in hire pouat, <2 1400 Vernon MS. in 
^ Herrig's Archiv LVII. 250/1 So sereuhful was pis Biss- 
j cbope, pat almost he fel in wonhope. 

y. ^1300 Havelok 1248 Sory and sorwful was she ay. 
c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. Prol. 390 If so be he may hym nat 
ascuse IHe) axith mercy with a sorweful bene. 

6. cx205LAY.x67pa we<']*umus^ari, Stsorufulon htsmode. 

<2 1325 Prose Psalter 1. 18 j-ou, God, ne shal nou^t despi^en 
pe Bert sorowful and meke. <2 1340 Hampole PsalterxsxWx, 

3 pai pat oflirs til him pe sacrifice of sorouful gast. C1400 
Pilgr. Sowle xQsiXXou) x. xxxix. (1859) 43 Ful sorrowful was 
this Sathanas when he sawe (etc ]. 1495 Act xi Hen. VII, 
c. 57 Preamble, Your seid Suppllauni is as sorrowfull and 
repentant as any creature may be. 1535 Coverdale x 
Esdras viii. 71, I rent my holy garmenies, and,. sal me 
downe soroufull & heuy. 1560^ Roi.land Seven .^ages 113 
Quhairfoir thay war all seuin richt sorrofow. 15751 North- 
BROOKE Dicing 37 Your greate commendation of ibis 
sermon maketh me sorrowfull that I had not beene at it. 
X676 Hale ContempL ii. 107 Whatsoever 1 love, makes me 
. .Sorrowful in the loss or deprivation of it. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (17991 II. 36^ If I am 
in a sorrowful mood. x8io Scott 11. xxix, While, 

sorrowful, but undismay’d, The Douglas ihus his counsel 
said. X882 ‘ OuiOA ’ Alaremma 1. 13 They were all 
sorrowful. 

b. ahsoi. (Chiefly //.) 

C897 K, >Elfred Gregoty's Past.C. 183 Daelte 6a sor?;- 
fullan ongieten 6at him becuma6 t*a welan. ?<r 1400 ATorte 
Artk. 953 Hesalu^edethat sorowfulle withsiltande wordez. 
2526 Pitgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 213b, How they haue 
comforted the heuy & sorrowfull, 1556 Auniio ^ IsaB. 
(1608) M V, Ha poore sorrowfull. 2869^ Tozer Ifight, 
Turkey II. 324 [Death] coming with a friendly aspect lo 
relieve xhe sorrowful. 

c. Sorrowful tree, the night-jasmine of India. 

*597 Gerarde Heihal iii. cxxxviii. 1342 Arbor iristis, the 

sad or sorrowfull tree waxeth as bigge as an OHue tree. 
Ibid, 1343 It is called.. in English the Sad or Sorrowfull 
tree, or the Indian Mourner. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, 
App, 327 Sorrowful-tree, Nyctanthes. 

2 . Indicative or expressive of sorrow or grief. 

<21225 Aner. R. 2B4 ^if cni is pet naue8 rout pe heorte 

pus afeited, mid seoruhfule sikes,^ ^1275 Lay. 3410 He 
momede swipe and peos word seide mid sorfol spechfc 
CX340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 503 Al er we born gretand, An^d 
makand a sorowful sembland. <2x400 Aliuor Poems /r, 
Vernon ATS. liv. 182 Hco caste me mony a serwful loke. 
1450 W. Lomnek in Pasion Lett. I. 124, I.. am right sory 
of ihat I shalle sey, and have soo wesshe this htel uHlc 
W’ith sorwfulle terys, that [etc.]. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus 
S.V. Foeditas, Sorowfull blacke apparell. 1576 Gascoigne 
Phitomene Ded., I bad begonne an Elegye or sorrowcfull 
song, called the Complainte of Phylomcne. X5M SiiAkS. 
rU. A. III. !. 147 HN Napkin. .Cun do no Kruicc on her 
sorrowfull cheekes. 1606— -rlrrf. ^ 1. in. 6. \ here b 

the Sacred Violles thou shoiild’st fiinViih 
1819 Scott Ivanhoe xx.vi!, Her_ |oveIy 

sorrowful, bore on it a cast of reviving liope. 1877 ^1 as. 
FoRRESTca iifignon I, 225 The pt»r mother s 
sorrowfnlest smile that ever hovered on a women * “P ’ 

3 . Characterized by, involving or inducing, sorrow 
or grief; distressing, lamentable, dolcfiih 

oh. Beowul/ .27S His modor f >?.■ lo^n 
sorhfuine 5i\ arooo i'hcentx .17 i q /•* Chron 

drohtaS sohton, soj,fulimnj;^e..m o 

Purh ormxtnc mancwcalm. cjjw 

Screbful is ure burde for cues gultc. 1297 R. Ololc. (Kolls) 


SOBBY, 


SOBBOWPiriiLY. 

823 pis king adde iwend aboute in such soruol cas. 1340 
Ayenb, 34 Efter alle pise zorguolle poyns of sleupe him yefb 
pe dyeuel, 1370-80 l^tsions of St. Paul 173 in O. E. Misc. 

228 ^en sau5 poul asCTwaful siht. 1390 Gower Conf 1 . 329 
Me IS levere forto deie lhan live after this sorghM day. 

V, 8. ^1300 Cursor pat soruful sin on pam pal 

thoght..to hauedon. Ibid. 7861 Saul es slan, pat soroful 
King. CZ400 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordslu 105, I dye 
for hunger and sorwfull threst. 15x3 Douglas jEneid v, 
xii. 124 In Tartarus, the sorofuU hellis pit. 1560 Daus 
tr. SUidanps Comm. 123 Fearyng lest this dissenilon in 
Religion should come to some sorowfull ende. 1588 Shaks. 
'Pit. A. V, iii. 142 Goe into old Titus sorrowfull house. 
161X Bible Job vi. 7 The things that my soule refused to 
touch, are as my sorrowfull meat. 1753 Challoner Caili. 
C/tr. Itistr, 240 The five next are called the dolorous or 
sorrowful Mysteries. 1788 Cowper Morutng Dream 22 
He. . stood looking out for his prey From Africa's sorrowful 
shore. 1818 Shelley Invoc, Misery vi, Sounds and odours, 
sorrowful Because they once were sweet. 1871 Alabaster 
Buddhism 243 In order that he might teach men how to 
escape from sorrowful existence, 

4 . quasi-tztfs/. = next. 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel. fy Arc. 207 Vppon A day full sorou- 
full wepynge. ^ 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 202 When 
from an anguish'd heart these words stream’d sorrowful 
upwards. 

Sorrowfully (spTtmfuli), adv.. Fonns : (see 
qnots. and prec.). [ME. sorh-^ sor^fuiliche : see 
prec. and -LY^J In a sorrowful manner; to a 
distressing extent ; sadly, pitiably, etc, 
a. aszz^ After. B. 400 Uorto beon per deofles hore, 
schendfulliche & seoruhfulliche world wiouten ende. c 1230 
Dali Afeid. 17 pe engles..pat seo 5 hare suster swa sorh- 
fulliche afallet. <11300 Cursor M. 20896 (Edinb.), pur? 
saint Petiris orisune Sorfullic ban fel he dune. xy^fs Ayenb, 
90 Hou ssel ich zygge pet bi dop guod panne he ssel hy pe 
more zoruollaker yilamned. 1390 Gower Cotf. 1 . 161 , 1 am 
soTghfully bestad Of that I se an other glad with hire. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxix. v. 57 Wip 
wepeand wringyng serufoly, To Marie he made his pleynt. 

7. 13 . Guy IVanvAh.) 415 Welsorwefulichc wentGij In 
to his chaumber al dreri. c 1350 IVill. Palerne 2971 Sorw- 
fuliche sche si^t last out schold it lett, <ri386 Chauccr 
Frankl. T. 846 * No, no,’ quod he, and sorwfully he stketh. 
C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manheae iii. viii. (1869) 140 Wundringe 
him and compleyninge him sorwefulliche. i 

5. c 1375 Cursor M. 15355 (Fairf.), Soroufulli pai come to* 

geder. 1483 Cath. Angt. 349/1 Sorowfully, vbi Sory. 1565 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v.i^/tfto**?', To singe sorowfully, or as 
if hewepte. 1380 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Toug^ £‘«z/^,sorow* 
fully, against my will. <11648 Ld. Herbert Den. VI/I 
(1649)471 The matter. .he hath sorrowfully lamented. 1794 
Mrs. Kadclipfe Udolfko i, The flattering portrait 

of mankind which, .his experience had too sorrowfully cor- 
rected. 1825 Dickers Nickleby 'I don’t know, said 
Smike, .shaking his head sorrowfully. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Explor, 11 . XVI. 17s This was a work, .sorrowfully exhaust- 
ing to the poor fellows. 

Sorrowfulness (sp'wafulnes). Forms: (see 
qnots. and the adj.), [f. Sorrowful + -UESs.] 
The state of feeling sorrowful; grief, sadness, 
melancholy. 

a 1Z2S Ancr. R. 110 Seoruhfulnesse made him siken sore, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22560 pan behoves al! folk to dei, ITioru 
sorlulnes pat pai sal drei. 13.. in ReU Ant. IL 226 The 
day of rykenyng . .ys day of writhe, of wo, of soroufolnesse. 
1382 WvcLiF 2 Macc, iii. 17 Forsothe sum sorewfulnesse 
was shed about to the man. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. 
Priv. 218 In frenesy, in Dreddys, in Soroufulnesse. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 277 That we dispose ourselfe 
in sorowfulnesse of herte to receyue his grace, a x6o8 Dee 
Relai. SHr. i. (1659) 234 In token of hearty sorrowfulncsse 
for his fault. 2648 Hexham ir, Bedroeftheyt^ Greefe,.. 
Sorrowfulinesse. 1727 Bailey (vol. II), Mournfulnessy 
sorrowfulness. 1832 L. Must Poems Pref. p. Iv, All are 
the one common story of sorrowfulness. 

Sorrowing sh. [fl Sorrow z;.] 

The action of the verb ; mourning, lamentation. 

a 1023 WuLFSTAN Horn. 1x4 Daer is sorxung& sarxung and 
asingal heof. <1x300 Cursor At. 1269, I baue liued soxnani 
a yere Ai in strjjf and soruuing slad. a 13x0 in Wright 
Lyric P xvL 53 Sykyng, sorewyng, ant thoht, Tho thre me 
han in bale broht. 1370-80 Vis.St. Patti 22“^ in O.E.AIisc. 

229 Of heore serwyng was muche wondur. 1482 ATonk of 
Evesham (.-\rb.) 59 Their voycys of wepyng and soroiv>’ng 
was exaltyd and lyfte vppe. 1530 Palscr. 273/1 Screwing or 
wayling, debloraiion. 2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. in. 5 They. . 
bring vs bale and bitter sorrowings. 16x3 W. Browne^/. 
Past. 1. i, Her beauty was the sting, ITiat caused all that 
instant sorrowing. 1722 Waterland Serm. bef. Sons of 
Clergy (2722) 36 Amidst our Sorrowings for the Ravages 
made by Avarice at Home. 1807 WoRnsw. Whiie^ Doe vii. 
125 ITns lovely chronicler of things Long past, dehght^s and 
sorrowings. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dau. Der,^ II.xxxi. 278 Sor- 
rowing Is your sauce ; you can take nothing without it. 

Sorrowing (s^'ro“ig), PJ>1. a. [f. as prec. + 

-INC That sorrows or mourns ; mournful. 


Birthday Pr. Chat. Edward 15 We solemnize this sorrow- 
inc natal day, To prove our loyal truth. ^1817 Shelly Rev. 
Islam II. X, The sorrowing gale Waked in those rums gray 
its everlasting wail I 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v, 11, Known 
by and by a.s Giroudins, to the wiTOwing of the 

world. x888 Miss Rraddon Fatal Three 1. vi, He had not 
the nerve to go into the cottage and face that sorrowing 
widow. 

Hence So'rrowingly adv. 

m<Athfaxum 8 July The grrat admiita then sor- 
rowingly alludes to the difficulty of discharging the ships. 

Sorrowless (sp-ranles), a. Also i sorb-, sors- 
leas, 5 sorweles, 6 sorowlesse. [f. Sobbow rA + 
-LESS. Cf. MDn. sorghtlos (Du. zorgtloos), MHG. 


sorgdds (G. sorglos, sorgenlos), ON, sorg{d)lanss 
(t^v. sorglos. Da. sorglos').'^ Free from sorrow. 

Btowulf 1672 pmt till on Heorote most sorhleas swefan 
mid pinra seega gedryht. a 900 Cvnewulf Crist 346 hser 
stppan motan wunigan in wuldre. c 1000 Ags. 
Cosf,. Matt, xxviii. 14 We Imrad hyne, & gedoS eow sorh- 
lease. >412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. 3695 ?it can pei 
leyne and salte tens fynde, , . And sorweles mornen and 
compleyne. 2545 Dan. v. H viij, Taking theyr 

pleasures in hanketting. .and playinge so sorowle.sse. 1658 
Hewvt Serm.^ Repentance Conv, 23 If their repentance 
^ sorrowless, ’twill prove but a sorry one. x88i J. Russei.l 
natgs xiii, 390 The mourner and the mourned are equally 
silent and sorrowless. 

t So'rrowly, adv, Obs. rare, [f, OE. sorh, 
sorg Sorrow so . 4- ~Hce -ly 2,J Sorrowfully. 

c zooQ Si. Veronica in Cambr, Antiq. Soc. (1851) 34 He 
^va sorhlice hys lyf ^eendode. ^1x50 Frapn. jElfrids 
C 7 r<x/«. (1838)5 ponne bib pat soulehusseorubliche bereaued. 
c *205^ Lay. 21883 Sorhliche heo gunnen clupien to ArSure 
pan kinge. 

t So'irrowiiess. Obs. rare. Sorrowfulness. 

* 3 ’- Rtoriz f Bl. (A.) 735 Beth non so fair in here glad- 
n^se, AIs ihai ware in hire sorewenesse. 13. , Gtty PVarto. 
(A.) 422 Vnder heuen nas pat it ne ml^t haue rewpe Of his 
sorwenes & of his trewpe. 

Sorrowy (sp'rtmi), a. Also 4 sorewi, -y. [f. 
Sorrow sb!j Sorrowful. 

2382 WvcUFEee/jJS. xW. 10 In sorewi siouthe he shaJ be vp 
on his bord. — Isaiah xxix. 2 , 1 shal beseile aboute Arieb 
and it shal be dreri and sorewy. 2850 S, Dobell Roman 
vii. Poet, Wks. (1875) 144 With thy most sorrowy soul, my 
harp, remember I 1856 — Eng. in Time of fVar 198 The 
sorrowy signal for return. 

Sorry (sp*ii), a. Forms : a . i saris, sars-, 
1-3 sari, 3 saBri, serf ; north, and . 5 V. 4-5 

sari, 4-6, 8 aarie, sary, 8-9 sairy, 6, 9 sairio. jS. 
3-5 sori, 3-7 sorie, sory, 6 sorye, soarye ; 5- 
sorry, 6-7 aorrie. [OE. sdrig (f. j-ir Sore sbi)^ 

= OS. s^rag (MLG. sSrich,^ LG. sirig\ OHG. serag 
(MHG. sirec^ G. dial, serich., etc.), WFris. searich^ 
sore, pained, sensitive, etc. In English the change 
oi d to o and subsequent shortening have given the 
word an apparent connexion with Sorrow 
1 . Pained at heart ; distressed, sad ; full of grief 
or sorrow. 

In later use freq . in weakened sense, and often employed in 
the phrase' I’m sorry^ to express meresympatbyorapology, 

a. <r88a K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. §7 Da sccolde se hear- 
pere weorfian swa sarispaet he ncmeahte onjemong o 3 rum 
monntim bion. cxooo IElfmc Gen. xJvjii, 17 pa losep 
:;eseab (ete.l,..he wearS swiSesari. <2x222 O, L. Chron. 

; (Laud MS.) an. 11x4, Pa wsron hi swa sari swa hi nsefre rer 
ne wffiron. <zxaoo Vices h- Virtues 69 Dies ?unge mann 
5iede a*wei sari, c 1205 Lay. 28459 Wenhaiier qnene, 
sierjest wimmonne. ex25o Gen. ^ Ex, 408 Swilc tiding 
8hugte adam god, And sumdel quemeS it his seri mood. 
<2x300 Cursor Al. 20378 Sai now broper, suet ioban, Qui 
ertu sa sari man? <*1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) vii, 88 
Ful sari was sir Philip pen. <^1450^/. Cuihberi (Surtees) 

570 pe childe was sary and perfore gretl. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxiv. 37 Lat ws in hairt nevir moir be saiy. a 1585 
Montgomery Flyting 474 Seuin 3eir, it sat, baiih singed 
and sairie, 

CZ209 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2x7 He forbed his apostles., 
pat hie neren noht sorie. c 1275 Passion cur Lord 247 in 
O.E. AlUc.i po hi hedden al pis iherd heo were ful sori. 
e 1320 Sir Tristr. 2162 Al sori mark gan go Til he mijt 
trisirem kbse. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 458 Ay the more 
strong that the fletsch is, the soricr may the soule be. ^2430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 6746 No soryer man in erth may dwel 
Than I. 2470-85 Malory Arthur xvil xvii. 714* Thenne 
was not he a lytcl soiy, For huncclot Joued bym. 2535 
Coveroale 2 Esdras xiii. 23 There came moch people vnio 
him: some were glad, some were sory. 2582 Stanyhurst 
rEneisu. (Arb.)6o In sight of ibee soarye parents hee fel to 
the groundward. <21628 F. Grevil Ccclica Ixxiv^ Sadly 
clad for Sorrowe’s glory, Making ioy glad to be sorie. 2780 
Burke Corr. (1844)11.379 As to inc party, I do not wonder 
that they are sorry. 2820 Byron Blues n. 1 Was there ever 
a man who was married so sorry? 2870 Dickens E. Drood 
iii, You seem to be sorry, Rosa. 

Prov. 24., Lat. ff Eng. Prov. (MS. Douce 52) fol. 20b, 

As long leuyth a mery man as a sory. 

b. absol. in sing, or pi. 

<2900 Cynewulf Crist 1520 Sarge Se nesohton. cxooo 
Ags. Psalter (Thorpe) Iiv. 2 Ne forscoh afre sanies bene. 
a 2300 Cursor AI. 24862 paa son loked ai sua for.suonken. 

2362 Lancl. P. PL ^ XI. 290 pus bed pe Do-bct,..Sike , 
with pe sory, singe with glade. 1 

c. In association with sick. 

X393 Lancl. P. PL C. xx. 326 For per ne is syk ne sory 
..pat he ne may (etc.). X40S Lay Folks Alass Bk. 65 1 

For al that cr sek and sary. 01440 York AlysLfxxw. 333 
Whanne I was seke and soriest. 2529 Frith Antithesis 303 
So that they go away sorrier and sicker in soul and in pur.'^c • 
than they were before. 2876 T. Hardy (1890) 372 1 

T j^okincr ac cirk imd sorrvas a lilv with a slug in its stalk. 1 


goyns^death. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy 1 
V. 4 The captaines.. being very sorie for it had restored 
vnto him that which was taken. 2654-66 Earl Okrtry 
776, I was sorry at his Death. 1806 
Rev. Iv. 202 We are sorry at observing references to* 
Bryant. 2870 Gladstone Gleam II. iii. 168 Much more 
I am sorrier for my good knight’s loss, 

. (b) C 137 S Cursor M, 22433 (Fairf.), IoseDh..wa5; r„l 


looking as sick and sorry as a lily with a slug in its stalk. 
2 . With various constructions; 
a. With aij for, t^ = on account of, by reason 
of ; also with for on behalf of, in sympathy with. 

(fl) c888 K. Mltzt.d Boeth. x, Se is swi6e sarig/or Sinum 
carfoQum, c 1000 iCLFKic Saints^ Lives xxxtt, 136 
land-folc wurdon swiSc sarisc for bis s!c?,e on mode. 
<ri2os Lav. 23080 Bruttes wcoren saeri [v.r.son] forswul- 
chere bihSc. 1207 R Glouc. (Ro1Is>7052 per uore pe l<mg 
uor is dep pe soriorc was. 1375 I^RBOur Bjvce ii* 05 He 
wes off hb eschap Kiry. ^1386 Ciiaockr **• ^488 

Env5*e..b sory of alJe the bounlces of bis neigb^. e 2430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2068 The pouer wer sory of that dooyng. 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxxv. 5*5 Mgche son was 
thadmyrall for the dcihe of margans. <t 25^ Hall Chron.^ 
Edzv. /F, 49 b, Yf any man wer sory of the duke of Bur- 


\v. U041J 1. HO well bister, 1 am sorry for you. 1827 Scott 
Chron. Canongate iv, The house was olcf and dilapidated, 
and looked sor^ for itself. 2882 Miss Braddon iMt. Royal 
I. vi. 157, I think we all feel sorrier for him than for many 
a better man. 

b. With substantive clause. 

ci2^o S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 222 pis znonekes.. sori were & wrote 
ynou?, Pat we hadde so longe ibeo. 13.. K. Alts. 6140 
(Laud MS.), pe kyng was sory. .pat he ne miith 3iue hem 
bataile. C138S Chaucer L. G. IV. 1082 Dido, (She] seyde.. 
that sche sory was That he hath had swych peryl. <22400- 
50 Alexander I am sary.. at H fourme Is lickenand on 
na lym..to roy selfe. ms48 Hail Chran., Hen. B, 47 b, 
I am somwhat sory that kyng Henries scruantes of the 
Mller made not maister Enguerant drinke. 1567-8 Asp. 
Parker Corr, (Parker Soc.) 310 But I am sorry be ri^n so 
soon conceive displeasantly against me. 2663 S. Patrick 
P arab, Pilg>y xxxj. (ibSy) 371 Very sorry they were that it 
was not possible for them always to accompany him. 2673 
Dryden Alarr. a la Mode iv. i, I am sorry we shall not 
have one course together at the herd. 2797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl (2813) II. 201 She was, .sorry Dr, 
Cameron objected to her maternal arrangements. 2801 
Farrar Darku. 4- Datvtt Iviii, I am sorry.. that the 
Emperor’s commands admit of no such delay, 

c. With infinitive, 

2390 Gower Conf. I, 353 Of this aventure. .Min herte is 
sory forto hiere. 1535 Starkey Let. in England (1878) 
p. XIX, For sory hys hyghnes wold be to see you not to 
I reche vn*to so manyfest a truthe. 2555 Eden Decades 
I (Arb.) 53 They are sory to occupie the whyppe yf thou 
mightest otherwyse bee brought to obedience. 1670 Lady 
M. Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 21, I 
am very sorry heare that the small pox increase. 1769 
Junius Lett. iii. (1788) 47, I am sorry to tell you. .that, in 
this article, your first fact is false. 2782 Miss Burncy 
Cecilia viii, ii, I shall not be sorry to hear it. c 2835 Svd. 
Smith Let, on Sir J. Afackmiosh Wks. 1859 II. 302/1 , 1 am 
sorry to say I have none to send you. x86i J. Pvcropt 
Agony Point (1862) 429 There were not a few little ways 
and snuggeries that they felt sorry to be about to leave. 

+ 3 . Expressive or suggestive ofdistress or sorrow. 

Beenvulf 2447 Ponne be gyd wrcce, sari^ne sang, c 2000 
Ags. Psalter (Thorpe) Jv, 7 Ic..5ette on Sinre Re^yhSe 
sarixe tcaras. 13.. Cursor M. 25169 iGStt.), Mani sari sigh 
. .sank tille his herte, ^2386 Chaucer Pars. T . f 3x5 Yf 
he ne bade pitee of mannes soule, a .<ory song we myght all 
synge. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xl. 7 Whi is goure face j*oriere to 
dai than 11 ys wont ? X390 Gower Conf. I. 2x5 With sob- 
binge and with sory teres This lord goth thanne an humble 
pas. 2562 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduevt, ii, But what doth 
meane The sory chere of her ihat here doth come? 2567 
Glide <)r Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 89 Quhen sail my hart ceis of 
this sorie sang? 

+ 4 . Causing distress or sorrow; painful, grievous, 
dismal. Obs. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 120 pe stiche of sori & seoruhful pine. 
ci2%o Gen. 4- Ex. 19^ Do iacob sag dat sori writ, He 
grel. 2297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 7296 pere hii smile to gadcre, 

& made a sori pley, a 2300 Cursor Al. 2922 pat sari sight 
was on to se. CX350 Will. Palerne 36^ So proli a sori 
pougt pirled min hert. 2390 Gower ConJ, II. 47 Thus was 
the hors in sori plit. <2 2400 Ring ^ Hermit 192, I ne hade 
neuer so sory a dey, That i ne had a mery n^t. CZ450 
St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 6754 Halfdene kyng of danmarkc 
Made in Ingland sary warke. 1523 Douglas /Eneid nr. 
iv. 23 The fluid of Stix, that sory place. 2575 Gascoigne 
Derbes Wks. (2587) 263 , 1 must indite A wofull case, a chip 
of sorie chance. 2605 Smaks. Alacb, ii. ii. 29 This is a sorry 
sight. Lady. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

6 . Vile, wretched, worthless, mean, poor; of 
little account or value: a. Of persons, (rr) in general 
character or {b) in some special respect 
(<t) czz^o Gen. ^ Ex. 2074 Do sori wrecches ofyuel blod 
wulden him Sor gret strengoe don. c 2325 Body If Soul 96 
in Alap's Poems (Camden) 348 Hy sha! . . tholicn hardepinen 
wylh that sory Judas, c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 1252 ‘ Rest,* 
quap sche, * pow sory vygi, god gyue yuelc chaunce ! * 


(1E6B) 404 My master lokitb as he were maddc : * wher hast 
thou be, thow sory ladde? * 2560 Daus tr, Sleidane\s Comm. 
38 What a shame it were.. to swarve from that religion.. at 
the motion of a sory Frere. 2570 Folke Heskius* Pari. 445 
There is. .one sorie boy, that nelpeth y« priest to Masse. 
2624 Gataker Transuosi, 202 Whom they themselves ac- 
count to be but a sorry obscure fellow, 2673 Cave Prim. 
Chr, I. iii. 49 llie Christians were such a sorry inconsiderable 

g ' 'ople. 1748 Richardson Ctarissa (x8ii) III. 66 Continue 
squire. It is a respectable addition, although everysorry 
fclfow assumes It f Eng. Traits, Aristocracy 

Wks. (Bohn) II. 85 The baron, .grew fat and wanton, and 
a sorry brute. 2886 Atheuxum 30 Oct. 562/2 His hero is a 
sorry Icnavc, without principle or rectitude. 

ib) a 2425 Cursor AL 29299 (Trin.), Seruauntis dies be we 
sory. c 2555 Harpsfield Divorce lien. VIII (Camden) 17® 
A dialogue between a sorry doting divine and a sorry lewd 
lawyer. i$^GznKU\->zIierbatu,c\xxx\\i. A poorc 

sorie Barbar, who liad no more skill than he had learned 
bylradition. 2652-62 HEYLYNCVr/r/egr. 11. (i 632 )io 4 Asorry 
Gainer by the undcrt.'iking. 2680 W. Allen l/uity 
81 We know what sorry Saints many of them appear to he. 
2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (2708) xoTho’ he’s trot 
a very sorry Horse-man, yet he’s mightily given to the 
Chase. 1835 Marrvat 7 - Faithful xxi, I shall prove but a 
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sorry sweetheart, for I never made love in my life. 1875 
■JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 155, I am a sorry physician, and 
do but aggravate a disorder which I am seeking to cure. 

• b. Of things, 

a X300 Cursor M, 807 pe find, .said within his sari thoght, 
Ic hauc him don to suinc for noghl *. i396-7in Cft^. Hist. 
Rev, (1907) XXII. 296 Pride with his sort genealogie of 
dedly synnes. c 1450 Loveuch Grail^ Iv. 326 For ho-so 
entrelh in to this place, he may ben siker of soiy grace 
CX450 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 33 Sori loue hnue she that 
tellithe not the name of hym that last prated her. 1530 
Palscr. 2og Co^she, asorie bouse, cauerne. 1565 Stahle* 
TON Forir, Faith 90 It is not inough to make a few sory 
surmises. 1621 in Foster Etig, Factories hid, (1906J 1 . 339 
A sorrie some for a Governour to borrowe. 1656 Jeanes 
Mixi, SlJwI, Div, 8 Thus, you see, that the feare of men 
hath. .a poore, a sorry, and contemptible object. 17x6-8 
Lady M. W, Montagu Lett, I. xvHi. 58 It is very good 
luck to get one sorry room in a miserable tavern. 1771 
I^Iackenzie Man Feel, xlv, I was forced to beg my bread ; 
and a .sorry trade 1 found it. 1825 Waterton Ivatui, S, 
Amer, (1882) 163 It makes the^ historian cut a sorry figure, 
1849 Miss .\luLOCK Ogilvies lii. That she now wrote the 
son jest h.md imaginable. 1889 Gretton Memory's Hark- 
back 153 You can put up with a sorry lodging for yourself, 
but beware of a bad stable for your steed, 
e. Of animals, esp. horses. 
cx4fo Henryson Fables^ Lion Mouse xiii, Unhailsum 
meit is of ane sarie Mous. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Iv. x8 
Sum..Ar now maid tame lykonylammis, And settin down 
lyk sarye crockis. 1523 Fiizherb. Husb, § 38 Than mayst 
thou take thy sory weyke ewe awaye, and put her in an 
other place. 1547 Salesourv, a sory lambe. 1673 

Cave Prim, C/ir, i. i, 12 Trampled on by the sorriest 
Creatures, Mice, Swallows, &c. 1742 HuME£‘xx.(i87o)xxm. 
158 One man, with a couple of sorry horses. 1760 Sterne 
Tr, Shandy u x, Mounled..uponalean, sorry, jack-ass of a 
horse, 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (1816) I. xi. 92 
Sir P. staked his handsome horse against A.’s sorry poney. 
1849 Napier Exenr, S. Africa I. 290 Mounted on 

very sorry hacks. 1875 Comte de Paris Civil IFnr Amer, 
I. 295 The sorrier the horses the greater the consumption. 

6. As sb. An exclamation of * (1 am) sorry’. 

1834 Mar. Edgevvorth Helen xxxv, A too fast hazarded 

broadside of questions and answers — glads and sorrys in 
cbain'shots that did no execution. 

7 . Comb,, as sorry-Jloweredy -hearted, -looking, 
1383 WvcLiP vil 7, I beholde the sori hertid 3unge 

man. ibid, ix. 17 And to the sory hertid she spac fetc.]* 
1786 Abercrombie Arr, 51 in Card. Assisi., MiNcrable, or 
sorry-flowered [aster]. X844 Ld, Houghton Poems of Many 
Years 24a Without a wish tor rest or friends, a sorry.heai ted 
man. 1903 Daily Ckron, 10 June 9/3 A mangy and alto- 
gether sorry-looking object. 

t So'rry, v. Obs> [f. prec. Cf. 0 ^,sdriiani\ 
inlr. To grieve, to sorrow; fo provide for, 
X545ASCHAM Toxoph,{.kx\il) 42 If hficomplayne, they sory 
with liym, XSS3 !• Wilson Rhet, 71 b, We rejoyce, we 
sorie, ur we pitiean other monnes bappe. i6ox J. VVkgeler 
Treat Comm. 57 That those who are traders may be equally 
and indifleiently cared and soried for. 2606 Ford Fame's 
Memorial G iij b, We mourne his death and sorry for his 
sake. 

So*rryisli« [f, Sorey a.'] Somewhat sorry. 
X795 Anna Seward Lett, (1811) HI. 330 You would be 
.sorryish to hear, that poor Moll Cobb.. is gone to her long 
home. 1853 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjas I, 241 The bride- 
groom. .was a sonyish looking individual. xS53 Keade 
Hard Cash HI. 27 To be sure their idols were sorryisb clay, 
to begin. 

i* Sorry-mood, n, Obs, \OY,. sdriimSd,^QS, 
siragmdd : see Sorry a, and Mood sbA] Sorrow- 
ful, sad. 

Beowulf 2942 Frofor eft ;5elamp sarigmodum. a 1023 
WuLF.STAN Horn. (1883) 133 Sorhful and sari^inod geomris- 
endum mode. ^ 1205 Lay. 29791 pa wes he sari-mod and 
sorhful an heoiten. c sz'js Passion our Lord 298 in O. E. 
Misc,, [When] Peter.. vnder-stod Hwat his louerd hedde 
Iseyd, he wes sori-mod. 

tSort, sb.^ Obs. Also 4-5 soort, 5-6 sorte. 
[a. OF. sort (mod.F. sort, = \\.. and Pg. sorte, Sp. 
stierte), or ad. L. sort-, sors lot, share, fortune, con- 
dition, etc. Cf. ne.xt.] 

L a. With possessive pronoun : The fete or lot 
of a particular person or persons. 

CX250 Gen.ff Bx. 1186 Abimalech. .sente after abrahain. 
And bi-ta3te him his wif a-non. And bis yuel sort was ouer- 
gon. CX374 Chaucer Troylus 1754 O lord, right now ren- 
neth my sort Fully to dye, or han anoon comfort. 14x2-20 
LYDG.C/i’>'<7«.7><y'V.2643Ageynmysort me list notmaligne. 
c 1450 Merlin ii. 36 Ye thought to sle hym, be the whiche 
ye sholde be brought to the deth as be youre sorte, c 1500 
Lanzelot 26 So be such meine fatit was my sort. 

b. In more general sense : Destiny, hap, fate, 
fortune. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 844 Anon to drawen every wi^ht 
began, , . Were it by aventure, or sort, or ca.-!, The soth is this, 
the cut fil to the knight. cx4So Si. Cuthbert 5915 

It fell afiir be happeand sort. is8x Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
83 o 'l*hat the sorts & lots which appeare most subject to 
fortune goe so forth by his providence. 

2. =1,otjA I. 

13.. BE, Allit, P. C. X93 Sone haf \ny hersortes sette 
& serelych deled, & ay be lote.,lymped on lonas. j6o6 
Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. i. iii. 376 Make a Lott'ry^ And by deuicc 
let blockish Aiax draw The sort to fight with Hector. 

b. The casting ordravving of lots; divination 
by this means. Chiefly in phr.^^ j^>r/, = LoT sb. i b. 

c_i386 Chaucer Pars. T, P 603 What seye we of hem that 
bilicven on divinailes, as by flight or by nois of brlddes.., 
or by sort, by geomancie [etc]? <2*470 Harding Chron, 
Lxvii. ii, Engist and Horsus- -Py sort sent out all voyde of 
Saxonye. 1483 Caxton Cato Fj, Thou oughtest not to 
enquyre by sorte or wytche crafie of that that god wyl doo. 


exsoo Melnsine iio Ne also sort or enchauntment of art 
Mngique. .shul not lette ne greve you. 1525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. \\. 632 A general! fame. .ran vpon her, that all the 
infyrmiieis the kyng bad.. came all by hir sottes andattes. 

c. The choice resulting from such a casting of 
lots, = Lot sb, 1 c. rare, 

X382 Wyclif Ezek. xxiv. 6 Woo to the citee of blodis. .; 
soon, or lot, felle not vpon it. -^-Luke 1. 5 Ther was sum 
jjrest, Zacharie by name, . .of the sort of Abia. 1363-7 Bu- 
chanan Reform. -SV. Wks. (S. T. S.) xoThat God., 
wald send the sort apon hym that war habliast to excrce 
that estat to hys glore. 

3 . That which is allotted or assigned; a share or 
portion, rare, 

X382 Wyclif Josh. xvii. 18 Thow shalt not haue o soort, 
but thow shall passe to the hil. — Acts viii. 21 Part is not 
to thee, nethir sort, in this word. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg;. 
2S4b/2 The men took wyues of theyr lignage only, that 
was by cause the distribuclon of the sortes shold not be 
confounded. 

Sort (s/it), sb.^ Also 4-6 soort, 5 soorte, 
5-7 sorte, 5 sortt, sorth. [a. OF. sorte (mod, 
F. sorie, — li. sor/a) pop. L. ^sorla, alteration of 
L. sorh, sorsx see prec. Cf. MLG. and G. sorie, 
WFris. soarie, Du. soorl, Da. and Sw, sorl.l 

I. A kind, species, variety, or description of 
persons or things. 

* Preceded by * of', 

1 . Of a (certain) sort, of a certain kind, etc, 

CX380 Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. L 392 A 1 be folk of bis 

soott is a world b^^l shal be dampned. 1390 Gower Conf, L 
64 Ther ben lovers of such a sort. That feignen hem an 
humble port, ct^io Lydg. Assembly of Gods 672 Wliat 
pepyll they were that came to that dysport I shall yow 
declare of many a sondry sort. 1482 in £n^. Hist. Rev. 
XXV. 122 For every quayreofy«secounde soorte. .heshalle 
haue viij d. 1545 Rates of Custome House bij b, Fyache of 
the smafliste sorte. 1574 tr, Martorai's Apocatips 113 The 
things that are red eucry where in the Psalmes and prophets : 
ofwbichsorie bee these sayings. <1x628 Preston 
(1634) 133 They be not all of one sort, but of divers sorts, 
some of one sort, some of another sort, but they are all 
vessels of glory. x68t Dryden Abs. 4* Achit. 682 Sur- 
rounded thus with friends of every sort. Deluded Absalom 
forsakesthecourt. 1722 De Foa^/'//^. Courish. i.i. {1840) 13, 

I hope your girls are not of that sort. 1787 Mme. D’Arblay 
Diary 16 Aug., The moment a topic of that solemn sort is 
Started. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sci, 4* Art II. 284 It 
gives a considerable shock, but has little power of any other 
sort. 1841 Thackeray Gt. Ho^sariy Diatn. xiii, Both 
your son and your daughter-in-law. .are of that uncommon 
sort. 1875 JowF.TT Plato (ed. 2) V. 8 He should have a fear 
of the right sort^ as well as a courage of the right sorL 
b. Of (various) sorts. (With numerals, etc.) 

1459 Paston Lett, I. 472, ij. quartelettes, of dyvers series. 
1482 m Eng, Hist, Rev. XaV, 122 Which Bookes bene of 
iiij, dyuerse manere of soortes. 15x9 Registr, Aberdon. 
(Maiti. Cl.) II, X75 Item in] cusseins of neoyll werk of bre 
^ndry sortis. 1548 Turner Names Heroes (E.D.S.) 24 
Ceniaurium is of two sortes. 1582 Hakluyt Divers Voy, 
G ij b, An innumerable sort of wilde foule of all sortes. 
X65X Hobbes Leviath. it. xxiii. 125 Controversies are of 
two sons, namely, of Fact and of Law, xyii Addison 
sped. No. 93 f 6 Play.<> of all Sorts have their several 
Advocates. 1765 Ann. Reg. 158 He bad..33 pegging-auls, 
37 awls of other sorts. x8ix Wordsw. in Mem. (1831) 1. 
4x0 Physical enginery of all sorts. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV, 
424/2 The rosettes are of two sorts, fixed and shilling. 

2 . Used of persons, with special reference to 
character, disposition, or rank. (Cf, ii b.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Cook's T. 17 [HeJ gadred him a meyne 
of his sort, To hoppe and synge. <rxS33 ^d. Berners Huon 
U, 170 A companyon of your ownc sort haue y® founde. 
1581 Pettie lx.Guazzo'sCiv.Conv.%. (1586) 4 These are for 
the most part men of good calling, and not of the common 
sort. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 159 None of nobler sort 
Would so offend a Virgin. 1621 Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) 63 For that be bathe madesoclere and ingenuous 
confession, which men of bis sorte doe not. 1635 R. N. tr. 
Camden's Hist. Elis. iv. 40Q TTiis Hacket was a man of 
vulgar sort, 1722 De Foe Pfague (1754) 46 Persons of good 
Sort and Credit. 1749 Chesterf. Lett, cevii. 1x792) II. 289 
Worse dressed than people of your sort are,^ 1781 Cowper 
Reiirem. 716 The mind. .Should turn to writers of an abler 
sort. 1822 Shelley Faust 11. 222 They are too mad for 
people of my sort. 

f b. Plence Of sort, of (high) quality or rank. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iv. iv. 20 Giue notice to such 
men of sort and suite as are to meele him. x6o6 Warner 
Alb. Eng. XVI. ci. (1612) 401 For things in some vnseenily 
are not such to some of Sort. 1624 Capt, Smith Viiginia 
(x62g) 106 His lx)rdship arrived.., accompanied with Sir 
Ferdinando Waynman..and divers other gentlemen of sort. 

3 . a Of a sort, of the same kind or description. 
Now dial, (also of sort), 

1463 Bury iVills (Camden) 23, ij lowe candylstikkez of a 
sorth. 1672 Te-Mple Ess., Gox>emm. Wks. 1720 1. 95 Tlie 
same Countries have generally in all times been used to 
Forms of (Sovemment much of a sort, a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) 1 . 46 They were men all of a sort. 1839 
Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Heref. s.v., * A thing of sort ’ means 
a corresponding thing. X876 Bou.nd Proz\ Shropsk. 

b. In suggestive use ; A word of a sort, a sharp 
or angry word or reproof, rare. 

1796 Mrs. M. Robinsoh Angelitut II. 39, I should ba^ 
given him a word of a sort, 1 promise you. 1839 Sir G, C. 
Lewis Gloss. Heref. s.v., ‘ Words of a sort ’ means a quarrel. 

4 . Of sorts : a. Of different or various kinds. 
Now s-are. 

1597 in P. H Hore Hist. Wexford (1900) I. 282, 6 yards 
Ckmixin, 18 halts of sorts. X599 Shaks. Hen. V, i lu 
390 They Ixr. beesj haue a King, and Officers of 1325 

T, Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion Ct PHne, xs. III. 240 At 
this moment cheeses of sorts were paraded. cioSpRuawi. 


Navig. (Weale) 135 Nails of sorts are 4, 6, 8, 10, 24, 30, and 
4o.penny nails, all of different lengths .. for nailing board, &c, 
b. colloq. In disparaging use : Of a kind which 
is not very satisfactory ; rather poor. 

1902 Daily Ckron. 20 May 4/6 In the old daj-s Spain 
provided an outlet of sorts. xgo3 McNeill Egregious 
English 91 Up to this time you have been an orator of sorts, 
5 . Something of the sort, something similar to 
that previously indicated, mentioned, or specified. 
Nothing of the sort, no such thing. 

1839 Fr. a. Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1863) 91 Some- 
thing of the sort must be done. 1869 Martineau Ess. 11 . 
120 Spinoza does nothing of the sort. 1895 Law Times 
Rep. LXXIII. 692/1 With regard to the.. estate in England 
I disclaim, bu( I do nothing of the sort as regards the., 
estate in America. 


*'^Followed by ‘ of*. 

Q. A particular kind, etc., ^thing(s) or person(s). 
sing. 1529 More Suppl. Souls \^^ks. 329/1 Let vs now see 
whether sort of these twayn might take most harme. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 63, I knowe that sorte of men 
ryght well. 1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 102 These Cloysters 
haue a brauer life.. than any sort of Friers can elsewhere 
find. X671 ^IiLTON Samson 1323 Have they not ., ev'ry 
sort Of Gymnic Artists, Wrestlers, Riders, Runners? 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11 . 99 Hay well laid in is 
the only sort of Fodder for our Horses, Min^or^o. 61, 

From the same sort of feeling has the idea of Home its 
attraction. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 478 The second 
sort of prescription is that which arises from the several 
statutes of limitation, 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xvi. 189 
A fair specimen of the sort of letter they ought not to \s rite. 
1885 Truth 28 May 854/2 He does not appear to be the sort 
of hor.<;e to stand much knocking about. 
pl. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de VV. 1531) 14 b, These two 
sorte.s of the chyidren of Israel, 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 7 That those sorts of weapons. .may be more 
readilie drawne out. 1656 Ha.mmond Leah ^ Rachel 
(1844) 13 The rivers afford innumerable sortes of choyce 
fish. 1670 Lady M. Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 2x The under pettj coatt very richly laced with two 
or three sorts of lace. 1725 Fain. Diet. s.v. Aiisiolochy^ 
There are four sorts of Aristolochies. 1825 T. HooKSnyings 
Ser. 11. Passion y Princ. vi, He. .did an infinity of those 
sorts of things which were not professionally required of him. 

b. All sorts of {faxsigs or persons),* ‘things or 
persons of all kinds or descriptions*. (Cf. 7 c.) 

1558 Wards tr. Alexis' Seer. 33 b, Take of. .al sortes of 
Mirabolanes. ^ 1584 K. Scot D iscov. Witchcr.u.x. (18S6) 27 
AH sorts ofwxitersj. .learned and unlearned. T603 Reg.Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 514/1 Ilk hors laid of fische, flesche, cornis and all 
sortis of viveri'i. 1687 A Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 143 
All sorts of things are sold in this street. 1700 Dryden tr. 
Ovid's Metam. xm.Acis, Pol. Gal. 136 All sorts of Ven’son j 
and of Birds the best, X781 T. (Gilbert Plan for Relief 
Poor 6 Workhouses are generally inhabited by all Sorts of 
Persons, i860 Holland Miss Gilbert's Career L 9 They 
answered ..to all sorts of questions in geography. 2891 H. 
Hersian His Angel 238 I’ve been buying frocks and all 
sorts of things ihe^e days pa^t. 

etlipL 1597 J. Kino On Jonas (1618) Ep, Bed., It 
receiue favovrable interpretation with all sorts men. 

c. With dislinguishing adjs. or aitrib. phrases. 

2590 Sir j, Smyth Disc. Weapons Ded., Others of the 

most dispost and lustie sort of people of our Nation. 16x5 
G. Sandys Trca\ 120 A number of sheepe: which,. they 
distribute vnto their slaues and poorer soil of people. 1676 
Glanvill Ess. Pkilos. ^ Relig. iv. z2 By leaving this whole 
unintelligible sort of beings out of its accounts. 1705 
Hearne Collect. 26 Aug. tO.H.S.) I. 30 Mr. Rymer..is a 
very good sort of Man. 2798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. 

I, 207 , 1 have been tired 01 such John Trott sort of prosing 
ever since 1 was ten years old. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 
123 We begin to get reconciled to our Robinson Crusoe sort 
of fife. 1861 M. Pattison Bss. (1889) I. 45 A vine or two 
and some of the finer sorts of fruit, xMs G. Allen Babylon 
xxxviii, Cecca was really not a bad sort of girl. 

7 . Used collectively: a. these or those. 

1551 RecordeCox/. Kiiffwl. (1556)86 Th&ac sort of people 
are named of the greke Cosmographers..Heieroscij. 2563 
Golding Caesar 76 A great multitude.. of those sorte of 
rascals whom hope of spoile..had wythdrawen from 
husbandrye. X67X Phillips (ed. 3), ituhoativesy in Grammar 
are those sort of Verbs uhich express a gradual proceeding 
in any action. 1692 Anno. Naked Gospel 1^. 

I do not ihink we are so much credulous, as these sort of 
Gentlemen aresaucy. x’ji^Enteriainert^o.n.^fl he>esort 
of Mortals are generally. .prepossess’d with a good opinion 
of themselves. 1798 Charlotte Sxiith Yng. Philos. II. 29 
These sort of details gave my poor father great delight. 
18x4 Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Mem. (1855)11. 1231 I 
rather suppose it is too far from town for these sort of 
engagements. Trollopz Barc/tesler T^xxxiv, Those 
sort of rules are all gone by now,* said Mr. Arabin. 2872 
Ruskin Fors Clav. xxi. 29 What?, .do those sort of people 
know what love is? 

b. With plural Y'crbs or pronouns. Now rare. 

xs68Grafton Ckron.ll. 99 The yonger sortof y« Monkes 
there gathered ihemselues together at midnight. 2^ 
Lithgow Trav. v. 206 The be-«t sort of Mahometans.. all 
themselues Musilmans. 2647 f** 

Thereare yet another sort ot Enemies [etc.), r 1671 m 

Ld. King Life (2830)11. 284 '1 here arc 

passing under the title of maxims. 2704 N. N. • 

lnrsAdvts.fr. Farnass. III. 227 Tb^ 

of Sbowes were not fit to be seen x ^9 shades 

State Nation 119 There are a 

c'; With .//. (Cf. 6 b .1 NO.V f 

n 4 s,w«= tolerated. Mas. 
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Manley Secret Mem. (1720) III. 121 With all Sort of Address, 
andarifulseemingSincerity. 2771 T.HvLLSirJK/Iarri/z^' 
ton (1797) I. 42 The earl.. has thought fit to drop all sort of 
co^espondence with me, 1804 Anna Seward Me7H. Darwin 
5 He.. supplied their necessities by food, and all sort of 
cbantable assistance, 

i* d. With numerals or partitives. Ods. 

1594 Nashe Dido 1381 Wks. (Grosart) VI. 62 A garden 
where are.. Musk-roses, and a thousand sort of flowers. 
1732 Arbothnot Rules of Diet in AlimentSj etc. (1735) 261 
The Nature of most sort of animal Diet may be discovered 
by Taste and other sensible Qualities. 

8 , In the phr, A sort of.,, denoting that some 
thing, person, quality, etc., is, or may be, in- 
cluded in the specified class, although not typical 
of it or possessing all its characteristics; some- 
thing in the nature of*. Cf. Kind sb. 14 c. 

2703 De For in isth Ref Hist. MSS. Cowin. App. IV, 62 
Fleeing from her Majesty’s justice is a sort of making war 
against her, 1726 Swift Gulliver Introd, Let., They use 
-a sort of jabber, and do not go naked. 1780 Mirrori^o. no, 
There is a sort of classic privilege in the very names of 
places in London.. 1819 Scott Ivnnhoe i, His legs were 
cased in a sort of gaiters. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 
14 A moral power.. forcing from them a sort of recognition 
of its claims. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrosian 69 We are 
grown To be a sort of dandies in religion, 

b. So A (or some) sort of a... 

1720 Skadwell Hasty Wedding 11. iv, I do think him but 
a sort of a, kind of a, ..sort of a Gentleman. 17^ C. Leatty 
7t7r/r(i768; 28 We.. put up at some sort of a public house. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxi. 'Fhe richest heire>s in Bur- 
gundy has confessed a sort of a— what was I going to say? 
1846-9 S. R. Maitland Ess.y etc. 47 Bishop Burnet is even 
kind enough to makeasortofan excuse forSirThomasMorc. 


c. (A) sort of o\ a, sorter^ used adverbially : 
In a way or manner; to some extent or degree, 
somewhat ; in some way, somehow. Chiefly dial, 
and ooUoq, 

(a) 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 63X15 a fine 
cwnin but its a sort a caad. 1839 ^IakrVat Diary Ainer. 
Ser. I. 11 . 218 , 1 bees a sorter courted, and a sorter not; 
reckon more a sorter yes than a sorter no. 1858 Pirie 
Inq. Hum. Mind i. 10 One is a sort of bewildered in 
attempting to discover what it really is which constitutes 
the obligation. 

(^) 1833 J. Legends West 50 It sort o' stirs one up 
to hear about old times 2858 Hughes Scour. White Horse 
\L 34 He was sort o^roud of them. 2870 B. Harte Luch of 
Roaming Camp ii The rosewood cradle.. had, in Stumpy’s 
way of putting it, ‘sorter killed the rest of the furniture *. 

d. In a sort of way , imperfectly ; not exactly, 
absolutely, or properly. 

1875 JowETT Plato {td. 2) 1 . 36 The impossibility of a man 
knowing in a sort of way that which he does not know at all. 
2892 T. Hardy Well-Belovedu vlii, *l advised you to go back, 
Marcie.* 'In a sort of way: not in the right tone.' 

9. sort of.,, used as an emphatic negative 
phrase to denote the complete absence of any- 
thing of the kind specified, 

1736 Butler Anal. 1, il. Wks. 1874 I. 46 There is no sort 
of ground for being thus presumptuous. 2770 Lanchornc 
FCutarch (1879) IL 634/2 No sort of harmony could exLt 
between them. 2852 Thackeray Esmond 111. xii, The great 
majority had no >ort of inkling of the transaction pending. 
18^ Mqnch. Exam. 25 Feb. 4/7 On the part of many, the 
inclination to work bears no sort of proportion to the inclina- 
tion to talk. 

10. That or this sort of thing, used to denote in 
a general way a thing, quality, etc., of a like or 
similar nature to that specified. 

1848 Thackeray i’'an. Pair ]xv, She is verj’ unhappy, and 
—and that sort of thing. Ibid. Ixvd, ‘ Pooh ! damn ; don’t let 
us have this sort of thing!* Jos cried out,. .anxious to get 
rid of a scene. 2889 Jerome Three Men in Boat 103,1 would 
. .lead a blameless, beautiful life. . .and all that sort of thing. 
***In elliptic or absolute use, 

11. A particular class, order, or rank of persons. 

1529 More Dyaloguew. W^s. 287/2 That man.. that would 

rather send his soule with such a sort as these be, than with 
all those holy saintes. 2572 J. Jones Bathes of Bathes Ayde 
Ep. Ded. a ij, Hieronymus ^fontuus..afiirmelh that of all 
sories, Phi.'ike is to bee embraced. 1608 Doo & Cleaver 
Expos. Proi\ xi-xii. 228 The one sort are led by the worde 
and *.pirit of God, . . the other arc led by the flesh, and Sathan. 
1667 Milton A L. vi. 376 The other sort in might though 
wondrous... Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 
1812 Miss Mitfokd in L'Estrange Life (1870) I. 272 'I’he 
first sort cannot go upon a water-party but you must read 
an account of it in three full sheets. 2872 LECRASDCfl////'»'. 
/'Vvj 4///.295 His lordship added,, .they weren't his sort, and 
he should not have anything 10 do with 'em. 2878 Browning 
Poets Croisic 44 All sorts and conditions that stood by., 
bore witness to the prophec>’. 

b. With defining or distinguishing adj. (usu. m 
Ihe comparative). 

Freq. from c 2550 to c 1650; now somewhat r/zr^. 

2548TURNKR Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 33 Daphnoides, called 
of the commune sort Laureola. 2549 Allen Par, Revel. 
St. John II 'Ihe spiriluaJI sort, which haue iheir l>-u>mge 
of the gospel, wherunto they are the most extreme enemyes, 
a thousande partes more than the secular and laye sorte. 
Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arh.) 82 The yonger sorte, come 
pvping on apace,.. Ihe elder sorte, go stately stalking on. 
i6ji Bible Vram/. Pref. r 2 This is the lot nnd poriion of 
the meaner sort onely. ifiss Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1687) 
26/1 Laws are like Cobwebs which entangle the Iwser sort, 
the crcaler break through, a 2725 ^VRS^Own Timeisybe) 
1. 193 Sointtimes they were l^ed and the J’oSJ’S'r sort 
whipped about the streets. 1760-1 Goldsji. Lit. If . xs. 
The better sort here pretend to the utmost com^ion for 
animals of every kind. 184* Mas- Gore FasciKaiwnjs 
You are one of the right sort. 1833 Hickie It. 

(1872) II. 691 The better sort do not ask for money. 18S3 


Daily Newstx Sept. 3/1 A little knot of those formerly called 
emphatically the right sort *. 

_ c. So A {bad, good, etc.) sort, applied to a 
single person. coUoq. 

18S2 J, Srvncis DicFs Sl'aadering III. tv. xlH. 82 They 
cursed and said that Dick was a good sort. 2891 C. Roberts 
265 On the whole be was not a bad sort. 

12. A kind, variety, etc., of thing(s), 

2523 Fitzherb, ////xA§ 134 Than sorte the trees, the polle-s 
by them-bclfe, the myddel sorte by them-selfe. 2567 ISIaplet 
Gr. Forest 2 One of tho.-\e sortes that is ea^ie to engraue in. 
2577 B- Googp. HereshacEs Husb. ii. (2586) 49 Whereas the 
Hearbes and Trees are seuered euery sort in their due place. 
1633 Cerarde's Herbal iii. jtev. 1448 These fiue sorts ; the 
common, the Ion^,..and the early aprccocke. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. iu.in.{i6gs) 232 Things are ranked under Names 
T Sorts or Species, only as they agree to certain abstract 
Ideas, to which we have annexed those Names. 2776 
CowHER Lei. 22 Nov., One to whom fish is so welcome., 
ran have no great occasion to disim|uish the sorts, 2842 
Loudon Suburban Hort.t^l According to the richness of 
thesoiland thevigourof ihesort. i86i Dickers G t. Expect. 
y, M.'iy you live a thousand years, and never be a worse 
judge of the right sort. 

b. All sorts, in colloquial or idiomatic uses. 

2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udotpho xxxi. There they 
were, all drinking Tuscany wine and all sorts. 1839 Hood 
Ottr Pillage 23 There's a shop of all sorts, that sells every 
thing, 1863 Mrs. Hawthorne in N. Hawlhome 4- Wife 
(1885) IL 331 , 1 hope to hear about papa's visit to Rockport, 
and ‘all sorts', as dear Mrs. Browning used to say. 1900 
Wesfin. Gaz. 24 Mar. 1/3 Asking how it was possible to have 
complete transport in stock for an Empire of ‘ all sorts ' like 
this. 

13. + a. pi. Spices. Ohsr''^ 

253® *n Whitaker Hist. Craven (18x2) 306 Item 2 pounds 
of sorts of Portugal. 

b. Typog. One or other of the characters or 
letters in a fount of type, Usu. in pi. 

2663-9 Cent. Typogr. Univ. Press, Oxford (rgoo) 156 
Then you will perceiue what sorts your worke runns most 
vpon aiid so you must cast ouer such sorts. 2683 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc., Printing y^x The Letters. .in every Box of 
the Case are .called Sorts in Printers and Founders Lan- 
guage; Thus a is a Sort, b Is a Sort. 1772 Luckombe 
HisL Print. 248 For example, c, j, m, p, q, u, being 
Latin Sons, might be more sparingly cast. 2784 Frank- 
lin in Bigelow Li/e (1881) III. 256 The founts, loo, must 
be very scanty, or strangely out of sorts. 1808 Stower 
Prinierf Gram. 54 The expense., in casting a fount of 
letterwith such a number of heavy sorts will be consider- 
able. /bid. 60 The upper case sorts... The lower case sorts. 
1839 Hansard Print. 4 Type founding 82 Capital 

letters, figures, accented letters, particular sorts, dtc. 2888 
jACOBt Printers* Vocab, 128 Sorts, the general term applied 
to anv particular letter or letters ns distinguished from a 
complete fount 

14. Out of sorts \ a. Not in the usual or normal 
condition of good health or spirits; in a low- 
spirited, irritable, or peevish state, esp. through 
physical discomfort; slightly unwell. 

1622 S. Ward Life of Faith 46, I wonder., to see one., 
that knowes all must worke for the be^t, to be at any time 
out of tune, or out of sorts. 2642 D. Rogers Naaman 98 
But now.. being defraied, he is out of sorts, and cfauseth 
rather.. to goe away, than to be cured thereby. 2702 S, 
Parker tr. Cicero's De J'imbus App. 360 When our Afiairs 
are discouraging, ..we must be at lca«it proportionably Un- 
happy, and out of Sorts. 2775 Burney Early Diary (1889) 
11 , 42 He was extremely out of sorts because there was 
some company in the rOom who did not plcm^e him. 2801 
Lo. Cornwallis in Ld. Stanhope (1862) HI. xxxi. 
354, 1 am my^eif out of sorts, lowspirited, and tired of everj'- 
thing, 2857 Dickens Dorrit 11. xiii, I am weary and out 
of sorts lo night.^ 1872 Navuevs Frev. If Cure Dis. ti. L 
356 The child which is only out of sons frets itself. 

transf 28x5 Scott Guy M. xliv. One of the bed-posts,, 
was broken down, so that the tester and curtains hung for- 
ward into the middle of the narrow chamber... 'Nevermind 
that being out o’ sorts. Captain.' 1873 Browning Red Cott, 
Nt.'Cap 711 A sense that something b amiss, Something 
is out of sorts in the display. 

b. In literal sense: Out of or without certain 
kinds of articles or goods. Also transf, 

1670 Ray Prov. 225 Many a man. .coming home from far 
voyages, may chance ro land here, and being out of sorts, 
is unable for the present lime., to recruit himself wUh 
clothes, 1675 V. Alsop AntLs'izzo 278 Their unhappiness 
is, they have not so vast a Stock to set up with, and some- 
times imay be out of Sorts, ibid. 520 He may upon these 
principles, cojm as many several sorts. .of Jusufying Faith, 
as he can posdbly .«;pend in seven years time; and as he 
grows out of sorts, he may stamp as many more. 
tl.5. \\ itbout article : a Kank, class. Obs, 

2672 Milton Samson i 6 o 5 With seats where all the Lords 
and each degree Of sort, might sit in order to licbold. 

f b. In sort, in vanous kinds ; in variety. Obs. 
1756 Mrs. Caldervvood in CoUness Collect. (Maitland 
Club; 225 As for timber things and kiicben things in sort, 
smith and wright w'ork were all lo sell ready made. 

16. That’s your sort ^ako dial, sorts'), as a term 
of approb.'ition. slang. 

1792 Holcroft Rond to Ruin v. i, TTiat's your sort ! 
1793 European Mag. XXIII. 307 A sly old dame, Jong 
used to scenes of .«pott, Cocks her one eye, and snunles, 
‘That's your sort 1825 Jamieson SuppL s.v., ThaVsyour \ 
sorts t an exclamation ustd when one b highly pleased 
with an action or thing. Aberdfeen). 1863 Slang Diet, 
240 Pitch it into him, that's your sort. 

IL tl7- A number of persons associated to- 
gether in some way; a band, company, group, or 
set of persons (or animals^ Obs, t 

In ihw and the next group not alwaj-s clearly dbtinct ; 
from senses 6 and 11-22. « , 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 37x3 The Dukes were drounct, ec oyer ^ 


dere fialke. All the sort >at horn suet sunkyn to ground. 
2489 Skelton Death Earl Northumbld. 212 The heuenlv 
yerarchy, With all the hole sorte of that glorious place 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxvii. 46 That seimlie sort in 
t^our tveill besein, Did meit the quein. a 1547 Surrey 
Hiueid IV. 276 Paris now with hb unmanly sorte. 2582 
Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. 1. 2 One sone of them 
burnt, another sort hanged, the thirde drowned, and the 
fourth sorte bad no more hurt but their beades cut off. 26x2 
” *, SclA-TER Stch Souls Salve 3 An other sort there are 
and they as heavily complaine. * 

f b. In sort, on a sort, in a body or company. 
In sort with, in common with, Obs, 
cx^oo Destr. 7 Vr»;' 4326 Nawther cercumsiset solhelyin 
sort with the jewes, Ne comyn with crislenmen. a 1400-50 
Alexander All j?e cite in sorte felowishimcfiir, 0x526 
Songs, Carols, etc. (E.E.T.S.) 206, I shall you tell a lull 
good sport, How gq^ippis gader them on a sort. 1590 
Shaks. Mids.N. 111. ii. 21 As..russet-pated choughes, many 
in sort.., Seuer themselues. 


j e. Const, ^tpeisons or animals). 

* Common from ^1520 lo 1650; now arch. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleasure xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 129 To 
beholde so fayre and good a sorte Of goodly knyghtes. 
2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 106 A sorte of young .strlep- 
leynges standing about Diogenes. 2598 B. Jo.nson Lv. Man 
in Hum. i. v, 1 was requested lo supper, last night, by a 
.sort of gallants, c 2612 Chap.man Iliad iv. 460 The 'i'rojans, 
like a sort of ewes penn'd in a rich man’s fold. 2676 Life 
Father. Sarpi in Bi'ent's Comic, Trent^Z In the Merchants 
Street there used to meet a sort of gallant and vertuous 
Gentlemen to recount their Intelligences, one with another. 
2687 Dkyden Hind P, in. 946 A sort of Doves were housed 
too near their hall. 

2828^ Scott F. M.^ Perth iv, Here are a sort of knaves 
breaking peace within burgh. 2865 Swinburne Chast. i. i. 
(1894) 7 What a sort of men Crowd all about the squares ! 
2880 Webb Goethe's Faust 1. ii. 57 A soldier, with a sort of 
gallants round him. 

t d. All the sort of (you, etc.), every one. Obs. 
XS35 Coverdale Job xvi. i Miserable geuers of comforte 
are ye, all the sorte of you. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par, jyohn 42 Traun.sgresiions. .doone awaj’eall the sorte 
of them by the precious bluod of his sonne. 2561 'J*. Hobv 
tr. Cnstigtione's Courtyerui. (1577) R vj b. Ye are all the 
sort of you loo great Clearhes in loue. 

fe. A coUectiun, parcel, set, etc., ^things. 

*563 Homilies ii. Agst. Parell Idol. in. T t iij, By the 
space of a sort of hunoreth yeares. 2584 Peele Arraignm. 
Paris 1. ii, i hou hast a sort of pretty tales in store, Dare 
say no nymph in Ida woods hath more. x6o6 Chapman 
Gent. Usher i. i. 273 , 1 hope youle then stand like a sort of 
blocks. 

18. A (great, good, etc.) number or lot of per- 
sons or things; a considerable body or quantity ; 
a multitude. 

Common from e 1530 to j6oo; now dial, 
e 2475 Mankind 257 in Macro Plays 10 We xall cum euery- 
chon, Mo)?en a goode sorte. ? 2S3oTiNDALE/i4^./l/<i//.Pfol. 

5 b, A great sorte are so feable they can nether go for* 
warde in iheyr profession & purpose, nor yet stande. 2^51 
'J'ukner Herbal i. I ijb, If one be set alone., their wi( a 
great hOrte within a snorte space grow c of iliat same roote. 
2600 Holland Livy xxvin. xi. 676 A great sort were com- 
pelled -.to repaire againe Into their, country habitations. 
2650 Stapylton Stradtx's Low C, Warsw 227 A great sort 
were drawn in, with the tunes set to the Psalmes. translated . . 
into French mecter. 2796 W. H. Marshall rorksh, (ed. 2) 
JI, 346 Sort, many; ‘a good soort', a great many. 2855 
(Robinson] Whitby Gloss, s.v., There was a good soort 
there. 

t b. Const, of (persons or things). Obs, 

Common rri55o-j630, esp. of persons. 

1529 More Dyalogue 1. Wks. 206/2 Of which two tblngcs 
1 coulde out of. .holy saintes workes gethcr a good sorte. 
2533 Coverdale fer. xliv. 25 All the men.. & a greate 
sorte off wyues that stode there. X578 Timme Calvin on 
Gen. 60 The Lord had.. enriched him with an innumerable 
sorte of benefits. 2600 .Abbot youah 617 Young and old, 
male and female of reasonable creatures, to a very great sort 
of thousands. 2637 R. Ashley tr. Pfalvezzi s David Perse- 
cuted 257 A great sort of men offend their God in their pros- 
perity, and pray unto him in their adversitj'. 2681 W, 
Kocektson Phi'aseol, Gen. s.v., A great sort of Ships came 
from all parts. 

19. In the same sense as prec. without qualifying 


adjective. Now dial, 

2548 in Stiype Ann, Ref. (2824) VI. 315 If the world shal 
turn, A sort of you slial burn. 2564 Becon Wks. I. Pref. 
A V b, Your wisedonies see, whai a sort of ynmete men 
labour dayly to runne hedlong vnto the minislery, .1597 
Middleton Wisd.Sclonton xiv. 26 See what a sort of rebels 
are in arms. 2823 Ji. Moor Sufolk Words, A sort of loads. 
iSzsBp^ckett N.C. Gloss., Sort, a lot, a parcel, a number. 
1 20. A (great, etc.) part or portion of a number 


of persons or things. Obs. 

2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 55 But the greatest soart of 
the litle Infants were slaine out of hand. 2600 Holland 
Lisy V, i, He tooke from them the very plalcrs and actors, 
whereof a great sort were bis own servants. 1632 Lithcow 
Trav. II. 70 The greater sort of her mercenary sexe. 2669 
Stursiy MarinePs Mag., Penalties 7 Jf any..Perso»^- 
shall permit any sort of the Package therein to be opened, 
imbezeled, or al icrcd. 

tb. By a great sort, by a great deal ; by much. 
Obs.-^ 

XS 79 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf C vij, More loancs of hun- 
dred powndes, forty pounds, twenty pounds,.. then were 
cuer payd agajm by a great bort. 


TTL Manner, method, or way. 

21. In phrases with in’, a. Qualified by demon- 
stratives or similar ivords, as in this, that, such, 
{the) like, ‘whal, etc., sort. Now arch. 

Most of these are common from 2 * 2550 ; . 

,533 Bellenden Livy il xL (S.T.S.) I- 169 Thir litbiogts 


SORT, 


453 


SORT. 


movit 1)6 faderis S: commouns in diuers maner and sorlis. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 350 b. They can fynde 
none that wyll go in that sorte. 1377 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Hush. I. (1586) 10 , 1 thought in the like sort the wheele of 
a mill myght be turned. x6ox J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 
75 In what sort can her ^laiesty.. tolerate or sufler that 
[etc.]? 1670 Drvden Cou^. Grauada 1. 1. i, If we treat 
gallant strangers in this sort, Mankind will shun the in- 
hospitable court. 1713 Guardian No. i F i Not without 
some hope of having my Vanity . .indulged in the sort above- 
mentioned. 1782 CowPER Gilpin 93 His horse, who never 
in that sort Had handled been before. xBoo Worusw. 
Michael vyj While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day. x866 N bale ff Hymns \x But 
in other sort, that midnight round their watch*fires’ blaze 
they feast. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii, 287 
Stores of corn, .men brought together and destroyed in the 
like sort. 

b. With distinguishing adj., as in good, honest, 
etc., sort. Now rare, f Sometimes with a, any, 
some, this, etc. 

(a) 1348 Geste Pr, Masse 81 Yf the signe be counterfayt 

and fayned, then nedes must the thing be in semblable sorte 
whyche is betokened. 1385 T. Washington tr. Nicholays 
P'oy. II. V. 35, I haue not seen., a nation, .which studieth 
more in all honest sorte to obtayne the fauourof straungcrs. 
x6oo Hakluyt l^oy. U810) III. 568 Wherein is showed in 
what good sort we liued with our masters. x^4 Sir T, 
Herbert Train 79 Hee speedily affronted the Georgians, 
who receiued him in warlike sort. 1637 Sparrow Ph. Com, 
Prayer (i66t) 42 He which prays in due sort, is. .made the 
more attentive. 17x3 Swift Faggot Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 8 
Stewards. .who in solemn sort Appear with slender wands 
at court. 1784 Cowper Tasksi, 377 Each animal. .growl'd 
defiance in such angry sort, As taught him, too, to tremble 
in his turn. 18x3 Scorr Trierm. ii. xviii, The champions, 
arm'd in martial sort. 1863 Patmore //io, II. 1. 

X, According to such nuptial sort As may subsist in the 
holy court. 

(b) 1392 Kvd Sp. Trag. 11. i. 100 Giue me notice in some 
secret sort. X594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. i. To wear 
Their bow and quiver in this modest sort. 1642 D. Rogers 
Naaman 29 Jehoram,. .who sent a cursed messenger before 
him. .(met in a holy sort before God in the judgement of 
famine). <1x704 T. Brown Tivo O.rjbrd Scholars UTyd) I. 

9 He did not know how to maintain himself and his family 
in any tolerable sort, 

c. In some sort, in a certain undefined or un- 
known way ; to some extent or degree. Frcq. in 
parenthetic nse. 

x3s6 Aurelia Isab. (x6o8) H iij, The ladles leaste experi- I 
meniede and wittey be in some soi te the chasteste. 1397 ; 
Morley Introd. Mns. Ded,, To notifie vnto your selfe in 
some sort the entire loue.. which 1 beare vnto you. x6xs 
W. ItAWSOH County Housiftv. Card. (1626) 7 The Sunne (m 
some sort) is the life of the world. 1633 n. More Antid. 
Ath. Pref., For it is the same Numen in us that moves all 
things in some sort or other. 171 x Steele Sped. No. 52 
F 3 Our personal Deformities in some sort by you recorded 
to all Posterity. 1780 Mirror 97, Having seen Paris,., 
she thinks that she is authorised, and, in some sort, obliged 
to speak French. x86s Dickens Mut. Fr. i. v1, She was 
named after, or in some sort related to, the Abbey at West- 
minster. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 17 The 
Christian hierarchy, .in some sort succeeded to the Druids 
and the Brehons. 

d. In a sort, in some sort or manner (see prec,); 
occas. with’ implication of inefficiency or inade- 
quacy. f Also in sort. 

1583 in Fng, Hist, Rev. Jan. (1913) 55 note, So many 
reasons.. did in a sort work in me a confirmation [ttc.j. 
1592 Kyd sp. Trag, iii. v. 17, I am in a sorte sorie for 
thee, a 16x9 Fotherby Atheom. 11. .xL § 5 (1622) 3x9 Which 
carried him vp, in a sorte, into Heauen. ^1643 Lo. 
Herbert A utobioy, (1824} 62 In Law also the Judge is in a 
sort superior to his King. 17x0 Steele Tatier No. X4 p 2 
The Criminal.. was ahvayssure hestood before his Country, 
and in a Sort before a Parent of iL 1788 Piet, Tour thro* 
Pts. Europe-^ A garden, .wherein the enchantments of that 
of Armtda seem in sort to be realized. 1823 Scott yml. 6 
Dec., H.M... shoots and fishes in a sort even to this day. 
1874 Blackie Self-CuU. 72 Our only chance of becoming 
great in a sort is by participation in the greatness of the 
universe. 

t e. In no sort, in no way, to no extent, not at 
all. Obs. 

1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 2x5 They are in 
no sorte lo be hearde, seeing that by no means they may 
iustly claime any manner of right in that lande. <2x623 
Jas. 1 Ps. xxiii. 4 Yea, though 1 through death's .shadow 
w.alke, Yet feare I in no sort, 1676 Hale Contempt, 1. 5 
The consideration of our latter end doth in no sort make 
our lives the shorter. 1708 Swift Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 
IL 1. 131 These are, in no sort, a number to cany^ any 
point. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. IFaiers III. 70 They will in no 
sort mix. 

ff. In' sort, followed by as or that. Obs. 

1348 Geste Pr. Masse 83 Gelasius..impugneth the sayd 
transubstancialion a<;..uncredyble in sorte as followelh. 
*594 Q-KBES'i Huarte's Exam, limits vL (1596)84 To remaine 
. .affixed, in sort as the sparrowes are attached to birdlime. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, 91 In all causes the first tale 
possesseth much, in sorte, that the preiudice thereby 
wrought will bee hardly remooued. 

tg. tz// altogether, completely. Olsr"^ 

*SS? In Tyller Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 395 Your good mind, 

which as ic ss in all sorts undeserved on my fide, so am I 
the more affected unto you therefor. x6ix Cotcr., Totale^ 
meni, totally,., throughly, in all sorts, altogether. 

22. After this, what, etc., sort, after a (. .) sort, 
in the preceding senses. . 

■(«) xssx RoBtNsoN tr. More's Utopia 1. (1895) 61 After 
what sorte hooredome..raaye be lawful!. 1569 J. Sanford 
tr. AgHppa's Pan, Artes 15 b, After this sorte the Greeke 
Historiographers., would attribute al thinges to themselves, j 
*577 Ij- Oooce Heresbac/t'sHusb.ii.{isB6) 57b, The order- j 


after one sort. 1604 E. GIrlmstone] 
D Acosta s Hist, Indies iv. iv, 212 Theydrawe golde in 
those paries, after three sorts. 

(b) xSS* Robjkson tr. More's Utopia ii. (1895) 132 But 

nowe the houses be curiously bulldcd, aftera gorgiouse and 
gallaunt sort. 1377 Hanmer Ane, Ecct. Hist.^ Euseb. i. vL 
(1663) 7 It remainejh that we begin after a compendious 
sort Uom the coming of our Saviour Christ in the Flesh. 
*59* ALMME Ten Eng. Lepers A iij, llie generall good.. 
“^1 »• though after a pl^ne and rude sort, to 

publish the pme. 1857 Sus.anna Winkworth tr. Life 
r auler 67 The Master.. received him after a most friendly 
^rt. <2x894 CifRisTf.vA Rossem Penns* Looking-glass 
Poems (1904) 2S9 Around whose head white doves rose., 
and cooed after their tender sort. 

(c) *557 {Geneva) Heb. xL 19 Death: from whence 
he receaued him also after a sort. X58X E. Campion in 

HI. (X584) Z, Man is also the offerer, after a sort. x6xo 
! Holland Camden's Brit, (1637) 632 After a sort he sur- 
I «iidered up his Crowne unto him. 1671 H. M. tr, Erasm, 

I Ccltoq. 7 Not so well as I derire; truly 1 am well after a 
sort. X724 A Collins Gr. Ckr. Relig. 153 'I’he first place 
; of Jeremiah was quoted, ..and is still extant after a sort. 
1837 Carls’le Fr. Rev. 11. 11. ii, Captain Dampmartin,. .who 
loves the Reign of Lil^rty, after a sort. X879 S. C. Bart- 
lett Egypt to Pal.yW. 267 Into which the hand, with shut 
fingers, will fit after a sort. 

1 23 . a. Of this sort, in this way or manner- 
Sc. Obs, rare. 

*549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Of this sort t did spaceir vp ande 
doune but sleipe. Ibid. ix. 79 Of this sort god turnit the 
hazard of forloime. 

t b. So On suck (<*) sort, on this sort. Obs. 

*557 TotieCs Misc. (Arb.) 136 Happy is he, that Hues on 
such a sort: That nedes not feare such tonges of false 
report. X58S-6 Rfg, Prhy Council Scot. Ser. i. IV. 50 
Ihe saidis personis..on sic sorte perseivis the saidis com- 
plenaris as thay dar not remane at thalr awnc duelling 
noussts.^ 1397 Beard Theatre Gods yudgem. (1612) 191 
Permitting him to plague him on this sort, for his amend- 
ment. <i 1632 T, Taylor God's yudgem, 1. 11. iv. (1642) 170 
But to come to the fact, it was on this sort, 
t c. At all sorts, at all points. Obs.'^^ 
x6i2 W. Siiute tr. Fougasses* Pentce iv. vii, II. 13 .A 
thousand Archers from C^ndy, and another thousand armed 
at all sortes from the Country of Albania. 

tSort, sl>."‘ Ohs. rare. Also sortt, soortt. 
[Perh. identical with prec.] Some measure or 
weight of figs and raisins. 

By Rogers {Agrtc. ft Prices IV. 668-9) considered to be 
equivalent 10 three frails. 

1438-9 Durham Acc. Rolts (Surtees) 70 It. in ij Sortez 
ficuum et racemorum. Jhid. 77 Summa rec., ij Sortez et xx 
lb. 14S3-4 thiet. 289 In j soortt (icuum. >481-90 lienvard 
Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 351 Item, for a sort of fygges, xij, s. 
Sort (spit), vA Also 5 soortyn, 5-7 sorte, 

6 souit, 9 iiial, soort, etc. [Partly ad. L. sor- 
tirt to divide or obtain by lot, or OF. sortir (mod. 
F. sortir, = Jt. sortire, Pg. sortir’, cf. Pg. and Sp. 
sorteat^ pop. L. * sortire, f. h.sors, sort- lot : see 
Sort rd.i In most senses, however, closely related 
to Sort s6 .-, and perh. partly lepr. F. assortir 
Assort z/.] 

I. fl. traits. To allot, apportion, or assign. 
Usu. const. io,for, or with dat. of person. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucf.r Troylus V. 1827 And forth be rvenle, 
shortly for to telle, Tber as Mercuric sorted him lo dwelle. 
14x2-20 Lyog. C/tron. Troy iii. 440 Of.our expleit h® 
troupe to reports, For whiche part IVtars list he feld to sorte. 
xs6i Norton & Sackv, Gorboduc iv. ii,Whatcruelldestenie, 
What frowarde fate hath sorted vs this chaunce? 1583 
^Ielbancke Philotimus Kj, How many sporting hourcs 
were sorted to the Astronomer C. Gallus, 1599 B, JonsOjN 
Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, (xiJ, How well Diana can distinguish 
times? And sort her censures? leaping to herself TTie doom 
of gods, leaving the rest lo us ! 

fb. To dispose, ordain, order (events). Also 
absol, Obs. rare. 

1592 W VRLEY r/ww io5 Tliuscoy fortune sourts, Some 
now aloft and then cast do'vnc we see. 1394 Shaks. Rich. 

II L Hi- 36 All maybe well; but if God sort it so, 'Tis 
more then we deserue or 1 expect. 1596 — Merck. P, v. 
132 But God son alL 

t2. inlr. To exercise or perform divination. Ohsr^ 
CI4SO Merlin u. 39 Bringc helhir thy counsel!, and the 
clerkes that sorted of this toure. 
f 3. irans. To distribute by lot, Obs, rare. 

.XSX3 Douglas AEneid lii. viii. 7 We sort our airis, and 
cbesis rowarU ilk deill. 1582 Stany'iiurst jEneis i. (.Arb.) 

34 Shee ..toyls too pioners by drawcut lotter>’e sorleth. 

f 4. To obtain as one’s lot ; to share in, partake 
of. Obs. rare. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii, Thus as in going out first into 
four pojmtcs he sorteth the nature of knj'ghtes. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 209/2 He bath ronne ihrououle alle the world 
and with his prechyng hath purged it and yet he hath not 
sorted [L. sortitus est] heuen. 

t5. To arrive at, attain to,’ result in, or reach 
(an effect, end, etc.). Cf. sense 7 a. Obs. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Edus. IP, 214 It was almost in- 
credible to se what effect this new imaginacion.. sorted and 
loke. 1593 Peele Edu’. /, vi. vi, When the war of rebels 
sorts an end. None might Ijc prince.. But such a one as was 
their countryman. 16x2 Shelton Quix. i, in. xiit. (1620) 

I. 253 Bidding her to hope firmly, that our good just 
Desires would sort a wish'd and happy End. 1636 W. Colk 
Art Sttupl. 4 llieir Medicines oft-times sort not their 
wished, but sometimes contrary effects. 

i* 6 . inlr. Of events, etc.: To come about, to 
fall or turn out, in a certain way or with a certain 
result. Obs. 

rx477 Caxton yason 1x3 Sorceries,. and.. enchantements, j 


wherof lhauenlure of the shippe sorted as sayd is. 1589 
Greene yr/Z/rW Love Wks. iGrosart) VII. 193 Promising 
all shoulde sort according vnto Lentulus minde. 1398 
Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. xv. vi. (1622) 230 That to the 
Romans many things had sorted luckily, and some to the 
Parihians. 1609 Dekker Ravens A Imanack Wks. (Grobart) 
IV. 241 Which sorted according to their expectations. 1626 
oAzo^Sylva § 317 The Experiment sorted in this Manner. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Irav. xxvii. 106 We bad recourse 
to Mercy, which sorted well for us. 
t b. Similarly with out, Obs. 

X581 Rich Farexo. (1846) 130 Seyng the matter sorted out 
as she looked for. 4393 Marlowe Ldiv. //, ii. i, If all 
things sort out, as I hope they will, a 1637 N. Ferrar ir. 
Paldef iioConsid.{\ti8) 15 Having seen that. .my deter- 
minations sorted out contrary to that which I determined. 
<i 1636 UssHER Ann. (165S) 158 if things sorted out in this 
war, as he hoped they would. 

t c. To come to effect ; to be successful. Obs. 
*^*^3 PuRCHas Pilgrimage ii. x. I. 137 Intending a plague 
to the men,., if their working had sorted. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 351 It was tried ina Blowne Bladder. .and itsorted 
not. Ibid. § 380 Which is a thing of great profit, if it would 
sort: But vpon Triall.. there followed no Effect, 
t 7 . a. To come or attain to an end, conclusion, 
effect, etc. Obs. (Common ^ 1575-1650.) 

*543"4 Act 35 Hen. PHI, c. 10 Whiche good and profitable 
purpose can not sorte to conclusion, nor take good effecte, 
without the ayde. .of jjarliament. a 1348 HALLCV<ro«., Hen. 
VII (1809) 498 The third request , . never sorted lo any effect 
or conclusion. 1582 N. Lcchefseld fr. Casianheda's Cong. 
E. Ind. 1. 16 b, Their mischeuous enterprise, w hich had bene 
likely to haue. .sorted to a sorrowful bap and euent. 1618 
Weakest goeth to Wall I iij, I will forbeare my knowledge 
'till I see To what effect this cause will sort unto. 1659 
H. Thorndike Wks. (1B46) II. 540 If there were nothing 
to help the tenor of such instruments, things contracted 
would hardly sort to effect. 

f b. 1*0 end in coming or leading to a specified 
result. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary^ ir. (1625) 91 Here is head, wt, 
mind and discretion, all sorting to one thing. 2598 Florio 
T o Rdr, bij, Let.. the reapers of the fruites ludge betwixt 
vs whose paincs hath sorted to best perfection. 1620 E. 
Blount Hone Subs. 216 Euery mans own Method com- 
' monly sorteth best to his owne profit. 2624 Bp. filouNrACU 
Immed. Addr.ss Were our desires granted vs, ..it would 
sort vnto our hurt and vttcr vndoing. 

t c. To turn out so as to answer or be agreeable 
to one's wish, desire, etc, Obs. 

2392 Soliman ^ Pers. 11. i. 238 Gentlemen, each thing bath 
sorted to our wish. 1606 G. Woodcock Hist. lustine 1. 5 
Thinking that . . the thing would so come to pa«se, as. .after- 
nard sorted lo their desired wish. 1630 Vaughan Anthropo- 
Sophia 2 These Indeavours sorting not to my purpose, 1 
quilted this Booke-bu^inesse. 

td. To fall to a person as a right or duty. Obs. 
2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 634 To Salsbury it sorts the 
palm away to bear, 11x677 Barrow Serin. (1687) I. 242 
The duties which upon th.Tt occasion are signified to concern 
people then, do no less now sort to us. 

8 . Irons. To answer or correspond to, to befit 
or suit. Now rare. 

2587 Golding De Mornay'E^.'De6..ySlt\\ sorting your high 
place and dlgniiie. 1603 Knolles Hist. 'Turks (ibzt) 360 
which not sorting hU desire, the matter was ag.ain brought 
lo parle, 2615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 226 To imitate 
ail formes, shapes, habits, tyres Suting the Court, and sorting 
his desires, 2882 H. S. Holland Logic ^ Life (18B5) 12 
([Certain phenomena, .which no other name suits or sorts. 

II. 8. trans. To arrange (things, etc.) accord- 
ing to kind or quality, or after some settled order 
or system ; to separate and put into different sorts 
or classes ; to classify; to assort. 

cx3s 8 (see Sorting z/Z/. cx^o Promp. Parv. 463/2 
Sooiiyn,or settyn yn a soorte, sortior. xa,8z Rolls of Parlt. 
VI. 222/2 That the Samon shuld be wele and truly pakked 
and sorted in the sameyessells. 1483 Act^ i Rich. ///,c. 8 
J’reamble, Gieaie quantile of Wolles. .which ben sorted the 
better from the worse, barbed and clakked. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 134 Than sorte the trees, the polles by thein-selfe, 
the myddel sorte by ihem-selfe, xsSx MuLCASTER/’<)«V/ortr 
xx.xviu (18B7) X55 The maister..is no absolute potentate., 
to sorte mens children, as he liketh best. 1603 Heywooo 
Know not me Wits, 2874 I. 2S5 Past eight a clock, and 
neither ware sorted, Nor shop swepL 1684 in grd Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 427/1 Wee have sorted what papers I 
could at present find. 17x8 Free-thinker No.' x 1.71 fliers 
of every Kind come. .which I sortaccordingio ihcirdifferent 
Comple.xion^. iqS^Phil. Trans.lN .2oti ?kIr,Rouse,.made 
a machine for sorting woollen thread upon the same principle 
with ibis. 2840 hlARRYAT Poor yack xlv, I found her. .busy 
sorting a lot of old bottles. x888 F. Hume Mine, Midas s. 
ii, When the office was emptj*, Slb ers would go on sorting 

the scrip on his table. . ,, 

absol. 1625 B. JoNSON Staple ofN. i. n, They mannage all 
at home, and sort, and file. And scale the newes, and issue 
them. 2847 yrnLR.Agric.Soc.WU. 1.7 The breed.. was 
left to chance or the management of shepherds, with whom 
it could not be a matter of interest lo sort or improv^. 
b. Const, with advs. or preps., as asunder, in 


7 (sets or classes, etc.), etc. 

'alscr, 725, 1 sorte a sender the good ffon* 

•sehe. XS33 More Anrw. Poysoned Bk. 
ch things 1 wil sort into theyr places. x6o3 JWLlct 
la Exod. 604 The other two curtains were sort^ 
e together. 2644 Milton 

d seeds which were impos'd o" ^^>7 Present 

o cull out, and sort asunder. 2688 k-d/. fonc. P^{f^ 
'aly 90 'J’hc People arc sorted in 
mePEsemn. i6 Alar, s/z A 

quipa malhcmatician urequisiie to sort the malenal 

To separate or distinguuh {from Mmethiog 
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SORTATION. 


XSSI T. Wilson (1580) 61 b,\Ve open the douhtfuU 

nesse. .of some woorde or sentence, by makyng a distinction 
. .and seuerally sortyng suche ihynges, as then were thought 
to be euill set together. 1587 Fleming Conin, Holinshcd 
III. 1349/2 , 1 meane so as physicke is now taken separalelie 
from surgerie, and tiiat part which onelie vseth the hand as 
it IS sorted from the apothecarie. 1599 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. 
vii. 77 I’hat we may wander ore this bloody field,.. To sort 
our Nobles from our common men. 

10. To place in a class or sort ; to give a place to ; 
to classify. Also const, a/j^er, aviong, as, together, 
i486 Bk. St AlhanSy Hawking ^\\]y Thay [bells] be passing 
goode, for thay be wele sortid, well sownded. 1523 Skelton 
Carl, Laurel 1280 Why shulde she take shame That her 
goodly name. .Shulde be set and sortyd. To be matriculate 
With ladyes of astate? 1581 Mulcaster xxxvi. 
(1887) 135 That wittes well sorted be most ciuill. 1593 
Locrine 1. i. 136 If thou follow sacred virtue’s lore Thou 
shall be. .Sorted among the glorious happy ones. 1613 
Chapman Maske Inns CH, Plays 1873 111 . 92 After them 
were sorted two Cars Triumphall. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 340 
Mosse. .may be belter sorted as a Rudiment of Germination. 
1687 Tillotson Barrow's ll^ks. I. Pref., The eight following 
Sermons are likewise 5W3rted together. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, 
Nat. (1834) 1 . 124 Sorting them together in a manner not 
done before. 

b. Const. V}ith. ^ 


1599 Davies Immort.Soul i. iii, (1714) 20 When she sorts 
Things present with Things past. 1607 Scholast. Disc, agst, 
Attiichrisi i. i. 50 The Crosse sorteth vs with the Papists, as 
much as the Garland sorted the Christians with the Pagans. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag, vii. iv. 8 This Dial.. should 
be sorted rather with thci^lquinoclial Dials, than with the 
Horizontal, az’jo^ Burkitt On N, T, Mark xv. 37 It had 
been a sufficient disparagement to our Blessed Saviour to 
have been sorted with the best of men. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan, Der, i, A bony, yellow, crab-like hand.,, a hand 
easy to sort with the square gaunt face. 

IL With out. To take out, remove, or separate 
(certain sorts from others). 

1534 More Cow/, agst, Trib, 11. Wks, 1177/2 The tother 
kynde is ihys whych 1 rehersed second, and sorttyng out the 
tother t wayne, haue kepte it for the last. i6oz Dent Paikto, 
Heaven 259 Thirdly, let there be sorted out all Hypocrites 
..and cold Christians. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Herring, 
These. .are carefully sorted out. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev, 187 
They will sort out the good from the evil. 1868 Lockyer 
Guitleinin's Heavens (ed. 3) 393 There has not yet been time 
to sort out the real from the apparent nebulae. 

b. To choose or select in this way. Now rare 
or Obs. 

JSS 3 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) I. 330 God 
sorted me out, and appointed me from my mothers wombe. 
1576 Fleming Pmtopl, Epist. 441 You shall viewe.. comely 
shapes,, .suche as be chosen, ^ielted, and sorted out for the 
nonce. 1606 Day lie Gulls i. iii, Sort out but fit time and 
opportunity. »Bi8 Scott Hrt, Midi. «xi. Few folk but 
mysell could hae sorted j’e out a seat like this. 

e. To divide or separate into smaller parts, etc. 
Obs. rare. 


1548 Bale Eng. Votaries 1, (rs6o) ra For of (= by] them. . 
were the lies of the Gentiles sorted out into regions. cisSa 
T.Digoes in XI. 230 That waste vnder the castle, 

vrhich belnge sorted out into convenient streetes [etc.], 

d. 'I'o arrange according to sort. 

1713 Guardian No. rao (1756) II. 143 Her_ faculties are 
employed in shuffling, cutting, dealing, and sorting out a pack 
of cards. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tam's C. xii. 103 The 
other lady, sorting out some worsteds on her lap. i86a 
Spencer First Princ. ILxxi. § 163 (rSys) 468 The waves are 
ever soriing-out and separating the nuxed materials against 
which they break. 

12. refl. a. To form sets or groups by some 
process of combination or separation. 

1570-6 Lajibarde Pcramb.Kent (1826)338 A Torneament 
..in which the English men, of a set purpose, ..sorted them, 
selves against the strangers. 1601 Holland /’//rry II. 238 
For the most part they sort themselues by couples like man 
and wife. 1692 R. L’Estrange Josephus, Antiq. it. v. (1733) 
34 They had their times of talking, and sorting themselves 
together. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil j. x. (1840) 132 The 
people necessarily sorted themselves into families and tribes 
after the confusion of languages. 1760-72 H. Bkooke Pool 
o/Qual. (r8o9) IV. 55 The crowd had sorted themselves, the 
principals . . into one groupe, the j'oung men into another, and 
the fair maidens into another. 

b. To associate or consort with another or 
others. (Ch.ig.) Also with Now'tfrVi/. 

(freq. in 17th cent.). 

1579 TosisoN Calvin's Serin. Tim. lossis Vie see that 
S. Pauls meaning was by this word Common faith, to sort 
himself quietly with the rest. 1592 Conspir.for Pretended 
They., willingly sorted themselues in familiantie 
with such. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 36 Shall I.. sort my 
selfe with such as are enemies 7 1691 Wood A ih. Oxon. I. 
23 He found out Will.Tyndalein Germany, with whom fora 
time he sorted himself, a 1713 Ellwood Autohiog. (1714) 7 , 
I always sorted myself with Persons of Ingenuity, Temper- 
ance, and Sobriety. 1877 in Peacock Manley Gloss. 

13. To adapt, to fit, to make conformable to or 
with some thing or person. ' Now rare or Obs. 

(a) 1561 inTytler/ffif. Scot. (1864) III. 147 In sorting your 
entertainment to every person. 159S Gmdutne Conitn. 
Blauchardyn (1890) 216 It hath pleased G<^ to sorte our 
haps to our harts contentments. 1619 W. Sclatcr Exp. 
1 Thus. (1629) sog Gods precepts, .must be sorted to their 
seasons. 1822 itiNSUiE Land of Bums 235 _My auldcrary 
voice is better sorted to hammeart lilts than sic nnespnr^s. 

(l) SCSI SiiAKS. Tsoo Gent. i. iii. 63 My « something 
sorted with his wish. 1607 Dekkp.r & Webcter Str /. 
tVvalt n I! b Mv lookes (my loue) is sorted with my heart. 
1640 ". Pom. 0/ Rom II. 167 If I. were at arry 

time to bow unto the affection of a mortall wight, I should 
never chuse any other to sort my grcalnesse unthall. • 
fb. To bring to an end, effect, etc. Obs, 


, X59X Trottb, Raigne K, yohn (j6ii) 38 Now euery thing 
IS sorted to this end. Let's in. 1597 Certain Prayers in 
Liturgy Serv, Hliz. (1847) 677 Lord, ..who by thy mighty 
power sc^test to what effect thou %vilt the counsels and 
actions of all men. 163a Lithcow 'frav, 111. 117 The diutne 
Maiestie doth swey the moments of things, and sorteth them 
to P^^tnptory manner to..vnlooked fbr effects. 

f 14. To choose or select (time, opportunity, 
etc.) as fitting or suitable- Obs, 

Freq. passing into the sense of ‘to arrange, contrive, 
find, etc.' 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen, VI, ii. iiL 27 I’ll sort some other time 
to visit I'ou. 2592 KydaS*/. Trag, iv. iv, 103 They had sorted 
leasure, To take aduantage.,Upon my Sonne. 1624 Key- 
wood Gnnaik, iv. 193 The young man's father, who sorted 
opportuniiie to talke with his sonnc. 1634 — & Brome 
L^nc, Witches \\, H.*s Wks. 1874 IV. 192 What times hath 
she sorted for these journeyes? 

't’ b. To choose (a thing or person) from others, 
IS 9 X Shaks. Two Gent, in. ii, 92 Let vs Into the City 
presently l‘o sort some Gentlemen, well skil’d in Musicke. 
1592 — Row, ^ yul, IV. ii, 34 To helpe me sort such need- 
full ornaments. As you tblnke fit to furnish me. 2638 Ford 
Lady's Trial i. i. Ere now You might have sorted me in 
your resolves, Companion of your fortunes. 

15. To furnish, provide, or supply (a person, etc.) 
with (or of) something. In later use only Sc. 

2598 Barrett Theor, Warres l. i. 4 The strength of the 
Battaile is the armed Pike, so they be equally sorted with 
Harquebuze and^ Musket. Ibid, 11. i. 26 How would you 
haue a Companie sorted with weapons? 1600 Dvmmok 
Ireland{\^\gi 14 It is well sorted with woodes and playnes. 
X774 Keith /frt‘ xxvii, He tells them he's weel 

sorted now Of a* thing gude, and cheap, and new. 1825 
Jamieson Suppt, s.v., 1 can sort ye wi‘ a knife. 1898 Ld. E. 
Hamilton Mawkin xv. 200, I warrant we’ll sort you with 
another, and as good a yin too. 

16- Sc. and north, a. (Also with ?//.) To arrange 
or put in order; to put to rights in some respect, 

^ The leading variations of sense are more fully illustrated 
in the Eng, Dial, Diet, 

^ {a) 2827 Carlyle Germ. Rom, IV. 45 Mine host has already 
in my presence begun sorting the apartmentas if I were gone. 
X833 Loudon Encyct, Archil, §81 The whole [roofing) to 
be laid with a sufficient lap, and to be carefully sorted in 
courses (laid so as that the joints may form regular lines). 
2876 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘Get all your things 
soorted up/ collected together. 

absol, 2891 N. Dickson Kirk Beadle 109 The preacher re- 
turned to the church and found the beadle busy ‘ sorting up 
ij>) 2816 Scott Anti^.xMli, The provost’s gar'd the beacon 
light on the Halket-head be sorted up (that suld hae been 
sorted half a year syne). 2876 Whitehead Daft Davie, 
etc, X2J; The wick needed sorting, and the oil was low. 2877 
Fraser Wigtown 62 BeUher-.was once engaged sorting 
the lock of a cell in the Prison. 

(e) 28x6 Scott Atttig, xv, The powny hasna gane abune 
thirty mile the day;— Jock was sorting him up as I came 
ower by, 1816 — Old Mort, xxxvii, ‘ Ye may rely on your 
naig being weel sorted,* said Cuddle ; * I ken weel what be- 
langs to suppering a horse *. 2868 Verney Stone Edge vii, 
Lydia was out in the farmyard ‘sorting ’ the cows herself. 

(<i) 18x7 Lintoun Green 166 Nor he is Iiere lae sort me 
right. 2866 Miss Mulock Noble Li/e iv. 61 She lifted up 
the poor child, tenderly and carefully— shook his pillows 
and ‘sorted ’ him. 2890 Nisbet Bail up I xxviii, Let me 
sort you up a little. 

b. To deal effectively with (a person) by way 
of punishment, repression, etc. 

1815 Scott GnyM, xxxiii, Bid them bring up the prisoner 
— 1 trow I'll sort him. 28^- in Sc. and north dial, gloss, 
aries and texts. 1878 A. K. Hope My Schoolboy Fr, 265 
‘ I will sort this Ghost,* said Kennedy. 

17, In commercial use : To bring up to the usual 
stock or quantity. 

x88o Daily News 15 Nov, 3/5 The orders., arc merely to 
enable them to sort up sizes, 

in. 18. inlr. To suit, fit, or agree ; to be in 
harmony or conformity- Const- wtlh, + lo, or 
+ together. Now arch, 

{a) s^goSnAKS. Mlds, N. v. *.55 That is some Satire keene 
and critical), Not sorting with a nuptial! ceremonie,^ 2599 
^ Hen. Vy IV. i. 63 My name is Pistol call’d. King. It 
sorts well with your fiercenesse. 16x0 W. Folkingham A rt 
of Survey i, x, 33 Dry Marie series with moist Soilc^ 
a z6sz Broaie Queenes Exek. 1. 1, Wks. 2873 HI. 460 Their 
Petulances sort not with this place. 2699 Pepvs in Diary 
ff Corr. (1870) VI. 215 Of which book it would greatly sort 
with my Cofleciion that I had a copy. 2709 Pope Ess, 
Crit, 322 For difTrent styles with diffrent subjects soru 
1780 CowpER Progr, Error The text that sorts not with 
his darling whim, Though plain to others, is obscure to 
him. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 4 The ^mslness and awful- 
ness of a mere sea-view would ill sort with the other parts 
of the . . prospect. 2858 H. Bushnell Nature < 5 * S npernat, 
XI. (2864) 333 The miracles sort with the person of Christ 
and his mission. 2892 R- W. Church Oxford Movem. xu 
178 However ill it might sort with the current language of 


■oteslant controversy. ,, 

b) 2590 Greene Orl. Fur, Wks, (Rtidg.) 92 Mine emblem 

rteth to another sense. 2604 Bp. W, Barlow .Vh/w Conf, 
ampton Crt, 27 They appeared before his Maiesue, m 
jrky gownes, not in their Scbolaslical babilcs, sorting to 
eir degrees. 2652 Sir W, RawleigKs Ghost Pref,, A care- 
ss and pleasurable life, best sorting to our own desir«and 
□sualily- 1709 Mbs. Maklev Secret Menu (2720) II. 248 
it sorting to his Humour, wc will not ask thee to give 
m too diffusive a Brightness. ^ . . 

c) 1600 Holland Livy xliv. xxiv. 1185 A free alic and 

Kin*» were,., by nature, enemies that possibly could 
It sort together. 1642 Milton Refortn. \i, 285* 

I. s8 Wee see that our Ecclesiall and PoliticaU choj’ses 
ay consent and sort as well together. .as Christians, and 
•eeholders. „ - j 

f b. Without const- To be fittmg ; to accord ; 

be in place, to exist- Obs, 


2593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, ir. 1. 209 The Queene is comminc 
with a puissant Hoast. . . War, Why then it sorts, braue War- 
riors, let’s away. x6o6 — Tr. ^ Cr. i. i. 110 Where, 

fore not a field? Troy, Because not there; this womans 
answer Sorts. For womanish it is to be from thence. 2633 
Ford Broken H, i, i. Some one, fie is assur’d, may now or 
then (If opportunity but sort) preu.aile. 2C67 Milton P, L. 
viii. 384 Among unequals whatsocieiie Can sort, what bar- 
monie or true delight ? 

c. Sc. To come to an agreement or settlement; 
to come to terms {on something). 

2685 Peden in Walker LfeiiSzj) 95 If ye be pleased with 
the Wares, ..he and ye will soon sort on the Price. 2814 
Scott Wav. xviii, I cannot tell you precisely how they 
sorted ; but they agreed sae right that [etc.]. 

19. To associate, consort, go in company with 
others or together. (Cf. 12 b.) Also with awoiij; 
and without const. Now rare or dial, 

{a) 2592 Shaks. Ven. fy Ad. 689 Sometime he runs among 
a flock of sheep . . , And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer. 
26x2 Bacon Ess., Par. 4 r Childr. (Arb.) 274 The illiberality 
of Parents, .towards their children.. makes them sort with 
meane companie, 2685 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 37 If I 
should sort with another kind of Ministers. 1720 De Foe 
Capt, Singleton xiii. (2840) 228 He went over to Captain 
Avery, and sorted with his people. 2784 Co\vpcr Tiroc, 114 
Too careless often as our years proceed, What friends we 
sort with, or what books we read. 2805-6 Cary Dante, Inf, 
XV. 120 A company, with whom I may not sort, Approaches, 
x886 Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk, 695, I never don’t 
try vor to sort wi* my betters. 

iransf. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth iv. (1723) 193 
Nor do Metalls only sort and herd with Metalls in the 
Earth. 

(/’) x6or Holland Pliny I. 233 That willingly these little 
creatures will not sort together vnlesse they were coun- 
trimen as it were. Ibid. 278 What fowles soeuer haue 
crooked clawes sort not together in flocks. 2672 Eachard 
Hobbs* State Nat. 40 Men are apt to sort, to herd. 1709 
Mrs. Manley Secret Mew, (1720) II. 253 Thus adorn’d,*., 
what genteel. .Company would suffer him to sort among 
them ? xSip "N Papistry Storm'd He 

did dislike baith Pape and Deil; (Thir twa thegither sorlit 
weif). 

tSort, Z/.2 Sc. Obs. [ad. F. soriirj of doubtful 
origin.] tnir. To sally out; to make a sortie. 

2572 Bannatyne Jrftl. (1806) 248 They of Edinburgh 
cvme furth hors and fute. and they of Leyth also sorted. 
1584 Hudson Du Bartas* yudith vi. (x6o8) 93 The war- 
I riours strong, That kept the towne, now sorted forth in 
! throng, a 2600 .SV.**/ (Bannatyne Club) 25 Thay 
I sorlit from Hammilton upon the 23 day of Maij to pas 
towart Dumbartan. Ibid. 98 U'be same was so notifeit to 
the people of Edinburgh, that thair horsemen sortil. 
So*rtabIe, a. Obs, exc, dial. Also 6 sortible, 
9 dial, soortable. [a. F. sortable (15th cent.), or 
f, SOBT + -ABLE.] 

1 1. Suitable, appropriate ; fit or befitting. Usu. 
const, to (or unto), Obs, 

2586 Ferns Bias, Cenirie 339 To serue him in anye 
seruice or office, . . suche as be sortible to his degree. 2603 
Holland Plutarch's Mar, 1329 The Moone: which they 
seeing to be so subject togrowin^and decreasing,. -thought 
..to be sortable unto the mutability of the Daemons kinde. 
2621 Sanderson Serm, 1 . 196 There are generous and in* 
genuous and liberal employments, sortable to the greatest 
births and educations, 122663 Sir K, Dicby Priv.Mem, 
(1827) 17 Recreations,. sortable to their age- 2828 Scott 
Rob Roy xxxiv, It’s a pity his Excellency is a thought eldern. 
The like o’ yoursell,or my son Hamish, wad be nuur sortable 
in point of years. 

2. north, dial. Capable of going together. 

2642 Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) ixo In the cholse of good 
deales, ..that they bee sortable, i.e. all of one length, all of 
one breadth, and all of one thicknesse. 2876 Robinson 
WhitbyCloss. 180/1 Soortable, accordant or companionable. 

1 3. Of a cargo : Properly assorted ; composed of 
suitable sorts. Obs, 

z’jzj De Foe Tour Gt, Brit,, Scotl. 90 The Scots Merchants 
are at no Loss how to make up sortable Cargoes to send with 
their Ships to the Plantations. 1727 — Eng. Tradesm. viii. 
(1732) 1 , 84 When merchants send adventures to our British 
colonies, ’tis usual with them to make up to each factor what 
they call a sortable cargo, x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxvi, The 
facilities which Glasgow possessed of making up sortable 
cargoes for that market. 

Hence f So’rtably adv, Obs. 

2607 in Plomer Abstr.fr, Wills Eng. Printers iyepi) 42 
If.. Nicholas Bourne shall.. take so manie books, .sorteablie 
thorough out all my warehouses as they shall arise. 2^ 
Hieron Defence iii, 7 Shall not he who is a coheir with 
Christ at his table caiy himselfe sortably to the said person 
of coheir? 2612 Cotcr., Sortablement, sortably, fitly. 

+ So'rtal, rt* Obsr^ [f. Sort shii- + -al.] Of 
or belonging to a particular sort or kind. 

2690 Locke Hum, Und, in. iii. (1^5) 231 T’hat abstract 
Idea, which the General, or Sortal (if I may have leave so 
to call it from Sort, as I do General from Genus) Name 
stands for. _ _ 

+ Sortance* Obs,~-^ [f. Sort v?^ -f -ance.] 

Agreement, correspondence. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iv. i. xi Here doth hcc wish his 
Person, with such Powers As might bold sortance with his 
Qualitie, The which hee could not Icuie. 

II Sortant, a, rare’^. [F., pr. pple. oisortir 
Sort Of an angle: =SALTKNTa. 4. 

2842 Gwilt Archil. G\osz., Sortant Angle, the same as 
Salient Angle, -1 

SortalSon [£ Sort v.^i see -atjc»%] 

The action or process of arranging or sorting; 
arrangement, classification. 

2844 stk Rep. Dep. Kpr. Rec, 6 The sortation of them luxs 
been begun. 2B85 J. W. Hyde Royal Mail xi. 164 Thus it 
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SORTITION. 


wU be seen that the sortalion of letters is no mere mechanical 
process. 

attrib. 1899 J, A. Harvie-Brown {iitU\ On a Correct 
Colour Code or Sortation Code in Colours. 

Sorte, obs. form of Shout a. 

SorteTDrand, obs. form of Surtuhbrand. 
Sorted (sauted), ppL a. [f. Sort Cf. Ill- 
sorted a."] 

1. Picked, chosen, selected. 

*547 Pat, Rolls Irel, I.(x86i) 154 A convenient num- 
ber of .«;orted men for the relief of the Lord Deputy. 163* 
Heywood 2nd PI, Iron Age Ded., If you persist in the same 
opinion, when you shall spare some sorted houres to heare 
it read. 1839 Ure Did, Arts 812 The pure ore, or at least 
the very rich portion, called the sorted mine. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Vis. Poets cxcv, A company came up the aisle 
"With measured step and sorted smile. 

2. Assorted ; arranged, classified. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Past. Pref. (1721) I. 93 A curious 
Parterre of sorted Flowers. 1722 De Foe Cot. yack (1840) 
167 A sorted cargo of goods. 1784 Cowper Task iil 634 
Grateful mixture of well-match 'd And sorted hues, 1891 
Daily bleivs 2 Afar. 2/2 The sorted papers are thrown into 
different hoppers. 

Sortely, obs. form of Shortly adv. 

Sorter [f. Sort v ?- + -er.] 

1. One who sorts, arranges, selects, or classifies; 
esp, a wool-sorter. Also transf. 

*554 dci I Mary c. 7 § i Forcers of \Volles..and Sorters 
of Wofles. z$ 62 j. Heywood Prov. « 5 - Rfiigy, (1867) 201 The 
lounge is assinde, of woordes to be .sorter. 1758 Jortin 
Life Erasmus 1 . 48B It is plain More wrote it not— and., 
he says he was a sorter of that book. 1776 Adam Smith 
W.N. i. i. (1869) 1 . 12 The shepherd, the sorter of the wool, 
the wool-comber, or carder. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. 
iii. 96 The fingers of the sorter acquire by practice an 
e.\tTaordinar>» degree of sensitiveness. 1879 CetsselCs Teclin. 
Educ. IV. 339/2 Wool.. is.. divided into ‘sorts ’ or qualities 
by experienced sorters or staplers.* 
b. spec, A letter-sorter. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Sorter, (at the Post 
Office) that puts or Digests the Letters into Order or 
Method. X737 J. Chamberlayne St, Gt, Brit, ii. List 
Ofices (in G.P.O.] 6go Sorters 16, of which 14 have 50I. per 
An. and the two last 40I, x86x Wynter Soe, Bees 3 Others 
again, .carry the letters for the general delivery to the tables 
of the sorters. Forum (U.S.) Oct. 196 A sorter at the 

post-office, .may accidentally sort one letter of his own out 
of a million. 

2. With advs., as out. 

Life More inC. Wordsworth £'cc/. Biog.ixZii) II. 169, 

I was onlie a sorter out and placer of principall matters in 
the same (book] contained. x88z Insir.CensusCterksiyZ^^ 
65/3 Worsted Manufacture:, .Sorter out, Spinner. 

Hence Sorrfcership, the office or position of a 
letter-sorter. 

iB 36 Guide Civil Service 293 Competitive Examination 
for Female Sorterships in the General Post Office, London. 
Sorter, dial, or vulgar f. son oft Sort 8 c. 
t So'rtfuUy, adv, Olfs.-^^ [f. Sort sbfl In 
a suitable or appropriate manner. 

1606 Chapman Gent. Usher Plays 1873 I. 281 Euery thing 
About your house so sortfully disposde That.. One vice 
assists another. 

+ So*rtiary. Ohs. rare, [zd, med.h. sortiari- 
us, -a, f. L. sors, sort- Sort 

1. One who practises sortilege. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 333 Numa Fompilius, a ^lagidan 
or Sortiary not inferior to any. Ibid, 342 In France, the 
magicians, astrologers, sortiaries, sorcerers, wizzards, and 
witches were so numerous (etc.]. 

2. = Sortilege I i. 

1653 Gataker Vind. Annoi. yer. 3 No more then it is 
reqisite for one to be over-much seen in geomancie, palm- 
istrie, sortiarie, au'spicie, or aruspicie. 

|] Sortie {sp stT), sb. Also 7 sorti. £F. sortie 
a going out, etc., f. Ji 7 r/frSoRT z/. 2 ] 
fL (See quot. 1690 .) Ohs. 

1690? Evelyn Mundus Muliebtds -20 Sorti, a Ijttle Knot 
of small Ribbon, peeping out between the Pinner and 
Bonnet, c X69X Songs Poems Costume (Percy Soc.) 200 
Her shabbarons next I'll show, Her sortie, and patches of 
black. 

2. A dash, or sally by a besieged garrison npon an 
investing force. Freq. in phr. io make a soriie. 

X79S Seward Anted, II. 217 If the enemy.. thought fit to 
make any sortie from the town. 18x1 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) VII. 285 In case your sortie should 
succeed (which will place the war on its legs again in the 
best manner). 1843 Prescott Mexico vi. vi. (1864) 386 To 
repel the sorties, made. .by the militia of thecapital. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viiL § 9 A sortie from Dublin had already 
broken up Ormond’s siege of the capital. 

transf. 1827 Scott yrnl. 2 Jan,, The rheumatism, exas- 
perated by my sortie of yesterday, has seized on my. . knee. 
2831 Greville Mem, (1875) II. xiii. 119 She was mighty 
glorious about her sortie upon Lambton. 2859 Once a IVeek 
I. 455 He made a sortie from the box like a lion rushing 
into the circus. 

b. Without article. 

2845 D. Costello Tour Valley Meuse 156 Subterraneous 
passages, .used for sortie and retreat by the garrison of the 
c&sile. 

c. attrib., as sortie corvettef party, 

2887 Pall MallG. ii Jan. 2/1 , 1 am not. .aware that Ger- 
many.. proposes to employ ‘sortie corvettes’ in the absence 
of guns or submarine mines. 2896 Morrison Child yagow, 
The defeated sortie-party from Jago Court. 

3. a. A sally-port. b. An outlet ^of a river). 

1848 Lytton Harold xii. vii, Three sorties, wh^ce the 

defenders might sally, 2879 zg/A Cent, ii2X The Kalamas 
has its sortie opposite Corfu. 


II So’rtie, V, Also sorty-, [f. prec,] intr. To 
make a sortie; to sally. Hence Sortieing///. a. 

2872 Standard 27 Jan., Pressing on, the sortying party 
advanced up the heights. 2^9 iVestm. Gaz, 23 Nov. 7/2 
Unsuccessful attempts to sortie are supposed to have been 
made. 3^04 Dai/j* Chron, 2$ May ^/i To cover the move- 
ments of the sortieing force. 

Sortileg'e^ (s^’Jtiled5). Also 5 sortylege. 
[a. OP, sorli/ege (mod.F, soniHg^e, = lt., Sp,, Fg. 
sorltlegid). Or ad. med.L. sorlilegium, f, L. sorli- 
legiist see next.] 

1. The practice of casting lots in order to decide 
something or to forecast the future ; divination 
based on this procedure or performed in some other 
way; f sorcery, magic, witchcraft. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 43 In hat ilond ts sorti- 
lege and wicchecraft i-vsed. For wommen here sellih schip- 
men wynde. 2430-40^ Lvdg. Bochas xi, iv. (1554) 142 He 
delited most..In sortilege and in sorcery'e. 2483CAXTON 
Cato F ij. This cursyd synne of sortylege baboundeth more 
in wymmen than in men. 2546 Bale Eng. Votaries i. 35 b. 
He sett vp a great scole at Caunterburye. .and taught 
them,. the art Magyck, Sortilege, Physnomye. 1584 R. 
Scot Discov, IVitc/icr. xi. x. (1886) 159 The cousening art 
of sortilege or lotarie. 2730 Bailey (fob), Sortilege, a 
Soothsaying Or Divination by Lots ; also an Electing by 
casting of Lots. 1830 Scott Demonot. ii. 66 They en- 
deavoured by sortilege, .to find as it were a b>Toad to the 
secrets of futurity, 2850 Merivale Rom. Emp. vi. (1865) 
L 275 Three times, he related, had lots been drawn ;. . each 
time be had owed bis life to the chance of sortilege.^ 2881 
Stanley Christ. Instit. v. 87 Signs of what most Christians 
now would regard as mere remnants of sortilege andsorcery. 

2. An act or instance of divining, choosing, or 
deciding by the drawing or casting of lots. 

2600 Holland Lity xliv. xxii. 1183 As the gods in favour 
have^ directed this sortilege, so they will bee present and 
propitious unto mee. 2795 W^the Decis. 104 Another 
lottery, according to which the destiny of every ticket ought 
to have been decided by a single .sortilege. 1819 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxxvii, A woman infamous for sortileges and for 
witcheries. 1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 282 All treasonable as- 
sumptions. .commenced in the hopes inspired by auguries, 
prophecies, or sortileges. 2868 Milman St, Pauls ii. 20 
All sortileges, auspices, divinations, and other works of the 
devil, were forbidden. 

Sortilege ra7-e. [ad. L. sortileg-ns diviner, 
fortune-teller, f. sort; sors \oi+legere to choose. 
Cf. obs. F. sortilegue. It, Sp., Pg. sorli/ego,'] One 
who practises divination or sorcery. 

2483 Caxton Cato Contents ivb, Ageynst them that ben 
sortileges of herbes and of wrj’lynges for to hele men or 
horses. Ibid. F J b, To the ende that none scitc feythe to 
sortyleges ne to deuyners. 1855 Milman Lai. Ckr, V, xi, 
ix. 253 He is a sortilege, and consults diviners and fortune- 
tellers. 

So'rtileger. Now rare. Also 5 sortyloger, 
-leger. [Hee prec. .md -eb. The form in -/a^er 
is based upon the med.L. sortilogus for soriilegns.'] 
One who divines, chooses, or settles by drawing 
lots or otherwise ; a diviner, fortune-teller. 

e 2400 Afol. Loll. 54 Fraudars, misdoars, sortylogers. 
Ibid. 97 Sorlilegeris, and oher are put in he general sen- 
tens and cursing of h® kirk. 2483 Caxton Cato F ij, Often 
God permytteth and suffreth that, that the sortylegers and 
devynours maken to come, 2635 Heywood Ilierarchy 1, 
Comm, 47 We read of three sorts of these SortUegers or 
Fortune-lellers, Ibid. vii. Comm. 473 Now to speake of 
those Sortilegers and the effects of their Art. 1864 A. 
Leighton Myst. Leg. Edinb. (x886) 224 All which signs 
seemed only the opportunity of the devout sortileger, who 
put her hand upon the Bible. 

Sortile’g^C, rare. [f. Sortilege 1 -e -ic.] 
Dependent upon divination or sortilege, 

1896 lytk Ann. Ref. Bureau Amer. EihnoL I. 259 The 
warfare of the Seri is largely sortilegic. 

Sortile’gions, a, ? Obs. £f. Sortilege i or 
SORTILEGY.] Of the nature of, relating to or con- 
nected with, sortilege, 

2603 Sir C. Hevdon yud. Asirol. i, 12 Diuinations that 
were meercly superstitious, sortilcgious, and diuellish. 2652 
Gaule Magasirom. 29 But were all they of Babylon solely 
and wholly trained up to this sortilcgious trade? a 27x7 
Daubrez Rev. (Lancaster, 1730) 46 Horace. .makes their 
fjT, frogs) Blood an Ingredient in sortilcgious Charms. 

Sortilegist. rare ^^. [f. Sortilege ^ + -isr.] 
One who arranges the drawing of lots. 

286s Reader 2s^o\'. 598/1 This college sortilegist pre- 
tended to be much annoyed at the result he had taken such 
pains to procure. 

|] Sortile'gium. rare. =Sortilegt 2. 

1858 Bailct Age 65 Suppose we try a sortilegium, eb ? 
Sortilegy (spJtidedji, s^utiledi^i). Also 4-5 
sortelegye, -legie (-logio), 6 sortilegie, 7 -ligie. 
[ad. med.L. sortilegi-um : see Sortilege 1,] 

1. Divination by the casting or drawing of lots 
or otherwise; = Sortilege ' i. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 4** Oft gjded w^ this 
brood,. .ForMcrlyns prophecie,Andofle for sortelogie [v.r. 
sortelegie]. 2584 R, Scot H*Y/cAcr.xni. xxix.(i8S6) 
278 The Acg^'pfjansJagg/mg witchcraft or Sort/legie. j68o 
C. Nesse Ch. Hist. 269 He had by bis sortilegy, or raUier 
sorcery, found out his lucky day, 2839 De Quincey 
Superst. Wks. 2853 III. 307 That iiu^e of sortilegy which 
is conducted by throwing open pri\*iledged books at ran- 
dom. 2883 J. Payn Thicker than IVater xxviii, Miss 
Blithers the elder, who believed in sortilegy, 
with a tract, drawn at random from a whole sheaf ol tnem, 

2. An act or instance of this; =sSobtilece 2 .^ 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig.Med. i. § x8, 39 Even in sorti. j 


legjes and matters of greatest uncertainty, there is a setled 
and preordered course of effects. 1656 S. Holland Zara 
(1719) 28 When that venerable Quack sold his Breihrens 
lives (by^a Sortiligie) to save his ov/n. 

Soirifiug' vbl. sb. Also 4-5 sortyng, 

5 Sc, -en, 6 soorting. [f. Sort v,'^ -f -ing L] 

1, The action of the vb., in various senses ; 
arrangement, classification. 

c 2358 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 561 Will’o Randman 
pro pylyng et sortyng lane. 2485 Act i Hen. k 7 /,c. xo 
§ 7 The same Wollc shuld be.. dene wounde, wilhoute any 
sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 2494 Acc, Ld.Higk Treas. 
^cot. l, 248 Giffyne for sorlen of the tymmyr in the jard, 
d. 3$^ Act I Mary c. 7 § i The. .principall grounde 
of Cloihmaking ys the true sorting of Wolles. 2599 B, 
CynihieCs Rev. y. iv. It is the sorting, and the 
dividing,.. and the decocting, that makes the fumigation. 
2625 niARKHAM Souldier's Accid. 1 For the Sorting of 
Armes, it is a good proportion to haue a Companie equally 
compounded of Armed men and Shot. 2690 Locke Hum. 
Und. HI. iii. (1695) 230 The Essences of the sorts of Things, 
and consequently the sorting of Things, is the Workman- 
ship of the Understanding. 1711 Addison Sped. No. zo 
P6 The sorting of a Suit of Ribbons. 2765 Phil, Trans. 
LV.205 In sorting, theskain tobe examined is put upon the 
hook. 2856 De Quincey in ‘ H. A. Page* Life (1877) II. 
xvii. 51 The separation and sorUng of such innumerable 
papers. 2892 Ai/tet^um 23 Apr. 530/1 We have, .a little 
loo much mere sorting of the varied intellectual maleriaL 

2, With a and pi. An instance of this. 

s6st CoTGK.,Ass(Triissement , . . a sorting,or suiting of things 
together, 2764 Museum Rust, II, 38, I divide my fruit 
into three several sorts. . ; from these three sortings I have 
..six several kinds of cj’der. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 812 'i he 
substances.. undergo another sorting, \v\t\\ greater or less 
care. 2871 Carlyle in Mrs. CIs Lett. (1883) II. sfe He 
did for me all manner of. .summaries, copjdngs, sortings, 
b. Sc. An assortment, supply, stock. 
a 1779 D. Graham Leper tlu Taylor i. Writ. 1883 II. 116 
Poor Sandy went home with a skinful of terror, and a sorting 
of sore bones. 

3 , With advs., as out, up. 

1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 76 Then came a sorting out 
of the juniors from the seniors, Daily News x6 Dec. 6/4 
The higher prices. .have caused a little more sorting up 
4 u atlrih., as soi'littg-aclion ; sorting-boom, 
f -cloth, *}• kersey, -machine (see quots.). 

Also, in recent use, with advs., as sorling-eut infuenee, 
sorting.vp business, order, trade, etc. 

1897 Geogr. yml. IX. 278 One of the most remarkable 
phenomena attending the distribution of earthy materials 
by wind (or water) is the ^sorting action exercised by the 
fluid, 2^7 Lumberman'' s Gaz. 8 Dec, 362 There U a system 
of ‘ *sorting booms’ by which the logs, each bearing a dis- 
tinguishing mark, are distributed to their several owner- 
ships. 2593 ird Rep, Hist. MSS, Comm, 7/r Wool/en 
cloths, .called vesse 5 ,..park cloths, or ^sorting cloths made 
in Somersetshire. 2674 jEAKE/?r///;, (1696) 68 One Sack 
of WoolL.is accompted to make 4. Standard Clothes of 
clean Wooll called sorting Clothes. 2847 Sorting- 

cloths, a kind of short cloths, with a blue selvage on botii 
sides of the lists, made in the Eastern counties. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Soriing-Kersie5, a sort of Cloth so 
call'd. 287s Knight Diet, Meek. 2246/2 •Sorling-mx^hine 
..for gaging leather strips as they are cut from the hide to 
certain regulated sizes. 

b. In the sense ' in, at, or on which sorting is 
done^ as sorting-hoard, house, office, siding, etc. 

1766ENTICK IV, 191 In w’hich is one of the sorting 

bou.ses, under the complrolment of the general penny-post. 
2852 j. Milne Axttobiog. iv. 109 Aberdeen has become 
what IS termed asortingoffice, 1885 Bowman Stmict. JVool 
Fibre 358 Sorting-board, the table on which wool is sotted. 
2899 Daily News 4 Mar, 3/2 At Woodford there are ex- 
tensive sorting sidings. 

SoTting, ppl. a, [f. Sort + -ikg 2.J 

1. That corresponds, agrees, or suits (Avith others 
of the same class or kind). 

*535 IVardr. Nath. Arragon 24 In Camden Misc. Ill, 
Item, fyve peels of banginges of tapistrj'e soorting. 1547 
Hart, MS. 24^ A, If. 38 Nyne peces sorting.., every of 
iheym lyned with Canvas, 

2, That sorts, arranges, or classifies. 

29x2 Civil Service Year Bk. 61 The.. pay of a Sorting 
Clerk and Telegraphist. 

fSortise, z/. Ohs.'"'^ [f. OF. r(7r//jj-, lengthened 
stem of jfirftVSoRTZ'.t] irans. To acquire, obtain. 

2474 Caxton Ckesse iv. ii. But whan he is ones meuyd 
fro his propre place,. .than he sqrliseth the nature 01 the 
comyn peple, and thus by good right he hath in hym self 
the nature of aL - - i- 

Sortition (spjti'Jan). [ad. L. soriUio, f. sor- 
iiri to cast or draw lots.] 

1, The casting or drawing of lots; selection, 
choice, or determination by lot. 

*597 J- King On yonas (16x8) 120 For so doth TiR^y 
define Sortition, that it is nothing else but hap-hazard. 2^ 
^Serm. 24 Mar. ir Some reigne by vsurpation,^some 
acquisition,.. some by sortition or augurie. 2659 
On Ps.xvl 5 The old way of sortition was by staves or r^s. 
1790 Burke Fr. Re-v. 74 No mode of election o^Ming in 
the spirit of sortition or rotation.^ 2849 
xliv. V. 371 The principle of sortition or choice b> ^ * 
never applied., to all offices at Athens. 1BS6Q. 

In a cc?Uin Arcadian state .sortition superseded 

2 . With a and pi. An act orinsfa/?cc of deter 

..cast lots uiMn thy *who5e SCTipturcs 

not 1^0 much inrich them.asglonfie t , t6-u\n4th RcP. 

Hist. oido. com/m W 7 sortitions to private re?i- 

W '• 
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27s The scourging, the crowning with thorns, and the sorti- | 
tion or the garments. 1887 Miss Betha.m.Edwards AV;r/<i/ 
Kit! IVanted I. xiv. igo The transfer of the property, by a 
distribution, sortition, or otherwise. 

+ 3. An allotted share or portion. Ohs. 

X67X [R. MacWard] True Nomonf, go The Lords People 
.., whether. .termed__.. lots, in order to their respective 
Pastors, whose sortitions, and divisions they are, or as being 
Gods heritage. 

Sortli, obs. form of Shortly adv. 

+ So'rtly, a. Obs. rare. [f. Sort sbfi + -lt L] 

1. Of articles ; That correspond or form a set. 

»4S9 Fusion Lett. 1. 474, iiij. platers, parcell of ix. platers 
not sortely. Hid., v. platers, not sortely. 

' 2. Appropriate ; suitable. 

1570 Wit d- Science (1 848] 46 Whereby I trust by my good 
Endever To that good Ladye, so sweete and so sortlye, A 
maryage betwene them ye shall see shortlye. 

t Sortly, adv, (Sbs, rare, [f. Sort + -ly2,] 
So as to agree or correspond; correspondingly, 
equally. 

CISS7 Abp. Parker Ps, cxiv. Pref., Here letters all so 
sortely bound do shew in mysterie Eternall health may sure 
be found in scripture totally. 1566— Corr. (Parker Soc.) 
278 They be counted sortly learned with the best of them. 

t So'rtment. Obs, [f. Sort v ,^ + -ment. Cf. 

It. sortimento^ 

1. The action or process of sorting, separating, 
or arranging; sortation, classification, 

1598 Barret Theor, IVarres 6g The due sortement and 
matching of these weapons to offend, and defend. 1622 F. 
Markham Bk. IVar v. iii. 170 The iust number of the 
Army, together with the true sortmcnt and division of cuery 
weapon. 17SS in Jomnsok. 1778 Pryce 233 

Whtn it comes to grass they make a sortment of the larger 
stones from the smaller. 

2. A collection of assorted goods or articles; a 
sorted set or lot ; an assortment. 

1621 in Foster Eng, FactorUs Tnii. (1906) I. 326 To write 
the bymarke of the sortement of every chest. 1657 in 
Thurloe's St. Papers (1742) VI. 56 In March we expected 
most of our chicfe merchants to come out for their caster 
sortment, against which tyme I desired you would be 
pleased to give orders at Freshford. 1719 W. Wood Survey 
Trade ^^6 Manufacturing and making up proper Sortments 
of Goods'. 2766 T, Brooks Coins E. /tidies ty Tlie finest 
Hysons, and all other Sortments of the Green*Teas. 
b. irons/, A set or number of persons. 

17x0 MiLnouRNB Mens. Resist. 4 When a sortment of 
priests, as he with a peculiar elegance, expresses it, en* 
deavour to bully us into .slavery. 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot 
of Qual. (1809) II. 39 A hundred and fifty visits, ..and 
through such a sortment too, as your mercers say. 

C. A kind or class of things. 

1718 Quincy Conipl. Disp. 8 The Lightness of this Sort- 
ment of Matter. X720 — in P/iil. Trans. XXXI. 76 Thus for 
all cutaneous Foulnesses.. the Cinnabar, the ,/Ethiops, and 
all of that Sortment are in readiness. 

Sorty (sp'Jti), ii. coUoq, [f. Sort .f^.2 + -y. Cf, 
WFris. soartich of a good sort,] 

1. Of one kind or sort; similar, alike, 

1885 Field XI Dec. 845/1 Mr. W, Wheeler's cup pigs were 
..not quite sorty as to hair, but otherwise a good lot. 

2. Consisting of various sorts; mixed. 

2899 Daily Nexus 3 July 9/7 Phipps,.. usually driving 
blacks, has got togetlier a very ‘sorly* team composed of a 
skewbald, a chestnut, and bays, a 1904 in Eng, Dial. Diet. 
S.V., The water is very sorty this morning — it is much 
colder at the bottom than on the top. 

II Sorus ^ (soa'riJs). PI. sori (sos'rai). [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. treupoy heap,] 

1 . Bot, A cluster of capsules or spore-cases on 
the under surface of fern-leaves. 

1832 Lindley Inirod. Bot. i. iii. 196 In a third tribe the 
sori occupy tlie whole of the under surface of the frond. 
1857 "T* Moore Handbk, Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 8 The part of 
the vein on which the sorus is seated. x8;^6 Harley Royle's 
Mai. Med. 360 Sori elliptical, imbedded in the substance of 
the tballus, concave on one side. 

2. A similar formation in algje, lichens, or fungi. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 266/2 The term sorus is some- 

times applied to mere collections of spores or granules, as 
seen in many Alg®, of which Delesseria alata and D. 
sinuosa are examples. 1874 Cooke Fungi 38 The pustules, 
or sori, break through the cuticle in a similar manner. 

t Sorus -, obs. variant of SoEA, 

177s A. Burnaby Trav. 25 They went put into an 
adjoining marsh to catch soruses...The sorus is not known 
to be in Virginia, except for about six weeks from the latter 
end of September. ^ 

II SOTy, sb. Obs, [L. Sdty, ad. Gr. awpv, Cf. 

Sp. and It, sort.'] A kind of mineral ore yielding 
vitriol; one or other kind of vitriol. 

• x6ox Holland Pliny^ II. 510 As for Sory, that which is 
brought out of yEgypt is counted best, and farre better than 
the Cyprian, Spanish, or African. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
DisP. xiii. 27 Many efficacious Poysons also are drawn 
from^Iinerals,..as Quick-silver, red Lead, Parget, Vitriol, 
Sory, Sandarach [etc.]. [1728 Bailey, Sory, a kind of 

Mineral, a sort of Vitriol made of Chalciiis or Cadmia. 
xS’S-s* in Webster. Hence in later Diets.] 

•f Sory, O' Obs. rare. Also soory, sowry. [f. 
Sore + -y, or ad. ON. saurigrQslSw. sSrog/i).] 


Filthy, dirty. . , ' , . 

- ei440 Prawt- Parv. 465/1 Soory, or defowlyd yn sowr or 
fylthe.., cenosns, cenulenlus. /iirf. 466/2 Sowry, or de. 
hrwlyd wythe fylthe. 

T Sor^ul, obs. var. Sorrowful a. 

Prob. due to confusion with wp" SoKRy«. . 

c IS50 H. Lloyd Treas. Health c ij, Sorj’ful syghcs^in 
Sharpe agewes be to be fearyd. JS95 DALRVsirix Ir. Leslie s 


(S.T.S.) IL 23g Quhilke maid the king sa 
soryfull. .that [etc.]. 

Soryp, obs. form of Syrup. 

Sose, obs. form of Suss sb. 
tSosh. Obs.-^ [Imitative. Cf. Soss Ji 5 . 2 ] 
A dull, heavy sound ; a thud ; = Soss yi .2 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 8, I fell with a 
sosh in the Valley below. 

Soskin, variant of Suskin. 

So so, SO~SO (spu,S( 3 ti), adv, and a. (sb.). Also 
6 soo soo, SOSO, 6-9 so, so, 9 Sc, saesae, [So 
adv, Cf, G. so sOf Du, zoo zoo^ WFris. sa sa^ in 
similar use.] 

For sOf sOf as a mere exclamation, see So adv, 5 c. 

A. adv. In an indifferent, mediocre, or passable 
manner or degree ; indifferently, not quite satis- 
factorily ; a. With verbs. 

1530 Palsgr. 842/1 So so, tellement queUement. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Luke vi. 73 b. This ihyng, the 
pharisees could soso awaie withall, because it was a tliy ng . . 
of the common vsage. 1553 Respublica 647 My ladie, howe 
doeyoue? Respttb. Even so so, people. 1598 Grf.newcy 
Tacitus^ Ann, xil. x. (1622) 171 His wife. .endured the first 
flight so so, for feare of the enemy and loue of hir husband. 
x6;jS Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 318 Villerius Bathurst e Coll. 
Trin. (spoke] well, Philippus Clarke e Ck)ll Magd. so so. 
1872 Rontlcdge's Ev. Boys Ann. 579/1 ‘And you have suc- 
ceeded, fairljj?' *So*so,‘ he answered. 1877 H. James 
American vii. t 20 ‘And are you enjoying it?'. .‘Oh, so- 
so,* he answered. 

b. With pa. pples., ppl. adjs., and adjs. 

*53* St. Papers Hen. VII VII. ^6 The said old Abbot 
of Ferfa, reconcyled soo soo to the Pope, hath been of late 
at Rome. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 65 See- 
yng the place to be so*so commodious for one to preache the 
ghospel in, 1600 Siiaks. A.V.L. v. i. 20 Clo, Art rich? 
Will, Faith sir, so, so. 1828 Scott yrnl. 30 Jan , Am I 
satisfied with my exertions? Soso. iB6x Whyte Melville 
Market Harb. 41 ‘I suppose you are very well mounted 
yourself? ’ * So-so,* was the reply. 

e. With but, 

1578 Timme Calvin ott Gen, 276 Seeing the Canaanites 
maintained their life but so so. a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 
151 To see the stipend duly paid , which yet was but soso 
performed by him. 1720 C. Siiadwell Sham Prince v. i, 
And so we stitch up one another, and do but .so so at the 
best. 1762 Crazy Tales 110 They pass their summers but 
so so, Drinking as long as they are able. 1820 Hogg Bridal 
of Potmood xvi, The^ ktn^ asked. .bow he had passed the 
night— he thanked his majesty, and said he had been but 
so so. 

B. adj. Indifferent, mediocre, of middling 
quality; neither very good nor very bad, but usu. 
inclining towards bad. Freq, with but, 

1. Of things : a. In predicative use. 

(a) 1542 Udall Erasm. ApopJu 313 b, The maister of the 
feaste had sette upon the table wyne that was but easie and 
soso. 1576 Fleming /^anopt. Epist, 120 If our fortune bee 
but so so, indifferent (I meane). 1616 R. C. Times* If^histle 
(1871) 63 Your white or Clarret Is but so soj he cares not 
greatly for It. 2682 D’Urkey BntleVs Ghost 135 Doubling 
their luck would be but so-so, And that it would disgrace 
them all (etc.]. 1827 De Quincey Afwnfc/' VVks. 1854 IV. 

Q It is no disparagement to say, that his performance was 
but so-so. 

(^) *S9* Starry tr. Caftan's Geomancie 128 It is so-so 
for the ayre, for it will raine often times. i6n Cotgr., 
fairish, reasonably faire. passable, so so. 2654 
Whitlock Zooiomia 260 These Elements to Books Com- 
posure go. Some good, some bad, and some So, So. 17x2 
Swift Jml, to Stella x8 Nov., I din^ there t'other day,., 
and our meat and drink was very so so. 1771 Goldsm. 
Haunch of Venison 9 As in some Irish houses, wliere things 
are so so, One gammon of bacon bangs up for a show, 
1820 Bvron Blues u. 77 The taste of the actors at best is 
so so, 1862 Thackeray Philip xvi. Her pianoforte playing 
is very so-so indeed. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. v. go 
My wish is great, my power is only so-so. 
b Used attributivcly. 

1767 Woman of Fashion II. 48 You will, I fear, make 
but a so so Figure, as that domestic Animal, a Husband. 
1788 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Peter's Pension Wks. 1812 II. 18 
Your man-traps, .have had but so-so luck. ^1837 Barham 
Ingot. Leg. Ser, 1. Grey Dolphin, After leading but a so-so 
life. 2862 Burgon Letters from Rome 260 Acies of so-so 
statues, and nameless busts. 1899 A. Werner Ca// Locusts 
279 Having got together some very so-so writing materials 
Contb. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xviii, Very so-so looking 
strawberries. 

2 . Of persons: a. In respect of ability, char- 
acter, position, appearance, etc. 

1608 Bp. Andrcwes Serm. (1841) II. 224 They that have not 
greatly gone astray, are but even so so.^ r663 Killicrew 
/'arson's iVedding i. ii. Ay marry, . .Ibis is a husband,., 
and none of your so-so husbands. r67S Cottoh Bur. 
Usque upon B. r to llicy pretty passable are though (Thank 
Jove) the Children are so so. ryys Mme. D Arblay harly 
Diary (tSSgl II. 57 Mrs. Harris— a so-so sort of svoman. 
1823 Byron Jwxn xiii. Ixxxii, I've seen.. a so-so matron 
boldly fight Her way back to the world. 1864 Realm 22 
June 2 No one can deny that among the clergy there is more 
than a fair percentage of very so-so people. - ' ' 

b. In respect of health or physical condition. 

a 1592 Greene Jos. HLVOa. (Rtidg.l 194 Our king is well, 
our queen soso. 1662 /. Wilson Cheats i. v, M. D. I am 
afraid you are not well Sir. Sc. Yes— I am so, so. 2731 
Genii. Mag. I. 349 Howe’er it is. I scarcely know, I find 
myself but just so so. trSoo W. B. Rhodes Bomb. pur. i. 
{1830) 7 We are but middling— that is but so so. 2838 
Dickens 0 . T-.vist xvii, ‘Hoping you find yourself well, 
sir I' ‘So-so, Mrs. Mann.* replied the beadle. 2857 Hughes 
Tom Brown it. v, ‘How 's he?’. .‘So, so; rather done, I 
think, since his last fall.’ 

c. In respect of soberness. j 


rSoo Malkin G// Bias ii. iv. f 4.We drank hard, and re- 
turned, .in a pretty pickle, that is to say, so-so in the uuner 
story. I8r8 Keats Ac//. Wks. 1669 HI. 158 Rice maybegin 
to crow, for he got a little so-so at a party of Ids, and was 
none Ihe worse for it the next morning. 

3 . Marked by the excessive use of ‘ so ’ in writings 
or speech. 

a rSoo Pecge A need. Eng. Laug. (1814) =17 Our Cockney 
however, may be supported in this his so-so language bv 
respectable Historians. £. 1. 


Hence So-so-so a, {iionce-tiseb) 

1768 Mme. D’Arblav Early Diary (1889) I. 21 We had a 
la^e party to the Assembly on Monday, whicli was so-so-so, 
So-SOlSil, a. Also so-so -ish. [f. tso-so.J Some- 
what so-so ; rather indifferent. 

2835 Tail's Mag. 11. 475 An imitation of. .an old Scotch 
o so-so-ish. 1847 Hlustr. Land. News 4 Sept 

158/2 The jumping was only so-so-ish. 1888 FARjEoxtlftrer 
/•arebrother xiii, 1 like him, just a little, in a so.soish way. 
Hence So-soishly adv. 

Civil Eng. f,- Arch. yrnl. V. 236/2 Many. .views 
being uninteresting m subject,. . and but \txy so-soishly 
engraved. 


tSospire. Obs.-^ [prob. ad. It. sos^ira: see 
Suspire ji.] A sigh. 

*575 Laneiiam Lett. (1871) 60 With my spani.sh sospires, 
my french beighes. 

'h Sospital, a, Obs,~~° [ad. L. sospildlist f* 
sosfii-^ sospes safe, unhurt.] (See quot.) Also 
t Sospitation (cf. next). 

i^SS.Blount Glossogr,, Sospital, . . that is cause of health ; 
medicinable, wholsom, safe, free from danger. 1658 Phil- 
lips, Sospitation, a keeping safe, and in liealtb, a pre- 
serving from danger. 


tSospitator. Ohs,-^ [a. L. sospi/ator, f. 
sospitare lo save : see prec.] A saviour, deliverer. 

1643 Trapp Comm. Gen, xl, 20 In honour of God, our 
Sospitator, for h; • mercy in our creation. 


Soss, sb,^ Nowrf/rz/. Also 5 sos, soos, 6 sose, 
6-7 sosse. [? Imitative of the sound of lapping.] 
1. fa. (See quots.) Obs. rare. 

In many English dialecis soss is used as a call to dogs 
and pigs at feeding-time. 
c\\e,o Promp. Parv. 465 Sos, howndysmeie,. 

1530 Palsgr 273/1 Sosse or a rewarde for houndes, whan 
they have taken their game, hvuee, 

^ b. Sc, and dial. A sloppy mess or mixture ; a 
dish of food having this character, 

X69X Ray N. Co. Words (cd. p) 66 A Soss, a mucky Puddle. 
a 1728 Kennett AISS. (Halliw,), Of any one that mixes 
several slops, or makes any place wet and diiiy, we .say 
in Kent, ho makes n soss. iBoz Sihbalo Chton. S, P, 
IV. CI0S.S., Soss, a large dish of flummery. 2842 J. Aiton 
Domesi. Eeon, (1857) 128 lea sosses ought not to be en- 
dured in the manse kitchen..: porridge is infinitely prefer- 
able. X847 Chambers TradiU Edinb. 164 Lucky could 
furnish forth a soss— that is stew. x886 S. Ir, Line, Gloss, 
137 You mak such sosscs, for all the world like pigs. 

24, A sloven, slut, or slattern, 

26XX CoTCR., Halcbri'da,,,a. luske, a slouch; a sosse. 
190X in Eng, Dial. Did, s.v., A bonny soss o' a wife 
Nancy Taylor 'ud mak' I 


Soss (s^s), sb.'^ Chiefly dial, [Imitative ; cf. 
Soss v.^ and Sosh,] 

1. The sound made by a heavy, soft body falling 
upon or otherwise coming in contact with a sur- 
face ; a heavy, awkward fall. Chiefly in the ])hr. 


•wilh a soss. 

X718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr, in. iii, And wi' a soss 
aboon theclaiths Ilk ane their gifts down flang. X796W. H. 
Marshall Vvrksh, (cd. 2) II. 346 * To fall with a soss,’ lo 
fall plumb. x8o2 Siobald Chron. S. P. IV. Gloss., Soss, 
noise made by the fall of somclliintr heavy and soft. xBzs- 
in northern glossaries, etc. \gox\.y\\oxxYy.EariGalloxuay 
Sk. 59/2 Sandy came and sat down with a * soss ’ on n chest 
by her bedside. 

2. The sound made by impact upon water. 
x88s Pall Mall G. 5 May 4/1 T he soss., soss of her bows 
as she ‘punches’ the waves asunder. 

Soss, variant of Sasse Obs, 

Soss, "v?- Now north, dial, and .Sr. [f. Soss sb.^ 

1. irans. To make foul or dirty. 

*SS7 T ussER joo Points Husb. Ixxii, Their milke slapt in 
corners, their cteame al lo sost. 1573 — Husb. (1878) 106 
Her milke pan and creame pot, so .slabbered and so^t. 
b. ? To clrcncb, soak. 

1587 Mh'r, Mag., Brennus ix, The cause why so God 
Neptune did me tosse; Why boyling Seas with burges so 
me sosse. 

2. intr. To splash in mud or dirt. 

Also Sc., to make or use slopm* food or other mes«tes. 

X57S Gamin, Curton 1. iv. 2O Cham faine a-biode lo dyg 
and delue, in water, myre and claye,Sosbin£; and jiossing in 
the durle. X876 C. C. 'P.obxusou' M td-Yks CioiS. xix/z 
Soss, to. .tread heavily— implying a'forccful yielding lo 
pressure, as when. .the feet plash through it {sc. mud). 

3. trails. To lap or lick up. Also wilh up, 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence,^ Eunuch v. iv, They will 

slabber & sosse up browne bread in pottage. 1703 Thoresby 
Lei, to Ray, Sosse, XK, (a word] proper to dogs. I78x-in 
northern dial, glossaries. 289Z hi. C. K. Morris Yorksh, 
Folk-7'alk 375 * 1 ” dog 's sossin all V cal milk, 
lienee So’ssing vbl. sb. 

x8*4 Scott Si. Ronan's xxxil, A wheen cork-hended, 
barmy-brained gowks ! that wunna let puir folk sac inuckle 
as die in quiet, wi’ their sossings and their scopings. 

Soss, ttlk Now dial, and .5V. [Cf, Soss sb.^\ 

■ 1 1- irans. To put up so as lo rest softly. Ohs, 
17x1 Swift Jrnl, to Stella 10 March, I went to-day into 
the City, but in a coach, and sossed up my leg on ibc seal. 


soss. 
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f 2 . intr^ To move gently; to lounge lazily. Obs. 

X71X Swift JruL io Stella 7 June, Vcs, yes, 1 remember 
Beresied's bridge; the coach sos^es up and down as one 
goes that way. 1723 — Stella at U'ood Park ^l\sc, 1735 
V. 509 Poor Stella must pack off to Town:.. From whole- 
some Exercise and Air, To sossing in an easy Chair. 

3 . To fall with a thud or heavy impact. Also 
in Mining. 

1789 Davidson Seasons 100 Providence oft gels into one 
scale, To keep the proper poise, when easfa’ bliss, Into the 
other, sosses, overpondVous, 1823 Jamieson Supj>l.^ To 
Soss, to fall down as a dead weight, to come to the ground 
as it were all in a piece. x883Gri:sley Gloss. CoaUm. 230 
Sos, to sink into the floor under great pressure from over- 
jying strata. 1898 C. H yne Capt, Kettle 294 Looks like as 
if they were going to soss down slap on top of us. 
b. To sit down heavily. 

fX790 A. Wilson in Poems <5- Lit. Prose (1876) II. 100 
We’ll hotch awa’.. And soss down on yon sinnysiane. x87p 
iVItss Jackson Shropsh, iVord^Bk. 399 ’Er sossed down i* 
the cheer all at wunst. 

4 . irans. To cast or throw heavily. 
x8ss- in dialect glossaries, etc. 

Soss, adv. '^ovtdial. [Cf. Soss sb.^ and z/. 2 ] 
With a heavy fall or dull thud, 
x76o Steknc Tr, Shandy iit. x.\iv, Mrs. Bridget, .fell 
backwards soss against the bridge. 2862- in northern 
glossaries. 

Soss-, the stem of Soss used attributively 
in a few combs., with the sense ' fat, dirty, slat- 
ternly, etc.’, as f soss-bangle, t -belly (see quots.). 

xSW Bale Declar. Bonner' s Articles xi3b, What is 

thy idolatrous mas and lowsye Latine seruice, thou sos* 
Iwlly swilbol, but the very draf of Antichriste. 1691 Ray 
S. < 5 * E. Co. IVords 115 A Sosse-ban^^le, a sluttish, Flatter- 
ing, lazy Wench ; a Rustic word, only used by the vulgar. 
(Hence soss-bran^lc\n Grose (1788).] 

Sossage, -ige : see Sausage. 

Sossel, -le, dial ^ : see Sozzle v, 

So'ssle, V. rare. [? f. Soss inir. To go 
about in an aimless idle manner. 

2837 ISfiss Sedgwick Live ^ Let Live iii. 31 Your chil- 
dren get such .shocking habits sosling about, and doing 
nothing, and living all in a clutter. 

Sos-eine, Sostenaunse, obs. ff. Sustain v.. 

Sustenance. 

0 Sostonezite. Also sostinento. [It., pres, 
pple. of sostenere Sustain zi.] A device or con^ 
trivance attached to a pianoforte for the purpose 
of producing sustained notes like an organ. Also 
at/rib. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII.^ *42/2 Mr. Mott's sosiinenU 
was an application of a cylinder and silk loops to an up. 
right piano-forte. Tbe..tones came forth somewhat like 
the tones of the seraphine. 1882 Morning Post 2 June, 
Messrs. Brlnsmead havepatented..thesostenente sounding 
board, capable of sustaining sound for 60 seconds. 2885 
Eneyel Brit. XIX. 76/1 note, Molt, .attracted much atten- 
tion by a piano with sostenenie effect. .in 28x7. Ibid., But 
a sostenente piano, .is no longer a true piano. 

II SosteilTlto (sp3ten!7‘to), a. and sb. Abbrev. 
sost. Also 8 sustiauto. [It., pa, pple. oisostenere 
Sustain z;.] 

A. adj, 1. Of music : To be sung or played in 
a sustained manner. (Cf. quot. iSoi.) 

1724 Short Kxpllc. For, IVds.Jn Hfus. Bks, iSox Buscy 
Diet. Mus., Sosienuio, a word implying that the notes of 
the movement, or passage against which it is placed, are 
to be sustained or held on to the extremity of (heir lengths. 
2^5 in Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 

2. Marked or characterized by being sustained or 
held on. 

183s Court Mag. VI. 220/2 A kind of Sostenulo or bow 
effect. 1887 Miss H. Busk Folksongs Italy 20 There is 
probably asostenuto note in its air. 

B. sb. A sustained sound or note. rare~'^. 

2757 Foote Author Epil., Wks. 2709 I. 22^ Divine Min- 

gotti ! what a swell has she 1 O ! such a sustinuto upon B ! 
Sosfc 3 r(hode, obs. variants of SisT£ii(H00D. 
So-styled, ppL a. [So adv, 6 a.] Styled or 
designated by iliis term or name, but not properly 
entitled to or correctly described by it ; so-called, 
so-termed. 

2844 tr. yV. T. Asntar s Mem. Babylonian Princ. II. 92 The ; 
so-styled civilized daughters of Europe. 2852 Thackeray : 
Esmond It. x, The (>o-styled) legitimate representatives of 
the Viscount Castlewood. 2888 Child Eng. «V Sc. Ballads 
III. 104/1 «(7/r,Theso.styled Robber Songs of the Russians. 

Sot (sft), jAI and Forms: i- sot, 1-2, 6-7 
sott, 2-7 sotte, 3, 5sote,6soote. [a. OF. jp/masc., 
sole fem. (raod.F. sot, sctle), of unknown origin ; the 
raed.L. sottus is recorded from c 800. Hence also 
MDu. sot {sod'), zot (zod; Du. zo/), MLG-.nnciLG. 
sot, soli, ^^IG, sol.'\ 

A. sb. 1 1 . A foolish or stupid person ; a fool, 
blockhead, dolt. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elfric Saints' Lh’es xiii. 132 Ne biG se na wita he 
unwLlice leofacS, ac biG open soil [v.r. sotj. _ c 2055 Byrht‘ 
/erth'i Handboc \x\ Anglia VIII. 3x3 SeGe his agenespriECe 
awyrt he wyrcG barbarismus. Swylce he cweGe hu sot, 
he sceolde cweGan hu soil. cxx7S Lamb. Horn. 29 
pa iugulcres and ha oSer sottes. .habbeG an hone. ^125° 
Prov. of Alfred 412 Ne gabbe huf.ne chid hu wyh none 
sotte. a 1300 Cursor M, 2457 pan said abram, h^t was na 
sot, formast til his neueu loth. 2377 Lancu P.Pl. B. x. 8 
She . .badde hym be stylle, With suche wise wordcs to wis«en 
any sottes. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 257 V'ho- 
so nothynge ihynkylb of thyngis y-passet. a sole and a foie 




he shall be callid. a 1500 Flo^uer fy Leaf 101 (Skeat), So 
sodamly, that, as it were a .sot, I stood a.slonied. 2509 
Barclay AVy7J^/'V>^'j{i57o) 85 Into the Church then comes 
another sotte. 1546 J. Heywood Dial. Wit A- Folly (Percy 
Soc.) 14 No more dysernythe lhesott,aiyeresthre5core,Then 
th ynosent borne Wiihtii yeres thre before. 2602 J. Davies 
(Heref.) Mintm in Modum Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 25/2 Why hath 
a wise man, to bis Sonne a Sotte? 1641 hliviON Animadv. 

ks. 1851 in. 23s *i he one is ever., a sot, an ideot for any 
use that mankind can make of him. 1712 Steele Speef. 
No. 492 r X The Men are such unthinking Sots, that they do 
not prefer her who restrain.s all her Passions and Affections 
fete.], c 274s Fielding Lucy in Toivn Wki;. 2784 111 . 43S 
‘lhat I should lie such a sot as to suffer you ! 

Pros', a 2250 Pt ov. Alfred 421 Sottes bolt is sone i-scohte. 
cxyiaProv.Ilendyngva Pel. Ant. 1 . 111 Sottes bolt is sone 
shoie. 

Comb. 16x0 St. Aug. Ciiie of God xx. xxx. 833 

Their.. apparelling him (i.e. Clirist] \\ith sot-like habites, 
crowning hirn with thornc, striking him on the head, with 
reedes,. .was nothing but a continuate insultation. 


2 . One who dulls or stupefies himself with drink- 
ing ; one who commonly or habitually drinks to 
e.xcess ; a soaker. 

2592 Nashc Pierce Wks. (Grciart) II. 43 The 

Danes are bursten-belHed sols, lhat are to be confuted with 
nothing but Tankards or quart pots. 2626 R. C. Times* 
Whistle ^2* 1 graunt you then a drunken sol maygoe 
For one that is innocuous. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 3 He 
that, .drinketh not all his Wine before the Salt is taken away, 
and only for Digestion : Such a one is a Drunkard, a Sot, 
&c. 2693 Prjdeaux Lett. (1875) 160 We arc here at a 

mUerable passe with this horrid sot we have got for our 
Dean. He cannot sleep at night till dosed with drink. 
2721 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) IJ. 2270ne, who abuses him- 
self in ibis way, is often call’d a sot, but never a debauchee. 
2750 Berkeley Patriotism § to Wks. 1871 III. 455 A sot, 
a beast, benumbed and stupefied by excess. 2818 Scorr 
Fob Boy vi, They form a happy compound of .sol, game- 
keeper, bully, horse-jockey, and fool. 2856 E.merson 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 34 Even the pleasure- 
hunters and .sots of England arc of a tougher texture. 1870 
Thorndury Tour rd, Eng. ll.xxii. 122 A poor, clever, worn- 
out sot. 

3 . attrib., or in genitive combs., as f sot-bay, 
sot’s-hof, -hole, a resort of drinkers; »|* sot's 
cap, a variety of sea-shell; i* sot- weed, tobacco. 

(a) 2532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 711/1 A very cold 
con^ent of my goffe, lhat he found and tookc vp at sottes 
hoffe. 1706 E. Wabo iPooden World Diss. OyoZlZj His 
Cruise Is over, and he comes to an Anchor in Sot-Bay. 
\yS$Centl..yiag. XXV. 208 It would not have cost me above 
four-pence half-penny to have spent my evening at Sots Hole. 
2827 Honk EyeryMay Bk. at Dec.^ II. it. 2626 Some ‘good 
fellow who is good no tvbere but in ‘sol's-bole '. 

{b) 2702 T. Bbown, etc. Lett.fr. Dead 11. Wks. 2707 II. 81 
We had every one ramm'd a full charge of Sol-weed into our 
infernal Guns. 1747 Scheme Erjuip. Men of War 35 To 
add a small Composition of high-flavoured Sol-Weed. 1785 
in Grose Diet, vulgar T. 

(c) 17x3 Petiver A^uaf. Anim. Amboinx Tab, 16/2S 
Peciuneulus rostratns, . . Sots-cap. 
t B. adj. Foolish, stupid. Ohs. 

C1050 Suppl. eElfrids Gloss, in Wr..Wiilcker XTtlys 
Hebes, dwass, uel sott. a 2x00 Voc. Ibid. 316/7 Stultus, 
stunt. Sottus, sot. cszoo Vices Virtues 67 *^ii Jeure 
ani,' he seIG, ‘is ihealden for wis on ^are woreld, bccume 
soil, and swa he mai bien wis*. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 207 
Luuede heo none lihte plohen ne nane sotte songes. c 2250 
Orison our Lady 37 in O. E. Misc., And alle mine sot dede 
Ich bidde hire tome bi-seo. 2648 Hexham ii, i 7 e 
solste, the Most foolish, or the Sottesl. 

i'Sot, J^.2 Obsr"^ [ad. Sp. A scourge. 

2588 Parke tr, Mendoza's Hist. China 261 They began , 
to whippe them vjKin the calues of their Icgges with a sot i 
made of canes. ! 


Sot V, Also 5-6 sott, (> sotte. [f. Sot sb.^ 
(cf. MUu. sottesl, zotlen to be foolish), or aphetic 
for Assot z>.] I 

1 . ii'ans. *t* a. To render foolish or doltish ; to | 
stupefy, to besot. Obs. 

a 2400-50 Wars Alex. 4364 Ne folo^e we na ficesyens ne 
philisophour scclis, As sopbistri &slik thing to sott with he 
pepill. 2554 Philpot Exam. Sf Writ. (Parker Soc.) 322 
The cup of the Whore of Babylon, wherewith she hath sotted 
and made drunk themostpart of Christendom. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. v. 11 He sotlelh them with the spirit of 
drowsynesse and giddynesse. x6oo F, Thynne Epig. (1876) 

53 Crisopeia,..whoe soUs him soe with her bewilchinge 
sight. 2626 Breton Fantastickes Wks. (Grosart) II. 5/2 
Lone, .crosselh wisdome, serucih Beautie,and .sottelh folly. 
a 2700 Ken Edmund Poet, Wks. 2721 1 1 . 297 Of Wine and 
Spirits . . They , . should Cellars drain. Which . . should sot the 
Dane. 

fb. To blurt <?/// Stupidly. Obs.-^'^ 

2608 H. Claphaxi Errour Right Hand 44 He beglnnes 
to pufre,..and then sotted out this question. 

o. AVith away. To waste or squander by sottish 
conduct. 

2746 Ckesterf. Lett. exit. (2792) I. I must.. have 
destroyed my health and faculties by wiring away the 
evenings. 2782 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) IX. 6908/1 Brandy- 
shops, in which the inhabitants used to sot away their lime in 
drinking strong liquors and smoking tobacco. 2850 Blackio. 
Mag. Nov. 510 The elder son of the forementioned squire 
had muddled and sotted away much of his share in the 
Leslie property. 

2 . intr. To play the sot ; to drink to excess ; to 
soak. Also with it. 

2633 Marmiqn Aniiq. ii- 5 - (1875) aiy^You have been 
sotting on't all night wiih wine. 2712 E. \VAttD ynlgf'S 
Brit. rx. 99 Where day by day they us’d tosot. At All-foure, 
Cribidge,or at Put. a 2716 South Tsveh'c liertn. (iji?)** L 
399 Those, who should have been watching the Motion of 
the Enemy, were sotting it at ihcir Cups. 28x5 \i, 11 . 


SOTEROLOGY. 


IvxAJXiCiScrUjbleomania o Periodical Writers that sot over 
beer. 2837 Dickens Piclrar. vi, Beyond the few.. reckless 
vagabonds with whom he.. sotted m the alehouse, he had 
not a single friend. 

Sot, obs. and dial, pa, t. and pa, pple. of Set v. * 
obs. f. Soot sb, ; var. Swote (sweat) Obs. ’ 

Sotadean (soutadran), a. and sb. [f, L. SMa~ 
de-iis, f. Sbtades : see next,] = Sotadio a, 

*774 J- Patsall tr. Quintilian's Inst. ix. iv. II, 144 note, 
Sotadean verses consisted sometimes of iambics, sometimes 
of trochaics^ sometimes of dactyls, and sometimes of ana- 
pajstics, which being read backwards made anotlier kind of 
verse. 1830 Seager tr. Hermann's Elem. Doctr. Metres 

g 6 Among the verses adduced by Hephaestion there are, 
esides the Sotadean, only two which appear to be really 
Ionic a majori. 

Sotadic (s£)ttE‘dik), a. and sb. Also 8 Sota- 
dick. [ad. L. Sbladic^ns, f. Sotades, Gr. ^ojTacTjs : 
see def.] 

A. sb. L A satire after the manner of Sotades, 
an ancient Greek poet noted for the coarseness 
and scurrility of his writings. 

164s Milton Colast.Wks. 1851 IV. 378 Perhaps, as the 
provocation may bee, I may bee driven to curie up this 
gliding pro-^e into a rough Sotadic. 2836 Fraser's Mag. 
XJJL 742 Neither would the keenest bit of satire be a 
legitimate ‘sotadic’, without lhat dash of turbulence in it, 
and sweeping denunciation. 

2 . Pros. A catalectic tetrameter composed of 
Ionics a majore. 

2830 .Seacer tr. Hermann's Elem. Doctr. Metres 97 
[Plautus] has Soladics in Aul. ii, i, 30. sq. iii, 2. Amph. 
i, 1^4. sq. 

B. adj. 1 . Characterized by a coarseness or scur- 
rility like that of Sotades. 


1716 AL Davies Aihen. Brit. II. To Rdr. p. xlv, Which 
favour was., deservedly refus’d to most Necromaniick Sota- 
dick and Arian Libels, by the common consent of all 
Christians. 

2. Capable of being read in reverse order; palin- 
dromic- 

?m8i4T. Brown in Welsh (1825) 350 The second 

syllableis. .ihesound reversed, like the reading of a Sotadic 
Ime. x86z Whb, \tlev Anagrams 9 Paiindfomic verses are 
also sometimes called Sotadic verses. 

3. Pros. (See quot. and A, 2.) 

2830 Seacek tr. Hermann's Elem. Doctr. Metres 96 The 
most noted of Ionic verses h viajort is the Sotadic, con- 
structed for leciiation only. 

So Sota'dical a. rare. 

26x0 Healey Si, Aug. Ciiie of Cod 642 Sotadicall verses : 
that IS verses backward and forwards. 

II Sota*3ia«t [isp' sotana.\ A gown or cassock. 
2^2 Mabbe tr, Aleman's Guzman dAlf. 11. n. vii. x6r, 
I had furnished my selfe in Milan, with as much rich silke 
Grogram, as would serue to make mee a cloake, and a 
Sotana. a 2678 Marvell Misc. Foems{ibZi)p6 'J’bus armed 
underneath, be over all Does make a primitive Sotana fall. 

i'Sotaiie. Obs.'^'^ [ad. It. —Soutane. 

2652 Howell Cirajf's Rev. Naples ti. 70 A company of 
Priests appeared, who went with their Sotanes raised up. 
Sote, obs. f. Soot sb. ; var. Soot a. (sweet), 
Swote (sweat). Sotel(e, -ell(e, Sotelnes, -te(e, 
-y(che, obs. ff. Subtle a., Subtleness, etc. 
SotGria>l (s^tT»*rial), a. Theol. [f, Gr, aomjpla 
salvation.] Pertaining to salvation, 

1879 H. Crosby Christian Preacher^ ii, The soterial pith 
of the Gospel is simple and soon exhibited. 

t Soteria'lo^y. Obs. rare. =SoTEEroLOGY. 

X76&-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 421 He established 
a plan of soterialogy for the restoration and perfection of 
human nature. Ibid. 466, I would call tbi-i soterialogy or 
the plan of salvation. 

f SoteTiaxi, a. Obs.^"^ [f. as prec. or f. Gr. 
aaiTqp saviour.] (See quot.) 

2623 CocKERAM I, Soterian day, Good-friday. 

Soteriological (sHivielp-dgikSl), a. Theol. 
[ad. G. soteriologisch : see next.] Of or pertain- 
ing to soteriology or salvation. Also Comb. 

2879 Farrar St. Paul II. 412 note, Lange classes the 
Episllesas T. Eschatological. 2. .Soteriological(eic.). 1882-3 
ScHAFF Encycl. Rclig. Knoivl. III. 2356/2 Whenever they 
undertook to remodel . .a doctrin^ they attached themselves 
to its anthropological or soteriological bearings. 

A thenxum stilly 24/1 The tendency wbich..niay be called 
the soterioiogical-Biblical. ^ » 

Soteriology (&?il»rip'lod3i). [f. Gr. cosTTjpia 
preservation, salvation, or ad. G. soteriologie, F. 
SoHriologie. Cf. SOTERIALOGY.] 

1. (See quot.) rare , , 1. t, 

2847 Webster, Soteriology, a discourse on healm, or the 
.science of promoting and preserving health. (Hence in 
Inter Diets.} 

2. Theol. The doctrine of salvation. 

2864 Shcdd Hist. Chr. Doctr. II. 204 If 

forihe Protestant church.. to bring the doctrines of boierm 
logy to a correspondent degree of ^ 

in Wr/<.SVr/„.=37Thcwbok ofl i= e-ctaW. 
Io3y of the schoolmen,.. like their soteriology and their 
ontology, seems to the modern 

So-termed, <?■ ft'o ouim 6 a.J 

1843 R.J. Graves Syst.Clin. Morf.xxni. Si* ^"=5 
wclTunder the (so-termed) “"“Phlogistic res'me ^ ^ 
iHET SiisA CirCs Eom. 1 18 It is only the so-lemteo irce 


Theol. [ad. G. 


Nisdet Bush Girls Rom. 

man who is valueless. 

"iraV-’j A'Ar- K.n.1. m. s.ifi ISiKn. 
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SOTTO VOCE. 


Jogy] to be carefully distinguished from soterology, or 
christology, which treats solely of the person of the 
Redeemer. 

Soth(e, obs.ff. Soot Sooth a.^ Soothe v. 
Sothe, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. Seethe v, 

+ So'tliead. Obs, Forms : 3 sothade, 3-4 
-hede, 4 -hed, -head ; 4 sotthede, -hed(d, 
eoithede (sopede, 5 sojjhede). [f. Sot a:. + 
-HEAD. Cf. LG. sotlheii, Du. zotheid^ Folly, 
foolishness, stupidity; a foolish act. 

<rizoo Vices Sf Virtues De'wise woreld^mann, he halt 
michel solhade 6at mann forlate.,hus and bam. <11250 
Oivl 4* Nigkt, 1375 pah heo beo god, me hine may mys* 
fonge, & drawe hine to sothede. a 1300 Cursor M, 18235 
Bot nu J )1 sothed wel es kydd. Ibid, 19194 And sua yee 
sceu all yursotthedis. Lai.-Eug. ^Vc.in Wr.-Wulcker 
BaburrUf Sothede. j6go Andros Tractsll.ssAch^xrge 
which their mo.st Violent accusers bad never yet sothead 
enough to alledge against them. 

Sother, obs, f. Solder sb.^ Sotliern, obs. f. 
Southern a, Sothero(u;n, obs. ff. Southron. 
t SO'thery, a, obs,—^ (Meaning uncertain.) 

Perh. the old form of Surrey (Skeat), 

3540 J* Hkywood Four PP. 879 Theyr taylles well 
kempt, and . ."With sothery butter theyr bodyes anoynted. 

SotiifaBt(nes, obs. ff. Soothfast(^ness. 
Sothiac (s^Q'piak), a, [ad. F. sothiaque . : see 
Sothig a, and -ac.] 

L =SoTHiC(r. I. 

1834 RIrs, Somerville Connex, Phys, Sci, xiiL 100 The 
Egyptians.. lost oneyearinevery 14601 their Sothiac 

period. 184Z Penny Cycl,'Kyi\{, 267/1 It is obvious that 
1461 years of 365 days each, make 1460 years of 365^ days. 
This period of 1460 Julian years was the Sothiac period. 
1870 Emerson Soc, 4- Solti, vii. (1883) 151 The. . scholar. . 
who can unearth for me the buried dynasties of Sesostris 
and Ptolemy, the Sothiac era [etc.]. 

2 . =SOTHICtZ, 2, 

1877 R, S. Poole in JLncycl. Brit, VII. 729/2 Consisting 
of 1460 Sothiac and 1461 vague years. 1887 IMahaffy 
Gilman AlexandeVs Mvtpire xv, (1890) 158 note, This 
attempted reform of the calendar, by introducing the 
Sothiac year of 365 days and a quarter, is very interesting. 

So Sotlii'acal a, [F. sothiacal^ 

179s T. Maurice Hindostati (1820) 1 . 1. iii. 101 This c>'cle 
of 1461 was called in Egypt the great Canicular year, or 
Sothlacal period. 2813 Pritchard Phys, Hist, Man viii. 
§ 5, 451 notey The cycle of Nabonassar or the Sothiacal 
year. Ibid,^ More than the whole Sothiacal period. 

Sotllic (sp'Jjik, sou’fjik), a, [f. Gr. XSj&is, an 
Egyptian name of Sirius, the dog-slar.3 

1 . Sothic cycle or feriody a period of 1460 full 
years, containing 1461 of the ancient Egyptian 
ordinary years. 

3828 Wilkinson Materia Hitrog. App. i. p. ii.This period 
is called *the Sothic period '« x86o R. S. Poole in W. 
Smith Diet, Bible I. 506/1 Egypt^ The Egyptians are 
known to have used two great cycles, the Sothic Cycle and 
the Tropical Cycle. 3892 S, Laisc Human Origins 
iiyThcy had invented a sothic cycle for the odd quarter 
of a day. 

2 . Sothic yeary a year of 3651- days, in contrast 
to the ordinary Egyptian year of 365 days. 

1828 Wilkinson Materia Hierog, App. i. p. i, As the 
Egjmtian Solar year, in everj' four years, loses a day of 
the Sothic, i860 R. S. Poole in W. Smith Diet, Bible I, 
505/2 Egyptf There appear to have been at least three 
years in use with the Egyptians.., the Vague Year, the 
Tropical Year, and the Sothic Year. 

Sothly, -ness, -saw, obs. ff. Soothly, etc. 
Sothrenwood, obs. f. Southernwood. 
Sotliro(u)n, obs. ff. Southron. 

11 Sotie ^ (s(7tr). Also 4 sotye, 5 sottye, g 
sottie. [OF. sotiCj sotlie (mod.F. sotie in sense 2), 
f. sot Sot a."] 

fl. Foolishness, folly. 03s. 

J390 Gower Cattjl I. 60 Than haddest thou the gatra 
stoke Fro such Sotie as comth to winne Thin hertes wit. 
Jliid. n. sag The grete covoilisc Of sotie and of fol emprise. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Less, gho/i Whan he was yonge he was 
full of many sottyes and folyes. 

2 . A species of broad satirical farce, current in 
France in the 15th and i6th centuries. 

lypi'iSas DTskaeu Cur. Lit. (1866) 133 The sotties were 
more farcical than farce. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 417/2 Their 
most celebrated sotie, entitled ‘ The Abuse of the World , . . 
is attributed to the historian Bouebet. 1879 Brtcycl. Brit. 
IX. 645/1 These performances. .were soon rival W by the 
more profane performances of the moralities, the farces, 
and the soties. „ 

+ Sotie Obs.-^ [ad. Sp. azotea, Pg. acotea:\ 
A terrace or fiat roof. 

1648 Gage IVest Ind. 47 Cortez desired Montezuma to 
goe up into the Sotie of bis house.. and to command his 
subjects to cease from their beat and fuiy. 

SotiHe, -ill^e, obs. ff. Subtle a. and v. Sotale, 
var. CiTOLE Obs. Sotilliohe, -ly, -nes, -te(e, 
obs. ff. Subtly, etc. 

t So’tly, and a. In 2 sotlice, 3 -laohe. 
[f Sot ri.t or a. Cf. MDu. solte-, zottelike (Da. 
zottclijk).^ a. adv. Foolishly, b. adj. Foolish. 

IIS4 0 . E. Chron. (Land MS.) an. 1137. He todeld it & 
scathed sotlice. c izos pv. 1970 Heo clepeden hit Corn- 
waile purh heora sotliche cure._ a 1223 Le^. Lath. 359 
Alle ich iseo |ime sahen sotliche isette. 

II Sotnia (sp-tnia). [Russ. COTHH sotnya hun- 
dred, f. sot-, related to Skr. iatam, L. cetUum, etc.] 
A squadron of Cossack cavalry. 


1863 JCiNGLAKE Critttea II, 212 He had.. a brigade of 
regular cavalry, and nine sotnias of Cos^iacks. 1878 N, 
Amer. Rev. CXXVl. 150 On the iith a parly of Cossacks 
reached Pescherna..; one sotnia turned northward. 

11 So*tllik;. Also Ssotaik, Sodnick. [Russ, 
COTHnKL solnik'y f. sohtya ; see prec,][ A locn .1 
official among the Cossacks; also, a commander 
of a sotnia. 

i7§9 W, Tooke Vino Russian Emp, I. 426 Every 
stanitza.. has.. officers, the atamans, its sotnik [etc.]. 1814 
tr. Klaproth's Frew, Caste, 73 In the hundred*towns the 
Ssotniks.-tran.sacied the business. 1854 R. G. Latham 
Native Races Russian Emp. 56 Instead of the.. Sodnick 
or head of a certain number of villages— these would have 
been the native nobles. 

Sotraccion, obs. form of Subtraction. 
t So-tsbip. Obs, Forms: 1-3 sotscipe, 3 
sothscipe, sotschipe, 4 shotsbipe. [f. Sot sbSl 
Foolishness, folly. 

C1050 Ssippl. jElfrids Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 171/33 
HebetudOy dwmsnys, uel sotscipe. 01131 O. E, Chron, 
(Laud. MS.) an. 2x31, pet hi heafdon forloron S’ lohannes 
mynstre hurh his mycele sotscipe. c 1205 Lay. 3024 pa 
set nolde (>e leod-ktng his sothscipe bidseuen. a 2225 Leg, 
Kaik,^ 1961 Swa |>et Katerine..swike hire sotschipes, & 
ure wil wurche. 01300 Havetok 2099 Hweper he sitten 
nou, and wesseylen, Or of ani shotsbipe to*deyle. 

tSo'ttage. Obs. rare. [f. Sot r 5 .f] Foolish- 
ness, folly, stupidity. 

15^ Neuton Cicero's De Senectstte ib, Suche is the., 
foolishe sottage and peruer^e ouerthwartnes of waywarde 
people. 1596 FiTZ-GcFFREY.y/>/^. Drake (1881) 29 Hard 
yron-ages death-declining sotti^e. 

Sotted (sp'ted),^/, a, [f. Sot v.y or aphetic 
form of assolled.] Rendered sottish or stupid ; 
besotted. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can, Yeom, Prol, «V T, 788 This sotted 
prest, who was gladder )»an he? 1387-^ T, UsK Test, Love 
I. X. (Skeat) 1 . 18 He..isholde fora loole, and sayd, his wit 
is but sotted. 1426 Lvdc. De Gtiil, Pilgr, 3650 For ouht 
that I kan se, Ye be soityd..Ofr newe. MarloraVs 

Apocalips 49 The >’ngodly. being sotted in prosperitie, 
sleepe a dead sleepc. 0x585 [R. Browne] Annv, Cart- 
svright 71 It is not a sotted not wilful! ignorance. 1612 
Tvio Noble K, jv. it. 45, I am sotted, Vtterly lost: My 
Virgins faith has fled me. <*1637 T. Carew Poans, To B, 
Jottson (1870) 84 Thy just chastizing hand Hath fixt upon 
the sotted age a brand. 1693 Drvden yuvennl vi. 798 
The potion . . turns his brains. .. Thesolted moon-calf gape.?. 
1826 W, Elliott The Nttn lor The dark confines of each 
sotted breast. 3898 Daily News 21 Feb. 3/4 It tried the 
sotted drunkard to reclaim, 
b. Const, with (or+^. 
o 3460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dasne 326 So dulle of wyte, 
so sotyd of folye. 2563 Blundeston Pre^, in Googe's 
Eglogs (Arb.) 29 Yf the Muse Be sotted so with this graue 
Study. 1588 Greene Pandosto Having her sences 
so sotted with care. 1600 Bible (Douay) Ecclus, xxiii. 
29 Lest. .being sotted witn tby daily custom, thou sufier 
reproch. x68x Drvden Span, Friar iv. ii, Had I not been 
sotted with my zeal, I might have found it sooner, 
f C. Const, ofy OHy or upon, Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthurs, Ivi. 508, I merueylle..wbat 
cyletb them to be soo mad and soo soled vpon wymmen, 
1531 Warwick in Froude Hist, Eng. (x86o) V, 354 stotej 
These men . .be so sotted of their wives and children. 1591 
Lvly Endym. 1. i, I hope you be not sotted upon the man 
in the Moone. 1691 J. Wilson Belphegor iii. iv, So sotted 
on her, he's not himself. 

Sottely, obs. form of Subtly. 

Soriiter, V, Sc, and north, dial, [Cf, G, dial, 
sollern (also suliern) in the same sense.] intr. 
To boil slowly, or with a dull sound. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (cd, 2) Gloss. 96 Sottery to 
make a noise in boiling as any thick substance does. 1808 
in Jamieson. 2819 Tennant Papistry Stonn'd (1827) 

39 The broo boils up wi* soltcrin* sound, 
t SoiJteran, a. obs,-'^ [ad. It. sotterrano, 
f. sol- under + terra earth,] Subterranean, 

1648 J. Raymond U Merc, Hal, 252 The old Poets cald 
it Aerius, because of the many Solleran Caves in it. 
tSoirbery. Obs, [ad. older (now dial.) F. 
solUriCy soleriCy f. sot SOT sb.^ Hence also hlDu. 
sotlerie (usually sotternie)i\ A piece of foolishness 


r folly. 

1598 Florio, MattarlCy fooleries, madde tricks, sottenes, 
1603 T. CARTUniCHr Cou/jtt, Rhem. N,T, (26x8) 564 The 
ason..is a palpable sottery, 1663 S, Patrick Parab, 
ilgrim (16S7) 437 Toaccusethe fraud of the first beginners 
■ these Stories, and the folly of them that follow their 
alteries. 1731 Medley Kolbens CapeC.HopelX, 4 ^ Ine 
overnour..took an infinite pleasure in imposing all the 
:tions and soltcries he could upon every one. 

Sotting* (sp'tig), vbL sb, [f. Sot -f - -ing 2.] 
he fact or practice of playing the sot, or of in- 
ulging in sottish conduct, 

1583 liABtscTON Comntandsn, (1590) 276 An example of 
imeasurable sotting in bed. 1603 Breton Packet Mad 
ett. I. xxviii, Now for sottingand slaucry and for courting 
1 knaucry, be perswaded that time will imploy my purse 
I litter purpose- X707 Hearnb Collect, (O.H.S.) II. 49 
^hich Faculty. .he. .lost by his Idleness and Sotting. 1760 
autions ff Advices to OPficers of Army ZZ Perpetml Sot. 

cannot fail of blunting your Faculties. xSzo Hazlitt 
able.T, Scr. ii. xril (x8^) 358 Nothing could ov^come 
lis propensity to low sodetyand sotting. 2869 H. Kiscs- 
isStreiion II. 206 She was a perfect and absolute mistress 
‘the art of sotting. . . _ n * mi 

1 Sottise (s<Jtrz). [F., f. sol Sot a.} A silly 

mark or saying ; a foolish action. 

i6j3 Drvden Marr.ei la Mode iii. t, Thats an excellent 


w-ord to begin withal ; as, for example, he or she said a 
thousand sotuses to me. a 1734 North Examen 1. iii § 
(1740) 131 Which is a Sottise past all Belief. Ibid. §23. nj 
A Sottise of the lowest Form of Secretaryship. '** ^ 

Sottish (sp tifj, a. Also 6 shottishe. ff 
Sot sb.x -t- -ish.] ^ ' 

t h Foolish, doltish, stupid : a. Of persons, or 
their faculties. Obs, 

1566 Drant Horace^ Sat. 11. iii. F viij, Ye shottishe, dolishe. 
doultishe dawes, 1583 Greene Mamillia Wks. tGros.irl) 
11. 292, 1 meane not to be so. .sottish as with free consent 
to crosse my selfe with perpeluall calamitie. i6zx Burton 
^stat, Mel. I. iL in. xiv. (1651) 126 Such are many sottish 
Princes, brought into a fools Paradise by their parasites, 
2678 R. \JE.^fiKxci^SeneccPs Mor, i.xi. (1696)47 Thesottish 
Extract of an ancient Nobility may be preferr’d before a 
better Man.^ 1708 Swift Predict, for 1708 Wks. 1755 II. 
J. 150 How ignorant those sottish pretenders to astrology 
are in their own concerns. 1737 Wiiiston Josephusy Antiq. 
IX. xn. § 3 This king was so sottish and thoughtless of what 
was for his own good, that he w’ould not leave olT worship, 
ping the Syrian gods when he was beaten by them. 
f b. Of things or actions. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 87 What is it that 
this blinde and sottish love draweth not a man headlong 
into?^ 1614 Raleigh Hist. Worlds. 181 It were sottish to 
conceive, that he woujd permit the DivelL.to raise a Pro- 
phet from the dead in Saul's re^^pect, x64x Milton Ch, 
Govt, 11. ii. Wks. 2851 III. 155 O but.. the sottish absurdity 
of this excuse 1 1^2 Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 62 It’s aUo* 
gether as reasonable as this sottish opinion of the Atheists. 
*75S Martin Mag. Arts ff Sci. 'Tis sottish to imagine 
that they were made to answer no End, but I\lan’s Luxury, 
Diversion, or Use. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 207 A 
style of extreme arrogance, and sottish self-sufficiency. 

2 . Given or addicted to, characterized oraflected 
by, excessive drinking or coarse self-indulgence. 
Also absol. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. 111. 92 A right name for so sottish a 
fello^v, for. .1 neuer saw him., truely sober. X642D.R0GERS 
Naaman 4 Implunged into a life of sence and sotlisli sen- 
suality. a 1721 Sheffield (Dk. Bucklim.) Wks. (1753) II. 
260 What else are.. the sottish debauches, .of Alexander 
the Great ? 1785 Paley Mor. Philos, in. iii, ix, I would 
make choice of, .a town-life, for the mercenary and solthh. 
2812 A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (1818) 292 The effects 
of opium,, are.. loss of appeiite and a sottibb appearance, 
2849 Macaulay HUU Eng. iv. I, 453 People who saw him 
only c>ver his boule would have supposed him to be a man 
gross indeed, sottish, and addicted to low company. X87Z 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xii, His face was sallow and 
sottish. 

Comb. 1856 R. a. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1, 150 A slip- 
shod, sotiish.looking tailor. 

Sottishly (s/i’tijli), [f. prec. +-Ly2.] in 
a sottish manner. 

2566 Drant Horaccy Sat. 11. i. E viiJ, They say that I am 
subiecie vnto drinke, And shotishcly vppon excessc, laye 
out what so I thvnke. 2589 G. Harvey Piet'oe's Super, i, 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 7, I am none of those, that..soitishly 
hugge tbeire owne babye.'?. 2629 Massinger nr, v, 

1 am not So sotiishly credulous to believe the devil Hath 
that way power, 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues p. xviii, He 
breaths short Sighs often, sleeps seldom, till he dyes as 
sotti'hly, as he lived. 2702 Eng, Theophrastus 274 A man 
of parts may love indiscreetly but not sottishly, 2828-32 
Webster, Stupidly y with extreme dullness ;..50ttishly. 
Sottishness (sp lifnfe). [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
fl. Foolishness, folly, stupidity. Obs. 

Very common in the 17th century, 

25^ Fle,minc Virg. Georg. yt, 74 When as a sudden sot- 
tisbnesse or foliie had surprizd And caught th’ unwary 
Jouer fast. X604T .'K riqht P assions iv. L 108 Silence may 
proceed sometimes of sottishnesse, because a man knowes 
not how to reason. 1653 Hoicyorr Procopius, Goth. IVars 
X. 27 He laughed at tbcir sottishnesse, in hoping to bring 
their Oxen to their Enemies walls .so unadvisedly. 1601 
T, H[ALn) /I cc. New Invent, p. xxiii, The idle conceit of the 
Fish Remora, which mens sottishness hath made a vulgar 
one. 2758 J. Edwards in Spurgeon 7'reas. David IV. 
301 The sottishness of their being insensible of God’s all- 
seeing eye. 

2 . Condition or conduct typical of a sot : esp, in- 
dulgence in drinking to excess. 

1648 G. Daniel Eclog ill. 315. In time depart [thou] From 
the bewitching Sollishnes of Sin. x66o Incclo Dentiv, 4- 
Ur. 11. (1682) 161 They naturally sink themselves into an un- 
speakable Sottishness. 2706 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 222 
The Sottishness ofadebauchedUnderstanding. 1785 Paley 
Mor. Philos, iv. iL(z84x) xBoThat solitary sottishness which 
waits neither for company nor invitation. 2835 Maurice 
Learning <5- Working 322, 1 cannot conceive how' a people, 
fallen.. into feebleness, strife and .sottishness, could have 
escaped the severest punishments. x86o Pusey Min, Proph, 

29 The stupid sottishness of the confirmed voluptuary, 

Sottie, obs. form of Subtle a, 
ilSotto voce {sp*lo vat^e), adv,, a., and [It. 
sollo under + voce voice.] 

L In a subdued or low voice : a. Of speech, 

1737 Chestekf. in CotnmonSesise ioSept.(z738i226 And in 
a half Voice, or Sotto voce, discusses her solid Trifles in his 
Ear. 1828 Lytton Pelham II. iii, A whole liost of hangers- 
on, who were disputing, by no means sotto voce, whether 
Lady (iJandcr was mad or not? 2853 ‘C. Bede^ Verdant 
Green ii. vi,‘As though they were bursting with envj*— not 
to say with laughter, added Mr. 'Bownztr, sotto voce. 2891 
Farrar Darkn. f^ Dawn xii, ‘Even proverbs warn me 
against him.* He quoted two, sotto voce, to Titos, 
b. Of singing (or playing). 

1775 Ann. Reg. iL 65 (Gabrieli.. sung all her airs In what 
they call scUo voce, that is, so low, that they can scarcely 
be he.nrd. 2780 Pfirror No. 89, That sort of singing below 
the full powers of the performer’s voice, which the Italbns 
call singing soito-voce. x8ox Busby Diet. Mus., Sotto Voce, 
an expression implying that the movement, or the pas.s.ige. 
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over which it is written is to be played or sung moderately 
loud. 1872 C, King Sierra Nevatia x. 2x8 Then soito voce, 
for we were very near, he sang again. 

2 . Quietl}^, privately. 

18x9 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) IV. vii. 226 Will you 
make these enquiries for me sotto vocel 

3 . As adj. Uttered, etc., in an undertone. 

1809 Malkin Git Bias iv. viii. r 6 There was not a sotto 
voce passage during the whole visit. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy 
viii, ‘ God forbid 1 * said the Justice, in a tone of sottchvoce 
deprecation. 1839 Geo. Eliot A, Bede liii, David's sotto 
performance of ‘ My love’s a rose without a thorn 
1885 L'^ool Daily Post 7 May 5/3 There was a suggestion 
of. .joviality in his sotto voce sallies. 

4 . As sb, A remark made in an undertone. 

x868 H. A. Stern Captive Missionary viii. 185, I only 
heard from two an ironical sotto voce. ‘ Well, will you walk 
again? ' 

Sotule, Sotyl(e, Sotyly, etc., obs. ff. Subtle 
tz,, Subtly adv, 

II Sou (szz). [F., earlier sottlj sol Sol sb.^ For 
earlier examples of the pi. sous, see Souse 
A French coin, formerly the twentieth part of a 
livre, now used to designate the five-centime piece. 

z8z4 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 60 We gave the postillions 
ten sous per post extra, to stimulate them to speed. 
1823 Byron Juan xi. Ixxv, They are young, but know not 
youth,.. rich without a sou. 1866 Comk. Mag. Nov. 532 
Imagine .. that I have been paying thirty-eight sous a pound. 
1882 ‘OuiDA * Under Pivo flags (1690) 272 He had scarcely 
a sou in his pocket. 

Sou, obs. form of Sew v... Show v.. Sow sb?- 
Souant, variant of Suant a. Ohs, 

Souari, variant of Saouakt, 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 808 Rhizoholaeese, the Souari- 
nut Family. x866 Trcas. Bot. 1074/2 Sottnri-ivood, a durable 
timber of Demerara. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 112 
The souari or butter-nuts. .contain even more oleaginous 
matter. 

Soubadaree, -y, obs. van-, of Subahdarry. 
SoubaJi, -dar, -ship : see Subah, etc, 
Soubget, -git, obs. forms of Subject. 

II Soubise (s?/bfz). [From the name of the 
French general and courtier Charles de Rohan 
Soubise (1715-1787).] 

*t* 1 . A kind of cravat. Ohs, 

1776 Anstey Election Ball. (1808) 329 With a shoe like a 
sauce boat and steeple-clock’d hose And a silken soubise 
that bob'd up to his nose. 

2 . A kind of onion-sauce. 

Usually Soubise sauce, or in F, form Sauce Soubise, 
x822 Udb French Cook (ed. 7) 18 Puree of Onion, or Sou- 
bise. X846 SoYER Syst* Cookery 22 Sauce Soubise. Peel 
six large onions [etc,]. x86x Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery 
126 Soubise. (English Receipt.)., .Soubise. (French Receipt.) 
2880 B'hasn Weekly Post 6 Nov. j/7 JMuilon cutlets, 
dressed with Soubise sauce, are quite a di^erent thing 
from mutton cutlets plainly fried. 

II Sonbresaut (sr/bwsa). [F. : see Sosier- 
SAUI/T ii.] (See quot. 1849.) 

1849 R.V. Dixos The phenomenon called 'souhre. 

saut ’,^or jumping motion, sometimes observed in liquids 
v/hen in a state of ebullition.^ 1853 Grove Contrib. to Sci. 
42a Bolling like sulphuric acid with soubresauts. 

II Soubrette (swbret), [F., ad. Prov. souhreto, 
fern, of soubret coy, reserved, f, soubra to set aside.] 
L Theat, A maid-servant or lady’s maid as a 
character in a play or opera, usually one of a pert, 
coquettish, or intriguing character ; an actress or 
singer taking such a part. 

*753 U. Walpole Lett. (1840) III, 33 There is a .soubrette, 
called the Niccolina. 1774 Ibid. V. 391 A fat woman, 
rather elderly, who sometimes acted the soubrette, ciSzo 
S. Rogers Italy (1839) 57 He prompts the j'oung Soubrette, 
conning her part. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. vi, § 52 
Congreve has made more use of the albimportant soubrette, 
on whom so much depends in French comedy. 1871 All 
Year Round 24 June 91/1 Tragedy queens and comic sou. 
brettes were alike to her, and she did not present them very 
differently to her audience. 

attrib. 1887 The Lady2oJan. 3S/2 IMiss Sergisson played 
the small part of Maid with ease^ and grace, and wore a very 
becoming soubrette toilette of pink and grey cotton. 

2 . A lady’s maid ; a maid-servant. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser, 1. (1863) 131 She united 
the pleasant and amusing qualities of a French soubrette, 
with the solid excellence of an Englishwoman of the old 
school, 1848 M. W. Savage Bachelor of the Albany 
65 The Soubrette leading the way by slating the name of 
her mistress. x88o Ruskin^ Bible of A miens L (18S4) 4 The 
little white-capped Amienolse soubrette. 

Hence Soubre*ttisli a, 

1891 E. Field Bk. IVcstem Verse 198 Soubrettish ways 
these latter days Invite my praise, but never get it. 

11 Soa'briqtiet (sTi-brik^, || sj^brikf), sb. [a. 
older F. sotihriquet^ = Sobriquet. 

x8i8 Ljvdy Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 95 That soubriquet 
was given me long after by Mirabeau. x8^ T. Mitchell 
Acham. of Arisioph. 121 note. The soubriquet cf gapers 
appears to have been attached to the citizens of Athens. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. xlix. 57 Her name was 
Susan, but he had always called her Posy, having himself 
invented for her that soubriquet. 

Hence Sou’briqTiet v. trans., to nickname. 
x 83 o Gordon Bk, Chron. Keith xxo James Henry, soubri- 
quetcd the Grammarian from his pedantry, 

Soubtilite, obs. variant of Subtility. 

U Soucar (sau*kai). Also 8 saucar, 9 sahou- 

kar, sovffcor, sowcar. [ad. Urdu 
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sahlikar great mcrcbant, etc.] A Hindoo banker 
or money-lender. 

*785 Burke Sp. on Nabob ofArcoVs Debts Wks. VI. 289 
When a. saucar, ihsit is a money dealer, becomes security 
for any native prince [etc.]. 17^ Wellington Srtppl, Desp, 
(1858) I. 378 A debt due by h im to a soucar, by name of 
Rugobah. 1858 J, B. Norton Topics 180 When these new 
tenants are wealthy soucars.. they will not cultivate the soil 
themselves. J. Wilson in G. Smith Life App. (1878) 
633 Money which he had borrowed from Soulcars and 
bankers. 1883 Madras Mail 5 Dec. 22/2 The Indian 
Sowcar has come to possess a notoriety hardly surpassed 
by that of the European Jew. 

attrib. 1783 Burke Sp, on Nabob of Arcot's Debts Wks. 
VI. 237 The right honourable gentleman's favourite soucar 
cavalry. 

Hence Sou •caring*, money-lending. 

1783 Burke Sp. on Nabob of Arcot's Debts Wks. VI. 237 
The whole art and mystery* .of the profession of soucaring. 
SouGCour, obs. f. Succour sb, 
t Soiice Obs,^^ (Meaning uncertain.) 
a 1450 Fysshynge tu. Angle (1883) 3 With mysfedyng }>en 
schall sche (xc. the hawk) haue the frounce, jje Rey, 
Cray, and mony o^er seknes brynget hur to souce 

[1496 sowse). 

*[• Souce 2. Obs.~'^ (See quot.) 

2688 Holme Amtottry in. 271/2 A kind of a Drinking 
Cup.. is by some Gentlemens Buttlers termed a Souce, 
Goglet, or Goblet. 

Souce, obs. f. S0U8E sb. and v. Souch, van 
Sough sb. and v, \ obs. form of Such a, 
t Souche, V, Obs. In 4 souchy, 80uche(n), 
ficoucbe, flchoclie, 4-5 sowche. \px 6 .. 0 ¥,scuck{er 
(also sos‘, siischef) L. suspicarl to suspect.] 

1. irans, I'o suspect, have suspicion of (a thing). 

^ C132S Lay le Freine 269 Yif ich com hir to More than 
ichaue y-do, The abbesse wil souchygile^ <^2340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 788 He souches and trowes sone a thyng, Bot 
ful late he turnes fra k^* trowyng. 2390 Gower Conf I. 
225 If so be myn herle soucheth That oght unto my ladi 
toucheth (etc.). 

2 . iiiir. To be suspicious (^something). Obs. 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1438 He saide nowt.. . But eiier he 

souchede him of gile. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 259 
Werfore our k^mg Edward in kouht fullc wele has souched. 
C1400 Laud Troy Bk. 12596 With foulevenjTn — as alle men 
souched— His bowe was bent. 

Souchet: see Wateb-souchet. 

Souchong (s??/p*b). [ad. Chinese siao-cJmng 
(Cantonese stu chung) small sort.] One of the 
finer varieties of black tea. Also attrib. 


1760 Ann. Reg.xvi The East-Indta ships.. have brought. . 
62,900 (lb.) of souchong. 2777 Abigail Adams in Fam. Lett, 
(1876) 313 , 1 feel as contented when I have breakfasted upon 
milk as ever 1 did with Hyson or Souchong. 2803 Phil. 
Trans.^ XCIll. 268 An ounce of Souchong lea produced 
48 grains of tannin. 2850 E. FitzGerald Lett, (1889) I. 
208 Now, animated by some very inferior Souchong from 
the village shop, I continue my letter. 2870 Dickens E. 
Drood^ VI, He hnished his breakfast as if the flavour of the 
Superior Family Souchong.. were a little on the wane. 
Soucht, obs. Sc, pa. t. of Seek v, 

Soucie : see Sussy sb, 

f Soucy. Obs.'~‘^ [a. older F. satide (mod.F, 
souci),\diima.tc[yre^T.h.solseguium.} = Solsecle. 

*549 C^npl. Scot, vL 57 Ther is ane eirb callit helytropium, 
the quhilk the vulgaris caJIis soucye. 

Soucy : see Sussy v. Soud(e, varr, of Sold 
sb,^, z/.l, v,'^ \ Sc. varr, should^ Shall v, Sou- 
dainly, obs. f. Suddenly. 

Soudan (sKdam). Also Sudan. [Arab. 

Sudan, pi, of sudd black.] The part of Africa 
lying between the Sahara and the Equator, Hence 
Soudane'se sb., an inhabitant of the Soudan 
(also as //.); adj., of or pertaining to the Soudan. 
Sou’dauize v. trans. (see quot, 1884). 

2875 Gordon in G.in Central Africa (i88j) 77 Cowardly, 
lying, effeminate brutes these Arabs and Soudanese ! 2884 
pall Malt May 11/2 Let it be supposed that the Soudan 
..is tranquillized, its administration ‘Soudanized native 
bludirs appointed [etc.]. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXli. 277/z 
The well-watered and arable Soudanese lands. 

Soudan(©, obs. ff. Soldan. Soudanly, obs. 
f. Suddenly. Soude, var. Sold sb.'^, etc. ; obs. 
pa. pple. Sew v? 

fSoudee. Obs.'-^ [a, OF. soudee, soldeex— 
med.L. soliddta? A solidate. 
c 1450 Godsioxo Reg. 158, ij. soudees of rent. 

Souden, obs. f. Soldan. Souder, obs. f. 
Solder, Soldier. Soudeo(u)r, Soudgour, 
Soudiar, -dior, -dioiure, obs. ff. Soldier. 
Soudly : see Suddly a. Soudon, obs. form of 
Soldan. Soudour, obs. f. Solder, Soudra, 
var, SuDBA. Soudre, Soudur(e, obs. ff. Solder. 
Soudyer, -your(e, -yre, obs. f. Soldier. 
Soue(n), obs. ff. Seven. Souel, obs. f. Sowl. 
Souenyit, obs. f. Seven-night. Soueran(e, 
etc., obs. ff. Sovereign, etc. Souepe, obs. f. 
Seventh. Soufee, obs, f. Sun. Souff, var. 
So^\TF.S*r. Souffis(s)ance, -ant, varr. Sufeic- 
ANCE, -ANT C 7 ^J. 

U Souffle (swfi’). Path. [F.] A murmunng 


or breathing sound. 

1879 V^ECSTEK Svppl. S.V., The uterine paujfe, a sound 
hea^ over the pregnant uterus. 1897 Allbutt s Syst. i led. 


fy* 274 Oa auscultation, a sj’stolic souffle transmitted from 
the adjacent aorta is sometimes heard. 1900 Lancet 20 Jan. 
164/1 The absence of the fcetal heart-sounds and of the 
uterine souffle is very important 

II Souffle (sK-fl^, 11 swflr), sb. and a. Also 9 
souflet, soufflde. [F., pa. pple. of souffler\—\.. 
suffldre, f. sub under to blow. 

I'he use of the fern, form souffee is prob. due to its occur, 
rence in omelette souflie.\ 

A. sb, A light dish, either sweet or savoury, 
made by mixing materials with white of egg 
beaten up to a froth, and heating the mixture in 
an oven until it puffs up, 

a. 18x3 Ude French Cook 195 Souffle of young Partridges. 
2846 Soyer Cookery 575 Soufflds when well.made are 
excellent removes for the winter season. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancredi, i, I entrusted the soufflees to him. 1883 ‘Annie 
Ikomas ’ Mod. Hottse^vife 14 Ducklings and roavi pigeons 
followed, then some pastry and a well-made 
fg. 1891 ^IERED1TH One of our Cong, xx. Our souffl6 of 
sentiment will be seen subsiding under a breath. 

1831 Society I. 84 Take my plate.. for some of the 
sweets near Miss Bradford. Not the souflet. 1836 E. Hall 
Schloss Hainfeld vii. 104 Last of all, a souflet worthy of 
Very’s or Beauvilliers'. 

b. attrib., as souffli-case, -dish, etc. 

1846 SoYER Cookery 329 In a common pie-dish or silver 
soufflee-dish. Ibid. 564 A cover large enough for the souffle- 
case. 1888 Athensum 22 Sept. 377/3 Mere whipped-egg 
soufli work of the most artistic kind. 

B. adj. Of ceramic ware : Having liquid colour 
applied by means of blowing. 

1878 Miss J, J. Young Ceramic Art 152 The souffle 
decoration is characterUtic. 

t SoU'fflemeut. Obs.~'^ [a. F. soufflemsnf, 
f. sottjper\ see prec.] Breathing, blowing. 

X4B3 Caxton Cato c ij, Platon perceyued - . that the pestyl- 
ence came by the wnystelyng and soufflement of the sayd 
dragons, 

+ Souffler. Obs.—^ [ad. F, souffleut, f. souffler 
to blow.] (See quot. and cf. Blower ^ 2.) 

*^74 J* JossELVN ytt'i? Voy.j^ Two mighty Whales we now 
saw, the one . .making a great noise with pufflng and blowing ; 
the Seamen called her a Soufler. 

Souffraunce, obs. f. Sufferance. Soufre, 
obs. form of Sulphur. Soufrecan, obs. form of 
Suffragan. Sougan, variant of Suggan. 

Sougb. (s»f, sau, Sc. s?<x)j Forms; 4-5 
swogli(e, swough(e, 6 swouch, 6- souch, 7- 
sough (8 zough), 8- sugh (9 seugh, soogh, 
Eooch, etc.); 4 swowh, 4-5 swow(e, 5 sow, 
9 soo. [ME. type *swoh, swo^, from the verb 
swb^enx seeSoucHz'.l From the j6th cent, almost 
exclusively Sc. and north, dial, until adopted in 
general literary use in the iplh. 

The pron. (s^O is given by Smart (1836) and Ogilvie (1850).] 
1 , A rushing or murmuring sound as of wind, 
water, or the like, esp, one of a gentle or soothing 


nature. 

CJ381 CusvCESi Pari. Fonles 2^7 Of sykys hoote as fuyr 
I herde a swow that gan a-boute renne. c 1384 — H . Fame 
J031 Herestownot the greie swogh? "iai^oo Morte ArtJu 
759 With be swoghe of ke see in swefnynge he felle. 1308 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wenten 5x9 The soft souch of the 
5wyr..Mygbt confort ony crealur of the fcyn of Adam. 
2513 Douglas cEneid n. xi. 81 Ilk swouch of wynd, and 
every qubisper..affrayit [mej, 2783 Burns Cotter's Sat, 
Nt. li, November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh. 2792 
WoRDSw. Descript, Sketclies ssg Faint wail of eagle.., and 
pine-wood’s steady sugh. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xxxm, 
It is the sough of the wind among the bracken. 1847 C. 
Bronte J, Eyrexii, That evening calm betrayed alike the 
tinkle of the nearest streams, the sough of the most remote. 
2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. vi. (1872) 73 Whereupon 
solemn waving of hats; indistinct sough of loyal murmur. 
2879 Miss Bird Rocky Mount. loi The strange sough of 
gusts moving among the pine tops. 

b. Sc. A canting or whining manner of speak- 
ing, especially in preaching or praying. 

2723 Meston Knight Poems (1767) 15 Give them the 
sough, they can dispense, With either scant or want of 
sense, CX730 Burt Ar//.A':.SV^T//.(iSxS| 1.171 The prajw 
are often more like narrations to the Almighty than peti- 
tions..; and the sough as it is called (the whine) isunmanly. 
2826 Scott Old Mart, xiv, Never stir, if myauld mitber 
is na at the preachlog again ! I ken the sough o’ her texts. 
1894 * Ian Maclaren ’ Brier Bush ii. 60 He’s aspeeritually 
minded man, Maister Cosh, and has the richt sough. 

2 . A deep sigh or breath. Also iransf, 

02586 Chaucer Miller's T. 433 He siketh, with ful many 
a sory swough. a 2400 Isuntbras 89 His hirde-menc mett 
he cverylkone With a fulle drerj’ swoghe. . .* 4 *- 
Troylus iv. 375 (Cambr. MS.), Among his fobbis & h s 
sowis sore. 1616 B. Jonson 

greas'd wherry now had got betweene, And bad her fa • 

sough, vnto the lurden. 2788 Voc. Bargie in \ 

Irish Acad. II. 35 Zough, a sigh. 179® V ?B 8 s 

Sherra.Moor\, My heart, for fear, gae sough 

Field 22 Dec. 832/1 From the locb would co""® 

of a porpoise or the wild cry of a loon. 190* • j _ 

fomc”5o"gh b>T= at Kelso that hafbeen smitten. 
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4 . To keep a calm (or quiet) sou^h, to keep qniet, 
to say little or nothing. Sc. 

x8o8 Jamieson, Keep a cnhn sottcU^ be silent. x8i6 Scott 
Old Mort, XX, Tse aye keep a calm sough. 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskell Sylvia's Lovers (1874) 232 Not that I iver let on 
to them.., so keep a calm sough, my lad. 1880 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Rebel Family xiii, So that, on the whole, keeping 
a calm sough was the best wisdom. 

Hence Sou'ghfuUyfli/z/., with a soughing sound ; 
Sou'gliless a., silent, noiseless. 

1851 W. Hay Lintie o' Moray 41 Gentle stream, Wl* 
soughless waters onward stealin*. 1890 Mrs. Barr Friend 
Oliviaxx^ The trees,. talked soughfully among themselves. 

Sough. (s»f), sh^ Forms: 4 sogh, soLw, 5 
swowa?, swoughe, 5- sough. (6 soughe, Sc. 
eouch), 7 sowgh, saugh, 9 dial, sugh ; 8- suff, 
9 surf, dial, soufife, soof. See also Sheugh. 
[Of obscure origin. Cf. Antwerp dial, a small 

ditch in a meadow.] 

1 . A boggy or swampy place; a small pool. 

a X300 Cursor M. 2501 pai fled and fell vnlill a sogh [Gidi. 
sohwj, And bar }»air faas ham foluand slogh. <1x450 Le 
Morie Arth. 875 (Roxb.), In a forcste by a swoughe. 1515 
Scottish Field 440 in Chethain Misc. (1856), On a soughe 
us beside, there seene we our enemies, "NWre moving over 
the mountains. 1612 Drayton Paly-olb. iv. 168 Then 
Dulas and Cledaugh, By Morgany doe drive her through 
her wat'ry saugh. 1869 • Ouida ’ vii, The road.. went 
through a shallow ‘sough * of water. X876- in dial, gloss- 
aries (Cumb., Yks., Heref.). 

2 . A small gutter for draining off water; a drain, 
a sewer, a trench. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. i. 515 The length [of the ox-stall 
is] as from the horn into the sough. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 
XXXV. 49 If this maner ofdichynge wyll nat make the marres 
grounde drie, than must you make a sough vriderneth therthe. 
as men do to getle cole, c 1570 Diurn. Occurr. (Bann. 
Cl.) TOO The said erle slipit ower ane souch, and tombllt 
doun the same. X667 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 5 The 
charge of driving such Soughs or Trenches. x68i Rec, 
Burg. Shejjfield (1897) 217 For making a sough to the pin- 
fold. 1763 Ann. Reg. 11. loo/i At proper distances, soughs 
are formed near the lop of the canal, which prevents it 
from overflowing during immoderate rains. 1780 Phil. 
Trans. LXX. 346 , 1 shall lay a sough of brick, which will 
convey it from the pump to the boiler. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Pract, Agrie,l, 301 The most diflicult part of the business 
consists in laying the sough when in running sands. X833 
Act 3 4 4 fFj//, /F, c. 46 § 116 Any water pipe, sough, or 
watercourse already laid down, .in, .any of the streets. 1885 
Law.Times' Rep, LI 1 . 356/2 Various old stone soughs, which 
. .received the sewage of a number of houses. 

attrib, X892 Eminson Epid> Pneumonia at Scctler 18 
The out-door premises., drained off through some common 
sough pipes. 

8 . A subterranean drain to carry off the water in 
a mine ; an adit of a mine. 

1619 Atkinson Gold Rlyues Scott. (Bann. Cl.) 15 To frame 
or make a long sowgh, or scowring place, into which they 
bringe the streame water.^ 1653 Manlovb Cusiomes Lead 
Mines 260 (E.D.S ), Main Rakes, Cross Rakes, Brown- 
henns, Budlcs and Soughs, x686 Plot Stajfords/i. 1^7 This 
sort of damp.. is that they commonly meet with in long 
I Soughs for conveyance of water from the coale, 1747 
Hooson Miners Diet. Tijb, These Addits or Soughs if 
they prove soft, destroy a great deal of'J'imber, especially 
in Sand. 1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 81 The Sough or 
Adit being one hundred fathoms below; the surface. jx8sx 
Act 14 4 15 ^ict. c. 94 § 26 If any Person shall, by virtue 
of any Sough Engine or other Means, unwater or give 
Relief to any Mine or Vein which may be under Water. 
1882 R. L. Galloway Coal Mining 25 The drainage of the 
mines was effected by means of the horizontal tunnels.,, 
which were variously termed adits, walergates, soughs, surfs. 
f Sough, sb.^ Obs. rare. Also 5 sugh. [repr. 
OE. plough: see Sued j^-] A ploughshare, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIL 165 Sche.,passede by fulle 
stappes the ix. cultres orsughes with owte eny hurte. 1598 
Florid, VSmerey . .the sough or ploughshare or culler. 168B 
Hol.me Armoury \\\. 333/2 The Sough. .[of a plough] is 
that as Plows into the Ground. 


Sough, obs. f. pa. t. See v.; obs. f. Sow 
Sough (s2?f, sou, Sc, sux)f vA Forms : i swo- 
gau, 5 swoghe (squoe), 6 Sc, swouch, suowch, 
swoch; 4 sou^e. 6 (9) sowgli, sogh, 6- sugh, 
8- sough (9 dial, suff); .SV. 6 sowch, 6, 8— 
souch, 9 sooch ; 5 swowe, 8 swoo, 9 dial, sow, 
aou(e, soo. [OE. sivdiaUj^OS, swogan to move 
■with a rushing sound ; related to Goth, ttfswjgjan 
(cf. OE. swegati to sound, etc. ; Norw. dial, segja 
to murmur, rustle) and sw5gatjan to sigh. Cf. 
also WFris. swoegje to pant.] 

1 . intr. To make a rushing, rustling, or murmur- 
ing sound. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 950 On seofon healfa swogau 
windas. aiooo Geneftf 1375 Drihten..Iet..esor.sireamas 
sweaneswogan. 13.. E. E.At/i/.P.C. 140 he see soured 
ful sore, gret selly to here. CX400 Aniurs of Arth. 55 By 
beslremys so strange, hat swyftlyswoghcslz/.y. squytherly 
sauoesj. c 1450 Holland Howlat 171 Swannis suowchand 
full swyth, swetest of swar. XS *3 I^ouci^s FEneid\.\\. 
lee 'ITier wyngis swochandjolely. Ibid. v. iii, 76 Tl^ fludis 
souchand quhairthai fair, In sondir slydis. 1724 Ramsay 
Roval Archers Shooting iv, The feather d arrows dnye AH 
soiighing thro* the sky. 1728 — 

Torn frae its roots adown it sonchan fell 18x5 G. Beattie 
John dArnha' (1826) asThe wind sough dmoumfu th^row 
the trees. 1857 Thoreau Maine IV, »• (^64) 3 J be 
pine tree, .—its branches soughing with the four w *nds 1^4 
Mrs. C Praed Zero iv, The wind soughed thiough the 
budding branches overhead in long monotonous swell. 


b. tram. To utter in this manner.- 
1821 Clare Vitl. Plinstr. I. 20 Each.rude-risen tempest 
..Sugliing its vengeance through the yellow trees. 

2 . intr. To draw the breath heavily or noisily; 
to sigh deeply. 

c 147s Partenay 1944 There gan he to sigh and sowghid 
for wo. Ihid. 2890 He sighed, soghed, wepte with teres 
many. x8o6 R. Jamieson Pop, Ballads II. 338, I hear your 
mither souch and snore. 1847 H. Boshnell Chr. Nurture 
lu iii. (1861) 273 Dosing, all together, and sughing in dull 
dreams. 

b. With away'. To breathe one’s last; to die. 
x8x6 Scott Old Mori, xxxix, His uncle, poor gentleman, 
just sough’d awa wi*it in his mouth. x886Willock Rosetty 
Endsvi, (1887) 46 He muttered *Puir Gyp*, an* then he 
soughed awa. 

3 . tram, a. To hum (a tune). Alsoy^". 

X7XX Ramsay On Maggy Johnsioun x, I took a nap, And 
soucht a night balillilow'. As sound *s a tap. 172X — Elegy 
on Patie Birnie iy, His face could mak* you fain, When he 
did sough, * O wiltu, wiltu do *t again f’ 1B05 J. Nicol 
Poems II. 133 (Jam.), I, ’mang many merry fouk, Can., 
sough a tune, an crack a jock. 

b. To utter in a sighing or whining tone. 
x8i6 Scott> 4«//7. xxvii. He hears ane o* the king’s Presby. 
terian chaplains sough out a sermon. x8i8 — Br. Lamm. 
xviii, I hae soughed thae dark words ower to mysell. 

Sough (s»f), Z /.2 [f. Sough jA-J 

1 . irans. a. To face or build up (a ditch) wilh 
stone, etc. b. To make drains in (land); to drain 
by constructing proper channels. Also absoL 

x688 Norris Papers (Chetham Soc.) 175 That all ditcher 
which convey the water cro-^se the highway be soughed 
with wall stone, and well covered throughout. X797 Trans. 
Soc, Arts XV. 209 This lot of land, considered as enclosed, 
but not soughed. 1836 Hull 4 Selby Rhvy, Act 6 'I’o bore, 
dig, cut, embank and sough. x868 C. W. Hatfield Hist, 
Notices Doncaster 11 . 285 Silver-street and French-gate 
were soughed in 1837-8. 

2 . intr. To reach, or get into, a sough. 

X898 Daily News 19 Feb. 9/2 Lang Syne again raced by, 
and was a meritorious winner as the hare soughed, 

Sou'gllillg, v6l. sd.l [f. Sough i/.i] The action 
of the verb ; a rushing or murmuring sound. 

?<z 1400 Morte Arth. 931 Swowynge of walyr, and syngynge 
ofbyrdez. csi^ooDestr, Troyso6i Swoghyngof sweteayre, 
Swalyng of briddes. 1582 Stanyiiurst 11. (Arb.) 63 

The tre..with sowghing yt grunts, as wounded in hacking. 
171^ Derham Phys.^Theol. iv. iii, 119 Which causeth a con- 
fusion in the Hearing, wilh a certain Murmur or Swoolng 
like the fall of Waters. 1817 Blackxu. Mag. I, 57 Carefully 
noticing the formation of the clouds.. and the soughing ot 
the winds. 1839 Miss Mulock Romantic T, 74 In the 
soughing of the solemn trees.^ 1879 Sala Parts Herself 
Again xvii, Then come the distant wailing and soughing 
of a sea of martial music. 

Sou'gliinig, vl/l. sl>? [f. Sough v.-] The 
o])eration of draining or making drains. Also 
attrib., as soughing-tile, tool. 

X807 Vancouver Agcie. Dez>on (1813) 133 Tunnelling, or 
soughing under the gateways, will be in proportion to. .the 
facility of procuring sougbtng-tiles. 1840 Civil Eng. 4 
Arch. Jrul. Ill, 140/1 Improvements in the manufacture 
of cofered spades and shovels, soughing and grafting tools, 
x868 Lady Vbrney Slone Edge xxi, 1 can't afford to Jose 
back-rent, and present rent, and arrears for soughing. 

Sowghingtppl- a. [f. Sough v.^] Kushing, 
rustling, murmuring, etc. 

Seoiuut/ 31^5 Wudurec astah.., swosende leg. 1513 
Douglas Ancid vi. xi. 51 A wod with sowchand bewis 
schene. /(i/V. vn. Prol. 74 Every lynde Quhyslyt and brayt j 
of the swouchand wynde. 1806 J. Graiiame Birds 0/ Scot. 
j8 The dismal soughing wing, the doleful .cry. 1859 Mits. 
Gaskei.l Round the Sofa 11 . iii The soughing November 
wind came with long sweeps over the fells. x88o Daily 
Tot. 20 Oct., The nearly naked branches crackle and moan 
with the soughing, storm-presaging wind. 

SongEt (saut), sb. north, dial. Forms: 4 
soght, 5 sou^t, 7 sought, 9 Bowt, soot. [a. ON. 
*soht (later s6lt, Icel. and F:er. sStt, Norw. soil, 
Stv. and Da. yt7/), = Gotb. sauhts, OS suhl (hence 
once in OE.), OHO. and MHG. suht (G. suchl), 
Du. znekt-. cf. also OEFris. sec/it, OWFris. 
siochle. The stem suh-, sttk- is an ablaut-variaiit 
of seuk - : see Sick a.] Sickness, illness, disease. 

In later use spec, a disease of sheep or other 


imals. 

ee also the combs. GuLESOUCHT'and Luncsoucht. 

■ 1300 Cursor M. 14157 Wei kai trud hat he rooght Jrair 
Tier sauue of at his soght. 14.. US. Sloane 7, fob 73 
.), For the 3aIow sou?!, that men callin the jaund>-s. 
ii Beatiiwait Nat. Embassie (1877) 242 Scab, sought, 

■ rot or any kind of murren. 1847 H aluwell, the 

; in sheep. IVestm. 1876 Richardson Cumbtd. Talk 
r. It. 150 Ye'r sheep dee i’ t’ seekness or t’ sowt. 1878 
■mbid. Gloss. 91 Sowt, the joint-ill in Iambs and calves. 
Sought (spt), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Seek v.J 
fiat is, or has been, searched for, desired, etc. 

ee also long-sought s.v. Lose ndv. 9 a. _ 
tieoo Cursor M. 3254 To mesopotany suith come he, 
id son he fand he soght cite. 1382 Wvclif Isaiah 
i. 12 iTiou-.shalt be clepid a 5031 cite, and not forsaken. 
J2 LitHCOW Trav. ill. 77 Now Greta comes. .To my 
3cht view. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knnul. § 121 
iving found the sought figures. 1725 W. Halfpenny 
uud Building 21 •Jbcn..j-ou will describe the sought 
chesx'S/andit'f. Ibid.uu. 1883 •it.ssiE T homas Mod. 
ousewife X49 The cleverness which makes her a sought 
)man in every coterie. 
b. With or -for. 

60s B JOSSON Polfone iv. ii. When he mist His sought- 


for father. 1778 Phe Refutalion 13 The sougbt.for bribe 
I doubt you’ll never see. 1829 Bentham Justice 4 Cod 
Petit. 11 Such supposed facts as.. may be styled unknouii 
or sought-for facts. 1881 Trans. Obstet.Soc. Lond.y.X\\.fA 
He was the fashionable and most sought-after accoucheur. 
Soughthlstle, obs. f Sow-thistle. Soujour 
obs. f Soldier sb. Souk(e, obs. varr. Suck! 
Soukar, obs. Sc. f. Sugar; variant of Soucar. 
Souker, obs. var. Sucker. 

Soul (so“l), sb. Forms : a. i sawol, -al, 1-2 
savFul, I, 4 sawel (i sauwel, 4 saw-, sauwil), 

1, 4-6 Bawl (5-6 sawll, 9 dial. Bawl, aeawl, 
zawl, etc.), 2-6 sawle; i, 4 sauel (4 -il), 3-7 
(9 dialJ) saule (3 sesule, 4 zaule, 5 Bavle) ; 1, 
4-5, 6-9 Sc. and north, saul, 5-7 Sc. and north. 
saull ; 5 sal, saal, 5-6 sale, 5-6 (9 diall) sail (6 
salle). P. 2-7 sowle, 5 sowel, 5-6 sowylle, 
6 sowll, 8 Jr. Bhowl, 9 dial, sowl; 3-7 soulo 
(6 zoule, souUe), 5- soul (8 dial, saoul) ; 5 sool 
(6^ sooll), 5-6 solle, 6-8 (9 dial.) sole, 7 sol. 
[Common Teut.: OE. sdmol, sdwel, sdwl, ctc.,= 
Goth, saiwala ; the forms in the other languages 
show various degrees of contraction, as OHG.sAda, 
sbla (MHG. sHe, G. seele), OS. shta {siola ; MLG, 
side, LG. seele, seel), OLFrank. sbla, stla (MDu, 
siele, tdel-e, Du. ziet), OFris. site {stele; WFris. 
siel, NFris. seel, sial, etc.); ON. sdla, sdl (Icel. 
sdl, Norw. dial, saal), MSw. sial, sidl, siel (Sw. 
sjdl, Da. sjeel), whence Finn, sielit, Lapp, sielto, 
etc. The ultimate etymology is uncertain. 

For examplesof the older genitive form without -s, see i8.] 
I. fl. The principle of life in man or animals; 
j animate existence. Obs. (freq. in OE. in Scriptural 
I passages). 

Beozvulf 2820 Him of hreSrc ^ewat sawol secean soSfajstra 
I dom. C825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxvii, 50 [He nc) spearede from 
dearesawlum heara. c 'loooAgs. (Thorpe) xxxii. i6 For- 
bam he Sefri 9 ie heora .•^awla fram deadc, and hi fede on 
hungre'i tide. x382_WycLiF Jonah \. 14 Lord, we bisechen, 
that we perishe not in the soule of this man, a 1450 ir. De 
Imiiatione i. xviii. 20 For bei hated her soules, bat is to 
say, her bodely lyues, bat bei mi^t kepe liem in to lif euer- 
lasting. 1535 CovERDALB judg. xii. 3 Whan I sawe y* there 
was no helper, I put my soule in myhonde, and wente 
agaynst the children of Ammon, i6xx Bible Gen. xxxv. 
18 As her soule was in departing, (for she died). [x6sx 
Hobbes Leviath. iii. xxxviii, 241 Soule and Life in the 
Scripture, do usually signifle the same thing.) 1697 Dryoen 
Virg, Georg, in. 744 Thetbriven Calves. . tender iheirsweet 
Souls before the plenteous Rack. 

2 . The principle of thought' and action in man, 
commonly regarded as an entity distinct from the 
body; the spiritual part of man in contrast to the 
purely physical. Also occas., the corresponding 
or analogous principle in animals. Freq. in con- 
nexion n iih, or in contrast to, body. 

Sometimes per.«;onified, as in the common mediaval dia- 
logue.-; between the soul and the body. 

o. c888 K. /Elfred Boeth.xxy.ve, § 6 To b^re saule & 
to ]>aim iichoinan, bclimpa 3 eallebas b®s monnesgood ge 
gastlicu x® Hchoinlicu. 971 Blickl. Horn, 21 Eal swa Iiwajt 
swa se gesenelica lichama deb obbe wyrccK eal b^ei deb 
seo un^esynelice sawl purh boue Uchoman. cxooo AIlfric 
Horn. i. j6 Se man is cce on anum da:Ic, \nct is on^ 3 a:re 
.(tawle. ^1200 Ormin Z1498 Swa batt te inannes.s bodi; beo 
Buhsumm forb wibb b® sawle. <2x300 Cursor M, 21757 
(Edin.), pe Sawil it hauls of slrcnbis 1340 Ayenb. 105 
pri binges byebine be zaule, bebenchinge, onderslond- 
ynge, and wyl. <z X400-50 Alexander All be sauour o! 
5oure sauls is sattild in jour mouUiis. x483C’fr//<. Angl. 319 
A Savle, /luiu/rt. 1599 Alex. Hume 1.21 Mysensis, 
and my saull 1 saw. Debait a deadly strife. X737 Centl, 
Mag, VII. 50 The cowafd lurks in Jockey's saul. 

fl. cii'jS in Fragm. yEfrics Gloss., etc. (1B38) 6 
sanb beo sowle soriliche to ben licame (etc.), x*.. Moral 
Odey^a,*lo here blisse us bringe god., benne he vre soule 
vn-bint of licames bende. ci^S6 Chaucer Prol. 656 But 
if [=unless) a mannes soule were in bis pur.<. 1422 tr. 
Bccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 218 Here is i-prowid that the 
Sou le sucth the condycionys of the bodyes. ^ c 1440 Jacob's^ 
Wellot^g As bi soule is lyif of bi body, so is god lyifof bi 
soule. a xS47 Surrey Eccl. iii. Poems (18x0) 555 Who can 
tell yf that the sowle of man ascende. Or with the body of 
it dye? X506 Shaks. Mcrch. V. iv. i. 132 To hold opinion 
, .That soules of Animals infuse themselucs Into the trunkes 
ofmen. 1621 Hakcwill Z7<7wVfj Vow 120 It is..%'anity, to 
ihinke that all passions either may be or should be utterly 
rooted out of the soule. x68r Flavel Meth. Grace y. iiz 
If there be spiritual sense in your souU, there is .spiritual 
life in them. 1716-8 Lady M. w. Montagu Lett. I. xxxix. 
159 Our vulgar notion that they do not own women to have 
any souls, is a mistake, 1774 GoLUS^L Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IL 207 It must be dreadful,.. since it is sufficient to sepa- 
rate the .soul from the body. 2841 Dickens Barn. Fudge 
iii, The ab<ence of the soul h far more terrible in a living 
man than in a dead one, x868 Helps Realmah ix. (1876) 247 » 

I mean that there should Le a double .soul, taking the word 
‘soul* to include all powers, both of thought and feeling. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 441, 1 know many people 
have doubts as to the existence of souls in small boi’S 01 
this class. . . „ , 

Jig. 1829 Carlyle Misc, (1857) II. 106 Tbu.s is the Body- 
politic, more than ever worshipped and tendered ; but the 
Soul-politic less than ever, 
b. Withoat article. 

c\ooo /Elfric Horn, 1 . 276 Fixas and fugelas he gcsccop 
on flaesce bo tan sawle. 13.. h. E. A Hit. P, B. 290 Al scbal 
doun & be ded & dryuen out of erbe, pat cucr I sette saule 
inne. CX374 Chaucer TroHus 11. 1734, I con>urc..pn his 
half, which that sowle us allc sende, c 1430 Ilysuus Virgin 
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(1867) 102 In soule oonli )>ou r/ente to helle. 1535 Covee- 
DALE /J'7i.*/.xiv.c9 Idols (which haue nether solenervuder- 
stondinge). 1692 Bentley Beyle LeeL t. 13 That all their 
Thoughts, and the whole of what they call Soul, are only 
various Action and Repercussion ofsmall particles of Matter, 
1727-46 Thomson* 774 There on the breerj’summit 

..let me draw Ethereal ^uL 18x3 B^*ros Ciiaeur 93 So 
coldly sweet, so deadly fair. We start, for soul is wanting 
there. 1884 Browktkc FerishtaJit Ea^le 47 God is soul, 
souls I and thou. 

e. Coupled with body or life. (Without article.) 
cSSQ }L,JEtJitED Bee//:, xxxiv f 9 Ic wat hst hit biSsawl & 
lichoma, a X175 Cefi* Hont, 221 He war 5 ha man 5esceapen 
on sawle and on lichame. e 1200 Ormix 2544 To wurrhenn 
filledd . . 1 bodi; S: i sawle Off God^s Ga^tess halljhe mahht. 
a 1300 Cuncr M. 25903 (Edin.), Lif and sa\\'el I ycld htr til. 
CX340 HA!k!POLE Pr. Cense, 129 How wake man cs in saul 
and body. <;x45o Holland Horvlat 739 Bot all commiitis 
to the, Saull and Ijff, ladye ! 1526 Pil^r, Per/, (W. de W, 
1531) 25 Whan man of&eih hymselfe hole toalmj-ghly god, 
bothe soule & body. 1567 Gude ff Godtie B. (S.T.S.J 10 
Baitb Saule and body to defend. 1753 Miss Collier Ari 
Torment, ii, ii. (iSii) 127 By never letting him see you 
swallow half enough to keep b^y and soul together. 1831 
Scott Cast. Dan^. ix. I can hardly get so much for mine 
as will hold soul and body together. 

Comb. 18x7 Coleridge Bic^. Lit. (Bohn) >nii. 64 To fall 
back into the common rank of soul*and*bodyisls» 

3. a. The seat of the emotions, feelings, or sen- 
timents; the emotional part of man’s nature. 

For the phr. heart aiidsoul., see Heart sb, 52. 
c823 Vesp. Psalter vL 4 Sedroefed sindun all ban min, & 
sawl min gedroefed is switie. <rpso Lvuiisf, Cos/, ^latr. 
xxvi. 38 Unrot issauel min.. o 3 dea 3 e. 13.. E, E,Allii,P» 

C. 325 When hacces of anguyeh was hid in my sawle. 
ci^oo Destr. Troy stej&b Hit wold bane persit with p>Te 
any pure sawle. .hor torfer to se. c 1420 in Pol. Poems 
loS ^lysoulof my self anoyed isse, iss3GRiMALDEC/crrr»’j 
Offices (i6to) a iij, Of the soule, or life endued W’iih sences, 
pleasures is the ^nde that it would enioy, 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado II. iii. 60 Now is his soule rauhht. is it not 
strange that shetpes guts should hale soulcs out of mens 
bodies? 1667 Milton P. L . ii. 556 For Eloquence the 
Soul, Song charms the Sense. 1697 Dp.yden I'ir^. Paii, 
VIII. 313 Such let the Soul of cruel Daphnis be; Hard to 
the rest of Women; soft to me. 1794 JIrs, Radcliffe 
Mysi. Udotpho xlviii, Valancourt seemed to be annihilated, 
and her soul sickened at the blank that remained. 1805 
Scott Last Minstrelw, i. Breathes there the man, with 
soul so dead. Who never to Mmself hath said fete]. 1857 
Maurice Etist. St. Jehn it. 24 We say sometimes of a 
speech which strikes us as %-er>* sincere and verj* powerful, 
*The speaker threw his whole 5^00! into it*. 1874 M. 
Creighton Hist. Ess. i. (1902) 2 Sliakespeare.. became in 
soul one with the mighty prince as with the lowly peasant. I 
"b. Intellectnalorspiritual power; high develop- ! 
ment of the mental faculties. i 

1604 Skaks. 0 th. 1. 1. 54 These Fellowes haue some soule, j 
1702 Pope JFr/e of Bath 299 The mouse that always trusts 
to one poor hole, Can never be a mouse of any soul. 1748 1 
Richardson CtarissaW. 169 , 1 never saw so much soul in { 
a lady's eyes, as in hers.^ 1828 Lytton Pelham xvi, The j 
women love soul, Monsieur— something intellectual and 
spiritual alwaj’s attracts them. 3873 Arnold Lit* 4- 
49 What man of soul.. but would prefer to 
say teick x8S8 Pater Appreciations^ Style (18S9) 22 As a 
quality of style, . .soul is a fact. 

4. In variuus phrases (see quots.). 

n. c X400 Beryn 2682 A dou3ter, hat he losnd right as his 
o\vne saal. 1600 Shaks- A* Y. L. 1, ii. 247 Aly Father lou'd 
Sir Roland as his soule. 

b. XS33 Stewart Cram Scol. II. log IThey] Skantlie durst 
say ihair saull wes thair awiru e 1712 W. King Old Cheese 
8 Wks. 1776 111 T44 Slouch could hardly call lus Soul hi» 
own. X7S8-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1S34) II, 124 He dares 
not say his soul is his own. 1889 Corbett Monk xi. 155 
From that moment he could not call his soul his owm. 

C. X594 Nashe Uttfort. Traz\ Wks. (Grosart) V. 36S 
They histed him with a mixture of Aqua fortis{elc.],..wbiLh 
smarted to the very soule of him. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iii. 
ii. xo O it offends mee to the Soule, to see [etc.]. 2604 
— Oih, J. iii. 196, 1 am glad at soule, I baue no other Child. 
x 653 Dbvden Biral Ladies iv. iii, She's an infamous, 
lewd prostitute : 1 loathe her at my soul. 

d. 1599 Shaks. Hen. Y. m. vL 8 .A man that I lone and 
honour with my soule and my heart. x 637 Miegc Gt. Fr. 
Did, ii. S.V., With all my Soul, de tonte vion Arne. 
azjDo Evelyn Diaty 6 Keb. 1655, I cannot ..but deplore 
his losse, which . .1 do with all my souL xw 5 Genii. Ma^. 
VI. 459 1 Here 'lis with all my Soul. 1828 Lvtton 

II. xxi, ‘ I pledge you, with all my soul,’ said I, filling my 
glass to the brim. 

e. xs 83 Shaks TUus A.\. iiL 190 , 1 do repent it from my 
very Soule, 1613 — Hen. VII n. iv. 81, 1 ., from my Soule 
Refuse you for my ludge. a 1700 Evelvn Diary 18 Aug. 
j6SS, 1 wish from my soul. .her husband.. was as worthy 
of her. 1768 Sterne Sent, foum.j I'emp/a/ion, I could 
not from niy soul but fasten the buckle in return. 

6. MetapJi. The vital, sensitive, or rational prin- 
ciple in plants, animals, or human beings, Freq. 
with distinguishing adjs., as vegetative.^ sensible or 
sensitive, rational ox reasonable. (Cf. these words.) 

ia) 1398 Tren'Isa Barth, De P. R. ii;. viL (legs) 53 1 ” 
d>*uers bodyes ben ihre manere soules: \*egetabilist that 
ycuylh lyfe and noo felinge, as in plantes and loot^ ; Sensi- 
bilis, that yeuyth Ij^feand felyrngc and not reason in smskyl- 
full beesies : Kacionalls, that yeuyth lyf, feljTig and reeson 
in men. c 2400 ir. Seereta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 91 [’e 
keodly sowel [of things vegetable] gedyrs to.ged>T all pes 
propertes. 1^7 Golding De Moritay i. ir Thou beleeuest 
that the Plants naue a kinde of Soule, that is to say, a cer- 
teine inward power or venue which niakelh them to shooie 
foorth in their season. 1634 Sir T. Herbf.rt Trav. 209 
A soft pith, in which consists the soule and vegetatiue vertue 
of that tree, 2707 Curias, in Husb. ee Gar d,J^^ A Plant 
..contains \rithin it^lf a Principle of Life, which we may 
call Soul; from whence proceed the Operations of each 


Plant. 1723 Watts Lcffic x. vL 1 3 Our elder Philosophers 
mye generally made use of the Word Soul to signify that 
Pnndple whereby a Plant gron-s, and they called it the 
A'cgctative SouL 

{b] 1398 [see precL ^2400- [see Sensitive a. t]. 2587 
Golding 11 Thou beleeuest that., the Beastes 

also haue one other kinds of Soule, which makelh them to 
mooue. 1620 T, Granger Dtv. Loffik: 43 The Krutall soule 
or spirit is not a power or facultie of the reasonable soule. 
a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig.Man. (1677) 33 The sensible Soul 
of a \‘ast Whale exerci>cth its ic^ment to every part of that 
huge structure wiih the same efncacy and facility as the 
Soul of a Fly or a Mite doth. 1725 Watts Lcffic i. %-i. f 3 
The Principle of the animal Motion of a Brute has l^n 
likewise c^i’d a Soul, and we have been taught to name it 
the sensitive SouL 2775 Harris Pktlos. Arra^tgem. Wks. 
(t§4x) 373 The soul perceives tho<e goods which it is con- 
scious that the ^imal wants. 2873 Boultbee ThecL Ch. 
Fn^. 36^ The animal s>oul was present ; for he ate before 
the di'ciples, 2880 Lo, Reay Social Demo:* Germany 8 
1 he soul with which it [re. a plastidule] is endowed, is 
called protoplastic soul. 

(c) /X 2323 /Vr»xr P2<i/.v»'i95 Astesonablesonle Siflesshe is 
o man. 2390- (see Re.^sabix<x. 1 bb 239S[see (a)j. 2587 
Golding De lifomay xv. 23S .Auerrhoes, and.. Alexander 
of Aphrodise,.. vpholde that there is but one vniuersall 
reasonable Soule or mtnde, which worketh all our dis- 
courses in ’I'S. 1597 Morley Inered. Musicke Ded., Our 
mahters,.. by whose directions the faculties of the reason- 
able soule be stirred vp lo enter into contemplation. 16x0 
Healex' Si* Aug. Citie of Ced v. xL I1620) 202 Hee that 
gaue the AmreasonaWe soule sense, memoiie,and appetite; 
the reasonable besides lhe>e, phantasie, vnderstanding and 
wilL 26x5 [see Rational /r, ij. 1725 Watts Logic t. vL 
5 3^ They disiingui-h this by the hcno'urable 1 iile of the 
raiicnal Soul. 1873 Boultbee Theot. Ch. F.ttg. 36 The 
rational soul was there; lie reasoned with them out of the 
; Scriptures. 

b. Hence three souls, in allusion to the above 
I as combined in human beings, 

I i6or B. JoNsoN Poetaster Hi. 160 What? will I tume 
j sharke, vponmy friends?..! scorne it with my threesoules. 

I 2601 Shaks. TuH. il iu. 6t Shall wee rowre the night- 
, Owle in a Catch, ihat will drawe three soules out of one 
j Weauer? (£1643 Howell Xr/A I. ilL 30*1 he Embryo is 
I an mated with three SouIf;..and these three in ^lan are 
like Trigonus in Tetragono.} 

6. Jig* Applied to persons : a* As a terns of 
! endearment or adoration. 

rsSr Pettib Ir. Gztazzd's Car.Conv. \. (1516) 33b, Poliiike 
louerSj who..tearme her. .sometime the heart of^their life, 
sometime their soule. 2590 Shaks. Muls. ill. ii. 246 My 
loue, my life, my Aoule, laire Helena. x6ii — Csmb. \. v. 
263 Hang there like fruiie, my soule, Till the Tree dye, 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Kotes m. xm. 165 O persevere (soule 
of my soule) And act according to thy word. 2832 Tesst- 
SON CEr.one 6g My own (Enone,..my own .«^a!. Behold 
this fruiL 1864 Browning Dram. Pers., Pros/ice, O thou 
soul of my soul 1 1 shall clasp thee again. 

b. The personification ^some quality. 

2603 ui Pt. fervnimo iii. H. 40 Prince BaUhe2er,..The 
A-ery soule of true nobility. 1607 Shaks. Timon i.xuais 
O he's the A'crj* soule of Bounty. 2766 Goldsm, Vicar xxxi, 
IMy brother indeed was the soul of honour. 

c. The inspirer or leader of some business, 
cause, movement, etc.; the chief agent, prime 
mover, or leading spirit. 

1662 J, Davies tr. Oleariud Voy. Amb. 366 The Chan- 
cellor, Avho was the President of the King’s Council, the 
Soul of -Affairs. 168S Holme ill. 113/2 'I’he^Iaster 

Printer, .is the Soul of Printing. 2724 De Foe Mem. 
Ceci'alier Ki 8 \Ki) 122 The soul of the war was dead. 2769 
Robertson Class. V, ix. III. 131 Francis.., whom he con- j 
sidered as the soul and mover of any confedeiacy. 1808 j 
Scott Marnr. vi.xxxviu. Unnam’d by Hollinsbed or Hall, j 
He was the living soul of all. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xi. III. 15 He was the author and Ihe soul of the European 
coaiiuon, 1ES2 Serct. Ballantine Ex/-er. xviL 171 As I 
long as he remained . . be was tbe soul of the table. 

7 . fg* Of things: a. The essential, funda- 
mental, or animating part, element, or feature <f 
something. Also rarely ^vithout article. 

(a) 1596 Shaks, 2 Hen, iV, iv. L 50 Therein should we 
reade The very Bottome, and the Soule of Hope. 2602 — 
//nor. IL iL 90 Breuitie is the Soule of WiU 2632 Miltun 
L* Allegro 144 The bidden soul of harmony, cztrjo Hobbes 
Dial. Com. Laujs fi 63 z) a Reason is the Soul oJ the Law. 
2712 Addison Sped. No. 409 P 10 , 1 could wish there were 
Authors ,, who .. Avould enter into the verj* Spirit and 
Soul of fine Writing. X77sSchuvler in SpatksCrr?-. Amer, 
Rcz’. (1853) 1 . 14 That proper spirit of discipline and sub- 
ordination, which is the A'cr^* sou! of an army. 2B07 J. 
Barlow Cclumb. Iti. 564 Thro* the ranks be breaihw the 
soul of war. i 3 i 8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets li. (1870) 58 Nature 
is the soul of art. 2892 Westcott Cos/el of Life ico The 
religious history of the world is the A'erj' soul of history. 

(^f 1610 ViSexCHEn Faithf.Sheph, iv. iv,! hai-e been woo'd 
by many with no less ^al of afircction. ^ 1634 Ford Perk* 
iVarbeck iir. i, Money gives soule to action. 

b. An element, principle, or trace ^something. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V,i\\ i. 4 There is some soule of good- 

nesse in things euilL 1862 Spencer First Prinz. 1. 1. § x 
(1S75) 3 (i’here Hj a soul of truth in things erroneous. 

c. The soitlofChesvorld [after L. aitivia vtttndi, 
Gr. Tou Eou/xou], the animating principle of 
the world, according to early philosophers. 

c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. evii, The prophetick ^ul® Of the 
wide world, dreaming on tbmas to come. 2678 CumvoRTii 
Iniell. Sysi. i. iv. 215 In like manner he resolved ttuu the 
Soul of the World., was not made by God out of Nothing | 
neither. 1785 REiD/H/f/ 4 /Vrf^rsi.L23 A tta« ofTim^us j 
the Locrian. .concerning the soul of the world, in^whicn we f 

find the substance of Plato’s doctrine concerning ideas. ^ j 

d. The essential part orqualit}* y some inatenal | 

thing. 1 


I iB^U.PcrieCsKai.Magicwx.'^ 152 A Loadstcaewrapt 
. up tn burning coles.. lost its quality of its soul that was 
' gon^ namely, its attractive >-ertue. 1662 J. Daxtes tr. 
( jUandelslo's Traz-. 33 'Ihis excellent stent.. may be called 
I the ^ul of all Perfume. 2704 Pope IVindsar her. 244 Ke 
..With cb>*mic art exalts tne min’rol pow’rs. And draws 
the arctnalic souls of flow’rs. 2821 Scott Kenilu.’. i, Your 
Spaniard is loo wise a man to send you the very soul of the 
, grape- 2855 Tennyson Maud i. xxn. vi. The soul of the 
rose went into my blood. 2890 W. J. Gordon Fourulry 71 
I But ‘the soul of a ship is her engines*. 

I ^ TL 8. 7'he spiriinal part of man considered in 
its moral aspect or in relation to God and His 
• precepts. 

J Freq, with implicit reference to the fate of the soul after 
j death, and so partly belonging to sense 9. Cure cf souls, 

; see Cure sb} 4. 


e, c8*3 Ves/. Psalter xriii. S rEew dryhtnes [is] uatel- 
wiroe, jtecerrende sawle. C830 in Sweet' (?. E. Texts 446 
Suilc man sue hit awe?.e, Soane se hit on his sawale. c 1175 
Lamb. Hcttz. 71 |.et lif and saule beoa xboi^tn. cxzoo 
Ormis 2921 Swa itt Drihhlm eweme be, & halsumnx 
till hiss sawle. c x23o Hali Meid. 15 Ne banned hit te 
nawih^ ne sule5 H sawle. <i23:» Cursor M. ijoS A1 
luf Jai gaue to lu^i, b^i did b?dr sauU all to mst. 2^3 
L.VNGt. F. PI. C. VI. X99 Secheb seint treuihe in sauanon 
of 5oure sanies. 1456 Sir G. Have Lazo Amts (S.T.S.* r6 
The wTang errourislhe quhilkis tjTus many a saule. 02485 
Digby Mysi. (t83z) iv. 296 'Phuu knew ther were no remrfy 
lo redeym syn, But a bath ofbi blade to hath mans saule in. 
n 2509 Hen. VH in EUis Or/g. Let:. Ser.L 1. 44 In all other 
th^mgs that I may know* should be to j’oure honour & 
pl^ure Sc weaJe of jDure salle. £■2560 A- Scott Pcems 
^xvi. 9 Wesche me, and mak my sawle serene Frome all 
iniquite. £26x5 Sir W. Mure blisc. Peems xh. i, Awalk, 
my sillie saul, in sin quhich too securely lyes. lySS Burns 
Degs 24S Thrang a parliamentin. For Britain’s guid 
his saul indentin. 

3. cjzso Bestiary 218 Lerenhe sal his cede;. . and. .lilea 
him so 5e sowles f^e. c 2250 Gen, 4- Ex. 4156 Bi-seke we 
nu godes mi^t, 9at he make ure sowles bri^L < \%za Hazxtoh 
J422 But Grim was wis,..Wo!de he r.outh hU soule sheade. 
2390 Gower Conf. 1. 19 Thei prechen ous In audience ITiat 
noman schal his soule empeire. 2450-80 tr. Stcrda Secret. 9 
Vndirstond j'ng L, cheefof the govemaunceof man and helihe 
of thi fowle. 1473 -s in CaL Pro:. Chane. Elis. II. 
j (i S30) Pref. 59 That be stode in grete perell of HLn sowle Ij-ke 
to be dampned.^ 2508 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. Wks. (iSjSj 
2. 7 .^faki■nge this bolj' psalme wberby he .was restored to 
his soules heJtb. 2582 Coi.. Allen Mnrirrdom Campion 
(190S1 35 His going- .was only for his soule’s health, to learn 
to save his soule. S&03 Shaks. Meas./erM. n. iv. 65 lie 
take it as a pcrill to my soule, It is no sinne at alL 2665 
Pepys Diary 26 July, 1 begin to think of setting ihingx in 
order, which 1 pray God enable me to put both as to soul 
and body. 1758 S. Hayward 5 '^?:. ^Inirod. p. xv, Suc- 
cess. .crowning our imperfect labours in tbe conversion of 
souls. 2760-79 Isse SiK-siCK rt.). 18x8 Scott Br, Lamm* 
xi. To hazard my soul in telling lees. 2871 -Meredith 
H. Ri:kmor.d xii, Labour you will in lay \*essel, for your 
soul’s health. 

1 9. The spiritual part of man regarded as sur- 

viving after death and as susceptible of happiness 
or miser}* in a future state. 

cSzS Charier in Sweet O. E. Texts 444 D»t mon gedele 
to aelmessan ael ?ere tide fore mine .sawle fi: Osuulfes. 
863 Ibtd. 440 Ic. -iow fer ^odes lufe bidde bit minre 

sawle nyt a xobej in Kemble Ccd. Di/tom. IV. 206 

Ich hit.,Gc^e ?.eur‘e mine saule lo helpene. a 2x22 O. E. 
Chron. (Laud .MS.) an. 675, Ic wile on min dai bit a;coa for 
here sawle & for minre sawle. a 2250 Ozcl 4- Kigkt. J092 
Ihesus his soule do mere)’. 2297 K. Glouc, (Rolls) 7591 
An abbe^-e be let rere. -uor hor soulen b^t b^re a-slawe w^. 
<2x352 Minot Peems (ed. Hall) v. 83 God a-soyle baire 
sawls : all. .Amen. 2375 Barbour Bruce xx. 346 To 

pass. .On goddis fa s, that his tra\-ale Micht efiir till his 
saull avale. 14x8 E. E IP>7/r (iSSs) 33 Classes to be songe 
for ro}* saule ii for the saules afoisaide. 1488 A.cc. Ld. 
High Treas. Sect. I. 90 To pay.. a prest to sing for the 
Qwenis sawle. 1536 NVriothesley Chrvn. (Camden) 1 . 

42 Boecchinge him to have mercye on my sowle. x6o5 
Dekker JVezi'es fr. Hell Wks. (Grosart) II. 142 The soule 
sees deathes Barge larrjnng for her, she begins to be sorrie 
for her ante-acted euiU. 

b. Ill phrases implying the death of a person. 

See also Betake v. a. and cf. Coxi.«end r- i b. 
a iTZzO. E.Chron.(lxixid MS.)an. 1012 And hisbahali;;an 
sawle lo Codes rice asende. c 1275 Passion our Lord 4S2 
in O. £. Misc. 52 Vader icb myne soule bite^e in bj-ne 
honde. <2x300 Cursor M, aio How our leuedi endid and 
yald Hirselysaul. t i^ysSc. Leg. Saints x.(Mattheze)2t^ 
Eglippus in til gud c:de, to god of hewyne, be ^wl« can 
3eld. a 2400 Isumbras 733 My saule I wyie into thy bande, 
For 1 kepe to lyffe no mare I e 1470 Henry Wallace IL 175 
All welldand God, le^awe My petows ^preit and sawle. 
25x6 Test. Elor. (Surtees) VI. 1, 1 bequeath my soull to the 
holieTrinilie. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslifs Hist. Sut. II. 

230 King Henrie. .his saulcommendis lo God, and ins body 
to the clay. 2819 [see Resign v.^ i dj. 

10. Used in various asseveraiive phrases or as an 
exclamation, as ly,for, on or upon (one s) sold, etc. 

The Bug Dial. Did. gives a number of similar cx^ples- 
a- x352'Lancl. P* Pt. A. vin. 23 For Ki sworen bi hwre 
soule—* so God hem moste helpe ! ^ ^ *3^ c'lf-vMsrB 

781 Now, by my fadres soule, ilmt is deed. . i£p 
Sheph. Cat. Sept. 248 Now by my soule nisg'>”;J 
The haples.^ mischief, that has^ thee henu 
Bins. Genirie 22 By my lathers ^oule they seme mza\ 
of Charles not of gentle blood. « ^ ^ chreest 

Deeui Wks. 2711 IV. 47, Kc m« Shout, and 
and Sl P-iirick. 2762 Foote 0 ^ori . \\^ ITriltalet 
By my sboul but I wdl «t That thou this 

iLxxviu, No-, by 

wo.Tian send away I 2025 dcoi* 

Kms M'X-'AVf-yx r. ui Thou. loho, thou 

J.U ACC b= coesht =ucprU-d, 
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But for yoursaul move not your tongue. 1807 Syd. Smith 
Lett, Catholics Wks. 1859 I cannot for the soul 

of me conceive whence this man has gained his notions of 
Christianity. 1S26 Diskaeli V. Grey vi. i, For the soul of 
ye you wouldn't know it from the greenest Tokay. 1894 

* J. S. Winter ’ Red Coats 63 But for the life and soul of 
him he could not help thinking about her. 

C. CX450 1.0VEUCH Graal Hii. 116 Sire, ..vppon Oure 
sowles f>e sothe we scholen 30W seyne. 1482 Lely Pafers 
(Camden) 106 Thay sayd howr mother schulld go on pre- 
schesyon on Corps’s Kyrste day. .and a my sowyll howr 
mother whent at that day. /7X5XO Douglas K.Hari ii. 200 
Now, on my saule, ^e ar hot liirdanis all ! 2604 Shaks. 
Otk. V. ii. 182 Vpon my Soule, a Lye; a wicked Lye. 1693 
Congreve Old Bach, ii. iii, What ever the Matter is, O my 
Sol, I'm afraid youT follow evil Courses.^ 1749 Fielding 
Tom yofies xiv. vli, Should any fatal Accident follow, as 
upon^ my Soul I am afraid will. 2824 Scott Si, Ronan's 
xx.xvi, ‘On my soul,* said Mowbray, ‘you must mean 
Solmes I * 1842 Lover Handy Andy ix, But, ’pon mysowl, 
the next time I go buy hay, 111 take care that Saint Pether 
hasn’t any hand in tt. 2878 H, Smart Play or Pay \i\i, 

* Upon my soul,’ rejoined tne Hussar, ‘ I think * [etc-k 

d. 2613 Shaks. //r«. K///,iv. i. 44 Sir, as I haue a Soule, 
she is an Angell. 1760-1 Smolt.ett LanncelotGreaves I. v. 
As I’m a precious saoul, a looks as if a saw something. 

e. Elegy on Pudding Lizzie \ how it 

sharpen’d ilka ane. 1818 Scott Br, Lamm, iii, Saul, your 
honour^ and that I am, 1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 72 
Soul alive, but those, .ate rotten, snickey, bad yarns. 2896 
‘Ian Maclaren’ Kate Carnegie 282 But sail, she fbcht her 
battle weel. 

in. IL The disembodied spirit of a (deceased) 
person, regarded as a separate entity, and as in- 
vested with some amount of form and personality: 

a. With poss. pron. or gen., or implying this. 

971 Blickl, Horn, zii Uton nu biddan Sanctus Michael.. 

han heuresaula yelaede on ;;efean, ^1050 O, E. Chrou, 
(MS. C) an. 1036, Sybban hine man hyn?;de,..on ham su 5 
porlice, seo saul is mid Criste. c 1205 Lay. 29634 Heofne 
IS J>e al 3aru, hider seal hi saulen uaren. c 1250 Gen, <V Ex. 
4136 His bodi was blried wi 5 angeles bond,. . In to lef reste 
his sowle wond. C1300 Havelok 245 pat God self shulde 
his soule leden Into heuene. c 2385 Chaucer L, G. IV, 
2493 Phyllis^ The deuyl sette here soules bothe a fere. 
c 1420 in zb Pol, Poems 108 Contrary to godis he.st pou 
purchasest hy saule helle prisoun. 1474 Caxton Chesse ir, 
IV. (1S83) 52 Theylyue in her sowles gloriously that ben 
slain.. for the comyn wele. 2560 Sletdane's Comm, 

115 b, It was beleved ccrtenly that dead mens soules 
dyd walke after they were buried. 2599 Alex. Hume 
Hymns \, 131 Then sail my singing saull reioyce, And flee 
aboue the skie, 26x3 G. Sandys Trav. 266 Saint German 
..here found tbe soule of Pa^tcasus tormented with heate. 
2833 Tennyson Queen in. xi, I know'l’he blessed music 
Yvent that way my .soul will have to go. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed.2) 1 . 343 Another world in which the souls of the dead 
axe gathered together. 

b. With £Z, the<, and in pi. 

97X Blickl, Horn, 67 Mycelne bite Drihten dyde on helle 
ha he hyder asta^..& pa haUan sauwla honon akedde. 
/did,zog On dacm clife hangoclan..m3nlge swearte saula 
be heora handum gebundne. c 1200 Trin, Coll, Horn. 113 
po foljede ure helende michel feord of englen and of holie 
soules. CX27S Passion our Lord 682 in O, E, Misc, 56 pe 
■veond of belle hedde muchel onde Vor hi by-nomen him 
5aulen. C2330 R. Bbun.se C/<r<7/x. IVace (RoWs) 9184 Payens 
& Cristen, many were slawen, & many a sowle fro body 
drawen. c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 510 A chaunterle for soules, 
4x430 Commend, Old Treat, in Roy Rede me (Arb.) 180 
They be cowntablc of as many sowI;^'S as dyen in thys 
default. 1470-83 Arihuryyi. xiii. 68x Thenne oure 

lord Ihesus Crysie shewed hym vnto yow in the lykenes 
of a sowle that suffred grele anguysshe. 13x3 Douglas 
AEtieid VI. xi. 5 SawUs . .quhilkis wer for to wend To mydle 
erd, and ihair in bodeis ascend. 1596 R. H. tr. Lavaterns's 
Ghosies .y Spir, 61 With whome the same soule meeting as 
it did before, lamented very much. x6x6 J. Lane Contn, 
S^rPs 7\ IV. 46 notey And in her glasse, white sol« as- 
cendinge, spied the narrowe waie to iheire Lord glorified. 
1683 Norris Platds Two Cupids iv. Misc. (1687) 88 So 
Devils and damned Souls in hell Fry in the fire with which 
they dwell. 1750 Gray Elegy 8g On some fond breast the 
parting soul relies. 18x2 Bvron Ch. Har, ii. viii. If.. there 
be A land of souls beyond that sable shore. 2899 Daily 
Hews 17 Apr. 4/3 The idea was that tbe soul was a little 
bloodless, fleshless thing. 

c. local, (See quots., and cf. ghost-siioth^ 

1831 N, «5* Q. ist Ser. III. 220 The country-people used to 
in my youth.. call night-flying white moths, especially the 
Hepialus hxtnndi^. x86i All Year Roundi June 

234 To this day, in the north and west of England, the 
moths that fly into candles are called Saules. 

12. A person, an individual; fa living thing. 
Chiefly in enumeration, or with every. 

(cxooo AIlfric Gen, ii. 7 And se man yvxs geworbt on 
libbendre sawle.] 

<rx32o Cast, Love 448 Nis her nout in world. .pat nis 
destrued..But ci^te soulen h‘ weren i-^emed In he schup. 
<;i38t Chaucer Pari. Foules 33 Erthe and soulis that 
thereon dwelle. 1535 (^dverdale Lev. xi. 46 All maner of 
soules y’ crepe vpon earth. C15S0 (?G. Walker] Detect, 
Dice-Ptay D iv. He wlbe your cuntry man at & 

peraduenture cither of kinne or aly, or some soule sib vnto 
you. 1632 Lmicow Trav. ir. 52 Below the middle part, 
there was but one body, and aboue the middle there was 
two liuing soules, each one separated from another. ^1672 
Petty Pol. Anal. (1691) x8 The number of British slain in 
XI years was 112 thousand Souls. sjz^ Bnton No. 24. 104 
We have now pretty accurately ascertain’d the N umber of 
Souls. .existing in England. 1776 Earl Carlisle in Jesse 
Se/wyn ^ Coniemp. (2844) HI. 15® Hot the worse for 
having levanted cv'cry soul at Newmarket. 1819 B^on 
Juan II. Ixi, Nine souls more went in her: the long-wat 
still Kept above water. x86i M. Pattison^^xx. {1839) 1.38 
The fnlil craft capM«d, and Hartmann, with neaHy eve^ 
soul on board, went down in her. 1894 Wolselev oiarlb, 

J, 245 There were about three hundred souls on board. 


b. In negative phrases, esp, )wi a soul. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp, i. ii, 209 Not a soule But felt a Feauer, 
* 7.59 Sterne 7 y. Shandy ji. v, When you are predeter- 
mined to take no one soul’s advice. 177s Mme. D'Arblay 
Early Diary^ Let, 10 June, We had not a soul beyond our 
own family. 1811 Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) 1 . 391, I 
am what the sailors call * banyaning . 1 do not see a soul. 
1857 W, Collins Dead Secret iii. i, He allowed no living 
soul. .to enter the house. 2897 A. ^\ov.n.\so^ Dorrington 
Deed-box i, I shall be all alone, without a soul to say a 
word to. 

c, dial. Used in the pi. as a form of address : 
Friends, fellows. 

2874 T. Hardy Farfr, Mad. CrowdWA^ Come in, souls, 
and have something to cat and drink. 2892 *Q.* (Quiller 
Couch) Three Ships ii, Well, souls, we was a bit tiddly- 
Yvinky last Michaelmas. 

13. Used Yvith defining adj. to denote a person 
of a particular character or in respect of some 
quality; freq. with a touch of contempt, com- 
passion, or familiarity. 

Common in the i6th and i7lh centuries. 

2329 North Co. Ik 7 //j (Surtees) 205 Euery yere..to give 
xd. to X poore soulles. a 2548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. V, 60 b, 
Innumerable sely solles dayly died and hourely starued. 
1602 Marston Anionio*s Rev. v. v, C^ll Julio hither. 
V/hcre's the Httle sowle? 1 sawe him not to-day. 2665 
Exir, Set, P, rel. Friends (2912) III. 247 The honest Soules 
. .ar much aflicted to be reuiled. .by the bold faction. 1806 
J, Beresford Miseries Hujit. Life vii, xix, Paying a long 
visit at the retired house of a well meaning Soul. 2833 Ht. 
M ARTiNEAU Loom d* Luggerx. v, It was very well the poor 
soul had not had a long illness. 2874 Burnand My Time L 
3 Nurse Davis, the kindestsoul in the world, and very fond 
of my mother. 

b. Used parenthetically, or with like. 

1372 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxt, 112 Sillie saulis, thay 
ar sa daft. 1594 Kyd Cornelia v. 63 He made hisPyoners 
(poore weary soules). .to dig. .new Trenches. 1663 S. 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr, xx, (1687) 200 Poor Soul ! who puts 
us upon doing.. but knows not what it is to believe. 1782 
CowpER Gilpin 65 Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul 1 ) Had 
two stone bottles found. 2812 C. K. Sharpe Lei. Corr. 
1888 I. 493 For his errors, poor souU were venial. 1830 
Kingsley A, Locke (1876) I. 7 She would have stuffed my 
ears with cotton, kind careful soul. 1870 Dickens E. 
Draod i, Ye'll remember like a good soul. 

c. With more distinct implication of sense 2 or 3. 

2633 Quarles ii. v. What mean dull souls, in this 

high measure, To haberdash In earth’s base wares. 2683 
Gracian*s Courtier sOrac, 154 The least atome of baseness 
is inconsistent with the generosity of great Souls. 2722 
Ramsay Prospect 0/ Plenty 129 Active sauls a stagnant 
life despise. 2741-2 Gray Agrip. 126 Rough, stubborn 
souls, I'hat struggle with the yoke. 284X-4 Emerson Exx., 
Hiitory Wks. (Bohn) I. 7 It has been said, that ‘common 
souls pay with what they do— nobler souls with that which 
they are’, 2871 Morley in CW/. ^//xr, Ser. i, 215 

It was not science for headlong and impatient souls. 

14. In pregnant use: +a. (See quot.) Obs,'^ 

a 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, He is a Soul, or loves 
Brandy. 

b* One in whom the spiritual or intellectual 
qualities predominate, rare, 

28x4 Bvron Diary ig Feb., Just returned from seeing i 
Kean in Richard. By Jove, he is a soul I xBgs Daily 
News 9 Dec. 7/1 Brought up by such a mother, the Lady 
Marcella naturally became something of a Soul. 

IV* In various special or technical uses, 

15. (See later quots.) Now dial. 

2330 Palscr, 273/1 Soule of a capon or gose, ante. 2592 
pERavALL Sp, Diet., Mollefa, tne tender parte in any 
birde, which in a goo^^e wc call tbe soule, Prsecordia. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1862) II. i. i. s Their lungs, which are 
commonly called the sole, stick fast to the sides of the ribs 
and back. 1876 Mrs, G. L. Banks Manch. Man xHv, One 
of his favourite lid-bits was that spongy lining of a goose’s 
frame known as the soul, 

+ 16. The bore of a cannon (see quot, I57i)» 

So F, rUnte dun canott, 

1571 Dicges Pantom. (1591) 176 Forasmuch as by the 
direction of the hollowe Cylinder.. of the Pcece, the 
violence of all shot of great Artillerye is not onely directed 
but also increased,! call that hollowe Cylinder of the Pcece 
her Soule. 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen 32 
Particuler.,tearmes for great Ordnance*:, as the concaue, 
trunke, cj'lindcr, the soule or bore ofa peece. 2669 Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. v. xn. 62, I find. .the soule or bore to be 
I inch out of his place, 

17. The sound-post of a violin. 

1838 Penny Mag, 30 June 246/2 This peg is called the 
sounding-post, cr, as tbe French term it, the sord of the 
violin. 2834 Brewer Sound 145 'ITieobJert of this prop, 
called the sound-post or ‘soul * of the violin, is, .to make 
the face and back vibrate io exact unison. x868 Airy 
Sound 167. 

V. aitrib. and Comb, 

18. Genitive combs, : fa. With forms represent- 
ing the OE. gen. sing, sawle, as sonLhoot^ food, 
leech, etc. See also Soul-ueal. -health. 

Also with gen, pi. saulene for OE. sdivla. 
ctzoo Ormin X0194 Hefcnnlike mahhtc, palt mihhte 
lunnenn swillke menn To sekenn 'sawlebote. c xzoo 
Trin. Cell. Horn. 27 Codes word bat is he 'sowle fode. 
c tzrjs Serving Christ 41 in O. E. Misc, 91 We wyb sunnes 
getep saulene fcxle. <2x340 Hampole Psalter c%'L 10 In 
nede of saule fode. <12223 Ancr. R, 1S2 pus is sicnesse 
♦soule leche, 137S in Horslmann Altengl, Leg. (1878) 
230/2 Praye wc..yai god..BehUsoatc leche. 24x1 zb Pot. 
Poems 42, I . . Bycom a man to be ^oure soule leche. c X200 
Ormin 12621 To lokcnn wbati itt tacbe' h uss Off ure 
♦sawle nede. 23.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii. 

733 He.,scib hit is he ♦soule note pat be prest seibanddoK 
CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints vi. ( 77 htw<xxJ 490 Vc suld set our 
maste delyte In goddis void fore *saw!e prof>*tc. CX470 


Gol, <5- Gaw. 269 Be the pilgramage compleit I pas for*saulI 
prow. CX4X2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 4440 His lordcs 
♦soule salue he from hym hydhb. e 1200 Ormin Pref. 102 Icc 
wile shsewenn 5uw Hu niikell *sawle seil} 7 e..unnderrfob.. 
all halt lede. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii 
781 A 1 hat he hodi lykeh wel Is a^eyn he "soule wille: 

b. With the form souPs, as souls-city, -darling, 
friend. * 

*593 Nashe ChrisPs Tears Wks. (Grosart) IV. 157 He., 
cannot chuse but haue his soules-cittie soone raced. iSoi 
ist Pi, ^Jeronimo i. ii. 65 Adew, soules friend, 1874 Lisle 
Carr J. Gwynne I. vi. 182 An always erring and very faulty 
soul’s-darling. 

19. Simple attrib.j as soul-affair, -bloody ^-case, 
concertt)menl, etc. ^ 

I’he number of attributive uses is ven' large, and in this 
and the following groups only a few of the older or more 
important are illustrated. 

1672 O. Heyvvood Diaries (1863) III, 198 He, .was very 
stupid about "soul-afiaires. 1629 Donne Serm. cix. Wks. 
2839 IV, 492 Adam is but. .red earth, earth dyed red in 
blood, in ♦soul-blood. 1848 Bailey Fesius fed. 3) 41 Corrup- 
tion., is in Your soul-blood and your soul-bones, 2699 U. 
Heywood Diaties (1885) IV. 195 Elizabeth Sonler came to 
discourse with mein *soul-cases. 2634 WHiTLOCK.2o<>/<7/«m 
393 The Cures (attempted) by a..ranckerous Spirit, are 
wounds in this "Soule-chirurgery. 1742-3 Observ. vpon 
Methodists 23 , 1 hear some are under "Soul concern. 2^5 
O. Heywood Diaries (1883) III. 165, I talk with them 
about *soul*concernments, 26x9 W. Y. 'J'o Rdr, in Hieron’s 
IPks. II, 424 Gods gracious preseruing from *soule'dei»truc- 
tion. 26x7 Hiekon Ibid. 291 One fit of ♦soule-dbturbance 
will make all those kinds of gladnesse to flee away like a 
dreame, 2645 Rutherford 'I'ryat Cf Tri. Faith (1845) 93 
Christ promiseth *Soul.ease. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 13 Are 
your heartiest, your "soul-endeavours set upon Reforma- 
tion? 1726 WoDROw Corr, (2843) III, 239 Besides much 
spiritual *soul exercise, it contained many valuable hints 
at facts. 18x6 Scott Old Mort. xHi, The Cameronlans.. 
boasted frequently of Burley's soul-exercises, a 2638 Mede 
^Vlis.{\6^2) 632 I his order of Damons, or ’Soul-gods, as I 
may call them. 1634 Gataker Disc. Apol, 75 Because he 
would not dissolvthe "soul-harmonieofweak persons. 1645 
Rutherford 7'ryal ^ 7ri. Faith (1845) 260 That death, 
that "soul-hell in the want of Christ, <rx6z8 Sylvester 
Paradox agst. Libertie 2089 Wks. (Grosart) II. 65 In 
♦soule idlenesse, to spend so large a time, 2677 jf. Elliot 
in Birch Life 0/ Boyle Wks. 1772 I, p. xxvi, The Lord’s 
work of ♦soul-instruction and edification. 2662 Hibdert 
j Body Divinity i. 127 *Soul-ligbt is not enough to make 
j us truly wise. ci6zo J. Davies (Hcref.) Commendalory 
Poems, Sylvester Wks. (Grosart) 11 . 25/1 Here is sioru 
j such sweet ’Soule-ravlshments. *689 Mem. Rokeby (Sur- 
tees) 22 A sister that.. has rec[eive]d.. much ♦soule-relrcsh- 
ment. 2581 Allen Apologie 9 b, *Sou! rightes (without 
which men perish doubtlesse euerlastingly). 2657 F, Cockin 
Div. Blossomes 22 U hat which unto *Soul'Safely much doth 
tend. 1648 Gage West Ind. iv. 14 That occasion of some 
"soul-sanctification. 2642 Ld. Brooke On Epise,tyj Ibey 
have come to cutting off Eares, Cheeks, and have yet 
struck deeper, and essayed many ♦Soule-Scbismes. 1646 
Trapp Comm, foltn xiii. 25 John,,, who knew Christ’s 
♦soul-sccrcts. 2883 Jefferies Story of my Heart 49 Ihe 
circumambient ether, .is full of soul-secrets. 2636 E. 
Revner Rules Govt, Tongue 269 Some.. have drunk very 
I deep of the cup of "soul-troubles. ,*670 C. Nesse Hist. O. 

\ 4* /V. Test. I. 142 Idolizing the Virgin Alary.., equalling 
I her milk unto Christs blood for "soul vertue. az6z8 
Sylvester Plem. Mortalitie Ixxxl. Wks. (Grosart) II. 227 
Alock-Saints, whose "Soul-weal on your Works you Jay. 
2668 R. Steele Husbandm, Call. v. (1672) 85 "Soul-work 
never goes on, unless we have a mind to work. 1834 K. H. 
Djccy AJores Cath, v. iv. 109 It was the reflection of God. 

It was the invisible world, the *.soul world. 2600 W. 
Watson Decacordon (2602) 268 Respecting the danger of 
♦soule-wracke. 

20. With the names of persons, etc. (chiefly 
agent-nouns), as sottl brother, carrier, -curer, etc. 

2742-3 Observ. upon Methodists 18 Our glorious "Soul 
brother hadU revealed to him in Spirit tetc.}. 2533 Becon 
yeiuel of Joy Pref., The mumbling masses of those lasy 
"soule cariers. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. 111. 1 . 100 ’Soule- 
Curer, and Body-Cuier. 2825 Cobbett Rur, Rides (2885) 

1 1 . 88 There is no parsonage house for a soul-curer to stay in. 
xjBsGkose Diet. VulgarT., ‘^Soid doctor,.. a pardon. 2880 
W. Newton in Serm. Boys ef Girls (1881) 248 Ihc Pharisees 
called themselves teachers or soul-doctors, a 2700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant, Crew, *Soul-driver, a Parson, 2682 Bunvan 
Ctness, of .fw// Wks. (Oflbr) I. 242 This is a ♦soul-fool, a 
fool of the biggest size. 2636 E. Reyner Rules Govt. Tongue 
203 Receive Reprovers as the Angels of God, zls our 'soul- 
friends. 2382 Wyclif Gen. iii. 14 Thow shall be cursid 
among alle tbe ’soule hauers and beestis of the erthe. 
c 2375 .Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. {MachoA X457 All pc folk of 
J?ai cyte..to sanct morlse but mare ar went, & hyme as 
fadire & *saule.liy2d Resauit fonc. 2682 Bunvan Ctness. 

Wks.cOfTor) l.Z4o£very mouth shall be stopped, and 
all the world (of "soul losers) become guilty before God. 
2822 Coleridge Lett., Convers., etc. II. 8g You must have 
a "Soulmate as well as a House or Yoke-mat^ 2812 l^t- 
AiAN Br, Grins, Tuv Parsons xvi,Gt^i Britain’s principal 
"Soul-mender Ltvclh at Lambeth Palace. 2650 'J kapp 
Comm, Deut. xxiv, 7 Of which sort of "soul-merchants, 
there are now-a-dayes found not a few. 2530 Tinuale 
/Rytx. (Parker Soc.) 437 If he minister it not truly and freely 
unto us, ..he is a thief and a "soul-murderer, 2825 Scott 
Talistu. xxvili, ‘Oh, procrastination !* cxchimcd ibe Her- 
mit, ‘thou art a soul-murderer !* 2854 Faber Growth in 
Holiness (2872) xxii. 430 The Church is^ a Jiving "sool- 
saver. 2540 Coveroale Fruitful Less, tti Wks. jParker 
Soc.) 1.357 Thertfoieare manycuratesand "souJ-shepherds 
so faint and cold to preach.. Chrl«t. 1682 Bu.svam Ctness. 
of Soul Wks. (Offor) 1 . 243 Choose for thyself good soul* 
shepherds. 2593 Nashe Christ's Tears Wfc<. iGrosarOjV, 

220, 1 deale more searchingly then common "soulc-surgions 
accustome. 

2L With vbL sbs., as soul-craving, -feasting, 
humbling, etc. 


SOUL, 


j6o2 J. Davies (Hercf.)iTfm/;«j« Moduvt ^Vks, (Grosart) 

I. _ii/x The Spirit of ^laii. .Should not, to such Soule- 
swillings base decline, c 2670 O. Hewt'ood Diaries (1881) 
II. 341 This fasting is sou)*feasling. 1685 Ibid. (1885) IV. 
113 How many sweet sabboths, . . how many soul-humbltngs. 
x8t8 Bentham Church’O/^Englatuiism 329 The. .mainien* 
ance of this corrupt system.. on pretence of souls»saving. 
187s MeLEAK Gospel in Psalms 203 The wonder should 
not deprive us of. .the soul-heartening. 1891 The Tablet 7 
Nov. 743 Christ by a few words of teaching filled the soul- 
craving of multitudes. 

22. With pres, pples. forming objective combs., 
as soiil-adoming^ -amazing^ •boiling^ etc., adjs. 

The number of these is very great, csp. in the works of 
John Davies of Hereford and J. Beaumont, who have soul- 
abiding, -attracting^ ‘blindings -caiching^-cheeringy-com- 
vtandingy <onqneringy etc. 

et 1618 Sylvester Panaretus 839 Of all ^Soule-adorning 
Gifies divine, ..the Monaichie js Mine. 1688 Bunyam 
Heavenly Footman (18S6) 139 What a "soul-amazing word 
will that be. 1606 Sylvester Dtt Bartas 11. iv. ir. Magni- 
ficence 29 Here in Sonnets, there in Epigrams, Evaporate 
your sweet *Soule-boyling Flames, x6x2 J. Davies (Heref.) 
Mnse's Sacrifice Ep. Ded., Shapers, and Soules of all 
■"Soule-charming Rimes I 1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metam, 
y. 68 T’enrich her coffers with "soule-choaking dust, xsgx 
Smaics. Two Genii, n. vi. 16 Twenty thousand "soule-con- 
firming oalhes. 1601 G. Markham Mary Magd. Lam. Pref, 
ig Yea, "soule-confounding sinne so far hath crept, rdog 

J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Rood Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 9/2 T’was 

time to lurne His*Soule-conueriing Eies To thee penierted 
Peter, 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occns. 125 So 
we her flame must trim, Around His soul-converting sign. 
1659 Pell Impr. Sea 76 noley "Soul-corrupting discourse. 
1837 SvD. Smith Semu Duties Queen Wks. 1839 II. 253/1 
For all the soul-corrupting homage with which she is met. 
<1x708 Beveridge T/ies. Theol, ^17x1) III. 347 Drunken- 
ness.. is a 'soul-damning sin. <1x626 J. Davies (Heref.) 
Sonn. Sir E. Dyer Wks. (Grosart) I. 100/1 hlineriia and 
the Muse ioyes my Soule's sence, Sith *Soule-delighiing 
lines they muUiplie. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iii. 64 The 
Devil, their great Apollo or 'Soul destroying God. 2863 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. vii. 159 Graving on a folded 
tablet many soul-destroying things. x642'4 Vicars Godin 
Mount 45 The 'soul-devouring corruptions of these Clergy- 
caterpillers. 189B W. Graham Last Links ii6 Eyes fixed 
with an earnest, soul-devouring gaze upon his companion. 
2748THOMSON Cast.IndoL 1. xxxix. Aerial music.. breathed 
such "soul-dissolving atrs, As did (etc.]. 1603 J. Davies 
(Heref.) Microcosmos Pref., O that I had a ‘'Soule-enchant- 
ing Tongue, x68o Reyner Serm. Funeral Ld. Holies 20 
He was careful therefore to store his mind with all 'soul- 
ennobling vertues. i 858 J. H. New.man Verses Var. Occas, 
37 This their soul-ennobling gain. 1647 Trapp C<7/«w/. ^Cor. 
vii. 5 Fasting-days are 'soul-fatting days. 1595 Shaks. 
yohn II. i. 383 'fheir 'soule-fearing clamours haue braul’d 
downe The flintie rlbbes of this contemptuous Citie. 1600 
Tourneur Trans/. Metam. vUi. 54 'Soule-frighiing hor- 
rors. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche viii, cxiii, 'Soule-kn.awlng 
Worms, 1848 Buckley ///W/27 To fight with ihe strength 
of soul-gn.iwing .strife. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 163 
Thy 'soul -harrowing intelligence. 1593 Nashe Christ's 
Tears Wks, (Grosart) IV. 225 A 'soule imitating deuill. 
X590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. ii. xoo 'Soule-killing Witches, 
that deforme the bodie. x866 S. B. J ames Duty ^ Doctrine 
(1871) 94 ‘i'his habit is so enervating, so soul killing. 1690 
C. Nesse Hist, O. 4 * H, Test, I. 24 Man should be. .a life- 
loving creature, .. also a '.soul loving creature, nxyzt 
Sheffield (Uk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. 87 No writing 
lifts exalted man so high, As sacred and *souI-moving 
poesy. x8i6 Wordsw. ^ Imagination— ne'er be/ore content' 
68 The deep soul-moving sense Of religious eloquence, 
1690 C. Nesse Hist, O, .5- N. Test. I. 137, I shall one day 
perish by the hand of those 'soul-mutthering Sauls. 2648 
J. Beaumont VIII. xxxvi, This noble Face; by whose 

'soul-piercing raies The Gentiles.. Admonish'd are to,, 
tread the open paths orhtghnoon Light. 1870 J. H. Nkw- 
siAN Grammar 0/ Assent \i. x. 386 That fearful antagonism 
brought out with such soul-piercing reality by Lucretius. 
1601 Weevf.r Mirr. Mart. (Koxb.) 208 Mycrownd, 'soule- 
pleasing, sweet joy, mirth and plesure. 1697 Congreve 
Mourn. Bride \\\. vi, That 'soul-racking Thought, xSop-xo 
Shelley * Oh I take the pure gem * 18 l^ng vi-fions of soul- 
racking pain. 16^ Baxter R. 716 These spiritual, 

excellent, 'soul-raising duties. 26x3-6 W. Browne Brit, 
Past, 11. Hi, All-loved Drailon in *soul-raping straines, A 
genuine noat.. Began to tune. <x x6t8 Sylvester Teiras- 
tica Ixxii, The Charm Of those *souIe-rapling Impes of 
Acheloes. 2603 J. Davies (Heref.) An Extasie Wks. 
(Gro-arl) I. 94/x Maie-bowes . .Where out shal breath 
'souIe-ravishing perfume, 1673 Hickerincill Greg. F. 
Greyb. 264 Those soul-ravishing opportunities. 1782 tr. 
Mme. de Gomez's Belle A. II. 195 With what 'soul-rending 
Agonies was it that (etc.}, 1657 F. Cockin Div. Blossomes 

48 So sweet, so clean, So *Soul-revIving. 1833 H. Blunt 
Led. Hist. St. Paul II. 55 Those waters of life. .so soul- 
reviving and soul-strengthening, a 1708 Beveridge Thes. 
Theol. 11711) III. 7 Rejoice in Him .as a 'soul-satisfying 
God in Himself. 1731 A. Advice to Poets xiy 'Soul- 
shaking Sovereigns of the Passions. 1688 Bunyan /erus. 
Sinner Saved (1886) 124 Unreasonable and 'soul-sinking 
doubts. 2609 J, Davies (Heref.) Holy Rood Wks. {Gro''art) 

I. lo/i 'Soule-slaying Schismaticke, nor God, nor Man. 
1834 Tait's Mag. 1 . 173/2 Honest, upright, amiable, 
patriotic,. .and 'soul-stirring David! 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xswi. cxl, Whilst yet with Charis's 'soulsubduing 
heat Her melted and convicted heart did beat. 2892 W. S. 
Lilly Gt. Enigma 303 That heart-bewildering soul-subdu- 
ing problem of evil. 1592 Sylvester Du Bartas l vii. 333 
Th* ill humours That vex his most-Saints with 'soul-taint- 
ing tumours. 2616 Dkumm, of Hawth. Flozoers 0/ Sion 
(1630) 29 A Sanctuarie from 'Soule-thralling Snares. 2598 J. 
Dickenso.v Greene in Cone. (xStS) 104 A setjuell of many 
sorrowes, a Centurie of 'sowliyring passions, ^ <2 2634 
Chap.man Rrv. /or Honour 11. i- 268 To feed the irregular 
flames of false suspicions And 'soul-iormenting jealousies. 
x6o6 J. Davies (Heref.) A/rew/wwr Proditori Wks. (Grosart) 

II . 20/1 None but 'soule-wounding words for it are meeie. 
2703 Quick Serious Inquiry 27 These Heart-cutting, Soul- 
wounding Accidents. 
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SOULEB. 


23. With pa. pples., as soul-benumbed, -blinded, 
-bom, -felt, etc. 

IS 93 Nashe TVnrr Wks. IGrosart) IV. 173 Others 

there be of these 'soule-^nummed Atheists. 2612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. vi. 303 'Soul-blinded sots that creep In dirt. 1797 
T. Park Sonn. 47 Every 'soul-born rapture . . That flows from 
love sincere. <21635 Sibbes Confer. Christ <5- Mary Pref. 
(1656)3 Adiscourse..betweena*soul-burthened sinner, and 
a burthen-removing Saviour. 16x7 Sir W. Mure Misc. 
Poems xxi. 25 Whome snakie hatred, 'soule conceav’d dis- 
daine,..Did long in long antipathic detaine. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q, I. X. 24 Patience, .commtng to that 'soule-diseased 
knight, Could hardly him intreat, to tell hts griefe. 2798 
Sotheby tr, WielamTs Oberon (1826) IL 62 A 'soul-felt 
glanceof heavenly joy, 1764 Churchill 144 Let 
no..*soul-galI*d Bishop damn me with a note. 2794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe My.»L Udotpho i, Ah, paint her form, her 'soul- 
illumined eyes. 1593 \sKS\VE.Christ's TlrnrrEp.Ded., Were 
it effectually recured, in my 'souIe-infused lines. 1603 J, 
Davies (Heref.) Muroeosmos Wks. (Giosart) 1 . 14/2 Ladies, 
and Lords, purse.ptnched,and 'Soule-pain'd, 2632 Lithcow 
'Trav, X. 435 The 'soule-sunke sorrow of godlesse Epicures 
and Hypocrites. x6xx Shaks. Wint, T. v. i. 58 One worse 
[wife)., would make her Sainted Spirit Againe possesse her 
Corps, and on this Stage., appeare 'Soule-vext. <zs6x8 
Sylvester Z.z 7 /yitf Bartas 960 Wks, (Grosart) IL93 How 
many stn-sick did hee inly cure; And deep "soule-wounded 
binde-up, and assure! 

24. With oi]s.,as soul-blind, -deep, -hydroptic, etc. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metam. xxxvilLcfii Th* exordium 
ofech soule-sweet argument. x6i6 R. Niccols Overbury's 
Vision (Hunterian Club) 51 Those soule-blind men, whom 
they doe most betray. <tx6i8 Paradox agst. 

Lioeriie IVks. (Gro<art) II. 56/1 That goed.-w^** soul-wise 
man must seek. 2704 Norris Ideal World it. xVu 479 It 
hence follows that this. .Immutable truth be the only soul- 
perfective truth. 2842 Cdl. Wise.man Prayer 4- Prayer- 
Bks. Ess. 1853 I. 379 Everything is heart-felt, soul-deep. 
1855 hnowniNG Grammar. Funeral He fsoul-hydroptic 
with a sacred thirst). 2888 R. Buchanan City 0/ Dream 
viu. t6i Then die 1 soul-sure thou bast not lived in vain. 
25- Special combs., as f soul-ale, an ale- 
drinking at the funeral of a person ; a dirge ale; 
soul-cake, a specially prepared cake or bun dis- 
tributed in various northern or north-midland coun- 
ties on All Souls* Day, esp. to parties of children 
who go * souling *; soul-candle, ? one of several 
candles placed about the coffin at a funeral 
service; f soul-case slangy the body; •fsotil 
chaplain, = ; f soul-charm ar,, soul- 

charming; soul-friend (see quots.); soul-house, 
a model or representation of a house placed by 
the ancient Egyptians in a tomb to receive the 
soul of a dead person; soul-pence, -pennies, 
money subscribed by the members of a guild to 
pay for soul-masses ; +soul-priesfc, a priest having 
the special function of praying for the souls of the 
dead ; soul-silver, = Soul-scot; f soul-sleeper, 
one who holds the doctrine of psychopannychism ; 
a psychopannychite. 

2577 Harrison Dtscr. Eng. n, u (1877) i. 32 The super- 
fluous numbers of idle waks,.,churcb-a!es, helpe.ale^ and 
•soule-ales, called also dirge-ales,., are well diminished, 
2686-7 Aubrey Remains (x88i) 23 There is an old Rhythm 
or saying, A 'Soule-cake, a Soule-cake, Have mercy on ail 
Christen soules for a Soule-cake, 1896 P, H. Ditchfield 
Old Eng. Customs 167 On All ^uls* Day. .it is still 
customary for children to go ‘a-souling’, and soul-cakes are 
still offered and eaten in Shropshire on this day. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (2870) 184 (Four] 'saulecandels (shall be found, 
and used in the burial services). xqq&Crose' s Did, V ulgtxr T, 
(ed. 3) S.V,, * He made a hole in his "soul case,’ he wounded 
him. 2550 Bale Eng. Votaries if. Civ g, Ina winter night 
a 'soule chaplaine of the court laye with her, 2598 
Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iL 11. Babylon 560 The 'soule- 
charni Image of sweet Eloquence, 2891 The Month 
LXXIII. 221 He was the Generalissimo’s..* 'soul-friend 
as a confessor is called in Irish [=Ir, annw-c/iarn). 2896 
Wesf/n. Gaz, 5 Mar. 3/2 An old priest. .tried. .to play the 
* soul-friend' to the bandit. 1907 Petrie Gizch ^ Ki/ek vi, 
14/2 The depth of grave below the 'soul-house is inversely 
as the height of soil above it. 2870 Toul.min S.mith Lng, 
Gilds x8i That 'soul-pence will be paid by the brethcren, 
Ibid.y For collecting the "soul-pennies from the bretberen. 
2484 Caxtom Fables 0/ Poge xii, Are ye here a 'sowle 
preest or a parj’ssh preste? 2S77 Fltjce Con/id. Pnrg. 
172 The dead arose.., threatning him, that he should dye 
for it, if he did not restore them their soulepriest. ^ 1606 
Reg. blag, Sig. Scot. 6 j^ 6 /z Advocauonem..C3pellaniarura 
vulgo lie Saull-preistis ..\xdxsi ecclcsiam collegiatam de 
Dumbar. Abingdon Rolls (Camden) 5 De 'soule- 

seluer vjs. viijd. 2645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (cd. 2) 139 *Soide- 
Sleepers. That the soule dyeth with the body is an old and 
despicable Heresie. 2727 De Foe Hist, Appar, v. (1840} 45, 

I am none of the sect of soul slccpers- 
Hence Sou’lhood, Sou*lship, the condition or 
state of being a soul ; soulful quality. 

2882 H. C- Merivale Faucit 0/ B. II. 1. xix. 40 _^Iany of 
these leaden caskets may cany yet, locked within them, 
some rough gem of Christian soulhood. 1893^ Advance 
(Chicago) IS June, Of the modification of the sinless per- 
fection of Christ, of his ethical soulship. 

Soul, obs. f. Sole sb^^ and <z., Sowel (stake) ; 
variant of SowL sb. 

SOTll (e^“ 1),2'. Also 5, 9 i/za/. sowl. [f. the sb, 
Cf. OE. sdwlian ( = ON. and Icel. s&lasky MSw. 
sidlas') to die, whence SooLiNC vbl. sb, i.] 

1. Irons. + a. To endow or endue with a soul. 
Also /%: Obs, rare. 

^2386 Chaucer Sec, Hun's T. 329 The goost that fro the 
fader gan precede Hath sowled hem with oulen any drede. j 


1646 N. Lockyer Semi. 4 All that was said is resum'd and 
souled, as I may say, 

b. To inspire or animate, rare"^^. 

1892 C. Dawson Avonmore 50 Joy souled the day, and 
love iimsseen In winter’s storms. 

2. intr. To go about collecting doles, properly 
on the eve of All Souls' Day. Chiefly in the phr. 
io go {a-)souUug. 

a 1779 Tollet in Brands Pop. Antig. (1813) I. 509 On 
AH Saints Day, the poor people. .go from parish to parish 
<t Soulingy as they call iL 2820 Wilbraha.m CheshireGloss. 
App. S.V., To go a souling, is to go about as boys do, repeat- 
ing certain rigmarole verses, and begging cakes or money, 
m commutation for them, the Eve of All Souls’ Day, 1883 
Miss Burne ShroPs. P'olk-lore 381 Up to the present time 
in many places, poor children, and sometimes men, go out 
* souling 

3. To capture or catch souls, rare—^, 

1825 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. (1855) I. 3 Fiends ride forth 
a-souling For the dogs of havoc are yelping and yowling. 

Soul, obs. or dial, form of Sowl v, 
f Soulack, obs. variant of SoLAic, 

2636 H. B[lount) Voy. Levant 92 There w'as a Soulack, 
who is an Officer very eminent about the Emperours per- 
son. (Hence in Blount Glossogr.\ 

SouTar, a. rare—^, [f. SoUL sb.'\ Of or per- 
taining to the soul. 

282 J S/oriing^ Mag, XVL 404 They should be merged in- 
discriminately in the great soular or spiritual mass. 

t Sou’lary, a, and sb. Obs, rare, [f. Soul sb, 
+ -ARY I.] a. ac^\ Of or pertaining to the theory 
of the separate existence of the soul after the death 
of the body, b, sb. One who holds this theory. 

2643 O. Mads Mortality ii. 7 This Soulary fancy of 
present reward of beatitude after this life. Ibid. v. 39 From 
this place the Resurrection of ibe body before the day of 
Judgment .. may better be proved, then such a present 
soularle enterance into Heaven or Hell. Ibid. vi. 53 All 
this while we have had to doe with this immortall Soule, 
[which] we cannot find, or the Soularies tell what it is. 

Sonl bell, sonl-bell. [f. Sodl The 
passing-bell. Also fg. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuff ''NVs. (Grosart) V. 214 The.. 
Bishop of Norwich, .meant not to forsake them till the soule 
Bell lowld them thence, <2x603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 394 It is as it were the soule-WJ of 
your Ptiestly and un-virginly virginity. x6io Bp. Hall 
ApoL Brenvnists xliv. 207 We call them soule-bels, for that 
theysignifie the Departure of the soule, 1725 Bourne in 
'Bxzxxd.Pop.Aniiq. (1777) i.i Of theSouI-Bell, its Antiquity, 
the Reason of its Institution. 2777 Brand Ibid. 18 Dis« 
tinclion of Rank U preserved here in the tolling of tbeSoul- 
Bell. 2893 Tablet 27 May 8i§ The great Soul Bell of Su 
Swithun'swas sobbingin the winter wind for the death of thy 
bishop. 1006 Raven 1 12, Persons recovered after their 
soul bell bad sounded. 

Soul-cake ; see Soul sb. 25. Sould(e, obs. or 
dial, pa. t, and pa. pple. of Sell z;. ; Sc. and north, 
pa. t . of Shall v, ; obs. ff . Sold and v,^ 
and v,^ Souldan, -en, obs. £f. Soldan. Soul- 
deour, obs. f. Soldier sb, Soulder, obs. £, 
Solder sbA and v, Souldiar, obs. f. Soldier sb. 
t Souldie. Obs, rare. Also 5 souldye. [ad, 
OF, sottldecy soldecy etc. (f. solde Sold sbX}, or 
MDu. soitldtCy soudie.'i Pay, salary, wages. 

2474 Caxton Chesse ni. iv. (2481) G j. To answer for hym 
to the knyghtes and to other persones for theyr wages and 
souldyes, 14B1 — Reynard (Arb.) 39 He wolde paye them 
their souldye or wagis to fore. 2555 W, Watke.ma.h Fardle 
Fitcions u. X. 221 Thei haue no wages for their souldie, yet 
are thei prest, and ready in all affayres. 

Soule, obs. f. Soil sb.^y Sole sb.^ and a,, Sowel 
( stake), Sowl, Sull (plough), 
f SouI6, variant of Saulee Obs. 

2450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 31 Than mayst thou ete a good 
soule aftlr as thyn appetit takitb the. 

Souled (rpoltJ), fpl. a. [f. Soul sb. or v."] 

+ 1 , ? Conferred upon the soul. Obs,~’^ 
zsBqS T. UsK lest. Love iii. i. (Skeat) J. 15 Who-so can 
wei understande is shapen to be saved in souled blissc. 

2. Endowed with a soul. rare~'^. 

CX400 ApoL Loll, 10 pe maker of man kynd takjmg a 
soulid body of (jc virgyn. 

3, With qualifying terms : Endowed with a soul 
of a specified kind. 

See also great-y higk-y large-, mean-, Narrow-souled. 
x6o 2 hlARSTON Antonio’s Rev. iv. ii, He that's a vilaine, 
or but meanely sowl’d. Must,. ding to routes of foolei*. 
1667 Drvden Maiden Queen t. Hi, JVIatchJess in virtue. 
And largely souled where’er her bounty gives. 2782 
D’Arblay Diary Aug., Dr. Johnson. Js .xs gr«t a soi^eG 
man as a bodied one, 2828 Lytton Pelham xii, 
whey-faced, ..sleepy-souled Arismanes cf bad spiriLs. 
xxvi, I have my refuge and my comforter 
souled and dreaming Plato. 2894 Mrs. Dvan ^ 

ing (1899)^193 What would they tell that faiihful-souled 
Afghan chief? 

+ Sonlemeut, adv. Obs. rare. Also o ' 
ment. [a. AF. sii/e-, soulement {OY . sole-, stuU- 
ment), f. sul, sout Soi.E a.] Solely, omy. 

/fwr. Jt. Sulcm.m Soun 

=02 in J. Le;. {. =^3 
..soulemcnt forto schewe cure louerd.s saelc in , • 

Sonler dial. [C Sotn, si. or V.J Unc 

who goes ‘souling*. t 

18x3 H. Elus in Frauds Pip- - 3 . ^ p ^ 

Son^in StntTordshire « 

bourhood singing a souliDg'SOOfa. 
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SOITL-SCOT, 


tSoulet. 05s. 7-are. Also sowlet, [app. f. 
Soul sb.'] (See quot.) 

e 1S30 tr. Codfridus' Bk. Kttcrwl. Tliynges H iv b. Of 
euerye mans bodye, be iiij pryncypall lymbes, that is to 
saye, soulet lymbes, small lymbes and norycshande lymbes, 
and gendrynge lymbes. Sowlet lymbes, be the braynes, 
and all that are there aboute, downe to the wesande. 

Soulful, sb, rare, [f. Soul +-ful 2.] 
As much as a soul can hold or contain, 

1649 in Select Biogr, (Wodrow Soc.) I. 406 He did so long 
(as he said) for his soulful of the well of life 1902 A. B. 
Davidson Called o/God x. 268 Except a man be washed, 
and have a whole soulful of spiritual faculties awake within 
him, be cannot see the Kingdom ol God. 

Soulful (soa'lful), a. Also soul-full. [f. Soul 

sb. +-FUL I.] 

1 . Full of soul or feeling ; of a highly emo- 
tional, spiritual, or testhetic nature or character, 
or marked by this. 

Common in recent use and frequently having the sense of 
* affectedly or unduly sestbetic or emotional \ 

1863 Gilchrist Blake xxii, Very striking and soulful is 
the general effect [of an engraving). iBBz L. C. Liluc 
dence 48 Who can be soulful and an athlete ? 1882 B. Harte 
^A^iii, The poetic, soulful side of his mission was delicately 
indicated by a pale blue necktie. 1897 Naturalist 84 For 
all who live by it will be manful, soulful, honest, and with- 
out fear. 

transf. 1869 W. CoRV Lett. ^ yrnls. (1897) 263 This bit 
of the earth’s expression, this soul-full bit of the earth, the 
quiet bay. 

2 . Expressive or indicative of deep feeling or 
emotion. 

1868 Tuckerman Collector 312 The soulful glow of cx- 
preSNion in the inspired countenance of the Apollo. 1869 
Mrs. Whitnev IVe Girls xix, Mother and Madam Penning, 
ton looked at each other with soulful eyes. 1878 The Choir 
16 Nov. 730 One of those soulful tunes which cannot fail to 
engage attention. 

Hence Sou*lfally iTf/z;., Son’lfnlness. 

1880 W. S. GxuiP.KT Patience I. ii, I am soulfully intense. 
1882 Advance (Chicago) 20 Apr. 249 She. .carried the audi- 
ence by herdignity, earnestness and soulfulness. Nation 
9 Feb. LVI. TT0/2 Languages vary, as do individuals, in 
genius or soulfulness. 

f Sonl-heal. Obs. [f. Soul 18 + Heal sb. 
Cf. WFris. sieleheilt Flem ueleheil^ G. seelenheil, 
seelheil.'] ^next. a With possessive pronoun. 
{cZz$ in O. E. Texts 443 Fore uncerra saula hela & un- 
cerra benrna.] a 1300 Cursor AT. 25168 For vr praier es vn- 
lele And askes gains vr saul hele. *362 Lascl. P. PI. A. vi. 
22, 1 haiie..M}uht goode seyntes for my soule hele. c 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxxiii {.George) 378 For dout of dede, ful 
fele reneyt god & f>are saule«hele. 1418 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. L 1.4 5 e desire principaly vertuous lyvyng and 3»ur 
sowleheeie. ^ 144a Alph. Tales T46 , 1 trow yc be in dis- 
payr of my sawle heafe. 1560 Rolla.ho Seven Sages 74 
Gif 3e pleis ony thing for to deill, Into Almus, for my weill 
and Saull heilh 

b. In general sense. 

[<zz225 Ancr. P. 182 (MS. C.) pus is sicnesse saulene 
heale.) x-i.. Minor Poems /r, Vernon AfS xxxvii. 355 pou 
spekest of wrah>e in pi tale And seist hit is a3eyn soule- 
hale. czyjsSc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egiptian) 323 Lowyt 
mot our lorde be pat purche^is kus saule-hele I iwo Gower 
29. Adrian.. preith thegreteCharlerneine, ForCristes 
sake and Soule hele (etc.) i^zf^ Acts Privy Council \\\. 
331 Kony man wol oonly of devocion and for soule hscle 
goo overe in b* cxpedicion. CZ440 Jacob's Well 156 
5 if men teche hem soule-hele, \}e\ scornyn hem. c 1550 Cop. 
LAND //ye Way to Spyiiel Ho. 284 Mclhynk it is a great 
soule-healc To help them. 

t Soul-health. Obs. [f. Soul sb. + Health 
sb. Cl', prec] The health of the soul; moral 
or spiritual well-being ; salvation. 

a. With possessive pronoun or genitive. 

1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 39 So may he winne worldes welthe 
iAnd afterward his soule helthe. 1432-S0 tr. Higd-n (Rollsl 
I. 365 His preiers for the sawle healeibc of his childe. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 10 b, Whiche is moost neces- 
sary for thy soule helthe. 1387 Goldixc De Idarnay xxiv. 
337 The setting downe of rules for Religion and for mans 
Soulehealth. 

b. Without article. 

143Z-30 tr. Higden (Rollsl I. 371 Sej-nte Patrlk.-sludiede 
to. . bryngc to the weye of sawle healethe the sawles of the 
bestialle peplc. Ildd. V. 127 Take cownesayle of sawle- 
healethe. 1336 Olde Anlichrist 81 The Germaines woldc 
not. .ther seke soule hclth. 1574 tr. .VarloraCs Apocalifs 
14 God will gather togither the remnantes of that forlorne 
and desperate nation, vnto soulehealth, 1603 J. Davies 
(Heref.) Micmcosmae Wks. (Grosart) I._ 36/2 Affliction's 
water cooles the heate of sinne, And bnngs^soule-health. 
a 1618 SvLVESTER Paradox agst. Libert ie 5S7 Wks, 
(Grosart) II. 60 Sith, if hce use the same, soule health it 
hurteth not. ' . n 

Soalical a. [irreg. f. Soul sb.j 

= Psychical (I. 2, Soulish / r. i. 

384s BAiLEv/Vr/i^x(ed. 2)215 Some of these bodies whom 
I s^k of .-ire Pure spirits, others bodies soulical. 2872 
Hanna Pesur. Dead 121 It is a soulish or souhcal body. 
287s E. White Lf/ein Christ iii.xx. (18761306 The mortal 

condition of the unregenerate or ‘^uhcil man. 

t Sou’lify, Obs. rare. ff. Soul x/'. +-(i^FV,] 
trans. To endow with a soul. So Sou'lified/^/. <z. 

1662 T Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 30 'niercfore 
the Seeds of things that are not soulificd. are indeed pr^ 
pagated no otherwise than as light taken from ksht- Htd. 
255 Mine^lls indeed, have not a seed, with the I^ge of 
their Predecessor, after the i^nncr of souhfied thin^ 

Sou-ling, vbl. sb. Now dial. [See Soul v.^ 

4. L The giving up of ikc soul ; dying, death, 
decease. Obs, rare. 


egoo in Cockayne Shritte 106 Cwach sum halis biscop Sa 
he was on sawlenga [etc.). ^1440 Promp. Parv. ^t6/i 
Sowlynge, or dyynge, obiittSf velexalacio. 

2. dial. The action of going round soliciting doles 
on or aI)out All Souls' Day. Also attrib., as 
souliiJg’children, -song, 

1851 N. .V Q. ibi Scr. IV. 506/1 The custom of ‘soultng’ 
..is earned on with great 2eal.. in this neighbourhood (i.e. 
Cheshire], 2878 Ibid, sih Sen X. 426, I am reminded of 
her just now by the children who are singing their *.Soul- 
ing Song * under my window. 2883 Miss Burne Shrops. 
Folk-Lore 382 Soul-cakes .. to give away to the souling- 
children. 

Souliote, variant of Suliote, 

Soulish. a. Also 6 Boulisch, sowl- 

iah. [f. Soul sb. + -isH.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to, characterized or distin- 
guished by, the soul, esp. in its lower or less 
spiritual aspects ( = Psychical a. 2). 

^*55 ® Chf.ke Matt. xii. 17 Calling y* principal part hi 
name of y hoole, which Srunt Poul to >•« Corinthes called 
y« soulisch man, which can not perceiue thinges belonging 
to god. 1iS54 CoVEKDALc //^/^^/’Vr////////xvi. (1574) 133 
Thus PruIc callcth ‘Animale corpus’ the souli.sh body, 
which is interpreted ye natural body. 1649 J. Ellistone 
tr. Warning Jr. J. Boehme § 29. ig The highest Tongue, 
..which through the whedome doth..reveale to everyone, 
in his eternal souUsh Constelatton, according to the.. mea- 
sure as he pleaietb. 1662 Sparrow tr. Boehme's Rem. Wks.^ 
Apol. conc.^ Per/. 138 This soulish properly hath the Name 
Je^us receiv'd to it selfe. 1752 W. \^kvi Spirit of Love u 
(z8i6) 52 The entrance of the Deity into the properties of 
your own .soulish life. 1786 A. Maclean Comm, Christ ir. 
(1847) 111 Such are termed.. soulish, animal, or sensual. 
1865 Maurice Con/Uct Good Evil 33 He will understand 
St. Paul’s contempt for the mere soultsh man, his .sympathy 
with the spiritual man. 1886 J. Polsford Divine Genius in 
Nature 4* Alan 27 The soulish body, .begins more rapidly 
to be purified from all the remains of its fleshly defilement. 

2 . Of the nature of the soul ; soul-like. rare. 

2582 Molcaster Positions vi. (1887) 48 A part of mans 
bodie.. which breedeth a sowHsh, and life spirlte. 2662 
Sparrow tr. Boehme's Rem. Wks.. Complex. 
piexion in the Souls Fire becometh Soulish, or like the Sou). 

f Soul-knell. Obs, [f. Soul sb. + Knell sb.^ 
The knell rung or tolled at or after the death of 
a person. Also^^. 

a 2300 Vo.v 4 - Wolf 251 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 66 Thi soul- 
cnul ich wile do tinge. And maNse for thine soule singe. 
^2400 Laud Troy Bk. 5796 Thci my^t haue rongen here 
soule-knylIc...Thei hadde dyed for-sothe both, Nehadde 
y.come Ayax. 25*5 Scottish Field 409 in Percy's J^'olio 
AIS, 1 . 232 'Ihe King of his kindnesse. saith, * 1 will sing 
him a sowle knell with the sound of my gunnes’. 2575 
Gascoigne Posies Ep. Yng. Gent., Wk<. 1907 J. 11 That the 
Soulknill of M. Edwards was also written in extremitie of 
sicknesse. 

So t Soul-knoll. Obs.’^' 

c 1500 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 377 The sawll knoll, vj d. 

Soulless (sd’Q'ljles), a. ff. Soul + *less. 
Cf. OK. sdwoLf sdwei'e, sdwlldas^ MDu, sielhos 
(Du. ztelloos), MHG. s^l/)lds{G, seellosj sce/ejths), 
Sw. sjall'ds^ 

1 , Having no soul ; from whom or which the 
soul has departed, Also^^. 

1553 Short Caiech. in Lit. if Doe. Ediv. VI 0844) 5®3 
That this godly knowledge decay notin thee, nor lie &oulle.s.s 
and dead, as it were, in a tomb. 2^ Sandvs Enropx Spec. 
(1632) 223 In sume their holincssc is the very oul\verd work 
it selfe, being a brainleS'-e head and a.soule-lesse body. 2652 
Bp. Hall Height of Elotjuence p. xxv. Like souldes-se car- 
kasscs they fall down dead. 1678 Codworth Intell. SysL 
215 He re.soIvcd that the Soul of the World., was not made 
by God. .out of any thing Inanimate and Soulless Preexist, 
ing. ci^x C. K. .Sharpe in Allardyce Corr., etc. I1888) I. 

2S Sage Paine,. .Eager to prove,. Mankind deluded fools 
and soulless beasts. 2860 Pusey Min. rrafh. 237 Apollin- 
arbns . . held the Godhead to have been united to a soulte, 
and 50 a brute, nature. 1^7 Mary Kingsley W , Africa 
178 I verily believe that if 1 were left alone long enough 
with such a scene as this.. I should be found soulless and 
dead. 

iransf. 2842 Brew.ster Mart. Set. 11, (2856) 24 A vast un- 
blest desert sensele-s voiceless and soullc'is, 1876 * Ouida 
Winter City vi, Monotonous parapets of cast-iron, the 
heaviest, mostsoulless ihing that is manufactured, 

2 , Of persons : Destitute of or wanting in the 
noble qualities of the soul ; lacking spirit, courage, 
or elevation of mind or feeling. 

' *587 Montgomerie Sonn. xxiv, 3 A saulles suingcr, 
seuintie tymes mensoornc. 2594 Peele Battle of Alcazar 
II. iii, He on who>e gloric all thy ioy should stay. Is soule- 
l'*S5. clorydcssc, and de>pcrate. 2613 Marston Ifisat.CJtcss 
jv. Wks. 1856 III. 163 'Ihat man i< soulelesse that ne’er 
«;innt:s on earth. 1702 De Fok Mock AToumers 13 Trem- 
bling, and Soul-less half the Nation stood. ' 2728 Ramsay 
Last Sp. Miser xvi, They ca'd me slave to usury.. And 
sauleless WTCtch. 28x2 Cbaobk Tales vL 263 Nor shall a 
formal, rigid, souMess l>oy My manners alter. 2847 C. 
Bronte J. Eyre xxhi. Do you think, because I am poor,. . 

I am soulless and heartless? 1856 HA^^THORSF. Eng. tiote- 
Iks. (1879) I. 25 They did not appear wicked,. .but only 

soulless, - - c- • 

absol. 1844 Mrs. Browning Dramaof Exile izti binning 
against the province of the Soul To rule the soulless. 

b. Of the eyes; Lacking animation or expres- 
sion; dull. o . 

2835 Browning Paracelsus in. Poems (1905) 458 Having 
lain long with blank and soulle» eyes, He sat up suddenly. 

3 , Of things, qualities, etc. : Characterized by a 
lack of animation, ardour, or vivacity; dull, in- 
sipid, uninteresting. 


2632 I.^M. S. in Shaks, Sec. What story coldly tells 
..and picture without braine Senselesse and soullesse 
showes. a 2652 J Smith Set. Disc. vii. 327 It was noihine 
else but a soulless and lifele.ssform of external performances 
1656 W, Mountague Accompl. JVoman 119 Modc>iyisn 
powerfull charme, without it beauty is soul-lessc. 2833 Ht 
Martineau Charmed Sea iii. 37, I see things as th^ are* 
bleak and bare, and soulless. 2864 Pusev Led. Daniel 
(2876) 555 Content with its outward soulless round of 
observances. ^ 2870 Mozlf.v Univ. Serm.\\\.{\8n) 'Ihere 
IS nothing whicli so little interests us as soulless earnestness 
ardour without faith. ’ 

b. Of writings, art, etc. : Devoid of inspiration 
or feeling. 

1856 Smyth Roman Family Coins Introd. p. xxlx, Too 
many of our best recent specimens of art are soulless. x86o 
Pusey Alin. Proph. 204 Giddy, thoughtless, heartles.s, <.oul- 
less versifying. 2887 .S*/. Janus's l.az. 10 Feb. 7/1 Students 
find Its literature, and above all its poetry, soulless and 
uninspired. 

Hence Sou'Uessly adv.^ Sou'llessness. 

1870 Contemp, Rev. XIII. 12 A reference to the proverbial 
^ullessness of boards. 2871 Tvlor Prim. CnU. II, 325 
Those to whom religion means, .religious feeling, may say 
- I have written soullessly of the soul. 1891 A ihenxum 

7 Nov. 614/1 Its characters exhibit. .peculiar soullessness. 
Soul-like, a. and adv. [f. Soul sb. + -L'Ke.] 

A. adj. Like or resembling a soul or that of a 
soul ; suggestive of a or the soul. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 259,1 look not for any Soule- 
like Composure, among the works of men. 2838 Marc. 
Fullf.k Wont, /pr/z £ 7 . (1862) 351 The pine-trees sigh with 
their soul-like sounds for June. 1845 Bailey Festns (ed. 2) 
219 The soulJike moon, In pas'*ive beauty and receptive 
liglil. 2899 A, E, Garvie Ritschlian Theol. ii. 43 He con- 
siders him^elf warranted in making the metaphysical infer- 
ence. .that things must be soul-like beings. 

B. adv. After or in the manner of a soul. 

^ 2845 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 223 The temple yet to be rebuilt 
in Zion shall soul-like yet re-rise from ruin. 

Sonl-mass. Now Hist, or dial. Also 5-6 
Sc. sawle mess, saul(e) m0s(se, etc., 6 north, sail 
messe, sawmos, 9 sawmas, saumas, etc. ; 5 
sowlema3(8e, S solmus, 9 soulmas(s. [i. Soul 
+ Mas3 sb."^ Cf, MDn. .f/VA, zielmisse (Du. 
zielmis). MLO. selettiisse^ MHG. sH{e)mcsse (G. 
seel~,seeienmesse)f ON. sdlujuessa^ Sw. sjdlamtssay 
J )a. sjivlcmcsse.} 

L A mass for the soul of a dead person. 

In early use Se. and north. 

2488 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 89 To the King to 
offir at the Qweni^ sawle mess. 1406 Ibid. 278 To the 
Kingis oflerand at the Kingi.5 satifmes. x$yj Registr. 
Aberdon, (Maitland) 1 . 424 'Jo he viccaris of he nuelr.. 
5eir)ic in h® day of hi< decese for derege and sawllmcss. 
a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscoitie) Citron, Scot, (S.T.S ) I. 369 All 
thair great blythnes and ioy ofhir comming..war allturnit 
in saul messes and deriegles, 2675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 
2867 V. 2x6 The papi.sis.. who..for the obtaining of pardcrrii 
&c., have appointed penances and pilgrimages, and sclf- 
scourgings and .“oul-masses. 2681 Burnet Hist, Ref. II. 25 
'I'he use and lawfulness of soul-masses and obits. 2828 
Scott F, M. Perth xxx, Bid the grey monk his soul mass 
mutter. 1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers JV. xii. 176 The mass 
for the dead or soul-mass, as our fathers called it, had 
ritual peculiarities. 

2 . Saul-mass Day^ All Souls’ Day, 2 Nov. Also 
eliipt. Nov\ dial. 

c 2450 MirFs Festial 269 pe morow aftyr All-halow- 
day ys euermor Sowlemasse-day, 2462 Pas/on Lett. 11 . 64 
Wretyn in hast, on Sowlcmas Daye. 2533 Test. EBor, 
(Surteesi V. 262 lb poor people of All-nalowe^ day and 
Sawmos day. 2876 RoniNSON ATid-Yks, Gloss.^ Saumas,.. 
the feast of All Souls, November 2. 

3 . attrib. In a number of dial, uses, as Soul-mass 
cake, -loaf (see quots.) ; Soul mass hiring, a 
hiring. fair held on or about All Souls’ Day. 

1662 hiovKTGlossngr, (ed. 2),SouLmasse-Cakes,siT^ certain 
oaten cakes, which some of the wealthier sort of pcr>-ons in 
Lancashire f 2674 adds Herefordshire, &c.) use still togivc t he 
poor on All-Souls day. a 2800 Pecgf. Suppl. Grose, Sol- 
luus-toaf, bread given away on All Souls day. North. 2817 
G, Vounc Hist. Whitby 11 . 882 A lady in Whitby has a 
soul mass loaf about 100 years old, 2837 Thornder Hist. 
Blackpool 02 The beggar at the door craving an awmas, or 
saumas calre. (soulmas-s cake) 2884 North Slarj Nov., 
Kipon Hinngs. T'he Soulmas hirings were held yesterday. 
Hence t Sou*l-ma:ssine vbl. sb,, the action or 
practice of saying masses for the dead. Obs,"^^ 

C25SS ? Bradford Cashing Christ's Cross vxx.yo So dwth 
it cast down al their ^oufe massing and foolish foundacions 
for such, as be dead. 

Soul-priest : see Soul sb. 25. 

Soulsage. o!»s. form of Sausage sb. 
Sou'l-sa-Ting, ppl- a. [i..Soul sb. 22.] Tliat 
saves the soul. 

2609 I. Davies (Heref.) Holy Rood Wks. (Grosart) I. 7/* 
This kinde, mo^t kinds, Soule->amng Erapcrlck — Hisowne 
hlo^ broacheth so our Soules to saue. 2642-4 Vicars God 
in AIount{\8a,J) 45 Preaching on deep points of soul-saving 
grace. 2755 Wesley Wks. (1872) Xlll. 200 Soul-damning 
clergymen lay me under more difficulties than soul-saving 
laymen I 2833 H- Blunt Led. Hist. Si. Paul II. 34 A real 
soub«aving conversion. 1885 Afinutes of Wesleyan Con/, to 
His ministry was marked., by evangelical fervour and soul- 
saving power. 

Hence + Soul'SavingnesB. Obs.'~^ 

1673 tR. Lf.icii) 7 >a/tr/. Reh. 134? 1 'hall only point at *ome 

of ine nesses.. of the peoples coinage :..soiiI-saving-ness. 

Soul-scot. Hist. Forms : 7 eawl-scot, 7-9 
soul-scot; also 9 soul-scat. [f. Soul. + Scot 



SOUND. 


SOULtSEABCHING. 

(' 

jd. 2 , after OE. sdwhceat (see Scat Gt sdwttU 
{gi)sceQt,\ A due paid on behalf of a deceased 
person to the church of the parish to which he 
belonged; a mortuary. 

\;i^\Sf>elmatCsGloi5. 501/1 Sauhcoi ^ . . Anims symbolum.] 
1670 Blount Glossogr, (ed. 3), Sont^cot (Sax,), money paid 
.to the parish Priest at the opening the giave, for the 
good and behoof of the deceased's Soul. X766 Blackstone 
Comtft. Il.xxviii. 425 The second best chattel was reserved 
to the church as a mortuary And therefore in the laws 
of king Canute this mortuary is called soul-scot.. or syvi- 
botum anifnae. sBip Scott xlii, For this service 
a splendid was paid to the convent of Saint Ed- 

mund’s by the mother of the deceased. 2874 Stubbs ConsL 
Hist. I. viii. 229 The clergy received, .church-scot; and., 
soul-scot or mortuary-dues. xSpa J. C, Bt.OMrirLD Hist. 
Heyford 84 Mortuaries, soul-scot' or * corse-presents h 
which are a kind of ecclesiastical heriot. 

Sonl-searcliing, ppl. a. [f. Sooi. sh. 22.] 
That searches, examines vigorously or severely, 
penetrates, etc., the soul. 

x6z2 J. Davies (Heref.) Musds SacriJice^iVs. (Grosart) 
II. 12/1 Soule-searching Lord, and sole selfe-searching God. 
1657 J. Watts F’rW. of Ch, Eng. 210 Discreet Soul- 
searching and examinini; discourses. 1663 Aron-binm. 66 
This Kingdom . . hath need of such a faithful, soul-searching 
Ministry as thl.s is. 2B07 J. Barlow CoiTwtb. jv. 4^ Soul- 
searching Freedom ! here assume thy stand. <zi83z Poe 
To the Kiver ii. Poet. Wks. (1853) 134 The beam Of her 
soul-searching eyes. x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 147 
His large dark hazel eyes had a penetrating, soul-searching 
look in them. 

Sonl-sliot. Hist. Also 9 sawlahot. [f. Sodl 
sb. -f Shot sb.j = Sool-scot. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xi. (1739) 20 Next 
comes a Fee at the death of the party, which was commonly 
called Soul-shot, and paid (before the dead body was buried) 
unto that Church where the dead party’s dwelling was, 1726 
Aylifff. Tarergon 379 There was a Duty paid at Funerals 
by our Saxon Ancestors, which was call’d the Saxon Soul- 
snot. 1838 SoAMES Anglo-Sax. Ch. (ed. 2) 269 One of 
their objects also was to provide soul-shot on the death of 
every member. z844 ‘Lincard Auglo^Sax, Ch, (1858) II. 
46 The body was deposited in the grave ; the sawlshot paid. 
1^6 A. Austin Euglant^s Darling \\, iii.S2 Whoever falls 
Fighting for England, soul-shot sure shall be. 

Soul-sick, a, [f. Soul sb. 24.] 

1 . Of persons: a. Suffering from spiritual in- 
disposition or depression. , 

1598 Sylvester 11, i. iit. /wnVr 759 Soule-sick 

Patients care not to be heal'd. x6oi Dent Tathw. Heaven 
(2831) 27 No doubt. .they be shrewd signs that a man is 
extremely soul-sick and in^ a verj* dangerous case. 2642 
L. F. Index Ch. Codex (title-p.), A speedy Remedy and 
Speclall Spirituall Receipt for a Soul-SIcke Sainte and 
Sonne. 1903 Dublin Rett. July 28s The mas^es made blind 
and soul-.sick by materialism and agnosticism. 

absol. 2623 H. Sydenham Sernt, Sot, Occ, (1637) 25 To 
the weake and soule-sicke, the stilt voice. 

b. Sick at heart ; deeply tlejected or depressed. 
i6og Markham Famous IFh. (18681 32 Soule-sick to see my 
goods and riches waste.^ x6xx Beaum. & Fu Maid's Trag, 
IV. i, 1 am soul-sick.. Till I have got your pardon. • 

2 . Characterized by dejection of spirit. 

18^ Swinburne Songs o/S/'ring.i., Thalassiusio Death 
spirit-stricken of soul-sick days. 2899 W-Vr/w/. (702.27 Junes 
Asoul-sick longing comes over us for the silent heather hill. 
So soul-sickness. 

1662 in Verney Mem, (1907) II. 187 Truly souch thowts 
cause soul-sickness. 2865 Swinburne Chastelard v. ii. igt, 
I would have given you mine own blood to drink If that 
could heal you of your soul-sickness. 2876 Geo. Eljot 
Dan. Der.’vxW, This is the sort of faith we live by in our 
soul-sicknesses. 

Sotil-sickeiiiug, ppl. a. [f. Soul si. 22.] 
Extremely depressing or dejecting. 

1825 J, Wilson Poems ii. xi One soul-sickening moment 
of despair. 2854 Greenwood ^<1/2 «5- Mishaps 89 All was 
squalor and tatters, soul-sickening and disgusting. 2891 
KifUng City Dread/. Nt. s For diffused, soul-sickening 
expansiveness, the reek of Calcutta beats both Benares and 
Pesbawur. 

Soiil-silver : see Soul sb. 25 and Sowl sb, 
Soul-Bleeper: see Soul sb. 25. 

Soulter, Soultring, Soultry, obs, ff. Sultek 

SuLTEBING///. a,i SULTBY fl. 
liSoTllz, SOUlz. Obs. Alsoysoulxe. [OF. 
soulXj soiitzj pi. of soitly sol SoL'r^.3: see also SpusE 
sb.^‘\ A sou. Also as pi. 

2542 Recorde Gr. Aries (1575) 199 Firste of Fraunce:.. 
their soulx (commonly called sowses) go 9 to our shilling. 
16x3 Tapp Fathrv. Kitoivl, 51 The qu^tion is how many 
Soulxes his 234 pounds come.-? to, euerie 5 Soulxe French 
valewing 6 pence sterling, a 1625 Fletcher Bloody Brother 
I. i. If The debtor may be won for a French Crown, To 
pay a Soulz. 2662,pETrv Taxes tj Base money is there- 
fore such as Dutdi shillings, stivers, French soulz. 

+ Sou'ly, Obs, Also 5 sawly. [f. Soul 

1 . Of or pertaining to the soul. 

<rx4oo tr. Secreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. 96 If jjc sawle be 
|?anne perfyt and fulfillyd byfore his depariyn^e fro fie body. 
It shall banne be ressayued of all sawly vertu. 2633 W, 
Struther True Happines 232 ’I'he sonnes of God, in whom 
this souly love burneth. 1727 Ascill Metam. 0/ Man 1. v. 
71 That Souly Part of him.. which b thought to survive 
the Body, and to take its Flight to Heaven. 

2 . = Psychical a, 2. (Cf. Soulish a. i.) 

1639 Ainsworth Annct. Pentateuch loThb animalille, 
or souly state, shall be changed into spirituality. As for 
the lerme of thb our souly or naturall life, it dureth while 
our breath b in us. 1660 Newton Comm, John xviL 
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(Nichol, 2867) 371 The animal man, the souly man.. per- 
ceives not these things. 

i* Soum, sb,'^ Sc, Obs, In 5 sowme, 5-6 
Bowm, 6 soume. [a. OF. soume^ var. of some^ 
somme : see Seam sbf- and cf. Some sbibj A horse- 
load ; a pack. Also atlrib, in sottin saddle, 

C1470 Henry iv. 24 Wallace*. Our tuk the child 

Schyr Ranaldb sowme couth leid. 2497 Acc. Ld. High 
'Jreas, Scot. 1 , 345 For ane hors to here the Kingb sowme. 
2505 Ibid. III. 160 For flotmg of the pannell of the sowm 
sadill. 231* IV. 308 Sioppein, taggein, and mending 
of ane soume sadill. c 1575 Baifour's Praciicks (1754) 87 
Ane horse sowme of the said fish, or dry hering. 

Soum (s«ra), sb^ Sc, Now chiefly Hist, Forms : 
6, 8-9 soume, 6-8 sowm(e ; 7 summe, 8 soom, 
8- soum. [app. thesame as soiwt Sum sb. Hence 
Gael, stiitn in sense 2.] 

1 . The amount of pasturage which will support 
one cow or a proportional number of sheep or 
other stock, 

s'SflO Reg, Mag. Sig, Scot. 542/t Concessit .. pratum 
vulgariter nuncupatum le Grymys Medow, cum communi 
pastura unius eqm et 4 de^ le sowmoys txrVl in dicta 
villa. 2524 Ibid. 0:22/^ Vcndidcrunt 2 ncros terrarum cum 
tofia et crorta,..cum 6 le sowmys in pastura. x6o6 Sc, Acts, 
Jos. u8i6) IV. 285/2 Extending in the haill to sextene 
sowmes for the said fourakerb. ctjio^xsvtr Lett, N.Scotl. 
(x8i8) 1 1. 57 If the tenant b to hire lib grazing in the hills 
he takes it by soumes. 1754 EnsKlNE/’riwc-. .Sr, Arrw (1809) 
57 A glebe, which comprehends four acres of arable land, 
or sixteen sotvras of pasture ground. 1799 J, Robertson 
Agric. Perth 72 Moors and sheep-walks are more fre- 
quently rented by the soum, than by the acre. 

2 . The number of sheep or cattle that can be 
maintained on a certain amount of pasture, A 
soum of sheep, a number varying in different places 
from four to ten. 

1508 in Pitcairn Crtm, Trials \, 58* Of shutting up her 
‘gudis’— viz. sixty-five ‘soumes* furth of her said third 
part, XS94 hieg. Mag. Stg, Scot, 34 note. Pasturage of 20 
sowmes yeild-guidb, profits of each sowm 20s. 2610 Ibid. 
202/2 Togidder with the pasture of sax sowmes of nolt.. 
upoun the ground of mylandb of Grenclaw. 2700 Minutes 
Baron Crt, Siiichitt (S.H.S.) 246 Wher any possessed but 
one Soum In the Mayns that Soum shall absolutely bea Kow 
or Oxe and not a sheip. a in Ramsay's Tead, Alisc. 
(1729) 27 A Kilnfu* of Com I’ll gi'e to thee, Three Soums of 
Sheep, twa good Milk Ky. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scott. XU. 
396 A privilege of pasturage for 72 soums of sheep upon the 
common, $ sheep being reckoned to a soum. 2884 Rep. 
Crofters' Commission App. A. 468 In Lews and Harris, .a 
'man is entitled to send so many soums to the grazings of 
hb townland. 

b. Jn tlie phr. sounds {01 soums') grass. 

XS74 Reg. Mag. Sig, Scot. V. 12/1 Cum pastura 6 anlmalium 
He sex sowmes gep. 2582 Cat, Laiug Charters (1809) 259 
The saidis millaris multrarb ,bes ane certaine land of ws 
fer hissoumb gir.^e. 2620 Mag, Sig, Scot, 214/1 Cum 
pasturagio unius summe lie sowme.^gras. 2621 Sc, Acts, 
Jas, Ft (1816) IV. 6x2/2 Act declairing suinmes Grasse, .to 
be teyndfrie, 2793 Statist.Acc, Scott, VIII. 204 'Ihe glebe 
..is supposed to be Ieg.Tl as to extent, with 4 soums grass, 
in common with the cattle of the farm. 

Soum (sr/m), V, Sc. Laiv. Also 7-8 sowm. 
[f. prec.] trans. To estimate the amount of 
(pasture) in terms of the ‘ soums ’ it can support. 

x6y9 Stair Decisions 23 Jan. (Dunlop) 11. 679 Where divers 
heritors have a common pasturage in one commontie, no 
part whereof is ever plowed, the said common pasturage 
may be Soumed and Roumt-d. zj^^Siatist. Acc. Scot. VI, 
93 Where there arc several small tenants upon one farm, the 
farm is (what they call) .soumed. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 932 Strictly speaking, to so^vm the common, is to ascer- 
tain the several sowms it may bold ; and to rowm it, b to 
portion it out amongst the dominant proprietors. 

Hence Sou’ming vbL sb. 

Chiefly in the phr. soumingand roumiugi sec Room v.^ i b. 
Also eoucr., the amount of stock which one person may send 
to a common pasture. 

x68t Stair Instit, 11. vii. § 14 (1693) 289 It b accustomed 
in some places, to regulat common Pasturage by Souming 
and Rouming, which b the determining of the several 
Soums it may hold by particular Proportion of every Room 
of the Dominant Tenement, 1754 Erskike Priric. Sc. 
LaiuixSog) 221 Which proportion<may he fixed by .td action 
of souming and rouming. 1799 J. Robertson Agric, Perth 
524 The souming of cattle b not so much attended to as it 
ought to be. a 1856 Outram Lyrics (1874* 43 She sune made ; 
her fu* purse a toom ane, By raising a Process o' Soumin' 
an' Roomin’. 1884 Spectator 17 May 642 The constable 
and another man. .sec that only the proper souming has 
been brought to the grazing. 2889 Scott, Leader ij May 5 
Hb clients had sufficient stock, according to their present : 
souming, to stock the land applied for. 

Soum(ei obs. ff. Sum sb. and v , ; Sc. var. Swim, i 

t SoTUner- Obs, rare. [var. of Somee. Cf. 1 
Soum j^.I] A sumpter-horse. 

C2470 Henry IVallace iv. 53 Thar tyryt sowmir so left 
thai in to playne. ~ « n. 

Soun, obs. form of Son, Soon, Sound, Sun, 

Sound (sound), jfi.l Forms: a. i, 3-4sund 
(4-5 Bonde), 5-6 sownd(o, Bounde, 4- sound. 

P. 5, 7 sown, 6-7 BO-wne, 8 St. soun. [Partly 
OE. j««:/ swimming, water, sea, and partly a. ON. 
zimd swimming, strait (Norw. stind swimming 
swim-bladder, strait, ferry; Sw. and Da. suTid 
strait ; G. sund is a late adoption). The stem 
sutida- represents an eoAy mmda-, pre-Tentomc 
rroOT-Zif-, f. the stem of Swim ».] . • 

I, j-Z. The action or power of swimming. Ois. 


Bicnvulfio, Eart hu se Beowulf, se jje wiS Brecan wunne, 
on sidne sae ymb sund flite. c8g3 K. jElpred Uros. II. iv. 
72 pa ^cbeolode an his 8^na hat he mid sunde la ea ofer- 
faran wolde. ciooo /Elfric (Th.) I. ifiOfwffiterehe 
Sesceop fixas and fujela-s, and sealde ftam fixum sund, and 
3am fugelum fliht. CI205 Lay. 21326 He..bi.ha1de6hulige5 
1 pan strseme stelene fisces, mid sweorde bi.georede, heore 
sund is awemmed. a 2300 Cursor M. 621 Fbs on sund, 
and fouxl on flight. Ibid. 2841 pat was na creatur in Hue.. 
Pot it war fi.ssc pat flett on sund. 

2. The swimming bladder of certain fish, esp. 
of cod or sturgeon. 

So Norw. sund, al.so sundmage (Icel. stmdmagi), f. magt 
stomach (mawX 

a. 2323-4 Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 43 In sound, empt. pro 
pictore, 4fr. 2341-2 Ibid. 117 In..soundes pbc., Ad. 24.. 
in Rel. Ant. 1. 263 For to make boke-glewe — 'lake the 
sowndy.s of stok-fysch. c 2440 Protnp. Parv, 466 Sounde, 
ofa fysche..,r^//?/e’/«fx. 2530 Palscr. 273/1 Sounde of a 
fy.sshe, cannon. ^ z66x Pepys Diary 26 Oct., Thb day dined 
. . upon a fin of Hng and some sounds. 2672 Josselyn Netv 
Eng, Rarities yi '1 he Sturgeon, of whose Sounds are made 
Isinglass, ^ 1761 Franklin in J. Adams's li'hs. (1850; II. 
82 note. This fish-glue b nothing more than the sounds ofeod 
or other fish, extended and dried in the sun. 17^ Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 23 ’J‘o dress Cod Sounds. 
Steep your sounds as you do the salt cod. 2822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) V, 443 All fishes, possessing a sound or 
air-bladder, are equally capable of supplying thb organ 
with air, 2850 Hahtts of Gd. Society v. 223 Cod b cut 
crossways, and a small piece of the sound sent with each 

‘ helping. 2882 Knowledge No. 20. 295 In a herring. .the 
! ‘.sound ' may be seen as a silvery, glistening bag, which b 
removable along with the other organs of the fish when it 
b ‘gutted 

/5. c sgjsPromp, Parv, Sawn. 26S5M0UFET 

& Bennet Health's imprev. xviiL 148 Cods, .have also a 
thick and gluish substance at the end of their stomach called 
a sowne, 2701 Housek.-bk. of Lady G. Baillte (S.H.S.) 
Introd. p. xxxix,Two barrib of souns and gulllts. 
t3. Hnnliitg, A spring or pool of water. Obs, 
2582 Marbeck Bk, of Notes 474 Our Hunters (I trowe) 
tearme it not to call it the water Springs, but they call it 
the Sound. The Stagge saie they, got him to the Sound. 

II. 4 . A relatively narrow channel or stretch 
of water, esp. one between the mainland and an 
island, or connecting two large bodies of water; 
a strait. Also, an inlet of the sea. 

The first quot. may represent the OE. sund ' sea, water', 

I but the later use appears to be clearly of Scand. origin. 

I Some writers, associating the word with Sound v?, have 
j attempted to limit the application to channels capable of 
being easily sounded, 

a 2300 K, Horn 628 (Harl. MS.), Y fond a ship rowen in 
be sound byflowen \v.r. Mid walere al by fiowcl. 2513 
Douglas jEneid i. iv, 25 In ane braid sownd sovir frome 
al wyndis blawls, Flowb the scbolr deip. c 2572 Gascoigne 
Fruites lt'’arrecvii, The haste so boaie that (eare they sinke 
the sowne) They came on ground. 2555 Drake's Voy. 
(Hakl. Soc.) 9 We passed a sounde, though, by our 
mariners, never passed by fleet afore, 26x2 Drayton Poly* 
olb. i. 264 Her haven angled so about her harb'rous sound, 
That in her quiet Bay a hundred ships may ride. 2667 
Milton A A, vii. 399 Forthwith the Sounds and Seas, each 
Creek & Bay With Frie innumerable swarme. 2725 Pope 
Odyss. I. 93 The bright increase Of Phorcys, dreaded in 
the sounds and .«?eas. *774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 2772, 
2x5 Several little isles, divided by narrow and dangerous 
sounds. i8zo ScoRESBY Acc, Arctic Reg. I. 83 Steering 
then along shore, they opened another large sound. 1847 

H. Miller First Itnpr. Eng. xi. (1857) 'I’his region of 
central England was once a bioad ocean sound,,: there rose 
land on both sides of it. 2894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan 
Introd. 66 (Iona] is separated from the Ross of Mull by a 
sound or strait about a mile across. 

transf. 1721 Swift South Sea Wks. 2755 III. ii. 236 
There b a gulph where thousands fell; A narrow sound, 
though deep as hell. 

b. In the names of particular straits or inlets. 
24.. Sailing Directions (Hakl. Soc.) 18 The sowfnjde of 

blaskay. 19 The sounde of Ranseynes, cxs^sCapt. 

Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (HakL Soc.) 5 Wee..safehe arived 
in the Sownde of Plimworth on the xlx th day. 2600 
Holland Livy xxii. xi. 438 Certaine ships.. were. .taken 
about the sound or haven of Cossa. 2670 J. Smith Eng. 
Improv. Reviv'd\i. 253 The best and cbiefesi Sound in Shot- 
land is Brace-sound or Broad-sound. 28x4 Scott Aun/ of Isles 

I, vii, Towhereaturret'sairy head. .O’erlook'd, dark Mull ! 

thy mighty Sound 2865 Reader 4 Feb, 225/3 Near the 
entrance of Smith's Sound. 2907 Trans, Devon Assoc. 52 
The Hamoaze and Plymouth Sound. 

c. The Sound, the strait between Denmark and 
Sweden which connects the Cattegatwith the Baltic 


:a. Also attnb. 

X623S1RJ. Burroughs .Strz'.^rxV.-S'rffr (1651) 83 The King 
' l^nmarke at hb Wardhouse in the Sound. ^.1640 J* 
REGORY Posthuma, Maps fy Charts (1650! 3^8 It ^ 

rthe Danish Sond or Sund; by us the Sound. JS4G A. 
ouNC Naut. Diet. 289 The strait called the Sound, xriiich 
>nnecis the North Sea with the Baltic. Ibid , Sound dues, 
toll or tribute levied by the King of p<^nmark on all 
erchant vessels passing the strait calM the Sound. 2852 
Ida Pfeiffer's Journ. Iceland 40 Ihe blue glistening 
mnd stretching out of sight between the coasts o 
ark and Sweden. 

}• Sound, Ohs. Forms : 3 Bunde, 4-5 

iundfe, 5 sonde, [f- sutid Sound a. y- 
LG. sufi/ (siho ^tsuni, G.^"“dd), MSw.s,,nd.] 

health or soundness ; safety or secuntj. P P- 

ir. in or on, mid or svith sound. 

:r«s Lav. .967 He 

id. 10703 Lauerd, beo pu on sur.ae. ^ ^ 

L deliuerd ->h «unde?^^3.. jCr. 

iTo) a" 

m, In sound for to sails home & J our sute ^ 
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Sound (sound), j- 3.3 Forms : a. 4 sun(e, 4-5 
■son(e, 4-5, 6 Sc. sovne, 4-6 Boun(e, sownii(e, 
5-6 Bown(e, 6 Sc. Bounn. p. 5-6 80 -wnd(e, 
6 sounde, 5- sound, [a. AF. souit, OF. son 
( = Prov. son, so, Sp. son, Pg. som. It. suono') L. 
sonum, acc. of sonus sound. Cf. OE. s 6 n, ON. 
sSnn, MDu. son, seen, from Latin or early OF. 

The form with excrescent •d finally established itself in 
.the i6th cent., but is condemned by Slanyhurst as late as 
1582 {^neid’So Reader, p, n).] 

L The sensation produced in the organs of hear- 
ing when the surrounding air is set in vibration in 
such a way as to affect these ; also, that which is 
*or may be heard ; the external object of audition, 
or the property of bodies by which this is produced, 
a, 1300-1400 Cursor M. 17288 + iox When |xit our lord 
vp-rose be erthe quoke & made sown, a 1330 Roland <5* V. 
708 As be harp has bre bii^ges, Wode & soun & strenges. 
.C1384 Chaucer H, Fawe 765 (Fairf,), Sovne ys noght but 
.eyre ybroken. ci^oo Rom. Rose 4241 His- instrumentis 
wolde he dight, For to blowe and make sowne. ez449 
.Pecock Repr.n. viii, 187 That is to seie, that spcche and 
>soun be mad in the ymage bi an aungel of God. 1513 
Douglas jEneid i. iL 4 Ane brudy land of furiou.s stormy 
sownn. 

/5. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 466/1 Sownde, or dyne, sonitus^ 
sonus, ci^so in Aungier Syon (1840) 379 Whan they haue 
any nottes..they schal open them softly. .and beware of 
sownde. 1530 Palscr. 273/1 Sounde, noysc, sofu 1590 
Spenser F. Q, t. viii. 11 He loudly brayd with beastly yelling 
sound. 1604 E, G[rimstonr] D*AcosteCs Nisi. Indies iv. 
V, 216 It [silver] passeth golde in brightnesse, beauty and 
sound, the which is cleere, and agreeable. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, 111. 522 Linnets fill the Woods with tuneful 
Sound. 1744 Harris Three Treat, Wks. (1841) 30 In 
music, the fittest subjects of imitation are all such things 
and incidents as are most eminently characterized by 
motion and sound. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci, ^ Art 
II. 64 Over the surface of smooth water, sound is conveyed 
admirably well. 1874 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk, v, 142 
Sound travels at the rate of 1090 feet in a second of time, 
when the air is at freezing point 

+ b. Music, melody. Obs. 
ci^zo Sir Tristr. 2857 Allc maner soun And gle Of 
minestrals vp and doun Bifor be folk so fre. 1501 Douglas 
Pal, Hon, IL xi, Terpsichore the fyft with humbill soun, 
Makis on psalteris modulatioun. 1559 Mirr, Mag.^ Jos, I 
ix, In liberall anes, in instrumentale sowne. 

2 . The particular auditory effect produced by a 
special cause. 

a. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5730 A voys sede as him bo^te 
bes wordcs boru be soun. c 1340 Hampole Pr, Conse. 4971 
Fra be tyme bat bai be son sal here. 1390 Gower Con/, I. 
204 So lowde bis belle is runge. That of the noise and of 
the soun Men feeren hem in al the toun. c 1400 Savdone 
Bab. 437 Through the Cite wente the sowne, So lowdc than 
gan he yelle. e 1500 Lancelot 103s To wamnyng them vp 
goith the bludy sown. 1542 Uoall Erasm, Apoph, 108 By 
tbe..plashyng or soune that it gave in the falle. 

CZ480 Henrysom Orpheus ^ Eurydlce 140 Throu 
suetenes of the sound. The dog slepit and fell vnto the 
ground, e 1580 J. Hooker Life Sir P, Carew in Arehso* 
togia XXVlIl Z44 'I'he trumpeter, clothed in blacke, sound- 
ingc the deade sounde. 1609 uzkkekGuIPs Horn Bk. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 252 l*hrow the cards.. round about the Stage, 
iust vpon the third sound, as though you had lost, 1607 
Dryde.n Virg, Georg, iix. 78 From Hills and Dales the 
cbearful Cries rebound: For Echo hunts along, and propa- 
gates the Sound. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, viil i. (18621 II. 
243 It is rather the vibrations of the sound that affect the 
water by which they are'excited, than any sounds that they 
bear. 1821 Scott Keniliu, xi, Let us hasten on, for the 
sound will collect the country to the spot. 1839 G. Bird 
Nat, Philos, 127 Thexnlensily of sound is modified.. by the 
original direction of the sound. 

b. Const, of, or with possessives. (Cf. 3 b.) 

. a. a 1300 Cursor M. 12193 Als a chxm or brasin bell, 
pat nober can vndersiand ne tell Wat tokens bairaun’sune. 
c 1300 St, Brandan 383 (Percy Soc.), The Soun of him 
\v,r. of his wyngen] Murie was. c 1384 Chaucer N. Fame 
1642 This fouie irumpes soun. £146^0 SirR. Ros La Belle 
'Dame 123 Lyke as b® sownne of birdis doth expres whanne 
thei syngc lowde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 221 b/2. He was 
said the sonc of thondre by cause of the soune of his predy- 
cacion. 154a Udall Erasm, Apofh. 8rb, A potte..well 
tr>*ed by yc tyncklyng and soune thereof. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q, 1. 1. 41 The sowne Of swarming Bees. 

1480 Robt, Devylle,'fi in Hazl. E,P, P. I, 236 Of theyr 
prayers to heauen wente the sownde. 1560 Daus tr. S/eL 
dane’s Comm, 120 If they here the sound of the bel,*they 
3Tjnne thither streight. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy, IV. xxvu 145 ITicir countenance [i.s] furious, and the 
50und of their voyce fearefull, 1617 Mobvson 84, 

I sensibly heard, .the sound of the vollies of shot in that 
skirmish. 1669 Dkyden Tyrannic Love x. i, Like the 
■hoarse murmurs of a trumpets sound. 1794 Mrs. Radclxffe 
Mysi, Udolpho 1, In a low. .tone, as if the sound of hisown 
voice frightened him, 18x5 Scott GuyM. xiv, He listened 
to every noise in the street- ., and endeavoured to distinguish 
in it the sound of hoofs or wheels. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Fug iii. 1. 379 But with Iwasts like thc'C was mingled the 
sound of complaint and invective. x856 G. Macdonald 
'Ann, Quiet Neighb. xxvii. (1878) 466 As soon as I ceased 
to bear the sound of their progress. 

c. Similarly with omission of ike, 

as^oo Cursor M. T031 par..es..Sune of santes bat bar 
singes. CX385 Chaucer L.G, IF. 26x5 Hypermtiestra, Ful 
is the place of soun of menstralsye. 14. . Lat.-Eng. Foe. 
in Wr.-WQlckcr 578 Diaphosia,. .soxin of voys. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 50 Vnto no mess pressit this prelat, 
For sound of sacring bell nor skellal. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
10 Feb. 1685, After sound of trumpets and .silence made. 
1707 Curios, in Hush, 4- Gard. Pref. p. iii, ITiings, which.. 
they ought rather to publish at sound of *IrumpcL 1823 
Sayn Que7ttin D. xxvii, With sound of bugles, broaching 
of barrels, and all the freedom of a silvan meal, 184a 


Tennyson Godiva 36 She sent a herald forth. And bade 
him cry, with sountf of trumpet, all The hard condition. 

d. The distance or jange over which the sound 
of something is heard. In phr, in or within the 
sound ^(something). 

16x7 Minsheu Ductor%.v. Cockney, One borne within the 
sound of BoW'bell. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock iv. 118 Sooner 
shall grass in Hyde-park Circus grow, And wits take lodg- 
ings in the'soundof Bow. 1852 M. Arnold The Future 16 
'Whether he first sees light Where the river, j winds through 
-the plain ; Whether in sound of the swallowing sea. 

3 . A particular cause of auditory effect ; an in- 
stance of'llie sensation resulting from this. 

a, a 1300 Cursor M, 18320 AH b^*' sang bus, wit a sun, 
13.. K.Alis. xi 83(W.), He blowith smert and loude sones. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret,, Priv. Priv, 21^ Thou shake haue 
many rynnynge engyns to make horribill Sownes to ga.sten 
thynenemys. xe,^^CKyiiQ:n Fables of MsoP \\,\, Hecasted 
to them a grclc pyece of wood, whicne maadc a grete sowne 
andnoyseinthew.ater. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Sonus, 
To hcare sownes or noyscs. 1590 Spenser F, Q. h. v. 30 A 
gentle streame, whose murmuring waue..made a sowne, 
To lull him soft a sleepe. 

p. 1483 Ca/h, Aitgl, 349/2 A Sownde, crepiiaculum, 
crepitus^ crepor, 1526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 78 He 
shall gyue a swete syluer sounde. 1562 W1N3F.T IFks, 
(S.T.S.) 1. 37 litre sindry soundls blavyin almost at ane 
tyme. 1809 Dekker Gulls Hom‘hk. iii. 15 The eares are 
two Musique roomes into which as well good sounds as 
bad, descend. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. ix. xiii. (1695) 85 
To feign a Knowledge. .by making a noise with Sounds, 
without clear and distinct Significations. 1709 Taller 
No. 8x F 2 There was heard.. a Sound like that of a 
Trumpet. 1754 Gray Progr, Poesy 76 Ev’ry shade and 
hallow’d Fountain Murmur'd deep a solemn sound. 18x5 
Byron * My soul is dark * i, If in this heart a hope be dear, 
That sound shall charm it forth again. 1851 Carpenter 
Man. Phys.ied.2) 34X Concurrently with the impulse of 
the heart against the chest, a dull and prolonged sound is 
heard. 1885 J. Pavn Talk 0/ Town 1. 156 Mr, Erin 
muttered an articulate sound such as a bumble-bee makes 
when imprisoned between two panes of glass. 

"b. Const, of, or with possessives. (Cf. 2 b.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23303 sal b^* here \>t sunes O 
nedders bath and of draguns. C1320 Sir Tristr, 1874 Ich 
here a mcnstrel, to say. Of tnstrem he hab a soun. r 1430 
Lydc. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 51 With a clerc sowne of 
plate and of coyngnage. 1474 Caxton Chesse iii. vii. (1883) 
141 He herde the sownes of musique right melodious. 
,^1500 Lancelot 772 The trumpelis..blawen furth llier 
sownis. 1705 Addison Italy 3 Oft in the Winds is heard a 
plaintive Sound Of melancholy Ghosts. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra I. 68 A murmuring sound of water now and 
then rises from the valley. 1869 Tozer Highl, Turkey IL 
283 Popubr tales. .arc the lingering sounds of world-old 
myths. 

t c. A musical tone. Obs,'“^ 

1662 PLAYFORD^/>mV 9 Making them balfa tone or sound 
lower than they were before. 

4 . In restricted sense : The auditory effect pro- 
duced by the operation of the human voice ; utter- 
ance, speech, or one of the separate articulations 
of which this is composed, 

(a) a 1300 Cursor M. 11685 Vnnethe had he said be sune 
[=the words], Quen \>e tre it boghed dune. 13.. E,E. 
Allit, P, A. 532 He..sayde to hem with sobre soun; ‘ Wy 
stonde 3e ydel Hse daycxlongct* 1385 XzzvisK Higden 
(Rolls) II. 161 Hit semeb a greet wonder bow.. her owne 
langage and tonge is so dyuerse of sown in b^ .oon ilond. 
c 1420 Pol., Rel., 4- L, Poems (1903) 240 ^et f ei answerid 
with dollefulle sone. 1575 Gascoigne Ceriayne Notes'^Vz. 
1907 I. 467 Remembre to place every worde in his natural 
Emphasis or sound, a 1586 Sidney Pj. xvix. iii, Then by 
thee, [1] was guilllew found From ill word, and ill mean- 
ing sound. 1667 Milton 'P. L, ix. 557 Deni’d To Beasts, 
whom God on thir Creation-Day Created mute to all arli- 
culat sound. 1709 Pope Ess, Crit. 365 Tis not enough no 
harshness gives offence, The sound must seem an Echo to 
the sense. 1746 Francis tr, Horace, Epist. ii, i. 171 He 
forms the Infant's Tongue to firmer Sound, c 1825 Whately 
in Encycl, Metrob. (1845) I. 279/1 The Choice of words, 
with a view to ineir Imitative, or otherwise, Appropriate 
sound. 1W7 Trans, Philol.Soc.Zz On the sound of initial 
th in English. Ibid., The. .two varieties of sound, which 
we now repre<;ent..by the digraph th. 

{h) *593 SiiAKS. Lucr, 10x7 Idle words, .. Unprofitable 
sounds. 1663 S, Patrick Parab. Pilgrimxv. (1687) 13 But 
■when bespeaks, his words are more than sounds, and have a 
sting in them which pierces the very heart. 1815 Scott 
Gity M, xli, 'i'hc remnants of an old prophecy, or song, or 
rhyme;. . it isastrangcjingleofsounds, 1867 Trans. Philot, 
Soc. Suppl. X On Palacotype, or the representation of spoken 
sounds. .by means of the ancient lypesL 1894 W. Lindsay 
Latin Lang, i If an alphabet is to express the sounds of a 
language properly, each nation must construct one for 
itself. 

b- The audible articulation(s) corresponding to 
a letter, word, name, etc. 

ci/^00 Maundev. (Roxb.) viL 27 )^e letters and 
sounes and baire names, 1530 Palscr. 3 in frcnchc hath 
never suche a sownde as we use to gyve hym in these 
wordcs fete). ci6zo A. Hume Brit. TongiiciiBSs) 7 Quhat 
was the right roman sound of them (the vowels) is hard to 
judge. 1779 Mirrorlio.64, My cars were now familiarized 
with the sounds of Duke, Marquis, Earl, 1825 Scott 
Talism. xxv. The very sound of the name of a ro>'aI 
maiden, 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains i. 1 x None can 
care for literature in itself who do not take a special pleasure 
in the sound of names. 

c. Used with implication of richness, euphony, 
or harmony, 

*553 T, Wilson Rhet, (1580) 116 Woordes that fill the 
mouthe and haue a sound with them, set forthc a matter 
verie well. 16x4 Brebewooo Lang, ^ Relig. 131 The last 
letter of the first word cut off in the Greek pronunciation 
for sounds sake. 1780 Mirror Blackfriars-wynd 


can never vie with Drury.Iane in point of sound. x-8t 
CowpER Table-T, 5x6 If sentiment were sacrific'd to sound 
And truth cut short to make a period round. ' 

td. Import, sense, significance. Obs, 

In modern use there Is an approach to this sense in phrases 
which indicate the mental impression produced by a state- 
ment, as in Sound v,^ 4. 

a 1614 Donne BtaOavarot (1644) ^ private man in a 

just warre, maynot onely kill, contrary to the sound of this 
Commandement, but hee may kill his Father, contrary to 
another, a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent, i, (1673) 56, 1 have 
heard a proverb to this sound (etc.), a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
18 Aug. 1673, (He said] ‘No, Mr. E..., I will never see ihn 
place, this Citty or Court againe*, or words of this sound. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1, (Globe) 93 As for being deliver’d^ 
the Word had no Sound, as I may say, to me. 

e. Mere audible effect, without significance or 
real importance. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. V. v. 27 A Tale Told by an Ideot.full 
of sound and fury, Signifying nothing, a 1704 Locke (j.), 
Let us consider this proposition as to its mconing; for it is 
the sense and not sound that must be the principle. 1775 
Tohnson Tax, no Tyr, 33 That a free man is governed by 
nimself. , is a position of mighty sound ; but every m.in that 
utters it. .feels it to be false. x8o6 Med, frul, XV. 55 The 
reason . .might in sound be plausible enough, but it certainly 
was of no benefit. 

5 , Fame or knowledge, report or rumour, news 
ortidings (^somethingorperson). Obs.^xc.arch, 

14x3 26 Pol, Poems xii. 86 Of noblay bey ban lore f>e sown. 
1436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 164 They have also ransonned 
toune by toune, 'I’hat into the regnes of host have ronne 
here soune. 1545 Joye Exp, Dan, ii. Dvij, When the 
sowne of the gospell shall be blowne abroade into cvcr>' 
lande. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary ii, {162^) 26 Such odde 
kinde of reports, . , the least whereof would make you storme 
to the gale, if a man should but ouer-slip himselfe in gluing 
I any manner of sound of you. 1781 Cowper 454 God 
gives the word — the preachers.. spread the glorious .sound, 

! x8o8 Scott Marm, vr, vii, Fame of my fate made various 
' sound. 1817 Shelley /jAi/// II. xiii, Until the mighty 
sound Of your career shall scatter in its gust The thrones 
of the oppressor. 

b. dial. With a : A rumour. 

1B99 Raymond No Soul above Money xi. i. x8oHehad 
a-heard a sound that there wasn't enough stock on the farm. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib,, sounds 
alarm, -change^ distinction, ^element, etc. 

Freq. in reference to vocal sound. 

1843 Civil Eng. 4* Arch, Jml, VI. 146/2 Improvements 
in breakwaters, beacons, and *sound*alarms. x866 G, 
Stephens Runic Mon, 1, p. xxxvli, The law of *sound- 
ch.Tnge in certain given dialects or languages at certain 
given periods. 1884 Sweet in Philol, See, Tracis. 598 
'The imperfect *sounci-distinclions of Saxon Germans. 1884 
Cent, Mag, XXVII, 819 ITie highest art in the *sound- 
element of poetry. x88x Cassells Nat, Hist, V, 298 'I'he 
existence of *soond-organs . . imjilles a corresponding 
development of the .sense of bearing. x888 Clodd Stofy 
CreaUon xi. 2x5 Tribes who.se .stock of *sound-sIgns is so 
limited that they cannot understand each other in the dark. 
1871 Tyndall Fragtn.Sci. (1879) !■ The necessity of 
employing *sound-signaIs in dense fogs. 2884 Swf.et in 
Philol, Soc, Trans. 599 'I'he richness of our*sound-syslem. 
1867 Tyndall Sound i. 19 The *sound-wavcs. travelling 
through a homogeneous atmosphere, reached the car, un- 
diminisbed by reflection. 

b. With agent-nouns, vbl.sbs.,and pres, pplcs., 
as sound-carrier, concentrator ; sound-conducting, 
-exulting, -making, -producing, etc. 

x888 E, Clodd Story Creation xi. 2x6 The. .languages of 
civilised races, the *sound-carriers..of the lofty conceptions 
which are enshrined in prose and poetry. 1884 Knight D/r/. 
Meek, Suppl. 832/1 •Sound Concentrator and Projector. 
1853 Markham Skodats Auscutt. 93 In consequence of the 
•sound-conducting power of the tissue being increased by 
its condensation, 1820 Shelley /’rowr///. Unb. iv. 333 My 
cloven fire-crags, •.sound-exulttng fountains Laugh with a 
vast and inextinguishable laughter. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang, ii. 10 By imitation of the *sound*making persons 
around him. 1871 Darwin Desc, Man 11. xi. (1890) 327 In 
two families of the Homoptera..the males alone possess 
*sound.producing organs in an efficient slate, 2894 Times 
(weekly eel.) a Feb. 99/2 The adoption of *sound*rcading in 
the English telegraph offices.^ 1892 Wright Gothic Printer 
§ 109 The first •sound-shifting, popularly called Grimm's 
Law. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. 151, K pure must have been 
..the original single parent sound from which the impure 
Af’s were derived — one by ordinary *5ound-weakcning, and 
the other by Reflex Dissimilation. 

7 . Sjiecial combs. : sound-bar Mus, (see quot.); 
sound-body Mus,, the hollow part of a stringed 
instrument which strengthens its sound ; sound- 
bow, the thickest part of a bell, against which 
the hammer strikes; sound-bor, sound-body; 
also iu a gramophone, the box which carries the 
reproducing or recording stylus; sound-hand, 
a system of shorthand based on a phonetic repre- 
sentation of speech-sounds; sound-houso (see 
quot.); sound-lora, the science of phonology; 
sound-proof a., preventing the passage of loud 
or disturbing sound or noise; hence sound-proofing 
vbl. sb, 

1884 Haweis My Mu f cal L/e L 225 The •sound-bar is a 
strip of pine wo<^running obliquely under the left foot of the 
briJge [of the violin). 1875 Stainer & Bakkett Diet. Mus. 
Terms, •Sound-body. jW8 Armoury iil 462/1 Ihe 

•Sound Bow, the inner part of the Bell, from the lower ring to 
the top. 185710 J. Ti mbs ye/y^k. Facts 109 A bel I of the usual 
proportions, in which the thickness of the upjicr or thin part 
IS one-third of the sound-bow or thickest part. 1875 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, *Sound.box, 1906 ScRir- 
TURK Exper, Pheueties 16 Experiments made on pramo* 
phone sound ^xes indicate the necessity of changing the 
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prevalent view of such vibrating diaphragms. 1837 Pitm.kn 
(//V/tf), Stenographic *souncl-hand. XM4 Knight Mech, 
SuppL 832/2 * Sound-house^ a marine alarm station from 
which audible alarms or signals are given in foggy weather, 
1871 Kksneoy Public Sek, Lat, Grant. 4 *Soundlore treats 
of the sounds and relations of Letters and Syllables. 1884 
Health Exhib. Caial. 46/1 Movable *Sound-proof Parti- 
tions for dwelling-houses, schools, &c. 1894 Daily Nctvs 
2 May 3/3 Each of the class rooms .. is made as far as 
possible sound proof. 1884 Health Exhib. Caial. 83/2 
3IodeJs showing application of ‘ Silicate Cotton ’ for fire- 
proofing and ’soundproofing. 

Sound (sound), Now ifia/. Forms: a. 5-7 
sown(e, 7 Boune, sounn. ( 3 . 6 sounde, Boonde, 
6-7 Bownd, 5- sound, [var. swoun'^d Swoon sb.'\ 

1. A swoon or fainting-fit. Usually with preps. 
in or inlo. Very common c 1530-1650, esp. in io 
fall in a sound. 

a, ^1400 LaudTroy Bk. 10254 By-fore his feet fel schc 
doun For sorwe & care In a ded sowne, 1480 Roht. Devyll 
X3gin Hazl.E. P.P. 1. 225 So for dreade thys lady lave in a 
sowne. ^XS*S Lo. Berners Froiss. 1 1, occii. [cl.txxviti.] 590 
She fell in a sowne, and knightesand ladyes came and com- 
forted her, XS91 Greene Conny Catehin^w. Wks. (Grosart) 
X. 115 .\las honest man helpe me, I am not well : and with 
that fhej .sunckedowne suddenly in a sowne. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. ii. iv. iiL 195 Augusta. .felldown dead In a 
sown. 1678 Wood Lije (O.H.S.) II. 424 She fellinasoune 
and there layd. 

Jig, 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist.v. 178 For they beheld him, 
rather in a Sown, then as yet Dead in the Kings favour. 

1471 Ripley Alch.w vI. in Ashm. (1652)1^9 The 
Woman , . Which oftyn for fayntnes wyll fall in a sound. 1500 
Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxvr. (Percy Soc.) 187 Prostrate we feU 
. . And sodaynly we were cast in a sounde. 1559 Mirr. Mag, 
.(1563) V iij, From a sigh he falles into a sounde, And from a 
sounde lyeth ragimg on the grounde. 1596 H. Clapmam 
Briefe Bible 1. 77 A man in a foming sounde, is not fit for 
our Table, a 1629 Hinde y.Bruen xlvii.(i64x) 151 All his 
men were afi'rald, and one of them fell Into a sownd. 1698 
Phil, Trans. XX. 247 And so [they] came out of the Con- 
vulsive-like Motions, lying as it had been in a Sound. 1766 
Goldsm. Vicar xi, My Lady fell into a sounds hut Sir 
Tomkyn drawing his sword, swore he was hers to the last 
drop of his blood. x8*8- in Sc., Yks., Leic., and Comw. 
glossaries, 

_^g,^ a X569 Kingesmyll Esi, ix. (15:74] C vi], Lying 

still in the sounde of sinne and burled vp in death. x6io 
Houand .jBrrV. I, 413 When England. .bereft., 

of vitall breath was readie through Civill Warre to sinke 
downe'and fall in a Sound, 

b. Without article, 

13x3 Douglas /Eneid vir, vi. heading^ Juno, persavand 
the Troianis byg ane town, For greif and dolour lik to 
suelt in sown. 1590 Spenser J', iii. v, Argt., Belphebe 
finds him almost dead, and reareth out of sownd. x82x 
Quarles Dlv, Poems^ Esther 28 Tyini«a (new awak’d 
from sound) replies. Our Castle Is l^glrt with enemies. i66x 
Wood Life lO.H.B.) 1. 379 He, striving too much ^at his 
voice might be heard, fell in sounn. 

2. dial, A deep or sound sleep, 

1867 P. Kekncoy Banks Boro xix. 108 We got Into a 
heavy Nound towards morning, when we ought to be thinking 
about getting up. 

Sonnd (sound), Ji.® Also 6 sounde. [f. SoDXD 
or ad. F. sonde (Sp. and Pg. sosida") in the same 
senses, app. f. OE. orON.jttKrfSoOKDji.' Cf.OE. 
sund-gyrd, -line, -rap, sonnding-pole, -line, -rope.] 

1. a. An act of sounding with the lead; also 
fig., power of sounding or investigating, rare. 

1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus ir. 70 b. At euery sounde with 
the plummet, you shall bringe vppegre.at store of mud [etc.). 
■a 1624 Bp, M. Smith Serin, (1632) 168 Man hath but a 
shallow sound, and a short reach, and dealeth onely by 
probabilities and Hkely-boods. 
b. A sounding-line or -lead. 

It is possible that sonde in ChaucePs Dreme 1x49 *0 1'® 

taken in this sense. 

CX620 Z. Boyd Zions Flowers (1855) 19 Ho 1 Pilot, cause 
cast out the sound... And try how deepe wee draw. 

+ 2. A hole or excavation, Obs.'~'^ 
x6o3 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 581 The Rhodians., 
sunke divers deepe sounds in many places of the citie neere 
unto the wals, to discover the enemies mines. 

3. Surg. An instrument for probing parts of the 
body, usually long and slender and having a slightly 
enlarged end. 

1797 M. B.viLLiE Morb, Anat, (1807) 319 The disease 
may be ascertained by the introduction of the sound into 
the urethra. 1809 S. Cooper Diet, Praci, Surg. 453/1 
'Having previously introduced a metallic instrument, called 
a sound, into the bladder, and plainly felt the stone. 1846 
Brittan tr. Malgaigtte's Matu 0/er. Surg. 71 OfCautema- 
tion...Heat in the candle a finely-pointed metallic sound. 
189s Arnold Sons^ Catal. Surg. Jnslrunt, 444 Uterine 
Sound and Syringe, combined. Ibid, 629 Lithotomy Sound 
. . , auscultatory, with India-rubber tubing and ear mount. 
4^ SoiuidMue^ ‘the tow-line carried down by a 
whale when sounding* {Cent. Did,), 

•f* Sound, sb.^ Obs,''^ [Of obscure origin ; perh. 
an error for squid.'] A cnttle-fish. 

x6xx CoTCR., the sound, or Cuttle-fish. [Hencein 

later Diets.) 

Sounds obs. form of S.\nd and sb,^ 

Sound (sound), a. Forms : 3-4 suiid(e, 4-5 
80iid(e, 6 sosnde; 3-6 sounde, 4-6 sowTid(c 
(5 sowunde) ; 3-sonnd (5 sount), ^dial. sonn% 
sound, zoun*, soond, Eoon^ [^^E. sundy repre- 
seniing OE. gestind I-sound a. The prefix has 
also disappeared in some of the Continental lan- 
'suages, as WFris. soitn {sHuy silnd)^ NFris. siinn 


{siijtj)y MDu. (eastern) sunt, soul, sond-, MLG. 
sunt, suml* Q..O,sund\ hence Va, and Sw.suud), 
but remains in Du. gezond, G. gesnnd,] 

I. J.. Of persons, animals, etc.: Free from 
disease, infirmity, or injury; having or enjoying 
bodily health ; healthy, robust. Usn. predicative. 

In ME. the prominent sense was ‘unhurt, uninjured, un- 
wounded *. The first group illustrates the frequent usage 
with another adj. (or see also Safe a, x b, c, and 

Whole a, 

(a) c X200 Orsiin 148x8 Godess folic all hal &sund Comm 
wel hurrh Godd to lande. czzzo Bestiary- 5x8 Dis fis 
wuneS wif] te se grund, and liue?4 3er cure heil and sund. 
rt 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, xxx. 89 Wiihoute gold other eny 
tresor he [man] mai be sound ant sete. CX374 Chaucer 
Troylus iii. 1526 God us graunte sounde and fone to mete ! 
^ri4oo Laud Troy Bk. 16534 He bad god..Br>'nge hem 
thedir sound & sone. c 1440 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 55 Yf thou 
se the puple .soundeand fair. xss7Tosser joo Points Husb. 
Ivi, A kow good of milk, big of bulke, hayle and sounde. 
*573 — Husb, (1878) 1x5 Then shall thy cattel be lustie and 
sound. 

{b) az^oo Cursor M. 4350 fi luue me has broght to 
grund, pat 1 mai neuer mar be sund. 13. . Sir Bettes (A) 
231 A stalword man and hardt, While he was sounde. 
c 1450 Mirk's Festial 13 Anon he com to horn,. .and hoipe 
honi soo, fay comen sonde to hauen. 1508 Dusbak 
Poems \y, 10 'Ihe stait of man dois change Sz vary, Now 
sound, now seik, now blyth, now sarj*. 1596 Hariscton 
Meiain, Aja.x (18x4)47 If your hawk’s casting l>c all black, 
you shall see and smell she is not sound. 1^5 Shaks. Lear 
11. iv. 1x3 To take the indispos’d and sickly fit, For the 
sound man. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 129 .A 
slave of a high price, of thirty j*cares age, beautiful, sound, 
and jollj*. 1722 De Foe Plague 150 They were known to 
be all sound and in good health. X79X ‘G. Gambado* A tut. 
Horsent. x. (1809) 108, 1 have bought a grey gelding lately, 
..they assured me he was sound. 1849 Claridce Cold 
IVaierCure 84 The sound man has purer tastes, independent 
of his greater self-command. 1853 Chambers's yrnl. Oct., 
Here Isa very fine boy, seven j'ears of age, warranted sound. 
1893 Watts-Dunton Aylwin \u iv, A bird with a broken 
wing would be always more to you than a sound one ! 

ahsol. 1597 Hooker EceL PoL v. Ixviti. (161 x) 368 Sound 
and sicke remaining both of the same body, x^x Shaks. 
AlCs Well IV. ill. 189 The muster file, rotten and sound, 
vppon my life amounts not to fifteene thousand pole. 1670 
Baxter Cute Ch, Div, Pref. i There are the wise and the 
foolish, the sound and the sick. 1722 De Plague The 
apothecaries and surgeons knew not how to discover the 
sick from the sound. 1817 Shelley Rev, Islam x. xxii, 
Some, ere life was spent, Sought. .10 shed Contagion on 
the sound. 

JIa- Francis tr./forvxc^, Odes(ed, 7) 11. iv. 27 Heart- 
hold [sic] and sound 1 laud her Charms. 

b. Const. o/oT in (the limbs, mind, etc.). 

Sottnd 0/ all four : cf« Four a, s d. 

1471 in Re/, Hist, MSS, Comm, Var. Coll. IV, 182 Sownde 
of mynde, sore wowndede, dredyng the parel of dethe. 1577 
B. Goocg Heresbach's Hush, iii. (1586) 114 b. The Horse 
that is not sounde of bis Feete. 1599 Shake. Hen. V, iii. 
vi. 27 Bardolph, a Souldier firme and sound of bearu 1636 
"MASSiXCER Bashful Loveriv, i. She’s sound of wind and 
limb. X697 Dryden Virr. Geotg. lit. X20 The Colt,. Of 
able Body, sound of Limb and wind. X807 Ckabbe Par, 
Reg. I. 109 Safe from all want, and sound in eve^’ limb. 
x8^ Horse If Hound 24 Aug. 5x6/2 Horses described as 
‘ good hunters ’ must not only be sound in * wind and eyes 
but must have been bunted, xSpo Doyle jy/tUe Com/any x, 

I am still long of breath and sound in limb. 

c. In the phr, as sound as a bell, /Xso Jig, of 
the heart. 

See also Roach sb} x b and Trox/t sb, 

1576 N EWTON Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 1 75 They be people 
commonly healthy, and as sound as a Bell. 2509 Shaks. 
Much Ado HI. it. 23 He hath a heart as sound as a oelL x6o8 
Topsell Ser/ents (1658) 621 From that time forwards, he 
remained well and lusty, and as sound as a BelL X623 J, 
Taylor (Water P.) New Discov. A v, Blinde Fortune did so 

K contriu^ That we (as sound as bells) did safe ariue 
er. 1865 Sketches fr. Cambr, 26 As for you, how- 
ever, you are as sound as a bell. 1898 Pall Mall Mag,}\x\y 
306 A single man.. with prospects, an’ as sound as a bell, 

. .is not to be had every day. 

d. Said of appetite, health, etc. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bar/as i, iv. When wilfully bis taste- , 
less Taste delights In things unsavory to sound appetites. ; 
x6os Shake. Maeb.v. iiL 52 Findc her Disease, And purge 1 
it to a sound and pristine Hcahh. 1856 KASzArct. Ex/l. \ 
I. xvL 191 In spite of all roy efforts to keep up an example I 
of sound bearing I fainted twice on the snow, ! 

2, Of parts of the body, the constitution, etc. : 
Not affected by disease, decay, or injury. 

Also t to make fa wound) sound, to bea] or cure, ^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 26925 And quils bat neunes es in %vonde 
Es plaster nan mai made it sond. 1390 Gower Corf, II. 

Sche tok..Of herbes a) the beste jus. And poured it into his 
wounde; That made bis veyncs fullc and sounde. _ 1560 
Bible (Geneva) Prov. xiv. 30 sound heart is the life of 
the flesh; but cnulc is the rotting of the bones. 1577 B. 
Gooce tr. HeresbacDs Husb. iii. 155 You maygeue them., 
the bones them selues broosed, which wjdl make theyr teeth 
the sounder. 259® Spz.vser F, Q, m, xii 38 Ibe wyde 
wound .. Was closed vp, ..And euery part to safety full 
sound, As she were neuer hurt, was soone restor’d. 1621 
T. Williamson tr. Goulart's IVise Vieillard 9 Thou art 
quick of bearing, thy teeth are sound. 1630 R, Johnsons 
Kingd, ff Comtitw, 116 Of stature they are tall, of a sound 
constitution. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr, Stones S3 Coral 
makes sound the wasted gums. X779 Mir^rJio. I 
wLbed to change it while I bad a sound constitution, which 
1 owed to Nature. 2803 Med. Jml. X. 370 When a broken 1 
fragment of bone is driven beneath the sound contiguous 
part of the cranium- 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Cltn. Med, 
xL 122 The brain is found tobc perfectly sound and normal. 

.1893 AlibuHs Syst. Med, V. 74 Inability to he on the 
sound side. 


b. Of the mind, heart, etc., with reference to 
intellectual or moral qualities. 

Frcq. in citations or echoes of JuVenal Sat. x. 356 Mens 
Sana tn cor/ore sano. 

r 1^* “Dnoale Ex/. I John (1537) 97 It is the moost 
felicite that can be to haue a sounde m>*nde in a sounde 
Wy. 1577 Harrison England ii. xiL (1877) 1. 239 They 
haue noted three things within their sound remembrance. 
1598 Row^nds Betraying of Christs^ Sound conscience 
well IS said like wall of brasse; Corrupted, fit compar’d to 
broken glasse. 1652 Evelyn State France Misc. Writ. 
(1805) 56 A prince of weak fabric and constitution, but 
sound intellectuals. 1675 Owen Indwelling Sin ix. (1732) 
ixi To endeavour after a sound and stedfast Mind. 1729 
Serious C, xL 163 Tlie solid enjojuients, and real 
happine^ of a sound mind. 1780 Mirror Na £6, Since a 
sound mind, accordirig to the welUlmown apophthegm, is 
in natural alliance with a sound body, 1820 Scott Monast, 
xxi, 1 must trust to good sword, strong arm, and sound 
heart. 1876 Trevelyan Life ft Lett. Ld. Macaulay II. 
ix. X22 The promptings of a sound manly hearL 
C. Of a place: Morally healthy. 

1876 Miss Yosce Womankind xxiii. x§s Servants who 
have once, as young girls, been landed in a Icind, sound 
place, where they are well cared for. 

3. Free from damage, decay, or special defect; 
unimpaired, uninjured ; in good condition or repair. 

c 1290 St. Dominie 220 In S, Eng. Leg. 1. 284 pe bolle 
manness bokes it weren.., Also sounde huy weren and 
dniye ase huy euer er were. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R, XVI. vii. (BodL MS.), Quyke siluer..is ful longe 
ikepte i colde uessels and sownde. c 1440 Pallad. on Husb, 
xn. 357 Ther cannes styke ; on hem sarmeiitis plie. With 
grapes faire & sounde aparty hie. 1555 Eden Decades 11, 
n. (Arb.) xxi Of theyr souadeste pkinkes^ they framed a 
newe caraueL 1594 Shaks. Riclu III, v. iii. 65 Look that 
ray Siaues be sound, & not loo heauy. 1653 Ramesev 
Asirol, Restored 247 The Trees are tall, sound, fruitfull, 
and good. x6^ .A, Lo\xll tr. ThevenoPs Trav. 1. 113 All 
the Walls are so sound, that they seem as if they had been 
but lately built, 2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1B40) 94 
Our men healthy, and our ships sound. 1791 ‘G. Gambado* 
Ann, Horsem. vi. (2809) 91 If the gate or stile happens to 
be in a sound state, 1826 Art Brewing (ed. 2/ 92 You can 
use good sound barley's for that purpose, and reject blown, 
or otherwise injured, goods. 2857 Miller Elem. Cheni., 
Org. i. 23 By means cfa sound elastic cork. 2887 Jefferies 
Amaryllis xiii, They were all dressed better than her, and 
without a doubt had sound boots on thetr feet. 
fig, 2588 Shaks. L. L.L, v. iL 4x5 My loue to thee is 
sound, sans cracke or flaw. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 612/2 They reserved thejT titles, tenurc-sand sig- 
niorj’es whole and sound to themselves. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev, Trag.W. iv, Before his eyes He would ha* seen the exe- 
cution sound Without corrupted favour. x6x8 Fletcher 
Women Pleased 1. iii, ’Uls but a Proverb sound, and a neck 
broken. 

b. Of air, liquor, or food: Not spoiled or viti- 
ated in any way; hence, wholesome, good and 
strong. Also in fig. context. 

CX460 Play Sacram, j^x And sj’the lhay toke y* blysed 
brede so sownde And in a cawdron they ded hym boyle. 
2584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 300 Neither Is the 
ayre to be^udged sound as soon as the Plague ceaseth. 
»594 Pt-AV Jrwell-ho, i. 9, 1 haue also heard it verie crediblle 
reported, that a side of venison hath kept sound and 
sweet one whole month together. 2604 E. G[rxmctose) tr. 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies ir. xiv. 114 There is nothing more 
agreeable, then to inioy a heaven I=air] that is sound, 
sweet and pleasant. 1635 Swan S/ec. 381 The 

Trout is admirable: for this is so sound in nourishment, 
that [etc.]. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, Mrs. Bickerton 
..drank some sound old ale, and a glass of stiff negus. 
2821 — Kenihv. i, Having a cellar of sound liquor, a ready 
wit, and a pretty daughter. ^2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VII 1. 
748 Sound wine in moderation. 

c. Financially solid or safe. 

2602 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Comnrw. (1603) 17 Trzacis 
the x...lefc luscredite sound with ihemarchants, and readie 
money to his sonne. 1833 Ht. Martikeau Berkeley the 
Banker i. L 17 In my counir)*, Scotland, the banks are 
particularlysound. .1879 Froude O/arix.gi^He lent bis 
money. .with sound securities and at usurious interest. 2883 
Daily Tel. 20 Nov. 5/4 The finances of the colony were in 
a sound condition. 

d- In proper condition for the purpose. 

1883 CasselCs Fam. Mag. IX. 760/1 The heat may then 
..be reduced a little, still the oven must be ‘ sound and 
kept as near as possible at a uniform temperature. 

4. a. Of things or substances : Solid, massive, 
compact. + Of a wood ; Dense. 

CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviL (Martha) 16 Sa thik 8 c sownd 
was be wod Be-twene Arle and Avjmone. 2387 Trevisa // ig- 
den (Rolls) IV. 453 Also he Est sate.. , hat was so bevy of 
sound bras hat twenty men were besy i-now for to tenoe if, 
..opened by hymself. 2551 RecordeC<w/. Kttenvl.(tsif>)i7 
A sphere is a round and sound body. 2577 B. Gooce tr. 
Heresbaclis Husb. so Hereunto you may cast ash^,-.dust 
and other thinges raked togcather, but in the midde't you 
must lay some sounde matter, 2825 Scott Talism. i', 

A small Gothic chapel, hewn.. out of the sound ^d solid 
rock. 2855 OrPs Cire. Sci., Ir.org. j\at. ‘‘"'Vii 

should have a naturally sound foundation of rocR, 
drained, and not liable to destruction from mere exposuf-- 

b- Of land: Dry in subsoil; not bogg}' or 

marshy. Now dial. ^ , , 

2523 FrrzHERB. Husb. 5 28 Lettc Vure^of the 

the foldc, and dr>*ue theym to the pas* 

fcldc Hu/ S 39 ft 9 that hf h 

; free fro® danger. Oif. 

15^ SnavACT Cwt. Sa/. II. 49^ Suppais th= « tvai 
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neuir so soft and sound: In that passage this Ilk Edmund 
wes dround. 

6 . Of sleep, etc. : Deep, heavy, profound ; un- 
broken or undisturbed, 

1548 Elyot s.v. ArctuSy Arctior sovtnus^ sounde slepe. 
iS6oDAUStr. Steidane' sComm.^yi He was caste Intoa mar- 
velous depe and sounde slepe. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K; iv. v. 
35 This sleepe is sound inaeede. 1639 N. N. tr. Dtt Bosq's 
CompL li^oman 11. 19 These slaves seeing their pretended 
Husbands layd in a sound sleepe, most subtilly stole away 
their Armes. z^q^Humours Tmvn (1693) 2, 1 could scarce 
get one sound nap. 1709 Addisom Tatler'^o. 97 f 7 Their 
Slumbers are sound, and their Wakings chearful. 1804 
Adeunethy Surg. Obs. 176 His sleep was sound and un- 
disturbed. 1833 T, Hook Parson's Dau. ii. xi, [He] went 
into a sound nap. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell Rentin. Gt. 
Mutiny 126, I . .had a sound refreshing sleep. 

iransf. x6i6 Pasquil ff Kath, v. 133 Once more a blessed 
chance Hath fetcht againe myspirit from the sownd And 
languishing despaire of happinesse. 

b. Hence with sleeper. Also as a moth-name. 
For sound =* sound asleep see Sound adv, 2 b. 
iSqq Reports Prov. I39(E.D.D.), Pointing to brown moth, 
*tis a sound-sleeper. 18^ Watts-Dunton Aylwin xv, x, 

I was always a sound sleeper, 

7 . Of a solid, substantial, ample, or thorough 
nature or character. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. SolidriSi With a name of more 
glorious shew, then sounde value. i6ox Hoi.land Pliny I, 
567 The soile.,vnderneath.. drinks in much moisture..; for 
many a sound shovvTe passeth and runneth through it. 
16x8 Bolton Florns (1636) 132 Metellus . . tooke a most 
sound revenge for the los'ie of luventius. a 1676^ Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. (1677) 25 It gives every considering 
man a sound and full conviction that [etc.]. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 437 School-friendships are not always found.. per- 
manent and sound. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Bci. 4 * Art 
II, 593 A light, sandy loam, whose sound dryness is acknow- 
ledged. 1863 A. K. H, Bovd Graver Thoughts Country P. 
209 The greedy farmer will tell many lies to get a sound 
price for a lame horse. X897 AllbutvsBysi. Med 111 . 913 
when ..the attack passes off the patient inakes a sound re- 
coverj'. 

b. Of blows, a beating, etc. : Dealt or given 
with force or severity. 

1607 Brewer Lingiianuix I looked for a sound rap on 
the pate. i68x Dryden Span. Friar lu. ii. Just as when 
a fellow has got a sound Knock upon the head, they say 
he's settled. 2728 Ramsay Monk 4* Milleds Wije 246 Re 
sure to lend him a sound rout. xSax Scott Kenilw. xxx, 
The porter.. started up with his cluh, and dealt a sound 
douse or two on each side of him. X852 Miss YoKGEC<z;//r(t7x 
I, iv. 27 He will give you a sound beating. 2887 Hall 
Caine Life Coleridge i. 22 He proceeded to exterminate 
Voltaire by force of a flogging, which Coleridge feelingly 
described as sound if not salutary. 

II. 8 . In .full accordance with fact, reason, or 
good sense; founded on true or well-established 
grounds; free from error, fallacy, or logical de- 
fect ; good, strong, valid. 

The several groups of quotations illustrate some of the 
principal varieties of context. 

(a) c 1440 Capcrave JJ/e St. Kaih. v. 2183 Youre coun- 
seyll in this is neyther saue ne sounde. 2576 Gascoigne 
Steele Cl, (Arb.) 52 And sound advice might ease hir wearie 
thouglitcs. 25^ Edsv. lllf I* i. xoi The soundest coun^ell 
1 can glue hi.s grace, Is to surrender ere he be constraynd. I 
2697 Dkydkn /Eneid xii. 42 Sound Advice, proceeding i 
from a heart Sincerely yours. 

{b) 25.. SyrPeny 11710 Hazl. E.P.P, I. 266 He makyth 
the fals to be soende. And ryght puitys to the grouiide, 
2595 Shaks. Merch. P". iv, i. 23B You know the Law, your 
exposition Hath beene most sound. ^ 1600 — .^. YfL. iii. 
ii. 6i Shallow agen : a more sounder instance, come. 2622 
Gataker Spirituall Watch (ed. 2) xi8 To passe by this, 
which 1 take to bee not all out so sound. 2653 Ramesey 
Astral, Restored 36, I would fain see them pa-vs any sound 
word or Argument against it. xyxx G. Hickes Two^ Treat, 
Ckr. Priesth. (XS47) 11.^363 This rigorously exercised su- 
premacy, which our princes have since explained into a 
sounder sense. 2781 Burke in Core, (2844) II. 445 Mr. 
X.aurens' remarks are as sound as they are acute and in- 
genious. x8i8 Cruise Digest fed. 2) III. 30^ There seems 
to have been no sound reason for this distinction. 1842 
Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Life (X876) II. ix. iiS Your 
objection to the lines is quite sound. 2849 — Hist. Eng. 

X. il. 609 Their old theor>% sound or unsound, was at least 
complete and coherenL 

{c) 2398 Meres in Ingleby Shaks. Cent. Praise 24 The 
cleanest wit and soundest wisedome. 2706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 14 Bubling he says is the Result 
of sound Reasoning, 2780 Harris Phtlol. Enq, Wks. (1841) 
450 Strictly conformable to the rules of sound and ancient 
criticism. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. viii. 

48 Consistent with sound philosophy. 2855 J. Phillips 
Man. Geol. 21 As a basis of true and sound geology. 1865 
Tvlor Eeirly Hist. Ulan. L 2 The growth of sound know- 
ledge. xSm AUlmiCs Syst. Med, YXII. 840 'J he patient 
instead of adopting the counsel of sound .surgery, betakes 
himself to tne perilous resources of quackery. 

id) 2697 Dryden Virgil^ Life (2721) 1. 72 He has solv’d 
more Phenomena of Nature upon sound Principles, than 
Aristotle in his Physics. 1836 Tiurlwall Hht. Greece JL 
22c It docs indeed indicate.. larger views, and sounder 
principle^ of policj'. 285$ Orrs Circ. Sci., Inorg. Nat. 127 
without sound general views there can be no safe practical 
use of any science. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comtmv. xvW. 1 . 
244 Without expre.ssing any opinion as to whether the 
policy of Protection be or be not sound. 

“ b. Theologically correct ; orthodox. 

*575 Gascoigne Classe Goz^ernm. Wks. 1910 11.66 All 
this 1 confesse also to be good & sound doctnne. _ 25^ 
Hooker Eccl. Pot. xv. iL § 1 It is out of doubt that. .in the 
prime of Christian religion faith was soundest. 2609 Bible 
(Douay) Exat, xxviii. comm., Bishqpes and Pne^tes must | 
have special venues,. .sound docirin, and band of union, i 
a 2700 Evely-n Diary 30 Jan. 1653, He ordinanly preach d | 
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sound doctrine. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 198 [Being] taught,, 
sound religion sparingly enough. 2837 Pusky in Liddon 
Life (1893) II. i. 26 We have loo much to do to keep sound 
doctrine.. to be able to go into the question about dresses, 
2858 W. Arnot Lntvsfr. Heaven II. xi. 95 A sound creed 
will not save a wreless liver in the great day. 2870 J. Bruce 
Life Gideon xti. 218 The indissoluble connection between a 
sound faith and a sincere conscience. 

f c. Of a book or writing : Accurate, correct. 
2599 Thvnne Animadv. (1875) 61 The printe must be 
corrected after those written copies fwhiche I yet holde for 
sounde till I maye disprove them). 26x2 Bible Transl.Pref. 
r 6 That Translation was not so sound^ and so perfect, but 
that it needed in many places correction, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary ‘ZQ Feb. 2676, A famous., treatise against the corrup- 
tion in the Cleargle, but not sound ns to its quotations. 

9 . Of judgement, sense, etc. : Based on or char- 
acterized by well-grounded principles or good 
practical knowledge. 

1577 Gooce HeresbacJCs Husb. (2586) 7 Those that 
are of sounder ludgement, account the husbandmen most 
happy.^ 2613 Harcourt Voy. Guiana yj As others also of 
sound iudgement, and great experience doe hold opinion. 
2620 T. Gra.vgbr Div. Logike 2 Instituted or framed 
according to sound reason. 2718 Freethinker No. 75, 137 
It is a Maxim of the soundest Sense. 2790 Burke Fr, Rev. 

I 3®3 I’he learning which could make judicial discretion., 
deserving the appellation of a sound discretion. 2830 Scott 
Monast. Introd., By a transcendent flight, beyond sound 
reason and common sense. 1847 W, C. L. Martin The Ox 
266/2 A skilful practitioner, whose knowledge of anatomy 
will enable him to act with promptness and sound judg- 
ment, 2857 LiviNcsiONE Trav. ii. 38 A most convincing 
proof of our sound sense. 

10 . Of persons, disposition, principles, etc. ; a. 
Morally good; honest, slraightfonvard. 

2580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 462 Knowing that there is 
nothing that smelieth sweeter to the Lorde, then a sounde 
spirite. ^1586 Sidney xviii. vii, 1 walk’d his waies,.. 
Sound and upright with him, to wickednes not bent. 2687 
M iege Gt, Fr. Diet. ii. s.v,, To have sound (honest, or good) 
Principles. 2695 Congreve Love forL. in. iv, Mrs. Fore. 
..You arc such an universal Jugler, — that I'm afraid you 
have a great many Confederates. Scan. Faith, I'm sound. 

b. Siucere, true; not doubtful or disaffected in 
any way ; trusty, loyal. 

*582 J, Bell HaddotCs Answ. Osor. 294, 1 dare scarsely 
thinke you to beinanyrespect a sownde frende thereunto. 
26x3 Shaks. Hen. VI II, nt. it. 274, l..That in the way of 
Loyaliie, and Truth, Toward the King .. Dare male a 
sounder man then Surrie can be. 16x7 Morvson Itin. n. 
299 Little to bee feared, if the Engtisb-lrisli there had sound 
hearts to the State. 2781 Cqwvzr frientlship 25 The re- 
quisites that form a friend, A real and a sound one. 2827 
Evans's Pari. Deb, 1, 586 The great body of the labourers 
• .in that part of the kingdom, he believed to be sound. 

c. Having a healthy national or moral lone. 

2822 Gen. Stewart (of Garth) Sk. HigklanderSi etc. II. 

257 The mass of the population may, on occasions of trial, 
be reckoned on as sound and trust-worthy. <t 2862 Buckle 
Civtliz, (1869) 111. iii. 230 As long as the people are sound, 
there is life. 2879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess,, Democracy 5 
One . .benefldal influence,, .the administration ofa vigorous 
and high-minded aristocracy is calculated to exert upon a 
robust and sound people, 2902 Daily Chron. 15 Apr, 3/6 
The American, loo, is a ‘ sound * man, jolly good company, 
and no end of fun. 

11. Of persons: Holding accepted, approved, 
solid, or well-grounded opinions or views, esp, in 
regard to religious belief ; orthodox, 

Pred. 2526 Tindale Titus i. 13 Wherefore rebuke^ them 
sharply, that they niaye be sounde [Gr. vyiaiVwotv] in the 
faylh, 26x3 Shaks. Hen. Vl/f, v. iii. 81 Card. Doe not I 
know you lor a Fauourcr Of this new Sect? Ye are not 
sound. Crom. Not sound? 1704SWIFT 7*. Concl., A 
temptation of being witty, upon occasions where 1 coujd 
be neither wise, nor sound, nor anything to the matter in 
hand. 2853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. HI. 477 The King, 
loo, it was said, was not sound. 2874 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
708 He came from Scotland sound as a bell on the five 
points of Calvinism. . , 

absol, 2682 2rid Plea for Nonconf. Ded. Aiijb, Distin- 
guish between Preacher and Preacher, between the sound 
and the unsound. • 

aitrib. 2594 Hooker Eecl. Pol. iii. viii. 3 The will of 
God,, no sound divine in the world ever denied to be 
[etc.]. x6t6 in Catlu Ree. Soc. Publ. 1 . 96 Testifying that 
he was a sound catholique, & had done them faithful 
service. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Mark iv'. 20 All 
sound Christians are not equally fruitful. 17x4 Pope Wife 
Bath 55 For so said Paul, and Paul's a sound divine. 2764 
Wesley Let, to T.Ranktn Wks. 1630 XII. 305, I hope 
John Catterniole la sound man) will come and help you. 
2820 Scott Monast. Introd. Ep., It would ill become me, a 
sound Protestant, and a servant of covemment. to impli- 
cate myself [etc.]. 2882 R, G. Wilberforce Life iV, 
Wilberforce 1 1 1, vi. 169 ‘ \Vell, but my Lord, after all, he is 
a very ^ou^d man 1 * * He is indeed with a vengeance,* said 
the Bisliop, *if 3'ou mean vox et protterea nihil*. 

b. Hence To be sound on (something). Orig. 
U.S. and chiefly colhq, 

1856 Knickerbocker Ma^. XLVIII. 287 A slight German 
accent did not prevent him from being sound, as he said, 

* on ter coose question '• 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. {ed. 

2) 430 Sound on the goose, a phrase originating in the 
Kansas troubles, and signifjing true to the cau>e of slavery. 
1872 De Veke Americitnisms 267 Now, sound on the goose 
means simply to be stanch on the party question, whatever 
that maj' be for the moment, 2893 F. F. Moore / korbid^ 
Banns{x8^\ 2x9 That he was sound even on a seven hour** 
question. 

c. U.S. (See quot.) 

• 1872 Dk Verb Americanisms 266 If he has been in politi- 
cal life before, his record is carefully searched to find out if 
he is sound, that is, if he has ahvaj-s voted slrialy with his 
party. 


_ 12. pf sober or solid judgement; well-grounded 
in principles or knowledge ; thoroughly versed 
and reliable. 

^ 26x5 G. Sakdys Trav. 2x8 As sound in iudgement as ripe 
in experience. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 61 It was 
very difficult to be a sick Patient, and a sound Polititian to 
govern the people, being personally weak. 2832 Bristeo 
Five Vi'S. Eng. Univ, (ed. 2) 274 Good sound scholars’, but 
not remarkably showy or striking. 2872 Ruskin EaglPs 
N. i. 3 The least part of the work of any sound art«teacher 
must be his talking. 2892 E. Peacock N.Brendon 1. 62 
You are a sound judge of poetry. 

13 . Comb.j as sound-headed, fiearted, -viinded, 
etc. Also sound-hearledness and sotind-sweel adj. 

2^8 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) II. vL 205 He is 
judicious.. and uncommonly *sound-headed. 2856 N. Brit. 
Rev, 87 Henry and his Parliament, though still 

doctrinal Romanists, were sound-headed practical English- 
men. 2608 Dod & Cleaver Expos, Prov. 84 Who thus 
testifie of themselues, and of all other "sound hearted 
Christians. 2842 Miall In Nonconf. I, 241 A sound-hearted 
patriot. ^2853 Robertson Lect. ii. (1858) 53 The ‘sound- 
I heartedness and right feeling of the great majority. 1826 
J E. Irving Babylon 11. I. 140 It became a fixed and settled 
principle with all "sound-minded men. 2836 N. Brit. Rev. 
XXVl. 63 This i.s enough. .to screen this sound-minded 
Calvinist from all criticism or remark. 2863 Cowden Clarke 
Shaks. Char, viii, 208 The most "sound-sensed man of the 
group. 2592 Sylvester Ivry 459 Wks. (Grosarl) II. 251 
Their Leach that fain would cure their harm Applying 
many "sound-sweet Med'eines fit. 2589 R. Harvey PI. 
Perc. (1590) 8 They., were the ‘soundest winded subiects. 
2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 86 To poynt out.. what 
maner of ihyng the profession of monkes was..: so as the 
"soundwitted reders may iudge by the comparison. 

Sound (sauncl), adv. Also s sounde, sownde, 
6 sownd. [f, Sound a.T^ 

1 1 . Without harm or injury ; in safety or security; 
safely. 06 s. 

^ a x^oo^so Alexander 55$2 How he mi^t seke doun sounde 
in-to see bothoni. CX400 Destr. Troy 652 So may ye 
surely & sounde to myselfe come, c 2450 Holland Hcnvlat 
774 He gart thaim se. .Sound saland on the se schippls of 
towr. 

2 . To sleep sotmd, to enjoy deep, unbroken, or 
undisturbed sleep ; to be in a profound sleep. 

a 1400 Octavian 72 When y am to bedd brogbt, V slepe 
but selden sownde. 1513 Douglas AEneid vii. Prol. xix 
On slummyr I slaid full sad, and slepit sownd. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 42 So sound he slept, that nought mougiit 
him awake. 2722 De Foe Col, Jack i, Among the coal- 
ashes where I slept.. as sound, and as comfortably as ever 
I did since. 2770 Lakchornb Plutarch V. 224 Fulvlus 
slept so sound alter his wine, that [etc.]. 2852 'I'kackeray 
Esmond 11. v. Some night he begins to sleep sound. 
pkr. 27x2 Ramsay On Maggy Johnstoun x, I trow I took 
a nap, ..As sound's a lap. 2727 Gay New Sang of New 
Similes vi, But she, insensible of that, Sound as a top can 
sleep. 

D. Sound asleep, sunk in sleep ; fast asleep. Also 
with ellijise of asleep. 

2592 Shaks. Rom, 4- Jid. iv. v. 8 How sound is she a 
sleepe? I must needs wake her, 2822 Scott He 

may be found sound asleep on his feather-bed. 2839 Dickens 
Nicklebyxxxvi, Asleep she did fall, sound as a church. 2844 
W. H. \AhX\\t.\A.Sports If Adv.Scot. vii.(x855)8i'Sounda5 
a watchman,' [be) hears nothing. 2892 A. Gordon Garglen 
il. 54 How can you say all this, when you were sound as a 
trooper? 

3. In a sound manner; heartily, soundly, 

2598 Shaks. Merry W, iv. iv. 61 1.et the suiiposed Fairies 
pinch him, sound, And burnc him with their 'i apers. 

b. In various combs., as sound-judging, think- 
ing; sound-set, -stated, etc. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. i, Eden 302 Man (having 
yet spirit sound-staled) Should dwel elswoere, then where 
be was created. 2632 Lithcow Trav, vm. 342 I’he sound 
set man. .still keepeih his way. 2817 Scott Let. in Lock- 
hart (1837) IV. ii. 72 A set of quiet, unpretending, but sound- 
judging country gentlemen. 2B38 Dickens U. Twist xii, 
Laws which certain profound and sound-judging philo- 
sophers have laid down. 2873 Ld. Dufferin m A, Lyall 
Ltfe{\qQ^ I. vii. 22y My real sympathies were. .with the 
sound-thinking portion of the nation. 

Soxmd(saund),®'.i Forms: a. 4 sune, 4-550116, 
sov2ie,4-6 souii(e, sowii(e. / 3 , 5-6 sounde, 5-7 
80wnd(e, 5- sound, [ad. OY, suiter, setter {yuod, 

F. jawwf r), = Prov. and Sp. sonar, Pg. soar. It. 
sonare L. sondre^ f. sonxts sound,] 

I. intr. 1 . Of things : To make or emit a sound. 
Frequently with adverbial or adjectival complemcnL 
a. a 2323 Prose Psalter xh[il. 3 pe waters souned, and 
ben truoled. 2362 Lancl. P. Pi. A. Prol, 10 As I..lokcde 
on he watres, 1 slumberde in a siepyng, bit sownede so 
murie. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Vii. 73 Water organs 
hat sownep by ayer and water, CX450 Merlin x. i54 
Where as ihei berde the trompe sowme. 24S6 Bk. St. 
Albans diij. And ihay be brokyn thay wyll sowne full 
dulli. <21533 Ld. Berners Huon liil. x8i Trompettes fi: 
taboures began to sownt. 2565 Cooiek 'Jhesautus s.v. 
Lituus, Strepunt litui. the trumpettes sowne. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 350/1 To sownde, strefere, 2330 
Pai-SCk. 726/1 This bell soundeth a inys. Ibid , This home 
sowndeth mcryly. xyjq Peon Knights PaUiceVidt Whose 
harpe did sound almost the silent nighL 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Olearius* Vcy. Ainb. 33 The Trumpet alwaies sounding 
when the meat was carried up, 1749 Gray Jnstallat. Ode 35 
But hark 1 the portals .^und. 27^ Mrs. RAocLirrE Myst- 
Udoipho xxxiii, Prc>ently the casile-clock struck twelve, 
and then a trumpet sounded. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. lu. 
note. Noothcr drum but theirs was allowed tosoundon the 
High Street, x^s J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific xiv. xgq In 
still weather, you will hear them [war-conchcsl for miles, 
they sound so loudly. 2877 Feoude Short Stud. (18S3) IV. 



SOUND, 

1. X. 120 From the cathedral tower the vesper bell was be* 
ginning to sound. 

b. To resound (^, wUh^ or •(•^something); 
to be filled with sound. 

13. . Minor Poems /r, Vernon MS. .Y.viJi. 515 Of whos 
herying sounen .. Heuene, Erhe and See. C1475 Parte- 
nay 4718 A meruelus cry vp he cast ^at stound, All the 
toure souned when he fill to ground. 1577 Hammer Anc. 
Ecct. Hist. (1619) 177 All sounded of lamentation through- 
out every narrow lane. iSat Scott Kenitxo. xxxi, The 
great hall of the Castle.. sounding to strains of soft and 
deiicious music, a 1854 H. Eeeo Led. Lit. Hi (1878) 
117 It is one of the noblest languages that the earth has 
ever sounded with. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad xxii, 
The street sounds to the soldiers' tread. 

c. Of instruments : To give a call or summons io 
arms, battle, etc. Also without subject. 

*705 J. Robins Hero 0/ Age ii. it. 3 Now fii-st is beat the 
General Alarm, Now sounds to Horse. 1724 Dk Yo'E.Mcm, 
Cavalier (1840) 68 The trumpets sounded to horse, 1825 
Scott Talism. vii. When the trumpet sounds to arms, my 
foot is in the stirrup as soon as any. 185$ Macaulay HisU 
£«^.xiv. HI, 419 The peal of a trumpet sounding to battle. 

2. Of persons: a. To make a sound by blowing, 
or playing upon, some instrument. 

138a WvcLiF Lev, XXV. q Thow shalt sowne with trompe 
the seuenthe moneth. 1485 Caxton Paris <5* V. ( j868) 4 The 
mynstrellys,.that sowned at the fesie. 1576 Gascoigne 
Kenelw. Castle Wks. igio 1 1 . 92 SixeTrumpelters . . who had 
..Trumpettes counterfeited, wherein they seemed to sound. 
1583 T. Washington tr. NicholaVs Voy. m. i. 6gb, They 
doc sound vpon a thing very like vnlo a Cittern. 2609 
Bible (Douay) i Chron. ii, 55 The kinredes also of the 
scribes.. singing and sounding (L. resonantes\. 1687 Wood 
Life 2 Nov., Soldiers and trumpeters. .drinking healths, 
and every health they sounded. 1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), 
.yzVfc/wex, ,. those who sounded upon a sort of Trumpet. .at 
their Funeral Solemnities. 28x9 Scott IvanhoevX^ * What ! 
sound for aid,' exclaimed the Knight, * against a .score of 
such rcucaille as these', 2859 Tennyson Geraint i>f Enui 
382 Enid ..thought she heard the wild Earl., Sound on a 
dreadful trumpet. 

*367 iNIaplet Gr. Forest Introd. A ilj b, The verie In- 
strument which 1 noive sound of, is not as 1 would it were. 

‘t'b. To utter vocal sounds; to speak, cry, or 
sing, Ohs. 

C2340 Hampole Psalier Ixxvi. 16 Many men )>at first 
sownydjgaynsaiand til goed lare,siihen ware broght till soth- 
fastnes. exsoo i8ix * Welcum be he T and so the 

puple soundiih. 2577 Hammer Ane. Eect. Hist. (1619) 185 
Let us honour him (sounding continually with mouth and 
mind). 2595 Spenser Col. Clout ao Sith thy Muse.. Was 
heard to sound as she was wont on hye. 

3. To strike the ears, to be heard, as a sound. 
Also with (one*s) ears and with adjs. or advs. 

a, 13.. E, E, Allii.P. B. 2670 Er henne souerayn sa5e 
souned in his eres. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 27s 
*What have I todoo berwihi' quod he, *whe^et noyse 
sowne upward oher dounward <22450 tr. De Imiiaiione 
III. i. 64 Pleinly J)0 eres are blessid, pat takih non hede to 
J»e voice sounyng outwarde. 1485 St: Wenefryde (Caxton) 9 
A voys from heuen souned in his eres. 2548 Elyot, Assono^ 

. .to sowne.. agayn jyke to an Ecco. 2568 Interl, facoh <y 
Esau IV. ix, The voice of Jacob sowneth in mine eare. 

3. 2530 Palsgr. 726/2 Harkc howe her voyce sowndeth 
scyrle m the ayer. 2586 Ferns Blaz. Cenirie 229 Names 
consisting vpon two or three sillables (especially sounding 
vpon the french) be most honourable. 2632 Milton ll 
Pens. 74, 1 hear the far-off Curfeu sound. 2640 in Vemey 
Mem. (1907) I. 109 This is the newes chat sounds merrily 
in our eares. x8x8 Scott Br, Lamm, xii, A din, proceed- 
ing from the revels.,, sounded^half-way down the street, 
2823 — Quentin D, xxx. As if the words of an oracle 
sounded in his ears. x86z Miss Bkaodon Lady Audley i. 
The strange passion.. making her voice sound shrill and 
piercing. 

b. To issue out as, or with, a sound. 

2526 Tindale I Thess. L 8 From you sounded out the 
worde of the lorde. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. xv. ii, For 
always, as it soundsout ‘at the market-cross *, accompanied 
with trumpet-blast. 

c. To be mentioned or spoken of. 

• 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biendrs Banish'd Virg. 7 Now the 
daily newes of the future bridegroome began to sound. 
2832 Disraeli Cont. Fleut. i. vii. (1853) 26 Wherever I went 
my name sounded, whatever was done my opinion was 
quoted. 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxxiv, The name of 
rlinter bad long sounded amongst the Carlist ranks, 

4. To convey a certain impression or idea by the 
sound ; to appear to have a certain signification 
when heard (or read). 

a. C2374 Chaucer Troytus v. 678 In non other place., 
Feele 1 no wynde that souneth so lyke pejme; It seilh 
‘Allas! why twynned be we tweynel' CX449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. v. 27 My feeling in thilk mater is other wise than 
the speche sowneth. c 2450 St. Czd/tbert (Surtees) 1554 pai 
..red text als it sounes. 2533 Tisdale Supper of the 
Lord D iij b. They so vnderstode bym, and he so ment as 
his wordes sowned. 2538 Starkey England i. ii. 63 Hyt 
sounyih veray yl..to gyue such powar to blynd fortune in 
tnannj's felycyie. 

3. 2445 in Anglia XXVIII. 273 Of ripe thyngis which 
soundc sadly thou techist men right aged. ? 1530 Tindale 
Exp. Matt, V. 43 To tume y* other cheke is a maner of 
Spekynge and not to be vnderstand as the words sound. 
2590 StiAKS. Com. Err. iv. iv. 7, I tell you 'twill sound 
harshly in her eares. 2639 Fuller Holy I Van. ix. (18^) 
14 Whose entreaties in this case sounded commands in the 
cars of such as were piously disposed. 2652 Hobbes 
Leviath. in. xxxviii. 239 Which soundeth as if they had 
said, he should come down [etc.]. 2678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst, 224 This may the belter be believed,. because Dio- 
dorus himself hath some Passages sounding that way. 2789 
T. Twining Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry 216 To call 
them a slip^ would indeed sound strangely. 2815 Scott 
Guy M, tx That sounds like nonsense, my dear. 1825 
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•— Betrothed xiv, Their very names .sound pagan and 
diabolical, 1852 Landor 47 This sounds oddly to 
unmitred ears; but much may depend upon the sounding- 
board. 2874 Blackie Self-Cult. 72 UTiat sort of talk sounds 
big, but is in fact puerile. 

b. To have a sound suggestive ^something. 
26^6 Fuller Good fh, in JVorse T. Pref., Controversial 
writings (sounding somewhat of drums and trumpets). 
t5. To have a suggestion or touch of, a ten- 
dency towards, some connexion or association 
with, a specified tbin^. Obs. Used with a variety 
of constructions : a. With in (see also 6), into^ io 
(or tinto)^ iovoards^ etc. 

The use with to is very common in the i5-i6th centuries, 
(fl) ^2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6079 i>at day, sal na man 
be cxcu^ed Of nathyng..hat sounes in ille on any manere. 
e 2386 Chaucer Frol, 307 iownynge in moral vertu was his 
speche. 2399 Rolls of Parti, III. 451/2 The Answers of 
thes Lordes.. souned in her entent in excusaiion of hem. 

(h) CX374 Chaucer Troytus 1. 1036 Me were lever to dy, 
Than she of me oght ellis understode, But that that myghte 
sownyn into good. CX380 WvcLiF.S^rw. SeL Wks. II. 226 
Whatever hd speken or don it sounnch in to pees and 
charite. c 2422 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine, 1947 Write him 
no Ihyng hat sowneth in-to vice. cx4s6 Pecock Bh, 0/ 
Faith {1909) 137 Bt a mecne sownyng into this, that God 
never revelid thilk article. 

^ (e) CX380 WvcLiF IVhs (1880) 306 Gabb>’ngi'; & other 
iapis hat sounen not to charite. 2393 Lancu P. PI. C. x. 
2x6 To meschlef hit sounch- *440 in Wars English in 
France (RoIi^} II. 452 He nc hath nought .so doen. .with- 
oute notable causes sownyng to the wele of him and of his 
people. 1452 Capgrave Lt/e St. Gilbert 96 All hat he spak 
was soundyng on-to grete profit of vertuous gouernauns. 
2530 Palsgr. 1 promise you that this matter sowndeth 

moche to your di'.honour. 2558 G. Cavendish Poems (182^) 
II. 5 Most men have no plea.sour or delight In any history, 
without it sownd to vice. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poeste 

IH. vi. (Arb.) 164 The mcane matters.. which sound neither 
to matters of state nor of warre. 2602 Fulbecke \st Ft. 
Parall. 75 When the action soundeth to disceh. ax66r 
Fuller Worthiest Chester (1662) 291 If the Testators Will 
were not justly performed, it soundeth to the shame and 
blame of his Executors. 

(d) 2513 Douglas jEneid xl Prol. 49 The first soundis 
towart vtrteu sum deyll. 2535 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. iil 

II. 343 Certayne words.. so wndinge towards thavaunce- 
ment of the Bysshoppe of Rome. 1614 Brcrkwood Lang, 
4 - Relig, 63 In all the Hebrew writings of the Bibl^ that 
countrey is never termed by any name sounding toward 
Phosnicia, but in the Greek only. <2x643 bo. Falkland, 
etc. Infallibility (1646) 90 This surely sounds somewhat 
toward a testimony of ApostoHck Tradition. 

1 **) Hooker Ecel, Pol, v. it, § 1 It is their endeavour 
to banish.. from their cogitation whatsoever may sound 
that way. 

fb. With simple objective, or of, Ohs, 

(<*) e 2380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 353 pis sownes not charite 
but luciferes pride, e 2386 Chaucer Prol. 275 Hi>e resons 
he spak ful solempnely, Sownynge alvvay thencrees of his 
wynnyng. 2482 Monhof Eveshamxxxu (Arb.) 74 They that 
spake wordis of reboudye the whiche sounned onclenesse, 

(b) 2393 Lancl. P. Ft, C. XXI. 79 Is no wit worth now 
bote hit of wynnynge soune. <22548 iiM.s.Chron., Hen. Vf 
23 Odious biUes and language, sounyng of insurreccion 
and rebellion against thektnges peace. 

•f* c. With against, vjith, or for, Obs. 

(<i) CX449 Pecock RePr. r. xiii. 7* Therfore it is no nede 
me forto .. encerche the writingis of Doctouris sownyng 
a^ens mi present entenU 2472 Sir J. Fortescue in IVhs, 
(1869) 531 It sownyth grctlyayen the kinges old title to 
his roialme of Fraunce, 2502 Arxolde Chron, (i8ix) 88 
Examyne all such thingis as sowne wylh or ayenst the 
comon wele. 2581 Lambardb Eiren. ii. ii. (1602) iia Not 
meerelie a spiritual offence, but mi.Ned, and sounding some- 
what against the Peace of the landc. 

(b) 1502 (see prec.]. 2578 Banister Hist, Man i. 24 He 
allowcih this to sound with tiulh. 1639 Lp. Djgby Lett, 
cone. Relig. (1651) 36 How this will sound WTlh that place 
of St. Austin upon the 98. Psalm. 

(c) 2563 Homilies 11. Agst. Idol, 11. w. 56 No sentence in 
the old dociours and fathers soundyng for Images, ought to 
be of any aucthorilie. 2578-9 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 
Ser. L 111 . 84 A new coosait, not altogidder sounding for 
the necessitte of the caus. 

6. To sound in damageSf in legal use, to be con- 
cerned only with damages. 

1780 M. Madan ThclyPhthora, If. 153 There is not one 
(change] which does not sound in damages, as our lawyers 
speak; 1798 Bay's Reports (1809) 1 . 16 The discount lawonly 
extended to liquidated accounts and not to marters sound- 
ing in damages. 2885 Law Rep. 30 Chana DIv. 21 This 
covenant did not create a specifically ascertained debt, but 
only a claim which sounded in damages. 

iransf, 2865 /)/<r/f Cr. 16 May i His conclusion seems 
to us.. to ‘sound in' morality. 2865 Fraser's Mag. Nov. 
539 It is that the whole book * sounds *, as the lawj'er would 
say, in persuasion, not in conviction. 

II. irons. 7. To cause (an instrument, etc.) to 
make a sound; to blow, strike, or play on. 

a 1300 R, Horn (C.), Horn pu lude sune Bi dales & hi 
dune, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 563 A baggepipe wel koude 
he blowe and sowne. c 2440 Partonope 3753 The myn- 
siruUys here Trumpes gan sowne. J 474 Ca.xton Chesse if, 
iv.(i883)53Thcrfoie joabordeyned whan absalon wasslayii 
he sowned a trompette. <22533 bu. Berners Huon xciii. 
299 He sowned the watch belle, 2554 in Vicary's Anai. 
(x8S8) --^pp. HL 176 That no maner of person.. sounde eny 
drume for the gatheringe of eny people within the said 
Citie. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. if. xv. 

09 b, (TJieyJ afterwardes doe sounde all their to- 

geaiher. 2586 A 1 axua)we jst Pt. Tamburl. x. 1, Sound vp 
the trumpets then, c 1624 Sir W, Mure Dido h Asneas 
i. 184 Mariners.. Their cbearful whisles merriy 
2741-2 Gray Agrip. 122 Or s-ay we sound pie trump of 

liberty. X7g4 A. RusselPs Ate/po (ed, s) it. n- l. 155 vety . 

few of the performers [on the syrinxj can sound it tolerably 
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well. x8o6 WoRDSw. Horn Egremoni Castle m A long 
''^hich they alone could sound. 
2802 Ansted Channel Isl. 1, ii. 33 A bell is sounded in foggv 
weather. iSgSZrrw; Times Rep. LXXIII. 6x5/1 The driver 
of the approaching train began to sound his whittle. 

iransf. 2590 Spenser F. Q. \. xii. 3 Whom farre before 
did march a goodly band Of tall young men,aU hable armes 
to sownd. 

8. To utter in an audible tone; to pronounce or 
repeat. Sometimes implying loudness of voice. 
Also with forth or out, 

a, a 1300 Cursor M. 22485 Na word kai sal l>o queher 
sune. Til hat hai be all fallen dune, c syja, Chaucer Troytus 
It* 573 To yow rehercyn al his speche. Or alle his woful 
wordis for to sowne. C2407 Lydg. Reson * Sens. 4413 
Wher hys fate was. .openly to him declaryd. In greke and 
hebrew tonge sovnyd. c Caxton fason 38 b, Alle the 
maronners tremblid fordredc/nsuchewyse that theydurste 
not sowne a worde. 2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 250b, 
She could soune the salutaclon so often recitea unto hir. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. 89 Hearing these tearmes of hell 
and etemall, so often souned in our eares. 

P, c 2450 tr. De ImiUitione iii. xv. 83 lA>rde, hou sowndyst 
(L. inionas) thi domes upon me. 2509 Barclay Shyp of 
Folys fir) ITiis man malicious.. Nought els soundeth 
but the hoorse letter R. 2570 Foxe A. If M. (ed. 2) I. 9/1 
He^ commaundeth all bishops and priestes to sounde out 
their seruice-. with a loud voice, 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
285 Thou giuest as it were a sigh, which all toy compan- 
ions. .seeme by thee to sounde also. 2684 Contempl.St, 
Plan XT. V. (16^) 173 Those Millions of Angels, which will 
be sounding forth tneir Hallelujahs. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
XX, Hearken.. to one note of reason, ere it is sounded into 
your ear by the death-shot of ruin. 

b. To reproduce or express in words, rare, 
c 2386 Chaucer Sguire's T. 105 Al be that I kan nat 
sowne his stile. 2592 Shaks. Rom. <5* yttl, iii. ii. 126 No 
words can that woe sound. 

e. To utter or pronounce in a certain way. 

2542 Recorde Gr. Arles Bivb, Augrj’m for Algorisme, 
^ Arabians sound it. 26x2 Cotcr. Appendix, E, when it 
is thus accented, ..is called e Masculine, and sounded 
out, as in the Latine word docere, 2634 Sib T. Herbert 
Trav. 16 Ibeir word-; are sounded rather like that of Apes, 
then men, whereby it's very hard to sound their Dialect. 
2736 Ainsworth Latin Diet. xi. s.v. C, Neither ought it 
(the letter c] to be sounded with an aspirate, as the modern 
Italians do. 2844 Ki.vclake Eothen vii, I suppose it is 
scarcely now to be doubted that they were so sounded in 
ancient times. 

9. To give intimation of, a signal or order for, 
(something) by the sound of a trumpet or other 
instrument ; to announce, order, or direct by such 
means. Also fg, or in fig. context. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 326 The watchmen, .perceyued 
well howe that the Castell was scaled and betrayed, and so 
sowned in a Trumpet Trahey, Trabey. 2582 Stanvhubst 
Asneis iii. (.•Vrb.) 77 With shril brasse trumpet Misenus 
sowned alarum. 1632 Gouge Gods Arrows xii. § 56. 288 
They at their discretion cause alarms pr^relraits lo^be 
sounded. 2673 S' too him Bayes tx All this is but hanging 
forth a picture and sounding a call. 2697 Dryden Dedic, 
fEneid Ess. (Ker) II. 237 Our author seems to sound a 
charge, and begins like the clangour of a trumpet, 2734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist. I. 392 The besieged sounded a retreat. 
2789 J. Williams Min. Ki/igd. 1 . x6o, 1 feel in mj-self a 
strong reluctance against sounding the alarm to my country 
in a matter of so much importance. 2825 J, Neal 
fonathan I. 90 As if he were sounding a charge with a 
tin whistle. 2853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii, The trumpets 
sounded the attack. 1893 Forbbs-Mitchell Remin, Cl. 
Mutiny 260 Bugles were .sounding the assembly. 

b. To blow (a blast). 

3806 WoBDSiv'. Horn Egremoni Castle 26 The blast. Which 
good Sir Eu^lace sounded, was the Ust, 2817 Shelley Pr. 
Athanase x86 When winter's roar Sounded o'er earth and 
sea its blast of war. 

10. To declare, announce, proclaim; to make 
known or famous ; to celebrate. 

24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. 2815 ^Vhan hat l>e cok..ke 
mydnyjt hour..Be.gan to sowne. CX449 Pecock Repr. m. 
iv. 2p5 Also this present processe sowneth. .that Crist here 
ciepid this Jong man into apostilhode. 2576 Gascoigne 
Kenelw. Castle Wks. xpio IJ, J15 O Muses sound the praise 
of Jove his mighty name. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. 
(Rlldg.) 90 Swift fame hath sounded to our western seas 
The matchless beauty of Angelica. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt, 
Brit. IX. vii. (1623) 531 In pulpits and priuate conferences, 
sounding nothing but the Crosse and Passion of Christ. 
2659 Hammond OnPs.z But David.. sounds Christ upon 
the harp. 2709 Pope Ess. Crit. 293 Naiions unborn your 
mighty names shall sound. 2725 — Odyss. ix. 20 ^rth 
sounds my wisdom, and high heav'n my fame. 1777 John- 
son Let. to Mrs. Thrate 27 Oct., Of this great yutn, 
sounded by the knowing to the ignorant,, .what evident 
have you now before you. 2804 J- Grahamu Sabbatn 30® 

To him The Sabbath bell sounds peace. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii, I. 255 The Tories still continued. .to sound 
the praise of a national militia, 
f 'il. Of words: To signify or mean; to import 
or imply. Obs. , . 

ci39t Chaucer Astral, i. §21 Zodia in langage of 
sownyth ‘beites' in laiyn tonge. * 4 ** 

S.Aug., etc. 147 Thevij son of lacob,. .hue Simeon, wbe^ 
soundith in our tonge heuynesse or nf 

tr. Hixdin (Rolls) II. 63 For caer, aflrr 'he l=n .sgo^ 
Britonei, sowndethe a ate. 01470 J*’ J', .o,vnetb 

Pauper IW. do W. 1456) vi,. Ix« 083 S teb^e soanetu 
comonly throft and robbory, and ‘ V /.//.r. 

soondeth as whiehc 
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SOUNDER, 


of the Western world*. 1671 H. hi. tr. Erasw. Ccllog.' 200 
Among the X^atlnes discere to learPi sounds not as much as 
dcctrinam acctfere^ to receive learning, 

12 . To examine (a person, etc.) by ausculta- 
tion; to subject to medical examination. 

1887 in CasselPs EncycL Diet, 

Sound (sound), t ;.2 Also 5-6 BOwnd(€, 
Eounde ; 5 Bone, soune, 6 sowne. [ad. OF. 
sender (Sp, and Pg. sondar), f. sonde Sound 
fl. inir. To sink in, penetrate, pierce. Obs. 

13., Coer de Z>. 403 He smote hym on hys basinet A 
grete dente withoulen let; It sounded to hys cheke bone. 
^1374 Chaucer Troyltis it. 533 So sore hath she me 
woundid.,That to myn hertis botme it is ysounded. C1400 
Destr, Troy 495 With a Sykyng vnsounde, J?at sonet to hir 
herU Ibid. 3284 Hit sothely with sorow sounys to my hert. 

, 2 . Naiif, To employ the line and lead, or other 
appropriate means, in order to ascertain the depth 
of the sea, a channel, etc., or the nature of the 
bottom. Also Jig, (quot 1663), 

CZ485 Digby Myst, (1882) in. 1397 Her is a faycr haven to 
se ! connjmgly In, loke l>at ye sownd. 1530 Palscr. 726/1 
Sownae, mariner, let us se what water we have to spare. 
iSSS Edeh I. IX. (Atb.) 97 Sounditige with theyr 

lummet they founde it to bee ,xvj. fathames deepe. 16x7 
loRVsoN Itin. I, 60 There sounding with *our plummet, 
sand of Amber stuck thereto. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 505 
To make them dip themselves, and sound For Christendom 
in dirty Pond. 17*5 Dn Foe kVy, round World (1840) 331 
hlcn went overboard with poles in their hands, sounding, 
as we call it, for deeper water. 1836 Marryat A/xVr/x. Easy 
XXX. A man leaped into the chains, and lowering down the 
lead, sounded m seven fathoms?. 1856 Kane .Arct. Expl, 
II. xxiv. 236 We were compelled.. to sound ahead with the 
boat-hook. 

irausJi tS^g Lovelace The Scmtitiie iii, Like skilfull 
hlineraliists that sound For Treasure in un-plowM-up 
ground. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S, Wales (ed. 3) II. 25, 

I sounded with the ramrod, and finding the charge still in 
the barrel, forthwith complied with Ben's request, 
b. fig. To make inquiry or investigation. 

? 7?3 Jefferson Writ, (1859) IV. 23 They have sent com- 
'missjoners to England to sound for peace. *825 T. Hook 
Sayings Ser. If. Suikerl, I. 33, I have sounded carefully, 
and happen to know that I am correct in my information. 
1825 Carlvle Li/c Schiller i. (1S45) r6 His thoughts.. had 
sounded Into the depths of his own nature. 

3 . a. Of the lead : To go down ; to touch bottom. 

z6xo Shaks. Tetup. V. i. 56 And deeper then did euer 

Plummet sound lie drownc my booke. 1837 Marryat P. 
Keene xxxviii, When sixteen fathoms were out the lead 
sounded. 

b. Of a whale : To go deep under water ; to dive. 
2839 IJEALBAa/. Hist.Sterm Whaie(ed, 2) x64Thewhale 
suddenly disappeare ; he has ‘ sounded *. 184$ J. Coulter 
Adv, in Poei/lc vii. 86 The whale did not, as usual, sound, 
but after the breach, made off. 1887 Goooe Fisheries U. S, 
265 If the whale sounds, the crew* lay by awaiting Its re- 
appearance upon the surface for respiration. 

. transf. x895dl«//;/^XXVII.223/2 Awayspedmysalmon, 
..and again sounded to the bottom and sulked. I 

4 . trans. To investigate (water, etc.) by the use ^ 
of the line and lead or other means, in order to 
ascertain. the depth or the quality of the bottom; 
to measureor examine in some way resembling this. 

CZ460 Toivneley Myst. iii. 438 Now the water will I 
sownd. 1557 Bukrouch in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 327 Sunday I 
sounded the barre of Zolatitsa, which the Russes tolde me 
was a good barborow, but in the best of it I found but 4. 
foote water. Z584 B. R, Ir. Herodotus n. 76 Psammetichus 
, .sounding the waters with a rope of many miles in length, 
was vnable to feele any ground or bottome, 2604 K. 
GIrimstone] D'Acosta*s Hist. Indies iii. xiii. 159 It is so 
deepe in some places that it cannot be sounded.^ 2685 
Travestik Acc, Siege Kezvheuscl 33 August the third, we 
sounded the Ditch, and found on the East side four foot of 
water yet left, 2748 Ansods Voy. it. xi. 25S Our boats., 
were ordered out.. to sound the harbour and its entrance, 
2762 Falconer Ship-wr, if. 249 'ITiey sound'the well, and.. 
Along the line four wetted feet appear. 2836 Penny Cycl. 

V. 266/t Persons. .’whose regular business is to sound the 
bed of the river, 2863 (W. F. CampbellI Li/i: in Konuandy 
I. no He.. found a muddy man sounding a hole with the 
butt end of a driving whip. 

' transf. 2581 A. Hall fluid ix. 271 The wine they weakly 
soundc. On earth the rest they throwe. 2639 N. N. tr. Dii 
Eosfs Comyl. Woman i. 56 Laocoon who tooke his Lance 
in his hand to sound this Machine, w'as punished for his 
Curiositie. 

b. To measure (depth) in this way. 

2628-9 Digby Voy. MedH, (Camden) 89 We baled out fore 
sailes vpan the backeslayes and sounds the depth of the 
water. x68r W. Robertson 1151 To sound 
the depth with a sounding line. 2728 Chambers Cycl. ^v. 
Sounding, Dr. Hook has invented a manner of Sounding 
the Depth of the deepest Sea, without any Line. 

C. With out : To survey by means of soundings. 
l 85 o Malw i’/yj. 3 To organize and set on foot., 

a plan for ‘ sounding out ' the ocean with the plummet. 

5 . In fig. contexts : To measure, or ascertain, as 
by sounding. 

1589 Nashe Alisiirdily'Vnis. (Grosarl) I. 70 Begin- 

nin" to sound the infinite depth of these misteries. a j6ot 
PtuqttiUi Kath. (1878) r. 319 If j-ou haue any woght of 
jud'^ement, j'ou may easily sound what depth of wits they 
draw. 1642 Fuller //ofyd-/’r<j/;.y/. v.xlv.4izHisweaUh 
is so deep a gulf, no riot can ever sound the bottome of tt. 
i 63 i Deydeu Abs. fr Achit. 467 And who can sound the 
depth of David's Soul? 1739 "'eslf.v Hymn, 'And can 
it be ' ii, In vain the first-bom seraph trtes To sound 
the depths of Love Divine. 1814 W. IRVISC T. Trav. I. j 
318 He soon sounded the depth of my character. 1847 
Tenxvson Frinc. it. 139 Two plummets dropt for one to | 
found the abj*5S Of science. 2863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. * 
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Char. xi. 276 His mind intellectual plumb hath never yet 
sounded. 

rejl, 1802 WoRDSw.^tfw/, 13 Happy is he, who 

. .can sound himself to know The destiny of Man. 

6. To approach (a person) with conversation or 
inquiries intended to elicit his opinion or feeling 
cn some matter ; to examine or question in an 
indirect manner. 

*S 7 S FEip'ON Gold. Episl. (1582) 233 Sounding them, she 
remayned ludge of their wines and opinions. 2598 Bacon 
Ess., Of Negotiating is better to sound a person 

,,a farre olf, then to fal vppon the pointe at first. 16x9 
ViscT. Doncaster in England Germany (Camden) 118 
I According 10 the Comandement I recty vtfl from your Ma‘*® 
i I have endevored tb sound this Prince your sone. 2645 
I liliLTON^ Tetrach, Wks. 1851 IV. 205 Another lime about 
the punishment of adultery they came to sound him. 2723 
Addison Cato i. iii, IVc sounded my Numidians, man by 
man, And find 'em ripe for* a revolt. 275s Washington 
Lett, Writ. 1889 I. 216, I wish you would sound him on 
this head. i8r8 Scott Hrt, Midi, Ii, He sounded Butler 
on this subject, asking what he would think of an English 
living. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. ix, II. 402 Rus.sell 
0|>ened the design to Shrewsbury. Sidney sounded Halifax. 
2885 Manclu Exam. 21 July 4/6 Foreign financial agents 
..have been privately and unofficially sounded on the 
subjecL 

b. To investigate, to search into, to seek to 
ascertain (a matter, a person’s views, etc.), esp. by 
cautious or indirect questioning; to make trial of 
in this way. Also with oni, 

*579 Tomson Cahids Serm, Tim, 2B1/1 We must beare 
with many faultes,..and not sounde out matters of most 
rigorous sorte.^ 2596 Drayton Legends ii. 128 Yet sought 
he then the King’s intent to sound. 1650 R. Stapylton 
Stradds Lovj C, Wars iv. 92 By his Letters sounding the 
inclination of the Duke and Dutchess. 2667 Milton P, L, 
V. 700 The false Arch-Angel.. casts between Ambiguous 
words .. to sound Or taint integritie. 2734 tr. RoUvis 
Anc, Hist, (1827) VII, xviL 241 He therefore thought it 
prudent to despatch an embassy in order to sound their 
dispositions. 2755 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 1 . 159, I 
should be glad if 3’ou could sound their pulse upon the 
occasion. 1823 Lamb Elia 11. Old Margate Hoy, He was 
none of your hesitating, half story-tellers . , who go on 
sounding your belief. 2858 Froude Hist. Eng, III, xii. 4 
Cardinal Granvelle w'as in:»tructed to sound the disposition 
of Francis, 

c. T'o find Old by investigation, rare^^, 

2596 Lodge Wits Miserie ff Worlds Madn. N iilj, Yet as 
subtill as they [sc, fiends] are, 1 haue sounded them out, 
and ..know them. 

+ 7 . To understand ; to fathom. Obs, 

2592 Kyd sp. Trag, u v. 24 , 1 sound not well the misterie. 
2632 HEVWooo/^tfir Maid ^ West t. ni, i, Pcsse, Captnine 
she is thine owne. Goodl, 1 sound It not. 2655 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 173 The fieete is said to be gone to 
sea, but wee cannot sound the designe. 

8 . Sttvg, To examine by means of a sound, esp. 
for the Slone; f to probe. 

*597 Isce Sounding vbl,sb.^^\ 2640 Fuller foscflCs 
Coat, David Repent, xvii. (1867) 224 Nathan, than whom 
was none more skilled.. with a searching tent To sound the 
sore. XT^ Phil. y’nt/ix. XL. 372 But the Night following the 
Pains return’d, which made him rcj»oIve to come to Lisle, 
to be nearer at Hand to be sounded. 2830 S, Cooper Diet. 
Pract. Surg. (ed. 6 ) 814 The patient being sounded after 
the fourth (operation] by one of the most dextrous litho- 
tomi.'.ts in Paris. 1892 Moulljn Surg, 2209 In sounding .'i 
bladder a definite plan should be followed. 

+ Sounds Obs. [f. Sound aJ] 

1 . Irans. To make sound or whole ; to lieal. 

c 2374 CifAUCER And. 4 - Arc. 242 Noon otbir helpehe my 
scores for to soundc. 241Z-20 Lvdc. Citron. Troy iv, 2705 
So mortally, her may no salue Her sores sounde. 
c 2430 Pilgr.Lyf Manhole 1, cxli. (1869) 73 Tiiee needelb 
..aSurgien to sounde and counfort ayen the senewes that 
ben brused. 

2 . inlr. To become sound ; to be healed or cured, 

c 2402 Lydc. Ccmpl, Pi. Knt. xHi, ITirougb-girt with 

many a wounde 'i'hat lyklyarc neer for to sounde, \a 24x2 
^/J'wo Merchants 227 My bollyng fesirilh, that it may 
nat sounde. 

Sound (sound), vfi- dial. Forms: a. 4 

soimye (9 soony), 4-6 soune, 6 soun, 9 soon; 

5 EOwnyn, 5 -Gsowne,<>-/ sown. P, 6 Bownde, 
6-7 sounde, 6 — sound (0 Bund, 8 dial, soond). 
fvar. oi swotine ilNfOOS V. Cf, Sound intr. 

To swoon, to faint. 

a, 2393 Lancl- Z’. /*/. C.xxi.58‘Consummatumest,*quah 
Crist and comsede for to sounj'e. Ibid, xxin. 105 Many a 
louely Iady..Sounede and swcUe for sorwe ofde)>esdyntes, 
2430-40 Lvdc. Pochas i. ix. (»554) *9 b, Full oft in the day 
Joca-slagan to so^vTie. 2470-85 IVIalorv Arthur vi, xvi. 
209 Tbenne she souned as ihougb she wold dye. 2545 
Raynalo Pyrth Mankynde 73 If in this meane whyle the 
woman ra>'nle or sowne by reason of greate payne. 2592 
Greene Conny Catching w. Wks. (Grosart) X. 116 Die 
gentleman euen now ,, sowmd here. 2642 H. More Song 
0/ Soul lit. iii. 49 This accursed earth ; Whose dull suffu- 
sions make her often sown, Orecome with cold. 2681 W. 
Robertson Phrased, Gen. (1693) 1x52 To sown orsw'oon, 
or to fall in a swoon. x88S- in dialect glossaries, etc. 

• fi. 2480 Robt, Devyll 232 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 228 Many 
oldefolkeshecaused to sounde. 1530 Palsgr. 726/1 Letme 
nal be by whan you let hym bloddc, for 1 shall sow'nde than, 
2570 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 72 Euphucs was surprised with 
such increadible ioye..thal he had almost sounded. 2624 
Ld. Kpr. Williams in Foriescue Papers (Camden) 20^, I 
am still ready to sound at the very thought of any meate. 
2678 Mrs. Behn Sir Patient Fancy 11. il, Oh f I shall 
sound with the apprehension on*t, 2706 Estcourt Fair 
Example 1. i. Cards and Dice arc her perpetual Diversion, 
tho’ she knows 1 sound at the very sight of ’em. 2755 Mem. 
Ca/t. P. Drake I. xv. xco At this my poor Brotlicr, who was , 


close to the Bar, sounded away, and fell down motionless. 
1797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett (1813) V. 252, I ihoft 
as siie would have a sounued at that. *2828- in dialect 
glossaries (Yorks., Northampl.). 

t Sou'ndable, a.* Ois.-''^ [f. SoD^■D p.i] 

Capable of sounding. ’ 

1567 Mavlet Cr. Forest 4 Of all oilier Metallcs, this Uc, 
brass] is most soundable for hi.s shrill and harde nobe 

Soundable (sau-ndab’l), 0.2 ,-a,e. [f. Sol'kd 
tt 2J Of the sea : Capable of being sounded. 

1667 P/iil. Trans. III. 496 The Sea was there soundable, 
whereas before it W’as not so, ’ 

tSou’Hdage. Obs.-'^ In 6 sownage. [f. 
Sound z/.-x-aue.] A due paid for the taking of 
soundings, 

1562 in R. G. Marsden Sd. PI. Crt. Adm. fSelden) II, 64 
Towage, sownage, and pelj’e lodemanshippe with all other 
accustomed averages. 

Sounday, obs. foim of Sunday, 
Souud-lDOard* Also6 sownd-bordo, sownde- 
bord, 7 souud-boord. [Sound sb,^] 

1 . A thin board or piece of wood forming part 
of a musical instrument and placed in such a 
position as to strengthen or increase its sound. 

^ 2$.. Proverhis in Aniig. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 But whoso 
in that instrumente [sc. the harp] bathe no spcculacion, 
What resiithe w'ilhyn the sownde-bord hath but smalc re* 
lacion. 2504 in Htrng'A ArchivCXX. 425 Ofhe monacorde 
..1 assayde J>e musykes. but none wold speke ; |?e sownd- 
horde was to hy. i6ix Cotcr., Trembloer, the Sound- 
hoord of a Musicall Instrument. 2626 Bacon yy/oa §222 
You may trj' il, without any Sound-board along, but onely 
Harp-wise, at one end of the strings. 2838 G. F, Graham 
The. ff I'ract. Mus. Comp. Introd. p. v, In both of these 
harp.s the sound-board seems to nave been large and 
sonorous. 2874 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (1879) II, xi. 244 All 
are. .shaken lorih into the air by a second sound-board (in 
a piano]. 

aitrib. 2889 Brinsmeao Hist. Pianoforte 171 Materially 
elongating the sound-board bridges. 

2 . a. In an organ (see qnot. 18S1). 

x6i2 Cotcr., Cano 7 i,..y)\t sound-boord of an Organ. 1667 
Milton P, L, u 709 As in an Organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of Pipes the sound-board breaths. 2733 
U’uLL Horse-Hoeing Husb. xxii. 320 The Planner of fast- 
ning the Organ-Tongue to its Mortise, is by Parchment and 
Leather glu'd to its Surface, and also to the Sound-Board, 
2782 Encyel. Bril. (ed. 2) Vlll, 5747 Thesound-board.-is 
composed of two parts, the upper board or cover H H H, 
and the under board H I, XB52 Seidel Organ 47 The 
great sound-board and wind-chest are of equal length. 2881 
W. E. D1CK.SON Pract. Organ-Building iii, 7^ The sound- 
board is a .shallow' box, divided internally into as many 
transverse grooves or channels as there are notes on the 
key-board. 

b. In a harmonium (see quot.). 

^ 2879 Grove *5 Diet. Music 1 . 668/ r Above the bellows-board 
is the * pan *, sometimes erroneously called the soundboard, 
a board of graduated thickness In which arc the clmnnels.. 
determining,. the different timbres. 

3. =S0UNDING-B0AItD I. 

2766 Entick London IV, 276 The sound-board is pendant 
from the roof of the church. 2842 Gu ilt Archil. Gloss., 
Sound-board, the same as a canopy or type over a pulpit, 
to reverberate the voice of the speaker. 

transf, 2856 Lever Marlins ^ Cro' hf. 265 These thin 
partitions are only soundboards lor the voice. 

4 . Sound'bo.’irding. 

187s in Knight Diet. Mech. 2247/2. 

Sound-boarding. Carf. [.Sound j^. 3 ] (See 
qnot. 1S42.) 

2799 (.A. Young] Agric. Line. 30 Sound-boardlng, at iCx. 
6r/, 2842 Gutlt Archil, Gloss., Sonnd-boardhtg, in floors, 
consists of short boards placed transversely between the 
joists, and supported by fillets fixed to the sides of the latter 
for holding pugging, which is any substance that will pre- 
vent the transmission of sound from onesiorj' to another. 
(Hence in Knight Diet. Mech., eta] 

Sou'nded, ///- a, rare, [f. Sound sh.^ or 
fl. Kaving a (good or sweet) sound. Obs, rare, 

1 2450 Godsfo^o Reg. 23 Now, Syent Bruce \ heipe with 
by sownded lute. 2486 Pk. St. Albans, Haivkhfg diij, 
Thay [sc. bells] be wele sortid well sownded, sonovvre of 
I^'ngyng in shilnes and pa.ssing well lasting. 

' 2 . Proclaimed, expressed, etc., by sound. 
a 27x7 Parnell Battle Frogs ff Mice iii. 6 The sounded 
Charge remurmurs o'er the Ground. 

Sounder^ (sau'ndsj). Forms: 5 sundyr, 
sondyr, s(o)undre, 6 sexmoder, sowndir, 7 
BovmdoT, 7, 9 Bownder, 4- Bounder-- [a. OF. 
sundre, sonre (mod. dial. sonre)j of Germanic 
origin : cf. OE. snnor^ suiter^ ON. sonar- (in sonar- 
blSt^ -gpllr), Lombard sonor- (in sonor/air hoar), 
OHG. and MHG. swaner (OHG. stvanering, 
MHG. swanre, boar).] 

1 - A herd of udld swine. 

23. . Gaw. 4 Cr, Knt. 1440 On be .sellokcst sw’j'n swenged 
out here, Long sythen for be sounder bat wi^t for-olde. 
c 2410 Master cf Game (MS. Digby 282) v, pat men calle a 
Irippe of tame swj'nc and of wyfde swyne it Js called a 
soundre, b^t is to say, if ber be p-^sed ,v. or vi. togydres. 
Hid, xxiv. When bci be not of lii. ycrc, men cnilctli hern 
sw'j’ne of soundre. i486 Dk. St. A Ibans c ij b, IVclfe make 
a Sounder of the wylde .swyne, xvL a medyll Sounder wliat 
place thaybeinne, Agrctesoundcrofswsme.xx.ycshallcall. 
2576 Turberv, Vencrie 200 Of a bore, when he forsakelh the 
Sounder and fccdclh alone he shall be called a Sangller, 
2582 Stanyhurst iv, (Arb.) 100 A sounder of bog- 

.steers, Or thee brownyc lion too staick fro the mounten 
he wissheth. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. 25 b. The 
first yccrc he (i. c. the wild boar) is, a Pigg of the sounder. 
(26x6- in Bullokar Eng. Exp. and later Diets. 2632 



SOUlfDER, 


Guziiff/z^s //fraidfy lit. xlw (ed.3) x77Skjlfull Foresters and 
good Woodmen Doe \*se to say, n Sounder of Sw>’ne fete.]. 
2824 M^Culijocu Highlau<^ Scot. 111 . 407, I have never 
spoken of a sownder of swine or a sculk of foxes.] 2840 
E. E. Napier Sccftos 4* Shorts For, Lands I. iv. 115 The 
noble sight of a fine sounder. . breaking covert and scouring 
along the plain. x88o Tharp Stvordo/" Damocles 11 . sip 
Almost directly afterwards the whole sounder, of ten or a 
dozen, emerged into the open. 

^2. erron, a. The lair of a wild boar. rare^^. 

2725 Pope Odyss, xix. 519 Rous'd by the hounds and 
hunters. .cries, The sa\’age from his leafy sounder flies, 

b. (See quots.) 

2823 Scott ^xicntin D, ix, It had so happened that a 
sounder (/. e. in the language of the period, a boar ofonlj* 
two years old) had crossed the track of the proper object of 
the chase. 1891 C. i^£.Roeki>igham Castle wx. 

Boar of the first j’ear v.-as a * Sounder 

Sounder 2 (sau-ndsi). [f. Souh-D 2f.i] 

1. One who makes or utters a sound or sounds ; 
one who causes something, esp. an instnunent, to 
sound. 

25<)x Percivall Sp. Diet., TatUdor, a plaler or sounder of 
any instrument, 1648 Hexham \\,EcnLztydcr^ o/:e 

Zto'^r,a Ringer, a Sounder. xBop W. Irving A’«iV>l’cr^,iv, 
iv. (1849) 216 This sounder of brass. .wasalusty bachelor. 
1831 Scott Ct, Rolf, xiii. In the front . .stood the sounder of 
the sacred trumpet. 2859 Dickens T, Two Ciiits li. i, The 
sounders of three-fourths of the notes in the whole gamut 
of Crime were put to Death. 

2. A te\egca.^hic derice which, enables the com- 
raunications or signals to be read by sound. 

2860 G. Prescott Elecir, TeleyX' 9* Since the adoption 
of the method of reading by sound, another apparatus has 
taken the place of the register, or recording apparatus, 
called the sounder, 1872 Pope Telegraph iv. 32 The 
Sounder consists simply of the electro-magnet, armature 
and lever fixed upon a base. 2876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 246 The Sounder, on account of the extreme 
simplicity of its mechanism, is less liable to faults than 
any of the other forms of instruments which are employed. 

attrlb. 1875 Knight z^if/sSounder-magnetf 

the magnet which operates the sounder in the receiving 
apparatus. 

b. A telegraphist who operates or has experi* 
euce with this.* 

1887 Daily AVrrv 2 May 7/3 Telegraphist (sounder) de- 
sires engagement. 

3. A device or instrument which gives a signal, 
etc., by sounding; also, the signal so given. 

2882 Knight Diet, pteck, Suppl. 832/1 Sounder, an alarm 
or call, made by closing an electric circuit. 2891 Pall Mall 
G, I June 7/1 An electric sounder, too, ts so arranged that 
it commences to ring if everything is correct, directly the 
gun is loaded and in the firing position. 

Soimder 3 (.sau'ndaj). [f. Sound ».2] 

1. a. One who sounds the depth of water, etc. 

*S 7 S Gascoigne Posies \Vks. 1007 I. 356 And whyles I 
hearken what the Saylers save, The sownder sings, fadame 
two full no more, a 166S Davenant Philosopher's Dis* 

i msitton v. Wks. (1673) 326 It is a Plummet to so short a 
line, As sounds no deeper then the sounders Eies. 

. b. One who sounds the intentions, opinions, 
etc., of a person or persons, rare“~^. 

1587 VLEMtaa Contn. Holinshed III. 1371/1 For that him- 
selfe would not be scene to be a sounder of men, least he 
might, .indanger himselfe and the enterprise, 

2. An apparatus for sounding tde sea. 

2812 Naval Chron. XXV, 221 This sounder shews.. the 
..depth of water. ^ 2884 Knight Did. Mech, Suppl. 832 
Sounder, Sir William 'ibomson's apparatus for deep-sea 
sounding while the ship is in motion. 2896 IVestm. Gaz. 
2 Dec. 8/x Whilst sounding on this ledge the sounder 
struck ground at 530 fathoms. 

3. A surgical sound. 

287^ Knight Did. Mech, 1926/x Sims's uterine repositor 
constats ofa short metallic sounder, rotatableonalong shaft. 
Soundery, obs, form of Sundry. 

Soaudfal (sQu*ndful), a, [f. Sound + 
-yUL.] Full of sound ; f tuneful. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. viii. 86 The herald on a pin above 
his head His soundful harp hung, 2891 Pall Mall G. 14 
Sept. 3/1 The crowd is as dense and as busy and as sdund- 
ful as eVer. 

fSou'ndful, V. Obs.—^ [ad. OE, (^e)sund- 
jullian^ f. gestind/til sound, prosperous.] intr. 
To prosper. Also f Soumdful adv, [OE. ge- 
sniidfitllice], prosperously. Obs. 

a X300 E. E. Psalter i. 4 What swa he does sal sounde- 
fulle al. Ibid, xliv, 5 Soundful [L. prospere\ ga forth; 

Sonnd'liole. [Sound sb,^ 

1. Afus, (Sie quots. 18S3, iSdS.) 

2621 CoTCR., Les cuyes cCvne Violle, the sound-holes of 
the Violl. 

1874 Chappell Hist. Music xii. 298 The bridge, the tail- 
piece, and the sound-holes, are ancient Eg>’ptian. 2883 
Grove's Did. Music 111 , 640 Souud/ioles ox f-Holes, two 
curvilinear openings in the belly of a stringed instrument, 
one on each side of the bridge. x888 Encycl, Brit, XXIV , 
246/1 Such sound-holes. • have the property ofimraedtalely 
letting out the vibrations of the small mass of air which lies 
directly under the bridge. 

2. Arch, (See quot. 184S.) 

1848 Rickman Styles Archil. 152 The openings [in 
fries] filled^ with tracerv*, but not glazed, which arc found m 
some districts, especially in Norfolk, and there commonly 
called sound-holes. 1903 ///r/zarrmi 23 Sept. 408/r Wren- 
tham has a singularly fine tower, with good ‘ sound-holes , 

• .uncommon in Suffolk, 

Sounding (sau’ndig), vbl, sb.t [f. Sound vAj 
JL The fact of emitting or giving out a sound or 
sounds, or the power of doing this; the sound 


471 

produced or given out by something, esp, a bell 
or trumpet. 

a, 1388 WvcLiF Exod, XIX, 16 The sowmyng of a clnrioun 
made nojse ful greelli. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
xi^vi. (Bodl. MS.), Bras accordep moste to trumpes and 
taboures for sownynge and longe duringe h^rof. c 1450 
^VELiCK Grail Iv. 292 That was the Noyse Of here 
bownenge, 1482 Monk of Evesham Ivii. (Aro.) xxo Asa! 
I j L ^ ^ worlde or what sumeuer ys of sownyng 

had be rongyn togedjTatonys. 2540-1 fviox Image Gov. 
1/549) Harpes, lutes, organes softe in sown^mg. 2557 
J otteVs Misc, (Arb.) 202 A blast so bye, That made an 
eckow in the ayer and sowning through the sky. 

^ Promp. Parv. jd^/i Soundynge, sonains. 
CX450 Ek. Curtasye 69 in Babees Bk., Ne suppe not with 
grcie sowndyngc. 2483 Cath. AugL 350/x A Sowndynge, 
softonlas. 2530 Palscr. 273/r Soundyng,rcr^frrrrV. CX595 
Capt. Wyatt Dudley's P(ty'.(Hakl. Soc.) 46 The cause that 
made thease people flic from tis..was the soundinge of our 
trumpeits. ^ 2661 Plavford Skill Mtts, 72 A beginner.* 
shall by this way use only one Sounding, viz. an L/nison. 
rt X700 Evelyn DiVio* July i645,The fillings up..'tw'ixt the 
walls were of umes and earthen pots for the belter sound, 
ing. 2706 A. Bedford Tesuple Mus.ix.nyS'Ihz'Vtum^tls 
sounded their Soundings, 2799 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry {iZiii 
284 1‘hese soundings are exactly the same as those of the 
trumpet. 2821 Clare /'V//. Minstr. II. X04 The rustic's ear 
at leisure dwells On the soft soundings of his village bells, 
2882 Christina Rossetti Poems (1904) 262/2 The irrespon* 
sive sounding of the sea. 

fg. <127x2 Ken ChristophilVfx.X.\iV&. 1721 I. 504 For 
thou Omniscient art,To know the Wants and Soundings of 
my Heart. 

b. With ad VS., as again, on, 
e 1440 Promp. Parv. 466/2 Sound>'nge a-^ene (or re. 
bowndyngc), resouatus, reboacio. 1560 Bible (Geneva) 
Ezek. vii. 7 The sounding agatne of the mouniaines, 1578 
L^te Dodoens 172 The braying or sounding againe of the 
Asse. ^ 1852 Szioti. Organ 45 'ITie so-called howling or 
sounding-on of certain pipes when their respective kej's are 
not pressed down. 

2. Vocal utterance or pronunciation; resonant or 
sonorous quality of this. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II, 163 For men of i>e est 
wip men of f>e west.. acorde,> more in sownynge of speche. 
2398 — Barth, De P. R. v, xxi. (1495) 128 It faryih in 
children that they spylle and hurte many Idlers and 
mayc not haue sownyng. ^1400 Maundev. <1839) ^tiv. 152 
The Engage of that Ointree is more gret in sownynge, 
than it is in other parties be^onde the See. 1599 Minsheu 
Sp. Gram. 6, G . . hath two maner of soundings according to 
the vowels which follow it. 

3. The (or an) act of causing a trumpet, bell, 
etc., to sound ; the blowing of a bugle or trumpet, 
esp. as a signal. 

1523 Lo. B ERNERS Frotss.\, xWiL 8 b,Euer>’ man was warned 
to be redy at the fyrst sound>*ng of the trumpette. 2529 
Regisir, Aberdon. (Maitland) J. 396 Be conuocaiioun of oar 
said communitie he swodyng of bell uslt in bis part. 
x6x6 B. JoNSOH /Vr/<u/er(lnit.), After the second sound- 
ing. 2811 Regul, ^ Orders Astny 281 Whether perfect m 
the diflerent foundings of the Trumpet, and in the Beats 
of the Drum. 1879 Scribner's Mag. XIX. 5x8/2 Only at 
the sounding of the second bell did Louisiana escape.. lo 
prepare fordinner, 

f 4, =s Kinging vbL sb.^ 3 . Ohs.’“^ ’ ^ 

x6oo SuRFLET Countric Farmc 1 . xii. 6i Against the nobe 
and sounding of the care. 

5. The action of examining by percussion ; sfec, 
auscultation ; an instance of this. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coat-m. 230 Soursdhtg, knocking on 
the roof, etc., to ascertain if it is sound or safe to work 
under. 1808 Syd. Soc. Lex., Sounding, the operation of 
examining the chest ; auscultation. 1900 E. Wallace Writ 
in Barracks 72 Didn't mind the Doctor's soundin’s. 

6, Comb., as sounding’bar, -machine, -rod, 
-string*, aounding bow, -box (see SouNDj^.Sy); 
soundirig-post, — Sound-post. 

1756 Did. Arts h- ScL S.V. Bell^ The parts of a Bell are 
(z) Thesoundingbow,ortheinfenorcjrcJe, which terminates 
it, growing thinner and thinner. 2838 Penny Mag. 30 June 
246/2 This peg is called the soundingP'ost..oi the violin. 
1^7 Todd & Boivman Phys.Anat. ll. 97 Muller, .could 
by means ofa soundin^-rod-. ascertain the relative intensity 
of the sonorous vibrations. 1853 Hersciiel Pop. Led. Set. 
vii. § 58 (1873) 27s *1110 vibrations which reach the car from 
a sounding-string. 2875 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 59 Above 
the vibrating reed-apparatos is set, after the fashion of a 
sounding-box, the cavity of the pharynx. 288X W, _E. Dick- 
son Pract.Organ-Building\, 64 A long screw., bitingw’ell 
in one of the sounding-bars. 

Sounding (sau'adiq), vbl. shA [f. Sound 
1. The action or process of sounding or ascer- 
taining the depth of water by means of the line 
and lead ; an instance of ibis, 

2336 timplied in Soondinc-une). 2552 Excheq.Acc. Q. R. 
20 No. 27 (Pub. Rec. Office), De ijr. iijrf. pro cordis emptis 
mlnutis per vices, Anglice lync pro soundings ct loppeline 
proeadem. 1485- (implied in Soi/ndinc-lcao].^ Mark- 

ham Country Confentm. 1. xi. (cd, 4) 76 That in the fund- 
ing of Lxikes or Riuers, he may know how many foot or 
inches each,.coniaynetb. 2699 Dampier Foy. H. 11. 5 ® 
Taking your Sounding from Beef-Island shore. 2704 J. 
Harris Lex. Teehn. I. s.v.. When the Seamen try the 
Depth of the Water with a Line and Plummet, they call it 
Sounding. 2769 Falconer Did, Marine (1780) ^v., Sound- 
ing with the fi.'ind-fead..is gcneraf/yp«r/brmed bya man 

who stands in the roain<batns to windward. x8oo^ Maury 
Phys, Gra/'.(Low)4 Nor have any reliable soundin^gs yet 
been made in M*ater over five miles deep. ^x88o sgth 
No. 38. 594 At each of the observing stations a sounding 
was taken for the determination of the exact depth. 

transf. iSgx A. hi. Clerke in Ann. Rep. Smithscniar. 
Instil, 106 M. Ccloria.. obtained for a » at 

the north pole of the milkj' way, almost ideniK^lIy the same 
number [of stats] given by HerschePs great reflector- 


SOUNDING. 

investigation. To take soundings, to try 
to find out quietly how matters stand. 

Shaks-^uw. ff Jul. L i. 156 To himselfe so secret 
and so close, So farre from sounding and discouery, As is 
the bud bit WTth an enulous wormc. 1856 Lever Martins 
of Cro' M. aiy Old Dan bears you no malice, I’d lay fifty 
pounds on it ! But, if you like, I'll just step in and lake 
soundings. 2898 Westm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 4/1 The Liver^Tnen 
afterwards decide the selection. Soundings may have b^n 
taken beforehand. 

2. A place or position at sea where it is possible 
to reach the bottom with the ordinary deep-sea. 
lead (see quot. 1867). Chiefly pi. a. In preposi- 
tional phrases, as in or into, off {the) soundings. 

The form sozodyngoi the earliest examples also occurs in 
1495 under Sounding-lead. 

sing. 2^.. Sailing Directions Soc. 18B9) 21 And ye 

geS-se you ij. parties ovir the see . . ye must north and oy 
est till ye come into Sowdyng. Ibid., 'Than go north till j-e 
come into sow djmg of woysc (=oozek 
pi. 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 28 A shallow 
\4'ater, deepe water, soundings, fadome by the marke. 
2694 Nap.bokouch Foy. 1. 18 The Sea-Water is changed 
whiter than the usual colour, whence I conjecture, 1 must 
be in Soundings. 2748 Anson's Foy. iii. vi, 347 We fre- 
quently brought to, to tr>’ if w’e were in soundings. 2790 
Beatson Slav. 4- Mil. Mem. I. 274 At this time a French 
squadron was cruizing in the soundings. 1B40 Marryat 
Poor Jack xxii, We were soon out of soundings, and well 
into the Bay of Biscay. x8^ Smyth Sailors Worddk.s.v., 
To be in soundings. . is limited in common parlance to parts 
not far from the shore, and where the depth is about 80 or 
200 fathoms. 

b. In other uses. To strike soundings (see quot. 

1S63). 

2701 Penn in Pennsyiv, Hist, Soc. Mem. IX. 69 We were 
but twenty-six da5's from land to soundings. 1748 Anson's 
Foy, I. VL (ed. 4) 83 We bad soundings all along the coast 
of Patagonia. 1802 Schomeerc Faval Chronology I. 132 
He.. sailed with the rest for England. On the 23d of 
October the admiral struck soundings in 90 fathoms. 2840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxvi, A large homeward-bound India* 
man, which bad ju.st struck soundings. 2863 A. Young 
Naut. Did. 359 To strike souTtdings, is to find bottom with 
the deep-sea-lead on coming in from sea. A vessel is then 
in soundings. 

c. spec, with the. Such places in the mouth of 
the English Channel. ? Obs. 

x666 Land. Gaz. No. 39/1 A little off the Soundings she 
met with ill weather. 2693 Luttrell Brief Ret, (1857) III. 
51 Alymer, after seen the Streights fleet past the soundings, 
goes on some other design. 2722 De Foe Col. Jack xi, We 
had tolerable weather, .till we came into the soundings, so 
they call the mouth of the Briilsh Channel. (2897 Laughton 
in Diet, Nat. Biog. LII. 160/2 On 22 Oct. the fleet came 
into the soundings.] 

d. U,S. (See quot.) rare — 

2804 C. B. Brown ir. Feluey's Ftrtv Soil CIS. 174, On 
e.'tcb side, it forms eddies or counter<urTent 5 , w’hicb, aided 
b>’ the -depositions of the rivers, forms the muddy stratum 
or deposit, tensed soundings. 

3. pi. The depths of water in the sea, esp. along 
the coast, in a harbour, road, etc., or (rarely) in a 
river, ascertained by sounding with the line and 
lead ; also, the entries in a log-book, etc., giving 
these, together with particulars relating to the 
nature of the bottom reached by the lead. 

2S70 Dee Math. Pref. aiiijb,_The Soundinges.. ought 
the Hydrographer. .to haue certainly knowen. c 1595 Capt. 
Wyatt Ditdley's Foy. (Hakk Soc.) 38, 1 must confess that 
the Captaine did not make anie publike dedaracion how 
bee founde the sowndlngs, x 66 z E. Hickerincill [title), 
Jamaica Viewed, with all the Ports, Harboure, and their 
several Soundings. 1748 Anson's Foy. tu viii. 2x6 A plan 
of the road . . where the soundings are laid down. 2774 M. 
hlAcKENziE Maritime Surv.jg The Survey of the Coast., 
and the Soundings near it. x^x Capt. B. HAwPatchwork 
II. L 4 The leadsman. .singing out the soundings to the 
anxious pilot. 2869 Tozer Hight. Turkey II. 341 From 
the state of the soundings at the present day,, .the nver in 
Stralx>'s time must have entered the sea [clc.J.^ 

4. Surg, The action of examining with a sound 
or probe. Also attrib., as '^sounding-iron. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23/x Ulie sound- 
inge Iron.. is veiye conveniente to .sound and serche for 
bullettes in a wounde. 1695 AVit» Light Chirurgery put 
out 36 He will not allow iiounding by Probe. 2830 S. 
Cooper Diet. Pract, Surg. (ed. 6 ) 816 The manner of 
searching for the stone, eras it is now more commonly ex- 
pressed of sounding. 

5 . attrib., chiefly in sense i, as soundtng-mac/itne, 

-plumb, -plummet, -rod, -ship, -tviine. , 

Also sounding-apparatus, -.bottle, etc. (1B75- in Kntgn 
Diet, Mech. and later Diets.). 

xsss Eden Decades in. vi. (Arb.) 263 He coulde at no 
t\*me touche the grounde with his sound>^e plummet. 
2575 Gascoigne Posies Wks. 2907 L 355 CThc 
plumbe) in haste posie hast must raunge, F o trye 
and goodnesse of our gale. 2622 ^sCR.,Sonde, ® M 
sounding plummet. 2776 G. Szmfix Buildtng in . . 

A sounding Rod.. marked out in I-ect 
jSj. Darwin in Zi/e d- Lett. (1K7) I. 1 '^‘ 1 “''? 
thing for a ‘sounding ship' lo of 

1838 CiftV Eng. e, A}ch.Jml \. .4^= A Mund n^f^o 
iron.. was dropped '"‘o n. "b'sh rebounding j ^ 

proved that the solid rock had been rached. ^ 

Vonso Eoni. Diet. eSo Massey> ^^“Kiter^anl 

is an instrument which ascertains rod, a 

registers 11 bj; means of an and indies, 

shglit bar of may happen to be 

sTprt'rorMtop 

the vessel aft, hut witness used the deep sea lead. 



SOUNDING. 


SOUNDLY. 


+ Sounding, vbl. sbfi ■ Obs. [f. Sound vA] 
L Svvooninj;, fainting. 

V1380 Sir Ferumh. 1134 Wan \>e Amyral.hab iherd \>q 
kyng, in sowenvng gan he fallej Ac wan he awok of his 
so3n^ng» loude he gan to calle. C1435 Torr. Portugal 1400 
Thne.s in sownyng fell she thare. 154;^ Boorde Brev» 
Health ccxvi. 74 U here be many sodein sickenesses, as the 
jiestilcnce, ..the palsey, and soundynge. 1^90 Barrougii 
Meih. Physick 11. xiv. (1639) 94 sounding be caused 
through paine, you must diligently enquire the cause. 1620 
Venner K/rt (1650) 143 A water of singular efScacie 
against sowning. 

2. A swoon ; a fainting-fit. 

1580 Frampton Bezaar Stone vc\ joyf. A^(?:w(i596) 119 The 
bone of the hart.. is of great vertue against venom and 
soundings of the heart, x^s Lodge Fig for Momus G 4, 
It causeth sownings, passions of the hart.^ <ri6s7 J* 
Balfour Ann. Scot, Wks. 1825 II. 104 Falling into maney 
soundinges and paines, and violent fluxes of the belley. 
C1670 Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 388 Yet he could hardly keep 
himself from a second sowning. 

.3. a/trib.j as sounding ecstasy ■, Jit ^ trance. 

Frcq. in the 17th century. 

?xs 65 Lady Hungerford in H. Hall Eliz, Soc, (1886) 253 
Your man..founde me in suche sounding fitLs and wekenys. 
1582 T. Watson Centurie of Love xi, Sone after into howe 
sorrowfull a dumpe, or sounden [«V] cxtasie he fell. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. x. 467, I fell twice in a sounding trance. 
x68x H, More Exp. Dan, 78 A sounding fit that took him 
at the hearing the voice of the Angel. 1720 Mrs. Manley 
Po-Lver of Love (1741) 49 An immediate Suffocation., might 
be improved into an appearance of sounding Fits, 

Sounding (sau-ndig ),///. a.i [f. Sound w.i] 

• 1. Having a sound ; causing, emitting, producing, 
a sound or sounds, esp. of a loud character; 
resonant, sonorous ; reverberant, 

Freq. in i8th cent poetry. 

13. . E. E, A Hit. P. A. 883 )Jat nwe songe ]>zy songcn ful 
cler, In sounande notez a gentyl carpe. c 1374 Chaucer 
Boetk, I. pr. ii. (i868i 8 pe causes whennes pe sounyng 
wyndes moeucn and bisien he smohe water of he see. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 350/1 Sowndynge, argnius^ sonorus. 1526 
Tindale t Cor, xiii. i, I were even as soundynge brasse. 
1560 Bible (Geneva) 2 Chron. xiii. 12 And beholde, this 
God is with vs,..& his Pric'^ts with the sounding trum- 
pets. X594 Marlowe & Nashe Ditto i. 1, Both barking 
Scillaj and the sounding Rocks. 1636 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 770/2 When It (the letter v\ follow- 
eth a sounding vowel. 1697 Drvden Firg. Past. v. 130 
MurmVing Billows on the sounding Shore. 17x0 J. Clarke 
tr. RohaulCs Nat, Philos, (1729) I. t it. 7 Mankind. .are 
apt to think, that the Sound.. is in the Air, or in the sound- 
ing Body as they call it, . 1798 Wordsvv, * Five years have 
past ’76 The sounding cataract Haunted me like a passion. 
x82S T. Hook Sayings Ser. tr. Man of Many Fr, 1 . 319 As 
the sounding horn foretels the coming«maiI. 1883 Steven- 
son Treas, Isl, xxvii, He went in with a sounding plunge. 

b. Preceaed by an adj, or adv., as clear^ deejj 
loud sounding^ etc. 

c 1325 Prose Ps. cl.s Herieh hym in cymbals wcle sounand. 
1486 Bk, Si. Albans 6. itj, Lookc also that thay be sonowre 
and well sowndyng and sl^il, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
IxxxvHL 44 Blith be thy churches wele sownyng be thy 
bellls. 1560- (see High-sounding rt.J, 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholafs Voy. iii. xv. 99b, CimbaU of.,cIeare 
sounding mettall. 1592 Arden of Feversham iii. iii. 16 
With that he blew an euill sounding home. x6o6 W. S. 
Serm, before King, With the loud sounding truraptt to 
rouse and araise them. 1693 [see III- 6], X78X Cowper 
Hope 554 Beneath welbsounding Greek I slur a name a 
poet must not speak. x8ox Lusignan IV, 28 llie shores of 
the deep sounding main. 1845 [see Fine a D. 2 a]. 1882 
Floyer Unexpl. Baluchistan 75 The Divine formulas of 
Islam are merely fine hearty-sounding words to swear in. 

t c. Having a sound similar to something. Obsr-^ 
1563 Foxe a, <5* M. 559/1 The booke..is nother English, 
Lalen, Greke, nor Hebrue, nor Douche, but somewhat 
soundinge to oure English. 

2. Of language, names, titles, etc. : Having a 
full, rich, or imposing sound; high-sounding, pom- 
pous, bombastic, etc. Also iransf, of writers. 

1683 SoAME & Dryden tr. BoileaiPs Art Poet. 1. 182 Keep 
to your subject close in all you sayj Nor for a sounding 
sentence ever stray. X693 1 )ryden Juvenal Dedication 
(1697) p. Ixxxix, We make our Authour at least appear 
in a Poclique Dress. We have actually made him more 
Sounding, and more Elegant, than he was before in English. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 26 p x Several Persons mentioned 
in the Battles of Heroic Poems, who have sounding Names 
given them. 1775 Joh.nson Tax.no Tyr. 11 Before they 
quit the comforts of a \varm home for the sounding some- 
thing which they think belter. x8oS N. Nicholls in Corr. 
vj. Gray (1843) 36 Milton, who, he said, in ppts of his 
poem, rolls on in sounding words that have but little mean- 
ing. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 321 There was a 
society.. which assumed the sounding name of the Royal 
Academies Company. x 883 Bryce Amer. Comm2v.\xr^. 
11 . 59^ The orator has been apt to csTide them or to deal in 
sounding commonplaces. 

b. Of persons : Loudly demonstrative. 

1828 Lytton Pelham III. ix, ITie disinterested kindness 
and delicacj*.. contrasted so deeply with the hollowness of 
friends more sounding, alike in their profession and their 
creeds. ,, 

i* Sou'uding, ppL ai- Obs.~'^ [f. Sound 

That swoons ; swooning. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. it. nr. iii, For all their Physi- 
tians and medicines inforcing Nature, a souning wife 
families complaints, friends teares,..be..goes to hell with 
a guilty conscience. • ,, ,n-i 

Sotmding-boaxd^- [Soukding w/. 

1. A board or screen placed over or behind a 
pulpit or similar structure in such a manner as to 
reflect the speaker's voice towards the%u^ence; 
= Sound-board 2. 


■ Entick London IV. 18 A car\*ed pulpit, a veneered 
sounding-board. 1784 Cowper Task iii. 21 Since pulpits 
fail, and sounding-boards reflect Most part an empty in- 
effectual sound. x8i6 GentL Mag. LXXXVI. i. 500 The 
sounding-board and back are much carved ; the front of the 
former bears the date ‘ 1634 *. 1879 J- C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. 
IV.^ TO The sounding board of the pulpit, when in its old 
position, spoilt one of the capitals. 

transf, ^n^fg. sZ'gj Fr, Rev, 111. vi. vl, So sings 

the prophetic voice ; into its Convention sounding-board. 
1876 OuiDA C//y ix. 261 The more fanciful feel- 

ing which makes Nature a sounding-board to echo all the 
cries of men. 1890 B. L. Gildersleeve Ess. Sf Sind. 370 A 
simer-eleganl sounding-board of a man. 

2. Mils . = Sound-board i. 

1776 Burney Hist. Music I. 219 The lower part of the 
base of the sounding board [of the lyre). i8ox Busby Did. 
Mus.y Sounding-Board, in a harpsichord or piano-forte, a 
broad, thin board, horizontally situated, and over which the 
strings are distended. 1862 Catai. Internal. Exkib., Brit. 
II, No. 3437, Pianoforte with patent tubular sounding- 
board. c xZZo Oxford Helps Study Bible 134 [The] ‘ dulci- 
mer 'being an instrument formed of strings tightly stretched 
. .over a rectangular sounding-board or box. 

SoTinding-boardii. rare~'^. [Souni)ingz/<5/,j^.2] 
A board used to ascertain the depth of water. 

1776 G. Semple IFalerig Sounding Boards 

..of Inch Plank 12 or 14 Inches broad, divided into Feet 
and Inches. 

Souudiu^-lead« Ndztt, [Sounding vbl. sb.^] 
The lead or plummet attached to the sounding-line. 

Naval Acc. Hen. VI I (1896) 51 Leede lynes, j; 
Sounding lecds, j. 1495 Ibid.sgi Sowdyng ledes, ij. 1530 
Palsgr. ^og/2, 1 serche the see with a sowndyng leade to 
knowe howe depe it is. 1584 B. R, tr. Herodotus 11. 76 
Which. .would not suffer the line with the sounding leade 
to sinke to the bottome. 1639 in Picton L'Pool Munic. : 
Rec. (1883) L 226 Two compasses, one sounding lead & 1 
one barrel! of meale. Mariner's Mag. iv. 137 | 

Common Navigation requireth the "Use of no Instruments 
but the Compass and Sounding-Lead. 27x1 Milit. ^ Sea 
Did. S.V., The Sounding-Lead is as the Deep-Sea-Lead for 
Sounding j but it is commonly only seven Pounds Weight, 
and about 12 Inches long. 1802 A. Duncan Marin. Chron. 
(1805) III. 215 Upon.. sounding, the strap of the sounding- 
lead broke ; an accident which very rarely happens. t888 
Goodz A iner. 75 These grounds are found by the use 

of the sounding-lead. 

Sonnding-line. Mtuf, [Sounding vbl. sh.^] 

A line used in sounding the depth of water ; also, 
line or other material forming this. 

In early use distinguished from the deep sea line: see 
Deep sea. 

X336 Ace. Exch. K. R. 19/31 m. 4, In .j. petra cordis 
de canabo. .pro vnosoundynglyne indefaciendO; 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 44 Fetch the Sounding line, this 
is bigger than the Diprie line. [Hence ift Phillips, etc.) 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 11. (1783) I. J04 As his course 
lay through seas which had not formerly been visited, the 
sounding-line, or instruments for observation, were conlinu- 
ally in his hands. 1845 Gosse Ocean Introd. (1849) 6 In 
many places no length of sounding line has yet been aWe 
to reach the bottom. x86o Maury Phys, Geog. (Low) xiii. 

§ 567 His sounding-line was an Iron wire more than eleven 
miles in length. 

Soundin^ly (saumdigli), adv. [f. Sounding 
ppl. a.l -f- -LY '‘t.\ In a sounding manner ; so as to 
emit or cause a sound, esp. a loud sound or noise ; 
sonorously, imposingly. 

1697 J, Sergeant Solid Philos. 70 Those which by the 
smart motion of the Ayr, do come in thro’ the Drum of the 
Ear, ..doaffect U withakindofvibrauon,or(as wemay say) 
Soundingly. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. xiii, Ye Pharisees, 
..who soundingly appeal to human nature. xB6s — Mnf. 

Fr. xvi, No attendant to slap him soundingly. 1884 J. T, 
Trowbridge FnrnelCs Folly I. xiii. 141 The said library, 
so soundingly alluded to, was entirely imaginary. 

Son'ndi^gliess. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or character of being sonorous. 

1727 Bailey (vol. II), Soundingness, Loud- 

ness, 1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I. 311 
They do not often attain a certain majesty of Soundingness, 
which is frequent in the Latin hexameter. 1839DABLEY 
Beaum. ff Fletchers IVks. I. Introd. p. xxxviii, I’o ensure 
music, lines must be full of sound, or soundingne.*^ 

-f* Sou’D-diali, a. Obsi~** [f. Sound sbi^j Some- 
what sounding or sonorous. 

1530 Palsgr, 325/x Sowndysshe or sowndynge, sonoreux. 

Soundless (soumdles), [f. Sound vf\ 

Of water, the sea, etc. : That cannot be sounded; 
unfathomable, Freq.y^. or in fig. context. 

e 1586 C’tess Pesidroke Ps. cxlviii, tv, When hcav'n hath 
prais'd, praise earth anew:. .Then soundlesse deepes, and 
what in you Residing low, ormove^?, or rests, c x6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. Ixxx. 10 Your shallowest hclpe will hold me vp a 
fioate. Whilst he vpon your soundlesse deepe doth ride. 1647 
Herrick Noble Numbers, Hell, Hell is no other, but a 
soundlesse pit. 1731 A. Hill Advice to Pods xv. In Wit’s 
cold Shallows, wade, .no more, Her soundless Ocean tempts 
you from the Shore. 1823 Byron Island iv. iii. The crag’s 
steep inexorable face, Wnh nought but soundless waters 
for Its base. ax86i T. Woolner My Beautiful Lady, 
Tolling Bell xxvi. My lost soul sank adown in soundless 
seas. 1884 W. H. White Mark Rutherford's Deliverance 
XV, When we con**idertbat we Ih-e surrounded by the sound- ^ 
less depths in which the stars repose. ; 

iransf. 16x4 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, Poems (1872) 79 • 

Nor wTts, nor chronicles could cre contalnc, I’he hell-deepe 
reaches of my soundlesse bratne. * 

Soundless (sau*ndles),ii.2 [f. Sound ; 

1. Having, making, emitting, etc., no sound; 
devoid of sound; quiet, silent. 

Frcq. in the 19th cent. ^ ^ , j 

x6ox Shaks. 7^/4 C.v.x. 36 Your words.. rob the Hibla J 


Bee^And leaue them Hony-lesse, . .and soundiwse too : For 
haue stolne their buzzing, Antony. 1663 Boyle 'Usef 
N<tU Phiios. I. ii. 49 They celebrate his praises 
though with a soundless voice. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian vi, She glided forward with soundless step. 1826 
Disraeli V, Grey v. xv, Once more the attentive ear listen- 
ing for the soundless breath. 1855 LvNCfi xoii. iL 

Soundless as chariots on the snow. 1883 Standard^ SepL 
5/6 'I’he soundless progress of the appajenilyanimaied car, 
b. In quasi-adv. use : Soundlessly. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama ^ Exile My Ups prayed 
soundless, to my.self. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie III! 
X. 14 The moment the sound of them had ceased, he darted 
soundless after him. 

2. In which no sound is heard ; still. 

18x6 Wordsw. Sonn, Liberty ii. xxxiv, 38 A soundless 
waste, a trackless vacancy 1 18x8 Milman Sainort-^ Vast 
Germany. .Deserts 4o .silence and the beasts of game Her 
long and soundless forests. x88i Macm. Mag, XLIV. 191 

She lingered in the soundless drawing-room long after the 

fire had gone out. 

3 . Of the ear; Hearing no sound, rare"^^, 

1890 Talmagf. From Manger to Throne 297 The world 

has never seen but one surgeon who could. .reconstruct the 
drum of a soundless ear. 

Hence Sou'udlessly adv., Sou’ndlessness. 

1837 Blackiu, Mag. XLI, 608 Insinuating its way into 
the bottom of her pocket, and ^soundlessly relieving it of 
the notes and .shillings. 1863 Whitney Gayivodhys xxvi, 
Skylie clapped her bands again,. soundlessly, xil^g llarpeds 
Mag, Dec. 117/2 Soundlessly you will tread thoseshadowy 
pavements. 1834 Fraser's Mag, X. 663 Then comes a sort 
of moonlight dimness, and a dulled *soundlessness. x88x H. 
James Portr, Lady xxxix, The soundlessness of her step. 
18^ Hinde Congo Arabs 77 The same monotony of colour 
and of soundlessness was above us as in the depths below. 

Sonndly (soiundli), adv. Also 5-6 sowiide- 
ly (e, 5 soundely. [f. Sound a. -h -ly i^.] 

1. a. In or with safety ; safely. Obs. exc. arch, 
c x-^00 Destr, Troy 1826 Antcnor..fast vppon foleferkyt 

to shippe , .. Sailit on soundly as hym selfe lyket. c 1440 York 
Myst, xxxii.358 5is, ccriis, wescball .^ue l^amefull soundely, 
x838 Stevenson Black Arrow ii. i. 100 ‘ How ye are to 
cross Till 1 know not'.. .‘I can swim,' returned Throg- 
morton. * 1 will come soundly, fear not.* 

b. In a sound or healthy manner, rare^^. 

16x1 CoTCR., Sainement, healthfully, soundly. 

c. Securely, closely, rare~^. 

1632 Lxthcow Trav. i. 4 Sweete Ambrosian Nectar, 
soundly wrapt In my lock'd closet, 

2. With reference to sleep, etc. : Deeply, pro- 
foundly; without disturbance or interruption. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6057 Sore men & s*eke [he made] 
soundly to rest, c 1400 Melayne 1524 Sowndely Jieuer sail 
l>ay .<:lepe. 1548 Elyot s.v. Somnus, 1 slepte more soundely 
then I was wont. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 150 They fleepe 
soundlyer in those two moneihs than nt any other tyme. 
ip8x A, Hall Iliad ix. 171 Where Phccnix doth alone 
right soundly slecpe, X624 Hevwood Guuaik, iv. 185 You 
watch the time whenheissoundliestarieepe. ^1717 Prior 
Epitaph II They soundly slept the Nightaway. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffb Myst. Udolpho xlv, * He sleeps soundly then,* 

I said the count. 1820 R. Pollok Course T. v, And all the 
winds slept soundly, 1847 C. Bronte Jane EyretC\,PiX 
once weaiy and content, 1 slept soon and soundly. 

3. In an ample, complete, or thorough manner; 
thoroughly, properly, to the full. 

1577 B. Gooce HeresbaclCs Hush. 11. (1586) 85 For that 
which is cut being greene and tender, dooth the sooner and 
the soundlier recoucr himselfe. 1581 A. Hall Iliad x. tS8 
These two so valiant Greeks, through toile who soundlyswet, 
XS97 A. M. tr. GuUlemeaiPs Fr, Chirurg. 7 b/2 'I'he peeces of 
bones beinge therein verye sowndclyc healed x6oa Mars* 
"lOHAnt.ffMel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 56 Flatter her soundly. 
2642-4 Vicars God in Mount (1844) 160 Ours played 
soundly from Gosport with our Ordnanc^ 2678 Bun^an 
Pilgr, I. 87 He was soundly bedabled with that kind of 
din. 2827 OKXLS\.zGerm. Rom. I. 161 The messengers had 
in the meantime been soundly galloped. 2829 Scott riwwtf 
of G. x.xxvi. Having disabled the emnon, and filled the 
German gunners .soundly drunk. 2^9 AUbutt's Syst. Med. 
Vlll. 843 'Ihe wound, aided by skin-grafting, heals over 
soundly. 

"b. With verbs of beating, striking, defeating, 
reproving, etc. ; Smartly, strongly, severely, 

(a) X596 Shaks. Taw. Shr. i. ii. 31 He bid me knocke 
him, & rap him soundly sir. 1599 — Hen. V, iv. vii. 136 
If 1 can see my Gloue in bis cappe,..l wil strike it out 
soundly. 16x3 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 483 The Prince 
caused him to beapprehended, and (being soundly whipped) 
to be banished. 2679 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 473 John 
Dryeden the poet.. was about 8 at night soundly cudgell'd 
by^ ihen. 1726 Swift iii, Thedwarfwassoundly 
whipped. 1847 C. Bronte yaue Eyre iv, She shook rnc most 
soundly, she boxed both my cars. 2868 Smith's Diet. Gr. 

Cf Rom. Biog. II. 10S6/2 Sallust the historian was soundly 
scourged by Milo. 

(b) 1647 Djcges Unlauf. Taking Arms § 2. 54 You need 
not doubt but your enemies wil be soundly worsted. 27x8 
Swift Left handed Letter ly So the French, when our 
generals soundly did pay ’em, Went triumphant to church, 
and sang stoutly Te Deum. 1851 Dickens Hist, Eng. i. 19 
He beat them twice; though not. so soundly. 2884 Daily 
News 2 Aug. 5/3 The Players were among the very' few 
teams which defeated them, and that soundly. 

(c) 2692 E. Walker tr. EpideUis' Mor. liv. Lecture him 
soundly for it. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss. * I gav it him 
soundly,’ i. c. I severely reprobated his conduct. 2863 
Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. viii. 200 She rates SirToby, 
and soundly, about bis late hours. 2885 Mnnck. Exam. 

27 Mar. 5/4 Lord Salisbury.. rated them soundly on the 
subject of their desertion of SirS. Norihcolc. 

c. Dearly, heavily, in respett of payment, etc." 
x6io Shaks. Temp, il iL 8r Hce shall pay for him that 
bath him, and that soundly. 2632 Lithgow Trav. l 38 
had payd soundly for his Leachcry-. 2642 Fuller Holy 
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^ Prof, S/. in, XXV. 232 Let them soundly suffer for it 
themselves. 1706 E. Ward WoocUn li^orld Diss» (ijoS^ 15 
Except he pay him soundly for a license. 

f 4. In accordance with the principles of true re- 
ligion ; wth sound or orthodox views. Obs, 

1574 Whitcift De/. Aunsw. i. 74 If we say th.at in those 
poyntes whiche we holde from them, that wee thinke sound- 
lyer than they doe, we are /eadie to proue it, 1581 R. 
UoADE in Con/. 11. (1584) N iij, Shall euery particular point 
of crrour in doctrine d^rlue a man of saluation, holding 
soundly y« foundation Christ? x6o8 Downame in Enr. 
Hist, Rev. (1909) Apr. 245 This Church of England. .did 
hold. .all substantial! points of diuinity as soundly as any 
church in the world. 1676 Hale Contcmpi, i. 171 These be 
some of those Principal Objects of that Faith that over- 
cometh the world, being soundly received, and digested. 
5. With sound judgement or good practical 
common-sense ; according to sound or well- 
founded principles ; without fallacy or error. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. xvi. § s Soundly to judge of a 
law. i6*x_T. Williamson’ tr. Gotdart's Whc Viet Hard 
Let posteriiie iudge more soundly then wee of what wee doe 
want, j 668 Dave.vant Man's i/u ^taster 1. 1, 1 never found 
myself so much inclin’d to reasoning, and, if you please, 
let’s consult soundly. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy x, More learned 
than soundly wise. 1838 Stanley Life Arnold 11. ix. 146 
The power of seeing truth and judging soundly. 1875 E. 
White Life in Christ 11. xiii. (1878) 152 From this it may 
be soundly inferred that the belief, .was of primeval anti- 
quity. x8^ Law Rep. 13 Q. B. D. 448 The dLcrction of the 
learned judge was soundly exercised with reference to the 
question. 

SOTtndneSS (sau-ndnes). [f. SovKV a.] 

1. The quality or state of being sound or free from 
disease ; sound or heaithy condition ; heaithiness. 

^ 139C Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. vi, vL (Bodl. MS.), Puella 
Is a name of age, of soundenes without wem, and also of 
honestee. XS7X Golding Calvin on Ps. xli. 13 Soundnesse 
may be referred too the body as to the mynd in this wyse. 
160X Shaks. AlVs Well 1. li. 24, 1 would I had that cor- 
porall soundnesse now. ax6xo Healey Cebes (16x6) 134 
The Physician .. corroborates the >atals; and finally con- 
firxnetb the body in perfect soundnesse. xyox Stanhope 
An^tsti^'s Medit. ii. xviii. (1720) 167 There shall be in us 
all imaginable Soundness and Vigour, without any sort of 
Disease or Decay. X768 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. it. 322 Though 
a man would wish in the first place to enjoy vigour of limbs 
and soundness of constitution. 1830 ^ Knox Biciard's 
Anat, 372 These tissues resemble the tissues of the human 
body in a state of soundness. x866 J. G. JMurphv Coinm.^ 
£xod. xix. 9 The hand changed from soundness to leprosy 
and again to soundness. 

1^43 Milton Divorce Introd., Wks. 1831 IV. 3 A 
certain big face of pretended learning, mistaken.. for the 
wholsomehabit of soundnesse and good constitution. 

b, -Of the mind, etc, : (see Sound a. a b). 

XS48 Elyot, Sanitast beIth,.«soundenesse of memorte. 
x6oa J. Davies (H eref.)il///^;«/« ModttmViVs,. (Grosart)I. 
15/t The Soule can not her soundnesse more bewray, Then 
when she doth Temptations strong resist. x6^^ J. Seog* 
WICK {titU)x The Bearing and Burden of the Spirit, wherein 
the Sicknesse and Soundnesse of the Mans Spirit is opened. 
1678 {title)t llie Temperate Man or the Right Way of Pre. 
serving Life and Heakbi together with Soundness of the 
Senses, J udgment, and Memory unto extream Old Age. x8x8 
Cruise Digest Ced. 2) V. 537 Conclusive evidence of the 
capacity of such vouchee, as to the soundness of bis mind. 
x85o Posey Min. Proph, 36 The minds of the wicked.. lose 
their soundness as it were without knowing it. 

o. P'irmness, solidity; freedom from weakness, 
defect, or damage ; goodness of condition or re- 
pair. Also fig. 

1548 Elyot, .S’fj/xcf/Vrtj,. .soundenesse. 1565 Cooper Thes. 
s.v. Firiniias, The hardenes or soundeness of the matter, 
1663 S. Patrick Parab, Pilgrim (1687) 414 He considers 
not that a crazy state of things cannot n: so soon amended 
and restored to entire soundness, 1685 Baxter 
N, T. \ John ii. 5-6 It is they that keep his Word, in whom 
the Lovq of God doth shew its soundness and perfection. 
i82J7 Faraday Chem. Manip, xviiL (1842) 484 That rigidity 
which was so dangerous to the apparatus and fatal to its 
soundness. 1839 Act 22-23 Viet. c. 66 § 13 The (gas] 
Meter shall be tested for Soundness or Leakage only. 1875 
Massing Mission H. Ghost xli. 332 If you., saw before you 
a bridge the soundness of which was doubtful. 

2. Orthodoxy in respect of religious belief, poli- 
tical views, or other opinions. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 91 Persons., whose 
soundnesse in religion.. they are not xgnorant of. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrows in. § 30. 236 Caase is given for their 
prayers to be suspected in regard of the soundnesse of 
them. 1682 Sec. Plea for Nonconf. 2 The Worthiness of 
their Persons,.. Soundnessof their Faith, Exemplary Morals. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 10 Mar. 1687, The Church of England, 
wha;e doctrine for ^thoUc and soundness he preferr’d to 
all the Communities., of Christians in the world. 1872 De 
Vere Avuricajiisms 266 Often it is not enough to ascertain 
the soundness of the candidate. 

3 . The quality or fact of being in harmony with 
solid or well-established principles or facts : a. 
Of jndgement, reasoning, etc. 

a x6oo Hooker Eecles. Pol. (J.), It may stand then very 
well with strength and soundness of reason, even thus to 
answer. 1631 Gouge Go^s Arrgws v,_§ 6. 4x6 Soundnesse 
of judgement, Sharpenesse of wit, Quicknesse of conceit. 
X782 Miss Burney Cecilia\. iv. The soundnessof her judg- 
ment had hitherto guarded her both from error and blani^ 
*799 J- Robebtsos Agric. Perth 552 They hai^ a so^d- 
ness of understanding equal to the ta.sk. x8i8 Scott NrU 
Midi. xxxiVjThe soundness of thinking which she had di^ 
played in conversation. x83s Manck. Exam. x8 Feb. 3/2 
In critical soundness and penetration, he is infinitely superior 
to Johnson. 

D. Of views, acts, principles, etc. 

X739 W“atekla.nd Sacram. Pt, Eucharist ExpL x8, I will 


not answer for the Acuteness, much less for the Soundness 
of his Distinction. X83* Hr. Martikeao Ella of Gar. vii. 
OX, 1 always doubt the soundness of a plea which is urged 
in such ahuny. ^ 1837 P. Keith Boi. Lex. 273 The sound- 
ness of the principle on which the Linnman nomenclature is 
founded, x^s Law Times LXXIX. 131/2 The soundness 
of this decision seems to us beyond doubt. 

4. Thoroughness, completeness. 

*853 Lynch^ Lett. Scattered (1872! 357 If he wait long 
enough, he will be flogged with mo<t efficient soundness. 

SoTUia-post. Sound + Post / 3 . 1 J A 
small peg of wood fixed beneath the bridge of a 
violin or similar instrument, serving as a support 
for the belly and as a connecting part between this 
and the back. 

(XS92 Shaks. ff Jul. iv. v. X38 What say you, lames 
Sound-Post?] X687 MxicE Gt. Fr. Diet. s.v. Ame^ The 
sound-posts that stand up within the body of a musical 
Instrument. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy xv. The bridge 
IS a mile too high, and the sound-post absolutely down. X833 
r. Fardely tr. Otto's Treat, Violin 4 The belly, the bass 
bar, the sound post, and the six blocks, [are] of Tyrolese 
dcal.^ X848 J. Bishop tr. Otto's Violin (1875) 78 The chief 
function of the sound-post is to render normal the vibra- 
tions of the back and bellj'. x8^ Haweis My Musical 
Life I. p5 'I’be sound-post— i. e. the ]ittle peg which bears 
the strain on the belly and back. 

Soiindrie, obs. form of Sokdbt. 

Sotme, obs. var. Son, Soon, Sound sb. and v. 
Soap (s//p), sb. Also 7-8 fioupe, soop. [ad. 
F. soupe (OF. also soztppe, sopeS sop, broth, = Prov., 
Sp., Pg. sopa (It. zuppd) : see Sop jAl Hence also 
WFlem. socpCj sottpe, Du. soep. The relationship 
of other Teut. forms is less clear : cf. MHG. 
(G. and Da.) suppe with OHG. sopka, soffa (MFIG. 
sophe)y MLG. sope^ soppe (LG. soppe\ Sw. and 
Norw. soppa)y MDu. sopy zap (Du. and Fris. sofi).'] 
L A liquid food prepared by boiling, usually 
consisting of an extract of meat with other in- 
gredients and seasoning. 

Freq. with defining wor^, as fskt giblety graxyy harCy 
oxdatl, pea, turtle soup ; deary thick soup % ®tc. 

a. x6s3 Urquhart Rabelass i.\i. Then made they ready 
store of Carbonadoes.. and good fat soupes or brewis with 
sippets, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiy, Soupe, Broth, 
Porridge- 17x6 Gay Trivia iiL 204 And in the Soupe the 
slimy Snail is drown’d. 

p. X687 MrtcE Gt. Fr. Diet, i, pottage, or soop. 

x688 Holme Armoury iii. 8^/2 Soops, a kind of sweet 
pleasant Broth, made rich with Fruit and Spices, xfipz 
Sai)^ agst. ike^ French 16 With Dishes which few Man- 
kind knew beside; With Soops and Fricastes, Ragou’s, 
Pottage. X73q Swift Panegyrick on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 

1. 142 Instead of wholsome bread and cheese, To dre^5 their 
soops and fricassees. 1760-72 tr. fuan ^ Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) I, 78 To make it an ingredient in their soop. 

y. X677 Mrtce Fr. Diet. 11, Soup, or French pottage. 
1729 Swift Direct, Serv. (1745) 20 Let the Cook daub 
the Back of his new Livery; or when he ingoing up with a 
Dish of Soup, let her follow him softly with a Ladle-full. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 19 r 8 He. .has only time to taste 
the soup. X807 Med. yml. XVII. 220 The patient, .indi- 
cated a desire for a Utile soup, of which he got over a few 
spoonfuls, 1837 P. Keith Dot. Lex. 181 The Truffle is 
much esteemed for the rich and delicate flavour which it 
imparts to soups and sauces. 1839 Habits of Gd. Society 
xi. 310 A light soup is better than a thick one, which clogs 
the appetite. 

fg, 1859 Lever Dav. Dunn xlvi, Cranberry must have 
got his soup pretty hot, for'hc has come abroad. 

2. colloq. or slang, a. Briefs for prosecutions 
given to members of the Bar at Quarter Sessions 
or other courts ; the fees attaching to such briefs. 
Also in pi, 

x8s6 Law TV/w^xXXVIL 122 But will soup so ladl^out, 
to use the well-known phrase, support a barrister in the 
criminal courts? 1889 B. C. Robinson Bench ^ Bartto 
The brief consisted merely of the depositions, and the im- 
portant honorarium attached to it was called ’ soup x8pz 
Pall Mall G, 17 Sept. 5/2 A crowd of unemployed barris- 
ters.., waiting to secure these [briefs] w’hich are known in 
Bar slang as ‘soups *. 

atirib. 1894 Daily Tel. 23 Nov, 5/4 The great *soup* 
question is again agitating the minds of barristers at the 
Old Bailey, 

b. In the soupy in a difficulty- U.S, 

1889 Lisbon (Dakota) Stara^ Apr. 4/2 After collecting a 

deal of money, the scoundrels suddenly left toivn, leav- 
ing many persons in the soup. 1898 Pall Mali Mag. Nov. 
420 Of course he knows we’re In the soup — beastly ill luck. 

c. In miscellaneous uses : (see quots.). 

1891 Cent. Diet., SouPy a kind of picnic in which a great 

pot of soup is the principal feature, xpox Scotsman 6 Nov. 
10/6 Then the * soup * [ - fog] begins to get thick. Parricles 
of smoke. .remain suspended, Strand XXX. 


702/1 ITiat's got enough soup [ = nitro-glj'cerineJ in it to 
blow the whole court-house Into the sky. 19x1 IVebstefs 
Diet., Soup, any material injected into a horse wth a view 
to changing its speed or temperament. 

3. atlrib.y chiefly with names of utensils, as 
sotip-bowly "dish, -kettle, -ladlCy etc. 

1838 T. W'. Atkinson Oriental fr tVest. Siberia iii. 4 x 
Take my broth with my two friends from the same *soup- 
bowl I could noL xySS Gentl. Mag. XXV. 4x6 Vessels Ime 
■*soup.dishes, supported on three feet. 1852 *1 hackeray Es. 
f/iond si. XU, The poor devils had even fled without their 
‘'soup-kettles. 17x6 LondGaz. No. 5437/4. 18 Forks,a *Sooi> 
Ladle. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, Plato Wks. (^hn) I. 
295 Drawing all his illustrations. .from pitchers 
ladles. 1827 Fapjujay Chem. Meutip. xiL (1842) 276 ^he 
litmus solution should be poured into a dish or •soup-plate. - 
X900 Daily Netos s June 6/7 Some thirty years ago, when 
soup-plate bonnets and round-brimmed hats were in vogue. 


1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. i. vil xi, An enormous tricolor: large 
^ a soup-platter, or sun-flower. 1B66 Lady St.-Clair- 
Lrskxne Dainty Dishes (ed. 2) s Put into a *soup-pot 
t\velve lbs., .of ^ef. 1705 Lend. Gas. No. 4x65/3, 5 *Soop 
bpoons. 1840 ' 1 . E.TBO\.ixstE Summer in Bnttany I.zqZ 
An immense *soup.tureen full of boiled milk. 

b. In combination with other sbs., as sotip-and- 
blanket, soup and-bullyy soup-andpatty, 

1829 Syd. Smith Let. in Lady Holland Memoir (1855) 
II. 299 He had not his usual soup-and-pattie look. ' 1862 
Dickens Somebody's Luggage 26 She’d have no more 
chance again the ice, than a ebaney cup again a soup-and- 
baJly tin. rpoo IVestni. Gas. 26 Sept. 8/r Making ground 
with his electors through the medium of the ‘soup and 
blanket brigade 

4:. Special combs., as soup-houBe, soup- 
kiteben, an establishment for preparing soup and 
it to the poor or unemployed, either 
free or at a very low charge ; soup-meat, meat 
used for making soup; soup-shop, {a) a shop 
where soup is distributed free ; {b) a house where 
burglars dispose of silver and gold plate ; soup- 
stock, stock used in making soup; soup-ticket, 
a ticket given to poor people enabling them to 
receive soup from a soup-kitchen. 

x86z Clincton Frank O'Donnell 196 These various sums 
. . were spent . . in building*Soup-houses, and erecting boilers, 
1851 hlAYHEw/ln/irf. Lab. II. 259/1 The National Philan- 
thropic Association, with its eleemosynary ‘•soup-kitchens, 
&c. X84X Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diam. ix, Tell her on 
no account to pay more than, .43r/. lor *soup-meat. 1817 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIl. 83 Reduced to such a state as 
to be fed at *Soup Shops by Subscription ! X854 London 
Jrnl. XIX. 322 By the term soup-shops, the soever meant 
those convenient bouses where burglars and thieves dispose 
of any silver or gold plate which may fall into their bands. 
In such establishments the melting-pots are always kept 
ready, xB6i Dickens Gt Expect, xxxiii, The air of this 
chamber, in its strong combination of stable with ‘•soup- 
stock. 1841 Markvat Poacher xii, They look like ‘•soup- 
tickets. X870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 300 
This soup-ticket to a ladleful of fame. 

Soup, obs. or dial, variant of Sup sb. 

Soup (swp), V. [f. Soup sb."] trans. To provide 
with soup. Hence Sou'ping ppl. a. (cf. Soupes). 

1857 Readb Box Tunnel in Scrap-Bk. (1906) Mar, 133 
He banded them out— he souped them — he tough-chickened 
them. xBpx Daily News so Jan. 6/4 llie hyTiocritical cry 
raised by a gang of souping parsons. 1902 Edin. Rev. 
July X35 Luke found himself accused of countenancing the 
* souping * proselytiser. 

Soup, obs. variant of Sop v.y S^YO 0 p v. 

11 Souppon (sttpsoa). [F., repr. OF. sottfcfon, 
souspe^on pop.L. suspcction-, suspeclio for sus- 
picio Suspicion si.'] A suspicion, a snggestion, a 
very small quantity or slight trace, ^something. 

X766 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) V. x6 Wesley is a lean 
elderly man, fresh-coloured, his hair smoothly combed, but 
with a sotipjon of curl at the ends. 1838 MissMaitlako 
Let. Madras (1843) 235 We arc now writing dialogues for 
the natives.. on different subjects, just to giverbeaa 

of sense. 1849 [Eastwick] Dry Leaves 170 Any one 
who has the smallest soup^on of justice in his composition. 
1B84 Sir H. Hawkins \nLaw 7 'imes Rep.L. 8x4/1 Nob^y 
would suppose there 'W’as even a soupfon of a gambling 
character about the establishment. 

Soupe, obs. form of Sup v?- and v.^ Soupen, 
obs. pa. pple. Sup v."^ Souper, obs. t Suppee. 
SoupGr (sff’pai). [f. Soup or 5/.] 

1. In Ireland, a Protestant cler^man seeking to 
make proselytes by means of dispensing soup in 
charity. Also altrib. 

x86r Clincton Frank O' Donnell soi On thisaccount they 
were called souper-schoolsand their ministers soupers. X&90 
Cath. Nezvs 29 Nov. 3/4 Our readers are no doubt aware 
of the usual falsehoods employed by Soupers for this purpose. 

2. One converted to Protestantism by the receipt 
of soup or other charity. 

1871 F ROUDE Short Stud. II, 369 In a village below the 
lake is a congregation of Soupers— Protestant converts. 
1896 Daily Neivs 20 Jan. 6/4 They cannot believe in any 
Catholic honestly becoming a Protestant. Theconvert must 
be a souper. 

Hence Sou’perinff, Sott-perism 
x86i E. G. K. BROV.'KE,ri#m. Tract. Movent, (ed. 3) 241 
Who has lately.. distinguished himself as a partizan of 
* Souperism * at BelmulleL 1896 Cath. News 18 Jan. 4/5 He 
has thought of Irish Church /missions and believes that the 
system of soupering is carried on at Barmouth. 

Sou-pi^, V. [f- Soup sb.'} trans. To convert 
into soup. 

1831 Trelawny VoungerSonii, I px^ed on, ordc> 

ing him in-itantly to come on board, or the Maratti would 
soupify him. 

11 Soupii, variant of Sopie. . 

1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting vL 163 There 
Jots of visitors every day, and a soupu, or a glass oi cape 
brandy, for every one. , c \ 

Soupil(l, obs. varr. Supple. Soupit (obs. be.; . 
see So-n-p v. Souple, Sc. and , 

IlSouple. [F. sM/p/s SvrrJ.i: a.] A ftbnc made 
of silk wliichhas been freed from gum bya simple 

less, souplcss, poncbless. 
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Soup maigre (si7p,ni«i'g3i). [ad. F. so»pe 
maigre : see Soup sh. and Maigee a.J Thin soup, 
made chiefly from vegetables or fish. 

1754 Connoissatr No. 19 f 9 But what, alas ! are the weak 
endeavours of a few to oppose thedaily inroads of fricassees 
and soup maigres? 17^ Miss M. Townshend in Jes.se 
.SV/ivj'/i 4'C<?;t^ew/.(i843)II. 52 Ifyou could persuade them of 
the wholesomeness of soii^ viaigrc and barley bread, it might 
be of great use to them. 1806 A. Hunter Citlina (ed. 3) 67 
bad effects may in a great measure be taken off by a 
dinner of mutton broth, or soup maigre, on the following 
day. 1840 J. B. ^^Ks^Mt^Kcordistan I.xv. 366Asortofjf>;(^ 
maigre is poured upon it. 

attrib, 1779 Warner in Jesse Selivyn 4- Coiitemf>. (1844) 
IV. 30 Such a number of pinch»belhed, ^Voebego^e, skin- 
and-grief, lanlhom-jawed, soup-maigre subjects. 1794 Wol- 
COT {P. Pindar) Lottsiad r. Wks. I. 210, I hate each pale 
soupc maigre 1x8x2 soup-maigre] thief 
So Soup-zneagre. Now rare or Obs. 

1737 Fielding Miser mu iii, Let there be two great dishes 
of soup-meagre, a good large suet pudding, ..and a dish of 
artichokes. 1799 in spirit Public ymls. III. 322 Soup- 
meagre in the van, and snuff ; roast-beef behind. X833 Sands 
Poems 53 (E. D. D.), Soup-meagre, kickshaws, or plain 
calfs-foot jelly. 1842 Barham Ingot, Leg, Ser, 11, Lay St, 
Cuthberif Here was Morbleu (a Frenchdevil) supping soup- 
meagre. 

Souppar, -e'r, obs. forms of Sdppeb. 

Soupy (s77'pi), a, [f. Soop Like soup; 
having the appearance or consistency of soup. 

1872 Jean Incelow Oj^ Skelligs xxv, We had a very 
thick fog. -directly after the thunderstorm-~a soupy fog. 
1888 Jacobi Printers' Pocab, 128 Soupy^ a term of dis- 
paragement applied to thin or poor ink. x8po Temple Bar 
Aug. 449 Sybilla is eating or drinking something of a soupy 
nature. 1895 Meredith Amazing Marr. xxxviii, Stir us to 
the depths, it will be found that we are poor soupy stuff. 

Sour (saa»i), a, and sb.^ Forms: 1-4 sur (5 
stir-), 3-4 sure, 4-8 a cure (4zoure),4-sour; 4-8 
sowr(e, sower (5 aowyr, 7shoowre), 9 .S^.soor. 
[Common Teut. : OE. Ji/r,— OFris. stir (mod. 
Fris. stir, stir), MDu. stiur, suer, soer(Da, smtr), 

OS. (MLG., LG.), OHG. (MHG.) stlr(G, sauer% 
ON. stirr (Norw,, Sw., Da. sur), related to Lett. 
stirs bitter, saltish, unpleasant, Lith. suras saltish, 
OSlav, syr/i (Russ, ctipon) moist, raw (Russ. 
cypoBLin raw, coarse) : the ultimate origin is un- 
certain, The Germanic word is the source of F. 
sur (i2th cent.), whence surelle Sokrel sb,^ 

^ The leading senses of the English word are also prominent 
in most of the cognate languages.] 

A. adj, 1 , 1 . Having a tart or acid taste, such 
as that which is characteristic of unripe fruits and 
vinegar. Also said of taste, (Opposed to sweet, 
and distinguished from bitter^ 
ciooo Sax, Leeckd, It. 132 S^nim sume sppel..& le^e 
on. Ibid, HI. 2x2 Winbenan sure geseon, sace s^tacnao. 
CX175 Lamb, Horn, 129 pet Set weter of cgypte wes liSe 
and swele l>an folce of Israel Jie wes sur and bitere..J>on 
monnen of ban londe. <1x3x0 in Wright Lyric P, xlii. 
XT4 Ase fele sytbe..As sterres beth in welkne, ant grases 
sour ant suete. 1340 Ayenb, 82 More hi uynt smak 
in ane zoure epple panne ine ane huetene Iboue. X377 
Lakgl. P. pi. B. xvl 72 panne bereth pe croppe kynde 
fruity.. swetc with-oute swellyng, soure worth it neuere. 
CX460 Promp, Parv. (Winch.), Eggyde, as teth ffor sowr 
firute. 1484 Caxton Fables of j^sop iv, i, [I'he fox] 
sayd these raysyns ben sowre. a 1529 Skelton P,Spitrotve 
82 The smokes sowre Of Proserpinas bowre. 1558 Bp. 
Watson Sev. Sacram. xi. 64 They also dyd eate the lambe 
with wj’lde and sowre iettes. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacICs 
Hush, IL (xs86) 57 The ^v>•lde sortes are both sowrer in 
taste, and smaller in leafe. x6i2 Woodall^ Mate 

Wks. (1653) 306 Add some few drops of oyl Vitriol, to make 
it some what sower in tast. x666 Bovi.e Orig. Forms tjr 
Qual. 314 Each of them far more salt then Bnne, or more 
sowr then the strongest Vinegar. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. xi, 
305 The woods produced sweet and sower oranges. 1799 
W.Tooke Pieiu Russian Fmp.l.iZ^ Of proper sour waters 
which are applied to medicinal purposes. xSxx A. T. 
Thomson Lend. Disp. (1818) 423 lliese are substances which 
have a sour taste. X836-4X Brande Client, (ed. 5) 370 
Chloric acid is a sour liquid. 

b. transf. Producing tart or acid fruit. 

<zxooa in Birch Cariul, Sax, I. 229 A dune on stream of 
&i suran ap$Idran. ' 1393 Lancl. P, Pt. C. xi. 207 Shal 
neuere good appel porw no sotel science on sour stock 
growe. 1560 PiLKiNCTON Expos. Aggeus (1562) 297 The 
soure Crabtree makes the crabbes bitter, and not thecrabbes 
make the tree evj’ll. X687 (see next (^)]. 

c. 'In figurative or allusive uses ; freq. in con- 
nexion with sauce (cf. Sauce sb. i b). 

(a) 1377 Lancl. P. PI, B. xiii. 43 Ac her sauce Avas ouer 
soure & vnsauourely grounde, In a morter,.of many bitter 
peyne. 2500-20 Du.s’bar Poems IrviL 19 Off quhais sub- 
chettis sour is the sals. <2x548 Hall Chron,, Edw, IP, 20 
These soure sauces he tasted as a penaunce for hL wanton 
liuyng. 1625 Peeke Three to One Cj, Thus farre, my 
Voyage for Oranges sped well, but in the end, prooued 
sower Sawee to me. <ti66o Centemp. Hist, Irel. (Ir. 
Ardlical. Soc.) 11. 42 Witty speeches loose iheire rellLsh 
when they are ouerseasoned with the sowtc sa'Vce of repre- 
hension. 1687 MxtcE Gt, Fr. Did, ii. s.v. S^ojeef, He has 
given me sweet ^leat, but sowr Sauce, (Prov.). ^ 

(^) 14x5 Hoccleve Sir J. Oldcastle 292 Thogb it sceme 
sour To the taast of your dctesxable errour. 2525 Txndale 
Expos, (Parker Soc.) 234 Nothing Is so sweet that they 
make not sour with their traditions. cx62S Daventort A' 
John f( Matilda ni. ii, The sower sweetnes^ of a deluded 
minute. <t 2652 J. Smith Set, Disc, 1. 15 Their doctrines 
may taste too sour of the cask they come through. 2687 
IkliECE Gt, Fr, Diet, ix, To be lied to the sowr Apple-tree, 


for to have an ill Husband. X720 Ramsav Wealth 1A2 If 
not, fox-like, I’ll . , ca* your hundred thousand a sour plum. 
272X KELLy tTc. Prenj, 186 It Is a soure Reek, where the 
good Wife dings the good Man. 2785 Burns 77£'<r Herds v, 
Nae poisoned sour Arminian stank He let them taste. 

2 . Rendered acid by fermentation or similar 
processes ; fermented ; affected or spoiled in this 
way by being kept or exposed too long, 

cxooo Sax, Leechd, II, 34 Jenim J>a readan hofan, aw^d 
on surum swatum ohl>e on surum ealaS. cxooo <ElfriC 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilckcr 120 Oxygala, sur meolc. 2390 
Gower Con/, I. 167 And thus of that thex brewe soure I 
drinkeswete. ci4asA«jf. Roc. in Wr.-Wulcker 659 5‘crx«ci<r 
acerba, sowre ale, c 2440 Provip, Parv, epBfz Sowre, as 
diO\ve:, /ermentatus, CX480 Henryson Test, Cres, 441 For 
waillit Wyne and Meitis thou had tho, Tak mowUt Breid, 
Peirrie, and Ceder sour. 1508 Dunbar Poems v, 30 To get 
hirane’fresche drink, he aill of hevin wes sour. 2562 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst, iv.xviii. (1634) 7x3 As with leaven 
scattered among it, the whole luinpe of dough waxeth 
.sower. 2669 Boyle Contn, Neio Exp, 11. (1682; 168 This 
Experiment seems to teach us, that Liquors may grow 
sowre, though no spirits have evaporated from them. 2692 
Ray.A.C. Words {ed.,2) lyj Sowermtilkf'BixitQV-mWk, Sower 
from its long standing. 1764 Ann. Reg, ir. 11 TTiey throw 
the fresh caviar into it, and leave it there to grow sour. 
1826 Art 0/ Brewing (ed. 2) 32 It cannot recover itself, but 
remains sickly, and becomes sour. 2884 Girls Own Paper 
4 Oct, 4/2 The great duty ..of the girls, .in Mongolia is to 
milk the cattle.. and workup the milk into..sour-cheese, 
butter, and whisky. 

Comb, 2661 Extr, Rec, Gtasgenv (Burgh Rees.) 465 The 
sour milk mercat, quhtlk is now keeped at the croce. 

b. fig. or in fig. context. 

a 1240 Hampole Psalter Prol., O wondirful suetnes, he 
whilk waxis noght soure thurgh corupciouns of his warld. 
2622 Bible Hosea iv. 18 Ephraim is ioyned to idoles:.. 
Their drinkc is sowre. 1642 (see Leaven sh, 2 a). x686 tr, 
Lemerf s Course Chem, (ed. 2) Ep. Ded., The sowre Leaven 
of Intestine Rebellion. 2799 (see Leaven sb, 2 a]. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev, ii. iv. ii, General Dumouriez..hnds all 
in sour heat of darkness. 

c. Of smell. Also^/^. 

CX340 Hampole Pr, Conse, 657 Of herbes and tres comes 
swete savour, And of h® comes wlatsome stynk, and sour, 
2530 pALSGR. 325/1 Sower of smellyng, sui’, 2843 Sir C. 
Scudamore Med. Pisit Grafenberg 48 A strong sour smell, 
like mellow apples. AUbutt*sSysi, Med, III. i20fthe 
sour smell about rheumatic patients there can be no doubt. 

d. Of breath, eructations, etc. 

1578 LtTE Dodoens 239 The wambling of the stomacke, 
and the sower belkes whiche come from the same. 2591 
Shaics. Two Genii, ni. i. 331 That makes amends for her 
soure breath. 2607 (? Brewer] Lingua iv. iv. Sweet oint- 
ment for sowre teeth. 1610 Fletcher, etc. KnU Malta iii. 
ii, Whose husband Tax'd for his sowre breath by his enemy, 
Condemn’d his wife, for not acquainting him With ms 
infirmity- 

3 . a- Of land, etc. ; Cold and wet ; uncongenial 
through retaining stagnant moisture, 

X532 Hervet tr, JKenpphods Treat, Househ. (1768) 76 
What remedy is there, if the i^ounde be to weete to sowe 
in it, or to soure to set trees in it ? 2573 Tusser Husb, 
(1878) 84 Some breaking vp laie soweth otes to begin, to 
suck out the moisture so sower therein. 2605 Sylvester Du 
BartaS 11. iii- x. Pocation \oj Like some rare Fruit-Tree 
over-topt with spigbt Of Bner.s and Bushes which it sore 
oppres<e With the sowr shadow of their thorny iresse. 1677 
Plot Ox/ordsh. 241 There Ls another .sort of ground in this 
County which they call Sour-land. 2707 Mortimer Husb. 
63 In Oxfor^hire.. they give their sour Land a tilt, accord- 
ing to the State and Condition of their Lands. 1759 Mills 
tr. Dnhamels Husb, \, viii. (1762) 45 ITie ground under- 
neath must be of a most cold and sour nature. 2815 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art II, 613 Salt.. sweetens sour 
pastures, 2858 Glen.ny Everyday Bk. 189/2 The sour soil 
that they have been growing in. 1897 Mary Kingsley fP. 
Africa 641 Other vast tracts of it are miserably poor sour, 
sandy clay. 

fg, 2638 Sanderson Serm. (1681) 109 The heart of ma . 
is a sowre piece of clay. 

' irausf, 2859 Meredith R, Fmerel il. In a countrj» of sour 
pools, yellow brooks, rank pasturage, desolate heath. 

b. Of pasture : Having a harsh, unpleasant 
taste ; coarse, rank. Now dial. 

1654 in Perney Mem. (1007) I. 535 The grass must be 
mown if it be loo sour and long for them. 1673 Ray youm. 
Low Co. 248 The very Grass which grows under the Trees 
is sowr and crude. i8*8 Carr Craven Gloss., Sour, coarse, 
harsh, applied. to grass, which grows on wet land. xSSx 
Evans Leicestersh. Words, Sour,,,^ applied to herbage, 
rank and bitter. 

- c. Of wood, etc. : Green. Now local. 

Raif Coil^car g\o Sail neuer of sa sour ane brand 
ane bricht f^e be brocht. 2866 Brocden Proz\ Lines., 
Sour, green. The hay b too sour to lead. 

IL 4 . Extremely distasteful or disagreeable; 
bitter, unpleasant. 

C1200 OiuiiN 15208 Forx pine iss sur & bitehh wi|7h,& 
civennkchh erblij kinde. <x 2*50 Owl tjr Hight. 8^ him 
bco sur er was swete, yar to ich helpe, god nit wot. 
c 13x5 Shoreham IV. 422 And her-by hou m>3t, man, j’-seo 
hou here endc hys sour. 1377 Lancu P, Pi. B. xi. 250 A\ 
though it be soure to suffre, here cometh swete after. Ibid, 
XX, 46, 1 mote nede abyde, And suflre sorwes ful sowre hat 
shal to ioye toumc. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. (Pcrc>' 
Soc.) 148 To hav’c release of your great payncs soiver. 2576 
pETTtE Petite Pal/aceix^) I. 45Thb life hath been most 
loaihsome and sourvnio me. 2630 R, yphnson's Kingd, ^ 
Comvnv. 439 These prosperous itcginnings brought forth 
sowre tndL 2652 Hobbes n. xxv. 133 When they 

are for Execution of soure labour. 1701 Colijer M. Aurel, 
(X726) 302 If so, be has given himself a sour box on the ear. 
2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, 11. iii. i, Tlmt sweet Federation w'as 
of last year; ibb sour Divulsion b the selfsame substance, 
2870 Emerson Soc, ^ SoliU \Vks. (Bohn) HI. 3 Michael 
Angelo had a sad, sour time of it. 


6 . Having a harsh, morose, or peevish dbposi. 
tion; sullen, austere; gloomy, discontented, em- 
bittered. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 114 Grucchunge of bitter & of sur heorte. 
2530 Palscr. 325/1 Sower, cursed or shrewde as a woman 
; IS that lowreth, malp'acicux, 2592 Fleming Contn. of 
[ Holituhed III. 2360 The one of nature affable, the oiher 
I altogither sowre. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Ephes. iv. 30 
! 2 And art thou grieved. .When 1 am sowre, And crosse thy 
! love? 2663 S. Patrick Parah. Pilgrim (1687) 478 Do not 
follow your Saviour with a sowre heart, dejected looks, and 
fain wings. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 89 f 8 Don’t think me 
a sour Man, for I love Conversation and my Friends. 2779 
Mirror No. 61, It b not the melancholy of a sour, unsocial 
: being. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 11. vi. lii, Men’s humour is 
of the sourest. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 172 His 
temper was sour, arrogant, and impatient of opposition. 
1874 Mahaffy Soc, Life Greece iii. 65 We might almost 
imagine that some sour Attic editor had expunged theadvice. 

absol, 1872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus xxvii, 6 But dull water, 
avaunt... Seek the sour, the solemn I 

b. Const, upon (a person), rare~'^. 

X62X-3X Laud Serm, (1847) 179 ‘Keep unity,* then, and be 
sour, .upon any that shall endeavour to break it. 

6 , Displaying, expressing, or implying displea- 
sure or discontent; peevish, cross : a. Of looks, etc. 

c 2^0 Atph, Tales 1 With a sowr cowntenance and a fro- 
wardiuke. 1530 Palsgr. 225/2 Glumme, a sower loke. 25^ 
Marston Sco, Pillanie iii. ix. 217 Grim-fac’t Reproofe,., 
Bend thy sower hrowes in my tart pocsit. 1642 Fuller 
Holy if Prof, State iv. xix. 339 His little eyes can cost a 
soure glance. 2720 Hearne Collect, (O.H.S.) VII, x86 He 
..from his sower Looks is commonly called Vinegar Jones. 
2750 Gray Long Story 106 Sour visages, enough to scare ye. 
2807 J. Barlow Coluntb, i. 203 Dissembling friends. .Now 
pass my cell with smiles of sour disdain. 2833 Ht. Mar- 
tfneau Brooke Farm iii, 29 'I’he sour looks with which the 
strangers were regarded, 2869 Tozcr Highl, Turkey II. ‘ 
73 A woman with a sour countenance but rather handsome 
features. 

b. Of words, discourse, opinions, etc. 

<2 2557 Mrs. M, Basset tr. More's Treat, Passion M.'s 
Wks. 1384/x With sweete and sower wordes to laboure,.to 
make good men of badde. 2594 J. Dickenson Arishas 
(1878) 28 To shield me.. from the sowre censures of the 
ouer-curious Moralists of our age. 26x4 Raleigh Hist, 
World ML (1634) 8x Nicias and his companions had a sowtc 
message to deliver at Sparta. 2663 j. Sfencek Prodigies 
(1665) 17 That Historian, whom weshall easily perceive not 
more leavened in mind or writing with th'is kind of sowrer 
Superstition. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 54 P i He said a 
sour Thing to Laura at Dinner the other Day; upon which 
she burst into 'I'ears. 2762 Husie Hist. Eng. lx, (x8o6) IV. 
513 The fanaticism which prevailed, being so full of sour 
and angry principles. 2852 HELts Comp. Solit. iiu 31 In 
delivering a sourdbeourse on the wickedness of the others. 
2872 Morley Crit, Mise,, Carlyle 235 A system which has 
raised monstrous floods of sour cant round about us. 

0 . Of actions. 

2659 T. Pecks tr. Owen's Epigr, xiii, Sowre b the exit. , 
of the salacious Cyprian Emperess. 2697 DRYOEN^««rf 
XII. xo He makes a sour retreat, nor mends bb pace. 2725 
Pope Odyss. xi, 603 i’ouch'd at his sour retreat,.. Through 
bell’s black bounds I had pursued hb flight. <<2740 Water- 
land Serm, iii. (1742) I. 8x God..chuses rather an easy 
and chearful, than an austere and sower Obedience, 

d. Wry; distorted. 

26x2 Cotcr., Morgueur, a rnaker of strange mouthes, or 
soure faces. 18** Lamb Elia i. Dissert, on Roast Pig, 
Make wbat sour mouths he would for a pretence. 

7 . Of weather, etc. : Cold and wet ; inclement. 

1582 Stanvhurst /Ends iv'. (Arb.) 105 In a winters soure 

slorme must nauye be launched ? 2599 B. Jonson Ev, Man 
out of Hum, It. iv, Is now thy walk too sweet? Thou 
said’st of late. It bad sowr airs about it. 2687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Trav, i. 272 The same day (wej had sower 
gusts of Wind and Rain. 27*2 De Foe Col. yack xij We 
bad a very sour and rough voyage for the first fortnight. 
2773 Fcrcusson Poems (1789) II. 56 Simmer’s showery 
blinks and winter’s sour. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, iii. i. vli, 
The Earth., weeps and blears itself, in sour rain, and worse. 
289s ‘Setoun * Sunshine 28 It was a ‘cauid sour day'^ 
nothing but drizzle. 

8 . Of animals : Heavy, coarse, gross. 

2713 Land. Gaz. No. 5148/12 A strong, sower Horse of 6 I. 
Pnee. 2854 yrnl, R. Agric, Soc. XV. i, 228 They (sheepi 
are apt to run hairy in the wool, big in the bone, and sour 
in the head. 2881 ]L\’ kue Leicestersh. Words, Sour, as ap- 
plied to animals, coarse and gross. x886 in Peacock H.Iy, 
Line. Gloss, s.v., Two. .sour, fine-looking mares. 

m. 9 . Comb, a, Parasynthetic, as 
-breathed, faced, -featured, -hearted, -looked, etc. 

i86z Tkornbury Turner 11. 136 Turner was no 'sour- 
blooded recluse. Arcadia iM.xitL (1622) 276 

Dametas..bad fetched manya*sowcr-breathedsigh. 2S53 
Walton Angler 'T o Rdr. A v b, If thou be a severe, 'sowr 
complexioned man. 1610 Smak.s, Temp. iv. L 20 Barraine 
hate, *Sowcr-cy’d dbdaine, and discord, a 2697 Aubrey 
Z-iVfr (1813) 5x1 He had a most rcmarlmble aspect, .. long- 
faced, and *sour eieliddcd, a kind of pigge-eie. 1589 Marprel. 
Epit, (1843) 28 A 'sourfaced knaue. 28^ J. MACKE.s'riE 
Day.dawn in Dark Places 78 Not even Hendrik sour- 
faced a day after, 1830 Scorr Doom DevorgoU it. it. With 
'sour-featured Whigs the Grass-market was cramm d, 1679 
Poor Robin's Intelligence in Sporting Mag. XXXIX, 61 
*Sour headed, saddle backed, goose rumped. 2697Dri'DEN 
Pirg. Geotg, III. 88 Tne Mother Cow must wear a low'ring 
L^k, ^ur-headed,strongly-neck’d. 2673 Lend. Gaz. No. 
834/4 A *.sowr lookt and plain Horse. 2727 BAlLEt'(voh II)i 
Torvity, *.sour Lookedness. c 2460 Tcnvnelry Mysl. xtiL 102 
She b browyd lyke a brystyll, with a *aowtc lolcn chere. 
Jbid.xxux'rx He b sowre lottyn. xs^iSwKKZ.TxvoGentl.xu 
iii. 6. 1 thinkc Crab my dog b« the 'sowTcst natured dogge 
tbatiiucs. 2890* R- Boldrewooo* Col. Reformer (ti^z)7o;} A 
*sour-tempercd Skye terrier. 2746 pRANas tr. Horace, Sat, 

I. viL 44 The 'sour-tongu'd Mongrel the D'lspute renew’d. 
2822 Scott Kenilw. iii, An aged *sour-visaged domestic. 
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b. ^^lthp^es. pples., as sour-lookift^f •smelling, 
l6iJ CoTCR., Rechignardy a,.soure-looking, or grimme 

fellow. 1799 Campbell Poems^ The Harper lii, When the 
sour looking folk sent me heartless away. 1838 T. Thos!. 
SON Chem, Org. Bodies When copal is kept melted till 
a sour smelling aromatic oaour has ceased to proceed from 
it. 1855 Leifchild Ccmxuallzi A lean, sourJuokiug man. 

c. With sbs., fonning attributive combs. 

1836-48 B. D. Walsh Arisioph,^ Achartiiatts 11. ii. 'Tis 

really terrible for men to have Such sour*grapc tempers. 
x88z Academy No. 492. 271 Of the sour-zealot order. 1898 
Dai/y Htr:irs 24 Mar. 2/5 A private conviction of the sour 
grapes order. 

,10. special collocations (frequently hyphened), 
as f sour bread, leavened bread ; sour cake, an 
oai- or rj’e-cake made of fermented dough ; f sour 
ckeer, bitter feeling; sour cherry, the com- . 
mon cherry; sour gourd, (the fruit of) the ! 
Baobab, Adansonia digitatay or the related species 
A. gregorii ; t sour greme, bitter grief or anger ; 
sour gum kettle, plum (see quots.) ; 

f sour swig, sour liquor or drink {Jig .') ; sour 
XxQQy^sour ‘wood) sour water, water soured by 
fermentation, esp. in the process of starch-making; 
sour wood U.S,y the sorrel-tree. 

A number of others in dial, use are given in the £kp. 
Dial. Diet. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 6166 And neuer mar i?at dai til cte Na 
*surbred ne nano^ermete. ctioo Maundev. (Roxb.)xiii. 

59 pai.. makes Jjesacrement of be awier of soure bred as 
be Grekes duse. 1597 Hooker Red. Pol. v. Ixxi. 3 2 l*here 
is no Jewish pa^hal solemnity nor abstinence from sour 
bread now required at our hands, 2793 1). Ure Hist, 
Ruthe^icn 94 Another ancient custom, for the observance 
of which Rutherglen has long been famous, is the ^kinc 
of*sour cakes. 1859 Geo. Eliot/!, viii, They.. look 
as if they’d never tasted nothing better than bacon-sword 
and sour-cake i* their lives, £1400 Destr. Troy 9127 With 
remyng, & rauthe, & myche rife sorow, Sobbyng & *sourcher ! 
soght fro here hertles. c 2440 Promft. Parv. 466/2 Sowre 
chere, aerhnonia, 1884 tr. De Candolle's Ortg. Cultivated ‘ 
PI. 207 *S6ur Cherry — Prunus cerasus. 1640 Parkinson 
T/ieat, Bot. 1632 The Ethiopian *sowre Gourde. .groweth 
in Mozambique, .on a faire great tree, 1760 J. Lee fnirod. 
Pot. App. 327 SourGourdj iEthtopian, Adansonia, 1857 
'Henfrey 247 The fruit of the Eaobab/the Monkey- 
bread or Ethiopian Sour-gourd.has an agreeable acid pulp. 
2887 Bentley *\fan. Bot. 481 A[dattsonui\ Gregorii, . . A 
native of North Australia, where it is known as baur-gourd 
and Cream-of.tartar tree, CX400 Destr, Troy^o^^ Soche 
a sorow & a *sourgreme sanke in his here Ibid, 9042 For 
sorow & sorgrj'm of his sonnys dethe. 28x4 Pursh Plora 
Auier. Sept. 1 . 177 Nyssa villosa...T\iU tree is knoAn by 
the name of *Sour.gum. x88o Bessev Botany wood 

of Hyssa multi^ora, the Sour Gum, Tupelo, or Peppridge 
tree of the Eastern United States. 1875 Knight Diet, 
Mech. 2250/2 *Sont’.keitle, a vessel used in souring bleached 
cloth. 2874 Treas. Bot. Suppl. 2324/2 Owenia vettosa is 
known by thename of the *Sour Plum amongst the colonists. 
X889 Maiden Use/. Plants 49 Oevenia acidula^ .. ‘Sour 
Plum *, ‘ Native Peach or Nectarine *. 2898 ^foRRfs Austral 
427 Sour-Pluniy the Emu-apple, 1548 Udall, etc 
Brasm. Par. Luke vi. 74 Hauing been long accustomed to 
the olde •soureswyg of Moses lawc. 2717 Peiiverinna III, 

247 .Sorrel or *Sowre-lrec. Because its Leaves have that 
Tasie_. x8i6 Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art II. S54 Water 
in which the bran has been ailow'cd to become sour, and j 
which is called soiirsy or *s0ur ivater. 183^42 Branoe j 
Chem. (ed- 5} ic^4 The starch suspended in a very foul acid 1 
liquor, called sour water, 2856 A. Gray Man. Bot. 254 
Oxydendntnt, Sorrel-tree. *Sour-wood. 2859 Bartlett 
Dict.Amer. {ed. 2) 430 Sour wood {Andromeda arborca)^ 
a beautiful tree, which. .is sometimes called Sorrel tree, 
2880 Nevj Virgin. II. 272 There were quantities of the 
pretty, graceful sour\vood — the Oxydendrum arboreum. 

B. sb.^ 1 . That which is sour, in lit. or fig, 
senses. Used without article, or with they a, etc. 

(a) csoooSax. Leeehd. II.56 Seledrincan middeldasum, 

& forga sur & sealtes gehwzet. 0x400 Rom. Rose 5059 He 
is a wrccche..’l’hat loved such one, for swete or soure. j 
c 2420 26 Pol. Poems xvii. 232 For cure swete, he drank ful 1 
soure. 0x560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) t. 207 As waspis 
ressauis of be same bot soure, So reprobatis Cbristis buke ! 
dois rebuie. 2580 Lyly Euphues (Aib.) 242 Vou haue bene 
a Tranailer and tasted nothing but soisTe. 16x2 J. Davies 
(H ereflj Muse's Sacrifice Wks. (Grosart) II. 22/2 Melle- 
fluous Sweeinesse .. Sweeten my Sowre. 1657 J. Trapp 
Comm. Neh. i. 8 Sower and sweet maketh best sawce. x88x 
D, Thomson Mnsings among Heather igi We likewise find 
Our sour gey aften mix’d wi’ sweet. 

(^) <2 *300 Cursor M. 23979 He dmne b® sure and i b® 
suete. 2390 Gowkr Con/. HI, 22 Tuo tonnes fulle of love 
drinke,..of the soure or of the swete. 144B-9 J. Metham 
IVks. (E.E.T.S.) 52, I be myn one scbal bothe the sqwete 
and the soure For yow endure. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 4 Hymeunne 1 ihanke, that bothe can and will, once 
mingle sweet emong the sower. 2584-7 Greene Cardc of 
Faticie Wks. iGrosarl) IV. 110 By the sweete’ (quoth bee) 
how should we know the sower? ^2656 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boccalints Advls./r. Paniass. i. Ixix. (1674) 86 The Sower 
of obeying, and Sweet of commanding. 2684 tr. Sonet's 
Merc.Compit. vi. 277 Many People give their Patients.. 
Conserves of the sowre of Citron. 2724 Ramsay Tea-Table 
Misc. Ded. vi, ’J’heir sangs may waid ye frae the sour, And 
gaily vacant minutes pass. 

(c) 23.. E.E. Allit. P, B, 820 Wyth no sour ne no salt 
.seruez hym nener, 5 2402 in Yorks. A rch. yrjil. XX. 47 Thus 
did God dele, For swete, a sour. 2592 Breton C'tess Pe/m 
broke's Love \Vks. (Grosart) I. 24/1 Sowing the sweete, • 
that killeih cuery sower. 1593 Sjiaks. Lucr. 867 TTie 
sweets we wUh for, turne to loihed >outs. 2634 Massinger 
Very Woman iv. ii. We have not an hour of life In which 
our pleasures relLh nor some pain. Our sours some sweet- 
ness. 27x4 MANnE^^LLE Fab. Bees (2733) 1 . 207 Loaf sugar 
..prevents the injuries which a gnawing sower might do to 
the bowels, 28x6 L. Hunt Rimini m, 64 He kept no • 


reckoning with his sweets and sours. 1900 Wctman Sophia 
^ ®^ly sour in his cup.. arose from his costume. 

2 . In bleaching and tanning, a bath or steep of 
an acid character. 

2756 F. Home Exptr, Bleaching^ Sours made with bran, 
or rye meal, and water, areoften used instead of milk. 2778 
Phil. 7'rans. LXVI 1 1 . 225 The bleachers of linen make use of 
a sour prepared bydiluting the strong spirit of vitriol, 2839 
Ure Diet. Arts 137 They are thence removed to the sours. 
2860 Tomlinson Us^ ArtSy Leather Alanu/. 12 The skins 
are..immers^ for twelve hours in a very weak solution of 
sulphuric acid, called sours. 1S73 Sro.v Workshop Rec. 
Ser. 30/2 After being cleaned or scalded, discharge in a 
hot vitriol sour, 

3 . U.S. An acid drink, usually whisky or other 
spirit with lemon added. 

Pall Mall G. 20 Feb. 2/2, I prefer..* swapping 
stones* to sipping ‘w’hisky sours *. ^ 2889 Ibid. 20 June 3/2 
Sours are made principally with whisky or brandy, or Santa 
Cruz rum. 

Sonr (sansj), sb^ [f. Sour t;.] An act of sonr- 
iug, spec, in bleaching (see prec. B. 2). 

2839 Urf. Did. Arts 235 If the goods be strong, they will 
require another boil, steep, and sour. 

SOTir (sou9j), adv. Also 4-5 sure, soure, 6-7 
sowre. [ME. surey f. sur Sour a. Cf. MDu. 
stirey sure,] 

'I* 1 . Bitterly, dearly ; severely. Obs, 

ri3oo Havelok 2005 pus wofdc be iheues me haue reft 
But God-bank, he hauenet sure keft. 2377 Lakcl. P. PI, 
B. X. 361 It shal bisitten vs ful soure pc slluer bat we 
kepen. ^2385 Chaucer Sir ThoPas 1x2 Andyit I hope.. 
That thou schalt with this launcegay Abyen it ful soure. 
/x 2400-50 Alexander 2313 pai said, soure suld him sowe 
bot he be cite 3eld. 

2 . Disagreeably, unpleasantly ; crossly, gloomily, 
unfavourably. Chiefly in phr. to look sour. 

In some cases perh. the adj. used predicatively, 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems liiL 37 God wailt gif that scho 
loukit sour ! 2532 Tindale Expos. 1 yohn (1537) 33 God 
hath no rodde in his hande, nor loketh sowtc. 2557 N. T. 
(Geneva) Matt, vi. 16 When ye fast, loke not sowre as the 
hypocrites do. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian Roman 
Citizens being thus surrounded w'ith direfull Mis-baps,.. 
began to looke sowre vpon Commodus. 2693 Locke Educ. 
58 When the Father or JSIolher looks sowre on the Child. 
*833 Hr, MartineaU Brooke Farm vi. 73 If anything ever 
did make him look sour, it was bis dinner not being ready. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rear. i. vu v. Nor has public speaking 
declined, though Lafayette and his Patrols look sour on it. 
Sour (sauaj), v. Forms : 4-7 soure (4 zoure), 
4-8 sowr(e, 6-8 sower, 7- sour. [L SoUB a, 
Cf. WFris: sptrjcy MDu. snren (Du. suren)y LG, 
sPireuy OHG. sfirPn (MHG. sfireu, G. sauent) to 
become sour; also MHG. sinren (G. sduem)^ 
LG. suretty NFris. sUrrc, MSw. and S\v. s/ra to 
make sour.] 

L inir. To become sour ; to acquire a sour taste. 

23 . , (see bj. 2390 Gower Con/. 1 . 82 F ulofie and thus the 
swete soureih, AVban it is knowe to the last. ^ 2442 Lett. 
Marg. Anjou ty Bp. Beckington (Camden) So Youre >s*\T]es 
shall nolher soure nor stande base, for defaulle of drynkers. 
2530 Palsgk. 640/r, 1 do some good in the house, I keep 
breed from moldyng and drinke from sowryng. 2577 B, 
Googe Heresbach's Hush. iii. (1586) 147 Made of two sorts 
ofmilke,..it soone sowreth. x^ooS\sv.v\.tp:Covntrie Farme 
ijf. xlix, 532 The c>'der made of sweete apples, hauing a 
soft and tender flesh, is more apt to sowre. xWx IC Mathew 
Unl. Alch. 153 Nciiber will the Oyl sowre so soon. 2732 
Arbitth-vot Rules r/ Diet in AUmentSf etc. 1. 268 Milk 
when it sours on the Stomach. 2776 Johnson in Boswell 
IS Apr, (Oxf.ed.) II. 28 He cannot find in his heart to pour 
out a bottle of wine; but he would not much care if it 
should sour. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Alechanic 608 It 
is absolutely necessary that the lime. .be allowed to remain 
a considerable time mzceratwg or souring in water. x88i 
Sheldon Dairy Farming 314 Used in milk it has the effect 
of preventing the faintest approach of souring, for at least 
a week, in the hottest of weather. 

fig, 1602 2nd PI. Return /r. Pamass. I, h. 165 Such baroy 
heads wil alwaies be working, when as sad rinegcr uiites 
sit souring at the bottome of a barrell. 1657 Keeve Cod’s 
Pleaiz This it is.,toIyesowring in the leaven of discontent, 

b. Jig. To change or turn to a bitter leeling. 
Also without const. 

23.. K. All's. 7002 (Laud MS.), Hole loue often after wil 
soure. 1678 Drvden All /or Love ii. i. Love once past, 
is, at the best, forgotten; But ofiner sours to Hate. 1742 
Young Ht. Th. i. 33S Like bosom friendships to resentment 
sour’d, 1^5-9^ R. Erii>ces Eros 4 Psyche May xxx. Thy 
sisters’ love, seeing thee honour’d so. Will sour to envy. 

c. To become embittered, morose, or peevish. 1 
1748 Thosison Cast. IndoL r. xvii, llxey hate to mingle 

in the filihyfray. Where the soulsours, and gradual rancour 
grows. 2754 Richardson Grandison VII. xlii. 202 A single 
woman..remaitissolitarj’and unheeded, in a busy bustling 
world ; perhaps soured to it by her unconnected^ stale. 
2843 Tennyson Walking to Rfail 53 She sour’d To what 
she is : a nature nesxrkind I 2893 Daily JYews 29 Sept, 3/2 
lliey sour and degenerate, grow cjmica! and misanthropic. 

d. To sour on, to take a dislike or distaste to 
(a person or thing). Orig. U.S* 

i 852 in Thornton Arner. Gloss. s.v.. Guess the M.P. will 
‘sour’ on William C., when he has seen him for 
fifteen minutes. 1872 De Vere Americanisms 205 The 
curious expression of souring on an unpleasant task or oc- 
cupation. 2900 Daily Hews is Nov. 9/3 Dan soured on 
Casilereagh boj's.. forth with. 

2. /rans. Of leaveu : To cause fermentalioa m 
(dough, etc.). . J . , . 

2340 Ayenb. 205 Ase be lenaj-ne zoure]? 
dra^ to smac. 2382 Wyclif Exod. xxx. 34 Thanne the j 


SOUBCE. 

puple tok sprengid meel, or it were sowrid. 2526 Tindalb 
I Cor. V. 6 A lyicll leven sowereth the whole lompe of dowe. 
2^ J. Ball Answ. to Can ii. 34 A little leaven sowTelh 
the whole masse. 2B72 J. G. Murfhv Comm. Lev. i'u iz 
Leaven b a portion of sour dough, which, when mingled 
with the fresh mass, sours it also, 
b. jfg. or in fig. context. 

1390 Gowf-R Con/. 1 . 294 He is the Icvein of the bred, 
Which soureth al the past abouie. 26x2 Bible Transl. 
Pref.Tg Such as are, if not frozen in the dregs, jet souTed 
with the leauen of their superstition. 1647 Hist. Ana-, 
baptists ly Seducing many, and souring the new Lump of 
the Church with the Leaven of bis perv’erse doctrine. C1730 
Swift Senn. vii. Wl:s. 2841 XL 256/2 The smallest mixture 
of that leaven will sour the whole lump. 

3. To make sour or add ; esp. to cause to have 
a tart or sour taste ; to spoil in this way. 

c 2460 Proinp. Parv. (Winch.) 462 Sowrj-njormake sowtc, 
^eo. 2594 Nashe Un/ort, Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V, 161 
To sowre all the wines in Rome, and turns them to rineger, 
1632 Sanderson Serin. 467 A nasty ve^sell sowreth all that 
is put into it. 02685 Uk. Buckingham Con/. Wks. 1705 II, 
45 He.. Sours our Palm Wine, spoils our Victuals. 2725 
Addison Drummer l i. He’ll sour all the beer in my 
barrels. 1746 pRANas tr, Horace^ Epist. 1, ii. 77 For tainted 
Vj^els sour what they contain, 2B18 Scott Br, Lamm. 
xii, In case the thunner should hae soured ours at the 
castle. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat, Alcchanic 60S Allowing 
no more lime. .than is juit sufficient to m&cerzte or sour it 
with the water. 2903 Daily Chron. 12 Jan. 7/2 A germ that 
was souring each brew of beer in a large brewery, 
fig. ssgg 13. Jossos Cynthia's Rci\ v. xi, We not intend 
to sowre your late delights With harsh expostulation. x6xz 
Shaks. Winl. T. i. ii. 102 Ihree crabbed Moneths had 
sowr’d tbeniselues to death. 2645 Quarleis Soh Recant, v. 
This sowers all thy sweets, sads all thy Rest. 2^2 Sip. 
T. Browne Chr. Alor. 20 To have other by-ends m good 
actions sowers laudable performances, 2720 Ozell tr. Ver- 
tot’s Rom. Rep, 1, 1. 47 Appius. .could not help sowering 
the Usefulness of his Counsels with the Austerity of his 
Character. 2826 Lamb Etia ii. Wedding, The awful eye of 
the parson.. souring niy incipient jest to the tristful severi- 
ties of a funeraL 2859 J. Marshall Hist. Scottish Affairs 
X. 2i 8 Education in him had not sweetened nature, but 
nature bad soured education. 

b. To make (land) cold and wet. 

X84S J. Aitos Vainest. Econ. (1857) 185 It is drenched, 
soured, and turned into mire through the u'inter. 2880 C. K. 
hi AKKHASi Feruzr. Bark 26s To allow any excess of water to 
drain off into a place where it cannot sanr the sort 

o. Bteachiug. To subject to the action of diluted 
acids. Also with cff. 

2756 F.Ho.me i;j^fr,. 5 /rar/;rffj? 8 oInahleachfield, w'hea 
they were drawing a parcel of coarse cloth soured in this 
manner. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 236 Alter which, the}- are com. 

B letely rinsed in pure spring water, and then soured. 2873 
fo.v tVarksha^' Kcc. Ser. i. 25/2 Then sour the whole in a 
bath of sulphuric acid. 287s F. J. Bird Dyer’s Hand-ii. 
52 After cleaning goods should be soured off. 

4 . To render sour, gloomy, or morose; to em- 
bitter (the mind, temper, etc.). 

2500 JONSOK Ev. Man ant if Hum. lutrod., This protrac- 
tion S able to sour the best settled patience in the theatre. 
2709 Strvfe Ann. Kef. 1 . lii. 52a To sowre the Minds of 
the Subjects against the Queen, a 2770 Joans Serm. (1771) 

1 . V. 92 'Their piety b of that sort whicii sours the temper. 
27E8 Gmaos Decl. ft E. RMtix. IV. 32 His mind was soured 
by indignation. 2838 Lvrros Alice 233 Whose heart his 
schemes had prematurely soured. 2856 Macaui.av Misc. 
Il'rit. (iBSa) 314 Continued ads-ersity had soured Johnson's 
temper. 288a J. H. Bausr A’c/'i C/i. Arif. II. 262 Ph}-5ical 
and mental miser}-, which soured Iier disposition, 
b. With personal object. 

2SS9 Temple Eett. (1700) II. 227 The Swedish Court, 
sowered by the ill Treatment., of their Ministers, wilUclc.]. 
2702 W. Worros Hist. Rome 220 These Losses did^ e.x. 
cecdingly sowre the People. 1769 Robectsox CVeas. i , X. 
Wks. 2873 III. 2o8 Philip, sowered by hb disappointment, 
was sent back to Spain. 2832 Ht. M artineau HomtsAlrvad 
z. 12 What sours. -him more than to work and work from 
year to year in 2-ain? 2878 Stubbs Const, Hist, III. xviii. 
q He seems to us a man..w-hose conscience.. had soured 
him. 2897 Batiminton Mas. IV. 389 'i he fill}-, soured by 
our recent encounter, reared. 

•^c. To invest with a sour expression. Obs. rare. 
2392 Shaks. Ven .^ Aid. 285 Adonis. .Souring his cheeks 
cries * Fie, no more of love !' 2593 — Riclu It, ll. i. 269. 
Souray, obs, form of Sbbai 'i. 

Sonxee (s 5 “rs), sb. horms: 4-5 sours, £-6 
suxs, 5-7 sourse ; 4- source (0 sowree). (a. 
OF. zors, •stirs, •sours masc., and stirse, sourse, 
source (mod.F. source') fem., substantival uses of 
the pa. pplc. of sourdre to rise or spring : sec 
SOUBD V.] 

fl. ‘A support or underprop’ (Gwilt). Obs. 
last in J. T. Smith Antij. Il'rstm. (1807) 209 [I n the works 
of the said chapel for sources to the 

nodes.. .The columns placed. .under the afor^d wtHce’-I 

23S9-«o ElySacr. Rolls II. 294 In stipend. Kol^‘ 
f^entis Garguyles et ymagines pro sources ad 
f 2 . a. Hawking. The act of rising on the umg, 
on the part ol a hawk or other bird, Obs. , 

02384 Chaucer H . Rome m 4 Me l^cyagc in^a “ 


ri3B4 LHAUCEK n. m Semift. 

heuKTAnd with hl-swtin-n-y'nn'P^'nJ-A'S . 
r. 230 Right as an bank upon a sours Up'prmge 
ibaer, right so prayerK . . hl^cn her Quham, 

tuo. 2313 'Miubiscluku.and 

with asms, swirtl!cJovis squ}CT&urttt^^^^.^ 

hair up m the air. 'S 7 S 1,5 vq,„rceor Souse 

Sparowhawkesdo vsctokril thefo Drayton'sl’oly. 

astheGwhawkesdo. leiaSECoE. goshawk, taken at 

otb. V. the King's foot. 

the source by the Falcon, ^nmn “u 
-t-b. The rising the sun. OOs. 



SOUBGE. 

• 1/2X400 MorU Arik. 1978 In-to Scssoyne he soughte,. 
And at the surs of the sonne disseuercz his knyghitez. 
fc. An assault or attack. Ods, 

1616 J. LakeCV/////. S^k's 7*. IX. 179 Hegallantliereceav- 
inge bothe theire sourse, and theie as resolutelie quittinge 
force. 

3. The fountain-head or origin of a river or 
stream ; the spring or place from which a flow of 
water takes its beginning, 
c:z386 Chauckr Clerk's ProU 49 Wher as the Poo out of 
a Welle smal Takith his firsie spnngyng and his sours. 1426 
Lydg. De GtiiL Pilg- 21838 Ryht as a welle hath hys sours 
Vpward, with water quyk and cler. 1579 Spenser Slteph, 
Cal, Nov. 126 The flouds do gaspe, for dryed is theyr sourse. 
x6or Holland Pliny xxxi. iii. 408 The head or source 
therof ariseth at the foot of the utmost mountains of the 
Pelignians. 1673 Temple Obs. United Prov, Wks. 1720 I. 
7 He that would know the Nature ofthe Water,, .must find 
out its Source, and observe with what Strength it rises. 1687 
^ Lovell tr. Tkevenofs Trav, 11. 46 That River.. takes 
its source about four days Journey from Mardin. 1738 Gray 
Tasso 5c Of many a flood they view’d the secret source. 
*774 Go^sm. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. 86 All rivers have their 
source cither in mountains or elevated lakes. x8o8 Pike 
Sources Mississ.iw. App. 6 The river, .may be about 1000 
miles in length, from its sources to its discharges. 1846 
McCulloch Acc. BHt, Empire (1854) I. q Near the sources 
of the South Tyne and the Tees. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 
20 The streams and springs from which a river is popularly 
said to take its rise are, .only its proximate sources. 

traTisf. x6os Shaks. Macb. ir. iii. 104 The Spring, the 
Head^tbe Fountaineofyour Blood Is stopt, the very' Source 
of it IS stopt. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. jii. ix, The billow.. 
That far to seaward finds his source. 

attrib, x88x Rep. Geol. Explor. New Zealand 133 The 
middle part of the Buckler Burn, before breaking up into 
its source-branches. 1899 28 Oct. 585/1 To con- 

trol the source-region ol the Nile, 

b. With a and pi. A spring ; a fountain. 

c Caxton Jason 102 b, Hit semed that hit had ben a 
sourse or sprynge rennyng oute of his body. 1596 Drayton 
Legends iii. 451 Like those that strive to stop some swelling 
Sourse. 1632 Lithgow Trav.^ vi. 292 A source or stand- 
ing Well. Ibid. VIII. 373 Their Bestiall are watered with 
sources. 1662 J. Davies tr. MojideUlo's Trav. 199 There 
is, among others, a source of hot-water which hath the taste 
of Tin, and issues out of a Cave.^ zns Somerville C/iase 
II. 24 Where trickling Streams distil From some penurious 
Source. 1820 Byron Juan iv. Ivi, Though sleeping like a 
lion near a source. 1855 Tennyson The Letters v. Like 
torrents from a mountain source. 1856 Merivale Roin. 
Emp, xl. 11871) V. 19 In the lime of Augustus seven aque- 
ducts brought water from distant sources to Rome. 

transf. 1589 Greene Menaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 43 Yet 
kissing the pretie infant, sbee lightened out smiles from chose 
cheekes that were furrowed with continual sources of teares, 

c. la fig. contexts, 

X58X T. Howell Denises (1879) 205 Whose strayned hart 
in sowree of sorrowe swymmes. 1609 Drayion Legend 
Cromwell 21 This was to me that ouerflowing sourse, From 
whence bis bounties plentifully spring. X647 Clarendon 
Hist, Reb. i. § 6 No man can shew me a source from whence 
these waters of bitterness, .have more probably flowed. 1754 
Gray Pleasure 54 Near the source whence Pleasure flows. 

Progr, Poesy 94 This can. .ope the sacred source of 
sympathetic Tears. 1835 T. Mitchell o/Aristoph. 

479 note^ The foundation of Megara was in itself a source of 
hostile feeling, which was never likely to bewbollydried up. 

4^. Jig* The chief or prime cause ^something of 
a non-material or abstract character ; the quarter 
whence something of this kind originates, 
rx374 Chaucer Troylm v. 1591 O swerd of knighthod, 
sours of gentilesse ! X390 Gower Conf. I. 46 Sche that is the 
Source and Welle Of wel or wo. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
iiL 5469 Of knjqthod grounde, of manhod sours & weL 16x3 
Tapp Patliw. Knowledge 322 This Charracter Vsignifieth the 
source, roote or beginning of any number or quantity wbat- 
soeuer. 1690 Locke Hum. Und.xx. i, § 4 This source of 
ideas, every man has wholly in himself, GoLDS.^L 

at. IF. iv, Pride seems the source not only of their national 
vices, but of their national virtues also. 1770 Junius Lett. 
xxxix. (1788) 220 The free election of our representatives., 
is the source and security ofevery right and privilege, 1831 
Cast. Dang, viii, It is my duty. .to leave no stone 
unturned by whi<3i this business may be traced to the source. 
x8s7 Miller Elem. Chem., Org.ii. § 3. 77 Gases of an offen- 
sive odour, which are the source of annoyance to the neigh- 
bourhood. 187s Manning Mission //.G/x/rr/xii. 223 This in- 
tellectual perversionis the source ofasystematic immorality. 

b. With tz, ihis^ etc., or pi. 

1642 H. More Song of Sdtd i. ii. 147 All strength and 
livelyhood is from this sourse. 17x8 Prior Kitoivledge 413 
She is oblig'd and forced to see A First, a Source, a Life, a 
Deity. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. iii. Wks. 1813 1. 197 
The sixth article remained the only source of contest and 
difiiculiy. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 195 The 
many sources of consolation which were afforded by the cir- 
cumstances. 1848 Dickens Dombey vii, Something or some- 
body had superseded him as a source of inieresL i86x 
Buckle Civiliz. {1S73) II. viiL 559 One source of danger to 
which they had long been exposed was considerably lessened. 

. c. The origin, or original stock, of z. person, 
family, etc. 

2669 Dp.yden Tyrannic Love iv. t, And, thy full Term 
expir’d, without all Pain, Dissolve into thy Astral Source 
again. 1738 Gray Propertius iii. 58 [To] trace Bad; to us 
Source divine the Julian Race. 1748 — A Itiance 74 Con- 
scious of the source from whence she springs. 18x8 Byron 
Juan X. ix. He traced his source Through the most Gothic 
gentlemen of Spain- 

d. The originating cause or substance of some 
material thing or physical agency. 

■ 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 257 He enquires into the source of 
the liquor amnii, and he ercpiainsi.why this water is accu- 
tnulated. 1827 Faradav Ckem. Mamp. xu. (1842) 283 
Some ofthe impure sources of potash and soda used in the 


476 

arts. 1862 Miller Elem, C/tein,, Org, (ed. 2j ix. 639 It Is 
largely used in lamps as a source of light. 

e. A work, etc,, supplying information or evi- 
dence (esp. of an original or primary character) 
as to some fact, event, or series of these. 

1788 Robertson Hist. Asuer. Pref., The sources from 
which I have derived such intelligence. 1828 R. Burns 
Dissert, in IVodrow's Hist. Su&. 1. p. 5x, The testimony 
of historian.*;. and other published sources of evidence, 
X848 VVornum Led. Painting 1x4 notet This celebrated 
work is said, though not upon very authentic source.*;, to 
have been carried to Constantinople. 1882-3 Schapp Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. I. 501 The principal source to his life is 
Grcgoi^ of Tours, 

attrib. x^o Univ, Corresp. 10 Feb. 93/1 We are very 
deficient in accessible source-books on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

6 . Physics. A point or centre from which a fluid 
or current flows, 

1878 W. K. Clifford Elem. Dynamic^ Kinem. 214 The 
point ? is called a source of strength fx when the fluid 
streams out in all directions ; wiien fi is negative, so that 
the fluid streams inwards, it is called a sink. iB8z Minchim 
Unipl. Kinemat. 258 If a source or a vortex exist at P\ 
there will be a source or a vortex of equal strength at P. 
1885 Watson & Burbury Electr. Magn. 1. 216 1'he given 
equipDtenlial regions are in such a case generally termed 
electrodes^ and sometimes sources or sinks of electricity, 
according to the direction of the current flow from or to- 
wards them. 

t Source, Ohs. Also 6-7 sourse. [f. prec. 
or OF. sours-y pret. stem of sottrdre Sourd v ] 

.L inir. Of a bird of prey: To rise after seizing 
its quarry. 

1513 Douglas ^ncid xl xiv. 74 Evir the sarar this ern 
strenis his gryp,..Sammyn wyth hys wyngis soursand in 
the sky. 

2. To rise, surge, or boil up. 

*594 Nashe Terrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) III. 257 Anie 
ouerboyling humour which sourseth hiest in our stomackes. 
3- To spring or take rise from something. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuff Wks. iGrosart) V. 249 They. . 
neuer leaue roaring it out. .of thefre^omesand immunities 
soursing from him. i6xx Cotcr., Sourciy sourced, sprung 
or begun from- 1666 G. Habvky Morb. Angl. viii. 70 [Con- 
sumption] sourceth from an Ulcer in the Lungs. 

Hence + SouTreing ppl. a. Ohs. 

/xx66o Contemp. Hist. Irel, (Ir. Archaeol, Soc.) II. 117 
Like a bankroute or shipe lost on the continent by the furie 
of sourcinge waves. 

t Source, Ohsr^'^ [Alteration of Souse 

trails. To submerge, plunge, souse. 

i6t6 R-C. Times' ti^hisile {1Z71) 113 Apollo. .Taking his 
dayly-. course. His fiery bead in l*hetis watry brest, Three 
hundred sixty Sc five times doth source. 

Sourceless (sS^usles), a, [f. Source sb.'} 
Having no source- 

2848 Bailey Al«/Nx(cd. 3) 109 The sourceless circular river 
of Thy love. 

Soiircesse, obs. form of Surcease zi. 

Sour crout, sour-crout- Also 7 sower 
crawt, 9 sourcrout; 8 sour-krout, S- sour 
krout, 9 sour kraut. [Anglicized form of Sauer- 
kraut.] A fermented preparation of cabbage. 

0. x6x7[seeSAUERKRAUTj. 1775 A/m. ices'. 1.X90 Cabbages, 
made into sour-crout, a kind of pickle, but used,^ in lieu of 
common food, in some parts of Germany. 2796 T. Twining 
Trav. /ndia, etc- (1893) 3 The American captains have the 
reputation of keeping rather an indifferent table — living, 
it is said, principally on salt beef and sour-crout. 2802 
Beodoes Hygeia viii. 19 Particular things as sour crout 
gave the person.. uneasiness. 2834 T. Medwin Angicrin 
Wales II. 2S6 Either are to me as bad ns a double dose of 
sour crouL 2865 tr. Erckmann-Chairian's Waterloo (1870) 
60 He set a go^ dish of sour-crout beside the soup-tureen, 

attrib, 2778 Han. More Let, in \V. Roberts Mem. U834) 
1. 132, 1 dined yesterday at Garrick’s, with the sour crout 
party. 

*776 [see Sauerkraut], 2777 Forster Voy. round 
World I, 53 The captain had for some weeks past ordered 
sour-krout (or cabbage sliced and fermented) to be regularly 
served to the crew. 2857 Hughes Tom Brtnun 1. i, You 
have seen men and cities, no doubt,.. and know the taste of 
sour krout. 1884 Knight /l/rcA, BuppL 834/1 Sour 
Kraut Cutiery a machine for cutting cabbage for kraut. 
Hence Sour-croutisli a. 

trx78o Beckford Italy (1834) I. 62 An execrable sour- 
crouiish supper was served up to my majesty. 1862 Miss 
M, B. Edwards John 4- / xv. (2872) j2i The \yhole atmo- 
sphere is rather beery, sour-krauttsh. and cigarish. ^ 

fSoiiT crud(e- [ad. obs. Du. ztmrhniidi see 
Sauerkraut,] =prec. 

2708 Caldwell Papers (Maitl. Cl.) I. 2 m Breath i^rfumed 
with garlick and sour crud^ (a stinking kind of kail). 27x3 
Arbuthnot John Bull 11. iii. His Children don’t cat a bit 
of good Victuals from one Year’s end to the other, but live 
upon Salt Herring, sowr Crud, and Bore-cole, 
t Sourd, a. Obs.~^ [a. F. soiirdy in the same 
sense L. surd-us Surd a.'] Dim or duU, 

X659 Howell l^ccab. Terms% A rts ^ Sei, § xxvi, A sourd, 
or deaf Emerald, which bath a deadisb lustre. 

f Sourd, 2 ^. Obs, Also 4-6 sourde. [ad. OF. 
sourdre (also mod.F.), sordrCy siirdre, = Pg. sordir, 
ssirdir, surgir, Sp. st/sgir, Prov. sorger, sorzer. It. 
sorgere L. surgere to rise, Cf. Sourdre zi.] 

1 . intr. Of conditions, events, etc. : To arise, 
take rise, spring or issne. • 

-C2386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 450 Now myebte men axe, 
wher-ofthat pride sourdeih and spryngeih. Ibid, f 505 Som- 
tyrocgrucchyngsourdcthofEnuye. 1399 hp^ouR. Redeles 
Prol. 5 Sodeynly sourdid 5clcouJ>e kingis, c 2430 Pilgr, 


SOUR-DOUGH. 

LyJ Matihode i. xeix. (1869) 33 But j telle thee that raanv 
erroures sourdeden sithe, and many harmes. 1474 Caxtox 
C/iesse 30 For this cause soutden bataillcs and discordes 
•483 — Geld. Leg. 41/1 Rumour and grutchyng began to 
OTurde and ryse betwene the herdmen of abram. 1331 
Elyot Gov. i. ii, Wlierby at the la^t should haue sourded 
dissencion amonge the people. 1567 Draht Horace, Fp 
Aij, And nouell words.. shall better creditbringe! 
I^paringlye. .they sourde from greekishe springe. 

2. Of iountains, etc. : To spring np, to issue 
from the ground. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xil. (1495) 473 Welle 
stremes sourden and moysten this hylle. 1480 Caxton 
Myrr. 1. vi. 30 As a fontayn that contynuelly sourdeih anil 
spryngeth. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 96 b/i A foniayne of water 
sourded and sprange up and quenchid it alle. 1606 Warner 
Alb, England xv. xcvii. (1612) 386 Is it probable his Staffe 
should make three furlongs flight Of scife accord. .and 
where as it did light Should sourd a plentious wel, not seen 
or heard of ere that night? 

transf. 2596 lilAsnv. Saffron Wks. (Grosart) III. 

95 Were the Nectar of his eloquence a thousand times more 
superabundant incessant sourding. 

0. Of persons: To be roused, to become angry. 
Hence f Sou-rding vbl. sb. Obs. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 1000 But a Sourdyng with sourgrem 
sanke in his hert. Ibid. x8i6 Sodenly he sourdit into soure 
greme. Ibid, 5051 While i se you in certain I sourde full 
of yre, And bolne at |>e brest. 

Sourd(e, obs. forms of Sold, Sward. 
f Sourdet, Obs. (See quot. and next.) 

i6rx CoTCR., Sourdine, a Sourdet ; the little pipe, or tenon 
put into the mouth of a 'I’rumpet, to make it sound low. 
[Hence sordet in Blount Glossogr. s.v. Sordine.] 

Sourdine (suajdrn), so. and a. rare. [a. F. 
sourdine, f. sourd deaf, dull ; cf. Sordine,] 

A. sb. A muted trumpet. 

aiC^B Makvell Upon Appleton House Iii. Misc. Poems 
(x68z) 90 Dealh-Trumpeis creak in such a Note, And 'lis 
the Sourdine in their Throat. 

B. adj Muffled, subdued. Also fig, 

1B98 N. y. Times 2 July (Cent.), The art of making a 
commonplace event striking by telling it in hints, as in the 
sourdine little tragedy of * A Modern Melodrama', 1904 
Windsor Mag.^ Dec. 166/2 A singular little tune, half 
sourdine, half pizzicato. 

Sour dock, soHr-dock. Nowrffa/. [Sour a.- 
and Dock s6.>J Common sorrel {Jiumex acetosa), 
c 2325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc, 262 (Pour 
sauce vaut la surele, glossed] sour-dokke. <1x387 Sinon. 
Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon ) 33 Oxilapaeium, needula. soure- 
dock. X387-8 T. UsK Test. Love in. vi, (Skeat) 1, 7 The frute 
of the soure dockc. c 1450 M. E, Pled. Bk (Heinrich) 88 
Tak a rostede oynen, )?e Hlie rote, & sowredokkes. 1530 
Palscr. 273/1 Sowerdocke, an herbe, 1548 Turner Names 
Herbes (E.D.S.) 69 Oxalis,,. in englisbe Bore! or sourdocke. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 255 They vse to seeth it after the 
maner of Soure-docke. 1647 Hexham t. (Herbs), Sorell, or 
sower dockt, Sureker, c/te Suyringh. 1825- in many 
dialect glossaries. 1896 Snowden WebqfWeaver6 Getting 
stuff to eat— pignuts, sour docks. 

So Sour docken. Now north, dial. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 375 Acetosa (a Plant., which may 
well Be called The Indian oorrel, or Sower Docken). 2788 
W. H, Marshall Yorksh. II. 354 .Sourdocken; rumex 
acetosa \ sorrel 2825- in northern glossaries. 

Sour-dough. (sau»'j|dffa),jA Forms: (seeSoun 
a. and Dough sbi). [Corresponds in sense i to 
WFris, silrdaeiy older Fiem. stierdeech, -deegh (Dn- 
and P’Jem. zuurdeeg'), MLG. siirdich, MHG. silr- 
teich (G. sauerteig), surdegher (Sw. surdeg), 
Da, snrdeig.\ 

1. Leaven. Now dial, and rare. 

a. 2303 R. Brunne Hnndt, Synne 10099 pe paste .. ne 
ogh Be made of any maner of soure dogh.' 13B2 Wvclip 
Exod. xxiiL x8 Thow shall not offer vpon sour dowj the 
blood of thi sacrifice. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvit. 
Ixviii. (Bodl. MS.), Sowr do we rerejj paste and brede F ts 
inedled J>erwi|7. 14.. Norn, in Wr— Wiileker 725 Hoefer- 
inentum, surdowght. ^ 1440 Promp. Parv. 4^/2 Sowre 
’Dowejfertnentum, <2x529 Skelton E. Rummyng 288 
Som bryngeth her husbandes hood..; And some brought 
sowre dowe. 2535 Coverdale Exod. xhi. 7 Therfore slialt 
thou eate vnleuended bred seuen dayes, tliat there be no 
sowre dowe, ner sovvred bred sene in all thy quarters. x8^ 
Lonsdale Gloss. 78/2 tiour dough or doff, leaven. Mid- 
Yorks, Gloss, 132/1 Sour-dough, the more homely equiva- 
lent of leaven. 

p. C14Z5 Yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 663 Hoc fermentum,vst- 
dagh. 1483 Cath. Angl. 350/x Sowre dz^\it,fepncntum, ' 
zima.^ CX520 M. Nisbet Matt, xiii. 33 Ihe kingdom of 
beuenis is like to sourdaucbc. 
b, fig. of qualities, etc. 

^1380 WvcLiF Wks, (1880)2 Crist comandik to bis discipHs 
..to vndirsionde & flee sowrdow of phari^ces. 239^ 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R, ix xxxi.(Bodl. SlS.), Ifcddc not 
xvith olde souredowe of malice but with pure mete of sweie- 
nes. a 2400 Minor Poems fr. Yernott MS. xxiii. 404 Of 
olde wTecchednesse Holdyng doun sourdouh. entpMyir, 
our Ladye 300 Be made free from the oldc sowrc'dowgh, 
that ys to say, from synne. 

2. Amer. One who has spent one or more ^rinters 
in Alaska, 

In allusion to the use of a piece of sour dough for raising 
the bread baked during the winter. 

2902 Daily Chron. 23 Nov. 5/6 He is what is called a 
“sourdough* in the parlance of the Yukon, which nicaM 
that he. .has spent a winter in the frozen Nortli. 2904 
Robins Magnetic North viii. 254 You don't get an old 
Sour-dough like Dillon to travel at forty degrees (of fro^tj. 

Hence (from sense i) f 6o*tr«dough. v. trims., 
to leaven. Obs. ^ ^ . 

2382 WycLiF Hosea vu. 4 The citcc restidc a liiil m 
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jneogyng to g>'dre of soure dovi'c, til it were sourdowid alL 
— Amos XV. 5 Sacrifie 5e heryins of 50 ur do\vid [L. de fcr^ 
snontctio]. CX440 Promp. Pars', 466/2 Sow'jt dowjTi, or 
mense paste wythe sowjt ^ow^j/ermenfo. 
i* Sonrdre, sb, Obs~^ fOK. sourdre inf. (cC 
next) used as sb.J Source. 

c 1477 Caxton yason 29 That he \s*as the veray sourdre 
and Welle of noblesse. 

f Sourdre, v, Ohs, [a. OF. sottrdrei see 
SoDRD v.} in(r. To arise or spring. 

X4.. ChauctPs Pan. T. T 44S (Hengwrt MS.), The 
espcces that sourdren of pride, soothely whan they sourdren 
of malice [etc.]. 1474 Caxton Ckcssi 11. xv. <1833) ^7 For 
as moche as. .rebellion. .might sourdre and arj'se in oon 
partj’e or other, c 1477 yason m b, How wele that shold 
sourdre therofto me a newsorowe. cssoo Mslusiw 
foatayneakowhiehesourdred S: sprang therhaboundauntly. 

Soured (sanajd), j5^/. a. [f. Sous v.l 

1. Render^ sour or acid ; fermented, leavened. 
1382 Wyclif Exod, XU. 15 Who so cuer ctiih sowTed 

breed. 1535 Coverdale Exod, xiiL 7 That there be no., 
sowred bred sene in all thy quarters. 1659 Gauden 
(1660) X20 As sowred vnnegar is made of the sweetest wine. 
1670 CovELin Early l^oy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 120 With 
leaven of salt and sower d honey and oil. 1721 R. KEfTH 
tr. T, a KempiSy Solil. Soul x. 177, I am like a soured 
V.^«l and wliolly unworth5’ the Inpouring of thy good 
Spirit. 1873 TaisniAJi h/oah :dii. 238 A bowl of soured 
milk— a most delicious draught on a broiling day, 

2 . Of persons : Embittered, crabbed. 

1848 Thackeray yatt. Pair If Miss Clapp.. is declared by 
the soured old lady to be an unbearable and irapud ent little 
xninx. 1857 Coluks Dtad Secret iii. 1, He returned to 
his father*s house, a soured man at the outset of life. 1885 
Miss Bkaddo.'J iVyllards Weird II. L 24 Even a soured 
old maid such as 1 could but yield to her charm. 

Hence Sou*rediiess. 

1858 Gilfillah in Wyatt's Poet. Wks. p. x\-i, In his Satires 
we tind what we may call a mellowed souredness of spirit. 

SoUTen, V, north, dial, [f. Sour a.j vtlr. 
To become sour, 

2570 Leviks Mojiip, 82 To soweme, acescere. 1878 in 
Cttwberld. Gloss, 

SoUTer* [f. Sous £».] One who sours 

or causes sourness. 

1737 Genii, Mn^. VII. 293/1 There Is at least a Pair of 
them ; one a Sweetener, the other a Sourer. 

tSou-rflilaess. Ohs,-^ Sourness. 

2590 Barrouch Metk. Physick ni. i. (1639) xoo The meats 
may be perceived to be digged into the savour of resting 
or sowerfulnesse. 

Sourge, obs. form of Surge sb, and v. 

Sour gi^ss. Also aour-grass, [Sour <!.] 

L A tropical grass of the genus Pasfahtm, 

1756 P. Brown*e ya/naiea 363 Sour Gra.ss. The roots and 
leaves of this plant. .cure sores and ulcers. 2864 GniSEBACti 
Flora Brit, W, Ind, 787 Sour-grass, Paspalumeoitjugatnm, 
2 . One or other variety of sorrel (Jitmex or 
Oxalis), Also attrib. 

z86o Brogtden Prav. Lines.f Sour,grasSf Sot{r»saucet the 
ground sQTst\fOxalts fraieiue, 1888 ‘ R.Boldrewood* Roi^ 
tery under Amts xx. The long sour-grass.. was dripping 
with the night dew, 2889 Maiden Use/, Plants 50 Oxalis 
cw7*/r«fiz/.r,.. ‘Clover Sorrel *, or ‘Sour Gra.<s \ 2890‘R- 
Boldrewood* Ccl, Reformer (Z891) 312 Bred in a ‘sour 
grass* countrj’, far inferior for fattening purposes. 

f Sourhead. Obsr^ Sourness. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med. MS, li, 827 in Anglia XVIII. 327 
SowT[h]ed of ale it wyl abate. 

Souring (san»*riij), vbJ. sb. [f. Sour v. Cf. 
Du. zuring soaring, sorrel, G. sduer-, sdttrttng 
souring, HFris. s/V'rzw^ leaven.] 

1 . A substance which renders sour or acid; spec, 
leaven, lemon juice, or vinegar. Also Jig. Now 
chiefly dial, 

14. . Wycli/lte Bible x Cor. v. 7 As 5e ben therf, or with- 
oute sour thing [p.r. sowxyTig]. 2751 SuctuLSCTT Per. Pic, 
xci-{i779) IV. 91 A double proportion of sowering w*as 
visible in hisaspcct, 2777 — Humpk.CL 23 JulyixSis) 239 
Inking at roe with a double squeeie of souring in liw as- 
pect. 1824 Scott Wav. xxb^ Mine bost..xijfxis^ a double 
portion of souring into the pharisaical leaven ofhis counten* 
ance. 2829 Hunter Hallamskire Gloss. 84 Souring, dough 
leh in the tub from one baking of oat-cakes to another. 2836 
Hazjburton C 4 ?c/&///«Ser. II. ix. There's another lemon Ic/t, 
squire, *spo^ w-e mix a Utile more sourin’ afore we lum in. 
1842 HjiKTSHORUzSalop.ATtt. Gloss., Souring, vinegar, 
b. A preparation used in bleaching and tanning. 
1777 /Vrt/. Trans. LXVIII. 224 In the old method, the 
tanners made use of sourings brewed generally from rj'e, 
or some other grain. 

2 . The process or fact of becoming or making 
soar. 

2579 Fuuce Re/ut. Rastel 76 He wil haue no wine for 
feare of sowering- x662MERREn‘in Charletoa^^T'rf- Vintners 
(1675) 222 To prevent souring of French Wines. 1673 Boyce 
Ess. E/litviutusw. 30 Talking with her about the remedies 
of the Sowring cf Beer and other drinks by TImnder. 2743 
Loud, ff Country Brewer iv. ted. 2) 2^ ’Ihougb Yeast 
naturally tends to the sowering of all Drink it is beat into. 
1830 M- Donovan Dottt.Fcon. I. 267 That commencement 
of acetificatioa or souring cot^eA/oxing. ^ 2886 C.H. Facce 
Princ, 4 * Pract, Med. I. 22 The lactic add fermentation or 
souring of milk. 

“h. Jig. with reference to character or temper. 

1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 11 . iii. 89 
Haalitt’s c^micism is the souring of a^ generous nature. 
2902 Centemp. Rev. Mar.453Thewell-ni^h inevitable sour* 
ing of the disboused peasant into guerilla or brigand, 
ii. Spec, The process of snbjcciing cloth, wool, 
skins, etc., to the action of diluted acids. 


1756 F, Home Exptr. BleaeJtingyj The general process of 
bitching divides xtselfinto these difierent parts. 2. Steeping 
2. Bucking and boiling... 4. Souring. 2844 
G. Dodd Textile Mnnuf. iL 52 'Ihe process of ‘ grey sour- 
ing , in which ihe cloth pa&es through a machine. .con- 
Uimng very dilute sulphuric acid. 1882 Crookes Dyeing 7 
follows soaring, known as the ‘lime-sour or ‘grey- 
sour . » o .» 

attrib. 2756 T . Viosiz Fx/er. Bleaching The souring 
jJTOcess had been going on for two da>'s. Jbid., In ihesour. 
xng vat.^ iB^SEf^cl.Srit, HI. 820/1 A souring-wdi under 
ti^ souring-^x is qow' hlled with water and sulphuric acid, 
4 . A sourish variety of apple ; dial, a crab-apple. 

. 3846 J. Baxter Lihy Praet. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 59 Kcam’s 
pipmn,.. Hanwell souring. x 85 o K. Hooo Frtiii Manual 
II Hanwell Souring... Flesh firm, crisp, and briskly acid, 
x866 Treas. Hot, 1075/1 Souring, a country name for the 
Crab apple, 1896 Warxicksh, Word-bk, 221 Souring, an 
apple for winter use. 

SotLTin^, ppl, a. [f. Sour 17.] That becomes 
or makes suur. 

27x0 hi, Henry Christianity Ho Sect Wks. 2S57 11.445/r 
*1116 leaven of the Pharisees which is both souring and 
swelling. ^ 2859 Dicken*; T, Tsvo Cities ii.xv, A sour wine, 
or a souring, for its influence on the mood of those who 
drank it was to make them gloomy. 2883 Grant White 
Washington Adams Pleasing and picturesque, and yet 
souring and doughiug. 

Sourish. (saua*rij), a. Also 4-5 Bonrische, 

5 -isshe, -ysshe, 7-^ sowrish. (7 -ishe), sower- 
isli. [f. Sour a. -f-iSH.] Somewhat sour, in 
varions senses : a. Of things, taste, or smell. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvn, x«. (Bodl. hIS.), 
Wonnod is ful scharpe herbe, hole and druye, ful sourische 

6 bitter._ 1477 Norton Ord, Atck. v. in Asbm. (1652) 74 
And so M Sowerkh tast called Sapor Ponlick. 2598 Bp. 
Halx. Sat. V. ii, When pleasing Bourdeaur falls unto his 
lot, Some sourkh RocheUe cuts thy thirsting throat. 2617 
Moryson Itin. iii. 82 They have a kind of bread brownkh 
and sowiish, and made with aniseeds. 2693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Compi. Card. 1 . 242 The bad Qu^lties of Plums, 
are.. to have their Pulp tough, meaty, and doughy^. .or 
sharp and sowrish. 1725 Pam. Diet. s.v. Cider, If it be 
only a little sowexish. 1807 T. Thomson Ckem. (ed. 3) II. 
2_63 Muriatic ac.d is to be added, with constant stirring,,, 
till the nm>s tastes a little sourkh, 2856 Treas. Bot. 30/1 
llie sap above referred to is of a sourish taste. 2884 J. 
Buruouchs Pepacion 173 Not so dry, and having a sourish 
smell. 

Jig. 2647 Trapp Comm. Rev, xti. 22 Grosse, troubled, 
brackish, and sowrish doctrine. 

b. Uf persons (or animals), temper, etc. 

2683 Land, Goa. No. 2328/4 A Dapple grey Gelding, ..a 
so^vrish Head, a little tiollow backt. 2792 in Ld,Auck, 
larui's Corr. (1861) II. 450 His own sourish disposition 
being naturally mudi heighten^ by such horrid doings. 
2889 Johnston Clenbuckiexu. 145 A worthy, albeit a sounsh 
person. 1897 Daily Hews 19 Oct. 6/x A lovable fellow in 
contrast with the narrow, sourish northerner.^ 

Comb. 2859 Geo. Euot A. Bede xvii, 1 believe be meant 
right at boicom ; but.. he was sourish-tempered. 

Hence Souxishly adv . ; Sou rislmess, 

2670 W. Simpson Hydrot. Ess. Bi, I haue lasted one near 
Chesterfield in Derb>’shire, which hatha very strong sowrish- 
27x9 London & Wisb^ Compi. Gartf. 66 Tis verj' 
juicy, and lias a smack of Sowrislinc.v5. 1846 Landor Exam, 
Shaks. Wks. II. 266 Master Silas.. looked sourishly, and 
cried aloud. 

t SouTkit. Sc, ObsT"^ [f. Sour. a. + (?) Kit 
sb.^\ Some form of soar milk or cream. 

2549 Compi, Scot. vi. 43 Thai mold grit cheir of. .curdis 
and quhayc, sourkittis, fresche buttir ande salt buttir. 

f SoTl*rlill^. Obs.~^ [f. Soun a.] A person of 
a sour disposition. 

2784 Unjortnnate Sensibility I, Ded. p. ix, In spite of 
all such sourlings and grim-faced monsters,..! must, and 
will, subscribe (elc.J. 

Sourly (sauvjli), adv. Also 6-8 sowerly, 6-7 
sowr(e)ly(e, 6 8our(0)lie, 7 sourely. [L Sous 
a. CL MVii. stettr-, zteurlikc, MS*v, jurJigtu'} 

1 , In a sour, peevish, or disagreeable manner: 
a. With intransitive verbs, esp. to look. 

2533 Frith yudgem, Tracy 249 Why look you so 
50urly,good brethren? 2535 Coverdale ifcc/wr. xxii, 22 Yf 
he speake sowerly, feare not- *598 Baxckley Felie. Man 


promises were.. swetely spoken, andsowerij’ performed. 2579 

Tm-NE Phis. agst. Fortune iL Ep. Ded. 161 Wfaat conten- 
tion haue children with their bwkes and learning, most 
stw’crly ^wing that, which they shall reape m^t sweetlie. 

o. With sourness or aciaity. 
i 57 f Hyll Bees xiii, fOneJ no: breathing sourly or of a 
stinking breath. 2881 Standard 29 Oct. 2/2 I d try their 
sourness, if I knew Where those gooseberries sourly grew. 

Sourmouncie : see SuBiiouKci*. 

Sourness (saua-jn&). Also i surnes, 5-6 
Bowrenes, 5-7 -ness(e, 80^611168(86, 5 sour-, 
6 sonrenes, 6-7 -nesse, etc. [f. Sodb a.j 
L The quality of being physically sour; acidity, 
tartness. 

doso in Wr.-Wulcker 347 Acredinis, sumesse. 4rz4oo 
Lan/rands Cirutg. 195 An ejmement maad of annoniac & 
with he soumes of citri. 14. . Contin. Brut ccxxiv. 252 pe 
fruyte of pe er^e. . were turned into more saltnes & soumes 
ofsauour. 2532 Tindaix Exp. Matt. (1550) 67 As thou 

couldest not se leuen though thou breakest vp a Ioffe, excepie 
thou smelledest and tastedeste the sourenesse. 1551 Turner 
Herbal n. 58 Unr>*pe mulberries bes>’de theyr lartnes they 
haue also a soumes. 2605 Tisurc Quersit. t. iv. 29 Sul- 
pbim,.doth contemper the sharpness or sowemess of mer- 
curie. 2697 Drvden Vlrg. Georg, iv. 215 He knew to., 
lanie to Plumbs, the Souniers of the Sloes. 2731 Miller 
Card, Diet. s.v. Malt-dust, Where the Grounds. .have con- 
tracted a Sourness and Austerity. 2763 Universal Mag. 
XXXVII. 371/2 Any little sournesses (of stomachj lhe5* 
may have. 28x5 J, Smith Panorojua Sci. Art 11-441 
It has a slightly saltish taste, but no sourness. 2837 P. 
Keith Bot. Lex. 6 They excite in the palate the sensation 
of so^me^s.^ 2864 Hardtvich's Phot. Chem. /ed. 7) 22 The 
characteristics of acids may besiated to be, inlem>c sourness 
and corrosiveness. 

2 . The quality of being sour in temper, disposi- 
tion, or looks. 

2482 Monk oj Evesham xxx. (Arb.) 72 In thj-s that sche 
. . in her herte hylde rancour and sowemes agenste hem, sche 
gretely offendyd. 2548 Elyot, Tetridtas, soueraesse.. 
of countinaunce. 21^ Don & Cleaver Expos. Prov. 
ix-x. 120 Let not our sourenesse and duicontentment. .be 
any meanes of their discouragement. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. X. 60 The Millenaries. .expe^.. that all sower- 
nesse among'-t Christians shall beab«orpt of Charity. 17x2 
Steele Sfeci. No. 2 f i ITils Humour creates him no 
Enemies, for he does nothing with Sourness or Obstinacy. 
2779 CowpER Let. 32 Oct, Some sourness in his temper. 
2822 L.<mb Elia. i. Old Benchers Inner T„ His look «'as 
uninviting, resembling (but t^lthout his sourness) that of 
our great philanthropist 2875 JowirTT Plato (ed. 2) V. 44 
Drink. .Mill mellow the sourness of age. 

Souroct (su**r«k). Sc. Forms; 5 sowrok, 

6 -ak, 7 -ock; 6 sourak, -och, 8- sourock (8 
-uck, 9 -ack, -ick, sourroak, surrock, soorock), 
[f. Sour a. Cf. MDn, zuric (Kilian snerick)^ 
MLG. sttreke (LG. sitrken, sitrk), WFiis. surk^ 
The common sorrel, Rumex acetosa ; also, sheep’s 
sorrel, R. acelosella. 

e 2480 Henrysos Sum Pract. Med. 29 Ane medeejme for 
pe maw, ..with sueit sallingis and sowyokis. 2549 Compi, 
Scot. vL 67, 1 sau..sourakkis, that vas gude lor thebiac 
guLset 25^ in Analecta Seotica 11 , 23 *1116 seid of., 
sorrelis or soarochis. 1673 Wedderbubn Voc. 18 fjara.\ 
Acetasa, sowTocks. 2777 Lichtfoot FtoraScotica If. X13X 
Ruuiex acetosa. TheSowruck. Runuxacetosella, Sheik’s 
SowTuck. 2823 G.alt Entail xxxiii,^ Ye hae been eating 
sourrocks instead o’lang-kaiL a 2879 X. Ormond in Edwards 
Modem Sc. Poets end Ser. (18S1) 356 W’inneLtraes an* 
souricks grew On oor lumheld. 

attrib. 2568 Skeyne Pest (r86o) 37 Mixt with ihrid part 
of vater or withrose.orsowTakvattens. i 85 s^anet Haxhl- 
TON Poems 222 A bunch o* surrock seed in bis haun*. 


b. Jig. A sour-lempered person, 

2723 Rasisay Fair Assembly xvi, Ye sourocks, 


hafilines 


..sowerly to him 2675 ----- 

V. 196 This truth looks verysourlyandfrowningly upon all 
such as deny the g-xlhead of Christ Jjpo DMOzaPal.^ 
Are. II. 303 To this reply ’d the stem Athenian Prince, And 
sow'rly smild. 2726 Pope Odyss. xx. 183 Two dogs of 
cha.<e. .Behind him !50urlystalk*d- 1835 Lytton Rienzi v. 
rii, Ibe Cardinal smiled sourly. 1881 Miss Braddcs As, 
/Arde/ III. 279 * At cighteeu I was not a fool, replied Mrs, 
Ferrers sourly. 

b. With transitive verbs. 

1548 Udau-, etc. Erasm, Par, Matt, v. 42 Waye not 
sowrelye nor extremely wliiche is more in fauUe. 1583 Mel- 
eancke /V///ir/4'/rrYxTiJ,I..beingsourelierebuked forfawn- 
ingon thee, am yet as frnitfull in ihy loue. 1642 H. More 
SougoJSoultw IV, It did much displease. That any 
so sourely him outface. 2697 Drydf-n /Ereid xx, 52 They 
keep the strict command, And sourly wait in arras the hostile 
band, 1847 Ewersos Arerr/s, V*ks- (Bohn) 1 . 491 

O richest fortune sourly crossed * Bom for the future to the 
future lost 1 

a With adjectives. 

3847 C. Bronte yiree Eyrr ^ii. Her face grew mi^ently 
..more sourly c*pressl\'e of disappointment 18*4 Btown- 
INC Ferisktak Poet. Wks. 1907 5 tVI. So The sourly-Sage, ^ 
for whom life's best was death. 

2 . With great dislike or distaste. j 

<I 1548 Ha^ CkTvr... £dzv. IV, 39 b. All lb= Constabla j 


■ fool, ha'f knave f Wha hate a dance or sang. 

SourquidouB, variant of Soequidous a. 
Soursaut, variant of Sdbsaut Obs. 
f Souras deorso. adv. Obsr^ fad, L, sttrsiis 
deorstts or sttrsitm deorsitm.'\ Up and dow’n. 

2626 J. Lane Conin. Sgr's T. iv, 20c Behold, amidd the 
aier, the braren horse Came in his majme carrytr, of sourse 
deorse. 

Sour-SOp. Bot. Also sour sop, soursop. 
[f. S-JCR a.-fSop J^.^j 

1 . The fhiit of the West Indian tree, Anoua 
miiricata. 

2667 Phil. Trans. II. 501 The Sower-sop, a pleasant 
fruit there, hath a flower with three leaves. 1683 Trvon 
Way to Health 570 Sweet Oranges and Lemmons, 
tans, (^oco-Nuts, Sower-Sops, &c. X703DAaiPiER / III. 
1. 67 The Sour-sop (as ue call it) is a large Fruit as as 
a Man's Head.-.and ofa green Colour. 2740 Bew Hts.. 
yaniaica 51 Fmits grow in great Plenty,..Mami^, $0^ 
Sops, Papas,, . and several Kind of Bernes, c 2825 Chovce 
Log Jack Tar (1891) 22 We. .got plenty and abundance ot 
fruit, such as oranges, limes,.. pears, sour^ofs, ^c. 
Balfour Mar.. Bat. 5 745 Custord-opp’.cs, S^r<xt^V. 
and Soursops, oftbe East and Wet ^ 

various species of Anona. 2871 Kingsley , 

the cousin of the pricldy somsop.^ 

2 . The tree bearing this fruit. c«rrr- 

27 S 3 Chmnbers^ Cycl. SuppL 

sop, in botany, a distract ge.*JU« of p ants, ^--I J- 

guanabanus and anoua. * 7 ^ had 

% A..\x rwiiirh nature lo ibe tK?u^? 


$ 6731 The 
eccscm- 


A neighbouring dell, (\V'bich . ^ < 

resign'd). 2824 Eneycl. GardJ^-J ^ 

following are some of the most iruric.tia\. 28S0 

ical tropical plants... Sour-sop • and/? trmri, 

cata, Sour 50p,. .produce edible frmts. 

3. attrib., as sour-sop hn tret 


, tree. 
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SOUSE. 


i6^ Sloane Catal. Plantaruvt Jamaica 204 The Sowre- 
sop^ Tree. 175® P* Browne Jamaica 255 The Soursop Tree. 
This., is one of the most common plants in every Savanna. 
1834 Fenny Cycl, II. 54/2 The following spirited sketch, .of 
the appearance of the sour sop tree. 189s Funk's Stand, 
■Did, S.V., Sour-soP birdy . .tanager (Caiiisie versicolor). 

Sour-sweet, a, and sb, [f. the adjs.] 

A. adj. Sweet with an admixture or aftertaste 
of sourness. Alsoy%; 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 279 The Scolopendra 
have suckt-in The sowr-sweet morsell with the barded Pin. 
160X Markham Mary Magd, Lament, Pref. 18 They cannot 
sigh, .With contrite minds such soure.sweete throbs to stain. 
1633 G. Herbert TempUy Bitter-saveet ii, All my sowre- 
sweet dayes I will lament, and love.^ 1859 Meredith R, 
Aw^/Y/xxxviii, ‘A choice of evils, * said Mrs, Doria’s sour- 
sweet face and shake of the head. 1871 Kingsley At Last 
X, He ..peels carefully off the skin,.. and eats the sour-sweet 
refreshing pulp. 

B. sb. Something which is sour-sweet ; spec, an 
acid sweetmeat. 


1603 Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) 1. 
42/2 Sinne’s sowre-Sweetes do fleete To make the Mind 
abhorre her former lust. 16x2 — Muse's Sacri/ice Ibid. 1 1. 
83/r My Proheme is a Feast, Whereat my Aluse doth sur- 
fet with sowre-sweetes. 1896 Ack worth Clog Shop Chron. 
227 When Ben had taken his seat, and given a sour-sweet 
to each of the children. 

Sourtout, variant ofSuRTOUT, 

t SoUTy, a. Obsr^ [f. Soub Sourish. 

1647 Clakendos State Papers 367 If I had a mind to 
be so sowery as to make comparisons with you, 

tl Sous- (sw, s:~tz), prejfix, representing OF. and 
mod.F. sous (:— L. siibtus) ‘ under ‘ sub-’, in a few 
words directly adopted from French, as the ME. 
•{•sous-prior [OF. souspriour, mod.F. -prieurl, 
snbprior ; f sous-oellarer [OF. souscelleriere fern. J, 
under-cellarer; and the later or modem soua- 
basha, -lieutenant, -ministre, -offloier, -pre- 
fect [F. sous-prefe(\. 

(a) 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) T0144 pe sousprior of hor hous 
pe monekes chose echon._ 1426 Lydc. Z>e Guit. Pilgr. 22237, 
I am Sowcelerere Off this place, and Pytauncere. 

{^) 1687 A, IxtVELL tr. Tlievenots Prav, t. 279 The 
Officer whom in Turky they call the *Sous-basha. 1841 
Lever C. O'Malley I. 267, 1 was two daj's ago, chasseur h 
ckezial, a -sous.Iieutenant in the regiment of my father. 
iBjs Chamb. yml. 24 Feb. 113/f This Lord hlilton was the 
acting ‘‘sous-vtinistre for Scotland in the administration of 
Walpole. 1826 H. D, Bests Four yrs, France 318 He 
engaged a -sous-officier to come daily to the house to teach 
him the manual exercise. 1889 Gunter That Frenchman 
xvii. 21S The imperial guardsman and 'sous-prefect of the 
secret police. 

t Sou'sant, a. Obs~'- A mock-heraldic term 
f. SoosE w.i 


x«9S Enq. Tripe-wi/e in Grosart Elh, Eng. (1881) i^a A 
Chitterling rampant in a field sowsant, two haggas puddings 
for the supporters. 

Souse (.sons), sb?- Nowtf/a/. and U.S. Forms : 
4 sows, 5-9 sowse (5 sowsse), sowoe ; 5-8 
sonce, 5 sovae, 6- souse, [a. OF. sons {sous, 
souk, souli, = Prov. soulz, sols), or souce, ad. OH G. 
sulza, OS. snlta, or directly f. the Germanic stem 
stilt- (see Salt v? and Silt sb.), whence also It. 
soldo pickle, condiment. 

The (JF. forms, partly given by Godefroy under satM, are 
specially illustrated and discussed by A. Thomas in Romania 
(1909), pp. S79-Sk*-] , . , . , 

1 . Various parts of a pig or other animal, esp. 
the feet and ears, prepared or preserved for food 
by means of pickling. 

1391 Durham Acc, Rolls In uno dolioemp. 

pro le sows, ijr, ij^f. 14. . Dat.-Eng. V oc, in Wr.-\\^lcker 
614 Succidinm, Sovse. c 1440 Pramp. Pant. 468/1 Sowcc, 
mete, succidiunt, c Xi\ 6o J« Kusseli. Bk, Pturiurc 3 ^ ^ 
Baiees Bk. (zS68) 239 Salt, sowre, and sowse, alle suche 
bow set a.side. a 1529 Skelton Agst. Garnesche iii. 32 Ye 
sivfferd vp sowse In my lady Brcwsys howse. 1S9S -Eng. 
Tripe-tvife'm Grosart Eliz. Eng. (1881) 149 Thy tripes were 
yong, thy neates feete fat and faire, Thy sowse tvas sweete. 
a 162s Fletcher iVoman's Prize E iv, I'll tell.j-ou in a 
word, I amscnt to lay .An Imposition upon Souse and Pud- 
dings, Pasties, and penny Custards. 167s Hannah Woolley 
Gentle-Ji. Comp. 154 Soust Veal, Lanib, [etc.];. .boil it close 
covered, that the souse may look white. 1706 Phillips (cd. 
Kersey), Sousce,..ss kind of Jelly, made of Hogs-Ears and 
Feet boil’d in Water, and afterwards cut into small Pieces, 
to be stew’d in Vinegar and Sugar. 1723 Fam. Diet, s.v., 
To make an Intermess of Souse, let Hogs Ears and Feet be 
boil’d after the usual manner [eta]. 1829 Brockett N. C. 
Gloss, (ed. 2). Souse, a dish composed of pig’s ears, etc. fned. 
j8s4 H. H. Riley Putidle/ord 147 [IJ can give you mush, 
souse, slap-jacks, briled pork. 1872 De Verb ^ mericanisttn 
S49 Fshk.. means in Pennsj’lvania more generally pigs 

b. Iransf. The ears ; also in sing., an ear. 

<11638 Cleveland Model New Rel. 33 How Quops the 
Spirit ? In what Garb or Air ? With Souse erect, or Pen- 
dent, Winks, or Haws? 1673 Mrs. Behn Dutch Dooeruu 
ii, A slink, greasle Hair., through which a pair of mrge^m 
souses appear’d. 1708 Brit. Apotto No. 57- =/= 1 he Dog 
their large Sowces soon biL 1787 Grose Prott. Gloss., 
Souse, the ear, most properly that of a hog, from its 
freqnenlly pickled or sowsed. 1823 Jennings Obs. DtaU 
t^Enr.n Souse,.. Urns tssa. Pr^joi«rH, pigs ears. 1893 
Dial. Notes (.Amer. DlaL Soa) I. 383 ‘ Bounder your souse 

well ’=wa5h your ears well. 

2 . A liquid employed as a pickle. 

2302 ARsmLDE Chrou. (1811) 189 Take, .fenell sede broken 
andboundc in a clothe and ley it m the ame souse for oon 
^ay, 1523 Fxtzherb- Hush, § i2X Ready at all tymes to 


eate in the wyntcr se^pn, and to be layde in souse. 1620 
Venner Via Recta iii. 70 The feete of a Bullocke or 
Heifer, . . tenderly sodden, and layed in sowce. X706 
Philups (ed. Kersey), Souce, a sort of Pickle for a Collar 
ofBrawn, Pork,&c. x8ox The Fort-Foliol, 352 d’hornton). 
Thy ears and feet in Souse shall lie. 1883 * Annie Thomas * 
Mod, Housewife loa The savoury * souses * of vinegar, bay- 
leaves, and spices into which we plunged the other [hso] 
i when baked. 

pig. 16x9 Fletcher, etc. Kni, Malta 11. i, I am in souce 
I thank ye; thanke your beauty. 1650 T, B[ayley] Wot- 
ceded f Apoph, 101 ^ a thing newly taken out of the sowse 
of so many friends blood. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey viit. 33X 
After he had left Calypso*s house Warm and sweet water 
he had never seen, But roll'd by Neptune always was in 
souse. 

fb. To sell souse \ Obs, 

16x1 CoTGR. S.V. Grout, Faire le groin, to powt, lowre, 
frowne, be sullen, or surlie; to hang the lip, or sell sowce. 

3 . attrib, and Comb , as souse-ale, ~drink, -Jish, 
-kit, -seller, -tub, -wife, -woman. 

In some cases perhaps the verbal stem. 

>444 Compota Domest, (Abbotsford Club) 25 Liberantur 
Roberto Cooke pro *sowceale..C lagene (here). 1653 Bib- 
liotheca Pari, 3 A Garden of sweet flowers, or a Senator in 
*Souce-drink, by Alderman Atkins. 1676 Phil, Trans. XI. 
600 They were put.. in souse-drink, or pickle. 1704 Diet. 
Rust, s.v- Brawn, Put them into Souce-drink made of 
Oatmeal, .and bran hoyled in fair Water. 1695 Wood Life 
(O.H.S.) III. 405 All sorts of *souse fish (lobsters, crayfish). 
*S®5 Richmond Wilts (Surtees) 179 In the larder,, j*sowse- 
kytt, and j bread grater.^ 1578 Knaresborough Wills 
(Surtees) I. i33Twosousekiltes. 1648 Hexham 1, A Sowse 
seller. 1561 Entert, Temple in Nichols Progr, Q, Eliz. I, 
137 The Clerk of the Kitchen . .and the Clark of the *Sowce- 
tub. 1630 J- Taylor (Water P.; Gi, Eater Kent 10 Eigh- 
teene yards of blacke puddings.. haue suddenly been im- 
prisoned in hissowse-tub. 1706 J Dunton in Life ^ Errors 
(x8i8) II. 451 His brains are in a perpetual souce-tub : the 
pickle. -i.s only changed from Ale to Wine. 1887 Parish 
& Shaw Kentish Gloss, 156 Sowse-tub. X59Z Greene Upst. 
Courtier Wks, (Grosart) XI. 284 He knowelh..what the 
*sowse wiues are able to make of the inwards, tCtz 
Fletcher Prophetess i. iii. Ye may be an honest butcher or 
allied to an honest family of sowse-wives. 1620 Markham 
Farew, Husb. (x668x 46 You shall then deal with Butchers, 
*Sowse-women, Slaughter-men, scullions and the like. 

Souse (saus), sb." Now dial. Forms : 5-7 
sowce, 6 souce; 5, 7, 9 sowse, 6— souse, S 
souze (9 dial, zouse, etc.). [Of obscure origin, 
perh. imitative; cf. MHG. and MLG. sUs (G. 
saus, Du. gesuis, etc.), noise, din,] 

1 , A heavy blow ; a thump. 

1480 Robt, Devylt 228 in Ha2l. E, P, P, 1, 228 Pryuelye be- 
bynde them woulde he steale, And geue them a sowce with 
hys hande. 1567 Golding Ovitfs Met, v. (1593) xo8 'l‘o 
Petales he lendetb such a souse Full In the noddle of the 
necke. 1596^ Spknser F, Q, iv. viii. 44 His murdrous 
mace he vp did reare, That seemed nought the souse thereof 
could beare. 1638 Heywood Wise Worn, n, i, Now what 
did I ? but spying the Watch, went and hie the Constable 
a good sowse on the Bare. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais i, 
XX vil, To some with a smart souse on the Epigaster be u ould 
make their midriff swag. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxi, 

I desire he'll give you such another souse as he did before. 
1809 T, Donaldson Poems 13 I’d daud or gie him weel bis 
souses. 1823- in many dialect gli^aries. 1893 Cozens- 
Hardy Brd, Norf. 5 One boy will give another a clip o' llie 
head or a sowse o* the skull. 

b. Bouse for souse, blow for blow, 

1575 Turbekv. AVi7r/t:<»«rrV55 The hobby. , dares cncouuter 
the crowe, and to giuc souse for souse and blowe for blowe 
with him in the ayre. x^i Rick Farew, (1846) 208 There 
was betweene them souse for sou>e,and boxe for boxe, that 
it was harde to judge who should have the victorie, 

2 , A heavy fall, (Cf. Soss 

X774 D. Graham Hist. Rebellion (ed, 3) He first fell on 
a thatched house. Next on a midden with a souse, C1890 
Lyttle Robin Gordon 79 (E.D.D.), A wud wauken up wV 
the souse she cum doon on the grun,' 

i'Sonse, ^b.^ Hawking, Obs. Ponns: 5-6 
souce, 6-7 sowce, souse, 7 sowse, [Alteration 
of SouucE sb, 2 a,] 

1 , The act, on the part of a bird, of rising from 
the ground, as giving the hawk an opportnnity to 
strike. Only in phr. ai {Jlhd) souse. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking djb, Ilf yourc hawke 
nym the fowle a loftc : ye shall say slie toke it at the 
mounte or at the souce. 1375 Tokberv, Faulconrie 127 
'ihe Sparowhawkes do vse to kill the fowle at the Sowree 
or Souse, as the Goshawkes do, whiche nature bathe taught 
them. C139S Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soa) 20 
The fowle noc soencr is putt of from the n ver for the 
servinge of her, but pitesentlie shec fallelh and killeth 
praic at sowce, 16x8 Datham Falconry (1633) 49 *l*hat will 
cause her to. . master them, as it were, at the sowce, wthin 
a short space, beingno way able in that season to make wing, 
to hold out before such a Hawke. 1620 Fletcher Chances 
IV. i, Her feares creeping upon her. Dead as a fowle at souse, 
she'll sinke. 

fig. 1600 W, Watson Dccacordon (1602) 145 They [Jesuits] 
haue, like great fawcons or hawkes of the Tower, firmcly 
seazed vpon the pray, klld, at randon, wing, or souce. 

2 . The act, on the part of a hawk, of swooping 
down upon a bird. Alsoy^. 

Ferh. partly due to confusion with sh.^ 

1390 Spenser F.Q. ii. XL36 As a Faulcon faire That once 
hath fail^ of her souse full neare. a 16x8 Sylvester 
Maiden’s Blush‘^\z The stout Gcr-Faulcon stoopeth at the 
Heme, With sudden Sou<e, that many scarce di^ceme. 
1638 Ford Fancies iii. ii, I presume she Isa wanton, And 
therefore mean to give the sowse whenever I find the game 
on wing. 

t Souse, sb,^ Obs, Forms : (see below), [a. 


OV, sous (also soux, souz), pi. of sotU, soil, later 
sol Sol j 5,3 and sou Sou. See also SouLx, 

Instances in rime show that the usual pron. was (sau-s) :cf. 
Smart (1836) ‘ in plain vulgar English we say a sowse'. \ 

L A French coin and money of account, equal 
to the twentieth part of a livre ; a sol or sou. ^ 
a, pi. a, 6 souaz, 6-8 sous, 7 soues. 6 
sowse (sowese), 6-7 souse, 6, 8 souce, 7 sowce. 

For 19th cent, examples of sous see Sou. 

a, 1302 Arnolds Chron, (1811) 190 Item xv. sousz of 
Burdeux makithe a franke whiche is ij. s, a 1313 Fabvan 
Chron, vii. ccxxxv. (1516) 158 They shuld paye to the sayd 
Abbot & Couent lx. M. Sous, 1600 Sukflet Conntrit 
Farmei. xxi. 120 The men of old. .sold them in the time 
of the Romaines for ten Sous a peece. 1633 in Northern 
N, dr Q, I. 93 My fencin and dansin extendes monlhli to 25 
lib. 10 soues. 1707 in SewaWs Diary (1879) II. 37* Shot., 
was Sold at 13 Sous per Pound. 

p. 15x2 Acc, Ld, High Treat, Scot, IV. 294 Aucht bun. 
dretht foure skoire three frankis xj sowse, spendit be the 
said Johne Ballard, a 1548 PIall Chron., Hen. F, 45 b, A 
greate part of the women and children he expelled the 
toune, gevyng to every poore creature five sowse. 1586 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. I. 426 A bill., wherein is set 
downe 20. souse for two new sleeves to his old dublet. x6m 
Hakluyt Voy. {1810) 111 . 258, I ihinke all that they had 
together., was not worth five souce. a x6x8 Raleigh Obs. 
in Remains (z66i) 200 The King hath raised his silver four 
Sowce in the Crown. 1690 Strutton Relat. Cruelties oj 
French 27 Here our grand Driver, gave us five Souse a 
Man, 1739 B. Martin Nat, Hist. 1 , 128 The Plainlifr 
must allow him five Souce per day, 

b, sing. a. 6-9 sous. fi. 6-7, 9 sowse, 7 sowce ; 
6-9 souse. 

^ o. a 15x3 Fabyam Chron, vii, ccxxxv. (1516) 158 A sous is 
in value after starlyng money i.d. ob. 1568 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 38 Quhair scho findis a fallow fyne, He wilbe 
frawcht-fre for a sous. x6xx Cotcr., Sol, a Sous, or the 
French shilling. 1675 H. Nevxle tr. Machiavellts Wks., 
State France 262 A sous or penny a day for their Chamber. 
x8o8 Sporting Mag, XXXIl. 63 Such a potful, indeed, 
costs only one sous. 1823 in J. A. Heraud Voy, <5- Mem. 
Midshipman viii. (1837) 137 Grapes are a sous a pound, and 
peaches twelve for a sous, which is a halfpenny. 

p, 1528 Sir R. Weston in Dillon Calais 4* Pale (1692) gi 
or every cowe or oxe j souse frenche. 1347 Boorde Introd, 
Knoxvt, xxviL (1870) 191 A sowse is worth .xii. bras pens. 
1624 Hevwood Captives v,i\\, in Bullen O. PI. IV, Tush, 
offer me a sowse but not in th* care, 1633 tr. SoreCs Com, 
Hist. Francionv, xoTheShowesat the FairofStGermans, 
which he had seen not long before for a Souse, a 1658 
Cleveland Model New Rel, 2x For Sprats are rose an Omer 
for a Souse. 

c, pi. 6 souces, sowces, Sc, soussis, sowsis, 
6-7 sowses, 7 souses, souzes. 

1^3 Ld. Berseks Frotss. I. civ, 187 Labourers and worke- 
men, .shall pay x. souces, 1550 Records of Elgin (New 
Spald. Cl.) 1. Z03 Ordanit that na persoun..rafuse..sow.sis 
that pass nocht tliroch the ring and mesour. Z577 in Ellla 
Orig, Lett, Ser. ill. IV, 25 The Frenche Kinge bathe coyned 
newe sowces. z6tx Speed Hist, Gt, Brit, ix, xv. 94 A fat 
Mutton was solde for sixe Souses of Paris money. x6s5 tr. 
SoreCs Com, Hist, Francion viir. 28, 1 have consented to 
give six Souses for that which is worth but four. 

2 . Taken as a type of a small coin or amount, 
with an expressed or implied negative. 

a. 1370 Saiir. Poems Reform, xx, 78 The inurther.,tbay 
do deny, And countis 30W not ane sous. 1677 Otway Cheats 
(fScapin 11. i, Nota Sous, damn’d Rascal, lethim turn Foot- 
Soldier and be bang'd. 1700 E. Ward Rambling Fuddle- 
Caps 13 But, Nouns, ifthe Kafce-hell continues thus loose. 

In Revenge, I’ll not leave the young Rebel a Sous. 2761 
CuvRCHiLL Rosciad 21Z Next came the treasurer of either 
house ; One with* full purse, t'other with not a^ sous. 1803 
R. Anderson Cumbld, Ball, 31 Silly Tom Linton left nit 
worth a sous. 

p, i676D’UrfeyA/>w. Fickle i. i, He has no Money now, 
not a souse — I know it. 1694 Echard/*/<z/////x 199 By George, 
you shan't be a Sowce the better for what’s in it. 1708 
Mrs. Centlivre Busie Body u i. Sir Geo. How cam’st 
thou by such a liberal Education? Cha. Not a Souseputof 
his Po^et, I assure you. 1782 hliss Burney Cecilia viir. 
viii, There was your friend, . . that shot out his brains without 
paying any body a souse. 1812 Colman Grins, Elder 
Bro, (18x9) X13 To lounge, and chat, not minding time a souse. 
1815 \V. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 157 The first, though 
at times having scarcely asouse. Talks loudly, forsooth, of 
her Old Manor House. 

Souse (sans), sbJ^ Also 8 souze. [f. Souse 

1 . An act of sousing; a plunge into, immersion 
in, or drenching with, water; dial,,, a wash. 

1741 1«ADY M. W. Montagu Corr, {1906) I. 83, 1 have sent 
for my bathing CHoaths, and on Sunday night shall lake a 
souze. X793 Minstrel I. 185, I was a little unsensed by my 
sudden souse into the stream. 1820 Bexyn flonast. v, Still 
keeping her hand on his collar^ she gave him two or three 
good souses in the watery fluid, Din. Maucu. Court 
Society 1. 192 A sack and a souse in ihe river not suiting 
his tastes. 1889 GRErrsonffemory'sHarkback soy, I wzs 
once saved from a souse in Milford Haven by the coach- 
man's presence of mind. 

2. A sound as of water surging against something. 
1883 F, M. Crawford hfr, Isaacs x. 212 His voice was 

again drowned in the swish and sou'ie of the ^vater. 

Souse, Arch, [AF. (1395 in Rymer 
Fmd, VII, 794), app. a later form of Source sb. i.] 
(See quots, and Source sb, i.) 

2836 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) I, 431 Souse, an old 
term for a corbel, now become delete, x^a Owwx Archil, 
Gloss., Souse or Source, a support or under-prop. 

Souse (saus), vf Forms: 4- souse, 4-8 
BOWBO (6 sawse, sewso), 7 souze, 7-8 sowze, 

9 dial, sooso; 5-7 sowce, 6-7, 9 souce. [I* 
Souse or ad. OF. *souser^ 
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SOUSED. 


I. tram, L To prepare or preserve (meat, fish, 
etc.) by steeping in some kind of pickle, esp. one 
made with vinegar or other tart liquor. 

X387TREVISA Higdon (Rolls) VII. 217 pere Tostius hakked 
his broker servantes, and sowsede here lemes, and^ sente 
word to he kyng h^t..he j^ulde have salt mete l.now. 
CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 251 Thei sleen hem alle, and 
kutten of hire Eres, and wwcen hem in VjTjegre. CX430 
Two Cookeryd>ks. 32 ^ ^if it sowsyd be, leie it siepe a 
whyle in hot water tyl it be tendere. ? a 1500 Cluster PI, 
(Shaks. Soc.) I. 123 Loe 1 heares a sheepes heade sawsed 
in ale. 1530 Palsgr. 725/2, 1 souce meate. 1 laye it in some 
tarte thynge,as theydo brawneorsuchelyke. 1597 Bretos 
Wit's 7>r«a<*jiWi7ttr\Vks.(Grosart) II. xr/i ATcnch sowsed, 
a Smelt fried, and a Shrimp new sodden, are scrued in their 
best kindes. 1641 W. Cartwright Lady,Errani\, i, If 
they catch the .Amazons, ITiey sowce ’em straight, as we do 
pig, by quarters, Or else do pickle ’em up for wdnter sallads. 
x6^ Phil, Trans. XIX. 618 An excellently well tasted fish, 
especially when soused. X771 Mrs. Haywood New Present 
for 268 To souce a Capon. 1782 Miss Burkky 

Cecilia v. ix, Got a lobster, and two crabs;.. slink alread}*; 
..forced to souse ’era in vinegar. 1859 Trollopk West 
/mfrVxiii. 44 No Horace will teach us.. how best to souse 
our living poultrj% so that their fibres when cooked may 
not offend our teeth. 

Jig, x6*s B. Joxsos Staple of N. iv. iv. (1905) 93 Fine 
Songs, Which we will haue at dinner, steept in claret, And 
against supper, sowe’t in sacke. a 2704 T. Brown Contin. 
Quakers Senti. Wks. 1709 III. 11. 4 Sowse us therefore in 
the Powdering.Tub of thy Mercy’, that we may be Tripes 
fit for the Heavenly Table. 

b. transf. To steep or soak hi honey, oil, etc. 
1636 Davenant Wits (1673) 206 You talk’d too of fat 
Snails. .Sous’d in Luca Oyl. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat, Magic 
IV. ix, X29 Quinces.. to be smeared over with wax, and then 
to be sowsed in honey. 

2 . To plunge or immerse (a person, etc.) deeply 
or thoroughly or hito water, etc. Also with 
other preps, and without const. 

(<r) 1470-^ Malory Arthur ix, xix, 366 He sousyd sire 
pagonet in that welle. 2530 Palsgr. 725/2 He souc^ him 
in the water over heed and cares. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. 
Kingd. in. (1880) 31 But such as . . unbelieuers be, No pardon 
baue though ten times in the fiudde theysowsra be. z6oa 
SuRFLirr Counirie Panne i. xxviii. 270 To souse him cuery 
day. .in seawater, three or fower times a day. 2660 R. 
Coke xsS To be soused over head and cars 
in cold water. 2703 Steele Tender fiusb. in. iil, When I 
like thee, may I be soused over head and cars in a horse- 
pond ! X83S Sir G. Head Home Tour^sB Twice during the 
passage one horse. .as narrowly as possible escaped being 
soused in the canaL 2865 ^ 1 * Arnold Ess. Crit, viii. 267 A 
blazing caldron in which Beelzebub is sousing the damne<L 
{ 6 ) 1626 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Panne 1. Ixvii. 338 You 
shall gently take the Hiue from the stone, and sowse it into 
a sowe of water. 2^09 Steele Tailer No. 15 P2 He sous’d 
me Head and Ears into a Pail of Water. 2720 Pol. Balla^is 
(x86o) II. 203 For now the^contrivers are tipt with a fee If 
they soiue the subscribers into the South Sea. 2793 Regal 
RamhtertA He. .overturned Master Tommy.. and soused 
him into a deep ditch. 2807*8 W« Irving Salmag, (1824) 
328 To ascertain the fact by sousing him into a kettle of hot 
water. 

(c) 2596 Nashe Sajfron Walden 4 Like a horse plunging 
through the myre in the deep of w'inter, now soust vp to 
the saddle, and straight aloft on hi^ tiptoes. 2663 JT. Heath 
Plagellum 13 The said Master of Mis-rule perceiring the 
matter, caus^ him., to be thrown into a Pond adjoyning to 
the House, and there to be sous’d over head and ears. 1736 
Fielding Pasquin iv, Wks. 2784 III. 282 One. .tumbled 
down, And he and all his briefs were sous'd together. 
2806 j. Neilo in Pettigrew Mem, Lettsom (1817) U. 197 
On this [chair] the woman was placed, and sou^tcd three 
times under water. 

b. In pa. pple. with implication of sense 3, 

2508 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. cxlii. Wks. (1876) 244 The symner 

is lyke vnto asowe so^^'5ed in dyrte& myre. x^o Blunoevil 
Horsemanship iv. xxx\d. 17 b. Take a pcece of Sponge 
sowsed well m strong Vineger. 2633 P, YvEXCHZ.'n PutpU 
/r/. viL Ixxiii, His soul quite sowced lay in grapiebloud. 27x2 
Arbuthnot John Bull (1727) 109 Like Ulysses upon bis 
plank after he had been well soused in salt-water. 2747 
Richardson Clarissa {1811) II. xxiii. 149 To send her home 
w’ell soused in. .our deepest horse-pond. 2845 Darwin Poy. 
Nat. iv. (1879) 76 My animal fell, and I was well soused in 
black mire. 

c. Jig. or in fig. context. 

2567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. loo Quhat toung. . in silence 
suir can rest? To se ane saule in sorqw sow>it. 1583 Greene 
Wks. (Grosart) 11 . 117 This new betrothed couple 
-.are., soused in the seas of sorrow. 26460. Daniel Poems 
Wks. (Grosart) II, 4 Some souce in bitter Inke, The venome 
which they thinke. To taxe the Times. 1680 Ot\vay Caius 
Marius Vf. i, Let us to j’on adjacent Village, and sowse 
our selves in good Falemium. /Z1734 North Examen 1. 
i. § 21 (1740) 25 'l*hen comes the Treaty and we know not 
which way to turn, till the Author souces us dowm in In- 
trigue. 2781 (^ Johnston Hist. y, Juniper II. 236 ^Tie 
poverty I had lately been soused in, sweetened my present 
affluence. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 146 But the 
planter tells him all, sousing him in torrents of words. 

3 . To drench or soak \vith water, etc. 

a 2542 Wyatt Mean 4- Sure Estate Poems (18101 385 The 
stormy blastes her caue so sore did sowse j..That..She 
must lye colde, and wet. 2555 Bradford in Coverdale's 
Lett, Martyrs (1564) 2S1 The showres tliat ye nowe feele 
and are soused in. 2594 Merry Knack to know a Knave 
in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 5^5 jJous'd with the surge of Neptune’s 
wat’ry main. 2630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Discov. by Sea 
Wks. n. 22/r We were enclosed with most dangerous sands. 
There were we sowsd & slabber'd, wash'd & dash’d. 27W 
Mme. D’Arblay Diary 6 Oct, After being wet through 
over head, and soused through under feet,.. what lives we 
do leadl 2810 E. D. Cl-uike Trav. Russia (1S39) 34/** 
I descended a second time, and was again soused with 
vessels of water. 2822 Miss Mitford In L’Estrange Life 


(1870) II. yii. 253,1 am afraid [he]got soused in the thunder- 
storm, owing to his gallantry. 2872 Meredith H. Rich- 
mond xi. Then the engines arrived and soused the burning 
houses, 

b. in various senses, fin 1 8th cent, to 
impose upon, to swindle, etc. 

* 545 K/// (Parker Soc.) p9 We have now 
suffered much punishment, being soused with so many wars. 
* 54 ® Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. John stil 59 Inwardly In 
their hertes soused and washed with much more enormious 
sin. 2608 .Middleton Trick to catch Old One i. iv. 68, 
I 'em irith bills of charges. i 6 jS Otway Friend- 

ship in F. ly. i. Death, and the Devill how that puny 
Rogue Valentine has souced me? 2778 Foote Trip Calais 

I. Wks. 2709 11 . 341, 1 reckon, your lordships were swing- 
ingly sous id on the road? 2832 Codbett Rur. Rides (1885) 

II. 383 The Dean and Chapter of Durham ..souse him 
so often with their fines. 2902 Daily News 2 Mar. 3/4 
\Vhen the guns and pom-poms came into action at a gallop 
and soused the kopjes with shells. 

c. Of rain or water : To drown out (a fire), 

2892 Barikg-Gould In Troubadour-Land viii. 2x0, I 

found that rain and ti*ind had blown and soused out their 
little fire. 

+ 4 . With : ? To bring to extremities, 05 s. 

*584 More Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 2163/1 Let bym go 
to no leache craft, nor any maner phisick,..for strops shuld 
sowce him vp. e 1557 How a Serjeaunt 20 in Hazh E. P. P. 

III. 220 An olde lrotte..With lur phisicke will keepe one 
sicke, til! she haue sowsed him vp. 

6. To dash or pour (a quantity of water or some- 
thing containing this). Const, hzto, on, etc. 

2859 Geo. Euot A. Bede xxviii, * Dip roy' cravat in and 
souse it on my head *. The \vatcr seemed to do him some 
good. 2902 Buchanan /'^>^///X44(E.D.D,), A pail o’ cauld 
water. .was soosed into my face. 

IL intr. 6. To soak ; to be or become soaked 
or drenched; to fall with a plunge; to go plunging 
or sinking in water, etc. 

£1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxvi. 223 pal..layes l>am In 
vymegre for to sowce. Greene Carde 0/ Fancie 

WTcs, (Grosart) IV. 8t lupiter hifnselfe|..if 1 bad sowsed 
in the roaring Seas,.. would haue prouided some bappte 
Dolphin. 2593 Nashe Chrisfs T. (Grofiart) IV. 54 All the 
sinaes of the first World now welter, souse, and bcate vn- 
quietly in the Sea. 1678 Shipman Hen. Ill of France 11. li, 
Through the lowest Region I flew. Sousing through falling 
Bogs of Dew. 2^9 Alsop Melius Ing. it. iil. 256 Men of 
parts.. are necessitated to sowze over head and ears into 
Compliance at first Dash. 2782 Mme. D’Arblay Let. to 
Mrs, Thrale 6 Feb., How shall 1 keep from stepping into 
a post-chaise, and sousing through Ca*»coj'nB Lane to look 
after you ? ^ 2840 Thackeray Cox Sept., The vessel 

rode off a little, the board slipped, and down 1 soused into 
the water. 2898 M. Hewlett ./tfr«/Z^rrxvi,ltsapilyto 
disturb this l:»by of mine. Saracen &nd I had better souse, 
b, d/at- To have a thorough wash. 

2895 Dial. Notes (Amer.DiaL Soc.) 1 . 400 lit go and sou-'^e. 
*®97 Jane Lordship xviL 201 Sousing doum to the waist 
every Sabbath morning. 

f 7 . To flow or fall in copious streams. Ohs, 

2592 Drayton Hannony of the Church (Percy Soc) 14 
The surging seas came sousing in againe. 26^ J. Beau* 
WONT Psyche^ l. xix, 'ITiree times he spew'd P’ell sulphur 
upward: which when on his face It soused back, foul 
Blasphemy ensu'd. Ibid. xiv. clLt, That storm in full 
carreer Broke down and sous'd directly on His Head. 

Souse (saus), t».2 Now dial. Forms : 6 sowse, 
6- souse (8 dial, sawso, 9 . 5 <r. soose); 6, 8 
souce, 7 sowce. [Related to Souse sh.^} 

L To strike, smite, or beat severely or heavily. 
25., Pari. Byrdes 128 in HazL E. P. P, III. 173 Than 
prayed all the common house. That some myght the hauke 
souse. [Cf. 236 To dtstroy’ the Hauke and all bis blood.] 
*575 Gatnm. Gurion iii. iii. 46 Hoyse her, souse her, bounce 
her, trounce her, pull out her throie-boule. 2596 Spenser 
P. Q. IV, iv. 30 So sore he sowst him on the compast creast. 

7 c 2630 Triplet in Aubrey Brief Lives (1898) I. 264 He 
took up the pillion Of bis boundng maid Jillian, And 
sowe’t her like a baggage 1703 Thoresby Souse, or 
Sawse, on the ears, v. to box. 27*5 Kew Cant. Diet., To 
Souse, to fall upon, to beat cruelly; a!M> to plunder or kilL 
<**743 Relpk Misc. Poems (1747) 4 Up flew her hand to 
sou»e the cowTcn lad. 2787 W, Taylor /’ccwj 112 

For soundly did he souse my pate. 2809- in dial, glossaries, j 
etc 

b. With ad vs. or preps. : To dash agaimt, knock 
or cast dovm, etc., with or by a heavy blow or 
impact. 

a 2593 Marlowe tr. xst Bk. Lucan 296 Souse downe the 
wals, and make a passage forth. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jottm. 
France I. 399 The people. .always take delight to souce 
an Englishman’s hat upon his bead. <xi8x3 A. Wilson 
Foresters Poet. Wk-s. iBclfiist cd.) 263 Alusk-rats and 
'po<isums in each hand be bore;.. And as he soused them 
down with surly gloom (etc). 2828 Moir Mansie Waucli 
XV, 222 ‘The dc’il..soo5ing her doun frae the Hfi, she landit 
in that hole. 

•j* 2 . ahsol. To deliver heavy blows. Obs, 

*590 Spenser F. Q. i, v. 8 As when a Gryfon..A Dragon 
fiers cncountreth in his flight, ..With hideous horrour Ixith 
together smight, And souce so sore, that they the heauens 
affray. 2596 Ibid. iv. iii. 25 He stroke, he soust, he foynd, 
he hewd, be lasbt. 

3 . htlK To fall heavily or writh some weight 
1596 Spenser F.Q, iv. v,36 About the And vile .standing.. 
With huge great timers, that did neuer rest From hea^ 
ing stroakes, which thereon soused sore a 2600 Plotidan F, 
rit. (1664) 72 ‘Ilieni Tennis-tolls he sousing sent, x^x 
Cibber Love makes Man t. i. About mght o’Clock..flap 
they all sous’d upon their Knees. i8xa W, Tennant Anster 
F. IV. XXX. 84 Successively they soase and roll alcmg, l ul | 
..the carcase-cumbcr’d soil Is strewn with hav^kof the j 
jumping throng. 2825 Bko^kett N.C. Gloss., Souse,,, to | 


I fall with violence. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxix. 
' 126 He drew a duplicate chair to the foe,, .and, sousing 
j down in it, prepared for a. .chat, 

j Souse (sausj, v.^ Xow arch. Fonns: 6- 
( souse, 6-8 sowse (7 sowsse), 7 sowze, sowce. 

' [f. Souse sb,^ 2,] 

L iftlr. Of a hawk, etc. ; To swoop down ; to 
descend with speed and force. Freq. const cu or 
ttfon (a bird, etc.), and sometimes with dowu. 

2589 Warner Albion's Eng, il xxxi. 139 Kind killing 
Hawkes but wagge the wing, and worke to sowse anon. 2592 
Sylvester Du Barias i. v. 10S7 suddenly.. Down 

soust the Eagle on the blazing wood. 2626 T. H[awkins] 
Caussitis Holy Cri. 63 If the dog^es spring some Utile 
bird, she [the hobby] sowceth vpon it. 2693 Dbyden, etc 
Juvenal xiv. (1697) 343 The Generous Eaglet, who is taught 
..to fly at Hares, and sowse on Kids. 2720 Pope Iliad 
xvii. 765 The sacT^ eagle, .sousing on the quivering hare 
2762 Beattie Pigm. 4 * Crarxs 262 A fowl enormous, sous- 
ing from above. The gallant chieftain clutch'd. 2806 J. 
Gn/iH/MZ. Birds of Scot. 70 Now up she rises, and, with 
arrowed pinions. Impetuous souses, 

b. transf, and Jig. of persons or things. 

2583 T. Watson Poetsis (Arb.) 103 For when he first 
espyde my raunging Heart, He Falcon like came sowring 
from aloofc 2590 Lodge Eupkues Gold. Leg. H iv. Be 
blythe and frolickeman, Loue sowselh aslowas >he soareth 
high. 2668 Drvden Even. Love iv. i, 1 love to stoop to my 
prey, and to have it in ray power to souse at, when I please 
2670 — znd Pt. Almansor 4* Aim. v. As some huge Rock 
,.So I— Would sowze upon thy Guards, and dash ’em wide 
2729 Shelvocke Artillery v. 351 Mounted on a winged 
Steed, .and sowsing directly upon the Monster. 2738 Pope 
EpiL Satires ii, 15 Come on then, Satire I gen’ral, uncon- 
fin'd, Spread thy broad wng, and souse on all the kind. 
2769 Burke Corr. (2844) I. 206 In the style of Lord Ctot- 
ham’s politics, to keep hovering in the air, over all parttci, 
and to souse down where the prey may prove best. 1808 
Scott in Lockhart (1839) I. 65, 1 was not permitted to open 
my lips without one or two old ladies. .being ready at once 
to souse upon me. 

2 . Irons, a. To strike down (a bird) by a power- 
ful swoop. rare~\ 

2594 ist PL Contention it. x, How hie j'our Haw'ke did 
sore? And on a sodaine soust the Partridge downe, 

b. To swoop or pounce upon (something) in a 
hostile manner. 

2595 Shaks. Joknv.la. 250 The gallant Monarch. .like an 

Eagle, q*rchisayerieiowTfc»,TosowsReanno>*ance that com^ 
neere his Nest. 2616 B- Jossos an Ass iv. vIi,He did 

fly her home To mine own window; but I think 1 sou[s]’t 
him, And rauUh'd her aw*ay, out of his pownces. [x^8 
J . A. Gibbs CotswoUi VilL xiL 274 Ere the falcon * souses ’ 
her prey.] 

Souse (sans), adv}- Now chiefly dial. Also 
7-S souce, 8 Bowse, [f. Souse sh.^ or v.‘d] 

1 . Suddenly; without warning. 

268a FiruL Conform, Clergy (ed. 2) 32 He dares not so 
I much as lift up a Finger ;..tf he dot^ souce, he bath him 
I in the CHjops immediately. 2728 Vasbr. S: Cib. /’ rw', 
z. X, Uhen sowse 1 we are all set fast in a Slough. 

2 . With a direct and rapid course. 

2690 Drvden Amphitryon t. i. He’s coming down souse 
upon us, and hears as far as be can see too. 2755 Smollett 
Quix. It, itL ix, (1S03) 2 V. 27 We shall come souse upon the 
lungdom of Candaya, as a saker or jerfaulcon darts down 
upon a heron. 

3 . With strong or violent impact; heavily. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais^ iv. Ixvii. (1737) 076 Vinet lent 
him-. a .swinging stoaler with the Pitch-fork souce between 
the Neck and the Collar. 2730 Young \sf Ep. to Pepe "Wks. 
1757 'J'hey,.. looking fall on every man they meet, 

Run souse against his chap*;, 27B9 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Expost. Odes ix. 29 Our world. - Would rather see a fdlov/ 
..from the attic story of a house Fall dowm souse Upon a 
set of cursed iron spikes. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xx, I 
hoped it would have fallen souse on your heads before you 
were aware of it. 2858 Carlvlk Fredk. Gt. v.yiL II. 228 
Gundling comes souse upon the ice with his sitting-part. 


Souse (sous), adv?- Also 8 souce, 9 sowse. 
[f. Souse sbj- or v.^2 With a sudden or deep 
plunge. 

2706^ Farquhar Beau.t' Slrat. v. iii, Now.. all our fair 
Machine goes souse into the Sea like the Edistone. 2838 
Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. l Hand cf Glory, Into Tapping- 
ton mill-dam souse she goes. 2856 K. A Vaughan Mystics 
(1&60) I. VI. viiL 261 As he flounders about, out tumbles the 
book; he lets go his staff, and makes after it; and souse he 
goes, over head and ears in a twinkling. 2882 Serjt. 
Balla.stine Exper, xxxiii, Just sis he was stepping on 
board, souse be went into the sea. 

Jig. 2749 Clelano Mem. Woman Pleasure (x^^4) 2, I go 
souce into my personal history'. 2760 Sterne Tr. Sharuiy 
ir. xiL 51 Here have you got us. .souse into that old subject 
again. sBz^xn Spirit Pub. Trn/r. {1823) iso Into all sorts of 
subjects, both known and unkno%vi7, Mr. Hume 
one may call souse. 2872 Brow'nikc lijine Ixv, Foiled 
by the very’ effort, sowse, Underneath ducks the soul, 
ffiouss-crown. Obs.—^ (See quot.) 
asqoo B. E. D/ct. Cant. Crew, Sowie-ervwn, a FooL 

Soused ppl. a. [f. Souse 

1. Steeped in pickle ; pickled. , - ^ 

? a 2SSO Freiris Berwik 260 in D unbad s P^ms (1 ZpVjjP 
Ane sowsit noU fate, and schripbeitL *584 ^''’^*' 

Cambria 204 He should want no , 

So«-sed meats. 2621 Burton 

63 Dn-ed, sowced. indurate fish, as bi°?***^ 

,67?3HAi>»-EXl. Lil.zrtine If I 

kiS, then am I asows’d sturgeon. 

Ozaizr lit. i. Go. dear Rogue, and i, nrSs 

thee, ere it be long, to more sour d 

Poems 210 A* their een were chiefly fot Upo soust leet. 
iS4a Combe DigeUlm J 37 -Jt niM o clcKfc a.m^- breal.- 
iSed on soused tripe, pjg s feet, bread and coffee. 
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1622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush iv. i, You shall not 
sink.forne'rasowst Flap-dragon, For neV a pickl’d Pilcher 
of ’em all, Sir. 

2 . Soaked in liqnor. 

^^*3. J^eaum. & Fl, Captain l il, I am of that opinion, 
and will dye in't, There is no understanding, nor can be In 
a soust Souldier. 

Sonser (sau-sai). * dial. Also soozer. [f. 
SODsE vJ] A thorough drenching or soaking, 

1862 C. C. Robinsoh Dia/, Leeds 416. 1896 Mordaunt & 
Verney Ann. IVarvj, Hunt I. 323 The bank broke, and he 
got a regular souser. 

Sousing^.sans’ig), vbL sb?- Also 6 £ows(s)ing, 
7 Boweing. [f, SoDSE vA] 

1 . The action or process of pickling. Also attrib. 
in smtsing-drink^ -tub. Now Obs. or dial, 

iSSX“6o Invent. Sir H, Parker in Hall Eliz. See. {1887) 
250 A sowssing Tubb for b^a^vne. 15^7 Harrison* Deser. 
Engl, iio/i Changing the sowsing dnneke least it should 
waxesoure. 1601 Varihcton Tivo L ament, Trag,\\\,\\,\j\ 
Bullen O, PI, I V, Chop of my head to make a Sowsing*tub. 
26x1 CoTCR., Solloiioir^ a salting, or soweing tub. 16x7 
J. Murrell Bk. Cookerie (tille-p.), The most commendable 
fashion of Dressing, or Sowcing, either Flesh, Fish, or 
Fowle. 

2 . A drenching ; a thorough wetting. 

1697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk, Glocester (1789J 57 Indeed it 
proved a good sousing, as he was handsomely wetted from 
the crown to his feet. 2764 Foote Mayor of G, ii. Svi:s. 
1799 I. 186 After all his marchings, his sousings, his sweat- 
ings. .2832 Miss Mitford Village (1863) “499 The 

satisfacto^ conclusion of the sousing. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exj>, xxvii. (1856) 224 After.. some uncomfortable sousings 
in the snow-dust. 1^7 Pall Mall G, 12 July 13 This con- 
tinual sousing..actuaUyrots the hairandleads to baldness. 

Sou'siug, vbl. sb:^ rare. [f. Souse z/. 2] The 
action of beating severely. 

c 1580 [Jefferies] Bugbenn ii. iv. 6 (Bond), With sowo- 
ynges, with rqwsynges, with bownsynges, with trownsynges. 
1788 Hist, of Schoolboy 46 Talboy declared it his firm in- 
tention to have bestowed upon him. .an effectual sousing. 

Sousing (sau-sii)),///. a.l Also 6 aowaing, 
7 aowoing. [f. Souse i/.i] 

1 . Of ears : Suitable for sousing ; unusually large. 

1567 Torberv. Efit.f etc. 24 b, Hee had a paire of sowsing 

eares to shilde him from the raine. 2673 Hickbrinciix 
Greg. F, Greyb. 302 A dismal monster, . .sowcing great luggs 
.and a mouth greater. 

2 . Drenching, soaking. 

J596 XyRAYTon Legend Pierce Gaveslon iv. Poems (2619) 
333 By many a low £bbe, many a lustie Tide, Many a 
smooth Calme, many a sowsing Showre. 1648 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche xvn, exxi, l*he gravid Vapor breaks,. and 
pours the .sousing weather Down through the gloomy air. 
1830 Scott Jrnt, 7 July, 1 returned after two, with a sous- 
ing shower for companion. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberia xHv. 
(1890) 353 The windy, sousing, thwackiag«.comer called 
St. Lucas* Leap. 

b. Splashing in w*ater. 

»39X T. Hardy Tess (1900) 55/2 They disappeared round 
she curve of the road, and only his sousing footsteps, .told 
where they were. 

3 . Strong, vigorous, * powerful ^ Now dial. 

In later examples perh. from Souse v.^ 

273s Bolincbroke On Parties 10 The arch Slyness of 

G— on, the dogmatical Drj'ness of H e, or the soucing 

Prostitution of Sh—k. 2764 Fotnz Patron 
335 -A good sousing satire now, well powder'd with per- 
sonal pepper. 2780 iVesfs Guide Lakes (E,D.D.); A sous- 
ing blow. 1876 Robinson Mid^Vks. Gloss. 132/1 A great 
sousing fellow. A sousing lot. 

Sou sing,///. £1-2 [f. Souse II. 3 ] Swooping. 
J700 Dkydes Theodore /f Hon. 318 They close their 
trembling Troop; and all attend On whom the sowsing 
Eagle will descend. 

Souslii, var. SusLiE. SouBOU, var. Sosu, 

+ Sonspirable, c. Obs.~^ [f. older F.jcf/j- 
pirer (motl.F. saupirer) to sig'a.] Lamentable. 

1594 Kyd Cornelia v. 2S7 Incc-vmntly lamentmg th’ ex- 
treauie losse. And souspirable death of so braue souldiers. 
f iSousBie. Obs.—'- [a. OF. sentssie, var. of 

soucie : see SonCY.3 Marigold. 

c 1410 Master of Game {MS. JJlgby 182) xil. And also it 
is gode forto put Jier in of Jie soussie, of pe whiche men 
fyndetb ynogh at pe potycarj'es, for pe same sekeaesse. 

Sousteine, obs. form of Sustain v. 
f SoutjK. Obs.—° [Back-formation from SouTEK.] 
Irons. To mend or patch (shoes). 

1598 Florio, Sanattare, to cobble, to mend, or sout old 
shoes. /iiVi, to cobble,,, to soute, to piece. l6n 

— Taberdatiua drte, the arte of patching, .or souting. 

II Soutaclie (swlaj). [F., corruptly ad. Hun- 
garian szttszak a pendant curl of hair, etc.] A 
narrow Hat ornamental braid of wool, silk, or the 
like, usually sewn upon fabrics in fanciful designs. 

1836 Mbs. PoEutN Laily’sDicl. Needlework 52 Soutache. 
A French name for very pretty ornamental braids. 1839 
Ladies' Cabinet Dec. 333/2 When trimmed with gold or 
silver soniac!ie,..x.'a<s Zouave is eminently graceful and 
coquetiUh. 1879 SyMa's Embroidery Bk. 253 The blue 

medallion is outlined with soutache. 

atlrii. 1882 Caulfeild & Sawap.d /3nr/. _Arra 7 « 2 e 453 /^ 

Soutache Braids.. arc very narrow silk braids, ..having an 
openwork centre. -r ,-i -l -j j 

Hence Soutached a., fancifully braided. 

i860 Ladies Caz. Fashion filar. 22/3 Zouave jackets of 

cloih souiached with silk , , ,, , .. 

t Soutage. Obs. Also 6 sowlt-wyche, soult- 
wLiche, -witch, 7-wich; 7 soultage, sowtage, 
-ege. [Of obscure origin.] Coarse cloth or can- 
vas used esp. for packing or as a material for bags. 


in E. Law HaniMon Crl. Palace (1885) 351 
Pmd..for 2 pecys of sowitwyebe, every pece conteynyng 33 
t *S4S Bates of Custom House ciiij b, iJoult-whiche 
thehundreth ellee, .xxx.s. Acts o/lntcrregn (igti) 

II. 1215 Linnen Cloth called.. boultwich, the hundred Els. 
, 1 tJSSER Hnsb. (1878) 136 Some close them vp drie 

in a hogshed or fat, yet canuas or soutane is better than that. 
2591 Acts Privy CoundliliS.)y.yA.l. 269 Dnche canvas 
orcqunterfaicte borrace, harfordcs, soutage or sovvtwell and 
guttings are not sold to make sailes for ships. <rz62z Chap- 
man Iliad XIV. Comm., That which they call our fustian, 
their plain writing being stuff nothing so substantial but 
such gro.‘?s sowtege, or liairpatch, as every goose may eat 
oats through. 1631 Mabbk Celestina Ep. Ded. (1894) 5, I 
see no reason why they should.. loath silke, because it is 
lapt in soultage. 1669 \yoKLiD(;E Syst, Agric. z-jS Soutage, 
course Cloatb, or Bagging for Hops, or such like. 

aiirib. 2622 Mabbe ir. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. 11. 215 
She bath.. silken words, but sowtage deeds. 

II Soutane (swtan). [F. soutane soiane, sot- 
iane)f ad. It. sottana (ined.L, sutanay subtana^y 
f. sotto L. subtus under, Cf. Sotana, -ake.] 

1 . A long buttoned gown or frock, with sleeves, 
forming the ordinary outer garment of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, and worn under the vest- 
ments in religious services ; a cassock. 


In quot. 1838 erroneously applied to the Cotta- 
2838 Miss Pardoe River ^ Desert II. 249 'I'he officiating 
priests were gorgeous in their crimson robes and point-lace 
soutanes.^ 2855 Kingsley IVestw, Ho / xi, A man of mid- 
dle age, in ihe long soutane of a Romish priest. 1876 M, 
Davies Unor^k, Land, 335 The preacher, .was clad in the 
conventional Hindoo coat, long as a Ritualbt’s soutane. 

2 . iransf. A wearer of the soutane ; a priest. 

1800 Times 29 Dec. 7/2 A confederacy of soutanes and 
petticoats may do much. 

Soute, obs. form of Suit sb, and v. 

Soutel, obs. form of Subtle a. 

Souter (sw*t3j). Now .SV. and north, dial. 
Forms: a. i sutere, 3 sutare, 4-5, 8-9 sutor 
(5 sutore), 6 sutoxir, 8 suter; 4, 9 sutter. p. 4 
soutere (zout-), 4- souter (6, 9 soutter, 9 
sooter) ; 5 soutare, 5- soutar (9 sootar) ; 9 
soutor. 7. 4-5 sowtere, 4~sowter (6 sowtter); 
5 sowtare, 5-6 sowtar (6 sowttar). [OE. rri- 
tere, ad. L. shoemaker, f. suereio sew, stitch. 
Of the same origin are OHG. slit&ri (MHG. 
sHter)^ ON. sutari (MSw. suiariy MDa. sutmrw)^ 
NFris. siitery siitjer.'] 

1 , A maker or mender of shoes ; a shoemaker or 
cobbler. 

Also s^ee. ‘one who makes brogues or shoes of horse- 
leather* (Jamieson, 1808). In the 26th and Z7th cent, the 
word is ireq. used with depreciatory force, esp. to denote a 
type of workman of little or no education. 

o. c 2000 ^Elfric Saints* Lives xv. 23 Sum sutere siwode 
J»2es Hainan weres sceos. a 2225 Ancr. R. 324 A wummon 
bet haued forloren hire nelde, oder a sutare his el. 1379 
Poll-tax IV, Ridingln Yorks, Arckxot, Jml. V. 17 Adam 
Wild' Suiter, 2474 Ld.High Treas.Scot, X. 38 Item 
gevin to Hud sutor, for the Quenis schoiine. <22682 
Sempill Blytksofne IVedd/ng js And there will be Sandie 
the sutor. 2723 Pam, Diet. s.v. Lithotomy, This we in 
England call Cutting upon the Gripe, and is the Method our 
Suters always cot by, 28^ J. Mayne Siller Gun 11, xxiii, 
Jock Willison, a sutor bred. 2817 Lintoun Green 6 Ihe 
Selkirk Suiors aff their stools. .In dirt haste raise.^ 

2340 Ayenb. 65 More zuyfter |7anne arw'c ulyinde and 
more boryinde hanne zouleres eles. 1387 Trevisa Higdeti 
(Rolb) Vil. 518 Som men seide that this Harold Harefote 
was a souters sone. cj^oo Destr, Troy 1585 Sadlers, 
souters, Sem.steris fyn. 1456 Sir G. Have Lavj Arms 
(S.T.S.) 208 Asoutarc, or a -vkynnare, or a lailloure. r 2566 
Merie Tates of Skelton S.’s Wks, 1843 I. p. Ixv, In the 
-par^LSsbe of Dys.. there dwelled a coblcr, heyng halfe a 
souter. 15^-7 Greene Carde of Fancie Wks. iGrosari) IV. 
202 If Appelles. .suffer the greasie Souter to lake a view 
of his cunous worke. ^ a 1641 Bp. Mouktagu Acts fy Mon. 
(1642) 488 How can it but be a maine alxurdity, that a 
Cooke, a Currier, a Souter, a Potter., should therefore be 
accounted noble? 1792 Burns Teun o* .Shanten,! And at 
hb elbow, Souter Johnny. Ibid, 49 Ihe Souter tauld his 
queerest storie?. 2829 Scott Jml, II. 227, I.. tugged^ 
bard as ever did soutar to make ends meet, 2880 J. F. S. 
Gordon Chron, Keith 74 Coopers, Sooters, Sweetie- Wives, 
and Buckie Dulse-Wives, &c. 

y, e 1385 Chaucer Reeire's Prol, 50 The dcvyl made, .of a 
sowter, .schipman or a lecbe. 2387 Trevisa H igden (Rolb) 
IV- 307 A poore sowtere fondede to lecbe a chough to., 
seie k® same salutacioun. ax^ooin Eng, Gilds 
Euer>’ch sowicrc xnakeh shon ofnewe rober le^cr. 2454 
Paston Lett, 1. 292 They took a man of Stratford, a sow'ter, 
and hys name ys Fersoun. 14^1 Acc. Ld.Higk T^as.iicot. 

I. 182 J’il a sowtar that sewj’t balk hwdb to the King. 1513 

More Rich. Ill (1883) 79 And in astage play all ihepcople 
know right wel that he that playcih the sowdayne xs per- 
case a sowter, 2570 B. GoocEiW. Ktugd. iil (1E80) 33 
Ma«se brings in dayly gaine. as tfoth the Sowters arte at 
neede. 1602 Cabew CornwallZ^ b, Whilean ignorant fellow 
of a sowter becomes a magistrate. 1646 Gataker Mistake 
Removed have, with Lucian’s sowter. dreamed of a 

great feast. 1688 Holme Armoury \\\, 293/1 St, Cri^m 
..the Patron of Sowicrs, Cordwiners and Shoe-makers 
Journey-Men. 2855 (Robinson] IVkitby Gloss, s.v., He 
grins like an aud sowter. * 

^iransf. 2593 G. HarveV Piercer Super. Wks. (Grq^t) 

II. 43 Lauinius against Terence; Craiena against Eunpidcs; 
2oilus against Homer, [wcrcl but nxnke sowters. 

fb. Employed as a term of abuse. Obs. 

1478 Malden (E^acx) Crt. Vfo/ZrBundleso.No. E, Wllel- 
mus Cot^Tigham vocavit Johannem Baker horsoned .-outer 
contra statuium hujus burgi et dixit ‘ Vo^, horsoned suters, 
here a rewle 1575 in W, H. Turner Uleet, Rec- Oxford 


bowse of.. a cordwayncr,..and 
called him sowter, and. .gave him.. opprobrious words! 
« 2585 PoLWART Flytinr w. Montgomerie 747 Crebhie 
soutter, shoe cloutter, minch moutter 1 

2. aiirib. and Comb., as souter-cra/i, -like adj 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 122 pai do allmanerof 
craftez, pat es to -.ay talyour craft and sowter craft and swill; 
pber. zso^o Dundar Poems .xxvii. 46 Full sowttar Ivl 
he wes of laitis. ^ 


b. Special combs. : souter’a brandy, butter- 
milk; Bouter’s clod, a roll of coarse bread- 
Bouter’s end, a piece of resined twine. ’ 

XTizEdinb.lVkly. Mag.gXSec. 335 Asouter'sclod,..ifnol 
a second mess of porridge for dinner. 1790 Siiirrefs Poem 
245 Could he get clods and souter’s brandy. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntletch.xx, Ye will maybe have nae whey then nor 
buttermilk, nor ye couldna exhibit a souier’s clod? 1832 
Vedder Ore, Sketches xto A clarionet, beautifully enamelled 
with a kind of twine, called by the vulgar ‘ Sutor’s ends 
Hence t Son-teress. Obs.—^ 

1377 Lancl. P. Pi. B. V. 3x5 Cesse )re souteresse [1362 
Jre souters wyf] sat on Jie benche. 

Soutering, obs. form of Suitoeing. 
tSoU'terly, a. Obs. Also 6-7 sowterly. 
[f. Souter + -ly 1.] 

1 . Resembling a souter ; of a common or vulgar 
type. 

IS34 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1296/2 The special 
bassawes of that pronde souterly Sowdan. 1568 Futwea 
Like •will to Like B iij, You souterly knaues shew you all 
your maners at once. 1603 Florio Montaigne lit. v. (1632) 
483 The burden bearing porter, souterly cobbler, and toile. 
full labourer. 1617 Collins ZI4/. B/>. Ely 11. vii. 252 What 
should one stand tugging with such a sowterly fellow? 

2 . Appropriate to, characteristic of, a souter. 
1589^ ? Lyly Pappe to. Hatchet E ij, Heerunnes ouer bis 

fooleries with a knaues gallop, ripping vp the soulerlie 
seames of his Epktle. 1593 Nashe Strange News Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 187 The Doctors proceedings Iiaue thrust vpon 
mee this sowterly Metaphor. 1600 Paule Life of Archlp 
Whiigift A cohler, a choise broker for such souterly 
wares. 1626 R. Bernard Isle of Alan (1627) 277 They 
hlasphemou.sly publish, that the Scriptures are. .a dead 
Letter, sowterly lake, dumhe ludges. 

Sonterrain (sri-tai^'n). [a. F. souterrain, f. 
sous under + ierre earth, after L. sublerratmisi] 
An underground chamber, store-room, passage,etc. 

a 173s Arbuthnot (J.i, Defences against extremities of 
heat, as shade, grottoes, or souterrains, are necessary pre- 
servatives of health. 1773 R. Chandler Trav, Asia M. 
(1825) I. 151 By the highest of them is the entrance of a 
souterrain. 1806 J. Dallawav Observ. Eng. Archil. 89 In 
the souterrain of vaulted stone, the military engines and 
stores were deposited. 1840 Vyse Oper, Pyramids Gizeh 
II. 76 The general direction of the souterrain, near the 
Second Pyramid. 1899 R. Munro Prehist. .^cot. ix. 352 In 
Ireland underground chambers,generally known as ‘souter- 
rains ’ or * coves are to be found all over the country. 

iransf, 1682 7 'imes 5 Feb. 4 Hamilton Park having a 
souterrain of vast mineral wealth. 


South (sQUji), adv,,prep., sb., and a. Forms: 
I, 3 suB, Bup, 3 supe, 4-5 Buthe, 4, 6 suth 
(6 Sc. Butht); 3 sop, 4 sotli, 6 north, soyth; 
3-5 soup (4 zoup), 4-5 soupe, 4 sowpe; 3- 
soutli (4 Bouht, 5 Sc. souolit), 4-6 southe (5 
Sc. souythe), 5-6 sowth(o. [Common Tent. : 
OF. sitS, = OFris. sillh (WFris. siid, NFris. siid), 
OS. sBlk (MLG. sili, LG. sud), OHG. sund-, 
sunt- (MHG. sund), ON. (with r- suliix) sutr 
{i—*sunpr', cf. the compar. snnnar :—*sunpar) 
the relationship of the stem is uncertain. One or 
other of these forms (perh. the ON.) is the source 
of OF. sur, sud, su (F. suf), Sp. sur, sud, Pg. sul. 

MDu. luui Izuntl.snyi (Du. zxeid) and G. siid are not the 
native forms (which would have been respectively 'zond 
and *sxind), but are due to Fris., LG., or F. influence. In the 
Scand. languages there is considerable variety in the later 
forms, as MSw. zudher, sSdher, Sw. ssder, Norw. s«r, sod, 
zyd, sunn, synn, TSa. syd. . .... 

In some senses (as B. 2-4) usually with a capital, in others 
usually with a small letter, but the practice is not uniform.] 
A. aAi. L Towards, or in the direction of, 
that part of the earth or heavens which is directly 
opposite to the north. Also with modifymg addi- 
tions, as south by -west, etc. 


a. With reference to movement, extent, or 


direction. 


egoo O.E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 894, pa pe sud ymh- 
utan foron, ymb-smton Exanccster. a 1x22 Ibtd. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1092, Secyng Willelm.-ferde nor3 to Cardeol,..& syS- 
Sanbidersu Igevi-mnde. cxzos LAy.2t33 Lociinesmmreode 
su J & east forp- c izgo S. isng. Leg. I. 234 So longe buy 
wenden cuene south, pat [etc.p 137S Barbour Bruce xvi. 
265 Syne ihai..soivth till Lwnyk held thairsvay. lanoo 
Alorte Arth. 1039 Bot thow inoste seke more southe, syd* 
Ij-ngs a lyttille. 1S39 Beg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 454 Fra the 
said croce rycht south to the Mercat-gait. a 2670 SpALDtsc 
Trottb. Chat. / (1850J 1. 27 Mynding to lodge thair all Dtclit 
he the get going south, tr 2700 EvelynZ^/hzt' 22 Mar. 1652, 
For more than an hundred yards South. C1743 WooocooFE 
in Hanway Trau. iv-. lix. (i-jbzl 1. 276 Steering south and 
south by west. 1816 Scorr Bl. Dwarf \m. As i( the dmil 
was hlawing us south, 1855 OrPs Cire. Sci., Inorg. Nat. 
J47 'Hie incliuaiion is sometimes north, and somclimys 
south. i83o Koskik Bible of Amiens 1.(1884)32 Clovts 
march south against the Visigoths. 

b. \S ith reference to jilace or location. Also 
■\south-by, in the south (AV.). 

Denm South : see Down adv. 29. 

BeowitlfZ^Z Moaio oft -'hS nenor3..o;'«’ 



SOUTH, 


SOUTH, 


naem5..selranaCTe. c8os Charier In O. £, Tex/s 442 
hiora oSrum o3Se bam su3 forselimpe. <txooo Boeth, 
Metr, X.24 past cow suS o35e norS pa ytmestan eorSbuende 
..miclum hericn. ciaoo Ormik 12125 pa fowwre daless 
alle patt & Wesst, &: Sup, & Norrp piss middellaerd 
bilukenn. c 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xviii. 59 Whether y 
be south other west, c 1391 Chaucer AstroL i. § 17 Tak 
kep ofthise latitudes north and sowth. 1591 (see South- 
eastward adv.\, 1594 Shaks. Rick. ///, y. iii. 38 His Regi- 
ment lies halfe a Mile. .South, from the mighty Power of the 
King. 1667 KIilton P» L. xt. 401 The Realme Of Congo, 
and Angola fardest South, a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I 
(1850) 1.27 The ErlL.wes at this tym south. 1762 Bp. 
Forbes yrnI.{iZZS) 216 He asked me how the not-swearing 
clergy lived now South*by. 1769 Falconer Diet* Marine 
(1780) S.V. IVitidf Coming to the latitude of four degrees 
south. x866 Treat. Bot. 210/2 The plant. .is found. .from 
latitude 40° to 44° south. 

C. In the phr. soitih and norths (See also 
North adv. i c.) 

rr9oo tr. Baeda's Hist. t. iii. (1890) 30 past is..twelf mila 
brad su3 & norS. XS96 Re^, Mag. Sig, Scot. 194/r Be the 
grund ofane auld dyk lyand south and north. x6i2 Dray- 
ton Poly'olb. xiii. 315 The second (way runs] South and 
North, from Michael’s utmost Mount, To Cathnesse. 1838 
Penny Cycl, XI. 439/2 A large island.. which.. extends 
about 80 miles south and north, 
d. Followed by of. 

X707 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Ct. Brit. (17x0) 344 Rum 
lies ^ Leagues South of Sky. X77X Encycl. Brit. III. 942/1 
Wilhamstat [is], .fourteen miles south of Rotterdam. 2868 
Rep. U.S. Covtinissioner Agric. (1869) yx The value of 
marling south of New Jersey. 

2. From the south. 

i6z6 Bacon Sy/zra § 626 In a Faire and Dry Day, ..And 
when the Wind bloweth not South. X762 Falconer S/iipwr» 
II. 242 South and by west the threatening demon blew. 

3. With a south aspect. 

1693 Evelyn Be la Quint. Ccmpl. Card. I. 30 When we 
say that a Garden lyes full South, it is when the Sun shines 
upon it all the day. 

4. quasi-r^. = B. i. Freq. with from or to. 
•pAlso at souths from the south. 

CX200 Ormin 11258 All piss middellserd iss ec O fowuTe 
daless da:ledd, Onn ^st, o Wesst, o Sup, o Norrp. 1338 
R. Brunne Ckron. {xZio) ig pe kynges.,cleymed him for 
per chefe. .Of North & of South.. Fro Kent vntille Berwik. 
ci3gx-ci425 [see North Oiiv.d]. cx^o Henry IVallace 
XI. 777, Fra south and north mony off Scotland fled. 1592 
Soliman Pers. iii. iv, Monarch and mightle Emperor of 
the world, From East to West, from South to Septentrion. 
1625 Carpb.nter Ceogr. Del.i. vl (1635) 135 The Meridians 
are drawne directly from North to South. X67X Milton 
P . R . III. 273 To South the Persian Bay. 1725 De Foe 
Vey, round World (1840) 128 The wind came off shore, 
for it blew at south. X748- [see North adv. 2]. xSsx-z 
Shelley Chas. /, ii. 4x9 The rainbow hung over the city., 
from north to south. x8a2 Browning Pied Piper xiii, He 
turned from South to West, And to Kcppelberg Hill his 
steps addressed. 

fb. By south f in the south ; on the south side. 
CX205 Lay. 302x4 pis iherde Cadwalan, pe king wes bi 
sudden, otz^o S. Eng. Ecg. l. 236 pe feorpe dai heo i- 
seijen ane yle albl soupe on hei3. 1393 Lakcu P. PI. C. ti. 
117 Hit is sykerer by southe per pe sonne regneth. cxeio 
Avow. Arih. xlvH, He sayd, he was knoun and couthe, 
And was comun fro bi-southe. a X425[see North adv. 2 b]. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. /K, nr. i. 75 England, from Trent, and 
Seueme, hitherto By South and East is to my part assign’d. 
x6oo Nashe Summers Last Will 869 Wks. (Grosart) VI. 
X20 Haniest..by south and south-east, sbewe thy selfe like 
a beast. 

c. By south : (see Br prep. 9 b), 
f^x39x Chaucer Astrot, ii. § 31 Than is it deuided in 
smale partiez of Axymutz, as est, and est by sowthe. 
14.. [see South-east aiiv, j]. 0x4/40 Proutp. Parr'. 466/2 
Sowthely, or sum what be sowthe, australis. 1682 Wheler 
youm. Greecevi.4Zi, I observed Corinth to He South-East 
by South off us. aijoz Maundrell Journ. Jerxts. (1721) 
Add. 8 With a Course. .South East and by South we 
arrived at Jan-Bolads. X7X3, 1725 [see East D. 3]. 1772- 

84 [see South-east adv. 2]. 1837 Fraser’s Mag. XL. 666 
Cape Trafalgar bore east by south. 

5. eUipt. tsprep. a. Southwards along. 

2598 Reg. Mag. 6/^. .S*cr>/. 387/1 Passand south the said 
balk to the laitch or strype. 

b. At, in, or to the south of. 

Cf, a'South prep., in Henry Wallace x. 529. 

16^ Shaks. Cor. l x. 31 Tis South the City Mils. i6xx — 
Cymb. II. iv. 81 The Chimney Is South the Chamber. 1787 
Burns Winter Nt. i, When Pheebus gies a short-Hv’d glow’r 
Far south the lift. ^xSgt Ki?Liiic Light that Failed xi. (1900) 
185 In the gray wilderness of South-the-waier, 

B. sb. ^Usually with the.) 

1. That one of the four c.Trdinal points which is 
opposite to the north. 

CX20O S. Eng. Leg. I. 345 Abouten eijte hondret mile 
Engelond long is Fram pe South into pe North, a 1325 
Prose Psalter l.\x\’ii. 30 He bare ouer pe wjmde of pe 
soupe fram pe heuen. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 30 As the 
wyndes of the South Ben most of alle debonaire. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret.. Priv. Priv. 221 Tho whyche dwellyth 
towarde the Sowthe. .as thay of Elhiopy. CX440 Aiph. 
Tales 62, iij wyndow.s, ane at pc suthe, a nodcr at pe cste, 
Sc pe iij at ^ weste. 1577 B. Googe tr. Hercsbaefts Husb, 
§ X20 Therfore your stable must stand toward the south. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 244 Another brook 
from the South runneth into him. 2726-46 Thd-mson 
IPinter gSg The winds at eve. .Blow, hollow-blustering 
from the south. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 277 The whole 
mass of ears nodding, as if with one consent, to the south. 
1875 Gladstone Glean. (1870) VI. 149 If standing at the 
north end of the holy Table, be faces towards the south, 
b. Followed hy of . 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xlvH. i To the south of the auter. 
X778 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 2) II. 1222/1 A town. .to the 
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soiuh of mount Atlas. 1834 Picture Viool 83 To the south 
of George’s Pierhead. r 3 

2. The Southern part of a country or region ; 
spec. a. of England (below the Wash), Great 
llritain, Scotland, or Ireland ; the south country. 

XZ97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 172 Fram he souh tilh to ho norh 
erninge stret, «‘X330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 2382 
pe Duk of Cornel^•aille AI pe soup lyl hym gan taylle. 
CX400 Emit xxii. (1906) 26 Anopere [way] fram pe North 
into pe South, pat was callede Ikenyle strete, 2543 Rich- 
mond Wills (Surtees) 50 My Lord Daykar of the soyth. 
2631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 436 Baron Dacres of the 
South. X69X Ray LI. Co. Words s.v. Goulans, In the South 
we usually call marygolds golds. 2707 Chamber- 

lavne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. (1710) 307 From the Mull of 
Galloway in the South to Dungsbay Head..in the North. 
1837 Lockhart Scott Hi. (1845) 451/2 Letters., which Scott 
at this time addressed to his friends in the South. x886 
Kington^Oliphant Nexo English I. 222 This is still used 
as a Positive in Scotland, though we of the South can say 
only ‘most likely*. 

b. The southern lands of Europe, etc. 

Freq. in and after Biblical use with reference to southern 
Palestine, 

^*374 CffAUCER Boeth. it. met. vL(i868) 55 Pat istoseyne, 
alle pe jweples in pe soupe. 1382 Wycuf Joshua xH. 8 In 
the south wasEthee,and Ammorree. 1535 Covhrdale Gen. 
xiii. X So Abram departed out of Egipte..to\varde south. 
1667 Milton P.L. i. 354 When her barbarous Sons Came 
like a Deluge on the South. 1817 Shelley Rez'. Islam x. 
w, In the scorched pastures of the South. xBoo Doyle 
White CoffiPany xxiri, Here rode d&tk-hrowed cavaliers 
from the sunny south. 

Comb. i85t Mayne Reid Scaip Hunters xix. 131 The 
scenes through which we were passing, here soft and south- 
like, there wild, barren. 

c. The southern States of America (cf. Nobth 
sh. 2 c). Orig. U-S. 

X77P Storer in Jfesse Selwyn 4- Contemp. (1844) IV. 268 
A ship.. brings advice that Clinton is not going to the South 
as he first intended. 1857 A. Gray First Lessons Bot. 
(x866) 19 Behind it is a Yucca (called Spanish Bayonet at 
the South). 2872 De Verb Americanisms 120 Certain 
features of the landscape in the South and West. 

3. The southern part tfa. particular country, etc. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiv. 7 Tbei camen into iheso^^Th of 

J uda. X422 1 r. Secreta Secret.yPHv. Priv. 185 The Prymees 
of the Somhe of Irland. x&zx Milton P. R. hi. 320 From 
Atropatia..and the South Of Snslana to Balsara's hav’n. 
2773 G. White Selbome liii, A species of them is familiar 
to horsemen in the south of England. 2812 A. T. Thom- 
%QuLond. Disp. (1818) 350 Rue is. .a native of the South 
of Europe. 2855 OrPs Circ. Sci.f Inorg. Nat. 252 The chalk 
of the South of England. 

4. transf The inhabitants of a southern region 

or district. , 

C2300 Havelok 434 Waned wrthe he of norp and suth. 
2382 Wyclif i .Saw. xxvii. 20 In whom felle thou on to 
dai ? Dauid answerdc, A^eos the south of Jude, and a^ens 
the south of Yranycl. c 2620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 
20 Nunce, from nutrix, quhilk the south calles nurse. 2748 
Gray Alliance 52 The prostrate South to the Destroyer 
yields. 2837 W. E. CHANNiNOw4««rar. Texas Wks. (1884) 
S42/2 Strange, that the South should think of securing its 
* peculiar institutions ’ by violent means. i85x Ld, R, 
Montagu Mtrr. Amer. gt Between the North and South 
there will be feelings of implacable haired. 

5. The south wind. Chiefly poet. 

a 2340 Hamrole Psalter cxxv. 5 pe south blawand, frosyn 
strandis lesis and rennys. 1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 55 Whanne 
3e seen the south blowynge, ge seyen, For beete schal be, 
2587 D. Fenner Song of Songs iv. 16 Wake North, and 
com O South, and on my garden blowe, 2697 Drvden 
eEneid i. 756 The South, with mighty roar. Dispers’d and 
dash'd the rest upon the rocky shore. 2757 W. Wilkie Epi^ 
goniad iii. 69 When the north and stormy south engage. 
28x9 Byron Juan 11. clxviii. Breathing all gently... As oer 
a bed of roses the sweet south. 2872 K. Ellis tr, Catullus 
xxvi, 2 Tis not showery south, nor airy wester, 

b. A south wind ; esp. one of the southern gales 
which occur in the West Indies. 

Z699DAMPIER P'iy', II. III. 60 In the West Indies there are | 
three sorts (of storms), viz. Norths, Souths^ and Hurricanes. 
2707 Sloane yawa/ca I. p. Hx, Its being liable to be w’ash'd 
off by the violent sea-breezes or Souths. 2842 Clough 
2 ’oems {iZg2) x8 My wind is turned to bitter north. That 
was so soft a south before. 

C. adj. (In early use the stem in combination.) 

1. With proper names ; a. Denoting the southern 
division of a race, nation, or people. 

c 900 tr. Baeda's Hist. (1890) 4 FeJa be roc s$de ymbe Su^- 
seaxe & embe Westseaxe. cizoo O. E, C/ir<7n.(MS.C.)an, 
2052, He gespeon himto..p2ene East-ende,S: Su8-Sexan,& 
Sudrigan. CZ205 Lay. 7449 Guxrtazt pemodemid pon Su*? 
Walscen. 2387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. z 53 In ^ fitting 
ofpe Soup Saxons ajenst Cedwallx 2577-87 Hounshed 
Citron. I. 2x8/2 The countrie of the Souihmercies,.. separ- 
ated from the Nortbmercies by the riucr Trent, 2643 R. 
Baker Chron. (1653) 7 Ihc second Kingdome of the Hept- 
archy, wasoftheSoulhSaxons. 2862 Boxrow Wales lx\u, 
The old chap who disliked South Webhraen. /bid.. The 
enemy of the South SVelsh. 

b. Denoting the southern part of a country, 
land, or region, or the more southerly of two 
places having the same name, 

962 ffi Birch Carlul. Saxon. III. 325 Su^hamtune, 
czxDo O. E. Chron, (MS. D) an. X023, (They) feredon on 
scype his pone haljqan !ichaman..to Su8j5eweorke. C2205 
Lay. 29923 Of Su3 Wades [was] Margadud, monen alre 
umyercst. R. Brunne CAm/r. /f'acc (Rolls) 435S Of 

South Walyscom kyng Ignarcet, CZ425 Eng. Con</./re“ 
landSHe went hj’m tbennes ja-to south walys. xS 77 Eden 
& Witx.ES Hist . Trav . 230b, Betwj-xt the West Indie or 
South America, and the South continent. 2600 Pory tr. 


Led 5 Africa in. i63 What time they were lordes of Granada 
m south Spaine. ,^ 27x8 [see Britain sb. 1]. 2776 Adam 

Smith W .N. v. i. iii. (1904) II, 370 From the port of Sallee, 
in South Barbarj', to Cape Rouge. 2816 Scott Bl. Dwarf 
i, What news from the south hielands? 2866 Treas. Bot. 
2 1 i/x Camptosema rttbicundum [is] a native of South Brazil 
Ibid. 1044/2 Natives of South Africa. 

c. With sbs. and adjs. derived from the names 
of countries, districts, or peoples. 

ia) 2612 DRAYTON/*<i/i'-a/6.xL2i5 The high descent of that 
South-Saxon King. 2775 Adair 199 The simple 

native South-Americans. 1808 Jamie-son Biss, in Sc. Diet. 
I. 21 The Romans ..conquered the South-Britains. 1862 
Borrow Wales IxvH, Anybody may know you are South 
Welsh by your English. 

(b) 1S33 Penny Cycl. I. 448 The empire of Brazil.. is the 
principal South American stale washed by the Atlantic. 
1844 Lady Duff-Gordon tr. Meinholds Amber Witch 
Introd., His South-German language betrays a foreign 
origin. 2894 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 70 The pretty 
little South-African weasel tPcecilogale albinucha). 

(c) 2862 Borrow Wales Ixvii, The people speak neither 
English nor Welsh, not even South Welsh as you do. 

2. With common nouns : Lying towards the 
south ; situated on the side next the south. 

Also transf of a magnet pole : see Pole sb? 5. 

c 893 K. ^Elfred Ores. i. i. § 8 Hiera supsemsro Hcgea3 
to p»m Readan Sae. otx Blickling Horn. 201 Dser was seo 
suoduru hwset hwega hade mare, a 2x24 Eadmer in Rock 
Ch. of our Fathers (1903) I. 178 note^ Principale hostium 
CTClesise, quod antiquitus ab Anglis et nunc usque Suthdure 
dicitur, c izo^ Lay. S7g32 Biburied he wes pere. . wi5 otea 
ban su5 jacte. 2382 Wyclif Ezek. xlvi. 9 He that entrith 
by the waye of the south jate. 24.. Sailing Directions 
(Hakluyt Soc., 1889) 24 A south moone makith high watir. 
2473 Ralls of Pnrlt. VI. 85/x, xv acres of arable Lend,., 
liymg in the southfeldes of the seid Cite. 2560 Gargrave 
in J. J, Cart wrigh t Chapters Hist. Yks. (1872) ro At Shefeld, 
wyche was the sowthyst parte of his commyssyon. 2644 
\n Scottish Jmt. ToPog. (1847) I. 73 The Rebells .. are be- 
twixt vs and ye Path of Droone on ye south hand. 2738 
Gentl. Mag. Vlll. 577/2 By taking her Aleridian Altitudes, 
both North and South. 2792 Morse Amer. Geog. (ed. 2) 
253 The fort near the south end of the city. 280X FarntePs 
Mag. Aug. 290 Elgin. .situated on the south bank of the 
Lossie. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 217/1 Off the shore are 
the North and South roads. 

Comb. C1470 Henry Wallace vni. 747 Abowne the toune, 
apon the souihpartsid, 1862 Aksted Channel Isl, j. L 5 A 
south-central group, including Jersey. x88o Sat. Rev. 2 
Oct. 424/2 Brighton and other South-coast v’aterins-places. 

b. South CroTi/ft, Fishy Triangle ; (see quots. 
and Southern a. 3 b). 

2594 Blukdevil Exerc. iv, xix, (1636) 473 Foure other 
Images towards the South Pole, as the Crosse.., the South 
Triangle (etc.). 2638CHILMEAD tr. Hues' Treat. Globes luvu 
The foureteenth [constellation] is Corona Australis, or South 
Cro>Mie...The Afteentb is Pisris Austrinus, the South Fish. 
2674 Moxoh Tutor Astron. t. iii. § 20 (ed. 3) 29 Constella- 
tions . .added by Frederlco Houtmanoo,. . who . .named them 
as follows ; . . 7 The Camellon, 8 The South Triangle. z;r7z 
Encycl. Brit. I. 487/1 The new Southern Constellations [in- 
clude]. .Triangulum Australis, The South Triangle. 

3. Of the wind : Blowing from the south. 

Cf, OE. siiHan wind and Southen a. 

cyzS Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) Apsx suSuuind. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xii. S5 Mi55y (jie geseaSj sutS 
wind, jie cuoe'Sas psetle wind blS. c 2340 Nominate (Skeat) 
567 Vent mouent et verttgalemCt Souihwynde, westwynde, 
1388 Wyclif Ps. Ixxvii. 26 He turnede ouere the south 
\vy’nde froheuene, x4..Lat.-Eng. Voc.xa Wr.-WQlckersgd 
Veniusmeridialist Southwynde. 25x3 Douglas nr. 

vi. ^ The south wyndis blast Our piggeis and our pinsalis 
wavit fast, a 2593 Marlo^ve OzncTs Elegies ir. vHL 19 
Thou Goddesse doest command a warme South-blast. 2667 
Milton P. L, xi, 734 Meanwhile the Southwind rose,., 
with black wings Wide hovering. 2734 Pope tr. Hor.ySat, 

II. ii. 27 Ob blast it, South-winds 1 till a stench exhale. 
2820 Shelley Orpheus 88, 1 have seen A fierce south blast 
tear through the darkened sky. 2847 Helps Friends in C. 

I. i. 4 The clang of an anvil . .came faintly up to us when the 
wind was south. 

transf. 26x2 Shaks. Cymb. ir. iii. 136 The South-Fog rot 
him. 

4. Of or pertaining to the south ; belonging or 
native to the south. 


Cf. OE. sttSfolCi -mx^dj -tnann. 

CZ470 Henry Wallace xi. 779 ‘Die South bj’sehop.. Till 
Zxmdoa past, and laid Edutiard him sell. x6r6 BarhouPs 
Bruce (Hart) xvii. 843 For the South men wald that he ^de 
Arest there. 2729 W, WoOD.S’wrr', Trade oZt The Assiento 
Contract has excluded all the Subjects of Great Britain from 
Trading to New-Spain, but.. the South-Company. xBax 
Scott Kenilw. i, For what says the south proverb. 

6. Facing the south. Also Comb. 

1527-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 343 A pane in oon of the 
sowth windowse. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. State iil viu 
267 A South-window in summer is a chirany with a fire 
xn’t. 2706 London & Wise Retir'd Card. 1. 1. xH. 53 A 
South-aspected Wall in Sussex, or about London. 2797 
Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) V. 30/2 A south walL.b Proper ior 
training them as waJI-trees. 2842 hovnon Suburban I/ori. 
177 Walls having a south aspect. 2867 Augusta i\ilmn 
Vashti XX, (^malions and mignonette blooming m tne 
south window. 

6. Tending towards the south. . 

J839 Ptnny Cjcc/. XIV. i<i/i The south dechnulion of the 
sun. j88S C. E. Pascoe Loud, g/ To-day 
Within a few steps of Hanover Square, in a south direetion. 

7. Oxf. Univ. slang. (See qaol.) , _ . .. 

18.3 Egan Grose's Diet. Vulgar T , South Jtofardy, 

terrors of insolvency. , , - 

South (sou).), [f. Sooth adv. or 

1. inlr. To cross the meridiaii of a P"00- 
I6S9- (see Southing fit. sh. tal- sSsS h^ooui: Pract 

Na%. i<o The minutes after noon when she [so. Ihe^noon, 
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souths. 1883 R, A. Proctor Great Pyramid iii. 125 [The 
star] must have been visible to the naked eye, even when 
southing in full daylight. 

2. To veer, move, or turn towards the south ; to 
blow more from the south. 

1725 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 173, I took the 
occasion.. to keep still on southing. 1864 in Webster. 
1898 J. M. Falkner Moonjieet xi, About sun*down the 
wind southed a point or two. 

South, obs. f. Sooth a., Soothe v . ; var, Sowth. 

South* ^ (sau})), combining form representing 
South sb, or adv,y occurring, with the sense 'to 
or towards, in or on, the south \ in participial 
combinations, as south-falling^ followings -goings 
running, etc. ; south-houndedy -turned, etc. 

(a) 1632 Ltthcow Trav, vi. 281 The devalling side of the 
*South-falIing Syon. 1784 PhiL Trans, LXXV. 90 The , 
sextuple or *south following set. 1896 Wesivu Gaz, 2 May ; 
s/a The ■*south.going Irish boat express. Phil, Trans, \ 
LXXVIII. 372, *i;j° .from *south-preceding to north- 
following the meridian. 1819 Scott Let, in Lockhart (1837) 
IV. viii. 244 My Highland piper, ,, who spent a whole 
Sunday in selecting twelve stones from twelve *south- 
running streams. 1876 *Ouida’ Winter City vii, The 
*south-wintering northern s^valIows. 

{b) 1598 Sylvester Du Bart as ir. il. ni. ColoniesZ-^ Those 
Realms *Sonth-bounded round with Sun-burnt Guinne. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par, III. iv. 296 Exceeding good Its 
sunny *south-tumed slopes are. 

f South- ad. AF. suth-, alteration of 
OF. SUS-, SUS-, sous- Sous-, occurring in a few 
words, as south-bailie, a sub-bailiff ; southbarhs, — 
Suburb(s ; south-bois (see quot.) ; southcellarer, 
-deacon, -dean, — -deacon, -dean; 
south-lace, -lasCy a beam of wood (cf. Lace sb, 4 ) 
acting as a support for something, Obs, 

The AF. suihbaillif QCCMt^ in 1306 in Rolls of Parlt, I. 
209/2, and jK/ZiZ/zVar about 1400 in Higden (Rolls) IX 134. 

c i^z^Poem temf,Ed‘w,Il (Percy) Ixvi, Baylys & ^south- 
bailys Under' the shireves, 0x450 Brut 353 Euerystrete 
& lane yn London & yn be *sowthbarbez. 1541 St, Papers 
Hen, VIIZ (1834) III. 322 7 ’he late suppressed house of 
Blak Friers in the soulhe harbis of the said citle. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. KoW, Nether-vert, .denolez 
Under-Woods, and is otherwise call’d * South-bois, or Sub- 
hois, 14.. Nom, in VVr.-Wulcker 68r Hie succellerarius, a 
■^sowthselercr. 0x400 Three Kings Cologne (1886) 152 pe 
preest and b® dekene and b® ^southdekene b®i niete to- 
gedcr on thre partyes. 1563 Foxe A, ^ M, 6$/2 The wise 
man Pandolph the Popes Southdeacon. 1303 Lakgl. P, PI, 

C. Ill* 187 Somenours and *soulhdenes f^t supersedeas 
takeb* X374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (i886) I. 238 
Wjmdbems, *suchlates (troa^suthlaces], Asthelers, Corbels. 
1448 Ibid, II* 8 The sowtbelases and the asshelers shull 
accord in hrede with the sparres. 1449 Ibid, zo All the 
sowtlases, asshalers, walplatz and jopees. 

Southard (S 2 ?‘ 53 jd), adv, and sb. Forms \ 
(see quots.). [Reduced form of Southward.] 
s= Southward adv, and sb, ^ 

In first quot. perhaps a mere misprint. 

X470-8S Malory - 4 rMz/riv. xxv. 153 Now tome we vnto 
syr Marhaus tnat rode with the damoysel. .southard. 1624 
in Foster Eng, Factories Ind. (1909) III. 14 To the southerd 
of Tegnapatan some three leages. 1849 Bentlefs Misc, 
XXV. 38, I mounted * Hildebrand bent on a fortnight’s 
excursion to the south'ard. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 
xvii, A strong rippling current running.. south'ard. 

fSouthhoard. Obsr'^ [Sec Sooth a, o.h 
and Bourd A repartee. 

cx8oo A. Carlyle Autobiog, (i86x) 267 Lindsay was a 
hussar, in raillery, who had no mercy... Monteath was more 
than his match, for he.. [gave] him such southboards as 
silenced him for the whole evening. 

Southco'ttiau, sb, and a. Also -cotian. 
[See def.] 

A. sb, A believer in the claims or teaching of 
Joanna Southcott ( 1750 - 1814 ), who announced 
herself as the woman spoken of in Revelation xii. 

1842 Brands Diet. Scu, etc. 1136/1 Southcottians. 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, xvii, IV. 28 It would be most unjust 
to rank the sect which regards him as its founder with the 
Muggletonians or the Southcotians. 1899 Did, Nat, Biogr. 
LIX. 322 The Southcottians would not receive him [John 
Ward]. 

B. adj- Of or pertaining to Joanna Southcott 
or her followers. 

1843 W. B. Harrison (title), Correspondence of the 
Southcottian Church. 1850 P. Crook War of Hats 36 
Southcottian dupes— the crazed of unknown tongues. 

South, country. [South<z. 2.] The southern 
part of any country ; the district or region towards 
the south ; spec, of Great Britain (south of. the 
Tweed), of England (south of the Wash), or- of 
Scotland (south of the Forth). 

137s Barbour Bmcexvi, 77 He schupe for till ta His way 
toward the south cuntre. C1400 Br:U ccxx viii. 301 In b® 
same5ere aboute b® Sowtheuntreys. .b®r® fell.. much rejme, 
14.. Sir Betces {C.) 366 To an erleyschall sende the. .In 
to the sowthe cuntre. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. (156S) 71 The 
trewhiche we call. .in the South countre a quikbeme. 1611 
Bible foshua xi. 16 loshua tooke all that land . .arm all 
the South countrey, a 1784 Dick o' the Cow xh. in Child 
Ball. III. 466/1 Johne Armstrong, The prettiest man in the 
south countrey. 1862 Borrow Wales xxvi, I took you for 
a Cumro of the south country. 

b. attrib. (Frequently nTOhened.) 

J674 Rav CoU. Eng. Words 57 South and East Countrey 
Words. i8oi Fanner’s Mag. Noy. 419 Some South- 
country farmers have lately settled in the nei^hbourhootk 
1884 liej^. Cro/Urs' Commission II. 1330 Crossing Shetland j 
cattle with south country cattle i 


+ Sonthdeal. Obs. In i stlSdesl, 3 supdale. 
[See South adv. and Deal sbj] The southern 
part or district {ofs. place). 

c 825 Fesf. Psalter exxv. 4 Swe swe human in suSdatle. 
c 1000 iElfric in Assmann Ags. Horn. vii. in AflTrica on 
suSdmlm hes chames cynnes. c 1200 Ormin 16418 Supdale 
off all h'lss werelld iss Mysimmbrion 3ehatenn. 

Sontlldowil (sQtfjidaun). Also South Down, 
South-down. [See def.] 

1. One of a breed of sheep, noted for its short, 
fine wool and for the good quality of its mutton, 
originally reared on the South Downs of Sussex 
and Hampshire. Chiefly in pi. 

1787 Youngs Ann, Agric. VIII, 199 The South Downs . . 
are, for that point, the best short-woolled sheep which I 
know in England. 1844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm II. 99 
The Leicester apd Southdowns afford the best mutton- 
chops. 1883 Science 1 . 314/1 An experiment with two 
mature sheep, a southdown and a merino. 

2 . This breed of sheep. Chiefly with the. 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier IV, 340 The South Down have 
gray faces and legs, fine bones, long small necks. 2844 
Stephens Bk, Farm II. 99 When the piece is large, as of 
Southdown or Cheviot. 1885 Bowman Struct, Wool Fibre 
85 The Shropshire Speckle-faced Sheep is a cross breed 
between the original horned sheep and the Southdown. 

3. ellipt. Mutton from this breed of sheep. 

1859 Lever Davenport Dunn xxxvi, His curdiest salmon 
declined, his wonderful ‘ south-down * sent away scarcely 
tasted. 

4. atlrib.y as Southdowji breed, ewe, sheep, wether, 
wool, 

(a)^ 1822 CoBBRTT Pol, Reg, II May 336 Offered 17 
shillings instead of 37 shillings a-head for his South Down 
Ewes. 1841 Penny Cycl, XXI. 357^2 T*he average dead- 
weight of the South Down wether varies from 8 to 11 stones. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Prod, Agric, (ed. 4) II. p. xxvi, The 
hardiness of the Southdown breed. 1861 Tunes ii July, 
Webb’s celebrated flock of Southdown sheep. 

( 3 ) 1828 in Bischoff Woollen Manuf, (1842) IL xo6 The 
low-priced foreign wools do sell at about the same rate as 
South Down wool. 1885 Bowman Struct, Wool Fibre 251 
A fair illustration of pure Southdown wooL 

Hence Soutli-dow&er. 

1841 J. T. J. Hewlett Parish Clerk IL 226, I prefer a 
chop to any thing,. .Particularly a real south-downer. 

Soutll-east (sanjrst), adv,, sb,, and a, [OE* 
stidlast (see South c^v, and East adv,), s=\VFris. 
stldeast, MDu. suut- {ztiud-), suytoost (Du. zuid- 
oost), OS. silthSst (MLG. s^ltdst), OHG* sund-, 
suntSst- (G. siidost). Da. sydost, Norw. sudattst, 
Cf. also OF. suest, F. sttd-est, Sp. sttdeste, Pg. 
suesici\ 

A. adv, 1. In the direction lying midway be- 
tween south and east Also with modifications, 
as by east, by south, 

C893 K. ^Elfred Ores. 1. i. 22 Donua mu 3 a b®re ea scyt 
su 5 east ut on 8one sse Euxinus. a ixzz O, E, Chron, (Laud 
MS.) an. 1097, Se leoma..wajs swi 3 e lang sebuht suSeast 
scinende. 13.. K.Alis, 5225 (lAud MS.), A 1 bsit nijth Hij 
riden south est rijth. 14.. Sailing DirectioTts (Hakluyt 
Soc., 2889) II Fro Houndeclif fotc to Humbre the cours 
is south est and be south. ^2470 Henry Wallace ix. 62 
Sowthest he 52 w..Saxten sails arajdt all on raw. 1577 hleg. 
Mag, Sig, Scot, Tyifz Passand southeist as the commoun 

f ait gangis. 1682, a 1701 [see South adv, 4 c]. 1725 De 
*OE Yoy, round World (1840) 145 We.. stood off to sea, 
steering still south-east. 1772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) I. 151 
We saw the same land south-east by south four leagues 
di.stant. 1849 Cupples Green Hand xiv. (1856) 143, I held 
south-east-by-east to the mark, 
b. Followed by of, 

1548 Patten Exfed. Scotl. EiiJ, Vpon this Fauxsyd 
Bray..* aboute halfe a myle southeast of them. 1771 
Encycl. Brit, 1 . 577/1 Bobbio, a town., about twenty- 
eight miles south-east of Pavia.^ 1834-6 Encycl. Metrop, 
(1845) VIII. 414/2 .^bout four miles South-East of Calling- 
ton. 1896 Bade.s- Powell Matabele Campaign x, The dis- 
trict east and south-east of Charter. 

2. quasi-j^. With preps., as at, by, front, to. 

R. Glouc. (Rolls) 175 Fram douere in to chestre 
tille)z ^vateIi^ge stret, Fram sourest to h® norhwesu x6oo 
[see South adv. 4 b). 1707 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gt, 

Brit, (1710) 345 It is faced all round with a steep Rock, 
except a Bay at South-East. 17^ J. Williams Kingd, 

I, 102 The bearing of course must be in a line from north- 
west to south-east. 1868 Chambers's Encycl. X, 214/1 
Similarl3% in the southern tropic, the wind will blow from 
south-east to north-west. 1879 Geikie in Encycl. Brit. X. 
352/2 The variations in tliiclmess from north-west to south- 
east. 

B. sb. 1. The direction or point of the horizon 
lying between south and east. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 173 A partie |>erofhatte 
Bulgaria, and hah in h® ®st side Mesia, in h® soup est 
Histrxa. 1432-50 ir. Higden (Rolls) II. 47 Watlingesireete 
gocnge,.from the sowthe esie in to the nortbeweste. iSSS 
Eden Decades [.hshh 259 They,,folowed the South caste 
nere vnto a cape of the Iland of Buthuan. 2604 E. G(rim. 
stone] D’Acosta's Hist, Indies iii. v. 134 They call the 
North Travicntana .. ; Southeast is by them named 
Xiroeque. 1725 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 315 
TTiey should have turned off to the south-east. 2806 A. 
Duncan Nelson 6x He made the signal.. to,. steer to the 
south-east. 1840 R. H. Da.sa Bef. Mast xviii. The shore 
b rocky, and directly exposed to the southeast. 

fb. At the south-east, from the south-east 
quarter. Obs,''"^ 

1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 222 We met \viih 
some very bad weather.., the wind blowing very hard at 
the south-east. 

c* Followed by of. 


Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) II. 1275/1 Bornholm, an isbnd 
..to the south-east of the province of Schonen. x86i Paley 
Asschylus (ed. 2) Supplices 280 noiCt A tract lying some- 
where to the south or south-east of Europe. 1896 Baden. 
Powell Matabele Campaign xiii, About a hundred miles 
to the south-east of this. 

2. The south-east wind. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 388 The south-east hlusl ring with 
a dreadful sound. 

3. The south-eastern part of a country, 

1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) II. xz^i^lz The south-east [of 
Borneo], for many leagues together, is a stinking morass. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. in. i.i. Gloomy tidings., of Sardinia 
rising to invade the Southeast. 

C, adJ, 1. Lying or situated in or towards, 
directed to, the south-east. 

Cf. the OE. comb, su^eastende. 

1548 Patten Exped. Scotl. L viij, We pyght our fyeld 
a prik shot on this syde the toun : being on thesouthest 
half, 1577 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (i88o) 395 
In the Sowest warde, Mr. Ewen ; in the Sowthwest wards, 
Mr. William Barton. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 405 The Planting 
of Trees warme vpon a Wall, against the South, or South- 
East Sunne. 1728 Chambers O'c/. s.v. What (has 

been said] of South-East Amplitudes, holds of North-West 
Amplitudes. 1820 Belzoni Egypt Nubia ni. 307 Mr. 
Beechey and myself went in a south-east direction. 1855 
J, Phillips Man. Geol. 115 Other ramifications run both on 
the south-east and north-west sides of Snowdonia. 

2, Of the wind, currents, etc. : Blowing or run- 
ning from the south-east. 

Cf. OE. siidaneastanwind. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xi. iii. (1495) 387 That one 
is Eestwarde and hyghte Nothus the Southeest winde. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 350/2 pe Sowthe est wynde, 
nothus, 1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Euronotus, a south east 
wynde, x6ii Cotgr., Siroch, a South-east wind. Ihid.y 
Sitest, the Southeast wind. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Wind, The North-West Winds succeed the South-East, 
when the Sun draws near the Tropic of Capricorn. x868 
Rep, U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 153 Prevailing 
winds southeast, northwest, and northeast, 1898 Jmt. 
Sch. Geog. (U.S.) Oct. 298 The strong southeast swell pro- 
duced by the southeast trade. 

South-ea*ster. [f. prec. + -er i.] A wind 
or gale blowing from the south-east. 

1836 Irving Astoria I. 261 They were wafted steadily up 
the stream by a strong southeaster. X847 Sir G. Simpson 
Round the World 1 . 372 Ihc south-easter’s usual accom- 
paniment of thick and rainy weather. 1884 Bedford 
SailoVs Handbk. 221 Simon's Bay is a safe anchorage.,, 
for vessels ride safely with heavy south-easters. 

attrib. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast ix, During the south- 
easter season. Ibid, xxiv, With slip-ropes on our cables, in 
the old southeaster style of last winter. 

South-ea'sterly, a. and adv. [f. South + 
Easteblt.] 

A. adj, a. Lying, etc., in the direction of sonth- 
east. b. Blowing or running from the south-east. 

1708 Sewel Du. Diet, it, Zuydoostelyk, south-easterly. 
1726 Lend. Gaz. No. 5478/3 The Wind continues South- 
I Easterly, 1846 Worcestf-r (citing Hildreth), South- 
\ ras/fz'/v, <2., being between the south and east. 2884 Bed- 
ford Sailors Handbk. 292 From October to May., a south- 
easterly current is experienced. 

B. adv. Towards the south-east. 

1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 275/2 The course should be 
east,,. then south-easterly across the north-east trade. 2890 
Cent. Mag. Feb. 590/1 The route.. led him Southeasterly 
along the river. 

Soutli-ea'sterji, [fi South -i-Eastekn. Cf. 
OE. sMiasterne, OHG. sund-, suntSstrbni.'] 

1. Lying on the south-east side ; situated in the 
south-east. 

1577 Eden & Willes Hist, Trav. 23oh, The South- 
ea.stem w’ayroundeabout Affrike by the cape of Good hope. 
x6i8 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1906) I. ii Those 
southerne and soulh-easteme countries. 1632 Lithcow 
Trav. HI. 105 These South-easteriie lies in Summer are 
extreame hot. 1694 [see Portuguese sb. i].^ 282^ Scott 
Diary u Aug., The extreme south-eastern point of Zetland. 
1875 \VHiTNEy Life Lang. viii. 143 Certain communities in 
southeastern Europe. 

b. Of or pertaining to the south-east of England. 
x886 Kington Oliphant New English 1 . 151 (In Trevlsa’s 
Chronicle] the South-Eastern form ie replaces <r<J3 in die 
(tingcrc). 

2. Of the wind : Blowing from the south-east. 

Cf. OE. suff/astertte, siipaniasterne wind. 

2842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 286/2 During the south-eastern 
wind, which is called ih^solano, thethermomcterfrequentlj' 
rises to 90®. 2855 Kingsley IVesiw. Hot i, Far below, 
u^on the soft south-eastern breeze, the stately ships go 
sliding out to sea. 

Soutlx-ea stemmost, a. [f. prec. -most.] 
Lying furthest to the south-east. 

xZn Penny Cycl. VIII. 398/x A range of hills.. runs from 
the north-ea-sternraost point to the south-easternmost at 
Svenborg. 1845 J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific xviL 278 The 
south-easternmost part of Tahiti. 

Sonth-ea'stward, adv., sb., and a. [f. 

South-east + -ward.] 

A. adv. In a south-easterly direction ; towards 
the south-east. 

• 1528 in Froude Hist. Eng, (1856) II. 63 Master Garret., 
fled in a tawny coat south-eastward. XS91 G. Fletchcr 
Russ. Commw. 65b, The Cbrim Tartar.. that lieth South, 
and Southeastward from Russia. 2725 De Foe Voy.round 
World {sZi.ch 230 Most of those nvers ran rather south- 
eastward than northward. 1845 Encycl. Me frop.yi, 5 °j 
The strata sink w'ilh a very regular inclination Eastward 
or Souih-Eanward. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Gam- 
paign xiv. Making its own way, south-ezitward towards 
the Bclingwc district. 



SOUTH-EASTWARDS. 

B. sb. The south-east quarter or direction. 

XSS5 Eden Decades (Arb.) 381 To the Southeastwarde, 

lyeth a hed lande. Ibid.^ To the southeastwarde of that 
rocke. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arc. Reg. 11 . 345 They had 
lowed many hours to the south-eastward. xB6o Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 172 Some others to the south-eastw-ard 
are quite out of the way. 1884 Bedford Sailor s Handbk. 
146 Vessels.. would do well to stand boldly to the south- 
eastward with these winds. 

C. adj. Situated towards or leading to the 
south-east. 

1766 Entick London IV. 60 The arms of London [are] on 
the south-eastward pillar. 1796 Morse Anier. Geog. (ed. 
3) I. 550 In a southeastward direction. 

So Soutli-ea‘stwards adv. 

1879 Geikie in EncycL Brit. X. 366/1 They (jr. strim] 
run. .eastwards or south-eastwards across the lower grounds 
of Sweden.^ 1897 Mary Kingsley AjTrica 407 Tlie 
Ogowd’s chief affluent.. cuts through it again from Samba 
south-eastwards. 

SoTitli-ea'stwardly, adv. [f. Sobth-east- 
WABD + -LY -.j Towards the south-east ; on the 
south-east side. 

1792 Morse Avter.Geog. 194 Bounded. .south-eastwardly 
by the Atlantic Ocearu i86t Rep, diliss. River 56 The Big 
Horn. .flows southeastwardly.. through a narrow bottom 
land. 1890 Talmage From Manger to Throne 401 Jesus 
..traveled southeastwardly along the Lebanon mountains, 
t Sontlieil, tz. Obs, Forms: 1-3 su'Sen, 5 
8open ; 4 soutLea, 5 , 6 Sr., southyn. [/. South 
adv. + -EN or repr. OE. sit^an adv. ( = MDu. and 
MLG. sitdetif OHG. sttndan^ ON. sunnaji) ‘ from 
the south \ in the comb, stidanzumd.'] Of the 
wind ; South, southerly. 

ciooo ^Elfric Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 143 Ausier, uel 
ttoiluiSf suSen wind, c 1x50 Canterbuty Ps. Ixxvii. 26 And 
he ffivvehte suSenwind [Vesp. Ps. su'fianwindj of heofonum. 
c X2SO Gen. ^ Ex. 3084 A suSen wind is fli5t up-wond, And 
blew 3 at day. a 1300 E. E, Psalter lx.Yvii. 30 He forth- 
broght soulhenwind fra heuen. 1398 Tfevis.\ Barth. De 
P. R. XVII, Ixi. (Bodi. MS.), The norjjen winde greueth J:e 
iige tree more J>an be so^en winde. 14.. in Hartshome 
Anc. Met. Tales 128 Southyn wyndys that som tyme blowe, 
Makyn mastys to bowen. 1549 Covipl. Scott, vi. 61 Auster 
or meridional vynd, quhilk the vulgaris callis southyn vynd. 

f Sou'then, adv. Obs.^^ In 3 sutSen. [Misuse 
of OE. siidattf or error for Southwards. 

esz^o Gen. 4 r 1x67 SuSea he wente & wunede in 
geraris. 

+ South-end. Obs, [ME. suSeride (cf, OE. 
sicrdetuic), = MDu. suut~, suutcade, MLG. silteade.] 
The south of England, 

c ZS05 Lay. 3372 Forhd be king wende in to ban su 3 ende. 
J338 K. Brunse Chron. (1810)32 Alle b® North ende was in 
his kepyng, & alle b® South ende tille Edmunde bei drouh. 

Souther (sau’Jaj), sb, [f. South +-erL] 
A south wind or gale. 

X862 Hopkins 10 In the roadstead.. there is ex- 
cellent anchorage except during a Souther or * Kona \ X884 
J. Burroughs Locusts < 5 ' JFild H. 120 A north-easter in 
one place may be . .a souther in some other locality. 

+ Sou*ther, ix. Obs. Forms: i sy}jera,sul>- 
era, su’lSra, 3 soupere, 5 southir, 6 -/ souther, 
[OE, syfera^ sitSera (f, suO South — MDu, 
and MLG. slider, ON. sydri (MSw, syfre, sddhre, 
Sw. sddre) and synnri (MSw. sundre. Da. slider’). 
Cf. also the combining forms OS. s/Rfar-, Diu 
ziiider-, MHG. sflder- (G. siider-') • OHG. simdar- 
(MHG. sunder-').^ The more southerly of two 
things or places ; situated or lying to the south. 

C900 in "Bixch Cartul, Saxon. II. 242 On bon® syberan 
steb- 931 II. 371 Andlang b®s suberan wejes. £• xooo 
Sax. Leechd. III. 270 pone suSran steorran we ne ^eseo 3 
naifre. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 442 In b® ^obur half of b® 
churche, al in b® soubere side. 14.. Sailing Directions 
(Hakluyt Soc. 18S9) 16 The groundes on the southir side 
lyen ferr oute; 2594 Ashley ts. Le^'S le Roy jsh, For 
the inhabitants of our land situated in an aquilonarie quad- 
rant, which are subiect to Souther parellels. 1622 R, 
Hawkins Foy. S. Sea (1847) 40 The chiefe towne..is on 
the souther side of the Madera. 

Souther (sytSsi), v, [f. South ai/y. -f -is 
dntr. To shift, turn, or fly to the south ; of the 
wind, to south or southern. 

1628-9 Dicby Foyage Medit. (Ckimden) 89 The wind., 
towardes night. .did souther a litle. ciSoo H. K. White 
Clift Gr. lyj When the wild duck, southering, hither rides. 
2886 Field 25 Sept. 452/1 On chance of the wind southering. 
Hence Sou'thering ppl. a. 

1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) II. iii. 278 The well- 
fenced vine, Whose clusters hung upon the southering side 
Of the fair hill. 1893 Leisure Hour Sept. 706 The long fair 
grass-tufis which the sun In southering glory looked upon. 

Souther, dial, variant of Soldek v. 
Sou'therliug. rarc’~^. [f. South. Cf. East- 
erling.] A native or inhabitant of the south. 

2609 ]. Dowland Omithop. Microt. 80 They thinke be 
[God] IS gone to the South-side of heauen, and therefore 
cannot so easily hcare both the Easterlings and the South- 
crlings. 

Southerly (sySwli), XT. [f. South; d.nortk^ 
irly, easterly.^ 

1, Situated in or towards the south ; southern. 

2551 Recoroe Cast. Knosul. (XS56) 263 The one sorte are 
called Northcrlye constellations, the other sorte Southerly 
constellations. 1577 B, Googk Heresbach's Husb. ii. (15E6) 

58 b, In hole and Soutberlic Countreis. X613 Purchas PH" 
^rivia^e (1614) 6gx "nie Southerliest Nations of Africa. 
263s Pacitt Ckristianogr, 35 In the more Southerly part j 
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of the great Promonto^, 1768 G, White Selbome .xiii, On 
account of my living in the most southerly county. 18x4 
bcoTTZ7/<j:p^22 Aug. in A^c^/wr/,ThesoutherIy lineofwhat 
IS called the Long Island. 2865 W. G. Palcrave foum. 
thro Arabia II, 79 Wefound the southerly plateau more., 
uneven than the northern. 18^ Dunkin Midn. Sky 32 
Kegulus IS the most southerly. 

2 . Of the wind : Blowing from the south. South- 
erly buster (see Buster 3 ). 

x6o 2 SHAKs./fflrw.n. ii. 397 When the Winde is Southerly', 
1 know a Hawke from a Handsaw. 2617 Moryson Itin, 
n, 141 They were enforced to slay by a contrary wind, being 
X721 Lend. Gas. No, 5966/1 The Southerly 
^d Westerly Winds keep the Fleets still at Elsenab. 1769 

r Marine (1780) s.v. IVitui, Along the coast 

of Guinea, ..the southerly ana south-west winds blow per- 
petually. <2x822 Shelley On an Icicle i, Where southerly 
meeies \\ aft repose to some bosom as faithful as fair. 1878 
Nuxley Physiogr. 47 In the greater part of Europe the 
southerly and westerly winds bring rain. 

3. Of distance : Extending southwards. 

1669 Sturmy MarineFs Mag. iv. Hi. 153 The Southerly 
Distance is 172 . . Leagues. 

4. Tending or facing southwards. 

2789 J, Williams Min. Kingd. I. 136 They are turned 
from the south-west to a southerlydirection. 1857 Grindon 
Lifee its Nature{iiA.d\ 111.31 No dwellings are so pleasant 
^as those which have a southerly aspect. xB^ Tozer 
Highl. Turkey I, 243 We mounted on the other side of the 
valley in a southerly direction. 

Hence Sou-therliaessr, ‘ the being on or toward 
the South’ (Bailey, 1727 , vol. Ii). 

Southerly (£»‘ 5 aili),ffr/z/. [Cf.prec. and-LYS.] 

1. To the southward; in or towards the south; 
on the south side. 

*577 Eden Willes Hist. Trav. 233b, The..streict.. 
operieth southerly more and more, vntyli it come vnder the 
tropike of Cancer. 1602 Holland Pliny u. xcvii. 43 
she IS Northerly, and retired higher and*farther from 
the earth, the tides are more gentle, than when shee is 

f one Southerly. 1669 Stormy MarineFs Mag. iv. HL 148 
ou have altered the Latitude, that is . . you are more 
Southerly or Northerly. 1725 De Foe Foy. round World 
(1840) X4S Then we steered away more southerly for six or 
eight days, 2756 P. Browne famaica 27 The place, where 
It is observed, is a pleasant vale situated southerly. 2832 
^ De la. Beche Geol. Alan. 95 A strong current sets from the 
'Polar Seas.. southerly down the coast of America. 2885 
Manch. Exam, 10 Feb. 5/2 Crossing the hills.., he made 
his way southerly to Bangkok. 

2. From the direction of the south. 

<x 2642 SiR^W. Monson Naval Tracts 11. (1704) 260/2 The 
Wind chop’d up Southerly. 2725 De Fob Foy. round 
World (1840) 275 The tvind still bolding southerly,.. we 
could easily perceive the climate to change. 2769 Fal- 
coner Diet, Afarine (1780) s.v. Wind, Along the coasts 
of Cambodia and China., the Monsoons blow northerly and 
southerly, 

SoTl-tliermost, a. Now rare. [f. Soother a, 
Cf. SouiHMOsT a.] Most southerly; southernmost. 

*555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 381 The southermost [is) lyke 
vnto a iebet. 2626 Vaughan Cold, Fleece (uile-p.), The 
Southermost Part of the Hand, commonly called the 
NewfoMidland. 1653 W. Ramesey Astrol, Restored 94 The 
southermost of the 2 blndermost stars in the brest of the 
Whale, 2729 De Fob Crusoe i, (Globe) 254 The Souther- 
most End of the Island. 2762 Phil, Trans. LII, 274 The 
consequent and southermost limb of the sun, 28x4 Scott 
Diary 31 Aug. in Lockhart, United to the continent by a 
key. .built along the southermost cbanneL c\^$o Rudim. 
Nav. (Weale) 78 The southermost vessel,. will have the 
wind veering. 

Southern (sr*^jDJn), a, and sb. Forms : i, 3 
sutJerne, r superne, 4 sopern, sotherin, 5 
sothryn, -(6)ren, soperen,*-erne; 4 soupeme, 
-erin, -eren, 4-7 southeme (5 sow-), 5- south- 
ern ; 5-6 southrene, 5-7 southren, 7 -rine. 
[OE, suderne (£ siW South -f - ebn), ON. 
suSrdnn, OHG. sundrdnL See also Sodtheox.] 

A, adj\ 1. Of persons: Living or originating 
in, coming from, the south, esp. of Great Britain 
(= English), of England, or of Europe. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, Int. 19 Dy cwoen suSeme ge- 
myndgade. CX386 Cuavczr Parson’s Prol. 42 But trustelh 
wel, I am a southren man. x6io[see Northern a. z). 2646 
J, Hall Poems i. xo As feathers on a Southem-hacneys 
head. xSoa G. Ellis Let, in Lockliart Scott (1837) I. x. 346 
In the only situation which can enable a Southern reader 
to estimate their merits, 1871 Skeat in fosepkof Arima- 
thie p. xi. The southern forms in the poem being due to a 
southern scribe. 

b. U.S. Belonging to the Southern States. 

1839 W. E. Cmanxinc /F<6r. (1884) S53/1 Congre^ must 
be an arena in which Northern and Southern parties will 
be arrayed against each other. 1849 [see Northern a. 1 b). 
2888 Gunter Mr. Potter Fix. 144 The most desperate charge 
ever made in the v.'ar by Southern troops. 

2. Of the wind : Blowing from the south. 
c8S8 K. jElfred Boeth. vi, Swa eac se suSe^na wind 
hwilum mid miclum storme ^edrefe^ ha sae. c icoo Sc^. 
Leechd. III. 276 Ealne 3 one cwjdd 5 e se^ suSema wind 
auster acenff. CZ205 Lay. 32038 Com )?e wind suSeme, [’a 
s$t an heore wille, c 2290 .S'. Eng, Leg. I. 232 po cam sons 
a sou^rne wynd, pat nortfape-ward drof heom fasce. 1382 
Wyclif Ps. Ixxvii. 26 He. .brojtc in bis vertuc the southeme 
wynd. ex44o Pallad. on Hush. i. 1x04 The southern wynd 
is best, as wist Is wel. 2548 Elyot, Notus, the southeme 
wynde. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v, Notus, The soulherne 
windes pulfe vp the saylcs. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 217 The 
Thinner or Drier Aire, carrleth not the Sound so well, m 
the more Dense t As appearetb .. in moist Weather, and 
Southern Winds, xSgjDRVOzn yEneiil uu ^6 But southern 
gales invite us to the main. X748 Anson's Foy. ii, l xx6 


The southern winds. .blow ofl the land in violent gusts.., 
which see^ to be owing to the obstruction of the southern 
gale, by the bills in the neighbourhood, 2835 Penny Cycl. 
III. 27/1 The southern trade- wind.. always preserves its 
direction. 

3. Situated or lying to the southward or in the 
south; having a position relatively south. 

rxooo iELFRic Horn. II. 584 Heo..com fram Sam suciei- 
num semsrum to Saloraone binnon Hierusalem. 1394 [see 
Southernly adv. i). 2604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, 
Indies i. ii. 5 The other Antartlcke or Southeme Pole. 
2658 Dryden Stanzas O, Cromsvellxxxx, We boldly cross’d 
the Line, And bravely fought where Southern Stars arise. 
27x3 Pope Windsor Forest 391 Under southern skies. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) IV. 49 The Agouti. .is found in 
great abundance in the southern parts of America. 2842 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 475 The disappearance of the 
Greeks after the overthrow of their southern kingdom. 
x868 Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 21 A large 
proportion of this advance was in the southern States. 

Comb. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 193 Ike Current., 
did not so hurry me as the Southern Side Current bad done. 

b. Asir. In the names of constellations, as 
Southern Cross, Crown, Fish, Triangle. 

1594 Blondevil F.xerc. iv. xix. (1597) 223b, The South- 
eme Crowne, called Corona Australis. Ibid, 224 The 
binder part of the Southeme fish hauing diuers starres 
without name. 1700- [see Cross j 3. 12). ^^^^ Encycl . Brii , 
1.487 The ancient Constellations [include], .Corona Aus- 
tralis, The Southern Crown,,. [and] Piscis Au-stralis, The 
Southern Fish. 2S45 Cosse Ocean iv, (7849) 278 0 /aJJ the 
constellations that stud the sky of the southern hemisphere, 
there is none that more strikes a stranger than the Southern 
Cross. 287s Encyct. Brit. II. 817/ 1 The constellations added 
by Hevelius [include].. Sextans, The Sextant;., Triangulum 
Australe, The Southern Triangle. 

4. Of things : Pertaining or belonging to, pro- 
duced by, found in, characteristic of, the south. 


0x000 Sax. Leechd, II, 224 pset is superne Iscedom, 
0X000 jElfric Horn, II. 584 And hire olfendas bseron 
suSeme wyrta, and deorwurSe g>’instanas. a lyzo Cursor 
ALsooSi In a wrilt pis ilk i fand..-Insotherinenglis was it 
draun. 1387 [see B. i], Pro/np. Parv.^Oj/i Sowih- 

eme, idem quod sowthely. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen, FI, 
lot ileanynge to haue..a southeme byl, to conteruayle a 
Northren bastard. 2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1, v._ 877 
To seek adventure In Southren Climates for a milder 
Winter. 2622 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908) II. 43 
Which. .brings them quantetyes of southrine commodities. 
1709 Pope Ess . Crit. 400 That^ sun.. not alone the southern 
wit sublimes, But ripens spirits in cold northern climes. 
j^48 [see Northern a. 3I xZox Farmer's flag. jo8 

The great demand for the southern markets in the Autumn, 
x886 Kington Oliphant New English I. 68 A curious 
medley of Northern and Soutbero pronouns, 
b. Southern lights, the Aurora Australis. 

*775 Fhtl. Trans, LXVIIL 409 Some Southern lights, 
very rare and motionless, 1777 G. Forster Foy, round 
World I. 116 The stars were sometimes hid by.. these 
southern lights {aurora australis). ^1867 Smyth SailoFs 
Word-bk. 62 Cook was the first navigator who recorded 
the southern lights. 

5. a. In the specific names of animals, birds, or 
fishes: (see quots, and the sbs.). 

Other examples occur in Skazu's Gen. Zool, (tBoo-24) and 
in Lydekker’s Roy. Nat, Hist. (1804-96). 

1823 Shaw Nat. Misc, XXl"^ 2058 The *Southem 
Apteryx. xSyzLond. Gas. No. 2624/4 A Pack of ^Southern 
Beagles to be sold. 1781 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. l 
264 ^Southern Brown Parrot... Inhabits New Zealand. 
csBBo Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 264 The •Southern Cara- 
caras {Ibycier australis) are said to run with extreme 
quickness. Ibid. 244 The *Southem Cavy {Caviaaiistralis) 
..inhabits Patagonia. 2890 Cent, Diet., Alicropterus... 
Bass of this genus are variously known as..wniie-trout, 
•southern or Roanoke chub [etc.]. 1790 J. White Tml, 
Foy. N,S. Wales 266 •Southern (^ttus, Cottus Australis. 
..This fish did not exceed four inches in length, tfi88o 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. III. iz6 The little *Southern Field 
Vole {Arvicola araalis). 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 283/x 
The bifid caecum in ihe*Soutnern Manatee. 1882 Jordan 
& Gilbert Syn. Fishes N, Amer. 929 Argyro/s chrysops, 
•Southern Porgee. 2785 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III, l 
287*Southern Sandpiper, .inhabits Cayenne. Ibid. ii. 365 
•Southern Tern. .inhabits Christmas Island. 1823 — Gen, 
Hist. Birds VI. 322 *Southern Wagtail... Inhabits New- 
Holland, and has the air and manners of our Common 
Wagtail. 2868 Chambers’s Encycl, X, is^l- The •South- 
ern or Cape Whale {Balsena australis) is now regarded as 
a distinct species. 

b. In the specific names of plants. 

Cf. OE, sildeme popiZy rxdic, wemidd. 

1856 A. Ghay Alan. Bot, (i£6o) 267 Bumelia lycioides... 
•Southern Buckthorn.. .Moist ground, Slouth] Kentucky 
and southward. • Ibid. 78 Fitts vulpina. iluscadine or 
•Southern Fox-Grape. 1845-50 Mrs. Lisxoln Lcct. Bot. 
App. I2i/i Lilium calcsixi, -Southern lily. 1^7 
HAM Caaelarir iil 17 Not lUte your -southeme Oates light 
and eaiptie, which in the north wee call sheggt. 184“ 
Painy Cyd. XVIII. 171/= The -southern Pine 
audralis or P. palustris)... A. native of Virginia and the 
neighbouring states of America. 1856 A. Okav jljar:. vci. 
(i860) 470 Lilium Catesbxi, ‘Southern Ked Lily. 

6 . FacinEf or directed towards the sonth. ^ 

27o6LoND0tt & Wise RdiPd bI- 

agrees with a Southern Wall Jlid. ?^ion’d in a 

position. 1781 CowPEE Peurem. 494 Pf'r^itbern 

pirhursnugund small, Lihe ivtilri wasps uj» • 
wall. 1900 Bp. W. How Lightrr Moments 37 A ' cry goou 
garden with a southern slope. 

7 . Performed or done in the sonth. 

2748 Ansm-S Voy. I. ix, 02 Tl.is. .''-;dd render ah that 
southern navigation infinitely securer tlnm a. presenu 

HiSf the Komm Camp Hangsoeritsbbckaud thrcatning. 
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9 . Comb,f as smtthern-headed, ^tinted, 

1678 Land, Gaz, No. 1308/4 A broad squot white beagle 
Bitch, ..southern-headed. 1890 ‘ I<. Boldr^vood ' Col, 
Ilcyjrmer[,iZq}) 2^"^ The nut-brown maid, blushing through 
her southern-tinted skin in a very visible manner. 

B. sb, 1 . Southern men. rare, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (RoIU) II. 163 Men of myddel 
Engelond..vnderstondeh betire he side langages, norherne 
and souherne, han norherne and souherne vnderstondeh 
eiheroher. ci470 Henrv iv.609 Aneawfullsalt the 
Sothrenson began, lldd. 665Thocht Sotheren haditsuorn, 
1622 Dravton Pol^-olb, xxii. 90^ 'ITje Southern on this side, 
for Yorke ‘a Warwicke *cry. Ibid, 1127 The Southern expert 
were, in all to war belong. 1818 Scorr Ilrt, Midi, viii, A 
sturdy Scotsman, with all sort of prejudices against the 
southern, and the spawn of the southern. 

2 . A native of the south : a. Of Great Britain, or 
of parts of the United Kingdom. 

1721 Ramsay Prospecto/Plcnty 82The Southerns will with 
pith your project bauk. 18x4 Scott Lord Isles vu xxvi, 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot, a 1849 H. Coleridck 
Ess, (1851) I. 190 The Southerns, and some of you 
Northerns too, have a strange idea of the lakes. 1874 S. 
WiLBERFORCE Ess. 1. 26 Poor.stay-at-home Southems whose 
nerves were not being braced by the invigorating air of the 
eastern Highlands. 

b. Of Europe. 

1830 H. N. Coleridge Greek Poets i8 That the old 
Greek and Roman poets were.. Southerns, or Inhabitants 
of the South of Europe. 1856 N, Brit, Kev, XXVI. 727 
Vegetable oil in lamps lights the Southerns now as in old 
classical days. 1870 Miss L. Toulmim Sjmth Etig, Gilds 
Introd, p. fxxiii, When. .these Southerns brought Chris- 
tianity into the North. 

c. In general use. 

1846 G. Warburton Ifochelaga II. 314 There were Ham- 
burg Jews, Spaniards from the Havannah, Northerns and 
Southerns, Westerns, English, Canadians, and a few who 
had no country* in particular. 183$ Sir H. 1 'aylor Auiobiog, 
I. 353^ The trading interests of the Southerns [of China] 
were identical with our own. 

Hence Sou'them to become more southerly. 

1870 Daily News 12 May, At 7.30 a.m. the wind was S.E., 
but southeming fast. 1894 Times 6 Aug. 5/2 The breeze 
southemed and came fresher. 

Southerner (s»-(53jn3j). [f. Southerk- a.] 

1 . An inhabitant or native of the south, or of the 
southern part of any country; freq., a native of 
sonthem England. 

1833 New.man Lett, (1891) I. 394, I have letters of intro- 
duction to Messina, Catania... Have I told you of the 
inconsistencies of these Southerners? x89d Kington Oli- 
TKANT Nfzo English I. 74 I'he Southerner, on entering 
Leeds, still reads the old Northern names of Kirkgate and 
Briggate on two great thoroughfares. 

2. One belonging to the southern States of 
America. 

1836 Haliburton Clockm, Ser. 1. xHi, There’s so many 
rich southernersand strangers there that have more money 
than wt. 1862 J. Spence Avter, Union gdi From h:s 
youth, the Southerner is habituated to command others. 
1875 N, Amer, Rev, CXX. 65 The Southerners had every 
guaranty they could desire that they should not be inter- 
fered with at home. 

SoTi*tlierxiisiu. [f. Southern a, + -isir,] 

1 . An idiom, expression, or word peculiar to the 
southern Stales of America, Orig. U,S, 

1882 Apr. 108 Aside from African features 

and some Soulhernisms in voice and expression. x885 
Academy 11 Sept. 174/3 Among v.'ords classed as Southern- 
isms, or as having peculiar Southern uses. 

2 . The quality of being southern in character. 

1911 Q, Reg, Panpresbyt. Ck. Nov, 479 New Orleans has 

its solid Southernism before, during, and since the war. 

Soutlieiniize (st?*^3iu3iz), v. [f. Southern a,"] 

1 , trans. To make southern in respect of lan- 
guage, form, character, etc. 

1867 Hymns Virgin Pref. p. x, Some of the poems bear 
traces of having been southemized from a Northern original. 
1887 Athenxum 15 Jan. 92/3 A copy, partially southemized 
in language, of a work originally written in pure northern 
dialect. 

2 . intr. To become southern in respect of quality 
or character {Cent, Diet. 1S91). 

Hence Sou’tbemized, Sou’themiziiig///.rz^r. 

1871 Skeat in Joseph of Arimaihie p. xi, TTie southern- 
izing tendencies of the scribe. 1873 Athenxufn 2^ Aug. 
243/2 Aslightly more southemized copyof the Trinity MS. 
1890 Gurnhill Monogr. Gainsborough Par. Reg. 26 
• Churchraaster ' is a southemized form of Kirk-master. 

Sontbenily (sySsmli), a. [f. Southern a, 
-h-Lvi.] = Southerly tr. 

1594 Blundcvtl Exerc. nr. 11. viii. (1597) 186 If the de- 
clination ..be Soulhemly. 1620 E. Blount Ilorx Subs. 136 
More Sowthenily people.. vpon extraordinarie businesses 
driuen to the towne. 1655 CuLPEPrEP, etc. Riverius ix. 
lxxviii.265 The External Causes, are. .Southemly weather, 
or infectious Air. 1658 W. Burton Coininent. Itin. An- 
toninus 2x8 The Town from the Southemly situation is 
at this day Souihanton. 1803 Viscr. Strancfop.d Poems oj 
CamoensiyZxd) 63 Thy branches still wave to lhe.«withemly 
sigh. i85s Carlyle Fredk, C,i. xviii. xiii. (1872) VIII. 48 
Wind a mere lull, but southemly if any. ^ 

Hence Southemllness, the ^ state of being 
southemly’ (Ogilvie, 1S50). 

1 * Soil"tlienily, eidv, Ohs. [f. as prcc. -f- -LY 
*= Southerly adv. 

XS94 Bllt<de\’il Exerc. vi. xxx. (1597) 3x0 Euciy- degree 
of any of the southemc signes riseth Soulhemly. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 60 /Hiese Northemely are 
scene, which iheyatiribute to the huing t those ...outhernely 
are hidden. 2636 H- BIlou.nt] Voy, Levant 72 Winds 


which in those parts. .in Summer, sit Northernly, and in 
Winter Southemly. 1658 W. Burton Comment. Itin. 
Antoninus 120 The Military Port way hence tending some- 
what more Southemly. 

Sou-thernmost, a. [f. as prec. + -jiost.] 
Most southerly ; furthest south. 

172s De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 91 The southern- 
most point of the isthmus ofMalacca. 1758 Borlase Nat, 
Hist.Cormu.sx Our latitude. .is the southernmost of all 
England. ^ 2850 Rvdim, Navig, (Weale) 78 'i’he southern- 
' most vessel.. will Iiave the wind veering. 2882 De Windt 
Equator 24 Along the south-west coast of Borneo from its 
southernmost boundary, Cape Datu. 

Sou'thenineSS. rare. [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The property or quality of being southern in 
character. 

iSgi^ Harpeds Mag. Sept. 640/2 It is all very Southern, 
and nicely differentiated in its Kentucky Southemness from 
..Louisianian life. 1903 Wesint. Gaz. ii Feb. 2/1, I un- 
derstood the Southernness of Ijrive..in this characteristic. 

Southernwood (str-Oarnwud). Bot. Forms : 
(see Southern a. and Wood j^.); also 3 south- 
ron-, 5 Eothren-, sutherna-, 5-6 sothern-, 7 
Eoothern-, south-hern-, fi. 2 super-, 5 sopor-, 
sother-. [OE. siiSerne Southern' a. 5 b, and 
wiiiiit Wood ri.] 

1. A hardy deciduous shrub or plant, Artemisia 
Abroianitm, having a fragrant aromatic smell 
and a sour taste, orig. native to the south of 
Europe, and formerly much cultivated for medi- 
cinal purposes. Also, the genus of Compositse of 
which this is the type. 

a. ciooo Sax, LeecUd, J, 250 Decs wyrt l^e man abro- 
tanum, & ocirum naman suSerne wuda nemnel>, ys twegea 
cj'nna. a i^SqSinon. Barthot, (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 Averoyn, 
southrenwode. ^2400 StockJu Med, MS, 22 in Anglia 
XVIII. 295 Atieroyne hetakc..Quecheis callydso)>emwode 
also. 24 . . Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 571 Carucut suthernewode. 
f 2440 Promp, Parv, 467/1 Sowthernc woodc, herbe,..<zZ'rfj- 
tonum, ^ 2548 Turner Names Ilerbes 7 Sothern wod is bote 
and diy in the thirdc degree. erssoH. Lloyd Treat, Health 
X lij, Sothemewood &frcshc grece,.do drawe oute .spriges, 
thomes, and other thinges, 1614 Gorges Lucan ix. 406 
That which Southernwood we call, Whose smoake the ser- 
pents so distast. 1672 J. Webster Metallogr, xv, 2x1 Re. 
sembllng the shrub Southernwood, thick set with little twigs 
leaning one to another. 2728 Quincy Compl, Disp, 221 
Somhem-wood..isnowalmostoutofusein Medicine. 2785 
Martyn Rousseau*s Bot.’xxA.ixq^a,) 3B6 Southernwood is 
shrubby, erectf and has setaceous leaves ver)^ much branched. 
1833 1 ENNVSON Mariana in South Poems 20 Not a breath 
..moved the dusty southernwood. 2867 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, vii, (1870) 244 Some leaves consist of little 
more than veins, as in.. fennel and southernwood. 

P, cxj$o Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 544 Abrolanum^sdptx- 
wude, ax^oo Sqr, love Degre 33 ITie sother-wood, and 
sykamoure. €x^6o Promp. Parv, (Winch. MS.)426Sotlier- 
wode, herbe, abrotanum, 

b. With distingaishing epithets, denoting various 
species of Artemisia, or plants resembling these 
(see quots.). 

1577 B. Googb IlereshacJCs Hush. xi. {2586) 66 b, Some 
call it Santonia, and female Soulhernewood. 2578 Lvte 
Dodoens 2 There be twp sories of Solfarenwood (as Dios- 
corides saytb) the one called femalcSotbrenwood, or ihegrcat 
Sothrenwood, the other is the male kinde. c 1720 Petiver 
Cat, Rays Eng. HerbalTah. xx. Wild Southernwood. 2732 
MiLLHR Card. Diet, s.v. Abrotanmn.'Ihz Lesser and Nar- 
rower-leav’d Southernwood. 17S3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., 
Sanlolina^ female southernwood. Ibid.s.v, Santolinay The 
male southernwood. 2772 Eticyct. Brit.l. 428/1 There are 
23 species of artcmisia,' only 4 of which arc natives of 
Britain, viz. the campestris, or field-southernwood [etc.]. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) HI. 709 Artemisia, 
ynnfiiima. Sea Southernwood. Sea Wor/nwood. 2853 
Ma^'ne Expos, Lex. 89/1 Af'temisiaSantonica,.,tht Tar- 
tarian southern-wood, or wormwood, or the worm-seed 
plant, 2857 Henfrev $20 Artemisin Abrotanum is 
Garden Southern-wood, 

2. aiij‘ib.sLXi& Cotnb.ytsssotitheni’wooddcavcdyi'wig. 
2822 IIortusAnglicus II. 389 S’. Abrotani/olius, Southern- 
wood-leaved Groundsel. 2849 Dtss. Silk Manuf, (Shang- 
hae) 10 The southern-wood twigs arc of a cooling nature. 
2887 D. C. Murray & Herman Traveller Retnr^ viu 98 
In each bowl a bound bunch of southernwood twigs. 

So + Sou*tlieriiwort. Obs. 

15x0 Stakbridce Vocabtda (W, de W.) D ij b, Ahro- 
tinwuy sothemc wortc. 1530 Palsck. 273/2 Southemc- 
worthc. 26x0 Markham Masterp. ji. clxxili. ^ZzAbrotanum, 
which we cal in English souihernworL 

+ Soutli-lialf* Obs. [OE. stWheal/is^Q South 
adv. and Halt shi)y~'NlD\x. suitthaif, ON. sztbr- 
hdljdj OHG. sntzd{ar)halba.'\ The south side or 
part ; the south. In later use ellipt. as prep.^ 

C893 K. N,\.rv.zxsOros,\, i, para landa norhgcmairo stndon 
zet Szem beor^um Caucasus, on suhbealfe se Rcada Sa:. 
a 2222 O* E. ChroK. (Laud MS.) an. 2026, [Hie] dulfon 
ane mycele die on 5a su5bcalfc, cx2o5 L.av, 25937 Pe an 
[dragon] is a norS half^ Je o5er a su5 half c 1290 St, Ed- 
mund 33x in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 44* In souihhalf hom3 al 
he hehe strete it \sc. rain] Icide on for wod. 2439 Charters, 
etc. c/Edinb. (1871) 64 Lyande in the loune off lrcicht..on 
Soucht halfc the vatir. 2473 Ace, Ld, High Treat. Scot. 

1. 43 Passande with lettrcs on Soutbalue for the ditto and 
the garde. 2474 Ibid. 50 Ane vihir currour passande bn 
soutbalue Forth. 2524 Ibid.V. 236, xj lettrcs.. direct to 
all the Shcreffis on south half Forth. 

Soutiiin^ (s<iw]>iij), vbl. sb. [f. South adv. 
or V, -f -ING i.J 

1. Of heavenly bodies : The action of crossing 
or approaching the meridian of a place. ^ 

1659 J. MoxoN Glebes ii. liv, (2674) 205 The Time of her 


Rising, Southing, Setting, and Shining. 2697 Drvoev 
AEneid v. 33 If I observ’d aright The southing of the Stir* 
and Polar Light 2786-7 Bonnvcastle Astron. 435 South, 
ingoi the stars, the lime when they culminate or come to 
the meridian. 2834 Keith Globes (1843) Cont. p. xxiii To 
find the lime of the Moon’s southing, .on any given day of 
the month. 2859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in Jntl. Geog 
Soc, XXIX. 207 I'he gradual refrigeration of the ground* 
and the southing of the sun, produce.. the north-cast mom 
soon. 2890 Science-Gossip XXVI. 39 Rising, Southing 
«^d Setting of the Principal Planets, at intervals of Seven 
Days, for Februaiy'. 

2. Progress, movement, or deviation towards the 
south made in sailing, travelling, etc. ; difference 
in latitude due to moving southward. Chiefly in 
A^avigation. 

xtb^ ^sxiKm Mariner's Mag. iv. xvii. 202 In the. .tenth 
and eleventh Columns, set down the Northing, Southing, 
Easting, and Westing. 2690 Levbourn Curs, Math. 641 
Subtract the I-esser Northing or Southing from the Greater, 
2712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 30 A strong Current.. oblig'd 
us to correct our Southing considerably. 2772 Encycl. Brit, 
lU. 370/2 Then they sum up all the northings, and all the 
southings. 2857 Livingstone Trav. v. 95 The prevailing 
winds.. are easterly, with a little southing. 2B68 Contemp, 
Rev. Apr. 600 In i486 Diaz found the final southing of in? 
protracted African coast-line. 

b, Freq, in the phr. to make (. .) southing. 

2803 Nelson 23 May in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 74 Ho 
would certainly make Southing^ with his Westing. 1844 
Kikclake Eothen ii, After Adrianople I had made more 
southing than I knew for. 2899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea- 
waif 178 We had always managed to make some Southing 
each day, 

Sou'tlling,///. ^7. rare. [f. as prec.] Moving 
or tending towards the south. 

^ 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 577 When next the South’ 
mg Sun infiames the Day. 

Southistel, obs. form of Sow-thistlu, 
Sonriihland. Now arch, or poet. Also south 
land, south-land. [OE. sitdlazid {stc South adv. 
and Land — ON. \)vi. zuidland,G. 

siidland.] 

1. A land lying in or towards the south. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxiv, 62 He eardode so'SIice on ham 
suDlandum, 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (Bodl. 
MS.), Men of souhe londes be)? contrarye to men of norhc 
londes in stature. 2535 Coverdale Juag. 1. 25 'i’hou hast 
geuen me a south & drye londe. i6xx Bible Josh, xv, 29 
Thou bast giuen mee a South-land, giue me also spring.^ of 
water. x868 Morris Earthly Par, (1870) II. 111,335 in a 
strange land and barren, far removed Fropi southlands and 
their uliss, 2890 Doyle White Company viii» Yet the king 
bath given me a living here in the southlands. 

2. The southern part of a country or district; 
the South ; + the sonthem bank. 

CX200 O, E. Chron. (MS. D) an. 2052, Hy..heoldan h^rb 
habiy’cgeaa bi \>aim suj)lande. cizo$ Lav. 2x22 p.ntsu& 
lond pat cefter him Locres wes iclcped. Ibid, 3742 Scott- 
londe.skingc..hehte Jane ducsironge herijen in su8 londe. 
2382 Wvclif Josh. XI, 26S0 Josue tookah.the south loond; 
and Gosen. f 2470 HESRv JVallaee ix. 2308 Till the south 
land v/ith glaid hartis tbai socht. a 2578 Lindesay (Pits* 
cotiie) Chron, Scot. (S. T. S.) II. 21 Alony wther wait- 
land men and clans of the southtland. 2872 U’ennyson Gar, 
if Lyneite 1161 Baken meats and good red wine Of South- 
land. 2899 Mackail W. Morris 1. 261 To get back into 
the Southland without again traversing the wilderness. 

3. attrib. or as adj. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace i, 442 Thir Southland hors lalt se 
gif 1 can ride. ^2578 LiNDE.SAY(Pit5coltie) CV/rij/i. 

(S.T.S.) I. 348 Money southland men, .appelUit wther in 
barras to fight in singular battell. a 2670 Stalding Troub, 
Chat, /(1850) II. 337 Quhilk wold give the Southland men 
aneuche ado, a 2724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1876) 1. 192 
A Southland Jenny., Had for a suitor norland Jonny. 
28x3 Hogg Queen's Wake, Inirod.lyZxf) 9 Her ringlets pale 
Wide waving in tlicsoulhland gale. iSioScoTrZr^. Mon- 
trose iv, Southland though they be, they 'll .scarce eat up all 
the cattle. x873 I^Iorris Love is enough 61 Of many .such 
tales. .the Southland folk told us. 

Hence Sou’thlander, a southerner. 

1823 ScoRESBY ^r«/,p. xxxi, A Southlander.. wintered at 
the colony in the year 1757. 28^ Scott Two Drovers ii, 

‘ May good betide us,* said the Southlandcr. x86o [title). 
The Soutblanders, an account of an expedition to the interior 
of New HoIIancL 

tSou'thly, a. Oh. [f. South + -ly 1. Cf. 
MDu. zitde-, zuyJelic, Du. zuidelijk, WFris. suJ- 
lik, G. siidlich, Da. sydlig.'\ Sonthem, southerly. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 466/2 Sowihely, or .sum what be 
sowthe, australis. 2570 Levins Manip. ico Southly, aui- 
tralis. ? 2579 Sheldon Tafestry Map (in Bodl. Libr.), 'VhU 
sowihly part which liear below towards Glocester fall. 

t Sou'thly, adv. Obs. [f. South + -lv .So 
Du. zuidelijk, G. siidlich,'] Towards or in the 
south; facing or from the south. 

1538 Lkland///«.(x763)II. 38 The Closls.,thatIycSouth!y 
on the Toun. 2S73TU.SSER Hush. (1878)40 Place hme in good 
aycr, set southly and warme, 1590 aIascall Bk. Pishing ^ 
When the winde blowelh southly from ilie South or West. 
Southly, obs. form of Soothly adv. 
Southmost (sau'jiraost, -m^st), a. Also i 
suiSmest, Se. 5 southmaist, 6 -most. [f. South 
adv.i see -3IOST.] Most southerly; southernmost. 

C803 K. /Elfred Orox. x. vii. 40 DasuSmeslan /Ethiopian 
lucfaon br>'ne forSan-c ha:tc. c 2470 Henry Wallace vin. 
logt The southmaist part olT Ingland we sail se. 1515 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 626 'i'he southmest part la narrest 
France that tyde, 'J’his ilk Canutus gat. 2623 Wkitboup.nc 
Nexijbnndland 4 It lies the Soutlimost of any Harb^- 
16^ Milton P- L. i. 408^ From Aroer to Nebo, and the 
wild Of Southmost Abarim. 2756 J, Willme Se/hcrah 
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Shelcsh 201 His Nativity happened in the Southmost middle 
Part of Lancashire. 1789 J. Williams Kingd. I. 123 
The greatest number of the edge-seams decline much about 
the angle forty-five, though some of the southmost of the 
coals are higher. 1855 Pailey Afysitc, etc. 116 To hills of 
heaven, and southmost shores Unbroken, of peninsular 
^lalay, 1896 G. A. Smith B/<r. T’welv^ Prophets 1. 312 
Hermoi), the southmost.. summits of Anti- Lebanon. 

Sou-thness. [f. South + ->ess.] The quality 
of indicating the south; the state of being re- 
latively south. 

1854 Orrs Cin. Set., Chem. 397 The functions of northness 
and southness in magnetic, .relations. 

t Southrigllt, (uiv. Obs. [OE. siifrj'lile, f. 
South adv. + -kight.] Due south. 

c 1205 Lay. 20608 Hit was to here middel-niht ; pe mone 
scsen scan su3 riht [r/.r. souhrihl]. 

Southron a, and sb, Orig. Sc, (and 

nortk^. Forms: 5 sothroun, -ron, 8 suthron, 

9 southron ; 6 su-, sotheroun, 6-7 southeroun, 
6, 9 sotheron, 8-9 southeron ; 6 sudrouu, sud- 
droun, -rone, 8 soudron. [Alteration of south- 
ren Southern a . ; the ending was probably modi- 
fied on the analogy of Briton^ Saxon,"} 

Freq., and now usually, with initial capital. 

A, a^\ L Belonging to or dwelling in the 
sonth, esp. of Britain ; southern ; esjf. English as 
distinguished from Scottish. Chiefly Sc, 

cx^7o Henry Wallace iv. 494 Or Sothron men suld Fege 
him in that place. Ibid, x. 664 Then ferdly fled full mony 
Sotheroun sjt. 1783 Burns 7 o W. S{iwfiso\n x, Where 
glorious Wallace Aft bure the gTee..Frae Suthron billies. 
x8xo Jane PoRTERiV.C/i;/</sx.\'xvii, When the Southron lords 
delegate a messenger to me. 1832 Athenxum 8 Oct. 475/1 
Church politics, -still possessan interest for Scotland which 
is perfectly amazing to the Southron observer. 

2. Of or pertaining to, characteristic of, the 
south ; situated in or on the south : a. In or after 
Scottish use ( = English). 

C1470 Henry Wallace ii. 10 To se thaim sched the bj'rn- 
and Sothroun blude. 1570 Henry's Wallace v. 930 On 
Sutheroun syde full greit slauchter }7ai maid. 1571 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxv. 48 By sliclit & suddrone bloud. 1807 
Byron The Adieu iii, Why did I quit my Highland cave 
. .To seek a Sotheron home I 1858 Macaulay Hisf, Eng. vii. 
II. 183 The French monarchy wasto him., what the South- 
Ton {earlier edd, southern] domination was to ^VaIlace, 1891 
Barrie Little Alinister xxy^ A southron mode of speech, 
b. In other uses. 

1845 Ford Handbk, Spain 773 The wants and wishes of a 
credulous southron people. 1891 Cent, Diet., Southron^ per- 
taining or belonging to the southern United States. 

B. sb, 1. A native of the south of Great Britain; 
an Englishman. 

C1470 Henry Wallace lu 304 Eot othir a Scott wald do 
a Sothroun teyne, Or he till him. Z77X J. hlACPHERsoN 
Introd, Hist. Grt. Brit. 12^ The appellation of Southerons 
and Norlands are not hitherto totally extinguished among 
the Scots. x8io Jane Porter Sc. Chiefs ii, The Soutlirons 
are at the gates and we shall be lost. 1879 Huxley Hume 
40 These same Southrons added a passionate admiration for 
Lord Chatham. 

b. In pL sense, = Englishmen. P'req. with the, ; 
«: 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 188 He saw the Sothroun multi- 
pliand mayr. Ibid. iii. 270 Sothroun to sla he thinkis it na 
syne, a ijg$ Outlaw Rlurray xxH. in Child Ballads V, ' 
192/1 Frae Soudron I this forest wan. 1820 Scott Alonast. '■ 
iv, But wha is to baud back the Southron, then? 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. (ed. s) II, 130 In Ireland Scot 
and Southron were strongly bound together by their common 
Saxon origin. 

i* C, Sc, The English tongue or language. Obs, 
1513 Douglas dEneid u Prol. xxz Kepand na sudroun hot 
ourawin langage. And spelkis as I lemitquhen 1 was page. 
1563 WINJET fPhs. (S. T. S.) I. X3S, I am nocht acquyniit 
with jour Southeroun. 1581 Hamilton in Cath, Traci, 
(S. T. S.) 105 James the fyft..hering ane of his subiectis 
knap suddrone, declarit him ane trateur. 

2, A native or inhabitant of the south of Eng- 
land, of Europe, etc. 

X857 Mrs. Gaskell C. Bronte (18601 253 Those nearer to the 
spot. .were sure, from the., accuracy of the writing, that the 
wTiter was no Southron. 1868 Milman St, PauCs 48 The 
Southron [jc, an Italian legate] was to spend his winter in 
cold Ixindon. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus C58 The wisdom 
in their employment of the aborigines was as eminent as 
with the Southrons {sc. Spaniards] it was lacking, 
b. /7.i*. = Southerner 2. 

1848 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 410 He ■will prevent the 
nomination of Gen. Butler, or any other Southron, 1878 iV. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 84 The Southron was a better fighter 
than the Northerner. 

Hence Son’tbrony, the English, pseudo-arch, 

a 179s Outlaw Murray xxxili. In Child Ballads V. X92/2 
He says yon forest is his ain, He^van it from the Soudronie. 
cx8o2 J. Feast of Sptirsx\\\.\v\Sc.o\t.Aliiistrelsy^ 

Intull your saddles, scour awa’, And ranshakle the South- 
xonle, 

Sontll Sg 3» [Cf. MDu. suulsce, zuutzee^ the 
Mediterranean ; Du. zuidzeOf G. sildsee the Pacific.] 
fl. a. The sea to the south of Europe; the 
Mediterranean. Obs. 

1358 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, xiv. ii. (Bodl. MS.), Hcte 
vapoure and molste cornel? oute of ]>e souke see. 
t b. The English Channel. Obs, 

[1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 37 The side of the sowthe 
see of Brite^me.) 2478 JUn, Will, de H orcestre (Nasmith, 
^778) 90 Eranston, per 8 miliaria de Axmynster, et per 4 
miliana de le south-see. 

2. pi. The seas of the southern hemisphere • csp. 1 
the South Pacific Ocean. , 


c 1528 R. Thorne Let, Hen. VIH in Hakluyt (1589) 251 
> ntill they come to the. .South Seas of the indies Occi- 
dental!. z6or- [see North Sea 3J. 1622 Drayton Poly^/ 6 , 
XIX. 365 Brave Candtsh.. through the South Seas pass’d, 
earthly ball.^ .* 7*9 He Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 
544 To sail from the Philippine Islands, away to the South- 
*745 P. Tho-mas {title\ A Voyage to the South Seas 
..m H.M.S. (^enturion. 1802 Pinkerton Mod. Geogr, II. 
506 The Grecian.. forms, given by artists.. to the people of 
the South se^,.. are totally false. iZ^Treas. Boi. 1119/1 
Arrowroot, .is a favourite ingredient for puddings and eaxes 
in the South Seas. 

3. The South Pacific Ocean; fthe Pacific 
Ocean as a whole {pbs.'), 

*5 SS Eden Decades Jli. iii. (Arb,) 231 The Spanyardes 
thought that by this ryucr they might hnue passed into the 
south sea, 1638 J. Chilmead tr. Hues' Treat. Globes iii. 
i, (Hakl. Soc.) 79 America. .isterminated.. on the West with 
..the South Sea. 1771 Encycl. Brit, III. 449/1 [The] Pacific 
, .was called south-sea, because the Spaniards crossed the 
isthmus of Darien from north to south, when they first dis- 
covered it. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 116/2 The Pacific., 
is also called the South Sea, because ves'cls sailing fi-om 
Europe can only enter it after a long southerly course. Ibid, 
117/1 The name of South Sea has been limited in later times 
to^tbe southern portion of the Pacific. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. (1901) 510 The introduction of Christianity throughout 
the South Sea. 

Jig, x6oo Shaks. a. Y, L. hi. ii. 207 One inch of delay 
more, is a South-sea of discouerie. X72X Swift Ess, Eng, 
Bubbles^ The ambitious citizens .. plunged deep in the 
wealthy whirlpool of the South Sea. 

b. ellipt, for ‘ South Sea bonds, scheme*, etc. 
X717 Mrs. Centlivre Bold Stroke for Wife iv. i, 1 Stock. 
South Sea at seven eighths ; who buys ? 1721 South 
Sea Project Wks. 1841 1 . 622/1 The nation then too late will 
find.. Directors’ promises but ivind. South Sea, at best, a 
mighty bubble. 1856 Bacehot Lit. Studies II. i The real 
founder was grandfather of the historian [Gibbon], who 
lived in the times of the * South Sea*. 
f4. Cant, (See quots.) Also attrib, Ohs,~^ 

1723 Hew Cant. Dici.y South-Seat a strong distill'd 
Liquor, so called by the Inhabitants and Clients of New- 
gate, 8:c« Ibid.t South‘Sea Alountain^ Geneva. 

6. attrib. South Sea bubble, = South Sea 
scheme \ South Sea Company, a company in- 
corporated in 1 71 1 for the purpose of exclusive 
trade with the South Seas, and of taking up the 
unfunded National Debt; South Sea scheme, 
a stock-j'obbing scheme which was inaugurated by 
this Company in 1720 for taking up the whole 
National Debt, but collapsed in the same year. 
Also South Sea bonds, dream, fttnd, stock, etc. 

X71X {title), ^ A^ View of the Coasts, Countries and Islands 
Within the Limits of the South-Sea-Company. 17x1 View 
Coasts, of South^ea-Coy. 207 Of the..C^5untries and 

Islands within the Limits of the Soutb-Sea-Act. 1720 A. 
Hutcheso.v {title), A Collection of Calculations and Re- 
marks relating to the South Sea Scheme & Stock. 1721 
Amherst Terns Fil. No. 12(1726)60, 1 conceive the sum of 
the charge against the South-sea directors to be this. 2742 
Young Nt. Th. iv. 76 As wealthy as a South-sea dream. 
1771 Encjcl. Brit. HI. 632/2 Things were In this situa- 
tion, when.. the South Sea bubble was projected. 1809 
R. Langford Trades! South sea stock 89 means, 
that 89/. will purchase 100/. of this stock. x8s7 Geo. Eliot 
Ess. (1884) 54 South-Sea dreams and illegal percentage. 

b. In specific names, etc. (see quots.). 

1866 Treat. Bot, 1119/1 The.. tuhersiof Tacca pinnalB 
yfrtVrJ.. contain a great deal of starch known as '•Soutb-sca 
Arrowroot. 1884 Miller Plant'iu 254/1 Tacca finnati- 
fida, Otabeita Salep-plant, Pi-pIant, South-Sea- Apow-root- 
plant. 1797 Encycl, Brit. (cd. 3) V. 407/1 Having, .been 
furnished with *South Sea cloth from theship. be equipped 
himself uith great quickness. 1753 Chambers' Cycl* Suppl. 
App. s.v. Rose,* South-Sea Rose, a name sometimes given 
to the Herion of botanists, x866 Treas. Bot. 991 South Sea 
rose, of Jamaica, Nerium Oleander, 1728 Chambers 
Paraguay, or Paragoue, . , sl celebrated Plant, ..better 
kno'vsrn , of late, among us, under the Denomination of ‘South- 
Sea Tea, 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. App, 327 Southsea 
Thea, Ilex, 1872 De Verb Americanisms 396 Soulh-sea- 
tea or Yopon (Ilex voraitoria) occurs North and South. 

c. In miscellaneous uses. 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) V, 391/1 While Mr. Cook pro- 
ceeded to visit others of the South Sea Islands. 1813 
Prichard Phys. Hist, Alan vi. § d 312 He [Cook] re- 
garded their dialect as a branch of the South Sea language. 
1847 Tennyson Pri>u:css m, 261 Cramp’d under worse than 
South-sea-isle talK>o. xBgj Flora Shaw Story Australia 
iii. 23 A delicacy., altogether •wanling in otJier South Sea 
tribes. 

Hence Soutli-seajnau, a vessel trading in the 
South Seas. 

1805 Naval Chrvn. XIV. 169 One Store-ship, and a 
captured English South Seaman. 1839 ’V. Beale Nat. 
Hist. Sperm Whale 293 Those very people have massacred 
nearly the whole of the crew of a South-seaman. 1898 F.T. 
Bullen Cruise Cachalot vi. 51 The clear and sweet oil., 
landed from a south-seaman. 

Soutll’Side. [Originally repr, ME, subside, = 
MDu, suutside, zttulzide (Du. sztidzzjde), MLG. 
sfUstde, G. siidseite. Da. sydside. In later use felt 
merely as a collocation of South a, and Side j^,^] 
The side sitoated in or lying towards the south. 

1338 R. Bbunne Chron. (i8zo) 59 To\vard South side 
turned bei bar fleie. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 297 
Andrcsleg is a greet wode on f>e souj? side of Ken^ 14*7 
E. E. Wilis 27 As men goth ouer xn-to ]>e church at pc 
South Syde, 1480 [^ec Choir sb. c). 153$ Coveroalk 

Numb. ii. 10 On the Sooth side shall lyethepauyuons..of 
Ruben. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Numb. hi. 29 The famnies of 
the sonnes of Kohath shal pilch on the Southside of roe 
Tabernacle. 26x0 Holland Camdens Brit, (xojj; 033 U:i 


the South side a great part of the Wall standeth. 1670-1 
JiARBOKoucH Jrnl. in Acc. Sm. Laic Voy. t. (1604) 30, 1 
went a-shore on the South-side to the peeked Rock, xto? 
J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. (1710) 460 On thj 
Holyrood Palace] lies the Queen’s Park. 
t8o8 Scott tn Lockhart (1837) I. L 12 A pond, or old 
quarry-hole,., on the south side of the square. 1896 Baden- 
PoWELL Alatabele Campaign xvii, Lord Grey’s party shot 
to northward of the road, and the south side was our 
preserve. 

t b. In const, without of. Also as adv., on the 
south pait; southward. Obs, 
siBgAcc.Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 125 To pas on the suth- 
sydthe waiter. xyaSm W. '^\n%Ann.Steeple Aston\\^^^) 
54 The land heretofore of William Wing southside, and John 
Bates northward. 

South-SOTltll-east, adv., etc. [Cf. older 
r Flem. suydsnydoost (Kilian), Du. zuidzuidoost, G. 
j siidsitdosl.'\ In or from the direction lying midway 
j between south and south-east. Also as sb. and adj. 
r X4-- Sailing Directions (Hakl. Soc. 1889) ii Fro LejTnes 
to the Hedelonde the cours is north northwest and south 
south est. XS5 S Eden (Arb.) 380 And to the south 

southeaste [lay] a lowe longe lande. 1598 W. Phillip tr, 

[ Linschoten 165 We held our course south south EasL 
1638 Chilmead tr. Hues' Treat. Globes v. (Hakl. Soc.) 140, 
I finde it to be the North norwest, and Sotrtli southeast 
Rumbe. a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1^2) X92 A little island, 

I which bare oft us south-south-east some four leagues. 1725 
) De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 264 [The valley] went 
I winding aw^..to the south-east, and so to south-south- 
j east, 1839 De LA Bechb Rep. Gecl. Cornwall, etc. t 3 
I About eight miles in a. .south-south-east direction. 1842 
‘ Penny Cycl. XXIII. 216/2 One principal street, running 
I from south-souih-east to north-north-west. 1893 Times 
; 8 July 14/2 The wind had somherned a little.. and was 
about south-south-east. 

j Hence Soutli-soTitli-ea’sterly, -ea'stv/ardtri/rj'. 

j and adjs, 

i 1784 Phil, Trans. LXXIV, 203, 30° or 20® south-souib- 
j eastward. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. (ed, 3) 1. 711 ITie 
' bank and highland .. ranges nearly northerly and south- 
t southeasterly. Ibid. 714 The high lands He northeastward 
j and south southeastward. 

Soiltll-SOll‘tIierly..(^/w^p. [Imitative: see first 
quot,] The long-tailed duck, Harelda glacialis, 
1814 A, Wilson Amer. Omith. VIII. 93 Known along 
I the shores of the Chesapeake Bay by the name of South 
' Southerly, from the siuguhrity of its cry, something imita- 
tive of the sound of those words. X872 Coues N. Amen 
Birds 29:, 1878 A. M. Ross Catal, Mammals Canada 8/1. 

Sonth.-south.-'n'est, adv., etc. [Cf. MLG. 
sAtsfUiuest, older Flem. suydsuydviest, Dn. ztiid- 
zuidviest, G. siidsiidwest^ In or from the direction 
situated midway between sonth and south-west. 
Abo as sb. and adj. 

15x3 Douglas eEneid\l\£, 1874 11. 284 And Affricus is 
tawn for plat west w>*nd, that is bot sowth sowthwest. 
*SSS Eden Decades iil iii (Arb.) 260 [It] runneth to the 
quarter of south southwest and north northeast. 1638 
Chiuicad tr. Hues' Treat. Globes v. (Hakl Soc.) 141 You 
must 5aile..to the Canary Islands by the South South-west 
Rumbe. aiioi Mau.ndrell Jourtt, Jems. (1721) Add. 6 
Its Course is South South West. 1772-84 Cook's Voy, 
(1790) I. 15X We discovered land from the mast head, bw- 
ing south-south-wesL 1827 J. Holsies Hist. United 
Brethren ii. (ed. 2) loi The coast.. now turned to the 
south-south-west. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 215/2, 18 
miles south-south-west from Bury. 1900 Westm. Gas. 22 
Aug. lo/i The south-south-west of Natal. 

Hence Soutli-BOTith-we'sterly, -western 
XB37 Penny Cycl. VIII. 204/2 Alwaj's with south-south- 
westerly winds, 1^0 Ibid, XVI. 325/x Flowing ..in a 
south-south-western direction. 1850 Assted Elene. Geol., 
Min., etc. § 124 A south-south-wesierly wind. 

SouSffen, variant of SiTHEX Obs. 

South, thystell, obs. form of Sow-thistle. 
Southu’mhrian, sb. and a. Hist. [lepr. 
OE. Sub[azi)hymbre : cf. Northujibrian.] 

A. sb. A native or inhabitant of the northern 
part of the early English kingdom of Mercia. 

1823 Incrasi tr. Saxon Chron. 37/2 Oswald. .was slain 
by Penda, king of the Southumbrians [in 642]. 1853 C. D. 
Yosce tr. Matt. WesUniitster I, 333 The Mercians, %vho 
are also called the Southumbrians, that is to saj', that part 
of the Mercians., north of the river Trent. ^ 1899 Plumjiek 
Sax. Chron. II. 440/2 Penda a Southurabrian. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to northern Mercia. 

1887 Dtct. Nat. Biogr. XI. 213 A reaction against the 

Southurabrian party. 1899 Plusimer Sax. Chron. II. 35 
Extent of the Southurabrian kingdom. 

Sontb.'VT'a.Td (sau'fwnrd, naut. so'iJiid), aav., 
sb., and a. Forms : i suj)-, sudweard, 3 sup-, 
sud-, 4- soutliward, 5-6 -warde, Sc, ^-7 -wart, 

4, 7 sowtliward. See also South.vrd. [OE. ju J- 
weard, f. South adv. + -w-vno. Cf. MDu. stmt-, 
Slide-, zuytwaerC, MLG. sddwart, -weri.'] 

A. adv. 1. Towards the sonth; in a southern 
direction : a. Of motion or direction. 

4893 K. /Elfred Oros. i. i. § 10 patr of 
svilKseo ea suRiveard Eufrates. ciooo Sa.r. Bocchii. II ■ 

230 Heo [sc. the sun) cyr5 Satr ongean 

O. E. Chron. (Laud .MS.) an. 1093, pa bet be 

caste!,. .& sySS^n suSAeard for. Ar! 

droh su3.«-ard, pat he com to Dyrehestre r .290 L«r. 

-t 

gsriifgftSM 

^ Coverdale Buntb. *in. 
;/ao“mhS“d lol^ the ioode how it is. 
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1598 SvLvnsTER Du Darias n. ii. jv, Colnmnes 391 Then 
South-ward Sol doth retrograde, 1603 Mag. Sig. 
Scoi. 506/1 Passand ovir the streit. .southwart to the locn. 
1C97 Dryden yirg. Georg, in. 437 Tjiey take their Flight ; 
..Nor Southward to the Rainy Regions run, But boring to 
the West. 1726-^6 Thomson Winter 020 Life. .from the 
dreary months Flies conscious southwara. 1841 W. Spalding 
liaiy ^ It, 1 st. II. 32 The apostle.. fled from Rome south- 
ward. 1872 Tennyson Gar. ^ JLyneite 179 Southward they 
set their faces, 

b. Of relative position. 

1390 Gower Conf, III. 127 After hem [sc. constellations] 
I finde thus, Southward from Alisandre forth Tho Signes 
[etc.]. 1412-20 Lydc. Chron, Troy 1. 1518 Phebus south- 
ward was reised in Ids arke, 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) 631 Beneath Brecknock and Hereford-shire South- 
ward, lyeth the County of Monmouth. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag.yi\.->i\\. 25 Those that live 90 deg. from us 
Northward or Southward, 1726 in W. Wing Steeple^ 
Aston (1875) 54 The land. .of Mr. Belcher, lying northward, 
and of Brazenose College southward. 

c. Followed by tf. 

1630 Capt. Smith Wks. (Arb.) 953 The best Countries., 
of the world, both Northward and Southward of the line. 
1649 Davenant Love ^ lion. ir. i. 701 In a cloud, South- 
ward of yonder star. 1738 Gentl. Mag. VIII. 164/x, 20 
Leagues Southward of Porto Rico. 1771 EncycU Brit. III. 
379/1 Because Port-Royal is southward of the Lizard. 1814 
Scott Diary 26 Aug. m Lockhart^ Southward of both lies 
Muick, or Muck. 1896 Baden-Powell Maiadete Campaign 
ii, Half a mile southward of the town lies a bush-covered 
rising ground. 

d. Comb., as sotttJiward-fachigy --looking^ etc. 

1853 M. Arnold Scholar Gypsy xxiv, The fringes of a 

southward-facing brow. 1871 ^Iorris Earthly Par. IV. 88 
The southward-looking hill. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros iy 
Psyche March 23 The southward stretching margin of a bay. 

2. quasi-f^. = next. . 

1842 Macaulay Regillus xxiii, So came he far to south- 
ward. 1884 Bedford Sailor's Handbk. 101 The land wind 
comes off moderately from southward. 

B. sb. That direction or part which lies to the 
south of a place, etc. 

1555 Eden Decokes (Arb.) 382 “Wee had the wynde more 
easterly to the southwarde then before, 16x8 in Foster 
Eng.^ Factories India (1906) I. 3 Some new way to have 
a ship from the sowthward. 1707 Lond, Gaz. No. 4386/2 
Several other light Colliers. .are this Daycorae hither from 
the Southivard. 1748 Anson's Voy. i. vi. 66 The wild 
cattle have spread., from Buenos Ayres towards the 
southward, 1820 Scoresdy Acc. Arctic Reg. II, 2x0 Any 
situation in a lower latitude than 78^, is called :the * south- 
ward *. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast x, It looked black at 
the southward and eastward. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl, 
xxiii, 1 made sure she also was wheeling to the southward, 
b. Const, of (a place, thing, etc.). 

1624 Ce^U Smith's Whs, (Arb.) 762 To trade to tbe South- 
ward of Cape Cod. 1650 Bvlwer Anihroponwt.xi. (1653) *79 
Thepeopleon the southward of Tinda. J74Q Anson's Foy.iu 
!. 1x6 The highlands on the southward of the bay. 1801 Sir 
H. Parker in A. Duncan Nelson (1806) 140 The wind veered 
.'.to the southward of the west. 1854 W, Osburn Mon. Hist, 
Egypt II. iL 54 A little to the southward of Melawi. 

C. adf That has a southerly situation or direc- 
tion ; lying, facing, moving, etc,, towards the south. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T, iv. iv. 819 The Sunne looking with 
a South-ward eye vpon him. 1638 Chilmead tr. Hues' 
Treat. Globes\.\\. (Hakl.Soc.)3iThcbnghtStarre,.in the 
end of the taile (which is also the most Southward of all), 
1736 Ainsworth ii, Australis, adj., southward, southern. 
1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. li. 211^ A number have 
been taken in the southward fishing stations. 1864 Kerr 
Gent/cm. Ho. 290 A southward aspect is.. advantageous. 
1882 Swinburne Trisir, (1899) 237 With the southward 
swallow. 

Sou'tliwarclly, adv. and a. [f. prec. + -LT 2,] 

A. adv. 1 . From the south. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 25 
This guse Jeirlie in the spring tyme returnes to ws : quhair- 
fra can na man teli : hot southwardiie. 1704 S. Sewall 
Diary 25 Aug., The wind was Southwardiy. 

2 . In a southward direction ; to or towards the 
south. 


2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 443 A iarge prospect Southwardiy 
towards the Evenise mountaines. 1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 
289/2 A Fieet of 36 iaden Coliiers put to Sea from this 
piace Soutiiwardiy bound. 2738 G. whiteficld in Life ij- 
‘rrtds. (2756) 90 A Town situated southwardly above an 
hundred Bliles from Savannah. 2796 Morse Amer. Geoff. 
Ud. 3) I. 215 Few of them winter there on their return 
southwardly. 2820 Vince Astron. xx. 292 The star passed 
still more southwardly. 2880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 173 
It curved southwardly out of view. 

B. adJ. Situated in or directed towards the 
south ; of the wind, blowing from the south. 

c 2682 J. Collins Salt fr Fishery 203 Fit for Exportation 
to Spain or other Southwardly Countries. 2704 Phil. 
Trans. XXV. 1657 The morning serene . . , with small South- 
wardly Breeies. 2803 Jhld. XCVI. 244 The southwardly 
wind blew fresh. 2858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 20S A south- 
wardly course, .would be a proper course. 

Sou“fcllwards, adv., sb., and a. Also 1 su3- 
weardes, 5 Sc. soutliwardis, 6 -wardys, 7 
soTvards. [OE. suSmeas-des : see South adv. and 
-WARDS. So MDu. snivinrts, zuylmetis, Dn. 
iuidivaarts, G. siidwarts.'^ 

A adv. = Southward or/z/. Also quasi -ro. 
r2 2(4o Boeih. Metr. i. 4 Setton sutSweardes sigeheoda 
twa. 237s Barbour B>-nee xiv. 250 And that southwardis 
thair wais raid. 1517 Torki.ncton Pilffr. (28S4) 38 The 
londc . . marcheth . . Southwardj-s to the londe of Egipte. 
1619 in Foster F-ng. Factenes hid. (1906) I. 55 They usually 
have had good quantety..from sowards. 2687 hllEcE Gt. 
Fr. Diet, i, Du cStl du Midi, southwards. 1707 J. Cham- 


beelayne Pres. Si. Gt. Brit. {1720) 342 All those Islands 
he in a Row Southwards one of the other. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XVIIl, 862/2 Bending gradually, as we ad- 
vance southwards, .. to the south-west. 2837 LocitHART 
Scott I. viii. 265 Proceeding southwards, the tourists visited 
Carlisle. 187s Cws\.i,Climate Ii T. xiv- 230 Deflected south- 
wards into the Antarctic Sea. 

f‘S- j8s7GrisdonA27^/ its Nature (ed.2)iii. 32 That the 
heart should look southwards. 

— SOUTHIVAEU 

16x8 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1006) 1. 31, 1 ymployed 
the Fraunces. .to the south\^'ards the better to discover the 
coast. i6fe Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. iii. 148 The Ship 
is to the Southwards of the Place she departed [from], 
1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Wind^ In South Latitudes to the 
Southwards thereof [rc. the equator]. 

C. adj. Directed towards the south. 7 'arc—'^. 

1842 Whewell in Mrs. S. Douglas L/e (1881) 262 The next 
time that you make your southwards move. 


Soutll-west (sau])we‘st), adv.^sh., and a. [OE. 
suHwest (see Soum and West), = WEris. siidwesi^ 
MDu. suuUi^ suyiwest (Du. zuidtvest), OS. sM- 
uuest (MLG. siltwest)^ OHG. snntwesi (G. sud- 
west)^ Da. sydvest, CL OF. sttrocstj F. sud-ottesl, 
Sp. sndoeste^ Pg. sndueste.'\ 

A. adv. 1 . In the direction situated midway be- 
tween south and west. Also followed by of. 

C893 K. .Alfred Oros. 1. 1. 24 An Ssera garena HS su‘5. 
west ongean \tszt igland he Gades hatte. a zizz O. E. 
Chron. (Laud I\IS.) an. io97,Da..actywde an selcuhsteorra. 
. . He wses ^esewen sutiweast. 14 . . Sailing Directions 
(Hakl. Soc. 1889) 12 Fro Orfordnesse to Orwell waynys tlie 
cours is southwest, c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. ii. 164 Yf they 
do, turne hem southwe.sl or west. 1574 in Reg. Mag. Sig. 
Scot. 262/1 Passand linialie southwest ihruch ihemos. x6io 
Sandys Relat.^ Journ. (X637) 22 Foure miles south-west 
from the foresaid place. 16^ T. James Voy. 24 Wee stood 
South-west. 1719 De Foe Cmtsoe 11. (Globe) 466 His Com- 
rades. .came on Southward, and South-West. 1771 Encycl. 
Bfit, III. 942/1 Winchester iisj.. sixty-five miles south-west 
of I^ndon. 1849 Cupples Green Hand ii. (1856) 16 ‘ How 
does she head just now, Jacobs?* ‘ Sou’-west-and. by- 
south, sir.' 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. iv. 88 The rook 
still flies South-west before the wind, 
b. From this direction. 

1725 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 306 The little wind 
that blew being south-west-by-south. 

2. quasw^ a. At sotith-west^^^xt^z. b. -next. 

*SSS Eden Decades (Arb.) 258 Directynge theyr course 
towarde Soutbewest, they came to an other Ilande. 1591 
Raleigh Last Fight Revenge {kxh.) 32 They came into the 
height of 35. degrees, . .where they found the winde at South- 
west. X638 Chilmead Treat. Giobes\'t. iii. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 100 Betwixt South west and by west. 167X Milton P. R, 
IV. 237 Look once more c*re we leave this specular Mount 
Westward, much nearer by Southwest^ behold Where [etc.]. 
*777 G. White .S’<r/^<i^//^lxxviii, The wind at south-west, and 
the thermometcrat §8^. 1865 K\hgsi.es Hereiv. xxxviii, The 
vast forest which ringed London round from north-east to 
south-west. X884 BEGEOMySailoVsHandbh, 192 The current 
runs to the north-west with winds south of south-west. 

B. sb. 1 , The direction, district, or region 
situated between south and west. 

^xx22 O.E. C^^r<i«.(LaudMS,)an. iio6,Sesteorraaetywde 
innon [jset suSwe.st. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) J. 173 
Mesia..ioyneh in he.. south west to Dalmatia. 1517 Tork- 
iNGTON Pilgr. (1884) 61 The wynde Rose in the Suth- 
weste. 1577 Harrison Dcscr. Brit, xii. in Holinshed, Erin 
riseth of sundrie beads, and..peninsulateth Seleseie towns 
on the -southwest. i6xx Bible Acts xxvii. X2 Phenice.. 
lieth toward the Southwest. 2731 Miller Card. Diet, 
s.y'. Wind, The Wind,, is like to be in the South or South- 
west. 2789 J. WiLUAMS Min. Kingd. 1. 102 You advance 
..with your face to%vards the southwest. 2837 Carlyle 
Rev. II. V. iii, Such is the combustion of Avignon and the 
South-west. 1855 Orr's Circ. Sci., Ittorg. Nat. 1x7 Repre- 
sented by soft sands. .in the south-west of France. 

2 . The (or a) south-west wind. 
x6xo Shaks, Temp. i. il 323 A Southwest blow on yee, 
And blister you all ore. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 343 Should 
the fierce south-west. .toss with rising storms the watery 
way. 1850 Tennvson Geraint «5- Enid 935 As the south- 
west that falomng Bala lake Fills all tbe sacred Dee. 

C. adj. 1 . Of the wind: Blowing from the 


south-west. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. V. 14 pc southwest wynde ..Was 
pertliche for pure pryde, arid for no poynt elles. 2483 Cath. 
Angl. 350/2 pe Sowthe west -wynGz, /auonius, aPfrietts. 
1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 22 Whych haven .-.sei^’ita to the 
soughwest and northwest ivynde. 1597 A. ]\I. tr. GuUU- 
mean's Fr. Chimtrg. 51 b/i A south-west wind, with warm- 
ishe showres of rayne. 1608 Shaks. Pericles iv. i. 51 Is 
this wind westerly that blows? Leon. South-west. 1731 
"kliLi-EEGard. Diet, s.y. Barometer, A long continu’d Storm 
of South-west Wind. 1829 Chapters Phys. Sd. 428 The 
great rains which deluge the whole of India during the 
south-west monsoon. 1884 Bedford Sailor's Handbk. 146 
From that latitude.., much south-west wind is experienced. 

2 . Lying in or situated to the south-west. 

c 1^0 Asiron.Cal.{MS, Ashm. 39O1 A sowpe wesle moone 
and a norhe Kst moone maken an high fiode at london 
brigge, 1540 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 220 To be buried in 
the churche yerde. . in the southe wesie corner. 2573 T usser 
llusb. (2878) 1x7 The sunne southwest for hopj'ard is best. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 68 He could. .divide A Hair *twixt 
South and South-West side. 1728 Chambers Cycl,s.\. Com- 
pass, What has been said of North-East Amplitudes, holds 
also of South-West Amplitudes. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) 
II. 624 liie south-west side of the island. 1837 P. Keith 
Bot. Lex, 14 The south-west and soutli-east coasts [of North 
America] .. being .. the more flat. 2886 Stevenson A'/rf- 
uap/edx\u,'i’ht rcef..%vas close in under the south-west 
end of hlulL 

3 . Directed towards the south-west. 

1756 F.HoiiEExper,Bteac/uug67fl c.xposcd, in a south- 
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west window, half an oz. of Castile soap. 1812 Ne-ti Botanic 
Gard. I, 6i A wall which had a south-west aspect. xBzc 
Greenhouse Comp. I. ii A green-house with a west or even 
south-west aspect. 

South-we'ster, sb. Also soutbwester. [f 
prec. -t- -ER I. Cf. SOU'-WESTER.] 

1. A wind or gale blowing from the south-west. 

*833 T. Hook Parson's Dan, nt. xi, He felt a londnir 

hope that he might fall in with the Dolly in the Channef 
although the prevalence of the south-westers rendered it 
improbable. 2855 Kingsley J^esixo. Hoi viii, The south- 
wester freshened, and blew three parts of a gale dead into 
the bay. 1868 Rep. U.S, Commissio7ier Agric, (j86q) 176 
Logs of all sizes He . . where they arc thrown upon the shore 
by the October southwesters. 

2. A large oilskin or waterproof hat or cap worn 
by seamen to protect the head and neck during 
rough or wet weather. 

So Du. zuidwester, G. siidwesier. 

2840 R, H. Dana Be/. Mast\y, We were glad to.. put on 
our thick clothing, boots, and southwesters. 1845 Disimeli 
Sybil II. xiv, [He] was shaking the wet off an oilskin hat 
known by the name of a ‘ south-wester *. 2883 Cent. Mag. 
XXVI, 947 The six oil-jackets and south-westers, 
b. aiirib. with cap^ hat, 

2831 Alin. Reg, 113 He wore a smock frock, .and a south- 
wester cap. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/ Mast x, We had on oil- 
cloth suits and southwesler caps. 

South-we ster, v. rare^^. [f. So^TH-^\'EST 
adv."] hitr. To move towards the south-west. 

a 2861 A. H. Clough Poems (1888) 95 [The sun] South- 
westering now, thro’ windows plainlyglassed, On the inside 
face his radiance keen hath cast. 

Soutli-we'sterly, a. and adv. [f. South- 
west, after Westerly.] 

A. adj, a. Of the wind : Blowing from the 
south-west. b. Tending south-westward. 

1708 Sewel Du. Diet, 11, Zuydwestelyk, south-westerly. 
2731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Wind, The North-East Trade 
Wind below will be attended with a South-Westerly above. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast vii, A steadj' though light 
southwesterly wind. 2869 Dunkin Mtdn. ,Sky 59 A south- 
westerly direction. 

traft./. iBS^Hafpeds Mag. Aug. 441/2 One murky south- 
westerly Saturday night. 

B. adv, South-westwardly. 

2792 Morse Amer, Geog, 50 These mountains extend 
north-easterly and south-westerly. 2883 American VII. 
168 The party now headed southwesterly for the SibcriaiT 
coast. 

South-we'Stern, a. and sb. [OF. sMwesterm 
(see South adv. and Western ( 7 .), = 0HG. snnd- 
’westrdni!\ 

A. adj. 1 . Of the wind: Blowing from tbe 
south-west. 

c 1000 Apollonius 0/ Tyre (Thorpe) ix Se angrislica suS- 
westerna wind him ongean slod. 2362 Langl. P. Pi. A. v. 
14 pis souh-Wcsieme wynt on a Seterdayat cuen. 2835 
Mrs. Somerville Connex, Phys. Sei.xv, (ed. 2) 247 The 
western and south-western gales, so prevalent in our lati- 
tudes. 2894 Gladstone Horace, Odes 1. xiv. 19 Seest not? 
tin' mast How rent by stiff southwestern blast? 

2. Situated or extending towards the south-west ; 
of or pertaining to the south-west. 

2828-32 Webster s.v,. To sail a southwestern. course. 
iZi^Penny Cycl. XV. 345/1 The south-western coast of the 
island of Sumatra, 2863 W. BARNEsZ?<>rjf/C7/<3JJ,9 Themain 
marks of south-western Jsnglish. 2888 Miss Braddon Fatal 
Three 1. v, It is too warm in this south-western country’. 

B. sb. A wave from the south-west. 

2872 Tennyson Gar, Lynette 2117 Gareth. .could not 
wholly bring him under, more Than loud Southwesterns, 
rolling ridge on ridge, The buoy that rides at sea. 

Hence Sontli-we’steraer, one belonging to the 
south-west (of the United States, etc.). Also 
Soutli-we'Btemmost adv. 

1862 Ansted Channel Isl. i. iii. 49 The south- westernmost 
angle. xBBZ Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 799/2 The south -western- 
most portion of the region. 2888 Cent. Mag. Feb. 502/2 
The bulk of the cowboys, .arc South-westerners. 
South-we'stward, adv., sb., and a. [f. 
SouTH-tvEST + -tvAKD. So MDu. sitytvicslv)airL\ 
A. adv. = South-west adv. 


2548 Patten Exped, Scotl. M vj, Thear stode southwest- 
ward about a quarter of a mile from our campe, a inonasteric. 
*553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 28 He sayled by the 
costes of the Ilande Southwesie warde. 2612 Drayton 
Poly-olb, viii. 3 Clear Sabrine,. South-westward casts her 
course, 179a hloRSE Amer. Geog. 48 The ., mountains 
which run south-westward through Pennsylvania. 2820 
Keats Zflw/a I. 279 That other ridge. .Stretches. .South- 
westward to Cleone. 1876 lAEO.ZDnnBeauch.Cttreerxxx\\' 
Save where a quarry south-westward gaped at the evening 
sun. Sailor's Handbk. 441 The anchorage 

for large vessels is south-westward of Little Sea Hill. 

. B. sb. = South-west sb. 

*775 Phil. Trans. LXVIll. 392 When the ship’s head vtis 
to the Souihwestward. 1832 Scott Cast, Dang. :, Coming 
from the soutli-westward. 2884 Bedford Sailors Handbk, 
411 (The currents] often run VTth great velocity to the 
south-westward. 

C. adj. Tending towards the south-west, 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. (ed. 3) I. 3S4 1 ‘bc xiver Kcnnc- 
beck takes a souihwestward course. 

So South-we'stwards adv. 

1745 tr. Egede's Descr. Greenland 39 The Current,. run- 
ning along the Shore, South-Westwards. x8^ in 

Encycl. AW/,X. 339/2 From the mouth of the St. Laurence 
south-wcstwTirds into Alabama. 

South-we’stwardly, adv. and a. [f.SouTU- 

WESTWABD.] =SOUIU-\VESIWAllD ai/p, and fl. 
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1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI, 350 Under which it is to be 
extended south*westwardlybj’a subierraneou'^cut ortunnel. 
x8o7 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 43 Sand-hills extend 
south-westwardly from the mouth of the river Axe, 1858 
Maury Phys. Geog. 1. § 53 We find the current.. taking a 
southwestwardly direction; 

*i* SoTithwort. Obs. rart~~^. In 3 aupewurt, 

= SoUTHEUNWORT. 

CX265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wuleker 554 Abroianumj.. 
suhewurt. 

Soutilete, obs. variant of Subtility. 

1 ! Souvenir (S77veni»u). [F. souvenir memory, 
keepsake, subst. use of the inf. souveniri-^J^. sub^ 
venire to come into the mind.] 

1 . A remembrance, a memory. 

1775 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) VI. 284 Vou have always 
been so good to me, Madam, and I am so grateful that if 
my souvenirs were marked with cups, there would be many 
more than mile-stones from hence to Ampthlll. 1777 C’tess 
Upper Ossory in Jesse Sclwyn <5- Contemp. (X844) III. x88 
These are the words of our friend the Quaker, and the sub- 
stantial proofs of this jor/T'rmV you will soon receive. 

b. A slight trace ^something. rare~^. 

1883 HarpePs Mag. Nov. ^71/1, 1 would recommend this 
lavender Ducape, with only just a souvenir of sorrow in it. 

2 . A token of remembrance ; something (usually 
a small article of some value bestowed as a gift) 
which reminds one of some person, place, or 
event ; a keepsake. 

1782 J. Douglas Trav. Anted. (1786) 41 The youngest of 
the two girls. .asked if she was certain, that the little sou- 
venir she gave her was safe in her pocket. 2803 Mar. Edge- 
worth E. de Coulanges (1832) 217 She intended to offer 
souvenirs to her English^friends. 2838 Stehhek Trasf. 
Russia 75/r He gave me his last painting., as a souvenir for 
his sister. 1885 R. Buchanan Annan JPaier xxlii, She 
saw the gentle old pastor counting his souvenirs within. 

b. As the title of a work intended as a gift- 
book, spec, of an illnstrated annual publication 
(see first quot.). 

1825 (//V/r), The Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of Poetry 
and Romance. 1835 Hood Poetry^ Prose^ ^ iVorse xxxvii, 
How sweet if the bill.. But enrich’d, as a copy of verses, The 
Gem, or a new Souvenir I 2840 — Kilmansegg^ Educ. x. 
Her ‘ Early Lessons ’ of every sort, Looked like Souvenirs. 

3 . attrib.y as souvenir card, spoon. 

2893 OuiingJX.Xll. 260 When the souvenir spoon became 
a fad. As a gift to be highly prized. 2900 Daily News 
25 Nov, s/2 The presentation of a silver trophy to each 
corps and of a souvenir card to each Volunteer. 

Souwarrow, obs, form of Saouabi. Souwe, 
obs. form of Sew v , Sou’-west : see South-west. 

Sou'-we‘ster. Also sou'wester, sou-Trester. 
[Reduced f. South-wester j*^.] 

JL = South-wester jA I. 

2838 Cou Hawker Diary II. 157 Frost ended in 
a set in of dirty sou'-wester, with a constant batch of wind 
and rain. 2894 W. E. Norris St. Antis I. 280 One of 
those steady, relentless sou'-westers, accompanied by sheets 
of rain, 

2 . =S 0 UTH-WESTER J- 3 . 2. 

2837 Col. Hawker Diaty (yZg-p) II. 230, I shipped my 
sou-wester and went fishing. x^8 Dickens Dombey xxxii, 
He also provided Rob with a species of hat, . . which is usually 
termed a sou'wester. 2870 Thornbury Tour rd. Eng. 11. 
xxviii. 239 [The] men have their shiny-yellow sou'-westers 
pulled down over their brows. 

b. attrib., ^ South-wester sb. 2 b. 

2842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 13/x ^Mlen the captain 
comes down again, in a sou^-wester bat tied under bis chin, 
and a pilot-coat. 2860 C. A. Collins Eyewiittess 220 It is 
a neighbourhood of canvas trousers and sou'-wester hats. 

3 . Naut. [See quot., and cf. Nor’-wester 2.) 

1848 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 40 uote. Half-and-half was 

equivalent to what seamen call a sou'-wester, that is to say, 
half rum and the rest rum-and-water. 

Hence Sou’-we*stered a., wearing a sou’-wester. 

2892 Harped s blag. July 179/1 That unseasonably sou'- 
westered man at the wheel. 

Souze, variant of Souse sh. and v. 

Sov (s^v), colloq. abbrev. of Sovereign sb. 

2850 New Monthly Mag. XC. 310 As to the purse, there 
wem’t above three or four sovs in it. 1857 Hughes Totn 
Brown i. v, She gave mehalf-a-sov this half. Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 647/2, 1 slipped a sov. in the paw of the major- 
general. 

Sove(ii, obs. forms of Seven. 

t Sovenance. Obs. Forms : 5 sou(u)en- 
aunce, 6-7 souv-, souenauco. [a. OF. sov-, 
souvenance (F. souvenancCj It sowenaizd), f. 5o[yC)- 
venir : see Souvenir.] Remembrance ; memory. 

^2477 Caxton 7 ason 19 The souenaunce of his lady pre- 
sented her into his memorie. 2483 — Gold. Leg.'sP'il^ 
she hadde alwey souuenaunce and mynde of Jhesu Crj’st, 
4:2550 Rolland Crt. Venus il 1026 5® halfand of vs the 
souenance. With hand we may not make hir resistance. 
2590 Spenser F.Q. ii. vL 8 Of his v'ay he had no souen- 
aunce, Norcare of vow'd reuenge. 2624 J, Davies (Heref.) 
Eclogue 116 Whan wee wenden till. an other place, Our 
souenance may here ay-gayly wonne. 2625 Lisle Du 
Bartas,Noe 100 Like a forrest wide v.’here..the learned 
Souvenance Itself entangled h. 

Soveniht, -ni3t, -ny3t, obs. ff. Sennight. 

t Sever, u. and adv. Sc. Obs. Also 4 souar 
(5 suffer), 5^6 souir, 6 souer, sovir, sowir, 
seuvor. [ad. OF. soiir, var. of seiir (mod.F. sur) 
Sure a., with intrusive v.'} 

A. a^‘. Sure, secure, safe, sound. 

2396 in Scott. Anti^. XIV. 218 Gif yl sal happ>*n the.. 


erle til pay the fors^d soume othinvays in ony souar maner. 

Sc, Acts, Jos. I (18x4) II, 18 pe 5eman..saII haif a 
f^de hat for his hede, & a doublat of fence. 0x470 
Henry iVallace 111. 84 Gude souir weide dayly on him he 
wour. Ibid. VI. 484 He. .said he was balih suffer [v.r. 
sober], wys and trew. exsao Re^. Aberdon. (Maitland CL) 
^305 As your Lordship may geit sowir informacion. 2533 
Bellenden Livy 11. xiv. (S.T.i>.) I. 283 The pepilL.gamist 
pare tentis with maist sovir trinschis & fowseis. 2568 
Rejbrm. xlvni. 59 Jit is my claith seuver for 
saddlis to ceuver, Suppois the sessioun raid tbameselL 
is. adv. Surely, securely. 

*• * 55 ® Rolland Crt. Venus i. 92 With precious Perle, 
and gold was souer set. Ibid. 11. 69S Weill souer set wth 
dmers christall stane. 

d* Sever, v. Sc. Obs. In 5-6 souer, 5 suffer. 
[Cf. prec. and Sore Assure v.J 

L in/r. To trust in something. 

£247®^®^* ^ Grtto. 1105 Ane wouuder peralous po>*nt,. 
To souer in tni gentrice, but signete or sele. 

2 , irans. To render safe from attack or injury, 
esp. by a formal pledge. 

C2470 Henry iValltue vii. 2188 The hardy Scottis.. Set 
on the laiff with strakis sad and sar. Off thaim tbar our as 
than souerit thai war. Ibid. ix. 277 Thai, .rasauit him in 
the toun, And stiffery’t [v.r. souerit) thaim, for all that he 
had brocht, a 2557 Dium. Occurr. (Bann. CL) 26 George 
Dowglas was soueiit to come and speak with the Governour, 


+ Severance, .sv. Obs. Also 5-6souerance, 
6 souerans(e, souuiraace. [Cf. prec. and Sor- 
ANCE jA] Assurance ; safe-condnet ; truce. 

C1470 Henry JVallace xi. 882 Bot..souerance he wald 
nocht grant, Thocht thai ^oldin wald cum as recreant, 
C247S /<’4i7//‘C4://^a>'88o‘niyselfmaidmeneuersa affraid, 
That I for souerance wald haue praid. 2525 Earl of Angus 
mSi.Papers Hen. VIII (i836)IV.378Rtchtsaihesoverance, 
takin in Parliament betuix Hir Grace and roe,. .1 have ob- 
semt and kepit in all poyntis. 2596 Dalrymvle tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. II. 13 With Ingland thay take nocht a Souerans 
abone four jeiris. 

Severance, obs. Sc. f. Sufferance. 

Severeign (^‘vren), sb. and a. Forms : (see 
below), [a. OF. soverain, souverein, etc. (mod. 
F. souverain'),=\t. sovrano (see Sovran), Sp. and 
Pg. soberano'.—^o^X.. *superdnus, f. super shove. 
Cf. MDu. sov(e)rein, souverein, sofereini\ 


T. Ponns. 

L a . 3-3 souereiu (4 -eine, 6, 8 bov-), 3-6 sou- 
ereyu(e, 5 souereeyne, soaureyn), 4-6 sover- 
eyn(e, 4 sovreyn) ; 4-6 sou-, 4-7 Boverain(e, 

4 souorain), 4-6 sou-, Boverayii(e, 5 souer- 
eayn). • 

4-7 souereign(e, 4 soeuereigne, 5 souer- 
ign, -ygne), 4-7 sovereigne, 4- sovereign ; 4-6 
soueraigne (4 80uuer-),5-6soueraygne (deov-), 
6-7 soveraigne, 6-8 soveraign (6 sovar-, 7 
-aing). 

7. (Chiefly .SV.) 4-7 BOueran(e, 4 sowu-, 5 
sow-), 5-6 soveraii(e. 

[For examples of these forms see the senses below.] 

5 . 4-5 Boueryn, 5 soueren, -eng, -yng(e, .6 
-eyng; 5 souerant-, soveraynt-, 6Boverand(e. 

1390-1440 R. Gloucesteds Chron. 5283 (HarL MS.), pat 
folc., vnderuonge pereKyngEgbry^t to bersouerjTJ. c 2400 
Destr. Troy 11459 In faith of po fairc souerj’n. 2422 Cov. 
LeetBk. 36 Masturs & souerens of this wurtbyCite. 1 2460 
Fortescue..^^j. SfLim. Mon. (1714) 61 More Kichesse than 
his Soveryng Lord, 2^5 Booroe Let, in Introd. Knowl. 
(1870)53 Our most-.gracyose souereyng lord the Kynge. 
2537 in Lett, Suppress. Monast, (Camden) 153 Our soverand 
lord kyng Henrie. 2548 Wc/ 2 4 3 Edw. VI, a 38 § 4 ITie 
Xing 6* Soverande Lorde, 

2 . a . 4 Bufrayn, 5 Bufijrayn, -ein, 6 -ayne, 
6-7 -aiu; 5-6 sufferayne, 6 -ayn, -aine, -ein, 
-aigne, -eigne ; 5 sofferayn, sofereyn, 6 -ayne^ 

5 sofreyn, 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter ^14 Ask. .pi sufrayns. CX400 
Destr. Troy 5055 Diamede..said to pat suffra>’n. gz^o 
York Mysi. xiv. 46 He is sufferayne of all tbyng. 2452 
Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin {iZSg) 277 Our sofferayn lorde the 
Kyng. 2528 Star Chamber Cases (Selden) II. 168 In the 
xix*** yere of our sofreyn lord kyng henry the viij-*». 2534 
in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 291 With a sufferayn 
of golde thereto nailed. 1552 Turner Herbal 11, 123 A 
soferayne medicine. 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest The 

most sufferaigne Vertues in all the whole kinde of Stones 

6 ^Iettais. 2596 Dawson Good Hus-wi/es lewell 50 A 
sufferaine ointment for shrunken sinewcs. 

)3. 5 soferan, SBufflrane, 5-6 sufferan, BUffran, 
Sc, -ane ; 5 sufferen, 6 suffren, sufferyn. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 4ZX7 Plenty of Setis. .in a serkyll pe 
soferan before. ^1426 Abraham's Sacrifice 07"^ in Non- 
Cycle Myst. Plays (1909) 33 A, sufferen lord, Pi Wille be ful- 
filled. 25x5 A. Williamson in Douglas's IVks. (1874) I- 
Introd. p. xxii. The Quene my maslrcs and suffrane. 1540 
North Co. Wills iSurtees) 272 To Mr. John DanyelL.oon 
sufferjTi. XSS3 Bale Vocacyon 5 b, The good suffren of 
kylkennie.. Drought me thyder in the night, 

7. 5 soferand, sufferande, sufiraynd; 5-6 
Bufferante (6 pi. -aunce), sufferent(e. 

2432 in Burton & Raine Hemingbrougk (i883) 383 To my 
sufferante lorde Prior of Durham. CZ440 York Myst. 

163 Gude god oure suffrajTid sjtc. c 1460 Tewneley Myst. 
viii. 22 Take tent to me, yourc soferand syre.^ a 2500-34 
Cov. Corpus Ckr. Plays (2902) 2 Loo ! sufferenlis, now ma 
you be glad. 2553 Request tsTte charted Englysksntatt 
22 All our olde aDgenes..aDd our hewe sufferante^ 2502 
Bou-ein Bulwarke, Bk, Simples 7 Sufferente against all 
bote diseases. i 


SOVEREIG-JiT. 

5 . 6 suffaryng, suffering. 

Lich/ieMGildOrd. (E.E.T.S.) 15 Our suffaryng lorde 
kyng henrj’ the Yixjth. 2594 Dee Priv. Diary (Camden) 
50 1 he Archbishop gave me a payre of sufferings to drinke, 
II. Signification. 

A. sb, 1 , One who has supremacy or rank 
above, or authority over, others ; a superior ; a 
ruler, governor, lord, or master (^persons, etc.). 
Freq. applied to the Deity in relation to created 
things. In later use suggestive of sense 2 a. 

a, VX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 74 For, sire king, pou art mi 
souerem, and pe erehebbehop al-so. C231S Shoreham iv. 
262 Who yst pat neuer nas rebel A3eins hys souerayn? 
C2386 Chaucer Pars. T, r 506 Murmuryng eek is ofte 
among servauntz, that grucchen whan here soverayns 
bidden bem to doon leeful thinges. C1449 Poston Lett, I, 
78 Tomy Sovereyn, John Paston. a 2470 H. Parker Dives 
^ Pauper (W. de W. 1496) clxxxvi. 181, I suppose that my 
lege lorde the kynge bydde me do a thynge, and my 
mayster or my souerayn bydde me do the contrarye. 2559 
Mirr, Mag., Edw. IV, v, 83 b, For I am departed vTitill 
doomes day: But love you that lord that is soveraineof a!!. 

P- *377 Lakcl. P, pi. B. xil 200 po pat seten atte syde 
table or with pe souereignes of pe halle. 2400 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser, XL I. 4, But God that is our elder sovereigne gife 
you long lyve. ^ 2496 Act xz Hen. VII, c. vii. If any laie 
persone hereaftir purpensidly murder their Lord Maister 
or Sovereign immediate that they be not admj*tted to their 
Cjergie.^ 2588 Kyd Housek. Phil. 897 Wks. (1901) 262 This 
distinction of Soueraigne, Ruler, Gouemour, or Maister, is 
first founded vpon Nature. 2595 Shaks. Tain. Skr. v. ii, 
147 ITiy husband is thy Lord, thy life, thy keeper, "Thy 
head, thy soueraigne. ^ 26.. Middleton, tXz. Old Laxvv, 
i. The Duke 1 As he is my sovereign, I do give him two 
crowns for it. 2673 Cave Prim. Ckr. 1. i. 25 1 he Soveraign 
of the whole Creation. 2734 tr. Rollin's Ane. Hist. (1S27) 

1. Pref. 7 Those haughty merchants, w’ho thought them, 
selves Kings of the sea, and sovereigns over crowned heads. 
177S Johnson Lett. (1788) I. 293 Lucy says I must not go 
this week. . . The Lady at StowhiJI says, how comes Lucy to 
be such a sovereign? 2820 Byron Mar. Fal. x. ii, Why, 
that’s my uncle I The leader, and the statesman, and the 
chief Of commonwealths, and sovereign of himself ! 2859 
Mill Liberty^ L 22 (Dver himself, over his own body and 
mind, the individual is Sovereign. 

y. GX450 Holland Howlnt 7 So soft was the sessoun our 
Souerane dovne sent. 2567 Gude 4* Godlie B, (S.T.S.) 79 
Christ our cheifand Souerane. 

*p b. A husband in relation to his wife. Obs. 

2390 Gower Conf. I, 71 The Prestes tho gon hom ayein, 
And sche goth to hire sovereign, a 2400 Pistill of Susan 
223 We siked wel sore. For sert of hire souereyn and for 
hire owme sake.^ c 2450 Lovelich Merlin 6336 To hire lord 
& souerayn seide sebe than: *My sovereyn,' sebe selde, 
*50wre owne am J 

c. A person or thing which excels or surpasses 
others of the kind. Now rare. 

2500-ro Dunbar Poems xlriii. 270 Haill, of all flouxls 
puene and souerane. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, ii. a They 
in all tbeyr dedis were so valyant that they ought to be 
reputed as soueraignes in all ch>*ualry. 2635 A. Stafford 
Fern, Glory (1869) 75 This Soveraigne of her Sexe. 26^5 
Ld. Preston Bceth. iii. 96 We have alreadydefined Happi- 
■ness to be the Soveraign of Goods, 

2 . spec. a. The recognized supreme ruler of a 
people or country under monarchical government ; 
a monarch ; a king or queen, 

a. 2297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 5183 pat folc of estangle \*nder- 
uenge pere King egbrijt to hor souereyn. <x 2340 Hampolb 
Psalter Ixviu. 28 Sugetis pat ere folouers of paire souer- 
aynes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2669 For the soueraj-n bjTn selfe 
was a sete rioll. G1440 Generydes 94 In Surre.., Where 
my fader is kjmg and souerajTie. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 11. x. 58 
Who after long debate. .Was of the Britons first croumd 
Soueraine. 2742 C. hlioDLETON Cicero I. v. 380 Clodius .. 
granted this Priesthood to one Brogitanis, a petty Soyerein 
ID those parts, to whom he had before given the title of 
King. 

/3, c 2400 Aniurso/Artlu vi, Thus with solance pay sern- 
elede,..And sew to jx soueraygne. 1584 Powel Lloyd's 
Cambria xr Inas King of Wessex to be their souereigne. 
1594 Barnfield Sheph. Cent, (Arb.) 26 When bad subjects 
gainst their Soueraigne.. vnnaturally rebell. <2x652 Brome 
Qtieenes Exch. l Wks. 1873 III. 459 How darst thou thus 
oppose thy Soveraignes will. 2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xiL 
(1848) 243 'Tis the only thing wherein Subjects can punish 
their Soveraigns. 2710 Addison Whig Exam.^ No. 5^3 
The relation between the soveraign and the subjecL 2780 
Mirror No. 82, The Sovereign may be misinformed as to the 
deservings of those whom he is pleased to honour. 283S 
'iHiRx.'WKU.Greecc v. I. 131 The Attic king Erecbibeus and 
the Thracian Euraolpus, who had become sovereign of 
Eleusis. 2865 Kingsley Herein, ix, They brought do%vn 
on themselves the wrath of their nominal sovereigns. 

irojiN. 2787 J. Adams Def. Consiit. Gov. UN.A. {i 794 / 

I. 26 The sovereign is the whole countiy. 2794 Brookes 
Gazetteer (ed. 8) s.v. Lucent, The former [council] is ine 
nominal sovereign. ^ ^ 

y. a 2400-50 Alexander 2774 A noble pat 

his souerane ptrsajes in a pistill. 2456 Sir G. Have L 
Arms (S.T.S.) 110 Tharc suld na subject obey till h^ spvcr- 

ane to werrey agaynls his God. 2562 \V iKiyT 

1. 2 The maist excellent and graaus Souerane, Marie 
Quene of Scottis. 1596 Dalry-mple tr, • 

I. 296 Maist illustre and bountifull souerane. 

rimes,. .Th' annointcd soueraigne 

159. Kyo S/ Trar. nl. 

rowes case and soueraigne of 'r\,. Coueraicn'- 

mythie u.Bvb, The >^isht..they 

of glory nndrenownc. 1821 59 ^ 

Vtrsos, go, kneel at j-our Sovereign 

1 3 . a. A mayor or provost of a towrr, m later 
3^ J’at..anqoestts..ben inrad 
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in touncs l>oru him Jjat is souereinof)jetoune. 1399 1.ancl. 
Rich* Redeles iv. 32 Whanne it drowe to he day., pat 
souereynes were semblid, and pescbire-knj^tis. c 1450 Cal. 
Lett. Bk. * D*Lond. 205 Diligent execucioun of all that ye 
shall be chargid of be your sovereynys of this Cite, ye shall 
performe. 1538 in P. H. Hore Hist. Wexford (1900) I. 237 
When the Suffrain herde herof he soghie for the said Wat- 
Icyne.. who.. bade the Suffrayne take the offendors. 1587 
Goldikg De Momay ii. 18 If any man tell of many Magis- 
trates ; wee will by and by inquire for the soueraigne. 1617 
Moryson I tin. II. 287 The 26 day his LiOrdship wrote to the 
Soveraigne of Wexford. 1696 Land. Gaz. No. 3178/4 The 
Association of the Soveraign, Burgesses, and Commonalty 
of the Borough of Carlingford in Ireland. 17x3 in P. H. 
Hore Hist. Wexford (1900) I. 204 John Ivory, the present 
Sovereign of the town of New Ross, and his Successors 
Sovereigns of the said Towm. 1762 Wesley Wks. (1872) III. 
M A dancing-master was busily employed in the.. market 
house fat Belfast]? till at twelve the .sovereign put him out, 
by holding his court there. 

+b. The Superior of a monastery or other con- 
ventual establishment Ohs. 

14,. Rule Syon Monast. liii. in Collect. To^ogr. {1834) I. 

31 The sovereyne..ovvethe to se that none have more than 
nedethe nor lasse. c 1450 our Lady e 2 Obedyence to 

thebyddynges of god, and of youre reule,and of youre souer- 
ajmes. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VII c. 3 § 8 At the. .pleasures 
of their masters & soueraines of the monasteries and 
priories. 1544 tr. Littleton s Tenures (1574) 42 b, So may 
the lorde haue an action agaynsie the soueraigne of the 
house that taketh and admitteth his villelne to be professed 
4. a. A gold coin minted in England from the 
time of Henry VII to Charles I, originally of the 
value of 2 2 J. 6t/. but latterly -worth only jos. or iis. 

There were also double and treble sovereigyts. The first 
group of quotations exhibits some of the enactments rela- 
tive to the coin, or indications of its value at different dates. 
See also Half-sovereign. 

(ff) *503-4 Act 19 Hen. P 7 /, c. 5 § 1 All maner of Gold of the 
Coynes of a Sovereyn, Halfe Sovereyn, Riall, half Ryall.. 
shall go and be curraunt in payment through all this.. 
Realme. 1526 Lett. ^ P. Hen. VIIL IV. iL 1149 {The 
King intends.. to order by proclamation that the angel., 
shall be current for 7s. ^.,..the sovereign 22s* 6d., the 
demy-sovereign ixs. 3d.] 2542 Recorde Gr, Artes K ij b, 

A Soucrayn is the greatest englishecoyne, and conteyneth 
..4 crownes and an halfe, that is to say 22s. 6d. 1^52 m 
Strype Eecl. Mem. (2822) III, 45 The old sovereign of 
fine gold which shall be current for thirty shillings of law- 
ful money of England... A whole sovereign of crown gold 
which shall be current for twenty shillings. 2 S 9 * Wills 
luv. N. C, (Surtees, i860) 190 To Mr. Doctor Colmore a 
tribie severignt, heinge thirtie shilling peyce. x6xi in Birch 
Crt. 4- Times yas. I (1848) I. 147 Raising.. the angel and 
sovereign to eleven shillings, and the Jacobite piece to two 
and twenty. 1688 Hqxjsms. Artnoury iii. 29/1 The Sover- 
aign, Coined by Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, 
Queen Elizabeth, King James,., passed for eleven shillings. 
1726-31 Tindal Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvil 157 By 
an Indenture of 2d. of Elizabeth, a pouncT weight of Gold . . 
was coined.. into 24 Sovereigns, at thirty Shillings a piece. 
J6id.t A pound weight of Crown Gold of 22 Carats fine, and 
2 Carats alloy, was coined into.. 33 Soverexgnsat twenty 
Shillings a piece. 1853 Humphreys Coin-coU. Maiu II. 
446 To distinguish it from the previous rial, it w-as deter- 
mined to call It a ‘sovereign*. Ibid. 449 [etc.]. 

{b) 2514 Visit, Dice, Nonuick (Camden) 220 Johannes 
Smythe ostendit in camera.. tlj soveryns. <21548 Hall 
Chron.fHen. VlII^ 238 The Meicbantcs of the Staple. .pre- 
sented her with an .C. sovereyns of golde in a x^xhe purse, 
1599 B, JoNsoN Ev. Most out of Hum. v. x. 172, I gaue 
him some soueraignes for his paines. 1607 Dekker & 
Webster Westw. Hoe i. ii. D.*s Wks. 2873 11 . 289 And you 
will stay till to marrow you shall haue it all in new souer- 
aignes. 2625 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (1857) 233 She hath 
old hariy soveraignes, that saw no sunne in fiftie yeares. 

tratts/, 1660 in J. Simon Ess. Irish Coins (1749) 226 The 
Spanish Suffrain of gold, the Spanish Half-suffrain, 

b. A current British gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings. 

18x7 Royal Proclam. 1 July, That certain pieces of gold 
money should be coined, which should be call^ ‘ sovereigns 
or twenty shilling pieces’. '1828 P. Cunningham N. S, 
Wales (ed. 3) II. 256 Sovereigns are the next most advis- 
able articlesj and lastly dollars. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 26 
l*d giveaguinea, that's to say a sovereign, to know what it 
is. x88z J. Parker Apost. Life I. 242 What a ‘wonder* 
it would be for some of us to ever give a sovereign to any 
good cause upon earth I 

attrib. 2859 F. S. Cooper Iron7iu>ngers' Catal, 140 Sover- 
eign Scales, Mint Weights, 2/6 extra. 

6. A variety of pear. Obs.~^ 

1664 Evelyn KeU, Hort. (1729) 223 Pears. Windsor, 
Sovereign, Orange, Bergamot [etc.]. 

B. adj. fl. Of persons; Standing out above 
others or excellingjn some respect. Ohs. 

C1330 R- "BRinisz Chron, /Fare (Rolls) 232x4 Souerejme 
knyghtes fjey w’cre, hit seys. C1385 Chaucer Man of 
Lazv's T. 991 To him that is so soverayn of honour. 1402 
Pol. Poetns (Rolls) II. 60 Seraphin he is the sovereyne>t, 
in ebarite he brennith. c 2491 Chast. Goddes Chyld, 44 It 
is ycuen and sende us fro our loujmg fader and fro our 
SQuerecyne lechc. 1547 Bk. Marchauntes c vi, He [sc. a 
cardinal) is alrcdy in the way and nygh to be hj-mself the 
great hatmaker, or souerayn haberdasher. 1576 Gascoigne 
Keneluj. Cast. Wks. 2910 II. 104 And that the maide re- 
leased be, by soveraigne maidens might. 1688 Collier 
Several Disc. (1725) 243 As there is one Being sovereign to 
all the rest, and upon whom they all depend. 

2. Of things, qualities, etc. : Supreme, para- 
mount ; principal, greatest, or most notable. 

a. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7860 Bot fie mast sovera^me 
joy of alle Es he syght of Godcs brj’ghtfacc. CX383 in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. OcL (1911) 748 Prestis owen to make pe sacra- 
menlisof holi chirche wib souerajm deuocioun. 1450-80 tr, 
Secreia Secret, xx. 27 The soucreyne wisdome of god bath { 
orde^myd the coldes and the beds. .24S5 Caxton Paris ^ 


V. (tB 63 ) 30 Of whose comyng messyr Jaqueshad Souerayn 
playsjT. <11533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (154^ 
Ee b, Me think it shulde be a souprayn foly. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. vii. 26 The antique world. .The guifts of soueraine 
bounty did embrace. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vi. xliii, 
A Realm. .Where every Ejulation, every Pain Alas, is too 
too truly Soverain. 

P- *377 Langl, /*./*/. B. XVIII. 2x7 For-hi god of his good- 
nesse pe fyrste gome Adam, Sette hym in solace & in 
souereigne myrthe, 1287 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 111 
pe kyog hadde Englisshemen in sovereigne worschippe. 
a 15x3 Fabyan Chron. iii. (x8ii) 38 When this Coilus had 
reygned in Soueraygne peace, by the terme of liiil yeres. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 19 Whose substance,, may 
be to my person a singular ornament, and a souereigne safe- 
garde. 1605 Bacoh Adv. Leam.i. 1. §3 This corrective spice, 
the mixture whereof maketh knowledge so soveraigne. 1642 
Rogeir Naaman 9 Free and soveraigne mercy and compas- 
sion might only be ascribed to God. t68^Brit. Spec, 25 It is 
but just, that Man should pay a Soveraign Adoration and 
Respect to this bounteous Creator. 1706 E. Ward Wooden 
World Diss. (1708) 99 This is his sovereign Charm against 
Fear in an Engagement. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix, 223 
The good of his soul, is the sovereign object of his cares. 
189X Baring-Gould/« Troub. Land Kill, iii They laughed 
over their troubles as though it were a sovereign joke. 

y. *375 Barbour X. 274 Ofsosoueranegretbounte. 

^1400 Desir, Troy 1125 Iff it be worship & wit wisdom to 
shewe, Hit is sothely more soucran to see it in werke. 1508 
Dunbar Tua MaHit Wemen soj Tha..said, thai suld ex- 
ampill tak of her soueraoe techtng. 

b. Qualifying {^re({.=snmmtim bonum^ 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter iv. 8 A souereyn goed may 

noghtse. <7x380 A ft/ecrisl in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif 
(1B51) 1x8 In ^ first boke of souercyncst good. 1474 Cax- 
ton Chesse in. ii. (1883) 86 Fayih Ls a souerayn good and 
cometh of the good w>dl of the herte. 1594 T, B. La 
Primattd, Fr, Acad. II. 5 All things belonging to the 
saluation and soueraigne good of men. 1625 Bacon Ess.^ 
Of Truth (Arb.) 500 The knowledge of Truth., is the 
Soueraigne Good of humane Nature. 2692 Dryden St. 
EureutonVs Ess. 333 Of all the Opinions of Philosophers 
concerning the Sovereign (Jood. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 
Wks. (1841) 45 The sovereign good is that, the possession 
of which renders us happy, a 1872 Grote Eth. Fragm. v. 
(1876) 137 To promote the accomplishment of his supreme 
pu^ose — the Sovereign Good of the Community. 

c. Of contempt : Supreme, unmitigated. 

' 1749 Fielding Tom fones 11. vii, Which at last ended, on 
the part of the Lady, in a sovereign contempt for her hus- 
band *794 Mrs. Radcuffe Mysi* Udolpho xxx, You hold 
in sovereign contempt these common failings of your sex. 
1825 T- Hook Sayings Ser. ii. 1 . 125 The respect.. turned 
into the most sovereign contempt for his meanness, 1876 
F. Harrison Choice Bks, iv. (1886) 88 The great books, .axe 
treated by collectors and librarians with sovereign contempt. 
3. Of remedies, etc. : Efficacious or potent in a 
superlative degree, Freq. in fig, use. 

<u Z377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xx. 370 be souereynest salue 
for alkyn sjTines, 1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 231 Of PJanteine 
He hath bis herbe soverrine. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret. ^ 
Priv. Priv. 197 Oryson is Souerayn remedy in euery trybu- 
lacion. <7x492 Cluxsi.GoddesChytd. 13 And this is a souerayn 
medicyn to al temptadons. 1549 E. Allen Par. Rev, 
John 37 Tlie leaves, frute and sappe of these hol^ trees, were 
very holesomeandsoveraine. 1588 Grecne Permiedes Wks. 
(Grosart) VII, 20 A soueraine simple against disquiet and 
fearc. 2633 Bp, Hall Hard Texts, iv._ T. 327 But how 
soveraine soever it [the Gospel] was of it selfe, yet it was 
Tiot al all avmlable to the good of many of them. 2662 J, 
Davies tr. Oleartus* Voy. Amb. 200 There is also in ibis 
Province a Drug very soverain against the Worms. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xx. 172 Belfloure..is soveraigne 
to cure the payne . .of the necke. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. l V , 

I. iii. 57 Telling me, the Soueiaign'st thing on earib Was 
Parmadty, for an inward bruise. 1632 -LiTHCOW Trav. in, 
97 The soueraigne mincrall against Infections. 1679 Phil. 
Trans. XIX. 729 This Gibcn is.. a soveraign Remedy for 
Coughs and Green Wounds. 1744 Berkeley Sxris § 83, 

I have found it of sovereign use as well during the small- 
pox as before it. 1793 Ck)WPER Let. Wks. 1836 VII. 330, 

I conclude that it. .may therefore be sovereign in cases 
where the eyelids are ulcerated. 1839 Morning Post 17 Oct., 
The sovereignest thing on earth for rendering the people 
wise. i 883 Besant Eulogy R. Jej^ries 85 That kind of 
belief.. is sovereign against low spirits, carelessness, and 
inactivity. ,,, - . . 

y. x6oo Holland viii. xvul 294 bouerane meaicines 
and botsome for the bodie of man. 

In literal sense; Lofty. Ohs.^^ 

1388 Wycuf Prov.yiu. 2 Whether wisdom crieth not oftc 
, .In souereyneste and bij coppis. 

6. Of persons : Having superior or supreme rank 
or power ; sfec. holding the position of a ruler or 
monarch. 

a. v^pAvenb. 189 panne sscl he kesle his greatemanzinge 
as b® hese bUsop an souerayn pope. 2340-70 ^ Ditul. 
8x1 pus dindimus . , god by-secheh^to saue pe soueraine 
prinsc- c 1400 ^Iaundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 56 pai scball com., 
before Godd souerayne lugge. x47*-3 Rolls of Parlt, 

VI. 5/s The soverajTj Ruler or Keper of such Castell, 
To«nc,..or other place.^ 2563 Homilies 11. Of Repentance 
ii, <)ur5auiour Jesus Christ., beynge our souerayne Bysho^ 
* 55 ^ Yoso Dieuxa 456 O soueTaine God I that once I might 
but knowc Greefe without hope to scase vpon thy soule.^ 

X390 Gow'ER Conf I, 9 As he which is king sovereign 
Of al the worldes govcrnaunce. Ibid, n.52 To thee, which 
art god sovereign. x6oo Holland Lwywi. X09 The twelve 
knitches of rods were born by the Lictors before the sover- 
ai*^ne judge. x6xx Cotck., Snltane,..o, Sultannesse; or 
soueraigne Princesse. 2678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crrw, Laws 
Scot. XL XV. § XL (2659) 2x2 The Justice-Court of old, was 
the only Sovcraxng Court of the Nation, xtxi Shaftesb. 
CharaC. (2737) I. 327 The prince.. abhor’d the profanation 
offer'd to his so-v'crcign-empress, <r 2763 W. King Lit. A- 
Petit. Anecd. (18x9) 132 He..halh been introduced to most 
of the sovereign princes. 2825 Bentham Ration.^ Reward 
x6 Partly because, being members of the sovereign body, ; 


they would have it so. 2839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 123 
Evagoras., claimed to be treated as a sovereign princt 
the great king’s equal in rank and title. 2877 Nor^icote 
Rom. Catacombs ii. vi. 109 To the Sovereign Pontiffs.. we 
are principally indebted for whatever fragments have been 
preserved. 

. y> ^*375 Sc. Leg. Saints \\. {Tkoffias) 155 For chaslite 
is souerane quene of al vertuise cuir bedene. 1456 Sir G, 
Have Lazo Arms (S.T.S.) 209 The pape is soverane to the 
Emperour, and the Emperour subject to the pape. 2508 
Dunbar Flyting Kenuedie 204 Sen thow with wirschep 
wald sa fane be styld, Haill, souerane sen^eour I 
b. Freq. as a qualification of lord or lady. 

а. <71350 Will. Paleme I se^te 50U for no soudlour 

but for souerayn lord, to lede al Jjis lordschip as 50U likes 
euer. ^i 374 Chaucer/I «^/.<4 252 Mefratye callidyour 

mastresse, Youre soverayne ladye. 14x4 Roils of Parlt, IV. 
22 Oure soverain Lord, youre humble and trewe lieges fete.]. 
*459 Ihid. V. 369/2 The seid Lord had sent his servaunt to 
oure Soverayne Lady the Quene. 2530 Palsgr. 478/2 She 
hath ben his soverayne lady. 1590 Spenser F.Q. ii.x. 14 

I Locrine was left tlie soueraine Lord of all. 

<7 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 10 Sovereigne 
lord, welcome to youre citee 1 1474 Cov. Lett Bk. 405 Oure 
Souerygne lady, the Quene. 15^ in Strype Ann. Ref I. 
11. App. i. 399 She beinge our sovaraigne loid and ladie, 
other kinges . . ought to paye tribute unto her. 26x4 Selden 
Titles Honor 225 What now is one of our particular Notes 
of Maiestie, not giuen to any but the supreme, I mean 
Soueraign Lord or Lady. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr, i. (18^) 78 
Shall I entertain thee against my soveraign Lord ? 2727 
Gay Fables i, xxxvi. 34 When heaven the world with crea- 
tures stor'd, Man was ordain’d their sovereign lord. 2820 
Scott Monast. xxxvi, ITiere rides a faithful servant of his 
most beautiful and Sovereign Lady. 2832 (see Lady sh. 2]. 

y. XA82 Eng. Misc. (Surtees) 42 Ye xxj ycr of oursoveran 
lorde kyng Edward the fourth. 2529 Registr, Aberdon. 
(Maitland) 1 . 395 For commond weill of owre sowerane lordis 
legis. 2581 J. Hamilton in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 73 To., 
my seuerane ladye Marie the Quenis maiestie of Scotland. 
C. Of states, communities, etc. 

*595 Shaks. John v. ii. 82, I am too high-borne to be.. 
Instrument To any Soueraigne State throughout the world. 
1682 A. Mudie Pres. St. Scotl. iL 23 The King is. .a free 
Prince of a Sovereign Power. 2771 Ann. Reg. \, 67 'Ibe 
Baron, .has been condemned by the sovereign courts to be 
! kept 15 days in prison. 28x9 J. Marshall Const. OpifU 
(2839) 260 The defendant, a sovereign state, denies the obli- 
gation of a law enacted by the legislature of the union [etc,]. 
1835 T. Mitchell Acham. of Aristoph. 448 note, Athens 
bad still its law of libel, by which the majesty of the sover- 
eign people was protected, x868 Cooley Const. Lhu, i, 
A Stale is called a sovereign State when this supreme power 
resides within itself. 

б , Of power, authority, etc. ; Supreme, 

<7*53* DuWes Introd.Fr. in Palsgr. toi^ Most redouled 
impenallmyghtjandsovcraynemajesty, 2595 Markham Sir 
R, Grinuile h’l, Shee glues him soueraigne rule, and pub- 
llque right. 2643 Prvnne Sov. Power Pari, j. (ed. 2) lor 
That the Soveraignest power and jurisdiction,, resides in the 
whole Kingdom and Parliament. 2676 Drvden Aurengz. 
1. i. 60 In change of Government, The Rabble.. Do Sover- 
eign Justice. 1759 Robertson Hisi.Seotl. iir. Wks. 2823 
I. xSr 'I'he sovereign authority was by this treaty transferred 
wholly into the hands of the congregation. 2851 Dixon 
W. Penn xx\\.(iZj2) 293 The sovereign power resides in the 
governor and freemen of the province. 2878 Stewart & 
Tait Unseen Univ. Introd. 24 This sovereign and para- 
mount inffuencc. 

7. Of or belonging to, characteristic of, supremacy 
or superiority. 

<7 2600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxlii. Full many a glorious morning 
haue 1 scene. Flatter the mountaine tops with soueraine ele, 
2725 Pope Odyss. 1. iji He led the goddess to the sover- 
eign seat. 2850 L. Hunt^w/<i^/<7^, II. xiv, 242 Disobedience 
..was an offence doubly irritating to his nature on account 
of his sovereign habits as a jailer. 2870 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser. i, (2873) 324 He really sees things with their 
sovereign eye. 

t SoTrereign, v. Obs.~^ [f. prec.] irans. To 
deal with as a sovereign. 

1585 R. Williams in Motley Netherl. (1860) I. 333 Unless 
her Majesty do sovereign them presently, 

t SO’Vereigness. Ohs. Also 6 soueraign- 
nesse, 7 sou-, soveraign-, sovereignesse. [f. 
Sovereign sb. + -ess.] A female sovereign. 

x6oo Dekker Fortunatus Wks. 2873 I. 90 Most pow'rfull 
Queene of chaunce, dread soueraignnesse. 2630 Brjithwait 
Eng, Gentlern. (2642) 67 Whence it grew that the Roman 
empire^became absolute Sovereignesse of many other ample 
Dominions. x686 Xx. Chardin's Coronal. Solyman 83 There 
remained another sister of Habas n..who In the Kings 
absence was as it were Sovcreigness of the Place, 
t SO'Verei^Zlfll, a. Obs.""^ In 5 souerane- 
fuU. [f. SovEiiEiGK sb.'] Noble. 

CZ470 Gol. ^ Gaw. 2304 This is ane soueranefull thing, 
Ihesu 1 think 1. 

t Sovereignity. Obs, Forms: 6 souer-, 6-7 
Boveraignitie ; 6-7 souer-, 7--8 soveraignityj 
-eignity ; 6 soueranitie, -enitie, 7 soveranitie. 
[f. SovEiiziGir <z.-f-iTY. Cf. OF. suvnyilletf It. 
sovranitd*] = Sovereignty. 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) vi. 22 As prow'd princely 
luve express Is to half souerenitie. 2584 D. Fenner Def. 
Ministers (1587) 75 Her iost and holy Soueraignitie. 26^ 
Lithgow Trav, Dedia, A homely and familbr Stile; no 
wayes fit for Soueratgnity to peruse. 2671 (R- SIacWardJ 
True Honeo/fzQTheSoverzignity of (^nstian Princes can- 
not giv’c them a contrary privilege. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1884) 21 My Maker had an undisputed Right of Sover- 
aignity, 2784 D. Herd Let. in Songs (2904) 50 , 1 am sony 
you are already tir’d of the sovereignity. 

tSo*verei^nize, t'. Obs. Also 7 soueraign- 
ise, -ize, soveraignize, -eignizo ; souer-, cov- 
eranize, -ise. [f. Soveeeign sb. + -ize. Cf. Pg* 
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soheranizar^ intr» To exercise supreme power; 
to rule as a sovereign. (Common in 17 th cent.) 

x6ox Chester Love's il/ar/., etc. (1878) 3 Her princely 
eyes. .That ore the day and night do soueraignire. x66x 
Sir A. Hosieries Last IVillff Test, i O Bishoprick, where 
in my^ Regality I so much Soveraigniz’d, or, as some will 
have it, Tyranniz’d. x68o Morden Gcog. Rect,^ Arabia 
(iC8s) 369 Nimrod Sovereignizing at Babylon, 
b. Similarly with ii. 

1656 S. 'a. Gofd. Law 39 Every several Sect, Church, and 
Faction are in Arms. . to Rule and Soveraignize it if they can. 
Hence f So’vereignizing a. 06s. 

idax Laov M. Wroth Urania Intreated by thesouer- 
aignizing Queen to make relation of her end. 1630 Brath* 
WAIT Eng. Gpitlciy. (1641) 363 Soveraignizing Saladin.. 
called his Chiefetaine or Generali before him. 

So'vereignly;, a, rare [f. Sovereign sb.} 
Befitting a sovereign. 

1884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 298 He quietly, with 
sovereignly lone, says, * Not now 
Sovereignly (spwrenli), adv. Forms : (see 
Sovereign sb. and aj). [f. Sovereign a. +-ly 2.] 
In a sovereign manner. 

1. In a supreme degree ; in a surpassing or pre- 
eminent manner. 

a, CS340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 8777 -And hat land es cald 
soveraynly pe kyngdom of God alle-myghty. 1377 Langl. 
P.Pl. B. xi. 176 [Christ] comaundeth eche creature. .hym 
to louye. And souereynelyche pore poeple. ^1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret. t Gm\ LordsJu 99 pe kynde of pe pinges 
abown shall drawe hym soueraynly to pe craft pat accordes 
to hem. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 9 Many spyrtj’s 
it counforiyth souvereynly. a 1536 Son^s^ Carols^ etc. 
(E.E.T.S.) 2 Soueraynly in mynd she is with me. 1577 •S’A 
Aug. Manual (Longman) 5 Thou art good without qualitie, 
and therefore.. sovereinly good. 

c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 457 A 1 his hert..To louc hir 
was sett souereignelie. 1525 Ld. Berners II. clxxxi. 
[clxxvii.] 549 Soueraygnely there ought none to enterprise 
any mater there. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. viii. (1592) 31 
But soueraignlie the Sonne of loue bestird him in the 
presse. x6ri Shaks. IVint. T. i. ii. 323, I cannot Beleeue 
this Crack to be in my dread Mistresse (So soueratgnely 
being Honorable). 1648 Boyle Seraph, Love iL (1700) 15 
He was Soveraignly Lovely in Himself. 17x5 Ash Serui, 
for S. P, G. 9 The other more exalted charity. . sovereignly 
heals all the maladies and infirmities of a corrupt nature. 
1768 Wo7ttan of Honor II. 38 She possesses sovereignly 
the talent of declining offers without offence- 1834 Mar. 
Edgeworth Helen tti. xii. An expression which had sover- 
eignly taken her fancy. x8s6 Doran Knights their Days 
182 Alien knights who were expected to render obedience, 
and could not sovereignly exert it. 1891 hlERcoiTH One of 
our Couq, xxxviii, She was a girl sovereignly pure, angel- 
ically tender. 

y. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 299 He, for his dedis worthy, 
Suld weillbeprisitsoueranly. CX400 Bonavent, Mirr, 
(1908) ox The whlche clennes we oweth souerenly to desire. 
r43* sesU Ebor, (Surtees) II. 19 pat it may be pleasauns 
and louyng to hym soueranly. 

S. 1389 in Eftg. Gilds (2870) 45 In pe worchep-.souer- 
engly of pe Noble confessour seynt Antony. 142* tr, Secreta 
Secret.t Priv.Priv. 233 Therfor good rennoune is Souer- 
antly to be desyrid. la 1500 Chester PI. 1. 57 Wee thanke 
the lorde, full soverayntlie that us hath formed so cleane 
and cleare. 

2. With supremacy or supreme power; royally; 
as a sovereign. 

CX37S Leg. Rood {xZji) X24 A nobill king..Was gouer- 
nowre of grete empire Souerainly als lord and s>Te. 1412- 
20 Lydg. Chron. Tray ii. 1064 Wher I hym leue in his 
royal sete Souereynly regnyngein quiete. 1471 Fortescue 
Wks. (1869) 533, I wrote how that me semyd no woman 
ought soveranly or suppremely to reynge vpon man. i6xr 
Cotcr. s.v. Presidialf Courts of lustice. .wherein ciuilc 
causes, .are heard, and adiudged, Soueraignely, and with- 
out .Appeales. 1643 Case Ajfairs Law^ Relig.^ etc. 12 The 
supenority that xs but subordinately in them is soveraignely 
in the Parliament. 2692 S. Patrick Touchstone^ 

None but God can absolutely and sovereignly forgive sin. 
1738 Warburton Div. Legal. II. 410 .A King who should 
determine sovereignly and command^ their armies. 1793 
Holcroft tr. Lavater's Physiog. xxxiv. 176 [Women] often 
rule more effectually, more sovrcignly than man. 1883 
Mem. Vol. Rev. Alex. Maclean 231 How sovereignly the 
Lord of Misrule sways his sceptre, 

t So'vereignness. Obs, ff. Sovereign a.] 
The state or condition of being sovereign. 

2387-8 T, UsK Test. Love ii. ii. (Skeat) 1 . 65 But soverain- 
nesse ayenward shulde ihinkein thxswj’se: *1 am servauntof 
these creatures to me delivered *. 2625 Strappado 

(1878) 290 The body is the couer, and in it The minds in- 
ternall soueraignnesse doth sit As a great Princesse. a x66i 
Fuller Worthies, IVanvicksh, iir. (2662) tis, I confess its 
far short in Sovereigness against Serpents of the Italian Ash. 

So*vereignsliip. rare. [f. Sovereign j/l] 
a. The personality of a sovereign, b. Sovereignty. 

a 2668 Davesant Piay.ho. to Lei ^Vks. (2673) 74 Tell him, 
the Wise are not at lebure now To hear his Sov’raignship. 
28x7 Jas. Mile Brit. India I. 11. x. 438 The idea of the < 
universal sovercignship of India. . 

+ So'vereigntess. Obs. Forms : 6 souer- ! 
aintess, 7 -tesse ; 6 sourantesse, -entisse, 7 \ 
sotifrentesse. [f. Sovereign sb. The intrusive | 
* is probably due to the influence of sovereignty^^ j 
— Sovereigness. i 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. in. xviu. (2592) 76 One seemed [ 
to haue pa^ed Slix, and eniring Plutos gate, Saw Hecat ; 
new canonized the Sourantisse of helL 2591 Sylvester ' 
5ar/<wi.iv.7i8Sea’sSoueraintess, Sleep-biinger, Pilgrim’s j 
guide. 2592 Warner vn. xxxvi. 254 Anatomize 

my braxne, .And ore my senses see your sclfe the Souren- j 
tesse [261Z SoufrentesseJ to raigne. 26x3 Heyxvood Silver ' 
Age\. i, To lay the least grosse imputation Upon thcQueene, j 
my heauieous Soueraintessc. * 


Sovereignty (sfj'vrenti). Forms: (see Sover- 
eign sb. and a.), [a. AF. sovereyneti, soveretUee, 
= OF. soitvcraineU (mod. F. souvrainete ) : see 
Sovereign and -tv.] The quality or condition 
of being sovereign. 

1. Supremacy or, pre-eminence in respect of ex- 
cellence or efficacy. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 14 J>c ende and pe soueraynte 
of perfeccione standes in a verray anehede of Godd. c 2403 
Lydg. Curia Sai. (Caxton) aij, 1 sjnnple shall extoll theyr 
soueraynte And my rudenes shall shewe theyr subtylyte. 
X 43 ®~ 4 o — Bochasiv, ProL, Which.. dyd excel In Rethorike 
by suffreinte of style. 2567 Maplet Gr. Rarest 4 h, His 
sufferaigniie i<. that being.. borne aboute a man,(it]keepeth 
him safe. 2588 Shaks. L.L.L, iv. iiL 234 Of all complex- 
ions the cul’d soueraigniy, Doe meet as at a faire in her 
faire cheeke. 2602 *— All's Well 1. iiL 230 Some j>rescrip- 
tions Of rare and prou’d effects, such as bis reading.. bad 
collected Forgenerallsouerai^tie. x62oGoillim 
II. iii, (2660) 53 By the soveraignty of these partitions being 
interposed between them. 

2. Supremacy in respect of power, domination, 
or rank; supreme dominion, authority, or rule. 

a, C 2274 Chaucer Troylus hi. iqx Ye shul no more have 
sovereynte Of my love, than right in this cas is, 2390 
Gower Conf. I. 104 Till I hadde wonne The love and 
SQvereinete Of what knyht that. . Alle oihre passeth. c 2430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 46 Crafft may shewe a 
forcyn apparence; But nature ay must have the sovereynte. 
M 75 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 51 God hatbe g^we that souver- 
eynte in mannys soule. ^1530 Palscr. 273/2 Soveraynte 
that a lorde or a superiour hath, sovueraintf. 1570-6 
Lambaroe Peramb. KentiiZiS) 243 The Pry’or of Chnstes 
Church pretended to have.. a Soverainty overSt. Marlines. 

p. 2x550 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Bahees Book (1868) 
97 Prease not thy selfe, if thou be wyse, to haue the souer- 
aygntye. 1579 E. K. Gloss, to Spenser's SkePh, Cal. Apr. 
122 The ebien^ome and soneraigntye of al flovvres. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. 35 As is the Aspray to the Fish, who 
takes it By Soucraignty of Nature. 2639 T. de Gray 
Compl. Horsem. 355 Which causeth cboller to have sover- 
aignty and dominion over the other humours. 2697DRYDEN 
yirg. Georg, ii. 398 Jove’s own Tree, That holds the Woods 
in awful Sov’raignty. 17x8 Free-thinker No, 60. 33 The 
Romans.. had acquired the Sovereignty of the Sea, 2754 
Edwards Freedom Will tv. viL 233 The Sovereignty of 
God is his Ability and Authority to do whatever pleases 
him. 2822 Shelley Hellas 259 The sage . . May have 
attained to soxereignty and science Over those strong and 
secret things. 2860 E-merso-v Cond, Lifef Power Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 334 As long as our people quote English stand- 
ards, they will miss the sovereignly of power. 

Y* X 4 *- iu T'ttiH/zt/e’x fT/. (1903) 200 where neest thi son 
thou hast souerente. c X440 Promp, Pars’. 466/1 Soverenie, 
superioriias. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 51 O lorde 
almyhte which hast overe al Soverentc. 

5 . 2460 Pol,, Ret., < 5 * L. Poems (2^3) 200 More-oner I yave 
the suffraunte that alle Bestis sooulde bowe ^ vntyll. 
2486 Eng, Misc. (Surtees) 54 Unto whome..aIl other floures 
shall lowte, and evidently yeve suffrantL 15x3 Bradshaw 
Si, Werburge i. 2165 Bycause that Werburge m order was 
senyoure, Her mother Ermenylde gaue her the sufferaynte. 

3. spec. The position, rank, or power of a supreme 
ruler or monarch ; royal authority or dombion. 

a, X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 279 pe Scoites selde 
pat pey knewe noo suefae soverejmle pat longed to pe kyng 
ofEngelond. <21^00^0 .<4/zu'<i«am859 So sadly in souer- 
a>Tiele he set neuire bis hope. 1457 Hardvnc Chron. i. in 
Eng. Hist, Rev. Oct. (1912) 741 Youre Fadir gafe me in 
commaundement In Scotlonde ryde,.To seke his rygbt thar 
for his souereynte. 15^ Palsgr. 273/2 Soveraynte of a 
kyng, regalitl. 1590 Spenser F . Q. h. x. 48 Had not 
Androgeus,.,enuious of Vncles souerainlie, Betrayd bis 
contrey. x^x Sir W. Ck>RNWALLiS Disc. Seneca (1631J 2 
Then must Soverainty nourish feare in subjection. 

ft. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edva. F, 4 Manye princes by a 
longe continued soueraingtee, decline to a proud porle and 
behaucour. XS98 Barkclbv /'V/iV. ilAz/r (1631) 243 Semir- 
amis,, desired the King her husband that she might raigne 
with So\-eraignty one onely day. 2625 Carpenter Ccogr. 
DeL ir. xiv. (1635) 238 Hce wanne the Mueraignty not 
meerely by the sword, cidyo Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 
(i68x) 39 This Doctrine concerning the rights of soveraignty 
, .is the Antient Common-Law. 2727 De Foe Syst. Magic 
I. ii. (1840) 38 Yet this diminutive tank of sovereignty re- 
mained many ages in the world. 2777 R. Watson Philip II, 

IX, (1839) *73 To grant him the title and dignity of the king 
ofTunis, in compensation forthesovercigntyofGreece. 1791 
Paine Rights of Man (cd. 4) 268 Monarchical sovereignty, 
the enemy of mankind, and thesource of misery, xsabolished. 
1878 Lecky Eng. in 18th C. L i. 7* placed the sovereignty 
entirely apart from the category of mere human institutions. 

fig. 1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Oct. 2/1 He taught Democracy 
the sovereignty of Duty. 

b. irattsf. The supreme controlling power in 
communities not under monarchical government; 
absolute and independent authority. 

i860 Mill Repr. Govt, (1865) 22/2 That [form of govern- 
ment] in which the .sovereignty, or supreme controlling 
power in the last resort, is vest^ in the entire aggregate 
of the community. x86x Mom, Post 27 Nov., ITie ‘ soyer- 
eignty ’ of every State was suhsequcritly acknowledged m 
express terms, and is a favourite doctrine of every American 
writer. 2872 De Vere Americanisms 265 Popular sover- 
eignly is naturally the fundamental doctrine of the republic. 

i A territory under the rule of a sovereign, or 
existing as an independent slate. 

1715 Lend. Gac. Na 5545/3 On pretence of their being 
situate in the Soveraignty of Alsace. 2748 Hartley Oosery. 
Man IL ii. 115 There were many petty Sovereignties m 
the Ncighl^urhood of Canada. 2849 Cobden Speeches 72 
The United States, wth thirty governors, for thirty inde- 
pendent sovereignties. 2867 Freeman Coftq; (io 77 J 

X. iiL 223 Dirided among three quite distinct sovereignties. 

t SoTrereigntyship- Obs,-^ =Soi"zkeic,\'- 

sHiP a. 


*575 O, Harvey LeUerdk. (Camden) 92 It doth my harle 
good .. to use your soveraynetieshippes gaye and new- 
lashionid words. 

t So-verly, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. SOVER a.I Surely; 
securel)'. 

*5*3 Douglas HLneid 11, x. 107, I sal be with the sovirlie 
and full quoye.^ 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 259 Quhair 
ina war kcipit in ane presoun Strang Richt souertie. 

tSo-verty. Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 souerte, 6 
-tee, -tie, aouirte, 6-7 sovertie. [Cf. Soveb a. 
and Sdbetv.J 

1. Surety. 

C2470 Henry Wallace iw, 414 A herald., chargj’t him tak 
souerte of Wallas, [that] He suld him kepe fra merket toune 
or fair. 2502 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. ij6 Giffin to 
lernway pursewant pas»nd with letirez to tak souertee of 
the Lord Caihkerih,..xiiij s, 1552 Lvndesay Monarche 
4731 'ITiare it mosie remane ane quhyle, Tyll thay gett 
sufficient souerte For thare kirk rj'cht and dewiie. 2652 D, 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) H. 230 Patrik Cranstoun 
and Andrev/ Armestrang were summouned to find sovertie 
to imderly the law. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scot, II, (1699) 235 SLx days being by-past, and the Soverty 
not being found. 2752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed 2) 
86 That he come and find the said Caution and Soverty, 
acted in Manner foresaid 

2 . A person who liecomes surety. 

2527 Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scot. V. 98 Item,. .to Eicht, 
messinger, to ryd agane to Coldinghame, Duns, and 
Laudar, to cers and sek George Howme with soueities undir 
payne of homyng. 2566 Mary Q. Scots in btk Rep. Hist. 
MSS, Cotftm. 609/2 The souirries ye knaw mon be Lawland 
men and not of the greia-si of our nobilitie. 2580 ExcJieq, 
Rolls Scot. XXI. 543 Mathow Stewart.. as cautioner and 
sovertie for Johne Cuninghame, 

Sovethe, obs.f. Seventh. Sovly: seeSowLT a, 
Sovnday, obs. Sc. variant of Sunday. 

Sovran (sp*vran), a. and sb. Chiefly poet. Also 
7 soveran. [Milton’s spellbg of Sovereign, after 
It. sovrafw.'\ 

A. adj. = Sovereign 

2634 Milton Comus 42 By quick command from Soveran 
Jove I was dispatcht for their defence. 2648 — Tenure 
Kings 10 The titles of Sovran Lord, naturall Lord, and the 
like. 2751 G. West Edtte. xxxix, While Senates, Priests 
and Kings his sovran Sceptre own. Ibid. Hii, His sovran 
Sway, 2794 Coleridge Relig. M usings 29 Nor high grove, 
..Nor the starred azure, nor the sovran sun. 2802 — 
Hymn Sunrise Chamouni 3 So long he seems to pause On 
thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ! a 1834 Lamb blisc. 
Poems, Lines on Picture by Leonardo da Ptttci, He.. had 
read all the sovran schemes and divine riddles there. 2887 
Mahaffy & CJiLsiAM Alexander's Empire xxxiL (1890) 300 
When circumstances, as it were, thrust upon them sovran 
authority, 

B. sb. =S0VEREIGN 5^. 

2648 Milton Tenure Kings 20 Yet Eglon by the Jewes 
had bin acknowledgd as thir Sovrao. x6^ — P. L, i. 246 
Since bee Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid What 
shall be righL 2802 Coleridge Hymn Sunrise Chamouni 
29 Thou first and chief, sole Sovran of the Vale ! 2824 
Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1853 1. 2/2 Ihe scrip across my 
saddlebow contains a full receipt for the discharge of my 
sovran. 1887 Mahaffy & Gilman Alexander's Empire vu 
(r8oo) 57 By armed interference, which was not infrequent 
under these sovrans. 

Hence So*vranly adv. 

2833 Tennyso.n CEnoue Poems 56 The imperial Olympian 
With arched e>*ebrow smiling sovranly. 2B80 W. Watson 
Prince's Quest 24 To see that royal maiden.. Unto her 
palace riding sovranly. 

Sovxaii'ty ChiefiypacL £f. Sovran 

-f-TY.] hovereig:nty. 

2667 Milton/'. L.n. 446, 1 should ill become this Throne 
..And this Imperial Sov’ranty. 2830 Ten.nyson Poems 2x9 
Bitter grief Doth hold the other half in sovranly. 2859 
FitzGerald Owa?- -xii, ‘Howsweet is mortal Sovranly!’— 
think some. 1894 Mahaffy in jgth Cent. May 856 A priestly 
despotism, a condottxere sovranly. 

Sow (sau)i ^b.^ Forms: a. 1 snsu, Busa, 3 suje-, 

4 zoje, 5 Bogh(e, Eowlie, 5,7,9 sough, fi. 2 su-wa, 

3 suwe, 3-4 souwe, 4-6 soowe, 4-7 sowe, 4- 
BO-w, 6, 9 Sc. son. 7. tior/A. dial. 5-7, 9 sew. 5 . 

6, 9 ditil. BOO. [OE. j«^K, = WFris. sAch, NFiis. 
sSgg, su, MDu. sage, seiigc (Du. zeug) and soch, 
such (Du. sog), MLG. soge, suge (LG. sage), re- 
lated to OHG. and MHG. sil (G. sau) and OA. 
sy~r (acc- sti : MSvv., Sw., and Da. ra}, also L. 
siis, Gr. ur, Zend hu. The stem su-, of doubtful 
origin, also appears in Sivina] 

1 . The female of swine; an adult or full-grown 
female pig, esp. a domestic one used for breeding. 

a. c 715 Corfu! Gloss. (Hcssels) S 172 Scroffa, susja c SOT 
K. sElshed Gregory's Past. C. Iw. 419 Sio susu hi iviUe 
sylian on hire sole icrtcrSarmSe hio aaivzs'" hi3. JW 
Ayenb. 61 Hy byeh anlicned to to zojc liunnnc hi hep 
yuaned. 1426 Lydg. De Gull. Prlgr. 1335S, J logge. . .Ua 
Kjwhe, in dongc and clay. 01460 Toanetey Myst. xiu 274 

And it were for a sosh Ther IS drynk enogh. 

p. enso f'Vr:. in Wr.-WQlcker 543 

Arier. R. 204 fe Suweof pwjs. OJatunjr.h - ^^3 


i^eUed. o e^osS 


a sowe. isn P ■tzhseb. (.3,3) ,4 

andsow«alT,andnobog^^ 57^^^ Shaks. 

slJes br«d, that hath eaten Her nine 
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Farrow. 1661 Lovzi.t, /Izsi, Anirn. ff Min, 117 The large 
sided sov/ is best. 1764 Musnim Rnsf, I. 476 When I have 
a parcel of young pigs in winter, I find these sows will fat 
them better. 1820 Shelley CEd, Tyr, lu L 36 llie lean 
Sows and Boars collect about her. 1847 Tehnvson Priiu:. 
I. 191 All the swine were sows. 2871 B. Taylor Faust 
(^875) I. XXI. 183 A tough old sow, and the mother thereon, 
Then follow the witches eveiy* one. 

7. £’2440 Alpk. Tales 287 On a tyme J>er was a man J?at 
stale his neghbur sew. 1557 RicJwtond Wills (Surtees) loi 
KogSS, V sew'es and one boore. 26S4 [cf. sense a). 2807 R; 
Anderson Cttmhld. Ball, (c 1850) 251 Twee braid»backt tips, 
an' a bonny sew. 1833 Almondhiry Gloss,, Sew, Soo, or 
Seoo, a sow. 

5 , 2562 Holuybvsh Horn, A^ol/i. 35 Geue him thcmilke 
of a Soo. 2883 [<;ee 7). 

b. Afy sow's pigged, a former card-game. Obs, 

Some other dial, uses are given in the Eng. Dial. Did, 

lOtx J. Taylor (Water P.) Motto T> iv. At Prlmefisto, 
Post and payre, Pnmero,..he*s a lib'rall Hero; At My- 
Sow.piggM, and (Reader neuer doubt ye, He’s skil’d in all 
games, except) Ixjoke about ye. 164a Torn Nash His 
Ghost A iv, For your Religions you may (manj’ofyoa) ca-it 
Crosse and Pil^ and for your iust dealing you may play at 
my Sow ha’s Pigg’d. 2734 Poor Robin's Alznanack C vj, 
The Lawyers play at Beggar my Neighbour; the School- 
masters play a: Questions and Commands ; the Farmers play 
at My Sow's pigg’d, 2883 Almoztdbtiry Gloss. 115 ‘My 
sow% pigg'd’ was a game at cards played in this neigh- 
bourhood some forty-five years ago. 

2, Applied to persons (male or female) as a 
term of abuse, opprobrium, or reproach, esp. to a 
fat, clumsy, or slovenly ’woman. 

2508 Kennedie Flyiing w, Dunbar 321 Insensuat sow, 
cesse fals Eustase air ! a 1585 Polwart Flyiingw, MonU 
gomerie 743 Swelr sow, doyld kow, ay fow, foull fall thy 
banes ! 2630 Cosin's Corresp, (Surtees) I. 274 You tore her 
sleeve, with these reprochfull words, ‘Can ye not stand, ye 
lazie sowes 's ’ 1684 Yorks. Dial. 13 (E. D. S.), Ise ding thy 
Hames out, thou base mucky Sew. 2696 Phillips (ed; 5), 
Sow,.,^ term of Reproach given many times to a fat, lazy, 
rank, big breasted Woman. 2725 Bailey Erasm, Collog, 
(1878) I. 387 'I’he Wife [has been called] Sow, Fool, dirty 
Drab. 2785 Grose Did, Vttigar T,, Sow, a fat woman. 
2803 Boswell Songs 5 Ye’re a sow, auld man. Ye get fou, 
auld man- 2823 Brockett H, C. Gloss., Sow, an inelegant 
female, a dirty wench. 

3. In various phrases or proverbial uses : a. T'o 
gd, have, or lake the (or + d) wrottg (or rigid) 
saw hy the ear, or variants of this : To get hold of, 
hitupon, the wrong (or right) person or thing; to 
take an incorrect (or correct) ■new; to arrive at a 
wrong (or right) conclusion, solution, etc. 

2562 J. Heywood Prov, ^ Epigr, (1867) 75 Ye may see, ye 
t©oke llie wrong way to v^ood, and the wrong sow by thcare. 
2570 Foxe a. fy M% (ed. 2) 2034/1, 1 percciue . . that that man 
hath the sow by the right care. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wit <5- Mirth \Vks. iL 180/2, I knew when he first medled 
with your X^adyship, that hee had a wrong Sow by the 
eare. 2697 Vanbrugh jEsop 11, He that go« to a courtier 
in hope to get fairlj* rid of ’em may be said, in our country'- 
dialect, to take the -RTong sow by the ear. 1751 Brit. Mag, 
n. 463 Crabshaw,. told her he believed she had got the 
right sow by the ear. 2841 Hood T, 0/ Trumpet The 
sow that ought By the ear is caught — And the sin to the 
sinful door is brought. 1832 De Quincey SchlosseYs Lit. 
Hist. AVks. 185S VIII. 60 ^^’he^ he finds that he has not 
only got the wong sow bj* the car, but actually sold the sow 
to a bookseller. 

b. In other allusive phrases. 

See also Silk sh. 6 and Still a, 

2546 J. Hes'wood Prav. (1867) 24 Littell knoweth the fat 
saw- what the leane dooth meane. Ibid, 32 \\Tiat should 
we (quoth I) grease the fat sow in thars. 23^ — Prazf. .5* 
Epigr. 64 (jod haue mercy hors, a pyg of mine owne sow,- 
1557 Maplet Gr. Forest Pref., Not to teach or shew the 
learned, howe in this point Nature hath wrought (for that 
were as the prouerb is, ye Sow to Minerua). 2607 Topsell 
Four-f» Beasts (1658) 323 In Latin they szy Szis Minervaizi, 
when an tinleamed dunce goeth about to le^h his better or 
a more learned man,. .or as we say in English, the foul Sow 
teach the fair Lady to spin, 

c. In comparative phrases, esp. as dnmk as 
David's sow or as a sow (cf quots.). 

1562 J. Heywood Pr(rj, Epigr. (1867) 43 As meete as a 
sbwe to beare a saddle, c 2390 Greene Fr, Bacon (1630) 
E iv I am as seruiceable at a table, as a Sow is vnder an 
Apple tree. 2727 Gav Ntrw Song 0/ New SintilesiXj For, 
though as drunk as Da\'id*s sow, 1 lov e her still the better. 
2816 sporting Mag. XLVIll. 39 .A man is said to be., 
when he cannot see, ‘as drunk as a sow *, 2877 E, Peacock 
N. W. Z.T/:r.cA»fJ.233‘ As happy’ asasowi*ranck,*or*in a 
muck-hill a phrase setting forth the contented state of 
those who live for sensual pleasure. IHd., ‘As drunk as 
Darid’s sow ' is a simile conveying the idea of the deepest 
state of intoxication. 


4- Mil. A movable structure having a strong 
roof, used to cover men advancing to the "walls of 
a besieged town or fortress, and to protect them 
while engaged in sapping and mining or other 
operations. Now Hist. 

{C112S WiLLiAS! OF 'SlKi.y.zs^.DeGestisReg.Tv. i'RoWs) 
II. 426 Unum fuit machinamentum quod nostri suera, 
veteres %’ineam vocant; quod m2china..protegit in se sub- 
sidentes, qui, quasi more suis, ad murorum suffc^ienda pene- 
trant fundamenta.) 

2297 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 84S0 A gyn kat me sowc clupe> 
hii made ek wel strong, ^luche folc inne vor to behove wd 
fi: long. 1373 Barbour Bruce *97 Of gret gestis tme 
sow ihai maid. That stalward helmg owth it had. With 
asmyt men enew ihar-in. 24X2-'20 Lydc. Chron. Troy If. 
6434 What with g>"nny3..And gonnj-s grete, for to caste 
stonys .And large smvis lowe for to myne. 2486 Excheq. 
Rolls Scot. IX. 434 ^ViIleltno Andirson,^ carpentano, pro 
factura unius instnimenti bellici vocati le sow. *S3S 
Stewart Cron, Scot. III. 342 Than pik and tar, talloun 
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and biynt stane,..Viwan that sow richt suddantlie lelt fall, 
Quhilk. .scaldit hes richt mony than to deid Within the sow. 
26x0 W. Folkinghasi Art oJSitrvey 1. xiiL 45 Engines.. 
Militarie; as Battering-Rams, Sowes, Horses, Tortuses. 
2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. x. 68 The Castle therefore 
they besiege, and placed an EnRine(well knowenin this Coun- 
trey), called a Sow (to the Wals thereoO to supp [sic] the 
same. 2694 Motteox Rabelais iv. xl. (1737) 159 I’he 
Engineers.. fitt^ up the great Sow. 2788 (Srose Milit. 
Antiq. II. 307 Two machines, the one called the boar, the 
other the sow, were employed by the parliamentarians in 
the siege of Corfe castle. 2828-43 Tvtler Hist. Scot. 
(1864) 1. 137 It was determined to undermine the walls; 
and for this purpose a huge machine was constructed.. 
From its shape and covering, this formidable engine was 
called a sow. 2866 Kingsley xxviii. They made a 

floating-sow, and thrust it on before them as they worked 
acroa the str^m. 2893 H. J. Moule Old Dorset 211 The 
Parliamentarians took the trouble to bring this ponderous 
aflair, called a ‘sou*’, close to the Castle. 

b. U.S, * A movable shed used as a protection 
by miners ’ ( 1 S 95 Funk's Stand. Did.). 

6 . a. A wood-louse or sow-bug. Now chiefly 

24.. in Rel. Antiq, I. 204 Geve hym of these sowes 
that crepe with many fete, and falle oute of howce rovys. 
1553 Warde tx. Alexis* Seer. 23 b> Then t^e twelue or 
fiftene of these Iitle beastes called Monkes peason or sowes, 
2572 IMascall Planting^ ff GraJIifig 50 There ^ little 
beastes called Sowes^ which haue many legs. x6ooSurflet 
Countrie Fanne i. viiL 39 If wals be full of sowes and such 
other like veimine. 2668 Charleton Otiomast. $oAsellus, 
the Tylers Lowse, or. Sow. 2725 Fant. Did. s.v. Ulcer, 
For LIcers.., Take MiUepedes, call’d by some in English 
Wood-Lice, and by others Sotvs. a 2823- in dial, glossaries 
(E. Anglia, Line., Letc.,Northants, Nottingham, etc,). 1877 
F. P. Pascoe Zoot. Class. 62 Some of the Onisctdai are land 
animals, and are loiown as hog-lice, sows, fi:c. 
b. Sea-sow : see Sea sh. 23 d. 

6 . techn. A large oblong mass of solidified metal 
as obtained from the blast- or sm citing-furnace : 

a. Of lead. Now Obs, or rare. 

So MDu. sogt in a document of 2445. 

2482-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 311 My Lord 
paied to Gefirey Blower for ij. sowes lede..weying. .xvj. 
c. iij. quarters and xiiij. lb. a 1529 Skelton E. Ruminyng 
72 mth clothes vpon her hed That wey a sowe of led. 2346 
in W. H. Ymixts Select. Rec, Oxforit (tSBo) 182 For melt- 
3‘ng of the leade. ., and czstyng intosow&s. i6zo Holland 
Caznden's Brit. (1637) 611 Twenty sowes of lead long in 
forme, but fbure square. 2668 Phil. 'Trans. III. 770 It is 
cast into Sand, and runs into those Sowes (as they call them) 
which they sell. 2688 Holme Artnoury jii. 260/2 A Pig 
or Sow of Lead, is generally about three hundred pounds 
apiece, 2700 J. Brome 'Prav, t. (1707) 3^ The [Lead] Ore 
..being.. afterwards melted down into Pigs and Sows, as 
they are there call’d. 

b. Of iron, (See note to Pig sb?- 7 and quots.) 

2539 in Hist. Sussex (Victoria Co, Hbt.) II. s^^/s To melt 

the Sowes in ij forges or Fynories ther must be inj persones. 
x6x2 S. Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 1x3 The second kind 
of Metallar is the Sowe of iron. 2645-52 Boats Irelands 
Nat. Mist, (i860) 113 I’he molten Iron., turning into a hard 
and stiff mass, which masses are called Sov/esby the work- 
men. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xxzil. 817 .And then of Iron be 
brought out a Sough Such as at first it from the Fomace 
came, a 2744 Lucas in Trans. Cvznb, 4- Westrn. Arckaeol. 
Soc. {N,S.) VIII. 38 They break the Sow and Pigs off from 
one another, and the Sow into the same Lengths with the 
Piggs. 1837 Whittock Bk, Trades (1B42) 408 [Smith), 
The price of iron, in bars, pigs, and ‘ sows has been upon 
the advance. 2894 Harper's Mag. Jan. 418 When the 
metal cools, the larger masses are called ‘sows’, and the 
smaller ‘pigs 

c. In general use: A bar or mass of metal; nn 
ingot. Now Obs. or rare. 

2370-6 Lambarde Peratnb, Kent (1826) p.v, By fire to 
trie out the Metall and to cast it into certeinc rude lumps, 
which they call Sow’ze. 1590 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 23 A 
place, .where they had great store of Treasure and Sowes of 
SiU'cr, <z26s6Ussher Ann. (16581 225 Diodorus reckons 
upucird of 400 thousand talents of silver, and gold in sowes 
and wedges. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr, xl App. (1852) 
172 Upon further diving the Indian fetcht up a sow, as they 
stiled it, or a lump of silver. 

d. fig. or in fig. context. ! 

1570^ Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826) 474 If any man | 

shall like to take this roettall, drawen by me out of a fewe i 
Sowes into many sbcctes. 2599 Nashe Lenten StuFe Wks. | 
(Grosart) V. 293 This vnciuill Norman holpqlcb, this sow | 
of lead, that imth neuer a ring at the end to lift it vp hy.^ . j 

e. One of the larger channels, or the main « 

channel, in the hearth of an iron-smelting furnace, I 
serving as a feeder to the smaller channels or j 
‘ pigs ’ (see quots.). _ I 

2843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 371 The metal is led from j 
the furnace, through a gutter lined with sandj into a large | 
trough or sow, the end of which is closed wub a shuttle. 
28S4 W. H. Greenwood Steel ^ Iron 129 These feeders or 
sows are themselves put in connection with a common main 1 
channel, d, leading from the tap-hole to the lower end of | 
the sand- or pig-bed. J 

£ (See quot.) ^ ! 

2872 Trans. Amer. Inst. Minbtg Eng. I. 112 Metallic ‘ 
iron, not finding heat enough la a lead-furnace to keep it } 
sufficiently fluid to ran out with the slag, congeals in the t 
hearth, and forms what smelters term ‘sows', ‘bears’, | 
‘ horses or ‘ salamanders \ j 

7. Sc. and north. A large oblong-shaped rick or • 

stack, esp. of hay. ; 

1659 .A Hay Diary (S.H.S.) 255 My whole bey was a I 
great ruck of the Lawes meadow, and 3 Jitle nicks,., all ! 
which I did put in one sowin the yaird. 2756 Mrs. Calder- I 
w'ood in Coltness Colled. (MahL Club) 266 Severall great j 
sows of hay w'erc on the cannall. .; it looked ver^' odd to see 1 
a hay sow, perhaps fifty or sixty foot long, . .sailing along. 


2799 ]. Robertson Agric. Perth 220 The slack is frequently 
made in an oblong form, which is vulgarly called a sow- 
2833 J, S. Sands Poems 168 (E.D.D.), Like the donkey nf 
the sous Of hay. 2871 C. Gibbon Lack of Goldvlll, Behind 
was the farm-yard, and well-stocked with fat stacli of 
grain and hay ‘sows'. 

8. attrib, and Comb, (chiefly in sense i), as sow^ 
hair, fierd, -pap, -skin, -sticking, -tail, -teat, etc. • 
sow-like adv.; sotv-drunk a. (see sense 3c): 
t sovz-^ard, - sense 4; sotv-libber Sc., a sovt- 
gelder; so-w-louse, a wood-louse, sow-bug (now 
dial,). See also Sow-geldek, -irox, -sietal. 

2509 Barclay Sh^p Folys (1370) 33 Some *sowe dronke, 
swalowing meate without measure, Some maudlajme dronke, 
mourning loudly and hye. 1322 More Dc quat. Novi::. 
Wks. 82/2 Yet sbal ye find moy' drink themself sow drunk 
I of pride to be called good felowes, than for Juste of the 
drink self. x 83 o Tennyson Northern Cobbler iv, Son sow- 
droonk that tha doesn not touch thy 'at to the Squire. 1582 
Stanyhurst TEncis 11. (Arb.) 58 They clinge thee scalingcs 
i too wals, and vnder a *so wgard They clymb. 2397 Delo.sey 
I Getitle Craft i. iv, The Aule steele and tackes, the *Sow. 
j haires beside. 2563 Cooper 'Phesaurus, Scrofipascus,..^ 
■*sowhearde. <21682 S^uvill B lythsome Wedding 
will be ^Sow-libber Peatie. 1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Micro- 
' Wks. (Grosart) I. 65/1 For, to dismount from true 

loue’s loftie pitch.. Is, '^Sow-Uke, to lie mired in the ditch 
, Of lowest HelL 1658 Rowland tr. Moufei's Tkeai, Ins. 
932 Flyes, Gnats, ^SowHce, Fleas, that do much hurt and 
do no good. 2866 Brogden Prov. Lines., Sow-louse, the 
wood-louse, C2440 'Tales A,yj pan he garte caste it 
emang s wyne at pai mott devowr it ; and per it v/as nurisshid 
on a *sew papp. 16x1 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iii. 20 If Tinkers 
may haue leaue to Hue, and beare the *Sow.skin Bowget 
^ 2823 Spirit Public yrnls. 459 He instantly crammed it back 
again into the sow-skin purse from which he had taken it 
2883 Longznads Mag. Apr. 649 At the *sow-slicking..the 
neighbours lend helping hands. 1787 Burns Halloween iv, 
i A runt was like a ‘‘sow-tail, Sae bow’t that night, aithi 
I Holydav Juvenal [ztTp) 216 Trypherus the learned, who 
j Carves large ^sow-teats, 

! b. In plant-names, as •j'sowbane, goosefoot 
! {Chenofodiwjt)-, •)• so-w-fennel, snlphnr-wort ; 

] sow- tit, the wood-strawberry; sow-wort, = Soff- 
BKE.vD. See also SoW-THISTtE. 

Some others are current in dialects or U. S. 
s6s7 W, Coles Adam in Eden cccjx. $77 Goose-foot or 
*Sowbane. 2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 271 
Red Goosefoot, Sowbane. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 298 It is 
called.. in EngHshe also Peucedanum, Horestrong,.,*Sowe 
fenill, and of some Sulphurwnrt, 2622 Cotcb., Fenouil dc 
porceau, Sow-fennell, Hogs-fennell, 2788 M, Cutler in 
Life, tic. (1888) 1.4x0 It is on a plain.. covered with tieesy* 
a white oak fourfeetindiameter near the summit— cavity in 
the middle covered with *sow-tits. 1838 T. Thomson Chem, 
Org, Bodies 708 M. Snladin found in the root of tht Cycla- 
men EuropeuntfOx *sow wort, a peculiar bitter principle. 

c. With the names of animals, etc,, in the sense 
of ‘ female’, as sow-cat (also iransf), f -child, -heg, 
-swine \ sow- wasp dial., a queen wasp. Sec also 
Sow-PiG. 

2676 Phil. Trans. XI. 592 A Chat Pard (supposed to be 
engendred by a leopard and a *Sow-catt). 1689 N. Lee 
Princ. Cleves iii. j, St. A. For there’s two ravenous Senv- 
Cats will Eat you. El. Your Wives you mean. 2875 
Parish Did, Sussex Dial. loS I'Jl give that old sow-cat o' 
youm a sock aside the head, a 2700 JkE. Diet. Cant. Crrw, 
"^Sow-child, a Female Child. 2648 Hexham n, Een Zoch, 
a ^Sowe-hogge. 2822 Shcllev Fazut ii. 134 Upon a *so\v- 
s^vine, whose farrows were nine, Old Baubo ndeth alone. 
1875 Parish Diet. Szissex Dial, zio In some parts of the 
county a reward of sixpence is offered for each ♦sow-waps 
killed in the spring. 

d. Genitival combs,, as sow’s-baby, slang and 
Cant (see quots.) ; sow’s-back, local (see quot 
1789); tso"w*s bread, = Sow-eread; fso’W^s 
thistle, = Sow-thistle. 

a se^ooStockholm Med. MS, fol. 198 Sowesthystyl, labruvt. 
2358 Warde tr. Alexis* Secrets (2562) 13 Take an herbe 
called. .in EngHshe sowes breade. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crezv, Sow*s baby, a Pig- 2785 Gkose Did. Yiilgar 'T,, 
Sow's baby, a sucking pig. ^7SpJ- Williams Alin. Kinga. 

I. 107 We.. bring up a level mine under the pavement of 
the coal, quite through the ridge, in order to level the coal 
upon the other side of it. Some of the Scots colliers call 
this a ridge, others of them call it a hirst, and some of 
them call it a sow’s-back. 2859 Slang Did. g8 Sovfs baby, 
..sixpence. 

Sow (sau), No\V(//ff/. Also sowe (9 z/hzA 
sou, saa). [app. distinct from Sough sb.-, and 
perh. identical with Flem. dial, zott (fsouwc, 
soeuwe in Plaatin and Kilian) drain,] A drain; 
a channel or run of water. 

13x6 in Rep. MSS. Ld, Middleton (1911) 83 Predict! Adam 
et .socH sui gutturam, que dicitur * le sowe *, . .reparahunt. 
x6^ W, Simpson Ilydrol. Chytn, 359 A kind of ocre.-falB 
to the bottom of the chanels of all . . mineral springs whether 
sowes or others. 2670 — Hydrol.^ Ess. 233 -Ml £p2W2» 
whether vitrioline fromsowes or aluminous. 27^ Tjiokesev 
DiaryfiZyd) II. 50 Both dai-a cntirclyspent with labourers, 
directing and overseering the sows to drain water, 

Stacg Bridewain ix. ilisc. Poems fi£o 2 ) $ Ov»t bill zz 
knowe, thro' seugh an* sowe. Comes tiftan many o’ coap.e. 
2824- in Yorkshire and Cumoerld. glossaries. 

Sow, rare. In 4 sau, saw. [f. Sow y.' I 
An act of sowing. ■ 

a 2300 Cursor M, 637B He bam ledd . . And fand 
xa fair nede, W’it-vtcn ani saa [vx. sav/J o sede. 

Sow (sGu), sb.^ Ohs. exc. dial. Also 4 aovre. 
[Of obscure origin.] A blow or stroke. 

a X400 SirEglamour-yiq SjTEgyllaraowTC byssw’c^eo^ 
drowe, And to the ycant he gafe a sowe, And b.yacJya 



sow. 


sow. 


hjTn «in that tyde 1869- in dial, glossaries (Cheshire, 
Lianc., and Westmld.). 

Sow, Sc, rare, [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . A bride’s outfit of clothes; a trousseau. 

x68 , in ^lorison Decis. Cri. Sess. 10436 Andrew Littlejohn 
pursues the Duches-sof Monmouth her curator for payment 
of a taylor’s account taken off by the Duchess for her 
marriage sow. 1887 ynvtieson's Suppt. Add., Sou^ sozve^ a 
bride’s outfit or braws.. .This term is now used onl^ by the 
fisher»folk of the N.E. of Scot, from Nairn to Buckie. 

2 . A burial garment ; a shroud. 

1763 *lNSULANUS**S’^rr»;r^.9/^,^f i8The same girl died ofa 
fever, and as there was no linen in the place but what was 
unbleached, it was made use of for her sowe, 
t Sow, obs. variant of or error for Sole 5^.3 2 . 
1688 Holme Annoxtry 11. 173/2 The Sow, is the Yoke, 
which is put about the Cow or Ox'*Neck to tye him to the 
Boosey. Ibid. in. 327/2. 

Sow, obs. variant of SoE, tub. 

Sow Pa. t. sowed. Pa. pple. sowed, 

sown. Forms: (see below). [Common Tent., 
but presenting considerable variation in form, and 
changes of conjugation ; the chief forms are OE. 
sdwan, OFris. *-su% (NFris. sin^ se, EFris. sdi), 
MDn. saeyeii, sneyett (Du. zaaien), OS. sdian 
(MLG. seicHj seigeUf segett^ LG. seien, saiexi), 
OHG. sdjan, sdlien^ sden, (MHG. snyeti, sx/ietij 
sxn^ G. sdeit) and sdwen (MHG. stewen^ seweit)^ 
ON. and Icel. sd (Nonr. and Da. saa^ Stv. sd), 
Goth, saian. The Teut. root (efi Seed jA) 
has counterparts in Lith. seti^ OSlav. sejati^ L. 
severe (perf. shJt) to sow, and perh, in Gr. 117/it. 

The original reduplicating conjugation is retained in the 
Goth. pa. t. saisSj ON. pa. t. sera^ pa. pple. sdinn (MSw. 
sdin)f OE. pa. t. sbozv, pa- pple. geseiwg/i^ OS. pa. t, sett 
(once), OFns. pa. pple. esen. Transference to the weak 
conjugation has taken place in all the continental languages 
(as OHG. OS. saidn, late ON. sdda)i in English the 
pa. t. has become weak, the pa. pple. still commonly retains 
the strong form.) 

A. Illustration of forms. 

1 . /?2/^(and Pres. stem), a. i-2sawan(2ssewfien), 

2- 3 sawen (sewen), 4 zawen ; 2, 4-6 sawe, 4, 

6 Sc. sau, 5- Sc, (and noriJi.') saw (5 *SV. say) ; 
also 5 *SV. schau, scbaw(e. 

rSas- (see examples in B), e 1200 Trin. Coll, Hovt. 147 
Hie hiden wepende and sewende, a 1300 Cursor M. 6839 j 
Your land yee sal sau seuen yeir. 1340 Ayenb. 214 Huo 
J»anne ssolde erj’e and zawe. CX375 Sc. Leg, Saints x-xviL 
{Afachor) 906 Freehand & sawand godis sed. Ibid, xl. 
{Nitiian) 133 To schau his seiyde. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxii. 147 Pe folk..sawea na land, e 1^0 Registr. Aberdon. 
(Maitl. Cl.) L 250 Alsmekill land as a celdr of atis will 
schawe. ^1480 Hesbvson Aganis Haisty Credence 4t 
O wicket tung, sa\vand dissenttoun. 2570 Levins Atantjt, 

45 To Sawe come, seminare, xs8x J. Hamilton Cath, 
Traici, in Cath, Tract, (S.T.S.) 7^ To sau,. pernicious 
heresie. c 1639 Sir W. Mure Ps. oii. 37 The feilds they 
saw, 1785 Burks Hall<nvcen xviii, Hempseed I saw thee, 
xSi8 Scott Hrt, Afidi, vlii, They, .might be tot sawing the 
craft aits. 

B. 3-4 sowen (3 souin), 4 souwen, 5 sow yn ; 

3- 7 sowe, 4 sogbe, 6 soue, 6- sow (8 sew). 
cxzoo Trin. Coli. Horn, 155 To sowen he holie sed. 

a X250 Prov. Alfred in O.E, iMise, xoS His sedes to sowen 
\v.r. souin]. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10259 Ne hat bailif.. 
ne soffrede horn newer come, To sowe. 13.. E.E.Allit. P, 

C. 67 In hat cetc mj’ 5a3es soghe alle aboute. 1362 Langl. 
P, PL A. vn. 59, I wol souwen hit my-selfi 1382 'NVyclif 
ATait. xiii. 3 He that sowitb, goth out to sowe bis seed. 
C1440 Protizp. ParTx. 466/1 Sow'j’n come or oher sedj’s, 
seminOy zero. 1530 Falscr. I sowe come. 1532 

Galivay A reJt. in io//i Rep. Hist. ATSS. Comm, App. V. 
405 Whatsoever man.. shall. .soue any varj^aunce. 1635 
R. N. tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz. i. 21 To sow Religion. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, z. 2 When to sowe the Com. 

2 . Past Tense, a. Strong. 1-2 Beow(i seawu), 
i, 3-7, 8 dial, se-w (3 siew, 5 seew), 4-5, 7 
sewe (9 Sc. sUewe), 3-4 seuj (4 seeu5h, segh), 

3- 4, 6 seu, 4 sue ; //. i seowun, -on, -an, sewon, 

3 seowen, sowen, 3-5 sewen ; 3 seowe, sew^, 

4- 7 sewe. 

c 82S [see B. 2]. ^950 Lindis/i Gosp. Matt. xiii. 39 De 
fiond,..S€8e sawes vet seawu, t)a is diowl. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 3 Se Halga Cast seow hat claene sasd. CXX75 Lamb. 
Horn. 133 A riche mon ferde ut and seow. cxzoo Trin. 
Colt. Horn. 151 (He) slew ho on wowe. Jbid.y pe sed hat he 
sew. c 1250 Hymn Ibid. 256 pe hoH gost hire on h® seu3. 
cxzjs Aloral Ode 23 in O.E. Alisc. 59 Hwenne alle men 
repen schule pat heo ear seowe. CX330 R. Buunne Chron. 
JKocif (Rolls) 8048 Hj-m hat pis child on me sew. cx^Bo 
WvcLiF Set. IVks. 1. 259 God repip many pingis pat he sue 
not. CX430 Pilgr. Lyj ATanhode i. Ixxiv. (1869) 43 She 
hrouhte the greyn. .and seew it. XS13 Douglas ASneidxii. 
ix. 47 His fader eyrit and sew ane peice of feild. 1565 
Wills ^ Inv. N.C. (Surtees, 1835) 244 Because I seu no 
winter come ther. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 56 
Wee sewe nothing but onely our In-field. niBoo Pegge 
Anecd. Eng. Lang. (1803) 103, 1 sew,. ray com. 

b). Weak, a. 4 sceued, 4, 9 Sc. sawed, 4 sawit, 
tc950 Lindis/i Gosp. Malt. xiii. 25 Ofer-seseawu vel je- 
seawde. — Luke xix. 21 pat 3u ne sesaudesd.] a 1300 
Cursor AT. 21226 O godds word he sceued pe sede. exyjS 
Ibid. 12323 (Fairf.), pe quete. .at ihesus sawed. 1820 Scott 
Alonast. xiii, About the last barley ye sawed. 

4 sowid(e, C- sowed, 7 sowd, 

1382 Wycuf Gen. xxri, 12 Isaac for«oihe sowlde in that 
loond. 1535 Coverdale Deut. xi. 10 ^\Tiere thou sowedest 
thy sede. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 91 The Arrians 
. .sowed abroade their opinions. 1667 Milto.s' P,L.\n. 358 
He..soud with Starrs the Heav'n. 
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3 . Past Participle, a. Strong, a, i sesaueu, 
5 i*> 1-2 ©esaweu, 4 y-zawe ; i, 4-6 sawen, 3 
sauen (Ea 5 in), 4 Eau(u)n, 4, 6 Sc. sawin, 5 .Sir. 
sawyn(e, -ing, 5, 9 Sc. and north. sawn, 6-7 
»Sir. sawne ; 4 sewe, 6 Sc. saw* 

C9SO Lindix/. Gosp, hlark iv, 15 SeSe ymb woej Ser bi5 
Sesnuen \Rushvf. gisawen] word. 971 Blickl, Horn, 133 pa 
wiES heora lar saw-en. nr 1300 Cursor AI. 28174 O sirif oft 
haue I sauun pe sede. 2340 Ayenb. 255 Yef hit y*s hol 
oper aboue y*_-2a\ve (=F, sitrsetnee]. c X340 Hampole Pr. 
(^mc. 445 Vile sede of man with syn sawen. c lyj^Sc. Leg, 
^/pnis xl. {NiniatCi 203 pare be saw sawjme il seitfe. c 1440 
Aiph, T ales 420 A man pat had lande to be sawen. c 1470 
Henrv Wallace 'x.uxzzti Fcill off that kyn, in Scotland than 
was sawjm. 1313 Douglas /Eneid iv. Frol. 8 In fragill 
nesche gour fekill seid is saw. 1570 Le\tns Atanip. 62 
Sawen, satus, c 1629 Sir W. Mure Bonn, iv. AVks. (S.T.S.) 
L 302 If once the seed of true Repentance saivne, 1876 
Robinson Wkiiby Gloss, s.v., Saxony soivn as grain, 

3-4 i-i 4-5 y-sowe, 4-5 sowe ; 3 i-, 4-5 y- 
sowen, 3~7 sowen, 5 sowun, 5-7 sowne, 4, 6- 
sown. 

A 1250 Owl 4 Night, 1129 par newe sedes beop iso we. 
CX330 Arth. 4 AlerL 4537 (Kolbing), No com no was 
ysowe. 1382 \Vychf Lev, xxvii. 16 If. .the feelde is sowun. 
€ 1440 Pailad, on Hush. 1. 165 Rie of whete ysowen wul vp 
growe. ?ci4So SongSy Carolsy etc. (19C7) Bi The sede of 
synne sothyke j»ssowe. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. | 10 That 
..styffe grounde. .wolde be sowen with bigge stuffe. 1590 
Spenser F, Q. i. £x. 16 True Loues are often sown. x6^ 
Uoo & Cleaver Expos, ProcK tx-x. 29 Some is sowne 
before others,, .some is sowen after others. 1697 Dryden 
Firg. Georg. Ess., The Precepts, .are sown so very thick. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 353 A furrow which 
has been newly sown. 1837 P. Keith Bot, Lex. 23 Wheat 
sown in the spring lives but six months. 

b. Weak. 4 i-sowed, 5 sowid, 5, 7- sowed, 
6 sowd, 7-S sow’d. 

1362 Langl. P.Pl. A. vi. 3^ I haue. .I-sowed his seed. 
1382 WvcLiF Kusn, XX. 5 This worst place, that may not 
he sound. XS96 Spenser Hymn Heav, Beauty 53 The 
house of blessed Gods, . .All sowd with glistringstars. 1656 
A, Wright FiveSerm, 126 The seed sowed in good ground. 
*759 R* Brown Compt, Farmer 119 Your corn should be 
sowed on broad ridges. 1844 S. Wilberforce Hist. Prot. 
Episc. Ch. Astier, (1846) 63 It was ploughed up and sowed. 

S. SigniBcation. 

1 . inir, or ahsol. To perform the action of scat- 
tering or depositing seed on or in the ground so 
that it may grow. Also^^. and in fig. context. 

c 82s V tsp. Psalter exxv. 5 Da sawaS in tcarum, in gefian 
hie reopao. C950 Lindis/, Gosp, Matu xxv. 24 Du hripes 
^er ne sawes. c xooo Ags, Gosp. Malt. vL 26 Be- 
healdaS heofonan fuglas, forpam pe big ne sawa^ ne big 
ne ripa<y, ^1x75 Lamb, Horn, 131 pe Se savve9 on blesc- 
unge he sea! mawen of blescunge, azos Lay, X0032 
Heo tileden, heo seowen, heo repen, beo meowen. a 1250 
Owl 4 Night, 1039 Wit wes isayd. .pat roon .schal er>’en & 
sowe, par he wenep after god mowe* 1362 Langl. P, PI, 
A, vni. 6 Al Pat euerc hulpen him to beren or to sowen. 
e-X46o Towneley Afysf. ii. 124 When I shuld saw,S:wantyd 
seyde. cisoo God speed the Plough (Skeat) 2 As I me 
walked ouer feldts wide When men began to Ere and to ’ 
Sowe. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 92 As thou hast reaped 
where an other bath sowen. 1591 Harincton Orl. Fur.Pr^t, 
r ix b, For as men ^•se to sow with the hand and not with 
the whole sacke. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxiii. 
(1687) 404 The birds. .who neither sow nor reap. 1687 
Ayres Lyric Poems (1906) 306, [I] Plough water, sow on 
rocks, and reap the W'ind. 1785 Burns Death fyDr. Hom^ 
book vlii, Hae ye been maw'in. When iiher folk are busy 
sawin ? 2842 L,oudon Suburban Hort. 6^ For a late sum- 
mer and autumn crop, sow in the end of February'. 2865 
Ruskin Sesame ii. § 95 The path-sides where He has sown. 

2 . irans. To scatter seed on or upon (land, etc.) 
in order that it may grow; to supply with seed. 

^823 Vesp. Psalter evi, 37 [Hie] seowun lond. c8S3 
K, /Elfreo Boeth. xxlii, Swa hwa swa wille sawan westro- 
bmre land, e 1000 ./Elfric Lev, xix. 19 Ne saw pu pinne 
a:c>T mid semengedum srede. a 1250 Prov. jEl/red 123 
pey o mon able buntseuentx Acres, and be bi hadde isowen 
alle myd reade golde. And pat gold greowe [etc.], 1297 
R. Glouc, (Rolls) 10195 P® king po..vorbed pat me ne 
ssolde non of i> lond sowe. <1x340 Hamfole cvi. 
37 pai sew feldis and pai plantid >’>'Tiers, 1382 Wycuf 
Gen. xlrii. 23 Takith seedis, and sowiih feeldis, that 50 
mowen ban lyuelodis. 1456-70 in Acts Parlt. Scot. (1875) 
XII. 26/2 'I’he lardis of Meldnim hasgart eyreand sawowr 
said iandis of (^nty. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 23 
After that he tempereth itwithdong,inancareth it,so%vethit, 
and haroweih it. 1577 B. Goocc tr. HeresbacEs Hush. 45 
When you meane to let your ground lye againe for Meddowe 
or Pasture, 3’Oar best is to soive it with Oates. 1660 in 
Ferruy Alem. (1907) II. 158, I shall -want a little hay dust 
to SOW’ the holes in the parsnage yard. 2735 Johnson 
Lobds Abyssinia Descr. i. 47 They neither Sow their 
Lands, nor improve them by any kind of Culture. x8ox 
FannePs Alag. Aug. 298 Cost and Profit of Clearing and 
Sowing with Wheat 20 Acres of Interv'ale Land. 1846 J. 
Baxter Zz‘^. Pract.Agric. (cd.4) 1. 177 In a field of eleven 
acres,, .the whole was sowed with barley. 

irons/. s,n^/g. cx^zo Lvdc. Assembly o/Gods 1023 Sen- 
sualj-te, .sewe the felde with h>-s vxkjmde seede TTiat causyd 
Vertu afiyr mj'kj’ll woo to feelc. x6^ Shaks. Timon iv. L 
29 Itches, Blaines, Sowe all th* Athenian bo<omes. x6z5 
W, Bedwell tr. Aloluxm. Impost. 11. § 70 Euery m.;in doth 
sow his wife. 2820 Shelley Mask 0/ Anarxkjfixixy The 
daily* strife. .'Which sows the human heart with tares. 

b. To strew or sprinkle (land, etc.) with some- 
thing as in the sowing of seed. AXsoJig. 

^x6jr Bible /tulgcs ix. 45 And Abimelech,.Deat downe the I 
citie and sowed it with salt. 1759 R. Brows CompL Far^ \ 
iijj If once in four or five years you sow it wiih^ ^2?^* ' 
, it will increase it very much. 1831 Scott Ct, Rob, xxi, The j 
j uhole mad crew., wU return with fire and sword to bum \ 


down Constantinople, and sow with salt the place where it 
stood. 2838 Lytton Alice x. iii. He urged on the horses— 
he sowed the road with gold. 

c. Of seed : To be sufficient for (a certain area). 
c 1440 [see A. x]. 1683 W. Penn Fur/h. Ace. Peruisylv. 
7 The Land requires less seed : Three Pecks of Wheat sow 
an Acre. 1761 Descr. 0/ S, Carolina 70 About a Gallon 
of Indian Corn sows an Acre. 

3 . To cover or strew (a place, etc.) thickly with 
(also f of) something. Chiefly in pa. pple. : 
Thickly strewn or dotted with something. 

{a) CX400 Pilgr. Senute v, v. (1859) 75 This corowme is fal 
sowen of precious stones. 2426 Lvdg. De.Guil. Pilgr. 18284 
Withe lesy'ngs, (who lyst know,)vp and do^me it is y-sowe. 
c xsoQ Melusiue xxxvi. 288 Ihey thenne departed,. .& fond 
in theire way* the feldes sowen with sarasyns de^. <;x6ix 
Chapman Iliad vi. (1887) 92 ^Vhen..he leaves the con- 
quered field Sown with his slaughters, 1658 Dryden Crrw- 
well xiv, Thick as the Galaxy with Stars is sown. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. IVteveruxt’s Trav. n. 132 Beyond that, there is 
hardly any thing to be found but Desarls sowed with stones. 
*759 Ann. Reg. 52 All this sea is sown thick with sands and 
shoals. 2847 Tennyson Princ, Prol. 55 For all the sloping 
pasture murmur’d, sown "With happy* faces and with holiday. 
2B64 — Aylmer s Field x^Z A close-set robe of jasmine sown 
with stars. 

tb) 2623 Donne (1633)124 [It] sowes the Court with 
starxes. 2700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 88 We.. made 
the place so hot for ’em, and sowed the ground so thick 
with their dead Bodies. 2850 Tennyson /« iJ/rw.lxxit, Wliirl 
the ungaraer’d sheaf afar. And sow the sky with flying 
boughs. 

4 . To scatter or deposit (seed) on or in the ground, 
etc., for growth, usually by the action of the hand; 
to place or put (seed) in the ground; to plant 
(a crop) in this way. 

To sow one's wild oats : see Oat sb. 4. 
cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 22 ^^nim tuncersan sio \>e self 
weaxeS & mon ne ssewS, a xioo Gere/a in Anglia IX. 262 
Beana sawan. a 2230 Prw. All/red 93 pat . . cheorl beo 
In fryh his sedes to sowen. a 1300 Cursor M. 22325 O quete 
aliltelsede, Apon pe feld be-selfitseu. 1387 Hs^EXtSKHigden 
(Rolls) VIII. 239 Sedes pat were i-sowe fordried in h® erbe. 
c 1440 Pailad. on Hush, xiii, 25 The letuse in this rooone is 
so to sowe. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. §22 It ts neceiKarye to 
declare, howe all maner of come shuld be sow'en, 1373 
TusSer Husb. (1878) 31 Cleane rie that sowes, the better 
crop mowes. 2604 E. G[eimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies 
in. XX. 286 The want they have of bread, is countervailed 
with the rootes they sowe. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i, a 
When to turn The Imitful Soil, and when to sowe the Corn. 
2750 W. Ellis Mod. Hushanam, I, iL 50 They sow [horse- 
beans] first broad-cast over the ground, and then plow them 
in t this, as we call it, being sown under furrow. 2826 J, 
Smith Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 6S1 Sow spinach ; earth up 
celery and broccoli, 2850 M^Cosh Div, (jovi, n. iu (1874) 
200 xle is abus^ndman and about to sow the crops which 
are to be his sustenance. 2908 [Miss Fowler] Betw. Trent 
A' Ancholme 21 We sowed and planted Wall-flowers and 
Stone-crop upon it. 

r^, 2842 Tennyson Gardener's Dau, 65 A crowd of 
hopes, That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds, 
b. transf, with reference to fish, bacilli, etc, 

2854 'BKO\\Ki.\Halieui,i,2 See. .bow gluttony, andadesire 
to please a dainty* tooth, have devised means to sow/shy and 
to stock the sea with strange bread. x86i Hulme tr.>J/^7z/m- 
Tandon 11, hi. 269 As far back as the time of Rondelet the 
art of * soaring ’ these molluscs [rr. oysters] was known. 
1898 P. blANSON Trap. Diseases \\\\. 148 When [the plague 
bacillus is] sown on blood serum.., an abundant, moist, 
y’dlowisb-grey* growth is formed. 

5 . a. Used with seed (and some other terms) in 
transfi and fig. senses. 

(17) 971 Blickl. Horn. 3 Se Halsa Cast seow past claene 
on bone unbesmitenan innob- <‘*34® Hampole Pr, 
Consc. 445 He was geten..Of vile sede of man w'ith syn 
sawen. 2567 Gude k Codlie B, (S.T.S.) 189 Than suld.. 
nocht sa mekle bastard seid [be] Throw out thb cuntne 


iwin. , 

{b) cxooo ^Elfric Horn. II. 534 5*f "’o b^ gastli«n 
sawabr hwonlic bib '''o eowerc fiaesclican b^og 
■pon. c 2200 ORiiiN 507 1 dmbess labe sed part deofless 

:fre sawean.,Innure sawless wille. axzzz yV//x<r«<r 74 Ant 
iope we of bat ripe sed bat we seowen. a 2300 Cursor AT. 
1226 Inall ^stedesquarhe yedc, O godds ivord be sceued 
e sede. c 2375 Sc. L,eg, Saints xl. {,Ninian') 203 pare he 
iw sawyne il seide, to distroy it he cane hy'me^spede. 
1400-30 Alexander 4404 To sawe emang bit simpIU men 
:dis of debate. CX480 Henrvson Test. Cress. 137 The 
iede of loue was sowen on ray face. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. 
V. de W, 2531) 23 b, To haue great profyie and encrea^ 
f our sede, that we haue so sowen for his loue. 2576 
LEMiNc Panepl. Epist. 194, I am in belief (1 inay per- 
duenture sowe ray seede in the sande) that [etc-]. 264® 
funfing Fox 14 The tares of sedition which these envio^ 
len had sowen. 2813 W. C^xe Aletn. Kings 0/ Spam l. 
20 This celebrated act. .sowed the g«Ta °C 
368 Freejian Norm. Conq. (1877) IL ''ii- 3® In all this the 
seds of the Conquest were sowing. 

“b. Contrasted yvith rca/ in fig. uses. 

See also quots. c 1000 and a 1225 a^ve. The usage (^ 

I sense i) is derived from various Biblical passage, e. g. 
ros. viiL 7, Galat. vL 7, For similar examples with mow, 
:eMow't». ib. .. , 

2382 WvcLiF Pre/. Ep. St. 7ercme vh. 7*/* V 

le whiche sewe in teres that he repe in *®>’* 

’oems xoo Echc dedly synne ^ a bym- 

‘.pe bat be sewe. Ibid . 213 Man .. Makeb 
:ff; iybe al is cures, And repeth / 

■fiS A. King tr. Canisius' Caiech. 

tuts the same sal he raipe, for quha » ^ Hen VL 

.1 sheer corruption of the (IcsIl *593 my strength, 

L i. 3S1 Why then from SwU iBri 



sow. 
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SOWEWS, 


6. fig. To disseminate or spread ; to endeavour 
to propagate or extend. In various contexts. 

(rt) c888 IC j^LFRED Boeth, xxviii Se corSlica anweald 
nsefre ne ssewci Jja crccftas, ac..gadra6 unSeawas. cizoo 
Trin, Coll, Ham, 155 Ure helend sawe3 his holie word 
hwile Jjurh his ha^en mu3 hwile }7urh his apostles. 13.. 
Kno 7 u Thyself in E. E, Poems (1862) 131 His grace is 
so wide isowe. c Beg, Saints xi. {Simon <5* fude) 

^04 Quhen \>e apostolis had al-quhare In hat land sawyne 
goddis lare. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 26 The 
word that is plantit or sawin amongis yow, 1573 Saiir, 
Poems Refor 7 n. -iCi\\, 898 pe richt meanis. .Ouir ail to haue 
the Gospeil sawin. 1607 Hieron Wks, 1, 157 Light is sowen 
for the righteous, and loy for the vpright in heart. 1839 tr. 
Lamartine's Trav. Their voyage to Greece and Italy, 
to sow the Gospel. 

(h) c 8 gy K, .^LFRED Gregorys Past. C, 356 Aworpen 
mon . . on aelce tid sawe3 wronte. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T, 

T 642 pe synne of hem pat sowen and maken discord, 
c Mirour Salnaciotin (Roxb-lpi Whilkamangcsnegh- 
burghs discordes to sawe makes hym bisy, 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 189 Measure and I wyll neuer be deuydyd For 
no dyscorde than any man can sawe. 1562 W1N3ET Wks, 
(S.T.S.) 1. 77 notCy The seditious personis sawis scbisme 
and diuisioun. ^ 1581 Satir, Poems Reform, xliv. 83 Sathan 
..To rais his kingdome tentation did sau Into he hairtis of 
men in all degrie. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxvii. j 
(1687) 493 Let not the evil one. .sow this jealousie in your 1 
heart. x72o02ELLtr. 11. XIV. 327 ACoun. ] 

sel which would sow Division in the contrary Party, a. 1770 ' 
JoRTiN Seme, (1771) 1. iii, 49 Those who teach false doc- 
trines to sevy dissension amongst them. 1837 Carlvle Pr. 
Rev, n. I, xi, Between the be.st of Peoples and the best of 
Restorer Kings they would sow grudges. 2878 Stubbs 
Const. Hist, III. xviii. 106 He. .attempted to sow discord 
in his brother’s Council. 

(f) *523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. cxv. 137 Also there were 
wordes sowen through all the towne, howe [etc.]. 1560 J. 
Daus tr. Sleidafie's Comm,$ Marlin Luther.., who soweth ! 
neweopinions in Germany. 2628-9 Dicby Voy.Medit, (Cam- 
den) 30 Some ill-disposed persons., tooke occasion to sowe 
mutinous discourses. Marriage of Geraint 

450 He sow’d a slanderin the common ear. 2877 — Harold 
IV. i. Who sow'd this fancy here among the people? 

Kd) 1531 Elyot G<nj. (1580) 57 The necessities, which for- 
tune soweth among inenne that be mortall. 2613 Shaks. 
Hen. Vllly HI. i. 158 We are to cure such sorrowes, not to 
sowe 'em. 1823 Lamb EUa ii. Tombs in Ahbeyy The anti- 
quarian spirit.. may have been sown in you among those 
wrecks of splendid mortality. 1849 BlacJew. Mag, LXVI. 
627 Can you believe, .that the word of the Tliird Witch, 
*tnou shalt be King Hereafter,’ sows the murder in Alac- 
beth’s heart ? 

t 7 . To bcRet (a child). Obs. rare, 
e X2SO Long Lift 33 in O. E, Misc. 158 Of foie fulpe pu 
art isowe, Wormes fode pu schald beo. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8048, Y ne sey. . Hym pat pis child on 
me sew. a 1425 Cursor M, 3424 (Trin.), pe gode childre 
geten of grace., whenne pei coom, wel is knowe pat pei of 
goddes grace are sowe. 

8, To scatter after the manner of seed ; to 
sprinkle, throw or spread about, in this way. 

1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 1, 125 Abymelech. .destroyed 
pat place.. and sewe .salt perynne, for pe lond schulde na 
more here fruit and come. Ibid, 330 Also powder of erpe 
of pat lond i-sowe in oper londes vsep awey wormes. c 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 12920 Many a knj’gt was ouer-throwen, 
Her bodies lay thik sawen. 1430-40 Lvdg. Bochas i. viii. 
(1554) II b, His child dismembred and abrode ysowe. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xi, (Percy Soc.) 38 What avayleth 
evermore to sowe The precyous stones amonge gruntynge 
hogges? 15x3 Douglas ySwr/V VII. X. 28 Armouri5, suerdis, 
spens and scheildis, I sail do .saw and strow our all the 
f^Idis. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol, Anat, i. xv. 38 
T ne Gall.bladder hath received very many small Passages, 
furnished with sundry little twigs, sowed up and down in the 
Liver. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 373 They were 
astonish’d to see my people so thin sown, our scanty num- 
ber not making any manner of show. 1837 Marryat Da^ 
Fiend i. With lank hair very thinly sown upon ahead which 
[etc.]. 1864 Tennyson AylmePs F. 171 Not sowing hedge- 
row texts and -passing by. Nor dealing goodly counsel f.-om 
a height. 

b. To distribute or disperse. Obs. rare, 

c 2350 Leg. Rood (1872) 90 And sethin als wide als pai er 
saun Has no iew hous of his awyn. *375^ Barbour Bruce 
IV. 685 Bot thai propbetis so thyn ar sawin. That ihair in 
erd now nane i.s knawin. 2382 Wvclif x. 9, Y shal 

sowe hem in peplis. 1535 Coverdale Ibid.y I wil sowe 
them amonge the people. 

'p 9 . Sc. To shed (blood). ‘ Obs~^ 

1533 STEWARTCn^/L Scot, 1. 303 Wcmcn. .sail nocht. .draw 
abak quhair mekill blude is sawin. 

Hence Sowed (soad), Sowing ppl, adjs. 

2382 WvcLiF Matt. xiii. i8 Therfore heere 3e the parable 
of the sowynge man. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltern Sf Vale Faren. 
205 This Mischief happens ofincr to the latter sowed Wheat. 
1876MERBDITH Beauclu Careerxxixy Moveless do they seem 
to you? Why, so is the earth to the sowing husbandman. 

Sow, north, and .SV. Also 5 sowe, 8-() 
dial, soo, 9 80ue. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . trans. To affect (a person) with pain ; to pain 
or grieve sorely. Usu. with sore, ' 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6568 Mikel i haf trauaild for yow,. pat 
suilk a godd all bonurs now pat will yow her-after sare sow. j 
a 1352 AIinot Poems (ed. Hall) v. 12 When he sailed in Pe j 
Swin it sowed him sare. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvii. j 
{Vincent) 292 Thinkand he mycht na payne mare do til ; 
hyme to sow hyme sare. « 2400-50 2313 And ; 

Pai said, soure suld him sowe bot he pe cite jeld. j 

2 . intr. To be painful ; to thrill or tingle with j 

pain or exertion. ^ v j » 

C242S Wy.stoun Chron. vni. 6224 Qwhen hea qwhilehnd j 
prekyt bar, And sum of paim he gert sow sare. 1438 Bfc, ■ 
Alexander Grt. (Bann.) 87 The sydxs of sum may .sowe full 
sair. XS3S Stewart 11. 258Th.'urscharpschut. 

ting maid sydis for till sow. a 1586 in Pinkerton Anc. 


Sc, Poems (1786) 201 Scho gars me murnc,.. And with sair 
straiks scho gars me sow. 2885 Gordon Pyoishaw 297 If 
that bit race htsna set my lugs a’ sooin*. 

3 . absol. To produce a tingling sensation. 

1796 W. H, Marshall Yorksk. (ed. 2) IL 346 To Sooy to 
pain the band, in striking with a hammer or beetle : to Jar. 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gtoss. s.v, SoOy It soues up my arm. 
Sow, obs. 1st and 3rd sing. ind. pa, t. See v. 
Sow, obs. form of Sew v., Sue v. 

Sowable (sou-abT), a, [f. Sow z;.! -f- - able.] 
That can be sowed ; fit for sowing. 

1706 Stevens Span, Diet, i, Sementat, sowable, or fit to 
be sow'd. 1893 Black <5* White 20 May 505/1 Winter beans 
a failure, peas not sowable. 

Sowans, variant of Soweks. 

II Sowar (sOlWa’j). Anglo-Indian, Forms : a. 
soTvar. 0 , sooar, suwar, sewar. [Urdu (Pers.) 
j\j^ sawdr horseman.] A native horseman or 
mounted orderly, policeman, etc.; a native trooper, 
esp. one belonging to the irregular cavalry. 

a, t8o2 in James Milit, Diet, 1827 Scott Surg, Dau, xili, 
The lighted match of the Sowar, or horseman, who rode 
before him. 1859 J* Lang Wand, India 3^6 When a palan- 
quin is escorted by a sowar, the sowar.. rides on and gives 
notice that a lady, or gentleman,.. is coming, 1883 F. M. 
Crawford Mr, Isaacs v. 92 The verandah, however, was 
crowded with servants and sowars. 

1819 Sporting Mag, IV. 172 A wild hog, which ran as 
hard as it could, away from us, pursued by a Sooar. 1834 
[Prinsep] Baboo I. viii. 125 My practised ear immediately 
knew that it was a single Suwar. 1844 Nev/Monthty Mag, 
Alar. 435 A troop of sewars is generally placed under the 
orders of the collector of each district, for the purpose of 
carrying despatches, escort duty, &c. 

Sowarry (st»,wa-ri). Anglo-Indian. Also 8 
sewarry, 9 sewai-y, sawarry, suwarree, so- 
warree, etc. £Urdu (Pers.) sawdri, f, 

prec.] The mounted attendants of a person of 
high rank, state official, etc. ; a number of these 
forming a cavalcade. 

2776 Trial Nundocomar 43/2 Bollakey Doss went with 
his sewarry before us. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(1835) II. 362 They must have tents, Elephants and other 
sewary. Ibid, (1844) I. 789 Which measure would, .put an 
end to the use of the Company’s sepoys as sowarry. 1823 
J. Forbes Oriental Mem, III. 420, I was. .often repri- 
manded . . for leaving thesuwarree, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city. 1827 Scott Surg, Dau, xiv, Orders 
were given that on the next day all should be in readiness 
for the SffivarreCy a grand procession, when the Prince was 
to receive the Begum. 

Sow-l3ack. Chiefly Sc, Also sowback. [f. 
Sow sbX Cf. sovis’back s.v. Sow sb^ 8 d.] 

1. A woman’s cap or head-dress having a raised 
ridge or fold running from front to back. 

1808 Jamieso.v, FrowdiCfiLCscp for the head ; ..also called 
a sovf'back, 1835 Monteath Dunblane (1887) 2x3 Auld 
Wives o' Dunblane. ,Wi* their cloaks an' Iheir sowbacks. 
1886 S. Garment Mem. % Garment iii. 79 The aged women 
with their white soo-backs 

attrib. 1897 J. Wright Sc, Life x8 Attired in a while 
* sooback mutch * and in short-gown and drugget coat. 

2 . Geol. A ridge of glacial origin suggestive of 
the back of a sow- 

1874 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age ii. 17 The long parallel ridges, 
or * sowbacks* and ‘drums ’, as they are termed,., in variably 
coincide in direction with the valleys or straths in which 
they lie. Ibid, vii, 97 ‘ Sowbacks ’ being the glacial counter- 
parts of those broad banks of silt and sand that form here 
and there upon the beds of rivers. 

Sow-backed, a, [f. Sow sb.Y\ Having a 
back like that of a sow; resembling the back of a 
sow in shape or formation ; ridged like a sow’s 
back. Sow-backed mutchy=^So\\-Bii.QK i. 

(<r) 1728 Bailey, Sow Back'd Horses (among Farriers), 
such as have straight Ribs, but good Backs. 1883 Suudayy 
Mag. 689 Farther back still b the sow-backed and higher 
ridge known as the SUIa del Moro. 

{b )i857 Sketches Sc. Character 18 A sow-backit 

mutch and an auld-fashioned gown. 2895 Ochiltree Red- 
burn ii, Her hair.. was seldom seen from under her long, 
‘sow-backed mutch 

Sowbpowaylle, variant of Suppowal Obs, 
Sow-bread. Also sowbread, [f. Sow sb^ + 
Bread ji., after med.L./fl7/iV porcinus, or G. satt- 

brot,\sdubrot,‘^s€wbrot{GGsnzx,iZJ^ 2 )jO\dtiY\tm, 

seugenbroad (Kilian).] A plant of the genus C>- 
clamen,Gsii, C,ettropxum, the fleshy tuberous root- 
stocks of which are eaten by swine. 

c 1550 H. Lloyd Treas, Health B vj b. Let the rote of 
Rape Vyolet or Sowbread be sodden. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
330 Sowbread in moyst and stony shadowy places, under- 
n^lh trees. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i\. ccxcvi. 694 The com- 
mon kiade of Sowbread . . hath many greenc and round 
leaues- ^652 French ii.47 Adde. .Sowbread, Worm- 
wood, x66o Sharrock Vegetables 27 The seeds of divers 
sowbreads, a 1687 Mbs. Behn tr. Ccnvley's Plants C.’s Wks. 
1712 III. 377 'J ne Sow-Bread does afford rich Food for 
Swine, PhysickforMan,and Garlands for the Shrine. 1731 
Miller Card. Diet, s.v. Cyelameny It is call’d Sow- 
bread, because the Root b round like a Ix>af, and the Sows 
eat it. X830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot, 226 The root of the 
Cyclamen IS famous for its acridity; yet this b the principal 
fo^ of the wild boars of Sicily, whence its common name 
of Sowbread. i86x Bentley Man. Bot. 605 The Cycla- 
mens are commonly known under the name of Sow-breads. 

attrib. 1639 O. Wood Alpk. Bk. Secrets 227 Sowbread 
root . . with honied water, purgetb grosse phicgme and filthy 
humours. 


b. With defining terms, as common, ivy-leaved 
round, round-leaved sow-bread. ’ 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 330 Cyclaminon which we may cal 
round Sowbread. 1629 Parkinson Farad, xxiv. joS The 
Common Sowebread is called by most writers in Latine 
Fanis Foreinus, and by that name it is known in the 
Apothecaries shops, ryia tr. Foinet's Hist. Drinss I, 5, 
The Root spreads.. after the Nature of round Sowbread. 
1731 Miller Card. Dict.s.v. Cyclamen, Rounddeav'dSow. 
bread, with Leaves of a purplish Colour underneath. i8j8 
A. Irvine Brit. Fianis 408 Cyclamen liederxfolvtm,..\sv. 
leaved Sow-bread. 

Sow-bug. [f. Sow Jij.l 5 a.] a. A wood-Iou.se 
of the genus Oniscus, esp. 0 . asellns. b. U.S. 
A small marine crustacean of the genus liotea. 

17S0 W, Ellis Country Housew. Comp. 157 Sow-bugor 
Wood-louse. 181S Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. iv. (i8t8) 1. trt 
He recommends to his credulous patient to take a certain 
number of sow-bugs per diem. 1831 Beck's Florist 4t One 
of the pits, that was full of sow-bugs. 1883 Harped s Mae, 
Jan. r86/t The common sow-bug (idotara) often illumines 
the crevices and sea-weeds along our shores. 

Sowcar, variant of SoucAit. Sowce, variant 
of Souse s 6 . and v. Sowcer, obs. f. S.vucer. 
Sowd, Sowd- : see Sold jA.i, z/.i, t-.s Sow- 
daine, -an(e, -ayne, etc., obs. ff. Soldan. 
Sowdan, obs. var. Sudden a. Sowde, var. 
Sold sb.’^ Obs. Sowdear, -eer, -eour, etc., 
obs. ff. Soldier sb. Sowder(e, -oure, obs. 
or dial. ff. Solder sb. and v. 

Sowdy (sou’di). Se. Also 7 soudy, 9 sou-, 
BOW-, soodie. [Of uncertain origin. Cf. Pow- 
sowDY.] A species of broth or hotch-potch. Also 
transf. (quot. ^1700). 
c 1700 Bannocks of Bear-Mealm Hogg Jacob. R el. 

1. 20 Where shall ye see such, or find such a soudy? Ban- 
nocks of bear meal, cakes of croudy. 1807 Tannahill 
Foems (rSij) 204 They got naething for crowdy, but runts 
boil’d to sowdie. 

Sowdyare, -o(u)r(e, obs. ff. Soldier so. 
Sowe, obs. f. Sew zi.i, Sue v. Sowed, obs. pa. t. 
and pa. pple. Sew v. Sowede, var. Sold sbd 
Obs. Soweder, obs. f. Solder sb. Sowedeur, 
obs. f. Soldier sb. 

Sowel. Now dial. Forms ; i sasol, sahel, 
sa^el ; 2, 9 sowel, 4-5 soul(e, 9 sole, zooul. 
[OE. sAgol, = MHG. (now Swiss dial.) seigcl rang 
of a ladder. Cf. Sail sb.*] 

+ 1 . A stout stick or staff ; a pole, cudgel, etc. Obs. 
C893 K. iELFSED Ores, II. vi. 88 Ealle pa consuhis.. 
Claudium Jione atnne mid saglum ofbeotan. ciooo W^r. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 47 pa com iudas an of )iam twelfum & 
micel folk mid hym mid swurdum & sahlum [Haiton Gosp. 
mid sahlen]. c 1150 Semi-Sax. Foe, in Wr.-Willcker 549 
Fustis, sowel. c laos Lav. 12260 And aric bar an honde 
asnne sajel [c 1275 slafj stronge. 

2 . A stake sharpened at the end, esp. one used 
in the construction of a liedge or fence ; in later 
use, a hurdle-stake (cf. quots.). 

C900 tV-iCRFERTH Gregory's Dial. 24 His oiler fot wear3 
fmsc 'on’amim sagle [v.rr. sahle, hegesahle] }>.-cs xenrdes. 
13.. Guy B-'arw.{A.) 3616 In ich half y-sett arawe, Scharpe 
soulcs doun of fe hulle y-draWe. 1398 'J’REVlSA Barth, De 
F. R, XVII. cliv. (Bodl. 5lS.), Soules it .stakes bch iciensed 
ere bei be ipijt in (e grounde. 1B44 Barnes Foems Rur. 
Fife (28481 387 Soivet, or Rote,.. a -shore or stake, such as 
is driven into ground to fasten up hurdles to. z88x /. oj 
Wight Words, Zooul, a stake to fasten sheep-hurdle.s. 18^ 
Glouc. Gloss., Sole, a stake driven into the ground to fasten 
up hurdles. 

■ Sowel, var. SowL sb., food, etc. Sowen, comb, 
form of SowENS ; obs. pa. pple. Sew v.^ and 
Sow z/.i Sowenge, obs. f. Sewing vbl. sb.^ 
Sowens (sou-enz, sit'-), sb. pi. Sc. (and />-.). 
Forms : 6 sowaimis, 7 sownis, 7-9 sowins, 8- 
sowens, -ings, sewings, sooins, so’ns, 9 sowans, 
sooans, -ens, sones ; sweens, swins, etc. [app. 
ad. Gael, siiglian, siibhan, the liquid used in pre- 
paring ‘sowens’ ( = Ir. siigltdn, sublidn sap, juice), 
f. sti 0 i, stlbh sap.] 

1 . An article of diet formerly in common use in 
Scotland (and some parts of Ireland), consisting 
of farinaceous matter extracted from the bran or 
hnsks of oats by steeping in water, allowed to 
ferment slightly, and prepared by boiling. 

A number of phrases and idiomatic uses arc illustrated in 
the Fug. Dial. Diet. 

a, 1^2 Records 0/ Flgin (Ncw^Spald. Cl.) 1. i63 Scho 
wald feifir to sic his hairnis beg ihair mcit; he culdcun sow- 
annis better nor aill. 1625 Sc. Acts, Chas. / (1870) V. 
182/2 Actis maid anent the pryceis of sownis and englishc 
heir. 1677 Nicolson in Trans. R. Soc. Lit. (iB/ol^lX. 
3T9 So-jjins, outsheliings. i6c^ M. Martin Voy St. Kilda 
lii. 114 'These Sowens (/. e. Flummery) being blended to- 
gether, produce good Vest. 1728 Swift Fast. Dial. Wks. 
1755 ill, II. 204 See, where Norah with the sowins comes. 
1771 SsioLLrrrr Cl. 15 Sept., At night they sup on 
sowens or flummery of oatmeal. 1785 Burns Haltouven 
xxviit. Till butter'd So’ns, wi' fragrant lunt. Set a’ 
gabs a siecrin. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xix, I was bred a 
plain man at my father’s frugal table, and I should like 
well would my.. family permit me to return to my sowens. 
1855 tj. D.Muax) Autobiogr. Beggar Boy I had-- 

an excellent supper of sowans with milk, and bread aRU 
cheese. 1885 w, Ross Aberdour 4 Inchcolmr II. 26 He 
found the gtiodwife busy preparing sowans. 
fg. 2818 Scars Hrt. .iHdl. xKi, 'Fhe Christian souls. ."'bo 
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were Imngefin^ for spiritual manna, ha\’ing been fed but 
upon sour Hieland sowens by.. the last minister. 

iS. 1776 J, pRiKCLE Disc, Health Mariners j8 note, This 
rural food, in the North, is called 1778 Phil. Trans. 

LXVllI. 633 What is called sooins in Scotland, and much 
used by the common people there. 1827 J. Wilson Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 334 Extendin your notes, as they ca*t, 
ower your sooens and sma* beer, 1899 Spence Shell. Folk- 
Lore 174 Groats, and ooisifiins^ from the last of which that 
delicious food called 5ooans..2cc^ made. 

2. atirib., as sovjen-cog, -kit, -mtig, -porridge, 
etc. Also sowens-say, a sieve for sowens. 

1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets v. j The supper sowin-cogs 
and bannocks. 2724 — Tea-talLe Misc. (1876) I. 174 A 
milMe,andasowen-paIe. 1725 in Herd Sc. Songs (1776) II. 
143 A spurtle and a sowen mug. 2729 in Paterson Hist. 
Musselburgh (1857) 264 Although the sowin pot should cool. 
2776 Herds Sc, Sotigs II. 139 Tis fa'en in the sowen kit, 
2793 Fullarton Vie'MAgric. Ayr. 114 The spence in which 
were stored the meal-chest, sowen-tubs, besoms, arjd 
saddles. 2808 Jamieson, Sowens-porridge, a dish of pot- 
tage, made of . . cold sowens, by mixing meal with the 
sowens, while on the fire. 2822 Galt Sir A. Wylie 
xciv, Something about a sowan-cog. 2825 Jamieson 
s.v. Say, The sowens-say is supported by two bars lard 
across the tub. 2900 Daily Mail 2 May 5/3 Sowan por- 
ridge, our new delicacy, made from fermented oats. 
Sower (sou-3.t). Forms : 1-2, 4-6 sawere, 2 
sffiwere, 4 sauer, 4-6, g Sc. sawer, 6 Sc. sawar; 
3-4 sowers, 4- sower, [f. Sow i/.i + -ee. Cf. 
MDu. saeyer, sayer, etc. (Du, zaaicr), MLG. and 
LG. seiger, seier {saier), OHG. s&hari, s&ari 
(MHG. sejer, seher, sewer, etc., G. 

1 . One wlio sows seed. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 3 SQ)>Iice, ut-eode se satdere 
\v,r. sawere, Hatton ssewere] hys s®d to sawenne. c 2200 
THn. Coll. Horn. 255 Do beden holi apostles seien hem 
wat he sowere bitocneS. 2393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xviii. 103 
Now faille)? his folke bohe sowers and .sbupmen. cj^qo 
C ursor AT. 28839 (Cotton Galba), paire sede to he feld bus 
husbandes bere, Bot his feld cumes to h® sawere. 2532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII^ c. 20 All tillers, husbandes, and sowers 
of the erih within the same. 2573 Tusser Husb (1878) 37 
Good seede and good sower, 26x2 Bible Isaiah Iv. 10 
That it may giue seed to the sower. 2762 hliLLS Syst, 
Pract. Husb. I. 321 The Inequality of the handfuls which 
different sowers grasp. 2822 A. Cunningham Tradii. 
Talest Mother's Dream^ (1887J 119 A humble sower of seed- 
corn. 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxiv, I.. read to them 
the parable of the Sower. 

b. fig, or in fig. context. 

C227S Lamb. Horn, 233 Godes word is sed and crist is 
he sawere. 2526 Tinoale Mark iv. 24 The sower soweth 
the worde. 2779 Cowper The Sower 3 The Sower is gone 
forth to sow. And scatter blessings round. 2822 Shelley 
Hellas 576 The Greek has reaped The costly harvest his own 
blood matured, Not the sower, Ali. 2874 w.St. H. Bourne 
Hyrnttf * The sotver went forth solving * iv. (A. & M,), One 
day the heavenly Sower Shalt reap where He hath sown. 

c. A machine or apparatus for sowing seed j a 
sowing-machine, 

2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sembrador^ To remedy this In- 
convenience, the Setnbrador or Sower, is invented, which 
being fastened to the Plough, the whole Business.. is done ! 
at once. 2844 H. Stephens III. 788 A simpler im- 

plement than even thb has been employed— the hand-flask 
sower, 2868 PeP. Cf. S, Comm. Agric. (1869) 417 Field 
No. I.. sown with broadcast sower and cultivator combined. 

2 . iransj. One who spreads abroad or dis- 
seminates something, esp. what is obnoxions or 
objectionable ; a promoter or propagator of dis- 
coid, sedition, etc. 

2380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 734 Bakbyters and 
sowers of fals lesynggys. c 2386 Chaucer Sec. Hun's T, 192 
Almyghly Lord, ..Sower of chaste counseil, herde of us alle. 
c 2450 in Trevisa's Higden (Rolls) Vlll. 469 The myrroure 
of ypocrites, the sawer of discorde, ..maUier lohn Widif. 
1533 Bellenden Livy in. vii. (S.T.S.) I. 271 Ane company 
of .. seditious lymmaris, sawaris of discorde. 2583 ^Iel- 
cancke Philotimus Tivb, Mars the God of discord and j 
sower of all Sedition. 2639 Dbumm. of Hawth. Mem. State 1 
Wks. (17U) 130 Clouis.. caused extirpate that sower of im- 
postures, & all his race. 2855 Macaulay Hist. £«^.xviiL 
IV, 160 The favourite theme of the sowers of sedition. 

Sower, obs. f. Sewer sb.^, Sore and sb,^ 
Sower(ed, etc., obs. forms of Sol’r(ed, etc. 
SowfP Csauf), V, Sc. Also 8-9 sowf, 9 souf(f. 
[Later Sc. form of Solf v. See also Sowth z/,] 
irans. To sing, hum, or whistle (a tune) softly. 

2719 Ramsay To Arbuckle 20, [I] Bang’d up my., whistle. 
To sowf ye o’er a short epistle. 2728 — Friends in Ireland 
13 Sowfing Sonnets on the Lasses. 1819 R- Gall Poems 48 
The Scotian Muse. .Wad lead you..Wi her itpo' the knowe 
to lean An’ souf a sang. 2850 W. Jamie Stray Effusions 
i94To..sowff aloud some merry air. 1872 W. Alexander 
fohnnyGibb (1873) 20 (He] began. .to ‘sowff’ over *My 
love she’s but a lassie yet 

Sow-gclder. Also 9 -gilder, [f. Sow 
One whose business it is to geld or spay sows. 

c 2515 Cocke Lorelts B. 4 Here is gylys logeler of ayebeiy', 
And hym sougelder of lothe bery. 2530 Palscr. 273/1 
Sowe geldre, chastrev.v de irvyes. 2596 Nashe Saffron 
Walden \Vk<i. (Grosart) 1 1 1 . 169 Vpon euerie stage bee bath 
beene brought for a Sicophant and a Sow-geldcr. e 16x4 
Fletcher, etc. Wit at Sev. ii. Why thou saw^ 

issue of some travelling Sow.gelder, What makes love in 
thy mouth? 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 131 They never use 
any of this stuff to their Sow-gelder, or Farrier, a syzz 
Lisle Husb. (1757) 407^A sow-gelder that had cut for me, 
cut four pigs for a neighbouring farmer. 2749 Fielding 
Tom yones iv. viii, Old Echepole, the sowgelder. 2820 
Shelley Q£d. Tyr, i. 70 Call m.. Moses the sow-gelder. 
2857 Borrow Romany Rye xvii, Two respectable-looking 
individuals, whether farmers orsow-gcldcrs, I know not. 


! b. In references to the horn blown by the gelder 
I to announce his arrival at a place, 
i Middleton Father HubbunCs T. Wks. (Bullen) 

' 73 ^ horn.. which must needs 

j make him l^k like a sow-geldcr. 1621 Burton //a/. 
j 111.11.117.111(1651)472 There needs no more..but a cr3'er 
‘ )D go before them., or for defect a Sowgelder to blow, 1673 
i [R. Leigh] Transp. Rek. 135 You are disturb’d with the 
! of a sow-gelders horn. 27x1 Aooison Sped. No. 251 

I r 4 The Sowgelder’s Horn has indeed something musical in 
it, but this IS seldom heard within the Liberties. 

Hence Sow-geldering vbl. sb. 

2^4 Butler Hud.u. i. 718 SemiramU.. Who. .laid foun- 
dation OJ Sow-geldering operation. 

j Sowing* (sd^u-ig), vbL sb.^ [f. Sow z^.i] 

1 . The action ot scattering seed. 

2^.. Cwrjor d/. 6378 (GOtt.), Moyscs..fand haim fode in 
pair nede, widuten sauing of ant sede. 2362 Lakcl. P, PI, 
A. vjji. 202, * I scha) sese of my sowynge," quod pers, ‘and 
s wynke not so harde *. c 1440 Promp. Pnrv. 466 Sowy nge, 
of come and o)>er sedys, sncio, .scminacio. 2473 Rental 
Bk. Cubar-Angus (1879) I. 164 In sauyng of quhet, pes-?, 
iy and benys. 2523 Fitzherd. Husb. § 14 Whether it be 
for the vnseasonablenes of the wether, or for thyn sowynge. 
2585 T. IVashincton ir, Nickolay*s Voy. iv, xxxii. 254 b. 
The sowing of come was brought in . . by Triptolemus. 
2634 Sir I*. Herbert Travels 183 The Ananas. .growes 
nor from Tree nor sowing, but of a toot. 1697 Drvden 
Pirg. Georg, i. 319 Nor cease j*our sowing till Mid-winter 
ends. 2767 A. VooNC FarmePs Lett, to People 310 He 
should attend the culture of the lands, the sowing and har- 
vest. 1842 Browning Pifpa Passes Poems (1905) 1B5 June 
reared that bunch of flowers you carrj*. From seeds of April's 
sowing. 2896 Baden- Powell Matabele Campaign viii, The 
rebels . .are getting tired of war, as it prevents the sowing of 
next year’s crop. 

b. In figurative or transf. use. 

^*375 Sc, Leg, Saints xx.yii\. {Justin') 337 Woman. .suld 
{ man haf hyre make 10 be, for hosawyngof hare sede. ^24^0 
j facob's Well 83 Jn his comere of wose in he mowth is 
sowyng of dyscorde. 2529 More Dyalogue Pref. A j The 
soweynge & settyng forth of Luthers pestilent heresies in 
this realme. 2577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist, (1619) 53B By 
sowing of strange docirlue. 

2 . An instance or occasion of this. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbaclts Husb. 42 The grounde must 
out of hand be plowed. .to make it the meeter for the next 
sowyng. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 201 The 
Seeds of the first sowing are generally three Weeks coming 
up. 1763 Mills Prod. Htt^. 11 . 252 On the eleventh of 
August 1 suspended the sowings. 2842 Loudon Suburban 
Hort. sat By successive sowings in the open air and on 
heat. 2899 Speaker 25 Nov. 191/2 There can be no cold 
weather sowings. 

fig. and tram/. 2643 J. Caryl Expos, yob 1 . 287 There is 
a sowing, which is the work of charity, 284^ Thirlwall 
Greece Ixiv. VIII. 320 So ended the Macedonian war; with 
a plentiful sowing of the dragon's teeth. 

3. That which is sown ; the quantity of seed 
sown at one time. 

Not always clearly distinct from sense 2, 

1733 W. Ellis Chiltern ^ Vale Farm. 257 Tlie Salts ol 
the first. .are most agreeable to such late Sowings. 27^ 
Abercrombie Gard. Assist. 334 The earlier sowings are cut 
off by the frost. 2^2 Loudon Suburban Hort, 656 Tbe<e 
sowings will come into use in November. 1B88 Cent. Mag. 
Oct. 815/1 You could not keep the birds out of the garden. 

. . They had most of the sowings up. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.j as sowing-Jiarvesty ’Season^ 
-time, etc. 

138a Wyclif Lev, xxvL 5 The \Tndage sbal occupie 
the sowynge tyme. 2532 Hervet Xenoflu Houselu 50 b, 
Whanne..a man hath chosen hi-? so'vynge tyme. 2577 1 ^- 
Googe Heresback's Husb. 1. (1586) 23b, To.. prepare it for 
the sowing sea.son. m6i3 Social Cond. People Anglesey 
I (i860) 17 ‘i'he men gcr in sowing harvest abroad to begg 
j graine and seed. 1681 RectoPs Bk. Clayworth (1910) 52 
Barley found drj' in 3 Fields, having Jain so, ever since 
sowing time, a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 154 They used not 
, generally to buy their seed-barley, nor seed-oats, but just 
; before sowing-time. 18x5 J, Smith Panorama Sci, Art 
II. 639 March or April is the sowing season. 

b. With the names of seed, in the sense ^suitable 
or used for sowing*, as sowing tnnslard, seed, 
fens. Hence Cotmn. in sowing orders,reqiiirements. 

2604-s Shnitleiuorths' Acc, (Chatham Soc.) j6o Towe 
mettes of sowinge pesen iiij* x*. i6n Bible Lev. xi. 37 
Any sowing seed which is to be sowen. 164B Hexham 
II, Zaet-goedt, Sowing Seed. 188^ Daily iVnw 6 Sept. 
2/7 There is a good inquiry for sowing mustard. 1B93 Ibid, 

4 .May 7/2 Numerous sowing orders still come to hand. 

c. With the names of implements, etc., used in 
sowing, as sowing-gear, •machine, -pioughy -sheet, 

2765 Museum Rust, IV, 78 A wheat two-wheeled sowing- 
plough. xSxa Sir J. Sinclair Husb. Scot. i. 3237'he 
seed to be deposited by a sowing-machine. _ 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXn. 278 The idea.. was followed up.. in the sowing- 
barrow, an instrument still extensively used for sowing grass- 
seeds. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II, 507 The most con- 
venient form of sowing-sbeet. Ibid. 533 The sowing-geer 
of the m.tchinc. 

-f* Sowing", z’bl, sb.^ Sc, Obs. [f. Sow v,-'] 
Shaqj or severe pain. 

137S Barbour £rr/rr XVI, 628 Thai that, at the first melyng 
Ofsperis, fold so sair sowing, 

Sowing(e> obs. forms of Sewing vbl, sb.^ 
t Sow-iron. Obs. [f. Sow sb."^ 6 .] Sow- 
metal. Cf. PlG-IBOX. 

2608 H. Wright in Listnore Papers Ser. ii. (xSS?) I. 227 
For the remainder of sowe iron nowe Restinge, there is 
Htle or noe barre Iron made thereof. 2645-5* Boate Ire- 
lands Nat. Hist, (i860) 2x5 One Tun whereof Uc, mer- 
chants-iron) is usually made out of a Tun and a half oioow- 
Iron. 2677 Yarranton Eng. imfr, 57 There is yet a most 
great benefit to the Kingdom in general by the Sow Iron 


made of the Iron Stone and Roman Cinders in the Forest 
of Dean. 2709 Hearne Collect. 15 Feb. (O.H.S.) II. 170 
The sow Iron (isj the best in the.. world. 

Sowish, a. Obs. [f. Sow sb.i- + -ISH.] Like 
or resembling (that of) a sow ; of a coarse or gross 
nature. 


I 2570 Levins /I/£z«AJ. 145 Sowish, «/r//KT. syja, Life Abp. 
Canterbury Pref., To Chr. Rdr., Lest tfierfore the sow- 
ishe papiste off England might waiter him wantonly in., 
his mirie popishe trumperie, 2602 Breton Mother's Bless- 
ing Ixxv, A minde that treads good manners vnder feete, A 
sorrel! foretop, and a sowish feature. 1661 Griffin Doctr. 
Asse 7 Perhaps thy sowish Soul hath been a thousand limes 
in the Mire. 


Sowk(e, obs. variants of Suck. 

Sowklar, obs. Sc. variant of Suokleb. 

SO'Wl, sb. Now dial. Forms : a. i sufel, -ol, 
-111, 3 suuel, 4 sou(u)el, 5 sovFvel, -uel, -fful. / 3 . 
4-5 Bowel, 5 -il, 4-5 80 wyl(le, 5-6 sowell. 7. 
3-6, 9 dial. , soule, 4, 6, 9 dial., soul, 5 sowUe, 5- 
sowle, sowl, 6 sole, 7-9 dial, sooI(e, 8-9 sawl, 
seCa)wl, etc. [OE. stfel, su/bl, = MDn. suvel, 
zuvel (Du. zuivel), MLG. suvel, OHG. sufil{i 
neat., sufila fem., Q^.sufl (Norw. sttvl, sovl, sul, 
etc,; MSw. sufl, soft, etc., Sw. sofvel, Da. sul), 
j of tmeertain origin,] 

I 1 . Any kind of food eaten with bread, as meat, 
i cheese, etc. ; relishing or tasty matter added to 
liquid or semi-liquid food, or the dish so com- 
posed. Also fig. 

o, £^H^/(Schroer)63Weselyfa3 )>setsenoh 

sy to dsshwamlicum gereorde twa jesodene sufel for mis- 
seniicra manna untrumnesse. c xooo Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 
5 Cnapan, ewede ge, hiebbe ge sufol ? a 2225 Ancr. R. 192 
Ne jjerf het meiden seeben nouSer bread, ne suuel, fur )^ne 
et bishalle. a 1300 Moral Ode in E. E.P. (1862)23 pi’der 
we sended suuel [sic] & bred to litel & to sejde. a 23^ St. 
Paula 38 in Horstm, Altengt. Leg. (1878) 4 0 )>ur souuel 
vsede heo non But oyle wi]? hire bred alon. c 2380 Wyclif 
Set. Wks, 1 1 . T37 ‘ Children , han ony so wve! ? ' pzi is, mete 
to make potage, and to medle among polage. 2382 — 2 Sam. 
xiii. 3 That she 33016 to me meet, and make sowil [r.nsow'fful]. 

/?. ^2300 Havelck 1143 , 1 ne haue ney)jer bred ne sowel, 
2382 Wyclif Gen. xxv.34 So breed takun and the sowil of 
potage (Esau) eteanddronkand 3ede forth. 24.. Lai.-Eng. 
Voc. in Wr.-Y'^ulckcr 579 Edulia, soivcJJ. c 1475 Piet, Voc, 
Ibid. 788 Hoc eduliiirn, sowylle. 2562 Turner Herbal it. 
(1568) 169 The fyrste grene leaves are sodden for kichin or 
sowell as other eatable herbes be. 

y. 24.. Lakcl. P. PI. B. fxv.) xvi. 21 (MS. Rawl. Poet. 
38), To haue my fille of )>at fruit [I would] forsake alle other 
soule. ^2425 Eng. Poc. in Wr.-W Dicker 661 Hoc edulliim, 
sowle. c 2440 Alph. Tales sox He had no mor money 
lefle to by hym with soule vnto his bread bod a penj*. 2562 
. Turner Herbal 11. 64 They may be eaten with brede..for 
: soul or kitchyn. Ibid. 66 The most part vse Basil and eate 
I it with oyl & gare sauce for a sowle or kitchen. 2599 T. 
MIoufet] Silhwormes 54 Feede them therewith (no other 
soule they eraue). 2674 Ray N. Co. Words 44 Sool or 
Sowle^ any thing eaten with bread. 2684 Yorks, Dial, 2x3 
(E.D. S.), Here’st Dubler broken, and nowtber sow! nor 
breau. 2775 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Misc. Wks. Introd., 
Whot wofo Times ar’ theese I Pot-baws ar scant, an dear is 
Seawland Cneesel 2847- in dial. glossaries (Pemb., Glamor- 
gan, Derby, Lane., Yks., etc.). 

2. attrib. in t sowl-pennies, -silver, money given 
for the purchase of, or in place of, sowl. 

? 2292 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 492 I tern servientlbus 
domus pro Soulepen’. 1310-2 Ibid. 509 Tribus servieniibus 
eccleste pro eorum souuelp(enys). 2373-4 Ibid. 579 In solu- 
Clone facta Camerario pro soulesilver servieniium suorum. 
2460-2 ibid. 90 Johanni Stele.. .pro suo soulesilver. 25^2-3 
255 Prole metcorn,sowIsiIver,etaliisneccssarns. 1536-7 
/bid. 702 Viginti servientlbus infra abbathiam in diebus 
piscium pro eorum soulsyiver, 

Sowl, obs. or dial, form of Soul sb. and v. 
t Sowl, Obs, rare. Also 5 soul-. [Of ob- 
scure origin. Cf. WFIem. sozvelen, suweleniJDt Bo), 
and Sole z/. 3 , Soll v., Solwe v.'] tram. To make 
foul or dirty ; to soil. Hence f Sowlicg vbl, sb. 
<7x440 Promp. Parv. 466/1 Sowlynge,or soIwynge,..wac/<- 
lacio, a 2450 Langland s P. PI. B. xiv. 2 (MS. Bodl. 814), 
pouj hit [a suit) be soulid and foul y slepe perynne on n j 
Ibid. 23 pat y ne soulid hit wip 513116 or sum ydil speche. 
i'Sowlj Obs.~^ In 6 soul. [f. SowL sb.] 
intr. To form or serve as a relish. 

2589 Warszr Alb. Eng. iv. xx. 85. I haue. .a I>f«e of 
Cheese, as good as tooth may chaw. And bread, and Wild- 
ings souling wel. 

Sowl, V.-'- Now dial. Forms : 7, g sole, S 
sol(l, S-g sowl(e, soul, g soal, s’ool, sool(e, 
zowl, etc. [Of obscure origin. It is doubtful 
how far various dialect uses of soal, soul, sowl, 
etc., represent the same word.] 

L Irons. To pull, seize roughly, etc., by the car 
or ears. In later use esp. of dogs; To seize (a pig; 


the ears. , 

»7 SliAKS. Cor. IV. V. Hec’l go, he “rf 
Porler of Komc Gates by th eares. 
o-sMUtrozs IV. i, Venus w.ll sole mee 

Skinner Eiymol. Ling. Any!., ^ 4 

rarr, vox agro ^ i„ dial, glois- 

;re. (Hence and 0/ Station 

' M. c f! Mor 4 roriz. 

\?r. An /rate fatUr th%;tening to sowle hU refrac 
son * like a dog sowlin'a pig • 



SOWLY. 


SOYA. 
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Lest she should sole my Ears away. 1886 .S’. JK Line, 
Gloss, S.V., I'll sowle your ears well for you. 

Sowld, obs. Sc. var. should Shall v, Sowl- 
dan, obs. f. Soldan.' Sowlde, obs. f. Sold vJ- 
Sowlder, obs. f. Soldek sh, Sowldiour, obs. 
f. Soldier sb, Sowle, obs. f. Sole sb^~ and a.^ 
Soul Sowl Sowltwyche, obs. LSoutage. 
t Sowly, a. Obsr-'^ In 4 sovly. [Cf. SowL 
and SoLwy a.'\ Dirty, foul,- unclean, 

13.. E. E. Al/it. P, B. nil Hov schulde com to his 
kyth hot if bou dene were? Nov ar we sore & synful & 
sovly vch one. 

Sowm, var. of Soum v, Sowm(e, obs. varr. 
Souii sb^- and sbJ^\ obs. Sc. varr. Su3i sb.^ Swisr v. 
Sow-metal, [f- Sow sbX 6. Cf. Sow-iron.] 
Cast iron in sows or large ingots as it comes from 
the blasting- or smelting-fumace. 

1674 Phil, Trans, XVII. 696 They have of late made it 
much belter than heretofore, by melting the Sow-metal over 
again. 1746 Brit, Ma^. 96 Ihe Nucleus Ferri^ Sow.metal 
or liquid Iron.^ zj6i Ann.Ee^. i. 73/2 His new-invented 
method of making malleable iron from pig or sow metal. 
1839 Penny Cycl, XIII. 33/2 The names <RsoW‘ineial and 
f>ig-inetaty which. .signify. .the blocks of iron which are 
formed in the large main channels, and. .the smaller blocks 
which are formed in smaller side channels. 

attrib, 1676 in Jrnl, Friends* Hist, Soe. V. 14 The 
officers took one mare, and his stithy, and sowmcttell poL 
x888 R. Leader in Addy Sheffield Gloss, s.v., The very com- 
monest knives made of it are called sow-metal gudgeons. 

Sowmir, Sc , ; see Soumeu Obs, 

Sown (soun), fpl, a. Also 6-7 sowen. [Pa. 
pple. of Sow 2/.-3 

1. Of seed, etc. ; That has been sown, freq. as 
distinguished from that which has grown of itself, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 68 Garden or sowen Woad, brused, is 
good to be layde upon woundes. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoeing^ 
Husb. xiv. 196 (Dublin ed.), Poor sFate Land, when it has 
borne so%vn St. Foin for six or seven Years,, .produces Three 
Crops of Corn. 1795 Burke Th, on Scarcity Wks. VII. 
408 Neither of the so^vn or natural grass was there. .any 
remainder, 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, t. vu. i. Fires, fevers, 
sown seeds, chemical mixtures. 1872 C. Isnes Lect. Scat. 
Legal Antiq, vi. 242 You will observe that made a late hay 
harvest compare with our sown grass, 
b. With limiting term preceding. 

See also uew*sowit s,v. New adv, 3 a. 

1771 En^cl* Brit, I. 62/2 The early sown pea.se have the 
best chance to produce a crop of corn, and the late sown to 
produce a crop of straw. j8ox Farmers Mag, Apr, 232 
Some of the late sown clover wheats have been attacked by 
the grub. Ibid. Aug. 354 The wheat and rye (Autumn so>vn 
crops) are good every where. 1890 Science*Gossip XXVI. 
267 Our native lark, . . busy upon some newly so wn grass seed. 

2 . Of land : Furnished with seed. Also absol, 
1647 Hexhasi I, Sowne field.s, gesaeyde ackeren, 1670 

Pimus Fodinse Reg. 87 His fenced Parks, Medows, and 
sowen Fields, x8oi FannePs Mag, Jan. 94 The later 
sown fields are only putting forth a braird. Ibid, Apr. 228 
Some of the sown knds were then but half harrowed. 1859 
FitzGerald Omarx^ With me along some Strip of Herbage 
strewn That just divides the desert from the sown. 

Sown, obd. f. Soon adv. and Sound ; obs. Sc, var. 
Sun. Sownage: see Soundage. Sownd, obs. 
f. Sound. Sownday, obs. Sc. var. Sunday, 
Sownde, obs, f. Sand sb.~^ and Sound, Sownder, 
-ir, obs. ff. Sounder; obs.Sc. ff. Sunder. Sowne, 
obs. £ Sound sb. and v. ; obs. Sc. var. Sun sb. 

t Sowne, V. Obs.~° [perh.=j-tw//ff, var. of 
Sound z/.i] intr. (See quot.) 

1607 Cowell Interpreter, Sowne, is a verb neuter, properly 
belonging to the Exchequer, as a word of tbeir art, signifi- 
ing so much, as to be leuiable, or possible to be gathered 
or collected. For example, estreats that sowne not, are 
such as the Shyreeue by his industry cannot get, and estrwts 
that sowne, are such as he can gather, [Hence in Phillips, 
Harris, etc.] 

d* Sowner. Obs.~^ C^PP* sowne Sound 
? One who lies in a swoon, 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xci. (1869) 109 pat oqn 
hatteth Negligence; b^tooj^er is wer^messc and letargie 
pc sownere. 

Sowp (soup)j sbX Sc. and north, dial. Also 
g soup, saup, [a. ON. saitp (cf. Norw. saup 
whey, buttermilk, Xcel. soup), related to supa 
to sup or sip.] A sup, sip ; a small quantity of 
liquor ; a drink. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xl. 27 Off wyne owt of ane chop- 
pyne stowp, They drank twa quartis, sowp and sowp. 1721 
Rajisay Llegy an Patie Birnie vl, After ilk tune he took a 
sowp. 2735 Burks Ear7iest Co' * 5 ' Prayer xxiv, Wi’ sowjjs 
o’ kail and brats o' claise. x 855 M. R. L[ahee) Betty-o -Yep s 
Laughable T. 12 Aw’d a saup o’ tea an toast just afore aw 
seet off. 1873 Stakdikc Echoes fr. Lane. Yale 22 He were 
a regular brick for a sow-p o’ drink. 1877 Fraser Wigtown 
355 Cud ee spare me a wee sowp o’ milk foranunw’cel wean. 

f Sowp, rA-, early Sc. vari.int of Soup sb. 
a 1568 in Bannaiyne MS, (Hunter. Club) 342/14 He.. saw 
the ^\’>’f .. sittand at ane fyTe..Wilh ane fat sowp, as 1 
hard say. 

tSowp, vX Sc. Obs. Forms: 5-0 solp, o 
soCu)p, sowp(e. [Of obscure origin : cf. SOPIT 

To weary, to tire; to become exhausted 


or worn out. • , . , • - 

CX450 Holland Herwtai 957 He ^Ipit, he sorowxt, m 

sighingisscir. 1513 DouclaS xfL xi. 6 Sum deill 

or than walxis dolf this syre, Scand h^ 

sowpe and tjTe, C2s86 My ladyis pulcritnd 32 in Mont- 


gomerie's Poems {S.T.S,) 279 For no salr Nor sorrow can 
1 soup. 

2 . In fa. pple. Sunk in sorrow, sleep, indol- 
ence, etc.; exhausted with trouble, travel, etc. ; 
worn out with fatigue or weariness. 

(a) ei4So Holland 42, 1 herd ane petuoss appele, 
With ane pur mane, Solpit in sorowe. CX500 Kenncdie 
Passion pj Christ 2011 Myhert isnowsowpit in site. 1533 
Bellenoek Livy (S,T.S.) IL7 Icelius, sowpit with hevy 
tens, went amang the pepiL 2^67 Gttde Godlie B, (S.T.S.) 
2i 8 Thay. .hes vs left all sojpit m tocair. 2585 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 49 Then fra thir newis, in sorrows soped haill. 

(b) 15*3 Douglas AEneidv\.\vL 2 Thus quhill the portar 
in ideip sowpit lyis. 2533 Bellekden Livy t. xii. (S.T.S.) I. 
72 pai war solpit at hame in sleuth and Idilnes. Ibid. v. 
XX. II. 217 Nakit bodyis sowpit full of slepe .slane. 

(c) 25x5 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, V. 39 Thair awne hors 
sum wes slane, sum wes bursyn, sum crukkit, sum soppit. 
2533 Bellekden Livyx.nx. (S.T.S.) I. 22 Becaus he was 
sowpit with lang travel, be lay doun in ane..plentuus gerss. 

Sowp, v.- Obs, exc. dial. [app. related to 
Sowp sb,^"} irans. To soak or saturate. Hence 
Sowping ppl. a., drenching, soaking. 

2513 Douglas /Eneid vii. Prol. 35 The soill ysowpit into 
wattir wak. 1807 J. %tkgg Poems 29 Fast the patt’ring 
hail was fa’ing. And the sowping rain as thick. 2855 [Robin- 
son] Whitby Gloss. s.v., They got fairly sowp’d through. 

Sowp(e, obs. ff. Sup andz/.^ Sowper^ obs. 
f. Supper. Sowpewaile, var. Suppowal Obs. 

Sow-pig. [f. Sow sb.^ 8 c.] A young female 
pig, esp. one which has been spayed ; a sow. 

1548 Elyot, Scrfula,,.o. Httell sow pigge. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 82 One bore pig and sow pig, that sucketh 
before. 1611 Cotgr., Cochonniere, a Sow; or Sow-pigge, 
1628 Ford Lover*s Mel, i. ii. There is within a mile or two, 
a Sow-pig Hath suckt a Brach, and now hunts the Deere 
..Aswell as any Hound in Cyprus. <2x722 Lisle Husb. 
(1752) 289 A sow-pig will cat well at a month old, but a boar- 
pig at that age will eat strong. 2760 Phil, Trans, LI I. ^6 
The four.. soldiers touching with their swords.. a sow-pig, 
held by an herald. 1838 James Robber v\. With a cut in 
his neck, which has made him bleed like an old sow-pig. 
2883 W. G. Black Folk Med, xii. 198 There the sow-pigs 
were reared. 

Sowpil, -le, obs. Sc. var. Supple a. and v, 
Sowpowayle, var. Suppowal Obs. Sowr, obs. 
f. Sour. 

f Sowr, V, Cant. Obs.~'^ (See quot.) 

272s Nesu Cant. Diet,, Sowr, to beat violently. 

Sowre, obs. f. Soar, Sore sb., Sour. Sows©, 
obs. f. SoucE sb, Sowser, obs. f. Saucer sb. 
f Sow-stang, var. of Sastange. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sow, a large Tub with two 
Ears, carry'd on Mens Shoulders by a Pole or long Stick, 
call’d a Sow-Stang. 

Sowter, obs. form of Souteb. 

Sowth, sb, Obsr~^ [a. ON. sautS-r (Icel, 
satidttr, Norw. sand, sau\ MSw. sddh, sod, Sw. 
dial, sau, so)."] A sheep. 

CX200 Ormin 25565 Crist. .draf hemm alle samenn ut, Sc 
nowwt Sc sowwh^s alle. 

Sowtb. (souk), V, Sc. Also 8 soutli, 9 sooth. 
[Alteration of SowFF irans. - SoWFF v. 

? 2784 Burns in Wks. (Globe) 298 To * south the tune as 
our Scotch phrase is, over and over, is the readiest way to 
catch the inspiration. 2785 — Ep. Davie iv. On braes when 
we please then, We’ll sit and sowth a tune. 2843 Whistle 
Binkie Ser. v. 48 Aye whoo ye, whoo, wboo ye, soivlh’d 
Whistlin’ Tam. 

Sowth, obs. pa, pple, of Seek v. Sowthe- 
lase t see soulh-Iace, South- Sowther, obs. 
f. Solder sb. and v. 

Sow-thistle (sauiki's’l). Also sowthistle, 
sow thistle. Forms : (see Sow sbX and Thistle 
sb.). [Early ME. su^episiel, perh. an alteration of 
the earlier pupistelis^Q Thow-thistle), but 
cf. also OHG. sildisiel, MLG. sudisUl, sbgedistel, 
G. sazidislel, as the name of various plants, Down 
to the I7th.c. usually written as one word.] 

L One or other of the species of Sonchus\ a 
plant belonging to this genus, esp. .S’, o/eraceus 
and S. asper, common European weeds charac- 
terized by their sharply-toothed thistle-like leaves 
and milky juice. 

a 2250 MS. Bodley 130 If. 37 b, Cardttn, sugej^ilhstel. I 
/ZX387 Sinon. Barthol. (.Anecd. Oxon.) 37 Rostrum por- 
cinum, sowelbistcl. 24.. Medical MS. in AngliayAVi, 

84 Take be sow-tby’still & late hym selh>*n in whyt wyn. 
C2450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 89 Labrum uer,€ris,.. 
sough ibistil. <^1475 MS. Bodley 336 If. 26 b, Labrum 
veneris, sowihestell, when y* [stalk ?J is broke he droppes 
mylke. And he beris ^owlo flourc. 2539 Elyot Cast. 
HeWu (2541) 28 b, I suppose that Soulbislel and Dent- [ 
delyon, be of like qualities [to cichoiyj- *577 B. Googe j 
Heresbach's Husb. x. (1586) 44 The other that be Sommer 
Weedes, as Sowthystcll, and all other Tbysiels. 2639 O. 
WoooAlph. Bk. Secrets 70 Sorrell, Succory, Dandelion, and 
Sowthistle. 2653 Blithe Eng. Itnprcrver Irnpr. no When 
any of these Rich Lands shall. .Over-grow with Weeds, 
Nettles, Hemlock.s Sow/lVistles. &c. rxyxiPETiVERCrffs^^. 
phyl viiL Ixxx, A Sowthistle wiih purple Flowers. 1770 G. 
White Selbome xxxviii. Milky plants, such as lettuces, 
dandelions, sow-thisilcs, are its favourite dish- 2845-50 
Mrs. L1SCOL.V LecU Bot, 208 This is very observable in ! 
the sowthistle, Sonchus arvensis. 2855 Delaj.ier Kitchen | 
Garden (1862) xo6 Even although we may be inclined to . 
refuse ^e sowthistle fas a salad-plant]. , , ! 

fig. 1644 MiLTo:f£<f«r. (2738) 236 Ye have now to hale ( 
and drag our choicest and iii^efallest wits to that asmme . 


feast of sowthistles and brambles, which is commonly tet 
before them. " 

attrib.andComb, i7SlChambcrs' Cycl.Sni>^\.^\.Thisile * 
Thepurple-flowcred field-Cirsium, with.. sow-thistle leaves' 
Ibid,, The.,sow.lhistk-leaved field-Cirsium. 

b. Applied to species of the allied genera Lac- 
itica and Prenanthes. ? Obs. 

1 ^ *337 Sinon, Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 27 LacUicella, . 

I sowethislel. 1760J. 'L^^Inirod. App. 327 Sow Thistle 

I Prenanthes, ’ 

I 2 . With distinguishing or descriptive terms, as 
; blue, common, corn, marsh, prickly (etc.) sow- 
\ thistle-, broad-, round-, spiny-leaved, blue-, small-, 
white-flowered sow-thistle (see quols.). 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 674 Sonchus 
canadensis. *BIue Sowthistle. 1597 Gerarde Herbal il 
xxxi. 231 Sonchus fore cseruleo. *Blewfiowred Sowthistle. 
Ibid. 230 Sondius Ixuis laii/olius. *Broad leafed Sow- 
thistle. 2753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Sonchus, The*com. 
mon sowthistle is,. recommended.. as a refrigeranL 2842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 240/2 The most common species is the 
Sonchus oleraceus, the common sow-thistle. 2796 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 674 Sonchus arvensis, *(^n, 
or Tree Sowthistle, 2855 Miss Pratt Flower, Plants HI. 
200 Corn Sow-thistle, Milk-thistle. 2771 Encycl. Brit. III. 
617/2 The [sonchus] palustris, or *marsh sow-thistle. 18^ 
Sciettce-Gossip XXV. 45/2, I found the marsh sow-thistle 
growing abundantly in this district. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
II. xxxi. 22g Sonchus asper, ’’Prickly Sowthistle. z’jzfFam, 
Diet., Sow-Thistle,.. rPXrrX. of which there are two sorts, 
viz, the Hare’s-'l’histle and prickly Sow-'I'histle. 2846-50 
A. Wood Class-hk, Bot. 363 Sonchus asper, ’’Rough Sow 
Thistle, c 17x0 Petiver Cat. Ray's Eng. Herbal Tab. xiv, 
*Round leav’d Sowthistle. 2853 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. II. 

34 The*Small-flowered Sow-Thistle {Sonchus Floridanus). 
2597 Gerarde Herbal 229 Hares lettuce or ’’smooth Sow- 
thistle. 2725 Fam. Z?/c/,s.v., Thesmooth Sow-Thistlehas 
the same Properties as the other, 2758 Phil. Trans. L. 513 
Smooth or unprickly Sowthistle, Hares Lettuce. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal ii. xxxi. 231 Sonchus floreniueo. ’’Snowe 
whiteSowthistle. 2847 Darlington Weeds (iZ6o) 206 
The *Spiny-leaved Sow-thistle {S. asper). 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii. xxxi. 231 Sonchus arborescens. *Tree .Sowthistle. 
2766 Museum Rust. VI. 444 Tree Sowthistle [.S’. an>ensis]. 

T he root is very creeping, full of milk, and with difiiculty 
eradicated. 2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. xxxi 230 Sonchus 
Isuis fore albo. *White flowred Sowthistle. Ibid. 232 
Sonchus syluaticus. ’’Wood Sowthistle. 

b. Downy, Tangier sow-thistle (see qnots,)* 

2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, App. 327 Tangier Sow Thistle, 
Scorzonera. Ibid. 329 Downy Sow T’histle, Andryala. 

Sowtlase, var. south-lace, see South- 
Sowtwell: see Soutage (quot, 1591). 

Soy^ (soi). Also 7 souy. [a. Japanese soy 
(also shoy), colloquial form of shb-yu or siyau-yu, 
ad, Chinese shi-yu, shi-yait, etc., f, shi salted 
beans, or the like, used as condiments ^yu oil. The 
Japanese form is also the source of Malay soi, 
Du. soya, sojai\ 

1 . A sauce prepared chiefly in Japan, China, and 
India, from the beans of Soja hispicla {JXolichos 
so/a), and eaten with fish, etc, 

A full account of the method of preparation is given by 
Ure Diet. Arts (1839) ** 58 - 

2696 J. OvmcTON Yoy. Sitratt 397 Souy the choicest of 
all Sawces. 2699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. i. 28, I have 
been told that Soy is made partly with a fishy Composition 
tbo’a Gentleman. .told me that it was made only with 
Wheal, and a Sort of Beans mixt with^ Water and Salt. 
2747-96 Mrs. Glasse Cookery x. 174 Dish them up with 
plain butter and soy. 1779 Encycl. Bnt. (ed. 2) I V. 2511/2 
This legumen.. serves for the preparation of..apicklc cele- 
brated among them [sc. the Japanese] under the name of 
sooju or soy. 28x7 Byron BeppovH, From travellers accus- 
tom’d from a boy T’o eat their salmon, at the leai.t, with 
soy, 1853 Blackw. Mag. March 280 She put soy instead 
of sherry into the soda water compound she was mixing. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 11. (1872) loi A sauce or 
catsup, as thick as treacle and of a clear black colour, called 
Soy, which is much esteemed. 

2 . Bot. The soy-bean, Soja hispida. 

xB8o Bessey Botany 532 Many more species [of food- 
plants] are now cultivated in India, such as Chowlce, Black 
Grain, Soy, ..etc. 2884 tr. De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated 
PI. 330 Soy is also grown in the Malay Archipelago. 

3. attrib., as soy biscuit, flour, -sauce-, soy- 
bean, = sense 2, 

1802 Pinkerton Mod. Geogr. II. 270 The ginger, the sov 
bean,,. arc cultivated here [sc. in Japan]. xSiSXoDDftransl. 
Thunberg), Sey-sarice is prepared from soy-beans {dolUhoS 
soja) and salt, mixed with barley or wheat. 1882 Garden 
29 July 93/2 Soy Beans. .vary considerably in sue, shap^ 
and colour. Allbutt’s Syst. Med. III. 225 ’Soy ’flour., 
contains about 24 iwrcent.(ofcarbo-hydraie>J,..whilesome 
soy biscuits, .contain twice as much. 

tSoy^. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F- soy (F. 
soie) silk.] Silken soy, silk. 

2776 Gilderoy in Herd Sc. Songs 1 . 73 His stockings were 
of silken soy, \Vi’ garters hanging down. 1783 J. .MaVKE 
Glasgow JO Ev’n little maids, .clip, wi’eare, the silitensoy 
For Ladies’ brav/s. 

Soya (soi’a). Also 7 saio, 9 sooja, soja. [2. 

Du. soya, soja-. see Soy 5 .] e=SoYi 1, 2. 

In recent u'^e also attrib., as soya-bean, -oil, -plant. 

2679 J. Locke yrmt. in Ld. King Life (1830) 1.245 Mango 
and saio are two sorts of sauces brought from the East 
Indies. 1771 J. R. Forster tr. Osbeck's Yoy. 1 . 253 The Japan 
Soya is belter and dearer than the Chinese. 2842 Penny 
Cycl. XXII. 194/1 The Japanese., likewise prepare with 
them (seeds of Soj’a hispida) the sauce termed Sooja, 
has been corrupted into Soy. 2866 Treas. Bot. 537/* 

Sooja of the Japanese, G[iycine) Soja, the only erect spea« 
of the genus, a dw'arf annual hairy plant. 
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Soygear, obs. f. SomrEB s6. Soygne, var. of 
SoiGN s6. Soygneusly, -ously, varr. SoiGs- 
oosLT adv. Obs. Soyite, Soyittoiir, obs. Sc. 
varr. Suit sb., SoiTOK. Soyle, obs. var. Sole 
z>.- ; obs. f. Soil(e. Soyne, var. of Soign sb. ; 
obs. Sc. f. Soos cifo. Soyny, var. of SoIG^• sb. 
and V. Soyt(e, obs. Sc. varr. Son sb. Soytour, 
obs. Sc. var. Suitob. 

Soz- (sfiJz), Sozo- (soa-za), combining forms 
from Gr. aui^ttv, employed in a few recent terms, 
esp. names given to substances having an anti- 
septic or preservative character, as sozab, sozin, 
sozol-, sozogen (hence -gaietic), -iodol, -iodolate, etc. 

Sozzle (^‘z’l)! sb. dial, and U.S. Also sawzle, 
s.orzle. [Cf. Soss 

1 . dial. A sloppy spoon-meat or medicine. 

1823 E. Moor Sttffolk U'ords 330 .yaav/rr, slops or drinks, 
given injudiciously to sick persons.- 1892 in Eng. Died. 
Did. S.V. SossU. How can she be well? She is always 
taking one sorzle or other. 

2 . U.S. A slattern; a state of sluttish confusion 
or disorder. 

1854 H. H. RtLEY PtiddUfefrd 119 (Thorntonl, Mrs. Bird, 
who was a great sozzle about home. 1867 Mrs. Whitney 
A. ColdiJewaiU vii, The woman who. .bad always hated., 
anything like what she called a ‘sozzle*. 

Sozzle (8p'z’l)j 11. dial, and U.S. Ako sosseL 
[Cf. Soss it.i] 

1 . Irons. To mix or mingle in a sloppy manner. 
1836 W. Cooper Susseec Gloss. 31 SossIe...\.o make a slop. 

i8y6 Robinson IV/tilby Gloss. 180/2 Sozzled vp. mingled as 
mince meats in a mess. 

2 . U.S. a. To splash ; to wash by splashing. 

1845 S. Judd Margaret I. ii, hlargaret..sat down and 

sozzled her feet in the foam. 1892 Cent. Mag. Apr. 914 
Preparatory' to sozzling his face at the sink, 
b. (See quot.) Also intr. 

1B48 Bartlett Asner. 321 To Sozzle. to loll; to 
lounge: to go lazily or sluttishly about the house.. .‘ This 
woman socles up her work.’ 1878 Rose T. Cooke Happy 
Dodd Kxxiil (Thornton), A great lazy sozzlin’ girh 
• Spa (spa, spg), sb. Also 6, 8 Spau, 6-9 Spaw, 

7 Spawe, [A place-name (see sense i).} 

L "With capital. The name of a watering-place 
in the province of Liege, Belgium, celebrated for 
the curative properties of its mineral springs. *hln 
early use tlu Spa, 

1565 in Burgoa Life Gres/utm (1839^ IL 93 And now do I 
the more feare the danger of this Vriater, for that I have 
now lost the comodity..of going to the Spa for this yere. 
S590 Spcxser F.p. l xL 30 Both Silo this, and Iordan did 
excell, And thTnglish Bath, and eke the german Spau. 
16x9 in £n^, < 5 - Gertn. (Camden) 200 For my health to goe 
drinke the waters of the Spaw for the few dayes yet rem^'n- 
ing of their season. 1663 Vemey Mem, (1907) II. 243 The 
first insL we arrived att the nasty Spaw, and have now 
began to drinke the horid sulfer watter. cx^z% Arbuthkot 
in Svfi/t's Lett. (1766) II. 31, I have of late sent several 
patients in that case co^ iht Spa, to drink there of the 
Geronster water, which will not jmrry from the spoL 1733 
CooTE /bid. (1768) IV, 59 A walking.stick, the manufacture 
of Spa, where she had it made for you. 1780 J. Ada&is /KAr. 
(1854) IX. 500, I have received your favour, written after 
your return from Spa. 1833 Cyct. Pract. Med. IV. 475/2 
The Geronstere is the most celebrated fountain at Spa after 
the Pouhon. 

b. In generalized sense. 

t6io Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady in. 1, He has yet past 
cure of Physick, spaw, or any diet, a primitive pox in his 
bones. 

2 . A medicinal or mineral spring or well, 

1626 E. Deane Eng. S^aiv^Fountain 9 Doctor Timothy 
Bright, .first gave the name of the English Spaw vnto this 
Fountaine about thirty yeares since, or more. 1652 French 
Yorksh. spaw vii. 67 For the better understanding of the 
nature of this Spaw, I made dxvex» experiments thereof. 
1727 W. Mather Yng. Mans Comp. 390 The abundance 
of Medicinal-Waters. particularly those of the Spaws in 
Yorkshire. 1778 W. Pryce Mvieralog. Comub. 8 The 
migration and egress of Metals and Minerals, is obvious 
enough in the investigation of Mineral Spaws or Springs. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 234 Sulphureous 
W’aters, such as the Lucan and Harrowgate Spas. 1901 
Besant Lady of Lynn ri, The tov.Tj found itself the pos- 
sessor of a Spa — and such a Spa ! 

3 . A town, locality, or resort possessing a mineral 
spring or springs ; a watering-place of this kind. 

Z777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. h ii, Even the boors of this 
northern spa have learned the respect due to a title. 1807 
J. Beresforo Miseries /lum.^ Life xiv. 33 The inland Spa 
IS not a jot behind the Fishing-town in the article of tor- 
tures. 1856 ilERiVALE AVw;. xl. (1865) V. 17 Baiae, 

the most fashionable of the Roman spas, presented another 
and moru lively spectacle. 1879 T. H. S. 'E;s,zott England 
1 . 175 Bath.. continues., to hold its own as one of the great 
inland spas of the kingdom. 

4 u attrib. and Comb., as spa-diet^ -drinker, -foun- 
tain, -house, etc. See also SPA-tvATEU. 

2626 E. Deane Eng. Spaw-Fountain 26 llie most proper 
season to vndertake this our English *Spaw dyet. 1652 
French Yorksh. Spaw 100 Of the Dyet to be observed by 
■‘Spaw-drinkers. xCr^ E. Deane [.titte\ Spadacrene Anglica, 
or. The English *Spaw.Fovntaipe. 1630 Hakewill ApoL 

(ed. 2) Z 2, Whomay perhaps with more benefit, .pertake of 
this our English Spaw.fountaine. 2812 Bicia^nd in Beaut. 
Eng. ^ Wales XVI. 355 The *spaw-house is situated on the 
f«a-shore. ' 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) II. 137 On 
the west side of said ridge we found *spa springs. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 330 The good efiecis produce \ 
by *£pa treatment. 1652 French Yorksh, Spaw 65 The j 


*Spaw.well near Knares-borow. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 
s) S.V. Scarborough, The Spaw-well, as it is improperly 
ailed, is a spring a quarter of a mile S. of the town. 18x5 
xxrix, At the spaw-well below the ciaig at 
Gilsland. 2652 French Yorksh. Spaw ix. 83 Giving them 
such directions for the drinking the waters as the very 
*Spa\v.women themselves laugh at. 

Hence Spa (also spaa), v. a. tranr. To subject 
to spa-treatment b. intr. To frequent or visit a 
spa or spas. 

1832 in MedwIn.?4H^/.fr2M Wales(iS^4) II. 2S0 Here lam, 
after being ‘ s/^d * for a week at Cheltenham- 1847 W. E. 
Forster in Reid Lift (1888) I. 206, I have been spaaing in 
this distinguished company now for three days. 1 joined 
them at i^latlock on Fnday morning. 

Spa, obs. form of Spae. 

i" Spaad. Min, Ohs. Also 6-7 spawdfe, 7 
8paud. [ad. obs. G. sfad, sfade, varr. of spat 
Spate I.] A variety of talc, gypsum, or spar, or 
a powder prepared from one or other of these, 
mainly used to form moulds for casting metal 
objects. 

*594 Pi-AT yeweUho . iv, 44, 1 haue scene oftentimes many 
good patterncs of mettall, cast off very sharpely in spawde 
alone, but.. you must sprincle the spawd with some mois- 
ture. 2652 French Distill, v. 172 He that casts them [sc. 
antimony cups] must be skilfull in making his spawde. 
2685 Plot Stajfordsk. 154 (A sand) is sent for by Artists 
living at a great distance, and used by tbem zn a spaud to 
cast Metalls with, a 1728 Woodward Fossils 14 English 
Talc, of which the coarser Sort iscallM Plaister, or Parget, 
the finer, Spaad, (or) Earth-Flax. 2738 Chas!bep.s CycL 
S.V., The various kinds of spaad are found pretty frequently 
in England and Germany;. .they arc all soft, and easily 
pulvemed. 

Space (sp/is), Also 5 sspace, 5-6 spase ; 
Sc. 5 spas, 6 spais, spaice, space, 7 speace. 
[ad. OF. espace {aspace, tspasse, s/aze, etc., F. 
espace, - Prov. espaci, espazi, Pg. espafo,Sp. espacio. 
It. spazio'),2.^, iL.spatiutn (med.L. also spacittm)i\ 
L Denoting time or duration. 

L Without article: Lapse or extent of time be- 
tween two definite points, events, etc. Chiefly 
with adjs., as little, long, short, small, 
a. 2300 Cursor M. 6980 pair faith lasted Htiel space. 1338 
R. Brukne Chron. (1810) 213 Grace God gaf him here, f>is 
lond to kepe long space. 2375 Barbour Bruce xs. 9 And 
quhen he herd.. at sic space he had Till pun*ay hym, he 
ves tycht glad c 1450 Holland Howlat 34 All thar names 
to nevj'n..war prolixt and lang, and lenthing of space;. 
2471 Ripley Cotnp. Alch, i. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 130 A yere 
we take or more for our respyie : For in lesse space our 
C^xe wyll not be made, c 2549 Registr, Aherdon, (Mait- 
land) IL 307 With intcxvalc and space necessare of |?e law 
vsit, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. x8 They become whole 
and frolicke, in small space. 1700 Dryoen Sigismunda 
Guiscardo 27 To her Father's Court in little space Restored 
anew. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 242 Tlie turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space. 18x2 Cary Dante, Parad. xxiiL 
x6 Short space ensued; I was not held. .Long in expect- 
ance. 2835 T. Mitchell Acham. ofAristoph. 278 A ten 
years* truce, in short, was.. little more than space allowed 
for making new preparations for war. 2872 Rossetti 
Poems, Stajf ^ Scrip xxx, O changed in little space 1..0 
pale that was so red ! 

*f* b. Delay, deferment. Obs. rare. 

C1385 Chaucer L.G, W, 440 Prol., (IJ al for-^eue with 
oute lengere space. 2540-54 Ceoke sy Ps. (Percy Soc.) 19 
Without abode or space Bowe downe thyne cars, 
c. In Space, after a time or while. Obs. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 2811 Tyll ]jai comyn of the cost of 
Caucleda in spase. 2474 Caxton Chesse iii. viiL (1883) 14B 
In sjiace and succession of tjune he departed to them alle 
his goodes temporell. 2526 (W. dc W. 1531)114 
Take muddy water.. & set it alone,. .&inspace it wyll waxe 
clere. s^S-asss 2 fscc Grace jA 15). <22591 H. Smith 
Serm. (1666) 1 . 22 In space cometh grace. 

fZ. Time, leisure, or opportunity for doing 
something. Chiefly in to Itarve (or^z>r) space. Obs. 

a. Const, to (usually with inf.) or of. 

23.. Guy Warw. (1891) p-ssfi Berard on he belme be smot : 
To stood hadde he no space. ^2325 Body^- Soul in Map's 
Poems (Camden Soa) 346 Al Ihesu, that us alle ha«;t 
wrou3t,..Of amendement 5ef us space. 1362 Lanci- P. 
PL A. ni. 264 penne momede Mcedc, and menede hire to 
]7e kjTig To haue space to speken, spede 51! heo mihte. 
2445 tr. Claudian in Anglia XXVIII. 277 The doome of 
heven also yiveih space to manuj'S favour in the. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 2156/1 Thenne she prayed.. that she 
myght haue space to praye. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. 
Dunbar To eit ihyflcsch the doggls sal! haue na space, 
2565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Spatium, They had t>Tne 
or space to take aduisement. a 2637 B. Jonson Queen tp 
Huntress, Give unto the fijing hart Space to breathe how 
short soever. 2675 R. Bukthocge Causa Dei 102 That | 
very space to Repent. .but confirraeih and emboldens the • 
stubborn and wicked, 

b. Without const. 

2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 86 He may, tille he has 
space, gif it withouten synnes. 2390 Gower Conf.\\. 256 
Tfaogh thei hadden litel space, Yit thei acorden in that 
place, c 243a How the Good Wijfia Babees Bk. (i 865 ) 42 
To compelle a dede to be doon & here be no space. It is 
but tyiannye. C2Sxo More Pirns WTci 26 Happlytbou 
shouldest not Hue an bonre more Thy sinne to dense, and 
though thou hadst space. Yet paradoenture shouldst thou 
Jacke the grace- 2581 H. Waltole in Allen Martyrdom 
CampicJi (190S) 46 God graunt they may amend the s^e 
while here they have the space, xfcx Suaks. Alts W . iv. 

L 98 Come on, thou art granted space. 

c. Coupled with other sbs. denoting time, 
ability, etc. ; esp. in time and space, space and 

(a) a 2300 Assu/np. Virg. 272 pat pu-.^cf hem bo>e wille ^ 


Mdspace.Hemtoamendyerhybeoded. 2303 R. Brunne 
Handl^ynnewsxys, Y kanke]je..pat hast lent mev-wtand 
pys >;n Englys for to drawe. a 2^ Roland^ V. 127 
He hison^t ihesu. .To sende him mijt & space, For to wite 
pe sope pere. ^2386 Chaucer Parson's Frol, 64 For to 
yeuehjTU space and audience. ci^soGodstow Reg. 18 , 1 cry 
vn-io 50W.., l*hat gete to us repentaunce and space. 
c 14B0 Childe of Bristowe in Hazl- E. P. P. 121 And y 
sbal Iaboure..to bring your soule in better way, yf y have 
bf and space. ^2550 Rolland Cr/. Venus \\\. 153 Thow 
sail notaill, and I half life and space. 

{i>) CX3S5 Chaucer /' n?/. 35 Whillhauetymeand space. 
C1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) i. xvL 14 He had space 
and suffysaunt leyser ynow for to haue enstablysshed pro- 
curatours. 1484 Qaxtou Fables of AHcnceiyXfWhzviTxzlh^ 
poure man was before the Juge, he <femaunded terrae and 
space for to answere. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xv, 32 Ask- 
ing wald half.. Convenient tjTne, lasar, and space. I2821 
Scott Kenihv xxxii, ‘ By my faith, time and space fitting, 
this were a good tale to tell,* said Leicester.) 

3 . ^Vith the {that, etc.) : a. The amount or ex- 
tent of time comprised or contained in a specified 
period. Const, of, or with preceding genitive. 

(<r) C1340 Hampole Pr. Cemsc. 2922 pe space of alle ane 
hale j'here. 1340-70 Alex. < 5 * Distd, 885 pe space of hure 
liuus. <2_x425_tr. Ardeme's Treat, Fistula, etc. 91 late it 
stande stille without mouyngby pe space ofa' pater noster'. 
2484 Caxton Fables of Alfonu i, (He] festyed hym by the 
space of xiiij dayes- 1525 Set. Cases Star Ckatnb. (Selden) 
IL 98 He bought the space ofxx** yere Ime. .and Relailled 
the same. 2578 Lvte Dodeens 28 The leaves. .dronken in 
wine by the space of seven dayes healeth the Jaundes. 1604 
E. G[bimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iil xriL 174 In 
the water whereof, you cannot indnre to bold your hand, the 
space of an Ave Maria. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 99 
For the space of many generations it hath been a shop of 
Arts and Artists. 2726 Sutft Gulliver ni. iiL 197 The 
former revolves in the space of ten hours. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone Z.§344 In the space of a tide, the s^t water has 
not time to.. return. 2832 Brewster Hat. Magic xiL 311 
In the space of twenty minutes the eggs were roasted quite 
hard. 2837 P. Yceviw. Bat. Lex. izZ He found that sprigs 
..became quite dead in the space of a day. 

{&) c 2386 Chaucer Man of Laiu's T. 916 Duiyng the 
metes space. The child stood lokyng in the kynges face. 
c 2450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) ^617 Before many 5ere space. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poetus xxiii. 26 Thow seis thir wrechis 
sett. . To gaddir gndis in all thair lyvis space. 2576 Flem- 
ing Panopl. Episi. 27 Who in seuen dayes space lost two 
soanes. 1625 m Foster Ettg. Factories India IIL 
joi ^\^thin an bowers space shee was burnt to the water. 
<21648 Ltx Herbert Hen. VIII (16831 45 He bad but a 
Winter’s Space ; for the War was to begin the next Spring. 
2820 Keats St. Agnes x>*ti, In a moment’s spacer 2825 
Scott Betrothed xxxi, There was more than three hours' 
space to the time of rendezvous. 

b. The amount of lime already specified or in- 
dicated, or otherwise determined. 

2338 R- Brunne ChroTt. (1810) ^05 Bituex prime & none 
alle voide was pe place, pe bataile^^^m & done alle with- 
in pat space. 2382 Wyclip Bed. iti. 2 Alle thingus ban 
time, and in therspacespassenalle thingus vnder the sunne; 
C2430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 242 Al the space 
the masse was seyeng. 2545 Reg. Privy^ Council Scot. 1 . 26 
For payment of the saidis horsemen during the said space. 
2^6 A, Day Eng. Secretary xi. (1625) 27, I thought..! 
might in this space haue found a season conuenient ^ z 683 
'idoiziE. Armoury XU. 221 Their (rc. Jews) Custome Is be- 
fore Marriage to be contracted and after some space to^ 
Married- 17x2 W. Fleetwood Four Serm. Pref. p. riix, 
That precious Life, had it pleased God to have prolonged 
it to the usual Space. 2737 Gentl. Mag. VII. ^0/2 The 
Expence of the Fleet within the same Space, exceeded 
270,000/. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxiv. In less than the 
space we have mentioned, the Count.. came back to the 
verge of the forest. 1B52 I^ncf. Cold. Leg. iL Poems (1910) 
467 Forty years .. Have I been Prior.., But for that space 
Never have 1 beheld thy face I 

Tc. Jn the mean space, meantime, meanwhile. 

Obs. (Cf. a .2 2.) 

2538 Elyot, Interim, in the mean space or time, in the 
mean season. 2^5 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. i. 
XX. 26 In ibemeanspace..we went tosee the lowne. 16x2 
Shelton Quiz, l l vi. In the mean Space, Gossip, you may 
keep tbem at your House, a 2656 Ussher Ann. sii. (165SJ 
815 In the mean space Piso went about in vain, to assaile 
the Navy. 2760-72 H. Brooke Foolof Qttal. (1809) IV. 70 
God was plea.-'cd, in the mean space, to cut off all debate. 

ellipt, 2600-6 [see Me*.n a.~ 2). 1637 Hey wood Pleas. 

Dial. LWks. 2874 VI. 99 Meane space, What did iheppsen- 
gers? 267s Hobbes Odyssey x. ^37 Mean space Circe a 
Ram and black Ewe there had ty d- 

4 . ^Yilh a and pi. : A period or interval of time. 
When used without adj. usually implying a period of short 
duration. , 

23.. CoerdeL.Cmz Withinne a lytyl spacc..The caste! 
become on a fyr al. e 2374 Chaucer 7 roylns x. 505 •Hut 
whan he had a space left frome bis care. Thus lo hymsiLT 
full ofle he ganne complaine. c 1400 Destr. Troy 20131 A 
space for his spilt men spedcly to graue. ^^2450 Holland 
Howlat 212 To schape me a seband bird in a schorl s wcc. 
CX475 Rauf Coityar 334 He kncilllt doun in the place- 
Thankand God ane greit space. 2526 1 jkdale Acts xv. ^ 
.\fter they hadde taryed there a ccriayne space. 15M 
Grafton C/iri7N. II. 259 He 2nd hisdefc-nded tbe^lea.. 
a Ions space. 1633 yzrz^yMm. (1907) I. 77. 
afflicted you tvith many sad ezosSM withtn a snort spac.. 
1697 Dryoen y/rg. Gtzrg. iii. lake DdigMCe 5 ! 
th? Ourser’s Race: la early Chmee: Md for a Ioa„er 
Space. Z719 :n S. Perry Hist. C/- 1 . 

219 Fora considerable space no one 

^ iBcx'MKS-STOwx Uncle Tom's 
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of time only ; but^if you consider broader spaces, such as a 
lifetime, then the incompatibility is not so marked. 

b. With ^ (Freq. a space of time,') 

c 134® HAMPOLE^^n Consc, 436 per )?re partes er pre spaces 
talde Of he lyf of ilk man, ^2386 Chavczr ChrM's T, 47, 
I dar the better ask of yow a space Of audience, c 1500 
Mclusine 335 Nerbonne where he rested hym a lytel space 
of tyme, Cooper Thesanms s.v. Intercapcdo^ After 
a space of time. 1602 Patericke tr. Gentiltet's Disc, 
90 In this contestation., remained their affaires by a long 
and great space of yeares. 16^7 Sparrow Bk. Co7n. Prayer 
(i66i) 244 A good space of time to do it in. 1708 Swift 
Proc. Bickersiaff 1755 II. i. 166 After a competent 
space of staring at me. 18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, x, The in- 
tervention of an unusual space of sobriety. 1831 — Cast. 
Dan^, ix, An intermediate space of punishment. 1880 
Sayce Introd, ScL Laug-, I. 230 The number of the vibra- 
tions in any given space of time. 

c. In the advb. phr. (Jbr) a space. 

{a) e 1440 York Myst, xiv. 97 A starne to be schynyng a 
space. 15x5 Barciav Egloges iii. (1570) B vj/2 Els must 
he rise and walke him selfe a space, a 1548 Hall Chron.^ 
Hen, I^///,238 b, She with all tneLadyes entered the tentes, 
and there warmed them a space. 2667 Milton P, L. ii. 717 
HovVing a space, till Winds the signal blow. 1720 Pope 
Jltad 389 Yet a space I stay, Then swift pursue thee 
on the darksome way. 18x4 Scott Lord 0/ Isles v. xxxiii, He 
paused a space, his brow he crossed. 1883 LottgmaiCs Mag, 
July 270 Knights !. .leave him lying here a space. 

0 ) 1575 Mirr. Mag.^ Q. Cordila xxv, If I departed for a 
space withalL ? 1690 T. Watson in Spurgeon Treas, Dav, 
Ps. cxxx vii. I The other leaves . . for a space hang down their 
heads. 28x8 Keats Lett, Wks, 1889 III. 242 , 1 have had 
one or two intimations of your going to Hampstead for a 
space. 2877 ‘ H. A. Page * De Quincy I, ii. 26 Meantime 
deep peace fell for a space on the family. 

•f d. A period of delay. Obs,~“^ 

2430-40 Lvdc. Bochas i. ii, (1554) 56 They departed made 
no lengar spaces, ..And gan to chose them new dwcllyng 
places. 

t e. A spell of writing or narration. Ohsr^ 
c 2440 ipomydon 528 Of chyld Ipomydon here is a space. 
II. Denoting area or extension. 

’^Without article^ in generalized sense. 

5- Linear distance; interval between two or 
more points or objects. 

Freq. with more or less suggestion of sense 6. 

1390 Gower Co)i/,\\\, 107 Astronomic., makth a man have 
knowlechinge Of Sterres..And what betwen hem is of 
space. 1534 More Com/, agsi, Trib, 1. (1533) ^ U* Neyther 
one fyngcr breadth of space, nor one minute of tyme from 
you. 2565 Cooper 7 'hesaunts s.v. Spaiiutn,Aegitali spaiio 
distare^ to be like space asunder. x6o6 Shaks. Ant, ^ Cl. 
It. iii. 23 Therefore Make space enough betweene you. 1667 
^iiLTON P^ L, VI. 204 'Twixt Host and Host but narrow 
space was left, A dreadful interval. 2690 Locke Hum. 
Und, II. xiii. § 3 This Space, considered barely in length 
between any two beings, without considering anything else 
between them, is called distance. 2752 Harris Hermes 
Wks. (2841) 245 Between London and Salisbury there is the 
extension of space. 2808 Stower Printer's Cram. 161 Less 
space is required after a sloping letter than a perpendicular 
one, 2876V0YLE 8 z Stevenson Milit. Diet, Spacct 
..the interval between troops when drawn up in line or 
column. 1892 A. Oldfield Man. iii, When space 

Is required, a mark similar to a sharp in music should be 
made. 

'I* b. Proper place or relationship. Ohs.'“^ 

2390 Gower II. 24 Min herte..Som time of hire is 

sore adrad, And som time it is overglad, Al out of reule and 
out of space. 

6. Superficial extent or area; also, extent in 
three dimensions. 

X387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) 1 . 51 Also AfTrica in his kynde 
ha)jlas5e space. ^2450 St. Cjtthbert (Surtees) 8x30 Also 
(i^rayke )>z.\ him gaue, With thre myle space aboute to haue. 
2451 Capgrave Lt/e St. Aug. 5 Asia..conteyneth as mech 
in space as do Jje othir too parties. 2602 Shaks. Ham, 11. ii. 
261 , 1 could.. count my selfe a King of infinite space; were 
it not that I haue bad dreames. 2687 A Lovell tr, Theve* 
iiot's Trav. ii. 78 Large Houses. .which take up a great 
deal of space because of the spaciousness of the Gardens. 
2728 Chambers Cycl.^ Space, in Geometiy, is the Area of 
any Figure. 28x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art 11 . 42 The 
more it is heated, the more space it takes up. 2845 Stoddart 
Gram, in Encycl. Metrop, 1 . 7/1 We are so constituted, that 
we cannot conceive certain objects otherwise than as occu- 


pying space. 

b. Kxtent or area sufficient for some purpose ; 
room. Also const, to with inf. 

rx374CHAUCER7><y'/«fi.7X4Certeynlynomorehard grace 
Maysit on me, forwhytthere is nospace. 0x383 — L.G. /F. 
2999 Ariadne, (Hel hath Rovme and eke space To welde an 
axe or swerde. 1373-82 Tusser Hush. (1878; 91 Leaue space 
and roome, to hillock to coome. 16x0 Shaks. Temp^i.u. ^2 
blight 1 but through my prison once a day Behold this 
Mayd .space enough Haue I in such a prison. 2672 Mil- 
ton P.E, II. 339 Our Saviour. .beheld In amplespace under 
the broadest shade A Table richly spred. 2842 Tenny^n 
^Youask mevjky' iv, Where. .Ibe strength of some difiu- 
sive thought Hath time and space to work and spread. 2869 
J. G. Holland Kathritia, Childhood Youth 49 Lhe foul 
demon who would drive my soul To crime that leaves no 

space for penitence ! 

c. Extent or room in a letter, periodical, book, 
etc., available for, or occupied by, written or 
printed matter. 

C2530 Pol., Bel., L. Poems (x866) 40 , 1 ^T^te no more to 
you, for lacke of space. 1697 Dryden Yirg.Georg.1v.21Z But 
itreighten’d in my Space, I must foreake This Task. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IL 298 Wiih^a studied brevity, 
his system comprehends the greatest variety, in the smallest 
-pace. 1866 Clmmbcrs's Encycl.'im. 7/2 Various expres- 
sive adjectives... into the consideration of which our space 
will not permit us to enter. x88s Encycl^ XVIII. ^ 

165/x In the marginal glosses, where it was an object to 


save space. 189a Photogr. Ann. II. 279 Nothing has been 
omitted on the score of space. 

d. On space, paid according to the extent occu- 
pied by accepted contributions. U.S. 

^ xgo2 r.Liz. Banks Newspaper Girl 202 The woman., 
if she is ‘on space' will soon find the editors with ‘no 
work on hand to-day— sorry— hope something u-ill turn up 
to-morrow’ attitudes. 

7. Metaph, Continuous, unbounded, or unlimited 
extension in every direction, regarded as void of 
matter, or without reference to this, Freq. coupled 
with time. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem, Philos, (1829) 94 Space is the phan- 
tasm of a thing existing without the mind simply, 2734 
J. Kirkby tr. Barrov/s Math. Lect.x. 276 Space is nothing 
else but the mere Power, Capacity, Ponibility, or,. Inter- 
ponibility of Magnitude. x;i99 Med. Jrnl. I. 369 The neces- 
sary condition of our intuitive knowledge, i.e. that of space 
and time. 2892 Westcott Gospel of Life 284 All ourcon- 
c^tions are defined by conditions of time and space. 

8. Astr., etc. The immeasurable expanse in 
which the solar and stellar systems, nebulse, etc., 
are situated ; the stellar depths. 

2667 Milton P. L. i. 650 Space may produce new Worlds. 
Ibid. VII. 89 This which yeelds or nils All space. 28x6 
Shelley Daemon 1. 251 Each [orb] with undevialing aim 
-.through the depths of space Pursued its wondrous way, 
2829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 4x2 They recede so far from us, 
as to be lost in the immensity of space, 1870 Proctor 
Other IVorlds than Ours ii. 36 Our earth is as a minute 
island placed within the ocean of space. 

b. In the phrase into space. Also fg. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. 1, All Dubarrydom rushes off, 
with tumult, into infinite Space. 2873 Helps Anim. 
Mast. i. (2875) 6 The pamphlet has vanished into space. 2892 
Spectator 2 Apr. 451/2 He broke away, . .and plunged, with 
a few followers, apparently into space 1 

O. In more limited sense : Extension in all 
directions, esp. from a given point. 

2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxiii. (1842) 586 It is with 
equal difficulty that they throw off their heat by radiation 
into space or to other bodies. 1854 Tomlinson Arago's 
Asiroft. 95 Suppose the body A is projected ..into free 
space. 1883 Leodesdorp Cremona's Prof Gcom. 33 In the 
above the geometric forms are supposed to lie in space. 

**/// particularized or limited senses. 

9. A certain stretch, extent, or area of ground, 
surface, sky, etc. ; an expanse. 

23.. K.Alis. 7x46 (Laud MS.), On a pleyne he cheseh 
a place, pat biclippep a myche! space. 23B2 Wvclif Josh. 
xvii. 18 But thow shalt passe to the hil,, .and purge spacis 
to dwelle. 2432-50 tr. (Rolls) 1 . 52 perfore men., 
folowede not the measures of .spaces but reasones of dluision. I 
2363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Spatium, Great and large I 
spaces in wide roomes. 2577 B.Gooce tr. H ereshach's Hush, 

42 Though the Come be latde. . In the fioores, yet let there be 
a space left in the middest. 2600 J, Pory tr, Leo's Africa App. 
368 In which space is comprehended the fairest, fruitfullest, 
..and most ciuill part of all Africk.^ 2632 Hobbes Eeyiaih, 
ti. xxi. 107 The water.. that otherwise would spread it selfe 
into a largerspacc. 1723 Xx.Gregorfs Astron. (1726) I. 254 
The Stars . . , if they were ever more than seventeen in this 
Space, pass’d away into Comets. 2794 Mrs. Kadcliffe 
Myst. Udoipho }, The space around the building was silent, 
and apparently forsaken, 28x2 Byron Ch. Har. i. Ixxii, 
The mts are oped, the spacious area clear’d,. .No vacant 
space for lated wight is found. 1841 PeniiyCycl. XXI. 171/1 
A general change of temperature in the earth itself, or 
communicated from the planetary spaces around it. 2878 
Browning La Saisiaz 6 No blue space in its outspread., 
challenged my emerging head. 

fg. 1592 Timme 7 'en Eng. Lepers C ij, In religion there 
is both a centre and a space. 2727 Boli.ncbroke in Occa- 
sional IVriter II. 28 Thus Avarice and Prodigality are at 
an immense distance; but there is a Space marked out by 
Virtue between them, where Frugality and Generosity reside 
together, 2856 A. Brit. Rev. XXVl. 57 These free spaces 
are found as well within the Established Church, as among 
the dissident bodies. 

b. Const, oj (ground, sea, etc.). 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Rauens tractus, a long space of 
the sea mahynge an hoarse noysc._ 1665 Manley CrMus' 
Losv-C. IVars 797 Talcing into their Works. .a great space 
of Ground without the Town. 1697 Drvdf.n Virg. Geor^. 

III. S31 So vast a Space Of Wilds unknown.. Allures their 
Eyes. 1708 J. Philips Cyr/rri. 459 Sailing the Spaces of the 
boundless Deep. 1746 Francis tr. Harnce, Sat. it. vi. =04 
And now the Night, elaps’d Eleven, Possess’d the middle 
Space of Heaven. 1815 Shelley A tastor 405 A little space 
of green expanse. 1833 Tennvson Lady 0/ Shaloti i. ii. 
Four gray towers Overlook a space of flowers. sBpx Farrar 
Darhn. If Damn xxxvii, T\\. graffito scrawled upon every 
blank space of wall in Rome. 

fig. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C.iv. iilzs Shall we. .sell the mighty 
space of our large Honors For so much trash. x6oS^ — Lear 

IV. vj, 278 Ob Indisiinguish’d space of Womans will. rSx8 
Shelley Rosalind 953 And then I sunk in his embrace. 
Enclosing there a mighty space Of love, a 1834 H. Reeo 
Lect. Brit. Poets xv. (1857) 35s The vast spaces of our 
English poetry. 

t c. \Vith poss. pron. The place where one takes 
np a position, residence, etc. Obs. rare, 
c 1460 Piay Saeram. 461 Yea goo we to than & lake owr 
space & looke owr daggaris be sharpe & kene, j6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. tf CA I. L 34 Let.. the wide Arch Of thcraing’d Empire 
fall : Heere is my space. 

d. ellift. in pi. (Cf. sense 8.) 
i8ai SiiELLPtv Hellas Prol. 75 The senate ol the Gods is 
met, Each in his rank and station set ; There is silence in 
the spaces. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 6 But if there 
burst from these eternal spaces A flood of flame, we stand 
confounded cs'cr, 

10. A more or less limited area or extent ; a 
small portion of space (in sense 6or8c).- 

CJ380 ArVFrmOT#. 2247 Neymes..3yf him a strokounride 


wi^.Jnne Jie neckes space. C1391 Chaucer Astrol i E, 
This ring rennyth..iti so Rowm a spacc.jiat hit desturbiih 
nat the instrument. 14.. Nom. in Wr..Willcker 67s 
snterctlium, the space betwene the eyn. 1483 Catli.Anll 
351 / 1 Pe Space be-twene sculdeas, juterscagnlum 
Falsor. 273/2 Space bytwene the eyes, entroeil. 147, h 
f^ooat. IT. Heresbach's Husi. 42 Leaning open a space 
twoo doores. _ 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. A cad. 11. no 
Inat there niight bee a more free and easie space for the 
niolion of the animal spirite. 1706 Phillips (cd. Kersev) 
racuum Disseminatnm, or lnters/ersum,i.e. small void 
hpaces spread about between the Particles of Bodies 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. A rea, The Elliptic Space PSD beinc 
drawn equal to the other A S B. 1817 Faraday Chtm 
Manif VI. (1842) 179 Even the space left open round the 
H 2 desirable. 184s Linolev *// 

o’ i, S'*' A viscid secreting space called thestiem.! 
1879 Harlan Eyesight tit. 37 The most sensitive portion is 
a small space directly m the line of vision, called the vellow 
spot. ^ 


b. A part or portion marked off in some way • 
a division, section. ’ 

21391 Chaucer Astrol. i. §20 Next thise a2ymm2..ben 
ther 12 deuysiouns embelif, . . J>at shewen the spaces of the 
homes of planetes. 1398 Teevisa Barth. De P. R. viii 
XVI. (7495) 322 As the cercle that hyghte Zodiacus is dys! 
tyngued in xii spaces,.. so the cercle of the sonne is clis. 
migued 111 xii spaces. 1474 Caxton Chesse iv. ii. (1883) 166 
He may not meue but in to ope space or poynt. 1625 N, 
Carpenter Ceogr. Delin. i. ix. (1635) 202 Spaces arc por. 
tions in the Spheare bounded by the Parallel circles, ifia 
S-^RMV iVartner's Mag.vu. xxix. 44 Take a short space of 
a Ruler or Transom, and saw in one side of it a Notch. 1813 
J. N tcHOLSON Operat. Mechanic 129 Set those six spaces off 
upon a straight line fora base, .j set off three spaces upon 
the perpendicular. 

O. A void or empty place or part 
J837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 93 The., rudiment of the future 
seed, not yet inclosing a space. 1850 H. Reed Arc/. 
Lit.iv. (1855) 140 His human heart had large spaces to hold 
bis fellow-beings in. 1B88 Rolleston & J ackson Anim. Life 
131 The cilia., cause the currents of water to flow.. into the 
interlamellar spaces, 

11. An interval; a length of way; a distance. 

1382 WYCLiFt?2«.xxxii. 16 Goo 36 bifote me, and be there 
a space bitwixe flokand flok. 14.. Sir Bettes (Mil TT-ysRci 
Beues rode forth swith harde Towardc the cite of Damns, 
That was a full feyre space. 1481-90 Howard Hettseh. 
Bhs. (Roxb.) 200 The space to be a fote and halffe betwene 
the stodes. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Iviii. 798 He was a 
grete space before all his^company, 1585 'T. Washington 
tr. Nieholay^s V oy. ill. viii, 82 [They] go backivarde a cer.- 
teine space. 1604 E. G[rimstohe] D'A costa's Hist. India 
j._ vi. 20 The firme land runnes an infinite space. 2634 Si» 
'T. Herbert Trav. 29 The space from one Boa [buoy] to 
another, is an hundred paces or more, 1743 W. E.merson 
E'iuxions 109 That is, the Space is always as the Square of 
the Time. 1807 Wordsiv. IVhUe Doe vi. 161 Apart, some 
liule space, was made The grave where Francis must be 
laid. 1810 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) II. viii. 304 It 
corresponds.. very commonly with the proper and usual 
^ace between comma and comma. 1842 Thornton Mod. 
Cabinet Arts 159 An appreciable difference in the space 
which separates the stars. 

b. Const. e^(tbe precise distance). 

1^82 Wvclif Gen. xxx. 36 He .. puite a space of thre 
dales weye bitwix hem and his dowjtir husboond. 21440 
/ffiinydons466 Hebad notslepyd..Not the space of a m^e 
[etc.]. 1483 Ac. Acts, yas. HI (1875) XII. 32/2 He sal 
nocht cum.. to ]>e space of sex myle neir he place, 1526 
Tisdale /few. xiy. 20 Bloud cam out. .by the space off a 
tbowsande and iiij score furlongs. iBzjRcg. Privy Council 
Scot. Ser, it, VIII. 402 He wes caryed doun in the streame 
thairof abone ane pair of buttis speace. 


c. From space to space, at (regular) intervals. 


1763 liULLS Pract, Httsb. IV, 368 To hangujjon the vines, 
from space to space (the nearer the belter), phials half filled 
with sugared water. 1814 Scott lYav, ix, A heavy balus- 
trade, ornamented from space to space with huge grotesque 
figures of animals. 1831 — Ct. Rob. xvii, A long,.. arched 
passage, well supplied with air from space to space, 
d. A short distance. 


18x3 Scott Rokeby l vii. Now Oswald stood a space aside. 
1836 L H. Newman Serm. III. vii. 105 He did not 
merely approach a space, and then stand as a coward. 

+ 12, Course, custom, procedure. Obs. rare. 

13.. E.E.Allit. P. B. 755, I schal my^rosteke, & epare 
spakly of spy t in space of my l>ewcz, c 1386 Chaucer 1 ‘rol. 
176 This ilke monk leet olde thinges pace, And helde after 
the newe world the space. 


13. The dimensional extent occupied by a body 
or lying within certain limits. 

1530 Palscr. 273/2 Space^ of ones body, corpsage, ^ X67S 
R. Burthocge Caxisa Dei 28 Some of the Plalonisis,. 
affirmed that the Place of Hell was all that space between 
the Moon.. and This. 1678 Hobbes wks. 1845 VII. 

91 They cannot be parted except the air.. can enter ami 
fill the space made by their dlremption. 17x5 tr. Gregorys 
Astron. (1726) II. 702 That all the Air. .is compress'd into 
the Space A B Z X. 1823 Lamb AV/a w. Old Margate Hoyt 
The things do not fill up that space, which the idea of them 
seemed to take up in his mind. 1842 Loudon Suburbi^ 
Hort, 193 If we.. take the space rendered opaque by the 
wood at 2x per cent. 

. 14. Mus. One or other of the degrees or inter- 
vals between the lines of a staff, 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 4 You must then rcckcn downe 
from the Cliefe, .. assigning to cueric space and ® 
scuerall Kcye. i66a Playford Shill Mus. 3 
Gam-ut is drawn upon fourteen Rules, and their Spac^ 
17*8 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Stag, Each Line and he 

[Guido Arctino] mark’d at the beginning of the Staff witn 
Gregory’.s Seven Letters. 178* Miss Burney Cenlm x. x. 
All that torment of first and second position, and E upon 
the first line, and F upon the first space ! 1848 Rimbault 
Pianoforte 15 The additional lines and spaces above ana 
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below the staff. 1883 Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 647/2 The 
spaces in the treble stave make the word face. 

15. An interval or blank between words, or 
lines, in printed or written matter. 

1676 J. Moxos Print Lett. 7 The Distance between one 
word and another is called a Space. 1706 Phillips (cd. 
Kersey), A Blanks a void space in Writing, 1791 Boswell 
fohnson an. 1748 (Oxf.cd.) 1 . 128 The words, .having been 
first written down with spaces left between them, he de- 
livered in writing their etymologies [etc.]. ^1849 Craig, 
Leads.. [do] not make any impression in printing, but leave 
a white space where placed. 1908 [Miss Fowler] Betw. 
Trent 4- Anchobne 21 Leaving a space for his own name. 

b. Typog. One or other of certain small pieces 
of cast-metal, of various thicknesses and shorter 
than a type, used to separate words (or letters in 
a word), and also to justify the line. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett, ii You must indent your Line 
four Spaces at least. 1683 — Mech. Exere.y Printing vxCx. 
P4 '^in-.spaces being. .C^t only that the Compositer may 
Justifie his Lines the Truer. Luckombc Hist, Print. 
278 We may count four sorts of Spaces for composing,., 
besides Spages for justifying, called Hair Spaces. x8o8 
Stowek Printer's Gram. 161 Spaces are cast to such aregu- 
lar gradation, that no excuse can be offered.. for irregular 
spacing. 1892 A. Oldfield Man. TyPo^. ii. There are five 
kinds of spaces : the en quadrat; thick space..; middle or 
4-em spaces..; thin or 5-era spaces..; and hair spaces. 

16. In specific uses (see quote.). 

For half^ guarter-spausto Half- II. n, Quarter sh. 3a 

1846 yrnt. R. Agric. See. VII. 207 (Snort-horns), TTie 
part commonly called * the space ' from the hip to the rib is 
generally recommended to be short. 1883 M, P. Bale Sazv- 
Mills 336 Space, the space is the distance from one saw 
tooth to another, measured at the points. 2884 Coues N", 
Amer. Birds 87 The former places [on a bird's skin] are 
called tracts or pleryl®.., the latter, spaces or apteria. 

Allbutt's Syst. Med.Vl. 10 In some cases a distinct pul- 
sation may also be felt in the second left [intercostal] .space. 
HI. allrib. and Comb, 

17. Simple attrib. a. In the sense of * used for 
spacing (in printing, etc.) as space-key^ -line, 
-mle ; also ‘ used for holding spaces \ as space- 
barge^ -box, -paper. 

XTjx Luckombc Hist. Print. 282 Care should be taken 
by a Founder to cast Space rules to a true Straight-line. 
17^ Tkorse Spec. Printing Types, Space lines, 4 to eng- 
lish and 4 to pica. 2823 Hansard Typographia Index, 
Ixtads or meta( space lines. 2858 Simsiokos JDict. Tra^, 
Spaeedines, printers’ leads for justifying, or filling up 
lines or words, made from 4 to xe in pica. Ibid., Spaee^ 
mle, a thin piece of metal, type-height, of different lengths, 
used by compositors for making a delicate line in algebraic 
and other formulas. 2875 Knight Diet. Mecii. 2677/2 By 
holding the space-key [of a type-writer] down while an 
•I * and ‘S* are struck. 2888 Jacobi Printer^ Voeab. 229. 

b. Relating to space as a general concept or 

relation, as space-conscionsness, -effeei, -element, \ 
•image, etc. i 

2862 Spencer First Princ, ii. v. § 59 (1875) 189 We can 1 
mentally diminish the velocity or space-element of motion. | 
2872 — Princ. Psychol. (2872) II. vl xIv. 194 The various 1 
structures fitting the infant for apprebeostons of space-rela- 1 
tions. ^ Ibid. 296 Some space-consciousness accompanies the 
sensation of ta.ste. 2872 Green Lett. (2901) 338 The most ! 
wonderful church in point of space-effect (if I may coin the } 
word) I ever saw. 2884 tr. Lotze's MetapIuaUd It is essential ; 
that the directions. .should be unmistakably distinguished ! 
in the space-image. 2893 Month Apr. 463 It is contrary to i 
all our experience of space-occupancy. 

c. In applied mathematics, as space-centrode, 
-integral, -locus, -path, -point, etc. 

2873 J. C. Maxwell Electr. tf Magnetism II. 187 The 
work done by the force J i during the impulse is the space 
integral of the force. 2882 Ibid (ed. 2) 1 . z6, 1 shall call the 
x’ector y the space-variation of the scalar function xj/. 1882 
^IiNCHiN Unipl. Kinemat. 41 Notation for Space-Polnts 
and for Body-Points. Ibid. 87 The rolling of the Body Cen- 
trode on the Space Centrode. 

d. U,S, lu the sense * paid by or calculated 
upon the extent of space occupied % as space- 
artist, -man, -writer ; space-bill, rate, writing. 

2887 IVestm. Rev. Oct. 858 The general substitutiou of 
‘ space writing ’ fur the work of salaried reporters. 2892 
Howells Mercy 116 He felt that as a space-man., his duty 
to his family required him to use every means for making 
copy. 289s S. R. Hole Tour Amer. 190 News editors, 
copy-readers, and space-writers. 2902 Eliz. Banks News- 
paper Girl 232 Space artists get paid two dollars a single- 
column cut. 

18. Comb. a. With adjs. and ppl. adjs., as space- 
cramped, -embosomed, -spread, -thick. 

2683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., PrinfingxVu. TjSpace thick; 
that is, one quarter so thick as the Body is nigh. *845 
Bailey Festns (ed. 2) 207 Visiting The spirits in 'their 
space-embosomed homes. Ibhl. 217 The shade Of Death's 
dark valley And his space-spread wings- 1892 Pall Mall 
G. 26 Jan. 3/1 Our extracts, space-cramped as they neces- 
sarily are. 

b. With ppl. adjs., as space-filling, -occupying, 
-penetrating, etc. 

' 2799 Phil. Trans. XC. 8t The space-penetrating power 
is no higher than what ’vniU suffice for the purpose-^ 28x7 
Coleridge Bhgr. Lit. (Bohn) 62 The soul was a thinking 
substance, and the body a sp;we-filling substance. 2839 
Bailey Festus 326 Space-pert’ading, oh ! ye must be, Spirit- 
like; infinite. 2848 Ibid. (ed. 3) 222 Space-piercing shadow 
alighting on the face Of some fair planet. 2862 Spencer 
First Princ. iL vL § 6o (1875) 191 The space-occupying 
kind of force. 2872 Fraser Life Berkeley 392 The pre- 
sumed ontological antithesis between what is conscious and 
what is spacc-occupj*ing. | 

19. Special combs.: '[■space-govemment, an 
VOL, X. 


interim government, interregnnm ; Bpace-lattice, 
an open-work arrangement representing the inter- 
nal structure of a crystal; space-Berve (see 
quot.); space-tolegrapber, one concerned or con- 
nected with space-telegraphy; space-telegraphy, 
wireless telegraphy; space-washer, a washer 
serving to keep parts of machineiy, etc., at a fixed 
distance apart. 

2600 E. Blount Ir, Conestaggio 261 Knowing there was a 
*space-gouemcment, with likelihood of warre. 1893 FunEs 
Stand. Diet., *Space-nerve, the portion of the auditory 
nerve that supplies the semicircular canals of the inner ear. 
2899 Nature 12 Jan. 249 The problem is now fair game for 
the tepace-telegraphers- 28^ Engineering Mag. XVI. 
21S/1 The methods of *spacc-tclegraphy. 

i* Space, sb.- Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. F. espUe : 
see Speck.] A species or kind {of money, etc.). 

\%^xSc.Acts, Jas. y/ (16x4) III. 526/1 The diuersitie and 
, chois ofsin^y space of money current within the same [sc. 
j realm]. In ressauingand geving furth.. all spaces of 

' gold and siluer. Ibid., Ane silucr space of money. 

Space (sp^s), V. Also 6 spase. [f. Space sb^^, 

I or ad. F. espacer (^espacier, espatier) to space, 

! etc., = Sp. espaciar, Pg. espa^ar. It. spaziare, L. 

\ spaiidrt to walk, to extend.] 

I d* 1. trans. ? To pave or lay. Obsr‘‘^ 
j 2538 Le^nd Itin. (1769) VII. 71 Ther is a very' large 
' Courte buildyd about with Tymibarandspacyd withe Brike. 

2. To limit or bound in respect of space; to 
make of a certain extent. 


I 2548 Geste Pr. A/<Mr^86Notplacelyastherplaced,£paced, 
J and mesured, but ghostly as ther unplaced, unspaced, and 
not measured. 2578 Gorg. Gallery Gallant Inv. I, Her 
forehead seemely spaste, wherin doo shine her eyes, a 2628 

F. Grevil Cslica Prol. 2 A place there is. .Deepe vnder 
deplhes..; darke. infinitely spaced ; Pluto the King. ■X835 
Fraser's Mag. XII. 416 In so far as Lamarck has defined 
nature to be motion,.. space, and time, without reference 
to a being rao\'ing or moved,. .or being timed and spaced. 

3. To divide into spaces or sections. Also 
const by or with. Obs. rare. 

, 2578 IsTTEDodoens 23 “^ Dwarf Gentian hathroundeslalkes 

j ..spaced with certayneknottie ioyntes. s64Thestalke 
' iscrested, holowewithin, spaced byjoyTitesorknobbes. 2578 
J Whetstone Promos fy Cass. 11. 1. iv, So space yourroomes, 
i as the nyne worthyes may Be so instauld,as ^st may please 
; the eye. 

[ b. dial. To measure (ground, etc.) by pacing. 

‘ 280S in Jasiieso.v. 2823- in dial, glossaries, etc. 

I 4. To set or place, to arrange or put, at deter- 
! minate intervals or distances. 

2703 T« N, City 4 ' C. Purchaser 286 All Rafters are not 
spac 5 l alike, 2723 Leoni Palladids Archit. {1742) I. x6 
This manner of spacing the Columns, is.. call'd Diastylos, 
Building in IFater jt$ The flooring jobts 
..are to be. .spaced at 28 Inches asunder. 1892 PaliMall 

G. 23 Oct. 5/1 Each spar was spaced 8 ft. apart. 

ahsol. 2875 Knight 299/2 Some of the [blind- 

stile] machines .space as well as bore or roortbe. 

b. Similarly with cut. 

27x2 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening You space 
out and range all the others by them. Ibid. 260 The Plants 
are spaced out. .at three Foot Dbtances. 2896 H, Wood- 
ward Brit. Mus. 119 Spamodus.. 

is an extinct genus [of flsh].., having the teeth some^vhat 
*spac^out’, 2899 Daily News Dtc. $/x Ice. .mast. .be 
thicker than that if it b to support a body of troops, or the 
men must be properly spaced out. 

c. refi. (Also with out.) 

2700 J. Monro Let. in Misc. Curiesa (1708) HI. 399 There 
b provided a noble and a \’ast convenience full of variety 
for the others, to space themselves freely and with pleasure 
in. 1896 O IL Paul tr. Huyssnan's En Route iL iv. 219 
Mortifications space themselves out, fatigues are dbtributed 
over years and, on the whole, are easily borne. 

5- Typog. a. With out : To extend to a required 
length by inserting additional space between the 
words (or lines), 

2683 Moxo.s Mech. Exerc., Printing xri\. P 8 He intends 
to Space-out the rest if it were not too Wide Set at first. 
Ibid., Unless his Matter was. .so Wide Set that he Space 
out no more. x8t6 Singer Hist. Cards 132 The improved 
method of spacing out the lines. 2892 A- Oldfield Man. 
Typog. ix. 25 (it IS advisable] to read copy whikt spacing 
out the line. 

b. To separate (words, letters, or lines) by 
means of a space or spaces ; qccas. = prec. 

Id recent use abo wth refi to type-writing. 

2772 Luckombe Hist. Printing 249 The care the Com- 
positor look in spacing hb matter. Ibid. 251 Small Capitals 
are generally Spaced, as well as Large Capitals. 1808 
Stower Printers Gram. vi. 160 Where a line is even 
spaced, and yet requires justification. 2875 Lichtfoot 
Comirt. Col. 231/1 Thb idea is.. expressed.. in the words 
which are spaced. 

ahsol. 2772 Luckomde Hist. Printing 398 To space open 
and wide, is no adrantage to a Compositor. 

•j* 6. intr. To walk, ramble, or roam. ■ Obs. 
ax 21 ^ Knox Hist. Reform. Wks. 1846 I. 137 The said 
Mabtcr George spaced up and doune behynd the hie altar 
more then half ane houre. 1396 Spenser F . Q . iv. riii. 54 
That he sometimes may space And walke about hergardens 
of delight, a 2599 Ibid, vil vi 55 That Wolues, where she 
was wont to space. Should harbour'd be. 

Spaced (sp?st), ///. a. [f. Space siA or ».] 

1. Typog. Having the words separated by (a spe- 
cified mode of) spacing. 

2808 Stower Printers Gram. vi. 260 Not in a greats 
degree than a middling and thin space to a thick spaced 
line. 2892 A. Oldfield Man. Typog. iL eo Thin spaces., 
are very useful in a close-spaced ime. 
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2. Set at intervals or distances; fig. measured, 
regulated. 

1873 F. Jekkk EUctr. ^ Magn. ixii. 5 12 Uniformlv- 
spaced central holes serve to move the paper on at a 
constant speed. 1B98 Westm. Gaz. i Apr. 2/1 Between 
strangcre.., a spaced, even a distant, courtesy is essential 
to develop lasting friendship. 

3. Of braid, etc. : Woven or worked in spaces or 
divisions. 

2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Eecdlew. 454/1 Spaced 
Braid... spaces or divbions into which the two patterns 
are severally woven arc alternately thick, or close and 
mrrow, and comparatively wide and op>en. Ibid., Spaced 
Braid IVork, a variety of Modem Point Lace, but made 
without fancy stitches and wth braids outlin^ with cord. 
Spacefill (sp^'sful), a. rare. [f. Space -f- 
-ruii.] Spacious, commodious ; wide, extensive. 

1622 G. Sands'S Ovids Met. iil' (1626) 63 The ship in 
those profound And spacefull Seas, so stuck as on drfe 
ground. 2906 Mrs. Harker Paul 4 - Fiammeitaxl, * It’s 
so spaceful, Janey,' she said. 

Spacelate, obs. form of Sphacelate v. 
Spaceless (sp^i-sl^), a. [f. Space sb.^ + -less.] 

1. That is not subject to or limited by space ; 
( infinite, boundless. Freq. conpled with timeless. 

j x6o6 J. Davies (Herefi) Sir T. Overbury Ckmcl., Wks. 
} (Grosart) II. 2o/x Ibey can giue no grace Bej’ond the span 
i of life: Poore spacelesse-space I a 16x8 Sylvester Little 
I Bartas 564 Wks. (Grosart) II. m Nor may wee aske, What 
th* eviternall'One, That space-iesse Space could find to doe 
j alone. 28x9 Blackw. Mag. V. 323 'Ihere timeless, space- 
I less, dwells the Eternal One. 2874 Coniemp. Rev. XXIII. 
j 403 The timeless and spaceless Essence. 1880 H. Drum- 
j MONO Ideal Life, etc. (1897) 69 By going away He was in 
I a spaceless land and in a timeless eternity, 
j 2. Occupying no space. 

j 2825 CkiLERiDCE Aids Refi. (xBsS) I. 394 If we exclude 
. space.., the time remains as a spacelej^s point. 1874 Geo. 
Euot Coll. BreakJ.-P. it6 A need 1 ’hat spaceless staj-s 
where sharp aialysb Has shovim a plenum filled without it. 

Spacer (sp^-soj). [f. Space v. t -ebi.] 

L A device or piece of mechanism for spacing 
words ; a piece of metal, etc., for maJdng a space, 
inter\’al, or division. 

• x8^ Knight Diet. Mech. SnppL 9x2/2 By touching now 
the justifying'kej’, he caused the spacer to draiv the line 
inlo^ another part of the Itype-comp>osiDgI machine to be 
justified. 2904 m Cent. Diet. Suppl. s.v., These ventilating 
spaces are obtained by means of metal spacers. 

2. One who or that which spaces, or allows 
space, in a particular manner, 

2^ Encyel. Brit. XXIV. 698/2 It [the cj’lindrical type- 
writing machine] b a variable spacer, giring more space to 
..m and w than to..i, t, and 1. 

Spac^ obs. form of Spahi. 

Spacial(ity, -ly, varr. of Spatial(itt, -lt. 
*}*Spacie. Obs, rare, [ad. med,L, spaci-um, 
L. spatium : see Space — Space sby 3 a, 

2540 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 125 By the spacie of vi!j»^ 
yeres. 2542 Ibid. 235 To buroe the spacie of xij days. 
tSpacier, v. Sc. Obs. [ad. OF. espaeier: 
see Space v. and cf. MDu. spaceren, -ieren, MHG. 
and G. spazieren."] intr. To walk or stroll. 

1549 Compl. Scotl. vi. (xBoi) 58 Of thb sort I did spaceir 
vp and doune but sleipe. [18x9 W. Tennant 
Ston/id (1827) 109 They spader'd back and fore in bands.] 

Spaciiz^ (sp^'sig), vbl. sb. [f. Space v.] 

1, The action of the verb, in various senses, or 
the result of this action. Also with out. a. In 
printing or writing. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxii. f 8 With too 
great Spacing-out or too Close Setting, he. .may save him- 
self a great deal of Labour. 1772 Luckombe Hist. Printing 
396 Spacing consists in putting a proper distance between 
words. Ibid., In common Roman flatter, a moderate etjual 
dbtance between word and word,b counted True Spaang. 
1808 Stower Printers Gram. vi. 159 Close spacing is as 
unpleasant to the sight as wide spacing. 2862 Maesn. Mag. 
Nov, 15 Where the printer can help by means of large letters 
and sparing. 2872 Spectator 22 Apr. 474 The difference 
between huddling and spacing out b one which depends 
partly on chararter.., very few men. .spacing out their 
letters exactly alike, 
b. In general use. 

2874 Thearle Naval Archit. 129 The sires and spacing 
of the rivets must be regulated accordingly. 1879 CasselTs 
Techn. Educ. IV. 31/2 The spacing of the beams depends 
largely upon the positions of the hatchways. 2895 fml, 

R. Inst, Brit. Archit. 14 Mar. 349 There are other points 
of difference between the spacing out of the pictures. ^ 

• attrib. k)ici. Mech.222X Sparing a/td Boring 

Machine, (Wood-working,) a machine for boring yiod-stilcs, 
sashes, etc., at accurately equal distances. 2882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Needtew. 442/2Spacing Ltue..doestiox. 
Intimate a particular kind of lace, but lace used for a certain 


2T Med. Period of time, esp. between the attacks 

■ malarial fever. 

:898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases 
the matter of the sparing, which is one of 
urs, resembles that caused bjMhe quartan 
RbutTs Syst. Med. VII 1 . 207 The 

ihespactngorordcrin timeof utterance ma> «» 

(. Breadth of treatment; 

877 IIORLEV Grit . Misc. Scr . m a57 If . 

Jcoa«aou5 in the book o( a cert^o want of .paring,.. 

lense of being too narrowly enclosi^ 

• Snaciositv. Ois. rare. Also / spat-, [ad. 
s^ciosiU i spatiosM,^}. 
isSosidad) OT late L. spahesUas, f. spMsdsus 
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Spacious a,] a, A hollow or cavity, b. Spacious- 
ness; extensiveness. 

*54* Copland Guydon*s Quest, Chirurg, L iv b, In dcpe 
•woundes that haue nede to be serched for the lycour that 
nssembleth in the botome of the spaciosite. 1620 Shelton 
Quix. II. IV. xvi. 204 That you may behold.. the J^itting 
of the Muscles, and theSpaciosityand Breadth of the Veins. 
2694 IL Burthocge Reason v. § i, xo8 Ofspatiosity or ex- 
tension..! shall have occasion to discourse hereafter, when 
I come to speak of quantity. 

Spacious (sp^'Jas), a. Also 4-5 npaciouse, 
5 -yous, 6-7 BpatiouB. [ad. L. spaiidsus (med. 
L. spacidsns)^ f. spatium Space j^.i, or OF. spacios^ 
spacieux {Y, spacieuxj^lt. spazioso, Sp, and Pg. 
espaciosd ).1 

1. Of lands, etc. : Of vast, large, or indefinite 
superficial extent or area ; wide, widely extended, 
extensive. 


1382 Wyclif Isaiah xxii. 18 He shal sende thee in to a 
brod lond and spacious. Ibid, xxviiL 2 Sent out vp on the 
spaciouse erthe. 1480 Caxton Myrr, iii. xx. 179 The firma- 
mente..is so spacyous,so noble and so large. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. III. i. 20 But faire before the gate a spatious plaine, 
Mantled with greene, it selfe did spredden wj»de. 1602 
Marston Antonio’s Rev. x. v, Thai’s a large lye, as vast as 
spatious hell. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 21. 571 Commend 
the large Excess Of spacious Vineyards ; cultivate the less. 
1748 Gray A lliance 22 This spacioits animated scene survey. 
27^ CowpER Taski, 164 Ouse, slow winding through a level 
plain Of spacious meads. 2884 MarshalVs Tennis Cuts 171 
The spacious grounds were looking lovely. 

iransf, and^^. 2602 Shaks. Ham, v. ii. goHe hath much 
Land, and fertile;. .’tis a Chowgh; but as t saw spacious 
in the possession of dirt. x6o6 — 7>. ^ Cr, 11. iii. 261 Thy 
wisdorae, Which. .confines Thy spacious and dilated parts. 
2821 Shelley A donais xlvii, l5art thy spirit's light. ., until 
its spacious might Satiate the void circumference, 
b. Covering a considerable distance. 

26^ Topsell Four-f, Beasts (2658) 242 It is better to 
qualifie thelrrageinlongandspaciousdirect joumles then in 
often windings and turnings. 1638 Junius Ancients 
226 Mettled horses are best knowne by a spacious race. 
2695 Ld. Preston Boeth, iv. 162 And when this spatious 
Course is run, She to the outmost Sphere doth come. 

+ o. Wide-spread ; widely spoken. Obs, 

C2645 Howell Lett, ii.lvi. (1892) 463 The High-Dutch or 
Teutonic Tongue is one of the prime and most spacious 
maternal Languages of Europe. Ibid, Ix. 477 The most 
spacious Dialect of the Hebrew is the Syriac. 


2. Of dwellings, rooms, etc. : Having or afford- 
ing ample space or room; large, roomy, com- 
modious. 

2382 Wyclif yer, xxii. 14, 1 shal bilde vp to me a large 
bous, and spacious souping places. 2507 Hooker Eecl, 
Pol, v. XV. I 3 The former buildings wnich were but of 
mean and small estate contented them not, spacious and 
ample churches they erected throughout every city. x6io 
Holland CatndetCs Brit, (1637) 294* King Stephen erected 
a spacious Castle. 2687 Mi^ce Gt, Fr» Diet. ii. s.v., A 
spacious Building... A spacious Room. 2^0 Langhorkb 
Plutarch (iSsi)lL 587/1 [He] hid himself in a spacious 
cave theie. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho xlii, 
They presently entered a spacious and ancient chamber. 
1832 Lytton Eugene A, i. v. 26 Though it was summer. 
the log burnt on the spacious hearth. 2844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit, India 1. 1x7 Spacious barracks were severally appro- 
priated to the use of the European and native troops. x88o 
Miss Braddon yusi as I am vii, The drawing-room was a 
spadous and lofty room. 

b. Similarly of roads, streets, courts, etc. 

z^Shkks, Titus A, ir. i. 114 The Forrest walkcs are 

wide and spadous. 2607 Dekker Kni.’s Conjur. (1842) 22 
TTie wayes are delicate, cuen, spatious, and very faire.^ 1673 
Ray youm. Low C, 21 Middleburgh is the capital City of 
Zealand, ..having spatious Streets. 2767 Lady M.W. Mon- 
tagu Lett, IL xlvi. 33 The court leading into it is very 
spadous. 2798 Morse Amer, Geog. I, 155 The streets are 
spacious and regular. X809-XO Coleridge (2865) 18 
The spadous outer court was crowded with men andwomen. 

c. quasiWy. Spaciously. 

1667 Milton P. L. viil 102 Let it speak The Makers high 
magnificence, who built So spadous. 

3. Of things : Presenting, having, or covering a 
comparatively wide surfece ; large, ample, ex- 
pansive. 

1632 Weever Ane, Funeral Mon. 743 Where ihisspatious 
Graucstone lies couched. 2663 Butler Hud. i. in. 1503 
Or that his snout and spadous Ears Do hold proportion 
with a Bear’s. 2727 Swift Market Hill Thorn Wks. 175s 
IV, l. 87 There stood. .A spacious thorn before the gate. 
1819 Shelley Peter Bell jrdiY.XY^ Then Peter. .smoothed 
his spacious forehead down With his broad palm. *^7 
Bronte yancEyre i, Thick liniments in a spadous visage, 
heavy limbs and large extremities. 

b. Of large size; bulky. 

2655 Vaughan Silex Scini, 11. 153 The comely, spadous 
whale. x8^ F. H. Ludlow Little Brother 4 ,s^ After pndry 
bustlings, from hurrying men, spadous lounging ladies and 
busy workmen. 

c. Roomy, capacious. 

1819 Byron yuan 11. clx, They furnish'd him.. With a 
clean shirt, and very spadous breeches. 

4. Great, extensive, ample. ^ ^ 

XS5S-7 Daniel C/y. Wars iv. xviii, They, being so mightic, 

and so popular, And their command so spacious as it 
Might.. forget fete.). 2605 Shaks. Maa>. iv. iii. 71 ^ou 
jnav Conuey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, And yet 
seeme cold. 2607 Middleton Michaelmas Term il 1. 101 
It seems. .your credit (isl very spaaous here,! tb city. 
x6st tr De-las.Ccveras’ Don Pentse 280 Chantie was alto- 
cether ‘charmed wth these spatious consolations, 1704 
Swift Tale Tub Introd., Being a type, a sign,..bcanng 
analogy to the spadous Commonwealth of^ters. 2870 
LowEti Among tny Bks, Scr. i. (1873) 253 What a subjea 


would that have been for a person of Mr. Masson's spadous 
predilections ! 

t b. That is sueb on a large scale. Obs.—^ 

*599 JoNSON Ev, Man out of Hum, 1. iii, Is’t possible 
that such a spacious ^llaine should live, and not be plagu’d ? 

5. Characterized by greatness, breadth, or com- 
prehensiveness of views or sympathies. 

c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. cxxxv, Thou whose will is large and 
spatious. 1635 Shirley Lady of Pleasure v. i, They have 
souls more spadous than Kings. 2697 W. Molyneux in 
Locke’s Lett, (2708) 214 Your chapter concerning the con- 
duct of the understanding must needs be very sublime and 
spacious. 2833 Tennyson Dream Fair Women ii, Those 
melodious bursts that fill Ibe spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth With sounds that echo still. 2875 Ikhvell Spenser 
Prose WJ«. 1890 IV, 307 In this eclogue he gives hints of 
that spaaous style which was to distinguish him. 2894 
Macm, Mag, June 160/2 Of the few great men I have 
known.. Kossuth's [was] the most spacious nature, 

6 , Prolonged ; occupying a considerable time. 

2642 Milton A/ol.Smect, Wks. 1851 III. 254 Neglecting 

the maine bulk of all that spacious antiquity, which might 
stunne children, but not men. 2647 Hexham i, A spadous 
time, een langen iijdt, 

Spacionsly (sp^-fasli), adv. Also 7 Bpati- 
oualy. [f, prec. + -lt 2 .] 

L In a spacious house or place. 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah xxx, 23 Tner shul he fed in ihi pos- 
sessioun in that day the lomb spaciously [L, s/atiose]. 
2651 Davenant Gondibert i. vi. 38 Most spaciously we 
dwell. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archil, I. 08/2 He can., 
receive strangers handsomely and spadoosly. 

2. Amply; largely. 

i6c^ Middleton Mad World 11, i, Your honour is most 
spaciously welcome. <rx668 Davenant Distresses iv. i, 
Though not spaciously Possess’d of lands, his Honor.. 
May equal any Mans. 

3. At great length; with great fulness. 

2605 Camden Rem. (1623) 12 Good Lord, how spaciously 
might a learned pen watkein this argument? 2652 Need* 
HAM tr, Selden’s Mare Cl. 29 So spaciously did Chizzola 
dilate in speaking of the opinion of the Lawyers. 27x5 
M. Davies Aiken, Brit, I. 8 Those News-mongers were 
oblig'd to write spacioasly, or a great deal. 

4. So as to comprehend or cover much space; 

' extensively. 

I 2603 Knolls Hist, Turks (1638) 2 A rough and desart 
country, .spaciously extended cuen as far as vnto the 
Arympheians. x68^ Miece Gt, Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., A Thing 
that spreads spaciously, 2846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 625 
Membranaceous and internally spatiously cellular. 

6 . With largeness of manner. 

1865 Dickens Mut, Fr, 1. xi, * How DoYou Like Ixmdon? 
..You find If Very Large?* said Mr. Podsnap, spaciously. 
Spacionsuess (sp^'Jfasnes). Also 7 spati- 
ou 8 nesa(e/ [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The state or quality of being wide, spadous, 
or commodious ; extensiveness of area or dimen- 
sions; roominess. 

2602 R. JoK.ssoN Kingd, ^ Commw, (1603) j 68 Numbers 
which may be imagined by tne spaciousnes of bis dominions. 
2632 God's Arrows Y, % How farre do they 

exceed in spaclousnesse the Kingdome of Jehosaphat. 27x5 
Lond Gaz, No, 5336/2 The Apartments of the States of 
Brabant. .are the finest., for their Spaciousness. 2759 John- 
son Rasselas I. xiii. 95 Yonder palace was raised by single 
stones, yet you see its height and spaciousness. 2798 
Monthly Rev. XXVI, 248 A profuse employment of 
columns gives to his original model an inviting spacious- 
ness. 2864 Kerr Genflem. House 83 Somewhat opposed to 
i spaciousness, .is the exquisite quality of compactness. 2885 
I Maneh. Exam. 8 Apr. 5/1 The spaciousness and stately 
! sweep of Sackvinc-slrcct. 

j transf. 2842 Mvers Catk, Th. iv. § 34. 352 A certain 
I roundness of numbers, and spaciousness of margin. 

2- Largeness or breadth of mind, views, etc. 

2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden ToRdr., So great was that 
spatiousnesse of mind that God bad bestowed on blm. 
Spack, a, and adv. Obs. exc, dial. Also 3-4 
Bpac, 4 spak, spake ; 7 spackt, 9 spact. [a. ON. 
spak-r (MSw. spaker, Norw. and Sw, spak. Da. 
spag) quiet, gentle, wise, clever.] 

A. ad/, 1. Of persons : Quick, prompt, ready; 
intelligent, clever. Now dial, 
c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 To gode hu ware slau and let, 
and to euele spac and hwat. a 1240 Lofsong in O. E. Horn, 

I. 205 Ich habbe..inumen mis, and mis ctbolden ofte, tovcl 
spac, and slow to Godd, 23.. E.E, Allit.F.C, 169 penne 
blspeke pe spakest dispayred wel nere. 2674 Ray N. C, 
Words 44 A spackt Lad or Wench : apt lo^learn, ingenious. 
28x8- in dial glossaries (Chc.sh., Derby^ Lcics., etc.). n:zDo4 
in Eng. Dial. Did, S.V., (In Bedfordshire] a child is said to 
be ‘ not very spack *. 

+ 2. Gentle, quiet, tame. Obs. rare. 

2303 R. Bruns'E Handl. Synne 319 Y sagh hyt [sc, the 
Spirit] so raylde and spake, pat with my hande y myght 
hyt lake. Ibid. 7486 Forbyi [sc, the bird] sate by hym so 
spake (gloss, tame]. 

tB. adv. Quickly, promptly, speedily. Ois. 

13.. 0;;>'ji»3os(AucIiinIeckMS.),Hissclauain he dede on, 
al so spac, And henge his harp opon his baa c 1330 Kinsof 
Tars 774 The soudan com in that was so blak, The child 
heo schewed him also spak- 13., E. E. AUit. P . C. 104 
[ITie sailors] spmde spak to j>e sprete he spare bawe-lyna 

•[■Spacldy, odv. Obs, Forms: 4 spooll, 

5 -ly, 4 spakli (-Uy), 4-S -ly> 5 spakely; 4 
spaolyche, spakliclife, [f. Space cr. Cf. ON. 
spakliga, MSw. spakUka^ 

1. Speedily, quickly; actively. 

Freq. in 14th cent poetry; in some examples the sense 
is not quite aear. 


f »3to in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Such reed me rnybi. 
sp.aclyche reowa cx3^o mil. PaUme 5456 be kinrif 
.^ayne spach spedde him (ran to horse. 1377 Lakcl. p, pt 
B. XVII. 81 And spes spaklich hym spedde, spede if lie ni«ie’ 
To ouertake hym. n 1400-30 Alexander 0975 With fet he 

..Sparisoutspaclyassparkeout ofgledes. 

2. Prudently, knowingly, wisely, 
c 1330 Will. Paleme 19 pe child . . was . . breme of his act 
rorspakly speke it coujie tbo,& spedeliche to.wawc. cxroe 

si?ewrrSte'®s'pa^foLrs"p^ek^ 

Spaokyl], Spado, obs. varr. Speckle v. 
Spacy (spei'si), a. [f. Space r3.i + *Y.] Large 
roomy, spacious. Hence Spa'ciaess. ' 

jBSsArt yrnl. iSg/i A sense ofspaciness in the picture. 
1891 C. James Eon. Rigmarole vii. 63 My study lamn.. 
throwing a mellow light upon my desk, [and] my spacy 


t Spa'ddle. Obs.~'^ [Alteration of Paddle sb^ 
I, after Spade jAI Cf. Spattle jA.] A small spade. 

1669 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric. 193 Others destroy them [ir. 
moles] very expeditious^ by a Spaddlc, waiting in ibe 
mornings when they usually stir. 

Spade (sp3d), sbX Also 4 , 7 spad; .5V. 6-7 
sped, 6-7 spaid. [OE. spadiCy spsedti fern,, and 
spade fern, or spada masc., = OFris. spada^EVtxs. 
spdde, NF'ris, spade^spdy spaar)^ MDu. spade (Du. 
spadcy spa)f OS. spado masc. (MLG. spadcy LG. 
spade-n, spd)y G. spaten spate, spat\ not re- 
corded in OHG. or MHG., and perh. from LG,, 
which is the source of MDa, spade, spaade, MSw. 
spadke, Da., Sw., Norw. spade, Icel. spati). Closely 
related to Gr. ajiaQi) wooden blade, paddle, sword, 
etc., whence L. spatha : see Spade sh.'t‘ and 
Spathe.] 

1. A tool for digging, paring, or cutting ground, 
turf, etc., now usually consisting of a ffattish rect- 
angular iron blade socketed on a wooden handle 
which has a grip or cross-piece at the upper end, 
the whole being adapted for grasping with both 
hands while the blade is pressed into the ground 
with the foot. 


In more primitive forms, or for special purposes, the blade 
also maybe wholly or partly made of wood, and its lower 
extremity is sometimes rounded or pointed. 

C72S Corf us Gloss. U 23 Uangas, spadan, ciooo iEtnuc 
Saints/ Lives 11. 50 Ic nat mid hwi ic delfe, nu me swa 
wana is ^h^r ^e spadu 5c mattuc, a xxoo Gerefa in Anglia 
IX. 26? ^5e, sicof, weodho^ spade, scofie. ctxso Foe. in 
Wr—WUlckcr s^o Uanga, uel fossorium% spade, aius 
Aner, R. 384 jif cax ne kurue, ne Jje spade ne dulue, ne J>e 
suluh ne erede, hwo kepte bam uorte bolden? eit^S. 
Eng Leg. I, 270 pe eorpe was hard, ..and none spade he 
naode. <22300 Cursor M,i2sg Fouwroghtwithishnkznd 
^ad Of him-selfbe wexalsad. 2390 Gower 138 

So that in slcde of schovele and spade The scharpe swerd 
was take on honde, C2440 A/ph. Tales cxix, 84 With a 
spade be smate bur in sender. 2474 Caxton Ckesse til. I 
(1883) 76 The spade or sbouell is for to delue & labour ther> 
with the erthe, 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § tj He wyll with a 
sbouell, or a spade, caste out all that is fallen in tne rygge. 
2591^ Spenser Fir£. Gnat 653 His yron headed spade tho 
making cleene, To dip vp sods out of the fiowrie grasse. 
2630 R. yohnsofis Kingd. ^ Commw. 33 The gunne hath 
brought all weapons to an equality... Nothing resists it 
but the spade. 2672 Milton P. R, hi. 331 Of labouring 
Pioners A multitude with Spades and Axes arm’d. 2729 
Swift Corr, Wks. 2841 II. 626, I knew an old lord. .who 
amused himself with mending pitchforks and spades for his 
tenants graf/x. 2784 Cowpek Taskiw. 636 Strength may 
wield the pondVous spade. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 
315 They were so tender as to be much injured by the spade 
in the process of lifting. 2866 Rogers Wgr/V. 4 Prices 1 . 
xxL 540 The spade of the Middle Ages was generally a 
wooden frame tipped with iron. 

fig. 2340 Ayenb. 108 panne nymp he his pic and his sp,Tdc 
and beginh to delue and to myny, and gep in-to his herte. 
*594 Selimus Greene’s Wks. (Grosart) aIV. 203 Good sir, 
your wisedomes ouerflowing wit, Digs deepe with learnings 
wonder-working spade. x8^ R. Bridges Shorter Poems 
HI. 23 The heartless spade of death. 

b. The depth of a spade-blade ; a spit. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv, 1B6 You cannot dig many 
spades in mold or growlhsom earth, before you come at 
a dead soyl. 2764 Museum^ Rust. II. 377 After I have 
got through the surface, which is about a spade and half 
deep. 2786 Abercrombie Card. Assist. 23 Let borders for 
wall-trees. .be well trenched, two spades deep. 1822 Sir J. 
Sinclair Husb. Scot. i. Add. 8 Beginning at one end 
of the place where the earth is to be taken, and., taking on 
a spade deep (about eight inches). 

c. The length of a spade with its handle. 

282$ Croker Trad. S, Ireland 2^0 *Ti< about ten 
from this to the cross. 2827 Steuart Planter's G. iiZiZ) 
X03 The dimensions are then to be marked out.. at two 
‘Spades 'and a half distant from the stake, or about cigntcon 
feet diameter. ... 1 

2 . Phr. Fo call a spade a spade, to call things by 
their real names, without any euphemism or minc- 
ing of matters; to use plain or blunt language; 
to be straightforward to the verge of rudeness. 

In the ultimate source of the first quotation, Plutarws 
Apophthegmata 178 B, the Greek words arc ttjv 
T here is no evidence that 
trough, basin, bowl, boat, etc.) had the sense of ‘spade 
rendering it by ligo Brasmus evidently confused it vnta 
a-Kaj^tiov or other derivatives from the stem of to 

dig. Ludan De Hist. Conscr. 41 gives a fuller form of w® 
phrase, ra avta avea, rriv OKaibrjv li OKoebijr oveftatruy. 

2542 IJdall Erasm. Afopk. 267 Philippus aunswered, that 
the Macedonians wer felocs of no fynewhtc in their termer* 
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but altogether grosse, clubbyshe, and nisttcall) as they 
whlche had not the witte to calleaspade by any other name 
then a spade. 1580 Gifford Posie o/^ Gilhjiorvers Wks. 
(Grosart) 101, I cannot say the crow is white, But ncedes 
must call a spade a spade. 1589 Marprel» Epit. A ij, I am 
plaine, 1 must needs call a iSpade a Spade. 1630 Pntho- 
machia iv. ii, 34, I am a plaine Macedonian, 1 must need 
call a Spade, a Spade. 1647 Trapp Marroru Gd. Authors 
in Comvu Ep, 641 Gods people shall not spare to call a 
spade a spade, a niggard a niggard. 1706 E. Ward Hud. 
kediv. I. vii. ix This is not Time of Day For Truth to be 
so obvious made, We must not call a Spade, a Spade. 
1731-8 Swift Polite Ccitv, 199, 1 am old Tell-Truth; 1 love 
to call a Spade a Spade, 1837 W. Irving Capt. BoiiucvilU 
III. 115 They are the most unsavory vagabonds in their 
ordinary colloquies ; they make no hesitation to call a spade 
a spade. x8^ Punch 15 Nov. 229/2 If it is absolutely 
necessary to call a spade a spade then it must be done in a 
whisper. 

b. In allusions to the above phrase. 

1677 W. Hughes Man 0/ Sin in. xii. 57 As surely as a 
Spade is a Spade, and ought so to be called. 1728-31 Lett, 
from Fofs JmL (1732)^ 1. 258 A Spade with me was al- 
ways a Spade, and Coscia a blundering Knave. 1816 J, W. 
Croxer in C. Papers (1884) !• hh 9^ Everything goes by its 
proper name ; a spade is a spade ; and a bayonet a bayonet. 
x 8S9 'rROLLOPE li^est Indies ix. 123 A spade is a spade, and 
it is worse than useless to say that it is something else. 

3. An implement resembling a spade in form or 
use : a. One or other of various spade-like knives 
used by whalers, esp. one employed in flensing a 
whale ; a blubber-spade. 

i8ao ScQ'RESBV Acc. Arctic Reg. II.5H Wood for harpoon 
and lance-stocks j handles of knives, spades, prideers letc.1. 
184s J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific vii. 73 They each have 
long spades, and cut the blubber the proper breadth spir- 
ally from the base of the head to the flukes. 1887 Goode 
Fisheries US. 264 The olHccr of the boat, .would thrust 
the sharp-edged spade into the * small *. 

b. A tool used in seal-engraving to remove 
irregularities of surface. 

1850 Houtzapffei. Turning III. 1368 A tool called a 
spade, consisting of a piece of soft iron about 3 or 4 inches 
long, the end of which is filed at an angleof ^3 degrees, and 
charged with diamond powder. The spade is held in the 
fingers like a penciL 

c, A spade-Iike attachment serving to increase 
the grip of a wheel, retard the motion of a conical 
pendulum, check the recoil of a gun-carriage, etc. 

x86a London Rev. 23 Aug, 176 Up to this lime the plain 
surf^ of the wheels only had been in use, and now., the 
engine-driver brought in the auxiliary powerof the spades, 
and protruding them a short distance through the wheels, 
at once doubled the powers of the engine. 1884 F. J. 
Britten IPatch ^ Clockm. $7 In a conical pendulum there 
is generally a spade attached to and revolving with the pen* 
duTum bob, so arranged that.. the spade dips deeper into a 
vessel containing glycerine. 1898 E, S.'lsi.ve Field ArtiUery 
29^ The first round fired forces the spade Into the ground. 
iUd. 328 A spade. .is attached to the end of the trail and 
checks the recoil of the lower carriage. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. With sbs,, in attrib. 
or other relations, as spade attachment^ •carrier, 
•cuUivaiion, cutting, etc. 

1899 Westm. Gas. 29 Dec. 5/2 The quick-firing *spad« 
attachment.. fitted to ml our gun carriages in South Africa. 
1895 Daily Hews 15 Feb. 6/4 He speaks casually of seeing 
the *spade-carriers erecting some earthworks to .shelter 
the outlying Circassians. 1846 M'Cullock Acc. Brit. Em> 
Plre (1854) 1. 381 *Spadc cultivation general. 1839 Corn- 
wallis Hetv n^orld 1. 105 We p.assed several gangs of men 
levelling it by *spade-cutting. 1875 Knight Diet, piech. 
702/2 Fig, 1654 represents one kind [of digging-machine) in 
which the *spade-handles pass through guide-slots in an 
upper bar. 183* Hr. Maktineau Homes Abroad ii. 27 
The soil shall be Improved to the utmost by *spade-husban- 
dry. 1771 inMonthly Messenger July Richard 

Lumley, *spademaker in SwalwelU 1843 Holtzapffel 
Turning 1. 2x0 Much heavier hammers. .are used by the 
spade-makers for planishing. 1885 S. Lane- Pool Coins fy 
Medals 202 Of the tclCang^ or adze or •spade-pattern, we 
know., that some were cast specially for the purpose of cur- 
rency. 1832 .^'a«////^37(L.U.K.),*Spade planting applies 
to land prepared for the reception of the plants by trenching. 
x868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric.[j2>6g) 2^2 A mode of 
setting Osage thorn quicks, known as *spade-setllng, con- 
sists in opening a line of slits in the surface soil., with a long, 
narrow spade. 154* Acc. Ld. High Treat, Scot. VIII. 132 
Item, for vj *spaid schafiis deliverit to Johnne Drummond. 
1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. a) I, 143/1 An iron plough. .drawn 
by a horse, .will save much *sp.^de•work. 1837 Carlvle Fr. 
Rev. II. I. xi, He that has four limbs and a French heart can 
do spadework.^ 1901 LD.RosESERYaVaf. (1902) 

on cover^ Political energy must work and entrench. I want 
some of this spadework on behalf of this policy. 

b. With adjs. and pa. pples., as spcuie-cut, 
•deep, -dug, •like, etc. Also spade^wise adv. ^ • 

1891 S. C. Scrivener Onr Fields <5* Cities 138 A section of 
the exposed *spade-cut surface. ^ 2823 J. Badcocx Dom. 
Amusem. 29 A *spadc-deep excision for the planks., to rest 
upon, 1842 Lance /Vtnwerxi Othercom crops. .if 

•spade dug, dibbled, and hoed, will be equally profitable. 

Cent. Diet. s.v. Scaphiopodinae, A sub-family.. con- 
taining the American •spade-footed loads. 1901 Gadow 
Amphibia ^ Reptiles 162 The * Spade-fooled Toad’, which 
occurs throughout the whole of Central Europe. 2898 
Westm, Gas. x Sept. 3/2 The oft so-called *spaac-fronied 
sort of Eton coatie. 26it Cotcr., Louchet, a., ’spade- 
like instrument, halfe headed with yron. 1850 E. Cl-^bk 
Britannia ff Conway Bridges II. 597 The flat spade- 
like portion of the bolt. 1897 Allbutt's Sysi. i\fed. \W. 
472 The condition of the hands. . has been aptly described 
as spade-like by Sir Wiliam GulL 1783 Barbut Cr<'/r. kVr- 
;«x«/M93/t The •Spade-shaped Sea Urchin, iZjp J. H.' 
Kidocr Kerguelen Isl. it. 74 (Smithsonian Misc. CouecL), 
Mouth shields broad, spade-sbaped. 2891 Daily Hews 25 


SepL 3/r One acre of ’spade trenched land of average 
quality. 1646 J. Hall Poems u 5 Whether he Did cut 
his beard *spadwise or like a T. 1635 Marq. Worcester 
Cent. Inv, 92 The bottom made of Iron-plate Spade-wise. 

^ 5. Special combs, : spade-arm, the arm used 
in holding the hand-grip of a spade ; spade- 
bayonet (see quot.); spade-bit dial., a spit of 
earth; spade-bolt, a form of bolt used in iron- 
work; spade-cbisel, a chisel having a broad 
spade-shaped end; spade-coin, money, 
spade-farm, a farm cultivated by mannal labour 
with the spade; hence spade-farming \ spade- 
fish, a fish resembling a spade in form ; now spec. 
the moon-fish, Chxtodipterus faber\ spade-foot, 
(n) the foot used in pressing a spade into the 
ground ; (3) an enlargement on a chair-leg, etc., 
resembling a spade; {c) a toad having a foot 
specially adapted for digging; also attrib,-, spade- 
guinea, a guinea coined from 1787 to 1799 , on 
which the shield bearing the arms has the form of 
a pointed spade ; spade-bind (see quot.); spade- 
money, early Chinese bionie money made in the 
form of spades ; f spade-peak, a spade-beard ; 
spade-peat (see quot.); spade-press, Austr. 
a wool-press in which fleeces are compressed by 
means of a spade; t spade-silver, Sc. payment 
for spade-work; *[* spade-staff, a plough-staff, a 
pattle; t spade-stale, spade-tree (now dial.), 
a spade-handle; spade-trench v., to dig deeply 
with a spade ; spade-wheel, the wheel in a dig- 
ging machine which carries the spades. 

i8or Mar. Edgeworth Contract {ityj 257, J should not 
well be able to manage it with the rheumatism in my •spade- 
arm. 287s Knight Diet. Meek. 2252/1 *Spadc-bayonet, 
a broad-bladed bayonet, which may be used in digging 
shelter-holes or rifle-pits. 2790 W. H. Marshall Kur. 
Ecott. Midi. II. 442 *Spade.bit, the quantity of soil raised 
by one effort of the spade. 2850 E. Clark Britannia 4- 
Conway Bridges II. 597 These bolts are 3 Inches in dia- 
meter, and have been tecnnicallycalled **spade-bolts’; they 
are attached . . by means of the flat spade-Itke portion of the 
bolt. 189s E. Rowe Chip Carving 29 The simplest way. . 
is to use the *spade chisel. 2892 Tekricn de Lacouperie 
Catal. Chinese Coins Introd. p. xxxviii. The classification 
and identification of these ’spade-coins. 2831 Kingsley 
Yeast vi, Among.. ’spade farms, and model smell-traps. 
iQys — A t Last Kvl, He has not.. handiness enough for the 
more delicate work of a liiile spade-farm. Ibid., Garden- 
tillage and ’spade-farming are not learnt in a day. 2704 T. 
PococK in 'Barrington Mem. (Camden) 284 We look up this 
morning a ’Apade fish.. .The spade-fish was fi3*’d. 2803 
T. M. Harris State of Ohio 2x6 (Thornton), There Is a 
curious^ fish called the Spade- Fish,., with a bony weapon 
prolecting from the nose .. like a narrow shovel. 2884 
Goode Hat. Hist, Aquat. Anim, 445 'Fhc Moon-fish, 
Choetodipterus faber...Vci the northern parts of the Gulf 
of Mexico it is called the ^Spade-fish x^t Sir D. Wilson 
Right Hand x 70, 1 believe every boy will hop on his ’spade 
foot, 1897 K. \V, Clousto.s Chippendale Period in Eng. 
Fum. 254 By usln^ the ‘spade foot*, as the square ex- 
crescence at the thm end of the leg is called. 2899 Prcc. 
Zool. Soc. 790 On the American Spade foot {Scaphhpus 
soHtarius), 2902 Gadow Amphibia Reptiles 163 Pelo^ 
bates cultripes, this is the Spade-foot of the whole of Spain 
and Portugal and of the southern and western parts of 
France, Ibid, 164 Pelobates cultripes. Spade-foot Ibad- 
2853 H. N- Humphreys Coin Collector's Man. II. 496 In 
1787, a new gold coinage look place, and the guineas, known 
as ’spade guineas, appeared. 2887 Jefferies Amaryllis 
vUi, It was understo^ that there were twenty thousand 
spade guineas in an iron box under his bed. 2844 H. 
Stephens Bk. Farm I, 224 The hedger, the ’spade-hind, 
the spadesman, as he is indiffcrcDtly called, is a useful 
servant on a farm. 2892 Terkien de Lacouperie Catal. 
Chinese Coins Introd. p. xiii, ’Spade-money of two sizes 
form chiefly the currency outside Ts’i and Tchou. They 
consist of little spades with hollow bandies, weighing 20 to 
the higher standard unit of weight. 2392 Nasiie Pierce 
Penilesse Wks, (Grosart) II, 27 His ’spade peake is as 
sharpe as if he had been a Pioner before ine walles of Roan, 
1^2 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 6 ITic cutting up of turf, or ’spade- 
peats, from the clay or earthen .surfaces of the pasturage, is 
surely no matter of necessity, 2890 * R. Boldrewood * Col. 
Reformer Tcnt, (X891J 202 We devoted the next few days., 
to fixing the *spade-press — that friendly adjunct to the 
pioneer-squatter^ humble woobhed. 2606 Reg, Mag. Sig. 
Scot. 634/2 Cum lie ’spaid-silver pro effossione petarum 
26x2 Ibid. 238/1 Cum lie spaid-silver pro lucnindo lie lurvis 
et devottis, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kerse^'). SulLPaddle, a 
small *^adc-siaff’, or Tool to cleanse the Plough from the 
Clods of Earth. 2633 Buthe Eng. Improrver impr. 67 \ 
piece of the best lough Willow, about the bigness of a 
■'Spade-Stayle. 24x2 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. ’spadetree, 
jd. 1490 ChurchvJ. AcC, St. Dunstan's, Item 

payde lor a .spade tre, Jd ob. 2534 MS. Acc. ht. John's 
Hasp., Canterb., For a spade tre, jd, 2893 S.E, lyore. 
Gloss. 37 Spade-tree, the wooden shaft of a spade. 2840 
Penny Cycl, XVlll. 467/2 The lazy-bcd practice repealed 
for three years will completely *spade-ireoch the entire 
land, 287s Knight Diet. Meclu 703 In the rotary i^chine 
(Fig. 2655) the ground-wheel b drives the •^pade•wbecl U 
through the intervention of gearing. 

Spade (sp?d), sb.^ [ad. It. spade, pi. of spada 
(Sp. and Pg. espada) sword (see Sp-vijo^), used as 
a mark on playing-cards. Cf- G. spadi from the 


same source. . . 

In British and other cards ultimately qf French ongin the 
mark has a form resembling that of a pointed 
there is a natural association with Spade xA* Cf. O. oiai. 
spaten, Dx and Sw. spader (pL).] 

1. One or other of the black spade-shaped marks 


SPADE-BONE. 


by which one of the four suits in a pack of plaj*- 
ing-cards is distinguished; hence pi, the cards 
belonging to or forming this suit. 

2398 Florio, Cdppari,.,ih<i^ raarkes vpon the playing 
^rds plied spades. 2631 Pleas, Hist. Miller Mansfield ig 
With Ladies and their Maids like to the Queene of SpadeC 
x68o (^TTON Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 107 T he Ace of Spades. 
2p2-4 Pope Rape Lock in. 46 ‘Let Spades be trumps!* 
she X784C0WPER Task Vi, 219 Ensanguin’d hearts, 

clubs typical of strife. And spades, the emblem of untimely 
graves. 2850 Bohn's Hand-bk. Games (1867) 220 You are 
to discard . . the knave, nine, and seven of spades. 

2. A card belonging to the spade-suit. 

*745 Hoyle Quadrille (1746) 13 One small Club, Knave 
and two small Spades. 2828pBAED/4rr.rt/ lVatering-pl.\. 
Poems 2864 II, 188, I play a spade. 2879 ‘(Cavendish* 
Cyd Ess., etc. X09 Alcippe again plays badly in throwing 
the ace of hearts to the last spade. 

SpRde (sp?d}, j3.3 Now dial. [OE. sped, of 
unknown origin.] The gummy or wax-like matter 
secreted at the comer of the eye. 

cqzs Corpus Gloss. P 273 Petuila, sped, a xxoo in Napier 
O. E. Glosses 1. 2728 Glaucoma, sped. 2636 W. Do Card 
tr. Comenius' Gate Lai. Uni. § 204. 57 The eyes — whose 
corners often times sweat tears, every day spade or filth. 
2823 Britton Beauties /kY//r III. 378 Spade, the congealed 
gum of the eye. 2888-93 Berks, Wilts, and Glouc. 
glossaries. 

t SpadCi ib.^ Obsr^ [ad. L. spado Spado ^.] 
A eunuch. 

Spoiie in Blount Glossogr, (1656) and hence in Phillips 
and some later Diets., properly belongs to Spayed ppl.a. 

26S0 C. '^Es&E.Church Hist. 497TilI pimp, or pun^orjade 
or spade, I do resolve to be. 

Spade, variant of Spayd Obs. 

Spade (sp^d), v^- [f. Sp^vde sb^- Cf. MDu. 

(Du.) and MLG. (LG.) spaden (LG. also spden), 
Da. spade, Sw. dial, spa^dd), G. spaten, -spdten!\ 
JL irons. To cut in the form of a spade, rare 
2394 Nashe Terrors of Night Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
111. 2x4 To let some vnskilfull pen-man or Nouerint-maker 
startch bts ruffe & new spade hts beard with the benefite he 
made of them. 

2. To dig up, to remove, with a spade. 

2647 Hexham 1, To Spade and delve, spaden ende delven. 
*755 J- IsMAY in Yorks, N. Q. I, 208 Some sour marshy 
ground is made arable by spading the turf from the surface 
and then burning it in heaps. 2795 Trans, Soc, ArlsXlll. 
136, 1 was advii.cd..io get it [sc. the land) dug or spaded. 
2807 J. Barlow Columb. 11, 632 They form to different arts 
the hand of toil, To whirl the spindle and to spade the soiL 
2844 Emerson Lect. Sew Eng. Ref, Wks. (Bohn) L 259 The 
hundred acres of the farm must be spaded. 2889 Harpeds 
Mag. S^L 570/2 Spading the garden faithfully everj’ spring. 
D. To dig up, lift cut, take off, with the spade. 
28x7-8 CoBBETT Resid. U.S, (1822) 6 Spaded up a comer 
of ground. 2836 Mbs. Brav Deter. Tamar fe 'I'avy I. xx. 348 
The slight layer of turf which is spaded off the land. 28^ 
Thoreau H'cUden i. (2886) 54, I spaded up all the land 
which I required. 2877 C. Tatt Let. in Benham Cath, 
fy C, Tail (2879) 557 1 he grain is spaded out of trucks. 

3. To cut or flense with a whaling-spade. 

1887 Goode Fisheries U. S. 263 Spading flukes is one of 
the lost arts of fishery. 

4. intr. To work with a spade; to dig. 

2889 BuiCKitonE Lorna D, v, Young men would not spade 
or plough by reason of noble lineage* 

Hence Spa'ded ppl, a.) 

2807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (2813) 240 The manure 
[being] thus applied upon the spaded Lp.d, the field is next 
ploughed. 2877 Blackmore Crip/s iii, The patches of 
spaded mould. 

t Spad©! Obs. [f. spaid, spayed, pa. pple. 
of Spay v., perh. associated with L, spade ; see 
Spade j^.4] irons. To spay. 

26x2 Chapman iVidowes 7’, Wks. 2873 III. 83 I’ll have all 
j'oung widows spaded for marrying again. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 2l 8 The women of Egypt were sometime 
spaded. 27x0 London's Med. Informer 32 Women may be 
Spaded by Sow-Gelders. 

Hence i* Spa’ded ^4 cr.-; Spa*der; Spa*ding 
vbl. sb. Obs. 


548 Hexham u,Ceite,..a spaded Hogge, a barrow Hogge, 
a Sowe. Ibid,, Een Lubber, a Geldcr, or a Spader. 
ni Luhbinge, a Gelding or a Spading. 2655 Moufct cc 
:nnet Health's Improv. (1746) 143 If some shall .-object. 
It gelding and spading be unnatural Actions, -f""- *4“ 
'Uccming Pork and Hog’s Flesh made of a spaded Sow, 
a Hog gelded. 2816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 204 Ihose 
idcd bitches appeared lohave^tngrunesor greyhounds. 

Spade-bGard. [f. Spade Beard sb.] 

spade-shaped beard ; a beard cut or trimmed to 
e shape of a (pointed or broad) spade-blade. 

398 E. Guilpin Skial. D, He with a fpade-bwd can 
I mannerly Leadc the olde measures, i&jg Answ. to 
peal fr. Country to City 31 An Old feIIow^w^th a told 
:e, and a spade-beard, 1693 Dryden, etc, 

97) 387 With their long Spade-Beards, and nuit^ 

^ Carlyle Fredk. Ct. iil vl I. iSo A man with high 
d brow ; magnificent spade-beard. r rA I 

Ipade-bone. Chiefly </«/. [“PP- { 

t perh. for s^aude- or sf aide-bone : see SrAOLD.j 
1C shonlder- blade. . . 

H. M.%rshall Rur. Lcotu , in diaL cloviarics 

shoulder bone; ^Eokrow in Knapp 

wrote his Coran £ 

tton spade tones. 
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Spadeful (sp^**dful). • Also -full. [f. Spade 
A quantity that fills a spade; as 
much as a spade can hold or take up at one time. 

1643 Trapp Comm. Gen, xxx, 27 His mouth shall be filled 
with a spade-ful of mould. 1720 Loud. Gaz, No. 5865/2 
His Excellency was to raise the first Spadeful of Earth at 
the opening of the Dyke. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog, II. 311 
Five or six spadefuls of snow. 1826 \V. A. Miles Devcrcl 
Barrow 18 Every spadeful of earth presented a mixture of 
pottery, charcoal, and flints. 1890 Sc/ence-Gosstp XX.VI. 
161 When we had dug out one or two spadefuls of soil. 
fig. 1886 Stevesson Lett, (1899) II. 13 It is painful, yet 
very pleasant to dig into the past of a dead friend, and find 
him, at every spadeful, shine brighter. 

Spade-graft, Also 3 -graf, 6 -graffe, 7- 
spade’s graft, [f. Spade j-AI + GEArT sb.^1 
1 . A spade’s depth ; a spit. 

. a. 1252 Cari. de Kameseta (Rolls) 1. 299 Unam perticam 


fossati..habent!S profunditatem duorum spadegrafs. 1523 

rr rr...L o 


Fitzherb. Husb. § 124 Dygge vp the muldes a spade.gra.,, 
depe. 1671 J. Webster Meiallogr, iiu 45 They usually 
leave one depth of Spade-graft of that Earth. 1688 Holme 
Armou?y ii. 115/1 Delfe, or Spadegraft, [is] a digging into 
the Earth as deep as a spade can go at once. 1765 Museum 
R^cst. Ill, II He takes the earth. .two spade-grafts deep. 
1837 Howitt Rur, Life v. iv. (1862) 390 Every spadegraft 
of your cultivation annihilates the habitats .. of animals, 
insects, and plants. 1891 Atkinsos Moorland Par. 2x4 
Half a spade-graft of mould. 

1620 [see Graft sb? ij. 1653 Blithe Eng. Improver 
Impr. 117 The depth may be two Spades graft or more. 
1660 Sharrock Vegetables 95 Thou must goe half one 
spades graft deep. 1792 (see Graft sb^ ij. 1844 Proc, Soc. 
Aniiq 1. 30 They were discovered in 1827 near Guisborough, 
at a depth of about a ' spade’s graft * beneath the surface. 

^ 2 . The handle of a spade. Obs. 

• Evelyn is copied orfollowed by the Did. Rusiicum (1704), 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 27, etc. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva v. 21 The Beech serves for various 
Uses of the House-wife;, .likewise for the Wheeler,., for the 
Bellows-maker, and Husbandman his Shovel and Spade- 
graffs. 

Spade-iron. Now rare. Also 4 spadierne, 
-yxin, 5 -yrne, 6 spadeiema, Sc. spaid irue. 
[Spade jJ.I] The iron part, the blade or shoeing, 
of a spade. 

1336 in Riley Mem. Load. (iE63) 283 [One] spadierne, 
[and 2 iron] auugeres. 1383-4 Durham Acc. (Surtees) 
390 It. in uno spadyrin empt. 1472 Fabric Rolls York 
Minster (Surtees) 78, iij dos. hespes et yj spadj’mes et iij 
dos. snekes. JSo*~3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 102 Pro 
iiij spadeiemys, vjiZ. 1S45 Acc. Ld. High Trcas. Scot. 
Vill. 360 Item, for foure spaid imis. 1823-7 Etteycl. 

Her., Spade-Iron, or the shoeing of a spade. 

'Spademan (sp(?i*dmsen). Also spadesman. 
[Spade One who uses a spade ; a labourer 

accustomed to work with a spade. 

a. XSS9 Lo. CoBHAM in Boys Sandwich (1792) 738 Over 
every x spade men muste beoneclercke. 1647 Hexham i, A 
spade-man or spader, een spader, spitter o/te delver. 1812 
Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Husb, Scot. i. 49 It is necessary also 
to employ spade-men.. to clear out the small drains. 1854 
W. iL Williams Relig. Progr, iii. 59 The spademan who 
digs the canal. 1864 Realm 17 Feb. 7 From his bowels 
the armed spademen keep issuing evermore. 

1826 Scott If’<7<7fA/.xxxiii, We are wretched spadesmen 
enough. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 224 The spades- 
man. .is a useful servant on a farm. 1865 Pall Mall G, 
1$ Dec. 3 In Sardinia they can obtain no spadesmen, the 
Sards having a distaste for performing the continuous work 
of navvies. 

Spader (sp^'dsj). [f. Spade 2^.1+ -ebI.] One 
who works with a spade; an implement which 
digs, etc., by means of spades ; also dial., a breast- 
plough. 

1647 Hexham i, A spade-man or spader. 1867 Whit-man 
in Galaxy IV. 608 The rotary .spader did its work well. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 703 Other forms of spaders have blades 
thrust out and retracted as the machine advances. 190^ J. H. 
Bp.idce Hist. Carnegie Steel Co. vii. 1x4 Idly watching the 
spaders and waterers and trimmers. 

Spades graft, -man : see Spade-gbaft, -iiiVir. 
Spadger (sp3e*d39i). dial, or coUoq. [Fanciful 
alteration of SPvVBUow.] A sparrow. Also allrib, 
1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 417 * Spadger-pie ’ is an 
article of diet occasionally. 1892 ‘Son of Marshes* IViihin 
Hour of Lond. 59 The sparrow, or ' spadger is a friend to 
the farmer. 

i*Spadiard. Obs. Also 7 spador, 8 spadier. 
[Explained by Holland {Camde?^ s 3 rit. 185) as 
f. Spade sb?-, but perh. an error for Spalliabd.] 
A labourer in the Cornish tin-mines. 

x6io Holland To Rdr. 3 A Spadiard that 

■worketh in mines, who while he . . followeth the maine valnes, 
seeth not the hidden small fillets, c 1630 Risdon Surv, 
Devon (i8ri) 11 There are also labourers, that serve for 
dally wages, whereof be two sorts ; the one is called a 
spadiard, a dally labourerin tin works. 1630 T. Westcote 
Devoru J. xl (1845) 53 Of these last are two sorts; one 
named a spador or searcher for tin." ti65r Blount GlOssogr. 
(ed. 2), Spadiards, Laborers m the Tin-mines of ComwalL 
1705 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spadiers, Labourers that dig m 
the Mines in Cornwall.) 

Spadiceous (sp^di-Jas), a. Now Sot. [ad. 
mod.L. sjiadicetis, f. L. spadie-, spadix Spadls.J 
1 . Of a reddish or brownish colour. 

Applied to various shades by difierent writers. . - 

1646 Sir T. Brovwe Psmd. Bp. lirj Of those five [bonis] 
svhich Scalieer beheld, though one spadiceous, or of a light 
red, and two inclining to red. sdid V-KX tVillupiby s 
Omith III. ii. S i6. 37iThc Wings are of a dark spadicrous 
colour. 1683 SAiaio.N- Doron Med, ii. 330 An oyl..of..3 


spadicious [sici or light rea colour. ,871 W. A. Leighton 
Lichen-Flora 124 Under-surface black or spadiceous to- 
wards the margins 1887 W. jPuiLLiis Brit. Discomycetes 
3^ Hymenium milk-white, farinose, becoming spadiceous. 

2 . Having the nature or form of a spadix. 

X760 J. I^E /nlrod. BoU i. xix. (1765) 52 A Spadiceous 
aggregate Flower is, when there is a Receptacle common 
to many Florets placed within a Spatha or Sheathe. 1793 
MARTYKZfl!«^.AV/.s.v..^a<//lr, Aspadiceous flower. Asort 
of aggregate flower [etc.). 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 252 
As many of them^ are arranged in a spadix, and as most of 
them have a distinct tendency to that kind of inflorescence 
the^ form is called Spadiceous. 1S58 A. Irvine Hand6k\ 
BHl* PI, 280 The following Orders., have the common 
character of spadiceous, and generally spathaceous inflor- 
escence. 

Spadici- (spSdsi'si-), combining form ol Spa- 
dix, used in a few terms of Sol., as spadiciflo-ral, 
-flo-roits, -form adjs. 

1837 Henfrey Bot. 391 The spadiciform peduncle does not 
represent this structure very clearly. Ibid. 397 The inflor- 
escence is moreover hardly spadiciflorous. 1872 Oliver 
EUm. Bot. I. V. 58 Monocotyledons have their flowers., 
arranged upon a spadix, hence called Spadicifloral. 

Spa'dicose, a. Bot. rare. [f. L. spddic- 
Spadix.] = Spadiceous a. 2 . 

_ 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 123 A small natural order of spad. 
icose Endogens. 


spadoes by Art. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 207 Castrated 
antmals in any kind & Spado’s by Art, live loncer then 
they that retain their Virilities. 


II Spado Obs. [ad. It. spada or Sp. espada 
•.—h.spai/ia, ad. Gr. andeiji see Spade rf.t and ji.2] 
A cut-and-thrust sword. ^ 

I7ir E. Ward Quix. I. 103 Drawing forth his Trusty 
Spado Which was a Rusty old Toledo. 1731 Narr Jr 
HAr s;. ‘ „ IT,..-,, L., M- c_ '1- w 


. Spadille (spadi'l). AlsoSspadil. [F. spad- 
iile, ad. Sp. espadilla (Pg. espadilha. It. spad- 
iglid), dim. of w/aate sword. Spade : cf. ne.\t.] 
The ace of spades in ombre and quadrille. 


1728 Young Love Fame vi. 516 Imagina^ ruin charms her 
still ; Her happy lord is cuckol’d by spadil. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong. EpiL, She sits all ntgnt at cards, and ogles 


at spadille. 1794 Sporting Mag, IV. 201 The ace of spades, 
called spadille, is always highest trump. x8i6 Scott . 5/. 


Dwarf w. Love and its ab>urdities in youth — spadille and 
basto in age. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. xv. About as 


much time as ladies of that age spent over spadille and 
Wh ‘ 


manille. 1900 F. F. Moore Neil Gwyn v. What brings 
you down here from the midst of your routs,. and your 
spadille tables? 

II Spadi'llo. Obs. Also 8 spadillio. [ad. Sp. 
espadilla ; see prec.] = Spadille. 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 71 There are two 
suits, Black and Red ; of the Black there is first the ^adillo, 
or Ace of Spades. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock m. 49 ^adillio 
first, unconquerable l.ordt Led off two captive trumps, and 
swept the board. 1728 Swift yrnl. Plod. Lady Wks. 1755 
III. 11. 190 She slipt spadillo in her breast. 

Spading (sp^’dig), vbl. sb^ [f. Spade z/.i] 
The action of digging, working, striking, etc., 
with a spade ; the quantity of earth that may be 
lifted 3vith a spade ; a_ spade’s depth of earth. 


1647 Hexham 1, A spading, een spHtiuge ofle delvvige. 

View Agric. Ayr {2891) iii To half trench 


*793 Fullarton 
an acre, with one spading and a shoveling. 1796 W, H, Mar- 
shall Rur. Econ. IVesl Eng. 1. 143 The price for ‘spading* 
is about three halfpence, a square perch. _ x8ox Farmer's 


Mag. Aug. 270 To allow of the removal of perhaps a spad- 
• _ -• 2B4Z J. Aiton Domest. Econ, (1857) 


ing of earth a1 . .... 

x6i The first spading being rich soil taken from the trench, 
should be buried in the centre of the dike. 1888 Daily 
Ncivs 21 Nov, 5/7 Had the League anything todo with the 
spading and shooting of Colletiy? 2891 Malden Tillage 
82 Another method of planting potatoes which is carried out 
very successfully is known as spading in. 

attrib. 187s Knight D/<:/.A/ec4. 702/2 Aspading-machine 
for loosening and turning the soli. 

Spading, vbl. sb.^ : see under Spade v.^ 

II Spadix (sp^^'diks), PL spadices (sp^d- 
arsfz^ and spa'dixes. [L. spadix, a. Gr. arraSif 
palm-br«'inch, palm-colonred. Cf. F, spadice.^ 

1. Bat. A fonn of inflorescence consisting of a 
thick fleshy spike, closely set with flowers, and 
enclosed in a spathe ; a succulent spike, whether 
enclosed in a spathe or not. 

X760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. i, Wii. (1765} 28 Spadix is the 
Receptacle of a Palm produced within a Spatha, or Sheath, 
on the Branches that bear Fruit. 1785 AIartitj Lett, on 
Bot. X. (1794) X07 AIL. growing upon a spadix, (Note.] The 
spadix is the receptacle in this tribe, and has no English 
name, 1793 — Lang. Bot. s.v. Spaiha, The calyx of a 
^adix. Ibid,, Some flowers which have no spadix. 1830 
Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot, 285 Flowers unisexual, arranged 
upon a naked spadix. 1847 NV, E. Steele Field Bot. 204 
Sterile and fertile spadices cylindrical. ^ 1871 Kinc^ley At 
Last vii, Round our feel are Arums, with snow-white spad- 
ixes and hoods. 1897 J. C. \yiLLis Flower, Plants 4- Ferns 
II. 17 They are often so deceived as to lay their eggs on the 
spadix. 

2. Zool. A part in cephalopods and hydrozoans 
having some analogy to a spadix in plants, 

1871 Allman Plonogr. GymnobJasiic Hydroids I. p. xv, 
Spadix,.. \\\z hollow body %vbicb projects from the floor of 
the sporosac into its cavity, and round which the gener- 
ative elements are developed, 1877 Huxley AnaS. Inv. 
Aniin. riii. 534 On the Jeft side, the four tentacles of 
the posterior division.. arc converted into a peculiar organ 
termed the spadix. 1883 EncycL Brit, XVl. 674/2 The 
spadix is in fact the hectocotylized portion of the fore-foot 
of the male Nautilus. x838 Rollecton & Jackson Anim. 
Life 762 The term ‘spadix ' is applied to the central closrf 
endodermlc structure representing the manubrial cavity in 
a gonophoTC or sporosac. 

il Spado [hat. spado, ad. Gr. anahosi' eunuch. 
Cf. Spade sb.^] A eunuch ; a castrated person. 

c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc) 166 ^Vhan that 
spado lovithc paramouris. 1646 Sir T. Bp.owkk Pseud, Ep. 
124 They live longest in every kinde that exercise it not at 
all, and this is true not onely in Eunuches by nature, but 


H.M.S. IVager* 9 Every Fellow has his Spado orDagew 
that he struts about with. 1785 G. A. Bellamy Apoto^' 
(ed. 3) II. g The Spaniard,.seemed glad to have an oppor. 
tunity of laying by his long spado for some hours every day. 

Spadroo'n. Obs. exc. Hist, [ad Genevan 
dial. = F. espadon Espadon.] ‘A sword 

much lighter than a broadsword, and made both 
to cut and thrust ’ (James). Also athib. 

1708 C. Roworth {title). The Art of Defence on foot with 
the broad sword and sabre. . .To which are added remarlis 
on the spadroon. 1802 James Milit. Diet., Spadroon 
Guard, a guard sometimes used with the cut and thrust 
sword, and also with the broad sword. 1826 Scott li^oodst. 
xxiii, Poniard, back-sword, spadroon. 

+ Spady, a. Obs.-^ [ad. obs. G. *spadig,\3.r. 
of spathig, spatig : see Spaad and Spath i.J Of 
the nature of or containing spar. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. in. i. 230 There appertains to 
the harsh flowing copper Oars, . .and what is splendy, mis* 
pickly, glimery or spady [etc.J. 

Spae (sp^), 53. rare. Also 4 spa, 6 . 5 V. 
spe. [a, ON. spd : cf, next.] Prediction, pro- 
phecy ; augury, omen. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14526 Cayphas spak bus in his spa, 
Wordes suilk and ©her maa.^ 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) IL 5 This victorie with the scotis ivas 
estemet as a spe or gud tukne of happle succes to follow. 
2863 Barinc-Gould Iceland 236 The Finns’ spae is come 
true, so here we shall settle, 

Spae (sp?), V. Orig. north, and .SV. Also 4 
spa, 6 spai, spay. [a. O^.spd (Icel. Nonv. 
5 paa\ MSw, spa, Sw, sph, Da. spaa, fspo; also 
NFris. spaai, spttai, from Danish), of uncer- 
tain origin.] To foretell, to prophesy. Chiefly 
trajis. with direct object or with that, 

a 1^00 Cursor M. 18988 O propheci..sal l^ai speke,.’.An<i 
o mi gast 1 sal a strerae To suain and womman gile al> 
sua, At cum wit propheci to spa. 2513 Douglas jEneidw. 
iv. 89 Thocht scho spayit the suitht, and maid na bourd. 
Ibid. 111. v|. 28 The Harpy Celeno Spais onto ws a feirfuU 
takin of wo. 2721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 76 Does 
Tam theRhimer spae ougbtlinsof this? ^1774 Fergus- 
SON Farmers Ingle Poems (1845) 36 Fu’ hale and healthy 
wad they pass the day;.. Nor doctor need their weary life 
to spae. 2785 Burns Halloween xiv, [To] seek the foul 
Thief onie place, For him to spae your fortune. 2815 
Scott Guy M. iii, Tell me the very minute o* the hour the 
wean’s born, and I’ll spae its fortune. 2842 Borrow 
I. iv. 78 A Gypsy sibyl ,. spaed the good fortune to bis 
daughters. 1^3 Barinc-Gould Iceland 236 Ingimund 
left Norway becau.'^e some Finns had spaed that he should 
settle in Iceland. 2876 A. Lainc Lindores Abbey x.xvi. 382 
The spaewife might now spae in vain. 

Hence Spae'ing vbL sb. (also attrib.) and ppl. a. j 
Spaer, one who foretells. 

c 2480 Henryson Orph. 4* Euryd. 588 Wichcraft, Spay- 
ing, and sorsery. 25x3 Douglas /Eneid x. vi, 148 Les than 
f=unles 5 j my parentis taucht me spajdng craft fals. 2725 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iii. ii, May your spacing happen 
soon and weeU 2790 Shirrefs Poems 122 And sae it is 
with a' the spacing crew. Ibid. 223 Before they enter on 
the spacing part, xBzo Blackro. Mag. May 262 A seller o’ 
horn spoons, and a spacr o’ poor folks’ fortunes. 

the verbal stem in comb.(cf. Spaesiak), 
as Bpae-book, -craft, -woman, -work, -wright, 
2802 Le^'den Lord South Iri, *1116 black *fpae.book from 
his breast he took. 2724 Ramsay Evergreen (1761) I. 135 
Suthe I forsie, if *Spae-craft had [=hold), Frae Hethir- 
Muirs sail r^’sealad. 1889 H. Johnston Chron. Glenbttckie 
11 Whether the recipient. .was a believer In spae-craft or 
not, 2828 Mom Mansie tVauch xx, Beds at twopence a-night 
to.. dumb *spaewomen. 2815 Scott Guy M, xi, There 
was some •spae-wark gaed on— I aye heard that, 2876 
Morris Sigurd 1. 16 In peace will I go to his bidding, let 
the *spae*wrights ban or bless. 

Spae'dom. [f. Spae sb. or v. Cf. ON, and 
Icel. spddSmr, MStv. spadom, Siv. sp&dom, Da. 
spaadom.) Prophecy. 

2862 Wingate Poems, Sbae Craft ix. Oh, never again.. 
The dark, slnfii' regions o' spaedom I’ll dare. 1892 Atkin- 
son Last of Giant-killers 215 The old prophecy or spaedom 
I have mentioned. 

Spae'man. Sc. A]so5-dspay-,spamoD, [a- 
spdviann (nom. MSw, spamann^ Sw- 

sphinan, Norw. spaamann. Da. -inand), f. sp& 
Spae v.^ A prophet, soothsayer, fortune-teller, 
wizard. 

C1480 Henryson Or/h. ^ Euryd. 436 Tbisllieseus.'.seti 
his entencion To fynd the craft of diuinacion, Andjcrit tt 
vnlo the spamen all. 2523 Douglas fEneid iv. ^il 29^ 
walaway ! of spamen and uiuinis The blind m>'ndis. iSp 


spaym 

g^igies signifyit gret damage appering to Romania 


Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. ii, Spac-men ! the truth l. ^ 
their saws 1 doubt. 1790 Shibreps Poems 1241 ^ oc\*er, a 
my dal’s, Had meikic faith in spacmen, or their 
Scott Detnonol, ix. 315 Pretending, .10 possess the^wer 
of a spaeman. 1B67 Pearson Hist. Eng. 1. 32 note^ hxibtr 

■ ■ »• -t- 1- of an imported 


2867 Pearson Hist. Eng. 1. 
the ‘spae man ‘ of the district or the priest i 
religion. . ^ v 

attrib, 25x3 DouCLAS /£'«r/i/vi.iiL77.Pra>*ing thoSjCnu 
the spamen werd. 
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Spae'wife. Sc. [f. SpaE'+WifejiJ. Cf. ON. 
and Icel. spdkona, Da. spaakone, Sw. spaqvinna ; 
NFris. spuaiwiif.'] A female fortune-teller; a 
sybil ; a tvitch. 

<11774 Fercusson HaU(nu»Fair iv. Poems (1789) 11. 27 
What cairds and tinklers come,.. An' spae- wives fenzying to 
be dumb. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, li, Many remembered 
that Annaple Bailzou wandered through the country as a 
beggar and fortune-teller, or spae-wife. 1872 Kikgslev 
PoeatSf Little Baliun^ x'x.sxj Oh a spae-wife laid a doom on 
me. 1876 A- L/AINO Lindores Abbey xxvi. 382 He was going 
to consult a spae\Wfe in the neighbourhood. 

Spagnel, obs. form of Spaniel. 
tSpagnolet. . Obs.-^ \pi.'F.espagiioleCle,f. 
espagnol(e Spanish.] 'A kind of narrow- sleeved 
gown, a la Spagnole ’ {Fop Did. i6go). 

1690 ?Evelyn Mundus Muliebris 2 Nor demy Sultane, 
Spagnolet, Nor Fringe to sweep the Mall forget. 

Spagnolize^d, obs. f, Spaniolize(d. 
Spagyric (spad^i-rik), sb. and a, Obs. exc. 
Hist. Forms ; a. 6 spagirique, 7- spagiric 
(7 -ick); 6-7 spagericke, 7 spargerick. 

7-8 spagyrick, 7- spagyric. [ad. early mod.L. 
spagiriczts (used, and prob. invented, by Para- 
celsus), whence also F. spagiriqtte spargiriqtte 
Cotgr.), It. spargirico, -ica, Sp. and Pg, espag- 
iricOf -zV<z.] 

A. sb. fL The science of alchemy or chemistry. 

*593 0 .^kv.\E.y Pierce's Sufier.^^ Yet who such monarches 

for Phisique, Chirurgerj', Spagirique,..as some of these 
arrant impostors?^ 1605 Timme Iil. i83Alchyinie or 

Spagyrick.. is the inuenterandschoolmistresse of distillation. 

2. An alchemist. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. \Vks. (Grosart) II. 251 
The greatest Empiriques, Spagiriques, Cabalists,..and 
occult Philosophers. 1613 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress 
Grove Wks.(i7xi) 127 Can the Sfjagyrick by his art restore, 
for a Space, to the dry and withered Rose, the natural 
Purple and BIush._ 164s Bp. Hall Discontentm. § 4. 14 
Like to some cunning Spagirick, that can intend or remit 
the heat of his furnace according to occasion. 1867 Cornh. 
Mag, Mar. 369 A traveller who saw the celebrated spagyric 
at the Hague, represents him as still adhering to his old 
spiritual tncks. 

B. adj. Pertaining to alchemy ; alchemical. 

a. 1596 J, Hester tr. Paracelsus' Exper. ^ Cures F, The 
Spagericke Antidotarie of the preparation and making of 
medicines against Goonshot. 1603 Timme Quersit. iif. 153 
They which are but meanely scene in the spargerick art, 
and haue been chvmists a very short time. 1656 W. Do 
Gard tr. Comenius Gate Lat. Uni. § 706. 227 At this day 
Spagirick (or Hermetick) Physic is in request. x6St tr. 
IPillls' Pef/t. Med. IPks, Vocab., Spanric^ belonging to 
alchymie, or to the cbymical art. 1737 Bracked Farriery 
Impr, (1757) II. 280 Skilful in the Spagiric Art, as well as 
the Art of iMedicine, 1833 Carlyle Misc. Ess, (1872) V. 106 
He is distributing spagiric food, medicine for the poor. 
1856 R. A Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 103 Medical practi* 
tioners of theold school, who denounced the spagiric method. 
1891 Q. Rev. Oct. 408 The pretension to ‘spagiric* im- 
mortality of Cagliostro. 

0. 0x643 Lo. Herbert Autobieg. (1824) 49 As for the 
Chymic or Spagyric Medicines, I cannot commend them to 
the use of my posterity. 1660 J. H[ardingJ Basil, Valent, 
Chariot Antim. 67 Antimony.. being by Spagyrick Art 
transmuted, becomes medicinal. 17x6 hi. Davies A then. 
Brit. II. 39s Medicinally Charitable to the Publick by his 
Spagyrick Repositary.^ 1844 Hecker Epid, Middle Ages 
273 The severe metallic remedies of the Spagyric school. 
1899 Literature 18 Feb. 181 The sages, those who practised 
the true spagyric art, 

Spagyxical, a. Also 6-7 spagirioal(l, 7 
spagerioall. [f. as prec. -f -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to alchemy. 

a. JS94 Plat Jeivelldw. Ji. 20 T’he perfecting of this 
branch of the spagirical art. Ibid, iii. 89 An infinite number 
of spagiricall experiments. 1651 WiiriE tr. Primrose's 
Pap. Err. iv. i. 204 It is cenaine, that by this spagiricall 
art, the most unruly medicaments are made serviceable. 
1654 Gaaton Pleas, Notes Pref. Verses, Which,. was done 
With a Spagericall discretion. 

1627 Hakewill Apol. III. vii. § 5 The use of Hermel- 
icall, Spagyricall, or ChjTnicall physicke. x6sx French 
Distill. V. X18 The matter will be turned into a spagyricall 
bloud, and flesh, like an Embryo. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India ^ P. 306 These Waters of Genoe, as far as I could 
gather by Spagyrical Solutions, have to their Sulphur an 
Addition both of Antimony and Nitre. 1747 T. Birch 
Serm. be/. Coll. Phys. 22 To discern them may require no 
mean slull in spagyrical principles and operations. 

2. Of persons ; Given to the study or practice 
of alchemy ; believing in alchemy. 

1652 {iitle\ A Henneticall Banqvet drest by a Spagiricall 
Cook, for the better preservation of the Microcosme. i66t 
Boyle Scept. Chem. i. 56 So justly did the Spagyricall Poet 
somewhere exclaim [etc.]. *6^. — Orig, Forms <5* Qttal. 

(ed. 2) 338 If a Spagyrical Physician were Judge. 

Spagyrically, adv. Also spagirically. [f, 
prec.] in a spagyric manner; in accordance with 
spagyric principles. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. il v. j. v. If you will have them 
spagirically prefaced look in Oswaldi^ Crollius. 1662 
Merrett tr. jVeri's Art 0/ Glass xx.xi. The manner of 
making Vitriol of Venus, without corrosives, Spagiriailly. 
X670 G. Tonstall {title), Scarbrough Spaw Spagyrically 
Anatomized. 1694 Salmon Baie's Dispens. (1713) 640/2 If 
such are the Venues of the gross Flesh, what would xt be if 
it was Spagyrically prepar'd? 

Spa'g yr ist. Also 7-8 spagirist. [ad. mod. 
L. spagirisla (F. spagiristc) : see Sp-vgywo aj 
An alchemist. 


a. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camuf Nat. Paradox xi. 2E0 The 
Spagirists in seeking the Union of Essences have.. found 
out the dissolving of al! naturall Bodies. 1660 J. H(arding] 
Basil, Valent. Chariot Antim, 1 A brief admonition con- 
cerning some^ Prxcogniiaf wYAdi a Spagirist. .ought to be 
acquainted with. 1706 Pkilufs (ed. Kersey). 

x66i Boyle (////«•), The Sceptical Ch3'mist : or Chymico- 
Physical Doubts & Paradoxes, Touching the Spagyrists* 
Principles Commonly call'd Hypostati^l. 1675 Phil, 
Trans. X. 516 Those Spagyrists that possess or aspire to 
the nobler Arcana of Gold and Mercury. 1736 Amory J, 
Buncle (1825) 1. 266 A man of great skill in the labours and 
operations of spagyrists. 

So Spa'gyrlte. rare. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Forms Qual. s8 Other things which 
Spagjrites obtatne from mixt Bodies. 1697 Evelyn 
Numismaia ix. 328 A troop of Spagirits. 

II Spahi (.spa-hf). Forms: 6-7 spachi, 7 spa- 
hei, 7-S spahy, 7-9 spahee, 7- spahi. [ad. 
Turkish (Persian) sipdin : see Sepoy.] 

1 . A horseman forming one of a body of cavalry 
which formerly constituted an important part of 
the Turkish army and was to some extent organ- 
ized on a feudal basis. Now Hist. 


*562 J. Shute tr. Cambinis Turk. IVars 53 The Spachi, 
and other ordres of horsemen. 1383 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 11. xix. 53 Hys Spachls, or other officers. 
16x7 Moryson Itin. L 217 It happened that a Spachi (or 
Horse-man under the great Turkes pay). .suddenly turned 
towards us. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 71 The Great 
Turke..gaue. .treasure there, to the lanlzaries and Spaheis, 
1728 Eliza Hevwood tr. Mme. de Gomez's Belle A. (1732) 
If. 2JS A large Body of Janizaries, with other Infantry, 
join'd to a considerable Number of Spahls, which are 
reputed the bestCkivalry in the Empire. 1773 Genii. Mag. 
XLIII. 457 When the Russian columns advanced. .ihey 
were furiously assailed by the Spahts that were In ambus- 
cades. i8i6 Byron Siege Corinth xxii, Tartar, and Spahi, 
and Turcoman, Strike your tents, and throng to the van. 
ciBzB Laudor Imag. Couv.Vll:^ 1876 VI. 150 Every sort 
of dress that jantsary and spahi.. ought to put on in gala. 
1854 Church Misc. IVrit. (1891) I. 352 The Spahis of the 
house of Othman reared that blood-red banner. 

2 . A native Algerian horseman serving under the 
French government. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea II. xvi. 270 In the morning he had 
ridden forward, escorted by a few Spahis, to reconnoitre the 
^ound. 1864 J. Ormsbv Reunbtes N. Africa 214 The 
Spahis, on the other hand, are a highly-organised and effi- 
cient body. 1882 ‘ OuioA * Under Two Flags (1890) 231 His 
height rose far above the French soldiers, and above most 
even of the lofty-statured Spahis. 

Spaid, var. Spayd Obs. ; obs. f. Spayed ppl. a. 
Spaier, var. Spabe sh.^ Spaight, dial. f. 
Spate sb. Spaignarde, -nell, obs. ff. Spaniaed, 
Spaniel. Spaik, Sc. f. Spoke sb. Spall, var. 
Spale 

Spain (sptf>n). Forms : a. s-ySpaine, Spayne, 
4 Spaigne, 5 Speyne, 6 Espayne, 6- Spain ; 
5-6 Sc, Spane. 0 . Sc. 5 Spanjhe, 5-6 Spanje, 
6 -Jie, Spaneje, Spangyie, g Spainyie; 5-6 
Sp0n5e, 6 -gee, -jie.Speinjie, 9 Bpengyie. [ad. 
AF. Mspaym, Espaigiie (mod.F. Espagne, = S'p. 
Espaiia, Pg. Hespanha, It. Spagna ) late L. 
Spania (Gr.Sirapfalfor earlier /ffr/a/n'a (Ispania'). 

The usual form In OE. is Ispania, but in the dat. plur. 
the apbetic forms Spenum and Spatieum occur. The drop- 
ping of the initial vowel of OF. Espaigne is in accordance 
with English usage: efi MDu. S^aengen,'gien (Du. Spanji), 
MHG. Spanje, Spangen^ (G. Spanieti), ON. (and 

Spdnland). The later Sc. forms show the usual change of 
into ngy or ng.] 

1 , The country which together with Portugal 
occupies the south-western peninsula of Europe. 

a. CZ205 Lay, 1394 Heo ferden from Spaine rihe toward 
Brutaine. 1297 K. Glouc (Rolls) 3915 per nas bituene pis 
& spayne no prince. .Pat nas at pis rounde table, c 1330 
R. Bru.nne Chron, trace (RoIl>> 1482 Whan peyr fflote.. 
Turnede fro pe lond of Spaigne. 1387 Trevjsa Higden 
(Rolls) 1. 299 But perc beep tweye Spayne.s ; pehyder..pe 
aonder Spayne, 1436 Libel Eng. Policy 99 The wolle of 
Spayne hit cometh not to preflfe. But if it be..menged welle 
Amonges Englysshe wolle. 2486 Bk. St. Albans,^ Hawk- 
ing b vi b, Take Oyle of spayne and tempere it with clcre 
wyne. 1301 Douglas Pal. Hon, ii. xxxv. Now in the 
realmeof Trace, and now in Spane. 1547 Boorde 
Knoivl. XXX. (1870) 198 Spayne is a very poore countrey. 
1530 J. Coke Eng. ^ Fr, Heralds § 208 Commodities of 
Espayne and not of Fraunce. 1605 CAiiDEN^/f^w. (1623) 2 
Asia serueih thee with silke and purple,. .Spaine with Gold, 
and Germanic with Siluer. X705 Stevens Cp Eng. Diet. 
Pref., The long continuance of the Moors in Spain. 2838 
Prescott Feni. 4- Isabella i. iL (1854) I, 93 The combined 
forces of France and Spain. 

/3. 1373 Barbour Bruce iii. 688 The.. strait off Manrokin-to 
Span^e. cx423 Wyntoun Cron, iii, ix. 1050 Wipe-in pe 
kynrik of Span5he hail. X561 Reg. Privy CouncilScot.X. 
177 All writtin in the language of Spangyie. 

b. New Spain f the region including Mexico and 
Central America. Now Hist, 

17x9 W. Wood Sunr, Trade 281 The Assiento Contract 
has excluded.. Great Britain from Trading to New Spain, 
*777 Robertson Hist.Amer. iii, (1851) 1 . 231 Grijalva., 
called it New Spain, the name which still disiinguishw this 
extensive and opulent province of the Sp.anlsh empire in 
America. 1^3 Prescott Mexicovn. u. (1850) III. 215 Vera 
Cruz,. has remained ever since the great commercial capital 
of New Spain, a 1843 Eneycl, Metryp. XIIL 710/2 OI 
these disturbances, that of New Spain seemed to threaten 
the wor^t consequences. c* ' ♦ 

c. The SpainSj Spain in Europe and New bpam ; 

in America. • . - ‘ 


1847 De Quincey y/. Mil. Nun VVhs. 1862 III. 6s The 
King of the Spams and the Indies. 

quantity such as Spain can produce, 
x866 Howells Venetian Life xviL 256 Whole Hollands 
of cabbage, and Spains of onions. 

2. attrib. in Sc. use : —Spanish a. 

Also ellipL spainyie, Spengyie, Spanish cane. 

*494 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 250 A wall of Spen5e 
erne. ^ 1502 Ibid. II. 270 For vj waw of Span^e irne to the 
werk m Halyrudhous. <21520 "DvaESK Poems Iv. 30 Quhill 
that thai gatt the Spansie pockis. 1346 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot.lX,. 42 Tuaeilis and ane halfSpan^efreis. 1530 
Ibid. 399 Thre fyne Span^e skynnis. 1365 in Hay Fleming 
Refor 7 n.Scotl. {igjo)6iiT\v3. breistis of Spen^ee cattis and 
twa mantillingis of Spensie cattis. <2 1383 Montgomerie 
Flyting 314 The feavers, the fearcie, with the spelngle flees. 
1825 Jamieson Suppl., Spainyie /71frT,..cantharides. 
Spain, variant of Sp.vne v., to wean. 

+ Spai*nol. Obs. In 4-5 Spaynol, 5 -al. [ad. 
AF. type * Kspayml, = OF. Espaignol (see Span- 
iel Vg.Hespaiihol, It. Spagnuoioi— 

Romanic *Spaniolus, i. Spania Spain.] A Spaniard. 

<ri3So IVitl. Palerne 3399 pe spaynoles speijed he was 
slayn^ Ibid. 3529 Of be spaynolus wol 1 speke. 24,. 
Trmisa's Higden (Rolls) iV. 419 Of Spaynols and of 
Galles. CX425 Wyntoun Crott. ii. ix. 782 Thare schyppys 
he fand thretty Wytht off Spaynalys acumpany, C14S0 
'LsriG,Secrees6o$ He. .Was caflyd lohn, And of nacyoun 
A spaynol born. 1482 Caxton Treznsa’s Higden 11. vii. 
Sob, Men of the West breketh her Wordes bitweneiheteth 
as spaynols and Romajms. 

Spair, obs. Sc. f. Spare v.', obs. f. Spear shit 
Spairge, Sc. variant of Sparge sb, and v. 
Spait, Spaive, variants of Spate, Spave. 
Spak, obs. or Sc. f. pa- 1. of Speak v, 
t Spake, v. Obs. rare. In 3 spakie, 5 spak-. 
[f. spak^ Space a. Cf. ON. and Icel. spekja, 
Norw. dial, spekkja^ spsekje, MSw. spdkia, Da. 
spsege to quieten, tame, etc.] 

1 . iittr. To hasten {po do something). 

j X2.. Prayer to our Lady nXnO. E, Misc., 

I Slant wel bis ende-dai wel 5eorne he mot spakie to donde 
sunne awei fram him, and fele almesse makie. 

2. ref. To calm oneself, become calm. 

<2 1400-50 Alexander 237 p&t myld . . hire spakid with his 
j speche & spird of him w'ordis. 

Spake, obs. var. Space a. ; obs., poet, or arch. 

, f. pa. t. of Speak v. ; Sc. f. Spoke sb, 

t Spaked, ppi- Obs. Also 5 Sc. spakit. 
[ad. EG. spaketf pa. pple. of spa^n (also ver~ 
.^<1^2)10 mould, decay, etc.] Moulded, blemished, 
decayed, rotten. 

1438 Extr. Burgh Rec. Edinb. (18^) 1, 3 The frauchtis- 
men sail specifie in the frauchting 01 the schip and in the 
charlour pairtie that thair be na gude woll nor skynnis spakit 
no scheme, na hyddis kippit lo be schorne vp. 1584 B. R. tr. 
Herodotus ii. ic6 A man.. may clearly perceiue, that their 
hands fel off for very age, by reason that the wood through 
long continuance of time was spaked and perished. x6xs 
T. Adasjs Leaven 118 What cares a good market-man how 
fayre the fleece or the flesh looke, if the liver be spak'd. 
16B8 Bu.syan Saints' Priv. 4- Profit VDis. 2855 1. 662 They 
looking upon it. .do find it spaked and defective. 
Spakely, variant of Spackly adv, 

Spakie, etc., obs. variants of Speckle v. 
t Spa’^, O. In 6 spakey. [ad. LG. 

spakig (NFris. spaakig)i see Spaked ppl. a.] 
Mouldy. 

1589 R. Hsmex PI. Pore. 19 OnespakeyAppIc will male 
the whole bourd smeL 


3 pal, obs. form of Spawl v ., to spit, 
t* Spalch, V. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. espehuher, 
pliichtr (mod.F, dph(cher)y t. peiucher of uncer- 
in origin,] rfi. Of a hawk : To clean (itself) 
ith the beak. 

•1430 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 298 Put her oute 
jayn to prowne and spalch herself. 2486 Dk. St. Albans, 
awking b vii b, When she begynnyth to penne, and 
jmyth, and spalchith and pikith her selfe. 

3 pald, var. Spauld, shoulder; Spawl, spittle. 
3 pH<ld, V. north, and .SV. Forms : ot. 5 » 9 
laid, 9 spauld. 5 spawde, 9 spaud, spaad, 
load. [ad. MLG. spaldeUy = obs. WFris. spdldcy 
Du. spouden (Du. spotiwen ; WFris. spotidcy 
otiwe\ OHG. spaltau (MHG. and G. spalteit)y 
split.’ A different grade of the stem is repre- 
[ited by Goth, spildoy ON. speld, spjaldy tablet, 
E. spetd, MHG. and G. dial, spelte splinter, 
ung. dialects have also the sb. spaid, sPaud, * 

; to MLG. spalde and spaid (6. spatte, spall), and the 
rivalive verb spaldcr,spauder{cf.SvAtS3ZRi.ixc), « » 

af /PoL. To splinter, split, break up, lay open 
flat. b. i)ilr. To go apart, to splay out. 
a 1400 Mcrtc Artiu i6g9 % ‘haae spcriswhare[=w«^ 
onagene, spalddj d [t inj eh^pys. 

'oo the erd h= spaldit him all 
fish,a speW- 

™ SniaainK-k^e, a knife for splitting fish. 

S4’ S^PN^ /piuc/mic iSuxtax.) p. xxxvi., Itea: j 
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spaldynglcnyf. 1776 Sempilfs^ Btyiltsovte Bridal in Herd 
Sc, Senses II. 25 And there will be partens and buckles, 
And whytens and spaldings enew. 1790 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Compl, Ep, to Briicc Ep. Ded. p. ii, Spaldings {alias dried 
whitings). 1867 Smyth Sailor’s lVo7‘d>dk., Spaldings^ a 
north'Countryname for whitings and other small fish, split 
and dried. Ibui,^ Spalding-kni/Ct a knife used for splitting 
fish in Newfoundland. 

t Spalderling. Obs. [f. spalder to split (see 
SpAiiD z/.) + -LING. Cf. G. spdlterling a split piece 
of wood.] A split and dried fish. 

1340 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 38 In viij spalderlyngg' 
cnipt, prec. ijd. q*. 1366 Ibid, 45 In lx spaldirlinges empt. 
Ibid,, In xviij spalderlenges. 1403 Ibid, 51. 

t Spale, ^bJ^ Obsr^ [OE. spa/a substitute : 
see Spele i/.] Sparing ; respite or rest. 

a 1250 Owl 4- Night, 258 pu mihtest bet hote galegale, 
Vor hu hauest to monye tale. Let J>ine tunge habbe spale. 

Spale (sp?l), . 5 ir, and north. Forms : 5-6, 

9 spale, 5-6, 8-9 spail, 6 spaile, spaill, 8-9 
speal, 9 north, spial, spyel, [Of uncertain 
origin : cf. Spall j 5 .i and Speel sb. 

There is resemblance in form to ON, spaU^ j/p/rbar, rod, 
short piece, MHG. (and G. dial.) spate rung of a ladder, G. 
dial. j/af wooden spit, wedge; but real connexion 
with these is doubtful.] 

L A splinter or chip, a thin piece or strip, of 
wood. 


CX470 Got, 4 * Gaw. 629 The spalls and the sparkisspedely 
out sprang. Ibid, 983 Half ane span at ane spall. .He 
hewit attanis. a 1500 Ratis Raving With stikis, and 
with spalys small, To byge vp chalmer, spens & halU 1535 
Stewart Ctvh, Scot, II. 283 Quhill speris brak, and all in 
spalls sprang Aboue thair held. 1570 Levins Mnnip, 17 
A spale, chip, <11578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) CAmw. 

Scot, (S.T.S.) II. 161 The king of France was ewill hurt 
in the face witht the spaill of ane speir. 17x0 Kuddiman 
Gloss. Douglas’ /Eneis s.v. Spalis^ We use ,,speats for 
chips of wood, or small splinters. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves {ttA, 2) Gloss. 96 Sbeals, chips, or .small spHtsticks. 
1786 Burns Address 0/ Beelzebub 39 But smash them 1 
crash them a* to spalls! 1839 Ure Diet, Ai'ts 472 This 
multiplication of tools becomes unnecessary, by laying 
against thecutting part of the bit, slips of wood, called scales, 
1854 H. Miller Sch, 4 r Seknt. (1838) 14 The poor Friend- 
ship lies in spates on the bar of Findhorn. 1865 G. Mac- 
donald A, Forbes 50 The floor was covered with shavings 
or spates, as they are called by northern consent, 
b. In proverbial phrases. 

153S Stewart Cron, Scot, 1 . 654 To huifouir hie, Quhill that 
the spaill fell into thair ee. a 1585 Montgomerie Cherry ^ 
Sloe 184 To late I knaw, quha hewls to hie. The spail sail 
fall into hk eie, 1670 Ray Prov. (1678) 369 He that hews 
ox'er hie, the spail will fall into his eye* 1862 Hislop Prov, 
Scot, 88 He's no the best ^vright that casts niakt spalls. 
x^4 P. H. Hunter y. Inwick iv. 48 Hew abOne your held, 
an^ ye'll get a spale in your ee. 

2 . transf* (See qnot. 1824.) 

X824 Mactagcart Gallovid, Enoycl. 432 Spates o' the 
eannUi little curls of tallow, which sometimes appear on a 
burning candle. 1897 Rampini Hist, Moray ^ Nairn vi, 
333 A *s;mle' or 'waste' on a burning candle indicates an 
approacoing death. 

3 , attrib,i as spale-basket^ -boards -box. 

1830 J. Wilson AVcA Wks. 1856 HI. 19 Has the 

dowg swallowed the spale-box o' pills? 1857 hlRS. Car- 
lyle II. 3x6 In a little oval spale-box. 1877 Fraser 
Jf^igtown 304 To., have nothing but a bit of a spale-boord 
between him an* etarnity. 1894 Heslop Northuinb. Gloss, 
68x Spyel-basketj a basket made of wooden spoils^ oak pre- 
ferred, for carrying food to cattle on a farm. 

Spale, [Cf. Spall sbfi'] (See qnot. and 
Cboss-spale.) 

1867 Smyth Saztor^s Word-hk., Spales^ in naval architcc- 
ture, internal strengthening by cross artificial beams. 

Spale (sp^l), v. Cornish dial. [Of obscure 
origin.] trans. To fine for absence, lateness, or 
breach of rules. 

1854 N. ^ Q. ist Ser. X. 419/2 Spile, which miners pro- 
nounce speuL : to inflict a fine or penalty for late attendance 
at work. 1865 R. Hunt Pop, Rom, IP. Engr. Ser. ti. J25 
It isn't worth while to be spalcd for any such foolis hn ess. 
Spale, dial, variant of Spele v. 

Spa'lixig, ‘vit. sb. (See qnot. 1846.) 

180s Shipwright's yade-M. 238 Upon the cross-spales is 
marked the middle line and the breadth of the ship at the 
place of spaling. 1846 A. Young Natit. Did. 289 Spaling, 
or Baulking, in shipbuilding, means keeping the_ frames to 
their proper breadths by cross-spales or baulks, which should 
so remain till some of the deck beam knees ate bolted. 

Spall (spgl), sb.^ Also 5 epalle, spoUe, 8- 
spawl. [Of doubtful origin: perh. related to G. 
sfellen to split, bnt cf. Spale sb.^ A chip or 
splinter, esp. of stone or ore. 

a. c X440 Promp. Parv. eprjls Spaile, or chjppe (A . spolle), 
guisquilia, assula. 1585 Higins tr. Juniud A'omencl. 411/2 
Seg/nentaf the spalls or broken pecces of marble comming 
off in grauing and hewing. x6xx C<^R., KeiazlleSt the 
spalls, or shards; the p^es which flie from stone in the 
hewing thereof. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spalls^ Chips 
of Wood. 187s Knight Diet, Medu 2252/1 Spalh a ^ip 
of stone, removed by the hammer. 1892 Daily Neivs 22 Oct. 
c;/4 A stock of granite spalls could be had in. 

fl. X793 Smeaton Edystone D, § sslTie great tendency' of 
the whereof the rock is composed, to rise in spawl^ 

Ibid, § 112 note. Observing how soon the guarrymen wouM 
cut half a ton of Spawls from an unformed block. XB97 1. 
Hardy IVell-Beloved 8 Like all^the g^dens m the isle it 
was surrounded by a wall of drj'-jointed spawls* 

Spall, sb:i' rare. [ad. It. spalla, or (in quot. 
1 827) var. of Sc. spaul Spauli).] ^ Shoulder. 

• X590 Sfenser F, Q, h. vi. 29 Their mightie strokes their 


! 


haberieons dismayld, And naked made each others manly 
spalles. 1827 Carlyle Genn. Rom. I. 60, (IJ catch the 
noodle by the spall,.. and pack him out of doors. 

S|>all (spgl), sb,^ Also spawl, [Of obscure 
origin : cf. Spale A cross-spall ; a cross- 

piece used in staging. 

1895 Whitby Gaz, t2 July 4/x Boys frequently went up 
the spawls instead of the gangway because it was a shorter 
way on to theship. 1898 Westm, Gaz, 23 June 5/2 These 
were, fixed together at the top by spalls, and strengthened 
by struts. 

Spall (sppl), Also 8 spal, 9 spaiil, spawl. 
[Related to Spall 

1 . trans, a. Mining, To break (ore) into smaller 
pieces. 

X758 [see Spalling vhl, sb. x). 1778 Pryce Min, Comub. 
2x5 Tin-stufl’. .k first spalled or broken to the size of a 
man's fist or less. Ibid, 233 They, .spal or break them 
[sc, the larger stones! kss size. xBss fj. R. Leifchild] 
Cornwall 52 The ore.. k.. drawn up, after being ‘spalled ' 
or broken. 1875 J. H. Collins Alet, Mining %o 6 The ores, 
if in large masses, are first ‘ spalled *, or broken up by means 
of heavy ‘spalling hammers . 

absoL 185s (J. R. Leifchild] Cornwall 164 TTiere they sit, 
‘spalling, jigging,' ‘ huddling and trunking,' and doing all 
manner of mining mysteries. 

b. To dress (stones) roughly with a hammer, 

* 793 ' fsce Spalled ppt, a.]. 

2 . To split or chip. Also with 

1841 Hartshorne Salop, Ant, Gloss., Spauled, split, cleft, 

as wood. X846 Holtzapffel II. 501 Should the 

fibres have been split, or spalled off in shooting the ends, the 
remoral of the edge .would correct the evil 

3 . intr. To break ^in fragments or chips. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xl. (1856) 363 Spawling off 

under the axe in dangerous little chips. x88x Young Every 
Man his own Mechanic § 423 If this precaution is not taken 
the comers will ‘spawl* off. 

Spall (spgl), [Related to Spall j3.3] 

trans. To fix (ship-frames) at the proper breadth 
by means of cross-spalls. 

C1850 Rudim. Navig. (\V^le) 112 The main and top- 
timber breadths are tne heights mostly taken for spalling 
the frames. 

Spall, obs. form of Spawl, to spit. 

Spallard, dial, form of Espalier. 

Spalled (sppld), ppL a. Also spauled, 
spawled, [f. Spall vS} 

1 . Dressed or broken with the hammer. 

X793 Smeaton Edystone L, 194 The spawled parts, paral- 
lel to the grain of the Rock. 1867 Ureo Diet, Arts ll. 66 
In the process of cobbing either ragged or spalled work, 
the greatest care, .should be given [etc.]. 

2 . Spalled rtibbU (see quot, 1830). 

1839 Sat. Mag, 16 Feb. 58/x That kincl of careful masonry, 
called (in \xe\zxKA\ Spauled Rubble i in which small stones 
shaped by the hammer. .are placed m every interstice of 
the larger stones. z888 Stokes Celtic Ch. 233 The tower is 
externally of ashlar or spawled rubble work, 

SpaUer (spg-bi). [f. Spall i/.i] 

1 . A person employed in spallinp. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 171 The spallers employ 
heavy axe*formed or mucklc-hammers, for spalling or scaling 
off smaller flakes. 1884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
ber. in. 51/2 The poor ore of the spailers is subjected to the 
cobbling process. Labour Commission Gloss., 

women who, with a mallet, break the tin.ore as it comes 
from the mine'Sbaft into small pieces. 

2 . A Spalling-machine. 

X877 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 37 The quartz 
can be delivered at the ‘spaller* for less th^ $2 per ton. 

t Spa'iliard. Obs, rare. Also 7 spaliard, 
9 spallier. [Of obscure origin: cf. Spadiabd,] 
A labourer engaged in tin-mining. 

1625 Laws Stannaries yC\\, (x8o8) 21 A labouring tinner, 
a blower, owner of blowing-houses, a spaliiard, or adven- 
turer, 1630 Dodrioge Dvtchy o/Cornewall 93 The laborious 
search for Tynne in those dayes, euen as it is ^’sed by the 
Spaliard at thk day with great Industrie and paines. 1x836 
R. PoLWHELE Hist. Cornw, Gloss. 91/2 A/a/AVr, a labourer 
in tin-works, Acts of the Stannary Parliaments.] 

Spaliiard, dial, form of Espalier. 

SpalliiLg (sp 9 'lig)> nbl, sb. Also Bpauliug, 
spawling. [f. Spall vX\ 

1 . The action of breaking ore into small pieces, 
or of dressing stones, etc., with the hammer. 

1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornw. 203 The best k broken 
small with hammers* which they cal! Spalling.^ 1778 Pryce 
Min, Coiintb, 193 Raking, spaling, and dividing, o. 8. o. 
x8ss (J. R. Leifchild] Cornwall 268 The whole processes of 
spmling* huddling, jigging. 1875 Brash Ecct, Arch, Ire- 
land 79 The masonry is. .of large-sized blocks, fitt^ with- 
out spawling. 1884 C- G. W. Lock Workshop ReceiptsB^z, 
HI. 50/1 Cleaning is commenced by separating the large 
from the small stuff, for ‘spalling*. 

attrib. X871 Morgans A/a/r. Min. 2 Ve>/x 67 The ‘spalling 
hammer * k used for breaking up lumps of orey mineral for 
sorting before crushing and stamping. 1875 /. H. Collins 
Met. Mining \fyj The result of the spalling process is the 
production of a pile of best ore, a pile of seconds, . .and a 
pile of ‘ deads *. 

• 2 . The process of chipping or splitting off. ^ 

1842 Civil Eng. 4 * Arclu yml. V. 363/1, I noticed a 
splintering, or spalling off, of the stones supporting the 
feet of some of the arches. xSrs Knight Diet, Mech, 370/2 
In order to prevent the brick from spalling, 

Spaltne, obs. erron. form of Psalm. 

Spftlpeen (spselpf'n). Irish, spailphiji. 

spailp- of uncertain ori^n and meaning + -/;/ dim. 
suffix. The etym. given in quot. 1780 is ffincifuL] 


SPAN. 

1 . A common workman or labourer; a farm- 
worker or harvester. 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel, 57 Connaught labourers; they 
are called spalpeens: spah in Irish, is a scythe, and /rma 
penny; that k, a mower for a penny a day. Ibtd. 333 
Spalpeens going from hence decline much. Hoare 
Tour in Ireland 318 , 1 have heard these boy’s [Le. pea. 
sant’s sons] called Spalpeens. 1818 Lady Morgan FI, 
Macarihy (1819) II. 3 Surrounded by petitioning, whlningj 
wretched cotters, spalpeans, road makers, and labourers. 
X837 Boston Advert. 17 Jan. 4/4 Peter Murphy, laie spai. 
peen in Kerry, 

2 . Used contemptuously : A lower mean fellow; 
a scamp, a rascal. 

2815 Mar. Edgeworth Love 4- Law i. iv, The spalpeen \ 
turned into a buckeen, that would be a squireen,— but can't. 
1856 Lever Martins of Crd* M, xv. The dirty, mean spal- 
I»eens. 2837 Kingsley Two Y, Ago xix, I’ve brought away 
the poor spalpeen of a priest, 

3 . A youngster, a boy. 

1891 B. Stoker Snake’s Pass v, I remimber it. .a lot higher 
up the mountain whin I was a spalpeen, xooi Jane Bar- 
low Land Shamrock 206 If her brother Patrick was a 
couple of year or so oulder,..but he's only a spalpeen ycL 
f Spalt, sb."^ Obs. rare, [Of obscure origin,] 
A silly or foolish person. 

1639 N. N, tr. Du Bosps Compi. Woman i. 26, I can 
no wayes excuse those Gossips,, who are rapt in the 
companie of certaine Spalts (F. impertinls}, so they have 
good clothes, or talk but of the Queene or Princes<:c. Ibid. 
II, 50 What they only do of purpose to take some Spall 
[F. tnscnse\. 

+ Spalt, Obs,^^ [a. G. spall', see Spald&J 
(See quots.) 

j x668 Wilkins Real Char, 11. ill. § 3. 66 Metalfs]. .used for 
I ..Making of Soder, being like Xinn, but more hard and 
( brittle: Spelter, Zink, Spalt. ^ 2728 Chambers Or/., 
or Speltf a white, scaly, shining Stone, frequently used 
to promote the Fusion of Metals.. .The English Spall is 
generally very hard. [Hence in Bailey, etc.] 
j Spalti a. Now dial. Also 8- spolt, flpoult. 
[Related to Spalt v.'\ Of wood : Brittle, short- 
grained ; breaking easily through dryness or decay. 
In some dialects also applied to other things. 

2567 Golding Ovids Met, x. 100 Nor hazle spalt, norash 
whereof the shafts of speares made bee. 2577 Harrison 
England ii. xxii. (1877) j. 341 The parkc oke is the softest, 
and far more spalt and brickie than the hedge oke. 1733 
W. Ellis Chiltem 4- Vale Farm, 213 The Beech is more 
spalt and short in it self than many others be. Ibid, 254 
The Wind's Damage, that is often fatal to some of the 
Arms of this spalt, brittle Wood. 2787 Grose Prov, Clesi. 
s.v. Spoilt -i he r.afters of the church of NoiYvich are said to 
be spolt, 2787- in East Anglian glossaries (in form spoul(\. 
2875 Parish Sussex Dial, jio. 

Spalt (spgit), V, dial. Also 8 spault, fprob. 
ad. Du. and Flem. spaile (WFris. spjalle)f=sQ» 
spa/zen, related to Spald v.] intr, and trans. To 
split, tear, splinter, etc. Hence SpaTting vbL sb, 
*733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. xx, 291 It Spaulis up 
from below the Staple, ibid, 296 The Danger of tearing (or 
spaulting) up of the Under-Stratum along with the Staple. 
2854 Miss Baker Nortkampi, Gloss.t Spalt,,, io chip, to 
splint. Ibid.t Spaltingst branches of trees that are broken 
off, or riven by the wind, 2B76 Surrey Gloss, s.v., 1 must 
get a mattick,..and spalt they old stubs off. 

t Spaltain. Obs. svre. Also 8 ^epaltham, 
[ad. med.L, aspallnstit var, aspha/lnm.J Asphalt 
or bitumen used as a varnish. Also attrib. 

2532 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal, (2885) I. 363 Payd to 
Henry Burd, groser of London, for 22 Ib. of white lead, 

. .2 lb. of spaltain [j/c], 2777 Foote Taste i. i, By the addi- 
tion of your lumber-room dirt, and the salutary application 
j of the 'spaltbam pot, it became a Guido. 

Spalter (spp'ltaj), dial, [f, prec. + -eb 5 , 
Cf. spalder s.v, Spalu v."] (See quots.) 

2844 Civil Eng, ff Afxh. yrnl. VIL 429/2 A hard frost 
often causes glazed tiles or pots, when exposed to the 
weather, to chip or spalter. 2854 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss.t Spalleredf split off. 

Spalter, obs. erron. form of Psai/ter. 

Span (spsen), sb.^ Forms; i span(n, 8pon(ii; 
4 sponne, 4-7 spanne, 4-5 epane (5 spayn); 
4- span, 6 spann, 8 spond. [OE, spau{itt 
spon{ptj = WFris. spaUf EFris, sponnCt MDu. (and 
L)u.)^ff//wf, MLG. spcniftCf OHG. spanna (MHG. 
and G. spannet spann), OJS^ spann-t sppnn (led. 
spbnn, Norw. dial, spann, sponn\ Sw. spann, Da. 
spand ), app. related to spanstan Span z/.2 
The Germanic word k the source of med.L. spannus zni. 
spanna {s/anga, spand), IL spanna, OF, espautte, espane, 
and espan {mod.F. ef/pan). In OE. the word is very’scaniily 
recorded, and its currency after 2300 may be partly due to 
OF. influence. The forin spayn, which also occurs in the 
vb., is abnormal, unless it represents an OF. es/ain which 
occurs as a variant of es/an.] 

• L The distance from the tip of the thumb to the 
tip of the little finger, or sometimes to the tip of 
the forefinger, when the hand is fully extended; 
the space equivalent to this taken as a measure of 
lengti, averaging nine inches. 

Frcq. followed by a positive or comparative adj. 

C900 tr, Baedds Hist, iv. xi. (1890) 296 pa w'aes sc licnonxa 
sponne [v.r, spanne] lengra j7®re hryh. ctoco 
Gloss, in Wr^VGlckcr 158 Pahnus, span net handbrei 
a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P, ix, 35 Swannes s^yre 
wel y-setle, A sponne lengore then y-mettc. <ri38o .Sx'' 
Ferumb, 2607 pc swerd. .clef him panne, Til it hadde in-to 
k bodi i-S03t by-nythe k brest a spanne. c *386 CuAVcr.t 
Prol.iss Sche hadde a falrforbced. It was almost aspano* 
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brood, I trowe. 14 . . Sir Beues (S.) 2509 A span Jong }>ey 
[i.e. bristles] were, wel rowe, CX440 Prontp, Parv^ 467/x 
Spanne, mesure of the hand, fabnus,,,f>almaia» 1483 Cat/u 
AttgU 351 A Spayn {A. Spane), 1535 Coveroale 
idEnudmadehimatwocdgeddavjgerofa spanne 
longe. 1577-8^ Holinshed Chrotu 1. 92/1 The space of his 
forehead betwixt his two eies was a span broad. x66o Boyle 
Ne^u Exp, Flip's, Pitch, ix. (i68a) 39 There happen’d in 
the great Receiver a crack of about a Span long. X67X J. 
Webster Pfeialiogr. xi. 158 They go no deeper than a span 
or two. No.47.343 Pharao..wasaI)warf, 

but seven Spans high. 1756-7 tr. Kcysler's Trav. (1760) 11. 
276 The diameter. . is twelve common spans, or near eight 
feet.^ x8xx A.T. Thomson Land. Dis^. (1818) 36 The stems 
trailing, about a span in length. 1862 Draper Iniell, Devel. 
Europe xiii. (1865) 303 In which there are walking about 
men, a span long. 

Jisi* az'iS^Geburiyesuj^oxxx Horstm./4//en^/.Zer. (1875) 
66 pe tyme hem ho3te longe Inou5, ech vnche hem J^u5le a 
sponne. a X586 Sidney Ps, xxxix. iii, Lo, thou a spanns 
length mad’st my living line. x67a Sir T. Browne Lei, 
Friend § 28 If we reckon up only those days which God 
hath accepted of our lives, a life of good years will hardly 
be a span long. 

f D. In collective sing, with numerals. Obs, 

ax3oo-x4oo ,/!/■. 17288+138 Sobeghe be thre spane 

no nother graf her is. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xt 43 pai 
had cherubyn of gold xii. span lang. ^1440 JacoPs Well 
194 pis handle muste be iiij. spanne in lengthe. 

C. Const, ^(the hand) or with possessive. 

1607 Topsell Four-f, Beasts (1658) 186 The ears of it are 
large and broad, ..being at the least as broad as a mans 
span. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi, Exemp, iir. Disc. 15. 34 So 
must we take the measures of eternity by the span of a 
rnans hand. 1853 Bain Senses^ + Ini, n. li. § xa, I can appre- 
ciate a distance of six or eight inches by stretching the 
thumb away from the hngers, as in the span of the hand, 
d. Jig, Capability of spanning or grasping. 

C1800 H. K. White Lett, (1837) 284 Below the span of 
my auditory nerve, 

2. The hand with the thumb and fingers extended, 
esp. as a means of measuring. Obs, exc. arch, 

*535 CovEKDALE Isaiak xl. 12 Who hath measured heauen 
with his spanne, and hath comprehended all the earth of 
y* worlde m thre fyngers? 1867 Longf. Dante, Inf, vi. 25 
My Conductor, with his spans extended, Took of the earth. 

3. A thing, piece, etc., of the length of a span ; 
a very small extent or space. 

13.. 815 A spanne of be groin he-fornWib is 

swerd be ba> of schoren. X633 G. Herbert Tewple, PnlUy 
i. Let the worlds riches, which dispersed lie, Contract into 
a span. 1635 Quarles Embl, it. xiv. (17x8) ti8 Lord, what 
a nothing is this little span We call a Man 1 1738 Pope 
Universal Prayer v\. Yet not to Earth’s contracted Sp.nn 
Thy Goodness let me bound. 1746 Hervey Medit, (1818) 
217 The landscape, large and spacious, . . shrinks into a span. 
1798 Fbrriar Certain Far, Piatt 198 It was not enough., 
to shorten a whole nation to three spans. 1841 Elpkin* 
STONE Hist, Ind, II. 242 There was not a span free from 
cultivation, 1850 Tennyson In Plem. cxvit, Every grain 
of sand that runs, And every span of shade that steals. 

4 . A short space of time, esp. as the duration of 
human life ; the (short) time during which a per- 
son lives. 

Cf. Coverdale Fs. xxxviii. 6 Thou hast made my dayes 
a spanne longe. 

* 599 . Davies Immort, Soul Introd. xlv. (1742) 12 , 1 know 
rny Life’s a Pain, and but a Span. 1607 Skaks. Tituon v. 
iii. 3 Tymon is dead, who hath out-stretcht his span. x6x3 
— Hen, Vm, iii.ii. 140 You hauescarse timeTosteale from 
Spirituall leysure a briefe span, 17*8 Young Ode to King 
xviijjove mark’d for man A scanty span, 174* — W/.T’Aii. 
1x5-^ We censure nature for a span too short ; That span 
too short, we tax as tedious too. 1733 Burns Written in 
FriarsEarse Hermitage 37 Did many talents ^ild thy 
span? x8x2 Byron Ch. Har, 11. Ixiti, Through their mortal 
span, In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 
1850 Robertson Serin, Ser. iii, xiv, (1853) 176 The span 
granted to the butterfly the child of a single Summer, may 
be long. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, (1890) 307/1 So strangely 
shift men's lives in little span. 

b. Const, ^life, etc. 

*633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch, Porch Ixxvii, Lifes poore 
span Make not an ell, by trifling in thy wo. 1683 Kennett 
tr. Erastn. on Folly 81 In so short a space, as the small 
Span of Life. 2771 Beattie Plinstr, i. xxv, Nor lessen of 
his life the little span ! 2840 Mrs. Somerville Connex, 
Phys. Set. (ed. 5) xii. joi In the short span of human life, 
x8<^ Freeman Norm. Cong. (2877) I. iv. 255 Whose lives 
were really prolonged beyond the common span of human 
existence. 

5. The distance or space between the abutments 
of an arch, the supports of a beam, the piers of 
a bridge, the walls carrying a roof, etc . ; the stretch 
or extent of this. 

tt. 172S W. Halfpenny Sound Building Pref., For want 
of knowing, when the Arch of either Spand being given, 
what must oe the Arch of the other. Ibid. 20 Set off the 
Spand of the Intersecting Arch from v. to /. ^ x7Sx — Neiv 
Designs Chinese Bridges 1.7 A double truss’d Timber Bridge, 
whose Spand between the top of the Butment is 45 Feet. 

. *736 Hawksmoor London Bridge 35 The five Arches are 

in their Span as followeth. Ibid. 42 The two Bridges are 
very large in their Span. 2753 Chambers' Cyct. Suppt. s.v. 
Bridge, The span of the next arch is 56 feet. 18x5 J. Smith 
Panorama Set, + Art I. 248 The Trustees .. having 
used it for beams In a new warehouse at Liverpool, of 
more than thirty feet clear span. 1832 G. Downes Lett. 
Coni, Countries I. 484 Owing to its height, the great span 
of the arch is not so perceptible. 2869 Rankine Machine 4* 
Hnnd'tools PL F X2, The span between the standards, a, a, 
being x6 feet, 2874 Micklethvv'AITe Plod, Par, Churches 
228 York Minster, with its choir of fifty feet span. 
tnxnsf. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Bridges 
Russians resorted to. .difficult applications ofcarpentrj* to 
repair this breach, which, being of considerable span [etc.]. 


28S7 Ruskin Prxieriia II. 59 About the span of an English 
lane that would allow two carts to pass. 

Jig. 2858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/.d, (xSpx) 24 The 
great minds are those with a wide span, which couple truths 
related to, but far removed from, each other. jBBgSpeciaior 
5 Ocf., Congresses might be dismissed on the ground that 
It is impossible they can do anything to widen the span of 
knowledge. 

b. (See first quot.) rare. 

2856 * Stonehenge * Brit, Rural Shorts \, i. x. § x. 82 The 
three first [antlers] are termed the nghts\..Vhe horn itself, 
the beam \ the width, the span, 1873 Black Pr, Thule 
xxv. 414 You will discourse. .of the span and the pearls, of 
the antlers and the crockets. 

0. An arch of a bridge; a section bebveen two 
piers. Also transf,, the vault of the sky. 

a x8o6 H. K, White Sonn, ix, In the drear silence of the 
polar span Dost thou repose? 1B62 Rep. Direct, E, Midi, 
Railway Cy, 28 Six spans of the Keeul Bridge are erected 
since I last reported on the subject. 2892 Lovett U, S. 
Pictures 39 The total weight of the whole central span is 
6f74o tons. 

b. Naut, (See quot.) 

2846 A. Young Naut, Diet, 289 A Span of Rigging, im- 
plies the length of shrouds from the dead-eyes on one side, 
over the mast-head, to the dead-eyes on the other side of 
the ship. 

c. A stretch, line, or extent of something. 

2894 Outing XXni. 374/r The cocoa-nuts hanging from 
the long, almost unbroken span of cocoa palms that line 
the beach. 

7. aitrib. and Comb,, as span^breadth, ^extent, 
•girth, •length, •litu ; span-broad, -lived adjs. 

2604 E. GIrimstone] D'AcosteCs Hist, Indies iv. viii. 228 
In the largest place theyhavesixfoote, and in the narrowest 
a *spanne oredth. X599NASHE LentenStuff^k^, (Grosart) 
V. 226 In the correlattue anatagie of the *spanbroad rowse 
running betwixt. 2655 Vaughan Silex Scint. i. Resurr. fy 
Immort, (2858) 26 At last. .She wing’d away, And, proud 
with life and sence Esteem’d.. of two whole Elements As 
meane, and *span-extents. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. ni. 937 
No more his *span*girth shanks and quiv'ring thighs Up- 
held a body of the smaller size. ^2440 faeob's Well lyo 
pe secunde •spanne lengthe of pe handyll. 2756 Nugent 
Gr, Tour, Germany II. 335 They make steel chains so pro* 
digious fine of a span length, that [etc.]. 2838 Penny 
Cycl. XI. 325/2 The shorter radii describing the two 
quadrants at the spring of the arch, are upon the •span-line 
itself. 1846 Prowett Prometh. Bound 26 Can that ’span- 
lived race avail To succour thee in this distress ? 


Span (spten), sblh Also 8-9 spann. [a, Du. and 
LG. span (also MDu. and MLG. ; G. spann, dial. 
span), f, spannen to unite, fasten, etc. Cf. OE.^^- 
spaniti, gesponin in related senses,] 

L Naut, One or other of various ropes or chains 
used as fastenings or means of connexion (see 
quots.). 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine{.\g%dt,Span, a small line. 
the middle of which is usually attached to a stay, from 
whence the two ends branch outwards to the right and left, 
and having either a block or thimble attached to their ex. 
tremlties, 2794 Rigging ^ Seamanship^ 281 Each of these 
chains has. .a large iron ring, to which is fastened a chain, 
called an up-and-down span. 2842 Dana Seaman's Plan. 
124 Span, a rope with both ends made fast, for a purchase 
to be hooked to its bight. 2846 A. Young Naut, Diet. 
289 Span,..o, double rope with thimbles seized betwixt 
the two parts, stretched across the rigging as a fair-leader 
for ropes, 02860 H. Stuart Seamans Catech. 8 What 
tackles are used for hoisting the launch in and out? 
The stays (fitted with a span) between the fore and main 
mast. Ibid. 55 A chain span is shackled to the bolts, and 
the slips are rove round the span and shackled to the cable. 
2894 Labour Commission Gloss. 76 Span, a length of chain 
or wire rope used for suspending *derricks’,,to the masts 
of ships. 

2. U.S. and Canada. A pair of horses harnessed 
and driven together, esp, a pair as nearly alike in 
colour and size as possible. 

2769 Boston Gaz, 2 Oct. (Thornton), Wanted, a Spann of 
good Horses for a Curricle. 2828 P. Cunningham N, S. 
Wales (ed. 3) IL 54 A span (pair) of horses is a common 
expression through all the state of New York, and even as 
far as Upper Canada, 2840 Hauburtok Clockm. Ser. m, 
xviii. 248 If any man will show me a boss that can keep it 
up as he has done. I'll give him old Clay for nothin’, as a 
span for him. 1841 Catlik N, Amer. Ind. xlv. (1844) II. 8r 
A snug span of little horses, 2883 Harper's Plag. Mar. 
572/t She had her open landau and her span for summer 
driving. ^ ^ 

iransf. 2860 O. W. Holmes Prof, Break/. d. vii, I’d as 
lief undertake to keep a span of elephants. 

Jig. 2884 Aihenxum 20 SepL 364/2 Thus ran this span of 
printing-houses, driven by Barker, neck and neck. 

3, S, Africa, A team of oxen or other draught 
animals coosisting of two or more yokes. 

x8xa A Plumtke LichtenstehCs S, Africa I. 292 They 
could not get on the rest of the way without a double Spann. 
2850 R. G. Gumming Hunteds Life S, Afr, (1002) 124^2 
My large waggon stuck fast, but was extricated with the 
help of another span. 2893 Selous Trav, S, E. Africa 23 
The fine span of oxen that had belonged to Mr. Collmson. 

4u A fetter or shackle. (Cf. Span v,^ 1 b.) 

2856 Whittier Panorama 322 To them the Law is but 
the iron span That girds the ankles of imbruted man. 

Span, sb.^ dial, and J/isl. [ad. ON, sjann 
(Norw. and Sw. sjann, Da. — MLG. and 

LG. Spann, span pail, measure.] A certain measure 
^butter (in Orkney and the north of Scotland). 

xsoa in A Pelerkin Rentals Orkney In butler simt 

i span. Ibid., In butter scat uther half span. 2^1 U 
iNsiis .S*^. Early Scotch Hist. 77 It was the established 
usage of Caithness, that for every score of cows a span ot 


^tter should be paid to the bishop. 2872 A P. Forbes 
Kalend. Se, Saints 262 The usage was to l^e a span o( 
butter for every twenty cows. 

Sjpan (spasn), z’.i Also 5 Sc, spayn, 7 spanne. 
[f. bPAK sb,^ Cf. OE, ymbspannan and spanning ; 
G, spannen (rare), Icel., Norw., Sw. spanna, ON, 
spenna, OF. espaner, in similar senses. The form 
spayn is peculiar : see note to Span j^.I] 

I. irans, f 1. To grasp, lay hold of, seize. Obs. 
137s Barbour Bruce iiL 582 And newi's..That wont to 
^ayn gret speris war, Swa spaynyt aris, that [etc.]. 2308 
1 REvisA Barth. De P, R, xviii. xxxviii. (Bodl MS.), [The 
dragon) lurkeh in weies where k® Elephaunte go^ and 
bindek and spannek his legges and sleek hym and strangelek 
hym. cs\zqAvow. Arih.xCCi, Thenne the kinge spanoshis 
spere, Opon that bore for to here. 2513 Douglas /Eneid 
HI. iiL 2X1 Doun fallis sailis, the airis sone we span. 

2. To measure by means of the outstretched hand ; 
to cover with the hand in this way, 
t To spanfarihings, to play at .‘^pan-farthing, 

2560 Bible (Geneva) Isaiak xlviii, 13 My righ^thand bathe 
spanned the heauens. 2570 Levins Planip. 20 To span, 
palmare, 2622 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise V, 185 
That we should take vpon vs to spanne with our fingers, and 
measure with our arme the miracles of God. 2688 Penton 
Guardian's Instruction (1897) His main design is to. . 
go home again to spanning farthings. 2706 Stevens Span, 
Diet, \, XIme, half a Fool, or as much as a Man can span 
with his Thumb and Fore-finger. 2818 Keats Endym. 
I. 490 For still, with Delphic emphasis, she spann’d The 
quick invisible strings [of the lute). 2M6 Brogden Prov. 
Lines., Span, to measure a distance by flattening the hand 
and stretching the thumb and middle finger. 28^ N. IfQ, 
ptb Ser. 111 . X85/1 So that he could span the distance by 
the fingers of the hand. 

fb. To measure in any way. Obs. 

2642 Milton Ch. Govt. i. Wks. 1851 III. 99 To compre- 
hend the bidden causes of things, and span in bis thoughts 
all the various effects that passion. .can worke in mans 
nature. 2648 — Sonn, To H, Lawes, Harry, whose tuneful 
and well measur’d Son^ First taught our English Musick 
how to span Words with just note and accent, 2727 T. 
Tickell Ep. fr. Lady 3 Oft on the well-known Spot I fix 
my Eyes, And Span the Distance that between us lies. 

f c. To measure out ; to set a limit or bound to 
(life, etc.). Obs, 

16x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII, 1. i. 223 My life is spand already: 

I am the shadow of poore Buckingham. 2633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Bunch of Graies ii, For as the Jews of old by 
God's command Travell'd, and saw no town ; So now each 
Christian hath his journeys spann’d. 2657 Bp. H. King 
Elegy on G, Adolphus Poems (1843) 72 Death hath spann’d 
thee. 

d. To encircle or encompass (the waist, wist, 
etc.) with the hand or hands. 

2782 CowpER Truth 155 She recollects her youth. And 
tells, not always with an eye to truth, Who spann’d her 
waist, X707-X809 Coleridge Three Graves iv, xi, And oft 
she said, I'm not grown thin I And then her wrist she 
spanned. 2830 Marryat King's Otvn xxiv, ‘If I ever am 
in your list, 1 presume it will be for a case of plethora,' re- 
plied Jerry, spanning his thin wabt. 2842 BROwmaG Pippa 
Passes iii. Poet. Ww. 2863 II. 54 How your jplump arms., 
have dropped away I Why, I can span them f 
3. Of the rainbow, a bridge, etc. : To form an 
arch across or over (the sky, a river, etc.); to 
stretch or extend over in the form of an arch ; to 
cross from side to side. Also transf, ox fig, 

(«) 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Content s, Thb soul doth 
span the world, and hang content From either pole unto the 
centre, 2742 Young Nt. Tk, iv, 4x8 He looks down On all 
that soars; and ^ans immensity. 2782 Cowper Table^T, 
702 Fancy, that from the bow that spans the .sky Brings 
colours. 18x6 Shelley To Peacock 22 July, A rainbow 
spanned the lake. 2B66 Neale Sea, + Hymns 123 O, sweet 
Rainbow,.. That some day, One (Jnely Church shall span. 
aiBSx Rossetti House of Li/e xii, Twosoulssoftlyspann'd 
With one o’erarching heaven of smiles and sighs. 

[b) 2736 N. Hawksmoor London Bridge 40 The Bridge 
at Rochester, .spans a noble and deep River, 550 Feet wide. 
2B33 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 7 The bridge.. spans 
the stream with nine wide arches. 2853 Sir H. Douglas 
Milit, Bridges (ed. 3) 177 The width [of the river] here was 
700 feet, and twenty-seven boats ^%ere required to span it, 
2869 Tozer Highi. Turkey I.soi Its waters are spanned 
by a fine stone bridge. 

b. transf. To reach or extend over (space or 
time). 

2624 Donne Devot, (ed. 2) 63 Our thoughts, ..that doe not 
only bestride all the Sea, & Land, but span the Sun and 
Firmament at once, iZgz lAoooii Sonte Elent, Relig.Vi. 

30 His thought spans the intep’cning deserL 2879 A W. 
Ward Chaucer i. s Chaucer's life . . spans rather more than 
the latter half of the fourteenth century'. 

4. a. To stretch pw/ (the thumb) as in spanning. 
2676 Mace Mustek's Mon, 74 Bring up your Left-Hand 

from the Table, bended, just like the Talents of a Hawk J 
All, excepting your Thumb, which must stand Strait ; and 
Span’d out. 

b. To throw as an arch or bridge. 
a 2862 T. Woolner My Beautiful Lady , Day Dream 30 
Clutching at rainbows spanned across the sky 1 

5 . To throw a bridge across (a river, etc.); “> 


»f n. i,6T;Ifotd 

lits with suspension road bridges. 

^coveries i Sacnce has spanned great nv ers and estuaries 

3!a/r wbo5i^ns the ctom wh.ch 

sowed thepbin. 

3 . To cross (a bridge). rare~ . 
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1894 H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot ijr The Long Bridge 
■was spanned and the strange party drove down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

H. ahsoL 6. To make a span over something ; 
to reach with or as wth a span ; to stretch or range 
from one place or point /p another. Chiefly fig. 

1535 CovERDALE Isaiah xlvin. 13 My honde is the founda- 
cion of the earth, & my right honde spanneth ouer the 
heauens. 1592 Lyly Midas y. Hi. 104 Though my hande 
bee golde, yet I must not thinke to span ouer the maine 
Ocean. ^ a 1652 J. Smith Scl.^ Disc. vr. xiii. (1821) 300 The 
prophetical spirit. .is most quick, spanning as it were from 
the centre to the circumference. 1657 Bp. H. Kino Elegy 
cn G. Adolpkus Poems (1843) 71 Thou might*st Vienna reach, 
and after span From Mulda to the Baltick Ocean. 1809 
N. 4 * Qth Ser. III. 185/t If he.. spanned accordingly, the 
button of the first player became his. 

7 . Whaling. (See qnot.) 

• 1888 Elid’d. Brii. XXIV. 526/2 If the whale is * spanning *, 
Le., swimming in a decided direction and appearing at the 
surface at intervals more or less regular. 

Span (spsen), [ad. Flem., Du., or LG. (also 
MDn. and MLG.) spannen,— OUG. spannan (G. 
spanneit)t OFris. spanna^ sponnaf OE. spannan 
to fix or fasten, to join, to draw tight, etc. Cf. 
also It. spantiare, from Germanic,] 

1 . irans. To harness or yoke (oxen, horses, etc.) ; 
to attach to a vehicle. Also with in and out : see 
Inspan v. and Odtspan vX (Cf. Spang v.^) 

In later use chiefly from S. African Dutch. 

1550 Coverdale6>zV. Perle vl (1588) 70 He spanneth hys 
oxen, and goeth to the field. 1644 [Walsingham] 

Tr 7 ie Ecriilude isVlhiVst horses were span *d in to draw 
off the peices. 1656 Davenant Siege of Rhodes Wks. (1672) 
23 Those Horses to that Carriage span ! Drive, drive ! 

1836 A F. Gardiner Joum. Zooltt Country 303 We left 
Berea, and spanned out on the flat. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Tradcj Span,, .to attach draught cattle to a wagon. 1894 
IVestm, Gaz. xz Sept. 8/1 So one day he spanned-tn his 
mules.. and leisurely trekked to the widow’s homestead. 

b. dial. To flatter or shackle (a horse). 

1847 in Halliwell. 1863 R. Hunt Pop. Kotn. W. Eng. 
(1871) Ser. I. 112 There, by the roadside, stood an old, bony 
white horse, spanned with its halter. z 83 ^ in dial glossaries 
(Comw,, Sussex, Kent).' 

c. transf. To enclose or confine. 

1844 Loweu. Fatherland i. Doth not the yearning spirit 
scorn In such scant borders to be spanned ? 

2 . To stretch, extend, make taut or tight; to 
draw (a bow). Now arch. 

The sense appears earlier under Spanning vbl. sh? 

* 5?7 A. M. tr. Guillemean*s Fr. Chirurg. 20/1 ^Vhere as 
the inferior parte of the bellye is full of windes, and stiflye 
stretched out and spanned. Ihid, 45 b/i The Ligature wU in 
one place be loosened, and in another spanned. Z65S A. 
Fox IVtirtz’ Surg. r, viL 28 The stitches [in a wound] are 
so puird and spann’d, that they tear out. /bid. il xxv. 155 
With both hands keep it asunder, that the skin bt spanned 
asunder. 1878 B. Tavlor Deukalion in. i. 99 New bows 
1 span, new arrows fill my quiver. 

D. fig. Wth tip. 

1655 Vaughan Silex Scini. 1. 53 Be there before the 
shadows stretch And span up night. Ibid. 76 Faith spans 
up bli&se. 

3 . + a. To wind up the wheel-lock of (a pistol 
or musket) by means of a spanner. Obs. 

Z639 R. Ward Ani/nadv. IFay^e I. 296 In Marching or 
Trooping through a Towne forget not to have your Peeces 
spanA Ibid. 299 Span your Pisiol[^Th\% is performed by 
sinking the Pistoll into bis Bridle band, and taking the 
Spanner in his right hand, to put it upon the axeltree, and 
winding about the wheele till it sticke. Z649 C. Walker 
Hist, Independ.a, 249 A party of Horse.. with Swords j 
drawne and their pistols spanned, c 1672 Vemey Mem. j 
(1907) II. 345 Having Pistols before me, I drew one and ; 
held it in my hand, so that I could span it in a moment for ; 
ffear of a surprise. j 

b. To screw tight with a spanner. 
z8s9 F, A- Griffiths Artill. Man. (ed. 8) 200, 5. Gives 
shot and -wad to 3, runs out, trains, and spans the breeching. 

4 . Naut. To fix, attach, fasten, or draw tight in 
some way. Also with in. 

1781 Archer in Haz^al Chron, XI. 287 Spaned the booms ; 
saw the boats all made fast. ' 1820 Scoresby yJrr. Regions 
II. 231 A harpoon thus prepared with foreganger and stock, 
is said to be ‘ spanned in *. 2852 Burn Naval tj- Mil, Diet. 

II. S.V., To span in the rigging. Ibid., To span the runners. 
Z867 Smyth Sailors IVorddik. 6 j,o Spanning a harpoon, fix- 
ing the line which connects the harpoon and its staff. Ibid., 
To span in the rigging, to draw theupperpartsoftheshrouds 
together by tackles, in order to seize on tbecat-harpinglegs. 
. 5 . intr. Of horses: To form a spaa or pair; to 
match in colour and size. U.S. 

2828 Webster s.v., The horses span well. (NewEngland.) 
tSpan, Obs.—'^ [repr. OE. J/a:«a«, = OS. 
and OHG. spanan, MDn. and MLG. spanm, etc. 
Cf. FoESPAlf v.J irans. To allure, entice, or draw 
away (a person). 

a IIS® 0 ml 4 - Night. 1490 To inysdo one gode manne & 
hb ibedde from him spanne. 

Span, a. : see Spick asd spak. 

Span-, the stem of Spas ej.i and Spas v.-, used 
in a number of special combs., chiefly of a tech- 
nical character, as span-beam, -block, -dog, 
-gutter, -lashing, -piece, -sa-w [cf. Dn. span- 
zakg, G. spannsage, Sw. -sJg], -shackle (see 
qnots.); span-w-aist, a slender waist; span- 
■wire, -worm !/.S. (see qnots.). 

1847 Haluweu., ‘Spait-liam, the great beam., in a bam. 
1B60 £r.g. ^ For. Minir.g Gloss, {ed. 2) 23 loam, the 


horizontal beam passing over the whim in which the upper 
pivot of the perpendicular axis moves. 1B83 GRESLEvG/ofr. 
CoaUm. 230 Span-beam, a long wooden beam supporting 
the head pivot of the drum axle of a gin, and resting at the 
extremities upon inclined lega i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s 
Cateeh. 23 Reeve it. .through the -span block on the top- 
mast cap. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. 640 Span-blocks, 
blocks seized into each bight of a strap, long enough to go 
across a <mp, and allow the blocks to bang clear on each 
side. Ibid. 255 *Span.dogs. Used to lift timber. A pair 
of dogs linked together, and being hooked at an extended 
angle, press home with greater strain. 18^1 Hartshop.ne 
Salop. Ant. Gloss., *Span-gutler, a drain in a coal mine, 
formed by one brick being placed flat, and one at either end 
to keep the soil from falling in. 1891 Cent. Diet., ’‘Span- 
lashing, a lashing used to secure together two ropes or spars 
a short distance apart. Z836 Parker Gloss. Archil. (1850) 

1. 431 *Span-piecej the name given to the Collar-beam of a 
roof in Lincolnshire, Wiltshire, and other districts. 1875 
Knight Did. Meek. 2253/2 *Span.saw, a frame-saw. 1750 
Blanckley Nov. Expos. 155 'Spanshaile is a large Clasp of 
Iron, which goes round the End of the Davit upon the 
Fore-Castle, having a large Bolt, which goes through a 
Fore-Castle Beam. 1846 A- Young Naut. Diet. 200 Span- 
shackle^ a large bolt with a triangular ring attacned to it 
for lashing anchors or spars thereto. 1871 Figure- Training 
56 A fashionable -span waist ought not to exceed fourteen 
inches round. sZyj Pall Matt G.y Oct. 6/2 The current., 
passes out to the main conductor, or overhead wire, which 
IS supported over the centre of the track by insulators 
attacned to -span wires extending from uprights placed on 
either side of the roadway. 1852 T. W. Harris Treat. Ins. 
Neou Eng. (1862) 458 The caterpillars of the Geometrs of 
Linnaeus, ..or geometers, -span-worms, and loopers, have 
received these several names from their peculiar manner of 
moving. 1883 H. C. McCook Tenants of Old Farm 104 
A very familiar race of caterpillars, the Geometers, or span, 
worms. 

(I Spanaamia (spsenf-mia). Path. Also -emia. 
[mouoL.j f. Gr. airavo-, comb, form of anavos (usu- 
ally an&v-ioi) scarce, scanty + -ai;4ia (as in dvaifiia 
ANiEMiA), {. atfsa blood. CL F. spanemze.'] A 
morbid condition of the blood characterized by a 
deficiency of red corpuscles ; poorness of the blood. 

1845 G. E. Day tr, Simon*s Anim, Chem. 1 . 306 The hypin- 
osis speedily merges into spanxmla. (Footnote} We prefer 
this term to anemia, because the latter is used to represent 
a morbid condition of the blood subordinate to spansmia. 
1853 Markham Skoda's AusculL xvi, It does not appear to 
be a sign of anaemia or spanaemia. 1897 HutchinsotCs 
Arch. VIII. 199 There was no evidence of .spanaemia. 

Hence Spans3*jnic a., of or relating to,indncing 
spanaemia ; also sb.y a medicine indneing spansemia. 
2882 in Ogilvie*s Imp. Diet. 

SpaUCel (spse'nsM), sb. Also 7 spanoiall, 8 
spancUl, 9 dial, spenchil, -shel, etc. [ad. 
Flem., Du., otUG. spansel (in Kilian spamsel}^ f, 
spannen Spanz^. 2 Cf. Spannel, and ON, spennsl 
(Norw, spensl, MSw. spenszel) clasp, tie.] A rope 
or fetter for hobbling cattle, horses, etc. ; esp. a 
short, noosed rope used for fettering the hind legs 
of a cow during milking. Also transf. 

1610 Spakcel v.X 2674 Ray N, Co. Words 44 

A Spancel, a Rope to tye a Cows hinder Legs. [Hence in 
Grose and later g!os.«ianes.) 1689 Irish Hudzbras 84 See'st 
thou that Monster with the Tail, That ugly Monaghan 
Spanci-all (marg. FeiterdJ The worst of all the Devils? 
2784 Smyth Tour in CI.S. I. 172 The horses are turned 
loose in the woods, only with leather spancills or fetters on 
two of their legs. 2842 Mrs. S. C, Hall Ireland 1 . 214 
Upon the neighbouring bushes and wooden crosses bang 
fragments of clothes, or halters and spancels, 2B82 Blackw. 
Mag. hi. 253 He snatched up a spancel that hung at the 
dairy window, 

Spancel (spseiisel), v. Also 9 spansel, spen- 
cUL [f. prec.] 

L irans. To fetter or hobble with a spancel or 
spancels. 

26x0 GuiLLUt Heraldry iii. xxvi. 184 He beareth Sable a 
Horse passant Argent, Spanceled on both legs ofiheneerer 
side. Ibid., Albeit this Horse be now Spanceled as you see, 
2820 J. Oxley ymls. Two Exfed. into Australia 47 The 
animals [horses] were all spcncilled, but such is the scarcity 
of both water and grass, that they will wander in search of 
each. 2825 Croker Fairy Leg. Irel. j. 333 Neither could 
his neighbours' cattle have been guilty of the trespass, for 
they were spancelled. 2882 Mrs. Heckford Lady Trader 
in Transvaal 260 It is the fashion in Africa to spancel a 
horse by tying its head to one of its legs. 
fig. 1844 Sir C. Napier Let. to H, Napier in Life (2862) 

II L 153 Gough himself is all right, only srancelled by hLs 
staff; they wanted to tie my legs too, but I kideed ibc pail 
over, and spoiled the milking. 

2 . transf. (See quot.) U.S. 

1859 Bartlett Diet, Anier. (ed. 2) 432 To spancel,,, xx> 
prevent a crab from biting, by sticking the point of a leg 
into the base of each movable claw. 

Hence Spancelled ppl. a. 

2835 Frasers Mag. XI. 142 We should be about as much 
in afit state.. as. .a spancelled pig to run a race with a 
greyhound. 2899 Somerville & Martin Irish R, M. 267 
Drnnng two brace of coupled and spancelled goats. 

t Span-counter. Obs. [£ Span sb.t or v^ 
and COUSTEP. ji .3 Cf. Spak-f.4.bthixg.] A game 
in wbicb the object of one player was to throw 
his counters so close to those of his opponent that 
the distance between them could be spanned with 
the hand. 

Common in the early part of the 17th c. . , 

1566 Dbant Horace, Sat. ni. G 13, .A man t^t . . 15 gladde 
To playe at quoytes, or spancounter. 1593 Shaks. a Hen. 

FT, IV. ii 166 Henry the fift, fm nhose ume boyes went 


to Span-counter for French Crownes). 1600 Nashe Sum 
mers Last Will 1589 Wks. (Grosart) VL 149, I was close 
wider a hedge, or vnder a barnc wall, playing at spanne 
Counter, or lacke m a boxe. 1647 Peaciiam Worth of a 
"'■sh them to venture at SpanKiounter 
and Dust-point with schole-boyes. ifog Corxou Burtesour 
rfon B. 50 To play at Cat, Trap, Span-counter. [1B15 
iicoTT Guy M. xii. Rich enough to play at span-counter 
With moidores.] 

Spander-new, a:. N ow x/zW. Alsospan- 
ther-new. [Alteration of Span-new.] 

1706 E. Ward Woodezi World Dis. (170B) 19 A first Rale 
1 aylorj^vhen his spander new Fashion takes at St. James's, 
[loss Cf. Branaspaudertiew s.v. Biiand-new «.] 1876 
Robinson Mid-Yks. Gloss., Spanther-new or Spander.new, 
Spandrel (sp£e*ndril). Arch. Forms: a. 5 
spaundrell, 6 splandrell, 7, 9 spandrell, 8- 
spandrel, 8-9 spandril. [app. a diminutive 
of AF. spaundre, -dere (1395), of doubtful origin; 
perh. identical with {e)spandre to expand, extend.] 
1 , The triangular space between the outer curve 
of an arch and the rectangle formed by the mould- 
ings enclosing it, frequently filled in with orna- 
mental work ; any similar space between an arch 
and a straight-sided figure bounding it ; also, the 
space included between the shoulders of two con- 
tiguous arches and the moulding or string-course 
above them. 

a. 2477-8 MS. Exck, K, R. Acc, 496 No. 17 Pro manda. 
clone et embosyng xviij Spaundrell', 1532 in Bayley Hiti. 
Tower Lend, 1 . App. p. xxxii, A portall w‘ panellsof drapery 
worke, w* ij. dores, w* a crest of antyk upon the bed, and ij. 
^landrellys for the caryng of the dore. x6^ In Willis k 

, Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 609 For carving the span- 
drells of the doores. 27x2 J, James tr. Le Blonds Gar. 
j dening 73 A great Arch, with a..Pedament over it.. 

sustain'd at the Ends by Spandrels and Scrolls. 2739 
j Labelye Piers Wesim. Bridge 78 As to the Spandrels of 
I the Arches,. .they should be filled with. .Rubble. 1837 
I Civil Eng. «§• Arch. Jrul. I, 14/2 Every time a load pa'ssed 
i over the bridge, the vibration was transferred through the 
! loose rubbish to the spandrel. 2B47LEITCH tr. C. O.MUllfds 
J Anc. Art § 276. 266 The Ionic capitals., with a honey- 
I suckle in the spandrel between the spirals of the volute. 

I a 2878 Sir G. Scc^ Lect, Arckit. (1879) II. 52 There are 
I plain windows again over their spandrels. 

2750 Wren Pnrenialia 2S7 It is evident that the Span- 
driis, or loading of the diagonal Cross-arches, where two 
cylindrical Vaults meet, must be an inverted Pyramid. 
2833 Loudon Encycl. Arc/tit. § 23;^ The steps and the 
coping of the spandril.. together with the coping of the 
piers.. of the stairs.. to be of York quariy stone. 2843 
Ecclesiologist II. 57 The wall pieces, spandrils and hammer- 
beams are plain. 2897 F. J, hvnco'taz Library Construc- 
tion 233 Greek honeysuckle ornaments in the spandrils. 

b, transf. The support of a set of steps ; the 
material with which the space between a stair and 
the floor is filled in. 

2833 Loudon Encycl. Arehii. § 79 To build nine-inch 
brick spandrils and steps to the front efoor... (The.. spandrils 
for door steps are the arches, or the walls, which support 
the ends of the steps.) Ibid, § 239 To put. .one inch and a 
quarter square framed spandril to enclose the cellar stairs. 

2 . * An inner frame or border for a picture * 
(Knight Diet, Meek, Suppl.). 

2B62 Catal, Iniernai. Exhib,, Brit. II, No. 5696, Gilt 
picture frames, wth spandril and an oval frame. 

3. attrib,, as spandrel bracketing, -conoid, de- 
coration, space, wall, etc, 

2830 Whewell Archil. Notes German Ch. p. xxxi, This 
space I will call the spandrel-conoid. 2838 Civil Eng. Sp 
Arch, yrnl, I. 127/1 The spaces between the arches were 
crossed by spandrell walls. 2840 Ibid. III. 133/2 In winter 
the arch contracting descended and the spandril joints 
opened. 2B42 Gwilt Gloss., Spandrel Bracketing, 

a cradling of brackets fixed between one or more curves, 
each in a vertical plane. 2850 T. Ihkerslev Ing. Rom. tp 
Pointed Arch. France 3x1 Thcspandrel spaces arc occupied 
by a trefoil. 2851 Ruskin Stones Yen. I. xxvi. § ir, One 
of the spandril decorations of Bayeux Cathedral. 

Hence Spa*ndrelled a., having or provided with 
spandrels. 

2838 in Gentl. Mag, Libr., Eng. Topogr. (1901) XIII. 266 
' It had an amply spandrelled fireplace on the northern side. 
2890 Archaeol. yrnl. XLVII. 93 The latter beam having 
curved and spandrelled braces at the ends. 

SpaTldy, a- U.S, rare. [? van of spander in 
Spandeb-new.] Very good or fine; smart. Also 
spandy-clean, quite clean. 

2848 Bartlett Diet, Amer., Spandy-clean, very clean; 
perfectly clean. 2863 Miss Alcott Hospital Sh. 310 (Cent. 
Diet.), Thirty gentlemen with spandy clean faces and hands. 
xS68 — Little Women ix, My silk stockings and two pairs 
of spandy gloves are my comfort. 

Spane, sb. [a. ON. spin-n, Du. spaan, or G. 
span (p- spane), = OE. spdn chip : see Spook sbl) 

A chip or slip of wood. 

x6o* Shutilexvorthd Acc, (Cheibam Soc.) 146 Spygotts 
and fawset and for wood spanes, iij^, 2891 B.^Ri?.'C-Go^t> 
Uriih I. vii. 105 At the firc-hreast burnt, what was 
‘ spane *, that is, a slip of deal steeped in resin, w-hich lighted 
the housewife at her operations at the fire. 

SpSUlC (sp^n), V. north, and .SV. Also 4 spoce, 

5-7 spaym, 6, S-9 spain, 9 spaan, span. See also 
Speanz;. [ad. OF. espanir or MDn. and ^ILG. 
spanen (MLG. also sponeit), app. related to OE. 
spana, spona, G. dial, span, teat: cf. SPEAir sb.^ 

L trans. To wean (an infant, lamb, etc.). 
fig. and in fig, context. 
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rt 1300 Cursor M, 3018 Qcenbe [Isaac] was spaned [Fair/. 
sponed] fra \>q pap, His fader. .made a fest. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter cxxx. 4 As a childe jjat has nede to be on his 
modur kne and fostird wib bur mylke perisch if be be 
wenyd \v.r. spaced] & takyn fro mylke. C1440 Alph. 
Tales 107 A womman when sho will space bur child. 1483 
CatJu Angl. 351/1 To Spayn (A. Space), abtactarc. 1509 
in Mem, Founiaitts (Surtees) 235, xl 5*ews with their lames 
to [=untn3 they be spaned. 1549 D. Monro in Mac/ar- 
lane's Geogr, Collect. (S.H.S.) 111. 293 The Lambes of that 
end of the countrey uses to be fed, and spained fra the 5owes. 
1570 Levins Maitip. 19 To spane, weane, ablaciare, de- 
Pellere. 1653 in Laing Lindores Abbey (1876) 224 ITieir- 
after the chyld was spayned. 1674 Ray N. Co. Words 44 
To Sparse a Child ; to wean it. (Hence in Bailey and later 
Diets.] 1781- in various northern and Sc. dial, glossaries 
and texts. 18x9 \V. Tennant Papistry Stomn'd (1827) 12 
The sinfn* bodies o’ the Elie Were spain’d frae image- 
worship baillj’. 1896 Pall Mall Ma^. Apr. 515 To help 
the old shepherd in ‘spacing * thelambs. 

+ b. Se. To suspend, as a punishment Obs. 
1516 (see the vhl. r3.J. 1529 Extr. Burgh Rec. Edinh. 
(i87x)5To..spanethame fratheoperattoneforyerand day. 

2. iiiir. Of corn ; To begin to take root and cast 
off the seed. 

Cf. WFlera. sPauen^ s/enen^ ^ennen^ to set (of fruit). 
{1828 Carr C>arr« Gloss., C!om is said to be in spane or 
spaan, w’hen it just begins to shoot its roots or to detach it- 
self from the parent grain.] 18^3 /ml. R, Agric, Soc, IV. 
I. 186 That Slate of transition, in which it cannot be said 
whether it derives its food from the seed, the soil, or the 
atmosphere (the state in which it is commonly said to be 
‘spaining’). 1863 Mrs. Toogood Verksh. Dial, (MS.), 
The com is looking j’ellow ; it is just beginning to spane. 

Hence Spa'ned ppl, a. Also Spa^neling*, a 
-weaned pig or other animal. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems bexv. 24 My new spanit howffing 
fra the sowk. 1560 Knaresh. Wills (Surtees) I. 86 A spaned 
calf. 1563 .V /m/.iV. C. (Surtees, 1835) 2io,xiij spaned 
calves. 1577 Ibid. 4x7, ij sues, iiijof spainlings, & one boare. 
1894 P, H. HmrrER Inunck xx. 251 I’ll sune hae to stay 
my stamack wi' sappy meat, like a spained wean. 

Spane, obs. Sc. pa. t. Spin v. 
t Span-farthing. Obs. [f. Span ji.i or 
and Farthing sb."] A game played with farthings 
after the same manner as span-connter. 

1688 Holme Armoury iri. xvL (Roxh.) 82/1 Playes with 
Instruments. ..Span Farthing. 1693 Locke Educ. ^Vks- 
1727 III. 25 I^eaming to wrangle at Trap, or rook at Span, 
farthing. 1720 Swift Mod. Edue. Wks. 1753 11. n. 36 His 
chief solace is to steal down, and play at span-farthing with 
the page, or young black-a-mwr, 1764 Bp. Hurd Dial. 
Uses For, Trav. 70 You might as welL.admnce him 
directly to the boy’s top and span-farihing, as (etc.]. 1777 
Caatihlers 6 Span-fartbing, Hustle-cap, their joy and sport. 

Spang, sbA Also 5-6 sponge. [Probably 
ad. MDu. spange {spaenge, Du. spang'), 
spanga (MHG. and G. spange), OS. *-spanga (see 
sense 3 ), OFris. *spange (NFris. spnng, spang), 
ON. spang; spgng (Norw. spong\ MSw. and 
MDa. span^ clasp, buckle, brooch, spangle, etc,] 
t L A small glittering ornament ; a spangle. Obs, 
1423 Jas. I Kittgis Q, xlvii, A chaplet fresch of hewe, Off 
pIumys..Fun of quaking spangts bryght as gold. 2480 
Wardr. Aec. Edw. IF (18^0) 115, vj coursour hameis.. 
embrow’dered and w'roght with..spanges of silver and gilt. 
^ *534 m Lew'is Et/e Fisher (1855) II, 297 A swett of vest- 
ments of rede clothe of gold irith spangs and crossys in the 
myddj’st. a 2548 Hall Ckron.^ Hen. VIII, 76 The same 
horse Harneis were sette full of tremblyng spanges. 1602 
Marston Aiit. <5- Mel, xil Wks. 1856 1. 34 The other glister- 
ing copper spangs That glisten in the tyer of the Court. 
1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems, Urania iil, To spreade 
the azure Canopic of Heauen, And make it tw'inckle all 
wdth Spanges of Gold. 2625 Bacon Ess., Masques 4" 
Triumphs (Arb.) 540 And Oes, or Spangs, as they are of 
no great Cost, so they are of most Glory. 

2. iechn. A stain. (See quot.) 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 136 The stains w'hi^ come out upon 
maddered goods, in consequence of defective bleaching, are 
called in this country spojtgs. 

3. arch, A clasp or buckle. 

After OE- spang, occurring once m the OS. part of 
Genesis (L 445). 

1892 Brooke Early Eng. Lit. II. xxii. 106 [He] Set on’s 
head a hollow’ helm, and. .Spanned it down with spangs. 

Spang (spccg), Chiefly .SV. and [Cf. 

Sp^vng z;. 2 In I b perh. purely imitative.] 

1. A jerk ; a sudden and violent movement of a 
thing. Also in phr. to play spang. 

15x3 Douglas ^neid v. ix. 59 Acestes-.Schawand his 
craft and hb big bowb mycht, 'l*hat lowsit of the takil 
with a spang. Ibid. vii. ix. 50 The fiayne flaw fast W'yth 
ane spang fra the string, a 1657 Sir W. Mure Hist, Ho. 
Rozvallnne Wks. (S.T.S.) IL 253 The king.., as he offered 
swa to doe, dang out hb eye \vitn the spang of ane Cocle- 
shelL x826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. ^Vks. 1855 I. 134, I 
wadna gmdge geein a jug o* toddy to see ane play spang 
upon you frae a distance o* twenty yards. 

b. A sound resulting from such movement. 
x 833 G. C. Davies Hoi/olk Broads xxiii. 160 We heard a 
loud spang behind us, and on turning round saw a large 
mullet floundering in the jolly. 

*t‘2. A fillip; a smart rap. Ohs. rare. 

*595 Duncan App. (E.D.S.l, Taliirum, a spang, a 

chicimawd. 17x0 Kuodiman Gloss. Douglas* ^neis s.v. 

3. a. .A spring, a bound, a leap. 

1818 Sam* Rob Roy xxrili, Set roasted beef and pudding 
on the opposite side o* the pit o’ Tophet, and an Engh’^h- 
man will mak a spang at it. 1842 J. Wilson Chr. Kortk 
(*857) I. c6 See, see how Tickler clears that twenty-feet 
moss-hag at a single spang like a bird. 2894 Crockett 
Raiders iv. 33 Jerty*. .came up the hill in great spangs. 


i I 


b. A strong kick. 

1863 Reade Hard Cash xli, He went swinging by the 
rope back to^the main stem of the tree, gaw it a fierce 
spang w'ith his feet, and. .got an inch nearer the window. 
2867 P. Kennedy Banks Boro xL 307 You’re like our miel 
cow that gives a pail full of milk, and then spilb all with a 
spang of her foot. 

4. The spring-pole of a centre lathe. ? Obs, 

*797 Encycl, Brit, {ed.3) XVllI. 6c^/x The two ends of 
the cord, both that which b fixed to the spang and to the 
foot-board. 

i* SpaJlg, Ohs, [Of doubtful origin : cf. 
ON. spang-, spgng (Norw. spong; MSw. spang, 
Sw. sphng) narrow bridge, perh. identical wth 
Spang jA^] A narrow strip (^land or ground). 

16x0 Holland CatndetPs Brit. 11. esoTIie West part of it 
joyneth to the East side by a very small spange of land. 
X747 in Rep. Comm. Ing. Charities {1830) XXVIII. 145 A 
small spang of ground. 

+ Spang, v.i Ohs. [f. Spasc sb^ Cf. G. 
spdtzgen, MHG. spengen, ON. spengja,ta stud, etcr] 
irons. To spangle ; to ornament as with spangles. 

*55* hi Money Ch. Goods Berks. (1879) 8 Redd s*eluett 
sponged with gould. 15^ R. Wilson Three Lords Lend. 
Giij, Queene Junoe’s Bird, Whose traine b spangd with 
Argus hundred eies. 1595 Barnfield Cassandra D iij b, 
A Hunters hat, Of crimson veluet, spangd with stars of 
gold. 2621 Sandvs Ovids Met. 11. (1626) 224 Night spangs 
the skie with starres. 

Spang (spxi)), z;.2 Sc. and north. [Of obsenre 
origin.] 

L intr. To spring, leap, bound ; to move rapidly. 
Also with cognate object (quot. 16 S 4 ). 

1513 Douglas FEneid v. ix. 29 5oung Hippocaon..A 
quhidderand arrow leit spang fra the siring. 1596 Dal- 
RYMpLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 145 Omr dykes and dubb 
-.they sould spang and leip. Ibid. 263 KingGald selfe.. 
spangis vpe on horse back. 1684 Vorks. Dial. 39 (E-D.S.), 
Lett’s spang our geates [=waj’s), for it is varra snhhe 27.. 
Ramsay To R. Varde 97 But when they spang o’er rea- 
son’s fence, We smart for ’t at onr ain expence a 2779 1 ^- 
Graham Hist. Bttek-Haven iii. (2782) 21 Rob spang'd and 
jump’d over the boat several times. x8i6 Scott Old Mori. 
vii. An I could but hae gotten some decent claes in, I wad 
hae spanged out o' bed. 1833 J. Rennie Aiph. Angling 
p. xiv. The trout slipped off, spanged down the bank, and 
in an instant. -\%*as lost. 

2. trans. To cast, throw, jerk, bang. Also const. 
about, down, up. 

*5*3 ^Douglas ^neid xif. vi. 76 Hb s^vyft stedis hovb, . 
Spangit vp the bludy sparkb our the bent. 2662 in Pitcairn 
Crim, Trials III. 6^ We haw no bow to shoot with, liut 
spang them from of the naillb of our thowmbes. 2^8 J. 
CR0>VN Life 0/ Faith (2824) I. vii. 134 If the enemy did but 
spang hb fingers end on you, as we say, it struck a knell to 
his heart. i8|6 Reade Heverioo Late Ixv, She came up 
to the table with a fantastic spring and spanged down the 
sparkling mass on it 2864* in Yorks, and Line. dial. use. 

3. In combs., as spang-cockle, -toad. 

2824 I^Iactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. Spang-tade, a 
deadly trick played on the poor toad. 2828 Scott/', il/. 
Perth xi, ‘ Can you play at spang-cockle, my lord ? ’ said 
the Prince, placing a nut on the second joint of his fore- 
finger, and spinning it off by a smart application of the 
thumb. 

Hence Spaugin^-tree, « Spang 4. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 607/2 One of the roost 
simple kinds of lathe, ..in which a b the footstool,.. y the 
spanging-tree, 

t Spanff, 5^.3 Obs. rare, [app, an alteration 
of Span z/Sj trans. To attach or yoke (horses). 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Atteler les chevaux, 
to spang horses, or fasten them to the chariole, ^ 2600 
Surflet Countrie Farme v. x. 674 There are required., 
three horses to a plough, ..but not so coupled and spanged 
as.. where they vse to plow with mares. 1625 Wodkoephe 
Marrovj Fr, Ton^te 274 Haue you spanged (or j-oaked; 
my horses to the chariot? 

Spang*, adv, U.S, [Cf. Spang With a | 
sudden spring or impetus; slap, smack. Right 
spang, entirely, quite ; exactly, fair. 

1843-^ in Thornton Amer. Glass. s,v. 2884 J. C. Harris 
Nights Uncle Remus 196 He drapt right spang in de middle 
er de fier. xpoi Munsey s Mag. XXIV. &>6/2 Crack went 
the trigger, and spang went the ball. 

Spanged, ppl^ **- north, dial, [f Spang z/.i] 
Spangled, flecked, variegated, etc. Usu. of cattle. 

X582 DurhoJit Wills (Surtees) 11- 63, I gyue to Roland 
Sympson one spangit wbye. 1583 Wills iJ- Itcu. N. C. 
(Surtees, x86o) 75 To my sonne William a spangde cowe. 
1621 Shuttlezuorths* Ace, (Cbelham Soc.^ 249 For an odde 
oxe that was spanged. Ibid., For a yolke of oxen called 
Little Spanged (jxe andhbfelowe. 1828- in dial, glossaries 
Lane., Cumbld., etc.). 

Spangel(l, obs, forms of Spangle, Spaniel. 
Spangliew (spas'ijhiw), v. dial. Also spang- 
whew, -hue. [f. Spang v.^, tvith obscure second 
element] //'/irw. To throw or jerk violently; spec, 
to cause (a toad or frog) to fly into the air. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed.2) Gloss. 96 Spang- 
to throw up into the air. xSix Willan in ^ 

lagia XVII, 158 Spangiahesv, to toss wth Wolence. 2853 | 
R. S. Su rtee s Sponge’s Sp. Tour (2893) iS Hercules had J 
'spang-hewed* so many triers. 2862- in northern and | 
Sc. use, j 

Spangle (spJB'qg*!), Alsosspangele, -yll, | 
5-0 spangell(e, 6 spangel, 6 pangill(e. [f- Sp.^ng j 
-f- -LE. Cf. G. spangel.1 _ j 

1. A small round thin piece of glittering metal ( 
(usually brass) with a hole in the centre to pass a 1 


j thread through, used for the decoration of textile 
{ fabrics and other materials of various sorts, 
j c 2420 Lyi^ a ssembly of Gods 277 Of goldsmythes werke 

I with spanglys WTOught bc-dene. e 2440 Promp. Parv. 467/1 
i Reign Hen. 

IV/(Rolb) 11.17 Item, xi^vncesinspangellforw gownes 
I and plackardes for the henxmen. 2535 Wardr. Hath 
} Arrag^. 35 in Camden Misc. Ill, G^j-sshid. .withe 
j spangiUes of silver and gihe. <21586 Sidney Arcadia iir. 

xvui. {19x2) 462 Hb attiring, .all cutte in starres, which made 
t of cloatb of silver, and silver spangles, each way seemed to 
J <^t i^ny aspects. 1627 Mor\-son Itin. iil i 63 Many of 
the said Virgines have their neckbands set with spangles, 
such as some children vith ns weare. 2693 Phil. Trans, 
I AVII. £62 .As thin, as the thinnest Spangle you ever saw. 
i 2726 Swift Gulliver j, vi, Their greatest gold coin, about 
the bigness of a spangle, 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxi, A 
tawdry scarf of yellow silk, trimmed with tinsel and spangles. 
2870 Rock Text, Fab, Introd. p. dv. Silver-gilt spangles 
wought to figure six-petalled flowers. 
fig. 1647 Trapp Comm., Rom. viii 28 God changeth our 
grisly wounds into spangles of beauty. 1652 N. Cul\*erwel 
Lt. Nature i. xi- (i^x) 84 .Are not many Souls guilty, de- 
filed, miserable Beings? andaretheyallthiswhilespangles 
of a Deity? Ibid, xvi. 143 The least Spangle of Happi- 
ness is better, then a Globe of Temporals, a 2667 Cowxev 
Hymn to Light ix. Poems (1905) 445 Nor. .dost thou scorn 
The humble Glow-worms to adorn, And with those living 
spangles gild . .the Bushes of the Field, 
b. tran^. A star. 

2591 Sylvester Dtt Barf as i. x. 603 Those bright spangles 
that the heav’ns adorn. 1614 — BethuUtCs Resaee i. 351 
Twinkling Spangles nightly brightly roule On sabW 
Circles of the whirling Pole. 1652 Crashaw Mary Mag- 
dalene Wks, (2904) 259 They but seem to fall, As Heavn’s 
other spangles doe. 1728 Pope Dune, hl 61 See round the 
Poles where keener spangles shine, 2825 Scott Betrothed 
riii, The thousand spangles that deck the firmament. 

C. A glitter as of spangles, rare. 

1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies spangle dances in bight 

and bay. 2893 Comh. Mag. Nov. 4B4 Not a breath of air 
was stirring ; e^'etywhe^e overhead w’as the spangle of the 
stars. 

2. A condensed particle reflecting light, as of 
hoar-frost, snow, or dew. 

2390 Spenser F. Q. r. x. 48 As hoarie frost with spangles 
doth attire The mossy braunches of an Oke halfe ded. 
<xx69X Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 193 We took notice of the 
Icy spangles in the air, flying about like atoms in the sun’s 
beams. 2776 Mickle Ir. Camoens’ LusiadiiuZZ On the 
rude cliffs with frosty spangles grey. Weak as the twilight 
gleams the solar ray. 2862 Tyndall Mountaineer, viii, 67 
The wintry clouds, as you know, drop spangles on the 
mountains. 2863 — Heat v. § 282 (2870) 146, I have also 
seen snow flakes descending so softly, as not to hurt the 
fragile spangles of which they were composed, 
b. A glittering point or speck of light. 

2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 7^ The sun now sinks ce- 
hind the woodland green, And twtlering spangles glow the 
leaves between. 2842 Capt. B. Hall Paickvpork 11. \m, 
246 The moon.. scattering along the surface of the sea a 
bright. .chain of spangles. 

3. A small or minute glittering particle, esp. of 
a mineral substance. 

2612 CoTCR., Failles,., the flakes, or spangles that flic 
from hammered, and red-bot yron, Sac. 2624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia iii. v. 58 We saw it \vzs a claie sand so mingled 
with yeallow spangles as if (et&J. 2796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min, (ed. s) II. 93 Found either in compact masses, or m 
spangles. 2806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life 11. xxiii. 
Liquid spangles of powder and pomatum. 1839 Uke Diet. 
Arts 606 It occurs there principal}* in spangles among the 
alluvial earths. 1877 Raysiond Statist. Mines 4* Mining 
388 Spangles are formed which scintillate and sparkle. 

4. A scale, spot, marking, etc., suggestive of a 
spangle. 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants isA.'ii II. S71 No shining 
spangles upon them or the calyx. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (^. 3) 
III. 442/2 A bractea, spangle, or floral leaf, differing in its 
appearance from the other leaves of the plant 2854 Meall 
Moubray’s Poultry 257 These spangles,.. in true-feathered 
birds, are formed perfectly whole and dearly defined.^ 2867 
Dk. Argyll Reign of Lavj v. (1871) 236 A species of 
Lophomis with a tippet of emerald spangles, 
b. An oak-spangle. (See Oak 9.) 

2842 Selby Brit. Forest Trees 288 Those beautiful little 
excrescences so common upon the under side of the leaves 
of the oak and known by the name of spangles. 2873 
Tecetmeier Pheasants 5 Among the more singular ancles 
of food that form part of the pheasants’ very’ varied dietary’ 
may’ be mentioned the spangles of the oak leaf, 

6 . Cant. A seven-shilling piece. 

281X Lexieon-Balatrcmicum. 2823 Ec\n Grose's Diet. 
Vulg. T. 

6 . 0\S. (See quot.) 

287s Knight Diet. Mech. ^25^1/2 The cKsps or spangles 
by which the wires and tajjes of h'^op-skirts are securea 

'* 7 ! S'trzb. and Comb., as spangle embroidery, 
gold, -maker, -stone, -work-, + spangle-baby, a fop 
or dandy: spangle-gall, = sense 4 b; f spanglo- 

Tvort, a species of sea-weed, 

160Z Dekkhk SoeiretK. Wks. iSr} 1. ziz We ra' . 
false fiers to amaze these spangle 
of -Ma. Justice Sh^low. jSit Corca., 

gold; or gold thinnc-bcaten for sparmles. d/,5,; Tb- 
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fiat as metallic spangles. 1874 H. H. Cole CaiaU Ind. Art 
.S\ Kens. Mus, 251 The black ground is covered with gold 
lace and spangle embroidery, 

sbA Sc. and Jr. ? Obs. [Of obscure 
origin.] A measure of yarn. 

170s Spreull a cc. Current^ behv. Scot, 4- Kng-. Misc. Writ 
(1882) 12 Out of a Pound weight of Lint that grew at home, 
there was six Spangle of fine Yam Spun or got out of it 
1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 1. 166 The 8 lb. [of flax] will spin 
into . .20 hanks or 5 spangles fit for a ten hundred cloth. 1865 
Irel. 4* herStaj>le Manuf, (E.D.D.), Every hank contained 
a dozen cuts,. .and four hanks were counted as a spangle. 

Spangle (spse-gg’l), v. [f. Spangle sb.'^ Cf. 
G. spangeln, \ spengelnl\ 

. 1 . irans. To decorate (a garment or the' like) 
with spangles. 

ai^Z'Hsi.i.Chron.fHen. VIII^ 16 Russet satyn, spangled 
with spangels of fine gold. 157a in Feuillerat Revels Q. 
Eliz. (1908) 180 To John Bettes and hi.s wyfe for one daye 
and one nighte spangling of the headpeeces. x6xi Cotgr., 
Pailleter^ to spangle, to bespangle, to trimme, or decke, 
with spangles. ,1784 Ann. Re^.^ Chron. 183/2 They were 
all five in Spanish dresses. .of white crape spangled with 
gold. 1807-6 W. Irving Salmag, (1824) 355 The young 
ladies are industriously spangling muslins. 1874 H. H. Cole 
Catal, Ind, Art S. Kens. Mus. 269 The muslm. .has a very 
gay appearance, as if spangled. 1904 Mrs. Alec Tweedje 
Behind Footlights xi. 210 Women . . trimming headgear, 
others spangling ribbon. 

Jig. 1607 Shaks. Timon ni. vi. 101 This is Timons last Who 
stucke and spangled with your Flatteries, Washes it off. 

b. To adorn as with spangles ; to cause to 
glitter as if so decorated. Const, with, 

159X Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 79 He th* Azure Tester 
trimm’d with golden marks, And richly spangled with bright 
glistring-sparks. a 1649 Drumm. of Ha\S'Th. Poems (1656) 
63 To spread the Azure Canopy of Heaven, And Spangle 
it all with Sparkes of burning Gold. 18x4 Scott Lord of 
Isles I, xxiii, A hundred torches play*d. Spangling the wave 
with lights. 1839 Bailey Festus 252 The finger of that h.and 
Which spangled o’er infinity with suns. 1883 Symonds 
Itai. Byways L i There had been a hard frost, spangling 
the meadows with rime-crystals. 

Jig, 1647 N. Ward. (1843) ^9 1^ Is in fashion 
with you to spangle yourspeeches with newquodled words. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) VIII. 327 They spangle 
over their productions with metaphors. 

2. Of things : To dot or cover (something) after 
the manner of spangles. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr, iv. v, 31 What stars do spangle 
heauen with such beautie? 1667 Miltoh P, L. vit. 384 
With thousand thousand Starres, that then appeer’d Spang- 
ling the Hemisphere. 170SC0LEUIDCE To Author o/Poems 
36 With stars, unseen before, spanglin|: her robe of night ! 
1831 'Vnzuoum Adv. youn^orSou cxvti, The Sunda islands, 
which spangle the eastern ocean. s86o Tyhoall Glac, i. iv. 
34 Innumerable plates of mica spangled the fine sand. 

3 . In passive: To present an appearance as if 
decorated with spangles ; to be dotted or spotted 
•with something suggestive of spangles. 

16S7 Milton/’, i. xi. 130 Four faces each Had.. ;all thir 
shape Spangl'd with eyes. 1736 C. Lucas Ess, loafers 11. 
136 This lawn is.. in the season spangled with autumnal 
colchicum. 1773 Sheridan The Duenna ii. i. Her skin . . 
being spangled here and there with a golden freckle. 1840 
Thackeray George Cruikshank (1869) 305 The pew.. wad- 
ded, and stuffed, and spangled over with brass nails, i^g 
Kingsley Misc. (tSeg) II. 299 These bright grey granite 
rocks, spangled with black glittering mica and golden lichens. 
1874 Symonds Sk. Italy /r Greece (1898) 1. 13 The meadows, 
spangled with yellow flowers. 

b. In fig. applications. 

1389 Nashe Martin Mar/n'elaie Wks. (Grosart) I. ggThat 
workeshall come out of the Presse like a bride from her cham- 
ber, spangled and trapt. iSaSDupRA Trav. Italy, etc.i^ Rich 
and varied scenery, spangled at once with the comforts and 
refinements of life. 1893 M'Carthy Dictator I. 79 Long 
letters spangled with stirring allusions to the Empire. 

c. To be dotted or scattered about, like sp.Tngles. 
1740 Richaroson Pamela xliv. (1824) 1. 36S The villages 

that lie spangled about this vast circumference. 

4 . intr. To glitter or sparkle with, or in the 
manner of, spangles. 

1639 Mayne City Match To Rdr., Jlasquers.. spangle, & 
glitter for the lime, but tis through tinsell. 1663 Bonvak 
Holy Citie 177 All these things will sp-angle in the New 
JerusaleiiL as’jjo Chattertok Bristowe Tragedy Ixvii, 
Tassils spanglynge ynne the sunne, Muche glorious to be- 
holde. 1834 Prosed s Mag. L.47 A contrast to all the other 
objects which spangle in the starry vault. 1837 S. Wilber- 
FORCE Sp. Missions (1S74) 313 Just as.. you see the sparks 
flashing and spangling. 

Spangled(spx-gg \&\ppl.a. [f. prec. + -ed i.j 

1 . Adorned or covered with or as with spangles. 

1384 Lodge Alarum (Shaks. Soc.) 32 Spangled hobbie 

horses are for children. 1399 B. Ionson Cynthia's Eev. lit. 
iv, Here sulkes me by a proud, and spangled sir. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iii. v. 38 Diners places where the 
waters had-.left a tinctured spangled skurfe. 1698 Fryer 
Ace. E. India ff P. 330 No Green Meadows or spangled 
Fields ate here expected. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., Epodes 
xvii. 34 Or shall I.. Teach Thee, a golden Star, to rise, And 
deathless walk the spangled Skies? 1769 Sir W. Jones 
Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 9 Straight the gay birds dis- 
play'd their spangled train. 1824 W. Irving T.Trar. I. 
280 A majestic plume towered from an old spangled Lfack 
bonnet. i88fi IV. J. Tucker E. Europe 52 In the fantastic, 
SDangled costume of the Wallachian maidens. _ 
fig. s 6 gs J. Edwards Petfiect. Script. 23 Epictetus and 
Seneca with all their spangled sayings. 

2. Speckled. . _ , . 

is86 SIarlowe sst Pi. Tamburl. tv. i, On his sfluer crest, 
A snowy Feather spangled white be beares. Knaresb. 
IPills (Surtees) I. 223 One spangled cow;e with a broken 
borxie* 1753 Chavthet'I Cycl. Suppl- s,v* Red^ A peculiarly 


I coloured chinaware of aspangicd red. 1849 Browne /Iwtpr. 
Poultry/ Yard (1853) 38 The spangled Hamburghs may be 
comprised under two varieties. 1839 [see Spangling vbl. 
sb.\, 1868 Darwin ^dNjOT.^-/’/. I. 244 feathers 

have a dark mark, properly crescent-shaped, on their tips ; 
v/hWst pencilled feathers have several transverse bars. 

Spangler (spm-ijglw). [f. as prec. + -KRl.] 
One who or that which spangles ; f one adorned 
with spangles. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 10, 1 remember he told a story 
of one of those Spanglers, and glittering men, who come to 
Athens . . variously apparelled. 1817 Keats I stood tipdoe 
7x8 Spangler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, jpoi Daily 
Chron. 6 May 9/4 Bonnets. — Good spanglers and fitters. 

Spanglet (spje'jgglet). [f. Spangle sb.^ + -et.] 
A little jangle. 

x6i_o G, Fletcher Christ's Viet. if. x, The watry picture 
of his beautie proude, Throwes all abroad his sparkling 
spangelets. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xn, Ixix, Frozen 
snow, Whose silver spanglels sparkle 'gainst the day. a 1806 
H. K. White Christiadxlv, To tear the spanglets from yon 
gaudy plain.^ x8ix Shelley To a Star 3 Sweet star,.. 
Spanglet of light on evening’s shadowy veil. 

Spangling (sps-gglig), vbl, sb. [f. Spangle 
v. + -ING 1 .] 'I'he action of the vb. in various senses. 
Also aiinb.,as spangling-machine (Knight, 1875). 

*57^ in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 276 For the mend* 
ing and spangling of 4 fethers. a 1591 H. S.mith IVks. (1867) 

H. 61 If the proud would leave, .their excess in spangling, 
their fantastical feathers. 1856 Roskin Mod. Paint. IV, v. 
xvi. § tj. 245 One of those little fiakes of mica-sand, hur- 
ried in tremulousspangling along the bottom of the ancient 
river. 1859 B. P. Brent Pigeon Bk. 62 The Suabian 
Spangled Pigeon.. .This Pigeon derives its name from the 
beautiful and peculiar spotting or spangling of its plumage. 

Spangling (spx'ijglii)), ppL a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING -.) That spangle(s) ; sparkling, glistening. 

1665 Bonyan Holy Citie 25 O the Grace, the Light and 
Glory, that will strike with spangling Beams from this City, 
X7X2 J. Morton Nat. Hist. Korthampt.'zg^ The Powder., 
exhibited a few Spangling Particles, tho* we cou’d not dis* 
cern any such in it at the first. 1^92 S. Rogers Pleas, 
Mem.iEp. to Friend is'i Hisspanglingshower when Frost 
the Wizard flings. 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam iv. i. Upon 
whose floor thespangling sands werestrown. X843LEFEVRE 
Life Trav. Phys. II. it. vi. 241 The surface of the ground 
Is one white spangling carpet. 

Spangly (spse-ggli), a. [f. Spangle sb^ + -t k] 
Resembling spangles ; covered with spangles. 

2818 Keats Endym, i- 569 Visions all about my sight Of 
colours, wings, and bursts of spangly light. 1844 A. Park 
Silent Love in Harp Renfrewsh. Ser. ii. (1873) 203 The 
spangly dew that on the violet lies. 1883 Nature XXVII. 
331 Black spangly particles. 

Spang-new dial. ; see Span-new. 
Spang-whew, variant of Spanghew. 
Spaniard (spsemyaid), sb. (and «.). Forms : 
a. 5 Spaignarde, SpBynard(e, -erde, Spayn- 
narde, 6 Spaynerd ; 5 Spayneyordo, 6 Spayn- 
yard (&. -jard), Spaitiierd (Sc. -jerd, -Jeard). 
0 , 5 Sc. Spangeart, 6 Spaiiyard(e, Sc. -jard), 
6-7 Spanyard, 6 - Spaniard, [ad. OF. Espaign- 
art, Espaniard, f. Espaigne Spain : see -aed. So 
MHG. Span(ti)igerd:\ 

I . A native of Spain ; a member of the Spanish 
race. Sometimes (with the') in collective sing. = 
the Spanish nation or people. 

a. CX400 Brut exofn, zio ]?e grete lordcs..were mellede 
wih oj^ere nacions,. .somme Frcnchemen, somme Norman.'?, 
somme Spaignardes. cx^oContin. Brut ccxxxv, 325 In | 
hiscomyng oppon of |>e Spaynardes, all J>e Englissh men., 
were take or slayn. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ A IJbnce ii, The 
spaynard was wonderly wrolhe. is<?6 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 73 That maist ancient toung of the aide 
Spayn3ards. Ibid. ILi3oAgainstthespaynerds of Portugal. 

1491 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. L 179 Tothe Span3e* 
artis that dansyt before the Kyng, xs*2 Skelton IVhy not 
to Court ? 92X Our nobles are gone Amonge ihe Burgonyons, 
And Spanyardes onyons. 1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. 
(Grosari) 1. 175 The Spanyard. .will bee aduised before he 
entangle himselfe with more warres attonce. 16x7 Morv- 
SON Itin. II. 164 Who entertained a very hot skirmish with 
the Spaniards. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. ni. viii. (1654) 
247 The poor Indians..profeslthcy wouldnot goe to heaven 
if any Spanyards were there. 1713 Addison Co/w/ Tariff \ 
§22 He found him a true Spaniard, nothing but show 
and beggary. 1777 R. Watson Philip Ilf i. (18x2) I. 14 
He was too much a Spaniard to relish anything that was 
not Spanish, 1832 hlAZMuei Armada 39 Far on the deep 
the Spaniard saw.. those tmnkling points of fire, 1891 
Skeat Princ, Eng, Etymol, Ser. ii. 317 The r^l place of 
meeting between the Englishman and the Spaniard w’as in 
tile western world and on the open sea. 

2 . A Spanish ship or vessel. 

*537 Adm. Crt. Exempi. i. No. 174 Seeing a ship coming 
somewhat romewith theym,..Mr. Payne lokc it flora Span- 
yard. 1689 in Cal, Treas, P, I, Pref, 37 'Fhe^ French has 
taken 5 Dutch West Indiamen..,aIso a very rich Spaniard 
that came from Portabello. 17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 

This Day sailed a Spaniard for Amsterdam, Ann. 

Reg.f Chron, 157/1 Near the Spaniard below the Nore. 
2806 A. Duncan 36 The Spaniard’s mizen*mast fell. 

1908 PallMallG. aoApr.x/x To be told at breakfast. .that 
‘ a Spaniard ' was on the rocks. 

3 . a. The New Zealand plant Acipkylla Colen^ 
soif characterized by its long prickly grass-like 
leaves ; New Zealand bayonet- or spear-grass, 

2851 in R. B. Paul Lett./r. Canterb. (1857) 208 The country 
through which I have passed has been most Savage, one 
mass of Spaniards and spear grass. 1882 Potts Out in ihe 
Open 287 (Morris), Carefully avoiding contact with the long- 
armed leaves of Spaniards# I 


b. A species of sallow or willow (see qnots ) 

1871 W. Scaling Salix or Idilloui (ed. 2) Descr (jaL 

Salix Legustriana, known as Common Spaniard'. iBrt 
Encycl. Brit. III. 422/1 In the third class, which are known 
in tfaetradeas ‘Spaniards 'or Spanish willows, are included 

about thirty varieties which arcclassed widtxSalixamyrda 
lina. Ibid., The ‘Spaniards' comprise some of the mou 
useful basket-w'illows. 

c. The jack -Spaniard (see Jack sb.'i 37). 

1909 in Cent. Diet. Suppl. 

4 . attrib. (or as adj.) and Comb., as Spaniard 
governor, ship ; Spaniard-aping, -hunting’. Span- 
inrd-like adv. ; Spaniard's beard, Spanish beard. 
[ 1483 Naval Acc. Hen. YII(iSg 6 ) 27 Paid. .to the Bote" 

swayne of a Spaynard ship. 1488 ibid. 79, iij Spaynard 
Shippes. 1383 Melbancke Philotimus Xj, Spanyerdlike 
[she] was as careles as he. 1611 Cotgr.. .ffr/rifwo//,.. made 
Spanish, or Spaniard-like. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. (Globe) 
37? When the Spaniard Governour heard this, he calls to 
William Atkins. 1855 Kincslev IVesiiu. Hot xxv. He 
asked them whether they would go Spaniard-hunting with 
him. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 79 Long aisles 
of pine-trees hung with Spaniard's Beard. 

Hence (chiefly in recent journalistic use) Spa'n- 
iardism, Spanish methods or practice; Spam- 
iardiza'tion, the making of a place or thing 
Spanish ; Spa'niardize v. Irons., to make Spanish; 
hence Spa'niardizing yhl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Spa'n- 
iardship, used as a mock title iff speaking of a 
Spaniard. 

1733 Fielding Quix. in Eng. i. i. If your master does not 
pay me, I shall lay his Spaniardship fast in a place, which 
[etc.]. jB8o Daily News 6 May 3/8 We combat.. that 
Spaniardism he has ushered in. 1886 Symonds Renaiss. 
It., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xi. 183 Italian society. .be- 
neath the shadow of a score of Spaniardising princelings. 
1899 lYestm. Gas. 29 Sept. 2/3 Signs of the Spaniardisa- 
tion of Sloane-street. 

t Spaniardo. Obs.~^ A Spaniard. 

1398 Chapman Biinde Beg. Alexandria Plays 1873 1. 14, 

I am signeor Braggadino Ihe Martiall Spaniardo, the aide 
of Algypt in her present wars. 


Spaniel (sp^e'nySl), (and a.). Forms: o. 
4-5 spaynel, 5-6 -ell (5 -yel, 6 -iel). 5 
epan^elle, -^eall, 6 -Jell, -^eoll ; 5-6 spanyel(l, 
6 -yelle, spannyell, -iell, 7 -iel, 6-7 spaniell, 7 
spaniele, spani’el, 6- spaniel. 7. 5 spayngyel, 
spanegeole, spangel, 6-7 -gell. 5 , 5 epeygn-, 
spaygn-, spaignol, 6 spaignell, 7 spagnel. €. 
6 span(n)el, 7 spau(n)ell, 9 dial, or vulgar 
spaniL fad. OF. esjai^oly esjaigneul (mod.F, 
djagneiit) ‘Spanish dog': see next. So MDa, 
spanjoelf -goel^ spaelgocitf etc.] 

1 . A variety of dog characterized by large droop- 
ing ears, long silky hair, keen scent, and affection- 
ate nature, some breeds of which are used for 
sporting purposes, esp. for starting and retrieving 
game, while others are favourite pet- or toy-dogs. 

a, c 1385 Chaucer Wife's Prol, 267 For, as a spaynel, she 
wol on hym lepe. e 14x0 Master 0/ Game (MS. Digby 1S2) 
xvi, A goode spajmel shuldc not be to rough, but hU taile 
shulde be rough. 2425 Rotts of Parlt. IV. 298/1 By he Rees 
of a Spaynell, h^re was on a nyght taken.. a man. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Pogc i v, A fayr yong man . . whiche . . had 
with hym two fayre spaynels. 

p. 1^x450 Bh. Hawkingxn Rel, Ant, I. 207 Letc the span, 
yell flusch up the covey. 2489 Acc.Ld. nigh Treas, Scot, 
I. 112 Joly Johne..tnat broebt ij spanjealli.'? to the King. 
25x9 Presentin. furies In Surtees Misc. (iZgo) 32 That no 
man kepe no hown,grewand,tiorspan3ell. 1557 R. Edge- 
worth Serm, vi. 56 It is natural, .to a spaniel to be gentle 
& familiar. 2589 ? Lyly Pappe to. Hatchet E ij. There is 
not a better Spanniell in England to spring a couie. x62X 
Burton Anat, Mel, Democr. to Rdr. 4 Like a ranging 
Spaniel that barkes at euerj' bird hee sees. 167s (Docker 
Morals (1694) 5 Beware of that sly Sycophant's Dpgg- 
Tricks, Who, like a Spanniel flatters, fawns, and Ilckk 
X704 Pope Windsor For, 99 Before his lord the ready 
spaniel bounds. 2780 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Expost, Ode xi. 
Wk& 1812 II, 239 Like crouching Spaniels, down black 
I^rds must lie, Whene'er admitted to the Royal eye. 1840 
Blaise Encyct, Rural Sports § 25^0 I'he varieties of the 
spaniel are numerous... A popular distinction made between 
them by many writers is into springers, cockers, and water 
spaniels. 2877 Encycl. Brit, VII. 32B The Spaniel is the 
favourite of the sportsman. 

V. CX4Z0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) Pro!., First y 
will begynn at Racches-.and after at Spayngyels. ci4*S 
Seven Sages (P.) 1448, I hadde a spangel good of plyght. 
2533 Presentm. Juriesxn Surtees Misc. (1890) 33 Neither 
hownde, spangel), ne grewend. ^ , 

8, 24.. Master of Game (MS. Royal 17, B. xli) xvi,Off 
Houndes that men calle Spaygnell. 253 fsee 1 c]. 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 107 Some are smaller whico 
are called Hounds, House*curs, Spagnels both for the 
Water and Land. , 

e. 2575 Turderv, Faulconrie Prol., The calling Spaneis 
quesL 2589 Gold. Mirr. (i8sx) 51, I calde my Spanncis, 
and to the Held I went. x6x6 Surfl. & Markham Coxtnirey 
Famte 679 When you make choice of any spanncll, you 
shall chuse him by his shape, beautie, mettall, and cunning 
hunting. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 232 Hainng a 
mastiuc Bitch and a Spanell with xhem. 2640 Gent Kj^f 
in Gr. 1. x. B iv, I think I am little Jdn to a Spanncll, to* 
more I am beaten, the better I affect. 

b. With distinguishing terras to denote difierent 
varieties or breeds, as AlpinCf Blenheimf Euglwh 
KingCkarleSf Norfolk[cXzl) spaniel. Also j;" spaniel 
gentle (see first quot). 

See also land-spaniel Land sb, xi b, Water-spaniel 
1575 Fleming tr. Cains* Dogs (x88o) 14 Of the delicate, 
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neate, and pretty kind of dogges called the Spaniel gentle, 
or the comforter, in Latine Melitxus, 1778 EncyeL Brit, 
(ed.2) III.i6i8/a 'X)\zy\.Canis Hisf’aniolus\ are still distin- 
guished by the name of English Spaniels-. ^*833 \V, H. Max- 
well JFie/ii Bk. 497 King Charles’s spaniel, Can[is] brevi- 
i’ilis, Ihid.f The hunting spaniel or cocker, Ca«IiV] index. 
Ibid,, The Alpine spaniel. 1845 Youatt Dog The King 
Charles’s Spaniel, so called from the fondness of Charles 11 
for it, ..belongs likewise to the cockers. Ibid, 45 The Nor- 
folk Spaniel. Ibid., Ilie Blenheim Spaniel, Ibid. 51 The 
Alpine Spaniel, or Bernardine Dog, is a breed almost pecu- 
liar to the Alps, 1^4 Daily News 11 Apr. 6/4 There are 
the usual number of King Charles, ruby spaniels, and Italian 
greyhounds. 

t c. In allusive use. Ods, 

1^3 Respuhlica (Brandi) i. iit. 187 Adnblacid], Doe but 
whistle forme,and I comrae foorth with z\l.,.Azfariicia'l. Y* 
is myne owne good spaignell Rigg, a 1553 XJdall Royster 
D. II. iii. (Arb.j 36 Ve shall see hir glide and swimme, Not 
lumperdee clumperdee like our spaniell Rig. 1599 T. Nashe 
Lenten SUtffe 43 Fate is a spaniel that you cannot beate 
from you. xfos ut Pt. Jeronimo i. iii. i Come, my soules 
spaniell, my Hfes ietty substance, Whats thy name? 16x3 
Shaks. He7t. VIII, V. iii. 126 You play the Spaniell, And 
thinke with wagging of your tongue to win me. 

2. Jig. a. One who pries into, or searches out, 
something. 

1562 PiLKiKCTON Expos. Ahdyos 56 The papistes,. be dili- 
gent spayniels to seek al wayes possible to set up that v^\e 
podell of idolatrie. 1646 Quarles Slteplu Oracles EgL^iv. 
Wks. (Grosarl) III. 2x4/1 These are the generous Spaniels 
that retrive Imperiall Crownes, and swallow Kings alive. 
X647 Cleveiand Char. Lond,-Dium. 2 Saleable to their 
plots are their Informers; Skippers and Taylours; Spanlells 
both for the Land and the Water. 

b. A submissive, cringing, or fawning person. 
lyyt Nobody * Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shahs, I. 
315 Time was, base spaniel!, thou didst fawne as much On 
me, as now thou stnvest to flatter her. 2598 Barnfield 
Compl. Poetrie Poems (Arb.) X02 And herein happie, 1 
areade the poore; Noflatiring Spanj-els fawne on them for 
meate. x6oo Hevwood sst Pt. Edit\ IV, 1. i, I, I, you are 
the Spaniels of the court. 1848 Dickens Dombey xlvj, 
Have you nothing, Spaniel^ to complain of in him? 1852 
Whittier Astrxa iii, Pensh shall all which makes A 
spaniel of the man ! 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as zpaniel bitch, dog, 
group, etc. ; spaniel-like adj. and adv. ; spaniel- 
ship, a state of mean or fawning submission. 

1687 Mi£ce Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. A *Spaniel-bitch. 18x8 
Scott Rob Roy xxxvii, A black spaniel bitch. 01620 2 , 
Boyd Zion's Flowers (1835) 25 The •spaniel dog he loves his 
Masters eye. 1694 Sezu Late Voy. (x7ix) I. 17 They 
were as big as an ordinarj* Spaniel-dog. 1828 Scott F. hi. 
Perth xi, A little French spaniel dog sat beside them- 1852 
Thackeray *• vul, Little Beatrix.. sat at the farther 

end of the room . .playing with a spaniel dog. 1840 Blaine 
Ett^cl, Rural S/oris § 2538 The *spaniel group includes 
the setter, the common spaniel, the Newfoundland dog, and 
the retriever, craxo Master o/Game (MS. Digby 182) xvl, 
Ofthe*Spaynel| Houndes. x59xShaks. TwoCenil.iv.il.i^ 
VetC^Spaniei-Iike) the more she spumes my loue, The more 
it..fawneth on her still. X834 7 'aii's Mag. I. 385/2 The 
mere spaniel-like instinct of obedience. 1833 W. li. Max- 
well Field Bk. 497 The name of the •spamel race. X832 
Carlyle iW/xc, (1872) IV. 77 His devout Disclpleship seemed 
nothing more than a mean *Spanielshtp. 

b. Passing into adj, in the sense ^ meanly sub- 
missive, cringing, fawning’, etc. 

x6ox Shaks. Jul, C, iil i. 43 Low-crooked-curtsies, and 
base Spaniell fawning. i 6 o 5 Dekker Double P. P. Wk.s. 
(Grosart) II. 172 He.. can Creepe into credit,.. And (by his 
Spaniell-fawning) saue his neck. x68x Dryoek EpU.^ to 
Lee's Pcess Cleves 23 The Spaniel Lover, like a sne.aking 
Fop, Lies at our Feet. 2796 Southey Hymn to Penates 
Poet. Wks. 1837 II. 277 A spaniel race That lick the hand 
that beats them, or tear all Alike in frenzy. X87S Tennyson 
Q. Mary iii. iii. These spaniel-Spaniard English of the time. 
+ Spaniel, Obs. Forms: 4-5 Spayiiyel(l, 
5 Spayn(li)ell, Sc. Spanjell. [ad. OF. Espaig- 
nol (cf. prec. and Spainoi.).] A Spaniard. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 419 GalbaServius regnede 
aftir Nero, .i-chose of Spajmyellus and of Galles. Ibid. V. 
235 pe Spaynelles, Galles, and Romayns, 01^25 Wyntoun 
Cron. II. ix. 778 (Colt.), par schippis he fande thretly WxJje 
of Span^ellis In company. 

Spaniel (sp^e-nyel), V. rare. [f. Spasiel 
a. jK/r. (also with iV). To act like a spaniel; to 
be meanly submissive or subservient, b. tram. 
To follow, or fawn upon, like a spaniel. 

2599 Porter Angry JVom, Abingt. (Perc)' Soc.) 101 How 
he would spaniell it, and shake himselfe when he comes 
out of the pond ! x6o6 Shaks. Ant. «5* Cl. iv. xil, 21 The 
hearts That pannelled {Hanmer{T.j^yji) emend, spaniel'd] 
me at heeles, to whom I gaue Their wishes. 2763 Churchill 
Conference 4 Let Fortune change, and Prudence changes 
too, Supple and pliant a new system feels, Throws up her 
Cap, and spaniels at his heels. 28x2 W. Tennant 
(28x4) L xvi. 4 By such a pack of men, in am'rous quest, 
Fawningly spaniel'd to bestow her hand. 

SpaTiieless. [f. Spaniel J^.lj A female spaniel. 
2833 C Bronte xxxviii, He spoke no more to the 

pupils, . . but gave many an endearing word to a small 
spanxeless (if one may coin a word). 

Spanielize, v. rare. Also 7 spanniolize. 
[f. Spaniel j^.I] 2’«/r.(also wth it). To act like 
a spaniel ; to be submissive or fawning. 

2641 Wits Recreations § 498 , 1 cannot spanniolize it week 
by week, Or wait a moneth to kisse your hand or cheek. 
2687 MifecE Gt. Fr. Diet, ix, To S^nieltze, or fawn like a 
Spaniel, caresser, comme font les Epaznatx. 

+ Spa^nify, v, Obs. [f. Span- (as in Spak- 
lABD, etc.) +-( i)fv.] /rafts. To make Spanish; 
to Spaniolize. Hence tSpa'nified/^/, a. 


2599 *u Archpriest Controv. (Camden) L214 The mine of 
our poore country whiche we grcately feared by that Span- 
ified league. 2800 W, Watson Decacorden (1602) 350 Those 
honors they rncane of, are throughl)' spanified, 2602 — 
Import. Consid. (2B32) 25 Utterly refusing to applaud to 
Parson’s Spanified Title. 2602 in Archpriest Controv. (Cam- 
den) II. 284 Some greate persons are Spanified. 

Spaiung, vbl. sb. ttorth. and Sc. [f. Spane z/.] 
The action of weaning, suspending, etc. 

CX440 Promp. Parv, 467/1 Spanynge, or wenymge of 
chylder, ablactacio.^ r 2440 Alph. Tales 23 When ke childe 
was att spanyng, kis brewstcr doghter broght itvnto hym 

6 lefte it with hym. 1526 Burgh Rec. Edinburgh (1869) 

I. 264 Vnder the payne of spaj’nmg fra the occupatioun for 
yeir and da5». 2529 Ibid. (1871) II. 6 [For] the thrid fall, 
.spanyng of thar operatione. 2565 J. Knox Sermon 24 b. 
This weaning (or spaning as we terme it) from worldly 
plwsure, is a thing straunge to the flesh. 2653 in Laing 
Lindores Abbey (2876) 224 Took as weill w* the spatning,, 
as any bairne could doe. 1898 Ld. E. Hamilton Mawkin 
ix. 207 The spaning of the lambs was by with. 

b. attrib., as spaning-lamb, -time ; epaning 
brash, weaning-brash; also iransf,, a disease which 
attacks corn in the early stages of its growth, 

■ 1426-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 3x7 Pro spanyng 
lambes. 2447 Ibid.yi^ Cum ij spanj-nglamez et j Antonlam. 
2549 IforX: iVills (Surtees) VI. 296 To. .my servaunte, one 
spaninge qule calf, 2562 Wilt of Benson (Somerset Ho.), 
A lamb at spanjmg tyme. 1582 Dttrham Wills (Surtees) 

II. 58, XX lambes, to be delivered the next spaninge tyme 

after my deathe. 2722 Ramsay 40 At spain- 

ing time, or at our Lambmass feast. 2828 Moir Mansie 
IVat^h xxiii, All the dunts and tumbles of infancj' — to say 
nothing of the spalning-brash and the teeth-cutting. 

Spaniolate (spa&*ni^^>t), z/. rare. Also 6 
Spanyol-. [f. Spaniol- Spanish (see Spainol) + 
-ATE 3 . Cf. obs. F. espagttoler, Sp. espaholar, and 
Hispaniolate 2/.] irans. To Spaniolize. Hence 
Spa'niolated///. a. 

2577 Sidney Lett, Misc. WTcs. /t829) 302 His Brother 
Earnest, muche lykehim in disposition.. .Bothe extreemely 
Spanlolated. 2583 Stocker Ctv. Warres Lowe C. iii. 109 b 
note, Other letters sent from the Spanlolated Hollanders to 
Leyden. Ibid. 1x0 note. The Spanyolaled John le Hotter. 
2853 Kingsley Westw, Hot xxidi, As Cary said to him 
once, using a cant phrase of Sidney’s,. -all heaven and 
earth were ‘spanlolated’ to him. Athenxum 25 May 

635/3 The poor Spanlolated prince then holding the title. 

Spaniolize (spse'niulsiz), V, Now rare. Also 

7 Spflgn(i;ol-. [f. as prec. + -izE. Cf. obs. F. 
espagnoliser, and Espakolizb &.,Hispakiolize z^.] 
trans. To make Spanish ; to imbue with Spanish 
notions or tendencies; to canse to follow Spanish 
fashions. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

2598 Dallinctok Meih. Trav. F iv. Like Traitors falsly 
hearted, or Frenchmen troly Spanlollzed. 2625 Purchas 
Pilgrims iv. 1485 Their phrase was much mixt with Spanish, 
for now they are all Spaniolized. 1662 J, Barcravb Pope 
Alex. VII (1867) 73 He himself seemeth to be neutral ; yet 
most think that upon occasion be would prove Spanlollzed. 
a ^43 OzELL tr. Brantome'sSp, R/todom, (2744) 16 He was 
a Gascon but perfectly SpanloUz’d. 

Hence Spa'niolized, Spa*niolizing ppt. adjs, 
x6oo O. E, Repi. Libel Pref p. iv,The trecheric of Spaniol- 
ized papistes. 2603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 133 To become 
slender in wast, and to have a straight spagnolired body. 
2627 H. Burton Baiting of Pope's Bull To Reader 3 A 
fawning spanoUzing Spaniell, silenced with a fat morseJI, 
or a little spettle. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Wks. 

III. 47 A Tympany of Spanioliz’d Bishops swaggering xn 
the fore-lop of the State. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ii. 
IL X57 He makes himself notorious by bis defending the 
interest of Spain, he being one of the most Spanioliz’d Car- 
dinals of them all, i 838 Sat, y?cr, 20 Oct. 1 The stronger 
but ruder stock of the already Spaniolized Hapsburgs. 

SpSrIlisll (sp:e*nij), a. {adv.) and jAI Forms ; 
a, 3.Spaim8ce, 5 Spayiiessli(e, -yssh©, -ish, 
Spainysshe, 6 Spaynisshe, -ysch, Spaynes, 
.SV, Spaines, 9 Sc. Spainish. B. 5-6 Spanyshe, 6 
-ysah(e, -fsche, -issli, -ys, Spenyes, Spannishe, 
.SV. Spanes, 8 Spannish, 6- Spanish, [f. Spain 
+ -isH, -with later shortening of the first element. 
Cf. OE. Spconisc (.^Elfric), MDu. Spaensch, Spacfts, 
Da, Spaattsch), G. SpanUch, Da, and Sw. Spansk.^ 
A, adf. 1 . Of or pertaining to Spain or its 
people ; inhabiting, native to, characteristic of, 
Spain. 

c 2205 Lav. 30703 Heo hahten bine Kinebord ut of 
Spainisce [r-.r, SpajmesJ ard. 238a Wyctijiie Bible Pref. 
Epp. ix, (1850) 1 . 76 Spanyshe songes upon deed men [L. 
Hiberas nxnias], C2400 Brut ccxxix. (i^ 3 ) 304 When 
ke Spaynesshe vessellis & nauey were closid yn al about, 
<12533 Ld. Berners Huon cxvxi. 415 He coude very wel 
.5peke the spanyssbe languag. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's roy. t. ii- 3 b, [WcJ sailed through the Spanish 
Seas towards the lies Baleares. 264« Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 64 The Spanish Traveller, who was so habituated to 
hjT)erbolize,,.that he became ridiculous In all companies. 
2684 Bunyan Pilgr. XL 28 All the Gold in the Spanish Alines. 
2723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Archit. I, 56 The Spani<ih 
Order . . is more elegant than the Roman. 2774 Goldsnl N aL 
Hist. (1776) II. 344 Even Aose(wld horet'^l which are found 
in America are of a Spanish breed. 2796 H. Hunter tr. AA- 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 537 In 1566, it constrained 
the Dutch to shake off the Spanish yoke. 2812 Byron Uu 
Har. I. Ixxxi, Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen ? 
2872 Earle Pkilol. Eng. Tongue 304 Round by the Spanish 
peninsula have also come to us those English, .nouns wnicn 
are derived from Arabic. , r ^ 

to. Spanish Plain, the mainland of Amenca j 
adjacent to the Caribbean Sea, esp. that portion of > 
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the coast stretching from the Istlimus of Panama 
to the month of the Orinoco ; in later use also, 
the sea contiguous to this, or the route traversed 
by the Spanish register ships. "SciV! Hist. 

2725 Sloase Jamaica II. 297 This is brought from the 
Spanish Main, or ^ntinent of America. 2765 Phil. Trans. 
LV. 50 The portrait of a child bom of negro parents upon 
the Spanish main. 2803 J. Burney Disc, in South Sea i. L 
7 That part of the continent, since known by the names of 
Terra Firma, and the Spanish Main. 2839 Loncf. Wreck 
Hesperus Iv^ Then spake an old Sailor, Had sailed the 
Spanish Mam. 2890 J. Corbett Drake \X\\. 110 Cartagena 
was the capital of the Spanish Main. 

C. Spanish Piarch (see first qnot.). 

2788 diBBON Decl. ff F, xlix. V. 241 In his absence he 
[Charlemagnel instituted the Spanish march, which ex- 
tended from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro. Ibid, note, 
The governors or counts of the Spanish march. 2845 
EncycL Metrop. XI. 296/1. 

2 . Of things : Of actual or attributed Spanish 
origin ; made, manufactured, or produced in Spain 
(or Spanish America) ; associated or connected 
with Spain on this account. 

Naval Ace, Hen. VII (1896) 39 Forest billes.., 
Spaynish dartes. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking c v, Take 
yolkys of Egges rawe,..put therto spanyshe salte. 2592 
Shuttleworths' Ace. (Chetham Soc.) 75 Towe ovnsies of 
blake spenyes sylke to be boughte at Chester, iiij*. 1598 
Sc. Acts, Jos, VI (1816) IV. 169/1 Euerie erle be armit 
and fumist w*** corslet of pruif, held peaces, vonbraces, 
teslettis, and ane spantsche pik. 2615 Markham Eng. 
Housew, n. Iv. (x668) 1x6 If it be Spanish Cute, two gallons 
wall go former than five gallons of Candy (Jute. 2649 Eng. 
Farrier xiii, Make j’our shooe of spruse or Spanish Iron. 
2688 Holsie Armoury in. xxii. (Roxb.) 274/1 Spanish to- 
j bacco, the wreath about a finger thickness. 2794 Mrs. 
i Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho I, Some flasks of rich Spanish 
I wine. 2829 Loudon Ency cl. Plants 20^ S[a!so!aJ ptiva. . 

I aflbrds all the best soda consumed in Europe. It is called 
I by us Spanish or Alicant .soda. 2846 Ba.*cter Libr. Pract. 

I Agric. (ed. 4) I. 202 Spanish annotta is unquestionably 
the best ingredient for colouring cheese. x88o J. Dunbar 
I Pract. Paperjuaker Spanbb Esparto, .. Oran Esparto, 

I Comb. 2654 (Jayton Pleas. Notes To Friend, Thou ’dst 
' turn’d the Pyrrhlck Galliard of the Times Into inchanted 
Spanish- Pavin Rimes. 2796 Withering (ed. 3) 

IV. 283 Buffy brown or Spanish snuff colour. 

b. Esp. Spanish leather, mahogany, needle, soap, 
-wool (see also 7). 

1483 \'aAntig. Rep. (1807) I. 42, vitj paire of botews of 
•Spaynysh leder. 2576 Gascoigne Steele Glas 373 Wks. 
19x0 11 . 252 Our knit silke stockes,and Spanish lether shoes. 
2626 L. O'ffL'U speculum Jesuitieum (1629) 9 Our Spanish- 
leather Saint had a diuine reuelation of the blessed Trinitie. 
2693 Drydek Juvenal vi. (1697) 234 The several Suits Of 
Armour, and the Spanish Leather Boots ! 2722 Land. Gas, 
No, 4862/4 Ever>'.. Spanish Leather-dresser, and all other 
Dressers of Hides. 2858 Simmosds Did. Trade, Spanish- 
leather maker, a manufacturer of Cordovan-leather, 2837 
W, B. Adams Pleasure Carriages 75 There are tAvo kinds 
of mahogany, known as “Spanish ’ and ‘ Honduras ’. 2869 
Rankike Machine 6* Hand-tools App. 69 Spanish mahogany 
h the more highly valued for ornamental puriioses. 2584 
in Feunierat./?err/r^. Elis, (2908)368 For*OTanishe needles 
iii'*. 1605 Tryall Chev. il i. in Bullen Ola PL (2884) 111 . 
2S6 Sitting upon the poynt of a Spanish needle. 2625 
Markham Country Contentm, i. x, The best substance 
whereof to make Angling hooks, is either old Spanish 
needles, or else strong wier. c 2450 M. E. Med. (Hein- 
rich) i34Take harde •spaynessh sepe and a litul stale ale. 
257* Gascoigne Conncell to WiihipoU 78 Some may pre- 
sent thee with a pounde or twaine Of Spanishe soape to 
washe thy lynnen white. 2789 H, Buchan Dorn. Med. (ypo) 
453 Such as cannot bear the asafeetida may substitute 
Spanish soap in its place. 2870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
206 Spanish or Castile soap is made by mixing olive oil 
and soda. 2436 Libel English Policy in Petit. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 262 Ffor *Spayneshe wolle in Fflaundres draped 
is. 2728 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Wool, The goodness of the 
Spanish Wools is owing to a few English Sheep sent over 
into Spain, 2797 EncycL Brit, {^. 3) XVII. 343/2 The 
wool . .is used for mixing \vith Spanish wool in some of their 
finest cloths. 

c. Of articles of dress, etc. ; Made in Spain, ol 
Spanish materials, or after the Spanish fashion. 

2530 Palscr. 273/2 Spaynisshe bagge, hauldrier. ^2534 
in Lewis Life Fisher (1^$^ II. 297, 2 Spanj’she napkyns 
wroght wythe sylke and gold. 2542 Nottingham Ree, III. 
220 One Spaynes cloke of frysado. 26x0 B. Josson Alck, 

IV. vii, His Spanish slops. Ana. ^Tieyare profane. .and 
idolatrous breeches. 2634 W. TiRWimr tr. Balzac's Ldt. 
120 ANose.. against which there is no possible defence but 
Spanish Gloves. 2652 Neavs fr. Lowe-Countr, 2 Some- 
times, forsooth, the Spanish Hose Doth trick him up, and 
there He goes. 1805 Scott Last Minstrel ^ ii. xix, A 
palmer’s amice.. With a wTought Spanish baldric bound, 
i Needlework. (See quots.) 

2640 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Needle L2 The Spanish- 

stitch, Rosemar5’-stiicb,and Mowse-stitch. 1882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Needlew. 454 lf Spanish cm broiUef}', a 
modern work, and closely resembling Darning on Muslm- 
Ibid. 4 SSA Some of the Spanish Points arc not hut 

are formed with a pattern worked out in ‘ 

2893 Miss Masters Art Needlework 41 Severol 

of the embroidery' cxecut^ by this queen (Kalha 
Aragon), .are still known as ‘ Spanish work . 

3. Of a type or kind characteristic of, or exem- 
plified by, the Spaniards. , 

In qnot. 1584, 'dcccjlful, pofidiotiJ, 

1S.0 Palsgr. ses/i Gyrdcll for a Pm?' ' 
fa#on. 1584 Wa"^sincha« in Cr«. 
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ture. 1693 W, Freke Sel. Ess. Apol. 5, I shall not cramp 
myself to a Spanish Cutt to do it. x8o6 A. Hunter C«/fK<r 
159 To stew Vegetables in the Spanish manner. 1891 
Farrar Darkn. ^ Dawn xvii, Your poem.. is crude in 
parts. It is too Spanish and provincial. 

4. In the names of various diseases. 

*583-91 [see P ip tr. Leo's Afrtcai. 39 This 
they were most certainly perswaded of, that the same disease 
came first from Spaine j wherefore they., call it, The Span* 
ish poxe. i6o8 [see Pox sb, 1 e], 1681 [see Pock sb. 20], 
a 1700 Diet. Cant. Cyew^Spanish-gout^ the Pox. c 1720 W. 
Gibson Farrier's Dhpens. xiv. (1734) 271 The disease of the 
Head, which he [Solleysell] calls the Spanish-evil, ..affected 
the Head with a Delirium or Madness. 1868 Rep. U. S. 
Commissioner AgHc. (1869) 38 Five western cattle died of 
Spanish fever at Millerton,..New York, where they were 
quarantined. 

5. Of or pertaining to, dealing or connected 
with, the language or literature of Spain. 

1599 Minsheu (title), A Spanish Grammar, first collected 
. .by R. Percivale,. .now augmented, .by J. Minsheu. 1706 
Stevens Spanish ^ Eng. Diet. Pref., The Spanish Diminu- 
tives are much more numerous than the Substantives. 1706 
Spanish Grammar^, I shall enter immediately 
upon the Spanish Alphabet. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bible, 
\Vhere he explains the Hebrew Words by Spanish Words. 
1842 Penny Cycl, XXII. 302/1 A Spanish grammar for the 
use of English students, Encycl. XXII. 352/2 
The law of Spanish accentuation. Ibid., A treatise on 
Spanish * doublets' by Mme, Carolina Michaelis. x888 
Jacobi Printers* Vocab. 129 Spanish n, a capital or lower 
case n with a curly accent, thus — fi. 


6. In combination with other proper names, as 
Spantsk-American, •’Arad(tc, -Indian, etc. 

*797 Fneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 1 . 494/2 The Bastuiian or Spanish 
Phoenician [alphabet]. 1838 Prescott Ferd, <§• Is. Pref, 
The literal version. .of the Spanish-Arab chronicles, 1866 
Treas, Bot. 821/2 The Spanish-Americans use the leaves 
as a condiment.^ x8^i Kingsley At Last x, One of the 
old Spanish-Indian jungle tracks. x886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 
653/2 We possess a few literary works written in Spanish 
Arabic. • 

7. Special collocations. 

t Spanish ashes, = Barilla 2. S. biscuit, black (see 
quots.). S, brown, a kind of earth having a reddish-brown 
colour (due to peroxide of iron), used as a pigment; also, 
the colour which this imparts. S. burn, burton, Naut. 
(see quots.). t S. chalk, a variety of steatite found in 
Spain. S. clew, (see quot.). tS. coal, an aromatic 
composition \^^.pcbete\ burned as a perfume, f S. coin, 
slang (see quot.). t S. fig (see Fig sb, 2). S. fox, 
Naut, (see Fox sb. 8). f Spanish g^een, verdigris. 
S. juice, liquorice (see Liquorice 1). S. march, fS. 
money, S padlock, slang (see quots.). t S. paint, 
paper, cosmetics coming from or used in Spain. jS.pike, 
a needle (cf sense 2b). S. red, an ochre resembling Venetian 
red, but slightly yellower (Fairholt, 1854). S. reef, Naut. 
(see quot.). S. spoon, a kind of long*handIed scoop used 
for removing the earth in the excavation of hol« for tele- 
graph posts. S. stripes, a kind of woollen fabric (Knight, 
1B75). t'S. sword, a rapier. S. trot, trumpeter (see 
quots.). S. wave (after G. or Du. use as an intensive ; see 
quot. 1852). S. white, (a) finely powdered chalk xised as 
a pigment or for its cleansing properties ; (b) a fine quality 
of flour (see quot. 1882). S. windlass, Naut. (see quot. 
1846). S. wood, Spanish mahogany. S. wool, a variety 
of rouge (sec also 2 b). f S. worm (see quot.). 

1727 De Foe Eng, Trndesnu iiu (1841) I. 20 These ashes 
they call •Spanish. 1763 Lewis Phil. Comm. Arts 596 The 
ashes, .are brought to us, under the name of Spanish ashes 
or bariglia. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 
27s To make *Spanish Biscuits. [Recipe folIows.l 1839 
Ure Did. Arts 341 When this cork [jr. the white cork 
of France) is burned in close vessels it forms the pigment 
called *Spanish black. x66o Albert Durer Revived 15 
•Spanish Brown is a dirty brown colour. 1703 R. NeveC//^ 
fy C. Purchaser 2x5 Timber- works that are expos'd to 
the Weather, ought, .to be Prim’d with Spanish-brq^. 
* 73 * J‘ Peele Water-Coloztrs 63 Shadow your Vermilion 
with Spanish brown. 1850 Holtzapffel Turninglll. 13x3 
The cement is. .hardened with red ochre, or Spanish brown 
and whiting. 1867 Smyth Sailods IVord-bk, 640 * Spanish- 
Burft, a specious method of hiding defects in timber, by 
chopping it in pieces. 1829 Nat. Philos., Mechanics ir. viii, 
36 (L.XJ.K.), In figs. 65, 66, are represented systems with two 
ropes and two moveable pullies, called *SpanLsh burtons. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 55 A single Spanish burton, 
has three single blocks; or two single blocks and a hook 
fixed to one of the bights of the standing part of the tadde. 
A double Spanish burton, has one double and two single 
blocks. X7S9 Phil. Trans, LI. 41 note. My friend Mr. 
Dacosta shewed me a piece of *Spanish chalk. 1796 Kxrwan 
Elem, Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 154 The steatites of China.. is often 
called Spanish Chalk. 1893 Alston & Walker Seaman- 
ship (ed. 3) 1 16 *Spattish Clews, .are made by serving the 
nettles round below the seizing, leaving one out on each 
side, at regular intervals. 1616^ B, Josson Devil an Ass 
iv. iv, [To] aske for your piueti. *Spanish-coIe, To bume, 
and sweeten a roome. 1785 (jrose Diet. Vulgar T., 
*Spanishcain, fair words, and compliments. X594 Nashe 
Unfort. Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 143 To see poore English 
asses bow soberly theyswallow *Spanish figges, deuour any 
hookc baited for them. x6xx Cotcr., Verd degris, verdi- 
creasc, a *Spanish greene. 1648 Hexham 11, Spaensch 
Groen, Spanish Greene. 1803 Med. Iml. X. 166 The in- 
sertion in the Schedule [of the Medicine Act of i8oz] of 
such names as ’Spanish juice, refined liquorice [etc.]. X872 
Oliver Elem. Bot. n. 166 Spanish juice is the sweet ex- 
tract of the Liquorice-root, .evaporated to dryness. 1750- 
•Spanish liquorice (see Liquorice i). 1884 E. L. A.nder- 
SOH Mod. Horsem. ii. xvii. 145 The •Spanish march should 
be oractised at a very slow v-alk, and the horse well sup- 
ported by the hand, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, 
*Spanish-money, fair Words .and Compliments.^ 1788 Grose 
Diet Vulgar T. (ed. 2), * Spanish Padlock, a kind of girdle 
contrived t>y jealous husbands of that nation, to secure the 
chastity of their wives. x668 Charleton OnomasL 303 
Bianca ..•Spanish Paint for Ladies. 1650 

Bulwer Anthropomet. 155 The women of Spaine are also 


great painters, other Nations having learnt from them the 
u^e of *Spamsh.papcr. Ibid. 156 [see Rubric sb. 1 b]. 
1624 roRD Suns Darling it, i, A French Gentleman that 
trayls a ’Spanish pike, a Tailor. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
IVord-bk. 640 Spanish Reef, the yards lowered on the 
cap. Also, a knot tied in the head of the jib. 1876 Preece 
& Sivf.wright Telegraphy loi For light lines, on which 
the poles need not be inserted to a greater depth than four 
feet, the •Spanish Spoon answers the purpose, .very fairly. 
c IS 3 * Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 908 The ’spanische 
sworde, la rapiere. 1884 E. L. Anderson Mod. Horseman- 
ship n. xvit. 143 The ’Spanish Trot Is an exaggerated 
action in which, at each strid^ a fore-leg is thrust boldly 
to the front, and there is a poise or half halt as the horse 
is m air. ^ 1785 Grose Did. Vulgar T., ^Spanish, or King 
of Spain s Trumpeter, an ass when braying. X852 tr. Ida 
FfeiffeVs fourn. Iceland 56 Our decks were washed by a 
great many ’Spanish waves. Note, The large waves which 
approach from the westward are called by the sailors 
Spanish waves or billows. 1857 Dufferin Lett, High 
Lat. (ed. 3) 22 Tumbling about on the top of the great 
Atlantic rollers— or Spanish waves, as they are called— 
until I thought the ship would roll the masts out of her. 
Invent. Ch. Goods Sussex x<di For ’Spaynysch whytt, 
vj* vj*^. x686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 26 Spanish white made of 
Chalk and Alum burnt together. X799 G. S.mith Labora- 
tory I. 313 This is the magistery of bismuth, used by ladies 
for a cosmetic; and is termed, by artists, Spanish while. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 755 The varnish,., when 
quite dry, [is] cleaned with starch or Spanish white. 1882 
Notes on Cerem. (ed. 2) 44 note. The very best white flour, 
..either that known as ‘Spanish whites', or el.se ‘Hun- 
garian flour *. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 290 ^Spanish- 
windlass, a wooden roller having a rope wound about it, 
through the bight of which rope an iron bolt is inserted as 
a lever for heaving it round, c i860 H. Stuart Seatnan*s 
Cateck. 29^ Heave both parts of the strop together with a 
Spanish windlass. x87sC<iy/^«/>9'^ y<?//i.x5The mahogany 
being what is often called cedar, to distinguish it from the 
very hard ’Spanish wood. x8p2 Phoiogr, Ann. II. 301 
This camera is.. made of Spanish wood, 1678 Phillips 
(ed. 4), * Spanish-Wool, a parcel of Wool so coloured by 
Spanish Art, and therefore so called, that it imparts its 
tincture to Ladies (etc.). 1838 Penny Mag. i Dec. 467/2 
Two other preparations, called Spanish wool and Oriental 
wool, have been long known to. .the dealers and consumers 
of rouge. 1785 Grose Did. Vulgar T., * Spanish worm, 
a nail, so called by carpenters when they meet one in a 
board they are sawing. 

8. In the specific names or designations of 
animals, birds, fish, etc. 

A number of others, chiefly West Indian and Bermudan 
fish names, are given in recent American Diets. 

^ (a) xbk&CwK^ix.\Q^Onomast.T^PerdixRujfa..\\xzS'p^n- 
ish Partridge, a 1705 Ray Syn. Avium <5- Fiscium (1713) 
184 Ictenis minor nidumsiispendens.«.The Watchy Picket, 
or Spanish Nightingale. The American Hang-nest. X73X 
Albin Nat, Hist. Birds I. 87 The Spanish Goose, or Swan 
Goose. Anser cygnoides. ijZx Pennant Genera Birds 
PI. 23 Spanish Duck. 1849 D. J, Browne Amer, Poultry 
Yd. 25 In the Spanish fowl, the comb is more developed 
than in any other breed. 1854 Meall Moubray's Poultry 
248 Spanish Runt. — Described as the Iarge.<>t of the Runts. 
1894-5 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 393 The Spanish 
(Passer kispaniolensis) replaces the English bird 
in many parts of the Mediterranean region, 

(b) 1648 Hexham ii. Een Spaensehe Zee-kaite, a Spanish 

Cat. a 1672- Spanish mackerel (see Mackerel * 2]. 1836 

Yarrell Brit, Fishes 1, 104 The Spanish Bream, Pagellus 
erythrinus. 2882 Jordan & Gilbert Syn, Fishes N. Amer. 
669 Sebastodes rubrivinctus, Spanish Flag. Ibid. 887 
CluPeapseudohispanica, Spanish Sardine. Ibid, 939 Scarus 
radians, Spanish Porgy. 1885 Lady Brassey/« the Trades 
xvii, The.. little blue and yellow Spanish angel-fish [Holo- 
canthus tricolor). x863 Goode Amer, Fishes 205 In this 
limpid pool were many gorgeously-colored species,, .the 
rainbow-fish, the Spanisb-lady \Bodianus rifus). 

(c) 2787 VounfsAnn.Agric.Vlll.x^7 Four shepherds, 

and from four to six large Spanish dogs. 1802 Shaw Gen. 
Zool, II. ir. ^1 The prinapal distinction of the Spanish 
Sheep is the fineness of the fleece, and the horizontally ex- 
tendi spire of the horns. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V, 172 
Spanish Cat... Fur short; feet and lips flesh-colour. X831 
loid. I X, Syn. 35 Spanish Lizard, Lacerta (Psammodromus) \ 
Hispanicus. 1837 [see Pointer 4]. 2884 Goode Nat, H ist, 
Aquat. Anim. 837 We are informed by a large importer 
that the Spanish l^ech was a small green Leech brought 
here occasionally.. by sea-captains. 1894 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat. Hist, II, 237 The Spanish wild goat inhabits the 
Pyrenees [etc.]. 1896 Ibid. V, vr The .Spanish tenrapin 

(Clemmys leprosd), of Spain and Nortb-Weslern Africa. 

b. Esp. Canth ABIDES, Also Jig-. 

So Du. spaansche vlieg, G. spanische JHege, F. mouche 
iTEspagne, etc. 

<r 1634 Chapman Aiphonsus iii- i. 279 Drink not, Prince 
Palatine, throw it on the ground. It is not good to trust his 
Spanish flies. xZZxGkzw Musxumi.%^\.\\. i68Thecommon 
slender Spanlsh-FIy. Caniharis vulgaris. 17x2 Arduthnot 
fokn Dull Postscr., He procured Spanish flies to blister 
his neighbours. 28x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, x. (i8z8) I.^ 3*7 
Another species of Mylabris.., which is fully as efficacious 
as the common Spanish Ry. 1842 J^VDon Suburban Hort. 
105 The Cantb^ndes, or Spanish blister-flies, are an essen- 
tial article of medicine. i86r Huiaie tr. Moquin-Tandon 
11. iiL iii. 128 Common Cantharides:.. commonly called 
Cantharides of iheshop;, Spanish Fly, Cantharides Fly. 

transf, 1823 Bvron Juan ix. xxviii. None, save the Span- 
ish fly and Attic bee, yet are strongly stinging to be free. 

9. In the names of plants, trees, etc., denoting 
either varieties or distinct species found in Spain 
or Spanish America (esp. the West Indies), as 
Sfanish arbor-vine, ash, briar, campion, cane, 
cardan, caichfty, coffee, oak, onion, etc. 

Spanish bayonet (see Bayonet sb. 5I. S. bean, (d) a 
variety of bro.ad bean ; (b) U.S,, the scarlet runner (Cent. 
Did. XS91). S. beard, U.S., the epiphytic plant, Tilland- 
sia usneoides, of the Southern States; long-beard. fS. 
bell, some garden flower, % Campanula hispanica (efi 


G. spanische glocke). S. chestnut, cress (see quots.). 
^ dagger (see quoL). S. elm, an evergreen limber-tret 
(Cordia Geraschanthus) of the West Indies. S. garlic 
the rocambole. S. grass. Esparto grass. S. hedge- 
nettle (see quot.). S, iris, a bulbous iris of the genus 
JCiphium, esp. X. vulgare (formerly Iris Xiphium). S 
mo^^,-Spanish heard. S. needles, the American plant 
Bidens bipinnata or its prickly fruit. S. nut, ia) an 
xndaceous plant, Morxa sisyrinchium, the bulbs of which 
are eaten in Spain ; (b) a %'ariety of hazel-nut, Coiy/us 
columa, t S. pick-tooth (see quot.). S. plum.rsPujj 
sb. 3 b. S. potato : (see Potato sb, 3 a). S. soldier, = 
Spaniard 3 a. fS. trumpet, the jonquil. S. viper's 
grass, scorzonera, esp. S, hispanica or black salsify. See 
also Spanish broom. 

A number of others are given in recent American Diets., 
as Spanish berries, bluebell, buckeye, etc. 

tj^x fliLLER Gard. Diet. s.v. Convolvulus, Great Amcri. 
can Bindweed. ., commonly call'd ’Spanish Arbor-Vine, or 
Spanish Woodbind. 2846 Lindley Veg, Kiugd. 631 Ipomcca 
tuberosa, the Spanish Arbour Vine of Jamaica. 27x6 Peti- 
veriana i. 178 ’Spanish A'^...Caroha Barbad. 1856 A. 
Gray Man, Bot. 472 Yucca gloriosa and Y. aloifolia 
(’Spanish Bayonet). 2865- (see Bayonet 5]. 1706 London 
&WisE RetiFd Card. 96 ’Spanish, Sandwich, Windsor 
Beans. 1784 Smyth Tour in U.S. I. 372 Another very 
singular and striking appearance is a kind of Moss, here 
[Mississippi] called ’Spanish Beards. i8iz Brackenridge 
Views of Louisiana (1814) 42 The long moss, or Spanish 
beard, begins to be seen below the Arkansas. 1867 Lathaji 
Black White 228 The white oaks and cypresses in the 
swamps are hung with ‘ Indian moss ', also called ‘Spanish 
beard a grey pendent lichen, 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(2729)^225 August. Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting.., 
•Spanish Bells [etc.]. 17x6 Petiveriana i. 177 Barbadoes 
’Spanish Briar. 1732 Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Lychnis, 
•Spanish Campion, with a red Valerian Leaf, and a purplish 
Flower, xjo'^ Art's Improv. L 63 AsHpof hollow’Spannish- 
Cane, brought to a .smooth and sharp edge. 2699 Evelyn 
Aceiaria 10 ^The ’Spanish Cardon, a wild and smaller 
Artichoak, with sharp pointed Leaves, 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. 450 Cardons Spanish are only propagated by Seed 
that is of a longish Oval form. 1738 Phil. Trans. XL. 
457 Lychnis Viscoseu. .Auglici ’Spanish Catch-fiy. 2664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 207 Cherries.., the Common 
Cherry, ’Spanish Black. 2733 W. Ellis Chiltem Vale 
Farm. 245 There are many sorts of Cherries, as the., 
Spanish, Amber, Nonsuch. 2^0 Evelyn Acetaria 18 
The sweet aromatick ’Spanish Cnervile. 2762 Ann. Reg. 
1. 119 For sowing the greatest number of ’Spanish chesnut- 
trees. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 80 The sweet, or 
Spanish cbesnut, is very much like oak. 1880 Bf^ssey 
Botany 478 Casianea vesca, the so-called Spanish Chest- 
nut, is a native of Asia Minor and the region eastward Jo 
the Himalayas. 1831 Audubon Omith, L xSr The wild 
’Spanish (Coffee (Cassia occidental/s) .. grows chiefly m 
old fields in the Southern Stales. 2887 Bentley Man. Bot, 
567 Peeled Colocynth..ls commonly known as Turkey 
Ck)locynth, but that imported from France and Spain is 
sometimes distinguished as French and ’Spanish Colocynth, 
2823 Crabb Techn. Did. II. s.v., ’Spanish Cress, the Vella 
annua, an annual. 2829 Loudon Eneyel. Plants 55* 
Lepidium Cardamines, Spanish Cress. x866 Treas. Bet. 
1075/2 *Spanisk dagger, a West Indian name for Yueea 
aloifolia. 1758 P, Browne yauuxica 170 ’Spanish Elm 
or Prince-wood.. is,. one of the best timber woods [etc.]. 
1829 Encycl. Plants 150 Cordia Geraschanthus, 

Spanish-cim. 1707 Mortimer Husb, (1721) II. 263 Rocam- 
boles are a sort of wild Garlick, otherwUe called ’Spanish 
Garlick, 1852 G. W, Johnson Cott. Card. Diet. 781 Ro- 
cambole, ..sometimes called Spanish Garlic. 2884 De Can- 
dolle's Orig. Cultivated PI. 250 The principal varieties 
of Cucurbila maxima are the great yellow gourd,, .the 
’Spanish gourd, the turban gourd. 2867 Ure*s Diet. Arts 
(ed, 6) II. 237 Esparto or ’Spanish Grass. 2823 Cradb 
Techn. Did. 11 . s.v., ’Spanish Hedge Nettle, the Frasium, 
a shrub. 2863 Chambers' Encycl. V, 629/2 I. xiphium, 
sometimes called ’Spanish I[ris). xZ"^ Esicycl. Brit. JAW, 
276/2 The garden plants known as the Spanish iris and 
the English iris are both of Spanish origin. 2664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort, (1729) 201 Prune now your ’Spanish Jasmine. 
2707 [see Jasmine la.-^]. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 
627 The ’Spanish lentil, and the tuberous Lathyrus. 2706 
London & Wise Retir'd Gard, 95 Red ’Spanish Lettuce. 
*753 Chambers* Cycl. SuppL s.v. Lychnis, Ihe capillaceous 
leaved ’Spanish lychnis. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 373 
The long, waving drapery of the tyllindrla[2/V], or ’Spanish 
moss. 2M4 Evangelical blag, Feb. 60 We have the ‘ Old 
Man's Beard*, or Spanish Moss of American Forests. 
2846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 346 Bidens bipinnata, 
’Spanish Needles. 2866 Treas. Bot. xo-jsfzSpanish needles, 
a name given in the West Indies to the fmits of a sjjeciesof 
Bidens. 2597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixviii. 94 ’Spanish Nut 
hath smal grassie leaues. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. {17Z9) 
205 Ladies Slipper, Stock Gilly Flower, Spanish Nut [etc.J. 
2760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. App. 320 Nut, Spanish, Iris. 2785 
Martyn Lett. Elem. Bot. xxviii. (1794) 442 The stipules., 
of the Byzantine or Spanish nut, which Linnasus giv« as 
a distinct species, are linear. 2829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 
46 Moroea sisyrinchium, Spanish-nut. 27x6 Petiveriana 
I. 179 ’Spanish 0 'Jk’....Caroba Barbad tetraphylla. * 7*7 
Ibid. HI. 204 Spanish Oak. Splits very well into Clap- 
boards and Ladders. 1852 Morfit Tanning h Currying 
(1853) 98 Quercus Falcaia, .[is] known in Delaware, 
land and Virginia by the name of Spanish oak. 17°° 
London & Wise RetiPd Card. 93 Red [and] white ’Spanish 
Onion. 2763 Mills System Prnct. Husb. IV. 34 The Spanisn 
onion is most esteemed for it's mildness as well as suc- 
2806 A- Hunter CuHna (ed. 3) 159 Take four Spanuh.. 
onions. 2647 Hexham i. (Herbs), Pepperw'ort, or*Spanisn 
Pepper. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 607 The ann^ 
capsicum, the Spanish, or Guinea pepper, C, dnnuuvt L-, 
a native of South America. 2706 PiiiLtirs (ed. L.«s<y;i 
*Spanisk Pick-tooth, a sort of Herb. 2823 Crabb Techn. 
Did. II. s-v, Spondias, The species are trees, as jh®" 
Purple Hog*PIum, or ’Spanish Plum. x864GRiSEBACfi/'/rrtf 
Brit. W. Ind. •j^Th Spanisb-plum, Spondias puipifca. 
XJ06 IxiNDON & Wise Retird Gard. 93 Black f.'iodj 
white ’Spanish Radish. 173* AIiller Card. Diet, 
Raphauus, Great round black RadUh, commonly call a 
The Spanish Radish. 2786 Abercrombie Card. Assist. 23^ 
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Cuttings of common, or ^Spanish reed. 1767 — Ev. Man his 
oivn Gardener (1803) 671 Italian apple, *Spanish 

rennet, Canada rennet [etc.J. 1707 *Spanish salsify [see 
Salsify bj. 18x9 Pojttologia X. s.v. Scorzonera^ *^Spanish 
scorzonera, or garden viper’s*grass. 1901 Gardener 22 Jan. 
1048 Clo^e by. .is a ^Spanish Soldier.., stiff and pointed 
with its three-cornered stem*Uke leaves. 1883 Garden 27 
Sept. 372/1 Two or three others.. continue in beauty till 
the first flowers of the *Spanish Squill expand. 1822 Hcrtus 
AngUcne II. 104 77y'/;«« White ’^Spanish Thyme, 
2591 Percivall span, Dict.f Mielgasj *spanish trefoyle, 
Hcrba medica, 1623 Minsheu, Miclgas^ an herbe called 
Spanish trefoile, or three leafed .grasse. 1664 Evelyn AW, 
Hort,{xT^ 198 March Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting,,. 
^Spanish Trumpets or Junquils [etc.]. 1852 G. W. Johnson 
Cott. Gard. Dict, 837 ’‘Spanish Viper’s Grass, Scorsonera. 
187s ^Spanish willow [see Spaniard 3 b]. 1731 'Spanish 
woodbine (see S, arbor-vine above], 

10. Comb., as Sfamsk-baj‘re!hd, -bom, -huili, 
-speakings etc., adjs. 

a 1628 F. Grevil Life Sidney (1907) 104 Resolutely oppose 
those Spanish-born, or Spanish-sworn Tyrannies, c 1677 in 
JIarvell Growth^ Fopery (1678) 61 A Spanish built Ship. 
18x2 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) II 1. 390, 1 have got Rob 
Roy's gun, a long Spanish-barrelled piece. x8x8 — Rob Roy 
xxxi, Levelling their long Spanish-barrelled guns. X871 
Kingsley At Last x, A shrewd Spanish-speaking school* 
master. 1875 Ruskin Fors Ctav. Ivi, Mr. Peter Domecq 
\v3.5y I believe, Spanish bom. 

B. sb. or ei/ipt, 1. The Spanish language. 

_ 1485 Caxton Mahrfs Arthur Pref. 2 Bookes..hs wel 
in duche,ytalyen,siaynysshe,and grekyssheas in frensshe. 
*545 Raynald Byrt/i Mankynde Prol. C vui, To speke 
dutche, frenche, spanissh, and dyuers other langages, ^1568 
Aschasi Scholent. 11. (Arb.) 147 Translating 3 ie Vlisses of 
Homer out of Greke into Spanish. 3623 Minsheu Spoju 
Gram.Viotm, Spanish is a speech, whereof in times past 
(in Spaine) there hath beene fourc kinds vsed. 1642 Howell 
For. Trav. (.Arb.) 39 The Spanish is nought else but mere 
Latine, take a few Morisco words away. 170S Stevens Sp. 

«5- En^, Diet. Pref., Neither can I allow Spanish to be as 
generally call'd a Corruption of Latin. 1797 Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 3) XIV. 564/1 In Spanish, we have many old Gothic 
words. 1842 Borrow Bible Lt Spain iii. The magnificent 
tones of the Spanish sounded to great advantage amidst the 
shrill squeaking dialect of PortugaL 

2. In various elliptical or absolute uses : 
a. Spanish persons or people; Spaniards, rare-^. f b. 
Spanish snuff, usually Obs. c. {The) Span- 
isky hard cash, money, slang. dL 'Spanish bonds or stock. 

a. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 347 There is a 
large river.. which some Spanish were about to crosse. 

b. x68x Colvil iVkigs SuppUc. (1751) 119 Then hope 
triumphs, and fear doth vanish. Like grief, when it’s expell’d 
by Spanish. 2698 Farquhar Love <5- a Bottle ii. ii. Wks. 
1892 I. 35 The three divisions of his head were filled -with 
orangery, bergamot, and plain Spanish. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. I f 3 Allowing him some Plain Spanish. 1748 Smol* 
LETT R, Roitdom xxxix, Her upper-lip contained a large 
quantity of plain Spanish. 

^ c. 2788 Grose Dtct. Vulgar T. (ed. 2), Spanish, the Span- 
ish; ready money. x8o6 Surr IVyiier in Land. II. 122 He 
helps the flats out of their Spanish. x8tx Sporting Mag. 
XXXVII. 303 After extracting the Spanish from all ms 
sporting acquaintance. <2x8x4 Sailors' Ret. ii. liL in New 
Brit, Theatre II. 342, I wish you would rather give the 
hard Spanish. 1869 Punch 10 July xi/2. 

d. X84X Thackeray Gt.Hoggarty Diamondxx, The young 
stockbrokers used to tell us of immense bargains in Spanish, 
Greek, and Columbians. 

C. adv. To walk Spanish, to (cause to) walk 
under compulsion, properly with some one holding 
the collar and the seat of the trousers. U.S, 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. t. No. li, To..%ralk him 
Spanish clean right out o* all his homes an' bouses. 2890 
Voice (N. V.) 14 Aug., [They] were hustled out of the country 
on an hour’s notice, made to ' walk Spanish ' in fact, 
i* Spa'llisll, Obs, rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
Earlii or clay unfit for brick-making. 

. 1725 Act 12 Geo. /, c. 35 Several Persons.. continue to 
make Bricks of bad Stuff and unsizeable Dimension^ and do 
not well bum the same; and in making thereof mix^ great 
Quantities of Soil called Spanish. Ibid., No Spanish at 
any time. .shall be. .mixed with any Brick, Earth, or Clay. 

i* Spa’nisll, Obs, rare. Also spannisli-, 
spanys-. [f. OF. espaniss-, lengthened stem of 
espanir (mod.F. dpatianir) to expand, spread out.] 
z?t(r. Of a flower: To expand or open. So 
f Spanished///. a., + Spanishing z/bl. sb, 
czyjs Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. {Cecilia) 13B Twa cronis mad 
wynnly of spanyst rose & quhyt lely. <rx4oo Roju. Rose 
3633, 1 saugh that ihurgh the leves grene The rose spredde to 
spannishyng. rx42S Wyntoun Cron. i. Prol. 127, I seke 
the sawowre of that ros That spanysys, spredys, and evyre 
sprj'ngys In plesans of the Kyng of ICyngis. 

+ Spa'Ilish, 2^.2 Obs.~~^ [Spanish/5.2] Irasts, 
?To mix (brick -earth) with other material. 

X714 Lend. Gaz. Na 5209/4 Together with two Stools of 
Brick-Earth ready dug and spanished. 

Spanisli broom. [Spanish a. 9.] The plant 
Spartinni junceum (or Cytistis juncetts'), common 
to the Mediterranean region, the rush-like branches 
or twigs of which are used in basket-^york and 
yield a fibre employed in the manufacture of cords, 
coarse cloth, etc. 

The resemblance of the generic name Spartium to 
spartum (see Spart*), and misunderstanding of passage 
in Pliny, has led to occasional confusion between Spanish 
broom and esparto grass. 

X562 Turner Heival n. 144 The sede and fioures ofSpan- 
ish brome are good to be dronken ivj’th mede-.to pourge 
strongly. 1676 Grew Anai. Flozvers 11. iL § 8 SpanLh 
Broome, Dulcamara, and others.^ 1731 'b\\\XE:RGard. Diet. 
S.V. spartium. The white Spanbh Broom. 1785 Martyn j 


LeU. Elcm. Bo!, jcjn-, (1794) 350 Spanuh Broom, n ltb some 
other species, has simple leaves. 1861 Bentley /Van. Bot. 

SarotkamnusiPytims) scofarius,\sCaecommonBxQom. 

. .Saroihnmmir juncais, the Spanish Broom, has similar 
properties. 1882 Garrfwiap Apr. 297/1 Pale sulphur^toloured 
Spanish Broom. 

Spanished, 7^/, [f. Spanish rr.] (Seequot.) 

Zelitea I, 240 ‘How do you name Miss Delvayne’s 
vestment, or whatever I ought to stile it t * asked he.. . ‘ Why 
the millnery people. .call it Spanished— and are indebted 
to Wellington for disposing of an expensive dress to almost 
everylx>dy,' 

f Spanishlfy, zt. Obs.-^ [f. Spanish <7.J 
trans. To make Spanish; to Spaniolize. 

x6x 2 in Birch Cri, <5- Times fas. I (1848) I. 214 Mr. 
Rossingham came some three weeks since out of Spain, so 
Spanishifled, that I scant knew him till he saluted me. 

Spanislily (sp^c'iiijli), adv. £f. Spanish a. -h 
-LY^.J Towards Spain or Spanish policy; like 
Spanish ; in a characteristically Spanish manner. 
<2x641 FiNETTifVr.,£r»^<2jf. (1656) 6s Hedesiredthat(ifthe 


Scot, II. 128 lo excommunicate the Popish and Spanishly 
affected Nobihtyy so they then called them. 1882 Steven- 
son Merr^ Men x. in Comft. Mag. XLV. 679 The name., 
of the ship, .sounded, in my cars, Spanishly. The Espirito 
Santo they called iL 1907 Westm. Gaz. 3 June 2/x Its 
cathedral rising solemnly, Spanishly, greyly al»ve all else. 
Spank (sp3e9k),j3.l diahoxcolloq, [fiSPANKz>.l] 
1. A smart or sounding blow, esp. one given 
with the open hand ; a slap or smack. 

2783 Grose Diet, Vulgar T., Spanks, . .h\ows with the 
open hand. 2812 H. & J. Smith Horace in Lond. 140 When 
ice encrusts the slippery bank. The tallest fall with heaviest 
spank. 1858 Hughes Scour. IVhite Horsexv. 78 Said Joe, 
giving me a great spank on the back. 2889 Cent. Mag. 
Mar. 743/x My mother.. lifted me cleverly, planted two 
spanks behind, and passed me to the hands of ^lme. Levdeq. 
b. The sharp noise or sound produced by this. 
2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle yax, [The snake] let the smaller 
[tree] go with a loud spank that shook the dew off the neigh- 
bouring branches. x86o O- W. Holmes Prof, Breakf-t. ill. 
64 A clean, straight, hard hit which took effect with a spank 
like the explosion of a percussion cap. 
t2. Cant. (See Spank Er.1 2.) Obs. 

Spank (spjEgk), sbf’ [f. Spank v.~] The 
action or fact of spanking or moving along rapidly 
and sharply. 

x8ox tr. Gabrielli's Myst. Hush. III. 286 Having got her 
between me and liladame we dashed off full spanlL 
b. A quick or smart bound or leap. 

X882 in fantiesotCs Sc, Diet, x886 B. Brierley Cast upon 
World i. xo A spank. .that seemed to have the Iltbesome- 
ness of a deerhound. 

t Spank, ^^.3 Cant, Obs.-^ ^Spankeb^i. 
2723 New Cant, Diet,, Spanks, Money, Gold or Silver, 

Spank (spsgk), v,^ dial, or co/loq, [Probably 
imitative of the sound.] 

1. trans. To slap or smack (a person, esp. a 
child) tvith the open hand. Also absoL 
1727 Bailey (vol. II), To Spank, to slap with the open 
Hand, 1786 European Mag, IX. 292 The Science of 
Nothing even dunces have taught, Without spanking a 
pupil, or spending a thoughu 1862 F. W, Robinson Owen, 
a Waif I.Z2 ‘You’re sorry for your mother/.. ‘1 think so 
but she spanked hard.' 1B67 Lond. Rev. 15 June 673/j 
This baby.. as a last resource is spanked into a voiceless 
rage by the mother. X872 De Verb Americanisms 321 If 
the sufferer be a child, it is spanked, that is, punished by 
slapping with the open hand. 

fg, 1882 Punch XX Mar. 1x2 House of Lords spanked by 
300 against 167. 

b. To crack (a whip), rare"'^. 

1834 M, Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 417 The mule drivers 
-.were stringing into the yard and spanking their whips. 

c. To bring down, thrust, etc., with a slap. 

x88o Tennyson .Northern Cobbler xv. An* 'e spanks *is 

*and into mine.. 

f 2, Cant. (See quot.) Obs, 

18x2 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet. s.y.. To spank a glaze, is to 
break a pane of glass in a shop window, and make a sudden 
snatch at some article of value within your reach. Ibid,, 
To spank a place is to rob it * upon the spank * ; a spank is 
a robbery effected by the above means; 

3. intr, a. To drop or fall with a spank or smack. 

xSoo Hurdis Fav. Village 61 The sullen shower from the 

drench'd eaves Drips fast, and on the. .pavement spanks. 

b. Of a boat : To pound, beat, or slap the 
water in sailing, 

1891 Cent. Diet, (citing J. A Hensball). 

4. The vbl. stem used adverbially: With a spank 
or smack. rarc~~^, 

iZto Splendid Follies III. 8 Spank flew another revoke 
card from the hand of Samuelina. 

Hence Spanked (spseqkt) ppl. a, 

1864 Daily Tel. zrj Sept., Thai back-yards should re-echo 
lo the howling of spanked children. 

Spank (sp^k), V.2 dial, and colloq, [prob. 
a back-formation from Spanking ppl, a. 2.] 

1. intr. To move or travel with speed and elas- 
ticity; lo go quickly and vigorously; to ride or 
drive at a sharp trot and in a smart or stylish 
manner. Usually const, with adverbs or preps., 
esp. with along: a. Of animals, in general use. 

1807-10 Tasnahill Poems (1846) 20, I saw the dragon 
spankin o’er the fiels. x8o8- in numerous dial, glossanw 
and texts (Sc., E. Angl, Nortbants., Wam^ Som., cl^). 

<2 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia S.V., How be did spank Jwg. 
xB86 C. Scott Sheepfarming zco Hxs dog., darts ou iu;c 


SPAWKER-EEL. 

® greyhound. We watch him spanking across the glen. 
^Q2 Daily Chron. 13 Nov.8/5 Reynard. .(^me awayiTght- 
handed and spanked along for Kenwick-parlL 

b. spec. Of horses, or of persons driving or 
riding these. Also with it. 

x8xx Lexicon-Balatronicuin, Spank {Whip). Torun neatly 
along, between a trot and gallop. 1824 Scorr St. Ronan^s 
viii, * I suppose so, sir,’ said the groom. . . ’ Zounds ! she can 
spank it over wet and dry.* 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. 
Pays. II, 1. xiv. 36 At this season they [the roads] were 
good, so that we spanked along merrily. x86o Thackeray 
Level iii, A gentleman in a natty gig, with a bigb-trotting 
horse, came spanking towards us. 

c. Of ships: To sail quickly and smartly; to 
bowl along. 

2834 H. Miller Scenes ff Leg, xiii. (1857) 195, I found 
myself aboard Robinson’s lugger, spanking down the frith. 
1841 Capt. B. Hall Patchwork II, xiii. 251 i^en..we did 
get to sea., we spanked along. 1894 Crockett Raiders x. 
(ed. 3) 93 The Ariel was at that moment spanking away to 
the south’ard. 

2 . trans. To drive (horses) quickly and smartly. 
2825 C.^ Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 205 Where Gwydm 
spanks his fours along, x^o Thackeray Shabby-genteel 
Story V, How knowingly did he spank the horses along. 

Spanker^ (spEe-qUar). [Related to Spankikg 
^pl. a. or (in later use) f. Spake r.2] 
fl. shing. A gold coin; usually in pU, coin, 
money. Obs. 

1663 C^w’LEY Cutter Coleman St. ii. v, Mean time, thou 
pretty little Smith o' my good fortune, beat hard upon the 
Anvil of your Plot, II go and provide the Spankers, a i6^ 
Denham Dialogue Poems (1771) 77 Your cure too costs you 
butaspanker. <xx68o ButlEr Rem. (1759) 1. 269 Tho’ he can 
produce more Spankers 'I’han all the Usurers and Bankers. 
2708 Motteux Rabelais, Pant. Progn. vi, (Did Gold, such 
as j’our Double Ducats, Rose-Nobles, Angels, Spankers, 
Spur-Royals. 2760 Foote Minor 11. Wks. 1799 I, 250 Pro- 
cure you the spankers, my boy. I have a broker, that., 
shall lake off your bargain. 2783 in Grose. 

2. dial, xirxd. colloq. Anything exceptionally large 
or fine; a person, animal, or thing of superior 
quality or character. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xcv, To turn me adrift in the 
dark with such a spanker. 1838 W, H. Maxwell Stories 
Waterloo I. 208 Miss O'Brien was what Rattigan called 
a spanker. 2844 Dickens Mart. Ckuz. xvi. Her passage 
ettner way, is almost certain to evenniate a spanker 1 2855 
— Mut. Fr. I. XV, Your new establishment:., it's to be a 
spanker. 2B88 W. Rogers Mem, West ii. 32 [We] are soon 
rewarded by a brace or so of spankers [sc. flsb], whose 
appearance in our basket [etc.], 
b. A heavy blow or smack. 

1772 Bridges Burlesque Homer 491 (Farmer), Ajax gave 
him twosucbf:pankers,'lliey smarted worse than nodesand 
sbankers. x 5 ^ Meredith Ld. Onnont i, Matey's sure aim 
. .relieving J, Masner of a foremost assailant with a spanker 
on the nob, 

3. Ahiut, A fore-and-aft sail, set with a gaff and 
boom at the aftermost part of the ship. C£ also 
UiiivjEB 5 and Mizen i. 

xjr94 Rigging ^ Seamanship 162 The^ Driver-boom, on 
which the foot of the driver, or spanker, is extended. 1804 
Log' Victory* 15 June In Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VI* 72 
Wore and set the mainsail and spanker. 2840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxv, There was no sail now on the ship but the 
spanker and the close-reefed main topsail. 1894 Clark 
B.msszu, Good Skip Mohock He. .told the officer. .to 

brail up the spanker. 

attrib. 2794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 217 The Driver or 
Spanker Sail is bent as a temporary matter. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxiii, One boy at the spanker-sheet and 
guy. x^o F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 66 A frigate 
bird alighted on the spanker-gaff. 2894 C N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet zsz The last decade of the last cenlurj', when 
the spanker-gaff and boom came in. 

4. dial. (See quots.) 

z8o8 Jamieson, Spanker, one who walks in a quick and elas- 
tic way, 181X WiLLAN in Archaedlogia XVI 1. 259 Spanker, 
a tall, and active young person. <z 2823 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Spanker, a person who takes long steps with agililj'. 

5. dial, and colloq. A horse which travels quickly 
and smartly; a fast-going horse. 

28x4 Scott Wav. xxxix, And ye ivanted a spanker that 
would lead the field, ..I w’ouldsen’c ye easy. 2836 Hali- 
BURTON Clockm. L xix. That are horse goes etamal fasLy 
He’s a spanker you may depend. 2870 Thornbury Tour rd. 
Eng. I. ii. 31 The spankers strike out and away they do go 
..from Hounslow to Staines. 

6 . 17.S. A light cart suitable for rapid travellinff. 

2831 in A 'B.'L^Hist.Columbus (1892) I. ^xBOurvehicle, 

which in the dialect of the country was called a spanker, 
was intended for four persons. 

Spa-nker 2 . [f. Spank a’] One who, or that 
which, spanks or slaps. 

1892 Newcastle Daily frnl. i Jam 8A A ivondcrful invM- 
tion to serve three purposes— -a^self-roi^ing cradle, a cl 
wringer, and a ‘baby spanker.' 

Spa'nker-bood. Nattt.^ [Spankkr* 3.] ibe 
boom on which the spanker is seL 
2813 Examiner 26 Apr. 261,^2 Perch 

trj-saTl.mast. 1834 Mahp.yat P. 
yoxiTselC upon the spanker-b^m, and *55 
you've rode to London. 1854 Miss C- L- ^ensc 

Women i55l*he next minute the spanker boom, an 

put the end of the spanker 

‘’spanker-eeL II. 

Nonbumbetland. 
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Spa'nlrily, adv. rare-^. [f. Spank sbfi or 
v.-\ Spankiugly. 

Tail’s Mag. IX. 370 ^Ve soon arrived spankily at the 
open hall door. 

SpanMng (spK-gkig), vbl. sb. [f. Spank z/.i] 
The action of beating or slapping with the open 
hand by way of punishment. 

1854 hliss Baker NorthainpL Gloss, 1859 Slang Did. 
98 spankings a good beating. 1868 in Sal. Rei*. (1869) 30 
Jan., I gave her what some American friends call * a spanh' 
ing *, sharp, short and effectual. 1885 Sala Let, in Queen 
26 SejJt. 307/3 llie American lady doctor , . suggested 
* spanking^ all round as a cure for the evil. 

attrib, 189^ Westm, Gaz, i June 5/3 The Warden of 
Denver Penitentiary has introduced a ‘spanking chair* 
into the list of punishments permitted in the State prison. 

Spanking (spse-gkig),^/. a, Chiefly.cfw/. and 
colloq, [Of doubtful origin. Cf. Da. (and NFris.) 
spanke to strut.] 

L Very big, large, or fine ; exceptionally good 
in some respect, freq. with implication of showi- 
ness or smartness. 


a 1666 Fanshawe Love /or Love's sake n. (1671) 64 
What a spanking Labradora I *706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Spatiking, spruce, fine, jolly ; as A spankinq Lass, sjjz 
Bridges Burlesque Homer 501 (Farmer), A table. .Whereon 
she placed a spanking dish. 1780 in vV Bedeford Italy 
(1834) 1.16 This worthy dignitary .. enjoys a spanking 
revenue. 1791 O’Keeffe Wild Oats iv. i, Now for a spank- 
ing lie^ to continue her in the belief that Jack is the man 
she thinks him. 1837 Miss Mitford Country Stories (1850) 
118 We must see what can be done for that boy— he*s a line 
spanking fellow. *842 Lover Handy Andy iv. 40 We’ll 
have some spanking sport. 

2, Of horses ; esp. in later use ; Moving or travel- 
ling at a rapid pace and in a smart and vigorous 
manner. (Cf, Spakk v,^ i b.) 

1738 Bracken Fap^iery Impr, (2756) II. 267 He goes by 
the Name of Spanking Roger. 1802 Colman Poor Gentle* 
man iv. 1, There are four spanking greys.. here, that shall 
whisk us to town in a minute. 2863 Sala About Shrimp* 
ington 110 As the ‘spanking tits', which. .were on this 
occasion more ‘ spanked * themselves than ‘spanking clat- 
tered alon^. ligy W. H. Thornton Remtn, of Ivesi-Co, 
Clergym, liL 96 We had a spanking sixteen-hands-high 
mare in a dogcart. 

b. Of persons : Dashing, lively, boisterous. 

180X Mar. Edgeworth Mile, Panache xi, Wks. 1832 III. 
254 This spanking horsewoman has frightened us all out of 
our senses. 

3- Of a breeze : Blowing strongly or briskly ; 
rattling. 

1849 CuvPLES Green Hand ii. (2856) 23 They. .struck up 
the ‘ Bufialo’, that finest of chants for the weather forecastle 
with a spanking breeze. 1862 Loud, Rev, 16 Aug. 239 We 
are rushing through the water with a spanking breeze on 
our quarter. x883 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl, 14 Aug. 1/2 Spank- 
ing Breeze for the Yachts. 

4. Of a pace, rate, etc. ; Rapid, smart, vigorous. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brenon i. v, The wheelers in a spank- 
ing trot, and leaders cantering. 2882 Serct. Ballantine 
Exper, xxiii. 230 We went at a spanking pace until suddenly 
brought to a stand-stilL 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif 39 
A large canoe, .was coming off to us at a spanking rate. 
Jig. *858 Bailey Age 61 He lives at wbat folks call a 
spanking rate. 

Hence Spa’nkingfly adv.., at a spanking pace ; 
in a rapid and smart manner. 

1803 CoupER Tourifications IL x6 A country lad, mounted 
on a spirited pretty galloway, came spankingly along. 183a 
Fraser's Mag. II. 43^ The time put on his seven-leagued 
bools, and went spankingly away so rapidly lhat[ctc.]. i865 
LoTtd, Rev. 23 June 697/1 You are told how bis reverence 
rode spankingly to church. 

+ Spa*nkled ppL a,, var. of Spangled ppL a, 
1703 Loud, Gaz. No. 3945/4 Stolen.., a sorrel Strawberry 
Mare. .with a bald Face, ..and spankled about the Jaws, 
1777 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 1 Apr., She bad on a 
lilac negligee, gauze cuffs, trimmed richly with flowers and 
spangles, spankled shoes [etc.]. 

t Spank span-new, ///n Obs, [Inten- 
sified form of Span-new. Cf. Sc. and north, dial. 
spang-new, spanker-itew.l Perfectly new. 

*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. lix. (2783) II. 189, I took 
out a spank span new half-crown piece. 

Spanless (spsemles), a, [f. Sp-vn vA] That 
cannot be spanned. 

2847 Tennyson VI. 20 'Hie little seed.. Has risen 

and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk Of spanless girth. 

Span-long, [f. Span Long <r.] Having 
the length of a span ; hence, brief, short. 

2593 Nashe Christ's T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 214 Though 
our span long youthly prime, blossomes foorth cye-banquet- 
ting flowers,, .yet in thegraue slmll we rolte. 2627 B. Jonson 
Sad Shepherd \\, ii, There. .white faies do dwell. And span- 
long elves that dance about a pool. 1790 Borns Tam o* 
Sluinter 132 Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns. 2873 
Browning Poets Croisic 4 while— never mind who. . — Sank 
stifl<^ span-Iong brightness in the birth. 

Comb, 2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 283 In the apprehen- 
sion of us Moraenlanean Ephemeri, and span-long-nvcd 


Accountants. i j 01 

Spanned (spjend), ppL a. [f. Span vJ and v.~2 
That is or has been spanned or drawn tight 
XS07 A- M. tT.Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg.zHi The lunp 
bemg hindred by a certayne ligament which we call the 
spanned vayne. 274tRiaiARDSON/»^//^4r I. Introd. p.xxvi, 
He made a too tight-Iaced Objection, where he quarrels 
with the spann’d Waist of Pamela. r 

■ i* SpanneL Obs.~^ [f. 0'E„spann’an to fasten + 
-EL^,] A spanccL 


i398TREVjSA^<r^Z//.i>^/>,;?.xvi!f. xiv.(BodI. MS.), An 
'oxe heerde..bindel> here feete with lange holdeh (1495 lang- 
haldes) and spannels. 

Spaiuiel(l, obs. forms of Spaniel r^.i 
Spanner! (spoe-noj). [ad. G. spanner (also 
spanner, Sw. spdnnare), f. spannen Span vJ^'] 
tl. An instrument by which the spring in a 
wheel-lock firearm was spanned or wound up, Obs, 

Phillips (ed. Kersey, 2706) has ‘ Spanner, the Cock of a 
Carbine or Fusee*; hence in later Diets., as Bailey (1721), 
Johnson (1755), with ‘ Lock* in place of ‘ Cock ’. 

2639 R. Ward Animadv, Warre I. 293 A case of good 
Firelocke PisiolIes,..with his Spanner and flaske boxes. 
1644 ^Howell England's Tears for Pres, Wars in Do- 
dona's Grove 169 My Prince his Court is now full of nothing 
but Buff-Coats, Spanners, and Musket Rests. 2688 Holme 
Armoury iil xx. (Roxb.) 243/2 The second is called a 
Spanner ; it is a thing made of Iron, haueing a square hole 
in the bending part of it, by which the springs of wheelc 
locks are wound vp. 1x863 W. Thornbury True^ as Steel 
II. 29 He then took the spanner, .and bent the .spring which 
communicated with the axis-pin of his wheel-lock.) 

2. A hand-tool, usually consisting of a small bar 
of steel, having an opening, grip, or jaw at the 
end which fits over or clasps the nut of a screw, 
a bolt, conpling, etc., and turns it or holds it in 
position ; a wrench. 

^ There are several makes of spanner, and they vary greatly 
in shape and size, some having one opening, others two; 
some taking one size of nut, etc., others being adjustable to 
nuts of different sizes. 

1790 W. H. Marshall Rnr. Econ. Midi, II. 443 Spanner, 
a wrench ; a nut screw-driver. 2831 J. Holland Manuf, 
Metal I. 21S A screw attached to a spanner or lever. 2858 
Greener^ Gunnery 101 Wood carriage complete, with 
wrought iron screw and spanner for elevating mortar. 2888 
Rutley Rock forming A/in, 22 A nut which screws on to 
the end of the spindle and is lightened up by means of a 
spanner, 

attrib, and Comb. 1830 G. R. Aiusuz Anglo-French Coin- 
age 66 Two spanner-Hke towers. 2902 Marshall Metal 
Tools 69 The small worm shown in the spanner head. 

3. Mech, a. A bar or lever for opening the 
valves of a steam-engine (see quots.), 

2773 W. Emerson Mechanics (ed. 3) 230 The horizontal 
piece /ij, called the spanner; so that moving k back and 
forward, moves the plate qg over the hole 2, and back again. 
2824 Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 175 Two valves, which 
are moved alternately by levers acted on on the outside from 
the revolution of a spanner or lever attached to the hollow 
axle. 2869 Rankinb Machine 4* Hand-tools PI. F i, 2 
Lower down on this .<>pindie..ts keyed a duplex spanner or 
rocking lever r, one end of which is attached., to the valve 
rod of the small engine. 

b. In a parallel-motion steam-engine (see quots.) 

2846 A. Young Naut, Diet, 306 The lever e is called the 
Spanner or Lever of Parallel Klotion, 2867 S.myth Sailed s 
W ord.bk, 640 Spanner, an important balance in forming 
the radius of parallel motion in a .steam-engine, since it 
reconciles the curved sweep which the side-levers describe 
with the pe^endicular movement of the piston-rod, by 
means of which they arc driven. 

t SpaJlUer Obs, (Origin and meaning ob- 
scure.) 

2653 (////«•), The Total Rout, or a Brief Discovery Of a 
Pack of Knaves and Drabs, intituled Pimps, Panders, 
Hectors, Trapans, Nappers, Alobs, and Spanners. 

Spa'lLuer rare, [f. Span zz.I] A rib forming 
part of a roof-span. 

2862 Macm. Mag. Apr. 527/2 A spanner like the rib of a 
groined roof springs from each to unite with its antagonist 
from the other side of the roof-ridge;, .similar, but smaller, 
spanners perform the same office for the aisle roofs. 
Span-new (sp3e'n,ni/7), a. Now chiefly dial. 
Also span new, [ad. ON. spdn-nyr, f. , spdn-n 
chip + ny-r new, with normal shortening of the first 
element. Cf. Spon-new a. 

Dial, variants arc spandcr- {spanther-), spanker-, spang- 
new. See also bran-span-ttew Brand.new ; Spank span- 
new; and Spick and span.) 

Quite or perfectly new : a. Of things, esp, clothes. 

<1x300 HavelokfiZ pecok biganofbim lorewe, And boulhe 
him clones, al spanncwc. 13.. K.Alls, 4055 (Laud MS.), 
Bdchelich he dooh bym shrede In span newc kni^tten wede, 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1665 'rhis tale was ay span new 
to byginne Til at the nyght departed hem atwynne. T483"4 
Sir j, Howard Expenses in Planners 4- I/onseh. Exp, 
(Roxb.) 160 A new Jakclt off purpylle that was made flbr my 
mastyr. .and itt is spanne new. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-hk. 
(Camden) 59 Let me borrowc on crackd groate of your purse 
for this same span new pamffett. 1598 Marston Sco. Vil- 
lanie ni. xL 229 The news he tels you, is of some newe 
flesh, Lately brookc vp, span newe, hole piping fresh.^ 1626 
in Birch Crt, 4' Times Chas. I (1848) L 158, 1 have lighted 
upon a span new proclamation, which I send you in time. 
2655 Fuller Ch, Hist. 11, 60 Therefore [hej would not w<^r 
an Old Title, but have a span-Ncw Arch-Bishops Chaire 
<xir%'ed out for himself. 1692 Ray S. ff E. Co, Words 224 
span New, very new : that was never worn or used, 2822 
CoBBETT Weekly Reg. 2 Feb. 260 A maker of span-new 
governments and religions. 1829 Cupples Green Hand i. 
(285^ 6 Up the side be scrambles,.. all togged out to the 
nines in a span-new bluejacket. 1879 4 * Ta^*«o^ Guienne 
55 The span-new, .nineteenth century miracle, 
b. Of persons, etc. Also Comb. 

2598 Marston Sco. Fillanie Prol., Some .spruce pedant, 
or some Span-new come fry Of Innes a-court, 1619 F letcher 
& Mass. False Otie iii. ii, Am I not totally a span.ncw 
Gallant, Ht for the <iioycest cyes?^ 1648 Petit, Eastern 
Assoc. 24 Such.. conditions, a.s their pnde, and span-new 
Gentries will not indurc. x846D.Jerkold Chron.Clovemock 
\Vli. 1864 IV. 409 Most cf the children, however, lost by 
<iegrees the errors and weaknesses of their former days, 
and in time became span-new creatures. 


Spa-lining, vbl. so.- [f. Span d.I] The action 
of measuring, bridging, etc., with a span. 

177s Ash Su^fl., Scanning, the act of measuring with a 
finger and thumb. 1883 Athenaeum 24 Nov. 662/3 Increas- 
ing .skill in the spanning of wide roofs. i^o^O.Rev Apr, 344 
'Fhe chasm yawned unspanned... A price.. had to be paid 
for its spanning. 

Spa'nning, vbl. sb."^ [f. Span v.^] 

•{•1. The action of drawing tight, making close, 
etc. ; the result of this. Obs. 

*5*7 Andrew Brunswyke's Dlstyll. Waters L Ij, The 
same water.. is good agaynst the spannyng of the harte. 
2592 Shuttletuorths* .4cc, (Chetham Soc.) 74 Houpingeand 
spannynge of the vesscle.s, xij** ; the porteres for fodmg the 
same wyne, vj*. 2597 A. M. ir. Guiltemean's Fr, Chirurg, 
21 b/2 These swellings cause noepayne, vnles it weare great 
spanninge of that parte might chauncc. 

2. The action of fastening, harnessing, or yoking. 
Also with 07t. 

2874 A. H. Markham Whaling Cruise Baffin's B.-iiNX 
hands have been as busy as bees, employed in the operation 
of spanning on, which literally means attaching the lines to 
the harpoons, 2882 SaiAFF Encycl, Retig. Knowt, I, 87 
Ritualistic . . considerations forbade the spanning of different 
species of animals. 

I Spa'nning,///. a. [f. Spanz/.i] Extending 
I or crossing as a span. 

! 2823 P, Nicholson Pract.^ Build. 122 The rafters were 

I the sides of an equilateral triangle, of which the spanning 
line was the base, 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
I 539 The height, or rise of the arch, is a line drawn at right 
angles from the middle of the chord, or spanning line, to 
the intrados. xMi W. R. W. Stephens Selsey-Chichester 
155 Broad spanning arches, and high ma.sslve towers. 1889 
C. C, R. Up for Season 260 Where , .you can gaze far away 
On the wide-spanning bridge. 

Sponniolize, variant of Spanielize v. 
Span-roof (spse'nirfzf), [Span j 5.I] A roof 
consisting of two inclined sides* 

2823 P. Nicholson Prod, Build, 593. 2882 Young 

1 Every Alan his own Mech, § 1304 When a building.. has 
! been made with a span-roof, sloping on both sides. 2901 J. 

; Black's Carp. 4 Build. 22 If the structure be independent 
or stand alone a * span ’ roof (fig. 7) will be needed. 

attrib. 2851 B'ham 4 Alidl. Gardeners'^ Mag. May 65 A 
span-roof pit is the most suitable for this purpose. 2881 
Blackmore Christowell i, It was a long, low, span-roof 
house. Ibid, vii, His span-roof forcing-house, 
j Hence Spa*n-roofed a., having a span-roof. 

I 2836 Parker Gloss, Archit, (2850) I, 432 The body of 
a church is span-roofed and its aisles shed-roofed. 2842 
I Loudon Suburban Hort. 621 They also be grown as 
. standards in a span-roofed house. 2860 T. Rivers Orehani 
House 20 A span-roofed orchard bouse, 30 feet longi 24 feet 
wide. 

Spanyard(e, obs. forms of Spaniard, 
Spanyell(e, obs. forms of Spaniel sb,'^ 

Spar (spaj), sb,’^ Also 4 eperr, 4-6 sperre ; 
4-7 sparre, 4 , 6-8 sparr, [A word of Con- 
tinental origin, appearing in the following forms: 
MDu. sparre, spar, spaer (Du. and WFris. spar^, 
MLG, sparre, spare, spar (LG. spar, spaar), 
OHG. sparro (MHG. sparre, G, sparren, sparre, 
t sparr), ON. sparri (Norw., Sw., Da. sparre) ; 
j also MDii. and WFlcm. sperre, sper, ON. (feel, 

I and Norw.) sperra (older Da, sperre), NFris. spir, 
j spar. The type sparre is the source of OF. 
esparre (mod.F. dial. Spare), wliich may partly 
have contributed to the adoption of the word in 
English.] 

1. One of the common rafters of a roof. Now 
chiefly dial, 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8796 We haf soght forest bath ner and 
ferr F or to sek a maister sparr \p5it. sperr). e 2340 Nomin* 
ale (Skeat) 443 Cumble, heezet cheueroun,V,oo\, firstreand 
sparre. cx3^ Chaucer Knt.'s T. 132 He wan the cite 
aftur. And rente doun bothe wal, and sparre, and rafiur. 
2402 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 77 Envie.,reuyd hath cure 
houses, that unnethes the billinge hanglth on the sparres. 
a 2490 Botoner Itin. (Nasmith, 2778) 260 Item the yerdys 
called sparres of the Italic ryalle contenyth yn length about 
45 fete of hole pece. <i 1547 Surrey ASneid u. 580 The gilt 
sparres, and the beanies ihen thre^v they dow-n. 2598 Bp. 
Hall Sat, v. i, A silly cote, Whose thatched spars arc 
furred with sluttish sooL 2647 Herrick Noble Numb,, 
Thanksgiving to God, A little house, whose humble Roof Is 
weather-proof ; Under the .sparres of which I He Both soft, 
anddrie. 2666 Spurstowe Wiles of Satan 24 What shall 
the spars and rafters do, if the pillars of the building tremble. 
2833 Loudon Encycl, Archit. § 985 The laths to be wel^l 
nailed to spars (common rafters). 2846 J, Baxter LiH» 
Prad, Agric.(td, 4) II. 225 Height of the wall., to the 
sill, 6 ft, Length of the spars, 15/1. 2854- in dial, gloss- 
aries (Northampt., Chesh., Norihumbld.). 
fh. Her, = CuEvnoN 2 Obs. 

2486 Bk. St. ^Albans, Her, f j b. We haue .splheli in 
armys certan signys the wich ar calde Cheuerons in freneb 
. . and in english a cowpull of sparris. , 

2. A pole or piece of timber of some length and 
moderate thickness; spec, an undressed stem of fir 
or similar wood under six inches in diameter. 

2388 in Nicolas A<tty'(x847)II. 476, xx.sp^^ 
dc keync, xiiii. plankes & shellcs de keyncs.^ 139* A**" 
Derby's Ex/. (Camden) 156 Pro x hurdell, iJ sparrez* 0 
bulters pro officio suo in nauc. e 1450 Merlin xxy. 460 He 
j caught a sparre of Okc with bothe hondes. c 2460^ Totvnelty 
I Myst. Hi. XTO 'ITiou must spend many a spar this wark cr 
thou wyn To end fully. 2513 Acc, Ld. High Treeis. Stott. 

' IV, 482 For..spciTis to mak nand spakis of. 25*6 Skelton 
' AtagnyJ. 1047 Of a spjmdcll I wyll make a sparre. *w *5 
. Chap.'!AN Odyss, i.x. 238 Who tookc the Oliue sparre, mace 
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keene before, And plung’d it in his eye, 2664 Evelys Sylva 
(1679I27 Mr. Blith makes Sparrs, and small building-Timber 
of Oaks of eleven years growth. 1708 J, C. Cornet, Collier 
<2845) 25 SVe must have either Oaken Spars, or Firr hawks. 
*795 PhiL Trans, LXXXV. These platforms.. were 
always made horizontal at the time of levelling, by means 
ofa mahogany spar, orstraight-cdge. ^*848 Lavaro Nineveh 
ix. (2850) 239 Loading a small raft with spars and skins for 
the construction of a larger. 1876 Vovle & Stev’enson Milit, 
Diet, 139/2 Fishing Spars^ In artillery material, consist of 
spars of wood placed parallel to the spars to be strengthened, 
by lashing them to one another. 

Jig, 2648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv. cccxxyi. Their Eyes 
will know no Lid, But make the beams recoil, the spars re- 
treat. 

b. Without article, as a material. 

1794 Rigging 4 " Seamanship 25 'Ibe trestle-trees.. are 
confined in a temporary manner by pieces of spar, 

3 . f a. A bar of wood used to fasten a gate or 
door. Ois. (Cf. Spar vX) 

2596 Spenser F, Q.y. xi. 4 The Prince, .opening streight 
the Sparre, forth to him came. 2622 CoTCR.,^’<trr^, a barre, 
or sparre, for a doore. 1647 Hexham i. The sparre or bolt 
of a doore. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. x. § 4. 257 Bolt, 
Barr, Sparr. 

1 fiS* ^ o*' support. 

3630 Lord Banians 80 He gained great fame, whereunto 
his divining fortunes became such a sparre that be was 
made King of Delee. 

o. A Spoke, bar, or cross-bar. 

In Scotland commonly applied to the bars or rails of a 
wooden fence or gate. 

2687 Mi£gc Gt, Fr, Diet. 11, The Spars of a spinning 
Wheel. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spars are also the 
spokes of a Spinning-wheel. 28*5 Jamieson Suppi.^ Dog- 
rung^ one of the spars whidb connect the stilts of a plough. 
x8^ Stevenson New Arai. Nts, (1884) 306 ‘What’s all 
this ? ' cried the. .host through the spars of the gate. 

4 . Naut, * The general term for all masts, yards, 
booms, gaffs, etc.* (Young, 1846). 

The comb. Cant-spar is found somewhat earlier (x6ii). 
2640 in Entick London (1766) II. 270 Spars : Bonnispars 
Inc]. Cantspars. Small spars. 2794 Rigging Seamanship 
43 Cant Spars, Ratling Spars, Boom Spars, Middling Spars, 
Small Spars. 2840 R. «. Dana Be/. Mast xvii, We next 
sent ashore our spare spars and rigging. 2863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 226 The spars will be slight, sufficient 
merely to ^ve steadiness to the ship at sea. 2878 T. L. 
Cuyler Pointed Papers 173 ^Vhen the first blow of the 
cyclone tears our canvas from the spars. 

Jig. 2848 Thackeray Van, Fair xvii, Three young stock- 
brokers .. sent this little spar out of the wreck . . to good 
Mrs. Sedley. 2848 Dickens Domhey i, Thus clinging fast 
to that slight spar within her arms, the mother drifted out 
u^n the dark and unknown sea. 

0. attrib, and Comb,^ as sjar-baiteny -bridgCy 
•poUy 'rafty ‘Wood ; spar-maker. 

2504 in Gage Hist.J^Antig. Suffolk 240 The rofes to be 
sper batens, and joples. 2578 in Feuillerat Revels Q, Elis. 
(2908) 306 Longe sparre poles of ffurre. 2752 Records 
(New Spald. Cl.) I. 464 Ilk cart load.. of spaxwood 
or logs. 2798 Survey of Province 0/ Moray too Spar- 
wood., about 7 inches diameter, is sold at 7d. the solid 
foot. 2860 Sat. Rev. 28 July 210/2 The master spar- 
maker, master blacksmith, and timber inspector. 2876 
Vovle & Stevenson il/zVrV. Diet. 304/2 Spar Bridge^ a 
light bridge for crossing broken arches, rivers with steep 
banks, &C. xB8o Northwestern Lumberman 24 Jan., More 
than the usual number of spar rafts will be prepared this 
winter, 

6. Special combs., as spar-buoy (see quot, 1883); 
+ spar-dry tz., perfectly dry (land) ; spar-dust (see 
quot.); f spar-foot, a horizontal piece of wood 
supporting the lower end of a rafter ; spar-nated 
a., stark naked; 8 par-piec 9 (seequot.); spar shed 
a ship-building shed in which spars are stored; 
spar-torpedo, a torpedo fastened on the end of a 
spar projecting from the bows of the boat; spar- 
yard, a yard in which ship-spars are prepared. 

x86o Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 94 A *spar-buoy moored in 
II feet. 2883 Chambers's /ml. 8 Dec. 772/1 A spar-buoy 
. .is so designed that a spar or mast stands almost perpen- 
dicularly out of the water. 23.. E. E.^ Allit, P. C. 338 
Thenne cure fader to J>e fj’sch fcrslych biddez, kat he bym 
sputspakly vpon “spare drye, a 28*5 Fobby yoc.E, Anglia, 
*Spar-dusty powder of post; dust produced in wood by the 
depredation of boring insects. 2579 in ^VilHs & Clark 
Cambr. (2886) 1 . 311, xliiij copple of ‘sparr feete eche..iiij 
foote longe. 2849 Btackw. Mag. LXV, 610 The poor fellow 
was *spar.nakem 284* Gwilt Gloss., 
a name given in some places to the collar beam of a roof, 
1883 Daily News The scene at the “spar shed 

where the bodies are laid out for identification. 1878 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 384 Armed with the “spar-torpedo. 
i 863 Whit.man PoemSf Song 0/ the Broad-Axe iii. Spar- 
makers in the “spar-yard. 

Spar (spar), Min. Also 6-7 sparr. [ad. 
MLG. spary sper (also in combs. sparglaSy -kalky 
MHG. sparchalch)y related to OE. spesren gyp- 
sum, spsrsidn Spab-stone.] 

1 . A general term for a number of crystalline 
minerals more or less lustrous in appearance and 
admitting of easy cleavage. 

A large number of varieties are distinguished by special 
epithets, as bitter^ Botogniany brown^ calcareous^ Derby- 
cnirey Iceland, pearl, ponderous, rhomb, tabular : see these 
words and Calc-, Feld-, Fluor-, He-avy srAR. 

2582 in Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. Eng. (1903) IV. ^ In 
our copper urcs were, .a kinde of black stone (whenn the 
copper poweth), and a kinde of white stone named sparr. 
2632 JoROEN Nat. Bathes vli. (1669) 45 Sparr, which the 
Dutch call Sput or Querts, shoots into points like Diamonds. 
2653 M.ANLOVE Customs Lead-mines 265 (E. D. S), Cauke, 


Sparr, Lid-stones, Twitches, Daulings, and Pees, 2672 
Boyle Ess, Gems^^r The clear Spar, which in most of our 
western Lead-Mines in England is found next to the Metal, 
hne Veins. 2756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters III. 236 All per- 
fectly petrified 5 some into bright crystallised spar. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 66 The pendent rocks were 
glazed with spar. 283* Tennyson CEnone 82 in Poems{\Zy^ 
55 Within the green hillside.. Is an ingoing grotto, strown 
with spar, 2^7 Baker Nile Trib. xvii. (1872) 304 Im- 
mense quantities of very beautiful spar lay upon the surfece 
in all directions. 


b. pi. Differeut varieties of this. 

x668 Charleton Onomast. 274 Fluores, , . Spars. 2695 
Woodward NoL. Hist, Earth iv. 179 Gemms or Stones that 
are here shot into Cubes. ., the Brtsu>w.Stones, Crystallized 
Sparrs, the Iris, . .and several others. 1797 Monthly Mag, 
III. 203 Matlock is much noted for its.. curious spars and 
fossils. 2824 Scott Lord 0/ Isles in. xxviii, And o’er his 
head the dazzling spars Gleam like a firmament of stars ! 
2823 Byron Island 11. vii, Or cavern sparkling with its 
native spats. 

2 . a. A fragment or particle of spar. Abo transf. 

2855 [hliss ^bbe] Ess. Intuitive Morals 117 The waters 

of our spiritual life.. stand in need of rocks and falls or at 
least of spars or pebbles, to freshen them by their resistance. 
1873 Dccon Two Queens xvt, L III. 186 Love, romance, 
generosity, were as foreign to the soul of Charles as to a 
spar of ice, 

b. An ornament made of spar. 

2852 Mayhew Lond, Lab. I. 370/2 ‘ Spars,’ as spar orna- 
ments are called by the street-sellers. Ibid. 371/1 Some 
street.sellcrs have tlieir spars in covered barrows. 

3 . attrib, and Comb.y as spar-like adj., -lode, 
ornament, -rider^ -seller, 

2700 ? Mackworth Disc. Mine-Adventure, ind Abstract 
12 We are Sumping and driving in the new Work in good 
firm . . Oar, and the Spar-rider continues to under cut in Oar. 
2778 W. Pryce Min, Comub, 91 7 *his being a hard un- 
metallick petrifaction, thence called a Spar Lode by those 
unacquainted with real Spar. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 
230/1 The spar-like gypsum, marmor meiallicum. 2851 
Mavhew Lond. Lab. I. 370/2 The spar-sellers carried their 
goods. .in strong baskets on their heads. Ibid, 371/1 Some 
of the spar ornaments are plain, white, and smooth. 


Spar (spli), sbX [f. Spar vX] 
fl. A thnist. OSi~‘ 


c 1400 Desir, Troy 10684 Menestaus . . Presit Polidamas & 
put hym of horse, With a spar of a speire. 

2 . A boxing-match; a display of boxing; a 
motion of sparring. 

28244fe«M/>'^//^.XXXVIII.439 He’s coming: I know 
the white steed from afar; He is not a man to be late at a 
spar, xgyr Ox/ord Timet 16 Mar. 4/2 Boxing : an interest- 
ing exhibition spar was given by.. two boys. 

8. A cock-fight. 

28-19 D. J. Browne Amer, Poultry Yd. (2855) 45 Many 
of the handsomest game codes. .are already trimmed, (in 
the comb at least,) in case they should be wanted in a burry 
for a private spar. 

4 . transf, A wordy contest or dispute, 

2835-7 Dickens .?/&. Boz, Tales x, Mr.Timson..kept up 
a running spar with Mr. Watkins Tottle. 2842 Hood Tale 
of Trumpet 661 Such wrangle, and jangle, and miff, and 
tiff, .\nd spar, and jar, 2862 Mrs. Riddell City 4- Suburb 
207 Ruby faced out, and had a spar with him. 

Spar (spai), sb,^ dial. [Of doubtful origin: 
cf. the variant Spear sb,^'\ A pointed and doubled 
rod used in securing thatch. 

2746 B. N, C, Muniments, Estates 43, 4S* .Sept. 7, Paid 
for one day worke of tbacing, xs. 6a. Paid for 500 of 
sparies, is, yl, 2748 Ibid, Feb, 26, Paid for 4500 of spans, 
ixr, 2796 W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ, W. Eng, i. 330 
Spars, thatching rods. 2825 Jennings Obs. Dial. W. Eng. 
71 The pointed sticks, doubled and twisted in the middle, 
and used for fixing the thatch of a roof, are called spars : 
they are commonly made of split willow rods. 2874 'J’. 
Hardy Far Jr. Mad. Crowd xxxvi. The dull thuds of the 
beetle which drove in the spars. 

b. attrib,, as spar-gad, -kook, -house, -rod, 

1844 Barnes Poems Rur. Life (1848) 387, 2863 Mon- 

crieff Dream in /. Wight Gloss. (E.D.S.) 52 He skulks 
through the copses forsparods and ledgers. xW6 T, Hardy 
Woodlanders ti, A bundle of the straight, smooth hazel 
rods called spar-gads. Ibid, iv, [He] crossed over to the 
spar-housc where some joumey-men were already at w’ork. 

tSpar, sb,^ Obs. In 5-6 spare, sparr(e, 6 
sper-, spear-, speyx. [Irregular var. of Spaeth i.] 
A long-handled axe ; a soldier armed with this. 

CZ440 Et:g, Cong, Ireland (RawL MS.) 17 Speris and 
sparris. Ibid, 83 He..broght iwoSpares fasle on his shclde. 
25x5 St, Papers Hen, VIII, II. 5 The armye of every 
region cxcedc not 200 sperys and 6w kerne. 1^4 Ilnd, 285, 

8 score fotmen, called kem, 10 scor spearys, callid gall- 
agloghis ; which zo score sparris amountith to 20 score men. 
*543 Ibid. Ill, 444 Tber footcmcn. .having cvciy’ of them 
hts weapon, callyd a sparre, moebe like axe of toe Towre, 
and they be named galloglasse.^ 2600 Dvmmok Irelatid 
(1843) 7 He is named a spare of bis weapon so called, 80 of 
which spares make a battell of Galloglass. 

attrib. St. Papers Hen, VIl'l, III, 242 His annie 
..be but chorles and plowmen, and. .bis sparr men went 
fi^m hym. | 

i* SpSiTi sb.^ Obsr"^ [f. Spar A check or 
impediment. 

2623 Day Dyaltix,(i6i4) 263 First that this Kingdoroc 
Grace be not hind/wJ by many spars and lets that it hath 
what with the World, the Flesh, and the DivelU 
i'Spar, ObsF^ In 7 sparre. [Of obscure 
origin.] The purre or stint. 

x668 Charleton Owmasi.JoSJuueo,. .the Stint, or Sparre, 
or Perr. 

Spar, sb.^ Anglicized form of Sp.kbus* 

2882 Rawlinson Hist, Ar-c. Egypt I. ii. 84 Among other . 


SPAR. 

delicate fish produced by the Nile may be mentioned.. the 
spar {Spams Niloticus). 

Sps-r (spai), v,l Forms : a, 3 sperren, 4-6 
sperre, 5 sper, 7 sperr, 4-7 sparre, 4 sparr, 
5- spar. [In the a-forms app. ad. MDu. sperren 
(Du. = OHG. sperran (MHG. and G. 

sperren; hence Da. spxn-e, Sw. spdrra), f. the 
stem sparr~ Spar sbj The ^-forms may be a 
normal alteration of this, or may represent the 
base of OE. gesparrian and besparrian Bespab v. 
For further variants in ME. and later use see 
Spare v.^ and Spear r.i] 

1 . irans. To fasten (a door or gate) with a bar 
or bolt ; to shut or close firmly or securely. Also 
occas. with up. Now arch. 

a, cxzoo Ormin 4122 Forr swa..Wass Paradisess 3ate 
sperrd 5*0 all mannkinn onn eorJ>c. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 240 To maynten forth he werre..pe enlres did J?ei 
sperre, & hold ham in Snowdoun. cz4So Cursor M. 10420 
(Laud), She sperrid her doris and wept sore, CX462 Poston 
Lett, II. 87 Theyales of Lynne..weren fast sperred. 1483 
Catlu Aiigl, 354/1 To Sperre, claudere. 2579 Spenser 
Shepk. Cal. May 224 If he chaunce come when lamabroade, 
Sperre the yate fast for feare of fraude. 2596 — F.Q, v. 
X. 37 The other which was entred, lalxDured fast To sperre 
the gate. 

3. <1x300 Cursor M. 2788 Fast h^dors h^n did he sparr 
\Gctt. bar], a 2400 N.T. (Paues) Acts xiL 14 Sche. lefte ho 
jhate sparde, ande toJde hem hat Peter stondes bifore h® 
gate. 2484 Ctr/. Letter.Bks,.Lond. ‘L'eoab, That every 
nyght..thei Sbitte and Sparre their doores at the hour of 
ix* of the Clok. a 25*9 Skelton Ware the Haukc gi The 
church dores were sparred, Fast boltyd and baiTj'd. 2555 
Kden Decades (Arb.) 143 Excepte they take good heede 
that the doores bee well sparde. 26x4 Gorges Lucan r. 5 
So when all iarres doe end their dates, lanus may sparre 
his Iron gates. x 525 B. Jonson Staple 0/ N, ii. iv. (1905) 
47, I haue beard you. .cauke your windores, spar up all 
I your doores. 2674 Ray A^. C“<?. 44 To.Sy<xr the Door, 

! to bolt, bar^ pin, or sbut it. . .This word is also used in Nor- 
, folk, 2825 m Jamieson jBSQDovghty Arabia De- 

seria I, 193 The gate was sparred, and the old man made 
no speed to come down and undo for us. 

b. In fig. contexts. Also absol. 
c 2400 Apot, Loll, 34 He closih, and h^ no man opunlh » 
he opuniht and han no man sperrih- *435 Mxsyn Fire oj 
Love 16 pai treuly sal haue power to spar heuen to hame. 
*555 Latimer Let. in Serm. «5- Rem. (2845) 437 Or else the 
doors [of heaven] will be sbut up [r. r. sparred up before 
ye come], that ye cannot go In, 1622 J. Davies (Hcref.) 
Muse's Sacrifice Wks. (Grosart) II. 56/2 Thus shall each 
pious person pray to thee in fitting time (yer Mercies Gate 
be sparr’d). 

t 2 . In general use; To close, fasten, secure, 
lock, etc. Also with up, 

CX200 Ormin Ded. 262 He sabb..aD boc BUett wibh 
seffne innseg^Iess, & sperrd swa swih® wel ^tt itt Ne 
mihhte nan wihbt oppnenn. Ibid, 12x55 Forr Cristess hohht 
wass sperrd. .WihMunenn & wihhulenn. rz400 Rom. Rose 
3320 He toughi it [my heart] so hjrn for to obey, That he it 
sparrede with a key. <x 1425 tr. Ardente's Treat, Fistula, 
etc. 24 Aftirward it [rr. the fistula] is opned by itself, and 
renneh as it is seid afore, and aftirward it is sperred. 2430-40 
Lydc. Bochas ix. xxxv. (2554) 2x5 b, [He] Closed bys booke, 
and shet it in his chest, But ere be might sperre it w'lth the 
keye [etc.]. 26x5 T, Adams Black Dexnl 29 He lockts the 
doores after him, sparres up the heart with security, that his 
treasure be not stolne. 

•f* 3 . To confine, enclose, or imprison, to shut up, 
in a place. Obs. 

a Z240 Wohuuge in O. E, Horn, I. 285 Mi^ bodl henge 
wi 3 Jri bodt neiled o rode, sperred querfaste wiS-mne fowT 
wabes. C2330 IL Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 9501 5 >*^he 
wyp sege sperre me ber-yn. Ibid. 11824 As \vyhheRomayns 
for to wexre, pat alle men in per daungcr sperre. a 1400 
Hylton Seaia Per/, i. xvx. (W. de W. 1494)1 And therefore 
as a wretche & ontcaste.. art sperred in anous alone. C1440 
Aiplu Tales 3 Sho was sparred in a cloce cell iij yere. 2^3 
Mclbancke Pkiiotimus BbJ, He.. caused him to bee 
sparred faste in the same lower. 2586 Warner Alb. Eng, 

It. xii. (15B9) 50 There sparred^ yp in gates. The valiant 
Thabane. .afollowing fight awaites. a x6oo Floddan Field 
(1^4) L 10 Out startling Nags in Stables sparde, Are waxen 
wild with loo much rest. 

rejl. 2535 CovERDALE Ezek. iiL 24 Go thy waye, and sparre 
thy selff m thyne house. 

+ 4 . To shut (a person or thing) out or in, Obs. 
C2430 Life St. Kath. (2884) 66 Sorwyng Jjat mapkj*nde 
was spard out. .from pe dclytes of p^adyse, c 2460 Tenvne- 
ley Myst, ilL 128 Anoynt tbi ship with pik and tar.,, The 
water out to spar. 2483 Catk. Angl. 354/* To Sperre jn, 
jnclttdere. Ibid., To Sperre ouic, excludcre, 2530 Palsck, 
728/x What meanyth this w'oman,she spenytn me out, she 
callyth me agajme. 2535 Coverdale i Sam. xxl 7 Cut the 
same daye was there a man sparred in before the Lorde. 

1 5 . To fix or fasten together or down. Obs. 

1592 Fletcher Russe Commonw. (HakL Soc.) 78 They 
haue drummes besides of a huge bignesse, which they any 
..on foure horses, that are sparred together with chain^ 
a 2722 Lisle Husb. (2757) 202 It w vezv good 
top hay or com-reeks wiih well wetted bclms, that they may 
be well sparred dowm. 

Spar (spaj), vX Also 5-6 sparre, 7-8 sparr. 
ror obscure origin.] 

tl. intr. To dart or spring; to stnbe or thrust 

broebU his blonbi: 

“2.’’of stSI? with the feet or spurs; 

to fight. 
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SPARE. 


■ 1570 Levins Mam/. 29 To sparre, as cocks do, conjligere. 
x686 R. Blome Gentl, Recreat. ii. 279/1 Your Cocks having 
Sparred sufficienlly. 1696 R. H. Sch, RccreaU 144 Let him 
Sparr with another CoclL 17x0 Palmer Proverbs 255, ‘ I’ll 
teach you to sparr at your lady ! ’ and in a moment [she] 
twisted off his neck. 1776 G. White 5 ^/l^^wrtflxxui, Ayoung 
cock will spar at his adversary before his spurs are grown. 
1828 in Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports (1840) 1208 The 
practice of permitting the stags and younger chickens to 
spar occasionally. 

b. irans. To cause (a cock) to spar; to exer- 
cise in sparring. 

^ i 636 R. Blome Gentl. Recreat. ii. 279/1 The Day follow- 
ing Spar him again, 1696 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 145 The 
second Fortnight, twice a Week will be enough to Chase or 
Spar your Cock. 1832 Marryat W, ^<?rj/^rxlv, They.. fed 
and sparred them [cocks] to get them into wind. 

3 . To engage in or practise boxing; to make 
the motions of attack and defence with the arms 
and fists ; to box. Also const, at. 

*755 Johnson, Spar^ to fight with prelusive strokes. 1825 
C. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 85 Big George can teach the 
use of fives,. . Or spar or keep the game alive [etc.]. 1833 
Nvren Yng. CrickeiePs Tutor 38 The position of the 
wicket keeper in his standing, should be that of a man pre- 
paring to spar. 1847 Alb. Smith Ckr. Tatipole zCC\. (1879) 
355 It appeared that two pugilists who were advertised to 
spar had not yet arrived. 

pig. 1809 Malkin Gil Blasw. xi. ?6 We.. suspended the 
fray to spar a little with the flagon, 
b. tracts. With cognate object 

Oxford Times 16 Mar. 4/2 He. .sparred a bye, in 
which the boxing was only of a light character. 

4 . To dispute ; to bandy words. 

1698 Collier Iminor. Stage iv. § 5. 247 Jacinta spars 
again and says, I would have thee to know, thou graceless 
old Man, that I defya Nunnery. 1742 Richardson 
III. 346 What! spaningandjanglingagain, you Sluts ! 1752 
Chesterf. Lett, ccxcl. III.336 Only women and little minds 
pout and spar for the entertainment of the company. 1834 
Thackeray IVolves ^ Lamb Wks. 2899 XII. 30 They spar 
so e verj' night they meet. 2880 Mrs. Riddell Mysi. Patace 
Gardens xxvi, She liked to hear the two sparring, 
b. irans. To argue or debate (questions). 

«i734 North Lwes (1826) HI. 336 Among his virtuoso 
friends and acquaintances he loved to spar questions and 
foment disputes. 

Spar (fpai), z'.s [f. Spar Cf. MDu. and 
MHG. sparrett^ ON. and MSw. sparra^ older Da, 
sparre^ in sense i.] 

. 1 . trans. To furnish, make, or close with 
spars. Also /%•. 

2637^ in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 97 Ex- 
traordinary repaires . . for slating and sparring y^ chappell. 
*803 IL W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 52 For these pur- 
poses, one or more stalls maybe sparred to the top. a 1832 
Moir Snoiu xii. Poet. Wks. 2852^ II. 388 The milbwheel 
sparr’d with icicles, Reflects her silver ray. 1894 Steven- 
son Lett. (2899) II. 333, I have a room now, a part of the 
twelve-foot verandah sparred in, at the most inaccessible 
end of the house. 

2 . Naut. a. In pa. pple. : Provided with spars. 
1840 R., H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiv, She.. [was] heavily 
sparred, with sails cut to a /. 1894 Times 12 May 9/3 The 
vessel.. was snugly sparred and canvased for the passage, 

b. To fix spars across (the rigging) preparatoiy 
to rattling down. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seaman * s Catech. 35 Commence sparring 
the rigging. 

c. U.S. * To aid (a vessel) over a shallow bar 
by the use of spars and tackles ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1883 American VI, 40 At low water, the vessel has often 
to be sparred over sand-bars. 

Sparable (spscrabl). Also 7 sparabile, sper- 
rable, 9 sparrable, -bil. [Reduced form of 
Sparrow-bill.] 

L A small headless wedge-shaped iron nail 
(stouter than a sprig), used in the soles and heels 
of boots and shoes. 

<1. a 2627 H. Shirley Mari. Soldier iii. i. in Bullen Old 
Pl., He would put Sparabiles into the soules then? 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sparables or Sparrow-Bills, a sort 
of small Iron nails, which some Counlry-People wear in 
their Shooes. C1780 in C. Coleridge Life C. M. Vonge 3 
[A letter. .complaining that he had been sent to Oxford 
wilhl sparables in his shoes. 2827 Faraday Cliem. Mnnip. 
xxiv. [1842) 605 Burn a cast-iron sparable in the same 
manner. 2839 Carleton Fardorougha vii, Why did you 
get.. three rows of sparables in the soles o* them? *877 
Blackmore Cripps (18S7) 356 His heels had their.sparables 

as good as new. _ - _ , 

A 1648 Herrick Upo^iCob,EPig.t66llis^givA^ 
nailes-par’d afford him sperrables. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Sparrables, short nails without heads, used by shoe-makers. 
1832 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 1 . 2i6The portions chopped 
off would be sparrables. 2893 Moira O’Neill Dim/ses 42 
You could have counted the sparrabils in the soles. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as sparable-attter, •paved 
adj. ; sparable-tin (see quot.). 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. 79 The mowdienwn’s 
sfaoon being sparrable paved. 18^ Smyth Cat. Min. GoU. 
17 Cassitente, in ditetragonally terminated crystals, locally 
termed ‘Sparable Tin 2884 TivtesZ}sn. 2/6 A ‘sparable- 
cutler’ is a personage well known among the nailers ot 
Cradley and Halesowen. 

d* Sparadrap- Med. Obs. Also 6 -drappe, 
-drape, 7 -drop, sparrowdrope. [a.F. sparadrap 
(f spadadrap),=lt. sparadrappo, Sp. esparadrapo, 
Pg, sparadrap>o, espatadrh, med.L, sparadrapnwt 
ispandaraptim), of unknown origin. The second 
element may be F, drap cloth : cf. SPASiiADBAP.] 


A piece of linen or other cloth dipped in, or spread 
■with, some ointment or medicament for use as a 
bandage or plaster. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chimrg. 268 b/2 Dyppe cloutes 
therein, in the fourme of a sparadrap. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 222/2 Applye as then theron a Spara- 
drape, which must in this sorte be made. 1622 Woodall 
^ urg. Mate Wks. (2653) 253 Dipping a course canvas therein 
in forme of a sparrowdrope. 1635 A. Read Tumors 4- Vlcers 
272 Above the unguents you are to apply Sparadrops made 
onely of wax. 2683 Salmon Doron Med. iii. 693 Take a suf- 
ficient quanti^, mix, melt, and make a Spara^ap according 
to art. 2728 Chambers Cycl, jlv., There are as many dif- 
ferent Kinds of Sparadrap, as there are of Plaisters for the 
Cloth to be dIppM in. I175S in Johnson (citing Wiseman), 
and in later Diets.] 

t SpaTage. Obs. [a. OF. sparage ( = It. spar- 
agio), ad. L. asparagus : cf. Sperage.] Asparagus. 
Also attrib. 

1585 Asparagus, . .\n English Sparage. Ibid., 

Corritda, an hearbe called wylde sparage. 1392 Nashe P. 
Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. T4 Yet am I not against it, that 
these men.. should come to be sparage gentlemen & chuff- 
headed Burjghomasters. 1607 ToysE.iX.Four-/. Beasts 
399 Sea Onions, Scammony, wilde Spara^. 26x2 Peacham 
Gentl. Exerc. hi. ix. (1634) 151 Sparage, Fennell, and white 
Ellebore. 

Sparagrass, obs. variant of Sparrowgrass. 
t Spa*ragTlS. Obs. Also 7 sparragus, 7-8 
*sparagu3, 8 speragas. [a. med.L. sparagus, 
aphetic form of Asparagus.] Asparagus. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 196 b/i Sparagus is hoote 
and drye. 1607 Dekker Jests to snake yon merry Wks. 
(Grosan) II. 304 The s/aragns, that growes out of 

euery mans dunge, and contemned of euery man. X6XX-40 
[see Asparagus i 6J. 1669 Cokainb Poems 247 What deli- 
cate Sparagus you have growing there. ^27x2 Petiver 
Gazophyl. vi. Ivii, Prickly lem-feathered Cape Sparagus. 
2722 Tempest Cryes of London 27 Ripe Speragas. 1785 
CowpER Lett., In May we shall have ’sparagus. 

attrib. 2640 R. Brome (title). The Sparagus Garden. 2668 
Pepys Diary 22 Apr., Over to the ’sparagu-s garden. 

Sparanaro, variant of Speronara. 

II Sparaxis (sparje*ksis). Bot. fmod.L. (1805), 
a- Gr. anapa^ts tearing, laceration.] A genus of 

S. African iridaceous plants (related to the genus 
/xia and characterized by a lacerated spathe), 
species of which are cultivated for their showy 
flowers ; a plant or bulb of this genus. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. PI. 4a 2842 Duncan Hist. Guernsey 
557 The innumerable species of ixia, sparaxis, and other 
cognate genera of Cape bulbs. Ibid. 559 The ixia, too, and 
the sparaxis, have lately been observed to hybridise. 2852 
Johnson Cottage Card. Diet. 517/1 The true Ixias are 
Known from Sparaxis by not having, like it, a jagged sheath. 

Sparble, variant of Spabple v. Obs, 

Spaa?cll, rare, [Related to Parch v.'] 
trans, and intr. To scorch, 

2532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 2 § 6 Every Coriar shall ^vell 
and sumciently corte & blacke the said Letber tanned.. & 
not craftely to bourne ne sparchc the said Letber. 1804 
Hall Caine Manxman in. ix. 156 While the oatcake 
crackled and sparched and went black. 

Sparch, variant of Sparge v, 

2894 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii. 287 The net boiler 
sparched drops of hot water at intervals. , 

Sparch (to parget) : see Sparget v. 

Sparcle, obs. or dial. f. Sparkle sb. and 
Spar-deck. Also 6, 8 sparr-, 7-8 spare-deck, 
[f. Spar sb. i Hence G. and F. spardeck.'] A light 
upper deck in a vessel. 

a. 2370 Gooce Pop. Kingd, ill. 40 b, Hir fraught was only 
Friers and Monkes,and on the spardeckes hie Were all the 
chiefcsl members of the wicked papade. 2599 Dallasi in 
Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.)9 Than the booteson of our 
ship stod upon our spar decke,., commanding them to come 
under our Lee side, a 26x8 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 
Needing no other addition of building, then a slight spar 
Decke, fore and afte as the Seamen call iL 2688 Holkie 
Armoury m. xiv. (Roxb.) 35/1 The spar deck, which is the 
>’pennost, betwixt the two masts and is made very slight. 2726 
B. Church Hist. Philip's /Far (1867) II. 42 He must take 
some of the open Sloops, and make Spar-Decks to them. 
1769 Faixoner Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Decks, Frigates, 
sloops, &C. with one gun-deck and a half, with a spar deck 
below to lodge the crew. 1847 H. Melville Omoo xxix, 
On the spar-deck, also, are catronadcs of enormous calibre. 
1887 J. Ball Nat. S. Amer. 31 A spar-deck carried flush 
from stem to stern. 

attrib. 1893 Naut. blag. ^lay 396 The spar-deck ship is 
of character intermediate between the awning-deck ship and 
the three-deck ship. 

p. ax642SiRW. Monson iVava/7>w/Jii. (1704) 253/2 To 
have all the spare Decks and other Things of weight taken 
down. 2706 BHiLLiPS (ed. Kersey), Sparc^Deck or Sparr. 
deck, the uppermost Deck in some ^cat Ships, which lies 
between the Main and Missen Masts. 

Hence Spar-decked a., fitted with a spar-deck; 
Spar-decker, a spar-decked vessel. 

2877 Sir C. W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 9 The 
‘Challenger *, a spar-decked corvette. 1885 Lady Bbassey 
The Trades 19 The * Norham Castle ’ is a spar-decked ship. 
1893 Naut, Mag. May 397 No allowance should be made 
for deck erections in a spar-dccker. 

Spare (spe«i), sb^ Also. 5 spar. [f. Spare z/.l 
ancT a. Cf. Norw. and obs, G. spar the act of 
sparing or saving.] 

f 1 . The fact of leaving unhurt or unharmed ; 
sparing ; leniency, mercy. In the phrases zuithout 
spare and to make {110^ etc.) spare. - Obs 


(rt) a 2300 Cursor M. 2909 Bot J>an com dome (=dooml 
witouten spare, To haa hat lang was spared .we. cia8o 
Anfecrist 136 in Todd Three Treat. IVyclif (sZii), If bai 
wil noght turn til his lare, He sal ham sla wiiuten spare 
a 2425 Cursor M. 297^ (Trin.), lacob dred esau sare, For he 
was fel wihouten spare. 2609 Holland Amm. Marcell, 130 
To wipe away all shamefull dishonour, as whetting theit 
anger against such.. perfidious enemies, without spare. 

i!b) 2592 in Bacon Genesis New Eng. Ch, (1874) 127 They 
have made no spare or conscience to accuse, .and punish 
i^. 2^9 Hoi.land /Jww. Marcell. 80 Our souldiors.. rifled 
rich villages full of come and cattell, making spare of none. 
2620 tr. Boccaccio's Decam. 4 Little lesse spare was made in 
the villages round about. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard T. 422 Cut 
them off. .and make no spare of any of them. 

2 . The exercise of economy, frugality, or modera- 
tion. Chiefly in the phrase to make {no, etc.) spare. 

*577 Grange Golden Apkrod., etc. P j, To spende and 
make no spare, he must^ himselfe incline. 2590 Spf.nser 
F. Q. iir. i. 51 Whiles fruitfuil Ceres, and Lyaus fat, Pourd 
out their plenty, without spight or spare. 2643 Trapp 
Comm. Gen, xlvii. 14 Bidden to eate. .what he pleased, and 
make no spare. 2850 F. S. Mebryweather Glimmerings 
in Darkgps The canons of the Church.. injomed them 10 
be bountiful in their charity and to use no spare In their 
hospitality. 2892 Spectator 19 Sept. 377/2 We may be able to 
make shift with 19 million quarters of foreign and Colonial 
Wheat. It is certainly desirable to make spare, as we may 
do if we have an abundant potato-crop. 

b. Const. ^ (Common 1600-40.) 

1377 Knewstub Confut. Rj, He hath plentifully powred 
out, and made no spare of it, thorow out the whole yeare. 
1379 Twyne Phis. agsf. Foriutie ir. xliii. 218 b, There must 
be no spare of the rod. 2626 Bacon Neiu Ail. (1650) i By 
which time our Victuals failed us, though we had made 
good spare of them. 1648 J. Goodwin Right 4- Might ivell 
Viet B They made no spare of their owne deare lives. 2655 
tr. SoreVs Com. Hist, Frandon ii. 32 At our meal there 
was no spare of liquor. 2832 tr. Tour German Prince IV. 
i 77 There are a thousand men and two hundred horses in 
: action, and no spare of gunpowder. 

t c. At spare, with poor or little food or enter- 
tainment ; poorly, frugally. Obs.'~^ 

2585 Earl Leycester Corr. (Camden) 462 Most of the 
noblemen and gentlemen lodged that night at spare in 
Harwiche. 

3 . In various elliptical uses of the adj. : A spare 
or reserve sum of money; a spare room; a spare 
part, tool, lire, etc., carried esp. by motorists to 
replace a breakage or supply a sudden emergency. 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Pri^. St. iv. xvi. 321 Reserving a 
^are for all events and accidental! occasions. 2868 Dickeks 
in Lett. (2880) 1 1. 355 To provide and laydown new Brussels 
carpets in the front spare and the two top spares. 2906 
Daily Chron. 24 Apr, 3/3 He recommends . . a complete 
spare magneto. I wonder if he has ever really carried such 
a ‘ spare 1908 Motor Boat 5 Mar. 133/1 The best method 
of dealing with spares is to have a chest made to carry all 
the spares you require. 

4 . U.S, In ten-pins : The knocking down of all 
the pins with two bowls (thus leaving one 'to 
spare’), or with the first bowl ( = double spare ) ; the 
score for doing this. 

1879 Daily Nctvs 2 Sept. 3/1 Younger people, .sought out 
the American ten-pin alleys,, .and, in striving for ' spares * 
and ‘double-spares’, esteemed themselves far in advance of 
their wise elders, 2884 Harper's Mag, Jan, 299/2 Strikes 
and spares were less common. 

t Spare, sbf Obs. Forms ; 4 spaier, 5 spayere, 
Speyer, Bpeyr(e, 5-6 spayre, 6 sparre, 5-6 (8-9) 
spare. [Of obscure origin.] An opening or slit 
in a gown, robe, etc., in later use in a' woman's 
gown (see quot, 1597), 

Jamieson (2808) has also ‘ the silt or opening, formerly 
used in the fore-part of breeches ^ ^ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5825 He put it [his hand] eft in his 
spaier, And vte he drogh it, hale and fere. 2400 Morte 
Arth. 2060 A-bowne the spayre a .spanne, emange the 
schortte rybbys. CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Mcinhode \u ix. (i860) 
78 And than Resoun putte hire bond in to hire bosom ui 
a spayere. c 2440 facob's IVell 1 15 His cloihyng was lynen, 

& full of spayerj's, & in euery spayere hyng a crewetl. 
a 2529 Skelton P. Sparenve 345 j\Iy byrde..That was 
wont to. .go, in at my spayre, And crepe In at my gore 
Of my gowne before. 1330 Palscr. 273/2 Sparre of a 
gowM,fente de la robe, . 1397 Skene De Verb, Sign. s.y. 
BastaTdus, That part of wcemens claiths, sik as of their 
gown, or petlicot, qubilk vnder the belt, and before, is open, 
commonlie is called, the spare, ?a 1700 few's Daughterln 
Motherwell Minstrelsy (2827) 52 She took out a little pen- 
knife, Hung low down by her spare. [Also in other bailads.J 
Spare* sb.^ Anglicized form of Spakus. 

1B03 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. ii. 407 Rose-red Spare, with 
silvery abdomen. Ibid. 419 Silvery Sparc [etc.]. 

Spare, sb.^ Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

2849 Green well Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. ff Durh. 

49 Spare.-— R piece of wood, 6 or 8 inches long, 6 inches 
broad, cut from 1 inch Scotch deal, with one of the fiat sides 
tapered off to the end;. .the baff-end Is put in first, ..and 
the spare driven between the baff-end and the crib, in the 
manner of a wedge. 

+ Spare, obs. variant of Spar sbf 
Examples of the pi. spares, spards in die is-iflth anL 
probably belong to Spar. ^ 

1688 Holme I lf. loo/i Raile,. .is a piece of Tim- 
ber, 6, 7, 8, 9, 20 foot or more long,..nnd an inch or mi^ 
thick-. -Spare, is^two inches thick, and four inches broad ; 
in some places it is termed a single Quarter. 

SpS'^e (spe>J), a. and adv. Also 5 spar. [Con- 
nected with Spare vA Cf. ON. sparr (to be) 
spared; OE. spxr, OHG. spar, MDn. spaer,1A^\'-’- 
and Norw. spar sparing ; also Du. spoor-, G. and 
Sw. spar-. Da. spare-, IccL spare- in combs.] 
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1. 1 . Kot in actual or regular use at the tim$ 
spoken of, but carried, held, or kept in reserve 
for future use or to supply an emergency; esp. NatU, 
(see quot. 1769); additional, extra. 

a. In attributive use. 

The various types of context are illustrated by the different 
groups of quotations. 

(a) 13.. £. E, AUit, P. C. 104 Cables fasten, .. we^en 

herankres, Sprude spak to b® sprete be spare bawe-lyne, 
c 1450 £k. Curtasye 792 in Babees Bk,^ The keruer anon. . 
Into be couertoure wyn he powres owt, Or in-to a spare pece, 
\vith*outen doute. tOffj Naval Acc^ Hctu VII (1896) ixo 
Spare exlrees for faucons,. .v. 1573 Richmond Wills (Sur« 
tees) 242, V. ireon teames, . . ij spare crooks. 1590 Shaks. Com» 
Err. I. i. 80 A small spare Mast, Such as sea-faring men 
prouide for stormes, 1602 Marston hlel. ii.Wks. 1856 

I, 23 If you have any spare paire of silver spurs. X69X T. 

Acc. New Invent, 43 A spare Set thereof [i.e. rudder- 
irons] sent to Sea with every Lead-sheathed Ship. 1709 
Bond. Gas. No. 4521/2 One of the Flukes of the Spare- 
Anchor (was].. shot off. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (ijZo), 
Spare^ an epithet applied to any part of a ship’s.. furniture, 
that lies in reserve, to supply the place of such as may be 
lost, or rendered inrapable of service. Hence we say, spare 
top-masts, spare sails, spare rigging, &c.^ x8xr ReguL ^ 
Ordeis Army 276 All Spare Ammunition is given in to the 
nearest Ordnance DepOt. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xvi. 
173 We carried spare tins, in case the others should burn 
out. 1893 Kipling Many Invent. 2 We’ve just sent our 
regular engine to London, and this spare one's not.. so 
accurate. 

(i) a 1548 Hall Chron.y Hen. VIIT^ 29 The master of hys 
horse folowed him with a spare horse. 16x3 PurchasPiV- 
grimage (1614) 420 They bring with them three moneths 
victual],.. and a spare Horse for food, besides a better for 
serulce. 1708 J. C. Compl. (1845) 33 The Charge of 

maintaining a spare Shift of Horses. 1781 Giboon Decl, * F. 
xviii. II. 90 The custom of their warriors, to lead in their 
hand one or two spare horses, enabled them to advance and 
to retreat with a rapid diligence, 2822-56 De Quincey 
Confess. {1862) 76 Here’s a spare dromedary. 1850 R. G. 
C.M}\VL\v.^HnHtersLifeS.Ajr. 1 . 105 A horseman.. accom- 
panied by an after-rider leading a spare horse. 

(c) rti687 Petty Pol. Ariih, (1690) 107 There are spare 
Hands among the King’s Subjects, to earn two Millions 
more than they do. 1897 Daily Neivs 27 May 8/5 Driver 
R. Wilcockson, a spare driver, .. gave evidence in regard 
to the irregular hours of the * spare ’ men. 

id) X702 Guide for Constables 12 He shall keep one or 
more spare beds for lodging of strangers.^ 18x2 Scott Let. 
in Lockhart (2837) f 361 My present intention is to have 
only two spare bed-rooms, Surg. Dau. i, A spare 

apartment, in which Doctor Gray occasionally accommo- 
dated . .patients. 1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
§ 806. 37X A spare bed which may be put up anywhere in a 
few minutes. 

b. In predicative use. Now rare, 

2497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (18961 87, ij pair wheles & a 
pair of hynder wheles spare. 2600 Dvmmok Ireland (1843) 
7 His horse of. service is alwaies led spare. 2621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 460 They only riding in one Coach, two 
other went spare. <2 2642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
111. (1704) 324/z Anchors lying spare at the River side. 
2899 iVeslm, uas. 7 Dec. 5/2 Their ponies were running 
about spare all over the place. 

t c. Of land, ground, etc. : Uncultivated, un- 
occupied, vacant, Obs, (exc. in sense la or 2). 

c 2470 Got. Gaw. 222 Sped hym on spedely on the s^re 
mure. 2577 B. Googe HereshaclC s HusO, 1. <1586) 24 The 
ground that is yeerely sowen, and that hath lyne spare, is 
to be plowed thryse. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
221 The number of Gardens Cemeteries (etc.],., take up 
much more .spare place than London doth. 2669 Worliogb 
Syst. Agric. 93 You may raise these Pollards in Hedge- 
rows, and spare places. 

t d. Of a leaf: Blank, Obs.~'^ 

2705 Hearne Collect. 13 July(O.H,S.) I. s A spare leafe, 
before a 4*0 Book of tracts. 

2 . That can be spared, dispensed with, or given 
away, as being in excess of actual requirements ; 
superfluous, f Rarely as predicate. 

a 2553 Udall Royster D. (Arb.) 28 She shall haue the 
first day a whole pecke of argent. .. A pecke? Nomine 
PatriSt haue ye so much spare? 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. 
Captain i. iii. When I.. have enough spare gold To boil 
away, you shall be welcome to me. 2783 ybvRRE Rep. Aff. 
India'NV.%, 1842 II. 49 The supply destined for the London 
market is proportioned to the spare tonnage. xSifiTucKEV 
Narr. Exped. R. Zaire iv. (1818) 141 I’he very little spare 
provisions the natives seem to have at this season. 2849 Sir 
F. B. Head Stokers « 5 ' Pokers v. (1851) 53 A few of the,, 
men who had spare cash purchased the greater portion of 
these articles. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xiii. 249 All the 
spare morsels, the cast-off delicacies of the mess. 

b. Of time: Not employed or taken up by one’s 
ordinary or usual duties or occupations; leisure. 

a x6io Healey Epictetus (1636) 69 If thou hast any spare 
time, go. c 2643 Ld. Herrert Autobiog. (1824) 240 All the 
spare hours which I could get from my visits and negotia- 
tions. 2711 Addison Spect. G*), The female world.. have 
more spare time upon their hands, and lead a more sedentary 
life. 2885 G. Allen Babylon xvi, Minna was working hard 
in all her spare hours. 2885 ‘ Mrs. Alexandep’ ^^A’a^iv, 
The earliest spare moment he could find was devoted to 
Lady Gelhin. 

iransf. 2633 G. Herbert Temple^ Sunday iv, ^e other 
dayes fill up the spare And hollow room with vanities, 

II. f o. Of speech : Sparing ; marked by re- 
ticence or reserve. Obs, rare. 

23.. Gaw. ff Cr. Knt. 901 penne was spyed & spured 
AT)on spare Nvj’se, Bi preue poyntez of b^t prjmce [etc.], c 2460 
Towneley Myst, xx. 294 This spekjmg must be spar, and 
neuen it neuer. . ; let no man wyT where that we war. ^ 

4 . Of persons, their limbs, etc. : Having little 
flesh ; not fat or plump ; lean, thin. 

VoL. X. 


a 1548 Hall Chron,^ Hen. VII^ 60 b, He was a man of 
body but leane and spare. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iir. ii. 
287 O, giue me the spare men, and spare me the great ones. 
26x4 Rowlands Footes (Hunterian Cl.) 34 Thou worthy 
leane spare Gentleman. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 511 His 
Visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare. 2709 Tatler 
No. 93 P 4 As I am spare, I am also very tall. 27x6 Swift 
Progr. Poetry\IV.'&. 2755 HI. n. 162 Hard exercise and 
harder fare Soon make my dame grow lank and spare. 2808 
Scott Marm. 11. iv. Her cheek was pale, her form was 
spare. 2844 W. Irving Goldsmith xiv. (1850) 172 He was 
upwards of six feet high, and vc»y spare. 2885 Spectators^ 
July 971/1 A man of spare figure, with a shrewd, humorous 
face. 

transf. 2848 Dickens DomheyVm, Mrs. Miff assents with 
a spare nod of her mortified bonnet. 2865 — Mut, Fr. i. 
XV, The staircase, balustrades, and rails, had a spare look. 

b. Const, in or ^ (flesh). 

163a Sherwood, Spare (of flesh), desnul de chair, 184* 
Tennyson Talk. Oak 92, I hold them [fairies] exquisitely 
knit, But far too spare of flesh. 2872 Napheys Prev. fr Cure 
Dis. I. i. 45 Spare in flesh. 

c. Lacking body or substance; flimsy, thin. 

260* Warner Alb. Eng. xiii. Ixxlx. (1612) 325 But all 

effects, and names to God his Essence come more short Than 
Sun.smne to the Suns-selfe, than toaction spare report. 2858 
Lowell Vis, Sir Lauttfal il iii. Sir Launfal’s raiment thin 
and spare Was idle matl ’gainst barbed air. 

d. poet. Growing thinly or sparsely. 

2815 Shelley Alasior 527 Grey rocks did peep from the 
spare moss. 

f 5 . Of persons : Sparing, temperate, or moder- 
ate of <yi in something, esp. diet or speech. Obs. 

(<i) 1563 FoxeA. ff M. 2050/1 He [Hooper] was. .spare 
of dyet, sparer of wordes, and sparest of tyme. 2615 Brath- 
WAIT Strappado (1878) 183 Another may we see, though 
spare of speech, And temperate in discourse, yet he may 
teach By nls effectual words the rasher sort. 2658-9 in 
Burton's DiafyiiSsS) III. 341 , 1 am very spare of speaking. 
2697 Dryden (i7*x) I. 6t He was. .spare of 

Dyet, and hardly drank any wine. 

(b) 2582 Pcttie tr. Guazso's Civ. Conv. ir. {1586) 71 b, We 
must be spare in speaking of things which are not easily be- 
leeued. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. (Arb.) 298 A man 
to be in gluing free, in asking spare. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
n. li. 132 Are they spare in diet, Free from grosse passion. 

f b. Not lavish, liberal, or profnse, esp. in ex- 
penditure or living ; frugoli niggardly, parsimon- 
ious ; abstemious. Obs. 

257^ Hanmer Anc. Eccles. Hist. vii. xxxi. (261^ 143 
Pierius vrss proved aspare man ofHfe, and singular in Philo- 
sophy. 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus, I ij b. But as some be 
ouer largeous, so other some are spare enough. 2633 P. 
Fletcher Poet. Misc. 58 Oh happy pair, where nothing 
wants to either,. .Fortune and nature being spare to neither I 
0. dial. Displaying little exertion or energy; 
slow, dilatory. 

274^ in south«western dial, glossaries, etc. 

6. Characterizedbymeanness, bareness, economy, 
or frugality, esp. in regard to food. 

2560 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 133 The unclean or 
ncgliccnt order and spare-keeping of the house of prayer, 
x6m Shaks. A. Y.L, iti. 11. 20 As it is a spare life.., it fits 
my humor well : but as there is no more plentie in it, ic 
goes much against my stomacke. 2634 Milton Comus 767 
She.. Cleans her provision onely to the good, That live 
according to her sober law.<, And holy dictate of spare 
Temperance. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxiv, To order 
the whole establishment on the sparest footing possible. 

b. Of diet, fare, meals, etc, : Consisting of a 
comparatively small amount of food, esp. of a plain 
kind ; not abundant or plentiful. 

1570 Jewel View 'of Seditious Bull (2582) 29 So that the 
quantitie be smal, and fit for sober and spare diet. 2607 
Rowlands Earl of Warwick (Hunterian Cl.) 66 His diet 
of the meanest, hard and spare, c 2665 Mrs, Hutchings 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 24 He was not talkative, 
yet free of discourse; of a very spare diet, a 27*2 Prior 
Wand. Filgr, 13 Spare diet, and spring-water clear, Physi- 
cians hold are good, 2784 Cowper Task iv, 173 When her 
patriots,, Enjoy’d— Sparc feast !— a radish and an egg I 
2842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. ii. Neil Cook, The Priory 
fare was scant and spare, 284a Combe Digestion 203 He 
was unable for study till five or six hours alter even a very 
spare dinner. 

transf. 2893 Stevenson Catriona xxv. (1902) 306, I drink | 
nothing else but spare, cold water. j 

C. poet. Scanty, meagre, rare. 

28x3 Shelley Q, Mob v, 202 Some servile souls, Whom 
cowardice itself might safely chain, Or the spare mite of 
avarice could bribe. 2842 Tennyson St. S. Styl. 77 Eating 
not, Except the spare chance-gift of those that came To 
touch my body. 2888 Cent. Mag. May 26 Even now the 
reaper-beams appear, And gather in the clouds’ spare after- 
math. 

- 7 . As adv. Sparely; with spare diet, rare, 

28x3 Scott Triersn. iii. iv, Yet still his watch the warrior 
keeps. Feeds hard and spare, and seldom sleeps. 

III. 8. Comb., chiefly parasjmthetic, as sparer 
bodied, -Imilt, -fed adjs. ; f spare-handed adj., 
having a sparing hand. 

2626 J. Yates Ibis ad Carsarem i. 2 God is ample in Pre- 
destination unto life, but in the death of sinners spare- 
handed. 2742 Jarvis Don Quix. i. He was of a robust 
constitution, spare-bodted, of a meagre vis^e. 28x3 Scott 
Rokeby ii. xxii. His stately form, sparc-buift and tall.^ 2837 
L^khart Scott IV. V. 157 For ‘early to rise’, unless In the 
case of .spare-fed anchorites, takes for granted ‘ early to bed . 
2895 Scully Kafr Stories 233 Whitson was a sallow-faced, 
spare-built man of short stature. 

Spaxe (spe*j), Forms : i sparian, spear-, 
speerian, 3 spaiion, spearien, 3-4 sparie (4 
■yo)f 3“5 spary; 4-5 sparen, 4- spore, 5-8 Sc. 


spair (6 spaare, spaer, 7 spayer, 9 dial, spaar). 
[Common Teutonic ; C)E, sparian (also a-, pp- 
sparian), = OF ris. sparta (WFris. sparje, \spearje, 
NFris. spart, spdri), OS. and OHG. spardn (MLG. 
and LG., MDu, and Du., MHG, and G. sparen), 
ON. spara (IceL, Norw., Sw. spara, Da. spare'), 
f. a stem spar- (see Spare a.) of uncertain rela- 
tionship. The Teutonic word is the base of OF, 
espargner (mod.F. ipargner), It. sparagnare and 
sparmiare^ 

I. 1 . trans. To leave (a person) unhurt, un- 
harmed, or uninjured ; to refrain from inflicting 
injury or punishment upon ; to allow to escape, 
go free, or live. Usually with personal subject. 

c825 Vesp. Psaller\x:Z\. 13 God. .speara^dearfan & we^- 
Ian. 897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. C. xlvi. 352 Hie ne 
sparodon 3 a synnfullan, ac sloxon. exxoo in Cockayne 
Shrine 17 Ne spare 3 ^ nu se feder h^n sune ne nan mann 
ooren ; Ac aslc man win 3 on^ean o 3 ren. a 2x22 O. E, Chron, 
(Laud MS.) an. 1086, Hesastte. .h^gnas on eweartern, & set 
nextan he ne sparode his agenne broSor. CXX75 Lamb. 
Horn, 121 pa he na sparede na ihesu crist his a^ene sune. 
c 1205 Lav. 27487 N uste nan kempe whasm he sculde slaen on, 
and wham he sculde sparien. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8830 
Sparie he wolde Mildemen & harde chastj' jjeproute, 2375 
Barbour Bruce ix.297 He. .gerthis men bum all Bouchane 
. . and sparit nane. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 pare 
es nane spared pat es taken with a trespas. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse 11. iv. (1883) 53 To spare them & gyue hem her 
2589 ? Lylv Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 19, 1 am like death, lie 
spare none. 2596 Shaks. 7 'ain. Shr. iv. ill. 253 Take thou 
the bill, giue me thy meat.yard, and spare not me. a 2628 
Preston New Covt. (1634) 364 If men could have entered 
into Covenant and kept the Law, Christ had beene spared. 
1697DRYDEN Virg. Georg, iv. 758 Whom ev’n the savage 
Beasts had spar’d, they kill’d. 2780 Cowper Fable 34 An 
earthquake may be bid to spare The man that’s strangled by 
a hair. 2825 Scott Talism. iii, Saladin had issued parti- 
cular orders that he should be spared and protected. 2892 
Farrar Darkn. ^ Daxvn xiii, They.. demanded that there 
should be a trial, and that the innocent should be spared. 

ref. R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1609 Vor woch dede a man 
ssolde..Lese is on eye, & he him sulf ne sparde him sulue 
nojt, Ac let pulte out is owe eye. a 2300 Cursor M. 26718 
pb man will we spare, For noght he spard bim.selfare. 

b. With impersonal object (but implying or sug- 
gesting a person or persons). (Cf. 4.) 

^825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxvii. 50 [He] ne spearede from 
deaSe sawlum heara- 2362 Lakgu P. Pi. A. vn. xi Spyn- 
neth it seedily, sparep noght sour fyngres. 2605 Shaks. 
Lear 11. ii. 72 Spare my gray-oeaxd, you wagtaile? 1^25 
Pope Odyss. xv. 303 Receive the suppliant ! spare my ties- 
tin’d blood. 2757 Gray Bard 107 Visions of glory, spare 
my aching sight. 28x7 Shelley Rej’. Islam x. xxiv. z 
Famine bad spared the palace of the king. 

c. To allow to be free or exempt from (or 
t of) some task, etc. Also reft, without const. 

2375 Barbour Bruce v. 362 He him sparit na kyn thing, 
Hot prufitswahb fors..That throu his vorschip[etc.}. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvni. cix, (Bodl. MS.), The 
more scheo {i.e. a cow] is forbore and spared fro [1495 oH 
trauaile, pe more slowe [s]he is. 2596 Bacon Max. fy Use 
Com. Law 11. (1635) 7 By which the Earles were spared of 
their toyles and labours, and that was laid upon the Sherlffes. 
2794 Mrs. Radcliffb Myst. xxxv, [The] house- 

keeper, now spared from further attendance by the entrance 
of the count. 


d. To refrain from denouncing or exposing in 
strong terms ; to deal gently or leniently with. 

2535 CovERDALE fob xxxii. 22. I wil Open my lyppeJ!, 
and make answere, 1 will regarde no maner of personne, 
no man wil 1 spare. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 243 Sici[nus]. 
Lay the fault on vs. Bmtlus]. I, spare vs not. 2649 Mil- 
ton Eikon. B 2, As he hath not spar’d _hb Adversaries, 
so to him will be us’d no more Courtship^then he uses. 
272B T. Sheridan ir. Persiiis (2739) Ded. p. iv, I never did 
once cither distinguish or spare you. 2772 funius Lett, hv, 
(27881 29s What public question have 1 declined ? What 
villain have I spared? iBix Scott Kenilw. xH, As Varney 
..had been studious to spare the character of his patron. 
2852 Thackeray Esmond i. iv, My lady used not to spare 
Colonel Esmond in talking of him.^ 2892 Farrar Darkn* ff 
Dawn Ixii. 295 He shrank from eljciting a keenness of wit 
which had not spared the bloodstained Sydia. 

e. To refrain from afflicting or distressing, 

*794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho xxxviii, Emllv'.. 

was followed by the I.ady Blanche, . . whomshe entreated to 
spare heron the subject of her distress. 2829 Shelley^^2x« 
V. ii. 208 Oh, spare mel Speak to me no morel. .Those 
solemn tones Wound worse than torture. *856 Capern 
Poems (ed. 2) 243 Spare, oh, spare thy tender feelings. 

2 . absol. To exercise or show mercy, forbearance, 
or leniency. 

a izzs Juliana (Royal MS.) 70 Astalewurdemen ne spans 
se nawibt : ha haue3 us alle scheome idon. a 2303 Cursor 
M. 3974 Esau ai he dred ful sare, For he fel and walU 
noght spare. 238a Wvclif Job xxvii. 22 He 
out vp on hym, and not sparen. f 2420 Pryn/erjB 
whom ic is proprid to haue merer Sc to spare euer more. M 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. i8t He that is a gouenioure 
in tymies he shall Spare, and in tymes vengeaunsc take. 25^ 
(iovERDALE Job VI. 20 , I woMc dcsyre him ID 
that he shulde not spare. 1621 Bible Prfc. 
not spare in the day of vengeance. ^ 

678 Spare, charmer spare « in prudence do 1 * 7 «* 

Fatal Sisters 34 Ours to hi”, and ourt ‘f* hc^ 

'Talism. xxii, The lion ^*<^hard will spa 

conquered. 2872 GroSART //. /urust 

p. iv^ Avaibble and destined for the same august post 

t lif ^ Const, to. (After L. porcere.) Obs. 
cXzs,o HAMPOLE/'ja/f^r xviii. 13 Ofmyn hid [trcs^passcal 



SPAEE. 


SPAEE, 


make me dene, and of o)jer spare til |»i seruaunte. 1382 
Wyclif xii. 16 To alle ihou makest thee to sparen. 

c 2420 Prymer 47 Spare, lord, spare to Jjc puple. 

3. trans, f a. To refrain from violating, infring- 
ing, or breaking. Obs: 

1303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 806 Of al }>« festys f>at yn 
holy chyrche are Holy Sunday men oght to spare. 1387 
Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) Vlll. 129 Noprivelege ofpersoun 
\vhej>er of holy cherche no^er fredom was i-spared, 

b. To abstain from visiting (a sin, etc.) \vith 
due punishment ; to forgive or pardon. 

1388 Wyclif Job xiv. 16 Sotheli thou hast noumhrid my 
steppis; but spare thou my synnes. a 1450 tr. De Imiia- 
Hone III. Iv. 132, I honke \>g i>at l^ou hast not spared myn 
eueles. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixx. 27 lliow, that on rude 
ws ransomit,..Spair our trespas.^ 2782 Cowper Mut, For- 
bearance 44 If infirmities. .Are crimes so little to he spar’d. 

c. To preserve or save (life) in place of destroy- 
ing ; to allow to continue or last. 

2594 Kyd Cornelia v. 445 To spare Thy worthies life 
that yet must one day perish. 1605^ Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 
66 This ancient Ruffian Sir, whose life 1 haue spar’d at 
sute of his gray*beard. 2782 Cowper Expost. 623 Those 
holy men.. could not.. spare a life too short to reach the 
skies. 2823 Scott Quentin D, xix, With what face darest 
thou ask any guerdon beyond my sparing thy worthless 
life? 2865 Trollope Belton Est. i. 8 He hoped that the 
squire's life would be long spared. 2890 Science-Gossip 
XXVI. 167 Poor pussy began to purr, and that decided the 
verdict in favour of her life being spared. 

4, To abstain from destroying, removing, dam- 
agingj or injuring (a thing). 

C897 K. i^LFRED Gregory's Past. C. xviii. 240 Swae sindon 
3 a loccas to sparianne 3 asm sacerde 3 aet hie 3 a hyd hehel- 
igen. c^oo tr. Baeda's Hist. jv. xxvii, Cyncum ne myn- 
strum seo herehand sparode ne ne arodc. 2338 ^ Brunne 
Citron. (1810) 248 Holy who salle spare, ..Whan Jjo hat hedes 
are do h^r to no gode. 2382 Wyclif Rom. xi. 21 Forsothe 
if God sparide not the kyndely braunchis, lest peraucnture 
he spare not thee, c 2400 Brat H. 45 [They] destroyede al 
king h^t \>ai foude; and no hing ne sparede. 2480 Cov, 
Lett Bk. 446 In their shotyng called rovy ng, . . [they] nother 
sparen corn ne grasse, but distroyen & defowlen hem. 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 368 Shee,. was now about to 
put out his eyes, which all this while were spared. 2643 
Denham Cooper's H. 155 What does he think our Sacri- 
ledge would spare, When such lli' effects of our Devotion 
are ? 2648 Milton Bonn. viii. 10 The great Emathian Con- 
queror bid spare The house of Pindarus. 2759 Johnson 
Rasselas xxix. From the wonders which time has spared 
we may conjecture . , what it has destroyed. 2794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiPFE MysU Udoipho xlv, Tne beauty ..of its delicate 
carvings, determined the count to spare this door. 2839 
Thirlwall Greece VI. 265 It was believed that Alexander 
..was induced to spare it by the hope that it would soon 
surrender, 1879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. 2« 
Usually a large part of their branches had been cut off, 
even when the tree itself had been spared. 

b. To save or protect (a thing) from damage, 
-wear, or undue strain in some way. 

1827 Lady Morgan France 1. (1828) I. 63 , 1 remember our 
having alighted from our carriage to spare its springs in a 
sort of ‘crack-scull-common* road. 

. II. 6, To refrain from using or consuming ; to 
use in a frugal or economical manner, Now rare. 

cxooo ^LFBic Horn, fl’horpe) II. 70 He sparode 
gode win o 3 his agenum to-cyme. a 2300 Cursor M. 7927 
For to spar his aun aght pis pouer mans seep he laght, 
2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xiv. (Bodl, MS.), [A 
father] sparep his owne mete to fede his chyld with, c 2440 
Jacob's Well 143 pou my3t so spare pi purse, pat pou my^t 
forfare pl-self. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 14 It 

satisfietn hot to spare metes and do euill dedis. c 2550 N, 
Smyth tr. Herodian xi. 19 He.. also teachetb others to be 
frugall, and spare that them selues gette. 2589 Greene 
Meuaphon (Arb.)34 She sparde no eueningmilke, but went 
amongst the cream bowles, and made him a posset. 2635-56 
Cowley I. 869 Free Natures bounty thriftily they 
spent, .A.nd spared the Stock. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. il xxx. 
181 He which laboureth much, and sparing the frmts of bis 
labour, consumeth little [etc.]. 2^26 Swift Gulliver in. i, 
Being resolved to spare my provisions as much as I could, 
2743 Francis tr. Hor.j Odes ii. vii. 26 Thy Limbs from Toils 
of Warfare free, Nor spare the Casks reserv’d for Thee. 

■ b. To save, hoard, or store up. Obs. \ 

c 2400 Gamelyn 320 My brother is a mggoun . , , And we ; 
wil spende largely that he hath spared yore. 2483 Caxton 
Cato F iij b, For men hath dyspended..xn lytel tyme that 
whtche men hath acquyred and spared wyth grete labour. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxvi. 25 Sum grit gud gadderis [ 
and ay it spairis. 2579 Spenser Sheph. CaL May 84 The i 
sonne of his bines why should he regard To leaue enriched 
with that he hath spard ? 2648 Gage West Did. 160 What 
monies they have spared, after their own and their servants 
lawful maintenance. 1683 D. A. Art Converse xiC They can 
inform you of Twenty Arts how to gain and spare a Peny. 

c. absol. To use or practise economy or fru- 
gality; to be parsimonious or niggardly; to live 
or act sparingly. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xn. 53 And riche renkes rijt^ so 
gaderen and sparen. C2420 Sir Amadace (Camden) ii, I 
mnte Jung spare. Or alle these godus qwitte ware, And 
haue none to spend, c 2475 Rau/ Coil^ear 202 Thairfoir 
sic [good fare) as thow seis, spend on, and not spair. a 25x3 
Fadyan VI. (1811) 23X He..gaue parte vnto suche 

knyghtes as he fauoured, and spared to theym that hadde 
wele deserued. 2573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 204 For Jordlie 
bent Must learne to spare. 1622 T. Williamson tr. Goulart s 
Wise Vieillard-ji It is a pleasing.. excuse among men.. to 
alledge that they spare (or their children. 2667 Milton 
P L. V. 320 Where Nature,. by disburd'ning grows More 
fruitful, which instructs us not to spare, 1737 Pope 
Episi. 11. ii. 290, 1 , who at some times spend, at others spart 
2792 Burns Country Lassie iv, But some will spend, and 
some wall spare. z866 Howells P tneiian Ltfe 325 I hose 
people who attempt to maintain a certain appearance upon j 
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insufHcient means,.. and who spare in every possible way. 
2889^ — Hazard He7u Fortunes 94 They must spare in 
carriage hire at any rate. 

prov, 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 54 Eucr 
spare and euer bare. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 23 Some 
spareth too late, ..the foole at the bottom, the wise at the 
brim. 2677 Mi^ce Fr. Diet. 11. S.V., To spare at the spiggot, 
and let it run out at the bung-hole. 2681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, s.v., Better spare at the brim, than at the 
hottonii sera est injundo parsimonia [Seneca,^. 1. 5]. 2736 
Ainsworth i. s.v., It is too late to spare, When all is spenL 

d. In passive : To be left over or unused. 

Hereshach's Hush. § 249 You must feede them 
often by hand, when meate fayles abroade, ..and not so 
much as Early spared. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 237 
1 he mason took the mortar out of the bucket ; and if any 
was spared, he still kept on beating. X709 [A. Young] 
Agric. Line. 25 All that may be spared at night, should be 
thrown to the common mortar heap, and fresh stucco made 
in the morning. 2868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 481 Eat 
what thee likes, an* what’s spared tak* awa’ yamm fur t' 
bairns. 

6. To abstain or refrain from using, employing, 

I exercising, etc. ; to forbear, omit, or avoid the 
I use or occasion of; also, to use, or deal in, with 
I moderation, economy, or restraint : a. In various 
special contexts. 

(rt) ciooo iELFRic Horn. II. 324 Se 5 e spara 5 bis syrde, 
he hata 3 his ci!d« a \z<fsProv. /Elfred 451 in O, E. Misc.^ 
pe mon ]>e spare]? ycorde.., him schal on ealde sore 
rcowe. 2393 Lakgl. P, Pi. C. vi. 239 Ho so spare)? be 
spring spillep bus children, c 2430 Stans Puer ad Mensavt 
91 (Lamb. MS.). Who J>at sparij? )>e rodde [v.r. the yerd) al 
uertucs sett!]? a-stde. 2526 okelton Magnyf. 1955 There is 
nothynge that more dyspleaseth God Than from theyr chyl- 
dren to spare the rod Of correccyon. 2535 Coverdale Prov* 
xiii. 24 He that spareth the rodde, hateth his sonne. 2664 But- 
ler H ud. II. i. 844 Love is a Boy, by Poets styl’d, Then Spare 
the Rod, and spill the Child. 2842 Lytton Ht. fy Morn. ji. 
iii, Spare the rod and spoil the child. 1855 Thackeray 
Nevjcomes iii, I have a brother to whom my poor mother 
spared the rod, and who., has turned out but a spoilt child, 
(^) a 2225 Leg* Hath. 807 Lure ow is to leosen ower 
sw'Inkes Ian, be leoteS se lutel of, & sparie 3 ower speche. 
a 1300 Cursor M* 26110 Sai me iesus, qui dos boti bus ? 
to me na soth bou spare, c 2386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 55 
Tel forth thy tale, and spare it not at al. ^2400 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton, 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Flaterers and forgeours 
that sparen the soothe ben nothynge profitable. 24B2 Cax- 
ton Reynard xxxiv. (Arb.) 100 Yf ye wyl spare the trouth 
and lye grete Icsyngcs. 2508 Dunbar Tua mariit ivemen 
40 Syne tbai spak more spedclie, and sparit no materis. 
2617 Moryson Jiith 11. 72 He might doe well to spare the 
rest of his speech. 1063 S« Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xii. 
(1687) 70 Your blushes bid me spare this language. 2731 
Swift Death Dr, Swift Wks. 2841 I. 657/2 Had he but 
spared his tongue and pen, He might have rose like other 
men, 2753 Richardson Grandison V. iv, 27, I am put 
upon a tasK that grieves me. Ease my heart, by sparing my 
speech. 2820 Scott xxxvii, ‘Spare your threats.’ 
said Murray. 2848 Thackeray Van, Fair xxIx, Much 
painful and unavailing talk between them was spared. 
2864-8 Browning J. Lee's Wife ii. Hi, Spare the cur.se J 
(c) a 2440 Found. St, Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 29 Whane 
thou cummyste yn to the lewresstrete, spare thy sporys, lose 
thy brydylf, lette thyn hors to my gouernaunce. C2470 
Col. ^ Gaw. 305 Thayr wes na spurris to spair, spcdcly 
thai spring, 2575 Gascoigne of Govt. Wks. 1910 

IL 26 But yet where youth is prone to follow ill. There 
spare the spurre, and use the brydell still, 2735 Somerville 
C/ mJe HI. 85 Flourish the Whip, nor spare the galling Spur. 
2782 Miss Burney Cecilia viii. i, Why, Sir, you have not 
spared the spur I 2832 Scott Ct. Rob. xvi, Come along,, 
like a good fellow, and for once 1 shall spare the whip. 

b. In miscellaneous (partly obs.") uses, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5867 Dathait qua ^verkes on pam spar 1 
pan held bam harder b^” * 3 ^ Wyclif Jer, I. 

24 Ouercome ge it {sc. Babylon], spare 5e not arowis, 
for it synnede to the Lord. 25x5 Plumpton Corr, (Cam- 
den) 212, [I] entreated them to spare distreyning, till such 
tyme as I had sent unto you [etc.]. i$$'^Reg,Priv^Cotmcil 
Scot. I. 141 It is maist convenient and best to spair puneis- 
ment for the said cryme. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 97* 
Spare meadow at Gregorie, marshes at Pask, for feare of 
drie Sommer, 2687 Al Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 59 
They spare not now and then a blow with a Cudgel by the 
by. 2831 Scott Ct. Rob. xxxiii, Count Robert spared put- 
ting forth some part of the military skill for which be was 
celebrated. 2884 F. Temple Relig. Set. y. (18B5) 

142 We recog^nise that wc are bound to spare pain to all 
creatures that can feel. 

c. Const, to and infinitive. 

Frcq. from the 14th to the 17th century; now rare, 
a 2225 Juliana 26 Ant. , wa wur 3 e him wurst b^Y rnest 
sparie wondreZe to donne. 23. . Sir Beues 4.482 Sire Miles 
«.Lep vpon a dromedary, To prike wolde be nou^t spary, 
1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. iii. 51 Wist I that.. I wolde nou^t 
spare For to be gowrc frende. 0x386 Chwcek Merck. T. 
2065 , 1 schal not spare for no curtesye To Speke him harm, 
that wold us vilonye. c 2440 Parionope 1707 Ye spared not 
in-to my bedde Homely to gonne. 2479 Cov. Leet Bk. 423 
Not spaiymg to do ihcrin as lawe wilf for eny persone.. 
wbat-so-euer. Pilgr. Perf.{Vl. deW. 2531) 18 Some 

spare not to make insurrecyon and rebell agaynst theyr 
prelates and heddes. 2575 (jAscoicsx Glasse of Govt. \Yks. 
19x0 II. j6 Spare not to commaund my service. 2637 Bp. 
Reynolds Serm. (1638) 34 , 1 shall spare to bee so injurious 
to your patience, and to the busincsse wee attend upon. 
j686 ir. Chardin's Coronal* Soiyman 75 The Controller., 
would not spare to inform the worst he could against him. 
2808 Scott Marm. i. iv, And, from the platform, spare ye 
not To fire a noble salvo-shoL 2893 Stevenson Catriona 
xxix. (1902) 346 Using travellers’ freedom, we spared to wait 
for James ^lore. 

prov. 24.. Lat. ^ Bng, Prov. (MS. Douce 52) fol. 26b, 
Who so sparyth to speke sparyth to spede. 2509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy Soc.) 91 Who spareth to speke he 
to spede doth spar?. 2546 Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 


31 Spare to speake spare to speede. 2567 Turberv Etlt 
etc. (1837) 308 My Spencer, spare to speake, and euersoare 
to speed. 2748 Smollett R. Random xxxiv, Remember- 
mg the old proverb, ‘ Spare to speak, spare to speed fhe! 
resolved to solicit the new captain’s interest immediateK* 
2789 Burns Biue-eyed Lassie li. 2887 in Eng. Dial. Diet 
s.v., He that spares to speyk, spares to speed. 

d. In elliptical use : To refrain from doinp 
something. Now rare or Obs. ^ 

C2386 Chaucer Friar's 7 \ 39 Now telleth forth, ..Ne 
spareth nought, myn owne maister deere. c 1400 Destr 
T royszTfi Sho spilt hade hir spousaile, sparit ho noEht! 
JS30 ^ indale^ Wks. (Parker Soc.) 343, I could more deeply 
have entered into the practice of our cardinal, but I spare 
for divers considerations. 2557 Tusser too Points Hush 
Ixxxi, In June washe thy shepe,..and kepe them from dust! 

. .Then share them and spare not. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. ij. L 
24 A/on. 1 pre-thee spare. Gon. Well, I haue done, a 1620 
J. R ight Receiv. Christ (1640) i6iTalkeandsparcnot, 
f e. absol. To refrain from or forbear the use or 
exercise ^something. Obs. rare. 

GoL ff Gaw. 274 At lord, sparis of sic speche, 
quhill ye speir more. 2482 Cov. Leet Bk. 489 To com. 
maunde vs to respite & spare for a season of callyng fuith 
cure seid retynue, 

7. To avoid incurring or being* involved in, to 
save (expense or labour). 

(a) a 23*5 (see {b) below], c 2400 Cursor M. 29060 (Cott. 
Galba), If bou fast bi spens to spare, thrise for to etc 
better pe ware. ^2420 Avow. Arth. xlvHi, Ther was no 
spense for to spare, Burdes thay were neuyr bare. 1491 
Act 7 Hen. Vlly c. 22 Preamble, Put to your hand and 
spare no cost. 2548 Elvot, Parcere ivtpensz^ to spare 
coste. 26x7 Moryson liin. 1. 9 This fortification, wherein 
he hath spared no cost, 2622 in W. H, Hale/V<r<r. Causes 
oj Office (1841) 50 He said they haue no nede of popish re- 
liques and that the parishe may spare their money for such 
thmges. 2693 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11.376 It 
being necessary to retrench the expences, it was thought 
proper to spare the cliarge of the Organist. 2819 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxxiv, The gold thou shalt spare in her cause. 
2848 Thackeray Van. FairWi^ A famous tailor,, was sum- 
moned to ornament little George’s person, and was told to 
spare no expense In so doing. 

(b) a 2325 MS. Rawl, B.gzo If. 30 h, be king hath igraunted 
for te sparen trauail and despense of nis men. 2526 Pilgr, 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 b, They, .spared no labours neyther 
by see ne yet by lande. 2560 Daus tr. SleUiant's Comm, 
Jz6 They wll spare neyther payncs nor peryl. 1603 Kkolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 2154 Meaning, .by this means to spare 
their pouder, shot, and paines, and to reserue them to their 
better vses. 2675 T. Owen Indwelling Sin xvi, (1732) 216 
To spare the trouble in the Education of their Children. 
X780 Mirror No. 101, These I spared no pains to cultivate 
and improve. 2B27 Faraday Chem. Manip. ix. (1842)238 
He should not spare pains to procure the best possible 
[filtering. paper). 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds su 
80 We must spare labour to tiie utmost tifl we can get a 
stock of labourers. 2892 Photogr, Ann. II, 6or No time, 
trouble, or expense has been spared in the matter. 

b. To avoid, shun, keep clear of. Now rare* 

€ 2380 Sir Ferttmb. 1553 Paste bay passede ouer al b® 


weys.. ; Nesparede bay hulles,noper valeys, bote prlkede 
forp with host. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 39 He 
hated wyn dronkencs, ribaudye, and harloltie ; uppon cans 
forheieofbeconiray he wolde have it i-spared. 2483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg, 221 b/2 Haue pyte on thy self., that y” mayst.. 
^vynne to spare the tormentes that ben yet to come, 2523 Lo. 
Berners Ih'oiss, I. ccx. 252 They spared nat the dangerous 
maresscs, but went through them. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. 
i. 242 Shun me and I will spare your iiaunts. 2822 Shelley 
Epipsych. 1B3 Andwe know not How much.. Of pleasure 
may be gained, of sorrow spared. 

8. To dispense with from one*s stock or supply, 
or from a number, quantity, etc. ; to part with, to 
give or grant, lend, etc., to another or others, esp. 
without inconvenience or loss to oneself; to go 
without. 


Also const to (a person or persons), or cut 0/ 
stock or store, etc.). 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 416 ^if 1 ^ mei sparlen eni pourc schrea- 
den, sende ham al dcrneliche ut of hire woanes. a 2300 
Cursor M. 29057 pe mete b^t bou bbself suld ete..)?ou fal 
it to be pouer spare, a 2400 Minor Poemsfr. Vemon MSM* 
i. 67^11 of bi good woldestou not spare. 2482 Cov, Leet Bk. 
484 To knowe . . what able persones & howe many the Towme 
myght spare ouer b® seid iij** men. 0:2548 HallC/;W/., 
Edw. /V, 31 b, The lord Beauebampe loke from her rerc- 
ward, more ordinance then she might haue wel spared. 2560 
Daus tr. SUidane's^ Comm. 398 b, No parte of that wheate, 
whicbe is in the citie, can be spared, 2602 in hloryson /tin. 
(1627)11.245 At this timebe cannot well be spared from hence. 
26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (2624) 526 He is Collector or 
Treasurer to the King of 'I’cmate in those parts, and sends 
him what he can spare, 2652 Hobbes Leviath. ii.xxiv. 229 
It is necessary, that men distribute that which ihey can 
spare, 2769 Johnson ie//. (2788) 1 . 20, I..cancasilyspare 
the pine-apple. 2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780J, Bon- 
ner un grand hunier^ to spare a main top-sail to some other 
ship in company, 2827 Faraday Chem, Manip. xvil. (1842) 
463 When a drop only of the fluid can be spared, 
plate., will support iL 2855 Macaulay / ffx/. xii. IH- 
241 Kirke could spare no soldiers; but he had sent..sonw 
experienced officers. 2879 FROUDECaf’J<2?*xx.337 Cmsarand 
Pompey must each spare a legion for the East. 

b. To reserve, retain, set aside or store 
some particular use or purpose; to keep in reserve, 
<22300 Cursor M. 5394 pai h.id nober worth ne ware baj 
bai moghtforbair mete spare. [7>7«. MS.pei hadde no 
jare b^t b®i mj^le to her lyuelode spare.) c 2400 DeW. 
Troy 6502 The tother speire bat he sparit, [he] spent 
bym. 2573 Tusser liusb. (1878) 90 Land meadow 
yeerlyis spared for hay, now fence it and spare it. 2^ 
Guillim Heraldry i . ul (1660) 19 It is taken up and sparca 
for necessary purposes. 2795 Gentl. Mag. iKzh, I request 
you Vidll spare room for one tribute more to bis memory. 
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1886 CX E. Pascoe Land, cf To-day xxvH. (ed. 3) 251 The 
proper aescription of which would require more space than 
we can conveniently spare for the purpose. 

0. To set apart, save, or give (time) from one’s 
usual or ordinary duties or avocations; to have 
free, unoccupied, or unemployed. 

<1x^8 Hall Ckron.^ Hen, K/, 82 b, This .. polHtique 
Capitayne lost not one houre, nor spared one rayiiet, till he 
came before the citie of Uurdeaux. X56S Cooper s.v. Suc^ 
cisiuuSf Time spared from other businesse. c 1643 Ld. 
Herbert A utobiog, (1824) 71 That Exercise taking up more 
lime than can be spared from a studious man to get Know- 
ledge. X741-3 Wesley Extr, Jrji 2 » (1749) 59, 1 take such 
a proportion of lime as I can spare every night, to discourse 
with each child apart. X788 G. Keate Pelew IsL xxiil. 
257^ The portion of time which they could spare from pro- 
viding for their natural wants. 1833 Ht. Martineau i'Wif 
of Tyne viL 126 Can you spare a minute, just to look out of 
this window ? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 423 Let all the 
citizens who can spare time hear, .such causes. 

d. In prec. senses as complement to the verbs 
have or be^ or with ellipse of these. 

X390 Gower Conf, II, 396 Whan Somer hath lost al his 
grene And is with Wjmter wast and hare, That him is left 
nothing to spare. 1530 Palsgr. 726/1 Sownde, mariner, let 
us se what water we have to spare: xsso Crowley Last 
Trumpet 1198 Thou haste no tyme to spare, andspende in 
bankettyng. X633 G. Herbert Temple, Ck, Porch xii, For 
we have wit to mark them, and to spare. x6S4 Bramhall 
yust Vind. v. (1661) 102 These [bishops] W’ere few enough 
for their own province, and none to spare for Britain. 1703 
De Foe in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 322, I know your 
Lordship has but few minutes to spare. X77X Franklin 
Auiobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 94 She brought me word she had 
no such sura to spare. X836 Marryat yap/tei xlvi, I had an 
hour to spare, before the coach started. W. C. Baldwtn 

Afr, Huntingw 133, 1 won both events.., with three bullets 
to spare. X878 Masque Poets 13 If we had only time to 
spare To taste the glories of the Spring. 

9. With direct and indirect object : a. To give 
or grant ; to supply (a person) with (something) 
out of a stock, quantity, etc. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, 11. vi, 78 Then the world go’s hard 
When Clifford cannot spare his Friends an oath, a x6x6 
Beaujj. & Fl. Wit -iuithout M, i. ii, She may spare me 
her misen, and her bonnets, strike her main Petticoat, and 
yet outsail me. c 1643 Ld. Herbert Auiobiog, (1824) 138, 
I was without any meat hut what my Footman spared me 
out of bis pocket, xyix Loud, Gaz, No. 4887/3 They out- 
running us so very much, that they spared us half their 
Sails, X784 CowpER Task i. 262 He spares me yet These 
chesnuts rang'd in corrwpondlng lines. xSzx Sc<yvr Kenitw. 
xyii, Your nobleness will willingly spare your old servitor 
his crib and his mess. X847 Tennyson Princ.'^w. 242 And 
now A word, but one, ..Not one to spare her: out upon you, 
flint ! 

+ b. To allow (one) to utter (a word). Also 
ellipt^ Obs, 

xftSo Trial Rene, 24 Spare me but one Word. X7X0 
Palmer Proverbs xSp Out comes two or three *lf you'll 
give me leave’s', os many* Spare me's *, 'with submission’s', 
and *1 humbly conceive’s*. 

c. To save or relieve (a person, one’s feelings, 
etc.) from (something). 

i68x Dryden span. Friar v. i. Spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of Tears \t cost you. X794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho xxxix, Spare me the necessity 
of mentioning those circumstances. Ibid, xlvi. Adding that 
he would spare her any diffculties that might occur. z8o2 
jNIar. Edgeworth Moral T. (x8i6) 1. 216, 1 shall spare you 
..the reflections I have made on this occasion. X856 Kane 
Arct, Expl, II. xxix. 287, 1 had a set of signals .. which 
spared us the noise of the voice. 1893 Sloane-Stanley 
Remin. Midshipm, Life vi. 82, 1 was, however, spared this 
infliction. 

ref, 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Pope i Apr., I 
might spare myself the trouble, 1781 Cowper Charity 626, 
I might spare myself the pains to show What few can learn. 
X84X W, Spalding Italy ^ lt,Isl. II. 102 We may spare 
ourselves the labour of looking for its essence. 1848 
Thackeray Van, Fair ii, Minerva thought wisely she 
could spare herself the expense of a master. 1884 Manch. 
Exam, IX Oct. 5/1 They wrench off cupboard doors to 
spare themselves the trouble of closing them. 

nx intr. 10. To spare for-, a. To desist or re- 
frain from some action because or on account of 
(difficulty, opposition, loss, etc.). 

Freq. c 1400 ; usually with a negative. Now arch. 

<2x300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 62 Hco wende alone.. And 
ne sparede for no sorewe that miste come hire to. ^1330 
King of Tars 905 Bid him com hider with his ost,..For no 
th>*ng that he ne spare, cs^oo Filgr. Sovjle (Caxton) v. 
xiv. (1859) 81 For blandyssyng, for manace, ne for drede 
Tliey spared not, but stoden by the trouthe. Hovj 

Good Wife taught Daxt, 12 in Babees Bk,, Go to chirche 
whanne hou may, Loke j>ou spare for no reyn. a xsSs 
Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Slae 370 He is hot daft that 
hes ado, And spairis for euery speiche. x8io Scott Lady 
ofL, v. xxxii, Spare not for spoiling of thy steed. 2823 — 
Quentin D, x, Throw down the screen — spare not for cup 
or goblet, 

b. With negative; To refrain from action in 
order to avoid or save (expense, trouble, etc.) ; to 
be sparing of or in (something). 

r X400 Desir. Troy 233, I shall spare for no Spence & 
spede wele. Sir Bertes (E.)33io l>ey sparg’d ney^er for 
sylujT ne golde. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 52 And ^sie the 
burgessis spair not for-expence, Bot speid thame heir. 1593 
Marlowe Edu). //, i, iv, Spare for no cost. ^1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado III. V. 66 And W’e must doe it wisely, Dogb. 
Wee will spare for no witte I warrant you. 1657 Earl 
Mosm. ir. PantteCs Pol. Disc. 55 Cae-sar never spared for 
any labour by which he might hope to purchase renown and 
glory. x68x Hickerincill SinMan‘Caiching\l\cs. 1716 I. 
X78 They plot their Work,., spare for no pains, no cost, not 


daunted with any ill success. 1723 Briton No. 12 (1724) 54 
Crassus. .spared for no Expence to purchase Voices. 2726 
Leoni Albertis Arckit, II. 53 No Columns or Pilasters 
were spared for. X793 Smeaton Edyslone L. § 305 They 
di d not spare for cold water to throw in my face and upon me. 

IV, IL Combs, with the verbal stem, as spare^ 
good, -penny ^ -thrift*, also i* spare-chest, a chest 
tor spare money, a reserve fond. 

261X CoTGR. s.v, Afangcr, It est & table, ^ tlose manger \ 
(Applyable to a miserable spare-good). 2707 J, Stevens tr. 
Quevedds Com, Wks. (1709) 208 The Retentive Knight: 
containing much wholesome Advice for saving the Ready, 
and being free of good Words. Dedicated to the Society 
of Spare-Pennies. zy6SAttn. Reg.z. 217 The extraordinary 
expences occasioned by his Sicilian majesty's marriage.. 
W’ill not be levied upon the state, but defrayed out of the 
savings of the spare-chest. 1803 Ann. Rev. I. 423 The 
manufacturer has to deal.. with the spendthrift and the 
sparethrift. 

Spare, ‘ north, and +.SV. Also 5 spayr, 6 
spair. [var. of Spar zi.i CL Spear 
SpareU, given as a variant in the Ancr. R. 70, is perh. an 
error tor spere 3 L] 

L trans. To bar, bolt, or secure(a door or gate). 
*375 Barbour Bruce v. 380 The ^ettis than he gert thame 
spare. And sat and ete at all lasare. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxyi. {Nicholas)^ 363 pocht act wes before sparyt, with 
strinth he enterit In. ^1450 St. Cntkberi (Surtees) 5067 
He fande be mynster ^atis spared ; As a wodeman he fared, 
2583 Dstrham Dep. (Surtees) 314 The said Edward doore 
was spaired al! the tjTne the said geis was in catyng. 1677 
Nicolson in Trans. R. Soe. Lit. (1870) IX. 319 Spare the 
dure, shut to the door. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Spare, 
to shut, to close. 2894 Heslop Northwnbld, Gloss. 674 
* Spare the yett,* ‘ Spare the door,* are still in common use, 
'}‘2. To close (the lips or eyes) firmly. Obs. 
c 2400 Rule^ St. Benet (Verse) 207 And spaj'T bi Hpes, & 
hald b^im still, So bay opyn noght with ill I c 2450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3847 He spared his eghen and lay 
still. 


+ 3. To shut up; tokeep<7«/. Obs. 

CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4123 As a man in prisoun 
sparde. 2482 Monk ef Evesham Iv. (Arb.) 107 The crosse 
..was lettyn doneagejme, and so sparyd other oute that 
wuld haue commyn in. 

Spareable (spe»*rab’l), a. [f. Spare That 
can be spared, in various senses of the verb, 

2688-9 tft Cobbett Part, Hist, Eng, (1809) V. 173 You 
cannot doubt but the spareable part will be treasured up 
for the good of the subject. 2822 Blackw. Mag. X. 89 We 
intend shipping a cargo of our worst and roost spareable 
puns on board the next whaler. 2867 Black^iore Spring- 
haven (ed. 4) III. xix. 270 His great desire, .tk-as never to 
destroy his enemies, by the number of one man spareable. 
Spared (spe^jd), ppl. a. [f. as prec.] Saved 
np, reserved ; not wasted or destroyed, etc. 

2^0 G; Harvey Three Lett. 40 And my poore Muse hath 
spent hir spared store, Yet little good hath got. ^ 2623 
Wodroephe {title), The spared houres of a Souldler in bis 
travels. 2637 S. Purckas Pol, Flying-lm. 189 They breed 
. . most commonly in Meadows, and spared layes, or else in 
a hole in the ground. 2874 W. Bruce Hebrew Odes 41 The 
^ared remnant of His host. 2894 H. Nisbet Bush Girls 
Rom. 194 The only spared man of that camp darted to- 
wards the hush. 

t Spare-dry ; see Spar sb.^ 6 . 
t SpaTefnl, a. Obs. [f. Spaeb sb?- or i/.l] 
Sparing, frugaL 

2563 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch, Eng. 107 How spare- 
full personnes he and his predecessours w'ere,..euen the 
place, where he bare rule, did witnesse. 2599 Life More in 
C, Wordsw, Eccl. Bicg. (1853) *** She was also spare- 

full, and somewhat given to niggardliness. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso IV, XXX, Her sparefull eie to spread his beames 
denaies. 

Hence + Spa*refally adv.*, SpaTefolness. 

2570 Jewel View Seditious Bull (1582) 53 They labour 
truely, they Hue sparefully. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 
214 L^gesse his bands could neuer skill of sparefulnesse. 
x6x8 Ryves in Camdeds Lett. (1691) 236 We^ know how 
sparefully S. Augustine speaketb of them in bis books De 
cavitate DeL 

Spareless (spe»*jles), a. and. adv. [f. as prec.] 
*i*I. Unstinted, unlimited. Obs. 
a z^oo~s^ Alexander 5467 Sum spends on him of sponges 
a sparles nounhre. 

2. Unsparing, merciless. 

2389 Rare Tritnnphes Lone fy Fortune L in J. P. Collier 
Five O, PI. (Roxb.) 87 \Vbat I have promist doubt not to 
be perfourm^; The sparelcsse destinies ray will affoorde: 
Let this defend thee, like a trusty swoord. 1605 Sylvester 
Du Bartas ii. Hi, 11, Fathers 240 Alas ! I could not but 
even dye for griefe, Should I but yecld mine Age’s sweet 
reliefe..Into the hands of hang-men’s spare-lesse spight. 
2826 R. S. Hawker Cornish Ball., etc. {1004) 220 'rhy 
spareless foe Bears the fell shaft and fatal blow, a 2831 
Moir Unknown Grave \\. Poet. Wks. II. 346 When all the 
friends. .Were vanish'd.. ; Pluck'd one by one by spareless | 


Time. 

3. As adv. Without stint. 

1367 Painter PaL Pleas. II. 427 Wth a fashion of attire 
to garnish their inward parts, so xvcll as (sparelesse) they 
imploy vpon the vanishing pompe. 

Sparely (spe^uli), adv. [f. Spare a. Cf. OE. 
spxrlice, MDu. spare-, spaerlike, MLG. sparlike, 
OHG. sparalihho (MHG. sperliche, G, spdrlicli), 
ON, sparliga (MSw, sparUkd).'\ 

1. In a sparing, frugal, or stinted manner; not 
fully, amply, or copiously. 

*559 Decl. Doeir.in Strypc/t«»». Rtf (*709) 

Indeed we do think tbai discreet ministers 

sparely and drcnmspcctly of them. 2371 Golding Caeznn 

on Ps. xxxvii. 25 By their lyving sparely, they have alwais 
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enough. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 98 It is drunke vp, and 
therefore fioweth more sparely. 2637 Milton Lyeidas 138 
Ye valleys low . . On whose fresh lap the swart Star sparely 
,*784 Cowper Task iv. 379 They, .find at eve, 111 clad 
and fed but sparely, time to cool. 2840 Hood Kilmansegg, 
Honeymoon^ xxx, He drank— the reverse of sparely. 2867 
A^Barry Sir C. Barry iv. loi Ornament is sparely applied 
2. Thinly; sparsely. 

2836 [Jas. Grant] Recoil. Ho. of Lords vHL 153 He is 
ihm and sparely made,^ with a sallow complexion. xSA 
C. Mackay Longbeard il, His hair., hung sparely over ms 
temples. 

Spaxeness (spes'jn^). [f. Spare a, Cf. OE. 
spmmes frugality, etc,] The quality of being 
spare, in various senses of the adj. 

2648 Hexhaji II, Magcrheydt, Leanenesse, or Sparenesse. 
26A9 Hammond Chr. Obligations 36 Returning the grosse 
habit of sin to a sparenesse and slendernesse of stature. 
2822 Galt Provost y\\u 55 He was, notwithstanding the 
spareness of his abilities, a prideful creature. 2826 Hood 
Recipe for Civilization 142 She saw the spareness of her 
habits. 2897 Allbuifs Syst. Med. IV. 608 After the age of 
forty years persons either diverge into spareness or become 
more or less obese. 

Sparer (spe^’rai). Also 5 eparare. [f. Spare 
C'. l Cf. MLG. and G. sparer.^ 

1. A sparing, frugal, or thrifty person ; one who 
spares in using anything. 

r244o Promp. Parv. 467/1 Sparare, or he \)2X sparythe, 
Parcus, Parca. 2542 Udall Erasin. Apoph. 73 b, Plato 
was a frugall man and a great sparer or housband. 2553 
W. Watreman Fardle Facions il i. 118 The Nabatheens 
of all other arabiens are the beste husbandes, and thriftiest 
snarers. 2601 Holland Pliny xi. xix. 321 For otherwise 
they [bees] are very thriftie and overgreat sparers. 2633 
J. Gore Way to Well-doing 25 A good sparer makes a 
good spender. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, i, I am in general a 
sparer of the rod. 2882 Pall Mall G. 14 June 4/2 The 
T urk has slaves in plenty, and is no sparer of their labour. 

b. A thing or substance which aids in sparing 
or saving. 

a 2623 Overbury A Wife, etc. (x6i6) K vj b, Hee cannot 
away with Tobacco ; for hee is perswaded (and not much 
amisse) that tis a sparer of bread-come. tg.. Buck's Hand- 
bk, Med. Sci. V. 564 {Cent. Diet. Suppi.), The great power 
as proteid sparers which the carbohydrates exercise: 

2. One who refrains from injuring or destroying. 

2572 Bossewell Armorie ii. 78 b, He is the auenger, he 

is also the sparer, 2607 Lloyd Pilgr. Princes 37 b. His 
sodaine chaunge..fromaspoylerofall places, to be a sparer 
now of his subjects. 2853 Zoologist IX. 40x2 The humane 
sparer of the poor hedgehog in the midst of his many foes. 
Spare-nb. Also 8 spear-rib. )3. 7 sponib, 
8 sparib, 8-9 spar-rib. [prob. ad. MLG. ribbe- 
sper (see Ribspabe) with transposition of the two 
elements, and subsequent association with Spaee 
a."] A cut of meat, esp. of pork, consisting of part 
of the ribs somewhat closely trimmed, AXsofg. 

o. 2396 I^KSHzSafron Walden 4% Let’s haue halfe a dozen 
spare ribs of bis retborique, with tart sauce of tounts corre- 
spondent. 2709 \V, King Cookery ix, Spear-ribs, surloins, 
chines, and barons. 2749 Fielding Tom yones (1775) IIL 
X13, I have bespoke a shoulder of mutton*., and a spare-nb 
of pork. 2834 Mabryat P. Simple xxvii, There was plenty 
of pork, ..a roast sparerib with the crackling on,., and pig’s 
pettitoes. 2844 H. Stephe.ss Bk. Farm II. go The nbs 
[of the sheep] are here left exposed at the part from which 
the shoulder has been removed, and constitute what are 
called the spare-ribs. 2887 Jefferies Amaryllis xii. Pig- 
meat— such as spare-rib, griskin, blade-bone^ and that mys- 
terious morsel, the ‘mouse*. 

2607 Brewer Lingua xi. i, Traile no speares, but spar- 

ribs ofPoxkc. 26iiCoTCR.,Co^tr,thespatTib«ofaporke. 2706 

S. Diary 24 Dec. U879) II. *75 Din’d on Salt Fish 

and a Spar-Rib. Anson's Voy. iiL v. (ed- 4) 449 

was a great quantity of provisions, particularly salted spanbs 
of pork, x8^ Waugh Tattlid Matty i. ii They n bm 
killin’ a pig ; an* hoo’s brought me a bit o' spar-rib. 

b. attrib., as spare-rib feast, etc. 

*737 Ochtertyre Ho. Bks. (S. H. S.) 90 The sparrib rost 
peices. 2867 G. Easton Auiobiog. i. (ed. 2) 28 The Spare- 
rib Feast., took place immediately after the fatted ox had 
been killed. 

Spare royal : see Spdb-royae. 

SpaTesome,a. [zidi.G. sparsatn.'] Economical. 
2864 Mayhew German Life 1. 285 We must be sparesome 
now, the feast days are near at hand, 

Sparewe, obs. form of Sparrow. 

T Sparewort, obs. variant of Spearwort, 

*579 Langham Garden of Health 614 Sparewort. 
stampe it and apply it., to the sciatica, to rearea blister. 

Spaxfle, V- Sc. rare. In 6 sparfal, 9 sporfle. 
[Alteration of Spabple v.} trans. To scatter or 
disperse ; to squander. ’ 

Sparfeledxo Greene's Orpharion (1599) is prob. an error 
for slarpeled. . 

exsiS Diurn. Oceurr. (Bann. Cl.) 104 Bot or thu tj'me, 
the said men of weare ^de sparfallit the best of thame. 
xSoS-zS in Jamieson (in form sperjle). • „ „ 

II Spargano-sis. Path. [a. Gr. airapyayjaait 
(Dioscorides 2. 129 in old editions; but in 3* 4 
cvdpyctiffts Spakgosis), for avapyrjats, f. asapyar 
to swell.] 

ft tiZ&fPC J!U: J); 

2 Pnerneral swelling of toe legs. 

. Gooo 

tHJ. V. 6.= In a sinffulnr enlirgcmenl o( ilje 
f^r “ uOTity produced by n pucrpcml 5pnrgan«^s. 
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Sparge (spaid3), sb. Also . 5 V. spairge. [f. 

next.] 

1 . The act of sprinkling or splashing ; a sprinkle 
or slight dash (of liquor, etc.). 

x8o8in Jamikon. 1819 W. Tennant Papulry Stomi'd 
(1827) 56 Chariote and horse*hoofs round did scatter Sca- 
mander’s sand wi‘ spairge and spfatter. 18^ G. W, Donald 
Poems (1879) 72/2 A spairge may put us in repair When 
coughs an’ c^ulds our stammacks pester. 

2 . Brewing, A spray of warm water sprinkled 
over the malt. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 107 The malt is exhausted by eight 
or ten successive sprinklings of liquor.., which are termed 
in the vernacular tongue, sparges.^ 1869 W. Molyneux Buy- 
ion-oft-Treni Tht ‘sparge* is set to run on the malt 
an additional quantity of water. 

Sparge (spaid^), v. Also 8-9 Sc, spairge. 
£app. ad. OF, es/argieroTh,sparg/re to sprinkle; 
but in sense i answering to Pabget v. and having 
the earlier variants Spabgek and Sparget.] 

1 . irasis. To plaster; to rough-cast 

1560 Edtnh. Burgh Rees. 62 To reparrall the kirk, to lay 
the ibrowchis thairof of new and sparge the samyn. 1597 
Rec. Elgin (1908) II. 48 The haill eldaris hes promeist a 
boll lyme ilk ane of thame to sparge the kirk withall. a 1670 
J. Lamont Diary (x8io) 156 Att this time also, the fore- 
pairt of the house was sparged, with the tower-head. 1883 
Almondbury Gloss. 125 Sparge^ to point or plaster the in- 
side of a diimney. 

2 . To bespatter, besprinkle. Also_^. 

1786 Burns A Dream vii, An’ Will’s a true guid fallow’s 
get, A Name not Envy spairges. i8zi Liddle Poems 127 
Auld Cloot at last may spairge ye lightly. 

3 . To dash, splash, or sprinkle (water, etc.) about. 
Also Jig, 

1785-6 Address to DeUx^O thou !.,Wha.. Spairges 

about the brunstane cootie To scaud poor wretches \ 1808 
Jamieson, Spairge^ to dash ; as, to spairge U’ater. 1875 
G. Macdonald Malcolm I. i. 5 Nobody, .’at wad gang and 
spairge sic hav'ers aboot her. 

4 . Brewing, To sprinkle (malt) with hot water. 
Also ahsol, 

1839 Ube Diet. Arts 107 It would keep up an uniform 
temperature in the goods, without requiring them to be 
sparged with very hot liouor. X885 Civilian 3 Jan. 133/z 
He, too, sparges for small beer with hot liquor. 

Hence SpaTging vbL sb. Also attrib. 

X590 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials (Bann. CL) I. in. 210 
Quha had off'endit him in nocht spargeing of his chalmer. 
2836 Penny CycU V. 404/2 If sparging or sprinkling the 
water over the goods should he adopted.. instead of mash- 
ing. 1S39 Ure Diet* Arts 107 The only secious objection 
to the sparging system is the loss of time by the successive 
drainages. 2869 W, Molykeux Burton-on^Trent 245 The 
malt has had its regulated series of spargings. 2876 
Eneycl, Brit. IV. 274/2 The heat of the sparging water., 
must be modified by circumstances. 

Spargefa'Ction. rare-''-, [f. L. spargg-re to 
sprinkle : see -FACiioK.] =next. 

2704 Swift '7*. Wks. 1768 I. 86 The operation was 
performed by Spargefaction in a proper time of the Moon. 

Sparge£.ca*ti02i« Also -ifleation, [f. as 
prec. : see -ficatiox.] The action of sprinkling 
or scattering. 

2835 Maeryat y. Faithful li, Wiping off his share of my 
liberal spargefication from his coat and waistcoat, 1836 
E. Howard R. Reefer yC\\\^ There was much spargefiralJon 
of powder. 1892 Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 257/r There is a liberal 
spargification of melted butter over divers of the author’s 
contemporaries. 

Spa-rgelstoXL©. rare-^, [ad. G. spargelstein^ 

£ sparge! asparagus.] Asparagus-stone, 

2^ R. Jameson Min. 1. 540 Asparagus, or Spargel Slone. 

f SpargeiZ, zf. Sc. Obs. In 6 spargeiiif -eon, 
[C£ Pabgen V. and Spabge zf,!.} irans. To parget 

1522 Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scot, IV. 2S4 For x\'j pun- 
cheonis plaister,..send to Dingwall to spargein the wallis 
tbarof. 2562 WinJet IVks. (S.T.S.) I. 14 The prophetis of 
it, spargeonit thaim with vntemperit morter. 

Hence f SpaTgener, a pargeter. Obs. 

2600 Rec. Convent, Roy. Burghs II. 89 Masouns, sklat- 
teris, painleris, spargeneris. x&^zActs Pari. Scot., Ckas, / 
(1870) V. 562/2 'Ihe haill Friemen of Masones, ..spargin- 
eres, painteres. 

Sparger (spaudsai). [f. Spabge !».] An ap- 
pliance lor sprinkling water, esp. in brewing. 

*^1858 SiMMOSDS Diet. Trade, Sparser, p. copper cj’jinder, 
used by brewers for dashing or spnnkling. 1875 Knight 
Did. Meek. 2234/' Sparger, a sprinkler: usually a cup 
with a perforated lid, or a pipe with a perforated nozzle. 
j 883 Wine, Sp.^BeerS Mar. 141/2 The rake nnsh machine 
is driven from underneath, so that nothing impedes the 
action of the rotary sparger. 

+ Sparget, v. Obs.—° [var. of Paeget v. Cf. 
Sparge -v. 1 and Sp-IRGES z/.] trans. To parget. 

Two MSS. have sparchyn, which may belong to Sparge v. 

ci44a Promp.Parv. 467 SpargettynjOrpargettewalljs.., 
gipeo. Unto. Ibid., Spargettynge, or pargettynge. 

Spargification : see Spargeficatios’. 

II SpargO’sia. Path. [Gr, airapyaaK : see Spab- 
ganOSIS.] (See quot.) 

1867 [W. T.] E. Wilson Die. Skin (ed. 6} 914 Spa^ous,.. 
a substantive term applicable to elephantiasis Arabum, and 

boucncmia...We prefer spargosis to sparganosis. 

Sparliawk (spauhgk). Now arch, or dial. 
P'orms : a. I spaerbabuc, spearhafoo, 4-7 spar- 
liank(e, 5-6 Jr.-balk, 5-7 -bawbe, 6- sparbawk. 
/ 3 . 4-6 Eperbauk(e, 5-7 -bawk(e. y. 4, 6 spare- 
bauk(e, 5 -bawk, 7 -baucke. S. 4, o spere- 


hanke, 5 -bawk(e. [OE. spearhafoc, f. the stem 
of spearwa Sparrow + hafoc Hawk : so ON. sparr- 
haukr.'l A sparrowhawk. 

a. c 725 Corpus Gloss. A AeS^Alietum, spaerhabuc. c xooo 
^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-WOleker 132 Accipiter, uel raptor, 
spearhafoc. a 1300 Cursor M. 1780 pe sparhauk fiough be 

sieriing. c 2374 Chavcer Tray/us ut. isgz IVhat might 
or may the sely larke seie, Whanne that this sparhauk hath 
it in his foote? 14^8 Bh. Alexander Gri. (Bann.) 12 It 
semis thay sparhalkis war & we lawrokis that durst hot dar. 
2483 Caxton Catoh vj b, It is sayd in a comyn prouerbe 
that crafte is better than the Sparhawke. 2560 Holland 
Seven Sages 28 llie Sparbalk is als swyft of flicht As the 
Griffoun. 2598 Bp. liM.i.Sat. iv. iv. 88 Gallio may.. tend 
his spar-hauke mantling in her mew. 2639 Massinger 
Unnatural Combat v. i, How her heart heats ! Much like 
a partridge in a sparbawk’s foot. 2662 J, Childrey Brit. 
Bacon. 23 Sparhawks, the most useless of Hawks. 2700 
1 yrrell Hist. Eng. II. 820 'J’be Ayries of Hawks, of Spar- 
Hawk^ 2842 Tennyson Sir Launc, ij* Q. Guinevere ii, 
Sometimes the sparhawk wheel’d along. 2865 Kingsley 
Herew. iv, In the first [copse] there built an eagle, in the 
second there built a sparhawk. 2891 ‘Son of Marshes’ 
Surrey Hills (1894) 44 Spar’hawk, the woodmen call him. 

2377 Lakcl. P. PL B. VI. 199 What pieres preyed hem 
to do as prest as a sperhauke. i387TRr.viSA Higden (Rolls) 

1. 335 Pere is grete plente of..sperhaukes. 2456 Sir G. 
Have Lavj Arms (S.T.S.) 299 That he be lord of his sub- 
jectis, as to the quaile the sper-hauk. ^2489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay mon vi. 152 The kyng gaaf to hym a sper- 
hawke. 2539 Fitzherb. Sitrvey. xi. 26 Except it be an 
entiere rent, as a sperhauke ora hors. 1555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 300 Haukes, as faulcons, gerfalcons, lanners, and 
sperbaukes. 2602 L. Lloyd Briefe Conf. Divers Lavjes 32 
The feather of a sperhawke in their caps, 

y. a 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiL 238 Gerfacouns, Spare- 
haukes, Faukons gentyls. 2486 Bk. St, Albans c viij b, She 
may he also callid a spare hawke for .ij. Resones, oon is 
she sparith goshawkj*s and tercellj's both. 2550 J. Coke 
Eng. fy Fr. Heralds § 8 (2877) 60 Also we have hawkes 
of the tO'vre,..Iykewj’se goshawkes, and sparehawkes for 
ladyes. 2587 Golding De Momay xxvi. (X592) 4x6 TTie 
Woolfe, the Foxe,. .the Sparehauke, the Kyte & so foorth. 
26x2 Shuttleworths* Ace. (Chetham Soc.) 20X Foure spare, 
haucke hoodes, xij'*. 18^ J. Watson Hat. IPoodcraft 
viii, llie Gamekeeper., will record a black and bloody list 
of depredations against the ‘spare ’-hawk. 

5. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. J?. xii. iv. (Bodl. MS.), 
Hereby it semep p* alictus and a Htel sperehauke is all 
one. C1440 Promp. Parv. 468/2 Sperehawke.., nisus. 
c 2500 Melusine xxiv. 175 Hb enemyes fled byfore hym as 
the parlrj'ch doth byfore the sperehauke, 

t Spa'rily, adv. Obs. [f. Spaey a.] Spar- 
ingly; moderately; with restraint. 

2603 Holland PlninrcEs Mor, 12B9 Otherw’ise the priests 
drinke thereof but sparily. 2606 — Sueton. 56 He granted 
the freedom of the Cit^ of Rome, most sparily. 2633 D. 
RfOGERs] Treat. Sacr. iL 52 Using liberty sparily. xSfa — 
Haaman 36, 1 will more sparily touch forrame nations and 
Churches. 

Sparing (spe»Ti9), vbl. sb. [f. Spare z'.i] 

L The action of saving, economizing, or using 
with frugality. 

^2386 Chavczr Pars. T. F 835 Sparjmg also j^at restrejm- 
eth )7e delicate ea.se to sitte long at his mete. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 1^67/z Spz.ryn%^,parcimonia. 1565 C^ooper 
Thesaurus s.v, Circunscribo, To limite note within the 
boundes of thrxfite sparyng. ^1588 Kyd Househ. Phil, 
Wks. (xgoi) 252 With Industrie, sparing, and good hus- 
bandrj' (11 did much augment it. 2621 T. Williamson tr. 
GoularVs JPise Vieillard 72 Couetou.snes . . knowes no 
mcane in sparing or spending. 2640 Bp. Hall Chr, Moder. 
(Ward) 5/r As too much Dounty is prodigality, so too 
much sparing is niggardliness. 

attrib, 1560 Holland Seven Sages 96 Put spairing dajis 
and thame togidder. And sa small sail je tyne. 1579^ 
North Plutarch (1895) III. 346 ITiere was such store of 
gold and silver in the sparing cofers of their treasurie. 

b. Const, of (the thing spared). 

2377 Lancl. P. PL B. V. 442 In speebe and in sparjmge 
ofspeche. 2390 Gow’ER Corf. II. 287 For sparingc of a 
litel cost Fulofte time a man hath lost The large cote for 
the hod. 1573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 38 A Jack for to 
saw vpon fcwell for fier, for sparing of firewood. 2607 Dod 
& Cleaver Expos. Prov. xi~xis. 177 This sparing of speech, 
when men reserue themselues for fit occasions. 1617 hloRY- 
SON Tiin, II. 238 We haue vsed a great kind of sparing of 
the victuals in the store. 

c. pi. That which is saved by economy ; savings. 

2628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) Ep. Ded,, The Sparings 

of want haue cuer bcene held more acceptable, then the 
Fallings of abundance. 1647 R. Statylton Juvenal xiv. 
14X First Poor little sparings, then th' insatiate thirst Of 
Getting. 2760 Cautions 4* Adv. to Officers of Army 
Here is another Deduction to be made out of your Sparings, 
1866 Howells Venetian Life 66 ^The sparings for the 
whole week, .are spent fqr this evening’s amusement, 

2 . The action of leaving unhurt or tminjured, of 
showing merty or forbearance, etc. 

*375 Barbour Bmice viii. 483 Tbai,.strak on thame for- 
out sparing. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 181 The 
vertue of mekenesse kepyth the mene betwrae Sparynge 
and vengeaunce. 2490 Caxton Eneydos IxiL 162 They., 
drewc out thejTC sharpe swerdes. Thenne was there noo 
spar>*nge. ^25^ Plumpton Cprr. (Camden) 226, I pray you 
be contented to ^>*6 sparing to the next head Ckjrt at 
Spoforth. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. iil 
1 10 b, ['Hiey] cast vpon the head of cucry one of them three 
small buckets full, without sparing of their clothes. ri6xi 
Chapman ///Wv. 205 The Reason I laid down Was but the 
sparing of my horse. 29x0 Daily Citron. 22 Jan. 3/2 They 
appear to kill all they can, leaving the sparing to some 
other time. 

fb. Respite, delay. Obs. rare, 
a 25x3 Fabyak Citron, vn. (x8iz) 344 The majre and the 
cytez>*ns..des>Tcd a sparynge of lordys tyll the>* myght 
speke w^ the Kynge. 253* Dial, cn Lavs Eng. it. xiv. 37, 


I pray the gyue a lytle sparynge & procede now for this 
tyme to som othe(r] queslyon. 

Sparing (spes*rig),///. a. and adz/, [f. as prec.] 
1 . Inclined to save ; exercising economy or fru- 
gality in using or spending ; niggard, 
pred. c 2386 Chaucer Melib. ? 633 Ye schul use the rich, 
esses.. in such a maner, that men holde vow not slarce ne 
to sparjmge. 1:2400 Rom. Rose 5363 The riche men are 
loved ay, And namely tho that sparand bene. C1440 
Alph. Tales 66 Sho was so sparand, at sho wolde gnT 
nothyng..vnto pure folke. i§68 Grafton C/irw. II. h 
H e was so couetous and sparing, that he woulde spende 
nothing more than he needes must. 2592 Shaks. Ven. 4 
Ad. X147 It [sc. love] shall be sparing and too full of rioL 
2807 Crabbe P ar. R eg. t. 447 The wise frugality, that, .saves 
to live J Sparing, not pinching, mindful thougn not mean. 

attrib. i:x440 Alph. Tales 245 When he was a nionke, he 
was a passand hard man, & a sparand. 2590 Shaks. Corn, 
Err. HI. i. 27 A niggardly Host, and more sparing guest. 
2601^ F, Godwin Bps. Eng, 94 He was a very frugal and 
sparing man, neuer esteeming pompe or outward brauer^'. 
2639 J* Clarke Parsmiologia 261 A sparing father, and a 
spending son. 1759 Franklin Ess. \Vks. 1840 HI. 256, I 
most earnestly entreat you will not delay the supplies, nor 
deal them out with a sparing hand. 

transf. 2766 Johnson Let. 14 Jan. in Boszvell, The 
reasons, good or bad, which have made me such a sparing 
and ungrateful correspondent 

b. Observing economy or moderation, avoiding 
excess, in some specified respect. Const, in, of 
+ for, or + to (with inf.). 

(a) 2604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. v, 217 

Nature seemes more sparing in bringing it foorth. 1665 
Manley Lotu-C. IVars 151 The People.. are very 

sparing in imposing and granting Subsidies, a 2682 SirT. 
Browne Tracts (1683)98 The Books ofScripture,. are often 
silent, or very sparing, in the particular Names of Fishes. 
2756 C. Lucas Axj. Waters I. 254 The ancient Romans 
were very sparing in the use of wine. 1797-1805 S. & Hr. 
Lee Canterb. T, II, 447 [She was] sparing in all she pro- 
vided for herself. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, iii. I. ^89 It 
was no longer necessary for the King to be sparing in the 
use of. .his undoubted prerogative, <2x862 Buckle CiV//ir. 
(X873) III. ii. 71 And they, who had the power, were not 
spanng in the use of it. 

(b) 26x5 Day Festivals v. 120 Glue me one that is greedy, 
and Covetous & to to sparing of expences, 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 55 Be sparing of your complements before his 
rivals. 1735 Berkeley Free-thinh. in Mathem, §34 Wks. 
1871 III. 320, I advise you to be more sparing of bard 
words. 2758 Johnson Idler No, i f 7 He is now grown 
sparing of communication. 2824 Miss L. M. Hawkins 
Annaline 1. 33 He is as sparing of hi< letters as a brewer 
of his malt. x88o Ruskin Bible Amiens i, (1884) 4 [One] 
neither wastf fiii of h/s time nor sparing of it. 

(c) 2656 Earl Monm. tr, BoccalinVs Advis.fr, Pamass, 
i.lx.vv, (2674) 92 [He] was not spanng for any pains, in 
procuring that the Sentence might be favourable. 1690 
Locke Hum. Uud. i» iii. § 14 Those who talk so confi- 
dently of them are so sparing to tell us which they are. 

2 . a. Characterized by reticence or restraint in 
discourse or statement, 

2§$8 E. Derinc [iitl^i A sparing Restraint of many 
lauishe Vntruthes. 2594 Shaks. Rich. II nr, vii. 294 For 
reuerence to some aliue I giuea^aringlimU to my Tongue. 
x6or W. W(atson] [title), A Sparing Discoverie of our 
English Jesuits. 270X Norris Ideal World i. vL 36^ A 
very sparing and reserved allegation of a great authority. 
xS^x Harper's Mag. CII. 805/2 A certain sparing touch, 
with which he presents situation and character by mere 
statement of fact, 

b. Marked by economy or frugality. 
i6xx CoTCR., Tailli despargne,CBX w'itli sparing worke. 
2748 Anson's Voy. in. iii. (ed. 4) 438 To make the most of 
their jerked beef, by a verj' sparing distribution of it, 

3 . Small in amount, quantity, or extent; not 
lavish, liberal, or profuse ; scanty, limited. 

2602 Bretos Mothers Blessing xxVi/, The spanng diet b 
the spirits feast. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 147 hfoulhes 
rather large then sparing. 1672 Grew Anat. PL, Idea 10 
The supplies from the Root being yet but slow and sparing. 
2730-46 Thomson Autumn 355 Be mindful of that sparing 
board, Which covers yours with luxury profuse. 28x5 j. 
Smith Pa/ioramaSci. Art U* 595 Where only the spar- 
ing use of lime is admissible, it should he used to the 
coping. 2857 Miller Elevt. Client., Org, iii. g 5. 187 The 
sparing solubility of chloroform in water. 

b. ^Mth agent-nouns ; Slight, very moderate. ^ 
x86o Smiles Self-Help x. 273 Many of our most energetic 
and useful w’orkers have been but sparing readers. 2883 
V. Stuart Egypt 230 He was a wonderfully sparing sleeper. 

4 . Forbearing; merciful, considerate. 

cxgjs Leg. Saints xviil. [Egiptian) 733 To god ay 
lowynge be, hat. .sparand IslowrakofsynfuL 260J5SHAKS. 
Lucr, 1687 Let the traitor die; For sparing justiM feeds 
iniquity, a 2626 Bacon (J.), Their king., was sparing and 
compassionate towards his subjects. 2658-9 in Burtons 
Diary (1B28) HI. 329 It is easy to misconstrue the debate 
of this House if we be not spanng one wth the other. 27M 
Burns Holy Fairxxi, Black Russell is na spairan: His 
piercin words like Hightan swords Divide the joints an 
marrow, 

6 . As adv. Sparingly. 

2623 Penkethsian Hnndf, Hon. ii. xvil, Thy gatne vse 
sparing. 1627 Feltham Resolves ii. xxiiu Wks. {1677) j?* 

1 wall never censure any man, ..but sparing, and with 
modesty. 2742 Young HI. Th. n, 49 Part with it as with 
money, spanng. 

Sparingly (spe»-rii]li), adv. [/. prec. + -BY 
1 . In a sparing or saving manner; fragallj', 
economically. 

c 2440 facob's Well 206 J>i "Tlf & chyld muste sparj'Dg*)' 
as hem nedyth spendjTi of y eayl geiyn eockI 
Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxv'ii. 19 He tcacbetn us tbnli>' 
Dcsse, by dealing out sparingly. 2598 R. Bernard tr. 


SPARINGNESS, 


SPAEK, 


TtreiicCy Andr,. i, Si, At the first she lived chastely, 
sparingly, and hardly, earning her living by wooll and 
webbe, j6u Cotcr., FriigaUtneniy frugally, thriftily, 
sparingly. X776 Adam Smith JF, iVl ii. 1. (1869) I. 275 He 
consumes his stock as sparingly as he can. 1781 Cowper 
Hope 521 He.. Is sober, meek, benevolent, and prays, Feeds 
sparingly.^ 1873 Sy.monds Grk. Pods xi. 368 Vour goods 
enjoy, as if about to die ; As if about to live, use sparingly. 

2 . In a restricted or limited manner; very moder- 
ately, scantily, slightly. 

*SSS Lydgate's Chron. Troy To Rdr., He shall be com- 
pelled to put on..theyrfanlasye, andyet..sparinglye. 1588 
A. Kino tr, Canisius* Catech. 175 He tjuha saues sparingJie 
sal scheer sparinglie, as the Apostle wilnessis. 1617 Morv- 
SON lihu I. 36 We passed.. through a Fenny ground and 
woods of Oake, yeelding some come, but sparingly. X684-5 
Boyle Min, Waters 79 To make some estimatCj how 
copiously or sparingly the Liquor is impregnated with it. 
a 17*2 Lisle Httsb, (1757) 236 The clover has not come up 
at all, or but very sparingly. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 198 And 
taught at schools much mythologic stuff, But sound religion 
sparingly enough. 18x2 New Botanic Card. I. 4a They 
should be often but sparingly watered. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Sysi. Clin. Med. xxvi, 331 Cases where the chancre had., 
suppurated sparingly. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr, Enr, 
(1894) ii. 54 A bit of rough scenery.. might be admitted into 
descriptions, though sparingly. 

b. Of eating or drinking ; In great moderation; 
abstemiously. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 37 All kindes of Shelfishes.. 
are seldom and sparingelie to be eaten. 1630 R, yohnson's 
Kingd, <5- Commw, 52 Their Wines.. are nurtfull to all,., 
except sparingly taken. x668 H. More Div. Dial. v. i. 
(17x3) 400 But both you and Philotheus ate so sparingly. 
1717 L. Howel Desiderius (ed. 3) 171 Pray, how must I 
tast or eat this Fruit? Very sparingly, says he. 1760 
Phil. Trans, LI, 849 By.. his living sparingly, and being 
confined to his bed, he became mucli emaciated. xBos 
Southey Ma^c 11. iv, Sparingly Drink, for it hath a strength 
to stir the brain.^ x86s Comk.Mag, XI. 489 He sipped spar- 
ingly the other in acknowledgment of our politeness. 

c. Of speaking, etc. ; With reserve or restraint ; 
not fully or copiously. 

x«6 Fleming Panopi. Episi. 80, I MTOte of you (by my 
credile and honestie) sparingly and timorously. 1583 G. 
Babincton Commandm, (1590) 402 When a man speaketh 
of himselfe, let him speak sparinglie, but not falsely. x6os 
Rarl Stirling Alexandr. Trag, 11. il, Speake sparingly 
of vice, praise virtue much. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace vii. 
145 Though there be such a thing as an explicit faith some- 
times spoken of among them, yet it is very sparingly dis- 
coursed. ^ X7S4 Chatham Lett. Neph, iv. 21 Deliver your 
own opinions sparingly, and with proper diffidence. X796 
H. Hunter \x,St,*Pierre'sStnd. Nat, (1799) III. ixi They 
reasoned sparingly on the subject of those Sacred Books. 
1825 Lyttom Falkland 39 Which in modem writings have 
been so sparingly exposed. 

d. To a slight extent; in a small degree. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 565 Stalks 
naked: leaves sparingly serrated. 1804 Phil. Trans, 
XCIV. 428 Octaedral crystals.., that are very ^arlngly 
soluble in water. X835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Lib.) 268 
The head and thorax are black and shining, the latter 
sparingly punctured. 185^ Scoffebn in Orrs Cite. Sci.y 
Elem, Chem, 502 Silver is sparingly attacked by strong 
hydrochloric acid. X87X Garroo & Baxter Mat, Med, 
(ed. 3) 47 Soluble in water, more sparingly in spirit. 

3 . With restriction to a few occasions ; seldom, 
infrequently. 

XS90 Swinburne Testaments 13 When Codlcilles were 
first inuented, they were vsed very sparinglie.- ^1643 Ld. 
Herbert Auiobiog. (1824) 89 As for hunting in his Forests 
I told him I should use it sparingly. 1666 Dryoen Ann. 
Mirab. Pref. (1910) 21 A grave Sentence, affected by Lucan, 
but more sparingly used by Virgil. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man I. iv. § x. 426 Discords. .sparingly introduced so as to 
make a strong Contrast. iZo^Med, yrrtl.Z’ji The lancet, 
however, was more sparingly employed. X849 Macaui-\y 
Hist, Eng. iii. I. 297 Milita^ punishments were doubtless 
indicted.. ; but they were inflicted very sparingly. 1876 
Freeman Norm, Cong, V. xxiv. 389 The Parliament of 
England has, for some ages, but sparingly exercised its 
right of personal election, 
i Leniently, gently, 

X863 Miss Braddon Aurora Floyd i. 5 Autumn’s red 
finger has been lightly laid upon the foliage—sparingly, 

Sparin^ness (spe^Tiqnes). [f. Spabing ///. 
fl.3 The quality of being sparing : a. In respect 
of diet, living, expenditure, etc. 

*579 Twyne Phis, agst. Fortune u xlii. 61 They are most 
agreable to the auncient sparyngnesse, and the manners of 
the Romanes, a X603 T. Cartwright Con/nt. Rhem. N. T. 
(t6x3) 370 To the end, that (by the sparingne<se and home- 
linesse of iheir diet,) they.. might serue for figures of our 
Sauiour. .x6S3 Holcroft Proeobius, Goth, IFars in. 82 
With a provident sparingnesse he gave them food more 
scarcely then according to their appetite, Norris 

Hierocles 98 Too much Sparingness [will slide] into Sordid- 
ness and Slovenliness. X726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
411 By these exercises, and the sparingness of their diet. 
1731 Rape of Helen Pref. p. v, The few books of English 
poetry which thro* sparingness I have purchased. 1853 
Kuskin Stones Ven. II. vii. § ii. 240 A lightness of form 
and sparingness of material. X873 y\'£.\,xsAnim. Mast, 
Hi. (1875) 65 It affords a beautiful illustration of the prudence 
and sparingness of what we call Nature. 

b. In other connexions. 

16x7 Moryson Itin. 11. 50 In secrecy, and in sparingnesse 
of speech. 1671 [R. MacWard] True Nonconf. 189 For all 
your sparingness in passing judgment. 17x7 L, Howel 
Desiderius (ed. 3) 138 Courtesy, and Affability, justly modi- 
fied with Slowness and Sparingness of Words. ^ 1828 Miss 
Mitfobd Village Ser, iii. (1863) 60 A prodigality of words 
which the fair poetess endeavoured to counterbalance by a 
corresponding sparingness of Idea. xg^Athcnxum 2 -^pr- 
4237.3 The artistic sdcction and sparingness of their in- 
clusions. 
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Spark (spajk), sb^ Forms: a. i speeroa, 
Bpearoa, 3-7 sparke (4 spearke), 6 eparcke ; 
3 spsero, 3-4 spare, 4- spark (5 Se, sprak, 6 
sparok). 3-5 sperke, 5, 9 Sc, sperk. [OE. 
spxrca, j/«area, = MDn. sparke, spaerke (WFlem. 
sparke, sperke), MLG. and LG. sparke, of obscure 
origin and not represented in the other Teutonic 
languages. With most of the senses compare 
those of Spabkle sb.) 

1 . A small particle of fire, an ignited fleck or 
fragment, thrown off from a burning body or 
remaining in one almost extinguished, or produced 
by the impact of one hard body on another. 

e 72s Corpus Gloss, (Hessels) S 192 Scintella, spasrea. 
^900 O, E. Martyrol, 25 Aug. 152 J>a eaj^an w»ron swylce 
fyren iren, ond him sprungon spearcan of bam muSe. 
c loss Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia VIIL320 HytbeoS 
^earean of bam rodere burh b®s windes bl$s. a 1225 
Juliana (Royal MS.) 68 An engeL.ibat ferliche fur 
amidden riht lihte, ant hit cwenchte anan, euer euch sperke 
\Bodt. MS, sparke).^ a X3TO Cursor M. 25756 Na mar fan 
a spare In see, Mai sin agains his mere! be. c 1384 Chaucer 
H, Fame 2079 As fire ys wont to quyk and goo From a 
sparke. £X470 Gol.ffGaw, 629 Thai hewit on hard steil 
. . Quhil the spalls and the sparl^ spedely out sprang. 1570 
Levins Manip. 81 A sperke, scintilla. 1596 Drayton 
Legends ii. 545 .\ littlesparke extinguish'd to the Eye, That 
glowcs againe e*r suddenly tt dye. 1667 Milton P. L, iv. 
8x4 As when a spark Lights on a heap of nitrous Powder. 
*774 GoxsiS'iA. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 83 Spirits of wine will 
flame with a candle, but not with a sparL 1836-41 Brands 
Chem, (ed. 5) 2^0^ If we apply a spark to a small heap of 
gunpowder, it is instantly dissipated in the gaseous form. 
x888 F. Hume Mme, Midas i. v. Every blow of the pick 
sent forth showers of sparks in all directions, 
b. With q^(fire, etc.). 

cx4oa Laud^ Troy Bk. 7732 He fferd, as he scholde men 
haue brent With spark of fire that fro him glent. 1423 Jas. I 
Hingis Q. 48 A ruby..That, as a sperk of lowe,. .Sei^t 
biniyng vpon hir quhyte throte. 1560 Bible (Geneva) Job 
-xli. 10 Out ofbis mouth go lampes, and sparkesof fyre leape 
out. 26x3 Shaks. Hen, F///, ii. iv. 73 My drops of teares 
He tume to sparkes of fire. 1726 Swift Gulliver 11. vii, 
The smallest spark of fire.. would kindle the whole. 1827 
Faraday Chem. Manip. xxiv. (1842) 638 A splinter of wood, 
with a spark of fire at the extremity. 

C. In similes or comparisons. 

* cizog Lav. 2r482Cadorsprongtohorseswasp£rchim doh 
of fure. c 1300 Havelok 91 Of knith ne hauede be neuere 
drede, pat he ne .<prong forth so sparke of glede. (;x386 
Chaucer Sir Thopas 194 Forp vp^n bis way [he] glwe 
As sparke out of be brondc. X390 ()ower Con/, 1. 258 Bot 
such conseil ther mai be non,..l*hatit nys lien the Sparke 
fyred Up in the Rof, ^ 2535 (jovERDALs F.cclus, xlII, 22 O 
bow amiable are all his workes, & as a sparke to loke vpon ? 
a xS9x^ H. S.MiTH Serm, (1637) 199 His was but a momen- 
tary kingdome, tike a sparke which risethfrom the fire, and 
falleth into the fire again. x6xx Bible Job v. 7 Yet man is 
borne vnto trouble, as the sparkes file vpward. 1891 Farrar 
Darkn. 4* Dawn xili, The grace of God still lived as a faint 
spark, not wholly quenched, under the whitening embers of 
his life. 

and in fig, context; freq, with allnsion 
to the beginning or immediate cause of a fire or 
conflagration, 

c888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. § 3 Of clsem lyllan spearcan be , 
bu mid 3«ere tyndran gefenge, fifes leoht beuulynte. a xzzs 
Ancr.R, 296 ^if hit out stureS b^ cwench bit mid teares 
of watere,.,beo hwule bet hit nis buten a sperke. 1340 
Ayenb, 137 Huet am ich boteesssse, and spearKen,and hor, 
and stench. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng, iii, (1520) 20/2 The 
power of god to the whicbe power all other ben but a sperke 
and dust. xs5o Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. X34 b, For 
ISathan can rayse up a great flamme through Gods permis- 
sion, of a verey small sparke. 1609 in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 87 That Illustrious Sparke of Honor and Verluc, Sir 
Robert Sherley. xfijx Gouge God's Arrows iv. § 13. 391 
Vet were., the sparkes of that fircsoblowneup, asdaxledihe 
eyes of the Papists. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 302 Hereat, 
that King who was a spark in Himself, was enflamed to that 
designe by this Prelates perswasion, 2752 Hu.me Ess. ^ 
Treat, (1777) II. 234 The smallest spark may here kindle 
into the greatest flame. 1781 Cowper Cottversai. 24B Their 
want of light and intellect supplied By sparks absurdity 
strikes out of pride. 2845 Disraeli Sybil vi. ix, Left alone 
they might have remained quiet; but they only wanted the 
spark, 2857 Buckle Civiliz. I, x. 600 To put them in a 
state where, the train being laid, the slightest spark sufficed 
to kindle a conflagration. 

e.A sfark Ihroal (see quot. J ^85), s/a»^, 

2721 Kelly Se. Prov. 334 ITie Smith has ay a Spark in 
his Haise [=halsel. And they often take pains to quench ! 
it. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. s.v,, A man that is always 
thirsty, is said to have a spark in his throat. 2820 
Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857) I. 292 He has a spark in 
his throat which often requires to be cooled. 2842 Tenny- 
.SON Will Waterproof 109 She lit the spark within my throat. 

To make my blood run quicker. 

2 . A small trace, indication, or portion of some 
quality, feeling, sentiment, etc., in some way com- j 
parable to a spark, esp. in respect of its latent 


)ossibilities. 

c 888 K. iELFRED Boetk. xxxv. § 5 Sum spearca. .soofest- 
lesse. Ibid, xxxviii. § 7 Sif 5a scyldgan anigne spearcan 
visdomes hafden. r l v 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixx. 21 Ane spark of thy hie ex- 
«llent prudence Giff ws. 2582 J, Bell Haddons Anno. 
7 sor. 388 Not a sparcke so much of Reason, cx:^pIe,^or 
iroofe. 260X J. Wheeler Treat. Comm, lox Forthe’^icn 
bey neuer shewed any sparke of thankfulness^ *w97.J* 
•’otter Antig. Greece x. (27x5) 58 All Spar^of GcnCTOsiiy 
ind Man.ho<xi. « 2770 Jobtin Serm, (277*/ 

Vhilst any spark of spiritual life remains. 277s oitEiiiDAN 
Duenna il iii. If any sparks of anger had remained. 20*0 


W, Irving Sketch Bk. I. 210 They still kept alive the 
sparks of future friendship. x868 Freeman Nonn. Cong. 
U877) II. vii. 22 The King who reigned without a spark of 
English feeling. 

b. A small remnant, fragment, piece, atom, or 
amount, ^something. 

2548 Elyot s.v. Scintilla, That no sparke of that moste 
cruell warre be lefie. a 2568 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. 
Club) 344 He het the milk our belt, And sorrow spark of 
itwald yyrne. x^x Haddon's Answ. Osor. i^oh, 

It is neither the cause it selfe, nor any sparcke of the cause. 
2638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. Ill) 9 From whom in 
fifteenedays I have received but one small sparke ofa letter. 

c. A speck or spot upon a ground or in a sub- 
stance of a different colour. 

2686 Plot Staffordsh, 258 Though it seem to be a white 
marble fill’d with black sparks. 2873 Spon Workshop Rec. 
Ser. I. 401/2 To make the ink fly off in sparks over the edges 
of the book. 


3 . The vital or animating principle in man ; a 
trace of life or vitality. Freq. in vital spark, 
spark of life, 

2382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiv, 7 Thei sechen to quench my 
spark that is laft. c 2440 Alph. Tales 495 Go away fro me, 
womman, ffor yit {)er is a sparke of lyfe in me. 2592 Kyd 
Sp, Trag. II, V. 17 O speak, if any sparke of life remaine. 
2700 Rowe Ainb. Step-Moth. 1. i. 218 From whose bright 
Beings Those active Sparks were struck which move our 
Clay. 2712 Pope Dying Chr. i Vital spark of heav’nly 
flame \ 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xxix, She lay 
so long insensible that Emily began to fear that the spark 
of life was extinguished. 2817 Genii. Mag, Aug. 174/x The 
vital spark was extinct before the body was picked up. 
a 1892 Tennyson God ff the Universe i, Will my tinyspark 
of being wholly vanish in your deeps and heights? 

4 . a. A small diamond (f or other precious 
stone). Originally diamond (or niby) spark and 
spark of diamond, etc. 

(rt) 2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 24 Hevinly beriall droppis, 
..birnyng as ruby sperkis. cisso Rolland CrA Venus 
1. Ill With Ruble sparkis ane greit number to se. 2632 
Lithgow Trav. jir. 85 Being the goodliest plot, the Dia- 
mond sparke, and the Honny spot of all Candy. x'jozLond, 
Gaz. No. 37x8/4 A Gold Twisted Tooth Pick Case set with 
Diamond Sparks. 2748 Smollett R. Random lix, A ring 
set with a ruby.. surrounded by diamond sparks. 28x3 
Scott Rokehy i, xxi, Ingot of gold and diamond spark. 
2869 Tennyson Passing Arth. 224 For all the baft twinkled 
with diamond sparks. 

(^) *SS* Sir J. Williams Accompte (Abbotsf. Club) 50 
Balaces, small sparkes of cmerafdes, and .small course 
perles. 2577inNichoIs/’r<?^.0..£/ra.(x788)IL 14 Item,., 
xvi small rubyes being but sparclcs, and v sparcks of dya- 
monds. 2629 Massinger Picture n. ii. Good Madam what 
shall he doe with a hoop ring, And a sparke of diamond in 
it? rt2694 Tillotson Serm. ccxiii. (2744) XI. 4785 The 
little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of 
great value, like the dust of gold, or the least sparks of dia- 
mond. 2756-7 tr. KeysleVs Trav. (1760) II. 275 The Floren- 
tine work.. consists of sparks of gems and small pieces of 
the finest marble, a x^ji^ Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos, 
(X776) I. 379 As for those things which cannot be thus 
weighed, such as quicksilver, small sparks of diamond, and 
such like. , 

(e) 1599 George a Greene i. iv, A chaplet. .Set with choice 
rubies, sparkes, and diamonds. 26x4 in Arehaeol. XLII. 
350 A hoope ringe with 9 .sparkes, 267s Lend. Gaz. No. 
987/4 A Diamond Ring with three very large stones, and 
some sparks. 1720 Steele Taller No. 245 r 2 Another [ring] 
set round with small Rubies and Sparks. 2772 T. Hull 
Sir W. Harrington {ijgj) II. 239 The lockets are.. one,., 
with the cyphers of her name put on it, set with very small 
sparks. 2874 Slang Diet. 303 Sparks, diamonds. Term 
much in use among the lower orders, and generally applied 
to stones in rings and pins. , . 

fg. 1758 S. Hayward Serm. xvi. 470 sparks of this 
crown are perfect holiness and a conformity to God. 

b. A (glittering) fragment or particle of some 
metal, ore, or mineral. Also iransf. 

2560 Whitehorne Ord. Sonldtours (1588) 44 b, If you 
will make it parfiter, put to it a few stamped brlckes, and 
sparkes of yron, 2582 Stafford Exam. Compl. ii, (1876) 

51 To trie out the sandes..to get amonge them after much 
labour small sparkes of gold. 2653 Manlove Customs Lead 
Mines Trunks and Sparks of oar. ax’jox Maundrell 
Joum. jerus. (1721) Add. 10 Tho’ it had the sparks and 
particles of Salt, yet it had perfectly lost its Savour. 2796 
MOTtszAmer. Geog. 1. 522 This bluish stone was filled with 
sparks of virgin copper. 

5 . A bright or glittering emanation, flash, or 
gleam of liglit. Also iransf., a bright glance. 

a 1542 Wyatt in Anglia XVIII. 479 The lyntly 
that issue from those lyes. i6ix Cotcr., Btnclte, a httle 
streahe, or sparke of heat, in the aire, when the season is 
verie hot. 1687 A. Lovell tr. rhnenuts f rm. ll. 195 At 
first I took them for sparks that are many times seen to 
flash out of the Sea, when the water is vep- rough. 1746 
Hervey Medit. (iBiB) =56 Abundance of living s^la 
glitter in the lanes, and twinWe under the ' W J' 

Leanardus' Jifirr. Stones 66 Of this stone there is one t in^ 
of a gold colour, with some burnuig sparks. iBr, braw 
iorA//4/«v.’itii. Beneath their 

Was dash’d to sparks of ghmmermg light, «« 

G. 16 Nov. 3/r At the sound of her native tongue, a spaii. 
came into her dark eyes. . g ^ j 

/Ar'ibe gli.lering citu«d by the 
gathering of particles of cholesterin upon the cjl 

’‘’eP^!;’)«'’g-xTvr?rl/rrf VIIl. 4R K « conceivable that 
dllbutt s Syst.Me - I gnolnena, may appear from 

tS3d^n°n”r;^erfu(con.ra«ion of the orhicuLis palpe- 
brarum compressing the gJo • 
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6. Eleclr, A brilliant streak or flash of light pro- 
duced by a discontinuous discharge of electricity 
between two conductors at a short or moderate 
distance apart. 

[1742 Desaculiers Diss, Electricity 7 If the Room be 
darken’d when you make these Experiments, you will see 
Sparks of Light where-ever the Tube snaps.] 1748 Frakk- 
LIN Lett.fGtc. Wks. 1840 V; 205 That thimble in passing by, 
receives a spark, and thereby being electrified is repelled. 
1788 P/iil, Tratis. LXXVIII. 271 Now, when the machine 
worked well, Mr. Gilpin supposes he got about two or three 
hundred sparks a minute. 1827 Faraday Chem. ManiJ>, 
xvii. (1842) 435 Upon putting the prime conductor into its 
place, ..sparks two or three inches in length should fly 
rapidly from it to the knuckle. 1873 J.C. Maxwell Elecir, 
4r Afa^n» (1881) I. 57 The discharge, when it occurs, usually 
takes the form of a spark. 

b. More fully in elect7'ic{ar) spark. Also iransf, 

1771 EtuycL Brit. II. 480/1 The electric spark will strike 
a hole through a quire of paper. 1831 Brewster Optics x. 
86 Similar bands are perceived in the light.. of the electric 
spark. 1840 Brit. Florist (1846) I. 72 The flowers of this 
genus may be seen.. to emit small electrical sparks or 
threads of light. 1846 Grote Greece i. xvii. (1862) I. 401 
Animated by the electric spark of genius. 

7. attrih, and Comb. a. In the names of con- 
trivances for the arresting, etc., of sparks in loco- 
motive funnels or in chimneys, as spark-arrester^ 
-baffler^ guard, plate, trap. 

Also, in recent’ use, spark>condenser, -consumer, etc. 

1833 .EncycL Arc/iii. § 799 What is called a 

spark plate (a broad plate of cast iron, to reflect back the 
sparks, and prevent their reaching up to the hops). 1838 
Civil Eng. ^ Arch. Jm!. I. 134/1 The adaptation of this 
contru-ance, and also the spark arrester, is very much called 
for. 1873 Medley Autumn Tour U.S. 4 - Canada ix. 142 
The locomotives are generally provided with spark-bafflers 
to the funnels. 1879 CasselCs Techn. Editc. I. 145/2 In 
American locomotives the top ofthe funnel is..fitted with a 
contrivance kno\%*n as a * spark-trap' or ‘spark-arrester’. 
X901 Scotsman 7 Mar. 6/1 To force railway companies to 
attach spark guards to locomotive engines. 

b. In the names of electrical apparatus, or de- 
vices in internal-combustion motors, as spark- 
chronograph, coil, -condenser, -^ap, -recorder. 

Many others, of recent introduction, are recorded and 
explained in technical and encyclopaedic dictionaries. 

1875 ^nKSHrDict. Mech. 2254/1 Spark-condenser (SAtcin- 
city), an instrument.. used for burning metals or obtaining 
the spectra of gases. x883 Encycl. Brit, XXIII. 124/2 The 
spark recorder in some re.spects foreshadowed the more 
perfect instrument— the siphon recorder. 1889 Tetegr. 
Jnxl. 10 May 550/2 An insulated rod, with an induction 
coil and spark gap. 1889 Anthony's Phoiogr. Bull, II. 204 
The time.. I had calculated exactly by means of spark- 
chronographs. 1902 Hovj to make Things 3/2 A half-inch 
spark coil will give very good results. 


Spark (spaik), [prob. a figurative use of 
prec. : cf. id, quot. 1609.] 

1, A woman of great beauty, elegance, or wit. 
1575 R.B. Appius 4 Virginia in Hazl. DodsUy IV. 112 
But stays behold the peerless sparks, whereof my tongue 
did talk, Approach. x6xi Chapman IVidoxves T , 1. 1, 1 will 
wed thee To my great widdowes Daughter and sole Heire, 
The louely sparke, the bright Laodice. 1676 Ethebedce 
Man 0/ Mode i. x, The Vizard is a spark and has a genius 
that makes her worthy of your selC Dorimant. ^ 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Cap 181 Ine poor mutilated 
figure, once The gay and glancing fortunate young spark, 
Miranda. 


2. A young man of an elegant or foppish char- 
acter; one who affects smartness or display in 
dress and manners. Chiefly in more or less de- 
preciatory use. 

c 1600 Timon ir. iii. (1842) 30 Theis noble sparkes desires 
your company, 1627 N. Buele\’ in Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram, aij, The Galley lason built, that Grzeclan sparke. 
1685 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 339 Mr. Cradock the 
mercer, a highflown spark, died lately of a St. Anthonies 
fire. 1709 Pope Ess, Crit. 329 These sparks with awkward 
vanity display What the fine gentlemen wore yesterday. 
1782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R. A.'s Wks. 1812 I. 35 
Some young roving Military Spark. x8i8 Sporting Mag. 
(N.S.) II. 170 Another dapper spark took the place of the 
prosecutor. 1832 Thackeray Esmond in. iii, She invited 
the agreeable young spark to visit her if ever he came to 
London. 1884 J. Gilmour Mongols 227 The young spark 
did not relish his rebuke much, but he did not dare to dis- 
obey. 


• b. Used with my (see Mr pass. adj. i c). 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Vcy. E. Ind. 207 \Vhen I came to 
go, I found my Spark gone, and was told he was gone off 
half an Hour before. 1710 Steele Tatlcr No. 2 P i How- 
ever, my young Spark ventures upon her like a Man of 
Quality. 1778 Miss BuRNm* Evelina xxxwi, Hark'ee, my 
spark, none of your grinning ! 

3. A beau, lover, or suitor. Freq. with poss. pron. 

1706-7 Farqohar Beaux' Strat. iv. ii, Had my Spark 

call’d roe a Venus directly, I shou’d have believ’d him a 
Footman in good earnest. 1747 Suspicions Hus-, 

hand ii. i, 1 and my Spark have been Ions acquainted. 
18x2 Crabbe Tales iv. 266 Am I forsaken for a trimmer 
spark? 1839 Marryat Diary Avier. Sen i. I. 141 llie 
first lime I ever heard ladies complain of having too many 
sparks about them. 1871 Browning Balaust. 1553 The 
poor poltroon A very woman worsted, daring death Just for 
the sake of thee, her handsome spark 1 

4. attrib., as spark spirit, wit- 

1602 Marston Ant. 4 l^^cl. v. ^Vks. 1856 I. 59 Sparke 
spirit, how like you his voice? 1642 D- Rogers Roaman 
238 Your sparke wits, ripe heads, experience and abilities. 


Spark, sb.^ s.w, dial. [Back-formation from 
Spabked ppl. a.] *A spotted or parti-coloured 
bullock.’ 

1798 Younfs Annals Agrxe. XXX. 314 He objects to 
sparks. 1888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk. 697. 
Spark (spajk), Zf.l Also 5 sparkyn, 6-7 
sparke, 6 Sc. sperk. [Related to Spare sbX, and 
agreeing in form with MDu. sparken, spaerken, 
sperken (WFlem. sparken, sperken^YsA’s,. sparkje), 
MLG, sparken. The OE. vb, was spircan, spyrean 
{i—*spi^rca7t), but *spearcade is a plausible emen- 
dation of sweariade in Satan 78.] 

1. intr. To emit or give forth a spark or sparks; 
to sparkle. Also iransf, and in fig. context, 

CZ300 Havelok 2x44 It sparkede, and ful brith sbon, So 
doth |3e gode charbucle ston. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P.R. xvii, cxlix, pomes. .beh sone itende in J>e fujure.. 
and sparkep and crakke|> and makep moche noyse. 

Promp. Parv. (Winch. MS.) 462 Sparkyn, sintillo. sefiz 
J. Heywood Prov. 4* Epigr. (1867) 99> ^ neuer heard thy 
fyi-e once sparke. x6xx Cotgr., Atinceller, to sparke, to 
sparkle, as fire. 1763 C. Berkeley in Jesse Selvjyn 4* 
Contemp. (1843) I. 244 Her temper is like charcoal, which 
kindles soon, and sparks to the top of the house. 

b. iransf. Of the eyes, or in reference to these. 

^ 1594 Spenser Amoretti Ixxxi, Fayre is my loue, when. . 
in her eyes the fyre of loue does sparke. 1631 Quarles 
Samson xix, Her eyes did sparke. At every glance, like 
Diamonds in the darke. 1827 Hood Hero ^ Leander ix, 
Their cheeks are white.., And those fair mirrors where their 
joys did spark, All dim. 

2. To issue, come forth, fall, etc., as or in the 
manner of sparks. Also iransf. 

25x3 Doughs AEneid iii. vHL 232 The blak laithly smuke 
..With gledis sperkand as the haill als thik, 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule 13 The sunlight that, .sparked on his teeth when 
he laughed. 1897 Crockeit Lads Love viil, "Ihe anger 
fair sparked and blazed from her dark, indignant eyes. 

b. With advs., as off, out. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii. Every now and then a 
flying fish would spark out Aom the unruffled bosom of the 
heaving water. 1889 Pall Mall G. it Nov. 6/1 If the 
phosphorus ‘sparks ' off, as it is apt to do. 

c. To go out, be extinguished, like sparks. 

184s Bailey Festus (cd. 2) 269 These have died, are dying, 

and shall die ; Yea, copyists shall die, spark out and out. 

3. trans. a. To send out, or emit, in or as sparks. 
2596 Spenser F. Q . vi. xi. 22 To sparke out litle beames, 

like starres in foggie night. x6io Heywood Gold, Age iii, 
i, Threaten your worst ! let al! your eyes spark fire ! 

b. To illuminate or enlighten feebly. 

1835 E. Elliott Wonders 0/ the Lane xxiv. Poems HI. 
77 Oil, God of terrors I what are we?— Poor insects, spark’d 
with thought 1 

c. EUctr, To affect, act or operate upon, by the 
emission or transmission of electrical sparks. Also 
absoL, to send a spark across, etc. 

x88o Philos. Mag. Ser. v. XXVII. 339 Whenever a large 
Leyden jar is sparked through the coil, 1893 Daily Chron. 
23 Apr. 3/s Professor Ramsay saw. .that he had some gas, 
and was eager to/spark ’ it. 2905 Brit. Med. yrnl. 1 July 
14 Whenever this [gap] is sparked across, the tube is 
softened slightly by the regulator, 

4. Sc. and siorth. dial, a. To spatter (dirt, etc,), 

2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. clxiii. 379 My desire is 

to nde fair and not to spark dirt, .in the face of my. .well- 
beloved. 

b. To bespatter or spot with mud, etc. Also^^. 
2806 Douglas Poems 81 Young lasses’ fame, my dainty 
joe, Is unco easy sparkit. 1808 Jamieson App., To Spark, 

. .to soil by throwing up small spots of mire. 2894 Heslop 
Horihumb. Gloss. 674 The coacu gan past sparkt us. 
Spark (spark), z»,2 [f, Spaek sb.^] 
fl, intr. With it. To play the spark or gallant; 
to make a display, show off. Obs. 

2676 Etheredce Man of Mode i. i, That she may spark 
it in a Box, And do honour to her profession. x68B Shad- 
^\'ELL Sqr. Alsatia i. i. Enough (money] to set thee up to 
spark it in thy brother's face. 1709 Mrs, Manley Secret 
Mem, I. 164 To purchase.. a Back-place in their Coach, 
that they may spark it in the Prado. 

2. U.S, To engage in courtship; to play the 
suitor, wooer, or beau. Also 'urith it. 

1807-B W. Irving Sabnag. (1824) 276 Whenever he went 
a sparking amongst the rosy countiy girls of the neighbour- 
ing farms, 2848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 322 (with quots.}. 
1862 Lowell Biglovt P. Ser. ii. Couriid ix, He’d .sparked 
It with full twenty gals. 1884 Harpeds Mag. Feb. 4x0/2 
He used to go sparkin' round among the girls. 

b. trans. To make love or pay attentions to ; 
to court. 

x838 Gunter Mr. Potter xvr. 276, I've heard as how young 
Errol is a sparking your daughter. 2893 HarpePs Mag. 
Feb. 372/2 The parents. .sit in the room while he ‘sparks * 
the ravisher of his heart. 

Sparked,///, j.tu. r/«r/. (and U.S,'), Also 
6 sparkyd, 8-9 -it, [app. f. Spake sb }- ; cf. 
sense 2 c there.] 

1, Cf cattle, etc,, or their colour : Mottled, 
dappled ; parti-coloured. 

[1457 in Somerset Med. Wills (2901) 272 Boviculum spar- 
catum.] 1552 Will % Harte (Somerset Ho.), An oxe of 
sparkyd colour. 2603-4 in Wilts. Archaeol. Mag. (1885) 
XXII. 225 (juatuor vaccas quarum due color sparked. 
i8z2 T. Davis Agric. Wilts. 260 Neat Cattle... Colours-^ 
Sparked, of two colours, mottled. 1871 Pulman Rustic 
Sketches (ed. 3) 30 Thee must watch the sparkid hen, Or j 
her’ll goo lay astray. i8B3 Evworthy JV. Somerset Word- 
hk. ^7 A sparked cat— i.c. a tortoise-shell cat. j 


b. Sparked back (^plover), the common turn- 
stone or sea-dotterel. U.S. local. 

1888 Trumbull Names, etc., of Birds 286 At Falmouth 
Sparked-Back, Streaked-Back and Bishop Plover. * 
2. Specked or spotted xuith gold, silver, etc. (Cf. 
Sparky a. i.) rare. 

1352 in Money Ck. Goods Berks. (1B79) 46 One (k»r. 
poras beinge of Red velvete sparked w‘ golde. 2860 
G. P. R. Pulman Song Solomon i. ix We’ll mekvorthee 
eydgin’s o’ gould, all a-sparkid wi* zelver. 

t Spa-rkefy, v. Obs.~^ [f. Spark j/.2 + 
tram. To make into a spark or gallant. 

2667 Ld. Digby Elvira in, 36 A sharp pointed Hal,, 
Appears not so ridiculous, as Yonker, Without a love 
Intreegue, to Introduce, And sparkefy him there. 

Sparker. [f. Spark sb .'^ or 37.1 + -er.] 

1. A spark-arrester. 

1864 Webster, Sparker, a contrivance (in a locomotive, 
chimney] to prevent the escape of sparks, while it allows 
the passage of gas. 

2. A kind of miniature firework. 

2908 Daily Chron. 31 Oct. ^3/3 When discharged the 
sparker created a flare and emitted sparks. 

Sparket(ting: see Spirket{ting. 
t Sparkful, fl. Obs,'~^ [f. Spark j/.i] Smart. 

2605 Camden Rem., Languages x8 Hitherto will out 
sparkefull Youth laugh at their great grandfathers English. 

t SparMu. Obs.—'- [f. Spar •p-kin.] A 
small spar. 

1408 Crt. -roll Great Waltham (Essex) Nov., Dicunt quod 
Johannes atte Rothe sine licencia succidit lx. quercimcL 
vocat. Sparkynes, preL vs. 

SpaTkiness. rare. [f. Spaeky «.] 

1. Sparkling quality. 

2641 Trappe Theol. Theol. iii. 50 As wine the oftner it is 
poured from vessell to vessell, the more it losetb of its 
spirits and sparkinesse. 

2. The quality of being mottled or parti-colonred. 

^ 1868 yrml. R, Agric. Soc. Ser. ii. IV. 11. 284 Sparkincss 
is not liked^ but still it does not constitute a valid objection. 

Sparking' (spaukig), vbl. sbX [f. Spark 
The action of emitting sparks; spec, in Electr,, 
the production or emission of electric sparks at 
points where the continuity of a current is broken 
or interrupted. 

x6xt Cotgr., Scintillation, a sparking, or sparkling. 1883 
Daily News 29 Sept, 7/1 It is, perhaps, owing to this 
arrangement that there is so little sparking to be seen al 
the brushes of the machine, 2894 Jyestm, Gaz. 15 Jan. j/i 
None of the electric supply companies can prevent sparking 
from their cables. 

b. attrib., as sparking arrangement, distance^ 
knob, plug, etc. 

2882 Nature No, 624. 5^2 As soon as the cloud by its 
motion comes within sparking distance. 2892 Dublin Rev. 
Oct. 421 The sparking arrangement is placed inside an 
ordinary projection lantern. 2900 Knowledge i Oct. 234/2 
If the electric bell was placed on the same table os the 
sp.'irking knobs. 2902 Daily Chron. 5 Sept. 7/5 Only when 
I got to the very top did I find the last .sparking plug 
cracked. 

Spaxkiiig, vbl, sbAt^ U.S. [f. Spark vX'l 
Courting, paying attentions. Also attrib, 
a 2859 M'Clintock Beadle's Crtship. (Bartlett), If I ever 
. .had any dealing.? with the feminine gender again, in the 
sparking line. x888 Eggleston Graysons xxxiii, The boys 
that do a good deal of sparking, and the girls that have a 
lot of beaux. 

SpaxMoig, ///. a. [f. Spaek k.i] 

1. That emits sparks ; filled with sparks. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2925 Wit sparcand reke.. Als it war a 
brinand ouen. 1826 I. Wilson Noct. Ambr, Wks. 2855 I. 
152 Then there isnaethingbutsparkingashes. 2904 Westni. 
Gaz. 22 Sept, i/i About as comfortable a seat as a barrel 
of gunpowder in a sparking smithy. 

2. Sc. That gives off spots ; spattering. 

1873 A, G. Murdoch Doric Lyre 57 Noo I maun dicht 
my sparkin’ pen, 

SparMsh (spaukij), a. [f. Spaek ri.2 + -isH.] 

1. Of persons: Having the character, airs, or 
manners of a spark, or gallant. 

1641 J. Johnson Acad. Love 89 If it were not for some of 
the old out-of-date grandamcs..the young sparkish gtfles 
would read in Shakespeere day and night. 1673 Wycher- 
ley Country Wife iv. ii, I have been detained hy a sparUsh 
coxcomb, who pretended a visit to me. 2694 R. L’Esti^ce 
Fables 32 A daw that had a mind to be sparkish tricked 
himself with all the gay feathers he could muster, <2/718 
Penn Life in Wks. (1726) I. 259 A Rich, Young, Neat, 
Sparkish Husband. 2767 S. Paterson Anoth. Trat'. l. 

55 Genteel ! Ha ! Sparkish ! A good bit I Admirable. 1830 
FrasePs Mag. II. 458 Ihe place of the sparkish Templar, 
the wit about town, was then in the pit of a theatre, a 1857 
D. Jerbold y. Applejohn xviii, Several sparkbh holjxlay 
makers broke through tlie press. 

2. Of things : Characteristic of, or appropnate 
to, a spark ; of a smart or elegant make. 

2637 May Life Satj'r.PupPy sThcGcntlcmzn marking^’ 
sparkish behaviour, .camestfy enquires after my name. 

Wood Life{O.Y..S.) n.216 Mr, Aubrey was then ina s|^*> 
ish garb. 1687 R^ect. on Hir^ 4 Panther xq And indeed 
he hath done it in the Sparkishest Poem tbat/ver w:^ 
seen. 2704 Swift T. Tub ii, Observe how sparkish a 
wig adorns the head of a beech.^ 2884 J. SharvaN 
Swearing 5 Some [pipes] were light and sparkish, otbers 
ponderous and clumsy. 

Hence SpaTkisliness, 

2687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance Prol., Who thinly good 
usage for the sex unfit, And slights ye, out of sparkistoe^ 
and wit. 1727 Bailey (voL II), Sparkishness, Gaiety, Lnst- 
ness, SpTUCcness, Kc. 
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SPARKLE. 


SparMshly (spa’jkiJli),/7(/^;. [f. prec. + 

Like a spark or gallant ; in a sparkish manner. 

1676 Ethebedge Man of Mod: i. i, Who. .has adorn’d 
her baldness with a large white Freez, that she may look 
sparktshly in the forefront of the King’s-box. x635 F. 
Spence tr. Varillas' Ho. Medicis 183 The king of Naples 
answer’d sparktshly. xBxz W.TENMANT/4«r/^r/'. ii. xlvii, 
Each buttonhole, and skirt, and hem is seen Sparktshly 
edg’d with lace of yellow gold. x8si D. Terrold Si. Giles 
xi. no A young man sparkishly drest suddenly looked in. 

Sparkle (spa*rk'l), sb. Forms : a. 4- sparkle, 
4-7, 9 dial, sparcle (6 -ckle) ; 5, 7 sparkel, 5 
-ele, 5-6 -ell, 5 sparkull, 6 -ul, 5 ■ sparkil, 6 
-yl(l. 0 . 4-6, 9 Sc. sperkle, 5 6perkyl(l, 6 
-kil, 5-6 spercle. [f. Spabkj^i + -le i, perh. 
on the analogy of the vb. The earlier senses run 
parallel with those of spar/^^.J 
L A small spark ; an ignited or luminous particle. 

a. <;i330 R. Brunne C/rriJ;/. (Rolls) 8544 pe sparkles 
fieye as fir of flyntes. CX407 Lydg. Heson Sens. 1579 
A firy bronde, ^styng sparklys fer a-broode. X482 Monk 
of Evesham xvii. (Arb.) 40 They ware bore vppe an hy by 
the grete vj’oiente flamys of fier as sparclys byn of a bren- 
nyng fornece. XS32 More Confut, Barnes viii. \Vd:s. 757/2 
We be sure by the smoke & the sparcles that there is fjTe 
in the chymneye. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) 29 When 
the Steele and the flint be knockde togither, a man may 
light his match by the sparkle. X620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 126 A sparkle hath the same vertue that fire hath. 
xW? Milton P. L. vi. 766 Fierce Effusion.. Of smoak and 
bickering flame, and sparkles dire. 1758 Reid tr. Mae- 1 
quer's Chym. I. 362 You will see a great many sparkles 
darted up from the surface of the rnetal. x8i8 Scott Rob * 
Roy xxxi\i,l remained..gazing after them, as if endeavour- j 
ing to count the sparkles which flew from the horses* hoofs. 
1870 Brvant Iliad iv. I. io3 A radiant meteor scattering j 
sparkles round. 

fl. 1382 WYCLiF(?^?r. xix. 28 Abraham, .saw a multitude of 
sparkis {v.r. sperkUs] steiynge vp fro the erthe. 1490 Cax- 
TON Eneydos xii. 43 Thynke it not noraore than the sperkell 
yssuyng oute of the fyre ^vyth the smoke. 1508 Stanbridge 
V ulgaria ( W. de W.) A vj b, Eauilla, a sperkle. x5 . . Adam 
Bet 133 in Hazl. E, P. P. II, 144 The spercles brent, and 
fell hym on. X570 Levins Manip. 125 A sperkil, scintilla. 

Prov. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xi. 34 Of 00 sparcle fjT is 
eechid. 1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. x. viii. (149s) 370 
Of a lytill sperkyll in an hepe of towe or of tyndyr cometh 1 
sodaj-nly a grete fyre. ^e 14^0 G. Ashby Active Policy 436 j 
For of a litle sparkel a grete fyre Comyth, displeasaunt 
to many a sire. «xs^5 Proverbs fn Songs^ Carols^ etc. 
(E.E.T.S.) 130 Of a lytill sparkyll, commeth a gret fyre, 

b. With ^ (fire, etc.). 

c X422 Hoccleve Minor P. xxiii. 702 Right as sparcles of 
fyr aboute sprede Whan )>at a greet loun set is on a lowe. 
1491 Caxton yitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) l xlli. 68/1. Noo 
th>Tige fantastyque, but a sparcle of fyre. 1597 J. King On 
7 onas (x6i8) 10 Quenching a sparkle of wild-nre. 1615 G. 
Sakdys Trav, 203 Theaire appeared as if full of sparkles 
of fire. 

c. In similes or comparisons, and in allusive use. 

c 1330 Ring of Tars 194 Whon he was brouht uppon his 

stede, He sprong as sparkle doth of glede, 1382 Wyclif 
Wisd, iii. 7 As sparcles in reeddy places thei shuln renne 
hlder and thider. 24.. Sir Bettes {Sili *884 Vphesterte 
also right As sperkyll oute of fire right. x66o W. Secker t 
Nonsuch Prof 342 A man that carries Gun.powder about 
him, can never stand too far from Sparkles. 

d. Jig, and in fig. context ; freq. with allusion 
to the kindling of a fire or conflagration. 

(rt) 1382 \yYCLTF Wisd. it. 2 Sermoun of \read Isl a sparcle 
to stirn togidere cure herle. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. Reeve's 
T. 31 Foure gleedes ban we..: Avauntyng, liyng, Anger, 
Coueitise, Thise foure sparkles Iv.r. sperkles) longen vn to 
celde. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249 b/i How be hit that the 
membres were bounden in the nete of the Sparcles, the 
force of the feith was not corrupt. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's 
Ansiv. Osor. 263 It shal be as e^ie a matter for a man to 
finde as much RelUgion in Tullies Oflicies..as this your 
Relligionis,..a fewesparcklesonely except. \6oj Scliolast. 
Disc. agst. Antichrist X. t. 38_Wemust nourish her sparcles 
least her light bee quite extinguished. 2629 H. Burton 
Babel no Bethel no Considering^ them as sparkles leaping 
out of the boyling brest of juvenile ardour. 2687 Dryden 
Hind P. I. 75 When their glimps was gone, ^ly pride 
struck out new sparkles of her own. 2707 Curios, in Husb. 

Card. 323 Seeds, .contain an Atom of Life, a sparkle of 
celestial Fire. 18x9 Scott Ivankoc xxxii, A sparkle hath 
been quenched hy his blood, u'hicb no human breath can 
again rekindle ! 

{b) 15x5 Barclay Egloges n. (1570) Bj/2 A small sparcle 
may kindle loue certayne. a 2548 Hall Chron.f Edw. /K, 
2X0 Which small sparcle had growen to a greater flame, if 
the erle of Warwycke- .had not sodaynly quenched it. x6to 
Holland Livy xxix. xxxi. 732 Unlesse they put out this 
sparkle of fire betimes, ..it will be their chaunce to be 
caught therewith. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. BcccalinCs Advts. 
fr. Parnass. ii. vi. 207 That every least despised sparkle is 
apt to occasion great combustions. 2779 Johnson L. P., 
Addison T 45 Some unlucky sparkle from a Toiy paper 
set Steele's politicks on fire. 2859 Tennyson Geraint <5- 
Enid 833 To make My nature’s prideful sparkle in the 
blood Break Into furious flame. 

2 . A slight beginning, trace, indication, or mani- 
festation ^something. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. \VT:s. 1. 279 Sparclts of grace hat 
we felcn. 2430-40 Lydg. Bochas 111. xix. (1554) 9* b/2 The 
sparcle of vengeance is quicked. .by windes foure. C24S0 
Mepham Wks. 39 With.in Amoo’us the sparkyl off loue so 
rootyd gan be. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasrn. Par. Mark Pref. 

5 What sparcle of shame remayneth. 2577 Hasmer Anc. 
EccL Hist. (1619) 150 They had not one sparkle of cpm- 

? assion on us. x^5 J. Carpenter Solomon’s Solace iii. 12 
Ic. .giueth not so much as any sparkle or shew of a metrj' | 
conceit. 267^ Traherne Chr. Ethics 415 Now all these f 
sparUes of joy .. meet together in humility. 27x8 | 

Hutchlsson Witckcrafl 40 He said be had never found I 


one Sparkle of Truth. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) II. 
S3* Their frictions, .struck out the first sparkles of judg- 
ment and forecast. 2825 Scott Betrothed xxii. Pleased to 
shew some sparkles of his ancient military education. 2856 
Emerson Eng. Traits vii. Truth ^Vks. (Bohn) IL 55 It is 
an unlucky moment to remember these sparkles of solitary 
virtue. 

3 . A vital or animating principle, rare, 

2388 Wyclif 2 Sam, xiv, 7 Thei seken to quenche my 
sparcle whj’ch is lefte. 2^ Davies Immori. Soul 3 How 
c»n we hope, that. .This dying Sparkle. .Can recollect 
these beames of knowledge cleare? 
f ^ smaU Tuhy or diamond. Obs. rare, 

1480 in Cal. Doc, Rel. Scotl. (1888) IV. 297 Sparkyllys 
[called] rubees. 2687 Dryden Hind If P, 11. 528 Entire, one 
solid shining Diamond, Not Sparkles shattered into Sects 
like ypH. 2704 E. Arwaker Embassy fr. Heaven xxxiv. 

14 His Chrystal Coach in Di’mond Sparkles bum’d. 

5 . A glittering or flashing point of light. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 48 The sterres launchyrnge 
theyr bryghte sparkeles, exeyle the appetyte of slepe. 2543 
Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. Interpr. Was., When it is broken, 
it sendeth out the golden sparcles shinynge like sterres. 
c 2S9« Greene Fr. Bacon iii. iii. As the Moone Darkneth 
the brightest sparkles of the night. 2634 Milton Cornu s 80 
Swift as the Sparkle of a glancing Star. 1652 N. Culver- 
WEL Li. Nature r. xvi. (i66x) 136 The Sun . , with its golden 
Scepter rules all created Sparkles. 2713 Phil, Tratts. 
XXVI 1 1. 231 Those Sparkles of Light. 2824 iliss L. M. 
Hawkins Annaline II. 269, I have wtnessed at night., 
sparkles which adhered to the adjoining ropes. 2846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. in. § 2. v. § 2t The sparkles 
streaming from their purple wings like the glitter of many 
suns upon a sounding sea. 2871 U. Stephen Playgr. Enr. 
(1804) V. raS A few green sparkles just pointing out the 
Lake of Thun. 

fg. 2538 Starkey England 11. i. 244 We haue conceyuyd 
some sparkyl of the celestyal lyght. 2583 Babikgton 
Comuiandm. (1590) 82 These were but sparcles as it were 
of His glorie and maiestie that they sawe. 1606 J. Clap. 
HAM Hist. Gi. Brit. 1. 1. xii. 34 [The) Christian Religion., 
began to cast forth some small sparkles of her brightnesse. 
a 2622 Sterry Rise !f Race Kingd. God in Soul Man 212 
A glance and sparkle of this Eternal Image of essential 
beauty. 18x6 bloORE Sacred Softgs, *Oh^ Thou! -who 
dry’ st* ii. (1849) 247 Hope that threw A moment’s sparkle 
o’er our tears. Is dimm’d and vanLshed too. 28S8 Doughty' 
Trav. Arabia Deserta I. vii. 196 These sallies are never 
unwelcome to Arabs, being as sparkles struck upon their j 
own natural hearts. I 

b. A flashing or fiery glance. 

2590 Spenser P'. Q. i. iv. 33 His eies did hurle forth 
sparcles fiery red. 2722 Ramsav Keitha 41 Her een, which 
did with heav'nly sparkles jow. 2823 Roscoe ir. SismondVs 
Lit, Eur. (2846) li, xxxviii. 509 While dark red sparkles 
from his eye.balls rolled. 

6. Glittering or flashing appearance or quality ; 
lively brightness. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 34 If the sparkle of her 
eyes appeare in the night, the starres blush at her bright* 
nesse. 1639 Saltmarsh Policy Avijb, Like those jewels 
which have their matter from earth, their sparkle from 
heaven. 2820 Scott Monast. xxxvti, The occasional sparkle 
of the long line of spears. 2832 W. Irving Alhamjra IL 
1 16 His cver-watchful eye caught the sparkle of a diamond. 
2885 F. Miller Class-Painting 53 By rubbing off some of 
the colour, a wonderful brilliancy and sparkle is imparted. 

b. Brightness or liveliness of spirit ; smartness ; 
wittiness. 

161X Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 30 How a King of 
any royall sparkle, could brooke such Sea and Land Tem- 
pests . , I cannot conceiue. 1789 Charlotte S.mith Ethelinde 
(1814) If, 144 The sparkle of spirit and tpe languish of 
tenderness. 2828 Lytton Pelham iii, Beside him wan a 
quick, sharp little woman, all sparkle and bustle. 1876 
F. E, Trollope A Chahning Felloiv L xvii. 234 [He] 
surprised himself by the amount of fun and sparkle be 
contrived to elicit. 1894 J. Cartwright Madatne x The 
vivacity and sparkle which she inherited from her mother, 

c. spec. The appearance characteristic of certain 
■wines, due to the presence of carbonic-acid gas. 

2833 C, Redding Mod, Wines v. 72 The Sillery has no 
sparkle at all. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxxii. 445 If this 
solitary relic of festival days had lost its sparkle, we had not. 

7 . A small piece, part, spot, etc., of somelliing j 
a (glittering) particle. 

2570 Foxe Serm. 2 Cor. v. 28 A breeder of sinne, or (as 
we maj’ call it) a privy sparcle of the Serpents seede.^ 2^5 
Parsons Chr. Exer. r. x. 131 All the pleasures.. in the 
worlde, being onely sparkles and parcelles sent out from 
God. 2769 St. Jameds Chron. 12-24 Sept. 1/3 A Peasant, 
into whose Eye flew a Sparkle of Iron. 18x8 Genii. Mag, 
343/2 An aerolite is of a grey colour, and sprinkled with 
metallic sparklejL 1822 Shelley tr. Calderon’s Mag. Prodig. 
ii. fit Sparkles of blood on the white foam are cast. 

8. Comb., as sparkle-blazing, -drifting, -eyed. 

1614 GazzesLuean 1.35 An vgly Fiend (that in h« hand 

Did hold a sparhle-hlazing brand). 1648 Hexham ii, Kat- 
oegigh, Cat-cj-ed, or 5parkel.<:yed like a Cat. 184s Jlks. 
Norton Child ef Islands (1846) 178 Hammer the sparkle- 
drifting iron straight. 

Sparkle (spauk’l), ».l Forms: 3 sperklen, 

S, 9 Sc. spercle ; 5 sparklyn, 5-6 spark(e)l-, 6 
-kyll, sparcle ; 4- sparkle, [f. Spabk sb.^ 
■1--I.B 3. Cf- MDu. spaer-, sparkelen (Da. and 
Flem. sparkelen, WFIem. also sperkelen; WFris. 
sparkelje)."] . 

I. inlr. L To issue, to fly or spring out ox forth, 
in sparkles or small particles. Alsoy?^. 

a IIOO SI. Marker, g Of bis spetewile moS sperklede fnr 
ut. c 1450 Mrrr. par Ladye 47 As it had bene a clowde of 
fyer 5parke!}-ng & dropyng vpon his heo, S: all hu 

bodj'. 2587 (ioLDiNC De Momay ix. (2592) *24 tnieth 
will sparcle out of the Contrarietie of vntruthes, as tire 


sparcles out of the knocking of one Flintstone against 
another, x^ Serpents (1658) 621 The spuits.. 

b^tily leaping out as it were, and quickly sparkling forth. 
X6TO AIarkham Farew. Husb. il xviL (x663) 75 As the 
Pidgeons or Crows tear up the straw, the Lime or ashes 
will sparkle into their eyes and nares. 2649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp.^ ir. Dbc. ix. 222 If like a flmt he sends a 
sparke out, xt must as soon be extinguished as shewes, and 
cool as soon as sparkle. 2805 Wordsw. Prelude viii. 409 
A diamond light.. was seen Sparkling from out a copse- 
clad bank. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 705 When some 
heat of difference sparkled out. 

2 , To emit or send out sparks or sparkles of fire. 
Also fg. 

2480 Caxton Myrr. ii. xxviii. 121 This that makelh the 
clowdes to sparkle and lyghtne whan the thondre is herde. 
*53® Palsgr. 726/2 Ware your face, this fier sparkilleth 
apace. 2590 Greene Neuerioo Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 
207 Their eies like comets, that when they sparkle foretell 
some fatall disparagement. 2692 Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 
*53 And so, like two Flints struck together, they will be 
continually sparkling and spitting fire at one another, 2769 
Junius Lett. xxxv. (2788) 177 The coldest todies warm with 
opposition, the hardest sparkle in collision. 2794 Wordsw. 
Guilt ff Sorraio xx, Till on a stone, that sparUed to his 
feet, Struck. .the troubled horse. 2839 Bailey Festus 73, I 
will rub them backwards like a cat ; And you shall see them 
spit and sparkle up. 2886 S.W. Line. Gloss. 138 Larch- 
branches sparkle about so, they’re dangerous for childer. 

b. To throw off small particles ; to crackle. 

2495 Tr^tsa’s Barth, De P. R. xv. cxlix. 542 In the see 

of Sicilia b,, a wonder maner salt, for it melMh in fyre and 
sparklith in water. 26x2 Cotgr., La Iwntere Petillef the 
candle sparkles, or spits. 

c. Of the eyes : To flash with anger or rage. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 327 Mine eyes should 

sp^kle like the beaten Flint. — 3 Hen. VI, ii. v. 132 
With fiery ej’es, sparkling for very wrath, xfi^ Milton 
P. L. 1, 294 With,, Eyes That sparkling blaz’d. 2697 
Dryden Virg„ Georg, iv. 652 The Seer..Rowl'd his green 
I Eyes, that sparkled with his Rage, 
j 3 . To reflect or emit numerous separate rays or 
points of light ; to glitter or flash. 

f 2386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 2306 A mantelet.. Bret-ful of 
rubies reed, as fir sparclyng. 2560 Bible (Geneva) Ezek. 

i. 7 They sparkled like the appearance of bright brasse. xfiix 
Shaks. Cymb, ii. iv, 40 Sparkles this Stone as it was wont, 
or is’t not Too dull for your good wearing? 2^7 Dampier 
Voy. (1699) 414 ITie Sea seemed all of a Fire about us ; for 
every Sea that broke sparkled like Lightning. 27x9 Young 
Busins iir. f, Conquest and crowns shall sparkle in her 
sight, 2794 Mrs. Kavcliftb J fyst. Udolpho xxxri, She 
saw.. the wide sea sparkling in the morning rays. ,*8*t 
Scott Rentltv. xii, Those stately towers.. whicn still, in 
some places, sparkled with lights. 2859 Jephsok Brittany 

ii. 26 The white villas sparkled in the morning sun, 2894 
Mrs. F. Elliot Roman Gossip Hi. 84 An emerald ring., 
sparkled on one finger, 

b. fig. or in fig. context. 

2667 L. Stucklev Gospel Glass rx. 75 We have not sparkled 

- • _ 


Value worth the pretending, a 1764 Lloyd Poet Poet. 
Wks. 2774 11. 32 Who can a nearly praUe bestow, If merit 
sparkles in a foe. 1782 Cowper Expost. 483 It [the language] 
sparkles with the gems he left behind. 2827 Hare Guesses 
(1859) 42 Chaucer sparkles with the dew of inorning. 

c, fig. To be extremely bright or lively in con- 
versation or ^\Titing ; to abound or excel in lively 
sallies of wit. 

2698 Collier Itnmor. Stage 224 Miss Hoyden sparkles 
loo much in Conversation. 1699 J. Duntos Coiiv. Ireland 
in Dubt. Scuffle 382 His Wit sparkles as well as his Eyes. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 338 Those exalted notions and fine 
hints that sparkle and smne throughout his wriilngs. ^ 2842 
DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 352^ They display an original 
comic invention, and sparkle with Jhe most lively sallies. 
2851 WiLLMOTT/’/ifrrx. Lit. (1852) viL 40 Boccaccio sparkles 
over a grim treatise of Calvin. 2893 Liddon Life Pusey 
1. xiii. 309 These hints.. sparkle with the dry and clear 
acuteness characteristic of the writer. 

d To move, proceed, flow, etc., in a glittering 
or sparkling manner. Const, with preps, and advs. 

2823 Lamb Elia si, Amicus Rediv., To trace your salu- 
tary waters sparkling through green Hertfordshire. 2842 
Browning Pippa Passes Poems (2905) 285 See how that 
beetle burnishes in the path ! There sparkles he ajong the 
dust i 188s Rider Haggard N. Solomon’s Mines iii, 7 'bere 
are the deep kloofs, .doum which the rivers sparkle. 

4 . Of wines, etc. : To effervesce with small glit- 
tering bubbles, due to the presence or rising of 
carbonic-acid gas. 

2422 [see Sparkling P/I, aP 3 c]. 2671 Milton Samson 
t44 Nor did the danang Ruble Sparkling, out-powT d, 
the flavor, or the smell, ..Allure thee from the cool Lp-stal- 
line stream. 2706 Philups (ed. Kcrse>Of To Sparkle, ..to 
send forth small Bubbles as strong Wine do« in a 
278a Phil. Trans. LXXII. 43* Jbe water sparkled, as does 
Seltzer water, by the vessel being shook. sBxo An / 
Brewing (ed. 2) 42 Sparkling in the glass S 

bottled ale. 1833 Redoing Mod. mnes v. 116 l^e^iE 

Cro^eisalight, delicate wine. ..It sparkles nice Cn. 

5 . a. Of feelings, etc.: To apprar or be evident 

in (or throngk) the ej es by the brightness or ani- 
mation of these. . , . in 

1392 Shaks. Ham. i 7 < d . >97 A ®”ij;Sair.e and 

Loners eyes. IS9? — * ' Ikie Million A nadcs 

f;.Ts'e?2rirEfr\|kf|on^h'^^ 

1817 Jas. Brtt. / • g Dickens Dcmley liv, 

victory sparkling in his e>t 

Intend abhorrence sparkhng in her ej es. 
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SPABKLE. 

b. Of the eyes : To be bright or animated ; to 
shine, to glisten. 

X700 Drvden To Duchess 0/ Ormond 10 Inspir’d by two 
^ir Eycs that sparkled like your own. tySz Miss Burney 
Cecilia viii. iix, Her eyes sparkling with joy, and ber cheeks 
glowing with pleasure. £820 Scott Monast, xxvli, His 
eyes sparkled, his frame was agitated. 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect I. 323 A burly man,. whose little eyes seemed 
always sparkling with unclerical humour. 

iransf, 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley 21 Hester 
blushed, and sparkled, and looked quite ready to com- 
municate sometbin|:. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander * At Bay\\\^ 
A bright happy smile sparkled over her countenance, 
t C. To entertain a strong desire something. 
1665 Brathwait Comment 7 \uo Tales (rpoi) 46 You tax 
me of pride, and tell me, high blood ever sparkles for good 
Cloathes. 

II. trans, 6. To cause to sparkle or glitter. 

In early use in pa. pple., and not quite separable from 
Sparkle v? 

tSS 3 Treat. New Ind. (Arb.l 31 Amountayne, whose 
sande is sparkeled with gold. 1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. 
Tonsi.'e. Brochie, A gowne all sparkeled with gold, or 
aglets. 1619 Williams Serin, Apjiarell (1620) 16 In picking 
their rockes for diamonds to sparkle him. 171S Pope Iliad 
vtii. 2 Aurora now. .Sparkled with rosy light the dewy 
lawn. 1809 W. Irving Knicherb. vi. iv. (1849) 332 The 
jovial sun.. sparkling the landscape with a thousand dewy 
gems. 1821-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. (1856) iv. 264 The war 
sparkled us with military gaiety and parade. 

7 . To emit, eject, or throw out (fire, etc.) as or 
like sparks. Also iransf. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L.w. lii, 351 Womens eyes, .sparcle 
still the right promethean fire. 1590 Spenser F. Q. lit. i. 
32 The bright glister of their beames cleare Did sparckle 
forth great light. i6oi Holland Pliny. I. 13 Mercury 
sparkeling his rales. 1652 J, Wright tr. Camus' Nat. 
Paradox X. 244, I fore see then, replied Miestas (sparkling 
Fire out of his Eyes) that you and I must have a quarrell. 

b. Of the eyes : To indicate or betoken (a feel- 
ing) by brightness or animation. 

a 160X Pasguil ff Kath, (X878) i. 224 Your eye Sparkles 
not spirit as 't was wont to doe. x6o2 Marston Antonio's 
Reii. IV. iii, Your eyes should sparkle joy. X682 C. Irvine 
Hist. Scot. Nomencl. Ded. *iv. Our faces then shone with 
joy, and our eyes sparkled gladness, 

o. In various fig. uses. 

x6io JoNsoN Alch. jv. i, A certaine touch, or aire. That 
sparkles a diuinitie, beyond An earthly beautie ! 1615 

Chapsian Odyss. xviii. 31X Thy younger blood Did sparkle 
choicer spirits. X667 O. Heywood Heart-Treas. vii. The 
working forge of men’s wicked hearts doth sparkle forth 
suitable imaginations. X742 YoungWA Th.v.gSs Her gaiety 
..That, like the Jews fam’d oracle of gems. Sparkles in- 
struction. 

8. With down: To dispel (gloom) by cheerful 
behaviour or spirits. 

X840 LadvC. Bvrv Hist, o/Flirtvi, His endeavours to 
sparkle down the gloom on his sister’s countenance. 

SpaTMe,!'.'-^ Obs.otdial. Forms: s-fieperkel-, 
-ilo, 6 -ole ; 5-6 sparkyl-, 6 sparkel-, -kyll, 5-6 
sparcle (6 -okle), 5- sparkle. [Alteration of 
.Spakple V. Cf. Dispaekle v.} 

1 . iii/r. Of persons : To separate, scatter, or dis- 
perse. Freq. with abroad. 

c X440 Generydes 6049 A bak the! drewe, and sperkelyd 
her and her. CX477CAXTON yrtjo«gTheother..wereanon 
so discoraged that they sparklid abrode. 4523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I, ccxix. 281 Than they sparcled abrode lyke men y' 
were discomfyted and chased. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 
341 Assone as this proclamation was made, they sparkled 
abroade, euery man to their awne homes. 

2 . trans. To cause to scatter or disperse; to 
drive in different directions. Also sparkle away 
(quot. 1703% 

a 1470 Harding Chron, clxxiv, in, Then went the kyng.. 
and sparcled them then so That North they went, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 352 To thendc ye maye gader 
agen togyder your folke that be soo sperkled abrode. 1506 
in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 282 All his other ships were 
sparkled, some to Rye..; some were drowned. 1555 W, 
Watreman Fardle Faciotis i. ii, 31 They ware diuersely 
sparckled in diuers partes of the world. 1618 Fletcher 
Loyal Subj, i. v, Beaten, and’t please your Grace, And all 
his Forces sparkled. 1703 Thoresby Let, to Ray, Sparkle 
away^ to disperse, spend, waste. 1836 Wilbraham Cheshire 
Gloss, (ed. 2) 1x1 SparklCt..io disperse. 

3 . To cast abroad; to scatter, sprinkle, or strew. 

CX440 Gesia Rom, xxvi. 100 And so is l^e blode sperkelid 

aboute the cradiU 1548 Elyot, Conspergo, to scatter or 
sparcle about abundantly, to strawe. 1555 Eden Decades 
1. 111. (Arb.) 77 As ihowgh mele had byn sparkeled throwgh 
owte ^ that sea. 

trans/. 1538 Starkey 11. i. 157 The cure therof 

ys sparkylyd in the cure of al other. 

b. dial. To spatter (liquid, etc.) over one. 

2787 Grose Prerv. Gloss. s.v., He sparkled the water all 
over me. 2854 IVIiss Baker Northampt. Gloss, II. 270 He 
rode so fast he sparkled the mud all over me. 

4. To sprinkle, bestrew, or bespatter with (also 
in') something ; to dot thickly. 

X4.. F/r Ftnw 350 (Camb. MS. Ff. ii. 38), The chyldys 
clothys, ryche and gode. He had spaikylde with that blode. 
ISSS Eden Decades (Arb.) 196 The pauement of the temple 
is all Sparcled with bluddc. xs?® Eyte Dodoeru 586 J.he 
fruite folowcth after, which is long, the outside thereof 
sparckled, and set full of little bowI« or b<^<^ 2625 
Furchas Pilgrims II. ix. 249s Who being s^rkled thwe- 
with, dieth by force of the poyson. 2629 m Cabt. Smith s 
IPhs. (Arb.) II. Srg To see bright honour sparkled all in 
gore. Would steele a spirit that ne’re fought before, 
yfy. 2370 Foxe a. 4 - ilf. (ed. 2) 1252/2 Such as had fresh 
wyites sparcled with Gods grace. 


b. teckn. To overlay or daub with cement or 
the like. (Cf. Spabklwg vbf. sb.Z 2.) 

280s R. w. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 89 Pan-tiling, with 
small.sized deal lath, and sparkled within side. 

6 . To disseminate or diffuse; to spread or cir- 
culate. 

c 2532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 922 Of it to sparcle 
the beames through all the worlde. a 2547 Surrey Hdneid 
It. 199 Lefull be it to sparcle in the ayre Their secretes all. 
2577-87 Holinshed tor. Chron. (jSod) II, 206 111 seed of se- 
dition, sparkled and scattered in the cruel civil wares before. 

Sparkleberry. U.S. A shrub or small tree, 
Vaccinium arboreum, of the southern United 
States ; the farkleberry. 

1891 in Cent. Diet, 2908 R. W. Chambers Firing Line 
viii, A superb butterfly. .came flitting about the sparkle- 
berry bloom. 

Spa'rkled, ppl. a.i [f. Spaekle sb. or v.'^] 

1 . Speckled, spotted. Now dial. 

2480 Trevisa's Higdeii (Caxton) i. 51 b/2 In the welmes 
after than ones Ben founde reed sperclid [Rolls ed. 
splekked) stones. 2787 [see Sparky ti. 1 b). 2873 Williams 
& Jones Somerset Gloss. 35 Sparcled, Sparked, . .speckled. 

2 . Filled with sparkles, rare 

a 2347 Surrey j^neid 11. 220 But she gan stare witli 
sparcled eyes of flame. 

+ SpaTkled, ppl. a.^ Obs. [f. Spaekle zi.2] 
Scattered, dispersed; dishevelled. 

mS47 SuRHEV Mneid it. 517 Cassandra.. From Pallas 
chirch was drawn with sparkled tresse, — Eccles. v. 46 , 

I saw.. The plenteous houses sackt; the owners end with 
shame, Their sparkled goods. 2608 Heywood Lucrecei. 
ii. Did not this monster.. Make her unwilling charioteer. . 
crush her father’s bones ..and dash his sparkled brains 
Upon the pavements! 

Sparkler (spavklar). [f. Sparkle v.i -i- -ee.] 

1 . One who sparkles or shines in respect of beauty 
or accomplishments; esp. a vivacious, witty, or 
pretty young woman. 

2713 Addison GuardianlAo. jso § i What wou'd you say, 
should you see the Sparkler.. thumping the Table with a 
Dice-Box f 1772 Tozon ^ County Ma^, 67 He called her 
his sparkler, and commended her person and accomplish- 
ments. x8oo Weems Life lVashin£ion (1820) i. 6 To wheeze 
and cough by themselves, and not depress the..spirits'of 
the young sparklers. 2849 Cupples Green Hand\i. (1856) 
58 'No doubt/ says Bill, *she*s what I call a exact sparkler!' 

2 . A bright or sparkling eye, Chieliy pi. Lat- 
terly colloq, or slang, 

1746 Hervey Medit, (1818) 5:9 The eye, that outshone the 
diamond's brilliancy, •♦where is it? where shall we find the 
rolling sparkler? 2775 Sheridan Duenna ir. ii, One glance 
of those roguish sparklers would fix me again. iZoi^ SporL 
ing Mag. XXIII. 284 A very beautiful woman, with a pair 
of bright sparklers. 2854 Ainsworth Flitch 0/ Bacon 11. 
lit. 235 As to her eyes, they shine, like — 1 don't know what. . ; 
though they don't come up to the lustre of Bab's sparklers. 

3 . A sparkling gem ; a diamond. 

282a Byron IVemerin, i. 328 Ob, thou sweet sparkler I 
Thou more than stone of the philosopher 1 2860 All Year 
RoundiiQ.^6. 459 Amber mouthpieces filleted with * spark- 
lers', as the English cracksman affectionately calls dia- 
monds, 2893 McCarthy Red Diamonds 1 . ii. 47 Pretty 
sparklers, ain’t they? 

4 . Ad insect Having a shining or sparkling ap- 
pearance; spec, any beetle of the family Cicin- 
delid?e\ a tiger- beetle- 

2860 PiESSE Lab. CJum. Wonders 2 Cicindcla or sparkler. 
cx86o J. Carlin To Fireflies i. in HarpeVs Mag, (1B84) 
hlar. 590/z Awake, ye sparklers, bright and gay. 

6 . A sparkling wine. 

2868 Rep, U. S. Commissioner A^c, (1869)575 In France 
the manufacturers of sparkling wine.. have to increase its 
effervescence by mixing it wiih the wine grown in Cham- 
pagne, which is a natural sparkler. 

6 . Something which shines or sparkles; a spark- 
ling firework. 

2879 Warren vi. 123 (Mercury] keejjs so near the 

sun that very few people have ever seen the brilliant spark- 
ler. 2894 IVestm.Gaz. 3/2 The most popular and 
novel among these [fireworks) are the electric sparkler [etc.]. 

Sparkless (spaukles), a, £f. Spark + 
-LESS.J Free from or devoid of sparks ; emitting 
no sparks. 

2821 Shelley Adonais xl, Nor, when the spirit’s self has 
ceased to burn, With sparklcss ashes load an unlamented 
urn. 2852 Mrs. Browning Wind, ii. 290 Like an 

anvil black And sparkless. x88i Standard 24 Sept. 3/x The 
engine should be. .smokeless, as noiseless as possible, but 
sparkless is imperative, 
b. Spec, in Electr. 

0x865 Wylde's Circ. Sciences I. 272/1 Tfac relays are 
* ^parklcss . 2890 Telep". Jml. st Feb. 203/2 The impossi- 
bility of making a sparkless commutator. 

Hence Spa'rklessly adv. 

2892 in Cent, Diet. 

Sparklet (spa* jklet). [f. Spark + -let,] 

1 , A small spark or sparkle. Also trans/, 

2689 Cotton PoemSf Night ii, Spread o’er the ^rth thy 
Sable Veil, Heaven's iwinckling sparklets to conceal. 2824 
Blackw, Mag, XV. 429 The glimmering worm ..Whose 
sparklet of dim radiance [etc.]. 1877 [May Laffan] Hon. 
Miss Ferrard Ill.iv. 285 A pale yellowish mist, in which 
here and there a tiny sparklet was risible. 

Jig* 1830 W, Taylor Hist. Surv. Gertn. Poetry IL 276 
The steel, with which The great Creator of all truth 
bestows On the dead tinder of futurity, The first live 
sparklet. 2856 MissYoNCE DaisyChain i. xxiv. (1879) 256 
The first little gleam, little bit of a sparklet of the meaning. 

2872 Havercal Mittist. Songist^. 3) ijs A praise all mom- 
ing sunshine. And sparklets of the spring. 


sparkling. 

2 . A small sparkling ornament for a dress. 

2902 Daily Chron. 2 May 8/3 Mother-of-pearl paillettes are 
thelatest sparklet introduced for the glorification of chiffon 
dresses. 

Spark-like, a. and adv. [f. Spark ri.i +-like.] 

A. , adj. Like or resembling a spark. 
a 1814 Mermaid it. ii. in Neio Brit. Theatre II. 470 Htr 

quick and sparklike eyes appear So kindled with malinn 
intelligence. 2868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) II. in 7,3 
And sparklike gems glitter from many a hand. ' ' 

B. adv. After the maimer of a spark. 

2843 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 316 Thou shalt be Dashed frora 

creation spark-Iike from a band Scarless. 
Spar klin eBs: seeSPAEKLiNONESs (qnot. a 1607) 
Sparkling (spa-rklig), vbl. sb.i [f. Spaeklez/.i] 

1 . The action of sending out sparks or sparkles, 
or of glittering with light ; scintillation. 

c 1440 Fromp. Paru. 467/2 Spartlynge [IPinch. Sparke- 
'yngk *548 Klyot, Sciiitillatto, a sparkelyng vp of fire. 
2614 Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems (1616) I j, Her Eyes such 
Beames sent foorth, that but with Paine Here, weaker 
Sights their sparckling could sustaine. 2667 Inform. Fire 
Lond. in Somers TrnctsWl. 6tg He saw something.. like 
wild-fire by the sparkling and spitting. 2702 G. Stanhofe 
Pious Breath, iii. xiv. (1704) 225 Thou hast not. .the spark, 
ling of Precious Stones, nor the Harmony of Musick. 1728 
Bailey, Scintillation, a sparkling as Fire. 2812 Pinkerton 
Petrol. 1 1 . 557 Stones thrown bounding into this furnace, 
produced flaming eruptions with sparkling. 1884 Poll Mall 
C. 8 Apr. 4/1 A sparkling of gold, silver, or the dull lustre 
of a bronze. 

Jig. 2613 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 
217 From the sparkling of God in the soul, or from the god- 
like sparkles of the souk 

b. attrib. with relay (cf. Spaeking vbl. ri.l). 
c 2865 Wylde's Circ.Sci.l. 272 The sparkling relay of other 
makers compels them to use only a very moderate power. 

2 . With pi. An instance of this ; a shower of 
sparks ; a spark or fiery particle ; a gleam, a sparkle. 

a 2529 Skelton P, Sparowe 80 Phyllypes soule to kepe.. 
from her fyry sparklynges^ For burnyngc of his wynges. 
2558 Phaer jEiieid v, O ij, 'J’hey themselues beholding 
spie. The sparcklings rising broad. 2582 Stakvhuest 
rEneis i, (Arb.) 23 First on flint smiting soom sparcklinges 
sprinckled Achates. 2710 J. Clarke tr. Rohault's Nat, 
Philos. (1729) 1 . 1, ii. 10 If any one looks full upon the Sun, 
and immediately goes into a dark Place, he will see the 
Sun there, and some Sparklings of it. 2799 G. Smith La- 
boratory I. 181 You may Mreeive by the increase of the 
sparklings of the iron bars, now your work goes in. 2820 
WoRDSw. River Duddon Sonn. xxv, The waters seem to 
waste Their vocal charm; their sparklings cease to please. 
2848 Clough Bothie lit. 52 Here, the delight of the bather, 
you roll in beaded sparklings. 

Jig. 2642 R. Brooke Angc Epise. ir. vii. 104 Are there not 
some sparklings of this 'rrutb, even amongst us in Eng- 
land ? 2776 Love Diary 22 Sept, in Mem, (1857) I. v. 19S, 

I have had some sparklings of shame now and then. 

Spa’rkling, vbl. sb,^ Obs. or dial, [f. 
Sparkle v.'i] 

1 . The action of dispersing or scattering. 

CX460 Promp, Parv. (Winch.) 426 Sparkelyng, .. 

pacio, 2530 JPalscr. 273/2 Sparclyng abrode, dispertion, 
a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Bottduca iw. ii, March close, and sud* 
den like a tempest ; all executions Done without sparkling 
of the Body. 

2 . techn, (See quot. and cf. Sparkle z ».2 4 b.) 

2787 W. H. Marshall B. Norfolk II. Sparkling, 
Claying between the spars to cover the thatch of cottages. 
SparMing* (spauklig), a.'^ Also 3 sperc- 
linde, 5-6 eperkelynge ; 5 sprakelynge. [f. 
Sparkle vA] 

L That emits sparks or sparkles. Alsoy^. and 
in fig, context. 

a xzzs Ancr, R. 34 in sperclinde luue bicluppeS cure 
leofmon. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 230 Tho that 
haue cyen like lyof fyre brandynge and sprakelynge, bene 
angry and shameles. 2493 Festivall {W . de \V, 1515)45 
Tongues muste speke wordes of fyre that is sharpe and 
sperkelyngc. 2599 George a Greene I. iv. Wherein two 
sapphires bume like sparkling fire. 2625 Jackson Creed v. 
li. 455 The light of truth will suddainly burst out, as from 
a sparkling fire. 2816 Scott Bl. Dwatfixx, A large spark- 
ling fire of turf and bog-wood. 

transf, 2648 Crashaw DeliglUs Muses Wks. (1904) 221 
In the close murmur of a sparKling noyse. 

b. iransf. Of heat. 

c xjoo Kennett MS. Lansdowne JOjSt fob 388 (HalHw.), 

A sparkling or welding heat, used to weld barrs or pieces 
of iron. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art I. xi The 
sparkling or welding heat is used, by which the metal is 
brought nearly to a stale of fusion. 

c. Sparkling syuchisis\ (see first quot.). 

2859 Mayne Expos. Lex. x-zy^/s SparklingSyftcltyslx,.» 
term for a species of Syncbysis, in which sparks are seen 
flashing bemre the eyes. 2898 Hutchinson*s Arch. Surg* 

IX. ^35 This attack had resulted in detachment of retina, 
sparkling synchisis, and loss of perception of lighL 
2 . Of the eyes : Flashing, bright, animated. 

2422 [cf. 2592 Shaks. x Nff. Vfx, i. 22 His spark- 


ncss in his Eyes. 2784 Cowper Task i. 405 A sparkling eye 
beneath a wrinkled front The vet’ran shows. xSz* 

Nigel yd, A thin bronzed visage, ..and a pair of sparkling 

black eyes. _ 

Comb, xBox Cath. Hood Remonstr.t etc. 26 Sparkling* 
cy’d health, fair innocence, and peace. ^ . 

transf, 2837 Carlyle />. ix. 111. i, With a sparklin,. 
briskness of glance. « • • 

3 . Reflecting or emitting rays of light; fiasfling, 
glittering, brilliant, resplendent. 


SPARKLING. 
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SPARPLE. 


1590 Spenser F, Q. i. vHi. 22 His sparkling blade about 
his head he blest, c z6oo Shaks. Sonn, xxvHt, When spark- 
ling stars twire not, thou guild’st the eauen. z66z Bovle 
Style of Script, 51 What the Diamond is amongst stones, 
the pretiousest, and the sparklingest, the most apt to scatter 
light. 1784 CowpER Task v. 112 The sparkling trees And 
shrubs of fairy land.^ 1812 J, Wilson Isle Palms i. 3 
While many a sparkling star . . Far down within the watery 
sky reposes. 1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S, Afr. 
(1902) 57/1 A mixture of fat and a greysparkling ore, having 
the appearance of mica. 

b. Of water, the sea, etc. 

1782 Phil, Trans. LXXII. 450 The sparkling quality of the 
water did not cease entirely till the vegetable was quite de- 
prived of its life. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho iv, 
Sometimes a torrent poured its sparkling flood high among 
the woods. 1825 Scott Talism. ii, They had now arrived 
at. .the fountain which welled out._.in sparkling profusion. 
1891 Farrar iff Dawn xxxii, Its glorious vineyards 

by that blue and sparkling sea. 

fig. x8o6 WoRiww. A Complaint 10 That consecrated 
fount Of murmuring, sparkling, living love. 

c. Of wines, etc. ; (see Sparkle v,^ 4). 

2422 tr. Secrcta Secret.^ Priv. Priv, 244 Drynke grene 
wyne, clere, sharpe, and sparklynge in lempure. 1697 
Drvden Vir^, Past, v. 108 Two Goblets will I crown with 
sparkling Wine. 1757 Gray Bard 77 Fill high the spark- 
ling bowl. 182s T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion d* Princ, 
XX. in. 162 Those to whom the sparkling champagne., was 
a novelty. 1833 Redding Mod, IVines v.71 Champagne wines 
are divided into sparkling.., demi sparkling.., and still 
wines, x883 Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 606 The sparkling cham- 
pagnes are made from both white and red grapes. 

transf, x8z6 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 27 A pungent agree- 
able flavour, and a brilliant sparkling appearance. 

d. Effervescent. 

1844 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (1857) ^7° Th>s mixture 
evolves enough carbonic acid to be ‘sparkling’, and is 
generally taken with readiness. 

e. In certain bird names, as sparkling pheasant ^ 
•tail (see quots.), 

iB6x Gould Trochilidae III. pi. 168 TrypJuena Duponti^ 
Sparkling-tail. The tail is rendered remarkably sparkling 
by the decided contrasts of its colours. x8^ — Birds Asia 
VII.pl. 38 Phasianus Seintillans, Sp 3 .x\t\ins VhesLsant. 

4 . Of talk, writing, etc. : Characterized by bril- 
liancy and liveliness. 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh. i, § 129 His person beautiful, 
and graceful.. ; his wit pleasant, sparkling, and sublime. 
1701 De Foe Truebom Eng. 35 It makes their Wit as 
sparkling as their Wine, X795-1814 Worosw. Excurs, 11, 
282 And he continued, when worse days were come, To 
deal about his siparkling eloquence. 1828 Carlyle Misa 
(1857) I. 214 A piece of sparkling rhetoric. x8s6 Brit. 
RexK XXVI. 229 Another lively chronicle . . , which sketches 
with.. sparkling vivacity the virtues, the follies, and the 
shams of our own day. 1884 L. J. Jennings Croker Papers 
T Pref. p. iji, Mr, Croker’s own letters were written in a 
singularly light and sparkling vein. 

transf, x8s9 Gullick& Times Paint, 268 The vigorous 
and sparkling touch adopted by Velasquez. xW; Encycl. 
Brit, XXIlI. ;jio/i The modern characters . , have finer 
strokes and serifs, and produce in the page a more regul^ 
and sparkling general enect. 

6. Of persons : Brilliant, animated, sprightly, 
a 1704 T. Brown To Belinda v. 'Wks, x/ir IV. xoo Tho' 
she's as sparkling, and as fine As Jests, and Gemms, and 
Paint can make her. X746 Hervey Medit. (x8i8) 269 The 
voice which so lately pronounced the sparkling pair husband 
and wife. 

6. Of pleasure : Characterized by a high degree 
of delight or enjoyment. 

1789 Burns Let, to Mrs. McMnrdo 2 ^lay, Never did 
little Miss with more sparkling pleasure shew her applauded 
Samplar to partial Mama. 1842 Lover Handy Andy xlvii, 
Privation one day, profusion the next, darkling dangers, 
and sparklingjoys ! 

+ Spa'rklin^, ppl. a.^ In 4 sperke- 

lande. [f. Sparkle z>. 2] Dispersing, scattering. 

X387-8 T. UsK Test, Love 1. ii. (Skeat) 1. 75 Wettest thou 
not weL.that every shepherde ought by rcson to seke his 
sperkelande sheep. 

SpaTMingly, adv. [f. Spabklino c.'] 
In a sparkling or vivacious manner ; with spark- 
ling brightness or brilliancy ; brilliantly. 

X669 Bovle Certain Physiol. Ess. (ed. 2) Ahsol. Rest 
Bodies 18 Some Diamonds of hers, which sometimes would 
look more sparklingly than they were wont, and sometimes 
far more dull than ordinary, 1820 Wiffen Aonian Hours 
(ed, 2) 13 In whose glass All things look sparklingly. ^ X854 
Tait's Mag. XXL 260 Spurted the splinters sparklingly, 
saw scraped, and hammer rung. 1879 Meredith Egoist 
vii, She assured him sparklingly that she was well. 

So Spa'rklin^ess. rare. 

a 1691 Ho'ih'c.Ess. Intestine MotionsQuiescentSolidsW 7 \iS, 
1744 1. 286/2, 1 have, .seemed to my self to observe a i^ni- 
festly greater clearness and sparklingness at some times 
than at others, X697 Aubrey Lives^ (1898) II. 245 He 
threw his reparties about the table with so much spark- 
Hngness [ed. XB13 sparklinessl and genlileness of wilt, 
i* Spa*rlcy, Obs.~^ [f. Spark 5(^.2 + -y.J A 
spark or gallant. 

1756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Collect. (Maidand 
Club) 196 Miss Collier the cousine is a well-looked Utile 
lassie, and sevcrall little sparkles were in love with her. 

Sparky (spauki), a, [f. Spark sd.^ or 

1 . + a. Of velvet ; Spotted with gold or some 
similar material. Obs."^^ 

Cf. Sparked ppl. a. 2, and ‘sparke of yeluet Sackets ' in 
Dekker H^orkyor Armourers (1608) G y. 

1620 in Blunt Ch, CJuster-le-Streei (1884) 85 Paid for 
twelve yeards of sparkie velvclt for the pulpitt cloth, at 4s. 
y*yearde,48s. 

D. dial. Of cattle ; Mottled ; = Sparked ppl, a. i. 


1^87 Grose Prov. Gloss,t Sparkey, or Sparkled^ spotted, 
sprinkled. A sparkeycow. 1837- in dial, glossaries (Devon, 
Somerset, Wilts). 1869 Daily Nesvs 8 Dec., The second 
pure Devon in the young class, .showed in fine contrast 
with the very ‘sparky * one in the older class. 

2 . Emitting sparks ; also, lively, vivacious, 

X827 Carlyle^ Germ, Rom, II. 298 The Archivarlus 
caught these lilies blazing in sparky fire and dashed them 
on the witch. X883 in W, W. Peyton Life H, Miller iL 21 
Few like hjm for sport, a stirring, sparkie callant. 

Sparling (spaulig). Now chiefly north, and 
Sc. Forms: a. 4-6 aperlyng(e, -Huge, 4-6, 8-9 
Bperling, 5-6 sparlynge, 6 -lyng, 6- spar- 
ling, ysparlin. [ad. OF. esperlinge (later esperlan, 
mod.F. ^perlaij), of Teutonic origin, = MDn. and 
MLG. spirlinc, LG. and G. spieriing (also G. and 
Du. spiering). Cf. SrmuKO and Spubling.] 

1 . The common European smelt, Osmerus eper- 
lantis. (Used either as a generic or collective 
name, or of single fish.) 

a. 1307-8 (Surtees) 3 In.,ccc sperlinges. 
CX325 Metr, Horn. 136 Riht als sturioun etes merling, And 
lobbekeling etes sterling, a x.yn Abingdon Rolls (Camden) 
38 In sperlyng xiijs. xjd, ^^1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 
Smalle fyssbe ^ou take per with, als trou3te, sperlynges 
and menwus withal. 1489 Churchw. Acc. I'Palberswickt 
Suffolk (Nicholls, 1797) 183 The sed 2 men to gef a reken- 
ynge of the herjmgs and sperlinges. 1500 Maldon (Essex) 
Crt, Rolls Bundle 59, No. 2 b, Per iii barell. heryng, Ui 
cad. heryng, ct ii meyse sperling. a XS36 Songs^ Carols^ 
etc. (E.E.T.S.) X14 Whan..spcrlyngis rone with speris in 
harnes to defence. 1587 Shuttleworths* Acc. (Chelham Soc.) 
43 A querter of a freshe samonde and foure sake idles iij* ; 
sperlinges iij**. 1596-7 Ibid, 108 Sperlynges. 1754 T. 
Gardner Hist, Dumvich 145 Fishing-Boats for full and 
sholten Herrings, Sperlings, or Sprats, a 1869 C. Spence 
PrOm Braes of Carte (1898) 52 Ye catch a sperling, and I 
catch a fluke. 

fl. 14.. Lat.‘Eng. in Wr.-Wuleker 609 Sardallus^a. 
sparlynge. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 833 in Babees 
Book (1868) 163 Salt fysche,salt Congur,samoun, with spar- 
lynge. x^xjSeL Cases Star Chamh.{'S^Aesi) II. 120 Thomas 
..came with..ix* last of heryng. .and xxij last of Sparlyng, 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 330 The gtlden Spar- 
lings, when cold Winter's blast Be^ns to threat, them- 
selves together casL 1651 in W. M. hlyddelton Chirk 
Castle Acc. (1908) 34 For sparlings & other fish at Chester. 
1653 W. Lauson Comm. Dennys* Secrets Angling il. No. 
17 n.f [The gudgeon] is a dainty fisb,like, or neere as good as 
the Sparlin. 1782 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 2) IX. 6934 Smelts are 
often sold in the streets of London split and drira. They are 
called dried sparlings, 1793 Statist, Acc.Scotl. VII. 54 The 
smelt or sparling, a very rare fish, is also found in the Cree. 
1804 Galloway Poems 73 While Forth yields her sa’mon and 
sparling, x886 Field 23 Jan. X05/3 The fine net,. was used 
for sparling, eels, &c. 

+ b. fig. As a term of endearment. Ohs.~'^ 

1570 \vit Science (1848) 38, I wylbe bolde wyih my 
nowne darlyng, Cura now, a bas, my nowne proper s^Iyng. 

2 . Applied to other small fish ; + a. The sprat, 
Clupea sprallus. Obs. 

1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling 11. xxxvii. 153 Of the 
Sprat or Sparling. A Sprat is so Tike a Herring in every 
Particular, that [etc.J, 

b, U,S, A young or immature herring, 

1884 Goode Nat, Hist. Aquat. Anim. 530 Certain local 
names for the Herring which, .designatecertain conditions 
and ages. To this class belongs the name ‘ Sperling em- 
ployed by our own fishermen of Cape Ann to denote the 
young herrings, x888 Earll in Goode Amer, Fishes 342 
The pasture school remtuned within a few miles of a large 
school of sperling without being drawn after them. 

3 . attnb. and Comb.^ as sparling-boat, fishing, 
etc.; f sparling-fisher, -fowl, the (female) goos- 
ander, Mergits merganser, 

1678 Ray Willughhy's Omitk. 333 The Dun-Diver or 
Sparlin-fowl: Merganser foemina, 2700 C. Leigh Nat. 
Hist. Lancs., etc. 1. x6i The Sparling-Fisher, .is about the 
Bigness of a Duck, and by a wonderful Activity in Diving 
catches its Prey. 17x0 Siboald Hist. Fife ii. 40 The 
Female of it [se. goosander] is by some thought to be the 
Mergus Cinereus, the Sparling-Fowl, 1754 T. Gardner 
Hist, Du/fwieh 20 Each Speriing-Boat, five shiJIings on 
presenting Days, 1902 Stirling Nat. Hist. .5- Arch. Soc. 
yrnl. 29 The sparling is one of the fishes of the Forth, and 
sparling fishing is still prosecuted in the river. 

tSparlire. Obs, Forms: a. i sperlira (etc.), 

4 sparlire, sperlire, 4-5 Bparlyr(e. B- 4“5 
eparlyver, -uer, 5 sperlyver. [OE. sp^rr-, spear- 
lira (also sper-, speoru-), f, spearwa calf of the 
leg lira Lire sb,^ The later change of -lire to 
•liver is irregular.J The calf of the leg. 

o, csooo ^Elfric Deut. xxviiL 35 Sica h® drihten mid 
ham wirslan yfele on cneowum and on spearlirum. 13.. 
SirBeues 2487 Be h« **31 leg 3he him grep,..pat ne^^he 
braide out is sparlire, 13.. Gaw, Gr. Knt. 158 Heme 
wel haled, hose of hat same grene, pat spenet on his sparlyr 
& dene spures vnder, <1x400 Octouian 330 The ape hym 
boot full ylle Tborgh the sparlyre. 

CX380 Wyclxp Sel. Wks. 111.92 pe Lord scbal smyte 
hee wih moost yvel bicl in knees and in sparlyveris. 1387 
Trevxsa Higden (Rolls) V. 355 For hat lynne h® Bpngo- 
bardes usedc strapeles wih brMclacesdoun to he sparlyver. 
14.. Paris Body in Wr.-Wulckcr 632 Musculus, the sper- 

'^Sp’arm(e, obs. ff. Speem. Sparmacetye, obs. 
f. Spebmaceti. Spar-maker : see Spab jZ.' s- 
Sparmatioall, -tyke, obs. ff. Spebuatic(al. 
Sparoid (spseToid, ^?Toid), a. and sb, Jehth, 
[acL mod.L. Sparoides, f, spams Sparos.J ^ ^ 

A. adj. Of or belonging to, characteristic of, 
the Sparidx or sea-bream family- 


1836^ J. Richardson Fauna Bor. Amer. iii. 71 No one 
bparoid species is known to exist on both sides of the 
Atlantic. x842.P^/i«7' 0'r4 XXII. 310 The genus 
IS founded upon certain Sparoid fishes found in the Indian 
xWz Couch Brit. Fishes I. 220 The Sparoid Family, 
or Sea Breams. 

b. Of scales : (see quots.). 

a 1856 Yarrell Brit, Fishes (1850) II. 135 Sparoid scales 
are., thm, broader than long, with the centre of growtii near 
their po.sterior border. 1880 Gunther Fishes 46 Scales, the 
free surface of which is spiny, and which have no denticula- 
lion on the Margin, have bwn termed Sparoid scales. 

B. sb. A fish of this family. 

X842 Brands Diet. Set., etc. J136A Sparoids, Sparoides, 
the name of a Uibe of Acanthopterygian fishes of which the 
genus Sparus is the type. 1851 RIantell Petrifactions v 
§ I. 4x2 Sparoids or Breams. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. 
Aquat, Anim, 394 Californian Sparoids. 

Sparonaro, obs. variant of Speeonara. 
Sparoo, -ov, -ow(e, obs. forms of Sparrow. 

+ Spai^le, V. Obs, Forms : a, 4, 6 sparpil(l, 
5 sparpeyll, 5-6 fiparpyll(e, 6 -el(l, 6-7 -al(l, 
4-6 (9) sparple ; 4-5 sparpoil, 6 -ole ; 5 eper- 
pule, 5-6 sperpele, -ale, -ole, sperple. B. 4-6 
sparble, 6 eparbel-. (See also Sparple v., 
Sparkle v.^, and Spartle z/.l) [ad. OF. espar- 
peillieriiixhcr, mod.F. eparpiller),=Vio^. espar^ 
palkar, Catal, esparpillar. It. sparpagliare, to 
scatter, disperse, send in all directions : of uncer- 
tain origin, cf. Dispabple v.'\ 

1 . inlr. To go or run in different directions ; to 
disperse or scatter. 

a, CX330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8488 Fele were 
slayn als hey fledde, & fleyng hey sparplyed & spredde. 
CX420 IFirrj (Prose) 39 (E.E.T.S.), Wate ho“ no^le 
wele hat a wolfe chasez a grete floke of schepe & gerse ham 
sparple. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7826 On h® ferth day 
hai sparpylle^ ^*475 Rauf Coil^ear ■zt Ilk ane tuik ane 
seir way. And sperpellit full fer. 

p. c 1440 Partonope 1076 (Roxb. CL), For Partanope made 
hym sparble wyde. ^2450 Merlin xvii. 274 Than sparbled 
the saisnes and turned bakke towarde her chyuachle. 

2 . irans. To cast or throw here and there or in 
different directions; to scatter; to disperse or 
separate unduly or improperly. 

a X350 John Bapt. 222 in Horstm. Altengl.Leg. (1881)126 
Pc banes hat hai fand Sparpilled hai wide in he land, 1398 
Trrvisa Barth. De P, R* xix. cxxxx. (1495) 942 The rough 
voyc is hose and sparplyd by smalle and^dvuers brelhynge, 
<11400-50 Alexander 4162 pan ferd hai forth, ,& fr^chly 
assemblis AH at was sperpolid on he spene & spilt with h* 
blastis. 1487 Sc, Acts Parlt, (18x4) 11. 178 Nor the mer- 
chandis gudis be strikin vp nor vnresonablysperpaliL 15:3 
Douglas yEneid xi. xil. 50 With sik rebound and rewyne 
wonder sayr That he his lyfe hes sparpellit in the ayr. 
1542 St. Papers Hen. VI 11 , 1 1 1. 3?* The Kxnges Majesties 
Judges, .wer so sperplid or sevend from other, not two m 
one bousse. 1566 Drant ir. Hor„ Sat, i. i. A iij, If that thou 
spende and sparple it, no dodkin wyll abyde. 18x9 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd v. (1827) 152 The heukle-banies 
black That sparpled lay about like wrack Or tangles on a 
shore. 

b. To disperse by distribution or division among 
persons. Chiefly Sc. 

1435 Misyn Fire ofLcne^^ Gudes h® whilk he has ouer 
his nede, to home hat it nedls he sparpyll. XS33 Bellenden 
Livy n. xil 138 The faderis has divxdit he croun amang 
hame self, and sparpellit his riches and guddis amang he 
pepHI. X58X Reg. Prtvy Council Scot. III. 4*4 The guidis 
and geir of the foirsaidis rebellis..ar sparpnllit^and d^dit 
in the handes of sindre personis. x6xs /bid. X. 343 [They 
have] sparpallit and disponit upoun the same gold and 
stiver at tbair pleasour. 

3 . To break up, scatter, disperse (an assembly, 
army, fleet, etc.) by superior force. Freq. with 
abroad, 

tt. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xviii. 8 Forsolbe there was the 
batail sparpoild vpon the face of al the loond. <■1420 
Wars Alex. (Prose) 74 (EE.T.S.), Thare na gouernour cs 
he folke are sparpled belyfe als sebepe hat ere wit owtlen 
ane hirde. 14^ Caxton Faytes of A. r. xxiv. 74 So were 
they in parell to be broken and sparpcylled abrode. c 1500 
Melusine 165, l..shal shew you of the viii vessels that were 
sparpylled by the lempeste. X549 Thomas Hist, Italy 186 
Andrew and hU men behaued them selfes so vahaumly, 
that they sparpled the imperiall army abrode. 1582 N, 
Lichefield tr. CastanhedeCs Conq. £. /nd. 1. \viiu 121b, 
There was made a great slaughter, yea, farre grc.'iter then 
in the fieldes, for that there^they were sperpelcd and beere 
they tooke them altogether in their streets. 

<1X5X3 Fabyan Chron. vii. (x8ii) 375 Where thorough 
thatsympTe feIesh>T> whiche named they’m scl^hcpherd«, 
was disseueryd and sparbelyd. /bid. 636 The Kjmg 
boost was sparbled and chasyd. 

4 . To disperse in a more or less regular or 

methodical manner. . . 

c noa Lm/ranc's Cirurg. 158 Pe vejTie ^ 

I« mydrif; & sum partVe of fair 

& fc lymos of l« br^esu iS3« 

Scot. {.S21) I. 48 King Rmvtha brocht all mancr of OTf 
men out of othir cootres, and n is 

schiris of hU roalmts IS53 T. Si 

auothor kind of exomacion that ,s not equally sparp 

‘a^To^^^'read tzW or disseminate (mmonrs, 



spArpled, 
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. sparrow: 


sparpelit athort the countrey, that the Ministers war all to 
be thair massacred. 

t Sparpled, ppL a, Obs. [f. prec.] Dispersed, 
scattered. 

■ 1432 WedMsdayes Paste (W, de W.), Wherfore his shepe 
sparpled to folde he can brj’nge. 1483 Caik, Angl. 352/1 
Spa^yllde, sparsusf diuistis, c 1557 Abp. Parker Ps, xliv. 
129 Thou letst us all as sparpled sheepe, to be devoured 
quyte. 1609 HEnvooo Brit Troy xiii. xcix, With the next 
[stroke] his sparpled braines appeare. Ibid. xv. xc, Ihoues 
sparpled Alters licke the blood Of slaughtred Priam. 

+ Spaxpling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec.] The 
action of the verb ; dispersing, scattering. Also, 
mental or spiritual distraction. 

1434 Mending Life no All }>e sparpilyngis of his 

hart fest he in on[e] desyre. Ibid, 118 Sparpillynge sum. 
tyme comys, & wauyrynge of hart. 1483 Cath, Angl, 352/1 
A Sparpyllynge, sparsio^ dinisio. 1557 Ln. %Yarton in 
StriTse Ann, Ref, (1824) VII. 382 Our men being not of 
power to encounter them held them close from sparpling 
abroad to destroy the country. 

So + Spa'rpling’ ppl. a,, distracting, Ohs,^^ 

*435 Mtsv.v Fire of Love 66 Sturbyld he settis in pesse, 
& all noyse sparpilland he wastis. 

Sparre, obs. variant of Speeb z/. 

Sparred (spard), (///.) a. [f. Spab sb.'^ or v.3] 
L Made or constructed of, having or fitted with, 
spars, narrow boards, or planks, set with intervals 
or spaces between them. 

180s R. W. Dickson Pracl. Agric, I. PI. i8, Calf pens 
with sparred floors. 183411. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 
369 A passage, .on each side of which were sparred parti- 
tions of unpainted pine boards. J844J.T. Hewlett 
4- IP. iiii, A heavy sparred gate, which ex'er stood open. 

J. Dunbar Pract. Papermaker 49 On the floor of the 
pit a sparred bottom should be placed. 

2. Having spar-like markings. 

1837 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 98 The Blue Wing Bat, the 
Black Back Eat, the Sparred Bat 

3 . Of a ship : Furnished with masts, yards, etc. 
1903 IPestm. Gaz.^ to Aug. 9/2 At other points the sparred 

Indiaman or Colonial traders. .lay moored to quay or buoy, 

Sparrer (spaTar). collog. [f. Spar zi. 2J One 
who spars or boxes. Also_^. 

1814 Snorting Mag* XLIV. 92- The parties were rival 
sparrers in the North. 1818 Corbett PuA Reg. XXXIII. 2 
The ‘ Courier ’ and . . the ' Morning Chronicle ', those sjiarrers 
in dQuble.padded gloves. 1862 Thackeray Philip vii, 
Cinqbars was a pretty sparrer — but no stamina. iSSS B. 
Shaw Cash, Byron's Pr^, Prol. iii. He says you're only a 
sparrer, and that you’d fill down v.’iih fright tf you was put 
into a twenty-four foot ring. 

t Spa'rret. Obs,—'- [Diminutive of Spar r^.i] 
A small spar or bar. 

1632 Litiigow Trav, i. 32 He and I going in to see the 
inravled image with sparrets of iron. 

Spar-rib, variant of Spabe-rib. 

Spa'rriness. rare—', [f. Spabbt tr.2] Sparry 
quality or condition. 

1841 Lo. CocKEURM Circuit yourn, (t83B) 120 Its stalac- 
tites were unbroken. , . Now that not one remains, the whole 
charm, which was in its sparriness, is gone. 

Spa'rringf, pbl. sb.'i- [f. Spar w.i] The action 
of closing, fastening, or securing. 

1364-78 Bullein Dial, agsl. Pest (1888) 57 The diggjmg 
vp of graues, the sparring in of windowes. 

Sparring (spa'riq), vbl. sb.3 [f. Spar sb.^ or 
V.3J The action of fitting or providing with spars, 
in various senses. 

1439-60 Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 88 Pro.. le Watlynget 
spanyng unius domus, 1606 Shuilleworlhs' Acc, (Chet- 
ham Soc.) 166 For bynding, learinge, sparringe, lattinge, 
and making of iiij dowers in the said barne, vj‘', 1627 Caft. 
SutTHScaman's Gram, it 14 For damps, . .they shall be ail 
of six inch planke. ..The rest for the sparring vp of the 
workes of square three inch planke. 1873 [W, Coopf.rJ 
WtW), Yachts and Yachting... Being a treatise on building, 
sparring, canvassing, sailing, and the general management 
of yachts, etc. 

Sparring (spa'riij), vbl. sb.3 [f. Spar v."] 

1. The action of fighting or encountering in a 
‘special manner (see the vb.) on_ the part of cocks 
and pugilists. Also transf., skirmishing. 

. j686 R. Blome Genii. Recreat. ti, 278/2 After they have 
•been thus fed,, .take them out of their Pens, and putting a 
pair of Hots upon each of their Heals, ..let them fight, 
a^ buffet each other a good while, provided they do not 
wound or draw Blood of each other, and this is called 
Sparring of Cocks. 1728 Chambers Cycl., Sparring, among 
Ckick-fighters, is the fightinga Cock with another to breathe 
him 1734 tr. Rcllins Ancient Hist. (1827) I. 76 Endea- 
vouring by that sparring to keep off their enemy. 1797 
Sporting Mag. X. 320 Nor is the glory of sparring ex- 
tinguished for ever. 1811 Ibid. XXXVII. 99 A manly 
stand-up fight, to the exclusion altogether of sparring and 
shifting. 1861 Hughes Tom Broom at Ox/, viii, The 
fighting man was . . there, stripped for sparring. 1883 New 
Bk.i/ Sports til Fifty years ago sparring wnth the gloves 
was regarded chiefly as a means to an end. 

2. transf. Verbal hitting or skirmishing; engage- 
ment in argument or dispute ; band>dng of words. 

T7« I. Shebbeaf-e Lydia (1769) II. 3= She knew the 
converiatioa of the evening would turn upon the subject of 
the earl's marriage: and that some gentle sparrings might 
probably be aimS at her lad j-ship. 1823 ^ ’do- 

ctor Wks. i 8 s 9 I. II Tkese gentlemen had had somespap 
rin£ in detoVe’before. 1861 lllust. Lo^ N. iS May 476/3 
A little amusing sparring took place between the Icaurer 
^d Mr. S«ton. Clark Russell Curatica 81 But 

let us have done with spamng, and come to business. 

3 . In attributive nses, as sparnng-acadctny^-lessony 


•malchy -room, etc. ; + sparring-blo'w (see qnots, 
a 1700, 1785), also, a hard or severe blow. 

a J700 B. E. Dicta Cant, Crezu, Sparring-blovjSf the first 
Strokes to try the goodness of young Cocks Heels ; also 
^ose in a Battel before the Cocks come to Mouth it. 1701 
n Coll, IV. 1. 139 This Year [1645] had gener- 

ally been very fatal to his Majesty's Interests, so it con- 
cluded with such a Sparring-Blow as destroy'd almost all 
hopes of Resource. 1704 Lend, Gas. No. 4063^ The.. 
Pens are. .very convenient to the sparring and stivtng 
Rooms.^ 1785 Grose Diet, Vulgar T., Sparring blotus, 
blows given by cocks before they close, or as the term is, 
mouth it, used figuratively for words previous to a quarrel, 
*So7 Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (ed. 3) II. xviii. 
208 This sparring match is quite a Comedy to me. 1847 
Alb. Smith Chr, Tadfole xxix. (1879I 261 I've got a gent 
up Stairs for a sparring lesson, 1853 * C, Bede * Verdant 
Green i._xvi. He w'ould have.. referred him to his spacious 
. . Sparring Academy, 

Sparrow (spXTtJti). Forms: a. i spearu(ii)a, 
spearwa, 4 sperwe, 4-5 sparwe ; i spearevra, 
3-5 sparewe. i 3 . i spearuwa, 3 speruwe, 5 
eperoTv, sperrowe; 3 sparu'we, 4-6 sparowe 
(4, 6-7 spare-), sparo-w, 4, 6 sparou (4 aparov, 
sparu, fiparw, 5 sparoo), 6- sparrow. [OE. 
spearwa, etc., = Goth, sparwa, MHG. sparwe, 
sparhe, spertve, older Da. spai-we, sporive, sporwe 
(Da, spnrv, Nonv. dial, sporv, sparv, Sw. sparj •, 
also obs. Da. spurg, sporig, NFris. sparreg). 
The original w of the stem has disappeared in 
OHG. sparo (MHG. spare, spar, G. dial. spar\ 
cf. MHG. sperlmc, G. Sperling) and ON. spgrr 
(Nonv. dial, sporr, sp&r, obs. Da. sparre^ sptirre). 
Outside of Teutonic the stem seems to occur in 
OPruss. spttrglis sparrow, spergla-wanags sparrow- 
hawk. 

The forms speara in the Ve>p. Ps. Ixxxlit. 4 and stare in 
the earlier Wycljffite Ps. ci. 8, although similar to the Con- 
tinental forms without rv, are so isolated in Eng. that they 
may be mere scribal errors.] 

1 . A small brownish-grey bird of the family 

Fringillidae, indigenous to Europe, where it is 
very common, and naturalized in various other 
countries; esp. the Passerdomesticus, 

^7*5 Corpus Gloss. F 128 Fenus, spearua. ^825 Vesp, 
Psalter ci. 8 S^worden ic earn swe swespearwa. .in timbre. 
c 900 tr. Baeda's Hist, if. xiii. (1890) 136 Cume an spearwa & 
hra:dljce ]?xt bus hurhfleo. e ixoo O. E, Chron, (MS, D) an, 
1067, He. .saeiS l>aet.,an spearwa on gryn ne mxg befeallan 
forutan his foresceawunge. c 1205 Lav, 2937A He lette for3 
wenden swi$e ueole sparewen ; pa sparwen neore flut n> 
men [etc.]. Prose Psalter x. i Wende pou in-lo 

heuenas a .eparwe? c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 390 [Man] 
takitb sperwe in nette. C2380 Wyclif Set, Ivlis, I» 195 
pel ben betere pan many sparewis. c 1400 Brut xcv. 94 
Pai. .token peccs of tunder..and bonde to sparwe feet. 

ciooo Ags, Ps. (Thorpe) ci. 5 Ic spearuwan..seHce ge- 
wear5. a 1225 ^ *52 5®t is ancre iefned her to sparuwe 

pet is one under roue. Ibid.^ Ich am . . ase speruwe pet is one. 
<**300 Cursor M. 11986 Withande-smadebesparustuelue. 
<1x340 Hampolc Psalter cxxiii. 6 We ere tak}^! out as 
sparow pat flees pe snare. 14.. Sir Beues (M.) 2526 Euery 
man callyd me a sparoo. 1456 Sir G, Have Law Artns 
(S.T.S.) X2 llie sparow is a lytill foule janglare. <z 1520 
Skelton P, Sparowe 266 But my sparowe dyd pas All 
sparowesofthe wode. 1555 Eden Decodes v. vu. (Arb.) 129 
There is nolesse plenlieofpopingiais, then with vsofdooues 
or sparous. 16x6 R. C. Times* Whistle (1871) 87 Fine 
gellies of decocted sparrowes bone.s, 1708 Prior T'wr/Zf 
sparrow 5 The Sparrow. .(A Bird that loves to chirp and 
talk). 1784 CowTER 7'ash v. 65 The sparrows peep, and 
quit the shelt’ring eaves. 1802 Bincley Anim. Biog. (1813) 

i6g No bird is better known in every pari of Great 
Britain than the Sparrow. 1897 Tiptes 5 Jan. 10/5 Few 
small birds, with the exception of the robin, will face the 
sparrow. 

b. Used as a term of endearment. 

cx6oo Timon ii. i. (1842) 24 Lett me but kisse thync eyes, 
my sweete delight, My sparrow, ..my duck, my cony. 

c. sla?tg. (See quots.) 

1879 Gd. Words 739 There are their 'sparrows ’ (beer or 
beer-money), given by householders (to tne dustmen) when ' 
their dust-holes are emptied. 1902 Daily Chron, 6 Dec. | 
3/7? I should like to say a few words about the milkman’s i 
secret customers, otherwise ‘sparrows % 

2 . "With distinguishing terras, denoting varieties 
of the true sparrow, or other small birds in some 
way resembling these; 

See also field-, house', yava^ mountain- ^ ring-^ Sqvannah, 
sivamp-sparroWfOnd Hedge-, Reed-, Sonc-^’Tree-sparrow. 
Many other names, which have obtained htile or no cur- 
rency, are given in the ornithologies of Edwards, Latham, 
and Wilson. 

1668 [see Spexkixd ppi. «.). 2678 Ray Willugkbys Omith. 
383 The foolish Sparrow., is a Sea fowl, and feeds upon 
fish. It hath the cry of a Jay. a 1705 — Syii. Avmm 
(17x3) 287 Green Sparrow, or Green Humming Bird. 
1^67 XT. Cram' Greenland J. 8$ The axpaJJiarsuk, or sen- 
sparrow,.. is no larzer than a fieldlare. X771 EncysL Brit. 

II, 633/2 The black fnnsilla..is the American black j 
sparrow with red eyes. Ibid. 634/1 The black fringilla, 
with a white belly, is the American snow-sparrow of Catesby. 
1810 WiLSos Amer. Omith. II. 128 The Chiding sparrow 
is five inches and a quarter long. 2842 J. B. Fraser Meso- 
pot. 4 Assyria xv. 36S The becafico is called the fig- 
sparrow. 2899 W. T. Greeke Cage-Birds 59^ The D'la- 
roond Sparrow, also an Australian, but inhabiting further 
south than the Zebra Finch. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as sparrow-chatter, -hole, 
-kind, -legs, -pest, -trap, -tribe-, sparrow-billed, 
coloured, -footed adjs. 


2841 J. T, Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 288 Cormorants 
and the *sparrow-biHed puffins. 1851 W. Anderson Exiox 
■Popery (2878) 125 Such is the *sparrow-chaucr of a de^ 
generate., generation. 1825 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool 
IX.11. 38s*Sparrow-coloured Bunting. 2602 HoLLANoW/Vry 

l. 156 The women [have feet) so short & smal, that there 

upon they be called Struthopodes, i. *sparTOw fooled, a iju 
Lisle Husb. (1757) 193 *Sparrow-holes under the eaves of 
a reela 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 299 Of Birds of 
the *Sparrow Kind in General. 2886 W. J. Tucker £ 
Europe 385 A very little man, with a ver>' big abdomen ori 
•sparrow legs. 1884 Vork Herald 26 Aug. 6/5 The Chester 
Farmers Club met. .to discuss the “sparrow pest and its 
remedies. 2876 Smiles Sc. Natur. ii. (ed. 4) 38 A few 
boys preparing *sparrow.traps. 2842 Loudon Suburbs 
Hort. 107 Among birds of the *sparrow tribe, the starlio? 
deserves particular notice. * 

4 . special combs. : sparrow-beak, dial, (see 
quot.) ; sparrow-bottle, a jar suspended on a 
wall to serve as a nesting-place for sparrows* 
sparrow club, a society formed for destroying 
sparrows; sparrow-hail, the smallest kind of 
shot ; sparrow-mumbling, the action of hold- 
ing a cock-sparrow’s wing in the mouth, and 
attempting to draw in the head by movement of 
the lips; sparrow-net, a net fixed on a pole, 
used for catching sparrows living in the eaves of 
houses or in grain-stacks; sparrow-picked a., 
marked with small fndentattons ; sparrow-pie, a 
dish proverbially supposed to make the eater sharp- 
witted ; BpB.Trovr-pot, = sparrow-botl/e; sparrow- 
pudding, = sparrow-pie ; sparrow-tail, a long 
narrow coat-tail ; also attrib. 

2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss,, * Sparrow-htaks, 
fossil shark’s teeth : called also birds* beaks. xB8r N.tfQ. 
6th Ser, IV. 456 *Sparrow bottles.. of red ware, arc con- 
tinually used by most of the farmers in Thorney Fen. x886 
Pall Mall G. 29 May 4 Clubs, known as ‘*sparrow clubs’, 
were formed expressly with a view to their utter and speedy 
extermination. 2859 J, Watson's Bards Border $3 Some 
*sparrow-hail wad best despatch him. x868 \V. R. 'Prench 
Realities Irish Life (1869) 22 Some flasks of gunpowder 
and a quantity of ‘sparrow hail*. 2852 Hawker Cornish 
Ball. (1899) 147 Among them, swallowing living mice and 
•sparrow-mumbling had frequent place. 2622 Markham 
Hungers^ Prev,^ joi The Engine or •Sparrow-nelle..must 
carry this fashion or proportion. x6M 'Holmt, Armoury 

m. xxii. (Roxb.) 278/2 That on the sinister chief is termed an 

Eve or Easing nett, or a Sparrow nett or Purse nett. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. (2721) 1. 323 Many ways are made use of 
to destroy them j but none more effectual than the large 
folding Sparrow Net. 2898 F. \V. Macey Specif cations 
150 Granite may be roughly axed, flnelyaxed, *sparrow. 
picked, or polished, x^x Blackmore Cristowell xxxvii, 
How sharp you are I You’ve been eating “spariow-pie. 
2886 P. Robinson Valley Teet. Trees 87 Introduce another 
British novelty— and try sparrow-pie. 2822 Rennie Mon- 
tagu'sOmith. 486 Unless they multiply their *^arrow 

pots yearly. 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 550 The use 
of these sparrow pots is^ to prevent the birds from dirtying 
the walls or windows with what falls from their nests. 2896 
Daily News 3 Nov. 7/2 The heckler., must rise very early m 
the morning and dine very liberally off * “sparrow-pudding'. 
2888 Eggleston Graysons xxvi, The Ia^vyers in their blue 
*5parrow-tail coals with brass buttons, which constituted 
then (about 1840] a kind of professional uniform. 


b. In names of animals and plants : sparrow- 
bunting (see quot.); f sparrow-camel, the 
ostrich ; sparrow-duck, dial, the hooded crow ; 
sparrow-owl, one or other of various small owls, 
esp. of the genus Glaticidiuvi ; f sparrow parrot, 
a small species of parrot ; f sparrow’s toadflai 
(see quot. and sparrow-wort ) ; sparrow’s-tongue, 
,the knot-grass, Polygomtm aviculare ; sparrow- 
wort (see quots.). 

2894-5 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 416 The “sparrow. 
hiixiun^iZonotrichia albicollis),. fiom the true bunt- 

ings by the exposed nostrik. 2646 SiB T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. 163 The common opinion of the Oeslridge, Stnilhii^ 
camelus, or *SparTOw-C^me!I conceiv^ that it digcstein 
Iron. 189s P. H. Emerson Birds xlix. 140 Kentishmcn 
are sold and eaten as ‘“sparrow-duck 2832 Rennie 
Montaguf Ornith, Did. 488 The “Sparrow Owl is a very 
rare species in England. 2870 Gillsiore tr. FipdcPsRek 
tiles d" Birds 553 Sparrow Owls are of small sue. 2787 
Latham Syn. AVr^/x Suppl. II. Psittacus ftingillaceus, 
“Sparrow Parrot... General colour green, head blue. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal 11. clvi. 443 Passerina linaria. 'SparrOtt*^ 
Tode flaxe. This plant also for resemblance sake is referred 
vnio the Linaries, bicause his leaues be like Linaria, a 24®® 
Stockholm Med, MS. in Archaeol. XXX. 413 ‘Spare's* 
lung^t, . .Centenodium. 2597 (jERAROE/f^r^rr/TabJeEn^- 
Names, Sparrowes toong, that is Knotgrasse. 2760 
Iritrod. Bat. App. 327 “^arrow.wort, Passerina. l^,! 
Sparrow-wort, Tragus's, Stellera. 2852 G. Johnson CV**' 

Card. Did. tSi/u Passerina. Sparrow-wort.. .Greenhon^s 
cir’ergreens, while-flowered, and from the Cape of Good Hope- 
Hence SpaTrowclde, the destruction of spar- 
rows; SpaTrowdom, the region of sparrows; 
SpaTTower, one who snares or kills sparrovrs; 
SpaTrowhood, the condition of being a sparrow; 
Spa'rrowishei.jcharacteristicof a sparrow; 
rowless, devoid of sparrows; SpaTrowtog"* ^ 
young sparrow; Spa'inrowy a., abounding in, uc- 
quented by, sparrows. 

2865 St. yames’ Mag, Feb. ^75 “Sparroweide is n^ a 
modem crime, but was extensively practised by our 
fathers. 2S80 Fraser's Mag. Jan. 49 At least, when we g- 
outside the cities we get outside of •Sparrowdom- 
tr. Aristophanes' Birds 226 Should any one of you si^y 
Philocralcs the “Sparrower, be shall receive a talent. 
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■■£cJw 2 Sept., The sparrows, so soon as ever they grow from 
the callow Slate to mature *sparrowhood, become., dark and 
rusiy. 1641 Trtte Char, 0/ Untrue. Bishop 4 Wilnesse his 
many *Sparrowish, Wrenhke wanton extravagances. 1848 
W, Stirling Artists 0/ Spain I. 571 In these ^sparrowless 
shades, Factor spent much of his time. 1849 Fraser's Mag. 
XXXIX. 573 A poor, unfledged, twittering *sparrowling. 
*891 Meredith OneofourCot^, II. iv. 85 London of the 
*sparrowy roadways and wearisome pavements. 

. SpaTrow-bm. [f. prec.] = Sparable i. 

The application in quot. 1834-^ is irregular, a sparrow* 
bill being properly distinct from a brad, and having no 
projection. 

1629 Dekker London's Tempe iv. Wks. 1873 IV, 123 Hob* 
nailes to serve the man i’th^moone, And sparrowbils to 
cloute Pan's shoone. i683 Holme Armoury in. 300/1 
Sparrow BillSf Nails to clout Shooes withal. 1700 [see 
Sparabi.e 1]. 1834-6 P. Barlow in Encycl, Metrop, 

(1845) VIII. 671/1 The kind of brads called sparrow-bills, 
(which have a small projection from one side of their heads). 
1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ, IV. 12/1 Those .small tacks 
called sparrowbills, which are much used by shoemakers. 

atirib. and Comb. 1859 Sala Gasdight D, xx.xiii. ^87 
White drawers and stockings, flaring waist-handkerchiefs 
and sparrow-bill shoes. x88i Instr, Census Clerks (1885) 
91 Sparrow-bill Cutter, Maker. 

- t Sparrow-blasted, a, Obs. [Cf. next.] 
Baleinlly stricken or blighted; thunderstruck, 
dumbfounded. 

a 1652 Brome Queenes Exeh. v. i, What art thow that 
canst look thus Piepickt, Crowtrod, or Sparrow-blasted ? 
ha 1 1682 Bunyan Holy IFar (1905) 337 Will you never 
shake olf your timorousness? are you afraid of being 
sparrow-blasted? who hath hurt you? 1823 Gkl’S Entail 
Ixxiii, ‘Eh! Megstymel I’m sparrow.blasted I ’ e,xclaimed 
the Leddy,.. lifting both her hands and eyes in wonderment. 

T Sparrow-blasting. Obs, [f. Spaueow, 
with jocular or contemptuous force*] The fact 
of being blasted or blighted by some mysterious 
power, sceptically r^arded as unimportant or non- 
existent. 

1389 ? Nashe Martin's Months Mind Ep. to Rdr. B j b, 
No more praying against thunder and lightning, than 
against sparrowe blasting, ^1593 TelbTroth's N, K Gift 
. (1876) 35 To lock vp ones \vife for fear of sparrow-bla.siine. 
16x7 Taylor (Water P.) Trav. to Hamburgh £20, 
Which two precious rehekes I brought home wth me to 
defend me and all my friends from sparrow blasting. 1633 
T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii, 6 Otherwise they say, we pray 
against sparrow-blasting. 

SpaTTOw-grass, spa'rrowgrass. Now 
dial, or vulgar. Also 7-9 sparagrass (7 sparra- 
gras), 8 -gras(se. [Corruption of Spabagus, 
assimilated to Sparrow and Grass.] Asparagus. 

a. 1664 F, Hawkins Vottihs Behav. ii. 178 Prauns, or 
Sparagrass. Ibid.y A dish of Sparagrass. 17x1 in Leader 
Rec. /Surgery She^eld (1897) 334 Paid a messinger for 
bringing sparagrasse from Doncaster. X723 Pres. St. Russia 
1. 151 Hoses, Gilllflowers, and well-tasted Sparagras. X764 
Foote Mayor ofG, 11. Wks, 1790 I. 181, I should recom* 
•mend the opening a new branch of trade j sparagrass, gentle- 
men, the manufacturing of sparagrass. xBox Southey in C. 
Southey Life II. 154 Sparagrass (it ought to be spelt so) 
and artichokes, good with plain butter. 

^ 1649 [see Asparagus 1 5].^ ci68s Three Merry Trav. 

in Bagford Ball. 52 Both Chickens and sparrow grass she 
did provide. 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 371 f 4 The Duck- 
lins and Sparrow-grass were very good. 1734 (see Aspara- 
gus 1 5 ]. 18x9 ‘RaBELAISTHE YOUNCER’.« 43 «V/<zr<f^/f^/mrt 
S Some score hundred sparrow-grass. As it’s now call’d by 
every a!»s. i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie K xxxli. Mind me 

now, and take the tops of your sparrowgrass. 1865 * C Bede * 
Rook's Gard., etc. 96, 1 have heard the word sparrowgrass 
from the lips of a real Lady — but then she w^ in her 
seventies. 

b. attrzd.j as sparrow-grass bed, gretn, plant, 
1658 In W. M. Myddelion Chirk Castle Acc. (1908) 78 Paid 
. . his gardiner that came with sparrowgrasse plants, c 1700 
T. Houghton in Essex Rev. (1906) XV. 170 The side of 
the dwelling house which looks toward the sparagrass beds. 
1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) I. 28 Sparrowgrass green 
—pale yellowish green with a mixture of grey and brown. 

SpaTTOW-fiawk. Also 5 sparowhawko 
(6 -hauke). [f. Sparkow ; cf. Sparhawk, So 
S\v. sparfhok, Nonv. dial, spo/wekaiek.'} 

1. A species of hawk {^AccipiUr nisiis) which 
preys on small birds, common in the British Islands 
and widely distributed in northern Europe and 
Asia. Occas., one or other species of hawk re- 
sembling this. 

14. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker625 Hisus, sparowhawke. 
C14S0 Mirk's Festial 43 A bryd hat couthe speke..went 
out of his cage, and a sparow-hawke wold haue slayne hym. 
a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. Vj 58 b, The Normans fled as 
fast as. .the sely Partridge before the Sparowhauke. 1611 
Beau.m. & Fl. Philaster 11. i, Use exercise, and keep a 
Sparrow-hawk. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iv. xvi. 322 
An Embassadour should not as a sparrow-hawk file outright 
to his prey. 1752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. v, The Sparrow 
hawk. The yellow-legged Falco, with a white, undulated 
breast, and a fasciaieif brown tail. 1768 Pennant Brit. 
Zool. I. 151 The difference between the size of the male 
and female sparrow hawks is more disproportionate than in 
most other birds of prey. 1843 Varbell Brit. Birds I- 63 
The Sparrow-Hawk is another short-winged Hawk, 1870 
Gillmore tr. Fi^iiefs Reptiles ff Birds 590 The Sparrow- 
hawks are distinguished from the preceding birds by the 
slenderness of their tarsi. x88o A. NmvTos in Erxycl. Bril. 

534/2 The so-called ‘ Sparrow-Hawk ‘ of New Zealand 
CHieracidea) does not belong to this group of birds at all. 
Jtg, 1820 Scott Monast, xxxv, Thou art a bold spa^w- 
hawk, to match thee so early with such a kite as Piercie 
Shafton. 1859 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 444 The second 
was your foe, the sparrow-hawk. My curse, my nephew. 


I 
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b. With distinguishing epithets. 

1787 Latham Birds Suppl. II. 51 Falco Hisus,.. 
New Holland Sparrow-Hawk. /Sid., Speckled Sparrow. 
Hawk. 1807 Shaw Gen. Zool. VIL 1. 190 Great-Billed 
Sparrow-Hawk. Falco magmrostris, x8io A. Wilson 
Amer. Omitk. II. 117 American Sparrow Hawk, Falco 
sparverius. 1870 Gillmore tr. Figiner^s Reptiles Birds 
(1892) 591 Africa possesses, .the Dwarf Sparrow-hawk {Acci- 
piter mimdlus). 

2. A small anvil used in silver-working- 

x86q Rouiledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, 309 The sparrow-hawk, 
which is a kind of miniature anvil. 1877 G. Gee Silversm. 
Hdbk. iig The bezil all the time gradually working round 
the pointed end of the sparrow-hawk. 

SpaTTOW-like, a. [f. Sparrow.] Resembling 
a sparrow or that of a sparrow. 

x6ix CoTcn., Passerin. sparrow-like of. .a Sparrow. 1829 
Griffith tr. CuvierVX, 82 Sparrow-like Owl, Strix pas- 
serinoides. x8si G. H, Kingsley Sp, ^ Trav, (1900) v, xi6 
Small clouds of sparrow-like snow-birds. 1896 Lloyds Nat. 
Hist. 87 The second type of egg is Sparrow-like- 

t Spa-rroW-mOTltll. Obs. [Cf. next.] A 
wide mouth suggestive of that of a sparrow. 

1673 HiCKCRiNciLL Greg. F. Greyh, 314 Split jaws, 
sparrow mouths, grunting, lyons faces, hems, haws. 1699 
K. L'Estrange Fables 11. Ivi. (1715) II. 55 Why what a 
Hawk’s Nose have we got here ! and what a Sparrow- 
Mouth ! 1^00 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 25 To me it 
seems a Miracle that all Hypocrites don’t squint, but 
come off without inverted Pupils, Sparrow-Mouihs and 
blubber’d Lips. [1756 Amory Burule (1770) ill, 215 His 
nose hooked like a buzzard, w*ide nostrils Uke a horse and 
his mouth sparrow.) 

tSpa-rrow-monthed, a. Obs. [Sparrows.] 
Haring a wide mouth. 

x6xx Cotgr. S.V. FendUf Bien fendu de gueule, wide- 
mouthed, sparrow-mouthed, mouthed vp to the eares. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel, iii. ii. iv- 1.(1651) 519 Every Lover 
admires his Mistress, though she be. -squint-eyed, sparrow- 
mouthed, Persean hook-nosed, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Sparrow-moutJi d, a Mouth o Heavenly wide, as Sir 
P. Sidney calls it. 1725 Bailey Erasm. Colhg. (1878) 1 . 
44 Can you fancy that.. Snub-nos 'd, Sparrow-moulh'd, 
Paunch-belly’d Creature? 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., 
Sparrow mouth'd, wide mouth’d. 

Spa'rry, [Cf. Speart a.^ i.] ?Hard, stiff. 

1641 Best (Surtees) 28 Whearasmost of the 

grasse..is a small, sparrie, and dry grasse, and sheepe doe 
not like it. 

Sparry (spaTt), [f. Spar j^. 2 ] 

1. Consisting of, abounding in, spar; of the 
nature of spar. 

X69S Woodward Hat, Hist, Earth iv. 192 The Water. . 
taking the Sparr>’' Particles as they lay dispersedly mingled 
with the Sand, 17x3 Derham Phys.-Theot. 64 note. One or 
more vast Stones, which . .are incrustated with this Sparr>', 
Stalactical Sutetance, if not wholly made of it. 1749 Phil. 
Trans. XLVI. 276 Among the great Numbers of sparp^ 
Productions which I saw in this Mine. 1778 Pryce Min. 
Comub. 28 Neither have we yet seen a perfect Sparry 
Rhomb in Cornwall. 18x2 Brackenridge Vieivs Louisiana 
(1814)66, I have seen some pieces penetrated with sparry 
matter. x8sx Mantell Petrifacliorts vi, § 6, 482^ Upon 
breaking through the sparry floor [ofthecavcj the ossiferous 
deposit is exposed. 1877 Le Conte Elem, Geol. ii. (1879) 
225 Certain mineral matters.. in a purer and more sparry 
form than they exist in the rocks. 

b. Impregnated with spar. 

1724 J. Macky fottm. ihr. Eng. II. xii. 201 From it con- 
tinually drops a sparry xvater, which.. petrifies. 1782 Phil. 
Trans. LXXII. 203 Nor is there an instance of any earth 
rendered permanently fluid by any means, except in sparry 
air. 

c. Of places : Rich in spar. 

1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. i. (1791) 130 Graces and Loves 
, .On venturous step her sparry caves explore. x8o6 Moore 
* I stole along the flowery bank' ii. p Oh for a Naiad’s 
sparry bower, To shade me in that glowing hour 1 2^7 
Disraeli Tancred v, v. With pendants banging like 
stalactites from some sparry cavern. 1886 Ruskin Free- 
terita I. v. 152 The sparry walks at Matlock. 

2. In Specific terms denoting mineral substances 
of the nature of, or containing, spar, as sparry 
iron (ore). 

1796 Kip.wan Elem. Min. (cd. 2) II. 190 Calcareous, or 
Sparry Iron Ore. 1707 Enc^-cl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 751/2 The 
sparry quarts which is the scarcest of the ivbole. xBoo 
tr. Lagran^s Chem. II. 95 Bog iron-ore and sparry^ore 
appear, in a great measure, to be formed by this combina- 
tmn. i&s R. Jameson Min. II. 308 Sparry Ironstone... 
Colour light yellowish-grey. x8x6 P. Cleaveland Min, 
552 Thus It isassociated with, .gray copper, sparrj' iron, &c. 
1854 tr. Pereira's Polarized Light 2) 128 Selenite, or 
sparry gjTpsum, is the native crystallised hydrated sulphate 
of lime. x868 Joynsos Metals^ 6 The spathose ores — ‘ chaly- 
beate ‘ sparry car^nite of iron 2875 Croll Climate ^ 
T. xvlii. 308 The rock in which they are found is a spaiTj» 
iron ore. 

b. Sparry acid, hydrofluoric acid. 

1796 Kirw an Elem. Min. (ed. 2) IL 3 The sparrj’ acid 
exists principally in fluor spar. 

3. Of lustre, etc. : Resembling that of spar. . 

2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. ii, 251 A cool sequestered 

grot From Its rich roof a sparry lustre shot. 2820 Blackw. 
Mag. VI. 38s Icicles, .gleam in the sunshine with a sparry 
li^ht. ^■2330 N. P. WiLUS Schot, Tkebet Ben Khorat 65 
The sparry glinting of the Morning Star. 1845. Bailey 
Festus (^, 2) 266 Full of all sparkling sparry loveliness. 

Sparse (Spais), a, fad. L. spars-us, pa. pple. 
of spargerc to scatter. Cf. It. sparse^ Pg. esparso, . 
OF. espars(e, F. ipars{fi\ \ 

1. Sc. Of writing : Having wide spaces between 1 
the words ; widely spaced or spread out, j 


Com (1843) III. 288 These were produced 
on Tuesday the i8th, and are four or five sheets of sparse 
wite, yet not so long as I expected. 1785 J. Beattie 
Scoticisms (2787) 85 The writing b sparse. — Loose. Not 
“P *5®® Monthly Mag. IX 

237 When much space b occupied by few words, the 
bTOtch, especially the lawyers, say, ‘the writing b sparse 
x82S_ Jamieson Suppl., ‘Sparse writing* b wide open 
writing, occupying a large space. 

2. Separated by fairly -wide intervals or spaces ; 
thinly dispersed, distributed, or scattered; placed, 
set, etc., here and there over a relatively extensive 
area ; not crowded, close, or dense. 

In some instances passing into the sense of ‘scanlj*, fevr’, 
meagre *. 


a. Bat. « Scattered///, AT. 4 a. 

Also (in recent Diets.) Zool. of spots, markings, etc. 

*753 Chambers' C^r/. Suppl. s.v. Leaf, Sparse Leaves, 
those which are placed irregularly over the several parts of 
the plant. C1789 Encyct. Brit. fed. 3) III. 443 a*he Situa- 
tion of the Parts of a Plant is . . Sparse, placed without any 
certain order. 2866 Treas, Bot. 1076/2 Sparse, scattered, 
irregularly distributed. 

b. Of population, an assembly, etc., or of persons 
composing this. 

In this sense orig. U.S , and commented upon as an 
Americanism in the Penny Cycl. (1833) 1 . 449/1. 

{a) 2828-32 Webster s.v., A sparse population. 2841 
Emerson Ess., History Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 10 A sparse popula- 
tion and \vant make every man his own valet, cook, butcher, 
and soldier, 2863 Reade Hard Cash v, Next day she was 
at evening church: the congregation was very sparse. 2870 
Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. App. 345 It is my belief that the 
great continents were already occupied by a wide-spread 
though sparse population. 

{b) 2850 H. tj* Q. isl Ser. I. 2x5/1 A sparse and hardy race 
of horsemen. 2879 Browning Halbert 4- Hob 11 Thus were 
they found by the few sparse folk of the countiy-side. 2^ 
Spectator 21 June, There are. .kingdoms where the in- 
habitants are as ‘sparse’ as the Maories were when the 
first ship-captain landed in New Zealand. 

c. Of things. 

i86x J. H.^Benket Shores of Medit. i. i. (1875) 20 [The! 
Olive-tree, .b often as large as a fine old oak, but with fewer 
limbs and a more sparse foliage. 2864 Browning Dram. 
Pers.y Gold Hair iii, Smiles might be sparse on her cheek 
so spare. 2875 Miss Braddon Strange iVorld i, A man 
with sparse grey hair. 2884 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 23 Such efforts 
as have been made in thb direction are sparse. 

3. Characterized by wide distribution or interv'als. 
iBox Jefferson Writ. (2830) III. 462 The great extent of 

our republic is new. Its sparse habitation b new. 2862 
Press Newsp, IX. 889/2 It was composed of matter so 
amazingly sparse, that ihe whole substance of a comei could 
be compressed into a single square inch of prtby matter. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 1. iv, 202 Nearly* 
the whole of our way lay through sparse olive-woods. 2872 
Howells Wedding foum. (1892) 288 The village, .grows 
sparser as you draw near the Falls. 

b. Thinly occupied or populated. 

2852 Nichol //rrtp. 267 Situated exclusively within 

that sparse district, . .they composed but a few even of the 
orbs which are scattered there. 

c. Characterized by sparseness or scantiness. 

2872 Echo 23 Jan., The average German uniform is less 

showy than the British on account of the sparser use of 
gold lace. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 850 The gleaning has 
been somewhat sparse. 

4. In adverbial use : Sparsely. Also Comb, 

1725 Armstrong Imit. Shaks. 4* Spenser M isc. 1770 1. 150 

The bleak puffing winds, that seem to spit 'ibeir foam 
sparse thro’ the welkin, 2872 Blackie Lays Highl. 262 
Through the lone sparse-peopled glen. 2883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. (x886) 38 A lawn, sparse planted like an 
orchard, 

t Sparse, V, Obs. Also d sparce, [f. L. 
spars-, ppl. stem of spargh’C to scatter, sprinkle, 
strew, etc. Cf. prec. and OF, esparser, -cer, MDn. 
sparsen, spaersen (WFlem. spaarzen). See also 


PEBSEZ/.J 

L absol. To distribute or scatter abroad in giring. 
2535 CovERDALC Ps. cxi. p He hath sparsed abrode, & 
;uen to the poore. [So in later versions, commentaries, etc.] 
>22 T, Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8 Hereby* thou art like God, 

; sparseth abroad, he ^^lweariably giveth good, to good 
id bad. 1614 T, Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Day. VII. 23 
parse abroad with a full hand, like a seedsman in a broad 
:Id. 

2. trans. To spread or disseminate (a rumour, 
DCtrine, etc.). Freq. with abroad. 

(a) Rcm.Sedition Fj, They* began properly to sparse ^ 
•etye rumours in the North, ai'yjz Knox Hist, Ref 
^ks. 2846 1. 129 Sparsing a false bruyt, ‘That the said 
)bnne..had broken his awin craig’. 2652 Cai^erwood 
'isi. Kirk (1843) II. 17 Diversilie of rumors which Satan 
tarselb against us. ^ 

b) 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts vi. 27 The dcwlrme 
' Christes Gospel was sparsed euery* daye further abn^e. 
SS Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. i. II. 29^ For 
arcinge abrood certen lewed, sedicious, and traytorous 
K>kes. 2606 Hieron Wks. I. 47 D^gcrous and infecliotis 
tokes, which, .arc sparsed abroad into all parts. 

3. To break up, scatter, .send in all directions. 

1549-62 Sternhold S: H. Ps. xliv. 10 Oar cn«ni« rob^ 
id s^ld our goods, While we were tW 

aRFAi Tasso Ixxxvni, That many 6.ns^ns 

Isly slainc, And like a ms.ng ui 

lAVliAS Iliad XL e6S hen the hollow rnlherd 

phj-res cheeks doth swell. And sparseth all tBeEatnero 

juds, white Notus powCT did draw. . 

b. To dispose, sprinkle, throw , etc., "’/‘.scat 

rrf manner. Const. Mo or (somethtnB). 
rcu Hialtk Pv, Ashes nrade of a 

hrad spatsyd^n'j- holownes of the Lreste. ifiM 
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Gorcss Z.«Crt« 11.78 To set free the bay agame, And sparse 
these workes into the maine. 

c. To distribute, place, etc., here and there or 
dispersedly in a book or writing.- Chiefly in/tz. 
pple. Also without const. 

2608 Parke Fal Babel B 2 b, I would not heape vp al I 
could sale at once, but sparse and let them fall here some 
and there some, the better to profit. 1608 H. Clapham 
Brroiir Left Hand With diuers of the heades sparsed 
in my Bibles briefe. 1631 R. Bypield Docir, Saab, 118 
This hath been anciently taught, and still is sparsed in the 
^Tilings of the., learned. 1657 J[. Watts Vind, Ch, Eng, 
42 Though sparsed up and down in your Sheets. 

Sparsed (spajst), ppl. adj. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] 

+ i. Dispersed, scattered, spread about or abroad, 
etc. Ols. 

1590 H. Barrow in Greenwood Coll, Art. D ijb, I baue,. 
bene.. accused, by sparsed articles, printed priuiledged 
books. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xir. xlvi, There the blustring 
winds adde strength and might, And gather close tbesparsed 
flames about. az6o8 Dee Relat. Spir. i, (1659) 410 One. . 
whose nether parts are in a cloud of fire, with his haire 
sparsed, his arms naked. 2614 Gorges Lucan ix. 359 Then 
fiittes hee ouer all the maine. Where flotes the sparsed 
Nauies traine. 

2. Bot. — Sparse a. 2 a. 

2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 685 Towards the ripening of the 
Seed, the Burs in which they are included grow more 
sparsM, or at greater distance. 2725 Pam. Diet, s.v. 
Umbel, A sparsed or thin Umbel is, when they flowers] 
stand at a distance from one another, yet all of an equal 
Height. 2760 J. Lee Inirod, Bot. (1765), Teucrittm, with 
sparsed Leaves. 2853 MacDonald & Allas Botanists 
Worddk., .. numerous, but without fixed order. 

Spa'rsedly, adv. Now rare. [f. prec. + -ET 2.] 
In a dispersed or scattered manner ; sparsely. 

2570 Foxe a. ^ M, (ed. 2) 1. 1/2 The which Church, be- 
cause it is vniuersall, and sparsedlye through all countries 
dilated [etc.]. 1640 Parkinson Theat, Plants 4 Branches, 
slenderly or sparsedly set with two narrow leaves at each 
joynt. 2664 Evelyn Pomona PreC (1720) 53 There are 
doubtless many such soils sparsedly throughout this Nation. 
2668 Wilkins Real Char, ji. iv. § 4. 100 That which bears 
larger flowers growing more sparsedly. 2889 Stevenson 
Edinb. 140 A star or two set sparsedly in the vault of 
heaven. 

t SpaTsedness. Obs.-^ [f. as prec.] The 
condition or quality of being sparsed. 

2633 Gerarde^s Herbal L xviii. 25 This sometimes varies 
in the largenesse of the whole Plant, as also in the great- 
nesse, sparsednesse, and compactnesse of the eare. 

Sparsely (.spa-jsli), adv. [f. Sparse a. + -dt2.] 
L In a sparse manner ; not closely or densely ; 
thinly. 

2796 Morse Amer, Ceog. 1. 191 It grows sparsely in the 
N. England and middle States. x8oo Monthly Mag, IX. 237 
The paper is sparsely written. 2851 Nichol Arehit, He^, 
35 Strewn comparatively sparsely through the neighbouring 
spaces. 2857 B.\ker Nile Trib, xix. (1872) 327 A vast plain 
sparsely covered with small trees. 

b. Thinly with respect to inhabitants. 

2857 Olmsted Journ. Texas 365 The country is sparsely 
settled, containing less than one inhabitant to the square 
mile. 1W3 Geo. Eliot Romola ii. i, The hill was sparsely 
inhabited, and covered chiefly by gardens. 2879 H. George 
Progr, <5- Pov. II. ii. (x88i) 98 The earth as a whole is yet 
most sparsely populated. 

2. At rare or infrequent intervals of time, rare^^, 
1867 Mrs, Carlyle in C. Reminis, (x88i) II. 153 In summer 

we had sparsely visitors, now and then her mother, or my own. 

3 . Comb, with ppl. adjs, (usually hyphened), as 
sparsely-bushed, -foliaged, -popu/aled, etc. 

Freq. in recent u-^e. 

1880 Spalding El/s. Demonbl. 129 The sparsely populated 
country sides. 1882 O’Donovan Merv Oasis 1. 330 Sparsely- 
sprinkled gardens . . tremble in the mirage. 189s J. G, 
Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 300 \Ve all Jmew the 
country — a great sparsely-hushed plain. 2897 Mary 
Kingsley W, Africa 587 A clump of gnarled sparsely- 
foliaged trees. rr^i. 

Sparseness (spausn^). [f. Sparse a.j The 
quality of being sparse ; sparsity. 

1833 J. Story Comm. Constii, U, S. in. ix. II. 70 The 
concentration or sparseness of the population. 2852 
Nicolav in Viset. Ingestre Meliora 52 The ‘sparseness', 
to use an Americanism, of the population. 2887 Courier 
7 July 0/4 One advantage. .resulted from the sparseness of 
the attendance, ^ ^ 

Spa*rsile,a. rare^. lydi.'lsXe'L.sparsil-ts, 
f. spars-us : see Sparse z/.] Of a star : Not in- 
cluded in any constellation. 

2892 in Cent, Diet. 

II Snarsim (spa'isim), adv. [L.] In various 
places ; here and there ; sparsely. ^ 

1586 J. Hooker Cong. Irel, Ep. Ded. in Holinshed, Men 
..whose vertues are bighlie recorded sparsim in the 
chronicles of England. 2626 Bacon Sylva 1 839 See 
princip^ly our Abecedarium Naturx\ And otherwise 
Sparsun in this in our SyUia Syluarum. tj^^'^'^^Horse- 
hoevig Husb. 71 (DubLS Com standing irregular and 
sparswu 1872 Lance Comment. O.T., Eccl, iiL 15. 73 It 
appears in the Old Testament Ps. i. 5.. ; Job xxu 30..; 
Proverbs and Prophets sparsim. 

+ Spa-rsion. Obsr^ [ad. L. sparsion-em, f. 
spars-us see Sparse z/.] (See quoL) j 

1656 Blount G/^xx^^j?T’.,*5^<*^J*Vrr,.,asprinklmg, especially 

of water, coloured with Saffron out of some Pipe. 

Sparsity (spa-jsiti). [f. Sparse n.+-iTy.] 
Sparse or scattered state or condition ; compara- 
tive scarcity or feiraess. _ _ 

jBSs InliU. Ohsem. No. 37- 35 Tte density or sparsity of 
their growth. i8«6 Howells Vtnetian Ltfe ax. 330 At 


receptions where the sparsity of the company permits the 
® be seen. 1883 F. Day Indian Fish 23 

While the sparsity or the reverse of the population has also 
to be taken into account. 

Sps^r-stouc. Obs, exc. dial. Also i spserstan, 
2 -ston, 4 sperstane, 5 span'e stone. [In 
sense i repr. OE. spserstdm see Spar sb,^ In 
sense 2 directly f. the latter word.] 
fl. Gypsum; pteter, Obs. 

c 1000 ./Elfric V oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 146 Creta argeniea, 
spaerstoiL CZ050 Voc. Ibid. 334 spsrstan. ^2250 

^ z ^50 Uipsum, sparston. 2394-6 Cariul, Abb. de 
Wktteby (Surtees) 623 Item pro sperstane et ratonbrede 
emptis, IIS. 21 d. 1481 in Ripon Ch, Acts (Surtees) 345 
Usque ad quandam querruram de plaster vocatam Sparre 
stone. 

2 . A stone or rock having a cr^’stalline appear- 
ance ; quartz, spar. 

2694 Salmon Baie^s Dispens, 655/2 If you cannot 
get the Lapis yudaicus, our English Spar.stone, (which is 
plentiful enough in those Countries where there are Leaden- 
mines) may supply the place. x88o Cornw. Gloss. 53 A man 
of penetration he. For through a spar-stone he could see. 

Spart^ (spait). [a3. L. spart-um or Sp. esparto, 
Cf. Sparto and Spartdjl] 

1 . Esparto. Also spart-grass. 

In quot. 1601 skiP‘Sparts are simplj’ ‘cables', Pliny's 
navium sparta^ being a direct citation of the Homeric vewF 
OTrdpTtt {lliadu. 135). 

2600 Holland Lhy xxii. xx. 444 They found great store 
of Spart (to make cables) provided and laid up there by 
Asdruball to serve the navie. 1601 — Pliny II. 188, I wot 
not well whether Homer meant it, when he said, that the 
ship-sparts were vntwisted and loose. For this is certain, 
that neither the spart of Africk, ne yet the Spanish spart 
was as yet in any vse. 2809 ir. Laborde's View Spain i. 9 
A plain, .fertile in flax and spart, or sea-rush. x866 Treas. 
Bot. zorjpls. Spart, the Esparto. 2909 Eng. Rev. Feb. 462 
Discussing the while the olive harvest, the price of spart- 
grass and the chances of the bull-ring. 

^ 2 . Spanish broom. Also spari-hroom. Obs, 
1601 Holland Pliny 11,6 The nature of Spart or Spanish 
broome, s6y‘^ — PlutarcJCs Mor. 156 The Roper, .sufferelh 
an asse behind him to gnaw and eate a rope as fast as he 
twisteth it of the Spartbroome. 26x2 Florio, Genesira, 
Spart or Spanl.sh-broome. 2726 Leoni Albertts Archil. I, 
58 Under these we ought to lay Fern, or l^art, to keep the 
mortar from rotting the Timber. Ibid. 93 Spart and rushes 
shred small 

Spart 2 (spaJt). north, dial, (and Sci). [app. 
a metathetic form of Sprat in the same sense.] 
A dwarf rush ; a coarse rushy grass. 

2624 Mem. St. Giles''s, Durham (Surtees) 44 For one 
thraveof spartes to the Bull house. 1792 Tratts. Soc. Arts 
X, 227 Wild marshy grass, rushes, s^rts, bents, brambles 
and brushwood. 2829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed, 2), Spart, 
a dwarf rush; common on the Northern moors and wastes. 

t Spart 3, Obs.~^ App. a term of abuse, of 
obscure origin. 

C1460 Towneley Mysi.'xn.zji Godys forbot, thou spart, 
and thou drynk euerydcyll. 

Spartacle, -icle, dial, forms of Spectacle. 
Spartalite (spa'Jtaloit). Mitt, [f. Sparta in 
New Jersey, its locality,-!- -LITE.] Red oxide of 
zinc ; zincite. 

2843 Penny Cy<r/.XXVII. 782/2 Oxide of Zinc and Oxide 
of Manganese;.,SpartaHie. — ()ccurs in embedded small 
nodules and massive. 2836 Dana Min. (ed. 3) 136 Sparta- 
lite.. occurs in lamellar masses and grains of a fine deep 
red colour. 

Spartan (spautan), and a. Also 5 Spert-, 
Spartane, 7 Sparton. [ad. L. Spartdn-us, f. 
Sparta (Gr. ZSirdpTa, Sirdpri;), the capital of the 
andentDoric state of Laconia in the Peloponnesus.] 

A. sb, 1 . A native or inhabitant of Sparta ; a 
Laconian or Lacedaemonian. 

Coverdale (1535) has Sparcians in x Macc. xii, xiv, 

CZ42S Wvntoun Cron. iv. 825 |’e Spertanys wi^e oultyn 
chas ^r fais wyncust in Jmt plasse. 2432-^0 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 127 lonathas renc>vcde frendcschippc after that 
with the Romanes and Spartanes. 17x8 PorE Iliad xy, 680 
The fiery Spartan -.Warms the bold son of Nestor in his 
cause. 2770 Langhorne Plutarch, Pyrrhus HI, qp He 
was neither loved nor trusted by the Spartans. 1836 Thirl- 
WALL Greece xv. II. 264 The Persians would not treat 
them less like brothers than the'Sparuns. ' 1845 ^Iaurice 
Mor, Philos, in Encyel. Metrop. II. 570/z Terse sentences, 
such as the Spartan delighted in. 

2 . One who resembles the andent Spartans in 
character. 

x8io Crabce Borough xvin. 294 Here nature's outrage 
serves no cause to aid ; The ill is felt, but not the Spartan 
made. 

B. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Sparta or its 
inhabitants ; Laconian, Lacedsemonian. 

258* Stanyhurst yEneis^ 1.^ (Arb.) 28 In weed eke in 
visage lyke a Spartan virgin in armour. C26xi Chapman 
Ilieik iiL 271 Paris and the Spartan King. 2625 Milton : 
On Death 0/ fair Infant 26 Young Hyacinth the pride of : 
Spartan land. 26^ — P. L. x, 674 'J*be Spartan Twins I 
(C:astor and Pollux). 1743 Franos tr. Hor,, Odes ir. xi. 32 
With her flowing Tresses ty'd, C^arcless like a Spartan Bride. 
2770 Langhorne Plutarch 1. 144 They asked not of them 
..troops, but onlv a Spartan genera!. 2835 11, Mitchell 
Acharn. of Aristoph. iso note, A word of Spartan origin. 
2847 Tennyson Princ. jl 263 Why should I not play 'Ihe 
Spartan lilother with emotion 1 

spartan dog, etc., a kind of bloodhound. 
Also fg. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. L 224 My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kindc. 2604 — Oth, v, ii. 361 Oh Sparton 


SPARTIATE. 

Dogge : h^re fell then Anguish, Hunger, or the Sea. i&i 
Dryden ^ne,d w. .87 The force Of Spartan dogs, ^ 
swift Massylian horse. ° 

c. Spartan stone, ? Peloponnesian marble. 

o 1700 Evelyn Dfno' June 1645, Adorn’d with porphwie 
ophit, and Spartan stone. r e j r, 

2. Characteristic or typical of Sparta, its in- 
habitants, or their customs ; esp. distinguished by 
simplicity, frugality, courage, or brevity of speech 
(Cf. Laconic a. 2.) 

16^ Milton Areop. (Arb.) 36 To..niollifie the Spartan 
surlinesse witli his smooth songs and odes. 1711 Steele 
spe^. No. 6 r 6 The Athenians being suddenly touchtd 
Spartan Virtue. 1770 Lakghorse 
Plutarch, Agis V. 134 He kept close to the Spartan 
simplicity. 1781 CowPER Extost. 542 If some SpTrtan 
soul a doubt express’d. 1847 Helps Friends in C. 1. ill. 41 
A man who could bear personal distress of any kind with 
SpMtan indifference. 1883 Times (weekly ed.) 23 SepL 
J4/4 The fare is Spartan in its extreme frugality. i835 
Ruskin Prxteriia i. vii. 227 These Spartan brevilies of 
epistle. 

Hence Spa-rtanliooa, Spartan character or quali- 
ties; Sparta'nlc it., = Spabtan a. 2; SpaTtan- 
ism, discipline, principles, or methods resem- 
bling those of Sparta ; Spa’rtanize v., tram, to 
render Spartan-like ; to imbue with Spartan char- 
acteristics ; intr. to act like a Spartan ; Spa’rtan- 
like, adv. like a Spartan, bravely; adj. resembling 
(that of) the Spartans; Spa-rtanly adv., in a 
Spartan manner ; with great endurance, etc. 

1880 Miss Broughton Second Th. 1. 1. v. 67 She beats it 
with senseless *Spartanhood for as long as endurance is 
possible. 2882 J, Walker Jaunt to Autd Reekie 167 His 
grace’s phiz *Spartanic vigour shows. x88o Daily Tel. 19 
Feb., A mock-heroic and spurious ^Spartanism. 1884 
Athenzitm 29 July 79/3 The hardy but squalid Sparlanism 
of our older public schools, 2849 Ainsw. Mag. Dec. 531 
Custom and fate may have *Spartanised the feelings of 
young ladies in garrison. 2875 Browsing Aristoph. Apol. 
124 He Spartanizes, argues, fasts and prates, Denies the 
plainest rules of life. 1883 Ld. Lytton Life, Lett,, etc. 
Lytton I. 102 He had high notions of discipline and pre- 
rogative, and wished to Spartanise his household. 1838 
Thirlwall IV. xxxvi, 4x3 Pisander.,fell, *Sparian- 

like, sword in hand, ic^ Daily News 20 Jan, 6/7 A quiet, 
sorrowful, but Spartanlike resignation, x^o PallMallG. 
IS May 3/1 Hunters have told me how *Spartanly he will 
take the months of temperate discipline imj^sed by a bunt- 
ing expedition. 

Spartarent, -ine : see Spatarent. 
Sparteine (spaut/bin). Also spartein. [f. 
mod.L. Spartium broom : see -iNE 6. Named by 
SlenhoRse (1851).] An alkaloid obtained from 
common broom, used to some extent in medicine. 

2852 J.Stenhouse in Chem.Gaz. IX. 227 Sparteineappears 
to be a strong narcotic poison, though much inferior In this 
respect to either nicotine or coneine. 2875 Wood Thera* 
peutics (2879) 483 Spartein paralyzes the motor nerves. 2898 
Allbuiis Syst. Med. V, 991 Sparteine has no notable 
advantage over the broom tea., which contains it. 
Sparth Obs, exc. Hist. Also 4 sparpe, 4-7 
(9) sporthe, 5 sparreth, 9 8perth(e, [ad. ON. 
sparba of obscure origin, perh. related to OHG. 
part& (MHG. baric), OS. barda (MLG. barde) of 
the same meaning. Cf. Spar sb.^ 

Sparhe in Spenser St. Ireland Wks. (Globe) 67G/1 is prob, 
a misreading for either sparthe or sparre.} 

1 . A long-handled broad-bladed battle-axe, used 
especially by the Irish down to the 16th century. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 209 An ax in his oJ>er (hand], a 
hoge & vn-mete, A spetos sparj;e to expoun in spelle quO'SO 
myjt. a 2363 Higden (Rolls) 1. 35oTresfratres.. 
usumsccunum,qui Anglice sparthd'icitvr, ad terram Hiber- 
ni® comportarunt. ^2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 1662 He, 
hath a sparih of twenti pound of wighte. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander Now a schaft, nowaschiid,..Nowasparlh,now 
a spere. Ibid. 2458 Sparrelhis speious to spend & sperh 
in handls. ^2425 Eng. Cong. Ireland 16 Al, with wepne 
ryngynge, speres and sparthes ruthlynge to-geddre. 253® 
Palsgr. 273/2 Sparthe, an instrument. 1586 J. Hooker 
Hist. Irel. in Holimhed II, 33/1 The one part giuing a 
fierce onset with stones and spa[r]ths, & the other defend* 
ing themselues with howes and weapons, a 2604-HANMEE 
Chron. Ireland (1809) 59 Their chiefe armes were SkeiTieS, 
Speares, Darts, Slings, and Sparthes (which we call Gallo 
glas Axes). Ibid, 170 Of these and the former Norwegians, 
the Irish took the use of the sparthe^ now called Gallogla-^ 
axes. 180X Scott Eve St. ^okn iij. At his saddlc-genhc 
was a good steel sperthe. 

2 . trails/. A fighting-man armed with an axe 
of this kind ; a galloglass. 

c 2528 in Jrnl. Kilkenny Arch. Soc, Ser. li. IV. *** 
said Brenc shull finde on his propre Costes an c Spartnis of 
Galloglec, on his vitaillcs and wagges..for a quarter ofa 
yere. 2862 Ibid. Note. Every Sparthe or axman was 
attended by four ‘ horse ooys *. 

f Sparth 2, Ohsr~^ (Meaning obscure.) 

CZ480 Henryson Pari, Beasts xv, The acteloip, 

the sparth furth can speid. 

Spartiate (spavJiA). Also 4-5 Sparciat«. 
[ad. L. Spartidies, a. Gr, XnapTi 6 .ri]%, f. ^vapTTj 
Sparta.] A Spartan. ^ 

2382 Wyclif 2 Macc, xii. 6 Jonathan., and other pcpl® 
of Jewis, to Sparcialis, brethcren, hdlhc, 2387 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 227 After hat lonathas renewede fr^*a* 
schipe..wih he Sparciates. 2609 Bible (Douay) t Mpec. 
xiv. 19 This is a copie of the epistles, that the SpartiAtcs 
sent. 2884 tr. Ranke's Univ. Hist, 366 Aristotle recognises 
only one thousand families of the ancient Spartiates. 
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Spa'rtle, s6. Now dial. Also 7 spartel. 
[Alteration of Spatilk sd.2 Cf. Spdbtle sfi.] 
A spatula. 

1682 G. Rose Sc/t, ftistmci. Ojj^cers Mouth 130 You may 
instead of a Scummer put in a Sparlle. Ibid, 159 Keep 
them always stirring.. with a Spoon or Spartel. 1894 
Heslop Northumbld. G/oss. 675 Sfiartie, a wooden spatula 
..used by thatchers for rmsing up old thatch in order to in- 
sert fresh "wisps in repairing the roof. 

+ Spartle, v.^ 06s. Also spartel-. [Altera- 
tion of Spabple V. Cf. Spakkle v.^] Irons. To 
scatter, disperse. Hence f SpaTtling v6I. sb. 

c X475 Prontp. Parv. (K.) 467/2 Spartelyn, sf>ergo^ dis~ 
pergo. Ibid., Sparlelynge, sundry nge, dhzipacio, 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg, 15/2 By cause that.. many skulles of 
heedes were there sparteled all openly they said that it was 
the place of calvarye. 

Spa'rtle, v.^ Sc. [ad. (M)Dn. or (M)LG. 
sparielen (also sperieleii) in the same sense.] intr. 
To move the body or limbs in a sprawling or 
struggling manner. 

17x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas* ^neis, Sprinhilland^ glid- 
ing swiftjy, with a tremulous motion.. of their tails; Scot. 
Bor.call it Spartling. 1789 Davidson 12 Powheads 

spartle in the oosy nosh. 1828 Buchan's Ball. II. 233 Her 
bonny bairn Lay spartling by her side, n 1878 Ainslie Land 
of Bums (1892) 283 Our Steenie chiel began to squeal An* 
sparlle *mang the claes. 

fSpartOjaphetic form of Espabto. (CLSpartI.) 

1577 Holinshed Descr,Scot, 15/r Certes such is the force 
of Rope made of the skinne of this fishe, that they will holde 
at a plunge no lesse than the Spanishe Sparto. 2591 Psa- 
cfVALL Sp. Dict,t Tomiza^ a kinde of small corde made of 
sparto. 

+ Sparto-statics. [ad. mod.L, zparlostaiica 
(Stevinus, 1605), f. Gr. osshp-rov rope : see Statics.] 
The science or study of the stren^h of ropes. 

1672 Wallis in Rigaud Corr, Sci, Men (1841) II. 531 
Mr. Townley..may receive satisfaction from Stevinus in his 
Sparto-statics. 

i! Spa*rtuza. rare. Also 7 erron. apartua. [L.] 
Spabt 

iSSS Eden Decades r. it. (Arb.) 69 Certayme long and 
toughe rotes much lyke vnto the shrubbe called Spartum. 
x6s4 R. Codrington tr. lustine xliv. 514 There is aUo 
abundance of Flax and Spartus. 1673 Ray youru. Low C. 
458 Hound thin baskets made of Spartum like frails. 
Sparu, obs. form of Spabrow. 

II Spams (spea-jTPs). PL spari (spea-rsi). [L., 
ad. Gr. trirdpor. For Anglicized forms see Spar 
and Spare x^. 3 ] A sea-bream or gilt-head. 
Formerly also applied to many different Ashes in some 
way resembling these. 

i 663 Wilkins Real Char, n. v. § $. 138 GiltJIead, Sea- 
bream, Sparus, X7Sa J. Hill Hist. Anim. 252 The silvery, 
eyed, red Sparus. Ibid. 253 The reddish Sparus,.. the Sea* 
bream. 1753 Chojnbers' Cyet. Suppl. s.v., Of the sPari some 
have acute and cyllndrlc teeth. 1777 G. Forster Voy, round 
World II. X7X They also brought., a fine well-tasted sparus 
ready dressed in leaves. ^ 2803 Shaw Gen, ZooL IV. n. 403 
Silvery;blueish Sparus, with gold-coloured brows. Ibid. 407 
Yellowish Sparus. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes L iii The 
four-toothed Sparus, dentex vulgaris. 

Sparuwe, obs, form of Sparrow. 
f SpaTver. 06s, Forms : a, 5 spervyr, sper- 
vier, speraer, 5-7 (9) sperver, 6 spurver. 

5-7 (9) sparver, 5 Sc. sparwort, 6 sparuiour, 
sparuer, sparvill, 6-7 sparvar. [ad, OF. esper- 
vier {esprevier) ‘ I'ensemble des pieces qui com- 
posent le coucher* (1380 in Godefroy), = obs. It. 
sfarvitre, -erlj -era. The forms are those of the 
OF. and It. names for the sparrow-hawk (see 
Sperver), but the conne.xioa is not obvious.] A 
canopy for a bed (or cradle). 

a. X440-Z Durh. Acc. Rolls {Surtees) 627 Et solut. proj. 
sperver empt. apud London pro d*no Priore, 1480 Wardr. 
Acc. Edw. Iv (1830) 129 Sperver of rede damask with 
curtyns of sarsymett. 150* Bury Wills (Camden) 91 It[em] 
a sperver of sylke. 15x9 H. Cy. Wills (Surtees, 1908) xoG 
A sperver of whyTe with a coverlete. 

p. 1444 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 11 . 112 A sparver w* coueryn 
oflynnyn clothe. 2473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 41 
Foriini elnc of tartar fora sparwort abonehUcreddil. 1494 
in Lett. Rich. Ill <5- Hen. PIl (Rolls) I. 390 The parle- 
ment chambre, where wer-.beddes wiche hadden sparvers. 
15x9 Horman Vulg. 167 b, Some baue curteynw; some 
sparuers aboute the brode to kepe awey gnattis. x^x 
Harincton Orl. Fur. V, 39 A happie woman . .hath as quiet 
sleeps, .in a bed of cloth as vnder a sparuer of tissue, a 26x2 
— Epigr. (1633) IV. vi, At home in silken sparvers, beds of 
down, We scant can rest. J64X Invent. 10 Burlington Mag. 
(191X) Nov. loo/x A greatc Sparver roundabout over the Bed. 

b. fig. and transf. 

c 1640 A. Townshend Poems 4 ' Maths (19x2) 24 Thy 
sparver, a well tufted tree, Ore heaven itselfe, thy »nopy’. 
x688 Holme / 3r/«<Tw»3'iir. 440/2 The several names given to 
these Moveing Houses... A Tent, or a Sperver. A Hutt. 
A Booth [etc.). 

c. atirib.y as sparver bed^ curtain, tester. Also 
Comb., as sparver-wise adv. 

1475 Bury Wills ((^mden) 251 A white bedde made 
spa^erwyse. 1501 Ibid. 135, vj payTC shetes wyTh the 
sparver curtanys of domykes. 1596 Unton Invent. (1841) 
4, j sparvill tester of silk. 16x0 Althorp MS. in Simpkin- 
son Washingtons (tSSo) App. p. It, One half hed bedstw 
for a sparvar bed. x6xx Cotcr. s-v- Parement^ Lict dc 
parement, . ,u. bed of State, or, a great Sparuer bed. 

Sparvise,^5. Obs. [Alteration of prec.] (See 
quots.) Hence + Sparvise v. Obs. 

1598 FL02io,C<*/^/r//^,..thesparuise or vallance ofabed. 
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x6xr Ibid., Cortindggio, the curtaines orvalance,orsparuis, 
or vailing of a b«l or window. Ibid., Sparuierare... to 
sparutse a bed or chamber. 

Sparviter ; see Spebviter Obs. 

Sparwe, obs. form of Sparrow. 
t Spa'ry, a. Obs. Also sparie. [f. Spare vX 
Cf. MDu. and ML.G, sparich, MHG, speHg (obs. 
G. spang, sparig').'\ = Sparing ppl. a. in various 
senses. 

Peculiar to Holland, and frequent in his tvorks. 
x6ox Holland Plmy II. 25 Very scant and sparie of 
seed. Ibid. 387 They wil indure so a long time, ..with 
abstinence and spary feeding. x6o6 — Sueton. 158 But in 
honouring himselfehe wassparieandcartedadvile modeslie. 
1632 — Cyrupxdia 4 They instruct them to bee spary in 
their meats and drinks. 

Spasm (sps'z’m). Also 5-7 spasme. [a. OF. 
spasme (F. = Prov. espasme, Sp. and Pg. 

espasmo, It spasmo, spasimo), or ad. L. spasmus 
masc., spasvia neut, a. Gr. oirair/io?, astdapa, f, 
airdv to draw, tug, etc. Cf. next and Spasmus,] 

1. Sudden and violent muscnlar contraction of a 
convulsive or painful character. 

01400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 160 panne it Is greet drede of 
be spasme 8: aftirward of deel>,..b® akymge arisi|> vp to be 
brayn, fi: banne comeb spasme. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
41 It cureth those who have their necks drawne backward 
to their shoulders with the Spasme. 2667 Milton P. L. 
XL 481 All maladies Of gnstly Spasm, or racking torture. 
1670 CovEL in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 140 He 
had very' oft (almost every minute) a strange kind of spasme 
in the muscles of his breast. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. 
S.V., The spasm is a much less ^ngerous complaint than 
the convulsion. 2799 Med, yml. 1 . 49 The first species of 
spasm in the stomach originates from extreme debility'., 
and atony in that organ. 1845 Budo Dis. Liver 2,^2 Spasm 
of the gall-ducts is.. something more than a mere hypo- 
thesis. 2876 Bp.istowe Th, ^ Pract. Med. (1878) 479 Spasm 
of the larynx and trachea. .. Spasm is chiefly knoiMi as 
causing contraction of the rima glottidis. 

2. With a and pi. An instance of this ; a con- 
vulsive twitch or throe. 

C1477 Caxton ydson 76b, She fy’ll on the erthe al in a 
spasme and a swoune. 2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg, m, 
90 b/z For the prohibition of a spasme yc shal rubbe often 
the^ nuke or mary’c of the backebone. i6or Holland 
Pliny Expl. Wds. Art, Spasmes, be paxnefull crampes or 
pluckings of the sinewes and cords of the hluscles. 2652 
Culpepper Eng. Physic. 79 Such persons as have their 
bodies drawn together by some Spasme or Con%'ulsion. 
1681 tr. Willis's Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Spasms, cramps 
or conimlsions of the ner>'es. 17x8 Quincy Compi, Disp. 
ti2 Such Parts like>(i$e draw the Fibres into Spasms, and 
keep them too tense. 2756 Busice Subl. fy B. iv, xxi, Water 
is found, when not cold, to be a great resolver of spasms. 
2804 Aberncthy Surg. Obs. 178 He came again to the hos- 
pital complaining of spasms in bis left arm. 2839 Dickens 
Niekleby lii, Newman's face was curiously' twisted as by' a 
spasm. 2891 Farrar Darkn. h Dawn iv, The swollen form 
of the Emperor heaved with the spasm of a last struggle. 

3. fig. Any sudden or convulsive movement of a 
violent character; a convulsion; 

a. Of natural agencies or forces. 

18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam ix. v. As with an earthquake's 
spasm. i 85 o Emerson CotuI, Life, PowerVIVs. (Bohn) II, 
334 Red republicanism, in the father, is a spasm of nature 
to engender an intolerable tyrant in the next age. 2909 
Contemp. Rev, Feb. 256 Here is a problem more terrible 
than any spasm of nature. 

b. Of feeling, emotion, etc. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rez*. 11. v. ii, In utmost preternatural 
spasm of madness. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 340 So in human action, against the ^asm of 
energy we offset the continuity' of drilL 1874 Svmonos 
Sk. Italy 4- Greece (1898) I, x. 200 A mere spasm of sus- 
picious jealousy'. x88o Meredith Tragic Com. (i88x) 294 
He caused her a spasm of anguish. 

c. Of political excitement, etc. 

2862 Carlyle Fred. Gt, vl ix. (1S72) II. 2x9 War in Italy, 
universal spasm of wrestle there. 2879 Fbouoe Ca’rar xxyi. 
437 The fears which the final spasm of rebellion had again 
provoked. 2891 Farrar Darkn. ff Dawn Ixvi, As for the 
succeeding Emperors, the spasm of iheir brief elo-ation 
was marked by' universal horrors. 

li Spa'sma, Obs. [L, spasma, Gr. avaapa : see 
prec."] = Spasm i and 2 , 

1542 R. Copland Gurdons Quest. Chirurg, A iiij, 
must he begy’n,..for aaunger of the spasna (nr], which is 
moste peryllous. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. y.662 A riolent 
Feuer and Spasma. 2670 J. Smith Eng. Improv, Reviv'd J 
246 If it fill the Nerves of the Mtzscles only it becomes the 
Spasma, or Convulsion. 17^ Chambers Cyel. s.y., lliere 
are Spastna’s peculiar to certain Members, and distinguished 
by particular Names. 

f Spasmadrap. Obs. [app. f. medX. spasma 
a healing powder (Du Cange) -f-F. drap cloth; cf. 
Spabaduap.] a medical plaster. 

c 1540 in Vicary's Arust, (i 833 ) App. ix. 222 ^lake thereof 
a plater, or a spasmadrappe. (xSifi Horace Smith Tor 
Hill 1 . 106 He (a friar] carried divers pills, spasmadraps, 
cordials, and drops for his adult patients,] 

SpasmariilCy Ci. Now rare or Obs. [ad. obs. 

F. spasmatique (Cotgr.), or f. Gr. avaapaT-, stem 
of evdapa spasm -*• -ic.] 

L Spasmodic. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 224 Anger ..resembletb 
not.. the sinewes of the soule, but is like retber to th«r 
stretching spreines and spasmati^ convulsions. 2740 
} MszsMoufel s Health Improv. 23 Pains, Flatnlwcics, and 
spasraaiic Contractions of ibe Intestines. 2824 Examiner 
548/1 Seized with spasmatic lameness. 

2. Liable to, or suffering spasms. 


x6or Holland Plmy II, 44 It Ls a soveraigne remedie for 
them that bee bursten or Spasmaiicke, that is to say, vexed 
w'llh the Crarape. 

So Spasmatical a. Now rare. 

^2645 Howell Lett. II. xx, The ligaments and sinews of 
my love, ^-er ne\’er yet subject to such spasmatical shrink- 
mgs and Convulsions. 1650 Elderfield Civ. Right Tythes 
89 Many a paralytical or ^asmaiical fit. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald P.Iaberil.ix. 172 The spirit of life is at war with 
the spasmatical body' of death. 

Spa:szaatOQia('31cy. [f. Gr. avaapaTo^, com- 
bining form of evdapa spasm + -MAh* CY.j (See 
quot. 1855 .) 

Occult Sfi.2^6 Spasmatomancy’.. is properly' 
a part of medicine, for it is the art of foretelling from con- 
vulsive twitchings of the limbs diseases by which a man is 
about to be attacked. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 4/2 The 
treatises also contain occasional digressions on . . podoscopy, 
spasmatomancy, fi:c. 

Spasmed (spse'z’md), a. [f. Spasm + -ed 2.] 
Affected yvith, accompanied by, spasms. 

2787 Generous Attachin, IV. 148 Now I suppose y'ou are 
absent again ; quite spasmed, quite lame, cracked from 
head to foot. 1832 Youatt Horse viiL ti8 The painful and 
spasmed stretching of this parL 1845 — Dogwx, 123 The 
dog had Iain slightly' spasms for two or three days. 

Spasmic (spas-zmik), a. [f. Spasm - h-ic,] 
Spasmodic; convulsive. 

2720 'L Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 301 The breaking off of 
a spasmic Paroxysme. x868 WnmiAS Chants Democratic 
Poems X18 The slender, spa^-mic blue-white jets. 2894 A. 
Morrison Mean Streets 66 A pale little fellow with a nasty 
spasmic cough. 

Spasmodic (sp^m^dik), a. and sb. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. spasmodiais, {. Gr. ajmffpwdijs, f. 
(Tiraapbi or airdapa ; see Spasm, So F. spasmed^ 
ique, It. spasmodico, Sp. and Pg. espasmodico^ 

A, adj. 1. Of the nattire of a spasm ; characterized 
by spasms or convulsive twitches; marked by 
jerkiness or suddenness of muscular movement 

a. spec, in Paih. 

x68i tr. Willis's Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Spasmodic, 
belonging to the cramp or convulsion, or hauling of the 
sinews. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hunger, .is a Spasmodic 
Affection of the Fibres of the Stomach, 2786 Miss Cla\ton 
in Corr. Mrs.Delany (1862) Ser.ii. III. 415 Mrs. Clayton.. is 
extremely' ill uith spasmodic convulsions on her lungs. 
2799 Med, yrnl. II. 255 An attorney. .was during several 
days afflict^ . . with spasmodic colics. xSzr A T. Tho.mso.v 
Lond. Disp. (1818) 101 Ibe use of ipecacuan in spasmodic 
asthma, <Ik>MBE Digestion 334 This actually happens 
in spasmodic cholera. 2^8 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. L 591 
Spasmodic stricture is usually met with in the y'oung. 

b. In general use. 

2836^ Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 199/1 He bad.. a some- 
what spasmodic expression of countenance, 2851 Carpenter 
Man.Phys. (ed. 2) 606 Sometimes, .the spasmodic action 
occurs in the pronunciation of vowels, and continuous con- 
sonants. 2884 Marshalls Tennis Cuts 291 , 1 rt2s stalled 
by bis firing at me, as it were a series of spasmodic winks. 

2. Employed against spasms ; antispasmodic,^ 
2728 Chambers Cycl., Spasmodic, something belonging 

to a Spasma, or Convulsion ; as^a Spasmodic Medidne. 

3. Occurring or proceeding by fits and starts; 
irregular, intermittent; not sustained or kept up. 

2837 Carlvxe Pr, Rev. 1. n. iii. But indeed may we not 
regret that such conflict.. should ususdiy be so spasmodic? 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II, viii. 243 Acquiescence 
in disorder would be follow^ by a spasmodic severity. 
2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. vii. 199 The spasmodic efforts 
of the Northumbrian Danes were checked. 

4. Convulsively furious or violent. 

2840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 288 A noble strength, \'ery 
different from spasmodic violence. 1B66 R. W. Dale Disc, 
spec. Occasions x. 334 They’ mistake spasmodic vehemence 
for strength. 

6 . Agitated, excited; emotional, high-strung; 
given to outbursts of excitement ; characterized by 
a digointed or unequal style of expression. 

spasmodic School, a name given by Prof Ay’toun to a 
group of poets chiefly' represented by' Alexander Smith, 
Phihp Tames Baileyv and Sydney* DobelL 
2848 Dickens Dombeyx, Miss Tox immediately became 
spasmodic. 2854 Aytoun in Btackw. Mag. May 534/1 Let 
us see what is the practice of the poets of the Spasmodic 
School. 1865 Comh. Mag. May*64o We would. .ask them 
if they would not desire to see their daughters brought up 
in a simpler, less spasmodic..and morbid way 7 
absol. 2862 Reaoe Cloister fy H. jxi, I would be prose 
laureat, or professor of the spasmodic, or something, in no 
time. 

B. sb. fL pi. (See quot.) Obs.-^ 

2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Spasmodicks, are Medi- 
cines against Con\*ulsbns. 

2. pi. Spasmodic utterances or ejaculations. 

2865 Sat. Rev. ii Nov. 617 Mr. Porter’s hcroira and spas- 
modics are only' excusable on the supposition that they* are 
intended for a class of readers.. who rejoice in uattss 
Divine and Moral Songs. . ^ 

Spasmo'^cal, a. [-al.] 

17^ Smollett Trttv. I. HL =3. I were 

posthume in my lunss, and I supposed the 
l^odical 1864 Ifailr Tit. aj June, M. von - 

who..i:aade spasmodical ex^ions to p.eicot 
kindling into martial indignauon. 

nre two rd^s 

which belooff to the notion of wust power... une spu, 
inodicalness and the other is .y., r.r y - 1 

SDasnioaicaUy(sp=s2ra/’^‘''“'‘)'''‘*‘^- -J 

of, a spa5ni or spasms. 
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1710 T. Fuller Phann. Exietnp. 251 The use of this 
[julep] is indicated.. when the Spirits.. are spasmodically 
exploded. Trans, LIII. 11 The Temporal and 

Masseter muscles., were tense, hard, and -spasmodically 
affected. 1814 J. Burns Princ. Midwifery (ed. 3) 391 The 
uterus may contract spasmodically. 1879 .5*/. George's Hos^. 
Rep. IX. 683 On attempting to take Iluids, they. .were., 
spasmodically rejected. 

2. In a jerky or sudden manner. 

1839 Dickens Nickleby xl, Poor Noggs . . moved spas- 
modically in his chair. *864 F. \V. Kobinson MatiiCy a 
Stray III. 114 Causing innumerable articles in the glass 
cases thereon to jump spasmodically with the shock, 
b. With, convulsive effort or violence. 


1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 276 A human soul is seen 
clinging spasmodically to an Ark of the Covenant. 1851 
De Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1859 Xlll, 27 Pope 
obeyed, spasmodically, an overmastering febrile paroxysm. 
1880 Flor. Marrvat F(dr Alda 11. i. 23 She clung to him 
spasmodically. 

3. By fits and starts ; irregularly, intermittently. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 190 The steam generally issues 
spasmodically. 1882 Standard 30 Dec. 2/2 If rates went 
up for a few days they did so spasmodically. 1^7 Mary 
Kingsley IP, Africa 599 The men then gradually go off to 
sleep, breaking out nowand again spasmodically into little 
rows over a pipe. 

Spasmodism (spEe-zmdiiiz'm). [f. Spasjiod-ic 
a. + -ISM.] Spasmodic feeling or emotion. 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 242 Spasmodism is a true stage 
in the growth of a first spirit. 1883 Mem. Voh Rev. A. 
Maclean 231 A curious mixture of mediaeval rigidity and 
modem spasmodism. 

Spasmodist (spse'zmddist), [£ Spasmod-ic a. 
+ -1ST.] One whose work is of a spasmodic char- 
acter or who affects a spasmodic style; a writer 
of the * spasmodic school *. 

<1x849 PoE Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 505 De Meyer 
and the rest of the spasmodists. 1854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 
557 The fine frenzies of the noble new school of Spasmodists. 
1878 T. Sinclair Mount 242 Here is the pitfall of the whole 
school of spasmodists who would make poetry wild ‘speak- 
ing i’ the air 

t Spa-smodized,//^/. a. Obs.—'^ [Irreg. f. Spas- 
modic a.] Affected with spasms. 

1819 Metropolis I. 219 Lady Mildew had recourse to her 
aromatic vinegar : she was quite spasmodlzed. 

+ Spasmo-logy. [ad. mod.L. spasnio- 

logid. So F. spdsmologie.'l (See qnots. j 
x68x tr, IVillis's Rem. Med. IVles. Vocab., Spasmology, 
the doctrine of the convulsion or cramp of the smews. 1823 
Crabb TeeknoU Diet. II, Spasmology^ a discourse or 
treatise on spasms. [Hence In later Diets.] 

^a-smous, a. rare-"^. [fi Spasm +-ODS. Cf. 

OFT spasmeux.\ Characterized by spasms. 

*559 Mirr. Mag. (1563) M ij, That loathed leach, that 
never wellcum death. Through spasmous humours stopped 
vp his breth. 1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1177/1 Spasmodes^ 
having or full of spasm or convulsion ; spasmous. 

il Spa'smtis. Obs. PI. spasnii. [L. spasmusj 

a. Gr. affacr/itJy,] =SPA8ir. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 357 The xv. c® is of spasmus. 
*59 * JaS- I Poet. Exere.j Furies Dij, Els Spasmus.. sir^t 
doth holde The Senewes of weake Adam. X597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 2 b/2 If into anye woundes 
anye Spasmus happen, that is a bad signe. 1657 G. Starkey 
HelmonPs Find, 266 The Pleuresie is a most dangerous 
Feaver, with a Spasmus or Convulsion of the side. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., A Spasmus happening after the taking 
of Hellebore.. is mortal, /bid., Accidental Spasmi are of 
little Continuance. 

^asmy (spse-zmi), a. [£ Spasm + -y 1.] 
Affected by spasms. 

<1x849 Mangan Poems (1903) 168 Twitching A spasmy 
face From side to side with a grace Bewitching. 

Spastic (sp£e*stik),ff. [ad. L. spas(ic-us {^Wny), 
a. Gr. OTratjTiKoSf i. cirav to draw : cC Si*A8M. So 
F. spasltqtte.'] 

\.\Path. Of the nature of a spasm or sudden con- 
traction ; characterized or affected by spasmodic 
symptoms or movements. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Gout, The podap-a in 
particular is thus d^ned to be a spastic and painful affec- 
tion of the foot. 17SS Phil. Trans, XLIX. 243 To compose 
these spastic motions of the parts. 1822-7 Good Study Med. 
(1829) 1. 318 The graft of a spastic disease upon a spastic 
temperament. 1878 Hamilton Nervous Dis, 155 There are 
occasionally spastic contractions, which last for some little 
time- ligg A {/butt's Syst. Med.Yl.314 Amentia, in associa- 
tion with., spastic limbs. 

b. spec, in names of special ailments. 

1822-7 Good Study A fed, (1829] IV. 334 Spastic wry-neck. 
From excess of muscular action on the contracted side. 1876 
tr. IPagnePs Gen. Pat/u 340 Spastic anarmia of the small 
and smallest arteries. 1891 Lancet 15 Aug. 354/1 Among 
the cases of apparent cure. .were cases of spastic paralysis. 


2. Performing involuntary contractile movements. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1B29) IV. 576 Such has been the 
force of the spastic muscles. 1834 Goo<Ps Study Med. (ed. 
4) IV. 144 The contraction was here a spastic ring border- 
ing immediately on the orifice of the uterus. 

STIC a. -b -ITY.] 

Its wandering or 
stidty or want of 
. iZgg A //butt's 
with or without 

^asticity or contracture. 

Spapl; (sptct), sb.^ Also 7 spatt. [Of obscure 
origin; perb. related to Spit z^^] 


Spasticity (spsesti-siti). [f,b 
Spastic condition or quality. 

1822-7 Good Study Med (1829) I. 293 • 
universal spasticity- Ibid. IV. 435 A spaj 
pliancy in the muscular fibres of the heart 
Syst. Med. VII. 58 Complete paraplegia. 


1. The spawn of oysters or other shell-fish. 
[*37^^ Polls of Parlt, II. 369/1 II destruit..le spat des 

oistres, musklys, & d'autres Pessons.] 

1667 Sprat Hist, R. See. 307 In the Month of May the 
Oysters cast their Spaun (which the Dredgers call their 
Spat). 1687 Lend. Gaz. No. 2272/4 The Laws for the 
preservation of the Spawn and Spatt of Oysters in the 
River of Burnham. 1721 Phil. Trans. XXXI. 251 From 
the Spat or Seed of which, it is most probable,.. all the 
Bottom at length,. became cover’d with Oysters. 1796 
Statist. Acc, Scot. XVII. 70 In May the oysters cast their 
spat or spawn. 1817 in J. Evans Excurs. IFindsor 448 
For the preservation of the brood and spat of Oysters, and 
for otherwise r^uiating the said fishery. 1826 Sir A. Car- 
lisle Hunter, Oration 19 The whole brood are associated 
together, by being involved in a viscidslime, and in that state 
called *The Spat*. 1879 CasseWs Techn. Educ. IV. 76 To 
save the bulk of the spat when free is the great object of 
oyster culture. 

fig. x88i Blackui. Mag. Mar. 272 Many square miles of 
the South and West of Ireland are but spawning beds of 
misery. The spat is nourished by the poor laws. 

Comb. X891 W. K. Brooks Oyster 112 Shells are very 
effective as spat-collcctors. 

b. In pi. in the same sense. 

1667 Sprat R. Soc. 307 One Shell having many times 
20 Spats. 1777 Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. 89 The oysters, or 
their spats, are brought to convenient places, where they 
improve in taste and size. 1854 S. P. Woodward Mollusca 
IL 254 The oysters spawn in May and June, and the fry 
(‘ spats ') are extensively collected. 

1 2. The eggs of bees. Obs. 

1634 J. Levett Ordering of Bees 14 The Bees haue first 
brought out the Drone spat, and after that their owne spat. 
Ibid. 61 llie spat or brood of the Bees are nourished by 
honey and water. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 47 
Their young is called spat, that which the bees spit forth 
or deliver by their mouth. 

Sp^t (sp32t), sb.^ rare. [app. an abbreviation 
of Spatule.] 
f 1. (See quots.) Obs.~^ 

1647 Hexham i. s.v., A Spat or an instrument that Chtrur- 
glons use in spreading their salves. 1656 Blount Glossogr.. 
Spat,..JS little slice or Splatter, wherewith Surgeons and 
Apothecaries use to spread their plaisters and salves. 

2. A flat implement used in playing ball-games. 
x866 Rouiledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 180 A., version of 

racquets, with a * spat * and an India rubber ball. 

t Spat, sb^^ Min. Obs. rare. [a. G. spat^ also 
spath Spate L] — Spar sb.^ 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spai^..^ kind of Alineral 
Stone. 1762 tr. Buschinfs Syst. Geog, I. 41 Spat, or Spar, 
the species of which are cubic, flaky, granular Spat, and 
transparent Spat;. .glass spat, and field spat. 

Spd<t (spset), soA Chiefly dial, or coUoq. [Prob- 
ably imitative ! cf. Spat v.^l 

1. A tiff or dispute ; a quarrel. Orig. U.S. 

1804 Repertory (Boston) 27 April (Thornton), [London 
news] The late spat between Mr. Pitt and Mr. W.Pulleney. 
1828 Webster, Spat, a petty combat 5 a little quarrel ordis* 
sensloti. (A vulgar use of the word in New England.) 1869 
Mrs. Stowe Old Town 33 They was pretty apt to have spats. 
X898 J. Henderson Chron, Kartdale, etc, 316 Robert 
and his uncle had a bit o’ a spat this morning. 

2. A smart blow, smack, or slap. Also Jig. 

1823 Creevey in C, Papers (1904) 11. 62 The first sentence 

relatmg to Spain is a regular imat on the face to the Vil- 
lains of Verona. 1831 Ibid. 231, 1 received rather a smartish 
Spat on my shoulder from an unseen stick. 1Z40 Comic Lai. 
Gram. 23 More kicks, more boxes on the car, more spats, 
more canings. 1809 Coniemp. Rev. Dec. 88x An attention 
which she promptly requited by a ‘spat * on the nose. 

3. A sharo, smacking sound. 

1881 Mary H. Catkerwood Craguc o' Doom ix, 7A They 
heard the spat of boot-soles on the flinty pike behind them. 
*893 C. King Foes in Ambush iio The bullets with furious 
spat drove deep into the adobe. 

SpSit (spset), sb.^ [Abbreviation of Spatter- 
dash.] A short gaiter worn over the instep and 
reaching only a little way above the ankle, usually 
fastened under the foot by means of a strap. 
Chiefly in pi. 

x8o2 James Milit. Diet.. Spatts, a small sort of spatter- 
dashes, that reach only a little above the ancle, called also 
half gaiters. 1820 Hogg Shepherds Cal. xi'^ Take in 
black spats, and a very narrowd)rimmed hat, and you have 
the figure complete. 1863 liiRS. March Heathside Farm I. 
28 Whose nether man was generally cased in brown spats 
(Ang/fce gaiters). x888 Times (weekly ed.) 16 Nov. 3/4 
He wore a iKiir of dark spats with light buttons. 

Spat (spaet), sb.o [app. a. Du. spat in the same 
sense,] A small splash qj something. 

1876 J. Weiss IFit, Hum., Shaks. ii. 47 ^Vhen a skil- 
fully mstended bubble brealU, and only a thin spat of suds 
is left. 1897 Mary Kjncslev IF. Africa 258 Spats of mud 
. .came flap, flap among the bushes covering me. 

Spat (spset), v.^ £f. Spat sb.^ The use of the 
form as a pa. pple. (in quots. 1677 ) is prob. due to 
association with Spit z/.i] 

L iiitr. and trans. Of oysters ; To spa\vn. 

1667 Sprat Hist. R. Soc, 307 With a knife they gently 
raise the small brood [of oysters] from the Cullch, and then 
they throw the Cultch in again, to preserve the ground for 
the future, unless they be so newly Spat that they cannot 
be safely severed from the Cultch. Ibid, 309 The Oysters 
are sick after they have spat. 1865 Rep. Sea Fisheries 
Comm. II. *359/2 Some of the o>’sters..spat as late as the 
end of September. ITie general time of spatting, however, 
is much earlier. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 77/x As 
oysters., have been known to spat very late in the year. 

•J* 2. inir. Of hees : To breed. Obs. 

*634 J* I'E\Trrr Ordering of Bees 23 The Bees both spat 
faster and presen'c. .their brood the better. Ibid. 61. 


SPATCHCOCK. 

Spat (spsst), z ;.2 [Prob. imitative: cf. Spat jM] 

1. intr. To start z// sharply or actively ; to en- 
I gage in a dispute. U.S. 

X809 Kendall Trav. HI. 292, 1 was answered, * that the 
women had not much to say in politics, though now and 
then they would spat up '. 1848 Bartlett DzV/. 

S^t, to dispute ; to quarrel. A low word. New England. 

2. trans. To clap, slap, or smack. 

c 1832 Sir C. Lyell in Mrs. Lyell Life (1881) I. n We 
were very angry with him for having spatted us all round 
with a ruler. 1845 S. Iudd Margaret (Bartlett), The little 
Isabel leaped up and down spatting her hands, 1886 Cent 
Mag. Jan. 429/2 You can't spat a man harder betwixt the 
eyes than to set back an’ not break bread wi’ ’im. 
b. To beat down with a spade or the like. 

\Z43 Ypil. R. Agric. Soc. V. 11. 553 It must be. .finally 
spatted down and smoothed 'by the spade. 1890 Lippin. 
cott's Mag. Apr. 579 Shovelled away by dozens and spatted 
down under neat mounds by the unfeeling spade of the 
scientific excavator, 

3. inir. To administer slaps or pats; to strike 
sharply, to spatter. 

x868 Miss Alcott Lit, IFomen (1869) 1. xv. 231 Amy 
spatted away energetically. 1B94 (Crockett Raiders xl. 
(ed. 3) 341 Bullets spatted uncomfortably among the rocli 
b. Used adverbially. 

1890 L. C. D'Ovle Notches 71 Bill fired again,.. and I 
heard the ball go * spat 1 ' 1^5 OutingyCINi. 30/2 Spat- 
spat, Splash I they fell, one big sprig coming down squarely 
on lop of my head. 

Hence Spa'tting' vbL sb., a slapping, a smacking. 
1840 Comic Lai, Gram. 34 A caning... A spatting,. .A 
flogging. 1883 C. D. Warner Roundabout Journ. 24 As 
I approached this sunken place I heard a tremendous spat- 
ting, and pounding, and cnattering, and laughing. 
Spataugoid (spsetae'qgoid), sb. and a. Zool 
[ad, mod.L. Spatangoides, f. Spatangus (late L. 
spaiangiuSf Gr. avarayyiejs) : see -OID.] a. sb. A 
sea-urchin belonging or related to the genus Spa- 
iangiis (heart-urchins), b, adj. Having the char- 
acteristics of this. 

2857 Agassiz Contrih, Nat. Hist. U.S. I. 114 Next come 
true Echinoids, later only Spatangoids. 1877 Encycl. Brit. 
VII. 630/2 In some Spatangoid genera the corona bears 
symmetrical bands of minute tubercles with attached spines. 

f Spatarent, a. Obs. rare. Also spartarent, 
-ine. [a, obs. F. spa{r)iarent, ad, med.L. spa- 
iareni-icus (also spatarensis ') : see Mowat Alpkita 
( 1887 ) 159 .J Spatarent soap, a kind of soap for- 
merly in use. 

1526 Grete Herbal clvii. (1529) K j b, Confect with spata*. 
rent sope or Frensshe sope. Ibid, cccxcviii. X vj, The other 
[sort] is called lewes sope or spariaryne bycause y« lewes 
wasshe them therwith. Ibid. X vj b, The lewes sope & 
spartarent. 

I + Spatch, V. Obs.—^ [Aphelic form of Dis- 
1 PATCH V.'] (ram. To slay, kill, 
j x6x6 J. Lane Conitt. Sqr.'s T. vir. 60 Vnmake my Umbes, 

I vntwiste my guiltie Uefe, And quicklie spatche thy griefe- 
killd Algarsife. 

Spatch-cock, spatchcock (spm-tjk/jk), sb. 
[See quot. 1785 and Dispatch sb. 12 .J 

1. A fowl split open and grilled after being 
killed, plucked, and dressed in a summary fashion. 
Also attrib. 

Orig. in Irish use, later chiefly Anglo-Indian. 

1785 Grose Diet. Fulgar T., Spaick cock, abbreviation 
ofa dispatch cock, an Insh dish upon any sudden occasion. 
It is a hen just killed from the roost, or yard, and immedi- 
ately skinned, split, and broiled. 28x9 Moore Mem. (1853) 
IL 317 We had a good deal of laughing at an Irishman 
who was of our party, on account of a bull he had made 
at breakfast, and which we called ‘ half a nightingale ’—a 
sort of ‘spatch-cock nightingale’, 1823 — Fables, Holy 
Alliance i. 86 Proud Prussia’s double bird of prey, Tame 
as a spatch-cock, slunk away. 2851 R. F. Burton Goa 258 
Presently the ‘butler* informs you that your breakfast, a 
spatchcock, or a curry^ with eggs, ..is awaiting you. x^5 
Miss Bird Sandwich Isl. (1880) 99 Supper was ready lor 
us ; . . the spatchcock and salmon reminded me of home. 

2. (See quot.) 

X901 Bradley Highw. ff B. Lake District 62 Any official 
..would have run a grave risk of being made a spatchcock 
of, or in other words, of his head being stuck in a rabbit- 
hole, and his legs staked to the ground. 

Spatchcock (sp® tjkpk), v. [f. prec.] 

1. (ram. To cook as, or in the manner of, a 
spatchcock. Hence Spatohcooked ppl. a. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug. 3 Those who have never eaten 
: spatchcocked grouse can hardly be said to know the real 
flavour of the bird. 1879 Mrs. James Ind. Househ. Man. 

! 34 You sit down.. to your fowl— spatch-cocked of course, 
that being the nativesTavourilc way of dressing the tempt- 
ing dish. 2890 Queen ii Jan. 68/3 To split a fowl 
and serve one half \ la Marengo, and the other hrif ine 
next day cither spatchcocked with mushrooms, or in nny 
other approved fashion. 

[ 2. To insert, interpolate, or sandwich (a phrase, 

I sentence, etc.). Const, in or info. 

190X Gen. Buller in Times 11 Oct. 10/2, I therefore 
spatchcocked into the middle of that telegram a sentenw 10 
which [etc.), ipor Daily Chron. 18 Oct. 3/4 Such 
ent performances as * Catriona *— indifferent in suite of tne 
! fine short story ‘spatchcock’d* into iL 1903 MAHAFnrm 
I Cal. St. P., Iret. Introd. 12 Wc read phrases of appa*^^* 

I sincere religious fervour spatchcocked in between thc5« 

; bloodthirsty expressions. 

b. To add to, or modify, by interpolation. 

I 1901 Daily Chron. 24 Oct. ^6 They knew of the spatch- 
! cocked telegram then, igoj .speaker 16 Is ov.j^/jGcctrvs 

I spat^codc telegrams and receive dismissal. 


SPATE. 
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SPATIAL. 


Spate Xsp?t), Ong. Sc, TC116. north. Forms: 

a. 5- spate, 5-9 spait, 6-7, 9 dial, spaitt, 6-7 
spat; 7 spaite, 9 spaight. y 3 . 6-7 speate, 7-9 
speat, 9 dial, speatt, speeat, apeet, spete, spyet, 
etc, [Of obscure origin : the early spelling and 
rimes show that the original vowel was the 
later change of which to eay etc., is regular.] 

1 . A flood or inundation; esj>, a sudden flood 
or rising in a river or stream caused by heavy 
rains or melting snow. 

a, c X42S WvNTOUN Cn?//. 7. vlifi.] headinr^ The .nrk and 
the spate of Noe. Ibid. vn. 771 Na spate pan mycbt mak 
Jjar kneys wate. C1440 Alph. Tales 381 pe watur pat 
was cald Padus rase vp open a grete spate and owrj'ode 
all J?e feldis. 1^2 Aberdeen Reg, (1844) I. 105 The 
Mntrlce of the brig..quhilk the spat liaid brocht dorae 
incontinent, 1562 Turner Herbal rt. (1568J 35 Great 
heapes of Stones are casten together wyth the myght of a 
great spat or floode. 1570 Levins Manip. 39 A spate, 
torrens, ^16x4 Sir W. Mure Z?/V/o ^ ir. 478 Nor 

haile, nor sleet, nor wind, nor weit [Atlas] eschewes j Adoune 
his shouldere raging spates do spowt. 1706 Sibbald 
Hist, Piets in Mise. Scat. I. 97 Others perished in the 
^vater, being carried down by the spate. 1725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. i. ii, The spate may bear away Frae aff the 
ho^Tns your dainty rucks of hay. 1858 Gladstone Homer 
III. 158 That he carried away in sudden spates many of 
the horses that were pastured on his bankL 1889 F. A. 

By Leafy IVays 2^ Heaps of drifted rubbish, ..to 
mark the tide-line of the winter spates. 

iransf. x6ii Sir W. Mure / 1 /r ii. 60 Wks. (S.T.S.) I 
I, II No spaits of teircs culd quench ye boyJing leede. 1847 
MoTiiraWELL Poet. IVks. (ed. 2\ o In that spate of blood, 
how well The headless corpse will swim. 

/3. 1595 Duncan App. Etym, (E.D.S.), Ehevio^ diluvium^ 
aspeateofwatters. <11670 Spalding 7V<?7<3. / (Spald- 

ing Cl.) 1,81 Throw ane great speat of the water of Die, occa- 
sioned be the..e.\traordinar rayne, thirhaill fourschippis 
brak louss. 1731 MorisotCs Diet, Deeis, (1806) XXXIII. 
* 45^4 The prejudice., did arise., from the running in of mud 
and gravel, by speats and land-floods. 1785 Burns Brigs of 
Ayr i2t While crashing ice, borne on the roaring speat, 
Sweeps dams, an* mills, an’ brigs, a' to the gate. x8i8 Miss 
Ferrier Marriage I. 296 A Horse and Cart were drowned 
at the Ford last Speat. 1863 [W. F. Campbell] Life in 
Normandy 1 . 54 They [i.e. fish] cannot get into these small 
rivers without a speat. 

b. A sudden heavy downpour or storm ^ram. 

X727 Life 7. Semple in Biogr. Presbyieriana (1827) 1 . 168 

With a Speat of Rain, to raise the \Vaters. 1793 T. Scott 
Poems^ 389 Routh o’ kisses, That fell like speats o' rain. 
1825- in numerous northern dial, glossaries, 1871 Daily 
N^us 2S Aug,, All day long there had been a ‘spate’ of 
rain in Inverary, 

c. Ji^, A sudden or violent outburst or out- 
pouring ^some quality, feeling, etc,; a sudden 
rush or flood, an unusual number or quantity, of 
words, events, etc, 

a. cx6x4 Sir W. ^Iure Dido ^ yEneas nu 191 Death- 
bent Dido, ..Transported with a rageing spait of ire. a 1689 

W. Clelakd Poems (1697)^ 45 Innocence proves no defence, 
Against this Spait of Wolence. 1730 ‘J’. Bosto.v Mem. 

X. 320 The spate ran high for the transportation [to Close- 

burn] when we came to town, a 1796 ? Burns Poem on Pas- 
ioral Poet, ix, Nae bombast spates o’ nonsense swell. x826 
Scott yr/r/, 6 Sept, H«e is a fine spate of work— a day 
diddled awa}*, and nothing to show for it. 1890 (Mel- 

bourne) 17 Dec. 9/2, I already had such a spate of schools 
to attend that 1 w'as unable to accept the inritation. 

B. 1629 Sir W. Mure Trite Crttcifix 564 Wks. (S.T.S.) 

I. 22t Thy Crimes the cause, thy sinnes inunding speate. 
1634 Rutherford Zr//. (1862) I. xxxvii. iiBGod hath dried 
up one channel of your love by the removal of your husband. 
Let now that speat run upon Christ xyio Ruddiman 
Gloss, Douglas* AEneis s. v. Fluntt A speat of language. 
1731 Plain Reasons Preshyt. Diss. 138 The most honest 
cause is often run down with the torrent and speat of law- 
quirks. 1834 TaiPs Mag. I. 428/x Not a foaming speat, 
and blether of dictionary word^ x858;^x E. B. Ramsay 
Remin. vi. (1870) 168 Sic a speat o’ praying, and sic a speat 
o’ drinking, I never knew. 

2 . "Without article : Flooding or inundation, 
swollen condition of water, etc. ; copious down- 
pouring ^rain. Now usually udthout const 

XS13 Dougtas HZneid ix. i. 74 Sevyn swelland rjweris 
eftyr spait of rayne. XS36 Belle.nden Cron. Scot. (1821) 

II. 287 In this yeir, al the landis of Godoivinei be spait of 
seis, wes coverit with sandis. 1609^ Skene Reg. Maj. 9 In- 
undation, or spate of water, or anie other suddaine chance 
or perill. c 1630 in Burton Scot Abr. (1864) II. 323 For 
as raeikle asagreit part of the p^yfeild.. is spoiled, broken 
and carriet away in speat and inundation of water. 1848 
Clough Bothie cfTcper.na-Fuosich r. 7 As sudden torrent 
in lime of speat in the mountain. 1893 K. Simpson Jeanie 
o' Biggersdate 51 The water rushed down. .angrily in 
winter and In times of spate, ^ 

b. In (or f on) spate, in flood. 

15x3 Douglas rEneid il vu 14 Quhen the bume on spait 
hurlts doun the banlu 1567 Gude «5- Godlie B, (S.T.S.) iii 
Lyke bumis that in spait fast rin. x6io Aberdeen Reg. 
(1848) II. 299 The said bume, efter great rayne, being in 
spat, brak out oft and diuerse tymes be vehement force. 
1803 Jamieson IVater-Kelpie xxi. in Stcaxs. fUnstrelsy^ 
Yesterecn the water was in spate. x86o G. H. K. K ac. Tour 
133 The bum, high in spate,. . rattles harshlyatourfecL ' 

c. Broken or turbulent water characteristic of a 
river in flood, rare 

1884 W. Slme To <5- Fro Z04 The Hen, .breaking into 
rough currents of bro\vn ‘spate*. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as spate river, water', 
spate-created adj. 

X456 Sir G. Haix Law Arms {S.T 3 .) its The spate 
v.-ateris of the grete mounianis may sudaynly cum till in- 
fest the ost and dbloge thame, i$zg Regisir. Aberdcn. 


(Maitl. Cl.) I. 396 Gif it sail happinjje Said brig be.. inunda- 
tioun of spaitt water weiring of grund be our inaduertence 
• ■t® fail3e. X901 Scotsman 4 Mac. xo/a Floods are of very 
shwt duration on those spate rivets. 1901 Pail Mall G. 
17 Sept. 6/2 l*hose spate-created runs at the heads of pools. 
Hence Spate v. trans., to flood, swell; intr., 
to rain heavily. Also Spated ppl, a. 

1827 Airman Hist. Scot. HI. iv, 374 The speated Tweed 
came down heavj' two days before. 1853 W. Watson Poems 
26 (E.D.D.), Sheughs an* de^ fur-drains were Jawin’ To 
spate the burns. x866 Bastjfshire Gloss, 230 It spaitit on 
the hail nicht. 

' Spate-bone, irregular variant of SPADE-uoyE. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 169 To humble the (Ordinals 
p_nde, some afterwards set up on a window, a painted Mas- 
liff-dog, gnawing the spate-bone of a shoulder of Mutton. 
a x82s Forby I'oc. E. Anglia^ Spate-bone, Spaut-bone, the 
shoulder-bone of an animal slain for food. 

Spatel(le, etc., obs. variant of Spattee. 
Spatet^, variant of SPETEtviL a. Obs. 
Spatb.^ (spEEj)). Now ra/r. [a. G. spath,vaT. 
spelling of spat (Spat sb.^), spad (Spaad), MHG. 
and MLG- split . Hence also Dn. spaaih. 

Da. and Sw, spat\ F. spath, It. spato, Sp. and 
Vg.espato.'] =SPAaj 3.2 

X763 W. Lewis P/iil. Comm. Arts 144 A friable opake 
stone called white spath, which appears to be a kind of 
gypsum, X7X)4 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. I. 73 The crystal- 
lizations which are found in granite, are almost always of 
a siliceous^ substance, quartz: whereas marble has always 
spath, which is a calcareoas one. 1803 Med, 7 ml. IX. 
494 These layers i/nItate..clo.sely calcareous spath. x886 
Leeds Mercury 15 Feb. 5/6 The lens coincides with the 
principal chrystallographic axis of the Spath. 

Spath 2 , variant of Spathe. 

1834 Penny CycL II. 3,71/2 Bou’s made from the spath 
(•TJTofijj) of the palm.., six feet long. 1889 Scicnee-Gossip 
XXV, 184/1 The spath Is thrown up from the tuber at a 
diflerent period. 

II Spatha (spF‘*j>a). PL spathse (-J)/). [L. 
spatha, ad. Gr. o’n'dfli; broad blade, broad flat piece 
of wood, stem of a palm-leaf, spatula, etc.] 

1 , Bot. A spathe. 

*7S3 Chambers' Cyci. Suppl. s.v., The spatha is of very 
different texture., in different plants. X760 Isee Spadiceous 
< x. 2]. X769E. lihUCROFT Guiana 3t Atough ligneous cylin- 
drical stalk.. terminated by a conic, reddish purple spatha. 
i796STEDMAN,Sr<rr‘«<iwIl.xix.66The seed is enclosed in a 
brownish kind of spatha, that arises from the center of the 
branches, 1830 Lindlev Nat. Sysi. Bot, 275 Flowers., 
bursting through an irregularly lacerated spatha. 1850 
Ty KS Favourite Field Ft, Ser. 11. 18 The daffodils W'cre 
showing their. .petals through the transparent spatha. 

iroJif. 2834 tr. RaspatCs Org. Chem. 283 If. . we^ examine 
a feather. .we may. .satisfyourselves, that its tube U formed 
and grows by means of spatbs, one within another, 

2 . A flat blade-shaped implement. 

xMx J. ^derson Scot, in Early Chr. T. Ser. n. i. 32 At 
its right side lay an iron knife, a weaver’s rubbing-bone, and 
spatha of whalebone. 

Spathaceous (spaj)?‘/as), a.l Bot. [a. mod. 
Xj. spathaeeus see Spatha and -.vceods.] Fur- 
nished with or enclosed by a spathe ; of the nature 
of or resembling a spathe. 

2760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. 11. vi. (1765) 85 Such as haie 
Spathaceous Flowers. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 236 
Caly.x divided or entire, sometimes spathaceous. 1858 [see 
SpAOicEous<r. 2], 1872 OuvER Elem. Bat. il 2^ Daffodil. , 

A bulbous herb, w'ith., a membranous spathaceous bract. 

tSpatha'ceoTis, a.t, Obs.-^ [f. Spath k] 
Spathic, sp.ithose. 

1794 R. J. SuLn-AN Viru! Nat. I. 416 A great variety of 
forms may be produced by the spathaceous particles. 

SpatHal (sp<?i*dal),a. Bot. [f. next or Spatha.] 
‘Furnished with a spathe; as, spathal flowers,’ 

1864 Webster (citing Howitt). 

Spathe (sp^C), [ad, L. spatha or Gr. u-naBri \ 
see iopATHA and cf. Spath 2. So F. spathe.’] 

1 - Bot. A large bract or sheathing-leaf envelop- 
ing the inflorescence (usually a spadix) of certain 
plants, as arums, palms, ela, in such a way as 
completely to enclose it before expansion. 

1785 Martvn Lett. Bot. xtv, 154 These [genera]. .agree 
in having a Spathe or sheath instead of a calyx. 2793 — 
Lang. Bot. s.v. Spatha., A Spathe may be one-valve^, or 
two-valved [etc]. xBix A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (18x8) 

61 The spathe is erect,.. covering the fruit till it is nearly 
ripe, when it drops. 2848 Tvas Favourite Field FI. Ser. i. 

3 Near the summit of the flower-stalk is a spathe which 
originally enveloped the bud. 1B70 Zoologist Ser. 11. V, 
2354 A singular species of Arum, with long curling horns 
extending from its lurid spathes. 

attrib. 2882 Garden 17 June 424/3 A naked stem, inflated 
spaihe-valves, and somewhat broad leaves. 

2 . Zool. A spatulate or spoon-shaped part, pro- 
cess, etc. *891 in Cent, Diet. 

Hence Spatbed. a., having a spathe (Webster, 
1S64); Spatbefal, such a number or quantity as 
fills a spathe. 

2888 G. Allen in Good IPards 365 The entire spatheful 
of pollen-bearing flowers. ^ „ 

Spathe-biU. rare“^. [f. Spathe sb.] The 

spoon-hil\eds2.ndp\pcx,£uf^'norhfnchuspygvuyus. 

1840 CuvieAs Anim. Kingd. 245 Near the Sandpi«_rs 
should apparently be placed the Spathc-bill.., which is dis- 
tinguished by a tiepressed bill, widened at the tip somewhat 
as in the Spoonbills 

1 * Spa*tlieir, Obs. rare. flnTgularlyf.D./^/^^?, 
or alteration of SpAxrEn sb.^'] A .‘'pattle or spatula. 


2M7 Gerarde Herbal iji. xxxix. 117B Of this there is 
made a profitable spather or slice to be vsed in maldng of 
compounde plaister? and pessaries. 2657 Physical Diet. 
IjIv, AlOaiton, is the abstraction of Dust, .with a Hares 
foot, feather, spather, or such like. 

So f Spa'them, Obs. rare. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg.m.xxix. 121, I have 
someiim^ ^en such passages so open, that they would 
receive the head of a Spaihern [F. espatule). Ibid. xv. i*i, 
567 That bone which is deprest must be lifted up with a 
spatherne, ot little sticke. 

Sp3«i/liic (sp2e*])ik), a.^ lilin. [f. Spath i-h-ic. 
Cf. F. spathiqne,] 
fl. =Spathose d.i 2. Ohs.-'-'^ 

27^ Jefferson IfW/. (1859) II. 432 The property of the 
spathic acid, to corrode^ flinty substances, has been lately 
®^licd by M. PujTnaurin to engrave on glass. 

2 . a. e= Spathose <7.1 1 h, 

2803 Med, 7 mL IX. 494 Sometimes it is found in sjiathlc 
la>*ers, .semitransparent, of different thickness ; . . these layers 
imitate so closely calcareous spath, that [etc], 
b. = Spathose a.i i a. 

*831 J, Holland Manuf. Metal I. 265 Bergmann had 
already asserted that manganese was contained in the white 
or spathic iron ores. 285$ Scoffebk in OrPs Cire. Sci., 
Elem. Chem. 442 Native peroxide of iron (spathic iron). 
2868 JoYNSON Metals 7 Rt Weardale the spathic ore is often 
found a'Jsociated with a browm ore — a hydrated oxide. 

Spa'thie, 0.2 Bot. [ad, mod.L. spaikicus, f, 
Spatha i.] . Of or belonging to a spathe. 

2859 Mavne Lex. 1178/1. 


Spatllifor21l(spie*])ifpim),^7.l Min. [f. Spath 1 
+ -(i)fob5i, Cf. F. spathiforme.] Resembling 
spath or spar in form or appearance; lamellar, 
1793 R. Kerr LavoisiePs Elem. Chem. (1802) 1. 268 These 
[forms of uranite] may be divided into three genera, the 
ochreous, the spathiform, and the mineralized. Ibid. 269 
The spathiform, or uranite spar. 

Spa'tliiform, al^ Bot. {Zool.) [f. Spatha or 
Spathe.] Ha^'ing the form of a spathe. 

2859 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa 29 The hydrophyllia 
spathiform and smooth externally. 

Spathose (spsJjJj-s), a.i Mm. [f. SpathI + 
-ose 2. Cf. Spathic tz.i] 

L Of the nature of or resembling spath or spar; 
abounding in, consisting of, spar; foliated or 
lamellar in structure or texture; sparry. 

a, Spathose iron, iron-ore, <?r^, = SiDEiiiTE 6. 

2776 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 620 The first experiment [w’as 

with] while spathose iron ore from Ba>’^th. 2799 Hull 
Advertiser 7 Sepu 4/2 White or yellowish spathose iron. 
280X Phil, Trans. XCI. 190 Ihese cavities are analogous 
to those which appear in the ^’stals of the spathose ores 
of iron. 2823 \V, Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 236 Spathose iron 
..occurs of a wine yellow, brownish yellow, yellowish 
brown and brown colour. 1868 Jovnson Metals 6 The 
celebrated ‘steel irons’ of Siegen, Stjtia, and Carinthia 
have always been produced from the spathose ores. 

b. In general use. 

2802 Playfair Iltustr. Hutiontan Theory 67 All these 
stones have a tendency to a spathose structure. 2822 J. 
Parkinson Outl, Oryetol. 22 Calcareous spathose w’ood 
previously bliuminired. 1856 S. P. Woodward Mollusca 

III. 76 Shell external, spathose layer produced beyond the 
phragmoconeinto a long pointed beak, 

'^• 2 . Derived from fluor-spar, Spathose acid, 
hydrofluoric acid. Obs. 

2822 Pinkerton Petrol. II. 239 The fluor is of ^■a^ious 
colours j.-jnelding much phosphorescence when thrown on 
hot iron, as well as a spathose acid gas. 

Spatho'se, Bot. rare. [f. Spath-e or 
Spath-a + -osE 2.] = Spathaceous ff.i 
1B39 G. Roberts Diet. Geot., Spathose, resembling the 
covering of the date. 1847 in Webster. 

So Spa’thous <7. (Webster, 1828-32). 

II Spa^tliTiIa (spse'Jjir/la). rare. [L., var. of 
Spatula.] A spatula. Also Comb. 

The erroneous form spaihulor occurs in Topsell Serfienfs 
(1608} 34. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 
75, I mix them gently.. with a Spathula of white Wood. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. xxxv. 643 A spathula- 
shaped diverging process. 

SpatIlIllate(sp:e'J'i'M),«- [C prec. +-ATE-.] - 
Spatnlate, spatalar. Chiefly Bot. 

2822 W. P. C. Barton Flora N. Amer. I. 34 Flowers 
large, petals spathulate. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 

647 Tfaeshapeand figure. .of scales are veT>' various, ..some 

nearly round, . .others spathulate. 2857 Henthev Bot. f £3 
When the blade passes still more gradually into a broad- 
winged stalk, a spathulate form results. 2882 Vines tr. 
Sacks* Bot. 529 Ihe lower ones are entirely free, sickle- 
shaped and pointed, the upper ones broadly spathulate dnd 
coherent at their base. 

So Spa*thnlated ppl. a. rare. 

2822 W. P. C. Barton Flora N Amer. L 120 Radical 
leaves numerous, spathulated, ciliated, and slightly 
cent. 2859 Mayne Expos. Lex. 117B/1 Ibe Spmdylut 
spathuliferus has its shell charged with many row s ofsimpl 
and spathulated scales. 

t Spathtile, Anglicized var. of SPATnuLA. 

1658 Phillips, .Spaikule. ..&n In«triiment wherewith 

_ ' .1 ? (L^ir nlAKt 


interspersed, quartzj’, $path> matters. s ♦ 

(sK-fal), -.Also spachO. [f. I- 
spati-um Space so.^ + -al J 
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1. Having extension in space; occupying or taking 
np space ; consisting of or characterized by space. 

1847 WiiEWELL Philos, Induct. Sci, II. 447 We contem* 
plate objects as made up of spatial parts. i86a J. W. 
Draper InUlL Devel. Rurope i\', (1865) 85 All is composed 
of points or spacial units, which, taken together, constitute 
a number. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm., Gen. i. 20 The ex- 
panse is here proved to be aerial or spatial ; not solid. x886 
A. \VEm Hist, Basis Mod. Europe{^ZZ<:^ 474 An independent 
spatial world, with minds and matter moving about in it. 

2. Of, pertaining, or relating to space ; subject 
to, or governed by, the conditions of space. Chiefly 
Metaph, and opposed to temporal. 

a. 1857 ^yHEWELL Hist. Induct. Sci. (ed. 3) I. ^51 There 
are properties of bodie.s, of the most intimate kind, which 
involve such spatial relations as are exhibited in the 
Regular Solids. 1865 J. Grote Moral Ideals (1876) 188 If 
we translate the consideration of the mind from spatial to 
temporal language. 1875 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 
67s If. .we imagine the spatial distribution as made over an 
indefinitely thin layer or stratum. 1886 A. Weir -Hist. 
Basis Mod. Europe (1889) 481 Ideas, .which have been 
formed from a vast quantity of temporal and spatial ex- 
perience. 

1871 Fraser Life Berkel^ x. 364 A mathematical or 
spacial conception of what is real. /rz88z A, Barratt 
Phys. Meienipiric (1883) Z07 A temporal principle of unity 
does exist, but a spacial does not. 

3. Happening or taking place in space ; caused 
or involved by space. 

z 865 W. R. Alger Solitudes Nat. tf Man iii. Z23 Spatial 
separation is not spiritual independence, a Z870 Sir Jf. 
Herschel in Proctor Other JVorlds xii, 276 note. One of 
the arguments advanced in favour of the spatial extinction 
of light.^ z888 Linnean Soc. jrnl. XX. 232/2 Spatial 
segregation does not depend upon diversity in the qualities 
and powers of the organism. 

4. Of faculty or sense : Apprehending or per- 
ceiving space or extension. 

z886 Encycl, Brit. XX. 54/1 note. The sensibility of our 
|spatial sense*. z886 Sidgwicic Hist. Ethics i. 9 To 
investigate the origin of the spatial faculty. 

Hence Spatiality (sp^'Jisediti), spatial charac- 
ter, quality, or property. Spatialization (sp?:- 
J’alaizfiJbn), the fact of making spatial or investing- 
with spatial qualities or relations. 

jBSz^ B. P. Bowne Metaphysics 209 All forms of external 
experience are not alike calculated to awaken the mind to 
react with a spatialization of its objects. ZS87 Mind j&n. 
10 The existence of the vague form. .of spatiality. 1890 A. 
Seth Scot. Philos, (ed. 2) iii. 98 Elements which do not 
already include the fact of spatiality. 

Spatially (sp?'Jali), adz/. Also spacially. [f. 
Spatial a.] As regards, in or with reference to, 
space J by means of space. 

1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos, i. 44 The .sensation which 
we have is rudimentarily perhaps, simply of a colour, how 
spatially related to us is hard to trace. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant 11. iL 447 All spatially or temporarily deter- 
mined phenomena. zMa Stallo Concepts Mod. Phys. 228 
There is no objectively real thing which is not spacially 
extended. 1896 Jevons Inirod. Hist, Relig. xvii. 230 
Gods who are spatially remote from him. 

Spatiate v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 

spatidrlf f. spatium Space jI.I] intr. To walk 
about ; to stroll, wander, range, or roam. AIsoy%*. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 720 The Fixing of the Minde upon 
one Object of Cogitation, whereby it doth not spatiate and 
transcurre, as it useth. Z656 in Blount Glossogr. cixiw 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. Z721 IV. 299 The Soul in Vision 
seem’d from Flesh unloos’d To fly abroad, and spatiate 
unconfin'd. Z734 Watts Reliq. Juv. (Z789) Z40 My spirit 
feels her freedom,.. Exults and spatiates o’er a thousand 
scenes. Z846 Blackvo. Mag. LIX, 759 Give him room and 
opportunity.. to spatiate for the good of dig^tion. Z889 
yrnl. Archaeol. Inst, No. z8x. 15 We can spatiate at peace 
and gather in a rich harvest of useful information. 

Hence Spatia*tioii. rare~°. 

1658 Phillips, Spaiiation, a walking at length, or in a 
large compasse. 

SpatoTir, variant of Spatube Obs. 

Spa'tOTLS, it* Min. ? Obs, [f. Spat sb.^l 

Spathic, spathose. 

Z803 Plymley Agric. Shropsh. 50 The white spatous-ore, 
and considerable quantity of black-jack. x8xi Pinkerton 
Petral.ll.zoi Red felspar, in irregular spots,.. in greenish 
spaious hornblende. X834 GentL Mag. CIV, i. Z75 The 
black hornblende is the only constituent which has a.. 


spatous appearance. 

f Spattania. Obs. Also -ana, -armia, spat- 
ania. [Of obscure origin : connexion with med, 
'L.spataita a kind of iris (fisoo in Matth. Sylvat.) 
is uncertain.] (See quols.) 

1583 Greene MamilliaVIVs. (Grosari) II. 23 The tallest 
blade of Spattania hath his full height in one moment. 
X589 — Menaphon (Arb.) 83 There Is no herbe sooner ^ning 
vp than the Spatiarmia nor sooner fadeth. Z590 Lodge 
Euphues Gold. Legacy Q 2, Loue growes not like the hearb 
Spattana to his perfection in one nighL 

Spa'tted, ppj- a. [f. Spat ji.S] Provided with 
or wearing spats or short gaiters. 

1804 G. Du Maorier Trilby II. 184 Our three friends 
balmoraliy-booted or neatly spatted. 1894 Hall Caisx 
Manxmcul X36 One of his spatted feet was on the break. 

Spatten, obs. f. pa. t. (pi.) and pa. pple. Spit v, 

t Spa-tter, shy Obs. [AlteraUon of spaiotir 

Spatobe.] a spatnle. . . . 

xs6q R. Androse ir. Alexis* Secr. iv. ii. 40 Worke it with .a 
spatter, vntill itbe comevnto the he»gtb of waxe. Ihtd. iiL 25 
Laboring them with the spatter. Ibid. 45 U orJai^ jt ahvayes 
with a spatter, 1590 Barrouch Meth. Physick VUI. (1039) 


420 Stirre {the materials].. with a spatter untill they come 
together. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anal. in. vi. 
143 Having cut the pia Mater, open the sides thereof a little 
with a Spatter. 

Spatter (spse-taj), s6.^ £f. Spattee v. So 

WFlem. spelter.'] A slight splash or sprinkle ; a 
spattering. 

X797 T. Park Sonn. 86 *Tis odds that you escape the 
spatters. 1850 S. Dobell Roman vL Poet. wks. (1875) Z02, 
1 would wash that hearthstone in your blood, If but the 
poorest spatter on the wall Would save my child ! Z896 

Daily News 23 Sept, s/z Some spatter of war-fire is, indeed, 
seen here and there. 

Spa*tter, jAS rare. [Short for Spatterdash.] 
A spatterdash or gaiter. 

1898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 94 I’ve my knapsack, fire- 
lock, spatters. 

Spatter (spie'tsi), v. [app. a frequentative of 
the stem found in Du. and LG, spatten to burst, 
spout, etc. : cf. WFris. spatterje^ Helgoland spat- 
tere to spirt, WFlem. spetteren to spatter.] 

I. trans, 1. To scatter or disperse in fragments. 

1582 Stanvhurst HLneis li. (Arb.j 44 But Capys..Did 
wish thee woodden monster weare drowned, ..or ribs too 
spatter a sunder. 1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters ii. 175 
[He] did command. .to bum all, and to spatter the mines 
all about. Z877 Tennyson Harold 11. ii, O God, that I were 
in some wide, waste field With nothing but my battle-axe 
and him To spatter his brains ! 

b. With out : To sputter, or cause to sputter. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 396 He without any re- 
gard of reseming it for the Kings knowledge, spattered out 
the bottome of his stomacke. Z649 Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. P, XXV, But now the Palsey of the Common Earth 
Trembles my Quilt, and Spatters out my Inke. z8o6 H. 
SiDDONS Maid, Wife 4 * Widow III, 76 The indiscriminate 
censure which every pert would-be witling spatters out 
against the practice of the law. 

c. To dash, cast, send flying, in drops or small 
particles. Const, with preps, or advs. 

Z721 Bailey, Spatter, to dash or sprinkle upon. Z84Z 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind. Hi. (1844) II. Z41 Several others 
struck so near on each side as to spatter the water into our 
faces. zSs* Hawthorne Blithet^le Rom. v, The,, puffs 
of wind spattered the snow against the windows. X889 
Anthony's Pkotogr. Bull. II. 308 The person working at the 
next sink cannot spatter hypo or other chemicals on his 
neighbor’s plate, zgos [see 7J. 

2. To splash or stain with drops of fluid, mud, 
etc. ; to bespatter ; fig. to assail with obloquy or 
detraction. 

Z645 Wither VoxPaeifica^$Ho^si Foes. .Finde meanes to 
spatter, and to ruine those, Whom^ to defend, you did (with 
vowes) professe. Z656 Ld. HATTomn Nicholas Papers (Cam- 
den) 111 . 284 Smith is uerysencible that manylittlepsns 
will spatter him. Z718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C’tess 
Mar s3 Aug., The arms of France over the bouse of the 
envoy [were] spattered with dung in the night. Z727 Gay 
Fables I. xiv. 45 Bend all your force to spatter merit, 1879 
Frouoe Caesar xvHi. 296 As an advocate, be must praise the 
man whom, a year before, be had spattered with ignominy. 
X900 igtk Cent, XLVIII. 795 TbeyVe kicking in that mud- 
puddle, and trying to spatter your nice white dress, 
b. To cover in a dispersed manner. 

1647 H. More Cupid's Confi. xlii, So Natures carelesse 
pencfll dipt in light With sprinkled starres hath spattered 
cheNigbt. X84X Dickens i<«r«.^wn^rlxv, Lighted brands 
came whirling down, spattering the ground with fire. X864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 240 The walls were spattered with 
placards. 

3. Of fluids, etc. : To fall or strike upon (some- 
thing) in scattered drops. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. iii. i. vi, He dies,,; his blood 
spattering the cheeks of bis old Mother. x86o Gosse Rom. 
Nat. Hist. 42 Huge drops of warm rain, like blood-drops, 
are spattering the stones. 

II. intr. 4. To spring or fly, to spirt, in drops 
or particles ; to throw off drops or small fragments, 

x6oo SuRFLET CountHe Fanne iii. liii. 553 As it is boiling 
..it will be spattering and casting vp bubbles. Ibjfi, If it 
spatter, there is yet some walerish moisture remaining In 
it. X674 Ray Coll. Wds., Iron Work 129 If., you cast upon 
the Iron a piece of Brass it will hinder the metal from 
working, causing it to spatter about. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
ii. 38 The liquid metal is .seen spattering over the poles of 
the magnet. 1883 HarpePs Mag. June 117/2 The mineral 
ichor rises and dances in clouds of steam ; it fumes, it 
spouts, it spatters. 

b. To fall, descend, strike, in heavy drops or 
with a sound suggestive of these. ' 

167s Hannah Woollev Gentkw. Cmup, 145 Pour your 
Eggs and Cream very high into the Bason, that it may 
spatter in it. 1839 HAtvTiioRNE Fr. fr li. NoteJiks. II. 279 
The rain.drops began to spatter down faster. 1869 Tozer 
Highl. Turkey 1 . 316 We heard their bullets ..spatter against 
the rocks. 1887 Besant The IFarld •went v, The musket, 
balls spattering in the water. 

5. To eject small drops of saliva or particles of 
food, etc., from the month; to splutter while 
speaking ; to canse spattering in any way. 

1618 Breton Courtier ^ Countryman Wks. (Grosart) II. 
14/1 The Seruants..no sooner tasted ofit, but they did so 
spit and spatter as if they had been poysoned. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. 19 That mind must needs be irrecoverably deprav’d, 
which. .tasting but once of one just deed, spatters at it, and 
abhorrs the relish ever after. C164S Howell Lett. 1 . 229 
The Grave spatter'd and shook his Head, saying, 'Twas 
the greatest error he had committed since he knew what 
belonged to a Soldier. 1818 Lytton Pelkajn xxxiv. The 
confused hubbub of the little domestic deities, who ate, 
clattered, spattered, and squabbled around her. 
b. To scatter drops of ink. 
a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xlii. ^^^cs. XI. 258 As children | 


SPATTERING. 

often make fair letters while their tutors guide their hands 
but spatter and blot and dash after they be left to their o«ii 
guidance. 

6. To walk or tread in some splashy substance. 
1806 Bloomfield Wild FlozversgTh. mill-brook. .,Go«l 
creature 1 how he'd spatter through ! 1^7 Rhoscomvi. 

White Rose Amo 186 ‘ Well, 1 must find out where I stand 
first,’ said he to himself as he spattered along in the darkness. 

III. 7. In combs., as spatter-oone, -dock (see 
qnots.) ; spatter-work, a method of producing 
decorative work by spraying ink or other fluid 
over something (e.g. leaves of plants) laid on paper 
or other suitable material. 

1836 A. Grav Man. Bot, (i860) 23 Nuphar. . .Yellow Pond* 
Lily. Spatter-dock. 1873 Eliz. Phelps TroUy’s Wedding 
Tour 224 Gray spatter-work (oak leaves and acorns) on 
cranberry silk. 1891 Kipling & Balestier A'iz«/aAin (1892) 
21 His collection of.. embroideries, and..sofa*pillosvsand 
spatter-work filled his parlour. 1003 Chamberlin & Saiis- 
BURY Geol, 1 . 3B0 A still more subordinate variety consists 
of 'spatter-cones ’ formed by small mildly explosive vents 
that spatter forth little dabs of lava which form chimneys, 
or cones. 

Hence Spattera’tion, spattering. U.S. 

1B33 Moodie Li/e Clearings 112, 1 wonder if. .this water- 
fall [has] been underminin’ With constant spatteration. 
1902 Westm. Gaz. 23 June 2/1 For Londoners there is no 
alternative between spatteration and suffocation. 

Spatterdash (spse'tojdseJ). [f. Spatter v.-h 
Dash v. Cf. Spatter-lash, -plash, and the dial. 
splatter-, spaUle-dash{er')I\ A kind of long gaiter 
or legging of leather, cloth, etc,, to keep the trousers 
or stockings from being spattered, esp, in riding. 
Chiefly mpl, 

sing. 1687 E. Ravenscroft Long Vac., Prol. to Titus 
Andpynicus, Prepare to gallop down on Smithfield Tilts, 
Equip'd with the Heel-Spur and Spatter-dash. X756 Tot- 
DERvy Hist, a Orphans III. 122 He generally left his stall, 

. . which one day caused him the loss of two pair of breeches, 
and a spatterdash. 1778 Sheridan Camp i. ii, There's a 
leg for a spatterdash. 1841 ^ostnow Zincali s, v, 'i’he legs 
are protected., by a species of spatterdash, either of cloth 
or leather. 

pi. X687 [see Spatter-lash]. 1694 Motteux Rabelnisxw 
xii, The porter soon found him out, by his large greasy 
spatterdashes, his.. hollow flanked mare [etc.]. Ibid, xxxii, 
Ciows Leather Spatter-dashes. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe l 
(Globe) 1ST, I had. .made me a Pair of some-things..to flap 
over my Legs, and lace on either Side like Spatter-dashes. 
X746 in Rep. Comm. Ho. Commons II, 99 (Land Forces), 
Haversacks, . , Frocks to go over the Mens Cloaths, Spatter- 
dashes, and Watering Caps. X777 W, Dalrvmplb Tsav, 
Sp. «5* Port, xliii. His waistcoat and breeches are generally 
leather, with a pair of cloth spatterdashes on his legs. 
X807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 358 Dressed in a man’s 
hat, a cloth overcoat, and spatterdashes, 1858 Carlyib 
I Fredk. Gt. iv,^ viii. (1872) Ii. 20 I'his done, he shall as 
I rapidly as possible get on his shoes and spatterdashes, 
b, Comb.t as spatterdash-makery -making. 

X768 Sternb Sent, Journ, (1902) 30 His talent.s of drum- 
beating and spatterdash-making. 1905 Westm. Gaz, 1 Apr. 
3/z 1 ^ Fleur,, .ex-drummer and spatterdasb-maker. 
Spatterdashed, ppt. a. [f. prec. + -EDi.] 
Clad in, provided with, spatterdashes. 

1848 Thackerav Van. FairxW, Many young gentlemen 
canter up on thoroughbred hacks, spatterdashed to the 
knee. 1862 Sala Seven Sons I. xj. 274 The dashing [Miss] 
Southbank, splendid in a scarlet riding-habit, spatterdashed 
with patent leather. 

Spatterdasher. Obs.exc. dial. = Spatter- 
dash. 

X684 Yorks. Dial. 373 (E.D.S.), Wife, what’s become of 
my Spatterdashers? 27x1 Loud. Gaz. No. 4809/4 A pair of 
Spatterdashers. X767 Conttoisseur 79 P 2 (ed. 5) III. 
60 He wore upon his legs something that resembled spatter, 
dashers [1755^1 spatterdashes]. 

Spa'^ered (spie'tajd), ppl. a. [f. Spatter v.'l 

1. Dispersed or scattered, esp. in drops or small 
particles. 

1647 H. More Minor Poems, Exorcismus iv. \Vks. 
(Grosart) \^Z|^ Those Eastern spatterd lights . .purpling the 
gay Night. 2720 Pope Iliadxxii.gj Where famish’d Dogs 
..Shall lick their mangled Master's spatter’d Gore. xBxj 
Scott Lord of Isles iii, xxix, The spatter’d brain and 
bubbling blood Hiss’d on the half-extinguish'd wood. 

2. Sprinkled, splashed ; covered with spots of 
liquid matter, mud, etc. 

17B4 Cowper Task iv, 6 He comes,. With spatter'd hoots, 
strapp’d waist, and frozen locks. 2794 — Needless Alarm 
225 By panting dog, tir'd man, and spatter'd horse, a 1813 
A. Wilson Foresters PoeL Wks. (Belfast ed.) 233 The 
loud bawling fills the spattered door. 2892 Pall Mall C. 

3 Oct. 2/2 Such is the prospect from my spatter’d pane. 
Spa'tterer. rarc~^. One who spatters. 

x6ix CoTCR., Cracheur, a spltter, spawler, spalterer. 

Spaiitering, vbl. sh. [f. Spatibk z-.] 

1. The action of splashing or sprinkling, etc. 

1604 T. M.Black Bk. in Middleton's Wks. (Bulhn) VUL 
40 The lamentable pattering of his pearl-colour silk stock- 
ings. i6xx (^TCR., CmrArwr/;/, a spitting, spalling, spattCT* 

ing, spawling. zjBS G. Keatk Pelmv Jst. (1789) * 7 ? 

It is probable that the spattering of It on their naked bodies 
might create an unpleasant sensation. 2805 A. Wiwov 
Poems 4- Lit. Prose (1876) II. 150 A fleet of ducts., 
alarmed with sudden spattering soar. 1856 HavpTHORNC 
Eng. Nolefks. (1879) I. 126 Little spatterings of rain, 
f 2. A smattering. Obs.~‘'^ 
a 2662 Haxuu Laud (t668) 327 A small spattcri^ 

Hebrew, made him subject unto some suspicion of 
Fancies. . 

3. A noise (esp. that made by bullets) suggestive 
of the fall or impact of heavy drops. 


SPATTERING, 


529 


SPATULE, 


x866 Attn. Reg. 230 Suddenly.. a spattering of musketry 
breaks out. 1870 Daily News 29 Oct., A steady spattering 
of independent fire, could be heard. 

Spa'ttering, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That spat- 
ters, in senses of the vb. 

15;^ Nbwton Lenmie's Complex. (1633) 148 His beard 
sluttish, driveling and filthy, with spattering snevell de- 
formed. x6xx CoTCR., Crache en-ruelUi a spawlin^, or spat- 
tering fellow. X667 Miltok F. L, X. 567 They, .instead of 
Fruit Chewd bitter Ashes, which th’ offended taste With 
spattering noise rejected. X708 J. Phillips Cyder i. 28 
With a wrilhen mouth and spattering noise He tastes the 
hitler morsel, x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxx, A continued 
spattering fire, in which every shot was multiplied by a 
thousand echoes. 1840 Eactwick Dry Leaves 27 A sudden 
squall, which.. sprinkled us with a spattering rain. X8S3 
Mag. 0/ AH Sept. 470/2 What heaps of linen I What a 
spattering fire of blows I 

t Spatter-lash, -plash, varr. Spa.ttebda8h. 
x68y MifecE Gt. Fr. Diet., Spatter-dashes, or (as they call 
'em m the West) Spatter-plashes, gttStres. 17*5 Bailey 
Erasm. Coltoq. 131 Where have you been, wthyour Spatter 
Lashes? 

Spattsr-work : see Spatter v. 7. 

Spatting (spEeHig), vbL sb. [f. Spat t/.l] Of 
shell-fish : ‘The action or process of depositing 
spawn. Also attrib, 

1864 Mortt. 5/ar 28 Dec., It is calculated, in spite of the 
bad spatting of the last three years, that there is a stock of 
oysters.. of the value of upwards of 100,000/. x866 Corn/i. 
Mag. Aug. 163 We have not bad a very good spatting 
season since i860. 1877 Q. Rev. CXLIV. 486 The spatting 
process, or labour of the parental oyster, 

Spattle (sp3£T'l), jAI Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 

a. I spatl (Bpadl, spaUl), 3 spatel, 5 -ell. -ill, 
-ylle, 6 -ele, -yll, spattyl (^r. -ill) ; 6 spatle, 
6-7, 9 dial., spattle. 3-4 spotle, 3, 9 dial., 
spottle ; 4 spot0l(e, 4-5 -il, 5 -ell, -yl(l. [OE. 
spall {spddl, also spdhi Spold), f, *spdt-, stem of 
spxlan to spit. Cf. MLG. sp^del, OFris. sp^del, 
spedla."] Spittle. 

a. r897 K. jElfred Gregorys Past. C. xxxvi. 261 Se ilea 
,.se na ne forbeag mid his nebbeSara iriowleasena monna 
spatl, 3onnc hie him on 3at nebb spaetton. C9S0 Lindls/. 
Cosp. John ix. 6 [He] uorhtc lam of Saem spadle & ahof 
haet lam ofer cjo his. «'975 Riishw. Gosp. Matt, xxrii. 30 
Spittende on him heor.spaSl. Sax. Leeckd.W.enfi 

iif bonne git sio adl cgle, do spall to. a 1240 Wohunge in 
O. £, Horn. 1. 279 pat tu mihtes wi3 spatel.. wasche mi 
sawle. CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. LordsJt. 72 pat shall 
pow knowe..by py spatill rennand to py mouth. CX410 
Master of Came (Mo. iJigby 182) xii. Put it in a dysshe 
w* pe spatell of iii. or iiil. fastynge men. 1483 Catk. Angl. 
352/1 A Spatylle, sallua, sputum. 4x529 Skelton P, 
Sparoive 358, I..fed him with my spattyl, With his byll 
betwene my Hppes. 1555 Watreman Fardle Facions 
II. xiL 277 He mingleth earthe and his spattle toguether, 
and smereth the eyes, eares, and nosechrilles of the cbllde. 
x6oi Deacon & Walker Ans.to Darel 180 By the touch 
of Christs finger, and the loosing of his tongue by his 
spattle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, 1. 10 A Wood Louse., 
fastened to the object-plate by a little spattle. 1876- in 
Yorks, and Som. glossaries. 

a X225 Ancr. R. 288 pauh heo bispete? hire mid hire 
blake spotle. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 362 Seint Marc with is 
spottic watte a luytc vrpe on pe grounde. 0x380 Wyclif 
Sertn. Sel. Wks. 11. 193 Cristis spotel hadde greet verlue. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolb) 1. 195 Men pat helep smyt- 
ynge of serpentes wip touche or wip spoteL c 1440 Protup. 
Parv. 469/2 Spyt, or spotle, sputum, screa, saliva, 1460- 
70 Bk. Quintessence ii. xp Moriifie it wip fastynge spotil. 
x886 Rochdale Gloss. 83 Spottle, matter (saliva) spit from 
the mouth. 

Spattle (spse-fl), sbP‘ Also 5 spatyl, 6 -yll, 
6-7 spatle (7 spatwel). [Anglicized f. Spatdle, 
Cf. Du., G , Da.,- and Sw. spaUlP^ 

L A spatula. Now rare or Obs. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 467/2 Spatyl, instrument to dense 
wythe soorys, fessaria. 1530 Palscr. 273/2 Spatyll, an 
instrument. 1576 G. Baker ir. GesnePs Jewell of Health 
194 When the same shall b.'gynne to melte..Sturrc with 
a spattle. 1594 Plat Jewetldio. ii. 38 With a woodden 
^atle or spoone, beat them wel together. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. in. 155 Stirre it continually with an yron spattle. 
x6s8 A. Fox iPtlrts’ Surg. 11. ix. do Unguentum Mucil- 
aginis put into the wounded Eye with a spattle will clear 
the sight. 1725 Fam. Diet, s.v, March-Pane, Let all be 
afterwards well incorporated, with the Spattle. 1854 Pappe 
Silva Capensis (1862) 59 Spathulaie, shaped like a spattle. 
2. leckn. and dial. (See quois.) 

In first quot, associated with Spattle r.* 

*875 Knight Diet. Meek, Spat tie,.. oiooX for mottling 
a molded article with coloring matter. i883 Noas Sheffield 
Gloss. 231 Seattle, a wooden spoon used for lifting meal 
from the raeal-tub to the bake-stone. 1899 Cumbla. Gloss. 
307/2 Spattle, a peel.. used for putting the loaves into the 
oven, and for removing them. 

Spa'ttlGj sbib dial. [Alteration of Pattle 
sb., perh. after prec.j A plough spade or other 
small spade. Also spattle-hoe. 

2824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. 460 Another, per- 
haps, gives the sock, another the stilts, another the spattle. 
1834 I'ait's Mag. 1. 528 Farmers became counlrj’ gentle- 
men ; changing, .the spattle-hoe for the riding-whip. 1869-94 
in Lane, and Northumbld. glossaries. 

t Spa'ttle, Obs. Also 4 -S, 7 spatle, 5 
spatel. [Oli. spdtlian (more commonly spxHan, 
-tan), f. split/ Spattle in/r. and trans. 

To spit. Also with out. 

rioooiELFRic KiJC. mWr.-\Vulcl:cri62/’//Mr£^, icspatlise. 
CI325 Old Age in E.E.P. (1863) i<9, I spittc. i 
spcche i sporne. C1330 R. Bkonne Chroft. tl^aee (Rolls) 
8196 tThe dr.-ifons) Spalled, spouted, belewed, & bj-ten. 
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rz48o Lvdc, Secrees 14x6 Erthc, Autumpnus, and Age ac- 
cordyn in oon, Slough, malencolye, spatlyng euere among. 
®.*47® Parker Dives ^ Pauper . de \V. 1496) v'ln. 

34^/r, I suffered to be beten and bounde, to be spateled 
and de>pysed, 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 444, I can werke 
wyles in battle, If I do ones but spattle. 1554 Philpot 
Exatntn. ^ ffrit. (Parker Soc.) 313, I would 1 had a 
fountain of spittle to spattle on them. x6ox Dent Pathw. 
Heewen (1617) x6o Would to God. .that we were come to 
such a.dloathing of lying, that we should euen spattle at it ! 
x6ix COTCR., Cracher,\o spit; spawle; spattle, bespatter. 
Ibid., Craeki, spet, or spatled out. 

Spattle (spse-t’l), vP- Now techn. and dial. 
Also 7 spatle. [Related to Spatteb z/.] trans. 
To spatter or sprinkle; to mottle. 

26XX CoTCR., Enjanger, to spatle, beray,or durtle all ouer 
with mjTC. Ibid., Entretaeki, spotted (and spatled) here 
and there. 1875 (see Spattlinc vbl. sbF\. 2879- in Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire glossaries. 


f Spairtlingf vbl. sb^- Obs. [f. Spattle vA'} 
Spitting; spittle. 

c 1000 vElfric Foe. in Wr.-Wuleker 162 Piluita, i. minuta 
saliua, spallung. a 22^0 Lofsong in O. E. Horn. I. 207 Bi 
his ^cornunge and W his spotlunge and bufeitunge. a 1240 
\Vohung Ibid, 279, 1 for Jjc luue of J»c holede scheme and 
bismere and schomeliche spateling of unwurdt ribauz. 1576 
Newton Lemnie*s Complex. 11, 106 b, Spettle, sweat, sneucl, 
spattling and Phlegme. i6ix Cotcr., Cruehement, a spit- 
^ting, spading, spattering, spawling. 

Spa*ttliiag‘, vbl. sb."^ [f. Seattle z/.2 ] Spat- 
tering; mottling. 

x6i2 Cotcr., a spading, or spottinesse. Ibid., 

Papillottes de boue, mirie spots, spallings, bedashings. x^s 
Knight Diet. Meeh. 2254/2 Spattling-machine, one for 
sprinkling earthenware with glaze, or coloured slip, to 
make party-coloured ware. 

Spa'ttlin^, ppl. a. Also 6- spatling. [f. 
Seattle v.^j Spattling poppy (or campioti), 
bladder campion. Obs. exc. arch. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal n. Ixvlii. § 4. 295 Papauer spumettm, 
which I haue Englished Spatling Poppie. Ibid. exxi. § 7. 
384 Spatling Campion hath a slender hoarie siaJke. x6iz 
CoTGR., Pavot escumant, spatling Poppie, frothie Poppie. 
1640 Parkinson Tkeat. Rot. 263 Some with us call it 
Knapbottle. and others Spatling or Frothy Poppy. 01722 
Lisle //«xA (1752) 324, 1 gathered a large handful of spat- 
ling-poppy, and held it to the cow, 2758 Mrs. Delant 
Life up Corr. (1861) III. 499 Some sea-holly, and spading 
poppy. ^ 2785 Martyn Lett. Rot. xix. (2794) 274 Spatling 
Poppy is not an uncommon weed among corn and in 
meadows. 1829 dorter's Hist. Derby I. 114 Silent inflata, 
spattling poppy, white bottle or bladder champion, 
t Spatnl. Obs. rare. Also spatull. [var. of 
Spatule: cf. Seattle jA-] = Spatula i. 

2600 SuRFLCT Countrie Farme i. xii. 81 Stirring it about 
many times with a spatull of cleane and faire wood. Ibid. 82 
Blixe them all togither, and sdrre them well with a spatull. 
a 2663 K. Dicbv Chymical Secrets (16S3) 47 Stirring con- 
tinually witli an Iron Spatul. 


II Spatula (spje*ti;yia). [L. spatula, var. of 
spatnula bPATHULA, dim. of spatha Spatha. Cf. 
Sp. espaitda, It. spatola. 

The erroneous form spattular oexxLX% in Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1607) 5x1. For Anglicized forms see Spatule, 
Spatul, Spattle r^.*,SpARTLExA, also (with change of end- 
ing) Spature and Spatter rA*J 
1. A simple implement of wood, ivory, or metal, 
having a flat elongated form with various modifi- 
cations of shape and size, used for a variety of 
purposes : a. For stirring mixtures (esp. of a med- 
ical nature), spreading ointments or plasters, etc. 

2525 tr. Jerome <f Brunswick's Surg. C iv/z Take a 
spatula & slyrre all these togeder. 2599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
houePsBk, Physicke 45/1 Reverberate the same dilligenllye 
with the spatula, and it will be the belter, 2639 T. de Gray 
Expert Farrier 305 Laid on a spatula plaister-wise. 1669 
W. Simpson Hydrol, Chym, 187 Over which fume., we 
directly plac'd a spatula. 1683 VETTVsFleta Min. i. (16S6) 
162 Stir it about continually with a wooden spatula. 27x8 
Quincy Comfl, Disp. 15 We many times srir the Body that 
b to be calcin’d with a Spatula, or eUe mix it wnih some- . 
thing eke. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 40 Take some 
cotton, and wth a spatula.. work that, the nitre and the 
brandy together. 2823 P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 382 
Being stirred wdth a spatula till the whole becomes incor- 
porated. 2837 Flemish Husb. 61 in L. U. K. Ill, The 
butter. .is well washed and worked with. .a kind of spatula 
or flat spoon. 1873 Spon Workshop Ree. Scr. 2. x8/i The 
mixture is removed from the stone by aspatula. 

b. For minor surgical operations or for the 


medical examination of certain organs. 

1684 ir.Bonet's Mere. Compit. 11. 45This Scab, .bath fallen 
off, by the help onely of a Spatula. 1694 Phil. Tr'ans. 
XVIII. 220 With a .small Spatula.. she pick’d out five or 
six Worms at a time. 2755 Genfl. Mag. XXV. 39 The 
tongue., must be loosened with a spatula. 1B03 Med. Jml. 
X. 330 He ordered the patient to lake in bis mouth a silver 
spatula, to which the conducting chain had been adapted. 
2853 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. iii. 222 There is no spatula 
wim which you can hold the Public’s tongue whileyou force 
things down their throat. 1879 T. Bryant Praet. Surg. II. 
5 This is best done by introducing the little finger or a 
spatula into the nostril, 

c. For technical operations of various kinds. 

2842 Loudon Suburban Hori. 306 The strip of bark., 
being raised up.. by the spatula of the budding-knife. xMs 
Lubbock -P/yA. Times xi, 358 The pottery was all made by 
women. ’ITieir took were very simply consisting of., a 
flat mallet or spatula for the surface (ctc.J. *^3 INtrper s 
Mag.Qzx. 775 The few*., tools of the craft— chisel, hammer, 
spatula— lay in v.arious places. 2887 D- Maguire AH 
sage ii. (ed. 4) 22 We give thb name (i.«^ palette) to a kina 
of spatula in the shape of a battledoor with a long handle. 


2 . A ferule, rare^^, 

1830 Mrs. -Z^K-tFUz of Fitz.fm-d iii. (18S4) 99 A large 
birchen rod,.. and a wooden spatula, to inflict punbhment 
on the hand. 

3. Ornith. The roseate spoonbill. 

1872 Routledgc’s Every Boy's Annual 13S The rose- 
coloured spatula a bird that frequents lakes and rivere 
[in Ainenca], and lives on fish. 

4 . allrtb., as spalteta-hand, -kook', •[spatula- 
bird, a spoonbill. 

. London Mag May 234/2 As to the Spatula.bird„.lt 
K a kind of water fowl, of the goose or duck kind. 18S1 
Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages vii. 66 The spatula hand.. is 
rather that of a mechanician than an artist. 2895 Arnold ft 
Surg. Instrum. 145 Spatula Hook.., in ivorj' 


5 . Comb., as spatula-like, -shaped. 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed.3) IV. 100 The spatula- 
shaped leaves appear at the end of these branches. 2826 
Kirby cc S?. Eutomol. IV. xlvi. 263 spatula- 

shaped. Broader and rounded at the apex, linear and nar- 
row at the base. 2834 M^Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 
250 Their bill.. becoming widened and flattened, so as to 
form a spatula-like disk. 2880 Miss Bird Japan II. 93 
A spatula-sliaped shuttle of engraved wood. 

Spatulama'ncy. [ad, med. or raod.L. spat- 
ulainancia, f. spatula shoulder-blade,] Divination 
by means of the sboulder-blade of an animal. (Cf. 
Spade-bone and Speal-bone.) 

In quot. 1652 there is app. some error or omission, as the 
explanation would more properly apply to *spaiilomancy, 
f. Gr, anariXtj excrement, parings of leather. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. xix. Spatalamaney, [divining] 
by skins, bones, excrement. 2720 De Foe D. Cautpbell 
(1841) 241 If it be by consulting the shoulder-bones of any 
beast, it goes by the name of spatulamancy. 1887 Ribton- 
Turner Vagrants fp Vagrancy 78 Spatulamancy.., by 
reading..the blade bone of a shoulder of mutton well 
scraped. 

Spatnlar (spse-ti/Hii), a. [f. Spatula.] Hav- 
ing the form of a spatula. Also Comb. 

2891 Cent, Dict.,Spatular, like aspatula in form; spatu- 
lale. 1906 Alice Werner Natives Brit. Central Africa 
v. 107 She . . scraped . . the neck, .with a little spatular-snaped 
iron razor. 

i* Spa’tnlary^ a- Obs.’~^ [f. medX. spatula 
shoulder-ldade, Spatula.] (See quot.) 

X65X J. FIreake) AgHppa's^ Occ. Philos. 66\Vhence there 
arose a spatuiary kind of divining (i, e.) by the Shoulder- 
blades. 


Spatnlate (spre’lizn/t), a. [ad. mod.L. spai^ 
ulat-xis, f. spatula Spatula. Cf. Spatbulate a.] 
Having a broadened and rounded end like that of 
a common form of spatula : a, Dot. Of leaves, etc. 

2760 J, Lee lutrod. BoU iil v. (1765) 1:^6 Spatulate, re- 
sembling a Spatula; when the Figure is roundish, but 
lengthened out by the Addition of a linear Base that is 
narrower. 2785 Martvn Lett. Bot. xxv. (2794) 354 The 
leaves have..bair\*, spatulate leaflets. 1806 Galpise Brit. 
Bot. 382 L(eavcsJ several, spatulate, rough at the apex. 
2828 Sir j. E. Smith Eng. Flora II. 94 Leaves linear- 
lanceolate lowermost stalked, somewhat spatulate. ^ 1B50 
Tyas Fav. Field FI. Scr. 11. 74 The leaves. .immediately 
from the root, ovate or spatulate. 

b. Zool. Of organs or parts. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 263. ^2838 Penny Cyel. 
XI. 232/2 Lower incisor teeth [of giraffe) .. spatulate. 
2852 S. r. Woodward Mollusca 1. 69 Pen like loligo, but 
dilated and spatulate behind. 1877 Huxley Anat. Jnv. 
Animals vi. 262 The large basal joint,. bears a curved, 
spatulate process. 

c. In general use. 

1883 Frith & Allen Chiromancy 70 A woman with rather 
spatulate fingers and a small thumb. 2892 Pall Mall G. 
30 June 6 With the long, spatulate little finger the manage- 
ment of business will result xZ^Archaeol. V. 480 Rods of 
gilt copper expanded at one end into flat spatulate beads. 

Comb. 1885 J. Thomson Through Masai Laud H. 83 
Their weapons are a knife, a long, spatulate-shaped sword, 
and the bow and arrow. 

Spa"tlllated, a. = prec. 

*777 Forster Voy. round World I. 437 hlany were spatu- 
laled, flaliish, and pointed. 2893 Selous Trav.S. E, Africa 
48 Their two long tail feathers, broadened out or spalulated 
at the extremity in the form of a paddle, 
Spatnla'tion. rare. [f. SPATtruiTE a.] The 
fact or condition of being spatulate ; a spatulate 
formation. 

1881 Newton In Eneyet, Bril. XII. 359/1 The ptcral 

feallieistof bumming birds] may.. suddenly enlarge into a 
terminal snatulation as in the..* Racquet-lails . 1805 lets 

July 395 That in some motmots the spalulalion 01 the tail- 
feathers may be effected by the bird itself. 

Spaimlc (spte tiKl). - Also 7 spottnle. [a. OF. 
spatule (also mod.F.l, ad. L. spatula SPATUfiA. 
Cf. MDn. spatule, spatete.^ 


. = Spatula I. , .-..iv,,,. 

142s Ir.Ardeme's Treat.FUtula, etc. 40 ^oj-nUta»ue 
sore wis> a penne or feber or wih a spatule. often. 
ID Pliny II. 508 Stirring it with spn'u'^or WlrtOlt 
les in a day, vntill it be raolued into (oltOT 

ELVN Er. Card. (167s) 294 Frequently s.m^g niserr. nl 
your pan with the spatule. 1674 "Oju®" . ^ j,._ 
l/i WHarl. Misc. (Malh.) IV.. 130 
I spatules, (which] I put .n to ■-■■f 
tom. 2778 Ann. Reg. 124/2 Afae May 

tide he shapes all the 

’ihe^.'.'^e.^mmarL'hTfn .h 4 white colour, copped 
ivn, and spoon orspatulc-luce uilL 



spatuliform:. 


SPAWL, 


2 . A spatulate terminal portion in the tail- 
feathers of a bird ; a spatulate formation or part. 

' 1873 Proc. • Zcol, Soc. 430 For a long time its tail had 
perfect spatules. 

Spa^tuliform, a. rare. [f. Spatula: see 
-(i)FORii.] Spatula-shaped. 

iBaa J, Parkinson Ouil. Oryctol, 43 In soft spatuliform 
thin plates. 1893 S. Stebbinc Crustacea vi. 65 The 
front is horizontal and not spatuliform. 

Spatnlo'Se, a. [See next and -ose.] =next. 

x8&7 Dk. Argyll Reign of Law v. 245 Plumes of enor- 
mous length, with Rat or spatulose terminations. 1885 
Proc.Soc. Ant. Scot, XIX. 142 The arrow-head is. .spat- 
ulose and bevelled at the broad end. 


Spatulous (SpK'lirrIss), a. [f. SPATUL-A + 
-ous.] Resemlding a spatula in form; spatulate. 
,x8a8 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. II. 430 Cells.. slightly 
clavate or spatulous. 1865 Spectator 14 Jan, 39 The fore- 
finger.., if pointed, shows a tendency to mysticism; .. if 
spreading, or * spatulous', to a restless, active, religious 
spirit, Mrs. Lynn Linton T/iro* Long Night I. l it. 
20 Sly may. .splash his spatulous fingers in rose-water. 

+ Spature. Obs, Also 4-5 spatour, [ad. OF. 
sfatule or L. spatula, with change of suffix, Cf. 
Spatter A spatula. . 

X348-9 Dnrh, Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 540 In factura unius 
spatour pro lectuariis..de pixidibus cvellendis, \d, C1400 
MS, Sloane S463 159 b in Lanfranc's Cirurg, 207 Loke 
thou sierc hit euermore with a spature of tre till pat it be 
Ihikke as oyneraent. a 1425 tr. Arderne's Treat, Fistula^ 
etc. 31 And so euermore mouyng strongly wijj a spatour, 
sejjc ham on a sofie fyre. Ibid, 69 With hi fynger or with 
a spature impressyng it [wool), 1597 Gerarde Herbal iil 
cxxxi. 1335 A spature or a thing to stir with. 

. Spatyl(l, varr. Seattle 8pau, obs. f. Spa 
Spaud, var. Spaad {Obs^^ Spald v,^ Spauld. 
t Spandeler. Obs, rare. In 4 epawdeler, 5 
spaudelere. [f. OF. espalde Spauld. Cf. MLG. 
spoidener, MHG. spaldenier^ MDa. spaldeuser^ 
MSw. spaldcnar^ spoldener^ etc.] A piece of 
armour protecting the shoulder ; a shoulder plate. 

13.. Coer de L, 5285 Cowdyrbras..Sraot Sere Ihomas.. 
On hys spawdeler oflf hys scbeeld. That it fleygh into the 
fceld, 14.. LaL’.Eng, Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 588 

a spaudelere [printed spanbelerej. 

Spaueiii obs. form of Spavin, 
t Spai^lit- Obs^ rare. Also 7 spaut, spowte. 
[Of obscure origin.] A youth, lad, or stripling. 
1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence^ Eunuch iv. iv, Tlmt other 
came, being a spaught of sixteene yeeres old. x64t Best 
Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 133 Wee give usually to a spaught 
for holdinge of the oxe plough Tower nobles or perhaps 3or. 
per annum. x686 G. Stuart Joco-ser, Disc, 41 Sir, here's 
a Spaught that came fra Taunton. X69X Ray N, Co, IVonis 
(ed. 2) 63 A Spaut or Spowte^ a youth 

t Spa'al, ^^. Obs, rare, [In sense i, ad, OF. 
espauier (mod.F. ipattler ') ; in sense 2, ad. OF, 
espaul{t)ieri both f. espaule^ ipaule shoulder.] 

1 . irans. In pass, ^ o£ a horse: To be injured in 
the shoulder. 

e X410 Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) xh, If he may 
not be hole for all l^is, do to hym as men done to an horse 
i^at is spauled in pe sbolder byfore. 

2 .. intr.’Oi the shoulders: To move up and 
down during walking. 

CZ430 Pilgr, Lyf Mnnhode 11. cvi. (i86g) 1x5, I go with 
my shuldren spaulinge [F, dcs espaules espauliant\ and with 
my necke coleyingc. 

Spaiil, var. Spall ti.l ; obs. f. Spawl sb, and v, 

. Spauld (sppld). lAo\y Sc,'nnA ftorik. Forms: 

0. -4, 6, 9 spald, 5 apalde, spaulde, 4- spauld, 
4-5 spaude, 5 spawd(e, 9 spaud. 7. 5, 8-9 
spaul, 9 spawl, spoale, spaw-. [a. OF. espalde^ 
*espanide^ espaulCy espalU t^mod.F, ipaule^ - Prov. 
espatla, Sp., Pg. espaida^ \X,spalld) shoulder i-^L. 
spatula Spatula.] 

L The shoulder in man or animals; a shoulder 
of an animal used for food. 


a. 1305-6 in Cal, Doc. rel. Scotl. (1888) 392 Pro cxxxvj 
carcoNiis bovium et ij spauld ct ccciij baconibus. 1338 
DnrJu Acc. Rolls (Surtees) js In spald ct brusket’ emp., 
xijV. a 1400 Sir Pere.'jgS^ I kepe notuynge of thi coste Ne 
2)Oghte of tbi spalde. ^1430 Two Cookei^-bhs. 59 Spaulde 
de Moloun. 1513 Douglas /Eneid x. xii. 60 The bustuus 
swyne..Witb spaldis hard and harsk. Ibid. xiv. 157 The 
knycht..Foundris fordwart flailirigis on hys spald. CX570 
\Ti Bixnnatytte MS. (Hunter. Cl.) For sen thayred 

amang our’durris, With spleni on spald and rousty .spurris, 
'a 1585 Montgomerie 304 with bockhlood and b^n- 

shaWjSpcven sprung in the spald. ox8oz Kinmont IPiiiie 
xvii. in Scott - A//wr^r. Sc. Bordert With spur on heel 
pnd splcnt on spauld. x8zo Hogg Shepk, Cal. i. (1829) 
I. 32 Some entire carcasses hung by the neck, some by a 
spauld. 1873 D. Maclagan in Edwards Sc. Poets 

(1881) ill- Baith sirango' limb an*. braid o* spauld. 

c 1320 Sir Trislr, 485 ^'e spaude [printed spande) ww 
be first brede. CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 155 Of woundis 
of be spaude...J?e spawdeis oon of be iiij.boonys, be which 
bat makb b^ foorme of be schuldre. c 1430 Cookery, 
bks. 6-i Spawdj-s de Moioun. r 1440 Promp. Parz\ 467/2 
Snawde, spatula. 1483 Cath, Angl. 352 A Spawdc, at^tus, 
V c 1400 Lanfranc's Cintrg. 165 If Pcr po ony breeb bere, 
it wolc do barmo to (« spaulis. 1718 Ra«sav CAnsis 

RirkGr.iii. xvi, *Wae worth ye r drunken saul, Quolhshc, 

and lap oat o'er a stool, And claught him be the spaul. 

1,24 Visiim V, A various ranibow-colourt plmd Owre 

hisleft spaul he threw. 1788 Pickeh Peemt 59 Fo-- 
some night,.. Might lug us by the spaul o Satan. 
Cumhld. Gloss. 309A Spoale,.. si butcher s term for the cut 


I 


530 

between the neck and the forecrop: the thin or flat portion 
of the shoulder blade. 

2. Iransf. A limb, leg, etc.; any joint of the 
carcass ol a beast or bird. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi, 64 , 1 wald be spitrrit at cverie 
spald. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, I. 87 The Iheif takar 
suld half the fordcr spald. isjo Saiir. Poems Reform.ynd\. 
47 At cuerie port a spald of the to hing, As tratouiis sould, 
for schuitting vnder irest. 17x5 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 
11. XX, Wi* hind and fore spaut of a sheep. 1746 Graham 
Hist, Rebellion[i'jj4) 92 Their Brigadier In every spaul did 
quake for fear. zB^-xo R. Tannahill Poems (1846) 30 She 
tore poor chucky spawl frae spawl. 1831 J. Wilson Noct, 
Atnbr, {iBs6) III. 2x4 For half a mile, the bubbly, being 
longer in the spald, would outstep the gander. 

3 . Blac^ spauld^ a disease of cattle; black 
quarter, quarter-evil, or quarter-ill. Sc, 

1807 Prize Ess.ff Trans, Highland Soc, III. 368 Mr, J. 
Hog .says., that it is the same disease with the black spauld, 
which prevails among the young cattle in the west of Scot- 
land, when the grasses fail. 

4 . atirib.f as spauld-bone, the shoulder-bone 
(cf. Spade-bone) ; spauld-ill, quarter-ill (cf. sense 
3) ; spauld-piece (see quot, 1S28J. 

CZ400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 155 pespawde-boon isbinne& 
brood twoward b^ schuldris & in hlse endis gristly. 1793 
Ure Hist, Ruiherglen 191 The Spalliel [sic} in young 
cattle, is sometimes cured by [etc.] 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss.y Spaw,bofte, the blade bone orshoulder bone. Hence, 
a piece of beef cut from the shoulder with a part of this 
bone, is called the spaw-piece. 

Spauld, variant of Spald v, Spatine, obs. ff. 
of Spawn. Spaut, variant of Spaught Obs. 

SpaVGf Sc,nn^ north. Forms: 8-9 speave, 
spe©av(e, 9 speav(v, spaive, 7- spave, etc. 
[Alteration of Spat v.'] irans. To spay. Also 
intr. Of an animal : To undergo spaying. 

1671 Skinner Eiymot. Ling. Atigl.f To Spay, Spade or 
Spave. X781 Hutton 7 our Caves Gloss., Speaved, gelded, 
barren. 2788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 354 To Speeav 
(mid. dial, to spave) ; to spay, as a female calf. 1795 Statist, 
Acc, Scot, XV. 85 When cut, or spaved, they then with us 
obtain the name of heifers. 1824 Mactaggakt Gailovid, 
Encycl, 432 Spaivers, persons who libb and spaive cattle. 
Ibid.^ A young cow with calf, .will not speave. 1825- in 
dial glossaries (N.Cy., Cumbld., Yks.,etc.). 2876 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss, i8t A speeav'd whye. 

Hence Spa'ver, a spayer. 

1824 Mactaggakt Encycl, 372 Few men would 

1 rather spend an hour with than Mr. Fapple, the speaver. 
Ibid, 432 [see above). 

Spa'vle. Sc. Also 7, 9 speavie, 9 spaivie, 
spavy, etc. [Alteration of next.] The spavin. 
Freq./^. 

X706 in Maidment Pasquils (1827) 19 The seventh wife 
Davie, 'l*he seventh give him the spavie. 1785 Burns In. 
ventorv 19, I play’d my filHe sic a shavie, She’s a' be- 
devil’d wi' the spavie. 1785 — 2nd Ep. to Davie rili, She’ll 
never leave ye, ..even tho* limpin' wi* the spavie Frae 
door to door, a 18x3 A. Wilson Hoginenae Poet, Wks, 
(Belfast ed.) 293 At length the twa carriers appeared, The 
ne'er a ane then had the spavy. 

b. attrib, or as adj. Spavined. rare^\ 

1693 in Maidment Pasquils (x868) 272 Ye spur Your 
speavie mean (00 fast. 

Hence Spa'vled a,, spavined. 

1785 Burns ist Ep, to Davie xi, My spavet Pegasus will 
limp, Till ance he's fairly het. 1788 Picken Poems 115 The 
spavy't creature never thravc, wi* a' his care. x8s3 Caden- 
HE.AO Don~Accord 248 (E.D.D.), Like a spavied horse. 
Spavin (spac'vin), sb?- Farriery. Forms : a. 

5 spaueyne, -veyno, spavayne, 6 spauain, /?. 

6 spauen, epevon, 6-7 spaven, -ing, spanin, 6- 
flpavin (9 Sc, spaivin), [ad, OF. espavain (cf. 
med.L. spavenus, It. spavenio), var. of esparvaUiy 
esprevain; esprevin (mod.F, dpai^vm, epervm), of 
obscure origin.] 

1 . A hard bony tumour or excrescence formed 
at the union of the splint-bone and the shank in 
a horse’s leg, and produced by inflammation of 
the cartilage uniting those bones ; a similar tumour 
caused by inflammation of the small bock bones, 

■ 1426 Lydc, De Guil. Pilgr. iZ 27 l)Viy.h tbatfall..lcawht 
a great spavayne vpon my lege, whiche made me for to 
halt, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 467/2 Spaveyne, horsy.'i maledy. 
1523 Fitzherd. Husbandry § 107 A courbe . . appereth . . 
a lyttell benelhe the spauen. 1551 T. Wilson Logike ii, 

N J b, We can sc a spauain, a splent, a ring bone, or suche 
other disease in a horse. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, iii. ii. 53 
His horse.. troubled with the Lampasse, infected with the 
fashions, full of WindegalU, sped with Spauins. 1614 Mark- 
ham Cheap Husb. l lii. (1668) 63 A splent is a bony excres- 
sion under the knee.., the spaven is the like on the inside 
of the hinder bough. 1(533 Marmion Fine Companion iv. i, 

I am afraid this dancing will breed spavins in my legs, x6^8 
Z.W. <7/72, No. 1270/4 A Roan Nag, ..a little spavin 
on the off leg behind. 1741 Complete Family-Piece in. 
435 *I’he Spavin. .appears in like Manner on the Shank 
Bone behind, not far below the Hough. 1766 Compl, 
Farmer s. v. Spavin^ When the spavin was pressed hard on 
the inside the hough, there was a small tumor on the out- 
side. x8zs C. Wesi-macott Eng. Spy I- 321 Having put 
out aspavin. 1856 Lever Martins ofCro'M. xxv, Sir Peter 
shows an incipient spavin on the off leg, and I think he’d be 
well .sold. 1896 Btackw. Mag. Aug. 262 -My attention was 
drawn . . to one of the worst spavins I ever saw on the near 
hock of one of them. 

b. A malady of horses due to the above cause. 
Also transf, 

c 1500 Rowlis Cursing 52 in Lalng Attc. Poet. Scoll.t The 
pokkis, the spaving in the baiss, The pancfull gravcll and 1 


th^e gutt. 1594 Greene & LoDCzLookingGi. 265 G.’s Wks 

(Gro.sarl)XlV. 18 Ifhehaue outward diseases, as ihespavin* 

splent, ring-bone,.. we let him blood. x6oi 13. Jonson 
euter i. ii, Now the bots, the spauin, and the glanders, and 
.some dozen diseases more, light on him, and his movies 
x6M U0LIAE Armoury ti, 152/2 The Spaven (is) an old Halt' 
which IS left as the Horse warms in Travel. 2706 in 
pHiLLirs (ed. Kersey). 2631 Youatt Horse 270 'I'he lame- 
ness of spavin, .abates, and sometimes disappears, on excr. 
cise. 1874 Sir W. W. Hu.ster in Skrine (1901) xiii 
229 A cast ravalry charger who gets rid of his spavin the 
moment he is drummed out of the regiment. 

2 . With distinguishing terms, as blood spavin 
a soft swelling or enlargement of the hock vein 
caused by the accumulation of blood ; freq. taken 
as sjmonymous with bog spavin (see Boo sh)- 4) ; 
bone or dry spavin (see Bone sb, 17 and prec. i); 
through or wet spavin (see Thiiough- 2). ' 

Ox-Spavin, in some i8lh c. works, is a rendering of F. 
iparvtn de baufand app. had no real currency in English. 

*5*3» .rS^S [see Through- 2). 1580 Blundevil Horse, 
mnnship iii. 57 b, The drie spauen.. is a great hard 
knob, as big as a Walnut, growing in the inside of the 
hough, hard vnder the ioint, 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. 
Beasts 406 Of the Spauen^ there are two kindes, the one 
hard the other soft : that is ; a bone-Spauen, and a blood- 
Spauen. 1639 T. dr Gray Expert Father 90 We h.Tve 
two sorts of spavens : the one we call a through, wci, bloud 
or bog-spaven ; the other a dry, or Ixine-spaven. 1677 
Land. Gaz, No. 1346/4 A grey Wag,, .a ihorow spavin on 
the fore-leg before. jS3r Youatt Horse 179 Tiie disten- 
sion reaches from this bag as low down as the next valve. 
'This is called a blood-spavin. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. P>acl, 
A grip. (ed. 4) I. 449 Constituting puffy swellings, called Ixjg 
spavin. 1885 4 Apr, 453/x The connection between 

the blood spavin* and the * ihoroughpin ’ is proved by 
pressing on the swelling in front. 

_ 3 . attrib,^ as spavin-joint^ -place., -vein, the 
joint, etc., usually affected by spavin, or where a 
spavin commonly occurs. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § xx8 If a horse wante wanes be- 
hynde, benethe the spauen-place. 1607 Topsell Four./, 
Beasts ^ 07 , I haue knowne diuers..helpt onley by taking 
vppe ihe Spauen vaine. 2623 Markham Cheap tiusb, (ed. 3) 
47 For the smals of his hinder legges somewhat below the 
.spauin ioynts. 2682 Lotui.Gaz, No. 1724/4 A hurt notquite 
cured on the in-side of the Spaven Joint of the near Leg 
beliind. 2688 /^/</. No. 2355/4 A dapple grey,., full jointed 
in both his hinder Legs, in the Spavin place. 

Hence Spa-vin v, traits., to affect with the 
spavin. rare^\ 

1867 Burton Hist. Scot, vi. (1873) 1, 215 The village hag 
who spavins the horse. 

Spavin (^£E vin),j 3.2 Coalmining, [Of ob- 
scure origin,] (See quots,) 

2B70 Eng, Mech, 14 Jan, 4*3/3 Roots were found in the 
.spavin or under clay. 2883 Grcsley Gloss, Coalmt, 230 
Ispavin, cluncb, or ordinary bottom or underclay. 
Spavined (spsewind), a. Also 5 apaueyned, 
7 epavend. [f. Spavin sb.'l] Of horses, etc. : 
Affected with spavin ; having a spavin. Also absoL 
(of persons). 

c 1430 Pi/gr. Lyf Manhode ii. civ. (1869) X14 With whichc 
Igarments] queyniisen hem as wel the hahe, the boistouse, 
ibe spaueyned, ibe bJynde, the embo'Jcd, -the maymed and 
oothere. 2684 Land. Gaz.^ No. 1965/4 A brown bay Geld- 
ing, . .a little Spavend of his near Leg behind. 2727 Somer- 
ville Poems (x8xo) 2x5/2 A mare,, .Though 

she be spavin'd, old, and blind, With founder’d feet, and 
broken-wind, 2788 J, May yml, «5- Lett. (1873) 19, £ ob- 
served my horse to be lame... Some said he was hipped, 
others spavined. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xix, •He..maae a 
present to Andrew of a broken-winded and spavined pony. 
2867 TpoLLorE Chron, Barset xiii, (He) had ridden over 
..ona poor spavined brute belonging to the bishop’s stable, 
b. Jig, Lame, halting, maimed, etc. 

1647 N. Ward Simp, Cobbler yj If any haveaminde to 
ride poste, he will helpe them with a fresh spavin’d Opinion 
at every Stage. 1822 Byron Vis, yudgem. xci, Ere the 
spavin'd dactyls could be spurr’d Into recitative. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl, II, ix. 93 After a diversified series of 
spavined efforts, the xnj’stical number forms its triangle at 
the table. 2863 Sat, Rev. 200 V/e turn our spavined horses 
out to grass..; we are sadly in need of some analogous 
arrangement for spavined Christians. 

Spaw, obs. form of Spa 
Spa-water. Also 6-8 spaw-. [f. Spa sb.l 
\Vater derived from mineral springs (orig, from 
those at Spa itself)- 

25^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie iir. (Arb.) 285, I being at 
the Spaw waters, there lay a Marshall of Frauncc. ., to vse 
those waters for his healin.^ 2636 Wotton in Reliq, (i6S*l 
497 7'he taste and operation of the Spaw-w-atcr. x65 * 
French Yorks. Spaw xv. X14 Four, or six glasses of the 
Spaw.waier may be drunk. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 
f 13 Drink upon them a Bottle of Spaw'-Watcr. ^ 2778 K. 
James D/jx. Fevers, tic, (cd.8) 1x2 It [i.e. rheumatism] "cnt 
off. .by bathing in the .«ca, and drinking the Spaw-watcr at 
Scarborough. 2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 235 
U.Mng a course of chalybeate spa \vaters. Allbutt s 

Syst, Med. IV. 621 Treatment (of obesity] by spa-wal^* 
Spawde, var. Spaad Obs. Spawe, obs. f. Sri* 

'I* Spawe. Obsr'^ Some kind of bird. 

2610 W. Folkincham Art of Survey iv. iii. 83 Gray, 
Greene and Bastard Piouer, Dottrill, jilay-Chit, Spawe. 

Sv'SLVilf sb. Obs, Also 7 spaul. [f. Spawl 
S pittle. 

2642 H. More Song of Soul in. 77 Lastly into his mouta 
with filthy spaul He spot. 2646 J, Hall Poems, Toyounp 
Authour, I'he well drench’d smoakyjew, Ihat 
ins own spaul above the shooe. 2693 Dryden Persius in/J 
'ih* obscene old Grandam,. first of ^ittle a Lustration 
makes : Then in the Spawl her middic-^ger dips. 
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Spawl, var. Spall sb. and v., Spauld. 

Spawl (sp^l), V. Obs, exc. arc/t. Forms ; 6 
spal, 7, 9 spall ; 7 spaule, 7-9 spaul; 6- spawl, 
7 spawle. [Of obscure origin; both date and 
form are against direct connexion with OE. spdld 
Spold.] 

1 . in(r. To spit copiously or coarsely ; to ex- 
pectorate. 

^ i6oy Dekker & Webster Hoc v. i, Pray spawle 

in another roome : fie, fie, fie. 1649 W, M. Wander. Je^v 
(1857)23 He..sospawlcs,anddrivells, he has almost made a 
puddle where he stands. 1730 Swift Traultts Wks. 1755 
iV.i. 122 Why must hcspulter, spawl, and slaver it In vain 
against the people's fav'ritc? 1755 Connoisseur No- 95 p i x, 
I began to spawl, and sputter, and keck. 1x864 Bhowninc 
Dram. Pers.^ Slttd^e 0^ He may strut and fret his hour, 
Spout, spawl, or spin his target, no one cares 1] 

*599 Nashe Lenten Sttiffe Wks, (Grosart) V. 286 Our 
Nonvich noxv., was a poore fisher towne,and theseaspawled 
and springcd vp to her common stayres. 
b. Coupled with spit. 

1598 E. (jUiLPm Skint. (1878) 20 Talke bawdery and 
Chrestina spets and spals. x6op Markham Famous W/tore 
(x868) 41 Now are ray faculties. .to cough, to spaule, to 
spit, to raile. 1683 Trvon Way to Health lyo Sotting and 
smoaking ten or twenty Pipes of Tobacco in a day,.. and 
spitting and spawling. xysi Amherst Terra: Fit. No. 39 
(2726) 1. 49 The fellow. .fell a spitting and spawling about 
the room. 1793 Laity's Direct, 20 T'he unclean trick of 
hawking, spilling or spawling about the chapel. ' 

, C. Const, with preps., as Alsoj^. 

*^3S pUARLES Rmbi. in. ii, To spit and spaul upon his 
Sun-bright face* *638 ^Iayne Luciatt (16641 ^4 Pre- 
sently grows disdainfull, and Spawlesat me. 1659 Brough 
Sacr. Princ. 40^ Nor shouldst thou moie spaul on His 
Name, then spit in His Face. 

2 . trans. To utter in a coarse manner. 

Klegyon Beawnont B.'sWks. X905 1.p.xxxiii, 
Such mouthes,..TbattwLxt a whifiTe, a Line or two rehearse, 
And wuh their Rheume together spaule a Verse. 1794 
Gifford Basfiad (xSxi) 46 And itching grandams spav/1 
lascivious odes. 

Hence Spavrler, a spitter ; Spawling ppl. a. 

^ 1598 Sylvester Du Barltu 11. L 1 ii. Furies 402 The spawl- 
ing £ropiem,,With foule impO'<tumes fils bis hollow chest. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxx viii. (1632) 120 This man whom 
..thou seest,., fieginatlke, squalide and spauling. x62x 
CoTGR., Crachenry a spitter, spawler, spatterer. 
Spawling, vbL sb. Now arch. [f. Spawl i^.] 

. 1 . The action of the vb. ; expectoration. 

1609 Dekker Cults Horn‘bk,\i\:s, (Grosart) II. 207 The 
manner of spawling, slauering, spetting and driueling in 
all places. 1684 tr. Boncts Mere, Coinpit, xix. 799 A spon- 
taneous Salivation or spawling precetds Vomiting. 1727 
De Fob Protestant Monast. xo His spitting and spaw'ltng 
lurnM Madam's Stomach. 1753 Miss Collier Art Tor^ 
rnent. Concl. 22S The constant orutnming upon the table., 
of another ! The hawking and spawittng [riV] of a third ! 
i88x poFFiELD Don Quiz. II. 577 By his spawling and 
clearing bis throat (he] is preparing to sing something. 

attrib. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. iv. Decay 166 
A Visard, newly \'arnisht o’r With spauling Rheums, hot 
Fumes, and Ceruses, 2628 Gaule Pract. The. (2629) 335 
Spile contemnes him, He*s made iheir flapping, flouting, 
spawling Sport. 

2 . pi. Spittle, spittings, saliva. 

16x4 Sylvester Tobacco Battered Wks. (Grosart) II. 270 
A Drug for Jews.. who did so foule abuse., with their 
Spawlings base, Our lovdng Saviour’s lovely.reverend Face. 
Jbid. 274 How juster will the Hcav’niy God. .punish.. 
T*hose, that on Earth.. Offend the Eyes, with foul and 
Iwthsom spawlings.- 2693 Congreve in Dryden's Jtn'enal 
XX. 2TO Whose Marble Floors with drunken Spawlings shine ; 
.Z.et nim lascivious Songs and Dances have. 

. Spawn (spgn), sb. Forms: 5-6 spa-wne, 
spaune, 6 spaume, spane, 7 spaen, 7- spawn. 
Spawn 

. -j* 1 . The mill of a fish, Obs, 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks, 14 Take..J?e lyueran J>eSpaune, 
sethc it y-now in fayre Water, c 1450 ibid. 90 Take a 
■Gurnard. .(ibe lyuer and \>c Spawne with.in him). 

2 . The minute eggs of fishes and various other 
-oviparous animals (chiefly aquatic or amphibian), 
•usually extruded in large numbers and forming a 
more or less coherent or gelatinous mass; also, 
the young brood hatched from such eggs, while 
\still in an early stage of development. 

X49X Act 7 Hen. kV/, c. 9 Crete multitude of Spawne and 
broode of all maner fysshes of the See. 1538 Lelakd Jtin. 
fi7^) V, 70 -A Kinde of Weedes, ..wherin the Spaune hath 
Socur, and also the greate Fische. 154S ELYOT, 
a fyshe called an ccle, whiebc. .cometh wnthout generaclon 
•■or spawne. 1570 Levins Manip. j^ Ye spaune of fishe, 
fatus. auxumat, x6oo Dallam in Early Fey. Levant 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 95 This day we saw greaie store of the spane 
of whales, whearof they make spermaceiie, 1656 Ridgley 
Pract. Physick 325 Anoint it wuh the spawm of red Snails. 
a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. v. (1677) 338 Tne Semina 
or Spawn of Insects. X7io7br/rrNo,236?5 Hcfilled several 
Barrels with the choicest Spawn of Frog^ 1731 Gentl. 
Mag. 1. X2 The first appearance of them is in a sort of 
Spawn, spread over the Cabbage-leaves.^ 1774 (^ldsm. 
Nat. Hiit. IV, 31 Oysters usually cast their spawn in May. 
xSm L. RtTauE Wand, by Loire 191 Eels are also plenti- 
ful; and their spawn, while ascending the river.., are 
caught in vast quantities. 1845 Buod Dis. Liver 4,00 It is 
remarkable, too, that their excrement and spawn should 
not have set up disease in the substance of the liver. x8S8 
Goode A mer. Fislus 27 T’he European Bass are said to de- 
posit their spawn near the mouths of rivers. 

trans/. 2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 142 Whe»h<*r pcrlcs bee 
^.thc byrthe or spaune of there intrals. x6o8 TersELL Ser^ 


pen/s (1633) 594 They bite to cleanse their teeth from all 
spawn and spume of venom. 

b. With a and pi. A fish-^g ; an tmdevelopeil 
fish. 

1563 B. Gqocz Eglogs (.Arb.) 105 But Pikes haue Spawnes 
go^ stoore in cuery Pound. 2584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 11. 
93 These male fishe.. shed iheyr scede by the way, which 
theirfemals..deuour,and thereof shortly after breede iheyr 
spawnes. x6xo Fletcher Faith/. Shepft, m, Bare-fooi may 
no Neighbour wade. .When the spawns on stones do lye, 
•To wash their Hemp, and spoil the Fry, x6xx Florio, 
AlacOy a meate made of spaunes of fishes. 

3 . A brood ; a numerous offspring. Chiefly/^. 

1590 Spenser ■f'. i.t.22 She poured forth-. Her fruit- 

full cursed spawne of serpents smalL x6oo Ijinc Tom Tel- 
troth X27 Bearing a spaivne of many new-bred sinnes. 
7x6x9 S. Hiero.s Wks. II. 473 Such.. are.. not only suf- 
fered to remayne within, but to cnercase abo, so that there 
is cuen a fresh spawne of such cuery day. a X740 Water- 
land De/. Ld. Bp.Stl DaviiCsVlVs. 1823 VI. 282 Its effects 
and consequences, .are plainly a spawn of all vices and vil- 
lanies, a deluge of all mcschielsandoutrages upon the earth. 

4 . Jig. A person contemptuously regarded as the 
offspring of some parent or slock, or as imbued 
^Yith some quality or principle. In early nse freq, 
with a and pi. 

*589 Nashe Pasquitl fy Mar/. 16 They are the very 
Spawnes of the fish Sxpia. 1589 ? Lyly Pappe w. Hatchet 
(1844) x6 Whieare not the spawnes ofsuch a dog-fish hangd? 
a 1627 Middleton Witch j. ii, Here's a spawn or two Of 
that same paddock brood. x6^Dkyoen& Dk.Nevvcastle 
Sir M. Mar-atl iv, Thou spawn of the old serpent, fruitful 
in nothing but in lies. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. 
(1^08) 67 T’he Gunner Is commonly a Spawn of the Cap- 
tain's own Projection. xStySouTHEV Wat Tyler iii. i, This 
is that old seditious heretic. . .And here the young spawn of 
rebellion; My orders aren't to spare him. 1844 Lever T. 
Burke II. 164 There was a cry., to have the child executed 
abo, and many called out that the spawn would be a serpent 
one day. 2865 Kingsley Herew. 1, ‘Oh, apostate !* cries 
the belf.wcther, ‘oh, spawn of Beebebub ! * 
b. Similarly in collective use, 

x6ox B. loNsoN Poetaster Pso\.y How ere that common 
spawne of ignorance. Our frie of wTiters, may beslime his 
fame- 2625 Fletcher & Shirley AV. Walker 111, The Gob- 
lins, Haggs,and the black spawn of darkness, Cannot fright 
me. 1698 Frver Acc. £. India Sf P, 83 They are worse 
Brokers than Jews; if they be not the Spawn of them, the 
Rechahites, that would drink no Wine, X729 Gay Polly 11, 
xxvii. You ne’er were drawn.. Among the spawn Who prac- 
tice the frauds of courts. 1737 (S. Berincton] Mem. G. de 
Lucca (1738) X17 Other Northern Nations, who have, .over- 
run the Face of Europe ; leaving a Mixture of their Spawn 
in all Parts of it. x8j^ R. S. Hawker in Byles Lije xiv. 
(1905) 228 The wretched Heretics, the spawn of that mb- 
cre^t John Wesley. 1895 Rider Haggard Heart 0/ World 
xvii, The vengeance of generations [might be] accomplbbed 
upon the spaviTi of the Spaniard. 

5 . Jg. A product, result, or effect (J something, 

x6^ Donne Serrn, Wks. 2839 V. 331 The Spawns of 

Leviat han , the Seed of Sin,, .reign most in that part of the 
body. X646 J. Hall Horse Fac. 45 Libeb are her spawns. 
2673 Cave Prim. Chr, i. v. 12 The result pnd spa%vn of 
l>Tng f^ame. a 2770 JoRTiN.y<27//. (X77X)V. x’lxi. 282 Athebm 
..is the annual spawn and the natural effect of the gross 
superstitions, .of the Romish church. X789 Belskasx^ Ess. 
.XXV. II. 17 If this hypothesis be a spawn of the Oriental 
philosophy, it ought to be rejected. 1857 Maurice Mot, ^ 
Met. Philos. IV. ix. § 35. 558 In the sentimental spawn 
which was produced from him. X869 Ruskin i. 

59 The many monstrous and mbbegotten fantasies which 
are the spawn of modem licence. 

' 6. Jig* The source or origin of something. 

a 2591 SsiiTH Wks. (1867) II. 273 It is called, * The root 
of all evil,' . . as if we w oald say, the spawn of all sin. 1607 
Hieron Wks. I. 331 Both haue in them the root and seed 
and (as it were) the spawne and beginning of euery cuill, 
1650 Hubbeict Pill Pormality 12-20 In their birth lies the 
spawns of all evil. atzmiovsi: Fire Lend, 35 The 

Primitive Martyrs, which were the Churches Spawn. 

7 . The mycelium of mushrooms or other fungi. 

*73 * Miller Card, Diet. s.v. Mushrooms, K Bed thus 

manag'd, if the Spawn takes kindly, will. .produce great 
Quantities of Mushrooms. 1763 Mills Syst. Pract. H usb, 
IV. X87 This seed, or rather thb spawn. .should be kept 
very dry till it is used. 18x4 Loudon EncycL Card. (ed. a) 

§ 34c 6 Spawn is a white fibrous substance, running^ like 
broken threads, in such dry reduced dung, or other nidus, 
asb fitted to nourish it. Florist /ryd. 126 The spawn 

being thus provided, the next consideration is the prepara- 
tion of the dung, and the making of the bed. 2867 H. Mac- 
SHLLAN Bible Teach, vL (1870) 112 T'he spawn of the mush- 
rooms .. both consume putrescent organized matter, and 
manure the land. 

8. attrib, and Comb.^ as spawn-boXy -deposit y 
feathered adj. ; spawn-brick, a brick-shaped 
■mass of compost conlainiDg musbroom-spawn ; 
spawn-eater, -pike, 1 /.S, (see qnots. 1881-4); 

•j* spawn-stone, oolite, roe-stone. 

1641 Day Pari. Bees v. The greater number of spawn- 
feathered ^es Fly low like kites. i663 Charleton Onomast. 
252 Ammonites,.. 'L^xr Spawn-stone. cxBzo iti Loudon 
Encycl, Card. (1824) §3413, 1 shall next give directions how 
to form spawn*bricks. 1853 Zoologist XL 4040, 1 have also 
seen young toads, though I never noticed any spawn- 
deposits. 2862 H. Marryat PVtf/'2j*5‘wdWz II. 420 In the 
greenhouse are spawn-boxes. 1881 CasselCs Nat, Hist. V. 
231 ITie Spawn-eater, or Smelt {Leuciscus hudsonicus), is 
a silvery f£h,. about three inches long, and occurs In Lake 
Superior, x^ (Ioode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Aniin. 421 At 
Vermillion, Ohio, there is caught, early in the spring, what 
is termed the * Spawn Pike 

] Spawn (sppn), XI. Forms: 5 spawn yn (spanyn), 

I 5-7 spawne (6 spaune), 7- spawn, fapp* ior 
*spaimdj ad. AF, espasmdrey^OF* espaudre (mod. 


SPAWIT. 

F. dpattdre) to shed, spill, pour out :-L. expander^ 
Expand v. 

The AF. word occurs in the treatise of Walter de'Bibbes- 
worlh (Wnght V oc. I. 164I in the line ‘Soffret le peysoun 
en ewe espaundre ’, and is glossed by scheden his roune, 
‘ shed his roe ’ (Skeat), misprinted by Wright as scheden him 
/rome.\ 

I. tnlr, 1. Of fish, etc. : To ca5t spawn. 
czefioPilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (iBsgj 80 Whiche 
fisshes he putte in the stewe, where they haue fpawn^ 
Md multyplyed. CX440 Promp, Parv. 467/2 Spawnyn, as 
fyschys (iY. spanyn), pisciculo. 1530 Palsgr. 727/1 Never 
use to ete fyschys, whan they .‘•j^wne, for they be nat 
bolscm than. 1570 Levins hfanip, 44 To spaune, oua 
giguere. 1613 Pubchas Pilgrimage (1614) 560 T’he Ara- 
bians and Ljblans eat them before they haue spawned. 
1674 tr. SchiffePs Lapland xvi. 8x The fishermen, at those 
times when the fishes do spawn, do alwaies live on the side 
of some river. x^4 ilorrEUX Rabelais v. xxxL (1737) 143, 
I saw.. Fish milting, spawning. 1771 Phil. Trans. LXl. 
3x7 C^aip spzwn in May, June, or July. 1821 Shelley 
Adonais xxix, The sun comes forth, and many reptiles 
spauTi. 1865 Hatton Bitter Sweets xxri. The bream and 
the tench bad spawned in the river. 

trans/, 2^3 Temple Observ. U. Prov. Wks. 1720 I. 11 
These Nations, which seem’d to spawn in every Age, and., 
discharged their own native Countries o( so vast Numbers, 

2 . To increase or develop after the manner of 
spawn ; to become reproductive. 

1607 R. CfAREwJ ir, Estiennd's World Wond. 252 Seeds 
of sinne, which naturally breed and (as it were) spawne in 
our hearts. 1658 A. Fox Wilrtz* Surg. i. iii, 10 Then is 
that wound In that natural swelling hindered, . . then it be- 
gins to spawn and swelL zqozPhii. Trans. XXIIl. 1260 
These^ [flower-spikes] are thick set in oblong beads, which 
sometime spawn or divide at the bottom. 

b. To grow or develop into something, 

1677 Gilpin Detuonol. (1867) 231 Error.. stops not at one 
or two falsehoods, but is apt to spawn into many others. 
x686 Goad Celest. Bodies ii, vii. 243 Navigation had not 
spawn'd into Sholes, or afterwards. 

3 . To issue or come forth like or after the 
manner of spawn. 

2657 W, Morice Coena quasi Koi»^ iii. 236 The.sc dismal 
Heresies which have lately spawn'd. 1693 Locke Edve. 

§ 224 [Lying] is so ill a Quality, and the mother of so many 
ill ones that spawn from iL 
b. Of persons; To swarm 
17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. jii. xix, The wives and 
gytlings a* spawn’d out O’er iniddings and o'er dykes. 

4 . To swarm or teem milh something. 

x8x8 Southey jEw. (2832) II. 137 The infidelity with which 
some of the Scotch Schools have spawned during the last 
half century. 2856 Emerso.n Eng. Traits, Land, T'he rivers 
and the suiroundlog sea spawn with fish, 

H, trans. 5 , To produce or generate as spawn 
or in large numbers; also, in contemptuous use, 
to give birth to (ajjerson), 

1603 Shaks, Meas./or M. in. Ii. 115 Some report, a Sea- 
maid spawn’d him. Some, that he was begot betweene two 
Stock-mhes. 2687 Montagu & Prior Hind 4; Panth, 
Transv. 9 Or else reforming Corah spawn’d this Class. 
X730 Southall Treat, Buggs 24 They eenerally spawn 
about fifty at a time. 2784 Cowper Task n. 827 A race 
obscene. Spawn’d in the muddy beds of Nile, c^e forth. 
Polluting fegypU 1B47 Disraeli Tattered m. vii, A race 
spawned perhaps in ihe morasses of some Northern forest 
hardly yet cleared- 1867 Emerson May.Day ii Other Pieces 
Wks. (Dobn) III. 442 bhe spawneth men as mallows frtoh. 
2^1 \A2\j'ns^\3K'e Stmi. Chaucer 111 . vii. 198 A poet of the 
kind the eighteenth century spawmed in profusion. 

' b. With fortky upon. 

16x9 Hiero.n Wks. 1. 644 Nature bath (as it were) spawned 
vs forth into this worldly sea. 1838 Lytton Alice s\. ii, 
But oh, that a nation which has knowm a Comeiile should 
ever spawn forth a — — . 2865 J, G, Holland Plain Talk 
i. 31 Then think of multitudes of raen spawned upon the 
country every year by our medical institutions. 

6 . To engender, produce, bring forth, give rise 
to. Also with forth and out. 

2594 Nashe l/n/ort, Trav. 62 Her eies in their closing 
seemed to spaune forlb in their outward sharpe comers new 
created seed pcarle. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 202 But 
well it were if mecr Speculation w’cre onely barren ;,.In the 
Church it spawneth Heresies. 1683 Kennett tr, Erasm. 
on P'olly 47 The curiosity of the Greeks spawned so many 
subtleties. 2708 Swift Sacramental Test Wks. 2755 II. 

1. 137 What practices such principles as these. .may spawn, 
when they are laid out to the sun, you may determine at 
leisure. 179a Burke Let. to Sir H. Langriske Wks. 2B42 
I. 557 That they are not permitted to spawnahvdra of wild 
xepublicks, on principles of a pretend^ natural equality in 
man . 1863 Ki.NCSLEY Watcr-Bob, 23 The house looked., 
as if it had been all spawned in a night as mushrooms are. 

b. spec, in contemptuous use with reference to 
literary work, utterances, etc. ^ ^ 

2632 A. W’lLSON Sttnsserv. i. (i^4) 89 From kissing the 
hand to cutting a’ the throat. Sir, O you shall jneet cm, 
spawning out the word, With such a Grace, a x66x_Fuixer 

Worthies, Gen. x. (1662) 29 Books.. come swimming into 
the world like shoals of Pishes, and one edition spawn^etn 
another. 1^2 Marvell R eh. Transp.s.SjOlhitcy^trsMr, 

Bayes had regularly spawned his b^ks. a 17^ 
aL io Dr. £ 1 - in 'iV Brown 

vile Heroiclcs .. Were never spawn d "“f* i";? 

Brains. 17x3 LenA. Gaz, No. 5^8/2 TTre 

Spawn’d so many Blasphemous., Pamphlets. * . ^3.4, 

iuan V. Hi. But every fool describes, in 
His wondrou-s journey.., .A.nd spawns his qu^ orooh^'es 
W. Cobbeit Rur. Ridesiit^s) H. jc7Cohbctt5propneacs 
were falsified as soon as spawned. r.,... 

7 . To supply with spawn or 

2786 AcEKCTOMDiE Card. Atsid. 205 Mushroom -pavi-n 
for spawning nesv beds. . . 

8 . To extract spa\>'n from (lisnes,. 
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18S4 Day Fishes Gt. Brit, I. p. cix, The mode of spawning : 
or stripping fish.. requires practice. 

- Hence Spawned ppL a. a. Cast or deposited 
as spawn, b. That has emitted spawn; spent. i 
1866 Baujffshire Gloss. 176 SpeiiUy, a spawned fish. 1905 I 
'IFestm, Gaz. 1 Feb. 3/2 Sometimes these spawned salmon ■ 
resemble the genuine article so closely that only an expert j 
can distinguish the difference. 

Spawner (spg'noi;. [f. Spawn v. or sbJ] \ 

1 . A female fish, esp. at spawning time. I 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 264 The spawner, when the time I 

^cructh for generation, foUovveth after the male. X652 I 
Needham tr. Seldcn's Mare Cl. go The Romanes. .used ' 
none but in*land Fish*ponds, storing them with Spawners 
of the larger size. X77X Phil. Trans. LXI. 317 As the 
milter, by a natural instinct, follows the spawner. 1787 
Best Angling^ (ed. 2) 5 With a few Milton and Spawners, 
..a whole country may be slocked in a short lime, 1819 
Sporting- Mag". IV. 266 In stocking ponds, put from three 
to five spawners to one milter. 1888 Goode A 7 ner. Fishes 
59 Many late spawners are occupied with family cares until 
the last of July. 

fb. Applied to a woman. Obs. 
x6xx Beaum. & Fl. Philaster iv. iL Yet you may do well 
to spare your Ladies Bed«fellow, and her you may keep for 
a Spawner. 167^ Cotton Burlesque upon B. 38 By no 
means meddle with that Spawner, For if thou dost,.. A 
graceless Child will be begot. j 

2 . One who, or that which, spawns, produces, ! 
etc., in various senses. 

• 16.. in Harilib's Zegaeyiioss) 117 The least Spawners 
from the root will grow. Any twigs cut from the body will 
grow. x668 R. L’Estrancs Fzj. ^/tezf. i. (1702) 15 Your cor- 
rupt Judges are the great Spawners t^t supply our Lake. 
1839 Lady Lytton Chevelry{td. 2) II. iu 58 Everyone knew j 
Lord de Clifford.,, a spawner of Whig pamphlets, and a 
crack political writer. 

3. A spawn-collector (Cenl, Diet. iSgt). 
Spawning', vM. sb. [f. Spawn v.'\ 

1 . The action of depositing or laying spawn. 

C1449 Promp. Para, afirjti SpawnjTige, of f>-sche, pUsi- 

ailacio. 1653 Walton Angler 146 His time of breeding, or 
spawning. 1753 Chambers' CycL Suppl. s.v. Salmo^ In the 
season for spawning it removes into the fresh waters again. 
X774 Goldsji. KaU Hist. (1824) III. 48 Their [ic. lamprej's] 
preparation for spawning is peculiar. 184* Loudon Sub- 
urban Hori. 52J5 It is always best to repeat the spawning 
when the heat is on the decline. x866 Livingstone Last 
Jrnls. I1873) 1- 95 The female becomes large for spawning. 

Fg. a 1662 Heyun Laud (1668) 36S The Churches cast into 
the same mould. .at the spawning of the second separation. 

2 . ailrib.j as spawnmg force^ season, time, etc. 
z6ox Holland Pliny 1. 245 If a man do the same with a 

female in spawning time, hee shall haue as many milters 
follow after her. 1746 Francis xx. Horace, Sat. ii. viii. 58 
l*his Fish, Mmeenas, big with Spawn was caught, For after 
spawning.time its Flesh is naught. 1795 Monthly Sev. 
50CX. SI To prevent the destruction of this most valuable 
lish, during the spa^vnin^ season. 1833 Rennie Alph. 
Angling It is of much importance for the angler to at- 
tend to the spawning time of trout. X856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bobu) IL 20 The pawning force of the 
IBritisb] race. iZ^-^Cond. Li/e, Considerations Ibid. 
4x5 This spawning productivity b not noxious or needless. 
18^ Rep. C/.S. Commissioner Agric, (1869) 320 Protection 
b accorded to all fish in the spawning season. 1883 
Wallem Fish Supply Norway C The cod fish,, arc. .of 10 
or xz lbs. weight alive, and their errand seems only to be 
that of a first spawning-trip. 

b. In the sense * in which spawning is per- 
formed *, as spawning-bed, -grermd, -pan, -place, 
-pond. 

1771 Phil. Trans. LXI, 315 Thefirst is called the spawning- 
nd. a 1841 in Penny Cycl. XX. 363/2 Three paire have 
en seen on the spawning-bed at the same time, 1866 
Chambers's Encycl, Vlll. 446/2 Notable from time im- 
memorial as favourite spawning-places. X883 Wallem Fish 
Supply Nonvay 12 Therefore caplin is ased for bait, and 
is caught only for that purpose on its spawning-grounds. 
18S3 Earll in Goode /Vr/r Indtist. U.S. 77 A few spawning- 
pans, dippers, and pails, in which to impregnate the eggs, 

Spa-wning, ppl- a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . Of fish, etc. : Engaged in casting spawn. 

*579 E. K- Gloss, to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Oct. 14 Frye, b 

a bold Rleuphore, forced from the spawning fishes. 1873 
Beetons Diet. Comm. s.v. Norway, Spawning fish form 
only a small part of this fishery. ^1883 Wallesi Fish Supply 
Norway 15 This fishingofspawningherring has been ruined. 

2. transf. Fertile j teeming; prohlic. 

i6Sz Loud. Gaz. No. 1729/3 That late horrid Confederacy, 

. .called by the prolifick spawning name of an Association. 
isSy Emesso.s- Hay-Day t( Other Pieces^ Wks. (Bohn) III, 
439 On spawning slime my song prevails. 1878 — Mite. 
Papers, Fort. Republ. yd\i. 399 Then Illinois and Indiana 
with their spawning loins must needs be ordinary. 

Spa Willing, rare [f. Spawn sb.\ The pro- 
duct of a single egg of spawn. 

2698 Motteux 0«£r.(i733) I. 168 God’s Providence.. pro- 
vides for. .the Wormlings in the Earth and the Spawnlmgs 
in the Water. 

Spaiwuy, a. rare. [f. Spawn ri.J a. Like that 
of spawn, b. Resembling spawn. C. Spatvning. 

z 659 W. Siiirsos IlydroL Chyut. 372 If you poor oyl of 
mrtar upon some of the fresh water* it makes a (risking 
spawny motion. 17BS Aberccombie Arr. in Card. Assist. 
p X Perpetuating its duration by a spawny progeny of the 
tool 2908 Dailr Pee. d- Mai! 9 Mar., 1 1 is rather amusing 
to be toId..that'‘spawny’ herring are unfit for food. 

tSpay.r*. Obs. 7-<r«. Alsospey(e. [a.MFlem. 
speyt ( 1 4th cent., also in F. texts esp^'e ; Kilian 

niod.\Vnem.r/rfe,r/«), related to MFIem. 

spoye (Kilian spttje, Flem. and Do. sptti) in the same 
sense,] A sluice. (Cf. Spayee.) 


*415 *n Riley Mem. Land. {i£68) 615 fA u'alergate, 
called a] scluys, Jor a] speye. X429 Cov.Leet Blc. 121 The 
residu of the money spended apon the makyng of tlie 
lown dj’che, & the spey atte Gosford yate. 1451 Ibid. 258 
Ihe whiche portecoles, Spayes & Cheynes ben made & 
myche part of the dykes clansed. 

Spay (spF*), V. Also 5-6 spate, 6-7 spaye, 
7, 9 spey; pa.pple.spQ.Ae, [ad. AK.^j/«Vr, = OF, 
espeer to cut with a sword, f. espee (F, ^pk) sword.] 

1 1. trans.To pierce or cut (a deer) so as to kill. 

ci^to Master of Game 1Z2) Prok, And after 

whann the hert is spated and dede he vndothe hym. Ibid. 
xxxiil, pen shulde who so be mostc mabter pere byd somme 
of pe hunters go spay hym euen behynde pe shulder ibr- 
warde to pe herte. 

2 . To Operate upon (a female, esp. the female of 
certain animals) so as to remove the ovaries and 
destroy the reprodnciive power, 
tf 1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xi, And bycause 
Cl sbuld notlese her tyme, men make hem yspayed, saue 
ose men will kepe open to bere whelpes. 1576 Turberv. 
Venerie Ixvi. r86 The kydneys whiche Gelders take awaye 
from a bytche..when they spaye hir. 1577 B. Gooce 
JleresbaclCs Husb. (1586) 150 b, The sowes are spaied by 
burning the matrixe with an irone. ?ri6oo Distr. Emperor 
11. i. in BuUen O. PL (1884) III. 188 If she had been spayd 
And all mankynd made Euenucks. 1639 T. de Gray Expert 
Faster Ep. Ded., Agelder who spayes more then a hundred 
I fillies. ^ xeS54 BuTLSR/Iud. IL m. 247(HeJ ki^ew . , \Yhen Sows 
and Bitches may be spade. 1725 Fam. Diet s.v. Bitch, But 
if you would spay your Bitch, it must be done before ever she 
has a Litter of Whelps. i709[A.YouKcl,ri^7V. 297 He 

■. .spays about half the heiiers. 1820 Shelley CEd. Tyr. r. 
72 Out with your knife.. and spay those Sows That load the 
earth with Pigs. 1879 Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. Iffomen iv. 48 
Lastly, it has of late years frequently been decided to spay 
women in thb dbease. 

,fg. <1x658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) Geld your 
loose wits, and let your Muse be spade. 

Spaya(r)d, spayd. Now only Forms: 
a- 5 spayer, 5 (7) spayad (7 -ado), 9 spayard, 
-art. d* 6-7 spayd©, 7 spaide, 7-8 spaid, 8 
spayd; 7, 9 spade. 7. 6 spaie, 9- spay. [Of 
obsenre origin : only the earliest quots. aie of any 
value for the genuine form of the word. See also 
Spire sb.] A male deer in its third year. 

a. a 1425 in ReL Ant. 1. 151 The fyrst yere he is a calfe, 
the Secunde yere a broket, tbe.iij. yere a spayer. i486 Bh. 
St. Albans, Hunting ejb. The secunde yere a Broket... 
The therde yere a Spa>*ad. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest 
iv. (1615) 42 The third yeere, vow shall call him a Spaj’ad. 
1632 Gnillim's Heraldry iii. xiv, (ed. 2) 175 The Thira Year, 
you shall call them Spayade. x688 Holme Armoury h, 
X32/1 An Hart, b called i yeare a Hind, ..3a Spayade or 
Spayde. 1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V, 5x7 In this condition 
he is called a * spayard *, *886 Elworthy JK Som, IPord- 
hk. 698 Spayart, . .a male deer of three years old. 

fi. 1576 Turberv. Venerie zyj An Hart b called the firste 
yeare a Calfe, the seconde a Brocket, the ihirde a Spayde. 
160a 2nd Pi. Return Pamass, il v, 888 Your Hart b the 
first yeare a Calfe, . . the third yeare a Spade. 1627 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Annado D i b. So a Hart b the first yeare a 
Calfe,. .the third a Spaide. 1678 PiiiLurs, Spaid, or Spayad 
(in later diets, Spayed, Spayd}, a term used by Hunters, a 
red male Deer of three years old, 1858 Simmonds Did, 
Trade, deer three years old. 

y. X577 Harrison England lii. iv. 226/1, 1 find that the 
yoong male is called in the first yeere a calfe, in the second a 
broket, the third a spaie. 1906 Doyle Sir Nigel xiii. 163 
Great his anxiety lest he confuse a spay with a brocket. 

Spayed (sp^d),^/,tf. Also 6 spaied, spaide, 

7 spaid, spead(e, spado, 8 speyed. [f. Spay v.] 
Having the ovaries excised. 

cx4za Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xi, And also 00 
spayed byeche lasteth longer in bir bonte benne oJ?er two 
bat be not spayed. 1577 Googe HcresbacJCs Husb. iii. 
(1586) 354 b, The spaide Bitches do bite sorest. 1607 Mark- 
HAM Cavel. v. ix. 50 If they be speade or gelte mares, they 
be the worst of al. a 1658 Cleveland Poems (1677) 39 The 
Groom is Rampant, but the Bride b Spade. 1684 Land. 
Gaz. No. 1906/4 Stolen .., a Spaid Bay Mare about xshands 
high, a X722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 408 Such a sow was worth j 
less by twoshintng5..tfaan aspay^ sow. ^1770 Phil. Trans. 
LXIX. 286 When they are preserved it is. .for all thepur- 
poses of an ox or spayed heifer, sZvx Sporting Mag.'^lAl. j 
23 Attended only by bb two fzlthfui spayed bitches, 1851 J 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm (cd. 2) I. 256/2 A quey-calf whose 
ovaries have been obliterated, to prevent her breeding, U a 
spayed heifer, or a spayed quey. ^1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat, 

V^. 57g/i The spayed animal continued to breed until she 
was SIX years old. 

+ Spayer. Obs. Also spayT(e, spyre. [f. } 
Spay sb. + -eb.] A sluice. j 

2450 Cov. Led Bk. 254 They ordeyn that a spyre be made | 
besides the Gosford-^atc. 1451 Ibid. 257 That ther shulde 
be made Spayers witbe-in the water of Shurbum to holde 
\'p' the water. Ibid. 260 For rammeng & stoppeng the , 
spajTe of ston for the water shuld not issu owt- ! 

Spayer (deer) : see Spata(e)d. Spayer, obs. | 
f. -Spare v.i SpayeA'e, van-. Spaiie sbF- Ohs.^ 
Spay'ing, vbl. sb. [f Spay v/\ The operation 
of excising the ovaries in female animals or in 
women. Also attrib. 

1576 Turberv'. Venerie x8 In spapng of hir, it shal not 
be good to take away all the roolcsor strings of the vermes, 
j6xi CoTCR., Chastrement, a gelding, libbing, speying. 
<1x722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 407 If pigs be cut. .they ought 
not to be suffered to creep through hedges, le^t the thread 
which sows up the spaying bole be drawn out. 1725 Fam. 
Did. s-v. Sow, As for the Spaying of a Sow, which Is the , 
Gelding of that Animal(etc.b 1805 K. W. Dickson | 
Agric. 1 1. 9S8 Ihe sparing of the female cal ves . - b an opera- j 
tion of greater nicety. 1822-7 Good Sludy Med.^ (1829) V. | 
25 The operation of spaj’ing or excising the ovaries. 2879 i 


Duncan Clin. Lect. pis. Women iv. 44 Spaying, an opera, 
•tion which has been introduced recently into gynajcolo^ical 
practice. ® 

Spaynal, -ol, varr. Spaikoe Obs. Spayn- 
ard(e, -erd(e, obs. ff. Spantard. Spaynel(l, 
etc., obs. ff. Spaniel. Spayr, obs. f. Spake r?.-' 
Spayre, van Spare sb/^ Obs . ; obs. f. Speak 
Speach(e, obs. forms of Speech sb, 

Spead, obs. form of Speed, 

Speak (spfk), sb. Chiefly Sc. and north. 
Forms: 3-5 spake (4 spec©), 4-5 spek, 5 Sc, 
speike (9 speik), 6-7 speak©, 8- speak. [Partly 
the northern form of ME. speche {OE.spxc,sprkc) 
Speech sb .^ ; partly, in later use, f. Speak v. 

In Lajamon 2971, Owl 4 N. 13, and Rob. Glouc. 8535, 
8643, the forms speke and spek liave obviously been mis- 
wTitien for spech{e through being mistaken for puts of the 
v’erb.] 

f 1 . The action of speaking; also, manner of 
speaking. Obs. 

' <t 1300 Cursor M. 12260 He sermund wit his loueli spek. 
c 1300 Havelok 946 Of alle men was he mest meke, l^uhif. 
indeay, and blibe of speke. 2375 Barbour Bruce 1,303 
1 n spek wli^pyt he sum deill. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvn. 
{Machor) 1164 With bk of spek he mad ending. C1450 
Holland Howlat 242 All apperh to the Pape, ..Salust his 
sanetkud with sp/rnimJe ipeike. 

T b. The power or faculty of speech. Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 24320 Als ded hai war, wlt-vten speke. 
C137S Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 122 As to deff men g>fand 
' hery'nge,. .and spek till o^cr at war dum. 

, + c. A language. Obs. 

I a 2300 Cursor M. 2267 par ivar al pe speces delt pat now 
ouer-alle he wcrld er melt. 

I 2 . Talk, discourse, conversation. 

<1 1300 Cursor M, 26x8 Wit hir sli spece gun he spell. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paul) 301 W ith wismen l»are-of 
(Nero] had spek. 1886 Willock Rosetty Ent{s'x\i.{iZZ-])i'i 
The affair caused a bantle o* speak. 

b. With a, the, this, etc., or possessive prononns. 
<11300 Cursor M, 12x97 Ihesus pan folud on his speke, 
And has began his resun eke, c 1300 Havelok 1065 porulb 
England yede pe speke [<T/.S‘. speche], Hw he was strong, 
and ck meke. 1375 Barbour Britce i, 72 Thai all concord>l, 
That all thar spek suld be recordyt 'Fill Schyr Eduuard, 
-<1x400-50 Alexander 3318 With pis speke at he spake Pe 
spreie he ^eldb. <x 2779 D. Graham Writ. (1883) II, 209, 1 
maun hae. .a quiet speak to her.sel about it, x79oShir»efs 
’ Poems 247 Only foes to common sense Frae sic a speak can 
i tak’ offence. rZig/N Papistry Storm'd {\Zzi) % 
Notin* down wiimn thy book Ilk motion, gesture, speikjMd 
look. 2883- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Yks., Westmld.f Linc.| 
Berks.). 

fc. A great speak, an important statement. Ohs. 
iSfZj Golding De Momay xxiv. (Z595) 366 Thej' thinke 
themsclues to haue made a greate speake, and hard to be 
resolued, 

S. A formal discourse ; a speech. 

2567 Drant Horace, Ep., Arte Poet, A vxj, A soleiwve 
speake, mete for great things. 2576 Pettie Petite Pallqee 
89 b, Before hym Arbtotle.. maketh a great speake, saying 
[etc.]. 2600 O. B. Reft, to Libel 2. i. 9 Nor doth he a^Iie 
his common place to nts pu^ose, but leauelh it..wllhont 
any coherence to the rest of his long speake. x6ro R. Davies 
in Chesters Triumph (Chetham Soc.) C 3 b. Is it not harsh 
to beare a Marmeset squeake Vpon a stage a most vnioyntcd 
speake? 2791 J. Lear.mo.nt Poems 30 Their unco speaks o' 
sax hours fang. 

* 4 . Cant. (See qnot.) Obs.'^ 
i8ia J. H. Vaux Plash Dict.,Spenk^ committing any rob- 
bery*, ’-acsCded snaking a speak', and if It has bcenproduC' 
live you arc said to have suade a rum speak. 

Speat (sp/k), % Forms : (see below). [OE. 
sprecan (pa. t. spriec, sprkcon, pa. pple. gespricen), 

. = OFris. spreka (WFris. sprekke, NFris. spretk, 
spree^), MDu. (and Dn.) spreken, OS. sprikan 
(MLG. and LG. spreken), OiiG.sprehhan{hitiG. 
and G. sprecheri)\ not recorded in Gotliic, and 
absent in older Scand., the obs. Da. sprecke, sprykkt, 
Icel. spreka, being adoptions from LG. 

ITie later OE. s/ecan became common in the 21th cent, 
and forms with rapp. did not survive in actu-al uve beyoed 
the middle of the X2th cent. A similar elision of the rap* 
pears very rarely in MDu. speken, OHG. spehhan.} 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

L Inf. a. I sprecan, sproocan, spreecflu ; 
7 torih. spreca, sprasca, -spreaca ; sprecca, 
sprmcca ; 2 sprecon. 

C825 Velp. Hymns Vi, NyllarS gcmonisfaldian sprcocac. 
C897 K- ./Elfred Gregory's Past. C. 89 [Hie] ne curron^ 
sprecan. <1900 in O.E. Texts 178 Hu meahle ic.. ^ 
Rprtn ca n ? ^950 Lindisf, Gosp. Alatt.x, 19 Huartt 
scilo. lldd. 20 Huait gie sprccca sdlon. c 2075 O. E- Cnrv^ 
(Parker MS.) an. 1070, Umbe \suit hisprecan woldoa a xx» 
Ibid, (Laud MS.) an- 2x14, He woldc sprecon mid him. 

I specan (2 -on), 1-2 specen, 2-,; speseu 
(3 Orpu spekenn), 5 spokyn; 1-2 sptccon, t 
-en, 3 spa2(c)k©n ; 2-3 speoken. ^ 

c 2000 in Assmann Ags. Horn, xviil 55 Hy.. wi8 hi 
woldon, C2POO Ags. Gosp. Matt, xii. 46 Secende 
[c ij 6 o Hatton spaxtn] to him. cxxzo O. E. C'hron.i^^^ 

H) an. 1113. Swa fxet hi;; uneaSe specon mihion. 

Lamb. Horn, 35 5if he mibte speken. Ibid, S? Heo..v-J 
gunnen to speoken. CX205 Lay. 24758 He wold 
heora wi5. etz^o Gen. 4 Ex. 3400*00 c-im *c:ro..A 
speken him. a 24*5 Cursor M. 20025 (Trin.), I btgoo hf * 
snepe speken. CX440 Promp. Parv. efiZIs Spekym, ' 

7. 3-6 speke, 4-6 spek, 4 spec, specie, ^ 
speike, 6-7 speake, (j-S Sc. speik, 6- spesE 
(/n S-9 spake). 
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'axz5o Owl <5- NighLn^x Let me speke. a xyyo Cursor 
24795 (Edinb.)* ,For to spek about sum pais. 13.. Ihid. 
i9i76(G6tt.),Quilis|»aisuldsamenspeck. ci^ooDostr* Troy 
4976 By course for to speikc. 1483 CatJu Angl. 353/1 To 
Speke,.. 1535 Coverdale Isaiah IxvL 19 The lies., 
that haue not herde speake of me. 1586 La Burchley in 
Leycester Corr, (Camden) 450 Some spek of namyng the 
count Morrice. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 95 Na man sail 
speik. <11700 in Catk, Rec, Soc. Publ. IX. 362 She could 
not speake french. 176* Foote Orator n, By my shoul but 
1 will spake. 

2 , Pres, iense sing. (Early contracted forms.) 
ai 2nd pers. a. 1 sprycst, 1-2 sprecst, 2 Bprcecst. 

I spycst, 2 speecst, 3 spekst, 3-4 spext. 
a. 97X Blickl. Hotti.xZ^ Forhwon ne sprecst Jju? cxooo 
Ags. uosp. John iv. 27 Hwset sprycst [c xx6o Hatton sprecst) 
bu \vi3 hig? cix6o Hatton Gosp. John xix. xo Hvvi ne 
sprsecst bu wift me. 

/5, c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 10 For hwij spycst [c xi6o 
Hatton bu..midbis.speUum? <zx27zin O.E.Misc. 

98 Hwat speksiu of eny stone, cxzpo .S*. Eng. Leg, 1. 128 
Povspextasea fol. cz3za in Rel.Aniiq. I. 265 Jef thou 
with dede mon spext. 

b. ^rd pers. a. i spryc 3 , 1-2 spricS, sprec 3 , 2 
sprsecfS. i spycIS, spyc]>, 2-4 specj?, specIS 

(3 speed), 3 spechtJ, 3-4 spekjj, 4 spekth. 

a, c 897 X, ,/Elfred Gregory* s Past. C. 380 Dxs monnes 
Saul be wel sprict). 971 Blickl, Horn. ^5 Se Jxi sobfestnesse 
. .spreeb. c xooo Ags, Gosp. John vii. 18 Se pe be him 
sylfum spryeS [c xi6o Hatton spnecS). 

p. 010^^ Ags. Gosp. John vii. 26 Nu he spycb openlice. 
c xzoo 'Prin. Coll, Ho/n. 51 Dauid spec3 . . surae of be wordes. 
<cx25o Owl Sf Night. 1072 Wel viht bat wel spekb. 1340 
Ayenb: 126 Huanne he speeb of btse . . uirtues. 1390 
Gower Con/. I. 366 Solyns spekth of a wonder kinde. 

3 . Past tense, a. sing, a,' 1 spree, 1-2 sprso 
(i sprseee), 2 spreac. 

jrBzs Vesp. Psalter xcvIiL 7 In syle wolenes [he] spree to 
him. <1900 in O. E. Te.xts 178 He spraec to his homasra 
sumpm, egso Ltndisf, Gosp. Luke ix. ix [He] sprascc him 
of ric godes. <x ixzz O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1083, pe 
abbot. .spraec uppon b® munecas. xx3r Ibid, an. 213X, Se 
abbot. .spreac mid bof^e kyng, 

i-3-spa3c, 2-4 spec, spek, 4-5 speck. 

<txooo Psalm 1 . 30 Dauid ..tius wordum spasc, <z zxza 
O. E, Ckron. (Laud MS.) an. 1046, Swe;^cn..spec wi<) his 
feder. cxx'jS^Lamb. Horn. 73 Of i!eue spek ure drihlen. 
c xzos Lay. 12655 He. .of godespxcswide wel. aizz^Leg. 
Art^/r.soaHwilpethaspckbus. cxyrj Elegy JDeath Edw. /, 
vijThe pope. .spec a wordofgret honour. 13.. K. Horn 
600 An bound. .spek wordes bolde. 

7. 2-5 spac (3 Orm. space), 4-5, Sc. and dial. 

7- spaok, 5 spaoke, spakke, ^SySc. and mrt^. 
6- spak, 9 Se. spak*. 

a ZX54 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x40, pe biscop, .spac 
wid Rodbert. citoo Or.M!N 224 Space he nohht wibptunge. 
<z 1250 Owl 4* Night. 396 Ho spak bobc right & red. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12005 Sum him..spack o prise. ^1380 Wyclip 
Sel. Il^ks. 111 . 312 Many binges b^t God spac not. ^1400 
Pilgr. Sorvle (Caxton, 1483) i. xvL 14 These wordys whiche 
..the juge..^ack. 1470-85 Malory Arthur i. xxL 68 
Thenne spak Igrayne. 1567 Gnde 4 Codtie B. (S.T.S.) 84 
Than .spak that Virgin fre. ci6x^ Sir W. 3 Iurc Dido f 
ASneas t. 467 IMc’re word she spak. 1786 Burns Holy Fair 
iv, Laugbanas she spate. 

5 . 3 speeke, 3-5 speke, 4 speeke, 5 speek. 
Properly representing the OE. forms s/rdcc, spdee, 
eizoo Or-MIS 16260 pe33 wenndenn b^tt he spske..off 
be35re temmple. cxzj$ Lay. 14316 pespeche bat b« maide 
speke. CX3Z0 Cast. Love j^sZ Pees.. bus to hire Fader 
speck. 1382 Wyclif /ob ii. xo As oon of the fool wymmen 
thou speeke. £1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) lx, Tbeane 
speke Sir Amadace so fre. 

€. 3- (now arch.j dial.^ or poet.) spake, 4-5 
spaak. Also 2nd pers. 5 spakist, 6- spakest, 6 
spakst, *j'poet\ spak’st. 

a 1300 K, Horn 535 Do nu bat btx cr of spake, e 1380 
WvcLiF Sel. IVks. III. 265 He spaak bes wordis.^ 1388 — 
X xxviiL 21 Thi wordis, whiche thou spakist. 1461 

Paston Lett. II. 14, I.. spake Ric. SothwelL 1509 Fisher 
Wks. (1876) 103 That thou spake them to hym. 1667 
Miltos P. L. VIII. 444, 1, ere thou spak'sl, Knewfeic.].- 1781 
Cowper Cotwersation 51X They spake of him they lov'd. 
1827 [see B. I f). 1848 Bartlett Did. Amer. 321 Spake.. 
is still heard occasionally from the pulpit, as well as in con- 
versaiioa 1872 Tennyson Gareth Lynette 472 Lancelot 
ever spake him pleasantly. 

f. §-• spoke, 7, ^dial. spok, 7spoak(e, spook, 

8- 9 dial, spook. Also 2nd pers. 9 spokest. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. vr. xii. 25 He.. blasphemy spoke. 

16x5 Cocks Diary (HakL Soc.) I. 18 She spoake Spanish. 
16x7 Ibid, 260 He spok to the Chinas. 1697 J. Lewis Mem. 
Dk. Glocester {xjZfp 50 A sweetness.; that spoke the inner 
feelings. 1773 (jOldsjl Stoops to Conq. iir, He spoke to 
me. x8o2 Med. /rnt. VIII. 104 With whom I spoke here 
lately. 1848 Lytton Harold x . iii. 41 Thou spokest of 
Harold. 

b. Plur. a. I sprecun, -on (-an), 1-2 spraecon 
(i -nn, -an, 2 -en). 

'cSzs Vesb. Psalter 23 Aldermen.. wi3 me sprecun. 

c 897 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past. C. 95 Eall 3xt 3$t we 
arr spnccon. ^x Blickl. Horn, "jq Hte..to Criste sprmcan- 
Ibid.<y^ pa be. .him olyhtword sprecan. c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
Luke xxiv. 36 pa hi^ bis spnecon (<rxz6o Hatton spraicen]. 
XX23 O.E. Chron. (Laud ilS.) an, X123, Da sprmcon oa 
biscopas hem betwenan. 

1-2 sptccon, 2 spcecen, 2-3 speeken (3 
^rw.,-enn); 2 specon, 2-5 speken (5 spekon, 
*yn), 3-5 speke, 4 spek; 4 speeken, spieken, 
speeke, spieke. 

exooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 14 And hig spxcon him be- 
twynan. c ix6a Hatton Gosp. Luke ix, 30 Da spacken \v.r, 
spween] twegen weres wi3 hine. -exx7S Lamb. Hem. 89 pe 
apostles speken to bes folkes igederunge. c 1205 Lay. 8249 


pas l>e cnihtes him spmken Ici^S speke) wiS. e 1305 St. 
Dunstangxxx E.E.P.{,xZbi'\ 34 Ht speke ech to ober. <*1325 
Prose Psalter xxxvii. 13 Hij . .speken uanites. 1382 Wyclif 
Ps. cxviiL 23 A^cn me thei speeken. 1390 Gower Con/. 

I. 235 Therof spieken alle men. Ibid. III. 300 Togedre as 
thei tuo speeke. cx^so^l/^rAVr 25The peple.,asserableden, 
and speken ofVoriiger. C1489 Caxto.n Blanekardyn 71 
The most valiaunt knyght that men euere speke of. 

7. 4-5 spaken, 4-5, 7 spake, 4 space, spac, 
4, 6 Sc. spack, 4, 9 dial. spak. 

^<11300 E, E. Psalter Ixxii. 8 pai. .spake quedenes vn- 
righte. a 1325 Prose Psalter cviii. 2 Htj spaken to me. 
a 1425 Cursor M, 11990 (Trin.), J^ci spake to loseph. <M449 
Pecock Repr. n. x, 206 Whom prophetis bifore spaken 
Sauiour, 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. II. 284 
Tha spack verie scharpe. x62x Cocks Diary xx Nov. (1883) 

II. 2x8 Those xo men they spake of. 

5 - 3 -S spoken, 4 spokya; 4, 6- spoke, 5 
.spook, 

CX250 Gen, 4 Ex. 29x3 Quanne he Sat bodewurd spoken. 
<*1325 Prose Psalter cxyixw. 23 For princes.. spoken oxains 
me. 1377 I4ANGL. P. PI. B. II. 225 Spiceres spoke with hym. 
1470-85 Maijoky Arthurxvtu viiL 700 As they spoken thus. 
15^ Shake. Merry IF, iv. iv. 17 That [way] they spoke of. 
4 . Hast Participle, a. i gesprecen, gespecen, 
3 i-specken, i-speken, i-8pfie(c)ken ; i sprecen, 
2 sprecon ; 3-5 speken. 7 speaken, 6 spaken. 

Beowulf 643 pa wms eft. .piySword sprecea c888 K. 
iEcFRED Boeth. xviit. § 1 Da 3is ba gesprecen was. c 1050 
Ags. Horn, (Assmann) 183 Da ba Tynis hsfde bus gespecen. 
a XX22 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 675, Swa swa ge hit 
sprecon hauen. ctzoa Moral Ode glTrin. (^>11. MS.), Fele 
idel word ich babbe ispeken. CX205 Lay. 13643 Ich habbe 
..ispmken him wi5.^ exjpo Havetok 23^ ich haue of 
ofte speken. ^1590 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. III. 159, I 
have spaken to Dollyne. 1670 Dk. York in ^rd Rep. Hist, 
MSS, Comm. 421/x Nor will it be speaken on.. till next 
weeke. 

3-4 i-8peke, y-speke, 4-5 speke, 4 spek. 
a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1293 For b® hule swo ispeke hadde. 
c 1290 S, Eng. Leg. 1. 228 pare nas neucre..yspeke..non 
obur word. 1340 Ayenb. Uor bet hi habbeb yspeke. 
c 1350 \Fill. Pateme 4605 Til i speke baue. • 

7. 4-5 y-, i-spoken, i-spokyn; 4- spoken (5 
-ene, *un), 4-5, Sc. 6 spokin (5 Sc. -ine), 4-6 
spokyn, 5 spockyn, 6 .SV., 9 dial, spocken (9 
dial, apockin, spawken), 6.SV. spokne, 7 spokn, 
sp oaken. 

. a 1300 Cursor M. 1757 Quen he his wil had with him 
spoken. <t 1325 Prose Psalter xx. 2 Ichon han i-spoken 
idel bynges. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 13 Whan that this 
worthi lord hath bus..spokene. 1530 Paiscr, 727/2 Whan 
they hadde spokyn. .of the matter. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. 
Anarois 353 Trowing the teallis befolr was spoken. 1596 
Dalry.mplb tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 88 We naue schortlie 
spokne. 1604 E. G[rimstone) D'Acosta's Hist, Indies n. 
ix. 102 Not so great as they had ^ken. 1817 Wilbraham 
in Archaeol. (1821) XIX. 38 Spocken^ participle of the verb 
to speak. 

5 . 4-5 y-spoke, 4 i-spoke; 4-9 spoke, 5, 7 
spok, 7 apoak. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (RolU) IV. 123 He hadde proude- 
liche i.spoke. 1390 Gower Con/. L 60 As 1 have spoke. 
c X430 Pilgr, Ly/ Manhcde i. xliv. (1669) 26 Whan Nature 
hadde bus y.spoke. Z46X Paston Lett, 21. 42, 1 have spok 
with John Rwsse. 1557 Grlmald in Toltei's Mlsc. (Arb.) 
116 Not more, .hath Sparta spoke, X622 Do.nne /J" 

Sept. 37 Neither is that spoak there. i66± Power Exp. 
Philos. L 2 He would not have spoke so doubtfully, a X774 
Goli«m. tr. Scarrotls Com. Romance (1775) I. 63 When 
she had spoke these last words. x8x8 Scott // r/. Midi, vii, 
Nothing was spoke of for some time. 1843 S. R. Maitland 
Dark Ages xvl (1890) 293 That I have*. spoke the truth. 

€. 6-7 spake, 9 .SV. spak’, 

0x500 Three Kings' Sons 6x That he had spake to hym. 
t6x6 W, Fobde Serm. 17 He had no sooner spake the word. 
1632 Massinger & t'lE.iD Fatai Dowry. Tho' spake 
by him That never brake bis word. i8ir P. Forbes Poems 
34 (E.D.D.), Another chield that hadna spak’. 

S. Signification. 

I. intr. 1 . To utter or prononnee tvords or artic- 
ulate soauds ; to use or e-xercise the faculty of 
speech ; to express one’s thoughts by words. 

Beounti/ Da se wisa sprsec sunu Healfdenes; swlg- 

cdon ealfa c83S K. iEiFRED Boeth. UL § 3 pa ongan be eft 
sprecan fie ewseS to ban Mode, cxooo Ags. Gosp. Malt. xv. 
31 pa msnegu wundredon geseondc dumbci^cende, healle 
gangende. a xxoo Si. Marker. j6 Swuch larlac ich fele., 
bet speoken i ne darnawt. axy>o Cursor M. 194x5 pe hali 
spirit vte of him spak. 1377 L-ancl. P. PI, B. xix. 126 
For defe..to here fic dombe speke he made. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv.zog He thathyryth thereysones 
of many men may lightyr well than he that erste 

spake. xsSx Pettie tr. Cuazzo's Civ. Conv. u. (isE6) 69 b, 
Not to speake, while an other is in speaking,.. before he 
which speaketh be thorowly understood. x6io Shaks. 
Temp iL L65 If but one of bis pockets could speake, would 
it not say he lyes? 17x9 De Foe Crvsoei. (Globe) 182, 1 
had taught my Poll, as I noted before, to speak. 1828 
Lvtton PelhoJit III. xiv. He spoke xvith great feeling on 
the subject for which I was sui^oncd. 1897 Gladstone 
E. Crisis 6 It is time to spcalc with freedom. 

tram/ x6rx Bible Prov. aL 13 He xvinketh with his eyes, 
he speaketh with his feete, 

b. Said of the mouth, tongue, etc. 
cBzS Vesp. Psalter xA. 10 MuS beam spreoewde wesin 
oferhygde. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Ltike vi, 45 Sodlice se muo 
spyc15 lex 160 specS] swa seo heorte bcnc3 . 1382 Wycuf 
Ps. Ixv. 14 My mouth spac in mytribuladoua. isss^ver* 
DALE Matt. xiL 34 For of abundance of 3.7 bert^j 
mouth speaketh. x56oBiDLE(Geneva).SVmF^o4 vxi.9\\nich , 

. .causeth the Uppes of the ancient to speake. I 

Isaiali xxxiL 4 The tongue of the stammerers stoll l^e ; 
readie to speake plainely. 1646 Cpashaw Steps to Tetnpie 
Poems (1904) 74 Christ bids the dumb tongue speak; U 


SPEAK. 

speakes. 1841 Lane 95 When I have cat off 

thy head, will it speak? 

C. To hold talk or discourse, to converse, with 
others or with each other. (Cf. 19.) Also, in mod. 
use, to be on speaking terms. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 93 Seo eor^e on J;Em norh<nde&on 
bam east-ende sprecaO him betweonum. cxooo Ags. Gosp. 
LukeviL32 Hi syni gelice cildum on strsetc siitendum fi: 
specendum l^tw-ux him. cxizs O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
aa iX23,Seking,^.andsebIscop.,riden b<crspecendc. extoo 
Obmin 33^ pa hirdess tokenn sone buss To .spekenn hemm 
bitwenenn. 1375 [see 3 a). 1390 Gower Con/ I. 208 Thus 
as they hhe abedde and spieke. 1582 N, T. (Rhem.) Acts 
^vL 31 Going a side, they spake among them selues, say. 
ing [etc.]. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 1. iv. 4 ITiey lye in view, but 
haue not spoke as j’eL 1777 Clara Reeve Champion 0/ 
y irtue^ 54 While they were speaking, Oswald came to them, 
and ^d [etc.].^ 1819 Shelley Ccnci v. i. 64 Even whilst we 
sp^k The ministers of justice wait below, 1826 Disraeli 
V tvian Grey 11. il, There Is Courtown, but we do not speak. 
1865 H. Kingsley Hillyars III. xxiii. 240 Even their hus- 
bands did not speak for a fortnight. 

d. In various phrases and proverbs. 

See also Book sb. 14 and Card sbp 4 c. 

a X250 Owl tf Night. 1074 ‘ Wel fijt bat wel speeb,* seide 
Alured. 1381 in Knighton's Chron. (Rolls) II. 139 Speke, 
spende and spede, quoth Jon of Baihon. <x 1425 Cursor M, 
23849 (Trin.), Euer to speke fic not to spede, Wastyng hit is 
ofgoddessede. 14.. -[see Spared* 6 c]. 15^ Shaks. 7<rw. 
Shr. IL L 66 Mistake me not, I speake but as I finde. 
CX676 South (17x5) 341 He only now a-days speaks 

like an Oracle, who speaks Tricks and Ambiguities. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa VI. 61 He alwa^-s loved to speak as 
he found. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 482, 1 am speaking 
like a book. 

e. With reflexive or ethical dative, rare, 

c 1400 Auturs 0/ Arth. I, Bot than hym spake Gallerone 
to (Jawayne b® gude. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. 1, 366 This Wife 
of him that was my Friend? Eur. 'Thou speak’st me well, 
of him that was thy Friend. 2839-48 Bailey Festus 60/x 
Thou speakest me of visions. 

f. To deliver a speech or formal address ; to 
express one’s opinions or views in an assembly of 
any kind. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Coinmxv. il ii. (1584) 40 The speaker 
hath no voice in the house, nor they will not suffer him to 
speake in any bill to mooue or disswade it. x6ox Shaks. 
/ul. C. in. il. 89 Heere, voder leaue of Brutus, and the 
rest,.. Come I to speake in Caesars Funerall. 1689 Sc. Acts 
Parlt. (1875) XII. 59/2 That the members be Mlowrf to 
speak oftner than twyce if it be done^with discrcatione, 
1738 tr. Cuazzo's Art Convert. 1x5 Marius, being to speak 
before the People of Rome, said [etc.]. ^ 1827 Soitthey 
Hist. Penins. IVar II. 574 Lord Grenville spake in a 
simibr temper. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vL IL >8 The 
Commons were summoned to the bar of the Lords; and 
the King spoke from the throne. His speech bad been 
composed by himself. 

2 . a. Followed by direct quotation of the words 
uttered. 

More commonly with insertion of * and said 
Beowui/ libZ Sprsec 3a ides Scyldtnga: ‘Onfoh bhsum 
fulle.* cxooo Ags, Ps, (Thorpe) IxiIL 4 Hi.,sarespreca3, 

’ Hwa gesyhS usic?' 0x325 Prose Psalter xxxviiL $ Ich, 
spak wyb my tunge, * Make, Lord, knovr’cn to me mjTi 
endyog’. X375 in Horstraann AltengL Leg. (1878) 127/x, 
Adam spak ful pitously : * A, deuel, wo b® be 1 1500-20 

Dunbar Poems (S.T.S.) xxxiv, 14 Than spak the Devill. 
*Renunce tby God and cum to me*. 1588 A. King tr.. 
Canisius' Catech. 30 For thou hes spoken,,* the bread 
qubilk 1 sal glue is my fieshe 1667 .Milton P, L. vil 339 

Again th’Almighlie spake: Let there be Lights [etc.]. 1781 
CowRER Hope 524 Well spake the prophet, Let the desert 
sing. 1825 Scott Betrothed vi, He spoke again, and in 
anxious haste, * Daughter, we are betrayed ! ’ 1859 Tenny- 
son Marr. Geraint 555 Loudly spake the Princ^ ‘ Forbear ; 
there is a worthier 

b. In pa, t. used in narrative poetry (after L. 
dixiC) at tlie end of a speech. C£ Say v.'^ B. 3 c. 

16S7 Mn.To.ii’. L. u 663 He spates and to confirm his 
words [etc.]. x697DRVDEJr>l&nntfV-2i8Hcspoke,and,.at 
his stem he saw [etc.). 1716 Pope llictd 351 He spoke, 
and rising hurl’d his forceful dart. 17S7 Gbay Bard 143 
lie spoke, and headlong.. plunged to endless niaht. 1820 
SuElxEY^wrr rlfepr.lxuc, Hcspoke,aud bound Stiff withy 
bands the infants wrists around. 

3 . a. With advs. and advb. phrases, as so, thus, 
etc. (See also 4 a.) 

Speak may also be accompanied by many different adverbs 
denoting either the tone of voice, the temper or intention of 
the speaker, or the character of the ideas express^, for 
some special instances of these see Evil adv. i, Fair adv. 
a. False adu. i. Home adv. s, Low adv. 3, Plain aav. X 
and 3, Soft adv. 4, Thick adv. 4, Well adv. 

071 Blickl. Ham. 227 pa he ha hus spratc, Ba geseah ne^ 
[etc.], mzae Leer. Katk.^ca He-.feug on hus tospeoLcne. 
CZ2SO Ke7it. Serm. in O.B. Misc.aj Hcrodes.. swo spac le 
ho hrie kinges. 137S Barsol'R Bruce six. 613 Musgam 
spekand, thai held thar way. 1557 Tatters Mac. 

If guile do guide your wit by silence so to 
Bible i Sam. xviiL 24 On this manner .spiAe Uauid. iw 
Milton P. L. i. 271 So Satan spake, and him B^tebub 
Thus answer’d. 1748 Smoll^ R.Ra^m 1 "l 
spoke thus, she concealed her *dcc with b^lan. >8 jh 
Ivauhae xxviii. Speak not so, my dmr father. 1845 J 
Margaret L xiv, I have heard flash speak «>■ 

b. With advs. of quantity, as less, ItlUe, "‘H", 

”tVith' these words it is often difiicult to distinguish between 
the intr. and lran<. uses of the verD. . j xazr. 

be prcistes come. * 33 ® .poVei^. 1388 Wyclif 
noi^r more nn 1^ raor?J c naoBrut cxiii. 

2 Sam. XXX. 29 )V ha socke 40 nilche of here beaute. 

Vl.l^IauyCa^lSlTso die King spak uocht. «83 
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Shaks. L. L, L* 1. i. II2, I haue for barbarisme spoke more. 
1702 Theophrastus 315 It is the character of your 

half witted fellows to speak much and say little. 1805 
Scott Last Minstrel it. xxxlit Little he ate, and less he 
s^oke. ^1848 Thackeray Van» /^rrVxxxiv, Perhaps rather 
disappointed that the port wine had not made Jjm speak 
more. 

c. With advs. denoting continuation, as away, on, 

1535 CoVERDALE Ecclus. xxvii. 12 Amongc soch as be wyse, 

speakeonhardely. xS9iShaks. fY,!!!. ni.43Speake 

on, but be not ouer-tedious. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Hheph. 
Song xvii, Speak on, • . and still my grief. 1781 C. Johnston 
Hist, y, yunipcr\\, 164 If stages were built for them to 
speak away upon, a 18x4 Earn, Politics v. iii. in Nexv Brit. 
Theat, II. 248 Speak away, girl: we shall halt here some 
time yet. 1885 * Mrs. Alexander* At Day i, He wanted 
her to speak on. 

d, -With advs. having reference to the use of 
a particular language or style of speech. 

x8*3 Scott Quentin D. xvi, ‘Thou speakest too well for 
one who hath lived always in thy filthy horde,' said the 
Scot. 1846 Landor Inia^. Com*., Southey Landor Wks. 
1853 II. 164/r 'Varlunga, a pastoral district, in which the 
people speak differently from both, 

4. In various parenthetical and other phrases : 

a. In the infinitive, esp. so to speak. 

(«) *553 T. Wilson Khet, (1580) 205 All goodnesse (to 
speake at a worde) goeth a%vaie. 1595 Shaks. yohn ii. i. 
^14 Or if you wilf, to speake more properly, I wiii enforce 
It easlie. 1628 Gaulk Pract, The. (1629) 232 Before Herod 
(to speake in few) tliey put vpon him a Fooles Note. X67X 
H, M. tr. Erasm.Cotiog, 494 'J'here Was no year, wherein 
he did not gain a thousand duckats, to speak with the 
least. 1821 Scott Kenihv. vii, It would cost me nothing. . 
to say yes— but, to speak on the square, I mu^^t needs say 
no. x886 C, E, Pascoe Lend, of To-day xl. (ed. 3) 349 To 
speak by the book, ' Mr. Gunter, cook, confectioner, and 
fruiterer 

il) 2B37 Carlyle Er. Pen. i. in. iii. Notables are, so to 
speak, organed out. 1888 * J. S. Winter ' Bootle's Childr. 
V, Pearl, .was the leading spirit of the pair, and led Maud 
by the nose, so to speak, 

attrib. and as sh. 1874 Genii. Mag. July 126 In n so to 
speak unconscious manner. 1893 R. Heath Eng, Peasant 
243 This statement of his . . is not to be dismissed as a mere' 
so*to«speak. 

b. As they (etc.) speak, the .phrase is. 

*595 In J, H. Pollen Acts Eng. Mart. (1892) vi. lox 
Forthwith was found by the twelve billa vera, as they 
speak, 1663 Phil. Trans. I. 80 By letting down shafts 
from the day (as Miners speak). 1695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth i, (1723) 37 Many of them became petrified, as 
they speak. 1846 Keble Senn. xiii. (1848} 335 The .same 
saying fell accidentally (as men speak) on the eye of another 
rich young man. 

c. In pres. pple. with advs., as broadly, cor- 
rectly^ generally, humanly, properly, roughly, 
sinctiy, etc. (Kreq. in recent use.) 

J699 T. Brown Let. to Dr. Brown at Tunbridge Wks. 
X7ir IV. xao Misfortunes.. of which I can, humanly speak, 
ing, see no End. 1826 'Art 0/ Breiving (ed. 2) 90 Generally 
speaking, 1 am an advocate for malt and hops only. 1853 
OrEs Circ. Sci., Inorg. Nat. 108 Strictly speaking also, 
there are no beds hitherto found lying above the chalkl' 
1865 Roskin Sesame i\. § 74 Spe.iking broadly, a man ought 
to know any language or science he learns, thoroughly, 

5. Of a writer, literary composition, etc. : To 
make- a statement or declaration in words; to 
state or say. 

CXX7S Lamb, Horn. 131 Seinte paul.. speech on be halie 
pistle pe me ret to del. CX205 Lav. 70 .\\ swa pe boc spekeS 
pe he to bisne inom. C1340 Hasipole Pr. Consc, 4529 pai 
sal be, als appocalips spekes, In..hayres cleddc. e 1400 
Love Bonavent. Afirr.{y,<)oZ) 50 Herto accordynge speketh 
the apostle.. in his pistle ad hebreos. 1583 Washington tr, 
Nicholay's Voy. ii. ix. 42 b, Strabo spake aright, where he 
sayeth [etc.]. 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral^ Mon. 250 My 
old Anonimall Manuscrip speaker.. to the like effect, 1763 
C. Johnston Reverie I. 42 Vou are to observe that I speak 
in the general. x8i6.J. Smith Panorama Sci. Aft II, 
265 It was admitted that the ancients spoke from justifiable 
data. 1869 T. C. Barker Aryan Civiliz. x. (xB/i) 31 A 
law of the Twelve Tables at Rome speaks to the same effect. 

6. fig. Of things: To be expressive or signi- 
ficant ; to make some revelation or disclosure. 

1535 CovERDALE Heb, xii. 24 The sprenklynge ofTbloude, 
that speaketh better then the bloude of Abel. 1602 Mars- 
TON Ant. <5- Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 1. 54 His grief spsakes in 
his slow-pac’t steps. x66t Milton P. L. in. 267 His words 
iiere ended, but his meek aspect Silent yet spake. 1722 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. i. 8 We read of feet, that speak; 
of a philosopher, who answerd an argument by only getting 
up and walking. 18x3 Byron Corsair i. iii, A sail !— a sail 1 
. . Her nation— flag— how speaks the telescope ? 1843 R. J. 
Graves Syst, flin. Med. xiv. 153 His countenance now 
spoke promisingly. 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander’ Valerie's Fate 
i\', Never had her heart spoken before. 

b. To take effect legally ; to be valid. 

1837 Act 7 JVill. IV I Viet. c. 25 § 24 That everj’ Will 
sbaJJ be construed. -to speak and take effect as if it had 
been executed immediately before the Death of the Testator. 
J84S Williams Real Prop. x. 154 marg., A will nowspeaks 
from the death of testator. 

7. transfi a. Of musical instruments, etc.: To 
emit a sound; spec, to utter a full and proper note. 
Chiefiy rhcL -or iechn, 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 286 Let the Kettle to the Trum- 
pets speake. 1676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 70 The String lying 
upon This only Round single Fret, cannot but speak Clear. 
a x^cQ Evelyn* Diary 19 Nov. 1674, He..nmde it [a violin) 
speake like the voice of a man. *794 Radcliffe Myst. 

Vdolpho xliii, Homs and other insimmenls..spokc in sweet 
response to the harmony that proceeded from the panlion. 
1843 Civil Eng. d- Atck yml. VJ. loS/x By coupling the 
pedals with the keys, 87 pipes are made to speak with each 


pedal. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 833/2 This saves space 
in the interior (of the organ), and gives the large pipes room 
to speak. 

b. Of natural forces, etc. : To emit noise, make 
a sound ; to reverberate, 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. 11. i. 5 Me thinks, the wind hath spoke 
aloud at Land. ? 2807-8 Wordsw, Somnambulist 4 How 
softly then Doth Aira*force.. Speak from the woody glen I 
1850 Meredith R. Eeverel xlii, All at once the thunder 
spok^. 

c. Of firearms ; To emit a report on being fired. 

1706 E. Ward IVoofin World Dtss. (1708) 67 He loves 

dearly to bear his Guns speak. 1875 Kinclake Crimea 
(1877) VI. vL 2x8 The Coldstream, .could not get their wet 
rifles to ^eak. 1896 Pall Mall G. 8 Jan. 1/3 The news 
from the Transvaal, where the rifles have already spoken. 

d. Of a hound : To give tongue ; to bay. 

1826 sporting Mag. (N. S.) XVII. 288 The hounds were 
speaking in the covert. 1888 Elworthy fV. Somerset . 
JVord-bk. 605 The word (‘quest ’] Is never used with hounds; 
t hey ‘ give tongue ‘ .speak or * bay 

e. Naut. (See quot.) 

*833 M. Scott Tom Cringle viii, The shaip little vessel 
began to speak, as the rushing sound through the water 
is called. 

f. iechn. (See quot.) 


fulht spec urc drihten on 0i5er.stude. C1200 Ormik 6784 
Goddspellboc ne spekehh nohht O/T all Jyatt oherV gence* 
CX340 Hami'OLE Pr. Consc. 26S3 Here es i>e ihred parte of bis 
buke spedde pat spekes of be dede. 1422 Secreta Secret 
Priv. Priv. 203 Of this Spekyth the boke of ludyih. xmo 

PaTJJGK. T-yr/o. / rrn noU'f* ImvOfirlc#*#* hfif tf flr.A j ^ 


II. With preps., in more or less specialized uses. 

8 . Speak about — : (see About pprp. 7 ), 

Cf. the common OE. sprecan ymb{e. 

Cursor M. 2479s For to spek abute sum pais. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. i. In. 83 Were such things here, as we 
doe speake about? X671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq, 263 He 
falls on speaking about the success of their business, 1737- 
[see J3bi. 1843 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 430 Ser- 
mons which speak more confidently about our position than 
1 inwardly feel, 

9. Speak ag‘ain(st — : (see Again prep. 6 and 
Against 12 ), 

c 1000 iELFRic Numb. xxi. 7 We singodon swiSe, for Jjan 
be we swa spr^con ongean god & pe. a 1250 Owl fy Night. 
678 par mup shal speke ayeyn horte. 1388 Wvcuf/’j. xlix, 
20 Thou sittynge spaklst a3ens thi brother, a 1425 Cursor 
M. 2928 (Tnn.), per a^eyn durst he not speke. X54S Ascham 
Toxoph. I. (Arb.) 59 , 1 speake not agaynst greate candelles, 
but agaynst lytle candels. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 243 Sith 
that both charge and danger Speake ’gainst so great a num- 
ber.^ 1736 Ainsworth i. s.v., If he go on to speak lavishly 
against me. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vii. 112 On the other 
side Hortensia spoke against the tax. 1908 R. Bacot A, 
Cuthbert xxvi. 339 Some regretted . . tliat they spoke against 
her as an interloper. 

10. Speak for — . a. To make a speech or plea 
in place of or on behalf of (a person) ; in later use 
esp. to plead for. Also, to make representations 
concerning (a thing). 

a X300 K. Horn 171 Hor(n] spak for hem alle. xsBx Wvclif 
Acts xxvi. r It is sufirid to thee, for to speke for ihi silf. 
i48t Caxton Reynard tv, (Arb.) 7 How grymbart the dasse 
..spack for reynart. 1535 Coveroale c Kings iv. 13 Hast 
thou eny matter to be spoken for to the kynge ? c 1643 Ld. 
Herbert Auiobiog. (1624) 139 An unpardonable fault, mso» 
much that no man would speak for him. 1736 Ainsworth 
i. S.V., If ever he do so again, I will never speak for him. 
*777 Clara Reeve Champion 0/ Virtue 102 Take courage 
and speak for j'ourself, x8zx Scott Kenilw. xxxvi; ‘ i say, 
speak not for her!* replied Leicester. xBs8 Longfellow 
M. Standish iii, Why don’t you speak for yourself, John? 

I tranxf. 1607 Shaks. Cor, iii, i. 127 There Mutinies and 
ReuoUs. .spoke not for them. 1722-7 Boyer Diet, Royal i, 
s.v. Parley, Ses- Services parleut four lui, his Services 
speak for him. 1770 Lanchokke Ptulatxh (1879) II. 664/2 
He had a very engaging countenance, which spoke for him 
before he opened his lips. 2859 Tennyson Merlin < 5 * V, 
466 She ceased, ..and let her eyes Speak for her. 

b. To beg or request; to ask for. 

1560 Bible (Geneva) Song Sol. viii. 8 What sbal we do for 
our sifter. .when she shalbe spoken for? 1594 Lyly Mother 
Bombie i.‘ iii, They giuc vs pap with a spoon before we can 
speak, and when wee speake for that wee loue, pap with 
a hatchet. 1605 Shaks. Lear j. iv, 267 The shame it selfe 
doth speake For instant remedy. 

c. To order; to bespeak; to engage. 

*679 T^vKYAn Israels Hope'Encour. Wks. XS55 I. 5B3 As 
your great traders do with the goods that tbcir chapmen 
have either bought or spoke^ for, 1730 Bailey (fp!.), V’o 
Bespeak, to speak for something; to give order for it to be 
made. 1743 Lend. 4* Country Breio. iv, (ed. 2) 284 The next 
time he went to the Brew-house to speak for more. 18x5 
Jane Austen Emma xv, The bell was rung, and the car- 
riages spoken for, *859 Mrs. Stowe MinisteEs JVootng 
xiL ixs Three months beforehand, all her days and nights 
are spoken for. 

d. To indicate; to betoken, 

2832 Philological Museum\,'^*sX\\^ great mass of evidence 
that speaks for an intimate affinity* between the Pcl^sgians 
and the Hellenes. 2852 Mrs. Craik Head of Family viii, 

It may* speak very ifi for Mr. Grseme's knowledge of the 
world, to confess (etc.). 1910 Hirth in Encycl. Brit. VI. 
ipx/x This does not seem 10 speak for racial consanguinity. 

e. To speak for itself, to be significant or self- 
evident. (Cf. 28 c.) 

*779 Warner in Selwyn tr Contemp. (1844) IV. 213 
The ietter was not from any'of the family, she said, and that 
speaks for itself. 2821 Scott AV«f/rt». viii. But I need not 
detail them— ihc fact speaks for itself. 2869^ J. Martineao 
Ess. II. i27The paragraph.. will speak for itself. 

11. Speak of — . a. To mention, or discourse 
upon, in speech or writing. (See also 13 b.) 

C825 Vesp. /’jn//rrcxviiL46 (Iclsprecof<^’8nis^m8inum 
in ^csihBe cy’ningx C9S0 Liudisf. Gosp. Luke ix. xx [He] 
sprxec him of ric godcs. c 2275 Lamb, Horn. 73 Of he halic 


againe of these heretiks in the next chapter. 1730 Aoor- 
DON Mafpels Amphiih. 58 The Theatre.. is spoke of by 
Martial. 1818 bcoTT Br. Lamm, xviii, ‘And speaking of 
red-came.’ said the VOtinjT «rnr»e.fi'rnre k!- 


transf. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. UdolpkoEC\\,V,\ti\' 
'< object on which her eye fixed seemed to speak of the ni.ir. 
chioness. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, ly Loire 280 AlDoulon 
every thing begins to speak of the neighbourhood of a city, 
2894 Max Pemberton Sea Wolves xi, He. .wore sen-boois 
I , to his hips, though they .spoke of much service and of decay. 

b. With advs., as evil, ill, well, 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 39 Se3e..ma:3e recone yfle 
spreca (L, male logui] of mec. 2382 Wyclif Ps. Ixxvii. 19 
And euele ihei speken of God. 2382 — fer. xl. x6 Fals 
forsothe thou speki.st of Ismael, c 2440 Jacob's Well 83 
Whan ]>ou spekyst euyll of an-oj^er mannys goodnesse. 
2530 Palsgr. 727/2 Never speke yl of men behynde their 
backes, 1535- [see Evil adv. 1 bj. 2568 Grafton Chwu. 
11.598 Hewas..weIlspokenofofaIImen. x6xx BioLEZi/Ir 
vi, 26 WhcH all men sbail speake irell of you, 2635 B. N. 
tr, Camden's Hist. Lliz. Introd., Howbeii her dayes liave 
beene ill spoken of. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II.‘ 
263 The boy’s.. spake well of their masters. 

c. In the phr. to speak ofifii later use worth 
mentioning’). Chiefly in negative constructions, 

Also (b) = ‘ if mentioned or considered *. 

(rt) 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 27 Of hys strengthe is not 
a lytel thynge to speke of, For [etc.]. 258a Bentlev tifon. 
Matrones Hi. 269 For that which 1 haue hitherto done, is 
nothing nt all to speake of, 26x0 Holland Camden's Brit, 
(1637) 633 'I'hjs Towne is not very ancient to speak of. 2654 
Gatakcr Disc. Apol. 47 None out-went me, few to speak 
of came neer me. 2694 Wood Life 23 Oct., No raine to 
speak of all Sept, and Oct, 28x5 Scott Guy M. xlv, He 
bad ridden the whole day*.. without tasting anylhing ‘to 
speak of’, 2881 Freeman in Sttphens Ltfi ^ Lett, 

11. 244 To-day* has come the first snow to speak of. 

(b) 2580 G. Harvey Let. to Spenser in S.’s Wks. (1012) 
628/2 For the Romanes to speake of, are but verye Ci'pnars 
in this kinde. 

*t* d. A^ot to he spoken of, (to be) beyond all 
description. Obs. 

x6oo Nashe Summer's Last (f7//989 Wks. (Grosart) VI, 
126 As for my Pease and my Fetches, they are famous, and 
not to be spoken of, 2622 Shaks. Wint. T, v. ii. 47 Then 
haue you lost a Sight which was to bee seene, cannot bee 
spoken of. 

t e. To bespeak ; to order, Obs,""^ 

1596 Shaks. Merck, V, n. iv. 5 We haue not spoke vs yet 
of Torch-bearers. 

f. With verbal sbs, : To suggest, propose, hint 
at (doing something). 

2586 Ld, Burghlev in Leycesfer Corr. (Camden) 450 
Some spek of namyng the count Morrice, x6xx Bible t 
Satn, XXX. 6 The people spake of stoning^ him. 2792 Burks 
Duncan Gray ii, Duncan.. Spak o' Jowpin’ ower a Jinn. 

12. Speak on — • fa. To address or talk to 
(a person). Obs, 

? 2370 Robt. Cisyle in Halliw. Nugse Poet. (1844) 58 Lowde 
on hym he began to speke. c 2420 Sir Amadace (Camden) 
xxxvii, So come a inon..And speke on him fulle hastely*. 

*j- b. = To speak of (see 1 3 a, b). Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, h. ii. 69 (Q.), I nm ivellspokeon, 

I can hearc it with mine owne eares. 2647 Saltmarsh 
spark. Glory (2847) 28 The Baptism of Christ. .is 4hat one 
Baptism spoken on in Ephes. 4. 

c. To discourse upon (a subj'ect, etc.). 

281B Scott Br. Lamm, xxix, Mr. Hayslon speaks on a 
subject on which you have long since agreed to give him a 
favourable hearing. 1876 Nature 1 Dec. 128 The Society 
..has invited Prof. NordenskjOld to speak on the KaraSea 
and Jenissei. 

13. Speak to — . a. To address words or dis- 
course to (a person) ; lo talk to, converse with. 

■ To speak to (see quot. i8w), so as lo have conversation 
or personal acquaintance with one. Freq. in the phr. ‘to 
know (one) to speak to’. 

Beowulf tiji pa on sarlum wes..& to ^eaium spree /nud- 
um worilum. c 82$ Vesp. Psalter xlix. 7 (IcJ sprccu to 
Israhela folce. 972 Blickl. Horn. 141 Hco sprax: lo ficm 
wcorode & ewffib [etc.] ctoooAgs, Gosp, Jolrnx. 25 Icspccc 
[c 2x60 speke) to cow & ge ne gelyfaB. 0x230 Gen. 4 
925 After Bis spac god to abram. a 2300 Cursor bt. ssjki 
Sai ))Ou; i der noghl til him .«ipcke. 2382 Wvclif x Cm 
xiv, 3 He that propheclelh, spekith lo men. c 1400 P^f^’ 

Sosvle (.Caxton, J4B3)iv.xxm.6g, I wold haue spoke to tbeia 

but I ne myght nought. 2528 RoV Rede me (Arb.) nj 
I Thus lo the Cardinall he spake. 2581 Pettie u.Guazze t 
Civ. Conv, X. {1586) 13b, If,. you rcs.nlute not a friend, be 
Will speake no more to you. a 2635 S/bues Confer. Christy 
Mary (j 6 j 5> 25 When he speaks aloof to her, she answ-creiu 
aloof to him. x6^x Hobbes Lezdath. ill. xxxv. 216 Com- 
manded by a Voice, as one man speaketh to another. 175* 
Eliza Heyivood Betsy Thoughtless I. 165 Whai 
made I do not know, being speaking to Wildly at the same 
time. 2837 Low'ELL Lett. (1694) I. 2x How I remember Cue 
first time 1 ever saw you ‘ to speak to 2908 R. 'I* 

Cuthbert xxvi. 342 It was too late that night to speak toc«r 
b. With of, on, or about (a matter, etc.). 

CJ2O0 Ormik 20466 t>att fir patt Sannl Johan 
Space offe to sanaerrmenn. 0x450 JuOvF.uai Mffi- 
3204 What scholen we don of this matter Th.at h« /o ' 
spak of now hecr? 2530 Palscr. 727/1, 1 speke to htm w 
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SPEAK, 


H. Hunter tr. Si.-Pierre*s Siud. I/a(. (1799) III. 234 They 
spake to me of the various Works of Nature^ . 1804 Jifgd. 
ymh XII. 448, 1 also spoke to the principal surgeons, .on 
the subject of vaccination. 1888 *J, S. Winter* Bootle's 
Childr. iv, Whatever you wish for, you have only to speak 
to nurse here about it. 

c. transf. orfg . ; esp. to appeal to, to influence, 
affect, or touch. 

x6o4 Shaks. 0th. X. ii. 23 My demerites May speake (vn- 
bonnetted) to as proud a Fortune As this. x6o6 *-*• Ant, 

CL I. ii. 1B8 More vrgent touches Do strongly speake to vs. 
1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo I, 116 b, Elogies in- 
scribed on Tombs, speak not to the Dead, but to the Living. 
1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hizt. (1827) II. 11. 32 To give amore 
lively idea of the greatness of the victory', by speaking in 
some measure to the eye. 1825 T, Hook Sayings Ser. ir. 
Doubts ff F. vii. II. 231 How strongly it speafc to the heart. 
1891 Farrar Darkn, 4* Dawn xvi, The actor bad 5/>okefi 
to them in the eloquence of rhythmic gesture. 

d. To apply to { 3 , person) for a special purpose, 
esp. for help or service; to influence or bribe. 

1362 Lancl, P. PL A. V. 130 My Wyf.,Spak to he spinsters 
for to spinne hit softe. 1535 [see 10 aj. x6xo Shaks. TVw/. 

I. i. 3 Good ; Speake to tlvMariners. 1669 R. Montagu in 
Buccteuch MSS. 1. 430 Their friends having spoke to me to 
speak for them to the King. 1687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoVs 
Trav. I. 26 If you would have a lodging room there, you 
must speak to the Porter of the Haii, c 18^ Household Wds. 
(Flugel), When judges were corrupt, . , and attorney generals 
were to be ‘spoken to'. 

e. To treat of or deal with, to discuss or com- 
ment on, (a subject) in speech or writing. 

1610 J. Dove Advl. Seminaries 42, 1 desire them there- 
fore. .to speake to these foure points, 1637 Heylin Anew, 
Burton 78, For your charges,. . I meane to take them.. in 
order,^and speake as briefely to them, as you would desire. 
1662 Stillincfl. Orig, Sacrtp 11, vi. § 4Though it be a sub- 
ject little spoken to either by Jewish or Christian Writers. 
x7o6 Stanhope Paraphr, III. 555 Part of this Scripture hath 
already been spoken to. 1724 Swift Drapiers Lett. Wks. 
1755 V. II. 110 A lawyer, who speaks to a cause, when the 
matter hath been almost exhausted by those who spoke 
before. 1778 Earl Malmesbury Diaries ff Corr, I. 166 
Unprepared as he was for such a proposition, he could not, 
he said, off-hand, speak to it accurately. x8<^ Daily He^vs 
28 Apr., The report., was spoken to by the Most Rev. Chair- 
man.. and the Bishop of Derry. x88o Ibid. 19 Mar. 2/3, I 
wish to call your attention. .to. .that allegation, and I shall 
endeavour to speak to it. j 

£ To give (t or constitute) evidence regarding 
(a thing) ; to attest, bear testimony to. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Immed, Addr. 20X (TheseJ speake 
indeed to the practise since it was in beginning. 1774 Mit- 
FORD Ess. Harmony Lang, 195 fVom the antient &reeks I 
know of nothing speaking to the sound ohhe diphthong ou. 
1776 Trial Nundocomar()s/2i 1 cannot speak to the mouons 
of the army. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. iL 85 The 
witness was not allowed to speak to the consultation of that 
day. x8«s Hazlitt Spirit 0/ Age 227 This is a nice criti. 
cism, and we cannot speak to its truth. x883 Times (weekly 
ed.) 2 Nov. 22/4 [He] asked that witnesses might be called 
to speak to his character. 

g. .To address with reproof; to admonish. 

X7« Miss Collier Art Tonnent. i, ii. (i8xx) 67 ^Vho, 

she hope.'?, on being spoke to, will do so no more. X872 Jean 
Incelow Sket/i^ xix, ‘ Papa,’ he exclaimed, in a loud, 
plaintive voice, . . * will you speak to Giles I ' 

h. Caftt. To rob (a person or place) ; to steal. 

X7W Spirit Public ymls. III. 353 Twenty-four highway 

and f^tpad robberies, . .none of the parties spoke to on the 
road able to swear positively. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., 

To speak to a person or place is to rob them, and to speak 
to any article is to steal it. 

i. slang, (See quot.) 

x8x2 j. H. Vaux Flash Diet. sa*. Spoke, Upon any great I 
misfortune befalling a man, ..his friends will say, Poor 
fellow, I believe he's spoke to, meaning it is all over with him. 

j. Of hounds : To give indications of (a fox, 
scent, etc.) by barking. 

1845 Youatt Dog iii. 78 When a hound first speaks In 
cover to a fox. XM3 Standard 10 Aug. 2/x The hounds 
could not speak to the line. 

14. Speak unto — . a. To speak to (=132). 

c 1386 Chaucer NutCs Priest's T.^86 In al his drede vnto 
the fox he spak. c 1400 Brut ccxviil 258 He. .spake vnto 
ham of Jje Kyngus honour. XS26 Tindale i Cor. xiv. 3 He that 
prophesietb, speakelh vnto men. 2640 Fuller AbelRediv., 
Life Abbot (1867) II. 292 His majesty spake pleasantly unto 
him. 16^ Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 217 [They were] spoke 
kindly unto by him. 1839 Bailey Festtts 136, I speak unto 
the young, for I am of them. 

f b. To discourse upon or deal with (a topic). 

1639 Ld. DiCDY-Le/L cone. Relig. (1651) 108 The prece- 
dency.. Is pretended due upon another ground also, which 
I have yet spoke little unto. 1675 J. Owen Indwelling Sin 
X. (1732) 1x7 These and the like things,.. which are com- 
monly spoken unto, is the Mind of a Believer obliged to 
attend.. constantly unto. 

16. Spea^ Tipon — , to speak- abont,'of, or on. 
(Cf. 12 b, c.) 

, 153s Coverdale Isaiah xix. ’17 ^Vhoso doth but^ speake 
vpon it, s>hal put them in feare. XSSO tr. Senonoys* Godly 
Saiyngs (1846) 147 The doctrine of the gospell whyxhe we 
do professe, shal be cvill spoken upon. X794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Myst. Udoipho xxxviii, Remember 1 do not promise 
ever to speak upon them. 

16. Speak wltk — . a. To converse with, talk 
to ; to consult or confer with. 

In OE. and early ME. similarly with rnid. 

?>7X Bliekl, Horn. 241 He is se ])€ wi'6 me spirea c 1000 
ALFRic Exod. xx.xii. 23 pa hu..wicS god spa;cc. 

Trin. Coll. Hont. 85 Aise wise hire lerden, panne hie wio 
hire speken. a 1*50 Uwlff Night. iS53 Ne mot no mon wtp 
hire speke. c x"yui Sir Tristr.^is Wip morgan speke wil 
y And spede. - 1426 Audelay Poems 19 5e spekyn with } 
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hym in spirit. 1470-85 Malory Arthur i. x. 48 Theyspak 
with the knyghtes & welcomed hem. 1530 Palsgr. 727/2 
He shalbe spoken with towchyng your cause. x622 in 
Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908) 1 1, xo They both retired 
themselves to there privacy, soe that wee could not then 
speake with them, x6ys City Mercury 18-25 Nov. 2/1 He 
L b any time to be spoke with from eight in 

the Morning to four in the Afternoon. 17^ Foote Patron 
III. Wks. 1799 1, 356 Not to be spoke with ! Don’t tell 
me. Sir ; he must, he shall. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, xxxvi, 
Your uncle, .has been spoken with, and declines visiting 
you. 1847 Tennyson Princ. n. 58 Not for three years to 
speak with any men. 

Jig. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xv. (1687) 134 When 
any temptation desires to speak with you, let the answer be 
ready, that there is other company within. 

b. Naut, To hold communication with (another 
vessel). Cf. 32 b. 

1634 Sir T. Hf.rbert Trav. 182 The expedition bearing 
vp to speak with \’S, the ships fell foule. 1708 Lond. Gaz. 
No, 4422/7 We made Signal to the Commanding (Officer,, 
that we would speak with him. 1745 P. Thomas yrml, 
Anson's Voy, 24 On our speaking with her we found she 
had sprung her Fore-stay. 1775 Romans Florida App. 6, 

1 need not direct seamen bow to proceed, in order to speak 
with any vessel they chance to see. 

c. To communicate with (a place), rare”^, 

1659 VziA.Impr. Sea^'j^ In Greenland, and NovaZembla, 

&C. which onely in Summer-time may bee spoke with. 

f d. Cant, To have to do with ; to steal or rob 
(cf. 13 h). Ohs.-~^ 

*7*5 Hew Cant. Diet, s.v., I wilt never speak with any 
thing but IVedge or Cloyx I'H never steal, or have to do 
with any thing but Plate, or Money, &c. 1785 Grose Diet, 
y ulgar T, s.v., 1 spoke with the cull on the cherry coloured 
prancer, I robbed the man on the black horse. 

XIL With advs. in spedal nses.' 

17. Speak out (cf. 35). a. To talk in a loud 
voice, or so as to be heard distinctly. 

1530 Palsgr. 727/2 Speke out that a man may here you. 
<533 bn. Berners Htton Ixxxiii. 262 Speke out hyer that 
ye may the better be herde. 1647 Hexham i, To speake 
out alowd. Ibid., To speak half out, or mumbling, 1712 
[see Out adv, iij. 1908 R. Bacot A. Cutkbert v. 44 Jim 
stared at him. ‘What did you say?* he asked. ‘Oh, 
nothing! Did I speak out loud?* 

b. To talk freely or unreservedly. 

To speak out in meeting (U.S.), to express one’s opinions 
freely or openly (Thornton). 

T. Brown Lottery for Ladies 4* ^7. Wks. 17x1 IV. 172 
Is it not as modest to speak out, as to make broad Signs? 
X765 G. Williams in Jesse Selwyn ^ Conternp. (1843) 1. 396 
Why do not you speak out as to Lord Gower ? Is he to come 
in or not? 1809 Afed. yml, XXL 150 But with all who 
have the courage to speak out, a difficulty remains. 1842 
Tennyson Morte eCArth, 150 Speak out: what is it thou 
bast heard, or seen? 

c. To break into speech. 

1792 Burns Country Lassie t, Out spak a dame in 
wrinkled eild. 

d. To be apparent or evident. 

X84S-6 Trench Huts, Lect, Ser. 11. iii. 183 The sense of 
this speaks out in every arrangement. 
tl8. Speak over, to say too much, to exaggerate, 
Obs, (Cf, Overspeak v.) 

x6io A. Cooke PoPe foan 87 If you bring not some au thor 
for the proofe of this point, you must glue me leaue to thinke 
you speake ouer. 1626 IL Harris Hezekiah's Recov. 4 The 
Orator spake not over, when hee intimated that Ingratitude 
was akinde of Unjuslice. 

19. Speak togetker, to.bold conference or con- 
sultation ; to confer. 

CX205 Lav. 3248 pa ilomp bit.. pat pe Scotlene king & J>e 
duk speken to gatlere, 1377 Lancl. P. PL B, xv. 270 
Monkes and mendynauntz..seldcn speken togider^ CZ400 
Ndv Test. (Paues) Acts xxvi. 31 [They] wente biside ande 
Speke togider, c 1450 Lovelich Merlin 3201 Thanne spoken 
they to-gederes hem be-twene. 1593 Shaks.^/VA. //, ii- iii. 

29 He was not so resolu’d, when we last spake together, 
1677 Coles Eng.^Lat, Diet, (ed, 17) 1764 To speak together, 
colloquor. 1859 Tennyson Mar^, Geraint 385 While the 
Prince and Eaii Yet spoke together. 

20. Speak Tip, a. To speak strongly ( = on 
behalf of, in defence of) a person. 

1705 Hf.arne Collect. 17 Oct. (O.H.S.) 1. 57» I spoke up for 
him. 1844 Dickens Mart. Ckus. xliv, It's all very’ well for 
you to speak up for him.. .You’ll get a fortune by him, 
b. To raise the voice in speaking; to talk 
boldly or unreservedly ; to break into speech. 

a 1723 in Child Ballads III. 135/2 Speak up, jolly blade, 
never fear. 1863 Mrs, Wood Trevlyn Hold 11. 226 Timid 
Mrs, Chattaway. .spoke up to the rescue. x 85 s Kingsley 
Herew. i, Out he stepped to your father’s side, and spoke 
right up before the king. X896 (see Sfecksioneer]. 

rV, irans, 21. To articulate or utter (a word 
or words). 

To speak not a word of to make no mention or suggestion 
of. To speak a {good) wor^/orz see Word sb. 

Beowul/sii Wlanc Wedera leod word after spracc, OTX 
Bliekl, Horn, 31 Se forhwyrfda gast sprac forhwyrfeditce 
word, c xoooAgs, Ps, (Thorpe) Iril 3 SyJJin. .hco on hfe 
l\*Sc*word spascon. c xzoo Aforal Ode ^CTnn. Coll. *NIb.), 
Fele idel word ich babbe ispeken. a X300 Cursor AI, 434* 

Ar i ga hou spek wit me a word or tua. a 1400-50 A tex^ 
ander 243 Pou a wirschipfull Avorde has werpid & spoken, 
X470-85 Malory ^r/4«rxviii. XX, qCx There 
poure man siliATig in the bargets ende imd no word worn he 
Speke. 1542 Udale Erastn, Apeph. 11. tqS A sorte of the 
Grekes .. spake many woordes of rcproche by. the 
x6xx Bible 2 Sam. xix. xo Why speake yc not a word of 
bringing the king backe? 1651 Hob9es Levu^h, ui. 

196 Though the mind be incapable of any Nouon at aii 
from the words spoken. 1755 Arts c . 

13, I will follow, when I have spoke a Word to one of the 


SPEAK. 

Millers. i8o5 Wordsjv. ff,rn Egrsmont Castle 87 Thou 
n:^t a dungeon, speak the word ! And there he may be 
lodged, and thou be Lord. 188s ‘ Mrs. Alexander • At Bay 
tx, Elsie followed her into the hall to speak some last wordi, 

b. With cognate accus. : To utter, make, or 
deliver (a speech or statement). 

r883 K. .Elfred Boeth^ xxxv. § 5 On 3a llcan sprsece be 
pu xr ^rffice. C930 Laws Aihelstane vi. viii. § 8 (Lieber- 
mann I. i^/i), Alanine men speca5 sera^lice spr$ce. 

speche. c X400 Destr, 
/riy' 8804 When his speche was spokyn, & sped to he last. 
1590 Shake. Afids, N, iir. i. 77 When you haue spoken your 
^eech, enter into that Brake. 1603 — Meas./or M. v. 265 
One that hath spoke most vtllanous speeches of the Duke. 
X712 Hearne Collect. 24 May, He desir’d that he might 
speak a speech publickly upon that occasion. 1837 Carlyle 
rr. R^, I. V, 1, Speeches are spoken ;. .audible within doors 
and withouL 1876 ‘L. Carrol’ Hunting the Snark iv. vii. 
The rest of my speech.. You shall hear when I’ve leisure to 
speak It. 

c. Similarly with other objects denoting a word, 
sentence, speech, etc., uttered or recited. 

a xyso Cursor M, 23945 Spell yeit t wald spek if i cuth. 
cxyjsibid. ri6i6 (Fain.), pe propheci..hatspokin wasof^t 
childe dere. CZ400 Rom. Rose 7519 Tbou spak a jape not long 
ago.. Ofa young man. 1553 T. Wilson (1580) i^Sorae 

will speake Oracles, that a manne can not tell whiche waie 
to take them. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, iil v. 75 After we had 
embrast,..& (as it were) spoke the prologue of our Comedy, 
x6s3 Walton Angler 184, 1 will speak you a copy of verses. 
<795 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 18:2 IV. 245 
Tie made many quotations and spoke them with propriety. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxii, The last sentence was spoken 
in a tone which made all the councillors tremble. x86x 
VhV£.s Aeschylus (ed. 2) 9x3 Orestes, .speaks 

two continuous verses. 1865 5 Iorris yason m. 291 Whose 
name I speak not. 

fg. <599 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. ii. iii, He speakes all 
creame, skimd. 1634 Milton ComusSo^ As when the wrath 
of Jove Speaks thunder. .To som of Satums crew. 
f d. To employ (the voice) in utterance. Obs. 
X382 WvcLiF Rev. X. 3 And whan he hadde cried, seuene 
tbundres spaken her voices. <2x586 Sidney Ps. xviil iv, 
Then thundred heav’nly sire. Then spake he his lowd voice. 
22. To utter or say (something) by way of a 
remark or statement. 

The object is freq. a pronoun, as it, this, etc., or a relative 
clause introduced by that {which) or what, 

Beffivutf 53X Hw$t pu worn fela..ymb Brecan spraece. 

K, Alfred Boeth. xxxviii, § 2 For offrum Sinegum ic 
hit spr»c set swi8or. 97X Bliekl. Horn. 19 Eac Is to sepen- 
cenoe hwset Dribten sprxe. ^zooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xiii, 

II SpecaS j>iet eow on paere tide je-seald bi3 . <xk*2 
O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048, £u5tatiu5..spsc wid 
bine pst pst he i^a wolde. c xx6o Hatton Gosp, John xU. 50 
pa ping pe ic sprece ic speke swa se fader me saisde. c <205 
Lay. 26868 pis wes al pus ispeken. 13,. Cursor M. 191x5 
(G6tt.), pe apostils speckand pis and mare, pe preistes come. 
1382 Wyclif Markxxvu 11 Speke je that thing that schal 
be ;ouen to 30U in that our. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 188 What is that, that thou spekysle. 1582 
Alleh Martyrdom Campion (2908) 47 He was urged. .to 
speake what he thought of the said Bull of Pius Quintus. 
1622 Fletcher Cur. v. i, I dare tell you., what I have 
spoken Freely behind your back, a 1662 Heylin Laud 
(x^8) 378 To speak the matter in a word. X7XX Spectator 
No. 192 f 6 The most indifferent thing has its Force and 
Beauty when it is spoke by a kind Father, 1780 Aljrror 
No. 99, The account he gives of his own feelings. .is evt- 
dently spoken in earnest. 1830 tr. Aristophanes' Acham. 

26 (irant me yet thy pardon, if.. I have spoke or irifiingly 
uttered anything. iBqs R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ii. 2 He, if 
1 dare speak it, ascends above them [the God:*]. 

b. With objective danse: To state or declare 
ihaty etc. . 

Beowulf iioi Gomele ymb godne on geador spraecon, pact 
big paes 5e5elinges eft ne wendon [etc.]. C900 tx.Baeda's 
Hist, in. ii. (1890) 156 Da jehyrde he sumne para broSra 
sprecan, pmt he wolde feran to pasm hal^^an Cristes mmle. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 369 Murihcrers.. which 
spake it of theyr own mind, that Fernando Gonzage had 
waged them to slay Octavius. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 354 
The. mine speakes, that sometime It was a worthy build- 
ing. 1663 Gerbiek Counsel 62 Experience speaks that as 
limes change. .prises may alter. 1766 Complete Farmer 
s,v. Surveying, The farmer speaks loudly, that., no more 
should be measured.. than the plow or scj the can go over. 

0 . With superlative adjs, as {one's) besty last, 
a 1631 Donue. Poems (1650) 59 Here dead men speake their 
last. XB76TREVELYAN Maeaulayll. ix. 132 In the set party. 
fights.,hedidnotspeakhlsbesL . 

23. To otter or express (truth, falsehood, etc.) 
in words or speech. 

Bemmtrsse, pxt la ma:s seegM, se 3e ^le so3 specan 
[etc.]. cBss Kei/. Bsattrr v. 7 Du forspildcs hie 3a 8a 
spreocaS leasunge. /3/V. xxviL 3 Da 3e spreocaS sibbe mid 
Bone neslan. 971 BUM. Horn. 123 He a to J?*™ 

so5 S: riht sprecende wms. ciooo Lamleth /’/. cxliii. 8 
para mu3 specende was idclnesse. asit$ v j 

speche is as of lechene, . . b*? unweaschene >"“3“ 
oaerhwulc X2.. Deo Gratias 63 in A. P. (1862) x.O 
penne i rede bou rule be «> P^t Men ”'=>>• 
hi be. I38e Wyclif Jude i6 Ihe of hem spAub 

pride, c 1400 Rdu. Rose 7514 bor it 
Than for to soeken harmc. 1470-85 



but 'tis heaven she spbcaks. ,kL./re talking Hu- 

If they speak No. 

mour.^ h^tCorro hasspoke the truth. 

Mv rausin Ellietlaw, tvho_»peaks 
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24. With preps. : To utter or direct (words, re- 
marks, etc.) against^ to (also f on^ upon^ etc.) a 
person. Also^^. 

c ZzS Psi^ter cvVii. aoDaSespreocaSyfel [L. onala\ 
wi 3 sawle minre. cxooo Lambeth Ps, O'iii. 20 |?a 
spccak yfelu togeanes sawle mine, cxijs Lamb, Horn. 13 
Ne spec a^ein Hne nexta nane false witnesse. a 1300 
E, E, xxvii. 4 patspekes pees to neghburgh hlsse. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 16495 pai . . sal on me tresun spek. 1338 R. 
BRUNNEC/in;/4.(i8io)63 Forto..destroie patkynde, |jat ouht 
to him couth speke. 1535 Coverdale Ixxxiv. 8 He shal 
speake peace vnto his people. Ibid. evin. 20 Those that 
speake cuell agaynst my soule. 1547 Homilies i. Conten* 
tionT} b, To suffre euery man to speake ^on me what ihei 
list. 1509 Shaks. Much Ado^. :.2i Men Can. .speakecom. 
fort to that griefe, Which they ibemselues not feele. 1605 — 
Meas,/or M.v, i. 129 For certaine words he spake against 
your Grace In your retirment. 1821 Wordsw. Eccl. Son- 
nets III, ii, Last night.. that Vision spake Fear to my Sou). 
1838 [ 1 . Williams] Cathedral 144 Love.. Speaks peace to 
fau'n humanity. 

25. To declare in words ; to make known by 
speech ; to tell (of). 

To speak one's mind : see Mind sb} 9 a. 
c 825 yesP, Psalter xvi. 4 D$ttc. . ne sprece muc 5 min wire 
monna. Ibid, Ixxvii, 2 Ic spreocu foresetenisse from fruman 
weorulde. c 1000 Lambeth Fs, cxliv, 11 Wuldorriccs pines 
hi cweSap.,& mihte pine hi specab. cz200 Ormin 12965 
Forr patt he wollde beldenn hemmTospekenn be^^re nede. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 24074 pat es na tung mai speke wit word 
..Hu pat vr stur was strang. 1382 Wyclif 1 Cor, ii. 7 We 
speken the wysdom of God, that is hid in mystcrie. 15x3 Bk, 
Keruynge A iv, Than serue ye forth the table manerly, y* 
euery man may speke your curtesy. 1595 Shaks. John iii. 

i. 39 What other harme haue X..donc, But spoke iheharme 

that is by others done? 1611 Tourneur Ath, Trag, 11. i, 
Here's one,, .sales hee is newly returned from Ostend, and 
has some businesse of import to speake. 1693 Prior Ctess 
Exeter playing on Lute 17 Your Art no other Art can speak. 
X760-72 H. Fool o/Qual. (1809) III. 40 You nave, 

in a few words, spoke the whole of the matter. iSraCpABBE 
TalesyfA 279 Speak, then, my fate. 1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev, 
I. 111. iii, Bound to speak his opinion. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond ii. ii, I spoke my business. 

b. To state or declare in writing, etc. 

a 1225 Ancr, R, 48 pis is nu 3 e uorme dole, pet ich habbe 
ispeken biderto, of ower seruise. c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. x. 
51 The firate of the iij. opiniouns spoken and sett forth 
..in the first chapiter. 1562 WinJet Wks, (S.T.S.) L 4 
Albeit the time be schort, sumthing of ^our prais man 
we speik. 1604 E. GlRiMSTonz] H Acosta's Hist, Indies 
til. til. Z27 Of the West, 1 cannot speake any thing certaine 
or gencraJI. 1672 in E. B. Jupp Carpenters* Co, (1887) 305 
The said Statute.. makes no mencion at all nor speakes a 
tittle of a Joyner, a 1763 W. King Po/it, 4 * Lit, Anecd, 
(1819) Z2i| 1 speak this upon a supposition that Bing [sic] 
was justly put to death. 1849 Rock Ck, o^ Fathers t. viii. 
(1903) III. 4S U*he monument itself, with its little chantry 
altar,, .speaks what was his belief while here. 

c. trafisf. Of musical instruments : To announce, 
indicate, or proclaim by sound. 

1702 Rowe Tamert. 1. i. 120 These Trumpets speak his 
Presence. 1781 Cowper Anti-Thelypkth. i6r The trumpet 
now spoke Marmadan at hand. 1837 A. Tennent Force 
Imag. 7 In mournful plaints of sorrow now It [se, the 
pibroch] speaks the battle's close. 

26. To use as a language; to talk, 

Z297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7539 pe normans.. speke french as 
liii dude atom. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I, 345 pis 
Gaythelus koube speke many langagcs and tonges, 1456 
Sir G. Have Latif Arms (S.T.S.) 22 (He] coudewele speke 
the langage of Grece and of Latyne. 1530 Palscr. 727/r 
'Phey speke a pedlars frenetic amongest them selfe. x6xo 
HoLIJ^ND Camden's Bril, ' [xtyj) 596 Welsh and English 
speaking both languages. 1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton 
xvi. '1840) 281 (iiin they speak Dutch? 1756 Mrs. Calder- 
woOD in Coltness Collect, (Maitl. Club) 204 The collonell.. 
has been over all Europe, and speaks all the languages. 
1849 Macaulay / f A/. 11.225 He knew no language 

but the English, as it was spoken by the common people, 
xpzo Haverpield va Encycl, Brit, IV. 587/1 By this time 
the town populations spoke Latin. 

f 27. a. To make mention of (a person) ; to 
speak of or mention in a certain way; to commend 
(one) to another. Obs. 

X297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 2390 Princes oueral aboute of cch 
kinedom Speke him vuel & hated him.^ a X300 Cursor M. 
12005 Sum him loued and spack o prise. cxyjsEc.Leg. 
Saints iiu {Andrew} 975 For men will lichtly spek be ill. 
^Z449 Pecock Repr, 11. x, 203 The King ..whom the 
lesson of prophelis hath biforc spokun. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VII L h. 32 Yet thus farre^ GrifStb, giue me leaue to 

speake him, And yet with Charity. x6i8 Sm D. Carleton 
Lett, (177s) 259 Who they [the ambassadors] shall be, is 
not yet fully determined ; but count Ernest of Nassau is 
chiefly spoken. rtx6s7 Loveday Ar//. (1663) 58, I pray 
speak me to her in the best Language of affection, 
b. To assign or dedicate. Obs. ^ 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) i. ii, All these 
ihynges the whiche be spoken and consecrate unto god. 
fc. To bespeak or order. Obs, 

1508 Stanbridge Vulgaria (W. de W.) B v, I haue spoken 
a payre of shone agaynst sondaye. 

-f d. To use as a term or phrase. Obs.^"^ 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph, Cal. Apr. xi8 Abcauie 
of Ladyes, is spoken figuratiuely for a company or troupe. 

28. To indicate, denote, or betoken; to reveal, 
make known. 

1588 Shaks, Tit. A, 4^3 Lord Titus,, .^ose fury not 
dissembled speakes his gnefes. x6o8— i. iii. 14 His 
seal'd commission, left in trust with me, Doth speak suffi. 
dently he’s gone to travel. 1662 Stillingfu Ong. Saerx il 

ii. 5 7 Two things speak much the wisdom of a Nation ; 
good Laws, and a prudent management of the^ J 7*7 ^ 
Hasiiltos A'nv Ace, E. Ind. I. x. 100 Some Porches and 
broken Pillars I have seen, that speak their ancient Gran- 


deur. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 122 The loud laugh that 
spoke the vacant mind. 18x2 Byron Ch, Har. x. Ixxvi, 
Loud heliowings speak his woes. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits^ Landt The solidity of the structures. .speaks the 
industry of ages. 

re/l. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d, Pamph, v, (1872) 166 William 
the Silent spake himself best in a country liberated. 

b. Of the countenance, eyes, etc. : To indicate 
or manifest by expression. 

To speak daggers : see Dagger sh, 3 h. 

1601 Shaks. Alts Well u iii. 185 Thine eies See it so 
grosely showne in thy behauiours, That in their kinde they 
speake it,^ x666 Drvden Ann. Mirab. Ixxiii, His face spake 
hope, ^while deep his Sorrows flow. 1792 Burns Duncan 
Gray iv, And oh I her cen, they spak’ sic things! 2820 
Keats Isabella If looks speak love-laws, I will drink lier 
tear.s. 1859 J- Watson Bards Border 78 Her look spoke 
aflection. 

t c. reji. Of things : To be self-evident Obs. 
(Cf. 10 e.) 

1689 Popple tr. Locke's xstLet. Toleration L.'s Wks. 1727 
II. -244 Let us apply the last Case.. and the 'Thing speaks 
itself. 1693 Drydeh Juvenal iiL Argt., The Story of this 
Satyr speaks it selC 

29 . To manifest or show (a person, thing, etc.) 
to be or do a certain thing, or to possess a certain 
quality or character. Const, with simple comple- 
ment or with to be. Now arch. 

(a) 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 150 Sundry Blessings hang 
about his Throne, That speake him full of Grace. 1666 
Dryden Ann, Mirab. xidiWy Men quit the open air, When 
Thunder speaks theangry Gods abroad. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 75 P 3 His whole Person is finely turned, and speaks 
him a Man of Quality. 1796-7 Jane Austen PrideiyPreJ. 
(1813) 139 A sudden noise befow seemed to speak the whole 
house in confustoii. 

(b) 1642 Fuller Holy 4 " Prof. State ii. vni, 79 Which 
speaks his judgement to be better then his invention, a 1701 
Maundrell Journ, Jems. (1732) 137 This speaks it self to 
have been part of some very August Pile. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist, (1862) I. xi. 209 Each 01 which [varieties] . .speaks 
the kind seldom to have mixed wnth any other. x8o8 Helen 
St. Victor Ruins 0/ Rigonda II. 256 His graceful carriage 
..spoke him to be a person very different from what his 
plain garb might naturally denote. 1821 Scott Pirate xxii. 
His acquaintance with the English language.. plainly 
spoke him to be an Englishman. 

b. To term or call ; to describe as, rare. 

26x7 Fletcher Va/entinian v. viit, Mays'tihou live ever 
spoken our Protector. 1825 Scott Talism. xiv, Report 
speaks thee one unlikely to return thus from fight. 

c. To describe (a person).^ Now arch. 

2623 B. JONSON Underwoodst Celebr, Charis viil. Make 
account,. .And that quickly, speak your Man. 2662 Cokainc 
‘J'rag. Ovidwu I, You mistake me, 1 cannot speak her to 
her merit. 1703 Rowe Ulyss, i. i, But be it as it may? it 
speaks you well. 2780 Cowper Progr. Error 460 Hotv 
shall I speak thee, or thy powV address, Ibou god of our 
idolatry, the press? 2829 Scorr Ivanhoe xxxix, Thou hast 
spoken the Jew,.. as the persecution of such as thou art has 
made him. 2859 Tennyson Elaine 254 To speak him true, 

. . No keener hunter after glory breathes. 

30. To express or signily. Now rar/. 

To speak volumes \ see Volume sb. 

264s Rutherford Tryal jy Tri. Faith (1845) 32 Ram- 
horns speak not taking of towns in an ordinary providence, 
2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Seh. 200 And they were so ready 
to make World speak seculum, that where we give a much 
unlike meaning, they still hold to it. 1875 E. White Life 
in Christ I!, ix. (1878) 93 Men have compelled the narra- 
tive to speak a meaning contrary to its intention. 

3L a. To send to, to cause to pass or enter into 
(another state, condition, or position) by speaking. 
Also rcfl. and with adj. complement. 

1684 Bkook Precious Remedies 5 God can speak or nod 
you to hell in a moment. 2696 Brookhouse Temple Opened 
Pref. Aiv, So Now, the same -word. .comes to speak the 
Ataxy or Irregularities of the Four Monarchies into.. an 
Harmonious b'rame, 2781 Cowper Expost. ^^6 He will be 
found.. Too just to wnk, or speak the guilty clear, 2824 
Scott Lord of Isles iv. xxii, That glance, if guilty, would 
I dread More than the doom that spoke me dead! 2820 
A. A. Watts in WiflTen Aonian Hours (cd. 2) p. x, ^yith 
gratitude thy bosom swelleth To him — who spoke them into 
birth ! 1833 New Alonthly Mag. XXXVXI. 356 He spoke 
himself Into the Common CounciL 

fb. To create by speaking. Obsp"^ (Cf. 35 c.) 
X73S S, Wesley Hymn, * The Lord of Sabbath * iv, *Twas 
great to speak the World from Nought, 'Twas greater to 
redeem. 

V. 32. To talk or converse with ; to address. 
^950 Lifidisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 46 Soecende sprcca him 
[L.' ioqui ei]. c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3400 Do cam ieiro to moy. 
sen, To speken him and 3 o kinnes-mcD. CZ450 Lovelich 
Grail liv. 28 Welcome.. 3c be, longe haue 1 desired 30W 
to speken & se. 2561 in Maitl, Cl, Misc, III. 290 He wald • 
cum to ^ar chalmer and speik tharo. . 2581 A- Hall Iliad 
viir. 140 I'hus Hector comforts vp his mates, and speaks 
his horse. CZ690 Kirkton Hist, Ch Scot, viii. (1817)330 
ITie two brethren went and spoke the Lord Stair. 2722 
De Foe Col. Jack ix. What, do you want to speak with 
the great master? He can’t be spoke by you. 2805 Scott 
Last Minstrel vi. xxvi, Like him of whom the story ran, 
Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 1852 Bailey 
Festus (^. 4) 332 Speaking him In that instinctive Para, 
disal tongue. 

b. To communicate with (a passing vessel) at 
sea, by signal, speaking-trumpet, etc, Cf. 16 b. 

2792 M. Riddell Vcy. Madeira 20 We spoke several 
East Indiaraen. 2703 Nelson h Oct. in Nicholas Disp. 
(1845) I. 331 Yesterday I spoke a Ship from Gibraltar. 2816 
Tcckey Narr. Exped. R. Zaire i. (x8x8) 20 We saw several 
vessels, hut spoke none. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Most xxxv, 
She bove-to for us, se^g that we wished to speak her, 
1885 Times (weekly cd.) x8 Sept. 24/2 A service of swift 
yawls, .to run out and speak the fishing boats. \ 


iransf. 2848 Dickens Dombey xxxix, Two or three 
stragglers.. ‘spoke him* — so the captain entered it— on the 
subject of spectacles. 

33. To speak (one) fair^ to address (a person) 
courteously or kindly. (Cf. Fair adv. 2 .) ^ 

Cursor M. 6836 (Fairf.), Speke ham fairc wlh H 
moupe. 2533 More Apol. 71 b, I am contentto..geue them 
no wors wordes agayn then yf they speke me fayie. 1581 
Melbancke Philotimus E iij b, They thought it go^ to., 
speake him faire while their fcclc were in his mouth. 1690 
Dryden Amphitryon ii. ii, Thou wouldst have a woman of 
the town.. to he always speaking my husband fair ! xBi8 
Scott Hrt. Audi, xxxiii, 1 spoke the wretch fair; I appear^ 
to confide in her. 2862 Gno. Eliot Si/as M, i, He was 
worth speaking fair, if it was only to keep him from doing 
you a mischief. ** 

fig, 2669 Dryden Tyrannic Love iv. i. Heaven speaks 
me fair. 

b. With other advs, 

1872 Browning Balaust, 2562 If thou speak us ill Many a 
true and lU thing shall thou hear 1 1872 Tennyson Cartik 
4 - Lynetle 470 Lancelot ever spake him pleasantly. 

VI. With advs. in special senses, 
f 34. Speak fortb, to utter, declare, proclaim. 
2S26T1NDALE Matt. xiii. 35, I wyll.. speake forth tliinges 
whych have bene kepte secrete from the begjTinyngeoffibc 
worlde. 2611 Bible Acts xxvi. 25, I. .speake foortb the 
words of trueth and sobemesse. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk^ 
Selv. 292 It would not.. more fully speak forth its bouno- 
lessness. 2730 Bailey (fol.), To Utter, to pronounce or 
Speak forth. 

35 . Speab out (cf. 17 ). a. To utter; to make 
known in words ; to declare openly or clearly. 

2382 Wyclif Acts xxvL 25, I speke out the wordus of 
treutbe and sohrenesse. CZ440 Promp,Pant. 468/1 Spekp 
ovvte, exprimo. c 2449 Pecock Repr. ni. x. 339 That he 
mcened so myche hi hise . . wordis, thou3 he not alle hem 
out spake. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 545 ’lis well, He 
haue thee speake out the rest, soone. 2648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche n. clxlv, I’ll make his Dumbness find a Tongue To 
.•ipeak out his imposture. 2676 [see Mind 9 a). 2815 
Scott Guy M. xii, Y ou will often hear it mentioned.. .Iwiil 
therefore speak it out. 2855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 
xxi. 209, I have no right . . to hear him speak out his heart, 
and tell it to any friend. iBSpjESSoppCtJwf/r^^ Friarsx, 
42 Henry . . spoke out his mind and showed that he was not 
too well-pleased. 

b. Of things : To declare, manifest, etc. 

2623 Shaks. Hen, VIII, u. iv. 140 If thy rare uuallties.. 
could speake thee out, 2675 Brooks Gold, Key wks. 2867 
V. X75 Now what do all these things speak out, but the 
certainty and reality of Christ's manhood? 27x5 Chappe* 
LOW Rt, Way to he Rich (1717) « He is the highest bidder, 
and this speaks him out to be the greatest merchant. 

c. poet. To create by speaking, rare. (Cf. 31 b.) 

1635-56 Cowley Davtdeis i. 783 They sung how God spoke 

outthe worlds vast bail. ^2844 Mrs. Brow'Ninc Drama cj 
Exile 2055 , 1 am the spirit of the harmless earth. God spake 
me softly out among tne stars, 

d. To talk out (see Talk v, 9 ). 

2893 Westiu.Caz.30 Mar. 2/5 He spoke with the obvious 
intention of speaking out the Bill. 

36. Comb. Speak-a-word room, iSlr. (see quots.); 
speak-easy, U.S. slang, a saloon where liquor is 
sold without license ; f speak-room, 5 = Spbak- 
HOUSE I ; t speak -truth, one who tells the truth. 

26x4 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl in Dodsley O. PI. 
(1780) VI. 427 But I do trouble thee too much, therefore 
Good Speak truth, fhrewel. 2756 Mns. Calderwood in 
Coltness Collect. (Maitland Club) 175 The nuns.. said they 
never wore it hut when they came to the speak-room. 
2825 JAMIF.SON SuppL, Speak-a-Word-Roovt, a parjour. 
1839 Chambers Tour Holland 23/1 Then we were whirled 
down again into a little speak-a-word room, 2889 yoke 
(N.y.) 14 Nov.. Hundreds of unlicensed dealers in both 
cities continued to run under the names of ‘ clubs * and 
‘ speak-easfes 

Spea^able (spf-kab’l), a. Also 5 apekabyllc, 

6 spe(a)keable. [f. Speak v . +-able.] 

■ 1. That may or can be spoken ; fit or possible 
to be expressed in speech. 

2483 Cath, Angl. 353A Spckabylle, efahilis. Ibid, 379/* 
Tellabylle, zf^/spclmbylle. 2545 Ascimm Toxobh. i. (ArW 
56 Heaping othes upon othes, one in a nothers necke, 
moost horrible and not spekeable. 2587 Fleming Cent 
Holinshed III. 1318/1 Pining with more than speakcabic 
passions, a 2684 Leighton Comm, i Pet, Wks. (1859) 3 */* 
The best worldly jo>’s are casily.speakable. 1837 (Jarlyle 
Fr, Rev. fii. vl iii, If no speakable charge exist against a 
man. 2889 F. M, Crawford Greifenstein II. xiv. U2 7 his 
creature for whom no speakable name could he found- 
t 2 . Having the power of speech ; able to speak. 
Obs. rare. _ . , 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 563 Redouble iben thii miraCic. 
and say, How cam'st Ihon speakable of mute? iC^Mace 
Musicks Mon, 109 It wll( seem to speak the word Tut, so 
plainly, as if it were a Living Creature, Speakable. 

Hence Spea'kably adv, 

184s Mas. BnowNiKO Lett, (1890) I. ^ blr. Kenyon— wbo 
most unspeakably, or only spcakably with tears in my eyes 
— has been my friend. 

Speaker (spfkaj). Forms: 4-6 spoker, 4-5 
-ere, 5 epekar, speiker, 6 spikor, 6- speaker. 

[f. Speak v . + -ek. Cf. OFris.-f /ar)s/reX-er{Viit^^- 
sprekker, NFris. spreeker, spreeger), MDn. 
and MLG. (LG.) spreker, OHG. sprekhari, -trt 
(MHG. sprechatre, G. sprecker ).1 
L One who speaks or talks. . 

X303 R- Bbu.nnc Handl, Synne E29t pc foulc wurde m 
speker dereb. 1388 Wyci-iF £zek. iL i, Y herdc the vois »■ 
a spekere. c 1400 Destr, Troy 3083 I n speche may men spe 
the speker to know. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt, =7 Wban 0 - 




spake lo hym, he remembred the manere for to compryse 
tnentencyon of the spekar. 1542 Udall Erasm» Afopfu 11. 
s6ob, It v.'as laied.. against hym, that he was a speaker of 
ciulll by Cffisar. xs6s R/S’ Privy Council Scat. 1. 394 
Thair hlajesteis sail retiuire the spekar and delatar to gif 
his complaint or narratioun in writt. 1605 Shaks. Mctcb, 
jv. iii. 17s Male. What’s the newest griefe? Rosse. That 
of an houres age, doth hisse the speaker. 1651 Hobbes 
'Leviath. 111. xxx\’i. 222 It may "bee understood sometimes 
of the Speaker. 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 3 It implies both 
the FaUhood of the Speech, and my Reproach and Censure 
of the Speaker. 1781 Cowper Hope 345 All speaker^ yet 
all language at a loss. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic vii. 162 
The real speaker was a full-grown woman. 1863 Geo. 
Euot Romala ii. viii, She started up with anger in her 
eyes, and faced the speaker. 

• b. Spec. One who speaks formally before a num- 
ber of persons ; one who addresses an audience ; 
an orator. 

- ci^QO New Test, (Panes) Acts xiv. n pel called .. Poule 
Mercurye, for he was ledar ande spekar of worde. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huok Ixxxii. 254 ‘Syr,' quod Gaulter, who 
was y* fyrst speker, *me ihy^e he can scape none other 
wyse.* 1599 Shars. Hen. K, v. ii. 166 Whatl a speaker 
is but a prater, a Ryme is but a Ballad. 1780 Mirror 
No. 102, Some of our public speakers. 1828 Whately Rhet. 
\n Encyal. Meirofi. (1845) I- 262/x The sentiments. .which 
it is so important that the audience should feel towards the 
Speaker. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng.xxW. IV’. 744 He., 
had scarcely taken his seat when he attained a high place 
among parliamentary speakers. 1891 Farrar Dnrhn. <5- 
Davm-xvWt When the speaker’s %*oice ceased, a burst of 
applause came from the lips of the hearers. 

2. With distinguishing adjs. ; a. Denoting moral 
character, tendency to talk, or manner of speak- 
ing, as evilffairy false, hasty, short, etc. 

_ a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvL 18 A wickid spekere dellted 
is in his leghe. 1388 Wycuf Joh xvi. 9 A fals spekere is 
relsid ajens ray face. <2x450 tr. De Imitatlone ri. i. 41 
Crist bad aduersaries & suffrid shreude spekers. X483 
Cath. Angl. 353/2 A schort Speker, micrologus. A grete 
S^V^T,..gra7uiiioguus. 1570 Levins Manip. 212 Great 
speaker, loquax. x6ix Bible Ps. cxl. it Let not an cuill 
speaker bee established in the earth. 2656 Blount Glossogr. 
s.v< sphinx. His unaxticulate voice like that of a hasty 
speaker. 1784 Cowter Teisk xv. 66 The modest speaker is 
asham'd and griev’d T’engross a moment’s notice. 

' b. Denoting ability (or the want of it) in the 
use of speech. + Fair speaker, an orator. 

<?»37S Sc.' Leg. Saints xxxx. {Eugetiia) 130 Quhat poetis 
seis, or fare spekaris; 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 
^41 pat was a noble spekere in all manere tenges of witt 
and of wisdom, and cheef spekere wi^ tonge. c 2400 Desir. 
Troy 3806 A freike v.*as fre, and a feire speiker. c 1440 
Alph. Tales 236 A pa^sand fayr man & a riche, & ane 
eloquent #peker. 24^ Caxton Fables 0/ Al/cnce vii, A 
rethoryque man or fayr speker, 16x3 Shaks. Hen. Vlll, n 
ii. zix The Gentleman is Learn'd, and a most rare Speaker. 
1720. Pope Iliad xix. 86 Unruly murmurs, or. ill-timed 
applausei Wrong the'best speaker, and the jast«t catise. 
2778 Miss Burney Ixxvif, We of the Lower 
House. .have likewise the most able speakers. 1832 Sir 
J. Sinclair Corr. II. xo8 The Count de Villele was not 
only an able speaker, but a real statesman. 2865 Dickens 
Lett. (x83o) 11. 247 Almost the wor-tt speaker I e\*er heard 
in-my life. X87X R. Ellis tr. Catullus xlix. x Greatest 
speaker of any bom a Roman, Marcus Tullius. 

■ 3. The member of the House of Commons who j 
is chosen by the House itself to act as its repre- ! 
sentative and to preside over its debates. Also j 
called Mr. Speaker and + .Speakerforth. \ 

In 1376-7 Sir Thomas de Hungerford, app. ihe first 
person formally mentioned as holding the office, ' avoit les ! 
paroles pur les Communes d'Engleterrc en cest Parlement ' 
ijiolls of Parlt. II. 374/1). < 

• <;z4oo BTntt 330 l^is same Piers was chosen to be speker j 

for the communes in he parlcraent. 14x4 Rolls of Parlt. ; 
•IV. 22 The sentence & the entente axked by the Speker * 
mouthe. C1435 Chrotu Land. (1905) 50 Sir John Cheyne ! 
excusid him ffbr the Speker fibrtb (Tor the Comvnes, fibr | 
dyuers Infirmites..that he hadde. <2x5x3 Fabyan Chron. ’ 
Vii. (1811) 486 Wherfore the sajrie commons pra5’ed by the 
mouth of iheyr speker [etc.] <1x577 Sir T. Smith j 

Eng. ir. ii. (1584) 40 The speakers office is as brieflie and as 
plainely as he may to declare the effect thereof to the house. 
1641 Kinfs Sp. to Parlt. 2 Dec., It is no wa3:s in Answer 
to Master Speakers learned^ Speech. x6^ Whitelock . 
Mem. (1732) 52 [The king] himself entred into the house ; ^ 
at which the speaker rose out of his chair, and stood below. 
*707 j. Chamberlayne Pres, St. Gt. Brit. x. ix. (170S) 114 | 
Before the choice of a Speaker, all the Members of the j 
House of ‘Commons take the Oaths of Allegiance and j 
Supremacy. X74X fo/msou's Debates (2737) II, i. 4 The j 
hew House of Commons being met, the Usher came from j 
the House of Lords, with His Majesty’s commands for j 
their immediate attendance, when they were ordered to | 
ebuse a Speaker. x8:8 Evans' Part. Deb. 16 On a message ■ 
from the lords, Mr. Speaker and several members attended j 
to h«xr the speech of the lords- commissioners read by the j 
Lord Chancellor. 2840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 274/2 As yet he ; 
is only Speaker elect, and as such presents himself on the ! 
following day, in the house of lords. 2901 Ck>URTNEY IPorh- ^ 
ingCoftst. (f.K. go If any vacancj’ occurs whilst Parlia- • 
ment is in existence, a writ is issued by Mr. Speaker. 

ifg. 1589 R- Harvey*/’/. /’rrr. (2860) 7 The chiefe actor 
in the pageant of my braine, and high speaker in the ■ 
Pariament of my deuise. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, iv. ii. ; 
x8 TTie Speaker'in his Parliament; .. th’imagine Vo5*ceof ' 
Heauen it selfe. I 

b. More fully in Speaker of {the) Parliament. j 

1460 Capcrave Chren. (Rolls) 230 It was ansu-erd be • 
Pciir de la Mar, Knyte, and Speker of the Parlement. 1 
<* 2500 Balds Citron, m Six Town Chron. (loxx) 136 And 
the comones chosen Sir William Oldhall Knight wi pe dak ^ 
of york speker of the parliament. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, , 
Dem£urgus,..wx officer that propoUd all thinges to the j 
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people whervpon they should intreate: as the speaker of 
the parliament amonge vs. 1698 Phillips (ed. 5), Speaker 
of the Parliament, an Officer in that High Court, who is 
as it were the common mouth of all the rest. 

c. The presiding ofBcer or chairman of the 
House of Lords, now the Lord Chancellor, or 
one acting as his deputy or substitute. Also \Lord 
Speaker. 

x66o Pen's Diary 26 April, I bear, that about twelve of 
the Lords met and had chosen my Lord of Manchester 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 1687 Mn^ce Gt. Fr. Did. 
XL S.V., The one [is] termed the Lord Speaker of the House 
of Peers, and the other the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 1707 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. 
(1710) 96 The Lord Chancellor or Keeper (who usually is 
Speaker of the House of Lords). 1797 kncycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XIII. 761/2 The speaker of the houbc of lords.. is the lord 
chancellor,.. or any other appointed by the king's com- 
mission [etc.]. 2867 Chambers's EncycL iX. 24/2 The 

Speaker of the Lords may speak or vote on any question, 
2891 Lava V'/wtrr XCn. 123/2 TTie Lord Chancellor need 
not be a member of the House of Lords of whi^ he is the 
Speaker. 

d. A similar president in other assemblies. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Proloqnutor, .. the Speaker or 

Chair.man of each Convocation-boose, or of a Synod, is so 
termed. 2728 S, Jeake Charters Cinque Ports 91 In both 
these Courts,., the Head Officer, .sits as Chief, and is called 
in Speeches addressed to him Mr. Speaker. 2789 Constit. 
U.S. I. § 2 The house of representatives shall choose their 
speaker and other officers. 

4. One who speaks in place of, or on behalf of, 
another or others. 

1583 Melbancke Pkitotimus Gj, Princes you know in 
parliament houses haue their spekers, to declare their 
pleasures, and ^ease themselues. 178a J. Brown Nat. fy 
Rev. Relig. 11. ii. (1796) 129 He is the great Speker for us 
to God, in his ancient engagements and his continual Inter- 
cession. 

5. One who proclaims or celebrates, rare'^'^. 

*613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. iL 70 After my death, I wish 

..No other speaker of my Huing Actions,. .But such an 
honest Chronicler as Griffith. 

6. As a title of books containing pieces adapted 
for recitation or reading aloud. 

*774 W. Enfield {title). The Speaker; or, miscellaneous 
Pieces, selected from the best English Writers. 1858 Srsi- 
sioNDs Diet. Trade, Speaker,.. SL\xxi\L for schooUreadlng. 
2879 Webster SuppL, Speaker, a book containing selected 
pieces fordeclamatioru (U.S.) 

7. As second element : One who speaks a par- 
ticular language. 

2899 Daily News 2 Oct. 6^4 A population of industrial 
English-sp&Lkers;..apopulation ofpastoralDutch-speakers. 
Speafeeresa (sprkares). [f. prec. + -ESS.] A 
female speaker ; a woman acting as a president or 
Speaker. 

X78t IVestm. Mag. IX. 16 Here the ‘Speakeress’ was 
again obliged to cill * to order 1831 Lincoln Herald 
14 Oct. 3/6 The dowager Duchess of Richmond is the 
Speakeress, and Lady Jersey first clerk at the table, 2832 
CARLYLEin Froude Ai^(i882) 11, 177,1 sate directly behind 
a speakeress ■with tongues. 2897 Ivesim. Gaz. 4 Feb. a/x 
With men and women on the Treasury Bench, and, perhaps, 
a ^eakeress in the chair. 

Spea'^ership. [f. Speaker + -ship,] 

1. The office of Speker in a legislative or other 
assembly. . 

■ *653 in S. Jeake Cliaders Cinque Ports {\TiZ)g\ Whereas 
by septennary Revolution the Speakership of the Ports is 
now devolved upon us. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (x86o) II. 
35 Unless he could be prevruled with to take the Speakership 
of the House of Lords, separated from the Great Scab 2844 
Jesse Selwyn 4* Contettip. IV. 379 Charles Wolfran Corn- 
wall, Esq., whose appointment to the Speakership of the 
House of Commons is mentioned .. in this letter. 2883 
HarpePs Mag. Feb. 371/1 It was an easy and natural pro- 
motion to the Speakership of the Imperil Diet 

2, Oratory. 

2887 Saintsbury Manchester 149 There was room for all 
kinds of Speakership in the great campaign of the League. 

• 1* Spea'kftll, a. Obs.'~^ In 3 spekeful. [L 
Speak v, + -pul. Cf. OE. sprxful^ Talkative. 

<i lazs Ancr. R. 100 JHs is a cruel word..ket %Te Lonerd 
sei3..to babelinde, & to spekefule ancren. 

Speak*Iiouse. [f- Speak -kHoDSE s6. Cf. 
the earlier speech-house^ 

t L A room, in a convent or monaster}’, where 
conversation was permitted or visitors received ; 
the parlour. Obs. 

' c 2650 in T. Morris Troubles Cath. Forefathers {iZ'jz) 275 
Those Cloisters of this Order, .did sometimes invite them 
to dinner, and made great cheer with jileniy of wine in 
their speakhouse. 2762 B. F. E. tr. Marin's Per/. Relig. 5 
What can be thought ofa Religious who runs with eagerness 
. . to the Spe^-house, whenever called. 

2. In the South Sea Islands, a large hut used as 
a place of council, 

2893 Stei'ENSON Island NightP Enter L 4 Getting tabooed, 
a'ld going do^m to the Speak House to see and get it 
taken off. X90X G. Balfour Life Stevenson IL iv. So A • 
large ‘ speak-liouse * at Tuagana, some two hours’ sail j 
doivn the coast- 

Speaiing (sprldg), vbl. sb. £f. Speak 17.] 

L The action of the verb; talking, discoursing. | 
2303 R. Brusne Handl . SynneZ2Z5 J?** j'STOekyng ‘ 
of vylajmye pat longeh vnto Icchcryc. 1375 Barbour , 
Bruce iii. x8i Sic speking off the king thai maid. 0x4^ 1 
A/ph. Tales 228 He..dischargid Jiaim be company ic spek- 


mpany c 

3-ng with of any strangiers. 2470 Henry viii. 

1507 Sone thai war brocht to spekyns to >>allacc. 1523 
Ld. Ber.v££5 Froisr. L cxxuL 14S Tncy fledde away as lerr 
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they might bwe spekyng of thenglysshmen. 1630 R. 
Johnson s Ringd, Commw. 10 From the South hath 
sca^ ever beene attempted a journey worth speaking of, 
to the xndammagement of the North. 2691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
Neza Invent, p. cx, These very words of the Captains 
speaking were Noted down from his Alouth by the Person 
to whom he spake them. 2780 Mirror No. 88, A young 
gentleman, who, from his correct manner of speaking I 
supple practi-Ncd the law. 2825 Scorr Tahsm, xviii, 
Wiihm an hour from the time of my speaking. 2845 
Clough New Sinai vi. Poems (1849* 25 The Voice, Whose 
speaking spoke abroad. .The ancient Truth of God. 
b. T’he delivery of speeches; speech-making. 

<12763 W. King .Pc///. 4. Lit. Anecd. (28x9) 181 note. 
Indeed our melhodisLs and our enthusiasts of all denomina- 
tions pretend to the gift of spewing. 2828 Whatelv KJui. 
in EncycL Metrop, 1. 242/1 It is evident that in its primar>’ 
signification, Rhetoric had reference lo public Speaking 
alone. 2847 Helps Friends in C. i, L 63 That you would 
x:ot be so bitter against after-dinner spealang. 

2 . With possessive prons., etc.: Speech, talk; 
conversation, discourse. 

<22325 Prose Psalter cx.\m. 50 pi sp^mg qulkened me. 
*375 Barbour Bruce r. 428 Gyff thow wald kep thi fewte, 
Thow maid nane sic speking to me. CX400 Laud Troy 
Bk. 2810 He toke then leue at qwene Ele>'ne, Off here 
s^kyng he was fayne. ^2460 Towneley Myst. xviiL rpo 
Sich spekyng will we spare. 1876 Morris Sigurd {1877) 7 
So sweet bis speaking sounded. 1885 Atkensrum 27 OcL 
501/2^ He obliged,. to mingle some plain political 
speaking., with his ethical teaching. 

b. An instance or occasion of speech or talk ; 
a discourse, + conference, discussion, etc. 

c 227s Lay. 12988 po comen to Londene alle peos Bruttes 
to one speking. 1338 R, Brunke Chron, (1810J 301 In alle 
pis spekyng com pe tresorere Fro Edward our kyng. 2389 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 52 Also it ordeynd..for to haue 
a spekjTig to-ged>T thre tymes in pe jer. 2481 Caxton 
Reynard xvii. (Arb.) 43 Assone as this spekjmg was don. 
2492 — Vitas Pair. (w. de W. 1495) IL 184/2 The good 
ielj*gyous..was enfounned of this spekyng. 16x1 Shaks. 
Cyntb. V. iv. 148 *Tis still a Dreame; or else., a speaking such 
Assensecannot vntj’e. 2650 Cromwell 12 Sept, in ^r- 
lyle Lett. 4* Sp., A speaking to instruction and edificadon. 
1837 Dickens Pickiv.xxxiyi, That she was the mother of eight 
children at that present speaking. 2844 Mrs. Browning 
Lady ^ GeraUiine's Courtsk. xii, When a sudden silver 
speaking, gravely cadenced, over-rung them. 

•p c. pi. Things spoken ; sajdngs, statements, 
words. Obs. 

a 2325 Prose Psalter cxviii. xi Ich hidde py spekjTiges in 
myn hert. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 49, Imoialgate..inakemy 
spekynges Of love, c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 
42 By tokyns & ensamples, & lyke spekyngges. 2535 CkxvER- 
DALE Dan. riiu 23 A k>’nge. .which shall be wyse in darcke 
speakinges. 2578 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111 . x6 To 
credeit the reportls and speUangis of the saidis personis. 
1653 H. More Def. Cabbala 177 To understand the speak- 
ings of God, according as the circumstances of the Matter 
naiuially imply, 

3. a. With adjs., as evil, fair, great, etc. 
2340 Ayenb. 50 Ine zenne of kueade tonge, pet b in foie 

spekinge. <2x400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon <V.S. S33/*59 
Whon he pe makep feirest spekyng ben drede pou 
bb dedes suwyng. 24B6 Bk. St. A leasts e iij, For all the 
fajTC speky'ne.,Commyth of sechjmg and fj-ndiTig of ihe 
hare. 2535 Covejujale Ephes. iv. 31 Let all byitemes, 
..roaringc, & cursed speak}*nge (1612 euill spcakingl be 
faiTc from j^ou. 1605 Shake. Macb. iv. tii. 230 My first false 
speaking Was ihb 'pon myselfe.^ x6xr Bible 1 PeL ii. 2 
Laying aside all malice,. .and enuies, and euill sp»kings. 
1721 Bailey, Malediction, an Evil Sper^ng or cursing. 

b. With ad^’s., as evil, soft, thick, etc. 

2530 Paiscr- 274/x Spekyng toguyder, locution. 2580 
Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Atbaissement de voix, 2. 
speaking soft. 2^597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV.ii. iii. 24 And speak- 
ing thickc (which Nature made hb blembh) Became the 
Accents of the Valiant. x639DRDSiM.orHAWTH. Prophecy 
Wks. (1711) ito if the speaking evil of a King be a Sin be- 
fore God 2736 .Ainsworth n, Pronur.ciatio,..2 speaking 
out, or delivery of a speech. 

•j- 4. The [acuity or power of speech. Obs. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints xiL {Matthias) 3S6 Dcfe men he 
gaf herjmge, alsa to dum pe spefcj*ne. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de \V. 1531) 140 Though the frere minour gyue sygbt 
to bIynde,..to the domme spekyng. 

O. alt rib., as speaking acquaUttance, distance, 
exercise, pail, point, room, voice, etc, 

2687 MiLcc Gt. Fr. Did. ii. S.V., Thb Book b a great 
Help both for the speaking and the reading parL 2752 
Female Foundling II. 47 Iramediaicly I went down into 
the Speaking-room [ssparlourj 2852 Bkisted Five Yrs. 
Eng. Unrv. (ed. 2) 2B9 And our acquaintance with the 
tongue of Dante never became, to borrow a ver>* old Jc« 
Miller, a speaking acquaintance. 2860^ Adler P rav. Poet. 

X. 2z 6 Rudigerhas alreadyarrived within spiking distance 
of the enemy. 2870 Emerson See. ^ Solit. iv. 35 The el<v 
quence of one stimulates all the rest, some up to the spcal> 
ing-point. 2897 AUbutCsSyst. Med. IIL 335 Graduated 
and methodical speaking exercises. 

b. In combs, denoting devices or apparatus 
for producing or conve)-ing articnlate sound j ^ 
speaking-apparatus, battery, board, -machine, -ptpe, 
tcUphBne, ■\truvtp, etc. ; speaMug front, an or^- 

front composed of pipes ^c^r^-rvr 

contrasted with dummy pipes. See also brEAhi. u- 

TliUifPET, -TUBE, T-»rI7nihen 

I saw an Ansel lake His «r>£ijni:-pipe the 

Trans. LXXXV. 401 fast, 

u-orkman may directed to ,4'lthls t«n 

or slow. r8« the 

spppo>ed..th«mtneaMmt-^.^~j^_ Cajlyu: 

cf whism b-ct has..h!s own 
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speaking-apparatus. 1842 Penny Cycl.'XyilV.zst.h Speak- 

ing-pipes, or tubes to convey the voice from one place to 
another. 18^9 Prescott Sp, T'elepitone 44 During the past 
year the articulating or Speaking Telephone has attracted 
very general interest. 2881 W. E. Dickson PracU Organ- 
huil(iiug\yf. 53 It is by these means that ‘speaking fronts* 
are arranged according to any design. 

c. On ipipony + in) speaking terms : see Term 
sb, g a. (Usually in negative constructions.) 

1786 Mackenzie LoungerNo. 78 ? 2 One halfofthe neigh* 
hours are scarce in speaking terms with the other. 2853 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, Mrs. Perkins, who has not been for 
some weeks on speaking terms with Mrs. Piper. 1882 * Edna 
Lyall ’ Donovan xli, He was no longer on speaking terms 
with Stephen. 

■ Speaking (sprkig), ppL a. [f. Speak v,'] 

1 . That speaks; capable of articulate speech. 

* 1 * In early use absol, 

C2250 Geu, ff Ex. 2821 Quo made domme, and quo 
specande? 2382 Wyclif ii. i A vois of the spekynge. 
2568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlvii. 102 Callit ane speikand 
devill. 2685 Boyle Eng. Notion Nat. iv. 84 Of some such 
sort of speaking images, some learned criticks suppose the 
Teraphim . . to have been. 2740 J. Dyer Ruins Rome (1903) 
33 Historic urns and breathing statues rise, And speaking 
busts. 2778-82 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxvii. (2870) 452 
The public pageants of this period., received., the addition 
of speaking^ personages. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic i. 

4 The speaking head which uttered its oracular responses 
at Lesbos. 2863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 29 So the 
speaking man has no business to meddle with the invention 
of signs. 2883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 208/1 The philosopher 
Descartes made a speaking figure. 

*549 Compi, Scot, xili. 108 Ther is ane aid prouerb 
that says, that ane herand damysele, and ane spekand castel, 
sal neuyr end vith honour. z6^ J. Bulwer (////tf), Chiro- 
logia; or the Natvrall Langvage of the Hand. Composed 
of the Speaking Motions, and Discoursing Gestures thereof. 

b. As the second element of various combs., as 
evil-, fair-, great-, pttblic-, true-, well-speaking. 
t Also absol. 

a 2325 Prose Psalter xliii. 18 Fram he voice of he reproce* 
and and he ojains spekand. 7 a 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
1268 A knyght.. That worthy was and wel spekyng. 1388 
Wyclif Ps, xi. 4 The Lorde destrie..the greet spekynge 
tunge. 1422 tf. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 211 That he 
bene corteyse, wel Spekynge, and eloquente. 2570-5 Lam* 
BARDE Peramb. Kent (2826} 290 The opinion ofany one true 
speaking man. 26x2 Cotgr. s.v. Pendu, A smooth, glib, 
eloquent, or well speaking tongue. 2647 Clarp.ndon Con- 
tempt. on Ps. Tracts (2727) 517 To grapple with our fair* 
speaking adversaries. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. vxi. iii, 
The public-speaking woman at the Palais Royal. 

o. In objective combs, with names of languages. 
2865 Kingsley Hereto. Prel., French-speaking knights. 
2873- [see English a. CJ. 2809 Mackail W. Mends I.179 
Among Greek-speaking people. 

2 . In various fig. and transf. senses ; esp. ex- 
pressive, significant, eloquent. 

e 2586 C’tess Pembroke /V.xlv. i, Thiellpps, as springs, doe 
flowe with speaking grace. 2635 Jackson Creed vni. xxxi. 
358 A prophecie or speaking picture that the victory ..sliould 
be accomplishte upon thecrosse. 1653 R. Flecknoe Poems 
of all Sorts 1 Still borne Silence,.. Admirations speakingbt 
TVjngue. 2722 De Foe Plagtte^ (1884) 84/Tis a speaking 
Sight. 2730 'r. Boston Mem. ix, This recovery.. seemed 
to be speaking as to the point I was concerned about. 28x3 
Shelley Q. Mab iv. 3 The balmiest .sigh. .Were discord 
to the speaking quietude That wraps this moveless scene. 
2853 Humphrf.ys Coin-colt. Man. I. 262 Supposed to have 
been adopted as a speaking type. 1876 Freeman Nonn. 
Cong. V. xxii. 40 The same is of itself a speaking witness 
to their permanence. 

b. Of the eyes, countenance, etc. : Highly ex- 
pressive. 

2592 Anlen of Feversham i. 259 Loue is the Painters 
Muse, That makes him frame a speaking countenaunce. 
2602 Kyifs Span. Trag. iii. Wks. (2902) 68 With a speaking 
looke to' my sonne Horatio. 2632 P. Fletcher Piscatory 
Eclog. 11. XX. (2633) 22 Me thinks I heare thy speaking eye 
Woo me my posting journey to delay. 2726 Pope Odyss, 
XVII. 438 With speaking eyes, and voice of plaintiff sound. 
2740 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxiii. 33 Can the pretty 
image speak, Mrs. Jervis? I vow she has speaking eyesl 
2826 Disraeli V. Grey iii. vi, One who takes her answer., 
from the speaking lineaments of the face, which are Truth's 
witnesses. 1842 Is. Williams ii. xxviii. (2874) 

145 Expression varies still each speaking^ glance. 2885 
* Mrs. Alexander ’ At Bay ii, Elsie was silent, but a dis- 
tressed look crept over her speaking face. 

•3. Of likeness, etc. : Striking ; true ; faithful. 

1582 Stanyhurst HLneis i. (Arb.) 40 His face goodlye 
toset, with speaking forgerye feicned. 2844 Kinclake 
Eothen xviit, Anybody.. could still draw a speaking, nay 
scolding, likeness of Keate. 2862 P'cess Auce Mem. (1884) 

40 A most beautiful picture of the Grand Duchess Helene — 
quite speaking. 

4 . Speaking demurrer \ (see quot.). 

1887 CasselCs Encycl. Diet., Speaking-demurrer, Law, a 
demurrer in which new facts not appearing upon the face of 
a bill inequity were introduced to support a demurrer. 

6 . Speaking-flame lamp, a safety lamp which 
announces the presence of explosive gas by giving 
out a peculiar sound. 

28S3 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 230. 

Spea'kmglyi U- prec, + -LT 2 .] in a 

speaking or eloquent manner; strikingly. 

2633 Brome Antipodes (1640) v. 4 A Mule is one that 
ncteih speakingly, And >*et sayes nothing. 2746 Hervey 
Medii. (18x8) 250 How solemnly they recognize the fate of | 
others, and speakxncly remind us of our owil * 7^5 H. 
Walpole Otranto iv. (1798) 75 The judgments which the 
portents of these days but too speakingly denounce azainst 
thy house. 1831 FrasePs ^!a<^, 286 It is surprisingly 

clever, and speakingly characteristic. 




So Spea'klngnesB. rare. 

xBs* J- Brown Xe//.(i907) 94 Such a voice for, .sweet* 
ne.'^s, and power-— and a certain speakingness. 
SpeRtlnug- trumpet. (Also unhyphened.) 
[Speaking ml. sb. 5 b. J A kind of trumpet (chiefly 
used at sea)/so contrived as to carry the voice to 
a great distance, or to cause it to be heard above 
loud noises, 

2672 Sir S. Morlano Tuba Stentoro-phonica Title-p., 
The instruments (or Speaking-Trumpets) of all sizes [etc.). 
2672 Pliit. Trans, VI. 3056 An Account of the Speaking 
Trumpet, as it bath been contrived and published by Sir 
Sam. Moreland Knight and BaroneL 1680 Load. Gaz, 
No. 1520/1 The Twelfth at night, Captain St. Johns, by the 
help of the Speaking Trumpet, called to us. 2709 Ibid. No. 

They were told (by a Speaking Trumpet from ibe 
Castle) that the Enemy had taken the Town. 2773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong. i. i, He sometimes whoops like a speaking 
trumpet. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i, (1863) 127 His 
voice was loud enough to have hailed a ship at sea without 
the assistance of a speaking-trumpet. 2887 W. P. Frith 
Autobiogr. I. v.60 A very old gentleman., with a speaking- 
trumpet under ins arm. 

Iransf, 1710 Palmer Prov. 2-J5 This is perform- 
ing the contemptible office of a speaking-trumpet. 2823 
Scott Quentin D, xxx, Reason .. borrows the speaking- 
trumpet of Necessity, and her voice becomes lordly and 
imperative. 

SpeaMng-tube. (Also unhyphened.) [Speak- 
ing sb. 5 b.] 

1 . A tube or pipe for speaking, or communicating 
orders, from one room, building, etc., to another. 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Arc/til. § 1457 Orders being given 
by the waiter above through a speaking-tube. 2844 T, 
Webster Encycl. Dorn. Econ. § 4797 These speaking tubes 
first came into use here..about thirty-five years ago. 2^4 
Eliz. Banks Camp. Curiosity 27 Annie was called to the 
hall to answer the whistle of the speaking-tnbe. 

attrib. 2884 Knight DicL Mech. SuppL 834/1 Speaking 
Tube Whistle, a modification of an intonating modulating 
steam whistle. 

2 . A speaking-trumpet. 

iZSg F. CowPER Capt. of* Wight* 304 ‘You'll be aboard 
o'us an' you take no more care,*sung out theMaster through 
a speaking-tube. 

t Spea*Mess, a. Obs.-^ [f. Speak v. + -less.] 
Unspeakable, indescribable. 

^ 2622 Field Woman isa Weathercock ill. ii, But speakless 
Is his plague, that once had store And from superfluous 
state falls to be poor. 

t Spea'kman, Obs. rare. In 4 speke-, [f. 
Speak v.I An advocate or spokesman. 

13^0 Ayenb. 60 To h^n belonged l>« zenne of bam het 
zecni|> spekemen ham uor to praysi. Ibid. 99 Oure guode 
spekemaii and cure zuete mayster lesu Crist. 

t Spea'kworfcliy, a. Obs-'^ In 6 epeke*. £f. 
Speak v,] Worthy of mention. 

^ 1562 Turner Herbal ii. (1568) 77 Poppy gcueth no speke* 
worthy norishment vnlo the body. 

Speal, dial. f. Spale sb.^\ var. Speel v. 
Speal^bone^ Sc. and norlh. [For dial, speal* 
bane, var. spttlc-bane : see Spule.] The shoulder- 
blade, esp. as used in a method of divination. 
Pennant is the chief source of later Instances, . 

17^2 Pennant Tour Scot, jgbg, 154 There is another sort 
of divination, called Slsinanachd, or reading the speal-bone, 
or the blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton well s^ped. 
2802 Sibbald Chron. S.P. Gloss, s.v. Spald, ‘Reading the 
speal or spule*bane,' anliently a common mode of divina- 
tion. 2872 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 2x3 A proper English 
term for it is * reading the speal-bone 
Speale, var. Spele v.^ Obs. 

Spealt, obs. f. Spelt sb.^ 

Spean (sp/h), sb.^ Now dial. Forms : a. 6-7 
speano, 6-7, g epean. . 6- spene, 8-9 speen, 

9 span, [a, MDu. or MLG. spene (Dn. and Flem, 
speen, WP'ris, spien, LG. spene, spa 7 ti), — 0 ^, 
speui (MSw. spene, 5 pdne, etc. ; Norw. , Sw., obs. Da. 
spene), related to OK. spana, spona : see Spane v.] 

+ 1 . Swelling of the uvula. Obs,"'^ 

2527 Andrew Brttnstiyke*s Distyll. Wafers^ Civ, It is 
also good to be gargoled agaynste vuala that is the spene 
in the strote. 

2 . A teat or nipple, esp. of a cow. 

0, XS73 Tuttne yEnetd xi. Ii ij b, To her tendre flppes In 
mllkinge, downe their speancs he raught. 2607 Topsell 
Four-footed Beasts A bear.. hath also.foure speancs to 
her raps. Ibid. 226 The Hinde hath vdders betwixt her 
thigbes \rith foure speanw like a cow. Ibid. 238 The females 
..haue vndemealh their bellies great paps, with many 
speanes to sucke at. 1688 Holme Armoury 11. 171/2^ ITie 
Speanes, or the Paps, the four Dugs, by which the Llilk is 
drawn from the Udder. *873- in dial, glossaries (Surrey, 
Kent, Yks.). 

p. 2674 Ray S, ^ E. Co. Words 76 A Seen (ijSci Speen] 
or sPcnei a cows pappe, Kent. (Hence in Worlioge (16S1), 
Phulips, etc.] 2736 PEGCE Kentieisms (E.D.S.), Speen, 
the teat of a cow. 2846 J.^ Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II- *04 The maid. .milks two speens, while the^calf 
suckl the other two. 1863- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Kent, 
Sussex, Hants, Pemb., Wexford, etc.), in forms spene, speen, 
and rarely spen. 

Speaill (spfn), sb^ south, dial. Also spane, 
spen(e, speen, [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . A prong of a fork. 

j8.. Devon Gloss, in Halliw. (1847), Spanes, the prongs of 
a peek, or hay-fork, or dung-fork. 2B48 yntl. R. Aerie. 
Soe. IX, ir. 550 On stiff soils., the flatter and broader forks 
or speens are besL 2889 Jeffcru:s Field Hedgepnv 70 
A two'spean spud, or C^terbury hoe, with points instead 
of a broad blade. 


2 . A bar or rail of a gate. 

2863-83 in Hampshire glossaries. 

Spean (spfn), Sc. 0 Xi 6 .n 07 ih. dial. Forms: 
6 speane, 6, 8-9 spean (8 apeean, 9 spene). 
[Later form of Spake v., or independently ad! 
MDu, or MLG. spenen (Du. and Flem, spenen, LG. 
spenen, j/d>;<f«), = MHG. spenen (G. dial. 
f. spene Spean j^.I] 

1 . trans. To wean, in lit. andy^. senses. 

*595 Duncan App. Etym. (E.D.S.), Depelh, to put away, 
to speane, lade depellere. 2599 Hume Poems (S.T.S ) 87 
Thinke not that thou art sufficientlie mortified, and speaned 
from the world. 1782 J. Hutton Tour to Cai>es (ed. 2) 
Gloss. 06 Spain, or spean, to wean. 2788 W. H. MARSiiAtt. 
Yorksk. 11. 354 To Speean... to ^vean, as calves or pigs. 
2808- in Sc. and northern dial, glossaries and texts. xBii 
Sutherland Farm Rep. 75 Hush. (L.U.K.) III,l‘he fields 
..not being eaten bare by the slieep, the scythe is passed 
over them as soon as the lambs have been spe.ancd. 2871 
W, Alexander yohnny Gibb xxix, The vera winter that 
Benjie was spean’t. 

absol. 2832 Sutherland Farm Rep. 79 Hush, (L.U.K.) 
HI, The sale ewe lot,, which are then brought in to lamb, 
and, consequently, to spean early. 

D. In phrases implying ihe creation of extreme 
disgust, repression, etc. 

2700 Burns Tam o* Shanier 160 But wilIierM beldams, 
auld and droll, Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal. 2826 
Scott Let. in Lockhart (2839) I. 171 (Jne of the ugliest 
countenances.., enough as we say to spean weans. 2895 
R. B. C. Graham Notes on Menteith i. 13 Slate-rooW 
cottages, . . hideous enough to spean a bairn. 

2 . (See quot, and Spake v. 2.) 

2829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Young com is said to 
] be speaned, when the milky, .juice of Its grain Is exhausted, 
and it is obliged to depend on the nutriment collected by 
I its own roots. 

I Hence Speaming vbl. sb. ; also allrib. in spean- 
ing brash, time (cf. Spaking vbl. sb. b). 

I 2832 Sutherland Farm Rep. 75 Hush, [L.U.K,) III, 
That the aftermath may be, at speaning time, open to 
recruit the weakest and worst fed lambs. Ibid. 78 The 
speaning was performed nearly a fortnight sooner than bad 
been formerly practised. 287a Macmillan 'Tfve Yine iii 
222 After a while the field of emerald loveliness loob 
suddenly sere and yellow,. -This remarkable change is 
caused by what the farmers call (he ‘speanin brash *« 
f Spea'Hing, jA Obs "^ In 6 spenyng. [Cf. 
prec. and spaneling s.w. Spake v."] A weaned pig. 

*538 Cockersand Chartul, (Chetham) 1279 Store of swine. 
Item ix yong Spenynges...Item oone olde Hogge, 

Spear (spl®J), Forms: a. 1-7 apere.C^ 
speere), 3-6 sper (5 Bperre),5-7 speere, 5-6 
speir, 5 speire, epeyre, spayre, 6 spair, y, 
6-7 speare, 7- spear. [OE. spere, = OFris. spm\ 
spere, sper (WFris, spear), MDu. spere, speer{'Da, 
Speer), OS. and MLG., OHG, and MIIG. sptf 
! (G, Speer), ON. pi. spjgr*, MSw. spar^yA obs. Da. 
Speer are from MLG, It is doubtful whether L. 
spams, hunting-spear, is related,] 

I. L A thrusting weapon consisting of a stout 
wooden staff of some length, on which a sharp- 
pointed head, usually of iron or steel, is socketed or 
otherwise securely fixed ; a lance ; also, a shorter 
or lighter weapon of this kind used for throwing. 

a- C7zs Corpus Gloss. (Hefsels) C 610 Centos, speoru 
CE93 K. /Elfred Oros, in. xvii. § x pa for he..fi: fund© 
hiene senne be wege liegan mid sperum tosticad. C5150 
Liudisf. Gosp. John xix. 34 An ^ara cempa mit) spere sidu 
his untynde. c 2000 riSi-FRic Samis* Lives xii. 55 pat hors 
bine bar for3 .swa pat )>at spere him code purh uL cxeho 
O. E. Chron. (MS. C) an. 1055, iEr par ware anix spere 
xescoten, ar fleah ^al Enghscefolc. 4x2225 After. R. bo 
perefier heo schekeft hire spere, & nehlechet) up on hire, & 
..3iue5 speres wunden. cizjs Passion our Lord 179111 
O. E. Misc., Mid speres and myd staues and oJa vcle hinge. 
^2320 Sir 'Jr/str. 1446 Wip a spere feloun He smot hitn in 
be side. -2*2400 Sir Perc. 191 (Jff alle hir lordes faire gcre 
Wolde scho no^le with Iiir here, Bot a lyitille Scottes spere. 
2470-85 Malory i. x. 48 Vl^’us and Brastias drcs'id 

theire speres and ranne to gyder with grete raundon. 2483 
Cath. Angl. ZS 4 (^ A Sperre for a bayre, excipttlum, veua- 
bulum, a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. vlll, 36 b, The Scoltes 
dayly shipped long speres called ColleyneClowysles. x59® 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. ix The Champion .. to the Dwarfe a 
while his needlesse spere he gaue. ^ ^ 

c 2400 Destr, Troy 6494 Two speirus full dispilus he 
sparet to cast. 14.. Trevisa*s Barth. De P.R. XVii. xxxl 
( hodl. MS.), Dartes of rcede..so longe..h' hri '*50 hem in 
siede of speirs. 2562 WinJet Wks. (S/l’.S.) I- "S 
knycht quba peirslt our Lordis syde willi ihespeir.^ 259^ 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot.^ If. 330 The Scotis ouer- 
threw monie Jnglismcn with speiris. 

y. 2524 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 115 Enpllshe speares, 
bowes, and billes, 2560 Daus ir. Sleidane's Comm, if 
The chief Prophet.. tbruslcth his speare into hym. 

R. yohnsods Kingd. A- Commw. 109 Some after the fasbon 
of Italie, using a Scull, a lacke, a Sword, and two l«gn| 
Spearcs. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 292 His Spear, to equal 
wbii^ the tallest Pine Hewn on Norwegian hilU..wcrc^t 
a wand. 2758-7 tr. KeyslePs Traxf. (1760) IV. 403 ioc 
spears of both these champions are stil( shew'n here. xBG 
Scott Triemi. x. xvii, P'our of the train combined to red 
The terrors of Tint.^dge^s spear. 2889 Baden-Po'''*^ 
Pigsticking 90 The short or ‘jobbing * spear is gcncraU)’ 
used throughout Bengal and Upper India. 

b. Without article, freq. coupled with shield, 
svooid, etc., and used in a collective sense. 

c 2205 Lay. 548 Brutus. .mid swxord &mid spere al 
drof bes kinges here, a 2250 Ov'l Sr Night. 1077 He ‘”1'^ 
bet leche ane bcore To here scheld and spere. ^ 
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Cursor M, 20817 To be [jan for vs sper and scheild. J377 
Langl. P, pi. B. xvin. 12 \Vylh*oute spores other spere 
spakliche he loked. cx^oo Kotn, Rose 5822 That she 
.,nyl..smyte a stroke in this bataile, With darte, ne 
mace, spere, ne knyf. c X470 Hi:nrv lP’n//ace tv. 302 All. . 
Off that party that mj’cht weild bow or sper. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems liv, 16 Quhai for hir saik, with speir and 
scheld, PreifBs maist m3'chielye in the feld [etc.). 1595 

Reg. Mag. Stg. Scot. 116^2 With jak, knaipisca, speir and 
suord. x6ii Bible yer. vi. 23 They shall lay hold on bowe 
andspeare. 1725 ?ovE.Odysseyx. 169, 1 climb’d a cUff, with 
spear and sword in hand. 18x0 Scott Lady 0/ Lake v. xi, 
And still, from copse and heather deep, Fancy saw spear 
and broadsword peep. 1849 Aytoun Lays Scott. Caval. 
70 Why go you forth.. With spear and belled brand? 

tc. Const. or war), Spear of peace ^ 

a blunt spear used in jousting. Obs. 

a 1400 Sir Deg7'ev. 1177 Tak ether of 30W a spere, Bothe 
of pes and of were, Ilna. 1261 To gret sperus of pese Bothe 
these lordes hem chese. 1508 Kennedy Ftyiing ?t». Dunbar 
545 Deulbere, thy spere of were, but fejr, thou yelde. 

fd. The sharp head of a pike. Obs» rare. 
x^o Exercise o/ Foot 121 Trail your Pikes with the 
Spears behind. Ibid, 144 The Pikemen Charge their Pikes 
to the Front, the Spears in a Line Breast high, 

e. Mil. One of the transverse spikes or poles of 
a cheval-de-frise, 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet. X828 Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2} 142 Weight, Dimension, &c. of Chevaux-De-Frize... 
Barrel, Length 9ft sin. Spears, 20. Length 6ft. 1834-47 
J. S. Macaulay Field Foriiy'. (1851) 82 'i’be spears of the 
chevaux*de*frise should be so arranged as to present three 
rows^ of points to the enemj'. 1876 Voyle hi Stevenson 
Mint. Diet. (ed. 3) s.v, Chevaux de frise^ Each length is 
composed of a barrel or stout beam.., with strong sharp 
spears driven through it, in two or more different directions. 

2. In transf. zxsAJig. uses. 

0897 K. jElfred Gregorys Past. C. xxxv. 244 Da speru 
Sare so^fsestnesse, 3a:t sindon hali^ra jewrlta manunga. 
a X300 Cursor M. 28046 0 licheri agayn pe spere Wit cliasute 
hou sal he were. CX470 Henry Wtiflace 11. 231 Compleyne 
for hym that was your aspre sper. xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixxxiv. 40 Inconstance.. ; Secreit invy, and of dispyt the 
speir. X546 J. Heywooo Prov. (1867) 39 Will is a shrewde 
boy. ..A gentle^ white spurre, and at neede a sure speare, 
*593 Shaks. Rich. 1. i. 171, 1 am. .Pierc’d to the soule 
with slanders venom’d speare. 1820 Shelley Unb. 

I. 3X The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears Of their 
moon*freezing crystals. 2873 M, Arnold Lit. 4- Dogma 
(1876) 328 The spear of Butler's reasoning. 

t3. In allusive phrases or uses, a. Under a 
speary under one banner, pennon, or flag. Obs.~^^ 
X297 R, Glouc* (Rolls) xx86i So were To & tuenti 

kni^tes vnder a spere. 

fb. To sell at the spear^ to putj etc., under the 
spear, to sell by auction. To pass underthe spear, 
to ' come under the hammer’. Obs. 

After the common L. phrase sub hasia vendere. 
x6oo Holland Livy ii, xvii, 55 The rest of the inhabitants 
were sold at the speare in ouvert market like slaves. Ibid. 
xxiii. xxxii. 496 Their 6eld$ be would lay wast ; sell their 
servants in port sale at the speare. x6xx 6. Jonson Catiline 

II. i, When you see. .that.. their Houses, and flne Gardens 
(are) giuen away, And all their goods, vnder the Speare. 
2689 Evelyn Let. to Pepys 12 Aug. in Els Diary 

3x9 The noblest library that ever pass'd under the speare 
at outcry. 1709 Mrs. AIanley Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 96 
They persuaded him to put all the Furniture of the House 
immediately under the Spear. 

t c. Stroke of the spear : (see quot. and Feather 
sb. II b). 

*753 Chambers' Cyd. SuppL s.v., The feather of a horse, 
called the stroke of the spear^ is a mark in the neck, or near 
the shoulder, of some Barbs [etc.]. 

4. A soldier armed with or carrying a spear j a 
spearman. Now arch. 

c 1205 Lav. 7453 Com of Muriene, mom spere kene. a 1400 
Sir Degrev. 319 The best mene that he ledde, He badd 
y-lefft home to wedde, With ffyffty spers is he ffledd. c 1450 I 
Contin. Brut 580 One Watkyn Ruskyn, a gentill man and j 
a gud spere, was slayn at ke wynnyng of he same bulle' | 
werk. X47S Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.; 38 Ser John Cbaundos, j 
..whiche liad bene in many batailes, and had the govern- j 
aunce.of M*. speris. <xx548 Hall Chron.y Hen. kY, 55 
The Erie of Huntyngdone, .. with twoo M. archers, and I 
foure hundred speres, was sente into Gascoyne.^ <1x578 
Li.NOESAvfPitscottie) Chron.Scot. (S.T.S.J II. 39, ij® speiris 
witht the earle of Angus and ij’J witht my lord govemour, 
x6t8 Bolton Florus (1636) 55 Caius hlinutius, a speare iir 
the fourth Legion. 1820 Monast. xxxv. That plump 

of spears that are spurring on so fast. 1885 Ruskin Pleas. 
Eng. 113 He sent.. for some German knights, and got five 
hundred spears. 

• tb. (See quots. and Pensioxer 2 .) Obs. 

*539 Cranmer Let. to Cronrwell in Rem. (1833) I, 206 
Edward Askew., is by some nobleman preferred unto the 
roomofone of these new spears in theCourL 
\.v.\Chron. (Camden) 1. xi2This3’earc [1539] thekinge made 
many yong gentlemen spere>, and gave them 5 1. a peece. 
<<1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. Vllly 6 Also this yere [1509], 
the kyng ordeined fifiie Gentle menne to bee speres, cuer>’ 
of theini to baue an Archer, a Dimilaunce and a Custrell, 
and euery Spere to haue three greate Horses. Ibid. 7^7 h, 

In December [15391 were tmpointed to wayte on the 
kynges hyghnes person fifiie (jenlelmen called Pencioners 
or Speares, lyke as they were in the first yere of the kyng. 

C. A llnnter or sportsman who uses a spear; a 
pig-sticker. 

1849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 75 One of the best spears vho 
ever chased the wild boar over wide plain and tangled hilL 
1863 T’revelvas Compet. Wallah (1866) 139 hIr. Mildred, 
an indigo planter, a first-rate spear and rough-rider. 

6. A sharp-pointed weapon used for various 
purposes; csp. one for catching fish, a leister. 

Also with defining terms, as eel*t/ish •, salmon; trout-spear. 


*S5*“ tsee Salmon 4). xsss-(sce Eel-spear]. x6xx [see 
k iSH so.i 6 b.). a 1700 Evelyn Diaiy 72 July 1654, Abound- 
ing m trouts calch’d by speare in the night. 2766 State 0/ 
A. Macdonald v. Dk. Gordon Pursuer's Proof 23 The 
fish. .were killed and taken out by spears. 2774 Golosm. 

(*776) VI, 208 They renew their attacks, till the 
whale begins to be quite enfeebled - when they plunge their 
longer spears into various parts of its body. 28x5 Scott 
Guy M, xxvi, Ihis chase, in which the fi.sh is pursued and 
struck with barbed spears,, .is much practised at the mouth 
of the Esk, ^ 2840 Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports § 2889 
Ihe salmon is also caught with a spear, which they dart 
into him as he swims near the surface of the water. 

b. A pointed iron bar. rare. 

2607 Dekker yestsGi)tl( they haue. .taken note of any case- 
ment, without a speere going vp in the middle. Ibid, G ij b. 

c. A prong of XL fork. (CL Speer sb.-) 

2739 Baker in Phil. Trans. XLI. 235 A Young Woman 
. .received a Wound just in the Pupil of her right Eye, by 
the Spear of a common Fork. 2748 Aery Ibid. XLv. 4x2 
She received a Wound in the Cornea of her right Eye, by 
the Spear of a common Fork, which also divided ihe Uvea. 

6. a. pi. The thorns or prickles of a plant, the 
spines or spikes of a hedgehog, sharp fins of a 
fish, etC4 Chiefly ; now 

J*S®3 Dunbar Thistle ff Rose ijoVpone the awfull Thris- 
sill scho beheld, And saw him kepit with a busche of speiris.) 
*607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 279 The Hedghog rowleth 
vpon the Serpent . . and killeth his aduer^ary, carrying 
the flesh vpon his speares. 2693 Dryden, etc. Juvenal iv. 
{1607) pt fifark the pointed spears That from thy Hand 
on his pierc’d Back he wears! Note. He makes the Flat- 
terer call the sharp Fins rising on the Fishes back, Spears. 
2822 Clare Pill. Minstr. II. i6r The very' bramble, weep- 
ing 'Neath dewy tear-drops that its spears surround. 2B27 
— - S/tep/t. Cal. Feb, ix. 23 The hedgehog,.. As shepherd-dog 
bis haunt espies, .. rolls up in a ball of spears, 

b. The sting of a reptile or insect, esp, of a 
bee. Now Sttssex dial. 

x6o8 Topsell Setpents 272 Nor yet he when [he] with his 
angry mouth Doth byte, such fiaines and torments bringeth 
As other Serpents ., When with his teeth and speare he 
slingeth. ^ 26^ C. Butler Fern. Mon. A iij b, The speere 
she hath is but little and not halfe so long as the other Bees. 
Ibid.. A V b, Hir speere she [the^ bee] is very loth to vse, if 
by any other meanes she can shift hir cnimy, a 1700 IG:n 
Edmund PmI. Wks. 1721 ll. 90 Into his tendrest Parts,, 
the pertinacious Legion dart their spears. 2721 Bradley 
Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat, 149 Our Gnat, which is of the un- 
armed Kind, having no Sp«r in its Mouth. 2875 Parish 
Sussex Dial., Speary the sting of a bee. 2889 Long7nan's 
Mag. July 269 The best thing.. when you have taken ‘tlie 
spear' out, is to rub the place with a leek. 

7. A beam or ray flight. 

e 2850 Lowell Above 4 * Betenv 1, iii, *Tis from these heights 
alone your eyes The adv'ancing spears of day can see. 2894 
Hall Caine Manxman 277 A spear of candle-light shot 
from her door. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

8. Simple attrib., in the sense *of or belonging 
to a spear as spear-blade^ f •block, •butt, f •pile 
(« shaft), etc. ; also denoting distance or measure- 
ment, as spear-cast^ -length, -throw ; and miscel- 
laneous; as spear-arm, -storm, -stroke, •thmtst. 

2880 Browning Dram. Idyls, Echetlos 5 Up, back, out, 
down — was the *spear-arm play, 1880 F. Witti Diary in 
J. Hatton Ncio Ceylon iv. (1881) 99 To the one end of the 
blowpipe is always made fast a *spear-blade. s^^Ace.Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. VIII, 223 For certane *speir blokis 
boucht..to hisgracein Ayr,. .xvli, 2853 Kingsley HyPatia 
vi. 73 An obedience which the Roman soldiers could only 
have compelled by hard blows of the "spear-butt. 1865 Mor- 
ris Jason X. 2og As in the stream they lay A ‘spear-cast from 
the shore. 23, . Gum, 4- Gr, A'>r/.23i6 He sprit forth spenne 
foie more hen a ‘spere lenhe, CX400 Destr. Troy 3698 Hit 
spirit vp spitiously fynie speirc lenght. 2585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Ntcholay's Poy.i.viiu 9 The ditch. .was only seuen 
fadomes broade,and twoo speare lengths deep. 2890 Doyle 
White Company xxxvi, He fell within a spear-Iengih of the 
English line. 2638 Brathwait Psalmes Paraphr. cli. Six 
hundred iron shekels masse upon my •speare-pile playes, 
2848 Lyxton K, Arthur iii. xlviii, Afay Harold, thus con- 
fronting all, Pass from the*spear-storm to the Golden Hall. 
1835 Court Mag. VI. 35/2 "I'he rapiive English,, .awaiting 
the *spear-stroke with unblencbing fortitude. 2884 J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 46 Their many-coloured *spear-tasseJs 
dropping on their shoulders, Rider Haggard Nada 

28 The men were running. .with the length of a "spear- 
throw between them. 2825 Scott Talism. xxvi, With sword- 
cut and "spear-thrust all hack’d and pierced through. 2857 
Gosse Omphalos xu. 362 It falls to the ground before the 
"spear-touch of our hburiel. 2895 Cath, Mag. Aug. 2x0 
The "spear-wound in His side. 

9. General combs, a. With agent-nouns, as 
spear-bearer, -hurler, -planer, 

2449 in Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 193 Item, ij sperberrers.. 
ij d. ^25x5 Cocke Lorelts B. 10 Tankarde beren;,..and 
spere planers. 2876 G. W. Cox Gen. Hist. Greece ii. i. 203 
His spear-bearer Gyges. 2895 Jane Menzies Cynewulfs 
Elene 25 The great spcar-burler, who the hosts to battle led. 

b. With verbal sbs. (objective or instrumental), 
as spear-bearing, -breaking, -fis/ung, -pricking, etc. 

x86i Paley jEschyhts (ed. 2) Pers. 249 note. Archers, or 
Persians, arc again opposed to "spe:u-b«ring Greeks. 2848 
Buckley Iliad 265 "Spear-brandishing Polydamas came as 
an avenger. 2823 Scott Quentin D. xxvi, 2 should other- 
wise have had *spear-brea1cing between you and mj' cousin 
of Orleans. x6ox Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 392/2 Lie cornu, 
curroch et "speir fi-.chingis super aqua dc Spey. 2895 ^3** 

H. Maxwell Dirir AViV/xr/i riiL 217 Forced by heavv blow's 
and "spear-prickings to resume progress. 

Jason VI. 485"Spear-5hakingwarriorandslim-ankiea maHL 

2895 K. Grahame Gold. Age Hb*spear.splintenng^h 
of tourney, 1828 P. CvstusscttAM A\ S. Wales led. pi JI.42 
By means of their perpetual ivars and the practices ot spear- 


speab; 

concubinage. 2848 Buckley 
Iliad 26 bpear-wielding auxiliaries from many cities. 

c. With past pples. (instrumental), as spear- 
bound, -fallen, -famed, -pierced, etc. 

18x6 H. G. Knight 2B0 The "spear-bound steeds 
ready harness d fed. 2824 Symmoks Agamemnon 104 
The Wood-drop.. from the "spear-fallen man Drips apace 
2848 Buckley Iliad 42 Ihese, "spear-famed Idomeneus com- 
manded. 2W3 J. H. Newsian Perses Par. Occas. 33 Faint 
shadows of the "spear-pierced side. 2848 Buckley Iliad a-i 
He killed Mynetes and "spear-skilled Epistrophus. 1870 
Morris E^tkly Par. HI. iv. 364 In forefront of battle let 
him fall ; Or.. on some foeman's "spear-swept wall. 

d. With adjs., as spear-headed, -pointed, etc. 

2562 Burning St. Pauls P 2 (Camden), A long and a speare 

pointed flame of fier. 2598 Barret Tkeor. Parres ii. L 20 
A speare-headed staffe, sharpe pointed with iron. 2753 
Chambers' Cpcl. SuppL s.v. Phaseolus, The American 
pha5eolus,yx^ a sinualed and spear-pointed leaf. 2777 
Potter Alsckylus (1779) I. 284 Sev'n chiefs of high com- 
mand, In arms spear-proof, take their appointed stand. 
2846 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. II. 295 Rushes spear 
high. 1873 SroN Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 59/2 No spear- 
pointed drill can be tempered hard enough not to break. 

e. In some sj.ecific names, as spear-bill, -billed 
(grebe), spear-leaf, -7tosed (bat). 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier II. g We may here add the 
Lunette, ..spear-nosed bat. Ibid.N. 69 Phytlostoma Has- 
iatum (Spear-leaf Phylloslome, or Javelin Bat). 2884 Codes 
N. Anier. Birds 703 sEchmophorus, Spear-bill {Index. 
Spear-billedJ Grebes. 

10. Special combinations, as spear-aze, a spear 
with an axe-shaped head; f spear-egg-shaped 

a, , Bot. lanceolate-obovate ; t spear-field, the 
field of battle ; f spear-foot (see quot.) ; spear- 
hand, the hand with which n spear is usually 
held, thrown, etc.; tlie right hand or side; spear- 
hook, U.S. a kind of snap-hook or spring-hook 
for taking fish {Cent. Diet.)*, spear-nail (see 
quot.) ; spear-play, exercise or fighting with 
spears ; spear-pyrites, Min, a variety of marcasite 
or white iron pyrites; spear-running, jousting 
with spears ; now arch, ; spear-side (after OE. on 
spere-healfe), the male line of descent; +spear 
silver, -Sir. a form of militar)' tax or levy ; f spear- 
stick, a spiked walking-stick ; spear-thrower, an 
implement used to aid the throwing of a spear. 

1865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar 0/ Fire di. 229 7*he offensive 
weapons of the [Egyptian] army are the,. "spear-axe [etc.]. 
2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 82 *Spear egg- 
shaped, ..shzotd like a spear towards the base, and like an 
egg towards its extremity, //'ll/, II, 474 Flowcr-scalesspear- 
eggshaped, in pairs. 02470 Gel. ff Gaw. 2238 To speid 
thame our the "spere-feild en>pringing lhai sprejoL 2753 
Chambers' Cyel. Suppl.» *Spear-/oot, of a horse, is the far- 
fool behind. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hand, "Spear- 
Hand, or Sword-Hand, is used for a Horseman’s Right- 
Hand. 2824 Symmons Agamemnon 22 On the spear-hand 
and by the seat of state. 2875 Knight Diet, Mech. 2255/2 
*Spear-natt, one with a spear-shaped^ poinL ^ 0x640^ J. 
Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 325 Given to his Esquiers 
for to play at "Spearplay at Bristol^ 26* S'*. 2885 C. J. 
Lyall Anc. Arab, 96 Steeds, in the spear-play skilled. 

1B94 Geogr. Jmt. 111.479,1 had the pleasure of witnessing 
a spear-play between two parlies. 2837 Dana Min. 405 
White Iron Pyrites, />i7/rT "Spear Pyrites. 

2865 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 402 White Iron pyrites, Mar- 
casjte. Radiated p>Tites, Spear pj-rites. 02550 Rolland 
Crt. Penus iv, 597 Than luik thay in lurnayis of Toma- 
ment, And "speir rinning, wiib mony lnterpr>’is. 2823 
Scott Quentin D. xiv, At the spear-running of Strasbourg. 
x86i Pearson Early «5- Mid. Ages 222 In. his [Alfred’s] will 
he declares bis intention of.. leaving his land on the "spear- 
side. 1870 Lowell Study If'ind. 246 Such and such 
qualities be got from a grandfather on the spear side, 2496 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1 . 324 To gadir in the "spere 
sillier of Perth, Forfare, and StriueJinschire. 2802 Ir. 
GabrietlPs Myst. Husb. II. 135 His "spear stick, pelisse. 

&c. were at the Curate’s. 2872 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 6g 
T he highest people known to have used the spear-ihrower 
proper are the Aztecs. 

b. In the names of plants, trees, etc,, as spear 
arum, f crowfoot, -fern, -flower, -lily, -(plume) 
thistle, -wood (see quots.). 

2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led, Bot. App, 220/1 "Spear arum. 
Renssetaeria. 2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccclv. 8x5 Called 
..in English "Speare Crowfoote, Spearewoort, and Bane- 
woort. x8^ W. W. Smyth Coal «5- Coal-mining 37 The 
Odontopteris, or tooth-fern, and Lonchopteris, or "spMr- 
fern, are [fossil] genera which occur less frequently. 2891 
Cent. Did., *Spear.flower, a tree or shrub of the large 
tropical and subtropical genus Ardisia oX x\\t Myrstnex. 
2880 Maiden Use/, Native PI. 622 Doryanihescxceisa... 
‘^earLIIy.* ‘ Giant Lily.’ 1855 Miss Pratt P/. 

111, 232 ("Spear Plume Thistlej Heads of flowett bige, 
mostly solitary-- «7S3 Ch^bers Cycl. Suppl. 

The broad-leaved *spear.Thistlc. 1777 
19 Carduus lancectaluj, Spear-Thislle. 

Ilk. Farm III. 1066 'ITie 

laticcolatus, the spines of which brealang ® ;; 

acute pain when touched. 1871 up- 

3=0 In the common spear-thisile. “jh “K 

tards of a hundred seed.vessels. 1B66 107^ 

•SpaTKOoi, Acacia dcratcaylm. zijt Ibid. Sappl. }4}l 
Spearwood, ai» Eucalyptus doraioxylou. . - 

c. In the names of fishes, as spear-benlc, os, 
-fish (see qnots.). 

1B9S ^fii'JL'nckiti) ron..titutc a second 

Jur^tc Dog. -Spear l)og, 

tolly- ^/.fjCiuicar Syn. Fithct 

Sfinax ..QuUlback ; -Si^ir. 

fohfSfuh? sSSet. ^/bid..ii> Tctrafliiriilallidi.,. 
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Eill.fislij Spear-fish. 1888 Goode Avier. FisJtes 041 In 
Cuba, the Spear-fishes are called ‘ 

Spear (spier), sb."^ forms : 5-6 spere, 6 
speere, speare, g spear, 7- spear, [Irrcgnlar 
variant of Spire rA,l, perh. inflaenced by prec.] 
tL A spire of a church or other building; a 
pyramid. Ohs. 

a 1490 Botomer lihu {Nasmith, 1778) 221 AUitudo de le 
spere,. sicut modo fracto continet 200 pedes. \lbiiL 241 
Spcra sive pinaculum cum turn quadrata eccle.’iiffi Beats 
Aiariie de RadcIyfE] 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 
169 Chemnis also, as Diodorus sayes, Builded a speere bye 
and wonderous...Thls speere was costly, dere and sump- 
tuous. iS7oh5 Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 260 The 
speare or steeple of which Churche was fired by lightening. 
cz6o5 Acc.Bk, IF. IVrayt in Antzt^uary XXKIl, 2x2 The 
great spere of St. Wilfrides steple. 1653 H. More Antid. 
Ath, I. IV. § 2 If you say it consLstsofPoints,..! can demon- 
strate that evcty Spear or Spire-Steeple is as thick as it is 
long. 1663 in Strype Siow's Surv, (1754) I, 11. vii. 443/1 
Your Lordship being the Owner of the greatest Part of the 
smd Speare or Steeple. 1755 Mem. Cafit. P. Drake II, iii. 
79 A great and rich Cloyster,.. where there is a very fine 
Church that has four Spears. 

2 . The plumule or rudimentary shoot of a seed ; 
spec, the acrospire of grain. 

1647 Herrick Noble Numbers^ To Finde God Tell me 
the motes, dust, sands, and speares Of Com, when Summer 
shakes his eares. 1676 M. Cook FcrtxUTretx 63 \Vatei- 
ing them [nuts, etc.] may kill them, by making the kernel 
swell too hastily, and so crack it before the spear causeth 
it; or it may Mould and stupifie the spear, azjzz Lisle 
Husb. (17^7) 91 By the time the spear is shot underground 
the com is well rooted. x836 Elworthy IF. Sam. IFord- 
bk. S.V., In malting or other germination of grain, ihespear 
is that sprout which develops into the future stalk, as dis- 
tinct from the shoots which form rootlets. 

b. A blade, shoot, or sprout grass, etc.). 

1841 Caixin N. Amer. Ind. Iv. (1844) 203 Not a spear 

of grass is broken or bent by his feet. 1865 Aikenaium No. 
^979»444/3.beaves of trees and spears of corn. x873Joaqu!N 
MilLek Life among the Modocs xx. 253 He pointed to the 
new leaves of* the trees, [and] the spears that were bursting 
through the ground. 1896 Howells Impress, d* Exp. 283 
Every spear of grass had been torn from it. 

'c. Similarly of hair. 

' 1852 ^Irs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxv, If they's to pull 
every spearV har out o* ray head it wouldn't do no good. 

3 . south, dial. £u colled. Reeds, esp. as a 
material for thatching, or for plastering upon. 

1794 Trans. Soc, Arts XII. 144 This prevents its being 
overrun with spear and sedge. x8ip Cobbett IFeekly Peg. 
13. Feb. 658 In England we sometimes thatch with reeds, 
which in Hampshire, are called spear. 1894 Times 14 June 
14/1 .The long coarse herbage which fringes the banks of 
riversand other streams, and IS locally termed ^ spear', makes 
excellent thatch for hay and com stacks. 

b. A Stem or stalk of a reed, osier, etc. 

* 1844 W. Bar.ses Poems Fur. Li/e (1848) 388 J^e<rrf,..the 
Stems of the reed arundo phragmiies, sometimes employed 
instead of laths to hold plaster. X905 IFesim, Gaz. 12 Aug. 
5/1 She walked down to the water’s edge, through the green 
orier spears, bareheaded. 

. c. attrib. in spear-bed^ reed. 
i8ia Col, Hawker Diary (18931 1. 46 Second storeys of 
many houses of spear reed, cemented.. with plaster. 1863 
Wise New Forest 287 The phrase ‘splre-bcd or 'spear- 
bed field', is ve^ common, meaning a particular field, near 
where the 'spires’ grow. 1874 T. Hardy Far j/r. Mad. 
Crowd I. xxii. 251, 1 believe Farmer Boldwood lossed her 
behind the spear-bed at the sheep-washing. 

Spear (spDi), sb.^ Also 6 apere. [Variant of 
Spiee sh,^] 

L A young tree, esp. a young oak ; a sapling. 
Also attrib. in spear oak, tree. 

1543 Mem. Fountains (Surtees) 412 Yonge saplings, speres 
of okes and ashes. 1891 Pall Mall <7. 23 Mar,^ 3/3 Large 
numbers of spear trees are destroyed while decaying pollards ^ 
are left standing. X89S Daily News 20 May 6/5 Bury' 
Wood, which is mainly composed of spear oaks, hom-beam, 
and blackthorn. 

fb. transf. A stripling, youth. Also_/^. Obs. 
1526 Skeltos Magnyf 947 In faythe, Lybcrtc is nowc a 
lusty spere. axsz^ — Agst. Gameselie lii. 41 At Gynys 
when ye Ts*are But a slendyr spere, Dekkyd lewdly in your 
gere. 

2 . techn. A pump-rod. Also attrib. 

X729 'Cart. W. Wriglesworth MS. Log-bk, 0/ the * Lyell ' 
9 UcL, Took in. .18 small Spans, and 9 Spears. 1731 PMl. 
Trans. K^^VII. 7 The fourNccks of the Crank have each 
an Iron Spear, or Rod, fixed at their upper Ends to the respec- 
tive Libra, or Lever. 1750 Blancklev Nen*. Expos. 124 
Stave or Spear (Pump Hand) is a long Rod of Iron with an 
Eye at the upper End, which Hooks to the Brake. 18*4 
Mechanic's Mag. No. 43. 238 Which requires least manual 
la^ur in the case of a common ship-pump, a long orasbort 
speari 1849 Greeswelu Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. 
4- Dark, 49 Spears are made of Memel or Nori^ay fir, in 
lengths of about 40 feet, and joined together by spear-plates. 
i86* Times 28 Jan., The engine from which the pumps de- 
rive their motive power, .and the great beam to which ibeir 
spears * or rods were attached- 

' Speax, sb.^ Dev. and Cornw. dial. [Variant 
of Sp.ve A thatching rod. Also attrib. 

1S37 J, F. Palmer Dialogue Dev. Dial. Gloss. 84 Spears 
or Spear-sticks, the pointed sticks, doubled and twisted, 
used for thatching. 1891 Hartland Gloss. s.v.. Slatting., 
shoots of withy or nut-haUe by means of a spear-hook, which 
is like a narrow-bladed bill-hook. 1899 Bourse Billy Bray 
C5 (E.D.D.), I told the fanner to bring three hundred sheaves 
[of rcedi. ., and some spears for thern. ' 

Spear (spl»j), sh.^ rare. [f. Speak v.^} The 
act . of spearing or striking with a spear, spec, in 
pig-sticking. 


X1903 Sir M. G. Gei^rd Leaves fr. Diaries vW, 224 The 
gainer of first spear in the final heat becoming the winner 
of the Cup. . Ibid., The rule is that upon anyone touching 
the pig and calling ‘Spear*, should any other man.. have 
reason to question the claim, he must shout * No spear \ 

Spear, variant of Speee sh.^ (screen, etc.). 
Spear (sploj), vA • Obs. (exc. dial.). Forms : 
3 speren, 5 speryn (speyryn) ; 4-5 spere, sper 
(4 spir-) ; 6 speare, 6 , 9 dial, spear, [a, MLG. 
s^ren (LG* speren, speeren, speiren), related to 
MDu. sperren, OHG. sperran : see Spar t/.i 

It is clear from rimes and other evidence that the pret. 
forms sperde,sperd, common in the X3th and X4th centuries, 
usually belong to this verb and not to sperre Spar ?'.*] 

1 . irans. To shut or close (a door, lid, etc.) 
firmly or securely; i*to bar or block (a way). 

exa^o Gen. fy Ex. 384 He ben don ut of blisses erd, 
Cheruhin hauet gates sperd.^ a 1300 Cursor M. 56x8 In 
bis kist he bam sco did. (Juen it spird was wit ]>e li^, . Sco 
laid it on he water fame. /bid. 18086 Spers [Gbtt. Speris] 
your yates, es na gamen. 0x330 R. Bruknb Chron. 
IFace (Rolls) 13166 Sire Richer saw, & Beduer herde, pat 
her enemis her weyes sperde. «x4oo-5o Alexamier sS^S 
In at a wicket he went & wynly it sperLs. ? 1449 Pasion 
Lett. I. 83 And qhan he com thedder, the dors were fast 
sperid. XS42 Becok Potation for Lent I viij b. Heauen 
gates were speared agaynst vs for the sin of our first father 
Adam. CZ550 Bale [mage both Ck. (East) 30 Speared is 
Gods Temple, when his true worshipping is hid. 1894 in 
Heslop Northumbld. Gloss, 

■ b. With up. 

1445 in XXVIII. 275 Where as townys were longe 

speryd vp, be dare sette wide h® yates. 1538 Bale Thre 
Lames 1X00, 1 close vp heauen, And speare vp paradyce. 

2 . In general sense: To close, shut, etc, 

ai22S Ancr. R. 80 pet 3c h^o3eines..tunen [C. speren) 
owef eiSurles. a 1340 Hampole Psalter x. 5 His egh lidys . . 
^at now ere oppynd & now sperd. Ibid, cxI. 3 Swa be cure 
lippis opyn til shrift, and sperd til cxcusynge of syn. 1387 
Tkevisa Higtien (Rolls) Vll. X2i For overmoche sorwe 
the herte is stoken and spered. a Z400-S0 Alexander 3649 
Brant vp he slttis, Springts out a spere, sperid all ho platis. 
a 1425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 39 pe lacertes and 
he syno wes speryng and opnyng he lure. 0x440 Promp. 
Parv. 283/t Lacyn, or spere wythe a lace. exsso 
Bale Image Both Ch. (Wycr) E v, So was it [a book] afore 
speared by the decre of God. 1560 Becos Policy IFar 
Wks. 1564 1. 139 Howe many wynke and speare theyr 
eyes, because they wyll not se it. 

3. To shut up or confine (a person) in a prison 
or other place. Aho ^g. 

Ci 2 S° Gen.^Ex.2ig4 He dede hem binden, and leden 
dun, And speren faste in bis prisun. e X300 Havelok 448 
Ooon he ferde To h® tour h®r he woren sperde. 137s 
Barbour Bruce iv. 14 Thai stytbly speryt [thaim] Bath m 
fetrj'S and in presoune. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi v. x 13 
He spered bim in amanges hts tresour wnhouten meteor 
drinfc tfX46o Play of Sacrament 46 In an hoote ouyn 
[they] speryd bym f^t. 1542 Becon Potation for Lent 
Fiiy, Fastynge spearcth vp & enclosetb as though it were 
in a narrowe pri.son the extraordinary &vnlawfuU mocions. 

•^Solace Soul \l\is. 1564 11. ixx Therfore doth he., 
soarle him with these fetters and chenes, spearetb bym In 
this prison & dongeiL 

b. To shut up, put away, or enclose, in some 
receptacle, 

rtX3oo^ Cursor M. 6888 Ilk waand h^t ]^ai here bare He 
sperd wit-in her santuarc. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
3656 Cunscl of shzyfte sperd yn bys brestc. He ne oght for 
to telle. Ibid. 6134 Weyl 1 ferde Ar y, yn purs, penys 
sperde. <1x400 Minor Poetns fr, Vernon MS, xxiv. 195 In 
hi wombe heti speredest beuene Hele of god, vre mede. 
a 1564 Becon Art, Chr, Relig. Proved Wks. 1564 158 

When the disciples.. dyd receaue his bodye they receiued 
it neither shutte or speared, or enclosed on ye bread, 
c- To unite or join closely. 

154S Bale Image Both Ch. Cvj, They are speared up to- 
gether faste unto hym with the shyninge cheane of charile. 

4 . To exclude; to shut47«/. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25183 pat tboru vr liuelade wick we 
sper fra us herightwis demester. 13.. Seven Penii. Psalms 
72 in EngL Stud. X. 234 In heuene, whan hou boldlst aile. 
Late me not be h^r out isperd. CX440 yacoh's Welt 22Z 
Wo to 30U h^^t speryn out of 5ourc herte h® mynde of 
cristes passioun. CX450 Cov, Myst. (Sbal:s. Soc.) 31 This 
blysse I spere ffrom 30W ryib fast. 

5 . absol. To perlorm the act of closing or shutting. 

<11300 Cursor M. 13329 O haim h^u sal h® caiss her, For 

to opF>®R bath and sper. Ibid. 17357 pai sperd fast wit lok 
and l^i. c 1340 Hasipole Pr. Cottsc. 3835 Of will: h® pap® 
he kaj’s bers, Whar-with be bathe opens and spers. 1538 
Bale God's Promises vii ,0 perfyght keye ofDavid, . . whych 
openest and no man speareth. CX550 — Image Both Ck. 
(Day) I iij, With all auciorite..lo open or to speare. 

6 . intr. To close or shut; lo admit of being 
closed, rare. 

a x%oo Cursor M. 1683 pu sal..Maka dor wit mesur wide, 

A windou sperand wel on bcL xS5o Bale Eng. Votaries 11 
38 Whyls the dore.,oft tymes opened and speared agayne; 

Hence Speared///. <z.l; Spea-ringz^^/. jAland 
pph a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10091 He com in at h® sperd. 
0x425 Ibid. 1683 (Trim), pou shall.. Make... A. sperynge 
vryndowc als on hc^c. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 284/2 Latch- 
ynge, or spenTige 'vytbe a lacche, clitura, pessulatus. 
Ibid. 460/s Sloot, or schytyl oi s^cxyncc, .. pessulum. 
cx4<p Mirour SaluaciouniKoxh.) 24 And bot it is mcr. 
veiUc and more to passe thorgh spered yite. 154* Bfxon 
Potatien for Lent 1 viij b,Thespcajyngeof the chyrch dore. 

Spear (spb^), z'.- Also 6-7 speer. [Irregular 
variant of Spike v. Cf. Speak sb.‘-^ intr. Of 
com, etc. : To sprout, germinate. Also with out. 

*573 Tusser Nusb. (1878) X74 Malt being well speered, the 
more it will cast. 1651 R. Child in Harilib's Legacy 


(165s) pr Rooks, which pluck up in light land, prescnilv 
after the Corn spearcth, much Com. 1678 Phil. Trans 
XII. 946 As soon as the Heads begin to shoot or sneer 
within the ground,., ho we or pare the ground all over \-erv 
thin. ax722 Lisle Nusb. (1757) 114 Fourteen barley-CQTns 
of the twenty had put forth roots, but bad not speared 
Ibid. 139 In turning up wet wheat straw.. 1 found,\manv 
loose grains speared out. ^63 Mills Pract. Husb. Ill.itJ 
That surface must be so fine, and so lightly coraprei^ 
that the seed may spear through it. ai825« in dial! 
glossaries (Yks., E. Anglia, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, eic.x 
x886 Science VII. 174 The single blade. ‘spears’ first into 
three, then into five or more side-shoots. 

Hence Speared ppl. SpeaTing j;//. 
1577-82 Breton Toyes Wks. (Grosart) I. 58/2 What their 
shiftes should be,.. by speered MauU the Bruec soont Vfill 
see. 1707 Mortimer Husb, (1721) 11 . 23 You may prepare 
them for spearing by laying the [Ash-) Keys in Earth or 
Sand. 1765 Museum Rust. III. 151 It would have been 
belter.. if more of it had been grown last year, when the 
wheat was almost all speared. 

Spear (splau), v.^ [f. Speak sb^ Cf.G, //««/:.] 

1 . irans. To pierce or transfix with a spear. 

*755 In Johnson. X774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 43 

A prodigious ray.. was speared by the Negroes at Guada- 
loupe.^ 18x5 Scott Guy M. liv, The only^ light.. was a 
quantity of wood burnt to charcoal in an iron grate, such 
as they use in spearing salmon by night. 1823 — Quentin 
D. X, He would questionless have m^e in, ana speared the 
brute. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. ), (1856) 4E0 , 1 ha\’e seta 
them spear the elder on the wing. 18^ Freeman Konn. 
Cong. III. xiL 176 The poet tells us how the Kin^ 
saw bis men speared and shot dowm. 

.fis* snd transf. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 * Pr. tv. iii, Spear- 
ing down and destroying Falsehood. 1855 Tennyson /// rw/i 

1. IV. 23 The Mayfly is tom by the swallow, the sparrow 
spear'd by the shrike. 

2 . intr. To rise up like a spear. 

1822 Ainslie Land of Burns 151 Do ye see a steeple 
yonner, spearing up frae amang the massy trees? 1891 
Illustr, Lend. News 7 Feb. 174/1 The two broken roasts, 
swinging and spearing high up under the., heaps of vapour. 

Spear(e, obs, forms of Speer v.^ 

Speared, a. [f. Spear Armed tvith a 
spear or spears. 

18x9 Keats Oiho v, v, 160, 1 will lead your legions forth, 
Compact in steeled squares, and speared files. 1839 Bailey 
Festus 150 The speared desires that overran The fairest 
fields of virtue. 

Spearer (spisToj). [f. Spear sb."^ oxvci] One 
who is armed with, or strikes with, a spear. 

More frequent in Combs., as eel-, salmon-spearer. 

*573 BARET<4/y., A Pensioner, a gentilman about a prince 
alway ready, with his speare ; a sperer. ^ 1885 Sat. Rev, 
21 Nov. 673/1 The spearer [of ceU] takes aim, 

Spea*r-CTasSi Also speargrass, spear grass, 
[f. Spear 

fl. =SPEAnwoBT3. Obs. 

1548 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 84 Flamula is the 
herbe wfaicbe we cal in englishe Sperewurte or spergrasse. 
*579 T. LorroN Notable Things iti, § 91 (1660) 48 Whoso- 
ever Is tormented with the Sciatica or the Gout, let them 
take an herb called Speregrasse. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, /T, 
II, iv. 340 Yea, and to tickle our Noses with Spear-grasse, 
to make them bleed. 

2 . One or other of various British grasses, esp> 
couch-grass ( Triticum repens, Agrostis, etc,). 

17B4 Younfs Annals Agric. I. 197 The soil is light and 
sandy, and consequently very subject to spear-grass {inti 
cum repens), x8o6 J. Grahasie Birds of Scot. 3 He founds 
their lowly house, ofwithered bents And coarsest speargraM. 
1820 Keats Lamia ii, 228 Let spear-grass and the spiteful 
thhtle w’age War on his temples. 1823 E. Moor Suf/olk 
IFords, Spear.grassj the coarse sour gra-ss.. called couch, 
squitcb, and quitch, in other counties. 2825 Holdich Esf, 
tVeeds Agric. 43 Black-grass {Alopecurus a^restis), also 
called Black-bent, Spear-grass, Slender Foxtail-grass, etc. 

3 . Amer. a. One or other of several species of 
meadow-grass, esp. Poa pratemis. 

X747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 II. 80 The grass which 
comes in first after ditching b spear-grass and white dover. 
1762 Mills Syst.Pract, Husb. 1. 152 Mr, Eliot, after drain- 
ing the swamp [in New England].., sowed it with grass- 
seed, suchas red clover, spcargrass,..and herd grass. x84fi- 
50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 614 Poapratensis, SpearGras^ 
..P.neworalis, Wood Spear Cva^^^.P. annua. Annual 
Spear Grass. 1856 A. Gray Moji. Bot, (lE^) 561 Poa annua- 
..Low Spear-Grass. 

b. Some South American grass or plant. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iv. Impervious underwood of 
prickly pear, penguin, and speargrass. 

c. Sea spear-grass, a species of manna-grass. 

1856 A. Gray Man. Bot. (i860) 560 Glyceria maritma,.. 

Sea Spear-Grass. 

4 . Atistr. One or other of various grasses be- 
longing to different genera (see quots.). 

1847 Leichhardt Jml.Xx. 44 Very disagreeable, however, 
was the abundance of Burr and of a Spear-grass (ArisLaar 
1865 Tenison- Woods Disc. Ex/l. Austr.^ IL 4^3 nou, 
The settlers call it spcar-grasi, and ills,! believe, a 
of Anikisiiria. 1874 Ranken Dom. A ustratia 86 Sh««? 
in i>addocks cannot be so well kept clear of spear gra^ 
1889 Maiden Us^/l PI. 90 Heieropogon contortuSj./^Tf^^ 
Grass'. Ibid. iioThescgrasscsarecxcellcntfccdingbefof* 
the appearance of the inflorescence; afterwards they ate 
known as ‘ Spear Grasses xZ^ 'LvssnoVTZ Cannibals 
A nocuous kind of grass, namely the dreaded speaY*Pr^ 
{Antiro/ogon contortus), which ..rendered shecp-raiUOt. 
impossible. , 

5 . A New Zealand umbelliferous plant 01 tnc 
genus Acipkylla. 

xSsx [see Si’aniaro -32). 1863 S. Butler FrVj- 
Canterb. Settl. vi. fir Spaniard..is sometimes calico speaY- 
grass, and grows to about the size of a moIc-hilL 
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SPEAR-HEAD. 

6. One or other of several Asiatic -grasses or 
plants. 

X864. Daily Tel. 15 Aug., A place where an elephant could 
not crush through the thorn-trees, ..the creeping plants, and 
the spear-grass. 1884 J. Gilmour Mongols 81 Here and 
there were the ghost-like remnants of last year’s growth of 
spear-gra>s. 1900 Pollok & T.hom Sports Burma 378 
Coming in contact with spear grass and the fine hair of the 
bamboo. 

Spea*r-head, Also spearhead, [f. Spear jAI] 

1 . The sharp-pointed head or blade forming the 
striking or piercing end of a spear. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) il 6 Ane of be nayles, and 
spere heued, and many o^er reliques er in Fraunce. CX400 
Laud Troy Bk. 17106 Thei werealle In mochel doute How 
the spere-hed scholde gon ouie With-oute lesyng of his lyff. 
CX44S Lvdc. Nightingale n. 158 Thurgh myn hert the sper- 
hed gan it dresse. 1503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 202 
For ane sper hede gilt, xxviij s. 15*3 Fitzherc. Husb. § 54 
Ther is a grasse called sperewort, and hath a long narowe 
Icafe, lyke a spere-heed. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) x88 They found Spear-Iieads, axes, and swords of 
brasse. 1638 Junius Taint. Ancients ^20 Others do but shew 
their halfe bodies,.. their bead-pieces, their spear-heads. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer {fid. 2) s.v. Tamworth^ A large trench 
remains. .where bones of men and horses, and spear-lieads, 
have been dug up. 1825 Scott Talism. xxviii, His lance., 
shivered into splinters from the steel spear-head up to the 
very’ gauntlet. 1883 in Fisheries Japan iFish. Exhib.) 35 
A long bamboo rod.. which is lipped at the extremity with 
an iron-barbed spear-head. 

fig. x 8^3 in J, H. Barrow World's Parlt. Retig. II. 2540 
The Scriptures were to be the spear-head, all other know- 
ledge the well-fitted handle. 

2 . iransf A thing having the pointed form char- 
acteristic of the head of a spear. 

. 1894 Doyle S. Holmes 33 The sticky spearheads of the 
chestnuts were just beginning to burst into their fivefold 
leaves, 1897 Quiller-Couch Stevenson's St. ives xxxiii, 
Yonder was England, with the Solway cleaving the coast— 
a broad, bright spearhead, slightly bent at the tip. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.^ as spear-head form^ -shaped. 
x86s Lubbock Prek.^ Times ix. 274 A weathered hatchet. . 

identical in form with the spearhead shaped specimens 
from Amiens. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 324 The 
Fan decorates the bellows svith spearhead forms, the points 
whereof are directed towards the fire. 

Spearien, obs. form of Spare vX 
Spea-riness. rare~^. [f. Speart a.i] The 
character of being speary or sharp-pointed, 
avjzz Lisle (1757) 241 The spikiness andspeari- 

ness of the tops. 

Spearing (spioTig),jA Chiefly C/’.i'. [?ad.Du. 
and G. smelt (see Sparling).] a. U.S. 

The anchovy, "b. Grcuttd spearing (see quots.). 

?2838 Encyclt Meirop. (1845) XXIV. 333/2 Saurus Myops, 
Cuv.;,. Mouse-eyed Saury.. .Is found off St. Helena, and 
called by the colonists the Ground Spearing. 2884 Goode 
Nat, Hist, Aquat. Anim. 6x2 The fishermen distinguish it 
(Anchovy] from the true ‘Whitebait’, the young of the 
herring, calling it ‘Spearing’. x8e6 Jordan & Evermann 
Fishes Amer, 533 Trachinocephalus myoPs,., Gro[ind 
Spearing;. ^.common in West Indies and Brazil 

Spearing* (spI»Tiij), z/bi. sb. [f. Spear 
The action of piercing, killing, etc., with a spear. 
Also atirib. 

X779 Cook Third Voy. Vl. v. (1784) HI. 297 Our diversion 
was therefore changed to spearing of salmon. 1839 T. C. 
Hofland Brit.AnglePs Man. xv. (2841) 184 The spearlng- 
ground generally chosen, is a soft, sand}*, or grassy bottom.' 
X876 * W ILDFOWLER Skooting If Fishing Trips I f. 263 He 
resumed his spearing (of eels]. X900 Isabel Savory Sports- 
woman in India x. x6 Spearing on the near side of a horse 
is moi>t dangerous, and is not allowed. 

t SpeaTing, ffl. a. Obs.~^ [f. *sj>ear, var. of 
Spibe I'.] Kisin}; in a spiral form. 

zqe^Phii. Trayix.XLVII. 473Those,whosawlt evaporate, 
affirm it ascended into the clouds in a long spearing vapour, 
and at last ended in a fiery stream. 

Spearko, obs, form of Spark 
S pear-lie (spi^'ilaik), tr. [f. Spear R e- 
sembling a spear in shape or in sharpness. 

X567 M APi.ET Gr, Foresl-^i The Bulrush hath . , two ktndes ; 
one..verle blunt and the other is rather Spearelike. a 1593 
Marlowe tr. jst Bk. Lucan 530 Fiery meteors blaz'd in 
heauen : Now spearlike, long; now like a spreading torch. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. vlii. 223 'I'hls spear-like 
fos.',!!. 1872 CoUES N. Amer. Bints 265 A quick thrust of 
the spear-like bill. 1884 Bower ScScott De Bary's Phaner. 
220 Each of these contains a single spear-like crystal 

SpearmazL (spi»'.imKn). ff. Spear sb,^ Cf. 

SPRARSMiVN.] 

1 . A soldier or warrior armed with a spear ; one 
who carries a spear as a weapon. 

2297 R. Gtoua (Rolls) 7753 Of kni5tes & squiers, Spere- 
mcn auoie & bowemen, & al so arblasters. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xv. 220 To the ficht Maknakill then Come with iwa 
hundreth of gude sper-men. c 2400 Laud Troy Bk. 16671 
The spcremen ride, the bowemen schote. ciSoo Melttsine 
219 Thenne mounted spere men on horsback, and bygane 
cuery man to marche forth in fayre aray. ^ xspx Savile 
Tacitus, Hist. 11. xxxiii. 73 A valiant compaiiie..of speare- 
men and horse departed away. 1665 Manley Grotius* Lenv 
C. t Pars 4$t Againn whom was sent Lewis of Na.'iMu, with 
400 Spear-men. 2790 Cowper Odyss. ui. 504 Beside him, 
he bade sleep the spearman bold. 2807 WoRDS^v. White 
Doe VI. 123 A Spearman brought him to the ground. 1865 
J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire x\. 128 The Eg>’ptian army 
consUtfs].. of bowmen, spearmen, ..and other corps. 
h>. A royal or civic officer bearing a spear. 

C2640 R. Sempill Piper of Kilbarckan 29 At fiiirs he 
play’d before the Spear-men, All gaily graithed in their 
gear-men. 2674 Bloukt Glossogr, (cd. 4), Pensioners,.. 


are the more noble sort of Guard to the King’s Person. ..In 
Hen. 8. time they were called Spearmen. 

, 2 . A spearer of fish. 

. 2815 Scott Guy AT, xxvi, * The dell's in Gabriel ! * said the 
sp^man, as the fragments of glowing wood floaled.'.down 
the stream. 

3 . U.S. As an insect-name (see quot.). 

1868 Kcp. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (2869) 80 Numbers 
of the Lebia grandts.,vf%xz taken feeding on the l^vs of 
the ten-lined spearman {Doryphora lo-lineata). 

Spearmint (spT»umint). [f. Spear sb.y\ 

1 . The common garden mint, Mentha viridisj 
much used in cookery, 

2562 Turner Herbal n. (2568) 54 Thj’s berbe is called 
with us gardin mynte, and as far as I remembre, it is called 
spere mynte, and if it be not named It may well be called 
so of the sharpnes of the lefe. 1^4 Cogan Haven Health 
xvi. 38 One [kind] most fragrant in sauour..is called Spere 
Mint, and is vsed to be put in pudding-;. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii. eexv. ssaThe leaues of Speare Mint are long like 
those of the Willow tree. 2620 Venner Pia Recta vii, 153 
Of these two, the Speare-Mmt is the more excellent. x666 
Boyle Orig. Forms 4 r Qnal, 124 Rayhanus Aguaticus, 
Spearemint, and even Ranunculus it self, did grow.. in 
Viols filld with fair water. 17x7 Berkeley Jml. Tour 
Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 552 Air perfumed with speermint 
growing over an^ ample space. 2779 Forrest Poy, N. 
Guinea 247 In this garden he had.. onions, parsl^', spear- 
ment, and the Spanish raddisb. i8oy P. Gass Jrnl. 103 
There is in the bottoms a great quantity of spear-mint and 
currant bushes. x8ix A. T. Thomson Lona, Disp. (1818) 
255 Spearmint is stomachic and carminative. 2882 Garden 
6 5 lay 320/2 Mint should now be planted, both the Spear- 
mint and Peppermint. 

b. With pi. A plant of this, 

*539 Elyot Cast. Helthe 78 Mylke,newe mylked, wherin 
is put. .three leaues of good speare myntes. 2620 Venner 
Via Recta it. 44 Take. .of Speremints, of Balme, of each 
one handfull. 

2 . atirib. and Comb., as spearmint-leaf^ oil, root, 
water. 

2662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 192 Put into it one quart of 
Rose-water, and one quart of Spermint-water. x68i Grew 
' Alussum I. vii. IL 165 Not Oval, but rather expressing the 
figure of a Speer-Mini-Leaf. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller 11, 
V. (1760) 226 The simple Waters now commonly made, 
are Orangc-flower-water, .. Spear-mlnt-water [etc.]. 2786 

Abercrombie Card. Assist. 306 Plant spear-mint roots in 
a hot bed. 2857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. vil § i. 448 
Indifferent oils, such as spearmint oil (C20 Hjo Oj). 28^ 
Warter Sea-board IL29 All 1 could give her was some 
spearmint water. 

Spear-point, [f. Spbab 
L The point of a spear. 

c 2450 Merlin xviL 275 The cristm hem recejwed at spere 
poynte. 2584 Shutileworths* Aec. (Chetbam Soc.) 13 Payed 
for makinge a spair poynt, vx'^, 2597 Cal, Border Pap. II. 
464 Langriges..did openlie baflell .and reprove the said lord 
Harrise of treason, by bearing hts glove upon a speare 
point. X7S3 Chambers* Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Crambe, A fruit 
of the .shape of a spear point. 2776 Mickle tr. Camoens* 
Lusiad ix. 78 Like melted gold the brazen spear-points blaze. 
2815 Scott Guy AL xlvii, A staffin her hand, headed with 
a sort of spear-point. 2856 Kingsley Heroes iv. ii, Then 
they hurled their lances at bis shield, but the spear-points 
turned like lead. 

attrib, 2862 Catal. Internat. Exhtb., Brit. II. No. 6490, 
Table knives and forks, spear point, palette, and butchers’ 
knives. 

2 . transf. Something resembling the point of a 
spear. 

2862 L. L. Noble Icebergs 169 Where the ice shoots up 
into thin spear-points. 2902 Daily Chron. i Apr. 2/1 The 
ruddy spearpoinls of the bwch buds, .swelling with new life. 

3 . A species of moth (see quot.). 

2832 J, Rennie Consp. Butterjl. AT. 79 The Spear Point 
{Acronycta cuspis). , , Rare. Kent. 

Spear-rib, obs. form of Spabe-rib. 

Spearse, variant of Spebse V. 

Spear-shaft. Also i, 3 speresesaft, 4-5 
6peres3hafc(e, 5 spereshafte, speyre-chaft, [f. 
Speak sbX Cf. OHG, sperascaft (MHG, sper- 
sehaft, G. speerschaft), MSw, spdrsskapt.] The long 
sliaft or handle to which the spear-bead is fixed. 
Also iransf. (quot, 1841). 

<2900 WiERFERTK tr. Gregory* s Dial. 14 par hi calle on- , 
gunnon heora hors mid heora spere>c«efcum per^can. c 2205 
Lay. 14752 He nom $nne spere-scaift pc wes long & swij>e 
stsre. 2382 Wyclif 1 Chron. xx. 5 Wbos spere schaft w’as 
as the beme of websters. 235^ Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XII. xxiv, Locusta..bah Jonge legges, as a spere schafte. 
CX420 Cantiiu Brut 337 William Walworth. .slow lack 
Straw, and anon ry^t here dede smy5t of his bed, and setie 
it x-p apon a spere-schafte. 1483 Wardr. Acc. in Antig. 
Rep. (2807) I. 49» AdiJ spereshaftes with their chapiiulls. 
a 2700 Kbn Edmund Poet, Wks. 1721 II. 26 Fit barbed 
Heads for their Spear-shafis to make. 2842 H. Miller O.R. 
Bandst. vii. 2x9 They form a continuous convex stratum in 
the sandstone spear-shaft, 2887 Morris Odyssey x. 170 As 
I steadied mj’self with my spear-shafu 

Spear-shaped, <r. [f. Speak Resembling 
a spear in shape; pointed like a spear. 

2763 Mills Praet. Husb, III. 282 The lobes are small, 
spear-shaped, and hoary on their under side. 2796 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants (cd. 3) I. 203 Petals, spear-shaped, rather 
flat, but a little bent inwards. Ibid. 111,625 Thoms simple 
and compound : leaves spear-shaped. 2832 Scott Ct. Rob. 
xxtii, The tcnt.,u'as raised upon tall spear-shaped pole^ 
2837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 960 Appendages.. %'arying mu(m 
in form in difierent species, as awl-shaped, sp^r-shaped, 
half-arrow-shaped. 29^ Sis H. Johnston 4 - 
II. xxvii. 7B8 The paddles along the main coarse of the 
Congo are generally spear-shaped. 


I Spearsniau. [f. Spear . = Sfeabmak. 

I 1836 Mrs. Iraill Bnckw. Canada 159 He is considered 
very skilful as a spearsman. i88s Matich. Exam. 13 Feb. 
SA They are specially marked out by the .A.rab marksmen 
and sprarsmen. 

Spear-staff, [f. Spear jJ.l] The staff or 
shatt of a spear ; = Spear-shaft. Also transf. 

tS 30 Palscr. 274/1 Speare staffe.yKj/ dc tana. 1563 
Cooper Thesaurus, Hastile, a speare staffe. 1653 W. 
Ramesey Restored fixed Stars in Libra., 

are in number Twenty five... 20. The calf of the right leg 
of Bootes. 21. The Spear-staff Incalurus of Bootes. 2687 
Miece Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, Spear-staff, lahampe. 1736 Ains- 
worth II, Hasta pura, a spear staff without an iron head. 
2776 Mickle tr, Camoens' Lusiad t. 274 [Mars] Strikes his 
tall spear-stafl on the sounding grouncL 2878 Gosse Rivers 
Bible 376 His spear-staff xvas Mike a weaver’s beam ’, 

Spearwort (splauwzrrt). Forms : i spere- 
wyrt, 3 -wurt, 5 -wourtfh, 5-7 -wort, 6 --Hrurte ; 
4-5 sperwort, 6 sperworte ; 8 speerwort ; 6 
spearewoort (7 -wort), 6- spearwort. [f. Speae 
sb.'^ Cf. G. speerkrant, -wttrz^ 

1 1 . Elecampane {fnnla Hdeniuni). Obs. 

cjooo Sax. Leechd. I. 2x0 Jenim las wyrte J>e man hin- 
nula campana, & okrum naman spere wjTte nemnek. a 2x00 
in Wr.-wDltker 299 Innule campane, sperewyrt, eiz6s 
Voc. Plants Ibid. 558 Hinnula campana, sperewurt. 

t 2. = Nep sb.^ Obs, 

£2000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 135 Nap silualica, 
sperewyrt, uel wilde nasp, 

3 . One or other of several species of ranunculus, 
esp, R. Flammula (lesser or small spearwort) and 
R. Lingua (great spearwort). 

The identity of the plant in quot. c 2450 is doubtful. 
a 2387 Sinon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.j 21 tlammula, i. 
spenvort, calidus est et siccus in quarto gradu. a 1400 
Stockholm Aled. AIS. 185 Sperewourt or launcelef. Ibid, 
1S9 pe lesse sperewourth. £2450 Alphita lAnecd. Oxon.) 
23 nonaclum cirurgie, lanceolata aquatica idem,., 

sperewort. 15*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 54 Ther is a grasse 
^led sperewoi t, and hath a long narowe leafe, lyke a hpere- 
beed, and it wyll growe a fote hyghe, and bearetha yelowe 
floure. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccclv. 815 Spearewoort 
is like to the other Crowfootes in facultie, it is hot in the 
mouth or biting, it exulcerateth and ratsetb blisters. ^ 2624 
Markham Cheap Husb. j. xxx. 79 The CTasse which is vri- 
whble^me for Sheepe, is that which hath growing amongst 
it, Spearewort, Pennywort, or Penny-grasse. 2635 Sivan 
Spec. Af. (1670) 219 Spear-wort, or Banewort, is an herb 
which if it be taken inwardly, is deadly. £2720 Petiver 
Cat. Rays Eng. Herbal Tan, xxxix, Great Spear-wort. 
Small Spear-wort. 2763 Mills Pract. Husb. Ill, 3x2 The 
hairy wood grass, the lesser spearwort, ,, have evidently 
sus;)idous marks. 2848 Johns Week at Lizard 210 Lined 
. .with.. aquatic plants, among which the great spear-wort. . 
is.. conspicuous. 2865 Reader No. 153. 628/2 The lUtle 
dwarf spearwort. 28^ Science Gossip%'^W. 4^/x It is a 
well-known variety of the lesser spearwort.., which I have 
found in a ver}' fine condition in Sussex. 

b. Mentioned as used by beggars to produce 
artificial blisters or sores, 

2567 Harman Caveat (1869) 44 All for the most parte., 
wil either lay to their le^s an herb called Sperewort, eytber 
Arsnicke, which is called Ratesbane. 2608 Dekker Reiman 
of London Wks. (Grosart) III. 59 With Sperewort or Ar- 
senick will they in one night jxoyson their leg be it neuerso 
sound, and raise a blister, which at their pleasure they can 
take off againe. 2^3 R. Canting Acad. 74 Spere- 

wort or Arsnick. .will draw blkiers. 

Hence SpeaTworty a., diseased through the eat- 
ing of speanvort, ? Obs. 

2736 Pecce Kenticisms (E.p.S.) 48 The liver of a rotten 
sheep, when it is full of white knots, is said to be speer- 
worty, 

Speary (spIoTi), aX [f. Sprak sb."^] 
t X Ol grass : Hard and stiff. Obs. 

*577 Harrison England 37 b/2 Where., blcwe claye 
aboundeth. .there the grasse is speary, rough, and very* apt 
for btishes, 2653 Blithe Eng. im^over Impr. xi They 
bear little, or no grass, a little wild Time, and speary harsh 
grass, that C^ttell eat not. 


2 . Resembling a spear or spears ; slender and 
sharp-pointed ; keen. 

2820 Hogg in Blackiu. Alag. VL 464 The speary wood 
Groans to the blast. 282* Moir Ibid. XI. 305 The border- 
ing reeds exalt higher their speap* summits. 1855 Frasers 
Atag. LI. 95 Speary sleet and driving snow, 2872 Howe^ 
Wedding Joum. (1892) 143 Dark evergreens that, .point 
their speaiy lops above the crest of bluffs. 

3 . Consisting of spears ; waged with spears. 

2810 \V. Taylor in Alonthly Alag. XXIX. 417 Thread of 

Roman entrails twdn’d In the speary loom they strain- x8^ 
Doughty Arabia Deserta 1. 25 Better him were to comb 
his beard. .at home, thanshowhisfine skin to. .their speary 

warfare. . « , t 

Spe&'ry5 [perh. f. Sprar sh.-, but ci. 
prcc.l Slender, spindly. 

1821 Clare Village Alinstr. II. 104 Speary barlevww- 
ing down with dew. 1854 Miss Baker Nort/iampt. 

Speary, shooting up long and slender.^ 2899 yrtti. • 
Agric. Soc, Mar. 114 Too dose planting induces tospezr) 
growth. . ^ , 

Speat, var. Spate sb. Speate, obs. /. Spit sb. 
Speave, var. Spave v. Speawe, obs. f. Spe« p- 
Spec (spek), sb. coUog. ani slang. Phort for 
Specul-vtIOH ; orig. American, bat in i-nglish nsc 
from ^ 1 825.] 

1 . A commercial specalation or venture. 

have 

al7^d/-n^de a aaWe i/rl'of H.e Imbargo b>- raUius their 
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SPECIAL, 


prices. i8ip W, Faux Mem, Days Amer. (1823) 37 13y 
•way of turning a penny, or as they say, of making a good 
s/ec. of It. • 1824 in Spirit Public jrnls, (1825) 204 And the 
.Hunts— a bad spec.,. .Have published some posthumous 
trash of Byshe Shelly. 1851 MAYHEwZ.«?«ff. Labour 1. 378, 
.1 have already sold enough to pay me -well enough for my 
^ec. ^ 1872 A. H. Hutchinson Try Cracow 2) v, 93 A 
Prussian banker.. who purchased the property.. as a kind of 
spec to form into a limited companj’. 

. iransji 1829 in Knapp Li/e G. Borrow {iZgg) I. 140 Do 
Jiot enter the army; it is a bad spec. 1855 Delamer 
Kitchen Garden (1861) 277 Sow a few dwarf kidney beans 
as a spec. 

b. On spec, on the chance of obtaining some 
•advantage, -gaining some profit, etc. 

1832 Marryat N. Porster xlvi, Both, .came out on spec. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, They said what a wery 
generous thing it was o’ them to have taken up the case on 
spec. 1857 Kingsley Two Y, Ago xxv, If tradesmen will run 
up houses on spec in a water-meadow, who can slop them ? 

2 . Winchester slang, A good or enjoyable thing 
or occasion. Also on spec, 

1891 Wrench Winch. Wordbk, (1901) s.v. 

Spec, variant of Speck sb. 

+ Specary, a. Sc. Obs,~-^ [ad. med.L. *spicarius 
(usually spicaitts), f. L. spica spike.J Nardus 
specary, spikenard. 

*535 .Stewart Cron, Scot. III. *286 The quhilk with 
spycarie l=splcety1 Anoyntlt wes, and tiardus specarie. 

tSpece. Obs. Forms: 4-7 spece (5 speche), 
4, 6 spiece, 7 speece. [ad. OF. espece (mod.F. 
esphe) sort, kind, appearance, etc., ad. L. species 
Species, ' Cf. Spice sb."] 

1 . Appearance, form, likeness. 

^ a X325 Prose Psalter xWx. 2 Fram j>e sonne arisyng vn-to 
pc going a-doune, he spece of his faimes is of Syon. 1490 
Caxton Eiieydos xix. 70 The soule of my fader Anchisis. . 
apyereth bj’fore me vndre the speche of a terryhle ymage. 

■ 2 . a. A spice ; an aromatic vegetable condiment, 
b. A medical substance ; a drug. 

’ a X300 Body 4 Soul in MS. Laud loS fol. 200 ^were ben 
hine cokes snelle, scholden gon greipe pi mete With 
.speces [written spetcs] swete for to smelle? 2390 Gower 
Con/. II. 325 With diverse spieces The fleissh..5che takth, 
and makth therof a sewe. 1561 Hollybush Nom. Apotk, 
15 Nether let him eat any fishes nor speces. 1605 I imme 
Quersit. iii. 277 Take. , the speces of diamargtariton] frigid., 
camphor, of each 2 drachmas. 

3 . A species, kind, sort, or variety. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne S319 5yt ys pyr a specyal 
spece pat dop leccherye klymbe by a grece. 2357 Lay 
B'olEs Catech. 527 Cl'Oi Of inis syn comes sum sere speces. 
2390 Gower Con/ 111. 114 As for wisdom, it is in Grece, 
wher is apropred ihilke spiece, 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 219 More-ouer we sene that euery beest hath 
his propyr Sowle, and his Propyr body. Of ihes Speces 
neuer faillyth. 2491 Caxton yUas Pair. (W. de W. 2495) 

I. i. 3 b/2 Nytree, Whyche is a spece of Salte puryfyeatyft 
C2530 L, Cox Rhei, (1899) 44 These thre laste be properly 
callid speces or kindes of oracioiis. 2637 B. Jonson Sad 
Shepherd iii. i, Tempest shall grow hoarse, Loud thunder 
dumb, and every speece of storm, Laid in the lap of listen- 
ing nature, hush’d. 1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt, 

II. ix. 137 Thus much briefly of the nature and spece's of 
Fundamental! Honour; the other spece of Honour oppo- 
site to this is Syrobolicall. 

4 . A part, portion, or share; a touch or trace. 

^2330 R. Brukne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 904 A bacheler.. 

born y pe lond of Grece ; Of pat blod he hadde a sp=ce, flbr 
'his ffader was Gregeys. 2548 Udall, etc, Erasm, Par. 
Mark ii. 23 Certain of Johns disciples., were attached with 
a. spiece of humain enuie, for that lelc.). 

' -Specs, obs. f. Space sh.^. Speak sh., Speech sb. 
.Specefie, -fy(e, obs. ff. Specify v. 

^ Specery. Obs. Also -eri, -erye, [ad, OF. 
.especerie, var. of espiceriel\ Spicery. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 23456 (Edinb.), Swet speceri to.,smel. 
Sqr. lowe Degre She sered that body with spe- 
cery. 2404 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. il. I- 3o» vi Scbippis 
■.owie of Fraunce..w' wym & specery. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxiiii. 284 Dyuerse speccryes and baumes. 

Spech(e, obs. ff. Speech sb., Spetch jiJ. 
f Speche. Obs.~^ [Cf. MLG. spike, MHG. 
.speiche, speich (G, speicheP, Du. speeksel).'\ Spittle. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 288 pauh heo bi.speted , hire mid hire 
blake spoile (C. speches, T. speckes]. 

SpecheleB(s, etc., obs. ff. Speechless, etc. 
Speoht, obs. f. Speight (woodpecker). 

Special (Spe'/al), a., adv., and sb. Forms : 

3- 6 specyal (4 -el), 4-5 -alle, 4-6 -all; 3-6 
.speciale, 4 -ele, 5 speceale ; 3- special (4 -el), 

4- 6 -alle, 4-7 -all, 6 spetiall, 7 speaciall. [ad. 
OF. especial (see I^pecial a.) or L. specidlis in- 
dividual, particular, f, species Species. Cf. It. 
speciale, speztale; MDu. spcciael (Du. speciaat), 
G, spec-, special, -iell.l 

A. adj. 1 , Of such a kind as to exceed or excel 
in some way that which is usual or common; ex- 
ceptional in character, quality, or degree : a. Of 
actions, qualities, eic. 

22 222$ Ancr. R. 56 Nullich h^t no mon iseo ou butc he 
•habbe leaue speciale of ower meisire. X2m K. Gi.oua 
(Rolls) B730 Spcdal loue \>tT adde ibe er.. Bitucne him & 
he kinges dorter Mold of scotlonde. C2340 HAWPOLEPr. 
Consc. 2781 For he saul for ilka penaunce here, Sal haf 
spccyel ioy in lieven sw*a clere. c 2384 Chaucer //. Fame 
63, 1 wol make Inuocadon With specml deuocion.^ c 
-Maundev. (Roxb.) xL 49 perforc scho had a speciale gift 
.of Godd. C1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 44 Do 


.almesse dedes where nede is speclalle. ^2449 Pecock 
Repr. n. xi. 2x4 Forto make..pcrs>oones come into remem- 
braunce of a mater, ymagis & picturis seruen in a specialcr 
maner than bokis doom x^Pilgr, Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 
2 This treatyse promyseth . , thre great prerogatiues or 
special benefytes. 2573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 1 
Hard thanks for the. .special gud wil which you have 
aiwals..sbewxd me, 2601 Shaks. Twel. N, iii. iv, ^ Let 
some of my people haue a speciall care of him. 2624 
UssHER in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 131 The first bookes 
that 1 shall have speciall neede of. 2667 Milton P, L. ii. 
1033 Mortals, .whom God and good Angels guard by 
special grace. 1727 in Nairne Peerage Evidence (1874) 145 
With the special advice and consent of his said lady. 1782 
CowpER Expost. 631 The moles and bats in full assemoly 
find, On special^ search, the keen-ey’d eagle blind. 28x8 
Scott Hrt. Alldl. xxxiv. As you say you have special 
reason to apprehend violence from them. 2857 Millek 
Elem. Chem., Org. ii, §4. 97 The foregoing facts.. have a 
special interest.. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1877) I. App. 
64s Men of no special celebrity. 

b. Of material things, events, etc. 

E. E. Allit, P, A. 235 Ho profered me speche, ]>at 
special spyce. 1340-^0 A lisaunder Der sprong neuer 
spicerie so speciaU in crj:e. 1535 Coverdale ^er. xxxi. 7, I 
will prepare a destroyer. .to hew downe thy special Cedre 
trees. 2585 T. Washington tr, Nicholn/s Voy, 11. v. 35 
Thinges most speciall and woorthie of memorie. x6xo 
Holland Camden*s Brit. (1637) 335 A speciall fountaine, 
into which God infused a wonderful) gift and venue. 2685 
R. Burton Eng. Emp. Amer, xxii. 208 'Ihey have Horses 
so plentifull that a special one may be bought for six or 
seven pound. 2831 Scott C<rx/. Dang, i, A few special 
spots excepted, the soil. .was more and more mixed with 
the pastoral and woodland country. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Cinnamon 4* Pearls v. 92 A special instrument of forcing 
the means of production into artificial channels. 

C. Of persons. 

■ 1462 Paston Lett. IL5X, I shuld have had as speciall and 
as gode a maisicr of you, as any pour man. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Yiri. xiv. 292 Our Sauyour Ihesu deere and 
specyal!. <z 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. Y, 23 b, ()ne of the 
speciallest contriuers of all tbys horrible treason. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 11. xl. 97 These proved excellent soul- 
diers and speciaU horsemen, and are called Mammalukes. 
1747 Hoadly Suspicious Husband i. iii, A special Acquaint- 
ance I have made to-day! 1854 Miss Baker Nortluimpt. 
Gloss. S.V., She’s a special favourite. 290.1 A. Griffiths yo 
Years Public Service xu. s6q A strong brigade of single 
workers, * special * convicts, ‘ blue dress men ’ of exemplary 
conduct. 

fd Spec, Notable, important, distinguished. Obs, 

2576 Fleming Panopi, Epist, 377 Secrete sciences, which 
hee did impart but to a verie fewc, the same being special 
persons. 2592 Reg, Privy Council Scot. Ser, i. IV. 623 The 
speciaU and cheif personis of the said parochin. 2602 Ful- 
DECKE Pandects 32 So did the Thebane state a long time 
florish..by the wisedotne of Pclopidas, Epamondas, and 
other speciall men. 2632 Weever Anc, Ftttteral Mon. 516 
These 1 suppose to be the burials of some .special persons, 
e. colloq. Particularly interested or informed. 

2830 Galt Lawrlc T. 11. v. (184$) 56, I ain’t special ’bout 
pedigrees, 

2 . Of friends : Admitted to particular intimacy ; 
held in particular esteem. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 23365 pe bridgomdid alle pider call His 
specialiest freindes alL 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 9 
pan special frendes pat knewe myn entent .. prayed me 
besiliche, pat (etc.), tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 

15X Yestyrdayhehadd frendys Speciall, but to-day he haue 
ham all y.Iyke. CX489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xiv. 344 
Come nere, my specyall frende. 2535 Coverdale Acts x. 
24 Cornelius. .had called together his kynszfolkcs and 
speciall frendes. 2^1 \Vood Aih, O.xon. IL 291 'J’his book, 
as Mr. Ley’s special friend hath told me, was written by 
the said Ley. 2863 Boyd Graver Th. Country Parson 240 
A Christian man ought never tocbwse for his special friend 
a person who, be knows, has no religion. 

t b. Particularly intimate ; closely attached by 
acquaintance or friendship. - Const, to, with, Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 17626 pm send forth scuen men o wale, 
War mast to ioseph speciale. 02325 Metr. Horn. 30 An 
cloyster monk loued him ful wel, And was til him ful 
speciel. 2375 Barbour Bruce v. 501 Thai vald noebt per- 
sauit be. That lhai war ^eciall to the king. 02450 St. 
Cuthiert (Surtees) 2610 Elfled, pat bonorabil abbas. To 
wbaim cuthbert sa special was. Ibid. 78B5 He was speciall 
to pe kyng. o 1500 Latuelot 4x1 To them that war to byme 
most special!, /bid. 906 For o knychi be send, That was 
moat speciall with the lady kend. 

3 . Marked off from others of the kind by some 
distiognishing qualities or features ; having a dis- 
tinct or individual character; also, in weakened 
sense, particular, certain. 

. X303 R. Brunne HoJtdl. Synne 8319 ^yt ys pyr a specyal 
spece pat dop Icccherj'c klymbe by a grece. 0 2386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. ^488 Alle other synnes ben somtyme oonly agains 
oon special vcriu; but certes envye is agayns alle^ vertues. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) L 27 Eueriche prouince and | 
londe is descryued for to me come to Britayne pe laste of | 
alle, as most special. 2535 Coverdale Zech. xiv, 8 This 1 
shalbe that specj'all dayc, which is knowne vnto the Lorde. 1 
1561 X. Norton C<dvitCs Inst. \. 32 Selag it is the purpose ' 
of y* Prophet to adorn Christ with cuch special notes as may 
builde our Faith vpon him.^ 26*0 T. Granger Div, Logike 
43 Aristotle saith, a man is the most speciall 2628 T. 
Spencer Logick 131 That is most speciall, vnto which 
there can be no other Species inferior, 2725 Watts Logic 
I. iii. § 3 A special Idea is call’d by the Schools, a Speaes. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat, (1834) 1. 474 As well in entire 
systems as in their sundry parts, yea, members, and more- 
eyfex, the speciallest spcdcs of them, 2841 Penny Cyct. 
XXL 278/2 Of Spedal or Local Secretions. Ibid., Secreted 
in a particular pan of plants for a special purpi^. 2862 
M. Pattisos Ess. (2889)1.48 The Germans. .maintained 
in it an altar, and had their own masses said in it on special 
days. 2884 J. Sully Outlines Psychol, xii. 553 Die order 
of development of the spcdal sensibilmes,. concerned. 


b. In predicative use : Limited or restricted. 

2848 J. T. White Xetiophott's Anab. iii. iv. § 15 Notes 
(1872)^ 174 Zeune refers the term to their imitating th- 
Scythians in the mode of discharging the arrow ; but this 
IS too spedaL 

c. Additional to the usual or ordinary, 

1840 Rep. Set, Comm, Railw. Quest, 255, I believe UjU 
special train was the next. 2847 in Thames Valley Times 
(1887) 22 June 5/3 Special Trams may be engaged for large 
Parti<^. 2882 J. Hatton Journalistic Lond. 148 'Jhe 
whole Morning Standard is printed in one hour and fifiy 
minutes, ..and the special edition in forty-five minutes. 

4 . Of persons: a. Appointed or employed for a 
particular purpose or occasion, f Also in predi- 
cative use (with z«). 

23.. 7609 (Laud MS.), By a speciale mes'sager, 
I wil hir sende lone drurye. 23.. E. E. Allit, P. 13, i<92 
Bifore pe sancta sanctorum sopefast dryjtyn Expouned his 
speche spiritually to special prophetes. CX400 Iajve Bona,^ 
vent. Mirr, (im8 ) 49 Peraunter gabriel that was special 
messangcr of this werk. 2405 Rolls 0/ Parti. III. 605/1 
Our generalls and specialls Atlornes and Deputes. C1450 
.SV. Cuthbert (Surtees) 843 pai were speciale m his seruysc. 
1646 Gataker Mistake Removed x8 Having from the mouth 
of God, by a special expresse, received a release. 1^1-31 
[see Constable 5 ej. 2856 Men 0/ the Time 687 He was 
deputed to be the special correspondent of the ’Times 'in 
the Crimea. 2865 Jbid, 714/2 He was employed as Special 
Commissioner during the Irish famine. 

' b. Devoted to a particular or limited field of 
study or research. 

xSto Allbutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 120 Some well-known 
(and not too special) specialist. 

6 . Having an individual, particular, or limited 
application, object, or intention ; affecting or con- 
cerning a single person, thing, circumstance, etc., 
or a particular class of these. 

Special intention’, see Intention 12 b. 

13.. Coer de L, 6471 The abbot.. brought hym lettrcs 
speciele, Aselyd with the barouns sele. c 2380 Wyclif Bel. 
Wks. Ill, 441 pai sayfurst, jjai speciale prayere..is better 
pen generale. 0x400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 195 pe white 
morphu is curid. .wik f^is special medteyn. X4^^ Rolls oj 
Parlt. V, 111/2 That.. a speciall Commission be made to 
the chief Justice of your Benche. 1526 Skelton MagsxyJ. 
2464 From you I receyued a letter, Wbicbe conteyned in it 
a specyall clause That 1 sholde vse Largesse. 257^ 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (2826) 329 Of a speciall intent and 
purpose to pray to God forraine. x596Si{AK5. Merck. V.y. 
1. 292 There doe 1 giue to you. .a speciall deed of f;ift. 2613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 918 On which day this.. came 
..without any special appointment, to the presse. 1651 
Hoboes Lcviath. 11. xxvi. 145 In which case there L no 
speciall Law ordained. 2764 Poor Laws 194 Toi. dis- 
tribute the same, together with other special benefactions, 
to such as shall have most need. 2802 Paley Nat. Thtol, 
XV. 11819) 242 It is a special purpose, specially consulted 
throughout. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. 11, 51 He was 
sent to London charged with several special commissions of 
high importance. 2862 Sat. Rev, 8 Feb. 247 Popular theo- 
logy dispenses with special knowledge as a key to difllcul- 
lies, 2^2 Photogr, Ann, 11. 285, 1 could not very well in- 
clude it under * Special Cameras.’ 

b. Entering into details or particulars; precise, 
x68z Lond. Gaz. No. 1648/4 Providing always that the 
Libel.. be special, as to a certain place.. ; and also be 
special as to the time. 2876 E. Mbllor Priesthood yiii. 34B 
Ibis confession must not only be general, but special, involv- 
ing a minute description of ail the circumstances in which the 
sins were committed. 

6 . Having -close, intimate, or exclusive con- 
nexion or relationship with one person or thing 
(or set of these) ; peculiar : a. Of persons. 

2382 Wyclif Deut. vii. 6 That thow be to hym a special 
puple. 1456 Sir G. Law Anns {S.T.S.) 253[TheJ king 

of Nappies mon,.mak..oblis5ing toihepapeasspecalelord 
soverane till him. 2508 Kennedie Plytmg w. Dunbar 417, 

I am the kingis blude, his irew speciall clerk. 2591 Shaks. 
•I Hen. Vi, I. i. 171 To Eltara will I, where the young King 
is, Being ordayn’d his speciall Gouernor. 16x1 Bible 
vii. 6 The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a special 
people vnto himselfe. 2737 Challoner Catli. Chr.Inslr. 
(1753) 213 In this Nation we keep the Days of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and of St. George, as our special Patrons. 
2898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin I. ii, I always looked upon 
bim as my special paid henchman, 
b. Of things. 

2484 Caxton Chhalty 89 The comyn wcle is gretter and 
more necessary than propre good and specyall. 2548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 54 b, The propre and mostc 
SpeciaU office of suche an one. 2578 Lyte Dodoens il xliv. 
202 Floures.. whhout any special! smell. 2599 HaklWJ 
Voy. II. n. 4 Tlieir language \vas special!, and not 
with Romane speech or Arabian. 2673-4 Grzw Attal.r^ 
Trunks (1682) X32 The specifying of the Sap dependetn 
chiefly on the special Nature of the Parts. 2850 M^Cosk 
Div. Govt. 111. i. 11874) 296 Every intuitive principle in our 
constitution has its special truth to reveal and sanction. 
1870 J, Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, x Each region has its 
special irea-iures, 2884 R. Paton Scott. Ch.\\\\.B \ C^luraba 
. .had his special cell at Iona, in which he wrote and rtaa. 

C. Const, to. 

2871 "Rvskis Arrows o/Chace (x88o) I. 227 Nearly 
great church in France has some merit special to itselL 
2894 Nature's Method in Evot. Li/e vii. 77 'Ihc new force 
special to the whale. 

7 . Law. Used with a large number of legal terms 
to denote particular or distinctive instances or 
cases of the thing, action, or person in question, as 
special bail, bailiff, baslard{y, heir, occupant, 
resolution, tail, verdict. 

Sec also Jury 2 d, and Special FLEAOER, pleading. 

249s (see Tail sb.- 3 bj. 2544 tr. Littleton's 
4 b, Tenaunt in laylc spccj'al, is where landcs and tecc' 
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mentes be gyuen vnto a man and his wyfe and the heyres 
of theyr .iL bodyes begoten. 1665 £ver Tryals per 
Pais xiii. 166 A Special Verdict, or Verdict at large, is so 
called, because it hndeth the special matter at large, and 
leavelh the Judgement of the Law thereupon, to the Court. 
*7*0 T. Wood II, loogTheSpecial Pleas arc 
many, as Per duresj Per Minns, X763 Blackstone Comm, 
II. 259 There the heir might, and still may, 'enter and hold 
posse‘ision, and is called in law a special occupant. 1769 
Ibid. 111 . 287 In order to arrest the defendant, and make him 
put in substantial sureties for his appearance, called special 
bail. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Vl. 413 With a subse* 
quent devise to the heirs general, or special, or issue, of A. 
1835 TomlinPs Law Diet. I.s.v. Bailiffs Formerly bailiffs of 
hundreds were the officers to execute writs; but now it is 
done by special bailiffs, put in with them by the sheriff. 
Ibid. S.V. Bastardy, in relation to the several 

manners of its trial, is distinguished into general and special 
bastardy. 1845 Stephen Ctiw;/;. Laws Eng. (1874)11. 176 By 
'Special' resolution — i.e., by one passed by a majority in 
number and threeffourths in value of the creditors present. 

8. Comb. In collocations used' attributively, as 
speciaUcreation, •service^ -temper^ or derivatives of 
these, as speciaUcreationisty •correspondcntly adv. 

1886 Spencer in igth Cent. May 766 The point of view 
of the special'CTeationisl. 1887 Pall Mall G. to Jan. 5/z 
When the speciaUservice man desires to inculcate caution 
on the driver of the next train, he affixes a single detona- 
tor to the rail. 1891 Kipling Lifds Handicap 86 It 
suited him to talk special-correspondently. 1893 W. H, 
Hudson Intr. Spencer's Philos. 27 The speciaUcreation 
hypothesis. 1897 Outing XXX. 279/1 A speciaUtemper 
tool steel. 190X Daily Tel. 9 Mar. 9/3 Two British special 
service officers have left London for the Abyssinian capital. 
B, adv. and in phr. in special. 

L In a special manner; especially, particularly. 
Now only colloq. or dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M, Speciale Jjan cals his sin Wrak o 
him hat Hgg^ h^r-in. 1340 Ayenb. 230 Cure Ihordes lem- 
man special is yloued h^t lokeh maydenhod. 14 . . SirBeues 
(C) 688+3 Sche preyed yow specyafle,To come & speke with 
bur yn preuyte. 1451 Capgrave Life St. Avg. 35 He co- 
mendid gretly his cunnyng and special his deuocion. 25x3 
Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 2460 It (i. e. an exemption] to 
confyrme and roborate specyall With charters and dedes 
and scales patent. ^ 2545 Raynald Byrtk Mankynde 124 
Sethe them in while wyne, and therein lap the inlhnte, 
spetiall yf it be not taken ouer great heate. x6oo Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa vi. 278 Great plenty of dates, which.. are 
speciall good. 26x3 Ussher Lett. (1686) 27 One thing 
therein 1 think special worthy of observation. 1670 J. 
Smith Eng. Improif. Reviv'd 65 The Chesnut is special 
good Timber for Building. 2765 Cowper Let. 5 Nov., 
xTiey (the Unwins) live in a special good house. 2852 
Helps Companions of SolU. vii, 143 A case came on rather 
unexpectedly, .and I was sent for * special ' as we say. 2856 
2nd Rep. Postmaster General xa That the NightMail train 
should he run special (without passengers). 2859 Thackeray 
Virgin, ix, Ihe Duke of Marlborough was no special go<^ 
penman. 

1 2. In special : a. Specially, especially, par- 
ticularly. Obs. 

C2374 Chaucer i. 90X Se that thow in special 

Rrauere not that is ayens her name. 2390 (}ower Con/. 1 . 
7 The world is changed overal, And therof moat in special 
That love is falle into discord, e 2400 Pitgr. Sowle (Cax- 
ton, 1483) IV. xxxiii. 8t Ther ben other counceylours of the 
kynge that haue for to sene in special togoueroaunceofhis 
propre goodes. CX440 Gesta Kom, I. xlviii. 221 The Em- 
perour made a generall feste, to the whiche he Erie was 
i-bede in speciall. 2500 in Exch. Rolls Scatl. XII. 266 note^ 
To all and slndry oure liegts. .and in speciale to our custum- 
aris of oure burgh of Abirdene. x5sx Robinson tr. More's 
Utopia i. (1895) 33 Chyefelye suche thynges as shalbe pro- 
fy table to be knowne ; as in specyall be thoese decrees and 
ordinaunces. 2603 Bodlev in Bucclench AISS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 44 We have a speech given out, among Papists in 
special, of a match, .between our Prince and the King of 
Spain's. .daughter. 2665 Bunyan Holy Citie (1669) 62 
Which Salvation I take in special to signifie our fortifica- 
tion and safely from the wrath of God. x68o Allen Peace 
+ Unity 234 He singles out this in special as the matter of 
his request. 

fb. In detail ; so as to enter into particulars. Obs. 
C1386 Chaucer Melib. r 268 ban wel & couenably 

lau^t me as in general how 1 sbal gouerne me. ..But now 
wolde I fayn ^at 36 wolde condescende in special. 2402 
^6 Pol. Poems iii. 49, I speke not in specyale Of 00 kyng- 
dom the lawe to telle ; 1 speke bool in generale. c 2449 
Pecocic Repr, v. xv. 562 That y be not ouer long.. y speke 
not of thilk mater in special here. ^1573 Satir. Poems Rc” 
form. xl. X06 That this may be maid mair manifest, I will 
discurs sum thing in speciall Tuiebing this Lamp. 

fc. In an individual, separate, or distinctive 
manner, Obs. 

2390 Gower Conf. 1 . 18, I wol nogbt seie in general, For 
ther ben somme in special In whom that alle vertu duelleth. 
Ibid. 92 Bot such a thing in special, Which to hem alle in 
general Is most plesant. 1469 Walerf. Arch, in 20th Ref. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 307 If qny suete or cbalange be 
..so done in commene or in speciall. 2508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit IVemen 495 To euery man in speciall speke I sum 
wordis, exsso ' Paine watd /with all diligence' in Dun- 
bars Poems 11893) 3x0 And thocht I say in generale, Sum 
sail it lak in speci^e. 

C. sb. 1 1. A particularly intimate or favourite 
friend, associate, or follower. Obs. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 23 pat specials to hym were. 13 . . 
Coer de L. 2352 Let him yelde my iresor every dele If be 
will be my speciele. a 1340 Hampole^ Psalter Ixvii. 27 
IThosc) liU whaim aungels ere gret specials. cx4to Destr. 
Troy 8830 Thus he spake for bis spede his specials vnlo. 
a 1450 tr. De hnitaiione 11. viii. 49 Leie ihesu be sool \>y 
dcriyng and py special. 2581 SaSir. Poems Reform, xliii. 
229 Anc of the spcciallis (that) did mentene jour croun, 
5 our ferme protcctour in 50ur tender geiiis. 2596 Dal- 
RYxiPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. IL 84 To require libertic to 
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cum to Scotland with.. his garde of a thousand specialis, 
a x66o Ha.mxiond , Serm, Prea*. i. 22 (2664) 42 The oaviour, 
that hath prombes of long life annexed to some specials of 
his service. 

T b. A (female) sweetheart or paramour ; a 
mistress or concubine. Obs. 

c 2375 in Rel. Ant.X.^o Byhold, my derlyng, speketh to 
me, arj's, come nerre, iny special, come. 2388 Pol. Poetns 
(Rolls) I, 276 Here specialis yfy kys(w.r.Thec special whan 
thei kis]. 2432-50 tr. IHgden (Rolk) VI. 449 Hit happede 
a monke of Seynte Audoen in Roone to goe in a ny^hte 
towarde the hows of hU speclalle. 2473 Visitation Paper 
in Archaeologia XLVIII. 250 pe vecar of be sayde lowne 
has haldyn to hys speciall this vj 3ere and more, and noe 
correction done. 1554 Interlude of Youth Cj b, A backe 
galantes, and loke vnto me. And lake me for your specialL 
T c, A male sweetheart or lover. Obs. 
c 2400 Laud Troy Bk. 13552 To vj'site him ful offte sche 
went ; For sche wiste he toke the fallc Off Troyle that was 
hit specially I 43 *-S<* tr. Higden (Rolls) VL 333 After that 
sche electe into pope.. was gete withchilde by herspecxalle. 
c 1489 Caxton Btanchardyn xx. 67 (She) altogydre was of 
her determyned, to make of Btanchardyn herloucr and her 
specyall. a 2500 Gest Robin Hood viii. xxxv, For the loue 
of a knyght, Syr Roger of Donkesly, That was her owne 
speciall. 

+ 2. A particular person ; an individual. Ohs. 
0x400 Destr, Troy 4292 Fats goddes..pat entrid into 
ymagis,. .Spekand to specyals, pat sp^e for to aske. Ibid. 
12x19 All pal sparit pat speciall to spill at pe tyme- 
f 3. a. A particular point, part, detail, concept, 
or statement. Obs. 

02386 Chaucer Melib. Lat us now descende to the 
special [v.r, purpos special), c 1449 Pecock Repr. \. v. 522 
I'lib comaundement..is not but a special and a parti of 
tbts general and bool comaundement. 2582 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xliii. 25 To pen the spectallts it passis mony 
a hunder. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, IL 162 
Reason.. descendeth from generalles to specialles, & from 
them to particulars. 2622 W. Sclater Key (1629) 177 Which 
generall is farther amplified by the specials 2628 T. Spe.sc£r 
Logick 204 Of the kindes of Dbtribution, and first of the 
Generall into the Specialb. 

+ b. A particular thing or article. Obs. 

2599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. xi. i(i), To the per- 
fection of the compliment, .are required these three specials. 
26x5 in Buceleuch AISS. (Hbt. hlSS. Comm.) 1 . 168 Those 
.specials which they appropriate to themselves are the sole 
and main commodities of the Kingdoms now in question. 
i622Bp.MouNTAGUDxWrx^ar467Youmustshewsomercason 
why Decirnw were restrayned vnto some specialis, seeing 
Primitis extended themselues vnto all. 
i*4. Species, kind. Obs. 

2552 T. Wilson Logike (2580) 54 Beams with Alexander, 
are comprehended under man as their ktnde and speciall. 
2628 T. Spencer 132 The lowest species, is that which 

cannot be divided intoother specialis. 2654 Z. CoK'e. Logick 
32 Quality hath four kinds or speclob. 

5. cllipt. A special constable, correspondent, etc.; 
an advocate at a special fee. 

1837 Dickens Pickw, xxiv, * Is the other specials outside, 
Dubbley?* inquired Mr. Grummer (the chief constable]. 
2882 PcBODV Eng. journalism 247 To number among its 
enterprising band of correspondents the famous special of 
the Daily Hews. 1893 IVesim, Gaz. 29 Sept. 1/2 A * {special ' 
is an advocate who is not attached to any particular Court, 
but who will accept any brief with a special fee of 50 guineas 
marked upon it. 

b. A special train, examination, prize, etc. 

1866 [G. A. Lawrence) Sans Merer xvi. They had been 
warned at the terminus that a 'special * would probably be 
needed. 2872 M. Lkcraud Cambr. Freshm. 298 When the 
'speciarcontainingtheexcursion party, .entered ihestatxon. 
x^ Lancet 21 Oct. 796/1 What are known as * specials ' are 
being held this week, The.sc are for men who partially failed 
at the last regular examinations. 2897 Daily News 26 June 
9/1 It b laid down that the same dog cannot win more than 
one of these specials. 

Specialisni(spejaliz’m). [f.SpEciAi»ff. + -isjr. J 
li Restriction or devotion to a special branch of j 
study or research ; limitation to one department or j 
aspect of a subject. 

2856 J. Grote in Cambr. Ess. IL 88 The question of pro- 
fessionalUm, or specialism, in education. 2876 Gladsto.s'e 
Homeric Synchr. 212 This divarication into specialUm. .is 
a sign of an old.. condition of study and practice. 1892 
Lancet 3 Oct. 773 This b the true remedy for the evils of 
specialism [in medicine], 

2, With a and pi. A special study or investiga- 
tion ; an instance of specializing. 

2868 Lancet 8 Aug. 171 Medicine is a specialbm; but of 
no narrow kind, 2884 Aikenxum 7 June 720/2 Hence the 
book is one of specialisms. The specialbms, however, do 
not lapse into mere technicalities. 2891 Daily News 9 Apr. 
3/5 To do it, the work must be made a specialism. 

Specialist (spe-jalist). [f. as ptec. + -IST, or 
ad. K spicialiste^ 

Worcester (1846) gives 'Specialist, a practical man. Qu. 
Rev.' Hence in Ogilvlc (1850). 

1. A medical practitioner or authority who spe-. 
cially devotes his attention to the study or treat- 
ment of a particular disease or class of diseases. 

2856 Kane Arct. Expior. II. ix. 93 The recital might 
edily a specialbt who was anxious to register the Protean 
indications of scurvy. 1875 B. Meadows Clin. Observ. ii 
Has been treated by an eminent specialbt, w iih both arsenic 
and mercury 1889 D. C. & H. Murray Dung. Catspaw 162 
He was a famous nerve specialbt when he retired from 
practice. ^ 1 • 1 

2. In general use, one who specially or exclusively 

studies one subject or one particnlar branch of a 
subject. ' 

2862 Spencer First Prine. u. i. S 36 Even Ibe . 


most limited specialist would not describe as philosophical, 
an essay which [etc.]. ^ 2877 Sir C. W. Thomson Voy.Chal. 
linger 1. 1. 9 lo associate with her complement of scientific 
officers a civilian staff of speciaHsi.s. 1884 Symonds Shaks. 
Predee. -Pref. p. ix*, I cannot pretend to be a specialist in 
this department, nor have I sought to write for specialbts. 
3. aitrib. (of persons or things). 

2883 Fortn, Rev, July no The matters to be dealt with 
require a specialist knowledge. 2887 D. Maguire Art 
Massage (ed. 4) 15 The specialist doctor who practises thera- 
peutic massage should develop a special action of his own. 
1893 F. Adajis NewEgjpt xix, I had no spedalbt acquaint- 
ance with the place or the people. 

Specialistic (spejali*stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to specialism or specialists, 

2B82 Athenxum 7 Jan. 13/1 The specialistic study de- 
manded by modern philology. 2890 Ibid, 19 July 87/2 The 
learned, specialbtic mind takes in the facts of one or two 
creeds or departments. 2893 Min. Zth Nat. Conne. Cong. Chs. 
U.S.A, 220 Encouragement of specialbtic investigation on 
the part of both faculty and students. 

Speciality (speJiK'lIti). Also 5 -itee, 5-6 -ite, 
7 -alUtye. [ad. OF. espedaliie 'EsFBCu.UTr (later 
specialiti, mod.F. speciality) or late and med.L. 
specialitas, f. specialis Special a. Cf. It. spec-, 
spezialM, Sp. especialidad, Pg. ■idadei\ 

1. A special, particular, or individual point, 
matter, or item ; freq. pi., particulars, details. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) L 27 Till hit be commen toBre- 
teyne the last proutnee, as vn to a specialite moste specialle 
for whom [tjhis present storye was made. 1513 in Halli- 
well LetL Kings Eng. 11846) I. 216 After rehearsal . . of 
many .. injuries, griefs, and damages.., the specialities 
whereof were superfluous to rehearse. 2560 Inchaffray 
C^/ir/crr(S.H.S.J 167 Providing that the specialite heinn ex- 
premit m^nochtdirogatioun totbegenerallte. 2582 Sidney 
Apol. Poet. (Arb.) 31 Ihe generalities that contayneth it, and 
tlie specialities that are deriued from it. a 1600 Edmonds Ob- 
serv. Caesar's Comm. 47 This last Commentarie containeth 
the specialities of the warre which Qesar made against all the 
States of Gallia. 2624 in Cosin's Cerr. (Surtees) 1 . 37 1 ‘hese 
speciallityes I desire, if the thing be printed, may be left out. 
1729 Waterlano Vittd. Christ's Div. xxL 323 'I'he rept^w- 
p>)(ric and interior Generation, are two specialities taught 
by the Catholicks. 2865 Mill Comte 259 A practical posi- 
tion.. chains the mind to specialities and details. 1B67 
RusKiN Time + Tide (1872) 5 Yonder sad letter w'arped me 
away from the broad inquiry, to this speciality, respecting 
the present distress of the middle cbis-ses. 

2. The quality of being special, limited, or re- 
stricted in some respect (occasionally implying 
particularity of application or treatment). + In 
speciality y in detail. \ But speciality, without 
partiality or favour, 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 2 The ferde (part 
shall be] of batalllb m specialitee. Ibid. 99 Here he spekis 
of armes and banerls in specialitee. 2493 Acts. jas. 
IV (1814) 11 . 233/1 A..Ju5e quhilk sail minbter justice 
to all parteis but specialiiie. 2576 Fleming tr. Cains* 
Dogs (x88o) 5 Of a singuler specialitie they deserued to bee 
called. .bloudhounds. 2617 Ussher Lett, (2686) 48 Neither 
doth the speciality of the one any waj’s abridge the gener- 
ality of the other, 26x9 W. Sclater Exp, a Thess. (2629) 
304 Dbiingubh ye iwixt speciality of loue, and partiality. 
2657 S. SzROZXHT Schism Di^atcn't 137 'l*bb Fariiculariiy 
then, and speciality of schbmatical guilt,. .makes a man ia 
a . . more special manner faulty. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. iv. 
(1867)^ With a completeness and speciality of coincidence. 
2847 C?ROTE Greece 11. xi. 111 . 281 Some of them are rnere 
general and vague directions, while others again run into 
the extreme of speciality. 2872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. 
vi. i2-i 6 In the general ordinances, .it w’ould have been out 
of pbee because of its speciality. 

+ br Technical usage. 015 ."“^ 

1657 Hzvlis Eeelesia Vind. 105 Tlie word so ii'ied.-be- 
came in fine a word of Art or speciality, amongst the writers 
of the new [Testamentl. 

C. In Speciality, especially, particularly,^ 

2867 Ruskin Time + Tide v. § 23 There were, in speci- 
ality, two thoroughly good pantomime actors. 

d, Biol. Special development or adaptation to 
surroundings. 

1880 A. R. Wallace Island Life 100 The comparative 
poverty and speciality of their animals. Ibid. 323 Cause of 
Great Speciality in Fishes. 

3. A special or dbtinctive quality, property, char- 
acteristic, or feature ; a peculiarity. 

2625 PURCHAS Pilgrims 11. 2380 margin. The specialities of 
Horeb. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light 282 But, there must 
be specialities in the case, ..and, these specialities may 
form a proper subject for investigation. 2844 Dickens 
Mart. Chus.XW, Think of ibis, Sir,.. apart from the special- 
ities. .of prejudice. x868 Viscr. SiRKticrof.T>Seleetions{tZ6<p 
II, 259 The Doctor’s Khivan Mollah. .will be but an uncer- 
tain guide to the specialities of Yarkand! Turkbh, x88t 
Nature No. 627. 4 There is a wonderful similarity t^tween 
all the chief tribes.., though there are many specialities in 

habits. ,. /. 

b. With the ; The distinctive quality, etc., ofo. 
particular thing or class. . , 

1829 Jas. SIill Hum. Mind (1B69) H. 40 

nature of that group or scries.. consiiiutcs the c 

ihe relation predicated. 2855 Bain 

'J’he speciality of the pleasures of light is 

ness. 2882 F. P. Cobbe Peak in Danen 32 Jt 

ality of all vice to be selfishly indifferent to the i J 

consequences of our actions. 

4. Law. a, ==Sp£cialtv 7. 

,6azBrascm,se C,U. Dec. 11 '- ^ 6 , 

Sp.daliti« '[hcrem I have co^only lahvn 

fo/i nmd,ocnfa, or such l.l-e drawn 

S'SLT cov^ontL be kep: on eUher har.d. 
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b. A special warrant ; also, the officer charged 
Mdlh executing this. 

28x5 Afiu, Reg»^ Chron, 9 James O'Sullivan,.. with aspe- 
ciality from ^the sheriff, proceeded to his estate.. .Mr. H., 
having fired in througli a window at the speciality and those 
on the inside, they quickly returned the fire. 

5. A special aptitude, skill, occupation, or line 
of business. 

1867 Ruskin Time ^ Tide i. § 3 Every nation is fitted . . for 
some particular employments or manufactures; and. .it is 
the true interest of every other nation to encourage it in such 
speciality. 1879 Mtss Braddon Cloven Foot III. xiv. 263 
It was made by a man who had a speciality for these things. 
x886 C- E. Pascoe Land. 0/" To-day xxxlx* (ed. 3) 332 This 
gentleman’s speciality [as a bookseller] lies in the depart* 
ment of theology. 2^2 Plwtogr, Ann, II. 705 Who make 
a speciality of publishing maps prepared for cj’clists. 

b. A special subject of study or research ; that 
branch of scholarly, scientific, or professional work 
in which one is a specialist. 

1858 Kingsley Misc, (1859) 1 . 140 Even men of bound- 
less knowledge., must have had once their speciality, their 
pet subject. 1867 Mgr. Patterson in Manning Ess,. Relig. 
c5- Lit. Ser. 11. 491 Let us. .suppose the writer in question 
to have a speciality ; let us suppose blm to be a Catholic 
theological writer. 2880 J. W. Shercr Conjnrods Dau, 
rii Mr. Cowley., was acquainted with most of the sciences, 
but his speciality was Entomology. * 

o. A thing or article specially characteristic of, 
reduced or manufactured by, a particular place, 
usiness firm, etc. (Cf. Specialty 8 .) 

In this sense the F, ioxm spicialiie\s frequently employed. 

2863 Dickens Lett, (1880) II. 191 The romantic drama., 
is the speciality of your theatre. 2863 Sir W. Holmes 
Rep. in Veness El Dorado (1866) App. 158 Indeed, rum 
seems a sort of ‘speciality ’ of that island [Jamaica]. 2892 
Plwiogr, Ann, II. 529 The Optical Lantern trade is some- 
what different to photography as regards specialities. In 
the main, most dealers content themselves with selling 
goods that are not specially their own. 

6. A thing or article of a special kind, as dis- 
tinguished from what is usual or common. 

18^ Latham Black Sf White 84 One is for the routine 
cooking, which is always the same; the other is for the pre- 
paration of the specialities of each day's diet. 2880 Plain 
Hints Needlework 13 Where special materials arc insisted 
on, specimens of these specialities should be at hand for 
reference. 

Specialization (speiJaUiz^i-Jan). [f. Special- 
ize V . + -ATioN.] The action or process of special- 
izing or of becoming specialized. 

a. Of language, legislation, etc. 

1813 Mill Logic iv. v, II. 270 We baveseen above, in the 
words pagan and villain^ remarkable examples of tne spe- 
cialization of the meaning of words. 18S4 Max MUller Set* 
Lang. Ser. n. viii. 352 noie^ The specialization of general 
roots Ls more common than the generalization of special 
roots. 2892 Driver Lit. 0 . T, (1892) 26 A noticeable 
difference is the greater specialization and strictness of the 
provisions contained in the former narrative. 

b. Biol. Of animals or plants, or of the parts or 
organs of these. 

2862 Dana Man. Geology^ 599 This law of specialization— 
the general before the special— is the law of au development. 
2869 Spencer Trine, Psychol. (1872) I. lit. vi. 330 Change 
from a general diffusion of food to a localization of food, in- 
volves a further specialization. 1880 A. R. Wallace Island 
Life v. 75 The cause., is, undoubtedly, the extreme special- 
isation of most insects. 

c. Of employments, studies, etc. 

2865 Mill Comte 94 The increasing specialisation of all 
employments.. is not without inconveniences. x868 M. 
Pattison Acadeni, Org. \, 273 The principle of the im- 
provement which appears to me possible in our s)’stem of 
studies is that of specialisation. 2890 Gross Gild Merck, 
I. 1 16 The rapid development and specialisation of indus- 
trj’. 1892 Lancet 3 Oct. 774 We arc opposed to the special- 
isation of hospitals. 

Specialize (spe^jabiz), v, [ad. F. spicialiser, 
=:lt. specializzare, Sp. and Pg. especializar \ sse 
Special a, and -ize.] 

1. irans. To mention ' or indicate specially ; to 
specify, particularize. 

16x6 Sheldon Mir. Aniichr. 261 Our Sauiour special- 
i'.ing and nominating^ the places in which these false pro- 
phets should teach his presence to be. 2657 J. Sergeant 
Schism DUpach't 66 The proper answer.. is to specialize 
some plea for themselves, wnicn will not as well excuse th«r 
Desertours. 2873 Ferguson Discourses 23 Still less Las he a 
right to specialise the .sign from heaven by which the proof 
is to be established- 2874 Blackie Self-Cult. 61, I will now 
specialise a few of those virtues the attainment of which 
snould be an object of lofty ambition. 

b. absol. To enter into particulars or details. 

26x3 Wither Abuses Stript in Juvenilia (1633) 249 First 
lash the Greal-ones ; but if thou be wise, In generall and doe 
not speciallize. 2850 Blackie zSzcZ/j'/xw I. 296 It is quite 
common with /Eschylus to give a general description first, 
and then specialise. 

2. To render special or specific ; to invest with 
a special character or function. 

2628 Earle Microcosm.^ Scept. in Relig. (Arb.) 67 He is at 
most a confus’d and wild Christian, not specializ’d by any 
forme, but capable of all. 170X Norris Ideal World i. vl 
•a2x The great difficulty” is to specialize this account, to shew 
in particular what kind of thing truth is.^ 2850 Robertson 
Serm Ser. III. v. 73 He specializes what is universal 2874 
Mahaffi* Soc. Life Greece xl 339 A belief in some sy’stem- 
atic ruler of the world,.. not specialised in form or charac- 
ter. /bid. xii. 362 The Attic legal system ..by specialising 
its courts apparently* provided for a prompt and accurate 
treatment of disputes. 


b. Spec , in Btol. In pa, pple. Adapted to a 
special function or environment; modified by 
development tending towards this end. 

2852 S. P. Woodward Mollusca 1. 32 Respiration is per- 
formed by the mantle, or by a portion of it specialized, and 
forming a gill 2874 Lubbock Orig. <5- Met. Ins, v. 86 The 
earliest known Neuroptera and Orthoptera; though in some 
respects less specialized than existing forms. 2881 Tylor 
Anthrop. i\. 43 Man's upper and lower extremities have 
become differentiated or sp^ialised in two opposite ways. 

c. To develop .(parts) by adaptation to sur- 
roundings. 

2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 558 If this sort of 
weather goes on 1 expect 1 shall specialise fins and gills 
mysein 

S. To make narrower and more intensive, 

185s M. Pattison in Oxford Ess. 292 The very fact that 
the new statute has restrained and specialized the subjects 
in the School of Literae Humaniores. 2868 — Academ. 
Org. V. 264 The princii>ie 1 am now contending for goes 
further still in the direction of specialising study. 

4. intr. a. To engage in special study or some 
special line of business, etc. 

2881 Jrnl. Educ. 2 Mar. 51/1 They will not allow their 
scholars to specialize. 1888 %vetCE.Amer. Commiv. ciL III. 
442 Enabling men to specialize.. in matters like history and 
Oriental or Romance philology. 2897 Mary Kingsley W, 
Africa 505 A certain set of men and women then specialise 
off to study* how these spirits can be managed. 

b. To develop in a special direction ; to assume 
a special form or function. 

2889 Lancet 28 Sept. 635/2 That some cells have special- 
ised on the amoeboid character is seen in the so-called 
mycloplaxes. 

Specialized (spe*Jabizd),///. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Specially adapted, modified, or developed : 

a. Biol. (Cf. prec. 2 b.) 

2853 Lewes Hist. Philos, (ed. 2) 254 The operation of some 
external thing on the specialized nervous sy>tem. 2854 
Owen in Ords Circ. Set , Org. Nat. I. 205 The modified or 
specialized character of the elemenis of the cranial verte- 
brae l’.as gained for them special names. 2870 Rolleston 
Animal Life ifiTIiereare no specialized renal arteries in 
birds. 28^ Science-Gossip XXV. 282 If several species of 
bees are adapted to each spedallsed flower. 

b. In general use. 

1865 Luddock Preh. 280 Numerous and specialised 

as are our modern instruments, who would care to describe 
the exact use of a knife? 2874 Sidcwick Meth. Ethics 
I. iii. 28 The sentiment of veracity, courage, purity. &c. 
But each such specialized sentiment in its normal state in- 
cludes., the more general impulse to do right. 

2 . Kendercd speemi or particular. 

2885MYERS.£xx.I1.63Laws orwbicbourbigbest generalisa- 
tions may be but the specialised case or the incidental aspect* 

3. Specially mentioned or indicated. 

2893 F. Adams New Egypt 157, I fancy.. that the very 
manner of the specialised passage is identic. 

Specializer (spe-jabizsj). [f. as prec.] One 
who specializes. 

2878 Fraser's Mag, XVII. 267 Minds of the first rank are 
generalisers J of the second, specialisers. 

Spe cializing', vbL sb. [f. as prec.] The 
action or process of becoming or rendering special 
in some respect. 

2889 SiDGWiCK in Jr7tl. Educ. Feb. xi6 Prevented by need 
of early specialising. 2904 H. 'Bi.hZK. Pract. Self Cult, v. 
138 Division of labour, or specialising of function have [sic) 
become essential in modern industry*. 

Spe cialuiug', ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That 
specializes, in senses of the verb. 

In the first gioup of quots. the ppl a. b not clearly separ- 
able from attributive uses of the vbl sb. 

(a) 170X Norris Ideal World 1. vi. 326 The great special- 
izing character that distingubhes necessary and eternal 
truths from those of the opposite order,^ • 1862 H. Mac- 
millan Footn. Page Nat. 203 In the fungi, however, there 
i-s little or nothing of this specializing or differentiating pro- 
cess, 2873 SvMONDS Grk. Poets v. ixi We remark a power- 
ful specializing tendency. 

ib) 2890 Times 24 Dec. 7/3 To enable ‘ specializing ' stu- 
dents to follow their courses. sZ^Naiure's MethodinEvol. 
Life vl 70 Specialising organs made their appearance. 

Specially (spe-Jalii, adv. Forms: 3-4 spe- 
ciaXlich.e, 4 - specially, 5 -alii, 6 -allie, -allye ; 

4 specialyobe, -icli(e, -ali, 4-5 -aly, 6 -alie ; 4 
specyaly, 5 specealy, 5-6 specyally (5 epes-) ; 

6 spetiallye. 7 -ally, [f. Special a. -f -ly s*, after 
L. specidliter or OK. {eSspeczazttnenlj {e)speciale- 
mr.zit (mod.F. splcialemcnt). Cf. Kspecially adv^ 

1, In a special manner ; in a degree or to an extent 
beyond what is usual or customary; particularly. 

2297 R. Glooc. (Rolh) 10220 pe king of alimayne sende 
specialliche inou To king Ion pat he wibdrowe him of is 
wou. 13.. Seuyn Sages (W.) 3547 On God in heuym ay 
thinkes he, And specially he praied him till I’o help him, 
2340 Ayenb, 7 pbe pri hesles dntep ous to gode specialliche. 
237s Barbour Bruce iv. 467 ITie kyng.. spent syne full 
specialy, Giff ony man couth tell tithand [etc.], c 2450 Mirk's 
Festial 12 Jet childyrdydden hym worschyp spesyaly byfor 
any oper seyni. 2486 Kec. St. Mary at lltll (1905) 18 1 'he 
said preesl..to..be alwcy* charged specially & deuoutly to 
pray daily.. for the soute of the said lohn Nasyng. 2512 
Act 4 Ben. VII L c- 20 Preamble, Your said fiesecher.. 
■was specially requyred to arrest and lake the said John. 
X548-9 Bk.Coin.Prayer\:t^h, Spcciallyewc b^che 

thee to saue and defende thy seruauni, Edwarde our Kyng. 
1590 Sir j. Smith Disc. Weapons Ded, 9 b, They hauevsed 
diuers waies.., but chieflie two, speciallie to be noted. 26x7 
Morvson Itin. XL 50 Not so much in secrecj* and in sparing- 
nesse of speech. .as more specially in Court factions. 2722 


m Natme Peerage Evidence (1874) *35 Lykeas by the said 
first contract.. it b specially provided and declared. xBjs 
A. Knox Rem. (1834) I. 49 The House of Lords and the 
Established Church are specially united to each other, x86o 
Tyndall Glac, ii. xvi. 3x3 Measurements, .wliich bear more 
specially upon the subject. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) V 
404 There appears to be a need of some bold man tvho 
specialJyhonours plainness of speech. 
h. Qualifying adjs. and advs. 

2422 tr. Secrela Secret., Priv. Priv. 207 A Spccbly b*. 
houabill Place of Prayynge is a pryiie Place. 2530 Palrcr. 
842 Specially wt\,..for/ bien. 1535 Coverdale 
II. 4 He. .loueth me specially well. 2685 Baxter Paraphr 
N. T. Matt. : ii. 2 Tho' repentance be always a duly, ii’i 
specially necessary to.. our assufance of pardon. 1817 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. III. 659 That alliance ofajpe. 
cially religious nature. 2867 Mitchell Rural Studies loS 
As a hint for belter ones, I think it specially good. xSri 
F REEMAN Hist, Ess. Ser, 1. viii. 243 The military results., 
were not specially glorious. 

2, Of special purpose ; expressly. 

<^23x5 Shoreham 1. 1219 God ches folk specialliche.. Offyee 
for to fonge. c 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 935 Alle \yt world 
so wyde and brade. Our Lord special! for man made. C14X0 
Hoccleve Mother of God^ 115 The fadir god gan ediCe(By 
his sone oonly-geten specially) To him an hows. 

2842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 502 Mr. Mills invariably 
raises plants specialjy for that purpose. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ, II. 179/2 It is better to make them specially for each 
patient. 

b. By special effort or application. 

2882 Freeman Amer. Led. 124 The Latin tongue. .lives 
on . . as a book-language specially learned. 

3. Above or beyond, more than, other things or 
persons; in a supreme degree; pre-eminently. 

c 2340 Hampole Pr, Cottsc. 3603 l>an may Jie saules in 
purgatory*, By way of grace specialj*. Be delivered of pyn. 
2387-8 T, UsK Test. Love in. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 15 But special* 
liche, predcstinacion of goodnesse alone is sayd by these 
grete derkes. C2400 Lovf. Bonavent, MisT. (1908) 160 It 
IS ful perilous .. to . . liaue a name of holynesse, as hauen 
specially thise recluses, a 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. K, 9b, 
In two places specially, the one at the elbow of the citie,., 
& the other in the very bowels. 2596 Shaks. Tavt, Shr, i 
i. 22X To labour and effect one thing specially. 

b. Kreq, azzd specially, used to introduce a clause 
following upon a previous statement. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 59 To alle crystyn men,.. 
And special!, alle be name, be felaushcpe of Sympr)*!!?* 
hame. c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. xox Wherefore we alle 
scholde be meke, .ind specialycbe prestes. e 2400 Maunobv. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv, 154 Jpai can speke wele of he Bible and spe* 
cially of be buke of Genesis. ri43oLYDC. Min. PoemsWtxq 
Soc.) 16 God. .preserve him in alle manner thing And sp^ 
cially. .In enmye.s bandis ibat be nevir ffalJe. 24B2 Caxtok 
Godfrey xlvii. 88 But oure peple, and specially the Frenss* 
men, myght not l>yleue that this Joye,.mN’ght come of ony 
trayson. 2535 Coverdale Isaiah lx. 9 Ine lies also shal 
gather them vnto me, and specially the .shippes of y* sec. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay^s Voy. 11. v. 35 To the 
great pleasure. .of vs.,, and specially of the faire dames. 
26x7 Mokvson liiu. IV, 420 Toscany, and more spetiallythe 
Citiy and Stale of Florence therein contayned, is noted to 
yeald men of stronge memoJT®* 2652 Hobbes Levialh. lit 
XXXV. 2x6 In the Writings of Divine.s, and specially in Ser* 
mens. 2807 A. Knox Rem, (2834) I. 71 For the attention 
I have ever received from them, and specially for the in>’alu* 
able regard of individuals, I trust I am cordially grateful. 

c. Similarly without azzd. 

2483 Caxton Cato B vj, Thou oughlcst not to mockc.. 
none other, specyally whan thy wyll is to haiie comp.Tnyc 
with hem. 133^ St arkzy E ngland i. it. 30 That thyngwych 
one callyth lyght knolege .. the other callyih ignorance, 
specyally when hyt ys ouercome wyih the contrary per* 
suasyon. 2577 B. Gooce HcreshacJis Husb. i. 1x586) 14 )>, 
l hat the sicke may be.. looked vnto, specially yf their civ 
eases be contagious. 2625 Bacon Ess., Wisa.for Mani 
Self{hxh.) 183 And be so true to thy Selfc, as thou be not 
false to Others; Specially to thy King, and Country. 2B07 
G. Chalriers Caledonia I. iii. ix. 451 foscheodernch, M 
officer, or jurisdiction, not unlike to a bailHerie, specially, k 
the isles. 2878 Browning LaSaisiaz xi Child a play call 
it — specially when one descends \ 
f 4 . With particularity or detail ; not generally 
or vaguely. Obs. _ 

' c 1340 Hampole Pr, Consc, 7526 Now wille I tj'IIe r* 
sevend'part wende,,.pe whilk spekes.. Specialy of b® i®)*® 
in heven. Ibid. 7875 Now will I specialy shew vhow mare 
Of seven maners of bly.<ses b^ce, 2456 Sir G. Have 
Arms (S.T.S.) 102 Law canoun, and law civile,. .determynu 
specealy as law and resoun gevis. 1502 Ord. Crysitn 
( W. de w. 1506) n. viii, Y* wbiche thynge ought to be under* 
stande generally & specyally. ^2544 Littleton's Temi^z 
116 Yif lie plede y« release specially. 2620 T. Granger 
Lcgike 43 Wheieby men aie most specially specificated ano 
individuated, 

t6. Jn specially, especially. Obs. (Cf. 
cially adv. and InzzVECiMAN adv.) 

2503 Examp. Virt. vii. 89 For other nacyonsoor 

lawe ne dredeth But our swerd they do In spec}'any. 2F5 
in Metn. Hen. VII (Rolls) 280 In specially be inienditc 
ayenst the Kynge of Oran. 

6. In, or in regard to, species, rare. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 66 Two men arc the same spi’ 
daily, because ilicy bane a reasonable soule. 

7. Comb., as specially-adapted, -atTazt^ea, etc. 

1873 Darwin Ong. Spec. (ed. 6) vii. 190 To 

eggshell by tapping. .with their specially adapted brti^ 
2880 Gf.ikie P/tys. Geog. iii. 127 A specially arranged xi 

of thermometer, 2892 Photogr. Ann. II, 6x0 In 
specially-erected premkes, 2893 J. A. Hodges 
(1007) 239 The specially-prepared plates to which I na 
referred. « 

Sp6cial316SS (spe’jalnes). Also 6 spocy^j' 

[f, as prec. + -ness.] 'I’he quality of l^eing 

2530 Palsck. 274/1 Specyalnesse, specialitl. s668 
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Real Char. n. i. § 3. 34. a 1679 T. Goodwin in Spurgeon 
Treas. David Ps. IxxviiL 67-8 The specialness of his love 
grealeneth it, endeareth it to us. 1879 P. Brooks Injiucnce 
Jesus iL (1883) 78 It is the depth of His government that 
makes the specialness of His government. 1900 Stoddard 
Evol. En^, Novel 177 Specialness in the direction of the 
purpose-work of the hero. 

Special pleader [See Pleader i.J 

1 . Law. A member of an Inn of Court who de- 
votes himself mainly to the drawing of pleadings, 
and to attending at Judges’ chambers CWharton). 

1804 Act 44 Geo. Illy c. 98 Schedule Ay Certificate to be 
taken out by every Special Pjeader. 1870 Jury Act, Schedule, 
Persons exempt from serving on juries. .. Serjeants, bar- 
risiers-at-law, certificated conveyancers, and special pleaders 
if actually practising. 1891 Stamp Act § 48(a), The cer- 
tificates of. . conveyancers, special pleaders and draftsmen in 
Equity in England. 

Jig. X90t H. Sutcliffe Willowdene Will L 21 They 
showed clean hoofs to the highwayman’s undischarged 
special pleaders [=pislo!s). 

2 . One who uses special pleading ; a disin- 
genuous or sophistical disputant. 

1809 Malkin G/l Bias iv. iii, ? 4 All the arts of a thorough- 
bred special pleader. 

Special pleader 2 . [See Pleader 2.] A special 
plea ; a piece of one-sided pleading. 

Pall Mall G, 30 Sept, 7/2 Nor do we find it so cheap 
as is stated in- Mr. Percy Lindley’s special pleader for the 
cause of those interested in this particular tour. 

Spe'cial pleading. [See Pleading vbl. rf.J 

1 . A pleading drawn with particular reference to 
the circumstances of a case, as opposed to general 
pleading. 

1684 A, Vidian {title). The Exact Pleader; A Book of 
Entries of Select and Special Pleadings in the Court of 
King’s-Bench. 1685 J. Hansard {title), A Book of Entries 
of Declarations and other Pleadings general and special 

2. The putting forward of special pleadings ; 
the art or science of drawing pleadings. 

1768 Blackctone Comm. III. 305 The science of special 
pleading having been frequently perverted to the purposes 
of chicane and delay, the courts have of late in some in- 
stances, .permitted the general issue to be pleaded. 1849 
Forsyth llortensius{i^‘j^) 341 Of all the systems that ever 
were invented to cramp and confine the intellect, that of 
special pleading seems to have been the most admirably 
adapted to attain that end. ^1854 Bowen Logic lx. 299 In 
Law the only object of what is called special pleading is, to 
ascertain the precise point at issue. 

attrih. 1846 Ld. Campbell V. 81 Carteret., 

ridiculed with much pleasantry this piece of special-pleading 
sophistry. 1896 Wesim, Gaz. 3 July 2/2 It will enable him 
to make some capital special-pleading speeches. 

b. fig* Ex-parte or one-sided argumentation ; 
disingenuous pleading ; sophistry. 

t8« Murray m Ccmpl. Scotl. Introd. p. cxiv, His [Ley- 
den's] argument, which is probably one of the most success- 
ful pieces of special pleading in existence. 1878 Stubbs 
Studjf Med. 4* Mod. Hist. ix. (x886) 217 \Ve all know what 
an amount of special pleading was thought necessary to 
justify that [the Norman Conquest]. 

Hence Special-plead v, inir,^ to employ special 
pleading or sophistical argument. 

1848 Dk. Argyll Eccles, Hist, Scot. 232 They [sc. the 
clerg}’].-niisrepresent, conceal, and speciaf-plead. 
Specially (spe’Jalti). Forms : 4-G specy- 
alte (5 -allte), 5-6 specyaltee, 6 -alt(e)y ; 4-5 
specialte, 5-6 -tee, 4-7 -tie, 6-7 -tye, 6- epe- 
cialty (6 -allty); 5 spetialte, 7 specielty. [ad, 
OF. {e)sJ>ecialHj f, {e^special Special a. : see -ty, 
aud cf. Speciality and Especialty,] 

I. •j'l. Special affection, attachment, or favour. 
c 1330 R. Brunne CZ/rirn. IVace (Rolls) 5281 + 15 For grete 
luf & specialte he toke with him sir Androche. 1375 Bar- 
^ BOUR Brttce^ viL 246 Quhat is he That garris 30W haue sic 
specialte Till men that traualis? a 1400 Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS, Drau3 vppon he no specialte Of Mon 

bat is of gret dignite. 1435 Misvn Fire o/Love 28 perfore 
bettyr 1 trow pere specialte to wante pen in per handys to 
fall, c 1450-60 in Bahees Book 330 Thorow afieccion to 
personys or by specialte. 

+ b. For in specialty, as a special mark of 
favour or esteem. Obs. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) il. 13 That was 3oven to me for 
gret Specyaltee. c 1460 Emari 176 For gret loue he 3af hyt 
me, I brynge hyt pe in specyalte. 

f 2 . Particularity or detail in description or dis- 
cussion, Chiefly in phr. in specialty. Obs. 

CT380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 513 But, to discende doun 
in specialte, £ful mane articlis of reults of siche sectes ben 
openly contrarie to pe apostlis reule. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
I. XX, 130 The othere bokls. .schewen the same in specialte. 
1526 Pilgr, Per/. (\V. de W. 1521) 9 After that we shall cn- 
treate in a more spec>’ally..y« holy lyfe of religyon. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 47 Before that we beginne to 
discourse of euery one of these in specialtie. 1577 Knew- 
STUB Confut, (1570) 5 He hath dealt wisely, to leaue the 
other chapters without anie specialtie. 

3 . In (also \ by, •\ofy •^witli) specially, in - a 
special or particular manner or decree. 

1451 Capgrave Life St. Aug. 32 O ping I pray 30U of 
specialte. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 253 Hee sheweth 
also, by specialtie, wherein it is good to bee exercised. 2659 
W. Brough Sacr. Prittc. 284 The body for which (with 
specially) He gave His blood. X7XX Fingall MSS. in sotk 
Rep. Hist. J^tSS. Comm. App. V. 12a The episcopal Pro- 
testants in specialty triumph the most. 1865 H. Bushnell 
Vicar.Sacr. ii. (1668} 65 Taking them as clients in specialty. 

4 . Special or particular character or quality; a 
spcdal feature or characteristic, 
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(<*) *575 Laneham Let. (1871) 25 Whear the specialty of 
the sport waz, to see, how sum for biz slakness had a good 
bob with the bag. x6o6 Shaks. TV. + Cr. 1. iii. 78 The 
specialty of Rule hath beene neglected. nx64x Bp. 
Mountagu Acts if Mon. [1642) 32 AU shall bee then taught 
by God, which once was the specialty of Prophets, 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, i. iv. iv, A man living in falsehood, and 
on falsehood ; yet not what you can call a false man : there 
is the specially t x86x Dicke.ss Gt. Expect. III. i8x The 
specialty of the occasion caused our talk to be less dry and 
hard. 

(^) ,*609 W. ScLATER Threefold Preserv. (x6xo) E iv b, A 
specialty in it belongs to them, that labour in the word and 
doctrine. x6a8^ — .yrrw/. (1629) 36 Yet who..is not 

readie to conceit some singular specidtie In their degree 
and measure of sinning.^ 1838 \V. Bell Diet. Law Scot, 
849 There were specialties, nowever, in the case. 2846 
Grote Greece \l. ir.y. 453 TTie Laconian dialect contained 
more specialties of its own than any other variety of the 
Dorian. 2887 Ruskin Przterita IL 265 The house itself 
had no specialty, either ofeomfort or inconvenience, to en- 
dear it. 

(c) 2598 Marston Sco. Viltanie i. iv. 186 If he were once 
but freed from specially. 2848 'Bkwxx Feslus Proem (ed. 3) 
p. X, Of Him who. .one human heart With equal power and 
specialty inspires. 

b. The quality of being limited or determined 
by special cases or circumstances. 

2619 W. ScLATER Exp, I Thess, (1630) 64 Such the 
Specialtie of Gods fauour in the distribution. 2623 Bp. 
Hall Contempt., O.T. xx. 6 Looke how much more special- 
tie there is in the charge of God, so much more danger is 
in violation. 2683 J. Corbet Free Actions ni. xxxvii. 55 
There is always a specialty of Grace towards the Elect. 
2859 S.^Wilberforce Sp. Missions (1874) 186 One..whois 
beckoning me by the specialty of my position to take up., 
the work which he so nobly beran. 2874 Finlayson Divine 
Gentleness iv. 80 Any special duty.. tends, by its very 
specialty', to brace us for the doing of it. 

o. Special knowledge; tendency to specialism. 

2868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 158 An electoral body 
which shall be competent to look out for and select true 
eminence in specialty. x868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner 
Agric.{i^(i<p 141 The favorite charge against the academies 
is their ‘one-sidedness* or specialty. 

IL f 6. A thing specially belonging or attached 
to one person; a special possession, distinction, 
favour, or charge, Obs, 

2388 Wyclif Ex.yXx. 5 If je schulen here my vois,. .30 
schulen be to me in to a specialte [\,. peculium) of alle 
puplis. 2452 Capgrave Life St. Aug. 46 , 1 wil ]>at no man 
3yue to me so precious c!o|}is wheeb b^t I, as of a specialte 
a-boue obir, schuld wer. 0x491 Chasi. Goddes Chyld, x, 
(Caxton) 26 Some desire. .myracles or vpions or reuela- 
cions or some other specyalte. 2628 Br. Hall Contemfi., 
O.T. XIX. 1300 Not without some specially from God doth 
Elijah follow the campe. 

f b. <y or with a specialty, especially,, parti- 
cularly. Obs. 

2686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 1. xviii. xiB TTie Wind may 
Change we know, every Hour, but with a Specialty upon 
ihe^ Hour of the Suns leaving us, 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xlvii, Lady Robertland. whilk ^ot six sure outgates of grace 
..in times past; and ofaspei^lty, Mr. John Scrimgeour, 
minister of Kinghorn. 

6. A special or particular matter, point, or thing. 

c 2400 Pilgr. Sovjle (Caxton, 2483) iv. xxxv. 83 lustyces of 

the countrees somme for pees some for other specialte owen 
to see the gouernaunce of tbeCbuntre. Rolls o/Parlt, 

V, 194 The Joyntour of the office of forein Apposer is com- 
prisid under this generaltee, with the specialtee above 
rchersed. 250a in Lett, Rich. Ill ^ Hen, VII (Rolls) II, 
108 No specialties of our communtcacions, but only the 
generalties. 2550 Bale Apol. 32 God commaunded cerlen 
specyaltees to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 2588 J, Harvey 
Disc. Probi. 64 What should I argue the case any farther, 
..or heape vp more particularities, and specialties, which 
are so infinitely innumerable? <226x9 M. Fotherby 
Aiheom. 11. xiii. § 3 (2622) 352 By all which specialties, Ibis 
Conclusion is proued. <2 1641 Bp, Mountagu Acts ty Mon. 
(1642) 418 The Sect of the Pharisees tendered and recom- 
mended.. to the people many specialties.. to bee observed, 
2782 Monro Ccmpar.Anat. (cd. 3) 42 We go on to consider 
the specialties in therr>crr<2 of each kind. 2820-30 Cole- 
ridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III, 22 Judgment, solid sense, in- 
veniion in specialties, -.in these we can shew giants. 1832 
Carlyle Sari. Res, 11. vHi, Amid these specialties, let us 
not forget the great gcoerality, 

b. A Special or separate proviso or article in an 
agreement, etc. 

14., Master of Game {MS. Douce 335) 72 b, If the! baue 
ony specialte of a certeynn nombre of swynn to go in the 
forest, ye shul do vs to Tvete whether thei be lynged or no. 
2636 Earl Cork Diary va Lismore Papers 1. (x886) 
IV, 199 There is an Indented receipt.. wherin all the par- 
ticuler specielties ar expressed. 

7 . Law. A special contract, obligation, or bond, 
expressed in an instrument under seal. 

C248Z InCal.Proc. Ckane.Q. Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 63 Your 
besecher can have nop remedy by couxs of the comen lawe, 
for asxnoche as he hath noo specialte in writ>-ng, 2483 
Cfly Papers (Camden) 234 To reccy^’c yn thys martt afi 
sj’che specyalltes of yowis pay-abull jt» thys martt. 25*8 in 
Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 3 Certen munimentes, 
evidencez, and specialties, lochinge and appertejmyngc unto 
our monastery. 2594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol., Chancerie 
1 120 He neither tooke any specialtie or securitie of him, . . 
nor provided any witnesses to be present. 2621 Galway 
Arch, in soth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 470 Those 
persons whoc have neglected to produce theire said 
evidences, grauntes, and specxalties, to bee looked into by 
the IStaior, 2644 Hobxll Twelve Treat, {t66i) 2iB Tber^ 
no^ legall Instrument, no Bond, Bill, or Specialty can be 
writ but upon his seal’d paper, 1768 Blackshtone Comtm 
III. 154 Where the debt arises upon a specialty, that is, 
upon a deed or instrument under seal. 2782 M. Madan 
Thelyphthora III., 309 Alarriagc-seillements, mortgage- 
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deeds, and specialties of varions kinds, 1856 H. Baoosf 
Comm, Common Law ii. i. 274 A specialt5’,.is distin- 
guished from a simple contract in writing by certain 
solemnities attendant on its execution— viz. by sealing and 
1 delivery. 2883 H. G. Wood Limitation M Actions 64 All 
! instruments under seal of record, and liabilities imposed by 
statute, are specialties within the meaning of the Stat. 21 
James I. 

fig. 2606 Daniel Queen's Arcadia ii. iii, I. .had se- 
cur’d her of my constant truth, Vnder so many faithfull 
specmlties. 2640 Fuller Abel Rediv.. Junius (1867) II, 
287 She was bound by the specialty both of nature and 
grace to provide for her children. 2650 — Pisgah in. xi. 
436 But can an acquittance of humane tradition, be valid, 
against a debt of specialty by God’s command? 

attrib, 28x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 176 Legatees are 
entitled to .stand in the place of specially creditors. 2875 
K. E. Digby Real Prop. v. (1876) 249 Debts.. secured by 
deed (called spedalty debts). 

8. A special line of work or business ; a special 
manufacture or product (characteristic of a certain 
firm, place, etc.); an article specially dealt in or 
stocked. (Cf. Speciality 5 c.) 

x86o Sat, Rev, X. 737/2 Mr. Lovell Reeve, .has a spe- 
cialty— to use a neologism of the day. It is to illustrate 
books with stereographs. 2873 Leland Egypt. Skeich.Bk, 
246 His spedalty was inlaid-work of mother-of-pearl and 
ebony in little diamonds, squares, and triangles. 2^3 Eng. 
Illustr. Mag, Nov. 89/1 The brass work of Birmingham 
has long been one of its specialties. 2892 Daily News 16 
j Feb. 2/7^Tbe belter classes of fancy tweeds, choice serges, 
and specialties. 

b. A special subject of study or research, 

2861 tr, Czennak's Uses Laryngoscope ii. 10 Phj’sictans 
..who do not intend to make a specialty of laryngoscopy. 
x86z Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 592 Mr. Arts Willmott’s specialty (to 
use a very current piece of slang) is with the sacred poets. 
2873 Morley Rousseau 1 . 150 There is a constant tendency* 
on the part of energetic intellectual workers . .to concentrate 
their energies on a minute specialty. 2883 M. Pattison 
Mem. (1885) 70 He had selected as his specialty currency 
and finance. 

Specie (spr/i, spr/r, sprji/). [a. L. specie, abl. 
sing, of species Species, orig. adopted in the phr. 
in specie (see In), So MDu. and Du., MHG., Da, 
and S\v. specie.] 

I, In the phrase in specie. 

1 . In kind ; in respect of kind ; specifically. 
xs6a Turner Herbal 11. 93 b, Pitiusa is Judged to differ 
in spicie or kynde from the cypresse spourge. x6oo W. 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 66 Being of one and the selfe 
same kind in specie. 2632 B, Jonson Discoveries (Rtldg.) 
764/2 They differ but in specie: either in the kind is 
absolute, 2672 Boyle Virtues if Gems ng The, .suhstznce 
. .may be of so small specific gravity, as not to make the 
Gem at all heavier in specie than Crystal it self. 27^ 
Swift 7 *. Tub iii, A sort of Critick, not distinguisht in 
specie from the former, but in Growth or Degree. 2743 D, 
WATSON Horace, Sat. etc, II. Dissert, p. xliii, Casaubon 
therefore Is guilty of a palpable Mistake, wiien be saps that 
the Satires of Lucilius were wholly different in Speae from 
those of Ennius and Pacuvius. z8oz-zx Bentham Ration, 
Jiidic, Evid (1827) 1 . 2x9 The power of the advocate, 
though in respect of intensity less in degree is in specie the 
same with the power of the judge. 

'i'b. In a manner or form properly belongingto 
a species or class ; in respect of species, as opposed 
to individually. Obs, 

2620 WoTTON in Reliq. (1685) 501 Whether visits of ^pect 
,, being received in specie, should^ be paid in indxviduo. 
2652 Baxter Inf. Baft, 205 Infants in specie (and not those 
numerically only) should not be forbidden to come, 

f c. In respect of specific form or manner, as 
opposed to generally. Obs, 

1652 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 302, I know mcer circumstances 
are determined of but in genera), and left to humane deter- 
mination in Specie. 2670 — Cure Ch. Div. 83 First, as a 
Papal Calholick Church. . .Secondly as particular Congrega- 
tions in spede. 

2 . In the real, proper, precise, or actual form ; 
wiiout any kind of substitution. In later use 
only in Law. 

* 55 * Cranmer Lords Supper (1844) 256 As unto the Jews 
Jesus Christ was given in figure^ so to us he is given in 
specie, that is to say, in rei veritaie, in his very nature. 
2659 Baxter Key Cailu ii. iii. 431 It is not a Head, but this 
Head in specie, that is, the form of the Church, if^ny such 
be. a 2683 Sir W. Scroccs Couris-leet (1728) 228 , 1 should 
have my Ihings again in Spede, if they may be had. .* 7 ^ 
Gilbert Cases in Law + Equity 400 If the ChailcI itself 
be by the Agreement to be relumed in specie, he can only 
be said to detain it from me unjustly. 2818 Cwisz Digest 
(ed.2) I. 233 The covenant will be decreed to be perfomed 
in spede. 2886 Lazo Rep. 34 Chanc. Dio. 139 Ihc widow 
is. .to possess the leaseholds in specie during her lifetime. 

3 *. +a. In the actual coin specified. Obs, 
x6is in Birch Crt. ff Times Jos. /(1848) L 370 Having, 
besides other gold, above seven thousand Jacobus pieces id 
spede. 2630 R. Johnson's Kingd. + CommuK soqTojzy 
a^ose-noble of gold, not only in \-alue, but x^x specie lor 

■SrOf%oin or money: In the actual form of 
minted pieces of metal. Obs, 

16x7 Moryson liin. i. 2 j6 In t.:ndc. 

difficulties to export co>'ne /« specie, "•^'jnV.arie 

moneys.. do ouerrulc Jifjney Wks. 

Substantial! moneys tn specie. ^ S^de. or 

1727 II. 46 Our Coin,., whether we send it m ^ 

of the Kingdom received in Bank Kotee. ^ ^ 
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SPECIE-. 

e. Of sums or amounts : In actual coin ; in 
money. (Cf. 6 .) 

1636-7 in Birch Cri, ^ Times C/tas, / (1848) II. 264 The 
other third, by the agreement, was to go over to Dunkirk 
in specie. 1663 Drvden IJ^i/ii Gallant i. ii, Bu^ besides 
the land here mentioned, he has wealth in specie. 17x3 
Guardian No. 120(1756) 144 All play-debts must be paid 
in. specie, or by an equivalent. 1756 Toldervv 2 
OrpiMtis II. 124 That I am poor, is very certain, having in 
specie only the sum of ten-pence half-penny. 1870 Pall 
Mall G, 23 Sept. 9/1 With forty first-class cabin passengers 
and 156,395 dols. in specie. 1871 G Davies Metric S^st, 
III. 1x3 As the balances, .could be paid for only in specie. 

+ 4. Of goods or commodities : In kind. (See 
Kind sb. 15.) Obs. 

. 1626 in Birch Cri. ^ Times Chas. I (1848) I. 131 Nor will 
the country pay money instead of viands in specie. 1699 
Laws Nevis xxiv. (1740) 19 All Masters of Ships.. shall 
pay.. One Pound of Pistol Powder (in Specie) for each and 
every Ton. 1738 ffist, Crt, Excheq, iL 28 When they did 
not deliver their Goods in Specie to the King. 

t b. transf. Of requital or repayment : In a 
similar fashion ; with like treatment. Obs. 

1632 Story Bks. Little Gidding 180 She shall . .requite her 
parents in specie, as Merchants speak, when the payment 
IS made in the self-same Coine. 1678 Butler Hud, iii. ii. 
1544 This Worthy, as the World will say. Is paid in Specie, 
his own way. v]oz Eng. Theophrastus^-^ Kindnesses are 
to be paid in Specie as well as Money. 1760-7* H. Brooke 
Fool^ of Qual. (1792) II. 223 My husband.. loved me with 
passion; and, as I could not pay him in specie, I en- 
deavoured to supply my want of affection . . by my attention. 

EL In general use. 

t5. Form. In its proper — Ohs. 

1644 Doe. Lett. Pat. at Oxf. (1837) 123 The Moneyes., 
to be of the same^ specie, weight, and goodnessc as his 
Majestys Moneys in the Tower of London. 1698 in Col. 
Ree. Pennsylv. I. 543 That everything you have taken by 
virtue of the warrant of Replevin, be forth coming in its 
proper specie. 

6 . Coin ; coined money. (Cf. 3 c.) f Also, a com- 
modity serving as a means of exchange or trade. 

1671 m gth Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. II. 13/2 Un- 
purged brown [sugar], being the specie of the country 
[Barbadoes], pays for the exports from the kingdom. 17x0 
Acc. Dist. T. Ivhiggli. 19 A Bung-Cart.. laden with Specie 
and Exchequer Bills. 1749 Smollett Gil Bias x. x, I 
sometimes kissed thespecie, and contemplated the different 
pieces with, .rapture. 1794 Man.v in Lett. Literary Men 
(Camden) 440 They have plundered the Nation.. and con- 
sequently must possess an immense quantity of specie. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. iir. xiiL § i (1876) 329 Up to this point 
the effects of a paper^ currency are substantially the same, 
whether it be convertible into specie or not. 1864 Boweh 
Logie ix, 274 Money may mean cither specie, or bank-notes, 
or currency consisting of a mixture of these two. 
fg» 1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem, (1736) 1. 2x9 He saw 
Promises were no longer Specie, or would any more pass 
current with Zara. x8ot H- Siddons Maid, IVife, <5* lyidxtv 

I. 241 Adection is a current coin : every other specie is an 
infamous alloy. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 107 All of 
whose wits were about him, current, and redeemable in the 
specie of action. 

7. + a, A subordinate division. Obs. 

1670 Moxok Pract. Perspective 1 This Specie of Per- 
spective is many times (alone) called the Opticlis. 1750 
Bcawes Lex. Mercat, (1752) 6 The laws [of trade). .which 
are long since become a Specie of the law of nations. 

. b. Species; kind. Now or Obs, 

17x1 Lend, Gaz. Na 4874/4 To prepare a List of each 
respective Specie [of bills) which they intend to Subscribe. 
1738 [G. Smith] Cur. Relat. II. 558 Such Men who are 
Plagues to their own Specie. 1747 W. Horsley Fool (174S) 

II. 141 Our Hero made Divinities, though of a peculiar 
Specie. x8oo C. Sturt in Naval Chron. IV. 396 A very 
large specie of gull. 1810 Splendid Follies III. X93 Such 
is thespecie of game after which Nettletopisnowin search. 
1858 in J^rtJett Did. Amer, (1859) 432 The sue of the 
trap,, .and the nature of the bait, depends upon the specie 
of the animal hunted for. 

• 8 . attrib, (in sense 6 ), as specie \ {panJP)-biU, 

+ bank-note^ f book, issue, f note, parcel, payment, 
value. 

x6q6 Land. Gaz. No. 3242/4 A Specie Bank Note for 
300 J. pa^’able to John Norton. 1697 Ibid, No. 336X/4 A 
Specie ^nk-BilK.for xooL payable to Jonathan Tabor. 
1^7 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) IV. 267 They will allow 
no other interest on specie notes then ad. per day per cent. 
1700 G. Brown {title). Specie Book, serving to tnme any 
number of pieces of Silver to pounds Scots or Sterling. 
1786 R. King Life 4- Corr. (1894) 1. ^ Reducing the price 
of the article. .by the scale oHis specie value. x8o8 Edinb, 
Rerr. II. 107 To recommend the perpetual stoppage of 
specie-issues at the Bank. 1845 McCulloch Taxation 11. 
xi. (1852) 382 The resolution to revert to specie pajTnents 
at the old standard. 1884 Illustr. Lond. News ii Oct. 
342/1 Daily conveyance of ordinary and specie parcels. 

Specie-9 combining form of L. species Species, 
employed in a few recent terms, as speciegraTJh- 
ical a., of or pertaining to the scientific descrip- 
tion of species. (Cf. Specio-.) 

xB88 Nature 2 Feb. 322/1 A more direct reference to a 
speciegraphical description of S{almo) namaycush might 
have been expected. 

Species (spf'Jfz, sprjifz), sb. PI, species ; 
abo 7-9 specieses. [a. L, species (abl. sing, specie 
Specie) appearance, form, kind, etc., f. specere to 
look, behold ; hence also G. species, spezies. Within 
the Romanic languages the word is represented by 
It. specie, spezie, Sp. and Pg. especie (and especia), 
OF. espece {F. esphe) and espice (F. dpice)-. see l 
Spece and Spice j 3 ,] ' 


I. 1 1. Appearance ; outward form. Obs. 

This sense is partly represented in the legal use of the 
word : see quots. 1651 and 1765-8 under Specification i b. 

*559 Morwync Evonym. 400 An other very good wine 
with the same species, but in other weighL x65r Hobbes 
Lematk. iv* xhv. 338 A Dmnity under their species, or 
likenesse. 

b. Math. Of geometrical figures (see quot. 1842 ). 

But in earlier quots. taken in sense o. 

1660 Barrow Euclidu xxxU, All right-lined figures of the 
same species. Ibid. vi. vii, The angles C and F are not of the 
same species or kind. 1715 tr.Gregory's Asiron. (1726) 1. 41X 
The Methods., for finding the Species and Position of the 
Orbit of the Earth. Penny Cycl.'Xi^ll. 322/2 Euclid., 

means by figures of the same species those which have the 
pme form, whatever may be their size. . . The word species 
is here used in its primitive sense of appearance. xMi 
Sequel to Euclid 37 A triangle is said to be given 
in species when its angles are given. 

2. Heel, The visible form of each of the elements 
of bread and wine used in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist ; one or other of these elements. 

Sometimes rendered by ‘form*, but more commonly 
(through association with 9) by * kind ' : see Kind sb. 13 b. 

*579 Fulke Heskins*s Part, 84 They ceasse to be the 
body & bloud of Christ, when the species or kinds of 
bread and wine, are putrified or rotten. 16x4 Brerewood 
Dang, 4- Relig. 2x3 They deny the true body of Christ to 
be really in the sacrament of the cuchanst under the 
speciesofbread and wine. 1637 Gillespie Cerem, 

III. ii. 34 Now that which was under the species, though in 
their conceit it was Christs body, yet it was indeed Bread. 
1671 WooDHCAD Si. Teresa 11. xu 97 As soon as I had 
communicated (the Species remaining yet as it were intire). 
*737 Challoner Chr. Instr. (1753) 99 The Ceremony 
of mixing a Particle of the Host with the Species of Wine 
in the Chalice. 1849 Rock Ch. of FaiJurs 1. ii. xoi The 
sacramental species are no longer bread and wine, but 
have been changed into the Very Body and Blood of Christ 
Himself. 1880 Littledale Plain Reasons xxx, 78 note, 
All the acts., took place in relation to the species of bread, 
and not with regard to the chalice. 

f 3. The outward appearance or aspect, the 
visible form or image, oj something, as constitut- 
ing the immediate object of vision. Obs, (Common 
in 17 th cent) 

1598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomaiius Pret 4 The picture 
mooveth the eye, and that commltteth the species and 
formes of the things seene to the memory. 1603 H. Crosse 
Vertues Comntw. (1878) 42 Our sight being remoued from 
the obiect and species of things. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
I. xHv, As if they had seen the very proper species and 
forme of death before their eyes. 1699 Ld. Tarbut Lei. in 
Pepp'd Diary (1870) 688 That which is generally seen by 
them is the species of Uviog creatures, and inanimate things, 
which are in motion. 

t b. Similarly without of^ Obs. 

CX613 W. Browne in Sir T. Overburfs Wks. (1856) 22 
Vet through thy wounded fame, as thorow these Glasses 
which multiply the spedes^ We see thy vertues more. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes L viii. 27 For he saw at a convenient 
distance forty windmills to be the very same, that the 
species represented them, a xyoo Ken Hyynnotheo Poet. 
Wks. X72X III. 355 As the two Eyes, two Species entertain. 

•f* C, The image of something as cast upon, or 
reflected from, a surface ; a reflection. Ohs. 

1638 Wilkins New World v. (1707) 41 The Light which 
appears in the Moon at the Eclipses, is nothing else but the 
second Species of the Sun’s Raj’s. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV, 
1104 The way of casting the Species of the Sun through 
a good Telescope of a competent length, on an extended 
paper. 1697 Drvden ^neid viiL 36 The gUttVing species 
here and there divide. And cast their dubious beams from 
side to side. x'jyjGentl, Mag. VII, 121/2, 1 cast the Species 
of the Sun on a Sheet of Paper., thro* a two-foot Telescope. 
c 1790 Imison Sch. Arts 1. 2ooThe Sweies of an object is the 
image or representation thereof made by the rays of light in 
the Focus, or place where they unite. 

t4, A thing seen; a spectacle; esp. an unreal 
or imaginary object of sight; a phantom or 
illusion. Obs. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus* Admir, Events 34 We 
will cause her obsequies to be prepared, and a fantasme, 
or species to be put into the grave. 165* J. Wright tr. 
Camus* Nat. Paradox \t, 134 Shee had no sooner opened 
her Ej’es, but the first species that formed it self to her 
sight, was an horrible Serpent of an immense growth. x66x 
LovELL/fr>/'.w4/M//r.4’il//K.82 It helps against vainc species, 

+ 5. Melaph, A supposed emission or emanation 
from outward things, forming the direct object of 
cognition for the various senses or for the under- 
standing. Obs. 

The species affecting the senses wTre clawed as sensible 
(divided into audible, visible, etc.) and distinguished from 
the intelligible. Sec also Intentional a. 3. 

a. W^ith qualifying a^ljs. 

16x4 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome § 8 (1627) 665 In the 
same state as the faculty of seeing when a sensible species 
is absent, 1651 Hobbes Govt. fySo<u-xn\. § 7. 195 We may 
more truly say. . that the sensible, and intelligible species of 
out^va^d things,.. are ly theayre transport^ to the soule. 
x66i Boyle spring of Air (1682) xo8 Because no \'isual 
species's could proceed cither from it, or through it, unto 
the eye. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo II. 54 The 
Councils are as ’twere. .the Oprick Nerves, by which visible 
Species are transmitted to the Prince. 1707 J. Frazer 
Disc. Second Sight 17 Visible Ideas, or Species, are emitted 
from every risible Object to the Organ of thd Eye. 

b. In general use. 

x6*i Burton Anai, Met i. L il vii, Memoy layes ^'p all 
the Species which the Senses bauc brought in, and records 
them- x668 CcLPErrER & Cole Barikol. Anai. Man. iv. 
viiL 345 That the Species of odours may with the Air be | 
carried to the.. (Organs of Smelling, 1683 Trvon Way to 


Health 269 The very Air conveys the Species of diseased 
People, more especially if there be fit and prepared matla 
for Diseases. 1756 Gibbom Autoiwg. ^ Cm-, (i860) 182 )( 
you understand by ideas these chimerical species, the mere 
fictions of metaphysicians. 

c. A mental impression ; an idea. 

1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xxxvHi. § 3, 329 If there be 
aboundance of .specieses of any one kind of obiect then 
strong in the imagination. 1650 Earl Monm. tr. SenauKt 
Man bee. Guilty 244 Imagine . . that his soul exercising those 
species which she by the senses had received, considered 
the works of God. 1711 Shaftesb. Charact. {l^n) III. 33 
There are certain moral Species or Appearances so strildn'’ 
..that.. they bear down all contrary Opinion, 

t 6 . In Platonic philosophy, = Idea sb. i. Oh. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 261, 1 suppo»:e, said Socrates, 
that God and the very Species, Essence or Idea of Life,wi!i 
be granted by all to be Incorruptible. 1704 Norris Idtd 
World II. vi. 315 Plato.. supposed besides these corporal 
things another kind of beings separate from matter and 
motion, which he called species or ideas. Ibid., That so 
the soul did not understand those corporal things, but the 
separate species of those corporal thin^. 1792 SIosboddo 
Language ix, iio These perfect ideas of Plato are no other 
than the specieses of things which were held by Aristotle 
to exist in the mind of the deity. 

II, 7. Logic, The second of the five Predicables 
(q.v.), connoting the common attributes or essen- 
tial qualities of a class of persons or things as 
distinguished from the genus on the one hand and 
the individual on the other. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike B yj, Species is a common v-ud 
that is spoken of many whiche differ only in number, as 
manne is spoken of Socrates,.. and of euery proper name 
belonging to a man. As Socrates is a man. 1567 
DeJ. Apol. III. V. 343 What adoo was made in daily dispu- 
tations. .aboute Genus and Species, and the reste of the 
Vniuersals. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. Aviijb, Species, is 
a more special title attributed to divers particulars under 
it: as, Man to William, Thomas, John. 1668 Wilions^w/ 
Char. II. i, § 3. 26 That common nature which is com- 
municable to several Individuals, is called Species, Sorter 
special kind. 1725 Watts Logic (1726) 36 A special Idea is 
I call'd by the Schools, a Species ; it is one common Nature 
! that agrees to several singular or individual Beings. Ih'id. 

I 23sAllthose sup^sedunknownParts,PropertiesorSpcdes 
' are clearly and distinctly perceived to be.. contain'd in the 
I known Parts, Properties or general Ideas. 1827 Whattly 
; Logic 138 Whatever Term can be affirmed of several things, 

I must express. . their whole essence, which is called a Speaes. 
1857-60 [see Difference sb. 4 c). 

t b. The essential qualiiy or specific properties 
of a thing. Obs. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. II. 429 The instru- 
ments whereby the Species or kinde of any thing is vnited 
and knit vnto the matter. 2599 B. Jonson Ev. Man cut 
of Hum. II. ri, I am come to have you play the AlchjTnist 
with me, and change the species of my land, into that mettzll 
you talke of. 16x0 — Alck. u. iii, We. .can produce the 
species of each mettall More perfect tbence| then nature 
doth in earth. x6sx Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. vii. § 1. 109 We 
have already spoken of a City by institution in its Genus; 
we now say somewhat of its species. 

8 . A class composed of individuals having some 
common qualities or characteristics, freq. as a sub- 
division of a larger class or genus, 

1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 180 This kinde of argument 
from euery indiuiduall to the species will not hold. x653 
? Hales Brevis Disq. in Plunix (1708) II. 324 Are you not 
yet sure whether.. if you reject all the Speaes, the whole 
Genus be taken away? 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iii. vi. | B 
The individuals that are ranked into one sort, called by one 
common name, and so received as being of one spedes 
1762 Kames Etem. Crii. (XB33) 486 A number of individuals 
considered with respect to qualities that distinguish them 
from others, is termed a species, 2822 I. Taylor Elu^- 
Educ. 39 The smaller parcels into which we afterwards 
divide the whole, are called species. 2843 Mill Logic i. 
vii. § 3 In this popular sense any two classes one of which 
includes the whole of the other and more may be called a , 
genus and a species. 2870 Jevons Elem. Logic xH. 98 A 
species is any class which is regarded as forming part or 
the next larger class. 

fb. Algebra. (See quot. 1704 .) Obs. 

* The term was. . used by Vieta in its logical sense, as op- 
posed to individual, in designating the algebraicalpotaficn 
which he first distinctly proposed ’ {Penny Cycl. XXIl. 3 -*!' 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1^6) 334 Species are QuaniiUW ot 
Magnitudes, denoted by Letters, signifying Numbers, Lints 
..Figures, ..S:c. xti^Lond.Gaz. No. 2319/4 Togcth^witb 
Arithmetic!: in Species or Algebra, &c. 2704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1 , Species in Algebra, are those Letters, Notes, 
Marks^ or Symbols, which represent the Quantities in anj* 
Equation or Demonstration, 

c. Without article, esp. in phr, in species. ^ 

1785 Reid Intell. Powers 28 To differ in speries is one 
thing, to differ in degree another. 2841 XjKHs, Arab, i • 

1.30 It is believed. .that the difference between them an- 

the Jinn and Shej’tSns is a difference of species. 

9. A distinct class, sort, or kind, of something 
specifically mentioned or indicated. Freq. const. 

The separate groups of quotations illustrate the chi 
varieties of context. . 

{a) X56X T. Hobv tr. Castiglionds Couriyer 
Both the one and the other is contcined under the 
ci Homo. 2660 R. Coke Justice Find. 26 If the 
be true, ..that since Adam. .the spedes of Ma^nd » 
continued b>’ generation. 1697 Drvdf-N Virg. 

830 Sheep, Oxen, Horses fall; and heap'd on high, 1 - 
difTring Species in Ckmfurion lye. a 1763 Siif.sstone^^ ' 
^Vks. 1765 II. 255 not proud as a species, but fs 

individual. 2799 Washington Lett. Wriu 2893 
To sell the overplus 1 cannot, because I ara^ pneep' 
against this kind of traffic in the human speaes. 

{h *599 Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11, ill, Every 
noted spea'es of persons, as your mzrcbznl, yocr scoot 


SPECIES, 


yonr souldier. 1662 ]. Davies tr. Olearivi Voy, Amh» 170 
They were certain Indian Lords., .The same Author dis- 
tinguishes them into four species. ax^‘jV?.Ti'{ PoLArith. 
(1690)95 Might not the several Sp^ies of the Kings Sub- 
jects be etuially mlxt in their Habitations? 1750 Johnson 
Rambler Ho. 75 f 2 That species of men whom the ladies 
generally mention wnth terror. 1780 Bentham Frinc. Legist, 
-xviu. §44 Aristotle. .divides mankind into two distinct 
species : that of freemen and that of slaves. 1867 Kingsley 
Water Life vi. (1879) 7^ Dante, with his various bolge^ 
tenanted each by its various species of sinners. 

(c) 1581 Sidney Apol, Peei. (Arb.) 43 How in his parts, 
kindes, or Sjiecies^ (as you list to terme them) it is to be 
noted, that some Poesies haue coupled together two or three 
kindes. 1759 Goldsm. Wks.iiZyj) IH. 215 Disapproving 
in one species of composition, what we approve in another ! 
ay8o Mirror No. 79, No species of poetry has given occa. 
Sion to more observation and criticism than what is called 
Pastoral, x8ox Busby Diet, Mus,^ Species^ a subdivision of 
one of the genera of the ancient music. The genera of the 
Greeks were three. .. The Species were called CJtraia, or 
•colours of the genera. 1826 Macaulay Mise, Writ, (i860) 
J. 303 No species of fiction is so delightful to us a5 the old 
English drama. 1845 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I. i Such 
history is a distinct species of composition. 

id) a 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 252 Wood is the 
generall of all trees growing, and therefore shall be put in 
demand before Alders and Willowes which are but species 
of it. 1656 (? J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's Peripat, Inst. 355 
By the meeting of different parts, as many kinds and species 
of Earths, ..we see [etc.]. 1727 A. Ha.milto.v New Ace, E. 
Jnd, n. L 229 , 1 told them what the current Price was in 
Town for every Species of my Goods. 1794 Hutton Philos. 
Lights etc. 6s That it is the invisible species of light which 
is most absorbed by the,, glass, 

(e) 163s J. Hayward tr. Bioitdfs Banislid Virg. 136 There 
was not any species of simplicity that I countermted not 
affectately. 2644 Dicby Nat, Bodies it § 8. 14 There re- 
maineth no more to be said of this subiect, but to .enumerate 
theseuerallspecieses of Quantity, 1769E. BANCROFT(7w/a«a 
368 In this situation they are subjected to many complicated 
species of misery. 1792 J. Barlow Cotistii. <f xygj, 9 That 
species of government which offers a premium for wicked- 
ness. 1825 M!acaulay Ess.i Milton (1851) I. 26 He fought 
•for the species of freedom which is the most valuable. 1834 
X<. Eitchie Wand, by Seine 83 That imaginative species of 
memory which converts the past into the present. 

b. A species of, a kind of (cf. Kind sb. I4) ; 
also wth the. -t- In early use in more definite sense. 

•1620 T. Granger Dra. Logike adii. 315 When in the hand- 
iirig of a controuerted question, vdiuers opinions are recited, 
jtisa part, orsiaecies of a-narratioo. 2644 Bulwer Chiral. 
ao8 For suretisnip is a species of bargaining, xygi John- 
.SON Rambler No. 87 F 9 Their gratitude is a species of re- 
venge, x8xs Scott Guy M. ^di, A species of native banditti 
who were always on the watch for prey. 2839 Fa. Kemble 
Resid, in Georgia (1863) .xa Under the .^species of social pro- 
■scriptlon in which the blacks in your Northern cities exist. 
1842 Loudon Suburban J/ert, 345 -Clipping is a species of 
pruning that was formerly much more general. 

c. Applied to individnals as unique or as typical 
•of a class. 

1644 Cleveland Char^ Land, Diumall-y As the Angels, 
each of them makes a severall Species-, so eveiy one of hb 
Souldiers is a dbtinct Church. j6s6 (jowcEV Pindar, Odes, 
Praise of^ Pindar -i, Pindar is iraitable by none } The 
Pheenix Pindar is a^vast Species alone. 1719 Young Busirts 
V. i, 1 can't complain in common with mankind— But am 
a wretched species all alone. 1768 JoHNsoN-iPr^ to Shaks, 
Wks. IX. 243 In the writings of other poets a c^racter is 
too often an indlvidiml ;.in those of Sbakespeare'it is com- 
monly a species. 

d. \Vith possessive pronouns, usually with re- 
ference to man or animals. 

2706 E. Ward Wooden .World Disc. (170S) 42 He loves 
dcady to propagate his Species, cve.a in the very Lands 
that know him not. 1794 Godwin Caleb Williams 48 You 
will live deserted in the midst of your species. 1839 Kuskin 
Poetry Arch. vi. § 87 A man who could remain a radical 
in a wood country b a dbgrace to hb species. 

e. ’The species^ the human race. 

171X Addison Sped, No. io-?6 Their Amusements seem i 
contrived for them rather as they are Women..; and are | 
more adapted to thc/Sex, than'to the Species. 1728 Field- j 
INC Love in Sev. Masques Ded., Wks. 1882 VIII. 3 Those 
morose schoolmen, who would confine knowledge to 'the 
male part of the species. 1797 (Godwin Enquireri. i, x If 
Individuals were happy, the species would be happy. 18x4 
CIhalmers Evi^nces vi. 182 Every great step in the hbtory 
of the species. 1859 3IrLL Liberty j. 7 In the stage of pro- 
gress into which the more civilized portions of the Species 
have now entered. 

10, Zoo/, and Tot, A group or class of animals 
or plants (usually .constituting a subdivision of a 
genus) having certain common .and permanent 
characteristics which clearly distingubh it .from 
other groups. 

The exaa definition of aspecies, and the <yiterla by which 
•species are to be distinguished (esp. in relation to genera or 
varieties), have been the subject of much discussion. 

i6o3 Topsell Serpents 126 Some haue taken the word 
'Cracodilus for the Genus, and the seuerall Species, • they 
•distinguish into the Crocodile of the Earth, -and ‘the 
•water. 1676 Ray C<?rr. (1848) 122 In the ‘Hbtory of the 
Fero Islands* I find no more species of birds than what I 
have already inserted in the Ornithology. X695 Woodward 
Niit. H isi. Earth vi. (1723) 272 There were then the very «me . 
kinds of Animals and Vegetables, and the same subordinate 
^rrifjundereachkind that n owl here b. x73oMiiXERG‘<rr'^ 
‘Diet. S.V. Leentcpetalou, AVc have but one Species of this 
Plant in the English Gardens. 1753 Chambers' ,Cycl. Suppl. 
S.V. specific. The torpedo macutosa, and non .maculosa. 
?eem to express two species different only in the spots. jx8^ 

J. E, Smith Pkys. Bot. 462 Of which genus phyllacluie,.^ 
Justly there reckoned a sp^es. xSxs Waterton Wand, S. 
Amer, t.-i. 94 ITie Humming-birds are chiefly tojbe found 
near the flowers at which each. of theapecies.of the genus , 
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b wont to feed. 1862 Johns Brit, Birds 4x5 The American 
^iltem seems to differ in no material respect from the 
Euroi^an species. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 208 Exactly the 
same kind or species of shell-fish b found to-day living in 
the Mediterranean. 

+ 11. a. pi. The separate materials or ingredients 
used in compounding a perfume, drug, or similar 
preparation. Obs. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 375 The Species that goe to the 
composition of sweet Perfumes. ibU. II. 289 It b one 
of the spiles or ingredients entring into the preseruatiue 
impositions called Antidotes. 1693 tr. Blancards Phys. 
f D^t, (^. 2), Species of Treacle are those Ingredients of 
which Treacle b compounded: By the same Name are 
called the Species of ordinary Decoctions. 

fb. pi. Spices. Obsr^ 

1652 CRASHA\vCtfrx^re« Deo Nostro\/V.%, (1904) 108 Moun- 
tains of myrrh, & Beds of species. 

+ o. A composition used in embalming. Obs. 
1767 Gtoch Treat, Wounds I. 457 Filled with a species, 
compounded of fragrant herbs, aromatic drugs, and gums 
reduced to powder, 

tl2. a. A particular kind or sort of coin or 
money. Obs. 

16x7 Morvson Itin. \, 275 With covenant to deliver him 
by his Factor the same [coinskboth in the Speaes or Kind, 
and in the number. 1699 Bentley PkaL Dionysius 
perhaps did not only recoin the money of Syracuse ; but 
alter the Species too and the Names of iL X704 LosuL Gaz. 
No. 4029/1 The different Rates at which the same Species 
of Foreign Coins do pass. 1756 Mrs. F. Brooke Old Maid 
No. 20, 171 He gave me a note specifying the sum, and the 
-several species of money of which it consisted, 
t b. Coinage, coin, money, bullion. Obs. 

In this sense it b dlScuIt to dbtinguish between sing, and 
■pi., and in some -cases the pL of Specie may be intended 
a 1618 Raleigh Prerog, Pari. 58 If all be content to pay 
upon moderation and change of the Species 1672 Petty 
Pol. Anat. (i6gz) 70 What hath been said of the Silver- 
species, may be said of the Gold-specie^. 7701 Land, Gaz, 
,No. 3740/3 The melting down of the Species b prohibited. 
2748 Anson's Pey. (ed.4) 248 The species on board'her .was 
inconsiderable, being principally small sUver money. 1788 
Priestley Led. Hist, iit.pevi. 138 Their nominal species., 
being about three times higher than ours. 1804 Captive 
of Paletice IL 100 By prohibiting species to be carried out 
of hb kingdom in such small quantities, he will prevent the 
entry of a sum much more considerable. 

+0. Metal (gold or silver) used for coinage. Obs, 
sqgoPvRKK Pr. .Rev. Wks. V. 56 The paper securities., 
heldput as a currency. .Jin lieu of the two great recognized 
species that represent the lasting conventional cr^it of 
mankind, 

1 13. pi. a. A^aut. Sorts of provisions. Obs. 

(16^ Luttrell Brief Rei, (1857) 494 The viciualHag 
the btreights fleet without due proofe for the prime costs of 
•the several species of provbion.] 1776 Lotui, Gag. No. 
54^4/3 The Goodness of .the seveiM Species, ^nd Conditions 
expected from each Contractor. 77s* NavyJ 5 card prders 
4 Apr. (MS.). ’The Kingfehcr..to be Victualled .to Three 
months of all Species except Beer. x8o6 Capt. Mundv in 
Naval Citron. XXXIX. 23 Stored and victualled for five 
months, of all species, 

't'b. Sorts of produce. Obs, 

CX730^ Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) II. 53 So that if .the 
tenant Is not provided with all the species be is to pay, then 
that which b wanting .may be converted into money. 

.14. allrib. and Comb., as species-cycle, ~maker, 
-monger, -preservation. 

X849 Darwin in Y.D^xwxvi.Life ^ Lett.ifZ%i) I. 566 As 
long as species-mongers have thrir vanity tickled see- 
ing their own names appended to a species. XB5Z S. P. 
Woodward i.6x Fancying that the genus-maker, 

and not the species-maker, should enjoy thbprivilege. X8S3 
Encycl, BHt. XVI. 843/2 The complete -series of forms 
needed to represent the species being the species-cycle. 
1894 H, Dru.mmond Ascent Man 24 Obeying ibe Jaw of 
species-preservation, to feed its young. 

Specifiable (spesifai abl)/rr. [f. Spbcift v."] 
Capable of being specified. 

x66i Boyle Style Script. 118 WTiich otherwbe being so 
near infinite, as to be Indefinite, are not so easily specifiable 
in Rules. .x 838 Nature Oct. 592/1 A minute but specifiable 
fraction of an original dbtuibance. 
t Specifial, a. Obs, rare. [Irr^. f. Specify z/., 
or error for Specifical a.J Specific. 

<11670 Hackett Abp. Williams ii. (1692) 151 They. .ought i 
first to put in a Speafial Charge, and the Reus, or Defendant ' 
'first be call'd to nis Answer, /bid. 176 It took away. .the 
very specifial Form, Essence, and Being of a Parliament. 
Specific (spesi'fik), a. and sb. Also 7 speci- 
fique, -7-8 -ick. [ad. ined.L. specific-tis, 1. speci-es 
Species : see -pic. Hence also F. spdei/igue, It, 
spee^co,,Sp..and Pg. especiJicol\ 

jSl adj. i. Having a special.detennining quality. 
<2x631 Donne Poems ixgtd) 194 For, God no, such sped- 
-fique poyson bath . 4 s kills we know notboiv. 1650 Bulwer 
Anlhropomet.jzWhschitnicucc b.. true. .of all parts that 
-naturally exbt in any specifique body. 1842 L«ui>0N Sub- 
urban Hort. 59 Bones are valuable as a specific manure, 
•becau^ they contain phosphate of lime. 

f b. Having the qualities of a species. Obs. 

1650 Bulwer Anthrofoviet. 129 Man is not at once an 
.Individuum and a specifique,Indmduum. 

2. Of qualities, properties, effects, etc. : Specially 
or peculiarly pertaining to a certain thing or clap 
, of things and constituting one of the characteristic 
features of thb. 

Specific gravity, heat ; see Gravity.4 c, Heat-^. ad- 
cx6so Denham Of Prudence x^Th2.Xitkwx to Truth the 
■perfect way mayst know, Xo thee all her forr^^i ii 

show. i56s Fhil. Tram. 1 . 48 Plants and other Mcdianal 
things, that have specilique Verlucs. -xyxa Addiso-S apect. 
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I t 5 Perfections, or, if I may he 

! allowed to call them so, the Specifick Qoalitiei of the Author 
whom he peruses. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 87 The specific 
of tho malads-. 1782 Phil. Tram. 
196 I he different portions of elementaiy fire con. 
tained.in such substance, and absorbed by it,.. and hence 
railed Its specific fire. 1804 Abee.vethy Sarg. Obs. iso noU, 
1 he specific Operation of mercury on the constitution. 1837 
P. Keith Bot. Lex. 739 The primitive and specific molecule 
poper to ^ch organ pre-exists already in the infant em- 
bryq. 28^ E. V, iiZALE Anal. Th. If Nat, 36 Between these 
tmmes of quantity there ercist relations independent of 
their specific magnitudes. _ 1884 Bowes & Scott Di Pary's 
Phaner. 503 Plants, in which the demarcation of the annual 
rings IS constantly absent as a specific peculiarity, 
l). specific differctue : see Diffeeesce sb, 4 c, 
2649 Bulwer Fathom^ ot. l vL 22 AI actions equally pro- 
ceed from the Soul, but receive their Specifique difference 
from the instruments. xC^7 tr. Burgersdiciur Logic ii. ii. 6 
A perfect Definition consists of the next Genus and Spedfide 
Difference. 2777 Priestley Matt, fp Spir. (1782) I, xxil 282 
It was necessary to find some spedfic difference between 
therm x^o Carlyle Heroes Hi, (1904) £2 Where there is no 
specific difference, as between round and square, all defini- 
tion must be more or less arbitrary. x86x iliLL Utilit. v. 
(*874) 74 ^‘kis feature in the case, .constitutes the spedfic 
difference between justice, and generosity. 

c. Peculiar io, characteristic of, sometbing. 

1667 Waterhouse FireLond. 9 The mediadon of concur- 
ring circumstances specifique to that Issue. 2874 Symonds 
Sk. Italy 4- Greece 251 Their style. .is spedfic to Italy in 
the middle of the fifteenth centurj’. iS^ Allbutps Syst. 
Med. III. sx_9 Ulcers in the stomach specific of these affec- 
tions may arise. 

3. a. Med. Of remedies, etc. : Specially or ex- 
clusively efficacious for, or acting upon, a par- 
ticnlar ailment or part of the body. 

1677 W, Harris \x.Lemery''sChym.\.x\\. 195 It is esteemed 
to be spedfick for malignant Diseases. 2680^ Temple Est. 
Health <5- Long Life Wks. 1720 1. 285 Garlick..! believe 
I is. .a Spedfick Remedyof the Gout. 27C4 J. Harris A^,r. 

Techn. I. s.v., Physitians mention in their Books three 
I kinds of Sp^ifick ^^edidne& xqq8 R. James Dies. Fevers 
' (ed. 8) £0 Little can be said in favour of specific medicines, 

I but what is equally applicable to specific method of cure. 

' 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med, VI. 795 The internal administra- 
, tion of specific remedies. 

b. Polk, Of a distinct or characteristic kind, 
j 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 166 We must not impute the 
! occurrence of these peculiar sores to mere irritability, but 
to some specific contagion.^ 2843 R. J, Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. XX. 234 The specific irritation of the sldn term^ sca- 
bies. 2876 tr. Wagner’s Gett. Path. 260 Specific-pus, is not 
distinguished histologically and chemically from common 
pus. Allbutt's Syst. /l/ri^.V, 250 Specific peribronchitis 

of the trachea and bronchi. zB^ Ibid, Vjl. 6S5 Some 
of these lesions arc * spedfic ' in the sense of being .charac- 
teristic of syphilis. 

4. a. Precise or exact in respect of fulfilment, 
conditions, or terms ; definite, explicit. 

2740 J, Pe.nn, etc, {title). Upon a Bill to compel! a Specifick 
Execution of Articles of Agreement, entred into Mtween 
the Partys for setliog the Boundarj’S of the Province of 
Peasilvania. 2768 Blackstone Comm. III. xx6 ITiis may 
..be effected by a spedfic delivery or restoration of the 
subject-matter in depute to the legal owner. 2856 Dove 
Logic Chr. Faith v. iL 317 We do not as yet know the 
spedfic commandments of tne , moral law. 2862 Trollope 
Orley F, ii. She bad been spedfic in her requests, urging 
bira..tosettleOrley Farm upon her own boy. 1872 Mabkby 
Elem. Law § 109 A command must by its wry nature be 
specific. . 

b. Exactly named or indicated, or capable of 
being so ; precise, particular. 

2766 Blackstone Comm. II. 8 What it is that gave a man 
an exclusive right to retain., that spedfic land. ■1770 Burke 
Corr, (1B44) II. 264 A specific misconduct, brought home to 
a particular man, is alwaj’s to be attended to. c 2788 — 
Charges agst. Ir. Wks. 1813 XII. 370 Without 

a publick well-vouched account of the spedfick expenditure 
thereof. 1828 Mackintosh Speech Ho. Commons Wks. 
2846 HI. 492 There are.. two specific classes of grievances 
complained of by the lAjwer.Canadians, .2865 H. .Phillips 
Amer. Paper Curr. 11. .68 No spedfic preparations had 
been made by the states to perform their part of the engage- 
ment. 2880 L. Stephen Pope iv.T03 The spedfic cause of the 
quarrel, if cause there was, has not been clearly revealed. 

5. Zool. and Bot, Of or pertaining tO|.connected 
with, etc., a distinct species of animals or plants; 
esp. in specific character, name. 

2753 Chambers’ s.v.. The more accurate of the 
modem naturalists have. .set about tfie reformation of the 
spedfic names of things. Ibid,, But as this holds in all the 
genus, there can be no use made of it as a specific character. 
277s Rose Etem. Bot. 302 A Plant is »id to be compleatly 
named when it has got both the generic and specific nmne. 

2706 Withering .fir;/. /><!<i/:/x(ed. 3) 1. p.v,Jkrany ofthe Spe- 
Cific Characters, .are entirelynew. .2842 Lovdqs S uburban 
Hort. xQ Specific names.. often indicate the situation or toe 
.county where the plant is found naturally. 2860 -Darwin 
.Orig. spec. (ed. 4) it 58 Such ch^ciers of 
of specific value. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 147 f 

entitled to spedfic rank. xSSo A. R- Wai^ck 
rr.. Jl__. mrtHification wouia ve 


Thus one great cause of specific modification 
wanting. 

B. sb. L A specific remed3-. ij.^o 

iMl Evixra iRn'ra. 
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to a false system of therapeutics. 1873 Spenxer Study 
Social, i. (1877) 20 Always you find among people in pro- 
portion as they are ignorant, a belief in specifics. 

attrib. 2859 -Meredith J^cverel xxu, Her parties were 
the dullest in London, and gradually fell Into the hands of 
popular preachers, Specific Doctors, raw Missionaries [etc.]. 

b. transf, and^/^. 

1662 Charleton Vintners {1675) 192 Having found 

out certain Specifics as it were, to palliate the several 
Vices of Wines of all sorts, a 1680 Butler Rent, (1759) 

I. 224 For all Defences and Apologies Are but Specifics 
t’ other Frauds and Lies. ^ 1779 J. Moore Vieyj Soc, Fr, 
(1789) I. xviii. 140 A more infallible specific against tedium 
and fatigue. 2841 Hsure Ess.^ Aids ConUntvi. (2842) 17. 
I have no intention of putting forward specifics for real 
afflictions, or pretending to leach refined methods for avoid- 
mg griefi 2860 Mill Repr* Govt. (1865) 59/2 Against this 
evil the system of personal representation.. is almost a 
specific. 

2 . A specific difference, quality, statement, sub- 
-ject, disease, etc. 

2697 tr. Burgersdicius* Logic u. ii. 7 The Difference is 
taken from his Form... But because incorporeal Substances 
have none, and the Specificks of Corporeal, even lye hid 
[etc.]. 2757 Mrs. Griffith Lett, Henry ij- Frances (1767) 
III. 148 The Phenomenon . . is owing to two most uncommon 
Specifics, in the Constitution of your Mind, and of your 
Body. 2874 H. W, Beecher Led. Preaching Ser. ni. viii. 
153 Generics never take hold of men. It is specifics that 
take hold of them. iSpi Daily News ig Oct, 6 /s Even w 
London Board Schools only 20,000 scholars were presented 
in specifics. 2893 W. R. Gowers Dis. Nervous Syst, (ed. 2) 

II. 330 Acute specifics, pneumonia, and septicmmia. 

Specz'ficSrl, a. and sb. Now rare, [f. med.L. 

specijic~iis (see prec.) 4--AL.] 

A. adj, 1. = Specific a:. 2 . f Also of division : 
Resulting in the separation of species. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 27 In the inaner of a diuislon 
genericalle in to a diuision specificalle. 2570 J. Dee jilath, 
Prcf. B iij b, The specificall order and forme, due to euery 
seede. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop, Cerem. iv. ii. 4 The speci- 
ficall nature of that action. 2682 Norris Hierocies 6 Which 
■ so retain their Connexion in their specifical distinction & 
conjunction. <22703 Bvrkitt On N. T. 2 Cor. xi. 7 Consider 
the woman according to her .specifical nature. 1752 R. 
Shirra in Rem. (2850) 250 The first regeneration is a 
^ecifical change— a change from nature to grace. 2825 
Chalmers Posth. IVhs. {1849) VT. 278 The great and 
specifical end of that affecting solemnity. 

b. = Specific 2 b. 

2622 Burton Anai, Mel. i. i. iii. i. 46 Omitting the 
specificall difference. 1^8 Cuoworth Intell, Syst, 799 
According to the best Philosophy, which acknowledges no 
Essential or Specifical Difference of Matter. 2713 Derkam 
PhysyPheol, vin. vi. .^25, I could not perceive any differ- 
ence, at least, not .specifical, between the Flies coming from 
these two productions. 

2. « Specific a. i. 

2620 Healey St, Aug. CiiU 0/ God vin. vi. 308 Alcinous 
saith..that God is incomprehensible,.. not definable, nor 
specificall. ^2644 Dicoy Nat, Bodies xxiv, (1658)^ 273 
Generation is not made . . by a specifical worker within. 
2648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650] 37 Having. .clad him 
over, like another specifical thing, with formes and habi- 
tudes destructive to the former. 

3. Med, = Specific 3 a. 

2604 F. Hering Mod, Defence •zx The specificall Antidot 
of the Pest is yet vnknowen. 1622 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 209 All minerals shew themselves in operation 
•to be specifical. 2660 tr. Paracelsus' ArchidoxU i. vii. 102 
As . . Water quencheth Fire, even so doth the Specifical 
Anodine extinguish Diseases., 

4 . =SPEciPib (Z. 4 a and 4 b, 

2768 Blackstone Comm, HI. ix. 154 The proper remedy 
is by action of debt, to conysel the performance of the con- 
tract and recover the specifical sum due. 2782 Genii. Mag. 
LI. 616 Matadores in Spanish are murderers the spe- 
cifical cards so called do cut down and murder s,\\ the rest. 

6 . Zool, and Bot, = Specific a, 5 , 

• 2761 Phil. Trans. LI I. 84. I only mention this species, to 
determine its specifical character, 2790 R. Pulteney Hist, 
Sk, Bot. in Eng, I. v. 69 Allowing for the time when speci- 
fical distinctions were not established,.. the number [of 
plants] he was accjuainted with is much beyond what could 
' easily have been imagined. 

6 , Limited to a special sense. 

2778 Cent!. Mag, XLVIIL 407/1 It is not imcommon for 
a general word to become specifical. 

B, sb, 1 . = Specific i. 


2632 Biggs New DrV/. r 134 By adding strong specificals. 
2656 Ridgley Prod. Physickbi Specificals are, the whitest 
. dung of a Wolf [etc.]. 

2 . A person representing’a class. 

2652 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xl. (2739) 276 This Is 
.done in the Convention of States, which in the first times 
• consisted of Individuals, rather than Specificals. 

Specifica’lity. rare, [f. Specifical zr.] The 
quality of being specific. 

2660 tr. Paracelsus* Archidoxts i. vn, 96 That same 
Specificality taketh its Original and Rise from External 
Things. 2756 J. Clubqe Misc, Tracis^ PAysiogn. (1770) I. 
20 They a^ee indeed so much.. that their specificality is 
swallowed up in their general likeness. 2858CARLYLE^rf<f/^. 
Ct. IX. iii. (2872) III. §6 Official List of them was drawn-up 
here, with the fit specificalitj;. 

Specifically (spesi’fikah), (idv. [f. as prcc.J 

1 . In respect of spedfic or inherent qualities : 
a. Of likeness or difference. 

1624 Gataker Transubst, 48 One thing is said to ^ 
another, which cannot be individu^y or specifirally the 
same. 2628 T. Spencer Lcgick 209 This hath one kinde of 
forme, that hath another, therefore this doth sp^fi^IIy 
differ from that. 2678 Cudworth Intell, Syst,Bse.\. 14 
‘I'here is a substance specifically distinct from body. *7®S 
Reid Intell, Powers vi. i. 4^4 Judgement is an act of the 


mind, specifically different from simple apprehension. 2859 
Darwin Orig, Spec, xi. (z86o) 370 During the newer Pliocene 
period,.. and whilst the majority of the inhabitants of the 
world were si>ecifica]ly the same as now. 2877 E. R. Conder 
Basis Faith iv. 282 Other minds generically like, but speci- 
fically unlike, my own. 

b. Of comparative weight. 

2692 BEH'Xi.E'i Boyle Lect.xv, xolfan Axhead be supposed 
to float upon water, which is specifically much lighter 
than it. 1725 Family Diet. s.v. Pores, If they bad not 
[pores], all Bodies would be alike specifically weighty. 2774 
Pennant Tour Scott, in iT 12 % 332 The waters are said to be 
specifically lighter than most others. 2800 Vince Hydrost, ^ 
vii. (z8o6) 78 The vapours, .becomespecifically heavier than 
the medium wherein they fioated. 2878 Huxlev Pliysiogr. 
252 The cold water becoming specifically lighter and rising 
to the surface. 

0 . In other contexts. 

a 2676 Hale Prim, Orig, Man. i. ii. (1677) 44, 1 shall not 
at large discuss those Faculties and Organs which he hath 
in common with Vegetables and Brutes, but those only that 
belong tp him specifically as Man. 2865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. iii. 54 The g^ture language appears not to be .speci- 
fically affected by differences in the race or climate of those 
who use it. ^ 1894 J. Denney Stud. TheoL v. 103 This con- 
junction of ideas is spedally but not specifically Pauline. 

2 . In a specific or definite form or manner. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep, gs [They] seem sped- 1 
ficajly and in regular shapes to attend tlie corruption of 1 
their hodyes. xjoj Curios, irt Husb, ^ Card. 32 The Plant 
..may be specifically discern’d in each.. Seed. 2766 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 335 A deed of defeazance.. upon events 
specifically mentioned. 2792 Burke Fr. Rev, 32 The law 
by which this royal family is specifically destined to the 
succession. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. 11. v, Is there any 
man here that dare specifically accuse me? 2870 J. Bruce 
Life Gideon xxtli. 4x9 It is well to have ascertained, thus 
specifically, how deep-seated . -is our spiritual disease. 2892 
Law Times XCII. 105/2 The lady had contracted speci- 
fically with a view to bind definite separate estate. 

3. In something of the same kind. 

1780 Jefferson in Sparks Corr. Amer, Revol. (1853) III. 
177 These articles shalt be cither identically or specifically 
returned, should we prove successful. 

4 . In a special manner* Chiefly Med, 

2802 in Afed, frnl.VllI. go That all medicines act speci- 
fically upon one or more parts of the body. 2829 I. Taylor 
Enihus. vL (1867) 221 A dispensation of moral exercise, 
specifically adapted to the temper and power of the Indi- 
vidual. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. bled, Vl. 304 Nearly all 
authors agree that syphilitic arteritis is much more likely 
to occur in persons who have not been specifically treated. 
Speci’ficalness. rare [f, as prec.] ‘ A 
specific quality* (Bailey, 1727, vol. II). 
Specvficate^ rare~K [Cf. next.] Some- 
thing specified or stated, 

280^ Coleridge in Blackvo. Mag. (1882) CXXXI. 124 
The imaginative power, .acting with its permeative.. might 
on the thoughts, images, specificates of the poet. 

Specificate (spesifik^^t), v. Now rare or 
Obs, [ad. med.L. specijicdt-, ppL stem of sped- 
jiedre Specify 

1 . trans. To distinguish as belonging to a par- 
ticular species, group, kind, etc, ; to determine 
specifically. 

2620 T, Granger Div, Logike^ 43 Whereby men are most 
specially specificated and individuated. 2637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem, iv. iii. 7 An action is said^ to be speci- 
ficated In- its object, and individuated by its circumstances. 
2673-4 Grew Anal., Trunks i. ii. 108 The properties, 
whereby the said Vessels of the Barque are specificated 
and distinguished one from another. 

refl, c 2629 Donne .SVrw. vii. (1640} 69 Life is the character 
by which Christ specificates and denominates himselfe. 2653 
Ashwell Fides Apost, 57 A peculbr Epilhile, wherby he 
specificates hlmselfe. 

2 . To apply specifically or especially to ; to confine 
or limit to, 

2631 J. Burges Answ. Rejoined 33 God doth not onely 
commend Davids affection in gencrall, but his affection [isj 
actuated to a deed, and specificated to this deede. a 2638 
^Iede IVks. (1672) 843 That passage being it seems an- 
ciently specificated to Resurrectio Prima. 2687 J. Ren- 
wicit Pref, Led,, 4* Serm. (1776; 446 We must understand 
that prayer to be specificated to that all for whom he gave 
himself a ransom- 

3 . To give specific or explicit details of or con- 
cerning; to mention specifically or in detail; to 
particularize or specify. 

2649 Jer, Taylor Gt. Exemp. Disc, Prcf. Those few 
'superadded precepts, in which God did specificate their 

f rime duty. 2654 G. Goddard in Burton's Diary jiZzZ) 

. 250 But we shall. .labour to specificate our enemies, to 
know who they be, and are, that seek the very destruction 
and being of these nations. 1843 TaiVs Mag, X, 137/x In 
-beginning the following story, with the same popular phrase, 
we specificate a ^'cry different moment from the arduous 
struggles of the Pretender. 1847 Carlyle in FrasePs Mag. 
•XXXVI. 632 Of which latter office my Correspondent could 
■ not., quite spcdifCsiCe the meaning, 

4 . To render specific in character or qualities. 

+ Chiefly Chem. (common c 1650-80). 

1650 Ashmole Cltytn. Coll. 125 That U might. .communi- 
cate Its fixt Nature, to the prepared Medicine, which being 
specificated it might at length become perfect. 2669 W. 
Simpson Hydrvl, Chym, 257 The vine. .specificates the 
water, .into its own shape. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. 
(17x5) 463/2 It is a general Remedy and may be specificated 
by the addition of several Salts. 

i856 Nation 4 Oct. 269/2 Words have seemingly contmry , 
and inconsistent tendencies. Now they incline to speci- 
ficate that which was generic; now to generalize that which , 
w.ns specifia < 

6 . intr. To become specific. 1 


SPECIFICATION. 

183s Coleridge in Frasers Ufag-. XU. 494 In a cmtil 
we may perceive a tendency to specificate, or become •> 
specific total. 

Hence Speoi’fioated, Speoi’ficating ppl.adh 
1631 French Disiill. v. 163 When it hath received Its 
body by becoming a specificated salt. 1637 Owen I'iaii. 
cation of Treatise on. Schism ix. 141 Di.sputcs about an 
implicit and explicit covenant, of specificating forms [etc.l 
1666 Boyle Orig. Forms Qual. 316 All the Volatile, and 
Acid, and Lixiviate Salts, that we know of, are of so deter, 
mmaleand specificated a Nature,., that there is no one sort 
of the three, a 1676 Hale Prim. Oris. Man. t. i. (1677I 
30 Without any particular, specificating, concurrent, new 
imperate act of the Divine special Providence to evew 
particular determination of his Will. 1763 W. Lewis Phil 
Comm. Arts 72 The specificating principles of the metal. ' 

Specification (spefsifik^-Jan). [ad. med.L. 
specificdtion~cm, ii. of action f. speeijiedre Specift, 
or a. F. spicijication (1341 in Godef. Compl),^ 
It. specijicazione, Sp. especificaciojt, Pg. -afao,] 

1 1- The^ action of investing with some specific 
or determinate quality; conversion to something 
specific. Obs, 

2625 Crooke Body of Matt 285 All formation and speci« 
fication (for you must glue vs leaue to vse our Schoolc- 
teannes in these matters of Art) that is, all power to set ibe 
scale or figure or difference vpon any thing. 2664 Evelyk 
Sylvatyx 6 -}j^ ^ The maturerseeds-.fTeeing themstJves irors 
those impediments which hindred their Specification and 
Nativity. 2701 Norris Ideal World i. 261 So then the 
creatures owe their pure being to the power of (3od,but the 
specification of their being to his ideality. 

b. Roman and Scots Law, The formation of a 
new species of property out of material belonging 
to another by converting it into a different form. 

2652 G, \V. tr, CowePs Inst, 65 There is also an accession 
by specification or changing the Species, as if a man create 
a new Species out of a substance which was anothers, the 
properly shall be in him, that made the Species. i68r 
Stair Instil, i. xii. xBg Appropriation by Specification. 
2736 in Bell Comm. Laws Scot. (1826) 1. 277 It was found, 
that the specification by malting did not bar the reduction. 
2765-8 Erskini: Inst. Law Scot. ii. 1. § 26 Under accesdoo 
may be Included specification, by which is understood & 
erson’s making a new species or subject, from malcriaU 
elonging to another. 2826 Bell Comm. Laws Scot, I. 276 
The famous controversy of ihe Proculeiani and Sabiniani con- 
cerning specification, 2869 R. Campbell riw/rVs jurhpr. 
(ed. 3) II. liv. 90^ There are various cases in which a party 
acquires a right in a thing belonging to another by labour 
employed upon it ; for instance in the Roman I-aw by spe* 
ciffcation, that is by giving it a new form. 

1 2 . A specific character, quality, or nature. Obs. 
2628 Donne Sertu, John xiv, Wks. 1839 I. 534 His 
specification, bis charact<er, his title, Paracletus, the Com- 
forter, passes through all. 1656 Jeanes Mixt, Schol, Div, 
40 An act ought to be proportioned unto it's object, seeing 
it takes therefrom ii^s s^cification. 2720 \V. Salmon 
(title), Botanologia : the English Herbal, or, History of 
PlantSj containing tbeir Names, Species, Descriptions, 
Qualities, Specifications,.. and Uses. 

3 . Specific definition or description ; description 
by specific or peculiar characters; fa specific 
name or appellation. 

1633 J. Ada.ms Exp. 2 Peter ii. Wks. 2865 4^8 There- 

fore this lust hath the specification: lust of uncleannes«. 
2651 Baxter Inf. Bapt, 64 It is. .either a spiritual! Mercy 
(common or speciall) or else Mercy in the generall without 
specification, x66o R. Coke Justice Vind. 41 Men.. must 
alter their Terms as they proceed from one thing to another, 
and add to them in the specifications^ of them. 1734 
Waterland Import. Docir, Holy Trin. li. 37 In short, the 
Specification of our Worship, and the right Direction of It, 
are nearly concern'd in this Doctrine. 1879 Thosison f- 
Tait Nat, Phil, 1. 1. § 218 The second element in the speri* 
fication of a force is its direction.. .The third element in the 
specification of a force is its magnitude. 1879 H. Spencer 
Data Ethics vi. § 39. 100 From the biological point of view, 
ethical science ^comes a specification of the conduct of 
associated men. 

b. Logic, (See quots. and Determinatiok 5 b.) 
2864 Bowen Logic iv. 75 The contrary process of descend- 

I ing from higher to lower Concepts llirougli the successive 
assumption of Marks is called Determination, — more pro* 
perly Specification, as it expresses the act of becoming a 
Species. 2877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. iv. 273 An end- 
less .process of specification which, beginning with th« 
most general and vague determinations, . . goes on to deter- 
mine the object in all its particular relations.^ 1884 *^ 
Lotze's Logic 285 We may set down any conception bl ^ 
equivalent to any other conception JVwhen we have b> 
further specification so changed A'' that it is equal to M. 

c. Assignment to a (new) species, rare"^, 

2878 Darwin in Life fp Lett, (1887) III. x6o,_ I should 

think nearly perfect separation would greatly aid in tbcif 
*specification\ to coin a new word. 

4 . Specific, explicit, or detailed mention, enu* 
meration, or statement of something. . . 

2642 Jer. Taylor Epise, (1647) 2x9 No example if' a 
ScnpiUTo oi SiHy censure wfiided by any metre Prc<b>icr^ 
either upon Clergy or Laity ; no specification of any 
that they had so to doe. 2658 T. Wall Charact, 

Ch. 30 l*he specification of these other beasts in the ie« 
prompts my inclination to this sense, xyxp F, Hape L/l 
Author. Vind. 27 By demanding a Specification of 
•powers claimed. 2762-71 H. Walfolk Verives 
Paint. (1786) 11. 47 note. Besides others for verv 
persons, and without specification of place. 28x7 
Brit. India II. v. ii. 3^ nje allegation of prccipibit*^ 
and unfairness. .he.. by aspecification ofcircumstan^ • 
deavoufcd todisprovc. 2839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iV. '‘v 
The specification of some public or private hbja.'y 
they may be seen. 2862 Marsh Eng. Lang. ui. 5?^ ' 
specification of the particular colours which be asenocs 
the wings of the archangcL 


SPECIFICATIVE. 
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b. Without const. 

1767 Gooch Treats ll^outuis 1 . 97 Celsus agrees with 
Hippocrates, adding some specifications, in respect to the 
wounded parts. 1794 Paley Evid. ir. L (1825) II. 224 If the 

S rophecies had been composed after the event, there would 
ave been more specification. 1838 Prescott Feni. <5- 
Is. (1846) 11. xix. 179 This illustrious family. .is worthy of 
specification, 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw, I. l App. 546 
The provisions of the whole fifth section. .are in so many 
State constitutions that no specification is needed for them. 

c. spec. A document, drawn up by the applicant 
for a patent and submitted to the proper autho- 
rity, giving an explicit description of the nature, 
details, construction, and use of an invention. 

X791 OBs. Utilily PaUnis The Patentee being under 
the necessity of describing in his Specification the nature 
and form of his invention in all its parLs. 28x5 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. ^ Art II. 140 We shall now take so much 
from the specification of the patent.. as may explain [etc.]. 
2854 Ronalds & Richardson Chew. Technol. {td. 2) I. 369 
The drawings are taken from ^Ir. Reece’s original specifi- 
^lion. 2882 Engineer 24 Feb. 13S/2 After carefully perus* 
ing the defendant’s specification, . . I am led to think [etc.]. 

d. techn. A detailed description of the particu- 
lars of some projected work in building, engineer- 
ing, or the like, giving the dimensions, materials, 
quantities, etc., of the work, together with direc- 
tions to be followed by the builder or constructor; 
the document containing this. 

2833 Loudon Encycl. Archie. § 233 Particulars, or Speci* 
fication and Estimate, /Bid., We shall give the specifica- 
tion, for each trade, in a separate paragraph. 2850 X)emson 
Clock ^ Watch^vuzTi, I have seen a specification, .furnished 
sometime ago by an eminent architect for an important 
public clock. 2883 M. P. Bale .S’/tsw-il/xV/r 67 The author 
appends a short specification of 30 h.-p. boiler suitable for 
saw-mill work. 

e. A Specified article, item, or particular. 

2828-32 in Webster. Hence in later Diets. 

+ Specificative, a. Obs. [f. Specificate v. 
+ -IVE. Cf. F. spicijicatif, -ive (14th c. in Godef.).] 
That serves to specify or distinguish; specific. 

x^\tRetai. A nno.Earl o^StraP^ord^^'VresiSoxi was a thing 
of asimple and specificative nature. 2644 Huston Vindic. 
Treat. Monarchy iit. It's specificative distinction must 
be from something which dlstingulsheth Powers. 2720 tr. 
IPerenpetds Disc. Logow. z$ Whether Body, zsnatural, be 
the Object of its Speculation? And if so, whether the word 
As be reduplicative or ^ecificative. 

t Specmcatively, adv. Obs. [See prec.] 
Specifically, 

c x6oo Titnon iv. iii. (1842) 66 The moone may be taken 4 
manner of wates ; either specificatiuely, or quidditatiuely, 
or ^perficially. or catapodially. 2659 H. L’Estrange 
Alliance Div, Off. 234 In ihy seed (declaring specificatively 
in whose) shall all the nations of the earth be blessed. 
2^8 Gale Cri. Gentiles iv. iix. ii. As here. .cannot be 
taken Reduplicatively, but only Specificatively, as itspecifies 
one and the same Act 2702 Norris Ideal Irorldi. iii. 264 
Which phrase must be taken specificatively, not objectively. 

Specificity (spesifi'siti). Chiefly Med. and 
Path. [ad. F. spIctJicUi^ or f. Specific tr, 

1 . The quality or fact of being specific in opera- 
tion or eftecL 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Medtea^ ([879) 417 It is not an 
action of specificity — like quinia in intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers. x8^ Trans. Victoria Inst. 37 note. The speci- 
ficity of germs is still an unsettled question. x80 AllBntt's 
Syst. Med,\. 888 He denies, from experiments of his own, 
the specificity of protective serum, 

2 . The fact of being specific in character. 

1879 Brit. Med, yrnl. 24 ^Iay 785 No one who has studied 
the clinical history of diphtheria can avoid grave doubts as 
to its specifidty. 2894 Lancet 3 Nov. 2058 The doctrine 
of the invariable specificity of the disease. AUButt's 

Syst. Med. III. 633 In determining the specificity of the 
rheumatic origin. 

Speci'ficize, v. rare. [f. Specific a. + -izf..] 
irans. To make specific. 

2885 Alienist NeuroL VL 483 The richest specificized 
apparatus of nervous mechanism. 

tSpeci’ficly, Ohs.-^^ In 7 -fiquely. [f. 
Specific a. Cf. F. specijiquement.'\ Specifically. 

2650 Descr. Future Hist. Euroie 13 Daniel. .doth. .most 
plainly and specifiquely picture the two grand preparations 
to this spirituall Monarchy of Christs Church. 

Speci*ficiiess. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Specific character or quality. 

1682 H. More Annot. GlattvUCs Lux O. 233 For a Spirit 
is nothing else but such a specifick simple Substance or 
Essence, the Specifickness of whose nature onely is its real 
intimate Form. 2727 in Bailey (vol. II). 2852 Lynch 
Lett, to Scattered 249 There should be much jspecificness 
in prayer, yet may too large a portion of our prayer be 
specific. IBid. 251 Peculiar natural character will give 
spedficness to a man’s sins. 

i| Speci'fiCTim. Obs, [Neuter sing. ofmed.L. 

Specific ff.] = Specific i. 

2652 Frenqi Distill. To Rdr. B ij b, A spedficum against 
all distempers of the liver. 1658 A. Fox iVuriz' Surg. iii. 
vL 234 Other spedfica proper for the head may be used. 

Spe'cified, /’//. a. [f. Specify That is or 
has been definitely or specifically mentioned, de- 
termined, fixed, or settled. 

2645 VerneyMew. (10C7) L 422 That you may add to my 
foriin the above specinde sum. Cavalry Instr. (1613) 

234^ All these specified wheelings are in order to make the 
divUions [etc.]. 284$ M^Ccllocu Taxation l Ui. (*852) 
226 l*hdr incomes die with themselves or cease at spedhed 
periods, 2878 H. S. Wilson Al/ine Ascents L 2 Engaged 
by us as chief guide for a «pcdficd time. 


Spe’cifier. [f. Specift z/.] One who specifies; 
the writer or drawer up of a patent specification. 

1738 in •S'/.r/A Jiep. De/>, Kpr, (1845) App. lu 157 Henry 
Kaminger.,: For.. Bullets of Lead, (made oy machines in- 
vented by the Specifier). xyZTlhid. lyj An instrument (dis- 
covered by the Specifier's father, and by him imparted). 
Speoifique, et(^, obs. forms of Spe(3fic, etc. 
Specify (spe'sifai), v. Forms: 4-6 speoyfy 
(5-0 specyl'e), 4-7 specifie, 4- specify (5-6 
-fe) ; 4 specefle, 5-6 -fy, 6 -fyo (6 speoief-, 
speesyf-). [a. OF. sfecijier (13th c. ; mod.F. 
spieijier, Prov., Sp. espuificar, It. speeijuare), ad. 
med.L. speeijicare to describe, mention, note par- 
ticnlariy or specifically.] 

•{■ 1 . intr. To speak or make relation of some 
matter fully or in detail. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27939 Forthermar o J>i£ lecheri .\gh i ]>e 
noght to specific. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 86 If 1 therof 
schal specefie So a.s the Philosophre tolde, Nou berkne. 
2487 Celj^ Papers (Camden) 161, 1 wrate ij letters to yow. . 
specyfying of divers matters of Flaunders. ^2489 Caxton 
Blanehardyn i Whiche boke spetyfyeth of the noble actes 
and fayttes of wane, ach^'eued by. .Blanchardin. 

2 . traits. To mention, speak of, or name (some- 
thing) definitely or explicitly ; to set down or state 
categorically or particularly ; to relate in detail. 
Usually said of persons, but sometimes of an act, 
document, etc. 

c 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3352 Now wllle I som sj-ns here 
speafy For whilk hai duellc in purgatory'. 2:2380 Wvclif 
Set. IVks. II. 294 Petre specified here mekenes, ^at men 
shulde have hi ensaumple of Crist, a 2400 Harmony Gospels 
(MS. BodL 771) Pro!., Here..bigmneh a table speci- 
fied euery chapitre..in {ns book. ^2430 Lydc. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) to They be^n to syng.-This same roundelle 
wiche I schalle nowspecify. 2491 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 443/1 
Any other greter charge, thnn in the said acle is speafied. 
2515 Barclay Egloges ill. (2570) B vj b/2 Then haste thou 
wretched payne Of colde or of heate, of thirst, hunger and 
rayne. And mo other paynes then 1 will specify. 2560 Daus 
tr. Sleidands Comm. 233 A terrible tempest was lyke to 
enswe, as in the seventh booke isspecifyed. 1600 E.^Blount 
Hosp. Incitr. Footes 39 Yet had he no more in his armie, 
then we haue specified. i64SWiLKiNSil/«///. /T/f^ci.x.61 It 
shall not therefore be impertinent.. to specifie some of the 
most remarkable amongst them. 2766 Blackstose Comm. 
II. 319 But then there must many requisites be obser\'ed, 
which the statute specifies, otherwise such leases are not 
binding. xZxt Paivells DevisesW. 32^ If the num- 

ber specified correspond with the number existing at the 
date of the will. 2853 Prescott /VriZr/J//, ii.vit I. 215 ITie 
fact that the lords had not specified any particular subject 
of complaint. .gave the king an obvious advantage. 2894 
Solicitors* yrnt. XXXIX. 2/2 The.. report, .must stale that 
fraud has been committed, though the guilty person need 
not be specified. 

b. With clause as object, freq. introduced by that. 
f Also with to be or simple complement 

(<2) e 2380 Wyclif Wks. (t88o) 342 How crist specified to 
petre to 3>nie hym de kej*es of heuen. CX407 Lydc. Reson 
^ Sens. 2451 For poetis specifyc TFat goddys.-Purposede 
of presumpsion To uiastie u*ith this Cbampyon. 2430-40 
— Bochas IX. i. (1554) 20 b, To shewe and specifye He was 
the prophet that called was Messy. 2470-85 Malory A rthur 
XXI, i- 839 The letters specefy^ that Kyngc Arthur 
slayn in bataylle. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes f iij, 
Our Cronicles specifie y* those .xviiL kinges were jn Eng- 
lande. 158* T. Watson Centurie 0/ Lave IxxiL. (Arb.) 
108 In this Sonnet The Authour seemeth to specific,^ that 
his Beloued [etc.]. 2834 K- H, DiOBVilArrirxOi/’'^ v. vl. 281 
Philippe Augustus, in founding a daily mass.., specifies 
that it shall be said early in the morning. 

(^) 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 288 Saj-nt Jlenralde 
specyfyed vncle to saint Werburge. 259? J- Pav.ve Royal 
Exch. 47 The.,sede of Abraham, specifyed to be lyke in 
nomber to the starrs, 

c. In pa. pple. with limiting adverb preceding 
(rarely following). 

14x2-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy v, 3599 pat noble mj’^ti con- 
querour, Herry de Fyfde, to-fom y-specefied. 41460 For- 
TESCUE,<4^r. ff Lim, Mon, (1S85) 140 A fiewe regions befibre 
specified. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 389 In eny of them 
above specified, 2562 W1N3ET IVks. (S.T.S.) 1. 9 As we do 
to the warldly ignoramis abone spscifiit. 2576 Fleming 
tr. Caius* Dogs (1880) 2 There are two sortes of Dogges by 
whose meanes, the feates within specifyed are wrought, 
X65X Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxx. 175 The esscniiall Rights of 
Soveraignty (specified before in the eighteenth Chapter). 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. L 16, I could not onely see the 
long bristles formerly specified, 2720 in Naime Peerage 
Evidence (1874) 153 The scvcrall yearly few duty's above 
specified payable to us, 2799 G- Smith Laboratory I. 283 
Take thereof double the quantity above specified. 2800 
Med. Jrnl. III. 428 The patient has never suffered the least 
return of her fits since the time there specified, 

d. With omission of direct object, esp. in clauses 
introduced by as. 

2390 Gower Conf.W. 86 The fcrste,if I schal specefie, Was 


96 Be sentence of prudent ' 
w'here he doth specific. 2532 More Con/ut. Barnes \\\\. 
AVk.s. 812/1 The very true church of Christ., is.. this one 
comon well Imowen catbolyke churche,., as I before haue 
specifyed, 2596 Shaks. Mereh. V. 11. iL 232 ITie nch Icwes 
man that would, sir, as my Father shall specific. 2709 
Hearne in R. Glouc. Chrotu II. 597 Accordingly several 
Editions follow’d with Improvements, as you have particu- 
larly specify’d in your Paper. 

•{• 3 . a. To make special mention of (a person); 
to celebrate. Obsr^ 

CX4SO Holland /Arw'/a/ 733 Halle spedose, most 
with the spiritualisl Haileordanit or Adam,an<l ay til indur. 


SPECIMEIT. 

t To exhibit or show (a qualitv’, etc.) to 
advantage or in a special manner. Obsr^ 
azsiSPel. Verg. En^. Hist. (Camden) 254 This certis 
was a sin^ler and notable fighte, wheerin the Englishe 
people didd well speafie their manwhode and raliance. 

1 4 . To call by a specific name. Obsr"^ 

2652 Selden Domin. Sea ei Some of the aforesaid Auto^s 
speak with general words, saying the Sea of the Venitiaas ; 
yet others do specific it, using the name of the Gulf. 

6 . To invest with a specific character. 

264s Rutherford TryalSp Tri. Faith (1845) 54An intention 
to lake satisfactory vengeance on the reprobate, spedfieth 
his rod, and makeih it punishment of black wrath. 2676 
Gale Cr^. Gentiles 11. iv. 421 An action Ls specified from iLs 
particular cause, not from the first universal cause. 2750 ir. 
Leonarduy piirr. Stones 50 Only that form which specifies 
I the matter is more powerful than other forms. 1876 F. H. 
j Bradley Ethical Stud. 71 Be spedfied in yourself, but not 
spedfied by anything foreign to yourself, 
j 1 6 . iit/r. To develop into different species ; to 
j vary in kind or character. Obs. 

2664 Evelvh Sylva (1679) 3 Some there are, ‘Spring of 
* themselves unforc’t by human care,* Specifying according 
; to the various disposition of the Air and SoiL 
j Hence Spe'cifying vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

' [see Special a. 6b]. ^ 2681 Baxter Acc. Sherlocke 

j V. 204 Its species is the specif^ng Form. 2701 Norris Ideal 
[ JVorldu in. 164 How then will you distinguish,, since ’tis 
himself that is still the specifying object in both? ?x8x9 
1 CnkUiERS Con^regat. Serm.Vlks. 1836 VIII. 368 That.. 

which impresses on the mercy of the Gospel its essential 
’ and specifdng characteristic. 

I Specimen (spe*simen). Also 7, 9 dial. Bpeci- 
j ment. [a. L. specimen, f, specire to look, look at. 

’ Cf. F. spPcwien^ Sp, especimen. 

' The Latin pi. specimina was fmrl}’ common in the latter 
1 half of the 17th c.] 

t L A means of discovering or finding ont ; an 
experiment, Obsr"^ 

, 2610 W. Folkinckasi Art 0/ Survey i. viii. 17 For depre- 

j bending and finding out the taste of the Earth, Vergil pre- 
i scribes a generall Specimen for triall of salt and bitter soyles. 

{ f 2 . A pattern or model. Obs, 

' 2619 R. Jones Resurrection Rescued (1659) 67 Our Resur- 

rection shall be like our Saviour’.s : Hts and ours make a 
mutual Aspect; His the Spedmen, and ours the Comple- 
ment. 2647 H. More Poems 60 It so weakens and disables 
men That they of manhood give no goodly spedmen. 2697 
OBserv. Moneys Coin 2 Some Brittish Frinces did Coyn 
some pieces both of Gold and Silver, of which he there ex- 
hibits to us the Spedmina. 

3. An example, instance, or illnslration some- 
thing, from which the character of the svhole may 
be inferred. 

2659 Bp, Walton Censid. Considered 201 These spedmina 
of his candor and love of Initb, 2683 Cave EccUsiastici, 
Greg.'Naz. 2S2 He had scarce given a Speciment of his 
Learning. 2700 Drtoen Fables Pref. (2722) 22 You have 
here a specimen of Chaucer’s language 2780 Mirror No. 
97, l*he conver.sations of which 1 have given j^pu a specimen. 

2829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind (2869) 1 . 133 It is one of those 
specimens of clear and vigorous statement. .in which the 
Analysis abounds. 2847EMERSON Repr, Men, Shaks. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 357 0urEn?lL«;h Bible is a wonderful spedmen of 
the strength and music of the English language. 2863 D. G. 
Mitchell Stv. Stor. 4 It is a fair specimen of W’hat the 
Roman stationers could do. 

4 . A single thing selected or regarded as typical 
of its class; a part or piece ^something taken as 
representative of the whole. 

2654 Whitlock Zcotomia 493 Any one may sooner finde 
a fault, than mend it, in any bpedmens, or performances of 
Art, 27*5 De Fob Voy. round JVorld (1840) 99 Things, .of 
which they had brought specimens. 2763 Muse 7 tm Rust. 
IV, 230 English workmen, who have made specimens of the 
several articles of equal goodness with those of the Dutch. 

2830 D’Jsraeu Chas. /, IILvii. 228 We cannot judge of 
this concealed genius bymany specimens we have of her 
correspondence. 2853 Maurice Propk. fp Kings xix. 335 
A very memorable chapter of Micali’s prophecy,, .which our 
Church has chosen as a spedmen of the whole bwk. 2887 
Lowell Democretcy, etc. 96 It w’as not a bringing of the 
brick as a spedmen of the house. 

b. Spec. An animal, plant, or mineral, a part or 
portion of some substance or organism, etc., serving 
as an example of the thing in question for purposes 
of investigation or scientific study. 

2765 Museum Rust. IV. 226, I have found and send a 
spedmen of another yellow trefoil 1797 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVII. 383, I covered one side of a specimen of Ice- 
land crystal, three inches deep, with black paper. 280s i>i. 
Cutler in Li/e, eic.(i8£8) II. 212 Very busy in putting upa 
box offbotanical] specimens for Jlr. Pa>kull. 2827 Fawd.u 
Ckeut. Manip. xvL (1842) 43* Such portions of yaluab.e 
fluids or solids, .intended for speciraemH 2854 Ronaixs 
Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) L xei Ihis dclerama- 
tion of the amount of coke yielded by any .'pccimen 01 coa . 
2878 Huxley PJyshgr. 152 In diCerent speamens, hw- 

cver, the bva exhibits great variations. ^ 

trans/. x^ S. WiLBERFonCE Hist. I rot.Episc. Ch.Att.e . 
(2846) 5 The native thus cruelly kidnapped was 
5p«!m« they gathered. 1S50 Hr. 

V. XU (1877) 1 1 1 . 4I( He »all stand in htstorp- as a speaaten 
— dry and curions— bat in no nay as a 

c. With adjs. denoting the value of the ei-mple 

Amin. Lit, (.867) <^.3 f„'oar‘’’li^"aaX 

sonnets. .are not the happi's* s^^ StuA. Get!.:: 

lSS;,T,rK.:iS.a-r;i» 

mens than oar neigbboar<, so much t.he O-.t... 
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^ 5 . or persons as typical of certain qualities or of 
the human species. Also tolloq, or slang with 
derogatory force, chiefly with defining adj., as a 
bright^ poor (etc.) specimen, 

{a) 1817 CoBBETT Pol. Res:. XXXII. 92 Mr. Hickman and 
Mr. Young., are new specimens of the spirit and the talent, 
which the times and the cause of freedom have brought 
forth. Handy Andy Growilngwas looking 

on in amused wonder at this specimen of vulgar effrontery, 
whom he had christened ‘The Brazen Baggage’, the first 
time he saw her. 1855 Mmiaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. HI. 703 
They were perhaps the two most remarkable specimens that 
the world could show of perverse absurdity, 

(b) 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, ‘ Here you are, sir,* shouted a 
strange specimen of the human race. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
IV. Africa 328 Where one continually sees magnificent 
specimens of human beings. 

ic) 1854 Thoreau IValden (1884) 363 There were some 
curious specimens among my visitors. 1908 R, Bagot A. 
Cuthhert ii. 35 What was her husband about 2.. He must 
have been a poor specimen. 

t6, A brief and incomplete account ^something 
in writing ; a rough draught or outline serving to 
show the chief features. Obs. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. Pref. a b, Some specimen of each of 
which Heads the Reader will find in the subsequent delinea- 
tions. 167* Life Mede in Mis Wks. (ed. 3) p, xxx, To the 
same effect he had express'd himself in an early Specimen or 
first Draught of his Thoughts. 

7 . (Seequot.) 

■ 1819 Act ^ Geo. IIP c. 90 § 10 \Vhereas it is usual for the 
Officers of Kxcise to leave on the Premises of the Traders 
and Manufacturers under their Survey, certain Books or 
Papers commonly called Specimens^ for recording therein 
the Entries in the Books of such Officers of the state of the 
Manufactory [etc.]. 

8. aitrib.i passing into adJ. (freq. hj'phened) : 
Serving as, or intended for, a specimen ; typical. 

Freq. in recent use and often applied to plants, fish, etc., of 
an exceptionally large size or fine qualitj*; 

' i860 Adler Pron. Poet, xviii, 421, 1 have . .produced such 
specimen-quotations as wll serve to give us an idea of the de- 
cadence of this poetry. 1870 Hist. Sketch A nderston Ch. 9 
These specimen facts speak of marvellous changes. 1877 
Raymond Statist. Mines Mining The highest assay 
made from specimen rock was $ 2,000 per ton. iZtj Academy 
3 Nov. 428/1 The specimen chapter here given us is on Guic- 
ciardini's embassy to S^in in 1511. 1896 Daily Hews 7 Sept. 
7/5 A number of ‘specimen * fish have lately been caught in 
the Thames, 

. b. Comb., sss specimen-hunter, ^monger, etc.; 
specimen-book, a book of specimens or samples; 
specimen-box, a portable box or case specially 
adapted for carr)'ing botanical or other specimens. / 
18^ C. P. Smith Our Inherit, in Gi. Pyramid 18 The 
hammers of tourists and the axes of spedmen-mongers. ' 
1896 Wesim. Gttz. 4 Nov. 4/1 It used to be a favourite resort ! 
of the entomological specimen hunter. 1896 T. L. De Vinne ! 
Moxon*s Meek. Exerc.^ Print. 424 The spedmen-book of ! 
the Enschedd foundry. 1837 Voynich 1. 11.21 Arthur 

brought out his ^ecimen Imx and plung^ into an earnest 
botanical discussion. 

Hence Spe’Cimenify v, irans., to select as a 
specimen or instance; Speximenize v. irans., 
to show a specimen or sample of; to collect or 1 
preserve as a specimen. { 

1821 Lamb Lett. (i838) 11.^4 The line you cannot appro- | 
priate is Gray's sonnet, specimenifycd by Wordsworths. as < 
mixed of bad and good style. 1832 Blackw, Mag. XXXII. } 
812 A conceited coxcomb. -tormented the birds, and poked i 
the beasts, specimenizing fantastically his * universal know- 1 
ledge'. 1894 E. H. A[itken] Haiuralisi on Prozvl 173, I 
noticed a lovely little silvery spider, and resolved to sped- 
menize it. 

+ Speci'muialj a* Obs. [f. L. Specimin-, stem 
of specitJien (see prec.) +-al.] Of the nature of a 
specimen, example, or type. 

1664 H. More Jniq. 200 The said Reformation is ! 

an eminent spedmmal completion of the prophecy of the ; 
Resurrection of the Witnesses. 1685 — Paralip. Prophet. 
483 Christ’s partial or specirainal t^ing again possession 
of his Kingdom. 

Specio*9 comb, form of L. species, employed 
in a few scientific terms of recent introduction, as 
' speciographic, -graphy, -logic, -logy. (Cf. Specie-.) 

1882 Imperial Diet. IV. 151/1 Speciology, the doctrine of 
species. . 

‘ + Speciose, a. Obs.'^^ [adi L. specios-us Spe- 
cious a.] Beautiful, lovely. In quot. ahsol. 

, c 1450 Holland Howiat n-gh Haile spedose, most spedfylt 
with the spiritualis Halle our hope and our helpe I 
Speciosity (spffip-siti). Now rare. Also 5 
specioustee, 6-7 speciositie. [ad. late L. spe- 
cibsitas spiciositi, lUspeziosilh^ Sp. especios- 
idad, Pg. especiosidade) beauty, good appearance 
or looks, f. speciosus Specious a. : see -ity.] | 

f L The quality of being beautiful ; beauty, fair | 
or lovely appearance. Also, a beautiful thing. Obs. 1 
a 1470 Harding Chron. cevii, He had . . lewelles in chestes, i 
and stones of predousiee. And other Marchauntes in spe- 
doustee. xS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 107 The palice [that] 
proper wes 10 se, Poleist perfyte w'ith all spedositie. 1627 
SvDTHORPE Apost. Ohcd. 25 Although the common-weale be 
safest and most beautifull. when it is at unitie in it selfe,.. 
yet, that the spedositie may the better appeare to ns, wee 
must survey it by particulars. 3660 H. More Myst. Godt. | 
IV. xii. 12S The Transficuration of his person on the top of 1 
mount Tabor into so gr^t a glory- as all the specjMUre^ of . 
the world could not equalize. 173* Bailey (vol. II), S/e- 
cionsness, Speciosity, fairness of show and appearance. 

2 . The qualit>'of being specious; spcciousness. j 


1608 T. James Apol.for IVicklife 33 He preached against 
the pretiosity,speciosity,and miracuiositie,and sundry other 
sophistications about images. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism v, Spedosity in all departments 
usurps the place of reality.,- instead of performance, tliere 
is appearance of performance. 1851 — Sterling i. v. (1872) 
35 Professions, built so largely on speciosity instead of per- 
formance, 

to. pi. Specious actions, promises, etc, 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. i, Poor Paris ; . . enveloped in 
speciosities, in falsehood which knows itself false. 1858 — 
Fredk. Gi. i. j. I. ii The shops declining to take hypocrisies 
, and speciosities any farther. 

Specious (spr/as), a. Also 5 speeius, spe- 
ceowa, 5-6 specyous, 7 spetious. [ad. L. spe- 
cibs-us fair, beautiful, fair-seeming, f. species 
Species. Hence also F. spkienx, -euse, It. spezioso, 
Sp. and Pg. especiosoi] 

1 . Fair or pleasing to the eye or sight ; beautiful, 
handsome, lovely; resplendent with beauty. ? Obs. 

‘ a. Of persons, their parts, etc., or of things. 

{ (a) a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Version MS. xxiiL 146 Hcil 

ful of grace, eke Speciouse at a!, Mayden wys and herto 
' Meke. r 1425 St. Elizabeth of Spalbeck in AngliaVlll. 

1 **5/45 Hir chere semih J>en ful specyous and deer & gra- 
I cyous. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 184 Specyous & 

I beautyfull is he aboue all the cbylder of men. 1626 T. 

} H[awkins] Caussitis Holy Crt. 45 Nicephorus relateth cer- 
! taine lineaments of hts stature, colour and proportion ofhis 
I members, ..in all parts louely and specious. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 265 Vet the wise men of Greece were not 
j ashamed to pursue ^edous boyes. a 1670 Hacket Cent. 

Sermons (1675) 422 There is thy Saviour, .looking like a 
, sp^ious Bridegroom. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) I. 
j XVI, 109 Disagreeableonlyas another man has a much more 
‘ spedous person. 1791 Cowpek Odyss. xvii. 547 Gods ! how 
illiberal with that spedous form ! 18x8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets 
I i. (1870) 14 The Greek statues are little else than spedous 
i forms. 

j (b) 1^02 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. ^ The pore man at the 
[ spedous 5ate pralede to the apostils to parten of her almes. 

I ^1440 Gesta Rom. viiL 20 That oJ:^r [way] speeius and 
j faire, sett aboute withe lileis and Rosis. 1582 N. T. (Rhera.) 

I Acts iii. 10 He which sate for almes at the Specious gate of 
: the temple. 1621 Brathwait Hat. Emhassie (1877) 188 
. Smooth to the touch, and spedous to the sight. 1651 French 
I Distill, d. 192 So will the Spirit. .be coloured with a very 
. specious blue colour. 1697 Aubrey Brief Lives (1898) 

I I. 77 The great Cardinal Richelieu, who lived both to 
I designe and finish that spedous towne of Richelieu. 1756 
I Burke Subl. <5* B. Wks. 1842 1, 57 When any object parlalces 
1 of the above mentioned qualities, or of those of beautiful 
; bodies, and istvltbal of great dimensions, it is full as remote 
I from tne idea of mere beauty; I call it pine or specious, 
iransf, <^1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 62B To me itt is a 
loye most speceovvs. 1631 Massinger Ernperor East 1. ii, 
Your spedous titles Cannot but take her. 

to. Of flowers, birds or their feathers, etc. In 
later use, having brilliant, gaudy, or showy colour- 
ing. Also transf. 

(rt) 1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge i. 3456 This rulilant 
gemrae and spedous floure [sc. the body of St. WerburgeJ. 
<11637 B. Jonson Undersooods, Epitaph blaster Corbet 
Wks. (1640) 173 And adde his Actions unto these, They 
were as specious as his Trees. <11682 Sir T. Browne 
Misc. Tracts (1684) 93 Successive acquists of fair and 
specious Plants. 1731 Millcp. Card. Diet, s.v. Saxi- 
fraga. The fourth Sort is propagated for the Sake of its 
spedous Flowers. x8oo Andrews Bot. R^. 87 This truly 
spedous Ixia 1 1812 Hew Botanic Gard. I. 29 The corolla 
spedous, and purple in colour, 1837 P, Keith Dot. Lex. 
265 The novice in botany, who is attracted, perhaps, only 
by what is spedous in the plant or flower. 

{6} x688 Holme Armoury w. 287 It can set up spedo^ 
feathers on the crown of its bead like a crest. z688 Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 996 There be other sorts of Goldfinches 
variegated with red, orange and yellow Feathers, very 
specious and beautiful. 1786 S. Goodenouch in Mem, Sir 
J. E. Smith (1832) I. 184 Bce^ several new ones, one very 
spedous inde^. 1803 Shaw Get}. Zool. IV. ir. 603 Specious 
Mackrel, Scomber Speciosus, 1809 Ibid, VI I. ii. 364 Spedous 
Ja\’, Connis speciosus. Crested green Jay. 

Z, Having a fair or attractive appearance or 
character, calculated to make a favourable impres- 
sion on the mind, but in reality devoid of the 
qualities apparently possessed. 

In certain contexts passing into the sense ‘merely ap- 
parent *. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 16 'Their actions, although 
neuer so good in themselues, neuer so specious vnto others, 
..yet are abbominable vnto God. 1644 Quarles fudgin. 

4- Mercy 144 Let not the spedous goodness of the end cn- ; 
courage me to the unlawfulness of the means. i68x Drydeh | 
Abs. 4- Achit. 7^6 A smooth pretence Of specious love, 
and duty to their Prince. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 
264 Ibe most spedous Instances, • -such as MartjTdom,.. 
are no necessary Proofs of Charity. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., 
Odes II. \. 4 The spedous Means, the private Aims,. .how 
fatal to the Roman State ! 1774 "Rzio Aristotle's Logic iy. 

1 2 (1733) 72 The friends of Aristotle have shown that this 
improvement of Ramus is more spedous than useful. 1807 
Crabbe Birth Flattery 67 What arc these spedous gifts, 
these palirj' gains? 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. v. I. 599 
It appeared that this plan, though spedous, was impractic- 
able. 1873 W, H. Dixon Two Queens x. y, II. 179 V'bat 
was done by him in Rome was merely spedous. 

ahsol. 16^ Tiavrszu Aurengz. £p. Ded. Aij, But some- 
what of Spedous they must have, to recommend themselves 
to Princes. 

to. Of pretences, pretexts, etc. ^ 

16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. \m. 499/2 Tnutcrous 
request*;.. which he was now willing to maske with the 
spedous pretext of iustice and decotion. xS^z Galway 
Arch, in soth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 478 ITie 
spedous pretences you madeu 1734 Col. Records Penn- 
sylv. Ill- 546 Notwithstanding the spedous and ample Pro- j 


fessions made by the Governor of Mar>’land. 1769 Robert- 
SON Chas. V, X. III. 254 The specious pretexts which had 
formerly concealed his ambitious designs. 1836 Thirlwall 
Greece xvii. HI. 4 Cimon seized thk spedous pretext for 
exterminating the people. 

c. Of appearance, show, etc. 

<r 1628 Preston Effect. Faith (1631) 74 There be many 
w'orJis that ha%’e a spedous and faire shew in the view of 
men; But. .God regards them not. 1647 Clarendon ///;/. 
Reb. IV. § 172 The law. .being neglected or dUcsteemed 
(under what spedous shews soever). 1729 Butler Servu 
Wits. 1874 II. 65 A discoverj’.. which they. .have found 
out through all the specious appearances to the contrarj*. 
173s Somerville Chase n. 313 To rob, and to destroy* 
beneath the Name And specious Guise of War. <118*7 
\VoRDSw. Sonn. Liberty u. vi. 10 Ere wiles and politic 
dispute Gave specious colouring to aim and acL 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 231 A policy which had a 
specious show of liberality. 1870 Mozley l/nh. Ser/n. iv. 
(1877) 74 ^ye have even in the early Christian (Church that 
specious display of gifts which put aside as secondary the 
more solid part of religion. 

d- Of falsehood, bad qualities, etc. 

1665 Glanvjl Scepsis Set. xiv. 79 Such an Infinite of un- 
I certain opinions, bare probabilities, specious falshoods. 

I 1682 Dryden A bs. 4- Achit. ii. 955 Who Truth from specious 
j falsehood can divide [etc.]. 1728 Young Love Fame 11 . 65 If 
j not to somepecuHarend assign’d, Study's the specious trifling 
j of the mind. 1748 Melmoth Fitzosbome Lelt.lii. 

I 1 1.63 Religion without this sovereign principle [generosuyh 
} degenerates into slavish fear, and wisdom into a specious 
cunning. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xvii, In whose eyes the- 
sincere devotion of a heathen is more estimable than the 
specious hj^ocrisy of a Pharisee. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. 
Martin’s Eve i. (1874) 4 Be not ensnared by specious deceit. 

3 . Of language, stateruents, etc. ; Fair, attrac- 
tive, or plausible, but wanting in genuineness or 
sincerity. 

x6sx Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxi. no It is an easy thing, for 
men to be deceived, by the specious name of Liuerlie. 1665 
Manley Grotius* Low C. P/ars 371 The Prince, -.by an 
evident demonstration, confuting specious v.'ords. 1670 
Marvell Corr. Wks. ((^rosart) II. 338 This motion seemed 
specious and welcome to the Committee- "mix Addisox 
Spect, No, 469 F 5 Gratifications, Tokens of 'Thankfulness, 
Dispatch Money, and the like specious Terms. 17^ 
i S. « Ht, Lee Canterb, T. II. 230 She then imparted the 
j specious tale of the Marquis's loss at the gaming-table. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v, I. 568 The meaning latent 
under this specious phrase. 1855 Motley Dutch Ref. v. v, 
(x866) 748 'The specious language of Philip’s former letters, 
to. Of reasoning, arguments, etc.: Plausible, 
apparently sound or convincing, but in reality 
sophistical or fallacious. 

I 1651 Hobbes Leviath. x. xv. 73 This specious reasoning is 
neverthelesse false. 1656 tr. Hobbes* Eletn, Philos. (1839) 

I 415 For the establishing of vacuum, many and specious 
arguments and experiments have been brought. 1726 VofZ 
Odyss. XIX. 8 3’o sooth their fears a specious reason feigti. 
1788 ( 5 ibbon Decl. ^ F. xliv. IV. 378 A specious theor)’ 
is confuted by this free and perfect experiment. 179^ 
Mackintosh Kind, Gall, Wks. 1846 111, 107 Many subtle 
and specious objections are urged. 1856 H. Brit. Rev. 
XXVi, 23 Undoubtedly it is robust jjood sense which b 
here brought to bpr upon a specious sophism. . 1877 
Geikie Christ xxvii. (1879) 3 ®® fl® led away by 

such suggestions, however specious. 

^soL <2x850 (Jalhoun Wks. (1874) III. 274 To' this it 
may be trac^, that the Senator prefers the specious to the 
solid, and the plausible to the true, 
f 4 . Apparent, as opposed to real. Obs,'^'^ 

16x7 Mokyson Itin. II. 64 The Lord Deputie conceived 
the Earles surprise to bee an evil! more spetious then 
materiall. 

6 . Of material things : Outwardly or super- 
ficially attractive or pleasing, but possessing little 
intrinsic worth ; sho'W'y. rare. 

x8x6 Sir J. Reynolds Charac. of Painters of lialyjip 
[Michael Angelo] has rejected all the false, though sperio^^ 
ornaments, which disgrace the works even of the roost 
esteemed artists. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1851) »• 

We shall, like Bassanio in the play, turn from the speaoui 
caskets.., and fix on theplain leaden chest. 

6 . Of persons : Characterized by conduct, actions, 
or reasoning, of a specious nature ; f outwardly 
respectable. 

X740 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 83 But now I have 
found you out, you specious hypocrite ! 3798 Cakkisc 

Hew Morality 84 in Poetry Anti-yacobin (1799) 

Vice appal thee.. Vet may the spedous bastard brood, wbica 
claim A spurious homage under Virtue’s namc,..rowetli«. 
X799 W. Gilpin Senn. v. 54, I propose next to desenoj 
that of the specious or decent man. By the decent roa^ 
mean him, who governs all bis actions bj' app^ron^ 
1841 Dickens Bam. Rudge xl, You are a spedous fellow.' • 
and carry two fans under j'our hood. 3884 Pall blaufJ* 

14 May 5/1 If we were to sum up similarly in 

chief characteristics of their German rival, we shotila^) 

that Von Hartmann was spedous. 

t7. Of algebra; * Literal a. i c. Obs, (Li- 
Species Sb.) . 

x^o Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (3^841) I- . 
design to cause Diophantus to be turned inio^ 
algebra. 1673 Kersey Algebra I. i- 2 Algebra is 
Writers divided into two kinds; to vat, Numeral 
(or Spedous). 1728 Chajibees Cycl. s.v. Algebra, In J5V, 
Vieta. .introduc’d what he call'd bis ‘Sp^ou^Anibrocnc ♦ 
which consbts in denoting the Quantities.. by SjmboJ 
Letters. . ^ ,, , o- 

8- Psychol. Appearing to be actually known o- 
experienced. , 

sZgo W- James Princ. Psychol. I. 642 We arc J 

consdous of a certain duration— the spedous 
ing in length from a few seconds to probably not rooro t-J 
a minute. 
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Speciously (sprjasli), aciv,l [f. prec.] 
t 'i. So as to present a fair or respectable appear- 
ance. Olfs» 

1647 Clarendon I/isi. Kei. !i. § 39 Lashly had placed 
them by the advantage of that hill so speciously that they 
had the appearance of a good body of men. a 1677 Barrow 
Semt, iv, Wks. 1687 I. 46 To these considerations may 
be addedj that we are commanded to walk evo’XJj/toi’w? 
(decently, or speciously, which implies a regard to mens 
opinion). 1698 Fryer Acc. £, India 4* P. 396 To grow 
Rich, be saluted with Honour, Mpear magnificently, be 
accounted Noble and speciously Great,, .they will venture 
on any Evil Enterprire. 

2. In a specious manner ; attractively or plausibly, 
but deceptively or fallaciously. 

1647 Clare.ndon Contempl, Ps. Tracts (1727) 405 There 
can be little said for the defence of the one, which may not 
be as speciously offered . . for the defence of the other. 1699 
Burnet 59 xxii. 234 Contrary.. to the Worshipping of 
Images of all sorts, how speciously soever they maybe dis. 
guised. X734 tr. PoiiitPs Anc, Hisf. (1827) II. 11. 63 Other 
motives were spedonsly intended. X78X (Gibbon Dec!, «5- P, 
xix.^ II. 143 Exasperated, as he might speciously allege, 
by injuries of a siimlar nature [etc.]. x8oo Colquhoun 
Comm. Thames viiL 261 It has been argued speciously, 
that Docks will supersede the necessity of a Police. xSja 
J. L. Sanford Estim, Ett^. Kin^Sf yas. /, 323 The poverty 
of his exchequer, to which his policy of abstinence from 
war has been sometimes speciously attributed. 

Spe'ciously, advJ^ - [Alteration of Specially 
adv,"] Specially, notably, principally. 

The form also occurs in mod. dial. {^Eng. Dial. Did.). 

1598 Shaks. Aferry IV. ni. W. 113 [Mrs.) Quickly. I will 
do what I can for them all three,.. and lie bee as good as 
my word, but speciously for M. Fenton. Ibid. iv. v. X14 
Qui. Haue not they suffer’d? Yes, I warrant; speciously 
one of them. 

SpeciOUSILeSS (sprjasnes). [f. Specioos rr.] 

1. The quality of being speciously attractive, 
plausible, etc. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. cclxxi. Never could She 
find leisure to attend On ceremonious Idelness, nor by The 
civil speciousness of Visits spend Her precious Time on 
courteous Vanity. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgrim xriii. 
(1687) 174 With much speciousness, and very fair shews of 
faithful counsel will all this be represented. 1753 Johnson 
Advetxhtrer No. 45 P t The nurnberless projects that have 
flattered mankind wth theoretical speciousness. 1797 Phil. 
Trans* LXXXVII. i8x These objections have at least 
speciousness to recommend them to our notice. 1824 De 
Quincey Idea Univ. Hist. Wks. 1839 XIII. 146 All good, 
that is not engrafted upon moral good, is mere show and 
hollow speciousness.^ 1883 J. Payn Talk o/Town II, 229 
The calmness of this reasoning appalled Margaret even 
more b5' its speciousness than by its falseness. 

1 2 . Fair or elegant appearance. Obs. 

^650 Fuller Pisgah xv. vi. ii The quickness, specious- 
nesS, cheapness, and novelty of the work; not the state, , 
riches, and curiosity thereof. X7jx (see Speciosity 1), 1756 
Burke SuhU ij* B. ni. xxiiL 227 Elegance and Speciousness, j 
Speoioustee, obs. variant of Speciosity. - 1 
■ Speck (spek), Forms : i specca, 5-7 
speoke, 5 8 pe(c)kke, speke; 4 , 7 , 9 d.S. spec, 

5 spekk, 6 spek, 7 - speck, [OE. specca^ not 
found in the cognate languages, but cf. Speckle sb.} 

1. A small spot of a different colour or substance 
to that of the material or surface upon which it 
appears; a minute mark or discoloration. Occas. 
const, of (cf. 2). • • 

f 7*5 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) N x6o Hotae, speccan, c xooo 
Sax. Leechd. (Rolls) II. 88 Smire honne jja speccan mid 
h®re sealfe. 13 . . E. E. A lUi. P. B. 55 x On spec of a spote 
may spede to mysse Of sy?tc of he souerayn h^t ^ttez 
so hy3e.- 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xciv. (Bodl, 
MS.),_Salte do)? awey speckkes (1495 speckles] in he face 
jif it is itempered wip water camphora. Ibid, xvxii. Ixxxi, 
Pan.tera..isabeeste ^jaynted wihsmai rounde speckes [1495 
speckles] : so ]>&t al his skjmne semeth fulle of j^en bi diuer- 
site of speckes blacke, white and rede. 1330 Palscr. 274/x 
Specke, marke, mareque. XS9X Perctvall Sp, Diet.* Pecoj 
a specke, a spot in the face, macula^ nseuus. x6xx Cotgr., 
Taeheture. a spot, specke, or speckle. X67X Grew Anal. 
PI, I. (X6S4) 5 Divers small Specks, ofa different colour from 
that of the Parenchyma,.. may oe observ’d. 1727 Gay 
Eables, Peacockt Turkey 4 * Goose 2 In beauty faults con- 
spicuous grow, The smallest speck is seen on snow. 1787-9 
Wordsw. Ev. Walk 356 But now the clear bright Moon 
her zenith gains, And, rimy without speck, extend the plains. 
x8j5 j. Smith Panorama Sci. 4* Art II. 745 Give the little 
speck of light reflected from the pupil of the eye, with pure 
white. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) II. vii. 34 Such 
faults seemed little more than a few specks on a burnished 
mirror. 

b. With adjs. of colour, etc, 
c 1030 in Wr.-Wulcker 446 Alaculam pullam, hone 
sweartan speccan. 131^ Maplet Gr, Forest 7^ Bespotted 
%vith Purple speckes and bloud coloured vaines. x^ 
WiLLET hexapla^ Exod. 641 The saphir. .shineth ^yith 
golden speckes in it. 1663 Boyle Use/, Exp. Nat. Philos. 

I. iii. 54 The dcatricula or little whitish speck discernable 
in the coat of the eggs yolk. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s 
Trav. I. 239 The Skin of it is all spotted black and white, 
with some yellowish specks, a X70X Maunorell yourn. 
yerus., River Euphr. (1749) 158 Stone very much resem- 
bling Porphyrj’, being of r^ ground, with yellow specks 
and vein^ verj* glossy. 1795 StedsiaN Surinam (1813) 

II. xxviiu 348 The timber brown, variegated or pow- 

dered with while specks. 1818-20 E. Thompson tr. CnlloAs 
Nosologia 325 An efflorescence consisting of small, distinct, 
purple specks and patches. 1877 Huxley & Martin Elent, 
Biot. x8 in some a clear space makes its appearance. 

• . After a while, a small clear sped: appears at the same spot. 

Jig* 1822 Lamd Elia I, Praise Chimney Sweepers^ I have 
a kindly yearning towards these dim specks— poor blots— 
innocent blacknesses. 


e. Applied to things rendered extremely small 
by distance or by comparison with their surround- 
ings. (Common in 19 th cent.) 

1636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Exiasie ii, Where shall I find 
the_ noble Brittish Land? Lo, 1 at last a Northern Spec 
espie, .Which in the Sea does lie 1 1815 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. c5- Art II. 723 What the eye sees distinctly at once, is 
comparatively but a speck in the va.st scene. 18x9 Byron 
yrtan 11. xiii, The town became a speck, From which away 
so fair and fast they bore. 1868 Lcckyer Eiem. Astran. 
§ 32t We find.. that the whole solar system is but a mere 
speck in the universe, 

d. Applied to a very small or distant cloud. 
Freq. in fig. context, 

X72&-46 Thomson Summer 987Amid the heavens, Falsely 
serene, deep in a cloudy speck. 1831 D. E. Williams Life 
4* Corr, Sir T* Larorence II. 73 The speck destined to be 
the tempest of future life, a 1832 Mackintosh Revol. 1688 
Wks. 1846 II. 230 Not a speck in the heavens seemed to 
the common eye to forebode a storm. 1878 Stubbs Const. 
Hist, III. xvhL 2X1 The solitary speck that clouded the 
future of the dynasty. 

2. A small or minute particle ^something. 
ax4oo-5o Alexander 743 Als sprent of my spittyng a 
specke on ))i chere, pou sail be dt^t to l)e deth. 1587 D. 
Fenner Song oJSongs u 10 With speckes ofsiluer very fine 
they set about shalbe. X664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 23 The 
Gloworm. . . Her eyes are two small black points or specks of 
jett. 1839 De la Bcchb Rep. Geot. Cornwall, etc. xL 327 
These bunches frequently containing strings and specks of 
ore. 2860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xxL 342 We watch ilie ice., 
and find that everyspeck of dirt upon it retains its position. 
J879 Harlan Eyesight v. 52 Specks of iron and steel, how- 
ever, may often be removed, .by the use of a strong magnet. 
Jig. 1713 Young Last Day ill. 251 Call back thy thun- 
ders, Lord,.. Nor with a speck of wretchedness engage. 
*757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry fy Frances (1767) 111.252 
A man of Sense, and Taste, and Virtue,., who magnifies 
her every Speck of Merit ! x86s Dickens Mui. Fr. 1. iii, 
The only speck of interest that presents itself to my. .view. 

b. Without const. Alsoy^. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 310 In these so little bodies (nay 
pricks and specks rather than bodies indeed). X712 Black- 
more Creation vi. 282 Each vital Speck, in which re- 
mains Th’ entire, but rumpled Animal. znifiAnsorls Voy. 
11. rii. 2x4 Here we struck ground.., and found the bottom 
to consist of grey sand, \wlh black specks. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp, xxxlv, (1856) 298 An almost constant deposi- 
tion of crystalline specks, which covered our decks with a 
sort of hoar-frost. 2853 J. Phillips Man. Geol, 201 Coarse 
sandstone with carbonaceous specks, a 2862 Buckle Rlisc. 
Wks. (1872) I. 18 What we have done Is but a speck com- 
pared to what remains to be done. 1883 S. C. Hall Retro* 
sPect I. 2^8 He. .deemed it a duty. .to magnity faults and 
dwindle virtues to specks. 

c. A small piece, portion, etc., of ground or land, 
1338 Leland Itin. (1760) VII. 31 The hole Foreste of Max- 

wel except it be a smaul Spdc is yn Chestre. 1796 Stedman 
Surinam (18x3) L vu. 166 My negroes having made a tem- 
porary kind of bridge, to step from the yawl upon a small 
speck of dry ground. x8oo Coleridge Piecolom. !. x, Yield 
them up that dot, that speck of land. 

d. Not . . a speckf not at all. 1/.S* 

1843 Haliburton S, Slick in Eng. 1 . ii. 31 , 1 doubled up 
my fist, for 1 didn't like it (the treatment] a spec. I 

3. A small spot as indicative of a defective, | 

diseased, or faulty condition ; a blot, blemish, or } 
defect. I 

. *825 J. Nicholson Operat. A fechanic 6^6 The best [glass] . 
is that which is., free of biemisbes,as blistera, specks, str^ks, 
&C. 1839 Tennyson Aferlin FI 393 The.. little pitted 
speck in garner’d fruit. That rotting inward slowly moulders | 
all. X909 Cent. Diet. Suppl. s,v.. White speck of tobacco, a , 
disease.. caused by the fungus Macrosporiumtahacinwn. j 
transj. and fg, czySs CoxjKrBNATr in Boszoelfs yohnson 1 
(Oxf. ed.) I. 525 Hence not alone are brighter parts dis. , 
play’d, But e’en the specks of character pourtray’d. 18x5 
Mackintosh Speech Wks. 1846 III. 3x7 What is destroyed 
by the slightest speck of corruption (eta]. 2823 Scott j 
Talisitz. xvii. Can all the pearls of the East atone for a speck 1 
upon England’s honour? 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 36 
Not a dint Nor speck had damaged * Ode to Araminte *. 
b. slan^. (See quots. 1851,) 

2851 Mayhew Land. Lab. I. 88/1 The damaged oranges 
are known as 'specks’. ' Ibid, zsj/i The sbrivelleiL dwarf- 
ish, or damaged fruit— called by the street-traders the 
* specks *. 1897 Daily News 9 Sept. 3/7 He heard children 
asUng for * farthingswortbs of specks’ at defendant’s stall. 

4. In moth-names (see quots.). 


2832 J. Rennie Consp. Butt^Ji, ^ AT, 89 The White Speck 
[Lcucauia unifuncta. .)% ..a minute while dot at the base 
of the hinder stigma. Ibid. X35 The Tawny Speck [EupitJu* 
da subfulvata..) appears the be^nning of August, 

Speck, sb,^ north, dial. Forms : 5 8pekk(e, 
speke, 6 specc-, 6-8 specke, 7- speck. [Of ob- 
scure origin : a common later form is Spetch.] 

1. A patch or piece of leather used in the making 
or mending of boots or shoes, f Also, a patch of 
cloth or other material. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv, 468/1 Spekke, clowte, pictadum. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 353/* A Spekk (Speke A.\presegtnen, 
1570 Levins Manip, 47 A specke,<r«»/<r. 2609 Bible (Douay) 
yosh. XX. s And shoes very old which for shew of oldenesse 
were clouted with speckes. 1664 Gloss., Picta- 

/;«w,..Anglice a scraw, or aspeck, or the clout of a shw. 
27.. Robin Hood rescuing three Squires in Child Ball. HI. 
279 Robin did on the old mans cloake, And it was tome in 
the necke; *Now, by m3' feitb,*said William Scarlett, ‘Heere 
shold be set a specke 1788 W. H. Marshall Y orksh. II. 
354 Speck, the heel-piece of a shoe. <»x82sForby 
AngUa, speck, the sole of a shoe. 1876 Robinson 
Gloss., Speck, the piece pul on to the heel or toe of a 
+ 2, A piece, strip, or trimming of undressed 
hide used in making size. Obs. 


SPECK. 

1496^ Dur/i. Acc. RoUs (Surtee$) 250 Et sol. eidem pro 
le spekkes et dealbacione aule, xviijV. isyi Durham 
House/u Bk. (Surtees) 69 Empcio le Whyteledre...Et in 
mundacione 3pellium equorumsoluti Johanni Grynvill, 2r. 
t.t eidem pro 3 speeds, bd. Ibid. 84 Et in speccis emptis pro 
camera de Meryngton,4</. *6** Ckurchw. Acc. Pittindon 
(burtees) 161 Paide for fower bushels ofspeckestothesame 
llime], xx'd. 

1 3. (See quots.) Ohs. rare. 

♦ o Thy Father and Hobb, mun gang 

to th Smiddy, And fetch the Specks, Sock and Cowlter 
Ibid. Clavis, specks, are long thin pieces of Iron 
which Husband-men nail upon their Ploughs, to save them 
from wearing. 

Speck, sb.^ E. Angliati dial. [ad. OF. espec 
or especqxie (mod.Norm. epee, Picard dpique, F. 
epeickc), ad. MHG. speck, speck, var. of speckt 
Sp£Ight.] A woodpecker. 

25. . Pari. Byrdes in Hazl. E. P. P, III. 176 Than in bis 
hole sayd the Specke (z^.n Woodspecke], I woulde the hauke 
brake his necka (1847 Halliwell, Woodspack, a wood- 
pecker.] 1853 Norjoik Wds. in Trans. Philol, Soc. 27 
Woodpecker, 

Speck (spek), sb,^ Now U.S. and .S*. African. 
Also 7 'specke, 9 spec, spek. [a, Du. spek 
{Aspeck, MDu. spec) or G. speck (MHG, spec, 
OHG. spec, spech\ MLG. speck, whence MSw. 
spdk, Sw. speick, Da. sp&k), related to OE. spic 
Spick j^.i] 

1. a. Fat meat, esp. bacon or pork. b. The 
fat or blabber of a whale, c. The fat of a hippo- 
potamus. 

a. 2633 Heywood Eng. Trav. i, ii, Adue good Cheese and 
Oynons, stuffe thy guts With Specke and Barley-pudding 
for disgestion. 2809 in Thornton A mer. Gloss, s.w, He goes 
out almost every week to eat speck with the country folks; 
thereby showing that a democratic governor is not to be 
choak^ with fat pork. 2886 Trans. Avter. Philol. Assoc. 
XVII. App. p. xii, ‘Spieck’ is.. the generic term applied [in 
Pennsylvania] to all kinds of fat meat. 

h. 2743 Univ. Spectator 25 Sept, 3 About ten Days ago a 
large Whale run ashore at Whitehillshear Banff, from which 
the3' have already taken 80 Barrels of Speck. 2825 in Jamie- 
son Suppl. 2836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. ii. 23 The spec or 
blubber 15 purchased from the natives with the usual articles 
of exchange, 

c. 1863 VV. C. Baldwin A/r* Hunting ve. 220 Mothlow 
shot a sea-cow, and I went down., to bring up half a wagon- 
load of speck, 1864 P. L. Sclater Guide Zool. Card. 53 
The layer of fat next the skin makes excellent bacon, tech- 
nically denominated Hippopotamus speck at the Cape. 

2 . attrib. in the names of tackle or apparatus 
used in dealing with whale-speck, as speck-block, 
fall, -pterchase, dackle, -trough (see quots.). 

28*0 Acc. Arctic Reg, II. 2^9 The harpooners.. 

divide the fat into oblong pieces or ‘ slips ’. then affixing 
a ‘ speck.tackle * to each sli^ progiessively flay it off, as it 
is drawn upward. Ibid* 3o6Tbe‘speck.lrough\.consislso( 
a kind of oblong box cr chest, about twelve feet in length. 
2846 A. Young Naui. Diet. 222 The speck-falls, whereof 
there are two, for hoisting the blubber and bone off the 
whale, are ropes rove through two blocks made fast to the 
blubber-guy. Ibid. 290 Speck-block. 2874 A. H. Mark- 
ham Whaling Cruise to BaJfn'sB. 133 The fish is taken in, 
in four hoists, with the fore and main spek tackles. 

Speck (spek), V.I [f. Speck sb.i, or back- 
formation from Spbcked ppl. al] 

1, tra?is. To mark with specks; to dot after the 
manner of specks. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Picoter, to peckle, to 
pricke thicke, to specke. 26x2 Cotgr., Maculer, to spot, 
blot; specke, speckle, bespatter. ^2803 Southey Madoc i. 
vi, A beautiful and populous plain it was;. .And many a 
single dwelling specking it. 2833 Willis Pencillings I. xii. 

89 Only broken by a few prostrate figures, just specking its 
wide area. 2853 AIrs. Gaskell Cranford i, Trim gardens 
..without a weed to speck them. 

b. In passive : To be covered, marked, or diver- 
sified with (or by) specks or spots. 

2667 Milton P. L. ix. 429 Each Flour of slender stalk, 
whose bead though gay Carnation, Purple, Azure, or spect 
with Gold, Hung drooping unsustained. 2678 Lond. Gaz. 

. A . x>.. u:.t ^ckt 


antique jar 1 . _ - 

with gold. 2822 Clare Vill. Minsir. (1823) I. 67 Pasture 
speck’d with sheep, and horse, and cow. 2845 E.Warburton 
Crescent 4- Cross L 339 The lake was soon specked by 
people swimming, or rowing themselves on logs of wood. 
2870 Rock Text.Fabr. l 40 They are spedeed all over with 
qu.Tlrefoil spots. 

2. intr. To move or fly like specks. 

2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 197 The sweeping rack 1 hat 

specks like wool-flocks through the purple sky, 

3. trans. To go over (a woven fabric) and re- 
move specks or other blemishes. 

289s in Funk's Standard Did. 

4. To convert into a mere speck. . ■ 

1898 Meredith Odes Fr. Hid. 90 Specked overhead, the 

imminent vulture wings At poise. oi /,.,7,/e 

Speck, ».2 dial. [f. Speck ^.2] iratts. 

To patch or mend (shoes) "^‘*1 ‘ q ? ji. 
i68i in Magrath FUmins;, a .wmafS for 

313 Paidunlojo. ThomMon of Hante jUchards & 

- Kof.Sos mUhF 

■' Spook ^Xpan. v-i-‘ 

1614 Tomkis spin cintlcman. 1767 

Clowne I shall -g j be^medcsirousof seeing 
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SPECKED. 


SPECKLESS. 


Paris Sk.-hJ:, I. 51 No man stepped out so speck and span 
..as Major British. 

Speckboom, obs. form of Spek-boo3I. 
Specked (spekt),///. a. [f. Speck or z».i] 

1. Covered or marked with specks or spots ; 
speckled ; chequered, dappled, variegated. 

X382 Wyclif Gcfu xxx. 32 Seuer alle thi speckid sheep, and 
with speckyd flesc, and what euere 3olow^ and speckid, and 
dyucrsecolourid were, as wel in sheep as in geyt, shal bemy 
mede. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I. 189 <^*7nken 

of boj>e, ]^y schulle worpe spekked of dyuers colour. 1398 
^Bariiu De P. R. xviii. Ixviii. (Bodl. MS.), His backe is 
diuerslich ischape & specked as k® pard is. c 1450 Ncminalc 
(MS. Harl. 1002) 147b, Scutulatns^ roeckud. c 1460 Towtuley 
Mysi. XXX. 243 Asyde hede and a fare fax, his gownc must 
bespekytt. 1578 Lyte jDi7^i7e«x64The floures are.. specked 
in the knappes and buddes, 1616 J. Lane Contn, Sgr*s T, 
IX. 387 Wheare seemd a longe speckd snake, his postern 
drewe and wrigled, her to stinge with forker blewe. 1654 
Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 227 Sure a pure Chrystall 
would more pleasant be Than a spect glasse tainted by 
venemous eye. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew^ Sfiecki- 
tuiper^ a coloured Handkerchief. 1821 Clare Vill. Minsir. 
11 . 204 The speckt throstle never wakes his song. 1886 
Hollakd Chtsk, Gloss.f Speckt baiL\ a suet dumpling with 
currants in it. 

b. Of fruit: Having specks of decay or disease. 
1658 (implied in Speckedness), 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 72/2 
Even when the trees are but slightly affectccl by either 
canker or mildew the fruit is sure to be specked and com- 
paratively valuele^ for market. 1897 Daily News 9 Sept. 
3/7 ‘Specked’ fruit was fruit damaged, but not ne^ssanly 
unsound. 

+ 2. Of a disease: Characterized by the appear- 
ance of specks or spots. Ohsr^ 

1648 Hexham 11, Cx/xr, of schorfie eds Lazerie^ Specked 
Lcprosic. 

Hence Spexkedness, the state of being specked 
or covered with specks, blemishes, etc. ; a specked 
or unsound place. 

1617 Rtder*sDici,, NsevostietSf speckednesse. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Nevosiiy% speckedness, fulness of moles or freckles. 
1658 tr. Portals Nat. Meigick iv. v. 119 See that [the fruits] 
. . bee soimd, without any bruise, or speckednesse. 

SpexMness. rart* [f. Specky a,'\ The state 
of being specked or specky. 

1857 Ecclesiologist XVIII. 170 Some quaint speckiness or 
lininess of detail. 

Speckle (Spe k*l), sh. Also 5 spakle, spakkyl, 
spackyll, specie, 6 speccle, speckil. [Corre- 
sponds to MDu. sfeckel (Flem. spekd^ Dn. spikkel ) : 
see Sp£CK sb^- and -LE.] 

1. A speck, small spot or mark, esp. one occur- 
ring on the skin, body, etc.; a natural marking 
of this nature ; a small patch or dot of colour. 

c 1440 Promp.Parv. 467/1 Spakle ( 5 . spakkyl, /’.spackyll), 
scuiula, *49S (see Speck 1, quots. 1398J. is3oPalsop- 
274/x Speccle in ones face, leniylU, 1549 E. Allen Eretsm, 
Par. Rev. St, John xiii, Like unto a cat of the moun- 
tayne with her many speckles and spottes. 1591 Spenser 
Virg. Gnat 250 An huge great Serpent all with speckles 
pide. x6oi Holland Pliny IL 62 \Vith \’inegre alone, it 
[cumin] cureth the hlacke spots and speckles appearing in 
any part of the bodle. ax6sS Cleveland IVks, (1687) 285 
The monstrous Fry Like Serpents with fair SpeckJes strike 
iheEyc. 1825 Scott T’a/frw. xvii, A coat or talwd..made 
of dressed bull’s hide, and stained in the front with many a 
broad spot and speckle of dull crimson. 1856 Morton Cycl. 
Agrie. II. 575/2 The seeds of a gra>*ish colour, with purple 
speckles. 

b. A small or minute object. 

1882 Bl^ckmore Christ(^eU xvii, The humours of a slip- 
pery speckle, just beginning to outgrow a tadpole. 

2. Speckled colouring, speckling. 

1851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables x. 114 She curiously 
examined .. the peculiar speckle of its plumage. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as speckle-bellied, -coated, 

-faced, -starred adjs. ; speckle-belly, i^slang) a 
Nonconformist or Dissenter; one or other 

of various birds or fishes having speckled markings 
on the abdomen; speckle-wood (see Speckled 
fpl. a. 3 b). 

1783 Waldron Contin. Ben fonsorts Sad Skepk, 71 This 
swoll'n and *speckle-bellied toad. 2874 Slang Diet. 303 
*Speeklebellies, DLsscuters. A tenn used in Worcester and 
the North, though the etymology seems unknown in cither 
place. 28% ^UES N. Amer. Birds 684 Anser albifrons 
Speckle-belly. ^2888 Teumblt-l Wrtwef 5/nir24 
Gad well,.. Gray Duck,. .is known. .at Moriches [in Long 
Island] as Speckle-Belly. 2892 Cent. Diet., Speckte-belty, 
a trout or char, as the common brook-trout of the United 
SxzXes^Salvelinusfonthialis. zZjs ’BnowTiiJtG Bataust,s$ai 
Round thy lyre, Phoibos, there danced the ^speckle-coated 
fawn. 2^^ Bowman Struct. IVool Fibre 85 The Shrop- 
shire •Speckle-faced Sheep is a cross breed between the 
original horned sheep and the Southdown. 2592 Sylvester 
Du Barias i. v. 243 Fcast-famous Sturgeons, Lampreys 
•speckle-starr’d. 26x9 J. Scott Hist, tf Deser, Aznazones 
(^ 1 S. Bodl. Rawl. A 275) If. 370 b, They Loaded the Ship 
with Tobacco, Anott^ and *Specklewood. 2669 Stupmy 
WtarznePs Mag.y Penalties ^ Forfeit. 6 Speckle-wood, 
Jamaica-wood, Fustick, or any other Djnng-wood. 2729 
Ceivlefs Voy. 24 Hie island of Borneo. .is plentifully stored 
w’ith . .6ne wood, as Specklc-wood and Ebony. 

•j* Speckle, a. Obs. rare. Speckled, dappled. 
J536 A.cc. St. yehrCs Hosp., Canterb., For a spekyll 
co^, XV s. iiij d. 1538 /bid.. For a spekyll cowe att ciysten- 
mes, xvs. iiijd. 

SpeeWe (spe-kl), V. [f. Speckle sb. or back- 
formation from Speckled a. C(. MDu. speckelen, 
sfekelen (WFlem. spekelen, Du. spikkehn).‘\ 


1. irans. To mark with, or as with, speckles; 
to cover or dot (a surface, etc.) after the manner 
of speckles. 

1570 Levins 47 Tospcckle, vteeculare. x6xx Cotcr., 
Grivoler, to pcckle, or speckle ; to spot with diuers colours. 
1648 Hexham n, SpdckeUn, to Speckle, or to Spott. 2708 
Sewel II, Besptkkelen, to Spedcle. 2780 Cowper Progr. 
Error 8 sDa.wn appears; thesportsmanandhis train Speckle 
the bosom of the distant plain. 1834 Pringle Apr. Sk. vi. 
201 So numerous were those herds,., they literally speckled 
the face of the country. 2848 Thackeray Fan. Fair xli. 
Squads of them might have been seen, speckling with black 
the public-house entrances. 2854 Dickens Hard T. iii. 
vi. Beautiful shadows of branches flickered upon it, and 
speckled iL 

iratisf 1862 Caial. Internat. Exhib., Brit, IL No. 6449, 
One wonders how on earth needle-making came to speckle 
such a scene. 

2. htir. To form speckles; to be dotted about 
like speckles, rare. 

^ 2820 Clare Poems Rural Life (ed. 2) 209 And moss and 
ivy speckling on my eye. 1822 — Vill. Minstr, IL isEver>’ 
thing shines round me just as then, Mole-hills, and trees, and 
bashes speckling wild. 

Speckled (spe*k’id), (///.) a. and pa. pple. 
Also 5 flpac-, spaklyd, spekelede, spekeld, 
Bpecled, 6 spekeled, apeckelde, 7 apeckeld. 
[Corresponds to MDu. and WFlem. spekelde adj. 
and gespekeld (Du. gespikkeld') pa. pple. See 
Speckle sb.'l Covered, dotted, or marked with 
(numerous) speckles or specks; variegated or 
flecked with spots of a different colour from that 
of the main body; spotted. 

L In predicative use. 

a 2400 Slockholtn Med. MS.\\. 65S in Anglia XVIII. 323 
His stalke is.. Lyke nedderis hyde spaclyd amonge. c 1400 
Maundev- (Roxb.) xxxt. 143 pai bene of dyuerse coloures, 
as rayed, rede, grene and 3alowa..and all spekelede. 
CZ440 Promp. Farv. Spaklyd, scutulatus. 2570 

Levins Manip, 49 Speckled, maculostis. 2622 T. Taylor 
Comm, Fitus L 15 He is no better than a leper in (jods 
cies, ..outwardly spotted and speckled like the leopard. 
2638 Junius Paint. Attcients 138 To have their.. Pigeons 
^eckled and painted after their own phanta&ie. a 2700 
Evelyn Diary 7 May 1662, He drawing it [his arm] oule 
we found it all ^eckled. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
V. 265 She usually lays but one [egg], which is speckled. 
^96 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierrds SUid. Nat. (1799) I. 579 
They arc thus speckled, I admit, only on one side. i86x 
Paley /Esekylus (ed. 2) Again, 383 note. If unskilfully 
mixed it turns quite black externally, and is liable to be- 
come dim and speckled after being polished. 

fg. 26x4 T. .\DAMs DivelCs Banket 25 The Conscience 
growes more speckled by them, till men become not only 
spotted, but spots. 

b. Const, with something, esp, of a colour 
different from that of the main surface or material. 

2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 353/2 In the sayd welle appiere 
yet stones besprynctc and seeled as it were with blood. 
<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 12 Some had the mainferres 
..dropped and gutted with red and other had them spekeled 
with grene. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 203 Two leaves, speckled I 
with great redde spottes. 1653 W, Ramesey Astral. 
Restored 57 The Heliotropion, is in colour green like a 
J^per, speckled with red, 2735 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia 
Deser. xiu 114 These Serpents., Mve.. their bellies speckled 
with Brown, Black, and Yellow, 2794 Mrs. Radcuffe 
Myst. Udolpko xxxiv, Its luxuriant plain.. speckled with 
gardens and magnificent villas. 2825 Scott Betrothed x. 
As she beheld that the trwhies were speckled with blood. 
2892 Science-Gossip XXVIl. 23 With a dark rone of different 
shades of brown and black round the small end and speckled 
with the same colours on the other part. 

2. In attrib. use. a. Of animals, their skin, 
parts, etc. Speckled beauty, a fine trout. 

2482 Treviso's Higden (Caxton) iLxi. B6 Alle the spckeld 
lammes and kyddes. <21547 Surrey /Eneid il Biv, Ihe 
adder.. Kered for wTsth swelling her speckled neck. 2583 
Melbancke Philotimus F iv b, A foxe though he haue not 
so gawdye a skin as the Leopard, bath more wit then the 
^eckled foole. 2590 Spenser F. Q. l i. 27 She.. turning 
fierce, her speckled taile aduaunst. 2634 Sm T. Herbert 
Trav. 5 [Sharks] arc alwayes directed by a little speckled 
fish, called a pilot fish, x^s Hobbes Odyssey (2677) j66 A 
goatskin.. Of which a specKcld wild goat had been flaid. 
2735 Somerville Chase 1.247 His Ears and I»egs Fleckt 
here and there, in gay enamell’d Pride Rival the speckled 
Paid. 2789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, IL (1791) 209 7 *wo 
serpent forms.. ploughed their foamy way with spedcled 
breasts. 2832 Lvtton Eugene A. i. v. The speckle trout, 
fresh from the stream. 2859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede i, A clean 
old woman .. talking to some speckled fowl^. 2873 G, C. 
Davies Mount, ^ Mere xiv, 212 In the mean time I had 
landed two speckled b^utles. 

iransf. 2598 Sylvester Du Barias ii, L iil Furies 217 
How many loathsome swarms Of suckled p03‘sons.,in 
close Ambush lurk. 2697 Dryden rirg. Georg. lit 663 A 
Snake, .renewed in all tbespeckl'd Pride Ofpompous Youth. 
c 2760 Smollett Ode Leven- Water 23 The spnnging trout 
in speckled pride. ' I 

b. Of flowers, stone, cloth, garments, etc, 

2577 B. Googe HeresbacEs Hush. iv. (1586) 291 b, Veronica | 
..f^reth a leafe like the Blacklhome, with a hlewisb I 
speckled flowre. 2599 Hakluyt Voy. IL 211 Oucr the j 
body they haue built a tombe of speckled stone. 2648 - 
Hexham n, GespicLelt laken. Speckled or^Spolted cloath. 
2682 Lend. Gaz. No. vjSlti E dark-colour’d Stuff Riding- 
02at,..aDd speckled Stockings. 2708 Sewel x\,^ekkige 
boter of kaas, speckled butter or cheese. 2823 J. E. Port- 
lock Geology 525 The cavities are lined with ^een earth, 
and, from their number and minuteness, give a very 
speckled appearance to the mass. 2887 Besakt The IVorld 
IVeni ii. 15 He wore a common speckled shirt like the 
w-atermen's children. 


C. fig. Of sin, vice, etc. : Characterized by, fail 
of, moral blemishes or defects. 

1603 Dekkek & Chettle Grissil (Shales. Soc.) S Btfott 
my soul look black with speckled sin My hands shall caU 
I me pale death’s underling. 1608 Dav Law Triciu 1 i 
I Her credit is more foule 'Phan speckled scandall orblad;’ 
. murders soule. 1629 Miltoh Hymn Naiiv. xiv And 
1 speckl’d vanity Will sicken soon and die. 1664 Dcciiess 
I OF Newcastle Sociable Lett, xv, Being unspotted, and 
' free from that speckled Vice. 

I d. colloq. Of a mixed character or natnre ; motley. 

1S4S S. Judd Margaret i. x. It was a singularly freahd 
and speckled group, Daily Chron. 16 Dec. 7/1 They 

are certainly not all desirable, taken separately. It must 
' be owned that they are usually a speckled lot. 

‘ 3. In the specific names of birds, fishes, animals, 

; etc. (see quots. and the sbs.). ' 

1 A number of moth names are given in Rennie Corji. 
j Butterfl. Moths (1832). 

I (<2) 1888 Trumbull Names Birds 11 American While- 
fronted goose, . . Laughing goose, , .known in various parts of 
the West as Prairie Brant, ^Speckled Belly, and *Specklcci 
! Brant. 1781 Latham Gen, Synop. Birds 1. 1. 97 *Spccl:iecl 
: Buzzard,., in shape like our common Buzzard. 2884 Col’es 
j N. Amer. Birds 276 CatJurpes mexicanus eonspersus, 

I *Spcckled Canon Wren. 1678 Ray iVitlughby's Ornith. 
\ III. 341 The greatest •.speckled Diver or Lc^n: Colymhut 
i maximus caudatus. 2785 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. 
} II. 341 Speckled Diver, Colymbus steltatus, 1894 Hesloi 
! Northumhld. IVords, Speckled-Diver, the young of the red* 
throated diver, Colymbus septentrionalis, 2825 Stepiieks 
, in Shaw's Gen, Zool. IX. 11. 438 ‘Speckled Finch (Prin- 
gilla bononiensis). 2785 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds III. i. 
266 ‘Speckled (^allinule. .frequents the marshes of CJcr* 
many, 2678 Ray IVi/lughby's Ornith. iir. 283 The greatrr 
•speckled or red Heron of Aldrovand. 2785 Latham Gtn. 
Synop, Birds III. il 341 Greatest ‘speckled Loon.. .This 
bird is pretty frequent in England. 2772 Phil. Trans. 
LXII. 383 *Speckfed Partridge Hawk, at Hud<:on’s Bay. 
The name is derived from its feeding on the birds of the 
Grous tribe, commonly called partridges, at Hudson's Day, 
2668 Charleton Onomast. 78 Passeres Maculaius, 
•speckled Sparrow, with a yellow taiL 2783 Latham Gen. 
Synop, Birds II. i, 255 Speckled Sparrow... Back, and 
rump, black, white, and yellowish, mixed. Ibid, Ij 
•Speckled Thrush,.. speckled with small numerous bronu 
spots. 

(b) 2B36 Yarrell Brit. Fishes IL 164 The ‘Speckled Cod 
is frequently taken in the weirs at Swansea. 2881 Day 
Fishes Gt, Brit, 1 . 27B Turton’s ‘speckled cod* may have 
been so coloured due to disease. 2804 Shaw Gen, Zoel. 
V. II. 4x7 ‘Speckled File-fish, Batistes Punciatus. 1884 
Goode Nat, Hist. Aquat. Anim. 263 ‘Speckled Garrupa 
(Sebnstichthys nebulosus), 2863 Couch Brit, Fishes ID 
X70 ‘Speckle Goby {Cobius reticulatus, Cuvier) . . b known 
in the Mediterranean. 28S8GooDE.(4wm /VV/<«s6‘Marsh 
Boss *..and “Speckled Hen’ are other names applied to 
one or both species (of bassj 1672 ‘Speckled Hound*fish 
(see Hound-fish 2], 2876 Goode Fishes Bennudeuqt Gyni' 
nothorax moringa, ‘Speckled Maray, 2884 [see ftloxAVj. 
2B88 Goode Amer. Fishes 71 Pomoxys annularis, .'ids 
other names of local application as.. ‘Goggle Eye’, 

‘ ‘Speckled Perch 2882 Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes 
N, Amer, 320 Salvelinus fontinalis. Brook Trout; 
‘Speckled Trout, 2884 Goode Nat, Hist, Aguai. Anim. 
^04 The Dolly Varden Trout, is known 

in the mountains as ‘Lake Trout *, ‘Bull Trout*, ‘Speckled 
Trout'. 2804 Shaw Gen, Zool. V. il 428 ‘Speckled Tronic. 
Fish, Ostracion Meleagris, 

(c) 2707 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) IV. 306/2 ‘The Axis, or 
‘Speckled Deer, has slender tiifurcated horns. cx88o 
CetsselCs Nat. Hist. IV, 253 China yields the ‘Speckled 
Emys. 2802 Shaw Gen, Zool, III. n. 581 ‘Speckled Slow- 
Worm, Anguis Meleagris;. ,ntas\y allied to the common 
Slow-Worm. Ibid. 1.30 TestudoEuropara.. .The *sptc\i\ei 
Tortobe is of rather small size. 2832 Griffith tr. Cuvier 
IX. IX The Speckled Tortoise, Testudo Europxa, 1824 
Goode Nat. Hist, Aquat. Anim. 258 TTie ‘Spotted Tor- 
tobe ' or ‘ ‘Speckled Turtle *, Chehpus guttatus, 

b. Speckled wood, a variety of wood having 
speckled markings; ^.^.the South American snake- 
wood or letter-wood, Brosimum Aublctii, Also 
speckled osier (see quot. 1885). 

2656 Act Comvnu. c. 20 Rates (165B) 476 Log- wood..* 
Speckled-wood. 2663 Gerbier Counsel Builders ig 
what extent of l-and about Surrenam b beset with speckled 
wooiL 2703 Dampier Voy. III. 1. 55 Here arc Dye*woocL 
as Fustick, &c. with Woods for other uses, as speckle^ 
Wood, Brazil, &c, 2796 Morse Amer, Geog. l. 74$ A 
beautiful piece of speeJeled wood, made use of in cabiwt 
work. 2843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 106 Snake wood. 
Letter or Speckled wood, b used at Demerara, Surinaffl, 
and along the banks of the Orinoko, for the bows of the 
Indians. 2885 C. G. W, Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 277/* 
The best variety [of the Salix viminalis] b known under 
several names, as. .the, .blotched osier, and sp^klcd osier. 
4 . Comb., as speckled-faced, -tailed adjs. , . 

2884 CouES N, Amer, Birds 278 Thryothorus 
spilurus, Speckled-tailed Wren. 2884 Daily News xo 
3/x The black or specklcd*faced class [of sheep]. 

Mall G. 7 Dec. 10/2 Fat wether sheep, of any blackfaceo 
or speckledfaccd mountain breed. ^ 

Hen ceSpe'ckledaess, the state of beingspccklfal 


ottiness. . 

6x2 Cotcr., Hagluret the maile (or specklednessc)^ 
5 coat of a hawke. 2665 Hooke Microgr, 
jckledness of hb shell 2727 Bailey (vol ID, SpeekU-' 
:s, Spottedness. . 

>pe'ckler, rare. [f. Speckle n,] One who 
that which speckles. . 

793 W. Mayor Brit. Tourists V. 2^8 A hamlet, 
idcnce of poverty, [may] be a fair spedclcr of the 
n*s brow. , 

(pe'Ciless, a. [f. SvzcKsb.^] Having no 
speckle ; free from specks, blemishes, flav.'S, etc. 
so in fig. context. 


SPECKLESSLY. 


1788 WowoT (P. Pindar) Peier^s PrcpJi, 41 The beautl* . 
ful deformities of nature 1 Birds without heads, and tails, , 
and wings, and legs,.. speckless eggs [etc.]. ai827WoRDSw. i 
Misc, Soniu ii. xix, It his thought stand clear, .. Bright, | 
sp^Jcless, as a softly-moulded tear. i8« M. Scott Tom i 
CrbtgU xviii. The second sun set — sttllthe horizon was I 
speckless. x88g C. Edwardes Sardinia 120 The speckless j 
blue of the sky, j 

b. Free from specks of dirt, dust, etc. ; scrupu- ! 
loTisly or spotlessly clean. Also in fig. context. 1 
1827 PusEY in Liddon L^e (18^3) I. viL 137 Viewing their 
minds in the almost speckfess mirror of his own. 1859 Geo. , 
Kuot a, Bede i, l*he leaded windows were bright and speck- ' 
less. 2879 Macquoid Berks/:, Leidy 159 Afraid of soiling his i 
speckless shoes. j 

Hence Spe*cklessly Spexklessziess. | 
x86a T. A. Trollope Marietta I. x. 287 Signor Giusseppe • 
Palli.. equally rigid and bolt upright in his chair, cqu^ly 
specklessly black. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights fy Ins. xiii. | 
130 The whole lum-out is specklessly brilliant in finish. 
x8Sa * F. .Anstey’ Vice Versa iv. 64 His dress. .having all . 
the uncreased trimness and speckleasness [etc.]. ' 

Spe'Ckling, vbl. sb. [f. Speckle v.] The 
action of the vb. ; speckled marking or marks. i 
i6ti CoTGR., 7ar/«/«»r,, .a spotting, speckling, marking. , 
1648 Hexham ii, £en spick^Un^^ a Speckling, or a ! 
Spotting, CoUES jV, Amcr. Bir^ 254 More or less | 

dusky speckling on the throat, breast and sides. < 

So Spe'cTtllng ppl. a., producing speckles or 1 
blemishes. In qnot._/^. 

x6o2 Marston Ant. ff Mel. iv. tVks. 1856 I. 45 O, this is , 
naught but speckling melancholie. 

Spe'Ckly, a. [f. Speckle sb. Cf. MDn. specks- | 
lick (Dn. spikkelig) speckled.] Full of or covered I 
with speckles; speckled, spotted; freckled. I 

1704 Phil. Treuis. XXV. 1758 Through which the Spot j 
appeared distinct,, .-with an Elipiical Speckly mist about it. | 
x8W G. Allen KcUee's Shrine t. 17 The speckly dress and j 
impossible bonnet, 1899 E. Phillpotts Hutnan Boy 95 A > 
thjck-necked, speckly, stumpy chap like Bray. 

Specloiell, obs. form of SP 1 G^'EL. \ 

Specksioneer (spekjama-j), WhaU-fisMng. ! 
Also 8pecktion(e)er, spectioneer, ’speck- ! 
shioner. [ad. Du. s^eksnijer, colloquial form of 
spektnijder, f. spek Speck sb.^ + snijden to cut 
The Du. ij was formerly, and is still locally, pro- 
nounced as (i).] A harpooner, usually the chief 
harpooner, of a whaler, who directs the operation of 
flensing the whale or cutting up the blubber. 

a. x8ao ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Beg. II. 40 The office of 
specksioneer, as it is called by the Englbh. The speck- j 
sioneer is now considered the principal harpooner. I&id. I 
.299 The harpooners, directed fay the specksioneer, divide 
the fat into oolong pieces or * slips'. X858 Simstosos Did. 
Tradft S/eetioneeTf a whaling name for the first harpooner, 
1863 Mrs. Gaskell Svivia*s^ Lovers II. 89 They spoke of 
the specksioneer, with admiration enough for his powers 
as a harpooner and sailor, 1867 Smyth SailoPs Worddk. ■ 
641 Specktiofieer^ the chief harpooner in a Greenland ship. ! 
^ 1836 Uncle Philip's Cottvers. Jf^hale Fishery 8? There j 

is among the harpooners one man called the specktioner, 
and as he commands, the harpooners cut the fat into long | 
pieces. X896 Kipling Seven Seas 24 Up spake the soul of a j 
gray Gothavn 'spccksbioner. , | 

t Speckstone. Min, Obs. [ad. Q. ' spcck^ i 
stein^ f. speck Speck sb.^ + stein STO^’E sb.'\ Soap- I 
stone, or the Chinese variety of this ; figure-stone, j 
. X794 ScHMEissER Syst. Min. I. X94 To the harder kinds ! 
belong. .the Chinese smectis, or speckstone, which takes a 
fine polish. j 

Speckt, error for spechi Speight. j 

Specky (spe*ki), a. Also 7 speckie, S speckey. j 
[f. Speck + Covered or marked with ' 
specks; speckled, spotted; having specks or spots j 
of disease, discoloration, etc. | 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 33 Alle that wmen not dyuerse, and 
speckid [v.rr. specky, specke]. 1^87 ^Iasciall Govt. Cattle, i 
(1396) 206 Although theskinnebespeckyandspotted i 
of diuers colours, 1763 W. Lewis Phil. Comm. Arts 65 j 
In some pans it appeared specky or full ofsmall holes. 1793 I 
Trans. Soc. Ene. Arts, etc. XI. 17 For where the leaves I 
curl, the fruit is always specky. 2856 iloRTON Cycl. Agric. j 
I. 48/1 When ground with wheat, they render the flour I 
* specky'. 1865 No. 37. 18 A turbid or specky 
appearance. 1884 F. J. Brixten tVatch ^ Clockm. 34 Pieces j 
[of steel] that have been cleaned in dirty benzine. .will be- j 
come specky in blueing. ^ j 

transf. 1858 Dublin Umv. Mag. LII. 264 A style which ; 
might technically be termed spe<3:y and disfigured by some : 
affectations which honest criticism must deplore. I 

. Specle(d, obs. ff. Speckle sb.. Speckled ppl. a. \ 
Specs. Also specks. [Dial or colloq. abbre- ! 
viation of spectacles Spectacle sb.^'] Spectacles j 
for the eyes. 1 

a. 18^ Hogg Mountain Bard PoeL ^Vks. 1S33 II. 2c^ I 
The miller. ., wi’ specks on bis nose. To hae an’ to view it j 
was wondrous fain. jStsG.BzATnv: yohno’ Am/uz'(i 3 s 6 ) j 
40 Wi’ specks on nose,.,’l’he wary fiend loom’d bluff and « 
big- 2882 Blackmore Christozvetl xx\di, Must have my 
thick specks. 

2826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. 'SVks. 1855 1. 125 Few o’ 
them.. that canna read big prent wi* pow^u’ specs. 2853 
Carlyle in Froude Life C. in Lcjtd.ijZZ^) II. 127 She reads 
now with specs in the candlelight, as well as I ; uses her 
mother’s specs I perceive. 2873 Carlzton Farm Bail. 19 
She got her specs from off the mantcI-sheIC 
tSpect, V. Obs. rare. [ad. I* spect-dre to 
look.J intr. To look or face in a specific direction. 

. X585 T. Washi.ncton ir. Nicholay's Voy. i. x\*i. 17 b, ITier 
is another port which specteth towards the North. Ibid. 
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IL VI. 35 The ylc of Chio..lyeth in the sea lonique spect- 
ing Fastwardes. 

tSpectabi’li^. Obs-^ [f. next, or ad. L, 
specidbiliias.] Display, show. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. ii. iv. 20 Masculus 
reprehends Bishops, for.. adding Ceremonies unto Cere- 
monies in a worldly splendor and spectability, 
tSpectable, rA Obs. rare. [Substituted for 
Spectacle after next or OF, spectable sb.] A 
spectacle. 

*535 Goodly Primer, Prayer Lord C j b. For an effectual 
example, & spectable of alt venues. 2550 Coverdale Spir. 
PerU xxviiL (2588) 269 Job, the spectable of patience. 

tSpectablej a- Obs. [ad. L. spsctdbilis (f. 
speddre to look) or a. OF- (also mod.F.) spectable 
t^It. spettabile, Sp. espectabl^.‘\ 

1, Presentable to the sight; worthy of being seen 
or contemplated. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 5 For in this tyme presente 
art es and lawesscholdefallevtterly.thexemplares ofacciones 
spectable scholde not be patent. 2489-^ Inscript. Hollo- 
way Chapel, Widcome in Wood Z-^(O.H.S.) li-400 Tbj’s 
chaplU floryschyd with formosjte spectabyll In honour 
of hlary Magdalen prior Cantlow hath edyfyd. 26x2 'T, 
Hicgons Serin, at Pauls Crosse ^ My function and office., 
was very spectable, j'ea honourable also. 1635 Heywood 
Hierardiy iil Comm. 250 That Iw which a woman is made 
more faire and Spectable. 2665 J. Sergeant Sure Footing 
6e Experience of them.., by the venerable Sacraments, by 
the spectable Majesty of outward Ceremonies. 

2 . Capable of being seen ; visible. 

jCX44Q Pallad. on Husb. iv. 692 Thcr are in hem certejm 
signys spectable Which is teschewe, and whiche is profitable. 
2604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 220 Divers times both pro- 
portion, coraelinessc, or . .other perfection be more spectable 
in the reiected, then in the accepted. 2622 7V>//r Tell-Troath 
in Hart. Misc. (2744) H. 405/1 The biasing Starr was not 
more spectable in our Horizon, nor gave People more Occa- 
sion of Talke. a 2655 T, Adams Serm. ix. Wks. 2861 L 204 
‘Pheir prayers were at the comers of streets ;.»and so more 
spectaole to many passengers. 

t Spectalmildal, a. Obs.-^ [£ L. Spect-Ste 
to look, after adjs. in -bttndtts.] Eager to see. 

2652 Ufquhart yewet Wks. (1834) 230 By the inchanled 
transportation of the eyes and cars of its spectabundal 
auditor! e. 

Spectacle (spe-ktak’l), sb?- Forms : 4- spec- 
tacle (5 -acol); 4 spectakil, 5 -akele, -atyl(le, 
6 -akle, -akiU(e ; 7 specktacle, -ikilL [a. OF. 
spectacle (also mod.F. : see ne-xt), = It. spettacolo, 
Sp. and Pg. espectaailo, or ad. L. specldctilum 
(poet, -aclum), f. speciare to look. Hence also 

G. , l)a., Stv. spektdkel.l 

L L A specially prepared or arranged display 
of a more or less public nature (esp. one on a 
large scale), forming an impressive or interesting 
show or entertainment for those viewing it 
a 2340 HAMPOLE/V<2//^rxxxix.6Hoppynge£cdaunceynge 
of tumblers and herlotis, and ol>er sprotakllk 2382 Wvclip 
a Mace. v. 26 He stranglide togidre alle that camfen forth 
to the spectacle, orbiboldyng. 2542 Be<»n Pathv*. Prayer 
Aiijb, >Vhat an extreme enemy is the worlde... Howe doth 
itdelj’ghte vs with the beholdyng of the >'ayne spectacles 
therof 1 2553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (.Arb.) 16 The Ro- 
inaynes..were wont to put them [jc. the elephant and rhino- 
ceros] together vpoa the theater or stage, for a spectacle. 
2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 315 The noblest horses. .were 
ioyned together in diariots for races, courses, spei^acles, 
gameSjOiidcombats. x6i7MoKYSON///«.xv.476Towbichand 
to many masterings and other Cr^uentspeciacIes,lhepeop1e 
flocke m great nombers. 2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 
II. 126 They abhorred Theaters, and publique spectacles, 
especially of blood. 2763 J. Broivn Poeti^ ^ Music iv. 43 
The gentle Passions, and lessaffecting Aclions,whichmight 
fill the Spectacles of a mild and peaceful Nation. 2782 J, 
Warton Ess. Pope II. viii, 87 Avhat solid rca^n can we 
give why the Romans. .could yet never excel in tragedy, 
though so fond of theatrical spectacles ? 1806 J. Bercs- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life ii- xii. Violent rain coming on, 
and condnuing. -during the whole of the spectacle, c 2854 

H, Reeo Lect. Eng. Lit. ix. (2B55) 290 It was a very fine 
spectacle, but it was nothing more than a spectacle. 2865 
Lecky Ration. (2878) I. 324 He had written a treatise di^ 
suading the Christians ofhisday from frequenting the public 
spectacles. 

"b. Without article. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 375 In cornym spectacle 
l>ere me stood to beholde playes and som newe fainges. 2807 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (165S) ^74 Ca:sar when he was 
Dictator, presented in spectacle four hundred Lions- 2740 
Cibber Apol. 57 Sir William Davenant, therefore,., to make 
Head agmnst their Success, was forc’d to add Spectacle 
and Mustek to Action. 2809 Pinkney Trav. Franee^SThc 
French.. infinitely exccll every other nation in all things 
connected wnth spectacle. 1835 Lvtton Rieiusi x. %•!, Gor- 
geous imapnation rather than vanity., had led the Tribune 
mto spectacle and pomp- xS56 Caklvle in Froude Remin. 
(18S1) I1.SX5 She was constantly in spectacle there, to her- 
self and to the sympalhedc adorers. 

attrib. and Comb. 2834 Edinb. Rev. LX. 7 The spectacle- 
loving public of the seventeenth century. 2908 Stage Y tar 
B/e. 21 An ingeniously conceived. .spectacle play. 

2, A person or thing exhibited to, or set before, 
the public as an object either {a) of curiosity 
or contempt, or (^) of marvel or admiration. 

In 2 Sam. xxiil. 2t the later Wydiffiie version has the 
literal rendering * worthi of spectacle ^ ^ . n px 

(a) a 2380 S. Paula 67 in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (*675^ 
To gode angeles and to men Spectacle tnad forsope we ^n. 
2382 Wyclif 2 Cor. xv. o. 2382 — Hebrews^. 33 J® 
other 2e Iwcre) maad a sif>eciacle bi schenschips and tnbu- 
laciouas. 1582 N. T. (Rhera.1 i Ccr- iv. 9 We are made a 


SPECTACLE. 

[ to the world, and to .Angels and men. 2724 Gat 

I Ca/*c'rjv^therbeledapublicspectacle. l8i8ScoTr,^2Y. 

JIioL XU, How proud I was o* being made a spectacle to men 
, and angel^ having stood on their pillory at the Canongate- 
{b) 2609 Bible (Douay) 2 Sam. xxiii. 21 He also stroke 
. the yEgypiian, a man worthie to be a spectacle- 2794 God- 
WIN Cateb IVilliams no A man who. .must stand alone the 

I spectacle and admiration of all ages of the world. 2805-6 

j CiRY Dante, Inf. xxix. 130 And bis rare wisdom Abbagliato 
I show d A spectacle for all. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. it. v. 

1 xii,Tberehe stands, with unimpeachable passivity, a «T>ec- 
, tacletomen. 

' 3. A thing seen or capable of being seen ; some- 

thing presented to the vieiv, esp. of a strUzing or 
' unusual character ; a sight Also Jig. 

. M34MtSYN Life 127 OdjTsays l>at coatemplacion 

IS free sight in pe spectakyls of wysdom. 2509 Hawes Past, 
Pleas, XX. (Percy Soc) 97 Alas! thought 1, this is no spec- 
tacle To fede mjm eyne, whiche ar now all blynde. a 2540 
I Barnes (1573) 346/2 S. Augustine sayth, Let vs not 
loue any visible spectakilles lest.. by louing sbadowes we 
j be brought in to daxknes. 2600 Shaks. A. Y.L. n. L 44 
But what said laques ? Did he not moralize this spectacle? 
2648 Wilkins Math. Magic l x. 66 Either of them might 
i joyntly behold the same spectacles. 1784 Cowper Task l 
‘ 476 I'he paralytic, .sits. Spectatress both and spectacle, a 
sad And silent cypher. 2794 R- J. Sduvan View Nat. II. 
' *5 The spectacle has in it something almost supernatural. 

I 2829 Cltapters Phys. Set. 315 To observe this spectacle the 
hack of the spectator must be turned toward the sun. 

' *®39 A Kemble Restd. in Georgia (1863) 32 How shall 
I describe to you the spectacle whidi was presented to me. 
2849 Macaulay /ffr/. Eng. v. I. 645 Lord StawelL.was 
punished by having a corpse sippended in chains at his park 
; gate. In such spectacles originated many tales of terror, 
i b. The sight or view ^something. 

- 2625 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (2909) IIL 56 Whole 

rabbles of people, whose revengeful! eyes ne\’er glutted 
themselves to behould the spectacle of our roizeries. 2658 
, in Verytey Meitt.i\^rj) II. 13B Trebled wth the specktikill 
of a discontented sister, xt&j Bektbam Princ. Legist, xiv. 
§2 The sp^tacle of your suffering gives me at least for a 
time a feeling of pleasure. x8r6 Scott Old Mart, xxxii, 
The spectacle of their hurried and harassed retreat. 2852 
H. Rogers Eel. Faith {1S53) 3 The spectacle of the inter- 
minable controversies .. occupied the mind of Germany*. 
2874 L, Stephen Hours in Library (2892) I. v. 2B5 The 
spectacle of a man tortured by a life-long repentance. 

4. A sight, show, or exhibition of a specified 
character or description. 

2484 Caxton Curiall 5 They only that ben hyest en- 
hauDsed ben after tbeyr despoyutement as a spectacle of 
enuye, of detraction, or of hate. 2665 Manley Grotiud Low 
I C, IVars 63i Both near at band, and far off, noihxng [was 
I seen) but terrible spectacles of borroor and dying. 2672 
' Milton P. R, i. 415 A poor miserable capiive thrall,. .A 
spectacle of ruin or of scorn. 2746 Idzvxrf Medii,{\ZiZ) 
50 How many dismal boors did *that illustrious Sufferer 
hang, a spectacle of woe to God, to angels, and to mp I 
2792 Burke Corr, (1844) Uk 229 A spectacle of suffering 
royalty. 1839 Fe. A Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1663} 65 
Such another spectacle of filthy disorder I no’er beheld. 

b. With descriptive adjs, denoting the impres- 
sion (agreeable, imposing, or otheryvise) conveyed 
by the thing seen. 

( (a) 2560 Daus ir. Sleidane's Comm. 225 b, The same 

j wouldc be a mosie pleasaunt syght, and spectacle for the 
; Lutberians. 2580 Lyly Eupkues (Ab.) 433 Your eyes 
I being too olde to xudge of so rare a spectacle. 1664 Power 
j Exp, Philos. I. 6 'J’he Gray’, or Horse-FJy : Her eye is an 
; incomparable pleasant Spectacle. Ace. E. India 

t 76 In the mean while Nature affords us a pleasant 

' Spectacle for this Season, 2718 Lady JLW.Mo^ACuir/. 

; to Lady Rick 10 OcL, The shops being all set in roT*-s so 

• regularly well lighted, they made up a v-cry’ agreeable spcc- 
j lacle. 284s Darwin Voy. Nat. vui. (1879) 262 The sea 
; presented a w'onderful and most beautiful spectacle.^ 2873 
} Hamzrton IntelL Life j. \'i (1B76) 31 The magnificent 
J spectacle of the universe. 

j (b) 1590 Spenser F Q. ii. i. 40 Pitifull spectacle as cuer 
eye did view*. 2602 JIarston Antonio's Rev, v. vi, Who^e 
' hand presents this gory spectacle? 2653 H. Cocas tr. 

* Pinto's Trazu ix. 30 Whi(i was so dreadful a spectacle to us, 

{ as we had not the power to cry out. 2726 Swift Gulliver 
I u. iv, The beggars.. gave me the most oorrid spectacles.. 

j a European eye beheli 2^40 Richardson (2824) 
i I. 77, I shan’t be able to stir out this day or two, for I am 
I a frightful .spectacle ! 2837 Dxsr.\eli Venetia l ix, Mrs. 

Cadurds indeed offered a most ridiculous spectacle. 2863 
i Bright Sf-, Amer. 26 Mar. (1876) 225 Privilege has beheld 
I an afflicting spectacle for many years past, 
i EL t5. A means of seeing ; something made 
I of glass ; a window or mirror. Obs. 

I CZ430 Lydc, Lyfe of our Ladye (ifS. BodL 75) fob *9 
’ Rist as ^ son percyd porouj glas, Tborou? crystal h^’l 
spectacle, Wifa cute harme. C2430 — Min. Poems (Percy 
I Soc.) 140 By his labour was crisiened al this londj Fmth ci 
' our lord we.x moor deer than spectacle. 2439 in wir >v. 
j Dugdale Moruzst. Artgl. (2823) IV. 553/2 erdeyne.. 

! that ye. .ha\’e no lokyng nor spectacles owte warde, tnorgoi 
i the wiche y’c my’the falle in worldly dilectacyon^ 254& 

I Elyot, Speeularius, be that maketh glasse windows or 
spectades, a glasiar. 2576 Flemlsc or 

Should I set before your eyes, as it were a sp^mcie or 
‘ looking glasse, men of great noblcnesse and ^ rj 

2630 R.Tohison's Kzngd. fp Cemmw. 230 » 
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whole Realme. a 1575 tr. Pol. Ver^. Eng. Hist. (Camden, 
No. 36) 217 Knowing the owld sayde sawe, that preestes 
weare the spectacle and looking glasse of the whole worlde. 
f c. An illustrative instance or example. Ods. 

zS79^V‘. "WiLKissoiiCon/ttl. Pam.Eoz'e 65 b, Hee [Judas] 
should be a notable spectacle of God’s vengeance. 1632 
Lithgow Trav, x. 4^ When the Starres of great states 
decline.., and [are] made the deplored-for spectacles of the 
inconstancy of fortune. 1656 Earl Mosm. tr. Boccalinis 
Advts./r. Pamass. i. viii. (1674) 10 Through their Masters 
ingratitude and cruelty. .they became the spectacle of all 
brutish usage. 

6 . A device for assisting defective eyesight, or 
for protecting the eyes from dust, ligh^ etc., con- 
sisting of two glass lenses set in a frame which is 
supported on the nose, and kept in place by wires 
passing over the ears. Usually in pL 

sing, c 1386 [see c]. 14x5 Hoccleve To Sir y. Oldcastle 
417 Right as a spectacle helpith feeble sighte, Whan a man 
on the book redith or \vTit. 1447 Bokexham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
27 Myn eyne bleynte Shuld be, ner helpe of a spectacle, 
1589 PoTTEKHAM Eng. Pocsjc III. XXV, (Arb.) 311 There be 
artes and methodes..Dy which the naturall is in some sorte 
relieued, as th’eye by his spectacle. 1628 Donke Sennons 
289, 1 thank him.. that assists me with a Spectacle when 
my sight grows old.^ CX640 J. Smyth Lives of Berkeleys 
(1883) II. 408 Reading much, yet never used spectacle or 
other help. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Eye, This Alcmbrane, 
like a Kind of Spectacle, covers the Eye. 

fl. ^1430 Xj'toz. London Lnckpenny Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) X05 What will you copen or by? Fyne felt hattes, or 
spectacles to reede? cisoo BlawhoVs Test, loi in Hazl. 
E.P. P. 1. 96 No man may his letters know nor se, Alle- 
thougfa he looke trughe spectacles thre. 1361 T. Nortoh 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 11 b, Being holpen with spectacles,., they 
begin to read distinctlie. 16x7 Morysoh Itin. iir. 56 And 
because they cast up sand upon the passengers, some curious 
men use spectacles of glasse to preserve their eyes. 1636 
Ridcley Pract. Physick 129 Use of Spectacles weakneth 
the sight, unlesse you wear them for need. 2728 Pember- 
ton Newton's Philos, 383 Hence may be understood why 
spectacles made with convex glasses help the sight in old 
age. I’jQi Phil. 7Va«x. LII. 124 Plain spectacles.. do not 
appear to have been knoyra till a hundred years after. x83t 
Brewster Optics xxx\'iiL 320 Spectacles and reading 
glasses are among the simplest and most useful of optical 
instruments. 2839 Habits o/Gd. Society iiu 154, I am one 
of those people who wear spectacles for fear of seeing any- 
thing wth the naked eye. 1887 Ruskin Prseterita II. 233 
Tourists who pass their time mostly in looking at black 
rocks through blue spectacles. 

irons/. 2593 Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, uu ii. 112, I..bid mine 
e^’es be packing.., And call'd them bUnde and duskie 
Spectacles. 

b. In phr. a pair of spectacles, f Also with- 
ont of. 

X4a3 Test.Eior, (Surtees) III. 7s De xxs receptis pro pare 
de spectakeles de argeoto et deaurato. 1463 Bury Ivilis 
(Camdeo) 25 A peyre spectaclys of syluir and ou>t gylt. 
2529 More Dyato^e i. ^Vks. 247/1 And so should the scrip- 
ture stand them to as good stede, as a paire of spectacles 
shold stand a blinde freer. 2389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
iH. XXV. (Arb.) 321 No lesse to be laughed at, then for one 
that can see well inough, to vse a paire of spectacles. x665 
Pepys Diary 24 Dec., I this evening did buy me a pair of 
green spectacles, to see whether they will help my eyes or 
no. 2726 Swift Gulliver i. ii, A pair of spectacles (which 
I sometimes use for the weakness of mine eyes). 175^ tr. 
KeyslePs Trav.{\^^) 111,374 On the other side is another 
cardinal with a large pair of spectacles on his nose. 1827 
Faraday Chein. Jifanip.xxsii.iiS^s) 590 A pair of spectacles, 
with side as well as front glasses. 

c. A means or medium through which any- 
thing is viewed or regarded; a point of view, 
prepossession, prejudice, etc. 

c 2386 Chaucer Wife's T. 347 Pov^ a spectacle is, as 
thinkith me, Thurgh which he may his verray frendcs se. 
2579 W. Wilkinson Confut, Fain. Love x6 He that putteth 
on the Cbristall spectacles of Gods word. 1598 Barckley 
Felic. Man (1631) 648 Wc behold our owne faults with 
spectacles that m^e things shew lesse. 1^6 Proc. agst. 
Late Traitors 356 False informations, which are rightly 
called the spectades of error. 2644 Jessop Angel Ephesus 
62 One of late looking on his words with an^ Episcopal! 
paire of spectacles, blesseth himselfe at the reading of them. 
2676 Hobbes Ili^ Pref., They that.. look upon it with 
the oldest spectacles of a Critick, may approve it. 2711 
Countrey.matis Lcit. Curat 29 All the World hitherto had 
thought, these Horses and Chariots of 51re had been the 
Prophets Guard not his Danger; But they have wanted the 
Doctor’s Spectacles. i86x [see Rose-coloured a. 3J. 2869 
J, Maktineau Ess. II. 5 They offer you the spectades they 
did not use. 18B9 Spectator 28 Dec., He early recognised 
that it is a scholar’s duty to interpret what he secs simply, 
without the spectades of prepossession. 

+d. A device for restricting the view of horses. 

In both passages a rendering of IL occhiali. 

163a J. Hayward tr. Bicndis Eromena 3 The horse with 
his spectacles and covering. 1656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccatinT s 
Pol. Touchstone in Ad-jts.fr. Pamass. 395 The jplous 
Spaniards keep. .a caveson upon his nose, a bit in his 
mouth, a spectacle on his eyes, as if they were afraid of him. 

7. a. ellipt. A species of moth. 

1819 Samouelle Entosnol. Com/erui. 412 Noctua triftasea. 
The dark Spectacle. Noctua asetepiades. The light Spec- 
tacles 1832 J. Re-vs-ie Censp. BuUcrJl. _d- M. 92 Ibe Hark 
Spectacle (A brostota triplasial appears in J uly. Ibid., The 
Spectacle (Abrosiola AscUpiadis) appears the end of Jnly. 

b. Zool. A marking resembling a pair of spec- 
tacles. 

iSSaCoues KeyN. Atner. Birds Zis Spectacled Ckiille- 
mot.,, A pair of white spectacles on the eyw, and wmtisb 
about base of bill. 1908 E. M. Gordon Indian Folk Tales 
viiL (X909) 76 Two varieties of cobra, one with the specucles 
and the other without them. / - 1 . 

c. p!, A butsmuii's score of two zeros or duck s 


eggs’ in a cricket matcli of two innings. Freq. in 
a pair of spectacles. 

1892 in W. A. Bettesworth Chats Cricket Field (19x0) 455. 
1893 WhiiakePs Aim. 613 Unlucky enough to make spec- 
tacles for his side against Middlesex. 2898 Globes Sept, 
s/s Yesterday in a match.. he made a pair of spectacles. 

8 . a. pL The glazed openings in the cab-screen 
of a locomotive. 

2878 F, S. Williams Midi. Railw. 503 We. .see through 
the ‘spectacles* of the powerful little engine.. that [etc.]. 
2896 B'ham Weekly Post 15 Feb. 8/7 The lid of the sand- 
box was blown off", and, rising in the air, was shot through 
the spectades of the engine. 

b. The device consisting of two frames contain- 
ing respectively red and green glass worked at 
night in connexion with a railway semaphore. 

i88x Standard 17 Dec 2/5 When we got to the up-distant 
signal I call^.. attention to the fact that the arm and spec- 
tacle were thickly covered w'ith snow. 1889 G. Findlav Eng. 
Railway 68 With the arm is a frame containing coloured 
glasses, and termed ‘spectacles*. 

c. A mechanical device attached to a phono- 
graph (see qnot.). 

^ 18^ Pall Mall G. ii Mar. i/i, I have just finished some 
improvements in the spectacle (a term given to the mechan- 
ical device holding the receiver and transmitter). 

9. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 6 ), as spectacle^ 
frame f lens, ^mark, years ; speciacle-seUer, <iser, 

-wiper; spectacle-bestrid, -less, -like, -shaped adjs. 

2784 CowpER Teuk IL 439 At conventicle, where worthy 
men . .strain celestial themes Through theprest nostril, *spec- 
tacle-bestrid. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. II. 179/1 In the 
manufacture of blue steel *spsctacle-frames. 1898 Watts- 
Dunton Aylwin xv. iii, A strongly marked indented line 
..made by long-continued pressure of the spectacle frame. 
1862 Catal, Internal.^ Exhib., Brit. II. plo. 2899 Con- 
cave, convex, and meniscus ‘•spectacle lenses. 28^ Long- 
man's Mag. Oct. 619 Her brother’s helplessness in his 
•spectacleless condition. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 13 Those 
*Mectacle-Uke cant Windows, which are of Glasse on all 
sides. 2796 P. Russell Indian Serpents Coromandel 8 The 
spectacle-like mark on the hood. 2895 Oracle EncycL IL 
98 Specimens (of the Cobra] destitute of the “spectacle-mark 
come from the E. Indies. 1648 Hexham 11, Een hril.. 
verkooper, a “Spectacle.. Seller. 1847 A. Smee Vision 30 
The knowledge possessed ^ even the better order of spec- 
tacle-sellers. x8o2 Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 1. 409 The neck 
marked above by a large black and white “spectacle-shaped 
spoL 2838 Wellington LetL toMiss 5^.(1890) 202, 1 return 
. . the “Spectacle Wipers which you was so good as to send 
me. 1637 R. Austen Fruit-trees ii. 10 What a shame is it 
for a man to begin to leamc his letters and to spell at 
“spectacle yeares t 

b. In names of animals or birds having mark- 
ings round the eyes, or elsewhere, suggestive of a 
pair of spectacles, as spectacle bat, owl, snake, 
thrush, warbler. (Cf. Spbctacled a. 2 .) 

2827 Griphth tr. Cuvier V. 69 Phyllosioma Perspicilla^ 
turn (*Spectac1e Bat). 1787 Latham Suppi, Gen. Syn, Birds 
I. 50 “Spectacle Owl.. is less stout than the Cinereous Owl. 
1829 Griffith x.x.Cuviery\. 83 The Spectacle Owl,.,5’/r7‘;r 
perspicillata. 1802 Shaw Gen. Zool, III. ii. 409 “Spectacle 
Snake... The Coluber Naja, or Cobra de Capello,isanative 
oflndia. sZ^ Penny Cycl,'^N\. 60/2 The Asiatic species,., 
Spectacle-snake of the English, ..may be considered as the 
type of the genus. 2783 Latham Gen, SynoP, Birds II, i. 
6x ‘Spectacle Thrush. 452 “Spectacle warbler, .[has] 
a naked yellowish wrinkled skin, which encircles the eye 
all round, giving the appearance of wearing spectacles. 

10. Special combs. : spectacle-case, a case of 
leather or other material in which spectacles are 
kept when not in use ; spectacle clew, a form of 
double clew for a sail ; spectacle eye, a spectacle 
glass ; spectacle furnace (see quot.); spectacle 
plate, = sense 8a; spectacles-seat, slajig-, the 
nose ; + spectacle telescope, a binocular telescope 
or field-glass. 

SS77 Shuttlewortks* Acc. (Chethara Soc.) 108 A “specta[c]le 
cace,vj<i. Lond.Gaz.^o.zvji)/^ Lost.., a Black Sha- 
green Spectacle-Case. 2866 J. Martineau Ess, 1, 47 The 
spectacle-case may well be empty, if the glasses are already 
on the nose. 1863 Applebfs Handhk, Mach. «5' Iron Work 
92 “Spectacle Clues, all sizes — Black, 35/0 per cwL 1884 
Knight Diet. Meek, Suppi. 200/1 Ear-ring clew, , .Spectacle 
clew. 1862 Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. No. 2887 Lump 
of Brazilian pebble, from which slabs are cut and ground 
into “^ectacle eyes. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech, 2257 *Spec- 
iaclefumaee,, .a furnace with two tap-holes, one above the 
other. 1^00 Daily Express sg 5/7 Alongside the driver 

is a fireman, ..frowTiing, .through the *spectacle plate, 2895 
Meredith Amazing Marriage xvi, Ben received a second 
spanking cracker on the “spectacics-seat. 2728 Chambers 
Cycl- S.V., F. Cherubin, a Capuchin, describes a kind of 
“Spectacle-Telescopes, for the riewing of remote Objects 
with both Eyes; hence called Binocult. 

II Spectacle (spektakl*), sb.- [F. : see prec.] 

1. ssSpzctacle I. 

2749 Chesterf. Lett, ccviii. (1792)^294 Go to %vhatever 
assemblies or spectacles people of f^blon go to, 1768 Earl 
Carlisle in Jesse Selwyn ^ Ccntcmp.iiZ^'H II- 33^» 1 shall 
go to Fontainbleau on Saturday next. It is to 1^ extremely i 
dull ; no speclacle at courL 179* A- Young 'Trav, France • 
2x7 If cheapness of living, spectacles, and pretty women, 
are a man’s objects.., let Hm live at Venice. 280X Helen j 
hL Williams Fr. Rep. 1. ^ xxo The love of a spectacle is, } 
you know, the ruling passion of the Parisians. 1837 Lock- 1 
hart Scott 1 1 1. XL 370 So mounted,, .he witnessed the great j 
closing spectacle on the Champ de Mars, | 

2. spec. A piece of stage-display or pageantry, » 

as contrasted \rith real drama. ! 

2732 T. ScROPE in Jesse Selwyn ^ Coniemp. (1843) 1. 149 
Their spectacles were very grand, and their stage far sur- ’ 
passes ours ; but their plan's, in my opinion, fall as far shorL | 


183s T. Mitchell Ackam. of Aristopk. 1059 note. The 
progress of the piece evidentfy requires here some litil* 
pageant or spectacle. x86o Once a Week 24 July 70/1 Th- 
young Thespians .. had to appear as Peace and Plenty” 
amidst a great display of red-light, at the end of a grand 
spectacle, which was drawing uncommonly well. 

Spe'ctacle, 2^. rare. [f. Spectacle j^.i] 

1. irans. To scrutinize through spectacles. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 131 The barons, each one 
after another, spectacled it over and over, and scarce be^ 
lieved their own eyes, 1888 Murdoch Readings Scr. 11. 47 
Oh, ye may spectacle me as much as ye like, my fine man.^ 

2. To provide with spectacles. 

1880 Sat. Rev.J^o. 1295. 2^5 Of late years the practice of 
putting children into spectacles has increased with alarming 
rapidity. . .Spectaclingthem may bea wholesome preventive. 

Spectacled (spe*ktak*ld), a. [f. as prec.] 

1. Provided with or wearing spectacles, 

2607 Shaks, Cor. 11. i. 221 All tongues speake orhim, and 
the bleared sights Are spectacled to see him. 1624 Middle. 
TON Game at Chess 11. i, When the Inquisitors came all 
spectacled To pick out syllables. 2779 Mirror No. 8. Those 
grave personages, whom you may observe daily, .rising ia 
a coffee-house in the full dignity of a spectacled nose, 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, vi, Half-scared by the.. spectacled old 
lady, by whom these tempting stores are watched. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxix. 175, ‘ I think it vill 
be a fine day,’ he said,.. turning his spectacled face up to 
the clouds. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 215 A couple cf 
spectacled professional gentlemen, 
b. With distinguishing adjs. 

2884 G. Allen Philistia 1. 12 There was honest}', .in those 
hazy blue-s]3ectacled eyes. 2896 Idler Mar. 247/2 This in- 
nocent-Iooking little gold-spectacled bald-headM gentleman. 

2. In names of birds, animals, etc., having spec- 
tacle-shaped markings or the appearance of wear- 
ing spectacles (see quots. and Spectacle shy 9 b). 

2831 Griffith tr. Cuvier IX. Syn. 21 “Spectacled AUi- 
galor, Crocodilus {Alligator) Sclerops, 2835 Penny Cycl. 
IV, 87 The “Spectacled Bear, Ursus Omatns of F.Curicr, 
inhabits the Cordilleras of the Andes in Chili. 1894 Lydek* 

1 KER Roy. Nat. Hist, 11. 23 The spectacled bear of the 
i Peruvian Andes ..is a small-sized black species. 1830 
j Griffith tr. Cuvier XI, 18B The “Spectacled Cayman 
{Crocodilus Sclereps) is the most common in Cayenne. 1854 
Owen in Orr's Circ, Sci.^ Org, Nat. 1, 197 They sustain 
a fold of integument, peculiarly coloured in some species— 
e.g., the “spectacled cobra, c x88o Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 
304 The natives say that the Spectacled Cobra is a Snake cf 
the city or town. sZ’jjzComis N, Amer. Birds 7^7 
I tacled Eider,, .a whitish space round eye, bounded by 
, black. x 884/^/V/. 8x5 .“Spectacled Guillemot. 

I a8^ Lydekker Roy. Nat, Hist, V. 298 The little “spectacled 
salamander {Salamandrina perspicillata) of Italy. 1831 
Griffith tr. Cuvier IX, 274 Named “Spectacled Sc^nt, 
from a black line drawn on the widened part of its disk ia 
the form of spectacles. x86x Hulme tr. Moquin^Tandon il 
v, L 259 The Naia or Spectacled Serpents— called alto the 
Hooded Snakes, 2834 Encycl, Metrop, (1845) XXII. 397/1 
The Snakemen [of Indb].. never use in their shows any 
other poisonous Snake than the “Spectacled Snake. 1871 
Cassells Nat. Hist. I, 262 Leaf-Uke organs, often of the 
most extraordinary forms (see the Head of the “Spectacled 
Vampire), 2829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VI. 446 “Spectacled 
Warbler, Sylvia Conspiciltata, 2894-5 Lydekker Roy. Nal. 
Hist. 111. 493 The spectacled warbler builds its nest ia a 
small bush al^ut a foot from the ground. 

Spectacle-glass. [Spectacle sb.^] 

1. A lens of a pair of spectacles. 

<22583 in Halliwell Rara Mathem. (1841) 40 For makinge 
of the smallest sorte of them, commonly called spectacle 
glasses. 2697 C'tess D'Aunofs Trav. (1706) 146 Propor- 
tionably as a Man’s Fortune rises, he increases in the large- 
ness of his Spectacle-Glasses and wears them higher upon 
his Nose. 2761-9 tr, Voltaire's Works XLXVI. 296 
A lentular spectacle-glass. 1852MRS.STOWE UncleTovisC, 
ix, He, .seemed particularly busy in clearing his thrwt 
and wiping bb spectacle-glasses. sZrjg Cassells^ Techn, 
Educ, II. 177/1 Preference is usually given to bi-convex 
and bi-concave spectacle glasses. 

1 2, A lens used as, or in, a microscope or tele- 
scope. Obs. 

2672 Grew' Anat, PI. J. I (1682) 2 Magnified with a goed 
Spectacle-Glass. Ibid, 20 A lesser sort, which by the help 
only of a good Spectacle Glass may be observ’d. 

Aubrey Lives (x8^) L 283 Anno 2678, he [Halley] added 
a spectacle-glasse to the snado^ve-vane of the lesser arch o- 
the sea-quadrant (or back-staffe). 

Spectacle-maker. [Spectacle sb,'^ 6 , 7 c.] 

1. One who makes spectacles. 

1530 Palsgr. 274/2 Spectacle maker, lunettier. si>\i 
Ccxicn., Besiclier, a Spectacle-maker. 1674 Bovlk Excell. 
Theol, 1. iv. 268 Des-Cartes does acknowledge with otfc- 
writers, that perspective-glasses were., first found ** 
casually by one ^letius, a Dutch spectacle-maker. *7*® 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Telescope, Fifty Years afferw^s, a 
Telescope.. was made.. by a Spectade-maker of Mid^- 
bourg. 2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 119/x [List of City Cco* 
panies] Spectacle-makers. 1883 Encycl, Brtt, XVI. 

Not only w’cre spectacle-makers the first to produce glass 
magnifiers (or simple micro:>copt5), but [etc.]. ^ 

2. One who makes no score in cither innings m 

a game of cricket. . 

2893 Star 8 July 4/2 The compiler has been cruel 
to sal out a full. .list of spectacle maJ:ers during the wto. 
term of years. .. 

Spectacular (spekta;*ki/<laj), a. and fb. 

L. spectacid-nm Spectacle ^ 

1. Of the nature of a spectacle or show ; stnkm^f 
or imposing as a display. 

2682 G. liiCKES Serm. bef. Ld. Mayor 30 ' 

Spectacular sports were concluded. 2865 Dntlg 
Nov*. 5/1 The true interests of the drama 
be advanced by its sqiaratioa from merely spcctacu-i- 
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entertainments. 1876 Black Madcap VioUt xliv. 382 That 
was all very well as a spectacular exhibition. 1884 Nonconf. 
^ Indep. 13 Nov. 1094/1 The Lord Mayor’s Show was a 
more ambitious and spectacular pageant than ever, 
b. absoL That which appeals to the eye. 

1876 J. Parker Paracl. 1. xvi. 257 The carnal mind loves 
the spectacular, the ma^ellous. 1896 J. M. Manlv Introd, 
Macbeih p. xxiii, The list of plays and masques indicates a 
growing tendency to the spectacular during the 2nd decade 
of tile 17th century. 

2. Pertaining to, characteristic of, spectacles or 
shows. 

Daily TeL 16 Aug., They are fond of spectacular 
magnificence. 387C Mellor Priesthood vi, 293 It is easy., 
to surround any ceremony.. with a spectacular splendour 
which captivates the imagination. 1883 E. H. Rollins Nau 
Eng, Bygones 240 That climate . . spread over the landscape 
a ^eat spectacular glorj’. 

3. Addicted to, fond of, spectacles. 

1894 Daily TeL 2 July 7/2 All the glory of uniform and 
the glow of colour beloved by the most spectacular nation 
in the world. 

4. As sb. A spectacnlar display. 

1B90 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 7/2 An amphitheatre, .in which 
spectaculars on a grand scale might be produced before a 
half»million spectators. 

Hence Specta:ctila*rity, spectacular quality or 
character. 

1883 Howells iyoman*s Reason xii, The bare speclacul- 
ariiyof the keeping, .must all be eloquent of a boarding- 
house. 189T — Itrtperaiive Duty 6 A certain civic grandi- 
osity, a sort of lion-and-unicom spectacularity. 

Specta'cnlar!^, adv. [f. the adj.] In a spec- 
tacular fashion ; after the manner of a spectacle. 

1859 Dickens T. Two Cities ii* i. He ^vas permitted to 
be seen, spectacularly poring over large hooks. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 14 Jan. 43 The ‘7,000 free Christmas 
dinners *, spectacularly served in barracks. 1901 Munsey's 
Mag, XXlV. 838/2 They moved slowly and spectacularly 
up the avenue. 

T Specta'CnlOTlS, a. Obs,-'^ [f. L. specta- 
cuUum Specttacle Spectacular, 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vt, 271 Setting them on their Altars, 
O spectaculous Images ! adoring them for gods. 
Spe'ctant, a. Her, [a. L. spectanU, stem of 
spectans, pres, pple. of spectdre to look,] (See quot.) 

1825-7 AV. Berry Encyet. Her, I, Spectatit^ at gaze, or 
looking forward, sometimes termed in fitll aspect. The term 
is, likewise, applied to any animal looking upwards, wth 
the nose bendwise. 

. Spectate (spekt?i‘t), v. ' [f. L. Sfectst-, ppl. 
stem of spectare to look.] intr. and irans. To 
look or gaze (at). Hence Speota'ting///. a. 

X700 in Ashton Social Life Reign Q. Anne (1882) 1 . 287 A 
Gentleman sitting on the Coach, civilly salutes the Spectat- 
ing Company.^ 1854 De Quincey in ‘ H. A. Page ' Li/e 
(1877) II, xviii. 88 The thing to be spectated, or in base 
vulgar, the spectacle. 1858 — li'is. VII. App. 329 To the 
poor spectator (hnless paid for spectating) (it] is sympa- 
thetically painful, 

+ Spectatioil. Ods. rare. [ad. L. specidtio, 
noun of action f, spectdre to look.] The action of 
beholding, observing, or inspecting. 

^ 1638 Bri^e Relat. i6 The Execution of the Lords Censure 
in Starre-Chamber,..at the spectation whereof the number 
of people was so great [etc.]. 

t Speota-tive, a. Obs—” [ad. L. specldtiv-iis^ 
(See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Spectative, that belongs to specu- 
lation \ speculative, contemplative. 

Spectator (spekt?*t 9 j). Also 6-7 spectatour, 
[a. L. spectator, agent-noun f. spectdre to look, 
whence also F* spectateur ( 1540 ), It. spettatore, 
Sp. and Pg. especiador,'] 

1. One who sees, or looks on at, some scene or 
occurrence ; a beholder, onlooker, observer. 

. a X586 Arcadia ii.x. (1912) 2x1 [He] thought no eyes 

of sufficient credite in such a matter, but his o wne ; and there- 
fore came him selfe to be actor, and spectator. ^1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) II. 27 There is a true saying, ‘That the spec- 
tator oft limes sees more than the gamester ’. 1651 Hobbes 
JLcviatk. n. xxxi. 189 A signe is not a signe to ^him that 
giveth it, but to him to whom it is made; that is, to the 
spectator. 1677 Hubbard Narrative (1865) I. 16 In such 
Passages as \^’ere variously reported by the Actors, or 
Spectators, that which seemed most probable is only in- 
serted. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. II. 205 Even the 

agonies of the former rather terrify the spectators, than 
torment the patient. 1794 Mss. Radcli^e Myst. Udolpko 
xxxviii, Henri >vas a silent and astonished spectator of 
the scene. 1828 Lytton Pelham xvi, There is some trick 
afloat to which we may as well be spectators. 1841 Jawes 
Brigand xxxii, The hall was totally void of spectators, 
t b. spec. A scientific observer. Obs. rare. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. (16S6) xo Thej* were 
conceived by the first Spectators to be but one Animal. 
^787 Families op" Plants I. 259 Jacquin, Brown, and other 
Spectators consider it as a distinct Genus. 

2. spec. One who is present at, and has a view 
pr sight of, anything in the nature of a show or 
spectacle. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. 11. iv. 27 The treachour.,Me leading, 
in a secret corner layd, The sad spectatour of my Tragedie. 
i6xx Shaks. Wint. T, iv. i. 20 Imagine me (Gentle Sp«- 
tators) that 1 now may be In faire _ Bohemia. 1690 
Burnet Theory Earth 11. 214 This being the last act and 
close of all humane affairs, it ought to..satisfie the 
tators, and end in a genera! applause. 17x6 Lady M. >». 
Montagu Let. Ctess .Mar 14 SepL, All the men of quality 
at Vienn.'i were spectators. 1784 Cowper Task V.878 Gods .. 
that sit Amus'd spectators of this bustling stage, 18x4 Jane 
Austen Mans/.'Park (1851) X03 Fanny oegan to be their 


only audience, and sometimes as prompter, sometimes as 
spectator, often very useful. 1855 Kingsley IFesiw. 
Ho t XXVI, He had been a pitying spectator of the tragedy. 
X897 Sarah T^tler Lady jean’s Bon x. 178 The opposite 
houses, crowded from top to bottom with spectators. 

CoKAiNE Masque Dram. Wks. (1874) 13 
f v” » danced all they intended, the Lar, or one 

of the Masquers, invites the spectator-ladies with this song 
to join with them. 1891 Daily Neivs 12 Oct. 3/5 The 
spectator portion of the baths was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. 

3. Used as the title of various periodical publica- 
tions. Also Comb. 

Freq. with distinguishing eiJithets, as Cojin- 

blodemf Monthly, Promneial, Temperance Spectator 
(published at various dates between 1792 and i866). 

17XX-X4 Addison {title), The Spectator. X7XX Steele 
iipect. No. 20 p 2 Ever since the Spectator appear'd. 17x4 
Addison IbM, No. 567 p 8, I intend shortly to publish a 
Spectator, that shall not have a single Vowel in it. X728-37 
{title), The Universal Spectator, and Weekly journal. 1741 
Eu2A Heywood FttnaJo Spectator I. e Wbafei’er Produc- 
tions I shall be favour'd \rilh from these Ladies.. will be 
exhibited under the general Title of The Female Spectator. 
*755 H. Walpole Ar/f. (1846) HL 178 The Spectator-backed 
phrases, xfo8- {title), The Spectator. A weekly journal 
of news, politics, literature, and science. 

Hence Specta'tordom, spectators collectively; 
Specta’torlsm, the practice of being a spectator 
or onlooker at sports or games. 

2854 Thoreau Walden i. (2863) 49 He w'as there to r«>re- 
sent spectatordom. 1889 Wykehamist No. 241. 317/1 There 
are distinct limits to the use of ' spectatorism *, 

Spectatorial (spektato.-rial), a. [f. prec.] 

1. Pertaining or appropriate to, characteristic of, 
a spectator. 

In earlier examples with reference to Spectator 3. 

17x2 Steele Sped. No. 336 P i, I hope your Spectatorial 
Authority will give a seasonable Check to the Spread of the 
Infection. Ibid. No. 430 P 1 All which is submitted to 
your Spectatorial Vigilance. X744 Eliza Heywood Female 
Spectator (1748) I. 257 In fine, my spectatorial capacity 
will permit me to approve of no other entertainments which 
are paid for. 1889 Macm. Alag. May 40 He. .stood in a 
spectatorial attitude, watching the world through wicked 
humorous e>'es. 

2. Forming part of a spectacle. 

2783 CoLMAN Prose Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 73 To introduce 
a groupe of Spectatorial actors speaking in one part of the 
Drama and singing in another. 

3. Having the characteristics of one or other of 
the periodicals bearing the title of Spectator. 

1817 Whewell in Todhunter Acc. Writ. (1876) II. 21 A 
m^azine or periodical collection of essays upon all subjects, 
scientific, literary, spectatorial, or anyotber. 2834 Southey 
Doctor IxHL (1848) 134 A f^nter might describe the facial 
angle,. .and whether the chin was in me Just mean between 
rueful length and ^ectatorial brei’ity. X89Z Pall Mall G, 

4 Mar. 2/3 Disposing of it in one of those airy generaliza- 
tions which Spectatorial omniscience is wont to throw OS' 
from time to time. 

SpectatorsMp (spekt?-taj]ip). [f. as prec.] 

1 1. Presentation to the eyes of spectators. Obs. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 71 If thou stand’sc not i’th state of 
hanging, or of some death more long in Spectatorehip. 

2. The state of being a spectator or beholder; the 
fact of (merely) looking on. 

17x2 Steele Sped, No. 304 y 3 Moreover, your first 
xudimenial Essays in Speclatorship were made in your 
Petitioner’s Shop, where you often practised for Hours. 
1854 Mrs. Oliphant At. Hepburn IJI. 248 He stood., 
looking forth, if not with the exulting delight of his former 
speclatorship, at least vvitb.. curiosity. iB8x H. James 
Portrait 0/ Lady xv, What is the use of being. .restricted 
to mere speclatorship at the game of life? 1896 Eng. 
Ckurchm. 5 Nov, 745/1 England’s part in such an event 
could not., be one of mere spectatorsbip. 

3. Spectators collectively. 

a 1836 Chalmers Moral Philos. viL ^Vks. V, 301 It., will 
be followed up by the instant and obstreperous glee of a 
whole host of spectatorsbip. 

Sf ectatory (spekt^'teri). [L Spectator ; 
see -OBT.] 

1. A body of spectators. 

1831 BUiclcw. Alag. XXIX. 887 They anticipated or rather 
turned the tables on the audience or spectator>'. 

2. The pan of a building intended for, or as- 
signed to, spectators. 

1835 G. Clarke Pompeii I. 286 Galleries gave access to 
the spectatory at different elevations. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX. The spectatory or saloon for the visitors is a rotunda 
40 feet in diameter. 

Spectatress (spekt?'tres). [f. Spzctatoe: 
see -ESS I and cf. next.] A female spectator. 

J* Havivakd tr. Biondis Eromerta zot TbsPnneesse 
that stood all this while an amazed spectatresse letc.]. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v, i, See where she stands I Spec- 
tatress of the Mischief which she made. 2759 Johnson 
Idler No. 42 r 5 To be a daily spectatress of his vices. 
*799 Campbell Pleas. Hope \. 179 She, sad spectatress,.. 
\^tch’d the rude surge his shroudless corse that bore. 
1844 For. Q. Rev. XXXIII. 440 As soon as she appeared 
the other spectatresses were eclipsed- iB6x Sat. Rev. si 
Dec. 648 Was the Grand Duchess a spectatress of the 
atrocity? . ..... 

Pg‘ *789 E. Darwtn Boi. Card. I. 149 So should young 
SjTnpathy, in female form. Climb the tall rock, spectatress 
01 the storm 1792 Coivper Iliad xl 89 Discord, specta- 
tress terrible. 1836 Thirlwall Greece HI. xlx. 92 As she 
had been a quiet spectatress of the fall of Samos, 
Spectatrix (speknr’-triks). £a. _L. s^ddtrix, 
fern, of spectator. Cfi F- spectatrice, It. spetla^ ; 
trice. 1 = Spectatress. | 
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26x2 COTCR., Spedatrice, a spectatrLx. 26x5 W. Hull 
Mzrr. Afatestte 88 She (good soule) stood by the crosse as 
a doleful! spectatnx of that wofull Tragedy. 1651 Howell 
Femce 4 She [Venice] hath allwayes , . tmosen rather to be a 
^ectatnx or Umpresse, than a Gamestresse. c:x7io Celia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 15 The discription of the Coronation 
. . which I received the relation off from a spectatrix 'xeSr 
Earl Malmesbury Diaries Corr. 1 . 350 The Dutch 
Ambassadors.. are leaving nothing untried to prevent Her 
Imperial Majesty from remaining spectatrix of their quarrel. 
x86o Mrs. A. Clive Why P. Ferrall x, She had been 
spectatrix of the same scene at a play. x866 J. B. Rose 
tr. Ovid's Afet. 264 Spectatrix of this cruel fate was I. 

tSpe-Ctible, a. Obs.-^ [f. L. spec/-, ppl. 
stem of specere to look.] Visible. 

*582 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 207 Hee added more- 
over Statutes and Lawes, not onely emprinted within every 
ones hart, but engraven also outwardly in spectible Tables. 
Spectioneer, variant of Specksioneer, 
Spectra, pi. of Spectrum. 
fSpextraZ, Obs. rare. [Cfi next] An 
apparition ; a spectre. 

rt 2656 UssHER Ann. (1658) Ep. to Rdr., Those things 
which I prepuce concerning Preesages, Spectrales, and 
Oracles. Ibid.jQs He expounded to him out of the doc- 
trine of the Epicureans, what was to be thought concerning 
such spectrals. 

Spectral (spe'ktral), a. [ad. L. type *spec~ 
irdl’iSy f. specirttm Spectre and Spectrum. So 
mod.F. spectral. ^ 

f 1. Capable of seeing spectres. Obs. 

27x8 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft v. 8x Joseph Ballard., 
sent to Salem, for some of these Accusers, who pretendoi to 
have the spectral Sight, to tell him who afflicted hb Wife. 

2. Having the character of a spectre or phan- 
tom ; ghostly, unsubstantial, unreal. 

x8x5 Shelley A lastor 25g The mountaineer. Encountering 
on some dizzj’precipice That spectral form. x8x8 Scott Sr. 
Lamm, xiii, Some of the spectral appearances which be had 
heard told of in a winter’s evening. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxxiv, (1856) 307 The setting sun. .gave us again the 
spectra! land about &pe Adair, eightymiles off. 1877 Black 
Green Past, xlii, We saw through a window a wild vision 
of a pair of spectral horses apparently in mid-air. 
fig. 2829 I. Taylor Enthus. viii. xoi A spectral resem* 
blance of piety, unsubstantial and cold as the mists of night. 
2837 Dickens Piekw. xxiv, A spectral attempt at drollerju 
tomb. 2840 Mrs. S. C Hall Irish Peasantry (1850) 238 
A Vean, spectral-looking gray borse.. limped towards them. 
2868 Boyd Less, Middle Age 3x5 A mile or two down,. .tail 
and spectral-wbite, stands the Cloch lighthouse. 

b. Resembling, looking like, snggestive of, a 
spectre or spectres. Also spec, in Zool. 

1828 Lyttos Pel/utm xviii. The spectral secretarj' of the 
embassy. Sc. Fireside Stor. xio That species 

of erect tombstone, which some one has somewhere desig- 
nated ^spectral 2851 Ruskin Stones yen. (1874) I- App. 
366 The old spectral Lombard friezes. 2884 Coues N. Amer, 
Birds 500 Strix cinerea, . .Spectral OwL 2896 H. 0 . Forbes 
Hand-bk. Primates 1 . 20 The Spectral Tarsier. 

3. Characteristic of, appropriate to, a spectre.^ 

1820 Byron Mar, Fal. v, ii, They form’d a spectral voice, 

Which shook me in a supernatural dream. 2852 Mrs. Jame* 
son Leg. Madonna Introd. (2857) 25 Compared with the 
spectral rigidity, the hard monotony, of the conventional 
Byzantines. 2898 Watts-Donton Aylwin i. vi, Crumbling 
cliffs, whose jagged points.. had the kind of spectral look 
peculiar to that coast. 

4. Produced merely by the action of light on the 
eye or on a sensitive medium. 

2839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 398 If the wafer were yellow, and 
placed on a black surface, the spectral image wifl be deep 
violet when viewed on a white ground ; in the same manner 
a ivbite wafer is attended by its black spectral figure. 

5. a. Of or pertaining to, appearing or observed 
in, the spectrum. 

1832 Nat. Philos. (L. U. K.) II. Index 40 Spectral colours, 
when re-united, produce white. 2849 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys, Sci. (ed. 8) xxiv. 235 A spectral image ob- 
tained by Mr. Hunt on a similar [Daguen'eot>’pe] plate. 
18^ Atkinson tr. Ganot’s Physics (ed. 2) § 480. 424 The 
relative distances of the different spectral lines. 2879 Rood 
Aiod. Chromatics x. 127 By mixing three or more spectral 
colours no new hues were produced. 2883 iqth Cent. Nov. 

881 Its absorptive capacity for particular spectral lints. 

b. Carried out or performed by means of the 
spectrum. Freq. in spectral analysis, 
x86z Amer. Jml. Sci. Nov. 404 There are few branches 
of science which promise more magnificent r«ults than 
the spectral analysis. 2879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Set. i. 

26 The inquiry seems spedally suited 10 the roetbMS ol 
spectral photography pursued by Dr. Draper, xeax Jmus 
2 1 Mar., Spectral otecr^'ations on stars. v »i 

Hence Spe'ctralism, a spectral or ghostly 
scene. Spectra*Uty, a phantasm; ghostliness. 
Spe-ctraUy adv., in a ghostly manner. Spe'c- 
tralness,the quality or character of being spectra). 

1851 Carlyle in AVrn Rev. (1891) Oct. 199 All 
one *spectniiism succeeding another. 1850 .p ,j|| 
Pamfh. I 50 Traditions now really 

haunting yvjth their *spearalili«-.almost vague- 

Scribner's Mag. July 3^6 There ls aoout it a 

ness and specirality. J'®37CAaLt L^rL ^t^ 

..did for many months.. B-alk lichts 

heads. iBSs Dickens A/r/r. Pr. '■'n'l’.Tt' “ 

movedspectraUyaverylittle. „„ an idea of 

fetusx. aSs A 'spectralness, i>hich..gi'es jo 

wdrdnes^ , ., ._S spCCtOr. 

Sp. tmd Pg 

es^c/rf). or ad. L. speclmm, f. spedre to look, sec.] 
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SPECTEOSCOPIC. 


1. An apparition, phantom, or ghost, esp. one 
of a terrifying natare or aspect. 

i6os Z. Jones {title), A Treatise of Specters or straunge 
Sights, Visions and Apparitions appearing sensibly unto 
men. 1641 Lords Sj^intual 15 Thus this great Goliah being 
bandied, appeareth..ratberaghost and specter, then abody. 
X703 Pope Thebais 133 Swift as she pass’d, the Hitting ghosts 
■withdrew, And the pale spectres trembled at her view. 1744 
Hakris Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 40 The superstitious have 
not a more previous tendency to be frightened at the sight 
of spectres, ..than[ctc.]. 18x3 Scott THerm, 11. Interlude i, 
Howshonld I, so humbly born, Endure the graceful spectre’s 
scorn? 1862 Macin. Mag. Apr, 507 The simple..explana- 
tionofspectres is that they are our own thoughts. 1871 Pal- 
grave Lyr. Poems 37 A terror.. As when a sudden spectre 
at mid'day Meets us. 

Jig. An unreal object of thought; a phan- 
tasm of the brain. 

17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 53 When the mind is 
taken up in vision, and fixes its view either on any real 
object, or mere specter of divinity. 

c. Jig. An object or source of dread or terror, 
imagined as an apparition. 

Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) II. 206 Death., is a spectre 
whuch frights us at a distance. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. r. 
iv, That same cloud*capt, fire-breathing Spectre of Demo- 
cracy. 1856 Kingsley Lett. (18783 I. 500 U’he glaring ej'e 
of the dark spectre of bereavement. 1893 Black ^ White 
29 July 222/2 The Channel Tunnel spectre is laid. 

a. transf. One whose appearance is suggestive 
of an apparition or ghost. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824} 352 (She is] a mere house- 
hold spectre, neither giving nor receiving enjoyment. 1825 J. 
Neal Bro, Jonathan 1. 362 A creature like you — a spectre— 
..to talk about seeking your fortune 1 1891 Marie .A 

Brown tr. Runeher^s Nadeschda 50 Ever since a spectre 
From place to place he wanders. 

e. A faint shadow or imitation ^something. 

1840 C. Bronte Shirley xxiv, With the strangest spectre 
of a faugh. 

2. One of the images or semblances supposed by 
the Epicurean school to emanate from corporeal 
things. 

1785 Reid IuUU. Powers 26 The spectres of Epicurus were 
composed of a verysubtle matter. 1834 Southey Doctor v. 
iz The old atomlsts supposed that the likenesses or spectres 
of corporeal things, .assail the soul when she ought to be at 
rest, 

3. An image or phantom produced by reflection 
or other natural cause. 

i^x Encyd.Brii. SuppL II, 314/2 Spectre of the Broken, a 
curious phenomenon observed on the summit of the Broken. 
1832 Brewster Natural Magic vi 148 It is only within 
the last forty years that science has brought these atmo- 
spherical spectres within the circle of her dominion. z86o 
Tyndall Ctac, 1, ii. 22 Before each of us., stood a spectral 
image of a man. . . We stretched forth our arms; the spectres 
did the same. 1908 (Miss FowlerI Betw. Treaty Ancholme 
2M, I must look again for this aerial and charming spectre. 

4. ZooL One or other of the insects or animals 


distinguished by the epithet spectre* (see 7 ), esp. 
an insect of the family Phasmidcu. 

X797 Trans. Linn. Soc. IV. 190 ITiis singular animal [sc, 
Pkasitta dilatatuui ) . . belongs to that tribe of insects which 
Stoll has called by the title of Spectres. 18x5 Kirby & Sp. 
Entoniol. iii. (18x8) 1, 67 note, Orthoptera consisting of Cock- 
roaches, Locusts,. .Spectres, Mantes, &c. ^ 18x6 Ibid, xxiii. 
(x8i8) II. 328 The spectres, .are distinguished by tarsi of 
five joints, x88o Encycl. Brit, XIII. 152/2 Phasmidse 
(Spectres, or Walking-Sticks}. 

1 5. A horrid spectacle or sight. Obsr-^ 

a 1763 SHESSTONE£/<g’/Vxxxii. 63 To see my limbs, .gash'd 
beneath the daring steel. To crowds a spectre, and to dogs 
a prey I 

6 . a, (chiefly in sense i), ^ spectrc-bark, 

•chimera, -doubt, -fashion, -horse, etc. 

18x7 Coleridge Anc. Mar. iii. xiii. Off shot the •spectre- 
bark. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, iil vl i, Through some sec- 
tion of History, Nineteen •spectre.chimeras shall flit,., 
till Oblivion swallow them. i 799 Campbell Pleas, Hope iL 
263 Ye *spectre-doubts, that rolf Cimmerian darkness on ihe 
parting soul I 1822 Scott Nigel x, It were a shame to my 
household, thou shouldst glide out into the Strand after 
such a ’spectre-fashion. ?x86. B. Harte Friar Pedro's 
Ride in Fiddletovm, etc. (1873) 1x2 A phantom friar, on a 
•spectre horse, 1805 S c ott Last Minstrel vl xxvi, Like 
him ..Who spoke the *spectre-hound in Man. cxZzo S. 
Rogers Italy {iBsq) 1x8 He had so oft beheld. .The *sp>ectre- 
knight. 1825 J. Wilson Poems IL 305 While stem beneath 
the chancel high, My country’s *spcctre monarch stood. 1777 
Wakton Poems 61 We bid tho» •^ectre-shapes avaunt. 
XToS Coleridge Anc. Mar, m, xiv, (jff darts the •Spectre- 
ship. 1807 Byron Childish Recoil, y What grisly forms, 
the *spectrc-train of woe, Bid shuddering Nature shrink be- 
neath the blow. 28x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol,xy.\.{iZ\Z') II. 
220 The *Spectre tribe. .go still further in this mimicrj*. 
18x7 Coleridge - 4 /£C. Mar. ni. x. 7narg, twte. The •Spectre- 
Woman and her Death-mate. 

b. Comb., chiefly in similative adjs., as sjectre- 
kan, -it/bc (also adv.), -looking, -paiiid, ^staring, 
-thin ; also spectre-haunted, -mongcring (adjs.), 
-qtteller. 

X83X Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. viii. At worst as a •spectre- 
fighting Man, nay who will one day be a Spectre-queller. 
17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan 303 No Swain thy ‘Spectre-haunted 
Plain shou'd know. 1873 E. Brennan Witch NemJ etc. 
78 That dark land and spectre-haunicd ^ve. 1887 .M.ere- 
DiTH Ballads ft P. 8s He came out of miracle cloud, Ligbt- 
ning.^dft and *specfre.Iean. X7X9DP/0E Cr^oex. (Globe) 
253 Not making quite so stanng a *Spectre;Uke Figure as 
1 did. 1834 Tai?s Mag. I. 726/1 Spectre-hke they s^y. 
And soon their steps in distance die away. 1884 J. Col- 
BORNE Hicks Pasha 41 The camels glided noiselessly and 
spectre.lik« over the track. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe 


VIII. jv. § 24. 580 With a few thousand miserable and 
•spectre-looking followers. i8op Byron Bards <5- Rev. 019 
Let •spectrc-mongcring Lewis aim. .To rouse the galleries. 
1844 Hood Haunted House iii, ix. But from their tarnish’d 
frames dark Figures gdz’d. And Faces *spectrc-pallid. 1831 
•Spectre-queller (see sPecire-pighiingsho'vo). 2826 Milman 
A, Boleyn (2827) 72 Thy tossing, feverish, *£peclre.staring 
midnights, 1820 Keats Ode to Nightingale 26 Where 
youth grows pale, and *spectre-thin, and dies. 

7. Special combs. : spectre-bat, a tropical 
species of bat {Vespertilio or Phyllostoma spec- 
truni) ; spectre-candle (see quot.) ; spectre- 
crab, a glass-crab {Cent. Did.); spectre insect, 
an insect of the genus Phasma (see 4 ) ; spectre- 
lemur, = tarsier; spectre-mantis, = 

tre insect ; spectre-sbell (see quot.) ; spectre- 
shrimp, a slender-bodied amphipod of the genus 
Caprella ; spectre tarsier, a small lemuroid ani- 
mal ( Tarsius spectruni). 

1781 Pennant Hist. Quadrup. IL 552 *Spectre BaL.. j 
Inhabits South America. 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. 71 
Phyllostoma Spectrum (Spectre or true Vampyre Bat). 
1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 172/2 Belemnile, Thunderstone, or 
Arrowhead. . : we. .find the term Devil’s fingers bestowed on 
them, and not unfrequeiuly that of •spectre-candles. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Eniotnol. III. 90 The largest egg known.. is 
that oi z.*s^c\.r^\nsocl{Phasfna dilataium)^ figured in the 
Linnean Transactions. 2886 Geikie Class-Bk. Geol. 359 
Spectre-insects (Phasmidte) . been detected chiefly 
among the shales and coals of the CoaUmeasures. 2882 
•Spectre-Iemurfsee Tarsier). 2840 F. D. Bennett Whaling 
Voy. I, 343 The insects we found here were the •spectre- 
mantis; a purple butterfly fetc-J. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. 
Suppl., Concha the •spectre shell, a name given 

by authors to a species of voluta, from some odd figures 
described on its surface [etc.]. xMa Cassell's Nat. Hist. 
VI. 2x2 The popular name of •Spectre, or Skeleton Shrimp, 
seems very appropriate. 1871 Ibid. 1 . 250 ITie *Spectre 
Tarsier, which inhabits the Oriental Archipelago and the 
Philippine Islands. 

Hence Spe*ctre v. frans., to fill with spectres ; 
Spe'ctredom, the realm or region of spectres. 

1849 Aytoon Old Camp ii, It hath a look that makes me 
old, and spectres time again. 2883 J. S. Stallydrass tr. 
Grimm's Teutonic Myth. III. 930 Part and parcel of this 
heathenish speciredom. 1897 Daily Tel. 20 July 7/3 The 
tyranny of the manager of spectredom. 

Spectred (spe'ktoid), a. [f. Spectre sh, i.] 
Filled with spectres; converted into a spectre; 
resembling a spectre. 

i7pi WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Lousiad in. Wks. ^94 I, 269 
Amidst the spectred solitude of sleep. 2803 T, G. Fessenden 
Petit, agst. Tract. Truntpery 2 'Gainst spectred poverty 
still striving. 2809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sun I. 6p That 
speetcr'd elf, Grim death hath seiz'd our father your viceroy. 

+ Spectrene, a. obs.-^ [f. as prec.] Spectral. 

265a Gaulc Magastrotn, 355 By malefical incantations 
there was brought in to him the spectrene apparition of her 
whom he loved. 

Speotrey. nome-wd. [f. Spectre sb. i.] A 
place of spectres. 

1822GALT Sir A. Wylie I. xxilL 207, 1 believe it is ahugc 
old Ann-Radcliffe plac^ a spectrey surrounded by a rookery. 

+ Spe'ctrical, a. Obs.—^ [f. as prec.] Spec- 
tral. Hence + Spe'ctrically adv. Obs. 

1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. to T. HUggons) 85 'Then are you 
cruell comforters, who. .do terrific the departing soule of 
him. .with such speclricall delusions. 2615 Cut^ Co7nbe/or 
a Coxe-Combe iii. 121 Such Is the exposition of the place so 
spectrically raysed, and so dubltatiuely propounded by the 
Interpreters iheraselues, 

Spe’Ctrish., a. rare~^. [f, Spectbe -b 
-ISH,] Somewhat spectral or ghostly. 

2822 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. xx. 170 , 1 am indeed not .‘sur- 
prised that you should be somewhat disconcerted, for I 
believe that 1 am a little spectrisb. 

Spectro-(spe’ktr^), combining form (on Greek 
analogies) of SFECTROii, chiefly employed in a 
number of recent terms, as Spectrohe’lio^rapli, 
-lielioffra*pIiic a., -microsco'pical a., -phone, 
-pho*nic a,, -photo*jnetcr, -photome'tric a,, 
-photometrically, -pyxo*meter, -telescope. 

Others zxospectrobolograph, -bolographic ad]., •bolometer, 
-bolotuetric adj., -chemistry, -colorimetry, -comparator, 
phoiagrapk(y, polarigraph, -polarimeter, -Polariscope, etc. 

2892 Atkenseum 16 July 102/1 An Instrument called the 
•spectrohcliograph.., by means of which.. photographs 
now made of all the prominences vi.riblc round the entire 
circumference of thesun with a single exposure. 2007 Ibid. 

6 Apr. 415/3 Dr. Lockycr showed spectrobcliograpns of the 
sun. ^1905 Ibid. 29 Apr. 535/2 •SpcctrobeHograpbic Results 
explained by Anomalous Dispersion.^ 2B85 tr. Behrens* 
Micros, in Bot. V. 239 The •spcctro-micrcscopical appara- 
tu5..has become an important instrument in the investiga- 
tion of the coloring matter of plants. iBSx A. G. Be^ 
Sound by Radiant Energy 41 These substances are put in 
communication with the car by means of a bearing-tube, and 
thus the instrument is convert^ into a veritable *.-p^ro- 
phone. Ibid., Suppose wc smoke the interior of our *spec- 
trophonic receiver. x83x Nature XXIV. 552 Photometric 
comparison of luminous sources of different colours, by M. 
Crova. He uses a •spectrophotometer. Boston (Mass.) 
5^77//. j3Scpt., A**speclrophotometricstudy of pigments '.by 
ProfessorNicolls, sBgy Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 285 Nor- 
mal fresh urines, .examined •spectro-pbotometrically. 2882 
Nature XXIIL 524 The *spearop>Tometer isprov^ prac- 
tically useful. 2880 Aihenxum 2^ SepL 405/* *spectro. 
telescope,., the purpose of which is to enable theoDserver 
to survey large portions of the sun's disc at once in homo- 
geneous lighL 

Spextrogram. [f. prec.+-GBAir.] A photo- 
graph of a spectrum. 


2892 Pall Malt G. Feb. 7/2 The spectrograms of the star 
show two spectra, one above the other. 1900 Edinb 
Apr. 474 There must be a suspension of judgement in th* 
matter until spectrograms of nebular nuclei can be nroduo^ 
m evidence. ^ “ 

Spe’ctrograpli. [i. as prec. + -grath.] 

L An instrument used for photographing a 
spectrum. 

1884 Young !n Proc.Amer. Acad. Arts <5- Yc/. 233 In lulv 
1876, several photographs of the spectrum of Vega «tre 
taken with an apparatus which Dr. Draper called thesptetro- 
graph. 1889 Anthony's Pkotogr. Bull. II. ,54 The color 
sensitiveness of the plate I find out with thcaid ofmyQnartr 
spectrograph. 1893 Nation 16 Feb. 126/2 With the eleven, 
inch Draper spectrograph nearly a thousand phcitogranhs 
were taken. 

2. = Spectrograji. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 26 SepL 4/2 A few spectrographs of 
pure and impure blood. 1898 Edinb. Rev. Apr. 306 Rich 
harvests of photographs and spectrographs were garnered. 

Hence Speotrogra-pWe a., relating to a spec- 
trograph or the observations made with it ; Epec- 
trogra-phioally adv., in a spectrographic manner; 
Spectro'graphy, the art of nsingthe spectrograph. 

1884 Science III. 727/1 Spectrographic operations are., 
much more sensitive to atmospheric conditions than are 
visual observations. 1900 Edinb. Rev. Apr. 458 ‘ Spectro- 
graphy ’ is the complement of spectroscopy. Ibid. 460 The 
spectrographic impression ol a hydrogen star. Ibid. 474 
Having .spectrographically surveyed the entire heaven. 1903 
Agnes Clerke Probt. Astrophys, 3 Spectroscopic photo- 
graphy, or ‘ spectrography ’ dates from Sir William Huggins's 
adoption of the dry gelatine process in 1S76. 

Spectrolo'gical, a. [See next and -logical] 

1. Pertaining to spectres or apparitions. 
iZcraAnn. Reg.,Chron. This man stated that he had 

lately arrived from^ the Continent and intended to exhibit 
before the public his deceptions in the spectrologicai am 

2. ‘ Of or pertaining to spectroiogy ; performed 
or determined by spectroiogy ; as, spectrologicai 
analysis’ (1882 Imp. Diet.). 

SpectroTogy. rare. [f. Spectro- (in senses 
I and 3 of Specteom) + -logy.] 

1. The science or study of spectres. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (iBai) II. 196 The gloom of 

religious abstraction, and the wildness of their situation,., 
had filled their imaginations with the frightful chimeras of 
witchcraft and spectroiogy. 1827 Hone Table Bk. I. 710 
Spectroiogy. A Remarkable Narrative. 

2. The scientific study of spectra. 

1862 A men. Jml. Sei. May 440 The attention of Ihe 

French scientific world is wholly fixed on spectroiogy, lot 
thus do they designate the experiment with the spectroscope 
of Bunsen and Kirchhof. (Hence in Webster (1664), et&i 

Spectrometer, [ad. G. spektromder or K 
spedromdre.] An instniment used for measuring 
the index of refraction. 

2874 tr, LommePs Light 144 The determination of the index 
of refraction can be much more conveniently efiecied by 
means of Meyerstein’s Spectrometer. 287B Smithsonicn 
Rep. 431 The spectrometer stands upon a plate of metal 
which can be made to revolve so that measurements by repe- 
titions are practicable. 2883 Knowledge 18 May 297/1 Pro* 
fessor Clifton of Oxford has brought out a new spectrometer. 
Hence Spectrome*tric a.; also Spectro’metry 
(1902 Webster s Supply. 

Cf, F. spectromitrigue, -mftrie (Littr6). 

2891 Cent. Diet., Spectrometric^ 2903 Agnes Clerke Proll 
Astrophys. 8 The ’spectromeiric’ division of pliotometry 
consists in the comparative estimation of ray-intensities. 

Spectroscope (spektrdfskJip), sb. [ad. G. 
spektroskop or a, F. spedroscope!\ An instrument 
specially designed for ihe production and examina- 
tion of spectra. 

1862 Proc. Atuer, Philos. Soc. VIII. 279 The results ob- 
tained by the spectroscope. 1869 Roscoe Chem. 
blowpipe flame. .exhibits a characteristic series of bands 
when examined by mcansof the spectroscope. 1880 Hauch* 
TON Phys, Geogr. i. 6 By means of the spectroscope, it 
been ascertained that the terrestrial efemenis, lound la 
meteoric stones, may be found also in the sun. 

Hence Spe’ctroscope v. trans., to examine by 
means of a spectroscope. 

2881 Standard 30 Dec. 5/2 It was photographed and 
spcctroscoped. 1886 Piazzi Smyth in Trans. Roy- 

Edin. XXXII. 521 Hence a solar spcctroscoping. .might 
ejected to have some furiher special interest connected 
with our own earth. 

Spectroscopic _(spektr<fekF-pik), a. [f. 
or ad. P‘. spectroscopiqne.) 

1. Performed by means of the spectroscope. 

2864 Athenxum No. 2929. 500/2 ITie spectroscopic 

inations. 2870 Proctor Other Worlds iL 38 So manyofiue 
wonders of modem science arc a.ssociatcd with spectroscoync 
analysis. 2B78 Newcomb Pop. Astron. iii. ii. 257 
special attention to the spectroscopic ob^rvatioas. *^3 
Science I. 1x5/1 The results of 5-pectrosccpic work. 

2. Presented or afforded by, pertaining or be- 
longing to, the spectroscope. 

2869 Eng. Meclu 31 Dec. 375/1 Data. .with respect 
spectroscopic appearances 01 comeU. 2879 Ppoctob 
Ways Sci. i. 7 In some cases, the quantity cf a matcriai w 
give unmistakable spectroscopic evidence is singubriy 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. SuppL 835/2 SpectroscopcI-T^ 
piece,, .an adaptation of the spectroscope to the microsceps 
for the cxaminaiicm of minute substances. 

3. Occupied or dealing with spectroscopy- 
2872 tr. SchelletCs Spectrum Anal. Pref. 4, I repet 

the author has reversed the practice of the principal - 
scopic authors. 2871 Dally News 12 Jan., It is trjc t— 
t spectroscopic party, .at Oran failed totally. 
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So Spectrosco'pical a. 

tSjo J^n^, Meek, ii Feb. 520/2 The nature of the solar at* 
tnosphere is ascertained by spectroscopical examinations of 
the lightof thesun. xZSxAt/icuseufu 4 Mar.286/2 An inter- 
esting series of spectroscopical obser\*ations. 

Spectrosco'pically, adv. [f. prec.] By 
means of the spectroscope ; in respect of spectro- 
scopic qualities, etc. 

1871 tr. Schelleii'sSfectnivtAttal. z^noie^ When the light 
of burning magnesium is observed spectroscopically. 1879 
Proctor Pleas, ll^ays Sci. v. 125 The part of the remain- 
ing light spectroscopically most efifective. 1903 Times 25 [ 
Alar. io/4Radium,,remainsspectroscopically identlcalafter 1 
many months of continuous emission of heat. 

Spectroscopist (spektrp-sk^pist, spe'ktr^'- | 
skonpist). [f. Spectkoscope sb. + -1ST.] One who 
pursues researches with tlie spectroscope. 

^ x866 Athensum 3 Mar, 304/3 The following will perhaps 
interest spectroscopists. 1879 Proctor Pleas. JTaj's Sci. i. 

8 [It] would not affect those rays sufficientlyfor thespeclro- 
scopist to recognize any diminution of their lustre. 1^3 Sir 
R. Bale. Story of Sun 195 The phenomenon known to spec- 
troscopists as the reversal of the dark lines. 

Spectroscopy (spektip'skwpi, spe'ktrJsktjnpi), 

[f. as prec., after forms in -scopy^ or ad, F, spectra^ 
scopie.^ The art of using the spectroscope ; that 
branch of science Avhich involves the use of the 
spectroscope. 

2870 W. Huggins ManeJuster Led. 36 This was the state 
of this newly-born science of Spectroscopy when in 1861 
[etc.]. x88i M. L. Knapp Coming Disasters 17 The pro- 
gress made within the last few years in spectroscopy. 

Spectrons (spe-ktros), a. [f. Spectre sh. i.] 
Spectral. 

2652 Gauix Majgastrom. 215 We see that men are really 
affected and terrified even from spectrous and ludibrious 
phantasmes. ^kiii, 298 [He] was haunted mightily with a 
spectrous apparition of a beautiful woman. 2678 Cudworth 
Intell. SysL 1. ii. § 2. 61 They could have been nothing else 
hut a certain kind of Aerial and Spectrous Men. 2809 W. 
Blake Descr. Catal. 22 The Plowman of Chaucer is Her- 
cules in his supreme eternal slate, divested of his spectrous 
shadow. 2868 Swinburne Blake 282 These, with all their 
flock of emanations and spectrous or vegetating shadows, 
let us leave to the discretion of Los. 

Spectrum (spektriJm). PI, spectra (also 
spectrums). [L. spectrum ; see Spectre sd.^ 

1. An apparition or phantom; a spectre. 

2612 Speed ffist. G/.Brit. ix, xiv, (1632) 770 Walsingham 
hath Witten of a fatall Spectrum or Apparition,., where 
sundry monsters of diuers colours . , were seen. 2649 Bulwer 
Patkomyot, n. ii. 240 Feare also, and a Sudden fright or 
Spectrum . .hath the same effect sometimes upon the Muscles 
of the Face. 2684 Case 0/ Cross in Baptism 24 Startled at 
Thunder, taken in a storm, frighted with a spectrum. 2706 
Baynard Cold Baths it. 309 He would sooner believe 
Witch-Craft and Spectrums.^ 27*8 Brice's Weekly yrnl, 19 
July 2 The Maid's seeing his Spectrum, could be x\o..De* 
ceptio Visust but. .was a real Apparition of the Deceased. 
2809 W« Irvins Hist. New York (z86i) 182 Subject to bad 
dreams. -in the night, when the grizzly spectrum of old 
Keldermeester would stand sentinel by his bedside, 2860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xi. 326 note^ Fuseli may wander 
wildly among gray spectra, but Reynolds and Gainsborough 
must stay in broad daylight, with pure humanity. 

Jig* 2657 PiNNELL Philos, Ref. (rj The Spectrum, ghost, 
or fantasie, the Light of Nature. 2674 Anal, Pl.t 

Disc. Mixture (2684] 222 Their notions of Mixture. .being 
..so many pbantastick Spectrums, serving only to aflTright 
men from coming near them, 2720 Sackeverell-^/mw.^. 
OxJorcCs Sf. 21, I was. .surpriz'd. .with an Apparition or 
Spectrum, which the Magi call a Parenthesis. x866 Huxley 
Physiol, X. 247 Many persons are liable to what may be 
called auditory music of various degrees of com- 

plexity sounding in their ears, without any external cause, 
while they are wide awake. 

2 . An image or semblance, rare, 

2693 Penn P'ruits Solitude ii. § 197 A jealous man only 
sees bis own spectrum, when he looks upon other men, and 
gives his character in theirs. 2832 Carlyle Sad. Res. 

II. viii, Two little visual Spectra of men, hovering. .in the 
midst of the Unfathomable. 

3 . The coloured band into which a beam of 
light is decomposed by means of a prism or diffrac- 
tion grating. 

2672 Newton in Phil. Trans. VI. 3076 Comparing the 
length of this coloured Spectrum with its breadth, I found 
it about five times greater, 2674 ibid. IX. 218 The Sun- 
beams. .passing ihroughaGlass Prism to the opposite Wall, 
exhibited there a Spectrum of divers colours. 2728 Pem- 
berton Newton's Philos. 323 These colours shall discover 
themselves more perfectly. .the larger thespcctrum is. 2788 
V. Knox Winter Even. I. iii. 27 All the hues of the prismatic 
spectrum, PanoramaSei. ffArt I. 440 It as- 

sumes an oblong shape,., and exhibits seven different colours. 
This oblong image is called the spectrum, and from its being 
produced by the prism, the prismatic spectrum. 1^9 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos. 326 The solar spectrum may therefore be re- 
garded as composed of three spectra of equal lengths over- 
lapping each other. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1. 126/1 
Most of our sources of artificial light yield spectra w-ithout 
lines. 

Jig. 2860 Holland Miss Gilbert's Career iv, 65 All the 
colors of the .spectrum of truth. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Bapi,\\\\. ^ 53 Aluminous spectrum lingers fora while in the 
atmosphere of Judaism. 

4 . The image retained for a time on the retina 
of the eye when turned away after gazing fixedly 
for some time at a bright coloured object. 

2786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 313 This appearance in the 
eye we shall call the ocular spectrum of that object. 28*9 
Nat, Philos.t Optics xHi. 46 (L.U.K.), One of the^most | 
curious affections of the eye, is that in virtue of which it | 
secs what are called ocular spectra, or accidental colours. ( 


1839 G. Bird 398 Thus wafers, or other coloured 

objects, produce spectra of colours complemeniarj» to their 
own. 2854 Lardner's Mus. Sci. ^ Art I. 85 Unreal objects 
will often be perceived. These are called spectra. Ibid.j 
This object is an optical spectrum. 

5 . Etit. A spectre-insect \Phasmd). 

2838 Murrajs N. Gennasty 34 l*he minerals and insects 
are also good; among the fatter are various specimens of 
spectrum, nearly a foot long. 

6. attrib. (in sense 3) : a. Spectrum analysis (cf. 
Spectbal a. 5 b). Also fig. 

2856 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics 425 The method of 
spectrum-analysis is most readily applied to the alkaline 
metals. 2872 tr. SchelletCs Spectrum Anal. Pref. 4 The 
great merit of the book as a popular treatise on Spectrum 
Analj*sis. 2873 Farrar Patnil.Speeehu.^^ The microscope 
and spectrum analj^sis of Philology. 

b. Misc., as spectmm-banii, -line, microscope, 
photography, work. 

2872 tr. Schellen's Spectrum Anal. 201 The number of the 
spectrum-lines ofasubstance. Ibid. 456 Qualitative Analysis 
..by means of the spectrum microscope, Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. II. 389 The bath plate Is less suitable for 
spectrum photography. 2892 Ibid. IV. 557 1'he yet hardly 
visible spectrum band. 2899 Lockycr in Daily News 13 
Nov, 6/7 For this spectrum work very rapid isochromatic 
plates.. should be employed. 

Spe'Ctry, a. mrf. [f. Spectre aA i.] Spectral. 

2796 Tow’nshend Poems 69 When the cowl'd monk.. 
Fleets o'er the seat of long past crimes ; And spectry forms 
of cloister’d maids In sorrow bow their pensive hea^. 

+ Spe'Cnla'ble, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. specul- 
abilis, f. speculart to Speculate. Cf. It. specul- 
abile.^ a. That admits of speculation ; specula- 
tive. b. = Specular a. 3. 

e 24^9 Pecock Repr. ii. i. 134 Ech treuthe knowun in 
mannis vnderstonding is a treuthe considerable or specul- 
able or biholdahle oonlL 259* R- D. Hypnerotomaehia 
68 b, Beeing come to the fife mount they finde it speculable, 
lyke a mirrour. 


Specular (spe‘ki/Il^), a. [ad. L. specu/dris, 
f. specuium Speculum; or, in senses 6 and 7, f, L. 
speculdrl to spy, observe, specula w.itch-tower. 
Cf. F. spdculaire (i6th c. in Godef. Compl.^j Prov. 
speatlart It- specularet specolare, Sp. and Pg. espe~ 
atlario.l 

I. 1 . Specular stone (after L. specularis lapis)^ 
a transparent or semi-transparent substance for- 
merly used as glass or for ornamental purposes ; 
a species of mica, selenite, or talc; a piece or flake 
of this. (Cf. Phengite.) Obs. exc. arch. 

2577 Harrison II. xii. (1877) 1.236,1 find obscure 

mention of the specular stone to haue beene found and 
applied to this use [re. window-making] in England, 2627 
Donne Serm. Wks. 1839 IV. 472 In Temples made of Spe- 
cular Stone that was transparent as glass or crystal. 2677 
Plot Ox/ordslu 68 Unless they are particles of the specular 
stone, or English Talc. 2725 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. 
I . I. VI. 2$ Specular Stones w'ere a shining kind of Substance, 
and, .transparent like the Air, 2889 tr. Rinan's Apostles 
xi. x68 The decoration of a hall which he wanted to have 
adorned with specular stones. 

t b. A piece of this used as a mirror. Obs.'''^ 

2640 Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 104 Give then no faith to 
the false specular stone, But let thy beauties by lb' effects 
be knowne. 

+ 2 . Of vision : Obtained by reflection only; not 


direct or immediate. Obs. 

Based upon 2 Cor. xiii, 12, where the Vulgate hasperspecu* 
lum in xnigfuate and the Greek bC eaojrrpov ir aiyCyfiaji. 

tt 16x9 Fotherby Atheom, ii. viii. § 5 (1622J 293 Not in a 
specular, and asnigmaticall vision ; but in a cleere, and im- 
mediate one, a 2677 Manton Transjig. Christ ii. Wks. 1870 
I. 349 Not only doth vision or immediate intuition produce 
this effect, but also spiritual specular \Tsion, or a sight of 
God in the ordinances, 1704 Norris Ideal World ii. y. 287 
St. Paul says.. we see through a glass darkly.. .This h^ 
given occasion to the sebooh to distinguish of a certain 
zenigmaiical or specular vision, in opposition to that vision 
of God which is by bis essence. 

3 . Having the reflecting property of a mirror; 
presenting a smooth, polished, and reflecting sur- 
face; of a brilliant metallic lustre. Now Jl/xVi. 

2662 Boyle Scept, Chem. x. 333 From this red Body, .may 
be obtain’d a Mercur>' bright and Specular as it w.as before. 
2666 — brig. Forms ^ Qua!. 235 Divers of these Christals 
have , . Triangles . . and other Figures exquisitely Cut on their 
smooth & specular surfaces; and others. Bodies of Prisma, 
tical shapes. 1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI, 273 It is evident 
that the particles of bodies are specular. 2796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (^.2) 1. 36 The lamina:.. have not a poibhed, 
or at least, notaspecularsurface. 2816 P.Cleavelano Af"*. 
552 Specular native arsenic. This very remarkable variety 
of Arsenic possesses a metallic brilliancy. Chapters 
Phys. Sci. 281 Specular bodies are those the surfaces of 
which, being polish^, reflect the rays in the same order as 
they come from other bodies. 1852 Mantell Petrifactions 
iii. § x. X44 Iron-glance, or specular oxide, from Elba, Strom- 
boli, Vesuvius. _ * 

Pg» 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iii, vi, (1848) 156 The fine 
Expressions you applaud, are commonly parts of a Sermon 
that have no specular Virtue in them. 

b. Specular iron or iron orCj hiematite, esp. the 
brilliant crystalline form of this. 

(a) 27 o6Kirw’AN Min.{ed,d) II. 162 Specular Iron 

ore. 2803 Phil. Trans. XCIII.336 The primitive form of the 
slightly attractable oxide of iron, formerly knw’n the 
name of specular iron ore. 2859 R. VL\ncxGuide Mus. Praet, 
Geol, (ed. 2) 153 Specular iron ore is found throughout Asia, 
Corsica, Germany [etc.]. 288* Flover llnexpL Baluchtsian 
X2S The blocks of specular iron ore are ^■eiy heavj’. 
ib) 2804 Phil. Trans. XCiV. 33 * 


SPECULATE. 


I iron from Sweden. 2854 Bakewell Geol. 87 Iron presents 
1 ^ ^ volcanic product in the peculiar form 

called specular iron, which bears a high 
, pol^h. 2879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 155 The cr^-stallised 
yarielj’, specular iron or xronglance, belongs to the rhombo- 
j hedral system. 

I c, (See quot.) 

2863 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics reflection from 

the surfaces of polished bodies, the laws of which have just 
b^n slated, b called the regular or specular reflection. 

4 . Of a telescope : Fitted with a speculum ; re- 
flecting. 

1676 Life Paul Satpi in Brent's Counc. Trent 21 Gio. 
Battista Porta .. makes honourable mention of Padre Paolo 
as of no ordinary personage, and particularly of hb specular 
perspective. 

5 . Performed by means of a surgical speculum. 
2^8 P . M A^NSON Trof Diseases xviii. 307 In every case in 

which there is probability of rectal disease digital or specu- 
lar examination must be made. 


I IX 6. Of or pertaining to sight or vision ; esp, 
I specular orb (poet.), the eye. 

, 26^6 Blount Glosspgr.t belonging to seeing or 

I spjTn^, to Spectacles or glass windows. 2708 J. pHiLiPsCiVfirr 
; i. 22 Thy Specular Orb Apply to well-dbsected Kerneb. 

2722 D'Urfey Two Queens Brentjord v. i, Always consi- 
1 dering the Design is for specular Instruction. 28x0 Southey 
Kehama xiv. x,In thefiendbh joy\rithin hb eyes, She knew 
the hateful Spirit who look’d through Their specular orbs. 

7 . poet. Of heights, etc. : Affording or giving a 
wide or extensive view. (Cf. Specdlation 2 c.) 

2672 Milton P, R, iv. 236 Look once more e're we leave 
I thb specular Mount Westward. 2833 Wordsw. 'Hope smilea 
j when your natwity was cast ', Calm as the Universe, from 
j specular towers Of heaven contemplated by Spirits pure. 

! 2842 Is. Williams Baptistery i. x. (1874) 115 This is Wb- 
dora’s specular height, from whence To vie was from a watch- 
tower things of sense. 2890 J. H. Stirling ^ Theol. 
viii. 244 The specular heights of the universaL 

] Spexularly, rare^^. [f. as prec.] In 
j a specular manner ; by reflection as in a mirror. 
1704 J. Norris Ideal World ii. v. 288 If we have no know- 
ledge of God at all, then w*e do not know him so much as 
specularly or mnigmatically. 

t Spe'cnlary, a. Obs, rare, [ad, F. spfcti- 

/rrtVtf : see -ART ^.] *= SPECULAR iz. i. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xliv. 207 She. .led him. .into a 
round Chappel made of transparent speculary Stones. 

Speculate (spe-kix 7 liit), v. [f. L. Speculat-^ 
ppL stem of speculart to spy out, watch, examine, 
observe, etc., f. specula a look-out, watch-tower, 
{. speefre to see, look. Cf. It speculare, specolare, 
Sp. and Pg. espectilar, OF. especuler, speculer, 
F. spfculer!] 

1 . irons. To observe or view mentally; to con- 
sider, examine, or reflect upon with close atten- 
tion ; to contemplate ; to theorize upon. 

Common in the X7th c. ; now rare or Obs. 

2599 Sandys Eurepse Spec. (1632) 62 Yet notwithstanding 
these are theorems which few list to speculate, 2632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. BioJidis Eromenn 12 To speculate the meanes of 
negotiaiing with diversity of persons, and to put the same in 
practise. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 11. § 13 If we do 
but speculate the folly and indbputable dotage of avarice. 
<1x706 Evelyn Hist. AV/(f.(i8so)I.54 We should not, there- 
fore, wholly consult our senses when we speculate truth. 
2788 T, Taylor Proclus 1. 74 It is just, after speculating its 
whole and entire genus, to consider the differences of its more 
particular sciences, according to their specif 2793 -- Sal- 
lustv. 24 Likewise . .we should speculate providence, fate and 
fortune, virtue and vice, 2852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 
(1853) 2* SVe,. conceit ourselves that we contemplate abso- 
luie existence, when we only speculate absolute privation, 
b. Said of the soul, understanding, etc. 

J604 T. Wright Passions iv. ii. § 2. 129 A gluttonous 
stomacke..causelhsuchamisl before the eyes of the soul, 
that shee cannot possibly speculate any spirituall matters. 
a 2652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 8y W’hensocver it will speculate 
truth Itself, it will not then listen to the several clamours 
and votes of these rude senses. 2^8 Norris Misc. (1699) 
157 It being.. against the Nature of Understanding to make 
that truth which it speculates. 2B16 Pamphleteer VIII. 65 
Fables are theological which employ nothing corporeal, but 
speculate the very essences of the gods. 

o. \Yith obj. clause introduced by how, what, 


vhen, 

2856 N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 192 When the company were 
peculating what lost production of the human mind was 
nost to be regretted. 1857 J. Hamilton Less. Gt. ktog. 
96 They were speculating how the stone might be moved 
way. t2lbs'b\r(S.hvEXKUT>t.R' At Bay x\, bhe had begun 
0 speculate when Glynn would join them. 

d. To talk (a matter) over conjecturally. 

2862 Dickens Somebody's Luggage i, Speculating it <n-cr 


en adveribed. , . v . 

1 . To look or gaze at (something); to examine, 
spect, or observe closely or narrowly. 7 Obs. 

616 J. Lane Cm/n. Sfr.’s T. vu af The 
n.e, before, behind, theare, heere^ 

■r and neere. 167a blARVELL AV/r. t fans/. 1. Ijabv 

ented their company it was Kvery 

their Eves. <12734 North ArtV/ (1826) III. tS® .J 
irning he speculated hb urine. 1805 Wherein 

: 244 Louis shall hold a mirror to thine c)cs, ^>nercta 

’bl7“To o&’^e'^stars, benven, etc.), esp. 

;h Diogena in a One contemplates them 

rihe’hfa^^s^e^tiTd^rcX-dcoatta^ 
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SPECULATION. 


sjjeculates them superstitiously. 1707 Athenian Sport 
(title*p.)j The Eye b^olds as much when it looks on a ShiU 
Hng, as when it speculates the whole Heaven. 1890 J. H. 
Stirling Philos. TheoU iv. 73 The sun and moon, which, 
he [Anaxagoras] said, he was born to speculate. 

•J* 3 . intr» To exercise spiritual contemplation. 
CX630 C. Lever in Farr .S', P, .£'//5. (1845) 11. 523 Thy 
heauenly presence is a faire aspect; There doth my soule 
delight to speculate. 

4 . To engage in thought or reflection, esp. of a 
conjectural or theoretical nature, on or tipon a 
subject. 

aiQjj Barrow .S'm//. ii. Wks. 1686 III. 18 For who would 
not more readily learn, .to draw by setting a good Picture 
before him, than by merely speculating upon the laws of 
Perspective. ,1774 Goldsm. (1776) II. 67 It isall 

this time storing its mind with objects, upon the nature, the 
properties, and the relations of which future curiosity may 
speculate. I’j^o'Qv^KE.Pr.Rev. Wks, 1808 II. 7, 1 certainly 
take my full share.. in speculating on what has been done, 
or is doing, on the public stage. 18^5 Bailey Pesitts (ed. 2) 
138 Here we can speculate on policy, On social manners, 
fashions, and the news. 1871 C, Davies Metric Syst. in. 
221 Taxation and philosophy now began to speculate, at the 
same time, upon the weights and measures of England, 
b. Const. abotUf as tOy cottcemingy etc. 

1847 Helps Friends in C. l. viiL 133 Nearly every body 
whose death was worth speculating a^ut xSss Orr*s Circ. 
Sci.y Inor^. Nat. 217 Adaptations, concerning the nature, 
object, and e.Ytent of which k would be equally foolish and 
impossible to speculate. 2860 Tyndall Glac, l v, 38 While 
speculating as to the wisdom of entering the cavern. 

6. Tp engage in the buying and selling of com- 
modities or effects in order to profit by a rise or 
fall in their market value ; to undertake, to take 
part or invest in, a business enterprise or trans- 
action of a risky nature in the expectation of 
considerable gain. Also const, on or in* 

2785 Jefferson Ccrr. Wks. 1859 L 472 Should any attempt 
be made to speculate on these papers [i«c. the public stocks]. 
1787 [implied in Speculating vb\. sb.]. 1822 Byron Pet. to 
Ellice 12 June, I do not go there to speculate^ hut to settle. 
X839D1CKENS Nickleby i, Would he be what he is if he hadn't 
speculated ? 

irasis/* 2841 Thackeray Gt* Hoggarty Diam* xiii, I was 
not over well pleased that his lordship should think me 
capable of speculating in any way on my wife's beauty, 
b. In the game of speculation (q.v.). 

1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games (1B64) 325 The eldest hand 
shews the uppermost card, which if a trump, the company 
jnay speculate on or hid for. Ibid.^ The company speculat- 
ing as they please, till all are discovered. 

e. To count or reckon on something as prob- 
able or certain. rare^K 

1797 Coleridge Lett. (1893) I, 215 You might safelyspecu- 
late on twenty pounds a year or more from your compositions. 

d. irans. To invest (money) in an enterprise 
which involves considerable risk. 

1907 Westm. Gas. 2 Dec. 7/1 They were compelled to own 
the cars privately because the railways would not speculate 
the money. 

Hence Spe’culated ppl. a.y Spe'culating vbl. 
zb. (also attrib.') and ppl. a. 

1787 iVLCuTLERinZ-r/^-jCtc-JiSSS) 1. 304 The speculating plan 
concerted between the British in Canada and New Yorkers 
was now well known. ^ 28x2 Combe Syntax^ Picturesque 
XXV. 232 We do not bring our learned powers .To vex its 
speculating hours. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxi, A rash . . inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, wrested according to the private 
opinion of each speculating heretic. 1865 H. Boshnkll 
Vicar. Sacr. i. (x868) 49 The innate sense of justice in men 
has been mocked by the speculated satisfactions of justice. 

Speculation (speki/zl^’/an). Also 4 specu- 
lacioun, 5-6 -ciou, 6 -cyon, -tyon, -tione. [ad, 
late L. speculdtidn-enty noun of action f. speculdri 
to Speculate. Cf. OF. speciilaiion (14th c.), F. 
speculation^ It. specuU, specolazioncy Sp. especu- 
lacioiti Pg. especula^do. 

In English, as in later L. and the Romance languages, the 
literal senses have been less usual than the transferred, and 
the earliest examples occur in the latter group.] 

I. 1 . The faculty or power of seeing; sight, 
vision, esp. intelligent or comprehending vision. 


Now arch. 

X471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) i2x O Hygh 
Yncomprehensybie and gloryous Magestc, Whose Lurmnos 
Bemes obtundyih our Speculation. 1474 Cov. Leet Dk. 
393 O splendent Creator ! In all cure .spcculacion. More 
bryghter then Phebus ! 1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. 
1. XX. Wks. (Grosart) II. ix Beleeue not your eyes, dll they 
haue a better speculation.^ 2605 Shake. Mtub. iil xv, 95 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes Wluch thou dost 
glare with. 1648 J. Beau.mon*t Psyche xxi. Ixviii, Her Specu- 
lation fix’d its Eye Upon the royal Goodness of her Lord. 
i8zi Shcllev G inevra i490pen eyes, whose fixed and glassy 
light Mocked at the speculation they had owned. 1829 
Scott Anne of G. xxxiv, His homy eye had lost the power 
of specufatjon. tSSi Ld. Litton & Fane Tartnkauser 84 
Her eyes Wide open, fix'd into a ghastly stare That knew 
no speculation. r - « t 

t 2 . The exercise of the faculty of sight ; the 
action, or an act, of seeing, viewing, or looking on 
or at ; examination or observation. 06s. 

isog Halves Past. Pleas, vii. (Percy Soc.) c; Her goodly 
chaSirc was set all about With depured tnyrrours of spera- 
lacion. 1530 Palscr. Speculation beholding, specula, 

tion. 15U Shaks. Hen. V, tv. lu 31 llough we ypon this 
MountaiuM Basis by, Tooke stand fondle speculation. 1648 
Eoylf. Seraph. Love (ifdo) 13 ^yb^st they liv d Exiles here 
on Earth, Twas such a speculation., as Him who is 

invisible •. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 691 The square Tower 
in the middle litied with Holes for Speculation. lytx Audi- 


j . s^oN sped. No. 3 f I In one of my late Rambles, or rather 
Speculations, I looked into the great Hall where the Bank 
IS kept, 1774 Johnson in Boswell x Oct., Wales is so little 
different from England, that it offers nothing to the specu- 
lation of the traveller, 

t b. Observation of the heavens, stars, etc. Obs. 
In some quots. with suggestion of sense 4. 
iSS^Elyot, Asirologtay the speculation and reasonyngcon- 
wrnyng the celestial or heuenly motions. i6ot Holland 
Pliny 1. 597 But now to goe on still with our Astrologie and 
Speculation of Heaven as wee have begun. 16x7 Moryson 
I tin. I. 59 He [Tycho Brahe] bad a little round house of 
great beauty, in which he did exercise his speculation. 1652 
Gaule Magasirom. 7 What difference betwixt a divine con- 
templation and a diviners speculation of the heavens ! 

t c. Top, or turret, of speculation, one from 
which a wide or extensive view is obtained. Obs. 
After L. iurris speculaiionistfjrcoZOfsyMoral. xxxi. § 85). 
*653 Codringtom Marrow Hist. Ep. Ded., Here, as from 
a Turret of Speculation, you may look down upon the Vul- 
gar. 1667 h^TON P. L. XII. 589 Let us descend now there- 
fore from this top Of Speculation. 

+ 3 . a. A spectacle or sight ; a spectacular en- 
tertainment or show. Obs. rare. 
c^Q Gesta Rom. u xxvi. loo (Hark MS.), As ofte as a man 
gohe to the lolytees of worldlye specubcions, & bathe de- 
Iwtacion in hem. <r iS2o Mystery Resurr. in Rel. Antiq. 
IL xsi It ple^id thi Godhed to tak but three To beholde 
£^d see the bighe speculatioun. Of thy Godly majestye in 
thy transfyguratioun. 

+ b. An observer or watcher ; a spy. Obsr~'^ 
j6os Shaks. Learut.L^4 Seruants,.. Which are to France 
the Spies and Speculations Intelligent of our State. 

n. 4 . The contemplation, consideration, or 
profound study ^some subject. 

Freq. in the 17th cent.; now rareor Ohs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth.v. pr. ii. (1866) 153 pe soulesof men 
moteq cedes ben more free whan bei loken hem in pe specu- 
lacioun or lokynge of |»e deuyne pou5t. 2549 Compl. Scotl. 
VI. 62Ane rustic pastour..distitut ofvrbanite, and of specu- 
latione of natural philosophe. e 1590 Marlowe Paustus 
lii. 1x4 He Hue in speculation of this Art, Till MephastophiHs 
retumeagaine. 1604 Wright Passions 1. xi. 45 The motions 
of our Passions are hidde from our eyes. . . Yet for the Specu- 
lation of this matter, I thinke [etc.]. 2693 Congreve Old 
Bach. iv. vi, Sure it is a good book, and only tends to the 
speculation of sin. 1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. Pref,, The 
great object of ancient philosophy, was an accurate specula- 
tion of principles and causes. 

b. Without const., or with intOy concerning. 

*SSo Bale Eng, Votaries ii. Eiij, Other instructors he had 

-.whych..were most conning in that speculac^on. XS63 
Shute Groundes Architedure B ij b, Optica, is properly 
called perspectiue, and is of a furder speculacion, then 
therin can or nedeth tobeexprest. 2636 Heywood CJtallenge 
Beautie IL i. Bona. That you may know it is not lust, but 
love, And the true sj^culatton 1 have tane, In both these 
adjuncts, that piroclaime you rare. 2669 Clarendon Ess. 
Tracts <1727) 96 The end of this speculation into ourselves 
and Conversation with ourselves. 2674 Playford's Skill 
Mus. H!. 3 This kind of Counterpoint . . may appear simple, 
--yet the right .speculation may give much saiisfhction 
even to the most skilful. 2678 Cudworth IrJell.Syst. i. iv. 
416 Furthermore Aristotle declares, that this Speculation 
concerning the Deity, does constitute a Particular Science 
by it Self. 17x5 ititlef The Prophecies of iMichael Nostra- 
damus.. .Made English for the speculation of the Publick. 
e. The conjectural anticipation of something. 

179s Burke Tk. Scarcity 'NV s, 1842 II. 253 Continually in 
a state of something like a siege, or in the speculation of it. 

5 . An act of speculating, or the result of this; a 
conclusion, opinion, view, or series of these, 
reached by abstract or hypothetical reasoning. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 27 Ptholomeus, a man nobly 
erudite in speculacions mathematicalle. 1575 Vautrollier 
Luther on £p. Gal, 16 TTiere is nothing more daungerous 
then to wander with curious speculations in heauen. 1588 
Lambarde Eiren, iii. i. 328 These speculations of M. Mar- 
rowes reading, arc like inough to fall in practise. 2613 
Vvkchas Pilgrimage (1614)512 Such are his speculations 
of these hidden fires, that he maketh them the causers of 
\Vindes [etc.]. 1673 Temple Ld, Duke Florence Wks. 1720 
1 1. 286 To make the Speculations of Strangers Abroad, part 
of your own Divcr.sion at Horae. 2708 Swift Sentim. Ch. 
Eng. RTan Wks. 1755 II. i. 77 It is not a hare speculation 
that kings may run into such enormities as are above- 
mentioned. 1769 Burke Mar^. Rockingham Coir. 2844 
I- 2i9^Not that I rely much on this speculation of my own, 
*793 Smeaton Edyslotte L. § 344 In consequence of these 
speculations, I ordered a well to be sunk near the middle 
of the peninsula. 2826 Mackintosh Bacon 4 Locke Wks. 
1846 I, 332 The source of many mistaken speculations 
on the important subjecLs of government and education. 
2881 Nature No. 618. 424 Speculations respecting^ their 
ultimate form or structure will have found a place in the 
science as soon as such speculations have helped toarrangt 
the facts which are known. 

+ b. An aim, purpose, or intention. Obs. 
x6i6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass ii. v. They may. .spend an 
houre ; Two, three, or fourc, discoursing wth their shaddow: 
But sure they haue a farther speculation. 

c. A conjectural consideration or meditation; an 
attempt to ascertain or anticipate something by 
probable reasoning. 

2796 Horsley Serm. (xSxz) 189 The populace that were 
witness-s of the miracle ‘wondered they wondered, and 
there was an end of their speculations^ upon the busine^. 
2833 Ht. JIartxneau Brooke Farm xii. 135 Our annual 
speculations about how so much good cheer was to be con- 
sumed. 2842 Dickens Bam. Fudge i, The subject of their 
speculations bad done due honour to the house by calling 
for some drink. 1 

6. Without article; Contemplation of a pro- j 
found, far-reaching, or subtle character ; abstract 1 


or hypothetical reasoning on subjects of a deep 
abstruse, or conjectural nature. ’ 

a 1450 tr. De Imitatione nr. Ix. 141 Neifier Jie jiftc of nro. 
phecie, ner worching of myracles, ner spccularion 
neuere so hye, is of eny estimacion wijjouien hir [t.e.erawl 
CIS3Z Du Wes Int rod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1062 AbslyneW of 
Uanyell, speculation of Hely, experience of saynt Pauls 
2565 Hardyng Confut. i. 34 The scriptures haue nede 0^ 
speculation (that is to witte, to be well studied and con! 
sidered) to the ende the force and power of eucry argument 
may be knowen. 1596 Spenser Hymn Heavenly BeaxtV 
134 Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation To 
thy high flying mynd. 1606 Brvskett 
IJtsc. ttvill Life 252 Euen as sapience or wisedom is the 
guide and gouernesse of speculation. 1708 %\wre SenVm 
Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 1755 II. i. 72 Because slavery is of all 
things the greatest clog and obstacle to speculation. 1748 
Hartley Observ, Man 11. i. § 4. 17 Men of great Specula- 
Uon and Refinement may desire to have this analogical 
Reasoning supported. 2776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. i. (iS{g) 
I. XI Philosophers or men of speculation, whose trade is not 
to do anything, but to observe everything. 2828 Lytton 
Pelham xxxiii, If I have any fault, it is too great a love 
for abstruse speculation and reflection. 2857 Buckle 
Civiliz. L s Habits of speculaiion . . are the essential condi. 
tion of all real knowledge. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V, 
25 The same desire to base speculation upon history*. .uc 
find in the Critias. 

b. As opposed to practiceyfacty action, etc. 

1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyugo2.o Boith inpractickandspe- 

culatioun. 2597 Morlev Introd. Mus. iii. 153 Now. .makea 
lesson as I haue done, and ioine practise with your spccub- 
tion. _ 1599 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. 11. iii, Your courtier 
theorique, is hee, that . . doth now know the court, rather by 
speculation, then practice, a 2676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
(1677) 25 Usefulness in reference to Specuiadon or Know, 
ledge, and Usefulness in relation to Practice or Exercise. 
*777 J- Adams Wks. (2854) 470 This is fact, and fads 

are stubborn things in opposition to speculation. xZooAmu 
Reg, 28/1 His talents were much more fitted for action 
than speculation. 

c. In more or less disparaging nse, usually with 
adjs., as barCy inerCy purCy etc.; also simply=con- 
jectnre, surmise. 

(a) 157s Vautrollier Luther on Ep. Gal. 35 And that 
which he thinkethhim selfe to know, he attalneth only ^ 
bare speculation. 26x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. Comm. Pref, 
Neither are these directions of meere speculation, whose 
promises are commonly as large, as the performance defec- 
tiue. 266s Sir T. Herbert I’rav. (1677) 196 For that of 
Abulf2;da..is Donewdiscovery;..! know he has it onclyby 
speculation. 2696 Stanhope Chr. Pattern (2721) 87 The 
reason why these things are seen with so useless specula- 
tion, is because our minds are not rightly disposed. 2712 
Steele Sped. No. 450 p i [Partaking] more of the Inven- 
tion of the Brain, or what is styled Sfwcolation, than of 
sound Judgment or profitable Observation. 1780 Mirror 
No. 207, in every art and science, practitioners complain 
how often they are deceived by specious theories and 
delusive speculation. xBxa Woodhouss Astron. xiil 235 
The enqui^ into the form, since the theory is complete 
without It, is one of pure curiosity and speculation. xB^t 
Ld. Brouchasi Erif Const, i. (1862) 13 The mere romantic 
speculation of political dreamers. 

(b) 2792 Ld. Auckland Com. (1862) II. 396 There is some 
speculation here that he may look tow’ards the fourth 
princess. 

d. In viat/er, object , subject, etc., 0/ speculation. 
Also ellipt. for this. 

(rt) 2665 Glanvill Def. Van, Dogm. 75 The little delight 
I have in matters that are not of very material speculation. 
1736 Butler Anal. Introd. (1798) 3 This determines the 
question, even in matters of speculation. 2769 Junius Lett 
xH. (1788) 75 Let me.. consider your charaaer and conduct 
merely as a subject of curious speculation. 2788 Priestlev 
Led. Hist. v. xHx. 369 The progress of society, is one of 
the most.. useful objects of speculation. 28x0 W. Wilso-v 
Hist. Dissent. Ch. iii. 63 Points of speculation, or party, he 
studiously avoided. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic xiil 349 
They afford ground of curious speculation. 2847 Helps 
Friends in C, 1. i. 4 It was a matter of frequent speculation 
with us, whether [etc.]. 

(b) 1703 Smeaton Edystone L. § xii The various Strata., 
would i^ish speculation to the curious naturalist, 

e. In speculation, in conjectnre or theory; not 
actually or practically; also, under consideration, 
in contemplation or view. 

ia) 1638 Mede IVks. (16^2) 154 Tliis Faith is not bartlf 
Historical and in speculation, but a Faith in motion. J^5 
UssHER Body Div. (1647) 37 Is God every where in .sp«;u2- 
tion only? 17x8 Free-thiuker No. 90. 246 It avails nothin?, 
that a projected Change is, in Speculation, for the Better. 
X777 Ha.siilton IPks. (1886) VII. 483 As to their notion 
. . , I apprehend it will do better in speculation than in 
practice. X793 Horsley Senn. IVeUiii. 29 Whatever pre- 
ference tlicrefore, in speculation, he might give to 
Republican form, he could not, with these principles, oe 
practically an enemy to the Government of . 

( 1 ) 181X SiE Wm. Scorr Dodson's Pep. I. 32 Operations 
against Buenos Ayres were entirely in specuhiiion, and co. 
finally decided upon. , ^ 

-t" 7 . A plan or scheme for some enterprise 0. 
undertaking. 06s.~’ 

as'joo Evelyn Diary 7 Sept. 1667, Came Sir John Kisre 
to article with me about his brick.worlt speculation. 

8 . The action or practice of buyin;; and selling 
goods, land, stocks and shares, etc., in order to 
profit by the rise or fall in the market value, o* 
distinct from regular trading or investment: eu- 
gagement in any business enterprise or tranMCtio-i 
of a venturesome or risky nature, but offering the 
chance of great or unusual gain. Also Comb. 

1774 H. Walpole Let. to Mann i Jlay, Next 
..the predominant folly is pictures... Sir George Colbro er 
a citixen, and martyr to what is called spesulaiton, c-u 


SPBCULATIST, 

his pictures sold by auction last week. 1776 Adam Smith 
IV, I. X. I. (1504) I. 127 Sudden fortunes, indeed, are 
sometimes made in such places, by \Yhal is called the trade 
of speculation, a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. Nciu etc. 
(1821) 1. 218 The first cause, .of this evil was, if 1 mistake 
not, what has been proverbially called in this country 
speculation, 1834 Tait*e Mag;. I. 408/1 The evils produced 
by that species of gambling named speculation. 1897 Daily 
News 10 Apr. 5 The speculation-laden air of Johannesburg. 

b. On speculalioUi on chance ; on the chance of 
gain or profit. Cf. Spec i b. 

x8ti Miss Hawkins Countess ff GtrtTntde II. 162 
A distant relation who had married, at fifteen, in the East 
Indies, sent out on speculation. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. xxvi, 
Won’t Mr. Dodson and Fogg be wild if the plaintiff shouldn't 
get it,.. when they do it all on speculation? 

9. An act or instance of speculating; a com- 
mercial venture or undertaking of an enterprising 
nature, esp. one involving considerable financial 
risk on the chance of unusual profit. Cf. Spec i. 

1776 Adam S&iith \V. N, 1. x. i. (1904) I. 127 A bold 
adventurer may sometimes acquire a considerable fortune j 
by two or three successful speculations. 1787 il. Cutler I 
in Life, etc. (1888) I. 305 We obtained. .the remainder for ' 
a private speculation. 1825 Cobbett Rttr, Rides 327 The 
about * speculations *, that is to say adventurous deal, 
ings, or rather commercial gamblings,, .is the most miser- : 
able nonsense. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. IsL HI. 393 
The government was to undertake a certain part of the , 
speculation, while the remainder of the capit^ might be 
given off in shares. 1880 A^istr, Town ^ Country^ yrnl. 

14 Feb. 314/4 A young fellow who had a speculation in pigs 
on hand. 

1876 J, Parker ParacL ii. Epil. 387 Life itself is a 
lugh and solemn speculation. 

10, Cards, A round game of cards, the chief 
feature of which is the buying and selling of trump 
cards, the player who possesses the highest trump 
in a round winning the pool. 

1804 Miss Austen IVaisons in J. E. A, Leigh Mem, (1871) 
357 ‘what’s your ^me? Speculation I believe.' 1839 
Dickens Nicklehy ix. They sat down to play speculation. 
1868 Pamon Card Player 83 As a merry game for Christ- 
mas parties speculation is without a rival. 

Specnlatist (spckiiafitlst). [f. Speculated.] 

1. One who speculates, or indulges in abstract 
reasoning; a professed or habitual speculator; a 
theorist. (Very common from c 1750 .) 

x6i^ tr. Pedro Mexio*s Treas, Anc. ^ Mod. Times 12/2 
The Septuaglnt. .haue commonly traduced it to be in Eden. 
..Other speculatis[t]es do affirme it to be in Syrix 1621 
Granger EccL 24 Let the profoundest speculatist, or curious 
practitioner, turne the edge of his wit which way he will 
to findc out some new thing. 1714 tr. T, d KenUis^ Ckr, 
Exerc, x 15 Either a lofty Speculatist, or a subtil Dis- 
putant.^ 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 14 P 5 The speculatist 

15 only m danger of erroneous reasoning, but the man in- 
volved in life has his own passions, and those of others, to 
encounter, 1780 Co wper Progr, Error 490 Fresh confidence 
the speculatist takes From ev’ry hair-otaio'd proselyte he 
makes. 18C7 Edinb. Rev, X. 369 We shall.. lay before our 
readers the opinions of this clever speculatist. 1849 Darwin 
in Life <5- Lett. (1887) II. 37 lliis confounded variation.. is 
pleasant to me as a speculatist, though odious to me a.s a 
systematlst x836 A. Weir Hist. Basis Mod, Europe (i88g) 

-20 The social principles recommended by speculatists. 

b. With disparaging adjs. 

1693 _\V. Freke Sel. Ess. xxxiv. 223 Tis the Curse of 
dreaming Speculatists, that they not only have no taste of 
real Wisdom, but mxspend the time that should lead them to 
h. 1766 Eliz. Carter Let. to Mrs, Vesey i July, The most 
visionary speculatist must sometimes awake to the cares 
and solicitudes of real life. 1792 W. Roberts Looker-on 
(1794) I. 373 An Utopian speculatist might amuse himself 
with planning a department.. which should be called the 
office of advice.^ 1827 G. S. Fader Orig^. Expiat. Sacr. 262 
The notion of its divine institution originated.. Yvith some 
fantastical innovating speculatists among the modem 
Puritans. xSso M®CoSH Div. Govt, 217 He is probably 
an idle dreamer, ..or a wild speculatist.^ 1893 Ch. Times 
20 Oct,^ 1062 The vapid and airy region of third-rate 
speculatists. 

c. As the title of a book or periodical. 

1730 The Speculatist. A Collection of Letters and 

Essays, Moral and toUtical, Serious and Humourous, upon 
.Various Subjects. [X787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Johnson 538 
Concanen, one of the Dunciad heroes, in a paper called ‘ The 
Speculatist’.] 

d. With adjs. denoting the subject or sphere of 
speculation. 

1802 Beddoes Hygeia viir. 92 The hypothesis of any 
medical speculatist. • x8x8 Busby Gram. Music 167 Among 
those who succeeded Rameau, as musical speculatist.s was 
the celebrated Tartini. 1837-8 Sir W. Hasiilton in Reid's 
IVks. 1 . 53/2 Some of the recent physiological speculatists 
of Germany. 1850 Gladstone Glean, (1879) V, l^pcxilL 222 
In the other case we may as political speculatists either 
rank with those [etc,]. 

2. One who speculates in commerce or finance. 
x8xz Examiner 5 Oct. 634/1 The Com and Mealing Trade 

has lately got into the bands of Speculatists. 1832 Eraser's 
Mag, V. 653 Among other inducements to the cupidity of 
the queen and speculatists, he affirmed [etc.]. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes ^ Leg. xxx. (1857) 448 The great wealth of 
the speculatist proved insufficient. 

Speculative (spe'kiiHativ), a. and sb. Also 
5 Bpeculatif, -ijf^ -iff, -yff, 6 -ife, -yf(e, -yue, 
6-7 -iue. [a. OF. specnlatif ’ive (mod.F. spicu- 
-TVS, = It, spscttl-^ sfecolativo, Sp. and Pg- 
especxilativo)y or ad. late L. speculdltV’nSf f. the 
ppl. stem of speculdri to Seecdlate.] 

A. adj, L Of the nature of, based npon, char- 
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acterized by, speculation or theory in contrast to 
practical or positive knowledge: a. Of knowledge. 

^^1380 Wyclip Sel, IVks. I, 24X cunnyng was not 
speculatif. x^ssEden Decades (Arb.) 277 They ..confessed 
that the ordinarie pilottesand mariners ignorant In Cosmo- 
graphi, are not to bee compared to men of speculatiue 
knowleage. 1585 Blacrave ititle\ The Mathematical 
Jewel, ..compiled and published for the Furtherance. .of 
Gentlemen and others desirous of Speculatiue Knowledge. 
x6i2 Brinsley Lxtd. Lit, xxi. (1627) 252 Other speculative 
or more curious knowledge in Quiddities, a 1674 Clarendon 
Surv. Leviaih, (1676) 117 From his speculative knowledge 
of man-kind. X736_Btn-LER Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. J03 A 
practical sense of things, very different from a mere specula- 
tive knowledge, 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. ix. 
X24 Shehasa world ofknowledge: knowledge speculative, 
^ I i^y say, but no experience. 1850 C. Daubeny Atom. 
The- i. (ed. 2) 4 One more proof of the benefits arising from 
experimental science, and of the unexpected advances in 
speculative knowledge. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr, l v, His 
knowledge of its affairs was mostly speculative and all 
wrong. 

b. Of special sciences, or parts of tbese- 

CZ400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 15 Alle Jjcse Hngis..ben but 
techinge of medicyns [v.r, raedycinej speculatijf. xs6x T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. An arte of brawlyng whiche 
these men call Speculatiue Diuinitie. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mus. Annot, As for the dmision, Musicke is either specula- 
tiue or practicall. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 1. 344 Chryslppus 
..altered the Theorickeand speculatiue Phj'sickeof Hippo- 
crates and Frodicus, with all their principles. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Ref, v.i. (1848) 296 The diligent Studies of Specula- 
tive and Polemic^ Divinity. 2730 Chamberlayne Relig. 
Philos. Pre£ p. xx, Euclid, Algebra, and other Speculative 
Parts of the Mathematidi. 1741 Watts Imprw. Mind 
(1801) 112 Endeavour to apply every speculative study, as far 
as possible^ to some praciit^ use. 1859 SirW. Hamilton Lect. 
(1877) I. vii. Ill Theoretical, called likewise speculative,., 
philosophy has for its highest end mere truth or knowledge. 
i83i Froude Short Stud, (1883) iV. 11. i. 168 The specula- 
tive part of it [religion] was accepted because It was assumed 
to be true. 

c. In general use. 

<2x483 Liber Niger m Housek, Ord, {1790) 50 Men of 
woishipp, endowed with vertues, xnorall and speculatiff 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. dc W. 1531) 31 b, As well m matters 
specuiatyue as practyue. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 26 
I Many of these nice and fine points.. seme rather for a 
) speculatiue pleasure & admiration, then be of any vse in the 
art of physick or Chirurgery. 2677 Yarrantoh Eng.Improv. 
Addr. Ld. Windsor, They have given the World sufficient 
Tests of the vast difference betwixt Speculative Notions and 
Practical Experiments. xyoB Swift Sap^am, Test Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 127 The bare opinion of bis being vicar of Christ 
is but a speculative point. 1761 Hu.me Hist, Eng. III. xlvl. 
24Tbe king’sdespotism was more speculative than practical 
i8ia Sir H. Davy Chenu Philos, vj The speculative ideas 
of the Arabians were more or less adopted by their European 
dbciples. 1849 Macaulay / frV/. Eng. ii. 1, 247 He. .had a 
languid speculative liking for republican institatlons. x88o 
McCarthy Own Times xlv. III. 350 Even against specula- 
live dangers a wise people will always take precautions. 

2. Of persons: Given to speculation j inclined to 
theorize or indulge in conjectural reasoning. 

c 1546 G. Joye in Gardiner Declar, Joye (1546) 53 Euery 
specuiatyue pharisay and idle hypocrite. 1555 Eden 
Decades [Arb.) 218 If there bee any dyfference. it canne 
not bee perceaued but by the iudgement of speculatiue men. 
1609 J, Dowland Omith, Microl. 5 A Speculative Musi- 
tian excels the Practick. 1660 Bovle New Exp. Pkys. 
Mech, (1682) X2^ To dwell upon all the several Reflexions, 
that a Speculative Wit might make. 17x2 Addison Spect. 
No. 305 r 8 Six Profe:.sors, who, it seems, are to be 
Speculative Statesmen. 2783 Reid Iniell. Po^very u viii. 
245 Why have speculative men laboured so anxiotisly to 
analyse our solitary operations? 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agrie. 
Cheitu (18x4) 339 He is too speculative a writer to awaken 
confidence in his results, Helps Ess.j Prod, IVisd, 

(1842) 4 Many persons are considered speculative merely 
because they are of a searching nature. 1855 Macauwy 
Hist. Eng, xLx. IV, 327 The only statesman, indeed, active 
or specuUtive, who did not share in the general delusion 
was Edmund Burke. 

absol. 1774 Golds.m. Nat. Hist. l. x, The^^ious opinions 
that have employed the speculative upon this subject. 

b. Similarly of the soul, mind, etc. j 

2570 Dee Math, Pref, *J, A^end, and mount vp (with I 
Speculatiue winges) in spirit. 2599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe \ 
Wks. <Grosart) V. 300 The grossest kind of fire that.. 1 
illumines my speculatiue soule. 2793 T. Beddoes Math, 
Evid. 10 They seem to promise^ to speculative minds, a sort 
of indcpendance upon external things. 1809-20 Coleridge 
Friend (1818) III. 8x A certain number of speculative minds 
is necessary to a cultivated state of sodely. 

i*c. Given to pry or search into something. Obs, 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i, iii. §7 To be speculatiue into 
another man, to the end to know how to worke him,..pro- 
ceedeth from a heart that is double. i 6 xz — Ess., Coumel 
(Arb.) 322 Councellofs should not be too speculatiue into 
their Soueraignes person. 

3. Of life, etc. : Spent in, devoted to, specnlation. 
1579 Lyly Eupkves (Arb.) 142 A^trifold kind© of life, 

Actiue,.. Speculatiue, which is continuall meditation and 
studie- 2643 Milton Divorce ii. xix. Wks, 1851 IV. 1x5 
Christ himselfe hath taught us. .even for a bodily healing 
to dispence with that holy and speculative rest of Sabbath. 
1670 ULARESDON Ess. Tracts (1727) 167 An active and 
practical condition of life, or a speculative repose. 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. 11. 54 There was. .no walk of 
speculative or of active life, in which Jesuits were not to be 
found. . , . 

4. Of faculties, etc. : Adapted for, exercised m, 


speculation (f or vision). 

2604 Shaks. oth. L iiL 271 ^Vhen light wing’d To^.Of 
feather’d Cupid, secle with wanton dulnesse My sp«CTlaUu^ 
and offic’d Instrument. 2605 Macb. v. iv. ig^^ Tcoug hts 
spwculatiue, their vnsure hopes relate, 2678 Cudworth 


Iniell, Sysi. 408 That Perfect Happiness is a Speculative 
or Contemplative Energy, may be made manifest from hence, 
1703 Atterbury Serm. (1734) II. 226 The other, beinga mere 
speculative Power, hath no Contrary in the Mind of iMan to 
struggle with. 2860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 6/2 If any one 
require to be conrinced that speculative thought is one of 
the chief elements of social power. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. 
Belief ii Our speculative faculties are altogether untrust- 
worthy on such subjects, 
t 5. Pertaining to vision ; optical. Obs. 
x6^ Blount Glossogr., Catopticks, professors of the 
Opticks, or art speculative, 

o. Suitable for observation or watching ; specu- 
latory. ChieBypoH. 

X709 Pope Lett. (1735) I. 8x, I. have been inform’d, that 
you have left your speculative Angle in the Widow’s Coffee- 
house. 1782 CoWFEK Jaekdaw 13 Fond of the speculative 
height, Thither be wings his airy flight. 2784 — Task 1. 
289 Now roves the eye ; And, posted on this speculative 
height, Exults in its command. 2821 Wordsw. Eclipse Sun 
I High on her speculative tower Stood Science. 

7. a. Of persons: Given to, or engaging in, 
commercial or financial speculation. 

*7^3 Janssen Smuggling laid open 28 Several Persons, 
who go under the Denomination of Speculative Buyers, 
purchase Teas there, meerly on an Expectation of the Price 
rising afterwards.^ 1776 Adam Smith IV, N.ux, (1869) I. 
ixp The speculative merchant exercises no one regular., 
busine^. 2799 Hull Advertiser 6 Oct. 3/3 To keep down 
the price of com which speculative men were trying to 
advance. 1823 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) HI. iu 107 
Axiy rare printed book which a speculative bookseller might 
purchase with a view to re-publication. 

b. Of the nature of, characterized by, or in- 
volving specnlation. 

*799 Hull Advertiser 6 Oct. 3/3 Articles which ought., to 
be exempt from all speculative interest. 2848 hliLL Pol. 
Ecotu iiL xxiv. % 2 (1876) 395 There are two states of the 
market, one which may 1^ termed the quiescent state, the 
other the expectant or speculative state. 2879 H. George 
Progr. Pov. viif. iiL (18S1) 371 How speculative rent 
checks production, ^ 2907 Standard 19 JaiL 2/4 Heavy 
speculative transactions have been in progress in tin for 
weeks past. 

c. Forming an object of speculation, 

2890 Daily News 30 SepL 2/^ The market for speculative 
beetroot continues dull and prices to decline. 

B. sb. 1 1. As a book-title, = Mibbob sb. 4 . Obs. 
e 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Per^ Soc.) 63 Vincenclus In Hs 
specniatif blstorialle. Of this saide monk znakitbe ful men- 
cyoune;, 

2. fa. Speculation; hypotherical reasoning; 
theor)’. Obs. 

After late I* specul&itva sb. So F- splcvlative. 

24x2-20 Lydc. Chron, Troy 1, 5578 For-dallxd is mjTi 
jinagynatif, To deme in praettk or m speculatif, 2426 ^De 
GviL Pilgr. 18575 Forspeculatyff .. With-onten good experi- 
ence Avaylith lytle or cllis nought, 2474 Caxton Chesse 
iiL V. (X883) 2x9 The maisires of rethorique ben the chyef 
maistres in speculalyL <z xsoo in M. Cooke Hist. Masonry 
(x86x) 90 Of specculatyfe be was a master and be loxyd 
well masonry and masons. 2509 Barclay ShyP Polys (2570) 
202 Such that haue practise and nought of speculaiife. 

+ b. pi. Speculative matters; the speculative 
sciences. Obs. 

2640 Sedgwick Christ's Counsell 258 In speculatives be 
wise to sobriety, in practicals be as good as thou canst. 
a 2670 Rust Disc. Truth (2682) 266 As indispensible are 
the mutual respects and relations of things both in Spe- 
culatives and Morals. 2678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst, 416 
Aristotle. .concludes, that as the Speculative Sciences in 
General, are more Noble and Excellent than the other, so 
is Theology or Metaphysicks the most Honourable of all 
the Speculatives. 

c. With the ’. That which rests only on specu- 
lation. 

1877 SpARRmv Serm. xix. 254 When ..we are compelled., 
to make a choice between the speculative and the praciicaL 
we should give preference to the latter. 

•j- 3. A speculator or speculatist. Obs.~^ 

<1x638 Mede IVks. (1672) 878 If it were in Latine, It would 
mnl ce some of j’our German Speculatives half wild. 


Speculatively (spe-kialativli),Wz;. [tprec.j 
L In a speculative manner; in respect of, by 
means of, speculation. 

2570 Dee Alaik, Pref. C iij b, Thus can the Mathemati- 
call minde deale Spcculatiuely in his own Arte. xS99 Life 
More in Wordsw. Eccl, Biog. (1863) II. no As [he] specula- 
tively, so practicallie taught them to embrace vertue. 2632 
R. ^Arraignm, Whole Creature xJi. § 6. x66 Sa]omon,as 
the wisest of men speculatively ; as the best experienced of 
men, practically. 1693 Noebis Pract. Disc. (X71X ) 1 1 1. 23® J* 
he tMt is speculatively wise, did but joyn Consideration to 
his Notion, he would quickly become practically so. 2723 
Guardian No. 3 T 1 Tb^ Sag« of Iniquity arc, it 
themselves, onlyspeculalively wicked. 2793 Burkev^x. Coh^ 

duct Minority Wks. 1842 I. 623 It is not easy to state for 
what good end . . Mr. Fox should be fond of referring to ib«e 
theories, upon all occasions, even though speculatively they 
might be true. 2824 D'Israeu Quarrels Auth. (X&67) 454 
No man was more speculatively bold, and more ^ 

timorous. 2835 Macaulay //at/. Ertg. xv. HI. 579 
jection was, beyond all doubt, speculanvely just t 
practical inconvenience was to be apprehended. 2075 - 
KINO Mission H. Ghod ii. 37, 1 will endeavour then to craw 
this out, not speculatiN'cly, but practiraliy- 

b. With a speculative or meditative , 

1883 Sept. 6e6/i She look'd speenUmely 

^^'TowardsT'^ way of, commercial or financial 
co^and a premium of 230 per cent, is 
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Ibid, lo Nov. 2/1 Occasionally a solicitor may be found who 
will take up his case speculatively. 

Spe'culativeness. [f. as prec.] The quality 
of being speculative ; tendency towards speculation. 

1727 Bailey (voI. II), Sfeculativcntss^ Propenseness to 
Speculation, Studiousness in Observation : Sf>eculativems5 
is the Opposite to Practicalness.* 1828-^2 Webster, Siecii- 
laiiveness, the state of being speculative, or of consGting 
in speculation only. 1853 Milman Chr, xiv. ii. VJ. 
402 The one man who at that period .. by the congenial 
speculativeness of his mind ..w'as qualified to translate into 
Latin the m>»sterious doctrines of the Areopagitc. x8^ 
Nature 30 OcL 633 The subject is worked out with all Mr. 
Seebohm's. .energy and speculativeness. 

Spe'Cnlativism. [f. as prec.] Excessive exer- 
cise of, or leaning towards, speculation. 

1865 30 Sept. io94Thecharacteristicofthesixteenth 
century was a speculativhm alike in thought and action, 
rather than earnest faith and resolute deed, 1878 Pop. Sci, 
Monthly July 269 Built on the quicksand of esthetics and 
speculativism which was quickly swept away by the tide of 
barbarian invasion. 

SpeCTllator (spe*ki//k*t3i). Also 6-7 -our. 
[a. speculator^ agent-noun f, speculdri to Specu- 
late, or ad. F. spiculatetir, = It. specuU^ speed- 
atore^ Sp. and Pg. especulador.'] 

1 . One who speculates on abstruse or uncertain 
matters ; one who devotes himself to speculation 
or theoretical reasoning. 

1555 Eden Decades fArb.) 367 The philosophers, specu- 
latours of naturall thynges, saye that it is engendered of 
substaunce more watery then fyerie. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. III. xiii. 137 The Writers of Mineralls and natu- 
rall speculators, are of another beltefe. x66^ Power Exp, 
Philos. HI. 193 The old Dogmatists and Notional Specula- 
tors, that onely gazM at the visible efi'ects and..Resultances 
of things. 1798 Malthus Popul. {1878) 5 The most enthu- 
siastic speculator cannot suppose a greater increase. 1855 
Paley Aeschylus Pief. (1861) p. xii, Pythagoras, one of 
the most deep-minded speculators of the ancient world, 
speaks in every page of Aeschylus. 1871 C. Davies Metric 
Syst, III. 285 Some philosophical speculators have started 
doubts whether the metre is really the forty millionth part 
of the circumference of the earth. 

b. Used as the title of periodicals. 

X790 [N. Drake, etc,] The Speculator. x8ox The Specu- 
lator, containing essays on men and things. 

2 . A watchman, sentry, or look-out. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 406 It is reported by a 
certain Greek writer that, if their speculator do not give 
them the watch-word,..they tear him in pieces with their 
teeth. x66x R. Burney Aupov 104^ I am the specu- 

lator and sentinel' that chase away all evil with my eyes. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 711 We, ..Like Speculators, should 
foresee From Pharos . . Portended Mischiefs (etc.]. 1725 

Broome Observ. in Pope's Odyss. xii. IIL 215 All the boats 
bad one speculator in common, to give notice when the fish 
approach’d. 1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. iv, 139 The 
speculator or man who descries the movements of the fish. 

f 3 . One who engages in occult observations or 
studies. Obs. 

1652 GkVtz Magastrom, 9 Diviners, peculators, Circula- 
tors, Prognosti»tors,..&c. 1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. (ed. 4) VI. xiv. 416 The Hebrew letters in the heavens, 
made out of the greater and lesser Stars, which put together 
do make up words, wherein Cabalistical Speculators con- 
ceive they read the events of future things. X69Z Wood 
Ath. Oxon. 1 . 244 Dee. .appointed his Friend Kelley to be 
his Seer orSkryer or Speculator, that is to take notice what 
the Spirits did. 

f 4 u An observer, spectator. Obs.~^ 

1647 Nye Gunnery xviii, 95 As they wriggle to and fro, 
they will pull one another after them, to the speculatour a 
great deal of content. 

6. A messenger sent to consult an oracle. rare~“^. 
X794 T. Taylor Pausanias' Descr, Greece III. 149 They 
sent speculators {fkeoroi) to Delphos. 

6. One who engages in commercial or financial 
speculation. 

X778 Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 560 The speculators in 
the city have been bidding against the commissaries. 1786 
Jefferson IFrlt. (1859) 1 . 578 There are even speculators 
in America who will purchase it, X827 Hone Every-day 
Bk. II. 1476 He was a keen.. speculator, w'ell versed in the 
mystery of the bulls and bears. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
One or two bold speculators had projected streets. ^ 1884 
Fortn. Rev. Mar. 346 There are a class of speculators in the 
fag ends of leases. 

SpeexilatoTial, rarc^. =SpEcuLATOBr 
x86o Worcester (citing Blount and Bailey). Hence in 
later Diets. 

SpeXTllatory, sh, and a. Now rare. Also 
6-7 -orie. [ad. L. speculdtori-us : see Specu- 
late V, and -OBT, In sense i of the sb. from the 
L. fern, speatldtoria (sc, ars") : cf. F, splculatoire^ 
A- sb. + 1 . The observation or study of occult 
phenomena. Obs, 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agripja's Fan. Aries 52 b. Out of the 
same fundalion commeth Speculatorie, which doth enter- 
prete thunder, lightning, and other impressions of the Ele- 
mentes. X676 ir. Agrippa's Van. Arts (16S4) 99 Among 
the Arts therefore of Fortune-telling \'ulgarly professed in 
hope of gain, are Physiognomy, . . Soothsaying, Speculator^', 
and Interpretation of Dreams, 

't‘ 2 . A place of observation. Obs,“~^ 
x6xo J. Bainbridce Descr. Jxite Comet 14 Appearing to 
our cj-e on the superficies of this terrcstriall speculaione. 

t3. = Speculator 2. Obs."^^ 

177s L. Shaw Hist. Moray y. 21X By their speculaiories or 
scouts, they had certain intelligence of the King s approach. 

B. adj. tl. Of the nature of, pertainmg to, 
occult speculation. Obs, 


1588 T. Harvey Disc, Probl, 26 No Optical!, or Specula, 
tone Theories: no Cabalisticall, or Traditionall Supposi- 
tions. 1652 Gaule Magasirorn. 244 Whether mythology 
or astrology (the poeticall or the speculatory fable) serves 
most to make one another good or more significant? 1676 
tr. Agrippa's Van, Arts (1684) 105 Upon the same Grounds 
the Art of Speculatory Divination is. founded. 

+ 2 . Inspectorial. Obsr"^ 

X634 T. (^AREW CcelumBrit. Wks. (1824) 154 My privileges 
are an ubiquitary, circumambulatorj*, speculatory, interro- 
gatory, redargutory immunity over all tne privy lodgings. 

3 . Serving for observation j affording an outlook 
or view. 

1781 Warton Hist. Kiddington (1783) 58 Both these 
[Roman camps] were nothing more than speculatory out- 
posts tothe Akeman-street. 1791 W. Gilpin Forest Scenery 
11. 99 Another small fort.. is generally supposed to have 
been a speculatory station to the grand camp of Buckland. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. ii, Extreme Left; sitting on 
the topmost benches, as if aloft on its speculatory Height or 
Mountain. 

Speculatrix (speki/zl^-triks). [a. L. specu- 
latrixy fem. of speculatoi\'\ A female speculator, 
in various senses. 

x6xx Cotcr., Speculatrice, a speculatrix ; a contempla- 
tiue..or watchfull woman. 1744 Z, Grey Butler's Hud, 
II. ill. X093 «<7/^,This Sarah Jimmers, whom Lilly calls Sarah 
Shelhorn, a great Speculatrix. 1841 D’Israeli Arnen. Lit. 
IIL 207 Persons even of ordinary rank in life pretended to 
be what they termed speculatorst and sometimes women 
were speculatrices. X9cfe IVesl/u, Gaz, 29 Aug. 7/2 This., 
indicates that the exploitress and speculatrix has just ob- 
tained an advantage by doing something particularly mean. 

t Specule, 2^. Obs.“^ [ad. OF. speculen see 
Speculate v.] trans. To regard attentively. 

1484 Caxton Fables o/jEsop v. vi,Thehe goot . . speculynge 
and beholdynge hts shadowe [In the water].. sayd suche 
wordes within hym self. 

Specnlist (spe-ki^/Iist). [f. Specul-ate v. + 
-1ST. ] = Speculatist. 

X707 C. N. Poem on Union 18 No more vain Speculists your 
Fancies Cheat X788 G. A. Stevens {title), The Adventures 
of a Speculist, or,a Journey through London. x82S N.Wood 
Railroads 200 The ridiculous expectations, or rather pro- 
fessions, of tne enthusiastic speculist. x86x I.'rAVLOR Spir^ 
Hebrew Poetry astute speculist shall be heard quot- 

ing the very man— who is quoting Isaiah. 

•t* Spe*culous, a. Obs.‘‘'^ Speculative. 

?cx6oo Distr. Emperor iv. iii. in Bullen O. PI. (1884)111. 
236 01 . Thys newe pyle of honor walks as if A would knocke 
patts with heaven. Rich. Tys not unlike Vour owne true 
pryde dothe make you specufous. 

II Speculum (spekirn^m), PL spe'Oula and 
-UIUB. [L. speculum^ f. spedre to look (at), 
observe. So F. spiculum^ It. spcculoy specolo^ Sp. 
espiculum,'\ 

1 . A surgical instrument of various forms, used 
for dilating orifices of the body so as to facilitate 
examination or operations. 

Freq. with Latin genitive of the part for which the instru- 
ment is used, as rrtr, eta 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Pr. Chtrurg. C ij b/r A Dila- 
toiye of the Eyeliddes, or the Speculum of the Eye. 1671 
Phillips. Speculum orisj an Instrument lo skrew open the 
mouth, that the Chirurgion may discern the diseased parts 
of the throat. X693 tr. Btancaras Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Dila- 
/<?r/w;«,aChyrurgeon’s Instrument, wherewith the Womb or 
the Mouth is dilated or opened. It is called likewise Specu- 
because by it one may see into the Mouth or the Womb. 
1752 Smellie Midwifery Introd. p. xlix, He b the first 
who gives a draught of the Speculum Mairicis for di- 
lating the Os Internum. x8oo Med, yml. IV, 103 Permit 
me to offer the model of a Speculum Oculi, for insertion in 
the Medical and Physical Journal. X862 Catal, Internat. 
Exhib., Brit. II. No. 3552, Specttla, an elegant assortment 
for the eye, ear, vagina, rectum and nose, 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 983 Under an anrcsthctic the speculum may 
be of service. 

2 . A mirror or reflector (of glass or metal) used 
for some scientific purpose ; *1* a lens. 

X646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xviii, (1686) 312 Archi- 
medes burnt the ships of Marcellus with Speculums of Para- 
bolical figures. i 665 Boyle Orig. Formes <$- Qtfnl, (1667) 30 
The giving to a large Metalline Speculum a concave figure, 
would never enable it to set wood on fire, 1756-711. Keys- 
Ur's Trav. (1760). I. 401 The notes are written in a very 
small hand,.. so that they cannot be easily read without a 
magnifying speculum, c X790 Imison Sek, Aril. 218 There 
are four of these concave specula, of different magnifying 
powers, to be used as objects to be exarnined may require, 
x82S Gentl, Mag. XCV. i. 202/1 On opening it, it was found 
to contain in the lid a small convex metallic speculum, and 
in the under-part a larger one. x86o Faraday Forces Nat. 
(1874) 186 A single small speculum, no larger than a nut, will 
send it in any direction \ve please. XB73 Spon Workshop 
Rec. Ser, i. 3x7/1 Place the speculum, face downwards, in 
a dish. 

fg. X826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. IV, 404 The uUi. 
mate object intended to be reflected from this great speculum 
of creation. X829 I. Taylor Enthus. vi. 146 The few in- 
dividuals in every age to whom it has happened to live, and 
act, and speak under the focus of the speculum of history. 

b. spec. A metallic mirror forming part of a 
reflecting telescope. 

X704 Newton Optics (1^21) 97 Such an Instrument,,. if it 
be six Foot long, (reckoning the length from the ^eculum 
to the Prism, and thence to the Focus T). 1782 J. Edwards 
in Naut. Almanac (X787) 52 The Springs at the Back of 
the great Speculum, which are every' Moment varying their 
Elasticity. 18x5 J. Svivxn Panorama Sci, Ari I, 44 It. . 
is susceptible of so exquisite a polish, as to be admirably 
adapted for the speculums of telescopes, c 1865 Wylde's Circ. 
Sciences 1 , 75/2 The speculum is generally made of an alloy' 
composed of ^-ariable quantities of copper and tin. xE68 


I Lockyer Elem, A.stron. § 481 The largest reflector in th* 
I w'orld has been constructed by the late Earl of Kosse* iu 
mirror, or speculum, is six feet in diameter. * 

i c. trans/. A telescope fitted with a speculum. 

! 1789 Herschel in Phil. Trans. (1790) LXXX. 10 In ho^ 

of great success with my forty-feet speculum, I deferred the 
attack upon Saturn till that should be finished. 

1 3 . A diagram or drawing. Obs."^^ 

16^ Coley Clavis Astral, (ed. 2) iii. 674 A Speculum of 
tlm Geniture, or Table of the Radiations of the Planets. 

4. Ornitk, A lustrous mark on the wings' of 
certain birds ; = Mirror sb. 6 b. 

1B04 Bewick Brit. Birds II, 342 The exterior webs. .are 
glossed with gold green, which forms the speculum or 
^auty-spot of the wings. 1863 C. St. John A’aA HUi. 4 
Sport Moray 33 The pochard has no speculum or bright bar 
on the wing, x^i Darwin Desc. Man I. viii. 291 Thebeauti- 
ful green speculum on the wings is common to both sexes. 

5 . attrib, a. Speculum metal, an alloy of copper 
and tin used for making specula. Also speculum 

I steel. 

j 1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI, 438 The composition in com- 
] mon use, which contains the greatest proportion of tin, u 
J called speculum metal. 1807-10 Tannahill Poems (1846) 

I 76 ’Twas by the rays’ reflected heat, Frae speculum stccL 
j x8x8 W. Phillips Outl, Min. < 5 - Geol. (ed. 3) 46 If the pro- 
portion of tin [lo copper] amount to one third, it forms 
r speculum metal, used for reflecting telescopes. 1873 Sfos' 

, Workshop Rec. Ser. i. 13/1, 2 lbs. copper, x lb. tin, lor. 

I arsenic, form a good speculum metal. 

b. Speculutn forceps (see quot. 18/5). 

1875 Knight Diet, Mcch, 2261/1 Speculumfortepsj long, 
slender forceps, used for dressing wounds or operating on 
parts not accessible except through speculums. i88x Tram. 
Obstet, Soc, Land, XXII. 4^ The ovum could generally 
be removed by the administration of ergot and the ordinary 
speculum forceps. 

Sped, fpL a. [Pa. pple. of Speed z/.] Dis- 
charged, let go. 

*8^1 H. Herman His Angel 7^ No human ingenuity has 
yet invented the means of recalling the sped bolt. 


Sped, obs. f. Spade ri.i aiid 'sb.'i, Speed sb,\ 
pret. of Speed v. Spedd(e, obs. pret. of Speed 
V. Spede, obs. f. Speed sb. and v. Spedee, 
SpBd(e)ful(le, Bpedi, etc., obs. ff. Speedy a., 
Speedfdl a., 'etc. Speeee, variant of Spece Ohs. 

Speech (spftj), sb^ Forms : a. 1-2 aprEO, 
spree, 2 spraoe, spreeche. / 3 . i spso, spec, 
2 speoe, 3 sproobe (spaohe, spicbe), 3-6 speohe 
(4 spieobe), 4-6 speob, 6- speeob, 6-7 speach, 
speaobe; Sc. 6 speitobe, 6-7 speicbe. [OE. 
spr&c, spric (later sp&c, spic), = OFris. sprlh, 
sprltse (NFris. sprlk, spriak) and sprdke (wFris. 
sprake, spraek, KFris. sprbk), MDu. sprake,sprau 
(Du. spraak), OS. sprdka (MLG. sprdke, LG. 
sprdke, sprdk, etc. ; hence Sw. spr&k, Da. sprog), 
OHG. sprdhha (MHG. sprdeke, G. sprache), f. 
sprsec- the pret. pi. stem of sprecan, specan Speak 
V. As in the verb, the forms with spr- did not 
survive beyond the 12th century.] 

I. 1 . The act of speaking ; the natural exercise 
of the vocal organs; the utterance of words or 
sentences ; oral expression of thought or feeling. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) S om Sermo, sprje. eSj? 
K. iEcFRED tr. Gregory's Past. C. Hit is awriten.. 
fette hwilum sie spracce tiid, hwilum swijjean. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. 7 Hig wenaS hmt hi Bin sehyrede on 
hyra menisfealden spaece. c 1230 Hall Meld. 17 Hire formt 
fulst is sih 3 e :..Speche is hire o8er help. IJ97 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7107 Stalwarde mon of speche he was. evgrp 
Assump. rirg. (B.M. MS.) 628 Oure mayne bee knewe pat 
ilke ny3t Bothe hi speche & by syyt. c 1386 Chaucer Prot. 
783 Hold up youre bond withoute more speche. c 1400 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. (1008) 53 For moche speche with oute fnite 
is a grete vice ancf displesynge to god and man. c 1470 
Gol. ep Ga-j!. 261 Than schir Spynagrose with .speche spak 
to the king. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xx. 4 In mekle speithe 
is part of vanitie. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
II. 89 Tbus the thoughtes and counsailes of the mi^ 
and spirite are discouered and manifested by. speach. W 
Milton P. L. vin. 377, 1 with leave of speech implor o, And 
humble deprecation thus repli’d. 1690 Locke Ham. Utsd. 
IH. vi. (1695) 258 This is adjusted lo the true end of Speech, 
which is to be the easie.st and shortest way of communicating 
our Notions. 1732 BEEKELEvyl&i/S/ir.I. 5 14 Men.. express 
their thoughts by speech. 2731 Habbis Hermes Wks. (1641) 

1 17 Since speech, then, is the joint energy of our best and 
noblest faculties. 1823 Scott Talism. xxii, A movemem 
..attended with no speech and very' little noise. 1864 heaacr 
14 May 626 The author would define human speech as » 
method of expressing human thought by audible soun 
1887 Bowen yEneid vi. 387 He accosts them, and ors- 

breaks silence in speech. , . 

Jig. 1611 SiiAKS. IVini. T. v. ii. 14 There was speech m 
their dumbness, Language in their very gesture. , 

trans/. j86« B. Taylob Euphotion 273 Ihe 
winds. X904 SwTNBUBNE Channel Passage, etc. rSr i 
speech of storm, the thunders of the soul.^ . , 

b. transf. "Tbe speaking or sounding of a musical 
instrument, organ-pipe, etc. . . 

1862 Catal. Intemai. Exhib., BriL II. No. 


an organ] by bloM-ing the pipe with the mouth m 
ways, ifei W. E. Dickson Pract. Organ-bnil^ngsn. 14 
The speech of the pipe will be entirely* unaltered. 

Mouth-piece; organ. Obs.~'_ 

1378 T. N. tr. Cong. IP. India (1596) 34^Certainly he W2 
the meane and speech of all their proceedings. 
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2. Talk, speaking, or disconrse ; colloquy, con- 
versation, conference. Commonly const, with or 
of{s. person), and chiefly occurring in phrases, esp. 
to have speech. 

■f lit sfeech luitk, in negotiation with. OBs. 

{a) c^/ooXx^BcudasHist, iii.xxviii,248 Osweo. ,&Ecgberht 
..h$fdon betweoh him sprsce & ^ej>eahte, bwset to donne 
wsre [etc.], c 97s Rxtslm. Gosp. John xi, 47 Sisomnadun . . 
5a biscopas & s-Iarwas to sprece. cxooo iELFP.ic.S’ai«/j* 
Lives iv. 342 Se dema ..sefter langsumre spruce let J»a 
modor to suna, cxzoo OititiN 12S03 Biforenn J>att 
Filippe toe To clepenn he to spsche. c X400 Pilgr, Saivle 
(Caxton, 14B3) IV. xxiv. 70 We shalle take the right weye to 
the yonder lady of whiche we ben in speche. X604 Shaks. 
Oth. IL iii. 225 Montano and my selfe being in speech, 
There comes a Fellow. 1657 iliLxox P, L, ix. 1133 Adam 
..Speech intermitted thus to Eve renewd. 1850 Tekk\'- 
sos In Menu Cond. xx>'i. Again the feast, the speech, 
the glee. 

^ {b) epoo tr. Baeda^s Hist, u xxvU, 72 Hafa 5u mid ]fonc 
ilcan btscop sprece & jeheahte hwmt to donne sy. rxooo 
iEi-FRic Hen: II. 584 Seo ewen 6a hmfde sprmce wiS Salo- 
mon. axz22 O.E.Chrvn. (Laud^IS )an. to85, .^fter h^sum 
hsfde se ejmg mycel seh^ht S: swn^ deope space v.*i3 his 
witan ymbe pis land, cz^^s O. Misc. Ed Ich hit am-, 
hat \vih holde speche. 1^9 Ccly Papers (Camden) 13, 

I am^in speche wyt Hewe Brone . .for monej’. 1596 Haeixc- 
TON in Meiam. Ajax (1814) p. xiv, To make him come to 
speech with him. 1601 Shaks. it. v. 62 He dt* 

sires Some priuatc speech with you. x6s3 Hoi^troft Pro- 
copiusy Gotlu H'^ars ii. 60 Venetia, where having speech 
\%nth Vitalius, they repented of their Erreur against the 
Emperour. 1819 Scott Ivankoe xliii. When, in speech 
with each other, ihej’ expanded their blubber lips. X837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev, 11. ir. ii, 'There is speech of men in uniform 
with men not in uniform. 

*599 Shaks. Mud: Ado v. ii. 3 Praie thee, .deserue 
well at my hands, by helping mee to the speech of Beatrice. 
xSai Scott Kenilw. xxxiv. Look to it that none have 
spe^h of her. 1858 M. .^rkold Mereie 928 A messenger . . 
Arrived, and of the King had speech out now, 187* Black 
Adv. Phaeton xii. 165 He had come from London to get 
speech of his sweetheart. 

b. With possessive pronoun, or the and geni- 
tive : The opportunity of speaking or conversing 
with a person ; an audience or intennew with one. | 
In phrases to cottie, be admitted, bring, to (one’s) I 
speech, Kow arch, or Obs, 

C900 tr. B^udeis Hist,\, xxv. 58 Se cj'ning-.het Agus- | 
tinum mid his geferum Vider to his sprmce cuman. a xiaa | 
O, E. Chron, (l^ud MS.) an. 1093, Is c raihte he been weorSe i 
..urecyngesspmee. xxa3/<^/V, an. 1x23, .jErhi mihtecumen l 
to J>es papes sprmce. 1451 Capcrave Life St. Aug, 16 | 
Sche is come to lond and to he speche of fair son. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 3S4 b, Being admitted to his i 
q^cbeaboute the begynnjmge of December. 1595 Raleigh \ 
Discav. Gteiana 2 In all that time w*e came not to the speach r 
of any Indira or Spaniard, Ferdere^x Rom.o/Rom, , 

IL x^, I will bring you to the speech of her whom it repre- 
sents 1690 G. Farewell in Andros Tracts II. 187 He 
could never obtalne a releasement, or by any ineanes come 
to the speech of ray of their Magistrates. 1734 Cot, Records 
Pennsylv. III. 548 They were admitted after some time to 
the Speech of the Prisoners, 1778 Hist, Eliza WarwickW, 49 
Sir Charles’s \'a1et..soon brought her to the speech of him. 
x8o9^ Malkin Gil Bias 65 He found the means of 

getting to the speech of me in priratc. xSix Scott Nigel 
xxvii, To the speech of the Kang you will not come so 
easily, unless you,. meet him alone. 

c. Mention ofz, thing. Also with 7 to. Nowrar^, 

0x303 Land Cokayne xii in E. E. P, (1862) 159 N'is 

no spera of no drink Ak take 1003 wi J>.vte swink. 0x440 
Palbui. on Hush. 1. xxis Conuenyent hit is to knowe, 
of bathis Whil speche is mad [etc.]. 1563 Ra.sdolph in 

Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) III. 194 The s p ee ch of this mar- 
riage to any of them all.. is so much contrary to their de- 
sires that [etc.1. 2592 Arden 0/ Fez'ersham iv. iv. 66 But 
see in any case you make no speache Of the cheare we had 
at my Lord Cheineis. 1659 H. Thorndike Ji^ks. (1846) II. 
550 Being meant of the \*ine which he had speech of a 
little afore that. Can yon forgive her 1 L 

xix. 150 No payment of former loans had been made, nor 
had there been any speech of such. 

*j*d. 7b take the speech [after F. prendre la 
parole\ to take one’s turn in conversation. Ohsr"^ 

1612 Shelton Quix. i. iv, xlv. 453 Then she taJang the 
speech, demanded.. whether I was a Gentleman. 

3. Common or general talk ; report, rumour, or 
current mention of something. Freq. with much 
or great. Now rare or Obs, (Cf. 9 a.) 

fzxooORSiiN 4877 All onn & o skarn Off me gaji 

e^^whmr spasche. c 1*73 Lav. 4018 )?o was mochel sp^e 
ouer al kineriche of Juden^l^are ewene. 1390 Gowet 
Conf, II. 31 Anon as Pemephon it herde, And every man it 
hadde in speche. His sonve was noght tbo to seche, c 1400 
Three Kings Cologne (iB$6) 51 Crete speche was in all 
be contrey among all b® pepH long tyme after of hem. 
*533 Mque. Debell, SalemVlVs. 930/1 And of thj’S trauail.. 

I herde much speach made almost eueryweeke. x^xChild, 
Marriages 09 He sals he dwellid nere them, & ther was 
spech of suen ihioges, but he toke no hede of them. x6ox 
JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. (Q.*), in. ii- 33 Doctor Qement, 
what’s he? I haue heard much speech of him. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VI ly 211 My Lord, 1 haue heard much of your Hospi- 
talltie, but 1 see tt is greater then the speach. *837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. 111. il i, lliere comes Committee Report on that 
Decree , . , and speech of repealing It. 

t h. Const, with inC or danse. Obs,^ 

x6oo E. Blount Hosj, Incur. Footes 309 Besides there was 
speech to sende fowrc galliasscs and twelue gallcies. x6i6 
Sir C. Mountacu in Bucelcuch i^/5'.S*. (Hist. MSS. Coraim) I. 
250 There is now speech the Lord Chief Baron shall go into 
the King’s Bench. 1677 W, Hubbard Narrative u. 5 In the 
mean time befbre there was j-et any Speech, or endeavour to 
settle any other Plantation in those pans. 

t c. In speech, spoken about, mentioned. Ohs. 
VOL. X. 


H. SavileIq BuedruekMSS.C&ss'L MSS. Ck>mm.) 
I. 36 A fit man is sought out to be employed.., and yourself 
^ready here in speech for that service. 16x7-8 Sir D. 
Carleton Lett. (1775) 233, 1 have been moved.. concerning 
the residence of our merchant-adventurers, which hath been 
often ^ again in speedi, to be removed 

from Middleburg. 1628 Hobbes tr- Thucydides (1822) 13 
The truest quarrel, though least in speech, I conceiv'c to be 
the growth ofthe Athenian power. 

II, 4. The form of utterance peculiar to a par- 
ticular nation, people, or group of persons; a 
language, tongne, or dialecL 
c833 K, Alfred Boetk, xviii. § 2 ForSon hiora sprsc is 
todsled on twa & [on] hundseofbntlg, & ale bBia sprmca is 
todmled on manega bioda. c 1000 ^lfric Gen. xL x Ealle 
men spracon ane sprasce. aixxz O. E, Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. X095, pahethemakira scnnecastel..&hine on his space 
^lalueisin het, b«et is on Englisc Yfel nehbehur, cx2oo 
Orsiin Ded, 130 And tmrfore bafe icc turrnedd itt lontill 
Ennglisshe sp^e. Hid. 16057 To spekenn wel Wbb alle 
bede spmehess, c xxso Gen. 4* Ex. 66$ A3 was on speche 6or 
bi-foren, 6or woren sundri spcches boren. 13. . Cursor M, 
2270 (GStL), pat first was an and na ma; Nou er per 
spechis sexti and tua. 1387 Trevtsa Higden (Rolls) II. 03 
Gildos. .turnede pese tweie lawes out of Bretoun speche in 
to Latyn. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iiL 8 pare er also many 
oper diuerse cuntreexand sp«hez. .obej-and to pc emperour. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Kings xviii- 26 Speake to thy seruauntes 
in the Syrians language,.. and speake not vuto vs in the 
Icwes speche. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowledge iv. (xS;©) 
137 In Scotiande they haue two sondr^’ speches. 1603 G. 
Given Pembrokeshire (1892) 17 Both the ffleminges and 
French speach alltogether wome awale. 1674 tr. Sche_gePs 
Lapland 74 IVhen from the original of the People he infers 
the same of the Speech. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. i. (X840) 
17 'The several families who understood one another's 5pe«di 
kept together. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine $1 They deal in 
foreign gestures, And use a foreign speech. 1^3 Whitney 
Life Lang. iiL 37 There are at least two sounds in the 
Anglo-Saxon which are unlihown in our present speech. 

5. The faculty or power of speaking, or of ex- 
pressing tboughts by articulate sounds. 

? a xooa Laws Elhelh. § 52 (Liebennann), Jif spra^ awjTd 
weorS.xn. sdllingas. cxoooSax.Leechd.\l.d^Zp:\ihwam 
^osprmcopfylB. cxo$20.E.Chron.QdS. C)an.io53,pafer- 
ingasah he ni5trwi5 pses fotsetlessprsece benumen. 1x73 
In Napier Holy Rood-iree 8 [Me] idubt wms bat mi spece me 
mtfeallmn was. ^ 1200 Ormin 7299 Hemm alle bepoDomess 
da35 Binumenn mup & spaAc. axzz$ Leg. Kaih. 493 
hlu3 butespeche, ebnen buten sihSe. cx7;zoSir Tristr. 1489 
No 3ede he hot ten stride, Hisspeche les he par. 1398 Tre- 
vxsA Batik. De P. R. v. xxiil. (Bodl. MS.), Euerich beest 
pat is with oute lunges is with oute voice and speche. 
c X420 Lyog. Assembly ^ Gods 517 Yef I may see hys fas^ 
For cuer of hys speche I shall hym deprjme. X587 Goucikc 
DeMcrnay i. 8 When to. .man we. .consider Speech: must 
wee not oeedes say that be was made to communicate him- 
selfe to many ? 1676 South Sent:. (1715) 342 Ibat Speech 
was given to the ormnary Sort of Men, whereby to commu- 
nicate their Mind ; but to wise Men, whereby to conceal it. 
1732 Leoiaro Sefkos II. ix. 288 lire Governor. .had re- 
cover'd the use of his speech. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 469 
Had thought been all, svreet speech bad been deny’d. x^o 
il ACAULAV Hist. Eng. iv. 1, 439 Soon after dawn the speech 
of the dj*ing man failed a 1854 H. Reed Leei. Erg. Lit. 
iii, (1878) S8 Speech, even more than reason, distinguishes 
man from the brute, 

fg. 1664 Marveul Cerr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 167 Seeing 
upon so extraordinary occasions as these, the boldest elo- 
quence would lose its si>eech. 

6 . ilanuer or mode of speaking ; esp, the method 
of utterance habitual to a particular person. 
Usually with possessives. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. ilatt. xxvL 73 Soplice pu eart of bjin, 

& pin spra?c [Haii, sprace] pe j;cswmte!a5, cxaoo Ormi.v 
2207 Sippenn sejx^de he sone anan \Vjpp all full openn spsche 
[eta]. 1297 ^ Glouc. (Rolls) 8555 He wras quointe of con- 
scil & Speke [t/.r,spechej& of bodi strong. 1339 R. Brunne 
Chron. (18x0} 30 No non [was] so fairuof face, of spech so 
lufly. CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 797 O goods CJod I how 
gentil and how kjTide Ye semede by your speche and yo^ 
visage. ^ 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 31 And be I ornat in 
my spelche. Than Towsy sajxs [eta]. 1533 Cov'erdale 
Mark xiv, 70 Thou art a Galilean, and ifayspeach soondeth 
euen alike. 1598 Yonc Diana 347 Putting a comer of his 
handkercher in his mouth, bicausc he would not be Imowen 
by his speech. x6^ Milton Edue. (173S) 137 Their Sp^ch 
is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear proaoundatioa. 
X78X Cowper Table T. 346 His speech, his form, his action, 
foil of grace- 1839 Fr-.A. Kemble t/j Georgia (XE63) 

67 They are languid in their deportment and speech. x857 
Fbeexiah Norm, Cerg. (1877) I. App. 725 (banned with the 
ha ndsom e countenance and ready ^ech of the youth. 

HI, 7. The result of speaking ; that which is 
spoken or uttered: a. With possessives, etc.: One's 
words, disconrse, or talk. 
c 897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past, C. 192 Du bist 5onne 
..xchseft mid 3inre a^enre sprace. ^950 Lindisf. Gosp. 
Jonn viiL 43 Spree min ne ongcattas gie. c 1000 Lambeth 
Ps. cxriii. X72 Freabodap vet mmrsa5 tungc min space pin. 
c 1075 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.)an. 1070, pa angan Thomas 
his spscce hu be com to Cantuuarebyri [eta], e xxoo Ormin 
18736 All puss he space onn^sness hemm To lihhnena 
Pe55re spseche. a 1250 Prev. eElfxd (C.) 22 He was wis oa 
his won ie, and war on his speche, a 1300 C:trsorM. 2793^ 
Speche o disur. Rimes v*nrigbt,gest of Jogolor. 1382 WveuF 
Jokn\An. 43^^'hi Imowen ;e not my speche? for 5e mown not 
heeremyword. cxifio Vrbanit,\u Babees Book {xZ6D x 5 
With py speche pou may pespj’lle. *5 ^ Ooveko.ale i Sam. 
xxv. 33 Blessed be thy speach, and blessed be thou. 13^ 
Hvloet Did. Aj, A.AA which is the primitive S^cbe 
or natorall voj'ce of a Baby. x6oS Camden Rem. (1623) 39 
You may frame your speech according to the y^ 

must workc on. 1644 Milton (A rb.) 31 Tnc>’ wno 
to States and Crovernours of the Commonwealth direct tpeir 
Speech. 1779 Mirror No. 64, Every one seemed impatirat 
of hisneighbouf's speech, and eager to have an opportumt) 
of inlroducins bis own. iBax Scofrr iYerriAr.xxm, A roan, 
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whose mixed speedi of earthly wealth and nnearthly. .kcow- 
ledge, hath in it [etc.]. iB5o Trexch Sem. Wesim. AHcy 
**7 We may be quite sure that as our speech is, so we are. 
D. In general use. 

Part of speech : see Part sb. 19. 

mBlickl. Horn. 223 Ne sehyrde nasnig man on his mupe 
oht eUes nefoe Cnstesiof & nytte spruce, a 1023 Wulfstan 
Hom.(ic33)a99 Halp; sepancand god spare and fulifremed 
wora a sxzzp. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 11x4, He wolde 
sprecon mid him dmrae sprece. e 1203 Lay. 443 Pandrasum 
pene fang he grotte mid greiMicre speche. c 1273 Peusion 
our Lord 257 in O. E. Misc., Vre louerd hym oaswered- 
myd s^)>€ vejTC speche. 1362 Lancl. P. PL A. il 23 
bauuel withfeirspecAehapbrou^them io-gedere. a 1400-50 
Alexander Revnleshe pisoptrerenkew'ith vnrldspeche. 

de W, 1531) 92 b, [He] defendethwiih 
hygh and clamorous wordes or speche his opinyon. xs8x 
l^BARDE Eiren. 1. ii. (1553) 11 llie Statutes. .do all (in 
roajTie speach) couple the maintenance of the Peace with 
pursumg of suites. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Tim. v. 13 
Ihe Rabbins have a Proverb, that ten Kabs of spe^ de- 
scended into the world, and the women took away nine of 
them. 1697 tr. Burgersdiciud Logic 1. xxiv. 98 Speech is 
either perfect or imperfect. Perfect is that that absolves the 
sentence; an imperfect is not. 1821 Shelley Ginevra 62 
If. . wildered looks, or words, or evil speech, . .ca.n impeach 
Our lova 1872 Huxley Physiol. viL 184 Speech is voice 
modulated by the throat, tongue, and lips. 1874 Sayce 
Compar. PhiloL i. 14 Speech is uttered thought, 
fc. = Logos. Obs. rare. 

1^7 Golding Dr Momay v. (1592) 50 The same thing 
which in the Trinitie we call the Sonne, the Word, the 
Speech. 

8 . A certain number of words uttered by a per- 
son at one time ; esp. a more or less formal utter- 
ance or statement with respect to something. 

rB83 K. jElfred Boetk. xl. § x HwseSer 3u nu onsite 
hwider kios sprsce wUe ? 971 Btiekl. Horn, 105 pa mycclan 
sprmca.. weorkap him ponne ealle on heaF sehwyifede. 
ezooo iELFRic Gen. xvii. 22 God pa astah upp..si352n he 
bassprmcegeendod hsfde. azaoo Vices Virttusix Codes 
forbode, 6e roe forbett alle euele spaches. <11273 Prov. 
/Etfred 353 Gin \ru neuere leuen alle monnis spechen. 
13.. Gaw.^ Gr, Knt. 1261 pe kDj-5t with spieches skere, 
AnsA^-ared to yche a cace. 1362 Lan'Cl. P. PI. A. x. 34 
Alle Jung at his wille was wrou^t wi^ a speche. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua Mariit Wemen 239 Onone guhen ^is amjable had 
endit hir speche.. the laif alJowit hir mekle. 1348 Geste D r. 
Masse G j, Yf thone be through the sayd speche autorj'sed 
to sacryfyee christis bodj', the other is in lyke raaner. x6xi 
Bible Transl. Pref. ? 3 He would not suffer it to be broken 
off for whatsoeuer speacbes orpraetbes. 1642 Fuller Holy 
If Pixf St.wx. xiL iSi Many have been the wise speeches of 
foob, though not so many as the foolbh speeches of wise 
men, 27x0 Taller No. 2^ F 3, 1 began to make him com- 
pliments of condolence ; but £e started from hb chair, and 
said, Isaacs you may spare your speeches. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLIFFE Myst. l/dolpho xxxx, Hb quivering hp and lurking 
ej'e made her alm^t repent the boldness of her sp eec h. 
1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxlx, From the speeches of these men 
who were my warders just now^ I learn that I am a prisoner, 
1841 Dickens Bam. Rtuige it, The traveller returned no 
answer to thb speech. 

i*b. An account or mention ^something. Obs, 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolb) 1. 223 By bat wall b b® bath 
Bjrancus made, of^ Avhlche bab was rap®* a speche [L. de 
quo supra didtur). 

f c. A talk or discourse between persons or 
•with another. Obs. 

1469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 23 It were well done that ye 
had a speech with Mr. MIdleion of the forme of the pleading. 
1483 Caik.AngL 352/2 A Speche, colloquium. 1508 Dunbar 
Tita Mariit IVemen 12, I hanl..Ane He speiche, at my 
hand, with bauiand wourdb. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
507 Hitherto I have related the speech which the angel had 
with me. 

d. An address or discourse of a more or less 
formal character delivered to an audience or 
assembly ; an oration ; also, the manuscript or 
printed copy or report of this. 

1583-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. III. 631 Mabter Andro 
Melvile..answerit that, althocht the speitche [sc. a sermon] 
weraUedgit to be treasoDn,yitthetryelHnihefiTSt instance 
aucht not to be befoir the King, hot befoir the Kirk. 1603 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xiii. § 7 Demosthenes.. had ready 
framed a number of prefaces for orations and speeches. 16x7 
Morx’son Itin. 11.71 After him Sir Francb Bacon concluded 
the accusation with a very eloquent speech, 1697 Dsyden 
Virg. Georg, il 731 Some Patnot Foob to popular Praise 
aspu-e. Of Publlck Speeches, which worse Foob admire. 
1738 Ann. Reg. 151/2 Four daj-s after the speech ra 
delivered, her royal highness carried it to the assembly 
of the Slates General. X77X funius* Lett. xUL (xjrSS) 237 
The consideration of his biajest5'*s speech of X3th Novem- 
bw x77o,and ihesubsequent measures of government. x8*7 

Hare Guesses (1859) 4*7 difference between a 
and an essay should bs something like that between a field 
of battle and a parade. 1855 Dicktocs Lett. (xS&o) 1. 4«> 


e opeecn irom lue — - — . , 

e, A school exercise or composition aeciainicu 
or recited upon speech-day. . -ri... 

2836 C. E. Pascoe London of To-day 
proceedings on this anniversary’ 
delivered m ‘ Upper School % m Greek La-in fctc-k 
+ 9 a. A report or rumour. Obs. (.Gt. 3*7 
J!L Agi. cF,p. Lj*e ViL 

ror«cl be him on ealle xudea. a * 4 ^ 0 ^ ^ jnynd, 

]4n sail spring yp be g^Vef N weri 

How 1 haue conquu^ a there was a 

CO- “ 
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Geneal, Q. Mag, III. 29 There was a speech that one Mr. 
Browne. .had lost a mare. 

^b. A current saying or assertion. Obs. 

2575 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 1907 I. 64 ITie common 
speech is, spend and God will send. 1577 B. Googb Heres- 
■back's Hxtsb, I. (1586) 20 b, l*he common people haue a 
speache, that ground enriched with Chalke, makes a riche 
father, and a beggerlysonnc. 1639 Fuller // olylFarwxviL 
(1647) 257 1 1 was the common speech that the Holy land had 
long since been wonne, but for the false Collusion of the 
Templars.. with the Intidels. 164* \x, Perkins* Fro/, Bk, 
V. § 411. 177 It is a common speech, That the dower of a 
woman ought to be assigned unto her by metes and bounds, 
•j* c. A phrase, term, or idiom. Obs, 

1596 Spenser Slate Irel, Wks. (Globe) 676 For Borh in old 
Saxon signifyeth a pledge or suretye, and yet it is soe used 
with us in some speaches, as Chaucer sayeth ; St. John to 
borro 7 ve, 1607 Topsell Four/, Beasts (1658) 399 In ancient 
lime, a Mouse-killer was taken for an opprobrious speech. 
1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 411 Vorsitus thinks it 
a speech taken from the custom of soldiers or cities. 

flO. A claim, cause, or suit, esp. of a legal 
nature; a law-plea. Obs. (common in OE.). 

C897 K. ,/Elfred Gregory's Past. C. xxviii. 196 Dcah hie 
ryhte sprsece bsebben hiera yfel on him to tselonne. 961 
in Thorpe Charters 203^ pset Hs ffifre ;^esett sprmc wasre. 
c 1000 Ags, Ps, (Thorpe) ix. 4 ForSam Jju demst minne dom 
and mine sprmce. czaoo Trin, Coll, Mom, 179 And 3ief 
he him {sc, his underling] set a speche and mid woje- 
dome biniracS him his bihue. <2x250 Owl ^ Night, 398 pe 
nyhtegale..bire ofjjuhte Jiat heo hadde pe speche so feor 
uorp ifadde. Jhid, 545 Yet nis peos speche ibroht to dome. 
c 1381 Chaucer Pari, Foules 489 Frome the morowe gan this 
spech last Tyll don-warde went the sonne wonder fast. 
[Cf. 495 Whan shall your cursyd pledynge haue an ende.J 
CZ450 Godstow Keg. 157 The sentence of this covenaunte.. 
was, that the said Abbesse shold withdraw her speche the 
which she hadde ayenst the said Symond afore the kyngis 
lustice. 

f b. A manorial court in the Forest of Dean 
(cf. quot. and Speech-house). Obs. 

2687 Customs Miners Dean Forest 15 § 26 The Constable 
. .shall deliver the Miners in six weeks at the Speech, that 
is the Court for the Wood before the Verderors,. .sufficient 
of Timber [etc.]. 

IL slang. (See quot.) 

2874 Slang Diet, 303 Speech^ a tip or wrinkle on any sub- 
ject. On the turf a man will wait before investing on a 
horse until he * gets the speech', as to whether it is going to 
try, or whether it has a good chance. To ‘give the speech *, 
is to communicateanyspecial information of a private nature. 

IV. 12, aitrib. and Comb, a. Simple altrib., as 
speech-apparatus^ •breaks -deafness^ defect^ -element^ 
/ormt -sound,, etc. (Freq. in recent use.) 

2842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 430/2 The machinery of res- 
piration, of vocalization, and of enunciation, together con- 
stitute the “speech-apparatus. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- 
Sch*, To Rdr., The great “Speech-break at Babel. 2899 
Allbiiit's Syst, Med. VII. 429 To this condition Licht- 
heim gave'the name of ‘ isolated 'speech-deafness *. Ibid, 
394 Aphasia and other “Speech Defects. 1865 tr. Strauss* 
NesuLife Jesus I. Inlrod, 279 In the latest of our Gospels., 
the overweight is again on the side of the “specch.elemcnt. 
1863 W, Barnes Dorset Gloss, 9 The main marks of south- 
western English, as it differs from the “speech-forms of the 
north. 187^ Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (cd. 2) § 320 Grimm 
bewails this seduction of the “speech-genius from the true 
path. 2886 Tupper ^///A:<7rx33 As a youth..I was, 

from the “speech-impediment since overcome, isolated from 
the gaieties of society. 2842 Penny C^'cl. XXII. 4a9/x The 
voice., may possess the peculiar conditions of those distinc- 
tions which constitute “speech-notes. 1869 Ellis E. E. Pro- 
nunc. I. Introd. 2 In order to write intelligibly on “speech 
sounds, some systematic means of representing them must 
be adopted. 1820 W. Tooke Lucian I. 230, I can make 
“speech-traps, in which I catch those who talk with me. 
184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 431/2 Respiration and “speech- 
voice training will follow. 2887 Morris Odyssey ix. 258 
Vet even so with “speech- words I answered again and spake. 

b. With agent-nouns, verbal sbs., or present 
pples., x!i^speech-bringer\ speech-bereaving, -getting, 
-making, -shunning, etc. 

2593 Nashe Christ's T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 224 The 
speech-shunning sores, and sigbt-acking botches of theyr 
vnsatiate intemperance. 2608 Day Hum, out 0/ Breath iil 
ii, If speech-bereaving love will let thee speak, 17x7 Rowe 
Poem 5 ''KVs, 1728 I. 79ThatTyburn-Tribe ofspeech-making 
Non-jurors. 1798 Coleridge Tears in Solit. 57 A vain, 
speeoh-moulhing, speech-reporting Guild. 2837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev, in. I. ii» Their miraculous healer and spcech-bringcr is 
mpt away. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 23 The whole pro- 
cess of speech-getting. 

C. With p^t pples., as speech-bound, -famed, 
-flooded. 

2762 Churchill Rosciad 30 Was speech-fam'd Q— n him- 
self to hear him speak. 28^ Rossetti Poems, House Life 
xxii, The speech-bound sea-shelFs low importunate strain. 
xSW Brvce Amer. Commw. in. Ixxiv. II. 611 England has 
since 1B76 become the most speech-flooded countrjMn the 
w'orld. 

13. Special combs. : speecb-centre (see quote.) ; 
speech-craft, the knowledge or science of speech ; 
speech-crier, one who hawked the Mast dying 
speeches’ of criminals; speech-day, the day at 
the end of the school year upon which exercises 
are declaimed and the annual prizes distributed 
in certain public schools ; speech-reading, the 
action on the part of deaf and dumb persons of 
comprehending speech by watching the movements 
of a speaker's mouth ; so speech-reader-, speech- 
room; the room or hall at Harrow School in which 
speeches are delivered. 


2879 Syd, Soc. Lex. s.v. Centre, * Speech centre,,, Si cor- 
tical centie situated in the region of the posterior ex- 
tremity of the third left frontal convolution. Allbuti's 
Syst, Mfl,Vl, 759 In their opinion this bundle. .connects 
the cortical centre for sight with the auditory speech- 
centre. 1573 R. Lever Arte Reason 6 The arte of measur- 
ing, witcrafte, “speachcraft, starre-crafte, &c. 2878 W. 
Barnes (^///f), An Outline of English Speech-C^raft. 1856 J, 
Ballantine/*<?^«/x 68 Ilk wee “speech-crier, Ilk lazy ballant 
singin* idler. 2870 H. Lonsdale Lift R, Knox vi. 309 
Speech-criers of the last horrid doings of Burke and the 
doctors. 2848 Thackeray Vart, Fair xxiv, He used to go 
down on “speech-days..and scatter new shillings among the 
boys. 1898 G, W. E. Russell ColL Recoil, xxxv. 482 
The budding scholar .. declaimed his verses on Speech- 
day. igxi J. K. Love Deaf Child 262 The best speakers 
amongst the deaf and dumb are not always the best “speech- 
readers. 1891^ R. Elliott Elem. Lang, Deaf Pref. p. v, 
“Speech and lip-reading should form the medium of com- 
muni^tion and explanation. 2880 Trevelyan Hist. C. J, 
Foxxi, 50 Fox., was always to the front both in the “speech- 
room and the debating society. 2884 Jrnl, Educ. x Sept. 
347/2 My memory takes me back some five-and-twenty 
years to the old speech-room at Harrow. 

speech, sbfi ? U.S. [app. repr. an OE. *ge- 
spsee, f. sp&ce Spoke ji.] (See quot.) 

2875 Knight Diet, Meek, Speech, of a wheel, the 

hub with the spokes, without the fellies and tire, 

Speecb. (spfej), v. [f. Speech sb,^] 

+ 1. irans. To drive out by means of speech. 

2654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iii. i. 67 Doe but recount (for I 
must speech out this timorousnesse from thy head and heart), 

2. To say or state in a speech or speeches, rare, 

268* T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No, 54 (1713) II, 

go The Bills of Exclusion and Association (whatever was 
Speech*d or Resolv'd to the contrary) are not now thought 
[etc,], a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 229 In speeching to the 
jury, one and the same matter, over and over again, the 
w.'iste of lime would be so great that , . there would scarce be 
an end. 

3. To make a speech to ; to address in a speech ; 
dial., to speak or talk to. Also with compl. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fam, Paris ii. 35 Your Lordship, 
having speeched to oeath Some hundreds of your fellow-men, 
Next speeched to Sovereigns* cars, —and. .at last Speeched 
down the Sovereign of Belfast. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xv. 
viii. IV, 119 Upon which I immediately turned about to our 
own Regiment; speeched them, and made them huzzah. 
2877-86 m Line, glossaries. 

4. inlr. To make or deliver a speech or speeches. 
Also with it. Now rare, 

(a) 2684 Wood Life 8 Nov,, Mr. Charles Hickman,, 
speech *d it in laudem Thomae Bodleyin the Schola lingua- 
rum. c 1720 Fable IFidowl^ Cativ. in PrioPs IVks, (1907) 
383 Bat in a saucy manner He Thus Speech 'd it like a Lech- 
mere: ‘Must I [etc.].’ <*1734 North Lives (1826) I. 230 
He was positive not to permit more than one counsel of a 
side to speech it to the jury. 

ib) 27x0 Aec, Last Distemper T, Whigg 1. 9 He stood up 
upon the Bulks in Westminster-Hall, and spieech'd again.st 
him from Morning till Night. 1821 Blackw, Mag, IX. 82 
Lambton speeching till the lights are gone, 2824 in Spirit 
Public Jrnls. (1825)203 Tom Moore to Lord Lansdown is 
Itpsily speeching. 2835 FrasePs Mag, XI. 612 He was feted 
and speeched unto at divers and sundry towns. 2864 A, 
Thomson in Rcmin.{j^i)\,x\\ix. 299 Yesterday I speeched 
well at St, Andrews. 

b. To direct a speech or speeches at a person. 
Also dial., to speak with some one. 

1826 Scott IFoodst. xxi. Have I not been speeched at by 
their orators. x888 K. Saunders Diamonds 30 He hasii i 
speeched wi’ me much. 

Speeched (spn/O. U- “S prec.] Having 
or using speech of a specified kind, 

2567 Drant tr. Horace, Ep. 11. i. G iv. This fayre-speachde 
queare. 2581 A. Hall Iliad ii. 33 Though tongues, yea, 
fully ten Right good he had, and mouthes like, wcl speecht 
that open were. 2605 sst Ft, Jeronimo ji. iv, I could not 
think you but Andreas scife, so Icgd, so facst, so .speecht, 
2682 Lend, Gaz.'^o. 1731A Athin Melancholy Man, ..slow 
Speeched. 1805 T. Holcroft Man. B. Perdue 1, 16 Fair- 
speeched gentlemen as they arc. 

Speecher (sprtj^i). ff. Speech shl^ or v.] 

1, One who makes speeches ; a speaker. 

2762 Foote Orators. Wks, 1799 1. 194 Here is a man., 
that will make thee a speechcrzi once. 18x8 Moore Fudge 
Fam, Petris ix, 108 On, can we wonder, best of specchers I 
That [etc,]. 

2. Harrow slang. The speech-room ; speech-day. 

2894 WiLKi.ss & Vivian Green Bay Tree 1. 43 When 

Butler called you up to give you the key in speecher this 
morning. 2905 H. A. Vachell The Hilt i, You ought to 
have been here last Speecher. 

Spcecbibl (spnjful), a, [f. Speech Cf. 
OK sprkcfttll\ Full of speech ; possessing the 
power of speech ; loquacious, talkative. 

, 2842 Mrs. Browning Grk, Chr. Poets 83 One spcechful 
voice among the silenL x86i G. E. Maunsell Poems 246 
Like a blest infiucncc, Spcechful, though dumb. 2873 Mrs. 
Whitney Other Girls xxvi, She had.. carried him to the 
nursery, got him on her knee in a specchful condition, 
b. Of the eyes, etc. ; Full of expression ; ex- 
pressive, speaking. Also const, ^(some quality). 

a 1849 ilANCAS Poems (2859) 83, I well could read her 
spcechful eye, 2865 E. Burritt IFalk to Land's End xix. 
407 He could not have made the expression of the central 
face more speechful of sadness. 2B72 Blackie Lays Hight, 
x8 Dost thou see the speechfol eyne Of the fond and faith- 
ful creature Sorrowed with the swelling brine? 

Hence SpecchfalnesB. 

2880 Meredith Tragic Com, (zE8z) 30 This man’s face 
was the bom orator's,.. the animated mouth. .stamped for 
speechfulness and enterprise, xgo. Buck's Handbk. Med. 
Set. L 414 (CenL Suppl.^ Sensory aphasia is. . in the begin- 
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ning . . the aphasia of comparative speechfulness, while mo'ot 
aphasia in the beginning is usually absolute speechlessncss. 

Speech-honse. Now ///>/. [OE. Sprxekh 
(f. sprite Speech ji.i), = OS. sprSk-Ms, OHG 
spr&h-hAs (MHG. sprilch-Ms).'] A hall, room, or 
building set apart for speech, conference, etc. • a 
court-house ; f a monastic parlour. 

Retained in the place-name Speech-house.Road in !h» 
Forest of Dean, Glouc, 

croso Supfil. /Elfric’s Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker lEj Auii. 
tarinm, spraechus. Ibid., Curia, uel senatus, ufiwiini 
sprmchus. cixos Lav. 13036 pe abbed liit him u3e & 
he hine ladde to spme-huse. Ibid. 13123 Whet Voni-er 
penchea in ure spmeihuse per he spcl halde3. 1640 w. 
SoMNER Antiq. Canterbury 126 Aforetime it [the Guildhalli 
was commonly called and knowne by the name of the Speech, 
house. 1799 Hasted Hist. Kent IV. 426. 1838 Dtan 
Forest Mines Act P 54 A copy of all the rules (etc.) lobe 
hung in the Speech House within the said Forest. 

Speeclii£catiou (spr' tjifikci jan). [f. Speecii- 
IFT V . : see -pioation.] 

L An instance or occasion of speech-making; a 
speech, oration, harangue. 

2809 spirit Public Jrnls. XIII. 150 Very useful for just 
.<;easoning all public speechifications. 2824 Southey Sir 
T. More (2831) I, 361 Quarterly and Annual Meetings, 
Preachers from a distance, Speechifications. 2852 Huxley 
in L, Huxley Li/e (1900) I, vii. 89, 1 made a spcechifia- 
tion of some length . . about a new animal. 

2. The action of making speeches; oratory. 

2825 Lockhart in Scott's Fam, Lett, (1894) II. 53a 
i Would^ not^ he be a goose to indulge Wordsworth with 
speechification [etc,]? 1853 Convbeare Ess. Eccles. ^ Sec. 
(2855) 94 Lectures here, addresses there, and speechification 
everywhere. 2877 Sy.monds Renaiss. It. II. 528 7he fif- 
teenth century was the golden age of speechification. 

Speechifier (spf-tJifaiiOj). Also 8 speeche- 
fyer, 9 speeohifyer, [f. Speechify zt.] One who 
speechifies or delivers speeches ; one given to, or 
having some aptitude for, public speaking. 

2778 Foote Trip Calais i. Wks. 1799 II. 331 The man is 
, .a pretty good speechefyer, 2794 C. Vicor Female Jockty 
Club 82 As an orator his parliamentary speeches prove liun 
j an inimitable, practical speechifier, 2829 Monthly Mac. 

1 XLVJII. 307 He was nc speechifier; but preferred talking 
I over such business in a walk. 28^7 Wiiittock Bk. Trades 
i (2842)322 (/)/<mVttfr), Without which, .our overweening pub- 
! lie speechifyers . . would lose at least one topic of oratorical 
I lamentation. x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 259 In all 
j cla.sses amoncst us you will find a formidable number of 
professional cnaltcrboxes and spcechifiers. 

Speechify (sprt/ifai), v, [f. Speech sb} + -iry. 

Noted by Bartlett (1848) as *a rather low word, and 
seldom heard except among bar-room politicians'. In or- 
dinary use, together with its derivatives, chiefly employed 
as a humorous form or vvitli depreciatory suggestion.] 

1, intr. To make or deliver a speech or speeches; 
to harangue or Miold forth'; to speak or talk at 
some length or with some degree of formality. 

2723 [implied in Speechifying vbl, sb.). 2762 Foorn 

Orator 1. Wks, 2799 1. 293 And have you speechified jetl 
Ibid. 294, I did speechify once at a vestry. 2806 Koval 
Ckron. XV, 29 Jack made.. attempts to speechi/y. 2833 
Moore Mem. (1854) VL 341 Lord Lansdowne began to 
speechify to the German and Frenchman. 1862 Thackeray 
Philip vii, We were free lo speechify,.. and be as young as 
we liked. 

2. trans. To address in a speech or speeches. 

1862 Daily Tel. gSepL, Who entertained the crazy egotist 
Wilkes, ..and ‘ovated'and speechified him? 

Hence Spee*cliifying ppl. a, 

2803 J. Foster in Ryland Li/e (2846) I. 247 The man who 
has just conquered his speechifying antagonist. 2827 Mar. 
Edgeworth Th.on BoresVlk^ 2848 IX. 223 Of the common 
parliamentary bore there be two orders; the silent, and ibs 
speechifying. 2828 Miss Mitford Village Scr, iii. 

109 There was also. .a Mrs, Harden, speechifying and civil, 
and a Miss Harden, her daughter, civiller still. 
Speeclli^^g (spftJif 3 i|ig),z/W. si. [f.prec.] 

1. The action of making or delivering speeches; 
the practice of oratory. 

2723 Briton No. 19 (1724) 84 He has an excellent 
at Speechifying. 1762 Foote Orator i. Wks. 27991.^3 
*Tis all brought about by his speechifying. 28x2 Vt'cnoHCh. 
Har. It. xii. note^ Theirliitle absurdities areas liarmlcssas 
..maiden speechifying. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley xvi, I'hcn 
came the feast, and afterwards the meeting, with music auu 
speechifying in the church. 2884 Chr. Comnionw. 23 Oct 
20/3 Theimmense volume ofspeechifyingduringtherects^, 
on &3th sides. 

b. The action of speaking or talking, esp. in a 
formal manner or at excessive length. 

2777 Mmc. D*Arrlk\ Early Diary (2889) IL 293 
. .after fine spcechyfying, walked off. 1782 Eliz. BtowtR 
Geo. Bateman 1. 21, 1 could stand and hear you talk rilp) 
long ; to be sure you have a vast fine knack at speccbifyjf’?* 
2853 Miss Yonce Heir 0/ Redcly/fe xxv, Come, whais pa^ 
cank be helped, and I have no end of work to be cone, w 
there's speechifying enough for once. 1887 P. 

Blaweaiie 231 *No more speechifying, Morris,* shouiec 
the.overscer. ‘Let us haste to the rescue.' 

2. An instance or occasion of public speaking- ^ 

2843 F. E, Paget Warden 0/ Berkingholt 77 Nothing 

to be done without platforms, and meetings, and speeebn)* 
ings. 2852 H. Newland Led, Traetar, 28 The 
and the speechifj*ings and the hard words. zB^Ent- 7 ^'^^ ■ 
Photog. XLI. 91 A demonstration, a feasting, a spceciuij* 
ing, and a concert all rolled into one. - . 

Speeching: (sprtjii)), vbl. sb. [f. Svttcay-^ 
or V.] The action or practice of making speeches; 
the art of speaking ; a speech. 
i6«4 J. Wivsou A, Cemnsenius s, i, VouVe such a UracX a- 
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specching. 1702 Rowe Tamerl. ii. n. This vlleSpeechlng, 
This After-game of Words is what most irks me. X771-Z 
Ess, fr, Batchelor I. 143 For God's sake reserve it 

for the house, I shall hear more than enough of speechlng 
if ever we meet there. 1820 Keats Cap ^ Bells iv, An 
audience had, and speeching done, they gam Their point, 
2857 J. Brown Lett. (1907) 113 Have you looked at the 
speechings of that infinite Swell and Snob? 
attrib,\Zz\ in SMrit Public yrnls. (1825) 288 Had doughty 
beadles . .chaced Ev’ry poor puppy that at greatness scowled, 
I fear my speeching talent had been waste. 

So Spee’clilnff ppl, rz., speech-making. 
a 1734 North Exauien i. ii. § 71 (1740) 67 But it seems 
the House of Peers thought fit to send the four speeching 
Lords to the Tower, x8^ Moorc C&rrtfptio7i ii. 28 A few 
crank arguments for speeching lords. 

Speechless (spr*tjles), a. Also I spascleas, 
3-5 specheles (5 -less, 6 -lesse), 6-7 8peech(e)- 
les(s0. [OE. spxclias Speech jAi), = older 

Flem. spraeckeloos (Du, sprakeloos), MLG. (and 
LG.) sprdkelSSy OHG,sprdhhal6s QA.YIG. sprdc/ie~i 
G. sprachlos)!] 

I . Destitute of, luiendowed with, or lacking the 
faculty of speech; naturally or permanently mute 
or dumb. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Germania (1878) XI. 398/72 Spxclea.sc vcl 
dume, elingttia, 1377 Lancl. P. PI, B. xv. 36 panne am I 
spirit specheles and spiritus kanne ich hatte. 1530 Palsgr. 
^5/2 Spechelesse, that can nat speke, mitei, c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. cxv, iii, They mouthes, but speechlesse, 
have: Eyes sightlesse. 1588 Shaks. Titus A. itf, ii. 39 
Speechlesse complayneir], I will leame thy thought : In 
thy dumb action, will I be as perfect As begging Hermits 
in their holy prayers. 1669 W. Holder Elem, Speech 115 
He that never hears a word spoken, nor can be told what it 
signifies, it is no wonder if such an one remain speechless. 
1746 Francis tr. Horace^ Sat, i. iii, 134 When the first 
Mortals crawling rose to Birth, Speechless and wretch^, 
from their Mother-Earth. 18x5 Shelley Alasior 123 He 
lingered, ..through the long burning day Gazed on those 
speechless shapes. 1889 Mivart Orig, Hum, Reason 287 
Speaking of his hypothetical speecbless-man. 

b. Of a state or condition : Characterized by the 
lack of speech. 

1593 Shaks. Rich, //, 1. iii, 172 What is thy sentence 
then, hut speechlesse death, Which robs my tongue from 
breathing natiuc breath 1 18x9 Shelley Cenciv. li. 69 She 
is as pure as speechless infancy ! 

^ 2. a. Unable to speak on account of illness, in- 
jury, or extreme exhaustion. 

1290 6*. Eng, Le^, I. 67 Wei longue he lai spechedes 
bene dethb forto a-bide. 1470-85 Malory Arthur i. iii. 39 
Thenne he fyll passynge sore seke, so that thre dayes & 
thre nyghtes he was specheles. 1484 in Cely Papers 
(Camden) 155 Old Henley ys wyddowe hath beyn speche- 
less thys daye & a hallfe. 2591 Troub. Raigne K, yohn i. 
378 Some powere strike me speechless for a time! x6or 
Shaks. ym. C. x. ii. 255 He fell downe in the Market-place, 
and foam'd at mouth, and was speechlesse, 2675 Hobbes 
Odyssey (1677) 66 All his body swell'd was: and in fine 
Speechless and breathless was he, like one dead. 2770 
Lakghorkb Plutarch (1851) I. 408/1 He lay a long time 
s^echles& 279^ S. & Ht. Lee Canterb, T, (1799) I. 393 
The criminal himself., sank pale, and speechless, into the 
arms of those nearest. 2857 Loncf. Santa Filomena vii, 
Slow.. The speechless sufferer turns to kiss Her shadow. 
Jig. 26x1 Shaks. Cymb. i, v’. 52 His Fortunes all lye 
speechlesse, and his name Is at last gaspe. 

b. Deprived for the time being of the power of 
speech through astonishment, fear, or other emotion; 
temporarily dumb ; unable to answer. . 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus yjo And specheles thus ben 
thise like tweye, That neither myght a word for sonvc seye. 
1526 Tindale Matt, xxii. 12 Howe camyst thou in. .and 
bast not on a weddyng garment? and he wasevenspechlesse. 
2582 Stanyhurst jEneis 11. (Arb.) 68 Heere with I was 
daunted, my hear stard, and speecliles 1 stutted. z6o8 
Day Hum. out 0/ Breath iii. ii, If speech-bereaving love 
will let thee speak, Then, speechless man, speak with the 
tongue of love, 2667 Milton P. L. ix, 894 Speechless he 
sto^ and pale, till thus at length First to himself he in- 
ward silence broke. 27x2 Steele Sped. No. 113 f 4, I at 
last came towards her with such Awe as made me Speech- 
less. 2778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxviii, Speechless,' 
motionless myself, I attempted not to stop him. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, i. in. viii, An astonihhed Parlement sits 
convoked ; listens speechless to the speech of D'Esprdm^nil. 
2892 Farrar Darkn, <5* Dawn xlvi, Acte was almost speech- 
less with surprise. 

c. Deprived of speech through excessive drink- 
ing. Hence colloq,, dead drunk. - 

^ i88x Besakt & Rice Chapl. oj Fleet I. 158 Those even- 
ings of riot from which Sir Miles was so often carried home 
speechless. 

3 . Refraining from speech ; keeping or obsemng 
silence ; silent* Also, reticent, tacitum, 

2390 Gower Conf. I, 85 Thanne is my cause fully schent, 
For specheles may noman spede. 1530 Palsgr. 325/2 
Spechelesse, of fewe wordes, tnusart. 1592 Kyd SJ>, Trag. 

II. ii, Bel. Why stands Horatio speecheles all this while? 
Hor. The lesse I speak, the more I meditate, a 2772 Gray 
Dante 53 On my Children's Eyes Speechless my Sight I 
fix'd. 2848 Dickens Dembeyxxwx^ A bonyand speechless 
female with a fan. 

transf, 2602 Shaks. Ham. il ii. 507 A silence in the 
Heaucns,..The bold windes spwchlesse.^ 1607 — C<»r. v, 
L 67 Twas very faintly he said Kise : dismist me Thus with 
his speechlesse hand. 

f 4. Not uttered or expressed in speech. Obs, 

*59^ Shaks. MereJu V, i. i. 164 Sometimes from her eyes 
l^did rccciue fairc speechlesse messages, c x6oo — 
vuL 13 [The strings) Whose speechlesse song. .Sings this 
to thee, 2603 — Meas.Jor M, i. ii. xB8 For in her youth 
There is a prone and speechlesse dialect, Such asmoue men. 


6 . Of an emotion, etc.: Of snch a nature as to 
deprive one temporarily of the power of speech ; 
characterized by loss of speech. 

*593 Shaks, Lucr. i67_4 Which speechless woe of his poor 
she attendetb. And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh. 
*738 ^Glover Leonidas \, 364 In speechless anguish on the 
hero's breast She sinks. 2761 Gray Odin 75 What virgins 
these, in speechless woe. That bend to earth their solemn 
brow? 2704 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxiit, She 
gave herself up to speechless joy. 1848 Dickens Domhey 
Ixii, Mr. Dombey nc^s at the Captain, who shines more and 
more with speechless gratification. Fredk. 

(ff, xviii, V. (1872) VII. 164 He surveyed with speechless 
feeling the small remnant of his Lifeguard of Foot, 

6 . Marked or characterized by absence of speech; 
free from, unaccompanied ornndistnrbed by, speech. 

2726 Pope Odyss, xix. 251 A speechless interval of grief 
ensues. 1738 Wesley Ps. cxxxvii. i, Her we bewail'd 
in specchle.«s Groans. 2765 Walpole Otranto iv, [Her 
mother] seeing Matilda fall at her feet with a flood of 
speechless tears. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam v. liii, As o’er 
that specchle^ calm delight and wonder grew. 1855 Loncf. 
Hia7vatha xiv. 17 In the great, mysterious darkness Of the 
speechless days thatshall be ! x874Spurgeon* Treas. David 
Ps. xciv. 17 He.. would have been wrapped In speechless 
silence. 

7 . poet. Incapable of expression in or by speech. 
18x3 Shelley Q, Mab v. 238 Stifling the speechless long- 
ings of his heart, In unremitting drudgery and care ! 28x7 
— Rev, Islam i. xlii. At night, metnought in dream A 
shape of speechless beauty did appear. 1832 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Casa Guidi IPind, 1. go As the veil withdrawn 'Twixt 
the artist's soul and works had left them heirs Of speechless 
thoughts. 

Hence Spee’chlessly adv., without speech or 
speaking; silently. 

2848 Thackeray Fan. Fair xtVf The placable and soft- 
hearted Briggs speechle.<;sly pushed out her hand at this 
appeal. 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret (i86t) 238 She stood 
..looking steadfa.stl)', speechlessly, breathlessly, at her 
blind husband. 2895 Scully Kajir Stories 226 He glared 
speechlessly at Kondwana and Senzangx 

Spee chlessness. [f. Speechless a.] The 
state or condition of being speechless; lack or 
loss of speech. 

2581 Dec Priv. Diary (Camden) 20 My mervaylous 
hor.snes and in manner spcchclesnes toke me. 2638 Rawley 
tr. Bacon's Life 4* Death (1650) 54 The immediate preced- 
ing signs of death are.. the memory confused, speecheles- 
nesse, cold sweats [etc.]. 2822-7 Good SUtdy med.^ (2829) 

1. 540 Aphonia. Dumbness. Speechlessness. Inability of 
Speech, 2863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gariney's Girlk. xvii. 
Her very speechlessness before him had come from the deep 
pleasure that his presence had given to her. 2873 B. Harte 
Fiddleiown 27 The monstrous doll, whose very size seemed 
to give a pathetic significance to its speechlessness. 

Speeclilet (sprtjlet). [f. Speech sbA + -let.] 
A short speech. 

x88i Daily Nevjs a8 Nov. 3/5 He speaks in the fashion— 

I don’t know whether I should not call them speechlets— 
very much of the feuilletons of the French romances, 2896 
IFesinu Gas, 13 Mar. 7/3 Leaving out of account speechlets 
by Mr. B. L. Thompson,.. Lord Carrington (etc.). 

So Spee'clilin^. £-lixg 1 2.] 
x88o Trollope Cicero I. 226, ‘I will send you,’ he says, 
'the speechlings which you require’- 

iSpeecli'-iaaker. [Speech One who 

makes or delivers a speech or speeches, esp. in 
public ; an orator. 

17x0 Swift (title), The famous Speecbmaker of England ; 
or Baron.. Level's Charge at the Assize. 2738 Gentt. Mag. 
VIII. 94/2 Their Youth became Witling*^ Demi-Criiicks, 
and Speech-makers, 1842 Lover Handy Andy xix, Let 
me see the speech-raaker, and I’ll tell you what he pys. 
1873 Symonds Grk, Poets i. 30 The consummate skill of 
professional speech-makers. 

Speech-making, vbl. sb. [f. as prec,] The 
action or fact of making or delivering speeches. 

1718 J, Trapp tr. Virgil Pref. to iEncis (1735) I- P- f 

not understand why Speech-making in an Heroick Poem 
must be called Dramatic. 1820 T. ftlixciiELL Aristoph, 1 . 
p. Ixiii, When a mania took place in Athens, whether for 
cock-fighting or speech-making,.. it was no slight obstacle 
that could oppose it. 2870 Disraeli Lothair xlix. 264 
Speech-making is a new thing for me. 2876 Ruskin St, 
Mark’s Rest Tv. § 47 Through sixteen hundred years of 
effort and speech-making, and fighting, 
b. An instance or occasion of this. 

1835 J, Foster Life 4- Com (1B46) 11.302 Some of our 
journals and speech-makings. 2845 Dickens Chimes ii. 
(ed. 2) 73 Don’t look for me to come op into the Park when 
there'.s a Birthday, or a fine Specchmaking. 
-fSpeecliztiaii. Obs, Alsob-y speche-, speach- 
man. [f. Speech One who is appointed 

to speak for others ; a spokesman. 

CIS30 in Essex (1904) XIII. 22 Who wer messyngers 
and spe^emen for lynscii for ye obtaynyng of ye lese of 
JIacchyng parsonage? 1559 Aylmer Harborowe livb, 
Thou shalt be bis 'God and he thy specheman. 2570 B. 
Gooce Pop, Kingd. iii. 35 b, Not seeking Mediators here, 
nor Spcachmen for to pray. 2630 W. Scot Apol, Harr, 
(1846) 167 Mr. James MelvilL.was appointed to be their 
speechman. 

fg- *564 Becon God’s IVord 4- Mojrs Invent, Pref., 
Wks. II. 388b, He would. .straightwaies (so that money 
be the Aduocate and spcchman),.bemorc meckcand gentle 
than a Lambe. _ 

Speechment. nonce-word, £f. Speech jp.^ orz'.J 
A speech or oration. 

2854 Huxley in L. Huxley £^(1900) I. wL 2x3, I am 
rejoiced you liked my speechment. 

Speed (spfd), sb, Fonns; i spoed (spod), 
i-O apod, 3-6 spedo, 5-7 speede, 6- speed; 4 | 


spied, 4-8 speid; 5 spyd(e, 6-7 epide. [OE. 
spfd^ earlier spdd, = MDu. spoed, spoet (Du. spoed), 
OS, spod, spot (MLG, spdd-, spot, spoet, spoil), 
OHG. spdt, spiiot (MHG. sptU), f. OK. spdwan, 
OHG. sptton to prosper, succeed.] 

I. 1 1 . Abundance. Obs. 

Also freq. in OE. 'substance, means, wealth', 
a 900 Cynf.wulf Crist 604 He us at siefeS, & ajhta sped, 
welan ofer widlond. a xooo Genesis 1084 Tubal Cain, se purh 
snylro sped smid erffifteja wics. c 2200 Ormin 12079 Off 
patt hemm weorelldahhtess spedd A33 waxebj? mare & mare. 
Ibid. 12252 Off laferrddom, off ahhtess sped, c 1250 Ge/t. 4- 
Ex. 122 Of euerilc oujt, of euerilc sed, Was er3e mad moder 
of sped. 

f 2 . Power, might. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 179 bonne sj’ndon on J>yssum Simone 
twa speda, mannes & deofles. rzooo Ags, Ps. (Thorpe) 
Ixxxvni. 7 pu eart mas^ena God,..nis Jjc ealra jelic ahwsr 
on spedum. ^2250 Gen, 4" Ex, 25 (jod..unspered al 3e 
fendes sped, And halp 3orhe sa) mikel ned. Ibid. 2995 Her 
hem wantede mi^t and sped. 

3. Success, prosperity, good fortune ; profit, ad- 
vancement, furtherance. Obs. exc. Sc. or arch. 

cyzs Corpus Gloss, (Hessels) P 707 Prxuenius, spoed. 
Ibid. S 646 Successus, spoed. a 900 Cynewulf Eletie 1182 
He ah at wiji^e sped, sigor set sascce. cxooo Ags. Ps. 
(Thorpe) Iv. 4 ic..on God..5elyfe, haet minre spraece sped 
folgie. c 2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2221 [They] hauen it so to iacob 
bro^t, And tolden him so of here sped. Ibid. 3929 AL.is 
fultum and his sjjed. a 2300 Cursor M, 22886 (Edinb.), pe 
mar man swink him J^araboutin Fra sped ]»eferre he sal ben 
outin, 2390 GowzKConf. II. 11 For Slowthe is mihti to 
confounde The spied of every mannes werk, c 2407 Lydc. 
Reson 4- Sens. 4906 Now shal ye here..AI the processe of 
my spede. 2422-20— C/ir<7«. 7'nyiv.4662Mynentent is nat 
to repreue ^oure wyse conseiL.^if it conclude to j^e comoun 
spede Of mypeple and sauacioun. Act sg Hen. VII, 

c. x^ Preamb., For their owne spede and lucre they suffer 
their ledder to pa^ untruly coryed. rz5xo More Picas 
Wks. 32 What seruice male so desirable bee, As where all 
turnein to thyne owne spede, x6xr Chapman IViddowes T. 
Wks. 1873 HI, 8,1 am assured of myspeede. 2786 Burns 
Ep. Young Friend xi, In ploughman phrase * God send you 
speed *. 1792 IjzAKXioHT Poems 51 We wiss him speed Till 
he unravel ilka quirk. 2899 Greic Logie o' Buchan xii. 263 
Guid-bye than, Jamie ; and 1 wish ye a' speed and forder. 

b. With adjs., as good, evil, etc. : Success, for- 
tune, lot, 

c 2250 Gen, 4* Ex, 309 ^et ic wene I can a red, 9at hem sal 
bringen iwel sped, 24 . . Sir Beues (1B94) 1B2/2 God send 
them evyll spede, 2452 Rolls efParlt. V. 229/2 The good 
spede of this Act of Resumption. 2535 Goodly^ Prymer S j b. 
That lemyng women mayhaueioyluU spede in their labour. 
2577-87 Holinshed HI. 20^7/2 In the assistance.. all 

their bopeofprosperousspeed consisted. 2634 Canne 
Separ. (2840) 222 It is. .worth the noting, what ill speed 
Mr. Dayrelfhath still in all bis testimonies. 1652 Weldon 
Crt. Chas. 194 Another Parliament w'as summoned, wherein 
..there proved no better a good speed and successe than a 
mere frustration of all hopes on both hands. 2724 De Vs'*e 
Mem. Cavalier (2840) 123 The king wished us good speed. 
2^ Malkin (?rV^/tffV. 1. rax You give way to difficulties 
with more haste than good speed. 

Comb, a 26x6 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr.Lawyerw iii, They 
are men of a chant.Tble vocation,.. And pulagcxxl speed 
penny in my purse. 

c. To come {good) speed, to be successful. So 
to come bad, or no, speed, to be more or less un- 
successful, . 5 *^, 

a XSS7 Dium. Occurr. (Bann. Cl.) 19 He come no speid 
but depairtit with repulse. cx6zoZ. Zion’s Flowers 

(1855) 57» i at the market have this day come speede. 2638 
A. Ckot Seryn, at Edinburgh (26^) 22 If 1 had hope 10 
come speed with you. 2756 Mrs. Caloerwood in Coitness 
Collect. (Maitland Club) 232 There was one came about 
gathering charity,. .but she came very ill speed. 2824 Miss 
Ferribr Inlur. xxxii, No wonder he came such bad speed 
at the courting. Ibid., Somebody has come good speed. 2881 
W. Gregor Folk-Lore xxii. i6x Sitiin beggars cumna speed. 

1 4 . a. Assistance, aid, help. Gbs. 

CZ340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2882 And l^at may be thurgh 
helpc and spede Of prayer of frendes and alrausdede. 23., 

E, E. Allit. P, B. 2607 pur? he sped of be sp>Tyt hat sprad 
hym with-inne. 2399 Rolls ofParlt. III. 452 [To] precede 
as hym ihoght for the best... for the spede of thU nede and 
of all the Parlement, 1423 Ibid. IV. 256 In spede as weic of 
the Kynges nede, as of his peplc. ?<t 250® Chester PI. x. 79 
Haue here of me, to do thee speede, right a gay garment. 

fb. One who. or that which, promotes success 
or prosperity. Obs, 


He that was ur most spede Is seldcn seye a 
c 2450 Godstow Reg. 4 (Cross) of ihesu criste be/uer cure 
spede. 2577 Grange Golden Aphrod., etc. S iv, Adeue 
therefore, God be thy speede. 2592 Troub.Raigne K. yohn 
(26x2) 54 S. Francis be your speed. 1596 Shaks. 2 Hen./r, 
III. i. 290 Good-manners be your speede, i 63 i W. Kobert- 
SON Phraseol. Gefi. (2693) 1258 Christ be our speed. 

II. 6. Quickness in moving or making progress 
from one place to another, usually as the result 
of special exertion ; celerity, softness ; also, 

power or rate of progress. 

In OE. only in the dat. plur. med fcf 

freq. in advK phrases, as a good speed, or with preps- («. 

spraxespedum feran. c 2250 Geru nede, 

ferd. wiSspid. « 1300 Crs ^ rJir . Hr-n 
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on a gud speld. 1$. . Chrisl*s Kirk 143 m Bonn, MS, 287 
He suld bene swift that gat him, throw speid. 2596 Skaiis. 
Merck. F.iii.iv. 56 Madam, I goe with all conuenient speed. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 700 Back to thy punishment,.. and to 
thy speed add wings, 1607 Dryden Pirg^. Georg, iii. 305 
Thus, form'd for speed, he challenges the Wind. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 6 p 10 The true causes of her speed 
were fear and love. 1797 S. & Ht.’Lee Canterb. T, (1799) I. 
355 He exerted all the speed fatigue would allow, 2823 
Scott Quentin D, xvii, The Scottish mountaineer ^yas at 
libertj’ to put forth a speed which was unrivalled in his own 
glens. 1847 Marryat A^. 7 ^<?r«/xxii, That's a fine 

horse you were riding, sir. Has he much speed ? 2891 

Farrar Darkn. 4 - Z)<zw«xu, Pudens hadseen him. .run up 
the steps with a speed which a Roman regarded as very 
undignified. 

b. Of things: Swiftness, rapidity, velocity, of 
direct or circular movement; rate of motion or 


revolution. 

C220oOrmin 18094 All swa se waterrstrsem A55 flete)>h 
forj) & erneh{» Towarrd te sse wiht> mikell sped. 2560 Daus 
tr, Sleidane^s Comm, 83 It began at the Ocean sea, &. .spred 
over all Germany, St with unspeakeable spede. 2590 Shaks. 
Com, Err, i. i. no Her part.. Was carried with more speed 
before the winde. 2619 in Eng. <$• Gerfu. (Camden) 156, I 
know not whether I should have beene diverted a second time 
from taking the speede of the river if [etc.]. 2742 Gray Eton 
29 What idle progeny succeed To chase the rolling circle’s 
speed ? 1823 Scott Queniin D, xxvii, What has taken some 
time to narrate, happened, in fact, with the speed of light. 
2857 Dufferin Lett, High Lai. (ed. 3) 410 I hen, notwith- 
standing the slowness of the speed, it requires as much luck 
as skill to avoid collisions. 2883 M. P. Bale Saw-Mills 
209 If a sawing or planing machine is driven at a very great 
rate of speed. 

c. With numerals or adjs. forming attrib. combs. 
2872 Rouiledge's Ev, Boy's Ann, Apr. Suppl. 3/2 Three- 
speed Pulley. 2885 Field 31 Jan. 221/3 ^ ‘ ten-speed gear ' 
tricycle. 2904 IVestm. Gaz, 5 July 12/1 Very high-speed 
passenger trains. 

6. Quickness, promptness, or dispatch in the per- 
formance of some action or operation, Freq. in 
the phrase with {all) speed. 

For the proverbial contrast with Jiaste^ see Haste sh. 6. 
a zooo Genesis 2667 Spedum ssejde eorlum Abimeleh . .wal- 
dendesword. ^2250 Gen.^Ex, loSsHoseiden 2 is angel es to 
loth wi6 sped. C2425 Abraham's Sacrifice yjt in Non-Cycle 
Myst. Plays{x<^od) siThysfyereschallbreneafullgoodspyd. 
25*6 Pilgr. Per/, (W.‘ de w. 1531) 90 b, Let vs ryse agayne 
with all spede. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. § 29 
Barley. .must be geathered with more speede then other 
graynes. C2614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 * ^neas i. 77 Let vs 
a narie then prepair with speid. 2663 S. Patrick Parah. 
/^fV^.xii.(i687)8i All that surprizes me is.. that such feeble 
words as mine should.. 'ivith such speed excite so high a 
degree of Love. X70X Penn in Pennsylv. Hist, Soc. Mem, 
lx. 52 Get them transcribed by good bands with all speed. 
2761 Gray Odin 1 Uprose the lung of Men with speed. 
2847 Helps Friends in C. i. viiL 128 Insist upon speedy in 
learning... This ^eed gives the habit of concentrating 
attention. 2891 Farrar Darkn, 4- Dawn Iv, The execu- 
tion of the Christians was to be hurried on with all speed. 

b. Photogr. The relative rapidity with which a 
plate, film, etc., is acted upon by light or by a 
developer. 

1892 Abney Insir, Photogr. (ed. 9) 103 Measuring the 
speed and gradation of plates. 

• 7 . In various prepositional phrases ; 

+ a. In speed, with speed, speedily. Obs. 
c 2250 Gen. 4* Ex, 1222 Abraham rapede him sone in sped 
for to fulfillen godes reed. C237S Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. 
\Placida5) 800 One Jje morn scho went in sped to gret 
maister of ]>t knychtede. Ibid, xxxiiL {George) 233 Ta H 
horse in spede, & pas in haste fra ]»is stede. a 2586 Sidney 
Ps. XXXI. i, Deliver me, deliver me in speed. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. III. iv. 49 Take this same letter.. In speed to 
Mantua. 

b. At speed (also f speed, t on or upon 

the speed), at a rapid rate of movement. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. Vi. 259 [He] stroke at me \rith his 
halfe-pike; but his horse being at his speed, I preuented his 
cruelty. 1646 Evance Noble Order 26 They are most upon 
the speed after [this game]. 2670 Milton Hist, Eng, Wks. 
1738 II. 26 Riding on the speed down a steep Hill, 2781 
Cow'pER Tahle-T, 685 Always at speed, and never drawing 
bit. 2807 Sir R. Wilson Priv, Diary (1862) II, viii, 293 
We were galloping at speed when an unfortunate marais 
received my horse. 2865 yiscr, Milton & W. B. Cheadle 
N.-t^^. Passage by Land iv. (1867) 62 We gained on them 
rapidly, until within about coo^'ards, when they went off at 
speed. 

c. At {ox fon)fttll Speed, =8b. 

2749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. fi, The young lady looking 
beoind her, saw several horses coming after on full speed. 
2784 CowpER Task VI. 331 The horse.. That skims the spa- 
cious meadow at full speed. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. v. 
I. 610 The waggoners drove off at full speed. 2877 M. M. 
Grant Sun-Maid\\, The hlarquis drove at full speed. 


8 . In advb. phrases (•without article) : 
f a. Good speed, speedily, quickly. Ohs. 

aViflQ Cursor M, 4786,1 saghcafonhewaturflete;..dun. 
ward flette it wel g<^ spede. 2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 5c^ 
?on is the kyng, but dreid; Ga we furth till hym bettir 
speid. 4:2420 Avow, Arth. xl. Toward Carlele rnte He 
hies, gode spede, ^ 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xx.xui. 24 He 
fled aivay gud speid. 

b. Full speed, with the utmost speed possible, 
(Cf. 7 c.) Also attrib, 

2^82 W^TUF Deui. iii. 28 Fulspecd goo 30 before goure 
britheren. 165^-^ Earl Pbr^y (1676) 343 He 

thrust himself into the WoodfuUspeed. 2;^ S. L, tr. Fryke s 
Ftn’. E. Irtd, 212, I ran full speed towards her to help her. 
X 737 [S. Bebincton] Mem. G. de Lucca (1738) 69 Ten or a 
dozen armed Turks came upon us full Speed from the Town. 
283sW.Ir\tng Tour Prairies XXL 187 A>\-ay several of them 


dashed, full speed. 2860 Merc. Marine Mag, Vll. 139 The 
engines are going * full speed ahead *. 2890 Times 18 Sept. 
4/2 The Blanche. .went out. .for her four hours’ full-speed 
trial of her engines. 

9 , a. To make speed, to hurry, to make haste. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, Matt. iii. 30 Jesus left 
Galile..& maketh spede vnto Jordane. 2548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk, Comm. Prayer, Mont. Prayer, O God, make spede to 
saue me. 1635 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 60 Though 
she made but slow speed about it. 2663 Extr, State P. rel. 
Friends (1911) it. 280 Make all possible speed and gett Matts 
and deales for a Bulke head there if to be had. 28^ Free- 
man Norm. Cong, (1877) II. vii. 217 They made good speed 
with their journey. 

1 1 ). 7 b have, or get, the speed of, to outdistance, 
get ahead of (one). Obs. 

2605 Shaks. Mach. i. v. 36 Our Thane is comming : One 
of my fellowes had the speed of him. 1646 Fuller Good 
Tk, in_ IVorse 7'.(i84x) 106 The other had got the speed of 
him, having first accused himself, . .and already obtained his 
pardon. 

10, a. An inflammatory disease of cattle. 

2704 Diet. Rust.fi.v,, speed. This Distemper in Cattle 
[2725 Fam. Dict,, in Black Cattle] may well be so called, 
because it either mends or ends in three Days time, a 2B00 
Pegge Suppl. Grose, Speedy a disease among young cattle 
in the Autumn. North. 2834 Youatt Cattle 362 In the 
West Riding, where from the rapidity with which it runs 
its course it is called the speed, it also generally begins 
behind. 2881 Sheldon Dairy Fartning 63/2 ^Ives are 
extremely liable to the fatal disease of * hyant *, * speed '. 

^ b. A section of a cone-pulley giving a par- 
ticular rate of speed. 

2882 Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 550. 257 The 
steps or speeds of the cone pulleys are generally flat and 
driven by a flat leathern belt. 

c. (See quot.) 

1889 W. M ARCROFT ups If Downs 18 The class of machinery 
first made at the Hartford New Works, Werneth, was called 
speeds, generally known as roving frames. 

11 , attrib, and Comb. a. In the names of devices 
or apparatus for regulating or indicating speed, as 
speed-check, -clock, -cone, -gauge, etc. 

Descriptions of some of these are given by Knight Did. 
Mech. (1875-84). The number of such combs, has greatly 
increased in recent years, as speed-band, -board, -brake, 
•gear, etc. 

2^8 JVestm. Gaz, 28 Nov. 9/1 The Sawj^er footbrake— 
which appears to be a very reliable form of *speed-check, 
1862 Catal, Intemat, Exhih., Brit. II. No. 3220, Watch- 
man’s detector clocks, steam or*speed clock. 2869 Rankine 
Machinery 4 * Millwork 312 The most convenient *ivay of 
changing the velocity-ratio of rotation of a pair of shafts . . 
is by means of * *speed-cones *. 2843 Civil Eng, 4* Arch, 

Jrnl, yi. The name Sillometre. .might be well ren- 
dered in English ’’Speed-gauge, 2875 Knjcht Diet, Mech, 
2262/2 Osborne’s speed-gage is for the purpose of determin- 
ing the rate of speed at ^'micb shafting or wheels are rotating. 
2858 Slmmonds Diet, Trade, *Speeddndicator, a gauge for 
testing the velocity of steam engines or machines. 2863 A. 
YoMxnoNaut. Dict. 244 Tyssen’s Ship’s Log, or Speed Indi- 
cator. ' 289a Photogr, Ann, II. 341 A roller blind shutter, 
with outside speed indicator. 2^ Kipling Fleet in Being 
11, The Sub watches the ’’speed-lights of the next ahead, for 
as those lanterns change so must he adjust his pace. 2875 
Knight Diet, Mech. 1262 The fly-wheel (of a foot-lathe), on 
which is the cord passing to the *speed-pulley of the bead- 
stock. Ibid. 2262 Such a machine, .does not fulfill the con- 
ditions of a *specd-recorder, 2880 Engineer XLIX. 404 
*Speed regulator for light machinery, 2888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocab, 129 *Speed riggers, riggers graduated to allow of 
the driving band being shifted to increase or reduce the 
running power, 

b. Denoting the attainment of, or capacity for, 

high-speed, as speed-gallop, -skating -skater, 

-skate). 

Also, in recent use, speed-boat, -car, -lathe. 

1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus vili. 81 The 
four miles of best speed gallop. 2885 Daily News 24 Jan. 
6/7 The performances of the exponents of speed skating. 
2894 iVestm. Gaz. 6 Tan. 5/2 The tendency is altogether in 
favour of the ‘speed * skate as against the slow, antiquated 
article. 2897 Ibid. 27 Jan. 7/2 Speed-skaters. .are thoroughly 
enjoying themselves. 

c. Miscellaneous, as speed-capacity, -limit, 
-praise, -rate, -stroke, -trial, etc.; speed-man, a 
cyclist who rides at a high rate of speed ; speed- 
way U.S., a, special track for rapid cycling or 
motoring; + speed while, a short time- 

2900 Daily Express 16 July i/i A motor car with a claimed 
*speed capadty of 8$ miles an hour. 1893 £?«//«yXXII. 
104/2 Both assured her owner that she bad not touched her 
*speed limit. 1896 Cycling Times 20 June 2/4 Smith, who 
is a ‘ *speed man,* maybe able to push thesame machine.. 
to the tune of twentylmilesj an hour. 1605 Sylvester Dte 
Bartas ii. iii. 1. Vocation 861 Thou that thrice.. Losest thy 
*speed-pr:use, and thy life beside. 2894 C. H. Ox>k Thames 
Rights 25 Ihe reasons against fixing a *speed-rate are these. 
a 2628 Sylvester Mem. Mortalities iL Wks. (Grosart) II. 
223 Having Death’s '•speed-stroak undiscemed given. 2885 
Pall Mall G. 24 Jan, 12/2 The *speed triab of the Umbria 
..and Collxngwood, 2894 Voice (N, Yp 28 June, New 
York has millions of dollars to spend upon its uptown parks 
and 'speedways. i^,,£.E,A Hit, B. 2 285 Alle he spoyled 
spitously in a 'sped whylc. 

d. With vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs., as speed-making, 
-mingling, -multiplying, -producing. 

2548 Elyot, ProPerantia, baast, speede makj*ng. 2622 
CoTCR., Acceleration, hast, or sperfmaking. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2262/1 This gearing-up or.. speed-multiplying 
..is found in many kinds of machinery. Ibid, vzinlz A 
system of specd-multiph'ing gear. 1885-94 R, Bridges Eros 
4* Psyche Nov. vi, Betwixt the tvdn speed-mingling fans of 
gold, 2893 Outing XXIL 106 Another great speed-produc- 
ing son of thesame sire. x^iMitnseys Mag, XXV,737/t 


When the colt settled into his stride again, the effort ai 
speed making was continued as before. 

Speed (sprd),2/. Forms: i spedan, 3-5 speden 
(3 -enn, 5 -yn), 4-5 sped, 6 spede ; 4-7 speede, 
6- speed; 5-6 Sc. speid, 6 spend. Pa, t, 2 
spfedde, 2-6 spedde, 3 spede, 4- sped, 4-- 
spedd. Pa. pple. 3-5 i-sped, 5 i-spedde; 4 
y-8ped(d, y-spedde; 3- sped, 4-6 spedd, 5-6 
spedde. Also -grd sittg, pres, 3-4 spet, 5 spette. 
[OE. spidan (once ; othenvise gespidan, early ME. 
i-speden),^WCi\x, spoeden, sfiueden {T>\i. spoeden) 
OS. spbdian(M.LG, and LG. spSden),OliG.spuofen 
(G, spudett, spHtm, from LG.), f, the stem’j/Jt/.; 
see Speed j 5 .] 

I. L inir. Of persons : To succeed or prosper; 
to meet with success or good fortune ; to attain 
one’s purpose or desire. Now arch, 

993 Battle of Maldon 34 Ne Jjurfe we us spillan, ;5if te 
spedap to Jjam. a 2222 O. E, Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 656, 
Swa he spedde swa him Crist hu 5 e, swa }?et In feuna geare 
w®s het mynstre sare. 2254 Ibid, an. 1140, Eustace., 
wende to bigseton Normandi t-serburh, oc he spedde Ihel. 
c 2200 Ormin 22317 He.,woIlde winnenn Crist.. All alls be 
wann Eve & Adam, jiff batt he mihhte spedenn. ^2275 
Moral Ode 258 in O. E. Misc., Ne his poure kunesmen at 
himnemyhtenouht spede. 2300 Cursor In hisauen 
schap To sped he hopd haue na hap. 2362 Langl. P, PI. 
A. HI. 264 Menede hire to be kyng lb haue space to speken, 
spede 5if heo mihte. c 2425 Brxit 363 So the King come lo 
I Engelond ayen, for lesyng of moo of his peple, and bus he 
spedde not here. 1456 Sm G. Hayf. Law Arms (S.T.S.) 13 
Quben he sawe that he mycht nocht in that maner spede. 
2500-20 Dunbar /’i^rwxxiii. 24 Some speidis[at law], for he 
in court hes menis. a 2542 Wyatt in TotteVs Mise. (Arb.) 
53 Soonest he spedes, that most can lye and fayn. 2647 N. 
Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. i. iv. (1739) 9 [They] sent for aid 
where they were most like to speed for the present, and left 
the future to look to it self, a 2688 Bunvan Israels Hop 
Encour. Wks, 2855 1 . 614 Wouldst thou be a man lhatwowd 
pray and prevail? Why, pray to God in the faith of the 
merits of Christ, and speed. 2825 Scott Betrothed xxifi, 
Here we come near to the spot where we hope to speed, or 
no where. 2835 Browning Paracelsus iii. 1589 This he has 
done and nobly. Speed that may I 2836 J. Martin Dii- 
courses 367 It is a thing in which we are sure of speeding. 

Prov, ^1470 Gol, 4 * Gaw. B79 Oft in romanis I reid: Airlv 
sporne, late speid. 2593 R. Harvey Phi lad, 5 He that goclb 
aspying goeth aspeedmg. [See also Spare v,^ 6 c.] 

t b. Const, ofi To succeed in getting, obtaining, 
or accomplishing. Obs, 

c 2400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxxiii. 151 Many gretc lordes has 
assayd diuerse tymes to passe;.. hot b^i mygbt nojt spede 
of baire iournee. Hickscomerivyzs) 148 But there he 
could not speed of bis prey. 2530 Falscb. 727/1 And y 
maye spede of this ones,! care nat and I never sewe to him 
whyle 1 )yve. 2573 L. Lloyd Marrviv of Hist, (i6«) 2*6 
Untill slie sped of the like chance that Procris di(I she 
could never be quiet. 2600 Pory it. Leo's Africa i. 42 Their 
young men may goe a wooing to diuers maides, fill such 
time as they haue sped of a wife. 2643 Power 

Pari, App. 26 But he sped little of his purpose. 

2 . With advs, : To succeed or fare wr//, ill, etc. 

a 1223 O, E, Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 11x4, Sona bser refter 

sende se cyng him.. to Rome after pts sercb’ pallium, & an 
munec mid him.,, & hi b^rwell spsddon. ciroo Ormin 
24242 Swa b^^^t te33 mihhtenn spedenn wel To winnenn 
erblic ahhte. c izsoGen, 4 - Ex, 2585 And 8u salt Se betre 
sped, If it beS bi 6in faderes red. Ibid, 3324 *llle,’ he 
seiden, ‘ haue we sped c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, IVace 
(Rolls) 4279 Y trowe bou schalt fol euele spede. 2377LANCL 
P, Pi. B. III. 270 Spille it and spare it nou^te, bow sbalt 
spede be bettere. a 2425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula^ etc. 
75, 1 ^edde effectuously with sich a clistre bat is ber made. 
1483 (Paxton Cold, Leg, iisb/i He answerd that he had 
euyl spedde. 2573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 44 But worse shall 
be speed, that sowetli ill seed. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
I. 228/2 Some warres he bad, and sped diucrslle. a 2628 
Preston New Cov, (1634) 86 When we pray best, we speed 
best. 2676 Hobbes Iliad ir. 226, 1 wonder less that wc no 
better speed. 2792 Cowper Odyss, vii. 62 For boldest mca 
Speed ever best. 

b. With how (or however), 

cjz^o Hetli Meid, ’27 Hwase, of engel, HhteS to iwurSen 
labere )>en a beast, . . loke hu ha spede 1 c 22M S. Eng. leg- 
1, 248 Heo tolden b® kinge al heore cas, hov heo hadde 
i-sped. a 2300-1400 A/. 27288+ 123 Pai.. told vnto b^ 

maisters how bat bai bade spedd. c 2450 Lovelich Merltn 
9656 Merlyne hadde hym told . . liou that thej' thanne sp^' 
den jn desert, a 2533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixx.xl 247 
demaunded how I had sped in ray iourney. 2563 B. ( 5 ooce 
Eglogs^ etc. (Arb.) 214, I entred in, with fcarcuill Hartc, 
muche doutyng howc to speede. 2627 Mori'Son Itin. il 
109 Not caring how the messengers sped, so the letters wtre 
not underst0(^. 2653 in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 9 How- 
ever wee speed heere, 4 of our Est India shipps arc 
by the Dutch. 2766 Goldsm. Vicar x, Well, my girls, 
have you sped ? 28x4 Southey Roderick xxv. eor Go teU 
thy father now how thou hast sped With all thy treasoosj 
2853 Miss Yosce Cameos (1877) I. xviL 129 H.she coalo 
thus treat a royal uncle, how must not men inferior in racL 
have sped ? 

c. With as or thus. 

2649 Milton Eikon. 25 In this Warr against the 
hee hath sped as other haughty Monarchs, whom Godh^a 
harden’d to the s-ame enterprize. 2653 Holcroft Procoptvit 
Pers, IVarsj. 24 Thus the Romans spedd with 

3 . impers. To go or fare (well or ill) with a 
son, etc. i* In early use wth dat or to, 

ctzos Lay. 28695 |>a iseh Yif'.er king pat him ue 
naOing. Ibid. 29508 pu scalt,,beode b^ godes godd-Jpcl. 
pc seal spede ful weL^ 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8163 yecn 
tine were of be sarazins an on>'war bisct, Si wr b® 
were ywar, horn spedde wel b« bet. a X3»5 Ltfe Adam ^ 
in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 240 To Adam wende » » 
And lokc wc hou him spet pat,, He brak godes cxjnian-- 


SPEED. 

ment. 1545 Brin'klow CompL xxiv. (1874) 69 Comenly it 
spedeth Mihappyly to that reame, where thei be embassytors. 
i6ioGuiLLiM^^nrW/^iir.xii.i22 Though sometime itspeed 
with them contrary to their Titles. 1854 Ferrier hist, 
Metaph. Introd. 8 As lime has advanced, it has constantly 
sped worse with philosophy, instead of speeding better. 

4. Of things : To prove successful ; to thrive. 
CX20O Ormin 1765 Godess enngleijeod Ne ina5^nohht unn- 
derrstanndenn Hu mikell Cristess bede Towarrd hiss 
fadeiT spedenn. a 1300 Cursor PT, 28317 0}?er mans be- 
ginyng of gode dede Ofi'Silh i letted for to spede. <2x586 
Sidney Ps, xxxvii. iii, Lay all thy trusting On hym, and he 
will nmke it speed. 1626 W. Yonge Dtary (Camden) 03 
Arminianism and Pelagianism do much .speed abroad, in 
divers parts of this realm. 17x3 Swift Cadenus <5* Vanessa 
Wks. 175s III. n. 7 A project .. which, if it sped, Wou’d 
shew the merits of the cause. 1866 Conienip, Pev. I. 263 
The suits of the Bishop of Salisbury against Dr. Williams 
and of Dr. Fendall against Mr. Wilson had not sped. 

b. With modifying words (as we//, t//, /tow, 
etc.) : To succeed, fare, go (on), make progress, etc. 

a 1250 Owl ^ Nig/iU 763 Oft spet wel a lute lyste, par 
muche strenglje..mysie. C1400 Gainelyn 800 *I se wel,’ 
seyde Gamelyn, ‘ the justice is sette; Go aforn, Adam, and 
lokehowitspette.* a 1425 tr. Ardeme*s Treal, Pislula, etc. 
95 And so schal it better spede. ^ 1449 Proc. Chanc. 

Q. Eliz, (1830) II, ss The xxvj li. lev^ng behynde shall he 
■wele and truly paled.. unto the forseid Thomas like as the 
forseid werkes spedyn. 1545 Brinklow Lament. A iv b, 
The Cytie neuer speadeth so euell, as when they so ronne 
a whore hountinge. x68x W. Robertson Phraseot. Gen. 
S.V., This business .speeds well under our hands. 1733 W. 
'E.u.isChiliern <5- Vale Pann.-j^ The Acorn here mayspeed 
very well. xjSr Cowper Conversat. 316 Relate how many 
weeks they kept their bed, How an emetic or cathartic sped. 
1855 Prescott P/z/7r^ //, i. viii. 1. 114 Philip’s suit no longer 
sped so favorably as before. 

tS. To be profitable, expedient, or useful. Chiefly 
impers. Obs. 

<ri38o\yvcLiF Serm. SeL AVks. II. X09 It spedip to 30U bat 
o man die for pe puple. 1382 — Ecclus. xxxviu 31 For- 
sothe not alle thingus to alle speden. 2423 \.Kingts 
Q. xxviii, Ane wofull wrecche that to no wight may spede. 

^4*5 Ardeme's Treat. Pistula^ etc. 3 For*aIs-miche in 
hard thingis it spedith to studiers for to perseuere and abide. 

6 . trans. To further or assist (a person) 5 to cause 
to succeed or prosper. Also rejl. Now arch. 

rzp^Sawles IVarde in O. E, Horn. I, 267 Hwase bis writ 
haueo ired. Ant crist him baueS swa isped, Ichbidde..pet 
3e bidden ofie for me. a 1300 Cursor ^I. 29002 Seuen ar \nx\ 
[sc. boons] bat vs mai spede Til al bat euer we haue of nede. 
CX386 Chaucer Peeve*sT. 1x3, 1 preyyou speed us inal that 
ye may, c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1196 Y tryste in God that he 
Mhalle.me spede. 2503-4 Act 19 Hen. K//, c. 28 Preamb., 
The Kinges Highnes..is therfor enclyned to here & spede 
^onabjy the seid peticioners. 1530 Palsgr. 727/1 Serve 
God well and he shall spede you in all your busynes, x6ot 
Shaks. ^ttl. C, X. ii. 88 For let the Gc^ so speed mee, as 1 
loue The name of Honor, more then I feare death. 

absol, X3.« A". .£. T’. B. 5SX On spec of a spoteraay i 
spede to mysse Of b« sy^te of b® souerayn bat sj'ttez so 
*8w Scott Ivanhoe xli, Achieving an adventure, 
with only his good sword, and his good arm to speed. 

b. In the phrase God speed me, thee, etc. , or varia- ' 
tionsofthis. (Cf. God-speed.) Also God speed the \ 
p/oiigh, etc. I 

M ^23*® •S’xV Trtsir, 2266 He may bidde god me spede. 
2375 Barbour Bruee xvin. 389 ‘Do than,' he said, ‘and 
god the spetd !* C1386 Chaucer Kjit/s T. ^^oo God spede 
you; goth forth and ley on faste. CZ400 Gamelyn 827 God 
spede me this day at my newe werk. C1470 Henry iVal' 
lace II. 93 Go hens, ..the mekill dewill the speid. 2526 
Tindale Matt, xxviii. 9 lesus mett them sayinge : God 
spedeyou. 1SS3T. WiLSONi?/itf/.(is8o) 4 As for other that 
haue no witte, thei wil neuer leame it, therefore God speede 
them. 1617 in Birch Crt, <5- Times Jas. /(1848) II. 17 God 
speed him, and send him a better vo>'age than X even hope 
fori 1641 Milton Reform. 11. Wks. 1851 III. 42 The little 
adoe.,putsmeeinto the mood to tell you a tale ere 1 proceed 
further; and Jlenenius Agrippa speed us. 1677 Mi£;ce 
Diet. 11, S.V., God speed you well. xSio Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxii, Rowena waved a graceful adieu to him. . — the Saxon 
bade God speed him. 2866- in Sc. use [E7ig. Dial. Dictli. 

absol. ^2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxxix. v, God speed, 
friende.s G^ give you joy. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, li. iii. 6 
3 at. Neighbours, God speed. 2602 [see b]. 

(b) c 2500 Spede the Plough 8 I pray to God, spede wele 
the plough. 2569 T, Norton iVamittg agst. Papists Oiv, 1 
Let vs draw, .together, and then say and sing merily, God 
spede the ploughe of England. 1589 Horsey Trai'. (Hakl. 
Soc.) App. 310 Thearby have they maynlayned their de- 
cayed trade.. by meanes of their traffyeque.. God speed 
theirplowel 1602 "Dekkur. Honest }VluyX\,Dttke. Godspeed, 
father. Mad, God sp>eed the Plow, thou shale not speed 
me. 1610 Fletcher Faithf. Sheph. 11. i, Great Pan for 
Syrinx sake bid speed our Plow, 2781 Cowper C//<zrf/y 123 
Heav’n speed the canvass, gallantly unfurl’d [etc.]. 

'I* c. In the adjuration So God me speed, etc. Obs. 
ci32o.S‘iV Trisir. 1632 pe king swore, so god him spede, 
pat boben schuld haue rijt. 1393 Langl. P. Pl. C. xi. loj 
* 5ut sauereb me nat H sawe,’ quab ich, ‘ so me crist spede . 
c 1440 [see So adv. 19). c 2460 TawneUy Myst. x. 194 Whos 
is that chyld, so god the spede? 

•pd. Const, of 01 wit/i : To provide or furnish 
(one) with something. Chiefly in pa. pp/e. Also 
reJl. Ohs. 

2530 Tisdale Ans‘w. Sir T. More Wks. (1573) 249/2 We 
beleue, we deserve to be ^ed of all that our bUmd hartes 
desire. 2554 Interlude 0 / Youth in Haxl. Dodstey II. X7» I 
can speed thee of a servant of price, That will do thee good 
aer\*ice, 2576 Pettie Petite Pallace 36 She. .began to cast 
in her head how .she myght be sped of an other husband. 
2600 Holland Livy iil xlvi. xig For this time I am sped of 
sureties ynough. x6oi ~^Pliuy 1. 144 There also a man niay 
besped wthbondslaues. 2665 Mrath^’WT Comment Tsvo T. 
(1901) 56 Of such an one she speeds herself, that It seems 
bis Soul deserv’d w^ cf her. 
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7. (see alsoprec.) : a. Furthered or 

brought to the end or condition desired ; so dealt 
with as to be satisfied or well situated. (In later 
use also with well.') 

13.. Cursor M. 24752 (GOtt), pat gifs me list of hit lo rede, 
r or he es all spedd pat scho will spede. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
94 Er thou be sped, Thou schalt me leve such a wedd, That 
[etc.]. C2420 Lydc. Land. Lyckpeny v, But, lackyng mony, 

I could not be sped. 01450 Reg. Oseney 211 If hit hap'pe 
my wife to be i-spedde in chlld-beryng at Barton. 2566 
Pasyuine in Trannee 35 For the moste part, she that went 
to bed a Virgin, arose from thence spedde with hir esrande. 
2572 Campion Hist. IreL vi. (1633) 18 And then if they can 
get a piece of rugge to cover them, they are well sped. 
2657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc i. 2 to [He] went 
on puxpose, .into Dauphine; and returned sped, about the 
beginning of the year following, 1680 H. More Apocal. 
Apoc. 208 But they that ha \’e obtained their glorified body, 
..they are sped already, and are safe fxom this fate. 2723 
Guardian No. too (1756) II. 78 When the maid was once 
sped, she 2\*as not suffered to tantalize the male part of the 
commonwealth. 2864 Swinburne Aialanta 368 That this 
great hunt with heroes for the hounds May leave thee 
memorable and us well sped. 

b. In contexts implying an evil plight or awk- 
ward situation. 

c 2530 Remedy Love Ixxiii. in ChauceYs JVhs. (1332) 
^68 b/i To wame him nowe be is too farre spedde ; It is to 
late him to forbede. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 283 We 
three are married, but you two are sped. x6oi Holland 
Plitty IL 49 Like as those that be sped with the yellow 
jaunise. 2616 Marlowds Faustus in M.’s Wks. (1910) 217 
Benu, ’Zons, homes againe. Mart. Nay chafe not man, 
we all are sped. 2709 Prior Ladle 92 Told ’em, for Supper 
or for Bed They might go on, and be worse sped. xSzr 
Scott Kenilw. v, * We are fairly sped now,’ said Foster; 
‘yonder is thy lord’s signal *. 

c. Appointed or elected to (or as) something, rare. 
CZ380 Wvcup Wks. (z88o) 23 For who so may most gold 

brynge sunnest schal be sped to grete benefices. 2692 
Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 18 His father got him to be sped a 
Kings-scholar at Westminster. 2903 in Farmer & Henley 
Slang Diet. VI. 307 Sped lo New CoJlege=elected to a 
scholarship. 

•fd. Prepared, equipped; skilled or versed in 
something. Obs. 

<22450 tr. De Imiiatione iil xxi. 89 Wherfore be J>ou 
spedde & redy to fi3tyng, if hou wolt haue be victory. 2526 
Skelton Maguyf. 562 Oin you a remedy for a tysyke, That 
sfaeweth yourselfe thus spedde in ph5^»kc? axszg — P. 
Sparowe 788 In Chauser I am sped, His tales I haue red. 

! 8. To promote or further (a matter); to bring 1 

I to or towards a successful issue or termination; i 
' to accomplish or carry out. ! 

' a 2300 Cursor M. 23920 Mi will ic hope hou will me spede. 

I c 23W Chaucer 3‘tfc.A^/<«V7'. 357 Every raanerboone That 
I he God asked, it weresped ful soone. 2300 Gower Conf. I. ! 
j 262 Thei kepte that non other scholde Touchende of love j 
' his cause spede. <t 2425 tr. Ardemds Treat. Fistula, etc. 

36 pan,forsobe, may he.. finaly spede b® forseid cure aboute ^ 
four&tuenty wekes. <r 2450 v. 87 And ye haue also , 

wele spedde the entente of Merlin. 2^6 Pilgr. Perf. (W, . 
de W. 1531) 263 This holy prayer for nis ennemyes anone 
was spedde,.. for It conuerted saynt Paule, 2568 Grafton 
Chren.W. 8 The next yere when king William had sped his 
businesse in the sayde 0)untrie, he returned into England. 
2633 G. Herbert Temple, Cross iv, Ev’n when my hopes 
seem to be sped, I am to grief alive. 2697 DRyDE.v Virg. 
Past, vir, 44 These Branches of a Stag.. Young IMycon 
offers, Delia, to thy Shrine. But speed his hunting with thy 
Pow’r divine. 2772 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II. 
218 The only amends we can make you, for having sped 
our frolic, is to desire the favour of your company to dinner. 
1833 ^Ibs. Browning Promelh, Bourul Wki (1904) 250/1 
May no sin be sped in the word that is said. 2847 E.merson 
Poems (1837) 90 He had so sped his wise affairs That he 
caught Nature in bis snares, 

b. spec. To promote, expedite, prosecute (a bill, 
plea, etc.), as a matter of official or legal business. 

2429 Rolls of Parlt. IV, 343/2 No Bill shal be sped but 
in the place ordeynedi 2482 in Rymcr Fccdera (1711) XII. 
164/2 Inpassyngandspedyng Letters of Transsumpt under 
the Seale of our Office of Mairaltic. 1566 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. I. 466 Nocht to compone nor speid ony con- 
firnuitioun iipoun the few abonewrittin. ^IS9^ Lamdarde 
Arckeion (1635) 243 No Bill be sped, but in place ordained 
forCouncelL 2642 7Vf7/rrx<fr/<tZ^<y (1659)04 All pices touch- 
ing the life or maihem of a man, called Plew of the Crown, 
are usually held and sped in the King’s name. 2726 
Ayliffe Parergon 27 All those Writings and JIatters, 
w'hich. .are sped in open Court at the Instance of one or 
both of the Parties Litigant. 2884 Law Rep. 27 Chanc. Div. 

63 The Plaintiffs ought to undertake to speed the action, 
that is to prosecute the action with due diligence. 

9. fa. To treat of, deal wth (a matter). Obs. 

23. . Cursor M. 224 (Gott.), For roani [matters] ar bar for 
to spede. <;x374 Chaucer Bocth. v. pr. L (x£68) 249 She 
haddc..tournede b® coufs of hir rcsoun to somme ober 
binges to ben iretid and to ben j-sped. Ibid. 261 

5it nehab it nat ben determined ne yspedd.. diligently of 
anyofyow. 

b. To bring to an end; to finish or dispatch. 

C2340 Hampole Pr. Cotisc. 26S2 Here cs b® thred parte of 

bis buke spedde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7601 When this speche 
was sped,speke bai no fferre. 2470^5 Malory Arthur tii. 

X. 112 Was there gras otys, and breed for their borsw; 
soone it was sped, and full hard was their souper. 27^ 
Goldssl Trav. 192 At night returning, every labour sped. 

He sits him down the monarch of a^ shed. ^ 2825 wCOTt 
Talism. xvii, (3o, speed tblne office quickly, sirrah. 

c. To dispatch, destroy, kill (a person, etc.). 


since thou dost seeh thy dciui. Look to ihj^f , Irl - 
thee if I can. 1654 Fuuxr. TsooSmn, so Thus no doubt 


SPEED. 

Herod-.jvas confident he. .had sped and despatched the 
Jewish tang amongst the rest. 1735 Pope Frol. Sat nt A 
dire dilemma I either way I’m sped. If foes, they write, if 
friends, they read me dead. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxx Bat 
that I wore a shirt of Spanish mail under my plate-coat X 
had been fairly sped. 1^5 Disraeli Syitl vi. xii. HI. 310 
* Yes. I am sped,’ he said in a faint voice. 

n. 10. tracts. To send with speed or haste ; to 
hurry (a person, etc.) out or away ; also, to force 
to go. 

C2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3178 Egipte folc hem hauen ut sped. 
*^34 Sm T. Herbert Trav. (1638} 206 Assaph-chan seeing 
all as he desired, speeds away a sure post with letters to 
Curroon. 2678 Spanish Hist. II, 15 Eight Ships com- 
manded by our Adiniral were speeded out from Cadis. 
2770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 309 If to ine city sped— what waits 
him there ? 2782 Cowper Expost. 280 The cry in all thy ships 
IS still the same — Speed us a%vay to battle and to fame. 1845 
Sumner True Grandeur Nations{iZ^6) 10 The tw’enty thou- 
sand letters, which each fortnight are speeded from this port 
alone, could not be sent. 2885 Maneh. Exam. 10 July 5/2 
Every soul in that part of the mine would be sped into 
eternity. 

b. To send out, cast, discharge, or direct, with 
some degree of quiclmess and force. 

a 1569 Kikcesmyll Godly Adv. (1580) 13 His tong sped- 
j*ng wordes no faster then the! may seme wel bestowed. 
2792 Cowper Iliad iii. 436, I sped my spear in vain. 2830 
Tennyson Poems 43 His last arrow is sped. 1842 Macaulay 
Horaiius xlv, llirough teeth, and skull, and helmet ^ 
fierce a thrust he sped. 2892 H. Herman His Angel xu. 
236 The glance he sped towards his betrothed was brimful of 
expectant love. 

f c. To recall hastily. Obs.“~^ 

2606 G. Woodcock Hist. Ivsiine vr. 31 This their intent 
gaue matter of great mistrust vnto the Lacedemonians, 
causing them lo speed home Agesilaus from his Persyan 
victories. 

d- To enable (a person) to make speed in de- 
parting or travelling; to further the going or pro- 
gress of ; sometimes simply, to bid farewell to. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xv.84 True friendship’s laws are by this 
rule exprest, Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
2732 — Nor. Sat. ii. ii. 260 For I, who hold sage Homer’s 
rule the best, Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 
1829 Scott Anne of G. xxvi, Assuring them, that.. horses 
and faithful attendants should be ready to speed the youth 
on his journey to Nancy. 2849 Rock Ck. of Fathers II. 
388 Everywhere the brief-bearer was received, treated, and 
speedwl on his way. 2894 B. Cha-'ibers Butterfly 242 Next 
morning the host stood once more on the siep^ speeding 
the parting Miss Scropes. 

11. To give speed to (a course, etc.) ; to hasten ; 
to cause to be rapid in movement. 

<2 2300 Cursor M. 19076 Up he ras, And to b® temple spede 
bis pas, 2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) III. 232 pe cours 
was so i-sped b®t the strokes come to*fore p® eneroyes. 
2577-87 Holinsheo Chron. 1 . 33/1 So through France 
(Claudius] sped his ioumies till he came to the side of the 
Ocean sea. 2700 Dryden Iliad 1. 54 The helpless Priest 
reply’d no more, But sped his Steps along the hoarse- 
resounding Shore. 1746 Frasxis tr. Horace, Art Poet. 225 
To the grand Event he [the poet] speeds his Course, 2807 
J. Barlow Columb. in. 16 The king, undaunted in defen- 
sive war. Repels their hordes, and speeds their flight afar, 
2855 Chamier My Trai'cls I. vi. 88 There before us passed 
traveller after traveller, each speeding his way to the hotel. 
1885 Viowzi-isSilas Lapham[f^x\\» 35 Let me.. take you 
out over the Milldam, and speed this mare a little. I’d like 
to show you what this mare can do. 

b. To press or urge on, esp. in order to bring to 
an early result or termination; to e.vpedite. 

2390 Gower Conf. L 180 The Souldan.,In alle baste his 
cause spedde To sende for the manage- 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 27 To spede the tyme for T sannon. ^ 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 639 Now tarie nocht thairfoir; 
speid hand, half done. 2696 Rayir Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
202, I think it best to speed the finishing and fitting my 
Supplement for the Presse. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 

J I O chaste Lucina speed the Mother’s pains. And baste the 
glorious Birth. 2825 ^orr Guy M. xxvii, One of those 
prayers, or rather spells, . . used ^ the vulgar and ignorant 
to speed the passage of a parting spirit. 1870 HRV.ofT 
Iliad VI. I. 207 Command thy maids to speed the « ork. 

c. To cause (time) tqjpass iftway) quickly. 

2818 Scott Rob Roy xxi, The incident, .sped away a part 

of the time which hung so heavily on my hand. 1851 Haw- 
THOR.VE Snow Image, elc (1879) 246 Then he strove to 
speed away the lime. ' 

d. To increase the speed or working rate of. In 
recent use chiefly with up. 

1856 Ka.ne Arct. Expi. I. xxviL 353 Our plans were 
formed at once ; there is nothing like emergen^ to speed, 
if not to instruct, the energies. 2894 Westm. Gaz. 4 bept. 

7/1 What of machinery? Shall we get that ‘^spe^cd up 
sufficiently to counterbalance the shorter working cay r 

e. To give a specified speed to (a machine). 

tS 3 i Eng. Mechanic No. 874. 376/3 

are speeded down to 40 m. for level road*:, x^g Engineer 
LXVIII. 455 When an engine is seeded to run r 
volutions per minute- 2897 ^ 

similar automatic machines, speeded alike. in 

12. ref/, a. To go with speed ; to make haswc in 
passing from one place to another. Now ^ 
^a-r^otcuneor M. 4-55 G- to 
CI3SO lym. Palemc 5163 Now..sp^U^cl 

hoahi --P«l he 

Antenor him liaranmrd ig n r}-ver. J509 

speddo hym onto of tht 77 Ve-ous and ahn 

Hawes Fast. Fleas, xvnu (Vercy^lll^ 
made conja^-on. 3S6 Thry both lal'v. 

sped. 2560 Daus tr. Flei^^ alone, spede them on 

inclong and cSrn’/.ffr7V. 374 

l^iuT^^y '.^SgVin^aminss in. and out. rt>ccd«h h..m 
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SPEEDLY. 


unto the Ocean. 1678 Bunyak V {1862) 41 Christian 
suddenly started up and sped him on his way. iSat Scott 
Ketiilw. ix, Dickie. .bolted from the cottage, and sped him 
to the top of a neighbouring rising ground. 

b. To act with speed ; to make haste in doing, 
or to do, something. Now arch, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 13538 Fra now behoues sun him spede 
For to do his fader dede. 1390 Gower Conf, II. 256 And he 
with alle haste him spsdde And made him nak^ and al 
warm. ^1400 Desir. Troy 13236 pe worthy. .sped hir full 
specially my sped for to let. 1447 Bokenhasi Seyntys 
(Koxb.) 35 For to other tbyngys 1 wold spede me. 1526 
Pilgr, Per/, (\V. deW, 1531) 72 b. These thynges..we shall 
spede vs. .to declare euery daye by it selfe. 1581 A. Hall 
Iliads, 86 Iris straight hlrspeddeTodresse them weL 1647 N. 
'^KZO^Dlsc,Govi,Eng,\\.y:\\\,{iTy)) 71 The Eagle stooped, 
and sped himself so well, as within six years hefastned upon 
the Sword and Scepter. 1682 Bu.vyan Holy IFarizgos) 329 
Then speed you to do that which is WTitten in my Law. 
1805 Scott Aasi Minstrel ii. xxi, Now, speed thee what 
thou hast to do. — F. M, Perth ii, Come, Dorothy, 
speed thee with the food, old woman. 

13. intr, a. To go or move with speed. Also 
with it. 

ci^oo Destr. Troy nyi The grete horses.. Sparit for no 
Spurse, speddyn to the flight, c 1470 Henry Wallace i\\ 775 
'Speid fast,] he said, * Wallace is lokit in *, 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxiii. ix Walk furih, pilgrame,,,Speid home, for- 
quhy anone cummis the nicht. 1562 W1S5ET Wks, (S. T. S.) 
■ 1 . 3 Sum . . speidis balth with airis and erect sails [etc.]. 16x0 
Holland CamderCs Brit, 696 From Aberford the said 
Riv'eret Coc speedetb immediately to the River Wherf. 1637 
Hevwood Royall Kin^ x. iii, I le try to day which of our two 
good steeds ^n speed it best ; let the most swift take both. 
1697 Dryden Virg, Past, iv. 25 The Goats with strutting 
Dugs shall homeward speed. 1736 Gray Statius i. 48 O’er 
his bead. Collecting all his force, the circle sped. 1795 
Southey Joan 0/ Arc i\. 128 From the disastrous plain of 
Agincourt I speeded homewards. 1835 Litton Rienzi i. i, 
The vessel thus referred to was speeding rapidly down the 
river. 1856 Kane Arct, Exj>l. II. xxi. 211 The dogs speed 
from hut to hut, almost unguided by their drivers. x86o 
Tyndall Glac, i. vii. 51 Streams sped downwards, falling 
over the rocks. 

*S 83 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. II. i. 120 Your wit’s too hot, it 
speeds too fast, 'twill tire. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 49 
We might. . have lightly sped across the slippery logic. 1893 
Stevenson Cairiotia v. (1902) 51 His eyes speeding liere and 
there without rest. 

b. Of time : To advance or pass qnickly. 

13., Sir Bettes (A.) 1473 Whan hit to l^at time spedde,pat 
Yuor scholde hat maide wedde. 1833 Ht. Martineau Cin- 
namon Pearls i. x The brief twilight of the tropics had 
just sped away. 1858 Sears Athan, ir. ill X9S The day 
speeds on to the great evening, 1891 Farrar Darktt, ^ 
Dawn XXXV, The hours sped by almost unnoticed. 

c. To make haste to do something ; to be speedy 
in action. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 103 Spyces speden to sprj'ng, In 
Erbers enhaled. a 142$ Cursor M. 13538 (Trim), Nowbl- 
houek son to spede For to do his fndir dede. 1480 Robt, 
Devyll x88 in Hazl. E. P, P. I. 226 [He] prayed hys sonne, 
that hewouldespede, For to leamebotheto wryteandreade. 
*577 Hammer Acc.Eccl. Hist.^Socrat.w vi.(i6i9) 341 Being 
sore sicke,and speeding to bapllsme. 1625 Bacon Ess.^ Of 
Delays (Arb.) 525 First to Watch, and then to Speed. 

d. With complement ; To attain a speed of. 

1900 Westm, Gaz. i May 6/3 Her engines are twin-Screw 

triple expansion, ..and she will speed seventeen knots. 

Spee*dedy a- [r. Spked sbJ] Having a specified 
speed, as high-speeded. 

1890 yml. Franklin Inst. Mar. 261 Circular saws and 
other high speeded wood-working machines. 

Speeder (sprdsi). Also 5 speder, -ar. [f. 
Speed v."] 

1. One who speeds, aids, or furthers ; a helper or 
fonvarder. Now arch. 

cx^ooLaud Troy Bk.^ygZ He made him lord and her leder, 
And prayed god be her speder. ^1440 York Myst, i. xio To 
spill vs ku was cure spedar- 1616 CuAVhtss HomeYs Hymn 
Hertnes 52 Speeder of Nights spies And guide of all her 
dreames obscurities. 1839 G. Meredith R, Feverel xxwlW, 
I ain’t a speeder of matrimony, and good's my reason I 1887 
hlORRis Odyss. xiit, 41 For nov/ are all things ready... The 
speeders and gifts of well-wishers, 

+ 2. One who prospers or succeeds, csp. in a suit 
1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 405 Your wooers (will be] good 
old Gentlemen before they be speeders, 1592 Greene/'/z/Aj. 
mela (Grosart)^ XI. 155 He that is a sutor in least, 
xnaye be a speeder in earnest. 161 x Cotcr, s.\. P erdeur^ 
■Ttie miserable pleader is a miserable speeder; the sparing 
ofafeeisoftenthespoyleofacause. i^iH.M. Xx.Erasm. 
Colloq. 32 Go tby way advocate, thou wilt come back again 
a speder. 

iransf. x6ii Chapslan Widdenves T. 1S73 III. 7 My 
former suites have been all spenders, this shall be a speeder. 

3. A device or contrivance for quickening or regu- 
lating the speed of machinery'; also, a kind of 
roving-machine used in cotton-manufacture. 

187s Knight Diet. Mech. zzSt/t The twist, which is given 
in tne bobbin and fly frame by the rotation of the spindle 
and flyer, is given in the speeder by an endless belt. 

4. One who cycles, motors, etc., at a high rate of 
speed ; a fast car, horse, etc. 

i8gx in Cent. Did. 1^3 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 6 Sept., 
A certain go^-fellowship has been established between the 

speeders and the city. y 

Speedful (spr-dful), a. Also 4-6 sped(e)ful(e, 
-faU(e, sspedphuU, 5-7&.speidfal(l,53perd-), 
6 opeedefuL [f. Speed si. + -fdl.] 
tl. Profitable, adrantageons, expedient, helpfnl, 

efficacious. Obs. . 

1340-70 Alex, ^ Diad. 623 God is spedful in speche &. a 


sprj't dene, 2375 Barbour Bruce iii. 574 Saylys, ajTls, and 
othir thing, That wesspedfuU to thar passyng. ^1394 P, 
PI. Crede 264 In pouernesse of spyrit is spedfullest hele, 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xix, iii Of which ech hi him silf is a 
good and a speedful wey. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 1x2 Quhtikis thingis ar maist nedefull to the bataill 
and spedefull, 1509 Fisher 7 Penit.Ps. xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 
70 That they myght vse these holy psalmes as. .spedefull 
prayersfor remyssyon andforgjnienes. 1573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 116 Good store howse needfull well ordred speedfull. 

f b. Freq. in it is speedful or syntactical varia- 
tions of this. Obs. 

c J340 Hampole Prose Tr, 23 Vnto these men itt is nede- 
fulle and spedefulle to vse the werkis of Actife lifTe als besili 
as k®* niay. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 127 It is 
noujt spedeful to us to knowe kat daj*. 14x4 in Proc. Privy 
Council (X834) 1 1 . 141 l*hat it were spedefulle to .sende swiche 
amhassialours. c x^^Vbcock Repr. i, v.c/ It is profitable 
and speedful ofte tymes a man forto speke as many vsen 
forto speke. ci^yj De Bekese Measutynge Lattde E iij. 
It is. .not spedefull lo mete therewyth a great quantite^ of 
lande. cx$$o Rolland Crt. Yentts iii. 909 Do as 3c think 
speidfulltn this proces. 1609 Skene 7 ? 170 He. . sail 
assigne to them ane certaine day, to vnderly the law, either 
in that air, or thereafter quben ne sail think speidfull. 

2. Speedy, quick, swift, rapid. Now 7‘are. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 167 pese men been speed- 
ful ooke on hors and on footc, ^ 1400 Ve. Secreta Secret.^ 
Got/* Lordsh. £0 It gladys k® herte, and makys..ke tonge 
spedfull. 154s Raynald Byrth Mankynde 59 Geujmge 
her good hope of a spedefuf delyuerance. 1595 BARsnELD 
Cassandra Dvijb, His sturdie steedes ; Whose speedful 
course the day and night now eeuens. 16x5 T. Adams Lycatu 
ihroPy 8 It is not enough to be speedfull, we must aUo be 
discreet and faithfull. 1903 L. M. Watt Communion Table 
viii. 65 This speedful fleetingness of all earth’s days, 
b. Quasi-anfe'. Speedily, qnickly. 

1480 Ragman Roll sz\n Hazl./T. P. P. I.7X Tomoysten 
theo’our appetitys drey, Ful spedful yt rennyn and ful yerne. 
fo. Of time: Passingquickly; short, brief. Obs. 
a 1400-50 Alexander gjt With k^t he blokirs in \>t brest 
..in a spedfull space so sprete ^eldis. 

Hence Spec'dfulness, speed, swiftness. 

1386 Almanack for Year (1812) 8 In oker planetis it bace 
more spedefulnesse. 

Spee'dfcilly,<i^fz/. [/.Speedful cr.] a. Speedily, 
quickly, b. Effectively. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvii. (Bodl. MS.), pe 
same bones in here ioyntes meue ]>e more spedefulllch. 
CI 47 S Partenay 183 I hen thay toke ther way wonder sped- 
fullye. 1483 Cath. Angl. 353/1 Spedefully, ejficacitcr^ 
effectiue. a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. K, no We shall labor 
..spedefully, diligently, and truly. 16x5 T. Adams Lycan* 
thropy 9 It is not yet enough to go speedfully and heed- 
fully except also deedfully. 

f Spee-diful, a. Ois.~^ In 7 speedyfull. [f. 
Speedy a.] Speedy, prompt. 

1647 New Quxm Prxlates Ded. p. i, Publishing a 
speea3'full and satisfactory answer lo these fewe Questions, 
fSpeedihead. Obs.~^ In 5 spedybed. [f. 
Speedy «.] Swiftness, rapidity. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 185 pe thridde spanne in ke.handyl of 
ki schr>’fte muste be spedybed, wylboutyn delaying. I 

Speedily (sprdili), adv. Forms: 4 spedili, 
4-0 spedily, 6 spedyly, speadilie, Sc. spedalie, 
6-7 speedilie, 6 - speedily, [f, Speedt a. Cf. 
OK. gespidiglice prosperously. Before the 17 th 
cent, less usual than spedely Speedly adv.'\ In a 
speedy manner; with speed or celerity; quickly, ^ 
13.. Cursor M. 4048 (Gotu), pat loueword bad sua spedili 
spredd. c 1400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) Gladly take and 
spedily fulfil k® warnyng of k^ meke fadlr. a 1425 Cursor 
M. X9214 (Trin.), Spedily fc/ir/frr PISS. spedfe)lij spelled 
pei goddes word. \ax^^o Freiris Berwick 217 \x\ DunhaYs 
Poems (1893) 292 Syn to hir madin spedyly sebo spak. 1563 
H VLL A rt Garden. (1593) x6 The scenes sowen in due chosen 
time.. doth speediliest breakc forth and shoote vp. 1605 
1 Shaks. Lear iv% xl 80 You lustices. that these our nealher 
I crimes So speedily can vcngc. 1659 in Vemey Mem. (xpo7) 

I II. 97 Itt being high tyme. .speedily to looke out for a place 
1 for him. ax^oo in Cath. Rec.Soc, PubJ. IX, 346 To the 
I end she may the specdierly Arrive to Inioy the company of 
j j** Blessed. 1749 A'Vrx'a/ HI. 93 An opportunity of 
closing the Line speedilyer. xyj^ Mirror No. 65, The mar- 
} riage was speedily concluded. 1837 P, Keith Bot. Lex, 28 
I An example that was speedily followed by that ofDodonseus 
1877 Frouoe Short Stud. (1883) IV, 1. x. 117 A short alter- 
cation, .ended speedily in high w'ords on both sides. 
Speediliess(sprdines). Forms; rispedyuesse, 
spedi-, speedines, 6-7 speediness©, 6 - speedi- 
ness (7 speedy-), [f. Speedy a. Cf. OE. spidigttes 
opulence.] The quality of being speedy; quickness, 
celerity, promptitude. 

1530 Palscr. 274/1 Spedyvto^e, hast f nett. 1548 XJdalu 
etc. Erasm. Par, Platt, ix.60 ISIarucbnigat sogreatspedi- 
nesofrairaclcs. 163s Swan vi.§2(i643:202[Waters] 

• j-ield us an casinesse and speedinesse of conduct and irafficlu 

• 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr, xix. (1687) x 85 The wounds . , 
j are made more angr>', and you hinder the speediness of the 
I Cure. 1770 LANCHOBNE/V«//rrc/;(i85x)I.27o/i Much lustre 
! did fortune add to the galhntiy of their exploits by the 

speediness of their execution. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 234 
For the certainty, ease, and speediness of cure. 

Speedbo.^ [f* Speed 

^ L Success, prosperity, good fortune; the fact of 
being successful or of attaining one's end.^ 

a X300 Cxmrr /Z 237x6 pat do^ all ATspeding spill, CZ400 
tr. SecretaSecret.,Gerv.Lcrdsh, xi2 It(jc. Mercuiy in mid- 
h«ven] sbal sbewe spedyngc of k« werk & perfeccion. c X460 
Play of Sacrament 112 In Spajme & in Spruce moche 
vs my sped>'ng. a 2555 Latimer Serin, tr Rem. (Parker 
Soc.) 234 For wbichlike doings wc shall have like speedings, 
1570 T. Norton tr, Howels Catech, (1853) 187 Such as pray 


doubling and uncertain of their speeding. x6o8 Shaks. Prr 
ir. iii. X16 Each one betake him to his rest ; To.inorrow ali 
for speeding do their best. 2636 F. Spence tr. Varillas' He 
Pledicis 393 Either ih’one or t'other of these twoconjpira! 
cies cou’d not have miss’d of speeding, if the Duke.. had not 
revealed them. 17x3 M. Henry Ordinal. Serm. Wks. lEs? 
II. 503/1 Those who go without sending, will come back 
■without speeding. 1726 S. Willard Body Div. 900/1 Hov 
we may so ask as not to miss of speeding in it. 
b. Lot or hap in respect of success. 

*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 9 By practise and ill speedinr. 
these lessons had their breeding. 2599 Shaks., etc. Pc//.' 
Pilgr. x.\\\\. Heart is bleeding, All help needing, 0 cruel 
speeding, Fraughted with gall. X64X Milton Ch. Govt. ir. 
37 The not deferring is of great moment to thegoodspeeding. 
+ 2. The action of sending out or forth. Obs, 
X382WVCLIF Judith ii. 7 Olofemes..noumbrede men in 
to the speding[L. in expeditiouem], as the king comaundede 
to hym. 

3, The action of aiding, furthering, or setting 
forward. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret. t Gov, Lordsh, 94 Yn spedjmgeo! 
goodnesse. 2530 Palsgr. 71 1/2 I set a syde, as counsaylours 
or judges do all their maters for the hasty spedynge of some 
one. 2625 Sanderson Serm. (x68i) 1 . 125 To give anykind 
of furtherance to the speeding either of justice in civil, or 
of judgment in criminal causes.^ 2672 'i‘. Cory Course ff 
Pract. Comm.*Pl. 30 The Plaintiff was not bound to gi^ 
the Defendant notice of the speeding a Writ of Inquiry* of 
Damages. 

4. up\ The process of increasing the rale 
of work or production. 

1892 Daily NewsZ Feb, 6/2 One of the most remarkabl: 
features of modern industrial enterprise is the great ’speed- 
ing up * of industry, 1897 S. & B. Webb Industr.Democr. 

I. viii. 399 This enforced ‘speeding up’ would be all very 
! well if the old plan of paying by- the piece were continued. 

Speeding (spf'dig),///. a, [f. Speed v,] 

; fl. Well-speeding^ successful. Obs~'^ 

* 1422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ PHv, Priv. 235 Whoso hath the 
Paas large and slow, he is wyse and wel spedynge in al his 

' dedys. 

2. Leading with speed ; rapid, direct. 

^ ^ri6xx Chapman Iliad xxii, 2B0 Where th’unequal wind* 
ing bone, .had place, and where there layThe speedingvay 
to death. 2641 H. L’Estrange Cod's Sabbath 81 For (to 
take a short and speeding course) the most embraced and 
popular opinion is that [eta]. 

b. Causing to move with speed ; favouring. 
*757 Wilkie Epigotdnd iv. 86 Tospeeding gales I saw 
the canvass rise, 
j c. Moving with speed, 

• 1847 Emerson Poe?ns, Visit Wks. (Bohn) I. 404 .Speeding 
I Saturn cannot halt. xZZ^ Marshall's Tennis Cuts 

the speeding ball appeared as One continuous flash of 
I lightning. 

f3. Dispatching, finishing; deadly, fatal. Ol>s. 
7 e x6oo Disir, Emperor ir. i. in Bullen O.Pl. (2884) III. 
185 Twas a speedinge plolt To send me into Spayne. x64i 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 313 He might chuse the most mis' 
cheuing, and most speeding hurt for him. x66o May Hen. 

II, VI. 419 A ^eding leaver seiz’d his viiall part. 1693 
Drydek, eta Juvenal xih 22 A Keck so strong, so large, as 
wou’d demand The speeding Blow ofsome uncommon Wind, 

tb. Liable to a fatal wound. Ohs. 
x6i2 T. James Jesuits' Downf, 68 The best weapons the 
I lesuits haue to defend tbemselues, and wound their opposits 
in the speedingst place they can, 1631 Fair Plaid 

of West I. Wks. 1874 11.278 You hit him in the very speed, 
ing place, 

•f4. Effective; decisive. Obs. 
x6x2 Webster White Devil Wks. (Rildg.) 36/2 Tliere's no 
way More speeding than this thought on. 26x3 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, I. iii. 40 The slye whorsons Haue got aspeedinj: 
tricke to lay- downe Ladies, a 1641 Bp. Moustacu Acts ^ 
Plan. (1642) 212 If he could produce but one ancient copy 
(which is a speeding argument in Scaligers and Casaubons 
Grammar), 

6 . Serving to further, advance, or aid. 
a x 6 z $ Fletcher Noble Gent. iii. i, I am resolv’d my Wife 
shall up to Court;.. that is a speeding course, And cannot 
chuse but breed a mighty fortune- x8i2Cap.v Dante, Para- 
dise XXII. 41 Such a speeding grace shone over me, Ihal 
from their impious worship I reclaim’d Ihe dwellers round 
about. 

Hence Spee’dingly adv. 

2647 N. Ward Simp. Cobler 77 Pray speedily therefore, 
and speedingly. 

Speedless (sprdU-s), a. Also 4 spedeles, 6 
speedeles. [f. Speed sb, + -less.] 

1. Profitless, ineffectual, unsuccessful. 

13.. S. Erkenwoide 93 in Horstm. Altengi. Leg, (i 55 d 
26S per was sptdeles space lo spyr vsch one oj/cr Quat bwy 
hit my^t be k^^* buried wos ^tr. a 1542 Wyatt I^oci. If 
(x86i) 114 A speedles-i proof I Iiave endured ; And now l 
leave it to them that lu.si. 1^71 Gdldinc Calvin onPs. 

20 David poureth not outehu moninges as vaine andsi^w** 
lesse. ci6xx Chapman Iliad xvi. 441 But no such specdlcJ^ 
flight Patroclus let his spear perform. xBzx Clare t up 
Minstr. II. yi Till speedless trmls prove the doubled clfAs 
skill’d in noise and sounds as Hodge himself. 

2, Of persons : Meeting with no success, 

1^5 Warner Alb. Eng. i. vi. (1589) 21 For Lyc.rs, 

les in his lust, against her so had frownde. 16x5 CHArot 'S 
Odyss. V. 40 It obeys thy powers ; And in their ship returas 
the specdlesse wowers. 

f Sj^ee’dly, adv. Obs. I'orms: a. 4 BpedJi3; 
-li, 4-5 -ly, 6 -lye, 7 speedly. 4 spedclichej 
4-6 -ly, 6 -lie, speadely, O-7 speedelyCe* Ifj 
Speed Cf. OE. spldltce successfully, effectuslly-j 
— SPEzniLX adv. ^ 

a. a xyrs Cursor M, 192x4 Spcdli [Edinb. 
spedelil haispcld godds word. <ri38o Wyclif 
153 peU.ne wolen sptdly leme,.j^ gospel ^ goddis hesuE 
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cr^oo Laud Troy The flloures sprede & spedly 

sprynge, 1481 Monk of Evesham xxvHi, (Arb.) 69 She., 
haslyd her spedly gretly profiling on the iorney that goylh 
to paradyse. 1530 Cromwell in Merriman Life ^ Lett. 
(1902) 1.334 Beseching your grace spedlye to send hym 
home. x6x8 Bolton Eiorus iii. xxi. (1636) 246 The army 
of Norbanus was quickly overthrowne and all Scipios 
forces. .speedly oppressed. 

13.. (see a]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 199 
Pe 5ongelynge dede spedeliche his dedes. C1400 Destr, 
Troy 10942 Two spurres full spedely [she] spent on his 
helis. c 1440 yacob's Well 208 It caslyth nojt ouie spedely 
J>e wose of synne fro he pytt of lustys. 15x2 Act 4 Hen, 
VII 1 . c. 18 Preamb., For the accomptes of the same more 
spedclie to be taken. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist, 
China 38 For that it should be speedelier doone. x6i8 in 
Foster Eng, Factories India (1906) 1. 17 You must speedelye 
looke to this maggat. 

Speedometer (sprdp-mAoi). [f. Speed sb, + 
-tJW^/^r-METEB.] A speed-indicator, esp. one affixed 
to an automobile. 

2904 Times 4 Aug. 13/1 His ‘speedometer ’..showed he 
\v2.s going at only ten miles an hour. 

Speedwell (sprdwel). [app. f. Speed v. i + 
Well adv."] One or other species of Veronica^^n 
extensive genus of small herbaceous plants with 
leafy stems and small blue (rarely pink or white) 
flowers; a plant belonging to this genus. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 26 Paules Betony, Herbe Fluelljm, or 
Speedewell. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, lor An herbe 
there is commonly called Betonica Pauli, or Paul’s Betony 
and is no more then speed well, or Fluellen. 1671 
Phillips, Speedwell,.. In Latin Betonica Paulitnnd Veron- 
ica Mas, and Femina, 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 
Speedwell, Veronica. 1833 E. Elliott Spirits ^ Men 22 
in Spl. Village, etc. 218 while groups of speedwell, with 
their bright blue eyes, . .cluster in the sun. X850 Tennyson 
In Mem. Ixxxtii, Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, The 
little speedwell's darling blue. 1883 R. Buchanan Annan 
IFfl/rr v, The banks were sprinkled thick with speedwells 
and primroses. 

attrib, cs’jiQV'e.TiS'E.nCat. Ray^s Eng. /f^r^/x/Tab. xlviii, 
Speedwell Cress. Hill sides. 1862 Miss Yonce C'tess Kale 
V, The young lady. .delicately blue and white, like a 
speedwell flower. 

b. With distinguishing terms. 

The number of .specific designations is very large: .see 
Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. (1753) s.v. Veronica, Withering 
Brit. Plants (1796) II. 12-18, Penny Cycl. (1843) XXVI. 
271, Irvine Hanahk. Brit. Plants (1858) 439-444. 

i6xx CoTGR., Veronique vtasle, the male Speed-well. 
1731 Miller Card. Diet. s,v. Veronica, Common iNIale 
Speedwell or Fluellin. Ibid., Narrow-leav’d spik’d Speed- 
well [etc.]. .1777 Jacob Cat. Plants 121 P^eroniea] serpyl. 
lifolia, little, or smooth Speedwell, or Paul's Betony. 1796 
WITHERING Brit. Planisifi^. 3) II. 17 Veronica Chamaedrys. 

• •Wild Germander. Germander Speedwell. 1840 Hodgson 
Hisi.Northumb.xw.w.'fiofi Veronica scuiellata, Narrow, 
leafed Marsh Speedwell, 1846-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 
406 V. arvensis. Field Veronica. Corn Speed well... f'. ogres- 
its, Neckweed. Field Speedwell. 1847 Darlington Amer. 
Weeds, etc. (i860) 227 V. Peregrina,.. Foreign Veronica. 
Purslane Speedwell. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower, PI. IV. 89 
Spiked Speedwell... Gardeners call it Cat’s-tail Speedwell. 
2882 Garden 15 Apr. 263/3 New Zealand Speedwell, 
when well grown, is one of the most beautiful of green- 
house plants. 1898 Morris Austral Eng, 428 Native Speed- 
well,.. n Tasmanian species, Veronica fonnosa. 

Speedy (sprdi), rr. Forms: 4-5 spedi, 4-6 
spedy(e, 6 Sc, speidie, spidy (7 spidde) ; 6-7 
speedie, 6- speedy, [f. Speed sb, Cf. OE. spidig 
prosperous, wealthy, powerful, etc. ; MDn. spdd-j 
spoedich (Du. spoedig), MLG. spodig, G. (from LG.) 
sptidig {ph'i,'), split ig, sputig.'\ 

+ 1 . Advantageous, expedient, helpful. Obs, 

<;x38o Wyclif Whs. (1880) 42 pei schulle see pat it is 
spedy to here nedy. c 1400 Afol. Loll. 50 It semib good, 
.spedi, and meritori, pat pe kirk be honorid. CX449 Pfcock 
Repr. 11. xii. 220 Therfore this.. is a sped! condicioun and 
a my3ti forto helpe. 

2 . Moving, or able to move, with speed; going 
or travelling quickly ; swift. 

X37S Barbour Bruce vr, 591 He bad fif of his cumpany 
That. .on fut spediast ware,.Ryn eftir hym. CX470 Henry 
Wallace i. 230 Wallace was spedy, and gretlye als agast. 
XS33 Bellenden Livyi. xi. (S.T.S.) 1. 64 Ane knycht come 
to tullus on ane spedy hors. xS76FLE.MrNG Panopl. Epist. 
120 Foure swifte and speedie legions. 1630 R, yohnson's 
Kingd. tf Com/nw. 421 The Barbarj* Horse is more speedy 
than the rest. x64x Milton Ch. Govt. i. vii. 41 They.. can 
best judge how speedy we are to their relief. 1716 Pope 
Iliad V. 54 'I'he speedy javelin drove from back to breast. 
x8ii sporting Mag. XXXVII. 135 To get not only speedy 
but lasting racers. ' 

absol. X742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 223 Why spur the speedy? ; 
Why with levities New-wing thy.. day’s loo rapid flight? 

fb. Speedy inan^ one formerly employed to ; 
carry from Oxford to Winchester intimations of ; 
vacancies at New College. Obs. \ 

1825 C. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 260 A speedy-man by 
nimbler foe Lies buried in the earth below. Ibid, note, Wm. 
Perkins. .the New College Spcedy*man. 

3 . Acting with speed ; active, prompt, quick. 

1504 C’tess Richmond tr. De Imitaiione iv. vii. (1893) 269 

So neglygent vnto the seruyee of god, so spedy to thende 
iherof. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 52b, The Gospell 
then required speedie Preachers. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie iii. (Arb.) 241 Expeditio, or the speedie dispatcher. 
1627 May Lucan 111. 19 Three si'ters speedy h^ds cannot 
sumee, For breaking threads has tyr'd the DestiniM. 1702 
in Pennsylv. Hist. Soc, Mem. IX. 125 T'hy affairs here 
require a spe^y hand. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 200 
The mixtures.. rendered tne planter less speedy in setting. 
xSxx Scott AVm7n». xx.xiv, SpJeak out, and be speedy. 


b. That quickly becomes so. 

1628 Feltham Resolves ii. [1.) iit 7, 1 will take heed both 
of a speedy friend and slow enemy. Love is never lasting 
that flames before it burns. 

4 . Characterized by speed of motion or progress 
from one place to another. 

1382 WvcLiP Rom, L 10 If by ony maner aftlrward sum- 
tyme I haue esy, or spedy, weie in the wille of God of 
comynge to 30U. a 15^8 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 14 He 
^“^••heyng well furnished, with spedy iomeys, came safe 
to his citie of London. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. L 39 Making 
speedy way through spersed ayre. x6x8 in Foster Eng. 
Fa£tories Ind, (1906) I. 30 The conveyaunce would bee 
cheape, secure^ and ^eedy. 1685 Dryden Ep, Albion 
Albnnius 2 Feigned Zeal.. set out the speedier Pace ; But, 
the last Heat, Plain Dealing won the I^ce. a 1701 Maun- 
DRELL youm, yerus, (1732) 144 The nearest and speediest 
^vay. 1797 S. Ht, Lee Canterb, T. (1799) 1. 348 Favour- 
able winds seemed for some time to promise them a speedy 
navigation. 1825 Scott Tatism, xxii, A horseman.. had 
returned on a speedy gallop to El Hakim. x86o Tyndall 
Glac, I, xvL X18 Our progress was much more speedy than 
it had^ been on starting In the morning. Ibid. 11. ix. 273 The 
speedier central motion (of the glacier], 
b. Of time : Passing rapidly. 

1598 Yong Diana 123 As she thinkes the bowers of her 
life short and speedie. 

5 . Characterized by speed in operation or action ; 
taking place rapidly or quickly. 

1^9 Star Chamber Cases (Selden) II. 179 The king 
willing speding Clread spedy) remedy for the same Isc, 
scarceness). X577 B. Gooce Heresbac/ts Husb. ni. (1586) 
156 b, Wee keepe vpCatiesfortheauoidingof the mischiefe, 
neither is tjiere a speedier remedie. 1602 Willis Sieno- 
graphie Aijb, Secondl5% in speedie writing: For he that is 
well practized in this Art, may write Verbatim, as fast as 
a man can treateably speake. 2653 W. Ramesey Astrol. 
Restored 128 It denoteth good success and speedy dispatch 
in the business. 1678 Marvell Popery 21 Another 

Act for speedier convicting of Papists. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
II. vii, The speedy determination of civil and criminal causes. 
1764 Museum Rust. IV. 5 Therefore some speedy remedy 
should be applied. <i x8o6 H. K, White Lett. (1837) 273 
The speedier disseminating of the blessed gospel. 1843 Sir 
C, Scudamore Med. Visit Grafenberg 30 An impatient 
desire of urging crisis for the sake of a more speedy cure. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) I. iv. 149 The speedy 
fusion of Normans and English was greatly promoted by 
the fact [etc.]. 

b. Rapidly brought to pass or to «Tn end; quickly 
accomplished, arrived at, or obtained. 

The distinction between this and the prcc. sense is often 
very slight. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, I. iii. 87, 1 will wish her speedy strength. 
1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 184 To expect opportun- 
iles to assist and serue you, of which yee will see speedy 
effects. 1703 T. Brown Mourning Poet Wks, 17x1 Iv. 2x5 
Neale started first, to raise aspeedy Sum, A Million Lottery. 
X747 Gray Fav, Cat 33 She mew'd toev’ry wat’ry God, Some 
speedy aid to send. 1803 Med, yml, 3L 274, I flatter my- 
self that the controversy will come to a speedy termination. 
i8ss Macaulay Hist, Eng. xxiu IV. 701 Unless they could 
send him a speedy supply, bis troops would.. desert by 
thousands. 1895 Law Times XCIX. 544/1 There are 
under the exUting rules some facilities for obtaining a 
speedy decision in such cases. 

6. quasi-adv- Speedily. 

x6ox Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) nr. 782 To 
trie who should goe speediest. 1632 J[. Hayward tr. Biondi s 
Eromena 12 Polimero. .bad put himselfe in that shippe 
only to get out the speedier from Birsa. X756 Tolderw 
Hist, 2 Orphans III. 108 Humphry, having some reason to 
remember those sort of gentry, very speedy escaped into 
Drury.lane, 1796 J. Moser Hemnit Caucasus I. 172 Are 
causes decided as speedy, and at as small an cxpence as 
possible? }^ykT.s Duty fjr Doctrine {iZ-ji) Si You 

in your future, you in your speedy-coming actual experience. 

7 . Speedy cut, an injury on the inner side of n 
horse’s fore leg, near the knee, caused by the foot 
of the opposite leg when in motion. Also as 7/. 
and attrib. (sometimes with ellipse of cut). 

X69* Land. Gaz. No. 2787/4 Lost, ..a sorrel Gelding, full- 
aged,, .speedy-cuts the off Leg before, 1697 Ibid. No. 
3351/4 A brown hay Nag,. .speedy cut, 1831 Youatt Horse 
245 The inside of the leg, immediately under the knee, . . is 
subject to injurj’ from what is termed the speedy cut. 1862 
Catat, Inlemat, Exhib., Brit. 11. No. 4693, Web, Fetlock, 
Speedy, Splint,. .and Strenclhening Boots. X884 Knight 
Diet, Mech. Suppl. 464/1 The upper or speedy-cut boot, 
which is concaved in front to lit. .the hoof-boou 
Hence fSpee’dying vbl, sb., speeding, expe- 
diting. 

X617 Earl Arundel in Buccleuch MSS* (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. X03 For the speedying whereof. . I doubt not but 
your I^rdsoips* persuasions may prevail. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah II. V. vl 202 For the speedying of whose conversion 
he pleased to compose the many different judgments of 
Christians into one truth. 

t Speek, sb. Ohs. Also spesk©, speak©. [Irre- 
gular var. Spick A large nail ; a spike-nail. 

x6ix CoTCR,, Clou d" estoupe.n speake, or sheathing nayle ; 
x'sed in ships, c 1635 Caft. N. Bottler Dial, Sea Service 
(1685) 276 Those nails you call specks. They are great and , 
long iron nails with flat heads and of divers lengths. Some | 
of the speeks arc ragged which cannot b- drawm out again. | 
1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl., Speeks, vox Naut. sic 
auiem dicuntur roagni Clavj ferrci. _ 
attrib. X633 T. James Voy. 108 Their weake Speeke 
Ships, can hardly long endure iL - . -i 1 

Hence t Speek v,^ traits., to fasten tip with spikes. , 
C1635 Capt. N. 'Bo'Xzi.'znDial,SeaSer:dce{t^Zs)rj7 They | 
use with these nails to fasten a Coin. .unto the deck, j 

to the Breech of the carriages of the great Guns to belp | 
keep them firm up.., and this is called specking 
Ordnance, 1711 Milit.e^ Sea Dice,wf,, In foal wcatner 


SPEELER. 

^ey use to speck up the Guns ; that Is, nail a Quoin to the 
Deck, close to the Breech of the Carriage, to help keep up 
the Piece strong to the Ship’s side, 
t Speek, z'.2 =Peak z/.3 i. 

X644 Manwarikg Seaman’s Diet. 68 Speek the Missen, 
(that IS, put the yrad right up and downe by the mast). 
X71X Milit. d" Sea Diet, s.v. Spelt, This Word is most 
commonly us’d to the Mizzen-Sail ; for when they Uke it 
in, or speek it up, they say spell the Mizzen. 

Speelr sb.^ Now dial. Also 7 speele, 7, 9 
spele. ^ [Of Srand. origin : cf. Nonv, spela, spila, 
Sw. spjela, spjeU, of the same meaning.] A splinter 
or strip of wood, iron, etc. 

CZ440 Wyclifite Bible 2 Kings xviil 21 The spljmdre 
or speel therof schal entre in to hys bond. 2634 Lowe’s 
Chirurg. 185 Boyle all in an earthen pot, and stirre it 
about with a specie of wood. 2660 M. Parker Hist. Arthur 
C iv. The speele of a broken launce hapned to pierce his 
skull. 2676 Wiseman Surg. Treat. 286 During which some 
small Speels of Bones cast off, and the Ulcer cicatrized 
without much difficulty, a 2700 Kes.sett MS. Lansdowne 
JOJS foL 388 (Haliiw.), A spele, a small wand, or switch in 
\yestmorr[andI. 2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., 
SMle, . . a long, thin slip of woed. 2872 N. ^ Q. 4ih Ser. 
IX. 21/2 He had got a sped in his finger. 1882 Lancash, 
Gloss. 249 Speel (ft-eston), a splinter. 

Speely sb,^ Sc. Also spiel, [f. next.] The act 
of clambering or climbing. 

1807-10 Tannahill Poems (iS^S) 76 Heclamb the heights 
j of Jura’s isle, Wi* w eary speel. 1885 [J. Lumsdes] 

< 31 Steeple-Jack daurna wage a spiel wi' me. 

Spsel (spfl), Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 

6 speill, 6, 9 speil, 9 spiel; 6 spel, spele, 8- 
speel, 9 speal. [Of obscure origin ; perh. a back- 
formation from Speeleb 1 .] 

1 . intr. To mount or ascend to a height by 
climbing ; to climb or clamber {tip or down). 

2513 Douglas eEneid ii. viiL ii Wp to the side wallis 
mony leddir set is, Quhairon thai preis fast our the ruif to 
speill. 2530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 154 This Bird., 
began to speill, lycht spedalie. 2560 Rollano Seven Sages 
232 The skipper speilHt belyve to the top ilast. 27x5 
Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. ii. x, (They) swat like pownies 
when they speel Up braes. i8i6 Scott Old Mart, x, I could 
..sped down., wed eneugh. xZiZ—'Hrt, Midi, xx, The., 
wolves, .that I used to see spieling up on my bed. 2863 in 
Robson Bards of Tyne 221 So he speal’d up the side. 
fg. a 2586 Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 31 Then spur- 
gald sporters they begin to spdll (at court]. 2825 J. 
Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 2 You’ll see who will 
have speded to the top of the tree, 
b. transf. Of the sun, etc. ; To move towards 
the zenith. 

27x8 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr, xii. i, The dawn Sped’d 
westlines up the lifL 1768 Ross Helenore 58 An' neist the 
sun to the hill beads did speak 28x9 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm’d (1827) 43 Phoebus. .up the pend at furious rate 
(jaed spielin'. 

2 . tram. To mount or ascend, to climb or clam- 
ber up (a hill, tree, etc.). 

2571 Satir, Poems Reform. xx\'iii. 160 The Lord.. In- 
spyrit tbair spreitis, & gart thame speil that heuch. 2785 
Burns To W, Simpson in, My senses wad be in a creel, 
Should I but dare a hope to sped.. The braes o' fame. 
1790 A, Wilson 2nd Ep. A. Clark Poet. Wks. (Belfast ed.) 

99 Tired wi’,. Speding stairs, and lifting snecks. 28x5 
Scott Antiq. vn, Nae mortal could sped them [sc. the 
cliffs) without a rope. 1894 Heslop Northumbld, Gloss. 
676 He speeled the tree like a cal. 

fg. 2786 Burns To fas. Smith xiii, Ance that five an' 
forty’s sped’d, 

b. transf. Of things. 

2790 A. Wilson in Poems fy Lit. Prose (1876) II. 198 
Bonny momin’ speels the easilin lift. <1x849 W. Nichol- 
son in Bd wards Mod. Scott. Poets (i8Sz) II 1. 67 The honey- 
.suckles sped the roof. 1856 R. Simpson Covenanters of 
South 4zg An ancient Celtic dyke speels the beetling height. 
Speel, W.2 slang, rarr^^. (See quot.) 

2859 Slang Dict.gZ Speel, to run away, make off ; ‘ Sped 
the drum ’, to go off with stolen property. North. 

Speel-bone. dial. Also 4 spile-, 7 speell-. 

[? f. Speel Cf. Craven dial, spell-baan in the 
same sense.] The small bone of the leg (f or arm). 

2307 Wakefeld Crt. Rolls (1906) II. 131 (They assaulted 
and beat her, and broke the) spilebon [of her arm), x^ 
in yml. Friends Hist. Soc. (1912) IX. 193 A fall.. broke, 
the spedi bone of her leg. 2869-76 in Lonsdale and 
Whitby glossaries. 

+ Spee•ler^ Sc. Obs. in 5 Spelare, o spelair. 
[prob, ad. older Flem, or LG. spclcr (G. spieler) 
player, actor; formation on Speel is less 
likely.! A performer ; an acrobat. 

2496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 322 1 tern, . .giffin to the 
tawbronar that pUyil to the King, and the spekye wit 
him,xxvijr. 2502 IbicL II. 334 I*''?.'/® ,h^ 

quartar pensioun, xijii. xs. 2503 Ibtd. 387 Item, to 

Inglis spdair, that pla>jt the supersalL . 

Speller-. Sc. [f. Spmli'.I] One ofa pair of 
spiKed irons used in climbing polK or trees. 

^8«9 in Mrs. Gordon H<m,c 

bo}-s ascended, with 'spellers or iron cramps on 

their ankles, to reach the crow-ncsis. 
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Speer (spifi), Nowtfza/. Forms: 4-5 spere, 
6 Bper, 7 spears, 9 spear, 5, 7- speer, 6, 9 speere. 
[? a. MLG. Speer, sper spar-work.] A fixed screen 
for warding off an air-dranght ; a wooden partition 
near the door or by the fire-place; a chimney-post. 

1379 Durham Acc, Roth (Surtees) 131 In factura unius 
spere de Estlandbord* in Scakar Hostill. cum ligaturis ferreis 
et clavis. 14x9 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. 145 Pro dobyng 
ij sperj’s j mesuagii in Bondgate pro ij dies. 1:1440 Promp. 
Parv. 468/2 Spere, or scuw, . . ventifuga. ^ ^^1470 

H. Parker Dives ^ Pauper (W. de W. 1496) iv’. iv. 1641 
He was put out of the chambre & layde bym bebynde the 
spere at the halle dore. 1530 Palsgr. 274/r Speere in a 
hall, buffet. 1538 in Gage Hist, <5* Aintiq, Hengrave (1822) 
42 Item, y* said hall to have ij coberds ; one benethe, at the 
sper, w* a tremor; and another, at the hygher table’s inde, 
w*out a tremor, a 1600 Heir of Linne 80 in Percy's MS, 
(1867) I. 78 When that he came to lohn of the Scales, vpp 
at the speere he looked then. 1674 Ray N, C. IPoras 44 
The Speer. Chesh. The Chimney post. 1820 Wilbraham 
Chesh, Gloss, 62 Speer^ the chimney post on each side of 
the fire-place. x886 B. Brierley Cast upon World i. 9 The 
first object to be seen after the door was closed was a pinched 
face at the edge of the ‘speer ’. 

+ Speer, Obs, Also S spear, [var. of Spire 
sh,"^ (cf. Spear A branch or prong of a 

deer’s horn. (Freq. in Topsell’s work.) 

1607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts 327 They [jc. the boms] are 
sharp.., no where smooth but in the tops of the speers. 
1658 Rowland TopselCs Fourf. Beasts 97 These [harts] do 
excell all other in the beauty of horns,.. branching forth 
into many speers. Ibid. 98 At one year old they have 
nothing but small bunches,, .at three years they grow forked 
into two speers. [Hence in Blame Gentl, Recreat, (1686), 
Diet, Rust, (1704) S.V. Harti Chambers Cyel, (1728) s.v. 
Headj etc.] 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. v. 1x3 [The 
stag's] horns are called his head ; when simple, the first 
year they are called broches; the third year, spears. 

Speer, sbfi Se. rare. Also spier, [f. Speer v.^] 
An inquiry, questioning, or interrogation. 

1788 Macaulay 134, 1 ..had nae fear O’ getting you 
wi' little spier, Being sure to find you. 1822 Galt Steam^ 
Boat X. 257 There was. .a wonderful speer and talk about 
what we had all seen that day at the Coronation. 

Speer, sb.^ rare. Also Sc. spire. [Of obscure 
origin.] Spray. 

1825 jAjnESON Suppl., Spire, spray. Sea-spire, the spray 
of the sea. Renfrtew]. 1902 * M. r airless* lioadmcnder'jQ 
The salt and speer of the sea, the companying with great 
ships, the fresh burden. 

Speer (spl»i), v.^ ■ Chiefly Sc. and north. Also 
spsir, spier. Forms : a. i spyrian, 4 spury-, 
spur-, 5-6 spare, spur, 6-7 spurre ; l spirian, 
4-5 spire, 4-6 spyre, 4-5, 9 spir, 5 spyr, spirr, 
spyxr, 5-6 spyrre, 5, 7 spirre. 4 sperije, S 
speryn, 4-6, 9 sper, 5 speore, 5-speir, 6 speire, 
6-8 spear, 8- spier, 5- speer ; 5 6V. spar, 7 north. 
sparre. [Common Teut. : OE. spyrian, = OS. 
*spurian (cf. the sbs. spuringa, spurita), OHG. 
spurigen,spurien QS.'&.Q.spuren,spum, O.spiiren, 
d.\a\.spieren,spiren), ON. (loel. and t^ocye.) spyrja 
(Sw. sporja, Da. sperge, \spei-je ) ; cf. also MDu. 
spbren (Dri. speiiren), LG. spbren, sporen (hence 
Da. spore, Sw. spara), obs. G. spbren, spenren, 
spiiren. For the relationship of the stem spur-, 
spor- see Spoor sb. 

In OE. the original senses of ‘ to make or follow a track 

■ to go in search of, ‘ to seek after are fully represented.] 

i. intr. L To put a question or questions ; to 
make inquiries; to ask. Also with advs. as about, in. 

a. c88S K. jElfred Boeth. xxvl. §2 Senoh ryhte (>“ 
spyrast ; swa hit is swa h.u segst. nigoo Cursor M. 11475 
‘Gais,’ he said, ‘and spirs well gern*. 13.. Seuyn Sages 
(W.) 3832 The seriantes..spird obowt als he tham bad. 
137s Barbour Bruce in. 486 And on sic maner spyryt he, 
I'hat he knew that it wes the_ king, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
4297, I will tell.. How sprittis in horn spake to qwho km 
spirre wold. C147S Bahees Bk. y; Yf there be eny worde 
That yee kenne nouhte, spyrre whiU yee yt kea 1530 
Palscr. 731/1, I spurre, I aske a questyon. 1659 Somner 
Diet. Sax. Lat.-Angl. s.v. Spyrian, Lane, to spirre. 

■ p. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theoderdi 228 pane mad 
pe kerlyng sum dangere, wittand scho suld pe gamare spere. 
C1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 6S20 He that was the maiyner 
Went aboute fast to spere; Of this mariage he herd tel 
c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 51 Sen thow speiris, 1 the tell All the 
suith hale. 1535 Stewart Cxnn. Scot. I. 75 Exploratouris 
than half tha send. .That was expert, to speir about 1^74 
Fercussos Leilk Races Poems (1845)30 %Vhere do ye win ? 
if ane may speir. c 1780 Burns Tarooltati Lasses v, And 
should ye ride by j-on hill-side, Speer in for bonie Bessie. 
1808 Mayne Siller Cutt iii. xix, ‘ It sets ye weel, indeed, to 


speer,’ The sutor answer’d. 

b. Const, about or aneui, after, for, into, of 
(= concerning). 

o. <1 1300 Cursor M. 11444 pai toke Pair gesting in pe tun, 
And spird him efter vp and dun. Ibid. 13628 Quar-for spir 
yeeopaigom! 1338 R.BRUNSEC/ire«. (t8io) 112 pekj-ng 
in pat forest A monetli lay, to spire for wod & wilde beste. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 12429 The kynges into connccll callit 
hir pan, To spir of hor spede. c 1440 Alph. Tales 122 pai 
went vnto pis clerkis bowse & spirrid after per maister & 

his SUSter. . t .i_ nm. .. 

$ X37S Barbour Bruce iv'. 494 Heir I saw the men, lhat 
;he speir eftir, mak luging. /bid. xvi. 2t And he. .spent 
of his brotheris fair, c 145 ° St. Cutkberi (Surtees) to He 
wendes forthe..Of pis nouelry to sper. c 14^ Caxton 
Sonnes of Aynton xxvii. 573 'Vhan he founde no^is raa> stcr 
in the chirche he. .spered after him. ^a 1550 ^Frxxrxx Ber» 
unk 59 in Dunbarh Poems (1893) 287 Freir Ro^rt spent 
eftir the gud man , a 1578 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Ckron, Scot, 


(S.T.S.) 1 . 258 [He]come..cr3?andandspeirandfor the king. 
a 1700 ? Semfill Maggie Lauder Gin ye should come to 
Anster Fair, Spier ye for Maggie Lauder. 17x7 Ramsay 
Flegy Lucky Wood xii. And after ages bairns will spear 
’Bout thee and me. 1795 Burks Bra7v Wooer vii, I speered 
for my cousin.. Gin she had recovered her hearin*. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. i, Troth, I kenna, unless ye like to . . speer for 
quarters at the^ Place. 1824 — Redgauntlet let. xi, Speer 
as little about him as he does about you. x866 H. Kingsley 
Leighton Court xxxiit. Of whom were ye.speirlng ? 
c. Const, at (also +<7/*) a person. Cf. 4. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 15899 Gladti wald he spek and sper, Bot 
at quam he ne wate. 1375 Barbour Brttce v. 39 The King 
. .sperit at hym bow he had done. 1441 Plumpton Corr, 
(Camden) p. Ivi, Sir William Plompton..spirred of the said 
tenants.. of the governance & rule that nighL 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xxi. viii. 852 Syr Launcelot spyrred of men 
of douer where was kyng Arthur become. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xc. 33 Gif.. he beblinde, and can nocht at the speir. 
*585 Jas. I Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 48 I speared at him. .What 
word of Phoenix which was flown away? a 1724 in Ramsay 
Tead, Misc, (1733) I. 28 He first speer’d at the guidman. 
1792 Burns * AtC Ofor atte^anddwenty * ii, At kith or kin 
I need na spier. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, x, What needs ye 
be aye speering then at folk? 1903 Pilot 22 Aug. 169/t 
These things can only be ascertained by ‘speiring’at the 
Colonies themselves. 

t 2 . To inqoire one^s way; to make one’s way, 
proceed or go, to a place, etc. Obs, 
c 1450 Si, Cuthbert (Surtees) 6x66 Be hir tellyng men wer 
steryd, And diuers to be saynt speryd, and come m pilgrim- 
age. 15x3 Douglas ASneid 11. vi. 52 To quhilk other forthres 
sail we speir? Ibid. vi. v. 147 Speir to the portis quhilkis 
Vellnos halt. 1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 131 Heere 
stood I musing. .Till lockie wha dost tbinke speard vp tome. 

II. irans. 3 . With objective clause : To inquire 
or ask hoWy wkaty whoy etc. 

<1. C900 tr. Baedals Hist, xvii. (1722) 499 Hi 3 a spyredan 
hwset and hwonan he wses. 13.. JC, Alis. 2569 (W,), He 
..spltred whider Darie is went. 1338 R. Brunne 
(i8to) 327 He spired as he ^ede, who did suilk trespas. 1390 
Gower 1 . 198 This lord to spire Began, fro whenne that 
sclie cam, ^1440 Alph, Tates 264 pan bis duke besoght 
bairn to spur who did b*® trispas. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
77/1 Therfore spyre and aske how thou maist goo to hym. 

fl. £1325 Mctr, /fow. 95 The king..sperid xn quat time, 
and quat cyte, That Goddes sun suld born be. 1375 Bar. 
HOUR Bruce x. 522 Tharfor preuely sperit he Gif ony man 
mycht fundin be [etc.]. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) z He speris quhat thing is bataill. a 1470 Harding 
Chron. cxviL viii, Buryed he was, but where no man durste 
spere. 1549 Compl. Scot, xi. 100 His sone ponlius sperit 
quhou he suld vse hym contrar the romans. <11572 knox 
Hist, Ref, Wks. 1846 1 . 241 ‘ What sayis Ihow of the Messe ? ’ 
spearis the Erie of Huntley. 1637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) 
I. Ixxix. 202 Rouse.. your soul, and speer how Christ and 
your soul met together. x6S6 G, Stuart yocoeser. Disc. 13 
I speer’d what news in this gude town, c 1770 Beattie To 
A, Ross vi, Naebody car’d Foranes to speer how Scota far’d. 
x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xwiii, And is’t the ^vay to CJlasgow ye 
were speering If Ikcn’d? 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold, 
xiv, You needna* speir how I Ken. 

4 . To make inquiries concerning, to ask ques- 
tions regarding (a thing or fact). Also const, at 
or ^(a person). 

13., E, E, Allit, P, B. 1606 Alle bat he spared hym.. he 
expowned dene, c 1375 Sc, Leg, Saints ii. {Paul) 229 At 
bame spere but mare pe cause quhy I gert 50U cum bare. 
14.. King^ Barker 13 in Hazl. E. P, P, I. 4 Howr xyng 
bad hes men abeyde. And he welde sper of hem the wey. 
c 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 2622 When many thinges sho 
had speryd. cisoo Lancelot 1169 At qwbome ful sone than 
gan scho to Inquere,And al the maner of theostistill spere. 
1549 Compl. Scot, Prol. 15 Gyf ony persone vald speir at me 
the maneirof the gouemyng ofane battel. 1646 Row Hist, 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) p. xxxiii, To informe of thingis that I 
sail s^ir at him. x686 G. Stuart yoco-ser. Disc, 14 V’e speer 
the Gate ye kenn right weel. 1830 Galt Laxvrie T, ix. 
viii. (1849) 434 Oh, no great sum; ye needna speer lhat, 
z858-^z E. B. Ra.msay Remin, ii. (1870) 21 It’s no the day 
to he speering sic things. 

b. With special objects, as tidings, pHce, etc. 

To speer {one' d) price, to ask one's terms, to ask in marriage, 
(a) a 1300 Cursor M. 5682 Moyses..setthim bar a welbl- 

side, Tiband for to spir and bide. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 
599 Ilkane at oihir sperit tithing. <z ^00-50 Alexander 
2 yj And bar [she] hire spakid with his speche & ^ird 
of him wordis. 15x3 Douglas fEneid iiL ii. 155 My fadir 
exhortis ws..ApolIois ansueir speir. a 1585 Montgomerie 
Cherry fp Slae 946 5 ® culd not luck.. That all opinions 
sperit, 

(^) 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Audrols 794 Fora pair of schone he 
ast. Bot or he sperit the price to pay them [etc.]. 1785 Burns 
Scotch Drinkxiv, Monie. .hardly, in a winter se.ison, E’er 
spier her price, 1823 Galt Entaitll.xxvlii. 268 , 1 was past 
thirty before man spccr’t my price. 1837 Lockhart Scott vL 
1 . 186 We’ve stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, and 
de’il a ane has speered our price. 

c. To request the return of (money); to ask back. 
x8x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xllx. This siller binds me to nae- 

thing, and can never be speer^ back again. 

d. To ask for (advice) ; to beg (leave). 

X7^ in Ramsay Tea~t,Misc, (1733) 1 . loi Love speers nae 
advice Of parents o’er wise, a 1835 Child Maurice xii. in 
Child Sail, II. 26S/1 She maun cum to the mtrrie green- 
wud, And speir the Jcive o nane. x866 J. Young Life J. 
Welsh 403 * It’s right Jike^ Sir,* said she; ‘for we never 
speired his advice . 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-hags 

XXXV. 253 Dinna bide to speer her leave. 

5 . To trace or find out by inquiry. Usu. with out, 

c 1375 Sc, Leg, .SViz«/x\i. {Thomas) so Bisily fore to spere 

a man, b^t sic palace can make. 1390 Gower Conf, III. 324 
He bad his man to gon and spire A place wher sche myhte 
abyde. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. (1568} 39 Perchance som 
of vs..myght spere it out and fj*nd it by lhat name. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) L 434 Oh lhat people would speer 
out Christ ! 1648 Burgh Rec, Glasgow (x8Si) II. xs? To 
speir out men fitting to be employet for the JSfanufactorie. 


c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. (1-7O ii 
I soyn sperr’d the Gentlemen’s Hoah eawt. xe63^S V 
Jones Northumbld, 64/1 Tryin’tae speer oot his station an* 
character. 1854 Miss Baker Abz-Z/mw///. Gloss.^.s, Sn-er 
it out if you can. With us it is almost obs. ** 

6. With cognate object (see also 7) ; To ask U 

question). ' 

C1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 206 Whi spir ye not, sir no 
questyons? 1549 Covtpl, Scot. xvL 143 The preist of peblls 
speris ane questione in ane beuk that heconpilit. 1581 j. Bell 
Hadden's Aftsw.Osor, 56 But you begyn here to. .spurre 
questions at me on all sides. x8x6 Scott Old Mori, xxxvii, 
1 hae had sae mony questions speered at me in my day. 
1889 Barrie Wituioxo in 168 Ye shouldna spier sic 

annoyin’ queistions. 

7 . To question or interrogate (a person). Usually 
with const., as ofj interrogative clause, or cogn-ite 
object (cf. 6). 

Still .in Sc. use; also spec, to propose marriage to (a 
woman). 

a X300 Cursor M, 3826 He spird b^l^i queben bai ware. 
C1400 Anturs of Arthur xx. Of thies spentuale ibyngcs 
spyre me na mare. 1484 in Cely Papers (Camden) 153 He 
speryd me noo oder questyans. 1568 tr. Monianus' Inquhxl, 
22 b, _He shall ride the racke, and there be spurred certejTie 
questions. 1594 Lyly Mother Bornbie iv. ii, He be so bolde 
as spurre her, what might a bodie call her name? 1600 
Holland Livv xxiii, xii. 481 b, Seeing a Senaiour bluntly 
spurretb me the questi9n. 

tb. To call upon or demand formally. 0b5.'~^ 
1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 193 AH those. .that haue 
ben spyred thryse in holy ebyrehe themselfe wyttynge. 

c. To invite, 

x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, ix. Just that ye suld speer ony 
gentleman hame to dinner. 

Hence Spee*rer, an inquirer, rare^^, 

^* 3.75 Leg. Saints xxvii. {Machor) 1x40 harfor Icwe 
forthir to spere. for sperer of his maieste fra his Joy sail 
donne tbrungine be. 

Speer (spT9i),z'.2 diaLtca^ U.S. [perh. identical 
with prec., influenced by Peek z/.] inir. To peer. 
Const, aty intOy out, 

x866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xlv. {X873) 293 Out went 
Eoa, speering around for the tracks of Bob. 1866 J. Sleigh 
Derby Gloss, (E.D.D.), To speer and pry into any ihin^ 
1885 B. Harte Maruja i, She a flirt, speerin’ at men witn 
that modest, downcast air ? 1895 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. s/e 
We all speered out to catch a glimpse of the Injiman. 
Speer, variant of Spebe a, Obs. 

Bpeer(e, obs. forms of Speak, Spheke. 
Spee'ring’, vbL sb. Sc, and north, dial, [f. 
Speeb z/.i Cf. Spurring vbi. sb,^] 

1 . The action of questioning or inquiring; interro- 
gation, inquiry^. 

a ixoo in Napier O. E. Glosses xyzli Adinuentionnm, 
gesmeangumj spyrungum, axungum. a 1300 Cursor M. 
27280 In spiring loke be preist be sli. X375 Barbour Bruce 
III. 568 Eitir the mete sone rais the king, Quhen he had 
lewyt bys sperjmg. e 1400 Destr, Troy 12005 He besit hjm 
bariy b® burde forto seche,..Till he aspiet mr.,by speryng 
ofothir. CX440 York Myst. xxxiii. 64 For any spirringcs 
in bat space no speche walde he spell 1552-3 Reg. Prixy 
Council Scot. 1 . 137 Anent the spering..of every wrangsen 
the peax bigane. x8i6 Chalmers in Hanna Life (1851) II. 
77, I. .went through a great deal of speering and hand- 
shaking. 1892 Edin. Rev, Jan. 51 He used to reply to his 
son’s eager ‘speerings ’ by such admissions as ‘’i'hat I io 
not know* [etc.]. 

2 . Information obtained by inquiry. Also pi. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 490 He.. lay still in the castcll 

than, Till he gat spering at [=©0 a man Of Carrick. x8m 
Scott Wav, xxx, If it please my Creator, I will forthwith 
obtain speirings thereof. 1824 — Redgauntlet let. xi, Ony 
of the hill-folk he could get speerings of. 

Speet, obs. f. or var. SPIT sb. and v, Speget, 
obs. f. Spigot sb, Speid, obs. f. Speed. 
t Speight. Obs. Also 5 Sc,y 6-7 specht, 6 
speicht, 6-7 speight, 7 spiglit. [Either repr, 
an unrecorded OE. *speht {*speoht), or a, MDn. or 
MLG, specht (Du. spechi, WFris. specht, spjucht), 
= OS. speth (sic), OHG. speht QsilUG. speht, spdht, 
G. specht) : cf. Da. spsette, Norw. spetta, Sw. hack- 
spetty and OF. espoit, espois (from Germanic). The 
ultimate affinities of the word are uncertain. 

Speckt in Johnson (1755) is due to a misprint in Ainsworth 
(1736) s.v. /^/wx.] 

The green woodpecker, Gecinus vtrtdis. (Li* 
Speck j -^.3 and Wood-spite.) 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 33^ The Specht was a purcevant, 

£ rovde till apper, That raid befor the empriopr. * 5 .r 3 
•OUCLAS fEtteid vn. iv. 91 Ane byrd. .Wyth sprutlit 
clepit a Speicht wyth ws, Quhilk in Latyne becht 
Marcyus. isszElvot, Pictismartius.a birde:..of this 
three kyndes, the fyrst a specht, the seconde a heeway, 
third.. IS not in Englande. 1508 Sylvester Du 
L IV. Handicrafts 157 Eve, walking forth about the Forre^ 
gathers Speights’, Parrots’, Peacocks’, Esiricfa* 
feathers. i6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 278 Some bis 

there are also that haue hooked dees, as the Splghts- 
W. Du Gard tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. l/nt. 43 The Gca ' 
snapper used to feed on figs; and the Speight on Bees. 

fSpeild. .SV. Obs.-^ [var. of Speed Apiece, 

part, or strip. . 

1653 in Laing Lindores Abbey (1B76) 231 He took neitc- 
hyd not half ane hyd, but ane speild of ane hyd, and can- 
it to the house. 

Speiiyie, obs. Sc. form of Spain. 
t Speir Obs, Forms: 4 8peyT(e, 4-5 
[ad. OF. espeir'p Espeibe,] Hope; expectation*^ 
X303 R. Brunne Handl. Sywu 6476 py sone ys ^ 
be same speyre ; he shal nat j>cnk bat he shal deyc. 0 jj 
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— Ckron. IFace (Rolls) 5790 To haue a lord Jjcy were in 
speyr. cie,oo Si. Alexius (MS. Laud 622) 1030 To \}\ 
comyng was al my speire, To haue ymade of ^ee myne eire, 

t Speir 2, Ods. rare. Also 5 speyr. [Aphetic 
f. despeir Dzspaie jA] Despair ; despondency, 

13 . . Eufrosyne 9 in Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (1878) 174 pis 
mon was sori and in gret speir, For he hedde of his bodi 
non heir. 14.. TundaJe's Kfx. xoo8 Tundale feld a stynk- 
yng ayr, Then of his lyffe he was in speyr, 

Speir, var. Speer t/.i; obs. Sc. f. Sphere. 
Speir(e, obs. fF. Spear sbX 
Speiss (spais). Also 8-9 speis. [ad. G. speisc 
in the same sense, a special use of speise (:— pop. 
Lat. spesa, L. expensa) ‘ food, nourishment '.] 

1 . An impure metallic compound, containing 
nickel, cobalt, iron, etc., produced in the smelting 
of certain ores; esp. an arsenide obtained in the 
manufacture of smalt and used as a source of nickel. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 287 It [sulphurated 
nickej] affords, together with Speis (which is a compound 
of Nickel and Cobalt) also Copper and Silver. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 302 The latter ores should be but slightly 
roasted, so as to convert the nickel into speiss. 1850 Fownes 
Chem. (ed. 3) 295 The artificial, or perhaps rather merely 
fused, product, called speiss^ . .may be employed as a source 
of the nickel-salts. 1877 Raysiond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 
184 The average assay of speiss produced during the year. 
1883 Encycl. Brii.'^Vl. 61/2 We can produce a speU which 
contains only cobalt and nickeL 

2 . Speiss-cobalt, tin-white cobalt ; smaltine, 

1872 Raymond Siniisi. Mines d* Mifiing 20 Antimonial 

silver ore with traces of speiss-cobalt. 2877 Encycl. Brit. 
VI. 8r/i Smaltine or speiss cobalt, an arsenide of the iso- 
morphous bases, cobalt, nickel, and iron. 

Speit, obs. Sc. f. Spit sh. 

Spek, obs. f. Speak, Speck, Speke 2. 

II Spek-boom (spe'kbdm). Also speck-. [S. 
African Du., f. spek Speck sb.^ + bootn tree.] The 
purslane-tree {Portulacaria Afra) of South Africa. 

2834 Pringle A/r. Sk. vi. 209 The spekboom, with its 
light green leaves and lilac blossoms. Ibid. vii. 248 Brows- 
ing on the succulent spekboom, which clothed the skirts of 
the hills. 2850 R, G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (2902) 
12/t One vast jungle of dwarfish evergreen shrubs and 
bushes, amongst which the speckboom was predominant. 
2879 Atcherley 'I'rip Boerland 186 The sPek-boont grows 
here in great profusion. 

+ Speke 1. Obs~''- [ad. L. spic-usP\ A cave. 

2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. XV. 270 Monkes..In spekes an in 
spelonkes selden speken togideres. 

t ^eke K Also 5 apefc, 7 speak, [a. MDu. or 
MLG. spe^e Spoke sb.] 

L A Handspike. 

*366 in Nicolas Hist. Royal Navy (1847) 11. 473 [For one 
other] wyndas [bought, with four) spekes [pertaining to the 
same, 12 d.]. 2417 in Riley Mem. Lend. (1868) 656 [Taking 
m his hands a certain staff commonly called a] spek. 

2 . A wheel-spoke. 

?a 1400 Monte Arth. 3264 The spekes was splentide alle 
with speltis of silucr. 1483 Catk. Augl. 353/1 A Speke (A 
Speke of a qwele), radius. 1483 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
374j xxj axiltrees,..xgang de fclghes,..nij gang de spekes. 
1627-8 Shuttleworthp Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 228, xj gangc 
of fellice [felloes), . ,viij gange of speaks. 

Speke, etc., obs. f. Speak, etc. Spekenardy, 
obs. var. Spikenard. Speknel, obs, f. Spignel. 
Spelaean (spflran),<z. Also spelean, [f, mod. 
L. spelit-us, f. L. spHiSttm, ad. Gr. ctttjXvhov cave.] 

1 . luhabitingacaveorcaves; frequenting caverns; 
cave-dwelling. 

2839 G. Roberts Diet. Geol. 161 Spelsan, that frequent 
caverns A term applied to the hyaena. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt. iii. 118 The remains of the spelzean variety 
of the spotted hy$na were very abundant in the cave- 
earth. a 2882 Erasers Mag. (Imp. Diet.), Those primitive 
spelaean people who contended against and trapped the 
mammoth, 

2 . Of the nature of a cave. 

2882 Owen in Longman's plag. I. 67 More satisfactorily 
. .than in any other spelaean retreat which 1 have explored. 
SpelSBOlogyCspehV'ldd^i). Alsospeleo-. [ad. 
F. spiliologie : see prec. and -ology.] The scien- 
tific study of caves. 

a. 2805 E. A Martel in Rep. 6tk Geogr. Coitgr. (1896) 721 
To make of speleology something else than a mere sport, 
2899 Pop. Set. Monthly LV. 562 The southern half of 
Missouri and the Black Hills, .offer, .regions for the study 
of caves, or speleology. 

$. 189s Knowledge Oct. 223/2 ‘ Spelaeology, the .Science 
of Caverns,* was the title of a paper by Mons. E. A. Martel. 

Geogr. fml. VII. 221 An account of the position of 
Spelaeology, the science of caverns, in geography. 

So Spelteolo'^cal fz., of or pertaining to spelceo- 
logy; SpelreoTo^st, a student of, orauthority on, 
cave-research, 

2^5 Knowledge Oct. 223/2 It was shown that *spela:o- 
logical investigation would be of \'alue to many branches of 
natural science. 2900 Geogr. yrnl. XV, 78 The progress 
of speleological exploration in Yorkshire. 289$ M ARTEuin 
Rep. 6t/t Geogr. Congr. (1E96) 722, 1 hope.. that the^English 
^speleologists may be..inclt^ to renewed investigations, 
2895 Knowledge Oct. 223/2 Much remains to be done by 
British speleologists, 

tSpelcb, jA Obs, Sc. north. [Related to 

Spelk jA] 

1 . A chip or splinter. • 

*57* K Bannatt-ne yml. (2806) 38S ITie portcullious.. 
fell down to the ground ag3ne,3nd a part of a spelch therof 
fleiiig of, hurt Haric Balfour in the held, 2634 Lowe's 


Chirurg. 354 A little part of the bone is superficially separ- 
ated like unto a little spelch or sclat. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2677 Nicolson in Trans. R. Soc. Lit. (2B70) IX. 329 
Spelch^ a swathe band. 

t Speld, sb, Obs. Also 4-5 spelde, 4 spielde. 
[OE, speld neut., = ON. speld^ spjald (Nonv, spjeldt 
S\v. spjell)^ related to Goth, spilda fern,, MHG. 
and G. dial, spelte tablet, splinter, chip, etc. : see 
Spald 2/.] 

1 . A flake or particle of fire; a spark. Also with ^ 

£2050 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 529 Tedasque, and biernende 

speld. c2iooin Napier O.E.Glosses \(>xJztnfauiUam^ot\ 
spelde. C2290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 2x0 Wrechche gostes.,he 
sei3 Fleo op and doun al brenninde, ase speldene doth of 
fuyre. Ibid. 474 Ake ofte gret fuyr and eke stuyrne wext 
of a luytel spielde. CX440 R. Gloucester s Chron. (Rolls) 

1 1. 829 notCf And l)er amj'dde he cast A liti! spelde of fuyre 
and abowte J>e speld fast He by wounde J>ys tender, 

2 . A chip or splinter. 

2350 lym. Paleme 3603 pe kni^t spere in speldes alto- 
sebmered. Ibid, 3855 So spakli here speres al on speldes 
went. 

Speld, ». Sc. Also 6 speild. [Related to Spald 
V. For the vowel cf. prec.] 

1 , Irans. To lay flat or extended; to spread out; 
to split open. Also re^. 

ci^ Hentcvsoh EableSf PreMh. Swallow xxvii, Heir- 
efter ae sail find als sour as swcit, Quhen ar speldit \v.r. 
speilcfit] on 3one carlts spelt. <r248o — Orph. 4 Eurydice 
177 Besyde hym on the bent. He saw speldit a wonder 
wofull wicht, Nailit full fast. 2523 Douglas Asneid v. vii. 
20 All fiat [he] hym speldit on the dwn sand, In the deid 
thrawis. 2533 Bellenden Livjr 1. xi. (S.T.S.) I. <8 He., 
band jjls Mccius speldit betuix l>e twa cherioUis, 2710 
Ruddiman Glass, i)<i2<f^/<M*y£‘72e/xs-v.,l\Ve]say,'Hespelaed 
himself on the ice*; and *a spelded herring , and ‘speld- 
ings S:c. x866 Edmohdston Gloss. Shett. 124 Spdd^ to 
split up, to lay open, S. 

2 . To split or crack, rarg-^. 

26x6 Aberdeen Burgh Reg. (1848) II. 346 The back dyick 
of the colledge yard. .is creuisched and speldit at the wast 
neuck thairof, and lick[llie to faill. 

^Spelder,-^^- Obs.~*'^ [=MLG.^^/</ifr, MHG. 
spelter', cf. Speld xA It is doubtful whether OE, 
speldra pi. belongs here or to speld.'\ A splinter, 
shiver, or chip. 

2530 Palsgr. 274/1 Spelder of woode, esclaf, 

Spelder (speTdw), v.'^ north, dial. [ad. OF. 
*espeldre {espeandre^ espialre ; later espeller, espeler, 
raod.F, ipekr\ L the Germanic stem spell- x see 
Spell ». 1 ] trans. and inlr. To spell, as words. 

CZ200 Orjiis 16347 Adamess name Adam iss all Wihl? 
fowvvre stafess spelldredd. Ibid, 26440 And 3iff tu 
cannst spelldrenn hemm, Adam i>u findesst spelldredd. 2483 
Cath. A ngl. 353/2 To S^ldyr, sillahicare, 2692 Ray N. C. 
IVords (ed. 2; 68 To Spelder^ to SpelL a 2743 Relph Misc. 
Poems (1747) IS Right oft at sebuil Tve spelder’d owr thy 
rows. 1788- indial, glossaries (Yks., Lane., N.Cy., Cumbld.). 

Hence Spe*lderer ; SpeTdering vbl. sb, 

2483 Cath.Angl, 353/2 A Spelderer, sittabicator. 2B76 
Robinson lEhitby Gloss. 181/1 He*s ept at his speldering. , 

Spelder, Sc. [Cf, Speld ti. and dial 
(s.v, Spald v,').'] 

1 . intr. To spread or extend oneself, by throwing 
or stretching out the legs (and arms). Also in 
pa. pple.f stretched out in this manner, 

2720 Pennecuik Screams/r. Helicon d/The Doxies turn up 
their Keels and spelder. 1756 Mbs. Calderwood in Coltness 
Collect. (Maitl. Club) 129 Bowles, who bad come from the 
other cabin,, , was speldring with legs and arms to keep his 
ballance. 2820 Hocc Bridal 0/ Polmood vii, Kimmers, that 
war lying doveryng..and spelderyng. 2863 W. Miller 
IVillic WinkiCy etc. (1002) i The dog’s spclder'd on the floor. 

2 , irans. To split and spread open (a fish, etc.). 
Hence SpeTdered^/- a. 

2710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' ASneis s.v. Speldit^ We 
say also spelder.. \n the same sense. 2808 Jamieson, To 
spelder, to split, to spread open ; as, to spelder a fsh, to 
open it up for being dried. 18*8 Moir Mansie IVauch vii. 
6t Splitting the bills as ye would spelder a baddy. 1B96 
P. A. Graham Red Scaur xvii. 260 Never talk o* fightin*, 
you speldered herring 1 

Speldin^ (speddig). Sc. Also 7-8 spelden, 
8-9 -in, 9-ane, [f. Speld z'. + -12 «g i. Cf. next and | 
the earlier Spaldebling.] A small split fish, pre- 
served by being dried in the sun. 

2537 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. {1883) 608/1 Reddend, 
annuatim..pro Fiscbarhill 40 sol. pro he kayn speldingis. 
2547 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. IX. to6 Item, mair for ane 
cSd of speldinges, put in the said castell, price vj li. a 1682 
Blythsome if^eddingo^ And there will be partans, 
and buckles, Speldens, and toddocks anew. 2722 Ramsay 
Three Bonnets iv. 169 Swift home and 'feast upon a speld- 
ing. 2785 Boswell Tour Hebrides 50, I bought some 
speldings, fish (generally whitings) salted and dried in a 
particular manner. 1805 M^Indoe 107 *1 bis trout. . 

was faulded in twa like a speldin. 2883 Fisheries Exktb. 
Catal. 67 Dried Sprats, ..Soft Speldings, Whitebait. 

Spe-ldling. *- Also -rin, -rain, -ron. [f. 
Speldeb o.SI =prec. 

iSo. SlOBALD Chrotu S. P. Glo«., Spcldingz, Speldnn£i, 
small fish (as h3ddocks)strctched open and dried in 
i8« I. Wilson Noetts Ambr, xxxiv. Wts. lEso IV. S5 
Finnans ! Kipper ! Speldrins ! Herring ! iSSi Bay 
at. Brit. I. 384 Haddock.. are finnan haddocks,, when 
smoked in a peculiar manner: if simply dried, speldrings. 

tramf. iBio Blackiv. Mag. VIII. 98 Whose place, as soon 
as he evaporated, was filled by another strange rizzard 
speldroa. 


Spele, var. Speel sb. and v. 

Spel6| Now dial, and rare. Forms : i 
spelian, 3 spelien, 4 spelie, -ye; 3 Or77i. 
spelenn, 4 spele, s.w. dial. 8 speal, 9 spale, 
[OE. speliaft, related to gespelia and spala substi- 
tute (see SPifVLE jAI), of obscure origin.] 

1 . Irans. To take or stand in the place of 
(another) ; to represent. 

C960 Rule St. Benet (Schroer) 124 For Cristes arwurS- 
nysse and for pxs lufe, 6e he spela3 . ^ 2000 ^lfric Gram. 
V. 8 Pronomen is 3$s naman speliend, se spela3 |>one 
naman, f>2et 3u ne 3urfe tuwa hine nemnan, cxooo — Horn. 
II. 62 Nass 5eah Isaac ofslegen, ac se ramra hine spelode. 
71:2730 Dorset Voc. in N. 4- Q. 6th Ser. (2883) VlII. 45 
speal, to spare one and take his place. 

2 , To spare or save (something) ; to leave over ; 
to use sparingly or frugally. 

C1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 31 pa ani ping spelest and 
leuest, pat hji forlest. czzoo Ormin 20133 te birrj» 
hellpenn iwhillc mann.,WiJjb all b^tt tu mihht spelenn wel 
& libbenn basr wibbutenn. 2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
2204 Wykkedlycbe al bat gode he dyspendyb b^t hys fadyr 
for ^odenesse spelyb. c 1330 — Ckron. IVace (Rolls) 14470 
Schipes he hadde, y ne wot how fele; Alle he tok, & non 
wold spele. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C,yn. 432 As an hounde.. 
so gan ich to brake, And spilde bat ich spele myghie. CZ400 
St, Alexius (Trin.) 208 Al bat he spelye my3te,.,Hispouere 
feren he delde. x88o IV. Cornwall Gloss. 53/2 Spale,..x.ei 
make anything last a long time. To spare. 

absol. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv, 77 Bobe [to] spele and 
spare to spene vpon be needful. 

'bb. To set aside; to neglect. Obs. 

2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1820) 96 He & ober fele sent vnlo 
Roberd, pat stound suld he not spele, sen he bat tibing herd. 

+ 3 . To spare (a person); to leave unpunished or 
unharmed, Obs. 

a 2300 Body n- Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 339 For- 
lorn wretches that tou mi^test spele, ..wji lestou3 hem be 
born ? c 2330 R. Brunne Ckron, IVaee (Rolls) 12428 Arthur 
, . .smot hym sore woundes fele, Nought of hym ne wolde he 
.spele. c 1380 Sir Eemmb. 458 ]>ar-for y am to p& y-sent to 
spelie bai do5ty men. 

t b. To respite frottt death. Ohs. 

23 . . Seuytt Sages (W.) 542 To-dai tho hast him fram deth 
i-speled. 

Hence •f Spe*ling- vbl. sb., sparing. Obs. 

C1420 Anturs Artk. xx, (Douce MS.), pcs arne p& grace- 
ful giftes of pt holygoste, pat enspires iche sprete, withe 
oute speling. 

t Spele, z'.- Obs. rare. Also 7 speale. [ad. 
OF, espeler (mod.F. epeler), espelirx cf. Spell v.~'] 

1 . it'ans. a. To interpret or explain as. b. To 
signify or mean. 

ax22S After. R. 170 pes nome Assuer is ispeled eadi,..& 
biiocne^ God: eadi ouer alle. Ibid., Maraocheus speleO 
'amare conterens impudentem 

2 . intr. To spelk 

a 1^00 Minor Poems fr. Vertion MS. 694/76 Sum leueb 
on hit, As children leorneb for to spele, 2622 Cotcr., 
Espeler, to spell, to speale ; to ioyne letters^ or sillables 
together. Ibid., EspeUment,a%'pdX\ng, orspealingofwords. 
Hence fspe ler (in 7 8p©aler),a=SP£LLEB2 j, 
26x2 Cotcr., Appelleur, a caller; or spealer. 

Speler, var. or obs. f. Speller 'b. 

Spelican, var. Spillikin". 

Spelk (spelk), jA Chiefly (and Also 

I spele, 5 spelke, 7 spelck. [OK. spele (also 
spile), « WFIem. spelke (De Bo), Norw. spjelk, 

I cel, spelka, y spjalk, related to MDu. spalke 
(Kilian spalcke), spale (Du. spalk), LG. spalke, 
spalk splinter, chip.] 

1 , A surgical splint. 

c 2000 Saxon Leechd.ll. 68 ponne recce he ba ban swa he 
swbost maeje, do spele to. x^r Ray A^. C. Words (ed. 2) 
149 A Spelck, Eascia. 1703 m Thoresby Let. to Ray. 
2855- in north, dial, glossaries, etc. 

2 , A splinter or chip ; a small strip of wood, 
C2440 Promp. Parv. 468/1 Spalke, fssula, 2623 Mark- 
ham Country Housew, Card, x, Uhe lesse your Spelkes 
are, the lesse is the "waste of your bony, and the more easily 
will they draw, when you take your Bees. 2788- in northern 
glossaries. x8^ Rev. Revievfs Sept. 256 A belated attempt 
to extract a small spelk from the hand of the Irisli peasant. 
2'899 R. Wallace Schoolmaster 26 A schoolboy carefully 
galhercd up the larger ‘spelks* of the tram of the broken 
vehicle. 

3 . A thatching-rod; =SparjA '4 

2563 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 169, iij. spells and iij. 
carres, xlxd. X'yjZIbid, 282 Woodd and Lords.. %rith slangs, 
hots, and cares, and spelks and latts. 2712 in Trans.CumbtcL 
■5- Westm. Archxol. Soc. (N.S.) III. 108 For 284 bottles of 
thatch. ..For spelks two hundred and twenty seven. 2782 
J. Hutton Tour to Caves 3) Gloss. 96 small 

sticks to fix on thatch with. 2828- in Vorlibireand I^ancs. 
glossaries, etc, 

4. In varioas nses : (see qnots.)- , 

1828 Carr CraveK Ghis., Stclh,..^ spoke of a wfiecE 

1829 Brockett N, C, Gloss, (ed. e), SfeV:, a ® ^ 
creature ; used as a term of reproach. 1875 Kxicin' x/ • 
A/rc/i. 2264/r .^^/i(',..arod ina loom. , 

Spelk (sp^lk), Now Sg 
Also I speloean, 5 spelkyn, 

(also = WFIem. spelkt’i 

OUoX spclkji, Norw. sj>jclka, - 

spialca),[. sf£lc,clc.-. see prep. J 

with a spelkV «/. to bind or join (a broken hmb, 

bone, fon.d2S)m!...l:umon 

W Spclic l..r. 
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spclke, spelkyn] broke bonysor ober bjTigys. 1637 Ruther- 
ford (1881) ciii. 199 Many broken legs since Adam’s 
day hath He spelked. ^1700 Kcnnett MS, Lnnsdcnvne 
i033 (Halliw.), To spelh in Yorkshire, to set a broken bone. 
1802 in SinuALD C/iroii, S, P, Gloss. 1828- in north, dial, 
and Sc. glossaries (Yks,, Lancs., Shetland). 1889 W.Westall 
Birch Dene 11 . ix. 140 The doctor bound up and spelked his 
maimed fingers. 

Hence SpeTking vbl, sh, 

f 1440 Promp. Parv. 468/1 Spellynge \v.r. spelkynge], 
broke bonys or oJ>er tbyng}’s,^«;//rt/«j. 

tSpelk, z^.2 Obsr^ [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Spelt v, and Sc. spilkings split peas.] irans. To 
bruise (beans). 

1483 Catk, Aiigl, 28/1 Benes spelked, /nhefrese. Ibid. 
353/2 Spelkyd .fabefrese. [1796 S. Pegcf. Derbi- 

duns Ser. i. 66 (E.D.S.), To spelch horse-beans, to bruise 
them in a mill. Obsolete.] 

Spell (spel), sb,'^ Also 1-7 spel, 2-5 spelle. 
[0£. spel^ spell, = OS. spel, spell-, MDu. -spel, 
OHG. (and MHG.) spel, spell- (G. dial, spill, 
spiell gossip, G. -spiel), ON. spjall, Goth, spill 
recital, tale, etc.] 

fl. Without article: Discourse, narration, speech; 
occas, idle talk, fable. Obs, 

Beawnlf Zti Secg eftongan..on sped wrecan spel 
rade. c 888 K. iELFRno Bocth. xiii, pa ongon he eft seegean 
spel & Jni<? cws^. cjoQo Sax, Leechd. III. 232 DaJt nis to 
spelle ac elles to rsedenne bam b® bit licaS. C1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 153 To lusten hoker, & spel, & Icow [read leopj, S: 
oSer bing b^t boS to-^eines godes heste. CZ205 Lay. 12093 
Nes hit neowhser itald on songe no on spelle. c 2290 S. Eng. 
Leg, I. 329 5 weber bis beo soth,..obur us biuchez ase in 
metingue, obur in manere of spelle? <z23zo in Wright 
Lyric P, xxv. 68 Thine peynes rj’kene hit were long, Ne 
may hem tellen spel ne song. C1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxiii. 
(Seven Sleepers') 362 Wes nane bat cuire hard tel of ony of 
bame in red na spel. c 1425 Audelay XI Pains of Hell 321 
pen seide vr lord to hem in spelle. 

f b. To set spell on end, to begin to speak. Ohs, 

a 1300 Siriz 62 , 1 shal setten spel on ende, And tellen be al. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 1295 Seth ben sette him spell [Trin. tale] 
on-end And laid warfor bat he was send, f 1440 Aiph. Tales 
84 He sett spell on ende & tolde hym all be cace. 
f 2. A discourse or sermon ; a narrative or tale ; 
also (OE.), a subject of discourse. Obs, 

Beowulf Lyt swigode niwra .spella..ac he soSIIce 
ss^de ofer ealle. c 838 K. iEcFRED Boeth. xxvi. § 3 Da se 
Wisdom ^a bis spel assed limfde. Ibid. xxxi. § z We ge- 
heordon Seo geara on ealdum spellum b^ct (etc.], ciooo 
>Elfr!C Gram, Pref. (Z,) 2 Sy 83 an ic 6a twa bee awende on 
hundeahtatigum spellum.^ eizoo Ormin 8026 purrh butt 
te33 ewemmdenn Jesu Crist Wibb spelless & wibbde<iess. 
a 2250 Owl 4* Night, 1794 Ne can ic eu na more telle ; her 
nys namoreofbis.se spelle. a 1300 Cursor M, 19655 (Edinb.), 
Mikil he lernid..Of spellis l^t he sibin sjpac. cs"yi<iSir 
Tristr, 2768 pe geaunt herd batsp2l!e,For bt him was ful wa. 
a X4oo~50 Alexander 3840 ^it for na spell at he spirid spek 
wald bat neuire. a 1450 Myrc 170 Take gode hede on thys 
spel. «tZ5oo Tale 0/ Harper 4 in Hazl. E, P, P. III. 44 
A man may dryfe forth the day.. With harpyng and pipyng 
and other mery spellis. 

z6z2 Dekker If it he not Good Wks. 1873 III. 282 There 
with holy spels mens soules they cherish, a 16x7 Bayne On 
Eph, (1658)1 15 The Gospel., may well bee calkdagood spell 
or word, a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 9 Gospel, that 
is a good spell, a good speech, 

fb. with possessive pronouns, etc. Obs, 

a xooo Daniel 479 Ece drihlen. .se 6e him dom for^^eaf. , 
pam b® spel Dera6. Lamb. Horn. 27 Bi hulche 

monna sei6 drihten in his spelle. cz2oo Ormin 185 To 
turmenn..pe suncss purrh hiss halljhe spell Till |^35re 
faderr herrte. a 1300 Cursor M. 5332 pe king badd all to 
listen pan, And bus iacob his spell bc-gan. c 1386 Chaucer 
SirTnopas 182 Now hold your mouth. .And herkneth to my 
spelle. a 1450 Myrc 1443 But he take hyre in hys spelle, 
pen he may b^ name mynge. 

1579 E. K. Gloss, to SpenscT^s Sheplu Cal, l^Iar. 54 And 
herehence I thinke is named the gospell, as it were Gods 
spell or worde. 2642 H. More Song of Soul ii. ni. iv. 31 So 
many myriads tumble down to hell, Although partakers of 
Go^ holy spell. 


3. A set of words, a formula or verse, supposed 
to possess occult or magical powers; a charm or 
incantation ; a means of accomplishing enchant- 
ment or exorcism, (Cf. the earlier Night-spell.'^ 
1579 E. K. Gloss, to Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Mar. 54 Spell 
is a kindeof verse or charme, that in elder tymes they vsed 
often to say ouer euerj* thing, that they would haue pre- 
serued, as the Nightspel for theeues, and the woodspelL 
1598 Shaks. Merr^’ IV. iv. ii. 185 She workes by Charme«, 
by Spels, by th’Figure, & such dawhry as this is. 16x5 G. 
Sandys 7'rav. 28 Where the spirits of thedeccassed, by cer- 
taine spels.. were accustomed to be raised. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 111. xxxvii. 236 If therefore Enchantment be not, as 
many think it, a working of strange effects by spells, and 
words ; but Imposture [etc.]. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. 
vl. 153 The diabolical spells and charms of the pagan magi- 
cians. 1761 Gray 59 Prophetess, my spell obey. xSio 
Scott Lady 0/ L, iir. Whatever tells Of magic, cabala, 

and spells. 1848 Mrs. Jameson ^ (1850)138 

Hermogenes..bound Fhiletus by his diabolical spells, so that 
he could not move hand or foot. 1894 J- Macintosh Ayr- 
shire Nis. Entert. iii- 32 The Nor^'egians Mieved it to have 
been raised by the spells of the Scottish witches. 

"b. transf, and fig. An occult or mysterious 
power or influence; a fascinating or enthralling 
ebarm, 

X502 Nashc Four Lett, Cenfut, 35 His only care was to 
oi-1 in hU nurse to coniure vp a good cuppe of wine 


that brini all the pleasuri^ of the world into their circle. 
16x8 Ftr-TCHEP. Loyal Subj, u- u, Thinking vhat strange 


spells these Rtng.s have. And how they work with some. 
1668 Cowley Ess. Verses t^ Pr,, Garden v, These are the 
Spels that to kind Sleep invite. 1766 Fordvce Serin. Vng. 
iVm. J. vii. 302 Let it be remembered however, that the 
triumph of their rivals is commonly.. short. The spell on 
which it is founded is soon broke. 1784 CowrF-R Task vi. 
98 Books are not seldom talismans and spells, By which the 
magic art of shrewder wits Holds an unthinking multitude 
enthrall’d, a 18x7 Janf. Austen Lady Susan xxxiv. (1879) 
279 The spell is removed ; I see you as you are. 1856 Iv. 
Brit, Rev, XXVI, 218 The ordinary' devices by which the 
novelist keeps os under his spell. 2865 Kingsley // frw. 
xii, The spell was on him, . .tliat of woman’s tact, 
c, A device, trick, rare^"^ 

1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser ix, To bane in candle I had 
a ^ell Baith cheap and bright. 

4. aitrib. and Comb, a. With pa. pples., as spell- 
banned, -caught, -raised, -riveted, etc. 

26x0 Shaks. I'emp, v, 1,61 There stand For you are Spell- 
stopt. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen, IV, ccxxii, Soe 
you may Vnderstand Spel-Sprung Castles,., if you haue the 
Key». 1691 Drvden K. Arthur iit. ii, I cannot stir j I am 
spell.caught by Philidel. 2805 H, K. White Let, to C, 
Lofft 10 Sept., By dark wood, or hamlet far retired. Spell- j 
struck, with thee I loiter’d. 28x7 CAMroELL Reullura in j 
Theodric, etc. 146 He.. stood at the statue’s foot, Spell- , 
riveted to the spot. 1828 Blackzv, Mag. XXIV. 481 The i 
gay attire of spell-raised loveliness. 2867 Jeak Ingelow 
Story of Doom VII. 24 Japhet strove Vainly to take away 
his spell-set eyes. 2896 Dublin Rev, Apr, 339 The legions 
. .di:^soIved, like a spell-banned host. 

b. With agent-nouns andvbl.sbs.,as speU-tnonger, 
-mutterer, -speaker", spell-casting, -weaving, 

2625 Hart Anat. Ur, 11. xi. 223 , 1 say' nothing of our Spel- 
mongers, curing by characters, figure-casting, with a world j 
ofother forbidden trash. 2633 — Diet of Disensedlntrod. 22 | 
Many . . have often recourse to Wizards, Spelmongers [etc,]. 
1821 Scott P/r/r/e xxvi, We shall soonseehowthe oldspell- ' 
mutterer will receive us. 1845 Ford Handhk. Sfnin j, 48 ' 
A person who has visited these spell-casting sites. 1883 j 
Stallybrass tr. Grimm's J'eut. Myth. III. 1109 Many' ; 
books . . couple together sieve-turner.s and spell-speakers. I 
1894 IVestm. Gaz. 6 Sept. 2/2 The capture and the .spell- I 
weaving proceed as usual. I 

c. With sbs., as spell-craft, -glance, -word, etc. I 

28x7 Moore Lalla Rookh, Fire Worshippers (ed. 2) 206 ! 

His only spell-word, Liberty I Ihd, 249 Like those Peri 
isles of light, That hang by spell-work in the air. 18x7 
Scott Harold 11. iii, To its dread aim her spell-glance flew. 
1844 Ayrshire Wreath 276 Then comes the spell-craft of the 
mind To knit the soul (etc.]. \ 

d. With adjs., as spell-free, -like, -proof. 

xj^gSuEEXDAtiPizarro iv.iii, The spell. like arts, by which ' 

this hypocrite first undermin’d. .a guileless heart! x8oi j 
LEtTOEN Etjin King Poems {1875) 168 Except on his fnul- 
chion arm Spell-proof he bear. .The holy Trefoil’s charm. 
2857 Carlyle Fr, Rev, it. vi. i, A France spell-free, a Revo- . 
lution saved. 

Spell (spel), Now dial. Also 6-9 spel, 7 | 
spelle. [Perh, a later form of Speld sb., but cf. j 
G. sptllen to split, cleave.] I 

1. A splinter, chip, fragment, 

iSAsAscham Toxoph, ii.(Arb.)i2i Toswadleabowe much 
about wyth bandes, verye seldome dothe anye good, excepie 
it be to kepe dowiie a spel in the backe. 2591 Harincton 
Orl, Fur. xix. Ixi, The speares in .spels and .sundry peeces 
flew As if they had beene little sticks orcane. 2610 Mark- 
ham Masterp. ii. cH. 450 This will beale any bone or spell, 
or any’ other stubbe, 2622 Ench, Pled, 200 Remoue the 
sharpe spels and splinters of bones. 2674 Ray N. Co. Words 
44 A Spell ox sfeal, a Splinter. zBxx Farey Derbyshire I, 
250 Large SIapits,Spelsorfracmenls fly off, sometimes with | 
loud explosions. 1829- in nortnem glossaries. ! 

2. A bar, rail, or rung. 1 

*SS9 Duumoxv Churchw. PIS. 43 Item, to John Hutt for I 

spells for the bells, iH ob. 1642 Be^ Farm. Bks, (Surtees) I 
x5 To a barre belongeth two heads,.. into which the 4 spelles 
are to bee pultc the spelles arc usually 6, 7, or sometimes B 
foote in length. 2796 W, H. Marshall Yorksh, (ed. 2) II, ! 
346 Spel (vulg. speyl); a bar. 2847- in dial, glossaries ; 
(Line., Yks., Cumb.). 2864 Gilbert & Churchill Dolomite 1 
Mount. 230 Upon a face of rock were two long beams of 
wood, with, instead of spells, notches cut in the timbers at ' 
irregular Intervals. , 

3. The trap used in the game of spell and knur j 
(also knor, izull, etc.). Cf. Knor 3. 

2782 J, Hutton Tour to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss, 96 Speland- • 
knor, the game of trap-slick. a 18^ Holcroft Pfem. (18161 1 
I, 61 Spell and null, bandy, prison-bars, and other field ^ 
games. 2816 SPorting Plug. XLVII 1 . 278 The games most j 
common at Newmarket, were fives, spell and null, marbles, 
(and] chuck-fartbing. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss. 2862 C. C, j 
Robinson Dial. Leeds 338 Undemeaih, at the four comers, 
are * prods' wherewith the ‘spell* is fixed into the earth. 
1868 N. «V Q. 4th Ser. 1 . 325, 

Spell (spel), Also 7 spel. [Related to 
Spell v,'^, and perh. directly representing OE. gt- 
spelia substitute (cf. spala Spale sb,'^).'\ 

1. A set of persons taking a turn of work in 
order to relieve others; a relay, relief-gang, or 
shift. Now riir/?, 

XS93 ^xcnois^Drake Revived (1628) 27 Rowing in the 

eddy, .by spels, without ceasing, each company* iheir halfe 
houre glasse. 1602 Cabew Cornwall xo b, In most place.s, 
their toyle is so extreame, as they cannot endure it aboue 
foure hourcs in a day, but arc^ succeeded by spels. 2627 | 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, iL 9 In pumping they vse to 
take spels that is fresh men to releeue them. 2628-g Dicby 
Voy. PTedit. (Ciamden) 87 Yet I sent them an other fresh 
spell of men. 2852 G. Bl’I’tii Remin, Plission. Life II. 108 
The fifteen or twenty persons who constituted the spell 
refused to go on. 

2. A turn of work taken by a person or set of 

persons in relief of another, ; 


a 162$ Nomenclator Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301) s.v. As 
when they pump a hundred strokes,., they call it a sptlL 
2626 Capt. Smith Accid, Vng, Seamen 30 To row a smII 
hold-water, trim the boatc. 2644 Manwayrinc Seantan't 
Diet, 79 At a Chainc-Pump, the Spels goe by Glasses. 2681 
Moxon^ Pitch, Exerc,, Printing xxiv. r 15 The First now 
takes his spell at Pulling : for the First and Second take ihcir 
spell of Pulling and Beating an agreed number of Tokens. 
2769 Falconer Diet, PTarine(l^Zo)s.\., Such are the spelk 
to the hand-lead in sounding; to the pump;.. and to slew 
the ship; which last.. is generally called the trick, xBiS 
Holloway Prov. Diet,, Sficll, a turn, as one workman $a« 
to another : — ‘ now you lake a spell 2849 Cupples Grttr. 
Hand xi. (1856) 1x2, I stays aboard the brig, works my 
spell in her, an* takes my trick at the helium. x886 Stevt.s^ 
SON Kidnapped yy\, The men gave way,, with a good niil, 
the passengers taking spells to help them. 

b. To give a spell, to relieve another by taking 
a tnrn of work. 

2750 Blanckley Nav. Expos, 156 To give a Spell, h all 
one as to say, Work in such a one’s Room. 2825 J. Neal 
Bro. yonathan II. xviii. 138 One or two..w’ere continually 
offering to give him a ‘.spell’ — or a ‘lift* — ora ‘tum’(at 
counting his money], 2829 B. Hall Travels in N. A. 1 . 183 
A poor old negro. .begged to be taken in, and offered to 
give me a spell when 1 became tired, 

c. Without article, in spell and spell [about), 

spell for spell ; to keep or take spell, 

2797 S. James Narr. Voy, 202 They re-bailed out our boat 
..spell and spell about, 2799 Hutt Advertiser 27 July 4/2 
His faithful companions. .w'orked incessantly (spell and 
spell) for nine days. 2828 Life Planter 'famaxca 36 Plato 
takes spell after him. Ibid., Langbey was keeping spell, or 
in other words, had charge of the negroes employed in pre- 
paring the sugar. 2837 AIauryat Dog Fiend liv, We piled 
the pumps, *twas spell and spell. 2855 [Robinson] Whithy 
Gloss, S.V., Spell for spell is fair play. 

3. A continuous course or period ^some work, 
occupation, or employment ; a turn or bout at 
something. Also without const. 

2706 E. Ward Wooden IVortd Diss, (1708) 34 He. .believes 
there is no more Sin in taking a Spell with a Whore, than 
in pumping a leaky Vessel, 2804 Nelson 4 Nov. in Nicolas 
Dfsp. (1846) VJ. 257 The Termagant Sloop will be goinglo 
Lisbon — she has had a long spell of service. 2824 Southey 
in C. C. Southey Life (1850) V. 187, I have lately taken a 
pleasant spell at it, and have something more than a volume 
ready, 2857 Hughes Tom Brown i. ii, The closeness of the 
men in action to one another, .makes a spell at back-sword- 
ing a very noble sight 2885 Planch. Exam, 18 Mar. 5/3 
Twenty-five years without a holiday except on Sunday u 
certainly a remarkable spell of assiduous labour. 

b. Attstr, An interval or period of repose or 
relaxation; a rest. 

2852 Mundv Antipodes (1857) 83 Your carriage horses will 
be all the better for a ‘spell ( (a rest). 2865 1 ’ucker AutU, 
Story i. 84 The only recompense was., to light his pipe and 
have a ‘spell 29^ H. Lawson On Track 207 He did not 
go back to work that night ; he took a spell. 

c. Spell oh! (or ho!), used as a call or signal, 
usu. to rest or cease working; also = prec. 

2837 Marrvat Dog Fiend I, ix. 94 ‘Come now,' saiii 
Coble, tossing off his glass, ‘ spell oh !— let’s have a song 
while they lake their breath 2842 R. H, Dana Seamant 
Plan, 224 Spell hoi.,\xstd as an order or request to 
relieved at work by another. 2891 Morris News fr.Po* 
where 51 So he stayed his pick and sang out. ‘ Spell 
males ! here are neighbours want to get past . 2900 H. 

Lawson On Track 97, Bill..w'as having a spell-oh under 
the cask when the white rooster crowed. 

4. A period or space of time of indefinite length; 
usu. with adjs. denoting duration, as long, shofi,p\c. 

2728 Morgan Algiers 11 . iv. 265 The Corsairs met 
brisk Reception and were warmly entertained for a good 
Spell. 2767 Gibbon Let. to Holroyd 29 Apr., I hope to 
take a pretty long spell in town. 2775 Romans Florida Ap;^ 
^6 Those unlucky persons, .have lain that long spell wwi* 
ing and tearing vessels and rigging. 1836 Marrvat Pltdsh. 
Easy xxvi, A hope that Mr. Easy would lake his -^har^ 
the duty, now that he had had such a spell on shore. x8w 
Maynb Reid Hunter's Feast xxii, It only halted a short 
spell, and then.. it run up to the carcass. 1870 
Bridgman R. Lynne 1 . xii. 184 Thirty years ! It is a good 
spell off a man’s life. 

b. A period having a certain character or spent 
in a particular way. 

2830 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 275 llie verj' sight of yoo 
..would go far towards giving these poor girls a 
better health than.. at presenL 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander 
Bay i,Tben came a spell of wandering, ofhigh play, of rag« 
for costly excitement, which.. beggared him in a 
2885 R, W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Lng. xix. III. 330 AJttr a 
grievous spell of eighteen months on board the FrtnciJ 
galleys, 

c. By spells, at intervals, now and again. 

2788 Massachusetts Spy 4 Sept, 3/2 It lmd..rain^.^ 

spells for three days belorc. 2822 in Cobbett Rur.htct 
(1885) I. 2 To-day the fog cuime by spells. 1B54 ‘Fhorea 
Waiden xiii, I had an old axe.. with which by *P^j" •, 
winter da5'S..I played about the slump*;. 2883 
Ptag. i^Iar. 602/1 All day by ‘spells * 1 have been out 
ing Jack make the garden. , , . 

d. For a spell, for a time. In U,S. witnoflt 

prep. ; also a spell ago, some time ago. . 

(rt) 1834 (Seba Smith] Lettif. Downing xxx.(d>iv^ 
I^iahogany was as cheap as pine boards was a 
ri 8 so ‘Dow JR.* in jerdan yanhee Hum. (2853! 
woman who broomed me out of the house a >-pe|I 
(b) 2834 (Seba Smith] Lett. y. Downing xxvii. 


So I whistled Yankee Da->dle a spell. x848LowRii 


P. Poems 2890 II. 22 He stood a spell on one ^>01 
Then stood a spell on totber. 2884 Harper's Plog- 
420/2 He tried doctorin* a spell. 

(c) 2862 Trollope A'. 1 . 286 , 1 wi^h tho^ 

could be driven to the labour market of \Ycstcm 
foraspelL Plellntrne Argus y Jucc4/*i 
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by an honest and sensible doctor to.. get out In the bush 
and work for a spell. 

5. A continuous period or stretch of a specified 
kind of weather. 

X728 T, Smith yrnl, (1849) 265 For several da5’S past, 
there has been a spell of comfortable W’eather. 1733 ihid. 
266 This whole week has been a spell of warm weather. 
177s Washington Lett, to J, Reed 11852) 33 The setting in 
of a severe spell of cold weather, and a considerable fall of 
snow. 1808 SouTHEV in C. C. Southey Life (1850) III. 163 
We are now having a spell of wind and rain. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef.Mastxn^ We have now had a long ‘spell* of 
fine weather. 1897 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 663 If a spell 
of cold wind, .should prevail. 

atirib. 1868 Pall Mall G.iZ July 4 On the supposition 
that such ‘spell-weather', as the Americans call it, is to 
last for ever. 

b. With adjs., as cold^ hot^ dty^ weij etc. 

1740 T. Smith yrnl. {1849) 268, I believe no man ever 
knew .so winier-hke a spell so early in the year. 1797 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 V. 157 You wish to know the stale 
of the air here during the late cold spell. x8i7~8 Cobbett 
Resid. U.S. (1822) 286 The hot spells as well as the cold 
spells, seldom last more than three days. x86o Maukv 
Phys. Geog. iv. §241 The phenomena of cold and warm 
‘spells’ are often observed in the United States. 1887 
i>i?^^i?;<(Mass.) yrnl. 23 Aug. 5 Everybody found smoking on 
the streets, .during the dry spell was liable to be arrested. 

6 . U. S. A period of being indisposed, out of 
sorts, or irritable ; an attack or fit of illness or 
nervous excitement. 

1856 Kane Arct. Ex/l.ll. 111.^47 An attack of partial 
epilepsy; one of those strange indescribable spells, fits, 
seizures, whatever name the jargon gives them, which 
indicate deep disturbance. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Oldtmvn xvi, 
When Hepsy does get beat out she has sjielts^ and she goes 
on awful, and they last daj' arter day. 1889 Gunter That 
Frenchman xvii. 210 Oh! blues, hysteria, headache, tan- 
trums—any ill that’s particularly feminine, we call spells in 
America. 

Spell (spel), sbA colloq. [f. Spell e>, 2 ] A way 
or mode of spelling a word. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. v. (1852) 546 There were 
eighteen horrid false spells.. in one short note that I 
received from him. i8ox Monthly Mag. XII. 299 Why 
should this spell (as school children say, and, I think, 
rightly, for mode of spelling) be authorized? 

Spell, sb.^ Cant. [a. Du. or Flem, spel (G. 
spiel), or abbrev. of Spellkek.] A playhouse or 
theatre. Also alinb. 

x8x2 J. H. Vau.x Flash Diet., Spell, the play-house, 1819 
— Mew. II. xgg They say, the push, as the push at the 
spell doors. 1863 Slang Diet, 24 1 ‘ Precious rum squeeze at 
the spell,’ i.c, a good evening’s work at the theatre. 

Spell, v.i- Obs. or dial. Forms : i spelUan, | 
-isan (spilliau), 2-4 spellen, 3-5 epelle, 4-6 spel, 
4 - spell. [OK. spclHan{i, spel Spellj^.I), = OHG. 
-spellbn (MHG, spellen, G. dial, spellen, spillen), 
MDu. and MLG, spellen, Goth. spill$n, ON. 
spjalla, to talk, discourse, etc. 

It is doubtful how far some modern dialect uses of sj>ell 
represent this word.] 

1 . intr. I'o discourse or prCiich ; to talk, con- 
verse, or speak. 

c888 K. jElfred Boelh. xvi. § x fa ongan he eft spellian 
& bus ewteb. <■950 Lindisf. Gosfi. Luke xxiv, 15 MiaSy 
Ihia] woeron spellendor/<r/sespelledon. c lotsoSax. Lecchd. 
ill. 202 Mid deadum spellian, ^estrion hie getacnad. a 1200 
Pices 4- Virtues 121 Da 3 e Crist gann arst to .spellen, ..<)a 
sade he [etc.], a 1300 Cursor M. 8520 He bat mikel has for 
to tell be scortliker he aght to spell, a 1373 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. App. iv. 508 Iesus..dude him a^eyn in paradis, . . Wib 
speche as I ow spelle. a 1430 Le Morte Arth. 3722 What 
helpeth lenger for to spelle? ^1430 Holland Ho^vlat 99 
He suld spedely spelke, and spair nocht to spell, 
b. Const, ^(the thing spoken of), 

CX200 Ormin 6389 pa lifess batt tec habbe 5uw Summ del 
nu spelledd offe. a 1300 Cursor M. 05 Qua-sa will of hyr 
fayrnes spell, Find he sal inogh to tell, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Citron. Wace (Rolls) 10613 Til Domesday men schalle spelle 
..of Arthuresdedes. a 1400-30 Bk.Curtasycyj^xnBabecs 
Bk., Now of marschalle of halJe wylle I spelle, And what 
falle to hys ofFyee now wylle y telle, c 1430 Lovelich Grail 
xxxvii. 455 I beleve ryht wel That this is he of whom ge 
spelle. 1530 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. iii. II. 186 I assure 
your Grace shall sease and put to syience sum persons that 
moche spelyth of the same. 

2. trims. To utter, declare, relate, tell. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. Proem 4 Him w$s lust micel 5 aet he 
<)iossum leodum leo 3 spellode. cx2oo Ormin Ded. 3x1 I 
wollde..pait all Ennglisshe lede. .WibbtuuRe shollde spell- 
enn itt, e 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 112 Acke of seint ihomas him- 
selue bat besle cometh nou to spelle. c 1320 Cast. Lovetg^ 
No tonge ne m.-iy hit telle, Ne bougt benche, ne moubspelle. 
«90 Gower Cct^. II. 20 I can noght thaime unethes spelle 
That I wende altherbest have rad. X426 Audelay Poems 
28 He ih.Rt spekys and spedys nogt, he spell}*s the w^md. 
c 1485 Digby i)j^'j/.(i882) v. 275 Blessed is that soule that this 
speche spelles. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. (Percy’ Soc-) 

68 Pryvely 1 did his lesson spel, Sayeng to him, my’ chance 
and desteny Of al other is the moste unhappy’. 

Spell (spel), Pa. t. and pa, pple. spelled, 
spelt. Also 4-5 spelle, 5 spellyn ; 5-7 spel. 
[ad. OF. cspeller espeler, mod.F. ipeler\ see 
.Spele f. the Germanic stem spell - : see prec. 
and Spell j 3.1 The earlier OF. type *espeldre 
is represented by -Speldek vP- Du. and Flem. 
spellen, WFris. spelle, spjelle, in this sense may 
also be from French, rather than directly connected 
with Spell x/.i] 

I. trans. 1. To read (a book, etc.) letter by letter ; j 
to peruse, or make out, slowly or with difficulty. I 


® *300 14692 Your aun bokyeecan noght spell. 

fitSden (Rolls) VII. 333 Lanfranc, .took 
hym a ping with letter fL. abecedarium iitterarum\ for to 
spel. exSA^ Promp. Pap,. 468/1 Spellyn (S. letters*, silla- 
bico. 1330 Palsgr. 728/x He hath bene at scole thys halfe 
yere and yet he can nat spell his pater noster. 1687 Mi£ge 
begins to spell the Letters. 

17^ Mirror No. 75, What must be the state of him who 
sitt down to spell the nexvspapers with the determined reso- 
lution of believing whatever he sees in print ? 2807 Crabbe 
Par. Rp, Ilf 29B ^ they approach to spell the age, the 
name, And all the titles of th* illustrious dame. 1823 T. Hook 
Sayings her. ii. Passion and Prtne. vi, Reading all the 
newspapers, spelling the red-book and the directory. 1830 
Thackeray v, He w’as spelling the paper, with 

the help of his bps. 

b. With ont or ovet., 

£18x3 S. Smith in Lady Holland Mem.S.Smith (1855) I. 
vii. 157 He. .spelt over the county paper on Sundays. 2820 
Shelley Witch Atl. xxvi,A!l day thewizard lady sate aloof, 
bpeUmg out scrolls of dread antiquity. 1864 Thackeray 
B. Duval X. (1869) 4 ft used to be my lot as a boy to spell 
out my lady’ Viscountess’s letters to her. 

c. To make (one’s way) letter by letter in reading. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. j. 1 . 45 Not one man in five 

hundred could have spelled his way through a psalm. 

fig. a. To discover or find out, to guess or sus- 
pect, by close study or observation. Also with ont. 

1387 Golding De Momay i. 8 A plaine booke laide open 
to all men., to reade, and (as yee would say) euen to spell 
God therein. 1633 Jackson Creed viii. xxii. 252 The babes 
then did spel the Prophets meaning not amisse. 1691 tr. 
Emiliane's Observ. yotim. Naples 82 Spelling nothing 
good from it, he went immedmtely’ to the Door of the Church. 
1707 Norris Treat, Humility vii. 324 One may make a 
snife to spell out who is the gentleman, and who it is that 
would only be thought so. 1879 SroncEON Serm. XXV. 
333 That there should be a God, heathens might spell out. 

b. To make out, understand, decipher, or com- 
prehend, by study. Also with ottt. 

1635 Jackson Creed viii. xvii. 189 Hee that could rightly’ 
spell the severall passages in the forementioned authors. 
1671 Milton P. R. iv. 383 By what the Stars.. In thir con- 
junction met, give me to spell. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace * 
xi. 238 Christ is an un.Nearchable mercy*: who can spell his 
wonderful name? X79t Cowper Iliad v. 77 Unskill’d lo 
spell aright The oracles predictive of the woe. 1820 Praed t 
Surly Hall 80 Poems 1864 II. 117 He. . spells ahorse’s teeth 
divinely. 1842 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) 1 . i. 36 The arts of ; 
spelling out and piecing the mouldering records ofantiquity. 
x886 Dowden Shelley (1887) I. ii. 72 Nor was his an intellect 
that could spell out patiently the lessons of nature. 

c. I'o consider, contemplate, scan intently. Also 
with over. 

1633 G, Herbert Temple iv, Will great God measure with 
a wretch? Shall he thystaturespell? 1654 H. L’Estranck 
Chas. /(i6ss) 1 18 So that in short (all circumstances spell’d 
together) I may safely say [etc.). xSax Scott Kenilw. vii, I 
will sic on this footstool at thy feet, that I may spell ov-er 
thy'splendour. 1823 — QuentinD. xiti,As if he were in the 
act of internally spelling and dissecting every lineament and 
feature. xSsg Tennyson Vivien 2x7 For still I find Your 
face is practised when I spell the lines. 

d. To turn out (literary work or writing) with 
some difficulty. 

1829 Scott yml. 15 May, I have spelled out some work this 
d^’, though I have been rather knocked about, 
o. To name or set down in order the letters of 
(a word or syllable) ; to enunciate or write letter by 
letter; to denote by certain letters in a particular 
order. 

1588 Shaks. L, L. L. V. i. 50 \Vhat is Abspeld backward 
with the horn on his head ? a 1593 K, Southwell Msonur, 
Virgin's Salutation, Spell Eva back and Ave shall y’ou 
find. x6x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit, 151 Cause also euery one to 
spel the words which he hath made in Latine,..so as letc.], 
1693 Dryden Disc. J'/i/jV/r Ess. (ed. Kcr) II. 67 If this be so, 
then it is false spelled throughout this book. Ibid, 'ibe 
French. .never spell it any* other way than satire. /750 
Gray Elegy 81 Their name, their years, spelt by* th un- 
letter’d Muse, The place of fame and elegy supply. *784 
Cowper Task i, 283 Leaving an obscure, rude name. In 
characters uncouth, and spelt amiss. 1842 Proc, Philol. 
Soc. I. 7 Their mode of spelling the passive participle. 
x888 Sweet Hist, Eng, Sounds 70 'I'he same word may* be 
spelt in half-a-dozen different way's on the same page. 
pg. a x668 Lassels Voy. Italyixfrj^) I- Pref., Though these 
things be but the Elements and Alphabet of breeding, yet 
without them he can netwex gentleman rightly’, 
b. Similarly with <7///. 

1867 Chambers's Eneycl. IX. 52/2 The medium, under 
spirit-guidance, spelling out the requisite words. 1871 JI. 
LecraND Cambr, Freshm. 356 The machine was clicking 


1899 Bullen Way Navy 88 The discordant notes of sirens 
spelling out each ship’s name. 

c. Of letters : To form (a word). 

X834 Marrvat y. Faithful iv, What doth'V-a-f spell then 1 
1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. v. He went on quickly, until he had 
formed.. the word ‘ What does that spell ?’ he 

asked me. 

d. slang. (See quot.) 

1865 Slang Diet. 241 S/ell, to advertise, to put into print. 

4. fig. fa. To spell (one) backward, to mis- 
represent ; to pervert. Ohs. 

■ 1599 ^xxhVS.Muck Ado I neuer yet saw man.. 

But she would spell him backward, 1669 Hopkins 
(1685) 42 What is this but to spell the Magistrates back- 
%vards and to give him that power over your consciences by 
his prohibitions, which y’OU deny to his commands ? 

b. To sfcll, .short, to express by a shorter and 
blunter term. . . .• 

1830 De Quikcev R.Btnlley WTs. 1857 VII. 76 A 
tion..\vas what the French^ oseii to understand b> e- 

z’in ; in fact, * spelt short,* it was a bribe. 


SPELL. 

c. To spell baher, to have, or perform, a difficult 
task. U. S. colloq. 

1868 Longfellow Giles Corey ii. i, If an old man will 
marry a young wife. Why then— why then— why then— he 
must spell Baker I 

o, lo amount to; to signify, imply, or involve. 
(Common in recent use.) 

a x66x^ Fuller (Webster), The Saxon heptarchy, when 
seven kings put together did spell but one in effect. 

1890 Saintsbury in New Rev. Feb. 142 There can be no 
question. .that’Remblic’ usually spells ‘corruption’, 1891 
Spectator 27 June, To go on trading on these terms would 
very soon spell ruin. 

H. inir. 6. To form words by means of letters ; 
to repeat or set down the letters of words; to read 
off the separate letters forming a word or words. 

£ri4oo-So Alexander 630 He. .wonder wele leres, Sped 
him in a schort space to spell & to rede. X570 Levins 
MMip. SS.To spel, syllabam coponcrc. 1592 Shaks. Rom, 
• 5 * ynl. 11. 111. 88 O she knew well. Thy l^ue did read by’ 
rote, that could not spell, c 1643 Milton Sonn. xi, Some in 
file Stand spelling fals. x^s Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt, 
xin. 13, I speak to them in similitudes, as children must be 
first taught to spell. 17x2 Swift Prop. Collecting Eng, 
Tongue Wks. 1841 II. 288 A foolish opinion. .that xve ought 
to spell exactly as we speak, a 1764 Lloyd Poet Poet. Wks. 
1774 II. 23 Those who cannot spell will Talk. 1816 Byron 
A Sketch 14 She taught the child to read, and taught so 
well, That she herself, by teaching, learn’d to spell. 1870 
Rogers Hist, Gleanings Ser. n. 137 He never could spell 
accurately. 

b. fig. To engage in study or contemplation 
^something, poet, 

j X632M1LTON Penseroso 170 The.. Mossy* Cell, Where I 
may sit and rightly spell Of every Star that Heav’n doth 
I shew. 1738 Gray Propertius ii. 15 Then let me rightly 
I .spell of nature’s way's. 

I 7. 'I'o intimate or suggest a desire _;^rsomething ; 

to ask for, either by hints or direct request. 

I WFlem. spellen is similarly used (De Bo). 

^ 1790 Bentham Wks. (1843) X. 230 Was it natural. .to 

spell for such a thing in the most distant manner? x8x8 
Jane Austen Persuasion II. x. 2x5, I had not the smallest 
intention of asking him,. .but he gave so many hints I 
never saw any body in my’ life spell harder for an invitation. 
1840 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 429 Before I had given 
him anything, he began to spell for something. x86o 
Ibid, II. 105 It will be observed.. that he ‘spelled ’ for the 
curacy. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. x8i/2 ‘He was a 
good hand at spelling for’t,' clever at entreaty*. 

b. With other constructions, 
cxBoo R. Cumberland yolut De Lancaster {xZotpll. 
Nephew David spells bard lo borrow him, but I won’t'lend 
him to David of all men living. ^ 1821 Combe Syntax, Wife 
IV. (Chandos Cl.) 339 Syntax with native keenness felt At 
what the cunning tradesman spelt. 2855 [Robinson] Whitby 
Gloss, S.V., * He spell’d hard in the matter,’ he endeavoured 
perseveringly to gain his point. 

Spell (spel)» [Later form of SrELE z/.l Cf. 
Spell 

1. trans. To take the place of (a person) at some 
work or labour; to relieve (another) by taking a 
turn at work. Now U. S. 

*595 Raleigh Discov.Gniana (1596) 44 Euery gentleman 
and others taking their turns to row, and lo spell one the 
other at the bowers end. 1823 T. Rouchley yamaica 
Planter's Guide 340 Sometimes there are two ostensible 
boilers to spell and relieve one another. Ibid., When he 
is obliged to be spelled, for the purpose of natural restfetc.J. 
2857 Goodrich Recoil. I. 62 , 1 was sometimes permitted., 
lo spell my father in this favorite employment [sc. shelling 
corn). 2873 Lowell Lett. (1B94) II. 91 He tells me that the 
Finns recite their poems six or seven hours on the stretch, 
spelling one another, as we say* in New England. 

b. To relieve by an interval of rest ; to rest {esp. 
a horse). Chiefly Austr. 

1846 Stokes Disc. Australia II. i. 42 In order to Sf^ll 
the oars, we landed at a point on the east side. x8^ H. 
Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 252 Nature Is put under a 
heaN-y pressure..; spelled by no relaxations, freshened by 
no play of society. 1885 Mbs. C. Praed Head Station xh. 

III. 202 They are camping at Araluen and spelling the 
horses. 

2, Naut. To take a turn or turns of work at (the 


pump, etc.). 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780^ s.v., ‘Ihus we say’, 
spell the pump, spell the lead, &c. ? 1782 H.M.ii, 

Centaur 3 The Captain was obliged to turn all hands up to 
spell the pump. ^ , , 

3. itilr. a. To replace one set of workers by 
another ; to take turns. , 

x 85 x Mayhew Lend. Lab. (ed. 2) III. 247 We go on in that 
way throughout the day’, spelling at every 28 tons, 
b. Austr. To lake an interval of rest. ^ 
x88o Victoria in sSSo 114 (Morris), He ‘spcijed umr the 
ground, 1890 Melbourne Argus 13 June 6/x y\orking 
steady stroke through the d.T>’, smoking and spelling . 
they willed. 1893 J. A. Barky S. Brg.vn s “ 

was Sunday, and the carav-an w.is spelling for Ine day . 

! Spell (spel), S’.* [f. Spell sb.l 3-] , , . ... 
i 1. trans. To charm, fascinate, bewitch, hmd 1) 
i (or as by) a spell ; to act as a . 

! « 16.3 BUCKR/Sh. ni (.646) 1.6 For a time he ™ 

. speld with Elianor TalboL craven’d a. he 

■ r?. He durst not touch me ; Hut and craven a 

; had been spell'd lelc-J. jpcl/cd roe uilh 

397 Susanna’s temporary a frUrd 

. a spell I knotv not how to break. 1816 
I suho sent >ne some Roses ‘pj'f st^ell'd. 1876 

; me My sense ’mth their Sjj^^pclled to the spot— 

CoarfJFi-rrii 687 Wesiayed ournw L.^^1 

to watch The sunset glonfjnas earth ana f sj 
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b. To protect (one) frotn^ to drive away^ by 
means of a spell or charm. 

1691 Drydes' K. Arthur J. ii,Thor, Frcya, Woden, beat 
and spell your Saxons, With sacred Runic rhymes, from 
death in battle. 1876 Tinsley's Mag» XVIII. 240 Thy soft 
voice spelled away All my dearth 
2 . To invest with magical properties. 

1697 Drydes Virg, Georg, nr. 445 This, gather’d in the 
Planetary Hour, With noxious Weeds, and spell’d with 
Words of Pow’r, Dire Stepdames in the JIagick Bowl infuse. 
Hence Spelled, Spelling ppi. ad/s, 

1S91 Shaks. I Hen. PV, v. iii. 31 Vnchaine your spirits 
now with spelling Charmes. 1838 S. Vt'EXS.KSVi Betrayal 22 
To such end his spell’d appearance wrought. 

tSpeU, v.o Katti. Ohs. [Of obscure origin ; 
partly confused with Spill z/.] (See quots.) 

C163S N. Boteler Dial. Sea Service^.itZ'^ td^Takein the 
Missen*mast ; or at the least, Peek it up : which Peeking 
up is called Spelling the Missen. 1704 J, Harris Lex, 
Techn. I, Spelli a Sea Word signifying to let go the 
Sheats and Bowlings of a Sail, (chiefly the Missen) and 
Bracing the weather Brace in the Wind, that the Sail may 
lie loose in the Wind. 1711 (see Speek v.~]. 

SpeU, v.G dial. Also 9 speL [f. Spell sh,^J 
L irans. a. To fit with bars or cross-pieces, 
b. To put into splints, 

1641 Best Farm. Dks. (Surtees) 61 *1116 best ^vay for spel- 
linge of an hive is to putte in the two lowermost spelles 
aboute 4 wreathes from the bottome of the hive, and the two 
ujjpermost spelles just 4 wreathes above them. 1886 S, IF. 
Line. Gloss. 138 The Doctor did not spell it while to-day. 
2 . irons, and intr. To splinter. 

18x1 Farev Derbyshire I. 367 On his return, [he] finds all 
the Vcin-stufT so furrowed, spelled, or slappeted off. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby I. 81 Where the hard 1st loadstone 
also, in the gates and shafts, thus spels off. 

Spellable (spe‘lab’ 1 ), a. [f. Spell vfi + -able.] 
Capable of being spelled or denoted by letters. 

1837 Carlyle Mirnbeau Misc. Ess. 1857 IV. 69 All manner 
of reviews and periodical literatures that Europe, in all its 
spellable dialects, had. 1864 — Fredk. Gi. xv. ii. IV. 21 
District not important, not very spellable, though doubt- 
less pronounceable by natives to it. 1896 A. ^Iorrisok 
Child yago X. 108 There came a hoot or two, a ‘ Yahl ’ and 
other less spellable sounds, expressive of contempt. 

Spell-bind (spedbalnd), v. [f. Spell sby 3, 
after Spell-bound a.] tram. To bind by, or as 
by, a spell ; to fascinate, enchant. 

1808 SOUTHEV Chron. Cid 380 Hermogenes spell-bound 
him so that he could not move. i8St J. Pycrqft Agony 
Point (1862) jog Thc eye of the experienced physician spell- 
binds the lunatic. 1877 C. Geikie Christ xlix. (1870) 590 
The power and majesty of His discourse had spell-bound 
many others. 

Spellbinder (spedbaindsi). U.S. [f. asprec.] 
A political speaker capable of holding an audience 
spell-bonnd. 

1838 Hew York Tribune 15 Nov. 6/1 The Republican Ora- 
tors— Spellbinders ’--^vho worked during the recent cam- 
paign. x888 Boston (Ma».) yrnl. 23 Dec. 2/2 The Repub- 
lican campaign orators.. intend forming them.selves into a 

ermanent organization to be called the Republican Spell- 
inders* National Association. 1896 N, Y. lYeekly Witness 
30 Dec 13/1 Highrollers, as the boss spellbinders are tech- 
nically called. 

Hence Spe*llbinding vhl. sh. 

1896 N. Y. Weekly Witness 30 Dec. 13/1 He prayed to be 
permitted to try bis hand at spellbinding. 

Spell-bone dial. : see Speeubone. 
Spell-Tsound (spe-lbaund), ppl. a. [f. Spell 
3.] Bound by, or as by, a spell ; fasdnated, 
enchanted, entranced. 

1799 H. Gurney Cupid ^Psyche (1800) 17 Spell-bound she 
own’d thy mild control. 18x3 Scott Trierm, ir. xxvii, So 
lovely seem’d she there, Spell-bound in her ivory chair. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia i. ii, It seems a spell-bound place- 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (iZg2) I. vi. 199 The student 
who has on(% submitted to his charm becomes spell-bouncL 

t Spe*ller^. Obs, rare. [f. Spell z/.i Cf. MDu. 
spdre ; G. dial, speller a gossip.] A preacher. 

a X200 Vices 4 " Virtues 45 Wile 5u hlesten spelleres and 
priestes and munekes..nc scalt nature hahhen god. 
ar2P^ Cursor M. 20849 Speke o kaa spellers bald, 

..l>e_apostlis Jjat all wide >var spred. Ibid. 2x179 
his disdplcis tuelue,.. Spellers o trouth. 

Speller 2 (spe-lai). Also 5 -are. [f. Spell 
■ZI.2 So Du. and Flem. speller 
_ 1. Onewhospells,orspells out, words, one having 
a specified profidency in spelling ; an authority on 
spelling. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 468/r Spellare, 'sillabicator. 1598 
Chatman .Set?. Bks. Iliad To Rdr., I write., to him that 
will disdaine those easic obiections, which euery speller may 
put together. 1(^7 Mi£ce Gt. Pr. Diet. s.v., A good Speller, 
in point of Writing. A bad Speller. Pennsylv. 

Even. Post 28 Mar. 160/2 He.. is a poor writer and speller, 
1858 CAKL^XE Fredk, Gt. vi. iii. II. 37 The worst speller ever 
ImowiL x88* ScuDDER Noah Webster Xu 38 Webster was a 
moralist as well as a speller. 

2 . A seeker after something. 

1796 Paine Writ. (1895) HI. 217 John Adams. .it is known 
was always a speller after places and ofllces. 

3 . US. A spelling-book. 

X864 in Webster. x88z Scuodee Noah Webster X. 70 The 
popuTariWof ' the speller ’ rendered It liable to piracy. 1904 
lVesUn. Gaz.2$ May 4/2 The extremely primitive primers 
and •spellers’. 

Spe’ller^. Obs. or arch. Also 6 npeler, 
[Aphctic f. Espelek.] (See quots. and Spillep.^. ) 
1576 Tureerv. Venerie 23S la a Buckc we say, Burre, 


Beame, Branche, Aduauncers, Pawlme, and Spelers. x6ix 
( 2 otgr., EsPois iCun cerp, the top of a red Deeres head ; of a 
fallow, the Spellers. 1632 GuilHtn's Heraldry (ed. 2) iii, 
xlv. 179 Skilfull Wood-men describing.. a bucks head.. say 
. . spellers. [Similarly in other writers.] 1659 Torriano, 
.S/J/rri,,. those sharp homes on the top of a jjeers Antler 
called the Spellers. 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 200 Whereof 
some of the blades are curled round, divided and jagged 
like the Spellers of a Cuclcs-head. (1857 Fraser's Mag. 
LVI. 211 The advancer, palm, and spellers or spillers.] 

Spellful (spe*lful), a. Also spelful, [f. Spell 
Full of, abounding in, spells or magical 

power. 

1773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xv. 102 Here, while his eyes the 
learned leaves peruse, Bach spelful mystery explain’d he 
views, 1805 T. Harral Scenes Life III, 36 You., would 
fain persuade me, by your spelful art, that I can net. x86s 
E. Burritt Walk to Lands End 28 Eyes of every spellful 
influence. 1889 Harper's Mag. Nov, 943 Her accents are 
spellful as her eye. 

SpsUican, var. Spillikin. 

+ Spe'llin^, ttbl, sb,'^ Obs. [f. Spell z/,^] Speak- 
ing, talking, discourse, utterance. 

In OE. csp. ‘idle or uimrofltable talk *. 

c xooo ./Elfric Horn. (Thorpe) 1. 180 Forbu^aS idele spell- 
unge, and dyslice blissa. C2030 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 
83 Idelnesse o33e spellingum [L. otiose aut fabulis]. a 1225 
After. R. 64 Spcllunge & smecchunge beod ine mu5e bocle ; 
. .we schulen . .speken nu of spellunge. a 2300 Cursor M. 
19951 Petre said o spelling j7an O baptising \>at iohn 
bigan. 1390 Gower Conf II. 263 So that with spellinge of 
hir charmes Sche tok Eson in bothe hire armes. 

Spelling' (spe'liq), vbl. sb."^ [f. Spell So 
Da., Flem., and WFris. spelling^ 

1 - The action, practice, or art of naming the 
letters of words, of reading letter by letter, or of 
expressing words by letters. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 468/1 Spellynge, sillabicaeio. 1451 
Capgrave Life St. Aug. 8 Thus lerned lie i)C smale scienses, 
as spellyng, reding and constrewyng, in his 5ong age. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 17 b, Shewe hym the maner 
of spellyng before wee teache hym to reade. 1580 Holly. 
SAND Treas. Fr. Tong^ Espelement des syllables^ a spelling 
of syllables. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 151 The former 
knowledge of spelling. 1693 Locke Edtic. § 143 His eldest 
Son, yet in Ckiats, has play'd himself into Spelling with 
great eagerness. 1758 L, Temple Sketches (ed. 2) 18 Of the 
Modem Art of Spelling. 2771 Luckombe Hist. Printing 
270 Compositors.. never can arrive to one regular way of 
Spelling. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1837) III, 343 There 
is one branch of learning without which learning itself 
cannot he railed at with common decency, namely, spelling. 
X87X Earle P/tilol. Eng. Tenpse ii. 121 That which we call 
a settled orthography isa habit of spelling which admits only 
of rare modifleatton. 

2 . Manner of expressing or ^vriting words with 
letters ; orthography. hXzoJig. 

ex66i Marq. Argyle's Last Will in Harl. (1746) 
VIII, 29/2 It is most evident, that the right Spelling of 
Covenant is Covetousness. 2693 Drvden Disc. Satire E.ss. 
(ed. Ker) II. 67 In the criticism of spelling, it ought to be 
with r, and not with^'. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass 
(ed, 2) XI2 By some unusual Spelling of some words, 2770 
(Sir D. Dalrymple] Scottish Poems 271 From the 
spelling of the specimens..! incline to think [etc.]. 2855 
I^I ACAULAY Hist. En^. xviii. IV, 245 The letter may still be 
read v/ith all the original bad grammar and bad spelling. 
1894 Lindsav Latin Lang. i. § 12 However natural it may 
appear for the Romans to have adopted Greek spelling. 

b. A particular instance of this ; a special collo- 
cation of letters representing a word. 

1731-8 Polite Cony. Introd. 50 Of these Spelling.s 

the PubUck will meet with many Examples. 1758 L, 
Tesiplk Sketches (ed. 2) 18 An Author seems reduced to 
great Extremities, who flics to new Spellings to distinguish 
himself. 18x1 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) II. x. 351 All 
the license of tising obsolete words and uncommon spellings. 
X894 Lindsay Latin Lang.x. § 8 The dales at which these 
spellings are first found on inscriptions, 

3 . attrib.j as spelling-bee (Bee 1 4), -game^ -lesson, 
-reform{er, etc. Also Spelling-book. 

2731 T. Dyche mtle). The Spelling Dictionary. 28x5 
Scott Guy M. H, He bad., the strongest desire., to resume 
spelling lessons and half-text. 2849-50 The Spelling 

Reformer. Edited by A. J. EiHs. i86z Catat. Internat. 
Exkib., Brit. II. No. 5504, Alphabet and spelling game, 
adapted for infant-schools and nurseries. 2873 Earle 
Philot. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) X79 ^lany proposals for spell- 
ing-reform have been made in this country and in America. 
187s Ann, Reg. iit A Spelling Bee has been held at the 
^lyddelton Hall, Islington. 2880-3 (title). The Spelling 
Experimenter.. .Conducted by W. R. Evans. 

Spe'Uiug, vb/. sbP [f. Sraai/L z'.'*] The use or 
exercise of spells or charms. 

1664 Cotton Scarrort, iv. (1741) 215 She'll make a Cowl- 
staff, by her Spelling, Amble Hkc any double Gelding.. 

Spe'lling-'boot. [Spelling ri. 2] A book 
designed to teach spelling. 

2677 T, Lye (title). New Spelling-Book. 17x2 Stekle 
Spect. No. 2g6rx By the Assistance of a Spelling-Book It’s 
legibly 27X4 Mandevjlle Fab, Bees (1733) I. 333 Buried 
alive in their hall under a great heap of primers and 
spelling-books, CX77S Johnson in Bosu^ell (Oxf. ed.) I, 
70 Tom Brown.. published a spelling-book, and dedicated 
It to the Universe. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ni. 
(2863) 7 Superintending ibe different e.xercisesof tht^eedle, 
the spelling-book, and the slate. 1852 C, W. H^kvks 
Taipa XX, (1854) 177 Nature is a schoolmaster that teaches 
without spelling-b^ks. 

aStrib. 1771 Luckombe Hist. Printing 270 (The hyphen] 
has gi^'en employment.. to a number of Spelling- Book- 
Authors, 283s IIIACAOI.AY in Trcvelj’an Compet. Wallah 
(1864) 421 They designate the education which their oppo- 
nents recommend as a mere spelling-book education. 


Spe'llingly, adv. [f. spelling, pres. pple. of 
Spell By dint of spelling ; letter by letter. 

2644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xix, § 7. 271 If then we can by* 
arriue to decypher the first characters of the hidden Alph.v 
bet . .and can but spcllingly reade the first syllabes of it (cicil 
1847 Thackeray Lords ^ Liv. iii, Jeames read the., paper 
notspellingly and with hesitation, 

t Spellkeu. Catit, Obs, [See Spell sb/> and 
Ken sbi^'] A theatre, 

cx8oo in Byron yuan xi. xix. fioie, If you at thespellkfn 
can’t hustle, You’ll be hobbled in making a Clout. 1823 
Byron xi. xix, Who in a row like Tom could lead tht 
van, Booze in the ken, or at the spellken hustle? 

tSpe'Umau. Obs. Alsospelman. [f.SriLb 
sb.^ 3 -] One who employs spells or charms, 

16x1 H. Broughton Require of Agreement 27 At Franefun 
a Preacher by occasion of speach against English Spellmtn, 
was aunswered that they were allowed in England. 1641 
J. Trapi'E Theol. Theol. vi, 250 Balaam, Satan’s spelman 
(as one cals him). x68o C. Ncsse Church Hist. 75 He calls 
for Balaam, the Devils spelman, to curse Israel. 

t Spe'Uy, G. Obs.—^ [f. SPELLr^.l 3.] Full 
of spells or charms. 

2648 Earl of Wf.stmoreland Oiia Sacra (2879) 37 B7 
vanquishing the Witchcrafts of the Skies, The Spelly. 
vaprous mists, 

Spelonk, variant of Spelunk Obs. 

Spelt, sb.'^ Also 5 spilt, spylt, 6 spelte, 7 
spealt. [OE. = MDu. spelte, spelt {Hn. sf til, 
WFris. spjelte\ OS. spelta (MLG. spelte'), OHG. 
spelza (MHG. spelze, spelte, G. speh, spell), a. 
late L. spelta (from c 400, mentioned as a foreign 
word answering to the older U.far), whence also 
It. spelta, spelda, Sp. espella, OF. spelte, sptalU, 
spiautre, espellre, espiautre, etc., mod.F. Ipeauln. 

The evidence indicates that the word had no continuoos 
history in Eng., and little currency, until the i6th cent) 

L A species of grain ( Trilicum spelta) related to 
wheat, formerly much cultivated in southern Europe 
and still grown in some districts. 

a 2000 in Wr.-Wulcker 273 Faar^ spelt. Ibid. 401 Farris'^ 
hwmtes, speltes. Ibid. 405 Far serotina, spelt sam^rene. 
2392 Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) 225 Pro spelt per ipiuca 
empt’ ibidem [se.at Modonj. i^gZTnzviSASarth.peP.K. 
xvn. Ixxxi. (Bodl. MS.), Some greyne is noj»er in codde 
no|>er in huole as barlicb & spilt [v.r. spylt]. 15^ 
Turner Herbal Ji. (1568) 85 The stalkes [of PhalarUIar.. 
much lyke vnto the strawes of spelt. Ibid. 233 Semen ii 
called.. in Duche speliz ; it may in English be called spelt. 
1578 Lyte Dqdocns 164 This plant groweth amongst wheats 
and Spelte, in good frutefull groundes. 2597 Gzmhoz 
H erbal i. xlit. 61 Spelt Is like to wheate in stalks and eare. 
a 1656 UssHER Ann. (1658) 770 He passed it.. thorough un- 
beaten paths, where his food was spelt and dates. ^ x66i 
Lovell Hist. Anim. ff Min. ss The meale of spelt, in red 
Wine helpeth the stlngings of Scorpions, applied wannt 
2736 Bailey Houshold Diet. s.v. Brawn, Bread made of 
Spelt is hard of digestion. 1762 Mills Pract. Husb. 1.4®j 
Spelt, though commonly reckoned a summer corn, is sowed 
either in autumn, or in the spring. 2805-6 Cary DanU, 
Inf. xiii, 101 There sprouting, as a grain of spell. It rises to 
a sapling.^ 2855 Singleton Virgil 1. 75 There, upon the 
season being changed, You’ll sow the golden spelt. 1884 
De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated PI. 362 Spelt is now hardhf 
cultivated out of south Germany and German-Switzerland. 
2, adrib.f as spelt-cake, -corn^ -ridge, -wheat. 
1610 W. Folkincham of Survey i. xL 35 Spelt-corncD 

a fat moist layer degenerats from bad to better, vis. in three 
yeeres space to Wheat. x688 Holme Armoury ii. 87/1 
Spelt-Corn is lesser and blacker than Wheal, 1604 Morrew 
Rabelais II, Let. L 3 Oat.*?, Spelt-Corn, and Barly. j'S 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl.s.v.ifea, The bread made of ihe?^.* 
corn . .is lighter and whiter than any other bread. 2832 iv/. 
Subst. Food of Man 35 Spelt Wlh^i—Triiicumspella—n 
imagined to have been the Triticum of the Romans, and 
the Zea of the Greeks. 2853 Soyek Paniropheon 41 Amonj 
other delicate dishes.. he had ordered a spelt cake to W 

"Spelt, sb.'^ rare. Now dial. [Connected with 
Spelt v, Cf. Speld sb. and G. spelze husk.] A 
thin piece of wood or metal ; spee. a board o. s 
book (OE.), a toe- or heel-plate {dial.). . 

c 1000 ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wi1Id:er 264 Quaternio,o^/^ 
P/anea, SYiCi\t...Membrana, bocfel. ?<ri4oo Morte Ar^ 
3265 Abowle cho whirllide a whele.. .The spekes wasspl^^* 
tide alle with speltis of siluer. 2585 Hicins tr. yu>:ivf 
Nomenclator 143 Schidia vcl schidix,. or 

of wood. 187s Parish Sussex Dial. 111 kon i&cs 

and heels for boots. 

Spelt, variant of Spalt sb.^ Obs. 

Spelt (spelt), V. Now<//a/. [Related to Svzio 
V. in the same way as Spalt v. to Spald v. Cl 
G. spelzen to husk.] trans. To husk or pou^ 
(grain); to bruise or split (^esp. beans). 
SpeTted ppl. a. (Cf. Spelk z/.2) 

1570 Levins Manip. 58 To spelt cornc, lundere, eglurtart. 
1607 Markham Cavel. v. (1617) 8 The Joues in some Vf 
are rould in spelled b^nes. 2620 — Farew. Hud. j^.'* 

The garden Pease.. scrue.. for pottage, boiling, 
spelling. 2623 — Cheap Husb. (ed. 3) 1. 52 If then you 
those beanes to be spelled vpon a milnc, and so ‘r 

oates, it ^vill recouer him. 2707 Mortimer Husb. ^*7', J 
258 Feed them with Oats spelled Beans, Barley-m^* • 
(Jround-Malt mixed with 287710 N. W. Liuc.^fy 

Spelter (spe-ltaj), sb. Also 8-9 speltro. IL®-' 
responds to OF. espeautre, MDn. speauter, Dn- 
G. spiauter,lXi. splatter, bnt the immediate sourer 
is not clear. Related to Pewtek.] 

1 . Zinc. (Now only Comm.) . , . 

1661 Eoyle Certain Physiol. Ess. (1C69) 194 L^avir^ - 
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lamp or two of Spelter there for two or three days. 1672 J. 
Webster Metallogr, Pref. B ij b, Ores, .of Antimony, Tin- 
glas^ Spelter, Tajk, and Cinnober. 2733 Tuix Horse. 
Hoeing Hush. xxiL 350, I have often made them with a 
mbc’d Metal, of half Pewter and half Spelter. 2758 Bor- 
LASE Nai. Hist. Comw. 129 Of bismuth, spcitre, rink, 
naptha,..! have received specimens from several p^^ts of 
Cornwall. 2799 G, Smith^ Laboratory I. 106 Fling into it 
one ounce of spelter, i.e. zinc. 2835 Penny Cyct. IV. 182/2 
The articles which Belgium supplies to England are oak- 
bark, ..spelter, and sheeps’ wool. 2860 lire's Diet. Arts 
(ed. 5) II 1 . 1076 The general consumption of Spelter through, 
out the world is about 67,000 tons per annum. 

2 . An alloy or solder of which zinc is the prin- 
cipal constituent. 

28x5 J. Smith Panoraina Sei. ^ Art\. 51 The hard solder 
for copper, is a soft fusible sort of granulated brass, well 
known to artists under the name of spelter. 2824 Mechanic's 
Mag. No. 26. 415 I^Iethod of making spelter for brazing 
iron, copper, etc. 2854 H. Miller Sdi. i5* Schm. (1858) 392 
An elderly tinker. .sat admiring abit of spelter of about a 
pound weight. It was gold, he said. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.y as spelter-box^ -dust, -heap, 
- 7 naker, -ore. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1^91/4 There is another Watch a 
Spelter Box and Case all in one. 2758 Borlase Hat. Hist. 
Cor/tzu. 129 Speltre ore I have had from a mine near St. 
Columb. 2868 Q. Rev. No. 248. 346 Covering acres of 
ground like the spelter and cinder heaps. 2882 Blackmore 
Chrisiowell y\.v. Where mine-slag, sparrj’ rocks, and spelter 
dust combined to glare with intense heat. 28^ C. G. W. 
Lock IVorkshop Rec.StT.i\i.i2,fi Spelteror zincstatuettes, 
known in the trade as imitation or French bronze. 1897 
Allbutfs Syst. Med. II. 940 Spelter workers,.. that is, men 
who smelt zinc ore, occasionally suffer from plumbism. 

b. Spelter solder^ a solder made from zinc and 
copper. 

2672 Boyle Use/.Nat. Philos., Trades igThough common 
Spelter-soder be much cheaper, than that which is made 
with Silver instead of Spelter. 2797 Brit. (ed. 3) 

XVII. 74s/i In this heat soft solder is just ready to meft, 
and has no tenacity;. .even spelter solder is considerably 
weakened by it.^ 1843 Holtzapffel 'Juming I. 268 Soft 
spelter-solder, suitable for ordinary brass work, is made 
of equal parts of copper and zinc. 2873 Spoh Workshop 
Rec. Ser. i. 365/2 This solder possesses several ad\'antages 
over the usual spelter solder or brass. 

Hence Spe'lter v. trans., to unite with spelter 
solder. 

1861 W. Graham Bras^/ouTtder's Man. 34 When the work 
is cleaned, bound, fluxed, and speltered, the whole is sub- 
jected to a clear charcoal or coke fire. 

Spelnncar (spelrj-qkai), a. [f. L. sjielunca.} 

1 . Having relation or reference to a cave. 

2855 Ecclesiolo^st XVI, 293 What Mr, Scott calls the 
speluncar idea, ts thus fully carried out, 2862 Beresf. 
Hope Eng. Cathedr. igih C. iii. 85 Mr. Burges. .bases his 
plan upon what has been called, by a self-explanatorj'tenn, 
the speluncar principle of tropi<^ architecture. 

2 . Of the nature of a cave. 

286s Sat. Rev. 22 Feb. 281 Nor would these speluncar 
chambers gain much in artistic value . .were the point gained. 
SpeliL’ncean, a. rare“^. [f. as prec. + 
=SPEbUKCAR a, 2. 

2803 G. S. Faber Cabiri 11 . 3B0 His opinion, that the 
ornamented artifidal cavern,.. and the circular speluncean 
temple, were all the legitimate descendants of the Mithratic 
grotto. 

fSpelunk. Obs. Forms: 4-5 spelonk(e ; 4-6 
spelunc, 8pelunk(e, 6 speluncke. [ad. L. | 
spcluuca or OF. spelonque, speltinque. Cf. MDu. 
spelonke, spelunke (Du. spelonk'), MHG. and G. 
spelunke.'] A cave or cavern ; a grotto. 

13.. . 5 *. Erkenwolde 49 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (x88i) 
267 Thre sperlis of he spelunke.. Was znetely made of |>e 
marbre. 1377 Lakcl. P. PI. B. xv. 270 Monkes and 
mendynauntz men bl hem-selue, In spekes an in spelonkes 
selden speken togideres. 2382 Wvclif Gen. xxilL 9 Preye 
je for me . . that he 3yue to me the dowble spelnnk, or caue, 
<12400-50 Alexander All spritis in his spelonk here 
speke hui to-gedlre. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour d ij b. Not 
hows of marchaundyse nor pytte or spelonke for theues. 
25x2 Guylforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 24 Into the first of thyse 
tw’O spelunkes entred the women. 2563 Becox Reliques of 
Rome S3 b, Our recluses haue grates of yron in their spef- 
unckes and dennes. 

Spelye, obs. variant of Spelb 

•j* Spen, sb. Obsr"^ (Meaning obscure.) 

13.. Ga^v. 4 Gr. KnL 1074 Je schaU.cum to hat merk at 
mydmom, to make quat yow likez in spenne. 

Speil,z'. Obs. Also 4, 9 spenn. [a. ON. 
(Icel.andNorw. Sw, spanna. Da. spsende'), 

— MDu. and MLG. spentten, NFris. speu, span, 
related to Span Cf. Spend 

1 . trans. To clasp ; to fasten by means of clasps 
or buckles ; to button or lace. 

23.. E. E.Allit. P. A. 49 Bifore hat spot my bonde I 

.spennd. For care ful colde hat to me ca^t. x'x..Gaw.fy Gr. 
Kni.^-j WjTh r>xhe cote armure, His gold sporez spend 
with pryde, c 2400 Destr. Troy. 10942 Telamon full tjTe. . 
Twospurres full spedely spent on his helis. c 2500 Lancelot 
23 o 6 The maden sone one to his chalmer gos. And sacretly 
his armour one h>*me spent. jx8z5 Jamiesos Suppl., To 
Spent:,.. \o button, or to lace one’s dolhes; as, to spenn the 
wmstcoat. 

b. With personal object. 

C2400 Rowland 4 O. 361 J>ay spende hj*m with his gllte 
sperres, And dress^e h>in in his armours. 

2 . intr. To fit tightly or closely. 

23.. Gaw. 4 Cr. Knt. 158 Ho<c of hat same gren^ I’at 
speaet oa his sparljT, Ze dene spores ^Txder. 


Spen, variant of Speak sb. 

Spence^ (spens). Also5-yspens(e,5spenyse. 
[Aphetically f, OF. despense (mod.F, depense), 
— Sp. and.Pg, despensa. It. dispensa, medX. dc- 
spensa, dispensa (rarely spensd), in the same sense : 
cf. Dispense sb?- So Swiss dial, spense. 

The prefix de- is similarly dro^p^ in other words; in this 
case there may have been association with Spense sh.} 

1 . A room or separate place in which victuals 
and liquor are kept; a buttery or pantry; a cup- 
board. Now dial, or areh. 

a. ^2386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 223 Fat as a whale, and 
walking Us a sw’an; A 1 vinolent as Botel in the spence. 2426 
Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 23026 , 1 hadd no maner lyberte;.. 
in the seller, nor in the spence, cte nor drjmke on no syde. 
c 2460 Play of Saeram. 529 He syttyth with sum tapstere 
in y- spence. 2540 Palscr. Acolastus Qiij, If we.. bring 
out of (the butterj') or spence all the meate that is left. 2600 
Surflet Coitnirie Fanne^ 1. v. 22 (A] \'au!ted roome, which 
shall also be for the buswifes %'se and seme for a spence, to 
keepc her prouision of victuals in. 2684 Yorks. Dial. 283 
(E.p.S.), Our Sew hes been ^th Spence, thrawn down 
Whigg-Stand. 2720 Postmasters^ Nov. 103 House. .con- 
tains Four ChamDers,..a Kitchen, with two Spences. 2790 
Grose jPrtw, Gloss, (ed, 2), Sfence, a small place for setting 
milk or drink in, made with wmnscot, or a lattice. 2814 
Scott Wav. xvii, In one large aperture, which the robber 
facetiously called his spence (or pantry). 2865 R, Hunt 
Pop. Ro77i. W. Eng. (iZji) Ser, l xio Nancy must have 
something to drink before she started for Penzance, and she 
went to the spence for the bottles. 

fg. 1609 Holland A7mn. Marcell, xix, xii. 241 These 
cruell enterludcs, which out of a spence or budget of craftie 
devices he brought forth. 

24.. Lai.-Eng. Yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 578 Dispensa, a 
spense. ^2450 St. Ctttkhert (Surtees) 1441 He bare j>e 
bordeclath to spens. 2519 Horman Y7dg. 151 b, I haue 
ij spensis : one for euery day: a nother for store of all 
vitayle, tyll newe come. 2^ Skene Reg.Maj.6 Hirkeyes 
..ofhir spens, hirark ofhir claithing and jewells, or ofhir 
cist Of coffer. 

2 . Sc. An inner apartment of a house ; a parlour, 

a. 1783 Burns Poor Mailie's Elegyiv, Our Bardie;, lanely, 

keeps the spence. 2786 — Vision 1. li, Ben I* the Spence, 
right pensivelie, I gaed to rest. 1820 Scott Monast. iv. 
They rushed into the spence, (a sort of interior apartment 
in which the family ate their victuals in thesummer season.) 
but there was no one there. 2843 Sc. Fireside 

Stor. XS4 Others assisted in conveying the invalid to the 
spence of the inn, which had been readily offered for the 
accommodation of the family. 

3 . attrib., as spetue-basket, -door. 

xSas Jamieson Suppl., Spense-Door, the door between the 
kitchen and the spense. 2844 W. H. Maxwtll JVn/id. 
Might. 4 1 st. I, ix. 180 A peg behind the spence door. 2881 
CussANS Hist. Herifordsk. Ill, ix. 321 Spence-Basket, a 
basket used by waggoners to hold provisions for their 
journey. 

+ Spence^- Obs, rare. Also 4 spense. [Sub- 
stituted for Spekcer sb.^, after prec.] A steward. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 28740 For quat (need] es J?at spense \v.r, 
spenser] mai be Nithing kar ke lauerd es fre. c 1325 Metr. 
Hottt, 16s Hir spense [v.r. spensar] knew hir fleysleye. 
a 2568 Henryson's Tvfa Myss xix. in Banjuityne MS. 
(Hunter, ^) 963 Ibe spense come in, with keis in his hand. 
1644 Digby Nat. So7tl ii. § 3. 367 In the^ scripture we 
meete with these wordes, ihe iudge of vniustice, the spence 
of wickednesse, the man of sinnc,.. which in our phrase of 
speaking, do signify an vniust iudge, a wcked spence, and 
a sinnefull..man. 

Speuccaill (spensran), a. and sb. [f. the name 
of the political theorist Thomas Spence (1750- 
1814),] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Thomas 
Spence or his views. 

28x7 Castlebeagk in Pari. Deb. 280 To trace these 
Hampden and Spencean clubs through all their bearings. 
Ibid., llie great mass received the Spencean doctrines 
among them. 2866 Charnock Verba Notn. 287 Spencean 
System, 2k plan. .by which the human kind could be pro- 
vided with sustenance without pauperism. 

B, sb. A follower of Thomas Spence. 

28x7 W, PoNSONBV in Pari. Deb. 2S6 Tho«e foolish and 
criminal people called the Spenccans. 28x7 Coleridge 
* Blessed are ye ’ 232 The poor visionaries called Spcnceans. 

■ t Spencer, sb? Obs. Also 4 spensere, 4-5 
spenser, 6 Sc. spensar; 5 spencere, [a. AF. 
cspeTiser (cf. Spence 2), var. of despenser, OF. tfi*- 
Dispenser.} One who dispenses or has 
charge of the provisions in a household ; a steward j 
or butler. I 

o. a 2300 Cursor M, 4447 pe spenser and ke botelar bath , 
ke king selfwitk^im was wrath. C2380WYCLIP Wks.(jBSo) I 
413 a clerk or spenser of a curat may parte hes godis in j 
ke name of hjin. 24.. Lat.-Ene. Voc. m Wr,-WQlcker 561 
Acellarius, a spenser. cn^Bo Henryson Fables, Town 4 
C. Mouse xix, The spensar come with kejns in his hand. 

p. e 2400 Gamelyn 493 Adam k« spencer toke \’p ke clothe. 
CX4ZO ChrvTi. Vilod. 175 After he was k>*nge, he wedded 
hure.., His owme spencers doubter he (=sbe] was. 2483 
Catiu Angl. 354/t A Spencer, vbi A butler. 2580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Desperxier, qui a la garde de la 
viande, a spencer. 

Spencer (spe'ns3i),^A2 [From the family name 
Spencer. In sense 1 prob. from that of Charles 
Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland (1674-1722); 
in sense 2 from that of George John Spencer, 
second Earl Spencer (i 75^”J834) ;* in sense 3 
from that of Mr. Knight Spencer (fl. 1S03).] 
fi. A kind of wig. Also attrib. Obs, 

27, , Songs 4 P. on Costume (Perc>’ Soc.) 206 At^ the 
fribbles may strut and look big, In their spencers, bobs, ana 


ramelies. 1748 SiiOLLEp R. Random xv, A gold laced hat, 
a spencer wig, and a silver billed hanger. 2753 Hogarth 
Anal. Beattty xvL 218 The uniform ‘diamond* of a card 
\vas filled up by the flying dress., of the little capering figure 
in the spencer- wig. 

2 . A short double-breasted overcoat without 
tails worn by men in the latter part of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th. 

Hence G. spencer, spenser, now spenzer, WFlem. spe7isel. 
2796 sporting Mag. VII. 322 The economical garment 
called a spencer. 1827 J. Bradbury Trav. Amcr. 126 This 
occasioned, .on my part a pretended alarm for fear that his 
coat should become a spencer. 2853 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xxlv, A very respectable old gentleman, . .dressed in a bbek 
spencer and gaiters and a broad-brimmed hat. 1899 C. K. 
Paul Mevtories 82^ Bethell y-as the last man who wore a 
‘spencer *, an over.jacket which allowed the tails of a dress- 
coat to app^r below it. 

b. A land of close-fitting jacket or bodice com- 
monly worn by women and children early in the 

I 19th century, and since revived. 

, 1803 WimiAN Trav. T7trkey 442 They W’ear a kind of 

! short spencer of green silk or satin. 1836-7 Dickens .S’ 4 ’. 

I Boz, Scenes^ xiv, There was a considerable talking among 
I the females in the spencers. 2885 Lady Brassey TheTrades 
^ The women were mostly dressed in. .some sort of dark 
jacket or spencer. 

attrib, 2883 CtuselVs Mag. Dec. 43/2 A resuscitation is 
the Spencer bodice, as much like those of forty j'ears ago as 
can be, 

c. A short coat or jacket. 

; 2852 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xx. 141 Some wore leathern 

j calzoneros, with a spencer or jerkin of the same material. 

[ 2879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes xo My travelling wear of 
, country velveteen, pilot-coat, and knitted spencer. 

j 3 . A form of life-belt. 

I 2803 Phil. Mag. XVI. 172 Account of the Marine Spencer 
I for the Preservation of Lives in Cases of Shipwreck. 1806 
Atm. Reg., Usef. Prop. (lEoS) 980/2 Suamming spencers, 

' which, .consist of a cork girdle. 

4 . slang. (See quot.) 

1 1804 SpoHing Mag. XXIII. 220 A small glass of gin in 

' St. Giles's [is called] a Spencer. 

i Spencer (spemsai), Naiit. [Perhaps of 
I similar origin to prec.J A fore-and-aft sail, set 
' with a gaff, serving as a trysail to the fore or main 
I mast of a vesseL 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v. We had got her down to 
close-reefed topsails, double-reefed trj’sai!, and reefed fore 
spenser. 2852 Kipling SaUtttaking (ed. 2) $ There are the 
fore-t^'^sail, main-tr>*sail, and muen-trj’sail, or as they :ut 
sometimes called the fore-spencer, Duke of York or main- 
j spencer, and stonn-miren, iZ6o'bifaj?iYPhys.Ceog,x\x.%Zofj 
At 8 p.m.-.ho^'e to under close-reefed main top-sail and 
spencer, 

attrib, 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v, 'The riiief mate.. 
w-as standing. .at the foot of the spenser-mast. Ibid, xx^*, 
The captain ordered the fore and main spencer gaffs to be 
lowered down. 

+ Spencer, v. Obs.—'^ (Meaning obscure.) 

2B32 Examiner 278/r The accomplished Sir Robert 
Gresleybas arrived in Newark, and has offered to display 
his pugilistic prowess in the Market-place, having been 
spencered by the people. 

Spencerian (spensT»*rian), a, and sh. [f. the 
name of the philosopher Herbert Spencer 
1903).] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Herbert 
Spencer or his philosophical views. 

x886 Academy 28 Aug. 232/3 The Comtian and Spencerian 
s>-stems. 1900 H. Macpherson H. Spe/iccr 66 Ihe com- 
prehension of the Spencerian philosophy. 

B. sA A follower of Spencer. 

1888 Aihenxum 14 Jan. 47/1 Being somewhat of a Spen- 
cerian, Major Ellis looks on their gods as originally spirits. 
Hence Spence*rlanism,=next. 

1881 Ld, Acton Lz(t. to Maiy^ Gladstone (1904) 89 The 
doctrine that there is no resisting the prlestliood except 
by definite Spencerlanlsm. 2892 Nation 28 Apr. 322/3 The 
editor appears to be a propagandist of Spencerianism. 

Spencerism (spemssriz'm). [f. Spencer (see 
prec.) +- 1331 .] The philosophy of Herbert Spen- 
cer, or views in accordance with this. 

2880 Nature XXI. 406 The propagation of Spencerism 
and Alonxsm. 2900 H. Maci'Herso-s H. Spencer 66 Sptneer- 
ism Stands on its own merits as the philosophy of the 


mowable. 

So Spe*2icerite, a Spencerian. 

1882 Advance{Ch\csizd)2^ Mar. 194 'There are such seels 
5 Calvinists and Agnostics, and one..of Spenccritcs. 

Spency (spemsi). dial. [Of ob^re origin.] 
The stormy petrel, Procellaria pelagica. 

28x3 Montagu Omitk. Suppl., Petrel (Stormy),. 

Lssilag, Spency, Sea-Swallow, Allamotii. 2844 Zoologist 
I. 627 Storm petrel,. .the ‘Mother Careys chickens , or 
Spenries *, as they are called by sailors. 2899 Shet/ana 
rows 14 Jan. (E.D.D.), The Manx sbeanraler, or \Iyne 
f our native folk,, .and the storm petrel, or ‘spencie . 

Spend (spend), sb.^ [f. Spesd v.^] The action 
f spending money. Only in phrase on or upon 

al^^UKYAN IsratVs 

iS What if 1 cannot but l.vc upon the 

Spenar^^^''^^. [f.SrK-VD A spring, leap, 
innd. Also^^. ,3,3 jroir -VantjV ff aic. 


Sis in jAMiEsaN 

• MaHns a spend Iifce a stsj hound. 
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Spend (spend), Pa. t, and pa. pple. spent. 
Forms: Jnf, 4-7 spende (5 Dpondyn),4-spend. 
-^<3- ^ 3-5 Bpende ; 4-5 apended (5 -ide, -yd ; Sc. 

5 -yt, 6 -it) ; 4 apento, 5- spent. Pa, pple, 3-4 
i-spend, 4-6 epend(e; 3 i-spendet, 4 spendet, 

5 -ut(te, 6 Sc, -it; 4 i-spended, 4-5 apendid, 
4-6 -yd, apended (5 -ede); 2, 5 i-spent, 6 y- 
spent, 4- spent (6 spynt), 5-6 spente. [OE. 
^spendan (cf. spendintgand a-,forspendait)^ ad. L- 
cxpendere (cf. It. spenderCi Sp. espender\ which 
was also adopted in other Germanic languages, as 
OHG. spetiddn^ spenion (RIHG. and G. spende7t\ 
OS. ^speitdOn (^^LG. and MDu. spendcii)^ ON. 
spetttta. The ME. spends^ however, may also 
have been formed aphetically from OF. despeitdre 
Dispend ; cf. Spence. Fromtheearly ME. pa.t. 
and pa. pple. a new inf. Spene v, was formed, on 
the analogy of such verbs as wene ween ; the con- 
verse process took place in Lend 

I. traits, 1. Of persons : To pay out or away ; 
to disburse or expend ; to dispose of, or deprive 
oneself of, in this way. 

The object is usually money, or a particular sum of this, 
but occas. a more general term denoting property or wealth, 
esp, in earlier use. 

c Moral Ode 28 in 0 . E, Horn, I. j6i A 1 to muchel ich 
habbe ispent, to lilel ihud in horde, c 1280 Sarmun 25 in 
E,E,P. (1862) 4 And hot hoii hit hab ispend arijte pe gode 
hat god h® ilend of ihsu criste lesist sijt. 
a 2300 Cursor M, 37507 pai..gaf ham giftes gyet to spend. 
c 2380 WvcLiF ly/cs, (1880) s Lest freris ypocrisie and wynn- 
yng be stoppid and he peples almcs betere spendid, 1436 
Pol. Poevis {Rolls) II. 190 Oure money [is] spente alle 10 
ly telle avayle. ^2491 Chast, Goddes C/tyld, (CaxtonJ 69 
Kiches and worshippes ben but lentc to man for a tyme to 
yelde rekeninge of hem how they ben spended. a 2533 Ld. 
UETtKERS Htion lx. 21X To seke hym I haue spent all my 
goldc and syluer. 1574 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
34, I have.. spent very many hundred powndes. 0x643 Lo. 
Herbert Auiobio^. (1824) 5 After he had spent most part 
of his means, he became a soldier. 2^7 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. I. 406 The Farmer to full Bowls invites hi.s Friends, 
And what he got with Pains, with Pleasure spends. 2732 
Berkeley Alciphr, ii. § 2 When money is spent, it is all 
one to the public who spends it. 27^6 Adam Smith IV. N. 
II. iii. (1904) I. 378 That portion of nis revenue which a rich 
man annually spends, 2827 Scott Chron. Canongate iii, If 
I lost the estate, I at least spent the price. 2894 Temple 
Bar CII. 340 She spent his money and led him such a life. 
prov. 2548 in Sirj^e Eecl. Mem. (1721) II. App. Q, 52 
tvH gotten, worse spent, 2562 J. Heywood Prov. <v Epigt', 
(2867) 62 Soone gotten, soone spent, yl! gotten yll spent. 
Jbia, 254 Lyttfe good, soone spended. 

Jig. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, it, iv. 41 Sir, if you spend 
■word for word with me, I shall make your wit bankrupt. 
1663 Dryoeh IVild Gallant Pro!., And for Wit, tho?e that 
boast their own Estate, Forget Fletcher and Ben before 
them went, Their Elder Brothers, and that vastly spent. 

“b. Const, with prepositions, as aboutjfor, in, 
cn, or upon. 

a 1225 Leg, Kath. 202 For hare sake ane dale ha elheold 
of hire ealdrene god & spende al het o8er in neodfule & in 
nakede. CX290 B, Eng. Leg. I. loi On leches heo hadde 
i'Spendet Muche del of hire guod. 02325 in Pol, Bongs 
(Camden) ^ He spende al Is tresour opon swy\*>'ng. c 2400 
Brut clxxVu. 195 His tresoure hat he hade spendede about 
his werre. £2440 Gesta Rom. x. 32 (Harl. AIS.), Also he 
.spende jjd vpon himseUe. iszSB tar C/:mnber Cases {Seldcil) 
II. 177 [HeJ says be hasse a pownd to spend in the law 
ayenst hys Neyburus. 2578 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. 
(190B) 307 For sondrey parcells by him b'oughte & brought 
into the office to be spente about the rock. x6xx Bible 
IsaiaJi Iv. 2 Wherefore doe yce spend money for that which 
is not bread ? 2696 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 276 After all 
y« interest he could make and many thousands spent in 
y* canvas. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss, (270S) 56 
The poor Souls.. are oblig’d to spend their Pay upon the 
very wine that was assign’d them. 1735 Johssoh Lohds 
Abyssinia Descr. i. 45 They.. spent their Wealth in costly 
Ornaments for Churches, and vessels for the Altars. 2883 
F, M. Peard Contrad. I. 23 She spent a fortune in shoes 
and gloves. 2807 W. C. Hazutt 4 Generations II, 185 
When his lordship told her that he had spent upon her 
enough to build the Great Eastern, 

+0. To give away (a garment) in pa)Tnent. Ohs, 
£2440 Jacob's Well 257 Brynge hedyr hat pilgrym fat 
spendyd lister cvjm his slaueyn at pe wjm 1 2553 T. 

WiLSOS khet, (2580) 233 He loues women well; he will 
spende Goddes Coopc if he had it. 1575 Gainm. Gurion 11. 
iv. 40 By the masse, chil rather spend the cote that is on my 
backe I 

*i*<L To levy charges on (a person). Only in 
the phrase spend me and defend me. Ohs. 

2590 Payne Brief Descr, Ireland (2842) 4 They haue a 
common saying which I am persuaded they spcakt-nfeincdly, 
which is, Defend me and spend me. 2596 Spenser State 
Irel, Wli. (Globe) 624/x They.. are very loth to yeld any 
certayne rent, but onely such spendinges, saying commonly, 
* Spend me and defend me 

+ 6. With dative of the person whose money is 
expended. Ohs, 

2609 B. JoNSOS Sil. Woman tv. i, She spends me forty 
pounds a year in mercurj’and hogs-boncs. 2666 Pepys 
Diary ex rcb,, A little vexed to see myself so beset with 
people to spend me money. 

2 . ahsoL To exercise, make, or incur expenditure 
of money, goods, means, etc. 

2297 R. GLOua (Rolls) E026 Him nc ro5te hou he spende, 
ne wat,he wasso prout. ?a r366CHADCER Ron:. Rose 2257 
Kot Avarice.. Was half to gripe so ententyf, ps Largesse is 
to yeve and spende. £2440 Jaceh's Wellzoy pi W'yif &cbyld 


muste sparyngly..*pendyn of )}i cuyl getyn good. 1530 
Palscr. 728/2 Tbisgcrc can nat laste longe, for he spendeth 
a pace and getteth nothyng. 1595 ^dge Pig for Momus 
H 2 b, Spend on thy house, to tyle it from the raine. 1652 
J. Wright tr. Camus* Nat, Paradox vi. 115 Tbe.se 
Strangers,. .spending high, and making such cheer as the 
others were not accustomed to sec. x86o Ruskin Unto this 
Last iv. § 72 The vital question ' for individual and for 
nation is , to what purpose do^they spend ? * 2869 Lowell 
Under Willows 262 To spend in all things else, But of old 
friends to be most miserly. 

prov, 2562 J. Hevwood Prov, d* Epigr. (2867) 54 Spend, 
and god .shall send,.. saith tholde ballet. 2636 Sir R. Baker 
Cato Variegatns 32Tis an old saying; spend, and God will 
send. 

b. In Ihe phrase to spend and he spent, 

26x2 Bible 2 Cor. xii. 15 And 1 wil very gladly spend and 
bee .«ipent for you. 1694 Penn Rise <5- Progr. Quakers iii. 
66 They could have no design to themselves in this Work, 
thus to expose themselves to Scorn and Abuse ; to spend and 
be spent. 2828 Carlyle Misc, (1857) L 236 Counting it 
blessedness enough so to spend and be spent. 

3 . To expend or employ (labour, material, 
thought, etc.) in some specified way : a. Const, on 
or upon, 

a 2300 Cursor M, 20857 D cs na spede our suinc to spend 
On thing we may noght bring til end. c 2400 Destr, Troy 
6502 The tother speire, j)at he sparit, [he] spent vpon hym. 

£ 2440 Pallad. on Husb, iv. 541 The plauntys sette is stonys 
to sustene. And donged lond vpon the rootys spende. 2590 
Shaks. Mids, N, iii. ti. 74 You spend your passion on a mis- 
prisd mood. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iy. § 2 Then did 
Sturmius spend such infinite and curious pains upon Cicero 
the Orator. 2662 Stillingfl. Oriz, Baers 11, vii. § i Their 
great R. Abravanel, who spends his whole 23 Chapter de 
capiie jidei upon it. 2706 £. Ward Wooden World Diss, 
(1708) 19 He spends a great deal of puzzling Thought upon 
his Boat’s Crew. 2707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) I, 2 It con- 
' cems the judicious Husbandman to consider the Nature of 
1 the Land he Is to spend his Time, Cost and Labour upon. 
2822 Lamb Elia i. Distant CorrePp.^ As useless as a passion 
spent upon the dead. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 170 Why 
do you spend many words and speak in many ways on this 
subject? 

b. Const, in. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 28493 G spusall i haf l>e halines In lust 
al spended o my fles. 1500-so Dunbar Poems Ixxix. 9 Je 
neld nocht. .paper for to spend, nor ink, In the ressaueing 
j of my soumes. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. L 19 To be counted 
wise, In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 2663 
Extr, St. Papers rcl. Friends tt. (1911) 181 All the paines 
and cost therein spent was casting good money after bad. 
1696 Ta.tb & Brady Ps, cii. 5 , 1 spend my Breath in Groans. 
2728 Pemberton NewtotPs Philos. 319 It will be necessary 
to spend a few words in explaining what is meant by the 
, refraction of light. 2889 Nature 2a, Oct. 613 The equival- 
, ence of the work spent in overcoming fluid. 

. c. With other constructions. i 

tfi34oHAMPOLEiV. C£//x£.243ipcbyhovesacounteyhelde I 
\ ..how l»ow has spendyd hi wiiics fife, e 1430 Lvdc. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 224 For the better thy speche thou 
spende. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xLiv. (Per^ Soc.) 3x4 
And thus in vaine thou hast thy labour spent, a 2529 Skel- 
ton Garnescheiv, 276 My study myght be better spynt. 

i 1619 Fletcher, etc. Nnt. Malta iii. ii, My last breath can- 
i not Be better spent, than to say 1 forgive you. 2648 Gage 
I West Ind, xx, 175 , 1 would spend my best endeavours for 
: the helping and furthering of them, a 2763 W. King Pol/t. 

^ Lit, Anecd. (1819) 154 To spend three or four wholepages 
i to prove that this is neither Latin nor sense. 

I d. To express (an opinion). Now dial. 

2687 JIi£ce Gt, Fr. Diet. ii. s.v., To spend his Verdict, to 
, give one's Opinion. 2902 Brit, Med. Jml. 29 July 209 
An Ulster man will ask bis medical adviser to ‘spend bis 
opinion ’ on a case. 

, 4 . To employ, occupy, use or pass (time, one’s 

{ life, etc.) ift orott some action, occupation, or state. 

I a 1300 Cursor M. 28259 J)c tyme jjat ic in lijf has lende In 
I idel-ncs ic haue it spende. c 2385 Chaucer L, G. W, 650 
} Cleopatra^ And thus the longe day in fight they spende, 
j £2482 J. Kay Xt. Caoursin's Siege Rhodes {tZjo) T2 The 
j space of .iii. yercs which were spended and occupped in the 
1 conseylyng of ihes werkes. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxi. 

( (Percy Soc.) 150 That you your youth in ydciness wyll 
I spende, 2560 Daus Ir. Sleidane's Comm. 137 The space of 
, two dayes followyng, was spent in (jodly admonitions, 2600 
I Holland Livy x, xxii. 367 Thus in handling of these mat. 

) ters was that day spynt. 2669 Sturm V Mariners' Mag. ii. 

ii. 52 Men . . spending their spare-time on this Practice. 

\ a 2702 Maundrell Jourtt, Jems. (1732) 242 After about 
: half an hour spent in sur\'cymg this place, 2746 Francis tr. 

Horace^ Epist, i. viL 69 Philip, whose Youth was spent in 
1 P'cats of\Var. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth MoralT.(jZi(i)l,\v. 

{ 29 He spent his time in training horses. 2S37 Carlyxe Fr, 
j Rev, 1. 1. iii, Chzistopbe de Beaumont, who has spent his life 
t in pcrsecuting hysterical Jansenists. 2859 ^r.?nsos Brittany 
vni. 212 The morning, .was spent in walking about Morlaix. 

b. With Other complements. 

axtiVs Minor Poems fr, Vernen iJ/5’.xxxii,347 J>cnk henne 
..Hou hou hast spendet ]n tyme honestc. a 2440 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 29 pan sail pou besylythsTikehow 
I l-oa base spende pat day (or pal nyghte). 2580 Lyly Eu- 
I /hues (Arb.) 243 Would you haue me spend the floure of my 
j youth, as you doe the withered rase of your age ? 1622 T, 
j Williamson tr. Gculart's Wise Vieillard 46 Young men 
! (for the most part) spend their time badly. 2687 A, I^vell 
j tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1, 56 They are extreamly^Lazy, spend* 
ing the whole day sitting on a Divan. 2715 De Foe Fam. 

I Instruct, I, V, (z^i) 1 , 109 How do thc>’spcnd the sabbath 
- at your aunt’s? 2799 Han. More Fean. Educ, (ed. 4) I. 220 
They do not scruple to allow their daughters to spend al- 
most the whole of their time ^exactly Hkc the daughters of 
worldly people. 2808 Scott in Lockhart (1837) I, u 35 hly 
time with bun, though short, was spent greatly to my advan- 
tage. 2891 Marie A. Brown tr. RuneSer^s Nadesehda 13 
Many hours had been thus sweetly spent, | 

c. ellipt. To pass (the day, evening, etc.) in 
social interconiTc or entertainment, or as a guest, j 


^ 2^7 J. Lewis Mem. Dk. Glocester{i’jZ^ 51 Mrs. Atkinson 
invited Lady Harriot and Lady Anne Churchill one to 
dine with her, in her chamber, and spend the day. 2843 
Dickens Christm. Carol iii, The very lanip.lighter..vas 
dressed to spend the evening somewhere. 285a bins. Stov,e 
Uncle Toms C. iii, I’m so glad you’s come I .Missis is gone 
to spend the afternoon. 

5 . To use up; to exhaust or consume by use; 
to wear out. In later use freq. with force, fury^ 
etc., as object. 

2297 R. Glouc. (R olls) 8332 pe sarazins wipoutc wiiste,.pit 
no maner Hflode ne mijie to horn wende 5 So pat po hii aede 
ispend pat wiplr.ne was [etc.], a 2375 Lay Falks Mau.Bk. 
App. iv.347 When his parcliemyn was al spende, He rauhie 
pe Kollebi pe endeWipliis teth a-non. x387TREVisA///]frtV« 
(Rolls) IV, 331 pey chaungede nevere hosen and scHoon, 
noper clopinge, but whan pey were i-lore or i*spend. £1440 
Jacob's Well 206 And it be spendyd or wastyd, pou art nojt 
boundeto restore it. XS35C0VERDALE Deut. xxxii. 23 I ml 
heape myscheues vpon them, 1 wil spende all rayne arowes 
at [1621 vpon] them, ?258o Lodge Sch. Abuse A iv, Did 
not they spende one candle by seeking another. 25^ Shaks. 
Much Ado I. i, 281 If Cupid haue not spent all his Quiuct 
in Venice. 2633 G. Herbert Temple^ Ch. Porch H, If thou 
be Master-gunner, spend not all Ihat thou canst speak, al 
once. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 176 The Thunder.. Perhaps 
hath spent his shafts. 2707 Floyer Physic. PuUeAVakh 
90 A great Contention of the Mind spends the Spirits, Lut 
if it be moderate, it only spends the Humidity of the Lyn- 
pha. 2757 W. Wilkie Epigoniadsw. 220 Erring from the 
course, In mazes wide, the rower spent his force. 2781 J. 
Moore Viexv Soc. It. (1790) I. viii. 87 Having spent their 
fury in the destruction of the tyrant. 1802 James Milit, 
Diet, s.v., To spend all your ammunition. 1878 Bcs\v. 
Smith Carthage 285 Meanwhile the war, which seemed for 
the moment to have spent its force in Italy, had broken out 
with fresh fury in Sicily. 

transf, ^ 2656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 104 Into them he 
put ail such as he suspected for enemies at home, desinng 
Cambyses that he would spend them there and never send 
them home again. 

b. To bring to a violent end; to destroy; to 
consume by destruction or wasting ; to disperse 
or dissipate ; to reduce or convert into something. 

c 243s Torr, Portugal 2010 Tho men of armes thederwent, 
Anon they had theyre hors spent, Her gutiys oute she lavt, 
2482 Cely Papers (Camden) 80 Aull the whow!.«;chypj*sar 
cwm to Calles savyng vij, qwher of ij be .spenlc. 2502 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 233 The saide William W. occa* 
pyed the sayde shyppe and spent her att Caleys, in soo 
moche that alle the gables, sayles, and other takcll , . he sold; 
them at Caleis. 2570 Poems Refoim, xxi. 104 Op 

thecountrie of Scotland.. I’hair is na mendis.,With speid 
till thaybespendit. 2668 Culfepfer & Cole Barthol.Anat. 
I. xvii.47 Each branch -.being again divided into other lesser 
ones, they are at last spent into Veins and Arteries as smal 
as Hairs. 2672 H, Savilk Engagement 7viih Dutch Flett 
6 A Fireship [was] taken, and we forced them to Spend most 
of the rest. X87Z R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixtv. 8x When a 
plague so deadly.. Spent that slender city. 

+c. Of emotion, action, etc. : To deprive (a per- 
son) of energy, strength, or resources ; to exhaust 
or wear out. Ohs, 

2582 T. Watson Ceniurle of Love xlx. 55 , 1 whom Bout 
hath spent, 2616 J. Lane Contn, BqrPs T. viii. 30 1 'cll him 
I will au.YiIiaries send him, gainst warrs all difiiculiles 
whiche male .spende him. 2674 Flavel Husb. Spiriiuai 
proem 9 It spends a minister to preach, but more to Ic 
silent. 

d. ref. Of persons or things : To exhaust or 
wear out (oneself or itself); to become incapable 
of further activity; to cease to operate. 

(a) ^1593 Marlowe & NasheZ^/V/jj i. i. Here in this bush 
. . will I stand. Whiles my Aeneas spends himself in phiints. 
2613 HEY^voDD Braz, Age 11. ii. Svks. 1874 III. 208 Why 
should we. .spend ourselues on accidentall wrongs? xfijS 
T. Langley in Thurloe Papers VII, 463 They[QuakersJ cry 
out soe loude in their preachings, that they. .spend them- 
selves extrcemly. 2728 Hickes & Nelson J, Keltlcxvcllu 
XX. 44 He spending himself. .In his Labours of Love. 1823 
Mrs. Sherwood Henry Milner iii. vii, Suppose you fio 
and spend yourself with a run,.. and then we will h.Tve some 
discourse. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ii. iv. viii, Man afic- 
man spends himself in this cause. 1B68 NETTLEsniPi^^* 
Browning vi. 233 He never rested until he bad spent him* 
self in asserting those claims. 

{b) 2663 S. Patrick Parab, Pilgrim xxiii, (1687) 236 This 
voice was intercepted by a new passion like to the {orTr.tr, 
though it was not long before u had .spent it self. 
Power Philos, iii. 155 Camphire, which spends itself by 

continually Eflluvialing its own component Panicles., J 7 ®S 
Collier Ess. Afor. SubJ. iii. Pain 25 For Torment like 0 
Storm spends it.«elf, and Is de.stroy'd by its own Force. J 777 
Priestley Mail. ^ Spir. Pref. (2782) p. ix, 'ITie 
Clamour may have spent itself. 2792 Cowper Yardley Oak 
86 Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still The great 
and little of thy lot. 

0 . To sufTerthe loss of (blood, life, etc.);toflho^ 
to be shed or spilt, 

[<12340 Hampole Psalterxx, t Swa that. .he spend nogbl 
his preciou.<e blode In vayn on vs.J £2400 Rom. Rase 544^ 
Wcnyng with hym they wolde abide. .And also for hco 
to spende her bfoode. 2526 Acts Parlt. Scot/. ( 1 S 75 ) 

37/2 For conservacioun of qubais persoun we ar 
to spend oure Livis. 2553 Eden Treat. A'ew Ind. (Arh.) 0 
Knowing that whereas one death is dewe to nature, 
same is more honourably spent in such attemptes « 
to the glo^’c of God. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. Iii- J*? 
royalizc his blood, I spent mine owne. 2752 A feci, 

0/ Wager S3 They.. would still spend their Lives for 
Defence. 2868 Nettleship Ess, Brozvni/ig vi, 158 ilonc) 
W’bich they had spent no sw*eat to obtain. 

f b. Naut. To lose or incur the loss of (amas^ 
yard, sail, etc.) through bad weather or by some 
accident. Ohs, (Frcq. in the 17th c.) ' 

*591 Her,, Aclions ofE, Glemham Cij, In which stcnn« be 
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spent his Maine Mast, which had beene before fysht. c 1633 
Capt. N. Boteler Dial. Sea Services (1685) 164 When a 
Mast or Yard is broken down by foul Weather, or any other 
accident, the Sea-word is, the Mast or Yard is spent. 1665 
Land, Gaz. No. 14^3 She was much beaten at Sea by storm, 
having spent her blain-mast and Fore-mast. 1694 Motteux 
RabeLtis V. xviii. 79 Lest we should spend our Topsails. 

7. To use for food or drink; to consume in this 
way; to eat or drink. 

Common from C1550 to CT700, freq. with the addition in 
one* s house family \ now dial. 

CX380 WvcLiF JF/’x. (1880) 217 God made alle goode mete 
& drynke couenable for men schulden spende it & lyue 
})er*by. a Cursor liT. 13410 (Trin.), Pe good drynke 
shulde furst spende {Colt, djspend] And be weiker at be 
cnde. c 1430 La)VELich Grail Ivi. 7A Of Comes 5e haven . . 
gret plente, More tbanne be 5oure nowshold spendid schal 
be. 1468 Coz\ Leet Bk. 338 HU is ordeyned b^^t no house- 
holder frohensfurth bye no more butter he well spend in 
his owne house. 153* AsciiAMZr/.Wks. 2865 1. 11.257 Isles., 
so full of walnut trees that they cannot be spent with eating, 
but they make oile of them. 1577 Harrison England in 
Holinshed(llZ^)^^oll Malt, .feedelh vpon the hop, ..which 
being extinguished the drinke must be spent or else it dleth. 

Bk. Com. Prayer{\66i) 279 If any of the Bread 
and Wine rernain,.. if consecrated, it is all to be spent, .by 
the Communicants. 2670 J. Smith Eng^, Imfirov. Reviv'd 
190 Houses for keeping Pheasants, Partridges, and other 
Fowl to be spent in the Family, or sold at Markets. 2729 
London & wise Comf>l. Gat^ 44 So great a quantity of 
Fruit. .that ’twill be all we can do to spend them before the 
Rottenness., surprizes them. s’j^^Lond. «J* Country Brewer 
11. (ed. 2) 155 For Beer or .Ale that is to be spent presently, 
two, three, or four, to eight Bushels will suffice, a 18*3 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., We spend so much meat, flour, 
cheese, elc. in our family weekly. 

absol. c 1440 Patlad. on Husb. iv. 404 Or let a tonne of 
harly hem compreude Vchon from other; close hit til thou 
spende. c 2475 Rauf Coil^ear 202 Thairfoir sic [good fare] 
as tbow seis, spend on, and not spair. 

fb. To serve, serve up (a dish, food, etc*), Ohs. 
c 2330 IVill. Palerne 42^4 pann were spacli spices spended 
al a-boute, fulsumli at pe ful to eche freke bcr-inne. C2420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 31 Make hit bykc inowghe benne, 
Whenne bou hit spendes byfore gode menne, 

c. Agric. To use (a crop, hay, etc.) as food or 
fodder for cattle ; to eat off. 

2733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Husb. x. 204 There are now 
Three Manners of Spending Turaeps with Sheep. 2764 
Museum Rust. II. lix, 272 When i sow vetches before 
wheat, 1 always, in the spending my crop, have regard to 
the condition of my land. 2789 T. Wright il/xM. Watering 
Meoiiows (2790) 7 The farmer.. has an hundred tons of hay 
to carry off and spend upon his other ground. 2823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words s.v., To spend all the stover, straw, 
and turnips on the land. 

8 . To make use of; to use or employ, rare, 

a 240^50 Alexander 2458 Sparrethis spetous to spend & 

speris in handis. £2450 Vrbanitatis 74 in Babees Sk.^lxi 
chambur among ladyes hry^th, Kepe by tonge & spende by 
sy^th.^ *570 J* Campion in Hakluyt's (2599) *♦ 

The oiles which we do spend in England for our cloth, are 
brought out of Spalne. 2622 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. 
(2906) L.259 In other places yt {i.e. coral] ys much spent to 
burne with the dead, a 2692 Pollexfen Disc. Trade^xiryj) 
229 If it be considered that all persons of all degrees, did 
wear, or spend, some of those Commodities, a 2700 Evelyn 
Diary 12 Oct. 2642, A Light-horse-man (as they call it) 
taking us in, we spent our tide as far as Greenwich. 2845 
Browning Time's Revenges 4^ You shall see how the Devil 
spends A fire God gave for other ends 1 

9. To expend or employ (speech or language) ; 
to utter or emit (a word, sound, etc.). 

Z2.‘,Gaw. <5‘ Gr. Knt. 410 If 1 spende no speche, 
spedez bou be better. 2362 Lancu P. PI. A. vin. 50 Ac he 
bat spendeb his speche and spekeb for be pore. 2308 Dun- 
bar Gold. Targe 274, 1 knaw quhat thou of relhorike hes 
spent, 2376 Gascoigne Pkilomene ^Vks. 2910 II, i8r The 
piteous pleasant notes, Which Phylomene doth darkely 
spend in spring. 2392 Shaks. i Hen. Vlj n. v. 38, I may 
embrace his Neck, And in his Bosom spend my latter 
gaspe. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N, T. 20 However the 
false pretenders unto Wisdom are ready., to spend their 
censures thus Injuriously. 

fh. To spend the mouth, tongue, etc. Of hunt- 
ing dogs : -To bark or give tongue on finding or 
seeing the game. Also_/^. Obs. 

2390 CoKAiNE Treat. Hunting D ij b, He will vent so oft, 
and put vp ouer water, at which time the boundes will spend 
their mouthes vcrie lustely. 2399 Shaks. Hen. V, ii. iv. 70. 
a 2627 H. Shirley Matd. Soldier \\\. in Bullen Old PI. 
(1882) 1. 203 A packe of the bravest Spartan Dogges in the 
world ; if they do but once open and spend there gabble, 
gabble, gabble it will make the Forest eccboe, 2637 R. 
Ligon Barhadoes 3 The onely difference I finde is, these 
doc not spend their mouthes, but what they want in that 
is supplyed by the goodnesseof their noses, 2682 N. O. 
Boileaifs Lutrin iv. 228 Nor was it Reason that the gutted 
Fops Should spend their Tongues, who could not use their 
Chops. 

fc. absol, =prec. Obs. 

x6o2 znd Pt. Return Pamass. il v. 826 Hunters luck Sir, 
but there w.as a fault in your Hounds that did not spend 
welL 2632 Cleveland Poems 22 The Ven’sons now in 
view, our hounds spend deeper. 2672 R. Wild Poet. Ltcent. 
39 Hanging *s the end By Huntsmen’s Rul^ of Hounds 
that will not spend, 2741 Cornel. Fain.-Piece ii. i- 290 
Then draw with more Clare, checking your Hound, lest be 
spends when he comes so near as to have him. in the Wind. 
fig. 2^3 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. ii. 5 3 For then 
reason like a bad hound spends upon a false sent, 1682 S. 
PoROACE Medal Rev, 233 Let the hot Tories, and their 
Poet Curse, They spend m \*ain,and you are neVthe worse, 
d- To allow or cause to flow ; to shed, 
x6oi Marston Antonio's Rev. L v. If hee is railtlesse, 
why should teares be spent? 2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 373 
Whether any part of the Tree (as Body, Root, or Branch) 


will spend it [i.e. gum] being purposely Wounded. 2820 
Sco-^ Monast. xxvi, And you, Sir Knight, think better of 
us than to^ suppiose you may spend Sottish blood, and 
reckon for it as for wine spilt in a drunken revel. 

10. To consume, employ, use superfluously, 
wastefully, or with undue lavishness; to waste or 
squander ; to throw away. 

^ in some instances the sense is convcj»ed by the addition of 
in vain, to no furpose, etc. 

^ 2390 Gower Conf.W. 395 Many on..Whiche after felle 
m gret desese Thurgh wast of love, that thei spente. 1509 
Hawes /’oj/. Pleas, xxxi. (Percy Soc.) 154 Wo worth love 
that I do spend in wast. 2330 Palscr. 728/r, I spende, as 
men..wa£tyth anythyng invayne, jV consume. 2590 Sir 
J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 33 Wherby it comnieth to passe, 
that such quick and hastie Harquebuziers, doo worke no 
other effect but spend powder, match & shot. 2604 Shaks. 
Oth. IL iii. 295 What’s the matter That you vnlace your 
reputation thus. And spend your rich opinion, for the Name 
Ofa rjight-brawler? 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 61 The 
impatient horses.. do spend before the race thousand and 
thousand steppes to no purpose. 2827 Scott Highl. Widow 
v, I am a fool.,tospena my words upon an idle. .unintelli- 
gent boy. 2883 * Mrs. Alexander* At Bay xi, The horror 
and disgust of the creature on whom you spent j'our life ! 
b. To waste (time). 

<22604 HAUMERChrett. /reland (sBog) 123 Brother Lazert- 
anus (saith he) let us not spend time, neither trouble this 
people with this tedious question. 2638-9 Sir R. Temple 
in Burton's Diary (1828) IV, 44, 1 am sorry this has spent 
j^qur lime. I do not see what fruit j'ou will have by recom- 
mitting it, unless to spend as much more of j'our time. 1720 
J. Clarke Edue. Pbw/AoyThosevain Amusements that have 
been found out to make Boys spend their Time at School. 

11. To allow (time, one’s life, etc.) to pass or go 
by; to live or stay through (a certain period) to 
the end. Cf. sense 4 . 

2423 Acts Privy Counc. III. 90 Hts forsayd retenu.. con- 
tinued fro yere to yere unto four yer was nere spendid and 
passid. C1440 Pallad. on Husb. xii. 502 Tho iij dayes 
spende, They vessel hit. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 35 
Remember thow hes compt to mak Off all thi tyme thow 
spendit heir, 1363 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. C/u Eng. 191 
Spending all the dates of my life. In the mansion of the 
same monastery. 2627 Moryson /tin. j. 12, I spent this 
winter at Leipzig. 01642 Ld. Herbert Autobiog. (1824) 7 
His son. .went to the Low Country Wars, and after some 
time spent there, came home. 2732 Berkeley i. 

§ I If you and Dion would spend a week at my house. 1784 
CowpER Task 1. 547 And now she roams The dreary waste ; 
there spends the livelong day. 2854 Ld. Houghton in T. W. 
Reid Life (1891) I. xi. 498, 1 have been spending six weeks 
in Ireland. 2886 C. E. Fascob Lond. of To-day xx. (ed. 3) 
199 A ioumey into the country affords perhaps the most 
rational and pleasant way of spending Sunday. 

+ 12. To cause or involve expenditure of (some- 
thing). Obs. 

16x6 Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 248 The put- 
ting off of the arraignmentsspent much money. 2674 Jeakb 
Ariih. (1696) 451, s Guns in 2 Days spend 60 Barrels of 
Powder. i'703 R. N(eveJ City 4- C. Purchaser 276 A great 
Covering with these spends but little Mortar, .and but little 
lime in laying, 

b. To occupy, take up, or ivaste (time), f Also 
with double object, 

<r 2627 Donne Le//. (1651) 172 It spent me so little time 
after going, that [etc.! a 1632 — Six Serm. i. (1634) 2 That 
earth and that heaven which spent God himself, .six dayes 
in finishing, a 1649 Winthrop Hew Eng. (1825) I. 140 The 
main business, which spent the most time,.. was about the 
removal of Newtown. 

13. Const, with adverbs, as away^ oitt^ upy in 
various senses. 

2332 fAoREConfut. Tindale^Vs. 6o9/2Therinhespendeth 
vp that Chapiter. 2542 Udall Erastn. Apo/k, 16 b, Some 
tner bee, that in Ij’ngreyng & drivyng foorin.-spenden out 
all their life, 2376 Fleming/Viw<^/. Epist, 40J, 1 was fully 
determined . . to haue spent away the tedious tinfe, in some 
talke. 1602 CARE'ff Cornwall 257 b, The Cornish forces., 
encamped themselues on the greene,..and there spent 
out the night. 1650 Trapp Comm. Deut. xxxii. 23, * 1 will 
spend rnine arrowes,' which yet cannot beall spent up. 2848 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvii, She. .reproached herself for 
having flung away such a treasure. It was gone indeed. 
William had spent it all out. 

II, intr. -j-ld:. Of time, the season, etc.; To 
j pass, elapse. Obs, 

2607 S. CoLUNS Serin. (1608) 11 To finish this, because the | 
time spendelh so fast. cx6x4SxrW, Mure Dx’rfb 6" ' 

11. 246 Before the palace all the cowrt attends The Queen’s 
arj’vall, whil the morning spends. 2682 R. Knox Hist. ; 
Ceylon 220 The time and season of the year spending for | 
the ship to proceed on her voyage. 

+ 15. To be consumed, dispersed, exhausted, or 
used up ; to pass off or away. Obs. 

2626 Bacon Sytva § 229 The Sound spendeth, and is dis- 
sipated in the Open Aire. /bid. 5 622 The Vines.. are so 
often cut, and so much digged and dressed, that their Sap 
spendeth into the Grapes. 2643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. 
vj. 25 He shall diligently Lake notice how the blacknesse 
of the powder spendeth away. 2704 N. N. tr. Bcccalinis 
Advts. fr. Pamass. lII.247lTheyJ never thought it worth 
their while Co examine how the Oil spent, or the Taper 
bum’d. 

. +b. Of a storm ; To die down, exhaust its force 

or fury. Obs~^ 

2653 Vaughan Silex Scinf, fir. Thalia Redizu 237 Giving 
the tempest time to spend. 

16. Of foodstuffs, wheat, hay, etc ; To turn out 
or prove in nse to be of a certain quality; to last 
or hold out tvell. Now dial. 

2673 Temple Ess.. Ireland Wks. 1720 J- They bad 
observed [that] tc [cc. butter] spent as if it came from the 
richest Soil of the two, 26S7 Miecc Ct, Fr. Diet, s.v., 


Meat that spends well. 1763 Museum Rust. I. 156 U 
[wheat] was sold Jn the public markets, and declared. .to 
spend as well as if it had been of the last year s growth. 
1764 Ibid.ll. 210 Yet did this hay spend as well as if it had 
been got in never so favourably, 1840 Spurdens Snppl. 
Forby s E. Angl. Glass. s.v., The meal spends well, i.e. it 
holds out well ; lasts long. 

b. dial. To produce or yield {well), 

2854 Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v.. Corn that yields 
well IS said to spend well. 2893 Wilts. Glass. 152 How do 
your talers spend to-year? 

17. Of a liquid ; To flow or run. ? Obs. 

*735 Diet. Polygraph. I. S 4 While-lead ; . . let it be as stiff 
as it well can be lo spend well from the penciL 1742 Lond. 
fy Country Brew, i. (ed. 4) 28 Taking particular Care.. to 
return two, three, or more Hand-bowls of Wort into the 
Mash-tub, that first of all runs off, till it comes absolutely fine 
and clear, and then it may spend away, or run off for good. 
x8x2.SV^/«x/r7/c/or 535 Fustic., spends with or without sails. 
Spend, t'-- Now dial, [Alteration of Spbn v.] 
+ i. Irons. To grasp (a spear). Obs. 

CX430 Syr Tryam, 828 A spere spendyd be thare; He 
prekyd to the kyng with fors. <2x300 Chevy Chase 84 He 
sawe the Duglas lo the deth was dygbt; He spendyd a 
spear, a trust! tre. 

2 dial, (See quot.) 

1877 H. W. Line. Glass. 234 Spend up, to brace up the 
bames of harness. 

Spend, Sc. [Of obscure origin.] irdr. 
To spring, leap, dash, 

*533 Bellenden Livy 1. xviii. (S.T.S.) I. 106 [She] draif 
be chariot cure hir fadecis body, with sic violence ^at. . be 
blude of hir faderis body spendit on hir face. z8o8 Jamie- 
son, Spend, to spring. 2839 Moir Mansie Wauch (ed. 2) 
xxii. 275 Holding the naig's head, in case it should spend 
off, and capsize the concern. 

Spend, v.^ Mining, (See quot. i 860 .) 

2847 in Halliwell. 2860 Eng. ff For. Mining Gloss., 
Cornzv. (ed. 2) 24 Spend, to break ground ; to work away. 

Spendable (spe*ndab'l), a. Also 6 -abylL 
[f. Spen’d z/.i + -ABLE. Cf. Spendible a.] 

+ 1. That maybe expended, consumed, or used 
up for ordinary purposes. Of paper ; Suitable for 
wrapping things in, or similar uses, in contrast to 
writing-paper. Obs, 

<22300 MS. Sloane 4. 81 Take spcndabyll pauper and 
dene flesshe of pa hyppys of a catt. 2302 Arnoloe Chron. 

, (1822) 74 Paper scribabil the bale, vi. d*. Paper spendable the 
I reme, q’, 2^7 MS. Ace. R. Gibson (P. K.O.), Item. .for 
[ rebyn poyntis for the kjmge and the lordes, iij dosyn and a 
^ groose of spendabyll poyntis. 

2. That which can be spent for current needs, 

2886 Times 29 Mar. 8/3 The enormous loss of spendable 
income thereby occasioned to the landlords. 2893 Ibui. 

8 Aug. To/i The loss of spendable income by fanners owing 
to crop failures and low prices. 

Spend-all. Nowrar^. Also spendall, spend 
all. [f. Spend z/.i + All j^,] One ivho spends 
all his goods, money, etc. ; one who is prodigal, 
wasteful, or too free in expenditure ; a spendthrift. 

*553 T, Wilson Rkei. (1580) 223, 1 call a notable flatterer, 
a faire spoken manne:..a spende-allj a liberall gentleman. 
2366 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. ii. Aviij, Teschue, and shun 
the name Of .‘;pendall, and of scatter good. 2609 W. M. 
Man in Picon (1849) 29 Thy wife shall be enamored of some 
spend-all, which shall wast all as licentiously as thou bast 
heaped together laboriously. 2655 R, Younce Charge agst. 
Drunkards 4 Drunkards are not onely lazie get-nothings; 
but they are also riotous spend-alls. 2708 Brit. Apollo 1. 
Na 5. 3/1 A Sot, a Spend-all, a Gamester. 1870 Macm. 
Plug, July 168/1 A lounging upper world of spend-alls and 
do-nothings. 1896 Mary Beaumont JoanSeaton 114, 1 like 
a thrifty man, he doesn't backen himself like a spend-all. 

iransf. 2383 Melbancke Philotimus K \V}, By your folly 
spendall is your store consumed, and by your God the 
sendall it m^ be restored. 

+ Spender ^ Obs, In 4 spendere, 5 -are. 
[Aphelic form of de-, Dispendeb,] A steward. 
*'1340 Ayfnb. 190 He..het his desspendoure _het he him 
yeaue uyftene pond of gold, pe spendere be his couaytise 
ne yeaf bote vyf. Ibid., po he clepede his spendere and 
him acsede hou moche he fiedde y.yeue lo pe knijte. CX440 
Prolup. Parv. 468/2 Spendare, diipensator. 

Spender^ (spe-ndar). Also 4 spendour, s -are. 
[f. bPEND rr.l + -ebI. Cf. MDu. spender, OHG. 
spent&ri, -eri (MHG. spendxre, -iere, G. spender).'] 

1. One who spends ; spec, one who spends 
lavishly or wastefully, a spendthrift. 

1393 Lasol. P. pi. C. VI. 28 An ydel man >o»-semest, A 
spendour bat spende mot ol>er a spille-tynic. 1398 '1 'kevisa 
Part/i. De P. K. Vl. xvi. (Bodl. JIS.), He is a grcetc spender 
of his lordes good and catel. ei440 Pretnp. Pare. eiZte 
Spendare in wxtst, frodigul. cusp Myrr. onrLadje lij 
■Ye saye that she ys a prudente and a ware spender and 
dysposer of goodes. 1561 J. Heywood Prrj. 4 Ef:gr. 
(1667) 62 Ye are caldc..lo great a spender. jjBr iunxfy 
Aict. Poet. (Arb.) 42 They would let so TOprof.table a 
spender staruc. 1620 T. Grakcer titv. Degjpe 200 
Spenders there are two sorts, some are Prodigall, some 
Libeiall. 1670 Morat State Eng. 9° She is 5- 

most extravagant spender. 1760-92 H. _,'E 

Cmrf. (1S09) Iff. 118 An mdustnous. .inan.. is richer m m> 

eye thinTspender with thousands. 1844 
Peung Aincr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 30a * f,r°.~nder. 

cannot spend itself. All depends on the * ^ much 

2883 AtSrican VI. 217 Very rich men in England are muen 

freer spenders than they arc here. o. After trreat get* 

ters come great spends S^dlieggar. j^aoGAL tE 

Getter, then commonfyeomes 
/Wt- 4/mAl.438 After a pea^O ^^ (PV//oW>rf- 25 A good 

a Spender. .-.-nder 1630 J. CTearke Parzmtet. 

sparer makes a good spOTder. ^ j 
262 Great spenders arc bad lenders. 
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irons/, i6xx CiiArMAN Wzdd<nues T. 1873 IIL7 My 
former suites have been all spenders, this shall be my 
speeder. 1656 Davekant Stege Rhodes 1st Entry, They 
Stewards are, Without accompt, to that wild Spender, War. 

2 . One who, or that which, consumes, employs, 
or uses up ; a consumer or waster of something. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurtts^ Consumptor^ a spender, con. 
sumer, or waster. x6oo Sir W. Cornwallis Essays xviii. L j b, 

I will put away this sleepy Humour, for it is an extreame 
spender. 1675 Has*. Woolley Gentlw. Comp. 85 Queen 
Elizabeth . . was pleased to term Plays the harmless Spenders 
of time. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spir, in Tale Tub 296 
To prevent Perspiration, than which nothing is observed to 
be a greater Spender of Mechanick Light, ai^z$ Forby 
Voc. E, Anglia^ Spender^ a consumer. A ‘small spender ' 
is a person who has very little appetite. 

3 . Tanning. A pit in which the bark is leached. 
Also atlrib. in spender pit. 

1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 382/2 The method of leaching 
commonly adopted in the United Kingdom is to pass the 
bark through a series of leachers or spender pits. 1897 
C. T. Davis Manu/. Leather iv. (ed. 2) 61 When the 
material in No. 1 is spent, it is cast and filled with fresh 
bark, and becomes the b«t leach,.. No. 2 becoming the 
spender. \ 

Spe'ndful, rare^, [f. Inclined 1 

to spend; lavish, extravagant. ' 

x6ir CoTGR., Despendeux^ spendfull, wastfull. Ibid.^ Des- 
pensier^ spending, ..spendfull, 

fSp end-good. Obs. rare. [f. Spend 
Good sbi] A spend-all, spendthrift. 

x6os Pi^y of Slttcley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 162 
He*s very wild, a quarreller, a fighter Aye, and I doubt a 
spend-good too. x6xi Cotcr., EnfoJts sans soucy^ an \*n. 
thrife, spend-good, carelesse companion. 

f Spe’ndible, a. Obs.~^ [ad. late L. spends 
ibilis (loth c. in Uu Cange), f. late L. spendSre to 
weigh out, expend, etc.] = Spendable a. i 
1483 Caih. Angl. 353/2 Spendybylle, expendibilis. 
Speeding, sb. ? Obs. [prob. f. Spend z/.2] A 
cross-bar forming part of the bottom of a coal-corf. 

*797 J' CuRR Coal ViesvePs Pract. Comp. 16 Flags for the 
cori bottom, of Oak,.; bars or spendings of Oak. Ibid. 19 
This plate is nailed under the spending of the corf. 

Spending (spemdig), vbl. sb. [f. Spend 
1 . The disbursing, expending, paying out or away 
of money, etc.; expenditure. \ At other spend- 
ingy at another’s expense. 

fiooo iELFRic Horn. (Thorpe) 11. 556 Sum underfehh 
eorSlice aihta, and se sceal dies pundes spendunge Code 
a^lfan of his aehtum. X338 R. Brusnc Chron. (1810) 280 
First he was a kyng, now is he soudioure, & is at oJ»er 
spendyng bonden in pe toure. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 
197 But owre spences and spendynge sprj’iige of a trewe 
wille, Elle^ is al owre laboure lobic. CX430 Lydo. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 67 fBe] Curteys of language, in spend* 
yng mesurable. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xli. 5 Be nocht a 
wreche, nor skerche in 3our spending. 1582 N. Lickcfielo 
tr, Castanheda's Cong, E. Ind. 1. xxvL 69 b, Not remem- 
brin§ the trouble of hi*? spirite, neyther yet the spending 
of his treasure. x686 tr. Chardin's Corona/. Solyman 90 
According to the usual rale of their spending. 17x9 Ramsay 
To Arbuckle xtx My income, management, and spending. 
x8is ScorrC/O'il/’. xxxii, It wasna for his spending, ..for he 
just had a mutton-chop and a mug of ale. X848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxvi, There was a deal of spending in two 
thousand pounds. X867 Freeman Cong. (1877) I. v, 1 

297 There was nothing. .but. .spending of money. | 

transf. 14x2-20 Lvdg. C//n7«. Troyw. 15x1 For whom I 
had. .so gret ado Or I hir gat wdth spendyng of my blood. 

b. An instance or occasion of this ; an amount 
spent. 

16x7 Rich Irish Hubbub 46, ^19375. pounds all spent in 
smoake, beddes priuaie spendings. 1666 Pepvs Diary 
Dec., My spendings this year have exceeded my spendings 
the last, by 644/. 

f 2 . That which may be expended or spent; 
means of support ; goods, money, cash. Obs. (freq- 
in the 15th c.). 

a X290 .y. Eustace 209 in Horstm. AUengl. Leg. (1881) 215 
Swinken and svs*cten he mosle J>o, Wor t=foT) his spending 
wesalat-co. 4^x325 Deo Gratias 23 in E.E. P. (1862) 129 
When J. nedde spendyng here bifore, per wolde no felau- 
sebupe founde me fro. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1. x66Tiiey 
loste here goode, here mono, and spend>*nge. 1470-85 
Mai.Orv Arthur xi. xi. 587^ Whanne she was aM’aked she 
sente a squyer after them with spendynge ynough. 1500-20 
Dukbsu Poems xxi. 13 Lak of spending dels him spur. 

^ 1650 Ko'ff Hist. AVrXf (Wodrow Soc.) 417 The money fur- 
nished him spending till he came to l^ndon. 

t b. A supply of some produce or commodity 
formerly levied by an Irish landlord upon his 
tenants. Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 623/2 The which is 
a common use^ amongest the Irish landlordes, to have a 
common spending upon ihe>T tenauntes. Ibid. 624/x Ubey 
..are very loth to ydd any certajme rent, but onely such 
spendinges. 16x2 Davies \Vhy Ireland, etc. (1747) 179 Irish 
exactions,.. cuttings, talbgcs, or spendings. 

3 . The action of using or employing, of using 
up or consuming, in later use esp. as food. 

A 1430 Octouian 376 Both th>'S cbylde and thy palfray. 
Thou most here lete th>*s ylke day To owre spendyng. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poefns\x.si OlTlhcwrang spending of my 
wiitisfyve. 1573 Tusser Husb.{\ZyZ) xao Whome fancic 
I>er*:uadc:h..to naue for his spendin;:. sufficient of hopA. 
1648 Gage U'est Ind. 133 Others to bring him wood for his 
bou^e spending. 1693 Ea elvs De la Quint. CompL Card I. 
77 As for the Fruits that are for the spending both during 
the End of .Autumn, and all the whole Winter. X709DAMPIER 
Vey. in. II. 24 The Fish or Flesh that ihe>’ take, besides 
what serves for present spending, they diy on a Barbacue. 
1764 Museum Rust. II. u« 14 Ubey made excellent pork for 


j family spending. 1850 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 1. 150 Ibe } 
turnip or root land. . is ploughed and planted as opportunity I 
offers up to Christmas..; the spending and carting off re- > 
! quiring time. ! 

j 4 . The action or fact of losing, destroying, ex- { 
* hausting, etc. j 

CXS9S Capt. WvA’n* Dudley* s Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 54 When , 
wee expected nothing less then, .breakinge of shrowdes, > 
spendinge of raastes, springinge of plankes. 1598 R. Ber- 
nard tr. Terence^ Heavtonthn. Prol., To the spending of 
my spirits and wasting of my bodie. 1605 yoitrn, Earl . 
Nottingkam in /far/, A/fxc. (Malh.) II. 540 Had not the j 
hoy . . by spending of her mast . . c.iused a longer abode. 
16^ Burnet Rochester (1692) 21 He was fully perswaded ; 
that Death was not the spending or dissolution of the soul. , 
1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) II. 54 Be careful to rub a little 
dr>' Earth upon the Wound xvhereyou cut them,.. to prevent 
their spending of themselves too much, which these Trees 
are \tiy subject to do. 

1 5. Of dogs : The action of giving tongue. Obs. 
16x5 Markham Country Contentm. i. i. 7 If you would 
have your Kennel! for sweetnesse of cr>’, then you must 
compound it of some large dogges, that bauedecpesolempe 
raouthes, and are swift in spending, which must as it were 
beare the base in the consort. I 

6 . The pouring or rushing ^ water. 

1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 156, I see the inundation 
sweet, I hear the spending of the stream. ^ 

7 - attrib. in the sense ‘ used or available for I 
I ordinary expenditure or consumption as spending- | 
' hrass^ -silver ( = Spendikg-money), spending in- j 
! ; spending-clieese (see qnot, 1825). , 

I *377 Langl. P. pi. B. xi. 278 Spera in deo speketh of 
j prestes \>zt hauc no spendyng syluer. CX386 Chaucei: 

I Can, Veom. T. 7 And spending silver had he right y-nough. 

I a 1500 Gesi Robin Hood ccxiv. in Child Ball.y For of thy 
I spendynge-sylucr, monke. Thereof wyll I ryght none, 18x5 
' ScQTt Guy M. xxxvHi, 1*11 take care o* the bits o*cIaes, and 
wfaat spending siller she maun hae. <2x825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia^ spending-cheese, a cheese of a middling qualitj’, 
used for family consumption in the dairy districts of Suffolk. 
1862 Trollope N. America xi, A man should certainly not 
apportion more than a seventh of hts spending income to | 
his house rent. 1896 Snowden Web of Weaver iv, He had 
a great deal more ‘spending-brass * nor I could handle. 

Spe*ndiiig,^/.fl- [f. Spend t/.i] That spends, 

in various senses of the verb. , 

1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie iii. xxiv. (Arb.) 298 It is 
decent to be.. in boushold expence pinching and sparing, 
in pubiicke enteitainement spending and pompous. 1639 
J. Clarke Parsmiol. 261 A sparing father, and aspending 
son. X674 FLAVEL//«r/..^/rxVr/a4xvii. i47lflbiswcrenot 
so, all the self-denial, spending duties and sharp sufferings 
of the people of God would turn to their damage. x68x — 
Meth. Grace ix. 203 Soul troubles are spending and wasting 
troubles. X885 Times (weekly ed.) 7 Aug, 6/4, I am an > 
industrious man ; I am not a spending man. | 

Spending-money, [f. Spending vbl. sb. 7.] 
Money used or available for spending; a sum j 
allowed for this purpose ; pocket-money. ! 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence^ Heavtonivn. i, ii, Allow- 
ing them little spending mony. x6oo Dymmok Ireland | 
(1843) 8 Soren is a kind of allowance over and above the | 
bonaght, which the Galloglass exact upon the poore by way ] 
of spendinge monye. 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. 1, ’ 

I From whom Received you spending-money f X707J. Cham- * 

I BERLAVNE St. Gt. Brit. II, III, Ivi. (1710) 654 The Allow- ' 

! ance of ir. 6</. per Week for Spending-Money, a 1732 T. 1 
Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 153 The servant at the term ! 
gels his fee in a round sum, wbile the young heir gets but 1 
a few pence for spending-money. X856 Olmsted Slave j 
States 102 The slaves have a good many ways of obtaining ‘ 
‘spending money*. 1890 Spectator 5 July, Each missionary \ 
is therefore mulcted on the average to the extent of;^6o a 
year, a direct reduction.. in bis total spending-money of 
nearly one-fourth. 

Spe'n^ess, < 7 * rare~~K [f. SPEND 7^.1 + -LESS,] 
That cannot be spent or consumed, 

1600 B. Young in Eng. Helicon K ij. An endlesse plaint 
that shuns ail consolation, A spendlesse flame that never is 
Impaired. | 

Spendthrift (sperndjirift), sb. (and al). Also ; 
7 epend-tbrift. [f. Spend z'A + Thiuft j/.i Cf. 
the earlier Dincthbift.] 

1 . One who spends money profusely or waste- 
fully; one who wastes his patrimony by foolish 
or lavish expenditure; an improvident or extra- 
vagantly wasteful person (heq. connoting moral 
worthlessness), 

x6ox Holland Pliny I, 246 WTiat would be have cost our 
prodigal spendthrifts, if hee bad been taken upon our coasts ! 
neere Rome? 1670 Dryoen Cong. Granada l. 2, Thus, as : 
some fawning Usurer docs feed With present Sums ih'un- ! 
wari* S^ndthrift’s Need. 1750 Johnson RamblerTlo. 53 ( 

J F 9 Lit tle satisfaction will be pven to the Spendthrift by the ' 

I encomiums which he purchases, X776 Adam Smith \v, N. 1 
IV. L (X904) II, II niiscomplaint..of the scarcity of raonej’, j 
is not alwaj’s confined to improvident spendthrifts. 1852 1 
Thackeray Essnond i, xiv. If 1 fall,.. there will only be a 
spendthrift the less to keep in the world. 1864 Bowen \ 
Logic ix. 278 An instance of the former is what may be \ 
called the Spendthrift's Fallacy*. 

transf xZ6o Emerson Cend, Life. Fate ^Vks. (Bohn) II. 
324 Nature b no spendthrift, but takes the shortest way to 
her ends. 

2 . transf. One who employs or uses something 
lavishly or profusely ; a prodigal consumer, user 
up, or waster, ^something. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11, L 23 Fie, what a spend-thrift is he of ; 
hU longue. 1654 Whitlock^<w/^/kt«302 ButtheDebaucht • 
burner out of his d3yes..is an undoubted Spend-thrift of : 

I time. 1742 Young A7, Th. ii. 273 Thus, with indulgence * 

I most severe, she treats Us spendthrifts of incstiinablc lime. > 


1825 J. l^tALBro. Jonathan III. 297, 1 have been a prodl- 
gal of my best afiections ; a foolish prodigal— a spendihrifL 
1890 spectator 25 Jan., How can a man be proud of his 
genius without dreading that he may prove a spendthrift 
of that genius instead of its skilful almoner? 

3 . attrib. passing into adj. a. Acting as or like, 
having the qualities of, a spendthrift. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. i. Within the spend-thrifi 
veynes of a drye Duke. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 
Spend-thrift Fabius, . . who in his youth spent his estate, and 
was thence surnamed the Gulfe or (as our word is) the Spend- 
thrift. a 1704 T. Brown Walk round Land., Cofee-Housts 
Wks. i7<^ ill. 111,40 The Spendthrift Officers. 1834 Lynos 
Pompeii i. i, The.se rich plebeians are a harvest for us spend, 
thrift nobles. 

fig. 1830 Galt Lawric T. v. ii. (1849) 194 The common 
wee spendthrift fiddle. 

b. (Characterized or marked by excessive or im- 
provident expenditure ; wasteful. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 234 Had you no way o! turning the 
revenue to account, but through the improvident resource 
of a spendthrift sale ? 1838 Lytton Leila 1 v. v, The spend- 
thrift violence of the mob was restrained. x886 w. I, 
Tucker E, Europe viij As the money-lender is an inevit- 
able figure, where habits are spendthrift and bankruplcj’ 
imminent. 

Hence Spe*ndtliri:ftism, the state or quality of 
being spendthrift. Spe*ndtliri:ft7 a., prodigal 
or wasteful in expenditure. 

1642 D. Rogers Naaman 61 r For their spend-thrifty, 
uncleane and ruffianlike courses. 1862 T. C. Grattan 
Beaten Paths I. 30 The Irisli..felt a poor pride in acting 
down to the degrading level of spendthriftism and bulling. 

f Spene, sb. Obs,“‘'^ (Meaning obscure.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4x62 J>an ferd kai forth. .& freschly 
assemblis All at was sperpolid on pt spene & spilt with !>£ 
blastis. 

Spene, variant of Sfean sb. and v, 

+ SpenOf 2'. Obs. Also 4 spen. [Alteration 
of Spend 

1 . trans. To spend, expend (money, goods, etc.). 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. 31 Nabbe ic nawiht ptr-of, ichit babbe 

al ispened. Ibid. 79 A pe marjen [he] bltahte him iwa 
pene^es to spenen on him. aiz^cs Oivl Night, 1525 pnt 
were gulte, pat leof is oker wymmon to puUe & spenef* 
on kare al k^t he hauek- c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 147 He 
nadde hini-sulf nou^t to spene. 1393 Langl. /*./*/. C. XVUJ. 
71 Of kat k^it holychurcheof ke olde lawe cleymek, Priestes 
on aparail and on purnele spenen. 1400 in Ellb Orig.LelU 
Ser II. 1.6 Rather then I schuld fael he wold spene of his 
own godde xx. marke. 

absol. c X20S Lav. 3302 Andd nowher hco ne spedet and 
auere heo spened. 

b. To exact contributions from (tenants). Cf. 
Spend v ?- i d. 

1538 St. papers Hen. V/II, HI. 48 His servauntes and 
his kerne dothe spene my tenauntes and fermoris in the 
barrony of Dunnbrathie. 

2 . To spend, in other senses; to employ, expend, 
make use of, use. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 179 De underlinges kenchenoSe 
dai hu hie mu^en mesi swinken and spenen here flesh and 
here blod on iuelc swinebe. <2x225 Ancr. R. 322 Euerich 
tide & euerich time schal beon k^r irikened, hwu bit was 
her Lpened. <*1300 Sarmun xlvii, in E. E. P. (1862) 6 
What is kn iol pat man sal hab if bis lif he spenik 
1340-70 Alex. <5* Dind. 876 But je han dainte in dul 3ouie 
daies to spene. <r 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 1- 
555 Loke wel in p\ mood pi wit to spene wysliche. 

Hence f Spe*ning vbl.sb.^ spending, expenditore. 

X297 R, Glouc (Rolls) 8001 In speninge he was fo! large 
In berte koru out prout. 

t Spen-foot, adv. Obsr^^ [tipp* Spen 
? SViih the feet close together, 

13., Gavo. <5- Gr, Knt, 23x6 He sprit forth spenne fote 
more ken a spere lenke. 

Spenged, dial, variant of Spanged ppl. a. 

1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 354 Speng'd, pied, W 
cattle. 1876 in Robinson Whitby Gloss. 

Spengyie, obs. Sc. var. Spain. Spenn(i)ei 
obs. ff. Spinney. Spens, obs. f. Spence, Spense- 

+ Sponsa’tion, aphetic f. Dispensation. 

16x8 'QzLcnxzv. Hans Beer-pot F, Oh fie on periurj*, Ilenot 
beleeue spensatlons of the Pope. 


Spense (spens). Nowr/xW. Also 3-4, 6 spens, 
3-7, 9 dial. Spence, [ad. OF. espense, = AF. 
expense Expense.] 

'll. Expense, expenditure ; cost. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3486 He nadde no^t wel^war«'rik 
such mcnie up to holde, Ac..be kojtc of pc saxons Is 
vp arere. a 1350 .SV, Cecilia 459 in Horstm. Altengl. /<’/» 
fi88r) 164 pc bischop..made a kirk offul grete spens. 138* 
Wyclif I Cor. ix. 18 That I preching the gospel, put^tbe 
gospel with oute spence lakyngc, or sustenaunce tbeno^ 
<;x4oo Destr. Troy 233, 1 shall spare for no spence & 
spedewelc. CX460 Reg. Osen^ Abbey 50 To pc Hurgeys 
spense to such a parlement i<cbose. 1523 Lo. 

P’roiss. I, cevL 243 So that they demaunde no wages, nor 
for losse of horse nor spence. X566 Drant Horace, Sat. »• 
ii. A viij, And fcarjmg such lyke blame That doth ensu^ 
outragiouse spence, he v.’ill not gcuc nor Icndc One cross® 
of coync. 

b. pi. Charges, costs, items of expense or ex- 
penditure ; esp. in later use = Expense 3 c. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 197 But owre spences aw 
spendynge sprynge of a trewe wille. etz^o Wveurj^^ 
Wks.^ HI. 347 How shulde not }n5 suffice now for fe^ 
clerkis and lc<se of spensis? CX400 Brut 328 
lasted twey ^r, wik grete costes & houge sjrtnccsofj^’ ' 

parties. 2720 in Jml. Derbysh. Arehxol. Soe.itgos)Xy^^ 

31 $ For spenses al Chappell fair, x o o. 1886 ELworriiv t * 
Somerset WordPk. s.v, Overdrovu, To pay all ’spenccs. 
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2. cotter. That which may be oris spent ; money, 
supplies ; dial, pocket-money. Also pi. 

a 2225 An'cr. R. 350 Ne he ne bereS no garsum bute gnede- 
Hche his spense. c 2290 Beket 1365 in Eng. Leg. 145 t>e 
king him fond spence i*nov3 to him and alle his. 2303 K. 
Brunne Handl. Synne 6857 To he cyte he was com late, 
And of spensys had he non. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
Vn. 127 pe duke was prayed of )>^ emperour for to take 
costage and spence for the way. c 2460 TovmeUy Myst. 
5cxii. 249, 1 wold spende all my spence To se hym ones ^elpt, 
1886 H, CuNUFFE Rochdale Gloss.^ Spence^ pocket-money. 

+ 3. The expenditure or spending ^ goods, in- 
come, etc. Obs. 

e 2400 Destr. Troy 13692 So he sped hym by spies, & 
spense of his gode. 2538 Starkey England ii. lii. 201 
Wych..ys the occasyon of the grele spens of the intrat of 
the monastery. 2567 Drant Horace, Ep. i. xv. E vj, When 
as with spence of parentes goddes Sir Meui once began., 
for to be cawld a iolly gentleman. 

t b. The employing, expending, consuming, or 
using up ^something. Obs. 

*555 J- Pkoctor Hist, iryat’s Rehellion 54 b, To aduen- 
ture the spense of her roy^all bloude in defense of them. 
*5^3 PoxE A. ^ M. 745 Many hote argumentes were be- 
twene them,., with rauche spence of language. 2594 Lodge 
if^onnds Civil If^ar A iv b, The spence of yeares that 
Marius hath ore-past. .Hath taught him this. 

Spense, obs. form of Spence. 
tSpe'nsefol, Obs.-'^ [f. Spense.] Ex- 
travagant or lavish in expenditure. 

2600 Sir R. CECiLin CaretoMSS. (1869) 445 , 1 think he is 
but spenceful beyond measure; 

Spenser, variant of Spencer 1 Obs. 
Spenserian (spensT.Tian), a. and s6. [f. the 
name of the Elizabethan poet Edmnnd Spenser 
(? 1552-1599) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to, characteristic of, 
Spenser or his work. 

Spe7tserian stanza., the stanza employed by Spenser in the 
Faerie Queen, consisting of eight decasyllabic lines and a 
final Alexandrine, with the rhyming scheme ^^bcbcc. 

x8x8 Scott Rob Roy ii, I..was busy in meditation on the 
oft-recurring rhiTn^M of the Spenserian stanza. 2853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. II. vii. 273 The Spenserian mingling of this 
medisBval image.. is altogether exquisite. 1890 Hosmer 
Anglo-Sax. Freedom 97 The redoubtable Spenserian giant, 
Kirk-rapine. 

B. s6. i. A Spenserian stanza, or a poem in this 
metre. 

x8x8 Keats Lett. (1848) I. 133, 1 see no reason. .why I 
should not have a peep atyourSpenserian. 2853 J. Nichol 
in Knight Mem. (2896) ii. tox,^! hope to come nearer it at 
any rate than in these Speoserians. z836 Athenaeum 23^an. 
132/2 Scarcely anjj poet since Spenser has written entirely 
successful Spenserians... Byron.. failed altogether in Spen- 
serians. 

2. A follower or imitator of Spenser ; a poet of 
Spenser^s school. 

2894 Gosse yaeobean Poets 47 His {Donne's] were the first 
poems which protested, in their form alike and their ten- 
dency, against the pastoral sweetness of the Spenserians. 

- So Spense'ric, a. [- 10 .] Spenserian. 

279s Akka Seward (2821) IV. 213 That gay town, 
which Shenstone, in his Spenseric poem, the Schoolnustress, 
has so beautifully apostrophized. 

Spent (spent), pa.pph. and ppl. a. [Spend 
I. In predicative uses. 

1. Of material things ; Expended, consumed, used 
up completely. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 468/2 Spent, expensits, disPensatus. 
2450 in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var, Coll. IV, 85 The 
vitailes of cure seid Towne ben al moste spent & con- 
sumed. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. F, 14 b. Their vitaile 
was in maner al spent, and new'e they coulde getle none. 
2592 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, ii. v. 8 These Eyes, like Lampes, 
whose wasting Oyle is spent, Waxc dimme. 263* Lithcow 
Trav. vn. 3^ The., cause of our Arriuall here, was in re- 
gard of our fresh Water that was spent. 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos. I. 34 When the Liquor wherin they swim is almost 
spent and dried ujj. 2769 SiR W. Jones Palace Fortune 
Poems (1777) 29 His guards retir’d, his glimmering taper 
spent. 2837 Lockhart Scott I. xL 417 When the lamp of 
his o\vn genius was all but spent. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. 1 . 611 Their powder and ball were spent. 2883 
Browning yocoseria 116 Our acqutst Of life is spent, 

•fb. Wrecked; drowned. Obs. rare. 

CX477CAXTON yason 76 b, And thus by this waye they 
ILe. ships] were all lost and spent. i6z6 IVhitbnm Par. 
Reg. 17 July, John Burne of Sheels, being casten forth of a 
Cobble and spent in the sea. 

2. Passed, gone ; come to an end ; over : a. Of 
time. Also far spent (Fab adv. 3 c). 

2528 Gardiner in Burnet Hist. Ref., Rec. i. iL (Pocock) 
IV. 227 TiTie day being then spent, 2560 XiKMsXx.Sleidane^s 
Comm. 282 The time is farre spente. 2593 Shaks. Rich. 
//, II. i. 254 His rime is spent, our pilgrimage must be. 
2622 Bible Rom. xiii, 22 The night is farre spent. 2625 
Sandys Trav. 87january being now well spent, we departed 
from Constantinople. 2667 Milton P. L.'WW. 206 Day is 
yet not spent. 27*4 Gay Captives 1. (2772) 29 Is night near 
spent? 2842 Brois'kikc Pippa Passes Poems (2905) 289 
New year’s day is over and spent. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. 
xi. 79 The day was already far spent. 

b. Of things, material and immaterial. 

C2600 Shaks. Soim. evii. And thou in this shall finde thy 
monument, \^en t>Tants crests and tombs of brasse are 
spent. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 The mine is spent. 
xtW Blackstone Cotnm, II. 237 Till both the immediate 
bloods of George Stiles, the paternal grandfather, are spent. 
2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IIL 496 The lease, .determined 
by the estate tail being spent. 

3. Of persons or animals : Beprived of force or 
Vou X. 


strength ; tired or worn out bj* labour, exertion, 
hardship, etc.; completely exhausted. 
r Savile T aeitus. Hist. r. xii. 7 Galha 2vas spent and 
feeble far age. 1647 Hexham i. {Hunting), The Hart, 
btagg, Hmde, Buck, or Doe, is spent. 2692 Ray Creation 
I. (*704) 159 Why the Hare when she is near spent makes 
up a Hill? 2723 Addison Cato iv. iv. Now thou seest me 
Spent, overpower’d, despairing of success. 2774 Golosm. 
Rat. Hist, . 33 Many.. quite spent by the fatigues 

of their flight, drop down into the sea. 2840 Dickens Old 
C. ShoPxW, So very W'cak and spent she felL 
transf. i6xa Drayton Poty-olb. 1. 319 When long-rencwned 
iroy lay spent m hostile fire, 
b. Const. viUh age, fatigue, toil, etc. 

Freq. from c 1600 to 1730. 

2^3 Kkolles Hist. Turhs (iSzt) 237 Ertogrul now spent 
with age, shortly after died. 1622 Shaks. Cyfnb. iii. vi. 63 
Almost spent with hunger, 1 am falne in this ofience. 2703 
Pope Tliebais 537 On the cold marble spent with toil he lie& 
176^2 H. Brooke (1809) lll.s Being spent 

with fatigue, I., sat me down to die. 2827 Shelley Rrv. 
Islam X. xxxrii. They will sleep with luxury spent. 1867 
F. Parkman yesuiis in N, Amer. iv. (1875) 26 Spent with 
travel, and weakened by precarious and unaccustomed fare. 

4. Of things: Exhausted of the active or effective 
power or principle. 

^ 1596 LoDGE^fiflr^. Amer. Fivb, Thysapby courseoftime 
xs blent, My sence by care and age is spent. 2633 T. James 
Voy. 8s Our tooles were all so spent, that %ve could cut none. 
2W5 Manley Grotins* Lenu C. Wars ^yj For by the.. long 
distance of place, the Shot was spent, before it came to the 
place, which it was intended to batter. 2697 Dampier Voy. 
1. 36 At length when the Creatures strength is spent, they 
..knock it on the head, a sjzz Lisle Husb. (1757) 254 The 
malt is spent and wasted before it is laid in the groundk 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) I. 201 If this acqmied 
velocity be quite spent. 1827 Shelley Rev. Islam iv. xxx, 
Though their lustre now wasspent and faded. 2883 Manck. 
Exam. 28 Nov. 5/1 The vigour and *go* infused into the 
party, .would show symptoms of being spent, 
b. Naut. Of the tide or a current. 

^*595 Capt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 3 Our 
rnaster thought it not good to tume dow-ne the channell, the 
tide beinge soe far spent. x6i6 J. Lane Contn. Sqrls T. 
vn. 359 Then in hee bore for land, till th* tyde \\’as spent. 
2729 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 143 ^Vhen I had made some- 
thing more than a League of Way by the Help of this 
Current or Eddy, I found it was spent. 1743 Bulkelev & 
Cummins Voy. S. Seas 137 And the Tide h«ing spent, we 
put into a small Cove, and made last. 

XE In attributive uses. 

5. Of persons or animals : esense 3 . 

a 1568 Ascham Sckoolm. (Arb.) 152 The talkc of a spent 
old man. 2605 Shaks Mach. i. it. 8 It stood. As two spent 
S\rimmers, that doe cling together- 2725 Pope Iliad ii. 465 
Let.. each spent courser at the chariot blow'. 2825 Hone 
Every.day Bk, I. 292, I remember the. .squire and his., 
chaplain casting borne on spent horses. 2859 J ephson Brit* 
tony xii. 293 The English archers. .charged down, .upon 
the now spent and wearied French. 

b. Of fish; Exhausted by spa^vning; having 
recently spawned. 

x86^ Iniell. Observ. V, 369 After the performance of this 
function the fish is sickly and w'eak, and is then called a 
Shotten or Spent fish, 1Q66 Chambers's EncycLV 111 , 446/2 
Salmon, which have completed thrirs^wning, continue for 
some time. .very unfit for the table.. .^ey are called ‘foul 
fish', or more distinctively, ’spent fish’, or Kells. ,2883 
Fisheries Exhih, Catal. 6^ i Barrel I.arge Full Herrings, 

. ,i Barrel Spent Herrings, 

C. Spent gnat, a kind of artificial fly used in 
trout fishing. 

2867 F, Francis Anglingxu (1880) 229 The black drake, 
or spent gnat, as it is sometimes called. 2894 Daily Neu's 
9 June 832/1 All kinds were tried, including the spent gnat, 
but the fch would have none of them. 

6 . Of things; Exhausted, worn out, used up; no 
longer active, effective, or serviceable. 

1697 Drydcn Virg. Georg. I. 20S That the spent Earth 
may gather heart again; And, better’d by Cessation, bear 
the Grain. 2830 Lyell Princ. Ceol. 1, 322 If the action of 
one becomes very great for a century or more, the others 
assume the appearance of spent volcanos. 2850 Whittier 
To Avis Keene Where spent waves glimmer up the beach. 
2883 Miss Broughton Belinda II. 189, ‘I should like to 
sit down,’ says Belinda, in a spent voice, 
b. Of arrows, balls, or shot. 

2697 Dryden jEneid ix. 906 Heaps of spent Arrows fall and 
strew the Ground. 2799 Naval Chron. I. 269 A spent ball 
. .hit him. 2802 James Milit. Diet, s. v.. Spent balls, .are 
frequently fatal in their effects, 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. 

II, «. I, 253 (He] declared in solemn Diet, the Pope’s ban to 
be mere spent shot. 

o. Of hops, tan, etc., from which the essential 
properties have been extracted. 

2826 Art of Brewing 205 If the disorder do not sub. 

side readily, a gyle of spent hops thrown in will generally 
be advantageous. 2842 ijOXSDon Suburban Hort. 390 Coi'cr- 
ings for the surfaceof the ground include dead leaves, . .spent I 
tan, . .rotten dung,. .&& 2857 Mill^ Elem. Chem., Org. ' 
§ 2, 372 A quantity of common salt is next added to sepa. 
rate thespentleys 2877 Ravmond5’/«/2>/. Mines ff Mining 
390 lie spent liquor. .is discharged into the stream. 

7. In comb. %s'ith otU, 

2620 Dekker Dream Wks. (Grosart) III. iB The Tcires- 
tiall Pauement bum'd, In which the Siarres to spent-out 
Snuffes were turnd. 2848 Tiiackerav Var^ Fair Ixi, A 
spent-out, bootless life of defeat and disappointment, 

Spen3e(e, -aie, obs. Sc. varr. Spain. 

D Specs (sprps). EgyptoL [Gr. tra^cor cave, 

grotto.] Acav’e temple or tomb, esp. one of some 

architectural importance. , ^ « v. 

2843 G. Wilkinson Med. Egypt fr Thebes v. II. 56 
, .has always the head of a Honness, and the title, iaej oi 


SPEEGTJLA. 

^rv * or ‘ Specs 2888 C D. Bell Winter on 

Nile xviiL 170 There is a large speos with four massive 
pillars. 

Speowen, obs. form of Spew v. Sper, obs. 
van Spab z/.i, Speab sb.i, v.i, Speee v., Spheee. 
t Sperable, a. Obs. [ad, L. sperabilis (f. 
sperare to hope) or F. espirable (Sp. esperable, 
Pg. esperavel, It.^ sperabile):\ That may be 
hoped for; admitting of, giving room for, hope. 
Of debts : =Sperate a. 1 . 

2565 Sir W. Cecil in EfIis Ong. Lett. Ser. n. II. 297 
Wherin suerly perceaving his own cause not sperable, he 
doth honorably and wisely. 2571 — in D. Digges Complete 
Ambass. (1653) 164, 1 am sorry that your health is not more 
sperable to be speedily recovered. 2592 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 
287 If.. you yourselfe shall find the recoveiy [of Rouen] 
sperable, then, .you may afterwards use the kind of speache. 
cx6xs Jas. I in Bucclenck MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
170 Debts before the 3olh of Elizabeth, though thej* 1^ never 
so sperable. 

Speragas, variant of Spabaqds Obs. 
t Spexage. Obs. Also 7 spirage, sperrage, 

1 8 spearage. [a. OF. sperage, van of sparage 
I Spabage.] Asparagus, 

j e Pallad. on Husb. iii. 558 Sperages seed. .Is good to 

I sow'e hern •R’xth,..For Cannes 6: sperage haue oon tylynge. 

. 254^ Elyot, Asparagus, an herbe callyd of common Apote- 
’ caries Sparagus, in englishe Sperage. 2577 F. Googe tr. 
Het eshaelCs Husb. 29 Sperage and such like, must be sowen 
in shaddowy places. 2620 Venner Via Recta vii. ijo As- 
paragus or Sperage is hot in the beginning of the first degree. 
2688 Holme Armoury ii.^/a Asparagus or Sperage... The 
Flowers are yellow, consisting of six leaves. 2732 Miller 
Gard. Diet., Asparagus, ..Spaxzgus or Sptrzgc. 2760 J. 
Lee Introd. Bot, App, 327 Spearage, see Asparagus. 

attrib. 26x1 Cotcr., Pais a r'/r^r, •• Sperage Beanes, 
French Beanes, . . Kidney Beanes, a 1661 Holyday yuvenal 
77 Thy patrone’s fish, Deck’d round with sperage-buds. 
b. With distinguishing adjs, 

*545 Elyot, Ccrruda,a.n herbe called wylde sperage. 2548 
Turner Herbes (E.D.S.) 27 It maye be called in eng- 

lishe pricky Sperage, because it is all full of prj'ckes. 2602 
Holland P/rry* II. 222 The stalke is smooth, and resembleth 
garden Sperage. a 2662 Holyday yuvenalzx^ Wild sperage 
too We'll have; myplow-man'swi.*e her spindlelhrew Aside, 
to gather it. 27 s8Borlase Nat, Hist, Comw. 233 Marsh- 
asparagus or sperage, Asparagus palusiris. 

SpOTate, a* *i0bs, [ad.'L.speraRuSfP^.pplc. 
of spirdre to hope.] 

L Of debts : Having some likelihood of being 
recovered ; not desperate, 

*55* Wilt of R.Studlaye{SomtT^X, Ho.', Spenriedebtes. 
a 262$ Cope in Gulch Coll. Cur, I. 122 Which [debts] were 
good, which were bad, which sperate, which desperate, no 
man knew, 1697 in Nexo yerseyArch.Ste. 1.(2902) XXIIl. 

83 A negro maid servant and debts sperate and desperate. 
2710 in Ecton St. Q. Anne's Bounty (1722) xo8 We have 
therefore spent much Time. .in distinguishing between jhe 
sperate ana desperate Debts of the Clergy*. 2798 Washing* 
ton's Reports 1 . 269 Outstanding debts, distinguishing such 
as are sperate from such as are supposed to be desperate. 

2. In general use : Giving or leaving room for 
hope; of a promising nature. 

2B08 Ld. Ellenborouch in 10 Rev. Rep.{tSgi) 718 If you 
think there is anything sperate in it, 1 will save the TX)inU 
Cowen's Rep. (N. Y. State Supreme Crt.) 206 Everj' 
vessel has a point of time al which it passes from a Sperate to 
a desperate slate, or arrivesat a situation of unseaworthiness. 

d* SpBratory, Obs,~~^ [See prec. and -obt.] 
Resting in hope or expectation. 

1629 Donne Serm. cxxx\'L Wa. 2839 V. 442 [Mammon 
offers] the present and possessop' things of this world, God 
but the future and speratory things of the next. 

•j* Sparcil. Obs.^"^ [app. f. ?The 

spars of a roof. 

2570 Levins Manip. 225 Ye spexzxX, subtegular.eum, 

Spercle, obs. form of Spabkle. 

Spere, obs, form of Speab, Speeb, Sphere. 
t Spere, Obs. Also speer. [Of obscure 
origin.] Frail, delicate, 

c 2440 Prontp. Parv.ApiB Spere, or fres (A. freshe or brltyl, 

P. bnrill orbrekyll), fragilis. <^2440 yacob's Well 221 My 
chayere is my body of speer brotyl & rotyn bonys, in whicbe 
/ny souJe syttelh. 24B6 AE St. Albans, Hawking e viu b. 
She may be callid a Spere hawke for of all the hawkj'S that 
ther be she is moost spere, that is to say moost tendre to 

■^perel. Obs. Also sperl-. [prob. of Flem. 
origin : cf. WFlem. spsrcl^ sptrrel door-bar, f. 
sperren Spae i>.I] A means of closing or fastening ; 
a bar or bolt; a book-clasp. 

13.. S. Erkntv.-chlci.’im^iosum.AlUnsl.Lie. 

Thre spcrlis of ke spelunkc >at spmdde [! sparde] hi^ 

lofte Was metcly made of Jrn marbre. c Premf. 

365/1 Ondoynge, or opynVDge of schetlcllys, or spCTellj^ 
\fcrm. Ibid. 469/1 Spere), or close! jm schetynge,..yfrr/M- 

mlum. Ibid., Sperel. of a boke.. 

Sperete, obs. form of Sfieit sb. 
t Sperge l. Obs.-'- [? ad. OF. tsperge, rar. ol 

ars He sch-d e.e feoel, acbe. 
penil, sperge,. .& be schal etc no mu«itaro. 


Tsp’Sfe^r '■or-i"[Aphea“f; Asfeeoe rA] 

variety of spurrey. , „ 
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1882 Garden 29 Apr. 297/2 Couch Grass and Spergula are 
at this season verj’ troublesome. 2884 tr. De Candollds 
OrJf^.Cultivaied PL 115 Agriculturists distinguish a taller 
variety of spergula. . 

SpeTg^ulin. Ghent, [f. raod.L. Spergula \ see 
prec.] (See quot.) 

1881 Watts Did. Chem.^$rd S^crgttliny a fluor- 

escent body, occurring in the seea-covermgs Spergula 
vulgaris and S, viaxima^ and produced at the time when 
the seeds blacken and are nearly ripe. 

Sperie, obs. var. Spurket. Sperit(e, varr. 
SpiniT sb, Sperk(e, obs. or Sc, varr. Spabk. 
Sperket, ob^. or dial. f. Spibket. Sperling, 
var. Spabmkg, 

Sperm (spsim), sh. Forms; 4-7 aperme, 6 
spearme, sparme, 7 spann, 6- sperm, [ad. 
OF. esperme (F. sperme)^ sparme, or L. sperma 
(hence also It. sperma, Sp. and Pg. esperma), a. 
Gr. anipiia, L the stem of a-n€ipHv to sow.] 

L 1 . The generative substance or seed of male 
animals (esp. of vertebrates). 

'c 1386 CfiAUCER Monk's T. 19 In the feld of Damassene 
With goddes owene finger wroght was he And nat bigeten 
of mannes sperme \Harl. MS, sperma] unclene. 1398 
TsEViSA^tfr//:. Z?^P.i?.xni.xxix.(Tollem. MS.), The whale 
haj? gret plente of sperme, and after J)at he gendrej? with \>e 
female, superfluite perof flete)> aboue water, a 1425 tr. 
Ardernds Trent, Fistula, etc. 14 Som-lyme speime gob 
oute by ])t hole of be 5erde infistulate. 1526 Crete Ilerball 
xxviii, (1529) Bvb, Ambre is hote and drye... Some say that 
it is the sparme of a whale. 1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 67, I sau 
hemp, that coagulis the flux of the sparme. 1605 TiitME 
Quersit. 1. xvi. 85 We see, of bread and wine, blood to be 
made ; of blood, sperm or seed. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep, 330 And thus may it also be in the generation and sperm 
of Negroes. 272$ Pam. Diet. s. v. Poultry, The Cock., 
rarifies the Egg, and renders it fit to produce its Species by 
the Sperm or Tread he infuses into it. 2783 Justamond tr. 
RaynaVs Hist. Indies V. 362 It hath since been imagined, 
that pearls must be the eggs or the sperm of the fish inclosed 
in the shell. 2822-7 Good Stud, Med, (1829) V. 6 The male 
shortly afterwards passes over the spawn or hard roe, and 
discharges upon it his sperm, which we call soft roe or milt. 
2878 F. Bell GegenhauFs Elem, Comp. Anat, 53 Recep- 
tacles which serve for the collection of the sperm. 
b. A spermatozoon. 

1904. ^r//. Med, Jrnl, 25 Oct 964 Gametes (eggs and 
sperms). 1903 G. A Rkid Prate. Heredity xii. 262 If these 
same sperms reside for a longer lime [etc,], 

.t 2 . a. The eggs of insects. Obs, 

26isW.Lawson Country Housew. Card, (2626) 44 The red 
peckled butter-flyedotheuer put them [i.e.calerpiUars], being 
her ^arm, among the tender spraies for better feeding. 2747 
W. Gould Eng, Ants^i Ajust Description of the Sperm or 
Eggs(whichis entirely answerable towhat theQueen lays), 
tb. Offspring, brood (of persons). Obs, rare, 
2^1 Milton Animadv. Wks. 2851 III. 257 Let not those 
wretched Fathers thinke they shall impoverish the Church.., 
though they keep back their sordid sperm begotten in the 
lustinesse of their avarice. 

3 . transf. The generative matter or source from 
which anything is formed or takes its origin : 

a. or plants. 

3620 J. ^KWZ^lVitxt.CiCommend. Poems, Vaughan ^Vks. 
(Grosart) II. 3/2 His royall Trench (that, .holds the Sperme 
of Herbie by a Spring). 2620 Markham Farexv, Hush. 
(2635) 99 The worme . . deuouring vp the substance or sperm, 
is the cause that the come cannot grow, 1642 H. More 
Song of Soul II. I, it 25 I’ll call’t form bestiall, It makes a 
beast added to plantall sperm. 

b. Of other material things. 

2632 French Distill, v. 208 Water is both the Sperme, 
and the Menstruum of the world. 26^1 J.. Webster 
Metalhgr. iv. 77 The Sperm of Metals is not different 
from the sperm of other things, to wit, an humid vapour. 
269^ Motteux Rabelais iv. i. 3 The Fifth [ship had for its 
device] a famous Kan made of Sperm of Emerald. 2845 
Bailey Festus (cd. 2) 220 The primal sperm and matter of 
the w'orld. 

c. Of qualities, conditions, etc, 

2639 G. Daniel .Ecc/wr.xxvL 91 Infects her mind With the 
black Sperme of Contradiction. 2659 C. Noble 
ency Exf-ed. 4 The Remedy that is prescribed is the very 
Seed and Sperm . . and Vjvary of that difference. 2820 
Shelley Ode Liberty xv,'T\s the sperm Of what makes life 
foul, cankerous, and abhorred, 

4 . a. attrih., as sperm-bag, -ball, -cell, -germ, etc. 
3849 Phil. Trans, CXXXIX, i. 347 The spermatozoa are 

disiinclK* seen in the *spcrm.bag. 2^7 Encycl, Brit, XXII, 
424/2 Each cell ..produces a large num^r of sperma. 
toroa, which occur in spherical clusters or ‘sperm-halls. 
2852 Carpenter Man. Phys. (cd. 2) 248 In thelower tribes, 
both of Plants and Animals, we find that * ‘sperm-cells ’ and 
‘germ-cells’ are de\*cIopcd In the midst of the ordinary 
tissues of the body. 2882 Mivart Cat 328 The male pro- 
nucleus is a spermatozoon, which is a part of the nucleus of 
the original sperm-ccll. 2888 Watts Diet. Client, V. 397 
With ‘sperm-corpuscles, mucus-corpuscles, and epithelium- 
scales. 2859 Todd's Cycl. Anat, V. [138I Two different 
organised bodies, which are respectively formed from two 
dlfftTent cells; the ovlgerm and the *spermgeTTn. 2836 
Emerson ENjf. Traits, Ability ( igo ^ 56 Stall-feedingmakcs 
‘sperm-milts of the cattle. 2826 Kirby ScSf.Entornol. IV. 
xhi, 246 The ‘Sperm-reservoir iSper 7 natheca)is an organ 
connecting the vagina with the oviduct. 2883 i.ankester in 
Encycl, Brit, XVI. 6S2/2 Inother Mol!usca..thisformation 
of * ‘sperm ropes * is known. 2859 Huxley Oceanic Hydro- 
Z0.1 6 a The smaller contained a ‘sperm-sac, with incom- 
pletely developed spermatozoa. 2842 T. R. Jones Atzim, 
Kingd, 3S0 Two long auxiliary’ vessels,., that have been 
named ‘sperm-sessels, gluten-vessels, and gum-vessels by 
different authors. 

b. Comb., as sperm-fortning, -like, -secretingafiiz, 
2836-9 Todds Cycl. Anat.W. 414/1 The principal forms of 


the sperm-secreting organs. 18^6 Bristowe Tk. <5* Pract. 
Med. (1878) 32 Infect them, by either growing parasitically 
or (sperm-like) imparting to them specific properties. 
1878 F. J. Bell Gegenbaur's Elem, Comp. Anat. 53 The 
relation of the egg-forming and sperm-forming organs to one 
another varies greatly. 

II. (Short for Spebsi whale or SPERiiACETi.) 

5 . a. Sperm w/,an oil found together with sperma- 
ceti in the head of various species of whales, 

1839 T. Beale Nat, Hist, Sperm Whale 249 There was 
still a gradual increase in the importation of sperm oil. 
2837 Miller Elem.Chem., Org. vi. § i. 358 The principal 
drying oils are those of Hnsced, walnut, hemp,.. and sperm 
oil. 2883 Fisluries Exhtb. Catal. 202^ Crude and refined 
Sperm oil, used for illuminating,. .and in the manufacture 
of spermacetL 

atlrib, 2849 CopPLES Green Hand ii. (1856) 18 Trimming 
up the sperm-oil lights. 

b. sperm candle, a spermaceti candle. 

1836 OrPs Circ, ScL, Pract, Chem, 458, 25 sperm candles 
will give the light of 16-5 stearic. 2B90 Daily News-i^ Oct, 
s/s The only clean and tidy candles., were wax candles and 
sperm candles. 

6. A sperm whale. Also collect, and attrib, 

2B40 F. D. Bennett Narr. Whaling Voy. II. 285 The 

commencement of the Sperm Fishery by England. 2854 
Chanib, yml, 28 Jan. 53^ See, again 1 there is a sperm of 
the largest size, which has just leaped. 2860 Maury Phys, 
Geog.'i^'iiii. 772 The parts of the ocean., in which the sperm 
are found. xZt^^Pall MallG. 26 Dec. 2/1 He killed as many 
as five sperms in a single day with one harpoon, 
b. Sperm-bird (see quot.). 

2840 F. D. Bennett Narr, Whaling Voy. I. xo Many 
ocean birds of the high south latitudes were now visible. 
as nellies {Procellaria gigantea) ; blue-petrels, or sperm- 
birds {Prion pachyptila), [etc.]. 

7 . Sperm candles or oil. 

2836 Orps Circ, Set., Pract. Chem. 458 If there be any 
difference, the light of sperm is a little greater, and that of 
stearic acid a little whiter. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean 
Trag, I. iv. 68 The soft.. radiance diffused by the burning 
sperm. 

tSperm, v, Obsr^'^ [f. prec.] intr. To spawn. 
a 2423 Xx.Arderne's Treat. Fistula, exc. 41 pei grew to 
liknes of pe womb of a.,creuyseor lopster when hespermep 
or friep. 

II Spe*rma. Now rare, PI. spermata, [a. L. 
sperma or Gr, aiTfppai see Spbbm Sperm; seed. 

24., [see Sperm sb.^l. 1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Dist, 
Waters M iij,The same water is good and multyplyeth tlie 
sperma, 2397 A M. Guillemeaifs Fr, Chirurg, 3 b/2 The 
patient can nether retayne his vrine, Sperma, or Stole. 2600 
Poky tr. Leo's Africa 344 Whether the said Amber be the 
sperma or the excrement therof, they cannot well determine. 
2668 Phil, Trans. III. 700 Here have been Sperma-Ceti- 
Whales driven upon the shore, which Sperma (as they call 
it) lies all over the Body of those Whales. 2728 Chambers 
Cycl., Sperm or Sperma, the Seed whereof an Animal is 
form’d. 2843 R.J. (Graves .^v/. C/zz*. Med. xxvii. 350 By the 
mixture and mutual neutralization or solution of different 
spermata. 2886 Lend, Q, Rev, Oct. 229 Basilides is said to 
have spoken of a ‘sperma* or seed-mass, from which all 
things have been prefaced. 

Sperma-, combining form of prec. : see Spbbsia- 
DUCT, etc., and cL Spebmato-, Spebmo-. 
Spermaceti (spuimasr-ti, -se*ti). Forms : 6-9 
sperma ceti (5 cete, 7 coeti, cetes) ; 5- sper- 
maceti (5 -cotio, 7 -cete, -emty, 8-cety) ; 6 spar- 
maceti. [med.L., from sperm gen. 

sing, of cetus (ad, Gr. tajroi) whale, through an 
erroneous opinion as to the nature of the substance. 
Hence also F. spermaceti. It. spermaceti, Sp. esper- 
inauti, Pg. -cete. The corrupt form Pabuacety 
was formerly common.] 

1, A fatty substance, which in a purified state 
has the form of a soft white scaly mass, found 
in the head (and to some extent in other parts) 
of the sperm-whale {Physeter macrocephalus) and 
some other whales and dolphins; it is used largely 
in various medicinal preparations, and in the manu- 
facture of candles. 

1472 Ripley Cotnf. Alch, io Ashm. (1652) 2x3 Use,. 
Sperma Cete ana with redd Wync when ve wax old. 2523 
tr. fferome of BrunstvicEs Surg, R iij \f's Take sperma 
ceti .iij. dragma, mumie an ounce. 2582 Rich Earevj, T j, 
llie Doctor looke Sparmaceti, and suchc like thynges that 
bee good for a bruse. 2600 Dallam in Early Voy, Levant 
(HakL Soc) 05 This day we saw greale store of the spane 
of ^vbalcs, whearof they make spermacetic. 2658 A. Fox 
Wuris' Surg. iv. v. 334 When Sperma Celas is stale . .it ought 
not to be used, making the medicine very unpleasant. 2747 
Wesley Prim, Physiek (1762) 53 Put a Scruple of Sperma- 
Ceti into the yolk of a new-laid Egg. 2774 Goldssl Nat, 
Hist. (1824) XII. 27 The first cavity or chamber of the brain, 
is filled with that sperroaceii which is supposed of the great- 
est purity and highest value. 28x2 A T. 7 ’homson Loud, 
Disp. (18x8) 297 Spermaceti isdemulcent and emollient. 2842 
Lo\xP- Handy Andy ii. 26 All the spermaceti in M‘Garrj’’s 
shop won’t cure you. 2897 F, T, Bqllek Cruise of'Cacha, 
lot * 52 Spermaceti exists in all the oil, espedally that from 
the dorsal hump. 

fg, 260X B. JoNsoN poetaster 11. 1.(2905) 28 Looke here, 
my sweet wnfe,., my deare mummta, my balsamum, my 
^ermacete, a x6xj Overbury Char^ters, Ord. Fencer 
wks. (1656) 12s lor an inward bruise, lambstones and 
swcet-brcads^ arc his onely sperma ceti, which he eats at 
night next bis heart fasting. 

2 , aitrib, and Comb., as spertnaceti-caiidle, -fat, 
-fsh, manufactory, oil, -ointment, -refiner, 

1738 CHAMBEP3 Cycl. S.V., ‘Spermaceti candles are of 
modem manufacture,.. superior to the finest wax.candics. 
2733 Frankun Lett. Wks. 2SB7 HI, E The c.xtinguishcr 


is for spermaceti candles only. 2838 Simmonds 
Trade, Spermaceti-candles, fine transparent candles, us*d 
as wax lights. 2868 Watts Diet, Chem. V. 397 Sperm-oil 
appears to be isomeric with ‘spermaceti-fat or cciin. lySj 
Encycl. Brit, (ed. 2) 6172 Physeter, or ‘Spermaceti- 

fish,.. a genus belonging to the order of cete. 2748 Arm. 
STRONG Misc, (1770) 1. 216 Their filthy greasy brains, that 
were never fit for any thing but the ‘sperma ceti manuGic- 
tory. 2763 Museum Rust,\V , 76 A taper., lamp, with four 
ordinary threads of cotton in the wick, consumes •j664oz.of 
‘spermaceti oil in one hour. 2820 Scoresby Aec. AfvU’c 
Reg. II. 4 13 The oil., is more inflammable than spermaceti 
oil. 2843 K. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ix. 103 A piece of 
lint smeared with ‘spermaceti ointment. 2858 Simmonds 
Diet, Trade, Spermaceti-ointment, a pharmaceutical pre- 
paration consisting of lard, spermaceti, and bees’-wax. Ihid., 
^Spennaceii-rejiner, a person who purifies spermaceti, 
chiefly by pressure and crystallization. 

b. Spermaceti whale, the sperm whale. 

2638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii, A better account., 
of that prominent jowle of the Sperma Ceti Whale. 1672 
Phil. Trans. VII. 5021 To heal Bruises and Aches with the 
Oyl of the Sperma-ceti-Whale. 2763 Ann. Reg, 1. 116 Two 
spermaceti whales have been cau^t on the Essex coast 
2783 Phil, Trans. LXXIII. 231 They look for ambergrise 
in all the spermaceti-whales they catch. 2845 Darwin Voy, 
Nat, (cd. 2) X. 223 note, We saw.. several spermaceti w^l« 
jumping upright quite out of the water, 

Spe'rmadnct. Zool. [f. Sperma- + Ddct 6a.] 
A spermatic or seminal duct or passage in a male 
animal. Also Spo'ima.gon.e, Bpeimago'nimn, 
Bot. — Spermogone, -GONinM. Spe'rmaphore, 
Spe-rmapliyte, Bot. = Speemophore, -phyte. 

1892 Cent, Did., *Spertnaduci,. .Xi. spermatic duct, or 
sperm-duct [etc.]. 2905 J, McCabe tr. Haeckel's Evol, Man 
II. 823 In the male they convey the spermatozoa away from 
the testicles, and are called ‘ spermaducts or vasa defer- 
entta. 2876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 259/1 Embedded in the mar- 
gin of the thallus in Lichens. .certain hollow urn-shaped 
bodies are found, which have been termed ‘spermagones 
(cqnceptacles). 2861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat, 73 
Minute, blackish, elevated, somewhat gelatinous points 
called ‘spermagonia, occurring on various parts of the upper 
surface of the thallus. ^ 2880 Bessev Botany 299 Minute 
cells (the spermatid), which , .arepermitted tocscape through 
the small opening at the apex of the spermagonium. 2^7 
Webster, *Spermaphoi'e, in botany, that part of the ovary 
from which the ovules arise j it is synonymous \n\}a Placenta, 
2892 Cent. Diet., *Spermaphyte. 2^7 tr. Strasburger's 
Text-bk. Bot. 432 They are also termed Seed-plants or 
Sperraaphytes. 

t Spe'rmal, a. Obs,—^ [f. Sfbbsi sb,+-Ah, or 
ad. med.L. spermdl-is.} Spermatic, 

^ 2642 H. More Song of Soul ii. ii. x, 9 This b the nourish- 
ing Of all ; but spermafl form, the certain sbapening. 

II Spermarium (spwme»*ri»m). PL -aria. 
[mocLL., f, sperma sperm.] e=next. 

2862 J, IL Greene Man. Anim, Ktngd., Coeleni, 40 Pro- 
cesses of the body-;valI, within which are developed jrue 
generative organs, the ‘spermaria * and ‘ ovaria constitute 
the reproductive apparatus of the Hydrozoa, x88t Lan- 
KESTEFt in Encycl, Brit, yA\, Each ovarium and each 
spermarium represents an aborted generative person. 

Spermary (spaumari). [Anglicized f. prec: 
see -ABTi.] The organ or gland in which sper- 
matozoa are generated in male animals. 

2864 in Webster (citing Dana). 2885 _S. F. Clarke in 
Riverside Nat. Hist. (1B88) I. 76 In a limited region on the 
body of Hydra,, appear. .small out-growths of the 

body- wall which prove to be the spermaries. 

II Spermatheca (spajmajjfka). PL -tkecae. 
[f. Sp£BUa--i-Theoa.] a receptacle in the oviduct 
of female insects and invertebrates, in which 
fecundation of the ova takes place. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xlii. IV. 147 n,. Perhaps IHcc* 
wise the organ discovered by M, T.. Dufour in Scolia.,Tari 
be a spermatheca. 2842 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. zlx 
The spermatheca has a small accessory vesicle connected 
with it. 2888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life 206 The 
female apparatus is completed by two pairs of vesicular 
spermathecae. 

Hence Spermathe'cal a., of or belonging to the 
spermatheca. 

1883 Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI, 658/2 On reaching 
the point where the spermathecal duct debouches they are 
impregnated by the spermatozoa, 2900 Proc. Zool.Soc.JuM 
269 In the region of the spermathecal apertures. 

Spermatic (spozmEcnik), a, and sb. Also 6 
sparmatyke, 7 -ique, 6spermatick0, 6-7 -ike, 7 
-ique, 7-8 -ick. [ad. med.L. spermalic-us, ad. Gr. 
aTTCpfsariKos, f, CTitppa sperm, or OF, (also mod.F.) 
spermatique (1314), =It. spermatico, Sp, and Pg- 
espermaticol\ 

L Containing, conveying, or producing sperm or 
seed; seminiferous. , 

1339 Elyot Cast. Helthc (1541) 12 Vessels spcnnalii^«« 
wherm mannes seede lyeth. 2597 A. M. ix.CuUUmeant 
Fr. Chirurg. si b/2 Not to touch the testicles, nether an>c 
of the spermaaicke ves'e.ls. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Ep. iZg The seminall ejaculation proceeds. .from the spej* 
j^lick glandules. 2730 Chamberlayne Rclig. Philou i- 
lii. § 22 The Spermatic Arteries, coming on each Side out ci 
the great ATlery'. 2797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (lEo?) 35® 

A disease of the spermatic chord which Is not uncommenj 
is an enlargement of its veins. *857 Bollock tr. Cauavx 
Midwifery 69 The numerous I>*mphatic vessels.. ontnlwtc 
to the formation of the spermatic plexus. 2882 Mivart Cfi 
543 Within it is a layer of membrane — the spermatic fssoz. 

b. Full of, abounding in, sperm ; gencratwci 
productive. 

26x9 DRA^TON Ou/le Poems 407 There in soft Dowce tb« 
liquorous Sparrow sat. Pamper'd with meats, fall sper- 
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matike and fat. ^ 1648 J. Beausiont Psyche ix. xxxiv, Sper- 
matick Nile, which brings Choise lilonsters forth. 1655 T. 
Vaughan Euphrates 32 This Primitive spermatic Ocean 
filled all that space which we now attribute to the Air. 

2. Of the nature of sperm ; resembling sperm. 

1541 R. CoptAND Guydon's Qjtesi. Chirxtr^, Bivb, They 

haue theyr breding and begynnynge of sparmatyke mater, 
a 2631 DoN.SE Elegies viii. 8 ^nke sweaty froth Like 
spermatique issue of ripe menstruous boiles. c 164s Howell 
Lett, III. xxix, A production of an organicall body out of the 
spermatic substance. 2693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat, Hist. 28 
It would sometimes let fall a Spennatick Juice, which., 
would thereupon produce another coral. 2828 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. (ed. 2) IV. xlii. 153 This organ ^vas a rescr\’oir for 
the spermatic fluid. 2869 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool. 22 
As a rule, the germ-cell is produced by one Individual and 
the spermatic element by another. 

b. transf, and fig. Resembling sperm, esp, in 
generative or reproductive power. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. iil xii. 44 The Stoics also held, 
there W'as..a spermatic efiformative word, whereby the world 
was formed.^ 1671 J. Webster Metallogr.x. 242 Having 
annexed to it some slates and other spermatick matter, 
which detraas from the goodness of its own nature. 1741 
Warburton Div. Legal. Wks. 1811 III. 168 You will be 
assumed into the Divine nature, or the spcrmatick reasons. 
1870 E.^ierson Soc.^Solit. ^Vks. (Bohn) II I. Bo, I find certain 
books vital andsperraatic, not leaving the readerwl^the was. 
+ 3. Directly derived from sperm (according to 
old physiological views). Obs, 

^S48-77^Vicaky Anal. ir. (z888) 18 The Grystle is a 
member simple and spermatike, next in hardnes to the bone. 
1622 Lodge Summaty Du Darias i. 284 Stoniake. The 
substance thereof is more sparmatique then sanguine. 
2670 PhiL Trans. V. 2077 The two sorts of Parts of the 
Body, Spermatick and Sanguineous. 1684 Ve. Bonet's Merc, 
Compii, XIV. 498 A Membrane is a Spermatick part, which 
being consumed is not regenerated. 2^28 Chamoeuis Cycl. 
S.V., The Ancients made a general Division of the Parts of 
the Animal Body into Spermatic and Fleshy. 

4. Of qualities : Characteristic of, peculiar to, 
derived from, sperm. 

2642 H. ItfoRE Song of Soul 11, .A,pp. loi Nought can e’er 
consume that centrall power Of hid spermatick life. 2669 
W. SiiiPSON Hydrol. Chym, 269 Water, .by the spermatick 
efflorescence of a mineral seed becomes wrought into a 
mineral juyce. 2706 De Foe Jure Div. Introd., Spermatick 
Vigour spreads the poison’d Race, Conveys Hereditary 
Cnmes apace. 18S6 Skuckard Brit. Bees 296 This in some 
cases has a spermatic odour. 2896 Altbvtts Syst. Med. I. 
204 The first theo^.. views the growth of a tumour as due 
to the spwrmatic influence of certain cells upon those con* 
tiguous. 

0. Existing in sperm. 

1837 P, Keith Bat. Lex. 304 .According to him, they are 
animated substances; the analogues of the spermatic 
animalcules of Leuenhoeck. 2857 Bullock tr. Gc^aux* 
Midwifery 96 These minute bodies have been designated 
as the spermatic animalcules, or the spermatozoa. 

6 - As ib, in fl. The spermatic vessels. 

2690 in Maidment Bk. Sc. Pasguils (z868) 277 Spermatlcks 
sink, true mother of discord. Inflam’d these Hectors. 2729 
Quincy Phys. Did, (2722) s.v. Semen^ In the Aorta, where 
the Spermaticks arise. 1857 Bullock tr. Caseaux* Mid’ 
wifery 68 The arteries which supply the ovary are the sper* 
matics, and proceed directly horn the aorta. ^ 2859 TadtCs 
Cycl. Anal, V. 651/1 This structure is found, .in the internal 
spermatics, and in all the veins of the uterine substances. 

+ Spermaidcal, a. Oh. Also 5 spermatyc- 
aU, 6 sparmaticall. [See prec. and -At.] 

1 . = Seebmatic a. 2. 

2471 Ripley Contp. Alch. vr. xvilL in Ashm, (1652) 265 Yt 
thus fro thyng to thyng was alterat.. ; And so our jVIater 
spermatycall wj'thin one Glas Wythin hyt selfe must tume 
fro thyng to thyng. 2655 in Hartlib Ref. Camniiv. Beessz 
A tender spermatical milk enclosed in a most tender skin. 

^ = SPERilATIC a. 3. 

1562 Bullein Bulwarke, Dial. betw.. Sorencs Cltir. 22 
Members, whicbe Pfaisicians call sparmaticall, beyngones 
loosed, will not be ioyncd again. leijCRooitE Body of 
Matt 697 Euery Similar part iseither Spermaticallorfleshle. 
2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. ii. xiL n^g. notej A nerve is 
a spermaticall part rising from the brain and the pith of the 
back-bone. 26W Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Ana/. Introd., 
All these parts are commonly divided into Spermatical, 
Sangnxne or mixt, 

3. Endowed with sperm or semen.^ 

1610 Healey St, Aug. Citie of Godwifi, 260 Liber and 
Libera, [gods] of the distillation ofseede in all spermaticall 
creatures. 

4. = Spebsiatic a. I. I 

2615 Ceooke Body of Man 217 The spermaticall vessels I 
which bring the seede from the whole body e;. are: foure. 
Ibid. 837 The left Emulgent ^o is larger then the right, 
because of the Spermatical veine which was to arise there- 
from. 2622 Lodge Sutmnary Du Bartas l 269 The sper- 
maticall, or seede Vessels. 

6. =SPEBirATic <r. 4. 

2642 H. Moke Song-ofSoul n. i. ii- 25 Both what bight 
form spermaticall Hath here a share, ^ also ihatwe term 
Soul sensitive, a: 2652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vii. iv. (1660)309 
Like the Spermatical virtue of the Heavens., which spreads 
it self freely upon this Lower World. 2682 Anno/. 

Glarrvi/Ts Lux Orient 119 We have. .reason. .to suppose 
this Vital or Spermatical Law is amongst the rest. 

Sperma-ticaJly, a^v. [f. prec. + -it ”.] In 
a spermatic manner ; in a way characteristic of 
spermr seminally. 

x647TRArp Comm. MatL i. 20 He..AV2s ^ccived of the 
holy Ghosx, not spermatically, but operatively. i68z H. 
More Anruti. GlattvilCs Lux Orient 1x9 Such a spirit as 
contains Spermatically or Vitally all the Laws contrived- by 
the Divine Intellect. iSzr T. Taylor Apuleius 324 The 
participations subsist In these subjects spermatically. 


Spe-rmatid. Biol, Also -ide. [f 'L.spernzai-, 
stem of sperma sperm -b - id.] A seminal cell 
which develops into a spermatozoon. 

2889 Geddes & Thomson Evol. Sex ix. 1x3 The sperm or 
Spermatozoon is diflerentiated from an immature cell or 
spermalide. 2904 BioL Bulletin Feb. 150 There is the 
normal number of two chromosomes. The ovotid and the 
spermatid have each only one. 

Speniiati*feroiis,ii. [f. as prec. + -(i)rEEous.] 
Bearing or conveying sperm. 

2862 Ansted Channel Isl. ii. viii. 189 His specimens were 
covered uath spermatiferous spermogones. 2865 M. C. 
Cooks Microsc, Eungi ii, 24 The colour of this spermati- 
ferous matter is rommonly orange. 

Spe’miatiii. Chan, Also -ine. [a. F. spenn* 
atiuej f. as prec. + -ine -in i.] An albuminic con- 
stituent of the spermatic fluid. 

2836-9 Todd's Cycl, Anaf. II.458/2 In the spermatic fluid 
of the horse, Lassaigne has detected . . Pecnliar animal matter 
called spermatine. 1856 Orr^s Ctre. Sci.^ Pract. Chem, 317 
The seminal principle (spermatine), is. .nearly analogous to 
albuminous sulwtances. 2873 Ralfe Phys, Chem, 176 The 
peculiar albuminoid substance, spermatin, is probably a 
mixture of globulin and lecithin. 

Speirma'tio-, comb, form of SpzRiLvTiDJX, as 
in Spermatio'genoTLS a.^ bearing spennatia. 
Sperma ‘tiopliore,=SPERMATOPHORE 2 . 

2887 Garnsew tr. De Bary's Pungi v. 241 Some Pyreno. 
mycetes..form layers agreeing in every respect with the 
spermatiophores. Ibid., They are. .cushion-shaped b^ies 
with spermatio^enous surface. 

Sp6'nzi2,tiszii. rare~**, £ad. mod.LM spermat-’ 
isimis (Gr. CTiepyarioyLod) or F. spermaiisme ; cf. 
next] (See qnots.) 

1857 Dunglison Med. Diet., Attimalculism, Spermatism. 
2882 liup. Diet. IV, 153/1 Spertnatism,..!, The emission 
of sperm or seed.— 2. The theory that the germ in animals 
is produced by spermatic animalcules. 

Spe^rmatist. [ad. mod.L. *spervtatista or F. 
spermaiiste, f. L, spernuU-, sperma sperm + -ist.] 
One who held the view that the sperm alone was 
the source of animal life. 

1836-9 Todds Cycl. Ana/. II. 427/x According to the., 
theory. . of th e Spermalists, . . the n^e semen alone furnished 
all the vital parts of the new animal. 2899 J. A, Thomson 
Set. Life Other observers, nicknamed ‘spermatists ’ or 
‘animalcuHsts’, believed them [re. spermatozoa] to be the 
earliest stages of the young animal. 

II Spemiatilim(sp3Jmii-J’it'm). Boi. Pl.-atia. 
[modX., ad. Gr. airepitartov, dim. of anipiia seed, 
SPER5t j5.] a minute linear sporule forming part 
of the reproductiTC system of lichens and fungi. 
(Chiefly in pi.) 

2856 ^V« Lindsay Pop. Hist, Brit. Lichens 75 The 
fecundating influence of the spermatla or stylospores. 2867 
J. Hogg Microsc.u.i. sgi The spermatla or contents of the 
spermagonxa never germinate. 2885 Goodalp. Physiol. Bot, 
440 note, A branch showing antheridla, and a carpo- 
genium, 0, with the trtebogyne, t (r, spennattum). 
t SpeTiaiative,^^. Obs. rare. Alsobsparm- 
atyf. [ad.med.L. *sper/natlv-us,‘} Spermatic. 

1541 R, Copland Guy^n’s Quest. Chirurg. Cj, I say 
secondly that no membres sparmatyf after the Josse of theyr 
substaunce maye nat regenerate, 26ro Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God 267 The brain. .is the most excellent of the 


spermative parts. 

t Spe'rmatize, V. Obs. [ad. F. spermatiser 
or med.L, spermatizdre, ad. Gr. cirepitari^eiv to 
sow, etc., f. oircp/raT-, stem of airippa SpEEil sb.'\ 
intr. To emit or produce sperm. 

x6ix Qosok.j Sperrnatiser, to spermailze; to shed, eieef, 
or iniect sperrae. 2646 Sir T. Browse Pseud, Ep.^ 149 
Affirming tnat women do not sperinatize,.,be deductively 
includes both sexes in znankinde. ijzS Bourne AnSig, 
Vulg.xxvW, In ancient Times the Dragons. .did frequently 
..Spcmiatize in the Wells and Fountains* *777 Brand 
Pop, Antig. xxtiL 281 , 1 have nothing to oteerve here con- 
cerning Mr, Bourne's lustful Dragons, their spennatiring 
in the Wells,,. &c, ! 

Spermato- (spS-rmato), repr. Gr. antpparo-, 
combining form of the stem of antppa SpEkm sb., 
employed in a large number of terms (chiefly of 
very recent origin) relating to the reproductive 
organs or activities of animals and plants. 

Some of these arc employed only m L. forms, as spermato. 
cystidliem, ’Cystis, ’Cystitis, etc., and others have had very 
little, currency even in special works. A number have 
alternative forms in sperma. or spemtO’. 

L In terms denoting special reproductive organs, 
or parts of these, as Spe-rmatoblast, -cyst, 
•cyte, -gemnia, -gone, -gonltun, -mere, -spore. 

Some of these are the source of adj. forms, as spermato- 
blastic, •cystic, ’gonial, -gonie, etc. 

xM2 Imp. Diet, IV. 255/1 *Spennaiobtasi,..c^rzsXx\ slalk- 
like filaments in the seminal ducts upon which the sper- 
matozoa are developed 1886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 4x2/1 To 
the whole prolongation wtb its lob« he [Von Ebnerjapplies 
the term spermatoblast. 1884 Proc, Boston Soc, Kal. Hist. 
6r The first stages in the development ortbe'spermatocj’st 
of Hj-dra. i836 Encycl. Brit. XX. 412/2 One kind .. 
divide into a mass or spermatogemma of small cells (*spcf“ 
matocytes). Ibid, 41^1 The ’spcTmatocemma meanwhile 
is developing a central cavity, 189S A. S. Packard Text, 
th. Entomol, 459 A cofossal cel!,. .the •spermatogone, from 
which the entire contents of the testes originate. 2801 
Bentley Man. Bet. 384 The spcrmagonia or *sperznat^ 
gonia [in Lichens] were first discovert hy Tulasne. xo 36 
Encycl, Brit. XX. 412/2 One kind, resembling young ovules, 
which bc[Von La ValcttcSt. (^rorge] tcrrospnmiii^ v, 

cells or spermatogonia. \^&^Q.ymLMicrose,Sei.y^>i. 


597 The region where the Fpermatogonia are formed at the 
expense of their mother-cells or •spermatomeres. 

2. In some other sbs. and adjs, with second 
element of obvious meaning, as Spermato- 
genesis, -geue*tic a,, -genic n., -logy, -phoral 
a., -phoroxis a., -poe ic a., -rrlioe'a, -spore. 

1B82 Athenzuni 21 June 7S7/2 M. Mathias Duval on 
♦spermatogenesis. x886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 412/1 The pro- 
cess of spermatogenesis in the Bull, Dog, and Rabbit. Ibid., 
Ascribing *spermatogenetic functions bothtotbespermato- 
Masts and to the round cells. 2880 Allman in Linn. Soc. 
jrnl.,Zool. XV, 136 These I regard as the remains of the 
♦spermaiogenic tissue. 2852 Dunglison Med. Lex., *Sper. 
maiology, a treatise on sperm. 2886 Howes E: Scott Hux- 
lef s Pract, Biol. 291 The ♦spennatopboral gland or flagel- 
lum. 1851 DU.NCLISON Med. Lex., *Spermaiophorcus, 
sperm-bearing. The cells or granules in the sperm have 
been so^ called. 2799 Monthly Rev, XXX. 521 A carious 
restorative and *sperniatopoeicsugar.candy of the Japanese. 
2858 tilA.'iitz Expos. Lex. ziZo/2* Sper 7 fiatorrhcea,..s^mmsl 
flux. 1879 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1 1. 226 Spermalorrhcea 
doubtless exists as a disease although rare. 2880 Q. Jml. 
Microsc. Set, 83 The term *sperraatospore..is applied to 
the constituent cells of a testis, derived from the primitive 
germ -epithelium. 

II Spermatocele (-sil). Path. [med.L.: see 
prec. and Cele. So F. spermatocele, Sp. esperma- 
iocela.'\ (See qnots.) 

2693 tr, Btancards Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Spermatocele, a 
Rupture caused by the Contraction of the Vessel which 
ejects the Seed, and its falling down into the Scrotum. 
2823 Crabs Technol. Diet., Spermatocele, ..o, swelling of 
the testes, or epididymis, from an accumulation of semen* 
2874 Van Buren Dis. Genii. Org. js,Qrj Spermatocele is a 
collection of serous fluid, containing spermatic elements. 

Spermatogone, -gOTdnm ; see Speesiato- i. 
Speimatoid, a. rare~°. [f. spermai- sperm 
-f-oiD.] Similar to sperm. 

2855 Dunglison Med, Lex., Spermaioid, Gonoides 

Spermato'on. Biol. PL -o-a. [f Speritato- 
+ (3r. <p6v egg,] A spermatid. 

287s Brande Si. Cox Diet. Set., etc. III. 530/1 Sometimes 
the sperm-cell contains a single spermatoon, sometimes 
several spermatoa. 

Spe'rmatopliore. [f. Spzriuto- + -phore.] 

I 1. Biol. In certain of tbe lower forms of animal 
I life, a structure containing a compact mass of 
spermatozoa. 

2847-9 Todds Cycle Anat, IV, i. 485/1 These fibred in the 
Cephalopods are.. surrounded.. by peculiar sack-Uke enclo- 
sures or Spermatophores. 2870 Rolleston Anim, Life xoS 
A packet of spermatozoa, aggregated in their passage along 
the convolutions of the vasa deferentia into the so-called 
‘spermatopbore *. 1880 Huxley Crayfish 352 The filaments 
are in faa tubular spermatophores. 

2. Bot. Apart of the spermogonium of lichens 
or fungi, on which the spermatia are borne. 

2861 Bentley Mart, Bot, 38^ The spermagonium, whert 
mature, has its interior filled with a number of bodies called 
spermatla.. raised on stalks, termed spermatophores. 

SpeTmatopliyte. Bot, ^SpERiioPHYXE. 

2897 Nature ii I'Jov. 46/1 In the pieridophytes and 
^rmatopb>’tes nutritive and assimllatory structures are 
aeveloped. 

Spermatozo'al, a, Phys. [f. SpERiiATozo-oN 

-1--AL.] Of or pertaining to spermatozoa; of the 
nature of a ^ermatozoon. So Spermatozo'an, 
-zo'ic adjs, 

2858 J. W. Drafer Human Physzol.{cA.d) SpermatO- 
zoic filaments, developing in Certhea vulgaris. 2877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv.Anim, xii. 66t The ascription ofa Spermafozoal 
nature to the stris of the modified endoplastules is not 
warranted. 2888 Rolleston & Jackson^ww. Life Introd. 
p, XXV, Fusion of the nuclei, often termed the male (spermato- 
zoal) and female (ovular) pronucIeL 
SpermatOZOTd# [f. as prec, -[--id, or ad. F. * 
sperntatozdide^ 

1. Bot, A minute fertilizing body or cell in 
Cryptogamia and Algm. 

2857 Henfrey. 5 ^A 511 Spermatozolds are filiform bodies 
of \'arious forms, mostly presenting one or more spiral curves, 
or minute globules. 2863 M. J. Berkeley Brit. Mosses Ui- 
xS An oblong sac., filled with cellular tissue, each ultimate 
cell of w’hich., gives birth to a spermatozoid. 2877 Heath 
Pern World xi The sperm cells contain miduie, activr, 
thread-like bodies called spermatozolds. 


2, Phys. =next. 

1861 T. R. Jones Anim. Kittgd. (ed. 3) 156 The testicubr 
Bca become filled with granulations, .. but these do not 
»ntmn spermatozolds. 1870 H. A Nickolson Maty Zod, 
\ A sperm-cell or spermatozoid.. is enabled to develop 
JclfintoanewindividuaL 

1 Spermatozoon PL -zoa. [l 

PERiiATO- + Gr. living thing, animal.] One 
’ the numerous minute and active filaments pre-^ 
nt in the seminal fluid, by which the fecundation 
’ the ovum is effected. 

836-9 Todds Cycl. Anat. 11 . 213/1 The Spenrmtozw 
Areb«n detect«i..in the different ebs^ of the Amco 
e Animals. 2844 G. Bird Uritt, Deposits (i95/) 37» 

ixcdivuh these S^generallyfoiind round Brnrmto^'^ 

iher Inraer then the body of a 

it 245 The special secretion of llie tcstis cons 

h spermatic filaments or spertMtoma. re-rrma 

3p^ri-, irregular comb, form of Uspjr^ 
as Sporml- 


Old Are rod. I only mention 
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tion, and Spennificaiion. 1877 Huxley Itw, Attim. 

V. 240 They frequently play the part of oviducts and spermi- 
ducts. fStJ. viii, 481 note, lu the common Oj'ster the 
genital ca:ca..arc found to be either almost all ovigerous 
or almost allspermigerous. 1897 Proc. Zoot. Soc, 343 Tlie 
spermiducal glands are long and coiled. 

Spe'rmic, a. rare-^. [ad. F. sfermigtie: 
see Sperm slf.] Of or pertaining to sperm or seed. 

1858 Mayne Expos, Lex. 1180/2 The interior of the 
Spermoderm ..he [Richard] terms the spermic cavity. 1882 
Imp. Diet. IV. i5s/x. 

SpOTmin. Chem. Also -ine. , spertniiu x 
see Sperm sb. and -inI.] A toxin extracted from 
the pancreas and some other parts of the body. 

1802 Lancet 16 July X75/X Professor de Poehh.had suc- 
ceeded in extracting from the pancreas, thyroid body, 
ovaries and testes a leucomainc called spermine.^ 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Meet. V. 647 A compound of phosphoric acid 
and a base ‘Spermin’. 1899 Ibid, VIII. 50 Oppenheim 
once observed tetany .after a spermin injection, 

SpermO'y irregular comb, form (for Speiimato-) 
of L, sperma or Gr. avkpiia Sperm used in 
various terms of Pliys., Zool., and Dot. 

The older and more important of these are given below; 
many others, as spermocarp, -centre, -coccus, -cyte, -duct, 
-tith, -nucleus, etc., appear in recent Diets, or special scien- 
tific works. 

. Spermoderm (sp3*imt7d3Jm). Dot. [ad. mod. 
L. spermoderma, -dennis (De Candolle) or F. 
epetnnoderme : see prec. and Derm.] The com- 
bined outer and inner integuments of a seed, or the 
outer of these by itself. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 184/1 The external coverings of 
the seed. .are called the testa, perisperm, or spermoderm. 
x86i Bentley Man, Pot. 337 Some writers.. use the word 
testa in a general sense for the two integuments, and call the 
external one spermoderm. 1864 Hrzu Syd. Soc, Yeai'-bk. 
Med. Surg. for 1863 427 The spermoderm of the bean., 
is also poisonous. 

SpermogoiL-, ibe stem of Spermocon-ium, 
occurring in a few derivative adjs., as Spermo- 
goni'ferons, Spermo’gonold, Spermo'gonoiis. 

1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen-Flora 126 Laciniae.. undu- 
late, and spermogoniferous towards the centre. 1875 M, C. 
Cooke A‘««.jfi2ooThe fungus never got beyond thespermo- 
gonoid stage. 1891 Cetit. Diet., Spermogofious,. .having 
the character of spermogonia or spermogones, 

SpeTmogone. Sol- Anglicized form of next. 

1856 W. L.TtINdsay /b/J. Hist. Brit, Lichens 72 The 
cavity of the spermogone is usually simple and rounded. 
2862 Ansteo Channel Isl. 21. viii. 189 His specimens were 
covered with spermatiferous spermogones. 1882 Encycl, 
Brit, XIV. S53/X The spermogones, which are the presumed 
male organs of reproduction, , . differ in appearance from the 
apothecia in being very minute corpuscles. 

11 Spermogonitim (-gdomiiim). PI. -gonia. 
[mod.L., f. Spkrmo- + Gr. 701'- stem of 70V1J, lovo, 
offspring, etc. Cf. Spehmaoonidm.] 

1 . Bot. One of the receptacles in lichens and 
fungi in which the spermatic are produced. 

1857 Hexfhev Bot._ 169 Smaller chambers, analogous in 
Structure to the periiheda, .. occur in the thalius of all 
Lichens..; they are called spermogonia. x866 Treas, Bot, 
1211/2 The pycnidia or spermogonia of different sporldii- 
ferous lichens. 1887 W. Rhillips Brit. Discomycetes 349 
Spermogonia in the form of minute depressed tubercles. 

2 . Phys, A sperm-cell. 

* 9*3 J- Jenkinson Vertebrate Emhryol, 23 In the 
male sex the primordial germ-cells divide to form small 
cells, the spermogonia. 

+ Spenuo'loger. [f. Gr. aiTepiioK6yos 

gathering seeds, alsoy^". picking up news, gossip- 
ing.] A gatherer of seeds. In quot.^^. 

1676 Marvell Mr, Smirke 38 Whereas there are some 
^‘ew among the Few, such Suermologers, that unless a grain 
of Faith fall down, by the by, from Heaven, your seed is 
Barren. 

SpermoTogist. retro [f. as prec. or next: 
see -1ST,] (See qnots.) 

X727 Bailey (vol. 11 ), Spermologist, a Gatherer of Seed. 
*755 Jo»^^soN, one who gathers or treats of 

seeds. [Hence in later Diels.]. 

SpermoTogy. ran. [In sense i f. Spermo- 
+ -EOOY. In sense 2 ad. Gr. anep/ioKoyia : cf. 
Sperjiologer.] 

•L (Sec quot. and cf. Spermatologt.) 

1882 Imp. Did. IV. 155/1 Spermolog}',..\ha\. uranch of 
science which investigates sperm or seeds; a treatise on 
sperm or seeds, 

2 . An instance of babbling or trifling talk. 

1890 Earle Engl. Prose x\\. 485 For historical truth it is 
on a level with that favorite spermology of the Liberation 
Society, which seeks to diffuse the notion [etc.]. 

Spermoplxile (spsum^ifil). Zool, [ad. mod.L, 
Sptrniophilns (Cuvier) or a. F, SpennophiU : see 
SpEUiio- and -rniLE.] A rodent belonging to the 
squirrel-like genus SpermophiluSj widely distri- 
buted in the northern hemisphere; a pouched 
marmot. 

JB24 Richardson in Parrj* N. IV. Passage App. 3x4 We 
know nothing., whether they arc true marmots or sp^rmo- 

E biles. 1839 Penny Cycl. X V. 5x7/2 This Spermophile in- 
abits the barren grounds skirting the sea-coast, 1849 Sk. 
Kai. Hist., Mammalia IV. xS Besides possessing cheek- 
pouches, the SF>crmophilcs are distinguished by the closeness 
of the cars, ihcslcnder formof the body, . .and the narrowness 
of the paws, c x 83 o Cassells Hat. Hist. III. o2TheSpermo- 
philes are Squincl-likc in form and have ralner short tails. 


SpeTmopllore. Dot~ [ad. mod.L. spermo- 
phortivi or a. F. spermophore : see Si’ERMO- and 
-PHOBE.] The placenta in plants. Also SpoTmo- 
pbyte Bot.y a seed-bearing plant. Spermo* 
phytic a,j ‘ capable of producing true seeds ’ 
(1891 Cent, DietP^, SpaTmospore Phys., a com- 
pound cellular mass from which sperm filaments 
are developed. Spermoto'sdn Chem.^ a serum 
destructive to spermatozoa. 

1861 Bentley Bot, 283 The placenta is called by 
Schleiden the *spermophore. 1891 Cent. Diet., Spermo* 
phyte,..a plant producing true seeds. x88i Mivart Cat 
245 From these cells the spermatozoa appear to be formed 
by subdivision of the nucleus of each *spermospore. 1902 
Brit. Med. Jmil. 12 Apr. 920 Metchnikoff [deals] with 
*spermotoxins and leucoloxins. 

SpeTmous, <s. rare [f. Sperm sb. + -ous.] 
Of the nature of sperm ; spermatic. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V, 8 The male.. after- 
wards ejecting over them Ids spermous fluid. 

Sperm wliale. Also sperm-whale. [Short 
for spermaceti 7vhale : cf. Sperm sb, II.] 

1 . The spermaceti whale, Pkysetermacrocepha/us ; 
= Cachalot. 

1839 T. Beale Nat, Hist, Sperm Whale 3 The sperm 
whale is one of the most noiseless of marine animals, i860 
Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 48 In the midst of this war of the 
elements appear a pair of sperm-whales. 1884 Goode Nat, 
Hist. Aquat. Anim, 7 The Sperm Whale.. was first de- 
scribed by Clusius in 1605 from specimens cast up on the 
coast of Holland in 1598 and 1601. 

b. Applied, with distinguishing epithets, to 
species of whales resembling, or related to, this. 

1882 Cassells Encycl. Diet. s.v. Cachalot, The Mexican 
Sperm-whale {Catodon Colneti). Ibid., The South Sea 
Sperm-whale, found. .in the Southern Ocean. 1891 Cent. 
Diet, s.v., Poipoise spenn-ivhale, a pygmy sperm-svhale, or 
snub-nosed cachalot. 

2. attrib,, as sperm'whaie fishery, fishing, etc. ; 
sperm-whale porpoise (see quot. 1884). 

1839 L Beale Nat. Hist. Sperm Whale 136 Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Sperm Whale Fishery. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. 
Aquat. Anim, 18 The Sperm Whale Porpoise,.. 
don bidens. 1887 — Fisheries of V, S, 69 The next import- 
ant sperm-whale ground to be di.'^covered was the Japan 
Ground. 1888 Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 528/1 American 
Fisheries.. Sperm whale fishing seems to have commenced 
early in the z8th century. 

Hence Sperm-whaler, a person or vessel engaged 
in the capture of sperm-whales ; Sperm-whaling 
pres.pple. and vbl, sb, 

1834 Tail's Mag. 1 . 4tx/x The London sperm-whalers are 
generally large vessels. 1840 F, D. Bennett Narr, Whaling 
Voy, II. 202 Difficulties that oppose the Sperm-Whaler^ 
success. 1851 Lit, Gas, xz Jan. 30/3 The graphic accounts 
of sperm-whaling, by Beale and Bennett. 71863 in Pall 
Mall G, (1895) 16 Dec. s/x Accidentally killed while sperm- 
whaling off the Brazil Banks. 1887 Goooe Fisheries oy C/.S, 
69 Sperm-whaling at New Zealand and the offshore ground. 

Spe’rmy, a, rare'^^, [f. Sperm sb.'\ Re- 
sembling, of the nature of, sperm. 

1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 20 Into those orbicular 
cells IS injected a spermy matter thick like cream. 

"Y Spermyse. Obs. A kind of cheese. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xiii. (1870) 266 Spermyse is a chese 
the which is made wiihcurdes and with the luce of herbes. 
Ibid., I knowyngc the herbes, ..coulde tell the operacyon of 
spermyse chese. 

Spern, variant of Spurn sb. 

11 Speronara (sp^r^^naTa). Forms : a. 8-9 
speronara, 9 -aro. j 3 . 8-9 speronare. 7. 8-9 
sparan-, sparonaro, 9 sparonar'a. [It.] A large 
rowing and sailing boat used in southern Italy and 
Malta. 

a. 1783 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 175, I had a pleasant 
voyage m my Maltese Speronara (which are excellent boats, 
and the boatmen very skilful). 1838 H. G.’ikuiQUT Normaits 
in Sicily 135 The harbour only contains a. few fishing-boats 
and speronaras, 1870 Disraeli Lothair Ixxi. 378 The boat 
was what is called a speronaro ; an open boat worked with 
oars, but with a lateen sail at the same time when the 
breeze served. 

/ 9 . X797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg's Trdv. IV. xcii, We went 
on l>oard a speronare. 1836 Marryat Mulsh. Easy xviii, 
Let's get on board one of the speronares which come with 
fruit from Sicily, 1887 Gunter Mr, Barnes 1. 6 -A score or 
so of feluccas and speronares from Sardinia and Sicily, 

Y* *799..Nrlson 22 May in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII, 
p. clxxxiii, Neither of the two Sparanaroes.. having joined, 
I cannot send this for Palermo. 1823 J. J. Blunt Vestiges 
Anc, Maimers Italy \\,y^ Afriend of mine who. .had hired 
a sparonara to convey iliem from Naples to Rome. 1828 
Duppa Trav. Italy, etc. 202 Here we quilled Sicily, and 
took a Sparanaro to visit Stromboli. 

Sperow, obs. f. Sparrow. Sperple, var. 
Sparple V, Obs, Sperr, obs. var. Spar sb^-, z'.i 
Sperrable, obs. var, Spar.vble. Sperre, obs. 
var. Spar sbP, z/.i. Sphere, Spur. 

i' SpeTring, jA Obs,—^ (Meaning obscure.) 

1340 Ayenb. 53 Pc tike byeh properlichc glotounes jjct al 
uorrueljek, ase dep |?c keic of his sperringe. 

Sperrowe, obs, form of Sparrow. 

Sperse (spars), c;. Vkosy arch. Also 7 spearse, 
[Aphetic form of Disperse z/., prob. in part after 
It. spersoj pa, pple. of spergere to scatter.] 

L irons. To cause to scatter or disperse ; to drive 
in difiereut directions. 

1580 Baret Alv, S. 93 That is spersed and scattered out 


of order. 1591 Spf.nser Visions BcUay viii, I saw the 
wrathfull winde..That sperst these ejoudes. 1596 — 

V. iii. 37 He.. broke his sword in twaine, and all libarmour 
sperst. 1603 Dekker Wh. Babylon (1^7) Kiv, Are those 
clouds sperst that stroue to dimme our light? 16x4 Gorges 
Lucan it. 77 Rockes,.like the sands arc spearsl abroad, 
Faster than hands can them vnload. 1642 H. Mork Sone 
of .yo/r/xlviii, What then sliall hinder but a roscid air With 
gentle heat eachwhere be *sperst and sprent, 

1845 T. Cooper Purg, Suicides fxZrj) 122 Who, then, 
shall sperse the dark eternal mists? 1879 J, D. Lose 
/Eneid i. 80 Wreck their sinking boats, Or sperse and whelin 
their corses in the deep. 

2 . intr. To take different directions. 

1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 125 They., 
spers'd about in search o* beds. 

Hence Spersed ppl, a, 

1590 Spenser F, Q. i. i. 39 Making speedy way through 
spersed ayie. 1642 H. More Song of Soul ii. App, 5 An 
inward triumph doth my $oul up-heave And spread abroad 
through endlesse 'spersed air, 

t Spert. Obs. Also 5-6 sperte. [OE. sperk, 
^pirte, spyrte, ad. L. sporta baslyet.] 

1 . A basket used for holding articles or for 
catching fish. 

c 97S Kushw. Gasp. Malt. xv. 37 para sebroca [hie] senomen 
siofun sperta fulle. axooo AClfric Horn. II. 402 Spyrte 
biS .. of lixum xebroden, ©"SOe of palm-twygum. ciooo 
CoUog, ./Elfric in Wr.-W(ilcker 93 rlu gefehst Jju fixas?.. 
Ic wyrpe. .spyrtan and swa hwmt swa hig ;;cha;flaS ic 
Senime. 1406 in Essex Rev, (190^) April 74 [Putting] spertes 
[and other fish-catching devices into the lord’s river]. 

2 . A species of willow or osier. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 744 That which hath reddish barke, is 
called., in English Red Withy, and the better sort thereof 
is called Red Sperte. Ibid., The small lowe Withy is called., 
the Sperte or twigge Withy. i6xx Cotcr., Siler, ihc hcarbe 
. , Hartwort ; some also call Spert, or the Osier Wiihie, so. 

Spert(e, varr. Spirt sb, Obs, Spertle, obs. 
var. Spirtle v. Speruwe, obs. f. Sparrow. 

+ Sperver. Obs, rare. In 4-5 spenier, -vyr, 
spreuere. [ad. OF. espervicr, esperver (mod.F, 
dpervicr) xmdi esprevier {phs. F. Jprevier), = V:ov> 
esparvier, It. sparviere {-eri, -era), of Germanic 
origin (OHG. spai'waH, sperzvere, G. sperbcr)P\ A 
sparrow-hawk, 

<rx33o Arth. Merl, 5258 (Kblblng), And Agreuein tok 
bat destrer, & flei^e ber on so a speruer. 13. . liing^/is, 
183 (Laud MS.), A speruer bat was honest, So sat on 
lefdyes fyst. <2x400 Octouian 702 A stowt squyere , . bar 
vpon hys ryght bond gay A fayr spreuere. 
fSperviter. Obs. rare. In 5 sper-, spar- 
uiter (-uyter). [ad. OF, ^espervetenr, espre- 
veleur, i, espei’vicrx see prec.] A keeper of 
sparrow-hawks, 

1486 Bk. Si, Albans, Hawking b vb, Tho that kepe Sjper- 
hnwkys and muskettys ben called Sperulteris. Ibid, e 
The namys of a Spare hnukc os Ostrigers and Sparuiters 
have determyned. 

Sperwe, obs. f. Sparrow. Spery, obs. .var, 
Spurrev. Sperycall, obs. f. Spherical. Speryt, 
obs, f. Spirit. 

f Sperware, Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

1434 Indenture Fotheringey in Dugdale Monast. (1830) 

VI, iir. 1414/1 Til aiiher isle shall be a sperware enbattaile* 
ment of free-stoon throwgh out, and both the ends cn* 
battailled butting upon the stcpill. 

Spessartilie(spe*saJtin). Min. [ad. F. j/w- 
sartine (Beudant, 1832), i.Spessart a billy district 
in north-western Bavaria, where it is found ; see 
-INE C.j A species of manganese garnet. 

1850 .'^NSTED Elem. Geol., Min., etc. 190 Spessartine h 
the name given to a deep red garnet in whicli protoxide of 
manganese replaces the lime of the usual formula, so that it 
becomes silicate of alumina and manganese. 1B8Q Ruti^’ 
Rock-Forming Min. 112 Spessartine, or inanganese-alumiw 
garnet, occasionally exhibits a red, or yellowish-red colour. 
So Spe*ssartlte. [-ITEl2b.] 

1887 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1896 in Chester- • 
Spot, sb.^ Now dial. [f. Spet z/.] The or an 
act of spitting ; spit, spittle. Also Comb. 

1446 Lydc. Nightingale P, 1. 259 Hogh that the lewes.. 
There all defouled with spet his blessed face. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 86 Spet or spelling, sputum. 1592 Nashc P. Pent- 
/rw Wks. (Grosart)II, 6? Would you..gesse It werepo^ 
sible for ante shame-swolne toad to hauc the spet-proofc 
face to out Hue this disgrace? <11658 Lovrlace 
Posth, 42 Tile speckl’d Toad., Defies his foe witli a fell 
Spet. 1882 T. Hardy Two on Tower xxU, Well, uheni 
found ’twas Sir Blount my spet dried up within me. 

Spat, sb:^ U.S. [a. F. spet, = Sp. espelofjt).} A 
species of barracuda, the Sphyrixna sphyrsaidy- 
spet) of Europe. 

1896 D. S. Jordan & B. W. Evehmank Fishes F.Sf 
Atner. i, 826 Gphyrxna sphyrxna (Linnxus). European 
B.irracuda; Spot; Sennet. 

Spet, V. Now dial. [Alteration of SpCTE 
after pa. t. and pa. pple. spcl{teP\ To spit, in var- 
ious senses ; to expectorate. (Freq. el550-el6so-) 
a. Istiri 

cx4ai 26 Pol. Poems 91 She spettes on me, and dot» me 
fjie- » 54 » Udalu Erasm. Apoph. 147 A certain sauO'” 
young spryngalL.spettcd even in the veraye face of h>w- 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. x\-iii. (iS 85 ) sVj 
iato the shoo of your right foote. 1617 Monvsos Itir. u'- 
42 Their sumptuous Churches (in which it is a great tres- 
pssx so much as to spet). 1655 CeLrurraa, etc. Rkm’‘‘ 

SI. i. rjo They who have the Tooth.ach, do continually spe*- 

1867 H. J. Daniei. Muse in Motley He wud spet, is>» 
spetty like a toad. 1881- in southern dial, glossaries. 
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■ Jig. i62x Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 25 He that sits 
in beauen..bids his winds spet sometimes in thy face, 
b, trails. Also const, in, out, up, Freq.y^. 

1532 t\Qwe.Confttt. Barnes Wks. 736/1 All hys deuelyshe 
lies which he spelteth and speweth oute vpoo honest men. 
*573 Baret Atv. s.v., To spette out his poyson: tospeake 
the worste that he can. 1598 Marstos Pyginal., Sat. ii. 
*52 Spett in thy poyson theyr fair acts among. i634^Iiltor 
Coinus 132 when the Dragon woom Of Stygian darknes 
spets her thickest gloom. 1639 O. Wood Alpk, Bk. Secrets 
By [Let him] spet from him the rhewme in a Bason as often 
asheneedeth. 115 Then spet it forth. 167 Spet 
out the rhewme as it comes. 16^ Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 
148 A thirsty Train That.. spet from their dry Chaps the 
gather’d dust again. 1895 ‘Rosemary ’ Chilterns ii, 55 
Don’t tech it 1 — that ull spet pison if you do. 

Hence Spo’ttsr ; Spe’tting vbl. sb. 

^1460 Vrbanitatis 19 in Bahces Bk., Fro spettyng Sc 
snetyng kepe he also. 1548 Elvot, Excreatio, a spettyng 
out. *580 Hollybakd Treas. Fr. Tong, Crachcur, a spelter. 
1607 ' 1 ‘oPSELL Four-f. Beasts 550 Those which are molested 
with corrupt and bloody speitings with retchings. 1648 
Hexham ii, Een Spomver, a Spelter, or a Spuer. 1655 
Culpepper, etc., Riverius vn. vi. 164 Usually the word 
Hcemoptysis doth signifie al manner of Spelling of blood. 
Spet, obs.f. SpitjAI; obs. or dial, pa, t. SpiTr/.2 
Spetcb. (spetj), sb. Also 7 spech, 9 spitch. 
[Related to Speck sb,^'] 

1 , A piece or strip of undressed leather, a trim- 
ming of hide, used in making glue or size. 

x6xx [see below]. Naworth Housek. Bk. 

(Surtees) 216 Glover’s spech, iiij'^. x6.. Churchw. Ace. All 
Saints, York Ibid., For glovers’ spetches to niaike syse to 
wase the wales, xo^. X795 J. Phillips Hist. Inland Nav, 
Add. 40 For every pack or sheet of wool, dried pelts, or 
spetcheSjCarried the whole length of the canal.., six-pence. 
x8xs Pocklington Canal Act 52 Dried pelts, spetches, and 
wool. _ x8s8 SiMMONDS DUt. Trade, Spetches, a name for 
glue pieces; the offal of skin and hides. x 833 R. Haldane 
Workshop Rec. Ser. 11. 300/2 The materials. .in use for the 
manufacture of glue are the following ; — (n) ‘ Wet * materials : 
sheep-pieces or ‘spetches* from fellmongcrs. 

attrib.cea^Comb. x6ix CoTGR.,.S'«y/iM«/:A.. Spech grease; ; 
an oylie grease scummed from peeces of lickored leather , 
sodden in water for that purpose. x88x Instr. Census Clerks 
(1885) 166 Spitch Dealer (refuse of Hides). 

2 . dial, A piece or patch of leather, esp. one used 
for making or mending boots, clogs, etc. ; also, a 
patch of cloth. 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spetch, a patch. 1833 * Tom 
Treddlehoyls ' Bairnsla Ann. 52 Ther [cobbler’s] hause 
floor.. is kept cuvard all ovver we leather spetches. xa63- 
In Cumbld. and Yks. dial, glossaries and texts. 

Spetclli "V* Now north, dial, [f, the sb. Cf, 
Speck v,'^\ irans. To patch, mend, or repair 
(shoes, clogs, etc.) with ‘spetches’; to patch (a 
garment) with cloth, 

x6.. York Corj^, Min. In Haworth Househ. Bk. (Surtees) 
2x6 note, The said shomakers shall not in anywise spetche, 
clout, or coble any manner of bootes. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Spetch, to patch. X862- in w.Yks. dial, glossaries 
and texts. 1873 Standing Echoes 13 It’s all mendin’ and 
spetchin’— scarce iver aught new : Thur’s mi white weddln’ 
shirt’s to be patched op wl blue. 
tSpete, t', Obs. Forms: Inf. i spmtan, 3 
speten, 4-5 spete. Pa, t. 1 speette, 2-5 spette 
(4 spetide); 3-4 spatte, 4 spat. [OE. spistan, 

{. the stem *spdt^ : cf. Seattle sb?- and The 
inf. and pres, forms disappeared in the 15th cent., 
and the pa. t. and pa, pple, came to be associated 
with Spit z/.l] To spit ; to expectorate : a. intr. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 34 Hi him on spastaS [Hatton 
spasteS]. Ibid. John ix. 6 pa spsettelHation spette] he on 
ba cort>an. a 1225 Auer. R. 240 ponne spet heo & scheked 
pet heaued. a 1250 0 ^vl Night. 39 Me lusle bet speten 
pane singe Of pine fulehowelynge. eszn^Passion our Lord 
zjz in O. E. Misc., pe Gywes..Blyndfelledeandspatten him 
on. c lynLeben lesu (Horstm. 1873) 29 He..spattea luyte 
on is fingur. 13., K.Alis. 979 Tho thou spettest in my 
visage. 1382 Wyclif vii. 33 He. .speiinge towchide 
his tunge. X4. . in Wr.-Wvilcker 610 Screo, to spete, 
b. trans. 

ax225 Ancr. R. 82 pe swuch fulSe spetef 5 ut [etc.]. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxv. (Bodl. MS.), As it 
farep in ham spetynne bloode and quyture. CX400 
Pilgr. Sowlc ((Paxton, 1483) v. x. xoi He smote hym in the 
brest that he spette blood many dayes after. 

Hence + Spotting vbl. sb. Obs. 

X383 Wyclif Lev. xv. 8 Ifsichaman castithoutspetyngon 
hym. <2x400 Stockholm Med. MS. i. 302 in Anglia X.VIII, 
302 It schal drywyn owte all pe peyne Withowte gret spet- 
ynge or oper peyne, 

Spete, obs. form of Spit and v.'^ 
t Spetewil, a. Obs, rare, (Of uncertain origin 
and meaning.) Hence f Spetewiliche adv. • 
rtjzQoSt. Ofhir .«ipetewile muSsperklede furut. 

Ibid. 12 Hwil pet ha spec pus o pet spalewile wiht. Ibid. 15 
He bigon pus spetewelUche [iread spetewiliche] to speokene. 

tSpetia. Obs, rare. Also 7 spetya. [?.a. It. 
spezia specie.] Actual coin ormone)%=SPECiE6. 

1620 in Foster Eng, Factories India (1906) I- rgs Theye 
bringc hether either redy spetya or exchanges. 1622 II:d~ 
(tpoSj II. ^3 Mr. Younge with upwards of 5,000 ruppees in 
ready spetia.. departed for Lahore. 

Spetious, obs. form of Specioc.9 a. Spetos, 
BpetouB(e, -ly, Spetows(,le, varr. Spitous, 
-LY Obs. Spet(te, obs. pres. L Speiid v. ; obs. ff. 
Spit sbX ; see Spit v.- Spettell, obs. f. Spettle, 
Spit.ve. Spotter, Spetting : see Spet v. 


i* Spolitlc. Obs. Forms ; 5 spetil, 6 BpettiU, 
Bpettyl, 7 -ell ; 6-7 epetle, spettle. [lepr. OE. 
spsll, var. of spdtl Spattle sb.\ or modification of 
spattle after Spete v. and Spet v. Cf. Spittle ri.] 
Spittle, 5pit. (Freq. c 1575-1650.) 

r422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 240 Sutil and thyn 
spetil that descendyth or comyth doune fro the Palele of the 
mouth, c 1520 M. Nisbet John ix. 6 Hespittit into theerd, 
and made clay of the spettill [1535 Cerverd. spetlc]. 1^4 R. 
Scot ZIjicTO. Witcher. 11. vL (iBiih) 22 She will put spettle 
privilie upon hir cheeks, and seeme to tveepe. i 6 o 3 Sylves- 
ter Du Bartrts It. iv. iv. Decay 6ij Hee spets at Heav’n, 
And his owne spettle in his face is driven. 1650 Bulwer 
Anihrofomet. (1653) Aiij b, ThyCheeks on each side bored 
through appeare; Thorough whose holes (the slavering 
spetles vent) The Teeth [etc.]. 1693 Dryden Persitis i. 2x0 
No Blood, from bitten Nails, those Eoemsdrew; But churn'd, 
like Spettle, from the Lips they flew. 

transf, 1535 Eden /?rc<r4^x(Arb.)294The swette of heauen 
or as it were a certeyne spcttyl of the siarres, 

'|*Spe*ttly, a, Obs, rare. In 6 spettelly, 7 
-ely. [f. prec. Cf. Spittlt <z.] Spittle-like. 

XS78 Banister Hist. Man v. 69 The Glandules. .imbrue 
and washe it (the ventricle] with acertainespettellyhumor. 
1634 T. Johnson Parey's Wks. vi. xii. (1678) X29 Glandules 
..which like sponges suck and receive.. a waterish and 
spettcly humour, 

Spettylle, obs. form of Spital. 

Spetuously, variant of Spitodsly Obs. 
tSpeU'stio, a, Obs.-^ [ad. L. speusiic-us 
(Pliny), ad. Gr, crrrevaTiKos,'] (See quoL) 

1656 BLOUiiTGiossogr.,Speustick,mz6Qmhaste or quickly, 
made and baked on the sudden. [So in Phillips.] 

Spew (spi^p, sb. Also 7-9 spue. [f. the vb.] 

1 . That which is spewed or cast up from the 
stomach; vomited matter; vomit. Also^/^. or in 
fig- context 

1609 Markham Famous W/t, (1868) 32 Thus to mine old 
trade, and spew of bell, Onely for gaine, agen 1 basely fell. 
X642 H. More Song of Soul i. iii. 29 That foul spue Which 
the fal.se Dragon ca.sts in every coast. x66o Milton Free 
Connnw. Wks. 1851 V. 445 The Language of thir infernal 
Pamphlets, the Spue of every Drunkard, every Ribald. 1705 
Swift Salaniofider 66 Wks. 184X 1 . 607 Shesoon would hnd 
the same efiects, Her tainted carcase to pursue, As from the 
salamander's spew. 1739 R. Bull tr, JJedekindus* Grobi^ 
anus 266 Twas nothing but his Due, Instead of Laurel to 
be crown'd with Spue. 1817 Jas. Mill i»r/V. India 1 . 11. iv, 
x^9 Throwing upon another from the navel downwards to 
his foot, spue, or urine, or ordure. 

b. techn, (See quot.J 

1893 Labour Commission Gloss. No. 9, Spew^out, the 
emanation similar to treacle of the glucose from the uppers 
or leather when kept for a time. 

2 . dial. The fourth swarm of bees in a season. 
1750 W. Elus Mod, Hushandm. IV. 1. 182 The swarm is 

the flrst and greatest number, the cast is the next greatest, 
the colt the next, and thespew theleast of all. Ibid, n, 113. 
x8s4 in Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 
y. dial. A wet, marshy piece of ground; a place 
in a field, etc., where water oozes up. 

X794 P. Foot Agric. Mutt, 45 (E.D.l).), The water,, 
appears at the foot or in the middle of a declivity, and causes 
a spew, a squall, or boggy piece of ground. x868 R. W. 
Huntley Gloss, Cotswold (GVowr.) Dial., Spew, a spungy 
piece of ground. 1871 Kingsley At Last \iit, The little 
pilch wells — * spues’ or ‘galls’, as we should call them in 
Hampshire. 

Spew (spiw), V, Forms: o. i spiwan, spywan, 
epiowan, speowan, 3 speowen ; 3- spew, 4-6 
epewe, 5 spyw-, 6 speew^ speawe. 0 , 4-9 spue 
(5 spuwe, spw-). [Two OE. forms are here re- 
presented : (i) the strong verb spiwan, spywan 
(pa. t, spdw, pi. spiwoti), = OFris. spla, spiga 
(WFris. spije, EFris. spt, NFris. spt, spei, spai), 
OS. spiwan (AILG, spten, sptgen, spiggen'), OHG. 
spiwan (MHG. spiwen, spieii, G. speieit), ON. 
and Icel. spyja (Norw., Sw,, Da. spy), Goth. 
sptiwan ; (2) the weak verb spiowan, splowan 
(pa. t, spiowde, splowde). The strong forms 
barely survived beyond OE, The Continental 
languages also show a tendency to adopt weak 
forms, and exhibit various irregular modifications 
of the stem, which is found outside of Teutonic in 
L. spuere, Gr, xm/eir, Lith. spiauti, etc.] 

1 '. intr. To bring up and discharge the contents 
of the stomach through the mouth ; to vomit. 
Not now in polite use. 

' Also in OE, to spit, to discharge spittle or blood, 
a, c 8^ K. iEuREO Gregory's P^t. C. v. 45 5 if hire Sonne 
se wiQsace, Sonne is cynn Sset him spiwe Sact wif on Szt 
nebb. cxooo iEcFRic Saints' Lives xii, 163 Swa [net he bid 
Jmm bundeselic J>espywS,and cftyuka:tk^thea:rmipaw, 
r xxoo O. E. Chron. (MS. F) an. 1003, Da sebnede he bine 
to spiwenne & cwsdSact hcscocwaire. a izz$ Juliana 49 
Hare ahne blod kh habbe ofte imaket ham to spilteri & to 
speowen. c 1340 Nominate (Skeat)344 Homme vomyle pur 
surfet, [Man] spewith for oucr mykul, CX386 Chaucer 
Melib. r 45t If thou etc of it out of mesurc, thou shall 
spewe, c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 71 pe medi- 
cyn >*3 Jjys, to drjmke cler watirwithasopeof v>-negre, and 
spett c. 1530 Palsgr. 728 This felowe is so lothsome that he 
wolde make one spewe. X570 Levins Manip. 214 To spea we, 
spuere, vemere. 1570 Gooce Pop. Kvtgd. 1 v. 56 He . . holoes 
their heades that speewing lie. 1607 JIiddleton Fam. Let e 
IV. iii. 93, I will.. send him packing, or else he will spew or 
do worse before me. 1647 'Trapp Marrow Gd. Authors in 
Comm. Ep. CZj Such as snoold make a Cbrisiian spw to 
think on them. X739 R. Bull tr, Dedekindus Crcbianus 


42 There, unabash’d, heroically, spew. 1783 Gibbon Misc, 
Wks. (1814) II. 327,1 had not the least symptom ofsea-sick. 
ness, while my companions were spewing round me. x8og 
Byron Lines to Mr. Hodgson iii, Passengers their berths 
are clapt m, Some to grumble, some to spew. x8S8- in diaL 
glossaries and texts (Som., Norf., Lane., Yks., Durh., etc,). 

transf. 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 154 The rich Buffet 
well-colour’d serpents grace, And gaping Tritons spew to 
wash your face. 

/ 3 . a 1400 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 503 Edricus a fals 
traytor, feyned for to spuwe, and seide that he was seke. 
CX460 Towneley Myst. xxiv, Zz, I spuyd and spyt right in his 
face, xsm Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 33 Some spue, 
some stacker, some vtterly are lame. XS30 Palsgr. 730/2, 1 
spue, I gyve over my gorge, ye gomys. 1633 P. FtETaiER 
Purple 1 st. VII. Ixxvii, All drink to spue, and spue again 
to drink. 1706 J. H. Browne PipeofTobaccoVo^Ta%{\^iil) 
123 A pot wherein to spit or spue- 1877 in HoldemessG/oss, 
fig. xs86T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. I. 365 Lysander,. . 
being revil^ with many bitter speeches, said to him that 
offered the injurie : Spue out boldly, my f. tend ; spue out. . 
and spare not. 

i*b. trails. To bespew or bespit. Ohs, 

*5^6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 97 b, He was illuded & 
scorned with garmentes of irrisyon, spewed in y« face. 

2 . trans. To bring up (food or drink) from the 
stomach and eject through the month ; to cast up 
or vomit ; to cast out, throw forth, or discharge 
(blood, poison, etc.) from the mouth. Also in fig. 
context. 


In OE. the object is sometimes in the dative. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 57 Ne to nahle nyt ne bij? |?2et man 
godnemete ete oJ>l>e {rat beiste u-in. .drince, siL.he hit eft 
spiwende anforlste]?. a 1000 yultana 476 iGr.), Eac ic sume 
^edyde, \>2ct bim banlocan blode spiowedan. c xooo /Elfric 
Saints' Lives He feoll k^set Ssere forman snaede under- 

beccseswogen, and spaw blod. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. im 
[ pe] neddre. .spewefl hire alter, cxzzo Bestiary 139 in O. E. 
Misc., Oche spcw’eS or al ?e uenim Sat in his brest is bred, 
c 1300 Havelok 1819 pelifte..Gaf he a ful sor dint ok, Bi- 
twen ke sholdres, , . ^t he speu [Printed spen] his herte blod. 
1387 TiKeMiSK Higden (Rolls) IV. 439 Menete..filj:e pat men 
hadde y-spewed [v. r. yspuwed] and i-cast up. cjdoo Lan- 
franc's Cinirg. xi8 Or elhs be spewik [v.r. spywek] his mete, 
or he felik to gret akbe in ke.heed., xsoo-zo Dunbar Poe/ns 
xxvii. 59 He about the DevilHs nek Did spew agane ane 
quart of blek. 1590 Spenser F, Q. i, i. 20 Therewith she 
spewd out of her filthy maw A floud of poyson. x6xx Sir 
W.Mure Wks. (S.T.S.) 1.6 AnespjtfuII spidar, ctt'erspew- 
ing Ye poysonous potioune of late rewing. 2697 Drvden 
Virg. Georg, in. 772 The Steer.. dying spews a Flood Of 
foamy Madness, mix’d with clotted Blood. 18x5 G. Beattie 
John p* Arnha' 39 Dtemons, dragons, spectres dire, 
Spewin’ reek, an’ riftin’ nre. 


b. Const, with advs., as forth, out, up. 

rt9oo O. E. Martyrol. 23 Mar., He spaw bis innoS ut burh 
his mu 5 . c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 pe fule roan pe folcjeS 
his wombes wIL.and k^ metes and drinkes ut speweb. 
a\zs,oSavjles Warde in O. E. Horn, I, 251 Iteilededraken 
,.forswolhe 3 bam ibal, ant speoweS bam eft ut biuoren ant 
bihinden. X388 Wyclif Job xx, 15 He schal spue out the 
ricbessis, wmehe he deuouride. 2632 Lithcow Trav, IH.92 
Their Musicke in the end was sound drunkennesse,and thek 
Syncopa turnd to spew vp all. 2655 Moufet & Bennbt 
HealtlCs Iviprov. (1746) 239 If you shift them Into fresh 
Water or Brine. .they will open themselves, and spue out 
all their Gravel and Filthiness. 1682 N. O. Soileau's Lutrin 
It. 172 TTiou look’st as if first eaten, and then sjww’d up. 
1855 Singleton Yirgil 11 . 247 But he. .from his jaws pro- 
digious smoke.. spews forth. 

fg. a 2618 Raleigh Instr, to Son (1651) ix. 27, I thought 
at the last, quoth Diogenes, he would spue out a whole 
bouse. 2639 S. Du Verger ir. Camus' Admir. Events 2x4 
Thus they left him in that place, speudng out his soulc with 
his bloud, 

c, Freq. in fig. use with reference to abusive or 
objectionable language. Chiefly const, with advs., 
as forth, out, up, (Freq. f 1550-1600.) 

aizzs Ancr. R. 86 pc uormc [backbiter] cume 3 al open- 
Hche, & seiS vuel oi ano 3 er, ic speoweS ut his alter. 
1532 [see Spet v. b]. 2535 Iove Apol, Tindale (Arb.) 39 
[He] bathe spewed forthe al hisvenome and poyson at once 
vpon me. 1576 Fleming Fpist. X14 Bulwhyshold 
they spue against roe their spiteful stomaches 1 2628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. n. 271, I doe not grudge mine enemies to 
spue Their slanders on my name, 1632 Lithgow Trav. x« 
472 My sonne, beholde you deserue to be burnt quicke..: 
Spewing forth also this Fasminine Laline [etc.], a 2704 
T. Brown Amusem. Ser, ^ Com., Lond.yihs. 1709 III. 1. 17 
There is an Evidence ready to spue up his false Oaths at the 
sight of the common Executioner. 27x8 T. Gordon Dedtc. 
to Gt. Man zo Why must prating Oafs, .be for ever sufTcr d. 
without Rebuke, to be spewing up their ill-scented Crudities 
in the Faces of Men that are either Wise or Brave? 1877 
Dowden AV/tf/tx. Primer \\ 53 'Jhersites spews over cveiy- 
thinglhat wc had deemed high and sacred, his foul..insuJis. 

3. To cast out (+ or up), to eject or reject, with 
abhorrence, contempt, or loathing^. Also const. 
out of or forth (a place). (Freq. ci 6 oo.) 

(o) 1388 Wyclif’ Lev. xviii. =5 Of which loati ' 

■Yj-syte the grete synnes, that it spewe oet bise dwdleir. 
1526 Ti.vdale /Tcf. liL 16 Because thou „ 

tier hott, I will spew the oute of myniouEht. 1^3 hrL“B“ 
Auat. Afas.(lS77)Jos Itwill spueout manyofhis 
out of dotes before it be long. „.jt of 

C/-Aric.rWks. 1879 I. 433 He wm 

the realm, a j6sz Brohe Novella v.i. I s *60* Kay 

disgrace an order Shall spue j'ou f ’ . ,3ij,.spue out 
DEC. III. xi!..(; 73 e) 4 -'x 

and eject a wicked Person. ' W .newed out of it with 

Wks. 1841 II. 674 viL II. 

the utmost contempt. 1840 bv-Wcots on 

73 . Winiam...vould toe coU 

both sides a mere Laodicean, .. and ht o > 

4 . To eject, cast or throw out or vp, as tl by 

vomiting. (Freq. in the 1 7th c.). 
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1598 SvxviiSTER Du Barias ii. ii. jv. Columnes 224 A Bui. 
let spewd from Brazen Brest, 16x3 Drakton' Man in ihe 
Moone 240 Others {sc, shellfish] agayn wide open that did 
>*awn, And on the grauell spev/’d their orient spawn, 1676 
Grew Mvsxuyu, Anat. Stomach ^ Guts (16S1) vil, m The 
glands of the Guts are likewise of great Use. The hlucus 
which they spew, serves to make the Guts sUppery, 1697 
Drydeh Vir^. Georgy, i, 176 When Earth with Slime and 
Mud is cover'd o'er, Or hollow Places spue their w'at’ry 
Store. 1707 Morti.mer Husb. (1721) II. 120 The Frosts 
are apt to spew them out of the Ground. 17x0 T. Fuller 
Piiarm. Extemp. 250 It is useful to.. hinder the L)*mpha's 
being plentifully spewed out of the Glands. 

b. Const , outy ^tp. 

.1610 G. Fletcher Christ's t^ici. i. xxri, And, least their 
pleasant gods should want delight, Neptune spues out the 
Lady Aphrodite. 1654 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 10 Your plants 
beginning now to peep, should be earthed up,.. especially, 
after breaking of the greater Frosts, and when tbe swelling 
mould is apt to spue them forth. 1678 Bunyan Pil^. 1. 13 
At such time as this place doth spue out its filth. 1727 
Earbery tr. Burnet's St, Dead 127 The Sepulchres open’d 
their marble Jaws, and spew'd out their Dead. 1855 Sjncle- 
ToN Virgil 1 . Z3S If no high Mansion. . Of morning visitants 
a mighty tide Spews forth from all its halls. 

c. Spec, To eject by volcanic action. 

1594 Greene & Lodge Looking Gl. 1382 G.’s \Vks. (Gro- 
sart) XIV. 62 The hill of Sicely.. spues out from below 
The smoakie brands that Vulcans bellowes driue. 168$ 
Burnet Trav. (1687) ii. iv. 27 What can be the fuel of so 
lasting a burning, that hath calcined so much matter, and 
spewed out such prodigious quantities. 1690-— Tluory 
Earth IL 86 When the bowels of the earth begin to melt, 
and the mountains spew out streams of liquid fire. 1717 
Berkeley Jrnl, Tour Italy Wks. 1371 IV. 589 It is pre. 
tended that in [the year] 31 hot waters were spewed out of 
the crater, 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre 2cx, A crater-crust 
which may crack and spue fire any day. 

6 . Uchn. a. To force or cause to ooze out by 
undue strain or pressure ; spec, in Natit, use (see 
quot. 1863 ). 

1570-X Admiralty Crt, Exam. jS, 17 Feb., Havinge her 
okam spewed owte. 1630 Ibid. 49, 26 Aug., [A leaky ship] 
spewed the ocura out of her seames. 2663 Geebier Counsel 
28 That which is thin, will cause the W'ork to settle more in 
one place then in the other, and the Joynts to spue out the 
Morter. 1863 A. Young Nani, Did. 365 A vessel is said to 
spue the oakum when her straining and labouring at sea 
forces the oakum out of the seams of her planks. 

fb. Of a gun : To throw out or drop (powder) 
instead of consuming it Obs.'^'^ 
aiSsz Sir ^y. Monsok Naval Tracts ni. (1704) 344/x 
The siiorter Piece will spue her Powder. 

6 . intr. Of water, liquids, etc. : To flow, pour, 
or run in a more or less copious stream ; to ooze 
or be forced out or up. Usually const with, 
adverbs or preps. Now chiefly dial, 

zSyo J, Smith Eng, Improv, Reviv'd 38 Being full ofLand- 
springs (which is water running within the Earth, and shews 
it self, or is disco\*ered by breaking out, or spewing up in 
many places), 1675 WoRLtocE Syst, AgHc. viL § 10 (ed. s) 
223 l*be Sap or Gum will also spew out in that place. 2695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iii. (1723) 252 It [water] spues 
out of Chasmes, opened by the Earthquake, in great Abund- 
ance. 27x7 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) iii. 79 This stuff 
would sometimes spew over and run down the convex side 
of the conical hill. 2784 Cullum Hist. Hazvsied ^ Hardtuiek 
iiL .271 5 '/T«^*G'tf//r,spots of sand in afield where water oozes, 
or, as we saj', spew-s up. 1843 yrnl. R . Agric. Soc. IV. i. 40 
The gravel.. causes the land-springs to rise and spew out 
upon the surface. 1892 Sten'enson H: L. Osbourne Wrecker 
339 Avalanches of clay, rock, and uprooted forest spewed 
over the cliffs and fell upon the beach. 

b. Of ground : To swell through excess of 
moisture ; to slip or run when left unsupported. 

2839 Civil Eng. Sf Arch, yrtil. II. 27/1 Stratford marshes, 
where the ground for a depth of eight feet is inclined to 
* spew up *. i860 Worcester, Spevj^ v.n., to sv.’ell, as wet 
land affected by frost, so as to throw seed out ofthe ground ; 
as, ‘The ground spews*. 2876 Robinson 
.S.V., In constructing a* sike * for the drainage of land, gravelly 
earth will often break edge, and spew, 

c. Artill. (See quoL) rare~^, 

1843 Hwa Nav.^ Mint. Techn.Dict."i,SaignerduneZf to 
spew, run at the mouth ; applied to a gun when, from too 
quick a fire, it bends at the chase, or the muzzle droops. 

7. Of bees ; To swarm for the fourth time in one 
season. 

1750 W, Elus Mod. Husbandm, IV'. it. 1x5 Bees will some- 
times (but rarely) s^varm, cast, colt, and spew, from one and 
the same old steije of Bees in one Summer. 

Hence Spewed///, c.; Spew*er. 

• czooo iELFRic Gloss, in VVr.-Wulcker 208 Uennex^ uel 
uojnenst spiwerc. 2606 Holxoke Rider's Did, i, Vomitor, 
a .spewer, or parbreaker. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. vii. 
bexvii, Insatiate sink, how with so generall slain Thy spu'd- 
out puddles court, town, fields entice ! 1648 Hexham 11, 
Een Braker^ a V'omiter, or Spewer. Ibid., Een Spmnvert 
a Speller oraSpuer. r^’^Almondhury ef Huddersf.Gloss.i 
Spners, squibs ; serpents ; a kind of fireworks. 
Spewiness (spi» 7 -ints). [f. SPETVr a.] Agric. 
Speivy, boggy, or undrained condition (of land). 

1653 (jAUDEN Hierasp. 551 These. .would in time hear 
store of good fruits; if the coldnesse and spewinesse of tbe 
soil ..did not make them dwindle:. 1762 Tulls Herse-Hoeing 
J/usb. (« 1 . 4) xvL 246 Tbe most prejudiced Farmers agree, 
that keeping the Lands or Ridges cf wet Ground always 
cross the Descent doth cure its Spe^^-iness. 

Spewing (spit.'iq), vil. si. [f. SPEtVir. + -ISG 1.] 
■L Tbe action of the verb in various senses; 
vomiting ; nn instance or occasion of this. 

n 1000 in Wr.-Wulcker 230 Euomaiio, speowung. cxooo 
y5-iLF7.ic Glois. Ibid. 162 Euomliio^ spiwingc. 23S7 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV'. 393 Also he usede oftc clLtories and 


spuynge. 1398 — » Barth. De P. R, xnr. xxi. (Bodl. MS.), ; 
pe see..hredeh drede and feere & heedeache and spuying; 
CZ440 Promp. Parv. 471/1 Spvvj’nge, or brakynge (or par- 
brakynge), vomitus. 2500 Onus Vocab., Rudus i.vomitus^ 
angV, a spwynge, 2535 Covcrdale Hab. iL 16 For tbe 
cuppe of the XxDrdes righ te honde shall compasse the aboute, 
and shameful! spewinge in steade of thy worslltpe. 2657 

H. Crowch Welsh Traveller 4 Then to spewing did her 1 
(=she]falL 2686 J. DuNTONZ.f//.y>',AV7i'-i5r//^.(i867)23As 
often as I view'd the Ocean, or durst peep out of my Cabin, 
to order Palmer to assist me in my Spewing. 2842 Burn 
Naval ( 5 * Mil. Techn, Did, i, EguexUejitenty elliptical en- 
largement of the borej called running or spewing at the 
muzzle, of a gun, occasioned by quick and long continued 
firing, 2883 Athenxum 4 Aug. 146/3 The ‘spueing * of the , 
sloppy ink over the edges of the letters. 

b. attrib., as spewing-fit , •\-tini (see quot.). 

2586 Lufton 1000 Notable Things (1675) 122 The pouder ■ 
of Nux Vomica called the Spuing Nut. a 2704 T. Brown 
Walk round Lond., Quaker's Meet. Wks. 2709 III, in. 21 : 
When the Spewing-fit is over, he’ll sit down to take a Nod. j 

2. Matter spewed out or vomited ; spew. 

C1380 Wyclif .Sr/. Wks, II. 330 HoundU,,j7at after I?e 
tyme \>zt \>ti have spued l>ei turnen a3en and eeten ke 
spuynge. 2388 — Isaiah xxviii. 8 Alle bordis weren fillid 
with spuyng and filthis. 2553 Becon Reliques of Rome 
(1563) 226 If a man by anj' chkunce of glotony, do spue out 
y* sacrementjtbe same spuyng must be brent, iZZo Antrim I 
4 * Down Gloss. ^ZSpuatiSt what is vomited. 

Spewing,///, fl. [f. asprec.] 

L That spews, in senses of the vb. 

2388 Wyclif Isaiah xix. 14 A drunkun man and spuynge. 
1560 Rolland Seven Sages 97 Thow poysonit spewand 
spout. 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. 1. 1306 Earth's 
exhalations hot Are spewing ACtnas that to Heav’n aspire. 
2648 J. Beaumont Psyche xviii. clxi, That Simon he out- 
spit in Heresy, And higher than his spewing Father flew. 
x8s6 DeiCs Hallowe'en 16 (E.D.D,), Some dreepit a' wi* 
spewin’ sairs. 

2 . Agric. Of ground : Characterized by the 
oozing out of moisture; excessively wet; spewy. 
Freq. in the lythc. ; now rare or Obs. 

26x0 W. Folkincham Art of Survey i. x, 24 Spewing 
grounds ouer-soaked with sower moisture are well releeued 
by being sowne with (Dates. 1634 W. Wood New Eng, 
Prosp. (1865) IX The Soyle is for the generall a warmekinde 
of earth, there being little cold-spewing land. 16^ Evelyn 
Sylvaxwxu 36 In moist, and boggy places they will flourish 
wonderfully, so the ground be not spewing, a 1722 Lisle 
Husb, (1757) 21 Chalk is healing, and therefore proper for 
clay, cold, and spewing grounds. 

3. Issuing as if spewed out. 

16x6 SuRPL. & Markh. Country Farjne v. x. 540 These 
Oxen are fittest for those soyles which are tough and firme, 
without anie spewing moisture in them. 2675 Evelyn 
Philos, Disc. Earth (1676) 86 Cutting your Furrow, .about 
a foot beneath the jewing water. 2786 Burns Vision iii, 
The spewing reek That fill'd, wi* hoast-provoking smeek, 
I’he auld, clay biggin. 

spewy (spirr'i), a. Also 7-8 spewey. [f. 

Spew z'.i + -y.] 

1. Of ground: Tending to e.xcessive wetness; 
from which waterrises oroozes out. Chiefly Agrie. 

^ 2669 Worlidoe Syst, Agric, ill. §3. 2a Where the ground 
is moist, cold, clay, spewy, rushy or mossie. 1721 Mortx.mep. 
Husb. (ed. 3) 1 . 110 The place was cover’d with a scurf of 
wet spewy Earth about a Foot thick. 2733 Tull Horse* 
Hoeing Husb. xviij. 251 Hills are made wet and spewy by 
the Rain-water which falls thereon, and soaks into them as 
into other Land. 1B21 Cobbett Rural Rides (1853) 49 A 
nasty spewy black gravel on the top of a sour clay, 1849 
yrnl. R. Agric. Soe. X. ji. 437 The wet *spe^vy * pastures 
of the Cotswold Hills. 1879 hliss Braddon Vixen xxvii, 
They.. splashed through a good deal of spewy ground. 

b. iransf. Of literary style : Sloppy, slovenly. 

1829 [H. Best] Personal « 5 * Lit. Mem. xyt The main cause 
of thepuffy, spungj', spewy, washy style that prevails at the 
present day. 

2. Frothy, effer\*escenL rare—'^, 

X743 Lend. ^ Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 279 Whereby any 
such spewy, creamy Head or Ferments, is entirely kept off. 

Spey, obs. f. Spay v. Spey(e, varr. Spay sh. 
(sluice), Speyr(e, varr. Speik Obs, j obs. forms 
of Spear sb^-, Speer, Sphere sb, 

t Speys. Obs. rare. Also epeyes, . [ad. OF. 
espeisse {espesse, espoisse'), f. espeis (F. epais) thick.] 

A thick or dense part of a wood. 

In quots. perh, taken as a plural form. 

e 14x0 Master of Game (MS. Digbj' 282) xxx, Howe an 
hunter shall quest amonge clere speys and amonge hy trees. 

pel abyde amonge clere speyes and in bye wodes. 
Ibid, xxxiii, If it be in thyk speys, bowes or braunches 
broken as he dcrehath \%’a!ked,hesholdesaye lowde: sy va. 

tSpliaceL Obs. rare. [a. older F, sphacel 
(^5S4)i sphacele (mod.F. sphacele), ad. med.L. 
sphacclus.'\ = Sphacelus. 

1634 T. Johnson Parefs Wks.xx. xv. 335 It [doting] 
happens .. from a Gangreen or Sphacel. Ibid. x. xx. 37X 
There sometimes followes a corruption and Sphaccll of the 
fractured bones of the scull upon wounds of the bead [x84g 
in Craig.] 

f Spba'Celate, a. Obs, rare. [ad. med. or 
mod.L. sphaceldtus : see next and cf. F. sphacHe, 
Sp. esfacelado.'^ Sphacelated. 

1634 T. Jon?.*soN Party's JVks, xxvL xxxL 1064 Exhala- 
tions. liflM or raided up from any part v.'hich is gangrenate 
orsphaccble. 2785 Martyn Lett. Bot. xxvi, 392 Having a 
c>*lindric ., calj*x with the scales sphacelate or seeming 
mortified at top. 

Sphacelate (sfx’silffk), v, Hath. [f. med. 
or mod.L. sphaccldt*, stem of spJutccldre^ f. j/Z-a- 
celiisSva.KCt.i,VB. Cf. F. //^rzfe/^fr (i6th cent.).] I 


1. trans. To affect with sphacelus; to cause to 
gangrene or mortify. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais \. xxvii, To some others h** 
spoiled the frame of their kidneys, marred their backs, * 
sphacelated their shins. 2663 Boyle Usef. Exp. Rat. 
Philos. II. ii. 38 The inside of the abdomen looked as well 
neer black, as if it had been sphacelated. 1676 Wiseman 
Surg. Treat, v. ix. 3S3 For tbe most part, the long retention 
of Matter sp[hlacelates the Brain. 

2. iiitr. To become gangrenous or mortified. 

1684 tr. BoneVs Merc, Compit. xiv. 474 They render their 

Patients, .lame of their Fingers ends, because the Bonesdo 
sphacelate. 2707 Sloane yamaica I. p. cxlvi, It sphao;. 
lated more and more and., he died. xq^^Pkil. Trans.hW. 
242 The lungs. .were. .here and there upon their surface 
beginning to sphacelate. 1820 Cooper Good s Study Mtd. 
(eci. 3) III. 470 Sometimes the whole aneurismal swcilinj 
suddenly inflames, and sphacelates. 2899 AllbutCs Syu. 
Med. VI 1 1 . 824 The tumour . . then sphacelates and drops off 
Hence Spha*celating///, a. 

1799 Kentish in Beddoes Conirib. Phys, fy Med. Knrvl 
(1799) 266 The same sphacelating tendency. 2822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) III. 491 It often altemaied from a 
sphacelating to an e^sipelatous inflammation. 

Spha'celatea, ///. a- [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Path. Mortified, gangrened. 

attrib. 26x2 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 387 They 
used to take off the Sphacelated member. ^38 Phil. Tran:. 
XL. 9 A separation of the sphacelated slufi. 2783 Bentley 
in Med. Comm. I. 258 The sphacelated parts were drcsied. 
xBoo Med. yml. IV, 167 The greater portion of the surface 
. . was in a sphacelated state. 1877 F. T. Roberts Handhk. 
Med, (ed. 3) I. 393 The sphacelated portion is expelled. 
pred. x6^ Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 374 Tbe 
lower part of the Arm was gangrenated and sphacelated. 
2722 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 513 The Liver was intircly 
sphacelated. 1782 W. Hederden Comment, xvi. {i8o6j 85 
The pelvis was sphacelated. 2839 Semple Diphtheria. 11 
All the soft parts, .appeared deeply sphacelated. 

2. Bot. Withered, dead, 

x8o6 J. GALPiNE. 5 r//. Bot. 409 [Leaves] somewhat sphace- 
lated at the apex. 2821 W. P, (). Barton Flora N. Amr. 

1 . 125 Root . .invested at the bottom and upper part •with a 
sphacelated, brownish-black tunic. 

Spbacelation (sffes/l^'Jan). Falk. [f. Spha- 
celate z'.] The fact or process of becoming 
mortified ; the formation of a sphacelus. 

2657 Physical Did,^ Sphacelus^ deadness of any part. 
Sphacelation, the same as before. 2665 Boyle New Bx- 
per. Cold yl. 204 The Gangrasnes and Sphacelations that 
often rob living men of frozen Toes. 2728 Quincy Cotnpi. 
Disp, 238 The Insensibility which sometimes the Opium 
induces, so as to endanger a Sphacelation. 2772 D. Lysons 
Ess. Camphire xo Against such violent internal inflaiama* 
tions as are productive of sphacelation. 2826 S. CoorER 
First Lines Surg.i^A. 5) 44 Both during tbe extension ofthe 
disorder, and. .when the sphacelation has stopped. 2897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. xs8 The mass of ulceration snd 
sphacelation in which. .the vessels are often involved. 

II Sphacelia (sfses/'lia). Bot. [mod.L., f. spha- 
celus Sphacelus, with reference to its effects when 
eaten.] The first stage of the fungus which pro- 
duces ergot in rj.e. Also attrib. 

1879 Encyel. Bret, IX. 834/2 The ascospores, on germina’ 
ting, . . give rise again to the sphacelia, which closes the axle 
18^ Besscv Botany 289 In this stage, which is called lbs 
Sphacelia stage, it produces a multitude of conidia. x 83 i 
VINES tr. Sachs's Bot. 317^ The conidia can germinate at 
once and immediately again detach conidia, which.. agM 
produce a sphacelia in other Grasses. . 

Spliaceli'nic, a, Chem. [f. prec. or Sphace- 
lus.] Sphacelinic (or Sphacelic) acid : (see quot.). 

2897 Allbuti'sSyst, Med. II. 797 Kolert tells us that ergot 
contains two poisons; sphacelinic acid, which provokes the 
gangrene ; and comutine. 

Spha'celism. rare. [ad.F, sphac/iisme or rood. 
L. sphacelismtts (Gr, o'^aveXio’/tdj).] (See quot.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Sphasclism, an ulcer eating in the 
brain. 

Sphacelous (sfe-s/las), a. Path. [f. SrHA- 
CEL-us + -ous.] Gangrenous, necrotic. 

1682 Phil. Trans. XIII. 93 Large and corrupted splccc^ 
sphacelous and corroded longues. 172S Chambers Cycl 
s.v. sphacelus, A Sphacelous Foot.. ought to be cut off to 
the mortified Part, near the live ParL 1824 Ann. Reg* >57 
nie right foot and the lower part ofthe leg., was sphacelous. 

Ii Sphacelus (sfie's/lzJs). Path, Also 6 fiphfi- 
cilus. [med. or mod.L., ad. Gr. 
grene, etc. Cf. It sfacclo, Sp. and Pg. esjaidct 
F. sphacHe Sphacel.] 

1. Necrosis, mortification ; an instance of this. ^ 

2575 Banister ni. (1585) 488 If the malice of thu 

ulcer., fall a creeping, it tumeih to Sphacilus. ifiwSuEFLEr 
Countrie Farme 11.5^11,256 The flying fire, the ringworise, 
the leprosie, tbe Gangrena, and Sphacelus, 26x2 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) A Gangrene is ever tbe 
runner of a Sphacelus. 2728 Chambers Cyci. s.v., Tte 
Sphacelus is distinguished by the Lividness or B!ackiH» 
of the Part affected. 2782 W. Hecerdek Comment, xs^ 
{1806) X54 Ending fatally in a sphacelus of tbe bowels, too 

J. Thomson Led. Itiflam. 519 Gangrene, gangrwous i-^' 
fiammation, or inflammation which shows a tendency ‘ 
terminate in sphacelus. 2878 T, Bkva.nt Praei. Sttrg* ^ 
570 General inflammation of the pulp, following 
or later on the pre\'ious condition and resulting m t 
sphacelus. 

2. A mass of mortified tissue; a slough. 

iZ 3 o A. Flint Princ. Med. 52 A necrosed mass ofuii^y 
is called a sphacelus or slough. AUbutI s Syd, 

VI. 575 The sphacelus becomes bbek, dry* and bard. 

Sphere, obs. form of Sphere. 
SpliH3riaceons (sflir/iS-J^s), a. Bot. [(.saoo. 
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L, Sph^riaU‘Si (see def.) +-0US.3 Belonging to, 
typical of, the Sph^riacex^ an extensive family of 
Fnngi. 

1837 Henfrey Bot^ 587 Corpuscles . . extruded through the 
pore of the sperraogonium, as in the Sphseriaceous Fungi. 
1873^ M. C. Cooke Fungi 35 The majority of so-called 
species are undoubtedly conditions of sphseriaceous fungi. 

SphaBTiaform, a. Bot. Also sphserieeform. 
[f. mod.L. Spimria (see def.) + -(i)form.] Having 
a form like that of Sphtgria^ the typical genus of 
Sphveriaceie (see prec.). 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Botany §237. 247 Many species 
of.,acrosporous sph:eTi$forra Fungi. 1887 W. Piullips 
Brit.Diseomyceiesiix Pycnidia intermixed with theaboi’e, 
sphxriaform- 

SpliEBrical, -ick, obs. forms of Spheric(al. 

fl Sphsri'^um. ZooL PI. -i-dxa. Also 
-ideum. [mod.L. (Loven), f. sphxra Sphere 
O ne of the numerous minute rounded bodies at- 
tached to certain parts of sea-urchins. 

1877 ’Hiiyus.'t Altai, Inv.Anim,s-jz In some genera, these 
sphstridea . sunk in fossae of the plate to which they are 
attached.^ x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 359 
Sphaeridia. .occur on the peristome and ambulacra... Struc- 
turally they are modified spines, spherical or oval in shape. 

SpllEero- (sfisTi?), ad. Gr. atpatpo-j combining 
form of acpaipa ball, Sphere, employed in a con- 
siderable number of terms, esp. Bot. and Zool.j of 
which only a few are naturalized in form or have 
any general currency. SplimToblast Bot. (see 
quot.), Sphseroco’baltite Jlfin., * carbonate of 
cobalt, found in small spherical masses * (Chester), 
Sphffiroda’ctyle, a species of humming-bird. 
SphmTOlite (see quot.). SpbsBroinacliy (see 
quot). SpliaaTospore ^0/. (see quot), Spbaro- 
stiTbite Alin,, ‘ a variety of stilbite, occurring in 
radiated spheres’ (Chester). 

1901 H. M. Ward Diseases in Plants xxiv, 225 tVood- 
nodules or *Sph3erohlasis are curious marble-like masses of 
wood which protrude with a covering of bark from old 
trunks ofBeeches, etc. x88i WATTsi?/r/. Chenu^^rdSuppi., 

* Spkserocobaliite^ or Cobalt-spar^ is a native carbonate of 
cobalt belonging to the calcspar-group, black on the outside, 
red within, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. HtsU 140 The little 
*sphcerodactyle, — which we might put intoaquill-bairel.and 
carry home in the waistcoat po^et. 1881 Watts Diet. C/iem., 
3rd Suppl., *Splt3trolite, a volcanic glass from the lava 
of Antisana, _x6s8 Phillips, ^Spliserotnachy, a playing at 
bowls, or tennis. 1866 Treas, Boi. loSt/r *Sphstrospore, the 
quadruple spore of some algals. 1850 Davbzhy Atom, The. 
(ed. 2) xii. 4X0 The former combinations are called hydro- 
silicates... Example ; *Sphaerostilbite. 

Spharoid, -al, variants of Spheboid, -al. 

SphsBrometer, variant of Spkeeometeb. 
Sphserosiderite (sfT-rasi'dsrait). Min, [f. 
Sph^eo- + SiDEBiTE 1.] ‘A Variety of siderite 
occurring in spherical concretions ’ (Chester). 

1837 Dana Min. 213 Carbonate of Iron. Sparry Iron... 
Spharosiderite. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 50 
In the compact state, or when occurring in reniform masses 
or concretions, this mineral xs termed sphmrosiderite. xM6 
Geikie Class-Bk. Geol, i8x Sphasresiderite or Clay-tronstone 
concretion enclosing portion of a fern. 

Sphaeriile, -lite, -litic, obs. ff, SpHERaLE, etc. 

i* Splia^au, a. Obs.~~^ [f. Gr. a<pa^^ios slay- 
ing, slaughtering.] Employed in the killing or 
sacrificing of animals. 

1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts 88 Then put they vnder him 
their Sphagian vesselles to receiue his bloud. 

+ Sphagitid. Obs."^ [ad. F. spJiagitide, ad. 

■ Gr. C(paytTtS‘, (‘?>A€ip) jugular vein, f. 

atpay^ throat,] (See quot.) 

1633 XJrqvhart R abelais t. xliv, He cut clean through the ! 
jugularie veins and the sphagitid or transparent arteries of ; 
the neck. 

Splia'gneoilS, a. rare~~^. =Sphagnohs a, i. 

a 1864 Gesner Coaly Petrol., etc. (1865) 53 They contmn 
the remains of sphagneous plants and woody fibre. 

Sphagneio^sti [f. sphagn-. Sphagnum: 
see -OEOGIST.] A special student of, or anthority 
on, the sphagna. 

x886 yrnl. Roy. Microsc. Soc. VI. 108 The very ,great 
diversity displayed by difierent sphagnologists in the limita- 
tion of species. 

So Spliaffno-logy, the special study of the 
sphagna {jCcnt. Diet. 1891). 

Spbagno'se, a. rare—^. =Sphagkods a. 2. 

1818 T. Nuttall Cttiira H. Amer. P/an/rl. 250 Growing 
in sphagnose morasses. 

Sphagnous (sfre'gnss), a. [f. SPHACN-Uir.] 

1 . Of the nature of, consisting of, sphagnum. 

1828-3* Webster (citing Bigelow), Spka^totts, pertaining 

to bog-moss, raossj’. X846 Dan.a Zooph. iv. (1848) 64 Like 
the sphagnous moss of a peat-swamp, coral zoophj’tes con- 
tinue growing at lop. 1W8 Rep. U.S. Commissioner A gric. 
(1669) 173 The annual moisture. .would collect between the 
impervious clayey soil and its sphagnous covering. x8^ 
/’a// Malt G. 29 Aug. 12/1 A marsh lake— -whose wide 
margins were one dense mass of trembling sphagnous moss. 

2. Producing, or abounding in, sphagnum. 

*845 S, Judd Margaret z. v, Their habitat is sphagnous 
places, what you call swamps. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. R. Bora. I. 39 Sundew. In sphagnous bogs. 

11 SplLa^num. (sfrc*gn£;m). Bot. PI. Sphagna, 
-unis. [mod.L., f. Gr. c<payvos a kind of moss.] 

1 . A genus of mosses growing in boggy or 


swampy places bog-moss, peat-teoss ; also, one or 
other of the species or plants composing this genus. 
. *753 Chambers' Cyct. Suppl. s.v., The sphagna are divided 
® orders, the one comprehending the branched kinds, 
Md ihe other the unbranched ones. 1839 Lindley Introd. 
Bot. (ed. 3) S47 The only case of undoubtedly perforated 
parenchyma with which 1 am acquainted is in Sphagnum. 
1857 H^frey Bot. 443 The Sphagna have antheridia like 
those of jttngerjnattnia. x88o Botany 351 The adult 

plant-body in this class, which includes, besides the Sphag- 
nums, all the true Mosses, is always a leafy stem. 

attrib. 1839 Lindley Introd. Bot, (ed. 3) 547 The circular 
spaces in Sphagnum leaves are openings. 1837 T. Moore 
Handbk. Brit, Ferns 3) 27 On this a thin layer of sphag- 

num moss should be spread. 1890 Science-Gossip XXVI. 60 
In the far-off bogs and sphagnum swamps of North Wales, 
2 . The mossy snbstance of which plants of this 
genus are composed. 

1840 Florist's yrnl. (1846) 1. 208 Covered over with dr>’ 
sphagnum, or bog moss. 1863 Lyell Antiq, Man 9 The 
lowest stratum consists of su'amp.peat composed chiefly of 
moss or sphagnum. 1877 W. H. Da^ Tribes Ext. N.IV. 
So A saucer or dish of stone or clay, w'lth. a wick, usually of 
sphagnum. 

Sphairi stic, rare-K [ad. Gr. atpatp- 
itTTtK-os playing at ball.] Tennis-playing. 

^wn-tennis was first introduced (in 1874) under the name 
01 sphairtstike {Gr. a-^atpttntia}). 

1882 World 14 June 15 Lawn-tennis has not to answ'er for 
many aeddents; so that twoina week amongthe sphairistic 
ladies of Ireland seems alarming. 

SpLaTerite. Min. [f. Gr. deceptive 

■MteI 2; named by E, F. Glocker(iS47).] Zinc- 
blende. j 863 in Watts Diet. Chem. 

I'Sph.alm.. Obs:~^ [Anglicized f. next] An 
error ; an erroneous doctrine or tenet, 

17x3 M, Davies At/ten. Brit. 1 . Pref. 29 Both the Romish 
and Jacobite Schisms and Sphalms are irretrievably laid 
open and flat to the Ground thereby. 

I] Spha'lma. Obs. rare. PI. sphaliQata(s). 
[a. Gr. aepahpLa, f. CipoKKetv to err.] An error or 
slip in writing or copying. 

1637 Evelyn Let. in Mem. (1827) IV. 45 I have been bold 
to note places with my btack.leade where y« Amanuensis 
has committed some spbalmatas. 

Spliecoid (sfrkoid), a. But. [f. Gr. <X(prj/c-, 
o<p^^ wasp (see Sphex) + -oiD.] Wasp-like ; spec. 
resembling, or related to, the digger-wasps. 

18x3 Kibby & Sp. Entomol. ix. (z8i8) 1. 263 It is probable 
that most of the other Vespoid and Sphecoid Hymenoptera 
..assist in this great work. 1858 Mayne Lex. 1x83/2 
Sphecoides,..xt&tmhVxT\z^ wasp: sphecoid. 

II Sphendoae (sfe-nd^n*)- Archseol [a. Gr. 
a(ptv%6vrj a sling, head-band, etc.] 

1 . A head-band or fillet, shaped like a common 
form of sling, worn by women in ancient Greece. 

1850 Lettch tr. C. O. Mfdler's Anc. Art § 363 (ed. 2) 453 
On the hair :..The sphendone surrounded with rays. 1872 
Head Sel. Crk. Coins in Electrotype^ Brit. Mus. 6 Head of 
Parthenope, wearing sphendone, to right, 

2 . An area composed of elongated sloping sides 
with a rounded end. 

1847 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art § 290. 281 The 
Messenian stadium, which is surrounded by colonnades, has 
x6 rows of seals in the sphendone. 

Spliene (sf/ii). Min. Also sphen. [a. F. 
sphhte (Haiiy, 1801), f. Gr. dip^y wedge, from the 
shape of its crystals.] =TiTAifiTE i. 

1813 AiKiN*^m, (ed. 2) 137 Spben. Rutilite... Colour 
redish, yellowish, greyish, and blackish brown. 1849 Dana 
Geol, vi. (1830) 347 Some minute crystals of sphene. 1879 
Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 140 Frequently the crystals of 
sphene appear cloudy or imperfectly translucent. 

Spiienetlxmoid (sfine-J?moid), sb. and <7, 
Zool, [f. Gr. atpriv wedge (cf. Spheno-) + Eth- 
moid,] One of the cranial bones in batrachians, 
situated at the base of the skull ; the girdle bone. 
Also sphenethmoid bone. 

1873 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 754/1 As it take the 
place of the ethmoid, presphenoid, and orbito-sphenoids, it 
may be termed the sphen-ethmotd. 1877 Huxley fi: Martin 
Elem, Biol. 218 Appearing at the base of the skull, at the 
front end of the parasphenoid, is the girdle-bone or sphen- 
ethmoid. X903 Encycl. Brit. XXXV. 896 Sphen-elhmoid 
bone. ^ 

Splieuiscau (sf/ni’skan). Omith. [f, mod, 
L. Sphenisc-ns (Brisson) +-an.] A penguin of the 
Spkeniscus'’, a Jackass penguin. 

1^0 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd.iss The Sphemscan5..haye 
a straight and comprised beak. Ibid., The Cape Sphenis- 
can . . chiefly inhaWts the neighbourhood of the Cape, where 
It nestles among the rocks. 

So Splieiii*sque. rare. 

2826 Stephens in Shards Gen. Zool. XIII. 64 Cape 
Sphenisque. Ibid, 65 Magellanic Sphenisque. 

Spheno- (sfr-nj^), a. Gr. c<prjvo~, combining 
form of OfpTiv wedge, employed in a number ot 
scientific terms. 

1 . Anat. In adjs. which designate something per- 
taining to the sphenoid bone toother, with the 
part specified by the second element of the com- 
pound, as Spheno-ba'silar, -basi'lic, -froTital, 
•ina'lar, -1x13x1*111137, -occi*pltal, -o'rbital, | 
-pa*latine, -parl'etal, -te*mporaL, | 

Some of these represent Latin formations, as sphenopa^- . 

//«KX, in use from at least the xjth cent. Ci. | 

also F. spherxittsilaire, -maxillaire, -falatin, etc. 


SPHENOTIC. 

1849 Craig, '^Spheno.basilnr. 1904 Duckworth Stud. 
Anthropol. Laborat. 213 The -spheno-basilar suture. 1807 
Allbutts Sysi. Med. IV. 4S6 Premature s^mostosis of the 
spheno-basihc suture. 1830 R. Knox Bictard's Anat. 2S0 
Of this kind are the *spheno-froatal sutures, x^ J. E, 
Lee tr. Romers Bone Caves o/Ojeovj 29 A syncstosis of the 
spheno-frontal and the lon-er part of the coronal sutures. 
1835 Holder! Hum. Osteol. 94 Other short sutures, such as 
the ‘ *spheno-maIar’, ‘spheno-parietal *, ‘2>-gomatic’,. .speak 
for themselves. 1771 Erxycl. Brit. 1. 227 1 he inferior orbi- 
tar>*, or *sphenomaxillaT3’ fissure. 2831 R. Knox Cloquet's 
Anat. 107 The Spheno-raaxiilary fossa., is formed by 
the sphenoid bone behind, the upper maxillarj* bone before, 
and by the palate bone to the inside. 1840 E. Wilson Anat, 
Fade M. (1842) 2pThe sphenoid, in conjunction with theoc- 
cipital, was described, .as a single bone, under ibe name of 
♦spheno-occipital. 2841 Penny Cyel. XXI. 258/1 The round 
aperture is. .confounded with the *spheno-orbit:U slit. 1831 
R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 107 The *spheno-paIatine hole. 
1858 H. Gray Anat. 489 The Spheno-Palatine Ganglion 
(Meckel's), the largest of the cranial ganglia. 1882 Mivart 
Crr/ 86 The spheno-palatine foramen opens into the nasal 
cavity. 1831 *Spheno-parietal [see below]. xBRj J. E. Lee 
tr. Romer's Bone Caves 0/ Ojeenv 29 The spheno parietal 
suture, .is also in part completely obliterated. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 89 It is traversed by various sutures, the 
coronal, the sphenoidal, the ^spheno-lemporal, the spheno- 
parietal, and the squamous, 

2 . In names of minerals, as Splie*noclase (see 
quots.), or of genera of animals or plants, as 
Sphenodon, Sphenopliyllimi, Splieno pteris. 

Webster (1864) also gives * Sphe'nogram, a cuneiform or 
arrow-headed character’, to which the Imp. Diet. (1882) 
adds spheno'grapher, -graphic, -grapkist, -graphy. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 399 *SpheJioclase, a mineral 
occurring in parallel layers, .in a bluish grannl^ limestone 
..in Norway’. ^ 1896 Chester Diet. Min., Spkenoctase, a 
questionable silicate of calcium, etc., of yellowish color. 
1878 J. F. hzis,Gegenbauer’s Comp. 44011115 arrange- 

ment obtains also in some Saurii (*Sphenodon}. fz&So 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. IV. 290 The Tuatera, or Hatteria, or 
the Sphenodon Lizard. Ibid. 341 The remarkable Lizard 
from New Zealand — the Tuatera, or Sphenodon. 2837 
Penny Cycl. VII. 294/1 *Sphen^hyllum . .hs^shrosid wedge- 
shaped leaves, the veins of which are forked. 2858 Baird 
Cycl. N^ai.Sci. 509/2 Sphenopkyllu7n,si.%cs\\x% offossil plants 
peculiar to the coal measures and the transition formations. 
28^ Penny Cycl. VII. 292/2 *Sphenopteris has twice or 
thrice plnnatifid leaves. 2843 Ibid, XXII. 338/2 Sphene- 
pteriSy a genus of fossil ferns... They are all coal-measure 
plants. 1851 Mantell Petrifactions 1. § 2. 32 The other 
characteristic Wealden plant is the Sphenopteris (.S. Matt- 
telti), or wedge-leaf fern. 

Sphenoid (sff noid), a. and sb. Also S sphEDii- 
oid, 9 sphenoid, [ad, mod.L. spbenoideSf spkhto- 
tides (t jf///ff;?^7-), a. Gr. f. wedge; 

see -OID. So F, sphhtoidc (1611).] 

A- adj. a bone of irregular form 

situated at the base of the skull, where it is wedged 
in bet^veeD the other bones of the craniuro, 

2732 Monro Anat, (ed.2) 76 , 1 have seen sepamte,. Bones 
at the Conjunction ». cf the sphenoid and jarictal Bones. 
i7$6Phrl. Trans. LVII. 119 Portions of medtulary substance 
lying upon the spbanoid bone. 1B32 R. Knox Cloquet's 
Atiat.41 The sphenoid bone is articulated with the frontal, 
ethmoid, occipital, parietal, and temporal bones, 2884 M. 
hlACKESZiE Dis. Throat ^ Nose 1 1. 232 The posterior third 
of the roof.. is formed by the body of the sphenoid bone. 

B. sb. 1 . Anat. The sphenoid bone; one or 
other of the separate parts of this. 

iBzB Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 28 In the fcelus the occiput 
is divided into four parts, the body of the sphenoid into two. 
2841 'T. R, Joses 638 These two halves may., 
be called, respectively’, the anterior and posterior sphenoids. 
2^6 tr. Boar Text Bk. Zool. 362 In the basal and lateral 
regions in front of the parts just mentioned are the sphen- 
oids (ali-, orbito-, and basi-sphenoid). 

2 . Cryst. A wedge-shaped cr>’stal bounded by 
four equal and similar triangular faces. 

1855 Orr's Circ. SH., Inorg. Nature 435 Rhombic 
Sphenoid, or, Irregular Tetrahedron, is a hemihedral form, 
derived from the double four-faced rhombic pyramid. Ibid., 

A sphenoid may be derived from every one of the py’ramids 
previously described. 2878 Gurney Crystallogr. 78 A closed 
figure bounded by’ four similar isosceles triangles.. is some- 
times called a ^henoid. 

Sphenoidal (sf/hoi*daI), a, Anat. zMso 8 
spheonoidal, 8-9 sphenoidal, [ad. mod.L, spken^ 
oiddlis (■(* sp/nen-), f. sphhioides Sphenoid. So F. 
sphenoidal (i8th cent.).] 

1 . Sphenoidal bone^ the sphenoid bone. 

2726 Monro £3 It Is connected to the sphenoidal 
Bone, by means of that same Suture; S7A^ Phil. T fwyr. 
XLIV. 22 The Hole of the sphenoidal Bone, thro which 
the Optic Nerve passes. 2834 Mc.Muktbie Ctrvier’s An/m. 
Kingd. 173 A narrow canal which traverses the palatine 
and sphenoidal bones. , , 

2 . Of or pertaining to, connected with, tne 

sphenoid bone. , .. , 

Chiefly in a number of special collocations, as sphenoidal 
angle, Jissure, sinus, suture, etc. , ^ 

2726 Monro Anat. £S The sphenoidal Suture CTonects it 
to the Wedge-like Bone. 27*8 Chasibeps 


............ 27*8ChAS! 

Suture, in Anatomy, a Suture thus call’d from . 

passing the 1808 IJARC^v.ywxni^ 

cos The frontal, sphenoidal, and maxillao which 

Parkinson OutL Oryciet. 284 The in Orr's 

A^ong (he .pheneidal 

"S^henotic (sf/cr-iik), G. and .5. [f. 

SpiSn(o)- + Otic o.] o. aaj. Of or pertaining to. 
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formed by combination of, the sphenoid bone and 
otic structures in certain fishes and in birds, "b. 
The sphenotic bone or ossification. 

187* Mivart Atuzi. 106 It may also, in Fishes, have added 
to it a large and distinct ossification, the sphenotic. 1884 
CouES N, A flier. Birds 156 The post.frontal process, mor- 
phologically the post-frontal or sphenotic bone, bounds the 
rim 01 the orbit behind. 1885 Athenmun 13 June 764/1 He 
attempted to show, .that the human lingulzzx^ homologous 
with the sphenotic of the bird. 1895 Proc, ZooL Soc. yji 
The sphenotic process is also relatively somewhat shorter. 

Splieral (sfiaTal), a. Also 6 -all. [ad. late L. 
spker'j spkxrdiis, f. splutra Sphere sh, : see -al. 
So It. sferak^ Pg. esfsralj] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a sphere or round bodyj 
having the rounded form of a sphere ; spherical. 

1571 OtGGES Paiitom, IV. vi, X, Thus also. .ye shal most 
speedily finde these spheral semidiameters, fltia.xvil. Bbj b, 
All the sides and diameters both circular and spherall of. . 
regulare solides. 1^0 Levbourn Curs. Math. 328 In respect 
of these Bodies Spheral Circumscriptibility. 1766 G. 
Canning Anti>Lucretius ii. 107 These in a form exactly 
spheral place. 

b. Jig. Symmetrically rounded or perfect. 

1841 Esierson Ess.^ InielUci f 19 The poet, whose verses 
are to be spheral and complete. 1844 Ibid.^ Nom. fy Real. 
r 12 There is somewhat spheral and infinite . . in every genius. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the cosmic spheres or the 
heavenly bodies: a. Of the supposed music of 
the spheres. 

1829 Cablvle Misc. (1857) H* 77 As the Ancients fabled 
of the Spheral Music. 1845 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 237 She 
^alce as with the voice Of spheral harmony, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. IT. i, 239 The ancients had their spheral melodies, 
b. In other contexts. 

1849 Lytton Caxions xiv. j, Fortune,.. calm and aloft 
amongst the other angelic powers, revolves her spheral 
course. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks, Char. xvi. 409 To 
discuss the Platonic theory of the spheral motion. 1883 
Nature 8 Feb, 251 As closely contiguous in space as arc the 
molecules of spheral atmospheres. 

Hence Sphera’Uty, sphericity, rare 
1891 in Cent. Diet, 

Spliera*tion, rare, [f. Sphere -f- -ATioN.] 
The process of being formed into a sphere; the 
formation of a sphere or spheres. 

1883 Aimrican VII. 152 A sketch of the life of a nebula 
not thus broken up, of its rotation, annulation, and final 
spheration into a nebulous orb. 

Sphere (sflaj), sb. Forms: a, 4-5 sper (5 
sperre), speere, 4-6 epere, 6 Sc. speir, speyx; 
4-5 spire* 5 spyere, Sc, spir. 5- sphere (5 
ephyre), 6-7 spbear(e, 7 spheere; 6-7 sphssr, 
7 sphere, sphaer(e. [ad. OF. espere (i3lh c.), 
later sphere (mod.F, sphere) or late L, sphere^ 
earlier sphtera, ad. Gr. G<poTpa ball. So It. sfera, 
Sp. and Pg. esfera\ MDu. spere^ speer (Du. ^eer), 
MHG. spitre, spere (G. sphdre).^ 

X, 1 , The apparent outward limit of space, con- 
ceived as a hollow globe enclosing (and at all 
points equidistant from) the earth ; the visible 
vault of heaven, in which the celestial bodies 
appear to have their place. 

Oblique^ Paralielj right sphere*, see Oblique a, 2b, 
Parallel a, 1 b, Right a. 3 a. 

rti^oo Cursor M. 1548 Quen sa felc yeicrar wroken oute 
be mikel spere \Gstt. spire] cs rune aboute. c 1340 H ampole 
Pr. Cense, 4867 Alle be fire b^i^ es in be spere, And under 
erthe, and aboven erthe here, c 1430 Lyi>c. Lije our Lady 
(Harl. MS. 629) fol. 43 b, As the svnne dotbe in heuen shyne 
In mydday speere dovn to vs by-Ijme. CX470 Henry 
Wallace ww. 1186 The mery day sprang fra the oryent... 
Heich in the sper, the signes maid declayr. 25x3 Douglas 
yEneid in. viir. 13 Or I=cre] the speir his owris rollit rj*cht 
Sa far about that it wes .skars mydnychu 1500 Spenser 
F.Q. 1. X. 56 He wondred much..^yhat stalely building 
durst so high extend Her loftie towres vnto the starry 
rahere. 1634 Milton Comus 241 Sweet Echo, ..Sweet 
Queen of Parly, Daughter of the Sphear. 2655 Vaughan 
miex Scint. (1858) 235 If a star Should lea^'c the sphjcrc. 
1703 MqxoN Mech, Exerc. 352 The highest Heaven with all 
its imagined Circlefs], is called the Sphere. 1727-46 Thom- 
son Summer 204 The face of Nature shines, from where 
earth seems, Far stretch’d around, to meet the bending 
sphere. X847TENNYSON Prir.c. 111, 89 But 1 An eagle clang 
an eagle to the sphere. 1854 Tomlinson Arago's Aitron. 17 
'They had remarked that, amidst the general movement of 
the sphere, one of the stars of the L^scr Bear appeared 
alwaj’s to remain in the same position. 
fig. x6o8 CiiAP.MAN Dk,p/ Byron in. L 155 When I appear’d 
from battle, the whole sphere And full sustainer of the state 
we bear, atqzt Ken Psyche PoeL ^Vks, 1721 IV. 204 God 
is our circumambient Sphere. 

b. A material representation of the apparent 
form of the heavens ; a globe or other construction 
illustrating the place and motions of the celestial 
bodies. (See also Armillary ai) 
ci39t Chaucer Wx/w/. 11. §26 'pie excellence of the spere 
solicre..shewyth Manifeste the diuerseasscnciouns of signes 
in diuerse places, c 2400 Maunder*. (Roxb.) xxv. 215 Sura 
has..aslrolabres of gold, sum spercs of precious stanes. 
c 2532 Du Wes /ntrvd. Fr, in Palsgr. 1039 Whan I .«;hall 
ledie you the spere. 2552 Recorde Cast. Knozid. (155^ 
73 Set your Sphere before you, and first turn it so that bothe 
the Poles may touch the Horxzonl- 2674 Moxon Tutor 
to Astrort, ^ Geog. (ed. 3) App. rot As a Sphear is an As- 
tronomical Instrument, it is a complication of material 
Circles only, <0 fitted together that they represent all the 
imagmarj* Circles and motions of the eighth Sphear, and 
ibe Circles and motions of all the Planets about the Earth. 


; X70X — Math. Instr, 19 Splure, made of Silver or Brass 
I Hoops, or Rings, repr^enting the Principal Circles of the 
! Sphere (called a material Sphere). 2774 J. Bryant Mythol, 
I. 341 They had the use ofthe sphere, and were acquainted 
with the zodiac. 2822 Turner Arts ^ Sei, 172 He [Atlas] 
was.. the first who represented the world by a sphere. 1864 
Spencer lUust, Progress 272 Then came the sphere of 
Berosus, ..and the quadrant of Ptolemy, 

2 . One or other of the concentric, transparent, 
hollow globes imagined by the older astronomers 
as revolving round the earth and respectively carry- 
ing with them the several heavenly bodies (moon, 
sun, planets, and fixed stars). 

The number of these was originally supposed to be eight, 
subsequently increased to nine and finally to ten by the 
addition of the Primum mobile and the Crystalline sphere 
(see Crystalline a. 5). 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 2809 His Hghte gost ful blys- 
fully is went Vp to pe holwghnesse of he seuenj>e spere. 
€ 2381 — Pari, Foules 59 After shewede he hym the nyne 
•speris. C2400 xx.Secreta Secret.^ Gov.Lordsh.ps Yn ordyn- 
ance of Jjc heuens and of pe spares, and disposicioun of 
Jje planetes. c 2450 Treat. Astrol. (MS. Ashm. 337) 8 b, In 
the firmament above the viij spere there is a brode cercle ful 
ofsterris. la 1533 Frith Ansvo. il/^>r^{i548)62 Y“ hygh^t 
sphere, .with his swift mouyiog doth violently drawe the in- 
feriour Spheares with him. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, 
Glasse 10 This region do in it contayne .x. spheres. 1627 
Feltham Resolves i. xxvii. (2628) 86 Some will know 
Hcauen as perfectly, as 5f they had been hurried about in 
eucry Spheare. 1^3 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 49, 1 
grant that two bodies placed beyond the tenth Spheare.. 
could not behold each other. ^ 1695 Lo. Preston Boeth. i. 
(1712) 8 Hesaw of everywandringStar The various Motions 
through each Sphear. 1827 Pollok Course T, x, The 
spheres stood still, and every star Stood still and listened. 
1841 luKUT- Arab. Nts. 1. 20 This notion of the seven heavens 
appears to have been taken from the * seven spheres *. 

b. In references to the harmonious sound sup- 
posed to be produced by the motion of these 
spheres ; in later use esp. in the phr. the music cf 
Hit spheres, 

^2382 Chaucer Pari, Foules 61 Aftyr that the melodye 
herde he That comyth of thilke speris thryes thre. c 2400 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 70 The cause of this melo- 
dye is the merueylous mouyng, and wonderfull tornyng of 
thespyeres. 2601 Shaks. Tuiel, N. in. i. 121, I had rather 
heare you to solicit that, Then Musicke from the spheares. 
2^6 — Ant. 4* Cl. v.ii. 84 His voyce was propertied As all 
the tuned Spheres. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India 4- P, 191 Our 
Organs are the Musick of the Spheres to them, 2732 Pope 
Ess. Man 1. 202 If nature thunder'd in his op’ning cars, 
And stunnM him with the music of the spheres. 2827 
Pollok Course T, i, The chiming spheres, By God’s own 
finger touched to harmony, a 2B82 Ross’em Site Mulberry 
Tree 12 Wks. i836 I. 285 This deaf drudge, to whom no 
length of ears Sufficed to catch the music of the spheres. 

c. Used as a standard of comparison to denote 
a great difference in rank, intelligence, etc. 

1633 MARiiioN Fine Companion iv. i, He may be styl’d a 
civil gentleman, ten spheres below a fool, 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, i, iiL (1658) 23 Alibougb their [i.e. 
tutelary spirits] condition and fortunes may place them 
many Spheres above the multitude. 2859 Meredith R, 
Feverel xv, Erelong he meets Ralph, and discovers that he 
has distanced him by a sphere. 

d. A place of abode different from the present 
earth or world; a heaven. 

1592 Soliman ^ Pers. i. i. 29 Love. Now will I vp into 
the brighisome sphere, From whence I sprung, till [etc.]. 
2680 R- Graham Poems iz She. .from her lower Circle there 
Took flight into an higher Spha;r. 2817 Moore Lalla 
Rookh^ Fimvorshippers iv, 344 If there some happier 
sphere, Where fadeless truth like ours is dear. 1B63 ), 
I'komson Sunday at Hojitpstead 11. iv, Being lord in Mo- 
hammed's seventh sphere. 2865 Leckv Ration. (1878) 1, 337 
A future sphere, where the injustices of life shall be rectified. 

3 . One or other of the concentric globes formerly 
supposed to be formed by the four elements, earth, 
water, air, and fire ; + also, the globe formed by 
these elements collectively- Now NisL 

CX380 Wycuf Sel, IPX'S. III. 64 Filosofris. .sejm bat undir 
l»e raoone is a spere of sotil fier, and in |>at is a spere of l>e 
eir, and in eijjcr spere of J>e watir, and in J?e myddil of \>t. 
world.. spere of pe erhe. CX400 tr. Secreta Secret. y Gov, 
Lordsh. 95 f’e mone, vnderwhom ys J^e spere of)?e elemenz, 
bat er fyre, Eyre, ^vatcr, and erthe. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
IxxvijAscendingvpwarday frospcrc to spere, Through aire 
and watere and the hole fyre. C2450 Lydg. Secrees 166 To 
ebaunge. .from the Erthe the Walir and the Ayr, And parte 
j the Ellcmentys in thcr sperj-s fayr. 2530 Rastell Bk. Purg. 

« iL xiii, The fjTc therin wyfl ascend to the proper place and 
spCTc of the clement of the fj'rc. 2604 E. G[rimstone] 

I tX Acostils Hist, Indies in. vi. 136 As for the fir^ without 
' doubt it hath his sphere (as Aristotle and other Philosophers 
. have held). Powzn Exp. Philos. 11.207 By which it 
most cvincingly appears, that water does gravitate in its own 
Sphere (as they bhrase it). 1837 Whew'ELl Hist, Induct. 
ScL I. ill I. 70 The principle that each clement seeks its 
own place, led to the doctrine, that, the place of fire being 
the highest, there is, above the air, a sphere of fire. 

4 . With possessive pron. or genitive: TTie par- 
ticular sphere (in sense 2) appropriate to, or occu- 
pied by, each of the planets (or the fixed stars). 

c 2374 Chaucer 7V^'///r hi. 1495 Fnrstc schal Phebus falle 
from bis spere- Ibid, v. 656 O brighte Ludna,..ren friste 
aboute iby spere. 2426 I.ydc. De Gnil, Pilgr, 20043 The 
cours ofTsicnys alle, Mevnge in thcr bryhtcspeiy’s. 2430-40 
— Bcehas ix. xxviii, Lyke Phtebus shj*ning in his mydday 
spere. 2508 Kennedie Flytingvu. Dunbar^^Zy I peramba- 
lit of Pemaso the nionta>'n, Ensplrit w^nh ^fcrcury fra his 
goldyn spere. 2552 Recorde Cast, Kno’tvl. (1556) 7 The 
Sphere of the Moone whicbe Is lowest. 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
N. lu f. 253 Certainestarres shot madly from their Spheares, 
2610 — Temp, IL L 183 You would lift the Moone out of her 


spheare. 2656 S. Holland Don Zara 73, I can call down 
Luna when 1 list from her sphere. 1736 (jray Siatiux i. jt 
The sun’s pale sister, drawn by magic strain, Deserts pr^j. 
pitant her darken’d sphere. 2764 Keid Inquiry vi. § 1 We 
can measure the planetary orbs, and make discoveries in 
the sphere of the fixed stars, 2822 Byron Cain m. j, Suns 
moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced spheres. 184a 
M. Arnold The Voice 4 As the kindling glances. .wLkH 
the bright moon lances From her tranquil sphere. 

iransf. 1781 Cowper Truth 400 Go — bid the winter cease 
to chill the year ; Replace the wand’ring comet in his sphere. 
h„_fig. Of dailies, persons, or things. 

c 2^00 Lancelot 170 The mychty gode of loue.Thatsitiih 
hie in to his spir abuf. 1509 Hawes Joyf. Med. xvi, Now 
gentyll Jupyter. .Sendynge downelrouthe from thy fulgent 
spere. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 17 A Tale,. whose lightest 
word Would.. Make thy two eyes, like Starres, start from 
their Spheres. 2622 J. Lane Tritons Trumpet (MS. Reg. 
17 B 15, fol. 3), But (Chaucer shee bidds com down off his 
spheare. c 27^ Smollett Ode to Blue-ey'd Ann 22 When 
nature from her sphere shall start. 2814 Scott Lord a/ 
Isles VI. xxxvi, He. .greeted him ’twixt joy and fear, .\s 
being of superior sphere. 

c. The orbit of a planet. Also^^. 

2594 Spenser Amoreiti lx. Mars in three score yeares 
doth run hk spheare. Ibid.y The spheare of Cupid fourty 
yeares containes. 

5 . A place, position, or station in society; an 
aggregate of persons of a certain rank or standing. 

In early use directly associated with 4 b, and used only 
of elevated rank. 

1602 Shaks. Alts Well i. i. 200 He is so aboue me, In his 
i bright radience and colaterall light Must I be comforted, 
i not in his sphere. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i. §71 Any 
man who shined in such a sphere in that age in Europe. 
2678 Yng, Man's Call. 66 You are ready. .to., complain, that 
the orbe and sphere in which you are placed is low and 
mean. 2724 Swift Drapier's Lett. vii. Wks. 1761 III. 140, 
1 should think myself obliged in conscience to act in mv 
sphere according to that vote. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Scl. 
Wks. 1898 II. 80 I sawher just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move 
in. x8zo Scott Monast. xiv, The young lady, who seemed 
to have dropped amongst them from another sphere of life. 
1886 Ruskin Prxterita L vii. 220 The change, for her, was 
I into a higher sphere of society. 

b. Tne group of persons with whom one is 
directly in contact in society. 

1839 J. H, Newman Par. Sermons IV. xiii. 23s Each 
knows fittle about what goes on in any other sphere than his 
own. 2848 Dickens Dombey xx, It was an assurance to him 
that his ^wer extended beyond his own immediate sphere. 

6. A province or domain in which one’s actiyi- 
ties or faculties find scope or exercise, or within 
which they are naturally confined ; range or com* 
pass of action or study. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl, 11. vii. 26 To be call’d into a huge 
Sphere, and not to be seene to moue in 't. 2635 A. Stafford 
Fern, Glory {iZ6^) 267 Divinity not being the spheare wheria 
my studies move. 2722-4 Pore Rape Lock ii. 75 Ye know 
the spheres and various tasks assign’d By laws eternal to 
th’ aerial kind. 2776 Adam Smith W. N, 1. iii. (1901) J. 

A village is. .too narrow a sphere for him. 2853 C. BROJrrE 
; yUlette viii, IBat school offered for her powens loo llmilcd 
a sphere. 2884 R, Paton Scott. Ch. vii. 62 Other labourers 
in similar spheres had left the gloom unbroken. > 

j b. With possessive pronouns, (Cf. 4.) 

I 2643 R. Baker Chron, (1653) 5^7 All this while the Kins 
bad moved within bis own Sphear, and had done nolhingoot 
of the Realm. 2667 Primatt City C, Builder 55 Thev do 
buy their materials at cheaper rates than those out of whose 
sphere it is. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr, II. 266 Not. .thrust* 
ing into Business above our Capacity and proper Sphere. 
2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (i787)lV. M 7 
l^ach personage is distinct from the rest, acts in his sphere, 
and cannot be confounded with any other of the dramath 
persons. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXL 175/2 In his new sphere 
Seckendorf showed the same activity and good will toward^t 
the people as before. 188S Bryce Amer. Commw. xxxih. 
1. 49s Each of which [sc. executive and legislative poweri) 
forms its view as to the matters falling within its sphere.^ 

c. In phrases with tn and out of.^ denoting suit* 
ability, or the want of it, to surroundings or enviroD* 
ment- 

2650 Fuller Pisgah iv. i. 10 The Temple, where this glou* 
ous Plate shined in its proper sphear. 2670 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb.xw, §78 He.. told them that all the time be was 
in France he was out of his sphere. 2762-7X H. W/uot^ 
Vertues Anecd. Paint. {1786) II. 261 He was no sooner at 
Rome, than he found himself in his sphere. 2832 Ht. 
TiSEAU Each 4* All i, She is in her own sphere wherever 
there is grace, wherever there is cnjoj’ment. 

7 - The whole province, domain, or range 0 / some 
quality, thing, etc, 

2602 "hlAySTOii Ant.^ Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 1. 25 Ladle, crert 
your graiious simmetry: Shine in the ^phcare of 
affection, a x668 Davenant Plimouth 1. 1, 
the Spheare of Light and harmony. 1704 Swift 
spirit Wks. 1768 1. 205 T^erc are three general K 
ejaculating the soul, or transporting it be>’ond the spher* • 
matter. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 269 T 5 They 
little, and believe that there js nothing beyond their V 
of vision. 2777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) L , 
this course, he came within the sphere of the trade 
1847 Ruskin Sev. Lamps L 5 1. 7 Extending prinap” 
which belong altogether to building, into the 
architecture proper. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I*. 0 •» - 
sphere of mind was dark and mj'sterious to him. 

b. Esp. of action, activity, operation, etc. 

2662 Cowley Gov, Oliver Cronnvell Wl:s. 

.299/2 The bounds of those laws which have been 
as the sphere of their authority. 2666 Drvden4"^ 

Pref. Ess. (Kcr) I. 22 All which, by lengthening 
chain, makes the sphere of their activity the larger. 
Butler Seme. Wks. 1874 II. 154 Tlie sphere of .ictioa oL' 
the greatest part of mankind Is much narrower than 
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government they live under. 1783 Burke Rep. Aff. India 
Wks. 1842 II. 26 The spirit, .prevailed not only in Bengal, 
but seems, more or less, to have diffused itself .through the 
whole sphere of the company’s influence, 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria II. 27 The distrust, .had increased in proportion as 
they approached the s|3here of action. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tan's C. xx, Miss Ophelia resolved to confine her 
sphere of operation and instruction chiefly to her own 
chamber. 

c. Similarly with a and pi. Also ellipt. 

1726 Butler Serm, Rolls Chap. xv. 309 A Sphere of 
Knowledge.. level to our Capacities. i757*BuRKE^^rxfi^;;/. 
En^, Hist. II. iii. Wks. {1812) 288 He agreed to an accom- 
modation which. .only left to himself a sphere of govern- 
ment. 1862 Stanley yew.^ Ch. (1877) I, iii. 61 His hi>tory 
belongs henceforth to a wider sphere. x86y Dk. Argyll 
Reign of Law ii. 55 They belong to wholly different spheres 
of thought, 1879 Froude Cxsar xiii. 179 Caesar could only 
wish for a long absence in some new sphere of usefulness. 

d. Sphere of action^ influence^ or interest^ in 
recent use, a region or territory (esp. in Africa or 
Asia) within which a particular nation claims, or 
is admitted, to have a special interest for political 
or economic purposes. Also ellipt. and attrib. 

x88s EARLGRANViLLEin Hertslet hlap ofAfricaby Treaty 
(1894) II. ^96 A Memorandum of Agreement for separating 
and defining the spheres of action of Great Britain and 
Germany in those parts of Afn<^ where the Colonial interests 
ofthetwocountriesinightconflict. Ibid.'^db Theirre^ective 
spheres of influence in the territories on the Gulf of Guinea. 
1890 Sir C. W. Hjlke Probl. Greater Britain v. II. 203 
Our South African ‘sphere’. 2898 IVestnt. Gaz. 25 July 
1/2 There is no necessarj» opposition between the sphere of 
influence policy and the ‘open-door* policy. 

II. 8. Geom. A figure formed by the complete 
revolution of a semicircle about its diameter; a 
round body of which the surface is at all points 
equidistant from the centre. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix, cxxvii. (2495) 928 The 
Spere is a fygure shape alle rounde and is pere to Solid in 
all partyes. c 2400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) v. xiv. 207 
Alle thre dymensions in a round body nys but the same, and 
yf ther be ony difference the spere is not parfyte. 2551 
Recorde Cast. Ktiotvl. (1556) 27 A Sphere is a sound figure, 
made by the tournynge of half a circle, tyll it ende where it 
began to be moued. 1570 Billingsley EncUd xi, def. 12, 
2x6 A Sphere is a figure most apt to all motion, as bauing no 
base whereon tpstay, 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage I. ii, (16x4) 
20 Neyther is it yet absolutely round and a perfect sphere. 
1698 Keill Exam. Th. (1734) 223 A Sphere, .whose 

Center of Gravity coincides with iis Center of Magnitude. 
2753 Chambers' Cyel. Suppl. s.v.,^ Parallel planes, which 
divide the diameter of a sphere into equal parts, divide 
the surface of the sphere into equal parts at the same time. 
2840 Lardnf.r Geom. 204 The diameter . . on which the 
generating circle turns is called the axis of the sphere, and 
Its extremities.. are called the poles of the sphere. 2879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. I. 394 Draw the complete plan, ana 
project . . the external form of the sphere. 

f b. The containing surface of such a figure 
or body. Ohs.”^ 

a 2632 Donne Poems (1650) 7 Shine here to us, and thou 
art every where j"l*his bed thy center is, these wals, thy 
spheare. 

9 . A body of a globular or orbicular form ; a 
globe or ball. 

2388 Wyclif Isaiah xxix. 3 And Y schal cumpasse as a 
round speere, ether trendil, in thi cumpasse. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I. 227 In the bi^hte of whom is a spere of 
brasse conteynenge the bones of lulyus Cesar. 1575 Lane- 
hasi Let. (1871)49 With obelisks, sphearz, and white bearz, 
all of stone, vpon theyr curioouz basez. 1667 Milton P. L, 
VII. 355 Of Celestial Bodies first the Sun A mightie Spheare 
he fram’d. 2747 Franklin Lett., etc. ^Vks. 1840 V. 188 
Our spheres are fixed on iron axes, which pass through 
them. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Mysi. Udoipho 1, The chang- 
ing moon forsakes this shadowy sphere. 2831 Brewster 
Optics xxviii. 237 If we place a spnere of glass in a glass 
trough of hot oil. 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 164 Lying 
in dark-purple spheres of sea. 2875 Darwin Imeciiv. 
Plants VI. 95 The fourth [cube] was converted into a minute 
sphere surrounded by transparent fluid. 

hg. 2672 Milton Samson 172 For him I reckon not in 
high estate Whom long descent of birth Or the sphear of 
fortune raises. X70X Norris JF i?r/<fi, vi. 389 He., can 
never go out of her sphere, whose center is everywhere, and 
whose circumference is nowhere. 2853 Lynch Self-!mproz\ 

33 Religion. .at last fills the sphere, the eternity of his 
being. 

, b. The rounded mass ^such a body. 

2555 Eden Decades i. i. (Arb.) 67 The iudgement of 
auncient wryters as touchynge the bignesse of the Sphere 
and compasse of the Globe. 2663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. 
xxxvi. (1687) 470 To colour the cheeks of our Apples, and | 
enlarge the Sphere of our Cabbages. 2827 YioooPtea Mids. 
Fairies i, With a broader sphere The Moon looks down on 
Ceres and her sheaves. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 54 All 
things. .Would lean out from the hollow sphere of the sea. 
2858 Greener Gunnery 79 Until the flat surface is nearly 
equal to the diameter of the sphere of the ball. 

C. The surface or material of a circular object, 
c 16x1 Chatman Iliad xiv. 254 K girdle, whose rich sphere 
a hundred studs impress’d. 

10 . t a. =:Globe 4, Orin II. Obs. 

2387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) 1. 235 The ri:t bond hold- 
ynge h® spere, is roundenesse and be likne.^e of b^ 
world, a 2548 Hall Chrvn., Hen. VJII, 91 b, A hande of 
golde holdyng a spere of the worlde. 

b. An orb of the mundane system ; a planet or 
star. 

1598 Marston Sec. Villanie x, H iij b, A hall, a hall, 
Roome for the Spheres, the Orbes celesiiall \ViU daunce 
Kemps Urge. 2607 Shaks. Timon j. i. 66 All kinde of 
Natures That labour on the bosome of this Sphere.^ 17.. 
Watts Hymn, * God is a Name my Soul adores ' ii. Thy 


Voiw produc d the Sea and Spheres. 2837 Babbage gth 
Bne^eivater Treat. iiL 57 He has trac^ the orbits of 
earth s sister spheres,^ 2872 Jjimikic Four Phases Morals 
I. 20 We attempt ambitiously to measure the remote move- 
ment of the spheres. 

in. 11, attrib. a. In the sense ‘ of or pertain- 
ing to the celestial spheres*, as spkere-Jire, -har- 
viotty^ ^melody, -metal, -music, -song, -tunc. 

2609 Markham Famous IF/t. (x868) 33 Angels learnt 
meir sphear-tunes from my voice. £2630 Milton Unzv. 
Carrier ii. 5 So hung his destiny never to rot, .. Made 
of sphear.metal, never to decay Untill his revolution was 
at stay. 2820 Shelley Cloud 71 The sphere-fire above its 
Mft colours wove. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iii. vi, The 
Sphere-music of Parlementary eloquence begins, x^o — 
Hero^ iii. (1904) 84 The Greeks fabled of Sphere.Harmonies. 
2858 Sears Aihan. xvit. 243 We. .strike out bravely for the 
sphere-melodies. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 24, 1 shall no 
more dare to.. Pass off human Hsp as echo of the sphere- 
song out of reach. 

b. In the sense ‘ having the form of a sphere’, 
as sphere-crystal. 

2882 Vines tr. Sacki Bot. 63 It crystallises in the form of 
so-called Sphere-crystals,, .consisting of crystalline elements 
disposed in a radiate manner. 2885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 
53 Both forms have been termed Sphserapbidesand Sphere- 
crystals. 

12 . Comb., as sphere-born, -descended, filled, 
found, -headed, •dike,'-tHned adjs. 

£1630 Milton At a Solemn Music 2 *Sphear-born har- 
monious Sisters, Voice, and Vers. 2747 Collins Passiotis 
95 hlusick ! *sphere-descended maid. 2855 Bailey 
Mystic, etc. 82 The holy image of the •sphere-filled air. 
*747 Collins Ode to Liberty iv. 34 The secret builder knew 
to choose Each *sphere-found gem of richest hues. 2786 
Abercrombie Arr. 56 in Card. Assist., ’Sphere headed 
greater [thistle], 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 23 In manner 
•Spherelike it hath one mthin an other. 2729 D'Urfey 
V. 119 Last of all there should appear,Seven Eunuchs 
sphere-like Singing here. 2896 Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 507 
The water.. breaks up Into spherelike globules. 2636 T. 
Sanford in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 50 And how your 
Swaines will leave Posteritie ’Sphserc-tuned Sonnets. 2752 
H. M[oore] To Mem. of Dr. Doddridge xi, I seem to., 
catch sweet Music from thy Sphere-tun’d Tongue. 

Sphere (sflar), v. Also 7 sphear. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To enclose in or as in a sphere ; to en- 
circle, engirdle, surround. Also with about. 

2607 Chapman Bussy d'Ambois 1. L 31 Spreading all our 
reache-*? As If each private arm would sphere the earth. £x6xx 
— Iliad xviii. 185 When any towne is spher’d With siege 
of such a foe, as kils mens mindes. 26.. Middleton, etc. 
Old Laro v, i, A place at hand we were all strangers In, 
So spher’d about with music. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh uu 309, 1 resolved by prose To make a space to sphere 
my living verse, 2866 W. IL Alger SoUt. Nat. ^ Man 11.’ 
43 Mourners, sphered by their dark garb in a sacred and 
touching solitude. 

2. To make into a sphere ; to fill up or ‘ crown ’ 
wil/t liquor. 

2605 B, Jonson Masque of Blackness ^Vks. (Rtidg.) 547/2 
An urn sphered with wine, a 2849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1852) I, 272 Who could endure to see the sweet creature 
take a trumpet and sphere her bias cheeks like fame ? 

^•Jig. lb form into a rounded or perfect whole, 
2615 Chapman Odyss. xviii. 297 That no more my mone 
Might waste my blood.. For want of that accomplisht 
vertuespher’d In my lou’d luoxd. 2622 Massinger & Dekker 
Virg. Martyr iv, i. You, hitherto. Have still had goodness 
sphered within your eyes. Let not that orb be broken. 2^7 
Tennyson /’Ww. iv. 129 Not vassals to be beat,, .but living 
wills, and sphered Whole in ourselves and owed to none. 

3 . To place in a sphere or among the spheres ; 
to set in the heavens, 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. iii. 90 And therefore is the glori- 
ous Planet Sol In noble eminence, enthron’d and sphear’d 
Amid’st the other. 1657 W, Morice Cocna quasi Koivij 
xxii. 215 All that fire which isspheared on high and separate 
from commixture, is a pure element. Milton P. L. 

vii. 247 Light, .from her Native East Tojoumie through 
the aine gloom began, Sphear’d in a radiant Cloud. xBzo 
Shelley Fiordispina 26 But thou art as a planet sphered 
above. 1847 Tennyson Przne.xw, 418, 1 would have reach'd 
you had you been Sphered up with C^siopeix 1850 — In 
Mem. ix, Sphere all your lights around, above ; Sleep, gentle 
heavens, before the prow. 

b. fg. To set aloft or aloof; to place above the 
common reach. 

26x5 BxiKVivnAXT SiraPfiado^i^-jZi 190 The minds inlernall 
soueraignesse doth sit. As a great Pnneesse, much admired 
at, Sphered and reared in her chaire of state. 2649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, Ixxxii, Maicstie should be 
sphear'd Beyond the common Eye, 2853 Lytton My Novel 
VI. iv, The pale reflex and imitation of some bright mind, 
sphered out of reach and afar, zB6x Lo. Lytton & Fane 
Tannhduser 14 That $0 august a spirit, sphered so fair, 
Should from the starry sessions of his peers Decline. 

4 . To send about in a circle ; to turn round in 
all directions. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., His Age xix, We’l still sit up, 
Sphering about the wassail oip, To all those times, Which 
gave me honour for my Rhimes, 1820 Keats Hyperion i. 

J17 Open thine eyes eteroc, and sphere them round Upon 
all space. 

6. intr. To centre in something, 

2856 Massos E ss. Biog. g^Crit.i.^A I be very same .^ouL. 
was also related with inordinate keenness and intimacy to 
all that this life spheres in. 

Hence SphOTing vbl. sb. Also attrib. 

28x8 Keats Endym. ii- 251 One of those _Whq, when thi.s 
planet’s sphering lime doth close, Wll be its high remem- 
brancers. 1877 SvsiONDS //. vi. 32a How those 
mighty master spirits w’atchcd the sphering of new planets 
in the spiritual skies. 


SPHERICAL. 

Sphered, ppl. a. [fi prec. + -ED 1.] Converted 
into a sphere ; formed like a sphere or circle. 

1606 Shaks. Tr.fi Cr. iv. v. 8 Till thy sphered Bias checke 
Out-swell the collicke of puft Aquilon. i8zo Keats Latma 
>'• 183 Twelve sphered tables, by silk seats insphered, 1853 
iM. Arkoi-d To M arguerite iW, From thy remoteand sphered 
course, i860 Tvndai-L Clao. 1. xviii. 124 The sphered masses 
of condensed vapour which issue from a locomotive. 

Spliereless (sfla-rles), a. [f. Sphere si.+ 
-LESS.] a. Having no proper sphere; wander- 
ing. b. Displaying no spheres ; orbless, starless. 

2819 Shelley Masque of Anarchy Ixxviii, Let the horse- 
men’s scimitars Wheel and flash, like sphereless stars. 1870-4 
J. Thomson City Dreadf. Nt. iii. i, When the night its 
sphereless mantle wears. 

Sphereo'meter. rare. [f. Sphere 

1 . Naut. (See quots.) 

1862 Catal. Intenlat. Exhib.^ Brii. II. No. 2775, A 
* sphereometer *, for facilitating the practice of great circle 
sailing. 1863 A. Voung Nant. Diet. 361 Sphereometer, a 
contrivance ‘ for facilitating great circlesailing by obviating 
abstruse calculations *. 

2 . =Sphebo3IEter (Knight, 18S4). 

Spheric (sferik), a. and sb. Forms : 6 

spherike, 6-8 spheriok (7 sphear-, sphter-, 
sphoeriok), 7- spheric (8 sphterio, spherique). 
[ad. late L. spher-, sphsericits, ad. Gr. atpatpiicos, 
f. (T<patpa. Sphere sb., or F. spkPriqtte (14th c.),= 
It. sferico, Sp. and Pg. esferico. The sb. corre- 
sponds to late L. spharica fern.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or relating to the sphere as a 
geometrical figure. (Cf. Spherical a. 2.) 

2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr.Glasse 5, I wll exhort you 
..to reade with great diligence.. Theodosius of spherike 
Demonstrations. ^ 1594 Davis Seamans Secrets n. (1607; 4 
Cutting the Eqmnoctiall at right Spherick Angles. 2704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn, I, Spherick Geometry, or Projec- 
tion, is the Art of Describing on a Plane the Circles of the 
Sphere [etc.]. 2706 W, Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 279 
Of Spheric Trigonometry. 2798 Hutton Course Math. 
(1807) II. 51 The spheric segment pfn. 

2 . Spherical I. 

2610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 224 Foure round isles of 
Sphasrick work. 26*2 Drayton Poly-olb.y.xs\\\. 335 Stones 
of a spherick form. 2673 Gregory in Rigaud Cor7‘. Sci. 
Men (1B41) II. 247, I spoke not so of spheric speculums. 
2753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl, s. v. Lycoperdon, The blood 
red sphaeric lycoperdon. 2791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. I. iv. 
278 The diving castles, roofd with spheric glass. 2828 
Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 234 It appears that when 
the spheric chamber is filled with powder, it has the ad>'an- 
tage m point of range. 28^ Singleton Firgil I. 30 Behold 
with spheric mxss a nodding world. 2883 Lanier Eng, 
Novel most ravishing combination of tender curves 

and spheric softness. 

3 . Of or pertaining to, connected with, the 
spheres or heavenly bodies. 

264B J. Bfaumont Psyche xx. cxl, Those rich Notes,, 
Whose Comfort makes the spherick melody. 2652 Benlowes 
Theoph. vii. xlii, No lines, poles, tropicks, zones can thee en- 
ibrall, First mover of the Sphearick ball. 18x3 T. Busby 
Lucretius II. v. 863 What there he [rr. the sup] borrows 
from the spheric skies, To parts opposing his advance 
supplies. 2B44 Mrs. Browning of Exile 2050 We 

shall leap up. .To join the spheric company. 1880^ G. Mac* 
DONALD Diary Old Soul Jan. 20 Then harmony with every 
spheric song, And consaous power, would give sureness 
divine. 

B. sb, (Chiefly pi.) The mathematical study 
or science of the sphere ; spherica geometry and 
trigonometry. 

x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 1.53 Geometrj’ is prece- 
dent to Sphaertck,as Station is lo Motion. 1730 Chamber- 
layne Relig, Philos. III. xxiv. § 9 Concerning Spherics, or 
the Intersections and Angles which the Circles make. 2757 
Phil. Trans. L, 422 We have (per spherics) sin. AE : i (rad) 
;;co-t. Exco-t, AH. x8zo Shelley Let. M. Gisborne 94 
Conic sections, spherics, logarithms. 2867 Bbande Ic Cox 
Diet. Sci., etc. HI. S32/1 llie practical application of 
spherics to navigation. 

Spherical (sfe*rikal), a. and sb. Forms : a. 

6 sperycall, 6-7 sphericall, 7- spherical, 

6-9 sphffirical (7 -all), 7. 7 spbearicall. [f. 

as prec. + -al.] 

A adj. 1 . Having the form of a sphere (or a 
segment of a sphere); globular. 

a. 2523 Skf.lton Garl. Laurel 25x4 l*hen to the heuyn 
sperycall vpwarde 1 gasid. 2570 Billingsley Euclid xi. 
def. 12. 316 The Sphericall superficies, which is the hniite.. 
ofa Sphere. 16x3 Fukchas Pilgrimage {1614) 5®S The I^rjh 
being,, .at the first forming of it, more perfectly spbcricall. 
1698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth 27s He will not sup- 

pose. .that the Cliannel of the Sea is exactly ofa SphenMi 
surface. 2753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 8 
threads, or lines, forming a true spheriwl sb^ell. xeos-x; 
Jameson Char. Mhu <ed. 3) x63 Supposing the niolccu^ 
to be spherical. 2851 S. P. Woodward Mollusca 38 Com- 
pletely spherical pearls can onl>’ ^ 

soft parts of ihe .Tnimal. 2871 B. Stewart Heat (cd. 2) f 7 
A kind of flask, cither cylimlrical or 
Comb. 1804 Shkw Gen.Zool. V. ii. 43* Spherical ooaieu 
Diodon, wiih triangular spin^ j;...,i,r<r!rnwcn to 

0 . 2570 Dee Math. Pref D j b. Pcn>«ndicubrs 
the Spharricall Superficies of ofa 


Aug. Gitie cj uoa 403 circum- 

sphericall o Cyrus iv. 64 

fercncc are equal. angokir spindles. 

Since raany..sphxncall seeds yi r 4 S 3 Segments of 
? leos Bp Bepkelev .4pp!.lv. Lyco- 

sphairical surfaces. *753 . -^1 lycoperdon. 

S!:h .h= 
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earth and the water, .do make together one whole Sphear* 
icall or round body. 

b. Of form or figure: Characteristic of a sphere. 
1527 Thorne in Hakluyt (1589)257 Toset the forme Spher- 
icallof the world in Plana true ruleofCosmographie. 
t5S3 Eden Treat, Nexv Ind, (Arb.) ii Wyth what certayne 
demonstracions the Astronomers and Geometricians, proue 
the earth to bee rounde, and the Sphericall or rounde forme 
to bee mooste perfecie. 1608 Topsell Serpents 260 Thej’^ 
haue eyther a Sph$ricall and heauenly, or at least-wise an 
Ouall forme. 1698 KEiLL^.rrt;//. Th. Earth (i734) *37 The 
Figure of the Earth which the Theorist rightly affirms not 
to have been exactly Spherical 1803 Imison.S’«. <5* *• 

237 The machine used on this occasion was formed of silk 
of a spherical figure. 1868 I»ockver Guillemln's Heavefis 
(ed. 3) 96 Its form is not rigorously spherical. 

t c. Spherical number^ a number whose powers 
always terminate in the same digit as the number 
itself. Obs. (Cf. Ciucdlar a, 10.) 

ITie only spherical numbers are 5, 6, and 10. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 219 As Plato first began, 
and some have endeavoured since by perfect and sphericall 
numbers. 1658 — Card. Cyrus iii. 53 The number of five 
is remarkable in every Circle, not only as the first sphserical 
Kumber, but the measure of sphasrical motion. 1704 /. 
Harris Lex. Techn. I, Circular NumberSf or Spherical 
oneSf according to some, are such whose Powers terminate 
in the Roots themselves, 
d. Circular, rnre'"^, 

1730 A. Gordon Majpel's A mphith. 126 A spherical Build- 
ing, with Towers at Intervals, as the City Tusculana appears 
in the Coins of the Sulpician Family. 

2. Math, a. Of lines or figures : Drawn in, or on 
the surface of, a sphere ; esp. spherical triangle. 

1571 Dicges Panto?/:, iv. x. Y i b, The axis and spheric- 
all Diameter of thys Dodecaedron. 1585 Blacrave Math, 
Jewel (tiile-p.), The whole Artes of Astronomy,.. DyalUng, 
Sphericall triangles, Setting figures [etc.]. 1632 J. Hay- 

ward tr. Bio/idi's Ero??tena 236 Such like were the reason- 
ings of sundry young Princes of divers Countries, who like 
sphericall lines came to meete all in one and the same center. 
1678 Hobbes Decam. Wks. 1845 VII. 162 The arch of a 
spherical angle is the side opposite to the angle. 17x5 tr, 
Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1. 476 l*he spherical Triangle PL T. 
1824-5 Encycl. Meirop. (1845) 1. 362/1 A spherical polygon 
is a portion of the surface of a sphere terminated by several 
arcs of great circles, i860 Cayley Math, Papers (i^i) IV. 
428 The envelope of XY is a spherical conic. 2861 Parker 
Introd. Gothic Arch. (ed. 2) Gloss. Ind. 250 Spherical tri* 
angle, a triangular opening with curved sides, u^^ed in clear- 
story windows. x8^ B. Brown Schota to Cathedral iv. 
i63 The spherical pendenlive, by which dome construction 
was brought to perfection. 

b. Dealing with the properties of the sphere or 
spherical figures. 

1728 Chambers Cycl, s.v., Spherical Geometry, the Doc- 
trine of the Sphere. Ibid., Spherical Trigonometry, the 
Art of resolving Spherical Triangles. 1795 Playfair Elem, 
Geom. 279 Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
2852 Bristed Five Yrs, Eng, Univ. (ed. 2) 220 To make 
sure of the two questions in Spherical Trigonometry, on the 
first morning's paper. 

c. Of or peitaining to, characteristic of, arising 
from, the sphere or its properties. 

Chiefly in special collocations, as spherical aberration, 
excess, hannouic, inversion, projection, et&t see the sbs. 

3. Of or pertaining to the celestial spheres. 

2605 Shake. Lear i, ii, 134 As if we were.. Knaues, 
Theeues, and Treachers by Sphericall predominance, a 26x9 
Fotherbv Atheof/i. 11. xi. § i (1622) 310 This sphericall 
motion of the heauens. 1838 Mrs. Browning IsoheCs Child 
x.\'xi, A harp whose strings are. .tuned to music spherical. 

4. Spherical compasses, lathe \ (see qnols.). 

187s Knight Did. Mech. 2264/2 Spherical Lathe, a lathe 
for turning spheres. 1891 Cent, Diet., Spherical compasses, 
a kind of calipers for measuring globuUw bodies. 

B. sb. A spherical body, rare, 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. xxvi. I ij, All these Arts arc 
chiefly conversant about the spherical, or round, whether 
figure, or number, or motion; tnei” are forced.. to confesse, 
that a perfect round, or spherical, is no where to be found. 

Sphericality (sferikse-llti). [f. Sphekical a.] 
The quality of being spherical ; sphericity. 

26^ Sturmy MaidnePs Mag. v. v, 19 The Sphericality of 
thisTerrestlil Globe. 2780 Harris Philol, Eruj. (1841) 
362 note. Let us, for example, call sphericality (If we may 
employ such a word) the essential form to a bowl. 2844 
G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. II. 250 From an acquaint- 
ance with the earth's sphericality. 2878 N, A?uer. Rev, 
eXXVI. 375 A knowledge of the sphericality of the earth. 
Spherically (sfe’rikali), adv. Also 6 spheer- 
ioally. [f. Spheeical a. + -Ly2.] In a spherical 
manner ; in the form, after the fashion, of a sphere. 

• 2592 T. Digges Descr, Calesi. Orbs To Rdr., in L. DIgges 
Prognosi. Mj, The Sunne..giueth lawes of motion to the 
rest (of the spheres], sphairically dispersing his glorious 
beames of lignt through all this sacred Ccclestiall 'I'emple. 
a 2639 WoTTON in Relii/. (1651) 215 And it [r<r. the circle] 
seemes, besides, to have the approbation of Nature..: For 
birds do build their nests Sphencally._ 2690 LEYCouRNCx^rx. 
Math. 44glt maybe concluded., that it is Spherical, because 
it is Spherically illuminated. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot, 
423 The projection., swells up spherically at once. 

Spbe'ricalness. rare. = Sphericality. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies^ iy. | 2. 27 Such bodies., do 
receiuc iheire figure and limits from such leits as hinder 
them from attaining to that sphericalnesse they aj’me att. 
1704 PhiL Trans, XXV. 1728 The Sphericalness of the 
Apple of the Eye in Men. 2730 Hailey (fol), .S/54rr/c//^, 
the (Quality of a Sphere ; . -Sphericalncss. 

Sph.ericist (sfe-risist). rare. [f. Spheeic a. 
+ -IST.] (See qnot.) 

1897 AHunaam May 7:6/1 One Ions tirade against 
the sphericisis, or those who hold that the earth is round. 


SpLerioity (sferi'sfti). Also 7 spharioity. 
[ad. mod.L. sph?r-, sphiBricHas : see Sphep.ic a. 
and -ITV. So F. sph(ricili, IL sfericilA, Sp. esfer- 
icidad, Pg. -idade^ 

f 1 . A spherical body or figure. Obs.—^ 

1625 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. n. vil. ixi Such a spher- 
icity as bath the same center with the center of the Earth. 
2 . The quality of being spherical or having the 
form of a sphere. 

2625 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. \. ii. 38 The reasons., 
that in generall proue the Sphaericity of the Terrene globe 
are diuerS. Ibid. 11. v. 70 Forasmuch as thw hath little or no 
proportion to the vast Sphaeracity [sic] of the Water. 1650 
Bulwp.r AnikroPomet. 20 By some device to have their 
Heads.. rounded, that they may obtain a perfect Sphericity. 
1729 Phil. Trans. XXX. 1089 T*he Sphericity of the drops 
of Kain. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. xix. 370 Sphericity- .is a 
property belonging to a complete globe. 2^9 Hutton in 
Encycl. Metrop. (*845)^ III. 476/1 Let two large glasses, 
of convenient sphericities, be placed at proper distances. 
1866 Coruhitl Mag. Aug. 164 Tastes differ about the colour 
of pearls... At Bombay those of yellow hue and perfect 
sphericity are preferred. 1882 Nature XXIII, 398 The 
sphericity characteristic of the liquid state. 

b. Of numbers: (see Spherical a. i c.) 

1658 Sir T. Browne Cyrwx 70 For the stability of 

this Number, he shall not want the sphericity of its nature, 
which multiplied in it self, will return into its own denomr- 
wallon. 

Sphe'iicle. rare'^^. [dim. of Sphere sb., on 
Latin types.] *A small sphere* (Webster, 1847), 
Spherico- (sfe*riko), used as combining form of 
Spheric a. in a few terms, as spherico-cylhidrical, 
•tetrahedral, -triangitlar adjs. 

1778 Phil. Tra/ts. LXyill. 69 The fourth and fifth shots 
were of a long form, which maybe called spherico-cylin- 
drical, as they were cylinders terminated by hemispherical 
ends. 2839 Pe/tuy Cycl. XIV. 335/2 Buccal appendages 
spherico-triangular. 1857 M. J. Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 
§ 636. 556 Sporangia. .containing large spherico-telrahedral 
spores. *879 St. George's Hosp, Rep. IX. 522 A concavo- 
convex spherico-cylindrical glass, in preference to a biconvex 
spherlco-cylindrical. 

Spheriform (sfioTifprm), a. Also 7 sphery-. 
[acL L. type ^sphere-, sphsertforviis : see Sphere 
sb. and -FORM.] Having the form of a sphere; 
= Spherical a. i. Also fig. 

2678 CuowoRTH InielL Syst. i. iv. § 20. 378 God was said 
to be or Spheryform, by Xenophanes, only, .as 

being . . every way like and uniform. M artineau Ess. ^ 

Addr. (1891) 11. 227 There is something spheriform in the 
Providence of humanity. 2869 — Ess. II. 176 A thing of 
spheriform perfection. 

SpheTify, V. rare—\ [Cf. prec. and -ft.] 
trans. To invest with a spherical form. 

2866 R. Chambers Ess. Fam, ^ Hit/n. Ser. i. 197 The 
same attractive force whidi spherifies the tear of morning 
on the prickle of the thorn. 

Sphe-rioda'ctyl. Zoo/. Also -yle. [a. F. 
spJieriodactyle (Cuvier), f. Gr. cnpaipiov, dim. of 
atpdipa sphere + Dactvx,.] A gecko belonging to 
one of Cuvier’s subdivisions. Hence Sp]ie:riocla’c- 
tylons a. 

1838 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) XXV. 45/2 Spheiiodactylous 
Geckos,., with the tips of the toes terminating in a little 
smooth pellet. 2840 Ciczner's Anbti. Kingd. 278 A fifth sub- 
division is composed of the Sphcriodactyle.s,.. which are 
certain small Geckos [etc.]. 2845 Encycl. Metrop. Index, 
Spheriodactyls. 

tSpheiist. Obs.’-‘'^ [f. Sphere + -isr.] 
An observer of the spheres. 

2604 E. G[rimstone) D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies w.iw 438 
Neytber do they call those characters, letters, ..but rather 
ciphers, or remembraunces, as those be which the Spherists 
or Astronomers do vse. 

j| Spheriste*rioii. rare~K [a.d. Gr, afaipiffr-fi- 
piov, f. a<pcupa ball.] A place for exercise in ball- 
play, In quot.^/^. 

2824 Landob Imag. Conv., Arist. d* Callisik. II. 339 What 
a spheristerion is opened here to the exercise of informers 1 
Sphere- (sfi®*ro), var. of SpfliERo-, used as 
combining form of Sphere sb. (cf. F. sphdro-) in 
various terras, chiefly scientific and technical, 
as Spberoco nic Math., SpherocyliTidric a., 
SpheTOgram (see quots.). Splie'roffraplx 

JVaut.fO. device serving to facilitate the calculation 
of spherical problems. SpheroTogy, the science, 
stndy, or theory of the sphere. *1* Sp3iero*macliy 
[L. sphdcromachia, Gr, ff<pmpopaxid\ (see quot.). 
Spheroma’niac, one who is passionately fond 
of playing at bowls. Splieroplxyric a, Min., 
Splieropo’lar a. Geom., SpheroqnaTtic Math,, 
Spherosi'derite Mm. (see quots.) Spbero- 
stiTbitc Min., a variety of sUVblte, having the 
form of radiated spheres. 

Also, in recent works o Diets,, tphe/robacteria, ^obaltiie, 
-cr^’stal, ’ntere, etc- 

18^ Brande & Cox Diet. Set., etc. III. 532/2 * Sphere- 
conic, the section of a sphere by a quadric cone having its 
vertex at the centre, 1872 [see spheroguartic\. 2825 J, 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic If a cylinder intersect a 
sphere of greater diameter than the cylinder, the arch is 
called a ^sphero-cylindric arch. 2870 Cayley Math. Papers 
(1894) In the figures called ‘ •spherograms *..the 

representation of a hemisphere is all that is required. 2858 
Merc, Marine Mag. V. 232 The ^Spherograph, invented by 
Mr. Saxby, will shew. .the true baring of the Sun at any 
time throughout the day. 2E67 Brande £c (^x Diet. Sci., 


etc. III. 532/1 Spherograph, an instrument invented forth- 
practical application of spherics t'S navigation. liyiisaH 
any possible spherical triangle can be constructed without 
dividers or scales, 1656 Blount Glossogr., *Sphero)u<xcky 
playing at Tennis, or Bowling. 1906 Gentl. Mag, Dec. 6't 
To us as to all *spheromaniacs, a good game at bowls is ili* 
finest spoit in the world. 1895 Dana Ma/i. Geol. (ed. 4] 77 
The kind of mineral is indicated by the terms orthophyric 
if oxt\iceMes>c\..*spIurophy 7 ic, if containing spherical con* 
cretions, etc. x8^ Brande S: Co.x Diet. Sa., etc. III. 532/1 
* Sphero-Polar Reciprocal, [see] Polar Reciprocal. iZji 
Casey in Phil. Trans. CLXI. 585 On this account I 
called this species of cyclide.,a *sphero-quariic. .. The 
sphero-quartic is the intersection of a sphere and a cone 
Ibid., A sphero-quartic is the envelops of a variable circk 
whose centre moves along the sphero-conic, and which cut] 
the circle J orthogonally. 1836 T. Thomson Min,. Geol, 
etc. I. 444 Carbonate of Iron. Brownspar,..‘'‘spherosiderite) 
spathose iron. 2862 Dana Mh:. 247 The globular concre- 
tions found in some amygdaloids or lavas have been called 
spherosiderite. 1843^ Portlock Geol, 222 At Porlrush it 
[Stilbite] occurs white, (?*Spherostilbite,) in implanted 
globules. 

Spheroid (sfia-roid), sb. and a. Also 7-9 
spbsBroid, 8 spheroid©, [ad. L. sphmroides, ad. 
Gr. a(patpo€id 7 }s, f, (T<patp& ball : see -oiD. So F. 
spkeroide{i It* sferoide, Sp. and Pg. efierQiic\ 

A. sb. A body approaching in shape to a sphere, 
esp. one formed by the revolution of an ellipse 
about one of its axes. Oblate, prolate spheroid'. 
see the adjs. 

1664 Barrow in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (1841) II. 79 Were 
1 to compute the portions of a sphere or spheroid, I should 
only use these rules, out of Archimedes. 2698 Keill Exam. 
Th. Earth (1734) 05 After the fashion of a broad spheroid 
which is generated by the rotation of a semi Ellipsis round 
its lesser Axis. 1777 Phil, Tra/ts. LVII. 2B5 Conceive now 
a spherical surface, .to be carried about with the revolving 
spheroid. 1829 Chapters Phys, Sci, 42 In all cases, the 
centre of gravity tends towards the centre of the terrestrial 
spheroid, or to a point very near to it 1854 Murchisox 
Eihiria vi. 234 [Mudstone] has a tendency to run into large 
spheroids. 1882 Le Conte Sight 52 The form of a perfect 
eye is that of a spheroid of revolution about the optic axis. 

B. adj. » Spheroidal a. 

*7^7 Phil. Trans. LVIII, 32 As no two measurements., 
make the earth of the same spheroid figure. Coore 
Fu/tgi 62 Afterwards small spheroid projections appear Jt 
certain points on the mycelium. 2884 Jefferies Red But 
iii. 42 The spheroid form concentrates more substance iot 
given measurement than any other. 

Spheroidal (sferoi'dal), a. Also spheeroidal 
[f. Spheroid sb. + -al. So F. sphirdidal, Sp. and 
l*g. esferoidal.} 

L Of form, figure, etc, : Characteristic of a spher- 
oid ; approximately spherical. 

2781 Phil. Trans, LXXI, 503 Allowing for the spheroidal 
figure of the earth. 2802 Playfair Illustr. Huiionian Th. 
493 To account for its assuming the spheroidal figure. 184S 
Todd & Bowman Phys, Anai. 1. 238 The spheroidal fonn 
of the cranium. 1B90 Science.Gosstp XXVL 49/1 Whils 
the heavier portions,. were being drawn together so as to 
acquire a spheroidal contour. 

b. Spheroidal condition or state ; (see quots- 
i860 and 1871), 

iBss ScoFFERN m Orr's Circ. Sci., Elem. Chem. 190 If k 
be projected upon a capsule of platinum, maintained at i 
red heat, the salt.. will assume the spheroidal condlticn. 
2860 Dre’s Diet. Arts (ed. 5) III. qys Spheroidal state, 
name given by Boutigny to the condition assumed by water 
when projected into red hot vessels. 2872 B. Stewart //« f 
(ed. 2) § I JO Vaporization in the Spheroidal Condition, where 
a liquid evaporates slowly although in apparent contact 
with a very hot substance, 

2 . Having the form of a spheroid. 

2798 Hutton Course Math. (1807) II. 348 The spheroidal 
hollow in the bottom of the bore. 2822 J. Parkinson Out' 
li/ies Oryctol. 77 A stony polypifer, fixed, in a simple henu; 
sphserical or sphacroidal mass. 1867 J. Hocc Microsc. il l 
271 A splitting up.. into six or eight masses, which beco®e 
spheroidal sporules. 2878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. iv'.in* 
998 A constant flatteniug of the spheroidal atmosphere. 

Co//tb. 2892 Moullin^w^. 138 Spheroidal-cclled Cancer 
..occurs in the breast,, .nose, and palate, 
b. In special applications (see quots.). 

2805-27 R. Jameson C4<7n Min, (ed. 3) 209 Spheroidali 
when its surface consists of forty-eight convex faces, as 
in the diamond. 2842 Gwilt Arehit. Gloss., Spheroidfi 
Brackethig, that formed to receive the plastering of a 
spheroid. 2882^ Mivart Cat 26 Or they may be round^ 
forming spheroidal epithelium. 2897 Allbutt's Syst mfi' 
III. 977 Spheroidal carcinoma is rare in the large intestine. 

3 , Dealing with the properties of spheroids. 

2876-7 Cayley Math. Papers (1896) IX. 197 The f“^t' 

mental formulas of Spheroidal Trigonometry arc those whic^ 
belong to a right-angled triangle. . . . 

Hence Splieroi’dally adv,, after a sphcroioal 
manner; so as to form spheroids. 

1888 Q. yrnl. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 450 The great 
Mynydd-y-Rhiw..is largely built upofsphcroidally 
rock. 

Spheroidical (sferoi-dikal), a. [f. SpnECOiD 

+-ICAL.] 

1 . = Spheroidal a. 2. 

J698 P/til. Trans. XXXIII. 254 Because.. I 
skew’d that the Surface of the Ocean is spheroidical an 
not spherical. 27x3 Derham Phys.-Tkeoi. vhi.,vl (i75^) 
378 Its leaves expanded, minister to the gcrminali^ ^ 
globular, and other spheroidical balls. 2787 
Nov. 993/x The barrow's. .are. .in central nearly 
ical. 2823 De Qltncky Lett. Lang, (i860) 128 Any 
of the larger spheroidical fruits. 2831 H. Lloyd 
yision tiL i. 265 The hounding surfaces of the refracU-* 
media, however, are no: spherical,. .but spheroldicaL 



SPHEROIDICALLY. 


SPHIITX 


■ 2. = SPHEROniAL (7. I. 

1708 J. Keill Ariivt, Secret. 163 The Globule would be 
pressed into a Spheroidical Form, xjxo Brit. Apollo III. 
No. 1 18. 1/2 The Spheroidical Figure of the Earth. 1845 
Hcrschel Ess. (1857I 666 The change of spheroidical form, 
lienee Splierordically adv., spheroidally. 

1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 69 We may, therefore, 
conclude it impossible for the poles of the earth to shift, 
if it was made spherdidically. 

SphCToidi’city. [Cf. prec. and -ioity.] The 
state or character ot being spheroidal. 

1855 ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sci.y Elan. Chem. 189 The 
phenomenon of spheroidicity, or caleraction,..must have 
been noticed. 1867 Denison Astron. ivithout Math. 7 The 
spheroidicity of the earth or an3’ other planet is usually 
called its ellipticity. 

Sphe'roidism. rare. [f. Spheroid j-^. + -ism.] 
The fact of being a spheroid. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s. \. Earth, Mons. Cassini has found, 
that the Degrees of a Meridian grow larger, the further we 
go towards the Line by one Eight hundredth Part of every 
Degree; which puts the Spheroidism of the Earth past 
Question. 1^3 Engineer 9 Jan. 42/3 Most makers of flash 
boilers repudiate the idea that spheroidism manifests itself. 

t Splieroi'dity. Obs. rare. [f. Spheroid a. 
+ -ITT.] Spheroidicity. 

1740 Cheyne Regimen The Rotunditj’, or at least the 
Spheroidity of its constituent particles. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. IV. xlii. 133 The orbit of the earth 
has an eccentricity, more than double in proportion to 
the spheroidity of its globe. 

Spherometer (sferiJ-mrloi). Also spbffiro- 
meter. [ad. F. spJiirometre ; see Sphero- and 
-iiETER.] An instrument for measuring the spher- 
icality or curvature of bodies or surfaces. 

1827-8 Herschel in Encycl. Metrop. (184s) IV. 567 The 
‘ Spherometer a delicate species of CMibre contrived by M. 
Biot. 1830 — Study Nat. Philos. 355 The elegant invention 
of the sphrseometer,. .substituting the sense of touch for that 
of sight in the measurement of minute objects. 1876 Catal. 
Sci. App. S. Kens. 29 Spherometer for measuring spherical 
curves, with true gun*metal plane. 

Comb. 1903 Nature hlarch 442/2 The spherometer- 
calliper, which, we believe, was used wth success in the 
testing of the instruments ^mploj’cd in the transit of Venus 
expeditions. 

Sphernlar (sfe*rirflli), a. [f. Spherule sb. + 
-AR 1.] Having the form of a spherule. 

1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 429 Having a spherular 
nucleus, giving rise to radii in all directions. 1822-7 Good 
Study^ Med. (1829) II. 54 Instead of being annular wheels 
with iron axles, they are spherular wheels with iron tiers. 
188^ Nature XXXIX. 315/2 Spherular bodies consbting of 
radially-aggregated fibres of a wngle mineral. 
SpheTUlate, a. Ent. rarc’^, [ad, inod.L. 
spkssntldt-tis,] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, IV. xlvi. 274 Spherulate, 

• .having one or more rows of minute tubercles. 

Spherule (sferi^d). Also 8 sphserule. [ad. 
L. spkxrttiaf dim. of sphsera Sphere sh. 

Cf. F. sph^rtilc^ 

1. A little sphere ; a small or minute spherical 
or globular body. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 85 A Spherule or Globe. 1713 
Derham Phys.-Theol. 79 7tote, The Particles of Water thus 
mounted up by the Heat, are visibly Sphterules of Water, 
ifviewedwth a Microscope. xy$zP)iil. 7>a«r.XLVII. 457 
Each.. was composed of ten or twelve angular and chrys- 
talline spherules. 18x3 T. Busby Lucretius II. vi. Comm. 
p.vii,Tbe density of the spherules is less and less as the parts 
recede from the centre. 1852 Dana Crust, i. 642 Minute, 
ruby-red spherules. 2875 M. Collins Sweet 4* Twenty i, x, 
A fountain . . throwing its showers of perennial spherules into 
the air untiringly. 

attrib. c 1790 Imison Sch. Arts I. 215 In using these 
^herule microscopes, the objects are to be placed in one 
focus, and the eye in the other, 

2. Bot. * A globose pCridium, with a central open- 
ing, through which sporidia are emitted ’ (Lindley). 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 391 Spherules in 
heaps, but not confluent, globular, verj* small. 
Spliemlite (sfeTi/dait). Also spbrnnilite. 
[f. L. spJixnila Spherule + -ite 12a and 2 b.] 

1. Min. A concretionary substance found in small 
spherular masses in certain rocks. 

1823 W. Phillips (ed. 3) 209 SphzeruHte. .occurs in 
small roundish masses, sometimes aggregated in the botry- 
oidal form. C1840 En^cl. Metrop. VI. 516/1 Spl^rulite.. 
occurs in small spheroidal and botryoidal ma^es imbedded 
in pearlstone and pitchstoner i86z Dana Min. 357 Spher- 
ulite is a kind of pearlstone, occurring in small globules in 
massive pearlstone. x^Z^Science-Gosstp XXV. 47 Spberulite 
and pilenstone from Arran. 

b, A spherular concretion of this nature. 

2863 Dana Man. Geol. § 8. 8S [Pearlstone] often conLains 
spherical concretions, called spherulites, which consist of 
feldspar with an excess of quartz. i885 Gf.ikie Class-Bh. 
Geol. 214 In some obsidians, little spherulites of a dull grey 
enamel-like substance have made their appearance. 

2. Palxont. A genus of fossil molluscs. 

In early use in L. form SpharruBtes. 

1834 Griffith tr. Ct/zderWl. 92 Sphaeniliies,.. where the 
valves are roughened by irregularly niised plates. 184* 
Miller O. R. Sandst. \'iii. 153 The hippuriies, spbajruliies, 
and nummulites of the same formations, in Greece, Italy, 
and Spain. 1847 Ansteo World x. 241 One such genus 
is called Sphacrulitc,..The>’ seem most nearly allied to the 
inhabitants of those uni\’alvc shell* of which tlie limpet is 
the present representative. 

Spbemlitic (sferir7Ii*tik), a. Geol. and Mitt, 
Also sphjDrulitic, [f. prec. (sense i)+-ic.] 
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1. Of rocks, etc. : Containing, or composed of, 
spherulites. 

*833-4 J* Phillips Geol. in Encyd. Metrop. VI. 761/1 That 
concretionary structure which reminds us of some kinds of 
obsidian and spharulitic traps. 1863 Dana Ma7t. Geol. § 6. 
88 Spherulitic obsidian. Contains small feldspathic concre- 
tions. 1889 Science^Gossip XXV. 216 Pitchstone (ordinary, 
banded, and spherulitic). 

2. Pertaining to, characteristic of, spherulites. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 66 Spherulitic or 

Globuliferous. A texture so named, somewhat .similar to 
the oolitic. 1879 Rutley Stxtd. Rocks xL 184 Spherulitic 
structure is sometimes developed in artificial glass. 

3. Having the form or character of a sphemlite. 

1888 Rutley Rock-Fortning Min. 130 Sections passing 
through the centres of these spherulitic bodies. 

Sphernlitize (sfe-rir/Utaiz), v. Geol. [f. 
Spheruhte.] trans. To render spheralitic. 

1889 Q. yrxil. Geol. Soc. XLV. 250 The milk-white frag- 
ments of felstone..are, at places, spheruiitized, and contain 
abundant microUths. 

Sphe'mlitoid, a. GeoL [f. as prec. + -oid.] 
More or less spherulitic in structure. 

1889 Q. yrnl. Geol. Soc. XLV. 248 Chains of stellate 
spheruliioid enclosures along the curved surface of a crack. 
Sphery (sfTs'ri), a. Also 6 spherie, 7 
spheary, 9 spherey. £f. Sphere sb."] 

1. Of or pertaining to, connected with, the spheres 
or heavenly bodies ; sphere-like. 

iS9oShaks. Mids. N. 11. iL 99 What wicked and dissem- 
bling glasse of mine. Made me compare with Hermias 
sphery eyne? 1634 Milton Co7ttus lenx Love vertue,.. She 
can teach j*e how to clime Higher then the Spheary chime. 
1816 Keats Ep. to Bro.^ George 4 In seasons when I've 
thought No spherey strains me could e'er be caught 
From the blue dome. x8i8 — Endym. iii. 33 A thousand 
Powers . . Hold sphery sessions for a season due. 1867 J can 
Ingelow Christ's Resurr. xxu, Hurrjing down the sphery 
way Night flies. 1882 Symonds 121 D^cord 

that jars upon the sphery tune. 

2 . Having the form of a sphere. Also Comb. 

1600 Lane Tom Tel-troth 183 Astrcncmie..hath lost By 

cruell fate her starre-embroidred coate ; Her spherie globe 
in dangers seas is tost. And In mishap her instruments doe 
floate. 1871 B. Taylor Fatist 111. (1886) 274 This way, ye 
gloomy, sphery-bodied, monster throng [of phantoms] ! 

Spheterize (sfe*ter9iz), v. rare. [ad. Gr. 
o<p€r6pi^(iv, (, c<pir€pos one’s own.] trans. To 
make one’s own ; to appropriate. 

1779 Sir W. Jones Let. in Parr's Wks. (1828) 1. 109 Re- 
member to reserve for me a <x)py of your book. . I am resolved 
to spheterize some passages of it. 1895 Acade7ny 20 Mar, 
279/1 By filching a purse or spbetenzing a neighbour’s 
spoons. 

II Sphex (sfeks). Enl. PI. sphe-ges (sffdsfz) 
[a. Gr. (pi. wasp.] A genus of digger- 

wasps ; a wasp of this genus. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 689/2 Sphex, Ichneuraon 
Wasp, or Sa\'ac:e. 1803 Binoley Zool. (cd. 3) HI. 354 Many 
species of the Sphex are common in England .their larvs 
feed on dead insect*?, in the bodies of which the parent 
Spheges lay their eggs. 1857 Gosse O/nphalosyi^ Immense 
tribes of solitary Bees, Wasps, and Spheges. i8Bx Darwin 
Veg. Motdd 93 A sphex, .stocks its nest with paralysed 
grasshoppers. 

attrib, 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 196 An insect of the 
Sphex or Ichneumon kind. 18x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xL 
(1818) I. 351 Similar laborious exertions are not confined to 
the bee or Sphex tribe. 1897 Contemp. Rev. June 869 A 
sphex-wasp stings into helplessness the caterpillars it has 
selected. 

Hence Splie 'xide, a wasp belonging or related to 
the genus Sphex, 

3828 Stark £le7/i. Nat. Hist. II. 230 In the H>Tnenoptera, 
such as wasps, bees, sphexides, &c. the extremity of the 
abdomen incloses a sting, calculated for attack or defence, 

Sp^UCter (sfi’qktaj), Anat. Also 7 sphync- 
ter. [a, L, sphincter, ad. Gr. a(ptyKT^p band, 
contractile muscle, f. <f<piyyfiv to bind light. So 
F, sphincter^ It. sjintere, Sp. and Pg, esfinterJ] 

1, A contractile muscular ring by which an ori- 
fice of the body (in man or animals) is normally 
kept closed. 

Sometimes with Latin genitive of the part, as Sphhictet 
ani, vagiTtz, vesicz. 

1578 Banister Hist, Mafi vn. 97 Some [Artenes] to- 
gether with certaine Ueynes of Pena catta, do flowe to the 
Aluscles c^Ied the Sphincter. 1594 T. B. La Pri7naud. Fr. 
Acad. II. 352 This straight guttc hath this muscle, which 
the physicions call sphincter. 1623 Hart Arrai^ir/r. Ur. 
iL 4 The two muscles called Sphyncters. 1691 Phil. Tra7ts. 
XVII. 819 The Fibres that compose the Sphincter of the 
Bladder. 1740-1 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) viii. 
263, I have also known tow, dipped in brandy and thrust 
into the fundament, to be cfTectual in strengthening that 
sphincter. 1759 CoLvsiu Bee lio. 4 r26 A glutinous liquid, 
which. .It spins into thread, coarser or finer as it chooses to 
contract or dilate its sphincter. 2807 Med. yrnl. XVII. 422 
In the lower part [of the pupil], the divided fibres of the 
sphincter receded. 2852 G. F. Richardson Geol. (183^) -45 
A lung,, which opens and shuts, at the will of the animal, 
by the action of a muscular sphinctep 2872 Huxley 
Physiol. 14s 'The muscular fibres arc so disposed as lo form 
a sort of sphincter around the aperture of communication, 
b. transf. oJX^Ji§. 

X737 hi. Green SpleeJt Debair'd the plca^re \o im- 
part By av’ricc, sphincter of the heart, X75* Thil. jra/is. 
XLVn.455 Theanimal (i. c. a coral-inscct), when it wanieu 
to come forth from its nicbev fo*’Ccd the sphincter at its 
entrance. 2837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 335 Their edge the 
appearance of being a sort of thickened sphincter capable ot 
opening and shutting. 


2 . a. athib.j as sphincter-fibre, -power', also 
sphincter-muscle, = sense i. 

1625 Cr^ke Body 0/ Man 422 Euen the muscles haue a 
motion which we call Tonicwti ittoUan , . .especially the two 
sphincter muscles.^ 1676 Phil. 7ra7is. XI. 603 His sence 
was., that they might be rather numerous, though small, 
Sphincter-muscles. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 15 
A bony partition, which is closed by a sphincter muscle on 
the inside. 1808 Barclay Mxtsc. Motiojis 463 Sphincter 
muscles cannot open themselves. 2876 Curling Dis. Rectum 
169 A large part of the sphincter muscle may be excised 
without seriously weakening the retentive power of the 
anus, 1879 George's Hosp.Rep. IX. 348 The margin of 
this opening possessed slight sphincter power. 1897 AllbitHs 
Syst. Med. ill. 365 A spasm of the sphincter fibres at the 
lower end of the circular coat of the oesophagus. 

b. Comb., as sphincter-contracting, -inhibitory, 
-like adjs. 


2841 Pe7i7ty Cycl. XXI. 160/1 The closing appears to be 
effected by sphincter-like muscles. 2899 AiUrutt's Syst. 
Med. VI. 77s A sphincter-contracting centre, closdy asso- 
ciated with a sphincter-inhibitory centre. 

Hence SphincteTic a., of or pertaining to, of 
the nature of, a sphincter. Also Sphimetrate a. 
Recent Diets, give sphi’iicierat and sphincie'rial. 

1883 Duncan Cliti. Lect. Dis. Wo7}te7i (ed. 2) riii. 54 This 
is a sphincteric opening, and during the child-bearing period 
of life it must open and close. 2884 C. B. Kelsey Dis. 
Rect7i77i Anusv. 106 Noamount of sphincteric contraction 
would close it. _ 1887 Sollas in EncycL Brit. XXH. 415 
Which communicates through a sphinctrate aperture. 
Splli'ng^al, a, rare. [f. sphing- stem of 
Sphinx.] Resembling that of a sphinx. 

1851 B. W. Ball . ff^«-Z,rz«rfi.2iNosphingal countenance 
more calm, Than his majestic face, 
f SpM'ngian, a. Obs.—^ In 7 sphyngiarL 
[f. as prec.] = Sphinxian a. 

2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy i. iv. (1628) 744 These 
sphyngian riddles are for better heads, 
f Sphingture, obs. variant of Sphincter. 

1612 Woodall Sttrg. Wks. (1653) 6 The Sphingtures 
or gathering muscles of the fundament, will not of them- 
selves without resistance be opened. 

Sphinx (sfigks). PI. sphinges (sfi-ndgfz), 
sphinxes. Also 5 spynx, 7-8 (9) sphynr. 
[a. L. Sphinx, a. Gr. Siflyf (stem ’Sipiyy-), app. 
f. aiplyyety to draw tight. So F. sphinx. It. sjin^e, 
Sp. and Pg. esjinge.'] 

In generalized senses usually with small initial ; otherwise 
with capital S. 

1. 6y. Mythol. A hybrid monster, usually de- 
scribed as having the head of a woman and the 
(winged) body of a Hon, which infested Thebes 
until the riddle it propounded was solved by 
CEdipus ; also, any monster of a similar form and 
character. 

2420-2 Lydg. Thebes i. 624 And as I rede, Spynx this 
monstre hight. Ibid. n. 2158 At thylke mount wner that 
Sp>’nx was slawe. 2582 Sidney ApoL Poet, (Arb.) 55 What 
that before tjTne was, I thinke scarcely Sphinx can tell. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 342 Subtill as Sphinx, as sweet 
and musical!, As bright Apollos Lute. 26x5 G. Sandys 
Trav. 231 The vpper part of a Sphinx resembled a maide, 
and the lower a Lion. 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poetns 
^Vks. (171X) 40/2 Gerj'ons, Harpyes, Dragons, Sphinges 
Strange, Wheel, where in spacious glres the fume doth 
range. 2729 Mandevjlle Fab. Bees^ 1 1. 266 Do you lay any 
Stress upon Sphinxes, Basilisks, flying Dragons, and Bulls 
that spit Fire? 1756^ tr. KeyslePs Trav. (2760) HI. 146 
Several relievo's of plaster, representing a sphynx, a griffin, 
and other imaginary animals. 2820 Shelley Prvmeth. Unb. 

1. 347 Thou Sphinx, subtlest of fiends Who ministered to 
Thebes.. unnatural love, and more unnatural hate. 1883 
Fortn, Rev. Feb. 193 The sphinx had an awkward habit of 
swallowing up those who could not guess her riddles. 

b. transf. A person characterized by some 
quality of the Sphinx; esp. one who propounds or 
presents a difficult question or problem. 

2603 B. JoNsoN Seja7itis 11 iii. [iiu L], I am not Oedipus 
inough, To vnderstand this Sphynx. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. XX. xii. ^ 8. 670/1 The Sphynx, who is said to be the 
Author of this ambiguous Riddle,., was Adam de Torleton. 
2B08 Sportmg Mag. XXX, 209 A lady named Gibson, one 
of the sphynxes of Fleet-market. 2857 Kingsley 7V« Y, 
Ago xxvit, He was a sphinx, a chimera, a lunatic broke 
loose, who look uninteUigible delight in getting wet, and 
dirty. 2884 Bath Herald 25 Oct. 3/2 Mr. Dodson has for 
many years been a political sphinx. 

c. fig. A thing or subject of a mysterious or 
inscrutable nature. 

a 2610 Healey Ce3er (1636) no For ignorance is a Sphynx 
unto maru 1678 Yng. Man's Call. 46 It i>lhe phdosophers 
sphinx, which however it may seem to propound toyes, yet 
devoureth all fas that did) who fall unwisely into its un- 
braces. 28^ R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1. 23 History 
fairly questioned is no Sphinx. , , , t 

2. A sculptured, carved, or moulded figure 01 an 
imaginary creature having a human head and breast 

combined with the body of a lion. 


of Yvory' geven him by Verres. 

Common Sense 4 Mar. ( 1739 ) 33 A ji* pTl-,. •fouT-n. 

manship and of inestimable V aiue- 27®9 clearly 

France I. 4‘>S 'l-facre is a sphinx W 
«prcssei zKs 

end of the range rises in *hc loim _ ... <torv* 
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arily before lhe.#fjates of their temples, ccrtalne Sphinges, 
1678 CuDWORTH IntelL Syst, 315 with which agreeth also 
the Testimony of Plutarch, he adding a further Confirma- 
tion thereof from the Egyptian Sphinges. 1863 Ld.Lvtton 
Riu^ Aviasis 11.^32 The beautiful serious sphinges, with 
their smooth lion*limbs, and serene human faces, 187^ Times 
17 Feb. 4/ 5 ITierc are handles ornamented with bull's heads, 
winged sphinges [etc.]. 

y. 1651 CLEVELA.VD Pocms-^i As Tcmplcs use to have their 
Porches wought With Sphynxes, creatures of an antick 
draught. X766 Walpole (1857) Two sphynxes 

in stone, with their heads coquetly reclined. 18x4 Hevnc 
Tracts on India 21^ In the Conjeveram pagoda there are 
pillars resting on sphynxes. 18^ F. Hume Mme, Midas 
I. iii, The motionless calm which the old Egyptians gave to 
their sphinxes. 

b. spec. The colossal stone image of this kind 
near the pyramids of El-Gizeh in Egypt, 

1613 PURCHAS Pilgrimage vi. i. I. 467 Not farre hence is 
that Sphynx^a huge Colosse,with the head of a Maid, and 
bodie of a Lion. 1687 A. I^ovell tr. ThevenoVs Trav, i. ii. 
V. 134 It is said, that this Sphjmx, so soon as the Sun was 
up, gave responses to any thing it was consulted about. 
1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 3) XV. 681/2 The great sphynx was 
in his [Pliny's] time upwards of 62 feet above the surface of 
the ground. 1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 31 Her face was large 
as that of Memphian sphinx. 1869 Rawljnson Anc. Hist. 
68 ITiothmes IV, who cut the great sphinx near the Pyramids. 
1879 Loftie Ride in Egypt 262 To some the Sphinx is part 
of the great ' Time»passage ’ theorj*. 

3. A kind of ape ; in mod. use, a sphinx-baboon. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 17 The Sphinx or Sphinga 

is of the kinde of Apes... In the promontory of the farthest 
Arabia, neerDira, are Sphinges, and.. Lyons. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage vi. i. 1. 466 Other Apes there are storey. .Satyres 
with feet Tike Goats, and Sphynges, with breasts like women 
and hairie, 2871 Casselfs Nat. Hist, 1. 148 This excited 
the indignation of the Sphinx, who trotted off to the further 
end of his cage. 

4. An insect belonging to the lepidopterous 
genus Sphinx or to the family represented by this, 
so called from the attitude frequently assumed by 
the caterpillar. 

1753 Chatnhers* Cycl. SuppL, Sphinx^. .sl name given by 
Jlr, Keaumur to a very singular species of caterpillar. x8i6 
Kirby & Sp. Entowol. xxiii. (1818) II. 369^ The most re- 
markable insects in this respect are the sphinxes, and from 
this they doubtless took their name of hawk-moths. 2824 
Forsyth Emit Trees xxvii. 396 The Sphinges appear either 
early in the morning, or after sunset 1868 Rep, C/S. Com- 
missioner Agric, (2869) 3x0 This order [sc, Lepidoptera] has 
been divided into three groups, called. . butterflies, sphinges, 
and moths. 2882 CasselPs Nat, Hist. VI. 25 The larva: of 
many Sphinges, etc., construct a cell in the ground. 

5. a. attrib., as sphinx-enigma^ -figure^ 

phrm, -question^ -riddle. 

28^2 [G. Long] Egyft, Antiq, I. x. 2x8 So great is the 
variety of forms in which sphinx-figures occur. Ibid. 225 
Some light on the origin of the sphinx-form. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. t vi. i,What Sphinx-questions; which thedistracted 
world . . must answer or die ! 2862 ■— Fredk. Gt, xiii. 2, One 
must act, and act at once ; but it U a perfect sphinx-enigma 
to say How, 2886 W, Graham Social Probl. 42 The verit- 
able ^hinx-riddle which not to solve is to be destroyed. 
2900 Cent. Mag. Feb. 510/2 Vou still might see.. the sphinx 
face of the old West, smiling, mysterious, alluring. 

b. Comb.j as sphinx-faced, -guarded, -lined. 

2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. viL 69, 1 have. .heard that the 

close approach to land of these sphinx-faced monsters [sc. 
walrus] portends a storm. 2857 J. Hamilton Less.fr. Gt. 
Biogr, 88 The Pharaohs sleep grandly in their sphinx- 
guarded sepulchres. 2865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire 
TIL viii. 3B3 [Pharaoh] proceeded. .along the sphinx-lined 
avenue to the terrace ofthe Nile. 

c. Special combs. : sphinx-baboon, the Guinea 
Baboon {Cynocephalus ox Papio spliinx')\ sphinx- 
moth, = sense 4 . 

1839 Darwin Surv. Voy. Nat. III. ii. 37 Whenever I saw 
these little creatures..! was reminded of the sphinx moths. 
2872 Cassells Nat. Hist. 249 The Sphinx Baboon.. is com- 
monly seen in menageries, and stuffed in museums. 

Hence Sphi'nxian a.'^ of or pertaining to the 
Sphinx ; sphinx-like. Sphlmxily adv., in a 
sphinx-like manner. Sphimxine a., character- 
istic of the Sphinx ; enigmatical, mysterious. 
Sphimxinencss, sphinx-like obscurity. 

2598 Marston Pygmal., Sat. iu 142 And in such pitchy 
clouds enwrapped beene His *Sphinxian riddles, that old ; 
Oedipus Would be amaz’d; 2746 Bril. Mag. 53 Like the 
Monster represented in the Sphinxian Riddle. sZZg yntl. 
Educ. 2 Nov. 575/z TheCEdipus to this sphinxian enigma 
seems unlikely to raakehis appearance, Pall MallG.zts 

Nov. 4 Mr. ^larston smiled ^sphinxily. 2845 Mrs.Brov.'nino 
in Lett. R. Brcr.vnin^ 4 E. B. Barrett (1899) 1 . 53 People say 
of you and of me.. that we love the darkness and use a 
'spliinxine idiom in our talk. 284s — Lett. (1897) 1, 254 The 
sin of Sphinxine literature I admiL Havel not struggled 
bard to renounce it 7 Ibid.., Tell me honestly, .if anything 
like the ^Sphinxineness of Brooming, you discover in me. 

Sphinx-like, a. [f. prec] Resembling (that 
of) the Sphinx ; esp. enigmatical, mysterious, in- 
scrutable, insoluble. 

iB37rMiss Maitland] Zf//. ^laAras (1S43] 136 She was 
an immense creature, but young, and rather a good sphinx- 
like face- 2839 Bailey 137 The sphinx-like heart.. 
I.oathes life the moment that life’s riddle is read. iBSs^Mks. 
\lkxan oer ’ A t Bay i v, * I know nothing. I have seen very 
little. I suspect every thing.’ ‘ What a sphinx-like reply.* 
Spbondyl©, variant of Spo.vdvle. 
Sphondyloid, sb. and a. [f. Gr. G<p6vZvKos, 
vai-. of CTTuvbvXos : see SponutleJ a. A solenoid, 
b. Solenoidal. 

2852 Faradw Exper. Res. Elecir. (iSss) III. 424 
magnet, with its surrounding sphondyloid of power. Ibid. 


4 28 Wh en . . a magnet . . is made in to a horseshoe lormt we see 
at once that the lines of force and the sphondyloids are 
greatly distorted. Ibid. 422 fioUi The sphondyloid body. 

Splira‘gid(e. rare-\ [ad. L. sphragJd-, 
sphrdgis or Gr. c<ppdyib-, cr(ppdyis seal, sealing 
earth.] Lemnian earth, sigillated earth. 

1828-32 VlEBSTZJifSphragid (2847 Sphragide). 

II Spbragistes (slrad^i-stiz). [a. Gr, aeppa- 
•^iGTTjs sealer : cf. next.] An Egyptian priest who 
kept and used the temple seal. 

2847 Leitch tr. C. O. Mullers Ane. Art § 230. 201 The 
Egyptians used many signet rings. Even sacrifices were 
seal^ by the sphragistes. 1858 Birch Anc. Pottery I. 28 
One of whom was also a sphragistes or sealer. 

Spliragistic (sfrad^i’stik), sb. and a. [ad. F. 
sphragistique or Gr. a(ppdyiaTiK-6s, f, <r<f>pdyis seal.’] 

A. sb. pi. The scientific study or knowledge of 
seals or signet rings. 

zZipPartingtotis Brit. Cycl.y Lit., etc. III. 837/1 Sphra- 
gisiics, a branch of diplomatics which teaches the history of 
seals and the means which they afford of determining the 
genuineness of the documents to which they are attached. 

B. adf Of or pertaining to, relating to or 
dealing with, seals or signet rings. 

Athenceum 10 May 602 His unrivalled knowledge of 
sphragistic archaeology.^ 2887 Wyon Gt. Seals Eng. p. xvii, 
'Ihe seals follow and illustrate the,. successive styles of 
English sphragistic art. 

Spbragitid, rare’~^. [ad.'F.spkragitidCjad. 
Gr. ccppayiTts, f. afppayts seal.] = SxGlhLA.TET:)ppl.a. 

1694 Morrnux Rabelais iv. liv. (1737) 224 The Sphragitid 
Earth [is produced] at Lemnos. 

Sphygmic, a. and sb. rare. Also 8 spbug- 
mick. [ad. mod.L. spkygmicus, Gr, a(p\rfpnK6s, 
f. ; seenext.] a. sb.pl. Thestudy of the 

pulse, b. adj. < Pertaining to the pulse, or to the 
knowledge or doctrine ofthe pulse' (Cr.aig, 1849 ). 

17^ Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 336 The Ignorance of 
the Europeans in the Sphugmicks Science. 

Spbygmo- (sfi*gm(?), a. Gr. (x<pvypLo-, com- 
bining form of aipvypios pulse (f. <S(pv^€ivto beat or 
throb), used in various scientific terms : Sphyg- 
modynameter (see quot.). Sphygmogxam, a 
diagram of pulse-beats as traced by the sphygmo- 
graph. Sphygmograph, an instrument which 
records the movements of the pulse by means of 
tracings; hence sphygmograph vb. Spbygmo- 
gra'pliic a., of or pertaining to, effected or pro- 
duced by, the sphygmograph. Sphygmo’- 
grapby, scientific description of the pulse or 
registration of pulse-beats. Sphygmomano'- 
meter, Sphygmo'meter, an instrument for 
measuring the force or rate of the pulse. Sphyg- 
momertrlc a., relating to measurement of the 
pulse. Spliygmoplione, an instrument by which 
pulsations are rendered audible. Sphygmo- 
plio*nic a., pertaining to the sound of pulsations. 
Sphygmoscope, an instrument for examining the 
pulse. 

2876 Catal, Set. App. S. Kens. 521 * Sphygmodynameier^ 
an apparatus; for estimating the pressure of the blood [etc,]. 
2887 Brit, Med, Jrnl, 24 May 1045/1 Dr. Suckling also 
showed a number of ^sphygmograms. 2^8 Allbutfs Syst. 
Med. V. 815 A pamphlet. . giving descriptionsand sphygmo- 
grams of such pulses in hysterical cases. 2860 Hltisir. Lend. 
News 14 Apr. 362/3 A new *sphygmograph or pulse register. 
287s Payne Jones 4 Siev. Pathol, 'Anat. 259 That there 
is an increased arterial tension.. is also demonstrated by 
the sphygmograph. jQgy Allbutl*s Syst. Med. IV. 389 The 
educated finger, or I should say fingers, are as instruc- 
tive as the sphygmograph. 2870 Gentl. Mag, Aug. 378 The 
doctors.. measuring, *spnygmographing, andgenerally mak- 
ing a tool of experiment of him. 2879 H.C. Wood 'I herap, 
(ed. 2) 3S '^Sphygmographic studies made of it., have been 
thought to indicate a condition of general arterial spasm, 
289s tr, FerrTs Crim, Sociol, 167 The sphygmographic data 
on the circulation of the Llood.^ 2859 Mayne Expos, Lex, 

1 185 .a description of the pulse, its nature 

and causes : •sphygmography. 2864 Reader Mar. 365/3 A 
memoirnpon thevalueofSphygmographyindiagnosis. 2891 
Cesit, /?/<:/., ‘Sphygmomanometer. 289S Daily News 22 Jfay 
6/3 Simple formsof sphygmomanometers. 2842BRANDED/V/. 
Sci., etc. *Sphigmometer,. .an instrument for counting 
the arterial pulsations. 2872 O. W. Holmes PoetBreak/-t. 
iii. (1885) 63 There were. .Sphygmometers andPleximctcrs. 
2899 AlllrutPs Syst. Med.y 11.2^7 In slates of over-fatigue 
, .the arterial blood is, according to sphygmometer readings, 
run at high pr^sure. 2898 Ibid ^3 Here ‘sphj’gmo- 
metric observations are wanting, though much to be desired, 
2879 B. W. Richardson in Proc. R. Soc. May 70 The 
*Sphygmophoae. 2889 Handerson tr. Baas* Outl. Hist. 
Med 2016 It has been combined with an electric chime of 
bells (sphygmophone) of Upham. x88i Med. Temp. Jrnl. 
XIII. 75 The pulse xs sixty-eight, and the three ‘sphygmo- 
phonic indications are present. 2859 Mayne Expos. Lex. 
tiZs/a Sphygn:oscopium,..a %phyemoscope. 2W2 Catal. 

I ntemat. hxhib.,Iirii.\\.^o.-2Z^^% Sphygmoscopes;stclho- 
goniometcr; and hydrophone, usra in chest diseases. 

fl Spliyrsena (sUirrna). Zool. [mod.L., a. 

L. sphyrxna, ad. Gr. a<pvpatva, f, G(pvpa hammer.] 

A pike-like fish belonging to the genus Sphyrsena 
or the family represented by this ; one of the 
common species is the barracuda. 

2849-52 Owen in Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. n. S76/1 The teeth 
ofthe Sphyrxrut are examples of the ordinary implantation 
in sockets. Ibid. tZoja The most formidable dentition. .in 
the order of osseous fishes is that which characterizes the 
Sphyrxna. 


Spliyrasnoid (sftirrnoid), a. and sb. Zool, [£ 
prec. + -oiD.] a. adj. Related to or resemb’linf: 
the genns Sphyrxna. b. sb. A fish of this kind. 

1849-52 Owen in Todds Cycl. Anal. IV. h. 881/1 It is in' 
this position ofthe germs of the teeth that the Sphjraaoij 
fishes.. mainly differ. 1851 Mantell Ae/ri/Irc/. v. f i 
Cycloid Order :..Sphyra:noids. 

Sphjo'e, obs. form of Sphere. 

II Sphyrelaton (sfairf-latffn). [a. Gr. o^vf. 
TjXarov, f. a<pdpa hammer + IZartSs, f. e\aivtiv to 
beat out.] Metal-work done with the hammer., 
xBss tr. Laharie*s Arts Mid. Ages i. 47 Sphyrelaton .. 
hammer or repoussd work. 2878 Dennis Cities 4 CciuH. 
Etruria II. 313 A canopus of this metal in a curule chair 
of the same, all in sphyrelaton or hammered work. 

+ Spi, ini. Obs.—'- [a. MDn. spi (also ispi), a 
natural expression of disgust.] = Rie int. 

a 122$ Ancr. R, 310 Alle bet him luueden, jeieden spi him 
on, and hatie^ him alle. 

Spial (spsi’al). Forms : 5 Sc, spyale, 6 -alle, 
Sc. spyell, 6-7 spyal, -all, spiall, 6- spial 
[Aphetic f. Espial. Cf. Spy sb. and v.] 

1 1. Espial, spying ; observation, Xvatch, Oh. 
^*375 Leg, Saints xl [Ninian') 831 ]>^i.. spyale gat to 
se quhen he fra strinth of men mycht fundyn be. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxix. 35/1 I caused by spyall the 
towne & castell of Thury in Albygois to be well aviewei 
2577-87 Holinshed C/rr^>«. Ill, 1097/1 Vponsuch aduertia- 
ment as he receiued by spiall, of the queens being in the 
Guildhall. 2601 AfouNTjoY in Moryson ///«. (1617) ir. 153^ 

I . . since that time kept very good spiall upon him, and have 
had the sight of all his papers. 2612 B. Jonson Catiliiieu, 
ii, I haue those eyes and eares, shall still keepe guard Acd 
spiall on thee. 

2. A spy; a scout- Now arch, or Obs. 

Very common 1550-1600, especially in plural. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, Matt, 1. 22 Because she 
preserued the spyalles sent from Jesu. 2605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, 11. To King § 10 As Secretaries, and Spyalls of 
Princes and States bring in Bills for Intelligence; so yoa 
must allowe the Spyalls and Intelligencers of Nature to 
bring in their Billes. <21656 Usshek Ann. vi. (1658)319 
Understanding by his spialls, that Cillcs with his army lay 
at Myus carelessely, 1678 Spelman Lzje A l/red {170)) 
Others Eyes and Ears were not always sufficient Spyals. 
2813 Scott Rokeby iii. xxvii, Now, could a spial of our train 
On fair pretext admittance gain, That sally-port might be 
unbarr’d. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ii, i. iii, Roaming farout, 
obscure, as King’s spial,.. the man has come thus far. 

transf, 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii iv. Captaim 
S4g Spiall of Nature, O all-seeing Sun. 
o. attrib,, as spial-cye, money, ship. 
xS*o i^eit. fy Papers Hen, VIII, III. r. 393 [For John 
Bourgehier.., deputy of Calais.., with 200/, ayearforhm- 
self and 204/. a year fori spiall money. 1565 Cooper TIu> 
saunts, Catascopium,. .a spiall shippe : a brigantine or pin- 
neise. 2609 Hevnvood Brit, Troy 229 When lustful Slen 
aime at suche horride use. They watch all Spyal-eyes and 
listning Eares. 

Spiare, obs. form of Spier. 

Spic, variant of Spick sb^ Obs. 
fl Spica (spai'ka). [L. spTca ear of grain, etc. : 
see Spike sb/ In senses 3 and 4 after Gr, aTa)(V7.] 
i* 1. Oil of spica, oil of spike, Obs, 
c 2400 Lanfranc*s Cirurg. 226 It is good . .to comfortc 
place wi]? oile of mastic, & oilc of spica. 

2. Not. A flower-spike. 

2693 tr. Blancards Phys, Diet. (ed. 2), Spica, the knS 
7 ops of Herbs, as of Lavender, Sec, lyzB ChambersO'^ 
S.V. Spica-Nardi, The Ear or Spica, is about the Length 
and Thickness of a Finger, 2;^ J. Lee Inirod, Bot.v.'^ 
iv. (2765) 17-^ spica, a Spike,has sessile Flowers that u* 
alternate and dispersed about a common Peduncle that u 
simple. 1793 Maktyn Lang. Bot, s. v. 2856 Hessixjy 
Diet, Bot, J erms 177. 

3. Astr. A bright star in the constellation Virgo. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Virgo, First oflhreefstarslundcf 
Spica, Ibid., I.ast, and North of 3 under Spica. 

J-*enny Cycl. XXVI. 373/x Spica (a Virginis), a star of the 
first magnitude, is in the hand, which holds ears of C0T:fi 
typical of the harvest. ^ 2886 Sir R. Ball Story 0/ Heaum 
xviii. (1897) 380 There is a fine equilateral triangle, wberew 
Arcturus and Spica form two of the corners. . 

‘ 4. Surg. A form of bandage, the arrangement 01 
which is suggestive of an ear of wheat or baricjr 
Also attrib, 

2732 Bailey (vol. II), Spica (vvith Surgeons), a band ti^cdia 
Hernias. 17^ Le Dran*sObse7t>,.Surg.[i77i) 

ing the Wound with a proper Dressing, sustained by the 
Spica, 2846 Brittan tr. Malgaigne's Matt. Opcr.Sitrg Ap 
A compress [was] laid on the courbeof the canal, with a 
bandage. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. azSslz Spica, ..zjor^ 
of bandage resembling a spike of barley. 7’he turns of 
bandage cross like the letter V, each leaving a portion 
covered. 

Spica-ceous, a. Hot. rare-', [f. prec. : «« 
-. 4 CE 0 U.S.] Having the form of a spike. 

x^SS Phil, Trans. XLIX. 253 It is a gramineous plantfCi 
which some bear spicaceous flowers. 

Spicant, a. rare—', [f. L spica or spicorh 
after heraldic terms in -ant.] Spiky. 

1867 Gd. Words many windings of Stertvaatl. 

spicant with bulrushes. 

Spicat, obs. form of SriCKET, spigot. , 

Spicate (spai-k/t), a. Also 9 spikatc. [:“■ 

L. spTcdl-us, pa. pple. of spTcare to famish w 
spikes, to make pointed, f. spica SriKE sbA] 

JL Hot. a. Of plants; Having an cfilore-'cenar 
the form of a spike, b. Of flowers: Arranged le 
a spike. 
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. tu x668Wilkiks C//«r.ii.iv. §4. 93 Spicate flowers. 
Ibid. 94 Spicale herbs. 1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. m. xxL 
(1765) 217 S/dcnte, with the Flowers in Spikes. 1857 A. 
Gray Birsi Less. Bot. 231 Spicate^ belonging to or disposed 
in a spike, 1872 Oliver Etein. Bot. lu 173 A perennial erect 
herb, with.. terminal spicate rose or purple flowers. 1876 
Harley Royle's Mai. Med. 780 The flowers whitish, in long 
branched spicate racemes. 

p. W.'E.Sxeelr Bieid Bot. 192 Infl. capitate, spikate, 

unilateral, recurved. x8^ G, Henslow JBiid FI. 1x3 The 
terminal portion of the spikate inflorescence. 

2 . Zool. Having the form of a spike ; pointed. 
1856 W. Clark Fan der Hoeven*s Zool. \.-yi^Athericera. 
Antenna.. presenting the form of a patella or capitulum, 
and in most supplied with a seta or spicate appendage. 
Spicated (spai-k^ited), a. Non- rare. [See 
prec. and -EdI.] 

1 . Bot, Having the form of a spike. 

x66i Blount Glossogr.^ Spicated, eared, or in an ear, as 
corn is. 17x2 F/til. Tm/w. aXVH. 422 The Flowers grow 
spicated in a loose tuft. 1750 G. Hvghes Barbados 254 The 
lop of the stalk terminates in a spicated tuft. 

2 . Furnished with spikelets ; bristly. 

1702 P/til. Trans. XXIII. X359, 1 plainly saw that all the 
bristles on the body of one of them. .were. .spicated (If I 
may make a word) or bearded like the Ear on the Seed head 
of some Grasses, 1742 H. Baker Microsc. il xxiii. 289 
Those Hairs were spicated, or had other little Hairs issuing 
from their Sides. 1791 W. Gilpin Forest Scenery I. 51 Tlie 
catkins of both are round, spicated balls. 1859 Sala Gas^ 
light ^ D. XXV. 285 This big, baebated, spicated basso, with 
the b«ird of a sapeur. 

Spice (spsis), sb. Forms ; 3 spis, 4, 6 spise, 
spyse, 4-6 spyce, 3- spice, [ad. OF. espice 
(mod.F. epice), ad. L. species Species. Cf. Spece.] 

1 . One or other of various strongly flavoured or 
aromatic substances of vegetable origin, obtained 
from tropical plants, commonly used as condi* 
ments or employed for other purposes on account 
of their fragrance and preservative qualities. 

a 1225 Ancr.R. 370 peon was Iwutled, uor his kolde mawe 
uorto nutten hole spices. £2250 Gen. <5* Ex, 2247 Fruit and 
spices of dere pris, BereS Sat man Sat is so ^\•is. a 1272 
Luue Ron 168 in O.E. Misc., pu ert swetture pan eny spis. 
23.. K. Aiis.^^^i (Laud MS.), per ne ^rowep no whete, Ne 
oper come, bot spyces swete, perof hij maken her breed. 
1382 Wycuf Luke xxiii. 56 And thei turnynge ajen, maden 
redy swete spices, and ojmementis. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) XX Do per to pynys and saunders,..And oper goode 
spyces pou take, 1450^ Xx. Secreta Secret. 33 Leie him 
haue savor of encence and othir good spids among, a 2533 
Ld. Berners Nuon Ixx.xi. 243 It is not possyble to g}*ue 
ony trewe lugemente when you and we are full of \N’5'ne and 
spyces. ISS3 Eden Treat. New hid. (Arb.) 27 Pouder* 
inge with spyces the bodye therein inclosed, that no euyll 
sauoure maye passe foortlx. 1625 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del, 
II. iii. (1635) 53 Let our Merchants answer, which owe their 
Spjees to Arabia. 1692 Tryon Good Housew. made Doctor 
xviL 243 Such a prt^igious encrease of sugars, Spanish 
Fruits, wines and Spices. 2725 Sloane yavtaica II. 77 It 
may deser\*edly be counted one of the best spices in common 
use, having a very fine relish of many, from thence call'd 
Alt'Spice. 2770 Langhorne Plutarch (x8si) II. 816/2 The 
spices and ricn robes that were burned with him were very 
expensive. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 646 Baked in pies 
with spices, they have an excellent flavour. 2891 Farrar 
Darkn. 4 * Dawn Hx, Nero bad so many spices burnt at her 
funeral that the learned doubted whether Arabia could 
furnish more in a single summer. 

b, fig. (In ME. sometimes applied to persons.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 78 Hope is a swete spice wi 3 inne pe 

heorte. 13.. E, E.Allii.P, A. 235 Ho profered me speche 
pat spedal spj’ce. Ibid. 93B pat spec>*al spyce pen to me 
spakk. ^ a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Femon MJS. xxviii. 21 
Jleil spice sprong patneuer was spenL rx45o Godstow Reg, 
2X That heuenly spyce hit is ful swete. 2605 Bacoh Adv. 
Learn. 1. i. § 3 This correctiue spice, the mixture whereof 
inaketb knowledge so soueraigne, is Chaxicte. 2652 Ben* 
LOWES Theoph. x. iiL 279 No Grandee Patron court I, nor 
entice I>3ve-glances from enchanting Eyes, Nor Blandish* 
ments from lisping Wantons vocall Spice, 1784 Cower 
Task II. 606 Variety's the very spice of. life, That gives it 
all its flavour. 1859 Habits Gd. Society xii. 323 TTie gentle* 
men of the bar.. make a charming spice to a dinner. 2874 
I* Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. x. 358 He meant 
something more, which gives the real spice to his writings. 

c. An odour or perfume arising from, or re- 
sembling that of, spices. (Cf. 2 c.) 

1560 Bible Song Sol. iv. x6 Blowe on my garden, 

that the spices thereof may flo we out. 2855 T ENsn'soN Maud 
I. xxir. i. The woodbine spices are wafted abroad. 

2 . Without article, as a substance or in collec- 
tive sense. (In Sc. use freq. = pepper.) 

<22300 Cursor M. 2103 Asie..es b<»t, for par in es._. 
Preaus Stans and spice of prise, ^2400 Maundev. (i839)vi. 
67 Thei etc it in stede of Spice. 1474 Caxton Chesse loi 
Medecynes maad wyth preciousspyce. a 2548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. FliI,oa.y To whom the Erie of Susse.x.. brought a 
voyde of spice and comfettes. i6rx Shaks. IFini, T. iv. iiL 
128 Your purse is not hot -enough to purchase your Spice. 
2694 Crowne Regulus 11. 12 A man all vertue, like a pye 
all^ice, will not please. 27x7 Lady hf, W, Montagu Let, 
to Cless Mar 18 Apr., They use a great deal of rich spicc. 
sBosSomthev Modoc in Jk, xv. The dead,., with precious 
gums and spice Fragrant, and incomiptibly preserved, 2842 
Loncf. Quadroon Girl Ui, .Odours of orange*fiowers and 
spice Reached them, 
b. dial. (See quots.) 

2674 Ray N. C. Words 44 Spied Raisins, plums, figs and 
sucli like fruit. York'Sh. {Hence in Bailey and Grose. 2788 
H, Marshall Yorksk. II, 354 ^ice, dried fruit, as 
raisins, currants, etc. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spice, 
swwt meats of any kind. 2855 (Robinson) Whitby Gloss., 
spice, the common term here for sweetmeats and confec- 
tionery of all sorts, but esp«aally for gingerbread articles. 


1 
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c. Spicy fragrance. (Cf. i c.) 

2833 *1 ennyson Pal, Art 216, A summer fannM with spice. 
1850 — In Met?\ ci. And many a rose-carnation [shall] feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 

d. techn. (See quot.) 

1858 SisiMONDS Diet, Trade, Spice,..Ok technical name 
among sugar*refiners for bullocks -blo^. 
f 3 . A sort, kind, or species. Obs. 

2303 R. ^fiWViE Handl. Synne 7585 3 >'t pyr ys a*noper 
spyce J^t ciimp of pe fendes inalj’ce. ^2385 Chaucer 
Pars, r. F 202 The spices of penitence ben thre. c ^4 4 9 
Pecock Repr. ji. xiii. 228 Ech spice of moral jaiel is moral 
^Tiel, and is a morali jmel spice. 2483 Caxton Caio 3 b, Of 
the seuen spyces of ydolalrye. 2528 Paynell Salome’s 
Regim. b j b, There is an other spice of fleure, which is swete 
and some what v.-arme. 2587 (folding De Momay xiv. 
(1596) 211 For alterations or chaunges, are spices, or rather 
consequents of moouing. 

t b. In the phr. a spice ofi a kind of. Obs. 

Freq. not clearly distinguishable from sense 5. 

C2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks, I. 27 For pis is a spise of pride 
that men clepen j*pocrisie. cz^oo Lan/ranc's Cirurg. x8o 
Allopucia is a maner spice of lepre pat coroep of rotid fleume. 
c 2460 FortescUE /1 4 Lint. Mon. (1885) 144 Such givinge 
were no vertu, but a spice of prodigalite. 2520 Whitinton 
Fulg, (1527) 3 b, It is a spyce of peuj*sshe pryde..whan a 
man W3’ll take a slnguler waye by bymselfe. 2538 Elvot 
Addil., Cachexia, sl spyce of a consumption, which pro- 
cedeth of an yll disposition of the body. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster iv. vi, Bountle is A spice of \^rtue. 
f 4 , a. Appearance, semblance. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif t Thess. v. 22 Abstejme 30U fro al yuel spice, 
or liknesse. 1382 — 2 Tim. iiL 5 Hauynge sothli the spice, 
or licnesse, of pite, forsotbe denyinge the vertu of it. 

fb. =Sp£CIE3 2. Obs.—^ 

c 142S Orolog. Sapient, vi. in Anglia fi. 377 So longe tjTne 
dwellUh goddts body as ben hole pe spices 01 pe sacramente. 

fc. “Species 6. Obs.—^ 

2547 Baldwin Mot. Philos. 106 Plato afnrmeth that 
there is setin thesouIeofnian..certainespices,oras it were 
seedes of thinges. 

5 . A slight touch or trace ^some physical dis- 
order or malady. Now dial. 

az^-jg Harding Chron. Pref. xxv. Though this werke 
haue some spice of blindnesse. Yet is the autoure not to bee 
blamed muche. 1530 Palscr. 274/1 Spyce of the axes. 
xS79-to North Plutarch, Sylla (1895) 11 1 . 304 A paine and 
numnesse in his legges;.. Strabo calleth it a ^ice of the 
gowte. 2635 Brathwait Arcadian Princ.^ Sure I am, 
their whole family seemes to have a spice of the same 
malady. 2729 De Foe Crusoe \. (Globe) 96 , 1 had a little 
Spice of the cold Fit, but it was not much. 2733 Swift Let. 
to Sheridan 27 Mar., Wks. 1841 II. joo/s, I have been much 
out of order with a spice of my giddiness. 2838 Holloway 
Prov. Diet. S.V., I have a spice of the rheumatism. 

b. A slight touch, trace, or share, a dash or 
flavour, ^some thing or quality. 

In later use frequently with suggestion of sense x.^ 

2S3X Elyot Gov, i. xix, Daunsis whiche. .^nmlned in them 
a spice of idolatrie.^ 2^ Brie/ Exam. Bij, Those.. do go 
al»ut with thesereliquestomaynte>'neat least a little .spyse 
ofMasse. i6xx Middleton& Dexxce.u. Roaring Cv I \\.\, 

I had my Latin tongue, and a spice of the French. ^ a 2677 
Barrow Serm. Wks, 1726 I. 269 The contrary practice bath 
indeed within iC a spice of slander. 1709 Steele Tatlcr 
No. 39 P 42 'There must be a Spice of Romantick Gallantry 
in the composition of that very Pretty Fellow. 2790 Gou\’. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) III. i6The Flemings 
have a spice of obstinacy in their character. 2835 W. Irving 
Tour Prairies sSoThe horse, .had a considerable spice of 
devil in his composition. 2887 J essopp A ready iL 49 A certain 
gentle rebukeatyour negligence and a spice of j^ousy too. 

• c. A Specimen or sample, rare. 

2790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., Spico, a sample. I 
gave him a spice of his behaviour. cx6z6 Mp.s. Sherwood 
atoriesCh. Catech. xi. 92 He would often gi\'e the company 
a spice of what he had learned at schooL 
f 6. (See quot) Obs. 

x8i2 j. H, Vaux Flask Diet. s.v,. The spice is the game 
of footpad robberj’***^ spice L> a footpad robber, 

7 . a, attrib, in combinations denoting receptacles 


or places for holding spice, as spice-bag, -bowl, 
f bust, -dish, -house, etc., or preparations in which 
spice is an ingredient, as spice-ball, -bread, -broth, 
-bun, etc. ; also misc., as spice-blossom, -merchant, 
-plant, -shop, -trade. Also Spice-box, etc. 

2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Alcartaz para especias, a 
*spice bag, a coffin for spice. 18;^ Miss Jackson Shropsh, 
JForddk., *Spiee-batls, same as Faggiis [a kind of sausages 
made of the liver and lights of a pig, boiled with sweet 
herbs, and finely chopped]. 1879 Mrs. A. E. James hid. 
Housek. Managem. 72 'I'hcre are very likely other ingre- 
dients, .in the proper, spice-balls, and a native *yet wll 
withhold some principal ingredient while pretending to give 
you the whole recipe, 2819 Keats Fait Hyperion 22 
Where trees of cver>* clime,.. With plantain, and *.‘p:ce- 
blossoms, made a screen. 2665 Wood Life (O.H.S.) H. 
W., at Jeanses with *spice-bolIs, ^d. 2727 Somerville 

Fewles 1790 H* *06 In cradles, whittles, spice-bowls, 
sack, Whate’er the wanton gossipslack. 2555 Machvn Diary 
(Camden) 91 After durge *speyssc.bred and wine. 2579 W. 
Fulke Refit. Rastel 72S His comparing of the sacrament 
with spicebread and cake-bread sauourcth of a mjmde that 
..derideth all religion. 1897 R. M. Gilchrist Peaklet^ 69 
The landlady ivas busily kneading spice.brcad. 2777 Brand 
Fob. Antia. App. 336 A smoking Priie of *Spicc.Broih. 2B57 
Household Words XVI. roi They all.. sat down to regale 
on the tea and ♦spice-buns we had provided. 2489 Acta Dcm. 

ConciL (1830) i3r P« dosanc of silucrspvnis,5iluer salt-fat,^ 
♦spice busd zlsoE.E. Ify/fr(x882>46 Alsoa;^pyccdi»he 
of seluer. 2863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 22 There will 
pies and *spice dumplings. 2468^ Durham Acc. Ecus 
(Surtees) 02 Pro nova constrncaone unius ^ 

C&imnl xx«. iS 9 t Sells 

Andro Qubj-te, malsler in the spicehotis. XS 53 icia. JWVi. 


368 David Manteitbe, maister in the ♦spyce lardner. x6xi 
Bible x Kings x. 25 The trafnque of the ♦spicc-merchants. 
zBSzCatal. Intemat. Exkib., Brit. II. No. 5383, Examples 
of the most useful *spice plants. 2824 Piper Dial. Shefield 
22 (E.D.D.),*Spice-pudding. 0x473 Catk. Angl.'sss/i A 

bpice schope, apotheca vel ipoiheca. 2647 Hexhasi r, A 
spice shop, een specerye -.vinckel. 2860 INGLEDE^v Ballads 
Yks. 27S This wor a spice shop, where t' lads met. 2885 
Broad Yks. 25 Temptin’ ♦spIce-stalls rang’d i’ rows. 2670 
IL Coke Disc. Trade 39 If the French King can establish a 
♦Spice Trade, wherein he is wonderously industruous. 2796 
Morse Amor. Geog. II. 331 The good fortune of the Dutch, 
in rendering themselves masters of the spice-trade. 2590 in 
Archaeol. XL. 333 Item, iij •spice treyes, xvjd. 2848 
tr. Hoffmeister's Trav. Ceylon, etc. iv. 272 It is the Bazaar, 
in which.. the ♦spice- warehouses predominate. 

b. Comb., as spice-bearer, -seller, -vendor; spice- 
bearing, -breathing, -burnt, -fraught, -warmed adjs, 

2845 Kjtto Cycl. Bibl. Lit. s.v. Burial, In the splendid 
funeral procession of Herod, 500 of his sen'ants attended as 
♦spice-bearers. 1796 H. Hunter ix. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 647 The ♦spice-bearing trees of the Moluccas. 
1648 J. Beaumont iil ccxiv, As one.. doth wondriog 
go Through those *spice-breathing paths. 2858 Brit. Q. 
Rev. LVI. 344 Raleigh’s search after spice-breathing isl^ds 
and gold-paved cities. 2589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxW, 
Rarer then the onely Fowle of ♦Splce-bumt Ashes bread. 
2868 H. Newman Ferses Far, Occas. 42 I'ransport fresh 
as ♦spice-fraught gale. 1647 Hexham i, A ’spice seller, een 
specerye verkooper. P. H. Hunter After the Exile 

II. vL 133 The goldsmiths and *spice-vendors voluntarily 
contracted for particular. .portions of walk <21847 Elxza 
Cook Sunshine iv. 3 The winter hours were long to him who 
bad no ♦spice-warmed cup. 

8. Special Combs. : spice apple, a variety of the 
ordinary apple; spice-berry U.S., winter-green 
{Gaullkeria procumbens'); spice-busb. U.S., wild 
allspice, fever-bush {Benzoin odoriferum) ; also, 
an aromatic Californian tree of the laurel family ; 
f spice-conscience {allrib.), -conscienced a., 
having a delicate or tender conscience; spice- 
islands, the islands in the East from which spices 
were imported ; spice-land, a countrj' which pro- 
duces spices (in quots. fig.) ; spice mill, a small 
hand-machine for grinding spices; 'f* spice mor- 
tar, a mortar used for braying or pounding spices 
in; spice-nut, a gingerbread nut; spice-tea U.S. 
(see quot.); spice-tree, a spice-bearing tree; 
spice-wood, (rt) spice-bush; {b) wood 

of spice-bearing shrubs. 

1622 CoTCB., Esptee,.. iht ♦Spice apple (whereof excellent 
I Cyder is nmde). x86o Hoco 2 AromaticRusset 
(Brown S^ice,.. Spice Apple). 1852 Mrs. Traill CaxA/uzH 
Crusoes vL 177 The little creeping wintergreen,. .ivhicb the 
Canadians call *spice-berT>*. 2872 De Yere American- 
isms 404 The queen. .is said to be the Jovely, creeping 
snowberr^'.., although others give the prize to the ♦spice- 
berry. 2B45-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lett. Bot. 26: The Lattrus 
benzovijCsM.^ *Spice-bush, has scarlet berries, and is^an 
aromatic planL 2856 Bryant Fountain ii, There the .spice- 
busb lifts Her leafy lances. 2866 Treeu. Bot. 821/2 Oreo- 
daphne califomiea is a common tree in the mountainous 
parts of California, where it goes by a variety of names, 
such as Mountain Laurel, Spice-bush, Balm of Heaven. 
c 2623 Rowland Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) 07 Let ♦.spice- 
conscience fellows talke their fill, Mine ownes mine owne^ 
xSco Hoixand Livy vi.xxviL 256 To chuse a third time they 
made a scruple, so *spice conscienced were they, 2712 
Addison Spect. No. 69 p 5 My Friend Sir Andrew calls., 
the ♦Spice- islands our Hot-beds. 2776 Mickle tr. Camoens' 
Lusiali Introd. xxxiv. note. To find the spice klands of the 
East w’as his [Columbus’^] proposal at the court of Spain. 
2834 Coleridge Table Talk jo July, Like breezes blown 
from the spice-islands of Youth and Hope. 1890 Cassell's 
Fop. Educ. IV. 256/2 JIaIaysia..incIudes..Sui^tra, Java, 
Borneo, and Celebe, and the I^Ioluccas or Spice Islands. 
2864 Ijqw'esa. Fireside Trav. 253 'Ihose *splce-lands of char- 
acter which we. .must reach. .by weary' voyages. 2897 P. 
Warung Tales Old RIgime 192 The honeyed sweetness of 
the spice-land. 2862 Catal. Intemat. Exhib.,Brit. II, No. 
6142, Pepper and ♦spice mills. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 
Epigr. (2867) 19s That ♦spice mortar to sell it be you wili- 
yng? 1628 R. Norton Gunner 62 A Grocxrs or Apothe- 
cary’es spice Slorter. 2829 T. Hook Bank to Barnes 120 I 
passed a few minutes and a bad shilling in bargaining for 
some ♦spice-nuts. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes xii. 107 
To induce you to purchase half a pound of the real spice 
nuts. 2872 De Vere Americanisms 395 ♦Spice-lea u.. 
made from another laurel common at the South, the spice- 
bush. 2796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 

II. 249 Ihe laurel which bears it is, as well as ♦spice-trecs, 
a plant of no great election. 2868 Morris Earthly Par. 
(1870) I. ii. 5x0 As though in some Arabian plain he stood, 
Anigh the border of a spice-tree wood. 2760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 327 *Spice Wood, Laurtts. 2792 J. Belknaf 
Hist. New-Hampsh. III. 97 'Fhe S*pice-wood (.Laums Ben- 
zoin) or.. Fevexhush. <12823 A WiLSOS Arner. Blue Bira 
Poet. Wks. (Belfast cd.) 278 Spicewood and sassafras bud- 
ding together. 1819 Keats Fall Hyperion x, 236 Many 
heaps Of other ensped spice-wood. 2841^50 A. Wood 
Class-bk. Bot. 478 Benzoin odoriferum. . . Spice Wood. 

Spice (spais), V. Also 6 spise, spyce. [ad. 
OF. espiccr (mod.F- ipicer), f. espice Sficz sb. ; or 
directly from the sb.] 

L trans. To prepare or season (food, etc.) with 
a spice or spices. Also allusively (quot. 1821). 

• 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. XIX. 283 Shulde no curyous clothe- 
comen on bys rogge, Ne no mete in his mouth pat maister 
lohan spicetL 2370 Levtns Manip. 114 To spice, condire. 
2622 Bible Ezek. xxiv, 20 Consume the flesh, and spice it 
well, and let the bones be burnt. 26s8Ro%vtANDtr. PfoufeCs 
Theai. /ns.qiz It is spiced at pleasure with Ginger, Saffron 
[etc.]. xSzi DCOTT Keniiw. xx, * Fetch him wine,', .said thc- 
alchcmist. ‘.\hal and thou wouldst spice it for me,.. 
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SPICINESS. 


■wooldst thou not? ’ xZz-z— Nigel \\\f She. .spiced the toast 
•with her own hands. 2885 Lady 13 rassey 'IJu Trades 291 
Anciently ambergris was much used for spicing wdnes. 

irans/, 1600 Dziancv Strange Hist. (1912) 403 Yet 
his faire bodie was full sore iniwted, So ill they spiced both 
his flesheand fishc. 

b. ftg. To season, to affect the character or 
quality of, by means of some addition or modifica* 
tion. Usu. const, with. 

2529 More Dyalogne xv. WT:s. 257/2 One special thing, 
with which he spisedal the poison. xs64BuLLErN Dial.agst. 
Pest (1888) 27 Me think your conscience is to much spiced 
with sexiaine deuolion. 1634 W. Wood Ne 7 v Eng. Prosp. 
To Rdr., I have inserted many passages of mirth concern, 
ing them, to spice the rest of my more serious discourse. 
26I4 Bokyan Adv. to Sitff'erers''isVs. 1885 11 . 728 His holy 
harmless and profitable notions, because they are spiced 
with grace, yield to him comfort, joy, and peace. 1837 W. 
Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 103 Hardship and hard work, 
spiced with the stimulants of wild adventure. 1855 Tenny- 
son Maud I. acvuir. vii, O, why should L#ove. .Spice his fair 
banquet with the dust of death ? 1891 Baring-Gould In 
Troubadour-Land iii. 39 The reader will think I have given 
him a dull chapter,.. so I will. .add an anecdote, to spice it. 

absoL 1822 Scott Nigel acxvii, Mind to spice bign with 
Latin. 

c. slang. To adulterate (soot). 

1798 J. Middleton Vievj Agric.M'sex 302 The chimney- 
sv/eepers who sell soot in London, mix with it ashes and 
earth, sifted very small and fine : this they term Spicing Hit 
soot. 


2 . *t* a. To embalm, to preserve with spices. Ohs. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 287 The body of this holy 
man spicede with mony spices was sende to his churche. 
2555 Kden Decades (Arb.) 160 Sumwhere also, they drye 
thero,spycc them,, .and so rcuerently place them incerteyne 
tabernacles. 2598 W. Phillip tr. Linschoten 3/1 His body 
beeing seared and spiced tvas conuaied into his countrie of 
Alua. 

+ b. To perfume with or as with spices. 

2648 Herrick Hesper.y Nupt. SongVit Treading upon Ver- 
milion .\nd Amber ; Spiccing the Chaft-Aire with fumes of 
Paradise. 

c. Can/. To rob ; to deprive ^by robbery. 

2822 J. H. Vaux Flask Did. s.v., A rogue will say, I spiced 

the swell of so much, naming the booty obtained. 

d. To dose (a horse) with spice in order to 
mislead the buyer. 

1841 J, T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. viu xit [He] knew 
nothing of spicing a horse,' or giving him a ball. 

1 3 . In pa. pple. : Slightly affected with a phy- 
sical disorder. 

FLtumG Panopl. Episl. 382 From drunkennesse pro* 
ccedeth trembling bandes, spiced with the Palsie. 

1 4 . 2fz/r. Of a bird : To mute. Obs.^^ 

2682 N. 0 . Boileau's Luirin m. 183 Dar’st thou presume 
(profane f) to spice i’ th’ Quire? 

Hence Spacing vbl. sb. ; also spicing apple, a 
variety of apple (cf. spice apple Spice sb. 8). 

266^ Evelyn Kal. Hori. 72 The Kirkham Apple,.. 
Cushion Apple, Spicing, hiay-flower. 2707 XIortimer 
Husb. (1721) II. 291 The Spicing Apple, of all Apples that 
are marked Red, is the meanest. 1844 M. Stuart O. T. 
Canon § viii. (1849) 185 The sto^.. although mixed -with a 
spicing of fable in all probability has some truth for its 
basis. 2896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 133 Bore* 
dom sharpened by a spidng of mischief. 

Spice-bos:. Also 6 spys box. [Spice sb.] 

-L A box, usually having several compartments, 
to keep spices in. 

2527 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 244 Lc spicehox de cverj'. 
2533-4 Rutlaftd MSS. (Hist. ^ISS. Comm.) IV, ^8, j spys 
box with a little spone to the same. ax 6 z$ Fletcher 
Bloody Brother n. ii, Here stands a baVd meat, he wants a 
little seasoning , my Spice*box, Gentlemen. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Traiiej Splce-vox^ a kitchen-box with several diirisions 
for holding different spices. 1874 H. H. Cole Caial. Ind. 
Art S. Kens. Mus. App. 288 Centre Piece, silver, consist- 
ing cf a plateau fitted T\ith spice boxes and receptacles for 
flowers. 

2 . A small decorated box, usually of Oriental 
workmanship. 

1880 Bibdwood Ind. Art 1 . 160 Small boxes of very grace- 
ful form, coN*ercd v/ith the most delicate tracery, and known 
to Europeans as spice-bo-xes. 

Spice-caie, Also 6 spyce-, spise-, [Spice 
sb.] A cake seasoned tvith spice; dial.^ a rich 
currant-cal:e. Also Comb. 

2530 Palscr. 274/1 SpyctcdkCfgasUau. 1562 Awdelay 
Prat. Vacab. 12 Such knaves commonly vse to buy Spice- 
cakes. Apples, or other trifles. 2605 London Prodigal v. i, 
I bane liued since yesterday two a clocke of a spice-cake I 
had at a burialL 2648 Hexham ii. s.v. Kruydi^ A Spice- 
cake.^ter. rvyx Gp.ose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., Spice- 
cake, plumb-caice. 2825 Brockett N, C. Gloss., Spice-eake, 
a cake full of currants. 2862 C. C. Robinson DmI. Leeds 
4x7 spice-cake, Christmas fare. Currants, candied lemon, 
and raisins, hold a conspicuous part in the manufacture of 
this article [^tc.]. . 


Spiced (spoist),///. a. Also 4 spisid, 5 spicid, 
6 spissd, spyced, spicte. [f. Spice sh. or v.] 

1 . Seasoned or flavoured %vith spice or spices; 
cured ^vith spices. 


I47pi 


drynkyn c.. — , . , - .. - 

Eng. Gilds (1870)421 Tohane.. their drynkyngs with spiced 
Cakebrede, 1487-S Kec. Si. ilfary ai Hill To^Iilton 
for spicid Bunnes, xiuj d. 25*9 ^7 

persone.. shall bake or make cny spised Caks vmh butter 
•but onelie suchc persoaes as shal*bc tberunto assigned. 
25B9 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 34 Carmela seeing her brother 
refuse bis spictc Orinke, thought all Tvas not wclL 26x1 


Bible Song Sol. viiL 2, I would cause thee to drinke of 
spiced wine. 2682 Manch.Crt, Leei Rec, (1888) VI. 126 
Joan Liegh for spiced bread. 1708 Sewel 1, Spiced sauce, 
kruydige saus. 1777 Cowper Let. to Hill Wks. 2837 XV. 
37, I am much obliged to you for a tub of very fine spiced 
salmon which arrived yesterday. 28x6 Tuckey Narrative 
Exped. R. Zaire \\u (x§x8) 203 The kegof spiced rum which 
I had brought. . was now produced, a 2848 in Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. s.v. Liquor, Spiced punch. 1896 AllbutPs Syst. 
Med. I. 404 Avoidance of seasoned and spiced food, 
b. Impregnated with hot spices, 

1666 H. Stubbe Mirac. Conform. 29 No Clothes could pos- 
sibly wanne him : he wore upon his head many spiced Qips. 

f 2 . Of conscience, etc. ; Nice, dainty, delicate, 
tender ; over particular or scrupulous. Obs. 

^ 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 526 He waytud after no pompe ne 
reverence, Ne maked him a spiced conscience, c 2386 — 
IVi/e's Prol. 435 Ye schulde be al pacient and meke, And 
have a swete spiced consciens. c 1550 Medwall Nature 
509 (Brandi), Haue ye suche a spyced conscyence That 
wyll be entryked wyth euery mery thought? 2594 O, B, 
Quest. Prof, fy Pleas. Concern. E ij, I remember how they 
dallied out the matter like Chaucers Frier at the first, vnder 
pretence of spiced holinesse. 1617 Fletcher Mad Loi*er 
1x1. i, Take it; it is yours; Be not so spiced; *lis good gold. 
1631 hlASSiNGER Emperor East i- ii, Fool that 1 was, to 
offer such a bargain To a spiced-conscience chapman 1 
b. Accustomed to spices ; blunted, jaded. 

1772 Mrs. Griffith Hist. Lady Barton II. 268 As taste- 
less and insipid, as.. the sweetest viand to the spiced palate. 

3. Fragrant, aromatic ; spice-laden. 

2590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. 1. 124 In the spiced Indian alre, 
by night Full often hath she gossipt by my side. 2881 Mrs. 
R. T. Cooke Somebody*s Neighbors 35 Spiced carnations of 
rose and garnet crowned their bed in July and August, 
2882 B. Harte Flip i. The spiced thicket stretched between 
him and the summit. 

t Spicefnl, iz. Obs—'^ [f. Spice j3.] Full of 
spices; spicy. 

2612 Drayton Poly-olb. v.312 TTie sandle wyldes of spice- 
full Barbaric. 

Spice-like, adv. and a. [f. Spicb sb.] 

A. adv. So as to smell like spices. 

C1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2443 losep dede hise Hch.. riche-like 
smeren, And spice-Hke swete smaken. Ibid. 2515 Hise liche 
was spice-like maked. 

B. ad;. Resembling that of spice. 

1578 Lvte Dodoeus 519 The sayde leanes be of an aroma* 
ticall or spicclyke taste. 

Spice-plate. NowAfjtV/. [Spice A small 
plate or dish formerly used for holding spice. 

1391 Earl Derby*s Exp. (Ckxmden) xoo Pro spyce* 
plates argenteis. Pro facturade les spyceplates. 1425 

in Kal. 4 * Inv. Treas. (1836) III. 36:7 .ii. spiccplates d'ar^ent. 
2459 Paston Lett. I. 4^ item, j. spice plate, well gilt like a 
double rose. 1537 N. Co. jy/l/s (Surtees) 246 A spice plate 
of Spanysshe worke. 2568 Grafton Citron. II, 385 The 
Frenche king gaue to him an Owche and a spice Plate of 
Golde of a great weight. ^ 1778 "Nmoti Hist. Eng. Poetry 
II. XV. ^^6 note, The spice, for this mixture, was served, 
often separately, in what they called a spicc*plate. 2884 
Leisure Hour June374/r The marshal of tne ball. .bearing 
the grace-cup and spice-plate of bis lord. 

t Spi'cer Obs. Also 4 spiser, 4-5 spyser ; 

4 spycier, 4-6 spycer. [ad. OF. espicier (mod. 
F. dpicier), f. espica Spice sb. Cf. MDu. and 
MHG. specier (G. dial, speziar').] A dealer in 
spices ; an apothecary or druggist. 

1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 11204 Wiliam J?c spiccr & geffray 
of hencsei. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xhv, 20 Goed odurs of 
vertus ere takynd bi spiscres. 1362 Lancl. Pi PL A.. 
X. I2X (Dut of a Ragged Rootc.. Springe h and spredej? J73t 
Spicers desj’reh- 01400 LanfraTic's Cirurg. 6j panne I 
sente to pe spiceris schoppe pat was a ^eet weye fro me. 
1474 Caxton Chesse in. iv. (1883) 118 The pawon that is 
setce to fore the quene signefyeth the phisicycn Spicer and 
Apotyquairc. a 1513 Fabyan Citron, vii. (181 x) 572 A spycer 
or grocer namyd Retyr Gylle, of Paris. 2566 Securis 
Detect. Dv, CertajTic, which are call^ spkers, or Pori- 
caries. 2609 D. Rogers in Dtgby Myst.. (1882) p. xxi, 
Mercers, Spicers, bringe forthc y® 3. kinges of Collen. 

atirzb. 14 . . Nom. in ' Wr.-Wulckcr 692 Hec apaticaria, a 
spyser tvyfe. Ibid. 730 Hecapoteca, a spycerschope. 

Spicer 2 (sparsaj). rare~°. [f. Spice S7.] ‘One 
that seasons with spice’ (Webster, 1828-32). 

fSpicerer. Obs.~^ [Cf. Spicer J.] One skilled 
in the nature of spices or drugs. 

2665 G. Havers P, della Vallis Trav. E. India 82 In the 
Colledge of Fryer Joseph Masagna, a famous Spicerer, 

Spicery (sparseri). Forms : 3-7 spicerio (4 i 
-eri, 5 -ere, 6 -eree), 3- spicery (4-5 -erye) ; 
4-6 spycerie (5 -irie, 6 -arie), Epy(e)cery(e ; 4 
fipiaorie, 5 spysory(e, spiserie. [ad. OF. espic- 
erie (niod.F. dpiccric), f, espicc Spice sb. Cf. OF. 
especerit (=Sp. cspeceria. It. spezerief) Speceey, 
which is also the source of MDu. spec~^ speserie 
(Du. spearij), MLG. specerie (spisscrie), AIHG. 
specierie, spezerte (G. spezerei).] 

L collect. GTvx pL Spices. 

sing. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3162 He. .Nom wih him 
spiceric hat to fj’sikc droa. 23.- Sir Seizes 3188 Wih py. 
ment and ivih spisoric. Wyclit Sel. IVks. J. Ey ror 

(joddis lawe savoorih welc whan it is defoulid, as spiccryc 
gyveh smell whan it is powned. exgta Liber Cocorwn (1862) 

42 Fore pore menne hys crafie is tolde pat mowon not have 
spysory, as h^y wolde;. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xt. iL 573 
There wth alle there was sucheasauoar as alle the spyecery 
of the world bad ben^thcrc. 2567 Drant Horace, Ep. ii. i. 
Hj, Wher francJic inccnce is soulde .\nd what socucr 
spycerie in waste paper isroulde. 1593 Roition in Spenseds 
AstrophelSIs Wla. 29x0 I. 35B The Pbccnix.. Built vp her' 
tombe of spiccrie, 2652 £apx Monsi. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist.' 


Relai. 14 Having brought by many Voyages an inesiinv 
able Treasure ofSpicery into Holland. 1689 Burnet 
1 . 96 It tasted high of Spicery, though she assured me ibtrc 
was not one grain of Spice in it. 2776 Mickle tr. Caznoenl 
Lusiad 464 'I'he richest gust of spicery’s fragrant fire. 1810 
Crabbe T. of Hall xxi. 269 And the good ladies whom at 
church he saw,., Could,.. whispering, deal for spicery ard 
lace. 2B47 H. Miller First ImPr. Eng. v. (1857) 6g Sc*/cnil 
glasses of Sampson, a palatable Dudley beverace, com- 
pounded of eggs, milk and spicery. 2877 Morris jaten xi. 
361 While on the veined pavement lie The honied lilors 
and spicery. 

pi. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Sum distilles garioflts, 
spikenarde. and o}>er spiceries. 1527 R. Thorne in Halluy. 
(1589) 254 Alany Islanues which be Islandes of the Spicena 
of the Emperor. 2591 Savile Tacitus Annot. 2, Wirdowes 
& doores.. wherein the herse was placed, and all kinde df 
spiceries and odours . . heaped therein. 2610 Holiaxo 
Camden's Brit. 1. 71 There is a mighty heape of the said 
spiceries gotten together. 2630 R. Johnson's Kin^i. 4 
Comnvw. 552 All sorts of Trees, wilde Beasts, and SpiccricL 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. i. (1778) I. 34 He traded in 
many of the islands from which Europe had long rcceivd 
spiceries and other commodities. 2834 H. Miller Scentt 4 
Leg. xvii. (i8p7) 258 He supplied the proprietors with teaL 
Tvines, and spiceries. 2^3 A. H. Sayce Higher Crit. (1^ 
133 Dedan was the leading tribe., which carried thespicerS 
of the southern coast to the populations of Palestine, 
h.^g. in various applications. 

1377 Langl. P. B. IX. 100 (Trln. Coll. Camhr. MS), 
And siththe to spille speche That spicerie {v.r. sp^ie] is cf 
grace. 1576 Gascoigne Steel Glas Ep. Ded., ^Vk5. 1^10 IL 
13s Were not the cordial of these two pretious Spiceries, ti« 
corrosyve of care woulde quickely confounde me. 15^^ 
Nashe Unfort. Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 62 Arabian spiceris 
of sweete passions and praises. 2652 Benlowts Thec/h. 
IV. xcvii. All virtues fir’a in her pure breast their spicery. 
1679 Jf. Goodman Penit. Pard, l. iv. (1713) 123 The nameef 
the wicked shall rot, in despite of all the spicery of flaltcren 
and parasites. 2828 Landor Imag, Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 
340/2 After his hot and stimulating spice^, we now are 
running to..sager poets. aj 88 i Ripley in Frothinghao 
Rec. ^ ImPr, 266 The affluence of his [Emerson *5] illustra- 
tions diffuses a ^vor of oriental spicery over his pages; 

2 . f a. A spice-shop or spice-store, or a set of 
: these ; a source or supply of spices. Obs, 

1297 R. Glouc.^ (Rolls) 11224 J 7 e bowiares ssoppe hii brtke, 

. su)>)>® h® spicerie Hi! breke from ende to oper, & dude 

al to robberie. 2527 R. Thorne in (2589) 354 A 

head land called Malaca, where is the principal spicery. 

b. The department of the royal household con- 
nected with the keeping of spices; esp. in CUrkcj 
the Spicery. Now only Hist, 

Z42&^ in Cal. Proc. Chatic. Q. EHs, {1827) 1 . Inlrod. ifi 
Roger Wodehi!j,,,som lyme clerc of soure faders Spicerie. 
2523 Bk. Keruynge in Bahees Bk. (1B08) 273 Speke with the 
panter and offyeers of ye spycery for fruytes that shall te 
cten fastynge. <2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIIL 58 The 
kyng sent William Blacknall esquyer, ClerckofhysSyyccry, 
with silver vessel), plate and other tbynges. 2602 F. Tatt 
Househ.Ord. Edw. II j § ii (2876) ii Al thinges louchir? 
th* office of the spicerie. Ibid. § ly. 14 Two towels of the 
Clarke of the spicery. 2654 H. L’Estra.ncb Chas.I (i6ss) 
63 They, .divested him of his place in the spicery^ 17^ 
Chamberlayke Pres. St, Gt. Brit. (1710) sssHerMaiestys 
Houshold Officers and Servants. ..Spicery: Richard 
nant. Esq.. Clerk, 2780 Burke Corr. (1844) H* 3 * 7 » } 

.. to abolish . . all the offices of thekitchen, cellar, spicery, 

c. A room or part of a house set apart for ibe 
keeping of spices. Now only Hist. 

2536 MS. Rawl. D, ySo fol. 57 b, A new key for the stc'' 
bowse Dore in the spycery. 2605 Armin Foote ufen F. 
(x88o) 20 The Pic was drawne,..but wanting Suger.stq^* 
aside to the spicerie to fetch it. 1705 Addison Italy, reicrs 
j48The Spicery, the Cellar arid its Furniture,. -arc toov ?2 
koown to need a Description. 2883 Eng. Illustr. Ha*. 
Nov, 81 Kitchens, cellars, pastries, spiceries,.. and theli^ 
fig. 1638 Brathwait {title), A Spinlual Spiccrie, cooun- 
ing sundrie sweet Tractates of Devotion and Piety.. 

Spice-wood ; see Spice sb. 8. 

Spici- (spai’si), combining form of L. spfea ear 
of com, Spike sb.^, occurring in a few words, as 
Splci*ferons a. [L. spJcifef] (see quot.). Spi'd' 
form a., having the form of a (flower-) 
Spi'cilege, USpicile'gitim, f Spi^egy [L-J/w'*' 
legium], a gleaning ; a collection or anthology. 

Mayne Expos. Lex. (1859) gives spiciferous^ .Jlore‘i% 
•gerous as renderings of mod.I^ /ormalions. . 

2656 Blount Glossogr., "'Spiciferous, that beareth can w 
com. [Hence in Phillips and Bailey.] 1836 
VI. 401/1 Vcrtidllated cither round some foreign bedyer 
under the form of *spIciform branches, 2870 Hooker 
Flora 294 Heads purplish or white,, .in a spicifona 
2837 Landor Pentameron iL ^Vks. 1853 11.322/2 Vet 
may almost make out in quantity, and quite in quahty.oc 
•spicilegc from Virgil himself 2846 G. S. Face* 
Traeiar. Sccess. 92, I shall exhibit some specimens ct ty 
process, .. a *spicllegium only. x 8 ^ ArcIuieoL 
222 Which shall be, as it were, a ‘Spidlegium *, a 
ing op of fragments. 2656 'Qvovut Glossogr., *Sptctxpt 
gi^ering cars of com, gleaning or leasing com. ^ 

Spicily (spsi-sili), aifo. [f. Spicy c. f-M'*] 
In a spicy manner ; pungently. . ,, 

185s in Hyde Clarke Diet, 1896 J. K. Bancs 
on Styx xi. 142 The conversation had opened a trine 

Spiciness (sjwi'Eines), [f. Sner n. 

The quality of being spicy (esp. in fig. senses). 

. 2633 Herbert Temple, Odour xii, That these two 
might creep and grow To some degree of spidnesse to t^^ 
265s Vaughan SiUx Scint. (tSsS) €t Cold g*; 

and wrung Their spidness and bload. 

Aromatiealness, Spidness. 1876 Worlds, n 
language does not lend itself so easily /AvTi d 

meretricious spidness of phrase; 1895 Outing XA M ■■r 
There is a spidness in the fact. 
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t Spick, siA Obs. Forms: a. l, 3 spic, 4-5 
spyk (5 spike), 6 spycke. 3 spiche. [OE. 
sj>ic ( = ON. and MS w. spik) , var. of spec (once) : see 
Speck ii. 4 ] Fat meat or bacon; fat, grease, lard. 

a. c 832 Ciiarter'm O.E. Texts 446, ii wcga spices & ceses. 
835 Ibid, 449 An wej spices & ceses. a xooo Sa^. Leechd, 1 1. 
92 genim pa readen netlan..S: spices, c: 1205 Lay. 24437 per 
com spic and water and aten vnimete. ^:x330 R. Brunne 
Chron, \Vace (Rolls) ^12345 Dynabrok..[was] Rostyng a 
swyn,.. his herd J?er-wip al lothen, Sc al to-soilled \vyj> pQ 
spyk. cx^o Promp. Parv. 469/1 Spyk, or fet fiesche {K. 
spike of flcshe), ^opa, a 1529 Skelton E. Ruinmyng 335 
Another brought a spycke Of a bacon fiycke. 

C127S XI Paiiis of Hell 134 \nO, E,Misc.t Heom me 
drepejj myd piche As we brede wi}> spiche. 

Spick, Now^/a/. Also 6, 9 spik, 7 spicke. 
[ad. OF, spic^ espic (Cotgr, spique)i see Aspic 2 
and Spike Lavender. 

1558 Warde tr. Al^is* Seer, 19 Take first.. the oyle of 
Violeltes,..oyle of Spick, ..of eche of them a pound, 1559 
Morwyng Evonyut, axz Oy\ of Spick... Set the herb (the 
flowers rather) of Spik or Lavendar a whyle in the sun. 
1639 O. Wood AIpk. Bk. Secrets 121 Mixe therewith liquid 
Storax and oyle of Spicke. 1656 Ridgley Pract, Physick 
85 Take.. Spick, six grains, with Honey of Roses. 1844 W, 
'Barites Poems Rur^ Bife 234 The lilies white’s her maiden 
frocks, The spik to put ’ithin her box. 1885- in s.w, dial, 
glossaries (Somerset, Wilts,, etc.), 
i* Spick, sb.^ Obs. rare. [var. Spike jJ.® or 
Speek ri.] A spike-nail. 

161X Florio, CItiodo, a naile, a spicke. 2628 in Foster E»^. 
Factories India (1909)111.251 Spicks and nailes of all sorts, 

•f" Spick, S'. Obs,—^ [f. prec.] =Spike z).- I. 

1623 in Foster Eng^, Factories Ind, (1908) II. 230 Our 
people. .came theather..and spicked upp their ordinance. 

Spick, a. Short for Spick akd span a, 

1882 Gosse Gray vi. 127 His servant.. had to keep the 
room as bright and spick as an old lady’s bandbox. 

Spick and span, sb,^ and adv. Also 
spick-and-span (occas. spic). [Shortening of next 
See also Speck and span.] 

A. adj, 1 . s=next. 

1665 Pepys Diary 15 Nov,, My Lady Batten walking 
through the dirty lane with new spicke and span white 
shoes. 2731 Swift On Death Dr, Stuifi xxv, His way of 
writing now is past . I keep no antiquated stuff; But spick 
and span I have enough. X793 Cowfer Let. Wks. 1836 
VII. ai4, 1 have built one summer-house already, with the 
boards of my old study, and am building another spick and 
span, as they say. 1809 European blaf. LV. 21 The great 
number of spick and span articles that have been received 
into our catalogue. 1849 H, Mayo Pop. Supersi, (1851) 51 
Fresh from the mint, and spic and span, 1877 Spurgeon 
Ser/fU XXIII. 442 Their shifting gospel changes about every 
ten years, and comes out spick and span as a new theology. 

2 . Particularly neat, trim, or smart ; suggestive 
of something quite new or unaffected by wear: 

a. Of persons in respect of dress* 

1846 Thackeray Crit, Rco. ^Vks. 1886 XXIII. 159 
Benvenuto, spick and span in his very best clothes. 1863 
W. W, Story Robadi R, I. iv. 64 The shopkeepers . . looking 
spick-and-span, as if they had just come out of a bandbox. 
188S ‘ Maxwell Gray ’ Silence Dean Maitland 1. L 9 A 
dog-cart,, .driven by a spick-and-span groom; 

b. Of things. 

1857 Dofferin Lett. High Lai. (ed. 2) 87 You mast not 
suppose..tbat the.. land-slip ofThingvalla took place quite 
in the spick and span manner the section might lead 3’ou to 
imagine. 1882 Mrs. Riddell Daisies ^ Bnticrc. 1. 12 1 This 
spick and span old house. 1888 W. E. Norris Rogtie xxxi, 
A spick-and-span victoria, with a lady seated in it. 

B. sb. That which is quite new or particularly 
trim and smart. 

1758 H. Walpole Let. to H. S. Con-way 21 July, I repeat 
what has been printed in every newspaper of the week, and 
then finish with one paragraph of spick and span. x853 
B. W. Richardson Son of Star HI. lir. 41 A Jewish legion 
of the spick and span of Jewish youth. 

. C. adv. In a spick and span manner. 

181S Lamb Let. to Manning in Final Mein. x. 99 Mary 
reserves a portion of your silk. .to make up spick and 
span into a bran-new gown. xSai Blachiu. Mag. IX. X34 
Caparison’d all spick and span. 

Hence Splck-and-spanness. (In recent use.) 
Spick and span new, a. Also spick-and- 
span new, (For other variations see qnots.) 
[Emphatic extension of Span-new a. The same 
first element appears in the synonymous Du. and 
Flem. spikspeldernieuWy -splittientietiiv (WFlem. 
-spankelmetiw).'] Absolutely or perfectly new; 
brand-new; perfectly fresh or unworn. 

The ^•quots. show the more unusual spellings, 
a. XS79-80 TAorth Plutarch (1895) II. 217 *l'hey were allin 
goodly gilt armours, and brave purple cassocks apon them, 
spicke, and spanne newe. e X590 Forewords to Stubbes' 
Anai. (1877) 3S A spicke and spanne new Geneua Bible. 
1614 B, JoNSON Barth. Fair in. v. (1904) 66 Sir, this is a 
stoII against 'hem, spicke and spaa new. 1659 Fuller 
/«/. Innoc. 11.31 The Animadvertorwll not wear words at tne 
second hand of my using, but w-ill have them spick and stoh 
new of his own making, a 1668 Davekant yeffereidos I.^Vks. 
(1673) =25 Tliey found him close, beneath a spick And almost 
.span-ness’.peutcr-Candlestick, 1742 Load. Mag. 61 x A spick 
and span new French or Dutch Habit. 1771 Wesley li'hs. 
(1872) IX. 181 This discovery is spick and span new; 1 never 
heard of it before. x8x8 Lady ^^ORGAS Autebieg, (1859) 165 
These fafades.,with spick.and-span-new plaster of Paris 
and patent cement. 1879 Sala Paris Herself Again (18S0) 
ILx'vii.270 Its gilt raiUngs..Iooked spick-and-span new, 
X893 VirnTTLLY Glances Back I. i. 22 The handsome horses 
in spick-and-span new haraess- 


Cotnb, 1607 Middleton Love iv. iii, I am.. of the 
spick and spian new.set-up company of porters. 

XS83 Golding Calvin on Deut, clxxxii. 1x30/1 They 
[Papists) make men beleeue that the breade is no more a 
materiall thing. ..And that is spycke and spawnc newe. 1598 
Florio s.v. 'J'rinca^ Nuoua di irsneet, as we vse to say 
spike and span nevy. 1653 Gataker Vind. Anno/. Jer. 73 
In his Preface to his spik and span New Ephemeris. X663 
Killkirew ParsoiCs \Ped. ii.vii, Spik and span new argu- 
ments. CZ789 Mrs. Unwin Let, in Burgon Twelve Good 
Men (1888) 11. 351 Two spic and span new pieces. 1855 
Wkilby Glass, s.v., Spic-and-span New. See Brandnew. 
Hence Spick-and-span newness, rare. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. iii. \it, 36 The most manifestly 
spick-and-span-newnesse of this devised DiscipJina 
Spi'cket^, Now cliielly dial, and U.S. Also 
5 spyket, spykkett, 6 apicat, 7, Sc. 8-9 spiket. 
[Alteration of Spigot sb,'\ 

1 . A spigot. 

14.. Lat.-Eng. Poe. m Wr.-Wulcket 573 Clipstdra^ a 
spyket. 24.. Meir, Voc. Ibid. 626 CUpsidra^ spykkett. 
XS9* Harsey_ Trav. (Hakl.) 252 [There were) som wines 
and spicats in their bellies to draw at, 1619 Pasguil's 
Palm (1877) 148 Into the vault the laylor down doth creep, 
Where how he deals with bung-holes and with spickets I 
cannot tell. ^2635 Randolph Poems 16 His Eyes 
look like tw’o Tunnels, his Nose like a Fausset with the 
Spicket out. 1739 Brome in Lett. Eminent Persons (18x3) 
II. 1x9 He., ran his fingers into the orifices, like spickets, of 
the arteries, and then knockt for his surgeon. 1747*96 Mrs, 
Glasse Cookery xxiu 343 Put them into a large vessel of 
wood or stone, with a spicket in it. 1804 A. Duncan Marin. 
Ckroiu IV, 72 ThespicS:et I percrived out of the cask, and 
the liquor running about. 1836 Haliborton Clockm. Ser. i. 
x.xxi, I guess I’ll whip out of the bung while he’s a lookin 
arter the spicket. 1^3 Lclano Mem. II. i 6 g The Indian 
. .took a glass and turned on the spicket. 

eUirib. 26^ Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xvL 256 Where his 
miscarriage is the more. .scandalous; insomuch, as that he 
is chiaus’d by t>vo spickeMvenches. 
b. In allusive use. 

Ay Festivals iv. 94 They, .spend their Birthright 
and Patrimonies upon the Spicket. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes iiL vi. 102 The Brethren of the Spicket..!^ downe 
for a fundamental!, that there is no Jiving without Liquids. 

2 . A water-tap. 

x888 J, & E. R. Pennell Sent, yourn. 60 The waiter 
pointed to a small spicket and a handkerchief of a towel. 

f Spicket dial. Obs,~''^ Also spickardL [perh. 
a transferred use of prec.] (See quot.) 

1728 Phil. Trans. XXXV, 573 The Owners [In Essex] are 
sure to choose for their own Use the. .fattest [crocus] Roots, 
but above all, they reject the longish pointed ones, which 
they call Spiacets or Spickards, 

Spicknard, obs. form of Spikenard. 
Spicknel(l, obs. forms ofSpiGNEL. 
Spick^span a., abbrev. of Spick and span a. 

18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 40 A wish Spick 
span from the press on wove foolscaj) to Issue. zS88 Public 
opinion (N.Y.) 15 Dec. 107 Their visits to a State’s prison 
have been under the guidance of officials, before whom all 
is made spick-span. 1894 A, St. Aubyn Orchard Damerel 
ni. U. 48 It could never have been.. clear Uke spic-span 
modern glass. 

So Spick-BpazL new a. 

1880 Tennyson Northern Cobbler xix. 

fSpi-ckwort, Obs,--^ =Spearwobt 3 b. 

1561 Awdelay Prat. Vacab, (1E69) 5 They [t<r. palliards] 
be bitten with Spickworts, & somtime with rats bane. 
Spicose, <z. rare"'^, [f. L. spica.] (Seeqnot.) 
Also Spico'sity, 

1721 Bailey, Spicosilgy a being spiked or pricked like an 
Ear of Corn, 1775 AsHj Spicose., full of caA, having many 
ears like corn. (Hence in later Diels.) 

Spi'COUSy a. Bat. ? Obs. [f. L, sptca spike.] 
Spicate; spiky, pointed. 

X658 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus iii. 46 The seeds about 
the spicous head or torch of TVz/wr 1694 West- i 

MACOTT Script, Herb. (1^5) 8 The Fruit or Apples.. are., 
coated and armed with many spicous Pricks. [1775 in Ash. 
Hence in later Diets.] 

Hence Spi’cousnees, rare~^. 

X730 Bailey (fol.), Spicousness, a being spiked Uke Ears 
of Corn; also Fulness of Ears. 

II Spicula* (spi’kiiHa). PI. spiculee (-i«lf). 
[mod.L., dim, of L.J^fir<i,=sL.^frT//«wSPicuLUM.] 

L A sharp-pointed or adcular crjstal or similar 
formation. 

1747 tr. Astruds Fevers 83 Whose stomach is lined with 
a sort of pituita, whereby the spicnls of this poison are 
blunted. 1794 R. J. Souvan Virar Nat, \. 426 We have. . 
only to suppose, the particles which are employed in cr>'S- 
tallization, to be endowed with a tendency to form spicuhe ; 
and these spiculae with a tendency to arrange themselves at 
equal angles of inclination. 1802 Playfair Jllustr. Hutton- 
ian Th, 85 Where there is any admxture of that substance 
[sc. felspar), w’hcther in slender spicuke or in larger masses. 
1825 Faraday Exp. Res. xxx. A substance comes over 
in small quantity, ..crj’StalHring in spiculm in the receiver. 

b. esp. A formation of this nature caused by the 
action of frost. 

1783 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 310 On dropping in a bit of 

icc,..spiculsoficcsbootsuddenlyihrough ibewater, 1792 
Belknap Hist. New Hatnpsh. III. 20 The spicuhe [of hoar 
fro<t] were of all lengths, from an inch doAvnivard. 2854 
Brewster More /P<7r^iu.54 The frozen xnoisturemay fall 
in spicuhe or crj^stals of ice. x838 Atlunxum p 
It was argued that the vapour was changed injo ice, and 
tliat the higher atmosphere was charged with spicul»- 
2 . A small sharp-pointed process on some part 
of a plant or animal ; a pridcle. 

X753 Clutmbers' CycL SnppL s.v. SpiJerTfhry Iiave wea- 
pons issuing out orthemouUx...TbeyoonsUt, m gome, of two 


spicula, in the manner of a forked hook 1792 Belknap 
Hist. N^ Hampstu III. 125 It [the prickly ash) is armed 
with spiculs, like the locust.^ 1800 PhiL Trans. XC. 370 
The spicuhe on the shark’s skin were also separated. 18x5 
Kirby &. Sp. Entomol. iv. (18x8) 1. 1x4 Others are barbed like 
the spicula of a bee’ssting. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1082/2 Spzeula, 
a fine fleshy erect point. 

b. Ill fungi : = Spicule 2. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1082/2. 

3. Bot. A fioral spikelet. rare, 

1760 J . Lee Introd. Bot. in. xxxL (1765) 227 Spicula^ a little 
spike. X793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Spicula, a Spicule or 
Spikelet. A partial spike, or a subdivision of it: as in some 
Grasses. 1830 Linpley Nat. Syfst. Bot. 293 In certain 
genera with a simple spike. .this is dearly proved by the 
structure of the terminal flower or spicula. 

4. A slender pointed fragment ^bone, etc. 

1835^ Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 237/1 A spicula of a frac- 
tured bone. 1870 H. Lonsdale Life R. Knox xii, 249 My 
finger Avas caught by a sharp spicula of bone. 

5. s=SPlCDLUi£ 3 . 

184s Gosse Ocean i. (1849) 53 In the substance of many 
species [of sponge), .are found spiculx, or needle-like crys- 
tals, of puxe fiint. 1859 R. Hunt GiUde Mus. Pract. Ceol. 
(ed. 2) 252 Silidous spicuhe or the minute bones of sponges. 

6. Comb., spiettia-like spicula-forceps (see 
quot. 1875). ^ 

1857 Uana Min. (1862) 124 The fine spicula-like crystalline 
grains of Epsom salt. ^ 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2265/2 
Spiculaforceps, a dentist’s long-nosed forceps for removing 
small fragments of bone, etc. 

Spicnlar (spI’ki/Haj), a. [f. Spicdl-a, Spicul-e, 
or Spicol-ubi -f-AK. Cf. F. spiculaire.'] 

L Of the nature of a spicule or spicula ; slender 
and sharp-pointed ; also, characterized by the pre- 
sence of spicules : a. In Min., Zool., etc. 

1794 R. J. Sulivan View Nat. I. 30S Spicular poisons, 
antimony and^ sublimate, may be rendered inoffensive by 
sheathing their points in oil or in wax. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
/l//«.(ed.2) 11 . 197 [Tinstone) found massive,. .or in blunt, 
or spicular fragments. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic xiiL 340 
In several cavities in minerals I have found.. black spicular 
crystals. 1861 J. R. Greeks Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 
160 We find, in the genus Zoanthus, a spicular coraUum. 
Ibid. 161 The spicular stage permanently exemplified in Al- 
cyoniuvt. 1872 H. A. Nicholson Palxont. 72 A peculiar 
tubular or spicular skeleton, 
b. In general use. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1620) I. 6x4 Calcareous or other 
spicular materials, inhaled while working on stones or 
metals. Ibid. IV. 556 Somespicubr node within thecranmm- 
1B44 H. Stephens Bk, Farm 1 . smS Should the flakes be 
spicular and fall very thick and wsX, then a heavy fiill.. 
may be expected. 

2. Characteristic of a spicule or spicules. 
x8x3 Edinb. Rev. XXL 55 The castellated and spicular 
appearance of the ruins of the sandstone. 

t Spi'CUlate, v. Obs. [In sense r C L. sptc^ 
ttldt-, ppl. stem oispTculare to point; in sense 2 
f. L. spUtthtm sharp point, arrow, ray, etc.] 

L irans. To sharpen to a point. rarc“^. 

2623 CocKERAsi n, To make a sharp Point to a thing, spic* 
■tilate, 

2. To pierce or transfix, rare “K 
1834 Southey Doctor Ixxxvlt. (1848) 191 In those repre- 
sentations [in old almanacks] man. .stood erect and naked, 
spiculated by emitted influences from the said signs. 

Spiculaite (spi'kixHA), a. Bot. [ad, L. spXctil-* 
at-us, pa. pple. of spXcttldre to point.] (See quot.) 

1832 Lindley Introd. Bot, 395. xB^ Henslow Diet, Bot. 
Terms 178 Spiatlate, .. where a surface is covered with 
fine pointed fleshy appendages. Also. .when a spike is 
composed of several smaller spikes (or rather spikclcls) 
crowded together. 

Spi’cnlated, a- [f- as prec. +-ed 5.] 
f L Containing spiatlre. Obs.-^ 

1738 D. Bayne (7o«/ios Acrimony arises from the different 
modifications of roiculaled salts. 1794 R. J. Sulivan View 
Nat. I, 308 Blood and oil arc globular; corrosive sublimate 
spiculated ; and antimony is in small filaments, like needles. 

2. Having the form of a spicula; slender and 
sharp-pointed. 

2744 PhiL Trans. XLIII. x£6 From its upper End arise 
five spiculated Aristse. 1768 Elaboratory 2x8 The spic- 
ulated or needle-like form of the saline concretions. 

3. Furnished with sharp points or spikelets, 

1762 tr. BUsehin^s Syst. Geog, 1. 236 Some whales have 

Spicula in their jaws... Of the spiculated land with a fiat 
back, the chief is the real Greenland Whale. 2777 Mason 
Eng. Garden ir. 16 Extend a rail of elm, securely arm’d 
With spiculated paling. 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anai. 11- 803 
The spicubted edges of the cavity protruded into the pelvis, 

Spicula’tion. [f- Spicula, etc. : see -ation.] 
Formation into a spicule or spicules. 

1880 yml. Linn. Soc. XV. 150 Sketches of the spic^ation 
of another sponge. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bet, Tertns 
247 Spicutation, Nybnder’s term for a h^hal constriction 
in spore-formation, the extremity being left as a spicule.^ 
Spicule (sprki«l). [a. F. spicule, or angliciz- 
ing of Spicula, Spiculcm.] 

1. Bot. a, A floral spikelet (cf. Spicula 3 ). d- 

78s A?ar^n Bet. xiii. (i79<) 

[AW?) These arc ibe little assemblages of 

subdivisions of the panicle or wholt ^ratt 

are ovate, and on short ofiS 

Flower. PI. I. 5 

seen at the base of the leafstalk, as I - , or 

2. One or other of the jjoints of the basiclia or 
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glatuiulosa\ is covered -with spicules. 1866 Treas, Bot, 
io38/2 In such Fun^ as agarics the sporophores^.. bear 
generally four little points called spicules,.. on which the 
spores are seated. In Trenulla the sporophores are globular 
or quadripartite, the spicules being drawn out into lon^ 
threads. 1875 Cooke Fungi 22 With which also their 
structure agrees, excepting in the development of spicules. 

3 . In sponges: =Spiculum3. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 645 The cortex, .shows numerous 
minute granules or spicules of lime, disseminated through 
it. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. xiv. 016 ncU', A considerable 
number of silicious spicules of sponges. 1885 J. E. Tayi/ir 
Brit. Fossils i. 9 When alive the outer layer of ‘sponge- 
flesh * is usually permeated wth mjTiads of exceedingly 
small solid bodies, called fibres and s/nculcs. 

rttirib. 1887 SoLLAS in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 416/x A thin 
layer of organic matter, known as the spiatle sheath^ forms 
an outer investment to the spicule. 

4 . ZooL A needle-like or sharp-pointed process 
or part. 

i86x J. R. Greene Anim. Kingd.^ Calent. In some 
species of Alcyonidse proper, the spicules attain a compara- 
tively large size. 1872 H. A. Nicholson Palsout, 66 All 
the Radiolaria possess bard structures in the form of silic- 
eous spicules or a siliceous test. 1890 Science-Gossip XXV I. 
19S The ovate individuals. . showed the mouth or osculum 
fringed wth spicules standing erect. 

6. A fine-pointed piece, splinter, or fragment of 
some hard substance ; a spicula or spiculum. 

1878 Huxley Phynogr. 62 A nucleus from which six little 
spicules or rods of ice are shot forth. 1879 Khory Digest 
Med. 37 Under the microscope granular matter, and spheres 
•with spicules sticking on them, are seen, 1895 Hoffman 
Bennnings of Writing yj bundle of needles, spicules 

of bone, or fish spines. 

Spicnli- (spi*ki? 71 i), combining form, after L. 
models, of Spicula, Spicule, and SpicoLUJr, oc- 
curring in a few ZooL terms, as Spicnli-ferons 
bearing spicules. Spi'cnliform. zz., formed like 
a spicule ; sharp-pointed. Spicnli'g’enous a.^ 
‘containing spicules’ (Webster, 1847). Spictili*- 
g^eroTis <z., spiculiferous. 

1836-p Todds Cycl. Annt. II. 866^x In the fourth section, 
TuBulifera^.. abdomen is furnished. .with a *spiculi- 
ferous ovipositor. 1841 Penny CycL XX 423/2 Many hook- 
formed spiculiferous lobes. 1846 Dana Zoopfu iv. (1848) 36 
These *spiculiform organs., are of three kinds. 1852 — 
Crust. II. 708 A slender spiculiform process. 1877 Huxley 
Anat.Jrrv. Anim. in. 118 The inner cells.. in the meanwhile 
have become *spiculigerous. 

f SpicTiline, a. Obs. rare. [f. Spicul-a or 
SpicuL-uJi + -ih’E 2,] =Spiculated ///. a. 2. 

*754 Phil. TVanr. XLVIII. 836 It seems to be from this 
spicuiine or needle-like form. .that antimonial preparations 
have their emetic quality. ^ 2775 Ibid. LXV, 92 The first 
solution, .deposits some of its colour in the form of minute 
spicuiine crj^suls. 

Spictilo- (spi'ki/ 5 hi), combining form of Spic- 
ulum (cf. sense 3), occurring in a few terms, as 
spiculo-fibre, •fibrous. 

1900 Proc. Zool. Soc. 137 Skeleton [of the sponge] forming 
a rectangular network, tnemeshes being. . with afew slender 
primary lines of spiculo-fibre 2-4 spicules thick. Ibid. 138 
Skeleton consisting of an axbl or central open spiculo- 
fibrous network. 

II Spiculum (spi'kirH^m). PI. spicula. [a. L. 
spiculum sharp point, sting, dart, etc., dim, of 
spUa Spike sb.'\ 

1 . = Spicula r and i b. 

1746 R, James Moufefs Health Improv. 32 Another Class 
of Medicines .. consists of such Substances as sheath the 
Spicula, or sharp Points of the Acid, 1839 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xvii. 398 ^^^e were enveloped in a cloud which was 
falling under the form of minute frozen spicula. 1863 Baei.ng- 
Gould Iceland 119 Composed of minute spicula of ice. 

transf. and Jig. 1840 Fr^er Koordisian^ etc. II. vi. 146 
The wind x^-as.. loaded with spicula of cold, which pene- 
trated every limb and joint. 1^7 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Ssvedenborg\rks. (Bohn) 1. 317 His style lustrous with points 
and shooting spictila of thought. 

2 . Zool. A sharp-pointed process or formation. 

1762 tr. Buschinfs Syst. Geog. I. 236 Some whales have 

Spicula in their Jaws, as those of Greenland, the Nordcaper, 
the Fin Hsh. 1844 Emerson Ess.^ Nature (1901) 313 It 
publishes Itself in creatures, reaching from particles and 
spicula. .to the highest symmetries. 1856-B \V. Clark Van 
aer Hoevens Zool. I. 78 Crowded with microscopic cal- 
careous spicula. 1859 J. Tomes Denial Surg. (1873) 5 
Projecting inwards from the free edge of the outer and inner 
alveolar walls, we observe small spicula. 

1 ). The excitatory dart in snails. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 105/2 Dr. Maton often observed 
tbe>e spicula^ but never saw them actually projected from 
one to the other. 1856-8 W, Clark Van der HoeverlsZoot. 
1. 190 Male genital organ a double spiculum. 1866 R, Tate 
Brit. Mollusks iv, no ITie snails are furnbibed with spicula 
—crystalline darts, which they eject at each other. 

3 . One ofthe calcareous or siliceous needles found 
in sponges. Usa. in pi. 

1B42 Penny CycL'S.yA.y. yskfi The ca!<mreousandsilidous 
spicula, and the formation and distribution of the pores and 
orifices of sponges. 1865 Gosse Land ff Sea (1874) 266 
These spicula or needles. .make up the firm portion of the 
Sponge. 1877 Huxley Anai. Inv. Anim.yw. 214 A multi- 
tude of separate spicula, compos^ of an animal substance., 
impregnated with carbonate of lime. 

aiirib. 1883 SA^^LLE-KENT Fisheries Bahamas 33 In a 
third group, that of the Caldspongix, a spicula skeleton is 
likewise developed. 

4 . *= Spicula 4. 

2872 Mivart Arj^i. 216 The malar bone may be merely a 
delicate spiculum of bone. 2874 G. L.s.w*son Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 


63 To detect a fine spiculum of steel, or a fragment of glass, 
..which maj' have been impacted on the cornea. 

Spicy (spai'si), a. Also 6 spycye, 8-9 spicey. 
[f. Spice sb.] 

L Having the characteristic qualities of spice; 
of the nature of spice. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. (156S) 50 The shel smelleth well, 
and is spycye, not onely in smell, but also in taste. 2626 
Bacon Sylva § 644 So Fennell-seeds are sweet before they 
ripen, and after grow splcv'. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 640 
Whence Merchants bring Thir spicie Drugs. 2725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (2840) 122 The herbs were ofa spicy kind, 
and had a most pleasant agreeable taste. 2789 W, Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 432 The diet must be.. seasoned with 
spicy and aromatic vegetables. 2806 A.^ HuN-reR Culina 
(ed. 3) 225 The French Cooks make a spicey mixture that 
does not discover a predominancy of any one of the spices 
oyer the others. 2833 Hr. Martineau Cinnamon ^ Pearls 
iii. ^4 The sun could penetrate 10 the pure white sand from 
which the spicy stems sprang. 

Jig. 2646 J. Hall Poems 37 When age shall.. all that Red 
remove That on thy spicy lip now ly*s. 1847^ Emerson 
Poems^ Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 438 Fountain-drop of 
spicier w'orth Than all the vintage of the earth, 

b. Flavoured or mixed with spice.' 

1632 Milton L* Allegro 100 The Spicy Nut-brown Ale. 
2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. i. 259 Here his poor bird th'inhuman 
cocker brings,. .With spicy food th*impatient spirit feeds. 

2 . Having the fragrance of spice ; sweet-scented, 
aromatic : a. Of flowers. 

1765 Cath. Talbot Lett. (1808) II. 21 Here [there is] a 
gale of spicy pinks, here the breath of lillies. 2707 Mrs. 
Radcliffe //a/niw xiii, The spicy myrtle sent forth all iLs 
fragrance. 2830 Tennvson Poefs Mind 23 Holy water will 
I pour Into every spicj' flower Of the laurel-shrubs. 1845-50 
Mrs. Iaucolu L ed. Bot. to$/2GauttI:eriaprocufnbens{?.picy 
wintergreen). 1867 Augusta Wilson Vaskti xxiv, An exqui- 
sitely beautiful and fragrant bouquet., fringed daintily with 
spicy geranium leaves, 
b. Of air, breezes, etc. 

2650 Vaughan (1885)51 Calm streams? joyes 

full. and true; Fresh, spicie mornings, xjsz Messiah 
27 See splc>* clouds from lowly Saron rise. 27x3 — Windsor 
For. 392 Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales ! 1820 
Keats Hyperion i. 186 When he would taste the spicy 
wreaths Of incense. 2835 Browning Fra Lippo 340 I'ast- 
ing the air this spi<^ night which turns The unaccustomed 
head like Chianti wine ! 

3 . Containing or producing, abounding in, spices. 

2648 Crashaw Poems (1904) 244 A fragrant Breath suckt 

from the spicy nest O* th* precious Phoenix, 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV, 262 As when. .North-East windes blow Sabean 
Odours from the spicie shoare Of Arabic the blest. 2746 
Hervey Reft. Flower-Garden 43 All the Odours of the spicy 
East. 1781 CowpEU Charity 442 The stores [which] The sun 
matures on India’s spicy shores. 2823 Shelley Q. Mab 
vm. 64 Fragrant zephyrs there from spicy isles Ruffle the 
placid ocean-deep. 

b. Consisting of spice ; conveying spice. 

17x2 W. King Brit. Pallad. w Restore the spicy traffick 
of the EasL 2840 Hood Up Rhine 32 Masts of spicy %’essels 
From distant Surinam. 

4 . Of qualities ; Appropriate to, or characteristic 
of, spices. 

2652 Crashaw Carmen Deo Nostro Poems (1904) 197 O 
dissipate thy spicy Powes. 1728 Chasib^s Cycl., Zcodary 
,. for its spicy Warmth is commended in Cholics. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules oj Diet in Aliments^ etc. I. 244 Burnet, 
astringent, with a gentle ^icy Quality. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. I. 115 Spikenards spicy smell. 2883 Cent. Mag. 
Oct. 814/2 The great >'aricty of flowers and their spicy 
flavour. 

•f" 5. iV. (See quots.) Ohs, 

2768 [Sir D, Dalr^'siI’Le] Bannatyne Poems 276 Thus a 
spicy man is still used for one self-conceited and proud. 
1808 Jamieson, Spicy, proud, testy. 

6 . slang, a. Full of spirit, smartness, or ^go’. 

2828 5/{rr<in^il/flg;(N.S.)XXI.324Wc had a remarkably 

spicy team out of town. 2829 Ibid, XXlll. 291 Four little 
spicy derils, it would be difficult for an^Tbing I should think 
to catch. 2858-62 E. B. ^Kyvsw Remin. \t. (1870) 238 It., 
requires to be performed with a particular and spicy dexterity 
of hand. 18^ Wollocombe From Mom till Eve viii. 196 
well-appointed drag appeared with its spicy team stepping 
well together. 

b. Smart-looking ; neat. Also as adv. 

2846 Huxley in L. Huxley Life (1900) 1. iL 28 The spicy 
oilcloth. .on the floor looks most respectable. 2854 F. E. 
SMEDLEV/f, Coverdale'sCourtsh,\, The fortunate possessor 
ofa spicy dog-cart, a blood mare to run in iL 2859 Meredith 
R. E'everal xxix. That j’oung Tom ! He *ve come to town 
dressed that spiej*. 

7 . Of ^vriling or discourse : Smart and pointed; 
pungent; having a flavour of the sensational or 
scandalous ; somewhat improper. 

2844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons <4 W. H, The articles were 
so cle\*er, and so very ‘sp:c>’\ 2848 Punch XV. 62, I wish 
you would say something spicy about the new regulation. 
2891 Farrar Darhn. Dawn xx>'i, It is composed of the 
spiciest libels against every senator of note whom he 
ventures to attack. 

8. Exciting, exhilarating. 

1853 I'^ake Crinnell Earped. xxx\'\L (2854) 335 The spicy 
tingling of a crisis. 

9 . Comb., as spicy -looking, -smelling. 

^ 28:9 Scott Ivankoe xxx\ii, A warming and splcj’-smell- 
in" balsa BL 2850 F. E. Smedley F. Fairlegh (2^4) 4 A 
spicy-Iooking nag. jpoi Wide World Mag. It ts 

planted thick with spicy-smelling pines and firs. 

Spi'ddock. north, dial. Also 7 spidick, 9 
spiddick. [Alteralioa of Spigot sb.^ A spigot. 

2629 (Surtees) 298 Foraspidick and a caanell, 

2d. 2685 G. MfERiTOsJ Praise oJ Yorksh. Ale z$ Then out 
they pulled the Tapps, And stuck the Splddocks finely in 


their Hats, 2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Spiddich-and. 
Jawcet, a wooden instrument used ,ns a substitute for a 
cock to let out liquors. 2849- in dial glossaries (Durh 
Lane., Yks., Cumbld.). ' 

Spider (spsrdai), sb. Forms: i spijjra, 4 
spipre, 5 spip0r(e, Bpither, spyther; j-j 
spyder, 6- spider (7 spidar). [OE. sp{}ra (Sa'ioa 
Leechd. II. 142) •.— *spinj>ra, f. spinnan SriK v, 

^ In the obscure passage in Saxon Leechd. III. 42 the read- 
ing of the MS. is spiden (not spider) wihti) 

1 . One or other of the arachnids belonging to 
the insectivorous order Aratteidx, many species of 
which possess the power of spinning webs in wbicli 
their prey is caught. 

^ The cunning, skill, and industry of the spider, as wcl) aj 
its power of secreting or emitting poison, are frequenllj- 
alluded to in literature. The varlou.s species or groups 
of spiders are freq. denoted by some distinguishing Rord, 
zs bird-catching, crab., cross-, diadem-, garden-, hmt-y 
jumping-, mason-, sedentary, spinning, trap-door-, wall., 
wandering spider, etc.: see these words. 

2340 Ayenb. 164 And be greate niedes of be wordle hin 
bingb ase na3t, and beruore hise ne prayzep na5i bole ase 
be web of be spibre. 2398TREVISA Barth. De B.xviii 
llv. (Bodl. MS.), pis mrmicanon..is a manere kinds cf 
spiberes. C2440 Wyclijffite Bible Job viii. 14 HLs trist sdal 
be as a web of spibers \,v.rr. yreyns, areyns ; earlier verdon 
attercoppis]. cit^o Promp. Parv .s^ofz Eranye, orspjder, 
or spynnare. 2480 Caxton Myrr. 11. xv. xoi The spjnhsr 
or spyncop. 2526 Pilgr, PerJ. (W. de W. 1511) 54 Hot 
the vyne of grace. .shold be kepte,,.that neytW bcestsi, 
wormed, ne spiders come iherto. 1592 Greene Relent. R. 
Greene Wks. (Grofutrt) XII. 180 They with the spider suds 
poison out of the most prelious flowers. 2665 in Verney 
Alem. (1907) II. 244 The house.. being horidly nasty, ..tbt 
spidersareredytodropeintomymouthe, 2697l)RYDEM/'7r/. 
Georg. IV. 361 Or Secret Moaths are there in Silence fed; 
Or Spiders in the Vault their snary Webs have spred. 2727- 
46 Tho.mson Summer 2^ The window.. where, 01000117 
retir’d, The villain spider lives, cunning, and fierce, 
Mixture abhorr’d ! 2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vl 51 
In case..any fly or spider should fall into the wine. i^3 
L\'tton Pelham xx, Because rogues are like spiders, and 
eat each other, when there is nothing else to catch. iKi 
Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. v, ii. 262 In hot climai^ 
Spiders are able to produce . .a certain amount of local pair. 
2B96 tr. Boas' Text Bk. Zool. 283 The Spiders may be dis- 
tinguished from other Arachnida by the separation of the 
cepbalothorax from the abdomen by a deep constriction. 

b. In allusive use. 

2^6 Shaks. Merck. V, iir. ii. 121 Here in her hairw Tte 
Painter plaies the Spider, and hath wouen A golden 
t’intrap the hearts of men, 2894 Mrs. Dyan Man's Kujhg 
(2899) 310 There was too much of the alluring spider and 
giddy fly business in the arrangement. 

c. Applied to persons as an opprobrious or 
vituperative term. 

2568 T, Howell Arb. Asnitie (1879) 58 For spightfcU 
spiders spare not, For curious caipers care not. 2579 Looor 
Reply Gossan 35 From the same flower, .whence the Spyder 
(I mean the ignorant) take their poison. 2594 ShakS, 
Rick. Ill, I. liL 242 Why strew’st thou Sugar on th*J 
BoitePd S^jider, Whose deadly Web ensnareth thee about* 
1602 Narcissus 1893 577 Dare you vse mec thus to 
spidar? 1638 Chillincw. Relig. Prot. r. ConcL 410 if 
w'ere ten times more a spider then you are, you could suck 
no poyson from them. 1798 Southey Toa Spider iii. Poci- 
WJ^. 1837 II. 2B0 Hell’s huge black Spider, for mankkd 
he lay’s His toils, as thou for flies. 1822-2 Shelley Cluts.l 
IV. 26 Realms,. beyond the shot of tyranny, Bcy'ond the 
webs of that sworn spider. 2898 ‘AIerriman* Rodedi 
Comer i. 3 In such a shop.. there is always a human sp.itr 
lurking in the background, who steals out upon any hur.u3 
fly that may pause to look at the \\*ares. 

fd. To swallow a spider, to go bankrupt. Ohu 
xirjo Ray Prav. 194 He hath swallowed a spider, i.e. pk^- 
the bankrupt. 

e. Electrical spider {ytft c^xcAi). 

2842 Francis Diet. Arts, Set., ctc.s,v., Electrical SpUeji 
a small ball of pith, cut of the size, and into the form of* 
spider, suspended by a long filament of silk, and with 
linen thread legs. 

2 . a. Applied, usually with distinguisbing tc^,' 
to other allied species of Arachnida rcsemblb^ 
spiders in appearance ; esp. the harvest-spider; a 
spider-mite. See also Rkd sfibeb, Sea bpidee- 

2665 Hooke Mterogr. 198 ITie Girter, Shepherd SpidN, 
or long-Iegg’d spider. 2688 Holme Armoury n. x. 

'nie long legged Spider of the Garden, or Field. 2806 wHa*' 
Gen. Zool. VI. 11 473 To this genus [Phalangiuni] hdu'J 
those well kno^vn insects called long-legged, shepber^^ 
harvest Spiders. 2818 Kirby Sc Sp. Entomol. xxiil 
II. 307 Octopods.. including the tribes of mites 
spiders {Araneidx) ? long-legged spiders {Phalangids);^' 
scorpions. 2848 [see Lonc-lecoed a.). 

b. (See quot.) 

1863 Couai Brit. Fishes II. 43 The fishes of the 
Trachinus. . have from an early date obtained for 
a formidable reputation under the names of Spiders and 
Dragons. 

c. A Spider-crab. ^ 

2853 F. Bell Brit. Slalk-eyed Crustacea 42 Like 

other triangular Crustacea, the fishermen invcleratcly t-*- 
it [sc. the spinous spidcr-^nab] ‘spider*. 

d. A species of artificial fly used in angling ] * 

hackle-fly. ^ 

2857 W. C Stewart Pract. Angler v. 8r Spiders 
of very soft feathers are more suitable for fishing up than i 
fishing down. ^ 

3 . A kind of frjdng-pan having legs and a 
handle; also loosely, a fiyring-pao. Orig. 

2830 Galt Lawrie T. iii. xiL (2849) 225 A 
selection of spiders and frying-pans. 1842 
Pickard Life (189s) k 278 Like ashes dreaming oft-es^ 
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And waking in the spider. 1869 ^Ins. Whitney JFe Girls 
vi, It is slopping and burning, and putting away with a 
rinse, that makes kettles and spiders untouchable, 

b. U^S. A trivet or tripod ; a griddle. 

187s in Knight Diet. Mech, 

4. Ausir. slang. A drink consisting of lemonade 
and brandy mixed. 

t8s4 Argus (Melb.),^ They asked us what we would have 
to drink ; we had a spider each. 1859 K. Cornwallis New 
\Vorld\.‘^(Xi Shandy-gaff, or spiders, — the latter to clear 
their throats of flies as they said. 1859 Fowler Southern 
Lights 52. 

5. Naut. (See quots. and sptder-hooJ>.) 

j8fo Nares Naval Cadef's Guide ^ Spiders, an iron 
outrigger to keep blocks clear of the ship's side. rx86o H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech, 71 What are spiders? They are 
somewhat similar to goose necks, only’ they are supported 
by three legs, to enable them to resist strain in different 
directions; they are used for the after main brace and main 
sheet. 2874 Thearle Naval Archit. 66 An iron forging 
termed a ‘ spider ', with a square hole or a socket in the top, 
..is let down over the top of the rudder. 1875 Knight 
Did. Mech. 2265/2 Spider, . .a hoop around a mast provided 
with belaying-pins. 

6 . techn. One or other of various parts or 
pieces of machinery, esp, one consisting of a frame- 
work or metal casting with radiating arms or 
spokes suggestive of the legs of a spider. 

2875^ Knight Diet, Mech. Spider, a skeleton of 

radiating spokes ; as a sprocket-wheel consisting of spokes 
on a rotating shaft. 2888 Bottonc Electr. Instrum. Making 
(ed. 2) 109 Which pins, .serve to bolt the armature firmly to 
the brass star- wheel, or ‘spider’, by means of which it is 
affixed to the shaft. 

b. (See qnot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2265/2 Spider, . solid in- 
terior portion of a piston to which the packing is attached 
and to whose axis the piston-rod is secured. 

c. U.S. Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 230 Spiders, . .see Drum rings. 
[Ibid. 91 Dnttn-ritigs, cast iron wheels, with projections, to 
which are bolted the staves or laggings forming the surface 
for the ropes to lap upon.] 

7. A lightly-built cart, trap, or phaeton with a 
high body and disproportionately large and slen- 
der wheels. Orig. -S’. African. 

2879 Daily News 21 Aug. 5/4, I don’t know how often that 
‘ spider ' and I rolled over together into the mud. 1882 Mrs. 
Hf.ckford Lady Trader apx A spanking pair of horses in 
a spider, brought the sheriff from Pretoria. 2893 Outing 
XXVII. 286 A few days later he journeyed again to Brook- 
lyn, .and found her spider standing in front of the door. 

8. In various elliptical uses (see sense 10) : a. A 
spider-table, b. A spider-rest. c. A spider-cell. 

(rt) 2848 [M. W.SavaGe] Bachelor of the Albany 70 A nest 
of spiders for embroidery or chess, an oblong table, ..anda 
round table, (b) 2887 in Cassells Encycl. Diet. 2896 W, J. 
Ford in Broadfoot Billiards 392 Beginners should be 
cautioned to watch carefully for foul strokes, especially when 
the rest or spider is being used, (c) 2893 Brit. Med. yrnl. 26 
Aug. 462 Contemporaneously the nerve-cells shewed signs 
of degeneration, amongst them were seen the proliferating 
spiders. 

9. allrib. 3,n6. Comlf. a. Simple attrib., asT/fi/ifr- 
cordf film, -kind, -silk, -sjtare, -sting, -thread, tribe. 

2863 Grosart Small Sins (ed, 2] 35 A scratch like the 
slenderest *spider-cord. 283s Browning Paracelsus ni. 76 
Despising youth's allurements, and rejecting As “spider- 
films the shackles I endure, ^ 2753 Chamberi^ Cycl. Suppl., 
.asmallvenomousinsectofthe “spider-kind. 2862 
Med. 2^wrj‘2oApr, 422/1 A large black monkey of the spider 
kind. 1728 ChambersO'<^^*S'V.-S'jV/&, “Spider-Silk. Within a 
few Years the Secret has been found in France, of procuring 
and preparing Silk of the Webs of Spiders. 2875 Encycl. Brit. 
II. 295/2 With respect to the economic or mercantile value 
of spider silk. 2796 Burns Pfjrw on Life v. To put us daft; 
Syne weave, unseen, thy “spider snare, O' bell’s damned 
waft. 28s* Mundy Antipodes (1837) 179 TTianks to the 
“spider-sting, I felt too feverish to leave the ship. 2542 R. 
Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 A iij b, A “spyderthrede. 2848 
IkiRS, Carlyle Ar//. (1883^ II. 32 His dislike to be connected 
in people’s minds, b>’ even the slightest spider-thread, with 
what he calls ‘ George Sandism x868 Watts Dict.Chem, 
V, 309 Spider-threads appear to consist essentially of. . 
sericin. 2894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. Prance i The 
traveller.. having crossed that spider-thread viaduct of 
Garabiu 2805 Bsscley Anim. Biog. III. 603 “Spider Tribe. 

b. Passing into adj., with the sense ‘like that of 
a spider; esp, slender, thin; spider-like, spidery ^ 

2632 Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. 1. H, Be not taken with My 
pretty spider-fingers. 2723 Fenton Mariamne iv. v, His 
spider-constitution wou'd dissolve In its own venom. 2840 
Thackeray Shabby-genteel Sturp viii, A brown cut-away* 
coat. .that fitted tight round a spider waist. 

c. Appositive, chiefly in allusion to the cun- 
ning or wily nature of the spider, as spider fanner, 
-saiftt, -siren. 

2678 Butler Hud. 111. 1. 1461 Those Spider-Saints, that 
hang by’Thrcads Spun out o’ th' Entrals of iheir Heads. 2899 
Daily Nexus 9 May 8 The toils set for him by’ the treacherous 
spider-farmer. Ibid. 12 July 8/2 An Indian opium den, and 
its splder-slren, inveigling poor flies of men to destruction. 

d. With adjs. forming similative combs., as 
spider-legged, -limbed, -shanked. Also spider- 
^^ggy^) •‘''a}ebby adjs. 

2787 ' G. Gamdado* Acad. Horsetn. (1S09] 21 Tlie pitiful 
*spider-Iegged things of this age fi\’ into a ditch with you, 
at the sight of a pocket-handkerclnef. x8yi Kingsley At 
Last j, Sand-brush,., through which the spider-legged man- 
groves rose on stilted roots. 2894 W. S. SiwrsoN Mem. 
(1899) 146 Not an angular spider-legged Frenchified hand, 
but a clear round legible hand. x83t Frceuan in W, R. W, 
VOT- X, 


Stephens Life tf Lett. (189s) H. 216 First, W. makes a bold 
broad cross, somewhat as I might make ; M. a *spider-leggy 
T R- R. Madden Life C'iess Blessington 

1.367 The. .height of its slim, “spider-limbed, powdered foot- 
man. 278s Grose Z>rV/. Vulgar T., * Spider-shanked, thin 
legged. 2864 Builder x6 Apr. 274/2 The doors became 
dingier, the areas and lobbies more “spider-webby. 

10. Special combs.: fspider-bag, the cocoon 
spun by the spider for the protection* of its eggs ; 
spider-band A^«A,a spider-hoop (//..S’.); spider- 
brusher slang, a domestic servant ; spider-cake 
U.S., a cake cooked in a spider pan ; spider can- 
cer Path., spider-nsevus ; f spider-cap, a cap of a 
spider-like appearance formerly worn by women ; 
spider-cart, = sense 7 ; f spider-canl, a spider’s 
web (cf. Caul s&.^ 3 ); in <yiot-fg., a male flirt; 
spider-cell, (a) Biol., a bacillus having the appear- 
ance of a small spider; {b) Anat., one of the char- 
acteristic cells of the neuroglia, having numerous 
delicate processes resembling the legs of a spider ; 
t spider’s cloth, + spider cob, a spider’s web, a 
cobweb; spider couching Needlewk., spider- 
hoop NattU, flpider-nsevus Path, (see quots.) ; 
spider-rest, a billiard rest yvith legs of sufficient 
length to allow of its being placed over a ball 
without touching it ; spider-shanks dial., a per- 
son haying long, thin legs; spider-sheave, a 
form of sheave or pulley-block somewhat re- 
sembling a spider in construction ; spider-stitch 
Needlewk. (see quots.) ; spider-table, a slightly- 
constructed occasional table with spider-like legs ; 
i*spider-wevet,a cobweb (in <l^ot.fg.) ; spider- 
wheel, (d) a form of water-wheel ; {b) Needlewk. 
(see spider-stiteJi) ; spider-work, work having the 
characteristics or appearance of a spider’s web. 

A few other special terms, waich appear to have little or 
no currency’, are given in recent Diets. 

2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. The •Spider-Bags are of 
a Urey Colour when new. 1833 T. Hook Love Pride, 
JVidow iii, Carefully folded according to the suggestion of 
the venerable “spider-brusber. 2841 W. H. Maxwell 
Scotland (1855) 11 The English spider-bnisher is a gem 
bej'ond value. 2869 Mrs. Wiiitney IVe Girls v, The flaky* 
“spider-cake, turned just as it blushed golden-tawny over 
the coals. 1898 Syd. See. Lex,, “Spider-cancer, Acne rosacea. 
2790 Wesley Wks. (2872) VII. 360 Your needless orna- 
ments-. — ruffles, necklaces, “spider-emps, ugly, unbecoming 
bonnets. 1900 Treves Tale Field Hosp, xxvH. 97 Left by 
the roadside,. were carts, light ♦spider•carts,..aDd..cum- 
brous impedimenta. 2642 Bkkxhwmx E n^.Geuilw, 322 Let 
not then these “Spidercaols delude you, discretion will laugh 
at them, modesty loath them. ^ 2888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Ar^433 Spherical ‘“spider ’cells with clear contents. 
28^9 AlloutVs Syst. Med. VII. 715 ^At a later stage the 
spider-cells are transformed Into a fibrillar mesbwork. 2638 
W. M. Garcias Sonne Rogue 38 The hangings of their 
chambers are all mourning, with some borders of “spiders- 
cloth (cobwebs), a 2572 Jevvel Serm. (2609) 231 What profit 
had ye in your dreames, in j'our “spider cobbes, in y’our 
drosse, in your chaffe? 2882 Caulfeild Sc Saward Diet. 
Needlework ^Spider couching, a Raised Couching. 
Upon a linen foundation fasten down short pieces of whip- 
cord. Cut these of equal length, andarrange them like the 
spokes of a wheel or the chief threads of a spider’s web. 
2846 A. Young Naui. Diet. 291 * Spider-hoop, the hoop going 
round a mast to secure the shackles to which the futtock- 
shrouds are attached. 2863 Ibid.^n The name of spider 
hoop is also given to a hoop of iron with belaydng pins 
attached to it, or an iron hoop endrcling a wooden rim, into 
which such pins are insertedlor belaying brails or braces to. 
28M Nares Seainanship (ed. 4) 57 T*he spider hoop for the 
topgallant shrouds, 2^8 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Spider-n®\Tis. 
2899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VlII. 826 A common variety [of 
niEvusl found on the face of children, is a small central red 
spot with a leash of vessels running to it (spider nsevtis). 
1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 28 The beads of 
cushion and “splder-rests, are generally made of wood. 
2828 Lytton Pelham Ixxxi, The tall^t of the set, who 
bore the euphonious appellation of “Spider-shanks, politely 
asked me (etc,h 1903 ScL Amer. 31 Jan. 80/1 A couple of 
“spider-sheaves were sent ashore. iMa Caulfeild Sc 
Saward Diet. Needlework 62/2 Catherine Wheel.. is also 
known by the name of Spider Wheel or “Spider Stitch, and 
is chiefly employ’ed to fill up round holes in embroidery on 
muslin. Ibid. 242/2 Roue, also railed \yfaeel and Spider 
Stitch, and made either with Point Crois^ and Point de 
Toile, or of Point d’Esprit. 2844 W. H. Maxwell Scot- 
land xjv, (1855) 228 Mrs. C— w'as seated in her easy-chair 
uilh a “spider table before her. 2862 Lever One of them 
lii. 402 As they’ placed a little spider-table between tbem. 
2582 J. Bell HaddorCs Answ. Osor, iii, 420 b, When >'ou 
sate kniltyng such fleying moats.’ and “spyderw’euett and 
such stubble. 1868 Chambers's Encycl. X. 95/2 The latter 
are more often made of wrought.iron rods, with a slight axle. 
This wheel is much lighter,., and is callw a suspension or 
“spider wheeL ci8iz Byron in Peel Luddites vit.35 
By the adoption of one species of frame in particular, one 
man performed the work of many... Yet it is to [be] observed 
that the work thus executed w-as inferior in quality. . . It was 


791/2 This orchid is seldom seen without some gossamery 
spidenvork surrounding it. 

b. In the names of animals, insects, birds, etc., 
which bear some resemblance to, or are associated 
in some way with, spiders, as epider-ant, -diver, 
-eater, + -fish, -fly, -hunter, -mite, -shell, -tor- 
toise, -wasp, -whelk (see quots,). Also Spidee- 

C.VTCHER, -CBAB, -MONKEY, 


SPIDER-CEAB. 

2882 Cassells Nat, Hist. V. 377 The females of this and 
aspect intermediate between that of 
a bpider and that of an Ant, whence the German entomo- 
logis^ give them the very characteristic name of “Spider 
Ants ./^r^.381 The Spider Ants (^/«////^). iSzySPonim 
Mag. (N.S). XX. 39 These birds {eolymbus ininutus) are 
very common m the fleets, and are called by the Marshmen 
Spider Divers. 2885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 216 
Spider diver. 288SH. O. Forbes AitA Wand. 
L. Archzp. in. viii. 233 I obtained an interesting bird, a 
green species of “Spider-eaier. 2608 Topsell Serpents 233 
iet these Serpents are thought to be none other then the 
h ishes called or*Spyder-fishes. xjZjBest Angling 
A Tl*® “Spider-Fly’. Comes on about the twentieth of 

April, . .and continues on about a fortnight. 28x3 Bingley 
Amm. Biog. III. 331 The Hippoboscffi form a connecting 
link betwixt the lwo.winged and the apterous insects. By 
some authors they have been denominated inonckes arau 
or spider-flies. iB68i?r/. U.S. Commissioner Agric. 
(1869) 317 The Hippoboscidee, or spider-flies, are found upon 
birds and animals. 2836-8 Horsfield & Moore Catal 
Birds E. India Co. II. 727 Arachnothera magna, the Great 
“Spider-hunter (Hodgson). 2862 Terdon Birds India I. 361 
Arachnothera pusilla, the Little Spider-hunter. 2876-80 
Shellex Monograph NectaHniids 358, 1 retain the Spider- 
hunters in the present f2im\\y\Arachnotheritise'\. 2870 H. 
A. Nichoi^on Man. Zool. xxxvii. 269 The Garden-miles 
[Trombididae) and “Spider-mites (Ganasidae) live upon 
pl^ts. 2879 E. P. Wright Anim. Li/e 525 The Spider 
hlites are small eyeless creatures, parasitical on bats, birds, 
reptiles, and insects. 2732 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 244 The 
tuberculose Murex, the Scorpion shell, commonly called 
the “Spider-shell. 2896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. YI. 
^85 The spider-shells [Pteroceras), with the claw-I&e pro- 
jections from the outer lip. Ibid. V. 64 The last member of 
this section of the family is the “spider.torloise (Pyxis 
ar^JiJtoides) of Madagascar. x8x6 Kirby Sc Sp. Entomol. 
xxiii. (x8x8| II. 309 The “spider-wasps (Pompilus, F.) walk 
by starts, as it were, vibrating their wings, at the same time. 
2723 Petiver Aquai. Anim. Amboim Tab. ri, Tribulus, . . 
“Spider Welle 

c. In the names of plants, grasses, etc., as spider 
grass, ophrys, orcliid, orcliis, plant (see quots,). 
Also Spidebwobt. 

28^ Maiden Usf. PI. 98 Panicum divaricatfssimum, 
“Spider Grass. 2796 Withering BriLPLi^td./i IL29 Ophrys 
araniftra, “Spider ophrys. 2889 hlAiDEN Usef. Pi. jz Cala- 
hVwra, “Spider Orchids. x785MARTyMZ^//.iffi>/.xxvu.(x794) 
421 “Spider Orchis is a lower plant. 2839 Likdley Sclu 
Bot. 177 Ophrys araneifera (Spider Orchis). 2882 Garden 
ii Feb. 89/1 The reouiremenls of such fastidious plants as 
..the Bee, the Fly, toe Spider Orchis.. are seldom found in 
gardens, 1898 Morris Austral. Eng. Spider-Orchis, 
name given in Tasmania to the Orchid Calndenia pul- 
cherrima, F. v. M. 283* P. C. Sutherland /rnl. Voy. 
Baffin's Bay xix. II. 236 The most beautiful plant that one 
could see in a whole day’s u’aiking around Assistance Bay*, 
was the “spider plant (Saxifragafagellaris). x88* Friend 
Dev, Plant-n., Spider-plant, Snxifraga sannentosa. 

Hence Spi’cler v. irons., to catch or entrap after 
the manner of the spider; Spi'derdom, the world 
of spiders; Spi'derhood, the existence of spiders. 

2892 Standard 5 Oct. 2/2 Mr. Gladstone has fooled these 
people, .to the very’ top of their bent. He has spidered them 
once more. iBoa Longman's Mag. Aug. 367 The prime 
blame of spidernood rests with Nature. 2897 Strand Mag 
Feb. 287/2 The principles of Malthus arc unknown in 
Spiderdom. 

Spider-catclier. [Spideb j#.] 

1. One who catches spiders. Chiefly fig., and 
freq. as a vague term of abuse {ois.). 

*579 Wilkinson Confut. Pam. Love Brief Descr. p. iii, 
Not only in the priuate assemblies, .did these spidercalchers 
swarme together. 1399 Peele Sir Clyom. vii, 64 Charm, 
enchant, make a spider-catcher of me, if I be^false to 
y’ou ever. 2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergy iii. it. (1628) 
793 He that would doubt whether such an Epistle were 
written.. may’ doubt whether spider-catcher, corner-creeper 
C.E. ..wrote a scurrilous letter. 2625 Love-Trieks 

I. i, If I fail, call me spider-catcher. 2722 Addison Spect. 
No. 22 p 7 Innumerable Retainers to Phy’sick.. : Not to 
mention the CctckleshelUMerchants and Spider-catchers. 

b, A monkey (Halliwell, 1847 ). 

2. One or other of certain birds which catch or 
eat spiders, as : (a) The wall-creeper, Tichodroma 
mttraria, One or other of the East Indian 
sunbirds belonging to the genus Arachnothera*, 
a spider-hunter, {c) local. (See qnot. 1854 .) 

2668 Charleton Onomast. 86 Picus Murarius, .. the 
Creeper, or Spider-catcher. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 

II. vi. § 2. 143 The Wall-creeper, or Spider-ratcher. Pieus 

murarius.. .It is somewhat bigger than a House-Sparrow. 
2764 G. Edwards Glean. Nat. Hist. iii. 320. 2840 tr, 

Ctrvier's Anim. Kingd.^aj The Spider-Catchers (Arach- 
atotkeres) have the same long, arcuated beak, as the Sun- 
birds, 2854 Miss Baker Norikampt. Gloss., Spider-catcher, 
the spotted Fly-catcher or Beam-bird, Muscicapa grisola. 

1 3. (See quot.) Obs.^ 

<22700 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Spider.cateher,a.Sp\rid\e 

for a JIan. 

Spider-cral}. [Spider sb.^ lo b.J One or 
other of several crabs belonging to the group 
Oxyrhyncha, esp. to the family Maioidca, and 
characterired by their long slender legs and spidcr- 
like appearance ; a maia or maioid crab. 

2710 SiBBALD Hist. Fife The 

the Spider Crab. 2756 P- Browke in 

SpidCT-Crab. ..All the limbs are ‘V 

proportion to the sire of the body- 
/iltrd 229 A few spider-crato-. were 
286s Gosse Land^Sea (rS74) 

cf lillle >-alue as food, though CiJSf 

Science J.^€A/2 The enormous spider-crabs of lb- -traits 

of l^Iagellan. 
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Spi'dored, a. rare. [f. Spideh sb.‘\ + a. 
Like a spider in disposition or nature. Obs."^ b. 
Infested by spiders ; cob-webbed. 

16^9 W. BnouoH Sacr. Princ. Be not such a spider’d 
spirit, to suck poyson out of sacred flowers. 1787 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Lousiad ii, Wks. 1794 I. 251 Content can visit 
the poor spider’d room. 

Spi'derine, a. nonce^wd. [f. Spider sh., after 
feline^ etc.] Of the nature of a spider, 

1887 Blacksiore S^ritighayen xxvWx. (ed, 3) II. 25 The 
human race happily is not spiderine. . 

Spider-leg. Also spiderleg, [Spiderj^. 9 b.] 

1. A thin, long leg like those of a spider. 

Also dial, (in //.), a spider-legged or lanky person. 

17^ Sterne Tr. Shandy vn. i, Whilst .. these two 
spider legs of mine.. are able to support me, 1833 Nvren 
Yng. Cricketed s Tutor (1902) 307 He was .. remarkably 
hroad in the chest, with large hips and spider legs. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxi, In that period of spider-legs and 
inlaid cupids. x86z Romance of Dull Life xxi, 254 How 
ridiculously slim the spider-legs of the dining-room side- 
hoard 1 

2, transf. A long irregular marking, crack, 
wrinkle, etc,, resembling in shape the leg of a 
spider. Also atirib. in spider-leg gold. 

2873 Spon lYorkshop Rcc. Ser. 1. 303/x The breaking 
of the gold into irregular fractures called spider-legs. 1889 
Binns IVihden Orig. No. 2. 2 (E.D.D.),^ Thi forheead's a 
hig un, No line o* care, No ‘ student’s spider-legs Can be 
seen tnere. 2898 Daily Newe 28 Jan. 5/7 The nuggets 
there all have the ‘spider-leg * gold adhering. 

' Spi'derless, a. [f. Spider Destitute of, 
free from, spiders. 

1892 W. H. Hudson La Plata 278 , 1 was nearly forgetting 
that England Is not a spiderless country. 

' Spi'der-like, adv. and a. [f. Spider sb."] 

A. adv. In or after the manner of a spider; with 
the power or faculty (real or supposed) of a spider. 

Freq. in the 27th cent. 

1604 Hieron Pdks. I. 497 Mans corrupt nature, spider- 
like, turneth the wholesome doctrine into poison. 2673 
Dryden Marr.a In Modew.x^ And when our eyes meet 
far off, our sense is such. That, spider-like, we feel the 
tenderest touch. 1700 C. Nesse Aniid. Armin. (2827) 227 
If man (spider-like) could spin a thread out of his own 
bowels. 1783 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Lyric Odes i, vi, Like 
him, in holes loo, spider-like, I mope. 2839 Bailew Festns 
128, 1 have that within me I can live upon: Spider-like, 
spin my place out anywhere. 2869 Lo. Lytton Orval n, 
vii. 69, 1 cannot pass Where pathway none can be. Nor 
from myself Spin, spiderlike, a passage through the vast 
And vacant air. 

B. adj. Like or resembling a spider or that of 
a spider; having the characteristic appearance or 
qualities of a spider ; spidery. 

a 2653 Gouge Comm, Heb. .vi, z6 Some men have such a 
spiderdike disposition, os they will suck poison out of the 
.sweetest flowers,^ 2754 Hay Ess. Deformity^ 18, I.. often 
restrain my inclination to perform those little Services, 
rather than expose my Spider like Shape, 2806 Shaw Gen, 
Zed. VI. It. 472 The present genus [sc. Plialangium], which, 
exclusive of its spider-like shape, is.. armed with weapons 
resembling those of the genus Aranea. 2842 Dickers Bam. 
Rudge (1849) 235/1 Struggling to free himself from her 
chaste, but spider-like embrace. 

Spider-line. Also spider’s line, [Spider 
^3.] One of the threads or filaments of spider- 
web used to form the reticle of various optical 
instruments, esp. of micrometers, and serving to 
obtain minute measurements; also loosely, any 
slender thread or wire used for this purpose. 

2829 W. Pearson Praet. Astron. II, 323 The spider’s 
lines, or wires, are usually laid parallel to one another on a 
circular plate of brass. 1866 Parkinson Optics (cd. 2) 209 
Shch a set of threads are commonly called cross-wires or 
spider lines. 2888 Rutley Rock-Forming Min. 14 Within 
tne focus of the eye-glass, two fine wires or spider-lines are 
inserted. 

attrib. 2829 W. Pearson Proc/. II. 245 Binocular 
Spidcr’s-line and Glass-disc^ Micrometers. 287s Knight 
Did, Meclu 2431/1 A substitute for the spider-line micro- 
meter. 

Spi'derling. [-ling.] A little spider. 

2885 H. C. M^’Cook Tenants of Old Farm 30 Thus the 
young spiderlings are snugly blanketed and tucked away. 
1897 Strand Ma^. Sept. 288/1 The spiderlings [when 
touchedl disperse like the nations at Babel. 

Spi'derly, a. rare, [-lt l.] Like a spider. 
1892 C. MacEwen Three IFomen in Boat xv, 113 The 
Grand Duke 'u-as. .looking spiderly, ugly, but [etc.}. 

Spider monkey. Also spider-monkey. 
[Spider sb. lo b.] One or other of the monkeys 
belonging to the South and Central American 
genus Aides, characterized by their long spidcr- 
iike limbs and prehensile tail. 

2764 G. 'ExiVfK'RDsGlean.Nat.Hist. in. 222, I lately. .saw 
,,a Black Monkey something like the above-described; 
they called him a Spider Monkey, from his thinness and the 
length of his limbs and tail 2813 Bingley Antnr. Biog, 
(cd. 4) I. 89 The Four-fingered Monkey. The legs and 
arms are .so jong that the animal has hence obtained the 
name of Spider Monkey. 2836 Marryat Pirate I 
always think of two spider-monkeys nursing two kittens. 
2872 Kingsley At Last xvii. The Spider Monhej-s are 
instinctively gentle and fond of man. 

f Spi'derons, [-ous.] Spider-like. 

1533 Prith Judgem. Tracy Wks. (1572) 78/1 There is no 
man that can receiue venomc by those wordes, except hee 
haue such a spyderous nature that he can tume an bony 
combe into perilous poyson. 2648 Svmmons Vindlc. 319 In 


which they speak truth, and had not themselves been of 
too spiderous a nature they might have made much good 
vse of them. 

Spider-web, tb. Also spider’s web. 

1. A cobweb. Idrea.fig. or in fig. context. 

a. 2535 Coverdale Job^ viil 24 His confidence shalbe 
destroyed, for he trusleth in a .spyders webbe. 26x1 Bible 
Isaiah lix. 5 They hatch cockatrice egges, and weaue the 
spider.s web. ‘2725 Fnm. Diet, s.v. Spider^ Some in France 
have made a sort of Silk of Spiders Webs. 1728 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Weby Spider’s-Web, or Cob-Web. 2745 Transl, 
^ Paraph. Sc. Ch. xxiv, ii, As the spider's web, when try’d 
it yieldeth, breaks and files. 

p. a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. fas. 11 ^ Wks. (1711) 
28 Wise princes suffered houses lo grow as men do spider- 
webs, not taking heed of them so long as they were small. 
2822 Byron IZerner iv. i. 308 My destiny has so involved 
about me Her spider web, 2889 Spectator 9 Nov., These 
spider-webs of fashion appear to confine the freedom of those 
who suffer under them more effectually than brick walls. 

2. trails/, and /g. Something resembling a cob- 
web in nature or appearance. 

aijQo B. E, Diet, Cant. Crezu^ Spider s-web, the subtillies 
of L.ogic. 2B64 Browning Caliban upon Setebos 13 He looks 
out o’er yon sea which sunbeams cross And recross till they 
weave a spider-web. 

3. attrib, and Comb.^ as spider-web bridge^ scales, 
etc. Also spideti^s'yweb-like. 

2885 J. E. 1 'aylor Brit. Fossils i. 28 For the passage of 
spider’s-web-like threads of protoplasm, 2892 H, Herman 
his Angel 33 The spiderweb-like chaos of jagged beams. 

2897 Outing XXIX. 347/1 His father was old, and soon 
must cross the spider-web bridge, and leave bis son to rule. 

2898 Weekly Reg. 20 Sept. 328 Away, then. Messieurs 
Rigourists, with your spider-web scales. 

Hence Spider-web v. traits., to cover with a 
network resembling a spider-web. 

1894 W, T. Stead If Christ came to Chicago xv, iii. 286 
The town was being spider-webbed with wires. 

Spiderwort. Bot. Also spider-wort, 
f 1. One or other plant of the liliaceous genus 
Anikericum (earlier Phalangiuvi). Obs. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal x. xxxiii. 45 The first [branched 
spiderwqrtj is called of the Latines .. Phalangium, .. in 
English it is called Spiderwoort. ..The leaues. .stand vpon 
the ground with long legs, and the knees bowing vp like the 
spiders legs when he creepeth. 2629 Parkinson Parad. xv, 
152 The vnbranched Spiderwort most commonly flowereth 
before all the other. 2672 Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 418 
Spiderwort.. is Alexipharmick and cures the biting of all 
venomous beasts. 2705 Mrs.Behn tr. Coide/s Plants C.’s 
Wks. 2722 III. 37pTnou Spider-Wort dost with the Monster 
strive And from the conquer’d Foe thy Name derive. 2732 
Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Plialangium, Branched Spider- 
wort. •• Unbranched Spider-wort. .. African Spider-wort 
[etc.]. 2752 J. Hill Nat, Hist. 375 The plane-leaved and 
.simple-stalked Anthericum, single-stalked spiderwort. 2763 
Mills Pract. Hush. III. 312 The spiderwort,. .the lesser 
spearwort, the butterwort, have evidently suspicious marks, 
b. Mountain or Saffron spiderwort (see quots.). 

2796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) II. 330 Anthericum 
serotinum, Mountain Saffron. Saffron Spiderwort. 2866 
Treas. Bot. 1083 Spiderwort,. .Mountain, Lloydia serotina. 

2. One or other of the plants belonging to the 
genus Tradescaniia\ esp, T. virginica, Virginian 
spiderwort. 

Parkinson stales that he originated this use. 

2629 Parkinson Parad. xv. 152 Phalangium Ephemerum 
virginianum loannis Trade>cant,..Tradescant his Spider- 
wort. 2688 "RoiMT^Ariuoury 11. 209/2 The Virginia Spider- 
Wort, or Day Flower,.. is. .on the back of a sullen yellowish 
hue. 2732 Miller Gard. Diet, s.v. Eplumerotiy Virginian 
Spider-wort, with a small blue Flower, commonly call’d 
John Tradescant's Spider-wort. 2742 Compt. Fam.-Piece 
ir. iii. 3B5 You have besides the scarlet Lichnis, Virginian 
Spiderwort. 2829 Loudon Encycl, Pi. (1836) 260 Tra- 
descantia. Spiderwort. . common, . . rose-flowered, . . thick- 
leaved [etc.]. 2831 Audubon Omitk. 1 . 154 The Virginian 
Spider- wort.. is distinguished by its erect, succulent stem. 
1B66 Treas. Bot, 1159/2 Tradescantia virginica is the 
Common Spiderwort of gardens. 2882 Garden x Apr, 212/2 
This rare and beautiful Spiderwort is now finely in flower. 

3. Savoy spiderwort, the bemerocallis or day-lily ; 
also, t a variety of Tradescantia. 

2629 Parkinson Parad. 250 Phalangium Allobrogicum, 
the Sauoye Spiderwort. 2688 Armoury ir. 99/2 Savoy 

Spider-wort hath thin small sedgy leaves ofawbitish green. 
2722 Mortimer Husb. II. 236 Spider Wort. The Italian 
and the Savoy are the only ones fit for your choice; 2731 
M ILLER Card. Did, s.v. Ephemeron, Virginian Spider-wort, 
with a large azure Flower, commonly call’d the Savoy 
Spider-wort. 2760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Spider- 
wort, Great Savoy, Hemerocallis. 2829 Loudon Encycl, 
P/.(i836) Hemerocallis Liliastnnn. Savoy-Splderwort. 

4. Any plant belonging to the order Covitnelyn- 
accBC. which includes the genus Tradescantia. 

2846 Lindley Ifcj^et. Kingd. 188 The ^iderworts are 
plants which exhibit a transition from the first remove out 
of the regions of sedge-like plants to the true Lilies. 1866 
Treas.^ Bot, 22S/1 Cartoiiema, the generic name of one of 
the Spiderworts. 

attrib, 2856 A. Gray Man. Bot. 485 Commelynacex 
(Spiderwort Family), 2861 Bentley /dan. Bot, 680 Com- 
melynacex, the Spider- Wort Order. 

5. U.S. A plant of the genus Cleome, belonging 
to the caper family, 

2^5-50 A. Wood Class-hk. Bot. 172 Cleome putigens, 
Spiderwort,., A common garden plant, with curious purple 
flowers. 

Spidery (spai-daril, a. [f. Spider sb. + -y.] 

Cotgrave (i6ix)has * Araign:er,,spldtTtt \ but the word 
otherwise belongs lo the 2910 century. 

L Like a spider in appearance or form. 

1837 HeTv Monthly Mag. LI. 3C5 That grotesque race, the 


Sapajous,.. are slender,., long in tail, and spidery xn general 
appearance. 2859 Ld. Lytion Wanderer (g 6 . 2) 21 Spidcri' 
Saturn in his webs of fire. 2881 J. W. Ogle Hnn'cian 
Oral. 03 That hideous spidery crustacean, the crab. 

Comb, 1882 Garden 25 Mar, 194/3 A bright spidcr>'.lookjr'’ 
flower. 

b. /g. Entangling like a spider. 

2875 M. Collins Sweet 4- Twenty 111 . 11. vii. 19 Lest li- 
should be picked up by the wily widow or spiderj' spinster. 

2. Of legs or arms : Kesembling those of a 
spider ; long and thin. 

CX845 De Quincey Faial^ Marksman Wks. 1859 XII. 
228 The old woman, stretching her withered spidery arins 
after the flying girl. 2880 Miss Broughton Secotid Thoughts 
i. i, He is a.. fragile young man, slender as any reed, and 
with legs even more spidery than Jane’s. 1896 Crockett 
Cleg Kelly vi. 47 Delicate little keys with spidery legs. 

Suggestive of the appearance 01 a spidermth 
long and thin legs. 

2862 H.AId6 CarrofCarrl. II. 228 The marchesa wote, 
with characteristic effusion, in her long spidery characica 
2879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 82 A spidery cross on ever)* 
hill-top. 2894 A. Spinner Study in Colour 232 The writing 
was quite legible, although rather crooked and spidery in 
places. 

c. Like a spider-web in formation ; suggeslive 
of a cobweb or cobwebs. 

Not always clearly separable from prec. 

2860 Ecclesiologist XXI. 284 An ornate kind of German 
Late-Pointed, very spidery in detail, a 2893 Symonds in 
H. F. Brown Biogr. (18951 I. ii. 53, I hauled some spideq- 
black weed out of a pool. 2909 Bond & Camm Roodhjis 
172 The tracery is spidery. 

3. Suggestive of that of a spider, in respect of 
entanglement, cunning, etc. 

2843 Lytton Last Bar. vi. i, I have of late narrowly and 
keenly watched that spidery web which ye call a C^urL 
287s Besant & Rice Harp 4 Cr, xviii, He had the spider)’ 
look as his flabby face shone through the panes. 

4. Of the nature of spiders. 

2871 Miss Braddon Levels of Ardenfi, There was a par- 
ticular race of spiders, the biggest specimens of the spidery 
species it had ever been her horror to encounter. 

6. Full of or infested by spiders, 

2889 Marchioness op Stafford How I Spent my 
iieth Year 260 A gabled cottage, .in reality rather uncom* 
fortable — stuffy and spidery. 2894 D. C. Murray Making 
of Novelist 15 , 1 shall never forget the spidery black-paintcd 
galleries and staircases. 

Spidy, obs. form of Speedy a. 

Spie, obs. form of Spy sb. and v. 

Spied (spsid),///. (z. rare. [f. Spy 
O f a spy : Discovered, found out, 
c 2597 Donne Sat. iv, 237, I shooke like a spyed Spk< 
>637 B. JoNSON Sad Shepft. i, ii, You are.. the spied sp)^ 
that watch upon my walks, Scott Anne of G.xxs\\, 

The very horse-boys know him., and sutler women give hint 
the name of the spied spy. 

Spiegel (spf'g'l), [Short for Spiegeleisek or 
Spiegel iuon.J -*= next. Also Comb. 

2881 Instr.Census Clerks (2885) 93 Bessemer Steel Mano* 
facture Spiegel Cupola Man. 2884 in Kvigut Bht- 
Meek. Suppl. 839/2, 

II Spiegeleisen (spz-g’Iisi.-z’n). [G., f. spUit'. 
mirror + eisen iron.] A crystalline and lustrous 
variety of white manganiferous cast-iron much used 
in the Bessemer process for the manufacture of steel. 
x868 JToynson Metals 53 A much higher, .quality of iroa 

process, v.i, 

I to be addtd 

^ ^ ^ ? Spiegeleisen is pi>' 

iron’s most highly carburized and crystalline form. 

So Spieffel iron. 

' 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 334/2 A rill of spIegcl-iron 'S 
let in. 2884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 839/2 We have a 
Spiegel iron in this country j it is made from the Ne*” 

J ersey Franklinite ore, and was at first called Franklinlteircn- 

Spiel (sprl). Sc. [See Bonspiel.] A match 2 ! 
curling. 

1824 Mactaggart Callovid. Encycl. 333 Then curling, 
hurling, The channelslane at spiels. 2830 M'Diarmid 
Nat. 252, 1 know nothing more exhilarating than a 
the ice. 2901 R. M, F, Watson Cioseburn xiv. 232 In 
a spiel had not then been played in the memory of man |3 
Aberdeenshire. 

Spiel, variant of Speel sb. and v. 

Spiel bone, variant of Sfeal eoxe. 

Spieler (sprlai). Austr. slang. Also speeler- 
[a, G. spieler player, gambler, gamester,] 
gambler; a card-sharper or professional swindler- 
2886 N. Zealand Herald 2 June 4/7 It Is staled rhat * 
fresh gang of ‘speelers ’ are operating in the towm.- *>^3 
J. A. Barry S. Brown's B unyip, etc. 21 You want mS- 
away amongst the spielers and forties of the big smoVe. 

Spier (spoi'Dj). Forms: 3 spiare, 4 spicTS, 
4 - 7 , 9 spier; 4 spyere, 5 spyar, -our, 5) 9 
spyer. [f. Spy zi. -h-er, or ad. OF. 
espietir (niod.F, ipienr'), whence also 
spierre, spiere, spier (later spieder).'} One 
spies or spies out ; an espier ; a spy. to 

c 2275 Lay. 24S8 Splares he sende to kinges 
w’itcn of his farecosies, ware he wolden fibte. 
verden, & sone a3cln comen. c 2380 Wyclif Set. B * j 
250 For prest is a spyere in his castcl, to loke ofer 

.,82 — I Esdr. viii, 32 The bond of cure t/ . " 


. 2382 — I Esdr. vni, 32 *..w . 

dcliuercde vs fro the bond ofthe enemy and 
jr/h. De P. R. xi. 


schepe. 

..deliu< 

in the wcic. 2358 Trev'ISA Barth. JJe E. A', xi. 

MS.), Myste IS frendc to keuisand eucl doarcs, force • 

here spleris and waytynges. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xx • • 
(Hark MS.), He sente wacchemen te spyeris to fe^ 
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1490 Acc. Ld» High Treat. Scot, I. 173 Johne Hammilion 
callit Master Spyar, 1496 Ibid. 305 Gimn to the Maister 
Spyour. 1589 PoTTENHAM Eitg. Pqesie 1. xiii. (Arb.) 46 These 
terrene and base gods [Satyrs] being conuersant with mans 
affaires, and spiers out of all their secret faults. 1621 R. 
Boltom Stat. Irel. 70 Upon paine of forfeiture of the said 
wares,.. halfe to the King, and the other halfe to ihe.spier 
and finder of the same. 2850 A. H. Clough Dijtsychus JV'. 
(1871) no, 1 Jet them slip, Like an unpractised spyer through 
a glass. 

Spier, var. Spker and obs. f. Spire sd. 
Spier-hawk, later f. spere-hawk Sparhawk, 
?C28xo in Child Ball. IV. ^84/2 Lord William. .spyed his 
bonnie spier-hawk, Was fleetn aboon his head. 

Spierre, obs. form of Spire sh:i‘ 
t Spiery. Obs, [f. Spy sb, or v, + -ery. Cf, 
Espiery.] The fact or condition of being a spy ; 
the action of spying ; espionage. 

c 1588 Parsons in Morris Troub. Cath. Forefathers 2nd 
Sep (1875) 312 After I had read over the whole story., of his 
living in England, ..his examinations, confessions, fictions, 
accusations, slanders, spiery, recantation and the like. 2600 
W, Watson Dccacordon (1602) 132 This good Cardinall 
[was] most spitefully infamed by these three Priests (though 
al in one predicament of spierie if any were). 

f Spie-woman, variant of Spae-woman. Obs. 

X744 inD. M'Naught Kiluiaurs (1912) xiv. 189 [Going to 
Glasgow to consult] a spie woman anent some beese that 
some^i^ had stolen from him, 

sb, . slang, [Of obscure origin. Cf. next.] 
pi, (See quots.) Also aitrib,^ as spiff stores, system, 
2859 Slang Diet, 98 Spiffs, the percentage allowed by 
draf^rs to their young men when they effect sale of old 
fashioned or undwirable stock, Fall Mall G, 2 April 
3/2 To balance this network of penalties a * spiff’ system is 
usually adopted, spiffs being premiums placed on certain 
articles, not of the last fashion. 

Hence Spiff irons., to allow a certain sum as 
commission on (an article). 

2891 Ironmonger 19 Sept. 387 A * job * chandelier, not very 
unsaleable, may be * spiffed *, say if., but a more unsaleable 
one should bear a higher sum. 

Spiff, slang. [Cf. next and Spifft a.] In 
fa. pple. Made neat, spruce, or fine; smartly 
dressed or tricked out. 

1877 W. S. Gilbert Fogs^rty's Fairy it, We flatter our- 
selves that we are spiffed out ; at all events we’ve got our 
best dresses on. 

SpifSng' (spi’fiq), a. colloq. and dial. Also 
spiffin, dial, spiving. [Cf. next and such forms 
as rattling, ripping, topping, etc.] Excellent, 
first-rate, very good, etc.; fine or smart in, or with 
regard to, dress or appearance. Also as adv. 

Sleigh Derby. Gtoss. (1865) has Spiffyn, work well done. 
187, Rouiteage's Ail Boys A nn. The vulgar Pupkins 

said,, It was spilling I ' 187^ in general dial, use (Eng. 

Diat. Diet.). 1884 G. Moore Ahnnmeds tyi/e (1887) 14s 
'Have you got good places for your posters;* ’Spiffing,* 
answered the man. 

Spiffy (spi'fi), a. colloq, and dial. [Of obscure 
origin ; the shorter form spiff\% recorded in dialect 
use from 1862 ; also spiff' a well-dressed man, a 
swell’ {Slang Diet. 1874).] Smart, spruce. 

^ i860 Slang Diet. 223 Spijgy, spruce, well-dressed. 18S1- 
in dial, glossaries (Leicester, \Varwick, Cornwall). 1896 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in Chambers's Jrnl. 23 Jan. 50, I, in my 
older clothes, and by no means * spiffy 'in my get up. 

• Spifiicate (spi*llik«'t), v. humorous or colloq. 
Also splfflicate, spefflicate. [Prob. a purely 
fanciful formation. Cf. Smifligate it.] trans. To 
deal with in such a way as to confound or over- 
come completely; to treat or handle roughly or 
severely ; to crush, destroy. 

Common in the igth centiirj% 

a. 178s Grose ZJ/cA VulgarT.,TospiJiicaU,XoQ.otdo\\n^, 
silence, or dumbfound. ^79® Hew Brighton Guide 39 Come, 
spiflicale that scoundrel Care, Gruel him, bruise him, never 
fear. x8r8 Moore Fudge Fam. Parts ix. 223 Alas, alas, our 
ruin’s fated ; All done up, and .spiflicated 1 282^ — Mem, 
11853) IV. 258 Asked him about Pendeli| which is long, as 
1 feared, and my song, accordingly, spiflicated. 2842 Bar- 
ham Ingoi. Leg. Ser. 11. Babes in WoodxS, So out with your 
whinger at once, and scrag Jane, while^ 1 spifiicate Johnny I 
2873 Brit.Q. LVII. ajdThe way in which the learned, 

racy old Hector smashes and spiflicates scientific idiots, .is 
delicious. 

X84X Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Spifiicate, to do 
some bodily injury. 1857 Dufferin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 
j) 200 The best mode of spifflicating the white bears. 2894 
Stevenson & L. Osbourne Ebb-tide 221, I on'yast you to 
stand by and spifHicate the niggers. 

Hence Spi'flicating ppl. a. 

2892 Meredith One of our Conq. x, You’ve got a spifiicat- 
ing style of talk about you. 

Spiflicaiiioil (spiflik^'Jsn). humorous os colloq, 
[f. Spiflicate V,'] The action of spifiicating ; 
the fact or condition of being spiflicated ; complete 
destruction. 

2855 R. F. Burton EI-Medinah I. 204 Whose bloody he 
vowed to drink— the Oriental form of threatening splflica- 
tion. 2859 Meredith R, Feverel xxi. You had belter not 
mention anything., of Benson’s splflicatjon.^ zZSyPall dua/l 
G, 26 Sept. 3/1 The mctaphj’sical spiflication 01 ra.sh mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie. 

I! Spigolia* (spaidsrlia). Hot, [mod.L. (i-jn- 
nxus, 1737), f. the name of the Belgian physician ■ 
and anatomist, Adrian Sptgelius (i 57 S-i 62 .s)»] j 
A genus of plants belonging to the order Logmi- i 
acese or worm-grass; a plant of this genus, esp. J 


Sptgelia marilandica, the pink-root of the Southern 
U.S., the roots and leaves of which are used 
medicinally. Also attrib, 

1822-^ Good Siudy^ Med, (2829) I. 364 In the latter we 
may place the spigelias, and scabiosa Indica, 2847 
Darlington Weeds, eta (i860) 265 Maryland Spi- 
gelia. Carolina or Indian Pink. 2862 Bentley Man, Bat, 

^^.f^^daces. The Sptgelia or Sirychnos Order. 2875 
H. C. Wood TVirra/, (2879) 600 Spigelia is a most efficient 
remedy in cases of the roundworm. 

Spigelian (spaidsMian). Anal. [f. Spigdi-us 
(see prec. and def.) -f- - an.] Spigdian lobe, a term 
for the middle lobe of the liver, first particularized 

Spigelius (Mayne). 

*8** in R. Hoofer Me/l. Diet. s.v. 2905 H. Rolleston 
Dis. Liver 4 Davy described a pedunculated Spigelian lobe. 
Ibid, 200 One of the smaller lobes, such as the spigelian or 
caudate, may be enlarged. 

t Spight, pa, i, asidi pa, pple. Obs. [prob, from 
an inf. '^spiec/ien,=G,dia.l, spzchen to prick, push.] 
trans. Instigated, urged, stirred up. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 7 By b® wor^ynesse and 
cnsaumple of so worby witeris i>spi3t and i-egged [L. pro- 
vocatus\ VII. 429 Robert. .made [if.n spijte; 'Ll. ex* 
eitavit] raeny Walsche men to rise a^enst b® kyng. 

Spight, obs. f. Speight (woodpecker), Spite, 
sb, and v, Spightftil, etc., obs. f. Spiteful, etc. 
t Spig-nail, obs. variant of Spike-nail. 

n!26oo Stat. Streets xtx. in Stow Sum, Loud. (2633) 666 
No Carts that shall be shod withSpig-naile, that shall come 
upon the streets of this City. 2755 Strvpe A'/iNu x Surv, 
(ed. 6) II. 725/2 That no.. Cart shod with Iron, or Spignails, 
or having more Horses than is allowed,*. shall take up any 
Goods within this City. 

Spiguel (spi'gnel). Forms : a, 6 spignale, 
6-7 spignell, 7 epygnal, 6-7, 9 spignel. 6 
speknel, specknell, spiknel, 6-7 spicknell, 6-9 
spicknei, 9 spikenel. [Of obscure origin ; perh. 
a later form of SpigurnelL] 

+ 1. The aromatic root of the umbelliferous plant 
Jl/eum athamantlcum, used, when dried and 
ground, in medicine as a carminative or stimu- 
lant, or as a spice in cookery. Obs. 

1502 Arsoloe Chron. (z8ii)i83 Take cloues and gelofre,.. 
gynger and spignale, ..and temper hem with good wyne, 
*577 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 269 Forarscneck xij'*. Spick- 
nei!, turmirick, and galingall ij*. 2592 Wills tf Inv. H. C* 
(Surtees, i860) 212 One pound and a half specknell, 2s. 
;62o Markham Masterp. i. xl. 82 Apenny worth of Galingal, 
two peniworth of spygnal of Spaine. 2728 Quincy Compl, 
Dhp. 169 Spignel, .has an aromatick Pungency in its Scent, 
but also somewhat fetid. 

2. The plant itself ; meum; baldmoney. 
a. 2579 Langham Card, Health 390 Meu, Meon, or Spig- 
nel, boyle or soke the roots in water, and drinke it to open 
mightely the st<^pings of the kidneys and bladder. x668 
Wilkins Real Char, 11. iv. 90 Umbelliferous herbs whose 
Leaves are more Finely cut into narrow segments. Spignel. 
Bishopsweed, 2722 ir. Pomefs Hist, Drugs I. 43 Which 
has made some believe that Spignel Nvas a species of Fennil 
or Dill, 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bat. App, 327 Spignel, 
mania. 2822-7 Good Study Med, 12829) V. 53 The atha~ 
niania ///«////, or spignel, which once rivalled the reputation 
of madder, seems to have a peculiar influence In stimulating 
the lower viscera. 2862 S. Thomson Wild FI. (ed. 4} III. 
296 The root[sl, .of the meum or spignel.. have.. been held 
in esteem. 

1548 Turner 53 Meum... I neuers:a\ve 

thys herbe in Englande sauynge once at saynle Oswarldes 
whereas the inhabiters called it Speknel. 1562 — Herbal w, 
(1568) 56 Y® Spiknel of England (which peraduenture was 
ones called Spiknard). 2601 Holland Pliny^ 11. 77 Meu or 
Spicknell i.s not found in Italy, vnlesse it be in some Physi- 
tians garden. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Spicknei or 
Spignel. x866 Treas. Bot, 2«>83/2 Spikenel, or Spicknei, 
Meum Athoiiianticum, 

b. Applied, with distinguishing terms, to other 
plants allied to or resembling this, as bastard, 
mountain, parsley, wild spignel (see quots.). 

*597 Geraroe Herbal ii. ccccix. 895 It is called, .in Eng- 
lish Spignell, or Spicknell.. .The second may be called 
bastard Baldmony, or bastard Spicknell. 2713 /*/«/. Trans. 
XXVIII. 290 Parsley SpigneL 2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, 
App. 327 Spignel, Wild, Seseli. 1796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) 1 1. 294 Athamanta Mountain 

Spignel or Stone Parsley. 

Spigot (spi'gt't), sb. Forms : a. 4, 6 spigote, 

5 speget, 5-0 8pygott(e, epygot, 6-7 spigott, 
4- spigot. B. 7 spigget, sprggott, 7-9 spiggot. 
See also SpicketI and Spiddock. [Of obscure 
history, but probably ad. early Prov. *espigot, f. 
espiga Spike ji.l 

For the formation cf. mod.Prov. espigot (F. dial, fpigoti 
OF. espigeat, F. dial, (pigeof) a badly-threshed ear of grain. 


spicni’um) has the sense of "spigot '. Florio(i6ri)aIso gives 
ft. spigo as ‘ spigot *, but for this there appears to be no 
Other evidence.] 

1 . A small wooden peg or pin used to stop the 
vent-hole of a barrel or cask; a vent-peg; a 
similar peg inserted into and controlling the open- 
ing or lube of a faucet and used to regulate the 
flow of liquor. .. 

a, Durham Acc, Ralls{SoTitcs\^^3 

de Spigotes empt. pro butelaria,..iijs. iiijd. x3» wvclif 
yobxxxW. 20 Lo ! my wom1>c is asmu^t with out spigot, ctfacr 
a ventj-ng. 24. , Hour, in Wr.-Wul^cr 724 Hec cit/sutra, a 


SPIGTJRNEL. 

j spygotle. ^2440 Promp, Pam.^Sg/x Spygot,r/r^r/f/m,(fK- 
I ductileum. 253*-2 Durham Househ, Bk. (Surtees) 74, 

2 dd. spigotts et cannells. 2590 Shuttlnvorihs* Acc. (Chet- 
ham hoc.) 63 Spigotes and faceles, ij-*. 2598 Shaks. Merry 
hungarian wight: wilt thou the spigot 
wield? 2674 Grew Pi.,Disc.Mixture{i6Z2)22(, When 
one Atome is admitted into the. .hole of another; as a Spigot 
IS into a Fosset. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 568 If 
a careless servant does not mind to thrust the spigot fast 
into the han-el, the beer must necessarily run all away. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias ix. ix. r 5 We have, .wherewithal lo keep 
the spit and the spigot in exercise.^ 2843 James Forest Days 
IX, A man with a mallet w’as busily engaged in driving a 
spigot and faucet to give discreet vent to the liquor within. 

Cleg Kelly viii. 6i Cleg went to the back 
of the door, where there was a keg with a spigot. 

2570 Levins 177/12 A spiggolte, 

*594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. (Grosart) V. 23 Nothing 
^tspiggotsand faussets of discarded emptie barrels, 1658 ir. 
Porta s Nat. Magic. x.ii. 256 Pull out theSpigget, that the 
hot \Vater may run out. 2673 Ray Toum, LosvCo, 462 They 
gather It [petroleum] up,. .and put it in a barrel set on one 
end, which hath a spiggot just at the boitom. 2743 Lend. 
Sf Country Breiv. in. {ed. 2) 185 Sometimes the Weight of 
the Wort forces out the Spiggot. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build, 340 A small barrel of water at the top, furnished 
with a spiggot. 

hat which controls, lets out, or restrains. 

. Freq. used with reference to speech or language. 

X7S0 Warner in Jesse Selwyn cj- Contevip. (1844) IV. 402 
You must be very serious in what you say about a speech. 
Do but pull out the spigot and let it run, and nobody can 
sport a clearer or a sweeter stream. 2830 CARLYLEil/ixa (1857) 
II. 174 Something which he called the rudder of Government, 
but which was rather the spigot of Taxation. 183^ Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 224 I should find such enemies in the 
preachers, that I might bung up my spigot. 2900 Lapsley 
Co. Pal. Durham 127 Having but a limited control of the 
spigot of ta.xation. 

t 2 . A hollow wooden peg or tube used in draw- 
ing oflf liquor; a faucet. Obs, 

Not always clearly distinguishable from sense i. 

2530 Palscr. 693/2 1 ronne, as lycour dothe out of a vessell 
by a spigot or faulset, whan It ronnelh siyll after a stynte. 
2644 Digby Nat, Bodies xx. § 3. 177 [To nave] a little spi- 
gott, or quile att the outside of the hole, that by the narrow 
length of it belpeth in some sort (as it were) tosucke it. 1675 
T. Rose Eng. Fineyard Find, 43 Drawing out your must 
by a spigot at the bottom of your vessel. 2725 Fam. Diet, 
S.V. Birch- Wine, [It] will need neither Stone nor Chip to 
keep it open, nor Spiggot to direct it to the Recipient. 

3 . in figurative or allusive use : a. In various 
proverbial phrases (see quots ). 

jfi6z J. Hevwood Prov. E/igr. (18^) 194 We apply the 
spigot, till tubbe stande n tllte, 2592 C)rf.£NE Faieivcll to 
Follie Wks. (Grosart) IX. 249 The foole was a fidler, and 
knewe scarse a speare from a spigot, 2594 Lvly blether 
Bombie ii. v, Memp. lie teach my wag-baiter to know grapes 
from barley. Pris. And I mine to discerne a spigot trom a 
fauceL 2^7 Mt^cE Fr. Diet, ii,s.v..Vfl>Y,Tospare at the 
spiggot, and lei It run out at the bung^ole. 

b. Brother, knight, man, son of the spigot, a 
tapster; a seller of liquor; an alehouse-keeper; 
hero, imp of the spigot, one who indulges in liquor. 

xBri Scott Kenilw. I, * What, hoi John Tapster. ‘At 
hand, Will Hostler,* replied the man of the spigot. Ibid, 
viii, When an old song comes across us merry old knights 
of the spigot, it runs aw.-iy with our discretion. 2828 Miss 
Mitford rillage Ser. lit. (1863) 42 Like that renowned hero 
of the spiggot [Boniface].^ 2839 Sir J. Stephen Ecct, Bicg, 
(1850) 309 Under the guidance, .of the imp of the spigot, 
Martin Luther. 

4 . A plain end of a pipe entering an enlargement 
(a ‘socket* or ‘faucet*) of another as a means of 
forming a joint. Chiefly in attrib. phrases, as 
spigot and faucet Joint, spigot and socket piece. 

*797 J- CuKR Coal Fieroer 55 The joints [of jack-head 
pumps] may be either spigot and faucet, or hoboyjoints run 
with lead and regulus. 2840 Civil Eng. fp Arch. Jml. III. 
221/2 Some cocks of the smaller sizes have heretofore been 
cast with spigot and socket instead of flange outlets. Ibid., 
The outlets are generally made with flanges, to which a 
•socket and spigot piece with corresponding flanges arc 
bolted. 2849 Grf-enw ell Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. 4- 
Durk. s.v.. Spigot and Faucit^ a description of pump joint, 
in which each pump is cast with a cup or faucit end ; the 
other, or spigot end, being plain, for the purpose of insertion 
into the cup. 

b. An annular projection (as on a cylinder cover 
or a flange) entering a corresponding depression in 
the adjacent piece. 

• 2900 H.«luck Med. Eng. Handyhk. 84 ITie spigots of the 
cylinder-covers are also chipped away the same width as 
the ports. , . . * 

5. attrib., as spigot~end, -hole ; also spigot-joint, 
a spigot and faucet joint; f spigot-sucker, one 
given to drinking or tippling. 

2622 CoTCR., Pinteur,Oi tippler, pot-companion, spipgot- 

sucker. 1849 Spigot end [see 4 above]. 2875 Knight 
Mech. 2266/x Spigot (or Faucet) Joint. 2879 Miss Jack-son 
ShroPsh. Word bk. 33 The . . strainer placed over the spigot- 
hole within the mash-tub, to Prevent the grau^paj^nff 
through into the H’ort. 2884 Harped s^f eg. 

..creatures made their escape through the sp«go_t-n 
Hence Spl'got v. trans., to tbrust a spigot into. 

ZUc MnsUr UUl) 

must obey order*«, or he might Ccm. Wks! 

do in the foot-cavalri*. 2824 * rt*„£ctjcvil alivcl 

*853 I. 173/a Didnotyouor j;our^.iherfla> tbcocviia 

Did not you spigot him nor singe him ? rnr-rl I sthur- 

+ Spiffumel L Obs. rare. [ad. m^. K. 
wl/Zaf of obscure origin and meaning. Cf. SPlG.!tL.] 
Some plant. ^ ^ ^ 



SPIGUHNEL, 
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SPIKE. 


a 1400 SiochhoUn Med. MS. 05 Spyggurnell mal and re- 
famalL e 1450 Alikita (Anecd. Oxon.) 1^4 Spigumella, g. 
et ang. spigurnelle uel freydele; mirabiliter ua!et contra 
Equinanciam:..angl. spinagre. 

t Spigumel Obs. rare. Also 7 spigurnell. 
[ad. Anglo-L. spigiirnelhts (1314), spigomellm 
(1275)1 of obscure origin. ‘ Godefridus Spignr- 
nell' was in the service of King John in 1207, and 
the office of espicnniantia is mentioned in a docu- 
ment, dated 1299, cited by Kennett.] (See quots.) 

It is evident that the word had no real currentw in English, 
and its appearance is due to Camden and Holland, copied 
by Phillips, Blount, Harris, Bailey, etc. 

r6xo Hollxhd Camden’s Brit. i. sxa^These Bohuns (to 
note so much by the xvay for the antiquity of a word now 
growne out of use) were by inheritance for a good while the 
Kings Spigumells, that is, the Sealeres of his writs. 1679 
Blount Anc, Tenuresji The Office of Spigumel, or Sealer 
of the Kings Writs in Chancery. 1754 Pococke Trav. 
(Camden) 1 1. xia The Bohuns, who were the spigumels or 
sealers of the king’s writs. 

Spik, Spikate, van-. Spick sb.^, Spicate a. 
Spike (spaik), sb.T- Also 4 spik, 6 spyke. 
[ad. L. spica fern, (rarely spicwn neut. and spTcus 
masc.) ear of corn, plant-spike. In branch I corre- 
sponding to It. spiga, Prov., Sp. espiga fern., OF. 
cspi (espic), F. dpi masc. ; in sense 4 to OF. espic, 

F. spic and aspic (see Spick sbP, Aspic 2 ), It. spigo, 
Sp. espHego masc., also MDu. spike, spijc, Du. spijk, 

G. spieke fem. (also masc. in variant forms).] 

1. 1 . An ear of grain. Chiefly /oef. 

*393 Lakcu P, pi. C.XI11. 180 Bote yf fie sed }jat sowenis 
in jje sloh sterue, Sbal neuere spir springen vp ne spik on 
strawe curne. 

x6oi Hol^nd Pliny xviii. vii. I. 557 All kind of come 
carrying spike or eate, called Frumenta. 1648 Denham 
Cato Major Old Age iii. (1669) 33 Drawn up in rancks, and 
files, the bearded spikes Guard it from birds as with a stand 
of pikes, 1700 Dryden tr. Ovids Meleager •5* Atalania 33 
Sufifring not their yellow Beards to rear, He [sc. the wild 
boar} tramples down the Spikes, and intercepts the Year. 
1730-46 Thomson «///;«« 166 The cleaners spread around, 
and here and there, Spike after spike, their scanty harvest 
pick. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (cd. 3) I. 83 Take a 
spike (or as it is frequently called, an ear) of wheat. 1798 
Coleridge Three Graves m. it, On the hedge-elms in the 
narrow lane Still swung the spikes of corn. i85o Adler 
Prov. Poet, xvi, 359 A man without love is worth no more 
than the spike without grain. 1875 [see Spica 4]. 

b. Astr, The virgiijs spike [tr. L, spica Vir- 
^inis\., « Spica 3. 

*559 'V. Cunningham Cosm'ogr. Glasse 104 A fixed sterre, 
called the virgins spike. 1764 Maskelvne in Phil. Trans. 
LIV. 359 The virgin’s spike, and a small star preceding it. 
1802 0 . G. Gregory Treat. Astron. vL rog On the 8tn of 
Apnl, x8ot, at what hour will the star called virgin's spike 
be on the meridian of London ? 

C. The receptacle in which the grains of maize 
are fixed. 

1800 Med. Jml. IV. 249 From the young fresh stalks, as 
well 'as from the spikes of India com, a true sugar can 
be extracted. x8og A. Henry Trav. 134 1 was requested 
not to break the spikes. Ibid.^ The grams of maize, .grow 
in compact cells, round a spike. 

2 . Bot, A form of inflorescence consisting of 
sessile flowers borne on an elongated simple axis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 103 I,ong purple, spykie knoppes like 
to the eares or spikes of Bistorte. x6oi Holland Pliny I, 
364 The head of Nardus spreadeth into certaine spikes or 
eares, whereby it hath a twofold use, both of spike and also 
of leafe. i663 Wilkins Real Char, 78 Naked stan:s; and 
flowers in a spike. Jbid.^ Whose leaves are of a dark green 
above, . .beanngas^Ikeof flowers. 1676 M, Lister in Rays 
Corresp. (1848) 124 The fulmlnaliugpowder, which thespikes 
of Mnsciis Rycopod. 5*ield. 1726 Fl<r.ver Garden Displ, 
(ed. 2) Introd., Spikes^ Trusses or Bunches, when the 
Flowers grow in such a manner as to form an Acute Cone. 
*753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Lychnis^ The wild white 
lychnis with a bending spike of flowers. X784 Cowper Task 
VI. 159 Her beauteous head now' set \Vith purple spikes 
psTamidal. xSsx Glesny Handbk. FI, Card. 158 The 
blossoms are purple, and grow in spikes at the ends of the 
branches. Bcience^Gossip . 122 They were beauti- 
ful trees, with their leaves.. growing in thickly-set .spikes. 

3 . attrib, and Comb.^z.% spike-corn, -stalk \ spi^- 
Jlcnuered, -like adjs ; spike-Tuise adv. 

xfet Holland Pliny 1. 559 Vliite Amel-com, called Olyra, 
which is among them holden for the third sort of *Spike- 
come. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 77/1 Aicer spicaiitm, the ’spike- 
flowered maple. 1857 Henfrey Bot. § 126 The term catldn 
..is applied to the..*spike.like inflorescence of the Willow, 
Poplar, Birch. x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate 136 Beside them 
a rolled spike-like bloom not yet unfolded, 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 83 *Spike-stalk,..Ti long, rough, 
slender receptacle, upon which the flowers composingaspike 
arepbeei x6ox HoLLAND/’/xw^'I.ssgThegraines arranged 
’spike-wise. 

b. In some specific names of plants, as spike- 
cudvreed, -grass, -mint, -rusb. (see quots. and 
Spiked a.^ a). 

17x5 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 355 Welted Antego -Spike- 
Cudweed. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App.327 ’Spike-grass, 
\Vinged, Stipa. xfTS R. F. Forster Flora Amer. Sept. 4 
Spike-grass, Ur.iola fameulaia. 1856 A. Gray Man, Bot. 
5^ i/w/V/ir,.. Spike-Grass. X73X Miller Carx/. Z?/VAlndcx, 
•SpTke-mint, Spear-mint. xSrp Ixjudon Encycl. FI. (x8';6) 
4S ..*Spike-Rusb. Spike ov'al naked. X859 

Miss Pratt Brit. Grasses xx Spike-rush. Spikelet many- 
flowered, solilarj*, tenninaL 

n. +4. French lavender iLavatiditla Spied) ; 
= .Spick sb.- Obs. 

*539 Elyot Cast. Helthe (t54*) ** Thinges good for a 


coldc head: Cububes: Galingalei Pionye; Hyssope: 
Spyke : Yrcos. 1578 Istte. Dodoens 265 It is called., in Engf 
lish Spike and Lauender. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartasi. vi. 
729 Here bitter Worm.wood, there sweet-smelling Spike. 
16x1 CoTCR., Roman Spike, or Lauender, 162X 

AnaLMel, xii. iv. 1, t. Sweet sents of saffron, spike, 
calamus and cynamon. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 26 
Of a strong smell, very much like Spike or Lavender, 
b. Oil of spike, an essential oil obtained by dis- 
tillation from Lavendula Spica (and L, Stoechas), 
employed in painting , and in veterinary medicine. 
(Cf. spike-oil in 7.) 

tSyj iiAKnisou England ttt. ix. (1878) 11.65 A most delectable 
and sweet oile, comparable to..oile of spike in smell, was 
found naturallie included in a stone. 1594 Plat ^ewelBho, 
11. g, I speak not here of the oile of spike which will extende 
ver>' farre this way, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vii. -xxxiv, 
49 Yellow Oker, well ground Oyle of Spike or Turpentine. 
1686 Plot Staffordsk. 379 They use Litharge pounded and 
searced fine, mixt with oyle of Spike.^ 1753 J. Bartlet 
Genii. Farriery 231 The hot oils, as spike, turpentine and 
origanum. 28x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art 11. 755 
They are then mixed with oil of spike, and applied to the 
glass with camel-hair pencils. i86x Bentley 610 
Oil of Spike or Foreign Oil of Lavender, ibid., L. Stcechas 
also yields . . an essential oil, which is commonly distin- 
guished as the True Oil of Spike. 

attrib. Art's ImPrav. I. 48 You need not fear much 
the laying on of the Varnish the second time, provided.. it 
be Oil of Spike Varnish. 

t 5 . Spike Celtic, a species of valerian. Ohs, 

1540 R. Jonas Byrth Mankynde 70 For this take spyke 
celtyke, wniche some call mary mawdelyne flower, . . fc sethe 
it in the oyle of sesamum,..& laye it on the place. 2579 
Langham Card. Health (1633) *6 Seethe Spike celtike in 
oj'le of Almonds, and a little Turpentine and dip well therein 
and apply it. 

f 6. Spikenard. Obs~^ 

1540 HYRDF.tr. Fives* Instr.Chr. Worn. (2592) F vj, Mary 
Magdalene poured upon the head of our Lorde, oyntment 
o^retious Spike. 

7 - attrib. (in sense 4), as spike-flower, -lavender, 
-leaf, -oil [cf. Dn. spijkolie, G. spiekol], \ -water. 

1588 L. M- tr. Bk. Dyeing 12 Take 2 pound of ’spike 
flowers, one pound of rose marie. 1741 Contpl. Fam.~piece i. 
iv. 252 Then put to them Balm, Spike-flowers, ..of each 
1 Ounce. 1607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts 444 With the decoc* 
tion or liquor which commeth from *Spike-Lauender. 2799 
(3 . Smith Laboratory I. 114 Temper. .with oil of spike, i.e. 
.spIke-lavcndcr. 1879 CassetVs Techn, Educ. HI. 247/1 Oil 
of spike lavender, or., turpentine, may be used instead of 
the coal-naphtha. 1750 W. Ellis Mod, Hushandm. III. i. 
178 Boil some Lavender and ’Spike-leaves. x6ix Cotcr., 
Huile nardiftt ’spike oyle. 1685 Baxtf.r Parapkr. N, T, 
Mark xiil. 3 It was a Cruise of precious Spike-oil .shaken 
and poured out. x868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 399 Accord- 
ing to (jastel), sptke-oil is obtained from the leaves and 
stalks, true lavendcr-oU from the flowers, of several species 
of Lavendula. 2558 Wardb tr. Alexis* Seer, 46 b, lake. , 
Lauender water, ’Spike water, of eebe of them ihre vnees. 
1572 in Fcuillerat Rev, Q, Elis, (ipc^) 175, i pynie of spike 
water. 

Spike (sp3ik)j sb,^ Also 4 epyk, 5 spyke. [Of 
doubtful origin : agrees in form and meaning with 
MSw. spTk, spijk, Sw. and Konv. spik nail, which 
may be a shortened form of MLG. sptker (LG. 
spiker, spieker ; hence G, spiker. Da. spider, Norw. 
spikar), = MDa, sptker, spijeker (JDa, spzjker), Fris. 
spiker, spikker (perh. from 'Du. and LG.), MHG. 
sptcher (G. dial, speicher-')'. see Spiker i. It is 
possible that these may in some way be derived 
from L. spTca Spike 5 b^, as OF. espi, F. dpi, Sp, 
and Pg. espiga have senses nearly or altogether 
coincident with those of ‘ spike.’ 

The evidence for a MDu. spike sb. or sjiken v, is very slen- 
der: see Verdam,s.vv. The Svved-and Norw. words differ in 
gender from Nonv.jr/^/^,Icel.j//'.4’ fern., ‘splinter, thin worn- 
out scythe and are prob. unconnected with this.) 

1 . A sharp-pointed piece of metal (esp. iron) or 
wood used for fastening things securely together j 
a large and strong kind of nail. 

Cf. the earlier Spike-nail and Spiking sh. 

*34S~^ in Nicholas Hist. Royal Navy (1847) II, 477 
[Nails, calledl glots, tnidelglots, spikes, rundnails, clout- 
nails [and] lednails. 1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 26 
Pro M^cc spyks, vj s. 1486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 15, 
c lb of spykes..xxv* also for xl lb spikes, a x6x6 Bacon 
Adv. FilliersViys. 1778 II. 270 We need not borrow of any 
other iron for spikes, or nails to fasten them together, 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gratn. xi- 53 It is strongly nailed 
>vith Spikes. 1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Speeks or Spikes, 
..great and long Iron-nails with fiat Heads and of divers 
Lengths, 2719 De Foe Crjtsoe IL (Globe) 41X In this 
planner be made many Things, but especially Hooks, 
Staples, and Spikes. 1753 Hanway Trav. 11. xvL (1762) I, 
instead of iron bolts, they have spikes of deal, iBzSJ. 
Nicholw.n Operat. Mechanic 565 P'asten them together by 
pins, spikes, or bolts, as the case may require. 2884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl, Zy^fjz ‘I*be following table shows the 
amount of spikes to a mile of railroad, 

b. A pointed piece of steel used for driving into 
the touch-hole of a cannon in order to render it 
unseiviceable. 

26x7 Moryson ltirt.n. x66 Some were found having spikes 
and hammers to cloy the cannon. 2828 Spearman Brit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 385 Ikcre are two descripiions of spikes in 
the service. The common conical spike, which 5er% es for all 
natures oford nance, 154 inchcslong. 1859 GRirnnis rriV4 
Man. (1862) 60 For Spiking Ordnance, two kinds of £pil:es 
are used:.. The Ckimmon Spike... The Spring, or temporary 
spike. 2876 VoVLC fc Stevenson Milit. Diet, 395/1 Spikes 
form a portion of the stores of a battery. 

2 . A sharp-pointed piece of metal (or other hard 


material) which is, or may be, so fixed in some* 
thing that the point is turned outwards ; a stout 
sharp-pointed projecting part of a metal object 

c 1470 Henp.y Wallace x. 42 Sa tha sam folk he send to 
the dep furd, Gert set the ground with scharp spykis off 
imrd, *532-3 in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal. (1885) 347 
Item 21 spikes of Irne to stand uppon the sayd typys. 1676 
Wiseman Surg. Treat. v.\\\. 359 In his falling he was calcht 
by one of those Spikes in the middle of his Wrist. 17x8 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Movement, The gutter’d Wheel, with 
Iron Spikes at bottom, wherein the Line of ordinary Clods 
runs. 2791 Bentham Panopt. 1, Postscr. 237 But a pciMn 
cannot press against the point of aspike as be could against 
a bar. 2820 Shelley Lei. M. Gisbor7ie 35 Spain.. grew 
dim with Empire ; — With thumbscrews, wheels, with (00th 
and spike and jag. 2846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 8iS 
The length of files is always measured exclusively of the 
tang or spike, by which the file is fixed in its handle, i860 
Tyndall Glac, i. xi. Bjx The iron spike at the end of the 
baton made a hole sufficiently deep [etc,), 

b. transf. A stiff sharp-pointed object or part. 

2728 Lady M, W. Montagu Let. to Abb( Conti 31 July, 

The spikes or thorns are as long and sharp as bodkins. 
2756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1. 38 Shoes with long points 
or spikes.. were worn. Some of these spikes were an ell 
long. 1850 Dickens T. Tnvo Cities ii. i, His son was gar- 
nished with tenderer spikes [of hair). 1868 Morris .£“arM/)' 
Par. II, 261 Then shot up on high A steady spike of light. 

c, A young mackerel, 

2884 Goode Nat. Hist, Aguai. Anim, 298 Mackerel., six 
and a half or seven Inches in length;., fish of this size are 
sometimes called ‘Spikes*. 

+ 3 . A handspike. Obs.'~^ 

1771 Act 21 Geo. Ill, c. 45 §7 To purchase or make*. 
Winches, Spikes, Dams, Flood Gates and Engines for ihe 
completing and carrj’ing on the said Navigation. 1802 
James Mil. Diet., Spikes, in gunnery. See Hand-Spikes. 

4 . slang. The workhouse, 

2804 D. C, Murray Making Novelist 207 To sleep in the 
workhouse is to go ‘on the spike 2900 Flvnt Tramps 
260 The next two nights of our stay. .were spent in the 
Notting Hill casual ward, or ‘spike ’, as it is called In tramp 
parlance. 

5 . attrib, and Comb, a, Attrib., in the sense 
‘ resembling or formed like a spike as spike bit, 
bowsprit, gimlet, rod. 

2766 Museum Rust, VI. 392 A hole made with a spike 

imblet. 1815 Hist. y. Decasiro I. 109 The man who 

ad a spike bit in his band, and would have forced lbs 
door. 2856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 721/2 Rods of hazel, 
&c., split and twisted for use by the thatcher (spike rods). 
1B9S Daily News 19 June 3/2 Wjth nothing standing but 
her spike bowsprit, which was painted white. 

b. In the sense ‘provided or furnished with 
spikes as spike-roller, -wheel, 

2799 AYounc Agric. Line, 74 A capital spike-roller, which 
cost 440. *805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 27 It is, 
perhaps, a more efficient implement than the spike-roller- 
1875 Knight Did. Mech, 2267/2 Spike-wheel Propeller. 

c. Misc., as spike-hole ; spike-horned, -leavcdf 
•like, -tailed adjs. ; spike-wise adv. 

Also spike-drawer, .extractor (Knight, 1875). 

2691 T. H[ale) Acc. New Invent. 45 They were forced 
to ..spile the ’Spike-holes. 2890 W. P. Lett in Shields 
Big Came N. Asjter. 84 There is a difference.. between the 
branching and ’spike-homed Deer. 2864 G. P, Marsh Man 
<5- Nat. 109 Dead trees, especially of the ’spikeleaved kinds, 
..are often allowed to stand until they fall of themselves- 
2896 Pop. Sci. yrnl. L. 207 It was chipped. . with a ’spike* 
like stone implement, 2884 Harper's Mag, Sept. 5x^/2 Yw 
needn’t worry about any ’spike-tailed coat or clerical 
1891 Cent, Diet, s.v.,Spike-tailed grouse, thesharp-tailed-- 
or pin-tailed grouse. 2850 Browning Christmas Eve%^ 
sent mj’ elbow ’spike-wise At the shutting door, and entered 
Hkew'ise. 2865 G. Macdonald A, Forbes xxxvl[l,Tb^'^'^ 
kept upright.. by the constant application, ‘spikewise’, of 
the paternal elbow. 

6. Special Combs. : spike-buck l/.S., a buck 
in its first year; spike-disease, a disease affect- 
ing the leaves of certain plants and trees ; spike* 
fish. C/.S., the sailfish {Histiophorus americanus)) 
spike-hom, (a) a deer’s hom in the form of a 
spike; (^) a spike-buck (so spike-horn buck)', 
spike-machine (see qiiot.) ; spike-maul, a roalld 
for driving in spikes ; spike-nose (scequol.): 
f spike-park slang, the grounds of a prison; 
spike-pole dial, (see quot. 1841); also, a pok 
fitted with a spike; f spike-ring (?) ; f spike-fliio|/ 
cannon-shot having projecting spikes ; spike-tail 
£ 4 * 5 *., a dress-coat; spike-team //..S’, (see quots,)- 

x86o Mayne Reid Hunters* Feast xxlii, In the first 
thej’ grow in the shape of two short straight spikes ; heocc 
the name ‘ ’spike-bucks’ given to the animals of ibatig^ 
i897d?N/z>;^XXX.33o A tidy spike-buck splashed tbro«&^ 
a shallow. 2906 Athenxuiii 24 Nov. 661/3 A suitable 
ward to any one who can discover the cause of ’spike 
ease in sandal trees. 1869 A suer. Nat. Dec. 552 The 
horn differs greatly from the common antler of the Cerrv 
Firginianus. ^ Ibid. 553 The first spike-horn 
merely an accidental freak of nature. 2897 Outing 
439S0 thegamey .spikebom turned to bay. 2851 C/tal.^ ' 
Exhib.l,r^6Zf2 A ’spike machine. This machine 
the purpose of making vvTOught spikes. 2886 Pall 
G. 26 June 14/1 Two squads, the one armed with h^- 
the other W'lth ’spike mauls. 2891 Cent. Diet., 
nose, the pike-percb, or wall-eyed pike, Sthostedicm 
um. 2837 Dickens Pickw, xlii, No danger of uverws*.^ 
ing yourself here— ’spike park— -grounds pretty— ron^-*- 
but not extensive- 2842 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. 
*Spikepole, a rafter eight feet long, boupd with iron -t * 
end, ..used in * t>*ing * dangerous places in the roof of ap* 
28.18 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 57 He uses. .a 
pole, with a screw at the cod of the spike to nuke it 
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*597 ^ In7>» N, C. {Surtees, j86o) 267 One *spike- 

ringe, j paire of goulde weights, and an oulde halbarte. 
<z x66x Fuller Worthies., Kent 11. (1662) 61 They have 
Round- double- head- Bur- *spike- Crow- Bar- Case- Chain 
shot. 1894 Howells Trav.fr. Altruria 139 He says he 
isn’t dressed for dinner ; left his *spike-tail in the city. 1848 
Bartlett Diet. A luer, 324 * Spike team, a waggon drawn 
by three horses, or by two oxen and a horse, the latter lead- 
ing the oxen or span of horses. 1890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 
178, I got there with a loaded waggon, and a ‘spike * team 
—three mules. 

+ Spike, Ohs. = Spike-hole. 

1586 J, Hooker Hist. IrcI. in Holhtsked II. 93/2 He per- 
ceived one of the enemies leveling at the window or spike at 
which he stood. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. ix. 64 Where 
from out of a Spike, they slewe foure of our men. ibid. nr. 
viii.3i7Aspike or window that.. commands that part of the 
barbicon of the Castle. 

Spike (spsik), t;.! [f. Spike Cf. MSw.and 
Sw. spika to nail ; also LG. spikern, Du. spi/keren.'] 

1 . trans. With up', a. To fasten or close firmly 
with spikes or strong nails. 

x6z4 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 198 He went to seeke for a 
wracke they reported lay vnder water with her hatches 
spiked vp. 

i^b. spec* = sense 2. Ohs* 

1644 Prynne & Walker Piennes* Trial App. 34 Where- 
upon himselfe, and one Harris,. .did spike up the touch- 
holes of their Canons to make them unservisable to the 
enemy. X672 J. Lacey tr. Tacquet's Milit* Archii^ 50 If 
they cannot carry away their Guns, they must spike them 
up, by driving Nails in their Touch-holes. ij±q Genii. Mag. 
XVII. 308 We spiked up 15 field pieces, whicn we could not 
get off. X799 Hull Advertiser -J Sept. 1/4 Helder Point was 
last night evacuated and the guns in it spiked up. 

f c. Spec* (See quot.) Obs*~~^ 

, *7o4jr. Harris Ze.r. Techn.l, Spiking ip the Ordnance, 
is fastning a Coin or Quoin with Spikes to the Deck, close 
to the Breech of the Carriages of the Great Guns, that they 
may keep close and firm to the Ship.sidesand not break loose 
when the Ship Rolls. 

d. To set up as on a spike. 

X74Z Young iW. Th. tv. 3^71 They. .Spike up their inch of 
reason, on the point Of philosophic wit, call’d argument. 

2 . To render (a gun) unserviceable by driving a 
spike into the touch-hole ; also, to block or fill 
up (the touch-hole) with a spike. (Cf. i b.) 

1687 Land. Caz. No. 2270/5 Captain Archbumett..made 
himself Master of their Guns, which he ordered to be dis- 
mounted and spiked. 1700 Rycaot Hist. Turks v. uL 150 
In one of which [sallies] they spiked or nailed three Pieces 
of Cannon. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Among Mari- 
ners, the Touch-hole of a Gun Is said To be spiked, when 
Nails are purposely driven into it, so that no Use can be 
made of that Gun by an Enemy. i7780RME^/iV/V. Trans, 
Jnd* 11 . I. 62 Ensign Pischard.. seized and spiked the four 
pieces of cannon. x8zx Wellington in Gurw. Desp* (1837) 
•Vll. 269 Unfortunately the guns in the battery were not 
spiked, or otherwise destroyed or injured. 1848 Exchequer 
Rep. II. X74 The defendant.. spiked the guns, and placed 
sentinels at the doors. 

Jig. 1871 Lowell Study Wind. (x886) 37 All the batteries 
of noise are spiked. 

3 . To fix or secure by means of long nails or 
spikes. Chiefly with preps., as oit^ to, 

Mech. Exerc. 255 Pin’d or spiked down to the 
piecesof Oak on which they lye. Ibid.,\T6\ spike or pin the 
Planks to them. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 102 
Scantling of /he same Size., will answer effectually, by pin- 
ning and spiking the Grooves on the corner Pile. ^ 1823 P, 
Nicholson Tract. Build. 120 By spiking or bolting each 
piece [of timber] on both sides of the joint. 2833 Loudon 
Encycl. A rchit* § 83 Ceiling joists, joggled on, . . and spiked . . 
at each end, to the top of the plate. 1873 Martin Wind- 
ing Mach. 6 Four vertical 3-in. planks are spiked into the 
joints of the lining of the pit. 

4 . a. To make sharp like a spike. rare~^. 

X687 Mi£ce Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, To Spike, faire pointu ; 
encloHer. 1736 Ainsworth i, To spike, or make sharp at 
the end, spico, spictilo, 

b. To provide, fit, or stud with spikes. 

1716 'Ki.TiKVYe.% Aihen. Brit. II. 139 Too much also of our 
English Prose is spik’d over with keen Cynicks. 1777 Sir 
A. Campbell in C. H. Walcott Life (1898) 32 , 1 am lodged in 
a dungeon., doubly planked and spiked on every side. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv, 188 His brows Had sprouted, and the 
branches .. grimly spiked the gates. 1850 ‘ Bat* Cricket 
Man. 50 It IS a good plan to have those shoes spiked which 
have been worn. 

6. To pierce with, or as with, a spike. Also rejl. 
2687 Mi£ce Gi. Fr. Did. 11, To spike himself, or fall upon 
spikes, tomber sur des pointes defer* 

X837 Barhaji Ingol. Leg. Ser. i. Spectre Tappington, 
Charles drank his coffee and spiked some half-dozen eggs. 
1884 Bronvning Ferishtah 122 "When cold from over-mounts 
spikes through and through Blood, bone and marrow. 

b. spec* In certain sports, to injure (another 
player or competitor) by means of spiked shoes. 

Athlete for iSb6, 13 Lord Jersey, a good third, not- 
withstanding having bwn accidentally spiked by one of the 
competitors. x886 Shaw Cash. Byroiys Prof. (1901) 197 
‘What does spiking mean? ’said Lydix ‘Treading on a 
man’s foot with spiked boots,* replied Lord ^Vorthlnglox 
6 . To drive away with or as with spikes. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xviiL 346 To urge on that ac- 
count that we should spike away the peaceful foreigner. 

Spike (spsik), [f. Spike ri.l 2.J !«/'•- Of 

plants: To form a spike or spikes of flowers. Also 

with up. 

1711 PhU. Trans. XXVII. 377 The last and the precedinB 
Summer it spiked very plentifully in Chelsea Garden. *852 
BecFs Florist 234 If a Hollyhock do not ‘spike up’ well 
..it cannot be called * first rate’. 


Spiked (spsikt), [f. Spike jA'] 

1 . Of plants : Having an inflorescence in the form 
of a spike ; hearing ears, as grain. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 11 . 559 Wheat and such like spiked 
come withstand the winter cold better than Pulse. 1640 
Parkinson Tkeat* Bot, ii6p This greatest sort groweth up 
with..stalkes two foot high, on which stand long round 
^iked beads. 17x2 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 416 Neither grows 
it upright and spiked, but procumbent and racemose. *777 
Potter jEschylus, Supplicants 114 Dogs., yield to the 
mast’ring wolves; And the soft reed to the firm spiked 
corn. 1830 Lindlcy NaUSyst. Bot. 172 Herbaceous dicoty- 
ledons, with, .opposite leaves, spiked flowers. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 3x5 Clusters of flowers spiked. 

2 . In Specific names, as Spiked brome-grass, 
clover^ lialrzSf loosestrife^ mint^ etc. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal i. xciL 339 The spiked Rose 
Plantaine hath very few l^ues. 1731 Miller Card. Did. 
S.V. Mentha, Common Spik*d-Mint, usually call’d Spear- 
Mint. /iiVf.s.v, Veronica, Narrow-Ieav’d spik’d Speedwell 
Welsh spiked Speedwell. 1771 Encycl. Brit. I. 681 
The pinnatus or spiked brome-grass. 1796 Withering Brit. 
Plants^ (ed. 3) II. 2IP Spiked Rush* Near the summits of 
the Highland mountains. 1822 Hortus Anglicus II. 351 
Spiked Llatrls : . .spike leafy, dense above. xBzS J. E. Ssiith 
Engl. Flora II. 343 Spiked Purple-Loosestrife. .. Flowers in 
whorled leafy spikes. i85t Wilson Rur, Cycl. IV, 15/2 The 
spiked rampion, Phyteutna spicatum, has sometimes been 
used as an article of food. x8^ Miss Pratt Flower* PL HI. 
p 4 S Spiked Rampion. .. This rare species has been found only 
in Sussex. 1888 Boston (Mass.) fml. 6 Dec. 2/3 A native 
forage plant, called ‘spiked clover*, is attracting attention 
in California. The plant puts out wnite blossoms on slender 
spikes. 

Hence + Spikedness, * likeness to an ear of com * 
(Bailey, vol. II, 1727)- Obs.^^ 

Spiked (spaikt), <z.2 [f. Spike sb.^] 

1 . Provided with spikes or sharp points. 

x68t Grew Mussettnt t* vi. i. 125 The Spiked-Wilk. Murex 
Aculeatus. <21727 Newton Chronol. Amended (1728) 319 
An archer .. croivned with a spiked crown. 1763 Brit, 
Mag. IV. 206 Shot, of all sizes, from 28 pounders to four 
ounces... Grape ditto.. .Spiked [ditto]. 1830 Skelton Mey- 
rick's Arms 4 " Armour II. PJ. 80 The lon^ spiked-rowel 
spur of Edward I V’s time, of iron. 1850 ‘ Cricket Man. 
104 Spiked Soles for Cricket Shoes. 1884 W. S. B. McLaren 
Spinning^ (ed. 2) 182 The three spiked workers.. revolve 
above it in tbe opposite direction. 

transf, 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Deronda III, xliL 242 The 
yoke of oppression was a spiked torture. XB97 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. II. 257 [The temperature] is of a strikingly 
‘ ^tked ’ character when charted. 

2 . spiked bttckj a spike-buck. U*S* 

1897 OutingX^lX. 439/x A strong, young, spiked buck. 

t Spike-hole. Obs. [perh. f. Spike jAs, but 
the simple word in this sense (Spike sb.^) occurs 
earlier than the compound.] A loop-hole or small 
opening in a wall. 

1598 Florio, Balestrlera, a spike hole or loope bole, to 
shoote out at. 1629 J. M. tr, Fonseca's Dev. ContempL 90 Of 
all those Kingdomes..he bath not so much os one poore 
spike-hole in a wall. x6/2 in Lismore Papers Ser, iL (j 888) 
V. 47 [They] played theire spicke holes and the tope of the 
Castle with small shott. 1690 Land, Gaz. No. 2560/2 These 
..beat the Enemy out of a Ravelin.. and fired upon them 
through their own Spikcholes. 1742 Jarvis Quix* Pref. 
(1749) p. xviii, The dungeon is one of those strong stone 
towers, .with small spike-boles high in the walls. 

Spikelet ^ (spai'kiet), Bot, [f. Spike sb.^] 

1 * A small group of florets in grasses, forming 
part of the spike. 

*793 Martyn Lang. Boi., Spieula, a Spicule or Spikelet; 
a partial spike, or a subdivision of it: as in some Grasses. 
1835 LindlEy Introd, Bot* (ed. 2) 125 A locusta or spikelet, 
as the partial inflorescence of Grasses is denominated. xBso 
Tvas Fav. Field Fl.Szx. ii. 37 The common Quaking Grass, 
with its broadly egg-shaped spikelets, is indeed one of the 
most beautiful of the grasses. 1872 Oliver Elevi. Bot. i. v, 
52 The flowers are arranged in short, broad spikelets, which 
spikelets are disposed alternately in two rows along the top 
of the stem. 

2 . A subdivision of an ear of grain. 
x86o PiESSE Lab. Chem. Wonders 145 An indivdduality 
as definite as an ear of com or a spikelet of barley. x868 
Darwin Anim. 4 PL I. ix. 318 The ear is thus much nar- 
rower, and the spikelets stand out more horizontally, than 
in our present forms. 1893 JrnL R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 696 
The spikelets of the ear are borne in groups of three. 

Spikelet - (spai'kiet). [£ Spike A small 
spike or spike-shaped object ; a prickle or thorn. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxvii. 203 We carefully 
pare off the volutes and spikelets [of the cacti]. X876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. PathyL i2x The surface of the body is 

covered w'iih little spikelets. ^ 

Spike*2iail« [Spike sh.^ Cf. MDu. and LG. 

spikernagel, IIIB.G* sptekentageJ {G, dial, speicker- 
iiageT)^ A large and strong nail, now spec, one 
upwards of three (or four) inches in length, with a 
small head. 

* 3 * 4-5 hfS. Ace. Exch. K. R. Bdle. 492 No. 19 {P.R.O.), 
Item in C spiknail emptis v d. 1562 Ludlow Ckurckvj. Act. 
(Camden) 109 For spyke nayles to make the pewe. c x6o8 in 
Swayne Saruvi Churchw. Ace. (1806) x6o, viij long spike 
nayles for the Refters, X2 d. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
S.V. Kelson, It [the kelson) is secured by spikc-nmls (to the 
floor-timbers and crotches]. 1782 Phil. Trans. LXXil. 3^7 
The spike-nail which bad fastened the lead to it appeared 
perfectly sound. 1807 W, Irving Salntag. (1824) xpS He pu 
a good store of beads, spike-nails and looking-gk^es in uis 
trunk. Harvard Ment.Biogr., F* C. Hopktnson IL 

2 1 The method . . was . . to strike them alternately with a large 
Spikc-naiL .. 

Spijkenard (spai’knaid). Forms: a. 4-epihe- 


SPIKENABD. 


nard (4 speke-, spyknard), 5-6 spikenarde, 
spyk(e)narde (5 spykenard), 6 spignard, spik* 
narde, 7 spick-, "j-S spiknard. 0 . 4 spikanard. 
7. 6 spekenardy, 7 spyke nardy. [ad. late or 
med. L. sptca nardi{see Spike and Nard sb.), 
rendering Gr. yapdov araxus (also yapBooTaxvs ) ; 
perhaps partly after OF, spicanardc fem., spica-, 
spice-., spiquenard masc., = It. spiganardi, -nardo, 
Sp. espicanardi, -nardo, Cf. also MDu. sptke- 
naerde, -naert (Du. spijknardus'), MLG. spike- 
nardi, -nard(ies), RIHG. sptcaiiarde (G. spikenarde, 
with many older variants), MSw. spikinardus, etc.] 

1 . An aromatic substance (employed in ancient 
times in the preparation of a costly ointment or 
oil) obtained from an Eastern plant, now identified 
as the Nardostachys Jatamansi of Northern India. 

a. cvgifiLeben 7<?x«(i873)63 pat oygnement was of spike- 
nard hat mani maydo bote. 2382 Wyclif xii.3 'Iher- 
forc Marie took a pound of oynement spikenard \v,r. speke- 
nwd], or trewe narde. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Sum 
distilles gariofles, spikenarde, and oher spiceries. lefi^Mann. 
^ Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 305 Item, for a unce of spykenarde, 
viij. d. 1545 Ravnald Byrth Mankynde 84 Take of cupresse 
nuttes, spikenard, balaustium, acorne cuppes, of eche an 
ounce. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv. The decoction of 
turmericke,sesama, nard, spikenard. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med* 
111.xxii. 40x Indian-leaf; its virtues are the same ivuh Mace 
and Spicknard. 27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 50 Cbuse 
the true Spiknard from the Levant. 1842 Elphinstone Hist. 
India I. ix A highly scented grass, the essential oil of which 
is supposed by some to have been the spikenard of the 
ancients. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxxii. 12 She bathes the 
Saviour’s feet With costly spikenard and with tears. 2872 
Oliver Elevi. Bot. ir. 192 Spikenard is the root of Nardo- 
stachys jatamansi, a North Indian plant. It has been 
highly valued as a perfume from early antiquity. 

2382 Wyclif Mark xiv. 3 A womman..hauynge a box 
of precious oynement spikanard. 

y. X54S Raynald Byrth Mankynde 83 Dyp wool in y* oyle 
of masticke or of spekenardy [2613 spyke Nardy], and laye it 
vnto the place. 

2 . The plant yielding this substance ; now spec* 

the North Nardostachys Jatamansi, 2. plant 

of the Valerian order. 

2548 Turner Names Herhes (E.D.S.) 55 Nardus is named 
in greeke Nardos, in englishe Spyknarde. 2672 Phillips, 
Spikenard, {Nardus Indicafi an Odoriferous Plant, the Oil 
whereof is much used in Aledicine. 2724 Steele's Poet. 
Misc., Solomon's Song 2^2 Spikenard and Cinnamon, that 
loves the Vale. 2830 Likdley Nat. Syst. Bot. 197 Valerian 
Jatamansi, or true Spikenard of.tbe ancients, is valued in 
India. .as a remedy in hysteria and epilepsy. 2858 SiM- 
MONDS Diet, Trade, Spikenard, the Nardostachys Jata- 
vianst, a divarf herbaceous plant,, .a native of the Hima- 
layas. 2897 G. O. Morgan Eel. Virgil iv. 15 Ivy that every- 
where roves with the spikenard’s growth interwoven. 
fig. i6pz W, Marshall Gosp. Myst. Sand. xiiL 298 Thus 
your Spikenvds will yield their Smell, as godly sorrow.. 


peace, . .joy. 

3. fa. Lavender. Obs, (Cf. Spike 4.) 

2563 Hyll Art Garden. (2593) 94 Lauender is an hearbe 
sweet in smelling;.. [and] for that it giueth no lesse sauor 
than tbe Spike, is of the same named Spikenard. 2579 
Lancham Card. Health (1633) 622 Spikenard (see Lauen- 
der). 2736 N. Bailey Household Did, s.v., Spikenard or 
Lavender Spike. 

b. Valerian, rare. (Cf. Spike 5.) 

2688 Holme Armoiiryw. 89 Spicknard, or Valerian, hath 
leaves like the Primrose, growing in bunches, out of which 
comes a stalk set with jagged leaves. 2864 J. Gilbert Ec 
G. C. Churchill Dolomite Mountains 325 The Speik {Va- 
leriana celticd) is a very small pIanL..You will be familiar 
with it as spikenard. 

c. Ai 7 ur* (See quots.) 

*845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. •jz/2ArMia. .race- 
mosa (spikenard), 1B64 Grisebach Flora Brit, W. Jnd. 
787/2 Spikenard, Hyptis suaveolens. 

< 4 . Ploughman's spikenard, the wild plant Inula 
Conysa (formerly assigned to the genera Baccharis 
and Conyzd), 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cclxv. 648 This plant Baccharis 
..in English.. may be called the Cinamom roote, or Plow- 
mans Spiknarde. x^x Phillips, Plowmans Spiknard, a. 
sort of plant called in Latin Baccharis. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Suppl., Zacc/wrzr, commonly plowmans 

spikenard, a sweet scenl^ shrubby plant Ibid. s.v. Flea 
Bane, The common great conyza, called Plowman s spike- 
nard. 2777 Jacob Catal. Plants xi Conyza^ squatyosa, 
Ploivmans Spikenard. 2822 Clare VilL Minsir. 115 
Thy borehound tufts I love them well, And ploughmans 
spikenard’s spicy’ smelL 2902 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 105/2 
Fragrant ploughman’s spikenard now rises. 

6. With various specific adjectives, as 

bastard, Celtic, Cretan, false, French, Indian, mouu- 

*ain, small, Syrian, IVest Indian, wild spikenard 
[see quots.). 



1 . 2), Spica celtica, or tsaraus ceittca, y 

18 Qui.vcy Compt. Disp. 
reckon'd of kin to 


rtues. 1760 J. Lee Jntnd. B.U ‘'''"'jtfSrf' 

Ti,yalmana. iSgl Cent. Pict-s-v-fnanip^ •False 

ikenard, Lavandula. 1850 a. V?’'* A 
: Smilncitia racemes.. False Coat’*. 
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Indian Spikenard, great quantities of it grow in Java. 1760 
J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 327 Indian or True Spikenard, 
*597 Gerabde Herbal 11. ccccxxv, ^19 Hardtts Celtica^ 
*Mountaine Spikenard. Ibid.^ Creeping mountaine Spike* 
nard. i8^i Davies Mat, Med. 206 ^Small Spikenard. False 
Sarsaparilla Root. Aralia mtdtcaulis. ^ \SirCoTGT'..^Nard 
Syrian Spikenard, Indian Spikenard. 1866 Trens, 
Bot. 1083/2 *Wcst Indian Spikenard, Hypth siiaveotens. 
i6ir CoTCiu, Nard rttsUgue^ *Wild Spikenard, Valerian. 
1647 Hexham i. (Herbs), Assarabacke or wilde Spiknard, 
Hasel-U'ortel. 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot, App. 328 \yild 
Spikenard, Aearum. i856 Treas. Bot. 1083/2 ^Vild Spike- 
nard, Aralia nudicaulis, 

6 . Oil of spikenard 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Vngnentuvi nardimim, o_)’le of 
spikenarde. 2648 Hexham ii, Spijck-olie, Oyle of Spike, or 
of Spike-nard. 1725 Fam. Diet. s.v.. The Oil of Spikenard 
is a Sovereign Remedy for Sheep,.incommoded with Ob- 
structions, 1S47 Rovle Mat, Med, 621 A Volatile Oil [is 
secreted] hy Andropogon Calamus aroviaticus, . .and several 
other specie [of grasses]. This oil, often called Oil of 
•Spikenard, is extremely grateful for its fragrance [etc.]. 
.x86x Bentlev Man. Bot. 699 The oil known in India as 
Roshe or Rose Oil, and in London as Turkish Essence of 
Geranium, ..is also sometimes termed oil of spikenard, 

7 . attrib,, as spikenard garden ^ oil, 

x8o6T. Maurice Fall Mogul ii. iv, Mild, as soft whispers 
of the vernal breeze That sweeps the spikenard gardens of 
the So;*h. 1861 Behtlev Man. Bot. 699 llie precious 
•Spikenard Oil of Scripture is supposed bj' some to have 
been derived from A\ndropogoti\ Isvarancusa. 

+ Spiker Obs, Also 6 spyker. [a. MDu. 
or MLG. spiker-, see Spike sb,^] A spike-nail. 

1574 in Feuillerat Revels Q. EHz. (19^) 237 Small spykers 
..j. dozen. 1576 Ibid. 263 Dimid. C of spykers, xvR 1658 
tr. Porta's Nat. Magic vii. i. X9t They have ships made 
fast, .by great spikers of wood. 

Spifcer 2 (spai’koi). [f. Spike 
L A de\ace for spiking a cannon. 
x868 Rep. to Govt. U. S, Munitions JVami Figures 2 and 
3 represent a spiker for guns of large calibre. 

2 . One who spikes a gun; one who drives or 
hammers in a spike. 

1884 * H. CoLLiNCWooD ' (W. J. C. Lancaster) Under 
Meteor Flag I immediately withdrew the spikers, and 
. . we silently made the best of our way to the beach. 1887 
Set. Atner. j8 Jan. 389 There are 32 ‘.spikers* to every five 
miles of track, each man or whom drives 840 -spikes a day. 

t Spi'ket. • [f. Spike =* Spieelet i.’ 

1796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) I. 83 Spiket {spicula) 
or Little Spike, constituting a part of a larger composition 
of florets. Ibid. II. 149 Ihe number of florets in each 
spiket very uncertain. 1817 Blackiv. Mag. II. 235 The 
spUcets on an ear of wheat are in two rows. 

Spike-tackle, -tub : see Speck sb.^ 2. 

1867 S.MVTH Sailor's IFord-bk. 642. 

. Spikey, obs. form of Spiky <z .2 
Spi'kilyi adv, [f. Spiky a.^] In a spiky 
manner ; like spikes. 

' 1^3 'MaxwellGray* Last Sentence 1,1. vii, 135 [Hair] 
whicn . .stood spikily out in cverj’ direction. 

Spl'Miiess- [f* Spiky a, 2] The quality of 

being spiky or sharp-pointed. 

a xjax Lisle Hnsb. (1757) 141 The splkinsss and speariness 
of the tops. 1865 Examiner 4 Nov'. 697/3 A real (jhristmas 
fire.. reflected itself in the. .tiles and the fantastic spikiness 
of the steel fender, 

Spi’kin^i sb. Obs, exc -dial. Forms : 3-5 
spikyiig(e, 4-6 8pykyng(e, 5 spyldiyng), 4-6, 9 
spiking, 5-7, 9 spikin, 6 spikene, 9 spiken, 
speken, -in, specking, [prob. a. MDu. spiking, 
synonymous with spiker (see Spike shfi) or denoting 
some variety of this.] A spike-nail. 

1261 in Rep. Comm, Pub. Rec.Irel. (1815) PI. ii, In fabrlca- 
cione. .ij malUorum ct xx. spikyngorum, de mediocri forma. 
1307-8 MS. Acc. Exch. K. R. Bdle. 14 No. 14 (P.R.O.), 
In .iij. C. de magnls Spykinges emptis,. ..iiij.s. 1354 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) 111. 96 Etde M* DCde spykinges grossis 
emp, ut infra pro coopertura eju«idem domus. 1399 Ibid. 133 
Et in J mille de midelspykjmg, ib. Vid. 1408 Ibid, x jo Item 
ct in tij m* dubylspykyng. Churchy], Acc. iVigto/e, 

Line. (Nichols, X797) 80 Paid for grete spikyngs to all the 
trestles^ of all the Belles. 2527-8 Rec. St. Alary at /////(X905) 
344 Paid for a hillett & a plate Sz spikinges for the Southe 
churchdur. 2586 Skuttlexvorths" Acc. (Cbctham Soc.) 27 
For dubblye and singley .«:plkenes, ij’. 1^3 Ibid. 151 Duble 
spykinges,. .iij*;. .single spykinges, ..xij*. 1647 J- Carter 
Natl Wheel 27 There arc a sort of nails (spikins 1 think 
they call them) they ^^•ant heads: and so whatsoever is 
bang'd upon them slips of. a 1825 Forby Foe. E, Anglia, 
spikin, S/ekin, a large nail with a round flat head. 2828 
CARR.C‘rwrr/i Gloss,, Spiking, a long nail without a head. 

So f Spiking'-naii. Obs, 

23x1-2 in J, R. Boyle Hedon (1895) App. 13 Spykj-(n]gnayl 
ct lignis pro barris. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 469/1 JspykjTige 
navle. 2497 Acc. Ld. High 7'rr.rx. .S'ci’/’. I. 350 Forij« spikin 
nalts._ 

Spi'kiu^, vbl, sh. [f. Spike 

1 . The action of fastening or piercing with a spike 
or spikes. 

17^ in Ash. 288729//: Cent. Aug. 176 The spiking and 
subsequent death of John M. 

2 . Spiking crib or curb', (see later quots.). 

1B39 Ure Diet. Arts 972 In this operation, three kinds of 
cribs are employed ; called wedging, spiking, and main 
crib^ Ibid. 973 'fbe next operation is to fix spiking cribs . . 
to the rock. 2867 W. W. Smvtii Coalfy CoaUmining X14 
l.ighler rings of wood, the spiking curbs, were then placed 
at intcTN-als of iS inches to 3 feet, according to the pressure. 
1883 Greslo* Gloss. CcaUtn.aio Spiking Curbs,^^\. rings 
of wood to which planks are spiked,, .when plank tubbing 
b used in sinking through water-bearing ground. 

SprMng, ppl. a. [f. Spike r.>] 


1. Spiking parly, a small body of men told off, or 
sent out, to spike guns. 

1884 Milit, Engineer. \, ii. m The artillery’ or spiking 
party will be from 4 or 5 to 40 or 50 men. 1891 Pall Alall 
G. 22 Oct. 6/2 General Davis, when a captain, headed the 
spilang party in the attack on the Redan. 

2. Presenting the appearance of spikes ; suddenly 
rising and falling. 

2897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 1 1. 360 The range of temperature 
may be moderate— not exceeding 103° — or irregular with 
‘spiking’ readings. 

Spiknard, -nel, obs. fF. Spikekard, Spignel. 
Spiky (sp 3 i*ki), a,^ Also 6 spikie, spykie. 
[f, Spike Having the form of a flower-spike ; 
characterized by the production of spikes or ears. 
In some contexts not clearly distinct from rt.2 
2578 Lyte Dodoens 105 The floures grow. .upon long 
purple, spykie, knoppes like to the eares or spikes of Bis- 
torte. 1656 Culpepper Eng, Physic, Enl. 162 The stalk 
riseth above this Leaf, .like the spiky head of the Adders- 
Tongue. 2778 J, Scott ATor. Eclogues iiL 9 Spiky mint rich 
fragrance breathing round. 1828 Blackw. Mag, Dec. 711/2 
Ibe tall harvest of spiky wheat. 2^3 Knmvlcdge 8 June 
336/2 Rye-grass, ,.a common roadside weed. .with, .a num- 
ber of spiky flower-heads. 28S4 Pall Alall G. 10 June 4/1 
Sweet-vemal-grass..the peculiar spiky plant to which new- 
mow'n hay owes with us the whole of its delicious fragrance. 

Spiky (spsi'ki), a.'i Also 8 -ey, [I'.Spikk sb.'^'] 

1. Fitted with a spike or spikes ; having sharp 
projecting points. 

1720 Pope Iliad xx. ^85 The spiky Wheels thro’ Hexps of 
Carnage tore ; And thick the groaning Axles dropp'd with 
Gore. 1764 Randall Semi-Virgilian Husb. App. i Mr. 
Ellis, in one of hb eight volumes on Husbandry, made men- 
tion of a spiky roller. 2767 R. Jago Edge-hill in. 120 By 
gainful Commerce of her woolly Vests, Wrought by the 
spiky Comb. 2866 Daily Tel. 20 Jan. 3/6 His martial cloak 
. .around him, and the usual spiky helmet on his head. 2893 
G. Allen Scallywag I. 97 A couple of large spiky shells. 

Comb, 1778 [W, hlARSHALL] Alinutcs Agric., Observ. 18 
The latter has scarcely ten vigorous plants in the whole 
field {—though spikey-rolled, and repeatedly harrowed. 

2. Having the form of a spike or spikes ; stiff and 
sharp-pointed. 

2742 Blair Grave ipr The tapering PjTamid 1,. Whose 
spiky Top Has wounded the thick Cloud, 2796 Kirwan 
Elem. Alin, (ed, 2] I. 298 [Calcedony] filiform, tubular, or 
spiky. 18x0 WoRDSW, Prose Wks. (1876) II. 282 If ten 
thousand of this spiky tree, the larch, are stuck in at once 
upon the side of a hill, they can grow up into nothing but 
deformity. 2859 Dicke.vs T. Two Citiesii. i, With bisspiky 
hair looking as if it must tear the sheet to ribbons. W. 
Besant Equal Woman is6 A dozen spiky thorns sticking 
into him in the most cruel manner. 

Comb. 1849 CuppLES Green Hand xvi. (28^61 258 The high 
bundles of knotted and jointed bamboo, with their spiky- 
tufted croums. 

3. Jig, Suggestive of spikes ; sharp. 

x88x Mrs. Lvkk Linton Afy Lovet I. 94 To oppose 
smoothness to her spiky irritabili^. 

Spilakee, obs. variant of Spillikik”. 

Spilctiing. (See quot.) 

1892 Labour Comm. Gloss. No. 9, Spilchmg, a trade term 
applied usually to a brick. .which on being exposed to the 
.weather becomes dry, crusts, and gradually falls away, 

tSpilcock. In 5 spylkok. [Oi 

doubtful origin : c£ Spilquebn,] A form of top. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 469 Spylkok, or whyriegygge, chyl- 
derj’s pley, . .giraculum. 

t Spilder, obs.—'^^ In 5 spildar. [Of Scand, 
origin : cf. Norw. spildra, Sw. spillra, spiller-^ in 
the same sense, and Spzldeb sb."] A splinter. 

c 1420 Avoiu. Arih. xiii, The grete schafte that was longe, 
Alle to spildurs hit spronge. 

t Spue, sb?- Obs, rare, [Related to Spile z/.i 
Cf. OFris., OS., OHG. spil (G. spiel, dial, spil, 
Du. spelf etc.).] Sport, play. (In fig, senses : cf. 
Spile i b.) 

CX2SO Gen, d* ^^. 2977 Polheuedes, and froskes, & podes 
spile Bond hardeegipte folcin sWclXread file-‘=filth]. Ibid. 
3462 De ^dde daises raoi^e quile, Sunder and leuene made 
spile. • 

Spile (spoil), sb.^ Also 7 spyle. [a, MDu. or 
MLG. spile (Du, dial., WFris., and LG. spile \ 
Du. spijl, NFris. spTl, G. spell), splinter, wooden 
pin or peg, skewer, etc.] - 

1. north, dial, and A splinter, chip, or 

narrow strip, of wood ; a spill. 

15x3 Douglas Hsneid ix. ix. 42 Sum stekyt throu the cost 
with spills of tre Lay gaspand, 1540 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot, VII. 486 For glew, to glew on the spilis upoun ane 
patrown of ane gun. 1634 I^rwe's Chintrg. (ed. 3) xii l*he 
■tumor being opened,.. you must separate the [membrane] 
..gently from the flesh, either with your Spyle or other fit 
instrument proper to pull it out. 1671 Skinner Etymol. 
Ltng.Angl. s.v., A Spile or Spill, 2838 Civil Eng Arch, 
yml. I. 242/2 Two wedges made out of one piece, and two 
spiles. Ibid., He. .drives in a wooden spile, which imme- 
diatelj* stops the leak. 2B69 Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 79/x 
spile, a splinter. 2894 Heslop Northumbld. Gloss. 677 
Ihor's a spile run into ma finger, 

2. A small plug of wood for stopping the vent of 
a cask ; a vent-|>eg ; a spigot. Chiefly dial, 

2707 Mortimer Husb. 573 Ha\*e near the Bung-hole a little 
Vent-hole stopp’d with a Spile. 2796- in many dial, gloss- 
aries. 1832 Marryat N. Forster v. He Imelt to pull out 
the spile. 2896 Sun xx Dec, 3/2 A number of spiles for 
extracting splnt from casks. 

fig. 2835 Halxdurton Clockm, Ser. i. x\t^ Thb Province Is 
like that are tree;, .and if they don’i drive in a spile and stop 
the c\*erlastm flow of the sap, it will perish altogether. 


b, U.S, A small wooden or metal spout fo: 
conducting sap from the sugar-maple. 

^ 2875 Knight Diet. Alech, 2268/1 A notch is cut by an axe 
in the tree above the spile. 2^9 Burroughs Locusts fp Wm 
Honey g The bees gel^their first taste of sweet fVom the sap 
as it flows from the spiles. ^ 

3 . techn, (See quot. and cf. Spill sh^ 3.) 

2750 Blancklev Nav. Expos. 156 Spiles are small Wood 
Pins, which are drove into the Nail-holes, when a Ship’i 
Sheathing is taken off. [ H ence in some later nautical DiaL} 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as spile-borer, ‘holt, -peg 

-tap. ’ 

a 2825 Fordy Voc. E, Anglia, Spile-hole, the air-hole in a 
cask. Spilepeg, the wooden pe^ closing the hole for the 
admission ofair into a cask when it is lapped. X875KNICHT 
Diet. Mech, 2268/2 Spile-borer, anauger-bitto bore out stuff 
for spiles, 2885 Whitby Times 31 July 2/6 Bar, &c.— Traj*s, 
waiters, . .screws, spring spile tap<s crushers. 

Spile (spsii), sblA Also 6 Sc. spyl-. [app. an 
alteration of Pile sb,^ after prec. or by wroDf’ 
analysis of combs.] 

1 . = Pile sb.'^ 3. 

^ 1523 Douglas AEueid ix, x. 20 Aschame 5e nocht..Tobe 
inclosit amyd a fald of stakis, And be assegit..Withak>-n 
spyllis and dikis on syk wys? 2624 in Trans. CumbU.ff 
Ivcstmoreid. Antig. d* A rcheeol. Soc. (1912) 244 [Some of tbel 
spiles [which had .been placed at the king's charges fordefcKt 
of the sea]. 2829 [see Spile z^.*]. 1851 H. Melville 
ix, Another runs to read the bill that's stuck against the spile 
on the wharf. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 351 A spile, pointed 
with iron, six inches in diameter, and tw'enty feet long, is set 
■upon the stump by a diver. Ibid., In very large stumps, the 
spile is often driven till its top reaches the water. 2878 N. H. 
Bishop Voy. Paper Canoe 115 The government is buildiog 
a remarkable pier of solid iron spiles, three abreast. 

b. (See quot.) 

a 2825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Spile, a wedge of wood 
stoutly pointed with iron, used in clay or gravel pits, lime, 
stone quarries, etc., to let down large quantities at once. 

c. Alining, A sharp-pointed post used in sinking 
by means of cribs. 

2842 Civil Eng, ^ Arch. yml. IV. 293/2 Supposing. .the 
sand five fathoms., in depth,. .and the length of the spilesui 
feet Ibid., The five rounds of spiles and cribs.. will take 
up 10 feet of the diameter of the pit. 2883 Gresley Clou. 
Coal-m, 232 Spiles, narrow-pointed tubbing wedges. 

d. attrib. and Comb,, as spile-driver, -pier, 
-worm, 

2894 Haiper's Alag, Jan, 422 The operation of a sp^I^ 
driver at Plymouth docks. 189s Funk's Stand. IHct, 
Spile-worm, a ship-worm; teredo. 2898 Kipling Da/t 
Work 2 An overhead-crane travelled.. along its spile.picr. 
t2. “ PlLEj^.l 2 b, Obsr-^ 

2640 J. Ellistone tr. Boehme's Ep. xv. 133 Vet what God 
will, be done ; many a spile of grass perisheth when the 
Heaven givetb not its raine. 
tSpile, vA Obs, In I spilian, 3 spllien, 
spelien, spilen, 4 spyle-. [0£, = OFris. 

spilia (WFris, spylje), OS. spildn (MLG. and 
hlDu., LG. and Du. spelen), OHG. spildn, sptlht 
(^^HG. spilen^ splln, G. spielen) ; Icel. s/iia, 
Horw, and Sw. spe/a, Da. spille, are from LG.J 
1. intr. To sport or play; to rejoice, 

a 2000 Institutes of Polity in Thorpe Laws (1840) II. 
[Hi] IuiiaS..ideIe blisse..& ealne daeg fleardiad, spellh? 
& spiliaS, & naenise note dreoja^. a 2023 Wulfstan 
Horn. (2883) 45 EowTa Icoda, |je spiliaS and plegaB aw 
r£des ne heda3. c 2205 Lay, 13816 per he mid his hired! 
hffihliche spilede. C2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2532 God leue herald 
his blisse spilen Among engeles & seli men. ^2325 Shos?* 
HAM V, 89 Elizbeth vel ]>at aspyde, Hou a spylcde ondcr 
h>Te s>’de, And made hys reioyyngc. 

b. To play havoc, do damage. (Cf- Spile 
c 1250 Gen. 4* Ex. 3183 Oc "Se [hjail haueS so wide 
Sat bisgraue is Sor-vmfCT biled, 

112. trans. and intr. To say ; to speak. 

Freq. in Layamon, through confusion with spellien 
Z'.l (cf. the first quot. in sense 1 above), , 

criaos Lav. 24x02 Ofte heo slilledlicbe s^kc?, & spih-^ 
mid runen, of twam aunge monnen. Ibid. 14316 "U. 
weoren l^al speebe pat maide spilede. 

Spile (spail), [f. Spile sb.^ CL Nln?- 
spite, G. spctlen, to fix or fit with spiles.] 

1 . trans. To stop up (a hole) by means of a spile* 
Also with up. 

2^2 T. H[ale] Account New Invent, p. xxii, Nai!*fcol^' 
which lhe>' use to spile up at stripping. Ibid. 45 
forced to.. spile the Spif:c-hole*L 1837 in Civil. 

Arch. yrnl. I. 242/1 If there should be a defect in 
it must be made afresh, as it can neither be spiled as a 
•w'ooden joint, nor set up as a lead joint. 

2 . To draw (liquid) from a cask by spiling or 
broaching. Now dial. 

2772 in J, Tomlinson Doncaster (1887) 237 Going to 
ington to Spile the Court Ale. a 2904 in Eng. Ui^l- ' 
S.V., I never spiled the beer. .. 

3 . To provide (a cask, tree, etc.) with a spu-: 
in order to draw off liquid. Now dial, or 

2832 Marrvat N, Forster V, I’ve spiled them, and tt^^ 
prove to be puncheons of rum. 1836 — Alidsh. Seplf * 
Then one of the casks of wine was spiled- 2879- in 0^ 
glossaries (cAnglia, s.xv. Lines., Curnbld-, etc.). 

Atherton Rttlrrs of Rings ix. 33 Of course the trees fca 
to be spiled. 

Spile (spail), 1^.“ [f. Spile sb ,”1 trans. f^ 
furnish, secure, or strengthen with timber or iroa 
piles; « PiLEz^.l i. 

tZxg Bp.ockett N, C, Gloss, (ed. 2), Spile, to make a y 
dation in soft or boggy ground, .by driving m ‘ 

piles or pieces of timber. 28^ in dUL glojanes, tic. 
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SpUe-bon, obs. form of Speei-bone dial. 
Spiling (spai-lig), vbl. shy [f. Spile ».3] The 
action of driving in spiles ; also, spiles collectively. 

1841 Civil Eng, ff Arch. yml. IV, 293 The spiling and 
cribs averaging each six inches thick, ihid., A.. general 
idea of the mode of spiling and cribbing through the sand. 

Spiling (spoi-hij), vhl. sb.^ [Origin obscure ; 
found eailier as Spoiling vbl. sb.-] (See qnots.) 

1846 A. Young Nani, Diet, 291 S/>ilingSt in shipbuilding, 
the dimensions of the curve or sny of a plank’s edge. ITiey 
are commonly measured by means of a rule*slaff fastened 
for this purpose on the ship’s timbers, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 150 Spilmgs^ the dimensions taken from a straight 
line, a mould’s edge, or rule-staff, to any given line or edge. 
1894 0/r//«gXXlV. 21/2 To take the spiling for shaping 
the planks, care and patience are required. 

attrib, 1869 Sir E. Rebd Shipbnild. xx. 457 The edges of 
plating. .are marked upon these moulds, and spiling lines 
..are given out with them. 1894 OntingV^VAN , 21/2 The 
spiling staff or batten is cut . . the length of the gunwale line 
and four or five inches wide. 

Spilite (spoi-lait). Min. [a. F. spilite-. see 
-iteI 2 b.] Amygdaloid diabase. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xiii. 247 To some of these rocks 
occurring. .in France, the name spilite has been applied. 
1895!^ Fletcher Introd. Study Rocks (1898) Index xi8/i. 
Spill (spil), sd,^ Forms ; 4 spille, 5-6 spyU(e, 
6-7 spil, 7- spill. [Of doubtful origin ; app. in 
some way related to Spile j^.2] 

1 . A splinter; a sharp-pointed fragment of wood, 
bone, etc. ; a slip or sliver, 

c 1300 Beket 850 We suspendieth such consail, for hit his 
no5t worth a Spille. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11x19 Pirrus with 
payn puld of his Brest The spyll of his speire. 1550 T. Lever 
Serm, (Arb.) 135 Beware . . that ye staye not yonr selfe vnto 
a bry ttell staffe, for it wyll brast in spj'lles and perce thorowe 
your handes, 1598 Hall Sat. iv. iii, What boots it.. to 
reserve their relics many years, Their silver spurs, or spils 
of broken spears. 1601 Holland RUny II. 283 This herb 
..draweth forth of the body any spils whatsoeucr. 1658 
J. Jones Ovid * s Ibis 43 Divine justice. .maketh. .the spils 
of the staff on which he leaned to run into his hands, 1748 
in bth Rep. Dep, K^r, App. 11. 123 Taking out all such lints, 
spills, and other things which will not receive the dye. 1846 
Holtzapffel Turning II. 527 To preserve the edge of the 
tool, thin spills of hard wood are sometimes placed between 
the cutter and the b^. 1863 Gd, IVerds Apr. 282/r Like 
what are called spills in the game of spillikins. 

dg. x6oo Holland Lixy vn, xxi, 263 This matter of usurle, 
the onely spill or bone (as it were) between, that seemed to 
binder the uniting of their hearts, 
b, teclin, (See quot.) 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning 1 , 197 The scrap-iron is some- 
times twisted during the process of manufacture, to lay all 
Che filaments like a rope, and prevent the formation of spills, 
or the longitudinal dirty seams found on the surface of 
inferior iron. 

2 . A thin slip of wood, a folded or twisted piece 
of paper, used for lighting a candle, pipe, etc. 

1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Here/. s.v,, Long thin splinters 
of wood used in farm houses for lighting candles are called 
spills. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxvi. She had separated a 
slip of paper for lighting tapers— a spUl, as it is called— Into 
fragments. 1871 Tylor Print, Cult. I. 68 The children 
stand in a ring % one lights a spill of paper and passes icon. 

b. aitrib. and Coinb.^ as spill-box, -case, cup, 
-holder, pot. 

1847 Alb. Smith Stuck-up^ People 84 It was termed a spill- 
case, to be sold, with similar ones, at a guinea the pair. 
1859 F. S. Cooper Ironmongers' Catal, 181 Spill (iups. 
18^ Miss Yonce Hopes fy Fears I. x. 362 The, .well-filled 
spllUholder and maten-box on the mantel-shelf. xZ^xCatal, 
Internal. Exhib., Brit, II. No. 6860, Several pairs of spill 
pots, various designs, i866 Mrs. Riddell Race pbr Wealth 
xix, He has got a clock on the mantel-shelf, . .and spill-boxes, 
..and cigar-cases. 

c. ellipl. A spill-holder in the form of a cylin- 
dricaljar; also, an umbrella-holder of similar form, 

1895 Army Navy Soc. Price List 15 Sept. 3x8 Oriental 
Goods :. .Spills : 6 in., pair 1/8. Ibid., Umbrella Spills, 25 in. 
high, 9 in. diameter. 

o? leekn. (See quot, and cf. Spile sb.^ 3 .) 

187s Knight Diet, hlech.^ Spill (Shipwrighting), a small 
peg used to stop the hole left by a spike when drawn out. 

4 . Mining. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.^S^illSy Com(wall], long thick 
laths or poles driven ahead horizontally around the door- 
frames, in running levels in loose ground. 

Spill (spil), Also 7 spiL [app. a, Du. spil 
(MDu. spille) or LG. (MLG.) spille, G. spille 
(OHG. spilla), spindle, axis, pin, stalk, etc., app. 
for original *spinla, f, spin- Spin v. In some senses 
perh, associated wth prec.] 

1 1 - A small cylinder upon which yam is wound ; 
a spool. Obs, 

*594 H. WiLLOBiE Avisa 38 Her Spill was neuer fully 
spone, For night vndid that day had done. Ibid. 39 The 
Spindle that you see me driue, Hath fyld the spill so often 
trend. 16x5 Hieron Wks. I. 604 I will, now (as the vse^ in 
spinning is) that I haue.. twisted this threed, briefly w'ind 
it vpon the spill. 

2 . A rod or stalk of wood, metal, etc. 

*594 Carew 7’aw<7(i88i)7i AsepulchrcofCipresse^’CCte 
they stall Their Barricados neere, and highest spill Of 
Palme tree with his boughs orespreads it all. xCo»— C<wx- 
'vall 30b, l*he Oj’sters..haue a peculiar dredge, which is a 
thicke strong net, fastned to three spils of >Ton, and dra^vne 
nt the boates steme. Ibid, 124 b, One of the boyes con- 
uerted the spill of an old candicsticke to a gunne, 1807 
Vancouver Agric, Dez’on (1813) 118 A bridle.. should be 
fixed on the beam by a nut and screw, and passed dow-n the : 
spill with a lip, to grasp the head end of the sole. 1844 Civil 


‘5' Arch, yml, VII. 190/2 The ‘button clack ’..was a 
disc of metal with a central spill or stalk, which rose and fell 
in a guide. x88x Greener Gun 236 By using more packing, 
or a larger spill, the same bit may be used to bore several 
sizes out of a barrel. 

' t b. A stem-like root. Also spill-root, Ohs, 
17^ Museum Rust.Nl. 29 Mr. Lewis says it [re. burnet. 
haulm] runs down in a spill six or eight inches. 1796 Trans, 
Soc.Arts'^iy, 260, 1 do not suppose the transplanted ones 
will answer, having but onespilUroot. 

c. Of a gun : — Nipple sb, 3. 

*8*3 Specif, y. Day's Patent No. 4861, Nipple or spill to 
receive the copper percussion caps. 

3 . A pin or slender rod upon which anything 
turns ; a spindle. 

*73® Phil, Trans, XXXVI. 337 This is to be kept in 
Motion by a Gut-string (as the Spill of a Spinning-Turn is 
inoved). 176* Ibid, Lil. 510 A large spill of iron, on which 
there is a brass weathercock. 1770 Ibid, LXI. 74 It is 
remarkable that the spill was found in the bell-chamber, and 
the weather-cock in the battlements. i88x Young Ev. 
M an his oxun Meek, § i486. 671 The spill that connects the 
handles and keys with the lever that acts on the catch [of 
the lock]. x8S8> in s.w. dial, glossaries. 

tSpiU, slang. Obs, [Of doubtful origin : 
perh. from Spill t/.] A small gift of money; a tip. 

1673 Crowne Country Wit 11. i. Give a spill to my watch, 
and my Grace shall drink your health in claret. Ibid, iv, 
Never make a bustle oa your wedding-day 1 give the con- 
stable a spill. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 173 The Bishops who 
consecrated this Ground, were wont to have a Spill or Spor- 
tule from the credulous Laity. 1774 Foote Cozeners i. Wks. 
1799 IL 151, 1 will., give him a good spill for his resignation 
into the tmgain. 

b. Const, of (money). 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. Wks. (1709) T iij, For 
a smalf Spill of Money, he was.. my Friend. 2778 Foote 
Trip Calais ir. Wks. 1799 11. 347 For a little spill of money, 
he may put us in a way to get our daughter out. 18x5 Scott 
Guy M, xxxiv, All dead but Gipsy Gab, and he would go off 
the country for a spill of money. 

Spill (spil), sb.^ [f. Spill wJ 

1 . A throw from a horse or vehicle ; a fall or 
tumble : an upset. 

, atS^s BARHABt Set. lu. Slasp/tenur^s IVam. 

355 Cursing his fill At his courser because he had given him 
a ‘spill’. ^1876 Chamber^ yr/r/. 29 July 493/1 During the 
struggle [in polo], .mishaps now and then occur — happy if 
only a spill. 1895 Wtstexyttn Amasing Marriage 
coach rocked, they were sharp on a spill midway of the last 
descent, 

2 . A downponring or dropping of liquid; a 
quantity spilled. 

c 1848 J. Keegan Leg. >r Poems (1907) 48a If a spill of my 
hearts blood could be of any comfort to the poor creature, 
he should be welcome to it. r888 Harper's Mag. Dec. 87 
Soon the rain left off for a moment, gathering itself together 
again for another spilt 

b. A channel or passage forthe escape of surplus 
water ; a ‘ spill-way ’. 

xgoo U'esim. Gas. 10 Julya/i The waters flotvdown many 
spills and channels, though at present there are two main 
branches. 

3 . A''aul. A slight breeze. 

tZy^Daxly Hews so July 8/3 They found a spill from the 
stem again taking the ships on the starboard aft. 

Spill (spil), Pa- 1 . and pa. pple. BpUled, 
sput. Forms; Inf. 1-2 spillan,2-5-en,5BpylIyii; 
3-6 spille, 4-6 spy lie, 4-8 Bpil,6 spyltl; 4- spill. 
/Vr. /. i-4spilde (4spild),4 opilede, 5 spiUide, 
spyllede, 5, 7- spilled; 4Bpilte, 4-5 spylt, 5-6 
spylte, 4- spilt. Pa.pfle. I jespilled, -od, z 
i-spilled, 5-6 spylled, 5- spilled (7 spill’d) ; 
f, 5-6 spild (6 spilde), 3-5 i-spild (4 i-spilde, 
1-spyld, y-spild, 5 y-spyld); 1, 4- spilt (4, 6 
spUte), 4 y-3pilt(e, y-spylt, 5-6 Bpylt(e. [OE. 
spillan, = MDu. and Du. spillen, MLG. and LG. 
spillen, G. {ver')spillett, NFris. spille, spilj, 
obscurely related to the synonymous OE. spildan, 

= OS. spildian (MLG. and MDu. spildeti), OHG. 
(obs. G.) spilden. It is not clear which of the two 
forms is represented by ON. spilla (IceL, Norw., 
Sw. spilla. Da. spilde), which may partly have 
contributed to the ME. uses of the word.] 

I, 1 . Irons. To destroy by depriving of life ; 
to put (or bring) to death ; to slay or kill. 

Common 1300-1600. Now exa 
C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xx. i6 (He] c>Tne5 & spIlleS 
buendo 3as. Ibid. John xL 53 Of 5xm daesc.-ge^ohion 
Ihia] ksotte hine spildon itel acuoeldon. a xxzz O. E. Citron, 
(I^ud MS.) an, 1096, Dxr wcar3 cac Eoda..l^s cj*nges 
aSum..& sumne man to Lundene Uedde, fi: pa;r spilde. 

Lamb. Horn. 17 jlfhco nullud nefre..gan to bote» 
hit IS ribt me hem spille. <rzzo5 Lay 26870 Let heom 
alle for-don, spillen & ate an-hon. cxzpo .S’. Eng. Leg, I. 
348 With pis Askebert heo spac, kis child to slen and spille. 
e 2330 R. Brukne Chron. Wace{Ro\h) 4806 Androcheus saw 
his felon wille, pat be kyng poughte hym to spille. 2387 
Trevisa liigden (Rolls) II. 253 (peyj hadde leuere be lost 
and i-spilde pan be vnderlynges and seruauntes. X4X8-20 in 
ArchaeoL (1827) XXI. 72 Whan thay had hym so gretly 
ag:j'lte, And of hys men meny one spylte. c 2489 Skelton 
Death Earl Nortknmbld, 106 Alas for pile ! that Ferey thus 
was spyll. The famous Erie of Northumberland, a 25*9 -- 
*No7v syngewe* i4Tbuswa.s Ispylt, Man,forlhy g>’lte, And 
not for mj-ne. 1573 L. Lloyd Afarraw of Hut, (1053) 94 
O Greece thou spillest more men with civil 
would defend thy state agaimt all the world.^ x6ra J.. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 Caring no more in their fury to 
spilla man, then to kill a dogge. x863 Morris Earthly Par, 


(1890) 44/ 2 Then if mine old line he must spill There let God 
Sd sjm I 

b. Contrasted with save, 

■?* 3997 (Laud. MS.), pe kyng may don his will 

bauen pat Percien oiper hym spille. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. 
W. 1917 Anadne, So that the site was al at his wille To 
sauyn hem hym le.ste or ellis spille. 2430-40 Lydc. Bochas 

1. vui. (1544) 13 b, Ye may me saue and spill with a woord. 
*520 okelton Magn^f, 1496 Surely it is I that all may saue 
and spyll. 2567 Gude tf Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 170 Thow may 
me saif, thow may me spill, Baith lyfe and deide lyis in thy 
will. 2620-6 Quarles Feast for Worms 631 Wks. (Grosart) 
I I. 14 Loue cry’d out, Hold ; for better sau’d, then spill’d : 
But Feare cryM, Kill. 

c. r^. To destroy or kill (oneself), 

^ *375 Re. Leg. Saints xxix. [Plaadas) 433 He,.oft-tyme 
wes in to wil hyme-self in-to pe flud to spil. 2300 Gower 
Conf J. 228 In thiswise himself hespilte With his folbaste and 
deth he nam. 2422-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy ir. 4368 For into 
tens pou3 pou al distille, And rende pi silfe, as pou woldest 
pe spille. 1480 Robt. DeiyllCZ in Hazl. E. P. R, 1. 222 My 
wyfe soroweth in her partye, I feare that she wyll herselie 
spyik *S*3 Douglas jEneid ii. x. 203 Gif thou list pas, 
quod scho, tbi self to spill, c 2550 Holland Crt. Venus in. 
3p Quhtlk spilt hir self for lulf of Pyramus. 2609 Daniel 
Civ. Wars vni. xvii, ^Vks. (Grosart) H. 304 Thou first didst 
conquer vs; then rays'd our skill To vanquish others ; here 
our selues to spill. 

t cibsol. To cause death or slaughter. Freq. 
contrasted with save, spare, etc. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 16330 Ne wat pou pat pe pousle es min 
to spill or latte ga? 2390 Gower 124 For he to 

spille and noght to save Is schape, as thogh he were ded. 
a Alexander \i\s pat Bucifaloa..he brased 

in pe side, Springis out with a spere, spillis at pe gaynest. 
2422-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy iv. 3317 Vn-to pe tyme pet haue 
of pe toun.,ful possesstoun. At her fre wil to spillen and to 
saue. C248S Digby Myst. (1882) 1L233 For he hath the pour 
of the princes alle, To saue or spylle. 2576 Pettie Petite 
Paliace 78 Women ought to.. spyll with Camm^ to kyll 
with Lucrece. 2580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 452 Thinking no 
reuenge more princely, then to spare when she might spill. 
<226x8 Sylvester Panaretus 1546, I know it far more 
honourable To save then spill (in Cases tolerable), 2627 
E. F. Hist. Edw. II (1680)72 To save where you may spill 
proclaims jTiur Goodness. 

2. To destroy or pat an end to (life). Noworr/^. 

In later use perh. associated wntb sense 9. 

e9So Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvilss Sc5e suahueic soeca3 
sauel his hal jewyTCa spille5 hia. 2^.. K.Alis. 2062 (Laud 
MS.), Mijth she haue yfounde a knijT, She had >*spilt sone 
her Iijf. c 2430 Sir Cener, (Roxb.) 9738 Thogh my life in 
erth be spill, Gladly I wold my soul saue. 2549-5* Stern- 
hold & H. Ps. XXXV. 4 Confound them with rebuke and 
blame that seeke my soule to .'ipiil. ^ *590 Sfenser F. Q, ih. 
vii. 54, 1.. Bad her coznmaund my life to. saue, or spill. 2642 
H. hloRB Song of Soul 11. ii. in. riii, Ay me 1 that drear}' 
death such lovely life should spill 2650 Fuller Pisgak 11. 
xii. 249 Behold bis life spilled, whilest wicked Balaams was 
spared in journey, a 26^ Lassels Voy. Ital^ (1698) 1. 4 
You must carry your body steadily, or else spill your life. 
iBxsScott Trieriu, ii. xxii, But trust me, thai.ifUfe be spilt, 

. .in Arthur’s grace Gyneth shall lose a daughter’s place. 

1 3 . To destroy, ruin, or overthrow (a person) ; 
to bring to ruin or misery. Obs, 
epSo Lindisf, Gosp. John vl 39 P®tle all paet salde me ne 
ic losixe fetteic ne spillo. 02205 Lay. 28863 Ah he nes 
nobt iseli ; pat wes for unleoden spilden al his peoden. 
c 1275 in (7. £, Misc. 144 pat folk worp eft wrope i-spild pe 
nule to hire turne. C2330 R. Brunne Chron, Wacf (Rolls) 
13624 per bardinesse pem seluen spild 1 c 2386 Chaucer 
Manciple's T, 326 Ful ofte for to muche speche Hath many 
a man been .spilt as clerkes leche. e 1425 /)/.$■. 
foL 224 b/i Nedigence & mysavisement spilleth, perschelh, 

& leseth hem pat ben vnkunnynge. 2526 Tindalf. Heb. il x 
We ought moche more to attende vnto iho lh}’nges which we 
have herde, Jest we be spilt. 2583 Babtncton Commandm. 
viiL (1590) 344 This spoyle to speede our selues, and spill our 
Brethren in this lamentable and vnmercifull manner. 2625 
y, Adams Black Devil 23 Hee walkes any way, to spill any 
man byanymeanes. 2642 H. Song if Soul ix.uuw, 

XXX, Why had the first-made man such a loose will, That 
his innumerous of-spring he should fouly spill ^ 

a 2300 Cursor Al, 17226 But i pat cs sa dedli dill, Me 
spedis ai me-self to spill, Wit my flexsii lust to fill cssjs 
Sc, Leg, Saints xxix. {Placidas} 248 Quhen man for his gylt 
brekand my bydlng hymself spill, c 2460 Vrbanitaiis 82 in 
Babees Bk. 25 With fayr speche pou may haue py wylle, And 
with by speche pou may pe spylle, 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 
2165 Some fall tofoly them selfe for to spyll 2584-7 Greene 
Cards of FancieWks. (Grosart) IV. 134. 1 will cither spoile 
him, or spill my selfe. 2602 Shaks. Ham, iv. v, 20 So full 
of Artlesse ieafousie is guilt. It spill’s it selfe, in fearing to 
be spilt. , «. V. 

t b. To destroy or rain (the soul) by offending, 
or causing to offend, against moral laws. Obs, 

C220O .S*. Eng, Leg. I. 131 pe honour of holi churche he 
lore, and is soule he mljte so spille. ^2340 IiAMroLE / a 
Consc, 2320 And welthes. .pe saul of man may lightly $pi 
C237S Cursor AI. 2902 (Fairf.), Mony mon 
wil paire body and paire saule wil spil. 1509 Hawes Gon • 
Bxvearers 29 Wo worthe couet}-se that doihe your souI« 
spyll 2556 in W. H. Taersts Select. Rec. 

Other .. lamented, to sec him spill his soul, r . 

2623 R. Carpenter Consc. Chr. 210 So the least smne.. 

vncontrolled (is sufficient] to spill the souJe. ennll 

to. To injure in respect of character; to spoil 

spilfeth his children. J3S3 Vor^ra emend 

Lancehl 1993 It slant apone Ihi f 

puple, or tS^pill; Of S 

fullis. 2552 Robinson ^ j soiII none but picked and 
meu vouchcsau^oc^P^' jjd 

vSl^, w’Sr^cvil il is 10 spill and indnlse 
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ourselves and to make an idol of our WllL 1657 R. Austen 
Fruit-trees 11. 84 The common saying is : Spare the rod and 
spill tlie child. 1664 [see Spare v} 6 a. /z], 
f4. To wreck, destroy, or devastate; to spoil or 
ruin by demolition, etc. Obs. 

Freq, from e 1400 to c 1620. In first quot. absol. 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John x. 10 Deaf ne cymes buta ^sctte 
gestele & cte3 & losa3 uel spilled, c 1x25 0» E» Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1125, On 6es ilces scares wear5 swa micel 
nod..l’et feola tunes & men weorSan adrencte,.,& corn & 
macdwe spilt mid calle. C122S in Ret. Antiq. I. 48 The 
strong fend.. Codes hondiwerc he spilde, For on appel of 
the tree, a X300 Cursor A/, 720 A-ganis godd wex he sa 
gril pat al his werk he wend to spil. 1340 Ayenb. 129 Vor 
pou art ase ilke [let slepj? ine l>e ssipe >et is yspild. 
14x2-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy 1. 3904 Her behestes manly to 
fulfille, Towardis Trove, be cite for to spille. c 1470 Henry 
\VaUace vm. 731 Palyce thai spylt, gret towris can con- 
found. 1532 Hervet Xenqph, Househ,^ 16 b, The dogges 
kepe away wylde beastis, that they spille not the frute. 
IS73TUSSER Husb. (1878) 109 Let luie be killed, else tree 
will be spilled. x6o8 Topsell Serpents'll Conyza strewed, 
the haunt of serpents spills. 1623 C. Butler Fent. Mon. 
vii. Q 2, The Mother-Waspes were many at first; yet the 
Rainie Spring and Summer did so spill their nest?, that 
there were no small Waspes scene till Libra. 

+ b. With immaterial object. Obs. 

Not always clearly distinguishable from 5 d. 

1382 Wyclif Pref. Ep. yerovte v, Verreye wisdom shal 
spit the fals wisdom. X382 — Gen, xlL 31 The greetnes of 
myseys is to spille the greetnes of plentithe, a 1400 Sir Perc. 
1336 A sadde stroke I salle one hym sett His pride for to 
spylle 1 c 1420 Chron. Viiod. 2150 pat feyndus powere y 
dude bo spylle By help of bo angels, pot comen me to. 1567 
Gude *5- uodlie B. (S.T.S.) 134 Man, 1 gaif the nocht fre 
will, Ijiat thow suld my Gospell spill. 1602 J. Davies 
(Heref.) Mtrum in Aloduvi Wks. (Grosart) I, 25/2 Natur- 
ally Contraries spill each other. 

6 . ta* To despoil or deprive ^something. Obs. 
c 1x24 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1124, Six men [wjeron] 
spilde of here ae^on & of here stanes. 

fb. To deprive of chastity; to violate. Obs. 

13.. Sir Bates (A.) 3256 Dob he me al ^oure wille, Schel 
he neucr eft wimman spille 1 c tyjs “SV. Leg. Saints xi. 
{Simon d* Tudas) 350 [She] sad, bot he agane hir will hyre 
difforsit, & sa cane spill, c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 164 Both 
wiffis, wedowis, thai tuk all at tharr will, Nonnys, madyns, 
qubam thai likit to spill. ^ 

c. To spoil by injnring or damaging in some 
way ; to render imperfect or useless ; to destroy 
the goodness or valne of (a thing). Now on\y dial. 

a X300 Cursor Al, If i lent be suJlkin heist, pat ded 
be or spilt at leist. X377 Lancl. P, PI. B. v. 442, [1 have] 
yspilte many a tyme Botbe flesche & hssche and many other 
vitailles. e 1420 Avow. Arih, ill, On him spild I my spere. 
And myculle of my nothir gere. 1532-3 Acc. La. nigh 
Treas, Scot. YL x§i Item, to him for hors spilt in tne 
Hingis service, ..xl li. 1589 Futtenkam Eng. Poesie nr. I. 
(Arb.) 150 lliey not onely giue it no maner of grace at all, 
but trather do disfigure the stuffs and spill the whole work- 
manship. 2643 Trap? Comm. Gen. xxxiv. 8 Too much se- 
verity overthroweth, and quite spilleth a tender minde. 
1703 Brand Descr. Orkney ^ Zetland^ etc. iia When he 
Brewed, he would not suffer any Sacrifice to be given to 
Brouny, whereupon the. .Brewings were spill and for no use. 
1773 Fercusson Poems (1789) II, 43 Ae scabbit yew spills 
twenty flocks. x86i Geo. Eliot Silas A/arner xiv. If 
you've got anything as can be spilt or broke,. .she’ll be at 
It. X87S-87 in dial, glossaries (Sussex, Surrey, Kent). 

• d. With immaterial object. Obs. or dial. 

' a X300 Cursor AT. 26841 Qua all fuKilles b® laght, and in 
a point it spilles, He sal be plighti for bis an. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xii. (Andre'w) 026 pat oblr worthit rae do his will, or 
halely my purpos spill, c X400 Destr. Troy 12^16 Whille he 
faryn was to fight in a fer lond, Sho spilt bade hir ^ousaile. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour K viij b, Of her., that of her fals- 
hede..breketh and spylleth her holysacrement of maryage. 
X50O-2O Dunbar Poems xv. 22 He that dois ali his best 
servyiss May spill it all.. Be fowll inoportunitle. 1568 T, 
Howell A/ewe Sonets (1879) 148 She geues him leaue to 
range his fill, Full loth she is his sporte to spilL 1590 Greene 
A/ourn.Carm.{i6i6) 14 For cares cause Kings full oft their 
slecpe to spill, c xfixo Hu.me Orthogr. Brit. Tongite (1865) 
22 In al quhilk, if a man change the accent, he sail spill the 
sound of the word. X632 Rutherford Lett. (1862) X. xxii. 
87 If ye mar or spill that business, ye cannot come back to 
mend that piece of work again. 27^ Ramsay Robt.^ Richy^ 
Sandy Its These to repeat braid spoken I vrad spill, Altho’ 
1 should employ my utmost skill 2790 Siiirrcfs Poems 92 
Tak* tent . . the sport ye dinna spill. 

6 . To waste by scattering, squandering, or mis- 
using ; to employ or expend wastefully. Obs. 

a xooo Riiuale Eccl. Dunelm. 55 Ic giselte Sec ofer cynno 
& ofer rico b«cie. .[3v] to worpa&Sv spiWziL. disperdas et 
dissipes\ C1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 213 He..spill€3 on him 
bat he sbolde spelien wrccche men, 1308 in^Ritson SoTtgs <5* 
Ball. (1877) 63/96 Throgh ham this lond is ilor To spille 
ale ant br^. 1377 Lasgl. P. PI. B. v. 380 I.. spille b^t 
myqte be spared, and spended on sonune hungrie. c 2460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 47 And to by mastir be trew, his 
goodcs b®^ bo'v not f pille. ^ 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 
939/2 Eucry fond piece of his diuises, wherein this good man 
IB content to leese lyme & spyll paper. 2552 Crowley Pleas, 
•V Pain 117 When any pore men ..were so bolde to calle it yll, 
My landis and goodis in waste to spyll. You shet them vp in 
pnsone strong. 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 109 All my treasure 
spente on lewells, and spylte in iolj'tye. 2^3 P, Fletcher 
Pu^le Jsl. vm. xxix. His spear a spit, a pot-lid broad his 
shield..: hts word, *Much better sav'd, then spill’d’. 1728 
VouNC Love Fame 1. j £6 Men, overloaded with a large estate, 
^lay spill their treasure in a nice conceit. 2786 Harst Rig$i 
Nae gude I e’er kent come o* them Gude food that spilt 
tb. To Spend (time, speech, labour) fruitlessly 
or unprofitably ; to waste. Obs. 

{a) rtxsso Ovl Night. xoaoHe myhie bet syite stylle, 
Vor al his bwile he scoldc spille. ^1290 iT. Eng. Leg, I. 97 
For bov nast non more 3W'ile to spille, b^ne speken embe 


nou5t. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, IVace (Rolls) 9354 Al a 
wyke be kyng ber lay, He spilte bis tyme, sped of no pray. 
2393 Langl. P, pi. C. IV. 466 Ech man to..Spynnen, and 
spelcof god, and spille no tjnne. £2450 Lovelich Alerlin 
22462 5c don but spilleh 3oure tyme jn veyn. 

{b) <22225 yttliana 24 Speche bu maht spillen ant ne 
speden nawiht. <2x250 Owl 4- Night. 2027 Ne sunge ich 
bom neuer so longe, Mi song were i-spild ech del. c 2290 
S, Eng, Leg. I. 69 par-aboute bou spillest bl brethb. X377 
Langl. P. PI. B. ix, 97 He doth best, b^t with*draweth 
hym.. To spille any speche. 2390 Gower Conf, I. 82 He 
spilleth many a word m wastThatschal with such apoeple 
trete. 1445 in Anglia XXVIII. 273 Ner thou spekist not 
sternely to hem,..ne spillest no wynde for pride. <2x536 
SongSt Carols, etc. (E.E.T.S.) 43 L^ve J^i sweryng, & spill 
not bi wynde. <2 2586 Sidney Ps. xi. i, Since I do trust 
lehoua still, Your fearfull wordes why do you spill? 

(c) 2:1386 Chaucer Afanciple's T. 253 This bolde I for a 
verray nycetee To spille labour for to kepe wyues. (2425 
Cra/i of Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 14 Ellis bo^ mayst spyl 
alle bi labor here aboute. 

i*7. To perish ; to be destroyed or lost. Ohs. 

Freq. from c 1300 to c 1550. 

<2x300 K.Horn 194 Nu }p\i mijt us slen,..Bute $ef hitbeo 
hi wille Helpe bat we ne spille. 2340 Ayenb. 182 Spilb ofte 
bet ssip b^t geb zikerliche ine b® bcB® ^e. 6x350 Will. 

Paleme 1535 Mi perles paramours, my pleye & my ioye, 
spek to me spakli, or i spille sone. 2424 Brampton Penit. 
Ps. (Percy Soc.) 11 But, Lord I late nevere mannes soule 
spylle. c 1450 ATirk's Festial 13 Suche a derth and hongyr . . 
bat all negh spylleden for defawte. <2 1536 Songs, Carols, 
etc. (E.E.T.S.) 8 Yff thy syn be never so yll, Yet for no syn 
thou shall spyll. 2592 Daniel Sonnets Delia xxxvi. Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 61 Her sight consented thus to see me spill, 
f b. To go to ruin. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 516 Adam, .was wroght ban be tent ordir 
for to fullfill, bat lucifer did for to spill. 2535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. 11. 532 Seand the realme in sic ane poynt to 
spill. 2567 Satir. Poems Reform, v. 48 Bot now. ,Sho moste 
be keiplt or ail will spill. 

fc. To meet with bad fortune. Obs."^^ 

2390 Gower Conf. II. 88 And natheles gret diligence Thei 
selten vpon thilke dede. And spille more than thei spede. 

8 . To fall off or decline in respect of good quali- 
ties ; to degenerate or deteriorate, to spoil. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

?<2 2300 Salomon 4- Sat. (1848) 271 Mote hit al habben is 
wille Woltou, nultou, hit wol spille, Ant bicome a fule. 23 . . 
K. Alis. 1719 (Laud MS.), Alisaunder ! bou conion wood, 
In be spilleb bi faye blood. 1340 Ayenb. 232 pet be guod- 
nesse of maydenhod ne spille ine b®. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1. 7 Thus from my comfort I ginne to spille, 
sith she that shulde me solace is fer fro my presence, a 2450 
Le Alorte Arih, 23 How your courte by«gynnyth to spill off 
duoghty knightis all by-dene. 2540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. 
Chr, Ivcm, (1592) Dd vj, My goods spll daily, the heritage 
of mine ancestry perisheth. 2574-5 Council Scot, 

II. .^32 That the tymmer of the Frater of toe said Abbay, 
qubiikconsumis and spnHs,..be lane doun. 2808 Jamieson 
S.V., Meat is said to ^///, when it begins to become putrid. 
IL 9. trans. To shed (blood). 

<2 2x25 Gosp. Nieodemus (Cott. Vesp. D xiv) 92 b, Seo 
gebletsod se benolde b^et mm blod wmre gespillod [earlier 
text min blod nolde aseotan]. <2 2300 Cursor AT. 2958 pai 
reft bam aght and spilt bair blode. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xiii. 6 Swift ere baire fete to spill blode.^ c 2400 Rowland 
<5* O. 816 His Oert blode he can ber spill. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse 41 To shede and spylle blood is the condicion of a 
\vylde beste. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 2531) 205 His 
blode spylled and shedde on the grounde. 1595-7 Daniel 
Civ. Wars iv. xliv. Wks. (Grosart) II. 151, I constrayned 
am this bloud to spill. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 131 
A great deal of bloud would have been spilled that day be- 
tween them two. erSZo Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 506 
That very blood which was spilt upon the cross. 2762 Hume 
Hist. Eng, (1806) III. 790 After spilling an ocean of blood 
in those theological quarrels. 2829 Hood Eugene Aram 
xiii, Woe, woe, unutterable woe, — Who spill life’s sacred 
stream ! 1848 Gallenca Italy (1851) 279 To account for 
the blood thus wantonly spilt, 2855 Tennyson Aloud il v. 
X, The red life spilt for a private blow. 

10. To allow or cause (a liquid) to fall, pour, or 
run out (esp. over the edge of the containing vessel), 
usually in an accidental or wasteful manner; to lose 
or waste in this way. 

<2 2340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 23 pai roght na mare to sla 
me ban to spill watere. c 2340 Nominate (Skeat) 356 [Man] 
of chime mylke spilluth. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 469 Spyllyn, 
or puitjm owte [K. powryn owte), ejfundo. 2489 Caxton 
Faytes of A, ii. xxxvii. 255 ITiey ^all lightly spylle the 
watre castyng the tubbes and other vesselles dounward. 
2530 Palscr, 728/2 Who hath spylled his potage upon the 
boorde clothe on this facyon? 2602 Marston Ant. <7 Alel. 
V, Wks. 1856 I. 56 Holde my dish, whilst I spill my pottage. 
1636 JoNSON Discov. Wks, (Rtidg.) 750 Their arguments are 
as fluxive as liquor spilt upon a table. 2779 Alirror'iso. 64, 
Like claret spilt on a smooth table, 2794 AIrs.‘ Radcliffe 
Afyst. Udolpho Ii, Emily’s hand trembled, and she spilt the 
wine as .she withdrew it from her lips. 1827 Faraday Chem. 
ATanip, \. (1842)^ 17 Any of the metal [sc. mercury) which 
may be spilled is swept or wiped into the groove. 2859 
Dickens T. Two Cities x. v,The wine had stained the ground 
of the narrow street. .where it was spilled- 2885-94 R. 
Bridges Erosff Psyche >pcvi, *1116 lamp. .One drop of 
burning oil spill’d from its side-On Eros’ naked shoulder. 

transf. xZiZ Byron Ch. Har. xv. clxxiii, The. .wind,. 
W’hich spills The ocean o’er its boundary. 2847 Teiinyson 
Princ.yn. 197 Leave The monstrous ledges there to slope, 
and spill Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke. 

absol. 2820 Scott Alonast. Introd. Ep., It is difficult, saith 
the proverb, to carry a full cup without spilling. 28^ J. 
Dickie Wds. Faith, Hope, 4- Love (1891) 207 My cup run- 
neth over. It cannot be moved without spilling, 
b. fig. and in fig. context. 

In quot. i574=‘to divulge, let out *. 

2574 Hellowes tr. Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (2577) V57 Al- 
though it be a shame to spill it, I will not leaue to say ibat 


which.. his friendes haue said vnto me. 1583 Greene il/a. 
miltia Wks. (Grosart) II. 55 He doubted if he should be 
oucr bold, he might spill his pottage. 2650 T. B[aylev 1 
WorcestePs Apoph. Ep. Ded., That the favours which were 
conferr’d upon me, were not spilt, but powred into a Violl 
270X Stanhope Pious Breath, iv. xiii. 276 The love of Sb 
pollutes, the love of Vanity spills the Wine. 2821 Shelley 
Adonais xxxvii, Be thou free To spill the venom when thy 
fangs o’erflow, 2894 HarpePs Mag. Feb. 380 The fat’s ia 
the fire, the milk’s spilt, 
c. transf. (See quot.) 

2870 Meobery ATen 4; Afyst. Wall Sir. 137 SpiUm 
stock, when great quantities of a stock are thrown upoa 
the market, sometimes from necessity, often in order to 
‘ break * the price, 

11. To scatter, esp. by emptying from some 
receptacle or the like ; to disperse. 

axyses Cursor M. 14733 moneurs for b^ilr misgilt, pair 
hordes [Jesus] ouerkest, bairpenisspilt ara,Wi-‘<^Q Alexander 
2429 Spedely with spryinjgaldis [they] spilt paire brakes. 
<2x425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula 35 Be be tongcswarly 
drawen out bat pai spill no3t be poudre. 6X^0 Pallnd.on 
Husb. IV. 402 Or in a seriol half water fild .. let hem suspends, 
And close hit fast, in wynde lest they be spild. 2710 Philips 
Pastorals iv. 72 As ruthless Winds the tender Blossoms 
spill. 2825 T, Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Fr. L 
289 She is spilling all the sugar all over the table. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 511 Better have died and spilt our 
bones in the flood. 

transf. 2854 Mrs. Browning Ragged Sch. Lond. xii, But 
these others — children small, Spilt like blots about the city. 

12. a. To cover or overlay with something by 
; (or as by) spilling, rare. 

1596 Sfenser F. Q. IV. x- 5 Though.. all the others pauc* 
ment were with yuory spilt. 2895 Baring-Gould Nclmi 
; xxiv, (ed. 2) 336 The clouds were dispersing..; the floor of 
heaven was, as it were, spilt over with curds. 

b. To empty (a cup, etc.) by spilling, rare. 
2886 J. Dickie Wds, Faith, Hope. 4* Love (1891) 147 Twas 
anguish when earth's cup was spilPd. 

13. Natit, a. To'empty (a sail) of wind. 

<2x625 Nomenclator Nav. (Harl. MS. 2301), When a sail 
hath much winde in it. .wesaie Spill the.saile, which is done 
by letting goe the sheats and bowlings, &c. 2633 T. James 
Voy. 95 The rest stood to spill and fill the sayle. <2 Sir 
D. North in North Lives{iqyP) 25 He was sure to be duck’d 
that was at the Yard-arm spilling the Sail. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780), To Spill, to discharge the wind out of 
the cavity or belly of a sail when it is drawn up in the brails 
in order to furl or reef it. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 563 
When the wind was going free, and the sail could not w 
‘spilled’. 2890 F, 1 . Bullen Log Sea-waif She., 
rounded-to unefer our stern and ‘ spilled ’ ber sail. 

b. To discharge (wind) from the belly of a sail. 
287s Knight D/W. Meeh. 226Z/1 Sfilltng-line, dWnt to spill 
the wind out of a sail, by keeping it from bellying out when 
clewed up. 289 ^ Daily News 20 Oct. 5/7 His club.topsaiI 
began to spill wind badly, and he gained nothing. 

14. coUoq. To cause to fall from a horse or 
vehicle ; to throw or throw out, 

1732-8 Swift Polite Conv, 70 The road was so bad that I 
• .call'd to the Coachman, Pray. Friend, don’t spill us. 1785 
Grose Diet, Vulgar T*,, Spilt, thrown from a horse, or over* 
turned in a carnage ; pray coachee don't spill us. 1809 
European ATag. LV, 20 The parson.. met with a serious 
accident in being spilt from his horse. 2822 Byron Zrf/. 
Wks. 1833 III. 301 Riding pretty sharply.., in turning th« 
comer of a lane.., he was spilL 2887 H. Smart Clcvfil 
Won iii, It was a trick that might have spilled a practised 
horseman. 

b. Similarly in other contexts. Also with out. 
2850 ScoRESBY CheevePs Whalem. Adv. vi. 82 He..spiib 
us all at once into the sea. x86x S. Brooks Silver Cord 
xxvii, ‘ Mop, you old fool, will you come down ?' said the 
manager, spilling out the reluctant animal [from the cha:i) 
to the ground. 2882 Scribner s ATonthly XXII. 536/1 She 
[the ice-yacht] slows up and heels over,.. and she quietly 
spills the crew out of the box, . 

Jpg. 2888 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. i/i An intrigue., to spul 
Sir Charles and then to secure Mr. Monro’s appointment to 
the vacant post. 

16. intr. To flow or run over the brim or side; 
to escape or be wasted in this manner. Freq. 
with preps, and advs. Alsoy^. 

2655 Vaughan Silex Scint. il 274 Life without thee h 
loose and spills, 2683 Moxon Alech. Exerc., Printing rxi. 
f I The hlettal may spill or slabber over the Mouth of. .tne 
Mold. 2742 Watts Improv, Afind t. ix. Wks. 1753 V. 235 
He was so top-full of himself, that he let it spill on all the 
company;. .he spoke too long, zqqi Phil. Trans. LXI* 
496 To prevent the liquor from spilling when poured wt. 
287s Knight Diet. Alech, 2268/1 Any metal which dribyW 
or spills is caught into the spill-trough, 1899 F. H. Krsc 
Irrigation 4- Drainage vi. 246 A long, sharp hp, over whica 
the water may spill back into the canal. 

transf 2884 Burroughs Pepaeton 217 Its bodj’ slunip 
off, and rolls and spills down the hill. 2900 Cent, Afag. 

510/r The reaches of this majestic range run south. .ocHi 
they spill out in the far SouthwesL 

b. Naitt. To empty or become void of wind* 

2762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 139 Till close cmbrail’d, as- 
squar’d, the belly spills. 2833 M arryat P. Simple xv, 

103 The ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and chop* 
ping as the sails were spilling 
Spill- (spil), the stem ofSpiLL v. in combinaUonj 
't'l. In the sense ‘that spoils, mars, destroj's, 0 ? 
wastes as spilLberry, -bread, -cause, -good, devi, 
-pain (= bread), -soul, -time. Obs. 

6x563 Thersites in Four Old PI. (1848) 82 The spore ct 
spaDj*sshe ^spylbery sprenle w‘ spiteful spottes. 6232^ 

Ret. Antiq. 1. 122 hly wyf that shulde be;.. Hue 
me *spille-brcd. 2566 Pasgulne in Traunce 64 Dcr: li'-j 
use Bartolus, and Baldus, and such other *5pill 
set men togither by the cares ? 2626 ^IINSH^u 633/x 
good, vi[de] Spend.thrift. 2377 Lancl. P. Pk 
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tPride) sente forth. .his spye *5pilIe.loue, one speke*yuel- 
byhynae. c 1460 Tcwneley Myst. xxiv. 124 Secittuiits tortor, 
*Spyll*payn in fayth hight. 1591 Fraunce Ctess Pem- 
broke' sYuychurch 1. Cj, So sore inchaunled with •spill-soule 
spells. 1393 Langl. a pi . C. vi. 28 An ydel man Jjovv 
semest,..oJ>er a *spine.tyme. 

2 . dial. In the sense ‘ spoilt as spill-wood. 

1847 Halliwell, Spihooody refuse of wood, or wood spilt 

by the sawyers. Soutlu 1852-83 in Hampshire and Sussex 
glossaries. 

3 . In the sense * constructed for (or by) the passage 
of surplus water, for receiving overflow liquid, 
etc.*, as spill-back^ -box, channel, stream, -trcntgh, 
-water, -way. 

i8m F. H. King Irrigation ^ Drainage vL 247 The depth 
of the water over the lip of the *sf)ill-back. Ibid. vi. 245 
The ■•spill-box.. is, perhaps, as satisfactory a means for 
maintajning a nearly uniform head against. .an opening as 
has yet been devi.sed. x888 igtk Cent. Jan. 43 The Bhagi- 
ralhi,..for centuries a mere ‘•spill-stream from the parent 
Ganges. 1843 Holtzapffel I. 327 The flask.. is 

put on the surface of the pouring or *spill*trougb. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech. 2268/1 Spill-trough, (Brass-founding), 
the trough against which the inclined flask rests while the 
metal is being poured from the crucible. 1852 Burn TecJin. 
Diet. II. S.V., *SpiII-water, rlservoir, excavation pour re- 
cevoir les inondations dune riviere. 1875 Alex. Smith 
New Hist. Aberdeen i. 75 The Commissioners resolved to 
make, .a spill-water to the south of the harbour, 1889 Pall 
Mall G. 26 June 1/3 The by-wash, or, as the Americans 
term it, the *spiU-way was utterly insufficient. 1892 Trans. 
Amer. Soc, Civil Eng. XXVI. 640 The weir. .consisted 
partly of siortebed or spillway. 

SpiUard : see Spiller sb.^ and v. 

Spilled (spild), ///. a. [f. Spill v. + -ed i.] 
= Spilt ppl. a. 

1574 Hellowes tr. Guenara's Pam. Ep, (1577) 24 If they 
by chaunce found spild bread, rotten wheat . . and such other 
things spoyled. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. xii, If we could 
have packed the brute off with Georgiana; — but however; 
that's spilled milk. x88o Cable Grandisshnes xiii, She had 
begun to sweep up some spilled buttons. 

Spiller (spHai), ji.i [f. Spill z;. + -EB 1.] One 
who sheds or spills ; esp, a shedder of blood. 

1530 Fa-LSGR. 266/2 Schedar, a spyller, respandevr. 1592 
Armorie 137 Blouds wilfull spiller seld doth mercie 
flnde. x6ix Cotcr., Respandeury a shedder, a spiller. 1647 
Hexham x. s.v. Blood, A spiller of Eloud, een hloed-storier. 
X7SS Johnson, Shedder, a spiller; one who sheds. X77S- 
ia Ash and later Diets, IVesim. Gaz. g Feb. 2/z A 
mighty hunter, a spiller of life-blood. 

Spiller, sb?- Obs. exc. arch. [Alteration of 
Spellers.] a branchlet.on a deer’s horn. 

1590 CoKAiNE Treat. Hunting Dj, Some [bucks]. .are 
plmne palmed without any aduauncers, with long splllers 
out bebinde. x66o Howell Parly of Beasts 62 Such silly 
coxcombs, .deserve to wear such branch'd horns, such 
spilters [nV] and trochings on their heads, as that goodly 
Stagg bears. 1727 Bailey (voI. II), Spilters, the small 
Branches shooting out from the flat Parts of a Buck's Horn 
at the Top, 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier IV. 85 Additional 
advancers and spillers, or snags on the anterior or posterior 
parts of the palm. Reader Jan. 112/3 The splllers 
into which the palm divides were directed exteriorly, as in 
the reindeer and the fallow-deer. 

Spiller (spMai), sb.^ Chiefly Cornish dial., 
Ir., and Amer. Also 9 spillard (spilliard). [Of 
obscure origin.] 

1 . A long fishing-line provided >vith a number of 
hooks ; a trawl-line. 

x6o2 Ckk^ Cornwall 31 b, In Harbor Eeles are taken 
mostly by Spillers made of a Cord.. to which diuers lesser 
and shorter are tyed at a little distance, and to each of 
these a hooke is fastened with a bayt. Ibid., This Spiller 
they sincke in the Sea. 1836 xst Rep. Irish Fisheries^ 151 
The line and spillards are the^ modes of fishing chiefly 
practised. 1851 Foy. Mauritiusiv. 260 A line some hundred 
yards in length, from which depend shorter lines, like an 
Irish * spiller 1875 Zoologist 2nd Ser. X. 4500 A specimen 
of the torpedo.. caught on spillers (hook and line). .near 
LAmoma [in Cornwall]. 

atirib. 2836 xst Rep, Irish Fisheries 151 The long line, 
hand line, and spillard fishing grounds. 1900 C. Lee Cyn- 
thia 8t A group of men., baiting spiller-hooks with cuttle. 

2. *In the mackerel-fishery, a seine inserted into 
a larger seine to take out the fish.* Also attrib. 

a 2891 in Nova Scotian use {Cent. Dictl).^ i8gi Pall Mall 
G. 10 Sept, 4/x Supplementing the spring and autumn 
mackerel fishery by line and spiller seine and trammel with 
ordinary trawlings. 

Hence Spiller v. inir., to fish with spillers. 

1836 xst Rep. Irish Fisheries 151 Long line fishing, which 
is a kind of spUlarding, is generally practised in hookers. 
Spillet (spMet). Ir. (and .SV:.). [var. of prec.] 
= Spiller jAS i. Also Comb. 

^ 1832 W. H. Maxwell WildSp. IFest I. 262 If you shoot 
in foul ground, you will probably lose the spillet, 1858 
SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Spillel-Jishittg,..tL name on the 
w’est coast of Ireland for a system of fishing^ [etc.]. xBjs 
Zoologist 2nd Ser. X. 4502 Having shot their spillets (or 
long lines) in the morning. 

Hence Spilletee^r, one who spillers. 

1832 W. H. Maxw’ell Wild Sp. West I. 263 An indistinct 
glance of a dark object, .brings the assistant spilletcer, gaff 
in hand, to the quarter. 

+ Spill-house. Obs.^^ [ad. Du. speelhttis or 
G. spielhaus,"] A gaming-house. 

1778 Earl Malsiesbury Diaries fp Corr. I. x£i All the 
French in London were sent to the .. coffee-houses, ale- 
houses, and spill-houses to publish the intelligence. 

Spillikm (spi'likin), spellican (spe-likan). 
Forms: a. 8 spilakee, 9 spilleken, -ekin, -acan, 


8- spilli kin , 9 -iken, spilikin. p. 9 Bpel(l)ican, 
spelekin. [app. a diminntive of Spill 
1 . pi. A game played with a heap of slips or 
small rods of wood, hone, or the like, the object 
being to pull off each by means of a hook -without 
disturbing the rest. 

a. 1734 Mrs. Delaky Life ^ Cerr. (1861) III. 211 -your 
busyness done, and you at ease To take your game at spila- 
kees. xBoo Mar, Edgeworth xix, Belinda was 


heard that the Bishops play Spilikins for cups of tea. 

P- x 859 ^Ussp>loitTcoMEtLV Misunderstood xi. 211 Eagerly 
w'aiting for his game of * Spelicans *, 1896 Beardsley 

Under the Hill (1904) 27 Spiridion.. looked up from his 
game of Spellicans and trembled. 

b. One of the slips with which this is played. 

^ 2883 Mrs. R. T.^ Ritchie Bk. Sibyls iv. 220 The spillikens 
lie in an even ring where she had thrown them. 1890 
Hallett Thousand Miles on Elephant 251 Dead bamboos 
Itw like spellicans cast about in every dheciion- 

2. (See quot.) 

2858 SimmondsD/c/. 7 Vtf^f/,i^/////t/ftf,pegsofwood bone 
or ivory, for marking the score of cribbage or other games, 

3. fig. In pi.. Splinters ; fragments. 

2857 Reade White Lies III. ix. 127 The shot. .knocked 
him into spillekins. 2886 Illustr. Lend. News 3 July 2/1, 
I do not want to see the British empire split into spillikins. 

4. altrib., as spillikin-heap, twig, etc. 

i860 Zoologist XVIII. 7060 Stepping cautiously and de- 
licately over the spillacan twigs, like a dlatholic priest in 
a crowded thoroughfare. V. C. Cotes Two Girls on 

Barge xig Not frivolous tea in a Sevres eggshell with a 
speilican development of spoon. 2900 Blackw. Mag. July 
57/r We became involved in a spillikin-heap of cross- 
purposes. 

Sprlling, vbl. sb?- [fi Spill tj. 4 - -ing 2.] 
f 1. The action of destroying, spoiling, or marring, 
AZX22 O.E, Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 999, Ne beheold hit 
nan bing-.bulon folces jeswinc & fees spilling. £1440 
Promp. Parv. 469 Spyllynge, or lesynge or senendynge, 
con/usio, dePerdicio. x4<^ Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 
270 For spilling of his hous in Striuiling be the Abbot of 
Vnresoun. 2600 Cowrie Consp. Aiv, Commanding him., 
that hee should not spare for spilling of his horse. 1647 
Hexham i, A spilling, spoiling, or marring. 

'I" 2. Wasting; wasteful employment. Obs. 

^ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 5425 Wan were to-gadre y-met, 
Splllyng of speche )>ar wasgrety-mad bytwene hem banne. 


3. The action of causing to flow or run out 
wastefully; shedding; effusion. 

rtZ34o Psalter xx\x, 11 What profit is inspHl- 

ynge of my blode? 1375 Barbour Bruce xni. 19 The 
battale thair so felloune was. And sua richt gret spilling of 
blud. e 2440 Capgravc Life St. Katit. v. 2631 He is cause 
of spilljmg of mekel gentel blood. 2483 Cath. Angl. ^55/1 
A SpyMyngt, per/usio, Shaks. Lucr. 1236 One justly 
weeps ; the other takes in hand No cause, but company, of 
her drops spilling. 2623 Cockeram 11, A Spilling commonly 
of blood, effusion. 2844 Tupfer Crock of G. xlviii. 314 
About a thimbleful of water, after fifty spillings, arrived 
safely in a tumbler. 

b. With advs., as out, over. Also transf, 

2883 E. H, Roluns New Eng,^ Bygones 36 The dally 
spilling-out from the doors of family life. 2900 J. Stuart 
Burtna thro' Cent. 1. 9 The spilling over from the kingdom 
..of Yunnan probably began fully two thousand years ago. 

4 . pi. That which is spilt. 

*3 Geo. HI, c. 52 §6 The other four grains 
shall be allowed him towards his w’aste and spillings in 
making the said assays;. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
iii. 99 The evil practice of staving Casks. .to enlarge the 
quantity of spillings of Sugar, Coffee, &c. 1825 T. Hook 
Sayings Ser. IL Passion fy Princ. vi. Sundry circular 
deposits of ale and porter, the accidental spillings of lost 
night's carouse, 1842 Dickens Bam. Rud^ xv. They 
trace the spillings of full pitchers on the heated ground. 


5 . attrib. and Comb., as spilling-place ; spilling- 
line, Naut. (see quots. 1769, 1S82); spilling- 
staysail, a sail controlled by a spilling-line. 

2706 Stevens Span. Did. 1, Derramadero, a scattering, 
or spilling place. 2762 Falconer Shipwr. n. 314 High o’er 
the lee yard-arm the canvas swcll’d ; By spilling lines 
embraced, with brails confined. 2769 — Did. Marine 
(1780), SpillingdineSy..XQp^ fixed occasionally to the main- 
sail and fore-sail of a ship,., for reefing or furling them more 
conveniently. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. M<ut xxxl, Reef- 
tackles were rove to the courses, and spilling lines to the 
topsails. 2851 Kipping Sailmaking (ed. 2)^ 5 There are., 
sometimes a mizen-rojral-staysail. and main-spilling-stay- 
sail. 1882 Narcs Seamanship (eo. 6) 125 The spilling lines 
..are small pieces of rope fitted on the fore side of the sail 
for picking up the reef Ime in reefing topsails. 


. Sprlling, vbl. sb.^ Min. [f. .Spill jAI 4.] (See 
quot.) 

i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Spilling, Com[wall], a pro- 
cess of driring or sinking lijrough very loose ground. 

Spi-Uy, a. techn. [f. Spill sb?- i b.j Of iron: 
Exhibiting spills or dirty seams. 

2843 Holtzarffel Turning I. zoj Some, .twist ibe iron 
before the hammering to prevent it from becoming * spilly 
SpiTosite* Min. [f. Gr. <nr«Aoy spot, speck 
+ -ITE^ 2 b.J (See quot. 1885). 

1882 Geikie Texi-Bk. Ceol. iv. %'ui. 578 Fleckschiefcr, 
Bandschiefer, . . the sptlositeand desmosite of Zincken. 1B85 
Ibid. (ed. 2) II. U. X27 Sptlosiic is a greenish, schistose re^', 
composed of finely granular or compact fchspathic material, 
with small chlorite concretionsorscales. 2895 L. Fletcher 
Inirod. Study Rc^s (1898) Index xiS/r. 

tSpilquem. obs.-^ In 4 -quereno. [Cf. 
Spilcock.J a whirligig or top. 
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c 2375 Gloss, in Ret, Aniiq. 1. 9 Giraculum, quidam Indus 
puerorum, a spilquerene. 

t Spilt, sb. Obs.-^ [Cf. Spill A splinter. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 1185/1 He was striken on 
the viser with a lance, . .the spilts entring by the sight of his 
headpeece. 

Spilt, obs. form of Spelt sb.'^ 

Spil-t (spilt),///, c. [f. Spill w. Cf. Spilled 

///. a.] 

1 1 - Spoiled, ruined ; destroyed. Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 4060 Iilenelay the mighty. .sped hym 
fro Spart his awne spilte rewme. Ibid. 20131 A space for 
bis spilt men spedely to graue. 

b. Sc, Rendered unwholesome or unfit for food 
through being kept too long. 

*S 9 S Duncan App. Etym. (E. D.S.), Ranctda caro, spilt 
flesh. Ibid., Vafpa, spilt wine, 2887 Scott. Leader ir Oct, 
S/i Selling ‘ Spilt * Pears. Ibid., Dr. Anderson stated that 
. . ‘ spilt * pears were unwholesome, 

2 . Of a liquid : That has been allowed to flow 
over or run out, esp. in an accidental or wasteful 
manner. Also in fig. context. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 355/1 Spyllt, biiius, perfnsus. 2636 B. 
JoNSOM Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 743 Of this spilt water, there is 
a little to be gathered up : it is a desperate debt. 2683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc., Printing xix. p 2 The spilt Metlal sticking 
about the out-sides of the Mouth. 2718 Ramsay Chinst's 
Kirk Gr. iii, xiii, Boord, and floor, and a’ did sail, Wi' spilt 
ale i’ the dark. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. ir. 1. x, His words 
are like spilt w'ater. 2859 Dickens T. Two Cities i. v, Is 
all the spilt wine swallow^? 

b. To cry over spilt milk (or water), or 
variants of this : To fret about some loss, mistake, 
etc., which cannot be remedied. 

2836 Haliburton Clocktn. Ser. i. xxx, \Vhat*y done, Sam, 
can’t be helped, there is no use in cryin over spilt milk. 
1849 Robertson Serm, Ser. i. iv. (x866j 76 Not stop.. to 
weep over spilt water, i860 Trollope Castle Richmond 

1. vi. ZZ3 It’s no use sighing after spilt milk. 

+ Spilter. Obs."-^ [Cf, Spilt j^.] A splinter 
or fragment. 

? 1646 Earl Monm. tr. BiondCs Civil Wars v, 171 A peece 
of Ordnance bursting in two, a spilter thereof slew him. 
Spilter, error for Spilleb 
Spilth (spiljj), [f. Spill z;, -TH 1 a.] That 
which is spilled ; the action or fact of spilling. 

1607 Shaks. Timon jl ii. 269 Our Vaults baue wept With 
drunken spilth of Wine. x8i2 W, Tennant Anster F, n. 
xxxvi, Both chin and nose bedaub'd with spilth of snuff. 
2830 W, Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ, Poetry 1 . 324 To avenge 
..The spilth of brother’s blood.^ 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
V. vii, li. 117 Gmmkow .. sent it spinning through the 
bottles and glasses; reckless what dangerous breakage and 
spilth it may occasion. 

fig, x8S2T.AiRD^/pwr.il/<?:V M.'sPoet.Wks.I.v. p.cx?Gri 1 , 
Such things are not made by the brain ; they are the spilth 
of the human heart. 2892 Symonds Life in Swiss Htgkl. 
iv. iz6 A ruin of old granitic rocks around you, the spilth 
and waste of mountains. 

II Spilns (spoi'lrs). Falh. [modX., ad. Gr, 
(Tm\os ^ot, speck.] A spot or mark on the skin. 

iSzz-j Good Study Med. (iBsg) V, 6 g 6 It is this occasional 
dash that constitutes a spilus or moI& 2849 Craig, Spitus, 

. . a congenital spot, appearing to consist of a partial thicken- 
ing of the retc niucosum. 

Spin (spin), sb,^ [f. the vb.] 

L An act or spell of spinning ; also techn., 
capacity for being twisted or spun ; the product 
resulting from spinning. 

1853 Honseh. WordsWll. 23z/t The apparatus for testing 
what is termed the * spin *of the silk its capability of being 
t^visted round w’iih great velocity without., being damaged. 
x8^ W. S, B. McLaren Spinning (ed. e) 62 As it is to be 
spun into worsted, ..the longer the fibres remain the better 
will be the spin. 

2 . An act or spell of revolving or whirling round ; 
a circular or rotatory movement. 

X832 Moore Summer Fete Poet. Wks. (Oxf. ed.) 275 Tee- 
totums we've for patriots got,.. A glorious spin, and then— a 
tumble. x 8 ^ Dasent Jest 4- Earnest (1873) I, 194 ITie 
circular motion imparted to the new matter by the original 
twist or spin which the sun gave to the mass. 1878 w. K- 
Clifford Dynamiexy^ Hence every twist may be resolved 
into two spins, the axis of one of which is any arbitrary 
straight line. 

attrib. 2882 MiNCHi.N Unipl. Kinemat. 260, Q is what we 
have called the expansion, while u is the spin-vector at P. 


b. A head-over-heels movement; a somer^ult. 
[842 Lover Handy Andy i. Surprising was the spin the 
lung equestrians took over the cars of the horse. 

c. Cricket. A twisting motion given to the ball 
hen bowled or th^o^vn. 

Mso in combs, ejf-, over-, side-, vnderspin. 

862 P\*ceoft Lricket Tutors When there is no spin 
on the ball, a batsman will risk a kind of guess-biU X8S4 
Ilywhiie's Criekd Ann. 25 Not able to get quite the same 
lOUDt of spin on the ball. 

1. The act of causing something to spin. 

840 P. Parley's Ann. L 85 Peter, .changed tops wth 
lorp; and after having a few spin«, ran hom^ 5 
tosehence ' Brit. Rural Sports ss^/i b « 

• this purpose a long rod b required to command a g» 
tent of water,and a more numerous series of spins- 
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1856 ‘Stonehenge Brit, Rur, Sports 336/2 Shorter spins 
of three-quarters of a mile, .will be adopted as often as the 
trainer sees (iU 1884 Boston (Mass.) yrnt. 15 Sept., The 
bicyclist now. .takes longspins from one end of the State to 
the other. 1890 * R. Boldrewood * Cot, Ro/brmer {tBgi) 319 
He.. was in much the same bodily.. condition as if be had 
taken a ten-mile spin %nth a greatcoat on. 

b. A spell of quick rowing or sailing. 

187s Scudamore Day Dreams 14 (They] would wllingly 
have hired a boat for the purpose of having a spin with the 
Frenchmen. 2895 Times (weekly cd.) 30 Aug. 683/1 The 
Valkyrie went out for another spin on Wednesday. 

6. Rapid or lively movement. 

1B91 Meredith One 0/ our Cong, xix, Like the men who 
escape colds by wrapping in comforters instead of trusting 
to the spin of the blood. 

Spiu (spin), sb,^ Anglo-Indian, [Abbreviation 
of Spinster.] An unmarried lady. 

2872 ‘Aliph Cheem* (Ycldham) Lays of lud (1B76) 193 
I'm going to rhyme about A most unhappy .spin, laid, 200 
O spins. I be warned ere yet too late. x888 Mrs.Croker 
Diana Barrington xxiii, T'here were all the Gurrumpore 
spins in their beautiful new frocks ! 

tSpin, sb,^ In 6 spynne, [a. G. 

spinne, spilnney related to Spean sb,'] A teat. 

2^5 Andrew tr, Brunsroyke's Surg, iii. Bij/2 Vuula, y* 
wbiche is a lytell deme hangynge in y* throte lyke the 
spynne. 

Spin (spin), v. Pa. t spun, span. Pa, pple. 
spun. Forms : Inf. i spinnan, 3-7 spinne, 

4- 6 spynne (4 -en, 5 -yn), 5-6 spyn (7 spyne), 
6- spin. Pa, t. i spann, 4-6 spanne (4-5 spane), 

5- span ; i pi, spunnon, -un, 4 //., 6 sponne, 5 
pi, spon, 6 spunne, 6- spun. Pa. pple, 1 sespnn- 
nen, 3 i-, 4, 6 y-sponne, *i arck, y-spunne; 4-5 
sponnen, 4-6 sponne, 5-6 spon(e, 6 spoon(ne, 
5-7 spunne (6 spune), 6- spun. Also 5 spynned, 
6 (9 dial.) spinned. [Common Teut. : OE. 
spinnaity = OFris. *spinna (VVFris. spinne^ EFris. 
spinney sphiy NF'ris. spetiy span)y MDu. and Du., 
MLG. and LG. spinneity C)HG. spinnan (^^HG. 
and G. spmnen)y ON. and Icel., Norw. and Sw. 
spinna (Da. spinde)y Goth, spinnan \ the stem is 
perhaps related to that of Span v,^ and to Balto- 
Slavic forms (with initial sp- or /-) of similar 
meaning (Schade AUd, Wbch, 852^2).] 

L 1 . intr. To draw out and twist the fibres of 
some suitable material, such as wool or flax, so as 
to form a continuous thread ; to be engaged in or 
to follow this occupation. 

eyas Corpus Gloss, R 148 Reuernnt (read neueranf], 
spunnun. C97S Rustm, Gosp. Malt. vi. 28 Sccawisa^ IlUa 
londes hu hie waexah, ne winnak, ne splnnab* cxooo .S'a.t'. 
LeccJtd. II. 310 Nim hone hwcorfan pe wif mid spinna^. 
c 1*90 St. Clement in S* Eng, Leg, I. 327 Noupe mine 
hondenc me beoth bi-nome, hat Ine may sevwy ne spinne. 
X390 Gower Co/f II, 270 Hire moder. .Bad that sche 
scnoldc..lerne forto weve and spinne, And duelle at horn 
and kepe hire inne. a 2400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. 
norjlggy I wolde wite, when hat Eue gon spinne, Bi whom 
pat 3oure gentrie stod? xefig in Eng, Gilds (1870) 383 To 
dye, carde, or spj'nne, weve, or cloth-ivalke. 1530 Palsgr, 
728 And you wj’ll speake with my mother she spynneth 
nowe at home. 2560 Pilkincton Expos, Aggens (2562) 217 
^Vhen Adam dalve, and Eve span, Wbo was than a gentle- 
man ? c 265s Milton Sonn. xx. 8 The Lillie and Rose, that 
neither sow’d nor .spun. 2756-7 ir. KeysleVs Trat\ (2760) 

1 . 388 The entrances are crouded with old women spinning. 
1825 J. Nicholson Mechanic interval 
when ^licing the yam, and preparing to set on to spin. 
2882 ‘Ouida’ Maremma\,yj In bad weather she sat at 
home and span. 

Phr, 2542 Udall Erasm. Afoph, 342 b, We saye in 
Englyshe to teache our dame to spynne. 
fig. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (2834) I. 293 If you go to 
spin finer than they have been accustomed to, [they] cry out 
against it as an inconceivable absurdity. 2857 Emerson 
Poems 171 The storm.wind wove, the torrent ^an, Where 
they were bid the rivers ran. 28^ Spurgeon (Commenting 
222 This author.. is good but verbose. Some authors toil 
not, but they spin ; MaccuUoch both toils and spins. 

b. Of insects : To produce glutinous threads 
from the body by means of special organs. 

c 25x2 (see ^ d]. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Silky Before they 
begin to Spin, they always apply., these.. Nipples against 
the Body whence the Web is begun. 2825 Kirby fi: Sp, 
Entomol. (1818) I. 408 You will find that precisely the same 
takes place in the minutest species that spins. 2833 Tenny- 
son Two Voices 280 For cverj’ worm, .Draws different 
threads, and . . Spins, tolling out hi-? own cocoon. 1842 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kvigd, 207 When about to spin, the larva., 
allows a minute drop of the glutinous secretion to exude. 

0. To make a noise like that of spinning. 

2852 Meredith Lozte in the Valley v, Lone on the fir- 
branch, his rattle-note unvaried,. .spins the broum eve-jar. 

2 . trails. To draw out (wool, flax, or other 
material) and convert into threads either by the 
hand or by machinerj'. 

cxooo iELFRtc Gram, xv. 97 Hix spinna^ uaille. K, 

Alls. 63 o 6 (W.),They haveth no wolle to spjmne. 2399 Gower 
Praise Peace 299 Alen sein the wolle, whanne it is wel 
sponne. Doth that the cloth is strongand profitable, rr 2450 
Knt, de la Tour {iS 63 ) 79 She. .came afore hym wUh a 
rocke under a gerdelle sp>'nning black wolle. 2523 F itzherb. 
Jiusb. i 246 Flaxe.. tawed, hecheled, spon. 2577 B. Googe 
Hereshach's Husb.y) ITie Towc ts seuered from the Flaxe, 
and appoynted for nis vse, so arc they seuerally spon vpon 
the Dtslaffe. 26^ Holme Armoury’ ill. 286/2 Woll is prin- 
cipally, nay only spun at it, and at none of the other sorts 
of Wheels. 1798 H, Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud, Nat, 
(2799) III. 7S As for the two friends, they spun cotton from 


morning till night. 1835 Ure Philos, Manu/, 222 The flax 
formerly spun to twelve pounds a bundle, is with hot water 
spun to sue* *874 Greek Short Hist, vii. § 5. 386 The 
farmers' wives began everywhere to spin their wool from 
their own sheeps’ backs. 

Jig. c 2325 Shoreiiam III. 150 For wel to conne, and naujt 
to don, Nys nal>er rawe ne y-sponne. a 2420 [see Distaff 
2 b]. CZ440 Cast, Persev. 2618 in Macro Play Sy For no man 
can be war be o)>er lyl he bathe al ful spunne. 2525-46 [see 
Distaff 2 b]. 2633 G. Herbert Tcmpley Glimpse vi, If 

I have more to spinne, The wheel shall go, so that thy stay 
be short. 

b. = To spin off (see 5 a). Also with up. 
er1553UDA.nL Royster D, u iii, If thys distaffewere spoonne 

^Iargerie Mumblecrust..wni drinke no water, 1593 G. 
Harvev Piercers Super, 263 , 1 must spin-vp my taske. 

c. To convert (or intr.y to admit of being con- 
verted) into thread, etc., by spinning. Also iransf. 

1669 Stillingfl. Serm, iv. 152 For plain truths lose much 
..and their strength is impaired when they are spun into 
too fine a thread, a 2676 Hale Prim. Orig, Man, (1677) 
306. 'To spin some prepared Matter into vital and sentient 
Semina for those insect Animals. 27^ A. Young Tour 
fret, I. 166 The 8lb. (of flax] will spin into. .20 hanks or $ 
spangles fit for a ten hundred cloth. 2842 Oastler Fleet 
Papers 1 1 . 26 It will not spin into good yam, nor weave into 
wearable cloths. 1883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. ir, 320 
The number of strands of gut spun into a cord varies with 
the tliickness of catgut required. 

refi, 2867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xvii, Your mind . . ex- 
hausts ana consumes itself, like fabled Araclme, spinning 
itself into filmy nothings. 

d. (See quot.) 

2802 James Milit. Diet. s.y., To spin hayy is to twist it 1 
up in ropesj very hard, for an expedition. . . An expert horse- j 
man can spin five days forage into a very narrow compass. ' 

e. To deposit liquid sugar) on cakes, etc., in a. 
thread-like form. 

2883 Haldane JVorksh. Rec. Ser. xi. 166 Sugar may be 
spun over the inside of the basket. I 

3 . To form or fabricate (a thread, etc.) by the 

process of drawing out (and twisting) some suitable 
material ; to prepare the material for (a fabric or 
garment) by this process. j 

c 2290 St, Edmund 167 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 436 Heo [re. a I 
hair-coat] nas i-sponne ne i-weoue, ake i-broide (ofj strengus 
longue. 2362 Lancl. P.Pl.Av, 130 My wyf,,kat wollene > 
clop made, Spak to he spinsters for to spinne hit softe, 1382 
Wyclip yndg. xvi. 9 The threed of a top of flexe, that is 
sponnen with spotel. 2523 Douglas AZneid x. xiii, 141 His 
coyte of goldin thredis brycht QuhUk his moder hym span. 
2562 Hf.vwood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 163 ^Vhich showih in 
deede That a fowle spinner may spin a fayre threede, 2607 
Shaks. Cor, 1. iii. 93 All the yeame she spun in Vlisses ab- 
sence. 2634 Milton Comus^ 83 First I must put off These 
my skie robes spun out of Iris Wooff. 2735 Johnson Lobo's 
A byssiniay Voy. iv. asThey . . Sew them together with Thread 
which they spin out of the Bark. 1805 Act 45 Geo. Illy c. 30 
Sched., Every pound ..of gold thready gold lace, or gold 
fringe, made of plate wire spun upon silk. 2832 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Life in tVilds iv. 52 The lace-makers and jewellers 
and glass*cutters, and even those who spin glass for the 
amusement of the wealthy. 2874 H. H. Uole Catal. Ind, 
Art S. kens. Mus. 137 The flli^ee. .is like a fine web spun 
over the surface of the bottle. 

transf, 2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 286 
When you spin a silver web, or a desert, always lake par- 
ticular care your fire is clear. ///</., You must not spin it 
before a kitchen fire. 

b. In figurative contexts. 

To spin street-thready etc, : see Street sb. To spin a 
yam (to tell a story] : sec Yarn sb. 

23.. K.Alis.nzis lyi l)y Hebathy’-sponneathrede.Thatis 
y-come of eovel rede, c 2450 PoU Poems (Rolls) 1 1 , 232 Let 
theyra [wear] .suche clothb as theyspane. a 2568 A. Scott 
Poems (S.T.S.) xxx. 7 Than is his weid of vertew spune. 
2586 Kvd Verses Praise 4 Joy 31 My thred is cut, and yet 
it is not spunne; And now I liue, and now my life is done. 
2697 Drvden Virg. Past. iv. 57 The Fates, when they this 
happy web have spun. 2757 Gray Bard 98 Weave we the 
woof. The thread is spun. M. Gisborne 

■ How we spun A shroud of talk to hide us from the sun 
Of this familiar life. 1852 Thackeray Esmond ir, xiii, [A 
grave] so fresh made that the spring had scarce had time to 
spin a coverlet for it. ^ 

f c. In the ironical phrase io spin a fair thread. 
2554 Latimer in Strype Mem. (1722) III. 93 If you tarry 
with them, you have sponne a fayre Threde. 2562 J. Hey- 
WOOD Prov. 4 Rpigr. (1867) 56 In beyrng your owne foe, you 
spin a fayre threede, 2656 Hobbes Liberty, Necessityy 4 
Chance (1841) 31 If it be so, he hath spun a fair thread, to 
make all this stir. [2828 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, Spinners ! 
ye'll spin and wind yourscll a bonny pirn.] 
d. iransf. Of insects. (Cf, i b.) 

C25XI \st Eng. Bk. Anter. (Arb.) p. xxxv/i This wormes 
..goo in too that fyTc, and there they' spynne lyke the 
[ wormes yat the ^dke spynneth, 2660 tr, A myraldus' Treat. 

I cone. Relig.n.xuz-i^ Insects spin silk for his service. 2^00 
I C Nesse Antid, Armin. (2827) 1x7 If man (spider-like) 

I could spin a thread out of his own bowels. 2728 Chasibers 
: Cycl. S.V, Silky Tbc Silk-Spider makes a Silk, every whit 
; as beautiful, .as the Silk-w'orm; It spins it out of the Anus, 
2815 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) 1 . 406 All spiders do not 
^in webs- Jbid.y The thread spun by spiders. 1861 P. P, 
Carpenter in R ep.SmWisonian Instit, i^>Oy 265 The animal 
{Crenelld] spins for itself a silky nest. 
fg. 2842 De Quinccv Style iv. in Blackiv. Mag, Feb. 
215/2 Those accidents of time and place which obliged 
Greece to spin most of her speculations, like a spider, out 
of her owm bowels. 2850 Tennyson in Mem. cxxiv, I found 
Him not.. thro’ the questions men may try, The petty cob- 
webs we have spun. 

4 . fig, a* Of the Fates or other powers : To 
devise or appoint (one’s destiny or fortune). 

C2374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 734 O fatal sustren, which, er 
anyclooth Me sbapen was, ray destcnc mt sponne. 2430-40 


Lydc. Boehas vni. xxv, The parchas susterne spon so hyi 
fate. 2606 Sylvester Du Bartas u, iv. i. Tropheisg\%^ 
David's head, God doth not spin good hap. 2649G.DAN1U 
Trinarch.y Hen. Vy ccxxiii,To Spm his Fate To an ignoble: 
End, then one soe Bold Had merited. 2726 Pope 0 dm 
XX. 250 May fate, .spin thy future with a whiter clue ! iLj 
Penny Cycl, XVII. 242/2 The Fates are usually spoken of 
by the Greek and Roman poets as spinning the destinies of 
men. 


b. To evolve, produce, contrive, or devise, in a 
manner suggestive of spinning. 

CI5SS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 227 This 
interpretation is finely spinned , , out of the lawyer's fanlasti. 
cal head. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Praise t^rd, I will,, 
speak thy praise. . . My busie heart shall spin it all my dayeV. 
2664 Cotton Scarron. 56 Should I begin mysion’spinnmg,' 
From the first end to th* last beginning. 2746 Francis tr' 
Horace, Sat. 11. i, 4 My Lines are weak, unsinew'd, others 
say — A Man might spin a thousand such a Day, 2791- 
2823 D’Israeli Cur, Lit, (1866) 509 Many secret agents., 
were spinning their dark intrigues. 2850 Robertson 
Ser. iL ii. {1864) 24 A system of wild fancies spun out of the 
brain. 2870 ^Iax Muller Sci, Relig, (1873) 60 , 1 cannot 
help suspecting that language has been at work spinning 
mythology. 

o. To draw out, prolong. (Cf. C. ) 

2629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 214 Which beingno 
small detriment to the Romans, did spinne the Warretoa 

f reat length, 27x3 Swift Cadenus Vanessa Wks. 1755 

II. II. 7 For sixteen years the cause was spun, And then 
stood, where it first “begun. 2789 Jefferson Wni, I1B55) 

III. 58 If the fear of the former alternative prevails they 
will spin the matter into negotiation. 2792 Mme. D’Arbuy 
Diary V. vii. 323 The little novel., would not have gone oa 
improving, as the latter part begins already to seem spun. 
6. Spin off: a. To finish or clear off (a distaff, 
etc.) by spinning. (Cf. 2 b.) 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 549 One would imagine he saw 
every woman making hast to spin off her distaffe, striring 
avie who shall have done her taske fir.st, x6oi Shaks. Tv>el.h\ 
I, iii. xzo It hangs like flax on a distaffe: & 1 hope toseea 
huswife take thee between her legs, & .spin it off. 1693 
'Femple Ess., Poet, Wks. 1720 1 . 249 To spin off th'is Thread, 
which is already grown too long. 1735-1894 (see Rock 
sb? 2], 

b. To throw or cast off (a composition) in a 
continuous or easy manner. 

289s Daily News 24 Apr. 7/4 He.. used to spin offnoveh 
in the intervals between signing piles of papers. 

6 . Spin out : a. To render lengthy or pro- 
tracted ; to protract, prolong. 

Used with a variety of objects, the commonest tyTcs ri 
which are illustrated by the separate groups of quotations. 
Cooper (1565, s.v. Parcar) has ‘to spynne out the threadeof 
mans lyfe and an early example of the literal use occurs 
s.v. Spinner 2 (quot. 1393). » 

(a) 1603 in Moryson /tin, (1617) IL 282 Shec was still apt 
to beleeve that hee.. would spin out all things further thn 
were requbite, with delayes and shifts. 1646 J* Hall//<7T 
Vac. 254 Neither is any warre so long spun out. 2670 G.H. 
Hist, Cardinals in. 11. 282 It was done more to procrastinate, 
and spin out the Conclave. 2759 Robertson Hist.ScoitW. 
Wks. 1813 I. 206 Under his management the negociatioa* 
were spun out to a great length. 2770 hKiiGHoTJUt Pluiartk 
(1879) IL 764/2 He spun out the debate till it was too ht« 
to concluoe upon anything that day. 2865 CARLYLB/nf<th 
Gt, XXI. iv, VI. 476 Kaunitz..span out the Turk pacifica- 
tion in a wretched manner for years coming. i&S 
Times 30 May 74/1 That arbitration . , was spun out for forty- 
four days. 

{b) 16C7 T0PSELL Fourf, Beasts 574 Therefore thcyspi-i 
out their Hues to the length of the thread. 2663 Bp, Patrick 
Farab. Pilgr, xxiv. They would fain spin out the 
miserable life to the greatest length. 2734 Watts Rdii< 
Juv, (1789) 230 Thus he spun out his supple soul, and drev 
A length of life amidst a vicious crew. 2872 Punch 19 Oct. 
163/2 If I were condemned to execution, I should perhaps 
be inclined to spin out my time by talking till they took f.j 
off by force. 

(f) 2633 Ford Broken H. r. i, You spin out your dlscouric- 
2673 Lady's Call, i. v, § 75 This section is spun out to a 
length vcr>' unproportionable to the former, - 2710 
Tatter No. 132 f 20 Our innocent Conversation, which ve 
spun out till about Ten of the Clock. 2787 Mme. D'Arewt 
Didry 26 Feb., l..spun out into an hour’s discourse vhat 
might have been said in three minutes. 28x3 Prichard 
Hist, Man vii. § 4. 357 This sort of argument has bccn..w 
spun out by antiquaries of late times. . .. 

(<f) 1644 Prynne fi: Waucer Fiennes's Trial 46 In this h^ 
defence (to spin out rime) he led us in perambulation tbroug- 
all the Works, Forts, Dikes, Rampiresfctc.]. xbg^SteoD^’ 
Bayes 129 No body that hop'd to have a reprieve ever 5pu3 
out time at last as thou hast done, 2762 Hume /list. A//* 
Ixvi. (1806) V. 45 The French ambassadors .spun out the tis* 
till the morning of the critical day. 2827 Jas. 

India II. v. iv. 439 The distance of Madras would aid 
Rajah in spinning out the time till the commencement of tt*- 
rains, v , . , 

b. To spend or occupy (time) in inactivity or 
without effect. , 

2608-24 in Leadam Crt, Requests (Sclden) 

Ckmnsell.. doe.. Spyne and TriHe out one or 
about the exceptions. 2646 H. V, Medit.Seige 41 
1 die at twenty, I have lived more then he lliathaib 
outahundred uselessc ycarcs, 2712 J. James ir. 
Gardening xoS Those People arc..laz3'» and have 
cem but to spin out the Day. S7^vs^Naime Peerage 
(1874) 227, 1 shall endeavour to spin out the remaindefO 

days as comfortably as my situation can permiL 

c. To evolve or devise by mental effort ; to 




SPIN. 


a Thread of this Clue. *828 Scott Auni Marg. Mirror 
Inirod., The sort of waking dreams which my imagination 
spins out. 1864 Thackerav D. Duval viii. (1869) 107 He 
could spin out sentences by the yard. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 426T0 be spinning outalong soliloquy or address, 
as if I ^vanled to show off. 

' d. To draw out, extend, prolong, in length or 
duration. 

2655 verse 14.11. fi6^) 13/2 Hewho 
is spun out at length, but not thicken’d suitable to his height. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pil^r. xxxix, The Paracelsian 
promise of spinning out the* life of man to a length equal 
with the clew of time. 17x7 Prior Alma in. 539 Would she, 
in friendship, peace, and plenty Spin out our years to four 
times twenty. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. (7/, xx. i. VI. 5 Prince 
Henri and Fouquet have spun themselves out into a long 
chain of posts. 

e. To bring to an end ; to consume or exhanst. 
Chiefly reji, or in pass, 

17x8 Enteriainer No. 35. 236 To beat the wind, and 
spider-like, to spin out ones self for those who will not 
thank him for it. 1728 Ramsay Fables^ Fox iurntd Preacher 
51 His glass spun out, he ceast, 1809 hlALKm Gil Bias xi. 
vii. f 3 My brain is fairly spun out. 

f. To cause to last out j to use sparingly. 

1726 Shelvocke Pojy. round World 328 We might have 
spun out what we had by good husbandry*. 1862 hlns. H, 
Wood Mrs, HalliburtoiCs Troubles I. xvi. 195 We must 
spin the money out., until something comes in’. 

g, intr. To run out; to extend ; to last out. 

1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier {,\Zi,ch 258 The time spinning 

out, [they] demanded longer time. 1758 J. Burton Monast. 
£bor. Pref. p. xi, This preface has spun out to a greater 
length than I expected. 1891 C. Roberts Adri/i Amer. 

51 In my. .slate of ignorance wilb regard to making money 
spin out. 

II. 7 . intr. To shoot or spring up ; to grow or 
rise rapidly, rare, 

13. , E. E. AUit, P, A. 35 So seml)» a sede mo5t fayly not, 
patspryngandespycezvpnesponne. 1641 Milton 
'Vks. 185T III. 229 Their unquestionable charity, which., 
like a working flame, had spun up to such a height of pure 
desire. 

8. Of blood, etc. : To issue in a rapid stream ; j 
to gush or spurt. Freq. with out, 

(:i40o Laud Troy Bk. 8942 Depe in-to his fflesch it ran, 
That the blod fast out span. rxs6o Ingelend Disobed. 
Child Aiv, Shoulde I be content then thyther to runnc, 
Where the bloude from my breeche thus shoulde spunne, 
*S73 L. Lloyd Mai'roiuof Hist. (1653) 289 Alexander the 
great being wounded, and his blood spinning out. 2627 
Drayton Agincouri 131 The blood out of their Helmets 
span. 2684 R. Waller Nat, Exper. 255 That thin Spirit., 
which in a small Thread spins out of toe same Peel when it 
is squeezed. 1720 Pope Iliad xxi. 284 One raz’d Achilles’ 
hand; the spouting blood Spun forth. z88z Mrs. R. T. 
Cooke Somebody^s Neighbors 84 The sharp streams of milk 
spun and foamed into the pail below. 

b. trans. To send forth in a stream. rarr~\ 
z6io Holland Camden's Brit. i. 2;;Q Spatious pastures, 
and flockes of cattell spinning forth milke abundantly. 

9 . To move rapidly 5 to run quickly ; now esp, 
to ride or drive at a rapid and even rate. 

a Alexander Hespynnesfz/.r. spedes] him out 

a grete space fra hes peris all, ^ 2430 Chev. Assigne 331 
An edder spronge out of bis shelde & in his body spyn* 
nethe. c 2450 Cast. Persev. 2400 With spete of spere to hee 
1 spynne. 2556 J. Heywood Spider Fly Ixiii. 45 Streight 
from that place they are speedilie spinning, To an other host, 
2581 A. Hall Iliad v. 79 The which the heardman when 
he sees, for feare begins to spin. 

2842 Tennyson .S"*> Galahad v, The tempest crackles on 
the leads, And, ringing, spins from br.and and mail. 1850 
Scoresby Checvers Whalem. Adv. lil. (1859) 36 The boat 
spun after him with. singular swiftness. 2883 F. AI. Crawford 
Dr. Claudius 200 There was a cab at the door, . .and in a 
minute more he was spinning along Fifth Avenue. ! 

b. To pass or be spent quickly. 

2850 Thackeray Pendennis x, The young one is making 
the money spin. 1868 Dickens Lett. (2880) II. 362, I hope 
that the time will soon begin to spin away. 

c. trails. To cause to pass away ; to carrj* away 
or convey rapidly. 

2696 Phillips, Amusement^ any idle Employment to spin 
away time. 2877 Mrs. Oliphant Young Musgrazfe\.sC\u 
205 Lovely horses who could spin her away over the broad 
country*. 2880 Miss Braddon yust as / am vi, I shall soon 
spin him over to Highclere. 

10 . To revolve or gyrate ; to whirl round. 

2667 Milton P. L. viii. 164 The Earth.. "With inofien.sivc 
■pace that spinning sleeps On her soft Axle. 1700 Drvden 
Ovids Met. VIII. 1X2 Quick, and more quick he spins in giddy 
Gires, i’hen falls. 2784 Cowper Tosh in. 491 Thrice must 
the voluble and restless earth Spin round upon her axle, ere 
the warmth. .attain the surface, 2825 Scott Talism.xx, 
Dance, or we will scourge thee wllhour bowstrings, till thou 
spin as never top did under schoolboy's lash. 28.^6 Greener 
ort*. Gunnery 352 Do not require a Dullet to spin twice on 
Its axis, if once is sufficient. 2888 J. Ikclts Tent Life in 
Tigerlandztn Sometimes wespinned round and round like 
a teetotum. 

fg. 2B03 Wordsw, Prelude it. 47 We ran a boisterous 
course; the year span round Wth giddy motion. 2893 Times 
xs Junep/d The mind accustomed to spin upon the poles of 
Greek and pure mathematics. 

h, OS the brain or bead : To whirl ; to he giddy 

or dazed, 

18x9 Byron yuan ir. cv, And as he gazed, his dizzy brain 
spun fast, And dowm he sunk, xB86 BARisc-GpuLO Cri, 
Royal III. xlvi. 93 My head spins. I cannot thmk,_ 2^4 
Stevenson Lett. I2899) 11.327 My head is simply spinning 
with a multitude of affairs. 

11 . trans. To cause to turn or revolve rapidly ; 
to twirl or whirl. 
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1612 Dekker Ifii be not Good WTts. 1873 III. 296 He 
uirne the wheeles: and spin the bowers vp faster. 2830 
Galt Aart/r/e T. 11. i. I. 90 There be you spinning your 
^umbs with a small child that ha’n't got no mother. 2842 
Lrovvnino Squish Cloister vii, Spin him round and send 
Off to Hell. 2870 Emerson 4- Sotit. rii* 238 
” l^n you spun tops and snapped marbles. 

b. To cause {y. chafer) to fly while secured by a 
thread passed through its tail. 

^ * ’ When a child 

: a chafer. 

• ■ • - , .. r- * V " • -w spear trout, 

spin cockchafers, bait cats. 

o. With cognate object. 

2828 L\tton Pelham xl. They just walk a quadrille or 
spin a waltz. 

d, techn. To shape (articles of sheet-metal) by 
pressure applied during rotation on a lathe. 

2853 URE Diet. Artslfid. 4) II. 86s ‘Raising* by means 
V and stamping has toagreatexteutsuperseded 

the older methods of tin plate working. 2884 B'ham Daily 
Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Britannia.metal Spinners.— Wanted a JIan, 
who can Spin and Make Up. 

12 . Angling, a. trans. To cause (a minnow or 
other bait) to revolve in the water by fastening it 
on the hook in a particular manner. 

181^-24 Cou Hawker Instructions Yng. Sporism. 273 
Trolling, or spinning a minnow, is the other most genei^ 
mode of trout Ashing. Ibid. 175 A new gut seldom spins 
the mjjiDOiy so wrrJJ as one that is haif worn out. 28£$ 

* Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural Sports 254/2 In dead water a 
well mounted minnow or gudgeon may be spun with great 
effect. 

b. intr. To fish with a spinning bait. 

2863 * OuiDA * Held in Bondage (1870) 7 De Vigne stopped 
to have a glance across country as he stood trolling and 
spinning. 2867 F. Francis Angling L When spin- 

ning for trout. 

c. trans. To fish (a pool, etc.), to rouse up (a 

fish), Iw means of a spinning bait 1 

28M Fie/d 30 Jan. 233/3 He was to be occasionally seen 
spinning the weir pool and scours below Marsh Lock. 2895 
Baity's Mag- May 357/2 If be does not ‘ spin up * a flsb, he 
brings his minnow In as short as he can. 

13 . slang. To reject (a candidate) at an ex- 
amination ; to pluck or plough. Usu. in pass, 

2860 in Slang Diet, 223. 186$ Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. p/2 
The historical test is, we imagine, the one which will *spm ’ 
most applicants, xZtyj Bril. 7 Jan. 214/5 *How far 

through did you say he was with his medical course t * ‘ He 
was spun in the final|* I answered. 

b. intr. To fail in an examination. 

2^ Pall MnllG. 24 Nov. 3/2 If an ensign passes his 
regimental, and * spins * in bis special examination. 

14 . In combs., as spin* em-round, a game of 
chance (see quot. 1859); also dial.y a merr)’-go- 
round; spin-heat, the rotatory form of heat-energy. 

2852 Mayhew Loud. Lab. I, 4 The Proprietors of Street 
Games, as swinc'«,,.dowTi the dolly, spin-’em-rounds, prick 
the garter, thimble-rig, etc. 1859 Slang Diet, 98 Spin-eru. 
routtds, a street game consisting of a piece of brass, wood, 
or iron, balanced on a pin and turned quickly around on a 
board, when the point, arrow shaped, stops at a number and 
decides the bet one w'ay or the other. 2^9 Lockyer in 
Nature 20 Apr. 585/2 To get concrete images of these 
effects we spoke of path-beat, spin-heat, and wobble-heat. 

II Spina (spsi'na). [L. spina Spike 
1 , The backbone. Now only Path, in' spina 
bijiday dropsy of the spine. 

CZ400 Lanf rands Cirtfrg. 167 pese boones bineke k? 
jiecke is clepid ke rigge oujwer spina. 

2674 Grew AuaLPLy Disc. Mixture (1682) 249 The Spina 
of a Fish (that which I used was of a txxi-fish) maketh a 
Bullition one degree higher. 2720 Phil. Trans. XXXI. 

100 These Tumours constantly attend the Spina Bifida. 
274a Ibid. XLHI. II A perfect Spina bifida niMSi suppose 
the very canal and Medulla spinalis to diride into Two 
Branches. 1800 T, V. Okes {/itle)t An Account of Spina 
Biflda. 1829 Cooper Goofs Study Med. (ed, 3) V. 412 In 
spina bifida, the fluid is alwaj’S within the dura mater of 
the cord. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 256 A spina 
biflda is essentially a hernia of the membranes of the cord 
through an opening in the spine. 

•j* 2 . Spina venlosa : (see quols.), Obs. 

1693 tr. BlancartCs Phys. Diet. (cd. 2), Spina Ventosoj an 
Ulceration in which the Bones are eaten by a malignant 
Humour without any Pain. 1746 Phil. Trans. XLIV. rpp 
This Distemper was found to be a Spina ventosa, or 
(rariosity in the Body of the Os Humeri^ whereby about 
four Inches of the solid Bone had been destroyed. 2753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl- s.v., In the spina ventosa ^e 
oaries, or erosion of the bone, is occasioned by a depravity 
of the contained fluids. 

3 , Hovi. Antiq, The barrier running up the 
middle of a Roman circus. 

1766 Smollett Trav. xxxiL 11. 132 A good part of this 
was taken up by the spina, or middle space, adorned with 
temples, statues, and two great obelisks. 283* W. Gf.ll 
Pompeiana I. vi, jot The spina or perhaps the goal is also 
visible. 184a Smith's Diet. Gr, tjr Rom. Anit^. 230/x At 
each extremity of the spina were placed. .three xvooden 
cylinders. 

tSpiuace, Obs. Also spynas, 8pyii(n)es. 
Earlier form of Pikkace. 

2442 RoCts of Parti. V.s<^tz There most be awaytyag stud 
attendaunt opoij hem iiii Sp>mes, in eche SpjTies xxv 
men. Ibid, 60/x The Sbippes, Baigcs, Balingers aim 
Spinaces. Poston Lett. 1.429 Then my Loj^. .manned 
fjwe schippis of forecast ell, and iij.carvclls, and iiij. spynn^ 

2466 Mann, ff Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 205 mastjTpaid 
..for a pompe; v, pol}wes,ancIodreaparaylle for the s^Tias. 

Spinaceous Csplnf^-Jas), aP £f. mod.y Spin- 

aria spinach.] Belonging to the spinach family. 


SPINACH. 

2822 Loudon Encycl, Card. 711 Spinaceous Plants. The 
excellence of this class consisting in the succulency of the 
leaves (etc.J. 2842 — Suburban Hori. 659 Substitutes for 
spinaceous esculents are to be found in chenopodiaceous 
plants^generally. 

Spinaceous (spain^-Jss), a.2 [f. L. spTtm 

spine + -ACE0US.] Rumished with spines. 

287s Knight Diet, Meek. 2621/1 The tangles are used to 
catch small, delicate, or spinaceous forms of marine life. 
Spinacll (spi*ned3). Forms: a. 6 spynnagQ, 
spenege, 7-9 spinnage, 6-9 spinage, 3, 6 spyn- 
ache, spinech, 6-7 spinache, 6- spinach, [ad. 
OF. espinage, (o'jspinac/ie (also -000)^ = Catal. 
espinarh, Sp. espinaca^ It. spinace, Roum. spenaCy 
med.L. spinachia {-achiuvi)^ spinacia {-acium), of 
doubtful origin. Cf. MDu. spinagCy -agio, -atlsc 
(Du. spinaziey Flem. spinagie)^ LG. spinase, -axcy 
obs. G. spinacie, -aschct G, dial, spinazy MHG. 
and G. spinal (whence Da. spinal^ S\v. spenat). 

The difficult problem of the ultimate origin of the word is 
complicated by v'ariation of the ending in the Romanic 
languages. In addition to espinache, -(ige, OF, had also 
espinoche (still in dial, use), -rvr, = med.L. spinochia, and 
espinarde, espinar (F, tpiuard)^=Vto\. espinarc, med.L. 
spinariunty .argium. Pg. exhibits the further variant 
espinafre. By older writers the stem of these forms was 
supposed to L. f/r«ii,in alli^ion to the prickly seeds of a 
common species. De Vic considers the various forms to be 
adoptions of Arab, isfinaf Fers. isfanaj, tspanah, aspanakh 
(Richardson), but^ it is doubtful whether these are really 
native wo^s. It is difficult to explain either the Romanic 
or the Oriental forms from the sjTionymous Hispanicum 
olus recorded from the 16th cent, and represented by older 
F. herbe d Espaigne (Cotgrave).] 

L A plant {Spinacia oleracea) belonging to the 
N.O. Chenopodiaccx, extensively cultivated for 
culinary purposes; the succulent leaves of this 
plant used as a vegetable. 

Q. 2530 Palscr. 274 Sp>'nnage an herbe, espinars, 2568 
Turner Herbal iii. 71 Spinage or spinech is an herte 
lately found and not long in use. 2656 Earl Monm. tr. 
Boeealinis Advis.fr, Pamass, i. x\’L (1674) x8 Gardners 
might know Nettles and Henbane, from Spinnage and 
Lettice. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 

I. 249 Spinage emollient, but not very nourishing. 2774 
Goldsmith Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 4 The grass has the 
appearance of boiled spinage. 1808 Med. yml. XIX. 38 
Neither boiled spinage, nor succory, possess this quality. 
2862 Bentley Man. Bot, 623 Some are used as pot-herbs, 
as Spinage. 

/8. 2538 Turner Lxbellus, Seutlomalochon, . .a nostris spjTi- 
ache nominaiur. 2568 (see above). 2578 Lyte Dodoens 556 
This pot.berbe, or rather Salet herbe^ is called .. Spin- 
ache. 2672 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxil. 433 Spinach. .is 
used in 5ailad<, ..and helps inflamations..of the Stomach. 
2747 Wesley Prim. Physick (1762) 72 Eat largely of 
Spinach. 2791 Boswell yohnson xi Apr, 1773, We bad a 
ver)' good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and spinach. 2839 
Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. i. Lay St. Dunstan, St. Dunstan 
himself sits there. .eating poach’d eggs with spinach and 
toast, 2B83 Cassells Pam. Mag. Sept. 593 The winter 
spinach must next be thinned out. 

b. AVith distinguishing epithets denoting varie- 
ties of the common garden spinach. 

1600 SuRFLET Countne Forme li. xix. 226 Spinage (so 
called bicause his seede is prick^) is of two sorts, the male 
and the female- 2731 Miller Card. Diet, s.v. SPlnachia, 
The common prickly or narrow-Ieav’d Spinaca Ibid.y 
Common smooth-seeded Spinach. Ibid.,Thtst Ma.lt Plants 
are by the Gardeners commonly called She Spinach. 2763 
Mills Sysi. Pract. Husb. IV. 89 The oblong oval leaved 
spinage, commonly called plantain spinage. 2842 Louoos 
Sulntrban Hort. 656 There are three v-arieties, the round- 
seeded,.. the Flanders spinach,.. and the prickly-seeded, or 
common winter spinach. 

c. Applied (with distinguishing terms) to other 
species of SpinadOy or to plants in some way re- 
sembling or taking the place of this, as Australian, 
'\CrctiCy Frenchy mountainy New Zealandy peren- 
nialy strawberry, wild spinach (see quots.), 

2866 Treas. Bot.^in!^ *AustraUan spinach {Chenopodium 
CTVsum), 1874 Ibid. Suppl. 2343/2 Spinach, Australian, 
Ckenopodhim aurieomum. 28^ Maiden Usef. PI. x6 
Cheuopodium wwra/e,.. Australian Spinach. 2753 Chatty 
bers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Spinachia, The procumbent *Crctic 
spinach. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 657 The oracbe, or 
♦French spinach, .is a chenopodiaceous polygamous annual. 

2822 Loudon Encycl. Gard. 714 The Orach, or *Mountain 
Atriplex hortensis. 2866 Treas. Bot, xcZfa'lht 
Gairfen Orache, or Mountain Spinach, .. [is] a native of 
Tartarj’. 2824 Loudon Encycl. Gard. (ed. 2) 637 *I^cw 
Zealand Spinach, Telragoitia expansa. 2845 Balfour 
Man. Bot. | 8S1 Some of them (ficoidsj are used as anicles 
of diet, as the leaves of.. New Zealand Spirmch. 2842 
Loudon Subttrban Hotd. 657 The *perennial spi^ch-.tsa 
cbenopodiaceousperennial,a natlveof Britain.^ iTOoJ.Lrx 
Introd. Bot. App. 328 'Strawberri- Spinach, Blitum. c 2710 
Petiver Cat. Kay's Eng, Herbal Tab. vii, \\ ild Spinage. 

2790 W. H. Rur. Ecoti. Midi. n. A^Jfiuage, 

ttv/ff, ..goosefoot. 2867 Baker Nile Trib.ww, inere are 
several varieties of wild spinach. 

2 . ellipt. As a moth-name. 

1832 J. Ren'nie Const. Builerfi.Srfff*^‘^ 

(iF.iy;«nM/a/tf,Siepbens)appcarsinJuly. 

Roy! Nat. Hist. VL 217 The litile moth. .known as tne 
dark spinach {Larentia ehenopodtaiaU . 

3. In allusive use (efi Gaswiok/^- y*. 

The wosdi gammon tuid sfinage art p^art of the refrain 10 

the song * A frog he would of gammon 

iZt,oDiCKT.ssDav.Ccpp. xxit. What a wona 01 t, 

and spinnage it is, though, am t it - ..trrrer 

4 . attrib. and Ccmh., as 

-likeaip., -plant, aptaach-bcct, moth (see 
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qnots.); spinach-stool, an evacuation of the 
colour of spinach, 

1842 JjOVDOU Suburban Hort, 658 The ’spinach beet, leaf 
beet, or white beet, cicia,,, 3 L native of the sea*shores 
of Spain and Portugal. 184^ Thackeray yerame Paturai 
Wks. 1900XIII. 393Acertain Oscar,., who paints ’spinach- 
coloured landscape 1896 Westm. Gaz, 7 May 3/1 A neck- 
band of rich bright colour, cerise velvet or perhaps orange 
or ’spinach green. 1886 P. Robinson Teetotum Trees 123, 

I sucfdenly wcame aware of a peculiar circular movement 
in one of the *spioach-like plants. 1887 CasselVs EncycL 
Diet, s.v,, Northern *splnach'Tnoth,.,Ctdaria populatoy 
a British geometer-moth. 1842 Ixjudon Suburban Hort, 
657 It has been more or less in culture as a ’spinach plant 
since the beginning of the present century, 1763 Mills 
Sysi, Pract. Hush, IV, 89 The best way for those who have 
ground enough, is to sow their ’spinage seeds alone. 1888 
Goodhart Vis. Children (ed, 3) iv. 74 The ’spinach stool 
has commonly been said to be due to altered blood. 

Spinagre; see ShguenelI (qnot. 1:1450). 
Spinal, .sh. Also 4, 7 spinall, 5 spynal, 7 
airmail, spinnel, 9 spinel. [Of obscure origin; 
in sense 2 app. a. G. spinal (Du. spinaal), thread 
or yam of various kinds.] 
d- 1 . Some textile fabric. Obs. 

1399-40 Compotus Jrat, orai, dominice in civitate Ehor. 
(MS.), Et de xiiijd. pro iiij ulms et dimidlo ct j quart, de 
spinall pro corpore dictj Richardi involvendo. 1431 Maldon 
Cri. Rolls Bundle x8 No. 6, j pese de spynal contin. xU 
cllys, prec. le elle iiid. obol. 

Z. A kind of yarn (see later quots.), 
x6.. Advt,o/M, Gregory f Haberdashery at the Raven and 
Swiy Drury Lane^ Inkle and Spinnel, and Scotch Yarn. 
1692 Patent Office No. 286. i The Makeing of Spinall 
Yame is a new Invention never practiced^before. Ibid.f 
Severall workmen out of Germany.. skilled in makeing the 
said spinnall. i858SiMMONDsi)2Vf. 203/2 Unwrought 

inkle, or short spinel, is bleached yarn. Ibid, 3 S 5 /i Spinal^ 
a kind of unwrought inkle. 

Spinal, obs. form of Spinel (mby). 

Spinal (sparnal), a. Also 6-7 spinall. [ad. 
late L. spindlisy f, sptita Spine sbff- So F. spinal, 
It. spinale, Sp. espinal."] 

1 . Of or pertaining to, forming part of, or located 
in, the spine or backbone : a. In spinal marrow 
for cord, 

(a) 1578 Banister Hist, Man i. 6 Cerebellum, .lycth vndcr 
the brayne, and the spinall marey thence slydeth from the 
head. 16x5 Crooke Body 0/ Mart 875 Some Nerues.. doe 
arise from the brayne, ..others from the Spinall marrow. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep. i8g The spinall marrow, 
which is but the braine prolonged, 1767 Gooch Treat, 
IVounds I. 341 Wounds in any part of the spinal-marrow 
require no peculiar treatment. 1830 Herschel Study Nat, 
Phil, 87 The seat of the exertion.. Is demonstrably ..either 
in the brain or in the spinal marrow. x88r Mivart Cat 15 
If the skull and^ backbone be cut through, the white sub- 
stance of the brain and spinal marrow will bt found within 
them. 

{b) 1836 Penny Cycl, V. 330/1 A long cord^ of nervous 
mattcl’ filling the cavity of the vertebral or spinal column, 
called the spinal cord. 1851 Carpenter Man, Phys, (ed. 2) 
4x7 Convulsive actions, which are dependent upon the 
medulla oblongata and spinal cord, may continue for a 
minute or two longer. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med, VI. 478 
tCertmn cases] were confused by him with cases of spinal 
cord origin. 

. b. With Other sbs., as artery, bone, canal, etc. 

1725 Pope Odyss, x. 668 Full endlong from the roof the 
sleeper fell, And snapped the spinal joint and waked in hell, 
17^ ^lONRo Anat. x8i That Protuberance. .is called the 
Spinal Process, from which this whole Series of Bones has 
got its Name. 1760-72 H. Brooke (1809) III. 99 
The stake.. they run up wlthinside the spinal hone. X771 
Encycl. I. aiqllt] is fixed. .to the last spinal apophysis 
of the hack. _oi793 Ibid, {tygj) 1. 759 ^ ^bin transparent 
substance, which from its indentations between the spinal 
nerves has obtained the name of ligamentuut denticulatum, 
X799 Med, yrnl. II. 46i Thespinarartery..had been noticed 
by Eerengar, as a white shining line. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entornol, xxxvii. IV. x8 Those remarkable nerves described 
by Lyonnet under the name of spinal bridle {bride ipiniire). 
1845 Budd Liver 360 They [hydatid tumors} have 
been met v.nth, but In comparatively verj' few instances,.. in 
the spinal can^ x88i Mivart Cat 275 The jxth, or Spinal 
Accessory Nerve, is a comparatively insignificant one. 
c. absol. With ellipse of artery or nerve, 
x888 W. R, Gowers Man, Dis, Nervous System II, 406 
It usually supplies the ‘bulbar* nuclei,.. in part directly, 
and in part by the anterior spinal 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. Vlll. 33 If all are not directly innervated by the 
spinal accessory, disision ..may not becompletelysuccessful. 

2 . (See qnot.) rare-~K 

1646 Sm T. Bp.owne Pseud, Ep, 203 All spinall [fisbesl, or 
such as have no ribs, but only a back bone, or somewhat 
analogous thereto, as Eeles, (Angers, Lampries. 

3 . Of diseased conditions : Affecting the spine. 

1838 Dickens Nichleby xxx. Letters inflicted with every 
possible \’ariation of spinal deformity. 1878 A. M. Hamil- 
ton Nero. Dis, 219 Spinal hemorrhage is usually the result 
of a transmutism. 3878 R. Braitiuvaite Life 4- Lett. IP, 
PennefatherW. 22 The memoranda., tell of such.. suffering 
and debility, from spinal irritatloo. 

Comb. 1875 VJxvsH'C Diet. Mech. Spinal^Distoriion 

Apparatus, an apparatus designed to gradually restore the 
spine to its nonn.al condition when it has become curved. 

4 . Resembling a spine or backbone in form or 
function. 

X84X FlorisPs yml, (1846) II. 30X There may be rain on 
the central, orspinal, mountains and hills. 1856 KANE/Jrr/, 
ExpU I. xxiii. 30X Everywhere else the spinal ridge seemed 
unbroken. 1903 lVestvt.Gaz,yo'^\ay 12/1 If water does not 
fall on his ao^ he will bring it to them from his long 
spinal mountain range if necessaiy. 
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6. Of qualities : Arising from, seated in, the 
spine. Alsoj^. 

x8ss Bain Setises ^ Ini, i. ii, § 18 The permanent tension 
of the muscle ts in part due to spinal influence. 1890 Pall 
Mall G* 5 Sept, r/a The news will give a spice to sport, a 
spinal strengtn to the desultory conversation of the rambler. 

6. Of appliances : Adapted to, intended for, ap- 
plication to the spine. 

1864-8 J. Chapman (title-p.), Sea-Sickness, and how to pre- 
vent it. .by Means of the Spinal Ice Bag. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech, 2268/1 Spinal Brace, . for remedying 

posterior curvature of thespine. li/oS -Arnold Sons' Catal, 
Surg, Instrutn, 782 Spinal Support,., for double lateral 
curvature. 

7 . Comb,, as spinal-depressant, -stimulant. 

1874 Garrod & Baxter Afat, Pled, 263 Commercial conia 
was found to exhibit spinal-stimulant and spinal-depressant 
actions. 

Hence Spi ‘Hally adv, 

1885 RIeredith Diana II. viu. 19X Spinally prepared.. to 
repay dignity of mien with a similar erectness of dignity. 

Spinaret, variant of Spinneret. 

Spina^tion (spain^'/an). [f. L. spXna Spine 
The condition of having spines ; the manner 
in which spines are formed or arranged. 

x866 Bowerbank Brit,Spongiads lh 199 The internal 
defensive spicula..are readily to be distinguished from the 
skeleton ones, by.. their entire spination. 

f Spin-coal. Obs, (See quot.) 

17x2 Phil, Trans, XXVII. 541, xi. Coal, more black and 
shining, called Spin-Coal. [Hence in some later works.) 

tSpincop- Obs, In 5 spyn-. [a. olderFlem. 
spinnekoppe (KiUan), Du. and Flem. spimiekop, f. 
spinne spider, or spinnen to spin : cf. Cop sb.^] A 
spider. 

1474 Caxton Ckesse 11. iil, The lawes of somme ben like 
vnto the nettis of spyncoppts. X480 — Myrr. 11. xv, lox The 
spyther or spyncop. t^%~^Gold. Leg. 114/1 By the wylle 
of god cam spyncoppes and made their werke and nettes 
afore hlrn. 

Spind, variant of Spine sb,^, sward. 
fSpinde. Obs,'~^ In 5 spynde. [a. MDu. 
spynde, spinde, var. spende, = med.L. spenda 
{\„-^expend<i ) : cf. Spence l.] A larder, pantry. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.)26 This preest had a spynde 
wherin henge many a good flitche of bacon. 

Spi'iidlage. Also spindleage. [f. Spindle 
sb,\ The number of spindles employed in a par- 
ticular mill, district, trade, etc. 

1908 iVestm. Gaz. 24 Jan. 4/1 During the last three years 
Xiancasbire has increased her cotton spindleage to the extent 
of about X 1,000,000. 

Spindle (spimdT), sb. Forms : a. i spinil, 
spinel, spinl, 5 Sc, spyn(y)le, 7 Sc, spynell, 6, 

8 spinnel, 9 dial, spin(n)el, -al, Bpin(n)le, 
/ 3 . 4-6 spindel (4 -elle, 6 -ell), 5-6 spyndel, 
-ell (5 -ill, -yl, -yll, -ylle, -uile), 6, Sc, 8-9 
spyndle, (2) 6- spindle. [OE. spinol fern., ^ 
OHG, spimla, -ala (MHG, j/fwc/c, ~el, spinle) and 
spinnila, -ela, -ala (MHG. spinnile, -ele, -el), f. 
the stem of spinnan Spin v. The intrusive d of 
the later forms appears also in MDn, and Du,, 
MHG, and G,, OFris, spindel (NFris. ; 

cf. also Sw. spindel (MSw. spinnil) spider. 

Early assimilation of nl gave rise to the MDu., MLG., 
and MHG.^i 7 /c(Du..^//,LG.and G, 5 pille)\ cf. Spill 
L L A simple instrument employed in spinning 
by hand, consisting of a slender rounded rod 
(usually of wood), tapering towards each end, 
which is made to revolve and twist into thread the 
fibres drawn out from a bunch of wool, flax, or 
other material. 

c^^% Corpus f 7 /<vx. (Hcssels) F yj% Fusuin, spinel. Ibid, 

N 108 Nitorium, spinil. a 1x00 Gere/a in Auglia IX, 263 
He sccal fela towtola, flexltnan, spinle, reol, ;;earnwindan, 
stodlan, .habban, C1X50 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 547 Fusus, 
spindle, c X32S Gloss, IP, de Dibbesw. in Wright Voc. 157 
Le fusil, spindel. ci^So Geburt fesu in yioTS,lm, A Itengl, 
Leg. (1875) 105 Bot mid spindle and mid nelde, bis moder 
him hi wan. 14x0 Nottingham Rec, II. 70, j spyndel, pretii 
\]d. 1470-85 Malory w 4 ri/zr/rxvn. vL 698 C^rue me oute of 
this tree as moebe woode as wylle make me a spyndyl. 
a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 299 They layde to pledge 
theyr whaiTowe, Tbcyr rybskyn and theyr spyndell. 1577 
B. Gooce tr. Heresbach's Husb, xib. The smaller sort 
[of necessaries! be these,. .Distaue^, Spindelles Wharles, 
x6xs Chapman Odyss.x. 151 As she some web %vrought; 
or her spindles tu-ine She cherisht with her song. 1631 
Anchoran Comenius' Gate Tongjtes 98 [They) draw their 
threads, whether it be w-ith a rcele, or with a spindle, and a 
wherne. X720 Pope Iliad xxiir, 890 As closely following 
as the running Thread The Spindle follows. 1758 Johnson' 
Idler No. 5. pB The prejudices and pride of man have long 
presumed the sword and spindle made for different hands. 
x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxvj, The younger children.. watched 
the progress of grannie's spindle. x8^ Trevelyan Com/et. 
Wallah (x866) 335 Along the whole course of the Ganges 
the women flung their spindles into the river. 

b. In a spinning frame, one of many steel rods, 
by each of which a thread is twisted and wound 
on a bobbin, 

C1790 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 488/2 Large buildings,., 
many of which contain several thousands of spindles, 
1831 G. R- Vovavs. Silk Manuf. rot Upon each spindle, 
just above the bobbin, a piece of hard wood is so fixed by a 
pin as to cause the wood to revolve with the spindle. 1845 ’ 
Disraeli Sybil (:E63) 155 After a day of labour passed.. 1 
amid the ceaseless and monotonous clang of the spindle and / 


the loom. 1846 McCulloch Ace. Brii.Empire{\%i^ 1 . 6-? 
At first the mule carried only X44 spindles? but, by 
cessive improvements, it was rendered capable.. of workir.- 
300 or 400 spindles. 

C. A spool or bobbin. 

X837 Hebert Eng, 4- Mech. Encycl. 1 . 320 The workman 
having placed his spindles of thread near him, begins to 
work on the first horizontal line of one of the squares. 1857 
"Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 1x3 (Carpet-weaver), Before 
the Weaver commences he prepares a number of smiUI 
‘spindles* which hold the woollen yam of the differcst 
colours required in the carpet, 

2 . a. Jig, In allusions to the Fates imagined as 
spinning the thread of life or destiny, or in similar 
contexts. 

1577 Grange Golden Aphrod. F ij, What tjune soeuer ih* 
turnyng spindle had iborowly twyned his falall threedc. 
1608 Dekker Lanth, 4* Candle Lt. ^Vks. (Grosart) III. 300 
Shall I shew you what other hottomes ofmischiefc, PIuioj 
Beadle saw wound vpon the blacke spindclsoftheNigMl 
rrz645 Milton Arcades 66 To those that,. turn the Adi* 
mantine spindle round, On which the fate of gods and mca 
is wound. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men. Plato Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 297 He beholds, .the Fates, with the rock and shcais; 
and hears the intoxicating hum of their spindle. 

b. As a type of something slender, 

12x625 Fletcher Worn. Pleas'd iv, iii, I am fall’n awajrto 
nothing, to a spindle. 

c. etlipt. = Spindle-side. rare-^K 

1877 Blackmore Rrema li, The barony,., upon delaukct 
male heirs, devolved upon the spindle. 

3 . Such an amount of thread or yam as can be 
prepared on a spindle at one time; hence, a certain 
quantity or measure of yam, varying according to 
the material. 

1452 Cov.Leet Bk, 11.271 Theseid shirrifs to sesse & take 
the spyndels to ther owne behofe, & to paye spyaner 
forhir labour. x6xo Wedderburne Compt Bk.{S.\iS)^^, 

19 spynellis of yam lyning, Ilk spynell cost me 28*. 1717 
Forfeited Estates Papers (S.H.S.) Introd. p. xxvi, Yam, 

20 Spindles, i Hasp, and 3 Heer, at 2s. per Spindle. 1765 
W. Gordon Gen. Counting.ho. 197, 3 bales linen yarn con. 
taining 1500 spindles. 1794 Statist. Acc. XI. 114 It 
is.. an easy task, for one of these two-handed females, to 
spin 3 spindles in the week, 1858 Simmonds Diet Tradt 
s.v., In cotton-yarn a spindle of x8 banks is 15,120 yards; 
in linen yarn a spindle of 24 beers, is 14,400 yards. i ^3 
Barlow Weaving 330, 4 Hasps = 1 spyndle = 60,000 j*ardi 

4 . a. A figure having the form of an elongated 
lozenge; esp, as a charge in Heraldry, = FosilI 

i486 Bk. St, Albans, Her, F ij b, Off armys fusyllit ia 
english spyndyllis now I will speke. 1589 Puttrnham £«/. 
Poesie ii, xi. (Arb.) 105 The Fuzie or spindle, called Ron* 
boides. 1765 PoRNY Elem. Her, iv, (1777) *^3 The Fugi 
called also a Spindle, is longer than the Lozenge, iw 
SvMONDs B, yonson 2 In wnich shape they assume the 
semblance of the heraldic fusil, spindle, or rhombus. 

b. Med. A dilatation of the fcetal aorta resem- 
bling a spindle in shape ; the spindle-shaped part 
of a muscle. 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. bled, V, 707 This constriction « 
isthmus is succeeded by a fusiform dilatation, the aorti; 
spindle of His.^ 1899 / 3 m, VLyxi Disease of sensoiy muscle 
nerves and their end organs, tne ‘ muscle spindles*. 

5. ellipt. a. = Spindle-tbeb. 

With quot. 17x2 cf. Sl>tNDLEKlN. 

17x2 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 421 Cape Spindle withashj-i* 
ing notch’d Leaf. 1891 Daily Nesusii Nov. 5/2 Thespmij 
is not a striking shrub, and its sober flowers are small aad 
inconspicuous. 

b. = Spindle-shell, -stromb (see 17). 

1842 Penny Cycl, XXII 1 . 124/2 Rostellaria atrvirSii^^^ 
{Strombris fusus, Linn.), the Sjiindlc of collectors, is by a*' 
the most common of the Asiatic species. 

H. 6. A rod, usually of iron or other jnetsl, 
serving as an axis upon which, or by means of 
which, something revolves or is turned round. 

In technical use this sense has developed into 
special applications, esp. from the 17th cent, onwards, 
earliest examples refer to the rod of a mill-stone (cf. 
and rind-spindle'). 

CZ343 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 543 In-.ij Spinc£.> 
1345-6 Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 133 In j pari de Spyrndel 

? ro molendino equino. 1458 in Br/t. Mag. XXXI* si 7 
lem, to hym for makyng of the Spendel for the hc-t * * 
1507-^ Fabric Rolls (Surtees) 94 Pro facoo-- 

j spyndill for remevyng of ye hamers of ye chyme. * 5 ^ 
J. Heywood Piety Wether B iv, ()ur mylstons our wt?*- 
with her kogges & our trindill, . . Our hopper, our extre, cc. 
yren spyndyJl, 1625-6 in Swayne Sarum Churcho-'-J^ 
(1896) 310 Mending of the spindle of the clockc. 

Smith Seaman's Gram, ii.8 Capstaine. The maine bwy • 
itis called the Spindle. 1687 A. Lovell ir.Theveno.i i*'g 
I. 54 They fall a turning round with their naked feet ’ 
left foot serving for a Pivot or Spindle to turn upon. L ' 
De Foe Crusoe u (Globe) 74, 1 had no possible way ' 
the Iron Gudgeons for the Spindle or Axis of 
run in. 1764 J. Ferguson Led. 46 The trundle [ofa"-*^^ 
mill! is fixt upon a strong iron axis called the spmcle. 
Massachusetts Spy 25 Dec. 3/3 An apprentice., temg ^ 
the spindle of a grindstone, that was going by 
the hair of his head caught by the spindle. 181S J* ^ j 
Panorama Sci.ty Aril. 20 The drill (of a lathe] 
or otherwise fastened, upon the spindle. * 8 * 4 /^ *'1*1 / 
Hist. Steam Engine 157 The tail or spindle of 
being pressed upwards, opens the valve. 1862 Catal. 

Exhib., BriL 1 1 . No. 6332^ A spindle, which i? to act / 

bolt for shutting and opening the locJa iqoo 
Eng. llandybk. 98 When the engine is moving wtu Z) . 
velocity,.. the weights or balls attached to the arms ^ 
further from the spindle, moving the ring on the 
Jig. J. Martineau Ess. 11 , 175 The cniverse re* 
jng round the spindle of necessity, ^ 

7 . a. A cj'lindrical rod or bar provided 
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grooves so as to act as a screw; spec, that by 
which the platen of a hand printing-press is 
lowered and raised. 

ijgSTREViSA^arM. DeP, P. v.xii. (i4g5;ii7 The holes that 
ben the propre instrumentes of herj’nge ben wrapped and 
wounde as a spindle of a presse. 1585 Hicins tr. Junius* 
Nomencl. 217 Cochlea^ the vice or spindle of a presse ; the 
winding peece.^ 1677 Moxon Exerc. n.31 The length 
of a Worm begins at the one end of the Spindle and ends at 
the other. . .The depth of the Worm is cut into the diameter 
of the Spindle. 1683 Ibid.^ Printing x. T 12 The Spindle. . 
is sixteen Inches and a half, the length of the Cilinder the 
Worms are cut upon is three Inches and a quarter. 1825 J. 
Nicholson OperaU Mechanic 295 When the workman pulls 
this handle, he turns round the spindle /,..and causes the 
platen to descend and produce the pressure. 1829 Chapters 
Phys, Sci. \dii, \Vhen the spiral is formed upon a cylinder, 
it is called the spindle, or interior screw, and by some a male 
screw. 

b. A revolving frame used for stirring a mixture. 
C1793 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XI. 442/2 The spindle is of 
light wood, and moves on a brass pivot in the bottom. It 
has four wooden wings. . Ibid, 443/1 The . . stirring of the 
mixture with the spindle. 

8 . t a. The newel of a winding stair. 06j. rare, 
1585 Higins tr. Junius* Nomencl, 215 Scapusy . . the spindle 

or malne peece of worke whereabout the winding staires 
doe run. i6ix Cotgr., Noyau,. ,ih^ Nuell, or spindle of a 
winding staire. 

b. Geom, (See quots.) rai'r^. 

2706 [see Parabolic a, 2]. i8ox Enc^>cl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
Suppl. II. 516/2 Spindle, in geometry, a solid body gene- 
rated by the revolution of some curve line about its base 
or double ordinate. 2842 Francis Diet. Arts, Spindle,., 
as a solid, is a circular body, tapering towards both ends ; as 
a superficies, it is flat, tapering also at both ends. 

c. A rod upon which the core of a gtm-shell is 
moulded. 

2842 in Burn Naval ^ Mil. Teckn. Did. s.v. Arhre, 
P^lMallG. 24 Jan. 7/2 By introducing dynamite into 
the spindle of the grape with a time fuse, much more exe- 
cution will be done, 

9. A stalk, stem, or shoot of a plant, esp. of 
cereals. ? Obs. 

G. spimlel has also this sense : cf. Spindle v, i. 

2377 B. Googe tr. HeresbacJCs Hush, 27 b. The blade of 
wheate is.. narrower than the Barley, the Spindel, Stalke, 
or Strawe thereof, is smoother and gentler. 2608 Willet 
Hexapla Exod, 278 Abib signifieth the spindle with the 
eare, 2660 Sharrock Vegetables 118 The Gardiner. .not 
suffering above one, two, or three spindles upon such roots 
or stools, 2707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 121 The Spindles 
must be often tyed up,.. lest by their bending they should 
break, and their Flowers be lost. 2750 W. Ellis Mod, Husb. 
111 . i. 28 Hail-Stones.. beat down and hurt the spindle of the 
Wheat. 

b. In prepositional phrases, denoting a stage or 
manner of growth. 

2686 Plot Staffordsh, 23 Another storme of Hail, .cut the 
stalks of the Wheat and Barley (then in spindle) quite 
asunder, a tjzz Lisle Husb. (1757) 2 16 The juices stagnate 
in the plants, and are not pushed on to tillow, but run to 
spindle. 2750 W. 'EiU.isMod, Husb. Ill.xi. 153 The wheat was 
upon the spindle, and had not shot into Ear. 1764 Museum 
Rust. II. 22 When the com is shot into spindle, and the ears 
begin to appear. 2896 Midland Herald 4 June (E.D.D.), 
Forward crops [of wheat] are in full spindle and give promise 
of being in full ear by the 14th inst. 
i'lO. A rod or bar forming part of a plough or 
harrow. Obs, 

26x6 SuKFL. & Markh. Country Famue v. v, 532 The com- 
position of plows.. conslstcth vpon the beame, the skeath, 
the head, the bales, the spindles, the rest [etc.]. 2641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 120 Att Martynmasse..wee sette our 
foreman to cuttinge of..saughs for hecke-stowers and har- 
rowe-spindles. 2736 J. Lewis Hist. Antig. 15 Next the 
Handle of the Plough is this Wreest, supported by a Piece 
of Iron which they call a Spindle. 

U. Naut. The upper part or section of a made 
wooden mast. 

1597 Vere Comm. 48 My mainmast being in the partners 
rent to the very spindell which was eleven inches deep. 
2670 CovEL in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 128 There 
appear’d a very bright Helena at the very spindle of the 
main top mast. 2697 Dampier Voy. (1699) 414 We saw a 
Corpus Sant at our Main-top-masl head, on the very top of 
the truck of the Spindle. 2794 Rigging < 5 - Seamanship 13 
The spindle, or upper tree, of large masts is made of two 
pieces. ci8^ H. Stixsssce Seaman's Catech, 73Twospindle 
pieces dowelled and bolted to each other.. .Two side trees 
..dowelled and bolted to the spindle. 

12. a. U.S. A stout iron rod or pole fixed on a 
rock as a guide to sbipping. 

2819 Stat. at L. (U.S.) III. 535 A spindle on the rock off 
the point of Fairweatlier Island. 2829 IV. 345. 2843 

Amer. Jml. in Civ. En^. < 5 - Arch. Jml. (1844) VII. 68/1 
Upon many of the reefs in Long Island Sound., it has been 
the practice., to erect wrought iron spindles of about 4 in. 
diameter, and from 15 to 25 ft. in height. 

b. A slender cylindrical rod (esp. of metal) or 
other object of this shape. 

2829 Nat. Philos., Mechanics ii. 30 (L.U.K.), The teeth 
of the wheel., are made to act upon a form of wheel called a 
lantern... The cj’Iindrical teeth or bars of the lantern are 
called trundles or spindles. 2902 Euz. Banks Nnvspaper 
Girl 187 If he wants the article he puts it on a spindle or 
in a pigeon-hole. 

iransf. 287D Emerson .S'i’C, .S■^7/zV..7^ar7w^«'^^Vks.(Bohn) 

III. 60 Set out a pine-tree, and it dies in the first year, or 
lives a poor spindle. 

' 13. Midi. dial. The third swarm of bees from a 
hive in one year. 

2825 Hone Every.day Bk. I. 647 A Warwickshire corre- 
spo.ndent says, that in that county ..‘the second [swarm] 


from the same hive is called a c<w/, and the third..ar/zW/tf. 
1853 N, ^ Q, 1st Ser. VIII, 575/2 In the midland counties 
the first migration of the season is a suiann, , , the third a 
sptndle. 

III. attrib. and Comb, 14:, a. In sense i (in 
later use especially in combs, relating to machine- 
spinning), as spindle-band, -box^ ‘Carriage^ -hook, 
-maker, -production, -work, 

2483 Caih. Angt, 355/1 A Spyndelle maker, Jitsarius. 
2598 f LORio, Fusaro, a spindle maker. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients He is likewise commended for a picture of 
spindle worke, wherein the threads of every spinning wo- 
man seem to make very great haste. 1770 in Abridgm. 
Specif. Patents, Spinning{iZ 66 )TZ (Two grooves, into which 
the] spindle-box (is fixed]. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 422 One of the spindle-hooks of the spinning- 
machine. 2835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 178 The part of the billy 
which contains the spindle-carriage is movable.. through 
what is called the billy-gate. Ibid, 274 These two bars 
together are called by workmen the spindle-box. 2892 J, 
Nasmith Students* Cotton Spinningix. (1893) 357 It does 
not pay to use spindle bands made of inferior material. 2892 
Daily News i Oct, 2/5 I'he demand for yarns is regular, 
and about equal to spindle production. 

b. With numerals, as iwo-spindle, etc. 

183s Ure Philos.Manuf. 159 Some of them are two spindle, 
. .others six spindle-frames. 2884 W. S. B. McLaren Spin- 
ning (ed. 2) 228, 2nd, two two-spindle gill boxes; 3rd, four- 
spindle drawing box. 

c. In sense 6, as spindle-end, -gearing, -lathe, 
-screw, -valve. 

2869 Rankine Machine ^ Hand-tools PI. H 8, The pinion, 

a, kej-ed on the spindle end, tak^ into an intermedbte wheel, 

b. Ibid, The back shaft, e, being arranged to throw out of 
gear with the spindle gearing. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
2262/2 The spindle-lathe has a rotating axis in the head- 
stock, to which the work is attached. Ibid. 2269/2 Spindle- 
valve, a valve having an axial guide-stem. 2895 Model 
Steam Engine 88 As the spindle-screws are of the same fine- 
ness, and with right and left threads. 

15. a. Of the limbs (or person), in the sense, 
'thin, slender, lacking in robustness*. See also 
Spindle-shank. 

a 1586 in Pinkerton Anc. Sc. Poems (1786) 2or To the 
rude scho maid ane vow, * For I sail hit thy spindill schyn 
2648 Hexham h, .. Spindle leggs, or leane 

Shankes. 2682 ?D’Urfey Progr. Honesty iv. 4 One that 
could flatter ever>’ Golden Clod, And call my Spindle Lord 
..his God. 2688 Holme Armoury ii. 401/2 The slender 
Leg«, such as have no Calf : Spindle l.egs. 2828 Lytton 
Pelhaut II. xxvi, You have thrust those spindle legs of 
yours into your coat-sleeves instead of your breeches 2843 
Carlyle Past 4 * Pr. 11. x, The burden their poor spindle- 
limbs totter and stagger under. 

b. Of things, in the sense * having the form of 
a spindle ; cylindrical with a taper towards either 
end*. 


2708 Phil, Trans. XXVI. 79 TurBiniies, The Spindle 
Periwinkle. C271X Petiver Gazopkyt. viii. l.\'xiii, Liming- 
ton Spindle Fossil... A very rare Shell. 2765 Treat. Dorn. 
Pigeons 55 1 1 is a very small Pigeon, with a . . very short and 
spindle beak, and a round button bead. 2840 J. Buel Far. 
liter's Companion 156 A spindle root may be able to draw an 
abundance of nourishment from land.. exhausted by short 
or creeping roots. 2878 T, Bryant Prod, Surg. 1 . 135 
Some spindle-cell sarcomas will recur often after removal. 
2903 Agnes Clerkc Astrophysics 443 All splndle-nebulse 
were resolved into spirals viewed aslant- 

16 . In parasynthetic adjs., as spindle-celled, 
-fortned, -pointed, -rooted, etc. Also, spindle-like 
adj. -wise adv. 

1871 T, H. Green Introd. Pathol. 117 The soft round- 
celled varieties are. .much more malignant than the firmer 
•spindle-celled growths. Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 

846 The treatment of spindle-celled sarcoma of the skin 
is not easy to formulate. Ibid. 600 Long, *spindIe-fornied, 
partially pigmented cells appear round the vessels. 1831 
J, F. South tr. Otto's Comp. Pathol. Anat. 485 A whole 
row of *spindle-like swellings. 2884 Bower S: Scott tr. De 
Barfs Pkanerogr. fy Ferns 27 Their obliquely tapered or 
•spindle-pointed ends. 1706 C. Marshall Gardening xviii. 
(1813) 298 •Spindle rooted plants should be set where they 
are to blow, quite young, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Prod, 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 226 The early short-topped and salmon 
among the spindle-rooted [radishes), and the small while 
and red among the turnip-rooted, may be sown for suc- 
cession crops every fortnight. 1775 Asif, *Spifidleshin[n]ed, 
having small legs. 2591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Ahusada 
jfigura, shaped •spindle wise. 

17 . Special Combs. : *{• spindle bud, ? a bud 
giving rise to a shoot or stem; spindle cross 
Her.., a cross having arms shaped somewhat like 
a spindle; fspindle-pesr, a pear having the 
elongated form of a spindle ; spindle-shell, 
-stromb (see quots.); spindle-twirl, f-whirl, 
-w’horl, a whorl used for weighting a spindle; 
spindle-wood, the spindle-tree, or the wood of 
this; spindle-worm US., the maize-eating larva 
of a noctuid moth {Achatodes zex)» 

2657 Austen Fruit Trees iif. 16 They will become much 
larger than if all the *spindle buds were suffered to grow. 2828 
Berry Encycl. Her., Pandall, Pendall, or *SpindIc Cross. 
2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Dec. 60 The Squib-^ear, *Spindle- 

? ear, Virgin, czizi PETivERC7<2cz^A^ivi.lvi,Knoltycnained 
ndian •Spindle ShelL 277S Phil. Trans. LXV . 238Tl«se 
anemonies bad been found on old wlutes, called spindle- 
shelU f fucus brevis). 2861 P. P. Carpenter in Rep.Sritttk. 
sonian Instil. iSbo, 175 Another group, of which the Spmdlc- 
shcllsarethe type, haveno variccsatalL *88z Cassell's NaL 
Hist. V. 193 The ‘ Spindle-sheir. Fusus.., is c-xiensively 
dredged forthemarkets. i86rP.P.CARrENTERin^r/..y^"^' 
sonian Instil. sSbo, sgS These creatures may be regarde^ 
•Spindle-slrorabs. 1882 Cassells Nat. Hist, *• sgi Ine 
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I genus Roslellaria, or the ‘Spindle-stromb*, is marked by 
' having a very much elongated spire. iBssArchaeol.XyiXVl, 
135 About the middle of the body was a bronze finger ring, 
and a stone *spindle.twirl. 2648 Hexham ii, Een Spille- 
wervel, a Whirle for a Spindle, or a *Spindle-whirle. 2874 
Dawkins Cave Hunt. iii. 103 The number of personal oma- 
ments and the *spindle-whorIs imply the presence of the 
female sex. 2712 tuPomet's Hist.Drugsl.rzg The Tree is 
like *Spindle-\Vood, or Priests-Cap. 2885 St. James's Gas. 
2 Jan. 6/1 Spindle- wood, which is nowhere plentiful, is re- 
served for skewers. 2839 T. W. Harris Treat. Insects 
Injurious Veget, (1B62) 438 Indian com.. often suffers se- 
verely from the depredations of one of these Nonagrians, 
knowm to our farmers by the name of *spindle-worm. 

Spindle (spi*nd’l), v. Also 6 spindel. [f. 
the sb. (esp. in sense 9 ).] 

1. intr. Of cereals : To shoot up into the slender 
stolks on which the ear is formed. 

So G, spindeln in dialect use. 

2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 27 When the Spring 
draweth on, it [sc. wh^t] beginneth to spindle. Ibid. 32 
When it beginnes to spindel, it must be well weeded. x6i6 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme \. vi. 534, I must needs 
discommend that manner of weeding.. which is used after 
the com is spindled. 2651 IL Child in Hartlib Legacy (1655) 
139 Com sown in July,, .if it should begin to spindle, (as the 
Husbandmen call it) it is very easy, .to prevent it. a 2722 
Lisle /fwjA (1757) 127 In the hot countries it is a frequent 
calamity, that the com will not spindle, that is, will not come 
out of the hose. 2763 Mills Pract, Husb. II. 201 The 
whole had already spindled, which made me sorry I had 
sowed so early. 2805 Dickson Prod. Agric. I. 550 Great 
care is necessary to see that the whole Is completed before 
the crop begins to spindle. 2846 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 
11. 344 The author has never once seena single plant of the 
..lye to spindle before the following spring. 

D. Of fiowering plants: To form the stalk or 
stem on which the fiowers are produced. 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 253 Even so doth the decoction of 
Lonchitis, if it bee taken before it spindle and run vp to seed. 
2665 Rea Flora 163 When they begin to rise to spindle, 
nip of such as are smallest. 2725 Fam. Did. s.v. Pink, 
^yhen the Pinks begin to Spindle, they will then require a 
little more Care. 2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 173 Feather- 
headed grasses, spindling rank. 2B24 T. Hogg Carnation 35 
When the plants begin to spindle, or shoot up for bloom, 
they require to be supported by sticks. 

c. With Up or upward^/). In later use sometimes 
implying too slender a growth. 

1601 Holland 558 No sooner commeth the spring, 

but they begin to grow up into straw, and to spindle upward 
pointwise. a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 142 The blade, after 
It is come up, will die away, and then .spindle up again. 
2796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 282 He resembled those exotic 
plants which spindle up in our hot-bouses. xBxe Wordsw. 
Scenery Lakes (1823) 6x The whole island planted anew 
with Scotch firs, left to spindle up by each other's side— a 
melancholy phalanx. 2842 Florist's Jml. (1846) II. 297 Too 
much water.. makes them spindle up and flower prjjma- 
turely. 1881 Daily News 4 June s/6 Wheat is very ihin, . . 
the plant not siooling satisfactorily, but spindling up. 
fg. rr 2864 Hawthorne Dr. Grimshawe 1.(1891) 3 The 
cemetery.. might probably have nourished.. whatever else 
is of English growth, without that iendenc}» to spindle up- 
wards and lose ibeir sturdy breadth. 

2. To shoot out or up, to develop by rapid 
growth or attennatioD, into something thin or un- 
substantial. 

2784 CowpER Task V. II From ev’ry herb.. Stretches a 
length of shadow o'er the field. Mine, spindling into longi- 
tude immense,.. Provokes me to a srail^ 2833 hi, Scott 
Tom Cringle xiij Here Sir, squealed Timothy, his usual 
gruff voice spindling into a small cheep. 2854 Lowell Jml. 
Italy Wks. 1890 I. 203 That fairest variety of mortal grass 
which with us is apt to spindle so soon into a ^somewhat sap- 
less womanhood. 1B60 Emerson Cond.Life'i\.[jZ 6 i) 
gardener, by severe pruning, forces the sap of the tree_ into 
one or two vigorous limbs, instead of suffering it to spindle 
into a sheaf of twigs. 

b. To become spindly or weak, 

2863 Thornbury True as Steel ' 1 . 210 , 1 will, .betake my- 
self to the service of the Elector.., where I can win a place 
for myself in the van, and not spindleand pine as I do here. 

c. To rise in a slender form. 


2897 Catholic News 6 Nov. ^/3 If one or two prayer-towers 
spindled above Ballydehob it would be a perfect Turkish 
village. 

3. Irons, To fit wth, fix upon, a spindle or axis. 

1B33 Loudon Eneyl. Archil. §1301 An oak curb to Ije 

made to go all round the mill and the millwright (to be] 
assisted in rimming it, and spindling the stone. 

4. To spin (a garment), rarr"^, 

2B87 Austin Pr. Lucifer I will., clip the July fleeces 

for your hands To spindle me a jacket. 

Sprndledi pph • [f. Spindle sb. or v.y 

1, Of corn : Shot up into the slender pointed 
stalks which after^vards bear the ear. 

2604 E. G[rimstoneI D' Acosta's Hist. Indies W'.xjU. 258 
Of the seede sowen, at one instant, some is spindled, some 
is in the care, and some doth but bud. 1608 Willet Hexopia 
Exod, 178 Then the corne was spindled and began to ue 
cared. 2764 Museum Rust, II. 253 He must then. .go 
among the spindled corn. , • 1 

b. With up : Overgro^Mi in height or Jengin in 
proportion to strength or stoutness. . 

1855 CnA,M.nR My Tra-.:ih I. x. .67 A Wll. ‘f"" 
spindled up like a weak geranium. 2885 Alndlcd 

1255/3 These arc fine compact bushy pkmtsand not sp 
Bp rubbish. 

2. Attenuated, thin, slender. 

1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus r AYU^ii 

arising into sharpe and fr h. a rood 

(Water P.) PraisrClean Linen Ded. la- H- *6S A 
Legge isa great grace ifit^discrect yessex d in the calfe, 
an^ not too much spindled in the small. 
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3. Spindle-shaped ; slightly bulging. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm II, 460 In the former state, 
teats are very apt to become corded or spindUd, 

4. Twisted or wound on the spindle. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. OvidCs Met. 93 The Minyeides..\Vith 
rosy fingers twirl the spindled wooL 

Spi'ndlefnl. [f. Spindle sb. + -ful 2.] As 
much (yam or thread) as fills a spindle. 

1611 CoTGR., aspoole.full, or spindlc*full, of thread, 

yarne, &c. 19X3MACLACAN Our Ancest. xHL, 131 The moon 
representing the ball or spmdieful of thread. 

tSpiudleMn. Obs~'^ (Cf. Spindle 5.) 

j’jt^PhiLTrans. XXVIII. 64 Steerbecks Cape Spindlekin. 

Spindle-legged, a. [f. Spindle sb* 16.] = 
Spindle-shvVNKed a. 

1710 Steele Tatlcr No. 148 p 2 Many great families, .are 
dwindled away into a pale, sickly, spindle-legged genera- 
tion of valetudinarians. x86o Worcester, SpindU‘legSie,2. 
spindle-legged person. 1863 Miss Braddon March- 
monVs Legacy \t It seemed as if the spindle-legged chairs 
and tables bad grown attenuated, .by much service. 

+ SpindlerCsVlloat. Obs. rare. In 3 spin- 
.delerbote, 4 spindlerebote, spindeleresbot, 
spinleresbot. [Of obscure origin.] Some kind 
of fishing-boat. 

1243 Munhn. Gildh* Lend. (Rolls) III. 449 Major et cives 
. .dicunt quod omnes naves e.xtraneorum cum omnibus pisci- 
bus salsatis exceptis spindelerbotes \v*r, spindlerebotes] 
applicucrunt ad prmdictam hetham. ^ ^*3^5 Liber Albus 
Ibid. I. 374 Spindeleresbot [v. r. spinleresbot] qui ducit 
mulvellum receniem vel rayum. 

Spindle-shank. Also spindleshank, spin- 
dle shank. [Spindle sb. 15 a. Cf. G. spindel- 
bein, LG. spil-^ spillenbhiy Du. spilhbeen^ 

L A long and slender leg. (Chiefly with con- 
temptuous force and usu, in pi.) a. Of persons. 

1570 ? Redfobd Marr. Wit 4 Sci. ii. i. But what if she 
hnde fault with these spindle shankes ? 1581 Mulcaster 
Peuiious xxiv, (1887; 98 Quicke riding,.. which so helped 
his spindle shankes. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 12 Slender 
wasLs, spindle shanks, and swift of foot. 170a Locke in 
Fox Bourne Life (1876J II. 480, 1 hope in my next, I shall be 
able to give a better account of my spindle-shanks. 1709 
Steele & Addison Taller No. 75. f 8 The Marriage of one 
of our Heiresses with an eminent (jourtier, who gave us 
Spindle-Shanks, and Cramps In our Bones. 1^86 Bukks To 
a Haggis vl, His spindle shank a guid whip-lash. 2840 
Thackeray George Cruikshank\l^ 189^ aIII. 293 He 
will find them [Frenchmen] almost invariably thin, with 
ludiaous spindle-shanks. 1898 Steevens With Kitchener 
to Khartoum 89 They., are willowy in figure, and their legs 
run to spindle-shanks, almost ridiculously, 
b. Of articles of furniture. 

2841 Dickens Bam. Pudge vi, A lonely bedchamber, gar- 
nished . .with chairs whose spindle-shanks bespoke their age. 

2. iransf, A spindle-legged person. 

260a Ho 7 u Chuse Good Wife 11. iii, When didst thou see 
the starveling school-master?.. that shrimp, that spindle- 
shank. 2828^2 Webster, Spindle-shanks^ a tall slender 
person ; in contempt. 2865 Slang Did* 241 Spindle-shanks^ 
a nickname for any one who has thin legs. 

3. allrib. in' tne sense ‘ having spindle-legs 

1604 T. M, Black Bk. in Middleton's Wks. (BuUen) VlII, 
25^ The .spindle-shank spiders, which show like great lechers 
with little legs. 

Spindle-slianked, a. [Cf. prec.] 

1. Having long and slender legs; spindle-legged. 
(Usn. \vith contemptuous force.) a. Of persons 
or animals. 

cx6oo Titnan 11. 1.(1842)25, 1 did reject.. Demetrius Cause 
he was spindleshankt. 2^2 Lend. Gas. No. 2787/4 Went 
away from his Master.., one Caesar Rammer,.. aged about 
14, ..small of growth, and spmdle-shank'd. 2713 Steele 
Guardian No. 97, Her lawyer. .is a little, rivelled, spindle- 
shanked gentleman. 1754 ? Fielding Fathers n. i, I will 
neither marry my daughter to a spindle-shanked beau, nor 
my son to a rampant w’oman of quality. 1800 Sporting 
Mag. XV. 207 The poor, slight, weedy, spindle-shanked 
Slock of brood mares. 2837 Creevey in C. Pabers (1904) II. 
326 A chattering, capering, spindle-shanked gaby. 2863 
Blackw. Mag. Sept. 276 The spindleshankcd son of the 
notary Arouet. 

b. Of articles of furniture. 

2853 S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Totir 235 An old 
spindle-shanked sidebo^d, with very little middle. 

2. Of legs : Long and thin. 

2664 Power E.zp. Philos, i. 17 Such prodigiously little 
spindle-sbank’d Icggs. 

Spindle-shaped, ppl. a. [Spindle sb. i6.] 
Having the form of a spindle ; fusiform. 

Chiefly Bot.^ ZooLy and Anat.\ common in 29th c 
2776 J. Lee intred. Bot. Explan. Terms 377 FusiformtSy 
spindle-shaped, simple, and gradually lessening dowTiwards. 
2796 Withering Brit. Plants (td. 3) IV. 220 Stem.. gradu- 
ally increasing in thickness to the ground, and then tapering 
to a spindle-shaped root. 2834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Sci. 401 Not unfrcquenily they are long and narrow, 
like a spindle-shaped ray. 1863 Tyndall Heat viti. App. 
§ 5 (2870)263 The flame longer, narrower, and nearly spindle- 
shaped. 287s Cooke Ftmgi 84 It is.. easily recognized by 
the spindle-skiped stem. 

Spi’ndle-side. [f. Spindle sb.^ after older 
Teutonic combs. Cf. OFris. spindelsida, MLG. 
spinelstde^ G. spindehdte\ ^^Du. and MLG. 
spiUeitty, spUside (Pu. spiUezijiUy G. spillscite ) ; 
also OE. spinlheaif MLG, spiUhalbe, MDu- and 
OFris. spitideihafit.l The female line of descent. 

2851 Sir F. Palcrave Komt. 4 Eng. 1. 526 When..tradi. 
tions of ro>’aUy arc deduced through the spindlcside, marri- 
ages accomplish the mo^t radical of revolutions. 2868 Free- 
ma:j Kcrjft. Cong. riii. II. 243 One whose connexion with 


I Normandy was only by the spindle-side. 2870 Lowell 
] Study Wind. 246 Such and such qualities he got from.. 

I a great-uncle on the spindle side. 

I Sprndle-tree. [f. Spindle sb., after G. spin- 
i delbauvt (OHG, spindeU^ spinelpanniy spinnila- 
I pozimy—^lDyx. spindeiboom\ d.ziXsoG.spiilbaumj 
\ Du, spilbooniy MLG. spillebBmJ\ 

I 1. An ornamental European shmb {Euonyimts 
Europiens^y furnishing a hard fine-grained yellow- 
ish wood formerly mneh used for spindles. 

2548 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 36 Euonymus., 
maye be called in engltshe SpyndJe tree or Muare tree, 
2578 Lyte Dodoens 7^ Some call it.. In Englishe Spindel 
tree, and Prickc timber: bycause the timber.. servetn very 
well to the making both of Prickes and Spindelles. 1607 
Topsell Fonrf. Beasts 240 The prickle or spindle tree 
(called also Euonimus) which groweth in the Mount Occy- 
nius. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 108 Spindle Tree. Not 
purgative ; having slender flexile twigs. 2734 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 234 C)n the Twigs it is more even and greener, 
resembling that of the Evonymus, or Spindle-Tree. 2769 
Ibid. LIX. 38, 1 have Iikewi.se my suspicions with regard to 
the Privetand S;)tndle tree. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXI, 284/1 It 
is also well seen in the Euonymus, or common spindle-tree, 
where It forms a beautiful orange-coloured mantle around 
the seed. 287a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 159 CHiarcoal is pre- 
pared from the wood of the Spindle-trec, for the use of 
artists. 2884 Longman's Mag.jyxn^ 291 Willows, laurels, 
figs, and spindle-trees grew side by side. 

aiirib. 2857 Bof.^giCelastracese. The Spindle- 

tree Order. 1866 Treas. Bot. 233/2 Cassinty a genus of 
South African plants belonging to the Spindle-tree family, 
Celastracese. x868 Watts Did. Chem. s.v., Spindlc-tree 
oil is prepared chiefly in Switzerland. 

b. Applied, with distinguishing epithets, to 
other species of EttonymttSy or to plants of different 
genera (see quots.). 

2723 Phil. Trans. XXVIll. 64 Virginia Spindle-tree with 
rough Fruit. 2731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Euonymus^ 
Ever-green African Spindle-Tree. Ibid. Ever-green Ethi- 
opian Spindle-Tree. 2760 J. Lee Intred. Bot. App. 328 
Spindle-tree, Bastard, Celastrus. Ibid.y Spindle-tree, B.'is- 
tard, Kiggellaria. Ibid.y Spindle-tree, Climbing, Celastrus. 
2771 J. R. Forster Flora Amer. Septentr. 22 Evonymus 
Americanus. Spindle tree, American. 2829 T. Castle 
Introd. Bot. 52 Studded over with small warts,.. as in warty 
spindle-tree. 

2. pi. The natural order Celastracesc, to which 
the genus Euonymus belongs. 

2846 Lindley Veget. Kinpi. 586 CelastraceXy Spindle- 
trees. Ibid. 587 The radicle of Spindle-trees is inferior. 
2866 Treas. Bot. 243/2 The Spindle-trees have a beautiful 
scarlet aril. 

Sprudliug, i^blP) sb. [f. Spindle sb. or ».] 

1. a. The action of providing with a spindle or 
spindles. rarer-K b. (See quot. i6ii.) 

Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 285 In reparacione 
molendini.., viz. in spyndillyng et factura unius novi sayl- 
yerde,^ iiix. vuif/. 2621 Florio, FusariCt trifles, loyes, 
spindlings. 

2 . The formation of a stem, stalk, or shoot, in 
plants. 

2626 'Bkzo'h Sylva § 669 Another it! accident is drouth at 
the Spindling of the Corn, which with us is rare. 1707 Mor- 
timer Husb. (1721) II. 245 Their Leaves. .may be tied in 
knots, which will prevent their spindling. 2726 Did. Rust. 
(ed. 3), Spindlingy a term which Gardiners use, to signify 
the first Apf>earancc or putting forth of Flowers, Stems, 
or their running up in Length. 

3. A spindly plant, animal, etc, 

28^ Tennyson AmphionxiXy Half-conscious of the carden- 
squirt, The 5pindling.s look unhappy. 2B52 P, Parlefs A mi, 
330 Black sheep, or white sheep, . . fat tails, or spindlings. j 

Sprndlingy ppl- a. [f. Spindle v.\ I 

1. Of plants; Growing or shooting out into (long) 
stalks or stems, esp, of a slender or weakly kind. 

1730 G. Hughes Barbados Its numerous branches are 
spindling and weak. 1767 Fawkes Theocr. iv, 65 How high 
these thorns, and spindling brambles growl 2805 R. W. Dick- 
son Prad. Agric. 1. 546 Such warm sorts of land,. are apt 
..to push the plants forward in such a rapid manner, that 
they become weak and spindling. 2851 B'ham Midi. Gar- 
defters' M<sg. Apr. 42 If they [se. cuttings] are neglected in 
this particular they will grow spindling. x^^Athenxum 
23 ftlay 66g/i Five splodling pines stand in the midst of a 
sandy waste. 

fg. 1872 Mrs. Stowe My Doubt.. breaks a fellow 

up, and makes him morally spindling and sickly. 

2 . Of things ; Slender, spindly. 

2838 Holland Tltcomb's Lett. vi. 59 There arc others who 
are coming up delicately wdth spindling .shanks, and narrow 
shoulders. rMx Athen^rusuzo June 867 The spindling piers 
of stone are not grave enough in character. 

Spindly (spi-ndli), a. Also 8 Sc. spinly. [f. 
Spindle sb.'\ 

1. Of plants ; Of a slender and weakly growth. 

2632 in Hartlfb Legacy (1655) 206 No more then a strong 
and fairly spread root could have a small and spindly head. 
2743 Maxwell Set. Trans. Agric. Scot. Eo Where it,. con- 
tinues as Quagmire, U is all Fog at Top, with a short spinly 
thin Grass. 2803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I, 550 On 
such lands the growth of the crop may be so retarded as to 
become weak and spindly, 2835 yml. R* Agric. Soc. XVI. 

1. 131 Ibe com tums^ycllow and spindly. i 83 o Miss Bird 
Japan 1. 242 Sandy ridges wUh nothing on them bot spindly 
Scotch firs and fir scrub. 

Comb. 2897 Mary Ki.vcsley W. Africa 262 Some stretches 
of this forest were made up of thin, spindly stemmed trees 
of great height. 

b. Of growth : Characterized by slimness or 
attenuation and weakness. 

5836 Glenny Everyday Bk. 222/1 Cramped into a weakly 
spindly growth, a temporary bloom, and a premature decay. 


2887 Sat. Rev. j Oct, ^444 They [sc. trees] developed an ah. 
normal spindly habit in their struggles upwards. 

2. In general use : Having a slender elongated 
form implying, or suggestive of, weakness. 

2827 Sporting Mag. (N. S.) XX. 170 A late writer,. coa. 
plains of our present breed of racers os weak and spindlv 
2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. 108 Therefore I’ve wore * 
like many a spindly youth, False calves these many yeirl 
upon me. 2883 Mrs. G. L. Banks Forbidden to Marry 1. 
VI. 102 Spindly fire-irons. 1892 Sladen Japs at Homex\\ 
The spindly little lacquer tables, . . with bowed l^s. ’ 

Sprndriffc. Orlg.Sc. Also 7 spene-, 8 speen- 
drift, [var. of Spoondbift, app. due to local Si 
pronunciations of spoon ; the form speeti- is north- 
eastern, spin- south-western.] Continuous drivan" 
of spray ; spoondrift. 

Common in English writers from c 1880, probably at first 
I under the influence of W. B!ack!s novels. 

1600 Melvill Diary (1842) 269 A how wa and .*^penedrif{. 
275s R. Forbes Ajax' Speech 31 Twa-three swankies rid- 
ing at the hand-gallop, garring the dubs flee about thtci 
like speen-drift. 2823 Galt Entail II, i. 9 Like the lias; 
that brushes the waves of the ocean into spindrift. lUi 
MACLEODsn Gd. Words Feb. 109 It.. began to llowukh 
furious gusts which angrily tore the small waves of lie 
inland sea into spindrift. 1879 Black Macleod ofD. wir, 
Brief gleams of stormy sunlight lighting up the grey spin- 
drift, 2883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxvii, Thesm- 
drift hid them every minute, and it appeared impossible they 
I could live in such a boil. 

Spine (spain), sb^■ Also 5 spyne, spin. [ad. 
OF. espine (mod.F. Bpine, = Prov. Sp. 

espiftay Pg. espinhay It. spind)y or directly ad. L 
sptna thorn, prickle, backbone, etc.] 

I. 1. Bot, A stiff, sharp-pointed process pro- 
duced or growing from the wood of a plant, con- 
sisting of a hardened or irregularly developed 
branch, petiole, stipule, or other part; a thorn; 
a similar process developed on fruits or leaves. 

Botanically distinguished from a Prickle (q.v.), and some- 
times also from a thorn, the latter being then restricted to 
processes originating from the epidermis only, 

2430-40 Lydg. Bochas ir, xxxi. (255-1) ^7 Seruc theLorde 
. .which for thy sake was crouned with a spine, His heart 
eke perced to saue thee fro ruine. 2602 Dent Paihv. 
Heaven (1617) 36 The crab-stock spines, which grow out of 
the root of the very best apple tree. 26x2 Two Nohh K. f. 
i, Roses, their sharpe spines being gon. 2656 in Btov-vr. 
a sgzz Lisle Husb. (1757) 449 ^1^® sjoine, to which the pea 
adheres by a thread, is preserved entire. 2823 Sib H. Davt 
Agric, Chem. (1814) 63 The tendrils, the spines, and othff 
similar parts of plants, 2839 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. its 
(A cactus] which, including the spines, was six feet and four 
inches in circumference. 1^60 Kuskw Mod. Paint.S.si 
viii. 1 14. 75 uotCy A branch of blackthorn with its spicw- 
2867 H, ^IACMILLAN^^^/tf Teach. \\\. (1870) 245 In the hol y 
..the leaves which grow nearest the ground arc tbicBy 
furnished with spines. 

b. iransf- = Needle sb. ii. 

2859 Reereat. Country Parson ii. 28 There was rota 
breath of air through the spinesof the firs. iBk^Chat/deds 
yrnU Sept. 623 A few years ago, no one imagined that it? 
spines (foliage) ofpine-trees could be converted into wool 
The sting of a bee. Obs.'"^ 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. ^ 

3. Anal. One or other of several sharp-points 
slender processes of various bones. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Pedinis Osy The up;^ 
Part of this Bone is call'd its Spine. 2726 Monro 
107 Thro* the MiddleoftheTwo Arches a small sharp RieJ- 
runs, which has the Name of Spine bestowed on it bysom?* 
as indeed Anatomists commonly do apply this Name loaJ 
the long narrow-edged Protuberances of Bones. 2808 

Jml. XlX. 222 A very troublesomescnsalionnearlbeip'-^- 

of the left ilium. 2832 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 99 t-J 
middle part it is much diminished, and is limited by t[‘« 
nasal spines. 28/0 Rolleston Animal Life 7 The spin'^ 
the dorsal vertebra;, 

4. Zooh A' stiff, pointed, thorn-like process of 
appendage developed on the integument of certain 
fishes, insects, or lower forms of animal life. 

1721 Bradley Philos. Acc, Wks. Nat. 248 On 
part of its [an insect’s] Body, near the Head, are 
Branches.. from which proceed several capiUf^D' 

2748 J, Hill Hist. Fossils 652The variousspecicsofbw^^, 
allow’d to have been spines cf the Echini. 28x3 
mShavIs Gen.Zool. IX. 1.42 At the bend of the 
within, is a hom-colourcd spine, about one-eighlh 01 
long, and blunt at the end. 2835 J, Duncan 
The tibia;., arc frequently beset with stiff bristles, anoBfC--* 
more or less with spines or spurs. 2888 
Jackson Anint, Life 290 [In star-fish] the edges ofa 
are bordered immediately by a series of fine moveable W-*'' 

b. One of the prickles of a hedgehog, * 
of a porcupine, or similar growth on other animnU 
• *753 Chamber^ Cycl. Suppl,, Erinaceus,..^^ 
hedgehog.. .Its head, back, and sides, are covered wif-^ s 
spines, 1770 G. White Selborne xxvii, No doobt • 
MJjnes are soft and flexible at the time of their birtn. Tr . 
(jOLDSM, Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 104 In the one 
porcupine), the spines are about an inch long ; ia 

a foot. 2828 STAHKElem. Nat. Hist, 1. 228 Crested 
pine. With very long spines on the back. 

Anim. Kingd, 213 Some [rats] have spines ming*®^ 
their fur, as the Cairo Mouse.., which ha? spinel c- "j 
back in place of hairs, 2870 Yeats Nat. Hist.fct^'^j^ ^r- 
Bristles, hedgehog spines, and porcupine quills, s-- 
modifications of hair. 

c. Ichth, A spinous or spiny fin-ray ; 

X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VJ. 189 The^e fir** 
very much from those of other fishes, which 
straight spine*. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Ilist.fjf * ^ 
stickle or Stickleback. Three spines on the bac^f- 
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F, Francis (1880) 98 Master Perch has sharp 

spines. 

d. Conch. A sharp projection of a shell. 

18** J. Parkinson Oryctol. 156 A suhfusiform uni- 
valve;. .the spine longish. Jlfuf.no^ Lipalxformj bent up. 
wards on the spine. 

5. a. Any natural formation having a slender 
sharp-pointed form. 

Leonardus* Mirr. Stones Zg Its broad head.. being 
put before the light, the Spine appears within. xZ^AUbuit's 
Syst. Med. VI. 490 The dendrons are pos-cessed of numerous 
minute lateral projections, gemmules, spines, or * thorns 
as they have been variously called, 
b. Needlework, (See quot.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Needle^vork 458/1 Spines 
. .are also called Pinworks, and are used to trim the raised 
Cordonnets that surround Spanish and Venetian PointLace, 
and also other kinds of Point Lace. The Spines are long 
straight points that stick out from the edge of the Cordonnet. 

II. 6 . The spinal or vertebral column in man 
and vertebrates ; the backbone. Also spine of ike 
back ; now dial. 

(rt) c XAoo Lanfreutds Cirurg. 358 Of curis of woundis of he 
spine oupirspondilium. 

x6xs Crooke Body 0/ Man xiii. ^x. (2631)^74 Vndcr the 
name of the Spine we comprehend all that whicn is extended 
from the first Racke bone of the Necke vnto the Coccyx or 
Rumpe. x6a6 SirT. RRo\yNE Pseud. Ej>, iv. i. 180 So cannot 
other animaislye upon their backs; though thespinelyeparal- 
lell with the Horizon, yet will their legs incline, and lye at 
angles unto it. x66i \jOWE\x.Hisi.Anwf, .J* Min. Isago^e v, 
Amongst Fishes.. The Fseiiaceousy or plain and spmose, 
have a spine that seemeth to be divided in ihemidd’st. X794 
CowpER Needless Alarm 7 Many a neighbVing squire.. 
Contusion hazarding of neck or spine. 18*7 N. Arnott 
Physics I. 223 The head rests on the elastic column of the 
spine. 1834 M®Murtrie CitziePs Anim, Kin^. 27 The 
spine, most commonly, is continued into a talk x866 G. 
^Iacdonald Ann. Q, Nei^hb. i. (2878) 5 The horses stand. , 
with their spines in a straight line, 

(b) 1651 Sir IV. Raleigh's Ghost 87 From the head, it.. is 
extendi through the spine of the back. 18x5 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. ^ Art II. 272 Having suspended some frogs 
..by means of metallic hooks fixed in the spines of their 
hacks. X&84- in dial glossaries and texts (\Vorcs., Glouc., 
Oxf., Berks., Herts,, Comw.). 

b. iratisf A part or formation having the func- 
tion of a backbone. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 127 The leaf being, .set into the 
PedunculttSj..T^c^\vexh. from that not onely a Spiatt as 
I may call it, which, parsing through the feaf, divides it 
[et&l. *807 J. Barlow Columb. ix. Yet what an age her 
shell.rock ribs attest ! Her sparry spines, her coal-encum- 
ber’d breast I 1855 Tennyson Maud 11. 11. iv, The shock 
Of cataract seas that snap The three decker^s oaken spine. 
x88g Pall Mall G. 23 Apr, a/x The span is the great arch 
that supports the first floor. The spine is the iron upright 
which runs outside the Tower from the second floor to the 
summit. 

c. A line or mark along the back. 

1791 W. H. Marshall IV, England 11 . 243 The 
Cattle, .chiefly of a dork red color; a few of them with while 
Glocestershitti spines. 

7. The heart-wood or duramen of a tree. 

1630-X * [implied in spine-lath\ see it). 1703 R. Neve 
City C. Purchaser 262 If the Elm be fell’d between No- 
vember and February, it will be all Spine, or Heart, 1825- 
63 spine-oak in xi), 1883 M. V, Bale Sa-m-Mills 336 
spine., is the name given to the mature wood of a tree, the 
outer layer being called alburnum or sapwood. 

8 . A ridge or elevated stretch of ground, rock, 
etc., having a position analogous to that of the 
backbone, or resembling it in some way. 

. 1796 Morse Amer.Geog. 1 . 567 The spine, or highest ridge 
of the peninsula. x8s* IXmhokh Antipodes (1857) 4 These 
spines of land, or rather rock, subdivide the south shore of 
Port Jackson. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xxi.^ 248 These blocks 
ride upon a spine of ice, and form a moraine. 1893 Mere- 
dith Amazing Marriage xxxiv, Jlickleham, where the 
Surrey chalk runs its final turfy spine North-Eastward. 

9. iechn. A longitudinal ridge; a fin ; a longi- 
tudinal slat of a riddle. 

x87S in Knight Diet. Mech. 2269/2, 

III. attrib. and Comb. 10. a. In sense 6 , as 
spint’ochey^case, -chisel, -pad, etc. ; spitie-breaking, 
-broken adjs. 

study Med. (1829) III. 221 In no instance do 
I find the back-hone ache, or spine-ache, fromwhich rhachial- 
gia derives its name. Ibid. IV. 682 Baron Larrey sppks in 
terms of high commendation of the first, and especially m 
spine-cases, or paraplegia. 1823CAMPBELL Sp.Pairiots iii, 
Smile o'er thegaspmgs of spine-broken men. 1882 Fwyer 
Unexpi. Baludtistan 120 We bumped, stumbled, and jolted 
in a most horribly spine-breaking, bone-dislocating manner. 
iQgS Arnold Softs' Catal. Surg. Imtrum.g^ Spine Chisel. 
Ibid. g6 Spine Saw. Ibid. 513 Spine Hook. 1900 Isabel 
Savory Sportsw, India riii. 256 Not only [to] wear a large 
sold topi, but have a spine pad sewn inside the coat. 

b. In senses i and 4 , as spine-clad, -ccrjcrcd^ 
finned, -headed, -like, -pointed, -tailed adjs. ; 
spine-cushion. 

1846 Patterson Zool. 43 1 n the harder, or •spine-dad spedes 
[of ikhinodermata], 1^9 Sk. Nat. Hist.,Mammalta IV. 2 25 
The Common Porcupine. .. This *spine-covcred animal is 
found in Italy [etc.]. 28^4 De Barf s Phaner. 

310 The leaf-bundles run.. almost horizontally upwards to- 
WTirds ihelower marginof the •spine-cushioiL 2896 Lydekker 
Roy. Nat. Hist, V. 335 The •spine-finned fishes, .are distin- 
guished . . by some of the anterior rays of the dor«I, anal, and 
P«lvic fins usually taking the form of strong, unjoinied, bony 
spines. Ibid. 547 The extinct Spine-finned Sharks,— order 
Acanihodii. x^ S\\K\'iGtti.Zool. V. 11. 396 *Spine-headcd 
Sucker, Cycleplerus Bispinostts. cx88o Cassells Nat. Hist, 
IV. 301 All the species of the Snake family, .have minute 
vestiges of hind limbs, scale-like or •spIac-Ukc. xBSa Vines 


tr. SacEs Bot.Sf^’j The four cells are attached to each other 
by of rigid spine-Hke projections. 1829 T. Castle 

Introd. Bot. 63 The apex of a leaf may. .be. .'•spine-pointed 
or w«;mdate. x866 Treas. Bot. 1063/^ A Peruvian shrub, 
with elliptic spine-pointed leaves. 2802 Shaw Gen. ZooL 
Ul. I, 216 *Spine.tailed Lizard, Z/rrrrte Acanthura. i860 
G. Gatherings Naturalist 180 That remarkable 

little bird, the . . Spine-talled Orthonyx, 1872 CouES N, 
Amer, Birds 183 Chzturinx, Spine-tailed Swifts. 

11. Special Combs. : spine-bill, one or other of 
two species of Australian honey-eaters, charac- 
terized, by their long spine-like bills ; spine-bone, 
the spine; also iransf; spine-eel, a spiny eel; 
spine-fish, a fish having sharp spines ; •j-spine- 
lath, a heart -lath; spine-machine, a device for 
supporting or strengthening the human spine ; 
spine-oak, the heart-wood of an oak (cf. 7 ). See 
also Spine-tail. 

1848 Gould Birds Australia IV. V\,6t Acanihorhynehus 
ienuirosiris. Slender-billed *Spine-bill. Ibid. P). 62 A. 
superciliosus. White-eyebrowed Spine-bill. CX400 Lan- 
Jrand sCitntrg. 148 pel strecchen doun to beeeris[z'.2'.ers]in 
lenkpe bislde be •spin boon [z'.r. spyne bon], xfiax Lodge 
Summary (f Du Bartasi.iy^lihc marrowof the Spine- bone. 
a 1892 Tennyson in Mem. (18^7) I. 20, I used to stand on 
this sand-built ridge,, .and think that it was the spine-bone 
of the world. 1883 Day Indian Fish 30 Few are of much 
economic importance, if we except the common goby, •spine- 
eels {.Masiacembelidx). 1827 Hooo Hero ^ Leander xxvi, 
Let no fierce sharksdestroy him with their teeth, Nor •spine- 
fish wound him with their venom'd thorns. X630-X in Swayne 
Sarum Churchvj. Ace. (1896) 192 Three hundred of •spind 
lathes, 2S. 6d. 1635-6 Ibid. 204, ij hundred of spine lathes 
to mend ouer the North dore of the Cb. 2803 Hey Prnct. 
Obs, Surg. Pref. p. vii, Mr. Ek makes excellent •Spine- 
machines, upon the true principle of supporting the weak 
part from the ground, x^s Codbett i?wr. Rides {iZZ$) II. 
3X The best of •spine oak is generally chosen for these pins. 
1863 Wise Nezu Eoresi CAos&., Spine-oak, the heart of oak. 

Spine (spsiu), sb.^ s.w, dial. Also 7-8 
spind. [OE, spind fat, = WFris. spyn, OS. spind 
(MLG. spint), MDu. and Du, spint, OHG. and 
G. dial, spind, spint, fat, sapwood. In Devon and 
Comw. the forms spend, spen are also in use.] 

L Greensward, sward ; turf. Also attrib. 

1786 Young's Annals Agric. VII.60 , 1 would recommend 
some heaps to be made of the sward or spind, in the nature 
of denshiring or bumbaiting. X79X W. H. Marshall IV, 
England (1796) II. 264 Paring offand subverting, apparently 
with a Brea-st Plow, the ‘ spine * or rough sod of an orchard. 
2807 Vancouver Agric. Devott (1813) xi6 Cutting. . the spine 
or green sward to a feather-edge. 2823 J, Badcock Dorn, 
Amusem. 29 These planks subsequently covered with the 
spine of earth well kept. 2889 Reports Provinces, Devon. 
(E.D.i).), You can’t grow a good spine under those trees. 

2. The rind of pork or other meat ; the layer of 
fat or meat adhering to the skin. Also attrib. in 
spine-pork (see quot. 1886 ). 

1847 Halliwell, spine, the bide of an animal ; the fat on 
the surface of a joint of meat. 2886 Elworthy IV, Somerset 
Word-bk., SpifU.pork, the meat of small pigs> on which the 
bacon is left with the skin ; hence the * crackling 
Spine (Spain), v. rare. [f. Spine 
* t*±. intr. To grow or develop like a spine, Obs."’^ 
2622 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. v. (1626) 201 A tailc witball 
Spines from his changed shap^ 

2. trans. To shoot or hit in the spine. 

2888J, Incus Tent Life Tigerland It was *spined’ 
(the shot bad been a lucky one). 

'I* Spineal, a. Obsr"^ [f. L. spine-us, f, spina 
thorn.] Made of thorns. 

1688 Holme Amtoury iii. 7/2 The Crown Spineal, or 
Crown of Thoms, , .was made of sharp thorns. 

Spined (spoind), a. [f. Spine sb.^'\ 

1. Having, provided or covered with, spines ; 
spinous, spiny. 

1777 Pennant Brit. Zool {ed. 4) IV, 4 Claws angulated ; 
.second joint spined. 28x9 Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 
274 Feet,. not strongly dliated or spined. 2856 A. R. Wal- 
IJVCE in Ann. Nat, Hist. July 27 A female Mias, on a 
durian tree, kept up. .a continuous shower of branches and 
of the heavy, spined fruits 2882 P. M. Duncan Trans/, 
Insects 91 Their legs are well developed ; the hind ones are 
particularly strong, and the others are spined. 

b. In the specific names of various animals, 
fishes, etc., as spined calerpillar, cicada, loach, rat, 
sea-screw, shark, sparus (see quote.). 

1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 416 Spined Sparus, Sperms 
Spini/er. 2836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 381 The Spined 
Loche Groundling. Batia txnia. 2839 Penny Cyci. XV. 
496/2 Echimys, Geoffl (Spined Rats). 1840 Swainson £: 
Shuckard Insects 64 One of the spined cateqsillars of 
Brazil. Ibid 130 The Centronotidx, or spined cicadas, re- 
markable for. .toe spines upon their bodies. 2850 A. White 
List Specim. Crustacea Brit. Mus, Dexamine spinosa. 
Spined Sea-Screw. 1879 E. P. W’kicht Anim. Li/e 464 Of 
the Spined Sharks, cr spmacidx, there arc a good many 
species. 

2. Haring a spine or spinal column. 

2891 in Ccfit, Diet. 

t Spinee. Obs, In 4 Bpyneo, spine, 5 spyneye. 
[ad, OF. espinee (not recorded in this sense), f- 
espine Spine j 5.^] A dish or confection flavoured 
with hawthorn flowers. 

2381 in Forme e/ (2780) 107 For to make spine. Nym 
the fiowr>*s of the baw thorn dene gadeo’d bray neni 
al to dust (etc), e 2430 Tav Cookery-bks. so Spyneye. 
[Receipt follows.) 

Spinel (spimel). Forms: 6 spyuel, 7 spin- 
nell, 7-9 spinell, 8-9 spinal, 7 - spinel, [ad, 


SPHTELLE, 

older F. espinellt (raod.F. spindle, It. spinella, 
Sp. espinda). See also Espinel and Spinelle.] 

1. A gem or precious stone of a red or scarlet 
colour, closely resembling the true ruby, now 
classed as belonging to the t}'pical spedes of the 
spinel group of minerals (see sense 2 ). 

2528 pis. List of Jeivelry (P.R.O.), xiij rynges, . . iij with 
t5pyneIs,..oon with a crapawd. 2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
236 Rubies, Safires & Spinels. 162a in Ryraer Foedera 
(171^ ^II. 196 Two greate Stones called Spinnells. 2665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 88 Translucent stones which 
want neither beauty nor esteem; namely, Topazes, Arne- 
th^ts. Spinels (etc). 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 214 
The third sort of Ruby is called a Spinell. i8ox T. Thom- 
son in Etfcyel.Brit.%\^^^\. II. 203/2 If deep (red), the ruby 
IS usually called balass; if pale rosy, spinell. 2^2 Daily 
N ews 23 Mar. 5/4 TTie Spinel and the Balas, the one a lively 
poppy-red, the other a vioIet-rose, frequently usurp the dig- 
nity of a true ruby. 

b. More fully in spinel ruby. 

2668 Ckarleton Onofiiast. 277 Rubinus Spinellus, the Spi- 
pel Ruby. 27 S 3 C/raw^m*Q'r/.SuppI.s.v.^«^,Thesecond 
IS the spinal ruby. Under this name they [jewellers) know 
those rubies, which are of a somewhat less deep. .colour, 
than what they call the true ruby. 2796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 253 Spinell and Balass Rubies. 2815 J. 
Stvxsn Panorama Sei. «5- Art II. 411 In the emerald it 
[chromium] exists in the state of green oxide, and the spinal 
ruby contains it in the state of an acid. 1B39 Ure Diet. 
Artssgx If. .we make the edgesof a spinel ruby . . curvilinear. 
28S3 Encycl. Brit, XVL 386/2 Varieties are — Spinel ruby 
when scarlet, Balas Ruby when rose-red. 

2. Min. The typical species of a group of 
minerals (the spinel group), which are compounds 
of sesquioxides with protoxides, and crystallize in 
the isometric system. 

2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II- 482 This mineral, which 
has some resemblance to the spinel, was found composed of 
60 par^ aluipina [etc], 28x7 R. Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 
132 Triple crystals occur in spinel and calcareous-spar. 28^ 
Q'<r/. XXII. 348/2 Spinell is found in Ceylon and 
Siam in isolated and rolled crj’Stals in the beds of rivers. 
xB88 Rutley Roek.Forming Min. 208 Ordinary spinel ap- 
pears reddish, or colourless by transmitted light. 

b. One or other of the various minerals belong- 
ing to this group. 

See also chloro-spinel (Ckloro-*) and ivater.spinel. 

1837 Dana Mhu 328 'fhe fine colored spineU, when of large 
size, are highly esteemed as gem«. 2B63 — Man.Geol. 139 
The soft spinels of St. Lawrence co., called houghite. 2880 
Cleminshaw JVuriz* A tom. The, 244 The spinels form a very 
natural isomorpbous group. 

c. attrib., 0& spilul-crystal. 

2852 Amer. /rnt, Sci. Ser. n. XII, 220 Some of bis speci- 
mens are spinel crystals, .in one part, and true Houghiie in 
another. 

Spinel, var. Spinal sb, ; obs. or dml. f. Spindle. 
Spineless (sp^i’nl^), a. [f. Spine sb.^] 

1. Of animals, plants, etc. : Haring no spines or 
sharp-pointed processes; not spinous. 

1827 Grifhth tr, Cuvier V, 223 Spineless Rats of the Old 


tivaled ones spineless. 1^0 Penny CocL'^y III. 27o/2ScaIes 
of Cones [of a pine) spineless at apex. 1890 Cent, Diet. s.v. 
Perch, Spineless perch, a pirate-perch. 

2. Haring a weak or diseased spine ; deprived 
or destitute of the natural strength or support of 
the spine ; exhausted, limp, 
x86o Dickens Uncomm. Trax\ iv, A whole family of 
Sprites, consisting of a remarkably stout father and three 
spineless sons. 1876 Both.mer Germ. Home Life 237 The 
sole heir to a vast property was a delicate spineless boy. 
1877W.S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fa^ry[yZgs|g^ He found Mrs. 
Pintle reclining in a spineless way on a comfortable sofa. 

b. Lacking moral force, resolution, or vigour ; 
marked by weakness or instability of character ; 
feeble, flabby, irresolute. 

2885 The Voice (N. Y.) 17 Dec. 2 \Ve are sick of this 
spineless way of treating violators of law. 1892 Miss Dowie 
Girl in Karp. acM She had married this spineless person, 
broken him of his drinking habits. 2892 Kipling m Pall 
Mall G. 24 Mar. 3/1 Clamouring for the aid of a spineless 
Government. 

Spinelet. [dim. of Spine J^.I] A small spine 
or spiny process. 

2902 Proc. Zool. See. 273 It is quite likely.. that these 
horny spinelcis are equally characteristic of Galagogametti. 

SpinellStZie (spined^n). Min. [ad. G. spind- 
lan, so named ( 1808 ) by the German geologist 
K. W. Nose, from its resemblance to Spinel.] *= 
Nosean, or a blue variety of this. 

28x5 Aikin Min. fed. 2) 20B Spinellane occurs in small 
crj’sials. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 348/2 Spinellane .. is 
found on the borders of Lake Laach, nwr Andemach on tiie 
Rhine. 1850 Ansted Elem. Ceol.. ///«., etc. 
with a nearly allied mineral, Spinellane, also called N oscan, 
cannot with propriety be separalird [from Lapis-Iazuli). 

Spinelle (spine-1), [ad. older t. espmd/e, 
mod.F. spindle : see Spinel.] 

of Rubies which wee caule and ipin- 

1 1 . 1. 264 There is great store of I. 

dies in this Hand. x6oomNicbo!s/’^ry^-v^ 


cnesinims luuiu. _ 

454 One Jewell of golde, 

sparkes of dj-amondesa^ut yL K. - 


0 srmmnellcs and 
Nat. Ejfer. 
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iron, and 0,01 2 8 calx, iSozfseeib]. E^ycl, Brit.lV, 
552/2 [In Bunnab are] found.. difTcrcnt varieties of chrj’so* 
beryl and spinelle. 

b. Spimlle ruhy^ = Spinel ib and 2 (cf.next). 

2802 Phil. Trans. XCII. 305 The first of these substances 
..is the spinelle ruby, now generally knowTi by the name of 
spinelle. 1829 Crawfurd yml. Einb. to Cri. ofAva (1834) 
11 . 201 The predous stones ascertained to exist in the Bur- 
mese territory arc chiefly those of the sapphire family and 
the spinelle ruby. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orrs Circ. Set., 
Ckem. 448 Chromate of iron. .occurs crystallized in regular 
octahedrons, being, .the alogue of magnetic oxide of iron, 
and the spinelle ruby 

2. Min. = Spinel 2 . 

1804R. jAMESoSi'l/fw. I. 78 Spinelle.. .Its principal colour 
is red. 1823 H. J. Brooke Inirod. Crystallo^. 82 The 
octahedron will therefore.. be adopted as the primary form 
of spinelleand red oxideof copper. 1876 Pace .< 4 Texi^bk, 
Geol. vii. 146 Many of the older lavas yield agates, chalce- 
dony, leuciie, spinelle, oUvine, and other precious minerals. 

Spinescence (spaine'sens). Bot, and ZooL 
[See next and -ENCE. So F. spinescemei\ Spin- 
escent character, condition, or formation. 

1859 Mayhe Expos. Lex.^Spinesceniia^ ..spinescence. 1894 
Nat. Set, Oct. 263 It is not altogether strange to find spin- 
escent processes away from deserts; but I do maintain that 
spinescence is an important element in the facies of hot and 
arid deserts in a barren soil. 1908 Sntiilisonian Misc, Coll. 

V. T04 The differences are mainly in the spinescence or 
smoottmess of the skin. 

Spinesceut (sp3ine*sent), a. [ad. mod.L. 
5pTnescent~,-enSj pres. pple. of L. sptnescere to grow 
thorny, Spine So7.spiiiescenlJ] 

1 . Bot* Developing into, or terminating in, a 
spine or thorn ; also, bearing or covered "with ; 
spines ; spiniferous. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot.^ Spinescens^ spinescent, becom- 
ing hard and thorny. 1842 Florist's JrnU (1846) II. 213 The 
calyx is small and entire, with five spinescent teeth. 2876 
Harley Boyle's Mat, Med, 666 A shrub with squamose 
spinescent branches. 

2 . ZooL Tending to become a spine or spinous 
process ; spinous, spinulous. 

2856-8 W. Clark Fan der Hoevet^s ZooL II, 526 Feathers 
of back and rump rigid, often spinescent. 2894 [see Spik- 
escence]. 

Spinet^ (spi'net, spiue't). Forms: a. 7- 
spinette, 8 spinnette. 7-9 spinnet. 7. 8 
spinett, 8- spinet, [ad. older F. espinette 
(1522; mod.F. dpineile), = It. spinella, -ello, Sp., 
Pg, espinela, spineta {a 1558 Scaliger Poet, 

I. xlviii)- Cf. E.SP 1 NETTE. 

Acc. to Scaliger spineia was formed on L. splna^ with 
reference to the crow-quills which had been introduced 
into the^mechanism. This, however, would be an unusual 
application of spina, and greater probability attaches to 
the explanation given by A. Bancnieri in 260S, that the 
name Nvas derived from the inventor of the instrument, Gio- 
vanni Spinelli of Venice, whose name Banchieri had seen on 
a spinet dated 1503, See Grove's Did, Mas, s.v.] 

A keyed musical instrument, common in Eng- 
land in the 18th centur)', closely resembling the 
harpsichord, but smaller and having only one 
string to each note, 

A full description of the various kinds of spinet is given in 
Grove* Did. Mas. s.v. 

a. 26^ Pepys Diary i July, One Cheswicke, a master 
who plays very' well upon the Splnette. 2686 tr. Chardins 
Trav. Persia When the Spinette came they set it upon 
the Table in the midst of the Room. 2762 Ann, Reg,, Chron. 
228 Father de la Borde, the inventor of the electrical spinette. 
2763 Jeffersok IFrrV. (1892) I. 352, lam s-astly pleased with 
her playing on the spinnettc and singing. 2874 T. Archer 
Sword ffShiittlex, in CasquetLii.^vA^zt, 1.250/r A spinette 
in the corner of the room was open. 28W RIbs, ^Iarshall 
Tozveron Clipvi, 52 It is not every’ woman can. .play on 
the spinette. 

p. 2696 H. Purcell (title), A Choice Collection of Lessons 
for the Harpsichord or Spinnet. 2723 Swift Cadenus 
Vane55a\lV%, 1751 III. ii. 27 When miss delights in her 
spinnet, A fiddler rnay a fortune get. 2786 Ann, Reg., 
Chron. 2C7/2The strings of a spinnet were heard to vibrate. 
2821 Galt Amu Parish xii. xx8 An old woman, sitting 
whole hours jingling with that paralytic chattel a spinnet. 
2881 Besast& Rice Chapl. 0/ Fleet i. viii. (1883) 6x [She] 
had once been a proficient on the spinnet, but there was no 
spinnet to be had. 

y. 2702 Steele Funeral n, There’s the Spinet Mr. Camp- 
ley, 1 V:now you’re Musical, 2^73 I. Adams U'hs, (xSyo) 11 , 
323 The young ladies.. entertained us upon the spinet, &c. 
28x0 A. Boswell Edinburgh Poet. ^Vks. (1871) 51 While 
* Nancy Dawson *,‘Sandieo’cr the lee*,.. Ring on the jing- 
ling spinet or guitar. 2847 H, Miller First Impr, Eng, 
V. 74 He had fitted up an old spinet, until it awoke into 
life, in these latter da>’S of Collards and Broadwoods. 2889 
Brissmead Hist. Pianoforte^ 9^ The English spinet was 
similar to the virginal except in its shape. 
aitrih.^ei Comb. 1703 Steele Tertder If tesb. iiL ii, Madam, 
your^inet Ma«;tcr is come. 2883 Grove's Diet. Mus, III. 
656/1 Stephen Keene was a well-known sj^inet-maker. Ibid., 
His spinels, .reached the.highest perfection of spinet tone 
possible- 

Spinet-. Oh. exc. areh. [ad. L. spinet-um 
(f. spina thorn) or It. sphuto.} A thicket ; a 
' spinnc)'. 

2603 B. JossoN Enieriainm. ai AWtorfe i The invention 
was, to have a Satyre lodged In a little Spinet by which her 
Majestic and the Prince were to come. 2635 Bpathwatt 
Arcadian Princess 11. 179 W.alfcingone day in adellghtfull 
spinet, beautified with shady poplars. 2848TVAS Fav. Field 
FI. Scr, I. X7 We came near a spinet, consisting chiefly of 
lofty wcll-grow'n ash trees. 


t Spi'net 3, Obs^^, [dim, of Spine A 

small spine or thorn. 

2672 Anal. PI. i. iv. (1682) 33 Of affinity with these 

are the Spinets or Thorny Prickles upon the Edges and Tops 
of divers Iieaves. 

Spine-tail. [Spine s6.^2 
L Omith. One or other of several birds of un- 
related genera characterized by their stiff, spine- 
like or mucronate tail-feathers. 

2839 Auduboh Syn, Birds N, Amer. 33 datura, Spine- 
tail. /diV., CAarfMm American Spine-tail. C2880 
Cassells Nat. Hist. IV, iti The third family of the Meso- 
myodi, or Songless Birds, the Spine-tails (Dendrocolaptids). 
2^0 Cent, Diet., Orihonyx, a remarkable Australian genus 
of passerine birds ; thesplnetails. x^i Ibid.,Spinedail,th^ 
ruddy duck, Erismatura rubida. 2893 W. H. Hudson La 
Plaiayix Small Spine-tail [Synallaxis phrygatiophila) and 
NesL 

b. aitrib, in spinedail grouse, swift. 

1884 CoUES N, Amer, Birds 4^ Chxturing, Spine-tail 
Swifts. Ibid. 580 Centrocercus,..^^\ne:.i2o\ Grouse. 

2 . Ichth. (See quots.) 

2852 Gosse Nat, Hist., Fislus 147 Teuthididx, (Spine- 
tails.) Ibid. 148 In form and general appearance the Spine- 
tails resemble the Chxtodons. 

Spine-tailed: see Spine lob. 
t Spiney, spiny. Obs. rare. [Of obscure 
origin.] A shoot or sucker of a plant or tree. 

2649 Blithe Eng. Improi'er xxH. 330 Every Root may 
send forth twenlle or forile ^ineycs, and yet all nourished 
from the Earth, and these Stooles they grow upon also. 
2652 — Eng. Improv. Impr. 232 Every set having some 
suckors or spmies of root going out from them. 
fSpi'ngard. Obs,~^ [ad. med.L. spingarda 
(It. spingarda, Sp., Pg. espingarda, OF. *esp{n^ 
garde ) ; cf. Espringal, Springal(d.] (See quot.) 

2672 Pmi.u?s,Spingard,SL kind of Chamber-gun, but now 
out of use. 

t Spi'Jlger. Obs, rare, [? ad. It. spingere to 
push, thrust.] (See quots.) 

1659 C. Simpson Division-Fiolisti. 9 There is yet another 
plain or smooth Grace, called a Splnger, which concludeth 
the sound of a Note more acute, by clapping down another 
Finger just at the expiring of it. 2676 Mace Musicks 
Mon. log The Spinger, is a Grace, very Neat, and Curious, 
for some sort of Notes. 

Spin-honse. Now Hist, Also 8 spinn-. [ad. 
Du. spinhuis (MDu. spinhnys), G. spinnhatts. 
Cf. Spinning-house,] A house or building in 
which persons are employed in spinning, a. In 
reference to Continental usage : A house of correc- 
tion or penitentiary for women, b. A workhouse. 

a. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 19 Aug. 1641, [At Amsterdam] we 
stepp'd in to seethe 3 ’A/«-^<N/x<’.akiDdofBridewell, where in- 
corrigible and lewd women are Kept in discipline and labour, 
1703 tr. Nieuhojfs Voy. to E. Indies 306 For the Encourag- 
ing of Virtue and Suppressing of Debaucherj’ in lewd 
Women, a Spin-House has been erected here, 2777 J. 
Howard State cf Prisons 122 The States do not transpoxt 
criminals: but men arc put to labour in the Rasp-houses, 
and w omen do proper work in the Spin-Hou5e«;. 

b, 2702 in Brand Newcastle (1789) 1 . 327 note, Work-bouse, 
alias sjpinn-house. 

Spini- (sparni), combining form of L. spina 
\ spine, thorn (cf. Spino-), used in various scientific 
terms, as spini-acuie, ^detztate, -iuherciilate adjs. 

I MayneE-r/uj. Lex, (1859) employs spinieerehral, folious, 

I .pede to translate corresponding Latin formations; recent 
I Diets, give a number of other combs., as spinicerebrate, 
•deltoid, -spirular, •spzrulate, csp. anatomical terms relating 
to the spinal cord and some other part or organ, as spinu 
bulbar, -cerebellar, -muscular, -perspheral, etc. 

1852 Dana Crust, s. 323 Hand.. spini-dentate on the lower 
margin. Ibid. 463 The carpus spini-tuberculate above and 
pilose. Ibid. 479 Anterior angles spini-acute. 

Spiniferite (spaini-fersit). Palseunl. [f.L. 
spinifer (see next) -k -ite.] (See quot.) 

2872 H. A Nicholson Palxont, 69 In some sections of 
flint are found minute * spherical bodies, covered wdth radiat- 
ing and mulcicu-spid spines’, W’bich have been termed 
ferites or JCanlhidia, and arc probably the * gemmules ’ of 
sponges. 

Spiniferous (spsini’ieras), a. [f. 'L.sphiifer, 
f. spina Spine Cf. F. spinifirH\ Bearing, 
covered with, or having spines ; spinose. Chiefly 
ZooL or Bot. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Spiniferous, that beareth prickles 
or thorns, tbomey. 2851 G. r. Richardson Geol. vili. 276 The 
Rajacid® . .have the l^y depressed in the form of a. disc, 
and covered with spiniferous plates. 2867 J. Hogg Microsc. 
II. ii. 392 Small spicola, slightly cim'ed, thickly spiniferous. 

11 Spinifex (spoimifeks). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
spina Spine jf/.l 4- fex maker, 1 Jacere to make.] 
1 . One or other of a number of coarse grasses 
(now classed in the genus Triaispis) which grow 
in dense masses on the sand-hills of the Australian 
deserts, and are characterized by their sharp- 
pointed, spiny leaves; esp. the porcupine-grass, 
Triodia irritans. 

2845 J. L. Stokes Discov, Australia II, 209 In the vallej’S 
was a filtle sandy soil, nourishing the spinifex. 2847 Capt. C. 
Sturt A'iim Exped,C, Australia (1849) 1 . 405 The spinifex 
w'as close and matted, and the horses were obliged to lift 
their feet straight up to avoid its sharp points. 2890 Lum- 
U0LT2 Cannibals 4? On^the^broad sandy heights in the 
ricinity the so-callw spinifex is found in great abundance. 
attrib. 2895 W. G. W. 'RiK'gXin Pagan Irel, 389 An inter- 
. change. .of flint and basalt, or spinifex gum. 
j 2 . A genus of grasses common on Australasian 


sea-shores and characterized by the elastic spines of 
the seeds ; a plant belonging to this genus, esp. 
Spinifex hirsutus. 

i&Tj Bar. F. v. Muller Bot. Teach. i36The Desert Spir!. 
fex of our colonists is a Fescue,but a true Spinifex ocenpia 
our sand-shores. 

Spimform (spai-nifprm), a. Bot. and Zool 
[ad 7 moAiL.spini/ormi! : see Spine ri.l and -fobh. 
So F. spini/orme.1 Having the form of a spine or 
spinous process. 

2833 Hooker in J, E. SmiiJps Eng. Flora V. 1. io 3 Leaves 
smaller fewer with 3 sharp spiniform teeth at the extremity. 
2852 Dana Crust, i. 470 Large hand with short and small but 
spiniform tubercles. 2868 tr. Figuier's Ocean ll'orll vii. 
25iThe axis ..presents on its surface small spiniform pro* 
jections. 

Spini’genouB, a. rare-°. [f. L. type *spm. 
gena.] ‘ Sprung up of a thorn ’ (Bailey, 1)27). 

Spinigerous (spaini-dseros), a. [f. ll spim- 
ger spine-bearing.] 

1 . Ent. (See quot.) 

2826 Kirby & Sp, Eniomol. IV. xlvi. 333 Spinigereui^., 
W'hen the Coleoptra have a spine common to them both. 

2 . Bot. and Zool. « Spiniferous a. 

2852 DknhCrust.i. 371 Front above obliquely subcrUtati 
not spinigerous. 2888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Liu 
311 Down the centre of each ray the spinigerous tubcrclis 
are in this species arranged with conslacrable regularity. 

Spilxigrade (spsimigr^d), a. and sb, [flmod. 
L. spinigrad-us^ a. adj. Of or belonging to the 
Spinigrada, a class of echinoderms which more 
by means of spines or spinous processes, b. / 3 . 
An echinoderm of this class. 

284XE.F0RBES Brit. Starfishes 19 D//rxV/rffte,orSpin1gr2dc 
Echinodermata. Ibid., Spinigrade animals,. .ihrir 

progression being effected.. by means of five long ficxilh* 
jointed processes-. furnished with spines. iS 6 ^!ntell. 0 l>str.>. 
IV. 252 The Star-fishes are divided according to tbrir modi 
of locomotion into Spinigrades, moving by means of spines 
— Cirrhigrades, by suckers — and Pinigrades, by fins. 

Spi'niken. Cant. Also spinikin, spinnikea 
[f. Spinz>. +Ken Cf. Spin-house b.] Awotk- 
house. 


2859 Slang Diet,, Spinikin, a workhouse. 2B64 IhU-i 
Spiniken, St. Giles’s workhouse [etc.]. 

Spininess (spsimines). [f. Spint a. + -niss-J 
The quality or state of being spiny. 

e 16x2 Chapman Iliad iir. Comment. 48 To make the old 
men resemble Grasshoppers for their cold, and^ bloodi^ 
spininesse. 2902 Q, Rev.Ju\y 225 A certain spimnessRfJch 
has developed even amongst genera that are elsewhere 
smooth. 2907 G. F, Scott-Elliot Romance Plant Ixjt 
181 The common Whin . . Is very nearly os perfect an example 
of thominess and spininess. 

II Spinitis (spsinsi’tis). Path. [mod.L., f. f/to 
Shne_ jAI + -iTis.] = Myelitis. 

2859 in Mayne Expos. Lex,, and in recent Diets. 
Spink (spink), jAI Now rfiV/. Forms: 5-/ 
spynke, 6 spynk, 6-7 spinke, 6- spink. [proh 
imitative of the note of the bird : cf. Pink li.®] 

1 . One or other of the finches; esp. the chaffincl. 

Also, in Lancs., Westm., Cumbld., the yellow-hammer. 
1:2425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 640 Hie rostellns, sp)T.le. 
2483 Ca/A Angl. 355/2 A Spynke.., spinx. 

TON P , Sparnve 407 The larke with his longe to; Re 
spynke, and the martynet also. 1591 Sylvester 
I, v, The Spink, the Linot, and the Gold Finch fill All th: 
fresh Aire with their sw'eet warbles shrill. 2600 
Countrie Farme vii. Iv. 886 The spinke is a very 1 ^*^] 
and melodious birdc, but all spinkes haue not 
same tunes. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais ii. xl v, The little biro 
called a spink or chaffinch. 2767 W. Harte Antarar.X 
Eulogius Poems (x8io) 385 The spink chants sw'cetest 10 » 
hedge of thorns, 1787 Latham Gen. Syn. Birds SupP^* 
165 The Chaffinch.. called by some., Spink, from 
iBix- in various dial, glos.saries, chiefly northern, 
and E. Anglian. 2875 Browning Apol.'y^i 
of hare, with roast .spinks rare. - 

'i*b. Sc, Used as an abusive epithet. Obsf . ^ 

2508 Kekneoie Flytiug so. Dunbar 552 Spynk, sink wit- 
stynk ad TertaraTermagorum. ^ .. 

2 . With distinguishing prefix, as herring 
the golden-crested ■wren; ^mountain spink, 
mountain finch or brambling. Also GoLDsri-’fK* 

2611 Cotcr., Passe de hois, the little brambling, or 
taine Spinke. 2906 Westm. Gaz. 21 July 33/x By tbc 
men of the North Sea these little birds arc known as 
Spinks*. . • 

3 . Used to imitate or represent the cbaractcnsu 
noteorcry of certain birds. (Usually with repetition'; 

2898 R. Kearton Wild Life at Home 82 Some 
accident scared her off with an angry' ‘spink, spink, 

2899 Crockett Hit Kennedy 395 Here.. the stene-o^- 
cned ‘Spink! spink! spink!* . * ♦ 

Hence Spink z>, inir., to utter the note ‘spink 
2892 Blackw. Mag. July 303 He spinks, and 
ribrates hh little quill. 2898 R. Kfabton Wild^ LVp,' 
Home 54 [‘l*hc young blackbirdsi ‘spink,si5ink,Kpink«^ 
loudly and angrily as if a cat had intrude itself upon 
Spink, sb.^ north, dial. [Related to bU' 
spinke, spinkel freckle, spdnkel a speckled co i 
spinkelt speckled, spinkeln to glitter.] 

•fD A spot or marking of a different colon* 
cattle, Obs,^^ ^ 

2550-2 Vorh Wills (Surtees) VI. 306 Too blal^c 
with a whjnc spiTike of the bacJ.'C. 

2 . (See qnot. 1829.) 

2829 Bp.ockett N. C. Gloss, (cd. 2), SfirJ:, a spark 
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or light. 1870 Gibson U/>‘JVeardaU Gloss. (E.D.D.), Not a 
spinic of light. 

Spink, sb,^ Sc, and storlh, [Of obscure origin.] 
The cuckoo-flower or lady-smock, Cardamine 
pratensis, 

Freq. erroneously defined as *a pink* (Jamieson, i8o3),or 
confused with other plants, as the primrose or polyanthus. 

*773 Fercusson Poems (1785) 139 Or can our fiowVs, at 
ten hours bell The Gowan or the Spink excell ? x8o6 A. 
Douglas Poems 90 Countless spinks an* daisies springln, 
Gaily deckt ilk x’afe an* hill. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 9 Dear daffodillies, Kingcups and spinks, 
and livelie lillies. 

t Sjtiuk, a. 06 s. [Cf. Spink sb.^ = next. 

1558 in Archsol. yrnl. V. 316, I gyve to Isabell Carter 
one spynke oxe. 16x8-9 Knaresb, Wills (Surtees) II. 54 
A brandid spink cow. 

Spinked, a. north, dial. [See Spink s 6 .^ 
Flecked, speckled, spotted. Usually of cattle. 

iCnaresb. /F///x(Surtees) I, X63 A tagged cowespinked. 
XS9X Ibid. 176 A whyc stlrke splnked. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gtoss.y Spinkedt spotted. 

Spixmable (spi-nab’l), a. [f. Spin v. + -able.] 
Capable of spinning or of being spun. 

1882 Ruskin Bible of Amiens iii. 92 The British pride of 
wealth, .may assuredly, .possess itself of penny universes, 
conveniently spinnable on their axes. 

Spinnaker (spi’nakoj). Also spinniker. 
[Said to have been a fanciful formation on spitix, 
mispronunciation of Sphinx, the name of the 
first yacht which commonly carried the sail.] A 
large three-cornered sail carried by racing-yachts, 
boomed out at right angles to the vessel’s side, 
opposite to the mainsail, and used in running 
before the wind. Also altrib. 

x866 yachting Cal. ^ Rev, Aug. 84 The Sjahinx fset] a 
'spinniker*, a kind of large balloon jib extending from the 
topmast head to the deck, and before the wind a most 
powerful drawing saiL 1869 Hunt's Yeuhting Mag. June 
266 Eva sent up her spinnaker boom in lieu of a topmast. 
Ibid. Oct. 450 Rosebud’s crew especially deserve great 
credit for their smartness in handling their troublesome cus- 
tomer, i.e. the spinnaker.^ 1B86 R. C, Leslie: Sea Painter's 
BogSgThc rig of the sailing-boats looks like a conglomera* 
tion of spinnakers. 

Spinnall, Spirmel.obs.if.SpiNALri. Spinnel, 
north, f. Spindle sb. Spinnell, obs. f. Spinel. 

pinner (spi-noj). Forms: 3-4 spinnere, 
4-0 spynner, 5 -ere, spynnare, 6 -ar, 5- spin- 
ner. [f. Spin v. + -er 1 . Cf. MDu. spinnere (Du. 
spinner), MHG. spinre (G. spinner).) 

I. 1 . A spider, esp. one which spins a web. 

Freq. e 153^1615 ; now dial, or rhet, 

cxa2o Besttaty 462 Natnra aranee,..De spinnere on hire 
swid 3e t?r^rt»spindle] weve5. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 469 
Spynnare, or crany, aranea, 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De 
P, R, xviii, ix. (VV. de W.) 763 A serpent .. sucketh gladly the 
moysture therof as the spynner suckyth flies, 1527 Andrew 
Brunsviyke's Distylt. Waters B j b. Whan a persone is 
stynged of a spynner. 1574 Hyll Bees so The spinner 
through her web hanging downc before the hiue , . doth 
much molest and trouble them. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 
360 These be our common spiders or spinners which against 
wals vse to stretch out their large webs. 1682 H. hloRE 
Annot. ClanvilCs Lux O. 220 A Spinner banging by its 
weak thread from the brim of ones Hat. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Spinnerf.a small sort of harmless Spider. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 654 The .spinner’s web 
bangs in the yielding air incapable of molesting it. 2838 
Murray's Handbk, N. Germ, 19 The forlorn attempt of a 
solitary spinner to establish himself in the comer of a win- 
dow. X842 Dumfries Herald Oct., Eanvigs, beetles, and 
long-legged spinners, the living. .residuum of the last cart- 
load of peas. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ Spinner, a 
spider. 

attrib. c 1475 Promp. Parv. (K.), Spinnar svebbe, teia 
arnnee. x8ss (Robinson) Whitby Gloss., Spinner-aueb or 
Spinner-mesh, the spider’s web. 

b. A caterpillar which spins a web or cocoon ; 
a silkworm, rare. 

1598 Florio, Cauagliere,,.o. sllke wonne or spinner. 1841 
Harris Insects Massachusetts 239 Thejr caterpillars. .are 
generally spinners, and, with few exceptions, make cocoons 
in which they arc tran.sformed. 

c. dial, A daddy-longlegs, = JEN^^T-SPI^'^’ER i. 
Also spinner-Jly, 

1848 Proc. Berw.Hat, Club II. 330 The lar^’a of the long- 
legged spinner fly {Tipula oleracea, &c.). 

2. One who spins cotton, wool, yam, etc. ; esp. 
one whose occupation it is to do this ; a workman 
or workwoman engaged in spinning; one who 
attends to or works a spinning-machine. 

1393 Langl. P, pi. C. VII. 222 Hue spak to l»e spimnesters 
(I’.n spinnere] to spimnen hit oute, CX400 Desir. 1595 
Sporiors, Spicers, Spynners of clothe. 1450 Rolls of Partt. 
V. 201/2 Many Cloth makers, that is to wite, men, Wevers, 
Fullers, Diers; and women, Kempers,Cardcrs and Spynners, 
1536 Act 2S Hen. YIII, c. 4 P 1 Weauers, tuckers, spinners, 
diers, and wulpikers. 2573“^ Tusser Husb. (1878) 122 Drie 
flax get in. for spinners to spin. x6io-xx Shuttlevorths' 
Acc. (Chetnam Soc.) 192 To a spinner, for spinning xvj daj’S 
flaxe,..xvj'i. x^o T, Jordan Lend, in Luster Carders, 
Spinners, Dyers, Wool-combers, Sheerers, Dressers, Fullers. 
*744 H. Brooke Love ff Vanity 211 Trust me'from titled 
dames to spinners, *TisI make saints, whoe’er makes sinners. 
*776 Adam S-mith W. H. i. i. (1904) 1. 8 The spinner is almost 
alft'ays a distinct person from the weaver, x833_Ht, JIar- 
tineau Maneh. Strike 9 All present were spinners and 
power-loom weavers. 1875 Knight Did. Meek, 1494/2 Pre- 
vious to the invention of the mule few spinners could make 
3*am of 200 hanks to the pound. 

VOL. X. 


fig. x88z Miss Braddon Asphodel III, 175 My mother.. 
Was one of the lilies of the field,. .myfather, .belonged to 
the toilers and spinners, 

^ A manufacturer or merchant engaged in 
spinning, esp. cotton-spinning ; a master-spinner, 
1834 P ^ny Cycl. II. 346/1 For several years, the market 
prices of cotton twist were fixed by Arkwright, all other 
spinners conforming to his scale. xfe3 Bright Sp., Amer, 
16 June (1876) 131 'ihe wants of the spinners and the manu- 
facturers of the world, x88t H. Smart Race for Wife ii, 
1 he old county families are swept away by these spinners, 
brewers, solicitors, and such-like. 


c. irattsf. The nightjar, Caprimttlgtis ettropxus, 

1885 Swainson Bird Hames 97. 

3 . Jig. One who spins, teUs, or relates (a story, 
yam, etc.). 

(1621 Bp. Mouktacu Diatribx 134 You were ap-axtro^, 
not to be dealt^ wltball by any Postillating Breuiarist, or 
Polyantbean spinner up of Sermon webs.) 

X770 Monthly Rev. 72 Th^e mushroom romances, which 
our expert Novel spinners will manufacture in a Week. 185X 
Hawthorne Twice-told 7 \ 11, vi. 97, 1 am a spinner of 
long yarns. 1874 Geo. Eliot Coll. Brenkf^P. 31 Osric, 
spinner of fine sentences. 1898 L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. 
II. 1. s Already an accomplished spinner of boyish stories. 

4. a. « Spinneret, 


18x5 KrRB\'& Sp. Entomol.{\Z\Z) I. 406 If you examine a 
spider, you will perceive in this part (of the abdomen] four 
little teat-like protuberances orsptnners. 1839 Darwin Voy. 
Nat.xx, t 88 A spider, .darted forth four or five threads 
from its spinners. iZj^Encycl. Brit. II. 292/1 The spinners 
consist of from one to three Joints..; in Xetrnblemma 
(Cambr.) they are enclosed in a kind of oimeous sheath. 

b. iechn. A spinning-machine. 

1875 Knight Diet, fleck. 22^/2 Spinner, a general term 
for a spinning-machine.. .Specifically applied to a form of 
drawing and twisting device. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ, 
II. 107/1 This gigantic spinner and weaver needs very little 
assistance from man. 

6. One of the principal supporting threads of the 
spider’s web. 

x86x Sat. Rrv,2$ May S25 Long dark cables,. looking like 
the first radial * spinners* constructed by the spider tocarry 
the finer and continuous tissue of his web. 

II* 6. Angling, a. One or other of several 
flies, or artificial imitations of these, nsed esp. in 
trout-fishing. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 104 June; The Palmers 5, The 
Great Red Spinner s- *79^ (see red sptnner Red a. 19). 
1867 F. Francis Angling vL 172 l*hc spinners are only 
second in the estimation of the trout to the duns. Ibid. 
x8z The Brown Spinner. .is another capital fly. ^1898 
Westm. Gas, 5 May 4/2 He was using a small gilt spinner 
on flne tackle. 

b« An angler who uses spinning-tackle. 

1836 F. Sykes Scraps fr. yml. 70 A great advantage for 
the spinner, as a quantity of baits are alwa>’S to be had. 
1862 F. Francis Angling viii. 246 The very best spinners 
for large trout in the world are Thames fishermen. 

C. (See quots.) Also attrib. 

1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 840 Spinner, a trawling 
spoon-bait which revolves as it tows abaft the boat. Ibid,, 
Spinner, a flanged attachment in connection with a fish- 
hook to cause a lively motion of the hook and bait.^ 1895 
Outing XXVI. 358 A 6-0 hook wdth a lively smelt wired to 
it spinner fashion. 

7 . a. A device which spins round or revolves ; 


a teetotum, a top. 

1794 G. Adasis Nat, f Exp, Philos. IV. 1. 383 Here is a 
small spinner with an iron axis: 1 spin the spinner, and 
then take it up by a magnet, 189s Westm. Gaz. 25 July 
3/3 His favourite game was the Erratic Spinner. . ,'insse 
(i. e. ninepins] had to be knocked over w'ith a lop or spinner 
of polished steel. 

D. A cricket-ball bowled with a spin. 

289s Westm, Cat. 2 hlar. 5/2 (He) got an undeniable 
spinner past the stubbom’bat of the Lancashire man. 

8 . Something which moves rapidly. 

x88x DatlyXel, 5 July 2/1 These crank and nimblespinners 
(i.e. racing yachts] give you no chance of looking about. 

9 . A workman who ‘spins’ metal plate. 

1884 (see Spin v. zx d}. 

II Spinner (a ship) : see Spinace. 

Spinneret (spimwei). Also Bpin(n)aret, 
[dim. of Spinner : see -et.] An organ or process 
by which the silk, gossamer, or thread of certain 
insectS; esp. silkworms and spiders, is produced ; 
a spinning-organ ; spec, (a) one of the pores or 
tubules on the lower lip of a silkworm or cater- 
pillar; {d) one of the nipple-like mammillse on 
the abdomen of a spider, 

(tf) 1826 Kirby &Sp. Entomol. III. xxx. 124 On each side 
of the apex of the under-ltp is a minute feeler, and in the 
middle.. is a filiform o^an, which I shall call the spinneret 
{Fusulus), through which the larva draws the silken thread 
employed in fabricating its cocoon, 1863 Spencer Ess. II. 
336 It appears that the ultimate fibre of silk is coated, in 
^uing from the spinneret of the silk-worm, with a film of 
varnish 18^ Rolleston fi: Jackson Anim. Life x^Z The 
median lobe. .carries. .a central tubular projection, the 
spinneret, upon which opens the common duct of the two 
silk glands. 

ib) *833-6 Todds Cycl. And. J. 9oqfi The surface of each 
of the spinnarets (of the spider] is pierced by an infinite 
number of minute holes. X84X T. R- Jones Ani/n. Kingd, 
317 The fluid silk,.. when it is drawn through the micro- 

scopicaperiurcsof the spinneret, affords tbcmalerial whw- 

of the web b constructed- 1849 Proe. Berw. Nat, 

II. 371 A minutely bituberculat^ wart, somewhat like the 
spinnerets of the spider. , , 

fg. *877 Athenseum x Dec, 701/2 The web is now before 
us, but the spinnerets used in the elaboration of most of it 
have been the srissors, and the gossamer, paste. 


spikwing. 


W 183s Kirby Hab. Inst. Anim. I. viii. 25^ The 
spmnereUi. .of vanous shell fish [are] in their foot. 

Spinnerole (spi’narial). ran. [f. as prec. : 
see -DLE.] One of the minute tubules forming the" 
spinneret of a spider. 

1^830 Insect Archit. (L.E.K.) 337 These are minute tubes 
which we may appropriately term sHnnerules, as each., 
emits a thread of inconceivable fineness. Ibid., Spinnerets 
of a Spider magnified to show the Spinnerules. 

Spinnerj; (spimori). [f. Spink. + -ekt 2. Cf. 
Dn. spinnmj, G. spimterei.) A spinning factory 
or establishment. 

*837 Blackw. Mog. XLI. 854 In country districts, and 
^ut plated spinneries. 183S W. White On Foot thro' 
Tyrol 11.40 The small stream.. drives a spinnery on its way. 
1893 Mosith July 329 The cotton spinnery at Pesth, 
Spumet, obs. form of Spinet i. 

Spinney (spi-ni). Forms: a. 4 spennfi, 6 
spinnie, 7 spennie, 8- spinny. 7 spynney, 
7-spinney, 9 spenney. [ad. OF. espinei, espinoi, 
-oy masc., espinoie, espinaye (mod.F. ipinaie) 
fern., a place fall of thorns or brambles, f, espinc 
Spine Cf. Spinet 2.] 
f 1 * ?A thorn-hedge. Obs. rare. 

13.. Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt, 1709 At J>e last bi a littel dich he 
leroz ouer a spenn^ Stelez out ful stilly bi a stroihe rande. 
Ibid. 1896 As he sprent ouer a spenn6, to spye be schrewe. 

2 . A small wood or copse, esp. one planted or 
preserved for sheltering game-birds; a small clump 
or plantation of trees. 

o. x597GERARDE^^r^fl/ci. 353, Ifound this strange kinde 
of Gentian in a small groue of wood called the Spinnie. 
^t6oo in J, H. Glover Kingsthorpiana (1883) 1x4 For 
Hantome’s Spennie, xtid. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. 
iv. 18 \yhen a Field is under such a fertile growth of this 
Grain, it appears somewhat like a Spinny, or Spring of 
Underwood. 2826 Sporting Mag, XVII, 331 The carriage 
not being able to get up to the spinny. 1857 Kingsley Two 
y.Ago I. p. X, The downs. .crowned with black fir spinnies, 
and dotted with dark box and Juniper. 1876 Frasers Mag, 
470 Woods and spinnies of old trees are scattered about the 
nch corn-lands. 

/?. 2625 Ali/torpMS.in Simpkinson Washingtons (i860) 
p. Ix, To Butlin 5 dales paling about the new spinney. 

I Ibid., One daie setting up stiles in the spynney. 1785 
I CowpER Wks. (1837) Xv, X77, 1 told you. .that the spinney 
I has been cut down. 18x4 Ann. Reg., Chron, 84/2 A small 
wood called Holyoak Spenney. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, 
Accident iv, Had her noise but been fed upon English 
grass And sheltered in Yorkshire spinneys. Pennell- 
Elmhirst Cream Leieestersh. 43 The fox. .had turned into 
the little spinn^s bordering the bill 
attrib. 1821 C-LARB Vill. Minstr. II. 233 Ragged-robins 
by the spinney lake. 

transf, 2905 Sir F. Treves Other Side LanU i. 1, A 
spinney of cranes and derricks. 

^railing (spimig), vbl. sb. [f. Spin v. + -ikg 1.] 
£ 1 . The action or operation of converting 
fibres into thread or yarn by hand-labour or by 
machinery. 

Freq. also in combs., as cotton; Jlax.spinning. 
ctx^ S. Eng. Leg, 1. 261/18 With spinningue and with 
seuwingue. ^1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 40X Deceite, 
weping, spinning god hath yive To wommen kindcly. 2393 
Lancu P. pi. C. X. 74 That hei wij» spynnynge may spare 
(the)'] spenen hit in hous-hyre. 1440 Yoj^ Mem. Bk. 
(Surtees) I. 78 I'hat noon.. make no capez nother of meld 
woll nor meld gam, nother of lhair awne spynnyng nor 
bought spon. 2523 Fitzherb. Hnsb, 49 b, A woman can 
nat get her l3aiynge honestly w* sp>’nnynge on the dystaffc. 
2573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 209 Sowc hemp and flacks, that 
spinning lacks. 2685 Baxter Paraphr. N, T, Matt. vi. 28 
Christ here neither blameth Sowing, Spinning, or other meer 
labour. 2756 DYER,Fieece hl 59 A difTrent spinning every 
diff’rcDt web Asks from your glowing fingers. 2770 Lanc- 
HORNE Plutarch (285Z} 29/1 She was not to be employed in 
any other labour but that of spinning. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 404 The various modes of preparing flax 
for the operation of spinning, 2875 Knight Diet. Meelu 
xvjxlx The spinning of flax resembles the throstle-spinning 
of cotton. 

fg. 28x8 Byron yuan vii, I shall open wth a line 
(Although it cost me half an hour in spinning). 

b. The operation of producing a tliread of some 
viscid material. 

*753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl. s.v.. By making the viscous 
liquor.. pass through a fine perforation in the organ ap- 
pointed for this spinning, 28x3 Kirby & (1818) 

1. 408 The same preliminary step which the spider adopts 
in spinning. 1883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. ii. 265/2 
spinning.— VioZcicacy in this requires much practice. . . Dip 
a tablespoon in the sugar (etc.]. 

2 . The product of this operation ; the thrend or 


1 spun. 

5x1 ssl Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. p. xxx^x Of that 
: spjTinyng we make our cloibyngc.^ 2721 Lend. Cas^o. 
/3, 30 Pound weight of Legois Spinnings. 2887 Daily 
'S 5 Nov. 2/5 In higher numbers and best spinnings 
: is a moderate amount of business 2892 Ibid. 3 Aug. 
Most spinnings were quoted at a slight advance. 

The action of protracting or drawing oat to 
ae length : an instance of this. 

4 D.RP. (///*), The Six Second:^ CaoKT of ae 
[ling out of this UnnntuniUWarre.ir^F 

XV. I The Dractical rules of wnting..-t, , ...pj. 

est of which is protraction, or the art o^OTn e.. S7^ 

LBV ivks. (.87s) XIV. H. r.^ 

TYcSiTflS^^ 

lation. 15 
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SPINOUS, 


1814-24 Col. Ha\yker Ittsir, Vn^. Sportsjn. 175 To 
prevent a counteraction to the spinning of the minnow. 
2858 Greener Gunnery 278 Unscientifically formed pro- 
jectiles. .have to receive a counteracting agency in the 
shape of additional spinning. 1866 Airy Pop. Astron. v. 
(1868) 184 In consequence ofits spinning, the inclination of 
CP to Cy does not sensibly alter. ^ ^ 

6 . The action of angling with a spinning bait. 

1855 Kingsley Glaucut (1878) 22 There is good spinning 
with a brass minnow round the angles of the rocks. 1856 
‘ Stonehenge *^rrV. Rural Sports Spinning for perch 

is practised as follows. 2870 Pennell Mod, Pract, A ngler 
123 In all sorts of spinning.. a good breeze is usually an 
advantage, 

6. The operation of shaping metallic substances 
by means of a turning-lathe. 

2857 R. Hunt Guide Mus, Praci, Geol, (1859) 188 Sheet 
metal prepared for the procc,ss of ‘ spinning *. 1884 Knight 
Did. Mech. Suppl. Zs,oli Spinning^ a mode of forming silver 
and other ductile metal into shapes. 

TT. attrib. 7 . (In sense i.) a. Misc., as 
spinnutg-niisiress, -process^ -time, -work. 

2608 WiLLET Hexapta Exod. Ded. 2, The women.. vse 
eucry yecre to shew publikely their spinning work. ^ 1^7 
Yarranton Eng. Ivtprov, 159 Send for a Spinning Mistriss 
out of Germany, to., govern the little Maids, ana instruct 
them in the Art of Spinning. 2707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) 
II, 37 The top Leaves .. being most proper to feed the 
Worms towards their Spinning time. 1835 Ube Philos. 
Manuf. 14 The carding, drawing, roving, and spinning 
processes of a cotton-milU 1899 Daily News 16 Jan. 9/4 
The spinning end of the trade been characterised by a 
fair amount of briskness. 

b. In terms denoting appliances or machinery, 
or parts of these, employed in spinning, as spin- 
ning-engitUf -fratnCy -hook, -machine^ etc. 

2678 Patent Opfict No. 202.^ 2 A new *Spining Engin 
whereby Six to an hundred Spinners and vpwards may be 
imployed by the Strength of one or two Persons. 1825 
J, Nicholson Mechanic 387 The cotton.. is carried 

to the ♦spinning.frarae. 2879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. II. 
337/2 The transition from Arkwright's spinning-frame., 
to the throstle-frame was easy enough. ^ 1788 ? Burns D. 
Davison 15 Then Meg took up her ''spinnin'-graith, And 
flang them a' out o'er the burn. 27^0 Blanckley Nav. 
Expos. 80 "Spinning hooks are drove into the Rails for the 
Ropemakers to hang their threads on, as they spin them. 
C2790 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 488 The rapid operations of 
the new "spinning machines. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 
11. 42/2 Paul’s spinning-machine patent.. is dated 2738. 
2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 446 It is not meant 
..to condemn the introduction of "spinning-machinery. 
283s Ure Philos. Manujf. 273 The machine for twisting the 
single threads of silk.. is called the "spinning-miU. 2844 
G. Dodd Textile Manuf. L x8 Crompton, of Bolton, who 
invented the * "spinning-mule <22693 VrquharPs Rabelais 
HI. xxviii. (2737) III. ^95 Wouldst thou.. slander the "spin- 
ning-quills. .01 the weird sisters, Parcae, 1730 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVi. 337 AstheSpiUofa*Spinning-Turn is moved. 2865 
Lubbock Preh. Times 263 Earthenware "spinning-weights. 
289s A. C H ADDON EvoLArt 177 These patterns are delin- 
eated on masks, posts, "splnning-whorls, and other objects. 

c. In terms denoting places where spinning is 
carried on, as spinning-factory^ -Jioor^ -ground, 
-mill^ -place, etc. 

283s Ure Philos, Manuf. At the elegant *spinning- 
factory ofEgerton,near Bolton. 1890W. J.GoRi>ONi^<?/m<//y 
264 finally it reaches the "spinning-floor. 2823 J. Nichol- 
son Operat, Mechanic 419 There are two railways.. fixed 
along lhe"spInning.grouna or rope-walk. 2835 Ure Philos. 
Manuf, 334 The better wages and steadier employment of 
their great "spinning-mills. 2689 in Picton Vpool Munic. 
Rec. (1883) I. 312 A "spinning place at y® entrance into y« 
toivn field. 2^2 Ibid.^ A spinning place.. for making cables. 
183s Ure Philos, Manuf, 400 That the *sj5inning-rooms in 
a cotton factory can be crowded is utterly impossible. 2677 
Yarr,knton Eng. Improv. 47^ After a young Maid hath 
been three years in the "Spinning School . . she will get eight 
pence the day. 2799 Young] Agric. Line. 441, I made 
many inquiries concerning the present state of the spinning 
schools, 

d. In terms relating to the spinneret of spiders, 
etc., as spinning gland, organ, -tube, iubuli, -wart. 

2842 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 327 At the base of the 
external spinning iubuli. 2878 F. J. Bell Gegenbanrs 
Comp. A nat. 250 The spinning glands of Spiders are further 
difTcrenliations of dermal glands. Ibid. 291 In others this 
pair of stigmata is fused, and lies in front of the spinning- 
warts. xS3s McCook Tenants Old Farm 136 The spinning- 
tubes at the end of the abdomen. 2890 Science-Gossip I , 

130 The spinning organs of various kinds of spiders. 

8. a. Spinning-top, « Top i, 
xBax Clare VilL Minsir. I. 5 The spinning-top whirl'd 
from the twitching siring. 2862 Gifts d* Graces xviiu 177 
Many., a spinning-top, or popgun, had reached him from 
the hand of the kind squire- 2879 (sec Peery r^.]. 

b. Spinning-rod, -tackle, etc. (see Spik v. 12). 
2856 ‘Stonehenge* Brit, Rural Sports zCfs The Spin- 
ning-Tackle for salmon.^ 2870 Pennell Mod. Prod. A ngler 
52 A trolling and spinning rod of about the siifiness I find 
preferable. 

. Spimiing, a. [{. Sris 

1. That spins or prodnees thread. 

2634 Milton Comus 725 Millions of spinning Worms, That 
..weave the smooth-hair'd silk. 2708 Sevvel ir, Spinster, 
a Spinning-woman, 2736 Genii. Mag.yi. 62i You May, 
like Aracbne,dare to rie. With anyspinning Deity. 1840 tr, 
Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 460 The second section of the se- 
dentary and rectlgrade Spiders — that of the Inequitelx or 
Spinning Spiders. 2892 Cent, Did., Spinning-mite, any 
mite oracarid of the family Tetraonychsdsex a red-spider. 

2 . That spoots or gushes, rare. 

2577 B. Googe HereshaefCs Hush. iiL (xs85) 243 It easetb 
straight the flaming feuers paine, If in the foote you strike 
the spinning swine. 


3 . That revolves, gyrates, or turns round. 

2854 Ct# E. de Warren tr. De Saulefs fottmi. Dead Sea 
IL 273 A spinning dervise tisualiy resides in the Grotto of 
Jeremiah. 1867 F. Francis -4 30 The chub.. will 
run equally at a -splnning-bait, or a live minnow. 2869 
Ruskin Q.ofAir Pref. p. vij, A newly-constructed artificial 
rockery, with a fountain twisted through a spinning spout. 
2883 Fisheries Exkib. CataL 56 Artificial Spinning Baits, 
Flies and Insects. 

iransf. 1862 Pycroft Tutor 35 Spinning bowling 

is always liable to turn in or to break away contrary to all 
expectation. 

4 . coUoq. Rapid, fast 

1882 Society 16 Dec. 4/2 The Cambridgeshire enjoyed a 
spinning run. 

Spi’niiiiig-liouse. [Spinning vbl. j3.] 

1 . A room or building set apart for the purpose 
of spinning. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20 Y* dore y» is out of y® par- 
lour into y" spynnynghous. Ibid., The drawtehambyr above 
y* spynnyng hous. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Italy III. 113 
The most remarkable thing , . is its spinning-house for a 
manufacture of silk. 2772 Hartford mere. Suppi, 18 SepL 
4A A Dressing Shop, a long spinning and Weaving House. 

2. (See quots. and cf. Spin-house.) 

1803 Gradtis ad Cantahrigiam 126 Spinning House, an 
ergastulum ; a bouse of labour and correction ; a prison for 
prostitutes under the jurisdiction of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors. 2840 Life f. Howardvx Chivalry 4- Charity 250 
A spinning house, or Bridewell for women, at Amsterdam. 
2874 Slang Diet. ys^Spinning-housCj the place in Cambridge 
where street- walkers arc locked up, if found out after a cer- 
tain time at nighL 1897 T. D. Atkinson Cambridge 94 
In 1790. .the Gaol was removed to a new building at the 
back of the Spinning House. 

Spinniug-jeniLy* [f- Spinning vbl. sb. or 
ppL it. -p Jenny. The reason for this use of the 
personal name is uncertain.] 

1 . An early form of spinning-machine (introduced 
by James Hargreaves about 1764-7 and patented 
in 1770) in which several spindles were set in 
motion by a band from one wheel. 

1783 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 34 The construction of this kind 
of Machine, called a Spinning Jenny, has since been im- 
proved. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 269 So many spin- 
ning jennies have been destroyed by the people.. that the 
trade is in a deplorable situation. 1816 Ann. Reg., Chron, 
‘jq/i Demanding that he should give up a machine called a 
spinning jenny by the use of which they imagined them- 
selves aggrieved. 1856 Bryant Rhode hi. Coal xiv, Thou 
..shalt be The moving soul of many a spinning-jenny. 
attrib. 2826 Cobbett Weekly Reg. LVIII. 79 The un- 
happy creatures who have sweated out their lives in the 
spmning-jenny regions. 2834 Tait'sMag. I. 383 One Peel, 
a spinning-jenny fellow. 

fig. 2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. il x, The basest of created 
animalcules, the Spider itself, has a spinning-jenny., within 
its head. 

2 . Part of a gambling apparatus, 

2897 Daily News 9 June 3/3 Charged with gambling with 
a ‘spinning jenny* at Hurst Park Kacecourse...He bad a 
table coloured red, white, and black, and was turning a rod 
or ‘spinning jenny*. 

. Hence Spiunin^-jennyish. a, 

1841 Hood Tale Tptmpd 257 Thoughts in the process of 
fabrication, By a Spinning-Jennyish operation. 

Spi'uiiingf-wlieel. [f- Spinning vbl. sb. Cf. 
Du. spinnewiel, WFris. spinwiele, NFris. spett- 
weelJ\ A simple apparatus for spinning, formerly 
in common use, in which the formation of the 
thread is carried out by the help of a wheel worked 
either by the hand or foot. 

2404 Nottingham Ree, II. 22, j. sp>’nyng wheel, 1475 
Maldan Crt, Rolls Bundle 49 No. 8, 2 saucer, r spynnyng- 
whele in manu servientis, <22529 Skelton E. Rummyng 
296 Some layde to pledge. .Thc>T rocke, ibeyr spynnyng 
whele. 2542 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 30 Item, a spyn- 
nyng qwcyll, xdiy Shuttlewcrths* Acc, (Chelham Soc.) 220 
To the cookes iviffc, for a spinninge ivheele. ij* iiijd, 2714 
Gay Sheph. Week v. 123 My Spinning-Wheel and Rake, 
Let Susan keep for her dear Sister’s sake. 2790 Mme. 
D’Arblay Diary July, We had begun some intercourse., 
through an appiuratton I made to her for a spinning-wbeeL 
2859 J EPHSON Brittany vi. 67^ I (bund the good-wife sitting 
at her spinning-wheel, and m the recess 1 observed two 
looms, 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework 458 
Spinning wheels were universally employed on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in this country until the year 1764. 

attrib. and^ Comb. i8ox Encycl. Brit. SuppL II. 520/1 
The upper pivot (which resembles the fore pivot or eye of a 
spinning wheel fly). 2876 Smiles Sc. Natur, vi. 201 The 
night-jar. -UTis still out with his spinning-whecl-like birr, 
birr. 2884 Littell Living Age 692 The spinning-wheel 
sound which betrays the bear sucking his paw3 at his ease, 
Spinny, var. form of Spinney. 

Spino- (spsima), used as comb, form of L, 
spina spine, in a few terms of Anat., Bot., etc., 
as Spino-bu'lbaar, -caTpous, -sca*pulea, -syin- 
patbe’tic, -tuboTculous adjs, 

2808 Barclay Muscular Motions 383 The splno-scapulen 
portion of the deltoidcsisa flexor. 2846 Dana Zooph, \\Ziy>) 
572 Small glomerate species, having a spino-luberculous 
surface. 5859 Mavne j£l*yJ<7X. xxS8/i Spinocarpns,., 
having ^inous fruit,. .spinocarpous. 28^ G. Lawson Dis. 
Eye 75 Some affection of the spino-sympathetic filaments. 
2876 DunrlisorCs Did. Med. Set., Spinobulbar, relating to 
the spinal cord and the medulla oblongata, as the spino- 
bulbar neuroses. 

Spinocism, obs. form of SPiNOzisir. 

Spinode (spsi'nond). Geom. [Ineg. f. L. 
j/r/ra: spine 4 - Node jA] A stationary point on a 
curve; a cusp# 


2852 Cayley Math, Papers (1889) II. 28 , 1 shall, with re. 
ference to plane curves, . .use the term ‘ node ’ assynonymoui 
with double point, and the term ‘spinode * as sjTion\*mous 
with cusp. 2852 G. Higher Plane Curves 

25 Such points are called cusps or splnodes. They ait a(i 
called stationary points, 

attrib. 1852 Cayley Math. Papers (1889) II. 55 xte 
spinode-planes give rise to a developable which may U 
termed the ‘spinode-develope'.^Also the ‘spinodc-tangent* 
is the tangent to the curve of intersection at the spinod-. 
2869 Ibid, (1893) VI. 450 The spinode curve of the cubic 
surface.^ Ibid. 584 The spinode torse is the envelope of tte 
parabolic planes of the surface, 
t Spinogre, obs. variant of Spinach. 

<22400 Shane MS. No.j fob ic/i Spinatea...C[a!i\lct] 
spinache, A[nglice] Spinogre, 

Spiuoid (spai-noid), a. [/. L, spinet 
-OiD.] Resembling a spine ; spine-shaped. 

2882 Gardeners' Chron. XVII. 44 The small while petali 
have three teeth at the top, a callus inside in the middle, 
and a spinold tooth on their base. 

Spinose (spainou-s), a. [ad. L. sfTm:.us 
(whence also It. spinoso, Sp. espinoso, Pg, esfinh- 
oso, OF. espinotis, -etis, F. ipimux), f. ipina thorn.] 
1 1. = Spinous a. i. Obs. 

1660 H, More Myst. Godl. vin. iii, 369 If this Childecf 
God prove something spinose and harsh in opposingjrebuk- 
ing [etc.]. 2665 Glanvill Def. Van. Dogm. 89 A spurious 
medley of nice, spinose, and useless notions. ^ 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iii, 20 Of^spinose, frivolous questions, such as 
assume the name of Science but deserve not the same. 

2. Zool. = Spinous a. 3. 

2662 howtis. Hist. Anim, <5* Min. Iragoge A rib, Oxy- 
rinchus, stellarie oculate and clavate, spinose, rougL cijxi 
Petiver Gazophyl. iv. xl, I have observed one or two of 
this Genus of Insects in England, tho not Spinose 17(2 
Phil. Trans. XLII. 28 The Cartilaginous and Spmo« 
kinds of Fishes. 2835 Kirby Hab. 4- Inst, Anim. I. x. 307 
The hard and often spinose crust of crabs or lobsters. 1652 
Dana Crust. 11. 2530 The tendency to spinose forms amons 
the species of the colder temperate regions, 1896 LvoEKKEi 
Roy. Nat, Hist. V. 65 The spinose land-terrapin {Gtobnyis 
spinosa), 

3 . Boi. = Spinous a. 2, 

2693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 687 ’Tis spinose, and trifoliate, 
the Flower and Seed of a coccineous Colour. 1753 Ckamhri 
Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Leaf, Spinose Leaf that whose disk or 
edge is armed with cartilaginous points .. firmly afnxed. 
2772 J. R. Forster Kahn's Trav. 1 . 130 When the hedges 
consist of spinose bushes, the cattle will hardly attempt to 
get through them. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 8 Acbenes 
tubercled or spinose. 2872 Oliver Elent. Bet. 1. vii. 3 In 
Whin or Furze, both the leaves,, and the branches art 
spinose. 

Comb. 2857 T. Moore Handbh, Brit. Ferns (ed. j) 
Serratures spinose-mucronate. 2857 Henfrey BoU 56 Tb« 
teeth,. may be tipped with spines when they are lennw 
spinose-serrate. 

Hence Spino’sely adv. 

2847 W. E. Steele Field BoU 84 Leaves minutely spifl- 
osely ciliated on edge. Ibid. 1^ L^ves., spinosely serrate. 

Spinosisra, -1st, obs. ft. Spinozibm, -ist, 
Spinosity (spoinp'siti). [ad. late L. spinbh 
itds (cf. It. spinositdt) : see Spinose a. and -ixt.] 

1 . The quality of being spinose or thorny* 
Chiefly Jig. 

x6o^ Bacon Adv. Learn, il 47 The part of Humane Pbn> 
Sophie, .seemeth but a Net of subtiltie and spinositic. 

H, More Myst. Godl. vi, xviii. 275 The acuteness snd 
spinosity of harsh and dry Opinions. 

2. A rude or disagreeable remark ; an argnnicDt 
or theory of a difficult and unprofitable character. 

2653 H. More Conjed. Cabbal, Wks. (1713) ro 5 
spinosities and cutting passages that often happen unav^ 
in.. conversation. 2602 Wood Ath. Oxon. IL. 283 
was not unseen in their subtilties and spinosities. 

Norris Ideal World h vi. 330 Without running ihrou^ 3 - 

the scholastic spinosities upon this occasion.^ 2836 Bcl 
Smith Tin Trump. (1B76) 311 Amid the dry spinosities aa- 
tortuous labyrinths of theology. , 

Spinoso- (spainaa'si?), used as comb, form 0* 
Spinose a., as spinoso-dentale, -denticulate, etc. ^ 

2848 Dana Zooph. 287 Lamelkc unequal, spinos<«enLil^ 
Ibid. 229 Lamellae. .at apex splnoso-denticulate. 

Crttsl. i. lot Arm and carpus, .spinoso-tubercular. l^’ 
224 Third and fourth joints spinoso-tuberculatc. 

Spinous (spoi-nos), a. [f. SpinE 
or ad. L. sphios-us Spinose a.] 

1 . Jig. Resembling or suggestive of a thorn or 
thorns in respect of sharpness and aridity; 
pleasant and difficult or unprofitable to handico* 
deal with. (Cf. Spinose < 2 . i.) 

<2 2638 ^Ieoe Disc. Script. (1642) 92 This I take 
true and genuine meaning of this passage, ..nor 
any spinous Criticisms for its explication. 2660 tr. 
aldij Treat. Relig, uu xi. 535 They v.'ould^ not i-c-- 
Religion a thing full of spinous questions and irrcsoh^;^ 
difficulties. 26^ Strvpe Mem. Cranmer 11. xIil 19^ ’ ^ 
had himself vindicated the truth from the 
confused carils of Sophisters. 2821 Lamb ^V.ef 
Benchers Inner T., Many a sarcastic growl did the ia- 
cast out— for Ckjventry bad a rough spinous humour. 

2. Bot. Furnished with spines or thorns; thorn' 

bearing, thorny. 

i 663 Wilkins Real Char. 209 Larger leaves ; no* 

2694 Wests!acott Script. Herb. 199 The Spinous 
herbs are many. ^ 1776 J. Lee In trod. Bot. Lxpbn* 

380 Spinosus, spinous, anneci with Thorns. 2815 "**®.;v* 
Sp, Entomol. (x8i8) L 28S Insects, which jt first 
on the thorns of the sloe and other spinous pbats. ^ 
Hooker Himal. ymls. I. vi. 137 Wtn spinous 
indosingan eatable sweet nut. 2887 J. Ball 
32 One of the spinous spedes of Somnum. 
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3. Armed or covered with spines or slender sharp- 
pointed excrescences ; spinigerons. Chiefly ZooL 
*774 Golxjsm. Nai. Hhi, (1824) III. i. I. 13 Thus there 
are three gi^d divisions in the fish kind; the cetaceous, 
the cartilaginous, and the spinous. xSaz J. Parkinson 
Ordl, Oryctcl. 147 The corselet., is sometimes spinous,., but 
it is generally smooth. 1834 JIcMurteie CtcvUrs Amm, 
Kingd, 192 Fishes. .whose operculum or preoperculum., 
[has] dentated or spinous edges. 2897 Allbutt*s Syst. Med. 
IV. 271 Their surface [is] smooth, rough, or spinous. 

b. In specific names, as spinous loachy sharky 
spider-crab y tortoise. 

1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. r The Spinous Tortoise., 
seems common to the Mediterranean. 1839 Yarrell Brii. 
Fishes Suppl. II. 54 The Spinous SharC Edtinorhimts 
spinosics. xSda CoucK Brit. Fishes I. 54 The Spinous 
Shark \vas not known to naturalists before the latter part 
of the last.. century. x8Si CasselCs Nat. Hist. V. 133 The 
Spinous Loach [Cobitis tasma) is a rarer fish in this country. 
i88a Ibid. VI. 198 “Ihe Spinous Spider Crab {Maias^nnado). 
4u Having the form of a spine or thorn ; slender 
and sharp-pointed. 

1738 Monro Atiai. Bones (ed. 6) 121 The fifteenth is the 
spbtous [suture] ; which is in the middle of the lower part of 
the nostrils, x8^ J. E. Smith Phys. Bot, 414 Four naked 
seeds, with alwa>*s more or less of spinous bristles, .on their 
foliage. xBaB Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. I. 4cg Tail forked, 
with a spinous ray on each side. *854 Proc. Bemt. Nat. 
Club III, 264 The scales on the back were.. raised to a 
sharp cdg^ but not spinous nor curved backwards. 

b. Spinous process, a process or apophysis of a 
spine-like form, esp. one of those on the vertebrae. 

1732 Monro Anat. (ed, 2) 201 The spinous Processes of 
the PeHebrx of the Back become gradually longer. 1797 
Abernetky Surg. Ess. hi. 28, I could.. touch the trans- 
verse spinous process of the sphenoid bone. x8^x R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 115 The Anterior and Inferior spinous 
process of the ilium. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. 
Nxx. 4x6 There was no tenderness over the spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebras. 1873 Mr\’ART Elem. Anat. 179 
Separated by a small notch from a strongly marked pro- 
minence called the posterior inferior spinous process. 

6. Composed of spines. 

1790 Bewck Hist, (^uadrup. 423 The Hedge-Hog , . is 
provided by Nature wnth a spinous armour. 

6. Anat. Of or belonging to the spine. 

2825 S. Cooper First JLitus Surg. 216 A rupture of the 
spinous, or some other artery of the dura mater. 

7. Comb., as spinous-fmtted, -pointed, -serrate, 
-tailed, -tipped, -toothed. 

2785 Latham Ge 7 U Synop. Birds III. it. 533 Spinous- 
tailed Teal.. inhabits Cayenne and Guiana. 2828 J. E. Smith 
Eng. Flora II. x8 L^ves awl-shaped, ^inous-pointed, 
rough. 2831 Gosse Nat.^ Hisi.y Fishes 200 The Soft-finned 
Fishes are, in general, inferior to the Spinous-finned in 
{etc.! 1870 Hooker Sttid. Flora 285 Leaves alternate, 
us^Iy spinous-toothed. Ibid. 292 Bracts. .acuminate or 
spinous- tipped. 

Hence Spl'iiousuess. 

2846 Patterson Zool. 48 It varies also in the length of the 
ray-spines, the spinousness of the disc and the relative pro- 
portions of rays and discs. 

Spino'zan, a, [f. as next + -as*.] Of or per- 
taining to, originating with, Spinoza. 

2879 Expositor X, 436 (jod, in Spinozan phrase, is simply 
Natura tiaiurans. 

Spinozdsm (spinJu'ziz’m). Also 8 Spinoc- 
ism, -osaism, 8-9 Spinosism. [f. the name of 
the philosopher Bainch or Benedict de Spinoza 
(1632-77). SoY, spinosisme."] The philosophical 
doctrines of Spinoza, or the general principle 
underlying these; pantheism as represented by 
Spinoza. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The great Principle of Spinosism 
is, That there is nothing properlj» and absolutely existing, 
but Matter, and the Jlodifications of Matter. 2740 War- 
burton Find. Pope's Ess. 24Spino2ism is the Pestruc- 

rion of an Universe, where every lliing tends, .to the 
Perfection of the Whole. 2757 Law Lett. Import, Subj. 177 
As Spinoosm is nothing eLe butagrossconfoundingof God 
and nature. <11765 Stukeley Mctju (Surtees) 1. 227 He 
wrote a treatise against Mr. Pope’s essay on man, to prove 
it to be atheism, spinosaism, deism, what not. 2822 
(joLEEiDCE Lett.., CoJTvers., etc. I. 25 To guard my own 
character from the suspicions of pantheistic opinions, or 
Spinosism. 2882 Adamson Fichte 130 The ^eoretical part 
-is nothing but an inverted or idealistic Spinozism. 
Spinozist (spin^a'zist). Also 7-9 Spinosist. 
[f. as prec. + -IST. So F. spinosisle."] One who 
accepts or advocates the philosophical doctrines of 
Spinoza. 

2728 CiiAsicERS Cycl., Spinosism, the Doctrine of Spinosa ; 

. .the Retainers whereto, are called Splnosbis,^ 1740 War- 
burton Vind, Pope's Ess. Man 24 The Spjnorists., to hide 
the Impiety. .are used to express the Omnipresence of God 
in Terms t^t any religious Theist might employ. 2814 
W. Wilson Hist. Dissent. Ch. IV. 78 He was generally 
•esteemed to he a SpInozisL. 2882-3 Schaff EucycL Relig. 
Knozul. 309 The conversation [with Ja»bl] shows that 
Lessing ended a confirmed Spinorist. 

attrib. 1878 JIoFLEY Di^rot 1. 224 The true line of 
cleavage that would have enabled him. .to shatter the 
Spinosist 5j*stem. 

So Spinozite. rarc’~'^. 

1^690 in Maidment Bk. Sc. PasquUs (i£6S) 1S6 The Spin- 
ostt to his own interest true, Swears if a Trioitie, they have 
theirs^loo. 

Spinosastic (spindbzi*stik), a. Also -osistic. 
[f. prec, -f- -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of Spinoza or his philosophical views. 

x83» Coleridge Table-i. 4 .April, I prefer the Spinoristic 
.scheme inSnittly. 1837 H-aliam Hist. Lit. iv. iii. I 79 


has sometimes been doubted whether the Spinosistic philo- 
^phy excludes altogether an infinite intelligence. 1877 
E, Okird Philos. A'a/f^ii. xv.54oTheSpinozisiic conception 
of a unity of all affirmative predicates. 

i* Spin-rock. Obs, rare. Also 5 spynrohe. 
£ad. MDn. spinrockoy -roc (WFlem. -ro&ke, -rok), 
•rocken (Du, -rokketi), = G. spinnrocken, f -rocke, 
-rock : see Spin v. and Rock sb.'^ A distaff. 

A rariant of the Fr, phrase translated in quot. 1623 is 
sinularly rendered in Dutch of the 16th cent, 

2483 Caxton G. de la 'Pour Fj, She tooke in her handes 
a spynroke with blacke wolle and begaane to sp^mne, 2623 
NoisR.Gz.'iWt, Marrovj Fr, 7tf«^K^St5/2L'hoseDeoId Wiues 
Tales, That is written in the Booke of Spin-Rockes I = F. 
IPjre des quenouillesl 2648 Hexham ii, Een IPocke, a 
Spin-rocke, or a Distafie. 

*f* Spins ers, sb. ph Obs~^ In 6 spjnisars. 
[f. OF. espinct 'pince, tenailles*.] = Pinxers i. 

2539 in Victoria Hist, Sussex Repar2cions.,in 

Bello wes, Hamors,.. sundry great Spynsars and Skepes. 
Spinster (spixstsi). Also 4-5 6 pyTiiiester(e, 
5 -b spynstor (6 -starre). [A Spin v. + -steb- 
Cf. MDu., Du., and spinster, l^^Tis>,spen-y 

spanster,'\ 

1. A woman (or, rardy, a man) who spins, esp, 
one who practises spinning as a regular occupation. 

2362 Lancu P, PL A. V. 130 And my wyf at Westmunstre 
wollene dob made, Sptdc to be spinsters for to spinne 
hitsofte. 14.. Lat.-Eng.iroc.m\lT.-\l^dk.ex Filairix, 
a roynnester. 2543 Star Ckamber Cases (Selden) II. 254 
Ther weTe..ther dwelling .. dyners good spynsters & 
carder^ 2578 Lyte 617 Spinsters use the stemmes 

. .to winde yarne upon. 2600 Pory tr. Leo's Africa ir. 103 
Their women are excellent spinsters, whereby they are 
saide to galne more then the men of the to^vne. 2647 R. 
STAmxTON furjenal 232 Destinies that s^sin the thred of 
life; Juvenal calls them spinsters. The distafie bearer is 
Clotho, the spinster Lacbesis.^ 2704 Hearne Duet. Hist. 
(1714) I. 243 ibis monstrous Sight. . tha t Soldiers that bore 
Arms should be commanded by a Spinster. 2758 Johnso-n 
Idler No. 2 p 7, I should be, indeed, unwolling to &id that, 
for the sake of corresponding with the Idler, the smith’s 
iron had cooled on the anvH, or the spinster’s distaff stood 
unemployed- 2836 (Mrs. Traill) Backiv. Canada 47 The 
spinster does not sit, but walks to and fro. 2910 Coniemp. 
Rev. July 31 She would be a famous spinster and needle- 
woman. 

fg. 1609 Dekker Gulls Hom-bk. 26 Let the three bus- 
wifely spinsters of Destiny rather curtail the threed of thy 
life. 2^ Farquhar Love d* Bottle iii. i. Arc my clothes 
so coarse, as if they were spun by those lazy spinsters the 
Muses? 

b. A spider, or other insect that spins, rare. 
1636 Brioeoakc Poem (MS- BodL 22 fob 10), The little 
Spinster’s Lawne {se. webj. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. Rapids 
Gardens ^e gnat, toe buzzing drone,the Palmer- 

worm, The wily Spinster, and the creeping sn^. 

2. Appended to names of women, originally in 
order to denote their occupation, but subsequently 
(from the I 7 tii centniy) as the proper legal desig- 
nation of one srill unmarried. 

1380 in T. Rogers Oxf. City Docum. (1891} 10 De Alicia 
Moris Sp>*nnestere, vjd. 24^ Nottingham Ree, III, 48 
Johanna Hunt,..spj'nster, 254$ Knaresh. Wills (Surtees) 

I, 49 Elizabeth Lethom, sp>*nstarre. 2564-5 in sotk Rep. 
Hist. MSS.Co 7 nm.{,iZZs) 2 'j jo^n Lambe,widowof London, 
spynster. X580-X Ibid., Margaretta Tirrell spinster, alias 
dicta Margaretta Tirrell uxor Thome TirrclL 26x7 Minsheu 
Ducior, A Sphister, a terme, or an addition In our Conraon 
Law, onely added in Obligations, Euidences, and Writings, 
>7110 maids vnmarried. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Spinster^ 
..this is the onely addition for all unmarried women, from 
the Viscounts Daughter downward. 2712 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4865/4 Elizabeth Harris of London, Spinster. 27x9 J. 
Roberts Spinster 135, 1 >vrite myself spinster, because the 
laws of my country call me so, ^1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Conq. V. i, Constantia Neville^ spinster, of no place at all. 
18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxxix, Diana Vernon, Spinster, 

b. A woman still unmarried ; esp. one beyond ; 
the usual age for marriage, an old maid. 

27x9 J. Roberts Spinster 340 As for us poor Spinsters, 
we must certainly go away to France also. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra II, 240 The vigilant Fredegonda was one of the 
most wary of andenc spinsters. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
xxii, Your sweet mistress, >*our spotless spinster,your blank 
maiden just out of the school-coora. 1882 3Iiss BtmddoN 
Mt. Royal I,vLx83 Providence is wonderfully kind to plain 
little spinsters with a knack of making themselves useful. 

3. atlrib, and Comb., as (sense r, i b) spinster- 
caterpillar, -slave ; (sense 2 b) spinster aunt, -like 
adj., sex. 

*743 ’Francis tr. Horace, Odes ni. xxvii. 62 A spinster- 
slave, Some rude ^rbarian’s concubine. 2800 Hurdis Fav. 
Village 269 The spinster caterpillar ties aloft. Fine as the 
gossamer, his slender corL 2828 Lvtton Pelham II. xii, 

A solitary candle, whose long, spinster-like wick was flirting 
away with an east wind. 2837 Dickens Picksv. vi, Tupman 
and the spinster aunt estabUshed a joint-stock company of 
fish and fiattcrj', 2^1 Meredith One c/our Conq,xxm,Th^ 
little dog had qualities to catrance the spinster sex. 

Hence Spi’nstcrdom, -ism, -s3iip,«= Spinstxb- 
HOOD. Spiziste*rlal, -ian/ Spimstcrisli, -ons 
adjs., having the characteristics of a spinster; old- 
maidish. 

1879 T. H. S. Escott Englarul L vH. 278 Vrhcic there is 
enough of leisure, idleness, and *spinsterdom, iSS^ Sat. 
Rev. 21 July 82 A single,. thunder-shower may. .doom 
maidens by the dozen to the sorrows of spinsterdot^ 2849 
Alb. Smith Poitleton Legacy (t654) 415 Hts steers., 
annoyed him with their *<pjn5tcrxal prcpcnsitics. ^1874 J- 
Hatton Clytie xiil, 'ihe landlord’s sister, a spJ^‘Steriai 
Scotchwoman. 18x9 SportingMag. V. 60 With all fim^ 
ality of *5piastcrian consequenceu x8Sr Graphic XXII I. 


' 246/3 The naval, military, clerical, or spinsterian would-be- 
, investor. 1892 Academy 5 Mar. 237/3 His little *sp:nsterish 
tiresome. 2828 La Belle Assem- 
6 lieX.\\l. 75 The full terrors of "spinsterism took bold of 
all hei; faculties. 2874 in J. W. Howe Sex <5- Educ. 52 The 
repectable ranks of spinsterism. 2899 Hlusir. Lond. 

11 Mar. 328, 1 take the liberty of calling them maiden 
I^ies because their style is, so to speak, ‘spmsterous. i8i6 
Southey m Q. Rev. XV. 8 If the bride has an elder sister 
still in her state of *spmstership. 

Spi-nsterhood. [f. Spisstee 2 b.] 

1. The condition of being an nmnarried woman 
or old maid. 

2823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton Lvi, It must have required 
the tact of a very Beau Nash to detect in her appearance 
the very smallest symptom of ^insterhood. 2863 B. Taylor 

H. Thurston ii. 28 He married. .a tall, staid, self-reliant 
creature, ver^g pn spinsierhood. 2879 H. Phillips Notes 
Coins 6 In antiquity these coins were known as Maidens, 
referring to the spinsterhood of the goddess represented 
upon them. 

2, The collective body of unmarried women. 

2844 Blackvj. Mag. IN. 201 Is this a reason. .for leaving, 

like an unculrivat^ wast^..the spinsterhood of Great 
Britain? 

Spi'nsterly, a. and adv. [£ Spinster.] 

A. adj. 1, Appertaining to a spinner. 

2827 I.ASIB Let. to B. Barton in Final Mem. xvi. 151, I 
feel most thankful for the spinslerly attentions of your 
sister. Thank the kind knitter in the sun ! 

2. Old-maidish. 

2902 Daily Chron. 17 Nov, 5/2 New England, .is not 
resdly spinsterly, but only so by comparison, 

B. adv. In the manner of a spinster. 

1894 Sketch 4 July |22/i Miss Wilkins is handling the Hfe 
too delicately, too spmsterly, too much, in fact, as a New 
England Nun. 

Spinstress (spi-nstrfe). [£ Spiksteb + -ess.] 
L A female spinner. 

1643 Howell T-welve Treat. (1661) eo6 Spinstresses are 
become States-women, and every peasan turned politician. 
2664 Power Philos, u 11 Ovid’s Lydian-Spinstresse, 
that proud hladam which Pallas., traimorm’d into the 
Spider. /TX704 T. Brout.' Odes of Horace IVTcs. 1711 IV. 
359 Let m^er Souls by Virtue be cajol’d, A.s the good 
Grecian Spinstress was of old. 27x3 Gentlemasi Itistructed 
L SuppL p. Iv, You area kind of .Mulatoe,..a compound of 
Gentleman and Spinstress. x^x Peruty Cycl. Xx. 139/2 
Lady Hamilton. .was painted in various characters, as.. 
Sensibilit}’, a Bacchante,.. the Spinstress. 

2. A maidea lady ; a spmster. 
x^6 in Pajme Eng. Calk. (2839) ii Gertn«!e Beveridge,., 
spinstress. 2821 Swtt Pirate xii, He actually ventured to 
salute the withered cheek of the ^instress. 

Spinstrxan : see Spinteian a. 

Spinstay. [f. Spissieb + -t (cf. - bt),] 

I. The art or occupation of spinning ; the product 
of spinning. 

26x1 CoTCR., Filandrerie, splnstrie, spinning. 1652 
Charleton Darkn. Atheism x, 353 The sptnstrj* of^Silk- 
TV’orms. 1660 tr. Amytaldus' Treat, cone. Retig. 11. iii. 293 
The combates of the Gods one against another,, .their Im- 
ploy meats of the Forge and Spinstry, 1859 JrnL Brit. 
AiHixoL Assoc. Dec. 309 ’The instruments of spinstry were 
borne in procession before a newly married bride. 

traTisf. 1653 Hemincs Fatal Contract n. ii, (^me along. 
Or by the curious spinstrie of thy head, )Vhich natures 
cunmn’st finger twisted out, 11 drag thee to my couch. 

*f*2. Spinsterhood. Obs.~^ 

1784 R. Bace Barham Dawtis II. 242 It has come to pass 
ve^ unnaturally, that I have lived to a very respectable age 
of Spinstry, w’ithout falling in Jove. 

Spin-te^. Also spintezt. £f. Spin v. -f- Text 
sb., originally as a suggestive snmame.] A clerg) - 
man or parson, esp. one who preaches long or weak 


sermons. 

1693 CoNGREvx Old Bachelor l i, Talla of sending for 
Mr. Spintext to keep me Company... Spintext ! Oh, the 
faimtick one-eyed parson ! rxyoo T. Browu Lett. fr. Dead 
Wks.II. 236 Representing Mr. Spin-text the Preacher, or 
Mr. Love-Lady the Chaplain, after a ridiculous manner. 
17x2 Ward Vng. Libertine's Ansv;.\l^l\l. it. 33 Imploy- 
ing some superannuated Spintext, to nitric off your poor 
Nephew. X7OT V. Knox Winter Even. I. iii.ii. 243*1^6 race of 
formal spintcxtsand solemn saygraces is nearly extinct. 1834 
Southey in Corr. C, Bocvles (iBSij 313 Poor Newton seems 
to have sat down to themas..a£orr>’spin-t«t to his sermon 
at the latter end of the week.^ 18^ Antiquary Nov. 154 
Barrow was of the obsolete family of the Spintexts- 
SpinthaTiBCope. [Irreg. f Gr. anvSapis 
spark : see -scope.] An instrument in which the 
rays emitted from the metal radium are evidenced 
by the production of tiny sparks. 

1903 Sib W. Cpookes in Scintec i6 June 1002 , 1 propose 
to call this little Lnstniment the ‘spinthariscope . *904 

Mag. Dec. 126 He was as full ofsivacity as a spia- 
thanscope. „ .. . e 1 

fSprnther. Obs.-'- [a. Gr. A 

scintillation. , , . 

1641 Traip Ticol. Thiol. 7 Sman sparkes and spinthers 
of divine light. . ... 4 

tSpinthere. rf/t«. 06 s. [a. F. sprJhire, 

Gr. amr 0 i]p spark.] «= SpHEXE. 
iBos R. J«l£si-l Char. Mia. I LS«S '.SSi Lo 

is grlenisl iSzl Ure 

the department of Isctc in f^^^nce, incrm £ 

spar c^tals. 1836 T. Tnosiscr. Mui, Clcl., ett U 

^ene, . .semelin, spiuu!bn'>/Py’f “Jh,. _ .i 

an’?.!.'2'ie'^f ■be'Ipin.les at the Top. 

mast Heads. 15 -'» 
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SPIRACLE. 


+ Spi'ntrian, a. Obs, [f, L. spinfria : see 
next. So F. spinthrien^ (See quot, 1656,) 

1656 Blount Glossogr,^S/>mlriant pertaiuing to those that 
seek out, or invent new and monstruous actions of lust, 
ai^Z Marvell State Poems Wks. 1726 II. 46 The poor 
Priapus...in the mtmicks of the spinstrian (j/r) sport, Out- 
does Ti^rius, and his goatish Court. 

i* Spintry. Ohs, rare, [ad. L. spintria.'] 

1 , A species of male prostitnte, ^ 

The L. lomi is used as a pi. by Goldsm. Cit, JVorld xxxiv. 
*598 Grenewev TacituSi Ann. vi. i. (1622) 121 Then first 
of all were those vnknowen words of Sellaries and Spmtries 
found out of the filthines of the place. 1603 B. Jonson 
Sejam 4 s iv. v, [Some] are r.-ivlsh’d hence, like captives, and 
. .dealt away, Unto his spintries, sellaries, and slaves. 

2 . A place used for unnatural practices, 

1649 C. Walker Relai. Observ. ii. 257 Their New 
erected Sodoincs and Spintries at the Mulburj'-garden. 

II Spinula (spai’nirrla). rare, = Spinule. 

2826 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol, xlvli. IV. 386 Certain in- 
testinal worms,.. some of which are furnished with lateral 
spinuls. 

Spiuulate (spsi^nj/zli^c), a, [See Spinule and 
-ATE.] Furnished with spinules or small spines. 

1866 Bowerbask Monogr, Brit, Spongiadse II. 66 Poly* 
mastia spinula ^ . . Sponge. . . External defensive spicula of . , 
fistulas spinulate, Idid. 69 There are numerous small spin- 
ulate spicula. 

So Spi*3iulated a. 

1900 J. T. Cunningham Sexual Dimorphistn 8 The pre- 
sence of welUdeveloped ctenoid or spinulated scales all over 
both sides of the body, 

SpinTllation (spaini/Tl^’/an). [See next and 
-ATioK.] The form or arrangement of spinules. 

1884 Proc, Zool. Soc. 83 The investigation of the spinula- 
tion of Starfishes. 

Spinule (sp3i*ni?/l). [ad. L. spinula^ dim. of 
spina Spine sb.^ So F. spimilef\ 

L A small or minute spine or thom-like forma- 
tion, esp. in lower forms of animal life. 

*7S* Hill Hist. Anim. 226 The Pleuronectes, with., 
the lateral line rough, and spinules at tlie fins. 28x9 
Samouelle Enioniol. Cempend, 233 AntenntB lamelUform, 
small, ciliated with spinules. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 498 
Slenderspinulesscarcelya linelong. x8^8 F. J. liELi^Gegen* 
hands Comp. Anat. 206 The tuft of spinules on the latter. 
2 . A particular kind of larva. 

1837 Gosse Omphalos 223 A tiny egg was discharged from 
a parent Botryllus^ which presently produced a little active 
tadpole-like larva, called a ^sptnule . 

Hence Spl*iiuled a., spinulate. Spinule'scent 

a.y hawing a tendency to produce small spines. 

1829 X.OU00N Enc^'cl, Plants 448 Mesemhryanthemunt 
spinuliferum\ spinulescent. 1880 Linn. Soc, yrnl. XV. 
143 Delicately spinuled teeth of such forms as Ophioscolex. 

Spi'ntlli-, comb, form of J., spXnnla spinule, 
used in a few compounds, as spinnlvferonSiSpvnuH- 
fomti spinuU- scabrous adjs. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 495 A few minute spinuliform 
papill®, 1852 — CrwrA l. 527 Lower margin ..spinuli- 
scabrous. 1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. X183/2 SpinuU/erns, 
..having very small spines..: spinuliferous. 1900 Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 519 The spinuliferous. .margins of the carapace, 
Spi'DTllo-, variant of prec. 

1852 Dana Crust, i. 188 Hand externally spinulous..or 
spinulo-tuberculous. 

Spiuulose (sp3ini/?l^u-s), a. Zool. and BoU 
[ad, mod.L. splmilds-us^ f. spinula Spinule.] 

1. Famished or covered >vith spinules. 

a. Zool, 18x9 Sa.mouelle Entomol. Compend. 221 Tibim 
spinulose, 2859 Dana Crust, ii. 871 This part.. excavate 
and minutely spinulose. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim, 
vi, 27S Twenty-six spinulose thoracico-abdominal segments, 

b. Bot, 2829 Loudon Encycl, Plants 505 Stems and 
spinulose calyxes covered w'ith wool. 2847 \V. E. Steele 
2 'ield Bot.\\ Bracts spinulose at base with a long, terminal, 
slender spine. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 183 Teasel..; 
halrj’ or spinulose herbs with angular stems. 

2 . Having the form of spinules. 

1848 Proc. Bemv. Nat, Club II. 288 TTie spinulose serra* 
tures begin, .about the middle of the leaf. 2^9 T. Moore 
Bnt, Ferns 46 Broad rounded segments.. notched into a 
\*aryinc number of pointed but not spinulose teeth. 

Comb. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 466 Lobes oblong 
s pi n ul ose-loot h ed. 

Hence Splntilo’sely adv. 

2857 Moore Handbk. Brit, Perots (cd. 3) 123 Upper 
pinnules inciso-Iobate with spinulosely serrate lobes, 

Spizmloso- (spaini/n^j’s^?), combining form of 
prec., as spinuloso’ciliale, -dentate j -denticulaUj 
•granulate^ -serrate, 

2833 Hooker in Smitlls Eng. Flora V. 1. 121 The margins 
..more or less spinuloso-dcntatc. Ibid. 224 The upper lobes 
..spinuloso serrate. 2846 Dana (1848) 262 Corallum 
ha>'ingasube!liptical aperture, sides.. spinuloso-denticulaie. 
1832 — Crust. X. 286 Fourth, fifth and especially sixth joint 
spinuloso-granulaie a^vc. 2866 Treas.Boi, 2oS4/2.^/«;/. 
loso<itiaie, ciliated with fine spines. 

SpiSL'lilons (sp3i-ni;?l35), a. [f. Spinule + 
-0US.3 = Spinulose a. 

sZ^S D.khs. Zoeph.iiZ^Z) 155 A few of the foliaceous As- 
tra:idx..have the surface sii^ly striated and spinulous. 
2870 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool. loS The sclerobasL..in 
the btter..is alw’aj’S either smooth orspinulous. 

Spinx, rare variant of Spink shy 

2628 Burton Anat. Jifel. tit. ii. iil i. (ed. 3) 468 Like a 
summer five or Spinxes winges,or a raigne bow of all colours, 
2S23 E, hfooR Suffolk Wards. Spinx. the chaffinch. 

Spiny (spoimi), a. Also 6 spyny, 6-7 spinie, 
7 apynio, 7-9 spiney. [f. Spine sb,^ + -t.] 


L Having the characteristics of a thorn or 
ihoms; resembling a thorn in form or qualities. 

2586 Kvd Verses Praise «5* Joy x Mongst spyny cares 
sprong vp now at the last. 26x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 223 
Psiloriti : from whose loftj* and spiny top both seas may be 
discerned. 2663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St, Pref., And so 
much for this little spiny objection which a man cannot see 
without a Magnifying Glass. 

b. Thin and hard or dry ; spare, lean. 

Common in the first half of the 27th cent, 

1598 FL0Rio,5'w//an, bare, spinie, gant, leane,Iankc. x6o8 
Middleton Mad World in. ii, A little, short, old spiny 
gentleman. 2622 G. Sandvs Ovids Met.xu (1626) 11 r Her 
thighs and legs to spiny fingers grow, 1650 Bulweu 
Authropomet, 232 The French commonly have more spinie 
and slender Legs then the Italian Gentleman, a vjzz [cf. 
spiny.legged in 5}. 

t c. Of turf or grass. Obs, 

2607 J. Carpenter Ptaine Mans Plough 139 That which 
was old must he renewed, and the spinie turfe clianged into 
a gentle soyle. 1625 G. Sakoys Trav. 298 The valley, .pro- 
ducing but a spiny grasse. 

2. Abounding in, furnished or thickly set with, 
thorns. In early quots. Jig, 

2604 T. Wright Passions \, iiL 1 1 Wee . . touched the roote 
from whence did ^ring those spinie braunches of briarie 
passions, 2635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (i860) 43 Bee con- 
stantj most pious Lordes,in the %'ertuous, though rough and 
spiny course you are to runne. 2644 Dicdy Hat. Bodies 
Aivb, So difficult and spiny an affaire, as the writing vpon 
such a nice and copious subiect. 2727 Warburton Pro- 
digies 61 The spiney Desarts of Scholastic Philosophy, 
1798 Charlotte Smith Yng, Philos, II. 164 The holly, 
whose shining thornyand spiny head. .shadowed the whole 
eminence, 2830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 54 Shrubs, either 
unarmed or spiny. 28^0 Hooker Stud, Flora 127 Shrubs 
or small trees, often spiny. 

3. Furnished or set with spines; covered with 
slender sharp-pointed processes. 

2625 G. Sandys Trav. 249 The body light, the taile spiny, 
and the colour dun. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Spine. The 
hind Part thereof is Edg'd, or Spiny. 2778 Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 2) IIL i6io/r ITie sirigosus, or plated lobster, with a 
pyramidal spiny snout. 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversa- 
tions II. 253 What endless swarms of creatures.. Of bur- 
nish'd scale and spiny fin ! 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 444 
Shell oval, spiny or tuberculous. 2B83 Standard 3 Aug. 5/7 
Two.. lizards with remarkable spiney skins. 

Comb. 2857 T. Moore Handbk, Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 39 
Pinnae spiny-serrate. 

b. In specific names of animals or fishes, as 
spiny ant-eatery degjisk, eely globe-fish. etc. 

2827 Griffith tr. C/mVr III.263 The Echidnes,.. other- 
wise *Spiny Ant-eaters. 2894-5 Lyoekkbr Roy. Nat, Hist- 
III. 286 The echidnas, or spiny anteatens, of which there 
are two species. 2896 Ibid, V. 533 The *spiny dog-fishes, 
rays, saw-fishes, and their kindred. 2882 Jordan & Gilbert 
^'n. Fishes N. Amer, 368 Mastacemhelidx, (The * Spiny 
Eels.) 2896 Lydekker Roy, Nat, Hist, V, 305 The so- 
called spiny eels of the Oriental region and West Africa. 
2834 Griffith ir. Cuvier X. 566 Diodon, (Vulg. *Spiny 
globe-fish.) 2853 in Morris Austral Euz, (1898) 304/2 
The *SpIny Lizard {^Moloch horridus) 01 Western Aus- 
tralia. 28^ Morris Austral Eng. 430 Spiny Lizard, 
i.o. Mountain Devil. 2829 ''Spiny lobster [see Lobster* 
2 b], 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. ii. ix. 233 The spiny lob- 
ster, locally called cray-fisb is also very common. 1B84 
Goode Nat. Hist.Aguat, Anim. 780 The Spiny Lobster or 
Rock Lobster, Panulimis interruptus. 2804 Sham' Gen, 
Zool. V. I. 4 '"Spiny Loche..,Thxs is distinguished by a 
double spine situated on each side the head. 2884 Encycl, 
Brit. XVII. 6 Acartthomys..,*'S^\ny-mic.^. 2894-5 Lydek- 
ker 7 ? <7/. Ab/, Hist.WX. iipThe pretty little murineknown 
as the Malabar spiny-mouse. 2804 Shaw Gen. Zool, V, n. 
342 "Spiny Shark. Sqnalus Spinosns. 2896 Lydekker Roy, 
Nat. Hist. V. 535 Toe spmy shzt\i{.Echmorhinus spinosus) 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic. 2894-5 Ibid, III. 71 
The Ethiopian *spmy squirrels are characterized by their 
coarse and spiny hair. 2879 E, P, Wright Anim, Life 69 
The "Spiny Tanrec iEriculus spinosus), c x88o Cassells 
Nat, Hist.yi, 256 The "Spiny I’rionyx, or Gymnopus. 

4. Having the form of a spine ; stiff and sharp- 
pointed. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nai. Hist. I. 221 Fur ash gray,.. com- 
posed of rough spiny hairs. 2872 Huxley Anat. Vert. 318 
The inner surface is often armed with spiny developments 

I of the epidermis. 

i 5. Cotiib.,^sfiny-backcd,-finned.-footed,-haired, 
-leaved, etc, (Freq. in specific names.) 

2885 Hornaday Two Years in Jungle xx vi. 310 The fisher- 
men catch and eat a good many "spiny-backed rays {tiro- 
gymnus aspernmus). 2882 Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 78 
Acanlhoptcrygii, or "Spiny-finned fishes, 280* Shaw Gen, 
Zool. 111. i, 222 "Spiny-footed Frog. Rnna Spiniles, 
2829 Griffith tr. Cuvier "VI. 321 Spiny-footed 'I jTanl, 
Tyrannus Calcaratus, 1891 T. Hardy Tess (2900) 67 The 
pollard willows, .became "spiny-haired monsters. 2^7 Dar- 
lington Amer, Weeds, viz- (2860) 206 The "Spiny-leaved 
Sow-thistle ISonchus Asper), a 272a Lisle Husb, (2757)226 
A ".^piny legged beast never paj's the grazier so well. 2B66 
Treas, Bot, 5x5/1 ITie leaves are pinnatifid with "spiny- 
pointed segments. 18S0 GUnther Fishes 41 The dorsal fin 
..is either "spiny-raj-ed, or soft-rayed. iBSx Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 397 Acanthopteri. (The 
Spiny-niycd Fishes.) 2831 Griffith tr. Cw/rr IX. Syn. 
3$ "Spiny Tailed Guana. 2877 Nemtok in Encycl, Brit, 
VII. 505 The Ertsmaturinoe or Spiny-uiiled Ducks. 

f Spion, Obs.—^ In 7 Bpyon. [ad. F. 

Sp. espion. or It. spicne,'} A spy or scout. 

16x5 Heywood Four Prentices K } b, As assistants 3 0U 
baue vnder you The Serieant Major, Quarter-maister, Pro- 

; uost, And Captaine of the Spyons. 

; Spir, obs. form of Speer Sphere sb, 

. t Spirable, c. Obs. [ad, L. spirdbiits. f. splrdre 
\ Spike vP So It. spirabilP Sp, esHrable.^ 


1. Connected with breathing; having the pouer 
of breathing ; respirator)'. 

2562 Bullein Bulwarke, Bk. Simples 25 It alio is good 
for shorte windcs in the spirable partes. 2576 Nertoh 
Lemnids Complex, (1633) 215 It [death] is an abolishment 
and destruction of life and nature spirable. 2698 Fniti 
Acc, E. India ^ P. 311 We are followed by. .continued 
Fevers, as well as those that accompany Catarrhs, from the 
Intemperament of the Spirable Parts. 

2 . (Japable of being breathed ; respirable. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stufie 56 The spirable odor & pestilent 

steame ascending from U, put him out of his bias o{ con. 
griiity, x6xo Healf.v St, Aug. Citie o/God xn, xiii. (1610) 
723 The visible light, the spirable a)Te, the potable water. 
27x5 tr, Cicero's Tusculan Disp. i. 20 That fortuitous jum! 
bltng together of light and round atomsj which Democritus, 
however, maintains to be warm and spirable. 1728 Cuah*. 
BEKS Cycl. S.V. Platonism, The Starry Heaven, wiiich he 
[Plato] teaches is not adamantine or solid, but liquid and 
spirable. 

Spiracle! (spoi.Tak’I). Also 4 apyrakle, 5 
-aole. [ad. L. spirdcul-nm Spihaculuji. So 
older F. spiracle, F. spiracule. It spiracolo, -aaih, 
Sp. and Pg. espiraeuloi\ 

1 1. Breath, spirit, (fbs. 

Orig. after L. spiraculwn vitae in Gen. ii. 7, vli. 11. 
23.. E, E. Allit.P. B. 408 penne mourkne in |>e mudde 
most ful nede Alle pat spyrakle in-spranc. 23^ Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. 111. iii. (1495) 50 A soule is lyke to god 
a spiracle of lyfe. Ibid, 52 OracliphTcus [j/V] callyth ibc 
soule lyghte other a spyrancle [j/c] of beynge. 2607 B. 
Barnes Devils Charter iv. ii, A bastard of our house,.. 
In whom no sparke or spiracle of honor Appear'd, x^a 
G. Wats Bacon's Adv. Learn, iv. iii. 207 We will stile that 
part of the generall knowledge concerning mans soule, the 
knowledge of the spiracle, or inspired substance. 2654 Vit- 
vain Theorem. T/ieol. Supi>l. 261 Into which [body] be 
breathed the Spiracle or Spirit of Life. 

2. A small opening by which a confined space 
has communication with the outer air ; esp, an air- 
hole or air-shaft. 

2620 tr. Boccaccio's Decam, 226 A cave, .which received 
no light into it, but by a small spiracle or ventloope nude 
out ingeniously on the hills side. 1661 Evelyn FutnU 
fugium Misc. Writ. (2825) i. 220 Salt and sope boylcrs,.. 
one of whose Spiracles does manifestly infect the aer more 
than all the cnimnies of London. 1760-72 tr. Ivan 4 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 472 There must have been here and 
there vent-holes, or spiracles. 2852 Hawthorne 
Gables i, The seven gables . .presented the aspect of a whole 
sisterhood of edifices, breathing through the spiracles of 
one great chimney, 2856 J, Stevenson Ch. Hisieriani 
Eng. IV. It. 437 On splitting: a vast rock., there appeared 
two dogs, but without any spiracle whatever. 

Jig, 1827 Scott Napoleon hlisc, Wks. 1870 XIV, 326 The 
least spinacle, by which the voice of France could find in 
way to the ears of her sovereign. 

b. spec. An opening in the ground affording 
egress to subterranean vapours or fiery matter; a 
volcanic vent-hole. 

1671 R. Bohun Wind 27 Wind, out of some cavityes and 
spiracles of the Earth, 1695 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth 
HI. (2723) 252 The Camini or Spiracles of iEtna. *75* 
Lavxncton Enthus. Meth, bp Papists ni. (2754) 2» Sotc 
Spiracle.s, or breathing Holes, in many Farts of the Earth, 
which scatter a pebtiTential Infection upon all that corrs 
near. 2762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog* I. 2x6 The clefts and 
chasms which M-ere the spiracles or outlets to those dread- 
ful eructations. 1828 H. u. Beste Italy 399 Other spiracles 
of mephitic might probably be found here. 2833 Herschsc 
Astron, v, 209 Powerful upward currents of the (*’^7 
atmo^here, arising, perhaps, from spiracles in the bwy- 
2869 J. Phillips Vesuv. viii. 209 A level place surrounded 
by her)' heights, having numerous chimney-like spiracles- 
Jig, 1833 Carlyle Misc, Ess,, Diderot, The subtcrranea‘5 
fire., was here, we can say, forming itself a decided spirac.«- 

3 . a. A pore ^the skin, rare, ^ 

2650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health 243 It (cxcrcbel dis- 
cusses Vapors and fuliginous excrements by the pores ^ 
Spiracles of the skin. 2837 Morier Abel Allnuft xxu- 
288 The steam and fumes of the dinner. .acting violcntij 
upon the spiracles of the skin belonging to the attcnMniL^ 
b. A breathing-pore in the epidermis of pknisj 


a stoma, rare, ^ . 

<2x774 Goldsm. Snrv. Exp. Philos. (1776) IL 
undulation is very manifest in the spiracles of ******>' 
viewed with the microscope. 2867 H. Macmillan 
Teach, iil.^ (1870) 56 The whole stem ^ing succulco* 
covered with spiracles or air-holes, thus acting as 
along with the leaves. 

c. Zool. A special aperture, orifice, or 

chiefly in lower forms of animal life, by 
respiration is effected. ^ 

*775 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 224 The torpedo.. loosen* jj** 
sands by flapping its fins, till its whole body, Ly 
spiracles,, is buried. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 

The teeth (of the saw.fish J are granulated ; . .and the 
five. 1826 Kirby Sc Sp, Entomol. xxi. (2818) II. *5* • 
a small hole just above each spiracle, (the insect] s)Tij'.* ^ 
a similar fluid in horizontal jet.s. Proc, Btrx.ujp, 

Club 11. 234 Prothoracic spiracle in ino<t cases 
uncovered. 2682 Entomol, Mag. Mar, 220 A broad.-* 
runs just above the spiracles, which are black. 

iransj, 2854 Db Quincey War Wks- 2862 lY. 
great phenomenon of war.. keeps open In man a spira-- 
an organ of respiration. ^ 

d. The blow-hole of a whale or other ccuccs- 

(and of certain sharks). , 

2796 Burke Lei. to AW Wks. VIII. « H***';^*^ 
bone, his blubber, the vcr>' spiracles through which be 
a torrent of brine against his origin- 2849 Sk. Bat. 
Mammalia III, 146 The spiracle, or blow-hole, u 
orifice of a semicircular form, on the top of the head, * 
over the eyes- 2898 F. T. Bullen Cruise * Cachalo* 1 
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A whale can no more force water through its spiracle or 
blow-hole than you or I through our nostrils. 

Sprracle^. rare—^, [ 1 . Spibe 8 .] A little 
spire ; a pinnacle. 

^ 1842 Tail's Mae. IX. 636/1 The fine old cathedral, with 
its eaj^er crowds bending over buttress and spiracle. 

Spiracnlar (sp3irce*ki:nai), a, Zool. [f. Spir- 
ACUL-UM + -AR.] Of or pertaining to, serving as, a 
spiracle or spiracles. 

1840 F. D. Benkett Whalin^Voy, II. 151 The spiracular 
canals of spouting-whalts. 1848 Proc. Benv. Nat. Club 
11 . 339 Spiracular lines not very distinct. x88o Gunther 
Fishes 80 They form a valve for the protection of the spiracu- 
lar orifice of these fishes. 

Spira'Ctdiform, a. Ent. [f. next : see 
-FORM.] Having the form of a spiracle. 

x8*6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, III. 16 The openings for the 
entrance of the air spiraculiform. Ibid. IV. 128 ITie spira- 
culiform pores that mark the sides of the animal. 

II Spiracalnm (spainE'kirflwm). PI. -aciila. 
[L. spTracnlum, f. ipirare to breathe.] 

1 . = Spiracle lab. 

a 1668 Lassf.ls Voy. Italy (1670) II. 293 There are divers 
spiracuia^ or Vents round about it, out of which the thick 
smoke presseih furiously. <11705 Ray Diic. 11. (1713) 13 
The enclosed Fire was not of Force sufficient to make its 
way out, or found not Spiracnla to vent itself. 1789 E. 
Darwin Bot. Card, u (1791) Notes 12 The volcanos them- 
selves appear to be spiracula or chimneys belonging to great 
central fires. xBso T. S. Hughes Truv. S/ci/y 1 . iv. 115 
It contains two principal spiracula, or vents, from whence 
. . huge stones and rocks are precipitated. 

2. Spiracle 1 2 . 

a X734 North Examen 11. v. § 74 (1740) 360 Like a Chym- 
ist's Fire,. .upon opening the Spiracula of the Furnace., 
the Flame broke out. 

3. Zool, — Spiracle 13 c. 

1768 G. mie. Selbome xlv, If some curious gentleman 
woujd procure the head of a fallow deer. .he Would find it 
furnished with two spiracula, or breathing places, besides 
the nostrils. 1797 Encycl. Bnt. (ed. 3) VI. 676/2 All insects 
. .respire through pores. . which are termed spiracula. x8x6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (x8i8) 11 . 425 The remarkably large 
spiracula in glow-woims. 1878 F. J. Bell Gegenbaurs 
Comp. Anal. 396 Peripheral nerves pass out from the an- 
terior ganglion. . .Others pass backwards to the spiracula. 

II Spiraea (spairra). Bot. Also spirea. [L. 
spirxa, ad. Gr. trircipam, app. f. anelpa Spire sb.^ 
Cf. F. spirie^ Sp. espirea, and Spirev.] 

1 . One or other species of an extensive genus of 
rosaceous plants or shrubs, many of which are 
largely cultivated for their handsome foliage and 
llowers. 

The cultivated species are of foreign origin ; but Spirsa 
Vlmaria^ meadow-sweet, and B, Jilipendula^ dropworl, 
are common wild plants in Britain. * 

x6^ Evely.s Kal. Hort. (ed. 3) 90 Flowers in Prime,.. 
Pomc-granads double, and single Flowers, Shrub Spirata, 
A^fius Castus, c 1711 Petiver Gazophyl. ix. Ixxxix, Cape 
Spirea with white loose Flowers. 1731 P. Miller Gnrd, 
Diet, i.y, spiraea frutex^ Spir;^ with a Marsh-Elder Leaf, 
Ibid.^ Sweet-scented African Spirrea with hairy Leaves. 1753 
Chambers' Cyci. Suppl. s.v., 1. The willow-leaved spiraea. 
2. The opulus-leaved spiraea [etc.]. 1760 J. Lee Jntrod, Bot. 
App. 328 Spirsea, .African, Diosma. x888 Miss Braddon 
Fatal Three i. ii, Half hidden amidst the bank of feathery 
white spirea. x894Da/^ News 17 July 6/5 The leafy spirsea 
is much used for such decorations. 

b. With a and pi. A single plant or shrub, or 
one particular species, of this genus. 

1731 Genii. Alag. I. 40 All sorts of flowering Shrubs which 
bear the Weather, as Hoses,.. LilaC| Spireas, Altheas, 1846 
Lindley Veget, Kingd. 563 Section of the flower of a 
Spirzea. jB6BEep. (/, S, Commissioner Agric.(jB6g) 8$ The 
beetle frequents flowers; a great number were taken. .on 
the flowers of a spirasa. 7^6 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 7/2 
Spireas, gardenias, narcissi, and lilies of the valley, 

2 . The genus composed of these plants. 

X753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v., The species of spiraea, 
enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are these. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XVII 697/2 Spirxa, in botany: A genus of 
plants, .in the natural system arranged under the 26th order. 
iB^ Treas. Bot, X084/2 Of the foreign shrubby kinds of 
spiraea some are very handsome. 

3 . Oil of spiraea : (see quot. 1857). 

1842 (see Salicylous a.}. X857 Miller Etem. Chem., Org. 
vii. 479 Oil Spira:a, . , Hydride of Salicyl ; Salicylous Acid. 
x866 Odlinc Anim. Chem. 58 He might produce. .oil of 
spiraa, for instance, from salicin. 

Spirse'in. Chem, [f. prec. So F. spirPine.'] 
A yellow crystalline powder obtained Irom the 
flowers of meadow-sweet {Spiraea ulmaria). 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. s.v. Spiraea,^ When the dried 
flowers of meadow-sweet are exhausted with ether, a colour- 
ing-matter called spirain is dissolved out. 
t Spirage, variant of Sperage Ohs. 

1^7 Hexham t. if/erbs), Spirage, Spergd-kruydt. Wild 
Spirage, Witdt Spergel-kntydi. 

Spiral (spaisTal), sb. [Subst. use of next. Cf. 
F. spirals fern, (also spiral masc., spiral spring), It. 
spiralel\ 

1 . Geom. A continuous curve traced by a point 
moving round a fixed point in the same plane 
while steadily increasing (or diminishing) its dis- 
tance from this. , - 

Spiral of Archimedes, a curve traced by a point moving 
uniformly along a line which at the same time revolves uni- 
formly round a fixed point In itself. E<juianjpilar, I/yPer- 
lolic, Logarithmic, JLoxodromie, Parabolic spiral', see 
these words. 

X656 tr. liobbe^ Elem. Philos, xvii. 194 The description of 


-Archimedeshis Spiral, which is doneby the continualdiminu- 
lion of the Semidiameter of a Circle in the same proportion 
in which the Circumference is diminished. 1607 Dryden 
yirg. Georg. Ded. (1721) 1. 179 At that time the Diurnal 
hlotion of the Sun partakes more of a Right Line tlian of 
a Spiral. X728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Then will the Points 
A/ ///, m, &C. be Points In the Spiral, which connected, 
wijl give the Spiral itself. i8i6 C. Babbage tr. Lacroix' 
Different, ff Integr. Calculus 128 The spirals compose 
another class of transcendental curves. 1869 ^skise 
Machinery ^ Milhvork 54 Each point in the secondary 
oiece.. describes a plane spinal about the fixed axis. 1882 
Minchin Unipianar Kinematics ^ Prove that the Space 
Centrode is a parabola and the Body Centrode a spiral of 
Archimedes. 

Jig. X845-6 Trench Httls. Led, Sen i. iv. 57 The advance 
may sometimes be rather in a spiral than in a straight line. 
1848 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) '’*• 3*9 0*ber questions suc- 

ceed,., gradually approaching in one long spiral of interro- 
gations the central ^sition. 

2 . A curve traced by a point moving round, and 
simultaneouslyadvancing along, a cylinder or cone; 
a helix or screw-line. 

The spiral has sometimes been distinguished from the 
helix : see quot. 1728. 

1670 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 147 The 
spiral described by the compound motion of a heavy body 
falling to the centre of the earth. x68i tr. iVillis' Rem. 
Med. ll^ks. Voc.'ib., Spiral, a turning about, and as it were 
ascending. X728 Chambers CycL, Spiral, in Architecture, 
Sculpture, &.c, is a Curve that ascends, winding about a 
Cone... By this it is di'itinguished from the HeTi.x, which 
winds, .around a Cylinder. X788 New Loud. Mag. 44 The 
length of the Spiral described by the fly in passing from one 
pole to the other. 1835 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. 
Sci. (ed. 2) xvii. 172 By thus tracing these nodal lines he 
discovered that they twist in a spiral or corkscrew round 
rods and cylinders. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Mitit. Diet. 
198/2 Increasing spiral, a term applied to the twist or the 
spiral inclination of the grooves of rifled arms. 

b. The degree in which the successive circles of 
such a curve approach each other. 

1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery ^^B From the peculiar nature 
of the powder., the extreme spiral given to their grooves was 
required. 1864 Daily Tel. 1 Aug., Making the arm shoot 
well, is simply matter of detail, involving considerations 
of length of barrel, character and spiral of rifling. 

3 . a. A piece of wire coiled into a spiral form, 

1825 Annals Philosophy X. 52 After which the extremity 

of the spiral being tied hard,.. I put the covered wire in a 
vice. x88t J. Hatton Ceylon vi. 154 Men and women 
alike wear the neck spiral, and the former also a closely- 
fitting spiral around their biceps. 1885 C. G. W. Lock 
Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 298/2 The spirals of the key-board 
must be bent their right shape. 

b. Bot. A spiral vessel in plants. 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 241 According to Raspail it is 
composed of cells, tubes, and spirals yet visible. Ibid. 288 
They have neither stomata nor spirals: hence they can 
neither form the green chromule, nor exhale moisture. 

c. Astr. A spiral nebula. 

x866 Lockver Guilletnin's Heavens 400 Brilliant spirab, 
unequally luminous, ..diverge from the centre, and become 
separated, .as they recede from it. x88i G. F, Chambers 
Smyth's Celestial Cycle 38 One of Lord Rosse’s * spirals *. 

i In general use : Any object having a spiral 
form. 

*853 James Agnes Sorel t. The stair-case was one of those 
narrow, twisting spirals. 1858 Lardner Handbk. Nat. 
PhiL ixo In practice, the spiral through which the water is 
carried is not in the form of a tube. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Aug. 375/2 Misfortuneawailsthc boat that ventures into this 
watery spiral. X890 J. Gagnev tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagnosis , 
iv. 70 The spirals are often overlaid w ith epithelium. ^ I 

4 . One of the separate circles or coils of a spiral 1 
or helical object, Cf. Spire sb.^ i. ^ 

1728 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Screw, The said Distance 
between the Spirals., of the Screw, c ij^lt-usoaSch, Arts 
I. 23 Supposing the distance of the spirals to be half an 
inch. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 240 If, there- 
fore, a pipe of uniform bore be wrapped round a conic 
frustrum, , , the spirals will be very nearly such as will answer 
the purpose. 1891 Kipling that Failed (1900) 272 He 
stroked the creaseless spirals of bis leggings. 

Spiral (sp3i»*ral), and adv. [ad, med.L, 
splrdl-is (Albertos Magnus, <11255), whence also 
F. splralj It. spirale, Sp. espsralP\ 

1 . Forming a succession of curves arranged like 
the thread of a screw; coiled in a cylindrical or 
conical raauner ; helical ; a. In general use. 

X5SI Recorde Castle Knowt. (1556) 240 In going betweene 
thefirste degree of Capricome, and the lyrstc of CZancer, he 
..maketh aboue 1S2 rcuolutions lyke spirall circles. xC68 
Wilkins Real Char, 129 [Shells]^ more short in the spiral 
production, considerable for having a Purple juice. 1693 
Bentley Atheism v. 17 The Spiral, and not Annulary, 
Fibres of the Intestines. . X712 tr. PomePs Hist, Drugs I. 

38 Little, thin, black Seeds, each one having a spiral head. 
1781 Cowper Retirem. 231 As woodbine.. In spiral rings 
ascends the trunk. 1805 Southey Modoc in Ast. x. 217 
Then louder from the spiral sca-sheU’s depth Swell’d the 
full roar. 2825 J. NicitoLSOU O/erat. Mechatnc 246 The 
spiral tubes in that axle take up the water, a 2878 Sir G. 
Scott Led. Archit. isBj^) II. 125 The intermediate pier is 
around column, ..wth spiral flutings. 
b. Of an ascending course or path. 

See dlio spiral stair in 3. , ,, . . 

2794 R. J. SuLiVAN Fiew Hat. II, 46 Local lower neat, 
and proportionate superior cold, causes the rarefac^on, 
which gives the spiral ascent. 2825 Loncf- .S’ir«r/jr onritjls 
18 Where upward. .The noisy bittern wheeled bi<. spiral 
waj*. 2842 Penny Cycl. XX.1. 173/2 An almost cH^br 
mountain of considerable height, w’hich »s ascended by a 
spiral road. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberia (1E90) 264 J hey 
paced the remainder of their spiral pathway la silence. 


c. With abstract sbs. 

1829 T. Castle Inirod. Bot. 234 Losing the spiral chai» 
acter. 2832 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 264 They have. .a 
species of the pigeon, which fly in a spiral or circular manner, 
C-®/- L’fi, Beauty Wks. 
IBonn)^ II. 428 The spiral tendency of vegetation infects 
education also. 2880 Bessey Botany 29 Good examples of 
ringed, spiral, and reticulated thickening. 
ffig. 2878 O, W. Holmes Motley xvii. 115 That progress 
by a spual movement seems to be a law of Providence. 

2 , Curving continuously round a fixed point in the 
same plane at a steadily increasing (or diminishinpl 
distance from it. 

a 2639 WoTTON^^/j^. (1651) 23X The Capitall.. in a spirall 
wreathing, which they call the Ionian voluta. 2656 tr. 
Hobbes' Elem. Philos, xvii. 194 That space in the Circle. . 
without the Spiral Line. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
curve B.. is called a Spiral Line, and the plain Space con- 
tained between the Spiral Line, and the Right Line BA, is 
called the Spiral Space. 2796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 562 They are disposed in the direction 
of a spiral line winding from East to West. 2833 Sir C 
Bell Hand (1834) 204 Wherever the sense of feeling is most 
exquisite, there are minute spiral ridges of cuticle. 1870 
F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 90 Among some bold spiral 
curves. .a hound-like quadruped is represented. 1895 W. 
Macpherson Monymusk 1. 4 The tracings of the character- 
istic spiral ornaments.. are still visible. 

3 . In various special collocations (chiefly in sense 
i), as spiral bit, cam, pump, spring, stair, etc. 

spiral auger, battery, geanng, punch, screw, etc., are 
described by Knight Did. Mech. (1875-84), 

2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 40/2 * Spiral Bit, a 
gun implement used for clearing the vents of ordnance when 
choked. 1855 OctLviE^^ Suppl., *Spiral C<z;//, ..the solid 
cam . . , when the ridge is formed spirally on the cone. 2728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Screw, Archimedes’s Screw, or the 
^Spiral Pump, a Machine for the Rising of Water. 
1815 J, Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art II. 120 If we wind 
a pipe round a cylinder, of which the axis is horizontal, 
and connect one end with a vertical tube, while the other 
..is at liberty to turn round.., the machine is called a 
spiral pump. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech, Suppl. 842/x Spiral 
Pump, a pump that raises its water by a spiral flange or 
screw, on the principle of the Archimedean screw. 26^ 
Locke Hum. Und. in, vi. § 38 Some [watches] have the 
Balance loose, and others regulated by a *spiral Spring. 
2869 Bk'axw'E. piachine ^ Handdools PL H 9, The project, 
ing piece, a, is kept up to the slide, ^,..by means of the 
spiral spring and die, h, 2624 'NomQ'n Archit. (1672) 37 
*Spiral, or Cockle Stairs. 2728 Chambers Cycl, s.v., Spiral 
Stairs, in Building. 1839 W, Chambers Tour Holland 40/1 
We were conducted by a spiral stair to the higher part of 
the tower. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trnv. (1760) ll. 457 'Phis 
column, with its *spiral stair.case,..w'a5 restored to its for- 
mer beauty by Pope Sixtus V. 2840 Lardner Geom. 245 
Such a spiral surface is the form of spiral staircases, some- 
times called geometrical staircases. 2850 Ocilvie, *SpiraU 
Wheels, in mill work, a species of gearing much used in 
the textile manufactures. 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coalnn. 232 
^spiral worm, a tool for extricating broken boring rods. 

b. Bot. in spiral cell, tube, vessel. 

2832 Lindlcy introd. Bd. ij Spiral vessels.. are mem- 
branous lubes with conical extremities; their inside being 
occupied by a fibre twisted spirally.^ >337 F- 
Lex. 10 A revival of Crew's first opinion with regard to the 
function of the spiral lubes. 2861 Bentley Man. Bot. 15 
In some cells the fibre forms are uninterrupted spiral from 
one end to the other; such are termed spiral cells, 2884 
Bower & Scott De Barys Phaner. 157 This is the case in 
the closely-wound spiral tubes, which show transitional 
forms to the reticulate. 

c. Zcol. in specific names (see quots.), 

280* Shaw Gen. Zool. III. it. 564 Spiral Hydros. , .Yellowish 
Hydros wUh.. spirally contorted body. 2861 P. P. Carpen- 
ter in Rep. Smithsonian Instil. sSbo, 244 Family Lima- 
cinidae. (Spiral Pteropods.) 

d. In attributive combs, (see qiiols.). 

2846 Joyce .S'ez'. Dial, viii. x8 By means ofone of those steel 
spiral-spring instruments. .the fact might be ascertained, 
2862 Catal. intemat. Exhib., Brit. 11. No. 3500, Patent 
spiral-spring trusses. 2875 Knight Did. Mech, 2276 Spiral- 
vane Steam-engine. x8^ Ibid. Suppl, 842/2 Spiral Tube 
Boiler. 

4. As adv. — Spiballt adv.^ 

1726 Leoni AlbertCs Archit. II. 36/1 Those chanels that 
run spiral a^ut the shaft. 2884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. 
842/1 Plates laid together with something to maintain their 
distance and then rolled together spiral. 

6 . Comb., as spiral-coated, -grooved, •horned, 
•pointed adjs. ; spiral-wise adv. 

2728 Chambers Cycl., The Scrciv.M a right Cylinder., 
furrow’d Spiral-wise. xSw J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 200 The 
sap must soon flow out ot those .spirabco.Tted tubes. 

G. Higgins Celtic Druids xivi, A low spiral-pointed roof of 
stone. 2B64 Athenxum s JIar. 342/2 Mr. Cuming also ex- 
hibited two Ipins], ..the heads of which arc spiral-wi'-c- 
2884 Knight Did. Mech. Suppl. S42/1 'J he spiral grooved 
guide is a wrought*iron tube. 1894 LvDEKKeK A^r. j^a.. 
Hist, II, 250 The Hima!a3'an inarkbor..or spiraUhorned 
goat. . 

Spiral (spsi.'j-al), afi [f. SnnE si^ + 

Rising like a spire ; tall and tapering or pointed . 
a. Of rocks, edifices, etc. . . 

1658 PiiirLtFS, S/irai, belonging to a 
steeple. i6«s J. Webb 5rn«.//«T.('7=5) tS* 
were evermore made of high and spiral bmn . 
will have tlicse,. which arc high and * nvrR 

Trophy, but a Pl.nce for electing o/, " 
Kuin/'Bom. 138 The tomt Of -aemm 

1771-84 Cook's yo}-. Star the mott 

which are spiral cannot be viewed without exatmg 

avv'ful ideas. 

S J? 
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Cheer'd oy the verdure of my sfiiral wood. 1827 Steuart 
Ptantei^s G. (182S) 338 It is indispensably nccessarj'. .that 
the standard or grove Trees should be kept spiral, and the 
underwood subordinate in its character. 1842 J. Wilson* 
Chr.North\. 365 The sweet Furness Fells,., among its spiral i 
larches showing. .groves and copses of the old unviolated 
woods. 

Spiral (sp3i*ral)j v. [f. Spieal sd.J 
L zn/r. To wind or move in a spiral manner j to 
form spiral curves. 

1834 M. Scott Cr7ase Midse xx. We began to ascend the 
narrow corkscrew path that spiralled through the rocky 
grass-piece. 185* H. Melville WhalcWl. 117 The. .curl- 
ing line buoyantly rising and .spiralling towards the air. 
1904 E. Robins Magnetic North vii. 124 It curled and spi- 
ralled, and described . .involved and long-looped flourishes. 

2 . irans. To twist or coil spirally. 

’ 1867 F. Francis Angling \\, (1880) 226 Spiral it round to 
lash It on to the hook, 

Spira'liform, a. [f. Spiral sb. : see -fobm,] 
Having or taking the form of spiral lines, 

1895 Jml. Hellenic Stud. XIV, 329 In the wake of early 
commerce the same spiraliform motives were to spread still 
further afield to the Danubian basin. 1900 NaUtre 27 Sept, 
527/1 The spiraliform system of design re-entered the British 
Isles in another form. 

Spira-lity. [f. Spiral a?- + -itv.] Spiral 
character ; the degree of a spiral curve. 

a iBsSin Greener Gffnnefy 407 The tendency of a bullet to 
twist the rifle on one side is now avoided by reducing the 
spirality of the grooves. 1884 Science III. 583/2 The better 
the [cotton] fibre, the more perfect its spirality. 

SpiTalize^ [f. Spiral sb, or aX\ irans. 
To cut spirally. 

1851 H. Melville Whale Ixvii. 11. iBo Precisely as an 
orange is sometimes stripped by spiralizing it. 

SpiTalled, PpL a. [f. Spiral sb."] Shaped 
spirally. 

1665 Hooke Microgr, jiz These Shells which are thus 
spirallied [r/c] and separated with Diaphragmes, were some 
kind of Nautili or Porcelane shells. 1881 Linn. Soc. Jrnl. 
XV. 440 Shell, high and narrow, rather strong, white, 
spiralled. 

Spirally (sp3ia*rali), [f. Spiral a.i] 

L In a spiral manner ; in spiral lines or curves. 
a x6o8 Dee Relat. Spir. i. (16^9) 52 The bonds seem of a 
smoky ashy collour, spirally going about the cloud. *691 
Ray Creation ii. (1692) 48 The Heart.. being a Muscular 
Part, the sides of it are composed of two orders of Fibres 
running circularly or spirally from Base to Tip. *7^ Fal- 
coner Diet, Marine s.v. Lngagenteni, The barrel . . is rifled 
spirally. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory ^12 Let pieces of milled 
lead be rolled spirally. 2822 J. Parkinson Ontl, OryctoU 
ezo A canal passing spirally up its sides. 1845 J. Coulter 
Adv.tn Pacific viu 75 They. .cut the blubber the proper 
breadth spirally from the base of the head to the flukes. 
288s Ma^. of Art Sept. 458/x The coils all joined together 
and running parallel to each other, instead of spirally. 

2 . Comb.^ as spirally-arranged^ •coiled^ etc. 

18x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (x8i8i I. 62 Two spirally-con- 
voluted tubes were filled with a silky gum, x8x6 Ihid. II. 
423 Two minute oval sacs formed of an elastic spirally- 
wound fibre. 1822 J. Parkinson O^ttl. Oryctol, 198 Two 
spirally-coiled tubular appendages nearly filling the shell. 
1870 Roll^on Life 131 The mucous membrane, .is 
prolonged into spirally-arranged valvular folds. 1882 Vines 
tr. Sadis' Boi. 639 The concave side of the long spirall5’- 
curved vegetative cone. 

rare^K [f. Spiral tz.2] After 
the manner of a spire; high in air. 

x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 13 The. , flags rising spirally above 
them afforded a., relief to the glare. 

Spixaloid, a. [f. Spiral sb. -i- -oid.] Re- 
sembling that of a spiral ; approximating to a 
spiral form. 

1866 Lockyer Gitilletnitt s Heavens 402 The spiralold 
form is not confined to the nebula we have described. 1875 
Martin Machinery p. iv, New sj*stem of spiralold drum 
shown in section. 

t SpirameHt. Obs. [ad. L. sJ^TrSvieni-um, i. 
spTrare to breathe. So It. spiramenio^ 

1 . A spiracle in an animal body ; a pore. 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents 124 Almighty God hath so or- 
dained, that It should haue spiraments and breathing places 
in cuery part of the body, to vent away the heaie. 1657 
Tomlinson Renous Disp. 215 The fume. .doth transmit 
itself through the spiraments of the skin. 

2 . An air-hole or vent-hole. 

1654 R. CoDRiNCTON tr. lustine 111. 73 The winds do work 
more strong through the spiraments of the Caves. 1657 
Tomunson Renou's Disp. 429 The vessel’s spirament daubed 
with a singular cement. 

So II Spiramentum. 

1706 B AYNARD Cold Baths 1!. 238 Tlie Pores are the Spira- 
menia through which it passes. 

Spirant (spoi^’rant), sb. and a, [a. L. spirant-, 
sptrans, pres. pple. of spirare to breathe. So K. 
spirant. It. spirants, Sp. and Pg. espirante."] a. 
sb. A consonant which admits of a continued emis- 
sion of some amount of breath, so that the sound 
is capable of being prolonged, b. adj. Pronounced 
with an accompanying emission of breath. 

1866 WiiiTNn* in yml. Anter, Oriental Soc. VIII. ^48 If 
..any one of them.. has passed over into a spirant, it can 
never recover an explosive character. 1882-5 Schafp 
EncycL Relig. KneevL IIL 2155 The Semitic alphabet is., 
characteriicd by fulness of guttural, uvular, and spirant 
consonants. xto4 LiNt5SAY Latin Lang. 51 The change 
from the bilabial to the labiodental spiranL 
Hence Spirantic a., SpiTantize v. 

1896 Classical Rev, X. 59 In support of the spirantic theory, 


we have the difference of phonetic law in Sanskrit and Greek. 
1896 Academy 21 Mar. 243/1 The author might safely have 
claimed the spirantic pronunciation as existent in Athens in 
the fourth century^ b.c. Ibid. 24^/2 This was the point in 
the language at which the spirantising tendenc)’ would first 
attack the x und the <f/. 

Spira’nthy. Bet. [f. arriTpa Spire sb.'^ + av 6 os 
flower,] ‘ The occasional twisted growth of the 
parts of a flower* (Webster Suppl. 1879). 

f Spirarck. Obs.“^ [ad. Gr. a-rrapapxrjs, f. 
crreTpa band, company.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Spirarck {spirarchns), a Captain, 
in a foreward. 

t Spiratey v. Obs. rare. [f. L. sptrM-, ppl. 
stem of spirare to breathe,] irans. To breathe out. 

1649 J- Lt-t-iSTONE tr. Behmen's Epist. (1886) vi. 79 The one 
doth unfold and spirate or breathe itself forth out of another. 
176s Law tr. Behmen's Myst. Magn. i, vii. That which is 
spiraled or spoken forth is the Wisdom, .of the Will. 
Sj9i*rated, ppL a. [f. L. spira Spire 
S pirally twisted. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xvii. 246 The males of this 
species have long straight spiraled horns, nearly parallel to 
each other. 1890 Comh. Mag.fiepr. 230 [Their] tall, spiraled 
boms and jet-black sides are indicative of their age. 

Spiration^ (spsir^i'Jan). Also 6 spiracyon, 
-atione. [ad. L. spJrdtidn-, splrdtio, n. of action 
f. splrdre to breathe. So OF. (e)spiracion, F. 
spiration, It. spirazione, Sp. espiradon,'] 

1 . Theol. t a-. The action of breathing as a 
creative or life-giving function of the Deity. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 217 b, Job sayth, the 
spiryt of god hath made me & the spiracyon of the al- 
myghty hath gyuen me lyfe. 1649 J. Ellistone tr. Behmen's 
Epist, 84 Man, who with his soule,,is couched in the eier- 
nail Spiration (or generation) of the Divine power, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. (x686) ll. 490 To other substances of this 
kind It seemeth also assigned,, .because God did by a kind 
of spiration produce them. 1708 Dodwell Nat, Mori. 
Hum. Souls 23 As the 7r»’o?j, or Flatus, is by the Fathers 
supposed to continue so long, and no longer, than the Act 
of Spiration, or Flation, lasts. 2765 Law tr. Behmen's 
Myst. Mafn. i, vii, This Egress from the Will in the Speak • 
ing or Spiration is the Spirit of the Deity. 

b. The Special action to which the origin of the 
Holy Ghost is assigned- 

1602 J. Davies (Heref.) Mirum in Modum (Grosart) 17/x 
Fatherhood, breathing, or Spiration, Son-hood, Procession. 
1656 Blount Glossogr.s.v., The Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father, and the Son,.. produced through the will by 
an ineffable way, and this Divines term Spiration. 2699 
"BvRN^Sg A ri. V, 69 The Word Procession, or as the School- 
men term it, Spiration, is only made use of in order to the 
naming this relation of the Spirit to the Father and Son. 
1829 J. Donovan tr. Catech, Coune. Trent (1855) 83 As on 
the production of the third Person is imposed no proper 
name, but it is called spiration and procession. 1898 SV. 
Ada^isok y. Morison 42 The doctrines of the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son and the eternal spiration of the Spirit. 

1 2 . The action of breathing or drawing breath 
in man and animals. Obs. 

1568 Skcync The Pest (1860)28 Cohibitealso spiratione, to 
eschew occasioun of new corruptioun. 2594 R. Ashley tr. 
Lops de Roy 57 b, The variable aire, sustayning with .spi- 
ration and respiration all liulng creatures. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 42iTbespirationor breathing of colde is verie 
necessary for the preseruation of natural! heate. 1673-4 
Grew Anai, PI., Anat. Trunks (1684) 117 Even as in Ani- 
mals, there are divers Kinds of Organs for Sphation. 

+ 0. An inspiration ; a spintual influence. Obs, 
1628 Jackson Creed vi. xi, ^Vks. 2844 V, 131 Such as., 
boisterously counterblast the sweet and placid spirations of 
celestial influence. i685 Horneck Crucif. yesus xxvi. 846 
Some other spirations, and breathings of the soul after God. 

t Spira'tion 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. spira Spike 
ji.u] Spiral conformation. 

2672-3 Gre\v Anat. PI., Anat. Roots (1684) 73 The Spira- 
tion of the Fibres of these Vessels, may more easily be 
observed in the Trunk, than in the Root. 

Spira"fcor. s-are. [f. L. spirare to breathe.] 

+ 1 . A breathing passage or tube. Obs.—^ 

^ 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 5^0 Eclegms.. potently 
incide. .humours, impacted in the spirators. 

2. (See quot. 1876.) 

287s Urds Diet. Arts (ed. 7) HI. 877. 2876 Caial. Sci. 
App. S. Kens, 90 Spirator, an instrument designed to get 
a constant current and measureable volume of air driven or 
drawn over a body. 

Spire (spaisi), j/i.l Forms : i, 4-5 spir, 3- 
spire, 4, 6-7 spier (7 spiere), 5-6 spyre. [OE, 
spir, = WFris. spier, NFris. spir, MDu. and Du. 
spier, MLG. spir, spyer, spyr, MHG. spir (G. 
spier, spiere), Da. spire, MSw. and Sw. spira, 
sprout, shoot, sprig, etc. Cf. Sprar sbP‘\ 

1 . A stalk or stem of a plant, esp. one of a tall 
and slender growth. Kow rare. 

a 2000 Sax, Leedid. II. 266 Wih lungcn adie, hindberscan 
leaf & hreodes spir, 15x3 Bradshaw St. WcT-bur^e i. 1603 
There was in pycturc..Our lorde apperjmge in busshe 
fiammjTige as fjTc, And nothjTigeiherof brent, Icfe, tree, nor 
spyre. 2523 FiT2HRRB.//«rA § 20 Dockeshavea brodelef^ 
and diners high spjTes, and very small sedc in the toppe. 
160X Holland Pliny II. 23 Raddbhes cat the more pleas- 
antly, if their leaues be cropt off before the master stem or 
spire be growne big. a 2722 Lisle Hush, (2757) ^3^1 1 ob- 
served the wheat on the ground, andjhat the first, or capital 
branch, consisted of an upright spire, between two leaves. 
276S-74 Tucker Lt. Not. (1834) ll. 424 The green leaves of 
com, which protect and assist to draw up nourishment into 
ihespirc. 2815 SHELtm* Alastor323Tsd\ spires of windle- 
strae Ibrcw their thin shadows down the rugged slope. 


fig. *865 Ruskin Sesame ii. 294 Among those sweet liviar 
things, whose new courage.. is starting up in strength 
goodly spire. 

b. The tapering top of a tree ; the portion oi 
the main stem which shoots up above the branches. 

1657 Thornley Daphnis ^ Chloe 262 One Apple haog’d 
upon the very top of the Spire of the Tree. 2820 Skellly 
Oipheus 27 There stands a group of cypresses ; not such As 
with a graceful spire and stirring life, Pierce the pure hea\ta 
2875 Laslett Timber 72 No tops to be received, except the 
spire and such other top or limb as may be grown on the 
main piece. 

c. A flower-spike. 

1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxiii, Bring orchis, bring the 
foxglove spire. 2852 M. Arnold Empedocles i. ii. 4 The 
giant spires of yellow bloom Of the sun-loving gentian. 2871 
Symonds Sk. Italy fy Greece (2898) I. viiu 269 Meadow^ 
where.. asphodel is pale with spires of faintest rose, 

2 . (Now sozith or s.iv. dial.) a. coUect. Reeds ; 
reed-like coarse tall-growing plants or sedges (see 
later qnots.). 

a 2250 Otul fy Night. 18 In ore waste ))icke heg^e, Imetnd 
mid spire & grene^ segge. 1388 Wyclif Exod. ii. 3 [Sh*] 
puttide hym forth in a place of spier of the brenke of the 
fl(wd. — Isaiah xviii. i marnn, Paplrus is a tjude of 
spier. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 514 The common Reede or spiL* 
groweth in standing waters., .This plante is called in.. 
English Common Pole Reede, Spier, or Cane Retdt 
1796 \V. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. W, Eng. I. 330 Stin 
{Arundo), reed. 2856 Bromefield Flora Feet. 58^ C^mnoa 
Sea-reed.. is known only as Spire, a term applied by the 
islanders to all the larger-spiked and close-panicled grasses, 
Carices and Typhse. 1865 R. Hunt Pop, Rom. Jr. £v. 
(1871) Ser. I. 201 Before the reed-like plant called by the 
present inhabitants the spire was planted. 

b. A single plant of this ; a reed* 

1388 Wycuf yob viu. II Whether a rusche may lyuevdih 
out moysture? ethir a spier [vx, reed] may wexe with out 
watir? 2847 Halliw., Spires, is chiefly applied to the tail 
species of sedge..; it b likewise used of the tali leavesofth* 
common yellow ins.. .Isle of Wight. 1863 Wise AViy/Vm/ 
287 The phrase ‘spire-bed’. .is very common, mcanmga 
particular field, near where the ‘spires* grow 

c. Mining. (See quot.) 

187s Knight Diet. Meek. 2276/2 Spire, the lube earning 
the train to the charge in the blast-hole. Also called the 
reed or rush, as the spires of grass or rushes are used for the 
purpose. 

3 . A young or tender shoot or sprout ; esf. the 
rudimentary shoot of a seed; the acrospire of grain; 
= Sprar sb .^ 2 . 


13.. in Arckiv Stud, neu. Spr. LXXXI. 83/18^03 
greyne of wbete is cast in grounde..i>erorspringe)>spim 
1 -nowe, c *374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1335 As an oKecomyu 
of a littil spire. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii n. 


(Bodl. MS.), pe spire of lely springep oute of the side ol 
be cloue and nouxt oute of ende. e 1440 Palled tr. 
Nnsh. Ilf. 1034 when their spir up goon is,..Let piauatt 


hem then 2664 Power Exp. Philos, u 65 The Graiia cj 
Barly being moislned with water,.. the fermentation acd 
heat presently appears, ..and therefore it shoots forth inu 
Spires. 1670 Evelyn Sylva <ed. 2) 83 [They] place the ends 
of them in water 'till towards the Spring, by which ser^J 
they will have contracted a swelling spire or knurr. Jjw 
Compl.^ Farmer s.v. Malt, At this time, the spire should w 
near piercing through the outer skin of the barley. *5x5 
Art ^Brewing {ed. 2) 7 Nature intended this for the fuWN 
support of the spire. 

fig. 1377 Lancl. P. PI, B, IX. 200 Sitlhe to spille specie 
J>at spyre is of grace. „ 

b. A blade or shoot of grass, etc. ; = Spear ri.- 
2 b. (Freq. ^1660-1720 ; now rarei) 

1646 Bp. Hall Balm Gilead (1650) 372 What if there were 
as many Devils in the air, as there are spires of grass* 
the earth? 1675 Traherne Chr, Ethics 60 Every gramd 
dust,.. every spire of grass is wholly illuminated ^herety. 
170X Stanhope Pious Breath, in. v. (1704) 182 [IbyhiuCi 
only could produce the least spire of grass. 

Disc. 433 Look but upon a spire of grass, a 1729 
Ovid's Art Love Wks. 1730 III. 320 Pointed 
when green, will Ink supply. 1849 Brownson Wks. 
x8 We know that a spire of grass grows, but how 
we know noL 2867 F. Francis Angling vi. 204 ITie wrttj 
tail.. may be seen in the fine sunny weather sunning 
on the long spires of grass. 

c. U.S. Similarly of hair ; == Spear sb.^ 

x868 Miss Alcott Lit. Women xv, I'd do as 

our Jimmy any day if I had a spire of hair worth scUtsg- 

4 . A long slender and tapering growth in a plaut* 
a. The awn or beard of grain. 

X530 Palscr. 274 Spyre of come, barhe du ble, SZ77 A. 
Line, Gloss. 234 Spires, the horns of barley. , . l 

fb. The stigma of the crocus, from 
saffron is obtained. Obs.'^^ 

1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. 319 The saflVon ridds * 
odoriferous and cordial spire, whiles both the flower 
the root are unpleasing. .( 

5 . An elongated or pointed shoot or tongee 

fire or flame. ^ 

ri4So Mirk's Festial 102 And when he come 
pepuli, .. two fipyres of fjTc stoden out offal's 
two homes. 2621 G. Sandys Ovid 11. (1626) 27 
grones beneath two flaming spires. 2667 hfiLTONF-A* 

On each hand the flames Drivn backwTird slope thuir 
ing spires. xSra Examiner2i Sept. 597/1 Spires cf 
flame. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 993 If the gas be 
flame elongates into a sharp spire. 2877 E- 
Basis Faith ix. 383 An immense instinct in bis n- 
points upward, like a spire of flame. . j 

6 . A conical, tapering, pointed body or 

something; a sharp pomt. . 

2552 Recorde Pathvj. Knoud. i. Defln., They arc 1)^2 
foorme to two such can ties ioyned logitber . . : orcIs it ** 
a rounde spire, or stipic fourme. Ibid., A sqiLTrc spire, 
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PuTTENHAM Eug.Poesie n.CArb.) loS Of the Spire or Taper 
called Pyramis. 1633 G. Sandys Ovid 1, 22 The whole skie 
being all the night long in the beames of the Sun (that little 
spire, the shadowe of the Earth excepted). 1658 tr. Portals 
Nat. Magic Make.. [a] vessel in the fashion of a Tunnel, 
ora round Pyramis;.. let the spire of it., be open. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. IX. 386 The narrow'r end I sharpen'd to a spire. 
1813 Shelley Q. Mai iv. ii Icicles. .So stainless, that their 
white and glittering spires Tin^e not the moon’s pure beam. 
1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 703 She. .directed the capping of 
her hemp-stacks till the spires were., symmetric. 

b. A branch or prong of a deer’s horn. (Cf. 
Speer Also fig, 

1607 Topsell Four^, Beasts 119 , 1 haue scene the homes 
to haue seauen spires or braunches. Ibid. 124 At one yeare 
old they haue nothing but small bunches. « ; at three yeares 
they grow forked into two spieres. 1641 hliLTON Chttrck 
Govt, 1. vi, Haughty prelates. .with their forked mitres, 
..instead of healing up the gashes of the Church, .. fall to 
gore one another with their sharp spires, 
e. A metal spike or rod. rare, 

1:1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 52 A little %vaU of a 
yard High of free Stone very ffine wrought, on which are to 
be Iron railes and spires. 1750 in D. Gilbert ParociuHisi. 
Cornwall III. 430 One of those rocks. .with an iron 
spire at the top thereof. 

7. A tall, slender, sharp-pointed summit, peak, 
rock, or column. 

1386 Whitney Choice Emblevts \ A mightie SpjTe, whose 
toppe dothe pierce the skie. 1599 Hakluyt Voy, IT. 202 
About an Harquebuz-shotte from Matarea is a spire of 
great height like to that at Rome. i6oi Holland Pliny 11 . 
577 The iEgyptians-.speake much ofthese two Pj’ramides, 
the mighty spires and steeples whereof.. do arise out of the 
very water. ^ 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 22 Maeollis rises 
very high with a Peake or Pj'ramidall Spire. 1740 Phil, 
Trans, XLVI. 269 The whole Surface of the Rock shall 
rise into Points or Spires. 1833 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Wo7n, xlvii, All night the splinter’d crags that wall the dell 
With spires of silver shine. 1847 — - Princ, iv. 262 Like a 
spire of land that stands apart Cleft from the main. 1855 
Orr's Circ. Sci.f Inorg. Nat. 143 The spires, or needle* 
shaped detached rocks, called in Switaerland aignitles, 

D. poet, A pyramidal heap or pile ^something. 
18x8 Keats Endym, i. 222 On the shrine he heaped a spire 
Of teeming sweets, enkindling sacred fire. 

8. A tall structure rising from a tower, roof, 
etc., and terminating in a slender point ; esp, the 
tapering portion of the steeple of a cathedral or 
church, usually carried to a great height and con- 
stituting one of the chief architectural features of 
the building. (Cf, Spear sb,^ 3 .) 

So MLG. spyre (1393), Sw. spira, Da. and Norvv. spir, - 
1596 X^xxiE IVits Miserie B iiij b, His beard is cut like 
the spier of Grantham steeple. z6xo Holland Camden's 
Brit. 739 An high Towre in the middest and two Spires at 
the West end. 3643 Baker Chron., Eliz, 117 The Spire of 
the Cathedral! Church of Pauls being.. two^hundred and 
sixty [feet] from the Square Steeple where it vras placed. 
X700 Dryden Pal, 4* Are, i, 215 The Temples crown'd With 
golden Spires. *^27 Svvi^ Baucis 4 " Philemon Wks. 1755 
III. II. 33 The chimney widen’d, and grew higher, Became 
a steeple with a spire. 1765 Sterne Tr, Sfmndy vn. v, 
The steeple, which has a spire to it, is placed in the middle 
of the church. 18x5 Scott Guy M, iv, The spire ofa church. . 
indicated the situation of ayillage. x866 M. Arnold Thyrsis 
iii. And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, . . Lovely 
all times she lies, lovely to-night. 2867 Freeman Norm, 
Conq. V. I. 3x0 Queenly Lubeck had not yet begun to cover 
her peninsula with her stately spires, her soaring gateways. 

iransf. 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 77 My consciousness 
should be diffused abroad in all the forest, and give a 
common heart to that assembly of green spires. 

Q.fig* The highest point, summit, or top of 
something. 

1600 J. Dowtand 2nd Bk. Songs \\. Bijb, From the highest 
spire of contentment, my fortune is throwne. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor, I. ix. 24 To silence that. Which to the spire, and top 
of prayses vouch'd, Would seeme but modest z6ii Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit, v. vi. § 17. 36 The Romanes that stroue to 
mount hie on the spires of their intended glor^'. 

10. attrib, and Comb. a. In senses 1 - 3 , as spire^ 
tnd\ spire-bed, mint, reed, dial, (see quots.). 
Also Spibe-gbass, 

a Lisle Husb. (1757) 207 The germen, or the spire- 
end of the barley. 1863 Prior Plant-n.^ Spear-mini or 
Spire.mintf from its spiry, not capitate inflorescence. Jbid.^ 
Spires, ox Spire’reed, pool reed, Amtndo phragmites, 
1863 Wise New Forest Gloss., Spire-bed, a place where the 
‘ spires *, that is, the reed*canary grass {phalaris arundin- 
acea)f grow. 

b. hi SQnseS jVLSSpire-gro7vt/i,~top; spire-liglit, 
a window in a spire; spire-roof, a steeply sloping 
roof rising up into a spire. See also Spire-steeple. 

Penny Cycl. XX.ll. 356 The cathedrals of Worms and 
Gelnhausen. .exhibit many varieties of spires, or rather 
spire-roofs, springing up from gables at their b^e. 1846 
Arcluuoh yml.ll. 3 The spire itself, at about halfitsheight, 
is encircled by spire-lights. X853C. Wickes lllustr. Spires 
«y Towers Eng. (title-p.), The Architecture of the hltddle 
Ages, and its Spire-Growth. 2882 Ste\’enson New Arab, 
Nts. II. 144 The of England, fluttering on the spire- 
top, grew ever fainter and fainter. 

c. With past pples, or adjs. (chiefly instru- 
mental and similative), as spire^domedj •crowned, 
•shaped, •^topped adjs., spire-like adj. 

2804 T. Grahamb Sabbath (180S) 32 He toiled up the splre- 
topi hilL iB^oCivil Eng, <5- Arch, yml. III. 32/1 This. .is 
covered by a very steep, or spire-shaped roof, 2879 Will 
Carleton Farm Ballads 87The turrclcd, splre-adomed rity, 
2885 F. P, Warren ScClevebly Wand. Beetle famous 

Roche a Baj-ard, rising almost sheer from the river, soars to 
Its spire-like peak. 2893 Daily Nezvs 27^ Apr. 5/5 Each 
comet IS adorned with a spire-crowned pavilion. 


Spire, ChicQy Sc. ajui nori/i.diai. Forms: 
4-6 spyro, 5 spyr, spyer, spierre, 7 spier, 5 , 7 - 
spire. [app. of Continental origin, corresponding 
in sense i to ON. sji/ra (Norw. and Sw. spira. Da. 
spire), LG. spiere, spier, llLXixs. spier NFris. 
sptr, WFris. spier, spjirre. The original locality 
of the word, and its relation to Spibe sh ^, are not 
clear.] 

•i" 1. A spar or pole of timber ; a bar or moder- 
ately long piece of wood. Obs. (Cf.SPABri.1 1 - 3 .) 

1392 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. J15 In iij spyres emp. de 
Job. de Morpaih pro skaflald, t^d, ^1400 Gametyn 503 
Gamelyn spreyni)> holi water with an oken spire, c 1400 
Land Troy Bk. 17x70 [They) spared the 3ates wel and faste 
With many a spire that we! wolde laste. 14x9 Man, Ripon 
(Surtees) HI. 144 Et in ij spyrys de esch emt. pro repara- 
cione unius domus, . . sd. 1470 Cat, Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
339 Noo freman [shall] goo without the citte to by bides, 
tallow, spire’s, hordes. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 221 
There Ij’eth foorth farther out a fouresquare beame or spire, 
fb. The pole or shaft of a chariot. attrib, 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 222 From the very midst of 
these ropes there riseth forth a beame of wood overthwart, 
and after the fashion of a yoke spire or tiller erected. x6io 
— Camden's Brit. (1637) 29 They were wont lo..ninne 
along the spire-pole and beame of the chariot, 

2. A young tree suitable for making into a spar ; 
a sapling. Also attrib, 

1392 Metn. Ripon (Surtees) III. xi6 In xxxij spyres emp. 
de Will. Mayliour, x 6 s, ^d, Et in eisdem prosternandis, qd. 
*543 Mem. Fountains (Surtees) 4x3 [Survey of woods), 
Young oke spyres,.. small ashespyres. 1620 JV, Riding Rec. 
IL234 For cutting and stealing tn Watlas Springe, two ash* 
spires. X634 Bp, Hall Contempt., N T, iv. xi, Like a 
wood new felled, that hath some few spires left for slanders. 
1703 Land. Gas. No. Z 97 S/A Persons having any small young 
Spire Elm Timber to dispose of. 1707 Mortimer Hush, ^4 
Many times a Spire Elm will begin to grow hollow at the 
bottom when any of its Roots happen to perish. 1788 W. H. 
Marshall Yorksh. II. 355 Spires, timber stands (not com- 
mon). 2828 in Carr Craven Gloss. 2854 Miss Baker 
Nortkampt, Gloss., Spires, young trees that shoot up a 
considerable height before they branch out and forni a 
head. 1876 Davidson's Precedents V. 1. 225 All limber and 
other trees, pollards, spires,and saplings. 

Spire (spsi*!), sb,^ Also 6 spyre. [a. F. spire 
(=slt. spira, Sp. and Pg. espircC), or ad. L. spTra^ 
ad. Gr. enreTpa coil, twist, winding.] 

1. One of the series of complete convolutions 
forming a coil or spiral, a. One of the sinuous 
folds or windings of a serpent, etc. ; a coil. Chiefly 
in pi, 

1572 J. Bathes Aydeu. 14 ¥• pjpes did resemble 

the Spyres of a Dragon. 2608 Tofsell Serpents 236 Some- 
times also they [i.e. serpents] sette vp such a Spire abcue the 
water, that a boate or little Barke without sayles may pass 
thoro w the same. 2(567 Milton P. L. ix. 502 [Ibe Serpent] 
erect Amidst bis circling Spires, that on the grass Floted 
redundant. 1700 Dryden Fables, Alexanders Feast 29 A 
dragon's fiery iorra bely'd the god : Sublime on radiant spu'es 
he rode. 17x2-4 Pope Rape Lock iv. 43 Now glaring fiends, 
andsnakeson rolling spires. 2820 L. livuT Indicator No. 22 
C1822) 1 . 17s Tired out at length, they trail their spires, and 
gasp. 2868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. v, 2959 There was the 
reptile, ..Renewing its detested spire and spire Around me. 
b. In general or technical use, 

2608 TopSELL^’erT^^rt/r xsoThe huroourabout the vitall spire 
[rr. the bowels]. 1634 T, Johnson Fareyy Wks. Xrv. v. (1678) 
325 If on the third day., the spires or windings [of the band- 
age] be found more loose a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Lend, 11. 
(1662) 194 With anfractuous spires, and cocleary turnings 
about -it, 2774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 2772, 295 A great 
ox-horn,— the arm was twisted round its spires. 2822 Shelley 
Fragtn, Unf, Drama 296 The plant.. trailing its quaint 
spires Along the garden and across the la\vn, ^1839 lJv.^Dict, 
Arts 473 Rifles should not be too deeply indented j. .and 
the spires should be truly parallel. 2870 Rep. Smithson. 
Jnsiit. s^, 8 The center of a coil of many spires of fine 
wire forming part of thegah’anic circuit. 

2. A spiral ; a series of spiral curves or coils, 

2611 B. JoNSON Catiline's Consp, ii. i, Ful, Binde my hair 

xp...Gal. Will you ha’t i* the globe, or spire? 1728 Cham. 
BERS Cycl.s.v. Spiral, Tis called from its Inventor, Archi- 
medcs's Spire, or Helix. 2762 Brit. Mag. II. 642 Of those 
perfect spires which He in the same plane, there are two 
sorts, Tne first contains those curves whose spaces, or the 
distances between each dreumvolulion, are equal, commonly 
called Archimedes’ spire. xSot Shaw Gen. Zeal. II. ir. 392 
The principal distinction of the SpaobbSheep is the fineness 
of the fleece, and the horizontally extended spire of the horns. 
2887 D. Maguire A/arWjfe (ed. 4) 1x4 These frictions are ap- 
plied in every possible direction, now in a rectangubr way, 
now obliquely describing spires and concentric, .curves. 

3. A curl or wreath of smoke, etc. 

2699 Garth Dispens. 7 Aromatick Clouds in Spires ascend. 
1716 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Nat, Relig. i. 65 Air seems to 
consist of Spires contorted into small Spheres. 2769 Phil, 
Trans, LI 3 L 334 There was not a spire of smoke to be 
perceived. 

f 4. As the name of a shell. 0b5.'~^ 

2681 Grew MusaruTU x. vi. i. 232 The I.evcl-\VhirIe, or the 
Spire. 

6 . Conch. The upper convoluted portion of a 
spiral shell, consisting of all the whorls except the 
body-whorl. 

1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryetpt. 150 A shield-formed, 
subcorneal univalve; no spire. 2851 G. F. Richardson 
Ceol. (1855) 240 The spire forms a very important featuriMn 
the univalves, and on its being raised, flattened, conceals, 
or revers^, depend many of the generic and *I^*”^.S 5 ** 
tinctions of the sliells. 2^0 RoLLESTOKXirtwr. Liye 51 i he 
greater part of the shell Im been removed, but a part of the 
spire has been left. 


6 . attrib. and Comb.^ as spire-shelly -ward adj. ; 
spire-bearer Conch., a spirifer. * 

2723 Pctiver Aquat, Anim. Amhoinx ix. Thread listed 
Spire-shriL 2880 Linn, Soc. Jml, XV. 104 A broader fur- 
row, in the bottom of which runs the suture on the spire- 
ward side of a fine rounded thread. i88x CasselCs Nat. 
Hist. V. 265 The Spire-Bearers. Thename.. is derived from 
the spiral shape assumed by the calcareous labial appendages 
which nearly fill the interior of the dorsal valve. 

+ Spire, sb.^ Sc. Obs. = Spbeb 

2768^053 Helenore 236 I’s no seek near the fire,— Let me 
but rest my weary banes, Behind backs at the spire. 2806 
R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads 1 1 , 406 Tlie spire in a cottage, is 
properly the stem or leg of an earth-fast couple, reaching 
from the floor to the top of the wall. 

Spire, sb.^ rare, Var. of Spataed. 

The form may be due to Spire jA* 6 b. 

2856 ‘ Stonehenge’ .5rx/./?7/r. Sports i. x. 82 The Brocket 
has only small projections, called knobbers, with small brow 
antlers ; the Spire a brow antler [etc.]. 288S Elworthy W. 
Som.Word-bk. 700 Spire,. .0. male deer of three years old. 
Spire, sb.^ Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 231 Spisxs, coal of a bard, 
dull, slaty nature, and difficult to break up. 

Spire, Sc. variant of Speeb sb.^ (spray)* 

Spire (spaiej), vi Also 5-6 spyre, 6 spyer. 
[f. Spibe so}- Cf. Norw. and Sw. spira, Du. spire, 
in sense i.] 

1. intr. Of seeds, grain, etc. : To send forth or 
develop shoots, esp. the first shoot or acrospiie ; to 
germinate, sprout. Also wth ont. Now rare or 
Obs. (Cf. Speab z'.*-) 

c 232$ Gloss. W. de Bihhesw. in Wright Voc. 258 Ben 
germie, [wel atome (?acome); v.r.\ ^ired. 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. DeP. R. xvii. xliii. (Tollem. MS.), Many men hangen 
oynones and garlek in b© smoke ouer )>e fyre, .. for \>ty 
schulde nou3t spire and growe. Ofte o>Tiones and garlek 
spireK ke noujt in erbe. ci^^Pallad. on Husb. 

III. X034 Now curneles of mixehit is to keste In molde in 
sum vessell, so fele attqnys As wel may spire. 2472 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. iiL xvii. in Ashm. (1652) 143 Then shall thy 
seeds both roole and spyre. 2577 Harrison Englaftd il vi. 
95 b/2 The Vi'orkeman not suffrmg it [malting barley]., to 
take any beate, whereby the bud code sboulde spire. 2^9 
Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3) 8 If they (i.e. seeds] spire out before 
you sow them, be sure you commit them to the earth before 
the Sprout grows dry. 2728 Phil. Trans. XXXV. 560 As 
they [crocus roots) then begin to spire, and are ready to 
shew themselves above Ground, x^S Museum Rust. III. 
223 There is a sure disappointment In buying such grain, as 
the kerns will spire at different times. 

iransf. 2582 Stanyhurst eSneis L (Arb.) 27 Thee Troian 
Ctesar shal spire fro this auncetrye regal 

fb. irons. To produce; to forth, Obs, mre. 

*590 Spenser F. Q. hi. v. 52 In. .race Of woman kind it 
fairest flowre doth spire, And beareth fruit of honour and 
all chast desire, Ruins Time Ded., The seede of 

most entire loue. .; which taking roote. .would in their riper 
strength.. [have] spired forth fruit of more perfection. 

2. vttr. Of plants, corn, etc. s To run up into a 
tall stem, stalk, or spike ; to grow upwards instead 
of developing laterally. Now dial. 

2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxri, (Bodl MS.), 
?if pei beb i-suffred in b® big>mn}'nge to growe to swibe 
ban bri spireb & sedeb to sone & leseb sone here fairenes 
& grene coloure. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 469 SpjTjm, as corne 
and ober lyke, spico, 2530 Palscr. 728, 1 spyer, as corne 
dothe whan it begynneth to waxc lype, je espie. a x6x8 
Sylvester New Jersisale7n 32 Wks. iGrosart) 11 , 258 There, 
Mead and Field, spring, spire, and yeeld. 2669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 163 As often as they spire, croj) them. 

g o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Spire, to grow up into an 
IX, as <^m does. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spire, to shoot 
up luxuriantly. 2842 Hf>.zTSHORKBSalop.Ant.Glos&.,Spire, 
to grow rapidly, shoot upwards quickly. 2B04 Heslop Nor- 
thumbld. Gloss, s.v., A tree or plant which shoots out in 
length and not proportionately in breadth is stud to spire. 

8. To rise or shoot up into a spire or spire-shaped 
form ; to rise or extend to a height in the manner 
of a spire ; to mount or soar aloft. Also with up. 
a. Of flames or fire. 

2591 Spenser Ruins Rome 220 As ye see huge flames spred 
dtuerslie, Gathered in one yp to the hcauens to sp>’re. 2652 
Culverwel Lt. Nat. z. xviiu (1661) 263 The Candle of the 
Lord;.. 'tis fain to spire up, and climbe up. .ina PjTamidal 
form. 2816 J. Hodgson in J. Ralne Menu (1857) 1 . 181 The 
flame of its wick spired slightly into length. 2839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 993 If the tip begins to spire, he drops down on one 
knee, and holding the candle near the pavement, gradually 
raises it up. 2867 G. Macdonald Disciple, etc. 53 Each 
ripple waves a flickering fire..; They laugh and flash, and 
leap and spire. 

b. Of edifices, rocks, etc. 

2687 A Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. ii. 60 A square JLna- 
ret that spires into a PjTamid. 2748 Ansoris r vi*. 74 
These rocks terminate in a \ast number of ragged points, 
which spire up to a prodigious heighL 1790 Pennant Lon- 
don (1813) 581 The^’spire into very elegant pinnacles. i 0 ib 
Milman Satnor^oZ Sudden around 'gan spire the moun- 
tain tops. 2872 Tennyson Gareth 4- Lynette yrsN xaxy.. 
Which Merlin’s hand.. had touch’d, rn'crywhere.^ipt 
with lessening peak And pinnacle, and bad made it spi 
heaven. 

c. Of leaves, branches, or trees. ^ 

1707 Mortimek H«sh. 330 It vrill 
a lading Bnmch nar th= top to spite up 
wound. 171R tr. Pc«cl's H<el. Drujr^J- >36 ^ 
only grow at the Top longwise, ih» other 2798 

Floww-de-Iis, spinng, and cpposif e one o tfa . otber^ ^ 

popI.^t...tpitc nboee the 

^nemble trees. 

d. In fig. use. 
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SPmiNG. 


167* Te5IPLE £ss.t Govt, Wks. 1720 I. 105 A Common* 
wealth, the more it takes in of the general Humour and 
Bent of the People, and the more it spires up to a Head by 
the Authority ot some one Person. 1857 Exiersom 
Sphinx xvL wks. (Bohn) I. 398 Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone;. .She spired into a yellow 
flame ; She flowered in blossoms red. 

4 . irans, a. To build up in the form of a spire, 
b. To direct or point upwards, c. To pierce with 
a sharp and lofty peak. 

X750 Wren 307 The Ground-work being settled, 
they bad nothing else to do but to spire all up as they could. 
1839 Bailey 53 Nay, I love Death. But Immortality, 
with Anger spired, Points to a distant, giant world. ^ X874 
"LK^xzrTln Absence iii. Poems (1892) 75 An Alp sublime.. 
Spiring the world's prismatic atmosphere. 

t Spire, v?- Obs, Also 5-6 epyre. [ad. OF. 
spirer, espirer{ — Sp, and Pg, espirar^ \X,spirare)^ 
or L, spirare to breathe.] 

1 . intr, or absol. To breathe ; lo blow gently ; to 
come forth or exit as breath. Also fig, 

138a Wycuf Ecclus. xliii. 17 In his wil shal spiren, or 
bretben, out the south, a 1395 Hylton Scala Per/, n. xlL 
(MS. Bodl 592), pe hooli goost spirep where he wole & pou 
heerist his voice, but pou woost not fro whennes he comeh 
orwhidirhe goip. Pitgr, Per/, (1531) 59 b, Let the 
swete odour of deuocyon and prayer spjTc out and ascende 
vp to thy lordc and spouse. 1535 Joye Apot. Tindale (Atb.) 
24 Here may ye smel out of what stynkyng brestc and poy- 
soned virulent throte thys peivisshe Pystle spyrethe and 
breathed forthe. 

2 . trans. To breathe (air, etc.). Const, into, 

138a Wyclif Gen. ii. 7 The L^rd God thanne fourmede 

man of the slyme of the erthe, and spiride in to the face 
of hym an entre of breth of lijf. 

3 . To breathe forth or out, to create or produce 
by the agency of the breath. 

Used in the px pple. of^the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
other Persons of the Trinity. 

1435 Misyn Pire 0/ Love x6 pe sone is cald, be-caus of pe 
fadyr he is goityn ; pe holy goste, be-caus of both pc holy 
fader & holy sone he is spiryd. 16x3 Dyallxw, (16x4) 
49 He is tearmed a Spliit, . , because he is spired or breathed 
from the Father and the Sonne. 1645 Ussher Body Biv. 
(1647) 86. 

b. To pour out by or as by breathing ; to emit 
or give forth (odour). 

1640 Lovelace Poems 77 The ro-dn-Iightning [should) flash, 
and hfonstcr spire Squibs, and w'ords hotter then his fire. 
1657 W. Morice Coena quetsi Kott^ Def. xviii. 32: The leaves 
. .gently toucht do spire forth an excellent odour. 

Spire (spa'iai), [f. Spire sJ.S] intr. To 
curf, twist, or wind spirally ; to make a spiral 
curve ; tsp, to mount or soar with spiral movement. 
Sometimes diflicult to distinguish from Spire v } 

1607 Topsell Pour/, Beasts 54 The homes [of the Bonasus] 
are recarued,..so that they do not spire directly do wneward 
but rather forward. 27x8 Entertainer "So. 41. sBo It t$ a 
Pilchy-smoak, and wheresoever it curls and spires, there 
we may. .And the*. Fire of Virtue. z8«4 Miss L. M. Haw- 
kins n. 232 The whirlwind came spiring upwards. 

izi85oBcDDOcsP<7r///x(x85x)2X4Theaniazedcircreofscared 
eagles Spire to the clouds. 2895 Yeats Poems 225 l*hc 
worms that spired about his bones. 

Spire, o^. form of Speer r/.i 
i" Spire-alum, Some variety of alum. 

c 2375 Litt, Red Bk. Bristol (1900) II. 6 Qe nul alym solt 
vsec nule part cn laville cn oueralgne forsqe Spyralym, 
Glasalym, el Bokkau. 

t Spire d, ///. Ois. [f. Spire z/.i i.] Of 
barley : Spronted ; spoilt on this account for 
brewing purposes. 

2348 Act 2-3 Edw. Vlf c. 20 § 2 Any Malte not belnge 
well and suflicienlly made, or bcingc made of mowburnie 
or spired Barley. 2649 Thorpe Charge at York Assises 28 
If any MaU*maker do not make his Malt of good andsweet 
Barley, not Mow-bumt or Spired Barley. 1702 Guide Con- 
stables 46 Malt. .made of.. spued barly. 

Spired (spai.rd), a.- [f. Spire ji.S] 

1 . Having a tapering, sharp-pointed top ; peaked. 

26x2 Speed Theair, Gt. Brit, (26x4) 1x5 The Sevemc,.. 

whose hcad^ rising from the .spired mounialne Flyrallimon 
[etc.). x6soin Archaeol. (1779) V.434 There is one plramide 
in spired pinacle of xmarble. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 1. 501 
Black, To«y, and marked with rugged spired tops. 

b. Of a steeple, tower, etc. : Provided with or 
carrj'ing a spire. 

Also as the second clement in combs. 

26x0 Holland CaindetCs Brit, 248 An exceeding high 
spired steeple. 2681 W. Robertson Pkrnseol. Gen. (1693) 
124 Huge spired steeples, with a gallant ring of BcIIil 2682 
WiiELER Journ, Greece il 202 On the top of the Hill is a 
round spired Tower. 2779 Mason Eng. Card, hl 173 Of 
some old Fane, whose steeple's Gothic pride Or pinnacled, 
or spir’d, would bolder rise. 28S8 W. E. Henley Bk, Verses 
257 Like rampired walls the bouses lean, All spired and 
domed and turreted. 

fig. 28^2 \VinTTiER Chapel Hermits xix, The breaking 
day, which tips The goldcn-spired Apocalypse ! 2865 E. 

Burrjtt IVaik to LaruVs End 430 A great human prayer 
Spired with faith and towering heavenward. 

2 . Sharply-pointed; tapering, rare, 

2670-x Narbopouch JrrJ, in Ace, Sev. Late Voy.s.ijSgi) 
16 Xhree Tropick Birds. .with a long spired Tail as big as 
Pigeons. 

3 . Of plants : Stemmed, spiked. In combs., as 
high’, skarf spired, 

27S0 Beckford Italy (1S34) 1. 263 Above the hut, their 
appearance w-as truly formidable, bristled over with sliarp- 
spued dwarf aloes. 1838 Mary Howttt Birds ^ PI, 65, I 
jo\c sweet flowers of otry sort, High-spired cr trailing low. 


Spired, (///.) a.^ rare. ' [f. Spibe sb.^ or 
f 1 . Spiral in appearance or form. Obs,’~'^ 
exCz^ Lodge Poor Mans Talent (Hunter. Cl.) 75 Yf it 
[sediment of urine) be white, equall, and spired, it signiAeth 
that the patientt is of a good (Constitution of boddie. 

2 . Conch, Having a spire. 

2B92 in Cent* Diet, 

Spire-girass. [Spibe sb\ Cf. Speab-grass.] 
t a. = Speab-grabs i, Spearwobt 3. Obs, b. One 
or other of various reeds or sedges. Cf. Speab- 
GBASS 2. Now dial. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 565 Where Alleyes are close Gravelled, 
the Earth putteth forth, the Arst yeare, Knot.grasse and after 
Spire.grasse. 1629 Drayner Con/ (1647) A iv b, There are 
many watry plashes, and much rotten Spire-grasse in it. 
2851 Sternberg Northampi. Dial., Spire-grass, a tall 
species of sedge, growing on fenny land. 2852 Meredith 
Plcnver 0/ Ruifts Poems 33 The little harebell leans On the 
spire-grass that it queens, With bonnet blue. 

Spireless (spoiaules), a, [f. Spire Desti- 
tute of a spire or spires. 

2833 Chalmers in Hanna Mem, (1851) HI. xix. 421 Re- 
entered the town near its singular and spireless church. 1894 
XXIV, 317/1 At early dawn when the huge spireless 
towers were becoming gradually distinct. 

Spirelet (spsioulet). [f. Spire .t^.^^-let.] 
A small spire, esp. one erected on a church tower 
or turret (Freq. from 1850.) 

2848 B. Webb Cont. Ecclesiol. 257 The tower is square of 
brick, with an octagonal lantern, and above all a tall spirelet. 
2867 Baring-Gould Path fust 120 A small religious house 
hard by, with a spirelet and bell. 2894 Ck, Q. Rev. Apr. 52 
In most cases the central tower of their churches becomes a 
mere spirelet. 

attrib. 2900 ^ml. R , Arckxol, Inst.XNW, 3 It had a plain 
spirelet top with a Anial. 

+ Spire-steeple* Obs, Also spire steeple. 

[Spire A steeple surmounted by a spire ; a 
church spire ; = Spire sb.'^ 8. (Common from 
f 1610 to ^ 1725.) 

2SS9 Morwyng Evonym.nZ Upon this necke standeth the 
head of brasse with a top like a spire steple. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit, 700 A very falre Church [at RiponJ,. .with 
three high spire-steeples. 1635-56 Cawley Davideis Notes 
59 A Pyramide is a Figure broad beneath, and smaller and 
sharper by degrees upward, 'till it end in a Point, like our 
Spire-Steeples. 2725 in Piclon Vpool Munie, Rec. {1886) 
li. 70 This Councill.. being very desirous.. to erect a con- 
venient church, with a proper spire steeple. 2784 R. Bage 
Barham Downs 1, 7 From the window of the parlour..! 
have a view of a tall spire-steeple. 2809 Coleridge Friend 
23 Nov. S33 An instinctive taste teaches men to build their 
churches in flat countries with spire>steeples. 

adv, ?Obs, [f. Spibe -wise,] 
In the manner of a tapering spire ; pyramidally. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry 11. vi. (26x2) 56 A Cbeveron is an 
ordinary formed of a two fold line spirewise or pyramidall. 
2658 ‘Ro^UMoir.Mou/ePsTheat.Ins.gy^SomtoixhtmhnWd, 
their nests spire wise out of clay. 2683 Lorraih tr. Murel’s 
Rites Funeral 3Z Wnin^ of Square Tower,., and on the top 
of it were four fiitle Towers made Taper or Spire-wise. 

tSpirey. Ohs."~‘^ f? ad, F. = Spiraea. 

27x3 Phil Trans. XXVIII. 220 Curran leaved Spirey, • 
grows wild in Canada and Virginia. 

Spirey, obs. form of Spiky a, 
tSpirget. Also 7 spurget- [Of obscure 
origin : ct. Spibket A pin or peg for hanging 
things on. 

2567 Golding Ovid's Met, viii. 830 There hung a Boawle 
of Beeche upon a spirget Iw a ring. 2692 Ray S, ^ E, Co. 
tVords 214 A Spurget, a. Tzggc or ^icct of Wood to hang 
any thin^ upon. 

SpiriC (sp 3 ia*rik), d. and Geom. rare, [ad. 
Gr. ffTidpiK’ds, f, anttpa Spibe sb,^ Cf. F. spirique.'\ 
a. adj. Of or pertaining to, having the form of, a 
tore or toms. b. sb, A plane section of a torus. 

2788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 134 But, with respect to these 
sections, the conic were invented by AIcnaechmus, . , But the 
spiric by Perseus. 289X in Cent. Diet, 

So ‘I* SpiTlcal a, Obs,~^ 

2788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 234 Conic, or splrical sections 
are generated from a particular section of solids, 
Spmcle (sp3i=>'rikT). Bot. [dim. of Spire 
A minute coiled thread in the coating of certain 
seeds and achenes, which uncoils when moistened, 
189x^20 Cent. Diet, 

Spirifer (sp3ia*rifaj). Palxont. [mod.L. spiri- 
_^r (Sowerby, 1816), f. L. spira Spire sb.^ 4 -fer 
bearing,] A genus of fossil brachiopods, found 
abundantly in the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboni- 
ferous formations, characterized by long highly- 
developed spiral appendages ; a member or species 
of this genus, or of the iamWy Spiriferidee of which 
it is the tj'pe. Also attrib. 

x8^ Penny Cyel. lll. 125/1 A particular kind of fossil, 
shell, named a spirr/er, has indeed been detected in iL 2839 
De LA Bcchc Rep. Geol. Cornualt, etc. iii. 47 Those seams 
which contain casts of broken vertebral columns of., spin- 
fers, and corals. X87X H. A. Nicholson Paixontol. 205 The 
true Spirifers arc mainly Silurian and Devoman. x8^ 
Gzxni^Class-Bk. Ger/.(ed. 2) xix, 266 The Devonian syitem 
[contains]. .Cypridina-shales, Spirifer sandstone. 

Spiri*ferous (spsiari-lcrDs), C.t [ad. mod.L. 
spiriferitts') or F. spirifire : cf. prec.] 

1 . Conch, Having a spire. 

2859 in Mavne Med. Lex, 

2 . Palecont, Of a brachiopod: Having spiral 
appendages. 


Z89X in Cent, Diet, 

Spiri’ferons, Geol. [f. SFiRirEE + .oLs,] 
Containing or yielding spirifers. 

2888 Encycl. Brit, XXIV. 507/2 The splrifcrous sandstone 
on the Denison Plains, .is doubtless Paleozoic. 

Spiriform (sp3i«*rifpjm), a, [ad. mod.L, spiri- 
fortnis or F, spiriformtP\ Having the form of a 
spire or spiral. 

1841 T. R. Jones Anittu Kingd. 450 In all essential pir. 
ticulars this spiriform viscus is precisely analogous to the 
laminated cavity of the Nautilus, 2862 Hulme tr. Moquh- 
Tandon ii. vn. iii. 349 The females [of the Trichoctphalui\ 
arealways.straight; never spiriform, like the males. 1892 F. 
Galton Finger Prints v. 77 A series of rings, spirals, and 
plaits.. breaking away into a. .spiriform arrangement. 

Spirillar (spmari'laj), a, [f. Spibill-um f -ar.] 
Of or belonging to the bacterial genus Spirillum ; 
resembling a spirillum ; characterized by the pre- 
sence of spirilla. 

2891 in Cent, Diet. 2^6 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 510 We 
should find that some of its descendants are spirillar. Rid. 
952 Blood.. containing the spirillar orranisms, 1904 /?riV. 
Med. Jrml, 17 Sept.^ 654 The pseudo-leucocytes that are 
present in the blood in.. spirillar fever. 

Spirillosis (sp3i»rilou-sis). Path. [See next 
and -osis.] A disease or affection characterized by 
the presence of spirilla. 

2904 Jml. Microsc. Soc. Feb. too Spirillosis of Fowls.— In 
the blood theyfoundaspirillumand this blood product the 
disease in other fowls. 

II Spirillum (spsUridiJm). PI. spirilla. 
Bacteriol, [mod.L., dim. of L. spira SriaEi 5 . 3 ] 
A genus or group of bacteria characterized by 
a spiral structure ; any member of this genus, Cip. 
the species found in the blood in relapsing fever. 

2875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol, 28 Spirillum. Elon- 
gated unjointed threads rolled up into a more or less perfect 
spiral : frequently two spirals intertwine. 2878 Bristowe 
Th. ^ Pract. Med, (ed. 2) 134 Spirilla are moving spiral fib. 
mentsof extreme tenuity. 2895 Westm. Gaz. 8 Nov. 8/1 He 
water used in making the creams teemed with micrococci, 
bacilli, and spirilla. 

b. Spirittuf/i fever, relapsing fever. 

2886 Pye-Smith Fagge's Princ, <5* Pract. Med. 1. 201 Wtb 
the analogy of spirillum fever to guide us. 2897 Allbutfs 
Syst, Med, II. 368 In spirillum fever there is no rash, 
t Spirinche. Obs.-'^ [ad. med.L. spirimhm, 
spiringus : see Spieling.] A smelt 
<2x682 Sir T. Browne Fishes Norfolk Wks. 2835 IV. 
332 Spirinches, or smelt, in great plenty about Lynn. 

Spiring (spai»Tig), vbL sbA [f. Spire t'.q 
The action of the verb in various senses; xilsocoftcr,, 
a shoot or sprout. 

e 2400 tr, Secrela Secret., Gov, Lordsh, 73 Trees er cicd with 
uewe leuys, be erthe ys fair wyth spirynges. 2707 MoRTiYtt 
Husb, 376 Ibey will be the taller and streighter bybeiog 
forced up by the Wood that grows about them; tho a deep 
Soil.. contributes much to their spiring. 2733 W. Etus 
Chiltem ff ValeFartn, 158 It is treed from the risque cf 
Spiring before the Nut is put into the Ground. 

t Spi’ring, vbl. sb:^ Obsr^ [f. Spire vJ] A 
breatning ; a blowing. 

*534 i^loRzAnsw, Poysoned Bk. Wks. io6i/r. Christ., 
him meruayl not therof, no more then of y* spiring or xnouicj 
of the spirite or of y® wind. 

Spiring (spsia-rig), ///. a.'^ [f. Spire ^ 

1 . That spires or rises up laperingly to a point ; 
{leq.poet. or rhet., soaring aloft or reaching to a 
great height : a. Of edifices, rocks, etc. 

2538 Leland Itin. VIII. (2909) III. 59 The old buildlnj c. 
the chirch of the abbay remayncih having ii.goodlyspmc? 
steples. 26x3-6 W. Brow.ne Brit, Past. i. iv, Carved 
inents, Spiring Colosses and high raised rents. 1738 |U. 
Smith) Cur. Relat, II, 275 Surrounded, .by spiring Koett 
some eight, some sixteen, and others thirty Foot high. tjH 
pEN.NANT Tour Seat/, in 1772, 343 Spiring summits of 
Mountains, x8oo Bentham in Ess, Goth. Archit. 
chapel.. is supported by strong spiring buttressed 
Stranger's Comp. Cambr, 53 From Us roof rises a . 

airy lantern. j^o6 Cornford Defenceless Isl. 30 Tfac 
ful lines, the spiring masts, . . suggest swift motion, 
b. fg. Of the spirit. . . 

x6x8 Iatiicow Pilgr, Farewell AW}, Praj’se-worthie ^ 
grime, whose so spiring Sprite Restes not content, incect-'to 
in one Soyle, 

e. Of trees. (Cf. Spiral a,^ b.) 

x7«^Mortimer Husb. 390 If each other of these Trees - 
a spiring Tree, and the odd one between, n Fruit-tt^ * 
spread. 2802 Southey Thalaha i. xxiii. All trees that 
with luscious fruit, . , Or point their spiring heads to 
2857 Thoreau Maine IV. ii. (1867) 102 The lofty, 
of the spruce and fir. 2886 Mrs. Caddy Footsteps J. B 
12 The spiring groves of distant elm and poplar arc taro 
out by the white clouds. 

2 . Of grass or plants; Shooting, sprouting; 
ning up into a spire or stem. 

x6x2 Dbavto?; Poly-clb. xvi. 48 Where now the 
scT'the shears up the spiring grass. 2677 Plot 
T hey.. plough it early in the year as soon as 
fallowed, and then there will spring some ^piring•gmiy. * 
will keep it from scorching. x 8 ^ W. W, Story Roto 
II. iv. 215 Their^ spiring weeds that grow out of the 
of the. .moss-stained tiles. 

tSpixing', ///. a.- Ols.—^ [f. SriBE "■'} 

Respiring. 

*577 Grange Gold. Aphrod., etc. Q ivb, Vet I fori'^rse ^ 
dol^ll wight, .. Doe wishe mesetfarrefrora thclisl^^' 
riddc of Ibis my spjTing breath. . 

rare-^, [f.SPinnz'.^j Spiral' 

winding spiiSly, 
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1872 Tennyson Lait Tourti, 510 She heard the feet of 
Tristram grind The spiring stone that scaled about her tower. 

Spirit (spi-rit), sb. Forms : a, 3- spirit, 4-6 
-ite, 4-5 -itt, 4, 6 spiryte, 5 spiry t, 9 diai. spirut ; 
4-6 spyrite, 5 -itte, -id, -ut, -ete, 5-6 -it, 4-5 
spyryt, 5-6 -yto. 5 sperete, -ite, 5-6 speryt, 
5, 7, 9 sperit, 9 sperrit. See also Spirt, Spright, 
and Sprite, [a. AF. spirit {espirit)^ spirite, =:OF, 
esperit, -its, esprit (mod.F. esprit)^ or ad. L. spirit^ 
us (It. spiritOj Pg. espirito^ Sp. espiritu) breathing, 
breath, air, etc,, related to spirdre to breathe. 

Mod.F. has also s6irite in the sense of ‘spiritualist’. In 
G., Da., and Sw. the L. form spiriUts occurs, chiefly in 
sense 21. 

The earlier English uses of the word are mainly derived 
from passages in the Vulgate, in which spirittts is employed 
to render Gr. nvtvfxa Pneu.ma and Heb. ni"l rtla/i. The 
translation of these words by spirit (or one of its variant 
forms) is common to all versions of the Bible from Wyclif 
onwards.) 

I. 1 . The animating or vital principle in man 
(and animals) ; that which gives life to the phys- 
ical organism, in contrast to its purely material 
elements j the breath of life. 

In some examples with implication of other senses. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ £x. 203 God made Adam, and his licbanv 
of erae he nam, And blew 3 or»in a liues blast,.. A spirit ful 
of wit and sckil. 1340 Ayenb, 92 pet body of man is., be 
vUeste \>t.y is, and pe spirit of man is be zauie, and ys ^e 
nobleste king an J>e hejeste ssepl^e pet may by. 1382 
Wyclif Ecci, iii. 21 Who kne;, if the .^irit of the sonus of 
Adam steje vp aboue, and if the spirit of bestis go doun 
bynethe ? 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) ^as. ii. 26 For euen as the 
bodie without the spirit is dead : so also faith without workes 
is dead. x6ii Bible IFisd, xvi. 14 The spirit when it is 
gone foorih retumeth not ; neither the soule receiu^ vp, 
commeih againe. 1667 Milton P, Z. x. 784 Least that pure 
breath of Life, the Spirit of Man,.. cannot together perish 
With this corporeal Clod. 1728 Chambers Cyct. s.v. 
Person^ Thus, a Man, tho' consisting of two very diflerent 
'Ibings, 2//s. Body and Spirit, is not two Persons. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. Ivi, The spirit does but mean the 
breath.^ 1853 Abf. Thomson Lavjs Tk. (ed. 3) 61 When the 
breath is exhaled the spirit remains immortal. 

transf, 1382 Wyclif John vi. 64 The wordis that I haue 
spokun to 30U, ben spirit and lyf. 1712 J. James tr. Le 
BlontCs Gardening; eoi Walcr*Works are the Life of a 
Garden ; 'tis these.. which animate and invigorate it, and, I 
if I may so say, give it new Life and Spirit, 

b. In phrases denoting or implying diminution 
or cessation of the vital power, or the recovery of 
this. Also iransf.<t life-blood. 

In various Biblical passages used with reference to pro- 
found discouragement, or recovery from this : cf. sense 13. 

<2x300 Cursor M, 12075 And sone pe spirit pat was fledd 
Again come in pat ilk stede. 1382 Wyclif Luhe viii. 55 
And her spirit turnyde a^eyn, and scbe roos anon. Ibid. 
xxtii. 46 And he seyinge thes things, sente out the spirit 
\v,r, gaf vp the goost), ether diede. <1x425 tf. Ardem/s 
Treat. Fistutaf etc. 38 Neperlesse pat may..mouealmost 
to pe breplng out of)>e spirit. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. 
XV. 58 Now my Spirit U going, I can no more. x6xx Bible 
Judg. XV. 19 When he had drunke, his spirit came againe, 
and he reuiued. 1720 Pope Iliad xww. 120 l^t me revenge 
it on proud Hector's heart, Let his last spirit smoke upon 
my dart. 

transf, 1595 Shaks. yohn iv. i. no There is 00 malice in 
this burning cole, The breath of heauen, hath blowne his 
spirit out. 

c. In contexts relating to temporary separation 
of the immaterial from the material part of man’s 
bein^ or to perception of a purely intellectual 
character. Chiefly in phr. in spirit. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. iv, 2 Anoon I was in spirit, and lo ! a 
seete was put in heuen, and on the seete oon sittinge. r 2400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 6x In spirit he was rauischt intill 
heuen, whare he sawe heuenly {jriuetez. e 1440 A iph. Tales 
45X He was ravisshid his spyrid fro his body vnto Pasch 
day. 2582 N.T. (Rhem.) Rev. i. 10, I was in spirit on the 
Dominical day. 2^ Milton P. L. xi. 406 In Spirit per- 
haps he also saw Rich Mexico.., And Cusco in Pcru.^ 2850 
Tennyson In Mem. xvii. For I in spirit saw thee move Thro’ 
circles of the bounding sky. 

d. Incorporeal or immaterial being, as opposed 
to body or matter \ being or intelligence conceived 
as distinct from, or independent of, anything phys- 
ical or material. (Cf. Mind 17 f.) 

2382 Wyclif John iii. 6 That that is bom of spirit, is 
spirit. i6t2 Bible Isaiah xxxi. 3 Now the Egyptians are 
men and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit. 2690 
XJocKE Hum. Und. ir. xxiii. (1695) 164 'l*he primary Ideas 
we have peculiar to Body, as contradistinguished to Spirit. 
Ibid.. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, 
are Thinking, and WilL 2725 Watts i<j^c{:736) 23 Modes 
belong cither to Body or to Spirit, or to both.,. Modes of 
Spirit belong only to Minds. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic \ 
ii. 10 The sentinel which guards the pass between the 
worlds of matter and of spirit. 2845 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 

39 Spirit is soul Deified. 2^8 Illingworth Div. Imman- 
ence i. 5 if matter and spirit are thus only known in com- 
bination, it follows that neither can be completely known. 

2 . The soul of a person, as commended to God, | 
or passing out of the body, in the moment of j 
death.. i 

•S‘c. Leg. Saints i. {Peter) 730 And JjIs he 5 ^ 1 de ‘ 

spynt, of god in-to he balde. 2382 Wyclif Luke xxni. 46 [ 
hadir, in to thi hondis I bilakc my spirit. 25^ Fisher j 
Funeral Serm.C'tess RickmondN'ks. (1876) 309 Sone after j 
. .she departed S: yelded vp her spyryie in to ihc handes of ! 
our lorde. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii. 59 They stoned ; 
Stcuen ..saying; Lord Icsus, receiue my spirit.' 26x2 j 
Bible Luke xxiii. 46 Father, into thy hands 1 commend my 1 
spirit. 2825 Scott Betrothed ConcL, If you come to an- j 


nounce the doom of this poor frame, may God be gracious 
to the spirit which must be violently dismissed from it 1 

b. The disembodied soul of a (deceased) person, 
regarded as a separate entity; =SouljA ii. 

2375 Barbour .Srwctf iv. 757 The Pithones..Rasit, throu 
hyr mekill slycht, samueHI'sJ sperit. 2426 Lydgate De 
Guil. Pilgr. 13960 To the body a spyryt spak,..The spyryt 
in the weye stood ; The body.. hong on a tre. 2526 Pilgr, 
Per/. ( W. de W. 253*) 7 All the holysayntes that ben saued, 
and also the damned^ spirytes in hell. 1560 Daus ir. 
Sleidane's Comm. 115 There by a signe made, he sheweth 
j that he is the spirite of her. 1611 Bible Heb, xii. 23 To 
j the generall assembly, ..and to the spirits of iust men made 
perfect. 2632 Uiltou P enserosoBi Where I lnay..unsphear 
The spirit of Plato. 2742-2 Gray Agrippina 14 'Twould 
dash bis joy To hear the spirit of Britannicus Yet walks 
on earth. 2790 Cowper Mothers Picture 23 Hover’d thy 
spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. Wretch even then, life's 
journey just begun? 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. i. 93 Her 
spirit shall approach the throne of God Plague-spotted with 
my curses. 1840 Hood Open Question 145 Spirit of Kant ! 
have we not had enough To make Religion sad, and sour, 
and snubbish. 

/ g - 174* Young NL Tk . ii. 180 The spirit walks of cv’ry 
day deceas'd. 

3 . A supernatural, incorporeal, rational being or 
personality, usually regarded as imperceptible at 
ordinary times to the human senses, but capable 
of becoming visible at pleasure, and freq. conceived 
as troublesome, terrifying, or hostile to mankind, 
<2x300 Cursor M. 17288+449 Spirit has nauther flesch ne 
bone, as I now haf sothtly. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. lyace 
(Rolls) 8072 We fynde writen-.Ofswylk manereof spyrites; 
Bytwyxte fie mone & f>e erfie bei wone. 2387 Trevjsa 
Higden (Rolls) JH. 279 We hayep I-Ierned of Socrates, 
was alway tendaunt to a spirit h^^t was i.cleped demon. 
2422 Ir. Secreta Secret.. Priv. Priv. 143 This Spyritte that 
al thy workys seyth ande parcewyih. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la Tour Fj, HU wyf. .sayd it was the fende or dies the 
goblyn or somme spyryte. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
116 After that Luthers doctrine was spred abroad and 
knowen, those spirites..vanyshed cleane out of syght. 2596 
Shaks. 1 Hen. IF. m. L 52, I ran call Spirits from the 
vastle Deepe. j6io — Temp. i. ii. 409 What, is‘t a Spirit? 

I . . Beleeue me sir, I C carries a braue forme. But ’lis a spirit. 

I 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 76 The conceit is excellent, 

I and if the effect would follow somwhat divine, whereby we 
might communicate like spirits. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 423 
For Spirits when they please Can cither Sex assume, or 
i both. 2722 Young III. 5 , Shut close the doors, That 

not a spirit find an en trance ^here. 2732-8 Swift Polite 
Conv. 110 , 1 saw some thing in black, 1 thought it was a 
Spirit. 2790 WoRDsw. Nutting 54 With gentle hand Touch 
—for there is a spirit in the woods, 2842 Browning Pippa 
Passes Poems (1905) 175 As if God bade some spirit plague 
a world.- 2897 Mary Kingsley /PI Africa 479 The .spirit 
is malevolent: all native-made spirits are. ^2902 J. M. 
Robertson HisU Christianity Mhhra. .being the first 
of the seven planetary spirits on whose names the week was 
based, 

fis- Tennyson In Mem. cit. As down the garden- 
walks I move, Two spirits of a diverse love Contend for 
loving masterdom. 

transf. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. ii. 22 We had, in fact, the 
Spirit of the Brocken before us. 

b. With qualifying terms, as evil; familiar , 
guardian, wicked, etc. 

c 2340 HampolE Prose Treat. 5 For tfaare may na wykked 
spyrite noye pare Ihesu cs mekyll in mynde. <r 2380 Wyclif 
Last Age Ch. (3840) 34 Alas, no good spiryt dwellid 
wib me at my comynge into Goddis Chirche. 2382 — 

I Sam. xxviii. 7 There ls a womman hauynge a dyuynyngc 
spirite in Endore. 2508- [see Damned ppt. a. 2J. a 2536 
Songs. Carols.^x.C. 69 pe sperylis infemall, all pe bole rowte. 
2SSS- (see Evil a . 3 bJ* Famiuar <z. 2 d J. ^ 2582 

N. T. (Rhem.) Heb. i. 14 Arc they not al minisiring spirits ? 
2621 Bible i Thn. iv, x Giuing heed to seducing spirits. 
2676 Charge in Ofice of Clerk of Assize loi If any person 
have., employed any wicked spirit, to any intent or purpose 
whatsoever. 2712 (see Guardian 6bJ. X7®S G Wilkins 
ir, Bhaguat’Gheeta 68 The evil spirits arc terrified. 2827 
Scott Highl. Widoia v. The days and hours when the 
wicked spirits were supposed lo have especial power over 
man and beast. 2860 Pusey Min. Proph. y3 It has been 
thought that the evil spirits assault mankind in a sort of 
order or method, 

transf 2582 Pcttie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 38 The 
more they are in prosperitic, the more they are beset with 
Flatterers, ..whereof it commetb that Princes are euer be- 
sieged by these euill spirites. 

c. A being of this nature imagined as possessing 
and actuating a person. 

2382 Wyclif Matt, viii. 16 The! brougte to hym many 
hauynge deuelys, and he castide out spirttis by word. 2382 

_f{cts xvi. 16 Sum wcnche hauynge a spint of dyuyna- 

cioun. 2546 Langley Pol, Verg. de Invent. \. xviii. 33 To 
banish the Spirit out of y* Demoniake. 2652 (see Possess 
V. 5 b). 27x2 Shaftesb, Charae. (2737) UI- 1^7 Hehad been 
seiz’d with this prophesying spirit-errant, processional, and 
saliant. 2728 Chambers Cycl.. Demoniac. a Person 
possess'd with a Spirit, or Demon. 2850 [see Possess v. sJ. 

d. In generalized sense; A being essentially 
incorporeal or immaterial. 

c 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3022 Bot now may som. .aske 
how be saul may fele payne, es noghl elles bot a spint- 
C2380 Wycuf Set. irks. III. 502 Hit is heresye to irowe 
f>ai Crist is a spiryt and no body. 2382 — John iv . 24 
God U a spirit, 2653 Binning i'ernn 9 Angels and men 
next lo God, arc Spirit^, as He is a Spint, <z 2703 Burkitt 
On N. T.. John i v, 24 God .. is not a bare spmiual substance, 
but a pure and perfect Spirit. 2720 Berkeley PHtic. Hum. 
Knozvt. I. § 6 In my mind, or in that of some other CTcatea 
spirit.. or of some eternal spirit, 18;^ J. Pakkek Faracl. 

1. i. 9 Man luis a body, but he iV a spirit. 

4 . With the and qualifying term, denotmg some 
particular being of the above nature. 


Barbour Bruce tv. 758 [She raised] in his sted be 
‘ gaf gtath ansuetr hir to. a i.zs Cursor M. 
170 (Xrin.),Iesu..WMtemptide with (re spirit of wronge. 

ane hermett hat was tempid 

With pe spinlt of blasfemyng. ^ 

2797 Coleridge TMs Lime-tree Bower viy Prison 42 Such 
hues As veil the Almighty Spirit, when He makes Spirits 
^rceive his presence. 2836 Penny Cyet. VI. 208/2 The 
Indians. .consider it as the dwelling of the Great Spirit, or 

Manitou\ 2842 Lytton 2 The Evil Spirit is pulling 
you towards him by the hair. ^ * 

5. t a. One who kidnaps ; an abdnetor. Obs. 

164s Whitelocke Mc/u. (1682) 140/1 An Ordinance agains 
such who are called Spirits, and use to steal away, and take 
up children, x686 Land. Gaz. No. 2532/1 The frequent 
Abuses of a lewd sort of People, called spirits, in Seducing 
many of His Majesties Subjects to go on Shipboard (etc.), 
^90 J. Child Disc, Trade x. 170 A sort of loose vagrant 
People,.. which Merchants and l^Iasters of Ships, by their 
Agents (or Spirits, as they were called) gathered up about 
the Streets of London, and other places. 

b. Printing. (See quots.) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 373 The Press- 
man sometimes has a Week-Boy to take Sheets, as they are 
Printed off the Tympan. These Boys do. .black and dawb 
themselves; whence the Workmen do jocosely call them 
Devils; and sometimes Spirits, and sometimes Flies. 2888 
Jacobi Printers' Vocab. x^t^Spirit. theevilgeniusofachapel, 

c. (See quot.) 

2825 in Drewitt Bombay in Days Geo. /K (1907) 176, I 
shall gain the character here of a 'spirit*,.. having met 
several times at bis house ladies of spotted reputation, and 
who are not visited by any one. 

d. ellipt. The spirit duck. 

27^ Pennant Arct. Zool. II. 558 Called sometimes the 
Spirit, as is supposed, from its suddenly appearing again at 
a distance, after diving. 


! H. 6 , TheSpirit^God (or the Lord), the aciive 
I essence or essential power of the Deity, conceived 
j as a creative, animating, or inspiring influence. 

23.. Cursor M. 7106 (Gott.), Sampson slou kat Icon kene, 
pe spirit of godd in him was sene. 2382 ^WcLlF Isaiah 
Ixi. 1 The s;>irit of the Lord (is) vp on me. — 1 Cor, ii. ji 
What thingis ben of God, no man knowith, no but the 
spirit of God. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. iv. 30 And contris- 
tate not the holy Spirit of God. t6^ Hieron iPks. 1 , 480 
Were these inuented by Gods Spirit Or found you them in 
holy writ? 2667 in Cath.Rec. Soc.Publ, IIL70 One of those 
. .happy trees vnto which the spirit of God compares a iust 
man. 1842 Trench Parah. xi'ii. 220 The informing Spirit 
of God which prompts the works and quickens the faith. 
2875 Manning Mission H- Ghost i. i The Spirit of the Lord 
i» God the Holy Ghost. 

b. 7 Vie Holy Spirit, = Holy Ghost i, 

<2x300 Cursor M. 19415 (Edinb.), pe ball spirite oute of 
him spaa ^2375 Sc. Leg, Saints x, {Matthew) 130 Eftyre 
cristis ascencione, pe haiy spyrit of criste come done, c 2420 
Ptymer 40 Take bou not fro me pin hooli spirit 2549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord. Priests. Laude and praise be to the 
father, . . And to the holy spirite. 2639, eta [see Procession 
sb, 4). 2709 Watts Hymn.^Come. Holy Spirit ’ i. Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove. 2882 N.T, (H. V.) Matt. i. x8 
The Holy Ghost, marg. Or, Holy Spirit : and so through- 
out this book. 2898 Chavasse Lit ion's Ch, Christ 18 Those 
who by the Holy Spirit have been convinced of sin. 

c. The Spirit, =prec. 

2382 WvcLiF Mark i. xe Anon the Spirit pullide [Vul^, 
exputit] hym in 10 desert, a 2400 N. T. (Paues) Rom. vin. 
26 pe Spirit also belpep oure infirmyte. ^2520 iM. Nisbet 
yohn i. 32, I saw the spirit cummande doun as a dow fra 
heuen. 2^6 Gardiner Declar. yoye 88 Baptisme y® sacra- 
ment of birth of T spirite, as ye speake, in newc englyssh, 
and of tbe holly goost as the olde engllsh turned it. a 16x9 
FoTHERBV/f/'^<?w. II. xiL § 2 (2622) 337 With diuine accents, 
tuning rarely right, Vnto the rapling Spirit, the rapted 
spright. it'jgEstabl. Test si If the Spirit moves, he can 
disgorge himself against the Priests of Baal, the Hirelings. 
2822 Shelley C/ias. I. ir. 223 The apostolic power with which 
the Spirit Has filled its elect vessels. 

d. So The Spirit of truth or f veniy, etc. 

1382 Wyclif yohn xiv. 17 He schal gyue to 50U another 
coumfortour, the spirit of treuthe. ? <22533 Frith Atisiu. 
Mere Lij b, 'fhat spiryte of veryte whiche i-* sent from God 
our Father through our sauyour.., to lyghten our darke 
ignoraunce, 2552 Bible xv. 26 When the comforter is 
come,.. whiche is the spirite of trulhe. 2819J. Montgomery 
Hymn. ‘ Lord God the Holy Ghost ' iii. Spirit of Light, ex- 
plore And chase our gloom away. 

7 . The active or essential principle or power of 
some emotion, frame of mind, etc., as operating on 


m persons. 

jBz Wyclif 2 Tim. L 7 God gaf not to vs the spirit of drede, 
of verlu, and of iouc,andsobrenesse. c 2400 Ijivr. Bona- 
it. Mirr. (1908) 6x Knowynge hym by the spirit of pro- 
2cie. 2552 Bible Isaiah xix. 24 The Lorde halhe made 
ypte droncken wyih the spirite of erroure, and they 
livseit. 2560 Daus Ir. Sleidane's Connn. 129 One of 
m, as though he were moved with the spirite of prophecie, 
lelb up and downe the citie. 2592 Shaks. Tsoo Cent. v. 
55 The gentle sp’irit of mouxng words. x6ot — J wet. f, 

. Q O spirit of Loue, how quicke and fresh art thou. iW 5 
EN Indwelling Sin (1732) L 3 The effectual Fewer of the 
rit of Graca 2705 in Buecleuch Pap. (Mont. Ho.) 1 . 3 S 4 
5 spirit of lying runs away with rnorc ® 

. tHe honoir to know. 2779 ,mU?r. 

1 gloomy spirit of fanaticism, which 

y.,dunng the last century. ^2820 BELTONt Zp/^^j. 

326 The spirit of contradiction excited g . ^ 

ravelIers.^BsS Pbescott of 

A Scr^^cliuntion, impulse, 

,, specified kind. rncddllJ a spirit 

“ ur in^'L r >430 LydO- ///«- 
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(PcrcySoc.)9 God the fTuirylle withe intelligence. And withe 
a spyrut of goostly sapience. Ibid.., God send [thee] also 
..A spiryt..Of connj’ng, 1596 Shaks. i Hen. v. ii, 
64 A double spirit Of teaching, and of learning. 1763 
Museum Rust. IV. 56 A certain spirit of improvement., 
has been promoted and carried on. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) I. 18 If possest with a spirit of theory, his 
imagination will supply the rest. 1833 Hr. Makti.n’eau 
Vanderpnt ff S. ix. 133 The old woman had infused a fur- 
ther spirit of thankfulness into the suffering boy. 1844 Dis- 
raeli Coningshyiw. i, A slight spirit of mockery played over 
his speech. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Iii. 62 To foster 
a spirit of comprehensive patriotism. 

8 . A particular character, disposition, or temper 
existing in, pervading, or animating, a person or 
set of persons ; a special attitude or bent of mind 
characterizing men individually or collectively, 

1561 Rastell Confut. M. Ivelles Serm, 137 Not onlj'e 
Moyses had the grace ofgouerning.., but seueotle elders. . 
had imparted %’nto them of his spirite and dignitie. 1588 
Kyd Househ. Phil. Wks. (1901) 242 There mette vs another 
youth of lesse yeeres, but no lesse gentle spirit. 1611 Shaks. 
IVint. T. II. iii. 127 loue send her A better guiding Spirit. 
1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 62 Observing in his pupil 
a Spirit fitted for the Government of that Monarchy. 1682 
Flavel Fear Ded., A dear friend from whom I have often 
had the fair idea and character of your excellent spirit. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 363 f 8 His Person, his Port, and Be- 
haviour, are suitable to a Spirit of the highest Rank. 1754 
Gray Progr. Poesy 8x Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 , x. 34 By these measures the 
money-making spirit was for a time driven back. 1^7 
Cavalry Tactics 5 Like the quality of tact, the cavalry spirit 
is perceptible only by its results. 

b. The disposition, feeling, or frame of mind with 
which something is done, considered, or viewed. 

160X Bp, W, Barlow Serm. Paules Crosse Pref, jo But 
from what spirit these objections proceede, may soone be 
gessed at* c 1680 Aubrey in Ingleby Shahs. Cent, Praise 
(1880) 383 It -seemed to him that he \vritt with the very 
spirit that Shakespear [did]. 1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev, i. t. iv, 

It is not thy works,.. but only the Spirit thou workest In, 
that can have worth or continuance. x86t M. Pattison 
Ess, (1889) I, 31 Such is the spirit in which the history of 
our ancestors is ordinarily propounded to us. 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Em^. ix. (1875) 147 Otto laboured on his great 
project in a spirit almost mystic. 

9. A person considered in relation to his character 
or disposition ; one who has a spirit of a specified 
nature : a. With preceding adjs, 

1391- [see Choice a. 1 h], 1^8 E. OviLvia Shial. v, Here I 
converse with those diviner spirits Whose knowledge and ad- 
mire the world inherits. 1601- [see Master 24 a]. 1638 
Junius Paint* Ancients ro Many lively spirits at length are 
most pUtifuUy turned from thdr forward course. 1653 

Fuller CA. Hist, ix. 1^4 Thus impossible it is to please fro- 
ward spirits. 17x8 Free^thinker'tSo. 56, 8 The Brave Spirits 
of France now strive to vindicate their Liberty in Religious 
Mailers. 1746 Francis E/jxi.t.xix. 11 Let thirsty 

Spirits make the Bar their Choice. xBo8 Scott in Lockhart 1 . 
i. 2y He is. .led to be the associate and companion of those in- 
ferior spirits with whom he is placed. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, X. 1 . 34 A few regiments of household troops are suffi- 
cient to overawe all the discontented spirits of a large capital. 
1883 ^fanch. Guard, ap Oct. 5/2 That the army, at least the 
moreactive spirits within it, were discontented was notorious, 
b. With other forms of qualification, rare. 

1603 Daniel De^. Rhime Wks. (1717) 21 Being, .in all Ages 
furnish’d with Spirits fit to maintain the Majesty of her own 
Greatness. <xx648 Lo. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683)93 So 
haughty were the major part of the spirits In this assembly, 
that, .they condemned Luther’s Books to the Fire, 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 111 . 82 Our ship. .was full 
manned, with about two hundred and seventy spirits,., 
ready, and desirous to go and meet death. 

10. The essential character, nature, or qualities 
something; that which constitutes the pervading 

or tempering principle of anything. (Common after 

1800,) 

1690 Temple -Err., Potiry\lSf&. 1720 I. 241 The true Spirit 
or Vein of ancient Poelrj'. X72X Bradley Acc, IVhs. 

Hat. 189 Which is enough to support the Spirit of Botany. 
tjiS FnArtcts tr.^ Horace^ Eplst, 11. i. 224 It breathes the 
Spirit of the tragic Scene. x^3 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. 
iv, § 3 The spirit of the hills is action, that of the lowlands 
repose. x888 Bryce /I wxr. Comnrw. v, xciii. Ill, 298 To do 
so would be alien to the whole spirit of American legislation. 

b. The prevailing tone or tendency o/z. particular 
period of time. 

1820 Shelley Lett. \yks. 1880 IV. 166 It is the spirit of 
the age, and we arc all infected with it. x8^ Landor Imag, 
Conv. ^Vks 1846 1 . 144 The spirit of the times is only to be 
made tiseful by catching it as it rises. 1^4 Gladstone in 
IVesiem DMly Press zz Sept, 3/3 This legitimate process., 
conducted in the spirit of the present day. 1891 Pall Mail 
G. 6 Aug. 3/x The Spirit of the Age is against those who 
put party or programme before human needs. 

c. The broad or general intent or meaning of a 
statement, enactment, etc. Used in contrast to 
Letter 5. 

Suggested by the use of the words in 2 Car. Iii. 6 . 

1802 Med, ymt, Vlll. 288 Knowing .. that Magistrates 
are generally obliged to inflict penalties according to the 
Letter and not according to the Spirit of an Act- 2850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iil vL (1857) 84 His faith appears to 
have consisted in disbelieving the letter, almost as much as 
in believing the spirit of the promise. 

ITL IL The immaterial intelligent or sentient 
clement or part of a person, freq. in implied or | 
expressed contrast to the body. 

1382 WvcLiF Ps. I. 19 Sacrifise to God [is] a splritt holly ' 
trublid. CX386 Chaucer Ktit.*s T, 1907 Naught may the ■ 
vroful spirit in m>*n herte Declare a poynt of my sorwes j 
smcrtc. a 1420 A ur.fers of A rlk. xx, ITie holy goste, That \ 


enspjTcs alle sperites..tocome to that blysse. xssr Bible 
Luke i. 47 My spirite reioyseth in god my sauiour. 2585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay*s Voy, iii. i. 69 b, [They] teach 
them to learne some art or occupation, according to the 
capacitie of their spirit. 1604 £. GIrimstone] D'Acosta*s 
Hist. Indies 11. iv. 88 As well in the fruiies of the earth, as 
in the bodies and spirits of men. C1663 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col, Hutchinson (1846) 5 But these things bounded 
not their great spirits. 2743 Francis Xx, Horace^ Odes n. iii. 
2 In arduous Hours an equal Mind maintain, Nor let your 
Spirit rise too high. 2789 Cowper Queen's Visit Land. 
65 That cordial thought her spirit cheer’d. 2827 Hallam 
Const. Hist, iiu (1876J I. 162 They stood the trial of their 
spirits without swerving from their allegiance. 2842 Tenny- 
son Sir Galahad iv, My spirit beats her mortal bars. 2872 
Morley 7 Many new things, after which the spirits 

of others were unconsciously groping and dumbly yearning. 

b. In generalized sense, with ihe, 

1382 Wyclif Bamtch iW. 1 The soule in anguysshes, and 
the spirit tormentid crieth to thee, c 1440 Gesta Rom, i. 4 
(Harl. MS.), pi flescb, dispisith all werkis that pe spirite 
lovith, a 1450 tr. De Imiiatione ii. viii. 48 Blesful is pat man 
whom . - he callih fro teres to pe ioy of pe spirit. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sltidants Comm. 55 Luther hath offended.. In.. not 
teaching those thlnges, that are of the spirite. ^ 2614 C. 
Brooke Ghost Rich, ///, E iv, As the Catholick Spirit in Man 
applj'es Each Sence and Organ, to their proper Ends. 2663 
R. Howard Four Plays, Committee 111. 99 Saffron-posset- 
drink is very good against The heaviness of the Spirit. 2782 
Cowper H^e 299 Mopes., that cannot., cheer tbespirit,nor 
refresh tbesight. j37sE,\VmTB Li/e in Christ nuxx. (1878) 
29S In such cases the spiritual action must at first be directly 
on the spirit and not at all on the mind. 

c. Without article; freq. in phr. ztt sfii-ti. 

2382 Wyclif i?i»w.xn. 11 Not slow in blsynesse,feruent, .in 

spirit. Ibid. 1 vii. 34 And a..mayden thenkith what 
thingisbenof the Lord, that schebe hooly in body and spirit. 
CX430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Perty Soc.) 48 This rose of 
Jericho,.. Pore in spirit, parfit in pacyence. 2582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Luke x. 21 In that very houre he reioyced in 
spirit. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. CasianhedeCs Conq, E, Ind. 
X43 The Captaine Generali was inwardly moued in spirit. 
2663 Bp. Patrick Parab, Pilgr, xix, Losing more time by 
these dejections of spirit. 2670 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi, 

§ 10 The poor man^ had not spirit enough to discern 
what was iaest for him. 2779 Mirror No. 10, Mr. Fleet- 
wood felt an unusual elevation of spirit. 285^ Thackeray 
Virgin, vi, Saddened and bumbled in spirit, the young 
officer presented himself after a while to his old friends. 
2860 Ruskin Mod, Paint. V. viu. i. 167 note, This being the 
true distinction between flesh and spirit. 

12. The emotional part of man as the seat of 
hostile or angry feeling. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxL x6 Thanne the Lord rerede 
a^einus Joram the spirite of the PhiUsteEs, and of Arabes. 
2607 Shaks. Timon iii. v. 104 And not to swell our Spirit, 
He shall be executed presently. z6zx Bible Eccl, x, 4 If the 
spirit of the ruler rise vp against thee, leaue not thy place. 
a 2713 Burnet Own Time (1724) I, 467 The carelessness 
and luxury of the court came to be so much exposed that 
the King’s spirit was much sharpened upon it. 1862 Trol- 
lope Orley^ F. xiv, She was prepared for war and her spirit 
was hot within her, 

13. Mettle ; vigour of mind ; ardour ; courage ; 
disposition or readiness to assert oneself or to hold 
one's o>vn. 

1596 Shaks, i Hen. IV, iv. i. xoi All fumisht, all in Armes, 

. , As full of spirit as the Monetb of May. 1603 — Meas.for 
M, III. i, 212 I haue spirit to do any thing that appeares not 
fowle. 2643 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi, § 338 They have of 
late taken spirit, and begun to speak big words, a 27x5 
Burnet Own Time (1734) II. 427 A man of more spirit than 
discretion. 2749 Fielding Tom fones iv. vlil, Molly had 
too much spirit to bear this treatment tamely, 2809 Byron 
Bards 4 * Rev. (ed. s) Postscr., ‘The age of chivalry is over,’ 
or, in the vulgar tongue, there is no spirit now-a-days. 1862 
Stanley few. Ch. (1877) I. xv. 296 They replied with all 
the spirit of Arabchiefs. 1890 ‘ L. Falconer ' Mile. Ixe i, 
33 She consoled herself by describing what other people 
called disobedience as spirit. 

b. In the phr. with (. ,) spirit. 

27^8 Gray Alliance 95 What wonder if.. They guard with 
spirit what by strength they gain’d? 1799 Nelson 7 June 
in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VH. p. clxxxiv, Don Jose,.nas on 
several occasions conducted himself with spirit. x8x6 Scott 
Old Mort, xxxH, Ere Morton or Burley had reached the post 
to be defended, the enemy had commenced an attack upon 
it with great spirit. 2830 Marryat King's Own xiii, The 
action was now maintained with spirit, but much to the dis- 
advantage of the cutter. 

c, Freq, in a man of spirit, 

2747 Hoadly Suspicious Husband 1. i. We Men of Spirit, 
Sir, are above it. 2780 Mirror No. 102, Youths entering 
on the stage of life^arc catched with the engaging appella- 
tion, ‘a man of spirit*. 1812 Lex. Bal, Pref. p. vi, They 
may be initiated into all the peculiarities of language by 
which a man of spirit is distinguished from a man of worth. 
14:. a, A brisk or lively quality in things. 

2588 Kyd Househ, PhU. ^Vks. (1901) 272 The small wjmes, 
and those of little spirite that quickly lose their strength. 
2638 Junius iPizrW. Ancients 229 Seeing., that nothing 
marreth the life and spirit of the in\'cnted things so much, as 
to force and strain them to a fore-determined purpose. z686 
Hornec^^ Crucif* fesvs ^1726) 19^ Wine hath Briskness 
and Spirit in it. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv, So 
much motherliness and full-beartedness.. seemed to put a 
^irit into the food and drink she offered. 1874 H. H. Cole 
Catnl. Ind. Art S, Kens. Mus. App. 281 The action and ■ 
modelling of the conventional griffin has some spirit about it. j 
b. Liveliness, vivacity, or animation in persons, ’ 
their actions, discourse, etc. (Cf. 17 c.) 

<2x700 Evelyn Diary Aug. 2691, An honest dbcourse, 
but read without any spirit or seeming concern. 2750 Gray 
Long Story 30 Arm’d with spirit, wit, and satire. 2783 Mme. . 
D’Arblav Diary 20 June, ITic absence of Dr. Johnson . , 
took off the spirit of the c\'cning. 2867 Ruskin Time if 
Tide V. I 24 She danced her jojful dance with perfect grace, 


spirit, sweetness, and self-forgetfulness. 1886 Athenxu}'* 
30 OcL 550/2 The twenty-second chapter.. relates with soiai 
spirit the disputes between England and the United Sui« 

rV. 15. A movement of the air; a wind* a 
breath (of wind or air). ’ 

In later use poet, and associated with other senses. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. viii. i The Lord..brou5te to a spirit 
[x388^v5md] vpon the erthe. And the watris ben Icssid. Ifil 
Ps. x.7Fyr,brunston,andthcspiritislx3B8spirU] ofUmpesUv 
1562 Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. (1573) *58 Fjtc, brim- 
stone, and spirite of tempest. 1602 Holland Pliny I. -7 
All the spirit and winde which should beare them Irc.bir'^I 
vp is withdrawne from them. 2626 Bacon ij'/rn § 39 All 
Purgers haue in them a raw Spirit, or Wind ; which u it- 
Principal! Cause of Toriion in the Stomach. 1725 
Odyssey vu. 152 The balmy spirit of the western gale. 18:3 
Shelley iVilch Atlas \x. With motion like the spirit of that 
wind Whose soft step deepens slumber. 

f b. The act of breathing; (a) breath. O&s. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Thess, ii. 8 The ilke wickid man. .whom 
the Lord Jhesu schal sle with the spirit of his mouth. 
2482 Caxton tr. Cicero, Old Age, Their wisedom ascendyd 
in encreasing and conlynued unto the last spitite of their 
lives. 1483 — Gold, Leg. X29/2 For all her body bvean 
cold and she felte that her spirite helde her in her oresL 
X58X Maubeck Bk. Holes 55 Him shall God destroiewih 
y" spirit of his mouth. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. iVorld 
293 Forasmuch as the force of the words wassharp and tiui 
there was a succession of spirits. 

o# Gram* An aspirate or breathing ; a conven* 
tional mark indicating this ; spec* in the writing or 
printing of Greek. 

2S5S Eden Decades (Arb.) 269 Ye, all suche woordes as ia 
their tonge are aspirate, are pronounced with lyke breath 
and spirite as is .f. 26x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 232 Call \fx5n 
them oft to marke carefully the accents of each word, Rith 
the spirits, a 2653 Gouge Comm. Heb. i. 3 The Greek makes 
an apparent distinction by a different spirit over the bead 
of the first letter, x68o Dalcarno Deaf 4* Dumb Man's 
Tutor 126 The unnecessary and troublesome luggage of 
Spirits and Accents. 1751 Wesley Wks. (iB^) XIV. 79 
Every initial vowel has a spirit prefixed. 2827 Faber 
Cal, Prophecy (2844) UI. 163 The inscription in the Creek 
cursive character, even with the accompanying accents and 
spirits. 2862 Scrivener H. T. Critic, 39 The book has 
neither spirits.. nor accents. 

+ d. Mns, An air ; a melody. Obs,"^^ 

2^8 Weelkes (riV/e), Ayeres or Phantasticke Spiriics for 
three voices. 

16. One or other of certain subtle highly-refined 
substances or fluids (distinguished as mturah 
animal, and vital) formerly supposed to permeate 
the blood and chief organs of the body. In later 
use only pi* 

See also Animal spirits i, Natural a* la a, and Vital tf. 

2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) L 53 For he son heme.. 
drawch oute he humours,., and by drawing oule of spinta 
makeh hem coward of herte. e zaoo Lan/rands Cirurg.m 
pe toper arterie. .hah two cootis, bi cause bat oon in)lt not 
ajenstonde he strenkhe of ^e spiritis. Ibid, 162 Of hiscicne 
blood he spirit is engendridj which spirit is..moresutil 
han ony bodi. 2477 Norton Ord* Alclt, v. in Asbm. 

82 The Spirit Viiall in the Hert doth dwell, The Spmt 
NaiuralL.in the Liver.., But Spirit Animall dwelleib.w 
the Braine. 1539 Elyot Cast* Heltht (X54t) 12b, Spin^c 
is an ayry substance subtyll, styrynge the powers of we 
body lo perfourme theyr operations. 1587 Golding m 
Mornay xiv. (1592) 206 A mans .. eyes fade because^e 
Spirites of them layle. 262^ Crooke Body of Man 61 In* 
reason is, because all the spirits are immured, a 1646 Bw* 
rouches Exp. Hosca vi, (1652) 266 The fatter mens hod^ 
are, the lesse blood and the fewer spirits they have. iw 7 
Dryden Virg, Georg, ill. 155 When his Blood no 
Spirits move. He languishes and labours in hisLpyt X 7*5 
N. Robinson Th, Physick 250 What Remedies will be pw* 
perest to repress the Disorders of the Spirits. * 79 * 

Tales Germ. 1 . 190 Her spirits retired inward, her chccts 
grew pale, and down she sank. . , 

transf. 27x9 W. Wood Sttrv. Trade 3 L disperses It^* 
blood and Spirits throughout the Members, by«hicli u- 
Body Politick subsists. 18x2 Cary Dante, Parad. xxvi. 7 
With the eye’s spirit running forth to meet The ray. 

b. pi* Vital power or energy ; the norma* 
operation of the vital functions. 

c 2386 Chaucer Kntls T. 514 So fcbic eck were 
and so lowc, . . that no man koude knowe His spcche ne P 
voys. C1450 .S*^. Cuihbcrt (Surtees) 6065 Fra^he 
ryght sett, he began his spirits to gett withina h*.* . 

26x7 Moryson Itin. i. jx8 At last feeling my spuits 
to faile me, I was glad to returne. 2670 'VALTON-L^^ri ♦ 
228 More he would have spoken, but his spulis ffded m ^ 
1700 Rowe Amb, Step-Moth, 1. i, That ever will 
And in my latest Spirits still survlw. 2793 
Mary ii, Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 1 see ibcc cauf 
weaker grow. , 

17. pi. The mind or faculties as the scat ^ 
action and feeling, esp, as liable to be depressc 
or exalted by events or circumstances. . 

137s Barbour Bruce vi. 223 He..sumdein affrapt 
But in schort tjrni he till him tals His spintis ijcat 
hardejy. n 2548 Hall Chron., Rich.^ //A .49 To ,\v 
familie, and to recreate and refreshe his spiriics (as he of 
saide). 1592 Arden of Feverskam i. x Arden, cheere '"p 
spirits and droup no more. x6o8 Chapman 
i. X33 For we shall never brag 'I’hat we have made ‘ 
diecK at death. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 
the Sight of which, if discover’d to him, w'0uld..im 
Spirits. 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 284, | y” tZi 5 
spirits and my health affect each other reciprocally- 
Scott Betrof/zed xxu, The spirits of Eveline in 
felt a depression. 1845 J. Coulter Adz^ in . 

It is one of the means of keeping op the spirits 01 in- • • 
on long voyages. 2B93 Law Times ’^CIV. 603/2 ^ i 
last three or four days he appears to have been cep 
in spirits. 
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b. With adjs., os gMd, great, high, ioiu, etc. 
Freq. in . . spirits. 

1737 Gray (1900) I. 6 Lou* spirits are mj’ true and 
faithful companions. i743BuLKELEYfi:Cu>:MiKS Vcy.S.Seas 
169 So that we are in pretty good Spirits. 1744 [see L^w 
8 b]. 1780 Miry-orlso. 9S, I walked home in great spirits. 
1802 ^Iar. EoGEtYORTH Moral T. (1816) I. vii. 41 She had 
a constant flow of good spirits. 1820 Irvixc Sketch Bk. I, 
49 She seems in better spirits than I have ever knoum her. 
1884 Daily Feb. 5/3 The men are in high spirits at 

the prospect of a fight. 

c. Vigour or animation of mind ; cheerfulness, 
vivacity, liveliness. (Cf. 14 b.) 

1716 Lady M. W. Moktagu Lti. to Lady Rich 16 Aug., 
1 found myself perfectly recoveredi and ha^’e had spirits 
enough to go and see all that is curious in the town. 2780 
Mirror No. 81, I lost all my former spirits, as well as my 
former^bloom. 1803 Meji. yj^l, IX, 211 Loss of appetite 
and spirits, succeeded uith thirst. 2852 Mrs. Stou'e uncle 
TomsC- xxi, The horse would roll when he U'as bringing 
him up from the stable ; he*s so full of spirits. 

d. In spirits, in a cheerful mood; animated, 
elated, happy. Out spirits, low-spirited. 

2756 GoLpsjL yicarxxxii. His lime is pretty much taken 
up in keeping his relation.. in spirits. 2779 in Jesse Sehuyn 
«5* Cofitetnp. (1844) IV. 259 [She] is. .so out of spirits, that 
she is cruelly afraid she shall never live dll her dear master s 
return. 2826 Disraeli Gr/rj' iv. ii, I suppose he is quite 
in Spirits at your success ? 2838 Lvrro.s Alice 1. i, Who can 
be out of spirits in such weather? 

i* IS. pi, a. The faculties of perception or re- 
flection ; the senses or intellect ; mental powers. Ohs. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. fW. de W. 2531) 57 b, That, .thou gather 
to the thy spir^^tes, & be..quj*et. 2604 Shaks. Oth. iii, 
iv. 63 His Spirits should hunt After new Fancies. ex£4S 
Houxll Lett. (1650) II. 115 Truly the more I seme up my 
spirits to reach it, the more I am swallowed in a gulf of ad- 
miration. 2697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 66 To sing thy 
Praise, wouM Heav'n my Breath prolong, Infusing Spirits 
worthy such a Song. 

T D. Disposition, character. Ohs. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. iir. ih 63 For what aduanceraent may 
I hope from thee, That no Reuennew hast, but thy good 
spirits To feed & cloath thee? 

19. *t* a. A subtle or intangible element or prin- 
ciple in material things. Ohs. 

2626 Bacon S^'lva § 98 The Spirits or Pneumaticalls, that 
are in all Tangible Bodies are scarce knowm. 1638 Rawley 
ir. Bacon's Life 4 Death (1630) 57 There is in every Tan. 
gible Body a Spirit, covered and encompassed wth the 
Grosser Parts of the Body. 2662 South Serm. Wls. 2823 
II. 328 In the rrin, it is not the bare water that fructifies, 
hut a secret spirit or nitre descending v.*ich iL a 2722 Lisle 
Hush. (1757) 218 The spirit of the straw is u*ashM out 63- 
the rain. 2725 Pam, Diet, s.v. Cider, The Spirits of Cider 
being e.Yceedinglyapt to evaporate, 

b. (See quot.) 

lUz^ Ckapters Phys. Sci. s^s The ox>’genous gas. .is a kind 
of vivifying spirit or quality, which is necessary to continue 
the lives of animals. 

V. 1 20. a. One or other of four substances so 
named by the mediaeval alchemists. Ohs. 

2386 Chaucer Can. Yearn. Prel. ^ T. 60 Ne eek cure 
spirites AscenciouD..Mowe in cure wetk5'ng no thj*ng >*3 
auaille. Ihid. 203 The firste spirit quyk siluercalled is, The 
seconde Orpyraent, the thridde 3*wis Sal Armon3’ak, and the 
ferthe Brymsloon. 2390 Gower Conf II. 84 Of bodies sevene 
..With foure spiritz jo3*nt W'ithal Slant the substance of this 
matiere. 

•fb. Spirit of the world i (see quo t). 

_ 2652 French Distill, v. 107 In the element of Water there 
is a great plent3’ of the Spirit of the world,.. and.. this 
Spirit hath three distinctsubstances, viz. Salt, Sulphur, and 
^iercury. 

*f*c. Spec. Mercury. Ohs. 

2704 J, Harris Lex. Techn. I, Sj6iri/, which the Ch3’inists 
call Mercury, is one of the 5 Principles separable from a 
^lixl, by Fire. 2725 Watts Logic l iL f 2 The chemist 
makes spirit, salt, sulphur, water, and earth, to be their five 
elements. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s. y. Element, Mercur}*, 
which the3’ [sc. chemists] also call Spirit, 

-f d. (See quot.) Ohs.~^ 

2733 W.Ellis Ckiliem «5- 200 The Exhalations 

of the Sun that draws up a moist Vapour from the Earth, 
b3* some, called the Spirit, b3’ others, the Salt of the Earth. 

21. A liquid of the nature of an essence or extract 
from some substance, esp. one obtained by distilla- 
tion; a solution in alcohol of some essential or 
volatile principle. 

2610 JoNSON Aleh. n. vi, H*is busle with his spirits, but 
wcell vpon him. 265* Frenxh Distill, v. 139 Dissolve any 
sulphurous .. metall ..in Aqua forits, or an3j other acid 
Spirit. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Cbymists are said 
to draw a Spirit from Sulphur, Salt and other Bodies, when 
they extract the Essence .. by Distillation or otherwise. 
2813 Sir H. DKn Agric. Chan, (28x4) 236 All the common 
spinis ina3’, I find, be deprived of their peculiar^flavour 
by repeatedly digesting them with . . charaxU and quicklime. 
T83X J. Davies Mat, Med. 36 The spirits have a weaker 
odour than the distilled s^mters. 2875 H. C. Wood TJierap, 
(1879) iB Spirits are alcoholic solutions of volatile principles 
made by direct solution or bi’ distillation from the crude 
drugs. 

fS' 1^*3 Sylvester (title), Lachrymm Lachr>Tnanim : or 
the Spirit of Tcarcs, distill^ for the vnt3Tnel3* Death of the 
incomparable Prince of Wales. 2639 Fuller Holy iYar 
11. j^xiv. (1840) 94 These Assassins.. had In them the very 
spirits of that poisonous superstition. 2742 Young Ht. Ph, 
P'* 144 To drink the spirit of the golden <ia3*, And triumph 
in existence. 

b. Without article : Liquid such as is obtained 
by distillation, spec, that which is of an alcoholic 
nature. Also pt. 
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sing. 26ioJOKSON>?/cAi,i,HaveI..WrDUghttheetospirit, 
to quintessence, tvith patnes Would twisc haue won me the 
philosophers worke ? 2688 Armoury iil xx. (Roxb.) 

250/2 ^Vine coopers termes:..Spiritt, wdne double distilled. 

P** 5 t‘* spirit dulcified,^ choice Remed3*for the 
Cholick in Horsey a 2774^ Golosm. Surv. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) 1. 380 A solid that uull swim in water, will sink in 
spinu 2799 G. Smith Laboratary L 334 In this manner are 
extracted from roses the three principles, spirit, oil, and salt. 

J* Smith Panorama Set. 4 Ar^ II. 576 ITie substances 
from which spirit is obtained are usually barley, wheat, 
oats, rye, sugar, or molasses. 1854 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Cfum. Tecknol. (^. 2) I. 289 In this manner, by one 
operation, spirit containing about 60 per cent, of alcohol is 
obtained. 2863 Huxley Mans Place in. Nat. l x6 M. 
Palm, .shot one, and forwarded it to Batavia in spirit. 

pl. 2800 Southey in C C Southey Life (1850) II. 91 The 
head and hands were sent here; I have seen them in the 
iluseum, in spirits, 

c. orig. Strong alcoholic liquor for drinking, 
obtained from various substances bj' distillation ; 
sing, any particular kind of this. 

2684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 67 He gave me also a piece of an 
Hone3*-comb, and a little Bottle of Spirits. 2742-3 Hervey 
in yoknsorCs Deh. U’jZj} II. 409 It is not to be doubted, my 
Lords, but that spirits will, by this additional duty, he made 
one third part dearer. 2833 Kt. Maetineau Vanderput 4* .S'. 
VL 95 Erery bod3' agreed that spirits were the only safe- 
guard against the perils of ditch water. 2B84 Graphic eg 
Nov. 562/2 An exuberance of animal spirits occasionally 
increased by spirits of another character. 

smg. 2840 DtcKENS G/rfC. xxi, Qmlp.. drank three 
small glass-fulls of the raw spirit. 2^8 Thackeray Pan. 

lx^•ii, When she was prevailed on. .to take a little 
spirit-and-water. 18^ J. P. QvtNcvPigures of Pas£eS$ The 
use of wine and spirit was practicall3' univer^ at the time 
of which I am speaking. 

d. With (the name of the liquor), rare. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusetfu viii. WksL 2709 III. 

1. 77 To the Charms of Coffee the wiser sort joi’n'd Spirit of 
Claiy, Usquebaugh, and Brand3*. 2831 Scott Cast. Dang. 
xiji, Wit thou wke some refreshment ?— or shall we go on 
without the spirit of muscadel? 

22. An essence, distilled extract, or alcoholic 
solution, if 2 . specified substance. Freq.//., esp. 
iu later use. 

Only the earlier or more Important of these special designa- 
tions are illustrated here; see also TuRfENTiNE, Vitriol, 
and Wine. 

aiqoo Evelyn Diary 27 Oct. 2675, By applying hot fire- 
pans and *spirit of amber to his head. 2737 {see Asiber 4/.* 
3bl. 2839 URE Diet, Arts /Spirit of Ammonia is, 
properly speaking, alcohol combined with ammonia gas; 
out the term is often applied to water of ammonia- xByi 
Garroo Mat. Afed. (ed. 3) 47 Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. 
..Often called Sal Volatfle. 2853 Rovle ATat.pIed. (ed. 2) 

f 9«^*Spirit of Camphor... Dissolve Camphor. .in Rectified 
pint. Hid. nos ^Spirit of Ether.. Mix Sulphuric Ether., 
wth Rectified Spint. Ibid., Compound Spirit of Ether. 
2871 Garrod Mai. Afed, (ed. 3) 249 Spirit of ether is 
emplo3’ed in making the ethereal tincture of lobelia. 2683-4 
Botxe Afem, Nat. Hist. Hum. Blood 222 The of 
Harts-hom. 2683 [see Hartshorn 2). 2826 Henry Elan. 
Chem. II. 6og Spirit of Hartshorn. This may be counter- 
feited by mixing the aqua ammonia: puras with the distilled 
spirit of hartshorn. 2666 Boyle prig. Forms fy QuaL 337, 

I did. .moke a red ^spirit of Nitre, by the help onely of 
Oyl of Vitriol. X7T0 J, Clarke tr. Rchault's Nat. Philos. 
(1729) 1. 1x3 A few Drops of Spirit of Nitre or of Oil of 
Vitriol 2823 J. Badcock Dom. Atttusem. 45 A strong 
solution of mercurj’, made with spirit of nitre. iB53RoyLE | 
ATat, ATed (ed. a) 702 ^Spirit of Nitric Ether. Hyponitrotis 1 
Ether dissolved in Rectified Spirit. Sweet Spirits of Nitre. 
2^9 hlAYNX Expos. Lex. 11^/2 *Spirit of nitrous ether. 
2872 Garrod Mat. ATed (ed. 3) 252 Spirit of nitrous ether 
..IS popularlj* known by the name of Sweet Spirits of Nitre. 
2779 Phil. Trans. LXX, 40 Apply to the precipitate solution 
of volatile allmli, sold by the Dameof*5pirit of sal ammoniac. 
2652 French Distill. \. 36 The ‘Spirit of sadt being rectified 
may serve again. T779 Phil, Trans. LXX. 30^ Half an 
ounce of muriatic acid sold by the name of spirit of salt. 
2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 611 This residuum is 
usually called bittern, and sometimes in Scotland spirit of 
salt, 2860 Ures Diet. Arts (ed. 5) II. 481 solution of 
hydrochloric acid in water is the muriatic amd and spirit of 
salt of commerce. 2753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.\\Stlk, 

If spirit of wine be poured upon spirit of sal armoniac, or 
‘spirit of silk. 2704 J, Harris Lex. Teohn. I, * Spirit f 
Sulphur, commonly c^l'd Oil of Sulphur,.. b only the acid 
Part of Sulphur turned into a liquor bj'tfac means of Fire. 
2651 Fben'ch DistilL fii, 65 Dbsoh-e Salt-Armoniack in., 
‘spirit of Urine. 2720 J. Claeke tr. RohaulCs Nat. Philos, 
(1729) 1. 220 An equal Quantitj’of Spirits of Wine and Spirits 
of Urine, 2797 En^cl. Brit. (ed. 3) IV. 3^ (Plate), Pjto- 
ligneous acid. ‘Spirit of wood, 
b. Dyeing. (See quots.) 

287s Kkicht Diet. Afech. 4eZ/x [In] spirit-color printing, 
the colors are produced by a mixture of dye extracts and 
solution of tin, called by the dyers spirits 0/ tin. 2B77 
Encycl. Brit, VII. 574/^2 The socalled nitrate of tin (some- 
times called ‘bowl spirits', from being prepared in an 
earthenware bowl). 2880 D. Smith Pract. pyeds Guide 
(tttle-p.), Receipts for making all the Dj'e Spirits with which 
to dye e\try colour in the work. 

vX attrih. and Comb. 

23. In senses 1 - 14 : a. Simple attrib., in varions 
applications, as spiritMow, -body, -hook, -child, etc. 

j8i8 Keats ErRym. iv. S99 But the ‘splrit-blow W^ 
struck, and ah were dreamers. 2848 Kingsley Sainfs 
Trag. H. H, Spirit-love in ‘spirit-bodies. 285* Bailey 
Festustfid s) 500 To.. strict collation of the •bpint-book 
With the pretcmporal ^’olume, writ of God. *845^ S. 
Afargaret i. xU, Call me your child,. . your ‘spint-cbil^ 
and so love me. 2874 Geo. Eliot Cell. Breakf-P . 278 
(Thurch as.. fount ol •spirit force. iBSs Miss 
faspeds Tenant m, SbadowT ^ those *£pint-nanas ci 
which we bear so much nowadays. i83t_CAmrLE -Surr. 
Ers.iii.Yui,Iikc a God-ctcatcd,fire-bTeaiIusg Spirit -host. 


f 2^S Poems ZS7 Eej’ond the Vale of Shadou-s, lie 

The ‘spint-lands. 1859 Baetlett Diet. Amer. 
(M. 2) 434 Spirit-land, an expression which, in the cant of 
I the rappers, means the abode of departed spirits, the other 
, world. 28^ Ruskik Q. of Air iii. § 157 The ‘spirit-Ufe of 
, art, 2662 Hibbert Body Divinity l 227 SouMight ts not 
enough to make us truly wbe, but there must also be 
spinMighL 2830 Mrs. Hesians Indian vj. Dead Childix, 
I saw the spint-Ught From hb j'oung eyes fade away. 

-- Song of Rose Poems (1675) 550 Shalt we not 
behold thee.. In -^int lustre clothed? x8^ Mrs Bcown- 
INC Lady Geraldine's Courish. liii, No new ‘spirit -po\rer 
comprising. 2877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant Introd v 79 The 
‘spirit-monad— the monad that has consciousness of itself. 
a 283s Mrs. Hemans Painters last Wk. Poems (1S75) 5^ 
Purified To ‘spirit radiance from all earthly stain. 1858 
Sears AihoJi. iii. x. 333 Thb tide of humanity sweeps on 
into the ‘spirit-realm. 2852 Bailey Festus (^. 5) 529 So 
everj' bodily organ shall be tdianged Into a ‘spirit-sense. 
*®S7 J- Watts^ Vind, Ch. Eng. 1x5 Refuse the Slother- 
tongue Translation, and call for the ‘SjMrit-tongue Original. 
*655 Vaughan Silex SeznL 40 Prayer b a ‘spirit-voj'ce. 
2852 Mrs. Srowx Uncle Toms C. xxiv. The voice came 
over him as_a spirit-s’oice. 2847 MaryHowttt Ballads 266, 
I see on ‘spirit-srings, HoV\' thou hast set them high. llnd. 
323 ily ‘spirit-words were all too falxiL 2855 Bp.cns*NiNc 
In a Balcony Wks. 1862 II. 494 The success And consum- 
mation of the ‘spirit-work. <1x^3 Robertson Scr, iii. 

V. 62 The reality of the ‘spirit-world. 1872 Tylor Prim. 
Cult. I 131 Tivq of the most popular means of communicat- 
ing with tbe^irit-world. 1878 Macleaz Celts it 28 ‘Spirit- 
w-orship. which jicopled all the objects of nature with 
malignant beings. 

b. Appositive, as spirit-chieftain, -enemy, 
-fricTid, -guardian, -lady, etc. 

2842 Mrs. S. C- Hall IrelaTid I. 192 A belief in the 
exbtence of the ‘spirit-chieftain, 2900 Month Jan. 96 For 
ages..tb«e wild^ people had believed in spirit-guardians, 
and also in ‘spirit-enemies. 2839 Bailey Festus 50 Have 
1 not heard thee hint of ‘spirit-friends? Where are they 
now? 2845 G. Murray Islaford, etc. 2S6 The ‘spirit-lady 
soara away. 2845 Bailey Festus fed. 2) 119 There are 
‘spirit-rulers of all worlds, 2848 Ibid. (ed. 3) 336 It will 
bear the ^gaze Of all the star soub and the ‘spirit stars 
^Vhich iviJl the living land of light indwell 1838 hiss. 
Beou'ninc Seraphim il Poems (1994) 87/2 Doth the ‘Spirit- 
wind Blow white those waters? 


C. With agent-Donns, 2 s spirit-charmer, -hunter, 
-monger, -ridder, -seer, -wrestler. 

^ As the specific name of a religious sect, Spirit-serestlers 
b a rendering of Russ. Dukkobortsi, f. dukh* sfxBx-^-borets' 
westler. 

27x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1 1, 330 In ghostly company 
of spirit-hunters, witch-finders fete.]. 2832 Hood Ode Ld. 
Gambler iii, Consider The sorry figure of a spirit-ridder. 
2S62 S. Lucas Secutaria gs ‘ How,* exclaims the spirit-seer, 
..'do I envy you a sight of Bristow, in the j’car 1480*. 2877 
J, E. (^ARTENTER tr, Tietc's Hist, Retig, 29 The magiciaiis, 
soothsayer^ and spirit-charmers. 2882 Dr, Ckeist, an 
Autohiogr, 43 All the spirit-mongers are either old women 
or curates. 2897 (title), Christian Martjvdom in^Rossb. 
Persecution of the spirit-wTestlers (or Doukhobortsi) in the 
Cbucasos. 2899 R. Whitelnc 5 yohn St, 329 The real 
! ^irit-uTWtlers who struggle for a new blessing wdth the 
' (R>d within. 

d. With vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs., as spirit- 
cheering, -chilling, -crushing, -freeing, -healing, eXa. 

2838 Mary Howttt Birds Ft, 52 Raven, thou art ‘spirit- 
cheering. 28*5 D. L. Richardson Sonets 15 Thb sad heart 
By ‘spIrit-chllSng Sorrow unreprest. 2858 Hawthorne Ft. 
4* It. ymls. II. 221 It b extremely ‘spirit-crushing, this 
remorseless gray. 1858 T. Guthrie Christ ^ Inheritance 
Saints [1859) 20 The same ‘spirit-fre^g ivqrds. 2798 
Coleridge Fears in Solitude 12 O ! ’tb a quiet ‘spint- 
bealing nook. 2605 Sylvester Du Bartasii.m.ut. La 7 os 6 
It b the ‘spirit-inspiring SpiriL iBiSSuELL^Rosal.^ Helen 
1156 Hb countenance.. burned %viih radbnee Of ‘spirit- 
piercing joy. 2817 — Rev. Islam xi. xiv, On each unwilling 
heart Unusual awe did fall— a ‘spirit-quelling dart. cx6xi 
Chapman Iliad iil 265 Two lambs, and ‘spirit-refreshing 
wine. .they bring. 28x4 Scott Lord of Isles vi. x. The 
emotions of the ‘spirii-rousingtime. 2777 Potter eEschylus, 
Choephorx 323 Biller constraint, and ‘spirit-sinking fear. 
a xBza Shelley 'She was an aged woman ' >ii. The spirit- 
sinking noise Of heartless mirth. Rev, Islam ly. 

xxriii. The love that lies Hovering within those ‘spirit- 
soothing eyes. 2799 Campbell Pleas. Hope j. 98 I’be 
dauntless brow, and ‘spirit-speaking eye. 28x7 SnEtLirY 
! Rev. Islam vil xv, A wild, and sad, and ‘spirit-thrilling 
lay. 2830 Tennyson Ode to Afem. 29 Those spirit-thrilling 
eyes. 2777 Brand Pof. Antiq. 71 ilr. Bourne might have 
stiled thb Chapter, A Sermon on ‘Spirit-walking. Ibid. 
233 The Spirit-walking ‘lime of Popcryl 2809 Malkin Gil 
Bias XX, i. ? 6 Six merchants.., all plodding ‘spirit-wcanng 


e. With pa.pples,, denotui" either (xr) ‘of or by 
le spirit', ‘by spirits’, as sgiril-bont, -guided, 
\auuied, etc., or ip) ‘ in spirit ’, as spirit-broken, 
■rushed, -fallen, froze, etc. . 

(a) x 6 o 3 FuLBECKE/'tf^nVe/r Introd., The S'aliant Persians 
le spirit-guided Hebrews, the prudent^ Greoans. 

•UARLEs Sol. Recant. X«L 59 And what hb spmt-promp-w 

:n did write Was truth it self, and most 

5 <S Bailey Afystic 70 The spint-haunt^ Kaf. xo^ 

ifotisos Ser^. SCT. in. ii- (iSsr ) ’3 

pirit.bom, and those called the world. 1897 ‘'I*' . 

^ ty. Africa 417 Seeding ont long wh.lc 

awing them back as if it were wme ^Pf\‘Py/i{ u-iib 

:b) aUzS F. Grevil Life Stdrxy 

jrupLnnd spim^lMIn tollcfation 3 Ct 

eb of connivcnae. 2^9 p- r^vTuieinc^care. Or 

oKXTil, Stimg WTlh the ,8j5 Bah-iy 

Jirit-frotj ^nnd ™ iwnd the 

rsius i53 See where =*' The Injured hut 

?yeas. i8«s Ali an j Va't^ wanted resolution 

,mt.hrohen ^ ,8^ I, H. IsoeAltAK /'ilia, 

An TbeqSn..see=na hea-t-brokea. 
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spirit-crushed! j88<j Swinburne Son^s of Sfrlng-t., Tha- 
lassius 30 Death spirit-stricken of soul-sick days. 

f. Similative, as spiril-pitre, -small, -wise ; 
spiril-tongued, -winged. 

18x7 Shellev Rev, Islam xii. xxxvui, The stream.. faster 
bare The spirit.winged boat. 1820 ^ Prometh, Unb. ii. L 
264 The crags . . mock our voices As they were spirit- 
tongued. 184* Brows’INg By the Fireside xxiii, l^e spirit- 
small hand propping it. 1845 — Statue fp Bust vii, A pale 
brow spirit-pure. 1848 Bailev Festus (ed. 3) 309 Thou snalt 
perceive earth spirit-wise. 

g. In expressions relating to the phenomena or 
doctrines of spiritualism, as spirit-circle^ etc. 

1858 W. M. WiLKiSSON Spirit Drawings; a Per- 

sonal Narrative. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit, Philos, 295 The 
heterodox science of the Swedenborgians and the spirit- 
manifestaiionisis. 1867 J. H. Powell KtitU\ Mediumship : 
..with brief instructions for the formation of Spirit-Circles. 
1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult, 1, 133 The Baron, .publishes a rnass 
of fac-similes ofspirit-WTitings thus obtained. 1887 Ettcycl, 
Brit. XXII. 405/2 * Spirit-pnoto^raphy,* or photographing 
of human and other forms invisible to all but specially 
endowed seers. 1893 Fortu, Rev. Jan. 125 Can a ghost be 
photographed? Are all the spirit-photos frauds? 

h. in specific names, as spirit-butterfly, duck, 
-leaf, -weed, -wood (see quots.). 

1891 Cent. Dict.t ^SpiriBbutterJly^ a tropical American 
butterfly of the genus Ithomia. 17^ Pennant A ret, Zool. 
II. 558 ■’Spirit Duck.. .Inhabits North America, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to Carolina. 1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 6rr 
Spirit Duck, Anas Albeola. 1872 CoUES A". Amer, Birds 
290 Bufile-headed Duck. BuUer-baU. Spirit Duck. Dipper. 
1696 Sloake Cat. Plantarum yamnicn 52 ^Spirit leaf. 
1864 Grisebach Flora Brit, IF. Jnd, 787/2 Spirit-leaf, 
Ruellia iuberosa. 1866 Treas, Bot. 1085/1 Spirit-leaf, or 
Spirit-weed, Ruellia iuberosa^ now called CryphiacanUuts 
barbadensis. 1699 Sloane in Phil. Trans. XXI. 119 None 
is more surprizing then one in Jamaica, called '*Spirit-weed. 
2866 [see above]. 17x6 Peiiveriana i. 259 ■*Spint-wood, .. 
Pneuwatoxylum, 

24. In sense 21 (freq. 2 J c): a. Simple attrib., 
2 .^ spirit bubble, -extract, -Jlame, -licence, -trade, etc. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII 406 The spirit 
licences kept nearly the same level till the stoppage of the 
distilleries in 1795. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 360/1 Spirit- 
trade. 1846 G, E. Day tr. Simons Anim. Chem. II. 186 
^irit-cxtract with chloride of sodium. 1862 Catnl. Iniernni, 
Fxhib.t Brit. II. No. 2p47i When the instrument is turned 
in any direction, the spirit bubble will be kept in the centre 
of Us run x866 Ooltnc Anim. Chem. 68 The heat of the 
spirit-flame, .passing into the water. 

b. In the sense ^used for holding, storing, or 
selling alcoholic spirits’, as spirit-hack^ -heck, 
-bottle, -case, -Jlatk, -jar; spirit-cellar, -room, etc. 
1B39 URF. Diet, A rts 402 The middle portion . .are received 
into the •spirit-back. 1894 Funk's Stand, Diet,, *Spirii- 
heek, a beck or vat for containing the spirit in a distiller>% 
1786 G. Frazer Doves Flight 76 ‘I’hey have recourse to the 
•spirit-bottle.. forconsolation. i849R.G.CoMMiNG/f««/erV 
Life S, A/r, (1902) 78 They were both very drunk, having 
broken into my wine-cask and *spirit-case. 1833 Loudon 
Eneycl, Archit. § 9x6 The *spirit cellar is to have two tiers 
of catacombs (bins). 1834 Marrvat P, Simple (1863) t6x 
He put the •spirit-flask to his mouth. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet, Trade, *Spirit-jar, an earthenware jar,,, for send- 
ing out spirits. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XVII, 404/2 
That part of the orlop which is over the after magazine, 
•spirit room, and fish room, c xZ^oRudim, Navig, (Wcale) 
143 The spirit-room is built in the bold, next before the 
fisn-TOom, to contain the spirituous liquors for the use of the 
ship’s company. 1837 Martineau Soc, Amer, HI, 202 
■*Spirit-shops have been shut up by hundreds. 1858 Sim- 
MOKDS Diet. Trade, *Spirit-store, a shop where spirits are 
kept for sale, wholesale and retail. 1863 Hawthorne Our 
0 /d Home (18S3) I. 337 Gin-shops, or what the English call 
•spirit-vaults. 

C. With agent-nouns, as spirit-dealer, -drinker, 
-grocer, -merchant, etc. 

1826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 44 It would be a matter of 
great convenience if one instrument only were adopted by 
the trad^ as U the case with •spirit-dealers. 1864 A. AIcRay 
Hist, Kilmarnock 190 He spent a social hour in the house 
of^a spirit-dealer. 1827 Edln, Rev. XLVI. 69 The •spirit- 
drinkers.. never can agree in one party, 1^9 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med. VI. 685 A man, aged 41, a spirit drinker. 1872 
AcisS ty 3b Viet. c. 94 §81 The term ‘•spirit grocer’,, 
means any person., having an excise licence to sell spirits by 
retail, 2841 Dickens Bam. Rudge xiii, To be looked upon 
as a common *spirlt-guzzler. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
*Spirit-merchani, a vender of spirits. 2896 Daily News 
4 Mar. 8/5 Her greatest danger came from the *spirit-sellcrs. 

d. With vbl, sbs. andppl. adjs., as 
-boiling, -drinking, etc. 

1827 Edin, Rex’. XLVI. 69 The spirit-bibing parly began 
to indulge in foolish -. conversation. 1B34 Marryat P, 
Simple (1863) 234 Mr. Apollo, who was above spirit-boiling 
heat with jealousy. 2897 Daily Nnvs ii Feb. 5/5 -Sir. Sharpe 
, .observed that the Celtic population are a spirit-drinking 
people. 

e. In the sense ‘ that works, acts, etc., by means 
of spirit or spirits’, as spirit hlow-pipe, -engine, 
-standard, -stove, thermometer, tube, weather-glass. 

2842 FitANCiS Diet. Arts, AtcehoUCy cs ^Spirit Bloxv-pipe, 
a blow.pipc which acts by the inflammation of a stream of 
the v’apor of spirits of wine. 2858 Simmonds Did, Trade, 
*Spirit-er.gine maker, a manufacturer of the tavern, or 
bar, engines for drawing spirits for retail sale. 2856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. xiv. 154 'Ihc reduced mean of our best •spirit- 
standards gave -67®. \Z^%Arny fp Navy Price List, Kettle 
and •Spirit Stove. 2902 Kliz. Banks Neavslafer Girl 
170 One day I thought Td cook some over my sptrit-siovc. 
2B27 Faraday Chem, Manip, iv.(T842] 239 A largeand asmall 
buln, or a mercury and •spirit ibermomcleT, will^take difTer- 
ent periods to heat and cooL 2842 Penny Cycl.yjS.W.-iirjfi 
The •spirit-tube is used in determining tberclaiivc heights 


} of ground at two or more stations. 1704 Diet. Rust, s-v., 
! •Spirit Weather-Glass. 

I f. Applied to various dye-colours obtained from 
j a mixture of dye-extracts and solution of tin, as 
spirit black, bine, brown, etc. Also spirit-colour, 

2836 Penny Cycl, VI. 257/1 Spirit-Coloursnre brilliant, but 
fugitive; they consist generally of decoctions of dye-woods, 
mixed with nitro-muriate or muriate of tin. 2867 Ure's 
Did, Arts (cd. 6) I. 589, 2 quarts spirit pink- Ibid., i gallon 
spirit yellow. Ibid, 590 Spirit black, 2875 Knight Diet, 
Mech, 428/1 Spirit-color printing. 

g. Special combs. : spirit fresco, a method of 
fresco-painting, in which the colours are ground in 
a medium of wax, elemi resin, artist’s copal, oil of 
spike or spirits of turpentine; spirit-gum (see 
quot.) ; spirit-liver, a liver affected by the drink- 
ing of spirits ; spirit varnish, a varnish prepared 
by dissolving a resin in spirit ; hence spirit- 
: varnish, vb. 

j 2880 Gamdier Parry {title). Spirit Fresco Painting. Ibid. 
4 Wash over the part for the morning’s work with pure 
spike oil, to melt the surface (hence the name •Spirit Fresco). 
1909 J- Ward Fresco Painting 3Z The method of painting 
followed out in the spirit-fresco system . .is almost precisely 
the same as that of the Hme or buon-fresco process. 2891 
Cent. Diet., * Spirit-gum, a quick-d^ing preparation used 
by actors and others to fasten false hair on the lace. 290sUoL- 
LESTON Dis. Liver 197 The ’spirit Uvers appeared to be more 
frequently fatty [than the beer livers] 2850 Holtzappfbl 
Turning III. 1375 These resins constitute the basis of what 
are called •spirit varnishes. 1887 Pall Mall G. 7 Mar. 6/1 
The miserable, hungry appearance of the wood in all old 
violins known to be spirit varnished. 

Spirit (spi'rit), V, [f. Spieit jA] 

L L trans. To make (the blood, a liquor) of a 
more active or lively character. 

1^99 Shaks. Hen, V, iii. v. 21 And shall our quick blood, 
t spirited with Wine, Seeme frostie? 1644 in Hartlib Legacy 
I {165 5) 221 Theblood being.. spirited witn subtle Nitre or Gun- 
powder, it.. is distributed through the body. 2670 Evelyn 
Pomona (ed. 2) 55 Mustard made with Sack preserves 
boild Cider, and spirits it cgregiously. 2822-7 Good Study 
Med. (1829) I. 512 We find it [sc, the blood] return from the 
lungs spirited with newness of life. 

2. To infuse spirit, life, ardour, or energy into (a 
person); to inspirit, animate, encourage. Also 
consx/for or to. 

2608 CHAP.MAN Dk, Byron lit. 1, Like men, that, spirited 
with wine, Pass dangerous places safe. 2682 N, O, J 3 oiteau*s 
Lutrin in. 28 Thy Valour firm d the wavering Troops that 
day, And spirited their Files with fresh array ! 2698 Frver 
Acc.E. India fp P,x^ Mayhad now began, when., we were 
once more spirited with milder Weather. 2729 De Fob Crusoe 
t. (Globe) 48, 1 also found some Rum.., which I had indeed 
; need enough of to spirit me for what was before me. 2736 
Leoiard Lift Marlborough II. 235 The small Advantages 
they had obtained . . .spirited them to entertain several tower- 
ing Projects. 2758 Ann, Reg, 16 Spirited with this advan- 
tage, he pushed onwards.^ 2844 H, Rogers Ess. (1874) I. 
ii. 69 He was further spirited to it by an anonymous letter. 
2851 Chr, sped, I. 200 Let the song of faith .spirit thee for 
the fight of faith. 

b. With impersonal object. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. (2821) 42^ There is a living 
soul of religion in good men which.. spirits all the wheels 
of motion. 2679 J- Goodman Penit. Pard. ir. ii. (1713) 194 
Hope and apprehension of feasibleness spirits all industry, 
actuates all faculties, raises the spirits. 

, c. To lead or urge on by encouragement. 

2682 New Nexvsfr. Bedlam 30 Give Nature a Phillip with' 
two or three q uarts of Mum, to spirit them on for any Attempt. 
2702 Mme. D'ARDLAY/,y//. 2 Oct., I wish to spirit him on to 
collect them [sc. notes] into a pamphlet. 2840 Lady C. Bury 
Hist, of Flirt xv. What was labour to me when my cousin 
j James was at hand to spirit me on? 

I d. To excite, instigate, or stir up, 
j <zx68a Charsock Attrib.God {.iZ-^^) II. 686 It U not to 
j spirit rebellion, but to give a merciful stop to iL 2702 Swift 
Contests Nobles Comm. Wks, 1755 XI. x. 36 Civil dissen- 
1 tions never fail of introducing .and spiriting the ambition of 
I private men, 

[ 3. To invest with a spirit or animating principle. 

I X619 T. Adams Ra^e Oppression Wks. 608 God hath.. 

I tempered all our bodies of one clay, and spirited our soules 
, of one breath. X642CUDWORTH /7/x<r.A<Wr Introd. 

I 2 There is ever some Soule of Truth, which doth secretly 
I Spirit and Enliven the dead and unwcildy Lump of all 
I Errours, without which it could not move or stlrre. 2650 
: R. Stapvlton Strada's Low C. IFars r. r A Prince (the 
• great body of whose Empire must be spirited w'iih a great 
; souL 2727 Pope Iliad ix. 98 Thy high commands must 
, spirit all our wars. 

I b. To invest with a particular spirit, disposi- 
j tion, or character. 

i Not always clearly distinguishable from 2 and 2 b, 

I 1654 OwxN Saints' Persev. v. 223 The first great Promise 
of Christ.. is that which Spirits and prindples all other pro- 
I raises whatsoever. 2662 K. Mathew Uni. Alch, 63 Your 
. rash and hasty real, running upon Ordinances not spirited 
; from on high. 2665 W. Adams Dedham Pulpit 208 This 
will spirit and dispose you to practise all those counsels 
‘ 1722 H. Keith Ir. T, A Ketupis, Falley of Lillies J05 

I The holy Spirit, who.. taught him, and spirited him, and 
’ adorned his whole Life with Virtues, 2728 P. Walker 
' Peden To Rdr, (2827) p. xxviii, Tbcy were some Way fitted 
and spirited for Trials. 

c. Const, by or with (some principle, etc.). 
Chiefly in passive. 

i 2646 J. G^zcokx Notes fp Ohs. (2650) 33 llms spirited with 
. this secret power, it (the Palladium] w’as dispos’d of in some 
eminent . . place of the City. 2654 Owen Saints' Persev. v. 
122 The gcncrall intention of Gto in all Gospel Promises, 
whereby they bring equally Spirited, become as one. 2672 


Temple Ess., Constit. Sp Ini. Emp. Wks. 1731 1. 107 
these Wars the People were both united and.vpirited lyth- 
common Love of their Country, 2704 Swift Meek. O/emt 
Spirit Misc. (1711) 300 Spirited by a noble Zeal. 171. 
Betterton Hist, Eng, Stage I 21 They had warm BiV 
putes behind the Scenes, which spirited the Rivals with a 
natural Resentment to each other. 

d. 'i’o lead or win over by persuasion. 

2656 Hammond Leah .5- Rachel (1844) 10, 1 ^ball abhor to 
spirit over any j but go along with such as are voluntarily 
desirous to go thither. ^ 

4. With up\ To stimulate, animate, encourage, 
stir up, or excite (a person). 

2712 Addison Sped. No. 482 r 2 She is forced, .to spirit 
him up now and then, that he may not grow musty, and 
unfit lor Conversation. 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Vcy. 
S. Seas II Not knowing. .by whom the Fellow might U 
spirited up, 1 acquainted the Captain with tbeAfiair, 1760-72 
H, Brooke Fool ofQual. (1800) 1. 70 Being encouraged and 
spirited up. , . they became, by degrees, quite happy and 
jovial. 2707 Jane Austen Sense fp Sens, xxx. Well, I shall 
spirit up the Colonel as soon as I can. 2847 Mrs. Gorx 
Castles in Air xix, ‘ You might live at a worse place, Char, 
ley I * said I, spirited up for Yorkshire. 2871 Browning 
Bataust, 106 We want no colony from Athens here, With 
memories of Salamis, . . To spirit up our captives. 

b. Const, against, into, or to, 

i 1726 Pope Lett, (1735) I. 288 Such a Mind as your's bt 
I no need of being spirited into Honour. 2722 AMiicnsr 
Terrs Fit. No. 8 (1726) 38 They made it their business to.. 

{ spirit up their neighbours to rebellion. 1728 H. Herbert 
tr. Fleury's Sect. Hist, I. 328 The powerful parly that had 
been spirited up against him. 2764 Golds.m. Hist. Eng tn 
Lett, (1772) 11. 220 The French,, continually spirited up thj 
Indians to repel the new comers. 2809 W. Ikwhg Knukerh, 
VI. vii. (1849) 355 Spiriting them up to heroic deeds. 1B41 
W. Duncan Cictrds Set. Oral. ii. 32 Many very powerful 
nations were spirited up against us. 2857 Trollope Bv- 
chester T, (i85i) 2x0 Expecting that he should find his lord- 
ship.. spirited up by his wife to repeat the rebuke.- 

c. To instigate or promote (rebellion, etc.). 
1725 in IVestm.Gaz. (1907) 14 May 2/3 Those lncendiari*> 

who came hither on Purpose to spirit up a Rebellion. 1^51 
Smollett/*^/- Pie (1779) IV, xcvii, 258 Attempts.. to spirit 
up suits against him. 2770 Lanchorne Plutarch (1B79) 1. 
255/1 He determined to .spirit up a cruel war. 

II. 5. To carry off or away, to make away with 
or remove m a mysterious or de.xterous manner: 
fa. To kidnap, in order to transport to the 
plantations in America. Obs, (Cf. 6 a.) 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No, 207/x Several persons ocaped Uom 
the Vessel, who pretend they were spirited (as they term it) 
and invited upon several pretences aboard them, and then,, 
carried away, n 2683 Oldham IFks. 116S6) 85 These sene 
for Baits the simple to ensnare, Like Children spirited with 
Toys at Fair, 2693 I. Mather Cases Conse. (1862) ed 
A Servant, who was Spirited or Kidnapt (as they call u) 
into America. 

b. in general use. 

2670 Caveat to Conventiclers ^ They do in a manner ac- 
I knowledge, that they were Spirited out of thrir Bogs and 
Woods, and transported hither with vain hopes of preftf* 

1 menu 2678 Strange Nexvs fr. IFicktow 3 Mr, Uniack d«* 

I manded if she could give them any account of a Gent e» 

1 man.. that had been SpirUed out of their Company (w)' 

I fairies] about an hour before. 2837 Carlyle Pr . RtvA ^ 
V, i, Leading men from all the Three Orders arc nightly 
spirited thither, /bid. 11. v. v, Deserters arc spirited o^er 
by assiduous crimps. 2858 R. S, Surtees Ask 
xlv, 199 [He] seemed to spirit the things off the table wtia* 
out sound or effort. 2889 Stevenson Edinburgh 46 Many* 
solid bulk of masonry has been likewise spirited into the air* 
6; W\\h.away (cf. 5): a. To kidnap, carry ofl, or 

abduct (a person). 

Frca. c 1670-c 1690, with reference to transporting boys 19 
the West Indian plantations: cf. 5a. 

1670 Marvell Corr. Wks (Grosart) II. 323 An A«-* 
against spiriting away Children beyond Sea. 1682 Z-r/rf 
Gaz, 2723/4 For Spiriting or Stealing away a Young ho)* 
and sending him to Jamaica. 2697 Dampiek lyy- 
178 We anchor'd, and sent.. to treat about an Exchange!^ 
our Man they had spirited away 2749 Fielui.vc Tom 
t, ix. Some.. intimated, that she was spirited away 
design too black to be mentioned. 2769 Blackstosel^/"^* 
IV, 219 In the civil law, the offence of spiriting 
.stealing men and children.. was punished with death- v- 
Scott Monast. iv, She was sensible^ that he would w' 
neither scruple nor difliculty in spiriting away ciU'‘> 
28^^ Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvii. 449 The archbnbop 
.spirited aw'ay the preacher into Kent. 1883 Lam htP- * 
(^.B.D, 592 The prosecutor had spirited away., the snicr 
the accused person, and had shut her up in a convent- 
^Jig-^ 1688 Crowne Darius v, Wks. 1874 HI- 449 
it spirits me aw-ay to fear? . ^ 

D. To take away, carry off, by some mjsterioa^ 
means or power; to transport with speed. ... 

2696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (2697) 97 Their 
awaythe Letter of the Promised Seed. *7*6 Penn A 
xiiL § Z4 An Enemy to the State, for he (the miser) 
their Aloney away. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. An * 
(182^) I. Inirod. p. xi. The jealousy of the 
spirited away these inestimable treasures. 

Caleb Williams 69 There is no Mrs. Jakeman now 
j'ou away. 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. 
shake of the hand, and she was spirited away m a msc’-—*' 

c. Said of the action of spirits. 

2825 T. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 253 Peters had 
spirited away in a thunderstorm. 2855 W. f 
WolferCs Roost 279 Others jocosely hinted ibat old 
..had spirited away the boy to the nether regisn’- ^ 
Babrie Witulow in Thrums xoz It was thocht next ms- •••' 

*at the ghost had spirited them awa. .. t- 

HI. f7. To extract spirit from ; to oisld- 
quot.yf^. Ohsr^ .. 

zb-jj Clevelands Pce/ns Ded., Yet how many such Aut 
I most be crea-med and spirited to make up his Ftiscar^s 1 
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8 . To treat with, a solution of spirits. 

1883 Haldane Workshop Ree, Ser. n. 145 Worsted-and- 
Cotton Damasks,. .after being spirited and rinsed, ..must 
have a water starch to make them look strong and well 
when finished. 

tSpi'rital, a. Ohs. Also y -all. [a. OF. 
{e)spirUal, or ad. L. spTrilalis : see Spirit s6.] 

1. Pertaining to sacred concerns ; = SPIRITUAL a. 

2 . Also ahsoh. 

X390 Goweu Con^ I. 32 Wher sche cometh overal, Noght 
only of the temporal Bot of the spirital also. /hid. 259 
That the Papacie Thei wolde honoure and magnefie In al 
that evere is spirital. 

2. Of the nature of spirit ; of or pertaining to the 
spirit in contrast to the body or matter. 

1598 Haydocke tr. Lomazzow. 193 Spirital and incorporal 
thinges. 1642 H. Moke ^ong 0/ Soul ii. ii. n, xi. This is a 
substance truly spiritalk That reason by her glistring lamp 
hath shown. Ibid. 11. ii. iii. xvii, That truths spiritall we 
rnay with ea.se Find out. a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. in. 
yi. (1677) 277^ When the Matter is filly prepared, there is an 
illapse of this Vital, Formative, Spirital Principle into it. 
*797 J* Stevens tr. Qttevedo's Com, Wks, (1709) 48 There 
being no likelihood that human Weakness could prevail 
against a spirital Power. 

t Spirita'lity. Obs.-^ [f. prec. + -itt, or ad. 
l.nte C. spiritalitas. Cf. OF. esperitaliti^ Spirit- 
ual nature or quality. 

1677 Gale Crt.GentUes xv. 11. iii. 307 That al Spirits have, 
according to the degree of Spiritalitie, an amplitude of 
Essence. 

+ Spi'ritally, adv, Ohs. rare. [f. prec. + -LY'-i.] 
L In a spiritual manner. 

1598 Haydocke tr. Lomazzo ii. 194 The body without the 
spirit cannot draw any thing vnto it ; For whatsoever it 
would draw, it must draw it by thehelpe of the spirit, that 
is spiritally. For a spirit cannot drawe a body vnto it 
bodily, but spiritally. 

2. Gram. With breathing or aspiration. 

1669 Holder Etem. Speech 58 We may conceive one of 
each pronounced Spiritally, the other vocally. But in 
attempting to pronounce these two Consonants.. and some 
of the vowels Spiritally, the Throat is brought to labour. 

tSpiritalty. Ohs.-^ =Spiritaliti-. 

CZ400 tr. Secrtia Sect^t.^ Goik Lordsh. 97 Wete Jjat vche 
voys yn his ordrc ys al hool whenne it ys stiryd yn heEyre 
hat ber^s it, & bat self noble spiritalte stirrys herwitb. 

. 11 Spiritato. Ohs. rare. In 7 pi. -ati, -aties. 
[it. spiritato, pa. pple. of spiritare, f. r/iVrVo Spirit 
ji.] A religious enthusiast. 

3659 Gauden Tears Ch* 195 Before these new Illuminates 
and Spiritaties rose up. 3678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 1. 
iii. §29. 131 A kind of Bewitched Enthusiasts and Blind 
Spiritatij tnat are wholly.. acted by a dark, narrow and 
captivated Principle of Life. 

Spi*ritdom. [f. Spirit ^^.+-dom.] The do- 
main of disembodied spirits. 

1864 Tyndall Fragm. Set. (1879) I. 499 These (sounds of 
music] were acknowledged to be as great marvels as any of 
those of spiritdom. 

Sprnted, Spirit sb,"] 

In addition to its uses as a simple word, spiriUa also 
occurs as the second element in a large number of combs., 
as bold’^ cold»f high-j humble-, loiv-, mean-, meek-, uarrinv-, 
poor-, public-spirited, p\c., which are dealt with under the 
first element or as main words, 
i* 1. Impregnated with spirit or active properties. 
3599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, Pure benjamin, the 
onely spirited sent, that ever awak'd a neapolitane nosirill. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 50 Which perhaps must 
not be taken strictly, but In the germe and spirited particle.s. 
3677 Miege Fr. Diet. 11. s.v. Sparkle, To Sparkle as spirited 
wine nimbly filled out. 

2. Of persons ; Full of spirit or animation ; of a 
lively and energetic disposition ; prompt to act, or 
to assert oneself, in a worthy manner. 

3599 B. JoNSoN Cynthia's Rev. iv, i, This tire (me thinkes) 
makes me looke very ingeniously, quick, and spirited. 
Ibid. V. iv, O brave and spirited ! Hee’s a right Jovialist. 
3725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 294 So generous, 
spirited, and grateful a person. 1748 Anson's Kqj'. 11. vi. 
103 The shouts. .of threescore sailors.., joyous as they 
always are, when they land..; the huzza's, I say, oj this 
spirited detachment. 1780 Mirror lio. 102, Nor is the 
ambition of those spirited ladies satisfied with speaking in 
public. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, II. x. 245 The spirited 
servant on whom the hope of his glory rested. 1852 Miss 
Yonce Cameos II. viii. 101 The French. .had always been 
forced back by the spirited little garrison. 3895 Meredith 
A mazing Marriage I. i. 4 He wealthy and rather hand- 
some, and she quite lovely and spirited. 

b. Energetic or enterprising in the pursuit of 
some study or business. 

1769 yunius Lett. ii. (1788) 41 A most spirited as well as 
excellent scholar. 3799 A. Young Agric. Line. 74 A very 
spirited and active farmer. 1847 W. C. L. Martin 82/1 
The improvement in the short-horns, .under the superinten- 
dence of spirited individuals. 

c. Of animals, espi horses : Full of animation 
and vigour; mettlesome. 

3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 362 The Persian horses 
..are docile, spirited, nimble, hardy, courageous [etc.]. 
1828 Lyttoh Pelham II. viik I saw a groom managing, 
wiih difficulty, a remarkably fine and spirited horse. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11.^217 The cock., 
should be brisk, spirited, and attentive, .in defending the 
hens. 1869 "Tozer HtghJ, Turkey II. 3x9 A man..seai^ 
on a spirited charger. 1871 BlacKie Four Phases Morals 
i. 7 Men who wish to learn to ride do not choose the 
meekest and most docile beast, .but the most spirited. 

3. Of things: Characterized by, displaying, or ; 
suggestive of spirit, animation, vigour, or energy* ; 


! a. Of literary work, speech, etc, 

i *7*S Pope Iliali Pref, P35 The most noble and spirited 
translation I know in any language; 3768 in Priv. Lett, 
Ld. Malmesbury' (1870) 1. 166 Some very spirited expres- 
^ons flung out in our King’s spe^h. 3797 Jane Austen 
Sense fy Sens, xxxvii, A very spirited critique upon the 
party. ^ 1835 T. Mitchell Aekam.o/ Aristoyh, efiinote, 
A spirited version of this chorus.. appeared in an early 
number of a monthly publication. 3867 Freeman Norm. 
Coiuj. I. v. 378 To which summons the Earl returns a 
spirited reply. 

b. Of action, conduct, etc. 

3765 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 132 Haa 
the Governor acted a^ becoming or spirited part at first, 
matters had not risen into this confusion, 3796 Scott Let. 
in Lockhart (1837] I. viL 238 By the wise precautions of the 
magistrates,,. and the spirited conduct of the gentlemen, I 
hope their designs will be frustrated. 18x5 — Guy M, xxx, 
A few such In.'itances of spirited resistance would greatly 
check the presumption of these lawless men. 3B41 Lxeheg. 
Rep. ii. 178 Her Majesty’s government entertain a high 
sense of the very spirited and able conduct of Commander 
Denman. x8& Tyndall^ i. xxlit. i6x The thing was 
accomplished in a very spirited way, 3897 Marv Kingsley 
W. Africa 339 It was a spirited performance I assure you. 

c. Of business or other enterprises. 

3771 Ann. Reg. 11. 109/2 Amongst the rarest instances 
of spirited husbandry ever met with among the common 
farmers of England.^ 1842 Lance Cottage Farmer it To 
whose spirited exertions we are mainly indebted for the 
annual cattle-show. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 378 
It was announced that a vehicle.. would perform the whole 
journey between sunrise and sunset. This spirited under- 
taking was solemnly .. sanctioned by the Heads of the 
University. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. I. 225/2 A gradual 
and spirited revival of the Gothic style. 

d. Of attitudes, features, etc., or artistic repre- 
sentations of objects. 

1781 Sir j. Reynolds yourn. Flanders Holland Wks. 
1797^ II. 57 Some horsemen are seen at a distance in very 
spirited attitudes. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 78 The 
expence of exceedingly minute and spirited drawings. 2849 
C. Brontf. Shirley vii, What clearly cut, spirited features I 
1879 Fhillips Notes Coins 11 The action is spirited and 
by no means so stiff as the low state of the arts would have 
warranted us in expecting. 

4. Of persons : Occupied or possessed by a 
or evil) spirit. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix.613 So talk’d the spirited sly Snake. 
x86i J. A. Alexander Gosp. Christ iii. 47 A voice both of 
kindness and of authority, stole in upon your spirited senses. 

5. Gr. Gram. Provided with a breathing. 

x668 M. Casauqon Crcdulitj^ (1670) 98 As for example, 
ayvom Accented and Spirited ayvo?, it si{;nifies..a willow, 
d. Impregnated with alcoholic spirit, 

1822-7 Good Study Med^UZz^) II. 693 The mischief pro- 
duced by highly-spirited malt liquors. 

S^iTltedly, adv. [f. prec. + -«®.] In a 
spirited or lively manner ; with spirit> animation, 
or vivacity. 

2785 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Nav. p. x, The horses. . 
contribute more spiritedly to the sport or pleasure of their 
possessors. ^ i79pG0LF.RiDCEZer/.(x893)I,3i3 ‘Cbristabel/ 
were it, .finished as spiritedly as it commences (etc.]. ^ 3813 
T. Faulkner Fulham 88 This monument is ver>' spiritedly 
executed, 3832 Blackwoods Mag. XXXI. 374 Henry., 
spiritedly refused his brother's counsel, i86x L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 31 We were moving spiritedly forward over a 
bright and lively sea. 

b. Qualifying adjs. and j)pl. adjs. 

1780 Young Tour Irel, II, xvit. 75 Lazy to an excess at 
work, but so spiritedly active at play. xBxx Examiner 
25 May 328/1 A very spiritedly drawn and clerical back- 
ground. 3886 Ruskin Prseterita I, xii. 425 Spiritedly curl- 
mg and projecting dark hair. 

Spi-ritedness. [f. ns prec. + -kess.] 

Toe formation is more common as a second element m 
combs., as base-, high-, low-, mean-, tiarrozv-,poor’, public- 
spiritedness. 

1 1. Spiritual state or condition. Obsr^ 
i68x C. Taylor Ep, Caution to Friends sx The ruin.. of 
his Soul forever, and the Souls of all, who in this Spirited- 
ness adhere to him. 

2, The character or quality of being spirited, 
lively, or animated ; liveliness, vivacity, 

X704 Penn in Pennsylv. Hist.Soc.Meni. IX. 356, 1 desire 
..my officers will take a little more spiriicdness and quick- 
ne.ss upon them. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 318 The 
unostentatious .spiritedness, the tranquil but forcible truth 
of their character. 1853 Bacehot Lit. Stud, (ipix) 1 . 131 
In spiritedness, the style of Shakespeare is verj’ hke to that 
of Scott. x88o Merf.dith Tragic Com. (1881) 215 Her 
natural spirlledncss detested the monotony. 

SpiTiter. rare-', [f. Spirit v. + -er.] An 
abductor or kidnapper. 

167s Cotton Burlesque upon B. 146 Whilst the poor Boy, 
half dead with fear. Writh’d back to view his Spirilcr. 
SpiTitfol; Obs. or dial. [L Si’Ibit sb.J 

1. Having a spiritual or refined character. 

3546 Bolton Arraignm, Errour Others againe of finer 
tempers and spirits, that must be undone a finer way, a 
more splrltfull way, the grosse way is too low for them, 
X643 hiiLTON Divorce introd. Wks. 1851 IV. 10 The spirit- 
full and orderly life of our grown men. a 1665 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 387 That such a doctrine or 
ministry, which some count legal and low is far more spirit- 
ful and raised than [etc.}. 

2, Of persons ; Full of spirit or animation ; 
spirited, vigorons, energetic. (Frcq, c 1610 - 70 .) 

1598 Drayton Heroical Ep. (1619) CaiaU Courogious 
Poole and that brave spiriifull Quecne. 165® Howell 


SPIKITIZE. 

I the mind more diligent, vigorous, brisk, and spirit- 

full. 1748 Richardson C/anwrtf 1811)111.63 Miss Howe 

I F. chiming creature too ; but confoundedly smart and 
spintful. 3851 Mavhew Land. Labour I. 386/2 He was 
always a spintful man, and it hurted him .sorely that he 
should come to this at last. 1886 Cheshire Gloss. 332. 

b. Of horses ; Mettlesome. 

3644 Dicby Nat. Bodies ^ Soul 458 The spiritfull hor.se 
dulyfuUy beaxeth the soldier. 

3. Of actions, etc.: Performed with, characterized 
by, spirit or vigour. 

16x4 Latham kalconry^ 87 All which, .templeth the 
Hawke to flye couragiously with more eagernesse and 
spiritfull assurance to enioy him. 1643 Milton Divorce xi. 
Wks. 1851 IV, 50 And what is life without the vigor and 
spiritfull exercise of life? 

4. Of liquor ; Impregnated with some active or 
lively principle ; spirituous. 

3608 Sylvester Du Bar/as ii. iv. iv. Decay 1155 The 
spirit-full bloud^spins in his Father’s face. 2644 Dicby 
Nat. Bodies xvii. 145 Wine, or other spirittfull liquors. 
1662 Hidbert Body Divinity 1. 312 Poyson..is subtle and 
spintful, and therefore incorporates with that which is most 
subtle in man, his spirits. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. ii. ii. 
56 To know that the Drink is pleasant to the last, exhilerat- 
ing, spiritful. 

^ transf. 3643 T. Goodwin Child of Light 97 That word is 
inspired with a principle, most quick, spiritfull, and active. 
Hence f Spi'ritfully adv. ; f SpiTitfulness. 
1644 Digbv Nat. Bodies xxviii. 254 The exceeding life 
and spiritefulnesse of his eyes. x6s5 tr. Sorel's Com. Hist. 
Francion ix. 10 Sir, said Nays, very spiritfully unto him, 

I plainly perceive fete.]. ax66s J. Goodwin Filled w. the 
Spirit (1867) 464 This same activeness and spiritfulness in 
the service of God. 

SpiTithood. rare. [f. Spirit sb. -i- -hood.] 
The state of being a spirit. 

2852 Bailey Festus (ed. 5) 494 Day by day Grexv spirit- 
liood to deathless angel kind. 

Spi'riting*, vbl. sb. [f. Spirit sb. or v.'\ 

1, The action or work of a spirit or sprite ; the 
ministering of spirits. Also fig. 

In mod. use only in echoes of the Shaksperian passage. 
fjSZ Shakspere’s Temp. i. ii. 298 (Capcll), I will be corre- 
spondent to command. And do my spiriting [fot, sprj'tingl 
gently, x^x AIoore Lalla Roolh Poet. Wks. vl. Pref. 
p. xvii, Quick as Fancy required the aid of fact, in herspirit- 
xngs. 2860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. cvi. III. 16 Like 
lawyers, they are ready to do their spirltlngs wilh^as little 
of personal bitterness as human nature will admit. x88o 
Brovvninc Dram. Idyls Ser. ii. 120 As I am free to do my 
spiriting. 

2 . Inspiration. 

2845 Mrs, Browning in Lett. Browning cj* E. B. Barrett 
(1899) 1, 37 We turn to you. .for comfort and gentle spiriting. 

8 . iechn. A solution of spirits with which carpets, 
lace, etc., are treated in their manufacture. 

1883 Haldane Workshop Ree. Ser. n. 146 When It (je. a 
curtain] has been well worked in this fsoap liquor], handle 
it directly out of the soap into the spiriting. 

fSpiritish, a. Ohs.-'- [f. Spirit rf. + -ish.] 
Dealing with spirits. 

1588 J. Harvev Disc, Probl. 32 Which neither, .cosening 
oraclers could euer insinuate or the superstitious inuoca* 
tions of spiritbb exorclstes discouer. 

Spiritism (sprritiz’m). [f. Spirit sb, + -isit. 

. spiritistne.'l —Spiritualism 3 . 

This form has to some extent been preferred by those 
.speciallyinierested in the subject, as being more distinctive 
than spiritualism. 

3864 Reader 542 fi Spiritism (spirit-rapping, as commonly 
understood;. 2865 Coni/u Mag. Oct. 504 'i'he Maories seem 
to be in advance of us, if not of our French and American 
cousins, in spiritism. 1876 M. ’DKViEsLInorthodox Lond.gZ 
The line of demarcation between Swedenborgianism and 
modern Spiritualism — or Spiritism, as it is now called. z88o 
Howells Undiscov. Country iv. 6g In the development of 
the phenomena which now agitate the world, mesmerism 
came first, and spiritism came second. 

Spi’ritist. [f. Spirit sb. + -ist.] 

1. One who believes in spiritism ; a spiritualist. 

3B58 Brownson's Q, Rev. Apr. 180 Mormons, Sweden- 

borgians, and Spiriiisls, Etc. 18^ Christie in Manning 
Ess. Relig, Lit. Ser. 11. 310 These remarks apply to such 
pretenders to Divine communications as*, the Jansenlsts, and 
modem Spiritists. 3^6 Pop. Set. yml. L 229 This condi- 
tion finds its Ideal fulfillment in the ' developing sdance ' of 
the spiritists. 

b. atirib. zs atff. = Spiritistic tz. 

1865 Cornk. Mag, Apr. 481 Those who believe in spiritist 
and other marvels. 3877 J. E. Carpenter tr. Tide's Hist.. 
Relig. 35 The spiritist side of Animism. 2887 Amer. Nat.. 
XXI. 497 The .spiritist practices of Chinese women. 

2. = Spiritualist 3 . 

3B78 T. Sinclair Mount 39 Spiritists, or Comtists, let them, 
keep to the moorlands of Hfc. 2883 L Ouvwkvt Altjora. 
Peto II. 16 Why he should shrink from this hypothesis for 
fear of becoming a materialist, as much as thescientificman. 
does from it for fear of becoming a spiritist. 

Spiriti-stic, a. [f. Spirit i#. + -istic.] Ot 
or pertaining tO; dealing or concerned ivitn. 
spiritism; = Spiritualistic < z. 2 . 

iBiy Ens.Leaderislm.ll-d' That spirijislic 
whkh h^ led astray. .50 many >vcalt ="■>. •’H';- 

minds. 2880 Howells Undiscov. Country, iv. 7® The only, 
perfectly ascertained fact of spmtistic 
5^8 Pfp. Sci. Monthly UI. 493 Nc'’' unfoundeU , 

spirftualisiicand spiritistic chimeras, 

Spi-ritize, Z>. rare. [Snr^ir sb. + -nr..] tra„s.. 

To imbue with spirit or spiritual P®";"- . , 

rfie. Gavtoi Phv. h'etri III. viu tn The nimWe Mcr., 
curff .haT» spirit^ their vrh^e Oec^^g. >h«y 
are Quick-silver to their fin;er ends. jSj, J. H. UAmtoii s , 
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World's ParlL RcUf^. I. 617 To splriuze a stone, a block of 
^vood, one must first have believed in a spirit. 

Spi‘rit-lamp. Also spirit lamp, [Spirit j^.] 
A lamp fed by methylated or other spirits, and 
used esp. for heating, boiling, or cooking. 
iZazPhiU TVa/tx.XClII. 14 The.. solution, gently exhaled 
to dryness, and l:ept over a spirit.Iamp. 1838 T. Thomson 
Client. Org. Bodies 372 Having put on the cover, the flame 
of a spirit-lamp was applied beneath the indigo. 189^ Lady 
I. Burton Life R. F. Burton II. 8 Our hosts are astir, and 
already.. drinking tea made over a spirit-lamp. 

aitrib, 1827 Faraday C/iem, Manip. vi. (1842) 186 In 
operations of this kind, heat is applied.. by a small spirit 
lamp flame. 

SpiTitless, a . [f. Spieit sh. + -eess.J 

1. Deprived of the spirit or animating principle ; 
having or possessing no spirit ; lifeless. 

1570 T. Norton tr. NoweVs Caiech, (1853) 160 His dead 
and spiritless body was laid in the grave, c x6xi Chapman 
Iliad XII. 163 The man . . Fell now c^uite-spiritlesse to earth. 
a idi6 Beaum. & Fl. Bondttca v. 1, ’Tis the Body Of the 
great Captain Penyus, by himself Made cold and spiritless. 
1705 Greeshill Etuhahning 5 Nature admonishes us that 
the spiritless Body should be restored to the Earth. 1852 
Bailey /Vj/«r(ed. 5) 546 A work or thought., may Be., like 
the air, ..Sweeping miles broad o’er far western woods,.. 
Or may be, nothing— bodiless, spiritless. 

2. Devoid of lively or cheerful spirits; depressed, 
dejected, downcast, dull or melancholy. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, i. L 70 Euen such a man, so faint, 
SO spiritlesse, So dull. C1620 Fletcher & Mass. Double 
Marring ii. i, Why are you still so sad?.. You make us dull, 
and spiritless. X643 Milton Divorce iv. Wks. 1851 IV. 29 
Whereof who misses by chancing on a mute and spiritlesse 
mate, remaines more alone then before. x726LEONt Alberts 
Architecture HI. 18/1 Those that grieve.. seem fatigued 
and spiritless. X778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxvi, I was 
totally spiritless and dejected. x8x6 C. Hutton Concl. Li/e 
W. Hutton 92, I.. found my father thinner, weaker, and 
more spiritless than I left him. 1826 Literary Souvenir ^26 
He sank spiritless, and almost lifeless, upon the gunwale of 
the vessel. 1876 Tratts. Clinical Soc. IX. 189 The child, 
ceasing to play about, became spiritless. 

trans/. 1778 [W, H. Marshall] Minutes Agric.^ Ohserv, 
67 The countenance of the Soli., is pallid and spiritless. 

3. Destitute or devoid of spirit, animation, or 
courage ; lacking ardour or boldness. 

1628 Feltham Resolves ii. 5, I %vish no man so spirit- 
Jesse, as to let all abuses presse the dulncsse of a willing 
shoulder. i6sx Biggs Nevs Disp. f too We are uselesse and 
spiritlesse to our selves and the Common-Wealth. 2702 
Dennis Monument xiil, Their Soldiers and Commanders all 
grown faint, Dejected, spiritless with frequent Routs, 2776 
Gibbon DecL 4- F. viii. 1 . 214 The infantry was a half-armed 
spiritless crowd of peas^mts. 1839 Dickens Nicklehy xxxi, 
You are a base and spiritless scoundrel ! 2850 Merivale 
Rom. Bmp. xL (2865) II. ax Spiritless himself, he was in- 
capable of infusing spirit. 1884 Swinburne Midsummer 
Holiday i etc 269 Asa swordless and spiritless nation, 
b. Destitute of energy or enterprise. 

2799 J. Robertson Agrie. Perth 71 About half a centuiy 
ago,, .the flelds [were] uncultivated and the farmers spirit- 
less and poor. eiSzs Lo. Cockburn Mem. (1856) 168 The 
publishers we had were too spiritless even for their position. 
2862 Smiles Engineers II, 49 The country was too poor or 
too spiritless to undertake their improvement on any com- 
prehensive scale. 

4. Marked or characterized by lack of animation, 
vivacity, or energy. ' 

2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng.iuity^g) p. ix, Both the 
Election of a King, and the Solemnization of such Election, 
..are spiritless motions without the presence of the people. 
2712 Steele Sped. No. 484 Men have indulged them- 
selves in a spiritless Sheepishness. ^ 2753 Richardson 
Grandison (1766) V. 269 What a spiritless figure does he 
make I 2796 Mme. D’Arblay Camilla ii. 38 The evening 
was pass^ in spiritless conver^tion. 1842 W. Spalding 
Italy It. Isl. II. 233 That spiritless apathy with which 
the subjects of the Italian principalities submitted to the 
rule of their despotic masters. 2878 T. Hardy Ret. Native 
IV. iv, The spiritless stir of the summer wind, 
b. Of literary or artistic productions. 

2737 Centl. Mag, VII. 12/2 A literal Translation of the 
Hebrew Code.. must necessarily be,. .at best, but flat, in- 
apid, and spiritless. 1797 T, Holcroft tr. Siolber^s Trav, 
II. xivi, These colours, when singly laid on, are entirely 
spiritless. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (18x6) I. 298 It 
was her business to sketch designs, ..but. .the figures w-ere 
awkward and spiritless. 

fS. Lacking spiritual zeal ; cold. 
x68o H. More A/ocal. Apoc. 37 .\nd buy of ^le while 
rayment, O Spiritle^s Laodicea, and desire to be cloaihcd 
with iby Spiritual Tabernacle from Heaven. 

Hence Spi*ritlessly adv. 

x6j59 H. More Episi. ix. 142 The same [formal pro- 

fcssionkwill this Church of Laodicta hold on splriiiessly 
and larily, with little life or zeal, 1873 Miss Broughton 
Nancy 111 . 30 We part without a word, and I, spiritlessly, 
mount the staircase alone. 1879 \y. Collins Rogue's Life 

5 . Her son.. spiritlessly as-ailed himself of the oleaginous 
refuse of the soap and candle trade. 

SpiTitlessness. [f. prec. + -hiss.] The 
quality or fact of beint; spiritless. 

2669 H. More Exp. 7 Epist. ix. 150 This is one reason of 
the Spiritlcsncsse and Inactivity of the Laodicean Church. 
a 2684 Leighton Comm, j Pet. Wks. 1805 1 . 442 This is not 
a loving agreement, arising from oneness of spirit, but a 
dead stupidity, arguing a lota! spiritlessness. 2840 Nroj 
Monthly Mag. LIX 386 The fair liquid amber, .subsided 
into spirillcssness. 2870 Echo 23 SepE, In view of the 
spittiUssncss of the mass of the people. 

Spirit-leveL Also spirit level, [f. Smir 
.fA-r Level sb. 1 .] A kind of levelling instrument 
.for delermiumg a horizontal line or surface, usually 


consisting of a hermetically-sealed glass tube filled 
with spirit and an air-bubble, which, when the 
tube lies exactly horizontal, occupies a position 
midway in its length. 

2768 Phil, Trans. LVIII. 2B6 The spirit level shewing the 
axis of the telescope to be horizontaL 1793 S.meaton Edy- 
stone L. § 97 1 1 could be brought justly horizontal by means 
of a pocket Spirit-Level being placed upon it, 2805 R. W. 
Dickson Praci. Agrie. 1. 292 This is to be done by means 
of levelling, in which the instrument called the spirit-level 
may be thus employed. 2834 Brit. Husb. I, 534 The instru- 
ment called a spirit or water level is the most proper for 
ascertaining the inclination of the ground with certainty. 
iSZiMqvug Ev.Man his own Mechanic § 282. 112 In bring- 
ing horizontal bars, shelves, etc., to a true level the spint 
level must be used. 

atirib. 1868 in Rep. to Govt. US. Munitions War 135 
Two degrees of elevation taken with a spirit-level quadrant. 
Hence Spirit-levelllJig vbi. sb. 

2861 Sir H. Tames (UtU\ Abstract of the Principal Lines 
of Spirit Levelling in England and Wales. 

Spirit-like, a, [f. Spirit sb. + -like.] Like 
a spirit ; resembling that of a spirit. 

2644 Djgby Nai. Bodies xxvu. 244 Those masters, .teach 
vs that the impressions vpon sense are made by spirituall or 
spiritelike things or qualities. 2839 I>ov\'ell Lett. (1&94) I. 
41 Eyes the largest. .and most spirit-like I ever dreamed of, 
18^3 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. it. Mi.ui. § 5 There is added to 
this [cloud-range] a spirit-like feeling, 2852 Bailey Festns 
(ed. 5) 494 The souls of all things. .ripening fast To spirit- 
like perfection. 

tSpi'ritly, Obs.-'- [f. Spjbit +-Lyi.] 
Of horses : Spirited, mettlesome. 

2629 T. Adams Love*s Copy Wks. 815 Pride.. comes out 
like a Spanyard ..mounted on a spiritley lennet named 
In.solencc* 

Spi'ritous, a. ? Obs. Also 8 foel. spir’tous. 
[f. Spiuit sb. + -ous. Cf. It. spiritoso, Sp. espiriloso."] 

1. Of the nature of spirit ; having the qualities of 
an essence or distilled product ; highly refined or 
dematerialized. 

2605 Ti.mme Quersit. in. 149 The two volatile salts.. wil 
be best mingled by reason of their subtilty and .spiritous 
substance. 1653 H. More Antid. Aih. iiL ix. §12 The 
blood was found so pure and spiritous, that it spurted into 
his face as he cut him. 2667 Milton P. L. vj. 479 Materials 
dark and crude, Of spiritous and fierie spume, 2733 Tull 
Horse-hoeing Hush, xiv, 83 When it [hay] stands 'till full 
Blown, the most spiritous, volatile, and nourishing Parts of 
its Juices is .spent on the next Generation. 2766 Phil. 
Trans. LVI. 96 The heat used in making the spiritous 
extract. 

fig. 264* Milton Ck. Govt. n. iii, Such the most covert 
and spiritous vices as would slip easily between the wider 
and more material grasp of I-avv. 2651 H. More Enthus. 
Tri. (1712) 24 That Alelancholy partakes much of the 
nature of Wine, he evinces from that it is so spiritous. 
Ibid.i And that Melancholy is flatuous or spiritous [etc.], 
b. Of liquors: Alcoholic; = Spirituous a. 3 b. 
2799 Dondas in Owen Welleslefs Desp, (1877) 642 The 
encreasing produce of the levenue on salt, opium and 
spiritous liquors, 2801 Charlotte Smith Lett. Solit. 
Wand. I. 322 Not allowing me to take any thing spiritous, 
2836 Maccillivray Trav. Humboldt xxv. 381 From the 
fermented jmee a spiritous liquor, .is procured, 

2. Exhilarating, enlivening. rare~'^. 

2624 WoTTON Archit. 68 The second point is Vsefulnesse, 
which will consist in a sufficient Number of Roomes, of ail 
sorts, and in their apt Coherence, ..without confusion?., 
that it may appear airie and spiritous, and fit for the 
welcome of cheerefuU Guests. 

*}* 3, Of persons : Lively, vivacious, high-spirited. 

2629 Walton in Wotton Reliq. (1672) 445 , 1 writ by him 
to the Queen.. about your Spiritous nephew, xjyj Gentl, 
Mag. Vll. 373/1 A gay companion,.. Fond without folly, 
spir’tous without rage, 1746 W, Horsley Fool (1748) L 49 
The spiritous Mrs. Frolic. ' 

iransf, 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 468 Her eyes darted the ■ 
most spiritous rays. I 

1 4 . Gram. Of consonants ; Pronounced with 
breathing or aspiration. Obs. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 367 The Spiritous Consonants 
to be breathed through the Mouth. Ibid. 373 The Spiritous 
Consonants that arc Mutes. 

Hence SpiTitonsness. rare'^^. 
a 1691 Boyle (J,), Notwithstanding the great thinness and 
splritousness of the liquor, 

f Spirit-plate. Obs. The blast-wall or mouth- 
screen of a smelting-fnmace. 

i685 Plot Stafordsh. 162 That next the bellows, [is] the 
tuarn or tuiron wall; that against it, the wind-wall or 
spirit-jikitc. 

Spirit-rapper. [Back-formation from ne.xt.] 
One who proiesses that he can induce spirits to 
communicate with him by means of rapping. 

2854 O. A. Brownson (title). The Spirit-Rapper; an 
autobiography, x8^ Jeaffreson Bh. Dod. iL 38 To 
electro>biologi«.ts. spirit-iappeis, and table-turners the same 
arguments must be used. x88i Froude Short Stud, IV, ij. 
165 Their pretensions deserve essentially no more respect 
than those of spirit-rappers. 

Spirit-rapping, [f. Spibit sb. + Rappisg 
■nbl. sb.^'\ 

L pi. Rappings alleged to be made by spirits in 
answer to questions addressed to them. 

1853 H. SrrczK Sighij 4- Sounds 88 This lady was a 
medium, and^ as the subject of 'spirit Tappings* was already 
[etc.]. 1859 in BAtrrtrtT Dict.Atner. (cd. a) 434. 

2. Professed commumcation from or with spirits 
by means of raps or hnockings made by these. 

i8s4 N. S. Godfkev (f» 7 /rt,_The Theology ofTable-Tum. 
tag, ripirit-Rapping, and Clairvoj’aace, in connection with 


the Antichrist. 1862 G. H. Townsend hlan. Dates ly 
The modern spirit-rapping originated in America, in iC 
family of John D. Fox, in March, 1B48. .■\ucista 
Wilson Vashti x, I don’t believe in spirit.rapp'ing and 
such stuff as dancing tables, and spinning chairs. 

Spiritrttmp. £}il. [ad. F. spiritromtey = 
Antlia. '■* 


<11843 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VII. =8o/i The Antlia of 
Kirby and Spence, or Spiritrump of I-atreille, is a mtnt 
remarVmble character of the Lepidopterous Order. 

Sprritsome, a. [f. Spirit sb. + -some i.] Of 
the nature of spirit ; spirit-like. 

187S Mrs. Whitney Sights ^ / its . vi . 8t Faint points and 
shapes, looming larger, bluer, surer,— but always so soft so 
spiritsome 1 ’ 

Spirit-stirring, a. [Spirit sb.] That siirs 
or animates the spirits ; spirit-rousing, 

2604 Shaks. 0th. tiL xiL 352 The Spirit-slirriDg Drum, 
th| Eare-picrcing Fife. 2740 Dyer Ruins Rome loj Iht 
spirit-stirring form Of Caesar, raptur’d with the charm 0! 
rule. 2742-2 Gray Agrippina There will not want., 
ears to own Her spirit-stirring voice. 2794 Godwin Ca/ri 
Williams 258 The haziness of the morning was followed by 
a spirit-stimng and beautiful day. 1807 Edin.Rev.X.'^^i^ 
All spirit-stirring topics will surely fail. 2861 G. F. Befke. 
ley Eng. Sportsman xiv. 242 Conveying to me a spirij. 
stirring information- 2886 T. Michell Scot. Exkd. h 
Norway i. L 12 The spirit-stirring poem by Edvard Sioria. 

Spiritual (spi-ritir^al), a. and sh. Forms : 4-5 
spirituel(l, 4-6 -elle, 4 spyrytuele, 5 spyrrf-, 
spyrit-, 8 pirytuel(l ; 4- spiritual, 4-5 -ale, 
6-7 -all, 5 spirytuall, spyrytual(e, 5-6 -all, 
sperituall (5 -ale), 6 spyritualle. [a. OF. spin!- 
utl (i 2th C-, == It. spiriiuale, Sp. and Pg. espirituQt]^ 
or ad. L. sptriUtdl-iSy f. sptriius SriaiT sb. Cf. 
Esfiritual, Spbitual, and Spibital.] 

A. adj. 

I. L Ofor pertaining to,affecting or concerning, 
the spirit or higher moral qualities, esp. as regard^ 
in a religious aspect. (Freq. in express or implied 
distinction to bodily corporal, or temporal.) 

2377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xiv. 284 So pouertc proprcliche, 
penaunce, and ioye, Is to )pe body pure spiritual hclibe. 
cx4ooAnturscf Arth. xx, Of tbies sperituale thynges spyn 
me na mare, c 2430 Lydc, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
Spiritual gladnesse most for to habounde, This day myniS' 
tred til cure refeccioune. 2474 Caxton Chesse (1883) 4» 
For they doo spirytuell and also corporall werkis. 15*9 
More Dyaloge i. Wks. 257/1 It then bycame to be ib« 
spirituall busynesse and occupacion of man. 2563 Fox* 
A. fp M.xiw In the sacrament,, there is not the very sub 
5 taunce..but a spirituall partaking of tbe bodye and blood 
of Christ, 259* iu J. Morris Troubles Cath, Foref.{\%’m 
38 A man.. much given to meditation, and receiving thereby 
many spiritual consolations. 1630 B. Jonson New /«« !«• 
ii, Love is a spiritual coupling of two souls. 2863 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxvii. Since they are most proper 
to Beginners, and.. those woo enter upon tbe SpmtuM 
Race. 1753 Challoner Catk. Ckr. Itistr, 20 The spiritual 
Kindred which is contracted between the Gossips aw 
tbe Child. 2784 P. Wright Nexo Bh . Martyrs To 
administer those spiritual helps that were suitable lo mw 
in their circumstances. 2835 1 . Taylor Spirit Deifot. w- 
289 The spiritual essence of popery has outlived tbe over* 
throw of the papal domination. 2883 J. Parker APy>- 
Life II. 327 The thing I aim at xs spiritual restoration; 
spiritual completeness, spiritual immortality. 

Comb. 2B72 Howells Wedding fourn, (1892) 
spiritual-worldliness which was the clarified likeness of inii- 
worldliness. 


b. Applied to material things, substances, etc., 
in a figurative or symbolical sense. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love m. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 98 How was 
it, that sigbtffil manna in deserte to children of Israel 
.spirituel mete? 2550 Coverdale {title), A Spyryiw'l 
most Precyouse Pearle leaching all men to love and imbra*^ 
the Crosse. 2576 G. Tyrrell m J. Alorris Troubles Cain. 
Fore/. Ser. ii. (2875) 30 Abundance of spiritual riches 1 ^ 
passingly supplieth the lack of the other [i. e. corpoTM> 
z6zz Bible Transl. Pref. pi The Spirituall and sinccc 
miike of the word. 2667 AIilton P. L. xii. 491 His hpin- 
.. shall write To guide them in all truth, and also arir. 
With spiritual Armour, a 2729 J. Rogers Nineteen atrru 
vi. (1735) 117 AH eat of the same .<ipirjtual Bread, and dran 
of the same spiritual Cup. 2820 Southey H» 33* 
With regard to the bodily efiects that ensued, whenever tn 
spiritual influenza began. 2872 Morley Carlyle in C^.. 
Mtsc. Ser. 1. (1878) 173 A cloud of sedulous 
suck a little spiritual moisture. 2889 Stevenso.n EainbuW 
168 Every kind of spiritual disinfectant, 

c. Of songs, etc. ; Devotional, sacred. 

1382 WvcLiF Eph. v. 19 Spekinge to 50U silf 
and ymnes, and spiritual songls. 2567 Gude 4 
(S.T.S.) I Singing of the Psalmcs, and spiriioal 
2612 Bible Epiu v. 19; Coles, iii. 16. 2660 F. I’ROOKE * 
Le Blanc's 7'rav. 264 Dancings in stately room^ of 8 ' 
dens, with spirituall songs, rather a sort of adoralioa ta--* 
a dance. 

t d. Of transcendent beauty or charm. . 
1480 Caxton Myrr. 11. iv. 69 Ther ben yet plentc ^ 
places so delectable, so swete, and so spyryiucl that J 
man were therin, he shold saye, that it were a very 
2. Of, belonging or relating to, concerned r 
sacred or ecclesiastical things or matters, os 
tinguished from secular affairs; pertaining to tn 
church or the clergy ; ecclesiastical. 

2338 R. Bkunke Chron. (tSio) 283 He s^t to 
bisshops of renoun, & schewed bat spirilualle mp* 
pouert 3cdc alle doun. C1380 WveuP ^et- Whs. HJ' 5 .^ i j 

meyntcnenbiscurscdbefiebobebiseculcrpowerand^pf” 

fiwerd. a 2440 Found. St. Barihohmeuf s f 

Thou shalte founde a Chirche. . . This spirituall h 
almyghty God sballc ynhabUe and halowc yt, * 4®7 
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Eng. Gilds (1870) 390 In eny cymitory or londe spiriluelle. 
1500-20 Dunbar Pocvts Inxi. 25 Couatyce ringis into the 
spirituall slate, 5amand banifice the qubilk ar now vacand. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, 37 We have in our spirituall 
conuocacion graunted to your highnes..a some of money. 
1570-6 Lambarde PeraniS.^ Kent (1826) 240 If any Clerke 
gave to a layman.. any spirituall goodes he should stand 
excommunicate. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 362 The Scab* 
herd of Power (if not of Justice,) seemeth to have Locks on 
them, that only the spirituall Keyes can open. axjQo 
Evelyn Diary zt Apr. 1689, The penalty is to be the losse 
of their dignitie and spiritual preferment. 17*7 De Foe 
Eng. Tradesm. v. (1841) I. 33 The duties of life, which ate 
either spiritual or secular. 1844 Lincard Anglo-Soje. Ck. 
(1858) I. iL 78 The prelate watdied over the spiritual 
interests. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ciut^el i. 6 The 
young man knew very little of the community which he 
had assumed the spiritual charge of. 

fb. Of law: Canon, canonical. Ohs, 

1A74 Caxton Chesse in. iil (1883) 95 As well in the spirit* 
uell lawe as in the temporall. 1642 Xx.Perkitis Prof, Bk. i. 
§ 49. 22 If a bastard eigne (who is mulier in the spiritual 
Jaw,) continuetb possession in lands [etc.]. 

f c. Of a day : Devoted to or set apart for special 
religious or sacred observances ; holy. Ohs, 

1490 Caxton Rule Si, Benet 134 The souer^n may breke 
his mele for a stranger, wythout it be a spiriluell fastynge 
daye, 1526 Pitgr. Per/, (\V. de W. 1531) t b, Whicbe. .in 
maner declareth the hole mater of these vij spirituall dayes. 

d. Spiritual court, a court having jurisdiction 
in matters of religion or ecclesiastical affairs. 

1478-9 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 133 A spoliaclon in the 
spirituall court. 1538 Starkey England 139 In theyr 
spiritual courtys, theyhaue no punnyschement. .conuen- 
yent to such fautys, x68i H. Nevile Plato Rediv, 121 
Neither the Chancery, ..nor the Spiritual Courts, nor tne 
Cheats in trade. 1758 in Blackstone Comm, (i^dp) 1 . 20 This 
appears In a particular manner ftom the spiritual courts 
of all denominations. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 
55 A. .period during which the powers and the aims of law 
were usurped, .by the clergy and the courts spirituaL 1845 
Mrs. ^.K^sn^Rank/s Hist. Ref. I. iii Theconfuslon aris- 
ing from the iurisdiction of the spiritual and temporal courts. 
3 , Of persons : a. Standing to another, or to 
others, in a spiritual relationship. 
e 1386 Chaucer T. p 516 Alle we haue o fader flesshly 
& o moder, that is to seyn Adam and Eue. & eek o fader 
spirituel, that is god of heuene. c 1440 Alpk, Tales 189, 1 
had iij spirituall maisters, and he furste was drede, & the 
secunde was shame, and he iij was luff. 1483 Caxton Cato 
A vij, For herto ben boundcn of ryght not onely the carnal 
faders but also the spyrituel. 1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. 
(Alb.) s* Thincrease of this sphituaU Israeli vnto whome. , 
he was the father of fay th. xs6a Ww)et Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 23 
Betbame be wald..quikin his spiritual peple afoir slane. 
2567 Allen Def Priestitood 226 We calUhem Confessours, 
8c of olde in Grece, they were named Spirituall maisters or 
Fathers. 1697 Burghope Disc. Relig. Assemh. izs He pre. 
ferrs his own parish priest*. as being his spiritual father. 
1769 H. Venn in Li/e (1835) 152 A lady said to me. ‘ Vou, 
sir, are my spiritual father *. 1820 Milner Sup/t. Menu 
Eng.Cath. 66 nolCt The distinguished Professor of Divinity 
and Spiritual Director of the Pontifical Seminary of Douay. 
1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 434 Spiritual wife, ..2. 
Mormon extra wife or concubine. 

b. Ecclesiastical, religious. Freq. in spitilual 
lords and spiritual man (or person), 

(al 1399 Rolls ofParlt. IIL 451 The Kyng comond with 
his Spirituel Lordes. CZ460 Fortescue Abs. <5* Linu Mon. 
XV. (1885) 145 The gretteste lordes offh® lande, both spirit- 
uelles and temporellis. Sc. AciSt/as. ^(1875) XII. 36/r 

We prelatis spirituall, Barouns Temporall, and Conunouns of 
..Scottlaund. 16*5 in "EWis Orig. Eett. Ser. 1. HI, 203 When 
he ^d consulted with the Lairds spirituall and TemporalL 
x66x Rcjffex. upon the Oaths Suprem. jr Alleg. 50 Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, which we call the Spiritual Courts, and 
Spiritual Judges, and Spiritual Authority. 1727 Swift 
Poison. E.Curll Wks. 1755 III.i. 150 I do also heartily beg 
pardon of all persons of honour, lords spiritual and temporal, 
gentry, burgesses, and commonalty.^ 1824 in Haime Peer^ 
age Evid. (1874) 73 With the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal and commons in this present 
Parliament assembled. 1863 H. Cox i. vii, 62 The 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal form one legislative assembly. 

(b) <rx46o Fortescue Abs. fy Lim. Mon. xv. (x88s) 146 
Ther were chosen xij spirituell men, and xij temporell merx 
1480 in \oth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. V. 316 What ever 
condicion or degree he be of, spirituell or temporell. 1530 
Act 22 Hen. VIH. c. 15, Spyrituall persones of the proiwnce 
of the archebyshoprj’che of Canturburye, 1582 in Caih. 
Rec. Soc. PubL V. 32 Being examined whether he be a 
spirituall or a temporall man, answereth that he is a Spirit- 
uall man and a Priest. 1642 Bird Mag. ^Honour 146 The 
brethren and sonnes.. of every Knight, being spirituall men, 
may . . purchase lyccnse and di'^pensation. 1726 Ayliffe 
ParergoK 129 All Bishops and Abbots sat In State-Councils 
by Reason of their Office, as they were spiritual Persons, 
1848 Stephen Laws Eng. (ed. 2) IL 39 Any sale or 
assignment by any spiritual person ofany patronage belong- 
ing to him in virtue of his otfice. j 1. ♦ 

c. Devout, holy, pious ; morally good ; having 
spiritual tendencies or instincts. 

1382 Wyclff Gal. vi. 1 5 ® that ben spiritual, teche siche a 
maner man in spirit of softenesse. e 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 
MS. 622) 843 perc is a Man of defies gode, Spirituel, & 
mylde of mode, c 1450 Holland Howlat x66 Thir ar fowhs 
of effect, ..Spirituale in all thing, Leile in thar leving. 1674 
Marvell Corr. Wks. (Cirosart) 11 . 423 The good acquaint- 
ance you have among those spirituall people, c 1791 Ene^’cl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) Vll, 447/1 These milder alterations were xm* 
lously opp^ed by a branch of the Franciscans called^ the 
spiritual. 1836 Going to Service xix. 140, I have a spiritual 
lady to serve. 1883 [sec Spirituauty 3]. 

Of or pertaining to, consisting of, spirit, re- 
garded in either a religious or intellectual aspect ; 
of the nature of a spirit or incorporeal supernatural 
essence; immaterial. 


In early use not always distinct from sense x. 

T303 Brunne HoJtdl. Synne 12x70 He myst se weyl 
pyng pat was spyrytuele. 1382 Wycuf x Cor. xv. 44 It is 
Mwun a be^tly body,^it schal xj^e a spliitual body, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xvi. 74,1 am no3tertheIy, bot spiritualL 
c 1475 Partenay 5271 When to ende nyhed he. That the 
soule moste yelde being spirituall. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
Epk. VI. 12 For we wrestle not against fleshe and bloud : 
but, . against spiritual wickednesses- 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. 

^ be then such things in the World 

which matter and motion cannot be the causes of then there 
certainly spiritual and immaterial Beings. 1667 Milton 
P, L. IV. 677 Millions of spiritual Creatures walk the Earth 
Unseen. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Spiritual, said of a Being 
that has no Body, that falls not under the Senses. 1825 
Coleridge Aids Rejl. 67 The Will is pre-eminently the 
spmtual Constituent of our Being. 1846 Roskin Mod. 
Paint II. III. ii, § 17 It is degrading to the spiritual creature 
to suppose it operative through impulse of bone and sinew. 

J* HofPS Princ. Retig. iL 9 The real man is the 
spuitual being who controls and uses all the faculties and 
organs of the body 

b. Appropriate or natural to a spirit. 

1667 Milton P, L. viir. no His Omnipotence, That to 
corporeal substances could adde Speed almost Spiritual. 

5. Consisting of pure essence or spirit ; volatile; 
spirituous, alcoholic. Now rare or Ohs, 

*477 Norton Ord. Alck. vi. in Ashfn.(i6s2) 95 All other 
Vessells be made of Glasse, That spirituall matters should 
not out-passe. 2626 Bacon Sylva §387 All Sweet Smells 
have joy ned with them, some Earthy or crude Odours ; And 
at some distance the Sweet, which is the more Spiritual, is 
perceived. ^2648 Dicby Closet Operted (1677) 125 Thus you 
have only the spiritual parts of the Tea. iBzSArt o/Brew^ 
ing(fid,d)(^ Stout ales. .labourunder one material want— 
that of spiritual vigour. 

6 . Of or pertaining to, emanating from, the intel- 
lect or higher faculties of the mind ; intellectual. 

1725 Watts Logie i. iiL § i Spiritual or Intellectual Ideas 
are those which we gain by reflecting on the Nature and 
.Actions of our o\vn Souls. 1749 Fielding Tom Stones xvl 
V, That refined degree of Platonic affection which is.. en- 
tirely and purely spiritual. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mabv. 162 
Blunting the keenness of his spiritual sense With narrow 
scheraings and unworthy cares. 2853 Lytton Novel 
viiL xi, SVhatever she gained in the graver kinds of informa- 
tion. became transmuted, through her heart and her fancy, 
into spiiitual golden stqt^ 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life 
XL iv. 4x7 The great sfuritual function of the intellectual 
class. 

7. Characterized by or exhibiting a high degree of 
refinement of thought or feeling. (Cf. Spiritual ai) 

X784 J. Barry Led, Paint, vi. (1848) 227 The harmony 
resulting ftom all those variegating masses of colour, to* 
gether with the light, easy, graceful, spiritual manner in 
which the whole [picture] is conducted. 2820 Keats St. 
Agnes XXXV, Those sad eyes were spiritual and clear. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xliii, The delicate face,.. the too 
bright eye, the spiritual bead,. .told their silent tale. 

8 . Clever, smart, witty. (Cf. Spirituel ai) 
I79x-x823 DTsraelx Cur, Lit, (183^) 1.228 It may not 

here be improper to^take notice ofa xvise and spiritual say- 
ing of this young prince. 183^ Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11, i. x. Of 
all this the spiritual biographies of that period say nothing. 
1872 Routled^es Ev. Boy's Ann. JvAy 4^-iJi We French are 
extremely spiritual, and , , are never at a loss for an answer. 

9. Concerned with spirits or supernatural beings. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nis. 1 . 69 Who acquired a very great 

and extensive celebrity for his attainments in spiritual and 
natural magic. 1855-7 (*//?), Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, 
containing a number of extraordinary communications 
from the Spiritual World. 1860-1877 {title). The Spiritual 
Magazine. 

b, = Spiritualistic <r. 2. 

Spiriiual/uneral, one conducted after the fashion of the 
believers in Spiritualism (Bartlett). 

185810 Bartlett Did. Amer. (1859) 434 A spiritual funeral 
was held at Lowell lately, 

II. •flO, Of or pertaining to breathing; respira- 
tory. Ohs. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvi. (Bodl. MS.), pe 
schuldres ben nedeful to defende he spirilualle membres. 
CX460 J, Metham Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 89 It signifielh good 
dysposicion of the hert and of thespirituall membris in a man. 
1576 G. Baker tr. Gesner's Jewell 0/ Health 169 Briefly, all 
matters found in the Lungs, and spirituall members, this 
singularly purgeth, 

B. sh. I, tL a. collect. The spirituality; the 
clergy, Obs, 

la 1400 MorleArth. 3414 It es afoly tooflende ourefadyr 
vndire Code. . . 5 if we spare the spmtuellc, we spede bot the 
bettirc. 

f b. An ecclesiastic or cleric. Ohs.^^ 
c 1450 Holland Howlat 733 Haile speciose, most specifyit 
with the spiritualisi 1682 Wheler Joum. Grtece v, 356 
There are but few among them [Greeks], who have where- 
withal to live, but will learn, while they are young, to write 
and read, whether Spirituals, or Seculars, 

2. a. A spiritual or spiritually-minded person. 

*532 More Cen/ui. TrWh/c Wks. 365^2 He saylh bimselfe 
that y® spirituals do searche the bottome of gods com- 
maundementes and fulfyll them gladly. Ibid, yxs/i The 
very Isaackes, the very lacobs, and the very spintualles, & 
the verye apostles. 

b. Eccl. Hist. (With initial capital.) A member 
of the Congregation of Narbonne, a branch of 
Franciscans which advocated a stricter observance 
of the rule of poverty and simplicity of dress. 

The branch was pronounced schismatic by Pope John 
XXII in 1318. , ^ ^ , 

e X79X Eruryd, Brit. <ed. 3} VIL 447/2 The one [party], 
embracing the severe discipline and absolute poverty of aL 
Francis, W'cie called spirituals. 1855 Milman LaU Chr. XXL 
vi. V. 4x0 The Spirituals, the Fralicelli,.. openly avowed 
their bcli^ Ibid, 420 The sudden electiorx to the Popedom 
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of CffilMtlne V,. a nw St. Francis to the Spiritualist! a 
true Spintuah r863 G. H. Townsend Man, Dates, Spirit- 
siahsts, called also the Zealous, or the Spuituals. 

c. An inhabitant of tlie ‘ spiritual kingdom 
1807 SoOTHEY LetPfr, Eng, (rSi,) III. rcS The celestials 

E and ‘he vowek U and 0,the spirituals preferring 

d. U, S, A spiritual wife (see prec. 3 a). 

Put nam's Monthly Mag, VI. 147/r These extra 

wives [of the Mormons] are known by sundry designations 
-^ome call them ‘ spirituals *, others, ‘sealed ones'. 

3 . pi. Spiritual matters, affairs, or ideas. 

1^2 N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. vi. X2 Our wrestling is not against 

flesh and bloud: but. .against thespiriluals of wickednes in 
the celestials, 1607 [seeCAR.vAL a. 4 b]. 1625 Burges Tithes 
14 he should payso much of his Carnals for Spirituals. 

1649 Roberts Clovis Bibl. Introd. it. 32 He condemns 
the contrary unskilfulnesse in the Scriptures, as the.. root of 
an errour in spirituals. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl, i. v. (1848) 
86 Translate now (O my Soul) all this unto Spirituals. 17x6 
Ri. Ekvves Aiken, Brit. 1 , 170 Twasno great piece of News 
to hear of Laymen’s mmistring in Spuituals to Church. 
People. X77X Mme. D Arblay Early Diary (1889) I, 303 
I have found much pleasure in Madame tfe Maintenon's 
Letters (except in Theologicals and Spirituals). 1840 Mill 
D/jj. Jj. Disc. (1875) I. 433 Such was tne prevailing tone of 
English belief in temporals; what was it in spirituals? 1803 
Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 3/2 Spirits and spirituals taken in 
excess., work the same effect with weak and over-excited 
brains. 

b. Matters wluch specially or primarily concern 
the church or religion. 

2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng i. viL 25 There was but 
one Metropolitan.., so as his power was in spirituals over 
many Kingdoms. 16^ Popple tr. Locke's 1st Let. Tolercc. 
iion L.'s Wks. X727 if. 246 If. .such a Power be granted 
unto the Civil M^istrate in Spirituals. 1794 tr. BarrueCs 
Clergy during Fr. Rev, 98 That it did not belong to the 
secular power to meddle in spirituals. 1853 Kelly tr. 
Gosselins Power Pope Mid, Ages II. 360 That the Church 
and the pope have received.. full power to govern the world, 
both in spirituals and temporals. 1873 Morley Rousseau 
xii. n. 178 The civil power does best absolutely and unre- 
servedly to ignore spirituals. 

c. Spiritual or ecclesiastical goods or posses- 
sions ; spiritualities. 

tZzj Gentl, Mag, XCVII, ii. 536 Forming part of their 
spirituals (because such their spirituals always include an 
absolute right over other people’s temporals). 1863 Blvth 
Hist. Notices ff Rec. Fincham 35) The .spirituals were such 
revenue as was connected with spiritual duties and the cure 
of souls, and consisted almost entirely of tithes, glebe lands, 
and bouse. 

4 . a. A spiritual counterpart or analogue. 

1650 T, Vaughan Anirna Magica 52 Learn to refer all 
Naturals to their Splritoals, per viam Secretioris Analoglae. 

b. A spiritual (as opposed to a material) thing. 

x66t Glanvill Van. Dogm, 97 In our notion of spirituals, 

we, as much as we can, denudate them of all material Pban- 
tasmes. 2708 H. Dodwell Nat. Mori. Hum. Souls irj 
It does now affect us to think of Spirituals, whilst we have 
no sensible Impression made upon us by Things purely 
Spiritual, but by those only which are only Corporeal. 

c. Spiritual quality or power; pi. spiritual 
faculties. 

1649 F, Roberts Clavis Bibl. 239 The Succession of Elisha 
as Prophet in stead of Elijah ; a double portion of his 
spirituall resting upon him. 1652 Benlowes Thcopk. iv. 
xix, Spiritual light spirituals clears. 

6 . colloq. A spiritual or sacred song; a hymn. 

1870 T. W, Higginson Army Li/e 297, I had for many 
•years beard of this class of songs under the name of ‘ Negro 
Spirituals ’. Ibid, 199 This seemed the simplest primitive 
type of ‘spiritual’. 

H. *f* 6. pi. The respiratory organs. Obs. 
c 1400 Lan/ranc's Ciritrg. i_6i Ws diafragma departij> ]>e 
spirituals from he guttis. & in pe holownes Jot is al^ue 
liggih he herte & he lungis. i 6 ioHEALEV.S“/.- 4 fr^. CrV/V^ 
God xxH. xxiv. (1620) 848 The courses of the vcines, sinewes 
and arteries, and the secrets of the spirituals. 

Spiritualism (spiTiiiwaliz’m). [f. Spiritual 
<z. + -ISSI. Cf. F. spirilualismcj It spirilualismoi\ 

1. The exercise of the mental or intellectual 
faculties, or their predominance over body. rare. 

183X Carlyle Sart. Res. ir. viit. Savage Animalism is 
notmng, inventive Spiritualism is alL 

2. Tendency towards, or advocacy of, a spiritual 
view or estimate of things, esp. as a leading prin- 
ciple in philosophy or religion. 

1835 Lytto.n Athens (X837) 11 . 408 The serene and lofty 
spiritualism of Anaxagoras. 1857 Robertson Serm. Ser. 

HI. i. (1857) 6 We find the Unitarian of the old_ school de- 
nouncing the spiritualism of the nevr and rising school. 
1869 Seeley Ess. Led. v. 133 Religion re*assamed its 
ancient Judaic form of austere and ardent spiritualism. 

Contemp. Rev. Feb. 264 The very source of [Dante sj 
inspiration U the austere spiritualism of the Catholic creed, 
b. A spiritual view or aspiration. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pampiu vit. (1872) 22.^ Lite a set 
of grisly undertakers come to bury the dead spiritualisnis oi 
mankind. 

C. Spiritual nature or quality. , 1 „ 

1855 Milman Lot. Chr. xiv. iu (1E64) I^. 9<5 
represent such things with the mc«t objecuve trut , > 

without disturbing their fine spirituahsm. LMd 

3. The belief that the spirits of thedcad can hold 
communication with the living, or m 
presence known to them in some 

a ‘ medium ’ ; the system of doctnnes or practices 

founded on this belief. Cf. of 

Also specifically called r.-*™ s/eritnahrm by «y of 

Spiritualise, its Facts 
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and Fanaticisms, its Consistencies and Contradictions, i860 
All Year Round No. 66. 370 Witchcraft, demonology, pos- 
session, and the like, revived in the modest phrase of Spi- 
ritualism. 1878 T. H. Sinclair Mount^ 37 Spiritualism, or, 
as its advocates name it now on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Spiritism. x886 Myers Phant, Living 1 . Inirod. p. lix. On 
this basis the creed of ‘Modern Spiritualism* has been 
upbuilt. 

4. Belief in the existence and influence of spiritual 
beings. 

1871 Tvlor Prim, Cult, I. 385 The sense of Spiritualism 
in its wider acceptation, the general doctrine of spiritual 
beings, is here given to Animism. 

Spiritualist (spi*ritiwalist). [f. as prec. + -isT. 
Cf. F. spiriUtalistej Sp. and Pg. espiritnalista^ 

1. One who regards things from a spiritual point 
of view or interprets them in a spiritual sense ; one 
whose ideas or doctrines have a purely spiritual 
basis or tendency. 

In early use sometimes with depreciatory force. 

1649 H. Lawrence Some Consik, Vind, Scriptures 37 Ccr- 
taine demand.*:, which these pretended spiritualists will be 
sure to make to me. 1^3 H. Hallywell Acc, FamUism 19 
Those high-flown Spiritualists the Quakers are of the same 
mind. 17x6 M. ’Dh.w^sAihen. Brit, II. 42 This is thegreat 
Rule the reform’d Order of Protestant Spiritualists, call'd 
Quakers and others, seem to walk by. x8oo C. Butler Life 
A. Butler xWt Approved of by St. Francis of Sales and other 
spiritualists. 1845 G. Oliver Coll, Biogr, Soc, *fe 5 , 50 As a 
Spiritualist also, he must have been pre-eminent, judging 
from many of his letters now before me. 1865 Mill Exam. 
Hamilton 492 Proofs that the most sincere Spiritualists may 
consistently hold the doctrine of so-called necessity, 
b. Spec. (See quots. and cf. Spiritual sb. 2 b.) 
17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 225 Those Montanists 
were call'd also Cataphrygians, Spiritualists, Apostolicks, ; 
[etc.]. 1862 G. H. Townsend Man, Dates s. v,, Spiritualists, } 
called also the Zealous, . .formed a portion of the great order 
of Franciscans, who, about 1245, under the name of Spirit- 
ualists, advocated the strict observance of the rule and vow 
of poverty, which had been one of their fundamental laws. 
1882-3 ScHAFP Ettcycl, Relig, Knowl. 832 TheSpiritualists, 
as the severer partj' (of Franciscans] was called, were cruelly 
persecuted. 

f 2. One who supports the spiritual or ecclesi- 
astical authority as against the secular or temporal. 

1651 Hobbes Leviatk. iii. xxxix. 248* That Governor 
must be one; or else there must needs follow Faction, and 
Civil war in the Common*wealth, between the Church and 
State; between Spiritualists, and Temporalists. 

3. A believer in, or adherent of, spiritualism as 
a philosophical doctrine. 

1836 I. Taylor 15 The spiritualist 
will retain the advantage he has gained over his opponent [the 
materialist]. X876 P. G.Tait Ree,Adv. Phys. Set. i. (ed. 2) 25 
Whether it show itself in the comparatively harmless folly of 
thesplrituaVistorlntbepermciousnonsenseofthematerialist. 

4. A believer in modem spiritualism or spiritism ; 
a spiritist. 

1859 Bartlett Diet, Amer, (ed. 2) 435 Spirilualistt a 
believer in the doctrine of spiritualism. x86o O. W, Holm es 
Prof, BreaJf.d, x. 13 The Spiritualists have some pretty 
strong instincts to prj' over. x88i Froude Short Stud. 
IV. II. 227 A Spiritualist a.A<:ured me 'that 1 could work a 
miracle myself if 1 had but faith. 

5. aitrib. or as adj. Spiritualistic. 

x86o Farrar Orlg. Lang, i. 20 The spiritualist school of ■ 
the nineteenth centurj'. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin x, i, 
The studio of the famous spiritualist-painter. 

Spiritualistic (spi-rilu/ali-sUk), a. (and sb^. 
[f. prec. + -It'.] 

1. Of or pertaining to, characterized by, philo- 
sophical or theological spiritualism ; of the nature 
of spiritualism. 

1852 A. P. Forbes Explan, Nicene Creed 47 Spiritualistic 
Pantheism, introduced by Hegel, has still many followers. 
1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law p. Ivi, The Malays, being 
Mahometans, ought . . to have shown the superior civilisation 
due to spiritualistic belief. x88x Huxley in AV*/wr^XXIV. 
^ 4 't The subtle thinker, to whom we owe both the spiritual- 
istic and the materialistic philosophies of modern times. 

2. Of or pertaining to, associated or connected 
with, modem spiritualism ; spiritistic. 

1865 Atkeuseum x8 Nov, 684/3 restlessness and per- 

plexity he has recourse to a spiritualistic medium. 1875 E. 
WHITE Life in Christ iil xxi. (1878) 300 If this was true 
under the Mosaic Law how much more emphatically must 
spiritualistic * seeking to the dead * be an abomination now ! 
x 832 HxytSDMfiGarfeld Educ. l 79 An itinerant spiritual- 
istic and scientiiic lecturer and debater. 

b. sb. pi. Matters pertaining to spiritualism. 
x886 Tuprpi My Life as Author 387 If we dare to do 
this, higher interests arc endangered than spirituallstics. 

Hence Spirlfroali-stically edv,^ by a spiritualist 
or by means of spiritualism ; towards spiritualism. 

xSSo Times 27 Sepu 12/2 Professing the same [pills] to 
be spiritualistically prescribed for the cure of.. neuralgia. 
1891 Sat. Rev. 28 Fcd. 272/x Tlic cupidity and creduHtj' of 
a spiritualistically minded ^-alet. 

Spirituality (spi^ritir/re-Uti). Also 5 spirit- 
uaUto(^e, 5“7 -alltie, 6 -alUtie, -elity ; 6 spyr- 
ytunlito, 7 spirittuality. [a. OF. {e)spiritiialitdt 
•allcte (mod.F. 5pirilualile,=^\X., spiritualilk^ Sp. 
espiritiialidad^ Pg. -idade)y or ad. late L. spirit- 
ttdlUdSi f. spTritudlis Spiritual a . ; see -ity, and 
cf. Spiritualty.] 

1. The body of spiritual or ecclesiastical persons ; 

= Spiritualty 3 . Now Hist. 

CX44X Poi. Poems (Rolls) IL 207 , 1 come before the spir- 
itualltc; Two cardynals, and byshoppb fy>c [ctej. 15x3 | 


Life Henry Y (xgzi) 23 Intendinge to oppresse the church, 
the spirituallitie, the Kingeand the realme. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus, ii. (1882) 67 llie corruptions and abuses of the 
spiritualitie, or (as some call it) of the ecclesiasticall hier- 
arebie. X625 Purchas Pilgrims II. 1753 Thb exchange 
commeth most commonly from the Spiritualitie, who doe sec- 
retly use XL 1709 Strype ./ 4 /m. Ref. I. xxvi. 255 He blamed 
both spirituality and laitj*- xZzs^cott Betrothed xvxii, You 
of the spirituality make us laj’men the pack-horses of your 
own concerns. X900 Gasquet Eve Ref, iii. (1905) 58 Accord- 
ing to the lawyer, it should be the owner of the soil who 
should apportion the payment, and failing him, the Parlia- 
ment, and not the spirituality, 
b. A spiritual society. 

1854 T. C. Upham Life Mme, Guyon xxxiv. 293 She was 
considered the head of the new spirituality. 

2. That which has a spiritiial character ; ecclesi- 
astical property or revenue held or received in 
return for spiritual services. Now arch. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law ./ 4 r///x(S.T.S.) 105 All the grettest 
thingis that ar belangand the governance of bathe tempor- 
alitee and spiritualitee ar to be knawin and kend be the 
pape. 1468^9 Inchafpray Charters (S.H.S.) 159 Quhat tym 
we the saide geor^ Abbat beis admittit be our Juge 
ordinare to the spintualite ande be our souerane lord the 
king to the temporalxie of the said Abblsse. X65X [see 
Temporaltv il. X709 Strype Ann, Ref. I. xxvx. 270 In the 
First Year of the Queen, the Supreme Government over 
her Spirituality and Temporality, was given to her. 18x8 
Scott Hrt, Midi, xliii, The said incumbent might lawfully 
enjoy the .spirituality and temporality of the cure of souls 
at Knocktariitie. 

b. pi. Spiritual or ecclesiastical things ; ecclesi- 
astical possessions, rights, etc., of a purely spiritual 
character; = Spiritualty 2 b. Now Hist, 

1417 in Ellis Ong. Lett, Ser, ix. I. 61 The Gardeins of the 
spiritualllties of Ardmaghe. X570 Act 13 EUz, c. X2 § x 
Parlyament.. shall bryng from such Bysshop or Gardyan of 
Spyritualities [v.r. Spyrytualtyes].,a testimonial! of such 
Assent. X63S Pagitt Christianogr, i. iil. (1636) X87 Who 
doe extoll the Pope. .not onely.. in spiritualities, but also 
in Temporalities. 1664 H. More Myst, Ini^. 433 So these 
pretended Successours of Peter. .have notoriously imitated 
that example of Simon in buying and selling Spiritualities. 
1726 Aylifpe Pnrergon 200 They are Guardians of the 
Spiritualities during the Vacancy of the Bishoprick.^ .*727 
Willis Surv, Cathedr,^ Durham 232 The Temporalities of 
Durham are valued at 1233L 45. tPl and the Spiritualities 
at 494/. i9f. 3^. x8o9 Bawdweh Domesdtty Bk, 7 The 
King (has no right] in the manors of the Earl, excepting 
what relates to Spiritualities which belong to the Arch- 
bishop, in all the land of St. Peter of York. 1874 Stubbs 
Const, Hist, I, xiv. 140 Their spiritualities, the tithes and 
oblations, were not to be taxed. 

3. The quality or condition of being spiritual ; 
attachment to or regard for things of the spirit as 
opposed to material or worldly interests. 

1500-20 Dunbar Ixxxlv. 45 Sum spaik of licht and 

spiritualitie Walkins my wilt, and ressoun bidis me rys. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng, Episc, 7 If you then consider the 
quantity, the variety, the spirituality, of the ISlinisteriall 
workc under the Gospell. *^5 Owen Indtvellinf Siniv. 
(*752) 35 The more of Spirituality and Holiness w in any 
Thing, the greater is its Enmity. 1753 Ciialloner Catn, 
Chr, Instr. 177 His Life is written by the great Su Athan- 
asius, and is iul! of excellent Le-ssons of Spirituality. 1787 
CowpER Lett, Wks. 1837 XV, 194 That spirituality which 
once enlivened all our intercourse. x8o8 Jebb Corr. w, 
Knox (1834) 1. 403 Prayer is, undoubtedly, the life and 
soul of spirituality. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) III. 
xxxiii. 340 Painting, which had hitherto aimed chiefly at 
spirituality,., now made nature and beauty its primary 
object. 1883 H, Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. ii. 
(1864) 89 No spiritual man ever claims that his spirituality 
b his own. 

b. Spiritual character or function. 

x66i K. Burney K<p6t<7Tov Awpov 25 A King for his 
spirituality is properly and Hicroglypbically to be pour- 
trayed half in Heaven. .and part on the Earth. 

c. With a. and pi. A spiritual thing or quality 
as distinct from a material or worldly one ; +3 pious 
remark or saying, 

1676 Life Father Sarpi va Brent's Counc. Trent 73 He 
was never known to use any hypocritical actions, ..not to 
speak with affected Spiritualities. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
ill (1904) 114 Apart trom spirxtualitie.s; and considering 
him [Shakspere] merely as a real, marketable.. possession. 
285s NV, \{. h\\\.\. Applic,Panth. Princ, (1B61) 46 If.. the so- 
called ^irituaUiies which he alleges be the main induce- 
ment offered to the Christian. 

1 4. An immaterial or incorporeal thing or sub- 
stance ; a spirit. Also^/^, Obs. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 207 lliat includelh a corporal! 
substance, and a spirituaUtie, called life, 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos. Ill, 25s Might not such Microscopes haprd the 
discover3; of the Aertal Genii, and present even Spiritualities 
to our view? 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan HI. 428 The 
ver>’ dogs were lying about. .as if they were.. a species of 
new, four-footed spirituality. 

*t* 6. The fact or state of being spirituous or of 
consisting of pure spirit ; volatile state or quality., 

1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xxH. 240 The heate and spirit- 
uality of the blood. z 66 o tr, Paracelsus* Archidoxis l. i. Z 
Medicine doth mundifle bodies, in whom is a spirituality. ' 
1678 R. R[us5ell] tr. Geber I. x. 27 Luna or Silver is suo- 
tiliated and attenuated and reduced to Spirituality as above 
said. 

6, The fact or condition of being spirit or of con- 
sisting of an incorporeal essence- 

2681-6 J. Sa)Tr CAr, Life 11. vli. (172^ 543 They who arc 
to be judged being, by reason of their spirituality, in a 
Condiuon to attend to every one’s Trial while they are 
undergoing their own. a 2708 Beveridge Tkes. Tkeol. 
(1711) 11 . 336 Wc must celebrate.. God’s spirituality,,!^- 
serving Him in spirit. 1872 Tvlor Prtm. Cult, 11 , 372 


j Such morbid disturbances are explained as symptoms of 
! divine visitation, or at least of superhuman spmtualuv 
1 2884 J. Tait Mind in Matter Introd. 5 That He is invisib'- 
is accounted for by His spiritualiij-. 

t Spiritualizate,/i?.///tf. [Cf. next.] 

Changed into or impregnated with spirit 

2471 Ripley Comp, AUk, Ep.,in Ashm. (1652) Ix6^Ybich 

oftentimes must agalne be Spiritualizate. 

Spiritualization (spliritiwaUiz^-Jan). [f. 
next + -ATION. Cf. F. spiritualisation, Sp. tspini- 
uahzacion.1 The action of the verb Spirituauze. 

1. The action of changing into spirit ; conversion 
or transformation of a corporeal or material sob- 
stance into a spiritual condition. 

2665 Needham Med. Medicins 285 The Fifth Concoction 
is in the Arteries, where its [the blood’s] Spiritualiiatioa 
and vxtalitj- is perfected. 2674 Blount Glossogr. (cd. 4), 
Spiritualization^ is the changing the whole My into 
spirit; a Chymical term. 1824 Monthly LVUI.33 
Ihat spiritualization, .which must take place previous to 
the admission of any bodies into that region of spirits. i8$i 
[ F. C. S. Schiller] Riddles Sphinx 397 Alatter also under- 
goes a process of spiritualization. 

transf, 2863 Cowden Clarke Shaks, Char. iv. 104 That 
spiritualisation of fun, frolic, and mbchief— immortal Pock 

2. The aclioa of spiritualizing or making spiritual; 
the state of being spiritualized. 

1809 Crit. Rev, Ser. iil XVI, 464 This .spirituallniioa 
of the old faith. 2851, Ruskin Yen. J. i. §29 The 

history of Gothic architecture is the history of the rcfio;- 
ment and spiritualisation of Northern work under iis 
influence. 2^9 Farrar St. Paul I. 244 Nor had theyseea 
that His fulfilment of the Law had consisted in its spirit- 
ualisation. 

b. Interpretation in a spiritual sense. 

1820 Southey Wesley 1 , 204 Madness never gavebiitbw 
combinations of more.. blasphemous obscenityj than tbe}’ 
did in their fantastic allegories and spiritualizations. 

Spiritualize (spiTitiwabiz), v. [f. Spiiutpal 

-b-iZE, or ad. F. spiritualiser (i6th c.). Cf. 
It, spiritualizzare, Sp. and Pg. espiritualizar.] 

1 . trans. To render spiritual ; to invest wiih a 
spiritual character ; to raise or change to a spiritual 
(or more spiritual) condition. 

Freq. in the 27th c, 

2631 R, H. Arraignm, Whole Creature xiii. § 1. 173 
Soules food, if 1 may so say, is spiritualized to thesusienti- 
tion of the spirit, 2655 Fuller Ch, Hist. n. 57 Christ more 
spirituallized their Toy, rather to rejoyce that their Names 
were written in Heaven, 2696 Stanhope C/o*. PoiUn 
(27x1) 81 This man is as it were spiritualized, can bsie 
recourse to God without distraction. x8ox B. Maxmzu 
Let, in Mem, B. Ewing (1829) 37 That any thing I shouW 
write should be helpful in spiritualising another. 

I Miss Braddon Mt, Royal II, xii. 279 Illness and sonjude 
I bad done much to exalt and sptrituafize Angus Hamleiso^ 
i mind. 


b. To convert into, invest with, a spiritual seow 
or meaning ; to expound or understand in a spiritual 
sense ; to explain away in this manner. Also aisoL 

2645 Calamy Indict, agst. Eng, 26 Oh that God wuld 
give us hearts to spiritualize these stories ! 1663 Bovu 
Usef, Exp. Nat, Philos, i, v. 2x5 Beasts inhabit and enjo)’ 
the world: man, if he will do more, must study, and (u/ 
may so speak) hoiritualize it, 1696 C. Leslie Snast vx 
Grass 266 They nave Spiritualiz'd away all the Letter o' 
the Scripture, the Sacraments, and Christ's^ Humarjity- 
*734 Watts Relig, Juv, (1789) 221 Must we spiritualuej^ 
affairs of larks^ and worms, and squirrels, and learn rcJipon 
from all the trifles in nature? 2798 Graves Charitc.Apl’ 
226 Nothing is attributed to natural causes; evcr>MhiKgu 
spiritualized and map;nifled. 2833 Fraser's Mag. 

There is an increasing tendency to spiritualise aivay tt- 
palns of what is technically called Hell. 2845 Kitto W- 
Bibl, Lit. s.v. Commentary^ Pious reflections, 
tudinous inferences enter largely into our popular boo« 
exposition. T*hey Spiritualise, but they do not cxpouoi ^ 

c. To render spiritual in appearance; torenn; 

in a high degree, . .. 

2889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton xox The softened hj 
spiritualises the landscape. 2898 Watis-Dustos 

iii. vi, Sinfi’s noble features, illumined and spjriiuaiuw ; 

a light that seemed more than earthly. . .^1 

t2. To invest with full spiritual or ccclesuisu-* 
status or rights. Obs,-^ . 

2642 Terntes de la Ley 226 If Cbappels 
men were not approved of by the Diocesan, and ^ 
lerme it, spiritualized, they are not accounted 

3. fa. To change, convert into, or reduce i 
spirit ; to render volatile or spirituous. Obs. 

2644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xxvL 238 ITiis motion of * 
driueth the bloud (which is warmed and 
being boylcd in this furnace) through due 
arteries. 2694 Skxmqu Bate's Dispens. 
what has been said it appears, first, that the Uold ^ ^ 
be spiritualized or subtilized. 1721 Bailct, v/q lh« 
ChjTnistry) is to reduce a compact mixt Body tni 
Principle call'd Spirit. 2741 Phu. Trans. LV,s 4 ^ 
fitted,.. by its expansive quality, to rarify and as it 
spiritualize the blood. ^ r»*,K 0' 

b. To invest with the immaterial qualities 


nature of a spirit, .1^, 

2659 H. More Itnmort. Soul (2662) 154 to 

more active then ours, being more spiritualized, Uia 
say, having greater degrees of motion communica-^ 
it. z8z8 Keats Endym. iv. 993 Then 'iwas fit 

this mortal statejil^ou shouidst, my love, by some uo- 

for change Be spIritualts’cL ^ 

absol. To inform with spirit. Obs," 

27x3 Derham Phys.-Theol, 4 A Mass of Air, 
penetrating Matter, fit.. to excite, animate, and 
and IQ short, to be the very Soul ©f this lower lYofw. 
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Hence SpiTitnaliziEg' ppl. a. 

1845 ^TTO Cycl. Bibt. Lit. s.v. Commentary^ A preach, 
ing, spiritualising commentarj' does not deserve the appella- 
tion of commentary at all. 1853 De Quincev Antoh. Sk. 
^Vks. I.’ 27 That softening and spiritualising haze which 
belongs. .to the action of dreams. 1899 W, R. Ince Chr. 
Mysi. vui, 317 The spiritualising power of human love. 

Spiritualized (spi-ritij/abizd), ppl. a. [Cf. 
Spibitdamze v-I 

1 1. Containing an infusion of spirits. Obs.—'^ 

1593 Nashe Christ's 7*. 70 b, Why* ensparkle they theyr 
eyes with spiritualiz’d distillations ? Why tippe they theyr 
tongues with Aitnim potabilel 

2. Rendered spiritual ; characterized by spirit- 
uality. 

1651 N. Bacos p/se. Govt. Eng-, il vL 50 The persons 
of these Spiritualized men were of so aiery constitution, 
as they could not be holden by hands made out of the 
Clay. _ 1720 Weltox^ SuJjTer. Son oj" God II. xiv. 373 He 
.alone is the True spiritualized ^Soul, who only aims at God’s 
Glory. 1826 Scott WooibL I, Dry bran and sapless pot- 
tage, unfitted for the spiritualized palates of the saints. 
i 83 o Smith's Diet. Bible I. s. v, Ark^ The climax of 
spiritualised religion. 

3. Changed from a bodily or material condition 
to a spiritual one ; convert^ into spirit. 

1799 Gilpin Semi. xxii. 269 Whatever may be the imraedi* 
ate state of our souls, our bodies, in some spiritnali2ed form 
which we understand not, shall be again united to them. 
1857 Reble Eucharist. A dor. 52 The., contemplation of a 
certain presence of His now spiritualized Body among 
them. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc, jr His body..u'as imme- 
diately after death brought to life again in a spiritualised 
and incorruptible form. 

Spirittializer (spiiitiwabizaj). [f. Spieit- 

UALIZE Z'.] 

1. One who gives a spiritual sense to a Scriptural 
statement, etc. ; one who interprets spiritually. 

1698 tr. Abp. FenehrCs Maxims Saints 202 Altbo' the 
said Book doth.. make an enumeration of false spiritual- 
lizers. a 17^ WAR0URroxi?/v. Legat, ix, ii.Wks. 1788 III. 
65s The Socinians, who boast to have interpreted Scripture 
on the several and justest Laws of Logic and Criticism, 
have, in this instance, . .deviated more from these Laws than 
the most liccntious of the Allegorists, or the wildest of the 
Spiritualizers. 1828 E. Ir^ung Last Days 362 O ye niggard 
spiritualizers of God’s universal promise I ^ 2842 Faber Frov. 
Lett. (2B44) 11. 35 A thorough-going splritualiser wll tell 
you the^ covert meaning of every dish and spoon in 
Solomon’s temple. 

2. A spiritualizing agency or quality. 

1822 Whe\n’ELl in S. Douglas Li/e {i83i) 73 It. .is some, 
thing of the same kind of consoler and spiritualiser In small 
matters that religion is in great ones. ^ 1867 H. Busunell 
Mor, Uses Dark Th* 21 Sleep is a spiritualuer. 

Spiritualizing (spiTitij/alsizig), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec.] The action of the verb Shbitdalize ; 
a spiritual interpretation, 

^ 1649 F. Roberts ClavU^ .5/^/.^Iatrod. ii. 16 Man ascend, 
ing unto God, by the Splritualiziog of his Nature. z6^C. 
Leslie Snake in Grass 166 Their (fc. Quakers’] Principle ts 
Spiritualizing. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 247/2 His king, 
dom was not so much a new one, as a fulfilling and spirit- 
ualizing of the former dispensation. 1864 Macm, Mag, 
Oct. 4^ The m>'5tic splritualizings of an In*ing. 
b. In attributive use. 

x8^ A. R. C. Dallas Look to yerus. (ed. 2) 49 ’The 
spiritualizing s>-stem of interpretation.^ 1856 R. A Vaughan 
jhlystics (i860) I. s? spiritualizing mania be Philo's 

great claim to distinction. 1B73 Svmonds Grk. Poets x. 339 
The spiritualizing tendency’ of modern genius, symbolical 
in Shelley’s *Adonais’. 

■ Spiritually (spi*riti«ali), adv. Also 4 spirit- 
uellyche, 5 spirytuelly. [f.^SpiEixuAL a.'] 

L In a spiritual manner; in or as to the spirit ; 
as regards or in respect of spiritual things ; in ac- 
cordance with spiritual principles. 

1340 Ayenb, 84 Hi zet man spirituellyche ine his ri3te stat 
huerinne he wesuerst y^d. 2398TREviSA.^«r^/i. DeP, R.\. 
(1495) 3 By tbe..sxmylitude of thirnges visible our wit or our 
vnaerstondiTige, spirytuelly, ..may be so well ordred (etc.). 
c 1440 A ipk.Tales 194 Our Ladie . . enojmtid Hs seke man . . & 
curidhymbothespirituallie&bodelie. z456SiRG.HAY£Z/ia' 
Arms (S.T.S.) 20 As evill bitter u*ateris gerris mony folk 
dee temporaly, sa dois. .heresy and lollardry the saute dee 
^iritualy. /ixSij Fabyax Chron. v. cxiii. (1516) Giij/i 
(Juene. .brought m bir armes the yonge Baby, to the which 
she was moder bothe naturally, and spiritually. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidanes Comm. 66 The body and blud of Christ is 
received spiritually. 2630 Ter. Taylor Holy Living ii. § 3. 
90 In thesamedegree that virgins live more spiritually then 
other persons. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks. IV. 145 Spirit, 
ually blind, deaf, and stupid, they see not the great Omni- 
present waking in the garden. 1828 Lytton PeUiam I. 
XX, Jilr. Ho^-ard de Howard is too unsubstantial not to^be 
spiritually inclined. 1893 Bookman 86/ r This Russian 
baroness, .spiritually directing the Czar of all the Rus s l as- 
b. Comb, in spirittially-viinded. 

1526 Tindale Rom. riii. 6 To be carnally m^mded is deeth, 
and to be spiritually mj-nded is lyfe, and peace. ^is64'78 
Bullein Dial. agst. Pest. (iSSS) 122 He is so .spiritually 
mjmded that he forgetteth prore Roger. x6Sx OwEN(////r), 
Grace and Duty of being Spiritually.Minded, x83t Scott 
Cast. Dang v, ilethlnks thou art more spiritually-minded 
than can alwa^'s be predicated of a wandering minstrel. 
1844 tr. M. T. Asmnrs Mem. Babylonian Princ. II. 57 
Being, .a spiritually-minded woman, she>*ie!ded her consent. 
i'2. lu or according to a spiritual sense. (Opposed 
to literally Obs, 

13.. E.E.Allit. P, B, 1402 Bifore ke sancta sanctorum 
sohefast dry^tyn Expouned his speche spiritually to special 
prophetes. £-1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xy*. 6S pai vnderstand 
no;: baly wiittc spiritually, hot after Je letter. . 1550 Sen- 

Yol. X. 
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OKOY’s Godly Sayings (1846) 74 Understand ye spiritually 
that whiche I have spoken unto you. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse Pref. 2 All they ag^ee in this poj’nt,.. 
but yet as touchinge the situation, some vnderstand it 
spiritually. 

t y. In a spiritual or ecclesiastical capacity. 
c 1511 xst Eng. Bk. Amer. Introd. (Arb.) p. xxx/2 The 
Grekes haue spj’O'tually the Patriarcke of Constantynno- 
plen, and many Aicheb>*sshops, bysshops, and abbottes. 

4. As a spirit or spiritual being; with super- 
natural beauty, radiance, etc. 

x8i6 Byron Siege Corint/ixi^ Bespangled with those isles 
of light, So wildly, spiritually bright, a 1850 Rossetti Dante 
«5- Circle I. (1874)95 Sbe,.Grewperfcctlyaiidspiritu^Iy fair. 

5 . In respect of distilled spirit or alcohol, rare. 
x866 Athenzunt 12 May 634/1 French ivioe being spirit- 

ually weaker, than cither port or sherry. 

SpirituE^-mindedness. [Cf. spiritually- 
minded Spibitbally adv. 1 b.] The quality or 
state of being spiritually-minded or of having the 
mind set upon spiritual things. 

1647 N, K'^.o Simp. Cobler I have, .seen so much., 
spiriluall mindednesse in.. Christians. x6M Owen Do- 
minion of Sin If Grace Wks. 1852 Vll. 524 Ihis case of the 
affections I have handled.. at large in my discourse of Spirit- 
oal-mindedness. ijgi Boswell yohnson zi hlar. 1776, I 
have aUN-ays loved the simplicity of manners, and the spirit- 
ual-mindeoness of the Quakers. 1863 Grosart Small Sins 
(ed.2)82 No lamentationover want ofspiritual-mindedness. 

SpiTatualness. [f. Spirituai, a. + ->'ess.] 
The fact, qnalit)’, or state of being spiritnal in 
origin, character, or nature ; spiritnality. 

Ver^' common in the 17th c. ; now rare. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on APoc. (1573) 149 b, Otherwj’se 
there is no spiritualness atall : for they be altogether fleshe. 
1579 W, Wilkinson Con/ut. Earn. Ewe B 5j, Out of your 
spiritualnes judge all thinges according to the ballance of 
equitye. a 1603T. Ch?.Tv,'^iGHTCon/uf. R/iem. N. ^.(1618) 
438 The spiritualnttse of our bodies doth not lake away their 
natorall and essentlall properties. 1642 D. Rogers Haaman 
108 The spiritualnesse and precisenesse of Christ is a burthen 
to them. X693 Firmis* Rev. Vind. t. 6 It was the Law opened 
In the Spiritualness of it, that took of Paul from his own 
RlghtMusness. 1721 Bailey, Spirituality, Spiritualness, 
Devotion. 1889 Pall Malt G. 15 June 6/x A pseudo spirit- 
ualness which makes small account of the daily beharionr 
and moral stamina of our teachers and prea^ers. 

b- A spiritual condition or state, rare-^. 
a 1658 DuRHA&f Comm, Revelation t. (r66o) 29 To be in the 
spirit is .. to be in a spiritualnesse abstracted from camalnesse. 

t Spi*ritTialsliip, Obs. [C Spibitdal a. : see 
-SHIP 3 .] The personality of an ecclesiastic. 
(Used as a mock title.) 

1670 EacharO Cont, Clergy go A sober and temperate 
clerg3', that will not eat so much as the laity, but that. .the 
least of every thing may satlsfie their spiritualshlp. x68o 
HicKERiNciLL Narr.^ MTa. 1716 II. 206 If the Judge 
had the keeping of hb Spiritoabhip, blr. H. should neither 
be so rich, nor so fat. 

Spiritualty (spi’ritir/alti). Forms: 4-6spir- 
itualte(e, 5 -allte, speritwalto, spyryt-, 6 spyr- 
itualte ; 5 spyrj^, spirifcuelte(e ; 4-7 spirit- 
naltie, 5- spiritualty (6 -tye), [ad. OF. r^nV-, 
esperitttauUi, spiritualty, etc. : see Spjbitual a. 
and cf. Spibttu.vlitt.] j 

•f* 1 . The quality or state of being spiritual ; spir- 
itual character ; =Spibitualitv 3 . Ohs. 

1377 Lancu P. pi. B. V. 148 Pus hei speken of spiritnalte 
hat eylher despiseth other, Ti! bolhe beg?ers and by 

my spiritualte Ilbben. a 1420 Aunters 0/ Arth. xx, These 
ar the gracius giftus of the Holi Cost, That enspires iche 
sprete-..Offthb spiriloalUe Speke we no more. 1^126 Pol. 
Poems xvilL 8 In brennyng coatcmplaaon, pe hipest lyf of 
spiritnalte. xsoo Chester PI, ix. 166 In tokening of thy 
digoitie and that office of Spiritualty, receave..deuouily 
myne ofiring. 

t b. = Houness sb. 2. Obs.—^ 

1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. Wks. V. i63 The King of 
France whom he had excommunicated.., shortly after so 
viTOUght, as hb Spiritualty was surprized at Anagne. 

2 . +a. =SnBiTUAUTr 2. Obs. 

^1380 Wvclif IVks. (i85p) 276 ^ hat alle clerlds Ijme 
clenly on spiritualte, as erbt & bb apostlb deden. 1387 
Trey'isa Higden (Rolls) VII. 335 Kyng William,. rulcde 
bohe temperalte and spiritualte (L. sccularia et cede- 
siasticd] at bis owne wille. rx4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. 

10 He cs hare lorde bathe of temperaltee and of spirit- 
ualtee. i7ool5ecTEMPORAL'nfxJ. 1709 Strype yl «n. Ref. 

I, XXV, 245 Keeper of the spiritualty of the city and diocese 
of Eiistol. 

b. pi. =SrrBiTUALiTT a b. Now Hist. 

CX380 Wycuf IPks. (i83o) 369 Sih h^i ban now j>e more 
part of he temporal lordeschips, and w-ih hat h® spintualtees 
and he gteete mouable tresouris of he rewrae. xS3x-a Act 
23 Hen. PI lit c. 20 § 2 Bj-^hopes .. shall , . eniyerly have 
and enjoye all t&e spiritualties and tempora!ties..in..bene- 
ficiall maner, tS70 Act 13 Elh. c. 12 § i The Byssbop or 
Gordian of the SpjTitualtiesof some one Diocesse where he 
hath..:^lesiastical Lyring. skoy Cowell / nteypr. s.v. Gar- 
deyn. The gnardejm of the spiritualties, may be citber 
GuaxdeY-n In lawe, ..or guardian by delegation, 1726 Ay* 
uffe Parergon 125 Of Common Right, the Dean and 
Copter are Guardians of the Spiritualties, during the 
Vacancy' of a Ebboprick. 1763 Burn Ecehs. Lazo (1767) 

1. 202 Spiritualties of bbhoprfcks in the time of vacatioa- 
183s Tomlins Lazo Diet. s.v, Guardian. 19x2 Eng, Hist. 
Rev. Oct. 763 A complete list of the. . temporaJues and spirit- 
ualties belonging to a parbb daurch. 

3. The body of spiritnal or ecclesiastical persons ; } 

the spiritnal estate of the realm ; the clergy ; — 1 

SPIBITUALITr I. 

c^x4oo Desir, Trey 3100 Ho tentit not ia Tempull to no J 


tall prayers,.. Ne speebe of no spiriiualtie, with speciall ne 
other. CX450 Lovelich GraiVxlviii. aiSi^eth hem. .what 
maner of men that they welcn be, Owiher wedded men. 
oivther ^ritualle. 1482 Caxton Polychronicon wn. xil 
40s As for the temporal>Tees bej-nge in the handes of the 
spmtuelle. 1529 More Dyaloge in. Wks. 22^1 So dare 
1 boldly say that the spiritnaltie of Englande.'.b in learn* 
ing and honest Iiuing well able to matche..the spirit, 
ualiie of anye nacion chrbten, 1579 Fenton Guicciard. iii. 
(1599I M3 The diubion being no lesse amongst the spirit- 
ualtie then the layetie. X64X Milton Ch. Discipl. il 86 The 
boistrous and contradictional hand of a temper^ earthly 
rorporeal Spiritualty. 1699 Burnet^p Art. xxxvii. 3B4 
The Sj’nods.;U'ere for the greatest part mixed Assemblies 
in which the Temporally and the Spiritualty sate together, 
1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. WhiiakePs Dispui. 248 He says 
all, not merely the learned, or the bbhops, or the spiritualty. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (185B) I. iiL 248 The spiritualty 
defended themselves by prescription and usage. xSjSStubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xix. 290 We may regard the spiritualty of 
England, the clergy or clerical estate, as a body completely 
organbed. 

fb. A. body or set of ecclesiastics or cler^. Obs. 

.*S*3 Bi/e Hen. P (1911) 284 And all the saide spiritualtie, 
smginge the offices accustomed in like case, conueyed the 
pide corps [etc.). 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. v. 1 v. Then the 
kjmge cried commanding hb spiritualtye, bb wyse men, 
enchaunters,..to be brought unto him. 1624 Bedell Lett. 
iii. ^ We leame that no earthly power, no hlagbtrate is a 
spiritoall man, vnlesse bee bee one of the Popes spiritualtie. 
1653 Milton Hireli^s Pref., A spiritualtie of men dei'Oled 
to their temporal gain. 

f 4 . pL Ecclesiastical ground or precincts. Obs. 
1470-85 Malory XVII. xxiii. 724 Bors leteberj’hym 

by hb sj-ster and by Galahad in the spjTj-tueltees. 

t Spiritua-scence, -a*scency. Obs. rare, [f; 
L. spTritus Spirit sb."] Spiritnosity. 

2662 H. Stubbe Indian Nectar rii. 237 The spirituascencj’ 
of the seed little. Ibid. 139 A.. resemblance, m its colour, 
consbtence, and spirituascencj', to the white of an Egg. 
1684 tr. J/erc.^Ci?mprV.xix.83x Aromaucks..correct 

that duloess and deficient 5piritua5cence..of the Stomach, 
t SpiTitnated, a. obs.-^^ [f. as prec.] Im- 
pregnated with, or converted into, spirit. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont'sPind. 292 The glorified, splrit- 
naied and perfected Sulphurs, ..by their fermentall irradia- 
tion, at once mortifie whatever b malignant In the body, 

IlSpiritne'l, -e*lle, a. [F, spirituel masc., 
•elleitm.i see Spiritual u.] Of a highly refined 
character or nature, esp. in conjunction with live- 
liness or qnickness of mind. 

The dbtlnction between the masc. and fem, forms has not 
alwaj’S been observed in Englbh. 

a. 2673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode in. i. Do not call it ray ser- 
vice, that’s loo %T2lgarj but do my baise-mains to the prin- 
cess Amaltbea 5 that b spirituelie I S73B Mbs, Belany 
Li/e/f Corr. (2862) II. so She has such a flow of spirits and 
of w’it| ..sbe b by much the most spirituelie creature I ever 
met w’ith. 2867 Aucl’Sta Wilson Pashtt xvii, To-day there 
was a spirituelie beauty in the white face that be bad 
never seen before. 1886 Illustr. Lend. Nezvs ^ ^s/i 
The expression of her countenance. .was spintueUe in a 
high degree. 1895 Q. Rev. Oct, 467 She was as deliehfful, 
racj’i spirituelie a companion after as before her religious 
change. 

p. X709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem.{irzo)\l\, 120 She was 
very Beautiful, and more Bveliez and Spirituel than any 
I bad met. Ibid. 146 Gay Conversatlonofthe Jlodi^h, most 
Spirituel. 1833 Lytton Godolphxn Ixiv, The admired — the 
cultivated — spirituel— iho splendid Godolphin, 

Hence Spiritue'lty adv. 

2825 Neiv Monthly Mag, XV. 367 It tells them some ver^' 
disagreeable truths, and..telb them so spirituel-Xy, that., 
the castigation. .b sport to all the rest ofthc world. 
■fSpirituose, Obs. rare, =Spjbitual a. 4. 
X677 Gale Cri. Gentiles xv, v. g i. 305 AI life consisting in 
a spirituoss actuositie. Ibid. 306 The Angelic life b of al 
creatid lifes the most actuose, spirituose, and noble. 

Spiritnosify (spirifiKp-sIti). [f. next + -ilY. 

So J?'. spirituositi^ 

1 , The state or qualit}’ of being spirituous or of 
containing spirit, esp. throngh distillation. 

2669 W. SisiPSON Hydrol. Chym. ^2 \\'hicb digestion of 
the spleen so promoting the b!o<^ in its tincture, and height 
of spirituosity [etc.]. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupt. PropoHientyi 
ilie measuring of the Spirituosity of Liquors, or in what 
proportions several IJquors contein more or less of inflame- 
able or ardent parts. 2778 Phil, Trans, LXVIII. 500 The 
spirituositj’ of different liquors dbtilled from wine. 28*6 
Aid 0/ Brewing (ed. e) 202 A flavour partaking of the spirit- 
nosity of wine. iBSoLi’^r. Vniv. KngiKt.VL 281 The win« 
in tins part are rich in color, and dbtingubbed by much 
b^y and spiritnosity. ^ 

+ 2 . Spiritual nature or quality ; animating force 
or energ}'. Obs. rare. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. v. | i. 306 VTiatever Spinluof- 
itie or Actuosiiie there b in any created life. Ibid, "^97 
The Life of God carries in it the most perfect Spinluosiue, 
as he b the most simple pure Spirit. _ 

Spirituous (spilitiwas), a. [f. L. sptntu-s 
+ -ons, or ad. F. spiritueux (i6th c.), bp. ana 
Pg. espirituoso^ 

1 . Spirited, animated, lively, vivacious. ^otvnIre. 

.5,9 k Josio^Cr^Ma'!, H.V. in. ii. Well, I ^ jesoh ? 
what He doe.-Wbat my good i 

J. Savage Ltil. Antitr-lc xlv. 109 TTie barharocs 

spirituous and wise People, not to lie usd ^ XXVII. 
Nations are bj- their Tjvan is, .^^>9 

"ro?the natSfe?f-S^y"^^^^^ of, spitil ; 
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containing spirit or volatile principle in a natural 
state. (1‘req. in 17th cent.) 

1605 Timme Quersit, i. vii. 30 Vineger,..in regard of., 
that most thin, spirituous, sower essence of salt, doe pierce 
into the most inward parts. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. 88 If the matter be spirituous, and the cloud compact, 
the noise is great and terrible. 169A W. Wotton Anc, \ 
'Mod, Leeirn. (1697) 239 The Fseculencies are separated 
from the more spirituous Parts, and by their Weight sink to 
the Bottom, a lyzz Lisle Husl/. {1757) 302 Though the 
grounds are very rich, the juices of the grass are from thence 
less spirituous. 1737 Bracken Farriery hnpr, (1757) II. 
185 Oats and Beans is a more warm and spirituous Feed 
than Hay. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp, Philos. II. xvii. 
'264 It is thin and clear like water, though somewhat more ! 
spirituous and viscous. 1837 P, Keith Hot. Lex. 366 Vege- 
table substances are always resinous, or oily, or spirituous, 
when the oxygen which they contain is to the hydrogen in 
a smaller proportion than in water. 

Jig. 1673 Dryden Mary, h laMode ii. i, Fancy will every 
touch and glance improve. And draw the most spirituous 
parts of love. 1705 J. Duntoh LtJc ^ Err. vii. (1818) I. 275 
My happiness was too spirituous and fine to continue long. 
1709 Airs. Manley Secret Mem. (1720) HI. 29 That little 
valuable spirituous Particle {sc. sincerity], that animated 
the Whole I 

3 . Containing or impregnated with spirit or 
alcohol obtained by distillation; containing an 
infusion of alcohol ; alcoholic, ardent. 

i68x ir. Belon's New Myst. Physick Introd. 10 Medicine 
must be invited.., by refined and spirituous Medicaments, 
to procure Preservation. 1694 Salmon Batds Dispens. (17x3) 
46/2 Cover and lute it, and distil S. A. so will you have 
a spirituous Water. 1742 ir. Algarotti's NewtotPs The. II. 
194 They were obliged to cut the most spirituous Wine with 
a Hatchet. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 246 Spirituous, 
warm, subtile medicines are to be used. 18x3 T. Thomson 
Lect, Injiam, 605 Spirituous and resinous substances have 
long been in repute for the cure of burns. .1857 Miller 
Elem. Chem.y Org. vii. §2. 503 The spirituous vaniishes dry 
the most rapidly. 1867 J, Hogg Microsc. 1. li. 142 Dropping 
into it carefully.. a spirituous solution of iodine. 

b. Freq. in spiritttous Uqttor{s). 

1732 Arbijthnot Rules of Diet in A limenis^ etc. i. 245 Strong 
.Waters or Spirituous Liquors contract and harden the solid 
Parts most of all. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 242 As the laws 
stand, a licence from the officers of excise alone, for retailing 
spirituous liquorsjis not sufficient. .SiWVTW Panorama 

Science Art II. 88 When the instrument is immersed in 
spirituous liquor. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xiv, 11, 197 The 
•modern Tartars extract a spirituous liquor from the milk of 
their marcs. x852 Trollope N. Amer. 1. xvil. 377 No wine 
or spirituous liquors may be used. 

4 . Of or belonging to spirit or alcohol ; like or 
resembling that of spirit. 

1667 Phil, Trans, II. 496 The Thames- water.. in eight 
months time.. acquires a Spirituous quality, so as to burn 
like Spirit of Wine.- 1699 Evelyn Aeetaria (1729) 167 Spirit- 
uous and active Force toanlmate and revive every Faculty 
and Part. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 789 When 
this sap was left exposed to the air. .it became milky (andj.. 
acquired a spirituous smell and taste. 1862 Miller Elem. 
Chem.. Org. (ed. 2) 155 Wood spirit is a limpid, inflammable, 
colourless liquid, of a penetrating spirituous odour. 1867 
F. H. Ludlow Little Briggs 2x8 The spirituous soupjron 
which tingles through the siropy flavors of an arrack punch. 

b. Accomplished or carried out by means of 
spirit or alcohol. 

j8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 167 There are reckoned to be 
three kinds of fermentation : spirituous, acetous, and putrid. 
+ 6. =SpiRrruAL a. 4. Obs, 

1662 K. Mathew Uni. 60 When ihy now rotting body 

is destroyed, thou again shah receive a spirituous body. 1678 
CuDwoRTH Intell. Sysi. 785 The Irrational Part or Life 
thereof, is Separable only from this Gross Body..; but hath 
(after Death) a Spirituous or Aiery Body. 1727 De Fob 
Hist. Ap^ar. iv. (1840) 30 Such inhabitantffasare spirituous, 
and invisible, 1745 Eliza Heywood Female Spect. No. 15 
(1748) III. X20 As^^eat an enemy as indolence is to our 
spirituous part, activity in things unfit is yet much more so. 
+ 6. Spiritual, in various senses. Obs. - 
a X631 Donne Serin. (1634) xv, 7 God gives not his people. , 
valour, and then leaves them to a ^pirituousquaTTcl50mcncsse. 
17x2 W, King of Hedington Pref., Wks. 1776 111. xi 
She seems spirituous, and .. not dlsinclinable 10 virtuous 
courses. X727 Warburton Prodigies Miracles i. 54 What 
then must we expect from this spirituous Imposture; which 

S ersuades the credulous Reader that the Soul of History is 
ere disingaged from the un weildy . . Carc.iiSses of Chronicle 
and Anna!? 

Hence Spi'ritnonsly^z^z;., f in a spirited manner. 
1751 Eliza Hevwood Betsy 7 ’houghtless IV. 52 * Bless me, 
madam t' cried Mrs, Munden, spirituously, ‘would your 
ladyship have me give up.. that slender pittance?’ 

Spi'rituonsness. , [f. Spirituous a.] 

1. =Spirituosity I. 

x6^ Boyle Ne7v Exp. Phys. Mech. xxiv. 193 The great 
thinness and spiriiuousness of the Liquor. 1670 H. Stubbe 
Plus Ultra X06 He plants a kind of. .lire in the heart, which 
..imprints a splrituousness in the blood that issueth out Into 
the Arteries. ^ 1725^ Diet. s.v. Wine, These (Le. strong 
wines) by their Spiriiuousness, wonderfully conduce to the 
Digestion of the gross Food of our Country. 

2. ^SriRITUOSlTY 2. 

X727 Bailey (vol. II), Spirituousness, Fulness of Spirits, 
Liveliness, Phil. Trartr. XLI. 301 How can one be- 
lieve, tliat..a little more Aciiviiy, little more Splrit- 
uousness, should compose.. any Organization? 

Spirity (spi'riti), a. (and adv.). Chiefly dial. 
or colloq. Also 9 dial. fipirrit(t)r, sperrity, 
spe(o)rity, etc. [f. Spirit sb. 

L I'ull of or characterized by spirit, animation, 
energy, or vivacity ; spirited. 

1633 Struther in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxvL 4 To 
make them more spirity [Satan] can horse them on restless 


contention. 1765 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (XB70) I. 
136 Heisa most active, spirity man, .and by his great mental 
exercises keeps himself from any thing like a lethargy. x8o8 
E. Sleath Bristol Heiress I. 6^ That was spoken like a 
young woman of sense !— A fine^ spirity lass. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. vin. v. (1849) 37^ Semple is a spirity man. 

b. As adv. Spiritedly; with. spirit. 

. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 64, I answered him quite 
spirity. 

■ 2 . Of the nature of spirit ; spirituous, rare. 

avjzi. Lisle Hush, (1757) 421 The dews soke into the 
broad-clover, and thin the spirity juice. Ibid., The spirity 
juice . . is . . thinned by the water getting into it, 1899 Doyli: 
Duet (1909) 126/1 Do you notice a sort of low, sweethh, 
spirity kind of scent? 

Spi*rivalve, a. Zool, [a. F. spirivalve^ L L. 
spTra Spire a. Of shells : Univalve and 

spiral. ' b. Having a spiral univalve shell. 

183s Kinuv Hab. /ftsi. Ani/n. I. ix. 267 Trachelipods..; 
greatest part of the body spirally convolved, . .inhabiting a 
spirivalve shell, 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Auat. II. 384/x Many 
of the spirivalve Gasteropoda.. are provided with a calcare- 
ous plate, which.. closes accurately the mouth of the shell. 

f Spirk, Obsr‘^ [prob. related to E. Anglian 
spurk to spring or shoot up.] A sprout or shoot. 

1565 Golding OvuPsMet. iv. (1567) 46 b, By little and by 
little did with growing top begin A prelie spirke of Frank- 
insence aboue the Tumbe to win. 

Spi'rket^. E. dial. Also 7 spirkit, 

9 sper-, spurket. [Of obscure origin ; cf, prec. 
and SpiRGET.] A stout peg or hook on which to 
hang things, 

1644 J. Carter Nail 4- Wheel (1647) 14 The u-^e of such a 
nail, or peg, or spirkit Is to hang things out of hand. 1787 
Marshall Norfolk Gloss., Spirket, a hook 10 hang things 
on. 1806 Bloomfield Wild Flowers 44 She passed a clean 
white hog.. They'd kilt the day before. High on the spirket 
there it hung. 1823 E. Moor Sujfolk Words, Sperket, 
wooden, hooked, large peg, not much curved, to hang 
saddles, harness, etc. on. x8^ Miss Betham-Edwards Lord 
of Harvest ii. 22 The big boiler hanging from the spirket 
now contained a hit of beef and a plum pudding. 

f Spi'rket NauL obs. In 8 spirkit. [Cf. 
next and Spurket.] Spirket risings, i. 

17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 44 The Spirkit 
Risings.. are placed^ under the Lower Gun-deck Ports. 
Ibid,, The Spirkit Risings under the Middle Deck Ports. 
Spirketting (spa-jk^ig). MiiU. Also 8 
spirkit-, 9 spirkitting, sparketting. [app. f. 
spirket (cf. prec.), var. of Spubket.] 

1 . Inside planking between the waterways and the 
ports of a vessel. (.See qnots. ly.^o, 1769.) 

1748 Anson's Foy. ii. iv, 158 Her spirkiling and timbers 
were very rotten. 1750 Blanckley Nav, Exfos. 156 
Spirketing are Strokes of thick Plank wrought from the 
lower Edge of each Port to each Deck respectively within 
Side of the Ship, 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), 
Spirketing, that range of planks which lies between the 
waterways and the lower edge of the gun-ports within 
the side of a ship of war, x8oi Naval Chron. VI. 202 
Carlings, and sparketting, much damaged by shot.^ 1805 
Shipwright's Vade^M, 202 All clamps and spirkittings 
above the lower gun-deck should have three port shifts in 
midships. cx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 69 The 
spirketting works up so as to form the lower sills of the 
ports. 1874 Thearlb Naval Archil. 43 The butts of shelf, 
spirketting, clamps, and waterway should all be carefully 
disposed with reference to each other, 
attrib. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. xvil. 368 The pre- 
ceding method ..is also applicable to deck tie-plates, clamp 
! or spirketing plates, 

j 2 . (See quot. 1846.) 

! 1846 A. Young NauLDUt. 291 In merchant vessels, when 

there is a strake of ceiling wrought between the upper-deck 
and the plank-sheer, it is called the spirketting, or quick- 
work. 1850 Wfale Diet. Terms 246 Kevels..nrc some- 
times fixed to the spirketing on the quarter-deck, when the 
timber-heads are deficient. 

SpU^ling* (spa’jliq). Now only . 5 V. Also 5-6 
spyrlyngCe. [a, MLG. spirting or MDu. spier- 
ling‘, cf. Sparling and Spurling.] The smelt, 
Osinems epertanus. 

CX425 Voc, in Wr.-WGlckcr 6^1 ' Hie gamerus, 5p>T- 
lyng, Promp. Parv. 52/2 Broclie lor .spyrlynge or 

herynge, spiculum. ^ 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxv, 95 
Qubair fisene to sell is non hot spirling. H ottsch. Exp. 

Sir T. Lestrange (B.M, Add. MS. 27448) fol. 38 Item, in 
playce, vj d. Item, in Spyrlyngs, jd. 1655 Moufet & 
Rennet Healtlfs^ Improv. xvii. 143 Sticklebacks and 
minoes, and spirlings, and anchovaes. 2668 Charleton 
Onomast. 143 Apiia..,\h^ Spirling, Smy, or Sea-Dace. 
1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit, (cd. 7) IV. 19 Trouts, Perch, 
Pike,^ Scale,,. Lyths, Spirlings. .are also caught on the 
Scottish coasts in great plenty. 1830 M. Donovan Dom, 
Econ. ll. 187 The Smelt or Spirling is remarkable for two 
qualities, the transparency of its body, and its odoriferous 
smell. 1870 P. H. MacKeklie Lands ff Owners Callnvay 
I, 35 This ri\'er has salmon and that delicate fish the 
spirling. 

- aitrib.^ 1887 SwriisALcaWcr ooSept. 4 Salmon., illegally 
caught in the spirling nets. IbtiL, The interdict. .would 
not interfere with spirling fishing. 

Spiro- (spaiTp), combining form of L. spTra, 
Gr, <TTr<rpaj SPIRE 56.3, used in a number of recent 
scientific terms, few of which have much cur- 
rency, as SpiroBacteTla, bacteria with spirally 
twisted cells; Splrocbrute (-krtf), a genus of 
bacteria having a highly twisted spiral form. 

1876 tr. Wagner s Gen, Pathol. 93 Spirobactcria are dis- 
tinguished from vibrio, by the closer and narrower, regukar, 
j permanent spiral of the filament. 2B77 Huxley & Martin 
I Elem, Biol. 29 Spirochaete, Much like spirillum, but 


longer and with a much more closely rolled spiral x8o« tr 
fe^sciCs Clin. Diagnosis vi. 206 hlobile swarms 
in the centre of the ma^, while at its circumference opp^r 
the spirochajle-like bodies. ^ ’ 

Spiroid (spsi-roid), a. [ad. mod-L. sfirerdfs 
(cf. Gr. aveipoeiSw? spirally), f. spira SPIUK jf.3 ; 
see-oiD. So F. spiral je."] Tending to a spiral form! 

1849 Herschel Ou/l. AUron. 468 It would be easy..t5 
trace.. the form of the spiroid curve. 1859 MAYNE£rXr 
Lex, 1 190/1 Spiroidcs, . . resembling a screw ; spiroid. 

Spiroil (spai'r^ixl). Chan. Also spiroile, 
spiroyl. [ad. F. spiroyte, irreg. f. mod.L, Sph^Eo. 
Spir^a : see -yl.] (See quots.) 

^ 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 6:4 This is whalhu 
induced M. Lowig to consider the acid or oil as a compound 
of 1 atom hydrogen with the compound base O* H*0‘,to 
which he has given the name of spiroil. 1841 BRANOEC^rw 
(ed. 5) 125X Chloride of sptroile. ..Iodide of spiroile. xS68 
Watts Diet, Chem., Spiroyl, Lowig's name for t!ie radicle 
C’ (more generally called salicyl, or m//V<wy/), which 

may be supposed to exist in oil of spiraea. 

Hence Spi'roilate, Splrol*Iic a,, Spi’roilide, 
Spi'roilons a. 

1B49 Craig, *Spiroilate, a compound of splroilic acid and 
a base.^ 1837 R. D. Thomson in Brit. Annual%4^t ‘Splr. 
oilic acid. Z841 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) X25X Acrystallued 
product.. which LOwig terms spiroilic acid. ^ x868 W.sns 
Diet. Chem., Spiroylic acid, syn. with Salicylic Acid. 1838 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 615 A ‘•'spiroilide of potas- 
sium was formed. When this spiroilide is treated with 
muriatic acid [etc.]. 1841 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 1251 Evolv- 
ing hydrogen and producing a spiroilide of potassium. i863 
Watts Diet, Chem., *Spiroytous acid, sjm. with Salitykl 

tSpirol^, Obs.~'^ [ad. obs. F. spirolt^ A 
kind of cannon (see quot.), 

16^3 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xlvii. 209 Long pieces cf 
Artillery called Basilisks, and smaller sized ones, known ly 
the name of spirols. 

Spi*rol Chan. (See quot. and Spiroil) 

x868 Watts Diet. Chem,, Spiral, a name applied ^ 
phenylic alcohol, because it may be obtained from .spiroylic 
(salicylic) acid, in the same way as benzol from benzoic acid. 

Spirometer (spairp-mftaj). [Irreg. f. L. 
sptr-are to breathe : see -ometeb.] An instnimtnt 
for measuring the breathing power of the lungs. 

1846 Hutchinson in MedUo-Chirurg, Tram. XXIX. 
General and gractica! deduclions, to detect disease by 
spirometer, with the method of its application. ^1858 O- >». 
Holmes Aut. Break/.^t. (1883) 206 Estimating beigbi 
weight, force by the dynamometer and the spirometer. 
1877 M, Foster Physiol. 11. 11,(1878)255 It may be measured 
by a modification of a gas meter called a spirometer. 

Hence Spirome’tric, Spirome’trical 

1887 frul. Education No. exo. 29 The distance naturam* 
separating them. .on the spirometiic register. i8s7,L 
Denison Pref, Climate Consumption 9 The large spiro- 
metrical records of those who live at great elevations, 
Allbutt's Syst. Med, I. 310 (a) Increase of chest circumkr* 
ence, (b) increase of spirometric capacity, , 

Spirometry (spair^>*m/'cri). [See prec. m 
-aiETRY,] Measurement of breathing-power or 
lung-capacity; the use of the spirometer. 

1859 in Maync Expos. Lex. 1x90/1. 1862 H. W. 

Dis. Chest 25 Spirometry, which has received its fri^ 
development from Dr. Hutchinson. ^1890 Lancet 9 AUs* 
294/2 A number of observations in spirometry. .. 

Spirons (spai»T 3 s), a, rare, [f. SriRE 
Spire-shaped ; spiry. 

1841 Florist's yrnl. (X846) ll.z'jZEpidendruniselliW^'” 
(side-»ddle)...The flowers spirous, upright. 

Spirr, obs. form of Speer v.^ 

t Spirt, Obs. Also 5 spyrt, 6 spert(e- 

[Reduced form of Spirit.] = Spirit j^,invano 23 


ifd 


passe in the myddes of the way of the spert, V* 
forth w* it bredeth the cougbe. 1607 Hieron /» hs. i- 5-^ 
That item which the Spirt of God giueth by the 
a 26x9 Fotherby Aiheom. ii. xiv. § 4 (2622) 357 ^ 
is inspired, with a kind of heauenly spin. 170* 
ston Martial xii, ccxi, [=in. xcvii.j 465 Let not ono 
chill this bundle of spirt [L. /i«hc AVe/An//]. . 

Spirt (sp 5 jt), 56,*“ Also 6 spyrt. [Of obscc 
origin : cf. Spurt 56.1] 

+ 1 . a. A brief period of time ; a short space, u /• 
exsso Wever Lusty Jtfv. Diij, I vvil piay a * • 
should I not? 2582 Stan yhurst/^w^/x 
for a spirt [they] linger, no good opportumtyc * 
2612 Shelton Quix. i. i. (1620) L 2 'J’he Spins that c- 
idle (which was the longer part of the V'ear). 

t b, A short distance. Obs.'~^ ^ 

a 2668 Lassels Foy. Italy 1. 85, I must except 1 
Noua here, which for a spirt surpassclh all the sirceis 
saw any where else. . . 

2 . A^aut, A short or slight spell ^wind. . , 
2726Shelvocke Foy. round Worlds A 

would now run us into fair weather. 2799 p... Ilie 

1.440 Orders came dowm. .to .sail from CaW5ana.u , 
first spirt of wind. 2805 /bid. XIII. 243 She sails JJ.. 
spirt of Wind.^ 2837 T. Hook faek Bragrx, i 
shall have a spirt of wind presently. . 

3 . A sudden outbreak or brief spell of acti'* ; 

exertion ; a spurt. p-. 

2829 Gen. P. Thompso.s' Exerc. {1842) L 55 ^ ^ is 
doubicdly cause a spirt of employment and 
Ireland. But as soon as this spirt was cr/. 

Dickens Mart. Chuz. iv, The strife, ..after breaxt-j^^^ 

afresh some twice or thrice in certain 
and dashes, died away in silence. 2856 * 

Brit. Rural Sports n. ti. ii. 386/x On the da>'s isic 
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between the gallops a very short and quick spirt will serve 
to freshen the horse's wind. 1883 ‘Annie 'J’homas' lilod. 
Housewife 142 That dinner's only a spirt, you know. 

Spirt, sb!^ Now dial, [Metalhetic form of 
Sprit sb, Cf. Spdbt j3.2] a sprout or shoot. 

1634 Holland I. 446_Th^e Filberds.. within their 
belly ,.haue in the mids a little chit or spirt [1601 spurt] 
as if it were a nauill. t88z- m western dial, glossaries 
(Warw., Wore., Heref.). 

Sprrt (sp3Jt), sb.^ [f. Spirt v?- Cf. Spurt 

1. A jet or slender spout of water or other liquid, 

17x6 Gay Trivia iii. jo6 Water, dash’d from fishy Stalls, 

shall stain His hapless Coat with Spirts of scaly Rain. 1840 
Browning Sordello iv. 135 In the centre spreads. .A laver, 
broad and shallow, one bright spirt Of water bubbles in. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. i, A great spirt of blood burst 
from his nose. 1879 J, Burroughs Locusts 120 There was 
a spirt or two of rain. 

• b. The sound made by a jet of liquid. 

1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Afad. Crowd iii. I. 26 Soon a soft 
spirt, alternating with a loud spirt, came in regular succes- 
Sion from within the shed. 

2. A sudden jet of fire, or puff of smoke. 

x8sx Hawthorne Snow Image (1879) m Looking at the 
little spirts of fire. 1871 Meredith H. Richmond xxiv, He 
sent out quick spirts of smoke rolling into big volumes. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic 21 Spirt and spirt Of fire from our 
brave billet’s either edge. 

Jig. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 23 Man's inch of 
masterdom,— spot of life, spirt of fire, — To star the dark and 
dread. 

Spirt (sp5Jt), zj! [Of obscure origin: cf. MHG. 
and G. dial, spirzen to spit, Icel. ( 17 th c.) spirta 
(fig.) to utter. The form Spdiit vP is recorded a 
little earlier.] 

1. intr. Of liquids (or small objects) : To spring 
or burst out in a small quantity but with some 
force ; to issue in a jet. 

1582 STANVnuBST./S««2in. (Arb.)?! From that stub lyfce. 
wisefoorth spirt drops bluddelye stilling. 2626 Bxcou Syiva 
§ 314 Beer or ale while it is new and full of Spirit (so that it 
Spirteth when the Stopple is taken forth). i 663 Wilkins 
Real Char. 105 That whose seed when ripe will spirt out of 
the cod- 1692 Ray Disc, 1. iii. (1693) 42 The water breaks 
forth with great force,, .spirting several fathoms high. 1728 
Pope Dune. ii. 178 Thus the .small jett.. Spirts in the gard- 
ner’s eyes who turns the .cock. 2758 Reid tr. Jl/acouer's 
Chym. 1 . 236 This spirts out in fine small jets, 2827 Scott 
Stirg. Dan. xiv, Upon whose muSUn robe a part of the vie* 
tim’s blood had spirted, 2844 Thackeray 
Wks. 1898 VI. 74 His coafand waistcoat buttons spirt vio« 
lently off his garments. 2905 J, B. Firth Highways Derby, 
shire .vxv. 569 Through the sluices at the sides the water was 
spirting gaily. 

fg, 01826 Landor I mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 190 Wit 
vibrates and spirts. 

2 . trans. To send out in a jet or slender rapid 
stream ; to squirt. 

2582 Stanyhurst /Sneis ij. (Arb.) 59 [The adder] with 
toonge three forcked furih spirts fyre ireshlye regetidred* 
2625 PuRCKAS Pilgrims 11. 2827 The Rose water that was 
spirted by little young Jewes. 2635 J. Havwaro tr. Biondls 
Banish'd Vtrg. 203 Others were busied in spirting and sprink* 
ling water in her face. 1697 Dryden Vlrg, Georf. iv, 622 
His finny Flocks. .rowling round him, spirt the bitter Sea. 
2796 Mme. D’Arblay Camilla I. 249 The same gentleman 
..was now spirting lavender water all about him. 28x7 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xvii. (1818) II. 73 A pair [of ants}. . 
rearing upon their hind-legs mutually .<;pirt theiracid. 2843 
Thackeray Irish Sk. Bk.^ ii, A tablecloth, over which a 
waiter has just spirted a pint of obstreperous cider. 2895 
Sir H. Maxwell Duke Britain v. 72 Fill your mouth with 
water and spirt it into the opening. 

Jig. 2582 Stanyhurst rEneis i. (Arb.) 35 In that od Isle 
raigneth, from Troyblud spirted, Acestes. 2628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. 11. 2x15 Lest I should spirt a blot So black, 
as that it would not be forgot In future Ages, a x66x Fuller 
Worthies^ Line. ii. (1662) 158, I find one Pen spirting ink 
upon him. 2860 Thackeray Round. Pajers iii. Ribbons, 
Our fountain of Honour., has spirted a baronetcy upon two, 
and bestowed a coronet upon one noble man of letters. 

iransf. 2857 Dickens Dorrit n. xxx, He spirted it [the 
hotel-bill] into Mr. Flintwinch's face, when the old man 
advanced to take It. 

b. QoviZt. forth, out, up. 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud.Ep. 137 Toades are sometimes 
observed to exclude or spirt out a dark and liquid matter 
behinde. 2664 Power ExJ. Philos, i. 39 The Lamprey hath 
a fistula.. at the back part of the head, whereat they spirt 
out water, 17x6 Gay Trizna n, 144 Oft' the loo'^e Stone 
spirts up a muddy tide Beneath thy Foot. ■ 28x7 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. xxL (1818) II. 239 Sometimes they will even 
spirt out that liquor. iBz^lfid. III. xxx. 150 Perforated 
tubercles, which when the animal is molested spirt forth a 
transparent fluid. 2840 Dickens Old C. ShoJ xlv, When 
every chimney spirted up its flame. 

3. To knock out with something spirted. 

2642 Fuller Holy ft Prof. St. iii. v. 162 He that cats cherries 
with Noblemen shall have bis eyes spirted out with the 
stones. 

Hence SpiTted ppl. a. \ SpiTting vbl. sb. 

. 2834-6 P, Barlow in Encycl. (1845) VII 1 . 415 Some 

inconvenience is caused by the spirting. 2847 Tennyson 
Prine. vii. 187 Red with splried purple of the vats. ^ x^ 
O.W. 'i^oxyw.sProf.Breakf. T. xii, Wc all like the spirting 
up of a fountain. 

Spirt, v.“ Now dial, [Metathetic form of 
Si*KiT V, Cf. Spurt v.-] inlr. To sprout or ger- 
minate, esp, abnormally or unseasonably; 1*^0 
. shoot up in growth, 

*554-5 in Miss Jackson Shropshire \Vord.hh. (1679) 4^3 
Their corne . , was layd flat to the grownde, and so by meanes 
spiTiid. 1599 Shaks- Hen. 1', iii. v. 8 Shall a few Sprayes 
of >3,.. Our Syens, put in wilde and sauage StcKk, Spirt vp 


, so suddenly into the Clouds, And ouer looke their Grafters ? 
I 2764 Wariuicksk, Letter in Museum Rust. III. 136 The 
! eais.., m .a wet time, will spirt, and so spoil the whole. 
2863 in Barnes Dorset Gloss. 2879- in western dial, gloss- 
aries (Shropsh^ Wore., Warw., Glouc.). 

Spirt (spsJt), Z/.3 [f. Spirt sb:- Cf. S purts/. 3 ] 
zulr. To make a spurt; to turn or dart about 
quickly ; to exert oneself for a short time. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stujffe 53 Our Herring smoker, .spirted 
ouer seas to Rome with a Pedlers packe of them. 2856 
‘ Stosehence ' Brit. Rurat Sports i. in. ix. 216 The short 
running and quick turning of the rabbits, which spirt about 
even more sharply than hares. 2857 Hughes Tom Brozvn 
L iv, They comes out about twice or three times a week, 
and spirts a mile alongside of us. 

Spirting] (spautiq), ppl, a. [f. Spirt 

1. That spirts (in trans. or intr, senses). 

2583 Melbancke Philotimus N Iv, All beuenimd is her 
spirting tongue. 2648 Herrick Heiper., Country-life J. 48 
Making thy peace with Heav'n.., With holy-raeale and 
spirting salt. 2656 W. Do Card ir. Comenius* Gate Lat. 
Uni. 237 With a spirting quill. 2792 A. Young Tray. France 
274 With the addition of some spirting jets (Teau. 2865 
Dickens il/w/. Fr. 1. x, The lady has prodded little spirting 
holes in the damp sand before her with her parasol. 

b. Spirting cucumber \ see Cucumber 3. 

. 2578 Lyte Dodoens iit. xl. 372 Of the wilde spirting Cu- 
cumbre. x6xx Cotgr., Concombre sauvage, the wild Cow- 
cumber, Spirting Cowcumber, Touch.me-not. 1741 Compl, 
Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 362 You may now sow, in natural Ground, 
the wild spirting Cucumber. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 
328 Spirting Cucumber, Momordica. 1830 Lindley Hat. 
Sysi. Bot. 293 The perennial roots of all the order appear to 
contain similar bitter drastic virtues, especially that of the 
..Spirting Cucumber. 

2. Resembling that made by spirts of liquid. 

1594 Nashe Wks.(Grosart)V. rat Incbained 

chirping birds, whose throatcs..made a spirting sound. 

Spirtle (spautM), [Cf. ne.xt.] A small spirt 
or jet ; a sprinkle. 

1882 in Evans Letc. Gloss. 251. 2B92 Kipling Barrack-r. 
Ballads 115 Out of the grass, on a sudden, broke A spirtle 
of fire, a whorl of smoke. . 

SpilJtle (sp 3 *Jt*l), 2 /.. Nowrf/Vz/. Also 7 spsrtle. 

[f. tiPIRT vJ +-LE,] 

1. trans. To sprinkle, spatter, or splash with 
something. Alsoy^. 

1603 Drayton Odes^\6tg) xi. 28 , 1 creepe behind the Time 
From spertling fasbetng spirtledj with their Crime. 1610-x 
J. Davies (Heref.) Papers Compl. Wks. (Grosart) II. 76/1 
He scraped mee With Pens that spirtled me with Villany. 
1854- in midland and western glossaries. 

2. To cause to spatter or splash ; to disperse in 
small particles. 

2612 Drayton Poly-olh. ii. 283 The braines and mingled 
blood were spertled on the wall. 2704 Phil. Trans. XXV, 
1786» I suppose from some of the fouled Oyl of the Pump 
spirtled on the Wheels. 2723 Derhasi Phys.-Theol. i. iv. 
34 The Terraqueous Globe., would by the centrifugal force 
of that hlotion, be soon dissipated, and spirtled into the 
circumambient Space. 2749 W. Elus Sheph. Guide 1x7 
A sharp rain that so bashes the earth and spirtles it upon 
the grass as to cause a rot on.. sheep. 

3. intr. To become dispersed or scattered, 

1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 7 Without which Power 
thU Globe of ours would spirtle into ten thousand Millions 
of Pieces. 

-Spirt*116t. Now dial, [?f. Sprrt i.] (See 
quots.) 

x 636 Bloiie Gentl. Reervat. II. 200/2 Fbbing with a Spirt- 
Net,,. being a common sort of Ner, generally made with 
indifferent fleshes, and so it may do well for small Fish as 
well as for great, 1886 Elwokthy /K Somerset IFord-bk. 
700 Spirt-net, a kind of fishing net.. .It is a shallow bag in 
shape, tapering off to what is called a * purse’, made with a 
much finer mesh. 

(1 Spirula (spoi'rir/la). Zool,- [mod. L., dim, of 
L, sptra Spire sb.^l A genus of cepbalopods 
having a flat spiral shell in the hinder part of the 
body ; an animal of this genus, or one of the sliells. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl, Annt. 1 . 546/2 The shell of the Splrula 
is .. convoluted on one plane, with the whorls dbjoined. 
2852 Woodward MoUusca 1. 23 The argonaut, with his 
relative the spirula, both carnivorous. 2881 Cassells Hat, 
Hist. V. 181 The beautiful pearly-white shell known as 
Spirula. 

So SpiTUle. [Cf. F. spirule.^ 

2851 Mary Roberts MoUusca 57 The Spirule, like the 
Nautilus, has a chambered, sipbonated shell. 

Spiry (sp 9 i 9 'ri),a.i Also 7 spirie. [f. Spire 
1,’Of grass or other plants, stems, etc.; Forming 
slender pointed shoots. 

2602 Carew Cornwall 56 The middle part of the Shire. . 
beareth Heath and Spiric Gra^e. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 592 
As for the Lcaues, their Density appearetb, in that, either 
they are Smooth and Shining,. .Or in that they are Hard 
and Spir>’. 2703 Ro\ye U/yss. u. i. When ev'ry spirv Grass, 
and painted Flow’r, Is bung with pearly Drops of Heav nly 
Rain, 2764 Museum Rust. I. 453 The oat-slubble, the 
sedge, or long lowland spir>’ grass. 2794 Gisborne Walks 
in Forest vi. (1796) loi Spiry rushes in divergent files Rise 
fledged with rime. 2805-6 Cary Dante, Inf. ii. 129 As 
florets.. Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems, 2834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk. vii, 232 Waving with a crop of long spiry 
2865 Comh. Mag. May 629 The spiry reed, that bare.. The 
sponge of vinegar and galL 

b. Of trees : Rising in a slender tapering form 
without much branching. 

2664 Evelyn Pomona vin. 20 If the top prove 
the fruit unkind, then the due remedy roust be in re*grafnng. 
17x2 PofE 74 W'asle sandy VaUies.. The spa^rir 

and shapely Bpx adorn. 2740 Drra Ruins Rome 54 Inro 
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spiry cypress groves, and tow ring pine. 2784 Cowper Task 
III. 570 1 he spiry mjTtle.. Shines there, and flourishes. 28x4 
WoRDSW. Laodamia x6g A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb. 1843 <^^stine's Empire of Czar II. 

c ® JJ'hh their spiry pines and stunted birches. 

2S79 Stevenson J rav. Cevennes 125 A range of meadows 
set with spiry poplars. 

Comb. 1833 Loudon Emycl. Archil. Sao? Firs, or pines, 
or other spiry topped trees. 

2. Having the characteristic form of a spire; 
tapering up to a point ; a. Of parts of buildinvs. 

1664 Evelyn tr. FrearTs Arckit. 140 Pinna and Battle- 
ments were made^metimes more Sharp, Towring or Spir\'. 
2703 [R. Neve] Cx/v «5* C. Purchaser 2 Sharp and spiry 
BatUements, or Pinacles. a 2748 Thomson Hymn Solitude 
vu, I just may cast my careless eyes Where London’s spiry 
turre^ tise. 2^3 Jane Porter Thaddeus (1E26) III. xi. 
244 Ihe spiry aisles of Harrowby-Abbey were discernible 
through the mist. 2823 Gifford in Q. Rev. XXIX. 369 The 
village church, with its spiry steeple, 
b. Of hills, rocks, etc. 

2694 E. Chasiberlayne Pres. St. Eng. (ed. i8) i. 35 Car- 
^'^JYanshire. wth spiry Hills, the highest in all Wales. 
2786 W. Gilfin Mount, ff Lakes Cumberland II. 229 A 
solitary rock, tho spiry, has often a good effect. 1812 Pin- 
i^RTON Mod, Geogr. (ed. 3) 281 The spiry pinnacles of rock 
that rear themselves from among the perpetual snows, .of the 
higher Alps. 2840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Vey^ H, Two 
spiry clififs. .bound the lake on opposite sides 1889 Science- 
Gossip XXV. 205/1 The sea. .leaving on the outskirts., 
numerous stacks, islets, and spiry rocks. 

C. In miscellaneons applications. 

27x6 Gay Trivia iii. 358 The spiry Flames now lift aloft 
their Heads. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 175 A stream of curling 
smoke, ^ ascending blue, And spiry tops. 2789 E. Darwin 
Bot. Card, itjgs) I. gg Loud o’er the camp the Fiend of 
Famine shrieks,.. High-poised in air her spiry neck she 
bends. 2805 J. Luccock Nature Wool 306 Some samples 
. . were very kempy, with coarse and spiry tops to the staple. 
xBxp H. Busk l-estriad v. 468 Spiry lance of dark and 
polish’d wood. 1872 B. Taylor Faust (1875I II. v. 283 Soon 
the climbing spiry flashes Set the tree-tops in a glow. 

3. Of form : Resembling that of a spire. 

*777 Forster Foy. round World I. 253 The mountains, 
clothed with forests, rose majestic in various spiry forms. 
1789 Charlotte Smith Eihelinde (1814) V. 2x4 A group of 
yew and cypress relieved, by their spiry form, the more solid 
and regular mass of stone. 1842 Selby Brit. Forest Trees 
522 When young, the <^edar presents a pj^'ramidal or spiry 
form. 1865 Geikie Seen, ff Ceol, Scotl. viii. aip The height 
and the angular spiry forms of the mountain ridges. 

4. Of places ; Full of spires ; spire-crowned. 

2728-46 Thomson Spring 052 Spir>' towns by surging 

columns mark’d Of household smoke. 1756 Dyek Fleece 
J. 50 The leas And ruddy tilth which spiry Ross beholds, 
1843 Ruskin Mod Paint, (i860) V. vni./v. §10. 189 The 
group of spires, without it, would not. .give a proper im- 
pression of Lausanne, as a spiry place. 2889 Stevenson 
Edinburgh 180 The spiry habitable city. 

6 . slang. Highly distinguished, 

1825 T, Hook Sayings Ser. ii. 1.^229 Mr- Abberly used to 
think it quite spiry to wear a white bat and sit upon the 
coach-box and drive them himself on Sundays. 

6 . Characterized by slenderness or slimness of 
growth or form. 

1853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xx. 99 The light 
.spiry ease of an animal full of strength and running. 1856 
Brit. Rttral Sports i, XI. 1.97/1 It would be 
impossible, .to distinguish a large spiry foxhound from one 
of the smallest and lightest of her Majesty’s beautiful pack 
(of staghounds]. 

Spiry (spoi-ri), a.2 [f. Spike jAS] Curving 
or coiling in spirals. 

2676 Dryden State Innoc. iv. i, Hid in the spiry volumes 
of the snake, I lurked within the covert of a brake. 2607 — 
Virg. Georg, i. 334 Around our Pole the spiry Dragon glides. 
2725 Pope Odyss. tv. 619 On spiry volumes there a Dragon 
rides. 2798 Sotheby tr. Wieland's Oberon (1826) 1 . 157 Soft 
through the ivory flows his gentle breath, And from its spiry 
folds sweet fairy tones ascend, 
t Spiscious, a. Obs.^^ [For spissous : see 
Spiss a."] Of a thick consistency. 

2655 tr. SoreVs Com. Hist. Francion III. 54 It could not 
properly be called a liquor, but rather a certain concreted 
mist or spisdous Froatn. 

Spise, obs. form of Spice sb, and v. 
i* Spise^ V. Obs. rare. Also spyse. [Aphetic 
form of Despise v."] trans. To despise. 

23.. Seuen Sages 23x1 (W,), A 1 the werld (will! the spise, 
Yif thou do bi here (= by her], and lete the wise. ^^2400 
Destr. Troy 3889 He spake neuer dispiiuosly,^nc spiset no 
man. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 44 pat, vanilc spisyd u 
spurnyd, to trewlh vnparl>*ngly wc dr.aw. 

Spiserie, -orie, obs. forms of Spicebv. 
t Spiss, a. Obs. Also 6 spysse, spisse. 
[ad. X. spiss~us (whence It. spesso, Pg. espesso, 
b'p. espeso, OF. espes, espeis, espais, I*‘. I/ais).] 
Thick, dense, compact, close. 

C 2530 Judie. Urines 1. iii- 9 b, Spifse is thycke. Ihd. n. 
vii. 23 b. And in these maner w>-sc maye vo’^f be 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 67 The male fpbntj is of 
spis'c or tough branches. 16x4 
To Rdr., This spisse and den^e, yet poltshed, this 
yet concUe.. Treatise ofthe van«y of Langu *» *- (;ata- 

Ming of a more spiss consistence *kcn th j 

refraction is also more strong. > 7 « 

saw^ a Spot arise.., 

again appear strong and ^P^,, 

29 The number of spiss or small 11^ ah « Dbs 

Hence i-BpVss^yadzf.;fBpi'ssncss. VOs.^ 

COTOT. 



SPISSAMENT. 

vtent, thickly, spissely, close together, Espessenr, 

thicknesse, densitie, spissenesse, closcnesse. 
t Spi'SSameilt* Obs, rarc~-^, [ad, h. spzssa- 
mentznuj f. spissdre (see next). Cf. It spessa- 
inetttOf Sp, espesaznwito^ A thickening substance. 

1652 French Yorksh. Spa iv. 46 The body is to be anointed 
with oyle, with spissamen^ or thickeners that the quality 
onely of the cooler be received, and not the substance. 
Spi'ssated, ppl* a, 7 -are. [i,spissat- 7 is, pa. 
pple. ofL. spissdre, Lspiss-usSviH^ a.] Thickened. 

1727 Bailey ( vol. II). Spis 5 aieei^.,t\dcktx\td. aiyjg Wap- 
Byp.TON Div. Le^aiiott ii. iv WI:s, 1788 1 . 266 The images, 
which the spiscated [«V] juice of poppy presents to the 
fancy. 1859 Mayne Expos, Lex. 1190 thick- 

ened: spissated. 

So Spl’ssating* ///. ^r., thickening, rare. 

1657 Physical Diet, s.v. 

+ SpiSBa*tion. Obs.—^ [ad. L. spissdlio,'] A 
thickening (1727 in Bailef, vol. II). 
t Spissative, a. Obs~^ [Cf. prec. and -ite. 
So Sp. espesativo.] Serving to thicken. 

2678 R RfussELL] tr. Geber Ji. 1. ii. i. 38 For Temperate 
Heat only is Splssative of Humidity. 

+ Spissed, Obs. rare, [f, Spiss dr.] Thick- 
ened, condensed. 

1633 Heywood Hierarchy in. Comm i6x The Splssed 
Fire turnes into thickned Airej The Aire condenst, to 
Water makes lepaire. Ibid. iv. 214. Of sucb a splssed 
Substance there’s no need. 

+ Spi*S5id, O'. Obs.'^'^ [f. L, spiss'tis Spiss a. 

-h-iDi,] Thick, 

1782 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 375 Around their edges they 
aie environed with a spissid sub-pellucid liquid, which 
seems to glue them to the branch 

Spissitnde (spi-sitiwd). [ad, L. spissitudo, f. 
spisstis Spiss a. Cf. It spessitudine^ Density, 
thickness, compactness. 

c:t44o Pallad. on Husb. xii. 479 With walkers cley is 
salt so doon tberto, The spissitnde of hit to ha fordone. 
x6ot Holland Pliny I. 6x1 For all ihespissitude and thick- 
nesse that they sceme to haue, they admit gently our sight 
to pierce into their bottome. 2658 A. Fox Witrid Surg. 11. 
xiv. 103 In the Joynt must not remain any splssitude or 
gtossness when it is almost healed. 2682 H. More Annot, 
GtamilCs Lux O, 2x3 Spirits may have a contracted spiss* 
itude which is not Penetrable- 1720 Halley in Phil. Trans, 
XXXL 3 The great strength of their native Light, forming 
the resemblance of a Body, when it is nothing else but the 
spissitude of their Ra>’s. *756 P. Browne yamaica 235 It 
may be given with success in most diseases arising from a 
lentor or spissilude of the juices. x822-7 Good Study Med. 
(2829) II 17 The relative spissitude.. ascribed to the elastic 
and muscular arterial coals. 1839 Uru Diet. Arts 927 To 
produce a proper spissitude of stun for making paper. 

So t Spi-aslty [ad. L. spissitas], Obs.^^ 

T623 CocKF.RAM i, SpissitiCt thicknesse. [Also in Blount, 
Phillips, etc.) 

tSpi'SSy, Obs. rare. [f. Spiss <?.] 

Dense, compact. 

1570 liSA'iNS Meutip. 108 Sptssy, massy, spissus. 2637 N. 
^ynITINO Albino Bellanta, Yind. Poesy H 7 The spissyc 
mre . .Turnes into sea, earth's made a thickned water. 2683 
Pettus P/eta Min. 1, (x686) xox Sometimes with the digg'd 
Gold, .there breaks a small grey spissy Oar, 

Spit, jAI Forms : 6, i apitu, 2-4 (6 .Sc.) 

Zt 5 spyte. 4-6 spete, 5 speete, 6 
apeet ; Sc. 5-7 speit (6 speite, speitt), 6 speat 
(9 spsate), 8-9 apeet.' 7. 4-6 spet, s'spette. 

5 . 4-6 spitte, 6-8 spitt, 5- spit ; 5-6 spytt(e, 6 
spyt. [OE. spitu, = MDa. spit, spet (Flem., Du., 
WFiis, spit), MLG- spit {spyt), spet (LG. spit, 
spet, speet, etc.), OHG. and MHG. spiz (obs. G. 
spisz, spiss, etc.; G. spiess); IsISw. spit (Sw. 
spett) and Da. spid are from LG. By adoption 
into Romanic the word appears as It. (Naples 
dial.) spito, Sp. and Pg. espeto spit, F. dpois (pi.) 
the points of a deer’s horn.] 

1 . A cooking implement consisting of a slender 
sharp-pointed rod of metal or wood, used for 
thrusting into or through meat which is to be 
roasted at a fire ; abroach. 

a. c 2000 i^LFRtc Grant, xl. (Z.) Bo l/ent, spitu. Ibid, xiv,' 
89 Uerthus. spilum. a 2x00 in Assmann Ags. Hont. xv. 39 
Sumne thco) mid splten betweon felle & fimsce h^^rhuTmeon. 
22.. fVr. in Wr.-Wuleker 548 i/lfr;/. Spile, c szgo S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 2o 3 Some op-on grediles of Ire i-rostede weren also, 
Some use g>’es, spites of Ire horu-j-out beom i-do. 1297 
R. Glouc; (Rolls) 42x3 [He had] j'spited him horu out imd 
an ytene spite & rostwe in yis greie fur. CX340 Nontinaie 
(Skeat) 491 Broche, Ittche et Spite, laaul and dissch. 

a 2400 Ociouiar. 222 The kokes knaue, that tumeth the 
spyte. r 2440 Protnp.Parv. 469Spyie. forrosty’nge,..rrrf/. 
24S0 Caxtos Chrvn. Eng.cssxx. 202 They toke a spyte of 
coper brennjmg and put U in to his body. 2596 Dalrymple 
ir. Lestids Hist. Scot. I. 287 Resting at the fjTc, vpon a 
spite cf trie. 

0 . a 2300 Body 4 Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 334 
Thine cokes snelle, that 5 choldea..gTeithe ihl metCjlVlth 
spetes, cxAooBrui (1906) 253 (They) toke a spete of Copur 
brcnnyng»& pot hit. .into his body. CX430 Two Cookery, 
bks. 8 Put he porke on a fajjTc spete, an rost it half y-now. 
2513 Douglas .eEneid v. li. 217 Sum Mhir..ihe colis hett 
Wndir the speitis swakJas- 2538 in Lett, Suppress. Monast. 
(Camden) T94, ij gret brasse p3lt>*s,..spet>'s, pann>-s. 1676 
in Madniosh AVrX^«tf//(t892)78AnepairofIong 

caccsIrArt/ raxes) and ane speit. 1679 J. SovERYiiLr. Mem. 
ScmerTiVus\\%\d) 1 . 240 ^Vhen anyjpersones of qualitie wer 
to be with him, "he used to vrryte in the postscript of his 
letters, Speates and Raxes. 2747 ki Holme Peerage Evid. 
(1S74) So Three sptcls one shiliing sixpence. 1824 Scott 
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SPIT. 


Ep. to y, G. Loekhart 42 Speates and raxes ere five [o’clock) 
for a famishing guest, sir. 

y. 1392 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 205, vj spets et 
meremiis pro rakks. 1483 Cath. Angl. 355/2 A Spette 
of fiesche, veruittm. 1559 Bury Wills (Ciimden) 253 A 
skommer, a spet, a gredyron, 2564 Wills fy Inv, N. C. 
(Surtees, 1835) 229 Tongs, poore, sbouell, spet, and that 
belongs tbervnto, 

6 , 1392 Eart Derby's Exp, ((i^mden) 102 Pro iiij magnis 
spitles longis, et ij paruis spittes. c 2420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 13 Rost hit after warde.., then serve thou may Hit 
forthe with spit. 1495 Hottingham Rec. III. 38 Unum 
^ytte cum uno cobberd. 1540 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 119 
The gretest yron spit that I have. 1553 Eden Treat. Hew 
Ind. (Arb.) 30 They rested also mans desbe vpon spyttes. 
2607 ShaKS. Cor. IV. iv. 5 Least that thy Wiues with Spits, 
and Boyes with stones In puny Battell slay me. 2671 
Milton P. R. ii. 343 Fowl of game, In pastry built, or from 
the spit, 1710 Palmer Proverbs ic/j It ends with poison in 
the cup, or with the spit in his guts, 2740 Somerville 
Holbinot, II. 131 A Spit he seiz'd, Just reeking from the fat 
Surloyn. 2809 AIaucin Gil Bias ix, ix. r 5 We have., 
wherewithal to keep the spit and the spigot in exercise, 
2848 LytTon Harold 11. i. The meats were not placed on the 
table, but served upon small spits. 2870 Bryant Iliad i. 1 . 
25 Transfixed with spits, And roasted with nice care. 

Jig. 2607 Hieron Wks. I. 4x3 Thrust through with a spit 
of reproch. 

Comb. 1627 Minsheu Ductor, A Spitter,ss yong male Deere, 
that beginnes to haue his homes grow vp sliarpe spitwise. 

b. To beat (etc.). .,«;//// the spit, to treat with 
unexpected harshness (following upon kindly usage 
or hospitality). Now only dial, (in transf. use). 

2553 T. Wilson Rhet, 72 b, Suche are not to be lyked that 
geue a man a shoulder of mutton, and breake his facade with 
the spitte when thei haue doen. 2584 Greene Arhasta 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 214 Thou art bidden to the feast by 
loue, and art beaten with the spit by beauty. 2674-' (see 
Roast meat 2c). 2686 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 286 Din’d 
at the Colle|;e. [note] ‘Gave me roast-meat and beat me 
with the spit.* 2690 W. Walker Idiomai, Anglo-Lnt. 43 
To bid one to roast and beat him with the spit. 2876 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, 182/1 * Newer invite a hiend to a 
roast and then beat him with the spit,’ do not confer a favor 
and then make the obligation felt. 

c. The contents of a Spit. 7 ‘a 7 'e—^. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. 250 They have Camell or 
Mutton cut in mammo<^ or small bits put vpon scuers.. 
rested in the fire j of this they sell three or foure spits for 
two pence. 

f 2 . a. A fin-spine of a fish. Obs.’“‘^ 
cizoS Lay. 2x329 He..biha!de 3 hu lige 3 i ]>an strame 
stelene fisces|..per fieoteS heore spiten swulc hit sparen 
wcoren. 

f b. The point qfa spear. Obs. 

<ri45o Ceist. Persev. 2400 in Macro Plays, With spete of 
spere to I spynne ; Goddis lawys to )>ec I lerne. 
f. 3 , A straight horizontal stroke used as a mark 
in books; = Obelisk 2, Obs. 

2388 WvcLiF iEr/A X. 3 Which chapitre we hi cure custom 
han bifor markid with a spite. 2583 [see Obelisk sb. 2). 
tfiio Healey St. Aug. Citte 0/ God 733 The booke is not 
corrected but rather corrupted by those asteriskes, and spits. 
1627 Bp. Hall Epist. xi. v. 303 Either your stars or your 
spits shall he welcome to my margent. 

4 . t a. A slender or sharp-pointed rod. Obs. 

xA'^S Naval Acc. Hen. VIl (2896) Merlyng Irenes, iiij, 

Spyttes of Iron, j. Canoe hokes, ij. 1577 Harrison 
land gi b/j In sundry parts of Lancasshyre..the people go 
..into thek Fennes and Marises with long spittes, which 
they dashe here and there, .into the grounde. 

b. Pri^ithig. An iron rod carrying the wheel by 
which the carriage of a hand-press is run out or in. 

2728 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Printing, Under the Carriage 
is fix'd a juiaU piece of Iron call'd the Spit, witli a double 
Wheel in the middle. 2808 Stower Printers Gram. 323 
The axis, or spit, is a straight bar of iron, ..about three 
inches longer than the whole breadth of ihe carriage. 2833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 220 The handle [of the 
rouncej. .was attached to a rod which crossed the plalten t 
this rod was connected with the spit by means of machinery, 

c. A thatching-peg. (Cf. Bkoach sb. 5,) 

• 1833 London Encycl. Archil. § 122 These are fastened to 
the thalcbf by staples, or spits, or broaches. 2901 N. fy Q. 
9th Ser. VIII. 278 The owner thought I meant the thatch- 
pegs, which hela the thatch down, so he said, *Speets'. 

d. A rod or skewer on which fish are strung and 
hung up to dry. (Cf. Bboach sb. 2 b.) 

2833 LoODON Encycl, Archil. § 739 In the neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen, and in various places’in the north of Scotland, 
haddocks arc strung up on rods called spits. 2865 W, 
White E. Eng. I, 246 These open partitions or racks are 
called ‘ loves They support the speets, which are sticks or 
laths, long enough to lie across from one to the other. 2883 
R, Haldane Workshop Ree. Scr, 11. 443 Each fish (herring) 
is^then threaded through the gilk, on long thin spits bolding 
25 each. 

e. A shuttle-pin. 

287s Kn>ckt Diet. Mech. 2279. 

5 . A sword. (Chiefly contemptuous.) 

2842 in HaiL E.P.P. IV. 316 So that the vapour is all 
frenchlfied, With out-slucke bomm, streight breech, and 
spit at side. i68x Otway Soldier's Pori, lu i, I know five 
or six more of the same stamp; that never came abroad 
without terrible Jong Spits by tb«r sides. 2733 Fielding 
Don Qiiix. in Eng. ii. v. Throw b>’ your spit, sir ; t^ow by 
your spit, and I don't fear you. 1749 — Tom yones xv. v, 
Don't think I amafraidof sucha fellow as thee art ! because 
(thou) hast got a spit tbercdangling at thy side. 2783 Grose 
Diet, Vulgar T.. Spit, a sword. sByx B. Taylor Faust 
(1875) I. XLC 27X Out w iih your spit without delay ! VouVc 
but to lunge and I vn\\ 

6. A small, low point or tongue of land, pro- 
jecting into the water; a long narrow reef, shoal, 
or sandbank extending from the shore. 


2673 Hickerincill G. Father Greybeard 13S That saad 
with the two horns is the spits. X764 J. Byron Voy. (it;*. 
I. 27 They drew up upon a sloney spit, which ran a gad 
way into the sea. 1775 Romans Florida Apo. 72 Off of the 
Look-out on St. Rosa Island lies a spit, wnich you raust 
avoid. 2802 Naval Chron. VIII. 211 Above the third buoy 
..lies a dangerous spin 2859 in Merc. Marine Ma\ 
(i860) VII. 110 The spit or horn.. extends miles. 2871 
B. Tavlor Faust (1875) II. 11. 154 Around 3’on narrow spit 
the waves arc rippling. 

b. Const, of (land, sand, etc.). 

2697 Damher Voy. (1699) II, 461 It is a small spit of sand, 
just appearing above the Waters edge. 1727 A. Hamilton* 
New Acc.E. Ind. I, xxvii. 343 There are., several Spits of 
Sand jetting a pretty Way into the Sea from Points of 
Land. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 1 . 232 The entrance from 
the sea. .is bounded on the south side by a flat san^*spit 
of land, stretching into the ocean. 1863 Barin'o-Cioi’lo 
Iceland 112 A long spit of black rubble round which the 
lake curls. 2884 Coniemp. Rev. Aug. 325 Theoldto’wn.. 
stood on an insulated spit of shore. 

7 . Special Combs. ; epit-boot, a boot or gaiter 
fastening by means of an iron spike {obs. dial.) ; 
f spit-file (see quot.) ; f spit-fish. [cf. MSw. 
spilftsk, G. spiessjisch}, the sea-pike; t spit- 
nose, a species olOxyrhynckzis*, spit-point, asharp 
slender point ; spit-pointed a., having a point 
like a spit; + spit-rack, a rack used for support- 
ing a spit or spits ; + spit-staff (?) ; t spit- 
turner, a device for turning a spit; f spit- 
wheel, a wheel serving to turn a spit. 

1707 N. Blundell Diary (2895) 55 A pair of *Spvt.Boots. 
1729 Walkden Diary (1866) 43 Bought a pair of bcllov^s 
and spit boot spurs. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Spit-looU, 
a species of boot, now very rarely in use. They opened on 
the outside of the leg. When put on, they were secured at 
the bottom by a sharp iron spit or spike, which passed inio 
an iron socket. 2851 Cunibld. Gloss., Spil-bools, heavy 
leather gaiters with iron fastenings. 1688 HoLMErim^«»7 
HI, xxii. (Roxb.) 272/x A *Spit file.. is an Iron rod ihIcJcex 
then a good wyer; it is bent a little from the handle to a 
square and then runs out sircighi. 2602 Chester Ltroh 
Mart. Ixxxii, There swimmes the Shad, the •Spit-fish, and 
the Sparling. 1621 Cotcr., Spet, ..a slender, long,.. 
blackish-bai^t sea-fish, called by some the Spit-fish, and by 
others .. the sea- Pike. x668 Charleton Ononiast, ip 
Lucius Martnus, the Sea-Pike, or Spitt-Fish, Ibid. 15^ 
Oxyrincus Rortdetetil,..ihQ *S^tnose. 2796 WnnERi ^'0 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 609 Leaves ending in *spit* 
points. Ibid, 855 Leaves ,, narrow, *spit*pointed. tfx^l 
Hrquhart's Rabelais in, xxxviii. 318 *Spitrack fool. i 8»5 
Tytlbr Hist, Scotland I. 399 About a thousand spit 
racks, with meat on them, 2608 Wedderburnb Cottipi Be, 
(S.H.S.) 113 A *speit staf and carvit wark thairon. e* 47 S 
Piet. Voc. in SVr.-WOlcker 770 Hie veruvertor, a *sp«e- 
lurnere, 2703 MoxoN Mech, Exerc, 51 The WoM-wri: 
belonging to the Jack, is a Barrel, a •Spit-wheel and a 
Handing of the Winch. 1776 Hawkins HUi. Mus, 1 . 3J5 
The dog who treads the spit-wheel. 

Spit (spit), sb.’t Also 5 spyt. [f. Spit Cf, 
SP£T sb.'^ and Da. spyt (NFris. spht).'] 

1 . The fluid secreted by the glands of themontb, 
esp. when ejected ; saliva, spittle ; a clot of this. 

See also CucKOo-spiTiy^-o^-j/fr. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24085 pai sput on him pair 5pil» 
^2440 Promp. Parv. 469 Spyt, or spotle, sputwu, serfs, 
saliva. ^rxS3o Hours of Biessed Virgin 78 His face w' 
spit defil'd. x6x2 Cotcr., Crachat, spittle, or spit; 
fitting. 1633 P. Fletcher Wks. 2909 II. 

See how with streams of spit th'are drencht, 2700 Ftmi* 
Cold Baths i. 47 Temperate Bathing. .ripens the Spa,ss}^ 
helps it up. 1747 ir. Astruc's Fevers 291 The yellow spits 
generally expectorated in a peripneumony. 1865 tUrry:^ 
Star 7 Jan., The presence of ‘stour*, or dust,.. the particio 
of which., manifest themselves in what is called the 
spit *. 2904 Brit. Med. yrnl. 10 Sept. 33 The spit ceased to 
be fetid. 


b. Path. Spitting due to morbid condition. 

AllbutPs Sysf. Med. II, 967 The men beconic P^' 
maturely old ; they suffer from cough and spit. 

2 . The act of spitting; an instance of this. 

a 1658 Lovelace Lucasta, Toad Sr Spider 13 The 

Toad. .Defies his foe with a fell Spit. 1700 C. 

Armin. (1827) 30 Fortune is but the devil's blaspbff^pl 
spit upon divine providence. 2763 C. Johnston diei'fxu • 
143, I began to hope that I should come off with 
the face, or a kick on the breech at worsL *®53 
Gerald Z-r//. (2889) I. 224 The Athenaeum in 
will see a more determined spit at me. 2896 Daily 
29 May 8/x Whenever Masai retire from a conferenw 
out spitting the spit of peace, squalls maj' be cxpectcu. 

transf. 2882 Ptoc. R, Geogr. Soc. IV. 472 (Theresa 
little spit from a T^Iahratta muskeL 

b. A spit and a stride, a very' short distance- 

2676 Cotton Walton's Angler n. 23 You are 
a spit, and a stride of thepcaL 267^ Poor Robins 

• - -pit and a stndebu 

vi\:cntsManfS^ 

*. ^ ^splt ^d ^ 

prayed unto the Pope [etc.). 2828 in Carr Creycn oa • 

3 , The very spit of, the exact image, likcac^j o* 

counterpart of (a person, etc.), . ^ 

2825 Knati* £:B>uj3win Newgate CaL III. Afljl 
ter,.. the very spit of the old captain, 2830 T. 

Gurney I. 202 You are a queer fellow— the ver>*£pU oi 
father. xB 36 Macquoid Sir y. Appleby III. r. 143 
j'oung chap has got his dear grandmother’s eyes, wb)’» ^ 
the very spit of her. 

b. With addition oi fetch, intage, picture. 

2859 Sala Gas-light ff D. xxix- 334 He would 
spit and fetch of Queen CHtopatra. 286^ in oizitcs *• 
(Eng. Vial. Diet.). 2895 E. Castle Li. c/Scarthey 
Shes like the poor lady that's dead and gone, tkc s?- *’ 
image she is. 



SPIT, 


4 . A slight sprinkle or shower of rain or snow. 

1849 CuppLES Green Handx. (1856) go The night was quite 

dark, the rain coming In sudden spits out of the wind. r85x 
T. J. Taylor Operat. Runnhtg iitreams 33 On the occur, 
rence of a thunder spit 1889 F. M. Peard Paul's Sister 
III. xxvi. 138 The day was mild, . . with occasional spit of rain. 

5 . attnb.y as spit-venom ; also spit-boz, a spit- 
toon; spit-curl UJS,, f-insect (see quots.) j spit- 
kid Natii,, a receptacle for spit 

1833 AI. Scott Tom Cringle xviii, There u'as no paucity of 
silver dishes, basins, ‘‘spitboxes, censers, and utensils of all 
shapes.. and sizes. 1840 R. ')^.'DK'^KBefiMast%yC\\, Having 
a large spit*box always under the steps. 1890 J. Cackey 
tr. Jaksck's Clin, Diagnosis iv, 88 The sputum has a rusty 
tinge.., and adheres firmly to the spit.box. 1859 Bartlett 
Diet. Arner. (ed. s) 435 *Spit-cnrli a detached lock of hair 
curled upon the temple; probably from having been at first 
plastered into shape by the saliva. 1872 De W American- 
isms 324 The female ornament, .is the spit»curl. 1753 Diet. 
Arts tjr Sci. IV., *Spit-insect, in zoology, the cicada with 
brown wings, and two white spots on them, and a double 
white line. 1891 Cent. Diet. s.v., "’Spilkid. 1898 Kiplikc 
Fleet in Being 13 After dinner, as they were smoking 
above the spit.kids.^ 1597 Hooker Ecc/. Pol, v. ii. § 2 The 
*spit-venome of their poisoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. 

Spit, sbi^ Also 9 dial, speet. [a. MDu. or 
^ILG. spit (Du., LG., WFris. spit^ NFris. spet^ 
spatt ; also MDu. speetj MLG. spedt) : see Spit 

1 . Such a depth of earth as is pierced by the full 
length of a spade-blade; a spade-graft: a. Fol- 
lowed by adjs., esp. deep. 

The sin^. is sometimes used after numerals instead of the pi. 

XS07-8 in Gage (1838) 14S For making of a 
diche..ij spitte depper then the cast of the cawsy now is. 
1645-50 Boate Irelands Nat, Hist, (1860! 128 A good clay 
(which commonly lyeth one or two spits deep). 1670 J. 
SsUTH Eng, Imprev. Reviv'd 36 The ground is delved two 
spit deep. X69X Ray Colt, Eng. iPds. (ed. 2) Pref., We say 
a Spade-graft or a Spit deep, a 1722 Lisle Hush, (1757) 23 
^VhoIe beds of chalk, an half spit thick, 1763 Museum 
Rust. I. 254, I make my labourers dig up the intervals one 
spit deep. 1807 Vancouver Agrie. Devon (1813) 285 These 
drains . .should be made one foot (or spit) wide, and one spit 
deep. ^ 1882 Card. Cliron. XVII. 84 The best method of 
preparing the soil for the reception of young trees is to dig 
or trench it at least two .spits deep. 

b. In other contexts, 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh, 66 At Teynton also, within a spit of 
the surface, they dig a sort of earth they there call Lam. 
nxdypSiR j. Moore Eng, Interest (1703)47, L.digg my 
hole 4 Foot square, but no deeper than one Spit, or there- 
about, 1792 Trans, Soe, Encour, Arts X. 4 The soil was 
dug one full spit, and the turf inverted. 1842 Lance Coi» 
iage Farmer xi Digging one acre of Wheat Land, twelve 
inches deep^ by two 6.inch spits. 1862 O’Corry Led, Anc, 
Irish xxxHi. (1873) III. 291 It [a curious harp] wa.<; raised 
by labourers at tbe depth of twelve spits or spadings under ! 
the earth in Coolness ^loss. | 

c. A thrust ^the spade in digging. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 552 Manure, which should 
either be dug down 18 inches deep with a double spit of tbe 
spade, or ploughed down with a aouble furrow. 

2 . A layer of earth of a spade's depth ; a. With 
adjs. denoting the relative position of the layer. 

1663 Gcrbier Counsel 53 Brickmakers are accustomed to 
dig the top spit, .and to throw it with the other clay. 1670 
J, Si-iira Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 36 The second spit or under- 
most earth is laid upon the first spit or spadeful of earth. 
1706 London & Wise Retir'd Card. i. ii. The first Spit, or 
Top Earth is always allow’d to be better than that which 
lyes under it. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Hen. ^ Frances 
(1767) III. 217 The Difference.. may be compared to [that 
between] the upper Sod, and the under Spit, of the Earth, 
1824 T. Hogg Carnation 23 Loam.. should consist of the 
top spit and crumbs only, 1851 Glenny Handbk. FI, Card. 

9 Use a compost of two-thirds loam, from the upper spit of 
a pasture, and one-third sand. 1882 Carden^ 28 Jan. §4/1 
The soil.. is entirely composed of the top spit of a neigh- 
bouring meadow. 

b. In other contexts. 

X780 Young Tour IrtL I. 63 He dug it over, levelled it, 
and burnt the spit in great heaps. 1791 Trans. Soe. Encour. 
Arts IX. 42 Covering them (potatoes] with straw and a spit 
of earth. 1805 Dickson PracL Agrie. 1 . 323 He only djgs 
one spit fourteen inches deep with the bottom !and*duching 
spade 1844 yV/i/. R. Agrie. Soc, V. 1. g He returns and 
with another spade longer and narrower than the last cuts 
out the next spit or lower part of tbe drain. 

3 . The quantity of earth taken up by a spade at 
a time ; a spadefuL 

1675 Loud. Gaz. No. X031/4 The River side,. .where the 
Lord Bishop diggeth the first Spit. i 733 Tull Horse-Hoe- 
ing Husb.xx. 292 You will find . . most of the Pieces or SpiL«:, 
which are dugout of your Sight, to be of twice thatlTiickness. 
1792 Belknap /f/V/. New Hampsh. IlLiiglTiis ^ingdug 
in spits of a proper size, and dried, becomes ^'aluab!e^fewel. 
1837 Flemish Hush. 20 in Hush. (L.U.K.) III, Digging out 
spits of earth with the spade . . , and setting them up oa ime 
surface already ploughed.^ 1881 Whitehead 43 The 
modem diggers. .do not lift each ‘spit* up on their spu^ 
and throw it over, as the old-fashioned workmen did in 
other days. 

b. A series of spadefuls taken in a line. ^ 

a tjzx Lisle Hush. (1757) 21 Farmer Bond, .orried a spit 
(of dung] all along from the heap, and spread it near to the 
brink of the furrows. 2765 Museum Rust. IV. 374 A spit 
of earth out of the trenches is.. to be cast amongst the 
plants of coleseed in the rows. 

4 . dial. A special form of spade (see quots.). 

i8z8 Carr Craven Gloss.^ Spit, a spade with a laouth al- 

most semicircular. 1830 Ciunb. Farm Rep. 65 in Huso. 
(L.U.K.) HI, A narrow-mouthed spade (technically called 
a £pii)^corre<ponding to the breadth of the tile to be used, j 
x866- in dial, glossaries (Lane., Yks., Line., Glouc.k i 
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5 . aitrib, and Comb.y as spit-deep adv., -dung, 
-shovel, 

1693/711/. Trans. XVII. 826 Some of these Tubera,\\h\ch. 
my “‘bpit deep underground. 1765 Museum Rust. IV, 311 
Digging, spil-deep, sixteen rods, at three.pence per rod. 
a x8oo PEGGzSuppt. GrosSf Spit-deep, the depth of a spade 
*672 F, Drope Fruit-Trees 3 Upon this Bed must 
be laid some *spit.dung {i.e. such horse-dung as is rotted 
i\ir « keap, and may be digged with a spade). sj’jZ 
l*^-. -H. ISIarshall] Agrie., Observ, iix note. The 

ordinary distinction of Long-Dung and Short or Spit-Dung. 
x^zSGreenkouseComp. 1. 115 Loam with.. vegetable mould, 
or mould of spit dung. 1864 yrnl. R. Agrie. Soc. XXV. ii. 
329* L;huy good spit-dung, ready for use, as I want it, 
1678 Phil. T rails, XIL 946 The *Spit.shovel is to be made 
of a thin streight Iron ten_ Inches long, and five Inches 
broad, with a Socket in the side of it to put a staffer handle. 
1728 Ibid. XXXV. 568 A narrow Spade^ commonly termed 
a Spit-shovel. 

Spit, Forms: a. 3 spit(i)eii(/iz./, spitede, 
pa. pple, i-spitod, y-spited, -spy^d), 5 spite, 
spyte. Sc, and dial, 6 spete, 6, 8—9 speet. 
7. 5-6 spytte, 6 spyt, 6- spit (pa, t. and pa. 
pple. spitted), 7 spitt. [f. Spit Cf. MUn. 
(Du.) and MLG. speten^ MDu. and LG. spitten, 
older G, (now dial.) spissen (G.spiesseft^T^ 

1 . trans. To put on a spit: to thrust through 
; with a spit. 

. ^*205 Lav. 26522 He . .smat bine }?urh raid Jrnn spere swa he 
ispited weore. 1297 R. Glouc, (Roils) 4213 pis grisHche 
geant adde. .yspiied him pom out mid an yrene spite. 

Proinp. Paro. 460 ^yte mete on a spete, veruo. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 356/1 To Spytte.. flesche,xvrr///T^^. 1530 
PALSGR. 729, I wyfl spytte my meate or c\’er I wyl set my 
pyes in the oven, A- Hall Iliad 11. 31 The gigots 

and the other flesh in peeces they did spit, c x6xx Chap. 
MAN Iliad IX. 209 Then of a well-fed swine A huge fat 
shoulder he cuts out, and spits it w'ondrous fine. 1699 
Dampier V oy. II. i, 31 Little bits of Pork, spitted 5 or 6 of 
them -at once, on a small skiver, and roasted. 1749 Smol- 
lett Git Bias X. X, He lighted a fire, spitted a leg of 
mutton. Land, Art Cookery Having 

spitted your pig,.. lay it down to a brisk clear fire. 1833 
Loudon Encyd. Archit. § 1515 The operation, when the 
meat ts once spitted,.. goes on of itself. 2879 Beerbohm 
Patagonia xi. 171 , 1 lost no time in spitting some meat and 
setting it to roast. 

b. traits/. To pierce, transfix, or stab with a 
sharp weapon, etc. ; to fix or impale ott or upon 
something sharp. 

a, y, ex43o Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ii. cxxriii. (1B69) 124 A 
spere, that was al ful of eren of men perced, whiche weren 
spited ther on, 1599 Shake. Hen. F, iii. liL 38 Your naked 
Infants spitted vpon Pykes. x^ R. C(arew] tr. Estienne's 
World IVond. 144 Two brethren, .who were fitted vpon 
a stake some fifteene yeares ago. a 1643 W, (Cartwright 
Ordinary iv. I, Hee’l spit you If he but know you are a 
usurer. 1781 Cowper Charity 354 Whether he measure 
earth,.. Weigh sun-beams, carve a fly, or spit a flea. 1847 
E. Bronte Wutkering Heights vi. 1 . xo6 if she had been 
spitted on the horns of a mad cow. 1870 Thornbury Tour 
rd.Eng. L ii. 51 They were found, side by side, each haring , 
spitted the other with his rapier. 

/g. 2589 R. Harvey PI, Pere, xt Heresay is loo slender 
an euidence to spit a mans credit vpon. 

18x8 Scott Rob Roy x. My falcon Cheviot, who 
spitted himself on a heron’s bill. 

p. 15x3 Douglas jEneidix. xii. 90 And Phegeas [he] doun 
brytn5’S in tbe feyld, Spetit throw oivt tbe body and bis 
scheyid. 1575 Ganim. Gurton v. ii. i8x If he came, [He] 
bad me not sticke to speet bym. X785 Burks 7 ol/y Beggars 
xxxLv, He swore by a’ was swearing worth, To speet him 
like a pliver. 

2 . To pierce or stud (a thing) toUk spikes. 

01225 yuliana [He] Jette., a swiSe Wunderlich hweol 
raeten & makien & jnirh spitien {v.r. spiten] hit al..wi 3 
imene gadien. 

3. a. To fix (herrings or other fish) on a spit or 
rod for diying or smoking. 

16x7 Minutes Archd. Colchester {SIS.), Ailegauit that his 
ser>’ant dyd spilt herrings >1)00 the saboth day,. .for other- 
wise the herrings had beneall losL 1865 W. White E. Eng, 

II. 140 The fish are washed and spected by gangs of women, 
who with nimble fingers bang them one by one through 
gills and mouth upon speets. 

b. To siring (needles) together by passing a 
wire through the eyes. 

2862 Catal, Intemat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6449, These 
little labourers take tbe needles when they havel«en * eyed ’ 
and proceed to *spit ' them, that is, to pass a wire through 
the eye of every needle. 

Spit, vS- Forms ; Inf - 1 epittan, 3-4 epitten, 

5 spyttyn ; 4-d spitte, spytte, spyt (5-6 spytt), 

6- spit ((>-7 spitt). Pa, /. a. 3-7 spitted (6 -SV. 
-it), 4-6 spytted. 4-6 spitte, spytte, 4- spit 
(4 spitt, spyt, 5 spytt) ; 6 spett(e, 6-7 spet ; 

6 spatt(e, 6- spat; 6-9 spate, 7 spot, 4, 9 dial.f 
sput. Pa. pple. a. i ^ispitted, 4-6 spytted, 
6-7 (9 dial,') spitted (6 Sc. -it). 0 . 6-7 spet 
(6 spette), 5- spit (6-7 spitte, 6 spytte), 9 spat, 
dial. sput. 7. 6 spetten, 7-8(9r/w4)spitteix, 9 
dial. Bpatten, spiitten, [Northenj OF. spitlan 
(also gespittan), = G. dial, spitzenj of imitative 
origin ; cf. MSw. spytla, spotta (Sw. spotta)^ Norw. 
dial- spytla (sputta), Da. spytte, NFris. sputtCi 
older G. (now dial.) sputzen, also ON. and Icel. 
spyta (Nonv. diaL sfy'te) and OE. spxtati Speix v. 

OEk instances are rare, the common words being • 

spitlan, and sptrvan. From tbe ijlh cent, the conju^lion 
has included forms properly belonging to tbe ob 50 »ctc Sfete, 


together with new formations on the analogy of strong vbs. 
See also Spet v.y 

L trans. f 1 , To eject sali%'a on (a person) as 
a sign of contempt. Obs. 

cyifiLhidis/, Gosp. Mark x. 34 Hia spittes bine & hia 
smngeS hmc.^ C975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke xviii. 32 Swungen 
[he] bi 5 & disputed bi 5 . <2x225 Ancr, R. 290 Spit him 
amidde he bearde to hoker & to sebom, [jet fiikeie9 so mit 
be. c 1230 Hali Meid. ij penne spit leccherie, to scheme 
Sc to bismerc, meidenhad o pe nebbe. 

2 . To eject from the mouth by the special effort 
involved in expelling saliva. 

To spit sixpences \ see Sixpence 2 d. 

C97S Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 30 pa spitlende on him 
heor spaSl, genoman pmt hreod & slogun his heafud. 
a 1225 Juliana 49 Hare ahne blod ich habbe ofte imaket 
ham to spitten & to speowen. a 1300 Cursor fil, 24085 
pai sput on him \>a.lr spit. C138S Chaucer L, G. IV, 
J 433 Hypsiphyle, Two bolys makyd al of bras That spittyn 
fcr. c 1440 Alpk. Tales 180 He sirake hym opon pe breste, 
at he spytt blude with iij dayes. X48r Caxto.v Reynard 
(Arb.) Ill The wulf had so moche pajme and anguyssh.. 
that he spytte blood. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxiir. (Percy 
Soc.) 166 With his tbre hedes he spytte all his venum. XS90 
PasqutCs^ A/ol. i. B iij, Hath the Toade no poyson before 
he spits it? x6oo Surflet Countrie Fartne i. xii. 65 Tbat 
cluttered blood which the sicke partie shall haue spet. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 148 A thirsty Train That.. spit 
from their dry Chaps the gather’d Dust again. 17x2 
Addison Speet. No. 117 F 7 Sir Ro^er told me^ that old 
^foll been often brought before him for making Child- 
ren spit Pins. 2789 Med. Comm. II. 297 He. .spate a vast 
quantity of tough white froth- 1803 Med. Jmt. IX. 430 
He. .began to spit thick matter of a greenish colour. 1821 
Scott KeniUv. xxiv, This master.fiend shall spit a few 
flashes of fire., on the spot, if it will do you pleasure. 2897 
AUbutfs Syst.Med, IV. 162 Recoverj’ may ensue after the 
patient has been spitring muco-pus for vreeks. 
pig. <2x568 Aschasi Scholem. n. Wks. (1904) 2^9 Their 
whole knowledge. .was lied onely to their tong & lips,., 
and tberfore was^sone spitte out of the mouth againe. 2^8 
Shaks. Per. iiu t. 8 Thou slormest venomously; Wilt thou 
spit all thyself? 2777 Brand Pop. Antig. loi note. Boys 
have a Custom {inter se) of spitting their Faith, or as they 
also call it here, their Saul (Soul), when required to make 
Asseverations in a Matter of Consequence. 

b. With forth, out, up, 

C13B6 [see cj CX4SO St. Cuthberi (Surtees) 6353 He 
waJd |>e penys cute haue spit, he moght noght opyn his 
mouth 3it. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvu. (Percy Soc.) 
192 Toward me he came, . . Spytlyng out fyre. 2530 Palscr. 
729 The adder dyd spytte fortne her venyme by and by. 
1558 Wards tr. Alexis' Seer. 21 b, He toumed. .vpon the 
beddes side, and spitte out agreat parte of tbe matter. 1663 
Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. ix, As men do with bitter Pills 
which . . if they chaw them, prove so distastful, that they are 
ready to spit them out again. X745 tr. Columella's Hush, 
VIII. xri, When be.. bad tasted of aj)ike..and had spitten jt 
out, he followed the impudent action with a Jest, in 
Jesse Selwyn ff Conteinp, (1844) IV, 258 Those rascals we 
have seen take so much snuff and spit it up again. ^ 2^ 
Lover Handy AndyyNmt He. .saw the trumpeter smtijng 
out a mouthful of beer. 28^8 Allbutt's Syst, Med, V. 55 
Since then he had spat up thick phlegm. 

Jig. 2598 Chap.man Hero 4 Leander iii, Takes news as if 
it W’ere too hot to eat, And spits it slavering forth for dog.fee« 
meat. 26x3 Shaks. // rrr. K///,r.ii6xTljis makes. .Tongues 
spit their duties out. 

c. With various fig. objects (as venom, poison^ 
fire, etc.) denoting the utterance or expression of 
malice, hatred, anger, or other violent feeling. 

C23S6 Chaucer Pard. T. Prol. 233 Thus spitte 1 out my 
venym vnder hewe Of hoolynesse, to semen hooly. 2560 
Daus It. Sleidane's Comm. 20 Herein they. .spitte oute the 
poyson of theyr haired. 2583 Babikcton Commandnz. 
(1590) 364 When heewoulde haue cuen spit fire in Anthonies 
face and galled him as greatly as hee could. 1622 in Kempt 
Losely MSS. (1836) 454 V* Spaniards, against w hom they 
are apt.. to spitt theyr spleens. <22656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (x66o) i6r One spas his poyson upon the blessed 
Trimly. 2701 Farquhar Sir H. IVildair 1. i, Let 'em spit 
their venom among themselves, and it hurts nobody. 2759 
Dilw'orth Pope 16 When the venom you spit tills short of 
your aim. 2863 Holland Lett. Joneses vi. q 3 There be 
women . .>vho can scold or cry or howl or spit fire. 

rejl. 2735 Pope Prol. Sat. 320 Or at the ear of Eve, 
familiar Toad, Half froth, half venom, [be] spits himself 
abroad, In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies. 

d. Wiih compl. etc. Chiefly 

in fig. use. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 97 Euer spyttynge thy 
offences in thy tethe. 1593 Shaks. Rich, II, i. 1.194 'ly 
teeth shall leare LTie slauish motiuc. .And spit it..et«a 
in Mowbrayes face. 2636 Bp.athwait Rom. Emp. 94 He 
bit off bis tongue and spit it in her face- axyxx Ken 
Urania PoeL Wks. 2722 IV. 475 Sweet Poetry has sufiCTd 
most. By Bards.. Who in her beauteous Vwse sp‘[, 
Putrefaction of their Wit. 2781 Cowter^ Hope 662 Wbiie 

bigotry’, .spits abhorrence in the Christian s face. 

e. In phrases denoting great or exact likeness 
or resemblance. (Cf. Spit sbA 3 *) 

F. crachJ is similarly used. .a , n- .. 

1602 Breton Wonders worth Hear. (1870) 8/2 Twoocu ^ 
..the one as Uke an Owlc, the other as bke an Urcbin,^ 
if they had becne spiue out of the mwihcs of the^ 2^ 
CorraN 106 H«;s e’en ^ oi 


17S3 UBOSE Utet. yuigar a . ^ chi 

fatber as if he was spit out of his jnoum- 
much resembling his father. 2825-10 £ ^ similar 

3 . a. To emit, cast, throw-, m a manner simitar 

to tl' On« fcAcr to H fizch/cr^ 
t’l” iTfo“h^T&r irra 
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^1611 CuArMAU Iliadw. 452 The sea thrusts vp her waues; 
..she roreSf And. .spits euerie way herfome. 1837 Carlvle 
rr, Kev. II. I. ill, Sulphur»cloud spitting streaks of fire? 
2863 Hawthorke Ottr Old Home (1879) 94 'Ilie clouds now 
spat down a few spiteful drops upon us. 1911 Daily Mail 
1 Nov. 7/2 The bullets came crashing through the cactus 
leaves, spitting up sand all around us. 

f b. To cause to be expelled in spittle. Ohs, 
x6o8 Topsell Serpents ^5 The roote of Teasill young, for 
Fullers yet vnfit, Drunke in warms water, venome out doth 
spit. 

c. colloq. To leave (visiting-cards). 

2782 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 24 Dec.,. As I had the coach, 

1 then spit cards at Mrs. Chapone’s, who has sent me an 
invitation. 

d. To extrude or lay (eggs or spawn). 

2847 Halliwf.li,., S/i/, to lay eggs, said of insects. 2909 
Toilers 0/ Deep Sept. 225/1 The adult oyster ‘spits’ Its 
many thousands of eggs into the water. 

4 . With otU (or ^forlh ) : To utter in a proud, 
spiteful, plain, or unreserved manner. Also with- 
out adv. : To speak (a language). 

2595 Shaks. John II. i. 458 A large mouth indeedc, That 
spits forth death, and mountaines. 2639 S. Du Verger ir. 
Camus* Admir, Events 3T0 Those students, who returning 
from the Universities, spit out at their mouth the super- 
fluities of their memorj'. 2657 J. Smith Myst, RheU 80 
Thus Michael spits out hitter reproaches against .David. 
170X CiBDCR Love makes Man 11. i, Car, Does my younger 
Urolher ^eak any Greek yet, Sancho? Sane. No, Sir, but 
he spits French like a Magpy. ^ 2876 T. Haruv Eihelberiet 
(1S90) 5 A good saying well spit out is a Christmas fire to 
my withered heart. 1904 A. Griffiths El/ty Vrs. Publ. 
Scrv, II Now Sir, speak up... Don’t be afraitf, spit it out. 

5 . To put otit by means of spitting. 

1681 Cotton Jf^onk, Peak 62 The water breaks on Rocks 
in such a sho wr . . as made us doubt 'Twould hazard spitting 
all our Candles out. 

n. win 6. To eject saliva (at or on a person or 
thing) as a means of expressing hatred or contempt. 
Usually with preps., as against ^ alf ofij etc. 

C97^ Ettshw. Oosp. Matt. xxvi. 67 pa spittadun thisel 
on ms ondwliolu & mid hondum hine slojun. a 1240 
IPohunge in O. E, Horn. I. 279 Hwen pat te sunefule 
men i pi neb spitted, a 2300 Cursor M. 26635 P^i spitted 
on his luueli face. 13. . A*. Alls. 891 (Line.), * Fy on pe ! ' 
quop Nycolas : And spitte amydde hIs face, c 2400 Laud 
Troy^B. 28577 [She] tare here clothes & on hem spit. C1440 
yacoPs IPell 193 He spytted on pe CIO's, he dyspysed oure 
lady. 1483CAXT0N Gold. Le^. 232/2 They, .spyttenayenste 
the fals ydollys and Statues. 2508 Du.sbar Tua Mariit 
Wemen 396, 1 spittit quhen 1 saw That super spendlt euill 
spreit. 154* Udall Erastn. A^oph, 56 Aristippus spitted 
on the evilly favoured face of Simus. 2608-9 Middleton 
IPidoio v. i, Spit at me, gentlemen, If ever IM such a 
thought. 1630 Lennard tr. Charrons M'isd.w.iv, (1670) 
256 For to go against his own nature, is to tempt God, to 
spit against the heavens. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr, v. § 23 
A determined purpose to murde'r any man who shall but 
spit in his face. 2797 Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 114 Equal 
to being tweaked by the nose, spiiten upon and bufieted. 
2825 ScoTT^ Talism. vlii, ‘ Out Upon the hound I ’ said 
Richard, spitting in contempt, by way of Interjection. 2852 
Mrs. Stowe Unde Tom's C, xxxviii, ‘ I'he more fool you I ’ 
said Lcgree, spitting scornfully at him, 2892 Farrar 
Darkn. ^ Dawn li. They spit when they pass a temple; 
they turn avray with horror from sacrifices, 
b. In fig. use ; freq. with in onds face, 

(a) 2562 WinJet \Vks. (S.T.S.) 1, 108 Think 5e nocht that 
this maist barber ruidnes.. wald be spUtit at be a low or an 
Ethnik? 2579 Tomson Calvin's Senn. Tint. 327/2 There- 
fore they are so much the more lo be accursed and to be 
speiie at. 1612 Bp. Hall Confempi.t O. T, ii. iv, How shall 
not all the world spit at this holy cruelty. 2663 Bp. Patrick 
Parab.^ Pilgr. xx, They will strain themselves to spit upon 
their sins. 2726 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. II. 220 Simon 
Magus was Detimes spit upon by the Primitive Bishop 
Irenaius. 1831 Scott Ct, Rob. xin, 1 am a Christian man, 
fitting at, and bidding defiance to, Apollo, Bacchus, 
Comus, and all other heathen deities. 1852 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Casa Guidi Wind. 1, 288 If wc turned and spat Upon 
our antecedents, we were vile. 2868 Tennt'son Lucretius 
296, I hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him. 

(0 2639 S. Du Verger tr. Cantus' Adntir, Events o\x 
spit upon your owne face, a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1766) 
11. 143 He s.Tid the petitioners for a Parliament spit in the 
king's face. 2762 Hume Hist. (1806) IV. 637 They 
could get no other answer than that God bad spiiten in his 
face. x8io W. AVilson Hist. Dissent. Ch. 111.86 Say he 
died spitting in the devil’s face, contemning him and bis 
doctrine. 

7 . To eject saliva from the mouth; to expectorate. 
rtX3do Cursor M. 23544 Wit pis vn-io erth he spilt. 
2377 L.\ncl. P. pi. B. X. 40 But ho hat feynen hem folb.. 
Spiiten and spewen and speke foule wordes. c 2440 Pronip. 
Parv. 46^ Spyltyn, sereo, si>uo\ e.xspuo. a 2450 Myrc Par. 
Pr. 890 Kepe he wclle h^t pou ne spylte. '2530 Palscr. 728 
It is a foule thyng at a sermonde to here people spylte and 
retchc or rou^h as they do. 25^ B.‘ Jossos* Ev. Man cut 
cf Hum. HI. 1, 1 bane bcene taking an ounce of tabacco 
h.Trd by here,,. and 1 am come to Spit priuate in Paules. 
1609 Holland Anwt. Marcell. 1S6 Hec was never scene 
abroad and out of his house to have snit his nose, or spit. 
2674 R. Godfrey Ini. .5- Ah. Physic 132 He .almost conlinu- 
allyspitted, and daily grew worse, c^^^o Prior Conversal, 
(q Out of breath, he turn'd to spit. 2778 in Jesse Selivyn 
Centemp. (2844) III. 295 She spits and coughs much. 2842 
L-Ane Arab. Hts. I. 63 When any of you has a bad dream, 
spit three limes over your left shoulder. 189* T. Hardy 
i Pell-Beloved iil i. Men drank, smokcil, and spat in the inns. 

b. With preps., as abontj against, at^ in^into, 
on, upon. 

2382 WvctiF Ecdus. xxviii. 24 If thou shu! spltten vpon 
it, it shal ben queynl. 14.. Rule Svon Monast. liiL in 
Colied. Topogr. (2834) I. 31 None schal..spyt up on the 
staj*rcs..butyf they ir^eitoute forlheRythe. is*6Tindale 
ydin ix. 6 .'Vs sone as he had thus spoken, he spate on the 


! grounde. 2596 Shake. Tcan. Shr. ni. i. 40 Spit in the hole 
j man, and tune againe. 1605 Daniel Queen's Arcadia 125 
! Wks. (Grosart) III. 222 Ifshe meet but with my dog, she., 
j playes with his e.nrcs, Spits in his mouth. 1633 G. Herbert 
[ Temple, U/ikhtdness iii, My friend may spit upon my 
i curiousfloore. 2668 H. More Div. Dial. ii. xviii. (1713) 146 
To spit in the Mouth of a Dog..b not indecorous for the 
Man, and grateful also to the Dog. 27x4 Addison Lover 
No. 39, Sitting at table, he spits full upon the servants who 
wailed there. 1777 Brand Pop. Aniiq. xoi ftote, In Com- 
binations of the Colliers, &c. in the North, for the Purpose 
of raising their Wages, they arc said to spit upon a Stone 
together, by Way of cementing their Confederacy. 2824 
Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 45/1 Nick gave unto 
him a shilling, having first spatten thereon, as he, accord- 
ing to his superstition, said, for luck. 2862 Petmerick 
Egypt, etc. 424 Then rising and spitting in my face in 
token of amity, he said he was happy that 1 bad sent for 
him. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 146 , 1 could not con- 
tinue to give him a salary for spitting on the floor. 

c. To spit in or on ones hands, in fig. use. 

*577 Grange Gold. Aphrod. Hjb, 1 / I haue anoynted 

your palmes with hope, spitte on your handes and take good 
holde. 2590 Greene Neuer too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 
85 What t rancesco ? spit on thy hand, and lay holde on thy 
hart. 2834 (S. Smith] Lett. J. Downing xxvii. (1835) 285 
Afore 1 bad time to spit in my hands, the Gineral finished 
the war. 

d. Of certain animals when angry. 

<ti668 Lassels Poy. Italy (2698) II. 199 The Lion and 
the Leopard fighting together, spit angerly in one anothers 
faces. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 314 A whole 
day is often passed. -which is spent in growling, quarrel- 
ling, and spitting at each other. 1844 Hood Tale 0/ Temper 
52 No household cat that ever lapp’d To swear and spit 
was half so apt. 2872 ‘A. Merion’ Odd Echoes Ox/. 3 
Reproving My gtimalkin for the dreadful way in which she 
spat and swore. 

fe./V/r. (See quot, and cf. 7b,qnot. 1777.) Obs. 

2777 Brand Pop. Antlq. 101 note. We have 100 a kind of 
popular Saying, when Persons are of tlie same Party, or 
agree in Sentiment, ‘they spit upon the same Stone 

8. To sputter. 

x6i2 Cotgr., La lumiere petillc, the candle sparkles, or 
spits. 2672 Grew Anat. PI., Idea 0684) 17 So Fenil-Seeds, 
held in the flame of a Candle, will spit and spurtle. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iii, Zounds ; how she fidgets and 
spits about like a Catherine wheel. 1852 Reade Peg Wo^. 
(1889) 6 The sausage began lo ‘spit *. 1866 Watts Dtci. 
Chem. IV. 326 If exposed to the air in the melted state it 
(rc. palladium] absorbs oxygen and spits like silver. ^ 2871 
Archaeol. XLlll. loi Vegner’s paper was bad, his ink 
worse, his pen * worser ’ still, spitting strangely. 

9 . a. Of rain or snow : To fall in scattered drops 
or flakes. (Usually with it as subject.) 

1567 (see Spitting ppl. a. i]. 

2778 (W. H. Marshall} Minutes Agrfc, Observ. 220 To 
sprinkle (or spit), to rain slow in largish drops. 2818 5liss 
Ferrier Marriage vli, • And '—putting her hand out at the 
window— ‘I think it’s spitting already*. 2836-7 D;ckens 
Sk. Bos, Tales vli, It had been ‘spitting’ witn rain for the 
last half-hour. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxv, 189 The fine 
snow., was caught by the wind and spit bitterly against us. 
2887 Service Life Dr, Dugutd 172 Feeling that it was 
spiltin' through the win’, I quickened my step, 

b. To penetrate as if sent by spitting. 

2850 Blackxv. Mag. May 554/1 A bullet whizzed by my 
head, and spat into the opposite bank. 

10 . Spit and polish, the occupation of cleaning 
up or furbishing, as part of the work of a sailor or 
soldier. 

289s iVcstin. Gas. 23 Nov. 3/2 After all his energies 
had been expended on what in old days was termed * .spit 
and polish', he took the cow-pen in^hand. 2898 United 
Service Mag. Dec. 277 To lessen the time spent in spit and 
palish to the detriment of real cavalry work. 

Spitj^-^ '^owdial. Also7spitt, [OE. 

= MDu. and MLG. spitten (Flcm., Du., LG. j/zV- 
spitte, KFris. spat ; also MDu. spetten, 
^ILG. speiett), perh. related to Spit sh?-'\ 

1 . ifiir. To dig with a spade ; to delve, 

*393 Lancl. P. pi. C. ix. 184 An hep of eremites hcnlen 
, hem spades, Spitten and spraddedonge in despit of hunger. 

^ 2648 Hexham ii, Spadeu, to Delve, or to Spit, 
j 2 . trans. To plant with a spade, 
j 16x0 Holland CamdetPs Brit. 4$^ When the heads thereof 
[sc. safTronl have been plucked up and after twenty dales 
fitted or set againe under mould. 2728 Phil. Trans, 
XXXV. 573 Spitting and setting the Heads, si, J2s. od. . 
b. intr. To admit of being dug in, 
a 2722 Lisle Hush, (1757) 19 If dung was. .short, such as 
ox-dung and horse-dung that would spit. 

' 3 , trans. To dig {up) with a spade ; also, to turn 

i up with a plough. 

; . So OE. wdd spittasi, to dig up woad, 

Hexham tx, Spitten, to Split, as, to ^Iit turfe. 2725. 
Phil. Trans. XXXIII, 397 Oftentimes the Tenants spit up 
1 as much as will serve their Turn for a Winter’s burning. 

I 1764 RaNdsll in Museum Rust. 111. 05 He must remember 
I to go twice in a place with his plough, to keep the ground 
double spitted. 2B43 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. i. 41 Cross 
j furrows, .afterwards dug or ‘spitted * by the spade. 2889 
: Trans. Dev. Assoe. XXI. 102 He sometimes comes up to 
I spit the ground. 

I Spital (spi’Ial). Also 7 Bpitnll, 8 spittaL 
. [Late respelling of Spittle after Hospital.] 
. 1 . = Spittle sh.'i^ i. Also in phr. /<? rob the spital. 

! 2634 Younger Brothers Apol. 50 Brj-and Lyle,.,hauing 

; two sonnes, both leprous, built for them a Lazaretto or 
■ Spiiall. 2648 Hpjciiasi it. App., Spiiael, .n Spiiall, or 
Hospital!. 2737 J, CiiAStBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. (ed. 22) t. 

! . ni. X. 226 Tliis^housc has been a Religious house, lime out 
! of mind, sometimes tinder the Denomination of a Prior>* or 
College, sometimes under that of a Spitlal [earlier edd. 


Spittle} or Hospital. 2749 Fielding Tom TVffrr 'xir. 1 
Defrauding lhe^Poor,..or, to see it under the most oppro^ 
brious Colours, robbing the Spittal. *764 Churchill /’ raw 
Independence 19 They rob the very Spiial, anfl make free 
With those alas who’ve least to spare. 2830 Scott Demouol 
iv. 132 A witch from the .spital or almshouse, 1865 hailj 
'Pel. 26 Oct. 5/2 ‘Every inch a Queeii ' was Eug6nie nhea 
she drove from cholera-infected spital to spiial. igL 
Tennyson Becket i. iv, I ha’ nine darters i' the spital. ^ 
b. Spital scjTion : see Spittle sh.^ 5 c. 

*755 Johnson, SpUtal...\x\ use only in the phrases a 
spittal sermon, and rob not the spittal. 2827 De (juiNCtr 
Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 25 One good horse-shoe b worth 
about two and a quarter Spital sermons. 2863 Macm.Mag 
Mar. 412 When Barrow preached a spilal-sermon before the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London. 

2 . fg. A foul or loathsome place. 

2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. To Sir W. Phillips 10 May, 
He declares he will sooner visit a house infected uith ihe 
plague, than trust himself in such a nauseous spital for 
the future. 

3 . A shelter for travellers. 


2794 WoRDsw. Gxiilt <5- Sorrow xvii, Kind pious hands did 
to the Virgin build A lonely Spital, the belated swain From 
the night terrors of that waste to shield. 

Spi'talfield(s), the name of a district in the 
east of London (so called from St. Mary Spital), 
used attrib. in Spitalfield'f) breakfast^ weaver (see 
quots.). 

2865 Slang Did. 242 Spitalfield’s breakfast, at the East 
end of London this is understood as consisting of a light 
necktie and a short pipe. 2880 Day Ftshes Gt. Brit, 1. 81 
This form [i.e. Trachinus dt aco], not T. vipera, are sold in 
Whitechapel as food, and are said to be known as Spital- 
field weavers. 

Spit-boot : see Spit sb.'^ 7, 

SpitcbcocTc (spi'ljkpk), Forms: 6 apech- 
cock, 7 spitchcoke, -cocke, 7- spitchcock. [0/ 
obscure origin.] 

f 1 . A method of preparing an eel for the table 
(see sense 2), Also in advb, use. Oht. 

2597 Breton Wit's Trenchmour Wks. (Grosart) II. lo/i 
The Cungermust be sowst, and the Eelein a Spcchcod.or 
els they are not in their kind. 2771 Mrs. Haywood 
Present for Maid 70 To broil an Eel Spitchcock. 

2 . An eel cut into short pieces, dressed with 
bread-crumbs and chopped herbs, and broiled or 
fried. Also trans/. 

260X Chester Love's Martyr, Dial.lxxxi, A SpitchzokCi 
Stocke-fish, and the lille Pilcher, a 2643 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary 11. i, Then a ftesh turbot brought in forabuclcl«f» 
With a long spitchcock for the sword adjoin'd. 167* F- 
WiLD Let. 9 He hath released more souls . . inan al! the ropes 
since Cerberus the first have saved from being madeSpjtCQ* 
cocks in that KItchin of his Holiness. 2844 J. T. J. nzv,“ 
LETT Parsons fy W. v, How he will enjoy a spitchcock, 
attrib. 2687 hli^ci: Gt. Pr. Diet, ii, A Spitchcock Ed» 
sorie degrosse Anguille [qu'on rbtit ordinatrement). 
^ 3 . :=Spatchcock X, (In quot. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1836) 1. v, 132 Give me 
another cup of cofTBe..and the wing of that spitchcock 
chicken, if you please. 

Spitclicock (spi ‘t/kpU), V. Also 8 spitscock. 
[f, piec.] 

1 , trans. To prepare (esp. an eel) for the table as, 
or after the manner of, a spitchcock. 

2675 Cotton Burlesque upon B, 98 Slng’d like a Hog And 
spitch-cock’l like a sailed Eele, c 2700 T. Brown Letl/f- 
Dead (1707) II. 224 The first Course consisted of a hu2* 
Platlerful of Scorpions Spitscock*d [etej. 

Household Diet. s.v. Eel, 'I’o spitchcock eels. 
cleans'd a large eel with salt and water,.. then drawofl^ttc 
skin [etc.]. 2792 G. Huddesford in Salmagundi 144 
sprats he swore were worth all fish beside, Kre<h. 
stew'd, spitchcock ’d, fricassee’d or fried, a 2845 Barhav 
Ingot, Leg. Ser. in. Nut. fy Lady, If you chance to he pan* 
tial to cels, . .Have them spitch-cock’d — or slew'd. 

2 . To deal wilh (a person) in a similar manner; 
/ig. lo handle severely. 

1674 P, Whalley Established Retig. 28 Had the 
given according to his quality.. the Dr.had escaped |p»- * 
cocking. 1694 Echard Plautus 24 He designs to 
cock me, I t^lieve. Wou*d Old Nick had these 
minded Fellows. 2722 Mrs. Ckntlivre Artifice iv. L ^ . 
that I had her in Spain 1 I’d spiich-cock her like an ^ 
28x4 Lamb Corr, 264 But if they catch me in their carar 
again let them spitchcock me ! . 

Spitclicoc 3 red(spi*iJ'kpkt),///. a. [f.asprtc-J 
1 . Of eels, etc,: Prepared as, made into, a spite • 
cock. Also trans/. and fig. . « 

a 2643 W, Cartwright Ordinary u. i, No mild 


270a \v. KING i:ookcry 55 jno J\ian laros * r, rd. 
Orange Peel, Or garnishes his Lamb with ..j" 

2790 Monthly Mag. VII. 140 'I’his 
snake. And toasted toad. 2821 Scott AV/*//h'» ^ 

there Nvere as good spitchcock’d eeU on the board R 
were ta'en out of the Isi<. 2840 J. T. J. 

Priggins xvi, A dinner of Spltclicock'd cels and iinacr 
beefsteaks was ordered. 


*^1 2 . = Spatchcocked///. 17. 

x86x Hughes Tom BroxvuatOxf.\\i,Thtco\\^^\^^/‘'' 
furnished a spitchcocked chicken, or grilled turkc)'^ 

Spit-dung : see Spit sb.^ 5, ,g. 

Spite (spait), sb. Forms : o. 4, 0 spyt, 4 '”^ ; 
spyts (5 spyyto, spytte) ; 4- spito (4 
Bpit, 6 spiet). 6-9 spight (6 ®P*^“ 

[Aphetic form of Despite sb. (OF. despil)t ^ 
sponding to MDu. (and Du.) spijt (Wfris. 



SPITE, 


MLG. spyt, spU (LG. spTt, NFris. spit, spid), MSw. 
spit. The spelling spight, on the analogy of native 
words in -ight, was common from ^1575 to 1700 
both in the simple word and derivatives.] 

]• 1 . Action arising from, or displaying, hostile or 
malignant feeling ; outrage, injury, harm ; insult, 
reproach. Obs. (Cf. Despite sb. 2 and 3.) 

a. In the phr. to do (one) spile or a spite. 

a X300 Cursor M. 15568 pou sal t»am se yeltt to night do 
me ful gret spite. 13.. pid, (Gutt.), Godd it forbede, 
Jjat bu. ,euer him do spitt or schame. ci^o Sir F'erjtvib, 
686 pou hast y-lyued jjy lif to longe, to do me such a spyte. 
axs33 Ld, Berners Muon I. To do hym the more 
spyte I shall make lyes ynowe. 1589 R. Robinson Gold, 
Mirr, (1851) 18 He piteis people poore that weepe, When 
wrong hathdonethemspite. 16^6 Jousou Disco 7 \ \Vks.(i692) 
694 It is as great a spile to be praised in the wrong place,, . 
as can be done to a noble nature. 1658 IVlicle Duty o/Man 
XI. § 7. 231 Alen will make . .spoile of the goods of one, to 
whom they bear a grudg, though they never designe to get 
any thing to themselves by it, but only the pleasure of donig 
a spight to the other. 

b. In other contexts. 

13.. Gaw ^ Gr. Knt, 1444 f>re at J)e fyrst ^rast he J>ry8t 
to be erbe, & sped hjTn forth good sped, boute spyt more. 
a 1400 Amis <5* Amil. 1594 It is gret spite to al mi kende. 
c X440 Promp. Pan;, 469 Spyy te, repref or schame, . . obpro-‘ 
brium. Rolls 0/ Parlt,\. 148/1 Not oonly..to the 

irreparable hurt, .. but also a everlastyng spite, and per- 
petuell denigration in the fame, .of this noble Rcme. 2549 
CovERDALE, ctc. Erasvt, Par, Gal. 21, I carie about in my 
bodye all the spite, that I haue for Christe sustayned, as 
emprisonmentes, scourgynges [etc.]. 2596 Drayton Legends 
i- 653 To make Time worke him everlasting spight. 2615 
Chapman Odyss. x. i8x Two days, two night*;, We lay* here 
pining in the fatal spights Of toil and sorrow, 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple 1 st. vii. Iviii, His Will his Law, be weigh’d 
not wron^ or right ; Much scorn’d to bear, much more for- 
give a spight. 

2 . A strong feeling of (f contempt,) hatred or 
ill-will; intense grudge or desire to injure; ran- 
corous or envious malice, (Cf. Despite jA 4.) 

o. c 1330 Aph. 4* Merl, 3135 (Kolbing), King Lot.,& ober 
of priss Of his ^iftes spite hadden. 13. . E. E, Allit. P. B. 
75S> I schal my bro steke, & spare spakly of spyt-.& my' 
ranker refrayne. e 2400 Destr, Troy 12093 He besit hy'm. . 
jje burde for to seche,,,Till he aspiet hir with spit..Doune 
in a dungion. a 2425 Cursor M. 26x0 (Trin.), Greet spit she 
letebbime. /^/r/.46xoNaysirheseidetakenotlospit. 1526 
Pil^.Perf.i^. de W. X531) 301 b, Withall spyte &dtsdayne, 
cryengemoost outrageously Crucifi^atur. xsSsT. Washing- 
ton b'b/.ii. viii.42 This Poet beingfull of poet- 

icall spyte and indignation, 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st, 

I. vi, Sing what thou list, be it of Cupids spite (Ah lovely spite, 
and spitefulllovelinesse I) 1667 Milton /’.Z.ix, X78 Whom 
us the more to spite his Maker rais’d From dust : spite then 
with spite is best repaid. 2746 Francis tr. Horace^ EptsU 
I, xiv, 54 None there with Eye askance my Pleasures views, 
With Hatred dark, or poison'd Spite pursues. 2763 Gray 
SkaJts, 5 Much have I borne from canker’d critic's spite. 2849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. vl. II. 79 He knew.. what all this 
liberality meant. It was mere Whiggish spile to himself 
and his religion. x868 Freeman (1876)11. App. 

677 He at least has no spite against Harold. 

Comb. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 14 b, Assemble the famous 
men of all ages, and tel me which of them all sate in the sun- 
shine of his soueraignes grace.. but be was spiteblasted, 
heaued at, & ill spoken of. 

1577.9/. (Longman) 45 Let the devils then 

doe their spight. 1598 Sylvester Du Dartas w. i. 11. /«/• 
posture 54 Hale, Pride, and Envious spight, His hellish life 
do torture day and night, 1642-^ Vicars in Mount 64 
The poysonous malice and incorrigible spight and splene of 
the malignant panic. 1672 hlARVELL Re/u Transp. i, 234 ; 
Nothing but his spight against the Nonconformists. 1729 j 
Law Serious C. 396 They are no foundation for envy or 
spight or hatred, ^ X774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist, IV. 198 An ape 
. .stamping with Its feet. .to show its spight. 

b. In the phrases for (also + of) or in spile. 

(a) 7^1400 Morte Arth. 270, I myght noghte speke for 
^ytle, so my herte trymblyde ! a j^oo-^o Alexander 745 
Quen he had spokin so, for spyte hespittis in his face,_ 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Salisbury xxiii, To take his towne of Yyery’, 
which of spight Did to vs dayly^ al the harme they might. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 64 [They] hangit vp for 
spyte twa theuisbesyde him. 1652 Culpepper Eug. Physic. 

75 The Root was longer unlil the D — 1 (as the Fryars say) 
bit away the rest for spight enyj-ing its usefulness unto 
mankinde. 1663 Butler Hud, 1. i. 216 Still so perverse and 
opposite, As if they worshipp’d God for spight. _x865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. vi, 194 Anything to quarrel with one I 
anything for spite ! 

(^) *565 J- Hall Crt. Virtue 30 Why should they saye to vs 
in spighte, ^^cre is their God? 1597 Hooker Eccl* Pol. 

V, Ixxii. (1611) 390 Some in disdaine and spite termed grace 
drunkennesse. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ezra J. 5 Julian the 
Apostate once did [encourage the Jews] in spight to the 
Cnristians, but it came to nothing, x68o ^Iokden Ceog. 
Rect.^ Prance (1685) i6r Ariel the Skinners D.'iughter, of 
whom Duke Robert begat William the Conaueror ; in spight 
to whom, and disgrace to his Mother, the English call 
Whores, Harlots. 1842 Tennyson Dora 37 And half in 
love, half spite, he. .wed A labourer’s daughter. 

c. ftp. Of fortune, nature, the elements, etc. 

1562 Bullein Buhvarkc, Bk\ Sicke Men 77 b, With a 

Ustie manlycourage he defied ihespight of Fortune. i59S 
T. P. Goodwise Blanehardyn I ivo, Since, .fortune hath 
spit her deadly spight. 16x0 Holland Camdcn*s Brit. 466 A 
cenaine peculiar spite and envie of Nature. x6i6 B.Jonson 
Forest xi. 830 To know vice well, And her blacke Spight 
cxpell, ^ 1627 May Lucan xi. 264 Windes rage, and Thun- 
ders spight, Plainc grounds must suffer. w8 O2EU. tr. 
Boiteau's Lutrin 54 The wormy boards, by Time’s corrod- 
ing Spight disjoin'd. 18x4 Scott Lent of Isles vr. xxxvu» 
Ourself the cause, through fortune’s spile, That once broke 
short that spousal rite. 


631 

3 . With a and pi. A particular instance of 
mali^ant or rancorous feeling directed towards a 
special object. Freq. in phr. lo have a spile at. 

^1400 Sir Degrev. lox There wonede an eorl... a lord 
of mochelle pryd,,.He hade a grele spyt of the knyght. 
« 1568 Ascham Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 78 This is not the opinion 
of one, for some priuate spile, but the iudgement of all. 
*573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 204 But where a spight Of force 
must bee, What is that wight May disagree? 16x2 T. Tay- 
lor Comm. Titus i. 12 Ob, saith one, this Preacher, .hath 
some spight at me. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxiv, 
He bears an ill will to us, and owes us a spite. X726 SwitT 
Gulliver ii. i, Being afraid the boy mi^t owe me a spile. 
1849 CupPLES Green Handsx. (1856) 63 The mysterj' to her 
always is why the neighbours had a spite at me. 2890 
Spectator 11 Jan., In a battle of sterile spites with the 
French people. 

b. A mood or humour, rare 
2723 SwiiT Stella at Wood Pa* k 1 Don Carlos, in a merry 
Spight, Did Stella to his House invite. 
t 4 , a. Matter for regret. Obsr'^ 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7254 It is gret pile, out of drede, For 
they wole be noon ypocritis. Of hem me thynketh (it) gret 
spite is. 

t b. An annoying matter, affair, or thing. Obs, 
2577-82 Breton Toyes Idle HeadVlks. (Gro'^art) I. 54/2 
My Lady lawght : Is loue, quod she, A spight and sporte, to 
both at ones? 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hum. 1. iii, 

I ha* no bootes, that’s the spight on't. 1606 Choice^ Chance, 
ctc. (i83i) 48 What a spight it was to see a horse of serv’ice 
drawe in a doung-carte. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. 34 But 
now the Spight is, that an unparallel’d Criuck in Antiquity, 
leaves this Patrick at this time sweating in the Irish Harvest, 
t 0. A feeling of annoyance or irritation. Obs. 
<2x586 Arcadia v. (1598) 443 She loyned the vexa- 

tion for her friend, \S'ith the spite lo see her selfe as she 
thought rebelliously detained. 1670 Temple Let. Sir % 
Trnor Wks. 1720 II. 233 After this 1 watted with great 
Spight and Impatience. .about five Hours. 

5 . Phrase. In spite of, in defiance (f scorn or 
contempt) of; in the face of; notwithstanding, 
(Cf. Despite sb, 5.) 

«. C1400 Destr. Troy 1968 But for noy of my nobilte & 
my nome gret, I shuld..spede the to spille in spite of h* 
kynge, 1563/!//^ Alag., Blacke Smyth Ld. AwdeUy\r., 
He dyed, Clad in hts cote armor paynted all in paper, Al 
tome and reversed in spyte of his bchaver. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 1x3 In spite both of him and his Legate, they 
kept company with them that were excommunicate. x6x7 
Moryson Itin. t. 232 Th^*. .said, that the Scri;>ture must 
be beleeved, in spite of alK^osmographers and Philosophers. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. ThevenoCs Trav. \. 36 He told us that 
the arrows would fight together in spite of us. X7XX Steele 
sped. No. 79 P X The Heart of Man deceives him in spite 
of the Lectures of half a Life. 2765 Aluseum Rust. IV. 266 
They grow poor, in spite of all possible industr>% 1818 
Scott Br. Lamm, xx, I’he tears, in spite of her, forced 
their way between her fingers, c 1853 Kingsley Alisc, 
(X859) 1. 15 The English are attacked treacherously in spite 
of solemn compacts. iSSx Walforo Dick Netherby xxi, I’ll 
go on my own way in spite of you all. 

2576 Gascoigne Steele Gt. (Arb.) 49 This worthy bird 
hath taught my weary Muze To sing a song, in spight of 
their despight. 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. nr. 
(1586) X29 b, The wife in spig:ht of the husband, gave halfe 
the meate,.to a poore bodie. 1627 Drayton Agiueourt, 
ctc. 89 In spight of Fate they’ll giuc their Foe the worse. 
2666 Boyle Grig. Forms ff Qnal. 165 The Water will, in 
spight of the Form, continue farlesse cold, then.. its nature 
requires, 1702 Rowe Tamerl. Prol., In spight of Time, 
the Sacred Story lives. 1762 Gentl. AIag.^%YA\. 217^2 
The benefits of innoculation have established the practice in 
spight of all opposition. 1816 F.H. liltc(\.o^H{st, Germany 
1. 1, i. x6 In spight of their efforts, 

b. In phrases with \face^ \hcafif inose, teeth. 
(Cf. 6 b.) 

14,, in Tundalds Vis. (1843) 108 They schall askape in 
spyte of thi face. 2549 [see Tooth sb. 5J. 1570- [see Nose 
sb. 6 bj. 1574 tr. Alartorat's Apocalips 23 Euen in spight 
of their harts they saw Christ sitting at the right hand of 
God. 2622 Gataker Spir, Watch (cd. 2) 73 It would euen 
enforce them to looke about them in spight of their teeth, 
2689-183S [see Tooth sb, 5). 

C. In the phr. In spite of spite. Now arch, 

2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vir. xxxvi. (1612) 172 In spight of 
Spight in Hespera I golden fruit would pull. 1622 Wither 
Phtlarete N vij, Those that sleight thee now, shall loue thee, 
And, in spight of spight, approue thee. 2855 Tennyson 
Alaud L xiii. i, H is lace, as I grant, in spite of spite. Has a 
broad-blown comeliness. 

+ d. In {ones) spite, = in spite of (one). Obs. 
x6xs Chapman Odyss. x. 382 He guard thee free, And saue 
thee in her spite, 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 34 Mjevius scribbles 
in Apollo’s spight. 173* — *85 In erring rea- 

son’s spight One truth is clear; Whatever Is, is Right. 1765 
Goldsm. New Simile 4 The modern scribbling kind, who 
MTite In wit, and sense, and nature’s spite, 
t e. In the spite of in spite of. Obs, 

2632 Sanderson Serm,stfi In the spight of so many enemies. 
17x6 M. DK\\T.sAthen. Brit. HI. 92 In the sight and spight 
of the Scotch Forces, under Cardinal Beton. 

6. Spite of, = prec, (Cf. Despite sb. 6.). 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xix. (Percy Soc.) 96 Spyte of 
your cnemyes, I shal me so spede, That in short tyme ye 
may rewarde my mede, c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. evii, Death to^ 
me subscribes ; Since spight of him He Hue in this poore nme. 
2681 Drvden Abs, <5- Achit. r. 565 spighl of him, the 
weight of Business fell On Absalom, and wise AchitopheJ. 
2762 Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney Biddulph II. 267 Her sur- 
prize, spite of her assumed airs of grandeur, v-as not to be 
concealed 2823 Eentham Not Paul x6S Spue of reason, 
religion, and Jesus, the victory is 

James, a 1873 Deutsch Lit. Rem. (1B74) 366 Ibat sjamr 
unity which it now possesses, spite of the occasional Uit 
cnce of style. 


SPITEFUL. 

t b. In phrases (cf. 5 b and 5 c), Obs, 

15z6 R^ell in Shaks. Jest Bk. (1866) 45 He agayn said 
he wold brjrng them ouer spyte of his teth. 1532 Tindale 
v~vtz. Matt. (1550) .39 '^'o obeye theyr cruelnesse 

f heades. xS73,Tusser Husb. 

pensheth, spight of thy hart. 
x6w W. Watson Decaeprdon {1602) 10 Satisflction and restb 
tution will be dexnaunded, . spjte of their teeths. Ibid. 341 
*► lanced into the quicke, spite of spite 

It selfe. 1618 Brathwait Rem. after Death E vij, To such 
an one as sole execulour, Spile of our nose playes Execu- 
tioner, 1664-75 [see Nose fA 6 b], 
c. With ^omitted. (Cf. Despite sb, 6.) 

*57 ®. On Seaboard 62 Spile dark lorquemada 
and his hecatombs of slain. Spite Te Deums sung by Tiber 
side for murder on the Seine. 

Spite (spait), V. Also 6 spyte, 6-S spight. 
[Aphetic form of Despite v, (OF. despiter) : cf. 
prec. and MDn. spiten (Du. spijten, WFris, spite), 
MLG. spiten."] 

1 1 . irans. To regard with contempt or spite. 

a Alexander pjre athils of Atenes,.kest \p 

a crie,..Sum in comending of his carpe & on [readobeT] 
dene it spuid. 1483 Cath, Angl. 355/2 To spite, despicere. 
*54* Paynell Catiliney.^ It doth not a lyttel helpe.., that 
the ryches of these men is spyied amonge strange nations. 
1567 Drant Horace, Ep. i. xiv. E v, Not any there with 
waywarde eyes for my good lucke shal spyte me. i6ox B. 
Jonson Poetaster v. iii. (1905) 121 While these, .applaud my 
poemes; I would not wish but such as you should spight 
them. 1659 N. R. Prov., Eng, Fr., etc. 64 It is better to be 
spited then pitied. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 185 
Envy, which, indeed, spites every thing that is excellent. 

2 . To treat spitefully or maliciously; to annoy 
or thwart in a spiteful manner. 

It is doubtful whether the pa. pple. spit in the Destr. Troy 
2114 belongs here. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. iv. v. 55 Beguild, diuorced, 
wronged, spighted, slaine, Most detestable death, by thee 
beguil'd. 1598 R, Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 139 They 
spighted me miserably. 1658 Whole Duty 0/ Alan xvi. 133 
Not caring what they suffer themselves, so they may spile 
their enemy. 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom if- Lugger ir. l 7, 

I should be sorrj’ 10 say anything about spiling the Spital- 
fields weavers. 2^4 Dasent Test ^ Earnest (1873) 1. 161 
You have been spited by the Kellner, whom you have per- 
haps not saluted that day. , . You have been spited, and only' 
had a little piece. 2885 /)/<z«f/LA2r<Tw,26^une 5/4 The double 
object of gratifying themselves and spiling the English. 

b. In the phr, to spite {one), in order to vent 
spite or spleen upon (another) ; with the object or 
intention of vexing or annoying. 

c 2555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 209 For 
nothing else but to spight the Pope. 2605 Shaks. Alacb. 
111. i, 2X2, I am recklesse what I doe, To spight the World. 
2683 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 72 Thanksgiving day: ap- 
pointed I presume on that day to spite the Presbyterians. 
2880 ‘Ouida’ I. 32 1*11 keep the child to spite her. 
2885 * Mrs. Alexander’ ^ 4/ I don't fancy' Deering 

will cut off bis nose to spite his face. 

3 . To fill with spite or vexation; to annoy, 
offend, irritate. 

^ *563 Jack Juggler C iv b, It spiteth my hart lo haue lost 
it by suche open negligence. 2582 Pettie tr. Guazzo'sCiv, 
Conv. J. (1586) 42 b, There is nothing spites us more, than 
to heare a man commend himselfe. 1627 Lisanderfy Cal. ii. 

26 He.. was justly spighted to .see as well bis brother as all 
the re*;t take them to their advantage, 2686 F. Spen'ce tr, 
Varilla's Ho. AUdicis 293 It spighted him infinitely, when 
people discoursed him upon the modesty of his ancestors. 
1701 Swift Contests Nobles Comm. Wks. 1755 II. i. 27 
The nobles, spighted at this indignity done them by the 
commons, firmly’ united in a body, 2756 Home Douglas iir. i, 
One whom distress has spited at the world. 1816 Scott Bl, 
Dwarf x\\. The danger of intrusting thyself. . in the power 
of one so spited against humanity, 2865 Le Fanu Guy Dev. 
Ill, V. 50 She was spiled with it, as so many' others are, 
because it %von’t do for us what we must do for ourselves. 

t 4 . intr. To be angry or annoyed; to cherish 
spite. Obs. 

cx55o Ingelend Disobed. D jb, Wherfore let my' 

father spyte and spume, My fantasye wyll neuer tume. 2577 
Tusser Husb. (1878) x83 Let fortune spight, and boldly take 
thine ease. 257^80 North Plutarch, Fabius Alax. (1895) 

II. 80 This Livius spighted lo see suche honour done to 
Fabius, so that one day. .he burst out and said [ctc.]- 
f b. With at (a person or thing), Obs. 

1567-8 Gismond 0/ Saleme 1. iii. 16 It was my cruel fate 
that spited at my' pleasant life forepast. 2581 A. Hall 
Iliad IX. 164 Wherat m>’ mother spited much, and eke did 
iealousgrovv. x6x6 Breton Good ff Badde, An Atheist Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 10/2 He spigbles at the gracious, and spumes 
the godly'. 2642 Vvi'{v:^z Antipathic i,z In this Bishops lime, 
the Italians had gotten many Benefices in England,' who 
being much spited at [etc.]. 

Hence Spi’ted ppl. a., Spi’tlng- vhl. sb. ^ 

CZ460 Towncley Myst. xxiv. 286 Wy’st I that he spake it 
in spvtyng of meTylt shuld I spede forto spyll hym. ^JS73" 

80 Tu^er Husb. (1878) T59 Not minding by wTiimg to 
kindle a spiling. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 4»3 ^ 
Pattern of reproached and spighted Innocence. 

Spiteful (spsi-tfiil), a. and adv. Foms; a. 

5- f spytefol, -fall (5 -fullo), 6-7 spytfuU , J- 
apitefal, 5-7 -fall (7 spitfull). 0. 6 epygbt; 

6 - 8 spightfdll, -fal. [f. Srm; s6. + -rvu] 

tl. Expressive of, characterized by, contempt 

disdain ; contemptaous, 

he ‘'huu’’K 




SPITEPOXLY. 
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SPITTER. 


amonff them, /z 1548 Hall Chrott.^ Hen. Vl^ 130 The 
Parismns.. taunted the Englishmen with the most spitcfull 
wordes, and shameful termes. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus* 
Admir, Events He returned her answeres .. full of re- 
proaches, and spitfull termes. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 25 
Dec. 1657, These were men of high flight and above^ ordin- 
ances, and spake spiteful things of our Lord’s Nativity. 

f b. Bringing contempt or opprobrium ; dis- 
graceful, shameful. Oh. 

1550 Becon Jewel o/^ Joy \Vk5. 1564 1 1 . 40 b, Jesus Chrj’st 
..suffred the moste spitefull death of the crosse. I577>^2 
Breton Toyes Idle Head Wks. (Grosart) I. 54/2 Dame 
Venus game. Which spightfull sporie for to attaine Some 
so doo dull their sences all. <71586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
xcii. iv, Mine eye shall spy My spies in spightfull case. 

2. Full of, possessed or animated by, spite;- 
malicious, malevolent. Also Jig. of things. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiL 46 The influences of the heuens 
so spytefull. 1561 T. Norton Calvitis Inst. 1. (1634) 70 
He js of nature froward, spiteful, and malicious. 1591 Lvly 
Endym. iv. iii, Belike you cannot speake except you bee 
spightfull. 1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 362 The distress He 
suffer’d from his spightful Mistress. 1699 Garth Dispens. 
I. 5 A spightful noise his downy Chains unties, Hastes 
forward, and encreases as it flies.. 1820 Keats Lamia n. 
228 Let. .the spiteful thistle wage War on his temples. 2841 
Browning Pi^a Passes Poems (1905) 166 She'll still face 
down Tlie spUefullest of talkers in our town. 1874 Holland 
Mistr. Manse 73 And in the midnight came the rain j In 
spiteful needles at the first, 

b. Of the tongue, words, etc. 

*557 Toitells Misc. (Arb.) 212 Of wicked wiues this is the 
lot, To kill with spitefull tong. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Glas 
(Arb.) 47 Forspyteful tongs.. Deeme worst of things, which 
best..deserued._ 1640 Bp. Hall ir. xvii, Pamphlets 

with spightfull invectives, a 1656 — Rem. IPks. (16^) 102 
Bitter or spightfull words against his Brethren. X71X 
Addison Spect. No. 169 i*ii A spiteful Saying gratifies so 
many little Passions, x868 Tennyson Spiteful Lei. i, It is 
here, the close of the year, And with it a spiteful letter. 1884 
F. hi. C)rawford Rom. Singer 1 . 16 People are saying many 
spiteful things about him. 

c. Of feelings, actions, etc. 

1560 Daus Xt. Sleidatids Comm. 356 b, Whan they uttered 
tbeir malice and spitefull hatred against us. xe^2 Stany- 
HUP.ST JEntis 11. (Arb.) 61 In father his presence with spight- 
ful villenye cancred. 1662 Evelyn Ckalco^r. 54 The famous 
S. Roch and the spitefull coronation with thornes. 1730 
Bailey (fol.), SMiefutness^ a spiteful Temper. x82t Scott 
Kenilw. xxii, The old man was muttering, with spiteful 
impatience, *Am I for ever to be recalled to the affairs of 
earth from those of heaven?' 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
(1863) 285 Having lorn through a life of spiteful controversy 
with his fellow-men. 

+ 3. Distressing, annoying, vexing. Oh. 

<2x548 Hall Citron.^ Hen. l^I, 84 His name and fame was 
spitefull and dreadfull to the common people- x6o6 G, Wood- 
cock Htsi. Ivstine xir, sr Afteiwardes that all thinges might 
seeme more spightfull, be gaue generall commaundement 
to his company, that they should . . adore him. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Assurance i, O spiteful bitter thought 1 
Bitleily spiteful thought I Couldst thou invent So high a 
torture ! 

f 4. As adv. Excessively, extremely, Ods. 

C144Q Alph. Tales 306 It was spitefull dere. CX548 in 
Hail. E. P. P. IV. 12 A spightfull gay thynge, of all that 
ever I tvj’sL 

Spitefully (spsi'tfuli), adv. [f. prec.] 

L In a spiteful manner ; with spite. 

1532 More Confui. Tindale 45 If the deuyll sholde hym 
self syt & deui-»c to speke spyghifully. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane*s Comm. 433 ^larques Albert had written certen 
thinges spitefully’ and bitterly. 1635 R. N. tr. CamdetCs 
Hist, Eliz. t. 30 Having been spightfully used with un- 
worthy reproaches. 1646 Crashaw Poems (1904) 139 Cruel 
Auster .. Sham'd not spitefully’ to wast All his leaves. 
ax704 T. Brown Let, M. Durghope Wks. X7xx IV. 255, I 
could dwell spightfully upon this Subject for an hour or 
two. ^ X714 Swift Imit. Hor. 1. vii, The farmers, spitefully 
combin'd, Force him to take his tithes in kind. 1855 
Poultry Citron. Ill, 388 A basket coop placed over a spite- 
fully’ disposed hen, 1878 Browning Poets Croislc ix The 
spit of sandy rock which juts Spitefully northward, 
t 2. Excessively, extremely. Obs.’~^ 

1567 Trial Treas. (Percy Soc.) 38 My Httell finger is 
spitefully sore ; You will not beleue how my’ hele doth akc. 

Spitefalness (spai-tfulnes). [f, as prec.] The 
quality, character, or fact of being spiteful. 

1530 Palscr. 274 Spytefulnesse, despitevsetf. 1576 Flem- 
ing Panopl, Episi, 1^7 Yon abhorre that principalitie, with 
equall proportion oi spighlfulnesse. 1623 Wither Brit. 
Rememb. ni. 1119 With splghtfulne«;se, that scarce can 
matched be. x6a8^ Eihon Bas. 124 The spightfulness of 
a few. X711 W. King tr. Naude's Ref. Polities iv, 133 The 
spightfulness of two Monks, who had no other weapons but 
tncir pens and their tongues- 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1B24) IV, 69 As to the Accusation of SpUefulness. 1841 
Dickens Bam. Rudee vii,^ Every little bone in Miggs’s 
throat and neck developed it^^lf with a spitefulne^ quite 
alarming. ^1884 Porin. Rev. June 813 That small spiteful- 
ness which is sometimes the concomitant of wc:^ or effemin- 
ate natures, 

Spite-Ring. rare-^. [£. Spite jA or z^,] One 
who has a spite at kings. 

16x4 Camden Rem.xi^, 1 know not why that Spite-king 
Buchanan should enuie lesser titles to Princes, 

Spitel : see Spittle. 

Spiteless (sp^i'tles), a. [f. Spite -f* -LESS.] 
Devoid of or free from spite. 

1875 Brow’Sikc Arisiepk. Apol. xxr Innocuous anger, 
spitefess rustic mirth. 

f SpitemouBS. 05s. rare. (See quot.) 

1563 Charletos Onomast. 22 Mus Arar.eus, the Hard- 
shrew', or Spliemouse, or Erdshrew. 


Spiteousely, etc., van*. Spitouslt adv. 05s. 
t Spite-wed, a. Obs-° (See quot.) 

X589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesic (1869) 236 Sir Thomas Smith 
seeking to ^eue an English word to this Greeke word 
dyadic?, called it Spttewed, or wedspite.^ 

Spitfire (spi*tf3i»i), a. and sb. Also 6-7 spit- 
fier, 7 spetflre, 6-9 spit-fire, [f. Spit s;.-j 

A. adj. 1. That spits fire ; fire-spitting ; Jig. 
irascible, displaying anger or hot temper. 

x6oo Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood ix. 15 That with a 
spit-fier Serpent so durst fight. 1791 Nairne Poems 103 
Where . . spit-fire cats their midnight revels keep. 1850 
Whipple Ess. Rev. II. 306 A spitfire satirist, or moody 
misanthrope. x866 Chambers Ess, Ser. 11. 90 A venerable 
spitfire terrier, ..mentally engaged in the business of rat- 
catebing. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 1 , 10 A little spit- 
fire outsider. 

b. Heated, angry. 

1894 Tablet 20 Jan. 86 The lurid vapours of spit-fire con- 
troversies. 

2. Sfitjirejib : (see quot.). PTaut, 

1867 Smyth 4S“m7<v*x IPord^bt:. 643 Spitfire-Jib, in cutters, 
a small storm-jib of very heavy canvas. 1894 Outing 
XXIV. 193/1, I advise that a ‘spit-fire’ or storm jib be 
carried whenever a sail of any distance is contemplated. 

B. sb. 1. A thing which emits or vomits fire ; 
esj. a cannon. 

x6ii CoTGP., Bouches a feu, Spit-fires; Artillerie, Ord- 
nance. 1614 Rowlands Fooles Bolt (Hunterian Cl.) tg 
Spaincs Hell spawne of flecte,..With all their hrasen Spit- 
fiers. x68o C. Nesse C/t. Hist. 423 Those two monstrous 
spet-fires, call’d the Earth-quake and Grand-Diabolo,.. 
planted against Rhodes and Constantinople. lyBs Span. 
Rivals $ Yes, that spitfire, the Rock of Gibraltar will b^r 
us witness. 1842 F. Trollope Pis. Italy II. 109 Vesuvius 
..is the most renowned of all accessible spit-fires. 1901 
‘ Linesman * Words by Eyesoitness v. (1902) 1 13 The 3-inch 
spitfire on the lower slopes of Spion Kop. 
b. A slight eruption or explosion. 

1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 61 Firing up under their feet 
in little splutters and spit-fircs of the most appalling heresy. 

2. One whose temper is fiery ; an irascible, 
passionate, or quick-tempered person. 

x68o Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 38 Malignant Spit- 
fires do already write books full of palpable Lies against 
other men. 1687 T. Brown Saints in UproaryiVs. 1730 

I . 77 'Tis some comfort to me however, Bully Spit-fire, that 
thou canst not abuse me, without falling foul upon my 
Country. Amherst Terras Fit. No. 32 (1726) Not 
so fast, (I beg of you) my dear little spit-fire, c 1750 Devon, 
Dial. (1837) 7 Thecca. spitfire woud a fitted en to a T. 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. ii. viii, Deuce on it... the little spit- 
fires I x88x Besant & Rice Chapl, of Fleet 11. iv, What a 
little spitfire was this Nancy of mine 1 

3. A cat in an angry state. 

1825 9i<JSTT Fam. Lett. iiSoi) II. xxiv. 39s We thought we 
should have to have opened the wall to get out the little 
spit-fire alive. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 131 If she 
missed Priority of stroking, soon were stirred The dormant 
spit-fire. 

t Spit-frog. Obs. rare. [f. Spit z/.l] In con- 
temptuous use : A sword. 

16x5 Fennor Defence in J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (1630) 

II. 152/2, I would not see thy spightfull Spit-frog drawne. 
1658 Harrington Oceana 6 What pastures you have will 
come unto the ballance of propriety, without which the 
publick sword is but a name or meer spit-frog. 

Spi'tfal, [fi Spit j^.s] a spadeful. 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 129 Without the cross-piece 
or perforated handle of the spade, the operator could not 
easily lift a spitful or turn it over. 1855 Delamer Kitchen 
Garden (1861) 165 When.. I have taken out a spitful of 
mould, and put in its place a spUfu! of loam. 

Spither, obs. form of Spider sb, 

Spitish. (spai'tij), a. Also 7 spightieh, [f. 
Spite + -ISH.] Spiteful, snappish. 

1627 W, Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 301 Spightishest i 
insidiations of Satan. 1667 in Cath. Rec.Soc. Publ, III. 71 
Herevppon that churl became spigbtisb and furious. 1848 j 
Barnes Poems (ed, 2)Gloss.,.S]^///f//, spiteful ; snappish. 1B91 
T, Hardy in Harper's Mag. April 700/2 This answer made 
Pa'son Billy . .rather spitish, not to say hot. 1909 WesUn. 
Gaz.% June^2/2 From it.. came spitish puffs of wind, 
t Spitling. Obs. rare. Also 6pyt(e)Ung, 
Bpiteling. [/ f. Spittle j^,3] Refuse, rubbish. 

x6zo Markham Farnu. Hush. iii. 27 Meanure it either 
vdth Oxe dung, ..the spj’teling (2649 spiteling) of House- 
floores, or sweepings of Channels and Streets. 1638 Ibid. 
xiiL 72 , 1 would have every Husband-man to make much of 
the rubbish, sweepings, parings, and spytlings of his house 
and yard. 

Spit-locMng, vbl. sb. Mil. [?f. Spit sb.s] 
(Sec qnots.) Also Spit-loci: v. 

1834 J. S. Macauuiy Ficld^ Forlif. iii. 40 Having set 
up the profiles, trace with a pick-axe {note Termed * spit- 
locking ') the escarp and counterscarp lines. iBpx G. PillLlrs 
Text Bk. Forii/. (ed- 5) 153 Cutting a groove along the sur- 
face of the ground wth the point of a pick {spiBlacking). 
Ibid. J54 The bounding lines of the parapet. .may be spit- 
locked. ^ 

+ SpitOUS, a. and adzr. Obs. Forms : a. 4-5 
apitus, -ous, 5 -ouae, -uose; 5 apytus, -ous, 
-owe. /9. 4 apetoa, 5 -oua(e, -owe. [Aphctic 
ad. AF. despitous, f. despit-, see Spite sb!\ 

1. = Despitous a. 

a. a zyoo Cursor HI. 14097 Martha thoght sco help* ne 
wald, A spitus plaint to crist sco tald. 13.. F. F. AlUt. P. 

13 . 845 Whatt I hay spaten & speken of so spitous fylbe. 
la 13W Chaucee Rem. Rose 979^ That arowc was as with 
felonyc Envenymed, and with spitous blame, c 1400 Love 
Bonavent. Hlirr. (1908) 256 Was there eucre cny theef or 
worse odjnis man so sone dampned and putte to so spitouse 


delh ? <r 1430 Lovelich Merlin 2S30 More feers he was h 
more hydows, also more egre, & mochel more spylmta 
thanne the whyte [dragon] was. 1481 Caxtox Kenard 
(Arb.l J06 Isegrymwendewyth thysemockyng andsprtoai 
wordes to haue goon out of his wytte. 

p. 13. . Gavi. .5- Gr. Knt. oog A spclos spat^e to expoup 
spelle que-so my^t. a 1400-50 Alexander 2^58 Kparreihis 
spetous to spend & speris in handis. Ibid. 4567 He na 
spetous of speche & spised his dri3tins. 01450 Loiftim 
Merlin 2850 So spetows was (le baiayllc betwixen hem. 

2. As adv. =next. 

cs,aoLaud Troy Bk. 7480 Then was svroth Epkeropaj 
That Ector spake to him so .spitous; Dispilusly Eclw h- 
myssayde. 

t Spitously, adv. Obs. Forms : a. 4 BpitnsU 
(5 -ly)> spytously, 4-5 spitouBly (4 -liche, j 
-lioh) ; 5 Bpetously, -owsle. ]3. 5 spiteousely, 
-iously. 7. 5 spot-, spytuously, spytt-, spit- 
uosly, spiteuoseli, spytwysly. [f. prec.] = 
Despitouslv adv. 

a. 13 . . CttrsorM. 5082 (Gott.), pc coupe into ^oursecl: put i, 
And presuned 50U ful spitusli. 13. . E.E. Allit, P. IJ.iaSj 
Alls he spoyled spilously in a sped whyle. i387TRr.\isi 
Higdett (RoW^) II, 321 pe childeanon brewedoun pecrowue, 
and tradde b^ron spitousliche wib nis feet, C1440 Cm/. 
Persev. 27 Spylt is man spetously, whanne he to sprtt 
asent. <1x450 Knt. de la Tour (186B) 43 The hounats., 
chaced and bote hem spitously bi the eeres and tbtes. 

cx<^o Destr. Troy 3608 Hit spirit vp spiiiously fyut 
speire lenght. CX460 Pol.,Rel., L. Poems (1903) 20| 
Whan I smote so spiteousely. 

y. c 1440 Partonope 200^ A stroke smote he Vpon Somo- 
gourfs) helmc so gay, So spetuously that he grin affray. 
<2x450 in Aungier Hist, Syon Monast. (1840) 261 If anylty 
vyoTente hande upon her souereyne or spltuosly smyte or 
tvowndeher. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P.R.^\i\\.'m.1l\ 
A boore resyth full spytuously ayensle the poynt of a sperc 
of the hunter. 

Spit-poison. rare‘~'^. [f. Spit 2 ^. 2 ] A venomous 
or malicious person, 

a 1^16 South Serm. (1744) X. 290 There goes a person for 
whom no one breathing was ever the belter, . . the scourge of 
society, a spit-poison, a viper. 

Spit-sticker, techn. [ad. Flem, sfitsUker,^ 
G. sfitzstichel.'] (See quots.) 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) ^04 The Jeweller re- 
quires, for finishing his work,,. certain gravers, ..scraperi, 

* spit-stickers ’, &c. 1875 Knight Diet. Meeh. 2279/1 SfU 
sticker, a graver or sculpen with convex faces. 

t Spittard. Obs. [app. f. Spit sb.^ ; see -abd, 
and cf. G. spiesseri.'] = Spitteb 1- 

There is prob. some connexion with Spyccaro, but tbe 
exact nature of this is not clear 
1538 Elyot, Subuloy an harte hauynge homes without 
tynes, callyd as I suppose a spy tlarde. 1607 Topseu Fm! 
Beasts 122 Of the Hart and Hinde . . When they begin to hs« 
homes, which appeare in the second yeare of their age»h« 
Bodkins without braunches, .. the Germans cal such sm 
one Spiizbirtr, which in English is called a Spittard. 
Sprtted, fl. rare'-K [{.Smsb.l] Prolonged 
into a single point or spike. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 757 Whether the Head of a 
by age is more Spilled, may bee brought againc to be more 
Branched. 

+ Spi'tter Obs. [See Spittard above. Ths 
form corresponds to G. spiesser (also spiess/ursce, 
spilzhirsck,=i older Flem. spieshert, Du. spiihrf]] 
A young deer with simple unbranched homsj a 
brocket or pricket; = Spittard. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Subulo, an harte hauynge homt> 
without lines, called a Spitter. 1565 Golding Ovids old- 
X. (X593) 238 This goodlie spitter being void of dt^a..<Jia 
haunt mens houses. x6or Holland Pliny J. 336 The lurgi 
of a red Deer, especially the Spitter of that kind. 
GuiLLiM Heraldry iii. xiv, 128 In others [sc. beasts) 
and uniforme, without lines, as in Spitters, }66i Loveu 
Hist, Anim. ^ Min. Isagoge B j, The hornes, in the siagc- 
are ramous, simple in tbe spitter, palmate in others, ramoc', 
and little in roes. 

Spitter 2 (spi-tsj). [f. Spit z'.s] 

1. One who spits or ejects saliva. Ahojg - . 

1381 WvcLiF Isaiah I. 6 My face I tuniede not *2 
the blamcres, and the spillere.s in me. 1615 Crdokc / 
of Man x86 Melancholy men are all of them . . 

X707 Floyer Physic, Pulse-Watch 239 The Splenetics -• 
great Spitters. 1750 H. Waltole Lett, to Mann (18331 * • 
344 He would not see them, but wrote to the Spitter 
he is now called, Lord GoVem,) to say, that he had 
him very grossly before comp.-iny. 1^9 J. G. Wood 
Anim. 554 Buxtorf, however, explains the word 
» adder] as the Spitter. 

+ 2. A pea-shooter. Obs.'~^ . 

x688 Holme Armoury ni. xvt. (RoxL.) B2/1 SboourS ^ 
[= with] a trunk staffer [sic] or spitter. 

Spi'tter 3. Now dial, [f. Spit v.^ 

1. A spade or spud. 

1600 F. Walker tr. Span. Mandeville 69 Comwaun ^ 
certainc men to digge with spyitcrs, the>’ ^ 

grounde a grant. 1706 PiiiLurs (ed. 

Spitter, (among Husband-men) a Tool to dig 
with. 1825 Jennings Obs. Dial. W. Eng. ys 
small tool with a long handle, used for colling up ’ 
thistles, &C. Ibid. 72 To move the earth lighdy ^ 
spade Of spitter. 

2. A spademan ; a dclver or digger. . ^ 

1648 Hexham ii, Eett Kley-steker, a digger or 

Clay. Ibid., Een Spader, a Delvcr, a Spaocman.a^P^ 

1728 Phil. Trans. XXXV. 568 As soon ns the Diggf/ ^ 
ter has gone once the Breadth of tbe Ridge, he begins Ss- 
at the other Side. , 

Bpi-tter^. rarr^. [f.SnxT^.i] 'Onewhopnis 
meat on a spit ’ (Johnson, 1755 ). 
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Spitter-spattor. rare-', [f. Spatter w.] 
Trifling talk. 

16x9 J. Taylor (Water P.) Kicksey Winsey Wks. 1630 i. 
39/1 With such fine sdmble, scemble, spittcr spaltar, As 
puts me cleane besides the money-matter. 

fSpittery, Ohs.—^ [f. Spit after Y .crackoirJ\ 
A spittoon. 

a 1693 Urqiikari's Rahelais ill. xv. 127 They.. spit in the 
Spitteries. 

Spi'tting, vbL shX [f. Spit The action 
of piercing with, or fixing on, a spit. Also aitrib. 

16x3 Shaks. Ilm. Vllly n. iv. 383 Ibis respite.. enter*d 
me., with a spitting power and made to tremble The region 
of my Breast. 1631 Mabbe CcUstina^y, 164 Shee used such 
diligence., that shee drew water at the second spitting. 1648 
Hexham II, A€n*t Sfii-siekiTtgCi a Spitting, or a Broaching 
of meate. 

Spitting, vhl. si.- [f. Spit v.-] 

1 . The action of ejecting saliva from the mouth ; 
expectoration. 

23. ./T. A/fs. 8g8 (Line.), Hadde he biden ony Hn^, Abou3t 
he hadde his spiuyng. a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxl 5, 1 am 
reproue of men, in spitlynge, buffetynge, and pungynge with 
l>e thornes. ^2430 (Halliw. 1840) 722 From 

spyttynge and snyftynge kepe the also. 2526 Pilgr, Per/. 
(W. de W. 3531) 250 b, His belynges & buffetynges. ., with 
spytt>Tiges, bobbynges & other turmentes. 2565 Coofer 
Thesaurus^ Excreatio., a spittyng out with rclchynge. 1609 
B. JoNSON Silent Woman iv. 1, The spitting, the coughing, 
the laughter, the neesing. 2648 Sanderson Serm. II. 235 
Clamours and outcries, railing, and spitting, and buffeting. 
1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady n. ix. § 5 (1734) 2x2 The Spit- 
ting or Salivation, so common in Nervous Distempers. 2786 
J. Hunter Trent. Vener. Dis. vi. i. (iBio) 456 He rubbed 
in .. mercurial ointment, and bad a slight spitting.^ 2808 
Med. p'r/z/. XIX. 506, I looked.. for a return of his con- 
sumptive symptoms after the spitting had ceased. 2B72 
Darwin Emotions xL 260 Spitting seems an almost uni- 
versal sign of contempt or disgust, 
b. Const, of (blood, fire, etc.). 

2565 Cooper fhesaunts s.v. Excreatio^ It is bruysed.. 
against spittyng of bludde. 2634 Massinger Very Woman 
111. V, Here will be spitting of fire o* both sides presently I 
2725 Pam, Diet, s.v., When this Spitting of Blood comes 
from the Stomach, 2789 W. BuchaN Eom. Med. (2790) 
339 Spitting of blood is generally preceded by a sense of 
weight. 2843 R. J, Syst. Clin. Med. xxW.Sifii We 

are surprised to find that cases of spitting of blood are not 
much more frequent, 

2 . Saliva ejected from the mouth ; spittle. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23489 lesus, ^t wald. .pi suete face.. 
With luus spitting file, e 1340 Iiampcle Pr. Consc, 635 Of 
pe comes myxel foul thymg, Als fen, and uryn and spyttymg. 
2483 Cath. Af^l. 335/2 To cast Spytt^ge, desputare^ ex* 
sereare. 1639 S. Du verger xr.Camus^ Admir. Events aio 
All Berards brags were as so many spittings vomited up 
against heaven, 2692 tr. Emiliands Ooserv. Jottm. Naples 
1x4 So that the Precious Blood,. is spilt upon the Ground, 
amongst the Filth and Spittings of the People. 2701 Stak< 
HOPE Pious Breathings vii. ix. 333 That adorable face, .was 
then defiled., with the spittings of unhallowed Ups. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v, v, In descending* he received a spit- 
ting {crachai) on the head, and some others on his clothes. 
8 . a. Sputtering ; spec, of molten silver. 

2622 CoTCi?., Peiillement,..i'hc spitting of a candle. 

x866 Chambers' Encycl, VIII, 729/2 Silver, ..when. .it is 
fused,., absorbs a considerable quantity of oxygen, which 
it expels in the act of solidificaiion with a peculiar sound, 
technically known as spitting. 1887 Encycl, Brit, XXII. 
71/1 The presence of even very little base metal in the 
silver prevents this ‘spitting’. 

b. A slight sprinkle or shower of rain. 

2707 in R. M. F. Watson Closebum (tgoi) App. 274 All., 
shall be reckoned but as spittings before the great shower, 
1869- in dial, glossaries. 

c. techn. (See quot.) 

2879 CassclVs Techn, Educ. I. 271^2 In the needle-gun., 
the • spitting ’ of fire at the breech is inconveniently great. 
4 u atlrib. a. In sense * for spitting in or on as 
spitting-box^ -cupt -dish^ -k’ett/e, ’initg, -pan, etc. 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, ii, A •spitting Box, un Crachoir, 
2794 Parr Let. Maltby Wks. Vlil. 336 Is there a 
smoking room, an arm-chair, a spitting-hox, a wax-candle? 
2834 Marrvat P, Simple (1E63I 88 A large tin spitting- 
box [was) fixed to his chest by a strap over the shoulders. 
2684 Hedges Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. 149 A Beetle Box, Plate, 
Arrack Bowl, *Spiiting Cup, and Silver handle^ for a Fan. 
1706 Stevens Span. Diet, i, Escupidero, a •spitting Dish. 
28x5 Nisi, y. Decastro III. 339 Let’s have.. pipes and to- 
bacco, some sawdust and a *spuiing kettle. x^^Army 4* 
Navy Price List 15 Sept. 1316/x "Spitting Mugs. 2834 
AIarrvat P. Simple (1863) 88 There were "spitiing-pans 
placed in different parts of the decks for the use of the men. 
2731-8 Swift Polite Couv. 39 <^me, pray, stand out of my 
•spitting place. 2727 Pope, etc. Art 0/ Sinking xis Paint, 
dtet.drinks, *spitting-pols, and all other necessaries of life. 
S’j'fi Pennsylv.Even. Postzq Apr,2X2/i Blue and white arti- 
choke cups and spitting pots. 2836 J.M. Gvi.i.'i Magenaie' s 
Formul. 127 The water used In washing the spitting-pots. 
2662 pEpYs Diary 21 Nov., To bed this night, having first 
put up a •spitting-sheet, which I find very convenient. 2684 
A. Hall WUl (Somerset Ho.), One paireof spitting sheets 
now used upon my bed, 2707 J. Stet’ens tr. Quevedo's 
Com. Wks (1700) 164 They left me, looking all over like an 
old Man's Spiliing-sheet. 2832 J. Jekyll Corr. (2894) 286 
The cigar-smokers of Dublin use "spitting vases in ihesbape 
of mitres, 

b. In sense of ‘ facilitating or inducing spitting 
as spUting-drop, -pill. 

1629 Massinger Puiure iv. ii_, He's acquainted ^With the 
green water, and the splliing-piirs Familiar to him. 1692 
P oor Robin's Aim. .AdM- Spitting-Drops, that anyone may 
safely take. 

c. Misc., as spitting exordium, range, sickness. 


XS99 Nashe Lenten Siuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 245 This 
wunierpoyson of the spitting sickenesse. 2600 Sir W. 
Cornwallis Ess, i. xii. H iv, He [Montaigne]. .forceth you 
not to attention with a hem, and a spitting Fxordium. 
*774 J: Edwards Hist.Redemp. ir. il (1788) 226 He did not 
think it too much.. to become the laughiog.stock and spit- 
ting-stock of the vilest of men. 2895 Sir H. Maxwell Dk. 
Brit. xix. 280 You had him almost within spitting range. 

Splitting, vbl. sb.^ Now dial. [L Spit 
T he action of digging, or of ploughing to a spade- 
depth ; a small trench made with a spade. 

*594 lihn. A rehd. Colch. (MS.) fol. 25 b, Frauncis Fromont, 
the sonne. of Lylleburye,dyd work all daye vpponSt. James 
daye al spitting of saffron ground in Walden. 264B Hexham 
11, Een spadttige, ofte spitiingCt a Spading, or a Spitting. 
2764 Randall Semi-VirgHiatt Nusb. Introd. Iv, This action 
of the Sun is most considerable in Ridge work, especially in 
the Double Spitting, in the destruction of Weeds, ifea in 
Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Spi*tting, ppl. a. [f. Spit 

1, That spits, in variotts (chiefly tranf) senses of 
the verb. 

2567 Drant Horace, Ep. Eij, A Hnnine slop in spitting 
snowe. 2687 JIi^GE Gt. Fr. Diet, i, Cracheur, a spitting (or 
spawling) man. i8do Tyndall Glac. x. xxvii. 2x1 The spit- 
ting snow-dust raised by the wind. 2888 Churchward 
Blackbirding 8t, 1 saw the spitting flashes and heard the 
bangs. 290* * Linesman * Words by Eye*wtittess xii. (1902) 
252 There is a roar from the razor-lrack, an angry spitting 
reply from the donga. 

2. In specific names of reptiles, etc., as spitting 
asp, click-beetle, gecko, snake. 

.*^53 Rowland To/selCs Serpents 653 The P/yas or spit, 
ling I1608 spetlingl Asp resembleth an Ash colour. 2802 
Shaw Gen. Zool. III. i. 279 Spitting Gecko. Lncerta Spui- 
ator. 1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. I. 47 Algriotes] sputator. 
— The pasture or spitting click-beetle is much smaller than 
A. obscurus. 2887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 197/1 One Igenus], 
Sepedon Jismachates, .. or ‘Ring-Neck Snake*, .. shares 
with the cobra a third Dutch name, that of ‘spuw slang * 
(Spitting Snake). 

t Spittle, sb.^ Obs, Forms : a. 3-4, 6 spitel 
(5 *eie), 4-6 -ell ; 4 spytel, 5 -elle, spytyl, 5-6 
-yUe ; 5 spetel, 6 -ylle ; 5-6 spitteU, 6 -el. Sc. 
spittaill, spyttell, -yll(e, spettell, -ylle. 6 
spyttle. 6-7 spitle, 6-9 spittle, y. 7 spitol, 
-olL See also Spital. [ME. spitel, spiitel, etc., 
= MLG. spiitel, spettel, MHG. spittel, spittol (G. 
spittel), ultimately lepresenting an aphetic form 
of Hospital, modified on the analogy of native 
words in -el. Forms with more original ending 
appear in OHG. spitdl (spitaul; G. spital), MLG. 
spitt&l, spett&l, MDu. spit'py, speiael, MDa. spital, 
spedal, MSw. spital{e, spetal{e, Icel. spital, -ali. 
The common source of these is app. Italian or 
Levantine: cf. It. spedale, dial, spitale, mod.Gr. 
cmToXi', also med.L. spitalerius (1342 in Pu 
Cange), med.Gr. aruraMwTtjs (e 1350).] 

1. A house or place for the reception of the 
indigent or diseased ; a charitable foundation for 
this purpose, esp. one chiefly occupied by persons 
of a low class or afflicted with foul diseases ; a lazar- 
house. (Now written Spital.) 

a, a 1225 (see 4 J. c 1315 [sec 5 aj. 2388 Wyclif i Rings 
ii, 34 inarg., Rabi Salomon seith, that he made in desert a 
spilele for pore men, c 2400 Rom. Rose 6505 Whanne 1 see 
loggers quaky ng, . . Lete here hem to the spitel anoon c 2425 
St. Mary 0/ Qignies\\.)A.\Tv W//g//Vt VIII, 152 Houses of 
mesels, are callid spitelHs. a 1529 Skelton Col. Cloute 
ixS6 At. .Saynt Ma^ SpyUelI,They set not by vs a wbyslclJ. 
2556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 43 At sent Alarj' spettell, 
the iij, dayes in Ester weke, preched the vicar of Stepney 
one Jerome. 

2572-^2 [see bj, 260X B. Joxson Ev. Man in Hum. ir. 
ill, May they lie and statue in some miserable spittle. 2698 
Fryer Acc. E, India ^ P. 150 We descended from this., 
to the Spittle, where we found the Poor faring well from j 
their Benefactors. 2748 Thomson Cast. Indol. i. Ixxvi, She ' 
felt, or fancy’d.,All the diseases which the spittles know. 
1839 Stonehouse Isle of Axhobtte 129 Burton Lazars.. be- 
ing the chief of all the spittles and lazar houses in England. 

"b. Distinguished from hospital, as being of a 
lower class than this. 

2571 GRiNDAL.< 4 r//c/ex B ivb, Whether your Hospitals, 
Spittles, and almose houses be well and godly vsed accord- 
ing to the foundation and auncient ordinances of the same. 
*577 tr» Bullingers Decades (1592) 156 There is mention 
made.. of Hospitals for plde men, or spittles for beggars. 
XS9* Nobody 4- Someb. in^ Simpsco Sek. Shaks. (1878) I. 
289 He., for >Yiddo\vcs buildes Almts-houses, Spittle^ and 
large Hospitals. i6xi Burton Anat. Met. iix. i. nr. i. 524 
Put vp a supplication to him in the name of.. an bospltall, 
a spittle, a prison- ct 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon. 
(1642) 38s They were filter, if any were alive, for some 
Spittle or Hospltall, then for any service that they were 
able to do for Herod. 2702 Guide /or Constables 98 Alms- 
houses, hospital, school or spittle, 
c. irons/. (See qnot.) 

1665 Voy. E. India 437 The Banians,, have Spittles (as 
they say) on purpose to recover lame Birds and Beasts. 

2. Phr. To rob the spiltJe, to make gain or profit 
in a particularly mean or dastardly manner. 

263a Quarles Div. Fancies f.xciv. Of all men, Vs'rereare 
not least accurst ; U’hcy robb the Spittle; pinch ih* Afflicted 
worst. 1679 ALSor Melius Inq. l- iL 100 To what end steal 
from the Keformed Churches? which had been mcreJy /o 
rob the Spittle. 2708 O. Dykes Mer. Re/l. Fuf- Prc^xix. 

79, I am not to., ruin a Family, or rob the Spittle to redress 
his Grie\'aaces. 


3 . fg. A foul receptacle or collection. Const, of 
2624 Heyw’ood Gunaik. ix. 438 leaking their corrupt 
bodies no better than sinkes of sinnes, and spittles of 
disuses. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. 111. xv. 192 Their 
soulshavebeen the Chappells of sanctity, whose Ix^ies have 
^en the Spilolls of deformity. 2652 Benlowes Theoph.x.x, 
Gluttons who make themselves spittles of each disease. 

4 :. attrib. and Cojftb., as spittle-beggar, -door, -evil 
( = leprosy), -founder, -holiness, -luck, -mare, etc. 

2622 CoTCR., Vn gueux de I'ostiere, a rogue, vagabond, or 
♦Spittle begger. 2647 N. Ward Simp. CobUr 20 The least 
Error, if grown sturdy and pressed, shall set open the 
"Spittle-door of all the squint-cy’d, -wry-necked, and brasen- 
faced Errors that are or ever were of that litter, a xzzsAncr. 
R. i48Moiseses bond, ..so sone he hcfde widdrawen hireut 
of his boseme, bisemede o8e •spilel-vuel, 8c kuhte leprus. 2599 
Chapman Himt. dayes Myrth Plays 1873 1 - 76 Yron and 
Steele, vncharitable siuffc, good "spUiIe-founders, enemies to 
whole skinnes. e 1548 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 13 Ye are much 
bounde to God for suchc a "spiUeU holines. 2545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb ) 53 Blynde Fortune, stumbling chaunce, 
♦spittle lucke. 2630 B. DiscoUim. 44 He gives me a leane 
lame *spUtle Mare, 2612 Daborne Chr. turn'd Turks 
933 Insatiat goat, thou ihinkst our wiues are such, As are 
your holy sisters,. .Your *spiule nuns. 2599 Nashe Lenten 
Siuje Wks. (Grosart) V. 247 They woulde not moue or stir 
one foote till they had disclaimd and abiurd their bedred 
♦spittle-positions. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. v, 
Bawds and blinde Doctors, Faritors, and "spittle Proctors, 
1632 Massinger & Field katal Dowry in. 1, I will lather 
choose a *spittle sinner (Varied an age before. 2542 Udall 
Erasm. Apopk. 96 b, All y* rable of other like "spittle 
vilaines. 2596 Lodge Wits Miserie N j b, He is secretary 
to the "spittle whores. 

5 . Special Combs.: a. Spittle-house, = sense i. 
c 23x5 Shoreham I. 1828 Bote ke syke in-to a spytel hous 
Entry, k^* bek muscles. 24.. Lat..Eng. Voc. in Wr.- 
WQIcker 596 Misothontutn,si Spytylbous. cx^o Promy. 
Parv. 469 Spylylie bowse, leprosonum, 1:1480 Henrvson 
Test. Cres. 391 Hc..Delyuent bir in at the Spittaill hous. 
2530 Palscr. 274 Spyttle house, laderye. 1558 Act x Eltz. 
c. 21 § 30 Any Hospltall, Measondue or Spinel House. .for 
the Sustentacion and Relief of pore People. x6oo Nashe 
.Summers Last Will G ij,^ As it is the Spittle-houses guise, 
Ouer the gate to write their founders n^es. 1607 Shaks. 
Ttmon IV. jii. 39 Shee, whom the Spiille-house. .Would 
cast the gorge at. 

b. Spittle-man, an iumate of a spital, 

2593 G. 'id.KK-ce.y Pierce's Super. 285 Is it not impossible, 
for Humanity to be a spittle-man, ..History a bankrowt? 
2607 J. Davies {Htxd^.) Sumina Totalis (Grosart) 26/x 
Good Preachers, that Hue ill (like Spitllemen) Are perfect in 
the way they neuer went, 2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxi. 222 They. .go up and down the streets with certain 
Clappers, like our Spittle men. 

c. Spittle sermon, one of the sermons preached 
on Easter Monday and Tuesday from a special 
pnlpit at Su Mary Sfiital outside of Bishopsgate 
(afienvards at St. Bride’s and finally at Christ 
Church in the City). 

For later references see Spital 2 b. 
ax$f^Sir T. More \.\, 2x3 You knowe the spittle sermons 
begin the next weeke. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods \ x , 
The lady may ress pass’d in through the town, Unto the 
Spittle sermon. 

Spittle (spi't’l), sb.^ Forms : 5 apyttle, 6 
spyttel, -ell, spitell, 6- spittle. [Modification 
of Spattle sb.^ or Spettle, after Spit i;.-] 


1. Saliva, spit. 

To lick, to swaltoTV, {one's) spittlex see Lick v . i b, and 
Swallow v . 

1480 Caxtoh Myrr. 11. xv. 100 The spyttle of a man fast- 
jTig sleeih comjmly the spyncoppe 8c the lode yf it touche 
them. 2530 pALSGR. 274 bpytlell that comeih out of the 
mouthe, crachai, satiue. 25^ T. B, La Primaud. Fr, Acad. 
1 1 . 97 Although spittle be but an excrement and superiluitie, 
. .yet it is not vnprofiiable, because it wetleth and moysten- 
eih the tongue. 2630 Bulwer Anthropomei. ix. 103 'Ibcir 
gums are seen with their teeth, their spittle slavering forth. 
j573 Phil. Trans. VIII.6252 When he treats of theTast, he 
well considers.. the nature of the Spittle. 27x0 J. Clarke 
tr. Rohault's Nat. Philos. (X729J 1 . 169 Those (bodies] that 
are perfectly dry or hard, have no Taste 'till they are mixed 
with our Spittle. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 11 . vii. 84 
The priest touched bis mouth and cars vilh spittle. 2841 
I.ANE Arab. Nts. I. He put his finger to his mouth, and 
moistened it with hxs sphile. 1B62 J, F. Campbell Tales 
W.Highl. 111.270 Under cats, and dogs, and men’s spittle, 
b. Sc. A quantity of saliva ejected at one time. 
2722 ItAMSAY Three Bonnets in. 20 His floor was a* tobacco 
spittles. X79. W. SiJisoN in Poets of Ayr. (1910) 34 Scots 
rhyme then, though prime then, WUl no’ be W'orib a spilllc, 
1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie xxi, A gauze gown.. spoilt with a 
spittle, or ony other foul thing out of the mouth of man. 
f2. a. spittle of ike sun, gosssimtT. Obs.^^ 

*574 Hyll Weather viii, Many long webbes (which wme 
call the spittle of the Sun) driving in the aire, declare winde, 
or a tempest to folow. , 

*|*b. Spittle of the stars, nostoc. Obs. 
*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. IV. {15^) 
dewe,..a certaine spittle of the siarres. 'J. uhite 

Peripaiet. Inslit. 248 When any such matter is found in me 

Fields, the very Countrey-men cry it fell fotn 

the Starres, and, as 1 remember, call it the SpHile o 

Starres. 2657 S. Purchas Fc/.F/ytngdns. jn 
affirmed the Hony-dew to bee cither the s» 

Jieaven, or the slaver or spittle of the stars. nfnvM 
3. Thefrothy secretion of an insect. U. CLCh.w 


IT, -SPITTLE. , 

Sii CuiP-E Minslr . 1. } 3 S 

ih..Hid in knots ofspittlewhit^ . .. , 

- Special Combs.: 

:wed paper wet tvith sal.va ; t ep!ttle-b shop, 
lomai Catholic bishop (to allusion to Uic use 
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of spittle in baptism) ; spittle-fly, -insect, U.S. 
an insect forming, or bred in, a frothy secretion ; 
f spittle-wort, pellitory, Anacychts Pyrethnwi. 

X55S pHiLPOT in Strype EuL Mem. (1721) III. App. 159, 

I have ben six tymes In examination, twice before the 
spitell bishopes. 1580 Blusdevil Horsemanship iv. 43 b, 
Pircthum, otherwise called of some Spittlewort. 1885 
Leland Brand-new Ballads (ed. 2) 4 As in country schools 
the urchins cast each one a spittle^ball. 

Spi'ttle, Now^/fz/. P'orms: i, 3-4 spitel 
(3 sputel), 5 Bpytelle, -yll, 6 spitil, 6-7 spittell ; 

4 spitle, 7- spittle, [OE. spiUl (in the combs. 
hand-^ wcd-spitel), related to Spit and 

1 . A spade or small spade ; a spud. 

aiicoGere/ain Anglia IX. 263 Spade, scofle, wadspitel. 

12.. [implied in Spittle-staff]. 133. in Cal. Inq. post 
Mortem (1909) VII.422 [Thirty] spitles [for digging turfs in 
the marsh], 1334-S Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 69 In iij ferr. emp. 
pro spitel, 6 '^. 1483 Cath. Augl. A Spytelle, spata, 

1514 Hist. Monast. St. Peter^Glouc.^ (Rolls) III. Introd. 
p. xl, Staves and knives, shovils, spitils, and mattoches. 
1570 Richmond, l^ills (Surtees) 228 One spittell, ij prig- 
neits, xij*. 1617 Shnttleiuorths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 226 
Hen. Grymshaye, for a spittle of iron and steele.xiiij*. 1675 
Hereford Dioc. Reg. (MS.), Digging with a small spade or 
spittle in his Garden. 1788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 
355 Spittie, a spaddle, or little spade. 1828- in many dial, 
glossaries. 

2 . A hoe or scraper. 

1832 Scoreby Farm Rep. 21 in Hush. (L.U.K.).III, The 
ground. .was kept tolerably clean by the spittle and hand 
noe. Ibid.^ This plantation has been kept perfectly clean 
with the spittle or Dutch hoe. 1855 [Robinson] Whitby 
Gloss.^ Spittle, an Iron blade fixed across the end of a staff 
for scraping a shop floor in muddy weather. 

3 . A baking implement ; a shovel or peel. 

1838 Holloway Frov. Diet., Spittle, a board used in 
turning oat cakes. 1876-83 in Yks. and Lane, glossaries. 

4 . allrib. and Covib.^ as spittle-fork, -maker, 
-spade. See also Spittle-staff. 

14.. Tundale's Vis. 724 Summe had..nawgter]es, Cul- 
torus, syjjus kene wytall, Spytyll-forkus te sowlys to fall. 
i6ot Holland Pliny 1 . 608 there bee then eithcra small 
f urrow rased along just through the middest of the shaddo w 
with a spittle spade, or the point of some hooke. 2881 Instr, 
Census Clerks (1885) 43 Spittle Maker (Spade Handle). 
Spittle (spi't’l), 2/.I rare. Also 4 spiteL [In 
early use f. Spit vP + -le ; later f. Spittle sb.^ 

L inir. To eject spittle ; to spit. 
e 1340 Nominale{%Vtzx') 154 I\eiume\coupepur vn tnttche, 
W[oman] spitelith for a flie. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
182 it was once the custom *to spittie* at the name of the 
Devil in church. 

2 . trans. To make foul with spittle. 

1596 Nashe Safron Walden Wks. (Grosarl) III. 51 To 
helpe his bedred stuffe to limpe out of Powles^ Churchyard, 
that else would haue laine vnreprivably spittled at the 
Chandlers. 

Spi*ttle9 rare. [f. Spittle sb.^l trans. 
To dig (/«), to pare, etc., with a spittle. Hence 
Spi'ttling vbt. sb. 

rjzj S. Switzer Pract. Card. ^158 Dig it into the ground, 
but not deep, only just spittle it in, as gardiners term it. 
2807 T. Rudce View Agrie.Glouc. x$s About the beginning 
of June, ..they [jc. plants] are ‘spittled*, that is, the work- 
man, with a.. small spade, turns over the surface mould 
carefully between every plant. Ibid. xsdSpitlling generally 
costs a guinea and a half an acre. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss,, 
spittle, to pare off the surface of the ground. 

Spittle-house, -man: see Spittle sb.^ s,. 

+ Spi-ttler. Obs.~^^ [f. Spittle 5 ^, 1 ] = Hos- 
pitaller 2 or 3. 

a isso Image Hypocr. w. 209 in SheltorPs Wks. (1843) II, 
441/2 Some be Templers And Exempicrs, Some be Spulers, 
And some be Vitlers. 

Spi'ttle-staff. Now dial. [f. Spittle sb.^ 
A kind of spade or digging implement. 

12., Aner.R.2^\ eax nc kurue, ne he spade [v.f'r. 
spitel staf. sputel stefj ne dulue. 2605 Knaresb. Wills 
(Surtees) I. 252 To Marmadukc Coghill one spilbell [sic] 
siaffe and one iron appell craddell. 2676 Hatton Corr. 
(Camden) I. 223 One came behind Mr. Downs and with a 
spittle staff cleft his scull. 2866 Brocden Prov. Lines., 
SpittU'Staff, a spud, used for stubbing thirties. 2877- in 
Line, and Durh. glossaries. 

f Spittly, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Spittle sb.-] 
Marked by the presence of spittle, 

2622 CoTGR., Salival, spiltUe, sHmic. • Ibid., ' Salhenx, 
spiltlie, slauering. 

Spittoon (spitrl'n). Also spitoon. [f. Spit 
A receptacle for spittle, usually a 
round flat vessel of earthenware or metal, some- 
times having a cover in the form of a shallow 
funnel with an opening in the middle. 

2840 in Thornton Amer. Gtoss.%.\\, S we!l-dre‘ised gentle- 
man picked up a China spittoon. 2841 Dickens Bam. 
Fudge X. Not at all particular on the subject of spittoons. 
2851 K. Hawthorne in J. Hawthorne Hawthorne fy his 
Wife (1825) 1.420 There were spittoons, .at equal distances 
up and down the broad entries. 28S8 \V. R, Carles Life 
in Korea u. 21 One or two small bra^ spittoons were on the 
floor. 

Spituose, Spitus, varr. Spitops a. Ohs. 
t Spi'ty, a. Obs.~^ In 5 apyty. [ad, MDn. 
spilich (Du. spijlif), f. spit Spite sb.] Spiteful. 

1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 201 What many a spjty 
worde haue ye brought forth tv>Th false lesjTtgis. 

11 Spitz (spits). [G. {a\so spilzhtmd), specml 
use of spits pointed, peaked,] A spsdes of dog 
having a ver)' pointed mnzile ; a Pomeranian dog. 


184s Zoologist III. 1104 The prevalence of the Spitz in 
Europe would readily account for such a combination. 2883 
Cent. Mag. Apr, 912/1 Madonna tvas occupied with a spitz, 
holding it at one minute and pulling it by the tail the next. 

Spitz-deviL [LSpit sbp or 2^.2 Cf. the variant 
spitting‘dovil.] A small sputtering fire-ball made 
from wetted gunpowder. Also ellipt. spitz, 

2880 Carnegie Pract. Trap. 15 Light it, and place it in 
the hole instead of the spitz. Ibid, t6 After having made 
a ' spitz devil as we called it at school, liglit it in the hole. 

Spi3t(e : see Spight. 

Spla-board. [? f. Splat a. or tz.i] (See qnot.) 

^2850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 252 Spia-boards, boards 
or planks flxed to an obtuse angle, to throw the light into 
the filling-room of a magazine. 

Splaxlmoid, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. splachn-um 
(Linnseus), ad. Gr. a-nKar^'gyov (Dioscorides), some 
moss or lichen.] Characteristic of, related to, 
Splachnnm, a genus of mosses of elegant form and 
colour. 

2833 Hooker in y. E. StnitlCs Eng. Flora V. i. 6 So re- 
markable a plant as this \(Edipodium\ with a splachnoid 
habit. Ibid. 17 As in all the splachnoid family. 2^6 7 ’reas. 
Bot., Tayloria, a remarkable genus of splachnoid mosses. 

Spla'damck. Also splacnunc. [Invented 
by Swift.] An imaginary animal of Brobdingnag ; 
a strange animal or person. 

1726 Swift Gulliver 11. ii, That my master had found a 
strange animal in the field, about the bigness ofasplacknuck. 
2807 W, Irving Salmag. (1811) 1 . 68 Philadelphians gave the 
preference to racoon and splacnums. i^zo Examiner 626/1 
In the grip of the farmcrat Botley we accordingly leave this 
reverend splacknuck. 1842TENNYSON in H. Tennyson Meat. 
(1897) I. vii. 180 Your modern ladies shriek at a pipe as if 
they saw a ‘ .splacknuck ’. 

t Splai'ting, vbl. sb. Obs. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Splat v. 2, and skoulder-sfiate.] (See quot.) 

2580 Blundevil Horsemanship v. 52 ( 3 f splaiting of the 
shoulder. This commeth by some dangerous sliding or slip- 
ping, whereby the shoulder parteth from the breast, and so 
leaves an open rift.. in the flesh and film next under the 
skin. (Hence in Topsel! (1607) and Phillips (1658-96), as 
Splaytingx Kersey (1706), etc., as Splaying.] 

t Splanade, obs. form of Esplanade. 

Cf. obs. G. splanade, WFIem. splenade. 

2682 [see Esplanade aj. 1737 [S. Berincton] Mem. G. de 
Lucca (2738) 82 Where the break of the Hill made that 
agreeable Splanade, there stood an ancient Pyramid. 

SplauclLiLic (spise'gknik), a. and sb. Anat. 
Also 7 -nick, aplaneknick. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
splanchnic-ns, ad. Gr. avKojfyyiKm, f. a-a'Kb.^'gyov, 
usu. pL CTiXa'^yya, the inward parts, esp. the heart, 
lungs, liver, and kidneys. So F. splanchniqtie.] 

A. adj. 1 . a. Situated in, connected with, the 
I viscera or intestines. Freq. in splanchnic ncrve{s. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 49 It most sharply irrit- 
ating the Splancknick fibres., compels, .serosities to be cast 
I out. 2832 K, Knox Cloquet's Anat. 536 Of the splanchnic 
I nerves. These nerves are two in number, and distinguished 
into great and small. 183* Owen Mem. Pearly Nautilus 
63 The splanchnic veins from the liver, ovary, gizzard, (tc. 
284s Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat, II, 137 The great 
splanchnic nerve arises by separate roots. 2870 Flower 
Osteal. Mamnt. 11. 9 There arc also cert.Tin bones called 
splanchnic, being developed within the substance of some 
of the viscera. 

b. Occupied by the viscera (esp. in splanchnic 
cavity) ; of a visceral character. 

1830 R. Knox BidareTs Anat. 39 The splanchnic cavity 
of the trunk is divided into two by. .the diaphragm. 2852 
Rep. XJCaip Aspace intervenes,., to designate 

which the term ‘peritoneal*, or ‘splanchnic*, maybe used 
with perfect anatomical propriety. x88i Jml. Mlcrose. Set. 
Jan. 73 The two layers of the mesoblast, somatic and 
splanchnic. iSgS Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 394 This appears 
to take place chiefly in the splanchnic area. 

2 . Affecting, pertaining or relating to, the ' 
viscera. • , 

1681 Willis Optrai. Med. Ji, n. 89 Splanchnick reme- j 
dies or those which respect the bowels of the lower Belly, 
2822-7 Good Study Med.^ (2829) V. 307 In Splanchnic 1 
Obesity, the encumbered viscera are more or Jess buried in 
beds of fat. 2874 Couks Birds N.W. 592 Other minor 
points of splanchnic details. - 

B. sb. A Splanchnic nerve. Chiefly in pi, 

2840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 360 The great splanchnic, .is a 
large while neiye,.. which descends to the diaphragm. 2877 
DjckinsO.s^ Diabetes 17 After division of the splanchiiics 
which are in live direct line of hepatic ^nne^^•auon. . 

So t Spla'nchnical a. Obs. rare. 

2682 tr. Willis^ Rem. Med. Wks. Yocab., Splanchnical, 
belonging to the spleen, tjoz Phil. Trans. jCXlll. 2582 
Those generated in the. .Cuts, beget Cholical, Splanchnical, 
Hj’pocondriacal Pains. 

Splanclino- (splaj'gkm?), combining form of 
Gr. G7:\ayxyov (sceSPLAN'CHNica.), occurring in a 
few terras oiAnat. and Path, relating to the viscera, 
as Splanchno'g'raphy (see quot.), Splanchno- 
pleuTal a., pertaining to the splanchnopleure. 
Splauchnopleure, one of the two layers or divi- 
sions of the mesoblast SplxinclrnoplcUTic a., 

= splanAinoplestraL Splanclinopto’sis, a down- 
ward displacement of the viscera, Splanckno- 
skcTetal a., relating or belonging to the visceral 
skeleton. Splanclmoske-lcton, the visceral skele- 
ton, consisting of hard or bony parts developed 
in the viscera or sense-organs. SpXanchnotomy 
\ (see quot.). 


2849 Craig, ^Splanchnography, an anatomical descrlptiorj 
of the viscera. x888 Rolleston dijACKso.N /I «/;//. Lip^\, 
Testes and ovaries are formed by the growth of ‘splan^nol 

? Ieural coelomic-epithelium. 2875 Huxley in Encyd.Brii. 

1 . 53/2 The splitting of the mesoblast into two byerj a 
♦splanchnopleure and a somatopieure. 2888 yrnl, Mierii:, 
.yc/. XXVIII. Ill The lower end lies. .between ihesoma! 
topleure and splanchnopleure. 1900 Nature 22 Apr, 5(0 
The appearance, in the development in the vascular sj-sten 
of a *5planchnopleuric subiniestinal vein. 2^8 AUbultt 
Syst. Med. V, 486 These practices, as he alleges, lead ia a 
considerable percentage of women to*splanchnopiosis. 
Owen Homologies Vert.. Skddon 121 UTie bones. .are., 
entitled to rank., in the category of sensC'Capsules cr 
‘ *splanchno*skeleta\ * pieces. Ibid. 114 The bones or parts 
of the *splanchno-skeleton. 2873 Encycl. Brit. ]. 820/1 In 
man, the teeth being excluded, there is neither cxo. 
splanchno-skeleton, but only an endo-skeletoiu 2852 Dux. 
GLisoN Med. Lex,, *Spianchnotomy, dissection or anatomy 
of the viscera. 

Splanclinology (splwgknp-lod^i). [See prec. 
and -LOGY. So k . splanchnologie^ 

1 . The scientific study of the viscera. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Splanchnology, a Discourse, 
Treatise, or Description of the Entrails of a Humane body. 
1796 Southey Lett.fr. Spain (1799) 477 Tlie three exer* 
cises,, shall be upon Myology, Neurology, and Splanchno* 
logy, 1832 R. Knox Cloquet's Angio!ogy...AdeoO' 

logy...Splanchnology, 1897 Catal, Yale Univ. 253 Ex* 
aminations at the end . . of the second year upon Angeiology, 
Neurology and Splanchnology. 

2 . The visceral system. 

\Z\z Penny Cyct.yAk.\\, 57/1 His personal observation.! 
made on the osteology and splanchnology of the animal. 
2834 Badham Halieut. 262 His luxurious ancestors. .bd 
beaked and clawed at pleasure the whole splanchnobjy ri 
the giant Tityus. 1874 Coues Birds N. W. 592 The splanch- 
nology of the four differs more extensively. 

Hence Splanchnologicalrz. ; Splanchuologist. 
2727 Bailey (vol. II), Splanchnologist, a Describer cr 
Treater of the Bowels. 2886 Encycl, Brit. XX. 436/1 
Three orders, distinguished chiefly by ostcologica! and 
splanchnological characters. 

SplasH (splaej’), sb.^ [f. Splash r/.i] 

1 . A quantity of some fluid or semi-liquid sub- 
stance dashed or dropped upon a surface. 

2736 Ainsworth i, A splash, or 5i>latch of dirL i 8 i 5 
Todd, Splash, wet or dirt thrown up from a puddle letc). 
2833 Loudon Enevet. Archil, § 542 The shapes of th? 
patches will be further altered by the addition ofeachsplMh 
of colour. 2863 BarinG'Gould xzolhesnowwjss 
blotched with large splashes of blood. 1879 * E. 

House by Works 1 . 185 A 'Turkey rug. .lay on the stone 
floor,., befouled with splashes of grease and dirty water, 
b. spec. (See quot.) 

2813 Montagu SuPpl. Ornith. Diet, A n 3 b, tee 
fowler perceives perforations made by the bill of a Woodcock, 

. .or the mutings, called the splash. ^ , 

c. The fragmentary metal resulting from las 
shattering of bullets upon impact. 

2863 Pall Mali G. 22 Sept, 5/2 Several shccp»*bid been 
poisoned by swallowing minute portions of bullets— we 
‘splash ’—which lay scattered on the grass. 2B87 Beu; 
News 2$ Oct. 4/7 He granted an injunction. .to use tw 
other target in a way that would cause bullets or spui^to 
of bullets to fall upon the plaintiff’s land. _ , 

d. Amer. A body of .water suddenly relw^*^ 
in order to carry down logs. 

iBjg Lumberman's Caz, 23 Aug., Some of these. . logs 
possibly be moved by a splash to have been made at Lsti- 
Falls dam. 

2 . colloq. A striking or ostentatious display, apj 
pearance, or effect; something in the nature 0. 
a sensation or excitement ; a dash : a. D w- 
phrases to make, or cut, a splash. , 

1806 SuRR Winterin Land. 11 . gi Three of my 
fellows at Eton, who were very clever, and cut a sp-i 
in the ‘Microcosm 2824 Lady (Sranvillb Lett. 

287, 1 expect our drum to make a great splash. 

Handy Andy xvii, A band is all very well 
splash in the first procession. 2890 Spect. 24 
Distinction shows itself without making a splash, witn"* 
calling atieniion to itself, 
b. In other contexts. 
x8xo Splendid Follies HI. 188 Many a demirep 
Tom’s curricle for a spla^h through the city. * 
BLANQUE Tangled Skein 11 . 33 What a grand 
had on the 3251 1 We saw it all in the ‘ lllusiraifd . * f 
Daily Tel. 28 Dec. (En<^cl. Diet.), Enable him to bs 
rattling good splash for it somehow— break or maKC. 
c. Without article: Sensation, excitement, 

2899 Westm, Caz. 5 Dec. 3/2 That last speech of bis 
enough splash for some lime to come. .. ^ 

3 . The act or result of suddenly and fo^ jf 
striking or dashing water or other fluid ; tnesen*" 
produced by this. ^ , .>4 

28x9 Shelley Cyclops 19 AH my bo}'s..wilh ^ 
strain Made while with foam the green 
2842 Lov'er Handy Andy xi, Billy made nil 
could'in the water as Rlurphy lifted the fi^h *0 

face. 2893 Watts-Dunfon XJV, iv', And hanc ' 

pebble which falls into the water with a .splash. 
fi^, 2834 So\STHF.Y Doctor xii. (1864) H* **3 
[is] a Splash in the great pool of oblivion. 

b. ellipt. A splash-neL _ - 

183s ‘C Idle* Hints Shooting h- Fishingtz^^ 

Net. Hid.} 235'To use the splash advantageously-^*"* 
the tide and weather must both be in your favour. ^ 

4 . The act, result, or sound of water faUmo 
dashing forcibly upon something. ^ 

1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (cd. 2) 83 Thii 
apparently derived from the drain of the mountair-s 
and the splash of the sea, 1847 Trnnvson Frinc. l * ♦ 
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splash and stir Of fountains spouted up and showering down. 
1885 Upool Daily Post 1 May 4/0 What if days of foggy 
drizzle alternate with days of steady splash? 

5. A large or irregular patch of colour or light. 

1833 T._ Brown Bk. Butter/ 2 . ^ M, (1834) 1. 197 In Pa/ilio 

a^ala this silver is disposed in distinct splashes, or spots. 
1856 in A. J. C. Hare Two Noble Lives {xZg'^) 11.88 C. wore 
his., uniform, which made such a splash of gold that we were 
quite fine enough. 1883 Stevenson SilveradoSq. 253 tl he 
light] fell m a great splash upon the thicket. 1897 Lo. E. 
Hamilton Outla^vs of Marches iiL24 A bright bay., with a 
great white splash on its forehead, 

b. A variety of tlie domestic pigeon. Also 
atirib., as splash hird^ cock^ itnubler. 

18^ Poultry Chtvfu 1. 332/1 For the best pair of Almond, 
or Splash Tumblers. Ibui.^ What is a Splash, but an Al- 
mond-bred bird? 1867 Tecetmeier Pigeons 120 It is no 
easy matter to lay down certain rules for matching Splashes, 
or indeed any other coloured birds, 1879 I^.VIrxqmt Pigeon 
Keeper 112 These ,. included Almonds, Splashes, ..black 
Splash cock, and red cock. 

6 . slang. (See quot.) 

1865 Slang Diet. 242 Splashy complexion powder used by 
ladies to whiten their necks and faces. 

Splash [Alteration of Plash 

probably by association with prec. and next.] A 
shallow pool. 

1760 Hutton Dial. Storth ^ Ar7tsi,ie 1. 37 (E.D.D.), A 
Jile splash o’ water o lh bare sand. 1802 Montagu Orni/h. 
Diet. N 3, The nest.. is placed on a lump or dry spot, near 
a splash or swampy place. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk IPorels, 
Splashes, shallow accumulations of water from wintry wet, 
in the low parts of meadows or marshes. 1893 * Son of 
the Marshes' (D. Jordan) Poresi Tithes T94 *lhe beauti. 
ful grey and white gulls, resting in and around the clear 
shallow splashes. 

^lash (splsej), vA [Alteration of Plash s^.-] 
l! Irons. 1. TO bespatter, to wet or soil, by 
dashing water, mud, etc. 

1722-^ Bover Diet. Royal i. .s,v. Rejaillir, He splashed his 
Face with Dht. 1755 Johnson, Splash, to daub with dirt in 
great quantities. 1798 W, FatnilyofHution^ZQ\xe 

trooper dismountetk and cast a large stone with design to 
splash her. t8i8 J.W.Croker inC. Pa/erj 8 Dec. (1B84) L 121 
We ride together, and in the dirty roads splash one another. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. iii, You’ll . .get back home at eight 
o’clock, splashed up to the chin. 2891 Farrar Darkn. <5* 
Dawn ivjThe slaves., were splashing his face with the water 
of the fountain. 

b. To stain, mark, or mottle with irregular 
patches of colour or light. Chiefly \npa.pple. 

1833 Loudon Encyel. A rehit. § 542 The surface of the wall 
to be splashed must be well seasoned, and perfectly dry, 
186s Gosse LantilifSea{\Zqfi 32 Two eggs of a dirty white, 
mottled and splashed with brown. 2890 £. H. Barker 
lyayfaring in France 191 Where the sunny grass was 
splashed by the dark shadows ofeypre^jses. 

2. To cause (a liquid or semi-liquid substance) 
to fly about ; to scatter, throw up or about, with 
some force or commotion. 

2762 Lloyd Ep. Churchill Poems 291 Where the mock 
female shrew and hen.jieck'd male Scoop'd rich contents 
from cither copious pail,.. And dash'd and splash'd the 
filthy grains about, 2848 '1 ’hackeray Van. Fair xxii, The 
few children made a dismal cheer, as the carriage, splashing 
mud, drove away. 2859 Habits 0/ Cd. Society v. 224 You 
must carefully turn the joint so as not lo splash the gravy. 
2878 Huxley 291 The liquid is.. so splashed about 
that it falls in drops. 

fig. 2824 Landor Iinag, Conv. Wks. 1846 I, 289 Juvenal., 
stamps too often, and splashes up too much filth, 
b. Jig. To write d<nv7t carelessly or quickly. 

2897 Daily Neivs 2 Mar. 3/5, I witnessed manyother 
scenes like the ones which I have rapidly splashed down for 
you upon paper. 

3. To cause (something) to dash or agitate a 
liquid, esp. so as to produce a sound. 

1879 Froude Caesar xxx. 319 Splashing their oars, and 
making as much noise as possible, 2889 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Thro' Long Night I. i. ii. 20 Sly may. .splash bis spatulous 
fingers in rose-water. 

4. To make (one’s way) with splashing. 

?<rx83o W. Irving Knickerbocker 111. v. | 5 The ., little 

vessel ploughed and splashed its way up the Hudson. 2890 
Dovle JVhite Company xxviii, Through this the horses 
splashed their way. 

n. inir. 5. To cause dashing or noisy agitation 
of a liquid ; to move or fall with a splash or 
splashes. 

271S Prior Down-Hall 47 Pray get a Calesch, That in 
Summer may Burn, and in Winter may Spla-sh. 28x8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxxi, The hea\y burden splashed in the dark-blue 
waters. 2843 'Le Fevre Li/e Trav. /Vyr. III. iii. ix. 294 
In order to reward myelf. .1 splashed away m a bath, 2884 
i^Iarshalfs Tennis Cuts 271 Where the startled wild fowl 
splash in Sludgeboro's lagoons and marshes. 

b. With preps, or advs. implying movement. 

1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxiv, In to the water we behoved 

a* to splash, heels ower head. 2837 Carly*le Fr, Rev. 1. 
vn. xi, Poor Weber went splashing along, close by the Boyal 
carriage. 2862 Mrs. H, Wood Mrs. HalUb. Troub. L i, To 
splash through the wet streets.. was an expedition rather 
agreeable to Franci*». 2902 Belloc Path to Roine 300 
'1 hroiigh the. .rain 1 splashed up the main street. 

c. 'I’o use a splash-net. , . 

1855 ‘C. Idle* Hints Shooting ^ Fishing When it is 

intended to continue splashing during the night, the net must 
be taken in carefully. 

6. Of liquids : To dash or fly in some quantity 
and unth some degree of force. 

*755 Diet. Arts frSci. II.s.v.^<j/m////i', Sothat the amal- 
gam, when you pour it in, may not splash. 2827 Faraday 
Ciiim. Manip. vH. (2842) 2x3 A few particles may splash 


upon the hotter parts of the rclorL 2872 R, Ellis ir. 
Catullus Ixiv. 185 Nowhere open way, seas splash in 
circle around me. 2880 Trans. Seismol. Soc. Japan I. it. 

^ manner in which water was observed to splash out 
of wash-hand ba«ins. 
b. Const. 7ip. 

. 1837 Carlyle fr. in. i. viii, Redhot kills. .'filled 
***f®mally with oil of turpentine which splashes up in flame *. 
2851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidt IPind. if. 539 Heroes' 
blood Splashed up against thy noble brow in Rome. 

7. Of bullets; To throw off fragments on striking 
an object. 

2894 ti''esttn. Gas, 1 June 4/2 *1110 bullet struck just slightly 
above the place and then * splashed *, as it is generally called. 

Splash, vA dial. [Alteration of Plash z/.i] 
ii‘ans. To pleach (a hedge). 

2828 Carr Creeven Gloss.y Splash, to cut and trim hedges, 
2854 Miss Baker Norikampt. Gloss., To splash a hedge, is 
to cut away the rough wood. .and lay in the smooth, trim- 
ming It up on the ditch side. 2899 Jrnt.R. Agric. Soe. 
1 Mar. 93 On well managed farms most hedges are splashed 
about the month of AugusL 
T Splash, obs. dial. var. of Splice v. 

2672 V esiry Bks. (Surtees) 338 For splashing the bell-ropes, 
4 a- ICr. Splicing vbl. sh.^, quot. 1524-5.) 

Splash (splffij), adv. [Tbestem of Splash S'.!] 
In a splashing manner; with a splash or splashing 
sound. 

*795 Scott Wtlliain 4 * Helen xlvli, Tramp ! tramp ! along 
the land they rode, Spla.-ih ! splash ! along the sea. 2B41 
Lytton A/. 4* Mom, v. i. The full flood of sound. .came 
splash upon him, 2895 Outing XXVI. 30/2 Spat-spat, 
splash I they fell. 

Splash-| the stem of Splash v.^, occurring in 
some combs., as splash-and-dash a., making 
much fuss and show; eplash-dash adv., in a 
headlong manner; splash-net, a small fishing- 
net ; hence splash-neitmg vbl. sb. ; splash-paper, 
paper coloured in irregular patches; splash- 
work, spatter-work. 

Also, in recent use, splash lubrication, method, system, 
etc., a method of keeping machinery oiled by regular 
splashing of oil from a receptacle. 

2830 Galt Laurie T. il vH. (1849) ^3 Verj' unlike the or- 
dinary *splash and dash ways of j'oung men In a hurry to 
be rich. 2807 W, Irvikg Salmag. (1824) 74 On they push, 
*5plash-dash, mud or no mud. 2855 HiutsShoot- 

iug itf Fishing 232 The ^Splash Net. 1893 Daily Tel. 
14 Dec. 3/1 Preparations for splash.net fishing. 290X Scots* 
man 4 hlar. lo/i The *splash-neutng iscarried on in shallow 
water. sBsx Art Bookbinding soil will.. have a fine effect 
when colouring *splas1i paper, marbling edges, etc. 2797 
Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 28 Miss could 
play a few marches • . make fillagree and •splash.work. 2892 
Melbourne Argus 16 May 23/5 The picture seems to have 
been made in the way spfashwork is done. 
Splash-board. Also splashboard, [/.prec.] 

1. A guard or screen in front of the driver s seat 
on a vehicle, serving to protect him, or others 
sitting beside him, from being splashed with mud 
from the horse’s hoofs. Also in fig. conle.vt. 

2842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 91/2 He takes a rein in 
-each hand;. .and danceson the splashboard with both feet. 
x86o Thackeray Round. Papers, Late Gt. Fset., 1 was his 
conscience, and stood on the splash-board of his triumph-car. 
i86x G. M. Musgbave By-Roads 75 Our fast mare. .had 
nearly pitched me on to the splashboard. 1894 Baring. 
Gould Kitty Alone II, 102 Pcpperill fastened it to the 
splashboard, and drove oa. 

2. A board fixed over or beside a wheel to ia- 
tercept splashings. 

2850 HoLTZArFFKL Turning III. 2297 A splash-board is 
fixed behind the wheel, to catch the water thrown off, by 
centrifugal force. 2902 Brit. Med. Jml, 31 May 2341/2 It 
is further recommended that for the wet spinning rooms., 
modified splashboards should be obligatory. 

3. f/aitt, A screen above the deck-line. 

2907 C. D. Stewart Partners 0/ Providence vi.The splash, 
board stood up in front of the wheel like a back-yard fence, 
2922 J. Masefield Dauber v, A sea Wasbed them both in, 
over the splashboard. 

Splashed (spliejt),///. a.l [i. Splash 

1. Marked uith splashes or irregular patches of 
colour. 

2765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 56 In decline of life they as 
grodually decrease, till they bwome sometimes a mottled, 
splashed, or whole colour. 2854 Poultry Chron. I. 224 Only 
tipped with black, or with splashed and smudgy feathers. 
1858 Skyrinc Builder's Prices 95 Imitation granite, or 
splashed work. 1882 Pall Malt G. 2i June lo/i A globular 
vase of splashed crimson and purple crackle. 

2. Wet, soiled, or stained with splashes of water, 
mud, or the like. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ill. I. vii, O ye hapless dullcd- 
bright Seigneurs, and hydrophobic splashed Nankeens. 
2858 Froude Hist. Bug. Ill, 126 As the multitude rocked 
to and fro, a splashed rider spurred through the streets. 
1892 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 267 Two or three splashed 
and boot^ men stood round about, staring at me. 

Splashed (Spicejt), fpl. a.u [f. Splash p.-2 
Pleuched ; secured or strengthened by pleaching. 

2836 Field 23 Jan. 96/1 A high splashed fence on a bank, 
reminding one more of Dorsetshire than Wilts, emptied no 
less than four saddles. 2890 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 459 
cattle can storm a moorland splashed bank. 

Splasher 1 (splm-Jai). [f. SPL.tsH ».J] 

1. a. A guard placed over or beside a wheel to 
prevent splashing or accidental contact. | 

2848 Q. Rev. Dec. 50 Cylinders, connecting-rods, splashy, ; 
leading and trailing wheels, &c.,..of «hich a locomoii'c 
engine is composed. 2875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 2279. I 


b, A splash-board, 

2^7 United Service Gas, 25 June, A semi-slate landau, 
with . .splasher in front, in place of the Salisbury' boot or 
hammer cloth. 

2. A flat board strapped to the foot for walking 
on soft ground or mud. 

2859 H. C. Folkard Wild-Fcnvler 90 Immediately after 
the gun was fired, the fowler or his assistant had to put on 
splashers and proceed over the ooze. 2887 Chambers's Jrnl. 
IV. 2 Boys and girls..went out on them with ‘ splashers ’ on 
their feet to gather shellfish. 

Spla'sher^. dial. [f. Splash Z/. 2 ] An imple- 
ment used in pleaching; a splashing-bill. 

2868 Daily News 26 Dec., She laid hold of a hedge 
splasher, - .and M'Quade got hold of an old cavalry’ sword. 
1881 in Evans Leic, Cdoss, 

Spla'shet. rare-~^, = Plashet. 

2896 Q. Rev. Apr. 435 Many a meadow formerly. .full of 
soft .splashets, is now, through subsoil drainage, sound 
and dry. 

Spla’shily, adv, [f. Splashy a.-J In a splashy 
manner. 

2892 Blackw, Mag, CL. 626/2 It was a fruit-piece splashily 
painted. 

Spla'shiness. rare [f. Splashy n.^] ‘ Wateri- 
ness’ (Bailey, 1727 , vol, II), 

Splashing (splse'lig), vbl. jfj.i [f. Splash t/.i] 

1. The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1722-7 Bo^XR Did. Royal, Splashing, C Action eTeclahous- 

ser, 2775 Ash, .the act of daubing with wet and 

dirt. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. nr. l vii, There are marchings 
and wet splashings by steep paths. 2845 J. Coulter Adv. 
in Pacific ix. 2x4 A whole shoal of them (sharks] were mov- 
ing about, I suppose attracted b)* my splashing in the water. 
28^ W. J. Tucker E. Europe 14 Centring all was a foun- 
tain at play, intermingling its musical splashings with the 
..song of birds. 

2. iecim. (See quots.) 

1S33 Loudon Encyel. Archil. | 542 Splashing is a mode 
J of colouring walls, which may be performed. .in water, in 
I glutinous, or in oil, colours. Ibid., The object of splashing 
‘ IS either to imitate the lichens and weather stains of an old 
wall, or some particular kind of stone. 

3 . altrib. in splashing lealher. 

2B09 sporting Mag. XXXIV. 200 The pole came out of 
the splashing leather. 

Spla'sHing, vbl. sb.~ dial, [f. Splash z/.2] 
Pleaching. Also splashiug-bill, a pleaching-bill. 

2869 Blackmore Lorna D. xxxviii, 'The ramparts of ash, 
which is made by what we call ‘ .splashing *, ^ 2899 Jrnl. R. 
Agrie. Soc, Mar. 104 The work on well-established hedges is 
most quicklyperformedbya long-handled splashing-bill. 

Spla'slung,///. a. [f. Splash vAj 

1. Causing some stir or sensation ; making some- 
thing of a display. 

1820 Creevby in C. Papers (1904) I. 326 We are now 
evidently going lo have a splashing debate. 2850 W. P, 
ScAROitL Eng. Sk.*Bf{. 4 The roj’stering, . .splashing, dash- 
ing accomplishments of the country gentleman. 2898 Irestm. 
Gas. 24 Jan. 1/3 The fact. .does not.. diminish the danger 
of a splashing intervention in foreign affairs. 

2. Making 01 causing a splash or splashes. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 25 A splashing rain 
drove us down into the cabin.^ 2883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sq. I It feeds in the springtime many spltishing brooks. 
2W9 Science-Gossip XXV. 224, I unwittingly entered the 
drowsily splashing ferry-boat and leaped upon the quay. 

3. Of the nature of, suggestive of, a splash. 

Allbutt's Syst.PTed, l\. 661 Mention must be made 
of the splashing sounds which may be produced by shaking 
the patient. 

Hence Spla’shlnglj adv, 

x83t Trelawny Adv, Younger Son Ixxv, I heard some- 
thing fall spiashingiy into the boat. 2882 E. O’Donovan 
il/erv Oasis II. 207 Some heavy rain-drops fell spiashingiy. 

Spla'Sby, 12 .^ [Alteration of Flashy a.^ Cf. 
Splash j^.2J Full of shallow pools or puddles; 
wet and soft. 

2727 Bailey (vol. II.), Splashy. W’ashy, wet, watery. 
17^ Richardson De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 34 Not far 
from hence is Sedgmore, a watry, splashy Place. 2821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 1B5 Winter leaves her splashy 
slough. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxviii, [A light] led me., 
through a wide bog; which, .was splashy and shaking even 
now, in the height of summer. 2890 Baker ITild Beasts I. 
195 Even at this season ihe/;round was splashy beneath the 
heav’j' weight of our advancing line. 

Splasny (splK'/Oi Splash sb.i orc'.ij 

L. Of a splashing character; falling, etc., with a 
splash or in splashes. 

1856 Dickens Lett, to IP. Collins (1892) 56 We n-allowed 
in an odd sort of dinner, which would have been splashy h 
it hadn’t been too sticky. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. xvu xl 
IV. 43t Brown leaves, splashy rains, and wind.s moaning. 
2878 H. S. Wilson Alpine Ascents it 2S Ram dimpling 
Avith a thousand splashy drops the pools of w’atcr. 

2. Of sounds ; Such as are made by a splash. 

2834 M; Scott Cruise Midge xx, of *«'?, 
taking wing with a rustling d ^ 

us. 2885 Warren & Cleverly 
in<eparible an associ.ation of these foreign n 

Making or stir; attracting attention; 

'®B36‘Mi;:LT m.Ulu 

of Ihat old lady w.lh her. ccnilanan . . 

^laa/S'crtxd a'rpfarhy • eficcr 
in civilised society. rr'rnlnr 
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..will rightly attract many admirers. 1884 Brit. Aim, 
^ CoiJip. His manner of handling is rather sketchy 
and splashy. 1887 Ch. Times 7 Oct. 785/2 The organ 
accompaniment. .they complained of as being splashy and 
spasmodic. 

Splat, sb, [f. Splat v."] A flat piece of wood, 
a flat bar or rail, csp. one forming the central part 
of a chair-back. 

1833 Loudok Encycl. Archil. § 210S Thesplats (the middle 
part of the back, which either connects the top and bottom 
rails, or the two side styles) are <^rvcd. 1854 Miss Baker 
NoHhampi. Gloss.^ Sptat^ the rails or staves used for the 
framing of a chair. The flat steps of a ladder bear the same 
name. 1904 Burlington Mag. V. 382/1 The carving., is 
peculiarly good, both in the splats and the front leg. 

+ Splat, V. Obs. Also 5 splatt, 5-6 splatte, 5 
(^ 9 ) aplate ; pa. pple. 5 , 7 splat. [Obscurely re- 
lated to Splet V, and Split r/. Cf. also Splate v.] 

1. trans. To cut up, to split open ; esp. to dress 
(a pike) in this manner for cooking. 

In later use only as a traditional entry from lists of ‘ proper ’ 
terms. 

c\^ooLaudTroy Bk. 14008 Helayde himasbrod & flat As 
is a pike when he is splat. 490 To splatt 

the bore they wente fulle tyte, Ther was no knyfe that woldc 
hym byte, c 1450 Two Cookery^bks. 101 Take the pike, and 
roste him splat on a gredire. Ibid. 105 Take a tenchc, and 
splat him, and roste him on a gredire. 1495 11 Hen, 

VII, c. 23 § i Every sviche fisshe shuld be s^lalted downe 
to ahandmU of the taille. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge in Bahees Bk, 
(1868) 265 Splatte that pyke. 16x5 Markham Eng. Housezu, 

II. ii. 57 A Gigget of Mutton which is the legge splatled 
and halfe part of theloine together. [x683 Holme Armoury 

III. 78 Splat that Pike. (Also in Phillips, Bailej*, etc.) 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2l 169 Splate a pike, cut him up. 1853 
Frastds Mag XLVIll. 694 The reader will remember., 
that he gobbets trout, ..splates pike, ..and sides haddock.] 

2. Of a horse : To strain (the shoulder). 

Cf. Splaitikg vhL sh. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb, l. 30 There be many infirm, 
ities which make a Horse halt, as..splatling the shoulder, 
shoulder plght, straines in io>'nts, and such like. 

3. To spread out flat. 

1615 W. Lawson Orch.ffGard. Hi. 11623) 8 And where, or 
when, did you euer see a great tree packt on a wall? Nay, 
who did cuer know a tree so \'nkindfy splat, come to age ? 

Splatch (spliElJ), jA Now iv. and [app. 
of imitative origin : cf. Splotch and Sc. sclatckl\ 
A large or solid splash or spatter of mud, etc. ; 
a large or glaring patch of colour. 

2665 Hooke Microgr. 3 A great splatch of London dirt. 
1671 Skinner Etymot. Ling. Angl. s.v., A splaich of dirt. 
1825 Jamieson Suppl., A splotch o' dirt, a clot of mud 
thrown up^Ja walking or otherwUe, ^ 1872 Black Adv, 
phaeton xiii. 186 Behind us Kidderminster looked like a 
dusky red splatch in a plain of green. X89X Columns ViiMxd) 
Disp. 20 Aug., Masses of ancient trees, through which 
sjplatches of color from thatch, tile or gable, bine of quiet 
vilbge homes. 

Splatch, V. Sc. and V.S. [Cf, prec.] trans. To 
mark or diversify with, or as with, large splashes, 
1825 Jamieson Suf>pl., To splatch,. .\o bedaub, to splash. 
2893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 17 Aug., It is a mass of hills.. 
spLatched svith knots of noble trees. 

Spla*tchy, a. [f, Splatch sb.2 Marked or 
coloured in a splashy manner. 

X708 Sewel I, Splatchy, gehlanket, Boyer Diet. 

Royal II, Splatchy, (paintTO,coumcrfcit,)yxirff^. Daily 
Chrotu 26 Feb. 6/2 It is often supposed to imply something 
in the nature of a daub, vivid but splatchy. 
t Splate, V. Obs.—^ [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Splat v. and Splaiting vbl. sb.^ intr. To extend, 
c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. ii, 123 Thy vynys soil be not to 
molsh or hard,«.Ne splate [vj-. splatte] bit not to flat, but 
sumwbae lene. 


t Spla*tter, sb.'^ Obs. [Irreg. f. Spatdle or 
Spatula.] A spatula. 

*539 in yicary*sAnai. (xE3S) App. iii. 173 The surgeons., 
in whyie cotes, with their bendes of whj'ic & Grene baw- 
dryke-wyse, their splatters ouer thebende. 2563 T. Gale 
Afitidot. n. 27 Continuallye st^irynge it wyth a splatter 
vniyll itbee colde. x6x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 
9 Spalolaes or splatters., are most needful instruments to 
spread unguent, and cmplaisters withaL 1639 T. de Gray 
Compl. Horsem. 77 With j-our splatter spread it upon the 
place. 2656 Blount Glossogr. (x66o), Spat,..sk little slice or 
Splaticr.^Jk herewith Surgeons and Apothecaries use to spread 
their plaistcrs and salves. 

Spla'tter, sb:- Sc. and US. [f. Splattee v.] 
L A hcaa-y or loud splash or spatter. 
x8xo W. Tennant Papistry StomCd (1857) 56 Chariots 
and^ norsc*hoofs round did scatter Scamander's sand wi’ 
spairge and splatter. 2894 Crockett Raiders xiii. (ed. 3) 
222 Ihen came a splatter of musketry op the passage. 

2. An irregular assemblage. 

1895 Adva^e (Chicago) 8 Aug. i92/2tBostonl is a splatter 
of houses W'ith lanes among them. 

Spla'tter, Chieflytfia/.and U.S. [Imitative.] 
1. inir. To splash continuously or noisily : a. 
Of persons, etc., in water or mud. 

17S4-5 Ann. Reg. 324/2 We. .were, God Imows how, but 
as merry as grigs, to think how we should splatter in the 
\s*ater. 1826 j. Wilson AV/. Ambr.WUs. 2855 I. 2^ How 
engagingly delicate the virgin splattering along,.. draggle- 
tailed and with left leg bared to the knee-pan I 2854 Miss 
Baker Horihampt. Gloss., Splattering, splashing about in 
u-ater so as to make a noise. 2896 Crockett Grey Man xH, 
85 A good many Craufonis were already splattering like 
wounded watcrfwl in the moss. ^ 
b. Of water or other liquid. 

1884 Her.dal Mercury ^ Times 76 Sept. 2/6 The water 
comes gurgling, ihea splattering down betwixt great masses 


of rock. *897 Outing XXX. 381/1 To one side a stream 
tumbled over it the whole ten feet, and splattered into a 
little pool below. 

2. trans. To spatter or sputter (something) ; to 
cause to spatter, 

1785 Burns To IV.S imPsonVosAscx, xiii, Tho’ dull prose- 
folk latin splatter In logic tulzie. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIX. 708 Baser Helot stil! who ale up that loathsome lie, 

[ and splattered it out again ! 2897 Outing ^yiK. 232/2 It 
was a grateful summer shower that splattered the dust on 
I the road. 

3. To bespatter or splash w/tk something. 

I 1888 in Berkshire Gloss. 252. R. H. Davis Eng. 

\ Cousins 83 Their wives splattered with the mud of the Mile* 

! End Road. 

4. Comb, in splatter-work (see quot.). 

1897 Singer & Strang Eickingf Engraving, etc. 224 
Splatter work, very customary in poster designing and other 
large lithographic pictures, is made by filling a short bristle 
brush with lithographic ink, and drawing a knife or other 
edge across. 

Hence Spla’ttered///. a. 

1805 A. Wilson Poems^ Lit. Prose (1876) II.i45Through 
this deep swamp in splattered plight.. we laboured on. 
1882 Philadelphia Even. Star 2 May, There is a mascu- 
line run upon fancifully splattered shirtings. 

Spla’tter dasli. rare. [See Spattebbash,] 
A long gaiter or legging ; a spatterdash. 

1772 Nugent Hist. Fr. Gertsnd IL 261 White linen 
splatter' dashes with blue stripes beautiful to behold. 1881 
A. hFLACHLAN in Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. ii. 261 His 
legs they were., button’d upward to the knee Wi* great drab 
splatter-dashes. 

Spla’tterdook, US, [f. Splatter -u. Cf. 
spalter'dcck.l The yellow pond-lily. 

1832 J. P. Kennedy Swallotu B. xxv. (1872) 223 He does 
not fling away five hundred pounds.. to maintain his title 
to a bed of splatterdocks. x88. Harris in Goode Amer. 
Fishes (1888) 37 Large individuals are caught on the edges 
of the splatterdocks, 

+ Spla’tter-fkce- Obsr^ [Alteration oiplatter- 
face : see Platteb 1 b-] A broad flat face. 

1707 ], Stevens tr. Quevedds Coin. IVks. (1709) 304 Good 
Mrs. Abigail, .said of me, That 1 had a splatter Face, like 
an over groivn School-boy. 

Spla'tter-faced, n. Now dial. [Cf. prec,] 
Having a broad flat face. 

1707 j. tr.Quevedo's Com. IVks. (2709) 346 You 

splatter-fac'd Cully ! 1785 G. A. Bellamy Apology (cd. 3) 
I. 26 This goggle-eyed, splatter-faced, gabbart^mouthed 
wretch, is not my child I 1862 Hughes Tom Brenvn at 
Ox/, vi, A splattcr.faccd wench neither civil nor nimble I 
in Heslop Nortkumhld. Gloss. 

t Splatter-footed, a. Obs.-'^ [Cf. prec. and 
platter-foolPl Having broad flat feet. 

2649 (Quarles Virgin Widow 11, Go, ye weasel-snouied, 
addie.pated, buzzle-neaded, splatter.footed Mooncalf. 

SplaWy ct. rare, Nowcf/c/. Also 9 splaa, 
[Cf7 Splat FOOT,] Of feet: Splay; clumsy. 

' 2767 Woman of Fashion 1. 112 (She] sat with her splaw 

\ Feet at a convenient Distance from each other ; the Toes 
turned in. x88z Isle 0/ Wight Gloss. s.v. Spina, I can’t get 
a shoe to fit your spl^ foot. 

Splay (spl^)» sb. Also 6-7 pi. eplaies ; 6 
spleigb. [f. Splat 72.I] 

L Arch. ^ A return of work deviating from a 
right angle, generally applied to the bevelled 
jambs of windows and doors’ (London), 

1507-8 in Gage Hist. Suffolk: Thiugoe (2838) 147 Plaster- 
yng the be>’sta!es and the splaies. 1587 Fle.minc Contu, 
Holinshed HI. 154^/2 This sluse vrzs composed with two 
arches, in length sixtie foot (besides the splaies). 2604 in 
Willis & Clark Cambr, (x8B6) II, 492 For altering certenne 
pannelles ofhts workc for the splaies of y« greatc wyndoes. 
2708 Phil. Trans. XXVI, 37 Part of the Copeing of the 
Splay of the Gabcl-cnd it self was broken down. 2725 W. 
Halfpenny Sound Building 23 How to find the inward 
Edge .AFB, so that it shall diminish gradually from nothing 
at the Crown F, to the Splay of the Jaums at the Springing 
AC and DB. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Arcldt, § 849 To cut 
all the rakes ana splaj’s, and all the chasings required for 
the lead flashings. 2855 W. Cory Lett. If Jmls, (2897J 65, 
I would carve the name of a man on each stone in the splays 
and lintels. 1876 T, Hardy Ethelberia xxxviii, The day- 
light. .scarcely reached further into Lord hlouatclere's 
entrancehal! than to the splays of the windows. 

aitrib, 2669 in AVillis & Clark Cambr. (x8S6) II. 558 There 
shalbe sufficient vprigbt iron bairs in all the lights of all the 
lower windowes,,,to be sufficient iron splay b^s. 

b. The degree of bevel or slant given to the 
sides of an opening, etc. 

x86o \V, L. Collins Luck of Ladysinede (1862) 1. 95 The 
bold splay of the window-sides, contrived so as to throw 
as much light as possible within. X&3 licliquary Jan. 13 
The inner head stones arc by far the larger, as the splay is 
considerable. 

c. The outward spread of a bowl or cnp. 

1S74 H. H. Cole Catal. ItuL Art S, Kens. Situs. 13S The 
howl has a good splay and a curved rim. 
f 2. A- spread or expanse ^boughs. Obs. 

IS 94 O. B. Quest. Prof. Concern. 7 b, Voti have spoken so 
darkely, that for the thick spleigh of boughes and broad 
leaucs of this tree, I cannot discerne your meaning. 

Splays ‘tdv. and a. [C prec., or after Splai- 

rOOT, -FOOTED.] 

A. adv. a. = Stiay-foot 3 . b. In an oblique 
manner; slant’ingly. Also cllipt. cut splay, bricks 
cut with a slope or slant. 

a sjn North Lives (lEeS) 1. 144 He tralked splay, stoop- 
ing and noddling. 1815 I. Nicholson Oferat. Meckanie 
■ 5s4l'hesIoptngofthehricksthti5,iscaUedciif Plain 
1 tile creasing and cut splay are charged by the foot run. 


B. adj. 1. Oblique ; awry ; off the straight. 

2876 ^I. Arnold Lit. 4- Dogma Pref. p. xxv, In the GTaii 
mind, as in the German language, there does secm io 
something splay. 

2. Comb., as splay^kneed, -toed, 

1896 * H. Seton Merriman* Flotsam iv,The waiter Lnhu 
rusty black and splay-toed .shuffling hoots. 2899 
Gaz. 2 Feb. 2/3, 1 see you.. The slave of some splay-b^j 
mechanic. 

Splay (sple'), Also 6 spley(gh, spleigh; 
pa. pple. 5 splflid, 6 splaied, splaide, spleyd? 
spleade, spied. [Aphetic form of Display n,] ’ 
fl. irons. Tounfold, unfurl, orexpand(abaniiti}; 
= Displ.\Y 7 /. I. Obs. 

i:x33o R, Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 9918 Bot hoTr.r:i 
trompe dide non bIowe..Til alle were splayed ilka bajict 
CX400 Song Roland 452 They splayd baners, for menu I: 
sbold. 2430-40 Lvdc. Bochas vm. xiii. (1558) Z/2 Swer'd cr 
septer.. There was none nor baners splayde wyde. <1152; 
Skelton Agst. Gamesche ii. 30 Ye groundeyowx'pcnCod* 
frey..Yourstondarde, %yT Olifranke, agenst mefortorpby. 
15SS Eden Decades j. hi. (Arb.) 83 Ihey assayled tier.* 
the other as fiersely, as if mortal ennemics, with theyrbinen 
spleade, shulde fight for theyr goodes.^ 2594 R. QutT{ 
Godfrey of B. (1882) 21 He saw the loftic Standard sphjd, 
With Peters Diademe and with his keyes. 
f b. To display m a banner. Obs,“‘'^ 
c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 26 The f)Te r^.:j 
poTltaid in the shelde, Splald in the haner at Jhttusaha. 
f c. To adorn with displayed banners, Ohsr^ 
1533 Coronation Q. Anne A j, All the worshypful! Cmf:*! 
and Occupacyons..toke theyr barges which were sphjrf 
with goodly baners. 

2. To spread out, expand, extend; to open o::t 
in a spreading manner. Also with ont. 

In mod. use suggested by Splay 2. 
i:x4oz Lvdg. Compl.Bl. Knt.-^Z The flourcs.-gunneforti 
sprede, And for to splay out her leves on brede Ageptbi 
sunne. 2530 Hickscorner 29 She sawe her sone, 
Splayed on a crosse with the fyve wclles of p)’te. 154I 
Udall, etc. Erasmus Par, Luke Pref, ji b, The graj'Mof 
mustard-sede. .dyd ferre and wyde spleigh hh 
abrode. 1567 Golding Ovids Met. vi. (1503) 130 And mu 
Leda she had made a swan hts wings to splay. 

2879 J. Gilburt in Lett, to Clergy igi Their portals larzs 
splayed out embracingly. 1881 HatureXXlV.sp Ifp 
tube be touched . . the shadow will be splayed out in astniu; 
manner. 2803 ‘ Q ’ (Quiller CJouch) Delect. Duchy uiif 
. .table.. collapsed flat.,, tvith its four legs splayed uadtf 
the circular cover. . 

irnnsf. essbl hzT, Parker/’/, xxxiv. 81 Upan tbei-J 
and godly men, the Lorde hys eyes doth splay. 

f b. To spread or open out so as to cihibi: 
fully ; — Display v. 3 . Obs. 

r’X44o Pallad. on Husb. i. 625 The cok confesseth tap 
eln]t Cupide When he is gemmy tayl bygynnyib splay Akct 
hymself. 1513 in Glover Hist. Derby (1829) !• “ 

Sir John Sowch. .bayrj’th goulls, a Faucon splay'd 
upon a stole, a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vllh 7* .'J; 
clothe of his estate of the blacke Egle all splaied on n:c. 
clothe of golde. 2575 Laneham Let. (1871) 40 A gray 
..her pannell on her bak,..her tail splayd at most ear. 

tc.Tocutuporcarve. Obs. (Cf. DiSHiAT^^* 2 W 

In some late works miscopled as Solay, , 
i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b, A Breme splayed. 15*3 
Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1B68) 265 Splaye that ortS'" 
(Hence in Holme (x6S8), etc.] ^ 

f d, (See quot. and cf. Splaito'G vbl. sb.) 0.^. 
2463 Poston Lett. II. 143 The ferror..se>'thhelat^* 
was splayyd, and hys shulder rent from the body. ^ ^ 

fS. absol. a. To come into view; to disp*-; 
or show oneself. Obs. 

a se,no Stockholm Medical MS.\x.z.Z6\xxAngliay<S\M’i^- 

On lammessc-day Erly on morw, or sonne spray. 
Fabyan Chron. VI. (18x1) 236 Thilfer, a Norrrran.Jp-J;--' 
before the boost of Normans, and slmvean 
or knyght, that came agayne byra. . 

f b. Of wings : To spread aut; to be cstenc.^ ^ 
1426 Lyoc. De Gull. Pitgr. 697 T*hcr kam ® 
as snowb, With fays wynges splayng outc. IbiL 
the pomel.. Wonder hygh ther sate a kroivc, His «c> 
splayynge to and ffro, ^ 

^ trails. To bevel or make slanting ; to cons-n:** 
with a splay. , 

2598 in Willis & Clark Cambr. (2886) II. 252 The w-- 
..shalbe well spbycd on the inside. 2823 P. 

Pract. Build, 310 In working the cornice, the 
side should be splayed away towards its front 
Ruskin Stones Ven. 1 . x\X'§4 These angl« ** 
once be bevelled oflT, or, as it is called, splayed, n ^ ^ 
G. Scott Lect. Archil. (1879) L 278 Tlic .simplest mtw - 
is to splay the jambs and arch of the window. 

b. To take offhy splaying. ^ 

2879 Cassells Techn, Educ. I. 297/2 The 
..becomes an octagon v/hen the angles at the cc.- 
splayed off, ut'/rfY* cT 

6. intr. a. To have, take, or lie in, an 

slanting direction. 

272s y* Haupenny Sound Building Afi 

dow, whose Jaums, .splays more or less. IHlris 'dijeJ- 
..will splay gradually to AC and DB. 187S rl- 

ing Machinery 4$ It is not impossible 
sides which spby more and more. 2875 Sir T. Szkto y , 
Cutting 151 The little side ornaments splay outwar 
incline downu-ards. 

b. To spread out in an awkward Hianoef.^ 

2848 Thackeray Bk. Srx/bs xxxu, It 
knotted as a turkey's drumstick, and splari^? ® 

Splay, Now dial, [Alteration of Sr- ■ - 
tram. To spay (female animals). Alsoy^ ,,2 
x6ox HoLtANo Pliny I. 230 Sowes also arc *pbi— 
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as camels. x6sx Cleveland Pcems 4 Geld the loose wits, 1 
and let the Muse be splaid, 1663 Boyle Usef^ Exp. Nat. 
Philos, 11. V. 234 The well-known practice of splaying swine | 
and bitches. 1794 Bishton Vie7o Agric. Salop 10 The bull j 
calves are cut, and many heifers splayed. xB^x Hartshokne 
Salop. Ant. Gloss., Spiay^ to castrate an heifer. 

Splayed (spl^d), ppL a.^ [f. Splay pj] 
tl. Her, = Displayed ///. a. 2. Obs. 
a 1513 Fabyan C/iri7«. vii. (1811) 28S Y® Emperoure was 
fled, leuynge his baner of the splayed egle behynde hym. 
1563 J. Shutc tr. CambinVs Turk. IPars 3 b, Scanderbeg 
caused to take downe the Turckes enseigne and to set up bis 
with the splayed egle of Sable in a feelde of Gules. X63X 
Weever Anc. Puueral Mon. 825 A Vulture splaied, which 
is the Crest of the Shernborns. 1659 ^^^P- biist. MSS. 

Comm.V2x.C<PX. (1907) IV. 242Toaddeon the same stampe 
on the other side the splayed eagle. 

2 . Expanded, extended, spread {out). 

a XS47 Surrey /Encid iv, 787 The Quene the peping day 
Espyed, and nauie with splaid sailes depart The shore. 
2565 GoiXiWioOvHs Met. 11. (1593)27 Doris with her daugh- 
ters all, of which some cut the wals ^5=^vavesl With splaied 
arms. 1583 Melbancke Philotimus A iij. They girde it out 
with splayed wynges, and ouer-st^p the Easteme %vynds, 
1770 G. White Selborne xxxii, The fore*hoofs were up. 
right and shapely, the hind flat and splayed. _ 2863 Reader 
31 Oct. 502 The splayed vertebra are grimly distinct — along 
yards on yards of spine. ^ 1901 ‘ Linesman ’ IVbrds by Eyt’- 
luitness iii, (1902) 40 Spion Kop itself,,. the thumb of the 
vast splayed-out hand. 

3. Made or cut with a splay ; slanting, bevelled : 

a. Of masonry. 

1823 Rutter Fonthilli^ The splayed jambs of the northern 
doorway are large. 1837 Civil Eng. i5- Arch. yml. I. 34/1 
The bricks in the angles of the splayed work are to be neatly 
cut. 1865 Bellew Blount Tempest 1 . 68 The Keep pre- 
sents..the same massive walls. .and the same splay'ed win- 
dows. 1883 Specif. Alnwick d* Comh. Rlwy. 3 The bricks 
for the splayed corners of the piers. 

b. Of boards, metal plates, etc. 

1858 S}VimiiG Builder's Prices 22 Floors:, .straight joints, 
splayed headings, 42^. 1883 Specif. Alnwick 4 * Comh. Rlwy. 

20 The hinges. .made of wrought-iron .the hooks to have 
wrought-iron plates with splayed edge. 

Splayed, ppL a.- Now dial, [f. Splay 
S payed ; having the ovaries excised. 

ci6« (Chapman Iliad xix. Comment., Vnlesse j'ou will 
take it for a splayed or gelded Sow. 16x4 Markham Cheap 
Husb, V. L (1668) 101 The males will make.. excellent Bacon 
or Pork, and the females which are called splayd-guelts, 
will do the like. 1768 Pennant Brit, Zooi. I. 32 The meat 
of a splayed goat. 1847 Halliw, s.v,, Nothing could have 
any chance of running against them but a splayed bitch. 

Jig. 1698 [R. Ferguson] View, Eccles, 49 The Report has 
wretchedly cHpt what the Display had coyned, and the 
Display is now splay’d. 

Splayer. [? f. Splay ty.i] (See qnot.) 

287$ Knight Diet, Mech, 2279/2 Spiayer^.,o. segment of 
a cylinder on which a molded tile is pressed to give it a 
curved shape, for a pantile,. .gutter or drain tile. 

Splay foot, splay-foot. [f. Splav vA] 

1. A Hat, spread out, clumsy foot, esp. one which 
turns outwards. 

1548 Elyot, Plancus, he that hath a splaie foote. 
1586 Sidney Arcadia i. iii. (1912) 21 Only her face and 
her splayfoote have made her accused for a witch. z6xx 
Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl w,\\^ Have not many 
handsome legs in silk stockings vlllanous splay feet? 1826 
Scott Oid Mart, vi, Splay feet of unusual size, long thin 
hands [etc.). x86z Mebivale Rom. Eutp. Ixiv, (2865) VIII. 

8t The splay foot of the mountain peasant girl. 2877 Miss 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile x. 283 The camels planted their 
splay feet obstinately in the sand. 

fig. X838 IxiTiou Alice VII. iii, To have his gentle tenor 
crushed., by the heavy splay foot of Mr. Tiddy’s manly bars 
. . was insufferable. 

b. Used as a term of abuse. 
x6i2 Shelton Quix, i. iv, vi. 45 Good man Splay-foot, 
unmannerly Clown. 

t 2 . altrib, = Splay-footed a. Obs. 

1632 Dckker Match Mee 11. 25 Th’art a damn’d Bawdt 
A soaking, sodden, splay-foot, ill-fac’d Bawd. 2690 D’Urfey 
Collin's Walk thro^ Loud. 53 Thou Splay-foot blind pban- 
atick Rogue. 17x9 — P/V/r (1872) 1 . 144 He sent a splayfoot 
Tiwlor. 

fig, 1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg, Martyr iv. ii, I 
would not give up the cloak of your service to meet the 
splayfoot estate of any left-eyed Knight. 1663 Butler 
Nud. 1. iii. 292 In small Poets splay-foot Rhimes. 2766 
[AnsteyJ Bath Guide Epil. 244 Oft have I read the.. Splay- 
foot Measures of tby Simkin’s Lays. 

3. As adv. In a splay-footed manner 
1626 Middleton Women Beware Women ii.ij,Shemustbe 
neither slut nor drab, Nor go too splay-foot wiih her shoes. 
Hence Splayfooting vbl, sb. (In quot._/^.) 

167s Woolley Centlew. Comp. 31 Fops will venture the 
spraining of their tongues, and splayfootingtheir own mouths 
if they can. 

Splay-footed, a. Also 6 splaie-. 0-7 spla-, 

7 splea-. [f. as prec.] Having splay feet. 

a. 2545 Elyot, Planci. they whiche be splay footed. 2577 
Hellowes Gueuara's Chron. 403 He was splay footed, and 
also poare blind. 2594 Nashe Terrors of Night To Edr., 
Martin Momus, and splaie footed 2 oylus,. .are now reuiu’d 
againe. 1652 (jaule Magastrom, 186 The long-footed are 
fraudulent ; and short-footed, sudden ; and splay-footed^ 
silly. 269s Loud. Gas. No. 3057/4 A splay footed and down 
look'd man. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 1S6 Agigantic 
Swede, who, b.nd he not been.. splay-footed, might have 
served for the model of a Samson. x8^ J. Lumsden Sheep 
head ff Ttoiiers 233 This long-limbed and somewhat splay- 
footed genius. 

*593 Passionate Morrice (1876) 82 Olberfsaitors), which 
were well legdc, sbaled with their feele, or were splafooted, 
2608 MAaiLs Dwnb Knt, iv. Sure 1 met no splea-footed 


baker, No hare did crosse me. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. 
clxxxv, 788 All Clowns, crump-shoulaered or splea.footed. 
x6M Land. Gas. N o. ^yyilA, A bandy-Ieged splafooted . . Man. 
b. Jig. Clumsy, awkward ; sprawling. 

27x6 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. II. 139 The rest moulded 
upon Lucretius’s Splay-footed numbers. 1756 Francis tr. 
Horace, Episi. (ed. 7) 11. i. 183 Nor wLh[I) tostand expos’d 
to public Shame,.. Nor in splay-footed Rhimes to shew my 
Face, 1763 Falconer Demagogue 380 Splay-footed words, 
that hector,^ bounce, and swagger. 

Splaying, vbl. shX [f. Splat 

1. The action of extending; extension. 

For Splaying in Kersey (1706) see Splaiting vbl, sb. 

*530 Tindale Answ. More \Vks. (1573) 277/2 The casting 
abroad of his hands [is) the splaying of Christ vpon the crosse. 

2. The action of making with a splay; the 
manner or extent of this. 

X72SW. HALFpENNY5r>a«</^«/y<//«/i3 A..Door, or Win- 
dow. ,, whose Crown lies level without splaying. 1844 Civil 
Eng. « 5 - Arck.ffml. VII. 2^7/t The splaying of the arches 
. . was neither justified by science nor practice. 1851 Ruskim 
Slones Ven. 1 . xvi. §9 The splaying or chamfering of the 
jamb of the larger door will be deepened. 1B82 Aihemeum 
4 June 756/3 The Interior of the New Church.. is.. note- 
worthy on account of the bold splaying of the clearstorj’. 

3. The fact of spreading outwards. 

x88x Nature XXIV. 571 This splaying or bulging of the 
shadow is due to the interference of the molecular streams. 
Splaying, vbl. sb,"^ [f. Splay v:F\ Spaying. 
1607 Topsf.ll Fourf. Beasts 673 Another part of a good 
Swinehard is, to looke to the gelding of his Swyne, and 
splaying of the females, x6ii Cotgr., Chastrement, a 
gelding, libbing, speying, splaying. 

Splaying, fpl. a. [f. Splay Sloping or 
spreading outwards. 

1874 H. H. CoLE^ Caial. Ind. Art S. Kens. Mus. 243 The 
body of the vessel is like an ordinary lota... with a long and 
broad splaying neck. Ibid. App. 273 A tmn bowLshaped 
cup with splaying rim. 

Splay-legged, a. rarr~^. [Cf. Splay-footed a.] 
Having straddling legs. 

2638 Cowley Loves Riddle i. L 269 Although splay-leg’d, 
crooked, deform’d in all parts. 

Splay-mouth. rarcr^K [Cf. next.] A distorted 
or wry mouth. 

1693 Drvdeu P ersius i. (i697)4toHadstthoubut..aFace 
behind, To see the People, what splay-Moutbs they make. 

Splay-mouthed, a. ? 06s. [f. Spiay ii.i] 
Having a wide or wry mouth. Also irons/. 

26sx Cleveland Poems At Had I but Elsing’s gift (that 
splay-mouth'd brother). 2687 T. Brown Alsop's State Cotu 
form,\l\^. 2712 IV. 229 This Is a happiness, cxy's our splay- 
mouth'd Tallow-Chandler. 27x8 Entertainer No. 30, 202 
The Splay-Mouth’d Covenanters, that Sanctified Crew of 
Hypocrites. 182a Examiner 24 Sept. ^590/1 His vulgar 
volubility and splay-mouthed pronunciation. 

Splea-footed, obs. f. Splay-footed. Splea- 
geant : see Spledget. Spleat, obs. f. Spleet sb. 
t Spleck. Obs, rare. In 4-5 splek(ke, 5 
spleko, [Cf. next and Pleck 2.] A speck, a spot. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii, xviii. (Bodh MS.), j?e 
mone. .takeh a foule splekkc and vnsemely. Ibid. vni. xxix. 
(Tollem. MS.), pe schadow of he cr|>e, of jbe whiche is re- 
boundid a maner dym splek [2495 spleke) in ke body of )>« 
mone.. 

fSplecked; Obs. rare. In 4 spleckid, 
splekked, 5 spleket. [Cf. MDn. gesplect (Ver- 
dam s.v. gespekclt) and Flecked «-] Specked, 
spotted. 


959). . 

(Rolls) 1 . 429 In pe welmes..ls y- 
stones. Ibid. II. 303 Alle he spIckJeed laraberoe and kedes 
..schulde be lacob his mede. 2432 tr, Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 230 Spleket eycn and wbyte eycn tokenyth 
dredfulnesse. 

i* Splecky, Obs.—'^ [f. Spleck.] Spotty, 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vm. xxviii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Yf he sonne is splekky, . .it bodeh a rayny day. 

+ Spledget. Obs. rare. Also 6 spleageant, 
7 splegot. [Alteration of {plegent) Pledget.] A 
pledget, 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 66 This Trochisse made in 
pouder and tempered , .and layed on spleageants, doeth put 
away inflammations. *639 O. Wood Alph. Bk. Secrets 28 
Take honey of Roses, dip Spledgets therein. Ibid. 205 Lay 
it on with a Spledget of Lint. 2656 Blount Glossogr., 
Pleget or Spleget, a long plaistcr of clotb or leather [etc.]. 

Spleen (splih), sb. Forms : 4 (6-7) splen ; 
4-7 splene ; 5-7 spleene, 6- spleen, [ad. OF. 
esplen {esplien, esplene, etc.), or L. splen, a. Gr. 
crnKrjt', related to Skr. plthan, L. lien. In Romanic 
the word has suxvived in many Italian dialects, 
and in Roumanian splin&, but \X. splmeSs. of learned 
origin, while mod.F. spleen (t spline) and Sp. esplin 
have been adopted from English in sense 8 c.] 

1- Anal. An abdominal organ consisting of a 
ductless gland ofirregular form, which in mammals 
is situated at the cardiac end of the stomach and 
serves to produce certain changes in the blood ; 
the milt or melt. 

o- <22300 Vox ^ Wolfitt MS. DigbySb If. 13S h/s pou 
hauest hat ilke ounder he splen, J^ou n^cs neueredaiK iw, 
2390 Gower. Conf. III. 100 As it is in Rhisique wri^ Of 
livere, of lunge, of galle, of splen, Thei alle unto the herus 
ben Scrvanir. 2577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iii. (* 5 «J 

151 Swine., do woondcrously labor with the abundance ofjne 
splen. 2650 B. DiseoUiminium 46 A-.lump^ compounaea 
of..Saiyres Spleas, Polcatts Lites. 


I f *4®®-^n«^<i«cyC/n/>jf^.8oIfhelyuereei]>erhespIene 
ben l-greued,..>ou muste rectifien hem. sefiir-no Book of 
I ^8 Brennynge watir in he which gold is fixid. . 

hehh he splene. 2530 Palscr, 274 The splene in a man, in 
a beest the melte. Z57B Lyte Dodoens 25 It is good against 
. .the stopping of the Milte or Splene. x6ot Holland Pliny 
1 . 343 Vnto this Cawle, is fastned the Splene on the left side 
ofthebellyjust over-againsttheliver. x6x9(see Splenica, i]. 

v. lai^ooMorte Arth. 2062 The comlychekynge..cowpez 
fulleevene..emange the schortte rybbys, That the splent 
and the spleene j>n the spere lengez! c 2623 Lodge /’ otjr 
Mans Talent Giij, The spleene is a member longe, softe, 
and rare, like vnto a spounge, and is scituaied on the lefte 
side. x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. < 5 * Min. yj The Spleen [of 
a cow] eaten with honey, .helpeth the paine of the spleen. 
2707 Floyer Physic. Pulse.Watch 116 In this Fever the 
Spleen is affected. 2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 412 The 
Spleen is an oblong, fiat body of a livid color ; its substance 
IS soft, and texture very loose. 2803 Med. fm/. Vlll. 277 
A propulsion of blood from the exterior parts to some of the 
viscera, particularly the spleen and liver. 1851 Carpenter 
Man. P/tys. (ed. 2) 300 The structure and functions of the 
Spleen., ha> * 


. ave been among the most obscure subjects in 
Anatomy and Physiology. 2884 Day Fishes Gi. Brit. I, 
p. Ivi, The spleen among fishes is found, .as a dull reddish 
body of a rounded form. 

fb. Regarded as the seat of melancholy or 
morose feelings. Obs. 

2390 Gower Conf. Ill, 99 The Splen is to Malencolie 
Assigned for herbergerie. ciazS tr. Arderne's Treat. 
Fistula, etc. 60 Bot h® splene hap no vertu of gendryng 
anyping, slpe is noping bot a receptakle of malencolie. 
c 2430 Lydc. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 201 Wheer ovir many 
an Bed hath ake. In skorn whan she lyth on the splene. 
2539 ^^lyot Cast. Helthe (1542) 22 The splene or mylie is of 
yl juice, for it is the chamber of melancholy. 1605 \st Pt. 
leronvno iii. i, Not one little thought.. But should raise 
spleens big as a cannon bullet Within your bosomes. Ibid. 
III. ii. Why, this would vex The resolution of a suffering 
spleene. ^ 2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. 11. xiv. (2848) 142 Those 
petty Chilnesses that formerly I.. was apt to impute to 
nothing but Fumes of the Spleen, or Melancholy Vapours. 

fc. Regarded as the seat of laughter or mirth. 
Obs. (Freq. c 1600 ,) 

2390 Gower III. 100 The galle servelh to do wreche. 

The Splen doth him to lawhe and pleie, Whan al unclen- 
nesse is aweie. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xli. (Bodl. 
MS.), Some men menyn pat pe melte is cause of laugjhing, 
for by pe s^ene we laugjhen. 14. . Pol., Re/., « 5 - L. Poems 
(1866) 37 The mynde is in the Brayne.,,GIadnes in the 
splene. 2547 Boorde Brtv. Health cevii. 71 k splene, the 
whiche. .doth make a manne to laughe, 2598 Bp. Hall 
Sat. IV. i. 74 Now laugh I loud, and breake my splene to 
see This pleasing pastime of my poesie. 1620 Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 464. Such matter as will make you 
laugh your fill, if you have a laughing spleene, 2635 
Quarles Embt. n. iv, (2718) 77 Come burst your ^leens 
with laughter to behold A new found vanity. z68x CoLVu, 
Whigs Svpplie. (1751) 9t Some for laughter burst their 
reins, And other some did split their spleens. 
t2. In various phrases : f Of <si on the spleen ^ 

in jest or play, Obs. 

c 2460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 327 For wordes which 
said ben of p"* splene, In fayrjangage, paynted ful plesant- 
lye, a 2500 Nut-brown Maid in Arnolde's Chron. (2811) 203 
When men wyl breke promysc, they speke the wordison the 
splene. 

fD, Front the spleen, from the heart. Sc. Obs. 
CZ480 Henryson Poems (kX.S.) III. 148 This prayer fra 
my splene is. 1500-30 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 70 God bad eik 
lufe tby nychlbour fro the splene. 2572 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxv. 79 When synneris repentis irom pe splene, 

-t* o. 7b the spleett, to the heart. Sc. Obs. 
a 2568 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xiiu 27 , 1 ihoill r^'cht grit 
distress, Bayth nycht & day, hard persit to pe splene. 

*p 3. Merriment, gaiety, sport. Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L.L. L.v. ii. X17 With suchazelous laughter 
so profound, That in this spleene ridiculous appeares, To 
cbecke their folly, passions solemne teares. 25^ — Tam. 
Shr. Induct, i. 137 Haply my presence May well abate the 
ouer-raerrie spleene, W hich otherwis-e would gtov.' into ex- 
treames. 

'j'4. a. A sudden impulse ; a whim or caprice. 
2593 Shaks. Ven. Ad. gvj SX thousand s;)le«ns bear her 
a thousand ways. 2596 — i lien. IV, v, ii. 29 .A balre- 
brain’d Hotspurre, gouern’d by a Spleene. a 2635 Fletcher 
Worn. Pleas'd i, ii. Not wandring after every toy comes 
cross ye, Nor struck with every spleen. 

f D. Caprice ; changeable temper. Obs. 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, in. ii. 10 , 1 must forsooth be forst To 
giue my hand. .Vnto a mad-braine rudesby, full of spleene. 
2596 — 1 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 82 Out you mad-headed Ape, a 
Weazellhatbnot such adealeof Spleene, as you are tost with. 

1 6. Hot or proud temper; high spirit, courage, 
resolute mind. Obs. 

2593 Shaks. Rom. fy Jul. in. i. 263 All this.. Could not 
lake truce with the >’nruly spleene Of Tybalt dcafe to peace, 
2598 B. Ev. Man in Hum. iii. i, She f= beauty] will 

infuse true motion in a stone, . .Stufle peasants bosoms wth 
proud Oesars spleene. 2600 Heywooo itt Pt. Edw. IV, 
Wks. 1S74 I. 34 That I shrunk back, that 1 was neuv seene 
To show my manly spleen but with a whip. 2605 Pmy of 
Siucley in Simpson Sek. Sha/is. (187S) J. 213 Vour kind 
submission might have v\TOught What your high spleen ami 
courage cannot do, 

f D. Impetuosity, eagerness. Obs. 

1S9S Shaks. John it. i. With smficr » P 
powder can enforce The mouth of vmli-m 

wade ope. Ibid, v. rii. 50 Ob, I am scalded with mj 
motion And spleene of speede, to see your J laica y. 

6. Violent ill-nalnre or ill-hnmour; imtablc or 
peeA-ish temper: a^WUh And’ 

*504 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. iv. 04 

spleens, before tliey be curb'd, and to cease their grudj^cs.. 
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1642-4 Vicars Cod in Blount (1844) 64 The poysonous malice f 
and incorrigible spight and splene of the malignant pQ-rtie. : 
1710 Steele TatUr No. 4^3 His spleen is so extremely j 
moved on this Occasion that he is going to publish a Treatise 1 
against Opera’s. 1781 Wesley IVks* (1B72) Xlll. 462, I I 
impute this to bis violent spleen against logic 1824 Dibdix j 
Libr. Cowp. 745 The spleen and sophistry that marked the | 
notes of the earlier cantos of Child Harold. 1885 Rawlis* 

SOS Egypt ff Bab. 11, xii. 425 This time he vented his 
spleen on the Jews by renewed attacks and oppressions. ; 

b. Without limiting word. ^ ^ ^ i 

1604 Dekkep. Kin^s Enteriainm. H Iv b, lusiice in causes, i 

Fortitude gainst foes, Temprance in spleene. 1662 Play* ' 
FORD ivt/// d///x. Pref. (1674) 5 It abateih Spleen and Hat* | 
red. 1728 Young Lctjc of Fanit iv. 16 Vex'd at a public 5 
fame, so justly won, The jealous Chremes is with spleen . 
undone. 1752 Hume Z?/rc. v. 8r An author, who has . 
..more .spleen, prejudice and passion than any of these j 
qualities. 1822 Hazutt Ser. n. xviii. (1869)^81 

This may be very well as an ebullition of spleen or vanity. 
1859 Tennyson Marriage of Geraint 273 Whereat Geraint 
flash’d into sudden spleen. 

7. With a\ a, A fit of temper ; a passion. Also 
transf. Obs, exc. arch. 

J589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (x86o) 13 Fie, fie, will you vpon 
a spleen run vpon a Christen body with full cry and open 
mouth? 1590 Shaks. Mids. iV, i, i. 146 Briefe as the light- 
ning in the collied night, That lin a spleene) vnfolds both ! 
heauen and earth. 1609 R. Barnrrd Faithf. Skephtard i 
74 Neuer speake with partiall affection against any in a j 
spleene, euill will seldome speaks well. [1814 Cary Dante^ \ 
Par, xyix, 47 As when the lightning, in a .sudden spleen i 
Unfolded, dashes from the blinding eyes The vi«;ive spirits.] 
f b. A grudge; a spite or ill-will. Obs, 
i6i6 Afin. Archd. Colchester (MS.) fob no There is a 
spleene betwixt one of the Churchwardens, .and this partie. 
1665 ^Ianley GroUus* Lovj C. IVars 825 The Duke having 
a spleen to the City. 1692 R. L Estrange fosephusi IVars 
Jeivs VII. XXX. (1733) ^2 Onias did not do all this. .for 
God’s sake,., but out of a Spleen he bore to the Jerusalem 
Jews. X722 De Foe Col. jack (2840) 201 The devil owing 
me a .spleen ever since I refused being a thief, 

8. Wilh///^; fa* Amusement, delight. Obs~'^ 

2601 SiiAKS. Twel. N, iiL ii. 72 If you desire the spleene, 

and will laughe your selues into stitches, follow me. 

+ b. Indignation, ill-humonr. To bear (one) = 
ufo7i the spleen, to bear resentment against. Obs, 

2600 W. Watson Decacordon (2602) xoi Howsoeuer vpon ' 
the spleene they sought for it at that time : he acquainted ’ 
the Pope Clement with it. 2623 Bingham 36 The . 

^Egyptians, whom you principally beare vpon the spleen. 
2629 J, Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 38 Divers that, .bore [ 
Perennius upon the spleene, for his intolerable haughty and ; 
disdainefull carriage. I 

c. Excessive dejection or depression of spirits ; : 

gloominess and irritability ; moroseness ; melan- . 
cbolia. Now arch, \ 

1664 Kilucrbw Pandora it, Onely some fumes from his ' 
heart, Madam, makes his bead addle. 'Tis call'd the 
spleen of late, and much in fashion. 2673 Temple i?;; 
united Prov. Wks. 1720 I. 54 Strangers among them are 
apt to complain of the Spleen, but tho'te of the Country 
seldom or never. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) H* u 199 
At first, I look’d on you as deeply in the Spleen. 1725 
Swift Gulliver iv. vii, Yet here I could discover the true 
seeds of the spleen, which only seizeth on the lazy, the i 
luxurious, and the rich. 2838 Lytton Alice 66 This quiet J 
room gives me the spleen. | 

d. Without article in the same sense. 

i6go Te.mfle Ess.i Poetry Wks. 1720 I, 248 Our Country 1 
must be confess'd to be what a great foreign Physician i 
called it, the Region of Spleen. 27x8 Lady M. ^V. Mon- , 
TACU Let, to Mrs. Thistletkvjayte 25 Sept., [I have] a mind 
weakened by sickness, [and] a he.ad muddled with spleen. ! 
<22763 Shenstone Ess, Wks. 1765 II. 205 Spleen is often i 
little the than obstructed perspiration. 28x2 Miss L.M. 
Hawkins C'tess ^ Gertr. I. 25 Professing that he knew not j 
now in whom to place confidence, he gave himself up to 
spleen and seclusion. 2860 W. Collins IVoin. in IV/iite 11. 
it, 179 He U the victim of English spleen. 

Personif. 2722-4 Pope Rape Lock iv. 26 The gloomy Cave 
of Spleen. 

9 . alt rib. a. In sense i, as spleen artery, blood, 
-lymph, -mixture, -pavjder, -pulp, side, vein, etc. 

2602 Holland 11 . 146 When hee hath drunke it, ( 

(let him] lie the spleene side. x6xx Cotcr., Arlere ‘ 
the spleene arterie. Ibid. Sdv, Veinej La petite - 
gasirique..\% the first branch of the spleene vcine. 1834 [ 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 367 The splcen*powdcr and { 
5plcen*mixture of Bengal 2847-5 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I V. j 
778/2 He IGerHcb] altogether denies the existence of these 
granule-cells., in the spleen-pulp. /^/</, 796/2 In calves and I 
sheep a reddish 5pleen*l>Tnph is often found, 1897 Allbutt's | 
Syst. A fed. IV. 536 Caseous masses., loosely embedded in 
the spleen substance. 

b. In transf. senses, as spJeen-Jitt •fog, etc. 
a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll iii. 75 .Ml the world Trades in this 
magicke; though the foole be hurl’d Spleen*SbittIe*Cocke, 
X737 M. Gsees spleen S If spUemfogs rise at close of day, 

I clear my cv'ning with a play. 2878 Browning Poets \ 
Croisic 2S Song’s remedies for spleen. fi;s. 1 

10. Comb., as spkcndiom, -devoured, -pained, j 
-piercir.g, •shaped, •sick, -struck, -swollen adjs. 

X570 Levins Man/p. 22: Splcnslcke, spleuethus. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. Index s.v., For the Spleene pained, 
swelled, hard, obstructed, or otherwise diseased. 2609 Ev. 
IVetnan in /{urn. l L in BuUen O. PL IV, Another, with 
a splecne-dcvourcd face. Her eies as hollow as Anatomy. 
2649 G. Daniel Trinare/nTo Rdr., A tine Spleen.peirccing 
^^tt. 2677 MifcE Fr. Diet. 11, Splcnetick, Spletn-sick, or 
troubled with the Spleen. 2763-5 CiiuRan^ Gotkojn l 14 
A gloom thro* which to spleen-siruck minds, Religion, 
horror-smmp’d, a passage finds. 2775 Sheridan Rivals 
PreC, Ibey are usually spltea.swola from a vain idea of 
increasing their consequence, 2859 Ienns'SON* Aferlin ^ V. 
552 You b'rtalhebat accusatioa vast ands*aguc, Splten*bora, 


I think, and proofless. 1888 Rolleston Sc. Jackson Anim. 1 
Life 113 A spleen.shaped body, the albummiparous gland. 

Spleen (splfn), v. Also 7 splene. [f. the sb.J 1 

1 . fa. trails. T'o regard with spleen or ill- 

humour; to have ? grudge at. Obs. I 

a 1629 Hinde y. Briten li. (1642) 268 Is it then your anti* | 
patby against goodnesse . . that provokes you to swell against i 
them, and so much to splene and spite ihem? 1675 J. | 
S.MiTii Chr. Relig. Apf>. 11. 18 A man so vitious as his halted i 
to Vertue made him spleen Nic£cus,..and all good men. | 
f b. To fill with spleen ; to make angry or ill- j 
tempered. Obs. 1 

2689 N. Lle P'cess Cleves iv. i, Such Love as mine, and [ 
injur'd as 1 thought, Wou'd spleen the Gaul*less Turtle, ; 
wou’d it not? a 1734 North Exavien (1740) 326 The author 
..is manifestly spleened at the force with which they wrote 
and preached in the coiitrover-.y. 2802 .S. & Ht. Lee 
Canterb, T. V. 258 Stanhope, too much spleen’d for con- 
versation, withdrew. 

c. intr. To feel spleen or deep anger. 

2885 Congrcgationalist 1 jsiU. (Cent), It is fairly sickenin' | 

1 spleen at it. 

2 . trans. To deprive of the spleen. 

a 273s Arbuthnot (J.), Animals spleened grow salacious. 
Spleenatick, -ive, -etic : see Splenatic, etc. 
Spleenfal (splrnful), a. [f. Spleen sb.] Full 
of spleen ; passionate, irritable, peevishly angry : j 

a. Of persons (or animals). 

2588 Shaks. Tit, A. 11. iil 191 Now will I. .let myspleene- 
full Sonnes this Trull defloure. 2632 Heywood Elizab, 
(1641) 90 Thus she remained a sorrowful and dejected 
prisoner, in the hands of spleenfull and potent adversaries. 
2687 Drydbn Hind P. 111. 1196 The spleenful Pigeoris 
never could create A Prince more proper to revenge their 
hate. 2795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Phtdariann Wks. 1812 IV, 
225 'Twas thus I spleenful cried. 2818 Keats Endyin. iv. 
256 About the wilds they hunt with spear and horn. On 
spleenful unicorn. Afarringe of Geraint 2g‘i 

Then rode Geraint, a little spleenful yet, Across the bridge. ; 

b. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iit. ii. 128 My selfe haue calm'd 
their spleenfull mminie, x6x6 R. C. Times iVhistle {1Z71) 

97 These, these they be, on which I doe engage My vexed 
5 luse to wreck her spleenfull rage, a 2645 Hbvwood For- 
tune by Land 4- Sea r. i, You speak out of some spleenful 
rashness, And no deliberate malice. 27x8 Pope Iliad xv. 
1x2 Smiles on her lips a spleenful joy express’d. 2827 Hood 
Alids. Fairies Ixxii, With roorespleenful speeches and some 
tears. 2893 Temple BarlA.CWll.6i The spleenful empha-is 
with which the Squire puffed out the last word. 

Hence Splee'nftilly adv., in a spleenful manner. 
2882 in Imperial Diet. 

Splee'Uish, a. Now rare. Also 6-7 splenish. 
[f. SPLEEir sb."] 

1 1. Apt to disorder the spleen. Obs.-^ 

2598 Bp. Hall Sat, iv. iv. 20 When splenish morsels cram 
the gaping maw. 

2. Somewhat spleenful or splenetic. 

1610 Bp. Hall A/oL Brovmisis 3 IThcy] are ofttentimes 
moued to shoote .. the bitter arrowes of spightfull and 
splenish discourses. 1649 J. Arsway Tablet (x66i) 8 The 
common and known fruits of fiery and spleenish tempers. 
2652 Baxter Let. to Ch. Kederminster $ They will,, think 
them spleenLh or ungodly that will not offer a sacrifice to 
Mars. 2890 H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa I. xii. 3SI 
'ITiey. .sought by other raean.^ to gratify theirspleenish hate. 
Hence Splecnlshly adv . ; Splee'nishness. 

*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opln. Ixxxiv. (1783) III. 116 To 
shut the book in a passion, or spleenisbly tear out the leaf. 
2847 Webster, Spieenishness, state of being spleenish. 
Spleenless (splr-nles), rare. [f. yptEENrA] 

1 , Destitute of a spleen. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xviii, xx. (Bodl. MS.), 
Camelion is..spleneles and w'oneh in defines' as an ew'te. 
2899 Brit. Aled. Jrnl. 2 Dec, 1567 Max Malener may claim, 
it appears, the first operation on a j-pleenless patient. 

2 . fig. Mild, gentle. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xii. 347 A spleenelesse win'd so 
stretcht Her wings to waft vs, and so vrg’d out keele. 

t Spleen-stone. Obs. [f. Splee.v r^.] A stone 
supposed to cure disorders of the spleen. 

*595 Raleigh DIscov.Guiana {1596) 24 A kinde ofgreenc 
stones, which the Spaniards call Piedras Hijadas, and we 
yse for spleene stones, 26x3 R. Harcourt yoy. Guiana 36 
There are diuers kinds of Stone of great vse, and good price, 
as Jas^r, Purphery, and the Splecne-stone. 26^ in 
Myddelton Chirk Castle Acc. (1908? 131 Paid the man that 
came with the spleene stone from Dolgrog. 2691 Loud. Caz. 
No. 2680/4 Lost... a Green Spleen Stone cut Triangular. 
2775 Motiierby Med. Diet., Ophites, called also serpen, 
tinus, ophite, or spleen-stone. 

.Spleenwort (splPnwrJt). Also 6 splen(e)-, 
spleenewort, spleen-, 6-7 spleenewoort. [£ 
.Spleen sb., after L. splhiion or asplinon, a. Gr. 
ar:KT]ylov, dc'a'Atjvov (also dtsirK-^vios, -ov adj.), f. 
cv\riv spleen.] 

1 . a. One or other of various ferns belonging to 
the genus Aspleniiim ; also, the genus itselL 
1578 Lvtc Dodoens iii. Ixv. 406 Of brode or large Sple'ne- 
; wort orMiltwast. 2597 Gepj^rde Herbal ii. ccedv. 979 
J Called. .in English Spleenwoort, Miltwastc, Scale Feme, 1 
I and Slone Feme. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 616 Spleen* 

\ wort giuen vnto sheep. .Is the best rcm*dy for this Malady. 

1 2633 Holme Armoury il 97/2 Spleenvjori, hath divers 
I stalks of leaves, xyii Pope Rape Lock iv. 56 Safe past 
i the Gnome thro' Um fantastic band, A branch of healing 
[ Spleenwort in his hand. tys^C/uimbers' Cycl. Suppl. App., 

\ Splee/uzL'ort, .. czWtd.. In English more commonly milt- 1 
I waste. 2862 Anstf.d Channel Jsl. 183 The \arieties of j 
■ Asplenium or splecnw'crt are very numerous and beautiful. - 

; iBZ$GzsiA9.D IVaters of HerculesCiVi, ihtilonts.. \ 

\ the maidenhair and spleenwort were tegianbg 10 peep. « 


pi. 1859 T. M OORE Srit. Ferns 59 The Spleensc-i 

are called Aspleninm by botanists. 

tb. Hart's-tongne ; scolopendrinm. Obs. 

2725 Fam. Diet. s.v. faundice. Boil therein an Handful cf 
the Roots of Smallage..and wild Succory, wiib as r.c^a 
Harts-tongue or Spleenwort, 2796 Withering Bril. Pi, 
(ed. 3) 111. 766 Asplenium scolopendrinm. Spkenttortc* 
Harts*tongue. 

c. With various distinguishing terras. 

The number of varieties tlius distinguished is very hr?** 
see also Maidenhair 6 and Sea 23 f. 

2796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) 111, 76S Asplcniumvlriii. 
GreeD*ribbed Spleenwort. Ibid.noA.lanceolatinii.Spt^’, 
shaped SpIeenworL 2802 Charlotte Smith Lett. Bcli:. 
Wand. II. 92 Having found here the while spleenttonh 
fructification. 2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lcct. Bot. App.??/, 
Asplenium tbenuvi (ebony spleen*wort). j846-$o A. IsV.a 
Classdk. Bot. 630 Swamp Spleenwort.. .Dwarf Splecnuon. 
Ibid. 631 Silvery SpIeenworL 1847 H. Miller Ttit. 
(1857) 30 The minute forked spleenwort of AriW Sen. 
2862 Ansted Channel Isl. it. viu, 183 Black spleenwort is u 
common in the islands as in England. 2865 GcsseZ^a'i/^ 
Sea (1874) 333 Here the Marine Spleenwort grows oat J 
the vertical fissures. 

t 2. Rough spleenwort, a formcrnameforvaiica 
ferns (see quots.). Obs. 

*597 Geraude Herbal u. cccclv, 078 Lonchitis ai/rra, 
Rough SpleeneworL 2600 Surflet Conntrie Farm ji-xIiL 
262 Scolopendrinm, or rough spleene-woort, called abi 
harts- toongue. 1633 Gerarde's Herbal ii. cccclxxl 1143 
Lonchitis aspera maior. Great rough SpIeene-woorL ijk 
J.h^z/utrod. Bot.App 328 SpIeen*wort, Rough, LciuhiU 
Ibid., Spleenwort, Rough, PolyPoiiium. 2777 Jacob C&ial 
Plants 61 Osmunda Spicant, Rough SpIeenworL i;!] 
Martyn Lett. Bot. xxxii. (1794) 489 Rough Sp!ecn»ca 
{iiote, Osmunda Spicant] has lanceolate, pinnatifid fro-ds. 
f 3. A pteroid fern, Lonchitis, Obs. 

By .some early botanists confused with Aspleninnu 

*579 Langham Card. Health 616 Splenwort, or Lc:- 
chitis, is very good against the hardnes, stopping, ari 
swelling of the milt, 2597 Gerarde Herbal 979 LorAiiis 
Alaranths, Bastard Spleenewort, 2753 Chamherp Cy.l 
Suppl., Lonchitis, spleenwort, the name of a genus cf 
plants. 

4. U.S. A species of cactus. 

1846-50 A Wood Class-bk. Bot. 275 Cereiis Phyllantirs, 
..Spleenwort... Flowers white. 

6 . Comb., as spleenwortfeaved, -like atijs. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Filix, The spIecnffCrt 
leaved.. Portugal fern. Ibid.,'L'ht spleenwort like*. Afnew 
fern. 2786 Abercrombie in Card. Assist. g> Lijud- 
ambar, . . Spleenwort-leaved 2842 Penny Cjcl, XXl.x:?/* 
Senecio hastatus, the spleenwori-leavcd groundsel. 

Spleeny (spirjii), a. [f. Spleen sbl] Spicer.* 
ful ; splenetic, 

2604 Marston & Webster Alalconteni v. it, Vou were jo 
boisterous, spleeny. 2607 Markham Cavel, viii.Ded. Ayoi 
'That I with a more spleeny spirit do condemne jou,tc« 
all other trades wbatsoeuer. 2689 G. Harvey 
by Expect, iv. 28 A Man or Woman afflicted with anyhyp> 
chondriac spleenj/ Distemper. 2793 Burns 
" '-ly Qisms . 


Airs, Riddels Birth-day 8 M 
gowning, But spleeny English, 


iismal months no joj’s ms 


-jh, hanging, drowning. 
in J, Br'bwn Lije Sc. Probationer 260 Boat arjee 
that I am envious, or spleeny, or much filled iviih anunoiLf 
towards the Kirk- ^ 

Spleet, sb. Now dial, and rare. [a. MD’-) 
splete (\V Flem. splete), spleet (Du. spleet) or MLO* 
(and LG.) splete, NFris, split, related to SflB’w 
A small strip of split wood or willow. 

2609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. iii. § 9 If the hiue be 
leene inches ouer within, it may wel rcceiue foure 
2657 S, PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 60 Mr. Souihern 
others.. advise, that if Bees finde fault with a Hive, ^ 
will not continue in it, to pull out the splits, a 
J. lilooRE Eng, Interest (1703) 204 Your HivcbeingFt““'“ 
put in your spleet.s. 2704 Diet. Rust. (1726; 

Either Wicker-Hives made with Splects of « 

Straw-Hiv«. 27^ Afuseum Rust, Vl. 2 Bind 
together with a spleet of willow, or some tough wo^ 

3 A small wreath, made of spleet, is slipped on the tyf- 
end of the staff, 2899- in Eng, Dial. Diet. . . \ 

Hence t Spleet trans., to fit (a be£-hirf;; 
with slips of wood. Obs. . j. 

.2^9 C. Butler Fern. Alon. iiL § 9 This is the ^*^ 7 
quickest way of spltellng a hiue. 2662 '' 

Agric. (1681) 286 The way they usually Spleet thie <^7'' 

Strawn and Daubed Hives, every Counircy Condon 
stands, . , 

Spleet, vf Chiefly .Sb. [Obscurely rclaicd t 
Split v. Cf. Spleet sb. and LG. sfUelm 
traits, and intr. To split. 

1585 Hicins tr. ywdits^ Nomtucl. 62/2 Phctri 
snare,.. to splecte out, or part alongest the rid^c uo’-'dr.' 
in the midst. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. h. 'J** 
owne tongue Spleel's what it spikes. 2647 
Spied a fish, een visch splyten. 2701 J. Brand j 
it (1703) 25 At all limes it is highly dangerous 
through between the Isles, tho with small Boatbrr^. 
of the many blind Rocks lying there, upon 
times the Inhabitants do spied- * 73 * . \vbt3 

RxLtnsiiy Poems 12760) 222 We'll to the haining 
in fresh Itzar they get spied and rive. 282S 
IVauck xit. Men . . holding their sides, laughing h^xe 
them. 1B66 in Edmondston Gloss. Shell, ff Orkr^yf. 
2900 Shetl. liezvs 22 Sept. (E.D.D.), Da auld axe u Jr ** 
da lamb's head wi*. 

Splee*ted,///. tr- [f. Spleet or i^.-J 
wiin, or consisting of, split rods. t , , 

x 63 x WoRUDCE Syst. Agric. (cd. 3) 327 
either of fplcetcd Timber or of Hatle P.od^. ^ 
JVaitels also signify spleeted Gates or Hurdler. „ 

Spleet-new, a. Sc. [app. f Spleeip-- 
SpliT-L'EIV ff.] Perfectly new. _ 

iBis G. ’Bz/.nm 7 ohn o Arnha \iZFA il L 
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sleekit an* spleet new. 1835 J. Brown Lett. 33, I 

have got the beautiful edition of Byron in 6 volumes, spleet 
new. 

Spleget, var. Spledget Obs. Spleigli, obs. f. 
Splay. Splek(ked; see Spleck(ed. Splen, 
obs. f. Spleen $b. 

Splen-, var. of Spleko- before vowels, occurring 
in a few medical terms, as Splense’mia, -a’lgia 
[cf. F. spUnalgie], -a-lglo a. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 529 The Splenalgia, 
or pain in the spleen.., is for the most part a slight attack 
of this disease [splenitisj. 1850 Ogilvie, S^hnalgy^ a pain 
in the spleen or its region. 1858 Aitken Pract. Med, 417 
This form of the disease [leucocythasmia] has been named 
spienxmia by Virchow. 

+ Splenatic,n. Obs. Also 7 -S -iok; 7 spleen- 
atick. [ad. med.L. splenatiais (OF. sple/iatiyiie, 
Ronm. splinatic), var. of splenSticits Splenetic a.] 

1. Affected with disease of the spleen, rare—'. 

1607 Topsell Four^f, Beasts 189 The Spleene drunke in 

vrine, cureth the spleenaiick. 

2. Seated in, arising from, the spleen. 

1621 Burton Met. 1. i. 111. v, Windy melancholy, 

which Laurentius subdivides into three parts, . . Hepaticke, 
Splenaticke, Mesariacke. 2628 Ibid. (ed. 3I ir. v. m. i. 371, 
I finde those that commend vse of apples, in Splenaticke. . 
melancholy. 

3. Of persons : Spleenful. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 209 More peevish, cross, and 
spleenatick. Then Dog distract, or ^lonky sick, 1664 Ibid. 
II. i. 23;f King PjTrhus cur’d his Splenatick And testy Cour- 
tiers with a kick. 1721 Amherst Terra: Fit. Pref. p, x-vi, 
The splenatick man delights In satire. 

4. Caused by, due to, spleen. 

a i66i Fuller tVorikies^ Wanuick in. (1662) 121 Queen 
IVIary.. understanding it a Splen.atick design against Car- 
dinal Poole. 1707 Freind Peterborow's Cond. Sp, 219 The 
first Line dispers’d all those splenatick Fumes. 

t Splenative, a. Obs. Also 6 spleanatiue, 
7 spleen-, [ad. L. type ‘^splenativrts (cf. prec.), 
or independently f. Spleen 

1. Acting on the spleen. 

1592 Nashe P. Petiilesse 32 b, My two cunning Philoso- 
phers weredriueri to..seeke out splenatiue simples, to purge 
their popular Patients of the Opinion oftheir old Traditions. 

2 . Spleeuful ; of a hot or hasty temper. 

*593 Nashe ChrUVsT. To Rdr., Into some spleanatiue 
vaines of wantonnesse..haue I foolishlie relapsed. 1602 
SiiAKS. Hatn.v. i. 284 Though I am not Spleenatiue, and rash, 
Yet haue I something in me dangerous. 1630 Davenant 
Ci‘ud BroiJierWy Even so the mighty Nations of the Earth 
Change . .Their Battailes fierce to Duells spleenatiue, Or 
witty quarrels of the Penne. x66o ir. WisharVs Hist. IParrs 
Scot. xii. X04 The two spleenative .Annies. 
Splendacioas (^splendfvjas), a. Also -atiouE, 
•aoeous. [Fancifully f. S i*lend-id a.: see-ACious.] 
Very splendid ; gorgeous, magnificent. 

2843 Blackiv. Mag, LI 11 . 379 The room is papered with 
some splendactous pattern in blue and gold, 1848 Thackeray 
Treof. Lend. Wks. x886 XXIV. 349 The silver dish-covers 
aresplendaceous. 1872 (EarlP£mdroke& G. H. Kingsley] 
S. Sea Bubbles hi.. 241 Loney..made a splendacious bed- 
stead to sling his mat to. 

Hence Splenda’clously ; Splenda’ciousncss- 
1853 Thackeray Lett. 14 Feb., On my first arrival, I was 
annoyed at the uncommon splendatiousness. 1872 'Alipk 
Cheem ’ (Yeldham) Lays c/Ind (1876) 6 One of them, .more 
splendaciously dressed. .than the rest, 
t Sple-ndanoy. Obsr'^ [See next and -anct.] 
s= Splendency. 

X59X Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soa) 234_The representacion 
of the sun shining in his full splendancie. 

t Sple’ndaut, a. Obs. [f. L. splend-ere + 
-ANT*. Cf,-OF. {e')splendiant.'] 

1. * Splendent a. i and i b. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 1 The splendant sparke of 
reason, which .shall light ech mans iudgement. 1598 Row- 
lands Betraying 0/ Christ (Hunterian Cl.) 51 Heav’ns 
glorious lampe . . Turning his .splendant beames of gold, to 
drosse. x6x6 R. C. Times Whistle (1871) 90 When brighter 
starres Darken their splendant beauty. X635 Heywood 
Hierarchy iii. Comm. 171 It is still scene to shine with 
many splendant stars. 

2. = Splendent a. 3 . 

1590 Serpent of Division A ilj, When the noble and famous 
citie of Rome was mobt shining in her felicity, and splendant 
in her glorye. 1598-^ E. Forde Parismus 1. (1661) 1 The 
splendant fame of his renowne. x6xo^ Marcelline Tri. 
yas. /, 46 Neither could I receive a Prince.sse more splen- 
dant in Beauty, and all good Graces. X631 R. H. Arraigjtm. 
Whole Creature xii. § 1. 1 12Who^e wisedome }vas so glorious 
and splendant, as a Beacon on a Mount, a Citty on a Hill, 

Splendar, obs. f. Splindeii sb. 
TSpleTldence. Obs."^^ [Cf. lateL. spleudentia^ 
It. splendenza.'] Splendour. 

1604 Pricket Hon. Fame (i88i) 32 More, then if Ten hun- 
dred thousand sunnes at once all sninde, and clearly should 
their radiant splendcnce guise, 
t Sple’ndeiicy. Obs, [See prec, and -ency.J 
Splendour. 

a x5Qt H. Smith Arrow agst Aik. v. (1593) K nj b viarg. 
Visibility or splendenclc of the church in outward shew. 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antiehr. 11. vI. 75 Men.. are de- 
lighted with the magnificence and with the splendende of 
rites and ceremonies. 

Splendent (splemdent), a. [a. L. splendent-, 
sp/endens, pres. pple. of splendh'C to be bright or 
shining. . So It. splendentCy •iente, Sp. and Pg. 
esplciidenUy OF. esplendent.'] 

1. Shining brightly by virtue of inherent light. 


*474 in Coventry Leei Book (xgoS) 393 O splendent 
Creator 1 . .More hryghter then Phebus, excedent all lyght 1 
*503 Hawes Examp. Virt, i. 6 Whan the golden sterres 
clere were splendent. 1583 Melbancke Philotimus X ij b, 
The same loue whiche gmes the Sun his splendent globe, 
hath giuen the Moone.. her homed head. 160^'J'ryall 
Chev. Ill, iii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 314 Like the Sunne in his 
Meridian Throne, * 1 00 splendent for weake eyes to gaze 
upon. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 233 As is very ob- 
servable in their red and splendent Planets, that is of Mars 
and Venus, x686 GesKX>Celest, Bodies iii. ii. 43? Kepler has 
noted a Splendent Air in the day-time. 1812 Cary Dante, 
P arad. ix. 14 Another of those splendent forms approach’d. 
1876 J. Ellis Caesarin Egypt 120 Their splendent world of 
light they permeate. 

fig. 1609 Ev, Woman in Hum. v, i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Be 
stars to Firmaments, and, as you are Splendent, so be fixed, 
not wandering. 

b. Of rays, light, etc. 

1509 Pari. Deuylles Bivb, With aungelles to synge in 
lyght splendent, c 1605 Rowley Birth Merlin 1 v. v. Again, 
behold from the igniferous body Seven splendent and illus- 
trious rays are spread. 1676 Phil. Trans. XL 744 It will 
for all this resume a splendent brightness even in the cold 
water itself. 1758 Ibid. LI. 253 Its light was most surpris- 
ingly splendent. 

fig. 16x4 Jackson Creed hi. 179 Though cloudes of enuy 
now may seeme, thy splendent rayes to choake. 1635 
Fitz-Geffrey Holy Transp. (1881) 185 A Slarre which 
though his Orbe be earth,. .Yet doth from heauen deriue 
his splendent light. ax6^ Wharton Poems Wks. (1683) 
355 Religion's outward worth and splendent Rays. 

2. Reflecting light with great brilliancy; bright, 
gleaming, resplendent. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 8t This bowell . . in a dogge 
hath for the most part a more splendent red. 1607 Topsell 
Fourfi. Beasts 86 He had on his right side an exceeding 
splendent white spot. Ibid. 148 The best Grey-hound hath 
..a neate sharpe head, and splendent eyes, a 16^ Ran. 
dqlph Poems (1638) 30 A splendent buckle in iher maiden 
zone. 1671 T. Webster Metallogr. iv. 28 It is. .most dense, 
uniform, splendent, yellow, and is a most prelious thing. 
18x4 H, Busk 7 Maria.. seiz’d the .splendent 
shears. X826 Faraday Exp. Fes. (1859) 193 i>y evaporation 
it gave a splendent white cry.stalline salt. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin. II. 179 Her complexion really was as pure as 
splendent Parian marble. 

"b. Extremely brilliant, gorgeous, or magnificent. 
1567 Drant Horace, Ep. Avij, Both godds, and noble- 
men m splendent vestures gay. isS^Stvbbeh A nat. Abus. 
I, (1879) 39 To think that the Lorde our God is delighted in 
the splendenteshewe of outward apparell. 1635 A. Stafford 
Fern. Glory (i860) 7 If the Inne was so splendent, so sump- 
tuou^j what may we thinke of the amiable Guest, that 
lodg’d in it ? 1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 66 
Now the Horses proud Breath fire, and trample with a 
furious heat, To hurrie in the Splendent Chariot. 18x7 
Stephens inShaw's Gen, Zool. X. i, 246 Splendent Thrush, 

, .This most splendid bird is generally admitted to be div 
tinct from the Shining Thrush. 1858 Carlyle Gt. v, 

V. I. S7^ Long Files of Giants, splendent in gold-lace and 
grenadier-caps, have succeeded. 

3. Having qualities comparable to material 
brightness or brilliancy; pre-eminently beautiful, 
grand, or great. 

XS09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. (Percy Soc.) s The fayre lady 
excellent, Above all other in cleare beauty splendent. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinareh., Hen. V, xxiv, And lead vs on Try vm- 
phant through the Port Of Victorye, to Honour’s Splendent 
Court, a X763 She.nstonE Lox^e ^ Honour 17 Th^ Iberian 
realm Could boast.. No race more splendent, and no form 
so fair. 1837 (Tarlyle Fr. Fey. 1. 11. 1, Boqk-paper, splen- 
dent with Theories, Philosophies, Sensibilities, 
b. Of qualities, actions, etc. 

The first quotation is from a letter given as a ridiculous 
example of the use of ’ ink-born terms *, 

*SS 3 T- Wilson Rhet. (1580) 165 Becyng accersiled to 
suche splendcnle renowme, and dignilie splendldious. 1599 
Broughton's Let. vii. 22 The splendent brighlnes of ibe 
Tructh, which burnes. .so gloriously.^ X615 Daniel Hymens 
'Tri. Ded., By your splendent worthiness Your name shall 
longer live than shall your walls. X654 Gataker Disc, 
APol. 97 The splendent lustre of Calvins repute. 1873 M. 
Collins Squire SilchesterW.xvCx. isBThespIendent genius 
of. .Christopher North, 

Hence fSple’ndently truTzi. Obs, 

XS76 Pettie Petite Pallace 12b, Did it not make her 
glory & virtue shew more splcndently to the whole world? 
x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 30 So splendently appearing 
these 60. yeares together. 16x3 Jackson Creed iL 352 Scrip- 
ture. .shines most splendently, most clearly, like a lighu 
Splender, obs, or dial. var. Splindeb. 
Splendescent (splende-scnt),a. [a. L. splend- 
escent-, spleiidescens, pres. pple. of spUndes-clre to 
become bright.] Splendid, gorgeous. 

1848 Clough Bothie i, Splendescent asagod of Oljnnpus. 
1850 Brit, Museum (Chambers) 225 Some of these little 
creatures, with their inimitable plumage of splendescent 
purple; 

t Sple-ndicant, a. Obs,—^ [a. pres. pple. of L. 
sphndUare to shine.] Resplendent, brilliant. 

159* R. D. Hypneroiomachia m And by what Industrie in 
her starrie forehead.. she bad infixed the fairest part of the 
heavens, or the splendycant Hcraclea. 

Splendid (splemdid), a. [ad, L. splendid-us, 
f, sphndere to be briglit. So F. spUndide, It, 
splendido, Sp. and Pg. esplazdido:\ 

1. Marked by much grandeur or display; sump- 
tuous, grand, gorgeous. 

1624 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 172 His entertej-nment 
..was as splendid as that country could afford, 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Feb. l 1 167 AU cost was employed {o 
make their Entertainments splendid. *7x7 Ladv .M. »v. i 
Montagu Lei. to Lady Rich x Tan., It isnot very^^nsive 
to keep a splendid table. *73* Young Brothers l *, 1 know , 


SPLENDIDLY. 

this ^lendid court ot Macedon, And haughty Philip, well. 

J* Canterb. T. I. 367 Accommodation so 

*0 o ^ know not that I should desire were I a prince, 
1818 Scott Br, Lamm. xxii,The entertainment was splen- 
did to profusion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. I. 175 The 
capital was excited by preparations for the most splendid 
wronation that had ever been known. X856 Froudc Hist. 
■^«^(i858) I. ii. 176 He had the splendid tastes in which 
the English people most delighted.- 

b. Of persons : Maintaining, or living in, great 
style or grandeur. 

1658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot, v. 80 But man is a Noble 
Animal, splendid in ashes, .and pompous in the grave. 
rtx687 Petty Pol. Arilh. (1690) 86 The King and some 
great Men of France appear more Rich and Splendid than 
those of the like Quality in England.^ X779 Johnson L. P., 
PoPeVD^s.lV.q Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious 
of splendid acquaintance. 

2. a. Resplendent, brilliant, extremely bright, in 
respect of light or colour, rare. 

*634 Sir T. Herbert Trxv. 193 In the night, during 
which the streets are splendide with glistering Lights and 
Torches. X750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 154 The topaz 
is a most splendid and famous stone of those they call burn- 
ing gems. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 424 These 
splendid inhabitants of the air [sc. kingfishers] possess, .the 
brightest colours, the roundest forms [etc.]. xBzo Keats 
Hyperion ii. 353 In each face he saw a gleam of light, But 
splendider in Saturn’s. x8^ Chapters Phys. Sci. 319 These 
colours, already so splendid and various when seen in one 
aspect, are still more diversified [etc.]. 

b. Magnificent in material respects ; made or 
adorned in a grand or sumptuous manner. 

1685 Baxter Paraphr. N, T. Matt. vI. 28 A more beauti- 
ful flower than Solomon’s most splendid Ornaments could 
match. 1699 C, Hopkins Cottrt-Prosp., Peace All [rooms] 
she keeps Silent, but Splendider than that of Sleeps. 1802 
in Nairne Peerage Evid, (1874) 165 We arrived in this 
great and splendid capital. 1863 "Lyzu, Anliq. Man 46 
A splendid Hindoo temple has lately been discovered. 1891 
Farrar Darkn. 4- Dawn Ixv, .Almost mad with misery, he 
returned to his splendid chamber in the Golden House. 

c. Having orembodying some elementof material 
grandeur or beauty. 

1815 J. Smith Panorama Sci, <5* Art II. 150 A splendid 
machine was constructed for this purpose [sc. ballooning] 
..by the younger Montgolfier. 2851 Thackeray in Scrip. 
Iters Mag, IL 142/2 The splendider scenery of the Alps. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. i. 238 All these splendid phenomena 
are, 1 believe, produced by diffraction. 

Comb. x 8 x 9 Lady Morgan Autobiog, (1850) 320 A most 
picturesque and splendid-looking stranger in (jreek costume. 

d. In specific names of birds or insects. 

x8ti Shaw Gen. Zool. VIII, r, 191 Splendid Creeper... 
Steel-blue and gold-green Creeper, with black wings and 
tail [etc.]. x 8^2 J. Rennie Bufterfi, Moths 168 The 
Splendid Codling [Semasia Spleudana, Stephens). 

8, Imposing or impressive by greatness, grandeur, 
or some similar excellence, 

26s| Gauden Hierasp. Pref. 34 Persons of more ample 
conditions, splendider fortunes, and higher quality. 2750 
Johnson Rambler No. 68 p i Of actions that deserve our 
attention, the most splendid are not always the greate.st. 
1784 CowpER Task V. 320 That thus he may procure His 
thousands, weary of penurious life, A splendid opportunity 
to die. 1819 Scott Ivankoe xlii. For this service a splendid 
sotU-scat was paid to the convent of Saint Edmund’s, 1849 
MAC.‘^ULAY Hist. Eng. vii, IL lor If a design was splendid, 
Mordaunt seldom inquired whether it were practicable. 
1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 3 Luther and Calvin in their 
separate ways brought into splendid prominence their new 
ideas of moral order, 

b. Dignified, haughty, lordly. 

2833 T. Hook Parson's Dan, i. v, A splendid contempt 
for female intellect. 

4. Of persons : Illustrious, distinguished. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Feb. i. § 196 He intended the 
Discipline of the Church . .should be applied to the greatest 
and most splendid Transgressors. i66oCuillim's HerMdry 
(ed. 4) HI. iii. iiS Which Family is not a little splendid by 
the actions of two persons of it, 

6, Excellent; very good or fine. 

X644 R. Baillie Zf/A 4 * (1841)11.215 Mr. Edwards 

hes written a .splendid confutation of all Independents* 
Apologie. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe XIV. xciv. § 4. 4 
The summit of these ridges afforded a splendid position for 
the French artillery to fire upon the English guns. i88a 
Proc.R. Gcog. Soc. IV, 460 He was taught to be a splendid 
shot with the gun and with the bow, 

6, Used, by way of contrast, to qualify nouns 
having an opposite or difietent connotation, 

2667 Milton/'. L. ii. 252 Our state Of .splendid vassalage. 
2714 R. Fiddes Praci. Disc. 11. 25 Even their best actions 
[arc] no better than splendid sins. 2756 Burke Subl. 4- B. 
Wks. 1842 I. 44 In many cases this splendid confusion would 
destroy all use. 1848 Fl. R<wers Ess. (1874) I, vi. 294 Even 
the most successful crime is but a splendid misery. 2^ 
igth Cent. Apr. 524 When she gives, proudly, notice to the 
whole world of her splendid isolation. ^ 

t Splen^’dionSy Obs. [f. L. splendtd-us f 
-loosj Splendid, magnificent, brilliant. 

x43*-So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. ii Seenge the poverte and 
insuflicicnce of myconnynge after so spiendidious laTOures. 

XSS3 [see Splendent 2 bj. xS 99 JOn-son 
of Hum. ir. il, His lady? what, is shee 
/nd amiable? « 1630'j. Tavtoa (Water PO 
Vnhappy Phaetons bpiendidiouj Stre. iSS 3 «• 

PmU-x Trav. «Ui. B5 All which 

ious b>- the Trumpets, Comets, Hoboy5,..lhat were heard 
in every corner. , /nr .-1 

Hence tSplenai-dionsly 

l«r-SO Tr. ffiedra (Rolls) 1. « 'V^oje Roberta 

B jtihoppe of HSeflbrde onome* „ 

Splendidly (splo-ndidli), <t. [f. Sii.i..vDir) <7. 

+ -LT 2.] In a splendid manner. 



SPLENDIDNESS. 
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SPLENETIC. 


1. With much grandeur or display ; sumptuously, 
grandly, gorgeously : a. In respect of living, state 
or ceremony, etc. 

i6sT Hobbes Levtatlt, iii. xHL 294 The Bishops of those 
times. .lived splendidljv 1682 Wood Life 22 Jan., The old 
ladySanderson. .was buried vcrie splendidly in Westminster 
Abbey Church. 1693 Duydeii fitvenaC tit. 238 How he 
lives and cats; How largely gives; how splendidly he 
treats. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3919/2 His Grace was splen- 
didly treated by the Corporation m the Town Hall. 1839 
Thirlwall Hist, Greece VI. J85 The burial of the dead., 
was splendidly solemnised. 1841 Thackeray Drum i. 
xxviii, Dukes. .were splendidly served at her feasts. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Routola 11. vii. {1880) II. 68 The Rucellai., 
kept a great table and lived splendidly. 

b. In respect of appearance, adornment, etc. 

1675 OciLBY Britannia Introd. E, The old or Royal Ex- 
change. .more splendidly Re-built by the City and Company 
of Mercers. 1772-84 Cook's Voy, III, 220 All the women 
appeared very splendidly dressed, after the Kamtschadale 
fashion. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xiii, The apartments., 
were far more splendidly furnished than any which Quentin 
had yet seen in the royal palace. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lear, 
374 A plumage that is most splendidly hriUiant. 1847 C. 
Bronte yawtf Eyre vli, They were splendidly attired in 
velvet, silk and furs. 

2. In a manner or style compelling admiration ; 
magnificently, gloriously. 

177^ Goldsm. Nat, Hist. i. iii. I, 19 These have been the 
enquiries that have splendidly employed many ,, philo- 
sophers. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. I, To Rdr., 
Not prone in the first instance to war, though splendidly 
tenacious in battle when it does come. x 83 o Meredith 
Tragic Com, (1881) 132 To break conventional laws, and 
be splendidly irrational. 

S. Excellently, finely. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 393/1 We were steaming along 
splendidly now. 1912 Throne 7 Aug, 222/1 A set of 
chambers, .which he said would suit us splendidly. 

4. Comb,, as splendidly-bound, etc. 

1648 J, Beaumont Psyche xu liii, Six yellow springs.. 
Disgorge their splendidly-contagious flood. x8j8 Lady 
Morgan Autobiography (1859) 225 With splendidly-bound 
‘ Heures * and magnificent reticules. x886 C. E. Pascoe 
London. 0/ To-day v. (ed, 3) 71 The gay throng of splendidly, 
uniformed militar}’ and naval officers. 18^ ‘R. Boldre- 
WOOD* Col Reformer (2891) 222 Well mounted.. on splen- 
didly.conditioned animals. 

Splendidness, [f. as piec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being splendid; magnificence, 
grandeur. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vnr. Ixiii, Resolv'd to try his 
eye.s Upon that Infant-face of Splendidness, ^V. 

Burton liin, Anton. 251 The splendidness of the iluild- 
ings> and the magnificence of the Churches. 1674 Bp. 
Croft Fast Serin. 14 Their splendidness and voluptuous- 
ness of living. 1728 iStoRCAN A Igiers I. lu. 44 He drew the 
Eyes of all the Spectators by the Splendidness of his purple 
Kobe. 

t Splendidous, a. Obs. [f. L. splendid-us + 

.ous.J =Splekdidious o. 

1605 B. JoNSON Voipone 11. Vi, Who, euer since my arriuall, 
have detayned me to their vses, by their splendidous 
liberalities, 1640 G. Abbott yob Paraphr. 138 Where is 
this man’s princely pompe, that but even now was so 
splendidousx 

Hence t Splendidously adv, Obs, 

1640 G. Abbott yob Paraphr, 126 Neither shall the place 
where he lived so splendidously ever enjoy him so any more. 

Splendiferous (splendi'feras), a. [In early 
use f. med.L. *splendifcr (for late 'L,spknddrifcr)\ 
cf. OF. splendifere. In mod. use jocular (cf. 
Splesdacious a.) and orig, [/.S,"] 
f L Full of, abounding in, splendour. Obs, 

CX460 G. Ashb^' Dicta Philos, 2031 Who that is wele 
cheriNshed with a king And is with nj’ra^rete & splendi- 
ferous. 1538 Bale Br, Com. J, Sapt. in Harl. hlisc, 
(Malh.) I. 215 O tjTne most ioyfull, daye most splendiferus, 
1546 CoYERDALE Calvin's Treat. Sacram. Dj, Seyng that 
y» brj’ght and splendiferoU'>e veritie is of it selfe able to 
confute so absurde a ^•anItie, 

2. colloq. Remarkably fine; magnificent. 

1^3 Haliburton Sam Slick in Eng. xiu, A splendiferous 
while boss, with long tail and flowin' mane, 1854 P, B. St. 
John Amy Moss 28^ I only escaped. .by means of a 
splendiferous girl call'd Kate. 1863 C. Reade Hard Cash 
xxviii. II. 288, I see the splendiferous articles anivc, and 
then they vani'ib for ever, 

t Sple'ndioTls, a. Obs. [Cf. It. spUndioso.l 
Splendid. 

1609 Armin Maids of More-Cl, (iSSo) 126 ^Vhich are as 
sun-shine, sometimes splendious. 2644 Nve Gunnery i. 
(1647) 48 By that splendious light you shall see every flaw, 
crack or honycomh. 1654 Flecksoe Ten Years Traj’. 20 
In so noble Company, so splendious Entertainment, and so 
magnificent Equipage. 

Splendir, dial, variant of Splikdeb. 

't' SpleTidisli, V. Obs. rare. [Cf. Resplend- 
ISH a. intr. To shine, b. traits. To make 
splendid. 

X555 J, Phillip Patient Grissell 2235 Pango I the 
Countls am, my prai>e doth splendish bright. i^3Stubbes 
Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) x 3 To splendish, bcautifie and sc: 
forthelhc maicstic and glotie of this his earthly kvmgdome. 
Splendorous (sple-ndoras), a. Also 7 splon- 
d’roua, aplendroxis, S -9 spleiidourous. [f. 
splendor Splekdour jA] Full of splendour; 
resplendent, bright. 

1591 Drayton Morses Map Miracle (1604I 70 Him^lfe 
Inuested in a splendorous flame. *594 ““ Idea 2x5 \our 
Bcauiie is the hot and splcndrou^ Sunne. 1627 — .^^/;/. 
court 35 In Warlike state the Royall Standard home Before 


him, as in splendrous Armes he road. 2639 G. Daniel 
Eccltis, XXV. 31 Splendrous, and in a height Transcending 
all bright lustice. 2796 P. L. Courtier Picas, Solitude 
(1802)85 In Corydon's splendourous Ball. 1872 G. Mac- 
DONALD Wks, Fancy ^ Imag. 111. 215 Alight that.. spreads 
a finer joy, Than cloudless noon-tide splendorous o'er the 
M’orld. 

Splendour (Splemdoj), sb. Also 5-6 splen- 
dure, 7-eur; 6- splendor. \p.A, NF.{e)splendnr, 
-onr (OF. esplendor, etc.), or L. splendor, f. splend- 
ere to shine. So F. splendtur, It. splendore, Sp. 
and Pg. esplendorI\ 

1. Great brightness ; brilliant light or lustre. 

a. £*2450 Cov. Myst. (Shales. Soc.) 191 In the sunne con- 
sydjT ge thynges thre. The splendure, the hete, and the 
lyght. 2600 Fairfax 7 Vixf<? vii. xHv, When. .The shining 
fort his goodly splendure losed. x6o^ Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1288 Mixing splendeur and light together with the 
said deepe azure. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 30 Lyke as the beame 
of the materyall sonne. .causeth a splendour or bryghtnes. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 8 It may be, Percolation doth not only 
cause Clearness and Splendour, but Sweetness of Savour. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E, India fy P, 128 The splendour of the 
Moon being shaded by the sides of the Mountains. 2782 
Phil, Trans, LXXIl. 427 The wax tapers took flame 
immediately with an uncommon splendour. 2825 Scott 
Talism, vi, Hts bright blue eye, which at all times shone 
with uncommon keenness and splendour. 2897 F, T. Bullen 
Cruise Cachalot' 104 Slowly.. the intruding gloom over, 
spread the sweet splendour of the shining sky. 

Comb. 1821 Shelley Epipsyeh, 81 The splendour-winged 
stars. 2836 Browning y. Agricola in Medit, 4 Splendour- 
proof I keep the broods of stars aloof. 

y. 1596 Drayton Le^., Matilda xxxv. Poems (2605) 
Ffvij b, Such bountie Nature did to them impart, Those 
lampes two planets, clearer then the seauen, That with their 
splendor light the world to heauen. 2597 J. Payne Royal 
Exch.^y Heneythersaw that splendor and glory.,, nor the 
heavens open. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Clean 
Linen Wks. ii. 269/2 Till Tytans glory from the burnish’d 
East. .the rotundious Globe with splendor filles.^ 2684 
ConUmpl. St, Man 11. ix. (1609) 232 A Wheel of Squibs and 
Fire-Works. .casts forth a tnousand lights and splendors, 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules cf Diet in Aliments, etc. i. 414 A 
certain Splendor or Shining in the Eyes, with a little 
Moisture. 1782 Phil, Trans. LXXII. 299 Inflammable ajr 
is also the principle which. .gives them their metallic 
splendor. 2872 B. Taylor Faust Prol. (1875) !• ** And 
swift and swift beyond conceiving The splendor of the 
world goes round. 

b. Her. (See quots.) 

1766 PoRNY Heraldry (1777) Diet, The Sun is said to be 
in Splendor when it is represented with the lineaments o a 
human face, and environed withraies. x868 Cussans Her, 
(1893) X02 The Sun is always supposed to be Proper, or In 
bis G!or>*, or Splendour,. .unless otherwise specified, 

2. Magnificence ; great show of riches or costly 
things ; pomp, parade. 

2626 Fortescue Papers (Camden) 15 Whome the splen- 
dour of fortune hath not beene able to make . . lesse vertuous. 
2664 H. More Mysi. Iniq, 280 His purple Cardinals are so 
Emperor like and of such a senaton'ous splendour. 2732 
Lediaro Sethos II. vh. 48 Their ambassy appear’d in 
splendour before your haven. 1770 Goldsm, Des. Vil- 
lage 286 While thus the land adorned for pleasure all In 
barren Splendour feebly W’aits the fall. 2837 Lockhart 
Scott I. li. 63 The antique splendour of the ducal house. 
2863 Miss Braddon y.Marchmont's Legacy III. i, 8 Paul 
I^Iarchmont was fond of splendour, and meant to have as 
much of it as money could buy. 18W C. E. Pascoe Land. 
^To-day xxx\. (ed. 3) 286 One of the most splendid streets 
in London, deriving its splendour from its club-houses, 
iersonif 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 280 Tis TJse alone 
that sanctifies Expense, And Splendour borrows all her rays 
from Sense. 

y. 1680 Burnet Rochester 91 A people naturally fond 
of a risible splendor in Religious Worship. 2723 Steele 
Guardian No. 19 F3 Riches and outward splendor have 
taken up the place of it. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav, (1760) 
II. 103 with regard to external splendor, ..lam inclined to 
think that modem Rome is superior to the ancient. 2824 
W. Irving T, Trav, II. 104 Its faded embellibhmenls spoke 
of former splendor. 18^ Hawthorne Fr. If It. yrnls. II, 
98 Gold-laced cocked hats and other splendors. 

3. Brilliant distinction, eminence, or glory; im- 
pressive or imposing character. 

2604 E. G[RiMSTONn) D'AcostfCs Hist. Indies vi. xxvi. 487 
Montezuma set Knighthood in his highest splendor. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 145 Without any other Friend- 
ship or Support, than what the splendour of a Pious life., 
would reconcile to him. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 72 
Flo Excellencies of higher reputation and brighter splendour. 
2830 D'Israeli Chas, /, III. ix. 296 The splendour of the 
present progress had not hitherto been equalled in our 
annals. 2873 Hamerton Intell. Life 11. ii. 62 The splendor 
of the intellectual life. 

4. Brilliant or ornate appearance, or colonring. 
Also Comb. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat Hist, (1824) II, 349 A ve^* extensive 
Irib^ Temailiable for the splendour and the \*ariety of their 
plumage. 2820 Shelley IViich Ail. iii. Like ^lendour- 
winged inolhs. 2854 tr. Hettneds Athens 18 ’Ihe Attic 
plain lies before us in a splendour and beauty, to describe 
which the forms and colours of the painter are powerless. 

Sple ndour, v. [f. prec.] 

■ 1. irdr. To move with splcntloar. 

1853 T. Parker TMsm (i860 216 When a star with fiery 
hair came splcndouring through the night, it filled medieval 
astronomers \rith amazement. 2887 Service Ltye Dr, 
Duguid 272 TTic golden language of a priceless love Went 
splcndouring like a song of heav n down. 

2. trans. To invest with splendour. 
rtj867 A. Smith Life Drama 1.49 Poems (1901) 3 *115 
not for me To fling a Poem, like a comet, out, Far- 
splcndouring the sleepy lerdms of night. 


j 
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Splendrous, obs. variant of Splendokods a 

tSple-ndy, tr. Obs.~^ [f. L, sp/end-cre,] Los. 
trous, glittering. 

2683 PETTUs Fleta Min, i. (i686) 250 Thcie appertains to 
the harsh flowing Copper Oars., what is splendy, mispicUy 
glimery or spady. 

S^lene’ctom^. Sur^. [ad. mod.L. if lime, 
tomia, i. Gr. anX-ijv Spleen sb. + iKTOjxri exrisioB. 
So F. spliiseclomieI\ Excision or removal of ih- 
spleen. Also Splene’otomlst, one who lemovtj 
the spleen {Cent. Bid. iSgj); Splene'ctomlzei’. 
trans., to excise the spleen of (an animal or person). 

1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1192/1 .S//f««/OT«Vi,..ol(iitn 
for excision of the spleen;.. splenectomy. 3897 tillbiitt: 
Sysi. sMed IV. 516 Effects of splenectomy in man. HO. 
522 Experiments on rabbits that had been splentctomixi 
Ibid. 528 Laudenbach found them in a splenectoraised dc;. 

Splenetic (spllhctik), a. and sb. Fonns: 
5-6 spleaetyk(e, 6 -ike, -ique, 7-8 -ick, 7- 
splenetio; 7 spleenetick. [ad. late L.;7)/fHr/iV. 
ns, i. splen Spleen. So F. spUnStique, It. sfkn- 
etico, Sp. and Pg. esplenelico. See also SfLESilic 
a. and Splenitio a. 

Metrical examples show that down to the beginnla^ cf 
the 19th cent, the stress was on the first syllable, asgivta 
by Bailey, Johnson, and early igth cent. Diets.] 


A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to, connected ivitb. 
the spleen ; splenic. Also^. 

XS44 Fhaer Regitn. Ly/e (1553) The passion spies- 
etyke commeth by a colde humoure melancolykc. i6i3 
Burton Anat, Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (ed. 3) 75 Thai Splev 
eticke Hypocondriacall winde.. which proceeds from ll.e 
spleen and short ribbes. 1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal «,Tht 
Splenetick Vein, or Artery. 2758 J. S. it^LeDran'sOlun. 
Surg, (1771) Diet., Vas Breve, a Vein passing. .to th* 
Splenetick Vein. 28x8 Keats Endym. iv. 399 TbcsenHQ 
horses, though they foster’d are Of earths splenetic lire, 
dully drop Their full-vein’d ears. 1897 Allbult's Sut. 
Med. IV, 527 Microscopically they were composed cf 
splenetic tissue much pigmented. 

+ 2 . Affected with, or suffering from, disease cr 
disorder of the spleen ; in later use, affected isilb 
melancholia or hypochondria, Obs, 

2544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e (2546) H v, The pacient Is called 
splenetike, whiche ye maye knowe by that, that after mean 
they have payne in theyr left syde. c 2550 H, Lloyd Tna. 
Health M viij, For them that be splenetike. 1656 RiccLft 
Pract. Physiik 105 'They that have a weak Spleen 
perly called spleenetick. 2697 J. Sergeant Solid rhm. 
200 Splenetick or Maniacal Men can fancy jhey are maoJ 
of Glass. 2733 Chcynb Eng. Malady n. viii. 193 A! 
Symptoms and Disorders of a splenetick Person vnll w 
naturally and readily deduced from loo thick and glcvry or 
sharp Juices. 1766 Goldsm. Ess. 5, F 1 If he be spleaetjj 
he may every day meet companions, .with whose groans w 
may mix his own, « 

alsol, 2658 Rowland Topsells Four-f, 

Spleen [of a dog] drunk in Urine, cureih the Splecnctt^ 
(1607 spleenatickj. 1750 tr. Leonardus* Mirr, Stoiufit a 
cures the splenetick, being bound to the spleen. 

+ b. Characterized by, tending to produce; 
melancholy or depression of spirits. Obs. 

rti7oo Evelyn Diary 20 Dec. 2673, They spake of tee 
excellent aire and climate in respect of our cloudy 
splenetic country, a 2704 T. Brown Walk round Ley- 
Wks. 1709 III. 111.42 To contribute your Assistance 
to expel these Splenetick Vapours. 2759 Goldsm. 
Learn, xi, They should be made up in our splenetic cuiM. 
to be taken as physic. 2782 Cowper Conyersat. 58: 
friend,. Whose wit can brighten up a wintry day, 
chase the splenetic dull horns away. 

3 . Having an irritably morose or peevish dispo* 
sition or temperament ; given or liable to nls c 
angry impatience or irritability; 

testy, irascible. (Freq. in the 18th c.) 

2592 G, Harvey Pierce's Super. 158, I 
splenelique when I was most dumpish but I 
a frise Jest, 2693 Double-Dealer I't. vi, 1 • 

know whether to be splenetic or airy upon't. X/O* . 
Wife of Bath 90 Nowgayly mad, now sourly spW * j 
Freakish when well, and fretful when sbes siciL t 
Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) 1. 189 A splenetic 
must have somebody to find fault with. 1780 . 

Princ. Legist, ii. § 5 The fear of future 
hands of a splenetic and revengeful Deity. 284* -^1 
Barn. Rudge xli, Neighbours who had got up 
that morning, felt good-humour stealing on them ^ 
heard iL 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. v, Her ^ 

though not a splenetic or vindictive woman, had « 
ceptibilities. 

absol. 2756 C. Smart tr. Horace, Sat. ir. v. 

By voluntary garrulity you will offend the 
morose. 2829 J. Taylor Entkus. viii. 2C7 Tbedisappo 
the splenetic, and the fanaticaL 

b. Of humour, temper, etc. -vcos' 

1712 Stef-Le Sped. No. 392 F 3 'Tho* his ,7«5 

traded Temper made him take fire Imrncdiatciy. ^ 
Dilw'orth Pepe IIS His splenetic turn of mind 
for the sequestered life he was so fond of. c xSzo ^ 

Italy, Foreign TVar/. (1836) 16911 wasinasplcncttc^^'j^^^ 
that 1 sat me down. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. L 
an amazing power of gratifying her splenetic or wor 
minded humours by extolling her ovm family. .--ffCr 

4 . Characterized by, arising from, 
exhibiting, spleen or ill-humour. 

2693 Dry'dcn yuvenalX>td.{xj2^) p.xllv;, 
to have purg <1 himself from those splenetick i, 

those Odes and Epodes. 2749 Fielding Tom 
To write within such severe rules as these, is as 
as to live tm to some splenetic opinions. X/TS 
Sehvyn Ip Coniemp, (1844) III. 1x8 Forget ’*^'*?* 
wTote to you ; it was the os'crflowingofasplcceucrrx- 
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1806 SuRR Land, 11 . 159 In a moment of splenetic 
pride the jewels were dispatched. 1862 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. 
XI. iii. III, 77 His envies, deep-hidden splenetic discontents 
and rag^, 1899 E. Gosse Donne I. 44 The poem 

closes with an outburst of splenetic raillery. 

1 5, Of medicines : Acting on, good for, the 
spleen. Obs, 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyms xv, The Splenetick medi- 
cine of Galen. 1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Commit, in, 92 If the 
Spleen be affected, splenetick Medicines must be added, 
2728 Chambers Cyd. s.v, IFatert Splenetic Waters, are 
those proper against Diseases of the Spleen. 

B. sb. 1. ts.. One who suffers from disease or 
disorder of the spleen. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlv, (Bodl. MS.), In 
dritike it [urine] halpehspleneiikes& clensehroted woundes. 
C2440 Pallad, on Hush. viii. 125 This wyn. .solueth fleume 
and helpith splenetyk. 2728 in Chambers Cyct, 

b. One who has a splenetic disposition ; a 
splenetic, peevish, or ill-humoured person. 

^ 1703 Steele Tender Hush. ni. ii, The Spleneticks Speak 
just as the Weather lets ’em. 2779 Alexander //■*>/. IPoiuen 
Introd. (1782) I. p. viii, The subject upon which satirists had 
discharged their wit, and splenetics their ill-humour. 2784 
Unfortunate Sensibility I. 144 , 1 cannot see why any poor 
splenetic should interfere. 

1 2. A splenetic medicine or remedy. Obs. 

CX643 Lo. Herbert Autohiog. (1824) 38 They that are 
subject to the Spleen from their ancestors ought to use 
those herbs that are splenetics. 27x8 Quincy Comfit. Disfi. 
121 It is commended. .for a most noble Epaiick, Splenetick, 
and Vulnerary. 

Hence Splene*ticness, the fact or condition of 
being splenetic, rare 
2727 in Bailey (vol. II). 

t Splene'tical, a. and sb. Ohs. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. 1. = Splenetic 1. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gahellumer's Bk. Physicke 162/1 [A pre- 
-scription) For Splenelicalle dolour, a 2639 Wotton Reliq. 
(1651) 488, I have received much benefit .. touching my 
spleneticall Infirmity. 2^4 Westmacott Scrifit. Herb. 13 
Wild- Ash.. will yield a Liquor highly commended in Scor- 
butical and Splenelical Affects. 2708 Brit. Afiollo No. 72. 
2/1 Splenelical and Hypocondriacal Distempers. 

2. Disposed to mirth. (Cf. Spleen sb. 1 c.) 
<22662 Holyday yuvenal (1673) 283 Splenelical Demo- 
critus did make His lungs with a perpetual laughter shake. 

B. sb. = Splenetic sb. 2. 

2672 Salmon Med. iii. xv. 258 Splcnetlcals are such 
things as are appropriated to the Spleen, the seat of Melan- 
cholTy. 

Splenetically(spl/he*tikali),(Z/A/. [f.asprec,] 
In a splenetic manner ; with spleen. 

1779 Alexander Hist. Women Introd, (1782) I. p. v, We 
laugh at their credulity, and kplenetically satirise, .all their 
fauh.s and follies. x8i6 Scott Bi. Du'arfy, More splenet- 
ically than became a philosopher or hermit. 2856 Masson 
Bss. Biog.tjr Crit. 193 Whether the above was splenetically 
sent to Calcott . .is not certain, 2873^ Mrs. Whitney Other 
Girls X, * I guess you'll find It so,' said Eliza Mokey, splen- 
etically. 

Sple'uetive, rave. [Cf. Splenative a.] 

1. = Splenetic 3. 

1679 Fletcher's Elder Brotherly, i. (Fol.*), Sonie splenetive 
[Q.^ spleenative] Youths now, that had never seen more than 
tlw Country smoak, will grow in choler, 

2. -Splenetic a. 4. 

2829 Examiner Siiilx The Quarterly,. pouss forth splen- 
etive sophisms. 2839 James Centlcm. Old School i, With 
a sharp splenetive oaih the horseman tore the gale ppen, 

Sple*netize, v. Obs.'-^ [f. Splenet-ic a. 4- 
-IZE.J Irons. To render splenetic or ill-humoured. 

1700 S. Parker Philos. Ess. 39 These violent and frequent 
Alterations in the Weather serve for a perpetual Monitor by 
discomposing their Constitutions, .. and splenetizing the 
poor Gentlemen all-over. 

Splcili3<l (splr*nial), a.^ and sb. ZooU and 
Anal. [f. L. spleni-uvi (Pliny), ad. Gr, anKriviov 
bandage or compress.] 

A, adj. 1. Spletiial bone or piece^ a splint-like 

bone or process applied to the inner side of the 
lower mandible in certain classes of vertebrates , 
below Mammalia. j 

1848 Owen Homologies 25 As it is always applied like a 
surgeon's splint or plaster to the Inner side of most of the 
other pieces,,. ‘splenial ’..suggested itself to me as the most 
appropriate name. 2849-52 — ■ in TodfsCycl. Anat. IV. ir. 
882/2 The alveolar border of the splenial element of the 
mandible. 2875 Huxley in Encytl. Brit. I. 755/* 
obviously represents the angular, coronary, and splenial 
elements, and may be termed the angulo-sfilemai. 

2. Splenial border^ the posterior border of the 
corpus callosum ; hence splenial sttlcns, etc. 

2891 Cent. Did. s.v.. The splenial border of the corpus 
callosum. 1904 Duckworth Study Anthrofi. Lab. 67 On 
the mesial aspect of the hemisphere [of ^the brainj the pars 
genuaiis of the splenial sulcus is not visible. 

B. sb. The splenial bone or process. 

2854 Owen in Ords Cire. Sci.^ Org. Hat. I. 295 The 
coronoid is a short compressed plaie; the splenial Is a 
longer, slender plate, applied to the inner side of the articu- 
lar ami dentarj', and closing the groove on the inner side of 
the latter. 2888 Rolleston & Jackso.s Anim. Life 402 In 
Urodela teeth occur. , in the lower jaw on the dentary and 
splenial, 

f Splenial, a.~ Obs.~^ [f, splen Spleen jA] 
Splenetic, ill-natured, spiteful. 

2642 Afifirehend. Cafit. Butler x The Papists h.nve often 
made bould adventures to shew their malicious and splen- 
iall intents, toa-ards the Protestants. 
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tSple*niatiG,fl. Obs-^ [f. L. Spleen jA] 
*7®4 J- Harris Lex. Techn. I, Sfileniattck Artery ^ is said 
by some to be the greatest branen of the Cesliaca^ whence 
It goes to the Spleen, and therein ends. 

Spleiuc (splemik), a. Anat. svaii Path. Also 
7 splenike, 7“8 -ick, [ad. h. splenic-tis, ad. Gr, 
GTrX-qviKost f. Spleen sb. Cf. F. splenique 

(Pare), It. splenico^ Sp. esplemcol\ 

1 . Anat. Of, pertaining to, connected with, or 
situated in the spleen. 

Freq. in sfilenic artery ^filextis^ veittt vessel. 

2619 Purchas Micr-oeosmus v. 40 The Liuer by the splenike 
branch, transferreth them to the Serjeant of the scullery 
the Splene. 2666 G. Harvev Morb. Angl. xxvL (1672) 64 
Wee’I suppose the Spleen. .principally obstructed in its 
lower parts and Splenick branch. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 
578 The Gastrick and Splenick Arteries. 1702 /A*//, XXIII. 
2186 The Splenick Vein has divers Cells opening into it near 
Its Extremities in Human Bodies. 2728 Chambers O'c/.s.v. 
PlexuSy The Splenic Plexus sends out Branches to the left 
Part of the Ventricle and Panchreas. 1758 J. S. tr, Le 
Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 284 The Passage of the Sword 
was near the splenick Vessels. 1852 Carpenter Man. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 301 The areola formed by the trabecular tissue, 
commonly known as the splenic follicles. 2872 Huxley 
Physiol. V. 126 An artery called the splenic artery which 
proceeds almost directly from the aorta. 

b. Splenic ftexurtf the bend of the colon near 
the spleen. 

2808 J . Barclay Motions 545 At the liver it exhibits 
the hepatic flexure ; at the spleen the splenic flexure. 2879 
St. George's Hosfi. Refi. 270 A stricture was found situated 
in the descending colon, about two inches from the splenic 
flexure. 

2. -Splenetic 5. rare '~^. 

2730 in Bailey (foL). 

3 . Path. Of diseases, etc. : Of or affecting the 
spleen ; esp. splenic fever , malignant anthrax. 

2867 J. Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 296 Splenic diseases in sheep. 
x868 Refi. U. S. Commissioner Agrie. (1869) 5 On the 
breaking out of the splenic fever at the halting places of 
Texas cattle, 28^6 Bristowe Th. Sf Prod. Med. 578 The 
hepatic lesion which so' commonly goes along ^yith splenic 
enlargement. Ibid.. The presence of splenic hypertrophy. 
2884 Chr. Comtnw. ir Dec. 120/1 The cause of splenic fever, 
the terrible * Woolsorters' Disease *. 

Hence * 1 * Sple*nical a. Obsr-^ Sple'nicness, 
splenetic condition or state (Bailey, vol. II, 1727). 

2693 tr. BlancarcC s Phys. Did. (ed. 2), SfiUnica. Splenical 
Medicines, are such as by attenuating and volatilizing the j 
grosser parts, remove the Distempers and Obstructions of 
the Spleen. (Hence in Phillips (1^6).] 

Sple*2lico*f comb, form of L. splhtiats Splenic 
( 2., used occas. as in splenico-phrenic (see quot.). 

2835-^ Todds Cycl. Anat. 1. 14/2 The peritoneum,. in 
passing from the spleen to that muscle (the diaphragm] 
forms the fold called sfilenico.fihrenic. 

SplenifLcation (splenifikfi-Jan). Path. [a. 
F. splinijtcation, or ad. mod.L. splenijicaiio, f. 
splen Spleei^ sb^ =Splekizatio.\. 

2859 in Maynb Exfios. Lex, 2192. ^ 2876 F. T. Robrrts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 2) 352 This condition of the lung being 
termed splenification. 

Sple'nifyy Palh. [Cf. prec. and -Fr.] In 
passive : To undergo splenization. 

2873. F, T, Roberts Handbk. Med. 448 In extreme cases, 
the vesicular structure is scarcely apparent, and the tissue 
breaks down very readily, when the lung is said to be 
*splenified *, 

Splenish, obs. form ofSpLEENiSH a. 
tSplenitic, a. Obs. In 6 -ike, -ique, 7 
-ick(e, -io. [var. of Splenetic a. So obs. F. 
splenitiqnei\ bplenetic, splenic, in various senses, 
2578 Lyte Dodoens 6 'The samc..helpelh such as are 
splenitike. Ibid. 555 The young leaues. .are very good also 
to be eaten of suche as be splenitique. x66i J. Childrcy 
Brit. Bacon 60 The Waters are so good for Spfcnltick Dis- 
eases. 2672 Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 434 it attenuate^, 
opens, cleanses, is Diuretick and Splcniiick. 2684 tr. BoneVs 
Merc, Comfiit. vnr. 297 Bleeding must frequently be repeated 
in the splenitick Vein. 

[I Splenitis (spl/hortis). Path. [a. Gr, airKyv- 
iTiSf f. cnAyv SPLEEN sb. : see -ITIS.] inflammation 
of the spleen, or a particular form of this. 

*753 Chambers' Cyr4Suppl.s.v., Splenitis is also used by 
some authors to express a tumor or inflammation of the 
spleen. 1776-84 Cullen First Lines Physic. Wks. 1827 II. 

8r, I might here consider the Splenitis, or inflammation of 
iheSpleen. zZyiCycl.Prnct.Mcd. IV, ss/aThesymptoms 
of acute splenitis., are.. afeeling of weight, fulness, and pain 
in the left side. AHbutds Syst. Med. IV. 534 The 

softened and often diffluent condition of the spleen seen in 
cases of bacterial infection may be described as a splenitis. 

t Sple'nitive, a. Obs. rare. [Cf. SpleNat- 
ivn n., -ETIVE a.] Splenetic. 

j523 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. iii. xix. note., Hence Strato- 
nlcus merrily said, that in Crete dead men walked, because 
they were so splenilive, and pale-coloured. 1815 Monthly 
Mag. XXXVIII. 212 He wa.s however too splenilive, 
austere, impatient,, .to reach the abacus of excellence m 
the science of lexicography. 

II Splenitis (spli'-nii's). Anat. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
arXrjviov : cf. SPLENIAL o.’] A broad muscle, or 
cither of the two portions (the splenins capitis and 
colli) composing it, which occupies the upper part of 
the back of the neck and is attached to the occipital I 


75 . A. AtOKEO Anat. {ed, =) ui Some lendinous Fibres 
the Complex! and Splenii. Ibid., Ir. 

:h side. , the Splenios is inserted. 1831 R. Knox Clc^net s 


Anat. 249 The splenius extends the head, inclining it 
laterally, and impresses upon it a rotatory motion which 
turns the face to one side. 1873 Mivaet Elem. Anat. 290 
1 he splenius is placed obliquely in the neck. 
ailrip. i 83S-« rorfiff Cycl. Anat. I. 748/1 The stemo- 
mastoid and splenius muscles. 

Splenization (spleniz^Jan). Path. [a. F. 
splenisation or ad. mod.L. splenisStio, f. splett 
Spleen sb."] The conversion of substance into tissue 
resembling that of the spleen ; esp. the diseased 
condition of the lungs when this has taken place; 
splenification. 

1849 in Craig. 1863 H. W. Fuller Dts. Chest a-zo The 
first [condition of the lungs] is that of engorgement or 
splenization. 2902 Princ. Cf Pract. Med. i\ Hypo- 

static cqng«tion and the condition of the lung spoken of 
as splenization, are very common. 

SplGllO* (spl/*no), a. Gr. airkrjvo-j combining 
form of a-nX-qv Spleen employed in a number of 
pathological and anatomical terms, assple’nocele, 
(seequot.);spleno*grapby,spleno'logy,spleno*- 
rrhagy, Epleno*tomy (Craig, 1849 ; cf, Y.splMo- 
cHe, -graphic, etc.) ; spleno-lympbatic, -medul- 
lary, -myelogenic, etc. ; spleno-typhoid, typh- 
oid fever complicated with disorder ol the spleen. 

The number of such compounds has been greatly increased 
by recent medical writers. 

2799 Hooper Med. Dkt., Sfilenocele, a rupture of the 
spleen. 2849 Craig (see above). 1879 Reynolds Syst. Med. 
V, 222 In the ‘ spleno-lympbatic' form tof leucocyihamia] 
an initial splenic enlargement is associated with gland- 
ular swellings, and in the ‘spleno-myelogenic’ form^ with 
changes in the marrow. 1883 Science I. 66/2 This diminu- 
tion is most marked from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
days after the splenotomy. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 
833 Spleno-typhoid occupies a somewhat different position. 
2^7 Ibid. ly. 591 Splenic or spleno medullary leuchasmia. 

Sple'noid, a. rare'^. [f. L. splen Spleen j^.] 

' Spleen-like; having the appearance of the spleen,’ 

2882 in Imfierial Diet, 

tSplenons, Ols.'~^ [f. Spleen j5.] 
Splenetic, spleenful. Hence i* Sple'nously adv. 

2606 Warner Alb. Eng. x\'. xeix. 390 There is ari Aca- 
demic, which 1 reuerenee so much, As gessed against it 
splenous thoughts me splenously would touch. 

Splent(e, obs. or dial. varr. Splint sb. and v. 
Splenter, obs. f, Spluvter sb. Splenty, obs. f, 
Splinty a. Splenwort, obs. f. Spleenwobt. 
f Splet, sh. (Meaning obscure.) 

2552-3 in Swayne Sarum Chnrchiv. Ace. (1896) 97 A 
bottel! of glasse w* spleltes 

Spleti V. Now dial. Also 6 splette. [ad. 
Flem, or LG, spletten, obscurely related to Split 
V. and Spleet 
1 . irons. To split. 

2530 Palscr. 729, 1 splette a fysshe a sonder,..y(f euuers. 
Some splet their pyckes whan they broyle them, but I wolde 
broyle them hole. 2545 Ascham Toxofih. ii. (Arb.) 109 To 
haueagoose quyllspletied and sewedagainsteihe nockynge. 
2746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S,) 274 Oh the Dowl splet th.a ! 
who told theckee Slrammer? i8qt-q6 in Eng, Dial. Did. 

+ 2 . To spread, smear. Obs. 

2530 Palscr, 729, I splette a saulve abrode upon a clothe, 
je filacque. Splette this dyaculome upon a lynen clothe. 
f Splet-bone. Obs. App. « spauld-bone. 
e 1400 Lenfrands Cirurg. 357 Woundisofkesplet boonj’s 
of he arme S: of jpe hondis, & anothami. 

t Bplet©. Obsj-'^ (Meaning obscure.) 

2483 Cath. Angl. 356/1 Splete, rignum. 

i Spleter. Obs. [Ff. Splet v., or var. of 
Splitteb jAI] a splinter. 

0x548 Ukui. Citron., Hen. VIII, 121 When theysavv the 
spielers of the dukes spere strike on the kynges hed piece. 
lOid., All the kynges head pece was full of spielers. 

Spleucliail (spl? 7 ‘xan). Sc. (and /r,). Also 
S-pBpluchan, 9 epleughan, [a. G:ic\.splihchan, 

Ir, splinchdn.'l A tobacco pouch, freq. used as a 


purse. 

2785 Burns Death < 5 - Dr. Hornbook xiv, Deil mak his 
king’s-Iiood in a spleucban ! 2815 Sojtt Guy M. I,/J’here’s 
some siller in the spleuchan that’s like the Captain’s ain. 
2865 Alex. Smith Summerin Skye 11 . 135* Do you smoke?’ 
* Oh, yes, but 1 have forgot my spleuchan.’ 

Spiey, obs. or dial. f. Splay 
t Spleyer. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

' 2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. B iv, Fesy ban* h whan token>'S 
of armys be disseiuered from the cheef ol the cotearmurc to 
iherignt spleyer in the feelde. Ibid.. From the laslcpoynl 
of the cootarmurc to the spl^'cr. 

Splice (splais), sb. [f. the vb. Cf. S\v. spltss, 
spiiis.'l 

1 . A joining or union of two portions of rope, 
cable, cord, etc., effected by untwisting and inter- 
weaving the strands at the point of junction. 
Chiefly Nani, , , 

The various kinds of splices are freq. denoted 
tinguishing term, as cut, drawing, eye or ring, / g% » 

Stamaa's S if 

let ons ropes end into round Splice ; 

they were but one rope, and this . “ „:,h a, much 

hut the cut Splice IS to let /)/at. Sra Ser. 

distance as you will, c j5« ,, ,ic end of a 

rites (.635) tor When an Lye is o into 

Hope, the ends of the Slrands..|uc , 

thAnds of ‘h' fi%,555«/iSmnSpie;andsSredie 

Ir 
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S.V., The long splice. .is much neater and smoother than the 
short«sp)ice. 1846 A. Young Nani. Diet, sgi Explanations 
of various kinds of splices. .are given in Dana’s Seaman’s 
Manual. 1^6 Even. Standard 13 July 3The Atlantic Cable. 

. .The Great Eastern, .will leave Berehaven this afternoon, 
arri\dng at the buoys . . to.morrow morning, when the splice 
will be made. 2867 F. Francis Anslingyx. (x88o) 316 where 
you have to tie and untie your own spUces. 

iransf. 2833 M. Scott TbwrCrz/jfAfxv, The Vice-Admiral 
has got a hint from Sir — , to kick that wild splice, young 
Cringle, about a bit. 

b. teckiu A joining of two pieces of wood, etc., 
formed by overlapping and securing the ends ; a 
scarf-joint. 

287s in Knight Diet. Meek, 2280/1. 

2 . slang. Union by marriage; a marriage; a 
wedding. 

2830 Galt Lawrie T. li. i. (1849I 43 She ben’t five-and- 
twenty— she’ll make a heavenly splice ! 2862 Cornh. Mag. 
Jan. 54 Till the splice is made she’s a right to jjlease her- 
self 2876 Holland Seven Oaks xxi. 303 I’m a little inter- 
ested in her myself and I’m going to pay for the splice. 

3 . attrih. and Comh.^ as splice manner^ -work^ 
etc.; splicG-btiTf — splice^piece ; eplice-grafting, 
a method of grafting in which the scion and stock 
are cut obliquely and bound firmly together ; whip- 
or tongue-grafting; hence splice-graft yh . ; splice- 
joint, -piece (see quots.), 

28x5 Trans. Horticullural Soc. I. 239 The amputated 
parts (of the pear-stocks] were then accurately fitted and 
bound, as in splice, or whip^grafting, to scions of Pear Trees. 
1830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry II. 397[Dryden*s 
style is] never approached by a German splice-work of ana- 
paests and iambics. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hori. 288 
Splice-grafiing, tongue-grafting, or whip-grafting, is the 
mode most commonly adopted in all gardens where the 
stocks are not much larger in diameter than the scion. 
Ibid. 289 In .splice-grafting the shoots of peaches, nectarines, 
and apneots. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. qsBo/i SpUce~g>iecei 
..a fish-plate or break-joint piece at the junction of two 
rails. 1884 Ibid. Suppl. 842/2 Splice joints the connecting 
joints between rails on railways. 2894 Times 16 Aug. 6/4 
Hallway fish plates or splice bars. 

Splice (spbis), V. Also 6-7 splise. [ad. MDu. 
splisscHi of doubtful origin, but perh. related to 
Split v.\ in the Continental languages now re- 
presented by Du. dial,, LG. and G. splissen, 
WFris. splissCi NFris. splessCj splasse, Sw. splissa\ 
also G. spleissen^splitsen^ Du. splitsen^ Sw, splitsa^ 
Da. splidsc. The Du, word is also the source of 
F. ipisztr (t ipictr^f whence dpissoir splicing-iron, 
and ipissure a splice.] 

1. 1 . irans. To join (ropes, cables, lines, etc.) 
by untwisting and interweaving the strands of the 
ends so as to form one continuous length ; to 
unite (two parts of the same rope) by inter- 
weaving the strands of one endinto those ofanother 
part so as to form an eye or loop; to repair (rig- 
ging) in this way. Chiefly Naut. 

Also const, \viih preps, and advs., as iniOt rounds together. 
2524-3 Splicing x]. as6z^ Nomenclntor Na. 

vaiis (Harl, MS. 23ox),To splice Is to make fast the ends 
of Roapes one into ibe other by joining the strands at the 
ends ol both the Roapes. 2633 T. James Voy. 23 We went 
to worke. .lo splise our Cables. 1675 Cocker Morals 15 All 
the Lines, made since Sol’s Race began, Spliced into one, 
would prove too short to sound this bottomless . . Sea. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4547/2 He spliced his Rigging, and repaired 
the Damages as fast as he could. 2795 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) II. 24 Employed shifting our topsails and 
splicing our rigging. 2825 J. Nicholson Mechanic 

422 The two ends of these yarns he splices together. 1864 
Soc. Sci. Rev. 1. 266 As the sailor wants to be taught how 
to splice a rope or rove his tackle. 2892 C. Roberts Adrijt 
Amer. 223, 1 very soon ingratiated myself with the other 
men by teaching them to splice rope. 

absoL 2706 E. Ward U'eaden World Diss. (2708) 80 Shew 
me the Gentleman, crys he, that can knot or splice, or make 
Pudding as it should be? 2892 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 
213,1 was rather surprised to find that they could not splice. 

b. To form (an eye or knot) in a rope by splicing. 
*773 k.i/e N. Frcnvde 24, I could not only go lo any Part 

of the Vessel that I was bid, but splice a Knot and go aloft. 
*®45 J- Coulter vd rfn, in Padjlc\\\. 72 One end [of the line] 
is bent on to the harpoon ; the other (with an eye spliced in 
it) is left hanging out of the sternpost tub. 

c. To splice the main-bi'oce : see Mmit- 
BIIA.CEI b. 

2 . To join (two pieces of timber, etc.) by over- 
lapping or scarfing the two ends together in such 
a way as to form one continuous length; to fasten 
together in this way ; to graft by a similar process. 

2626 Catt. Smith Accid. Ytg. Seamen 3 The Carpenter 
is to.. Ibe] euer ready for calking, breaming, ..fismng or 
jtpliceing the Ma^its or Yards. Ibid. 23 A lury'-raast; which 
is made with yards, rouftrees, or what can, splised or 
fished together. 2728 Ckambeps Cyd.. so Splice among 
Gardeners, is to graft the Top of one Tree into the Stock 
of another, by cutting them sloping, and fastening them 
together. 2^3 Mills Syst. Pract. Hush. IV, 4^ The 
branches of the old tree thus^ spliced in the rind yield 
an uncommon quantity of fruit. 2792 W. Gilpin Forest 
Scenery I. 228 A very noble fir.., which -was not spliced in 
the common mode, but was converted in it's full dimensions 
into the bowsprit of the Britannia. 2857 Hughes Tom 
Brenvn 1. ix, East and Tom were . .splicing a favourite old 
fives'-bat. x86o Mayne Reid Hunters' Feast xvii, The 
breaHng of our waggon-tongue, .delayed our journey. There 
wms plenty of good hickorj’-wood,..and Jake,. soon spliced 
it again- 1875 [see SrUNT sb. 4 bj. 


b. iransf. To unite in this manner by means of 
surgery or natural healing. 

*755 J- Shebbeare Lydia (1769) L 178 Surgeon Maepher* 
son.. having thus spliced the fox’s tail to the little skill he 
had in surgery, xjfiSy Latham Black fy White 87 The glass 
cases of broken bones,, .as poor mother nature had tried to 
glue them together and splice them again, gave some idea 
of the horrors of war. 

c. In various transferred and figurative uses: 
To imite, combine, join, mend. 

1803 Spirit Public ymls. VII. 68 And when they would 
buy, a whole company splice Their pence.. ,10 make up the 
price, 1809 Malkin Git Bias v. L r 63 My legacy consisted 
of a broken fortune to splice. 18x0 Crabbe Borough x. 245 
The long talc, renew’d when last they met, Is spliced anew, 
and is unfinish’d yet. 1828 Creevey in C. Papers (2904) 
11. 154 He splices so many subjects upon one another, it is 
difficult to make a selection. 2890 D. G. Mitchell Eng, 
Lamis ii. 74 We know, .that be takes to the work of mend- 
ing plays, and .splicing good parts together. 

d. To bind, fasten, fix firmly or securely. 

2847 Disraeli Tancredtn. iii, If you were in the middle 
of the desert and the least grumbling, you would be spliced 
on a camel. 

3 . slang. To join in matrimony; to many. 
Chiefly in passive. 

2751 Smollett Per- Pic. vii. Trunnion I Trunnion 1 turn 
out and be spliced, or He still and be damned, 2788 in 
Grose Diet. Fulg. T. (ed. 2). 2834 Marrvat P. Simple 
(1863) 295 My two sisters are both to be spliced to young 
squireens in the neighbourhood. 2853 C. Bronte Villette 
xiii, Alfred and I intended to be married in this way almost 
from the first; we never meant to be spliced in the hum- 
drum. way of other people. 1873 Mrs. R. T. Ritchie JYks. 
(1892) I. 148 There goes a parson... Shall I run after him 
and get him to splice us off-hand? 

4 . mtr. To fit into something with a splice. 

2882 NARES.S*r<xw/2/tf^^(ed. 6) 125 The end [of the spilling 

line} splicing into the head of the sail 

II. + 5 . irans. and intr. To split. Obs, rare. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva 74 Making the stroke upward, and 
with a sharp Bill, so as the weight of an untraciable bough 
do not splice and carrythc bark with it. Ibid. 9aln arms of 
Timber which are very great, chop a nick under it close to 
the Boal, so meeting it with the down-right strokes, it will 
be cut without splicing. 

Hence Spliced (splaist) ppl. a.y formed, joined, 
or repaired by splicing. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 250 Though a ^spliced 
staff e’en as strong may be As one ne’er broken. 2870 
Routledge's Ev. Boy's Atm. Suppl. 7/2 A spliced Cricket 
Bat. 2875 Knight DicU Meclu 2280/1 Spliced EyCf the 
rope is bent around a thimble, and the end spliced into the 
standing part. 

Splicer (splarsw). [f. Splice +-eb.] One 
who splices ropes, etc. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxv, There was only one 
‘splicer* on board, a fine-looking old tar, 2882 Instr. 
Census Clerks (2885)64 Woollen Cloth jilanufacture . Spin- 
ner... Splicer. 2889 Clark Russell Marooned (2890) 32 A 
real splicer in aspect. 

Splicing (spbi*sig), vbl. sb. [f. Splice v. 
Cf. Du. splitsing, G, splissimg, spUtsungy NFris, 
splessing. Da. splidsning^ Sw. splissningi\ 

I. 1 . The action or operation of making a 
splice or splices. 

25x4-5 Rec. St, Mary at Hill (2905) 327 Paid for Splisyng 
of v bell Ropis, v d. 2627 (see Splice sb, ij. a 2642 Sm W. 
Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 339/2 The Splicing and 
Bending of Cables. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst, 7 Exer- 
cising those who are received into the service, in knotting 
and splicing, Cook's Voy. (1790) V, 2929 Our spare 

hands were employed incessantly, in knotting and splicing. 
Jig, 1829 Bentkam Justice d’ Cod. Petit. Wks. 2843 V, 
485 Now as to Court Christian.. .Nothing requisite to be 
done otherwise than in the quiet way, by splicing; by 
splicing performed imperceptibly. 

b. attrib.f chiefly in the names of tools used in 
splicing ropes, cXQ.y2cs splicing-clamp, fid, -hammer, 
-piece, -shackle*, also splicing process. 

1750 Blanckley Nav. Expos. 55 Splicelng fidds are used to 
splice or fasten Ropes together, and arc made tapering at 
one End, 2858 H. Bushncll Serm, New Life 229 He was 
not obliged to accommodate his ignorance.. by any such 
splicing process in words. cz85o H. Stuart Seamans 
Cateek. 55 The ends are joined together by a splicing-piece 
or shackle. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 22B0/1 Splicing- 
hammer, -shackle, 2884 Ibid. Suppl. 842/2 Splicing Cbmp. 

2 . = Splice-grafting (see Splice sh. 3). 

2653 Bellikoiiam Plat's Card. Eden 228 Grafting whip- 
stock wise, and letting the cions into the stock by a slit, 
..Some call this the Splicing way, 2672 Drope Fruit Trees 
iiL 40 Whip.grafting (otherwise called Backing, Packing, or 
Splicing). 

3 . The spliced part of a rope, etc. ; a splice. 

2892 Law TV/wr XCIV. 79/2 The covering of the splicing 

of the rope had become frayed. 1895 R. B. C. Graham 
Notes Menteith v, 72 A rod with as many splicings as 
Pelrucchio’s bridle. 

• H. t 4 . A piece split off; a slender slip of 
wood. OhsF^ 

*7*5 Family Diet. s.v. OderJTh^ Peelings or Splicings of 
the former [orier] are used by Gardeners and Coopers. 

Spli'nder, Chiefly AV*. Forms: 5 splyn- 
dre, 9 splinder; 5 splendre, 5-6, 9 splendor 
(6 -ar, 9 -ir), [Related to Spltntep. sb. Cf, 
Spline sb. and NFris. splnner-nii quite new.] A 
splinter. Chiefly in phr. in or into splindtrs. 

e 2440 Wyclijfite Bible 2 Kings xviii. 22 (MS. BodL 277), pc 
splyndre or speele perof scha! cnire into h3*s hoond. C1470 
Henry Wallace ix. Speris full soneall in toaplendrj-s 
sprang. 253s Stewart Cron. Scot. I.331 The speiris lang.. 


In splendaris sprang aboue thame in the air, 2561 Wivjfr 
Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 3 To brek in splcndcris the schip on th« 
feirful rokis. Papistry Sior7n'd{x%2^)^^i 

In splendirs flew the slane about. Ibid. 201 Ilk ane up« 
its marble crown Sma.shin’ itsel’ to splinders, 2880 wlx 
Dehhisoh Orcadian Sketch.bk. 233 He dang bid’s boibsn 
(=its bottom] clean i' splender. 

So Spli’nder v. intr., to splinter, rare. 

c 1450 Merlin x. i^sIThey] mette so sore to-geder. .that btr 
speres splyndered in peces. 2732 Meston Meb contra bhi 
V. (1738) 27 Thrawn Trees do alwaj'S splinder Best v-iii s 
Wedge of their own Timber. 

Spline (spUin), sb, [Orig. E. Anglian dial: 
perh, for splind (cf. older Da,splind, NFris. sflinj) 
and related to Splinder sb.'] A long, narrow, aad 
relatively thin piece or strip of wood, metal, etc.; 
a slat. 


1756 S. White CoUat. Bee-Boxes (1759) 26, c. c. are tvo 
Splines of Deal to keep the Boards even and strcngtbea 
them, 1806 W, Taylor in Ann, Rev, IV. 772 ITiehtaitl, 
which is a row of loops fastened to a spline. 1866 Specieder 
13 Jan. 30/1 She .slept on the splines of the bed, barin»c3 
bedding. 2886 ShoolhrecCs Catal. Furniture, clc. 177 Tbe 
ends [of a garden chair] are wrought iron, the splines wood. 
2905 Rider Haggard Gardener's Yearzx^ He sent net 
score (of orchids], tied on to a spline with string. 

fig. 1805 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) II, irf 
M_y chief complacency in the poem results from ihe art., 
with which the new splines are fitted in. 

atirib. 2883 Daily News 5 July 3/1 Spars were fiitd 
across, and the spline frames of the seats laid down length- 
ways as flooring. 

b. spec* (See quot.) 

1892 Cent, Diet., Spline, a flexible strip of wood or hard 
rubber used by draftsmen in bying out broad swct;^j 
curves, especially in railroad work. 

c. dial. (See quot.) 

2892 P. H, Emerson Son of Fens 204 A spline isa tfinx-id 
a half foot measure. 

2 . techn. A rectangular key fitting into grooves 
in a shaft and wheel or other attachment so as to 


allow longitudinal movement of the latter. 

2B64 in Webster. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 339/1 Tt« 
cutter-block . . traverses as a slide on a spline down a bsgt 
boring-bar. 

Hence Spline v. Irans., to fit with a spline 
{Cent. Diet. 1891); SpU’ning- z/ 3 /. /A, used attrib. 
in splitting machine, one for cutting key-seats and 
grooves (Webster, 1864). 

Splint (splint), sb. Forms; a. 4-6 eplente, 
4-9 splent (5 eplentt, 6 splenntt, spleynt). 
/ 3 . 5-6 splyxit(e, splbite, 6- splint, [a. MDc. 
splinie (Du. splint), or MLG. spUnU, sflaiU 
(LG. splinie, splente, and. splint, whence G., D^» 
Sw., Norw. splinf) metal plate or pin,!=OHG. 
spHnza ‘repagulum, pessnlus’, of doubtful ety- 
mology : cf. Spline sb. and Splinter sb] 

L One of the plates or strips of overlappisg 
metal of which certain portions of mediaeval 
armour were sometimes composed; one of a 
pair of pieces of this nature used for protecting tb« 


arms at the elbows, ^ - 

a. 13.. Coer de L, 4979 He was armyd in w 

steel, 1374 Acc. John de Sle/ord in For, Ace. 49 tu 
B, In..xj paribus splentes, ij paribus tibialium. 

Morte Arili, 2062 The splent and the splcene on toe 
lengcz I 1474 Rental-bk. Cupar-Angus (1879) F *91 
sal be,,welbeseyn with Jakkis, hattis, and 
Palsgr. 274 Spfent, harnesse for the same, ganh defp' 
1562 Wilts ^ tnv. N, C. (Surtees, 2835) 193 A swffcd 
a payre of splents. a 2578 Lindesay (Pilscotiie) 

Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 2B1 The number of iiij*' speiris 
in jake and splent and wiher aTrmor. <* *®®* 

Wtllte xvxi. in Scott Minstrelsy, He has calld bun 
marchmenbauld,..With spur on heel, and splent on spa^ 


2829 Scott Leg. Montrose vlii, Such force, as to 


iron splents of the gauntlet into the hand of the 
Jig- e 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6320 
went, Aboute his nek agajTie sho (a snake] cicuyd- 0L2-— 
mare ban him greuyd Of bat sary splent, j- 

B. 2499 Cri. Rolls Malaottf Essex Bundle58 yjl, 
par brj'gonders, 2 par .cplynts. 1527 in Archatd.Jb^ ’ 
310, dexi splyntes, and dcccviij safeties. 


cades (Arb.) 237 TTiey carye , , certeyne armurc 


especially great and roundc pieces on theyr 
spiintes on there armes. 2829 Scott Ivanhoe n» ]be » 
and feet were defended by splints, or thin plaiesof^®® 
gcniously jomted upon each other, 2824 
III. 27 Having not only splints at the elbows, but Ibc 
and back-plates made flexible in the same manner. 

b. ZooL (See quot.) .u 

2896 tr. Boas' Zool. 408 True scales ; If 
broader than they are long, as on the ventral 
body in Snakes, they are termed splints. - -, V 

2. A slender, moderately long and freq. 
rod or slip of wood cut or cleft off and 
some particular purpose, esp. as a lath or ’ 
or prepared for use in some manufacture. 

The exact meaning in the first two quotations 
a. <rx325 Gloss, W, de Bibbes-.v. in Rcliq. 
S^^exaeSftrenehons. C2340 A'b////«^z/r(Skcai)449 
trenehonsy Sullc-trecs and splenies. 2348 la xstfef^ 
MSS. Comm. (2S74) 65/1 For splentes for the 
Forhordlis,4J.^. 2420 Crt.-roUGt. Waltham Mon- 
Defrondaverunt salices. .ad valenciam ii careCtat. 
pretium viji"*. C2450 TwoCookery.bks.^b I^V 
neth and al abou^t the sides, that the Capon touciscc *^5 
of the poitc. 2523 FiTZHKRB.iY«/5. S J22 Wban tbc5 ^ 
is knyitc, take a hyme. and splente it within 
femre splentes, 1530 Palsgr. 274 Splent for an 5 . 

*594 BARNfiEi-D A^eci. Sheph. (Aro.) 13 Or wilt tc- 



SPLINT. 


yellow Boxen bole, Taste with a woodden splent the sweet 
lythe honey? x6ox Holland Pliny I. 459 When the wood 
is cut into many clefts & splents, fresh and green, they 
are heaped vp on high [etc.]. X847 Halliw., Splenic a lath. 
..The term is still in use in Suffolk. Splents are parts of 
sticks or poles, either whole or split, placed upright in 
forming walls, and supported by rizzers t=poles] for recciv* 
ing the clay daubing. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 933 
Calathus is a basketle made of splyntes to heere fygges 
therin. ^ 1463 Crt,-roU Gt. Waltham Manor (MS.), Pro 
^lintes inde habend. pro camera ad finem orientalem ejus* 
dem domus. 1483 Ibid.^ Reparabunt,.dictam domum et 
cameram in daubitura, videlicet cum Splynts et Cley mixt. 
cum stramine. 1577 Harrison England 11. xii. 84 b/a An 
ouerthwari post in their wallcs, wherevnlo they fasten their 
Splintes or radles. 1598 Florio, Assicella, a little board or a 
planke or splint of thin boords. 1633 Quarles in P. Fletcher 
Purple I si. Commend. Verses, Mans Bodie’s like a house: 
his greater bones Are the main timber; and the lesser ones 
Are smaller splints. 1707 Mortimer 215 The Hive 

being taken and housed, . . loosen the ends of the splints with 
your Finger. 1751 J, Bartram Observ, 48 The 2 splints of 
wood spreading each side, directs the point into the fish. 
2809 A. Henry Trav, 14 The bark is lined with small 
splints of cedar-wood. 2864^ Strauss, etc. Eng. IVorksh, 
231 The paraffin dipped splints are taken to the wood, 
match.framing department. xMs Harpers Mag, Mar. 559/1 
We take a broom splint sometimes, or a penknife, or a pin. 
b. Mil, (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Splvit^ a tapering strip of wood, 
used to adjust a shell centrally in the bore of a mortar. 

3 . A splinter of wood or stone ; a chip or frag- 
ment. Now chiefly iiorik. dial. 

a. ci^ooLaud Troy Bk. 7397 Herespercsbrast Insplenles. 
X49S [see 0 ]. 1574 H yll Bees xxxvii. Of it selfe this draweth 
forth ihomes or splents of wood runne deepe into the fleshe. 
1612 North's Plutarch 1126 So soone as ever they pulled out 
the head and splent of the dart. 2849- in dial, glossaries 
(Durh., Cheshire, Northumbld.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. ii. (Tollem. MS.), 
pe mater (of snow] is broke in brode parties, as it were 
splyntes IX49S splentes] of shellis. 1578 T. Procter Gorg. 
Gallery H iij b, My Hart like Ware so lightly did not 
brooke More then one stroke, ere Cupid brought to passe 
One splint of skale therof to take away. 2599 A. M. Ir. 
Gahelkouer's Bk. Physicke To extracte a Thorne or 
Splinte out of anyc wounde without payne, a 2604 Hanmer 
C/iron. Ireland (2809) 301 The splints of broken staves fly 
about their ears. 2638 A. Read Chlrurg. xxii. 163 These 
things are to bee done when splints of the scull doe pricke 
the menings. 2708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 22 If he haue 
not Judgment, the Shivers or SplinLs of the Whin or hard 
Stone, .will Wound him severely. 2865- in Yks. and lanes, 
dial, glossaries. 2868 Whitman Chants Democratic Poems 
247^ 1 see the savage types, the bow and arrow, the poisoned 
splint [etc.]. 

4 . Stirg, A thin piece of wood or other more or 
less rigid material used to hold a fractured or dis- 
located bone in position during the process of re- 
union ; by extension, any appliance or apparatus 
serving this purpose. 

' Splints vary almost infinitely in form and size, according 
to the part to which they have to be adapted, and the post* 
tion in which it is to be held ' {Penny Cycl. XXII. 368/1). 
A number of these are specially described in recent Medical 
Diets. • 

а. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 63 If he prickynge 

eiher dislocacioun nedib splcntis \v.r. splyntes], make pat 
he splentis & byndynge faile aboue he wounde. 2565 Cooper 
Thesaurus^ Canalis^ a splent for a broken limme. 2504 
O. B. Quest. Profit, Concern. 32* b, I had rather be pack- 
ing while my bones be whole, then to be promised golden 
splents when they are broken. 2634 Ltnve's Chimtrg. 359 
Then it must be banded more slacke, using more bands and 
no splents, 2748 tr. Pegetius' Distempers Horses 181 After, 
wards you shall put square Olive Splents upon it not less 
than four Fingers broad. 2836-8 B. D. Walsh Anstoph.t 
Acharnians v. i, Prepare lint, plaister, greasy wool, and 
splents To bind his ancle up ! ^ 

CX410 Master <^Gnme (MS, Digby 282) xii, Bynde it 
with flttxeabove..wiih iili. splyntes weleybounde herto one 
agaynn an other because ]>aX he bones shuld not remewe. 
1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tonf, Aitelles, little splintes 
which Surgeons set about ones legge or broken arme. 2643 
J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xv. 63 ^ is a splint of the 
breadth of three fingers. 1656 Rioglex Praci. Physick 262 
Splints, .are made of much paper and then Chips of Wood. 
C2720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide I. yi. (1723) g _3 To each 
Side of this Bone is fastned a Splint, in Shape like a Bod- 
kin. x8*6 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 278 flints 
ought to be made of strong materials, and of a sumcient 
length to reach beyond the two joints nearest the fracture. 
2849 H. ^IlLU:R Footpr. Great, iv. (287a) 42 A splint of wood 
or whalebone fastened over a fmcturw toe or finger. 2876 
C. Gibbon Robin Gray viii, His arm was still in splints, 
b. transf (See quot.) 

2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2280/2 Splint^ a wooden strip 
for splicing and stiffening a fractured bar or beam. 

б. Farriery. A callous tumour developing into 

a bony excrescence formed on the metacarpal j 
bones of a horse’s or mule's leg, occurring usually I 
on the inside of the leg along the line of union of 
the splint-bones with the cannon-bone. 

Thrpugh ‘ Splint : see ThfouCI!* 2. 

«. 2523 FirzHERB. Husb. § 97 A splent is the leasts sor- 
auace that, is, that always coatyaueth, excepts lampa& 
2562 Turner Baths (it6B) 2, I thinke verely that the bath 
of brim'lone. .will heafesijilcniesispavines, and all knobbes. 
26c» Dekker Lanth. 4- Candle Lt. Wks. iGrosart) III; 280 
A Horse cannot be lustie at lcgge«, by reason that cither 
his hoofes bee not good, or that there be Splents, or any 
other Eyesore about the nether loynl. i 683 Holme Ar ^ 
jHoxity It. 152/1 'J’he Splent. .is a spungy hard gristly bone 
..which by making the Hor^e stark, causeth htm to^tumble. 
xyax W. Gibson Farriers Dispens. iii. xvl 305 Bladders, 
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Wind-galls, Splents, and other Swellings in the Legs and 
Joints. 2737 Bekckeh F arriery fmpr.UlSJ) N. 67 If there 
be large Splents, they may truly be called Blemishes. 2830 
Hinds Osmer's Treat, Horse Splents cause lameness. 
2859 Blackvi. Mag. LXXXV. 455 The animal’s legs were 
so enlarged by splents that they were literally cylindrical. 

^2599 Porter An^ Wont. Abingt i. il B ij, A leg both 
straight and cleane, That hath nor spauen, splint nor flawe. 
2677 Loud. Gas. No. 1183/4 An Iron gray Gelding, having 
on each Leg a Splint. 1690 Dryden Don Sebastian 1. i, 
Feel his legs master; neither splint, spavin, nor windgall. 
1724 Loud. Gas, No. 6266/4 Two large Splints on his two 
fore Legs. 1742 Compl. Fatm-Piece iil 435 The Splint is a 
fixed callous Excre.scence. .growing on the Flat of the Inside 
or Outside, and sometimes on both, of the Shank Bone. 2832 
VoUATT Horse 244 The splint is invariably found on the out- 
side of the small bone, and generally on the inside of the leg. 
2856 Lever Martins ofiCro* M. 312 There's a splint on the 
off-leg 1 

b. The growth of this, as a specific malady in 
horses. 

2594 Greene & Lodge Looking.Gl. Lond. 266 G.’s Wks. 
(Grogan) XlV.iSIfhe haue outward diseases, as the spavin, 
splent, ring-bone, wind-gall. 2639T.DEGRAYC<7/r///. Horsem. 
38 Mallenders, splent, serewe, nng-bone, and such like infir- 
mities in the fore-feet. 2704 Diet. Rust. (1726), Splint, a 
DIsea.<;e in an Horse. 2831 Youatt Horse 365 Splent. — It 
depends entirely on the situation of the bony tumour,,, 
whether it Is to be considered as unsoundness. 1847 T. 
Brown Modern Farriery 214 It isdifiicult to conceive how 
splent should appear on the outside of the small bones. 

1 6 , =Ti;nt 2 . Obs.^^ 

2607T0PSELL Four-/. Beatts 187 When the vineger is con- 
sumed, then put in the Opponax, and of both together make 
like taynters or splints and tburst them into the wound. 

1 7 . A separate turn or coil in a spiral. Ohs. 

2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 717 The splents of the spire 

are smooth and not deep, being for the most part like vnto 
the wreathing turnings of Snails. 

8. (See quot. 18S3 and Splint coal.) 

2789 T. Williams Min. Kingd. 1 , 218 Sometimes masses 
of splent or parrot .. will be found upon the side or at 
the bottom of a ravine. 2793 Earl Dundonald Deser. 
Estate Culross 4 I'he Coals are partly Smithy Coals, and 
partly Rich Caking Splents. 7 - 5 /^., There are several Seams 
of Dry Splents. 2849 Grbenwell Coal-trade Terms, 
Northumb. <5* Durh. (1851) 49 Splint. — Coarse grey-looking 
coal.. .Suitable for burning lime, and the better sorts for 
steam purposes. ^ 2883 Grcsley Glose. Coal-m. 232 Splint 
or splent, a laminated, co^se, inferior, dulMooking, hard 
coal, producing much white ash ; intermediate between 
cannef and common pit coal. 1880 Pall Mall G. s Oct. 6/3 
The prices fixed for splint ate 2f. higher. 

attrib. 2887 P. M'Neill 57 Where Jhe men 

had first to descend one of these stairs. .to the splint seam. 

9 . attrib. and Comh.y chiefly in sense 2, as 
sfilint-cuttery •cuttingy •machiney •plane \ splint- 
like adj. ; splint-boot, a special boot for a horse 
suffering from a splint. See also Splint-bone. 

2858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, SplinBcutier, a shaper and 
maker of splints. 2862 Catal. Intemat, Exhib., Brit. II, 
No. 4693, Web, Fetlock, Speedy, Splint, . .and Strengthening 
Bools. 2B62 Huxley Ltd. Working Men 242 The splint- 
like bones in the leg of the horse. 2875 Knight Did. 
Meek. 2281 SpimUmachine, a machine for riving or planing 
small slats or splints for use in making woven-slat blinds, 
baskets [etc.]. Ibid., Splint-plane, one for riving splints 
from a block or board. 2889 A. IL Wallace DaruHnism 
38s We find in the places of the second and fourth digits 
only two slender splintlike bones. 

b. In the sense * made or formed of splints , as 
(in sense i) splint-armonry (in sense 2) splint- 
basket, -chair, letter-case, 

(a) 2842 Burn Nav. 4- Milit. Did., Eerevisse, splint- 
armour. 2885 Dillon FairhoU's Costume Eng. 11 . 376 
Splint armour for the legs, -is common in German effigies. 

(i) 2867 Summer in L. Goldthwaite's Life 175 'J*he finest 
and whitest and most graceful of all possible little splint 
baskets. 1871 B. Taylor in Hansen-Taylor & Scudder 
Life 4 - Lett. (1884) II. xxiii. 564 An old-fashioned, high- 
backed splint-chair. 2889 Mary E. Wilkins Mor. Exigency 
(1891) 28 There were a few poor attempts at adornment 
on the walls; a splint letter-case, a motto worked in 
worsteds [etc.]. 

Splint (splint), V. Forms ; a. 5-7 epleut, 6 
splente. / 3 - 7- splint, [f. the sb. CL Sw. 
spUnta to split or splinter.] 

1 1 . trans. To cover, furnish, or construct with 
splints or thin strips of wood, etc. Obs, 

1400 Morte Arth. 32S4 A-bowte cho whirllide a whcle 
with hit whttte hondei...Tbe spekes..was splentide alle 
with speltis of siluer. 1513 Fitzherb. Hutb. § JM Whan 
the swarmc is knytte, take a hyue, and splente it within 
wilh thre or foure splentes. 1613 Mabkhasi A’k^. Husband- 
man I. 11. XV. ISO Then you shall make a studde wall, 
which shall be splinted. 1632-3 in Willis & Clatk Cambr. 
(1886) II. 607 The Particions and studyes, to be splented 
and Cl.ayed betweenc the Sludds. 1639 Horn & Roa 
Galt Lang. Uni. xIviiL § 527 The partition wall he buildeth 
up even, being splented anddawbed with clay-mortar. 

2 . To adjust, hind, or fit a surgical splint to (a 
fractured bone, etc.); to put into splints ; to hold 
firmly in position, to secure, by means of a splint 

or splints. . , ,,, v 

o. IS43 Trauebon tr. Vigdt Chirurg. vt. l. iSt b, stlbc 
dislocation be with a fracture, . .after restauracion ye shall 
bynde it S: splent it. 1577 B. Googe Hertsbach'sHnsb. ill. 
(1586) r43 b, Their legges, if they happen to lx broken... 
being wrapped first in wooll. .and afterward splented. roio 
Markham Masttrp. il. cxxxix. 442 Then splent it [a "token 
bone) with three broad, smooth, & strong splents. r639 
T. DE Gray Exftrt AirmVr 243 Clap., over that » Pt'"' 
of leather cut and shaped for the purpose, and so splent It 
to keepe it fast on. 2648 Hexiiau ii. s-v. ifalctrn. 


SPLUTTEN. 

a. 16^ Bp. W. Barlow i-erai. at Sepi. B ij, To healc the 
intected, to splint the sprained, to reduce the wandring, 1612 
Woodall A/n/e Wks. (1653) 152 The member being 
imely artificidly bound, and splinted orderly. 1725 Fani. 
d};ct.s.v.SnrbaUng,Stop\sfh\sVool therewith,.. coveringit 
with a Piece of an old Shoe, and splint it. 1842 Burn Nav 
s.v. AUeUe, To splint, to put on a splint! 
lejSBbn-FORO Sailors Pocket Bit. viii. (ed. 2) 303 If abroken 
limb be not splinted the ends may be forced through the skin. 

+ b. To secure or keep in (a dressing, etc.) 
with a splint or splints. Obs. rare. 

r6io Markham Mas/erp. it. ci. 385 With a little tow 
stoppe ail the foote, and especially the frush, and splent it 
in so as It may not fall out. 

C. _fig, and transf. To strengthen or support as 
if with splints. 

a 1634 Chapman Bussy ePAmbois v. iv. (1642) 70 An Em- 
perour might die standing, why not I ? Nay without help, 
in which 1 will exceed him ; For he died splinted with 
his chamber Groomes. 2832 Examiner 721/2 He wants 
strength of character;— but authority will come in aid of his 
peculiar deficiency, and splint him up. 2877 Encycl. Brit. 
yi. 10B/2 Inner and outer layers ofepiihelia! tissue, splinted 
by connective tissue.., are always developed. 
i*d. To stop with a splint. 

2648 Hexham 11, Spalckendenmondt, to GaggeorSplent 
the mouth. 

1 3. To cut or split (wood, etc.) into splints or 
splinters ; to cleave or slit apart or in two. Obs. 

259 ' PnRCWALLS>. Diet., Desgajar, tocieaueasunder, to 
slit, to splent. 2598 Florio, Schiantare^. .Xo riue, to splint, 
to shiuer. 2600 Abbot Exp. yonah iv, 68 He looketh 
whether any planke were rift or splint in two. 
t b, (See quot.) Obs.~^ 

2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 167 Where the 
Horse is young and fond of running, it would splint him, or 
knock him up (as we say) if the Rider were to make his 
Flourishes upon his Back like a Rope-dancer. 
i‘ 4 . inlr. Of the heart: To burst or split. Obs.^^ 
2594 Carew Tasso (1881) 55 Hard heart of mine why 
splintst? why breakst not thou 7 
Splintage (spU'nted^). rare-°. [f. Splint 
sb.] The application or use of surgical splints. 
2892 in Cent. Did, 

Splint-bone. Also splint bone, 9 splent 
bone. [Splint sb. 5, 10.] 

1 . Farriery, f a. =Splint 5. Obs. b. One 
or other of the two small metacarpal bones of the 
foreleg of a horse, lying behind and iu close con- 
tact with the cannon-bone or shank. 

Lend. Gaz. No. 4027/4 A Splint Bone in the inside 
of her near fore Leg. 2832 Youatt Horse 64 The larger 
metacarpal or cannon or shank in front, the smaller meta- 
carpal or splent bone behind. 2854 Owen in Orr's Cire. 
Set., Org. Nat. I. 244 The small bone called ‘ splint-bone*, 
by vetennarians, articulated to the * mesocuneiform *, is the 
stunted metatarsal of the second toe..; the outer ^splint- 
bone articulated to the * cuboides *, Is the similarly stunted 
metatarsal of the fourth toe. 2882 Fortn, Rev. Dec. 751 
But on each side of this enlarged toe there are, beneath 
the skin, rudimentary bones of two other toes, the so-called 
splint-bones. 

2 . Anat. =FiBaLA 2. 

2859 In Mavne Expos. Lex. 

Splint coal'. [CL Splint sb. 8 .] Coal with 
a more or less splintery fracture j orlg. a less 
bituminous variety of Scotch cannel coal; now 
chiefly, a hard and highly bituminous coal burn- 
ing with great heat. 

o. 2789 T. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 209 In this line the 
splent coal, etc. has been worked. 2801 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
Suppl. II. 231/2 A specimen of the slaty kind [of cannel 
coal] from Airshire, called splent coat. 28x5 Aikin Min. 
(ed. 2) 61 Candle Coal. Cannel Coal Splent Coal. 

p. 1B39 Ure Did, Arts 963 , 1 found good splint coal of 
the Glasgow field to have a specific grarity of X'266. x86x 
Sir W. Fairbairn /ran 75 It is well known tliat the an- 
thracite and splint coal can be used most effectively and 
economically with the hol-blast. 

attrib. 2887 P. M‘Neill Blasvearie 92 We remember., 
traverbing one [mine] in the splint coal seam barely two and 
a half feet wide. 

Spli'uted, (///■) Also 6-7 splented. [L 
Splint sb. or 

'*|*L Formed or made of, built with, splints or 
thin strips of wood. Obs. 

1338 in East Anglian (2910) 227 At the backe side of 
a splented YkTill where the cley was broken away. 2703 
[R. Neve] City 4- C. Purchaser 207 Sifted through a fine 
Splinied-sieve, 

+ 2 . Cut into splints; split. Obs, 

26x6 SuRFL. & M ARKH. Couutry Pamie 11. Ixii. siBTberc are 
also other hiues which arc made of splinted wands of hasscll 
or such like pliant wood. 2624 Cait. Sr-mn Firgima lu 34 
To scarrifie a swelling, or make incision, their be>t instru- 
ments arc some splinted .stone. . 

3 . Of a horse : Affected with the splint; having 

a splint or splints, rare. _ , , 

1697 Lend. Gaz. No. 3JR3/4 Stolen.., a brotvn bay Geld- 

ing.., Splinted under both his Knees. 

4. Bound or held in a surgical splint or ' 

1838 W. E. Henlev Bb. I'erses a8 Staenf f/c tUaLing, 

crulch.supporlcd ; Splinted fingers tap t et ^ . .. vr.j- 

tSpli^ten, It. Obs.-^ [f.SrwNr/(!.] Made 
of splints (see quot.). . . , ,, 

1633 Holme Amnanr/ IH. xiv d^“«ufle.^lbe Kime and 
(sort of b^kcil th. round bottome the 

are termed 

splcnten Baskctis. If—** 



SPIiINTER, 

Splinter (spli*nt3i), sb. Forms : 5 splynter, 
6- splinter, 7 splenter. [a. MDu. splinter (Du. 
and WFris. splinter), (WFlem. splenter), 

~ LG. splinter (hence in G.), splenter, related to 
Splint sh. Cf. Splinpeb sb^ 

1. A rough (usually a comparatively long, thin, 
and sharp-edged) piece of wood, bone, stone, etc., 
split or broken off, esp. as the result of violent 
impact; a chip, fragment, or shiver. 

1398 Trevisa. Bartlu De P,R. xvir. vii. (Bodl. MS.), A 
reod,.hurteh be handesone wib splynters. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tottr (1868) 9 The staf brake, ..and the pece and the 
splinter therof lepte, and smote oute the ladies eye. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens 56 It draweth forth thornes and Splinters or 
shivers. 1624 Capt. Smith Virjpnia ji. 25 His arrowes 
were flue quarters long, headed with the splinters of a white 
christalhlike stone. 1657 Trarp Co’ww. Ps, xxix. 6 Gc^.. 
maketh those huge trees, the splinters of them, to file up into 
the air. 17x2 in ic /4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V, 161 
The bomb, ..a splinter of which struck the lady. 1770 
Langhorkr Plutarch (Rtldg.) 478/1 An arrow shattered tne 
bone in such a manner, that splinters were taken out. 1801 
Col. Stewart in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (i845( IV. 308 A 
shot through the mainmast knocked a few splinters about 
us. 1841 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. vi. it6 Almost., everj' 
splinter of sandstone, every limestone nodule, contained its 
organism. 2873 Spon Workshop Rcc. Sen i, 59 The best 
means of drilling holes in glass is by using a splinter of a 
diamond. 

b. fig. and in fig. context. 

258^ Pappe w. Hatchet'To Father & Sons, lie make such 
a splinter runne into your wit^ as shal make them ranckle 
till you become fooles. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. iii. 
XX. 207 He fears not to have the .splinters of Ills party (when 
it breala) flie into his eyes. 2690 Temple Rss., PoetfyVlks. 
1720 I. 245 This Vein of Conceit seemed proper for such 
Scraps or Splinters into which Poetry was broken. 2730 
Young Ep.fr. Qxf. 184 Satire recoils whenever charg’d too 
high, Round your own fame the fatal splinters fly. 1856 
W. E. Aytoun Bothwell (1857) 05 The splinters and the 
accidents That flash from every' deed of crime.- 

c. Used (chiefly with negatives) to denote a very 
small piece or amount, or something of little or 
no value. 

2606 Shaks. TV. Cr. i. iii. 283 Hee’l say.. The Grecian 
Dames aresun-bumt, and not worth The splinter of a Lance. 
2658 Osborne /l/m. fas. /, 56 Itis..the. .Customeand pure 
Nature of Humanity to venerate the least splinter of Anti- 
quity. 1728 Morgan Alg^iers II. v. 320 As for the Ship he 
talked of, they were resolutely bent not to part with the 
l«sat Splinter of it. 1769 Home Fatal Dxscov. 11, She is not 
worth the splinter of a spear. 

d. In phr. in or into splinters. Also all to splin- 
ters, completely, thoroughly. 

• i6xa Drayton Poly'olb. xii, 486 With the fearful shock, 
Their spears in splinters flew. 1636 RtocLm* Praci. Physick 
172 When the bone broken into Splinters, is tlirust inward. 
2722 Steele Specti No. 32 f 2 Looking-Glasses, .sometimes 
shivered Into ten thousand Splinters. 1737 W. Wilkie 
Epigoniads\\\,iiS% Short from tbesteel, thestaffinspVmters 
broke. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 483 Into fiery splinters 
leapt the lance. 2884 * H. Gollingvvooo* (W. Lancaster) 
Under Meteor Flag 239 We beat Flinn all to splinters. 

e. A sharp piece of rock projecting from the 
main body. 

2880 Tyndall Glac, i. xiv. 94 A cliff, which afforded us.* 
some protruding splinters to lay hold of by the hands. 

2. A surgical splint. Obs. or dial, 

1597 A tr. Guillemeaus Fr. Chinirg. 46 The splinter 
must be made of siiffc paper, of latinn, or 01 any other sub- 
stance. 16^8 A. Fox Wurtz Surg. ii. xvi. 122 These splin- 
ters were like such, as I used to Bone-fractures. 2820 A. 
Cooper, etc. Surg. Ess. (ed. 2) 165 The under splinter was 
a firm excavated piece of deal. 

3, A comparatively thin piece or slender strip of 
wood prepared or used for some particular pur- 
pose. Cf. Splint sb. 2. 

2648 Hexham n, Een SchindeC a Shingle, or a Splenter, 
*^ 3“4 Grew Anat. PI., Artat. Trunks (1682) 121 i'be Per- 
pendicular Splinters or Twigs of a Basket. 2723 Pres. 
State Russia I. 307 The Roofs are made of thin Splinters of 
Fir. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort.^yi Piercing the stems 
or roots by a longitudinal cut through a joint, and keeping 
the wound open \%ith a wedge or splinter. 

b. Used as a torch, or dipped in tallow and 
used as a caudle. 

2752 Englamfs Gaz. s.v. Macclesfield, Fir-trees.. which 
are dug up for various uses, but chiefly for splinters, that 
serve the poor for candles. 2791 W. Bartram Carolina 470 
Some lake with them little fascines of fat Pine splinters for 
torches. 28*8 Croker Ee^. S. Irel. II. 155 While liis rosy 
daughter held a splinter to her mother. 1852 T. H, Turner 
Dorn. Aixhit. I, ii. 63 It was therefore lit up with splinters 
and flambeaux. 1862 T. W. Hiccinson Army Ei/e (1870) 
24 Perusing a hymn-book by the light of a pine splinter. 

+ 4. A fibre or filament of undressed hemp. 
Cf. SniVEB sbP- 2. Obs—^ 

2673 Boyle Ess. Efituviums 11. 15 ITie ihrids or splinters 
of Iiemp the Rope was made up oL 
1 5. = Splint sh. 5. 

2704 Diet. Rust. (17261 S.V, Rules Intyini^ Horses, If there 
be hard knots on the inside of the Leg, they arc Splinters, 

6. eltipt. ~ Splinter-bau 2. rare. 

2794 Felton Carriases (tSoi) I, 62 The front bar to a 
slngle-horse carriage is what the draught is mostly taken 
from, by means of a splinter hung thereto. xBox tr. Gal'ri- 
tills Myst. Hush. II. 68 ITie driver.. 3pf>eared to have li-s 
doubts whether he should not object to my getting into the 
elegant vehicle, the splinter being certainly, in bis opinion, 
more calculated for a person in my smiion. . 

7. altrih. and Comb., as splinter forceps, -hoop, 
'.round •, splintsr not, -netting Aitul., a net or 
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netting of small rope spread on board a warship 
during action to protect the men from falling splin- 
ters; splinter-new <r. dial. [ci.G.splintemeu, Dn. 
splinternienvj, etc.], quite new. See also Splinter- 
BAR, -PBOOP. 

1682 Grew Musaenm ivl iii. 374 A plain Indian Fan,.. 
Made of the small stringy parts of Roots, ..bound together 
with a Splinter-Hoop. 2799 Hull Advertiser ij Ang, 4(2 
The flames coming up the companion and setting fire to the 
splinter netting. 2824-Splintcr-new (in Sc., Cumbld., Yks. 
dial, glossaries and texts). 1830 Marryat King's Own xvii, 
The hatchways being covered over with a .strong splinter- 
netting. 2832 M. Scott Tom Cringle ix, The splinter 
wound in his head burst afresh. 1894 Daily Nctos 21 Mar. 
5/2 Bulkheads, boats, splinter nets. xBgs Arnold ^ Sons* 
Catal. Surg. Insirum. 82 Splinter Forceps. 

Splinter (spli-ntar), v. [f. the sb. Cf. Dn. 
splinteren, "WFris. splinierje, LG. and G. spHn- 
tern ; WFlem. splenteren.'l 

1. tram. To break or split into splinters or long 
narrow pieces, or in such a way as to leave a rough 
jagged end or projections. 

2582 Stanvkorst .Mneis i. (Arb.) 21 The oars are cleene 
splintred. 1593 Nashe Christ's T, Wks. (Grosart) IV, 53 
My leane withered hands, .are all to shiuered and spHnterd 
in their wide cases of skinne. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) S.V. Engagement, mutual assault..: battering, 
penetrating, and splintering the sides and decks. 2806 
Monthly Mag. XXI, 403 A strong bull.. splintered with 
his horns the upper post. 2867 Trollope Citron. Barset II, 
Ixxvii. 325 The trees that the storms have splintered are 
never of use. 2898 Wollocombf. Fr. Morn till Eve v. 48 
The top of the pole, .had been splintered, and was held 
together by a very thin shred, 
b. fg. and in fig. context. 

1603 Shaks. Ham. iii. i. 259 (Q.*), The Courtier, Scholler, 
Souldier, all In him. All dasht and splinterd thence. 1B49 
M. Arnold Rfyeerinus 99 While the deep-burnish ’d foliage 
overhead Splinter'd the silver arrows of the moon. ^ 2839 
Tennysok Guinev. 18 (He) sought To make disruption in 
the Table Round Of Arthur, and to splinter it into feuds. 

‘ C. To bring or cause to fall down, to break off 
or rend from, in splinters. 

1807 J. Barlow Columh. vii. 230 High from the decks the 
mortar'd bursting fires Sweep the full streets, and splinter 
down the spir^. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr, Bur. (1894) 
xiii. 320 Long lines of the debris that have been splintered 
by frost from the higher wall (of rockj. 

d. To form by shivering or splitting. 

2878 Browning La, Saisiaz 7 Five short days, sufficient 
hardly to entice, from out its den Splintered in the slab, 
this pink perfection of the cyclamen. 

+ 2. To bind, fix, or secure by means of a splint 
or splints ; » Splint v, 2. Freq._/7^. Also with 
up, Obs. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. ii. 1x8 The broken rancour of 

your high-swolne hates, But lately splinter’d, knit, and 
loyn’d together. 2623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid in Mill 

I. iii. Those men have broken credits, Loose and dismem- 
bred faiths. .That splinter ’em with vows. 2659 Bp. Wren 
Monarchy Asserted 248 That Place, which I find., so 
strangely shattered, that it will be very hard for Mo to 
Splinter up the broken confused Pieces of it. 2720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton i\% (1840) 73 As to his arm, he found one of 
the bones broken ;..and this he set, and splintered it up, 
and bound his arm in a sling. 

3. illir. To split; to break, burst, or fly into 
or to splinters or fragments; to come away in 
splinters. 

2623 J. Glanvtlle Voy. (Camden) 48 This forte was 

built of a kinde of stone not apt to splinter. 2802 Aikin 
WoOiU. Comp. (2815) 5 Oak-iimber is fitted for this purpose 
(i.e, shipbuilding), ..by the property of not readily splinter- 
ing. a 2832 Craboe Posth. Tates x. 97 The dry boughs 
.splinter in the windy gale. 1857 Miller Etem, Chem,, Org, 
ii. 99 When heated, it (i.e. anthracite) splinters into small 
fragments. 28E6 G. R. Sims Ring o' Bells \. i. 42 The boy 
, .lugged at the iron ring till the rotten woodwork splintered 
away from the bolt. 

b. poet. To pierce tJirotigh in the form of, or 
after the manner of, splinters. 

x82x Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 80 Stronger lightnings splin- ; 
ter through the cloud. Ibid. 213 The moon.. Splinters j 
through the broken glass. 

Splinter-'bar. Also splinter bar. [f. Splik- 

TEB sb.^ 

1. A swingle-tree or whipple-trce. 

2765 Museum Rust. IV, 78 A two- wheeled plough complete, 
wiih draoght-chain, and splinter-bars, or whipple-trees. 2767 
S. Paterson Anoth. Trav.I. 104 A splinter-bar at the end 
of the (races, to which a small cord leading from the mast is 
fastened. 2793 W. H. Marsiiali. Rur, Eton. W, Eng. (2706) 

II. 350 The yoke and single chain..are..much preferable 
to collars, traces, and splinter b.vs. 2855 Ruffini Dr, An- 
tonio i, The rearing of the leader was caused by the knock- 
ing of the splinter bar against his legs. 1893 Spectator 
23 Dec. 909 Tke plough-teams with looped-up splinter-bars 
banging against the trace-chains. 

2. A CTOss-bar in a carriage, coach, or other 
vehicle, which is fixed across the head of the shafts, 
and to which the traces are attached. 

The definition in Webster (1847), * A cross-bar in a coach, 
which sup^rts the springs’, is repeated by later Diets. 

1794 W. Felton (iBoi) 1 . 59 The dr.Tugbt is much 

preferable when taken from a splinlcr-bar, which yields to 
the motion and pull of the horsc.^ 2837 W, B. Adams 
X 45'l'hedislance of ihesplinlre (xfrjbar ffom the 
central pin or perch bolt is regulated by the sire of the 
wheels. 2859 F. A CairnTiis Ar/ill. Man. (1862) i^, 

4 Spare SpHnicr Bars,..4patrofShafts,pcr Batterj'jnre dis- 
tributed among the Waggons. 2877 Thrupp Hist. Coaches 
ii, 33 The horses arc harnessed to splinter or drawing bark 


SPLINTING. 

iransf. 18^ D. K. Clark Steam Engine II, 408 Th* 
splinter-bar is formed of 3-inch angle-iron, i inch thick and 
is connected to the axle by two wroughl-iron arms. * 
b. ^Yith distinguishing terms. 

1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 308 Affixed to the usual or main 
splinier-bar. 1852 Burn Nav. 4- /)/////. Diet, ii. cSoSwin" 
splinter-bar, or rear master-bar, voile mobile de derrilre ^ 

Splintered (spli-ntsid ), ^//. n. [f. Spunteii ».] 
Broken into splinters; split off as a splinter- 
shattered, shivered. ' 

17 x 8 Free-thinker No. 95. 283 A Seamstress has been., 
sadly wounded by the splintered Glass. 1791 Cowte* 
Vai'dley Oak 128 A .splinter’d stump bleach’d lo a snouv 
white. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 183 It would be right 
. . to take away the splintered portions of bone, 
Tennyson Sir Galahad i, The .splinter’d spcar-shafis crack 
and fly. 1872 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) xiii.333 Ibe 
occasional fall of a splintered fragment of rock. 

j b. Of rocks, etc. : Ragged or jagged through 
splintering. 

' 2833 Tenny-son Dream Fair Wont, xlvli, The splinter’d 

crags that wall the dell With spires of silver shine. 1850 fl, 
Taylor Eldorado v. (1862) 42 A chain of splintered peaks 
in the distance, 2867 Morris Jason xiv. 38 A little bay 
Walled from the sea hy splintered cliffs and grey, 

Spli'nteriug (splimtariq), vhl. sb. [f, as 
prec.] The action or process of breaking inlo 
splinters. Also allrib. 

' 18x5 Scott Guy M. x, A large fragment of the rock. .had 

fallen without any great diminution by splintering. i 85 s 
Kingsley // emu. XV, WhatspUnteringoflanccs there will be 
about her ! 2889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archil, vi. 89 On 
account of the splintering which would ensue should iht 
unarmoured side be struck by shot. 

attrib. 2846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 59 Their splintering 
powers are certainly very extensive indeed. 

So Spli’ntering ppl. a., that splinters; also of 
sound. 

2828 Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 323 To produce lb? 
greatest damage to any splintering object. 2889 Dcntr. 
Micah Clarke 292 A splintering crash from inside ibc 
Cathedral announced some fresh outrage. 

Splinter-proof, sb. and a. Mil. [See Pnoor 

a. I b,] 

A. sb. A structure serving for protection from 
the splinters of bursting shells. 

280s James Milit. Diet. (ed. 2), Splintcr.proo/,ti,h[\ct<x 
guard... It consists of a shelving sort of frame., of.. timber. 
2832 SouTHEV Hist, Penins. War III, 705 There were ua 
Barracks, nor any covering for the troops except holes,. .to 
serve for them as splinter-proofs, 2863 P. Barry Dockmi 
Econ. IS From the security of the splinter-proofs at Shoe- 
buryness. 2884 Milit. Engm. 1 , if. 41 The^s;>linler-prool5 
which form the roof of this cover must be laid in position., 
before the construction of the battery is commenced. 

B. adj. Of sufficient strength to ward off the 
splinters of bursting shells, 

2834 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortification 71 The best 
description of field powder-magazine, is constructed o> 
splinter-proof timbers of about 10 Inches by 8. 1884 
Engin. I. II. 38 Gun-pits and epaulments,.. screened and 
provided with splinter-proof cover for the gundetachmenu. 

Splintery (splimtori), a. (and adv.). Abo 
S-9 eplintry. [fi SpLlNTiin sb. and 2/, + -T. Ci. 
Du. splinterig, AVFris. splinterich.'\ 

1. Min. Of fracture : Characterized by the pro- 
duction of small splinters. 

2796 Kirwan Elem, Min, (ed, 2) I. 34 Of this (i.e. cars* 
pact] fracture there are six sorts, the uneven, even, wnceof 
dal, splintery, earthy, and hackb'. 2799 — Geol. Bss. 215 
Primitive limestone., is said sometimes to discover asplia^ 
fracture. 1B04 Edin, Rev. Ill, 302 hei its fracture l^ 
tery, and it becomes hornstein. 2884 J. E. LEE tr. fitnnrj 
Bone Caves of Ojcoiu 2 A compact while oolitic Iinicston- 
with a splintery or flatly conchoidal fracture, . 

2. Of stone, minerals, etc. : Liable to split inw 
splinters; breaking or separating psily 
splinters ; spec, having a splintery fracture. 

2807 Vancouver < 1813) ** In those 
where the upper parts of the rock are ofa splInlrylcAUi 
2823 W. ScoRESBY Jr/il. 405 Common caIccdoDy» 
to splinteryquarlz. x886 Fzxu Patience Hgtns 
"we found here and there was slaty and splintery'. ^ ^ 

b. Of rocks, etc. ; Marked by sphntennS' 
rough or jagged. _ , 

2829 Scott Anne o/G.i, The ridgy precipices. .sc 3 
their splintery and rugged edges over the vapour. 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. i. viT. § 5. 76 Salvator bids i-ij* 
stand under some contemptible fragment of 
2876 Vacz Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xi. 194 Abounding i” 
precipices and splintery peaks. „ . 

3. Of the nature of a splinter; resembling 
splinter in shape or form. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 978 To prevent the 
forms the ceiling over the workmen's heads, from J 
down and killing them by its splintery fragments. * . 
Blackmore Mary Anerley III. 2.iT'herc was no severe 
j'ct ;..no splintery needles of sparkling drift. - . 

fg. xB^ShMiDon Min. Pr.PiecesWi^. 1853 
never an admirer. .of those abrupt and splintery sente- • 
which. .sparkle only when iheyare broken. , 

Comb. x8^ Rutley Rock-Forming Min. 192 The lat 
not show splintcry'-looking ends. 

4- Abounding in or full of splinters. 

2857 Dickens Doiyit xi. It was a large room, wltharOSi-"- 
splintery floor. 

5. As adv. In a splintering manner, 

1784 Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 433 It..brea):s more wOO-) 

Spiinttag (spli-ntig), vbl. sb. Also 6 
yng, Bplentynge, / splentlng. [f. SrH'>T p J 



SPLINTY, 
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SPLIT. 


f 1 . The action of constructing or providing with 
splints or laths; the material used in this. Obs. 

1527 Luton Trin. Guild (1906) 190 Payd to Thomas Long 
for vnderpynnynge, splentynge, & davbing & for Roddis, 
vs. jd. i6zz Callis Stat. Sewers {1647) 110 If a house be 
decayed in splinting, thack, walling, or in such petty 
matters. 

2 . The action of putting into surgical splints; 
binding or securing by means of a splint or splints. 

1548 Elyot, Ufora , . .a staye that surgions vse in splyntyng 
of sore legges.^ x6ix Cotgr., EscUster^ to bind vp in splents, 
or keepe straight by splenting. 1648 Hexham 11, Een 
Spalckin^e^ a Splenting of broken bone'?. 1897 Trans. 
Anter. Pediatric Soc, IX. 168 b, His mother having learned 
of the splinting of his arms and hands at night, 
b. coticr. Material for a splint or splints. 
x8^S Ar/told ^ Softs' Catal. Surg.lnsttmm. 671 Splinting 
(Gooch‘s),.. per piece 18X22. 

3 . Splintering, splitting. Ol>sr-^ 

*598, Florio, Sc/iiantatura, a riuing, a splinting, a 
shiuering. 

Spli*nty, a. Now rare. Also 8 spleuty. 
[f. Splint sd. + -v.] Of a splintery nature or 
texture ; of the nature of splint or splint coal. 

x6xi CoTCR., Esquilleuxt splintie, scalie : full of little 
splints, or scales.^ 1725 Phil. Trans. XXXIII, 307 The 
undermost [vein] is about eighteen Fathoms from the Sur. 
face, call'd the Splenty Coal.. ; it's a hard but not large 
Coal. 1789 J. Williams Min. Kin^d. I. 109 Splenty coals 
and others, .are wrought to the south-west of Dalkeith. 
1840 Civil Eng. Sf Arch. yrnl. III. 414/2 This ore is gener- 
ally found, .in caverns or churns of the mountain limestone 
in large masses, spliniy and globulated. i88x in Eng. Dial. 
Diet. 

Splirt, V. Sc. and dial. [Cf. Splurt v.'] intr. 
To spirt or spout. 

lygi Lkarmont Poems 79 E’en thy ga’ Splirts on law 
stations frae thy sting. x82S- in some northern and midland 
dial, glossaries. 

Splish-splasll, V. rare. [f. Splash v.i, with 
usual variation of vowel.] i/iir. To splash re- 
peatedly. 

1720 Swift 44 The Flooris all wet,. .While the 
^Vate^ and Sweat, SpHsii, splash in their Pumps. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Iralesl. x6o They went splish-splashing 
through an almost interminable inundation. 

So SpUshy-splashy a,, sloppy, slushy. rare—K 
ciSso Denham Tracts (1895) II. 72 A cold, comfortless 
(splishy-splashy) Sabbath morning. 

Split (split), Also 6 splitte, 7 splitt. [f. 
Split v. and ppL a. Cf, LG. splitt^ G. splits. 
NFris. spledd.l 

1 . A narrow break or opening made by splitting; 
a cleft, crack, rent, or chink; a fissure. 

*§97 A. M. Xz.Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. If. xivb/a That 
which must entre into the splitte, or els betweene the de- 
pressed bones, Il/id. If. xvii b/2 In the which is a splitte. 
throughe the which the blade passeth. 1648 Hexham ii, Een 
Spleitt a Split, or a Cleft. 1849 Cupples Green Hand iv. 
(*856) so The long ragged split to westward was opened up, 
and a clear glaring gkince of the sky . . shot through it. 1855 
Ruffini Dr. Antonio ii, I see a split in that door behind 
your bed. 1888 Rutley Rock-Forming Min. lyi The 
cleavage planes, .give rise to striations or hne splits, 
b. teenn. An angular groove cut on glass vessels. 
1850 Holtzapffel Tnminglil. 1299 Forangulargrooves, 
or splits, up the side of a decanter, or similar object, a mill 
with an angular edge is employed. 1891 Sale Catat, Glass 
IVks. Stourbridge^ Twenty clarets, cut splits. 

C. A division formed by splitting. 

187s Buckland Lof-Bk. 227 A horn on one side branching 
into splits, the other being perfect in form, 

2 . A piece of wood separated or formed by split- 
ting. Now (/.S. 

x6x7 Minsheu Duetor efizfz Splits, or splenLs of wood. 
1633 Ford *Tis Pity v. iii. Some under-shrubs shall in my 
weighty fall Be crush’d to splits; with me they all shall 
perish ! 1664 Min. Bk. Coopers Glasgow in Jamieson Snppl. 
(1887) 321 U'hat .. nane of thame .. sal buy any runges, 
slinges, splittis, or stappis, from the saidis four persounes. 
X725 Family Diet. s.v. Bee-Hive. And these are either 
SVicker-Hives, made with Splits of Wood,., or Straw-Hives, 
1778 PRYCE Min. Cornub. ist To each crank is fixed a 
straight half split of balk timber. 18^7 Hebert Enght. 
Mech. Encycl. I, 154 The osiers are divided into four parts, 
lengthways, which are called splits. x8S4Lo%yell Fireside 
Trav. 151 Making our bed of some ‘splits’ which we poked 
from the roof. X87S Knight Diet. Mech. 3281/2 Split, a 
ribbon of wood rived from a rough piece of green timber. 
Comb. 2872 De Verb Americanisms 58 Hickory and oak 
both yield the necessary wood, and chairs of this kind are 
known, especially in the South, as split-bottom chairs. 2893 
T. N. Page Ole Virginia 204 He was plumped down in 
his great split-bottomed chair. 

b, IVeavvjg. A dent (orig. a piece of split reed 
or cane) in the reed of a loom. .SV. 

Rec. Elgin{,\go^ I. xBSThe webofI^oo^\TO^chtt^vo's 
in a reed containing 1200 splits upon 4olin.^ 1839 Ure Did. 
Arts X056 In Scotland, the splits of cane which pass between 
the. .ribs of the reed, arc expressed by hundreds, porters, 
and splits. The porter is ro splits. 2875 Knight D/V/. ./ 1 /rc/f. 
^903/2 Two warp-threads count for 1 split. 

c. techn. (See quot. 1858.) 

1858 SiMMOS'os Diet. Trade, Splits, a term, in the leather 
trade, for divided skins which have been separated into two 
sections by the cutting machine; there being tanned splits 
and salted splits. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2281/2 Splits of 
the smaller skins, such as goat and sheep, are made into 
wash or glove leather. 2882 Encycl. Brit. XIV, 386 In the 
c:^ of a single split the portions form a grain and flesh side. 

o. A rupture, breach, division, or dissension in 

a. party or seel, or between friends. 


2729 WoDRow Corr. (2843) III; 439 The brethren.. might 
meet together, . .and consider what was to be done . .to guard 
against a split among ourselves. 2826 Scott Diary 21 Jan., 
I fear the split betwixt Constable and Cadell will render 
impossible what might otherwise be hopeful enough. 2852 
Disraeli Ld. G, Bentinek xxv. 520 rie felt. .that there 
would be a ‘split’ in the ranks. 2886 Dk. Devonshire in 
B. Holland Life (2912) II. xxi. 227 The respon.sibility of 
provoking an open split in the party. .was too great, 

b. A body orparty formed byaruptureorschism. 
288^ Standard 22 Mar. 2/2 ITie Patriotic Brotherhood., 
consisted of part of the * splits ’ of the Old Ribbon Society 
combined. 2892 kleiocastle Daily frul. 9 Mar, 8/2 ‘ Do 
you belong to the split?* asked one Scotchman of another. 

4 . a. {,At) full splity or like split y at full speed ; 
as fast as possible. U.S. 

1836 Halibubton Clockm. Ser. 1. xxx. Most on ’em, arter 
the second shot, cut and run full split, a 1848 Maj. Down- 
ing May-day in N. V. 64 (Bartlett), 1 ‘here was no end to 
the one-hoss teams, goin* like split all over the city. 2867 
Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 665 (To) drive by so close, at 
full split, as to just turn the fly» round. 1890 ‘ R. Boldre- 
wood’ Robbery under Arms 145 Out of the house in one 
minute, and in saddle and off full-split the next. 

b. The splits, in acrobatics or stage-dancing: 
(see quot. 1883). Also in sing. 

2862 Mayhew Lend. Labour III. 90, I had to do the 
splits and strides. Ibul. 99/2, I bad learnt to do a split, 
holding a half-lmndred in my teeth. 2^3 Chambers's yrnl, 
130 Doing the spliLs is.. separating the Tegs until they ex- 
tend at right angles to the body, which is thus lower^ to 
the ground. 2895 Pall Mall G. x Feb. 4/2 The average 
music-hall audience. .demanding extravagant high-kicking, 
splits, and cart-whecls- 

c. The act or process of splitting; an instance 
of this. 

^ 2898 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. V, 914 Blows or crushes result- 
ing in the split of a vessel.. have produced aortic aneurism. 
2902 H. 4 - Q. 9th Ser. IX. 272/2 One of the most striking 
‘ splits ‘ (of an infinitive). 

6. Mining, a. (See quot. 1881.) 

2877 Raymond Statist, isrines ff Mining ■p.t The ore in 
the western branches of the two splits is decidedy softer 
than that in the eastern ones. 1882 — Mining Gloss, s.v., 
When a parting in a coal-seam becomes so thick that ihe 
two portions of the seam must be worked separately, each 
is called a split. 

b. A division of a ventilating air-current. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-ut. 232 Elach separate district 
should have its own split of fresh air. 2892 Labour Comm. 
Gloss. No. 3, Splits, the radiating passages through which 
the main current ofatr ventilating a mine is subdivided or 
split up for circulation. 

0. (See quot.) 

1886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 63 Split, a room 
or end driven through a pillar. 

6 . slang. An informer; a detective. 

x8t2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet.*, To split upon a person, or 
tunt split, is synonymous with nosing, ..or turning nose. 
2857 Slang Diet. 19. 2892 M. Williams Later Leaves xxvii. 
32d A man came Into one of the other compartments, and 
..said: ‘You are talking to a split’. 

7 . coUoq. a. A drink composed of two liquors. 

2882 Society \x Nov. 22/2 I'he ‘nips’, the ‘stims’, the 
‘ sherries and Angosturas the * splits * of young Contango. 
2892 Haiion 28 July 66/1 One of the principal of the illicit 
beverages is a deadly compound called * split ’, composed of 
alcohol and water. 

b. A split soda; a bottle of miueral water half 
the usual size. 

2884 G. Moore MummePs Wife (1887) 268 When she had 
finished Jlontgomery tried to persn.^dc her to try a ‘split ’ 
with him. 289^ ' Bradford Observer 5 Oct., ApolUnaris 
[table tvater]. Now supplied in splits. 

c. A split roll or bun, 

290s Wesim. Caz, 29 Dec. 2/1 We , . were dried and \varmed 
and given hot tea, splits and butter, and cakes. 

d. A split vote. 

2894 Westm. Gaz. 28 Aug. 7/1 If Mr. Burgess got Cow- 
servative splits, as well as split votes between himself and 
Mr. Broadhurst. 

tSpUt, Obs. rare. [Given by earlier Con- 
tinental writers (i6-i7th cent.) as an Alpine or 
‘ Illyrian ’ name.] (See quots.) i 

2723 Petxver in Phil. 7><i/rx.XXVin.2X2 Yellow Fumi- 
tory or Split. Ibid. 213 Its glaucous Leaves and pale 
Flowers, differ it from the yellow Split. 

Split (split), V. Pa. t. and pa, pple. split 
(al^ 6- splitted, 5 splitten), [ad MDu. 

(Du. splitten, WFris, splitte), obscurely related to 
spletten Splet v. and spliten (Du, splijten), MLG. 
and LG. spliten, MHG. spHzen (G- spleissen), 
etc. Cf. also Spleet vP The earlier examples 
and senses indicate a nautical origin for the use of 
the word in English.] 

It is doubtful whether the following early example is a 
figurative use of sense i b, or of sense 2 
2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. E iij b. Great Alexander, 
drounde in drunkennesse, Cesar and Pompey, split with 
priuy grudge. rr. r 1 

1. trans. 1 . Of storms, rocks, etc. : To break 
up (a ship) ; to cause to part asunder. Chiefly 
in pass. 

2590 Shaks. Ccm. Err. j. L 104 Our helpcfaU ship was 
splitted in the midst. 2597 J. King On fonas (161S) 53 It 
fell not vpon rocks or sbclucs, but by the power of the oneiy 
vrinde was almost splitted. 2604 E. G(bimstose) D Acosta s 
Hist. Indies iii. xvi. 270 The first shippe wm split “ 
tempest that did rise in the lake, c 2643 La H^nERT 
Autobieg. (2824) 100 We coming. .straight upon the 
Dover,, .our ship was unfortunately split against ij. ^ 2680 

C Nesse Ck. Hist. 345 By swallowing op the ship in the 


midst of the sea, or by splitting her upon the rocks. 1708 
Cofistd. Watenneft s Co. Hi, If any Waterman .. happen 10 
h^e his Boat.. split, staved, or any ways damnified. 
fig. 2642 D.^ Rogers Naaman 'lo Rdr., [A rock which] 
unhappily split their hopes, and made sbipwrackc of all. 
b- Of persons : In pass., to suffer shipwreck, 
j Also in fig. contexts, and_;^. 

1&2 Marston Ant. ^^Met. ni. Kib, That when asoule is 
splitted, sunke with griefe, He might fall thus, vpon the 
br^t of earth, xfizx Brathwait Nat. Embassie 9 He who 
Vlisses-like stands firnie.. shall be a spectator of his Com- 
panions misery, in himselfe secured while they are splitt^. 
2640 in Lett, Lit. Men ((^mden) 265 'rhat I should sitta 
Judge ther, wheere I was latelie in possibiliiie to have been 
splitt & ruined. <2x704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Worn. Wks. 
.2730 I. 54 , 1 shun the rock where Strephon has been split, 
1772-84 Cook’s Voy. iijgo) II. 445 We were surrounded with 
innumerable quantities of ice, and were in constant danger 
of being split by them. 

transf. cx6ix Chapman Iliad xxni. 386 We ride A way 
most dangerous; turn bead, betime take larger field, We 
shall be splitted. 

0. To have (one^s vessel) wrecked. 

<11700 Evelyn Diary 12 Sept, 2641, Here 2\e split our 
skiff. 

2 . To divide longitudinally by a sharp stroke or 
blow; to cause to burst or give way along the 
grain or length ; to cleave or rend. 

2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, u. vi. 30 Come Yorke and Richard, 

. .1 .‘^tab'd your Fathers bosomes ; Split my brest. 1603 — 
Meas.forM.w. it ixfiTbou. .with thy sharpe and sulpherous 
bolt Splits the vn-wedgable and gnarled Oke. <2x625 
Nomencl. Nay. (Harl. MS. 2301) s.v.. If a Shot come and 
break a carriage of a Peece, wee saye it hath split the 
Carriage. 2680 Moxon Aleck. Exere. xii. _§ 13. 207 With 
the Cleaving-knife and the Mawl, split it into a square 
piece near the size. 1774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 
157 At Cajeta, in Italy, a mountain was split in this 
manner by an earthquake. 2827 Faraday Chetn. Manii. 
v. (1842) 251 It must be either broken in the hand, or .split 
or crushed by a hammer on the anvil. 2849 James Wood- 
man xviii, I care not much whose head 1 split, if it comes 
in my way. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 32 Quick on 
flash Followed the thunder, splitting earth downright, 
fg. 2590 Shaks. Com, Err. v. i. 308 Oh times extremity 
Hast thou so crack’d and splitted my poore tongue [etc.]? 
2606 — Per. nr. i. 44 Blow, and split thyself. 

b. jVaut. Of wind : To rend or tear (a sail). 
Also of persons or a vessel : To have (a sail) rent 
or torn by the wind. 

<2x625 Nomencl. Nav. (Harl. MS. 2302) s.v., \Vhen the 
winde bath blowne a Satie to peaces, wee sate the Saile is 
split. 1669 StvrmY Alariner’s Mag. i, 17 It is more Wind, 
come, hawl down both Top-sails close. ..'I'he Sail is split, 
2745 P, Thomas yrnl, Anson’s Voy. 26 We .split both our 
Main and Fore-top-sails. 2748 Anson's Voy, it. v. 270 The 
weather proved squally, and we split our maintop-sail. 
2800 Nelson 26 reb. in Nicolas Disp. (18.15) IV. 200 
Ordered the Foudroyant to be anchored,.. she having split 
her main topsail and foresail.^ 2902 D. B. Hall & Ld. A. 
Osborne Sunshine ^ Surf iu 27 The whole of our top- 
gallant square sail was split to ribbons. 

c. Agric, To plough (a ridge) so as to throw 
the furrow-slice outward, 

2807 Vancouver Agrtc. Devon (1B23I 126^ The work is 
performed by wbat is called splitting; that is, the plough 
always turns upon the left to the first furrow, and the 
coulter is held close all the way to the lifted slice previously 
turned over. 2844 H. Stephe.vs Bk. Farm I. 470 A ridge 
that has been ploughed the reverse to gathering up from 
the fiat is said lo be split, which is the short phrase for 
crown-and-furrow ploughing. 2892 W. J. Malden Tillage 
106 This is known as splitting the ridge, and is the best 
form. 

d. Mining. (See quot.) 

2883 Gresley Glass. Coat-m. 232 Split, to divide a pillar 
or post by driving through it one or more roads. 

e. To separate or take apart longitudinally. 

2875 Knight Did, Aleeh. 2279/2 The ends of two 

others (re. rope-strands] are united by splitting and inter- 
lacing in the same manner, 

3 . In various fig. uses : a. Of violent grief or 


pam. 

2594 Shaks, Rich. Ill, i. iiL 300 O but remember this 
another day; When he shall split thy very heart with 
sorrow, 2605 — Lear v. iii. 177 Let sorrow split my heart, 
if euer I Did hate ihec. 2823 Examiner 29 Apr. 242/2 
Absolute happiness is in the power of no one, who has got 
,,a head to be split with aching. ,1829 S<mtt Anne of G. 
xvii, Id parting from thee 1 am splitting mine own heart in 
twain. 


b. Of loud noise. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 12 [To] teare a Passion to tatters, 
to split the cares of the Groundlings. 2607 — C ^. y-fu 
; You.. bad no welcomes home, but he rctumes Spjitung 
e Ayre with no>’se. 2837 Carlyle Ir.^ Fey. ii. i. xii, The 
ing swears ; and aov/be the welkin split withyivats. x^e&S 
IRKMAN C/«T//<//<7//i (1875) 327 The air wassplit with shrill 
itcries. . 

c. Of excessive laughter. (Cf. Side sb.^ i c.) 

687 MifcE Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v,, To split himself with 
jghtcr. I7(^ CiBBEB Carelas f / usb . w , , J 

split our sides in laughing at nothing. 

/ B/as X. X. r Id He laughed ready to split his s.ui^ 
39 Hood Ncctifnxal Sk. i, In the small 
^^lit Laughing at Litton. .85a hl-s- 
mCs C. iv, Lor I I was /it to .split nipell. 




more persons. c. ir the Honours are 

ually 1^' 

:y say Honours arc split. 7 v . ,p. beauty, iuc, 

in w. Koherts L,/r <.835.' 
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IV. 243 When I am obliged to split my attentions, it is a little 
fatiguing, 1837 Dickens Pickiu, ii, Not worth splitting a 
guinea; . . toss who shall pay for both. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 225 They were just alike, ..and you could not split 
an epithet between them. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 220, 
I have been splitting a flask with our gallant Colonel. 

ahsol. 1B66 Geo. Eliot F, Holt xi, I'll plump or I’ll split 
for them as treat me the handsomest, 

b. To divide or break np into separate parts or 
portions. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Dies, (1708) 38 Standing 
upon the firm Deck, he.. falls to splittir^ his Text most 
methodically. 1777 Burke Lei. to Skeri^ o/Bristol\Wks. 
1842 1. 2iy There are people, who have split and anatomised 
the doctrine of free government, as if it were an abstract 
question. 1785 Palev Mor. Philos. lii. ii, v. § 2 The pro- 
prietors, .have it in their power to facilitate the maintenance 
..of families,. by building cottages [and] splitting farms. 
18x3 Ann. Reg.^ Gen. Hist. 49 The thing complained of was 
a novel practice of splitting votes by will, 1^9 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. ii, I. 236 The practice of splitting freeholds fbr 
the purpose of multiplying voles dates from this memorable 
struggle. 1868 Rules Stock Exch. no. 85, A Member split- 
ting a ticket shall pay any increased expense caused by such 
splitting. 

e. To divide or separate (persons) into parties, 
factions, groups, etc. 

1712 Steele No. 461 F2 We are.. split into so many 

different Sects and Parties. 1784 Cowper Taskv. 195 When 
Babel was confounded, and the great Confed'racy of pro- 
jectors.. Was split into diversity of tongues. i86x Ld. 
Brougham Const, iv, 63 They are easily split into 

parties by intrigue. 1885 Gladstone in B. Holland Life 
JDk. Devonsk, (x9zx) II. xxi. 91 The (question of the House 
of Lords, of the Church, or both, will probably split the 
Liberal Party. 

ref. 1885 Manch. Exam, June X65/2 The enemy split 
themselves into two parties. 

d. To divide or separate by the interposition 
of something. 

iBz^ L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) I. 463 ^Vhat is called 
splitting particles, or separating a preposition from the noun 
which it governs, is to be avoided. 1841 Lytton Night 
4 * Mortting ii. v, The man .. said .. ‘Pawdon me, and 
split legs 1 ' therewith stretching himself between Philip's 
limbs, in the approved fashion of inside passengers! 1894 
9 June 835/1 Mr. Marshall split Messrs Taylor's pair 
with Orphan, a good-looking grey. 1895 Daily Ne‘j}S 6 J uly 
8/1 Mrs, Williamson splits her infinitives; hers is not a 
dandy way of writing. 

e. Mining. (See later quots.) 

^ x8so Ansteo Stem. Geol., Min.^ etc. 490 This whole current 
b divided by splitting into sixteen currents of above n,ooo 
cubit feet per minute. x 84 o Mining Gloss.j Newcastle 
Terms Splitting the air, dividing the air into different 
portions, each ventilating a separate district of the mine. 
1883 Gresley Gloss, CotU-tn. 231 Splits to divide the venti- 
lative current after it reaches the pit bottom. 

f. Croqtiei, To drive (a ball) with a 'splitting^ 
stroke. 

• X877 Encyel. Brit. VI. 610 Make that hoop, and split, roll, 
or rush the ball placed there to help to hoop second back. 

5. In various phrases : a. Sflit me (or my ; 
windpipe\ used as an imprecation, 

1700 T. Brows tr. Fresnfs Amusem. viii.AVks. 1709 III. i. 

72 A Bully of the Blade came strutting up,..cr>nng out. 
Split my Wind-pipe, Sir, you are a Fool. x7ox Ciober Love 
makes Man n, ii, I never fenc’d so ill in all myLife— never 
in my Life, split me I x8xx Sporting Mag, XXXYII, 10 
Split me if ever I sell it for less. 1840 Thackeray Catherine 
ix, I had you here to amuse me— -split me ! 

b. To split a hair or hairs, straws, words, to 
make fine or subtle distinctions, esp. in argument 


or controversy; to be over-subtle or captiops. 

(a) X674 'Qowb. Excell. Theol. Pref. 10 The great difficulty 
..so to behave oneself, as to split a hair between them, and 
never offend either of them. 1691 Ir. Emiltane's Observ, 
Journ, Naples 55 Shewing himself very inventive and dex- 
terous at splitting a Hair in his way of handling Scholastick 
matters. 1742 [see Hair sb. 8 j]. 1768-74 TuckerZ./. A^<j/. 
(1834) I. 23 Though we are obliged sometimes to split the 
hair we need not quarter it. 1780 M. Madan Thelyphthora 
1 1 . 4 They splitted the hair. . by condemning those who say 
* the church may err in teaching otherwise *. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bins II. V. F5 They would not split a hair about the Joss 
of a wife or two. x866 Bright Sp.t Reform 13 Mar. (1876) 
346 It never entered into my mind the Government would 
split hairs in this fashion. 

if) 1845 Disraeli Sybil v. iii, I am^ no changeling, nor can 
I refine and split straws, like your philosophers. 1903 E. Glx'N 
Viciss. Evangeline 225 He does not split straws, or bandy 


words. 

(r) 187s JowBTT Plato (ed. 2) IL 286 Why will you con- 
tinue splitting words? 

C. To split the difference, to halve an amount in 
dispute between two parties; to take the mean 
between two suras or quantities ; to compromise 
on this basis. Aiso fig. (Cf, DirFEBENCE a d.) 

J71S M. Dames Aihcn. Brit. I. Pref. The Arian 
Pamphlets are not half so diverting as the Popish Libels ; 
tho’ as to their Idolatrj', the difference may be split. 1771 
Ann Reg., Chrtm. 345/r The disagreement.. is now amic- 
ably settled, by the splitting the difference between his 
surveyors estimate and that taken by the surveyor for the 
executors. 1855 Ponltr}- Chron.\\l. 66/2 ^7 had been 
named [in place of^iiai, IK/haps if they “sp it the ^^erence, 
and said ;£io, that would settle the matlCT. [1893 Daily 
Nnvs 13 Mar.e/7 They refuse to 'split 'the haltoown per 
ton which represented the difference between buyer and 

seller.] 

d. Naut. (See qnot.) r 7 .u 

3867 S.MV 3 H SaU<n>iWcrd.hk. 644 S flitting the boA-s, he 
making of a new complete-book after 'P 

dead, run, or discharged men are omitted?^ btU the numbers 
..against the men’s names.. must be continued. 


6. slang. To disclosfe, reveal, let out. (Cf. 12 ,) 
Pendennis xliii, Did I split anything? 

soi/i We can't have htm 
Splitting that Mr. Lemps in the wood, 

II. mtr. t7. As predicate to all-. To go to 
pieces. Obs. 

XS90 Greene Never too Late (1600) 47 With that he set 
downehis period with such a sigh, that as the Marriners 
say, a man would haue thought all would haue split again. 
xs9oSHAKS.^/zfl&-. N, i, 11. 32. i6xo Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. 
Lady ii, 111, Two roaring Boj^ of Rome, that made all split. 
s6ti Middleton & Dekker Rearing Girt iv. ii, If 1 sail 
not with you both lilt all split, bang me up at the mainyard, 

8. Of a ship t I'o p.Trt or break by striking on a 
rock or shoal, or by the violence of a stonn. 

,L Ship splits on 

l^ck. Which Industrie and Courage might haue sau'd. 
x6i3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 730 Their Admiral! here 
splitteth on a Rocke, but the men are saved by the heipe of 
the other shippes. 1645 Harwood Loyal Suhj. Retiring- 
^om IS A wise Pilot will not run his ship wilfully on a rock, 
but if a tempest drive it, he will shew his skill and courage 
to save it from splitting. 17x8 Ozell tr. Tournefort's Foy. 
I- 1x2 T-his is the most dangerous Rock to split upon, in all 
*735 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia^ Foy, iv, 
24 ^^ese [ships] are the more convenient, because they will 
not Split, if thrown upon Banks, or against Rocks. 2820 
Shelley Fision Sea 26 The great ship seems splitting ! it 
cracks as a tree. 

b. Of persons; To suffer shipwreck in this 
manner. Freq. in fig. context and Jig, 
x6io Shaks. Tetnp, i. i. 65 Mercy on vs. We split, we 
split. 1657 Benlowes Wisdotn i. (1905) 474 While sinners 
split on .shelves, saints to Heav'n's harbour steer. 1678 
Dryden All for Love Pref., And this is the rock on which 
they are daily splitting. 1726 Smrr Gulliver i. i, I he wind 
was so^ strong, that we were driven directly upon it, and 
immediately split. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. 113 There 
IS no Danger of their .splitting upon these insuperable Diffi- 
culties. 1764 G. Psalmanazar Meitt. 283 , 1 know but loo 
well how many excellent critics had already split upon that 
fatal rock. 

9. To part asunder, to burst, to form a fissure 
or fissures, esp. in a longitudinal direction. 

n:i623 Nomencl. Nav, (HarL MS. 2301) s.v., When 
Sheeuersbreake wee say they split, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) I. iio The oak., may be called coivardly, as riving 
and splitting round about the passage of the bullet, a 1728 
Woodward Fossils 1. 17 All the Stone that is Slaty.. will 
split only lengthways or horizontally. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) HI. 831 V’eil splitting at the side. 1820 
Shelley Prometh, Unb. i. L 40 When the rocks split and 
close again behind. 1855 Orr's Cire. Set., Inorg. Nat, 
173 The clay.. assumes a tendency to split in certain direc- 
tions much more readily than in others. x88z Vines tr. 
Sachs' Bot, 806 It is evident that before the bark splits., 
the transverse tension must attain a certain intensity. 

b. Used hyperbolically to denote the effect of 
excessive laughter, pain, or repletion. 

ia) 2677 Mi^ge Fr, Diet. 11, To split with laughter. 1693 
Dryden yuv. (1697) 333 Shou’d such a Fight appear to 
view. All Men wou'd split, the Sight wou'd please whilst 
new, 1729 Swift Grand Quest, ijs Madam, 1 laugh’d till 
I thought! should split. 1^0 Thackeray Feb., 
One or two men, who roared with laughter ready to split. 
1862 J, Meredith Old Chartist ix, I’m nearly splitting, 

[p) 1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal i. s.v. Fendre, My Head is j 
ready to split in two, I have a violent Hcad-ake. 1756 | 
IVIrs. Calderwood in Coltness Coll. (^laitl.^ Club] 194 By | 
the time we arrived, my head was like to split with perfect 
fear. 2849 Cupples Green Hand xvii. (1856] 168, I lay on 
my back,, .my head aching like to split. 
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I'he Poet might have guttled till he split, 

c. To admit of being cleft. “ 

2846 J. Baxter Libr.Pract. Ayric. (ed. 4) II. 169 The 
wood splits clean and easy, and is best adapted for split- 
paling and laths. 

10. To part, divide, or separate in some way. 

27x2 Addison Spect, No. 4x5 Fio As in such Bodies the 

Sight must split upon several Angles, it docs not take in 
one uniform Idea. 1856 Stanley .Jf/Hxr 4 * Pol.\\. {1B58) 211 
The. .river, which rises at the point where Hermon splits 
into its two parallel ranges. 1862 Miller Elein. Chem., 
Org, (ed. 2) 94 If boiled for some hours with hydrochloric 
acid glycj'rrhizin splits into a brownish rcsin and glucose. 
1898 Allbutt's Syst, Med, V. 956 There is an element of 
caprice in murmurs, which may rise, fall, split, or perhaps 
vanish for a time. 

b. To break up into separate groups or parties, 
1824 Scott Redgatmtlet ch. xii. The land-sharks vfcre 
on them, ..and so they were obliged to split and squander. 
1871 L. Stephen P/aygr, Eitr. (i£^4) v. 137 V e somehow 
contrived to split into three parties. 1871 M. Lecrand 
Catnbr. Freshm. 299 I’bis ceremony over, the party split of 
its own accord into two sections. 

11. To break up into fictions, sects, or similar 
divisions; to separate through disagreement or 
difference of opinion ; to fall out or disagree. 

1730 T. Boston Mem, ix. 264 The parties were at *he very 
point of splitting. 1732 Berkeley Alcipkr. vi. § 20 What 
or where is the profession of men, who never split mto 
schisms? 1845 S. Austin Rattkds Hist. Ref. L 379 He had 
not the power of keeping the princes of_the empire together; 
..on the contrary, every thing about him split into parlies. 
1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister? 120 \V ell, don t Jet us 
spat on a small point of detail,* he began. 

b. slang. To break or quarrel with a person. 
183s James Gipsy hi, I don't want to split ivith Pharold. 
sZefi^Stang Diet. 99 Te sflit -adth a fersm, to cease 
acquaintanceship, to quarrel. 

12. slang. To turn evidence or informer; to 


SPLIT. 

peach; to give information detrimental to others • 
to betray confidence. ^ 

179s Potter Diet. Cant (cd. 2), Split, turninc evid«T«> 
38a4 Co, lift. nut. Murder Mr. Ifeeare 243 Suchv 4 £ 
intense anxiety of some parties. .to hear wheihtr Thurttli 

^ f J * person. 1876 BESA.vr & Rice Cr/i 

Janet would not split even when she ivasdria- 

And then there was very little to split about when she ditd 

b. Const, on or upon (a person). 

1812 in J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. r838 Dickeks 0 . Tmit 

?a''’d « “'’’J*' ®P''‘ PPO'' fier. 3815 

A. R. Hope My Sehoolboy Fr. 78 Of course you won'i 
spilt on us. 3893 V. L. Cameron Log Jack Tar 203 When 

th\ ringleade'Sl ‘P"' 

e. Const. abotU (a matter). 

3836 Ann. Reg., Chron. 23 Feb. 34/1, I will split about 
the murder, and get you scragged. 3876 [see 12). 

13. coUoq. To run, walk, etc., at great speed. 
3790 R Tyler Contrast 11. ii. (3887) 39, 1 was glad to tale 
to my heels and split home, right off. 3848 in Bartutt 
Diet. Amer. 324. 3868 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 361 The 
spectacle of our splitting up the fashionable avenue..e3. 
cited the greaiest amazement. 3872 Roiitledgc's Ev. Bn't 
Ann. 30 Over him she [sc. the mare] goes, and down the till 
as hard as she can split. 

b. To do anything with great vigour, 

^2848 Maj. y ones' s Courtship (Bartlett), I set the niggers 
a drummin* and fifin' as hard as they could split. 

14. With advs., as away, down, off out, xif. 

a. In transitive senses, 

2648 Hexham ir, Opsplijten, to Split up, or to Rive open. 

? a 273s M. Clerk in Diet. Nat. Biogr. (1887) XI. 44/1 He 
only cut off a chiel’s lug, and he ought to ha’ split aoun his 
heid. 2799 [A, Young] Fiew Agric. Lincoln. 73 A wheel 
plough, .for crossing broad high lands at an equal pitch; 
which is liked better, .than either gathering up, or splitting 
down. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 11. App. 25 We 
cut down a small green cotion-wood tree, and with raoch 
labor split out a canoe. 1846 A. Young Nant. Diet. 291 
Splitting out blocks, a process sometimes resorted to when 
it is necessary to remove the blocks on which a vessel rests 
on a slip or in a dock [etc.]. 2855 Orr's Circ. Set., Inerr. 
Nat. 39 These, which are often of vast dimensions, are sput 
off from the peaks of the higher mountains. 1883 btencL 
Guard. 22 Oct. 5/2 To split up Manchester into half a doitn 
distinct constituencies. 

b. In intransitive senses. 

2843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 204/2 The outer layer of which 
splits up into star-like expanding rays. 2852 MissYoicct 
Cameos I. i. 4 .Soon the kingdom of France split awayfroo 
the Empire, 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, Sam., 
dexterously contriving to tickle Andy.., which occasiontS 
Andy to split out into a laugh. 2865 Kikcslev L 
A Homan camp, guarding the King Street, or Roman readi 
which splits otf from the Ermine Street. 2867 FreehAK 
Norm, Conq.UZjy) 1 . 260 The Empire did not at oncespht 
up into national kingdoms. 

Split-, the verbal stem in combs., as split* 
farthing a., mean, miserly ; split-fig (see quots,)* 
split-plough, a plough used for splitting ridges. 

a 1700 B, E, Diet, Cant, Cre7o, Spiit.fg, a Grocer. 1787 
W, H. Marshall B, Norfolk (2795J II. 384 Nip, a Titsr, 
split-farthing house-wife. 2840 J. Buel Far^ner's Comp. 118 
These high furrows are separated in the spring with the 
four-horse split-plough. 1M2 Jaco Cornxuall Gloss. 274 
very stingy person. Nickname for a grocer who 
would cut a raisin in two, rather than give overweight. 
Split (split), ff. [f. Split It.] 

1. That has undergone the process of splitting; 
divided in this manner ; riven, cleft. 

3648 Hexham, Cesptelen klamoen. Split or Cloven Clawei. 
3673 Hickerinoill Greg. Father Greyb. 314 Wry faces, 
mops, mows, split jaws, zyefi Anson's F oy. ii. x. 241 A 
split bamboe..as a trough. 2825 Jennings G/'X. /?/<*/. Ij* 
Eng. 71 Spars., art commonly made of split willow rocs- 
1849 Noad Electricity {td. 3) 379 To insulate the wire fro-^ 
the book, a split quill is slipped over the wire, on which 
rests. 3899 Allbutfs Syst. Med. VIH. .OZ Tender nodosi- 
ties or nodes on the shins, from a pea to a split svalnut in su:. 

b. Of a surface : Exposed by splitting. 

171S Leoni Palladio's Archit, (1742) I. 8 ^Rivcr-peotlei 
split in the middle,.. laid svitli the .split-side outwards. 
3837 F. Keith Bot. Lex. 121 If a thin slice of one ^Iten 
is taken from the split surface of the trunk of an Oax or 
Elm. 3853-4 Tosilinso.m Cycl. Arts A Manu/. (fibfi.V' 

34 As the hide is split, one half, which is the split flesh iiot, 
passes over the knife; the other half, or the split 
continues to adhere to the drum. sB^r Malden 
306 It is not uncommon to throw the split-furrows on 10 la- 
unploughed land, so that the ridges are not too high. 

c. Bot. (See quot.) . , 

3832 Lindlev bntrod. Bot. 38S Split {JissusY, divided neat y 
to the base into a determinate number of segments. 

2. In various special collocations : a. Jn 0 - 
signations of apparatus, implements, parts 0 
machinery, or similar objects, as split banaag, 
cane, chuck, etc. 

3846Bni3TAN tr. Matgaigne's Man. Of er. S urg.eea a 
parts being divided, the utility of a ‘split bandage in 
them back is generally allowed. 1843 HoLTZAfFFia. /x . g 


I. 217 The -split bolster is employed for SUP'aE /! 5 rr 
rectangular holes or mortices. 38^ L. C._D Qf“'‘ j-- 

343 Tailing my rod (a light -spht-canc) 'a las 
shook it— and grinned. 1892 Phologr.Ann. lt. 


Watch fs Cloekm. 237 Split chucks were made ^er' 
years ago. 1849 Ceaio, In Surgery, 'sfUtxh.h,a . t, 
Lthe head, consisting of a centr.-i! P?”' .“Sf.Vg Certta 
trils. i88z SOUTHVVARO Pract. Printing 
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SPLODGE, 


fractions are cast in one piece. . . If other fractions are needed, 
they require to be made up with small types, called ‘^split 
fractions, ^ 1878 Barlow Oyaving 168 The second [con- 
trivance] is generally used in weaving the riche^t silks.., 
and is termed the ‘‘split harness, 1843 Holtzapffel Turn* 
I. 221 The two parts are previously prepared either to 
the form of the tongue or ‘‘split joinL 1869 Rankine ATa- 
chine y H and’tools PI. H 4, A leading screw working in 
a ■*split nut beneath the slide rest. 1875 Knjght Diet. 
Meek, 2281/2 "^split-pint a pin or colter with a head at one 
end and a split at the other. 1879 Man. AritU, Exerc. 
171 Take out split-pin and unscrew steel pivot out of metal 
plate. 1884 F. J. Britten IVaich <5* Chekm. 237 Separate 
■‘split plugs for different sized objects are provided. x888 
Jacobi Printers' I'ocab. 129 *Split rigger^ riggers made in 
two equal portions and screwed together in order to facili- 
tate shifting or changing. ^ 1858 Greener Gunnery 316 
A novel safety guard j.. swivel double like a ‘split ring. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2281/2 A split-ring has an open- 
ing by which keys may be introduced to be strung upon it. 
1884 F, J. Britten Watch <5- Clocktn. 245 The ‘Split Seconds 
..is a form of chronograph in which there are two centre 
seconds hands, one under the other. 1888 Eneycl, Brit. 
XXIV. 398/1 Watches are also made with what are called 
split see(mds-hzj\ds, 

b. In miscellaneous uses, as split brilliant, crow, 
eagle, leather, pea{se, etc. 

1850 Holtzapffel Turyiinglll, 1332 The ‘split brilliant. . 
only diffe^ from the full brilliant, .in the foundation squares 
being divided horizontally into two triangular facets. 1785 
Grose Diet. V tclgar T., *Spiii crow, the sign of the spread 
eagle. x83g F. E. Gretton Afemory's Harkback 224 Ihe 
sign_ of the Church might well have been the spread or 
‘split eagle. 1875 Knight Did. MecE^iZifi ‘‘Split-leather 
is an inferior article, and is used for light boots and shoes 
[etc.]. 18^ Miss Baker Northatnpt. Gloss., *SpliUlift, a 
narrow strip of leather split in two, which forms the lift, or 
seat of a shoe. 2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 63 Andrseaee^. 
— ^*Splitmosses. 1846 ‘Split-paling [see Split v. 9 c]. 2736 
Bailey Household Did. s.v. Pease, The ‘split pease do 
not need it. x8o6 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 39 One pint 
of split pease. ^ 2858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Spiii-pease, 
husked peas, split for making pease-soup or pease-puddings. 
x8p4 A. Robertson Huggeis, etc. 192 He was as like Pat 
Kineen..as two split peas are like each other. 1824 W. 
Brown Hist. Propag. Chr. (1823) 1 . 620 note. The name of 
‘split-snake.. we considered as descriptive not so much of 
its split appearance as of the singular sensation occasioned 
by its bite. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlew. 
M4/2 *Spiii stuck, a stitch much used in ancient Church 
Embroidery.. to work the faces and bands of figures. 2852 
Mrs. Meredith Afy Home in Tasmania I. 159 “Split 
stuff/ by which is meant timber . .split Into * posts and rails 
slabs, or paling. 2852 Munoy Antipodes (zZsj) A mile 
or so of road lined ii^ith pretty cottages— pretty although 
formed only of ‘split stuff’. 2882 Jordan & Gilbert Syn. 
Fishes N. Amer, 233 Pogoniehthys vtacrolepidotus, ‘‘Split- 
tail. 2887 J. G. Frazer Toianistn lo A remarkable feature 
of some of these Oraon totems is, that they are not whole 
animals, but parts of animals.. .Such totems may be dis- 
tinguished as *split totems. 1898 Vear-bk, U.S. Dept. 
Agric, Z22 Another new insect. .is the so-called tobacco 
leaf-miner, or * ‘split worm ’. 

3 . Separated, divided, parted, or apportioned in 
some way. In special collocations, as sptit 
draught, duty, etc. 

2871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 530 The other flues may 
be arranged either as a wheel-draught or a ‘split-draught. 
287s Knight Did. Alech. 2281/2 Split-draft, (Furnace,) in 
steam-boilers, when the current of smoke and hot air is 
divided Into two or more flues. i^S Daily News 25 June 
6/3 ‘Split duty, dividing the day’s work into two or more 
portions, had been a sore point among the London sorters 
for many years. 2839 Uee Did. Arts 327 Whenever the 
metal is run off by the tap-hole into the two basins,.. called 
‘Split-Hearths. 2839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Comw,, etc. 
X. 308 Some good examples of ‘split lodes are to he seen in 
the Marailon and Breague districts. 1876 Besant & Rice 
Gold. Bniierfiy iv. 32 The twins were taking their third 
‘split soda — It was brotherly to divide a bottle. 2848 Bart- 
lett Did. Amer. 410 It sometimes happens . . that indi- 
viduals., erase one or more of the name.s and substitute 
others more to their liking. This is called a ‘split-ticket 
(2859 also a scratch ticket]. 2872 De Verb Amepeanisms 
270 At limes the party itself is divided into fractions,. .and 
the result of such a split in their own ranks, is a split ticket, 
b. Split infinitive’, see Infinitive sb. i. 

4. With advs-, as split-off, -up. 

1856 Kane Ard. Expl. 11 . xiv. 148 These split-off lines 
of ice were evidently in motion. 18^ Miss Giberne Sun, 
Afoon, ff Stars 294 The ^lit-up rays tell us much more than 
the kinds of raetms in different stars, 
b. Split-up, long-legged, slang* 

1874 Slang Did. 304 Split up, long in the legs. Among 
athletes, a man with good length of limb is said to be * well 
split up*. x8q2 Field 7 Mar. 334/3 The winner, Grand 
Fashion, is a leggy, split-up black, but decidedly the best 
mover of the lot. 

6 . a. In attrib. combs-, as split-mouth sucker, 
split-oak railing, split-timber house. 

2827 P. Cunningham N.S. Wales 11 . 170 In the split- 
limber houses, a frame is first put up. 2882^ Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 144 Quassilabia lacera,.. 
Split-mouth Sucker. 2895 Cornish Wild Eng. 121 The 
ordinary high splil-oak railing. 

b. Comb., as split-eared, -tiosed, -iongued adjs.^ ' 
ci83o Cassells Nat. Hist- IV. 272 sub-order 
Hngues, the Split-longued Lizards. 2894 XXIV. 

273/2, 1 hunted on many horses.., but never on a belter 
than my sbagg>’, spUt-cared, one-eyed Whitey. 29^ 
Wesim. Gas. 12 Mar. 7/1 An abundance of explosive soft- 
nosed and split-nosed ammunition, 
t SpUte. In 5 splyte. [? a. LG. splite, 

related to spliten to split.] A narrow opening. 

2489 Caxton Fayies of A. n. xIv. Hiij, The walles must 
bc..soo ihykke andsobrode thataleyes maybe there made 
wj’th holes and splj-tes that archers be setle for to shatte. 


SpU'tfal. Weaving, [f. Split sb.'^ 2 b.] A 
division of the warp, consisting of the threads 
passing between each pair of dents or splits. 

1B34-6 P. Barlow in Encycl. Meln^. (1845) VIIJ. 734/2 
inere is likewise a third rod which divides the warp into 
what IS usually called spiiifuls, for two threads alternately 
pass over and under iL 

Split-new, a. [app. f. Split Ji.f or 2 >. Cf. Sc. 
SpLEET-NEiv.j Perfectly new, brand-new. 

165s Bp. Sage Presbytery (,697) 246 A split new Demo- 
cratical Sj^steme ; a very Farce of Novelties. 2800 Alonthly 
Mag. April 239/2 ‘The coat is split new,* This no doubt 
IS a Scotticism. 1849 Cupples Greest Handxu (1856) 115, 

I scribes the whole o* my togs as if I’d made 'em,— ‘split 
new/ says 1. 

+ a. Obs. [f. Split vl\ =^Split 

ppl. a. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. V[, iii. H. 411 Euen as a splitted 
Barke, so sunder we. 2597 A. M. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
23/r Of the haremouthe, or splitted and cloven lippes. 1602 
MARSTON^«/u//i‘<7*x.^«r,iv.iv, lamapoore, poore orphant 
..,The wrack of splitted fortune. 2635 J. Johnso.n / f/r/. 
Tom a Lisicolne (1828) 87 Like to a splitted ship tome by 
the tempest of the sea. 2695 Bp. Sage Presbytery (1697) 
407 Why may not the two parts of the splitted Estate join 
together? 

So Spli*tten ppl. a. rare. 

2832 Motherwell Poems 17 Alack 1 What gain they but 
a splitten_ skull. 2896 Kipling Seven Seas 68 Like a 
splitten sail, to left and right she tore. 

tSpli-tter, sb.i- Obs. [a. LG. splitter (G. 
splitter, Sw. splittrd), related to spliten to split.] 
A splinter. (Cf. Spleteb.) 

2546 Langley tr. Pot. Verg. de Invent, ii. xi, 54 b, The 
wintCT garlandes.. which are made of wode splitters or 
lueriedied with many colores began to be had in quotidian 
usage. 2602 Segar Honor, Afilit. ^ Civ. 168 The seuenth 
encounter was between John Marsha! and Bouclquaui, who 
was somewhat hurt with a splitter. 2616 J. Lane Conin. 
Sqrls T. xii. 120 Theie meete amidd:..so that bothe 
brokenn splitters flewe in th' aier. 

Splitter (spli-tar), sb.'t [f. Split v. + -eb l.] 

1. One who, or that which, splits or cleaves, in 
various senses. 

2648 Hexham ti, Een Kltever, a Cleaver, or a Splitter. 
1706 Stevens Span. Did., Rajador, a Hewer, a Cleaver, 
a Splitter. 2732 Swift Div. Clu Lhdngs Misc. (173s) V. 
127 Howshou'd we rejoice, if.,Those Splitters of Parsons 
in sunder shou’d burst. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1142 The 
splitter begins by dividing the block (of slate}, .to a proper 
size. 2889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archit. iv. 77 For lap- 
work, a tool called a splitter ts employed to make a split in 
one of the edges. 18^ W. J. Gordon Foundry 244^1 is 
taken from the annealing-kiln. . to be cut up by the ‘ splitter * ! 
to the best advantage. 

b. spec* One employed in splitting fish. 

2623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 82 Seuen are to be skil- | 
full headders, and ^Utters of flsb. c 1682 J> Collins Salt I 
Fishery 91 The Splitters immediately split them, begin- 
ning at the Tail, and so continue to the Head, close by the 
back Fin. ^ 2761 Ann. Reg., Chron. 288/2 Every boat- 
master, splitter, and master voyage (rfir], who are the chief 
people among the fishermen. 1822 Hibbert Descr, Shell. 
Isl. 519 A spUtler, as he is called, then, with a large knife, 
cuts a ^h open from the bead to the tail. 2883 L. Z. 
JoNCAS Fisheries Canada 16 The splitter now seizes the 
ush, and with a single stroke of his knife he removes the 
back bone. 

c. Austr. A wood-cutter. 

2842 in Lang Phillipsland{,\Z\j) xyi Mokiite shot near 
Mount Cole ; it is said by a (timber) Splitter. 2858 
Simmonds Did. Trade, Splitter, a name in Tasmania for a 
wood-cutter. 1870 A. L. Gordon Bush Ballads 32 At the 
splitter's tent I had seen the track of horse-hoofs. 

2. fig. In phrases One who makes fine or 
subtle distinctions. 

a iqoo B. E, Diet, Cant. Crew* Spliiier-of-Causes,^ a 
Lawyer, 2772 Ann. Reg., Hist. Europe 32/x Of which 
they were as well qualified to judge as the most acute and 
subtil splitter of cases in all thecourts. 1863 Miss Braddon 
Aurora Floyd vi, The splitter of raetaph>’sical straws and 
chopper of logic. 

D. One who favours minute subdivision in scien- 
tific classification. 

2887 Darwin's Li/eff Lett. II. losuote. Those who make 
many species are the ‘splitters and those who make few 
are the ‘lumpers 2898 Athenxum 22 Jan. 223/1 Babing- 
ton belonged to that category of botanists. .denominated 
‘splitters 

0. A splitting headache. 

2860 Thackeray Level v. (1869) 224, I have got such a 
splitter of a headache. x886 Punch 27 Nov, 263 Next 
rooming jlr. Dumpkin has a headache, such a Splitter \ \ 

4. One who causes splitting of votes. 

1893 Westm. Gas. 4 Mar. 2/2 The figure cut by the 
splitters themselves has in all cases been verj’ poor. 

Spli-tter, V. rare. [f. Split v. + -er 5, or ad. 

G. splitteml] inir* To break into fragments. 

2B60 Thackeray Round. Pafers, Week's Holiday* Atlas 
..would drop. the moon. .on to the white marble floor, and 
it would splitter into perdition, x8^ Daily News 29 Apr. 

7/3 Call^ of God lo save Russia from the ‘spliiicriag 
which has filled Europe with ri^’al creeds. 

fSpUttem. Obs.^ (Seequot) 

2558 Fix)Rto, Colette delle gambe dieiro del cauallo, the 
ioint of the hinder legs of a noise, called the bought or the 
splitemc (x6xx splittcnjejofa horse. 

Splitting (spli’tig),cW.j^. ffiSpLiTiL + -inc*.j , 

1. The action of the vb.; cleaving or rending ; 

a. In intransitive uses. Also with asunder. j 
CIS9S CArr. Wyatt Dudley's Vey. (HaU- Soc.) 54 } 

wee expected nothing less thensplitiingeofsailes.breakinge . 


of shroudes [etiL]. 2597 A. M. tr. GuUlemeau'sFr. Chirurg. 
23/1 Ihe cleavinge orsplittinge in the lippes, ..and in the 
nose. x6xt Cotgr., DeMs, . .a breaking, or splitting asun- 
der, as of a ship against a rocke. 2722-7 Boyer Diet. 
Royal 1, Eclat de rire, a splitting with Laughing. 27^ 
Hutton Course Math. (1807) II. 335 It is to be suspected 
t^hat the great penetration. .was owing to the splitting of 
his timber in some degree. 2838 Civil Eng. 4- Arch. jml. 

,330/1 The failure of the wall, by its separating into two 
thicknesses along the middle, ..is called splitting. 1882 
Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 734 The splitting asunder of whole 
masses of tissue during freezing. 

b. In transitive uses. Also with out* 

1872 Holland ATarble Proph, 102 When the chopping 
and splitting were done. 2890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ^ Cot. 
Reformer (i8gi) 131 A long spell of bush work — splitting, 
fencing,.. what not. 1899 Westm. Gas. 5 May 1/2 The 
Chief Constructor. .will personally direct the splitting out 
of the only twelve blocks remaining under the vesseL 

2. The action of dividing, separating, or parting. 
.*737 Genii. Alag. VII. 34/1 Lest the Managers, by Split- 
ting of Votes, should escape the Prosecution commenced 
against them. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 173 To prevent 
the splitting of freeholds. 1766 Ibid. II. 215 The incon- 
veniences that attended the splitting of estates. 2833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom Lugger l i. 3 Such a splitting into two 
parties. 2885 Atkensum 12 Sept. 333/r It is equally 
difficult to escape the charge of tedious and needless 
splittings. 

b. Similarly with up. 

2847 tr. Bunsetls Clu Future 10 Along with the splitting 
up of the divinejdea in man, the human race also was split 
np out of unity into plurality. 1862 Miller Elem. Chem., 
Org. (ci 2) 28S Ibe formation and the splitting up of these 
saccharides.^ 1895 Knowledge July 145 llie splitting up of 
the rays which occurs on the transmission of light t&ough 
a prism. 

3. pi. That which is split, cleft, or chopped, 

2867 Alont. Siar 8 OcL, A Salisbury butcher announces,. 

I meat at the following prices:,. Beef-brisket, jd.t split- 
I tings, 7id. ; rumps, 8d. 1B87 D. C. Murray & Herman 
Traveller Returns vL 78 Upon this small logs and split, 
tings, dry and green alike, were thrown. 

4. Mining. (See quot.) 

2883 Gr^ley Gloss, Coat-m. 231 Splitllngs, two horizontal 
level headings driven through a pillar in pillar workings, 
in order to work away the coal. 

5. attrib., chiefly in the sense of ‘used or adapted 
for splitting *, as splitting-ktiife, -machine, -mill, 
-tool’, splitting-block (see quot. 1711 ), -board 
(see quot. 1875 ). 

27x1 \V, Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 25 Blocks of 
bard knotty Stuff, .upon whiclo’ou lay other Blocks, called 
Splitting-block^ of the freest Timber that can be got, for 
the Conveniency of cleaving out again, when you arc ready 
to launch. i8oz A. Young Autobiog. (1898) 383, I have 
fixed straw work here,.. and my splitting machines tue all 
distributed. 1846 Holtzapffel 'JUming II. 450 Paring or 
splitting tools, with thin edges. 287s Kkicht Did. Alech. 
21^2/2 The blocks are fed to the splitting-knives b^ fluted 
rollers. Ibid. 2281/2 Splitting-board (Mining),. , a djviding 
board used in mine ventilation to divide the incoming air. 
1886 A. Weir Hist. Basis Afod, Europe (18B9) 377 The 
rollers, .saved the smaller gauges from being consigned to 
the splitting milk 

Spli’tting, ppl. a. [f. Split v.] 

L Causing to split or rend. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 97 The splitting Rockes 
coivr’d in the sinking sands. x6o6 — Tr. hr Cr. i, in. 49 
When the splitting winde Makes flexible the knees of 
knotted Oakes. 2624 Capt. Smith P’i^inia in. 64 The 
flashes of fire from heaven, by which light onely we kept 
from the splitting shore. 

b. .^r-splitting ; d^fening, 

2822 Sardanap, i.il, Worse than therabble'sshout, 

or splitting trumpet, xfcx Farrar Darkn. hr Dawn Iv, 
Splitting outbursts settletf into a long continued roar. 

c. Croqttel* Of a stroke: Causing the balls to go 
in divergent directions. 

2874 Heath Croquet Player 37 The Splitting Stroke. 

In this stroke, the two balls. .fly off from each other at an 
angle. It is the most important of the croquet-strokes. 

2. Parting asunder ; separating by cleavage. 

2725 Pope Odyss, vii. 358 The splitting Raft the furious 

tempest tore. 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 732/* Besides the ver^* 
small disease germs, there are many ‘splitting-fungi 1891 
T. Hardy Tess (1900) 24/z The aspect of the straight road 
enlarged,.. the two banks dividing like a splitting stick. 

3. Extremely fast ; very rapid. 

2829 in standards Apr. (190S) 8/2 On the pistol being fired, 
the boats went off at a splitting rate. 2865 Dickens Alui. 
Fr. in. x\', A W'eak-spirited, improrideni idiot.. racing off 
at a splitting pace for the workhouse. iBj$ Rout ledge s 
Veung Genii. Mag. 270/2 At a splitting gallop. 

4. Of a headache ; Violent, severe. Alsoy^. of 


head. , 

17 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air xxmil HI. 49 . ^ 

: morning. .with a splitting head-ache. *857 
•REKCE Guy Lk'ingetme iii. 23 Pal' n>'U 
Is. .after a heav,- drink. 1884 P<‘r.ch 13 Nov. yo/e 
d split open : splitting headache as resalE LARC 

lioRE Pamirs II. 19T, I had a splitting heacla 

Split e-. Cf. WFris. T/W/tV^.] 

S I.R°T.^Ji^‘TO.s- Fret-ettP^^g "A'c'at^iuirg-Utdf 

nasually ■ spUtty '.the notc.h can be cut hide ^ut - 

Iloach, Splooh, obs. forius Splotch. 
)lodge (spl/ds), sb. [CC ncx and Splotch 
A tnick heavy, or clumsy splotch. ^ ^ 
tr pSr jl'ardslX. 74/t She w*as a dollop 
\Heuseh, Accepted Addr. sn The 

“plS?« 'ofi^otir the marvellous man se,-.t o! 



SPLODGE. 


late years to the.. exhibitions. i 83 oMrs. VsKRAdam ^ Eve 
XXV111.388 1 * 0 , .display thelwo splodges of red sealing-wax. 

Splodge (splpdg), V. [Imitative of the sound.] 

1. intr. To tnidge dr plod splashily through mud 
or water. 

A. Whitehead Le£r. (1896) 56 (K.D.D.l, Away he 
splodg d in pensive mood, Towards the temple in the wood. 

^ Sport E. C. Africa ix. io6 As I had braved 

the first [muddy channel] and got wet through, I ‘splodged' 
through them all in succession. 

2. Used adverbially : With a heavy splash. 

1898 H. Kirke 2^ Yrs. Brit. Gttiana i8o, I had hardly 

spoken when splodge 1 splodge 1 came the rain in my face. 

Hence Splo’clger. (See quot.) 

i860 Slang Diet. 224 Splodger, a lout, an awkward 
countryman. 

Splodgy (splp-dji), a. [f. Splodge sd.] Full 
of splodges ; showing coarse splotches of colour. 

188* Coniemp. Rev. June 952 The large splodgy canvases 
with which the Academy is so full. 

Splore (splo 9 i), sb. Sc, [Of obscure origin.] 

1. A frolic, merrymaking, revel, carousal. 

1785 Burks folly Beggars 1st Recit,, A merry core. .In 
Poosie Nancy’s held the splore. i 3 i 6 Scott Bl. Dwarf vi\, 
You that like to hear o* splores, heard ye ever o’ a better ane 
than I hae had this morning ? 1873 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold 
xxviii, Like enough the folk have kept him to join in some 
splore. 

2. A commotion or disturbance ; a skirmish or 
encounter; a scrape. 

1785 Burks Holy IVillie An' when we chasten’d him 
therefor. Thou kens how he bred sic a splore. i8x8 Scott 
Rcb Roy XXXV, Then came the splore about the surrender- 
ing your papers. i^'^Cracks about Kirk i. i6Monyasp!ore 
you and me hae had ; but we can shake hands yet, 1879 
* S. TMTLEit* Brdde^s Pass v, He has not the ability to run 
wild and get into splores. 

Hence Splore v. intr., to revel or riot; - to make 
a commotion or show; to brag or boast, etc. 

1796 Burness ThrumniyCap (1893) 7 I'm a Christian man, 
Wha never lik’d to curse nor ban, Nor steal nor lie, nor 
drink nor splore. 1825 Jamieson Suppl., To Splore, v.n., 
to show off, to make a great show. 18&- in Eng. Dial. 
Diet. 

Splosliy (sp1f?*/i), a. [Imitative.] Slopp}'. 

1881 HarpePs Mag. Aug. 391 On honseback Rachel looks, 
—excuse the word hut it expresses it,— .sploshy. 1C05 Sat. 
Rev. 29 July 133/1 Mr. Redmond, in rather a sploshy way, 
tlireatened dire ob.stnictlon. 

Splotch (splptj), sb. Also 7 splooh, sploach, 
[01 obscure origin ; perh. merely imitative.] A 
large irregular spot or patch of light, colour, or 
the like ; a blot, smear, or stain. Alsoy^. 

j6oi Holland Ptinyll. a66 Betonie is a soueraigne herbe 
..for the blacke sploches that haue continued a long time 
vpon the skin. 1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing»Master v. 
i, Thou spot, sploach of my family and blood ! 1683 Moxon 
Meek, Exerc.. Printing xxiv. r 10 If.. the Leather. .be 
Black and White in Splotches. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 373 
See, from thy bile rise blister’d blotches, And from thy 


in splotches as big as half-a-crown. 1863 Miss Braodon 
EleanoPs Victory I. v. iir The leaves were crumpled, and 
smeared with stains and splotches of grease, i^s Lady 
Brassey The Trades 145 Their dark-brown leaves, covered 
with bright splotches ol red and yellow. 

Splotcll (spVtJ), "V. [f. prec.] trans. To cover 
with splotches ; to splash or stain in patches. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Holes 111. it 71 The bumps in his 
flesh, which was like a bruised Pig (but not so white), 
splotch'd all over. 1863 Trevelyan Conifet. IVallah (1866) 
219 He .splotches his turban with pink paint. 1880 h. 
Wallace Ben'Hurvj. iii. 176 In places black moss splotched 
the otherwise bald stones, 

Splotcliy <7- [f- Splotch sb.] Covered 

with splotches or stains; having the appearance 
of splotches. 

1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor s Victory v, There were 
splotchy engravings scattered here and there through the 
pages of Monsieur Fcval’s romance. 1874 Helps h>an de 
Biron vii, xii. 448 The splotchy aspect of the painted scenery. 

i* SplO’irty, a. Obs. rare, [f, OE, spiott spot ; 
cf. spotted.] Spotted, speckled. 

1382 Nicholas of Hereford Gen.xxx. 35 (MS. Bodl. 959), 
Pe schepe..& wcheres, dyuers & splott>% Ibid. xxxi. 
20 Males steying up upon feroalez, vary & splotty. 

Splxuige (splrndi 5 ), v. dial, and U*S, [Imit- 
ative,] intr. To plunge. 

1839 Marrvat Diary Arner. Ser. I. 11 . 232 Here are 
two real American words Sloping'— for slinking away ; 
‘ Splunging like a porpoise. 1844 Carlvle in rroude 
Life (1884) I. 335 After a certain period of splunging and 
splashing. 1897 R. M. Johkstos Old Tunes Mid.Georgia 
68, 1 had no more idees of getting married again than I had 
of splunging head foremost into the very bottom o’ Rudisill's 
mill-pond. _ . . _ 

Splurge (splSids), sb. U.S. [Imitative.] 

L An ostentatious display or effort. 

1B34 R. C. Sands lEril. 11 . 179 => sP'urBO fsiiJ a 

Kentucky representative, in one of the favorite and most 
exnressive words of Western invention)-' what a splurge she 
makes’. 1864 Boston (Mass.) Co,mmv. 3 June, Manton 
Warble . . has jist made a splurge in a letter addr^ed to the 
President. 1886 C. D. Wahnex Snnuner tn Garden 150 
ThVy make a great deal of ostentatious splurge; and many 
of them come to no result at last. 

2. A heavy splash or downpour. _ 

1879 Sada Paris Herself Ag^n II. xvn. 570 The ram 
came down, .in brief but uncomfortable splurges . 


Spltirge (spl5id3), ». U.S. [Imitative.] 

1. tnlr. To make an ostentatious display ; to 
show off. 

<11848 Maj. Jones's Courtship loi (Bartlett), Cousin Pete 
was thar splurgm about in llie biggest, with his dandy-cut 
trowsersand big whiskers. 1888 C. D. Warneh Their Pilgr. 
IV. 114 People who, .buy or build expensive villas, splurge 
01^ for a year or two, then fail.., and disappear. 

2. 1 o splash heavily. (Cf, Splodge v. i) 

1887 T. Stevens Around World on Bicycle i. viii. 1B9 I 
don my gossamers as soon as the rain slacks up a little, and 
splurge ahead through the mud. 

Hence SpluTging ppl. a. 

1884 L. 0 LiPHANT./ 4 ////tim 90 The, .American heiress 
and her friend— two of my splurging young countrj’women 
Splurgy (spliu-Jd^i), a. U.S. [f. Splurge si 
•b-Y.] Showy, ostentations. 

1871 H. Bushnell in M. B. Cheney Z^(i88o) 524 Great 
care to be had of language — no hollow generalities, no 
splurgy matter, nothing fine. 1884 HarptVs Mag. Oct. 
701/1 If one IS.. indifferent to the splendid but splurgy 
meerschaum. 

Hence Splti’rgily adv. U.S. 

1887 Atlantic Monthly LX. 279 Living freely, generously, 
and, if one may say so, splurgily. 

Splurt (spirit), V. [Imitative : cf. Splirt v.] 

1. trans. To squirt or spirt out (liquid), dial. 
X82S-54 in N. Cy. and NorihampL glossaries (s.v. Splirt). 

2. intr. To sputter or splash. 

1845 J. Keegan Leg. 4* Popns (1907) 259 When the fire- 
canoe of the pale-face first hissed and splurted in the gre.at 
waters of the mighty Missouri. 

Splutter (spl»*t3j), sb. [Imitative : cf. Sput- 
ter sb. Noted by Johnson as low word ’,] 

1. A noise or fuss. 

1677 Mi^ge Fr. Did. ii, To keep a great splutter, . foire 
grand bruit. 1711 Swift frnl. to Stella 8 Sept., What a 
splutter you keep, to convince me that Waits has no taste ! 
173s Buroon Pocket-Farrier 70 What a splutter has Mr. 
Solleysell made in his Works, 1809 T. Donaldson Poems 
33 Your comrades, Davie, when you're dead, May raise an 
unco* splutter. 1893 in S, E. Worcester Gloss. 37, 

b. Violent and confused declamation, discourse, 
or talk ; an instance of this. 

1688 Vox Cleri Pro Rege 6 After dll this Splutter at the 
Churchmen and Clergy of England, he falls next to shoot 
hts angry Bolts at the Collection. 1791 A. Wilson in Poems 
4- Lit. Prose (1876) II. 35 For gudesake whist t . . Its nonsense 
a’ this splutter. 1868 Swinburne .B/ny&r isTheonlyoriginal 
work of its author.. consisting mainly of mere wind and 
splutter. x88i Hu.xlcy in L. Huxley Life n.33 Dinner 
..with a confused splutter of German to the neighbours on 
my n'ghL 

C. A controversy or dispute. I 

1838 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. I. xog He has had a splutter with 
X^igh Hunt. 

2. A loud or violent sputter or splash, 

x8ts Scott Guy M. i. About a rood of the simple masonry 
giving way In the splutter with which he passed. X84X 
Dickens Barn. Ruageiv, Until, with great foam and froth 
and splutter, it would force a vent, and carry all before it. 
X873 G. C Davies i'l/c'/wf. 4- A/ere ix. 68 A couple of ducks 
1 .made away with a great splutter. 

fg. xSzx Lamb Elia i. Ola Benchers Inn. Temple, Is the 
splutter of their hot rhetoric one half so refreshing and inno- 
cent as the little cool playful streams (etc.}? 1887 [see Spit- 
fire sb, I bj. 

Splutter (splo-tai), V. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To utter hastily and indistinctly. Also 
const, out. 

X729 T. Cooke Tales, etc. 1 19 Call them, without Reserve, 
Dog, Monkey, Owl, And splutter out at once Fish, Flesh, 
and Fowl; 1826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies vii. When he has 
been spluttering excellent broken sense for an hour together. 
x8so Boker Anne Boteyn 1. iii. And then shake heaven 
with angel merriment To hear you splutter — ‘Lord, all this 
is ours I ' X870 Thorndukv Tourrd. Eng. II. xx. 62 King 
James spluttered out his alarm at Jesuit plots in clumsy 
Latin. 

2. a. To scatter in small splashes. 

1835 Politen. 4 * Gd.’breed. 66 If you are eating soup, take 
care not to spfutler it about. 1853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp, Tour xlW. 232 Twirling the pen between his fingers, and 
spluttering the ink over the paper. 

b. To bespatter (a person). Also Jig. 
a 1869 C. Spence Fr. Braes Carse Poems (1898) 196 Ae iaw- 
hole [will] splutter fifty folk. 1901 H. ^ Q- 9th Sen VJH, 
401/1 His pen was busy spluttering detractors. 

3. intr. To talk or speak hastily and confusedly. 
1728 De Foe Atem. Capt. Carleton 64 There came in a 

Dutchman, spluttering and making a great Noise, that he 
was sure he could discover one of the Con<piraCow. 2pz& 
Carr Craven Gloss., Sptuller, to speak fast and inarticu- 
lately. x88x Besant & Rice Chapt. of Fleet 11. xx. (1B83) 

279 He could not even swear. Hewuld only splutter. 

4 . To make a sputtering sound or sounds. 

x8x8 Scott Rob Roy vii. You may see Jobson on such 
occasions.. puffing, strutting, and spluttering, to get the 
Justice pul in motion, x86o Thackeray Papers, 

Autour de men Chapeau, Dawn, it may be, rises unheeded ; 
..while waning candies splutter in thcsockct'i. 1878 Lady 
Bkassey Voy. Sunbeam 17 A dozen of them spluttering and 
fighting for the coin In the water at the same time, 
b. To go out with a sputter. 

1906 Treves Highways Dorset xiL 183 The attempt 
spluttered out like an over-fed candle. 

6 . Of a pen : To scatter ink in writing. , 

i8t7 Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, A hard-nibbed pen which ^ 
could be warranted not to splutter. 1863 Miss Braddon 
f Marchmonts Legacy ll. iv. 90 You see if my pen doesn t 
splutter, the moment 1 address Richard Paulette. i 

6 Tofiy in small splashes or pieces, , 


SPODUIMEI^E. 

1849 L-^-^on Caxlotis 17 The fragments Spluttered un 
round my fathers legs. 1862 Gifts f, Gractfso,. ,<6 sh? 
dropped her fat round cake, .right into her cup of tja th. 
contents of which spluttered all over her bonnet-ribbon’s, 
t Splutter, int. Obs. [Perversion of Cols 
blood-, see God sb. 14 a and Cdts 1.] A form of 
oath, usually attributed to Welshmen. K\%rsSthit- 
lerdonails (=bIood and nailsl. 

I7r9 D'Urff-y Pills (187a) V. 7 Welch Taffy he raves ar.d 
OTs bpimterdcnails. 1731 Fieldi.nc GruhBl. Op. 111. jh- 
Mr. Puzzletext, you are not mad, I hope? Puz. Splutter' 
my lady, but 1 am. 1748 S.mollett R. Random xkv, 
Splutter and oons I you lousy tog, who do you call mv 
master? ^ 

Splutterer (splctsmi). [f. SpI/Uttbii v.] One 
who splutters. 

1840 in Smart. 1882 Daily Hsnus nr Feb. 4/5 Referrin'’ 
to the plaintiff as a ‘cross-grained and ill-conditioned 
splutterer ’. 

Splu-tteringf, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The 
action of the verb in various senses. 

. * 73 ? f- Milted s Jests No. 167, But all hi.s spluttering atis 
in vain. 1840 Thackeray Catherine vi. He emptied, with 
much spluttering and grimaces,. .the heer into the fire. 
1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 299 What galloping and 
spluttering over the paper. 

Splu’ttering, ///. a. [f. as prec.] That 
splutters or sputters. 

J706 E. Ward IPooden IPorld Diss. (1708) nS The End 
of War-ships is Fighting; but this spluttering Manager 
seems to believe them built. .purely for Saifing. 1846 
Hawthorne Mosses 1. i, By the hi:%sing and spluttering 
rain. 1852 Motley Corr. (1889) I. v. 141 The noisy 
spluttering politics which constitute our vital elements. 
1882 Miss Braddon il//. Royal III. yiii. 164 Dopsy ex- 
ploded in a little spluttering laugh behind her napkin. 

SjllTlttery (splc-tori), a. [f. as prec.] Sug- 
gestive of spluttering. 

tB66 spectator JO Nov, 1261/2 The gilding on it [a new 
book] has a splutlery effecL 

Spoak(e, obs. ff. pa. t. and pa- pple. Splak v. ; 
obs. ff. Spoke sb, Spoal, obs. form of Spool s^.i 
t Spoeh-dog. 0b5,~~^ Some kind of dog. 

1684 Creech Virg. Eel. ni. 25 His Spoch-Dog (L. Lycisca] 
barkt, I cry’d, the Robber, see. 

Spode rare, [a, F. spade, or ad, L. spodn 
(Pliny), Gr. criroSoj ashes, dross, dust.] =SpODiUJr. 

161 X CoTGR., Spodizateur, one that makelh Spode, cr 
getteth soot, &c., from Brasse, by trying, or melting it 
JHd., Spodon de canne, arlificialJ, or counterfeit Spode, 
made of the rooies of reedes, and Ox bones burned. [x86i 
Hulme tr. AIcqum»Tandon 11, iii. Bi Ivory calcined until 
If becomes white has been regarded as absorbent;, .same 
therapeutists have termed it Spode or Spodium.] 

Spode 2 (sp^“d). [See def.] The surname of a 
maker of china, Josiah Spode ( 1754 - 1827 ), used 
attrib, to designate ware manufactured by him. 
Also ellipt,, = Spode-ware. 

X893 Auction Catal, Porcelain W. P. Hamond 4 Two 
Spode cups. Ibid, s A Spode Des.^ert Service. xB^ M* 
Cobbett Bottled Holidays 149 A big, long-lipped, spode- 
ware jug, capable of holding a gallon. 1908 Dally Re/. 
25 Aug, 8/3 Very little Spode has been for sale. 

11 SpodiTini (sp^o’dium). Now rare. Also 6 
spodiom. [L. spodium (Pliny), ad. Gr. cnohov, 

= ernoBor Sfode K Cf. It. spodio, Sp., Pg, espodio] 

A fine powder obtained from various substances 
by calcination. (See quots. and cf. Nill sb."^) 
a 2^5 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 63 Medicyne: 
restnclyuez bene hi^e; Camphore, nccacia, spodium \tesl 
spodinj, coriandre. 1528 Paynell Salerne's Regi/n. 


lealeth in cerlainc canes. x6oi TIOLLAND 11.520 aiic.c 

is a kind of Spodium also made of lead in the furnace, iwi 
Lovell Hist. Anim, 4 * Alin. 216 The ashes of ^belr bones 
if salted, serve in stead of spodium. X662 J. Davies h- 
Mandelso*s Trav, 11. 152 Spodium is the ashes of a tree 
growing near Sunda. X671 Piullifs, Spod/um, a sort c* 
soot which rising from the trying of Brass, falLs a- 
lenglh to the bottom, x728CHAMnKRsO'c/.s.v., IhcModerta 
make their Spodium of Ivory burnt and calcined to a u titcv 
ness. x86i (see SroDE*]. . 

S^O’dlzaitor, rare, [ad.F.jpadiza/eur(R^o^' 
lais), f. spode Spode i.] One who makes spodintn. 

*694 Motteux Rabelais v. xx, Her Abstractors, 
ators, Masticators, Praegustics. .and other Officers, for 
I want Names. [1840 FraseVs Mag. XXI. 0 Lixe 
young spodizator in the court of tliat royal lady 10 wc-"' 
w'c have just referred.) . 

Spodo- (spp'do), a. Gr. oiroSo-, combining 
of aiioBbs SroDE^, as in Spodogo'nic a., Spw® ' 
g-enons a., Path, characterized by the producUon 
of waste organic matter, Spo'domancyi “bin*" 
tion by means of ashes (Smart, 183C). Spo ® 
ina*iitic a., divining by ashes. , 

1857 Kingsley Two Y, Ago J. vii. 186 [He] *1 

into the fire, as if to draw from thence omc^ ^ w * iftj? 
by the spodomantic augury of the ancient 
Allbiitls Syst, Med. IV. 525 This process may lead to « 
is called a spodogenous enlargement of ihc L 

Buck's Med. Haiuibk. VI. 413 (Cent. Suppl), 

Spodumene (spp-dittmrn). Also*? 

umen. [a. K. spodumhie, G. spoditmen (D- P 
d’Andrada, 1800), ad. Gr. <sva!ou/seyor, pp--- : 
onoSovaBai to be burnt to ashes, f. avotos 
A silicate of aluminium and lithium, of vaO 1- 
colour, found both in crj'stals and massive. 
a. iSos R. Jameso:; .Vin. II. SC3 Spodunene...!-^-- 


SPOPFISH. 


SPOIL, 


grecnish*whUe, which passes into apple^gteen. 1837 Daka i 
Min, 305 Spodumene..was so called because it assumes a 
form l:ke ashes before the blowpipe. 1897 Edbu Rev, Oct. 
353 The Hiddenite, or green spodumene, is an extremely 
rare and very pretty stone. 

^ 2822 Imuon's Sci. Art II. 84 It. .has been met with 

m the petalite, spodumen, and lepidoUte. x8sx Mantell 
Pcirifixctionsxy.f 1. 364 Kelspathic substances. Triphane; 
spodumen ; petalite. 

Spof 5 .st (spp-fip, a. slang, [Of obscure origin.] 
Ensiling, fussy, officious. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bozy Tales v, As a little spoffish man 
..entered the room. Ibid, vii, He. .was smart, spoffish, 
and eight.and-twenty. 1884 E. Yates Recoil. II. 244 A 
little spoffish American gentleman. .had regarded me with 
great curiosity. 

So Spo'f^ a. 

i860 Slang Did., Sfoffy, a hustling busy-body is said to 
be spofTy. 

SpogeoUT, obs. form of Spoochek (scoop). 

Spoil (spoil), sb. Forms : 4, 6-7 spoyle, 4, 
6-t) spoile, 4, 6- spoil, 6 spoylle, 7-8 spoyl ; 
4-5 spuyle, 5 spuyl. See also Seulyie. [atl. OF. 
esfoille, espuille, f. espoillur (see next) ; or directly 
fSpoiLz/.f In senses 5-6afterL..^ff/f«;«,pl.r^fl//Vr. 

As in the verb, there are notable gaps in the continuity of 
the older senses.] 

I. 1 . Goods, esp. such as are valuable, taken 
from xui enemy or captured city in time of war ; 
the possessions of which a defeated enemy is de- 
prived or stripped by the victor ; in more general 
sense, any goods, property, territory, etc., seized 
by force, acquired by confiscation, or obtained by 
similar means ; booty, loot, plunder, 

a. In collective sing. 

X3.. K. Alts. 986 (Laud MS.), Alisaundre took ]je spoyle 
of pe cite. Ibid. 25^5 After l>at was parted spoyle, 
1382 Wycuf y<r.xx\. 9 Who forsothe shuU.flee to the 
Caldeis that besegen 50U, shal lyue, and be shal to hym his 
soule as spoile. X530 Palsgr. 274 Spoyle that is gotten in 
warfare, despoilU. 1568 Grafton CAron. II. 300 All suche 
as were at this battayle, were all made riche.. by wyn- 
ning of Golde, Siluer, plate, and Jewels, that was there 
found in the spoyle. 1582 N, Lichefield tr. C<xsianktd<Cs 
Cong. E, Ina. 163 With this spoyle the king of Calicut 
remained.. ill contented, xitw] ^haks. Cor, v. vi. 44 That ! 
we look’d For no lesse Spoile, then Glory, xdjx Milton 
Samson 2203 As on my enemies, where ever chanc'd, I us'd 
hostility, and took thir spoil. X774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VlII. X22 If they meet with an insect,.. several of 
them will fall upon it at once, and having mangled it, each 
will carry off a part of the spoil. X78t Gibbon Decl. F, 
(1787) ifl. 467 They were more ambitious of spoil than of 
glory, xSax acoTT Pirate vii, Several of the people. .of 
Jarlshpf were now hastening along the beach, to have their 
share in the spoil. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xliii, V. 270 He 
led his army back.. laden with the spoil of Locris. x8^6 
Mathews Coinage of World x\y, 123 Prussia and Austria 
then att.-xeked Denmark and took Holstein and Schleswig 
from it, finally quarrelling over the spoil. 
yiS; Dryuek Vtrg. Georg, i. 41X To gather Laurel- 
berries, and the Spoil Of bloody Atyriles, x8z6 Byron 
Prisoner 0/ Chillon i, My limbs are., rusted with a vile 
repose, For they have been a dungeon's spoil. 

b. In pi. Also more fully in tho spoils of war. 

(a) <7x340 Hasipole Psalter cxviii. 162, 1 sail be glad on 

l^i wordis as he hat fyndis spoils many. 1382 Wycuf 
xUx. 27 The morwen tide he shall eete a pray, and the cuen* 
tide he shal dyuyde spoylis. — Luke xi. 22 Soihli if a 
strongere comynge aboue ouercome him, he..scbal dele 
abrood his spuylis. XS35 Coverdale a Macc. viii. 27 So they 
toke their weapons and spoyles & kepte the Sabbath, geu* 
ynge thankes vnto the Lorde, xspi Shaks. x llen. PI, n. 

1. fc, 1 haue loaden me with many Spoyle.s, Vsing no other 
Weapon but bis Name. x6or R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Covnn-w, 
(1603) 167 The_ Tartars choosing this for their seate and 
countrie, beautified it with the spoilcs of Asia. 1654 Beam- 
HALL Just Vind. iii. (1661) 37 Why did they not .. preserve 
the spoiles of the cloisters for publick and charitable uses? 
X712 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) HI. 3x1 Offering to him the 
Spoyls of the Enemy. 1746 Francis tr. Horace^ Epist. u. 
u. 36 A common Soldier, who by various Toils And Perils 
gam'd a Competence in Spoils. X790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks- 
2907 IV. 59 Are the curates to be seduced from their bishops, 
by holding out to them the delusive hope of a dole out of 
the spoils of their own order?^ 1823 Scott Quentin D. xiii, 

A rich Turkey carpet, the spoils of the lent of a Pacha after 
the great battle of Jaiza, x868_J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng. 

I. 325 The great spoils of which the king had possessed 
himself, xSgt Farrar Darkn. Da7vft \x\, Informers who 
had recently been enriched with the spoils of the innocent. 
fig. x6^ .Milton P. A. xv. 159 Now gentle gales.. dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole Those 
balmte spoiles. 1774 GoLUSxt. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 133 The 
new inlands which are sometimes formed from the spoils of 
the continent. * ^ 

(^) 1607 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv, 8x0 Mighty -C^sar, 
thund ring from afar, Seeks on Euphrates’ Banks the Spoils 
of War. 1^5 C. Stanford Synw. Christ L (1878) 6 Who 
after a long pursuit recovered the prisoners with all the 
spoils of war. 2892 tr. Villaris Machiavelliw.yt. II. 284 
Only of the spoils of war has the prince the right to be 
Im-ish. 

c. iransf That which is or has been acquired by 
special effort or endeavour; esp. objects of art, 
books, etc., collected in this w.ay. 

Sometimes with slight suggestion of the primitive sense. 

* 7 So Gray Elegy 50 But Knowledge to their eyes her ample 
page Rich wiih the spoils of time did ne’er unroll. 2752^ H. 
Walpole Ze//. (1846) II. 390, 1 had just seen her collection, 

, .composed of ihespoilsorhcrfather’sand the Arundel collec- 
tions. iSao^HAZUTT Table-T. xvii. (19x1) 252 The Louvre is | 
stripped of its tiiumphant spoils. 18W G. Doct Pol. Surv. I 
7, 1 found him surrounded by the literary spoils which he | 
had brought across the Alps. 2892 Daily News 23 Dec. 6/4 } 
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The plates represent the spoil of all the great galleries of 
Europe. 

t d. pi. (See quots.) Obs. [F. d/ponilles.l 
1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, rjth Cent. I. ii. iii. 48 The 
Name of Spoils was given to the Goods the Clergy left at 
^eir Demise. .177a tr. y. F. de Islas Friar Gertmdv). ii.ai 
His spoils (so it is usual in communities to call the effects 
left by the deceased Religious) consisted almost intirely of 
bis manusenpt sermons. 

e. The public offices, or positions of emolu- 
ment, distributed among the supporters of a suc- 
cessful political party on its accession to power. 
Chiefly U.S. and in pi. 

sing. 1770 Junius Lett. xlt. (1788) 232 Who is there so 
sen.celess as to renounce his share in a common benefit, 
unless he hopes to profit by a new division of the spoil? 
0 x789 Gibbon Mem. Misc. Wks. 2796 I. 164 From a prin- 
ciple of gratitude I adhered to the coalition : my vole was 
counted in the day of battle, but 1 was overlooked in the 
division of the spoil. 18x2 Massadiusetis Ho. Repres. to 
GovemoTy The weaker members of the party.. would be 
overlooked..? whilst the more powerful would disagree in 
the division of the spoil. 

//. 2830 J. S. Johnson in Congressional Deb. 2 Apr. 299 
The countiy is treated as a conquered province, and the 
offices distributed among the victors, as the spoils of the 
war. 2843 Whittier W/iat is Slavery f Wks. 1889 IIL107 
Leave these to parties contending for office, as the ^spoils of 
victory*. 1888 Bryce Atner. Conwtw. II. 271 The post of 
policeman is ‘ spoils * of the humbler order, butspoils equally 
divided between the parties. 

2 . The action or practice of pillaging or plunder- 
ing; the carrying off or taking away of goods as 
plunder ; rapine, spoliation. Now Obs. or arch. 
Freq- c 2550-2625, esp. without article. 

2532 Cro.mwell in Merrlman Life 4- Lett. (1902) I. 348 
The hole spoyle and eloping of the sayd goods & plate was 
made onely by the sayd Edmond Knyghtley. 2550 T. Lever 
Serin. (Arb.) 94 Suche Scottes or Frenchemen, as makyng 
spoyle for tbeyr o\vne profit, would not spare to dyslroye 
thys realme. 2592 in L Morris Troubles Cnth. Forgathers 
(1877) 19 He-. had a bag of money, .which.. he had before 
gotten by the spoil of Catholics. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(i63t)79 So was the citie of Constantinople., for that time 
saued from saccage and spoile. 2648 Gage West. Ind. 49 
The City was yeelded to the spoil, and the Spaniards look 
the gold, plate and feathw. 17x0 O. Sansom Acc, Life 334 
The continued cruelty, violence and spoil, that was made 
upon our Friends. 2823 Scott Quentin D. xix. Well were 
the Ltegois then assured, that. .this Charles.. would have 
given their town up to spoil. 2829 — Rob Roy Introd., The 
alleged acts of spoil and violence on the MacLarens' cattle. 
person}/. 2589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr, (1851) 25 And 
greedy spoile spares not to spill, to pray on others good. 

b. To make spoil of to pillage or plunder ; to 
extort or collect goods, provisions, etc., from. 

2613-8 Daniel Coll. Eng. HisL Wks. (Grosart) IV. 364 
[Hel enters France In the chiefest time of their fruits, making 
spoil of all in his way. 2643 R. Baker Chron. (165O 229 
The Welchmen.. break into the borders of Herefordshire, 
making spoil and prey of the Country as freely as if they 
had leave to do iL 2891 Farrar Darkn. Dntvn xxxli, 
In this way they made spoil of all the country side, 
t 3 . An act or occasion of pillaging or plunder- 
ing; an incursion for the sake of booty or plunder; 
a marauding expedition or raid. Obs. 

1343-4 Act 3S Hen. Vllfy c. 12, The same Scottes.. make 
..Kiuasions, spoyles, bumynges,..and depopulations in this 
his realme. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. 11. 
ix. 43 The Turkes haue made dyuers rodes & spoiles into 
the same, n 1586 Sidney Arcadm (1622) 323 Lycurgus.. 
went toward her, rather as to a spoile then to a fight. 2603 
Knolles /f/j/. Turks {1623) 23i4The fregats ofRussia,.. 
the which had continually made inroads and spoyles vpoii 
his lands. 2646 J. Tf.mplk Irish Reb. (1746) 2x4 'Lhe l^ing 
found upon Examination guilty of the late Spoils committed 
most barbarously on the English. 

4 . An object or article of pillage, plunder, or 
spoliation ; a prey, 

1594 Kvd Cornelia i. 90 The Rocks. .if thou sholdst but 
touch, thou straight becomst A spoyle to Neptune. 2596 
Shaks. x Hen. iP', i. 1. 74 And is not this an honourable 
spoyle? A gallant prize? 1792 Cowper Iliad 1 . 24 So may 
the Gods who in Olympus dwell Give Priam’s treasures to 
you for a spoil. 2808 W. Wilson Hist. Dissent. Ch. 1. 251 
The Priory of the Holy Trinity., was fixed upon as an early 
spoil. 2822 Bryant Ages xvi, Oh, Greece! thy. flourishing 
cities were a spoil Unto each other, 

II. 6. The arras and armour of a slain or defeated 
enemy as stripped off and taken by the victor; 
a set or suit of these. Opime spoils [L. spoHa 
opima'l : (see quoL 1770 and Opime a.). 

<2x547 Surrey Mneid 11. 352 Ay me, what one? that 
Hector how vnlike, Which erst rciumd clad with Achilles 
spoiles, 2^2 Holland Fltny 1. 170 Before he was full 27 
yeres of age, bee had gained already two complete spoiles 
of his enemies. 16x2 Sir W. Mure Mrs Amours Wks. 
(S.T.S.) I, 10 Ye goddesse airmed With proud, presuming 
Cupid's conquered spoyle. 2697 Dryden FEnetd n. 3^9 
Hector, who return’d, from toils Of war, triumphant in 
jEacian spoils. X7X8 Pope Iliad xvi. 808 The radiant arms 
are by Palroclus borne; P.-itroclus’ ships the glorious spoils 
adorn. 2770 Lanchorne Plutarch 1 1. 366 What they take 
from the enemy in the field, they call by the general name of 
spoil<, but these which a Roman, general lakes fr^ the 
general of the enemy, they call opime spoils. 2820 David- 
son tr. yirgil {tZ^3) 2t6y I vow that you. .shall be clad m 
the spoils tom from the pirates body. ^ , t, 

transf. a Arcadia if.xxviu,^ou Ood, wnose 
youth was d^t with spoiles of Pj'thons skin. 
fg’ 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1B34) H- 659 
rcnccs and tormenting passions,..wcre desifmea *or 
benefit, that in struggling with them we, .gam the s/oita 
opima, the richest spoils. . , . . 

b. A single article acquired in this way. 


2^7 Drvden /Eneid xii. 149 O pon'drous spoil [sc. a lance) 
pf Actor s am. ai700 Evelvn DiaiyApr. 1646, A TurltUh 
bridle. .taken from a basshaw whom he had slain. With this 
glorious spoile I rid the rest of my journey as far as Paris. 

6. The skin of a snake stripped or cast off, esp. 
that cast off naturally; the slough. Also pi 
Now Obs. or areh. 

1601 Holcand Pliny II. 36^ As for the skinne or spoile ot 
a siiake, if it he put alone in a cbist..it wil kil the moth. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 969 The Wearing of the Spoil of a Snake, 
for preserving of Health, ..is but a Conceit: For that the 
onake is thought to renew her Youth, by Casting her Spoil. 
1638 Rawley tr. Barm's Li/e /, Death (1630) 51 Like the old 
^in, or Spoile of Serpents. 174a tr. AlgardtCs Fr.vtou's 
i heory II. 200 Laying aside it's old Spoils like the Snake, 
It may again grow young. 

b. The cast or stripped-off skin of any animal. 
2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 12 House spiders have., a 
sleek thin skin : which they change once a moneth, sayes 
Muffet; though 1 hardly believe they cast their spoils so 
often. 2607 Dryden Vtrg, Georg, iii. 589 Skins of Beasts, 
the rude Barbarians wear ; The Spoils of Foxes, and the 
furry Bear. 272$ Pope Odyss. iv. 593 She. .from her azure 
^r, the finny spoils Of four vast phoca takes. 2906 C. M. 
Doughty Dawn in Britain HI. 42 With buskins of the 
j spoil Of mountain broc. 

I c. ph The remains of an animal body; the parts 
[ left intact or uneaten. 

I J® 9 S Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (2723) 16 A Disserta* 
j tion^ concerning Shells, ..proving.. that they are the real 
Spoils of once living Animals. Ibid. 26 These are the real 
j Spoils and Remains of Sea-Animals. 1704 Swift Bks. 

I Wks. 1768 1. 277 Numbers of flies, whose spoilslay. scattered 
before the gates of his [the spider’s] palace. 2863 G. F. 
Berkelf.v Li/e ^ Recoil. II. 313 , 1 never found the remains 
of a tench . . where were what we denominate the ‘ Spoils ’ of 
an otter, 

III. 7 . The action or fact of spoiling or dam- 
aging; damage, harm, impairment, or injury, esp. 
of a serious or complete kind. Now rare, 

a. With <?/(«inflicted on) or possessive pron. 

2572 in FeuiJlerat Rev. Q. EHz. (2908) 409 To the grett 

hurt, spoylle, & dyscredyt of the same. 2592 Kvd Murther 
J. Br^en Wks. (xpox) 292 It ts thou and no man else that 
can triumph in my spoyle. 2600 Surflet Countrie Fame 
II. Ixvi. 4x4 They rotte and destroy the honie,.,and the 
spoile of the honie causeth the bees to die. 2677 Gilpin 
Vemonel. (1867) xi8 The like spoil of duty is made when we 
adventure upon it in our own strength. X69X T, HIale) 

New Invent, 22 Were this Spoil of Iron-work chargeable 
with nothing but what is contained in the Lead and Nails. 

b. With !?/'( = caused by). 

’S7S'85 Abp. Sandvs Serm. (1841) 69 Although God 
hitherto hath preserved his vineyard from the spoil of these 
foxes. 2682 Penn No Cross xi. (ed. 2) 229 Poor Mortals 
who with all their Pride cannot secure themselves from the 
Spoil of Sickness. 2692 Ray Creation (1714) 262 Guard them 
from the invasions and spoil of Beast-s. 2820 Shelley di'e/tr/V. 
Pi, HI. 25 The noonday sun . . Mocking the spoil of the secret 
nighL 

0. Without const., or with tipon\ chiefly in 
phr. to doy make, etc. {great, much) spoil, 

*575 Turberv. Faulconrie 358 They will haue a disease in 
the backe,..and moreouer they sliall be in daunger of viler 
spoyle. 2596 Dravto.s Legends ii. 549 Ruing the spoile 
done by his fatall hand, x^ C. Butler Fem. Mon. (1634) 
43 Mice. .which in Winter are wont to make much spoil. 
a 1648 Ld, Herbert VI 1 1 (1683) 562 Sir John Wallop. . 
landed at Calais, and from thence, .did much spoil upon the 
French.’ 2722 De Foe Plague (1754) 254 Our three Trav- 
ellers were obliged to keep the Road, or else they must 
commit Spoil, and do the Country a great deal of Damage 
in breaking down Fences and Gates. 2760 Patriugton 
Haven Act 23 To make such recompence..for any damage 
or spoil that may be done. x£^ Pall Mall G. 28 Sept, 10/2 
He was entitled*. to raise minerals from the land.^and to 
commit the necessary damage and spoil without making any 
compensation. 

a, C?/; jr/t7/V, spoiling, rare'"'^, 

2750 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. North/leldy Mass. (1875) 
378 Thus poorly have our Garrisons been stored; whilst 
many Hundred Pair of Snow Shoes lie on Spoil some where 
or other, 

8. An act or instance of spoiling, danaaging, 
injuring, elc. ; a damage, impairment, or injury; 
a piece or work of destruction, Obs. 

2550 T. Lever Serm. (Arb.) 95 In iheyr doynges appw- 
eth. .a procedyng from cuyl vnto wor>e, by an vnchaniable 
spoyle, and deuyllyshe de^lruccion. 2581 Mulcaster 
lions x\. (iBS?) 225 At home spoiles, soiUhes.lweniic things, 
are nothing in the parentes homely eye. 2598 Mamvood 
Lawes Forest viii. (16x5) 66 A wast of the forest is as much 
by common intendment, as to say, a spoile of the couerts or 
pasture of the foresL 261^ Cowell Intcrpr., W tzr/^. .^gni- 
fieth..a spoile made, either in houses wo^s, gardens, 
orchards, &C. by the tenent for termeof life. x66o r. Brtoke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 19 They creepc up the trees, shake 
down the fruit, and make a great spoyle. * 7 *f 
Hasb. (1757) 4*=, t torf.y several fall-groi^ 

cars withered lying along in a track of the field, whicn 
seemed to be a great spoil. nS.—X 

+ b. A spoiler or destroyer c/ sometbmg. ves. 
ri6ix CilAPSiAN Iliad V. 331 Away flew Venus * e”r 
after her cried Diomed : ‘ Away, thou spoil of men ■ 

9 . i a. A spoiled or waste part of .t timoer 
tree ; wood of this kind. Obs. 

1567 in F. J. Baigent f''‘’'“*’^,,'^^^‘|^^* i,^pes,barke«. 
tenaunles mayelawfullyliaue. .allthe l^pes, neat), 

spoyles, and oflailes ofall..tyrobre..trees e 

?A piece of eround ymled or rendered 
unserviceable in some Wastes,- 

S^s, H«^hfCoJfnsh;ig„i^^ Underwoods and 
Trees and the Spoil of the same woods. 
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c. Some thing spoiled or imperfectly executed, 
esp. in the process of manufacture. 

1892 Pall Malt 29 Dec. 3/r At the termmation of the 
printing the notes are finally counted and packed up for 
delivery. If there are any ‘spoils’ they are burned. 1898 
IVestnu Gaz. 7 Mar. 7/1 The Progressives had already 
given way to the Moderates on two points, but the latter 
party now declared that this paper was a ‘ spoil \ 

d. In spoil-five : A drawn game. 

1^1 in Cent. Diet, 

10 . techn. Earth or refuse material throNvn or 
brought up in excavating, mining, dredging, etc. 

1838 F. W, Simms Pull, JVA's. Gt. Brit. x. 62 About three 
hundred thousand yards will be taken from this cutting to 
the embankment north of New Cross, and the remaining 
quantity will be placed in spoil. The deposit of the spoU 
and^ the formation of the embankment are both proceeding 
rapidly. 1863 Apr. 409 Countless mounds,,, 
which have been gradually formed round the pits, by the 
accumulation of ‘ spoil or rubbish which has been brought 
up from below, 1894 Times 20 Jan. 14/2 The dredged 
material will bedelivered by the buckets. .iniosteel hoppers 
on either side of the vessel, each of which is capable of con- 
taining 7,000 cubic feet of spoil. 

11 , allrib. and Comb,, chiefly in sense 10, as spoiU 
earth, -ground, -heap, etc. ; also, in sense i, spoil- 
htmling adj,, ^taker. See also Spoil bank. 

1609 Holland Marcell. xxv. vui. 274 The Romans . . 

when they had , . driven away the Saracen spoyle-takersfetc.]. 
1848 Buckley Iliad 67 The spoil-hunting daughter of Jove 
averted the deadly weapon, 1883 Greslhy Gloss, CoaUin, 
232 S^oU’bank or Spoil-heap^ the place on the surface where 
spoil IS deposited. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields ^ Cities 
36 A quarry— a very old one, judging by the many large 
heaps of spoil-earth., over wliich grass had grown. 

D. In sense i e esp. spoils system, the 

system or practice of a successful political party 
giving government or public offices, etc., to its 
supporters. See also Spoilsman. 

1833 Whittier In Pickard Life fy Lett. (1895) I. i?oTo 
fall down and do homage to Andrew Jackson witn the 
idolatrous ‘ spoils party ' of the day. 1883 Nation XXXV I. 
539 According to the old ways of the spollsmonger. x888 
Brvce Amer. Comvtw. i. xxxiv. I. 521 The practice of dis- 
missing Federal ofiicials belonging to the opposite party, 
and appointing none but adherents of their own party to 
the vacant places, . , is the so-called Spoils System. 

Spoil (spoil), vA Pa. t. and pa. pple. spoiled. 
Spoilt. Forms : 4 Bpoili, 4- spoil, 4-6 spoyll, 
spoill (5 spoillan), 4-7 apoyle (5 -yn), epoile, 
4-8 spoyl, 9 diaL spile, spwile ; 4-5 8puyl(e, 5 
spulen, spole. See also Spulyie v, [ad, OF, 
espoillier {espolHer),^\\., spogUarex—^-i, spoHdre, f. 
spolium : see Spoil sh. 5, 6. Perh. also to some 
extent an aphetic form of Despoil v. 

There are striking gaps in the continuity of some of the 
earlier senses (cf. the so.), and In senses xo-14 spoil has 
taken the place of the earlier Spill v. The use of spoilt 
as well as spoiled for the pa. t. and pa. pple., dating from 
the X7th cent., is restricted to senses 11-14.] 

1 . 1 . irons. To strip or despoil (a dead or help- 
less person); esp. to strip (a defeated or slain 
enemy) of arms and armour. (Cf. 6.) Now arch. 

13.. Coer de L, 2058 The Griffons.. Crete slaughter of 
our English maked, And spoiled the quick all naked, c 1330 
R, Brunke Citron, tVace (Rolls) 5432 (P.), pat ylke noble 
Hamon Romayn Spoiled a Breton pat was slayn. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6416 To spoile that spilt kyng he sped ferr. 

Rolls 0/ Parlt, V. 212/2 The same mysdocp-.murdred 
and slough the seid William Tresham and spoiled him and 
robbed hym. ^1513 Fabyan Chon, vi. (x8ii) 160 The 
prysoners.,were so nere spoylyd, that they were fayne to 
take vyne leuys to couer Aviih theyr secret membrys, x6oo 
Holland Livy lxxix. 1249 When the conquerour was in 
disarming and spoiling him whom he had slaine. 17x5 Pope 
Iliad IV. 584 The Greeks with shouts press on, and spoil the 
dead. 1757 W, Wilkie Epigoniad ii, 46 To spoil the slain 
the ardent victor flew. x87o Bryant ///Vx/f iv. J, 129 So did 
the high-born Ajax spoil the corpse of Simolsus. 

t "b. To disrobe, unclothe (a person) ; to divest 
of clothes. Obs, 


tfX375 Sc, Leg, Saints xlvi. {Anastasia) 216 pare-for he 
spoylit hrim in hy, pat he mycht nakit se pare flesch. c 1386 
Chaucer Clerk sT, 318 (Petworth MS.), He bade pat worn- 
men shulden spulen hir rijt pere, 1388 WvcLir 2 Cor, v. 4 
For that we wolen not be spuylid, but be clothid aboue. 

't'C. refl. To unclothe, undress, or disarm (one- 
self). Also with double object. Obs. rare, 

1382 Wyclif Song Sol. v. 3, 1 spoikde me my coote. a 140^ 
KQ A lejrander 4062 pe kyng at his comaundment with his 
kni^tis him spoifis, Puttis of to pe selfe serke. 
f d. To Strip or take off (arms). Obs~^ 
e i6xx Chapman Iliad xv. 492 While these made-in to spoil 
his arms. 

2 . To strip (persons) of goods or possessions by 
violence or force ; to plunder, rob, despoil. Also 
fig. Now rare or arch. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter ii. 9 pou sail noght be tyraunt til 
paim, to pil paim&spoilepaim. 13.. E. E. Allit. 
with mony a legioun ful large, with ledes of armes, pat now 
has spyed a space to spoyle Caldcez. 1382 Wvclif 
xii. 36 The Lord 3af grace to the puple before the Egipctens, 
that thei wolden leene hem; and thei spuyleden the Egip. 
ciens. c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxlon, 1483) m. vii. 54 By fals 
menes and sublyll extordon they haue s;^yled the pore 
oeple. xsa6 Tvndale Acts ix. 21 Ys nott this he that spoylled 
them which called on this name ? 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholafs Voy. i. v. 4 (They! had robbed & spoyled him. 
but. .had restored vnto him that which was taken from 
him. X624 Quarles Job Milit. xiii. 55 Thy hands ..have 
spoyl’d The hopelesse Widdow. wUh her helplesse Child. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath, ii. xvil. 85 To robbe and spoyle one 


another, has been a Trade. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's 
Def, People Eng, M.'s Wks, 1738 1. 491 We ought to pray 
for Highway-men, and for our Enemies... Not that they 
may plunder, spoil and murder us; but that they may re- 
pent. i8sx D. Wilson Preh. Ann, iv. i. 490 The native 
chiefs of the {Orkney) islands and neighbouring coasts 
who had been spoiled and driven from their possessions by 
the Vikings. X884 Rider Haggard D/ira// xxviii, He might 
even be able to spoil that Egyptian George. 

iransf. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 268 He spoils the 
Saffron Flow’rs, he sips the Blues Of Vi’lets. 

+ b. In with objective complement. Obs, 

*432-5® t*"' Higden (Rolls) IV, 443 Symple men were 
spoylede theire goodes. 

3 . To pillage or plunder (a country, city, house, 
ship, etc.); to clear of goods or valuables by the 
exercise of superior force ; to ravage or sack. 

Common in the r7ih c. ; now arch, 

1382 Wyclif Exod, iii. 22 Whanne 50 gon out, 50 shulen 
not goon out voyd;.. and 5c shulen spoyle Egipte. X387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 327 After l>at he Danes hadde 
i-spoylled Londoun and Kent. Ibid, VIII, 107 Tweyne of he 
kynges schippes were . .i-spoyled by men of Cipres, 14x2-20 
Lydg, Chron. Troy ii. 3873 pc!..cruellybegonne In al hast 
to spoillen Jje castel. 1442 Rolls oj Parlt, V. 6x/i The 
Tanueyes,.semed..to make the said Sarazynes have good 
knowledge of the entrees into the said lie, and there sodenly 
spoiled ii. Shippes. 1535 Coverdale 1 Mncc. i. 31 When 
he had spoyled the cite, he set fyre on it, 1597 Beard 
Theatre God's Judgem, (1612) 269 With an armie of flue 
hundred thousand men he wasteef and spoyled all fields, 
cities, and villages that he passed by. 1639 Fuller Holy 
JFar II. iii. 46 'i’heir rich tents, which seemed to be the 
exchequer of the Ikist-country, spoiled. 1678 WanleV IFond, 
Lit, World V. ii. § 25. 470/1 In which Tumult the City 
was sack’d and spoiled, a X727NEWTON Chronol, Amended 
(1728) 20 Sesac spoils the Temple, and invades Syria. 
X765 L^'TTLETON Hist, Hen, II (1789) II. 339 The enemy 
..entered triumphant into Hereford, spoiled and fired the 
city, razed the walls to the ground fete.]. X858 G. Mac- 
donald Phantasies (1878) II. 124 They proceeded, by 
spoiling the country houses around them, to make a quite 
luxurious provision. 1859 Tennyson Ouinev. 136 To slay 
the folk, and spoil the land. 

transf. Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 23 He spoyleth 
his barnes for the sede, and spendeth his goodes to sowe his 
grounde, 1577 B. GoocE/few^rtC^V/fi^r^, iv. (1586) 183 b. 
When you ha ve thus spoyled your Hiues, you shall carry all 
j’our Coames into some handsome place. x6ox Donne Progr, 
Soule xxix, Foules they li.e. fish) pursue not, nor do under- 
take To spoile the nests industrious birds do make. 

fb. « Harry v, 2 b. Obs, 

e 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xHi. 57 |>e same tyme ]>at he went 
till hell and heried it, k® same tyme sail he spoile he werld. 
a X4SO M YRC Par, Pr, 509 The cleuenhe (article of the creed) 
ys for to telle How he wenic to spoyle belle. 1563 Homilies 
II. Resurrection, Thus is death swalowed vp, by Cbristes 
victory, thus is hell spoyled foreuer. 1659 Peakson Creed 
V. 507 Thus still the Fathers which speak of [Christ’s] spoiling 
hell, ofleading captivity captive, 

4 . To seize (goods) by force or violence; to 
carry off as spoil ; to rob or steal ; to take out of 
or away improperly. Obs, or arch, 

13. , E, E, Allit. P, B, 1285 AHe he spoyled spltously in a 
sped whyle, pat Salomon so raony a sadde aer so^t to make. 

1380 Wyclif »?<'/. Wks. 1. 21 pci ban more bisynes tospuylc 
fro men per worldely goodis. 1529-30^ Rec, Si, Mary at 
Hill 3S3 To arrest Fold.. for dyuers thinges spoillid out of 
our said house contrary to the Custom of the Cittie. X560 
Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 400 b, What lliinge soever was 
founde there, ..it u'as spoyled. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy, i, xv. 15b, [He] put his men there on land 
to ouerrun, rauish & spoile, all whatsoeuer they shuld find 
for their aduantage, x6xx Bible Mark iii. 27 No man can 
. .spoile his goods, except he will first bind the strong man. 
1781 CowpER Expost. 62 Jerusalem a prey, her gloiy soil'd, 
Her princes captive, and her treasures spoil’d. 1819 Shellev 
* Men of England* iii, That these slingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil ? 

iransf, 1540-^2 Sternhold & H. Ps. xHx. 5 Orck my foes 
which at my heeles are prest my life to spoyle ? X560 Bible 
(Geneva) Prov, xxii. 23 For the Lord wil. .spoile the soule 
of those that spoile them. 

' + b. To detract from, Obs,'“^ 

*553 Edcn Treat. Neav Ind, (Arb.) $ Wberfore if honest 
commcndacions be a iust reward dewlonoblecntci^rises,50 
much do they robbe and spoyle from ye dignitie therof, 
which in any poynt diminisHe the same. 

5 . absol. To commit or practise spoil or pillage; 
to plunder, ravage. 

c 1400 Siege^ Melayne 986 pou bygynnes sone for to spoyle, 
..Thou sellis more by a littill golde..pan to fighte one 
goddes foo. 1535 Coverdale Job xxiv. ^ The wiide asses 
m y< deserte go by tymes (as their maner is) to spoyle. 1597 
Beard Theatre Gods Judgem, (16x2) 269 On this manner 
he went spoyUng through Frauncc. x6xo Holland Cam- 
den's Brit, 719 The Danes robbing and spoiling wherever 
they came. x8x6 Scott Antiq, xxviii, A soldier ! then you 
have slain and burnt, and sacked and spoiled? 1867 Tenny. 
SON Victim ii, But still the foeman spoil'd and burn’d. 

II, (Const, of.) 6, To strip (a person, body, 
etc.) ^arms, clothes, or the like. (Cf. i.) Also 
reft. Now arch, 

13 . . Seuyn Sages 500 (W.), He het his sone take. And spoill 
him of clothes nake. ^^*375 Sc, Leg. Saints xlix. {Theda) 
204 Son ves tecla..spoyht of hir clathls. X3B8 Wyclif 
Lev.vi. II Heschal be spuylid of the formereclothis. CZ440 
Ges/a Rom. iv. 9 (Hark MS.), Iff ony man weere so hardy 
for to spoyle him of his armys, after pat he were y-buried, 
he shuld lese his life. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect, 
Ciij, He uol spoyll hymself of all his garmentes to the 
entent that his adversary sholde haue noo holde of hym, 
15x4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshman (Percy Soc.) 6 Ihey 
spoyle the lambes and foxys of the skynne. 1590 Spenser 
F, Q. ir. Ii. 33 Where they are well receiu’d, and made to 
spoile Themselues of soiledarmes. ^x6xx Chapman //rWxvi, 
462 If 1 be taken hence Spoiled of mine arms, 1720 Strype 


Si<nus Surv, (1754) I. in. i. 529/2 The parson.. caused his 
Monument to be broken, his Body to be spoiled of his leaden 
sheet. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 151 Cleonnis 
killed eigfit Spartans., and spoiled them of their arms. 
1870 Bryant Iliad xy. II. 102 See'st thou not how eagerly 
the Greeks Are spoiling Dolops of his arms? 

f b. To strip (a tree) ^bark. Obs, rare, 

Cf. Spoiled ppl. a. 2. 

1578 h'lrE Dodoens vr. Ixxv. 756 The timber waxeth red, 
assoone as it is spoyled of his rinde. 1653 Blithe Eng. 
Improver I mpr, 166 And if you spoil them [beech trees] of 
their Barque they die. 

+ 7 . refl. To divest or rid (oneself) ^sins, etc. 
az395 Hylton Scala Perf, ii. xxxi. (W. de W. 1494), 
Spoyle yourself of the olde man with all his dedes, c 1440 
Mor, Wisdom 1140 in Macro Plays 73 Spoyll vow of yowur 
olde synnys & foly. 1582 N. T, (Rhem.) Col, iii. 9 Spoiling 
your selues of the old man. 

8, To deprive, despoil, pillage, or rob of some- 
thing. f Also const. y>Y7;;z ( = of). 

Very common in the i6th cent. ; now arch, 

A Z400-50 Alexander 4419 lett men of |>ar libertcs.., 
Thryngis bum in-lo thraldom & of thaire J>ede spoiles. 1461 
Rolls of Parlt, V. 478/2 To have spoiled the Coroune of 
Englond therof, as they didde of the seid Toune. 15*6 
Skelton Magnyf. 1876 Here Magnyfycence is beten downe 
and spoylyd from all his goodys and raymenl. 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 145 He overruled 'he 
Nobility and outfaced the Clergie, spoiling both the one and 
the other of their livings. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
60 The King,. banished him into the vtmost bounds of 
Chanaan, hauing first spoiled him of all his goods. x62x 
Burton Anal. Mel, i. ii. ni. xv, (1651) 137 Others.. spoile 
Pareons of their revenews. 1703 Pope Thebaisio^ My sons 
their old, unhappy sire despise, Spoil'd of his Kingdom, and 
depriv’d of eyes. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome 1 . 44 Many were 
they whom he spoiled of their goods. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. iiZ-jG) I V. 706 He had spoiled many men wrongfully 
of their inheritance. 

b. To deprive or despoil ^some quality, dis- 
tinction, etc. 

^1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 195 Wyntir. .Spoleth 
tre and herbe of al ther fresshe bewie, 1495 Trevisa's 
Barth, De^ P. R. ir. xx. (W. de W.) 47 Though fendes ben 
obstynate in euyll yet they arn not spoylled of sharpewytte. 
1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 11 God by the order of his 
creation hath spoiled woman of authoritie and dominion. 
1586 T. Rogers Art, i. (163^) 7 Spoyling so both the 
Son, and holy Ghost of their deity, and the whole Trinity 
of their properties. 1630 Prshuf. Anti, Annin. 117 It spoils 
the Lord of the very glory of his grace. 1691 T. H[aleI 
Acc. Neiv Invent, p. xni, The * Constant Warwick '..was in 
its repairing spoiled of the excellency of its sailing. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 263 f 4 Anger spoils the Person against 
whom it is moved of something laudable in him. Z7$6 
Burke Subl. <5- B. Wks. 1842 1 , 40 When you do this, 
you spoil it of every thing sublime, x8« Mrs. Browning 
Prometh, Bound Poems 1850 I. 143 Having spoiled the 
cods Of honours, crown withal thy mortal men. X858 G. 
MacDonald Phantasies vi. 76 She was giving me, spoiled 
of my only availing defence, into the hands of my awful foe. 
III. t To carve or cut up (a hen), Ohs, 
01440 P romp, Parv, 47oSp[o]yIyn, or dysmembryn as menn 
don caponys or other io'^\y^,,.artuo, 1486 Bk. St, Allans 
F vij b, An Hen spoylede. xsoB-ia Bk, Keruynge a j b, 
Spoyle that henne, frusshe that chekyn. ai66t Holyday 
Juvenal {1672) 78 Tis no small difference, with what gesture 
men Of Art Vnlace a Hare and Spoil a Hen. 1739 R. Bull 
tr. Dedekindus* Crobianus 228 To spoil the fattest Hen our 
Youth was bid, And this anon he literally did. 
flO. To destroy, bring to an end. Obs. 

*579 Lyly Buphues (Arb.) 44 The birde Trochilns lyueth 
bytbe mouth of the Crocodile and is not spoyled. Z58X 
Studley tr. Senecds Trag., Hercules (Eiiem in, 1 spoylde 
thy father Hercules ; this hand, this hand aleare Hath 
murdred him. 1590 Shaks. Com, Enr, v. 37 For Gods sake 
take a house. This is some Priorie, in, or we are spoyl'd. 1640 
tr, Verdtrd sRom.of Rom, is. 123 , 1 was ready to have spoiled 
you, if you had persisted in your malice. 1724 Land. Gas. 
No. 6305/x The Horse,, ran down a Precipice and was 
spoil’d. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 241 Our launch 
being with the head towards the sea, 1 thought we were 
irretrievably spoil’d now, 

rejl, 1616 PasQuil ^ Kaih. v. 47 {Stage direction. He 
drawes his Rapier.] Winif, Heele spoile himselfe: Let’s 
run and call for helpe ! 

f b. To inflict serious bodily injury upon (an 
animal or person). Obs, (merged in ii). 

*577 Gooce Heresback's Hush. 119 It must be sene to, 
that they be euen matched, least the stronger [horsel spoyle 
the weaker, 1597 Verb Comm. 28 The Cap-stain being too 
strong for my men, cast them against the ships side and 
spoiled many of them. 1653 H. Cocan Diodorus 
176 In closing with the Beast he should be^sure to hold him 
so fast as he should not be able to spoile him with his teeth. 
1665 Voy. E, Ind, 381 If they strike an Horse, or Camel,., 
they will so break their bones, as that they will spoil, nay 
kill them at one blow. 

f c. In f ass. Of troops; To suffer severely ; to 
be incapacitated for warfare. Obs. 

1665 Manley Grotius' Low C, Wars 155 While they were 
thus valiantly fighting, they were cut off by the Guns, at a 
great distance, and so spoiled with shot, that they were jmaa 
at last again to quit the place. 1690 Luttrell Brief J\ee, 
(1857) H. 201 If our forces bad coniinued longer before it, 
they had been spoiled (by excessive rain]. 

d. slang. To damage seriously in boxing. 
x8xx sporting Mag, XXXVIII. 8 There is not a pug“«st 
on the list whom Belcher could not spoil by a sort oigijtea 
science, ^ 4. l 

11 . To damage, impair, or injure, esp. to sucu an 
extent as to render unfit or useless; to destroy 
(entirely or partially) the good, valuable, or 
effective properties or qualities of; to mar or 
vitiate completely or seriously. . 

1563 Abp. Parker Articles Ni}hi Whether any man. .haue 
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felled or spoiled any woods or timber in any Churche j*arde. 
*577 Gooce Hiresbitch's Hush, 44 Take beede of Sw'>'nc, 
that spoyle. .the grounde ilfauoredly. x6oa Marstom Ani. 
< 5 ’ McL III. Wks. 1856 1 . ^ O, you spoyle my ruffe, unset my 
haire, 1692 Wood Life (O.H.S.) Ill, 391 A great flood, all 
grass spoyl'd. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to C/ess 
Jfnr 10 NIar., These costly napkins. .were entirely spoiled 
before dinner was over. X767 T. Huraii.vsoN Hist. Mass. 
Bay II. 162 The harbours this year were much spoiled. 
17^ S. & Ht. Lf.e Canierb. T. II. 415 Supper had been 
waiting till quite spoiled. 1826 Art 0/ BmvingieA. a) xSi 
Of all sorts of old casks, beer vessels are the worst — as they 
always spoil cider. x8^ Laxo Times LXXXV. 132/2 The 
tenant for life . .Is at liberty to fell such trees as are spoiling 
each other. 

b. To rain in respect of commerce or trade. 
x6i8 in Foster En^. Factories India (1906) I. 14 The 
Dutch have spoyled the Moluccoes which they fought for, 
and spent more then they will ycild them, if quTett, in 
seaven yeares. 

f c. To ravish or violate (a woman). 
x^8 Cotton Scarron. iv. Wks. 11715) 67, I am half afraid 
lest he Should chance to spoil her Majesty, 1694 Motteux 
Rabelats iv. xlvii, He has spoiled me. I am undone. 

d. In /ajj. Of persons: To have the clothes 
damaged with mud. rare^^. 

1697 Ctessp'Aunoy's Traro. (1706) 132 The Coaches [go] 
up to the middle, so that it [se. mud] dashes all upon you, 
and you are spoyled unless you either pull up the Glasses, 
or draw the Curtains. 

12. With immaterial object; To affect injuriously 
ox detrimentally, esp. to an irretrievable extent ; 
to destroy or prevent the full exercise, develop- 
ment, or enjo>*ment of ; a. Of things or actions. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 420 A 1 the Crowfootes are dangerous 
and hurtful, especially ^^..Apiuri ristis^ the whiche 
taken inwaidly spoyleih the senses and understanding, 
a x58$ Sidney Asir. ^ Stella Sonn. x\*iii. My wit doth 
striue those passions to defendc. Which, for reward, spoile 
it with ^'aine annoyes. x6s2-€a Heyun Cosniojr. jii. (1673) 
2x3/1 He was likely to have made himself a goc^ bargain 
by it ; if the sadden coming of the King of Barma, had not 
spoilt his markets. 1662 Stilungfl. Ori^’. Sacrx lit. iiL 
§ 2 The least thought of business would quite spotle his 
happiness. X687 A. Lovell ir. Thevenofs Tras'. iii. 96 It 
is sunounded wjth ugly shops made of Wood,., which spoils 
the prospect of it. 17^ Tatter No. 136 F 13 The Sale of 
the said Clothes is sailed by your Worship’s said Prohibi- 
tion. 1752 J. Gill Trinityyn. 144 That beautiful antithesis 
between Moses and Christ is spoiled. x8x2 Nesv BoL Card, 

I . 59 It will spoil their flowering. x866 J. Martixeau Ess. 

II. 2o3 a mistake in anthmetic spoils our accounts. x 835 
‘Mrs. Alexander* Valerte's Fate ii, The notion worried 
and distracted her and spoiled the rest of her evening. 

b. Of persons. 

t€z 6 Hau^hton's^ fFom. zvill have her Will tv. ii. G iij b, 
The Rogue is waking yet to spoyle (1616 marre] your sport. 
*753 Miss Collier Art Torment.^ Gen. Rules (x8xi) X97 
But if she should object to^these things^ you may accuse her 
of affectation, and a design of spoiling company. X775 
Sheridan Rivals v. tit, I bope..3’Ou won't be so can- 
tanckerous as to spoil the party by sitting out. x8ox tr* 
GabriellCs Mysi, Hush. III. 197, * 1 caught him just as he 
was. .going out a pleasuring for the day.’ ‘Then lacks, you 
spoiled his sport,' 1859 Teknwson Cvinev. 450 Thou hast 
spoilt the purpose of my life. 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander * At 
Bay ix, I never heard of such rnadness. Why, you will 
spoil your life. 

c. In the phrase to spoil all or everylhui^, 

1653 Walton Angler xxi. Be sure that your riches be ; 
justly got, or you spoil alL x686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia \ 
180 The Queen was a very beautiful Person, ..but her de- 
meanor spoil’d alL 1756 A. Apprentice ir. ii, Na)’, 

but prithee now — I teU5'Ou youll spoil all— what made you 
stay so long? 1871 Freeman Harm. Cong. (1876) IV. 144 
As usual, local and internal dissensions spoiled ever^’thing. 

13. a. To injure in respect of character, esp. by 
over-indulgence or undue lenience. Also, in weak- 
ened sense, to treat with excessive consideration or 
kindness. 

X694 Congreve Double-Dealer \\\.\\\. I swear, my dear, 
you’ll spoil that child. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiy. vm, 
One daughter, whom, in vulgar language, he and his wife 
had spoiled ; that is, had educated with the utmost tender- 
ness and fondness. 1796 Mrs. Inchbald Nature ^ Art 
I. ix. 47 Considering the labour that was taken to spoil 
him, he v.'as rather a commendable youth. 1826 Disraeu 
V. Grey i. i, U Avas discovered tliat he bad been spoiled, and 
it was determined that he should be sent to school. 1838 
Lytton Alice 14 My dear Evelyn, you are bom to spoil 
everyone. j86x in Mrs. G. Porter Ann. Publishing Ho. 
(189S) lII.'6o With every respect and admiration for Tenny- 
son, I think he is childish about criticisms- His adulators 
spoil him. 1888 J. Payn MysU Mirbridge v. She does not 
spoil her eldest bom. , ^ , 

aisol. 1895 Daily Ncivs 19 Apr. 4^7 1 * must be owned 
that even when she does spoil she spoils verj' nicely. 

b. Cant and slang. (See quots.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet. s.v., To prevent another f^rson 
from succeeding in hb object, ..subjects you to the^ charge / 
of having spoiled him. 1884 R. C. Leslie Sea P aint. Log 
(1886) 76 Well, it’s a pity spoiling a^nice gent like im. 
[Note.} 'Fhe expression ‘spoil a gent * is used by such men 
in the sense of disgusting him with the sea and so losing a 
good cu<itomer, 

14. in/r. To lose the valuable properties or 
qualities ; to become unfit for use J to deteriorate ; 
to go bad, decay. Also iransf. 

1692 Laws Nezds xv. (1740) 14 The Lesses were not able 
..to grind off what Canes lay spoiling in the Ground, xyro 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. 109/1 Rain water, .soon spoyls 
if it is kept in any vessel made of wood. 1774 Gold^. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 4 Lest the feathers should spoil bj* 
their violent atirxtion against the air. x ^5 Southey LHt. 
fr. Spain (1799) 457 Cargoes that are liable to sjwil, such as 
all kinds of grain. Webster s.v., Fruit will soon 


spdl in tt-am n eather, 1857 Hughes Tern Bmun ii. ii, 
1 hat sprt of boy s no use here,’ said East, ‘he’ll only spoil 
to. 'Jobe spoiling for (a fight, etc.), to long for, 
to desire ardently or eauKstly. Orig. U.S. 

Cairzbr, 67 We are in the condition tvhich the 
} 2 “ > “ spoiling for a fight 1S90 STEtx.\-sox Lelt. 

11879) U. 191 The natn-e population.. chronically spoiling 
for a fighh 1893 Na!i<m (N. Y.) 16 Nov. 360/2 Dr. Jamel 
al^ineau, who, in spite of his eighty-nine j'ears, seemed 
still to be * spoiling for an argument 
15. (echn. (See quots. and Spoil sb. lo.) 

1847 Dw\xr Hydraulic Engineer. 129 The most rapid 
method of executing the earthwork of Railwaj-s, when the 
excamtion exceeds the embankment, to throw part of the 
Mcamtion from the side slope to spoil. 1862 Rep. E. Ind. 
Rty. Co. 30 As the cuttings arc comparatively few, it is in- 
tended to throw the stuff from them to spoil on either side 
of the line. 

t SpoiL Obs.-^ In 5 spoylle. [a. MDu. 
spoeUn (G. spnlen)^ tratis. To rinse or wash out. 

cz48t Dialo^tesi^ Rcspaulme laharusp, Spoylle 

the cuppe. 

t Spoil, vSi Nani. Obs.—^ [See Spoiling vbl, 
ri.Sj Irons. To measure or adjust. 

*794 Rissl*^S 4 - Seamanship 22 The other half Is then 
canted on and spoiled for fapng. 

Spoil-, the stem of Spoil in comb, with 
sbs. , as spoil-five, a round game of cards which 
is said to be ‘spoiled* if no player wins three out 
of a possible five tricks; i* spoil-paper, a petty 
author or scribbler ; spoil-pudding slang (see 
quoL); spoil-trade, one who spoils trade. Also 
Spoil-sport. 

*839. Carleton Fardorougha xvi. Busy at the game of 
* *spoil five *. X84X Lever C. O'Malley Ixxv, What do you 
say to a little spoU fiv^ or beggar my neighbour ? i 6 io-xx 
in J. Davies (Heref.) Paper's Ccmpi. Wks. (Grosart) 1 1 . St/ 2 
Nor list I purchase penance at that rate, As some *Spoile- 
Papers haue deerely done of late. X7B8 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
T. (ed. 2}, *Spoit Puddingy a parson who preaches long 
sermons, keeping his congregation in church till the pud- 
dings are over done. 1705 Hickerincill Priest-cr. 11. viii. 
77 Go on, I’U be no '‘Spoil-Trade, go Cheat and be Sealed, 
to the_ end of your Lives. x8^ Poultry Citron. 1 . 222/1 
Thinking It best in such barefaced cases to become a ‘spoil- 
trade *, 1 have forwarded you the particulars. 18S5 A. Dale 
Jonathans Home 100 Their American brothers look upon 
them. .as spoil-trades and unscrupulous bargainers. 

Spoilable (spoi-lab'l), a. [f. Spoil t>.l] That 
can be spoiled ; capable of spoiling. 

1648 Hexhaji w^Sehettdelick^ Deflowiabte, Spoilable. 
x8is L. Hunt Feast Poets 124 These are not the persons 
in question,— they are not the spoilable men. i£L;9 Ld. 
CocKSURN JmL (1824) II. 321 This pbee is not exempted 
from the doom which makes everything spoilable. 2890 C. 
Smith Riddle L. Haviland n. iL 1 . 99 ITiat is the only 
spoilable thing about me. 

Spoilage i.spoi’led 5 ). [f. Spoil p.i + -age.] 
t L The action or fact of plundering or robbing. 
*597 Beard Theatre Cod's Judgesn. (26x2) 249 Not satis- 
fied with the pilbge and spoilage of tbeir bouses. s 5 sx 
CoTCR. s.v. Tirer^ \Vhat hath beene got by miserie and 
pillage, comes to be subiect to vnthriftle spoylage. 

2. The action of spoiling ; the fact of being spoilt. 
x8x6 Bentham Ckrestom.yi^s. 1843 VI II. 51 The expence 

produced by spoilage, during the teaching, is a counler- 
consideraliou, which must not be neglected. 

3. That which is or has been spoilt ; spec, in 
printing (see quot. 18 SS). 

x888 Jacobi Printers Voeab. 130 Spoilage^ applied to the 
sheets spoilt in printing, sometimes cMled * waste 1892 — 
in Afkenceum 27 Aug. 289/2 A ve^ small perceuiage [of 
extra sheets] to cover waste and sp>oilagc. 

Spoil hank. Also spoil-bank- [f. Spoil sb, 

7 c or lo.J A bank or large mound consisting of 
refuse earth or similar waste material. 

1830 Booth L'pool «5- Manch. Rly. 55 The remainder, 
deposited as spoil bank^ may be seen heaped up likePelion 
upon Ossa. 1854 Hull Improu. Act 9 The piece of land . . 
on the foreshore of the river Humber, near to a spoil bank. 
i858 IxEs & Clutterbuck B. C. sS^xiii. (1892) 126 It 
n ear ly all loose red shale, verj* much like the burnt spoil- 
banks common in colliery districts. 

Spoiled, (spoild),///. a. [f. Spoil vA] 

1. Pillaged, plundered ; ravaged. Ois. or arch. 
CZ440 Prontp, Parv. 470 Spoylyd, or spol>yd, spoliaius, 
1550 T. Lever Serm. (Arb.) 94 For your charitable pylye of 
myserable spoiled people. 15^ W. Philup tr. Linschoten 
sqs/2 For that a whole day we could see nothing els, but 
spoyled men set onshore. 2624 jnf Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
32/2 Theophiltts, the poor Bishop of miserable spoiled 
LUndaff. 1637 Marmion Cupid ^ Psyche ir. Hi, Tbere]s 
not a man forsaken, Or god, for my sake, that bewaylcs his 
dcare, Or bathes his spoyled bosome with a teare. 

absoL 161X Bible Amos v. 9 The Lord, .strengtheneth 
the spoiled against the strong: so that the spoiled shall 
come against the fortresse. 

b. Taken as spoil. rare'~'^. 

X718 Pope Iliad xvl 613 What grief., must Glaucus 
undergo, If these spoU’d arms adorn a Grecian foe I 
f 2. Of wood ; Stripped of bark. Obsr"^ 
e 15x5 King's Coll. Cambr.^ Estimate, Tj^nbre ; Remaj-n- 
eth in ^ore of former provision ynowgh redy spoyled to 
perfonrme all the salde Stalles and Rodelofte. _ 

3. Deprived of good or effective qualities or pro- 
perties by injurjv disease, etc. ; damaged, im- 
paired, injured ; defective. 

*597 A. M. tr. GuilUmeau's Fr. Chtrurg. 33 
ought lo extirpate the spoylcde & supcrfluoi^ fingers. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 111. lii. Our new Duke d Orlear^. . 
Ne\’er yet made Admiral, and now turning the corn^ m 
fortieth year, with sp^ed blood and prospects, 1856 bru, j 
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f 1879 Si. Georges Hasp. Rei. IX. 

527 The 6 spoiled eyes were fuand in 3 males and 3 females. 

b. Spoiled five, ^spcil-pive s.v, S?oiL-. 

^ 2842 LEr\*ER J. Hinton xix, llie worthy priest.. was deep 
m a game of spoiled five smh the farmer. 

4 . 01 pei8ons, esp. children : Injured in charac- 
ter by excessive indulgence, lenience, or deference. 

Hkh.«! II. s.v. Bcdmm, .A. spoiled child, by gii-ina 
It his wll too much, or by cockering him. cxttq White- 
fo^d Papers (1895) 166 He was. .a kind of spoil’d child 
whom you must humour in all his wa>*s. 1825 Scott Be- 
frothed 111, Some of the peuy re^enlraent of a spoiled 
domestic. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 619 The spoiled 
doling of the court and of the populace. 1884 St. James's 
Oas. 9 July 6/2 Pnnee Victor Napoleon is, in almi^t e%-erv 
sense of the term, a spoiled child. 

Spoiler (spoi-bi). [f. Spoil v.i -er.] 

1. One who pillages, plunders, or robs; a 
ravager, spoliator, despoiler. 

*535 Co'.'erdale 2 Kings x^^i. 20 Therfore dyd y’ Lords 
awaye aU >•* sede of Israel, . .and deb-uered them in to 
ine handes of the spoylers. 1598 Barret Tkeor. IVarres i. 
ir. r x Many disorders doe happen by the disorder of coueious 
5^1 *®** Bible Isaiah xxL 2 ’ITie treacherous dealer 

dealeih treacherously, and the spoiler spoileth. iSSoOttvay 
^^hhan IV. ni, A cruel Spoiler came. Crept thix fair Rose, 
and nfled all it s Sweetness. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ 
Qnal.K\Z&p III. 65 One tenth for the use of the society.., 
and the other nine for the benefit of the spoilers. 1790 Burke 
^^-Sel. Wks. 1S9S IL 192 Can any philosophic spoiler 
undertake to demonstrate . .the comparative e%'il of having a 
-.portion of landed property. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
AL/fii IL 8r Driving them into the interior,. .learing their 
fields Md homes to the spoiler. 1877 Miss A. B. Edwards 
Up Kile vii. xSi One can easily imagine how these spoilers 
sacked and ra>’aged all before ^em. 

Jig. 2821 Lasjb Elia r. My Relations, I hate people who 
meetlirnehalf-way. lam fornocompromise with that inevit- 
able spoiler. 1824 pRAEoWMr^rigpIf the fla>h of youth.. 
Could bid the spoiler turn his scjThe away, Or snatch one 
flower from darkness and decay. 

b. Said of animals, insects, etc. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) IV. 225 One of them stands 
centinel upon a tree, while the rest are plundering.. : in the 
mean time, the re<t of the spoilers pursue their work ^nth 
great silence ^d assiduity. 1779 Cowpeb Pine-apple ^ Bee 
5 On eager w'ing the spoiler came. And scarch'dfor crannies 
rn the frame. 

2. One who or that which spoils, destroys, in- 
jures, mars, etc. 

*577 B* Goocz Hereshack's Hush. 35 Chyche..is a great 
spoyferof land. 2648 Hexham n, ^«'<£^,..aMarTer,ora 
Spoiler of worke. 2694 Motteux Rabelais v, (X737) 215 
Wbeadling Cablers,. .Spoilers of Paper. 1733 W. Elus 
ChtUem ^ Vale Farm. 297 Camock..i5 a greater Spoiler of 
the Com. 2766 Goldsm. Vicar x, i*he sun was dreaded as 
an enemy to the skin wntbout doors, and the fire as a spoiler 
of the complexion within. 2900 IVestm. Gas, aS Nov. a/x 
The sun is a spoiler of inirinsic colour. 

Spoil-five ; see Spoil-. 
t Spoi’lfol, tz, Ohs. Also 6 spoylefnlL [f. 
Spoil sb. + -ful.] Causing or characterized by 
destruction or pillage; plundering, spoliatory. 

1590 SrENSER F. Q. II. X. 63 Haring oft in batteiU van- 
quished Those spoylefull Piets, and swarming Easterlings. 
csSxx Chapman l/iadviiLi^ And he spoilful fire had 
bum’d the fleet, if [etc.]. 2615 — Odyss. in. 437 But thou 
..too long.-lby goods left free for many a spoilfull yuest, 
2670 hliLTOH Hist. Eng. n*. Wks. 1852 V. 179 As if thir 
landing bad bin at the mouth of Humber, and thir spoilfull 
march far into the Country. 

Spoiling* (spoi'lig), vhl. sb.^ [f. Spoil zf.^J 
1. The action of pillaging, plundering, or rob- 
bing ; spoliadoD. 

0238^ Wyclif fVhs. (xSSo) 425 pey ben not In J»is f>er 
vikeris, but in bodily trauel & spnyling of men. 139S 
Pi;r\'EY Remonsir. (1851) 255 'ITie spoilinge of the rewrnc bi 
beringe out of the tresore to straungeris. C2400 Apol. LcU. 

7 Feipful curats owen to sorowe. .ofpespoling of {^ersogetis. 
e 2440 Promp. Parv. 470 Spoylimge, or spoly>T3ge, spoliacio, 
depredacio. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, ^ *1116 Esier- 
linges..had doaey* last yeres past rnuchpremdice&domage 
to the Englishe marchantes, both in tak>*Dg and spoyling 
of shippes. 1390 Spensep. F.( 2 - ij- x. 7 A sMuage nation.. 
That., By hunting and by spoilingliued then. 1612*1*. Taylor 
Comm. Titus iiL 2 Yet this sinne U a greater breach of loue 
then theft, or spoyling of the goods. 2647 Spricce Anglia 
Redw. II. iv. (1834) 209 If. .you shall surrender it, and save 
the loss of blood, or hazard the spoiling of such a city, 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 25/2 After the plundp and 
spoiling of the Temple. 2829 Scott Anne e/G. xxxii, So I 
got into Charles's own pa^dUon, where Rudolph and some 
of bis people were trjdng to keep out e%‘er>* one, that he 
might have the spoiling of it himself. 1869 hovTZLi.Ar 7 ns 
k Amtour-vLEg The results.. of the spoiling of some dead 
Roman soldier. 

b. An instance or occasion of this. 

111380 Wyclif SR. IVis. 111.338 Bi }>is spuylj^s Kjia 
Caymes castelis, to harme of cunlreis. c 2400 ApoL bfil.T^ 

Wat a5en batails, a^en xeseruacouns, a3en furst frum, & op^ 
spolingis of goodis of he kirk, a 25x3 Fabvan Chr^ vu 
clx.(i8ii) isx He in >vrath..enlr>-d countrey of 
goyBe,..and executj'd* therin *”“ 3 * ao^; 

inordynate dedj-s- 1560 Daus tr. Sleu^e^ S , 

Spoybmges & robhtnges of xbox J; ^ 

'Treat. Comm. 87 Manifold *obIwnes, & sp-^ ^ ’sWks 

2692 WAsmNGTON 

xB?x VIII. 67 Ike Wars that be nus'd, the bJwJijes 
Plunderings and Confiagraiions mi^proud 

Scott /z-IoAfc xx^ii, Ka^ioS f 

pricsts.as pJlJz^rrTv xix. It 

2. The acUon of destro)mg, mjonng, tnamng, 
etc. ; an instance or occasion of this. 
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SPOKELESS. 


1479 in Eng. Gilds iiZ-jo) 321 So. .Edmond complayned 
of spoyllyng of hys gowne and lackyng of his cloth. 
2564-78 Bullein jD/Vz/. agsi. Pest. (1888) 17 Euen so in 
tragedie he bewailed the sodaine resurrection of many a 
noble man before their time, in spoylyngofEpitaphes. 1573 
TossER^//r5. (187 B) 105 Make riddance of carriage, eryeere 

§ 0 about, for spoiling of plant that is newlie come out. 1632 
ASDERSOM Serin. 14 Eud manners haue bin the spoyling of 
many gc^ words. 1695 Cokgreve Love /or L. ii. x. They're 
all so, Sister, these Men — they love to have the spoiling of a 
Young Thing. 1712 Swift Lei. Eng, Tongue Wks. 1755 
II. n. 188 There is another sett of men, who have con» 
tributed very much to the spoiling of the English tongue. 
1836 E. Howard R. Reefer lx, D — n his smooth face ! — 
1 should like to have the spoiling of it. 1875 J. C. Cox Ck. 
Derbysh. 1. 374 At that time . . the spoiling of church bells was 
considered a necessary adjunct to a reformation in religion. 

fSpoi'ling', M. sb.'^ NatU. [Of obscure 
origin.] = Spiling vbl. sb.'l 

^ 1794 Rigging «5- Seamanship 5 Let that distance, or spoil- 
ing, be set off from the surface. Ibid. 10 Spoiling is taking 
the greatest distance of the inequalities between any two 
pieces to be fayed together. 

Spoi'ling’, ///. [f. Spoil z;.i] Despoiling, 

ravaging ; doing damage. 

1565 Shacklock Hatchet of Heresyes 87 b, A spoyling 
tyrant. i6oy Topsell Four/. Beasts 741 It had beene a 
shameful misery to indure the tyranny of such spoiling 
beastes. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 199 The 
Danes in their spoyling rage burnt it to the ground. i6zx 
CoTCR., Spoliatrice^ a spoyling, or despoyling woman. 

Spoi'lless, G. [h S poll 5^. I.] Unaccompanied 
by spoil or plunder. 

1818 Herv6 Beauties Paris I. 30 To the great spoiler of 
the continent these bloodless victories and spoilless ravages 
would have proved as profitable. .as have his real conquests. 

Sportsman. U.S. [f. Spoil sb. i e.] One 
who obtains, or seeks to obtain, a share of poli- 
tical spoils. 

1850 in T. H. Benton Thirty Years II. 784 The spoils- 
man that would sell his country for a mess of pottage, i860 
Motley Netkerl, (1868) I. 38 The spoilsmen, whose pur- 
pose was to rob the exchequer and enrich themselves. x888 
Brvce Amer. Coinnvw. in. Ixv. II. 487 llie extension of 
examinations will tend more and more to exclude mere 
spoilsmen from the public service. 

Spoil-sport, [f. Si’OiL-.] One who acts so 
as to spoil the sport or plans of others. 

1821 Scott Keniho. xxviii, Mike Lamboume was never a 
make-bate, or a spoil-sport, or the like. 2855 Kingsley 
Westzv, Ho I XXX, Spoil-sports ! The father of all manner of 
troubles on earth, be they noxious trade of croakers 1 z886 
G. Allen Maintie t Sake xl, Before that spoil-sport Hetty 
came in and $0 rudely interrupted us. 
attrib, xS86 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov, 4/2 He., was prevented 
..by a ^oil-sport Adelaide merchant. 

Spoilt (spoilt), ///.fl. [f. Spoil = Spoiled 
ppL a, in various senses. 

x8^z Browning Pippa Passes Poems (1905) 1B2 The wry 
spoilt branch *s a natural perfect bow ! 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 264 He is a Thessalian Alcibiades, rich and luxurious 
—a spoilt child of fortune. xSw Scieftce»Gossip XXVI. 21 
The egg had a very patchy antf spoilt appearance. 

Comb. 2833 Hood Publ. D/«;/^rx74 Wet-footed—.’ipoilt- 
beaver'd... You haste home to supper. 

Spoilyie, -gie, obs. ff. Spultie sb, and v. 
Spoine, obs. form of Spoon sb, 

Spojour, obs, variant of Spoucheb (scoop). 
Spoke (spouk), Forms: a. i spaca, ^jfwrth. 
and . 5 V. 4- spake, 4-5 spak, 6-7, 9 spaik (7 
spauk). 3- spoke, 5 spook-. 7. 6-7 spoak(e. 
\pY,.sfdca masc., = OFris. (WFris. speake^ 
speak)^ MDn. speke^ speec (Du. speek)^ OS. spka 
(MLG. and LG. speke), OHG. speicha (MHG. and 
G. speiche) fern. ; the nltimate etym. is uncertain. 

The MDu. or MLG. speke was adopted in ME.; see - 
Speke*. Du, spooky LG. spakcy etc., represent a diflfereni 
word (see sense 4 a).] 

L <!)ne of the set of staves, bars, or rods radi- 
ating from the hub or nave of a wheel and sup- 
porting the felloes or rim. 

a. c888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxix. § 7 Swa swa ha spacan 
siiciaS o5er ende on ])2stc felge oher on h^ere nafe. Ibid., 
pa felja . . hongiac^ on psem spacan. cxooo ^Elfric Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 106 Cantus, .Radii, spacan. a 1225 

Leg. Kath, 1921 Hat. .parkin fowr hweolcs, & let purh- 
driuen..he spaken & te felien mid irnene gadien. 2334-5 
Durh. Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 525 In ij fely^ ij spakes positis 
in rolls longe carectc. C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1. {.Catherine) 
853 All he spakis. .sail be fichit with hukis sere, c 2425 Yoc. 
in \Vr.-Wfilcker66s///Vr<zrt7«j, spake. 15x3 Douglas 
VI. ix. 185 On quhelis spakis speldit vtheris bingis. 2582 
\Vills ff Inv. H. C. (Surtees, 1660) 45 In the hen house. Cer- 
taine spaikes, j sw'all, j lose bord [etc.). 2614 in D. Wedder- 
burne Comptdk. (S.H.S.) 248 Fyve faldomis of burnewod 
with sum filleis and spaukis. 18x5 G. Beattie f. o* Arnha 
(1826) 16 The spaiks were like to lift their linen. 
fg, X737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1750) 61 It is the best spake 
in your wheeL 

p. c 1275 XI Pains of Hell 69 in O. E. Misc., A husend 
spoken beoh h^r-on. c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 208/278 A gris- 
iich gweol with spokene longe i-nowe. c 1340 Nominale 
(Skeat) 324 M(an] in the nathc doth spokes, c 1386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T. 549 Twelf spokes hath a cart whel comunly. 
2426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 12642 F\TSt off alle, the(e) 
avj'se How tbys whel hath .. .iiij. spokys strecbchyd oute. 
X523 Fxtzherb. Husb. § 5 The wheles..be made of nathe^, 
spokes, fellyes, and dowles. 1627 Capt. Smhh Seaman's 
Gram. xiv. 64 They haue wheeles made with .spokes like 
coach wheeles.and..stronsIy shod with iron. 17x7 Addison 
tr. Ovids Met, Wks. 1758 1. 162 Here fell a wheel, and here 
a silver spoke, Here were the beam and axle tom away. 
2799 G. Laboratory 27 Ten or twelve inches will 


be enough for the diameter of wheels with six spokes. 2873 
Richards Operat. Handbk. 165 The Blanchard lathe.. may 
turn from five to seven hundred small .spokes a day, 
y. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacICs Husb, 11 b. The smaller 
sort [of husbandry necessaries] be these,.. Strikes, Spoakes 
[etc.]. 2594 Shutileworihs' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 8 q For 

setting on towe felkes and towe spoakes in a wheele, v*. 
^2620 Z. Boyd Zion's^ Flowers (1855) ^8 The spoakes.. still 
neerer.; gather, Till in the Nave their points bard meete 
together.^ 2687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2272/4 The (?ood-speed, . . 
loaden with Iron, Spoaks for Carts, &c. 

b. In fig. contexts, esp. in reference to the 
wheel of Fortune. 

2422-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy tv, 1757 While she is benygne, 
By influence graciously tassygne Hir spokes meue vn-to 
goure plesaunce. 2535 Lyndesay Satyre 1139, I dreid ^e 
spaiks of Spritualitie Sail rew that ever I came in this 
cuntrie. 2602 Suaks. Ham. 11. ii.517 Breake all the Spokes 
and Fallies from her wheele. Ibid. in. iiL 19 Maiestie..is 
a massie wheele, ..To whose huge Spoakes, ten thousand 
lesser things Are mortiz’d and adioyn’d, 2644 in Hartlib 
Legacy (1655) 278 If all such dispersed spoaks and valHes 
were fixed in one Centre (viz. a faithfull, careful!, skilfull 
Steward), 2823 Shelley Q. Mab. ix. 153 The restless wheels 
of being, ..Whose flashing spokes. .Bicker and burn to gain 
their destined goal. 2834 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 69 
The wheel of fortune keeps turning for the comfort of those 
who are at the lowest spoke. 

c. One of a set of radial handles projecting from 
a cylinder or wheel (esp, a steering-wheel). 

2648 Wilkins Math. Magic i. vi. 27 An axis or cylinder, 
having a rundle about it, wherin there are fastned divers 
spokes, by which the whole may bee turned round. [1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine s.v. Helnty The spokes of the wheel 
generally reach about eight inches beyond the rim or cir-^ 
cumference, serving as handles to the person who steers the' 
vessel.] 1842 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 181 In relieving 
the wheel, the man .should. .go to the wheel behind the 
helmsman and take hold of the spokes. 1867 Smyth SatloPs 
lYord-bk. 729 The helm.. has a barrel,.. and a wheel with 
spokes to assist in moving it. 

2 . A bar or rod of wood, esp. one used or shaped 
for a particular purpose; a stake or pole; a 
hand-spike ; a weaver's beam. 

2467 Sc. Acts, Jas. Ill (18x4) II. 87 And at na raerchandis 
gudis be revin nor spilt with vnresonable stolHn as with 
.spakis. 2496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, I. 289 To cary a 
laid of spakis fra the Caste! to the Abbay,to mak pail^oune 
pynnys. 25x3 Ibid. IV. 508 Ane dusan akyn speiris to mak 
wyndes spakis. 263x W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
1162 A weavers spoke, 1869 McLennan 
Peasant Life ist Ser, 260 She brought him to the weaver’s 
cottage, and pointed out * the spaik 

b. A round or rung of a ladder, etc. Alsoy^. 

a 1658 Lovelace Posth. Poents (1659) 71 Yet the Spoaks 

by which they scal'd so high, Gamble hath wisely laid of 
Vt Re Mi. 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. §990 The bay- 
racks to be made s feet and a half wide; the rungs (spokes) 
of X inch and a half deal. 2892 Stevenson Across the 
Plains 197 Except for the weedy spokes and shafts of the 
ladder. 

o. Sc. One of a set of poles adapted for carry- 
ing a coffin to the graveside. 

<1x670 Spalding Troub, Chas. I (1830) 1 . 74 Sum..Iiftis 
the ^iarquess corpis vpon litter ; . . the Marques sone . . wes at 
his heid, the Erll of Morray on the right spaik, the Erll of 
Seafort on the left spaik [etc.]. 2822 Galt Sir A, Wylie 

civ, When the coffin was borne to the entrance of the sepul- 
chre, the spakes were drawn out. i86x E. B. Ramsay 5'c. 
Life <5* Char. Ser. 11. vi. 220 It was the old fashion, still 
practised in some districts, to cany the coffin to the grave 
on long poles or ‘spokes', as they were commonly termed. 
X887 P. M‘Neill Blaxuearie 12 It's a gey queer funeraj this, 
..neither a hearse to draw, nor a spake to carry tbedeid on. 

d. (See quots. and cf. 4 a.) 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Spoke, ..z. contrivance for 
skidding the wheels of a vehicle. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech . , 
Spoke% a fastening for a wheel to lock it in descending a hill. 

fg. In phrases denoting an attempt to give 
advice, or have some say, in a matter. Still in 
colloq. use in to put in ones spoke (cf. Oar sb. 5 a). 

2580 Lyly Evphues (.Arb.) 291 With that Philauli^ came 
in with his spoake, saying [etc.]. Ibid, 413 Camilla not 
thinking to be silent, put in hir spoke as she thought into 
the best wheele. x6ox B. Jossos Poetaster ii. i, (1905) 28 
You would seeme to be master? You would haue yours^ke 
in my cart? you would aduise me to entertaine ladies? ^ 

•f'b. In uses suggestive of association with 
Speak v, : A saying, maxim, remark, Obs, 

It is doubtful whether mod. dbl. spoke in the sense of 
‘ speech * story *, is a survival of this usage. 

2594 Nashe Uufort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V, 108 The 
spoke was this, Frustra pins, as much as to say, as fruitles 
seruicc. 2599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 
40 Hee’l answere With some rime rotten sentence or olde 
saying, Such spokes as the ancient of the parish vse.^ 26x5 
Curry^combe for Coxcombe iii. 235 Had we a good Towne- 
stocke, thou shouldest haue a pension, for thy good spoake. 

c. Denoting speech or action intended to ad- 
vance a person’s interests, rare, 

zZ6i Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., To put _a spoke in a 
man 5 wheel, is to say something of him to his advantage. 
2884 * H. CoLUNCvvooD ' (W. J. C. Lancaster) Under pleteor 
Flag 10, 1 shall perhaps be seeing.. your new captain.. this 
evening, and, if so, I will put a spoke in your wheel for you. 

4 . Jig. a. In phrases denoting action which is 
intended or likely to thwart, obstruct, or impede 
some person or proceeding ; esp. to pit a spoke in 
ones 'wheel. 

Possibly a mistranslation of Du. een spaak (=bar, slave) 
in wiel steeken. 

• (a) 2583 Melbas'cke Philotimus G j b, If you haue leamd 
the eight liberall science, I mean cogging, I will sett a spoke 
loyourcogge. 2661 Merry Drollery w.yj He. .looked to 


be made an emperor for't, But the Devel did set a spoke 

in his Cart. cx68x Hickeringjll Tr/ww/rr- iv. Wks, 1716 

1 . 377 TJie reason why I- have not been prefer’d,' and 
^vanc’t according to my merits, is the whispers, and sly 
insinuations of such Trimmers suggestions, as this is, wliich 
has put a spoke in my Ladder. 

{b) 26x7 Fletcher Mad Lover iii. vi, I’le put a spoak 
among your wheels. 2656 Ld. Brochill in Thurloe's St. 
Papers (1742) V. 295 Argile has been very industryous to 
be chosen, but we have put a spoke in his wheel. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 498 r 2 They had clapt such a Spoke in 
his Wheel, as had disabled him from being a Coachman for 
that Day, 1801 tr, GabriellCs Myst. Husb. III. 164 If you 
was to attempt to make your escape, I should be obligated 
to put a spoke in your wheel. 2853 E. Forbes in Geikie 
Mem. xiv. (i86i) 527, I trust in you, .to put a spoke in the 
wheels of my opponents if you find them going too fast. 
2885 Manck. Exam. July 135/1 Capitalists., were trying to 
put a spoke in the wheel of Socialism. 

(c) 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 411 Shee should not put in her 
spoke to withstand the motion, but should rather further 
her husband in such an honest businesse. a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. (1687) I, 149 He letleth them proceed on in a full 
carriere :..then instantly he checketh, putteth in a spoak, 
j he stoppeth, or turneth them backward. 1840 Hood Up 
j Rhine 8, I did hope the policy would haue put a spoke m 
1 our tour, but, unluckily, it gives me latitude to travel all 
I over Europe. 

b. Some thing, action, or fact which prevents, 
impedes, or obstructs; an impediment or obstacle. 
Usually with in the (or one's) wheel', cf. above. 

2689 Mem. Gods last 2<) Yrs. Wond. Eng. 64 Both which 
Bills were such Spokes in their Chariot-wheels, that made 
them drive much heavier, 2748 Foote Knights i. Wks. 
i79p I, 69 So, Jack, here’s a fresh spoke in your wheel... 
This is a cursed cross incident! 2755 Kidgell Card II. 
179 Here Mrs. Walker thought it would be no small Spoke 
in the Wheel of her present Design, to take up her Residence 
herself. 2845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 212 Rely upon it a bold 
united front at this moment would be a spoke in the wheel. 
2855 Thackeray Netveomes ix, And thinks I there's a spoke 
in your wheel, you stuck-up little old Duchess. 

5. tt ansf. t a- Bot. A pedicel or peduncle of 
an umbel ; a radius or ray. Obs. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 614 The spokes [of Ammi visnaga] 
..the Italians and Spaniardes doo use as tooth-pickes. 
2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 83 Spokes (radii), the 
fruit-stalks of flowers collected into UmUels or Uinbellules. 
Ibid. 1 1 . 79 Fruit-stalks . , forming a sort of umbel, the outer 
spokes of which are gradually shorter and shorter. 

I b. A ray or beam of light, sunshine, etc. 

1849 CuppLES Green Handxxy, (1856) 138 The sun had got 
low, and he shivered his dazzling spokes of light behind one 
edge of it [a bank of vapour]. Ibid. 152 While here and 
there a broad bright hazy spoke off the sun came cutting ^ 
down into the forest. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as spoke fange ; spoke- 
bone .<^;/«/.,=Kadius ic; spoke-bmsh, -river, 

I -wood (see quots.). Also Spoke-sfiave. 
j A number of technical uses are given and defined in Knight 

Did, Mech. (2875) and Suppl. {iZZ^),9Sspoke’augery*clampt 
-groove^ -lathe, .wheel; spoke-fointer, -setter, -trim- 
mer \ spoke-driving, -facing, -inserting, etc. 

^ /Z2843 Encycl. Metrop, (1845) VII. 303 [In fishes] there 
is usually an aperture between the lower edge of the spoke- 
bone and the upper edge of the ulna. Ibid* 326 The Fore- 
Arm [in birds] consists of two bones, the cubit and spoke- 
bone, of which the latter is always in a state of semiprona- 
tion. 2851 Maviiew Land. Lcibour I. 362/1 The street- 
vendors sell wash-Ieather.s,.. spoke-brushes (to clean car- 
riage-wheels), and coach-mops. 2858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Spoke-nver, a wheelwright, or shaper of spokes or 
rounds for ladders. 2869 Archaeot. XLII. 126 Skewer- 
wood., is also called spoke-wood. 2876 J. Greenwood Zotv- 
life Deeps 2\Z The sand-paperer..had caught up a spoke- 
brush, and was poising it for a throw. 1898 Cycling 48 The 
hub should not measure less than 2 in. between the spoke- 
flanges. 

Spoke (sp^uk), V. [f. the sb.] 

1 . trails. To furnish or provide with spokes or 
bars ; to mark with spoke-like lines or rays. 

2720 Pope Iliad xx\. 43 As from a sycamore, his sounding 
steel Lopp’d the green arms to spoke a chariot-wheel. 1756 
Mrs. Calderwood in CoUness Coll. (Maitl. Club) 122 lust 
by the water-pump there was a crib [for chickens] fixt about 
a yard from the ground ; it was spoked in the bottom, so 
that the filth fell through. 2839 Hawthorne Transform. 
xlix, A triumphal car, ..its slow-moving wheels encircled 
and spoked with foliage. xBm R. Bridgp:s Shorter Poems 
11. 5 The white water-lily spoked with gold. 

2 . To thrust a spoke into (a wheel, etc.) in order 
to check movement; fig. to block, impede, or 
obstruct. 

2854MissBAKERiVbr///<z;;///.(7/<7XX. s.v., ‘Spoke your cart 
is a phrase of similar significancy. 2896 Daily Hews 4 June 
S/4 Six pages of amendments skilfully handled are sufficient 
to spoke the wheels of any private Bill. ^ 

3 . To drive or force (a wheel or vehicle) for- 
ward by pushing the spokes. 

^ z86o Chambers's jirnl. XIV. 236 Those under the vehicle 
can ‘ spoke ’ the wheels foi^vard. 1882 E. 0 'Dono%'an 
Oasis i. iii, 54 The waggons, often down to the axle, had 
to be forcibly spoked forward by the men. 

Spokea (sp^ukt), a. [f. Spoke sb."] 

•j*!- Arranged radially; radiale, radiated. Obs. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 914 There stande at the top tufts 
or spoked rundles, the flowers whereof are either white or 
purple. 2652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 5^ It riseth a little 
above a foot high, bearing white flowers in spoked tufts. 

2 . Made or provided with spokes, 

1890 H. S. Hallett 2000 Miles on Eleph. in Shan States 
437 (^rts . , remarkable for the size of tbeir spoked wheels. 

SpO'kelesS) [f- Spoke sb."] Destitute of 
spokes; made without spokes. 

^1449 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 222 The Carte nathe [i. c. the 
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Duke of Buckinsham] is spokeles. For the counscille that 
he gaffe. 1842 Parley's Ann, III. 236 Its wheel tireless 
and nearly spokeless. 1^1 Bicycling News 4 Apr. igS The 
latest departure in the field of c>'cling inventions is a spoke- 
less wheel. 

Spo'ken, a. rare. [f. Spoke j//.] Pertaining to 
or connected with a spoke or spokes (see quot.). 

1790 W. H. Marshall Bur, Econ, Midi, II. 4^3 Spoken 
(ham, an appendage of a waggon, peculiar to thts district ; 
a long strong chain, to be fixed to the spoke of the wheel, 
when the team is * stalled * or set fast in a slough. 

Spoken (spoa-k’n), ///. a. [Pa. pple. of 
Speak w.] 

As the second^ element in combs., spoken is used in the 
sense of ‘speaking* or ‘given to speaking' in a specified 
wa5’, as in blunt-, broad-, civil-, /ine-, out,, plain-spoken, 
etc. Most of these date from the 17th cent, or later, but 
fair-spoken is found in 1460. ON, andicel. MAi^rfpa. pple. 
of tala to speak) is similarly used, even without a qualify- 
ing term, 

1 . With preps. : That is or has been spoken 
about, of, to, etc. 

*595 Drakfs Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 24 The. .adventure she 
had been at in the glorious spoken-of jorney, 1865 ‘Annie 
Thomas I On Guard xxi, She may not only speak, but may 
think, with afieclion ..of the spoken about. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. x. 207 The speaker and the spoken-io, 

2 . Of language, words, etc. : Uttered in speech ; 
oral. Also, colloquial as distinguished from literary, 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex, 370 To enable us to appreciate 
the value of tones, whether they be the modulations of 
music, or the articufaiion of a spoken language. xSSy 
Trans. Philol. Soc. Suppl. i On Palaeotype, or the repre- 
sentation of spoken sounds.. by means of the ancient types. 
1885 Gladstone in Westtu. Gnz. 8 June 4/2 Reminding me 
that spoken words may fulfil a purpose higher than we 
mostly dream of. 

h. Expressed, declared, made known by speech 
or utterance. 

1851 Brimley Ess., It^ordsjo. 164 Wc should like to have 
had some record of spoken feelings. 1879 B. Taylor Genu. 
Lit. 204 There is a vast difference between the silent and 
the spoken protest. 

c. ellipt. Words which are spoken (in place of 
being sung) in connexion with a song or other 
musical performance; a. part of this nature. 

1865 Dickens ilfui. Fr, tv. xvi, A comic song. .with 
‘Spoken’ in it. x^oo H. Lawson On 7><rc>&toThus warmed 
up, Pinter starts with an explanatory * spoken * to the effect 
that the song he is about to sing illustrates some of the 
little ways of woman. 

Hence Spo'kenness, the fact orquality ofhaving 
been spoken or uttered. 

180S Monthly Mag. XX. 513 The idea of spokenness has 
been progressively detached from the word * language ’. 

Spokeshave (sp^u-kpiy), sb. Also 7- spoke- 
shave. [f. Spoke + Shave Hence WFlem. 
sJ>okschaa/,'\ A form of drawing-knife or shave 
used for shaping and finishing spokes; a car- j 
penter’s tool having the blade or plane-bit set 
between two handles placed lengthwise and used 
for planing curved work ; a transverse plane. 

1510 Stanbriocc Vocabula^ (W. de W.) Cj, Raduta, a 
spokeshaue or a playne. 157* in Midi, Co. Hist. Coll. (1856) 
11 . 363 A spokeshaue, a wimble, a hammer. x688 Hol'ib 
Amioury iii. 317/2 A Spoke-shave, is an Iron with a sharp 
edge set in a piece of Wood with two handles after the 
manner of a Plain. X794 Rigging^ Seamanship 152 Spoke- 
shave, ..\s a piece of steel, 4 or more inches long, and one 
inch ^ broad; sharp at one edge as a knife. 1837 W, B, 
Adams Cai^riages 152 The ends being tapered down one 
after the other with a spoke-shave till the whole amalgamate 
neatly. x88i Young Ev. Man his efwn Mechanic § 250, 93 
The spokeshave and the drawing-knife are the tools that are 
comprised in the second division of paring tools. 
fig. x6o* Marston Ant. 4- Mel. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 129 Are 
you all like the spoke-shaves of the church? Have you no 
mawe to restitution ? 

attrib. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. ^91 This theoret- 
ical cutter would present all the difficulties of the spoke- 
shave iron. 

Hence Spekeskave v. iitir., to use a spokeshave. 
1887 T, Hardy Woodlanders II. viii*. 139 The one or two 
woodmen who sawed, shaped, spokeshaved on her father'a 
premises. 

Spokesma*]! (sp^aksman). Also 6 spokis- 
man, 7 spoksman, spookesman, spoaksman, 
spoakesman. [Irreg. f. spoke, pa. pple. of Speak 
V., on analogy of craftsvian, etc. Of. the earlier 
Spearman.] 

f 1 . An interpreter. Obs, rare, 

X519 Hobman Fulg. 43 b, Mytbrydate spake to men of 
xxii rymes, euerj' man m his owne langage, without any 
spokisman. 1556 T, Hoby tr. Castiglione's Couriyer 
Transl. Ep. A ij, Themistocles . .entertayned most honorably 
with the King of Persia, willed vpon a time to tell his cause 
by a spokesman. 

2 . One who speaks for or on behalf of another 
or others ; esp. in later use, one who is chosen or , 
deputed to voice the opinions or represent the 1 
views of a body, party, etc. ; a mouthpiece. 

Freq. from c 1550 to c 1650 and in recent use. j 

axS4o Barnes IFks. (1573) 354 Vnto God..wee neede no 
spokesman nor no mediatour out afonefy a deaoerte mynas, 
c 1585 Faire Em nr. 734 He hath been an earnest spokw- 
man in your cause. x6io J. 'Dovz Advt. Seminaries 22 He 
would be for him insteed of an interpreter, and a spokes- 
man for him with God. 1651 Fuller Abel Rediv. 540 
This our Robert, whose zeale for the truth. .preferred him 
without any other friend or spokesman. 1705 Hickerincill 
Priest’Cr.\,ki^3i) 28 People cannot join inpublick Praj'ers, 


except they have a Spokesman or Speaker. 1761 Hume 
Htst. Eng, (1806) IV. lx. 52X The .spokesman of the com- 
nnttce, one Duglass, began with a severe aspect [etej. 

1849 Macaulay ///r/, Eng, ix. II. 462 The king gave an 
audience to all the bishops who were then in London, ..The 
pnmale w^spofcesman. 1859 Freeman Nonn, Con^. (1875) 
I II. 207 The Barons pra>*ed him to be their spokesman 
with the Duke. 

b, tramf. The chief representative or c.xponent 
of a movement, period, etc. 

x8*8 Carlyle in Foreign Rest, II. 95 [Goethe] made 
himself the spokeaman of his generation. 1840 — Heroes 
***• (*^4) 98 Dante is the spokesman of the Middle Ages. 
X807 Freeman Norm.Conq, (1877)!. 9 The romantic narra- 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth is the chief spokesman. 
0. i* a. The speaker or chairman of a legislative 
or administrative body. Obs, rare, 

Peacock iVakefietdGram. Seh.{iZgd) 
55 Of the Spokesman or President Governour : . . the Govern- 
ours beinge come together, theSpokesman . . shall dely ver up 
the keyes of his office. 

b. A public speaker, esp. one who formally 
addresses a deliberative or legislative assembly. 

Not always clearly distinct from sense 2. 

Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat, Philos, i. HL 58 The Master, 
other person of the Society, who is most capable and 
the best spoakesman, is by a kind of natural right engag'd to 
me duty of returning praise. 1603 Freke Ess., Apology 4 
There is many an excellent Spokesman that makes a bad 
Writer, a 1704 T. Brown Dial. Dead Wks. 1711 IV. 38, I 
was long of the Court of Aldermen, and one of the chief 
Spoaks-nien of the Common-Council. 1835 Lytton Riensi 
1. IX, A rough table, from which they besought Pandulpho 
to address ihe people. l*he pale citizen, with some pain and 
shame, for he was no practised spokesman, was obliged to 
assent. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxli, Some were in close 
..discussion; others were listening with keen interest to a 
single spokesman. 

iratisf. 1885 Encyct, Brit, XVIII. 323 Psitlaciis erithacus 
..is the most accompliNhed spokesman of the whole group 
[of parrots]. 

Hence Spo*kesiuaiisliip, the office or position 
of spokesman, 

x^jo Ai/ienxum 26 Nov. 636 Then had Gu3mund Thor- 
geirsson the spokesmanship-at-Iaw for twelve years. 1B89 
Daily News 25 Jan- 6/4 He felt there was some fitness in 
his spokcs^nship that evening, for he was the representa- 
tive of an institution [etc.]. 

f Spokesmate. Obs, rare, [f. as prec. + 
Mate rA*-^] A spokesman and friend. 

2583 Stanvhurst jEneis in. 52 O sacred Troj’an, . . Of Gods 
thee spoaks mate [2582 spooks makej, thee truchman of 
hallo d Apollo. 164a fi.lAwx. NightsSearch 162 His spokes- 
mate, or the pander doth finde out ^Vhere*s money to be lent. 

Spokeater (spoa'kstsj). rare’^K [f.asprec, 
-h-STEii.] A female speaker; a spokeswoman. 

1850 Thacke^y Sk. 4- Trav. Lond. Wks. 1808 VI, 699 
One of the ladies.. begged her companion., to sdow me in 
to lunch. The spokester was a stout and tall woman. 

Spokeswoman (sFW“*kS|Wutman).[Cf.SP0KES- 
MAN.] A woman who speaks for another or 
others; a female advocate or representative; a 
woman speaker. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. L 173, I know not how he 
had wonne upon my Wenches, They were his spokes-ivomen, 
and high Abetters. 1656 W. Du Card tr. Comenius' Gate 
Lat. Uni. 229 After hce hath set bis affection upon som 
woman (either l>y himself, or by a spokesman, or spokes- 
woman) hee is called a Wooer, 1818 Scott La?nm. xxiii, 
‘Did ye ever see the foul thief?’ asked her neighbour. 

‘ Na ! ’ replied the other spokeswoman. 1840 P. D. Hardy 
Holy Wells Ircl. 25 A most unexpected proposal, which the 
spokeswoman, .undertooktomakc. zSwA/henxum ii Oct, 
476/3 She [Airs. Henry Wood] is empnaiically the spokes- 
woman of the middle class. 

Hence Spo'keswo mansliip. 

1894 Saintsbury in Sat. Rev. 3 Mar. 230 The spokes- 
womanship of the Flower and the Leaf czn no more decide 
the point than any other dramatic or poetic assumption of 
character by this or another bard. 

Spokewise (sp^o-kw^iz), adv. [f. Spoke sb. + 
-wise.] After the manner of the spokes of a wheel, 
1844 Kikglake Eothen xii, My quilt, and my pelisse, and 
my cloak were spread out so tliat I might he spokewise. 
xgxx J, Ward Roman Era Brit. vii. 115 Six internal walls 
radiating spoke-wise from a small central hexagonal cell. 

Spoking (spn^'kig), vbl. sb. [f. Spoke v."] The 
action of fitting with spokes; used allrib. in 
spokiiig-machitie (see quot.). 

187s Knight Diet. Mcch. a-xZs/i. Spoking.machine, one 
for setting spokes in the hub with a uniform dish. 


Spoky (sp^«’ki), a. Now rare. Also 6-78pok2e 
(6 -ye), 9 spokey; 7 epoaky, 8 -ey. [f. Spoke 
sb. + -T.] 

fl. BoU a. Having or consisting of parts 
arranged radially like the spokes of a wheel; 
radiate, radiated. Obs. 

1551 Turner Herbal i, C vj, Dyll . .'hath many smal 
braunches camming furth of a great stalke, . . wyth a spokye 
top as fenell hath. 2578 Lvte 270 The floures.. 

grow in round spokie tuffets or rundels, at the toppe of the 
stalkes. 2597 Gerarde Herbal i. xix. 24 With a spokie 
pannicle, somw'hat thicker and greater than the common 
Couch Grasse. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden I, The white 
Flowers grow in spoaky roundels. 2672 Josselyn Netv 
Eng. Rarities 70 The Flowers arc Blew, small, ana many, 
growing in spoky tufts at the top. 2723 Rbil. Trans. 

XXVIII. 183 Its Leaves very like the Jagged Sow-Thistles, 
with Spoakey Tufts of Purple Flow'crs. ^ , 

*t*b. Resembling wheel-spokes in form and 
arrangement. Obs. , , 

x6ox Holland Pliny 11. 274 In the top thereof it beareth 


certaine little heads inuironed with spokie leaues, and those 
disposed round in manner of a staxre. 

2. Of a wheel : Having or provided with spokes. 

1832 WILSOH ia Blackju. Mag. XXXII. jtS That small, 
spokey, but rimless wheel. 

t Spold. Obs. rare. In i, 3 spald, 5 spolde. 
[OE. spald, V 3 .T. olspddl, spall Spatile ri.'l] Spittle. 

a 900 Cynewulf Elene 300 mid horu speowdon on has 
andwhtan, jis cow eagena leoht fram blindnesse hots ge- 
fremede..)>urh \>2St aSelc spald. CX260 in Napier Htsf. 
Holy Rood Tree 78/1 patleueli leor wid spald ischenL ^2450 
Mirk's Festiai 83 For pe spolde of a fasting man may sle 
any eddyr bodyly. 

t Spole, obs. variant of Spauld, shoulder. 

a 2723 in Child Ballads III. 342/1 Vnder the spole of his 
right arme Hee smote Sir Andrew quite throw the hart, 
Spole, obs. or dial. f. Spool sb. and v, 
t Spole-worm. Obs, rare. Also spotri-. [ad. 
older Flem. spoel-worm (Kilian), G. spulwurm ] 
A tapeworm infesting the human body. 

2527 Andrew Bmnswyke's Distyll. Waters Djb, The 
same water dronke..is good for the worme in the body 
named the spole worme. Ibid. Ejb, Two ounces dronke 
fasiynge in the mornyoge is good for the e\yll worme called 
the spoul worme, 

SpO'liage* rare'^'^. = Spoliation i. 

2826 in Owen Wellesley's Desp. {1877) 799 The awful 
ins^nce before as. .shows whither an unbridled system of 
military government.. may lead, if founded in the love of 
war, and military spoilage. 

SpO’liary. rare“^. [ad. L, spolidritim, f. 
spolium Spoil sb,] A place in the Roman amphi- 
theatre where the slain gladiators were stripped. 

2692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. People v. WI^. 1851 
VI 11, 154 An Act of the Senate made upon that occasion is 
extant in Lamprldius : . . ‘ let the Parricide be drawn, let him 
be tom in pieces in the Spoliary ’. 

t Spo'liate,/^. ///^. Obs.—^ \pA.\,.. 5 polidtus, 
pa. spolidre ; see next] Destitute, devoid. 

CX470 Henrvson Mor. Fab., Preach. Swallosv xl, This 
carle and bond of gentrice spoliate. 


Spoliate (sppu'hVit), v. [f. L. spoHdi-, ppl. 
stem of spolidre to spoil, f. spoliwn Spoil sb. Cf. 

F. spolier, Prov. and Pg. espoliar. It. spogliare.] 
irans. To spoil or despoil ; to rob or deprive ^ 
something. 

1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal i, Spolier, to spoliate, spoil. 

2839 "pohn Bull 15 Apr., After ha\nng violated and spoliated 
every other corporation in tbecountry. 2853 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVIIL 7ioSpoIiatmgthe land of our trees. zZjS Contenip. 
Reii. Jan. 304 Bonaparte was spolmttng the Pope. 

absol. 283s Tail's Mag, 11. 520 Ibe exactions of an alien 
church, which insults while it spoliates. 

Hence Spo’liating ppl, a, 

2840 Penny Cycl, XVill. 321/i^The spoliating parties 
called a diet to sanction this iniquitous transaction. 2895 
Daily News 6 Nov. 8/3 The scheme of spoliation which was 
partially successful under a s^liating Government 

Spo’liated, ppl* c- [f. L. spolitu-us : efi Spo- 
liate ppl, a.] Despoiled ; taken as spoil or bootj^. 

28x5 Mme. D’Arblay Let, 2 May, In this starved, spoli- 
ated, and sleepless condition, he arrived. 1866 Pall Mall 

G, 18 July / The spoliated lolumes tamed out to be the 
indexes for those years. 

Spoliation (spodie^'/sn). Also 5 -acioune, 
5-6 -acio(u)n, 6 -atioun, [ad. L. spolidtio, n. of 
action from spolidre (see Spoliate v.), or a. F. 
spoliation (i6ih cent.).] 

L The action of spoliating, despoiling, pillaging, 
or plundering ; seizure of goods or property .by 
violent means; depredation, robbery. Also, the 
condition of being despoiled or pillaged. 

c 2400 Beryn x6oo pere nys within our shippis no Hng of 
spoliactoun, But all trewe marchaundise. ibid. 2979 What 
nedith . .to make such aray ? Sith wee been pese-marebantis, 
& vse no spoliacioune. 2478 Acta Domin, Cone. 3/1 pe 
accioun..anent pe spoliadoun of certane gudes pundit and 
lakin be haim. 250310 Littlejohn (1904) 

47 Patrick.. persewit ihir persones. .for the Spoliadoun of 
xviii** bollis of alls. 2566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 4S1 
The manifest piracie and depredatioun commiuU be certane 
Scoltismen in the pilleing and spoliatloun of thair schippis 
and gudis. 

2800 CoLQUHOUN Comm. Thames vxii. 267 These guards 
secure the Revenue of the Slate from waste and spoliation. 
2832 tr. Sismondis Ital. AV/. xii. 277^ He brought Rome 
Into a state of poverty and spoliation hitherto unexampled. 
2889 Jessopp Coming 0/ Friars \\. 285 A very large proper- 
lion of the endowments. .came from the spoliation of the 
parochial clergy. 

b. transf, (See quot.) 

2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 233 Robbing the blc^ top 
much of itSTdec-ity or red globules, ..by some Physicians, is 

very significantly called, 

C. An act or instance of despoiling or plunder- 


wutiuuci* spoliations. 

Papers (1884) IL 42*. I believe that theje w« a more 
extensive spoliation of papers than we *^2^ 

°TKrAsvnt or suit bronght by one io^m- 



1490-9 spoliacion in the spmt- 

for your incumbent to ha ^ bejaus. 

hel"on”'df.ri^r:"'Cco'ver../«/r,^ isa 



SPOLIATIVE. 

vrnt. that *yeth for an incumbent, against another incum- 
bent, in case where the right of patronage commeth not in 
debate. 1767 Burn Eccl» Larju III, 342 ITie same law is, 
where one telleth the patron that his clerk is dead j where- 
upon he presents another; there the first incumbent. .maj’ 
have a spoliation against the other. 

b. The action on the part of one incnmbent of 
depriving another of the emolnments of a benefice. 

1726 Avuffe Parergon 117 A Benefice is said to be vacant 
de Facto, and not de Jure, when the Possession thereof is 
lost by S^liation or Intrusion- 1768 Blackstone Comvi, 
III III. vii. gi Spoliation is an injury done by one clerk or 
incumbent to another, in taking the fruits of bis benefice 
without any right thereunto, but under a pretended title. 

3 . Law. Tbe action of destroying a document, 
or of injuring or tampering wth it in snch a way 
as to destroy its value as evidence. 

1752 Mrs. AuUHogr. Corr. (1861) III. 188 My 

l^rd Chancellor, .has acquitted D.D. of all guilt of spolia- 
tion, hut not of the consequences that may attend the 
destrojnng or loss of the deed. 1867 Smvth Sailor^s Ji^ord- 
hl{. 6^4 Spoliation of a Ship’s Papers. An act which, by the 
maritime law of every court in Europe, not only excludes 
further proof, but does,/^rx<’, infer condemnation. 

4 . The action of spoiling, damaging, or injuring. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. (ed. 6) i. iii. 220 The structure of 

many creatures is so delicate, as to require the very greatest 
care to {prevent mutilation, and the consequent spoliation of 
the specimen. 

Spoliative (spoii-lietiv), a. [f. L. spoliat; ppL 
stem of spolidre to spoil, or a. F. spoliative : see 
Spoliate v. and -rre.] 

1 . Spoliatory, rare 

187s Rev, XXV. 190 Political economists.. have 

met all practical inferences of a subversive or spoliative 
tendency by [eta]. 

2. Med. Having the effect of seriously diminish- 
ing the amount of the blood. 

1876 Bartholow Mat, Med, (1879) 466 This is a power- 
fully spoliative and depressing emetia 1898 P. ^Ianson 
Tro^, Diseases x. 293 There was a time when, under. a 
spoliative treatment, by bleeding and calomel, dj'sentery 
proved a very fatal disease indeed. 

Spoliator (sp^n-li^Uai). [a. L. spolidior^ agent- 
n. from spolidre (see Spoliate v.), or ad. F. spoli- 
ateur (i6th c.).] One who commits spoliation or 
robbery; a pillager, plunderer a spoiler. 

1831 Examiner The spoliators were gaining admit- 
tance to the house, 1845 Petrje Ecet. Archil, trel, 370 It 
might be, that a successful spoliator thus deprived the pos- 
sessors of the means of future defence. 1875 Helps Soc, 
Press, iv. 61 ITie ^spoliators (such I must call^thra) would 
probably be deficient in those powers of imagination which ; 
. .would teach men that [eta]. 

Spoliatory (spo° liaWri), a. [f. L. spoliat-, 
ppL stem of spolidre (see Spoliate i>.) + -oar ^]. 
Of the nature of, characterized by, spoliation or 
robbery; pillaging, plundering. 

2790 Burke (1844) III. 143 If I were to adopt the 
pl^ of a spoliatory reformation, 18x3 J. C Hoshouse 
Journey (edl 2) 293 The spoliatorj^ taste of some amateurs. 
1837 J. Raine Mem. J. Hodgson I. 60 It was dissolved by 
the firct spoliatory statute. 1895 Daily Tel, 6 Mar. 7/1 To 
defend themaclves.. against spoliator>' attack. 

Spolt, dial. var. Spalt a., brittle. Spol3ie, 
obs. var. Spoltie. Spome, obs. var. Spusle sh. 
Spon, obs. fonn of Spook sd. 
tSpOn, I'- Ois. rare. In 6 spoBe, spoyn. | 
[f. spon Spoos sb. or MLG. spSn : cf. G. spdnen 
in the same sense.] trans. To secure (ivine) from 
waste by tightening the cask with chips of wood. 

1541 Rutland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) ly. 312 Gaskyn 
wyne:..forspoynyng the same wine jd. 1574 In Rep. MSS. 
Rd. Middleton iHisl. MSS. Comin.)443 ForiiJ.hh. [=bogs- 
heatls] of clairrf wyne, xij//. xv j.;..sponenge the wyne, 
vj d. 

t Spoilage. Obs. rare. [C£ prec.] The 
operation of tightening a wine-cask with chips. 

1526 in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 195 Item, Cellaridge, Cranage, 
Sp jnage, Romage, and Carriage of Wine, £zcxias. cd. S576 i 
in Nichols phr. / (1828) II. 48 In cellaring, carriage, ' 
cowperage, cranage and sponage of wine. 

Sponcing, variant of Sponsox. 

]■ Spond, sb. ObsM^ [ad. L. spondai\ A bed 
or couch. 

1763 Bnt. Mag. IV. 156 She lay upon a spond covered 
with gold tissue, under a canopy of state. 

+ Spond, V. Obs.—^ [t. L. spond-ere to bind or 
promi-e.] Irons. To promise or pledge. 

1698 Fryer -tcc. E. India ^ F. 369 A time, .of Labour and 
Travel, whereby they approve themselves what their Parents 
only Sponded for them. 

Spondaic (sp^md^-ik), a. and sb. Also S -aiok. 
[ad. F. spotuiaique (idthc.; =It. spondaico, Sp. 
and Pg. espondaico}, or L. spondaic-us (see Spox- 
DIAC a.). Ct G- sponddischi\ 

A. adj. L Of verses (or parts of these): a. 
Composed of spondees, b. Having a spondee in 
positions where a different foot is normal ; esp. of 
hexameters, having a spondee in the fifth foot. 

1722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal i, Spondalque,..yL spondaiefc 
Verse. 1728 Chasibers Crcl. s.v. Spondee, There are also 
Spondee or Spondaic Ver-es : that k. Verses composed 
wholly of Spondees, or at least that end with Two Spondees. 
1789 yL Madas tr. Persius (1795) 34 rmte, ne md of this 
verse is spondaia 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 254/ 2 An 
hexameter line, .wben regular and not spondaic., never has 
fewer than thirteen [syllables]. 1847 P^oc, Philol, Soc. III. 


654 

105 The same argument may be dra^mfrom the construction 
of spondaic anapaestic verses. 1861 Paley A eschylus (cd. 2) 
Persians -22 note^On the spondaic termination see Suppl. 7. 

2 . Characterized by a spondee or spondees. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 94 r 10 This at least was the 
power of the spondaick and dactylick harmony. 1773 Mel- 
MOTH tr. Cicero^ Old Age 193 A certain piece of musick 
composed in solemn spondaic measures. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) I. 385 The Trochaic, lambic, or Spon- 
daic [movement]. *869 Free.man Norm. Cong. (1875) III. 
225, 1 do not know the meaning of this strange epitnet and 
spondaic cadence. 

3 . Of words : Consisting of nvo long syllables. 

a 1849 Poe Eongf.^ eta Wks. 1864 III. 364 Our spondees, 

or, we should say, our spondaic words are rara 

B. sb. aA spondaic foot or line. 

1839 T. i^IiTCHELL Arist^h.f Progs 357 note^ On the ana- 
psestic spondaics which folfow, see Hermann. 

t Spondaical^ a. Obs.—^ [f. as prec. -f- -al,] 

=snext. 

1603 Yui\i.v^Montaigne\,y\’\ri, 149 Asolemne, grave, .severe, 
and spondaicall kinde of muslke. 

Sponde'an, a. rare. [f. JL sponde~ns (see 
next) + -AN.] Of music : Characterized by or con- 
sisting of spondees. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mtts. I. 35 The first of these [enhar- 
monic melodies] they re^on to have been tbe nome or 
melody called Spondean. exSooR. Cumberland J. De Lan* 
caster (tZog) I. 287 By the simple recitation of the spondean 
h^TOn, 

Spondee (sp^ndi). Also 4, 6-7 sponde, 6 
-ie, spondffi, 7 -me. [ad. L. spottdi-us, incorrectly 
spondx-tts (sc. pes), ad. Gr. ajrovScios, f. anovbf] 
solemn drink-offering; or a. F. spondie ( = It. 
spondeo, Sp. and Pg. espondeo)."] 

1 . Pros. A metrical foot consisting of two long 
syllables. Also atlrib. 

a. a 1390 IPycliJ/ite Bibles Job Prol., Vers of sixe feet, 
rennendje with dactile and sponde feeL 1567 Drant Horace^ 
Ep. Aviij, In the fourth roume and seconde roume Iambus 
still hath bene. In Fnnlus or Accius, Spondie is seldom 
scene. 1596 J. Davies Orchestra Ixvi, Yet all the feclc.. 
Are onely J3pondeis,£olemne,graue,and sloe. X670 Eachard 
Cont. Clergy 13 Upon the first scanning, he knows a sponde 
from a dactyL 1746 Francis tr. Horace^ Art cf Poetry 259 
notei Horace blames Ennius and Accms..for making their 
Verses hard and heaiy by xll-placing tbe Spondee-s. 1771 
Mackenzie Man FeeL xx, It is a spondee, and I will main- 
tain itl 1835!*. Mitchell Aristoph,^ Acham, 571 notef 
Originally, this kind of address was composed in pure ana- 
paests, without any mixture of spondees or dactyls. x 883 
Cent, Mag. Mar, 671/2 Jerry made a spondee of Frank’s 
rume [sc. Mallard}. 

jS, X5&5 W. Webde Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) £i Thys verse con- 
sisteth of these fiue feete. one Chore, one spondae, one dactyl, 
andtwoChoreis. 1603 Holland 1253 Those 
which were endited to the praise of Mars and Nf inerva, and 
with Spondsees. t666 Dryoen Ann. Mirab.fLet. Howard^ 
The quantity of every syllabic, wjiich they might vary with 
SponJaees or Dactiles. 

2 . Afus. (See quots.) 

i 85 i J. S. Adams/ooo Mus, Tenns 94 Spondee, a musical 
foot consisting of two long notes, accented thus - 1875 

Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Tenns, Spondee, a musick 
foot consisting of two long syllables. 

+ Spondence. Obsr-^ [f. L. Spotid^ere to pro- 
mise : see -en’CE.J A pledge or promise. 

1637 Burton's (1828) L 412 These arc ihespondcnccs 
and undertakings of the Parliament. 

II Sponde’US. Obs. Also -eeus. PL spondei, 
-sai. [L.] = Spondee, Also atlrib, 

1567 Drant Horace, Art Poet, A viij b, The stade Spondeus 
foote. 1586 W. Webee Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 80 The two first 
feete, cyther Dactyli or Spondxi indiflerent. 1589 Putten- 
HAM Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 120 This makes a good Dactill and 
a good spondeus. 16^ Holland Plutarch's Morals 1252 
These were the beginnings of the enharmonique Mu.sicke ; 
For first of them they put a Spondasns. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. I, Spondxus, is the Foot of a Latin \'ers^ consisting 
of two Syllables, and both of ’em long, as Ingens. 

f SpondiaCi Obs. rare. Also 7 spondeiak. 
£ad. spondiaC’iis (less cou&c^y spotzdaic- us), ad. 
Gr. aTTovZuaHos.'] = Spondaic a. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. 129 ^VhIch words scrue 

well to make the verse all spondiacke or iambicka 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Morals 123^ In song they seemed 
not.. proper and fit for the Spondexak Idnde. 

tspondiasm. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr, anovZu- 
acii-os, f. trjroi'octoy SpONDEE.] In ancient Greek 
music: (see quot 1801). 

1603 Hol^nd PlutarcJCs Morals 2252 Unlesse a man 
having an eie unto a vehement Spondiasme, will conjecture 
..the same to be a kinde of Diatonos, 1801 Busby 
J/ttr., Spondiaspn, an alteration in the harmonic genus by 
which a chord ^vas elevated three dieses above its ordinary ’ 
pitch, so that the s/ondiasm was precisely the opposite of 
the eclysis. 

Spondulicks (sp^odir 7 *Iiks). slang, Orig. C/.S. 
Also -ics, -ix; spondoolic'kjs, -ix. [Of fanci- 
ful formation.] Money, cash. 

1857 in R. H. Thornton Amer. Gloss. <1912). He lost.. All 
the brass and all the needful, All the spondulix and buttons. 
1863 Jtid., Those ordering Job work should come dowa with 
the spondulicks za soon as the w'ork is done. 2896 J. H, 
Bloomfield Cuban Exped. 20 As long as the Cabans can 
raise the spondulix, they’ll pet plenty of people to fit out 
expeditions for the^ ^ 1899 T, NL Ellis ^ Cat's.eye Rings 
32 Oh, I shall pull in toe spondulicks, ..1 tell you. 

SpO'ndyl(e. Now rare. Forms : a. 5- spon- 
dyle, 5-7 -dile, 8-9 spbondyle, 6-spondyL 
6-7 -dyll, 6 -dylle, 6-7 -diUe, 7 -dil(L 7. 5-7 


SPOITGE. 

spondei, 6 -dele, -delle, 7 spondie, [a. F, 
spoudyle, ^spmdile, -ilk (=Sp. espmdil, Pg. 
espotidyl. It. spondilio), or ad, L. spoiidyhis,sphon~ 
dyluSy ad. Gr. ^(povdvKos. Cf. Spondylus.] 
fl. One or other of the joints of the spine; a 
vertebra. Obs. 

a. c 2400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 146 Bitwene Jjc firste spondile 
& )?e secunde. Ibid, (Addit. MS. 12056), The firste spondyle 
ys y-bounden to \>e secunda 1542 R. Copland GuydotCs 
Quest, Chirurg. E ij, It descendeth by the spondyles vnto 
the ende of the backe, 2601 Holland Pliny II. 257 Ihe 
first spondyle or turning joint in tbe chine of a Dragon. 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxvii, To others again he un- 
joynted the spondyles or knuckles of the neck. 

2542 R. Copland GuydotPs Quest, Chirurg, D iv b, 
Through the myddes of the spondylles or rydge bones tyJl 
vnto the ende of the backe. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health Ti, 
10 b, A senowe the whjxhe doth growe out of the myddle of 
the spondyls. 2590 Bareouch Meth. Physick i. xv»i. (1679) 
28 It is good also to annolnt the first and second Spondill 
in the neck. 2637 B. Jonson Sad Shepherd n. vii, A kind 
of rack Runs downe along the Spondylls of his back, zbhrj 
Lend. Gcu. No. 159/4 A great shot..entring the spondilles 
of bis back. 

■y, c 2400 Larf rands Cirurg. 146 In J>e necke }?er ben .vij. 
spondelis, hat is to seie ^vhirlboonys. 2548-77 VicARY-riwa/. 
vj. (1888) 45 The Spondelles of the necke be^seuen. 2607 
Walkincton opt. Glass 120 The spondles or ioynls of the 
backe-bone. 26x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 113 It hath his 
beginning at the first spondie of the loynes. 1650 Bulwer 
Anikropomet. 194 Being pliant, [it] easily permits the Spon. 
dels to slip awry inwards. 

1 * b. iransj. A formation like a vertebra. Obs. 
2658 Rowland tr. Moufeds Theat. Ins. 9^ The third spe- 
cies hath four wings ; . . in the tail there are five red spondils. 
•f* 2 , A joint ^ a wheel, vessel, etc. Ohs, 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes 40 You may rejoyne, that., 
j there succeeds a participation of the substance of tbe Load- 
stone in the porosities . . of the steel, or spondils of the glasse. 

[ 2660 Jer. Taylor DuctorY.^. Ded., I’hat every spondyl of 
! the wheels may mark out those vertues which we are then to 
I exercise. 1662 J, Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat, 217 The 
Sea salt, .doth stick fast to tbe spondils or chinks of the 
vessels. 

3. Zool. =SPOKDrLBS. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. 230 Exanguious Testaceous 
Animals... 4. Oyster. Spondyl. 1776 Mendes da Costa 
Elem. Conch. 248 The spondyles are most generally eared 
shells with unequal valves, rude or uncouth in shape. 1835 
Kxrbv Hab. <7 Inst, Anim. I. viii, 256 Lamarck.. observes 
that the Spondyls have the margin of the mantle furnished 
with two rows of tentacularthreads. 2854 Badham Halieut, 
42 Such a pond, too, is the best nidus for..baIani, and 
sphondyles. 

+ 4 . Some kind of fossil, Obsr^ 
xnQ&Phtl, Trans. XXVI. •jZIchihyospondylus, The Spon- 
dyl, or Fairy Salt-seller. 

Spondyli’tis. Path. Also -ilitis. [tnod.L., 
f. L. spo7tdyl-us Spondyl(e + -iTis. So F. spondyU 
ite,] Inflammation of the vertebral column. 

iBAgCKMG,Spondill£is. In Mayse Ex/os. Lex. xBgj 
Althutds Syst, Med, III, 6^ Stiff neck due to diseases of the 
cervical spine, such as canes and. .rheumatoid spondylitis. 

Spondylo- tsp/rndilu), comb, form of Gr. cnrdi'- 
6uA,o-y or L, spoizdyLus vertebra, occurring in a few 
recent terms, chiefly Path,, in the sense * of or 
pertaining to, connected %vith, the spine as spon- 
dylocace, -dynia, -pyosis, -tomy, 

1859 Mavne Expos, Lex, jig^/x, 

[I Spondylus (spp’ndilps). Zool, PL spon- 
dyli. [L, : see Spondyl(e.] One or other of 
the species of bivalves belonging to the genus 
Spondylus, characterized by foliaceons spines. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 446 The fish likewse called 
Spondylus, is said to rid away the tertian agua 2753 
Chambers' Cycl. SuppL, Spondylus,,.^ kind of oister of an 
oblong and umbouated form, of which there are several 
species. 1777 Pennant Brit, Zool, (ed. 4) I V. 58 Sbondyli, 
a sort of Bivalve, with strong hinges, found in the Aleditcr- 
ranean sea. x8^-6 Todd's Cycl. Anal. I. 212/2 Tbe an- 
nexed figure of tbe organs of the spondylus. 2840 Cuzneds 
Anim,Kingd.yji The SpondyU are caien like Oysters. 1885 
Lady Brassey The 7'rades 160 One large cabinet. .includes 
many interesting specimens, especially of the various kinds 
! of spondylus. 

Spon©, obs. pa. pple. Spik v. ; obs. f. Spoon sb, 
i* Spone, V. Sc. Obs.~'^ [Aphetic form of Dis- 
pone z'.J trans. To spend. 

1456 Burgh Rec. Peebles (1S72) 216 To geyf hjm a sufiand 
lewym, and the Iaj*f be spony t on the plas qwar mast ned is. 
Spong. Now dial. [var. of Spang r^.3] 

1. A long narrow piece or strip {of ground or 
land). 

2650 Fuller Pisgak if. ix 185 Shiloh^ succeeds (in a nar- 
row southern spong of^thls Tribe). Ibid, iv. it 22 A spong 
of ground somewhat nigh a tboosand miles,, .and not Ber- 
ing a proportionable breadth, a xBoo- in dialect glossaries 
(E. Anglia, Leia, Northampt.). 
t 2 . (See quot.) Obs.-"^ 

iSxr 7>Iiss L. M. Hawkins Ctess Gertr. IL 103 h lair- 
ing man gave notice that he was going to drive the tumbnl 
(two-wheeled cart) to the spong (drift-way for cattle). 

Sponge (spz 7 nd 2 ), Forms: a. i- sponge 
(2 spunge). ] 3 . (Chiefly north, and Sc.) 4-7 
spounge, 5 spoxmgge, spwnge, 5-6 spownge, 

6 spoung, 6, 9 spoonge. 7. d-9 spunge, 7 
spundge. [OE. sponge (acc. -ean) and spunge 
{spiunge), ad. L. spongia, spongea, a, Gr. czrcrpfia, 
later derivative form of anbyyos sponge. In other 
Teutonic languages the word appears as OS. spun- 
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Stay MDu. zpongit^ spouse (WFlem. spon- 

sie, Du. sponSy WFris. sponsy spouns')^ and in the 
Romanic group as OF. esponge (i 6 lh cent, in 
Littre), F. ^pougCy Sp. and V%.esponjay\i, spugtta. 

OE. had also the more popular and older form 

I. 1. The soft, light, porous, and easily com- 
pressible framework which remains after the living 
matter has been removed from various species of 
porifers (see 3 ), characterized by readily absorb- 
ing fluids and yielding them on pressure, and 
much used in bathing, cleansing surfaces, etc. 

In older Sc, use (see P) app. also [ a brush '. 

o. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii, 48 Da hra^dlicc arn 
an heora & genam ane spongcan [cxx6o a:nne spongen), 
& fylde big mid ccede, czx6o Hatton Gosp, Mk. xv. 36 
pa arn h\TC an & fylde ane spungc mid cisile. a 1*25 Ancr, 
A*. 262 Nes his pitaunce o rode bute a sponge of galle. X3B7 
Trevisa. (Rolls) 1 . 185 Sponges l•\vatred and i-hoTde 

at hir nostrilles. a 1425 tr. Ardernes Treat. Fistula^ etc. 
26 In he mornyng be it elensed with hole walre and a sponge. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 88 Sponges grele ij and 
small xxvj. 1523 Fitzherd. Husb. § 44 Than Nvashc your 
shepe there-with, with a sponge or a pecc of an olde mantell. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane s Comm. 204 b, The Crosse, . . Nayles, 
Sponge, iaunce, Crowne of thorne. 1625 N. Carpenter 
Geogr.Del.w.y. (1635) 68 Others againe.. suppose the earth to 
bee like a sponge to drinkc vp the water. 1676 L'Estrance 
SenecasMor.fAngerxn.ii6g6)423 He. .caus'd theirMouths 
to be stopt with Sponges xBoo Aled. jml. III. 556, I have 
conslantW recommended cold vinegar. .to be applied. .by 
means of a sponge. 1863 Ansted Ionian Isl. 255 A con- 
siderable liNhery for fine sponges, of which many, fully equal 
to fine Turkey sponges, come into the market. 1876 Harley 
Foyle's Mat. Med. 783 The Sponge is imported from the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 

1388 Wycuf Mark xv. 36 And oon ranne, and filUde 
a spounge with v^megre. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. g 
[pai] held to h^lrc noses spoungez moisted with water. 2483 
Caik. Angl. 356/x A Spoungge.., spongia. 1491 Ace. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot, I. j88 For a spwnge to the Kingls 
claythis, ij s. 1501 Ibid. II 27 Byrs spowngis for theKingis 
bonatis, vj d. 1549 Ibid. IX, 353 Item, ane spoung send to 
Dunfermeling to his graces sone, iiiij. 16x2 Halyburton's 
Ledger (1867) 320 Spounges or brushes. 

y. 1572 in Feuilierat RevelsQ. Eliz. (190S) 180 Forspunges 
for snoballs. 1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.J 425 The Spunge is 
full of water, yet is it not scene. 1661 J. Childrey Erit. 
Bacon. 41 An earth porous like a spunge. 1726 Pore Odyss. 
XX. And let the abstersive spunge the board renew. 
1767 (jooch Treat. IVounds 1 . 259 To wipe it dry with 
a ^unge. 

Jig, 1602 How Ckuse Good Wife v. il, For her death The 
spunge of either eye Shall weep red tears. 1622 Donne 
Serm. xvi. 159 Every man Is but a spunge, and but a spunge 
filled with teares. 1726 Bolincbroke Btudy Hist. vii. (1752) 
1 . 265 Colbert made the most of all these advantageous cir- 
cumstances, and whilst he filled the national spunge, be 
taught his successors how to squeeze it. 

iransf. 1607 Topsell Feurf, Beasts 271 'With flew or wooll 
of Hares., the Grecians madespunges..to dense the eles of 
men. 1728 Chambers Cyel. s.v., Pyrotechnical Spunges 
are made of the large Mushrooms or fungous Excrescences 
growing on old Oaks, Ashes, Firs, &c. 

b. As a type of something of small value. 

x67r Milton P, R. iv. 329 Collecting toys, And trifles for 
choice matters, worth a spunge. 

c. To throw (or chuck) up the sponge , to abandon 
a contest or struggle ; to submit, give in. coUoq. 

x86o Slang Diet. 224 ‘ To throw up the sponge,* to .submit, 
give over the struggle, — from the practice of throwing up 
the sponge used to cleanse the combatants' faces, at a prize* 
fight, as a signal that the ' mill ' Is concluded. 1877 T. A. 
Trollope Life Pius lA”, II. 130 This tranquil confidence 
..degenerated. .into inertness, acquiescence in evil, and., 
throwing up the sponge. 1B89 * R. Boldrewood' Robbery 
wider Arms xxiv, If Tim bad got this letter., he'd have 
chucked up the sponge and cleared out for good and all, 

2. Without article : The material of which this 
is composed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xiii. xxviii. (Tollem. MS.), 
It is made harde and turned in to sponge. 1683 Salmon 
Doron Med. 1. 1x0 If for Application by Spunge, Cloath, or 
Stuph. 1753 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s.v., A pound of spunge 

on drying carefully.., will be reduced to eleven ounces, 
Ibid.y Burnt spunge is much recommended as a sweetner 
of the blood. 1813 T. Thomson Lect. Inflam. jpS The tent 
was formed of prepared sponge. jZ'j^Casseirs TecJin, Educ. 
1. 382/2 Inferior sponge, with a large-holed texture, called 
horse sponge. . , 

iransf. 1875 Knight Did. Meek. zzZtfi Artificial sponge 
is made of caoutchouc [etc). 

3. Zool. One or other of various species of aquatic 
(chiefly marine) animals (or colony of animals) of 
a low order belonging to the group Porifera, 
characterized by a tough elastic skeleton of inter- 
laced fibres. 

1338 Elyot, Achilleuiny2. sponge, whiche isyerye sofle, 
and hath smalle holes. 1352 Ibid.^ Cysiioliihiy certayne 
stones, whiche growe in spunges, holsome against diseases 
of the bladder. 1633 G. Herbert Teniple, Providence xxxiv. 
Frogs marry fish and flesh ; bats, bird and beast l Sponges, 
non sense and sense. x6sx Jer. Taylor Course '^cnn. i. 4 
We are no more such really, then JIandrakes are Men, or 
Spunges are Jiving creatures. X723 Family Did. s.v., The 
Ancients would have a Spunge to be Zoophite. lotd.y 
There arc two sorts of Spunges, the Male. .and the Female. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (i776» I. s8g Here are seen the 
madrepores, the sponges, mosses, sea mushrooms, and 
other marine productions. 1834 M^Mvktrie Cuvier sAntm, 
Kingd. II It is a kind of sponge, which has the same fo^ 
as the body. 1857 Livingstone Trait, xiv. 249 Around the 
reeds.. we see fresh.water sponges. 2884 Goode A^ar. Hist. 
AQuat.Anim. 843 Nearly all Sponges possess a sheleton or 
the ludiments of one. 


b. With distinguishing terms, denoting various 
species of these. 

Glass-rope sponge^glass-spongei see Glass sb.^ 16. 

xwx Grew Musseum 11. v. ii. 231 The Hollow Cylindrick 
or FiTC-Spongc, 1753 Chamber^ Cycl. Suppl. s.v., 9. The 
branched nvcr-spungc. xo. The hairy spunge. it. The sail 
spungc[etc] ^•2g^Encycl.Brii.{^ttX.^^'^S\\.^oZ Branched 
^ongoj. .cock's comb sponge;, -tow-sponge (etc). i86x 
Hulme tr, Moguin-Tandon 11. iti- iLSg Fine Syrian Sponge, 
• ; F ‘nc Archipelago Sponge. . . White Sponge of Syria, called 
y enetian Sponge. 1883 Aooerlf.v Fisheries Bahamas 
49 The finest l>pe of alt, the Levant toilet or Turkish cup- 
sponge {.SPongia offteinalis). 

+ 0 . Sponge of the river'. Obs. 

1611 CoTCR., Esponge tTean doucty a certaine hearbe, that 
flotes on riucrs, and is called, Spunge of the riuer, 

4. A moistened piece of the above substance 
(sense 1)35 used for wiping a surface in order to 
obliterate writing, etc. Also in fig. context. 

*SSS Eden Decades'lAibi^ 196 The leaues, wheron they 
wryic with any sharpe instrument, and blotte the same 
againe with a spunge or sum suche other ihynge. X5gi 
Spenser Ruins Time 361 Great ones,., Of whome no word 
we heare, nor signe now sec, But as things wjpt out with 
a sponge to perishe. 1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sner, c iiij b, 
Ctai'is Mystica under-went a great deal of Spunge. 1768^4 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 216 The hand-writing against 
us is not blotted out, yet.. we have a sponge given us to 
wipe it away ourselves. 1863 Miss Braddon Only a Clod 
iv, Do you think two years' absence won’t act as a sponge, 
and wipe my Image out of her thoughts. 1867 Goldw- 
Smith 3 Eng. Slatesm. (1882) 2x2 No great nature e%'er 
passes a sponge over its former self. 


b. Jig. That which blots out of existence, wipes 
out of memory, effaces, etc. 

1358 Bp. Watson Sev, Sacravt. xvlii. 117 Daylye con- 
fe‘;sjon..is..a sponge to wype awaye the Xylthynesse of 
cure synnes. 1637 Trapp Comm. Ezra ix. 7 Confession,, 
is that happy Sptyigc, that wipeth out all the blottes and 
blurrcs of our lives. 1748 Gedoes Composii. Antients 268 
Fear, grief, pain, and desire, are the most efiectual spunges. 
X 799 ^ Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 36 Which fits of 
charity are made the sponge of every sin, and the substitute 
of every virtue. 


o. A method of cancelling or wiping off debts 
without payment. 

X7X7(A7/^), Fair Paymentno Spunge: or, some Consldera. 
tions on the Unreasonableness of Refusing to Receive back 
Money Lent on Publlck Securities. 1753 Hanvvay Trav. i. 
vii. (1762) 1 1 . 40 We have an example in France . .of a large 
national debt^ being paid with a sponge. 1787 Bentham 
Def. Usufy xli. 124 A spunge. .is the only needful and only 
availing remedy. 1803 Cobbett in Pol. Reg. (1817) 8 Feb. 
176 Your tax upon the funds, or. .that admirable sponge 
wliich you are now about to apply to one twentieth part of 
the debt. 


5. A kind of mop or swab for cleansing acanrifcn* 
bore after firing. 

4x625 Nomenel. Navalis (MS. Harl, 2301) 5.v., The 
spunge of a peece of Ordnaunce is that which makes it 
cleane ; they are comonlie Sheraeskins putt at tbe^ ende of 
a Staffe. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. xiv. 66 A 
Spunge Is such another staffe, with a peece of a Lambe 
skin at the end. ., to thrust vp and downe the Peece. 2669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 45 A Gunner, .ought to have 
in readiness. .Sheep-sktnstomakeSpunges. X769FALCONEB 
Did, Marine s.v. Cannon^ In the land-service, the handle 
of the spunge is nothing else than a long wooden staff. 1846 
A Young Naut. Did. 292 For a long gun, the sponge and 
rammer are fixed each on a separate siaif. 1884 ' H. Col- 
LiNGWooo ' (W. J, C. Lancaster) Under Meteor Flag 40 A 
sponge was thrust out of one of the upper deck ports, catch- 
ing him in the face. 

H. 6, f a. The fibrous matted root of aspara- 
gus shoots. Obs. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 2^3 This seedis [of asparagus] 
wol connect intil oon roote. This calle a sponge. 1563 Hyll 
Art Garden. (1593) 58 The small rootes will be so folded and 
tyed one to an other, that they will seeme to be fastned 
and ioyned togither in one, and this is named of the ancient 
Gardner, a Spunge. zsji^.GowsEHeresbach's Husb.ii. 
(1586) 54 The rootes haue sundry long threeds, which they 
call the Spoonge. 

b. A spongy gall or excrescence on rose-bushes; 

= BedeguaR2. 

1608 Topsell.S>;35y«/x97 A certaine little Worme which is 
found in the sponge of the Dogge-bryer (called of the Physi- 
tions Bedeguar). 1698 Phil, Trans. XX. 464 In brief, it is 
nothing else but the Sponge of the Dogs Rose, called by 
some Bedeguar. x86x iivissEtT. Moquin-Tandon 11. iii. v. 
153 Bedeguars— commonly called ‘Soft Apples ’ or ‘ Vege- 
table Sponges '. 

c. Something having the appearance or con- 
sistency of a sponge. 

1683 K. Digby Chym. Seer. 12 'The G and 5 will be pre- 
cipitated in^stioguishible, in the form of a black Spunge. 
1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye or .So xxvii, Silting for five or 
six hours on gigantic sponges (damp) of heather. 

d. The soft fermenting dough of which bread is 
made. Freq. in the phr. to set (or lay) the sponge. 

1822 Imison's Seu Art 152 This is called setting the 
sponge, 1830 M. Donovan Doth. Econ. I._3S5 To this 
strained matter, one half of the whole quantity of flour is 
to be added, and well worked up with the hands so as to 
form sponge. 1837 Miller Etem. CItem., Org. 1x3 The 
mass swells up, or, as the baker terms it, the sponge rises. 
i8g6 T. Hardy fude v. iii, He was obliged to go to bed at 
night immediately after lajdng the sponge. 

e. A Stretch of ground of a swampy nature. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 157, I am aware of but a 

single attempt, as yet, to cultivate the spongcor true swamp 
soil. x8oo Contemp. Rev. Jan. 137 The * grwt_ sponge , 
from which the Zambesi and the Congo draw their remote 
supplies, xgox Q. Rev. July 22 It has been conjectuied 
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that some of these sponges may be fed by the waters of the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

f. techn. Metal in a porous or sponge-like form, 
usu. obtained by reduction without fusion. 

x86i Sin W. Faibbairh Iron 176 M. Chenot makes steel 
dnect from the ore by converting it into a substance he calls 
sponge, in a peculiarly constructed furnace. 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines ^ Mining 389 To remove the silver sponge, 
which falls to the bottom and is taken out. This sponge is 
very light. 1^4 K.n\Q^iDid.Mech. Suppl. 844 Thesponge 
• ^splunged in a bath of resin, tar, or some fatty matter. 

T /• An open-work coat of mail. Obs.~^ 

1600 Holland Livy ix. xl. 344 Their brest and stomack 
was fenced with spounges, the left leg armed with a good 
greeue. 

Hi. fig- 8 . An immoderate drinker; a soaker. 
* 59 ^* Shaks. Merck. V. i, ii. 108, I will doe any thing 
Nemssa ere I will be married to a spunge. X603 Bowles in 
fnvenal v. 34 For him is kept a Liquor more 
Divine, You Spunges must be drunk with Lees of Wine. 
1708 Brit, Apollo Na 73. 2/2 For ever too th’ Amphibious 
Spunge does drink. 1783 Grose Did. Vulgar T.y SpungCy 
a thirsty fellow, a great drinker. 1887 Henley Villon's 
Good-night 3 You spunges miking round the pubs. 

9. One who or that which absorbs, drains, or 
sucks np, in a sponge-like manner. 

In variousjjassages of Elizabethan writers the exact sense 
of the word is not quite clear. 

x6o^ J. Davies (Heref) Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 
63/1 These senslesse spunges of Improbity Are full of plea- 
sure, but it is vnright. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass xii. 
(2664) 130 We count a Melancholick man the very Spunge 
of all sad Humors. 1677 Otway Cheats ofScapin ii. i, Do 
ye not see every Day how the Spunges [se. the lawyers] 
suck poor Clients. 1735 Young Centaur iti, Wks. 1757 IV. 
x68 Our thirsty spunges of sensuality, who suck up every 
drop of it, xBgi (). W, Holmes Over Teacups viii. 181 The 
muscles arc great sponges that suck up and make use of 
large quantities of blood. 1893 Saltus Madam Sapphira 
229^ After hours of that sponge for thought (jc. fatigue) 
which the saddle alone supplies. 

b. spec. One who or that which appropriates or 
absorbs material or other advantages, wealth, etc. 

x6ox Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. xl. Cc iv, This spunge 
suckeih dry the commerce of societies. 2602 Shaks. Ham, 
IV. ii. X2 Rosin. Take you me for a Spundge, my Lord! 
Ham. 1 sir, that sokes vp the Kings Countenances, his 
Rewards, his Authorities. 1647 Clarendo.n Hist. Reb. l 
§ 162 Ireland, which had been a Spunge to draw. .all that 
could begot from England. 

c. A person, etc., of this kind as a source from 
which something may be recovered or extracted. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham, iv. Ii. 22 It is but squeezing you, and 
Spundge you shall be dry againe. <z z6t8 Raleigh Prerog. 
Pari. 9 The people,.. when they saw bee had squeased 
those spunges of the Common-wealth,. .willingly yeelded 
to glue him satisfaction, e 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 
(i^i) 256 Empson and Dudley were no Favourites of Hen. 
the 7th, but Spunges, which King Hen. the 8th did well 
squeeze. i7**-7 Boyer Did, Royal 1, Presser ttpongCy 
. .to squeeze the Spunge, to make one refund. 1770 Earl 
Carlisle In }^%zSelwyn^ Contemp. (1844) IV. 256 He is a 
sponge full of knowledge, which you may squeeze at your 
leisure. 

d. An object of extortion ; a source of profit or 
pecuniary advantage. 

1623 PuRCHAS Pilpims II. 1480 Which make Merchants 
to conceale their Riches lest they should be made Spunges. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (2641) 32 Anolh^ not so 
proud as covetous : . .such an one makes all bis inferiours his 
sponges. 2781 CowpcR Expost. 531 Thy monarchs. .in dis- 
tress Found thee a goodly sponge for Power to press. 2821 
Examiner 744/2 Ireland has been made all along a sponge 
for stnccurists, a field for jobbers. 2833 James Gipsy ii, I 
will be no sponge to be squeezed for any man's pleasure. 

10, One who meanly lives at the expense of 
others ; a parasite, a sponger. 

1838 Stephens Trav. Turkey As 1 could only^contribute 
[to the meal) a couple of rolls of bread,.. I am inclined to 
think that he considered me rather a sponge. x866 Whipple 
Character <5* Charad. Men 22 That large . . class of our 
fellow-citizens who are commonly included in the genus 
‘ sponge ’. 2883 H. Drummond Nat. Law inSpir, /P'.35o 
All social sponges ; all satellites of the court ; all beggars of 
th e ma rket-place. 

rV. attrib. and Comb. IL a. Attrib. in various 
uses, as sponge-bagy -bank, -basUiy •bathy -bed, etc. 

The number of such combs, in recent use is very large, 
chiefly in the senses ‘forming part of, found in, sponges*, 
‘producing or yielding sponges', ‘used in fishing for 
sponges ', * used or intended for holding a .sponge 
2838 SiMMONDS Did. 'I radey" Sponge-bagy an oil-skln case 
for a toilet sponge. 1883 Lady Bkassey The Trades 333 
Then we went.. to see the *sponge-bank, where some of 
the finest specimens of sponge are procured. 2862 Catal. 
Intemat. Exhib.y Brit. II. No. 5825, *Sponge basin, soap 
box. 2839 Habits of Gd. Society \. (new ed) 106 1 he best 
bath for general purposes. .is a *sponge bath. 1883 m 
Adderley Fisheries Bahamas S5 The complete exhaustion 
of the "sponge beds. 2883 LadyBrassey The Trades It 
is through this strait that many if not most of the >ponge- 
boats go. 1849 Ann. Nat. Hist. IV, 87 When living a^ 
isolated the '‘spongc-cell is polymorphous 
Fisheries Bahamas J A neyi "sponge-field 
last year. 18S7 Chambers s Encycl IX. 

of men employed in the Ottoman ^ 2)28 

4Dco and 5 So<; jSSS T- R- 

lo this contractile substance, .be [M- 

to give provisionally the name of P ^ ^ 

1883 AbDERLEY Pts/ieries Eakamas s3^o..prot^tJ^ 
selected "sponge grounds from or "spune- 

Bulk t^Se%. tzS Drilling: *P“g| 

holes. /MA.p Any mde 

in > N,C„0I,S0K 
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colds*. 1889 XXV. 230 Sometimes casts of 

the exhalant *sponge pores were made in chalcedony over- 
laid with quarts 1899 AlllnttVs Syst. Med, VIII. 821 The 
free bleeding wdll be staunched by ^sponge-pressure. 2878 
Huxlev Phyziog 7 \ xvi. 271 A highly fossiliferous limestone 
with. .*sponge spicules. 1885 J- E, Taylor Brit, Fossils i. 
ly 'lhc various appearances of ^sponge structure under the 
microscope. 2887 EncycL Brit. XXI I. 420/2 Recent sta- 
tistics as to the extent of the *sponge trade. 1862 Catal. 
lutemat, Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6130, 'Sponge tray, soap 
boxes. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. ii. 113 ITie class of 
Porifera^sis the 'Sponge tribe. sZZ-^Encycl, Brit. XVI. 
689/1 Within the trabeculm of the *sponge-work blood cir- 
culates. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VII, 266 The blood- 
vessels form an expressible sponge-work. 1B85 Lady 
Brassey The Trades 310 M.iny 'sponge-yards, where the 
process of cleaning and drying sponges is carried on. 

b. In the sense ‘ made of sponge *. 

1859 Semple Diphtheria 248 Ihe 'sponge-brush is moistened 
with the caustic liquid. 1849 Noao Electricity (ed.3) 490 
A rapid series of shocks may thus be communicated.. by 
means of the 'sponge directors. 2837 Penny Cycl, IX. 27/1 
Its interior may be.. cleaned by.. running 'sponge-rammers 
through the.. straight pipes. 2739 S. Sharp Treat. Surgery 
p. xxi, A piece of *oponge-Tent, which is made by dipping 
a dry bit of Sponge in melted Wax [etc.]. 1803 ATed. yntl, 
X.490 Keeping the abscess open by means of a sponge tent, 
2876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 106 Sponge-tents are to be 
used to dilate the wound. 


12. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as sponge-coloured, 
-footed, -leaved, etc, b. With agent-nouns, as 
sp07ige-diver, fisher, -maker, etc. c. With vbl. 
sbs. and ppl, adjs., as sponge-hearing, farming, 
fishing, etc. 

a. 1753 Chamlerd Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Pine, Spunge-leaved 
Pine. 1825-7 Fncycl.Metrop. (i845)XVIII.58o Fluvjatile, 
sponge-shaped. 2845 G. Dodd Brit, Mannf IV. 33 A very 
curious sponge-coloured slab of stalagmitic marbfe. 2896 
IVestvu Gnz. 26 Apr. 1/3 The silent sponge-footed camels, 

b. 1788 6 th Rep. Dep. Kpr, Pub. Rec, n. 179 Henrj^Cook, 
..Spunge Maker. 2858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1751 The 
principal sponge-fishers of the Archipelago and Levant. 

Cassell' 5 Icchn.Educ. 1 1. 238 The sponge-divers in the 
Archipelago. 1887 Pall Ainll G. 23 Feb. 9/x The prisoner., 
was a sponge trimmer. 

c. 2862 hiiss Beaufort Egypt. Sepulchres II. 334 The 
sponge-gathering is a verj’ lucrative business. 2875 Khight 
Diet. Mech. 2286/2 On the Barbary coast sponge-fishing is 
..actively prosecuted. 2885 J. E. Taylor Brit, Fossils i. 16 

nge-bearingchalk-fiints. 


fs/rrf; 


e method of sponge- 


Fossil sponge-hunting, /bid.n^l ^ 

1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 428/2 
farming. 

13, Special Combs. : sponge-biscuit, a flour- 
biscuit of a similar composition to sponge-cake; 
sponge-cloth (see quots.); sponge-finger, an 
elongated form of sponge-biscuit ; sponge-glass, 
a device for discovering sponges at the bottom of 
the sea; sponge-gold, gold as it remains after 
the silver has been removed in the process of 
* parting’; sponge-head, the top of an artillery 
sponge-staff; sponge-hook, a hook ■with which 
sponges are pulled up from the sea-bottom ; 
sponge-iron, iron ore rendered light and porous 
by the removal of foreign matter; sponge-pole, 
=■- next (^) ; sponge-staff, (a) the staff of an 
artillery sponge ; {b') the staff of a sponge-hook ; 
feponge-stone (see quots.); sponge-swamp (see 
sense 6 e). 

2736 Bailey Househ. Diet. s.v. Biscuit, To make 'Spunge 
Biscuit. 2862 Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. No, 3643, 
Patent 'sponge cloths for cleaning machinery and fire-arms. 
2876 V0YLE& Stevenson Milit. Diet. 29 ^ 1 } Sponge Cloth, 
a peculiar kind of cloth, moist with oil ; it is used to clean 
the screws of Armstrong guns. 1906 JFestm. Gaz. xi Sept, 
10/2 The biscuits 'sponge-fingers, sultana-cakes [etc.]. 2M5 
Lady Brassey The Trades 301 Their 'sponge-glasses,, 
may perhaps be best described as square buckets with a 
glass bottom to them. 2887 Goode Fisheries^ V. S. 823 The 
sponge-glas-? as originally constructed consisted of a small, 
square, wooden box having a glass bottom, 2882 U. S. Rep. 
Free. Met. 648 Pouring melted phosphorus upon hot 'sponge- 
gold. 2828 Spearman . 5 r/ 7 . Gunner 2) 277 Number 2 
passes his sponge. .to 4, who straps on the *sponge-hcad. 
2840 Gen. Mercer in R. J. Macdonald Hist. Dress Jl. A. 
(1899) 56 Mine \t.e. a hat] was one of the low fans, with 
the *spungc-head feather. 1881 Incersoll Oyster-hidustr, 
(Hist. Fish. Industr. U.S.) 248 * Spongediook.-^Th^ bent, 
two-pronged iron tool at the end of a pole, with which 
sponges are gathered from the bottom. 2887 Goode Fish- 
eries U, S. 823 The sponge-hooks are made of iron, with 
three curved prongs, measuring in total width about 5 or 
6 inches. 2874 J. A. Phillips Rlent. Metall. 434 The pre- 
cipitation of copper is very rapidly effected by the use of 
'sponge-iron. xWx \'Sics?.^c>\.\.OysUr- Industr. (Hist. Fish. 
Industr. U.S.) 248 * Sponge-pole.— pole by which the 
hook is operated in gathering sponges. 2772 Phil, Trans. 
LXII. 90,1 took. .sheet lead. .and beat it on a 'sponge staff 
to make it round. Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 
Sponge Staffs, with Hook attached, used in obtaining., 
sponge. 2668 Charleton Onomast. 253 Lapis Spongia:,.. 
the 'Sponge-stone, ijszir. Pomefs Hist, DritgsY. looThe 
Spunge-Stone. .is made of the Matter of Spunges petrified. 
1753 Chamber^ Cycl. Suppl. s.v., The spunge-^tone, or tar- 
tarous incnistaiion^on this plant. 1901 Q. Rev. July 22 
There is a ‘ 'sponge ’ swamp, or stream-head. 

b. In names of Crustacea, insects, etc., as sponge 
centre-sliell, crab, motb., sbiamp. 

2S9X Sylvester Dh Bartas i. v. 378 And so the Sponge- 
Spy warily awakes The Sponge's dull sen^, when repa.st it 
takes. 2681 Grew Muszum \. vi. ii. 148 The Spung-Lentre- 
Sht\L Balanus Spongiarum. 2848 Maunder TreM. Nat. 
Hi<t. 197/1 Sponge Crab.-X»ro«M i838 Am^. 

Naturalist Mar. 236 The Sponge Shrimp. A Ipitcus. 1891 
Cent. Diet., Sponge-moth, the gipsy-rooth. 


c. In names of plants, etc., as sponge-cucum- 
ber, gourd, -leather, mushroom, -tree, -wood, 
iBgi Cent. Diet., * Sponge-cucumber, same as sponge-gourd. 
i86r Bentley Man. Bot. 548 The fruit of LuJJa/cetida is 
termed the 'Sponge Gourd, as it consists of a mass of fibres 
entangled together, and is used for cleaning guns, &c. 2887 
Cassells Encycl, Diet,, 'Sponge-leather, .. Polytrichum 
commune. 1681 Grew Musxumw. Hi. iv, 239 I'he 'Sponge 
Mushroom, .hath the substance of a Tree-Mushroom. 1760 

J, Lee Inirod. Bot, App. 328 'Spunge-tree, Mimosa. 2829 
L.OUDON Encycl. Plants 858 Acacia famesiana, Sponge 
Tree.. .[Native of] St. Dominfgo). 1828 Encycl. Metrop. 
(18^) XIX. 4^/2 One species, Gastonia spongiosa, native 
of the Island of Bourbon ; a tree wdihbarksimilar to sponge, 
it is called bj' the natives 'Sponge wood. 28^ Treas. Bot. 
1086/2 Spongewood, aEschynomene aspera. 

Sponge, sb.^ Also 7-8 spunge. [f. the vb.] 

1. The act of living parasitically on others. 

2693 Humours Tenon 37 Another.. is faine to liv'e upon 

the Spunge the rest of his days. 2726 CVess Cov/per Diary 
(1864) 105 Lady W, Powlctt complains of Mademoiselle 
Schutz, and says she is so importunate and troublesome, 
and always upon the Spunge. 

2 . An act of wetting or wiping (off) with or as 
by means of a sponge. Also with advs. 

1720 A, Hutcheson Collect. Calcul.S. Sea Scheme 238 
Whether the Parliament.. shall now take the Benefit of such 
a Spunge made by the Directors of the Soulh-Sea Company. 
2873 Tristram Moab xv. 285 For m>*self a sponge at tliat 
heat was quite enough. 1^5 Daily Ckron. 22 Apr. 4/5 
The mildest form of the cola bath is the cold sponge down, 
f Sponge, sb.^» Ohs. Also spunge. [ad. older 

K. esponge (mod.F. dponge), alteration of OF. 
esponde L, sponda frame (of a bed, etc.).] A 
heel of a horse-shoe. 

2580 Blundevil Horsemanship rv. 62b, The Grauelling. . 
commeth by meanes of little grauell stones gelling betwixt 
thehoouc, or calking, or sponge of the [horse’s) shooe. 1596 
Mascall Cattle 256 In snooing the fore feete, make your 
shooes with a broade webbeand with thick sponges. 2607 
Markham Cavel. vi.(i6j 7) 64 The heeles shal be made with 
extraordinary long spunges, & those spunges more broad 
and flat then commonly is vsed. 2726 Diet. Rust, s.v,, 
Those who m.akc the spunges of their Horses Shoes loo long 
..spoil their Feet. 

Sponge (sprmd^), v. Also 6-9 spunge ( 7 -S 
epung), 6 spundge; Sc. 6, 9 spounge, 9 
spoonge, [f. Sponge sb,'^, or ad. OF. esponger 
(mod.F, sponger), late L. spongidi‘e (rare).] 

I. L irons. To wipe or rub with a wet sponge 
for the purpose of cleaning. Also with advs., as 
1 down, over, up. 

I 2392 Earl Derby's Ex/. (Camden) 178 Et permanuseius- 
dem pro spongyng j last barello. 1530 Palscr. 729, 1 sponge 
a gpwne or any other garment to scoure the fylihe out of it, 
Je Isponge. 2530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 
73 Brush thou, and spunge thy deaths to, that thou that 
day shalt wcarc. 2609 T. Cocks Diary (1901) 81 Given to 
nursse for spunglnge my jerkyn ijd. 2612 DnAtTOS Poly- 
olb. ii. 440 In their sight to spunge his foame-bespawled 
beard. 2687 MtECC Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, To spunge a Thing 
over. 2848 JMrs. OaskevuM. Bar/onvi, Too busy planning 
how her,, gown ..might be sponged, and turned. 1889 
Gu.ster That Frenchman viil. 89 It [the dress-suit] looks 
very nice now, and Grctchen can sponge it up to-roorrow. 

absol. 1833 ^KnzGHnnell 326 Another., sponged 
freely and regularly.. in water colored brown by coffee. 
pig. 1842 Tennyson St, SimonStylites 256 Godbath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimcful record all My mortal 
archives 

b. To swab the bore of (a cannon), esp. after a 
discharge. Also absol. 

<2x625 Nomencl. NavaJis (MS. Harl. 2301) s.v., Wee 
have it aUo fitted to the ends of a stiff roape. .to spunge 
and lade within Board, We over spung a Pcece [etc.]. 
2669 Sturmy Marineds Mag. To Rdr., To spunge, lade, 
and fire a Gun. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine {tyZo) s.v. 
Cannon, To spunge a piece therefore Is to introduce this 
instrument into the bore, and tbrusiingit home.., to clean 
the whole cavity. 2828 Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 175 
Number 2, points and commands; 2, sponges; 3, loads. 
1862 Kinclake Crimea{jZyy) III. i. 119 In less time than it 
took the Russian artillcry'mento sponge and load their guns. 

c. Spec. (See quot.) 

1775 Asit, Sponge (v.t.), .. to take off the gloss of new 
cloth with a sponge. 

d. To wipe, wet, or moisten, with some liquid 
applied by means of a sponge. 

2B00 Med. yml. Ill, 557, 1 then directed.. the whole sur- 
face of his b^y to be sponged with cold vinegar, 28x5 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci,^ Ar/ll. 742 To make the colour of j 
the sk)' spread more evenly, it is a frequent practice to , 
sponge the paper with clean water, 2876 Bristowe Th. 
Prnct. Aled, (1878) 174 The patient should be.. frequently 
sponged with tepid water. 1690 Allbutfs Syst. Alcd, VIII, 
780 The best treatment would be to sponge the parts with a 
one in two thousand percbloride of mcrcuo** 

'f'2. With upx To make spruce, smart, or trim. 

2588 Greene Pandosto Wks. iGrosart) Hb Wife, 

a good cleanly wcnche, brought him all things fitte, and 
spunged him vp very handsomcHe. 1590 TaRlton News 
Purgat,ii844) 83 On goes she with her holiday parllet S: 
spundging berself up went^wiih her husband to church. 
2603 Chap.man All Fools \. L 73 Undressed, sluttbh, nasty, 
to their husbands ; Spung'd up, adorn’d, and painted to 
their lovers. 1626 Middleton IFomen B^are lUomen ii, 
ii, When she was invited loan early wedding; She'ld dress 
lier head o’r night, spunge up herself, And give her neck 
three lathers- 

tb. Similarly without «/. Obs, 

2592 Greene Upsf. Cemrtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 239 He 
as neatly spunged as if he bad been a bridegromc. 2594 
Nashe Terrors of Night To Rdr-, You shal haue them., 
spend a whole tweluc month in spungtng £: sprucing them. 


3. a. To apply with a sponge. rare“\ 

1607 Toi'Sell Fotir-f. Beasts 184 Diuers Authors haue 
also prescribed these outward medicines against thebiiinges 
of Dogs in generall, namely Vineger spunged, the lees of 
vineger [etc.]. 

b. To remove, wipe away, ojf, or up, by means 
of a sponge. Also in fig. context. 

2624 Quarlf^ Job Militant xW, 0 ! bathe me in his Blood, 
spunge cuery Swine, That I may boldly sue my Counter- 
paine. 2767 Gooch Treat. IVounds L 258 After the bone 
IS laid sufficiently bare, and the blood well spunged up. 2846 
Brittan ir. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Stirg. 10 Carefully 
sponge away the blood or serum wlilch exudes during the 
application of the caustic. 1906 F. S. Oliver A. Hamilton 
IV. IV. 309 All the old accounts were sponged off the slate. 

c. To take out, extract, by means of a sponge 
or in a similar manner. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 91 Golden-sand which 
the People spong'd out of the Water with their sheep-skins. 
2894 Daily News xy July 6/3 The collector would not fairly 
I be stigmatised as a Vandal if he sponged out tlic plate, 
i //'/</„ These [book-]pIatcs, containing the names .. of the 
owners from whose books they have been ^sponged'. 

4. To convert (flour or dough) into ' sponge’. 

2772 Ann. Reg. ir. 109/2 So will a thimble-full of barm, by 

adding of warm water, raise or spunge any body of flour. 
1876 Mid-Yorks. Gloss. 134/2. 

6 . intr. To issue or rise in a spongy form; to 
foam ; to drip as from a sponge. 

*79® J« Fisher Poems 93 Sips o* it seem to come spunging 
Out frae your mouth. 1867 Stamford Mercury 20 Sept., 
She did not even sponge at her mouth. 2880 Lomas Alkali 
Trade in. 7^ The cast-iron burner pipe. .should project 
some 6 or 9 in, into the interior, to prevent any sponging 
back of the acid. 2884 Burroughs Locusts fy Wild H, 212 
Rain.. sponging off every leaf of every tree in the forest 
and every growth in the fields. 

6 . trails. To throw up the sponge on behalf of 
(one who is beaten in a fight), slang. 

2851 Mayiiew Land. Labour II. 56 They'll fight on till 
they go down together, and then if one [dog] leave hold, 
he’s sponged. 

IL fig. 7. To mb or wipe out, to efface or 
obliterate : a. With out or out of. 

<2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 200 b, Which spot no 
wayes can be sponged out nor recompcnced, for shame in a 
kynred can by no treasure be redemed. 2570 Foxe A. ff M. 
633/2, I trust. .y» your dyrrie pen. .hath not so bedaubed 
and bespotted me., but I hope to spunge it out, 2629 Lykde 
Via Tula 285 After I..Iiad noted six hundred seuerall pas- 
sages to be spunged and blotted out, 2654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tomia 258 To spunge out prcjudicate Notions or Opinions. 
2838 Eliza Cook Lines written, at Midn, vi, Time. .That 
sponges out all trace of truth. 2887 D, C. Murray & Her- 
man Traveller Returfis v, 69 Its ^loom saturated the forest 
rim, and then sponged it out of sight. 2888 W. Richmond 
Chr, Econ. 232 The difficulty is one to be met in detalL It 
cannot be sponged out by any general statement. 

b. Without adv. 

<12536 Tjvudb Case for Spectacles (1638) 103 Or must we 
bcleeve^ that your Inquisitors would take such infinite care 
and paines to review all Authours for 2600. ycares, and 
spunge them onely in the Index ? 2829 Keats Olho 1. iii. 
44 No, not a thousand foughten fields could sponge Those 
days paternal from my memorj'. 2866 Crump Banking it. 
70 It would remain in the power of the tribunal., to sponge 
from their name the least suspicion. 

c. With off. (Chiefly of debts.) 

2720 A. Hutcheson Collect. Calcul. S. Sea Scheme 138 
Whether the Parliament had, by an eiqjrcss Law, Spunged 
off Seven Millions of this Debt. 2803 (Jobbett in Pol. Reg. 
(1817) 8 Feb, 177 There is none of the debt sponged off by this 
tax. 2824 Examiner 817/2 The debt would be spunged off. 

8 . a. To divest ^something, rarc^^, 

1594 Kyd Cornelia ii. 7 O eyes, ..make the blood.. trickle 
by your vaults ; And spunge my bodies heate of moisture 
so, As my displeased Soule may shunne my hart. 

b. To drain or empty; to clear out. rare. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iii. xvi. 147 When they haue done, 

and their Clients purses well spunged, they arc better friends 
then euer they w'cre. 2824 Scott Wav. xlvi, This the young 
Highlander performed, not without examining the pockets 
of the defunct, which, however, he remarked, had been 
pretty well spunged, 

c. To deprive (one) of something by sponging ; 
to press {ond)fcr money; to squeeze. 

2632 R. H. Arraignsu. Whole Creature L ir Those Hogs 
hce must feed, till they spunge him of all bis substance. 
2^7 iiliioz Fr. Diet. 11, To spunge one, to get what one 
can of him. 1692 South Sertn. (1697) 1. 538 How came such 
multitudes. .to be spunged of their Plate and Money. 2726 
Wodrozds Corr, (2843) IL 132 Yea, taking the clothes off 
the people’s ver>’ backs,.. and always spunged them lor 
money. 2724 Ramsay Vision xii, By rundging, and spung- 
ing, 'lije leil laborious pure [ = poor]. 

9. f a. To obtain by pressure or extortion. Obs. 

1686 ir.Chardins Trav. Persia 95 Their Principal Revenue 

arising from what they spunge from their Vassals. 2692 
T, H[ale] Ace, New Invent, p. Ixxiv, To spunge Ck>mposi- 
tion out of such as are willing to buy' their Peace. 

b. To get from another in a mean or parasitic 
manner. Also with up. 

1^6 Wycherley PL Dealer Prol., If y’ave any wit, 
*Tis but what here you spunge and daily get. 2707 
J, Stevens tr. Qunedo's Com. Wks. {xyog) 369 Any that 
would spunge a Dinner. 2735 Swift in Portland Papers 
VI, 61 (Hist, MSS. Comm.), 1 spend six hogsheads every' 
year, which some of my Prebenaartes.. sponge from nje 
noon or evening. 1760-2 Goldsm, Cit. W, xxvii, a hey 
spunged up my money whilst it lasted. 2871 B. Taylor 
Faust (2875) I. 202 Once many’ a bit we sponQtd ; but now, 
God help us, that is done with. 

10. isitr. To live on others in a parasitic manner; 
to obtain assistance or maintenance by mean arts- 
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1673 R. Head Canting Acad, 103 He may Spunge, and 
have his Lcachery for nothing, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant, 
Crew, S^un^e, to drink at others Cost. 2785 Grose Diet, 
Vtdgar y*., To spunge, to cal and drink at another\s cost. 
xa49 \V. Irving Gotdsm. xxv. 223 An Irishman. .who lived 
nobody knew how nor where ; sponging wherever he had a 
chance. 2884 G. Moore Mummers U^i/e (2887) 203 Fear- 
ing to look as if she were sponging, Kale insisted on . . 
standing treat. 

b. Const, on or upon (a person, etc.). 

(a) 2677 Mi£ce/>*.Z?/V/.,To spunge upon one, icornijier, 
2^3 Humours Town 101 The poor Curate is fain to Spunge 
upon the Wealthier Sinners of his Parish, 2706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux* Strut, iv. iii, I had rather spunge upon hlorris, 
and sup up>on a Dish of Bohee scored l^hind the Door. 
2730 Fielding Tom Thumb 11. t, There when I have him, 
1 will spunge upon him, i8»^ Hist, Gaming 41 Frequent- 
ing shabby ale-houses, sponging upon credulous persons. 
2857 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art 198 They will cheat the public 
at their shops or sponge on their friends at their houses. 
2887 Miss Braddon Z/Xt Unlike x, I hope I shall never 
be obliged to sponge upon you. 

0 ) x68t-6 J. Scott Chr, Life iii. Mortification iil,What 
man in his wits would keep such a Company of devouring 
Lusts about him, that are perpetually spungeing upon his 
Estate <2x692 PoLLEXFEN Disc, Trade (1^7) 155 [They] 
must live by pr;ying, pilfering or spunging upon other Mens 
Labours. 2855 TnoLLorE tl^n/en xx, It was an easy mat- 
ter to abandon his own income, as he was able to sponge on 
that of another person. 290a L. STEniEN Stud. Biogr, III. 
iii. 114 Humbugs, ready to.. sponge upon his benevolence. 

c. With for (something). 

27x9 D’Urfey Pitts (2872) 1 . 200 That all Bullies should 
pay ; And sponge no more for recreation. 2735 Sheridan 
Let, to Swift 5 Oct., Do not think to sponge upon me for 
anything but meat, drink, and lodging. 2837 Lytton E, 
Maltrav, 1. xvii, A doubt lest 1 should some or other 
sponge upon his lordship for a place. 2883 Stevenson 
Treas, 1 st. i. v, I'm to be a poor, crawling beggar, spong- 
ing for rum, when I might be rolling in a coach ! 

11. To go about in a sneaking or loafing fashion, 
esp. in order to obtain something. 

2825 Jamieson Supft, s.v. ^ 2866 Lend, Rev, 3 Mar. 245/2 
Soldiers ,, loafing and spunging from tavern to tavern during 
the entire day. 

III. 12. iiiir, (See quot.) 

2882 Ingersoll (Hist. Fish. Industr. U.S.) 

248 Sponge, or To go Sponging.^’i'o go on a cruise for 
gathering sponges. 

Spouse-cake. [Sponge A very light sweet 
cake made with flour, milk, eggs, and sugar. 

1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I.260 A hot jelly, and one modest 
sponge cake. 2860 Alt Year Round No. 48. 5x4, I cannot 
dtne on stale sponge*cakes that turn to sand In the mouth. 
2874 Burkand My Time 97 He returned.. with a bottle of 
lemonade.. and two sponge-cakes in a bag, 
attrib, 2846 Soyer Cookery 565 Have buttered a large 
sponge-cake mould. 2883 * Annie Thomas ' Mod, House- 
wife 9 Some nice soup and a spongecake-pudding. 

Sponged (spynd^d),^//. a. Also 5 8po^mged, 
7 spunged. [f. Sponge sb.'^ or v,\ 

1 1. Of a spongy texture ; porous. Obsr-^ 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P* R, xiv. xxxii, (Bodl. MS.), 
pou3 cragges be neuer so hard and rou^e and scharpe wlh- 
oute, ^itte wikin k^i bek somdele sponged [2495 spounged] 
and holow^e. 

2. Saturated with moisture like a sponge. 

2628 Feltham Resolves 11. xii. 32 Who can but thinke what 
a nastie Beast he is in his drunkennesse,..how like a rated 
Sop spunged, euen to the cracking of a skinne? 

3. Wiped or cleansed with a sponge. 

2871 Browning Pr. Hohensi, Poet. Wks. 2897 II. 296/1 
The old plan saved, instead of a sponged slate And fresh- 
drawn figure ? 

Spongeftil (spD'ndgful), [f. Sponge + 
-FUL 2.] As much as fills a sponge. 

2867 Maccrecor Rob Roy on Baltic 243 We ran the canoe 
into a mass of tall reeds, to see if she had got any water. 
There were only three spongefuls. 3871 Nahheys Prev. ff 
Cure Dis. 11. iv. 537 A spongeful of warm water, 
SpO'U^eleSSy a, [-less.] Having no sponge. 
1868 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxv. 149 My sponge being 
left behind at the last Hotel,.. I went spongeless. 
SpOUgeletCspi?‘nd 5 let). [f. S ponge + -LET,] 

1. Bot. ssSpongiole I. 

2835 Lindley Introd, Bot. (ed. 2) 36 The stigma and the 
spongelets of the roots. 2841 Florisfs Jml, (1846) 11 . 2x0 
They will push forth sponglels into the moss. 2870 Academy 
12 Mar. iss In the very first phases of vegetation where the 
primary spongelet.,is clearly the absorbent of moisture, 

2. A small sponge. 

2887 in CasselVs Encycl. Diet, 

Spon^e-likCy n. [f. Sponge sb}- + -like.] Like 
or resembling a sponge ; spongy. 

2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 49 The matter of 
Kernels is more Spon§e-Uke. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
nr. App. xxxix, Wherein they bathe Themselves, and sponge- 
like suck that vitall flood. 1798 Hull Advertiser 1 Sept. 3/3 
Plumb-stones had an incrustation attached to them of a 
spunge-like substance. 2837 P. Keith Bot. Lex, 402 The 
cutis vera..\% itself chiefly cellular and sponge-like in its 
structure, 2866 Treas. Bot. 513/2 The sponge-like masses 
in which the capsules of Polyides are immersed. 

■ Spongeoid, a. rare~^ [f. Sponge jA^-h-oiD,] 
=Spo.vcoid a. 2. 

2822 J. Parkinson OuU. Oryctet. 61 The fructiform figures 
which the spongeoid fossils so frequently possess. 
Spongeol, anglicized form of Spongiole. 

Planting x6 (L.U.K.) III, The fibres of the root, with 
the minute spongeols. Ibid, 32. 

Spoageo-piline ; see Spongiopiline. 

, t Spongeosity, obs. variant of SpoNGiospy. 
2541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest, Chirurg, E J, This bone 
VOL. X. 


is perced and hath great spongcosyte to purge the grosse 
superfluytees. 

Spougeons (spomdgas), a. Also 6 spoun- 
geoua, 0-7 spungoous. [ad. L. spongeos-ns, f. 
spongea Sponge Cf. Spongioos a,} 

1, Of the . nature or character of a sponge ; 
porous, spongy. 

a. 2398TREVJSA Barth.DeP, ^.xiv. xxxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Thou^e cragges be neuer so harde and rou^e and scharpe 
witboute, 5it within key ben sumdel spongeous. 2541 K. 
Copland Guydon's Quest, Chirurg, Eiv, Fro the vaynes 
and aricres and the spongeous flesshe. 2548-77 Vicary 
Anat. V. (2888) 43 The Uutla is a member made of a 
spongeous fleshe. ^ 2620 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey i. 
viii, 29 A Wood-Hke rottennesse, viz. drie, spongeous, full 
of holes. 2698 A. Brand Emb.fr, Muscovy into China 21 
The Agarius Tree, whose spongeous substance is.. carried 
to Archangel. 2758 J. S. tr. Le Dran's Observ, Surg. (2772) 
227, 1.. found a C/irrVf ..penetrating into their spongeous 
Texture, 2842 Ansted Anc, lYordd x. 233 In the sand 
associated wttn the chalk.. spongeous bodies.. arc also met 
with in a perfect state. 2889Z. A.RACOZiN//r/f/<r, Babylon, 
ff Persia 35 Many are the rivulets., that dribble and trickle 
through spongeous stone and rocky rifts. 

2601 Holland /’/ iV/y 11.52411 isspungeous and brittle, 
apt to break or resolue into (lakes. 2658 Franck North, 
Mem. (2822) 350 A marlj» spungeous clay. 2683 K. Dicbv 
Chym, Seer.fyTQ render it more Spungeous. 2728 Cham- 
BERS CycL s,v. Disease, Spungeous hlembranes of the Head, 
b. .Soft and yielding as a sponge, rarr^"^, 

2607 Brewer Lingua iv. iv, I lay my head between two 
spungeous pillowcs. 

2. Characterized by porousness or sponginess. 

C2600 T. Pont Topogr. Aec. Cunningham (Mattl. Club) 

6 The surface of the soylc. .l^ing of it selve of a spongeous 
nature, sucking the humiditic. 2822 J, Parkinson Outl. 
Ot^ctol. 22 That spongeous state which accompanies bitu- 
minization. 


Sponger (spu-ndjai). Also 7-9 spunger. [f. 
Sponge v. or ri.i +-er1.] 

L One who lives meanly at another’s expense; 
a parasite, a sponge. 

2677 Mi£ge Fr. Diet, i, EcomiJJeur, . Spunger, a smell 
feast. 2682 T, Flatman Heraclitus Rtdens No. 74 (1713) 
II. 203 A Detachment of sorry Spungere from the Suburb 
Shovel-board Tables and Nine-pin Alleys. 2720 Swift 
Lett. (2767) III. 29. I dined with some friends that board 
hereabout, as a spunger. 1732 Medley Kolbens Cape G, 
Hope I, 209 My company, .only listen'd as Spongers, in 
order to be treated with the other bottle. x866 Comh. Mag, 
Sept. 287 Shameless and impudent spungers. 2888 Pail 
Mall G. 3 Sept. 3/2 The spongere for free hospitality at 
scientific and other annual congresses, 
b. Const, on. 

a 2732 Gay Fables n. viii. Crush'd in his luxury and pride. 
The spunger on the public dy'd. 2860 Thackeray Level I, 
An old sponger on other people's kindness.^ Lindsey 

Siar^ Aug. 5/3 Those spongers on the nation's earnings are 
quite happy without work. 

2. One who uses a sponge, esp. in order to 
cleanse the bore of a cannon. 

2828-32 Webster, Spunger, one who uses a sponge. 2859 
Griffiths Arlill. Man, (1862) 228, 4. The sponger. 3. The 
loader. 2886 Cent, Mag. Apr. 909/1, I was serving on one 
of the thirty.two pounders, and my sponger was an old 
man-o'-war's man. 

b. One who transfers designs to pottery by 
means of a piece of sponge. 

2882 Instr. Census Clerks (1865) 88 Earthenivare, China, 
Porcelain, Manufactui-c .Sponger, . . Stamper. 

3. A gatherer of, a diver or fisher for, sponges. 

1880 N. H. Snenk-Box 289 An almost uninhabited 

region, where only an occasional fisherman or sponger is 
met, 2887 Goode Fisheries Ufi* 826 To allow the slimy 
matter, called ‘gurry' by the spongers, to run off easily, 
b. A vessel engaged in sponge-fishing. 

2885 Harper's Mag, Jan. 2xy/i We cast longing glances 
at certain Nassau spongers, trim, shapely cock-boats, 

Spongi* (j^p^'nd^i), combining form, after L. 
types, ol Sponge occurring in a few terms, as 


Spo'ngicTilture, Spoxigi'fexous a, 

2833-4 J. Phillips Gcol. in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 656 
Traces of spongiferous bodies, 2876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. xviii. 353 The spongiferous cherts of the Portland and 
coralline oolites. 2902 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 10) XXXII. 813/2 
Sponges in Commerce, Spongicullure, 

Spongiary. Zool, [ad. mod.L. Spongiaria 
(pi.), f. L. spongia Sponge rf.l] A sponge. 

i860 Edinb. New Philos, ymt. XII, 223 The spongiaries . . , 
or skeletons, or remains of the sponge after the death and 
decomposition of the live jelly, or living being. Ibid,, A 
great many spongiaries arc not amorphous, but have very 
distinct forms. 

Spongiform (sp^'nd^ifpjm), a, [f. Spongi-.] 
1. Resembling a sponge in structure ; light and 


porous. 

2805-27 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 97 Spongi/orm, 
In this figure the cells are cylindrical. 2841 Penny Cyct. 
XIX. 199/2 Cavernous quartz is termed Spongiform quartz 
or Swimming stone. 2875 Encycl. Brit. III. 251/2 An 
infinite number of minute cavities, which render the product 
light and spongiform. 

2. Zoologically resembling a sponge. 

1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. ix. 264 This 
view seems borne out by the alcyonic and other spongiform 
remains. 2876 Pace A dv. Text-bk. Geol. xv, 280 Of spongi- 
form organisms we may mention mammillopora. 

Sporng^ly, odv, [f. Spongt <2.] In a spongy 
manner. 

2882 Nature XXV. 363 Increase of storage capacity 
0.10 be given to corrugated or to spongily and otherwise 
roughened lead elements. 


Spongm (spD-nd,?in). [f. Sponge 
The homy or fibrous substance found in the skele- 
ton of sponges : = Keratose sb. 

1868 Watts p/ci. C/tem. V. 404 Spongin^ StSdeler's name 
0/ sponge. 1887 SoLLAS in Enncl. 
aX11'4i 6 An axial fibre oforganic matter,— probably 
of the saine nature as spongiolin or spongin, the chief con- 
stituent of the fibres of horny sponges. 2888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim, Life 252 Lamellae of Keratin or Spongin, 
a substance^ near akin chemically to silk. 

Sponginess (spyud^ines). Also 7-8 spun- 

giness. [f. spongy a, + -ness.] 

1. Spongy or porous character, nature, or quality. 

a, x6io Markham Masierp. i. Ixiv. 234 It through the 

spongmesse is apt to sucke in all manner of filth. 2659 H. 
More Immort, Soul 11. ix. 214 The sponginess & laxness of 
the Brain. 2815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ff Art II. 603 In 
what the soil extracts from the stream by its sponginess. 
2836-42 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 512 Animal Charcoal. .often 
has a peculiar lustre and sponginess. 2883 J. Millington 
Are we to read backwards I -jii The paper should be. .free 
from sponginess. 

p. 2622 Florio, Mfllo,. .the soft or spunginesse of any 
thing, as of crommes of bread. 2707 Mortimer Husbandry 
(1721) II. 20 Becauseof itsspunginess the Rain easily pene- 
trates. 2788 Med. Comm, II. 209 A spunginess..of the 
membrane. 

b. fg.'itnd iransf, 

a 2631 Donne Serm. cii. Wks. 1839 IV. 370 For this plur- 
ality.. of Sin hath first found a Sponginess in the Soule. 
1670 Clarendon Contempl. Ps, Tracts (1727) 666 We must 
have all that looseness and spunginess of our hearts re- 
moved. 2852 Mundy Antipodes (1857) 29 The size and 
sponginess of the tivo Sydney butchers. 

2. Path, The characteristic soft fungous condi- 
tion of the gums in scurvy, 

1873 F. T. Roberts Handbk, Med. 824 Sponginess of the 
gums with tendency to bleed, and rapid destruction of the 
teeth are frequently noticed. 289^ Allbutt's Sfst. Med. II. 
258 It. .frequently begins with a simple sponginess of gums. 

Sponging (spu'ndsiij), vbL sb. [f. Sponge v. 
or 

1. The action of washing or wiping with a sponge. 

1575 in Feuillerat Revels Q, Eliz. (2908) 254 I'he (Charges 

of this Office grew by meanes of. .Bru-sshing, Spunging,.. 
putting in order.. of the garmentes, Vestures fete.]. 2593 
Nashe Christ's T. Wks, (Grosart) IV. 208 To see how you 
torture poore old Time with spunging, pynning and pouns- 
ing. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn. 1 , Spunging of a great 
Gun, is clearing of her Inside, after she hath been dis- 
charged, with a Wad of Sbeep.skins, or the like, 2775 Ash, 
Sponging, . . the act of wiping away as with a sponge. 2875 
B. WEADOws Ciin. Observ. 65 Prescribed animal diet; 
regular exercise ; cold .^ponging. \8^8 AllbuiPs Syst. Med. 
V. 103X There should be spongings, first with warm and 
afterwards with cool water. 

attrib. 2859 Habits 0/ Gd. Society ii. (new ed.) 122 The 
hip-bath., or the sponging'bath. 

2. The action of living parasitically on others. 
2677 MifcB Fr. Diet, i, Eeorni/lerte, ..s^ungxng, or feast 

smelling. 2693 Humours Town 37 There are others whose 
youthful Extravagancies have dnven 'em to the wretched 
fate of Spunging. 2732 Swift Let. to Gay 29 June, This 
will maintain you, with the perquisite of sponging while 
you are young. 2838 Loser, in Life (2892) I. 300 , 1 have 
almost given up the Portland plan. It. .would look like 
sponging, in these hard limes. 2849 JCni/e < 5 * Fork 32 
Sponging is a subtle art— so subtle, that few out of its many 
thousand votaries have attained to any great eminence in it, 
attrib. 2707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. U^ks. (1709) 
225 Encouraging me to follow the spunging Course ol Life. 

3. The practice or occupation of gatheringsponges. 
Also attrib, 

2B68 H. D. Grant Rep. Wrecking in Bahamas 72 A large 
number of boats and men are employed in sponging. 2887 
Goode Fisheries U.S. 823 The Key West sponging-fleet 
consisted in 1879 of 86 vessels. Ibid. 826^ When on the 
sponging.grounds the men breakfast at daylight. 

Spon^is^f ppl- [f- Sponge v, -f- -ing 2.] 
That sponges on others; parasitic. 

a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, A Spunging Fellow, one 
that lives upon tbe restand Pays nothing. 1707 J. Stevens 
tr. Quevedo's Com, Wks. (1709) 353 There is a sort of 
Spunging, elemosinary Travellers. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. 
Bede iii, To some of my readers Methodism may mean 
nothing more than.. sponging preachers, and hypocritical 
jargon. 2889 Times 7 Oct. 8/3 The daughter of a ‘ spong- 
ing* drunkard. 

Sponging-house. Also 7-9 spunging-. [f. 
Sponging vbl. sb. (in the sense 01 Sponge v. 8 c).] 

A house kept by a bailiff or sheriff’s officer, for- 
merly in regular use as a place of preliminary 
confinement for debtors. 

a. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Spungvig.house, a By- 
prhon. 1722 De Foe Moll Flanders 6o In about two Years 
and a Quarter he Broke, got into a Spunging-House. 1765 
Ann. Reg. i. 134 It was again debated by several 
lawyers, whether spunging-houses were to^ be deemed 
prisons, and finally determined in the negative.^ 2802-22 
Bentham Ratimt. fudic. Evid. (1827) IV. 636 In lail, or in 
a spunging-hause, his effccls..are as much in n'® 
as if he were at home 187s M. Collins Marq^ 

I. ix. 283 [Wei have been in a spunging-house 

/ff. 18^7 Hood IVMwt ^ Odditirs, Biancps Drtamxa, 

In Death’s most dreary spunging-house to he. ^ 

p. 1838 Tas. Gkanv A’/t. Lmd. ax, I 'Si 

and now locked up in a sponging-house ^ , j 

svholly unable to pay. '=55 »;ST^^e^ZSn^hoast 
•He had made himself muth liked His 

X874 L. SrEPHE-, fn" 

creditors, .become more pressing, anu u t, 

(spf.-nd5iD), combining form, on 
cTeek Iralogies, of Gr. nnor)r.“. -L- spo>,g,a, 
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Sponge 53 .^, as in Spo'ngioblast of the 

embryonic cells of the brain and spinal cord from 
which the neuroglia is formed; Spongio-fi-brous 

a.j provided with sponge-like fibres; Spongio*- 
lOglSt, -l 0 g:y,r=SP 0 NG 0 L 0 GIST, -LOGY; SpO’llgio- 
plasm Biol.y a fibrillar or protoplasmic network 
pervading the cell-substance and forming the reti- 
culum of the cell ; hence Spongiopla'smic a, 

190Z Science 17 Jan. 103 Mitotic figures are occasionally 
found in multipolar nerve cells and in ^spongioblasts. 1822 
J. Parkinson OuiL Oryciol, 56 Alcyonium incritstans. — 
Lobated; *spongio*fibrous within, 1873 Ann. Nat. Hist. 
XI. 245 The later *spongiologists.. almost unanimously 
refer the sponges to a place among the Protozoa. x^2 
Aihenzitm 13 Aug. 228/1 The arguments of other spongio- 
legists. 189s FunUs Stand. Dict.^ *Spongiolog>% x886 
Nansen Hisiol. EUm. Nervous Syst, 38 The contents of 
the cells consists, also, of the same two substances of 
■•.spongioplasm and hyaloplasm. Hid. 86 What he called 
fibrilis, are the ^spongioplasmic walls between the real 
‘primitive fibrillze'. 

Spo'Ugioid, a. [f. L. spongi-a sponge. Cf. 
Spongeoiu a., Spongoid a.] Like that of a sponge. 

1884 Proc. Zool, Soc. i78Thecurious translucent gelatinous 
pbstance known as spongioid tissue so eminently character- 
istic of rickets. 

Spougiole (spp’nd.:^-, sppmd^iiJiil). [a. F. spon- 
po/e (De Candolle), ad. L. spongiola asparagus- 
root (Columella), rose-gall (Pliny), dim. of spongia 
Sponge 

1 . Bet. The tender extremity of the radicle of a 
plant, characterized by loose sponge-like cellular 
tissue ; a spongelet. 

1832 Lindley Introd. B0i.y7 In Pandanus the spongiolcs 
of the aerial roots consist of numerous very thin exfoliations 
of the epidermis. 1850 Daubeny Atomic The. viii. (ed. 2) 
244 The spongioles of the roots always contain an azotized 
material, which is from them transmitted to all the other 
parts of the plant. 1870 tr. Potichet's Unwerse (1871) 264 
The water-lentil, which spreads its carpet of verdure on the 
surface of our pools, possesses nothing but spongioles. 

' 2 . = Sponge 6 b. rare—^. 

1884 Evan^, Mag. June 252 There are often seen in rose, 
bushes, small green mossy-Iooking tufts called ‘spongioles *, 
..produced by a small insect. 

SpoDgiolin : (see Spongin, quot. 1887). 
Spongiopiline (spoindaiapsi-bih, -in). Also 
spongio-pilene, -pyline, epongeo-piline. ff. 
SpONOio- + Gr.7:fX-o5feU + -JKE.] (Seeqnot. 1858.) 
1851 Caial. Gt Exhib. 1. 263 Impermeable Spongio.pitene. 
x8s8 SiMMONDS Diet. TradOy Spengiopiliney a substitute 
for the ordinary poultice, made of small pieces of sponge 
and wool or cloth felted together, on an impermeable back. 
1862 Caial. Internai, Exaib., Brit. II. No. 3378. Electro 
conducting spongeo pilirie. 1876 Harley Royle's Mat. Med. 
250 Soft linen, or spongiopiline, may be saturated with the 
^varm solution and worn as a poultice. 

Spongiose Xspond^iJus), a. [ad. L. spongi- 
os-us spongy, f. spongia Sponge sb.^\ Of a spongy 
texture ; porous. 

*75S Arts Set. IV.s.v., The spongioseorethmoide 
bone of the nose. Hid.^ The spongiose bodies of the penis. 
1826 Kikbv & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 259 Spongiose.. .A soft 
elastic substance resembling sponge. 2859 \V. H. Russell 
in Times 24 Mar. 9/4 Mango, peepul, and other spongiose 
and heartless timbers are of no go<^. 

t Spongio'sxty. Obs. Also -iosite(e. [ad. F. 
spongiosiU (14th cent.), ad. med.L. sponpositas 
(13th cent.), f. h. spongiosusi see prec.] 

1 . Spongy or porous nature; = Sponginess i. 

154^ Traheron Pigds Chirurg. 65 b/i It is conuenient, to 
applie a moUifyeatiue . . playster, . . by cause of the Spongiosiie 
of the dugge. 1678 R. Russell ir, Geber 11. i. 68 Flowing 
through the Bowels of the Minera and Spongiosity of the 
Earth. 

2 . A sponge-like part. • 

*543 Vigo's Chirttrg. i. iii. 4 Thys bone bathe 

manye holes and sponglositees whych serve to purge the 
superfluities of the brayne. 

. Spongions (spr-nd^ias), a. Now rare. Also 
3 spongyouse, 6 -yous, -ius, -iouse, 7-8 spim- 
gious. fad. L. (see Spongiose <7. ), Cf. 

F. spongietix, f espongietix, It. spugnoso , , Sp. 
esponjosa.l 

1 . Of the nature of a sponge; spongy, 

. Very common c 1550-1700. 

o. c 1400 Lanfranc's Ciritrg. 108 pci [bones] ben sumwhat 
sponsions [v.r. spongyouse] in J>e myddis, 1543 Traheron 
Vigos Chirnrg. ii. xv. 60 Uvula (as the Anatomystessay) is 
a spongyous membre. 1597 Gerardf. Herbal i. xxiv, 35 
They are full stuft with a spongious substance. 1652 French 
Yorksh, vii. 70 The ground. .is spongious, and drinks 
in water apace. 1678 R. Russell tr. Geber ii. i. 98 Solid 
Woods give a strong Fire, spongious a weak. 1709 Phil. 
'J'rans. XXVIl. szi There are several spongious Laminx 
which arise from its lower part. 1778 ibid. LXVIII. 672 In 
ibe spongious bones of the upper law. Examiner -ryifi 
Soft, fluid, porous, spongiou-*, but withal tenacious matter. 
x8^ Blackmore Lorna D. ii. He came up to me.. with a 
piece of spongious coralline. 

1604 E. GIrimstose] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xit 
245 In weight it is diminished five partes of that it was, and 
js spungious. ■ 1657 Heylin Ecclesia Vind. 177 An oake.. 
which was of an hollow or spungious body. 1758 J. S. Le 
Bran's Ohserv. Surg. (1771) 236 'Ibis Cartes more com- 
monly attacks those Bones that are Spungious. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a sponge. 

1846 Proc. Benv. Nat. Club II. 196 Of a.. spongious 
texture. 1851 G. F, Richardson Geol. 2x4 Many of the moss 
agates aic of spongious origin. 


Hence + Spo'ngioxisness, sponginess. Obs. 

1507 A. M. tr. GuitlemeaiPs Fr. Chirnrg. 37 b/i The fieshe 
in that place is not of such a crassitudeand spongiousnes as 
in the ioyncte. Cxxtcx.., SpongiosiH^ spunginesse, or 

spungiousnesse ; aspuiigie lightnesse. 1727BAILEY (vol. II), 
Spongiousntssx Spunginess. ■ 

Spo'Dgite. [a. F. sfongUe-. see Sponge 
and -ITE ^2.] ‘A fossil apparently identical in 
structure with sponge’ (Imp. Diet. 1882). 

. SpOngO- (spp'gga), a. Gr. aitoyyo-, combining 
form of tnoyyoi sponge, as in Spo'ng'o'blast, 
-clast jBioi. (see quots.); Spo-ngrollth, a fossil 
sponge ; Spongclogist, an authority on sponges ; 
a spongjologist ; Spongo’logy, the science • or 
knowledge of sponges; Spo-ngotype (see quot.). 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Antnt. Life 252 The hyaline 
lamellae (in sponges] are secreted by pear-shaped cells or 
spongoblasts . . ^ which are probably modified connective 
tissue or inesodermic cells. Ibid. 798 noie^ According to 
von Lendenfeld, ..these cells. .are destructive in nature,— 
hence ‘‘spongoclasts. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiv, 

§ 614 noiey It would not be strange if these fifty-two forms 
were •spongoliths. 1883 in Addcrley Fisheries Bahamas 43 
Three distinct . , Mediterranean forms are usually recognised, 
both by the trade and scientific “spongologists. 1889 
Athenxuni 13 July 67/3 No more fascinating branch of 
natural history exists than the new ‘’'spongology. 1802 
Herkomer Etching ioa A ‘ “Spongotype \ Enough can be 
seen in this imperfect tUustration to gauge the possibilities 
of the process. It is printed from the untouched (steel- 
surfaced) electrotype. 

Spon^oid (sp^*5goid), a. Also spungoid. [f. 
Gr. 07x677-05 Sponge 56.1 + -oid. Cf. Gr. 0710770- 
eiSiJf, 07 ro 77 a;S 775 , and Spongeoid a."] 

1 . Spongoid inflammation^ a kind of soft cancer 
or morbid growth. (Cf. Fungus sb. 2,) 

x8o8 Med. frill. XIX. 431 A disease totally different from 
that affection named by them Fungus Hiematodcs.or Spon- 
goid Inflnmniation. 1834 Cooper Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
II. 579 noiCt The medullary sarcoma of Abernethy,..the 
.spongoid inflammation of John Burns, and the soft cancer 
of several other writers. 

2 . Having the form or structure of a sponge. 

*833-4 J* Philups Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 659 

The abundance of spongoid fossils is a very remarkable 
character of the English and Westphalian chalk. 1843 Pennpi 
Cycl. XXVI, 245/1 Ventriculites, a genus of spongoid 
Zoophyta. 

3 . Resembling that of a sponge. 

284^-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat, IV. Its thickness becomes 

considerably augmented, its texture spungold. 

Spongy (sp^'nd^i), a. Forms: a. 6-9 spungy, 

6 -ye, 6-7 -ie. A 6-7 spongie, 7-9 spongey, 
7- spongy, [f. Sponge + -y.] 

1 . Having a soft elastic or porous texture re* 
sembling that of a sponge ; deficient in solidity or 
firmness, so as to be readily compressible : a. Of 
flesh, animal tissue, etc., sometimes with special 
reference to morbid conditions, 
e. 1539 Elvot Cast. Hetthe 31 b, The tounge i< of a spungy 
& sanguine substance. 1545 Raynald Byrth Mankynde 45 
Leuing al the grosser part in y» spungyc body of the houpc- 
call. x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. {1653) *5 If ibe 
disease be a Kinde of spungie fle.sb. 1695 J, Edwards 
Perfect, Script. 245 The lower part of the K.'ir.,is spungy 
anef flexible, 1712 S. Sewall Diary ^ Jan., Major Walley^ 
Left foot is opened underneath, and found to be very hollow, 
and spungy. 

fig. a 1628 F, Grevil Alaham li. iii, The spungie hearts 
of men Their hollowes gladly fill with women’s love. 

g. 1646 Sir T, Browne Ep. (1658) 158 It hath in 
the longue a spongy and mucous extremity. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 250 The muscular, spongy flesh of the 
tongue. 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXL 339 The other parts . . were 
very pulpy, soft, spongy, and broken down. 1843 R. J, 
Graves .Syst. Clin. Med. xvi. 192 His mouth became very 
sore, . .his gums spongy. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V, 204 
Islets of .spongy tissue separate the individual nodules. 

b. Of parts of plants, limber, etc, 

a. 1589 Pappe tu, Civ, Elders,. being fullest of 
spungie pith, proue cuer the driest kixes. X613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 506 The wood is of a spungie substance, 
1710 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 125 Timber, .cut in 
the spring after the sap is run up, which rnakes the wood 
spungy. 176^ E. Bancroft Guiana 47 Their internal sub- 
stance is white, spungy, and saponaceous. ^ 1807 Crabbe 
Birth Flattery 301 Where spungy rushes bide the ploshy 
green. 

XS78 Lvte Dodoens 181 The roote is white and of a 
spongie substance. X67X Grew Anat. Pi. (1682) 47 This 
Inner Coat ,. is a very Spongy and Sappy body. X784 
CowpcR 'Task III. 522 Then rise the tender germs, upstart- 
ing quick, And spreading wide ibeir spongy lobes. iBsz 
Loudon Suburban Hort, 182 The shoots there are generally 
more luxuriant and spongy, x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint, V, 
vi. vi. §4, 43 A root [of a tree], properly so called, is a fibre, 
spongy or absorbent at the extremity. 1884 Bower & Scott 
Le Barfs Phaner.^xo l^mell.ir cavernous parenchyma. ., 
which from this spongy character lias also been called 
‘spongy parenchyma'. 

c. Of ground or soil, csp. through excess of 
moisture. 

a, 1652 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat, 10 The 
scltuation of all the other Provinces is low and spungie. 
1677 Lond. Gas. No. 1224/3 The ground about the place 
being ver>’ spungy in wet weather. 1708 J. C. Compl. Cc?/- 
AVr (1845) 25 It must of necessity rise through the Spungy 
Earth. 1799 Scotland Descr. (ed. 2) 16 The morasses, of 
which the soil is either a spungy turf, or a black consistent 
peal-earth, ^*853 Kingsley Misc. (1859) I- *5* The soft 
tread of . .horse.hoofs upon the spungy vegetable soil, 
p, X732 Rafs Disc. (cd. 4) 12 A spongey kind of Earth. 1 


*796 ^VITHERING Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 793 Rotten spongy 
ground. x8i8 Shelley Marenghi xxiv, The coarse bulbs 
of iris-flowers he found Knotted in clutnpi under the sponev 
ground. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farni 1. 507 Where clay 
‘/•".'’wy spongy, lough, and wet. 1889 F. Cowper of 
I WiMit 259 There is not a hole or a spongy place anywhere. 

I ’ d. In miscellantous applications. 

. 1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme v, xx. 577 Neither 
must it (manchet bread] be made too light or spungie. 1672 
Petty Pol. A nat, STsXhe art of making the excellent, thick, 
spungy, warm coverlets, seems to be lost. 1713 Gay Rur, 
sports 135 When floating Clouds their spongy Fleeces drain. 
17x6 — Trivia i. 45 The Frieze's Spongy Nap is soaked with 
Ram. 1753 Hanway Trav, v. Ixix. (1762) 1. 314 Their cloths 
are spungy, but they are thin, light, and soft. *834 Brit. Hush, 
I. 340 The ashes. .produced from soft soap. .will be found 
light and spongy. 1836-41 Brakoe Chem. (ed. 5) 109 The 
rising of fluids in porous and spongy bodies. 

2 . Of hard substances : Having an open porous 
structure resembling that of a sponge: a. Of 
bones, spec, of certain bones of the skull. 

*59* Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. 573 Whereby the moist 
Brain's spongy boan doth sup Sweet-smelling fumes. 1594 
T. B, Art Primaud, Fr, Acad. 11. 123 It is called by the 
phisicions the siue-bone, or otlierwise (& that more properly) 
the spungy bone, 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 401 A Splent 
is a .spungy harde grissell or bone, growing fast on the in- 
side of the shin-bone of a Horse. 1753 Chambers' Cycl, 
Suppl. s.v. Bone, Bones. .which have thin solid sides, and 
a thick intermediate spongy part. 1854 Owen in Orr's Circ, 
Scu, Org. Nat. 1. 166 Most ol the bones of fishes are solid 
or spongy in their interior. \Z7^Quain*s Anat. (ed. 8) I. 
53 The inferior turbinated, tnaxillodurbinal, or spongy 
bone, is a slender lamina, attached [etc.]. 

b. Of stone, ice, minerals, etc. 

1615 G. S ANDYS Trav. 22 The walls., consisting of great 
sqimre stone, hard, blacke, and spongie. 1694 Marten's Voy, 
Spitsbergen in Acc. Sev. Voy. II. 44 'I'his Ice becometh very 
spungy by the dashing of the Sea. 1796 Kiimkri Eiem. 
Min* (ed. 2) 1, 13 When it [silex] is exceedingly comminuted, 
..it is light anefspungy. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 333 
Hence those tender calcareous, cellular stones, and perhaps 
also the spungy lufs. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 74 
Such stones as were most spungy and defective, and, of 
course, most easily cut. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxiii. 
231 The falling of some of the party tlirough the spongy ice. 

c. Of metals, esp. platinum. 

xBo7 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 64 Spongy alumina, 
when exposed to a red heat, loses O'sS parts of its weight. 
1827 Faraday Chem, Alanip.x'iv, (1842) 314 Spongy plalina 
..causes the union of oxygen and oxide of carbon at com- 
mon temperatures, 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 246 
[This] leaves the metal, in a highly divided state, as a 
greyish-black powder, and known as spongy platinum. 
1884 Knight Diet, Mech. Suppl. 845/2 I'he production of 
spongy platinum.. is a task more easy in appearance than 
in reality, 

8 , a. Resembling a sponge in respect of moisture 
or capacity for containing this. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. 1 v. Handierafls 759 With 
lh‘ other hand he gripes and wringeth forth The spungy 
Globe of th' execrable Earth. x6o2 MarstoS/^zi/. ^ Mel, iv, 
Even this brinish marsh Shall squeaze out teares from out 
his spungy cheekes. x6iz Siiaks. Cymb. iv, ii. 349, 1 saw 
. .the Roman Eagle wing’d From the spungy South, to this 
part of the West. 1659 Titus Killing no Murder 5 Had 
not his Highnes had a faculty to be fluent in his teares..: 
Had he not had spungie eyes [etc.]. X872 Echo zo Aug., 

After plenty of rain, with leaden water and a dismal, spongy 
look everywhere. 

fig. 1599 B. JoNsoN Ev, Man out of Hum. Prol., With 
a gripe, [to] Crush out the humour of such spongie soules. 
x6ix C0TCR.S.V. Afer, When Princes doe squeeze out of their 
spungie Officers the moisture which they haue purloyned 
from them. 

b. Resembling a sponge in absorptive qualities ; 
absorbent. Chiefly Jig. 

1603 Shaks. Alatb. 1. vii. 71 What [can we] not put vpon 
His spungie Officers? x6o6 — Tr. Jy Cr, 11. ii. X2 1’here is 
no Lady,. More spungie, to sucke in the sense of Feare. 
1697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 1. 438 Oft whole sheets'descend of 
slucy Rain, Suck'd by the spongy Clouds from off the Main. 

c. Of the nature or character of a sponger or 
parasite; = Sponging ///. (z. 

z6o 2 MARSTON^«f.«5’ Mel. iv, Blowne up with the flatter- 
ing puffes Of spungy sycophants. 

4 . Jig. Deficient in substance or solidity. 

1603 Florid Afontaigne in. v. 524 The wordes : no longer 
windie or spungie, but of fleshe and bone. 1665 J. Webb 
Stone‘Heng{x7tf) 82 To set a petty Gloss upon a spungy 
Conjecture. 16S0 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 273 R. H. in his 
answer., is plainly not so much copious as loose and spungy, 
and not at all solid. 1829 Best Pers. ty Lit, Alem, 171 Uhe 
puffy, spungy,, .washy, style that prevails at the present 
day, x80 St. fames's Gas. 6 Jan, 4/2 Mr, Olney's English 
is, as usual, rather spongy. 

5 . Of texture or other qualities : Resembling that 
of a sponge. 

x6ii CoTCR,, Spongiositt,. .a spungie lightnesse. 1633 P- 
TtfiTCHEn Purp/e ist, IV. xxvii, [The lungs] Built of a lighter 
frame, and spungie mold. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltern fp V ale 
Farm. 84 Hollow, spungy Texture of Parts. 1765 A. Hick. 
SON 'Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 69 The soil may be of a spungy 
nature. 1800 Aled. frnl. fll. 199 The sore had an ugly, 
spungy aspect, ^1827 Faraday Chem. Afattip. xiv. (*842) 

315 The platina in the spongy state. x86o Tyndall Ctac, 

II. xxvi. 372 The ice on which the dirt-band’* rcst..appears 
to be of a spongier character. . 

/ig. x86s Geo. Eliot Ess. (1884) 202 A spongy texture of 
mind that gravitates strongly to nothing. 

Q, Resembling that pressed from a sponge. 

1605 G. Ellis Lament. Lost Sheep IxxvItjThat spungy 
moyslure, that in deadly thrall For tby pale bps the sonnes 
of men thought meeie. « 1864 Hawthorne Nofefku 

(1879) n. 191 with a spongy moisture diffused through the 
atmosphere. 
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SPONTANEOUS. 


7. Comb., as spongy-Jloviend, -fooled, -looking, 
-wooded adjs. 

1825 Greenhotise Comp. II. 26 A spongy*wooded green, 
house shrub. 1829 Loudon Eneycl. Plants (1836) 6<:» Ad- 
iuuiia cirrhosa ; spongy-fiower’d. 1835 Willis Psrtctllings 
11. Iv. 130 The small donkey.. pricking back his long ears 
as if he were counting his spongy.fooled followers. 1855 
Tennyson To Rev. F. D, Maurice xi, The Kawn as yet Is 
hoar with rime, or spongy.wet. 1870 H. A. Nicholson 
Man. Zaol. xiv.CiSys) 143 U forms spongy.looking, orange- 
coloured crusts. 

Sponk, obs. Ibrm of Spukk. 
tSpon-neW, «• Obs. rare. [Southern form 
of Span-new a.\ Perfectly new. 

13. . K.AlJs.^oss Richcliche he dob him schredc, In .spon 
neowe knyiis wede. a 2400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. 
75/586 Heil whos sonc has wrouht A 1 vr hele sponnewe. 

Spousal (spp’nsal), a. [ad. L. sponsdl-iSf f. 
sponsits^ spouse.] Of or pertaining to mar- 
riage ; spousal ; wedded, wedding, 

1656 Blount Spemsalf belonging to betrothing or 

manage. [Hence in Bailey, etc.] 1840 Penny Cycl, XVill. 
197/1 A vase, executed for her majesty, as a sponsal present 
by her. x866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovias Fasti ii. 59s O maidens 
fair, Choose not a sponsal day, /hid. iv. 1097 T ithonia thrice 
must leave the sjponsal bed. 

Ii Sponsalia (sppns?**lia). [L.. neut. pi. of 
spomdlis: see prec.] Espousals, marriage. 

*S 3 S Stewart Crotu Scot. III. 390 That 9uiethe..Betiux 
thame selfhs sponsalia tha maid, Sync in his place re&sauit 
hir as wyfe, 178 . R. Watson Chcuu Esu V. 376 (Jodd, Atv 
order, equally determined, is observable in the times of 
accomplishing the sponsalia of plants. 

t Sponsali’tious, a. Obs.-^ [ad. late L. spon- 
sdliliuSf-tctuSji. spottsdliax see prec.] = Sponsal a. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Sponsibi'lity. rare [f. next : see -rrr.] 
Responsibility, respectability. 

X7^ CowpER Let. to Mrs. C. 3 Apr., Though my friend, .. 
before I was admitted an inmate here, was satibhed that I 
was not a mere vagabond, and has since that time received 
more convincing proofs of my sponsibiltty, yet [etc,]. 

Sponsible (spp*nsibT), a. Now only dial. 
[Aphetic f. Responsible a . ; cf. next.] Respons- 
ible, reliable, respectable. 

172X WODROW Hist. Stiff". Ch. Scot. (1830) III. 439/x Till 
caution was found, by two sjwnsiblc persons, [that] she 
should present herself to thesheriff when called. 1765 Cowper 
Lei. 3 July, My woollen*draper, a very healthy, wealthy, 
sensible, sponsible man. 18x0 S. Green Reformist I. 120 
' My Lord,* replied the creditor, ‘ I am an honest, sponsible 
shoemaker*. 1836-8 Haliuurton Clcekm. Ser, 11. xxii. 
(1830) 276 But John Bull is like all other sponsible folks; 
he thinks ’cause be is rich be is wise too. 1856 G. Hendcr. 
SON Pop. Rhymes 97 One of the decent neighbours, and 
most sponsible man in the company. 

Sponsion (spf^'njan). [ad. L. sponsion noun 
of action f. spondere to promise solemnly, give 
assurance, etc.] 

1. A solemn or formal engagement, promise, or 
pledge, freq. one entered into or made on behalf of 
another person. 

1677 Owen yttj///! vii. Wks. 1830 HI. 270 The apostle 
interposeib himself by a voluntary sponsion to undertake 
for Onesimus. 1692 Burnet Disc. Pastoral Care vi. 54 No 
Church before ours.. took a formal Sponsion at the Altar 
from such as were ordained Deacons and Priests. 1709 
Strypb Aim. Ref. I. xxxiv. 343 Because in the Initiation 
of Baptism we stuck not to the Abrenuntiations and 
Sponsions made for us. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 16 A 
kind of Sponsion and Security for the present and future 
Performance of the whole Duty of Man. x8oi Napleton 
Advice Minister Cosp. 35 This is a great and weighty 
sponsion. 2850 R. D. Hampden Charge Visit. Diocese 
Heref. 39 Many children have not teen baptized in the 
Church — have never had those sponsions made for them, 
which the instructions of the Church Catechism presuppose, 
b. Spec. (See quot. 1S53.) 

1776 in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1 . 238 The agree- 
ment entered into by Gen, Arnold was a mere sponsion on 
his part, he not being invested with powers for the disport 
of prisoners not in his possession. 2853 Whewell Grotins 
II. 130 Sponsions is the term we may use when any persons 
not having a commission from the Supreme Authority make 
any engagement which properly touches that authority, 

2. Rom. Law. An engagement to pay a certain 
sum to the other party in a suit, in the event of 
not proving one^s case. 

1632 Sanderson Serm. 207 The Defendant also making 
the like sponsion and entnng the like bond, in case he 
should be cast, x88o Muirhead^^^/wx iv. § 13 In the same 
way as. .the action for a definite sum of^money due is 
perilous for a defender rashly denying his liability, on 
account of his sponsion. 

Hence f Spo’nsional c., entering into an engage- 
ment or pledge. Obs. 

a x6E^ Leighton Serm. Wks. (1859) 526 It is evident that 
ne is righteous, even in that representative and sponsional 
person he put on. 

Sponsou (spp nsan), sb. Also 9 sponsing, 
sponcing. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. One or other of the triangular platforms 
before and abaft the paddle-boxes of a steamer. 

o.. 2633 iVauf. jVJo^.W.i54Thft*Lightn\Tig*wasTati into 
by a collier, which struck her Just abaft her paddle-box.. . 
Her sponcings and sponcing-timters were broken. 1846 A. 
Young NatU. Diet. 292 Sponsings^ or SPoncings, in a 
steam-ship, the curve of the timbers and planking towards 
the outer pan of the wing before and abaft each of the 
paddle-boxes. 

1838 Civil Eng, <5* Arch, fmh I. 384/2 Breadth over 


the sponsons, 43 ft. Ditto over the paddle boxes, 48 ft. 
X871 Kincslkv At Last i, Then had come.. a day of.. 
^vatclling.,the water from ihesponson behind the paddle, 
boxes. 

atirib. 2835 [sec above], 1867 Ssiytii Sailors IVord-bk. 
6t4 Sponson-Riutt the same as wing-wale. 2875 Knight 
Did. Mecin 2287 Spoitson-beant, one of the two projecting 
beams uniting the ^ddle-box beam with the ship’s side. 

2 . A gun platform, standing out from the side of 
a vessel. Also aitrih. 

^ 2862 W, H. Russell Diary North ^ s. I. 291 The ship., 
is armed. .with rifled field-pieces and howitzers on the 
. sponsons. 2887 Daily News 24 Oct. 5/5 The system.. of 
carrying heavy guns..m sponson ports so high on the poop 
and forecastle. 2897 Ibid. 28 July 8/5 'Jbeir construction 
(five sponsons on each side of the upper deck) causes them 
to roll heavily. 

Hence Spo’nson v. traus.^ to support, or set outf 
on a sponson. Also Spo'naoned ppl, a. 

2^5 Merit. Post 10 Aug. 4^5 The same may be said of 
cruisers, part of whose most Important armament is spon* 
soned out on the broadside. 1897 River ff Coast \ SepL 
23/x The sponsoned deck acts as a guard to the hulL 
Sponsor (sp^rnsot), sb. [a. L. sponsor, agent- 
noun f. spondere ; cf. Spoksion.] 

1 . Reel. One who answers for an infant at bap- 
tism ; a godfather or godmother. 

2652 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 153 How could the Sponsors be 
indangered while there were Parents?^ a 2700 Evelyn 
Diary 6 Oct. 2687 , 1 was godfather to Sir John Chardin's 
sonn...Thc Earle of Bath and Countesse of Carlisle, the 
other Sponsors. 2737^ Genii. Mag. VJI. 21/1 It is well 
known, that the Business of Sponsors at Baptism is in 
general brought to a very scandalous Pass. 2807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. m. 959 Here, with an Infant, joyful sponsors 
come. 2850 R. I. Wilberforce Holy Baptism 103 The 
practice of requiring sponsors at Baptism is of ancient dale. 
2907 Verncy Mem. II. 237 When her daughter was born 
notning would satisfy Lady Abdy but that Sir Ralph should 
stand sponsor. 

fig. 2848 Tiiackerav Van. Fair xxxili, His Lordship., 
was a credit to his political sponsor. 

2 . One who enters into an engagement, makes a 
formal promise or pledge, on behalf of another ; a 
surety. 

2677 MitGE Fr. Did. 11, Sponsor, or surety that under- 
takeih for another.^ 2682 J. Scott Chn Life 1. iv. (1684) 
207 Our Mediator Is called the Sponsor, or Surely of a 
better Covenant. 2741 C Middleton Cicero viii. 11 . 297 
Magius, oppressed with debts,.. had been urging Marcellus, 
who was his .sponsor for some part of them, to furnish him 
with money to pay the whole.^ x8oo Asiat. Ann. Reg. V, 
58/2 Sponsors also arc of two kinds, one for appearance, the 
other ior payment, 2864 D. G. Mitchell Stor. 207 , 1 
found it requisite, .to become sponsor for bis good conduct. 
z8^ Muirheao Gaittsw. § 128 The positions of sponsor 
and fidepromissor are much the same. Ibid. Dig, 535 All., 
who failed.. to relieve sponsors (sureties) who had paid for 
them. 

b. One who stood surety for the appearance 
and good faith of either parly in a trial by combat. 

2825 Scott Talism. xxviii, ITie sponsors of both champions 
went, as was their duty, to see that they were duly armed, 
and prepared for combat. /^2</.,^The sponsors, heralds, 
and squues now retired to the barriers. 

3. Irons/. Of things (after sense i or 2). 

2846 Landor Hellenics Wks. II. 486 We are what suns 
and winds and waters make us^ 'The mountains are our 
sponsors. 1870 Emerson W ks. (Bohn) III. 134 
All the good days behind him are spon';ors, who speak for 
him, 2889 Gretton Memory's Harkback 233 In Essex, 
especially, (he aguish climate stood sponsor for the absence 
of clerics as a rule, 

■ Spo'nsor, v. [f. prec.] Irans. To be surety 
for, to favour or support strongly. (Common in 
recent use.) 

2884 L'pool Mercury 6 June 5/8 The eldest daughter, who 
has ever sponsored her father's cause. 2888 Standard 24 
Feb. 5/2 The Company is to be most powerfully sponsored. 

Spo'nsoress. [f. Sponsoe sb. -ess.] A 
female sponsor. 

2872 G. A. Lawrence L ady Montfort, another 
relative,.. offered to be the bride’s sponsoress at St. James’, 

Sponsorial (sppnso^Tial), sb. and a. [f. Spon- 
soe : see -ORIAL.] 

A. sb. A baptismal sponsor or name-father. 

2836 MarRVAT Pirate vii. You will now on the coast meet 

with a Blucher, a Wellington, a Nelson, &c., who will wring 
swabs . . without feeling that it is discreditable to sponsorials 
so grand. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a sponsor. 

1847 in Webster. 2853 Ckr, Rememb. No. 79, 62 The 
clause just quoted of the sponsorial exhortation. x86a 
Wilberforce in Hopkins Hawaii Pref., She.. sends out 
sponsorial gifts befitting England's Queen. 2897 Daify 
News 22 May 4/4 He would rather regard the former in 
their sponsorial function. 

Sponsorship (sp^?*nsojjip). [f. Sponsor sb. + 
-SHIP.] The state of being a sponsor ; the office 
of a sponsor. 

2809 Malinin Gil Bias xi. I, The governor’s lady, wishing 
to draw the bonds of sponsorship still closer in this friendly 
party, stood for Scipio's daughter. 2848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. II. V, It knits them unto me, and me to them, That 
bond of sponsorship. 2^5 Daily News 26 Feb. 2/4 To 
undertake the sponsorship of a resoWtioa wbicb asks the 
House to put aside this measure. 
f Spo-ntal, a. Obs.~~^ [ad. L. spottldRis.j (See 
quot) Also + Spo'ntane xr. Obs,~° (CL next.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr.^ SPonial. Spontane. . . that doth or 
is done willingly, naturally, without help or constraint, 
voluntary. 


i* Spon.'fca.li€3/l| a, Obs. [f, L. sponlancdis + 
-AL.] Spontaneous, in various senses. 

260a Fulbecke xst Pi. Parall. 58 But curtesie is a free, 
spontaneal and ingenious quality, to which no inforcement 
can be used. 2653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. IVinds 361 Let 
the seventeenth Motion be the Spontaneall or Willing 
Motion of Rotation or wheeling. 26^ W. Simpson 
Chym, 82 The occasional and .«iponianeal depravations of 
their ferments. 

Spontaneity (sp/)ntanrlti). [ad. L. type 
*spoittdneitaSy f. spent dne-tts. So F. spontanHu^ 
It. sponlaneitd, Sp. espoitianeidadf Pg. -zdade.'] 
Spontaneous, or voluntary and unconstrained, 
action on the part of persons ; the fact of possess- 
ing this character or quality. 

2652 C. Cartwright Crr/. Relig. i. x8i Thus we see how 
Bernard doth agree with Calvin in making the freedome of 
mans will to consist in a spontaneity, and a freedom fVom 
coaction. ^2682 Flavel Meth. Grace xxix. 504 He laid 
down his life with the greatest cbearfulness and spontaneity 
that could be. 27« ir. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers 348 
Freedom, in his Opinion, is only a meer Spontaneity, and 
doth not imply a Power of not doing what one doth. 2789 
Belsham Ess. I_. ix. 172 Physical liberty; by which he 
means the principle of spontaneity, 2804-^ Svd. S.mith’ 
Mor, Philos, xvii. (1850) 251 Actions performed without the 
spontaneity of the agent, are automatic. 2852 Carlyle 
Sterling \\\. vii, The general aspect of him indicated free, 
dom, perfect s^nlaneity, with a certain careless natural 
grace. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 302 There is less 
energy and less spontaneity and originality. 

I 2. Spontaneous or voluntary action or movement 
I on the part of animals (or plants); activity of 
physical organs in the absence of any obvious ex- 
ternal stimulus. 

2722 J. Clarke Orig. Mor. Evil 112 Because they (animals] 
have not the Power of abstract Reasoning., we call it gener- 
ally Spontaneity.^ 2789 E. Darwin^o/. Card. 11. (1791) 253 
See note on Collinsonta for other instances of vegetable 
spontaneity. 2793 Cowper Let, 23 Feb., Considering more 
nearly, I found it [a minnow] alive, and endued with 
spontaneity. 2837 P. Keith Boi. Lex. 340 We regard the 
terin Spontaneity as being less exceptionable than that of 
Instinct; butstill it is a spontaneity that feeling has nothing 
to do with. 2866 J. Martineau Ess, I. 268 The instincts 
and spontaneities of animals. 2877 M. Foster Physiol. 
111. V. (2878) 472 How absolutely devoid of spontaneity or 
irregular automatism Is the spinal cord of the frog. 

3. The fact or quality in things of being spon- 
taneous in respect of production, occurrence, etc, 
2751 Johnson Rambler No, 131 r 22 Comrnunity of 
possession must include spontaneity of production. 2794 
^IRS. Piozzi Synon. IL g6i We cannot commend the opu- 
lence of the ground, but its richness and spontaneity. 2823 
Chalmers Serm. I, 229 Every constitutional desire would 
run out in the unchecked spontaneity of its own movements. 
2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VI. 546 The most conspicuous 
feature of these [tabetic] fractures Is their spontaneity. 

b. The fact or quality of coming without deep 
thought or premeditation. 

2826 J. Gilchrist Led. s$notef Many remarks.. to which 
we bad given some aedit for originality and spontaneity. 
2839 Hallam Hist, Lit. nr. y. § 7 Poets who, delighted 
with the spontaneity of their ideas, never reject any that 
arise. 2873 Symonds Grk, Poets i. 2 Those poems of nascent 
nations,.. marvellous in their infantine spontaneity. 

Spontaneous (sppnti^'nros), a. [f. L, spon- 
idne-us. f. sponle of one's own accord, freely, 
willingly. So F. spontane(ef It. sponlaneot Sp. 
and Pg. espontaneo.'l 

I. Of personal actions ; Arising or proceeding 
entirely from natural impulse, without any ex- 
ternal stimulus or constraint; voluntary and of 
one's own accord. 

2656 Hobbes Liberty, etc. (1842) 79 That all voluntary 
actions, where the thing that induceth the will is not fear, 
are called also spontaneous, and said to be done by a 
man’s own accord. 2600 C. Nesse Hist. ^ Myst. Test. 

I. 43 Her eating therefore was a spontaneous act. 2727 
De Foe Hist, Appar, i. (1640) 16 By apparition also 1 am 
to understand such appearances of these superior beings, 
as are spontaneous and voluntary. 2781 J. Moore View 
Soc. It. U790) f • be. 92 The spontaneous respect paid to the 
antiquity of their families. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. i. 

§ 29 The resemblance of natural disposition made it a spon- 
taneous act of Aluretus to fall into the footsteps of Cicero. 
2868 Si. Pattison Academ. Org. 6 The movement was by 
no means a spontaneous one on the part of the House, 
b. Of persons : Acting voluntarily and from 


natural prompting. 

2732 Berkeley Alciphr. it. § 21 It was needless to estab. 
lish professors, .while there are so many spontaneous lec- 
turers in every comer of thestreets. 2829 1 . 'Taylor Entkus. 
XV. 70 The ranks of a numerous body of men can never be 

filled up by spontaneous labourers of this sort. 

c. Of utterances, etc. ; Coming freely and witn- 
ont premeditation or effort. 

2856 N. Brit. /?«».XXVI.52 The privileged visitor, .would 
. .have heard from him. .similar spontaneous expositions o 
Scripture. 2870 Burton Hist. Scot. IxxjL (1873) ^ 

spontaneous thought which he could not help uttering. 5 

/tWa. £r:am. g SepU 3/1 The fun .s 

beaten out, but is alwaj-s fresh, spontaneous, and iMuriMt. 

2. Of motion : Arising purely from, entirely oe 
termined by, the internal operaUve or directive 
forces of the organism. Ilbe. 

1659 H. JIORE Inimcrt. Sauln. lu ‘fountain of 

Bodies, endued with spontaneous Motion. 1607 
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Phys. Sot. 2 Vegetables.. have in some instances spontan- 
eous, though ,we know not that they have voluntarj% 
motion. x8^ Carpenter Anim, Phys, 17 These two func- 
tions,— sensibility and the power of spontaneoas motion,— 
being peculiar to animals, are called the functions of animal 
life. 1880 Bessey Botany 196 Living protoplasm has every- 
where, under proper conditions, the power of spontaneous 
movement. 1882 Sachs' Sot. 871 These movements 

were termed ‘spontaneous nutations *. 

3. Of natural processes: Occurring^ •without ap- 
parent external cause ; having a self-contained 
cause or origin. 

In 19th cent, use esp. of chemical or physical changes: see 
quots. under (^). 

(a) 1664 Power Exp, Philos. 11. iiTThe Spontaneous Dila- 
tation and Elastick Rarefaction of that little remnant of Ayr. 
1693 Bentley Lcct. iv. 114 A spontaneous production 
of Mankind may not possibly have been true. 1751 John- 
son Rambler lAo, 163 P3 He expects every moment to be 
placed in regions of spontaneous fertility. 176^ Museum 
Rust, IV. 200, 1 suppose there was no corn on it of spon- 
taneous growth. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang.Wy The old man 
looked witli horror at the spontaneous motion of the book. 
1859 Mill Liberty iv. (1865) 45/2 He suffers these penalties 
only in so far as they are.. the spontaneous consequences 
of the faults themselves, i860 Tyndall Glac. it. 292 The 
spontaneous falling of the stones appeared more frequent 
this morning. 

{b) 1805 Saunders Min, IVaiers 338 The spontaneous 
changes which this water undergoes. 1813 J. Thomson 
Led. Inflavt. 51 When- inflammation occurs., without our 
being able to trace its production to the action ofany obvious 
cause, it is termed spontaneous inflammation. 1836-41 
Brands Chem. (ed, 5) 561 The aqueous solution, .is subject 
to spontaneous decomposition. i85i J. R. Greene Man. 
Anim, Kin^d., Cedent, 182 The mode in which spontaneous 
fission occurs among many other forms of Actinozoa. 

fh.j/£c. Of lassitude. Obs, 

167^ Owen Indwelling Sinxx, {1732) 105 A spontaneous 
Lassitude, or a (^useless Weariness and Indisposition of the 
Body. 1732 Arbutiinot Rules 0/ Did in Aliments^ etc. 
378 Its Symptoms are a spontaneous Lassitude or Sensation 
of Weariness. 

4. a. Spontaneous geiieration.^ the development 
of living organisms without the agency of pre- 
existing living matter, usually considered as result- 
ing from changes taking place in some inorganic 
substance. (Cf. KquivogaIi a, 3 .) 

The possibility of such development, once generally 
accepted as a fact and subsequently rejected, has been a 
subject of debate in more recent times. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Holes Wks. 1710 I. 278^The 
Generation of Serpents, which is Spontaneous sometimes. 
1665 Hooke Microgr, 141 For the Sea. .affords as many 
Instances of spontaneous generations as either the Air or 
Earth. 1728 Chambers Cyd, s.v. Equivocation, Equivocal 
Generation, . . which we also call spontaneous, was commonly 
asserted and believed amon^the antient Philosophers. 1835 
J. Duncan Beeiles 194 Admitting the doctrine of spontane- 
ous generation, it was necessary [etc. ].^ 1837 Henfrev Dot, 
543 The idea of a spontaneous generation of organic bodies 
is now exploded. 1882 Vines tr. Sacks' Sot. 944 The first 
and simplest plants had no ancestors; they arose by spon- 
taneous generation. 

Jig. 1870 Max Muller Set. Rdig. (1873) 377 You see the 
spontaneous generation of mythology with every new name 
that b formed. 

b. Spontaneous comhistion^ the fact of taking 
fire, or burning away, through conditions pro- 
duced within the substance itself ; spec, the alleged 
occurrence of this fact in persons addicted to the 
excessive use of alcohol. 

(n:) 1809 W, Nicholson's Jm!. Nat, Philos. XXIII. 278 The 
spontaneous combustion of a large quantity of charcoal. 
1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 1093 The spontaneous com- 
bustion.. of masses of tow, cotton, or rags saturated with 
oil. 1B76 VoYLE & Stevenson MiliL Did, 397/1 New- 
burnt charcoal, and particularly new ground charcoal, is 
very liable to spontaneous combustion. 

{b) 1795 Repertory oj Arts II, 424, 1 shall not pass over in 
silence the spontaneous combustions of human bodies. 2799 
iV, Nicholson's yrnU Nat. Philos. Ill, ^05 The apparently 
sponraneous Combustion of living Individuals of the human 
Species. ^ 2832 Brewster Natural Ma^c xiii. 321 The 
extraordinary phenomenon of the spontaneous combustion 
of living bodies. 1853 Dickens Bteale Ho. Pref., It was 
shewn upon the ewdence that she had died the death to 
which thi^ name of spontaneotLs combustion has been given. 
1882 Syd, Soc. Lex. s.v. Combustion, Spontaneous com. 
bustion. . most of the cases recorded,., either they have 
been near a fire, or some suspicious circumstances suggestive 
of murder have been present. 

5. Growing or produced naturally without culti- 
vation or labour. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 214 Spontaneous Vegetables seeming 
a food proper enough for spontaneous Animals. 1684 Penn 
in AcademyliBgS) ti Jan. 37/1, 1 have observed three sorts 
[of vines!.. .Thes are spontaneous, 2705 R. Beverly Fzr- 
ginia 11. iv. (1722) 127 Whence they had their Indian Corn, 
I can give no Account; for I don't believe that it was spon- 
.taneous in those Parte. . 2725 Pope Odyss. ix. 125 Spon- 
taneous wines from weighty clusters pour. 2760-2 Goi.dsm, 
Cit. jy.xxxi. Spontaneous flowers take place of the finished 
parterre. 180S Saunders Min. Waters Except the turf, 
and some scanty heath, no spontaneous vegetation is to be 
seen. 2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 49 NVe passed 
‘ a spontaneous rye-field *. 2883 Day Indian Fish 8 Fbh 
^red with salt-earth, or spontaneous but untaxed salt. 

b. Freq. with fruits, products, productions, 
axqzq Newton Chronol. Amended x. (1728) 183 These 
several colonies, .fed on the spontaneous fruits of the earth. 
2751 Johnson Rambler No. 169 r 4 There are regions of 
which the spontaneous products cannot beequalled tn other 
soils by care and culture. 2826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 
67/2 If the English were in a paradise of spontaneous pro- 
ductions, they would continue to dig and plough. 2839 


Hallam Hist,Lit.iw,\v, §96 When men lived on the spon- 
taneous fruits of the earth. 1872 hXomxx Voliaire 6 The 
self-raised spontaneous products of some miraculous soil. 

C. Produced, developed, coming into existence, 
by natural processes or changes. 

1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Did in Aliments, etc. 200 
Constitutions abounding with a spontaneous alkali, ougnt 
to avoid alkaline Substances. 1770 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 2) 
IV. 2671/2 Mr. Wiicke.. distinguishes it by the name of 
spontaneous electricity. 2B26 Art of Brewing (ed, 2) 28 
Leaving a portion of matter unattenuated, to produce brisk- 
ness, and, consequently, spontaneous fineness and flavour. 
1846 G, E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem, II. 249 The urine 
which threw down a spontaneous sediment 1862 Marsh 
Eng. Lang. iii. 59 All the gorgeous spontaneous hues of 
sun-Jit cloud. 

6 . QvtosUadv, nsnext. 

1667 Milton P,L, vit, 203 Chariots wing'd.. now came 
forth Spontaneous. 1720 Pope Iliad xvii. 248 The stub- 
born arms.. Conform’d spontaneous, and around him closed. 
2780 Cowper Progr, Error 364 But we, as if good qualities 
would grow Spontaneous, take but little pains to sow. 2810 
Scott Lady 0/ L, l. xxxti, Till to her lips in measured 
frame The minstrel verse spontaneous came. 

Spontaneonsly {sjyntf-n/ssli), adv. [f, prec. 
+ -LY.] In a spontaneous manner. 

1. By natural impulse ; of a free and unconstrained 
will ; of one’s own accord. 

1660 R. Coke yus/ice Find. 7 Therefore Children, .have 
will, and do things spontaneously. 2670 G. H. Hist, Car^ 
dinals iii. ii, 266 Considering the offers many had spontan- 
iously made him. im Johnson Rambler No. 175 p 10 He 
who is spontaneously suspicious, may be justly charged 
with radical corruption. 2794 R. T. Sulivan View Nat. 
1. 130 For what is power or energy? Is it not a disposition 
m act, either spontaneously, or in consequence of some 
impression ? 2809 Svd. Smith Wks, (1859^ I. i6r/2 Monk 
spontaneously sent down some confidential letters, which 
turned the scale of evidence. 1856 Dove Logic Chr, Faith 
i-§2. 37 This is correct so long as the mind acts. .spon. 
taneously. 1877 Brockett Cross 4- Crescent 456 The Sub- 
lime Porte spontaneously informed the prince., that it would 
spare no effort [etc.]. 

b. Without thought or premeditation. 

1800 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T, (ed. 2) III. [The apo- 
logy] sprang spontaneously to his lips. 1831 D. E. Wiluams 
Life^ 4- Corr. Sir T, Lawrence II. 383 in his letters, his 
opinions and sentiments are poured forth warmly and spon. 
tancously as they aros& 1870 J. H. Nf.wman Gram. Assent 
ir. vin.33x Taste, skill, invention m the fine arts.. are exerted 
spontaneously, when once acquired. 

2, By natural action ; without apparent or obvious 
external cause or inffnence. 

2658 Evelyn Fr, Card, (1675) 85 The unripe figs,.. if they 
stay till they spontaneously quit the trees [etc.]. 2664 Power 
Exp. Philos. II. 243 You shall see the water spontaneously 
arise, .in the Tube. 2764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 24 Truth goes 
forth spontaneously if not held back. 2776 Adam Smith W, 
N, If. V. (1869) I. 364 If [the capital] tvas produced spontan- 
eously, it would be of no value in exchange, a 2806 Horsley 
Serin, xvii. (i8t6) II, 68 As the inquiry is of the highest im- 

f ortance, and spontaneously presents itself, it is to this that 
shall devote tne remainder of the present discourse. 2825 
J. Neal Bro. yonathan III, 188 A great bell., fhr below me, 
rang out, spontaneously, of itself, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 206 If only wisdom can be taught, and does not come to 
man spontaneously. 

b, spec. By natural chemical or physical change 
or development. 

1771 Encycl. Brit. II. 220/1 Some earths and stones 
abound so with nitre, that it effloresces ^spontaneously. 
1794 G. Adams Nat, 4* Exp, Philos, 1. xiL 501 It takes 
fire spontaneously by the contact, of air. 2804 Abernetiiv 
Surg, Obs. 01 It IS no uncommon circumstance to meet with 
wens, that nave burst spontaneously. 1837 P. Keith Bot, 
Z,ex. 35 Ihe nascent bulbs, which.. spontaneously detach 
themselves from the parent plant. 2B78 Huxley Physiogr, 
XV. 251 In other cases the coral animal spontaneously splits 
in two halves. 2892 Photogr, Ann, II. 5x7 This remarkable 
group of crystals was produced. .quite spontaneously. 

3. By natural growth; without being specially 
planted or cultivated. 

a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1683) 52 This same plant 
may grow naturallyand spontaneously in several countries. 
2733 \V. Ellis Chilternty Fale Farm, 84 Young Oaks., 
that Spontaneously grow op from the Acorns. 176^ Afuseum 
Rust. IV, 242 Common hay which is mixed wxth burnet 
growing spontaneously. 2836 Maccillivrav Trav, Hum< 
boldt XXV. 384^ It is supposed by botanists that it grows 
spontaneously in the mountainous regions. 

b. By natural production ; without tillage. 

1700 Evelyn Diary 23 July, Some foreign country which 
would produce spontaneously pines, firs... yew, holly, and 
Juniper. 2748 Anson's Foy. i, v. (ed. 4) 61 UTie soil of the 
Island is truly luxuriant, producing fruits of rnost kinds 
spontaneously. 2830 Hersckel Study Nat. Philos. 2 The 
coarse aliments which the earth affords spontaneously. 

Spontaneoasness (sppnt^'nfSsnes). [f. as 
prec.] The state or quality of being spontaneous. 

0:1649 in N. 4* Q. Ser. i. X. 357 Spontaniousnes,,and 
readines to helpe those who are in distress or suffer injurj'. 
a 2676 Hale Prim. Orig,Man.\, ii. (1677)49 Ills impossible 
to resolve the spontaneousnes-s of many of their animal 
motions into those Principles. 2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 
Amer. III. 267 'l‘his can only be done by those who do 
approve and reverence spoiUancousness. 2872 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. liv, 6 The spontancousness of our gifts Is a - 
great clement in their acceptance. 

t Spontany, a. Oisr'^ [ad. L. sfonldne-us.] 

Spontaneous. 

1387-8 T. USK Test. Love iii. iv. (Skeat) 1. 33 Voluntarie 
or spontanye it is; for by spontanye wil it is do, that is to 
saye, with good wil not constraj'ned. i 

Spoutoou (sppntri'n). H'ow only Hist. [a. F. 
spent on (also esponton Esi'ONiooN),=Sp. 


SPOOK. 


(Pg. espontao), ad It spontone, spuntone, f. pnn. 
tone.punto point.] A species of half-pike or halberd 
carried by infantry officers in the i 8 th century (from 
about 1740 ). 

The It. form spontone is used as a foreign word by Barret 
Theor, fk'orrrr (1598) iv. iv. 113. 

1746 Dk. Cumb’ld in lo.'/r Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
1. 443, I dare say there was neither Solaier nor Officer. . 
who did not kill thetr one or two Alen with their Bayonets 
& Spontoons. 1746 Lond. Mag. 242 The Spontoon. .is a 
Weapon used of late Years by the Officers of f oot instead of 
the Half-Pike. 1769 PeNNANr Bril. Zool. III. 64 The nose 
was very long, narrow, and sharp-pointed, not unlike the 
end of a spontoon. 1786 Gentt. Mag. Apr. 350/1 The offi. 
cers svho mounted guard. .were paraded with their ssvords 
drawn instead of spontoons, for the first time since the regu. 
lation took place. j8oa James Mitit. Diet, s.v.. When the 
spontoon was planted, the regiment halted ; when pointed 
forwards, the regiment marched ; and when pointed back- 
wards, the regiment retreated. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose 
xxi, lam just now like the half-pikeor spontoon of Achilles, 
one end of which could wound, and the other cure. 1841 
Kmersok Ess. Ser. i. xi!. (1876) 284 Like the spontoons and 
staiidards^of the militia, which play such pranks in the ej’es 
and imaginations of school.boys. 

transf. 1785 Burns Potty Beggars xiii. From the gilded 
spontoon to the fife I was ready; I asked no more but a 
sodger laddie. 

Spoof (sp/7f), sb. slang, [Invented by A. 
Roberts ( 1852 -), comedian.] 

L A game of a hoaxing and nonsensical character. 
Also, a trivial round game of cards in which cer- 
tain cards when occurring together are denomin- 
ated ‘ spoof *. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 14 May 5/1 ‘The Adelphi Club was the 
birthplace of the mysterious game called “Spoof'*, was it 
not?* — ‘ Yes, I invented the pastime.' 2894 D. C. Murray 
Rising Star II. 235There is m theatrical circles an amuse- 
ment which is known as the game of spoof. 1895 Mrs. 
Croker Fillage Tales 89 We. .were sitting in our dining- 
room tent fanningourselves vigorously and playing 'spoof', 

2. Hoax, humbug; an instance of this. 

1897 Westm. Gnz. 23 Apr. 2/x There .seems just a little too 
much ‘spoof’ about the long-talked-of TrickolL 2905 Sat. 
Rev. 16 Sept. 370 One sees that the whole thing is a clumsy 
spoof. 

3. attrib. Hoaxing, humbugging, 

2895 A Roberts in Daily News 26 Aug. 6/3 My ‘spoof 
French ‘has often been the subject of amusement. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 27 June 7/2 Asking him to. .send a ‘spoof 
wire '—meaning any sort of nonsense. 

Hence Spoof v. trans,, to hoax or humbug. 

2B95 Punch 28 Dec. yoiti, I ‘spoof’ him— to use a latter- 
day term, x^x Daily Mail 2 Apr. 5/7 The House cave 
the willing tribute of laughter to the fact that it had been 
‘spoofed 


Spook (sp?7k), sb, [ad. Du. spooky G. spiik 
(also t spuch), app, of LG. origin, appearing first 
in MLG. 5p$k, spoekj spouk, spiik (whence MSw. 
spookj Da, spog), and older Du, spoocke (Kilian) ; 
other modern forms are LG, spbk, spok, WFris. 
spoek, NFris. spook, spuk, Sw, spoke. No certain 
cognates have been traced.] A spectre, appari- 
tion, ghost. 

First in American usage, which is illustrated separately in 
the first set of quotations. 

(o) xBox Mass, Spy 15 July (Thornton), By mine dunderl 
fly so swift as any spook. 2833 Vaelew^ Banks Ohio III. iii. 
40 Who ever heard of a spook eating? ax8S3 ‘Dow, Jr.’ 
Patent Serm. iii. 158 (Thornton), 'There did 1 see a Spook, 
sure enough, — milk-white, and moving round. 2878 w. H. 
Daniels That Boy i, The corners of New England which 
spooks and spirits were the last to leave. 

ib) 1859 Aytoun & Martin tr. Goethe's Poems and Ball., 
Magician's Apprentice 102 Broom, avaunt thee I To thy 
nook there I Lie, thou spook, there ! 2873 STpHENS Black 
Gin, etc. xi, I am haunted by a spook with oblique eyes and 
a pigtail. 2892 Tabid 19 Sept 446 To what particularorder 
of spook or spectre may he be assigned ? 

attrib. 2842 Spirit of Times (Philad.) 7 Mar. (Thornton), 
A-clatterin' the ghosts of dishes. .as tho’ he wasbringin’ in 
a spook-dinner. 2878 Aylward Transzmal To-day 213 , 1 
became acquainted with a ‘spooke story which [etc,]. 
1896 Westm. Gaz. 20 Jan. 3/3 An alleged spook-photo. 

Hence (as more or less colloquial or nonce- forma- 
tions) Spoo’kery, Spoo’kic(al a,, Spoo*kliiess, 
Spoo’kish a., Spoo*kism, Spookolo'glcal ‘ tz., 
Spookology, Spoo’ky a, 

2893 Atheu^um 18 Feb. 214/r The writer drags in sundry 
‘hauntings ’and * *spookeries ^of a mild nature. iQ^Contemp. 
Rev. LX VI. 652 The spookery business could not have saved 
him. 1887 Sat. Rev. 11 June 823/2 The new *spookic 
studies have come to stay. 2B86 Ibid. 11 Dec. 773/2 Those 
who have watched. .the recent outburst of *spookiral ac- 
tivity. 1Z86 Aihenxum 25 Dec. 858/2 The meal thing in 
the book is the creation of the ‘spookical * uncle. t8^o Cniic 
4 Jan, 3/2 An air of *spookiness pervades the volume. 2893 
Athemeum x8 Mar. 343/2 I’here is some ^spooknb mystery 
about a reappearance. 2886 Ibid. 25 Dec. 858/2 By his own 
rash act he resolved himself into *spoo_kism. 2897 Westm, 
Gaz. 6 July 2/3 Everything happened in the m€«t oriboaox 
*spookological manner. 2893 /^/rf. 25 July 5 
in Vienna. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 929/1 'Xisa*spooky 
place, that grave-yard. , 

Spook (sp;7k),i». [f. Spook sb. Cf. MLG. spoken, 
Du. spoken, G.spuken (dial. spueheii)-, also WFris. 
spoekje, NFris. spooke, Sw. spoka, Da. spope.'} 

1. trans. To haunt (a person or place). 

1883 Olive Schreiner Afr. Farm i. ii. She heard a rmt- 
ling, ..and knew it was your father coming to spook her. 

2. intr. To play the spook ; to ‘walk asafjhost. 

Also with it. , ■ - ■ 
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1890 Lowell Fiiz Adam's Story Poems IV. 206 Yet still 
the New World si^okcd it in his veins, A ghost he could not 
lay with all hts pains. xSgj Leland Mem. I. 10 The ghost 
went with them, and there it still ‘ spooks * about as of yore. 
Spool (sp/ 7 l), Forms : a. 4-7 spole, 7 
spoole, spowlo, 7~ spool. north, and .SV. 5- 
spule (6 spwle). 7. 8-9 spolo (8 spoal), 5 . 
6 spoyle, 8-9 dial, spoil, [ad. ONF. espolc 
(13th cent) or the source of this, MDu. *spole^ 
spoele, spuele (Du. spoel)j MLG and LG. sp6le 
(hence Da. and Sw. spole)^ OHG. spnola lem. 
(G. spxild) and spuoloj spuol masc, (obs. or dial. 
G. spul). In Romanic now represented by F. 
espoulCi F. and Sp. espolin^ It, spola^ spnola. 

The appearance of beside the tSth cent, seems 

to indicate a second adoption of the word from some Conti, 
nental source.] 

1 . A small cylindrical piece of wood or other 
material on which thread is wound as it is spun, 
esp. for use in weaving ; a bobbin. 

a. c 13*5 (floss, ly. do Bibbcsxo. in Wright Voc. 157 Les 
irevies^ the spoles. 14,. Lat.»Eu^, Voc. in Wr.AV^lcker 
613 Spola^ a Quyl, or a Spole. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 470 
Spol^ or scytyl, webstarys instrument, 

«3o Falsgr. 274 a wevers instrument. x6*o Shelton 
Quix, IV. xxix. 228 She is skilful in such Works, ..never 
ceasing to handle small Spindles or Spooles. x68x O. Key- 
wood i?/<TrrVr (i88r) II. 173 She.. rose up, went to the wheel 
.., winded half*a*score spooles., X783 specif. Oldham 
Prestxvidse's Patent No. 1368, AsUding frame which moves 
the bobbins . . upon tbespindles todistrioute the yam equally 
upon the spools. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Dun Tales i8i8 
IV. 426 He continued to throw the shuttle, whilst his little 
boy and his wife by turns wound spools for him. X843 Etteycl. 
Brit. (cd. 7) XXI. 825/1 The yarn destined for the warp is 
wound off upon little spools of wood called bobbins. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Ednc. IV, 274/2 Here the slivers are run 
side by side upon a wooden spool or bobbin. 

p. 1483 Caih. Angl, 357/x A Spule, 1509 Bur^h 
Rec. Edin. (i86g) I. 122 The armes of the webstaris, viz. 
thair signe of the spule to be vmaist in ilk baner. a 1568 
R. Semple in Banuatyne MS, (Hunter. Club) 356 Weill 
wrocht in the Iwmis with wobster gwmis, Bayth thik and 
nymmill gais the spwle. 1842 \VhistU*btnkie Ser. lit. 40 
Curlers, gae hamc. .To your pens, to your spules, or your 
tbummills. 1887 yamieson'sSc. Diet. Suppl. 226/2 A spuU 
is a pirn for yam or a pirn of yarn. Besides, the copes of 
yarn used in thread-making are called spules. 
y. 1757 Dyer Fleece 111.82 Patient art.. has a spiral engine 
form’d, Which on an hundred spoles, an hundred threads. , 
twines, ..easy-tended work. XTizxndthRep. Dep. Kpr.Pub. 
Rec. App. II. x6x A Machine.. by which ..a great number of 
Threads may be spun at one and the same time on a number 
of Spoals. X789 E. Darwin Bet. Card, ii. ii. 103 Then fly 
the spoles, the rapid axles glow. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(1842) 4x2 {Spinner)^ As the threads become twisted by. .a 
tall wheel which carries round the ‘spole*. X877- in dial, 
glossaries (W.Yks., Line., Leic., etc.). 

S. X796 w. H. Marshall Rur. Econ. Yorksh, (ed. 2) II. 
346 Spoilt the weaver s quill. 

b. In fig. uses. 

x6ix J. Davies (Heref.) IVii's Pilgr. xxvii, The wheeling 
of the Spheares . . Winde vp thy Hfes-Threed on the Spowle 
of y^res. xSax Clare Vill, Minstr. 1. 170 Short is the tnread 
on life’s spool that Is mine, 1666 Geo. Eliot F. Holt ti, 
That's a spool to wind a speech on. Abuses is the very word. 
2896 C. K. Paul ir. Huysmans* En Route v. 65 The first 
comer who will wind about me hts spool of commonplaces. 

c. A small shaped cylinder of wood on which 
sewing-thread is wound ; a reel. 

2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's Cabin xx. She tangled, 
broke, or dirtied her thread, or, with a sly movement, would 
throw a spool away altogether. i86x Wynter Soc. Bees 260 
The needle., carries a continuous thread wound oflfa reel or 
spool. 1890 W, J. Gordon Foundry x6o The spool.. holds 
400 yards of good cotton. It is a good article, and people 
can pay for it. 

d. Any cylinder on which cord, wire, tape, etc., 
is wound for convenience or for a special purpose. 

2864 Reader 5 Oct. 483/2 It also actuates the break-piece, 
..thereby producing electric induction in the outer coils of 
the two pairs of spools alternately. 1883 Cent. Mag. July 
381 Reeling up his line to the snell of the hook, and with his 
thumb on the spool of the reek 1889 Anthony's Photogr, 
Bull. II. 76Wewantafilm thin enough to be used on spools. 

2 . A mesh-pin used in net-making. 

1838 C. Bathurst Notes on Nets 17 ^rge meshes may be 
made on small spools, by giving the twine two or more turns 
round them. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Fartn II. 72 Spools, 
being made as broad as the length of the side of the mesh, 
are of different breadths. 

3 . attrib.^ as spool-cotton, -fratne, -pin, -stand, 
-ticket, -wheel-, f spool-knave (see quot. 16SS) ; 
spool-wood, wood for making spools. 

X538 Nottingham Rec. III. 200 Unum wollenlome cum 
ryngrathes, warpbarres et spoyle whele. x688 Holme Ar» 
7uoury III. 288/2 There is another sort of Spool Knave made 
of Wood -.in which there is holes made, .for two, three, four, 
or more Spools to be wound off into Clews. Ibid,, He 
beareth Argent, a Spool Knave, with the Spool Pin therein. 
2845 Glance Interior China 8x The spool-frame.. is pro- 
vided with two long posts, each two feet high, on the top 
of which is a transverse beam. 1851-4 Tomlinson Cycl. 
Arts (X867) II. 470/1 As it is usual to form a rope of three 
strands, three spole-frames are combined together In this 
laying machine. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Spoohstand, 
a rest or support for bobbins. x86z Catal. Iniemat. Exhib., 
Brit. II. No. 3677, Spool cotton, enamelled and six-cord. 
Ibid. No. 5x36, Spooltickets. xSgS bl. B. Daily Mail 4 Oct. 
5/2 The barque Assyria, laden with spoolwood and deals. 
Hence Spoolful. rare~°. 

i6xx CoTCR., aspoole-full, or spindle-full, of thread, 

yarne, &c. 


t Spool, si .2 Sc. Obs. In 5 spule. [app. 
an alteration of sptine Spook sb. i b.] collect. 
Wooden roofing-shingles. Also atlrib. 

1496 Acc. Ld. High Treat. Scot. I. 279 Item, ..in part 
payment of theking of the chapcll., with spule, iiijli.xijd. 
Ibid. 302 For thekmg of a rude of spule thak. Jbtd. 307 
Item,giffin tojohne Lam of Leith, in part of payment ofnalis 
*1^® werkhous and cha^l in the Castel 
of Edinburgh,.. lij Ii. xijs. 

Spool (sprll), V. rare. [f. Spool shy Cf. Du. 
spoelen, LG. spSlen, G. spulejt.l intr. To 
wind spools. b. trans. To wind (thread) on 
spools. Hence Spooled///, a. 

1603 Hollakd PlutarcKsMor. 337 A weaver will say that 
hisworke is to make a web.., and not to spoole, winde quils, 
. .or raise and let fall the weights. 1623 xxsllist. MSS, Comm., 
Var, Coil t. 94^ Some of them make, .their workfolkes.. 
spoole their chaines, twist their list. 2845 S. Judd Mar. 
garet li- ix, (1871) 271, 1 spooled on the doorstone for ma. 
x86a Catal. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II. No, 3885, Thrown 
silks, gum and soft-dyed and spooled. 

Spoo’ler. Also 6 fipullar, 7 -er, [Cf. prec.] 
One engaged in winding thread on spools. 

*554 -dci I Mary in. c. 7 § x Spinners, Carders, and Spul- 
lare of yarne. 1x678 Phillips, Spullers, of Yarn, those 
that trj' if it be well spun and fit for the Loom.) 1764 Burn 
Poor Lazos 156 The weavers supply the oflice of spooler 
and warper. 1797 Encycl.Brit. (cd. 3) XVII. 341/2 Every 
lock of wool .. becomes the means of support to. .spinners, 
spoolers, warpers, 1877 Ibid, (^. 9) VI, 502/1 It is given., 
to the hank- winder, who winds it on a large bobbin, and t^t 
in Its turn is handed to the spooler. 2893 Congregationatist 
Sept. 14 A spooler from the thread mill and a * hand * from 
the laundry, 

SpoO'Ung', nbl. sb. Also 6 spoul-, 6-7 spol-, 
7 spoyl-. jX Spool v.'] The action or employ- 
ment of winaing spools. 

^^1640 T. Sf>tYTit Ewes Berkeleys xSyThe Accompts 

whereof declare the charges in the. .spoolinge, warpinge, 
quillinge,. .and the like. 1738 Gentl, Mag, VIII. 658 They 
. .demanded a Note, .that they would forever forward give 
iS</. a Yard for Weaving and ts, for Spooling. 1891 Miss 
Dowie Girl in Karp, 232 All the. .shearing, washing, card- 
ing, spinning and spooling. 

b. attrib., as spooling-machine, -turn, -wheel, 
c 1564 in Noake IVoreest. Relics (1877) xo A spynynge 
turne and a spolyngeturnexijd. Ibid.xi, ij sp>'ninge tournes, 
a stwulinge toumc. 1^98 Evotno, Spola,..Q. weauers role, 
spoling wheele or qmll tume. 16x7 Minsheu Ducior, A 
Qull-iurne, that turnes the quilles, orspoyling Wheele. 1648 
Hexham ir, Een Garen-kroone,,.z^ Spoling-wheele. ^ 1841 
Civil Eng. fy Arch, yrnl, IV. 62 The spooling machine is 
cited as su^rior to that used in England. 1862 Times 27 
Mar., A beautiful automatic spooling machine by Brookes. 
tSpoom, Obs, [Alteration of Spoon t/.i] 
intr. To run before the sea, wind, etc. ; to scud. 
Alsoy^f. 

c X620 Fletcher & Mass. Double Marr, 11. t, We’ll spare 
her our main top-sail... Down with the foresail too, we’ll 
spoom before her. 1628 F. Fletcher IVorld Encomp. by 
^ir F. Drake 40 By no means that we could conceiue could 
belpe themselues. out by spooming along before the sea. 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais \\, i. 4 If it happened the foresaid 
members to be. .spooming with a full saile bunt faire before 
the winde. 2687 Drvden Hind 4- P. iii. 96 When vertue 
spooms before a prosperous gale, My heaving wishes help 
to fill the sail. 2830 Moriarty Hunter W. 219 
As he skims the broad surface of the vast Atlantic, or spooms 
along the mighty Southern Ocean. 

Spoo'nuilg, ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1 1 . Running before the wind. Obs.~^ 

1741 H. Bbooke Comimitia Poems tiSio) 391 The wind 
fresh blowing from the Syrian shore. Swift through the 
Hoods her spooming vessel bore. 

2 . [By association with spitnie .2 Foaming. 

1818 Keats Endym. 111. 70 O Moon 1 far.spooming Ocean 
bows to thee. x8Ss Reader 4 Nov. 500/3 With a spooming 
plunge. .He wrestles shoreward, paddling piteously. 
Spoon (spirn), sb. Forms: a. i spoon, i, 4-5 
spon, 3-6 spono (5-6 sponno). /S. 5 spoune, 
6-7 spoun- (6 spown); 5- spoon, 6-7 spoone. 
y. 5-6 north, and Sc, spoyn; north. 6 spoino, 

9 spooin. S. Sc, 5-6 spwne, 5-6, 9 spune, 9 
speen ; north. 5 spvne, 7, 9 speavm, 9 speun, 
speean, etc. [Common Teutonic: OE. spin,= 
OFris. spSn (WFris. spoen, spoan, EFris. span, 
NFris. span, span, spun), MLG. and LG. span, 
ON. and Icel. sp 6 nn (Norw. span) ; the original 
stem *sp^H- is differently (but normally^ repre- 
sented in ON. spinn (MSw. span, Sw. span. Da. 
spaati), OHG. and MHG. spSn (G. span), MDu. 
spoen (Dn. spaati). In OE., as in most of the 
Continental languages, the word has only the 
general sense of ‘chip’; sense 2 is specifically 
Scandinavian (Norwegian and Icelandic), but 
MLG. sptn had also the meaning of ‘wooden 
spatula ’ as in botter-spSnl\ 

1 1 . A thin piece of wood ; a chip, splinter, or 
shiver. Obs, 

c,zt,CorpHS Gloss. G loo.Gingria, spon. C900 tr. Boeipis 
Hist. III. 11. (iSgoIisfiMonioCgen to-dsseof tree p^s 
hal^n Cristes males sponas & scclkon neomaS, a soooSax . 
Leechd. II. 292 3 enim Jione neowran wyrttruman, delf up, 
J>wit nigon sponas on ]ya wtnstratx hand, c 2320 Sir Tristr. 
2039 Bi water he sent adoun Lijt linden spon. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 455 Of Ja spones of croys beel> i-doo 
meny vertues and wondres. Ibid, Vl, 297 pere was noujt 
oon spone kerof i-seie fiete uppon {>« water. C X400 beryn 
3430 And ivec hewc a-mys coy maoer spone, Wc knowe wcle 


..what pardon wee shull have. <11513 Fabvah Ckron. v. 
exxx. (iBii) 113 Of the spones of y> crosse ar tolde manye 
wounders, the which 1 ouer passe. 

t b. A roofing-shingle. Also collect. Obs. 
i3lfr-7 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 514 In vc. Botd. et 
Spone colpand., xxvj s. viij d. c 1357 Hid. 560 Et in ij mill. 
Spons faciend. ibidem. 1414-S Hid. 611 Item in j M> del 
spone empt. ad dictam Camcram (PriorisJ. t47S-6 in Swayne 
Sartim Church-w. Acc. (1896) 361 Of William Edyngdon for 
spones of j elme, ixd. 

2 . A utensil consisting essentially of a straight 
handle with an enlarged and hollowed end-piece 
(the bowl), used for conveying soft or liquid food 
to the mouth, or employed in the culinary pre- 
paration or other handling of this. 

Spoons are frequently distinguished according to the ma- 
terial of which they are made, as horn, silver, wooden spoon, 
or the special use for which they are adapted, as desterb, 
marrouy, mustard-, salt., soup-, table-, tea spoon. 

a, c 2340 Nominale (Skeat) 501 Coiel, salcr etculier, Knyf, 
saler and spon. c 2380 Wvclif Sel. IVks. I. 299 pei bringen 
her cuppe and her spone, in tokene Jiat to drynke and pul- 
ment pei ben oblishid bifore oker. a 1400-50 Bk. Curtasye 
674 in Babees Bk., Two keruyng knyfes,..pe thrydde to po 
lordc, and als a spone. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 51 
Breke ten egges in cup fulle fayre,..And swyng ky3olkes 
with spone. nxsag Skelton Bouge 0/ Court 436 In his 
other sleue, me thought, I sawe A spone of golde. full of 
bony swetc. 1553 Eden Treat, New Ind. (Arb.) 18 In the 
stede of spones, they vse leaues of trees. 

1426 Lvpc. De Guil, Ptlgr. 23678 And the fatte away 
thei pulle with the spoon of cruelte ycalled Syngularyte. 
*53* Eec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 47, x spowns with dyo- 
mond Cnops. 2582 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees, 1835) 
104 One dossen of silver spoones. 1605 H, Plat Delightes 
for Ladies W. x, This you musle nowand then taste in a 
spoope. x65t in xo/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. I. 38 
A dissoun of spounis of mother of perill. z68i Bellos 
New Myst. Physick Introd. 57 This Extract is to be given 
of it self, in a Spoon. 1756-7 tr, KeyslePs Trav. (2760) II. 
174 Utensils, as spoons, knives, writing instruments, &c. of 
foreign and distant nations. 27^ H, Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's 
Stud, Nat. (1799) II. jgi The leaf of the first is rounded in 
form of a sjwon. CX850 Arab.^Nts, (Rtldg.) 605, I began 
with some rice, which I took in the common way with a 
spoon. 1853 SoYER Pantropk. 263 The Roman spoons, .end 
on one side by a point, to pick shell-fisb from their shell. 
2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2288/1 Ancient Egyptian spoons 
were made shell-shaped. 

transf, 2706 Stevens Span. Diet. s.v. Cuchara, When a 
Klan makes a Spoon of a (^rust,as soon as he has supp'd his 
Broath, be eats nU Spoon. 

y. ^1470 Henry iVallace it. 272 Hts fostyr raodyr.,wilh 
a spoyn gret kyndnes to him kyth. 2483 Caf/;. Angt. 357/j 
Aspoyn,f^tf/;an t$zj Knaresb. (Surtees) 1. 21 Asyivcr 
spoyn. 2561 Wills ^ Inv, N, C, (Surtees, 2835) 193 A pistola 
of gold & a syluer spoine. 

6. CX475 Cath. Angl, (A) 357/1 A Spvne, coeliar, 2492 
Ace, Ld, High Treas, Scot. 1. zoo To the Dwke of Ross, to 
bordour a spwne obowte, iij vnicornis. 2543 Aberd, Reg. 
(1844) 1. 187 Ane masar of siluer, ane spwne of syluer. 2549 
Compl, Scot. vi. (1873) 43 Euyrie scheiphtrd hed ane home 
spune. 2684, x8x8 [see 3 a]. x8.. Ballad, Tlu Ram of 
Diram iv. The horns that war on the ram's head, Were fifty 
packs o' speens. 

b. In allusion to the gift of a spoon to a child 
at its christening. Obs. 

2613 SuAKS. Hen. VIII, v. uL 168 Come, come my Lord, 
you'd spare your spoones, 

3 , In proverbial and other phrases : 

a. In the proverb He should have a long spoon 
that sups with the Devil, or variations of this. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqrts T. 594 Therfore bihoueth hire a ful 
long spoon That shal eie with a feend. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov, (2552) 9 He had nede to haue a longe spone 
that shulde eale with the deuyl. 2597 Jas. I. Dxmonol. i. 

V. z6 They that suppe keile with the Deuill, haue neede of 
long spoons. x6io bHAKS. Temp. ii. ii. 203 This is a diuell, 
and no Monster: I will leaue him, I haue no long Spoone. 
2623 Webster Devils Law-Case iv, ii, Here's a latten 
spoon, and a long one, to feed with the devil 1 1684 York- 
shire Dial. 55 (E.D.S.), He mun heve a lang-Shafted 
speaun that sups kail with the Devil. 1818 Scott Hri, 
Midi, xlv. He suld hae a lang-shankit spune that wad sup 
kale wi’ the deil. 2838 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser, 1. Lay St. 
Nicholas, Who suppes with the Deville sholde have a long 
spoone! x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Poston Carewxxxvii, 
He had voluntarily supped with the devil, and his spoon 
had been too sborL 

b. In miscellaneous uses (seequots.). 

2634RoWLEYiVhWe6‘t)/rf/tf#'iii.iii.in Bullen^?/^ i’/.(i882) 

I, Now ! what hot poyson'd Custard must I put my Spoone 
into? a 2635 Corbet Poet. Strom. (1648) 69 When private 
Men gelt sonnes they get a spoone, Without Ecclypse, or 
any Starr at noone. 2722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal u. s.v,, To 
be past the Spoon, (to be beyond the State of Imancy). 
1825 Knapp & Baldwin Nezvgate Cu/. IV. 283/2 Throws 
out with a shovel 'what he brings in with a spoon. /oS9 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 437 'To do business with a 
big spoon,' is the same as to cut a big swathe. 

Trafford World in Ch. 1. 296 Miss Sarah was always fond 
of putting her spoon into other people s broth. ^ 

c. To be born with a silver spoon tn one snioufh, 
to be born in affluence or under lucky auspices. 

1801 Deb. Ki’.C<7/<^«x9jan. (i8si)sosItvm^“^? 
proverb that few lawyers were bom with silver 
iheirmouths. 1849 Lvtton C<rx/.i«r ll. in. I ^ 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. 1885 E. j,|^ 

Pope 50 There never was a child so plon-ly horn with toe 
traditional silver-spoon in his mouth as mnlrc a 

d. ra make a spoon or spoil a horn, to make a 
determined effort to achieve something, whether 

hois Seattle or sheep 

"■|lr“stS™ X<i“»nl' &‘ld' hi was ane o’ them 



SPOON, 


SPOON, 


•wad mal<e a spune or spoil a horn. 1820 Hocc Tales (1866) 
562 Cliffy Mackay will either mak a speen or spill a guid 
horn. x86o Trollope Cattle Richmond xv, It's better to 
make the spoon at once, eveaif we do run some small chance 
of spoiling the horn. 1892 Bo^s Own Paj>er Dec. 87/1 
.Your son*. will turn out something some day. He’ll make 
a spoon or spoil a horn. 

4 u An implement of the form described above 
(sense 2), or something similar to this, used for 
various purposes ; a. As a surgical instrument, 
a 1425 Ardernes Treat. Ftsiuta^ etc. 24 Take instru* 
ment i>at is called coclear — a spone. 1895 Arnolds Sons' 
Catal. Surg. Insfrum. Index, Spoons, Cataract. Spoons, 
.JEnucIeation. Spoons, Erasion. ^ 1899 AillfuidsSyst, Med. 
VI. 293 The pus and decomposing clot are scraped away 
with a sharp spoon. 

‘ b. In melting, heating, or assaying substances. 
Also, the bowl of a. ladle. 

1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, I. 296 For a ladil of 
irne, for the plumbts getting, and a spune of irne. 2692 
Capi. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11, vii. 95 Eight, Is the 
Length of the Spoon of the Ladle. 2827 Faraday Chem. 
Manif. xxiii. (1842) 577 The wires of deflagrating spoons 
•may be passed through them. 1838 T. Thomson Chem, 
Org, Bodies 742 It does not burn by itself when heated in 
an open spoon. i88z Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Spoon^ an 
instrument made of an ox or buffalo horn, in which earth 
or pulp may be delicately tested by washing to detect gold, 
amalgam, etc. 

c, A wooden golfing-club having a slightly 
concave head. 

1814 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 419 The spoon fis 
used] when in an hollow. 2878 ‘ Capt. Crawlev ’ Fooihall^ 
etc. 80 {Gol/)f A variety of clubs, known as the long spoon, 
short spoon, putter, &c. 2897 Encycl. Sport 1 , 459 Spoons, 
or wo€>den clubs of different length.s, with their faces hoh 
lowed out at various angles, are now almost obsolete. 

d, A kind of artificial bait having the form of 
the bowl of a spoon, used in spinning or trolling, 

2852 G. H. Kingsley 5 "/. 4 - Trav. (1900) 449 In the bioken 
water above I spun my spoon. 2W7 F. Francis Angling 
iv. 113 The spoon is an excellent lure? they may be had of 
all sorts, sizes, fashion.s. and colours. 2897 Encycl, Sport 1 . 
24 There is probably no better all-round artificial spinning- 
bait for salmon and pike than the spoon. 

e, A part of a cotton drawing-frame. 

2853 Ure Diet, Arts fed. 4) II. 830 'Ihe slivers from the<e 
pass over a series of conductors, termed ‘spoons ’...These 
instruments are weighted guide levers, mounted so as to 
be capable of turning upon centres. 

6. t a* Sfoon of the bnshet, the hollow at the 
lower end of the breast-bone. Obs, 

1576 Turberv, Venerie 229 The rauens morsell (which 
is the go'ssell at the spoone of the brisket), /hid, 135 There 
is a little gristle which is vpon the spoone of the brysket, 
which we cal the Rauens bone. 2637 R. Jonson Sad 
Shepherd 1. vi, He that undoes him; Doth cleave the 
brisket-bone, upon the spoone Of which, a little gristle 
growes. [2863 Thornbury <225/^^/ III. 3 He scooped 
out the gristle from the spoon of the brisket.) 

fb. Spoon of the stomachy the pit of the 
stomach. Ohs."^^ 

^2550 H, Lloyd Treas, Health I v, Boyle Frankcnsence 
..and make a piaster therof and bynd it to the spone of the 
stomake. 

c. Zool, A spoon-shaped part or process. 

2725 Sloane y/iw/T/Va 11 . 3x7 Its [a spoonbill's] Head., 
ended in a round Spoon of two Inches Diameter. 2862 in 
Rep. Smithsonian Instit. 1S60 Anatina has the spoon 
{supra a spoon-shaped plate] supported by a clavicle at the 
umbos. 

6. The student last in each class in the list of 
mathematical honours at Cambridge; spec, the 
‘ wooden spoon ’ (see Wooden a.). 

2824 Gradus ad Cantahr, s.v., The last of each class 
of the honours is denominated The Spoon. ..Th^Vloodtn 
Spoon, however, is xar* i^oyrtv The Spoon. 2852 C. A. 
Bristed Fiz'C Yrs. Eng. l/niv, 225 There was more 
numerical difference between them than between the Second 
Wrangler and the spoon. Ibid. 225 The Senior Wrangler 
having perhaps 3,060 or 3,500 marks to the Spoon’s 200. 

. 7 . slang OT colloq. A shallow, simple, or foolish 
■person ; a simpleton, ninny, goose. 

1799/ Carlton Ho. Mag. 217 Jllie spoons or novices are 
permitted from prudential motives to be successful at the 
commencement. 28x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v. Spoony, 
It is usual to call a very prating shallow fellow, a ra^ 
spoon. 2837 Morier Abel Allnutt xxii. 130 ‘None but a 
spoon would ever think so,' said the stranger. 1882 Mrs. 
Houstoun Recouwt. to Mercy ii. There now, you are going 
to cry I,. Now, that is being a spoon. 

8. To be spoons with or on^ to be sentimentally 
in love with (a girl), slang. 

xB6o Slang Diet. 224 ‘When I was spoons with you,* L e., 
when young, and in our courting days before marriage. 
1863 E. Arden (parody) in Melbourne Punch, Philip Raj’ and 
Enoch Arden, Both were ‘Spoons’ on Annie Lee. 2883 
D. C. Murray Gate of the Sea I.i. 7 Tregarthen..has gone 
spoons on the ChureniK. 

b. Without const. : Sentimental or silly fond- 
ness. Also applied to persons ; Sweethearts. 

1888 E. Yates Rocks Ahead ii. ii, This time it’s an awful 
case of spoons, 2882 H. C. Merivale Faucit 0/ B. III. ii. 
xii. 42 They were old spoons too when they were j’oung. 
1888 Gunter Mr. Potter x. 127 The moment he saw Ethel 
it became a wonderful case of ‘spoons ’upon his part. 

9 . attrib. a. In general use, as spoon-case., -diet, 
food, f -stele, etc. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 357A A •Spojm case, coclianum. 2534 
Wells Wills (1890) 91, ix coclearia argentea, que contmeniur 
in ouodam loculo'vocato ‘a spone case*. 2826 in A. C. 
Hutchi>on Pract. Obs. Surg. (ed. 2) 261 The rigid adher- 
ence to ’spoon diet. 2799 J. Robertson Agnc, Perth 185 
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The meal of it is seldom made into bread;. .they use it 
mostly in *spoon-food. 1896 AUbutt's SysU Med. 1 . 393 
In case of mumps spoon-food only is to be given. 1601 
Holland Pliny 11 - 296 It is an usuall thing. .to bore the 
same through with a *spoone stele or bodkin. 2880 
Spurgeon Serm. XXVI. 590 *Spoon victuals and milk must 
always be in tbe house;. 

b. In the sense ‘resembling a spoon in shape’, 
as spoon-apparatus, -bonnet, -chisel, etc. 

2846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 539 The *spoon.bit, is 
generally bent up at the end to make a taper point. 2863 
Kingsley Water.Bab. iii. 90 People must always follow 
the fashion, even if it be •spoon-bonnets, 2902 Westm, 
Gaz, 2 Dec. 9/x She will have the same ’‘spoon bow and a 
long overhang aft and a modified fin keel. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2288/x *Spoon,chiset, a bent chisel with the 
basil on both sides, used by sculptors. 2833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 23 *Spoon-forks, as those articles,., 
furnished with four or five prongs, arc denominated. 2875 
Knight Did. Mech. 2288/1 *Spoon.gouge, a gouge with a 
crooked end, used in hollowing out deep parts of wood, 
2799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 139 Melt them together in a 
silver or brass *spoon ladfe. 1851 Kingsley Veast iii, We 
show them where the fish lie, and then, .they can't get them 
out without us and the *spoon-net. 1758 Elahoratory 45 
’’Spoon stoppers must be fitted to these necks. 1858 
Laroner lland.bk. Nat. Phil. 139 A horizontal wheel which 
has been much used in France, called roue h cuiller, or 
*spoon wheel. 

10. Comb. a. In parasynthetic adjs., as spoon- 
beaked, -billed, -bozeted, -fashioned, -formed. 

■ IS97 A. M. tr. Gntltemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 6b/2 That in- 
slrumente which we call tbe spoonewyse or spoonefashoned 
bullet-drawer. 2822 J Parkinson Ottil. Oiyctol, 178 
Bivalves;. .a spoon-formed tooth on one or both 
valves. 2896 Lydekker Hist. V. 513 Thespoon- 
beaked sturgeon (Po/yodon ybliiis) of the Mississippi. 1900 
Westm, Gas. 18 Aug. 6/3 It is so rarely that the. .spoon- 
bowed cruiser of modern build is seen with such a name at 
her stern. 

b. Miscell., as spoon-maher, -manufacturer, 
•warmer X spoon-like, -wise adjs. 

ai6S6 Sir T. Browne Nor/. Birds Wks. 1852 III. 314 
They. .are. .remarkable in their white colour, copped 
crown, and “spoon or spatule-like bill. 2708 Sewel ii, 
Lepelszvyzo, spoon-Hke.^ 2837 Penny Cyct, VII. 430/1 On 
each side of this spoon-Hke process, .is seen in each valve a 
large thick tooth. 2882 Encycl. Brit. XII. 300/1 Its own 
point falls into a spoon-like indent. 2490 Canterb. City Rec., 
Stephanas Rj’cards, “spoonemaker. 2647 Hexham i, A 
spoone-maker, een lepel-maker. 2882 Instr. Censxts Clerks 
(1885) 46 Domestic Implement Maker:. .Spoon Maker. 
2835 Statist. Acc, Scot. (1845) III. 266 The ‘spoon-inanu- 
faciurcr, who must remain stationary to fabricate his wares. 
288s Caiat. Service of Plate 4 A “spoon-warmer. 2597 
A. M. tr. Guiiiemeau's Fr. Chirurg, yh/z With tbe little 
•spoonewyse bullet-drawer, we shalbe able to drawe forth 
tbe bullets. 

11 . Special Combs.: spoon-bait, = sense 4d; 
t spoon-brod, brads for nailing roof-shingles ; 
spoon-child, a child which has to be fed with a 
spoon; spoon-fashion adv., fitting into each 
other after the manner of spoons; fspoon- 
feathor, -feathered a. (?) ; spoon-fed a., fed with 
a spoon like a child artificially nourished or 
supported ;+ spoon-hammer, -Iiand (see quots.); 
spoon-hook, a spoon-bait; spoon-nail, +(o) 
shingle-nails ; (f) an irregular form of the human 
nail; i'spoon-tree (seequot.) ; spoonw&yaadv., 

= spoonfashion ; spoon-wood (see quots,). 

2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 “Spoon-baits, trolling- 
^oons,..and insects for salmon.. and pickerel fishing. xBM 
Goode Amer. Fishes 61 Uncultured brethren who prefer 
the ignominious method of trolling with hand-line and spoon- 
bait. 2361-2 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 227 In cc 
“Sponbrod empt.,..xijd. x868 W, Cory Lett. < 5 - Jmls. 
(2897) 244 Ihe waiter almost feeds one like a “spoon-child, j 
2856 Kane Arct. Expl. W. xxii. 222 Petersen and myself, | 
reclining ’ “spoon-fashion cowered among them, 2879 ! 
Atcherle'v Trip Boerland 262 All five were fast asleep 
‘spoon fashion' on the ground. 1648 Hexham ji, Een 
</«j;/>€-e«,..aj’OungDove,oraPigcon with *.spoone feathers. 
c 2340 Nominate (Skcal)8s2 Poucynes enbrauncheez, •Spon- 
fytbercde chykenes. 2657 Reeve God's Plea 189 When 
your prosperity crept out of the nest, and first cast the shell 
from her spoonfeathered head. 1902 Daily Chron.zi May 6 

(Encj’cl. p.), TheConservativepapersclaim.. that “spoonfed 

undertakings have no solid commercial basis. 2688 Holme 
Armoury m. 309 The “Spoon hammer.. bath round Buttons 
at both ends. 2785 Grose Did, Fulgar T., *Spoon hand, 
the right hand. 2888 Goode Amer. Fishes 465 'Ihe latter 
is taken by trolling with a, .minnow bait, or a “spoon-hook. 
2894 Ouiing'^'^Vl, 227/1 A swivel and a fluted or kidney- 
shaped spoon-hook. rz3zo Durham Acc, Rolls {Sxulzes) 
51X In cccc de “Sponaj'l empU pro camera Pripris, xijd. 
1899 Hutchinson's Arch. Surg. X. 248 The nail, instead 
of presenting a convex surface, is depressed into a slight 
hollow— ‘the “spoon nail*. 1772 J, R. Forster Kalm's 
Trav. 1.262 The “Spoon-tree never grows to a great height. 
..The Indians. -used to make their spoons and trowels of 
the wood of this tree. 2789 Trotter Dis. Seamen 54 
Thej-are stowed “spoonwaj's, and so closely locked into one 
another's arms, that it is difficult to moA'C without treading 
upon them. xZi4V\ni.s\iFloraAmer.Septenir.ll.2/>z Tilta 
glabra... "this tree is known by the name of Lime- or Line- 
tree; Basswood; “Spoonw<^. 2847 Darlington Amer, 
Weeds, etc. (i860) 214 Kalmia tatifoUa. Mountain Laurel. 
Calico Bush. Spoon-wood. 

- b. In the names of animals, birds, etc., as spoon- 
beak, -egg, -goose, -hinge, -mnacle, -shell, 
-■worm (see quote.). 

t 1893 Co2ENS-HARDVi5!fVrff A^;5^49 Shoveller 

duck. C2712 Petiv'er Gazophyl, x. xciv, Manj’ girdled 
“Spoon-egg. 2782 P. H. Bruce Mem. viii, 250 There is 
another kind called “spoon-geese; their beaks.. at the 


I extremity are flat like the mouth of a spoon beaten out. 

I C 272X Petiver Gazophyl. x. xciv. Small, white, thin ‘Spoon- 
hinge. Ibid,, Small, white, thin, “Spoon-Dluscle. 2867 
Lovell Edible MoUusks 155 On some parts of the Devon- 
shire coast it (truncated mya] is known as the “spoon.shell. 
1842 E. Forbes Brit, Starfishes 259 Gaertner's “Spoon- 
•worm. Thatassema Neptuni, Ibid. 263 Common Spoon- 
worm. Echiums vulgaris, 2855 Kingsley Glaucus 83 That 
curious and rare radiate animal, the Spoonworm. 2879 E. 
P. Wright Anim. Life 580 One. .is known on the coast of 
the South of England as Neptune's Spoon-worm. 
SpOOlli Naut, Obs, (exc. arch.). Also 6 
spone, 7 spoone, spoune. [Of obscure origin. 
See also Spoom 

1 . hztr. In sailing, to run before the wind or sea ; 
to scud. Also with (Common in 17th cent.) 

2576 in Hakluyt's Voy. (^4) VII. 206 We liad so much 
wind that we spooned after the sea, 2588 Parke tr. 
Mendoza's Hist. China 301 They sponed before the winde 
with their foresayle halfe mast hie. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram, ix, 40 If she will neither Try nor Hull, 
Then Spoone, that is, put her right before the wind. 26^ 
Sturmv MarinePs blag. 1. ii. 17 The Ship lies verj’ broad 
off; it is better spooning before the Sea, than trj’ing or 
hulling, 2694 Motteux Rabelais iv, xviii. (1737) 75 The 
next day we ^ied nine Sail that came spooning before the 
Wind. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack xviii. (1840) 298 We went 
spooning away large with the wind for one of the islands. 
2726 Swift Gulliver ii. i. fcopjdng quot. 1669J, The ship lay 
very broad off, so we thought it belter spooning before the 
sea, than trying or hulling. 2769 Falconer D;V/. Marine 
(1780), spooning. By the explanation of this term in our 
dictionaries, it seems formerly to have signified that move- 
ment in navigation, which is now called scudding. Be that 
as it may, there is at present no such phrase in our sea- 
language. [2886 R, F. Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 151 
We censed not spooning before a fair wind till we had 
exchanged the sea of peril for the seas of safety.) 

Jig. 2672 Crowne Juliana v, Whilst you set sail.. And 
leave this floating world behind. Till spooning gently on, , , 
You tutn an angel unaware. 

2 . To move rapidly on or upon another vessel. 

2608 Admiralty Crt. Exam. 40, 20 Dec., The sea going 

hi^h forced tbe Scottishe shipp to Spoone on horde the 
Elizabeth, Ibid., [It] came spooning uppon the Elizabeth. 

3 . tram. (See quot.) 

c 2635 Capt. N. Boteler Dial. Sea Senices (2685) 293 
They use to set the Fore sail to make her the steddier, and 
this is called spooning the Fore-sail. 

^oon (spwii); [f- Spoon 
1. 1 . Irons, To lift or transfer by means of a 
spoon. Chiefly with preps, and advs., as intOj off, 
out, up. 

2725 Disc. Death 75 How must his meat be chewed for 
him, and Fapp spooned into his Mouth. 1826 Disraf.li F. 
Greyu.v,SM negligently spooned her soup, and themafter 
much parade, sent it away untouched. 2845 Alb. Smith 
Fort. Scattergood Fam. xxli^ Mr. Bam at the sideboard., 
spooning up the [salad-Jdrcssing. x86o Dickens Uncomm, 
Trav. xix, He.. spooned his soup into himself with a 
malignancy of hand and eye that blighted the amiable 
questioner. 2905 Rec, St. Mnry^ at Hill p, Ixvii, The 
spoons were used to spoon out the incense. 
fig. and transf. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v, 261 
A pewter age, . . An age of scum, spooned off the richer past. 
2870 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool.n'icPrf. 293 The expanded 
epipodite of the second pair of maxilla, which constantly 
spoons out the water from.. the branchial chamber. 

2 . In games: a. Croqxtet, (See quot. 1896.) 

2B65 F. Locker Land. Lyrics, Mr. Placid's Flirtation 
vii, Belabour thy neighbour, and spoon through thy hoops. 
1872 R, C. A. Prior Notes Crdijuet 56 Spoon is a term that 
could hardlj' have been suggested by any application of a 
mallet to a ball, Encycl. .Sport 1 . 254 The following 

are foul strokes..; Uo spoon i.e. to push a ball without an 
audible knock. 

b. Cricket. To hit or lift (the ball) np in the 
air with a soft or weak stroke. 


,879 Boys OzvH Paf'Cr 13 Dec. 168/2 To the younger boys 
he gave slow balh, which they were induced to ‘sjwon’, 
and were caught out in con.sequence. 2882 Daily Tel. 17 
May, Having made five he spooned one to long off. ^ ^ 

c. Golf To hit (a ball) in putting so as to lift it. 

2896 W. Park Game o/Goif 217 The ball must be fairly 
struck at, and not pushed, scraped, or spooned. 

3 . To catch (fish) by means of a spoon-bait. 

1888 Mrs. H. Ward R, Elsmere 346 He had with him all 

the tackle necessary for spooning pike. 

4 . intr. To lie close together, to fit into each 
other, in the manner of spoons. 

2887 Harper's Mag, Apr.^ 782/2 Two persons in each 
hunk, the sleepers ‘ spooning ’ together, packed like 
sardines. 2894 Outing XXIV. 343/2 The precision with 
which we could ‘ spoon ’ that sad night was truly beautiful 
to behold. 

b. trans. To lie with (a person) spoon-fashion. 

2887 Harper's Mag. Dec. 49/2 ‘ Now spoon me.' Sterhng 
stretched himself out on the warm flag-stone, and the boy 
nestled up against him. , 

5 . To hollow out, make concave, after tne 
fashion of a spoon. 

28W Encycl. Sport I. 459 {Golf), The face of the hra^y 
is often *sp<^ned ’ or sloped backward, so as to raise tne 
ball in the air. , 

II, 6. intr.'Vo make love, csp. in a sentimental 
or silly fashion, colloq. , .... . 

1832 Lady Granville Lett, (2894) IL 77 The billiard 


spoons, he can talk of bisaffwtlon. 2^8 Wo^ocombE Fr, 
Morn till Eve Many danced, while others spooned 

under the influence of the summer moonlight, 

b. Const, on (a person). 



SPOONAGE. 


SPOONYISM. 


1882 A. Kdwardes Bnllroofu Repentance 1 . 68 The young 
woman with ribbons, you know, that you werespooning on. 

7 . irans. To court or pay addresses to (a per- 
son), esp. in a sentimental manner. 

1877 Mrs Forrester Mi^non I. 252 It was pleasant to 
spoon her when there \\-as nothing else to do. 1894 K. 
Ohauame Pagan Papers 148 When a Fellow was spooning 
lus sister once, they used to employ him to carry notes. 

tSpoO'nage. Obs.-''- [f. Sroox ri5. + -age.] 
The practice of feeding with a spoon. 

1586 Warner Alb, Eng, ir. x. 48 Suckc she might a Teat 
for teeth, And spoonage too did falle. 

Spoonbill (sp/?*nbil). [f. iJpooy zb. + Bill 
after Du. Upelaar (m Kilian Upeler^ lepel-gans)y 
f. hpel spoon,] 

1. Ontith. One or other of various species of 
birds belonging to the widely distributed genus 
Plataha, characterized by having a long spatulate 
or spoon-shaped bill ; esp. the common white 
species, P, Uucorodia. 

1678 Ray IVitlughby s Ornith. in. 288 l‘he Spoon-bill. 
Platea sive PeIecanus,.PVh^ Bill is. .of the likeness of a 
Spoon, whence also the Bird it self is called by the Low 
Dutch, Lepelaer^ that is, Spoon-bill. 1681 Grew Musttum 

I. iv. 66 The Head of the Shovler or Spoonbill. 1774 
Golds.m. Nat. Hist. (1776^ VI. 6 The Spoonbill,. differs a 
good deal from the crane, yet approaches this class more 
than any other. 1828 L\*tton Pelham II. iii, What, ..that 
one fewt square of mortality, with an aquatic-volucrine 
face, like a spoonbill? 1862 J. G. Wood Itlusir. Nat. Hist. 

II. 670 Ihe beak of an adult Spoonbill is about eight inches 
in length, verv much flattened, c x88o Cassell's Nat. Hist. 
IV. 18B Only naif a dozen species of Spoonbills are known. 

b. With distinguishing terms. 

1678 Ray Wilhtghbys Omit/:, lit. 289 TlaukqueehuU or 
the Mexican Spoon-bill,. .feeds only on living fish. Ibid., 
The Brasilian Spoon-bill.. . In figure . .agrees with the Euro- 
pean Platea, differing only in colour, i7a5Su>AKB Jamaica 
Platea inearnat a. The Amcncan Scarlet-Pelican, 
or. Spoon-Bill.^ 1785 X^K'sv.KwCen. Synop. Birds 111 . 1. 13 
White Spoonbill, Platalea Uucorodia. Ibid. 16 Rose-ate 
Spoonbill, Ajafa, Ibid.\. 1,17 Dwarf Spoon-bill, 
Platalea Pygmea. ^*833 Encycl. <1845) XXllI. 

409/r Platalea .Slender-beaked Sf^nbill. 

1836 Asiatic Researches 1 . 1. 7t The Pigmy Spoonbill is ash 
grey above, and white beneatn. 1898 hfoRRis Austral Eng. 
4^0 ITie Australian species are— Royal Spoonbill, Platalea 
regla% Yellow-billed S., P.Jlavipes. 

c. pi. The genus Platalea^ tb which these spe- 
cies belong, 

1819 Stephens SJtatv's Zool, XI. 11. 641 The Spoonbills 
live in society in the maritime marshes, or near the mouths 
of great rivers. ^1834 M'Murtkie Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 
250 The Spoonbills approximate to the storks in the whole 
of their structure.^ 2870 E. P. Wright Anim, Li/eys% The 
Spoonbills and Ibises lorm the family called Plataieidee, 

2. A spatulate or spoon-shaped bill. 

2802 Paley Nat, Theot, xv. In the swan, the web-foot, the 
spoon-bill, the long neck, . . bear all a relation to one another. 

3. Ichth, (See quots.) 

1882 Imperial Diet, IV, 268/2 Spoon-bill,. ,z name given 
to a kind of sturgeon {Polyodon spatula) found in the Ohio, 
Mississippi, &c. 2892 J. A. Thomson Ou/l, Zool. 430 The 
paddle-nsn or spoon bill of the Mississippi. 

4. attrib, and Comb.j as spoonbill bonnet.fashion, 
-like'^ spoonbill cat, duck, snipe (see quots.). 

1881 Daily News 10 Mar. 5/x When the •spoonbill bonnet 
v^as abruptly cast aside for the bonnet no bigger than a 
cheese plate. 2882 Jordan & Gilbert N. Amer. 
83 Polyodon spatnula, F.iddle-fi!>h; *Spoon.bill 28x3 

Montagu Omitk. Suppl., Scaup-Duck. . . Provincial [name]. 
*Spoon-bill Duck. 2874 Codes Birds N. IK ^^o spntula 
Shoveller; Spoonbill Duck. Pall lifalt G. 

Suppl 2 June, The extraordinarily rare •spoonbill snipe. 
Spoon-billed, a. [Cf. prec-] Having a spoon- 
shaped bill. Used in specific names (see quots.). 
Also Hoon-billed butterball, heron, teal or widgeon, etc. 
26^ Charletos Onomasf.gg Anas Platyrinchos Gesneri, 

. .the spoon-bilfd Duck. x8^ Ann. Nat. Hist. XIII. 178 
This curious bird (a spoon-billed Tringa) described by Dr. 
Pearson, 2869 Ibis V. 430 A full descnpiion of the spoon- 
billed Sandpiper. 1886 KEwrosin ^nV.XXI. 261/2 

The marvellous Spoon-billed Sandpiper, Eurinorhyuchus 
pygmxus, whose true home has still to be discovered. 

Spoondriffc (sp« ndrift), [f. Spoon + Drift 
Spray swept from the tops of waves by a 
violent wind and driven continuously along the 
surface of the sea. Now commonly Spindrift. 

1769 Falconer Diet, ilfar/ne ii7So),Spoou-Dnyt,a sort of 
showery sprinkling of the sea-water, swept from the surface 
of the waves in a tempest, and flying according to the direc- 
tion of the wind like a vapour. 179X Nairne Poems T09 
When the bold seaman can no longer brave The dreadful 
spoondrift of the foaming wave. 1840 Civil Eug. ff Arck. 
Jrnl. III. 181/2 A light-vesseL.ever and anon submerged 
in the trough of sea, spray, and spoon-drift. 2847 Sir J. C. 
Ross Voy. Autarct. Reg. 1 . 51 The violent gusts that rushed 
along the almost perpendicular coast line, raising the spoon- 
drift in clouds over us. 2886 R. C. Leslie .S*r<r Painters 
Log 108 The hard black hills of water, .^being^almo'-t hidden 
a few hundred yar^ fiom the ship by this driving spoondrift. 
^ irausf. 2867 Smvth Sailors ff^ord-bk. 644 Driving snow 
is al>o sometimes termed spoon-drift. 

Spooned, a. [f. Spoon sb. + -ed.] Hating the 
shape of, hollowed out like, a spoon. 

2890 Daily Ne^os 14 June 5/t Why is the |baffed' or 
spooned bonnet of one year given up next year in favour of 
a bird of paradise 7 2904 Gac. i Jan.3/2 It is aeon- 

fession of inability to get a ball. .into the air without the use 
of a spooned club. 

Spoo*ner K [f. Spoon sb, -i- -er i.] 
i*l. One who makes spoons. Obs,~^ 
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c 25x5 Cocke Lorelfs B, 9 Sponers, torners, and batters, 

2. A spoon-holder. 

2896 Advance (Chicago) 20 Sept, Tea Pol, Sugar-bowl, 
Creamer and Spooner. 

SpOO’Her [f. Spoon 5 -f -er ^.] One who 
spoons or makes love sentimentally, 

2887 Blacx Sabina Zetnbra xi, * Spooners are not very 
interesting-—.* * 1 beg your pardon? said she innocently. 

' Loverc, 1 should sa}’.* 

Spoonerism, [f. the name of the Rev. W. A. 
Spooner ( * 844 -),] An accidental transposition of 
Hie initial sounds, or other parts, of two or more 
words. 

KnowTi in colloquial use in Oxford from about 1885. 

Globe 5 Feb., To one unacquainted with technical 
terms it sounds as if the speaker were guilty of a spoonerism. 

SpooTiery. nonce-word. [f. Spoon sb. 7 + 
-ERY.] Foolishness, silliness. 

2824 BlMkw. Mag, XV. 558 Your lads pretended to respect 
the constitution— they are not guilty of such spoonery. 

Spoon-feed (sp/7*nf/d), v, [f. Spoon jA + 
Feed z^. a. spooit-fed sb, ii,"] Irons. To 
feed with a spoon. Chiefly Jig. 

26x5 Rowlands Met. Knight (Hunterian Cl.) 20 Taught 
by the prating Nurse which did spoon-feed him. 2864 
Browning Dram. Pers., Death in Desert J09 So, minds at 
first must be spoon-fed with truth. 2B90 igt/t Cent. Nov. 
855 They are anxious to more than spoon-fe^ the people of 
Ireland with self-government.^ 2900 Athenxum 28 Apr. 520/3 
To urge men to learn isa far higher profession than to spoon- 
feed them with learning. 

Spoonful (sp;7*nfiil). £f. SPOON + -rCL.] 
As much as fills a spoon ; such an amount as can 
be lifted in a spoon. 

a, c 1290 S.^ Eng. Leg. I. 193 He nadde nou^t a spone-ful 
ale. c 1380 in Ret. Ant. I. 52 Pouder of seede of lanett a 
sponfull, and of love-ache a sponfulL a 2425 tr, Arderne's 
Treat. Fistula, etc. 75 Putte ^rin a sponefu! of comon salL 
z" 1475 Henr\*son /W///X (S.T.S.) III. 152 Thre tponfull of 
he blak spyce. 1547 Boorde Brrzi. Health § 207 Drjmke 
halfe a s^ncful mornyng and euenjuige, 1599 B. Jonsos 
£v. Man out 0/ Hum. iv- i. How cleanly he wipes his spoon 
at cuerj* spoonful! of any whit-meat he eats. 2625 La^vs 
Stannaries iiL (i 8 o 3 ) 17 A true note in uTiling.. certifying 
the just number of pieces, slabs, or spoonfuls of tin above a 
pound weight. ^ 26% W. Simpson Hydrot. Chym, 328 It 
gives help, .being taken to the quantity of three or four 
spoonfulls. 1738 Gent/. Mag. VIII. 661/x Sometimes a 
Spoonful, and sometimes but some few Drops. iBoo tr. 
Lagrange' s Cheut. I. 430 Throw this mixture by spoonfuls 
into a crucible. ^ 2890 Seiewe-Gossip XXVI. 263 When a 
spoonful of food is dropped in, the water seems in a moment 
to be alive with fish. 

p. 2527 Andrew / 4 /Kr^rrrDjjDronke 1 

of the same water fourespones full at nyght isgoodagaynste • 
the hote cowgh. 2590 A M. tr. Cahelhoueds Bk. Physicke 
x4s/2Administfeof this water thre spoonesfulle. 2863 Bates 
Nat, Amazon v. (1864) 125 Wc had brought w’ith us a bag 
of farinha,..and a few spoonsful of salt. 2897 ‘Ouida’ 
Massarenes xUi, Tw*© spoonsful of Cognac in it. 

b. traits/, A very small quantity or number. 

1532 Elyot Gov. i. xv, If he hiaue a spone full of latlne, 
he wyll shewe forth a hoggeshede uJlnoute any Iern>mg. 
2552 T. Vliu&oiiLogike{i$Zo)jq One that bath but a spone- 
full of Vr'itte, maie answere to this question. 2653 N. Cul- 
VERWEL Lt. Nature 1. xv. (i66x) 127 Babes in Intellectuals 
must take in,, those spoonfub of Knowledge, 28^4 Advance 
(Chicago) 9 Aug., Those who come (to a serx-icej find only 
* a spoonful ’present, and no leader, 

Spoo-nined, ppl, a. [f. Spoon sb. 7 ,] Con- 
verted into a ‘ spoon ’ or silly fellow. 

2838 * Quiz Jr.* Char. Sk. Young G. 35 The ‘Spoonified 
Young Gentleman * has a puffy, potaioe-looking phiz. 

SpOG’Uilyv (idv. rare, £f. Spoony a. i.J In 
a foolish or silly manner. 

x86x Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo^‘s\J\Vi\^6\^ I think 
how spoonily I had managed my good fortune. 
SpOO'UXness* Also spoony-, [f, SPOONY ff,] 

1. Foolishness, silliness, 

2824 Blackw, Mag. XVI, 273 Abating a litile spooniness 
about respect due to the audience,, .it appears to us 10 be a 
most sensible piece of criticism*. 

2. The condition of being sentimentally in love. 
1864 E. Yates Broken to Harness I. v. 80 A sharp attack • 

of what is commonly knowm as ‘.spoonjness x88z Miss > 
Braddon Mt. Royal II. ix. 185 A man in the last stage of 
spooniness will stand anything. 

SpOO’Uiug’y vbl. sb. £f. Spoon 6 .] Court- 
ing or love-making of a sentimental kind. 

2872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin Ixx, That coquetry of admira- 
tion and flatter>' W’hich, in the language of slang, is called 
spooning. 2891 Babinc-Gould In Troubadour Land ix, 
RajTnond,. .not seeing the fun of this romantic spooning of 
his wife, waylaid and slew him. 

attrib, 28^ Miss Braddon Just as I am vii, Did the 
spooning process seem a little flat this evening ? 

SpOO*iiish, d* £1^ Spoon sb, 7 .] Foolish. 

X833 Frasers Mag. VIII, 627 A more boobyish, spoonish 
specimen of slip-slop was never submitted. 

Spoo*ziisiil« £1. Spoon sb, 7 .] Foolish con- 
duct or behaviour ; silliness. 

1839 Frasers Mag. XX. 152 Spoonism and spunging- 
houses are not usually select^ and approved as the main- 
springs of romantic storj'. 

SpOD'nleSSf a- [fi Spoon sb, -i- -less.] Lack- 
ing a spoon. 

2837 Campbell in Athenceum ii Mar. 174/x My spoonless 
fingers whipped considerable portions into my mouth,. 

SpOO'U'Biea'fc. ff. Spoon + Meat r^.] Soft 
or liquid food for taking with a spoon, esp. by 
infants or invalids. > 


*SS 5 Watresian Fardle 0/ Factons il x. 225 The! are 
yare, not to spill any spone meate. 2573 Tusser Husb. 
(187B) loi No spoone meat no bellifull, labourers thinke. 2639 

0. yi 000 Alp/t.Bk. Secrets igs Bate neither Millie, Broath, 
nor spoone meat, salt meals, nor fried. 2675 H. Woolley 
Gentiew. Comp. 71 Do not \enture to eat bpoon-meat so 
hot, that the tears stand in your eyes. 2740 Cibber Apol, 
(1756) II. 1x4 To.shew'lhat he wasachild, they fed him on 
^e stage with spoon-meat. 2831 Carlyle Sart, Res. l xi, 
Did he, at one time, wear drivel-bibs, and live on spoon- 
meal? 2884 Huxley in L. Huxley Li/e (1900) II. 70 A. 
fortnight's spoon-meat reduced me to inanity, 

b. With ff and pi. A kind of this. 

26x1 CoTCR., loncade, a certaine spoone-meat made of 
creame, Rose-water, and Sugar. 26^4 tr. Bond's Merc. 
Conipit, VI. 2x7 To refresh the Patient with Brot^ and com- 
fortable Spoon-meats.^ 2705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 106 The 
best. .that the poor Sick can get here, are Cultnar>» Vege- 
tables and Spoon-Meats. 2783 Med, Comm. I, 238 It 
allowed spoon-meats to pass, 

c. /g. and transj. 

2589 R. Harvey Pt. Pere. (x86o) 9 Martin cald his Argu- 
ments Spoon Meat in his protest. 2608 Dekker Belnian 0/ 
London Wks. (Grosart) III. 166 The fift lump, is called 
Spoone.meate, and that is a messe of knauerie serued in 
about Supper time. 2649 G. Daniel Triuarcli, Hen. lY, 
Ixxxviit, Aldermen are still Caudle and Custard, Spoon- 
meat to the Mouth Of present Power. 2879 Geo. Eliot 
Theo. Such v. 2 13 All human achievement must be wrought 
down to this spoon-meat. 

Spoon-suaped, ///. a. [Spoon si.] Having 
the shape of a spoon ; cochleariforra. 

28x7 KIRBY & Sp. Entomol. xxiii. II. 331 At the extre- 
mity of each tarsal joint these animals are furnished with 
a spoon-shaped sucker. 282a Horttis Anglicus II. 24 Leaves 
spqon-sbaped. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch ff Clockm. 94 
Drills for tempered steel,, are generally rounded, or spoon- 
shaped, as it is called. 

t Spoonwort. Bot. 06s. [£ Spoon rf., after 
the I^tin name or Du. Ufelblad, G. Idffelkraut^ 
The common senrv^-grass, Cochlearia officinalis. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 1 Spooneworte, at the first his leaves 
be broade and thicke. 1597 Gesaroe Herbal 11. IxxxiL 323 
The common Scuruie grasse or spoonewoort, bath leaues 
somwhat like a spoone. 2657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying- Ins, 
04 Bees gather of these flowers following... In March... 
Spoonwort. 27*5 Fam. Diet, s.v. Scurvy-Grass, Hence it 
is that they have had the Latin Name as also that of Spoon- 
wort in English. 2760 J. Lee lutrcd. Bot. App, 328 Spoon- 
wort, Cochlearia. 

Spoony (spu’ni),s6. Also 9 spooney, spoonie. 
[f. Spoon s6. 7 .] 

1 . A simple, silly, or foolish person ; a noodle. 
279s Potter Diet. Cant (ed. 2), Spoony, a foolish pretend- 
ing fellow, 18x8 sporting Mag. III. 51 He roust still race 
on.. and his owner mu«t find spoouej's to keep him com- 
pany at this sport. 284B Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiv, 
what the deuce can she find io that spooney of a Pitt 
Crawley, 1865 Le Fasu Guy Dev, III. xxv, 264 Time.., if 
be makes us sages in some particulars, in others, makes us 
spoonies. 

2. One who spoons or is foolishly amorous. 

2857 ‘ C, Bede * Verdant Green in. iv. You don't mean to 

say you’ve been doing the spooney — what you call making 
love? 1878 Mary C, } kcksoh Chaperon s Cares I. v. 57 
Pen calls bim a spoony, and ridicules him unmercifully. 
Spoony (sp;7'ni), a. Also spooney. £f. Spoon 
sb, 7 , 8 , or V. 6 , 7 .] 

1, a. Of persons, etc. : Foolish, soft, silly. 

z8xz J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Spoony, foolish, half- 
witted, nonicnsical. 1813 Cou Hawker Diary (2893) I. 68 
We bad some prime slang on the road and, of course, blew 
up every spoony fellow we could mret, 283s James Gipsy 
XIV, I was spooney enough to let him get off. 1876 Mod. 
Christianity 60 Then you think that Priests are bound to be 
mild and spoony? 

Comb. x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., A nian who has 
been drinking till he becomes disgusting .. is said to be 
spoony drunk x84x Lever C. O'Malley Ixxxviii, * Ver>' 
singular style of person * — lisped a spoonej'-looking cornet. 

b. Of things; Characterized by foolishness or 
silliness. 

2843 E. FitzGerald Lett, (1889) 1 . 1x5 , 1 am really at last 
going to settle in some spooney quarters in the countrj’. 
2846 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 236 That 
picture is more decidedly spoony than, perhaps, any other of 
this present season. 28^ — Pendennts xiii, They [letters] 
are too spooney and mild 

2 . ^ntimentally or foolishly amorous.^ 

2836 Marrvat Midsh, Easy xxii, I never was in love my- 
self, but I've seen many others spooney. 1859 Lever D, 
Dunn Ixvi, The man who is not actually in love wdih you, 
but only ‘spooney*. 2882 B. M. Croker Proper Pride 1 . 
xiL 52 They are not a bit a spooney couple; at least I never 
see any billing or cooing. 

b. Const, on or upon. 

2828 Sporting Mag, XXII. 23 , 1 must confess, I felt rzWcr 
spoony upon that vixen. 2862 Hughes Tom Br^m at Os/. 

VI, Blake got spooney on a gipsy girl. 2891 Nat Oould 
Double Event 60 Marston’sawfullyspoony on Kingdon s lass. 

c. Expressive of sentimental fondness. 

2882 B. M. Croker Proper Pride J. v. 85 Not a » 

love-lorn effusion, but a good, rational, amusing letjer. 2^ 
Cent. Mag. Dec. 291/2 'Ihe little sighs I^sigb, and alJ tnc 
spooney waj's and looks I can't help treating them . 

Hence Spoo'nyshlp. nonce-word. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LIU. ■' 53 ^° ‘ 

is such evidence of spoonej-ship as a man of sense or spirit 
can never willingly submit to. rf 4. 

Spoonyism. Also spooneyism. £(• 

-IS 5 I.] Sp^ny or foolish state or quality, siUi- 

Idiscovertd her alone.. .and.. 
uiS'sibiy ftundlij^daidaced to the most absurd state of 
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spooneyism. 1863 Miss Bradoom Aurora Floyd xiii, His 
innate manliness of character preserved him from any taint 
of that quality our argot has christened spoonejnsm. 1889 
lUustr. Loud. News la Oct. 454/3 No one since Younge 
has so understood the ‘ spoonyism 'of the_ young soldier, 
his sheep-faced manner in the presence of his adored one. 

Spoor (spuai), sb.'i- Also 9 spore, [a. Du. 
spoor (in South African use), repr. MDu. spoor, 
spor, = OE., MLG., OHG. and MHG., ON. spor 
(ME. -spore, -spttrre, WFlem. speur, WFris. 

G. dial, spor, Da., Nonv., Icel. spor, Sw. spir), 
related to MHG. 'spiir(e, spur, G. spur. The 
stem is also represented in OE. spyrian Speeb &. 1 ] 
L The trace, track, or trail of a person or animal, 
esp. of wild animals pursued as game. 

«. 1823 in Pringle Eng,Settlers Albany^ S. AJr, (1824) 84 
Soon afterwards the sioor (foot-prints) of three Gaffers 
was discovered, and of course we then knew where they 
went. 1849 E. E. Napier Exam. S. A/f. I. 797 Following 
the * spoor 'j or tracking the footmarks of man, or beast, is 
considered quite a science amongst the border Colonists. 
1850 R, G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. xii, At one 
stream the fresh spoor of a troop of lions was deeply ira» 
printed in the wet sand. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 103, 

I rode on ahead, following the spoor of other horses. 18^ 
R. S. Watson Visit to l^azan vii. 120 We several times 
passed the recent spoor of wild boars. 

1852 Thoreau Lett. (1865) 66 The vast valley-like 
‘spore *. .of some celestial beast. 

b. iransf andy^. 

186s IW. F. Campbell] Short Avter. Tramp 5 Icebergs 
were seen, and a spoor was followed to St. Louis, on the 
Mississippi. Ibid, 84 Surely the spoor of the Arctic Current 
was under foot. 1870 Huxley Lay Serm, ix. (1874) *79 It 
is the spoor of the game we are tracking. 1873 J. Geikie 
Gi, Ice A^e vi. 78 When we.. follow the spoor of those 
[glaciers] that crept down from the Southern Uplands. 

c. colled, (without article). 

1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S, Afr, xxi, I walked 
to the fountain to seek for elephants* spoor. *873 Rout- 
ledge's yttj^. Genii. Mag. May 351, I left my skarm and 
looked for spoor. 1879 Atcherlev Trip Boerland 153 They 
had discovered a water-hole, surrounded with numerous 
spoor. 

2 . The track of a vehicle. 

Cf. ME. carLspore, .-spurre^ wJiele.spore. ^ ^ 

1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. xiii, Eventu- 
ally. .we discovered the spoor of the waggons. i86x C J. 
Anderson Okavango iv. 46 During the first day's march., 
wc followed the spoor of our waggon. 

Spoor, 2 “idial. (See quot.) 

1837 in Archaeol. {iZ%^) XXVII. 299 In this drift the 
shield was found, being forced to the surface by the spoor 
(the implement used in ballasting). 

Spoor (spu»i), V. [f. Spoob or ad. Du. 
sporen.'] 

1 . trans. To trace (an animal) by the spoor. 

1850 R, G. Gumming HunteVs Life S, Afr, xxi, He could 
not see those [elephants] we were spoonng, 1863 W. C. 

Afr, Hunting 122 We spoored them beautifully 
into a dense thicket. 1899 F. V. Kirbv Sport E. C. Afr. 
xvi. 173 An hour later we spoored our rhino into a thick 
bamboo jungle. 

2 . . ift/r. To follow a spoor or trail. 

186s [W. F. Campbell] Short Amer. Tramp i. $ While 
thus spooring for some thousands of miles, other things 
were noticed. 1896 Baden-Powell Matabele Campaign iv, 
One nigger-boy, who can ride and spoor and can take charge 
of the horses. 

Hence Spoo’ring vbl, sb. 

2850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S, Afr. xv, I had 
great faith in the spooring powers of the Bamangwato men. 
1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 392 Though we. .bad 
the benefit of January’s spooring, wc could never find him, 
1895 Lonpu. Mag. July 265 ^Preparing a fresh supply of 
snuff against his coming spooring operations. 

Spoor(e, obs. forms of Sfue sb. 

SpoorGr (spuoTsi). [f. Spoor z/.] One who 
follows an animal, etc., by the trace or trail; a 
tracker. 

1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. Afr.xVf Several of 
the spoorers affirmed that they had heard the elephants 
break a tree in advance. 2863 W. C. Baldwin Afr, H unting 
259 , 1 followed silently in the rear of the spoorers. 1899 F. V. 
Kirby Sport E. C. Afr. x. 112 As a spoorer I have nev-er 
known a better. 

fSpOOm. Obs, rare. Also 6 spome. [Of 
obscure origin.] A special kind of spectre or 
phantom. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. IVitchcr. vir. xv. (1886) 155 They 
have so fraied us with. .Robin goodfellow, the spoome, the 
mare, the man in the oke,..and suchother bugs, that we are 
afraid of our own shadowes, 1587 Golding De Mornay 
xxxiv. (1502) 546 Thereupon also did some of the Gentiles 
surmise, that they had crucified a Ghost or Spome in steade 
of him. \a 2627 Middleton, etc. Witch 1. ii. Dwarfs, Imps, 
the Spoom, the Mare, the Man i* th’ Oak.] 

Spor, obs. form of Spur sb. and v, 

Spora'dial, a. rare [Cf. next and -ial.] 
Sporadic. (^Yo^ceste^, 1846, citing Phil. Magi) 
Sporadic (sporse'dik), a. Also 7 -iefc. j|ad. 
med.L. sforadic-us (13th c.), a. Gr. crnopadiKos, f. 
<rnopaS-j airopds scattered, dispersed, f. the stem of 
GTropcLj anopos sowing : cf. cndpeiv to sow, scatter. 
So F. sporadique (1690), It. sporadico, Sp. espor- 
adicoi] 

1 . Path. Of diseases : Occurring in isolated in- 
stances, or in a few cases only; not epidemic.^ 
/7X689 Sydenham IVks, (1788) I. i. 6 These I call inter- 
current or sporadic acute diseases, because they happen at 


all times, when epidemics rage. 1728 Chambers Cycl.\ Spor- 
adic^ in Medicine, an Epithet given to such Diseases as 
have some special or particular Cause, and are dispersed 
here and there. 2752 Phil, Trans. XLVII. 385 The plague 
. .has been mostly sporadic, seldom epidemical. 1843 R. J. 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med, xiv. 252 Other .eporadte and epi- 
demic fevers. 1845 G. E. Day ir. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 
326 A man who died of sporadic cholera. 2884 Manch, 
Exam. 25 June 5/2 The disease is distinctly sporadic, or 
due to local causes, and therefore unlikely to spread. 

2 . Scattered or dispersed, occurring singly or in 
very small numbers, in respect of locality or local 
distribution. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 90 About 92 genera. .are 
what are called sporadic, or dispersed over different and 
widely separated regions. 1856 S. P. Woodward Mollusca 
III. 350 Those species which characterise particular regions 
are called ‘endemic '...The others, sometimes called ‘ spor- 
adic possess great facilities for diffusion. 2865 Farrar 
Chapt, Lang, 29 In various sporadic families, which some 
would call Turanian. 2877 M. Foster Physiol, t. iji. (1878) 
89 In the sporadic ganglia the evidence of automatic action 
seems more clear. 

b. Appearing, happening, etc., now and again 
or at intervals ; occasional. 

2847 H. Bushnell Chr. Nurture viii. (1861) 206 Sporadic 
cases of sanctification. 2864 R. F. Burton Mission to 
Gelele II. 71 Sporadic heroines. .are found in every clime 
and in all ages. 2877 Owen Desp. Wellesley p. xix, A series 
of sporadic encounters of a petty and inglorious . . character, 
2882 Times 7 Feb., The continuance of sporadic troubles in 
Basutoland. 

c. Of single persons or things: Accidental; 
isolated. 

2822 Syd. Smith Wks. (1850) 316 Has any sporadic squire 
the right to say, that it shall be punished with death ? 2875 
H. James R. Hudson iv. 129 Rowland began to think of 
the Baden episode as a mere sporadic piece of disorder. 
2878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vii. § 217. 215 This 
production was. .a sporadic or abrupt act. 

3 . Characterized by occasional or isolated occur- 
rence, appearance, or manifestation. 

2842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 378/1 The occasional occurrence 
of diseases .. usually epidemic, in a sporadic form, 2852 
H. Rogers Ed, Faith (1853) 146 Its manifestation will not 
be sporadic, but it will be m one race as in another. 2865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviii. xiv. V. 368 Meanwhile, the Aus- 
trians on front do, in a sporadic way, attack, .our batteries. 
2882 Westcott & Hort Grk. N, T, Introd. § 1 23 All known 
MSS. shew. .traces of sporadic and casual mixture. 
Spora'dicali c. Now rare or Obs. [See prec. 
ana-iOAL,] =prec. 

2654 ViLVAiN Theor. Theol. vL 142 Som sporadical excerp- 
tions sbal be presented more plausible. 2665 Needham 
Med, Medieiuse 52 When they are sporadic^, here and 
there sprinkled up and down among the people. 2829 
Cooper Goods Study Med. fed. 3) I, 410 It [jaundice] is 
generally a sporadical complaint 

Spora'mcally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

L In isolated cases or instances. 

2763 Phil. Trans. LIV, 78 Some years it is felt sporadic- 
ally all the winter. 2822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 
221 We find intermittents.. existing.. sporadically as well 
as epidemically, 2872 Cohen Dis. Throat 97 Although 
sometimes appearing sporadically, diphtheria is essentially 
an endemic disease.^ 2899 Alloutt's Syst. Med.^ VI, 909 
Those cases [of meningitis] which though occurring spor- 
adically, resemble the epidemic, .form of the disease. 

2 . In a scattered or dispersed manner ; at inter- 
vals ; occasionally; here and there. 

2852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav, III, xxxli. 352 No 
snow falls sporadically in any of the eastern systems. 2875 
E. White Life in Christ iv. xxvi. (2678) 425 That the 
belief.. lingered in the churches sporadically for several 
centuries, 2885 Athenseum 16 May 623/1 The Septuagint 
does not exist in a critical edition; its Hebrew original has 
only been sporadically restored. 

Sporamcalness. rare—*, [f.as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being sporadia 

2884 Whitney in Amer. four, Philol. V. 2B7 The precative 
active.. is rare even to sporadicalness, being.. made from 
only about 60 roots in the whole language. 

Sporal (spoo-ral), a, Bot, [f. Spore + -al.] 
Consisting of, relating to, spores. 

i88z Encycl. Brit. XIV. 561/1 Apotbecia at first nuclei- 
form, becoming variously dehiscent, with sporal mass. 

Sporan, variant of Spobbak. 

Sporauge (sporse-ndg). Bot, [Anglicized f, 
SpOBANGiDii, or a. F. sporange.’\ = SPORANGitm, 

2857 Henfrey Bot. 253 Their spores are matured in special 
organs, called capsules or sporanges, fonned from the foliar 
organs, 2872 Oliver Bot. 11.285 Exposing the minute 
stalked sporanges of which each sorus is composed. 

Sporangia! (spone^ndsial), a, Bot. [f. Spob- 
ANGI-DM.] Of or pertaining to a sporangium. 

2848 Annals Nat. Hist. I, 265 The sporangial frustules 
of the Diatomaceous plant, 2857 M. J. Berkeley Crypt. 
Bot. 488 The spore-sac is sometimes separated from the 
columella as well as from the sporangial wall. 2882 Nature 
XXIV. 559 In Equi'^etum the sporangial whorls are naked. 

Sporangi-ferous, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-FEBons.] Bearing sporangia. 

2866 J. Smith Ferns Brit. 4 Foreign 105 Fertile fronds 
plain, the under side sporangtferous. 2875 Bennett& Dyer 
tr. Sachs' Bot. 375 The deciduous sporangiferous stems of 
the species just named. 1890 Athenmum 29 Nov, 743/1 
Sporangiferous and plant-forming hairs. 

II Sporangiolum (sporse-ndji^Inm). Bot. 
[dim. of Spobangium.] A small sporangium. 

Also in anglicued form sporangiole (Mayne, 1859). 

2824 R. K. Greville Flora Edin. p. ,xxiv. When the 
I sporangium contains distinct bodies Inclosing Sporidia^ the 
; sporangium is said to contain Sporangiola. 2875 Gooke 


Fungi 52 It is still more evident if we sow the spores cl 
the sporangiolum. 

Sporangiophore. Bot. [See -phobe.'j a 
S tructure bearing sporangia. 

287s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 377 A ring of slender 
sporangiophore.^ around each of which were clustered three 
or four sporangia full of spores. 

Spora'ngite. Geol. [f. next : see -ite.] A 
spore-case or various fossil plants. 

2889 Science-Gossip XXV. 99 The sporangites are highly 
bituminous, and contain.. nearly twice as much carbon as 
cellulose. 

II Sporangium (sporse-ndgii^m). Bot, [mod. 
L., I, Gr, Gnopa Spore + dyyeiov vessel.] A re- 
ceptacle containing spores ; a spore-case or capsule. 

2821 W, J, Hooker Flora Scotica ii. 78 Filaments gela- 
tinous,., within filled with elliptical ^orangia. 1839 Lind- 
ley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 266 If the interior of the sporan- 
gium be now investigated. Ibid. 267. 1863 M, J. Berkeley 
Brit. Mosses i. 8 In rnany cases life ceases in the parent 
^ant after the formation of the sporangia. 2B82 Nature 
XXIV. 560 Another genus, .is allied by the structure of its 
sporangium to Angioptcris. 

attrih, 287s Gooke Fungi 51 The sporangia-bearers are 
at first always branchless and without partitions. 

Spore (spo!>4). [ad. mod.L. spora, a. Gr. anopa 
sowing, seed. So F. spore, It. spora.'] 

1 . Bot. One of the minute reproductive bodies 
characteristic of flowerless plants. 

2836 Berkeley in Smith's Eng. FloraV. 11. 341 Fertile 
brancblets.. bearing quaternate spores. 2839 Lindley In- 
trod, Bot. (ed. 3) 260 The sporangia burst.. and emit 
minute particles named .spores or sporules, from which new 
plants are produced. 2^3 M. J, Berkeley Brit. Mosses 
I. 2 The cellular product of the germinating spores ..in 
Mosses consists of more or less branched threads. 2889 
Science-Gossip XXV. 1 85 Gausing the perLstome . . to open . . , 
disclosing the interior of the capsule with its beautiful 
golden spores. 

fig, 2862 O. W, Holmes Old Vol. of Life (1891) 46 The 
spores of a great many ideas are floating about in the 
atmosphere. 

2 . ZooL and Biol. A very minute germ or 
organism. 

2876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 85 The jatter represent 
the cells, which are the germs of new individuals (spores, 
etc.). x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 859 The 
contained protoplasm gives origin to a single spore.. or to 
a large number. 

3 . a. ailrib.^ as spore-capsule, -cell, -dot, -fruit, 
-germ, -sac, -theca, -wall. 

Also sfore-bud, -cyst, -formation, -membrane, etc, 

2856 W. L. Lindsey Hist. Brit, Lichens 69 The spore- 
wall varies in thickness. 2857 Henfrey Bot, 254 The 
fruits consist of capsules of globular or oval form (sporo- 
carps, or spore-fruits). Ibid. 26B The larger (spore-sacs), 
containing the spore-germs. x866 Treas. Bot. 978/2 The 
spores are formed in a joint or joints of the spore-threads. 
2882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot, 233 The entire spore-capsule of 
a Moss. Ibid, ^yj The mother-cell splitting up into four 
spore-cells. 2885 Goodalb Physiol. Bot, (2892) 264 The 
formation in ferns of the .sori, or spore-dots. 

b. Comb., zs Spore-bearing, -/ortniug, -producing. 

2857 T, Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ecL 3) 10 The 
involute, .segments of the spore-bearing leaf, z^o Bessey 
Botany 3x9 Little lateral branches budding out upon the 
spore-forming hyphae. 2882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 387 In 
many cases.. the spore-producing generation attains great 
dimensions. 

Spore, obs. or dial, i. Spur sb. and v. 
Spore-blind, variant of Spue-blind a, Obs, 
Spore-case. Bot, [f. Spobe.] A receptacle 
containing spores; a sporangium. 

2836 Penny Cycl. V. 75/r These tubes are undivided, 
separable.., and bear asci (spore-cases) on their inside. 
2857 T, Moore Handbk, Brit, Ferns (ed, 3) 3 Ferns.. pro- 
duce certain peculiar bodies called spore-cases, containing 
spores or germinating atoms. 2872 H. A Nicholson Palae- 
onf, 4B9 The fruit was a long cone or spike, bearing spore- 
cases under scales. 

Sporge, obs. form of Spubge sb, and v, 

Sporid, Anglicized f. Spobidium. rare, 

1847 Webster (citing Lindley), Sportd, in botany, a 
naked corcle, destitute of radicle, cotyledon, and hilum. 
2900 Dundee Advertiser 24 July 4 The great German 
botanist de Bary inoculated young barberry leaves with 
sporids from the black rust of old wheat straw. 

SporidiiferoTis(spori:dii*fer0s),fl. Bot, Also 
sporidiferous. [f.SPORlDl-UM*k-(l)FEEODS.] Bear- 
ing sporidia. 

o. 2836 Berkeley in Smith's Eng. Flora V. 11. 353 Sporidia 
..naked (without any.. asci, or true sporidiferous flocci). 
2848 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) II. 119 Gellular tissue, 
among which spores, or sporidiferous asci are generated. 
2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 293 Those of the former Tribe 
being termed Sporiferous, those of the latter Sporidiferous. 

p. Treas. Bot. 610/1 The transition into the sporidi- 
iferous fungi is not so acutely marked.^ Ibid. 6 iy/i 'I'he 
sporidiiferous series. 287^ Gooke Fungi 49 Those ampulla 
cells are sporidiiferous asci. 

Spori’dible. Bot. =next. 

2863 N, Syd. .Soc. Year-bk. Med. ^ Surg. 176 It appeare 
to consist of small globules perfectly round, diapbanous^d 
without sporidioles internally. 2875 Cookz Fungi sj There 
are to be found also in the species of this genus globose 
bodies, designated ‘sporidioles*. 

Ii Sporidi'Oluxu.. Bot. [mod.L., dim. of next.] 

A sporule. 

2832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 209 Sporidiola arc spon^M. 
2836 Berkeley in Smith's Eng. Flora V. ii. 276 The 
sporidia oblong-elliptic, containing .three or fou* 
sporidiola. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 836/x Spondia 
nearly globose, unequal, filled with sporidiola. 
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|] Sporidituu (spori'di^m). Bot, fmod.L., dim. 
(after Gr. types) of cnopd Spoke.] a. A case or 
cell containing sporules. b. A sporole. 

^ x8*x W, J. Hooker Flora Scotica ii. i6 Its sporules are 
included in a sort of capsule. .which he [xr. Ditmar} calls 
zporiditim. 1830 Lindley Nat» SyzL Bot, 334 Sporules 
lying either loose among the tissue, or enclosed in mem- 
Inanous cases called sporidia. xBdy J. Hocc Microsc, 11. 
i. 272 A gelatinous or membranous pericarp or conceptacle, 
in which an indefinite number of sporidia arc contained. 
1887 W, Phillips Brit, Discowyceies 444 A filiform spori- 
diura removed from an ascus. 

Comb.^ 1875 Cooke 64 The second section Is termed 

Sporidiifera, or sporidia-bearing. 

Sporier, obs. form of Spdbbier. 
Spori*ferous, a, Bot, [f. modX. s/ar~a Spobe 
+ -t^i)FEROUS.] Bearing spores. Also Sporifica*- 
tion, the process of forming spores. Spori*- 
ffenons a.j producing spores, Spori'gerous fl., 
bearing spores. 

1836 Berkeley in Smith's Eti^, Flora V. ii. 341 Quater- 
nate..*sporiferous branchlets. Ibid., The sporiferous state. 
x8S7 Henfrey Bot, 158 The fructification or sporiferous 
apparatus of the Ferns is produced upon the leaves. x83a 
Vines ir. SacAs' Bot, -^16 The distribution of the bands of 
sporiferous filaments in the colourless sterile tissue. x8^ 
Challenger Rep, XVIII, 1. p. ocxxvii, *Sporification.,has 
been hitherto observed only in a very small number of 
genera. X867 J. Hocc Microsc, n. i. 303 Bringing the whole 
into conuct with ♦sporigenous cells, x866 Treas. Bot, 100/1 
The distinction from *sporigerous /un^ is not therefore as 
definite as might be wished, 1897 AllbulCs Svst, Med. II. 
308 ^Germs or sporules .. which ., rapidly oevelope into 
sporigerous bacilli. 

+ Sporkeawood. Ols.-'^ [ad. older Flem. 
s^orckenhout (KilL-m).] The black alder. 

1^99 M. tr. Gabelhourrs Bk, Physicke 258/1 The moone 
beinge in the signe Libra, cut then oft the hayre,and burye 
the sayede hajTC vnder a tree of Sporckenwoode. 

Sporles, obs. form of Spubless a, Sporn(e, 
obs. forms of Spurn v , Sporne, var. Spookn Obs, 
Sporo* (sppTfl), combining form of Gr. airopa 
Spore, employed in a considerable number of 
recent scientific terms relating to the spores of 
plants or elementary forms of animal life, as 
Sporoblast, •cyte, -derm, -duct, -genous a,^ 
-gone, -gonic u., -gonlnm, -gony, -pliorous a., 
-pliyll, -pliyllary a,, -phyte, -phytic a., -zoal 

a., -zoan, -zoic a., -zoid, -zoite, -zoon. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anint, Li/e 860 The proto- 
plasm.. segments., into a number of nucleated *sporoblasts. 
Ibid.^he sporoblast assumes by degrees its definitive shape, 
elliptical and pointed at the ends; X89X Cent, Dici,y *Sporo- 
cyte. 1899 Altbuii's SysU Med, VIU. 945 The sporocytes, 
when mature, divide into spores. z866 Treat, Bot, 1088/2 
*Sporoderm, the skin of a spore. 1885 Eneycl, Brit, XIX. 
854/1 Sometimes the c^t is complicated by the formation 
of *sporoducts. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anivt, Life 
86z The spores arc discharged from the cyst by special tubu- 
lar sporoducts. x888 Bueycl, Brit. XXfV, 126/1 The r<rr- 
porottiunt or *sporogenous pordon. 1^7 Nature LVII. 
44/2 Sporogenous tissue, and its conversion into assimilat- 
ory tissue, x88i Ibid. XXIV. 74 This so-called fruit is in 
reality a distinct plantlet, called a ‘ *sporogone which by. . 
simple multiplication gives birth to the spores. 1902 Encycl. 
Brit, {!^. 10} XXXll. 816/1 There exists a whole group of 
Cocadiida,..of which only the *sporogonic cycle is known. 
187s Bennett & Dyer tr, SacJid Bot. 295 The asexual 
generation or *sporogonium is only at first formed in 
the calyptra [of mossesj. 188a Vines tr, Sachs' Bot, 226 
The oospbere.. finally developes into a capsule supported 
on a long stalk, the oporogonium, in the interior of which 
are produced numbers of spores. x883 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Anim. Li/e 749 * *Sporogony/ or development from a 
non-sexual spore, occurs in a few instances. 1859 Mayke 
Expos, Lex. 1195/2 SporopkoruSy,,\3eariv\% or containing 
seed : *sporophorous. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 828/2 The 
sporophorous hyphas are branches of the mycelium. x888 
Vines in Encycl, Brit, XXIV. 129/2 The wall of the sporo- 
carp is formed bya portion of the ‘sporophyn. 189 s •^Text^ 
bk, Bot, 70 A leaf bearing one or more sporangia is termed a 
sporophyll. 1897 Nature ii Noy. 45/2'nietransreTcnce of 
*sporophyllary organs to vegetative ones. 1886 Athenosuni 
25 Dec. 866/3 These take the form of buds similar to the 
*sporophyte which produced them. 1895 tr, Kemer's Nat, 
Nisi, Plants II. 476 The fern-plant bears no sexual organs, 
and must be regarded as the asexual generation (or sporo- 
pbyte). 18W Athemeuvt 25 Dec. 866/3 These would ^ 
termed case.s of * *sporophytic budding*. 1899 Allbuit's 
Syst, Med. VIII. 946 The transmission of the *sporozoal 
parasite, .of Texas cattle fever. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 862 There are three *Sporo2oans included in 
this sub-class. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1025 The shuttle-shaped 
spores .. so frequent in •sporozoic infection of animals. 
188* OciLViE, *Sparozoidy..z. moving spore furnished with 
cilia or vibratile processes. 1B88 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 861 The contents [of the sporocyst] are resolved 
into falciform bodies or ^sporozoites, xooo BriL Med. Jrnl. 

' 10 Feb. 301 The skin bitten by the proboscis through which 
the infected mosquito inoculates its sporozoit^ i2Q$Encycl. 
Brit. XIX. 855/2 An amosba-like organism,., either a 
*Sporo20on or referable to those parasitic spore-producing 
Proteomyxa. 

SpOTOCarp. Bot. [f. prec. + Gr. /captr-oy fruit. 
So F. sporocarpep\ A fructification containing 
sporangia ; a spore-fruit or spore-case. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot, f 1127 In the higher Algm, the 
^orocarps..are united together in conceptacles, 1857 [see 
Store 3]. x8^ Bessey Bot. 327 Upon the mycelium there 

arise . . small rounded or oblong masses, the young sporocar^ 

SpO'rocyst. [f. Spobo- + Cyst sb. So F. 
s/orocyste.'] 

i. ^ol. A cyst or capsule containing spores,^ 


forming a stage in the development of Trcm- 
atodes, etc. 

jMi Hul-me tr. Meguin-Tandan ii. vii. xili. 392 The 
Echinocorei are worms which are enclosed in very variable 
numbers in a membranous cyst (sporocyst). 1877 Huxley 
Anat. fnv. Anim, iv, 2^ 'I'hcrc is, therefore, a very close 
resemblance between this cestoid embryo and the sporocyst 
of a Trematode. i883 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
The Sporocj’st possesses the power.. of multiplying 
either by transverse fission, ..or bj» gemmation. 

2. Bot, (See quot.) 

1866 Treas, Bot, 2088/2 Sporocyst^ the spore-case of algals. 

SpoTophore. Bot. [C Spoko- + -phore. So 
F. sporophore^ 

1. A spore-bearing process or stalk. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot, f 1x22 The reproductive organs 
consist of spores or spherical cells ..supported often on simple 
or branched filamentous processes. .called sporopbores..or 
basidia. i86x Bentley Man. Bot. 3B7 Each basidium com- 
monly ^ars four spores,, .situated on stalks or branches 
proceeding from it. ITicse stalks have been termed ^some 
sporophorcs, a name tvhlch has been also used as s>Tiony- 
mous with basidia. 1887 W. Piiillifs Brit. Discomycetes 
34X Stylosporcs.. product on the surface of the stroma in 
tufts between the cups on clax-aic sporophores. 

2. The asexual generation of plants. 

1875 Dyer in Encycl, Brii.lll. 692/1 It will be convenient 
to use the word Sporophore for iheagamogcnctic generation, 
in which special cells {spores) are detached from the parent 
to serve as a means of propagation. 288s Vines tr. Sachs* 
Bot. 225 The second stage m the process of development of 
the plant, or the asexual generation (sporophore). 

SpOTOSac. [f. Sporo- + Sac-.] A simple 
form of gonophore. 

1859 Annals Nat. Hist. IV. 140 These medusiform sporo- 
sacs. _ i86x J. ^ Greene vlAt/r. Anim. Kiu^d.y Calent. 40 
The simplest kind of gonophore consists of a well-defined 
protuberance from the body-wall, the ‘sporosac'- x888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Li/ejSi A sporosac. .lodged 
in an ampulla or cavity of the coenostenm. 

Sporran (sppran). Also sporan. [a. Sc. 
Gael, sporan^ Ir. spardn purse.] A pouch or large 
purse made of skin, usually with the hair left on 
and with ornamental tassels, etc., worn in front of 
the kilt by Scottish Highlanders. 

i8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, I advise no man to attempt 
opening this sporran till he has my secret. 1837 W. F. Skene 
Highlanders Scot, i. ix. 1. 227 The resemblance to the High- 
land dress is very striking, presenting also considerable 
indication of the sporran or purse. 1884 W. C. Smith Nil- 
drostan u 1. 170 His gillies. .all in the brave tartan, with 
plaid and sporran. 1^1 Mrs. J- W, Hakhisos Li/e Pl^^^y 
of Uganda 14 Ihe kilt and sporan and Glengarry bonnet. 
Sporring, variant of Spobbing vbi. sb. 

Sport (spQsit), sb^ Also 5 spoort, 5-6 sporto. 
[Aphetic form of Dispobt /^.] 

X« L Pleasant pastime ; entertainment or amuse- 
ment ; recreation, diversion. 

e 1440 ipomydon 601 Whan they had take hyr sporte In 
hallcjThekynge tocounselle gaa byrcalle. 147*-$ Rolls of 
Parlt.VX, 156/x Lordes,., Yemen, and other Com>'ners, have 
used the occupation ofshotyng for their my rthes and sportes 
with Bowes of Ewe. e 1515 Cocke Lorelfs B, 3 To scarche 
theyr bodyes fasre and clere, Thcrof they bad good sporte, 
a 1548 Hall Chron.y Hen. VII J., 69 The Ladies had good 
sporte to se these auncient persones maskers. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam, Shrew Induct, i. 91, I haue some sport in band, 
Wherein your cunning can assist me much- x6o6 — Tr. 

Cr, L i. 1 16 But to the sport abroad, are you bound 
thither? 1648 Gage iVest Ind. 193 ^e go^ blaster 
thought it bad sport to see Swords at bis breast. 1663 S. 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxii, (1687) 232 Let them see that 
you can rest from your labours, and yet not spend your 
whole time in spoTt and play. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv, 850 
Aside, sequestera from the vast resort, Antinoiu sate spec- 
taCor of the sport, 1809 hlALKiN Gil Bias v. i. f 28 If I 
come across them tomorrow, .they shall see such sport as 
will be no sport to them. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr, (1823) 
I. 42 Great sport to them was jumping in a saeJ^ 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xv, *I'ra glad you think it gockl 
sport, brother,* she continued. 

iersonif. 1590 SrcNSER MuioPottnos 290 Before the Bull 
she pictur’d winged Loue, with his yong brother Sport. 
163* Milton L* Allegro 31 Sport that wrincled Care de- 
rides, And Laughter boldmg both bis sides. 

•j* b. Amorous dalliance or intercourse. Obs. 

? a 1550 Freiris Berzxnk 170 in Dunbar's Poetns (1893) 291 
Than in hett luve thay talkit vderis tilL Thus at thair sport 
now will I leif thame still. 1570 in Farmer & Henley i?rc/. 
Slang. 1604 Shaks. Oih. n. L 230 When the Blood is made 
dull with the Act of Sport, 1617 Moryson /tin, iii, 48 
Italians love a fearefull wench, that often flies from Venus 
sport. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 197 When now the 
Nuptial time Approaches for the stately Steed to climb; 
Distend his Chine, and pamper him for Sport. X700-C 1796 
in Farmer & Henley Diet. Slang. 

c. spec, .Pastime afforded by the endeavour to 
take or 1^ wild animals, game, or fish. Freq. 
with adjs. referring to the result achieved. 

(a) 1653 Walton Angler is, I am. .glad to have so fair an 
entrance to this day’ssport. XJ7Z-B4 Cook's Viey. ii. i. iv.(iS42) 
371 Some hours after we got on board, the other party re- 
turned, having had but indificrcni sport. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 130 The higher an angler goes up the Thames, ..the 
more sport, and the greater variety of fish he will meet with. 
1838 James Robber is. Sir Walter desired me to compliment 
you, sir, and to wish good sport, 1875 Hayward Leeve agst, 

5 Smoking and discussing the probability of sport. 
1885 * Mrs. Alexander ^ At Bay iv, Pre^ng Glynn to come 
down . . for the twelfth of August, promiring him good 
transf. 1864 Burton ScotAbr. l.uL 114 The Scots lords 
were grieved.. that these should return without having any 

sport.. which the Border wars afToided. .i ^ 

(^) *73 S Somerville Chase iii. 141 A chosen few AJone 


beneath Their pleasing Toils. 
1828 Scott F. M, Perth viii, I was thinking to see my 
hawks fly, and your company will make the sport more 
pleasant. z86o Mayke Reid Hunters Feast xxiii, The 
American deer is hunted for its flesh. Us hide, and ‘the 
sport *. * 


d. Participation in games or exercises, esp. 
those of an athletic character or pursued in the 
open air ; such games or amusements collectively. 

1863 Meliora Oct. 195 If recreation is found, or pastime is 
sought in activity or change, ..it is called di^-ersion ; and if 
we set ourselves to take part in the amusement, , .it consU- 
mtessport. x88s ‘Mrs. Alexander iii, I. .found 
he WM well up in sporting, or rather turf, matters. Ibere is 
very little sport in them. 


2. a. In sport, in jest or Joke ; by way of fun or 
diversion ; not seriously or in earnest. 

CZ440 Alph. Tales 141 And he knew sho was bod a 
symplc ibj-ng & ansswerd halfe in sporte & said [etc.1. 1535 
CovEROALE Prov. xxri. 29, I dyd it but in sporte;. 2576 
Ferrers in Gascoigne Kenelworik Castle Gls Wks. 1910 
II, 94 And as my love to Arthore dyd appeere, so shal’t 
to you in earnest and in sport. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L, i. iL 
30 Loue no man in good earnest, nor no further In sport 
neyiher^ then [etc.]. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 369 He doubt- 
less is m sport, and does but droll. 1829 Chapters Phys, 
Sci. 317 The inexhaustible variety of shades which nature, 
as in sport, has diffused over the surface of different bodies. 
2879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 210, I have assumed that the 
name was given by Gentiles, and given more or less in sport. 


b. Jest, jesting ; mirth or merriment 
1671 Milton Samson 396 Thrice I deluded her, and 
turn'd to sport Her impjrtunity. 1778^ ilsiE. D’Arblay 
Diary 26 Aug., Dr. Johnson. .in the evening., was as lively 
and full of wit and sport as I have ever seen him. 1827 
Carlyle Misc. (1840) I. 18 He thinks as a humorist, he 
feels, imagines, acts as a humorist; Sport Is the element in 
which his nature lives and works. 

3. To make sport •, a. To provide entertainment 
or diversion. (Chiefly with dat. of person.) 

2481 Cely Papers (Camden) 74 Je have a fayre bawke...! 
trwste to God sche schall make yow and me rjnight grehyt 
sporte. laj^oo Chester Plays 1. i Interminglinge there- 
with, onely to make sporte, Some thinges not warranted by 
any writt. 1588 Shaks. L. L, L, iv. L xoi This Armado is 
. .one that makes sport To the Prince and his Booke-mates. 
1592 Arden of Feversham iii. x. 85 He will murlher me to 
make him sporL r6i6 Lane Coniin, Sgr.'s T. xi. 196 Hee 
that makes them sport shall hav'e their haites. X663 Cowley 
Cutter Coleman St. 11. ii, TVill make us excellent sport at 
night. 2784 Cowper Task vx. 3E6 To make hun sport., 
are causes good And just, in his account, why bird and 
beast Should suffer torture. 1909 Mrs. H. Ward Daphne 
ii. 47 Ibat little Yankee girl had really made good sport all 
the way home. 

b. To engage in, furnish oneself with, or find, 
recreation or diversioru Chiefly with preps., as 
at, of, with, 

2500 Shaks. Com. Err, 11, iL 30 When the sunne shines, 
let toolish gnats make sport, — Merry fV, ui.iu. x6o 
If I suspect without cause, Why then make sport at me, 
then let me be your iest, 2667 Pepys Diary 28 June, How 
sad a thing it is, when w’e come to make sport of proclaim- 
ing men traitors, 2699 T. BR0^^7^ Let, to Dr. Brown at 
Tunbridge Wks. 1711 IV. 129. 1 . .leaw the Dr. and you to 
make w’hat Sport you shall mink fit with me, 2853 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk, (1B73) II, 1. i. 28 The cnergj’of these 
wild warriors made sport of walled cities. 

c. To show sport, to provide pastime by exhibit- 
ing spirit and courage in attack or defence. 

2834 Lvtton Pompeii v. ii, Eumolpus is a good second- 
rate swordsman doubtless they will shew sport. ,But J 
have no heart for the game. 1^6 James Heidelb. i, This 
seems a wild boar of the forest. We must force him from 
bis lair; and be wiU show sport, depend upon it. 

II. 4, A matter affording entertainment, diver- 
sion, or mirth; a jest or joke. 

2450 Poston Lett. Suppl, 31 If ther myt ben pur^'eyd any 
mene that it myt ben dasched,..it wer a good sport; for 
than he wold ben wode. 1525 Barclay Egloges L (1570) 

A vj, Lo here Is a sport, our bottell is contrary To a Cowes 
vtter [eta]. 2560 Dal'S tr. Sleidane's Comm. 119 b, It is a 
sporte and a pleasaunt syght to see, Lowe the Ravens wyll 
stryve amonges them selves for the carion. 259® Shaks. 
Merck, V. i, iii. 246 In a merrie sport. .let the forfeite Be 
nominated for an equall pound Of your faire^flesh. 2625 
Bacon Boldness (Arb.) 519 Especially, it is a Sport to 
see, when a Bold Fellow is out of Countenance. 2671 
Marvell Corr.Wks. (Grosart) II. 391 On this they voted it a 
libel, and lo be burned by the hangman. Which was done; 
but the sport w’as, the hangman burned the Lords order 
with it. x8i8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxxix, I was the same 
David Deans of whom there was a sport at the Revoluuon. 

+ 1 j. To make a sport of to make a jest of. Obs. 
*535 CovERDALE Prov. X. 23 A foole doth wJckedly « 
maketh but a sporte of it. — 1 Esdras 1. 52 Lokelwbat 
God spake vnto them by his prophetes, they made oot ^ 
sporte of iL 2599 Shaks. Much Ado iL m. 163 He would 
but make a sport of it, and torment the poore Lady worse. 

5, An occupation or proceeding of the nature of 

a pastime or diversion. 

1526 (\v. dc W. JS3I) Mj-rth 

maketh the soule rcm>’sse, slackc, and ”'£06 . 

Shaks. Per. v. Ui. S 

past miseries sports. 2678 } ng. ’ ^,-80 /ohn- 

too commonly seeming to' bum the 

j!arf/..(i89a) II. ^ J7SO Coa-fER Lei. 

jails. This was a ‘^y.^ft^Homcrall Ihe 

A gamt fonn of P-f-c 

esp played or canned on m the ^en lur and 
involving' some amount of bodily exercise. 



SPORT 

1523 Fitzherb. Hitsb. § 153 If they played smalle games, 
..than myght it be called a good game, a good playe, a 
good sporte, and a pastyme. 1590 Spenser F, Q* i. xii. 7 
The frypf children young Their wanton sports and childish 
mirth did play.^ 1604 E. G[rimstone} J?'Acoita's Hist. 
Indict VI, xxviii. 492 The Prelates have laboured to take 
from them these dances;., but yet they suffer them, for that 
part of them are but spottes of recreation. x66o Pepys 
Diary 18 Sept., Here some of us fell to handycapp, a spot t 
that 1 never knew before. 2697 Drvden yirg. Past, x. 86, 
I..bend the Parthian Bow: As if with Sports my Suffer- 
ings 1 could ease. 1746 Francis tr. HoraiCy Art oj Poetry 
546 Monarchs were courted in Pierian Strai.n, And comic 
Sports relievd the wearied Swain. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 
254 The sports of children satisfy the child. 1800 Windham 
Sp. (1812) I. 338 If we, who have every source of amusement 
open to us, and yet follow these cruel sports, become rigid 
censors of the sports of the poor. 2837 Dickens Pickiv, vii, 
I am delighted to view any sports which may be safely 
indulged in. 2871 Freeman Norm, Cong. (i876)IV, xx. 
606 In such a state of things hunting might be a sport, as 
war might be a sport, 

e. pL A series of athletic contests engaged in or 
held at one lime and forming a spectacle or social 
event, (Cf. Gasie sb. 4 b.) 

1594 Kvp Cornelia iv. i. 134 Like them that (stryulng at 
th’ Olympian sports To grace ihemselues with honor of the 
game) Annoynt theyr srnewes fit for wrestling, 2697 Dryden 
/Fnetd V, 84 That day with solemn sports 1 me.'in to grace. 
2736 Gray Statius i. 35 Oft in Pisa’s sports, his native land 
Admired that arm. 2860 Chambers' s Encytl. 1. 519 Athletic 
sports were first witnessed at Rome 186 b.c. Isis zg 

Apr. 3/1 The Oxford and Cambridge Sports, which were 
kept at Kensington. 

td._ A theatrical performance or show; a play. 
1572 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 129 In sundry 
Tragedies, Playes, Maskes and Sportes. 2590 Shaks. MtHs, 
N. III. ii. 24 The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 
Who Piramus presented, in their sport, Forsooke his Scene. 
2 S 93 “• Rich, y/, IV. i. 290 Marke..the Morall of this sport. 

e. A sport of terms ^ wit, words, a playing upon, 
trifling with, or fantastical use of terms, etc.; a pas- 
sage or piece of writing characterized by this. ? Obs* 
268sSTiLLiNCFL,Orr^. iv.208, 1 cannot think Learned 
Men write these things any otherwise, than as Sports of 
Wit which are intended for the diversion.. of the Reader, 
2725 W. Broome Notes Pope s Odyss ix. II. 329 An Author 
who should introduce such a sport of words upon the stage, 
even in the Comedy of our dal’s, would meet with small 
applause. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 11. 282 Clemen.«5 speaks 
of this Ogdoas, as the vor^ros Koaaoi ; which is certainly a 
sport of terms. 1830 Sir J. Mackintosh Life More Wks. 
1846 1. 423 Enabling the writer to call the whole a mere 
sport of wit, 

6 . Sport of *lObs. (Cf. 

Sporting vbU sb. 2.) 

2635 Hakewill Apei. (ed. 3) 230 Cockles, periwinkles 
and oysters of solid stone: ..whither they have bin shell- 
fish and living creatures, or else the sports of nature In her 
works,^ 2668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol.Anai. i. xxvH.64 
Spigelius, because he could not somtimes find it, did count 
it a sport of Nature. 2756-9 A. Butler Lives Saints, St, 
Keyna (2821) X. 264 They seem either petrifactions or sj^rts 
of nature in uncommon crystallizations in a mineral soil. 
2773 Langhorse Fables of Flora ix, 9 Thus Nature with the 
fabled elves We rank, and^ these her Sports we call. 2804 
Parkinson Organic Rem,\. 31 They described their peculiar 
forms as the sports of nature. 2822-7 Good Study Med, 
(1829) V, 241 It is in this organ more especially, that rudi- 
mental attempts at fetal organization, the mere sports of 
nature,areficquently found produced without impregnation. 

b. A plant (or part of a plant), animal, etc., 
which exhibits abnormal variation or departure 
from the parent stock or type in some respect, 
esp. in form or colour ; a spontaneous mutation ; 
a new variety produced in this way. 

(a) 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 405 Selecting from 
accidental variations, or as they are technically termed, 
sports. 2870 Hen/reys Bot, 620 What are termed ‘ sports 
by gardeners, i,e. shoots differing in character from those 
on the other portions of the plant. 2B90 Science-Gossip 
XXVI. 32 The nectarine, which is usually regarded as only 
a sport from the peach. 

{b) 2854 Poultry Citron. I. 282 The common variety [of 
Pea fowl) and the white, which latter is, I presume, an 
albino * sport * from the former. 2884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 
465/1 DInsmore,born of bony. .New England, was yet like 
a * sport of some far-descending Visigoth strain. 

Jig. 28^ Daily Nezvs 14 Feb. 4/8 That grotesque * sport ' 
of scientific development, Professor Tyndall. 2^3 Nation 
LVI. 66/x They belong with Emtiy Dickinson's verses— the 
* sports of literary decadence. 

7, Thfit with which one plays or sports; that 
which, forms the sport ^some thing or person. 

a. That which is driven or whirled about by 
the wind or waves as in sport. 

1667 Milton P, L. ii. i8r While we, .Caught in a fierie 
Tempest shall be burl’d Each on his rock transfixt, the spoil 
and prey Of racking whirlwinds. 2697 Dryden /Eneid 
VI, 1x7 But, oh ! commit not thy prophetic mind To flitting 
leaves, the spott of evry wind. 2705 Addison Italy 7 
When the Winds in Southern Quarters rise, Ships from their 
Anchors torn become their Sport. 1788 Massachusetts Spy 
2 Oct. 3/3 For 24 hours she was the sport of the waves. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. in. viii, Blown, like a kindled 
rag, the spoil of winds. 2887 Bowen /Eneid x. 442 Long 
tossed on the waves, and a sport by the hurricanes made. 

b. An object or subject of amusement, diver- 
sion, jesting, mirth, etc. ; a laughing-stock, play- 
thing, toy. 

1603 Hinnours T0-vn 8o They cannot see how they are 
the bpoit and Laughter of ev’ry Company they come mxo. 
2694 SouTHERNE Fatal Marr. 11, Am I then the sport, Ine 
Game of Fortune, and her laughing Fools’ 2709 Pope Ess. 
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Crit, 517 And while self-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the sport of fools. 1746 Francis 
tr. Hor.^ Sat. ir. v. 91 Thus foil’d, Nasica shall become the 
spott Of old Coranus, while he pays his court. 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I, 330 Rhode Island was doomed to be the 
sport of a blind and singular policy. 1853 Maurice Prophets 
«5- Kings xii. 205 THonc who treated the divine covenant as 
a fantasy and a fiction, became themselves the sports of 
every fantasy and fiction. 2898 Watts-Dunton Aylwtn 
XI. iii, You, whom Destiny.. has taken in hand as a special 
sport. 

8. One concerned with or interested in sport : 

a. U.S* (See first two quots. and Sportsman 2.) 

2862 W, H, Russell My Diary North ^ South (1863) 

I. 40 Some dozen of the most ovcr*drc.ssed men 1 ever saw 
were pointed out to me as * sports' ; that is, men who lived 
by gambling-houses and belting on races. xZg\ Slang Diet. 
305 Sport, an American term lor a gambler or turfite— more 
akin to our sporting man than to our sportsman. 2892 
Welsh Rev, I. 68 q ‘Unhappy Mr. Ceilings, the victim of 
a thousand sporls/I murmured, ameiicanising my language 
for the nonce. 

b. One who follows or participates in sport or 
a particular sport; a sportsman. 

2873 Leland Egypt. SKetch-Bk. 69 Such hardened sinners 
as old pigeon-shooting sports. 2890 PalL Mall G. 30 June 
3/3 All modern sports will be delighted with the picture of 
the cosy parlour in which the ancient spoils are enjoying 
themselves after the fatigues of the ‘First.’ 2894 Astley 
SO Yrs. Life 1 1. 93 There was a houseful of * spot is ' of both 
sexes. 

c. US. A young man ; a fellow. 

2897 Flanorau Harvard Episodes 215 * I don’t suppose 
they’re “ cheap" sports, . . not the way you mean.* * Expen- 
sive sports, then?* 1902 D. B. Hall & Ld. A. Osborne 
Sunshine Surji, 4 A small club, called the University, 
which is chiefly kept up by the young men— the ‘sports , 
ns they are called In this part of the world. 

IIX, 9. alirib. and Cojttb., as sport breeder, 
-maker, -meeting*, sport-affording, -giving, -hin- 
dering, -loving, -starved adjs. 

2582 Stanyhurstv^E/ic/V iv.fArb.liipWhenshe the weeds 
Troian dyd marck, and spoile breder old bed. a 2586 Sidney 
Arcadia 111. (1622) 401 Such a sport-meeting, when rather 
some song of loue, or matter for ioyful melody was to be 
brought forth. 1621 Cotcr., Badin,..ts lugier, Tumbler, or 
any such spoil-maker, a 1625 Fletcher Woman's Prize i. 
ii, What a grief of heart is't?..to lie and tell The clock 
o’th lungs, to rise sport staivM? 2631 Mabbi: xir. 

137 O troublesome and sport-hindring doores. 2860 G. H. 
Kingsley Vac. Tour 124 Two or three birds,, .affording no 
sport themselves, and not permitting any spoit-affording 
bird to approach their haunts, 2895 Daily Nnvs er Jan, 
7/7 Five dozen. .of these sport-giving fish li.e. peich), 2897 
Outing VCAXY.. 343/2 Four sport-loving young women. 

b. In plural, as sports-editor, oulfller; sports- 
holding ppl. adj. 

2805 Wesim. Gaz. 29 Apr. 7/2 So now sixteen sports- 
holding clubs have lesolved *to form a Scottish Amateur 
Athletic Union. 2897 /M/. 30 Apr. 5/2 An employe of (a) 
sports outfitter. 2902 Eliz. Banks Newspaper Girt ^yj 
The sports-editor devoted his hitherto undiscovered talents 
to evolving alliterative headlines. 

10. Special Combs., as f sport-earnest, some- 
thing which partakes of the nature of both sport 
and earnest; f sport-staff .SVv, a quarter-staff. 

2615 T. Adams Lycanthropy Ep. Ded., I have put up the 
woIfe, thof not hunted him, judging myselfe too weake for 
that sport-earnest. 2634 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 272 
In hambringing and taking aganc to Edinburgh the sport 
stafes and gownes. 

t Sport, sb.^ Ohs.—^ [ad. OF, esporte, • sporte 
( = Sp. esptteria, Pg. esporta, It. spor(a) L. sporta 
basket. Cf. Sportlet.] (See quot.) 

x 6$6 Act Comtmv. c. 20 Rates (1658) 459 Baskets called 
Hand-baskets or Sports the dozen,. .o4f/.3 00. 

Sport (spo’Jt), V. Also 5-6 sporte, [Aphetic 
form of Disport v., or f. Sport sb.'^^ 

I, f 1. refl. To amuse, divert, recreate (oneself) ; 
to take one's pleasure. Obs. 

Fairly common down to the«nd of the 27th c. 

cx^oo Deslr. 7909 Ector.. went Frolhe burghe to he 

batells of he bold grekes, For to sport hym a space, 2483 
Pol., Rel., ^ L.Poems[\^p}?.r\yfi, Rydyng a honiyng, hym 
silff to sporte & playe. 2530 Palscr. 729, 1 wyll go .sporte me 
in this gardayne for an houre or twayne. 2579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 58 Many of you whiche were wont to sporte 
your selues at Theaters. 2638 Jumus Paint. Ancients 244 
Bupalus and Anthermus, to spoit themselves,., made the 
statue of Hipponactes the Poet, who was halfe aDwarfe. 
2653 Walton Angler W. 6j Some pambs) leaping securely 
in the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the 
cheerful sun. 2722 Poee Ep. to Miss Blount 24 Cheerful he 

E lay’d the trifle, Life, away; Till fate scarce felt his gentle 
reath supprest, As smiling Infants sport themselves to rest. 
2779 Mirror No. 64, The gay, whose ininds, unbent from 
serious and important occupations, had leisure to sport them- 
selves in the regions of wit and humour. 

i'b. Const, with (»m the company of) some 
person, by, in, or with some action, proceeding, 
or thing. Obs, 

{a) c 1400 Destr. Troy 9103 The grekes agayne (might] go 
to the toune, To sporte bom with special!, & a space lenge. 
1478 Poston Lett. III. 237 If it lyke yow that 1 may come 
..and sporte me wiihy’ow at London a day or ij,_ a 2C33 
Ld. Berners Huon liit. 280 Let yourc doughler go in to her 
chambre & sporte her with her damselles. 2586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. 490 Whereas he in the meane while 
skorned hir, sporting himselfe with Cleopatra in the sight 
and knowledge of all men. 

[b) x^jj Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 69 Whan ye shat be 
wery ot studyng, sporte you in redyng goode stories. 1547 
Baldwin Mor. Philos. 92 When thou art weary of study, 
sport thy selfe with reading of good stories, c 2590 Greene 
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Fr. Bacon vii, Seeing I have sported me with lauching at 
these mad and meiry wags. 2612 Shaks. Wint. 7. it. f 60 
Let her sport her selfe With that shee’s big with. 2624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iii v. 59 Our Captaine sporting him- 
selfe by nayling them (fish] to the grownd with his swoid. 
2670 CoVEL in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 134 After 
we had spoiled our selves a while with shooting m these 
thickets and Plashes. 2733 Neal Hist. Punt, 11. 200 The 
ministers of state sported themselves in the most wanton 
acts of at biliary power. 2756 W. Law Coll. Lett. xi. (1760) 
161 Pleasing himself with supposed deep Enquiries after 
strict Truth, whilst he is only spotting himself with lively, 
wandering Images of This and That. 2781 Cowi er Con- 
versat. 18 So language. .Too often proves. .A toy to sport 
with and pass time away, 
c, Iransf Of things. 

2620 Holland Camden's Bnt. 203 Ex growing bigger, and 
sporting himselfe, as it weie, with spreading into many 
streames. 2668 CuLFErpER & Cole tr. Barthol. Anat, in. 
ix. i4p Nature variously spoiling her self in the Muscles of 
the Ear. 2720 Lett, Loud. Jrnl. (1721) 50 Imagination,., 
roaming casually from Object to Object, and spotting it self 
with Phantoms and Non-entities. 2723 P. BuMnPharniaco- 
Bot. I. 16 The>e fvaiicties] mayjustly be called spotters.., 
so many Lusus Naturce sporting themselves ffom more 
simple colours. 2746 Hervey Medit.{\ZiZ) 127 Here, she 
[i.e. beauty} indulges a thousand ftenks, and sports herself 
in the most charming diversity of colours. 

2. inlr. To amuse, entertain, or recreate one- 
self, esp, by active exercise in the open air; to 
take part in some game or play; to frolic or 
gambol. 

r;x483 Pol., Rel., 4* L. Poems (1903) 290 When I woldc 
sporte with company also, 1 dare not out 1 am so sore agast. 
2526 Skelton MagnyJ. 80 (If] you haue not your ovvne fre 
lyberte To sporte at your pleasure, to ryn and to rvde. 
e 2590 Marlowe Paustus 3 Not marching now in fields of 
Thtacimene,. .Nor sporting in the dalliance of loue. 2645 
Harwood Loyal Subj. Retiring-room sg Doe you not see 
the Keeper sport with his Lion, when the Speclatour will 
scarce trust his chaine? 2662 J, Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. 
Amb. 54 Having sported two or ihtee Hours, we were 
treated with a Collation. 1746 Francis tr. Horace, Epist. 
It. i. 200 As the Year brought back the Tovial Day, Freely 
they spoiled, innocently gay, 2803-6 Wordsw. Intimat. 
Immortality ix, See the Childien sport upon the shore. 
2856 N. Bnt. Rev. XXVI. 233 The lobajjy. .dance and sing 
and spott whenever they have a moment's leisure. 2882 
OuiDA Maremma I. 147 Cupa and Horta sported amidst 
the flowers. 

b. Of animals, insects, etc. 

2667 Milton P. L, iv. 343 Sporting the Lion tampd, and 
in his paw Dandl'd the Kid, Ibid. vii. 405 Of Fish that 
..spoiling with quick glance Show to the Sun thir wav’d 
coats dropt with Gold. 2735 Somerville Chase iv. 2x5 Alone 
to range the Woods, or haunt the Brakes where dodging 
Contes sport* 2774 Goldsm. (1776) II, ao These 

little animals, which thus appear swimming, and sporting, 
in almost eveiy fluid we examine. 2826 Samouellb Direct, 
Collect. Insects fy Crust. 27 Numbers (of these insecisl will 
be seen sporting In the noontide sun. 2889 Science-Gossip 
XXV, 297 The winged atoms sporting in the golden beatiis. 
0. iransf. andy^. Of things, 

*593 Shaks. Luck 907 Advice is sporting while infection 
breeds. 2642 Suckling Poems (1709) 24 Her Beams.. Part 
with her Cheek, part with her Lips did sport. 2732 Porn 
Ep. Cobham 46 \vhen Sense subsides, and Fancy sports in 
sleep. 2742 Young Nt, Th. i. 205 For human weal, heav’n 
. . Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain. 2828 
La Belle Assemblle XVII. 40/6 A few ringlets that are 
made to sport round the face, a 2864 Hawthorne Amer. 
Nole-bks. (1879) II. lox The wind sported with her gown. 
2878 Browning La Saisiaz 39 Knowledge stands on my 
experience: .all outside its narrow hem, Free surmise may 
sport and welcome 1 

d. With it, 

imyi.'RotsEKTsLooker-on No. 57 (2794)11.355,! ..shall., 
study to surprise her in those moments when she is sporting 
it with Zephyr and Flora. 2837 'PaiYs Mag. IV. 492 I'fi 
foot it and sport it by fountain and rill. 

e. To engage in, follow, or practise sport, esp. 
field-sport ; to hunt or shoot for sport or amuse- 
ment. 

2822 in Col. Hawker Diary (2893) I. 42 Any fellow who 
has sported on the estate at Bradford Wood, 2850 Bicsdy 
Shoe ff Canoe II. 230 In summer my friends performed the 
functions of country gentlemen. They farmed, fished, and 
sported. ?286o Darwin More Lett. (2903) I.^ * 43 *. I should 
think no one beside yourself has ever sported in Spitzbergen 
and Southern Africa. 2890 Spectator 13 Dec., T he ‘sport- 
ing' section of society was anxious to be sure whether it 
could ‘sport 'in builcfings of its own without interference 
from the police. 

3. To indulge in sport, fun, or ridicule, at, over, 
or upon a person or thing. Also with it. 

a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. (1546) N iiij h, I 
find there simple folke, at whom 1 mate sporU 2623 Bing- 
ham Xenophon, Lipsius' Compar. Wars 4, 1 come to Da^s, 
which they likewise sport at, 1684 Wood Life 6 Aug., Dr. 
George Reyncll.. thrust in among them, upon whome some 
of the company sported. 28^ ulackik ./Eschylus II. X3.5 
A barbarian truly Art thou, if o'er the Greek to sport it 
thus The fancy tempts thee. 

b. To deal itnlh in a light or trifling way; to 
trifle, dally, or play with something. 

2630 Pacitt Chrisiianogr. i, iii, (2636) J3^Th®y sport 
after the same manner, with by-past offenses, forgiving the 
sinnes of dayes, monthes, or yeeres, 2663 S. Patrick Parao, 
Pilgrim XXIX. (1687) 349 You could not have well gratified me 
more than you do, in sporting with that which others ^oje 
morose would have taken for a reproach, xgbg juntusEeft. 
xxix.fiySS) 252 To sport with the reputation..of ^olher, « 
something worse than weakness. 2796 Hu^ek St.-Pi^es 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1 1 1. 678 The opinions of the Pc9ple should 
not be sported with. 2832 Scott Cast. Dang, xiii. In htR* 
ating a madman you do but sport with your own life, 1B50 
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McRiVAtn Rofif. Em^. xxxvii. (1865) IV. 267 Though he had 
sported with her feelings for the furtherance of his settled 
policy. x86x Rcadk C/<>/x/rr d* //. Ixxxi My misery is too 
great to be sported with. 

4. fa. Of Nature: To produce or develop abnor- 
mal or irregular forms or growths as if in sport. 

1760 Sterne Tr Shandy tv. (1903) 234 Nature, though she 
sported.— she sported within a certain circle. 1769 E. Ban. 
CROFT Guiana 23 The surrounding forests, where Nature 
sports in primaeval rudeness, /h/d. 327 Jt seems os if Nature 
sported in variety. 

b. Of plants, animals, etc.: To deviate or vary 
abnormally from the parent stock or specific tjpe ; 
to exhibit or undergo spontaneous mutation. 

Cf. the early reflexive use in i c, quot 1723. 

1768 R. Dossie /Iff/;/. A^ic. I. 444 Seminal varieties fof 
cabbagel sport, to use the gardener's phrase. 1840 Penny 
Cyct, XVI II. 164/2 In the Malay Archipelago it acquires an 
enormous size, and sports into a variety called the double 
pine-apple. 1854 Poultry Chron. II. 23 The silver spangles 
* sport ' less frequenUy than any variety I have met \wih. 
1882 Grant Allen jn Nature 27 July 302 All flowers, as we 
know, easily sport a Utlle in colour. 

c. trans^ Of a plant : To produce (variations) 
by mutation, rarc"-^, 

X84X FtorjsVs yrut. (1846) II. 89 Even in the garden, the 
Pansy letains its tendency to sport varieties of bloom, 
f 5 . iratts, I'o amuse or divert (a person); to 
provide with sport or amusement; to cheer, en- 
liven. Obs. 

*577 HANMEn> 4 ///:, EccL Hist^ Euseh^ Vijj. xxiv. He beeing 
brought out of prison, and linked with malefactors to pastime 
and sport the people. X579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 31 Yet 
will they seeke when they neede not, to bee sported abrode 
at playes and Pageauntes. x6ia J. Davies (Hcref.) RTuse's 
Sacr. WlsS.(Grosart) II. 25/2 There's nought hath being got 
On, or in Earth, in Water, or in Aire, That cy ther feedes, or 
heales. or sports me not. 1638 Sir T, Herbert Tmv, (ed. 2) 
13 We. .were sported all the way frill we dropt anchor) by 
Whales, rt 1762 Shenstone Economy 4 Nor grove nor 
stream Invites thee forth to sport thy drooping Muse. 

6 . fa. To express or represent in music or 
poetry. Obsr~^ 

1693 Dryden Persius\\.<j Now, sporting on ihyL^Te the 
Loves of Youth, Now Virtuous Age, and venerable Truth. 

+ b. To play or toy with (something). Obs, rare, 
1709 Mrs. Manley Scer, life/n. (1736) IV. 106 She would 
..sport his Lips with her Fingers. x^-xoTannahill /’<?/'/// x 
(1846)29 He baits the trap— catches a mouse— He sports it 
round the floor. 

c. To pass, spend, or enjoy (time) in sport or 
amusement. Also with azaay, 

X7^ Fawkes, etc. Anacreon, Odes xlix. 6 First draw a 
Nation blithe and gay, Laughing and sporting Life away. 
X793 Burns * lichen ivild wars deadly blast ivas btaivn ' iii 
At length I reach'd the bonte glen. Where early life 1 sported. 
X87X R. Ellis C/x/»//wx Ixvui. x6 Whiles in jollity lifesported 
airing holiday. 

7. To take or cast away in or as in sport ; to 
throw izwA/wantonly or recklessly; to scatter or 
squander. Now rare* 

17x3 Guardian No. 72, I^t him who wantonly sports away 
the peace of a poor lady, consider what discord he sows in 
families. X763 WiLKESinW,i?/v//»« (1772) III. 17 The liberty 
of an English subject is not to be sported away with im* 
punity. ^ X778 Amu Re^,^ Htst. Eur, 136/t He bad sported 
away thirty thousand lives. 1798 Geratdina 1 . 76 Since we 
could find money to sport away at this rate, he would wait 
no longer. 1869 Freeman A'hr///. C/z/xy. (1875) III. 39 The 
wealth of Eadward’s shrine was borne away to be sported 
broadca.st among the minions of Henry's court. 

H. In slang or colloquial uses, 
f 8 . To read (an author) for sport or amuse- 
ment. Ohs, rare, 

1693 Humours Town 16 Then for Books, 'ris only to sport 
an Author in a Bookseller’s Shop. /ZX704 T, Brown Land, 
ff Lacedem. Oracles Wks. 1709 HI. in. 122 Last Night 
being very restless in my Bed, 1 thought fit to divert the 
Time with Sporting an Author. 

fQ. To invest or stake (money) in some sport 
or in a highly speculative undertaking ; to bet or 
■wager. Also, to lay or make a (bet). Obs, 

X707 Reji, upon Ridicule 386 She mingles with the Ras- 
cality, to sport the little Money she has got. 1784 New 
spectator No. xo. 2 The man who ventures to sport that 
money in a lottery which ought to be appropriated to other 
uses, is but too apt to fly to the private gaming table. 1802 
spirit Publ. Jrnls. VI. 333 During the time allowed before 
.starting,..great clamour ensued, and much money was 
sported. x8o6 Ibid, X. 60 Not a few bets were sported on 
the occasion. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xix, The chaps 
will win your money as sure as j'ou sport it. 
fig. Backing the Favourite \\, Rx. dearO'Neils 

first start, I sported all my heart. 

f b. absol. To engage in betting ; to speculate. 
X760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) I. iv. 29 Sporting upon 
private adventures, taking in unwary confidence, flinging 
the fair trader, were now loo small-a game for me- * 8*3 
Ann, Reg., Chron. 44 He. .for some years had sported con- 
siderably on the turf. 

c. To spend (money) freely or extravagantly 
and with ostentation. 

*859 H. Kingsley £ 7 . Hautlyn xxxi, I look him fora flash 
overseer, sporting his salary, and I was as thick os j'ou like 
with him, 1896 Farjeon % Fordhavt \\\. 279 Louis hau 
plenty of money to sport j e'd been backin’ winners. 

10. To display or exhibit, esp. in public or com- 
pany. Freq. %vith implication of some degree of 
parade, ostentation, or show. 

Very common from c 1770 to c 1830. The groups of quota* 
tions illustrate variation in the object. 

(n) 17x2 Steele Spect, No. 366 P3 The Numbers. .are 
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as loose and unequal, as those in which the British Ladles 
their Pindaricks. 1768 [W. Donaldson] Li/e Sir B. 
Sapskult I* iv. 3x My grandfather fmight have) missed the 
opportuniiyof sporting his historical abilities. 1784 Ne^u 
spectator No. 22. 3 The consequence of Miss Pedant’s so 
univers.*iUy sporting her knowledge is, that she is forsaken 
by all the >yorld. s8oo Coleridge Lett, (1B95) 323 He 
sported of his own account a theolo?;ico-astronomical hypo- 
T .^'*1 ^ *‘^^Geralo LetHiZZg) 1. 145 Don't suppose 

* , 50^ philosophy in myself to keep here out of the 

world, and sport a gentle Epicurism. xB^ Froude Short 
Stud. I. 138 If a man. .sports loose views on morals at a 
decent dinner party,.. he is not invited again, 
tii\ Lt/e Sir B. Sapskult 11 . xx. X58 
[ Hel bought a set of horses, .and sported the gayest equipage 
at all public places. X78 sTrosler Mod Times 1 . 146 Here’s 
Parson Rawoones...! shall sport him. .at a day lecture, or 
an ^rly sacrament, x8ip Craboe T, Hall xv, 206 Then I 
shall hear what Envy will remark When I shall sport the 
ponies in the park. 1838 Dickens Nickteby xxiii, A pilot, 
who sported a boat.grecn door, with window-frames of the 
same colour. 1868 Miss Bradoon Run to Earth x, You 
sported your pocket-book too freely last night. 

1784 New spectator "1^0.33, hlamma.and a Constant 
Admirer, sported their conspicuous, .presence in the upper- 
bo’f^- 1819 Metntpolis III. 132 She may be seen, when 
highly dressed, sporting her fine figure at her balcony, 
b. To display on the person ; to wear. 

Very common from ^1780. 

*778 "Rhe Love Beast 30 Some macaroni Barristers have 
presumed to sport Bags and Pig-Tails. 1786 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett yuvenite ludiscr. I. 144 The regimentals,. .stiff 
plaited chitterling, and silk stockings, were sported at 
church. 1805 T. Harral Scenes ofi Li/e III, 64 One of hi's 
fingers, however, sported a ring. 2849 Col. Hawker Z^/’a/^' 
(1893) Sported my Peninsular medal this day at tlie Queens 
Lcv6e. a x868 M. J. Higgins A’xr. (1875) 161 His ostensible 
luggage is small, yet he sports a wonderful variety of gar* 
ments. 1893 Vjzetf.lly Glances Back I. i. 6 A country 
gentleman, spotting the orthodox blue coat,, .and top-boots. 

O. To set up, go in for, keep, support, or use 
(a carriage, etc.). 

x8o6 Surr IVinterin London 1 . 24 To retain the coach and 
black geldings which old Sawyer had sported before him. 
x8t3 Hor. Smith Horace in London X27 Witha low bow I’ll 
quit the stage. And sport a villa near Parnassus. 28x9 
Metropolis III. 124 She is not, however, the only one. .who 
Sjports her wax*lignts from the retrenchment in coals. 1858 
E. B. Ramsay Remtn, v. (1867) 119 We hope some day to 
sport huiions. 

d. In other uses (see quots.). 

X770 Gent/. Mag, XL. 560 It is said by the sons of science 
at Oxford, of a man in ebrious circumstances. That he cannot 
spoi t a right Hoc. 1788 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 2), To 
sport or /lash one's ivory, to shew one's teetlu 1794 Gentl, 
Mag, LXIV, 2085/2 They sported knoiving, and they 
sported ignorant; they sported an segrolat... They sported 
an exeat, they sported a dormtat. 2877 Five Years Penal 
S<rvitude%3 If a manmshcstoseclhegovemor,thedoclor, 
or the chaplain, be Is to * sport the broom *, lay his little hair- 
broom on the floor at the door, directly the cell is opened in 
the morning. 

11. (Chiefly Univ, slang^ a. To sfiort oak or 
timberj to keep one’s door sbnt. Ahofig. 7 Obs. 

2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T, S:V,pak. 2788 Ibid. fed. 2), 7 \s 
sporty timber, to keep one's outside door shut : this term is 
used in the inns of courts to signily denying one's self. x8o6 
J. Beresforo Miseries Hum. Li/e vf. xxxv, Seeing the sun 
quietly slink behind a mass of black clouds, where be sports 
oak for the rest of the day. 1828 [H. D. Bf.ste} Italy 275 
There was no need, in the o/llege phrase, to sport oak. 

b. To close or shut (a door), esp. from the in- 
side nnd as a sign that one is engaged. 

cjSo^-’ [see Oak sb, 40]. 1824 B/aeku'. Mag. Oct. 460 
note, *1 he door being simply means that it wasx//r/^. 
1850 KiNcsLnv/ 4 . Locke xiii, Stop that till I see whether 
the door is sported. 2889 Gretton Memory's Harkback 59 
His door was a 1 wa>'s sported ; be had but little intercourse 
with the other Fellows. 

o. To shut (a person) in by closing the door. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk, 1 , 291 Shutting my room door, 
as if I was ‘ sported in *. 1852 Bristeo Ftve Vrs. Eng, Univ, 
(ed, 2) 336 (iencrally ..your Cantab takes care to guard 
against such a surprise by ‘sporting ' himself in. 

+ 12. To open (a door) with some force or 
violence ; to force open. Obs, 
x8o6 J. BERESFORD/I/wr/lff Hu$n. Li/e Your half* 
fastens door is unceremoniously sported by a billow, which 
completely swamps your dressing-room. 1815 Scott Guy 
M, xlviii, Gae down and let loose the dog .they're sporting 
the door ot the Custom.house. 

13, To entertain or treat (a person) with food or 
drink by way of compliment or hospitality. Also 
with double object, rare, 

2828 Lytton Pelham HI. xvL 277 He kept his horses, 
and sported the set to champagne and venison. 2830 — P, 
CliJ/ord iv, I doesn’t care if I sports you a glass of port. 
Hence SpoTted ppl. a, (in sense 1 1 b). 

1872 ‘A, JVIerion * Odd Echoes O.rfi 38 No more butter>*, 
beer, and grub. No more rows with sported oak 1 2887 

Jessopp Arcady Outside the ‘sported door' of some 
college magnate. 

Sportalji'lity. [f. next+-iTT.] Capacity for 
being sportive or playful. 

2768 Sterne Sent, yourn.. Passport, I have something 
within me which cannot bear the shock of the least indecent 
insinuation; in the sportabilily of chit-chat 1 haveoften en- 
deavoured to conquer it, zySa Eliz. Blower Geo. Bateman 
Jll, SOS Asstf/nmg aa air of juvenile sportabilhy, ^ sojS 
Fraser's Mag. XII. 235 We see the Greek girl preparing to 
sing with a languishing sportabiliiy of air, 
tSpOTtable, Ohs—^ £f. Sport ?/. + -able,] 
Capable of being sportive. 

1767 Stprne Tr. Shandy ix. vi, He had lost the sportable 
key of his voice, which gaw sense and spirit to his tale. 


SpOTtance. rare. [f. Spobt V. + -AKCE.] 
Sport, play; sportive or frolicsome activity. 

0144^ Cast, Persev. r4r in Macro Plays, Deie Frendys, 
we thanke 50U of all good dalyaunce & of all 3oure specyal 
spgrlaunce. 2584 Beele Arraign. Parisu iii, The lounde in 
a circle our sporlance must he; Holdehandes in ahornepype, 
all gallant m glee. 1892 F. Thomfson Sister-Songs (iSqs)* 
45 'Vhere sprues of so e^ential kind Set their paces, Surely 
they shall leave behind The green traces Of their sporlance 
m the mind, 

_ t Sporteer. Ohs.—^ [f. Sport One who 
is given to sport. 

litairotjs 3 Renenado Wives, Ladies of Pleasuie, 
Sporteers, and starch’d Exchangers, 

Sporti62? (spo^utor). Also 6 Sc, sportour. [f. 

Sport t/, -f -eu 2, Cf. Disporteb.] 

+1. Sc, One who amuses or diverts others; a 
buffoon or jester. Obs. 

, *535 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1821) 1 , 199 He tuk sic delile 
in stngaris, sportouri-s, and menstralis. 2596 Dalrymfle tr. 
Leslie's Hist, Scot. II. 14 To seik out. .all persounis, min* 
strelis, gemsteris, sporlouris, gyuen till ydlenes. Ibid, 30 
Be a certane sportour [L. morione^ he was spyct. 

2. One who is given to, or takes part in, sport 
of any kind; a gamester; a sportsman or sporting 
man. 

xfixrCoTCR., loueur, a player, gamester; dalUer, sporler. 
2658 E, Phillips Myst, Love 89 There was a Gallant in the 
Town, a brave and jolly Sporter. 2684 D’Urfey Reues at 
Nevj.marketxn Bag/ora Ball, (1876)80 Run and endeavour 
to bubble the sporters. 2709 Brit. Apollo No. 44. 2/2 The 
Sporters in Venus's Garden. 2752 Smollett Per. Pickle viii, 
The beast fa horsej was too keen a sporter to choose any 
other way than that which the stag followed. 2768 Woman 
o/Honor HI, 36 The CTcat sporters at the races have no., 
idea of keeping up the breed of horses. 28x0 Splendid 
Follies III. 292 This illustrious-bearted young sporter, 

b. A sporting dog, 

2825 hovDON Encycl, Agrir. § 6643 The trouble occasioned 
to the master will be trifling, bemuse connected with a pleas* 
ing employ to him as a sportsman, and who w'lll thus have 
his own signers for nothing. 

c. As n moth-name. 

2832 J, Rennie Consp, Butierfi. if Moths 81 The Sporter 
{Diphthera ludifica). 

+ 3. transf, =SP0RTjA^6b. Obs. rare. 

^ 2723 P. Blair Pharmaco.Bot, i. 26 These [varieries] may 
justlj/ be called Sporters or Strollers, so many Lusus Naturas 
sporting themselves from more simple Colours [etc.]. 

4. One who trifles with something serious. 

*834 J. Brown Sanctification vil. 330 A sporter with my 
misery, he would have hut tormented roe before the time. 

6 . colloq. One who sports or wears a garment. 

2892 Daily Nrws 6 July 3/6 The sporters of special blazers 
and dainty flannels look hardly less miserable* 

Sportful (spo»*itful), a, [f. Spout sh}- Freq, 
in the 17 th c. ; in the 19 th chiefly used by Carlyle.] 

1. Yielding sport, diversion, or entertainment; 
having an element of recreation, play, or froUc. 
rz4oo Beryn 294 0 ihir beddis [of herbs].. ful fressb i*dight 
For comers to the boost, rqte a sportful sight. 2436 Pol, 
Poems (Rolls) 11 . 255 Hytwas aspHSttfullesygihe, Ho\y hys 
darttes he did schak. 2592 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. iii, 259 
If neere unto the Eleusinian Spring, Som sport*fuII Jigsom 
wanton Sbepheardsing. 1612 Middleton ScDekker Roar» 
///fG/V/^'D.'s Wks.2873111. 263 Lctsawaj’, Ofalltbeyeare 
thisbthesportfulstday. 2657 S..PURCHAS/’<74.f’6'f/^-f"^‘ 289 
'J be Drones are a larie and carelesse generation, delighting 
themselves in sportfull recreations. 2700 Rowe Amb. Step- 
Moth.m. i, \Vherethesportful Cbace had call’d us forth. 2760 
Home Siege p/ Aquileia v, If from Rome thou went’st A 
sportful joumej’ to the Baian shore. 2798 Ferriar Hlitslr. 
Sleme,elc. 343 They tempt the reader. .into pleasing and 
sportful fields of narration. 1830 Carlyle Misc. Ess. (x888) 
111.25 A view of man and man’s life not less cheerful, even 
sportful, than it is deep and calm. 2858 — Fredk. Gt, x. it 
(1873)11, 580 A youog fool, bent on sportful pursuits instead 
of serious. 

b. Devised or carried on merely in sport ; not 
earnest or serious. 

x6o2 Shaks. Twel, N, v. i. 373 How with a sportfull malice 
it was follow’d, May rather plucke on laughter then rcuenge. 
2606 — Tr.^ C7'.i,iu.3^sThough’tbeasportfull Combale, 

Yet in this inallmuch opinion dwels. iSstH.MoazSeco/td 
Lash in Enthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 185 , 1 shall now begin the 
game of my personated Enmitie, or sportfull Colluctation 
with him. 

c. Of movements: Lively, frolicsome. 

1692 Ray Creation (1724) 42 This sportful dance of atoms. 
17x3 Guardian No. 71, He couches and frisks a^ul rn a 
thousand sportful motions. 2848 Fraser's Mag. XXXv HI. 

71 The sportful leap of a trout. , 

2. Of persons, their minds, etc. : Having an in- 
clination or tendency to engage in sport or play; 


rtive, playful. ^ . 

593 Marlowe Edw, II, 1. 1 . 64 Crownets of pwrle about 
naked armes, And in bis sportfull hands an Ohue trea 
[ Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 18 Oh vnbid spight, is spo*tfu‘l 
/ard come? 2632 Massinger 

\ call’d The Squire of Dame*;, And , 

B sportful ladies, Honour'd with that *nle,^ l^nt soort 
r (dil.S.) 11 . 238 She not pleos-ns 


“'/•“iV, t> Ft VTCHEK Purple !si. w- .:int Here sport- 
S-JllTh"^ cver^sUtins. Defies all lumprsh 



SPORTFULLY. 

^efs, and wrinkled care. 1707 Curiosities in Hush, 41 
Figures., which we admire as the Work of sportful Nature, 
b. Of animals, birds, fishes, etc. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts 6 They [i.c. monkeys] 
are very sportful, and giuen to imitate the actions of men 
like apes. 1650 Fuller 11. xiii. 271 And the most 
sportfull fishes dare not jest with the edged*too!s of this 
Dead'Sea. 1^7 Drvden Virg, Georg. 1.497 When sportful 
Coots run skimming o’er the Strand, 176^4 Tucker Lt, 
Nat. (1834) I, 91 The poet beholds shady groves, sportful 
flocks, and ver^nt lawns. 1768 Sir W. Jones Solima pd 
The camels bounded o'er the flowery lawn, Like the swift 
ostrich, or the sportful fawn. 1862 D* Caripbell Lang.^ 
Poei.^ ^ Music HigJUand Clans 145 Sportful in his proud 
career, he [the salmon] springs at the midges. 

SpOTfcfoUy, odv. Now rare, [f. prec.J In 
a sportful manner; in sport; jestingly; sportively, 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. xvii. (1912) 452 And [this] un. 
fathered Lady could sportfully put on the Lions skin upon 
her owne faire shoulders. 1632 G. Herbert Temple 
ix. He.. talks.. also in a serious manner, never jestingly, or 
sportfully. J, SzoTs Chr, Lifen. iii. 130 Now there is 

nothing more surprising., than to see orheara serious thing 
sportfully represented. 1782 J. Brown Nat, Rev, Relig, 
VT. i. (1796) 447 This commandment forbids.. our profaning 
and abusing his name., in angrilyor sportfully cursing. 1831 
Carlyle Misc, Ess. {1888) III. 179 Nor in his satire does he 
ever lose pleasure but rebukes .sportfully. 

SpOTtfolneSS. Now rare, [f. as prec.] The 
quality or state of being sportful ; sportiveness. 

1581 Sidney Apol, Poeirie (Arb.) 65 So as neither the ad- 
miration and commiseration, nor the right sportfulnes, is 
by their mungrellTragy.comedie obtained. 171631 Donne 
Ret. Wks. (1633) 371 When sadnesse dejects me, ..I kindle 
squibs about mee againe, and flie into sj^rtfulnesse and 
company. 1667 H. More Dizu Dial. ii. xiii. (17x3) 126 The 
birth of Monsters; which I look upon but as a piece of 
Sportfulness in the order of things, 17x0 R. Ward Life H. 
More 48 It is hard to represent the Wit, Reason, Zeal, 
Pbancy, Sportfulness, and Seriousness,.. there is contain’d 
in this Writing. 1780 Mirror No. 100, A sportfulness of 
external behaviour. 1831 Carlyle Misc, Ess. (1888) III. 98 
Majesty rather than grace, still more than lightness or 
sporifulness, characterises him. 1898 Christian Herald 
(N.Y.) 12 Jan. 24/1 That which opened in sportfulness ended 
in violence. 

Spo'rtiness. colloq. [f. Spobtv a.] Sporty 
quality or tendency. 

1896 Daily Chron, 31 Oct. 8/2 We should have ruthles-sly 
stamped out the first symptom of * sportiness ' in our nursing 
staff. 

Sporting (spoa*idq), vhl, sb, [f. Spobt z/.] 

1. The action of the verb ; engagement or par- 
ticipation in sport. 

1483 I^tt/^tfntf4Thooschylder. .which aregouen somuche 
toplay&sportyng. X58X A. 'HkU, Iliad 11. 41 His mates., 
in oiuers mirth the shore in sporting fil. 1582 T« Watson 
Ceniurie of Laue xcii, Hebe, .. Goddesse of youth, and 
youthlie sporting. 1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav, (ed. a) 159 
The higher roomes are garnishc with variety of landskips, 
and represents their way of sporting, hawking, . . and other 
fancies. 1662 J. Chandler ran HelmonCs Oriat, 95 Let 
us feign by sporting, and grant a heat to be actually under 
the Earth and Water, 1796 Windham Speeches (1812) I. 
286 Dogs kept for sporting, were peculiar to the rich, 
and though he did not mean to arraign sporting, be 
thought it not the highest sort of amusement. 1827 D. 
Johnson Ind. Field Sports 178 From this time their sport- 
ing was conducted on a much more grand and formidable 
scale. 1838 Lytton Alice n. v, Maltravcrs..had neither 
outshone the establishment, nor interfered with the sporting 
of his fellow.squires. 

b. An instance or occasion of this ; + a sport. 
2490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 59 Passynge the tyrac in grete 
playsaunces, festes, playes & sporlynges. 1398 Marston 
PygmaL Sat, xxxv, (^uld he atemine mid’st such a wanton 
.sporting From doing that, which is not fit reporting ? 16x4 
Gorges Lucan in. 86 The common sort to sportings bent. 
1687 Ayres The Suialtov) Wks. (1906) 322 Dear Bird ihy 
tunes and sportings here, Delight us all the day, 
transf. 1666 Bp. S. Parker Free^ i’f ImpaH. Censure (1667) 
76 The Quaintest plays and sportings of wit. Ibid, 79 Meta- 
phors bemg only the sportings of Fancy. 

2. t a* The action on the part of Nature of pro- 
ducing an abnormal form or variety; an instance 
or occasion of this. Obs, Cf. Sport 6 . 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 40 They are no 
Shells, but meer Sportings of active Nature. 1696 Whiston 
Tlu Earth ill. iv, 201 [To] ascribe the plainest remains of 
the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom to the sportings of 
Nature,, .as some persons are inclinable to do. *746 Phil. 
Trofis, XLIV. 317 The Lusus Natural or sportings of 
Nature is a general solution too often brought in. 2756 
•C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 1x9 The infinite diversity. .may 
be looked upon as so many sportings of nature. 

fb. Irregular diffusion or deposition ^pollen. 
17163 Anju Reg.t Nat. Hist. VI. 73 Thus. .amongst apple- 
trees, a mixture of fruit hath been observed on the same 
tree, supposed by the sporting of the farina. 

C. The action on the part of plants, etc., of 
deviating or varying from the parent stock or 
type by spontaneous mutation ; an abnormal form 
or variation so produced ; a sport 
1841 Florist's yrnl, (1846) II. 176 It is doubtful whether 
any of these sportings will produce a permanent variety, 
xZ^ Ibi^ III. 8^ This is remarkably the case in the natura] 

* sporting of varieties \ as it is called- 2865 Gosse La/td ^ 
Sea (2874) 371 That ferns are more liable to what is tech- 
nically called ‘ sporting', than other plants, 1882 Garden 
24 Jan. 32/3 The lecturer then alluded to sporting from 
seed as anomer method of raising new forms. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. In older usage, as sport- 
ing device^ gafnCj matter^ place^ time, etc. 

2480 Coventry Leet-bk, 458 pc people maken Jje same 
seucnxll grounde a sport>Tig place with shotjmg & other 
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games, ks^S Cooper Thesaunts, Ludierum ceriameHi a 
sportyng game. x^^gl»,To}^son Calvin* sSertn, Tim.^xolt 
It is no sporting matter when the Lorde calleth vs to scrue 
him in this office. 2587 Golding De Mornay xiv. (1592) 
220 So the Soule which is in the Jaile of his souereine Lord 
God, hath no respit or sporting time to come tell vs what is 
done there. xS97Shaics. 2//^«./P' iv.ii. 105 Like a Schoole 
broke vp. Each hurryes towards hishome,andsporting place. 

b. In later and mod. use, as sporting celebrity^ 
party, purpose\ freq.in senses ‘formed orundertaken 
for sport’, * concerned with or interested in sport’, 
as sporting association, magazine, newspaper, 
tour, and ‘ used in or for sport as sorting bullet, 
cartridge, dog, gear, gun. 

Anacreontic yt Love 2$ If that the rain Has 
wpng'd aught of my sporting-gear. 17B9 VI nns Selborne 
cii, No sporting dogs will fiush woodcocks till inured to the 
^ent and trained to the sport. 1793- {title). The Sport- 
ing Magazine ; or Monthly Calendar of the Transactions ot 
the Turf. xZisAnn. Reg., Chron, 110 Several persons of 
fashion as well as sporting celebrity. 2818 Scott Rob Roy 
V, The uniform of a sporting association. 1820 W, Tooke 
Lucian 1, 109 My little sporting-dog.. began to bark. 2825 

T. Hook Sayings Ser? it. Man of Many Fr, (Colburn) 87 

Dyson could always make up a little sporting party. 2860 
Dickens XJneomm. Trav.x, If I cherished belting propen- 
sities, I should probably be found registered in sporting 
newspapers [etc.]. 2879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. I. 271/2 

The stout pasteboard sporting cartridges. 2885 ‘ Mrs. Alex- 
ander ' At Bay it, A little further conversation on financial 
and sporting topics. 

c. Special Combs., as sporting-box, a small 
residence for use during the sporting season (see 
Box sbi^ 14 ); sporting door Univ. slang (see 
quot. and Sport v. 11 b); sporting-house, a 
house, hotel, or inn frequented by sportsmen ; 

U. S. a betting or gambling house ; a brothel or 
disorderly house ; f sporting-piece, a plaything; 
f sporting stock, a laughing-stock ; a butt. 

1840 Howitt Visits Remark, Places 1st Ser. 2x0 The 
Duke of Devonshire's house.. scr\'es for a "sporting-box, 
when his Grace comes hither in autumn to the moors. 2852 
Bristeo Five Vrs.in Eng. Univ. (cd.2) 58 Be it premised, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, that Oxonians call the 
"sporting door ' the oak*. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. iv, 
It is a well-known "sporting-house, and the breakfasts arc 
famous. 2894 Stead If Christ came ioChicago 5 The novice 
in the sporting house, as well as the hardened old harridan 
who drives the trade in human flesh, are herded together. 
2740-2 Richardson Pamela 11. 36 Here I am again I a pure 
"Sporting-piece for the Great ! a mere Tennis-ball of For- 
tune. <22553 Udall Royster D. iii. iit, We do hym loute 
and flocke, And make him among vs, our common "sporting 
stocke. 

Sporting (spo»utii)),///. a. [f. Spoet ».] 

1. Engaged in sport or play, 

1653 Holcropt Procopius, Vandal Wars i. 22 It was then 
acounted as an Idle riddle among sporting boys. 2725 Pope 
Odyss, VL 1 X2 O’er the green mead the sporting virgins play, 
fb. Sportive; playful. Obs. rare, 

x6oo J, Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 40 [An elephant] will in a 
sporting maner gent! v heave up with his sno wte such persons 
ashemccteth, i6$ZV},X)\jGMixy\.T.Comenius'GateLat, Uni, 
31X They shall feed not upon Ambrosia and Nectar (as the 
sporting poets did fain) but on hidden, .sweets.' 27x2 Swift 
Wonderful Prophecy Wks. 1751 III. 1. 173 Think not that 
this baleful dog-star onlyshaketh his tall at you in waggery. 

It is not a sporting tail, but a fiery tail. 

c. Of plants, etc. (See Sport v, 4 b.) 

1850 Beck's Florist 211 We would recommend a trial of 
the seed from these sporting flowers. 2859 Darwin Orig, 
Spec, i. (i860) 9 ‘Sporting plants'; by this term gardeners 
mean a single oud or offset, which suddenly assumes a new 
and sometimes very different character from that of the rest 
of the plant. x886 Field 6 I^Iar. 303/2 The sporting character 
of roses was as much observed at that time as now. 

2. Interested in, accustomed to take part in, field 
sports or similar amusements. 

2748 C'tess Shaftesbury in Priv, Lett, Ld, Malmesbury 
(1870) I. 7X There we met several sporting gentlemen, 2828 
Lytton Pelham II. xxiv, Sporting characters were a 
species of bipeds that I would never recognise ^ belonging 
to the human race. xSsjThackekay Virgin, vi, Harry was 
away from home with some other sporting friends. 2885 
Miss Bradfwn Wyllard's Weird iv, * I can't think what has 
come to Grahame,* muttered a sporting squire to his next ^ 
neighbour. 

b, Esp, sporting man*, now used to denote a 
sportsman of an inferior type or one who is in- 
terested in sport from purely mercenary motives. 

2840 Barham Ingol. Leg, Ser. i. St, Odille vi, Now 
I think I’ve been told,— for I’m no sporting man, — ^That 
the *knowing-ones' call this by far the best plan. 2853 
R. S, Surtees Sp. Tour{iZg2) 235 *Is he inclined to go 
the pace ? * * Oh, quite,* replied Jack ; * hts great desire is to 
be tnought a sportsman.’‘A sportsman, or a sp<^ting man? 
asked Soapey. 1889 Pall Mall G.xx OcL 6/x Every sport- 
ing man Is flattered if termed a sportsman, but it would be 
almost an insult to speak to a sportsman as a sportmg man. 

3. Characterized by sport or sportsmanlike con- 
duct ; affording or producing sport.^ 

2867 F, FRANCTS.f4«^///x^iv.(x88o) 236 It is the most sport- 
ing way of fishing for them. 1893 "P*** **/4 Ihe 

debate was naturally too one-sided to anord any sporting 
interest either to the combatants or to the spectators. 1897 
SIiss Kingsley IV. Africa 617 Those very sporting vessels, 
the British and African, and the Royal African steamers. 

b. Sporting- chance, a chance such as is met 
with or taken in sport; -one of an uncertain or 
doubtful nature, colloq. 

1897 ^Iiss Kingslev W, Africa 252 One must diminish 
dead certainties to the level of sporting chances along here. 


SPORTIVE. 

■ Sportingly (sposutiqli), adv. [f. prec.] 

1. As a matter of amusement or diversion; in or 
with jesting words or speech; not earnestly or 
seriously. ? Obs, 

2576 F leminc Panopl Epist, 211 Pythagoras . , first toucheth 
the condition and estate of him, whether seriously or sport- 
ingly, it is vneertaine. 2582 Sxdnev Apol, Poetrie (Arb.) 44 
The Satirick . . Who sportingly neuer leaueth, vntil hee make 
a man laugh at folly. 1652 H. More Second Lash in Enihus. 
Tri., etc. (1656) M j b, Thus Reader, is your argument 
against laughing as solidly argued as sportingly laughed 
out of countenance, 2674 Bp. Brownrig ll. 5 The 
mysteries of Religion are not slightly.,or sportingly to be 
handled. 2768 Sterne Sent, Journ., Passport, Versailles, 
Besides, continued I, a little sportingly — I have come laugh’ 
ing all the way from London to Paris. 2848 S. Warren Now 
Then iv. 173, 1 sportingly said * No, come with us 

2. With sportive, playful, frolicsome, or lively 
action or demeanour. 

CX630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 107 The river Ex sportingly 
disperseth itself into branches, a 2639 W. Whateley Proto^ 
types ir. xxvi. (1640) 22 Sports must w done sportingly, not 
with the like seriousnesse,.as serious matters. 1776 S. J. 
Tekti pupil of Pleas. (1777) I. 46 Catching- up a myrtle- 
sprig, [I] kept it, sportingly, as if to conceal a new sigh. 
cx’jZig New Liverpoot Songster yyj How echoes the horn 
in the vale. Whose notes do so sportingly dance on the gale, 
b. Towards sport or enjoyment. 

<2x643 hD. Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 156, 1 told 
you the applying of it to that place would have afforded 
some game if 1 had beene so sportingly disposed. 

3. In or after the manner characteristic of sport ; 
in sporting language or terms ; like a sportsman. 

27^ Sporting Mag. XI. 57 Fertile fabrications so sport- 
ingly portrayed. 2831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 872 He was 
beat by three good lengths... But to speak less sportingly 
[etc.]. 2844 W, H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scot. iii. (1855) 
38 No man rode more sportingly to hounds. Ibid, xx, 173 
A salmon . . took the fly sportingly. 1883 Pall Mall G. 21 Dec. 
4/2 Next to good sport, the honest English sportsman likes 
to dress sportingly, 

t-Sporting-wise, adv. Obs.-'>- [f. Sporting 
ppl. a. -v-wisk] In sport or jest; jestingly. 

2570-80 North (1895) IV. 207 There were some 

which sporting-wise did openly call him Alexander. 

Spo^ive (spos'jtiv;, a, and sb, [f. Sport sb, 

or V, + -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Inclined to jesting or levity; disposed 
to a playful lightness of thought or expression. ^ 
2590 Shaks. Com, Err, i. ii. 58, I am not in a sportiue 
humor now ; Tell me, and dally not, where is the monie ? 
*593 Nashe Christ's T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 260 They are 
nought els but cleanly coyned lye.s, which some pleasant 
sportiue wittes baue deuised, to guil them most groselie. 
2676 Seasonable Refi.^i *Tis equally absurd to be 

sportive about affairs that are senous. 2778 Mme. D’Arblay 
Diary 26 Aug., Two little productions.. full of a sportive 
humour. 178* V. Knox Ess. (1819) 111. 238 With a rich 
and sportive fancy he combined a solid judgment.^ 2837 
Disraeli Venetia i. ii, A curious fountain carved. .in one 
of those capricious moods of sportive invention. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, 541 Three generations of serious 
and of sportive writers wept and laughed over the venality 
of the senate. 

b. Characterized by lightness or levity; not 
earnest or serious. 

*593 Nashe CAm/'j Wks. (Grosart) IV, xopTheyounge 
men m their merry-running l^Iadrigals, arid^ sportiue Base- 
bidding Kundelayes. 2655 Musarum DeticizT\i\t’p.,CQVi» 
teining severall select Pieces of sportive Wit, 274 * Gray 
Spring ^2 Methinks X hear in accents low The sportive kind 
reply. 1743 Francis tr. Hor.,Odes ii.xii. 17 In raillery the 
^ortive jest. 2813 Hor. Smith Horace in London ^^ZVihom 
Echo. .Shall chaunt in sportive numbers? 2826 F. Rey- 
nolds Life ii Times II. 166 The ensuing sportive anecdote 
may appear frivolous. 2882 Ouida Maremma I, 32 Of 
sportive love offered and reiurncd. 

2. Of the nature of, inclined to, amorous sport or 
wantonness. Now arch, 

2594 Shaks. Rich, III, i. i. 24, 1, that am not shap’d for 
sportiue trickes, Nor made to court an amorous Looking- 
glasse. cx6oo — Sonn. exxi. 6For why should others false 
adulterat eyes Giue salutation to my sportiue blood ? 1855 
Browning Fra Lippo Lippi 6 Where sportive ladies leave 
their doors ajar. 

3. Disposed to be playful or frolicsome. 

<2x637 B. JoNSON Horace, Art Poet, 250 Stuff'd menac- 
ings [fit] The angry brow, the sportive, wanton things. 
1652 Jer. Taylor Serfft. for Year ir. x. 120 The bait is m 
their mouths, and they are sportive ; but the nook hath strook 
their nostrils, and they shall never escape the ruine, a 2721 
Prior To Madam K. P, 7 Lively the Nymphs and sportive 
are their Swains. 2762 Falconer Shipwr.u. 70 Beneath the 
lofty stem A shoal of sportive dolphins they discern. 1807 
Cradbe Par. Reg. n. 417 There, Werter secs the sportive 
children fed. 2819 Shelley Cyclops 92 This sportive band 
of Satyrs near the caves- 2865 Alex. Smith Summer in Skye 
I. 259 He cannot be sportive for the fear that is in his bearL 
transf. 16^ Potter Anti^. Greece (1725) II. xx. 401 ITien 
tow’rdsthe Wind thesportive Ashes cast Upon the Sea. 1784 
Cowper Task 1.346 So sportive is the light Shot through the 
boughs, it dances as they dance. Ibid. 567 The sportive 
wind blows wide Their flutt’ring rags. 2798 Wobdsw,‘/w^ 
years have past' 16 Little lines Of sportive wood run wild. 
1827 R. Pollock Course of Time iii, Its breath was cold, 
and made the sportive blo^ Heavy and dull and stagnant, 
b. Of qualities, etc. 

*743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes in. xviiL 13 See my flocks in 
sportive vein Frisk it o'er the verdant plain. 28x2 J, W ilson 
Isle of Palms 11. 450 A gaudy flag.. Hung up in s;»rtive 
joy by those Whose sports and joys arc past. 1815 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. 4 Art II. 222 Exhibiting a kind of dance, 
performed with the most sportive vivacity. 

4. Of or pertaining to, marked or characterized 



SPORTIVELY. 

by, sport j of the nature of sport or amusement; 
affording or providing sport or diversion. 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. i. (1721) 52 They go to 
Bowls, and other sportive Exercises every Sunday. 1774 
Goldsm. .A'fl/, ///j/, (1776) V,358 He then placed them in a 
cage at his chamber window, to be amused by their sportive 
flutterings. 1810 Scott Lady of Lake i. xvin, The sportive 
toil,,Haddyedherglowinghuesobright. 

Frogs 0/ ArUioph. 148 710(0^ A die (the sportive instrument 
of playful youth). 1874 Maiiaffv Social Life Greece xi. 
351 The Greeks made their serious pursuits, especially their 
religion, sportive. 

b. Undertaken, given, etc., in (mere) sport. 

1743 Francis tr. Hor.^ Odes^ i. viii. j6 Where are now the 
livid scars Of sportive, nor inglorious, wars? 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Afysf. Udolpho xlvii, The apparition of the dead 
comes not on light or sportive errands. 2837 W. Irving 
Capu Bonneville II. 105 Quickened by a sportive volley 
which the Indians rattled after him. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Ffig, iiL I. 400 It was now not a sportive combat, but a war 
to the death. 

5 . Produced in, or as in, sport ; spec, of the 
nature of a sport or abnormal variation ; anom- 
alous. Now rare or Obs. 

1796 H. Hunter Ah/. (1799) 277 Examine, 

on their gowns and handkerchiefs, the sportive productions 
of their imagination. 1799 Med. fnil, I. 73 The mineral 
kingdom, with all the riches, beaulte.*;, and sportive produc- 
tions it contains. 2804 Parkinson Organic Remains I. 24 
The vis pla 5 tica^y\it.vis for 7 JtativafZ.x^^ the sportive crea- 
tions of nature, were terms yet in frequent use. 28*2-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) I. 458 By what means they are rendered 
subservient to such an infinite variety of sportive and anom- 
alous effects. 

b. Of plants, etc. : Liable to sport or vary from 
the true type ; characterized by sporting. 

(rt) 2850 Beck's Florist 24 Duchess of Sutherland.. \s a 
feathered rosy byblocmen, rather sportive. 2868 Darwin 
Atiim. ^ PI. 1 . 315 1 He] was forced to reject some of his new 
sub-varieties, which he suspected had been produced from a 
cross, as incorrigibly sportive. 2^2 Gardesiers' Chron. 27 
Aug. 25C/2 P. aculealum, though far less sportive than P. 
angulare, afforded material for a fine selection. 

(^) 2892 W. Allan Dis. Skin iv. (ed, 3) 52 It is this sportive 
tendency manifested by skin diseases which adds so much 
to the difhculty of their diagnosis. 

6. Taking part in, following or interested in, sport 
or sports. 

2893 C G. Leland /!/(?«/. I. 37 Uncle William was a kind- 
hearted ‘ sportive* man, who look Bell's Life. 

•hB. sb* A thing merely amusing or diverting 
and not of a serious character. Obsr^ 

26*6 E. Bolton Hypercrittca (1722) 237 If they have seen 
that incomparable Earl of Surrey his English translation of 
Virgil's iEneids.., [they] will bear me witness that those 
others were Foils and Sportlves. 

.SpoTtively, adv. [f. prec. + ly2.] 

1. With the lively movements characteristic of 
sport; playfully. 

2597 Drayton Herotcal EMsiles 68 , 1 saw the soft ayre 
spoitiuely to take it. 275^ hiRS. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho 
xxxvi, Now she moved with solemn steps, . .and now tripped 
sportively along the path. 1797 — Italian xvii, As they 
sportively threw about their sugar-plums. 2807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 340 The females that passed in review before 
me, tripping sportively along. 28x2 Cary DantCt Purg. 
XVI. 88 Forth from his plastic hand, .the soul Comes like a 
babe, that wantons sportively. 

2. In or with sportive or jesting words ; jocosely, 
facetiously. 

2631 H EYLiN St. George 90 Therefore sportively accoasting 
him,, .said fete.]. 2762 Sterne Tr, Shandy v. xxxi.x, Well, 
my good Doctor, cried my father, sportively. 2780 Mme, 
D'Arblay Diary June, A sportively compUmenlary conver- 
sation took place. xZo^-% W. Salmag. (1824! 217 

In the play of his fancy [he] will sportively say Some deli- 
cate censure that pops in his way. 2842 Browning Rudel 
to the Lady of Tripoli Men call the Flower theSundower, 
sportively. 2872 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens/.^ (1895) 
II. vii. 46 We were all much troubled to hear. .about your 
own accident. You were able to speak sportively about (etc.]. 

3. In sport or jest. 

1793 Miss H. M. Williams Lett. France II. 43 One day 
Lewis XV, sportively created him governor of Lucienne. 
SpOTtiveness. [f.asprec.] The fact, quality, 
or condition of being sportive. 

260X Yarington Ttvo Trap. in. ii« in Bullen O. PI. IV, Pick 
out mens eyes, and tell them thats the sport Of hood-man- 
blinde, without all sportiveness. 2633 Walton Angler i. 
Shall I conclude her simple, that has her time to begin, or 
refuse sportiveness as freely as 1 myself have? * 7 S ^~7 
Keyslers Trav. (1760) IH. 95 The virgin mother’s Jooks most 
exquisitely express her sweet complacency at their innocent 
sporliveness. 1779 MirrorlAo. 2, In the first character 1 may 
sometimes indulge a sportiveness to which I am a stranger 
in the latter. 2838 Dickens Nickleby xviii, Some very 
pretty sportiveness ensued. 1858 Doran Court Fools 13a The 
warrant being drawn up in sportiveness, he signed ihe docu- 
ment. 287s JowETT Plato ted. 2) V. 223 The young of all 
creatures. .are always. .overflowing with sportiveness and 
delight at something. 

Spo’rtless, a. [f. Sport + -less.] Desti- 
tute or devoid of sport ; marked by the absence of 
sport. 

2621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. ri. (1626) 28 The Fishes to the 
bottom diue: nor dare The sportlesse Dolphins tempt the 
suJtrie AjTCi 2632 P. FtETCHEa P/se. Eel. vjl i Her weep- 
ing eyes m pearled dew she steeps, Casting what sportlesse 
nights she ever led. 2895 Batly's Mag. May 356 'Ihe use 
of the minnow., is a method of taking fish which is sportless, 
artless, and as bad as anything I know, 

t Sportlet. Qbs.'~'^ [Cf. Sport sh^ and -let,] 
A small basket or hand-basket. 
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^447 BpicENrtAM Seynivs (Roxb.) 242 Wyih thre rosys and 
Inre applys m hys hand he hade Asportelet, and doun up on 
nys kne He hym set and ofTryd it on to Dorothc. 
SpOTtling. rare. [f. Sport sbJ^ or v. -h - ling.] 
1 . A small sportive or playful animal, bird, etc, 
c 2720 A. Phiups Odes^ To Miss Carteret 20 When again 
the lanmkins play. Pretty sporllings full of May. c 2720 
Swift Raz'er Xva ridicule of prec.] 34 Where the linnets 
su ^d sing, Little sportlings of the spring, 

1 2. A sport or .abnormal variation. Obsr^^ 

2723 P, Blair Phartuaco~Bot. 1. 16 All the other are only 
sportlings from them. 

t Spo*rtly, a. Ohs. [f. Sport + -ly i]. 

1 . Of Or pertaining to, connected with, sport; 
sporting ; sportsmanlike. 

1682 Lotid, Gas. No. 2741/3 As many as wish well to their 
Town, or are Incouragers of Sporily hleeiings. X7XX 
ShaftEsb. Charac. (1737J III. 2x7 As little favourable. .as 
these sportly gentleman are. .towards the care or culture of 
their own specif. 2782 P. Beckford 77 /. H unting 
185 You also object to my saying catch a fox; you call it a 
expression, and say that it is not sportly, 

2 . Sportive, frolicsome, playful. rare“^. 

2696 A. DE LA PRVMB Diary (Surtees) 78 Turneps..make 
them so sportly, lively, and vigorous that they play and leap 
like young kidds. 

Sportsman (spoa*jtsmxn). [f. Sport sb.'^'] 

1, A man who follows, engages in, or prac- 
tise sport ; esp. one who hunts or shoots wild 
animals or game for pleasure. 

Also transft in recent use, one who in his conduct or 
dealings displays the typical good qualities of a sportsman, 
2706-^ Farquhar Beaux * Strat . 1. i, Attn . A sportsman, I 
suppose? Bon. Yes, sir, he*s a man of pleasure j he plays 
at whisk and smokes his pipe eight -and-iorty hours together 
sometimes, x - jx ) Gay Begg . Op . 1. li, A good sporisman 
always lets the hen-partridges fly. 2776 Gidqon Decl . ff F . 
xi. 11782) I. 367 His nephew. .presume to dart his javelin 
before that of his uncle.. .As a monarch and as a sportsman 
Odenathus was provoked. 1856 Kane Arctic Expicr . II. 
xxviii. 277 Our sportsmen would clamber up the cliffs and 
come back laden with little auks. 28^ D////n/XXIV.476/i 
Some have been true sportsmen — and as I take it, the phrase 
true sportsmen includes everything that is manly and gentle- 
manly, 

irans/. ^ 2831-3 Capt. B. Hall Frag. Foy, <5- Trav. Ser. n, 

I . 244 This skilful sea-sportsman [a dolphin] arranged all his 
springs, .(so] that be contrived to fall, at the end of each, 
just under the very spot on which the exhausted Flying-fish 
were about to drop ! 

b. Sportsman* s (ompanionf knife (see quots-)- 
2863 Atfunseum 19 Dec. 841/3 Mr. Baskeomb exhibited an 

ancient nut-cracker, and a sportsman’s companion, found at 
Tutbury Castle, 2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2288/1 Sports, 
man's Knife^ one containing a number of tools, to be used 
in emergencies. 

c, MUclr. (See quots.) 

2842 F RANcis Diet* Arts fy Set. s.v., Electrical Sportsman^ 
an amusing and ingenious instrument, to illustrate the fact 
that a charged electrical jar will dbcharge itself If the outer 
and inner coating approach too closely. 2862 Catnl, Internat. 
Exhib,, Bnt. II.No. 5598, Gas pistol, thunder house, sports- 
menj and other instrument[s] for showing the proportion of 
frictional electricity. 

2. C/.S. A gambler, betting-man. 

2848 in Bartlett. 

Sportsmanlike (spoa'Jtsm^nbik), a. Also 
sportsman-like. £f. prec. + -like.] Kesembling 
a sportsman ; like that of a sportsman ; consonant 
with the character or conduct of a sportsman. 

* x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxii. He indulges his sportsman-like 
propensities by shooting my pigeons. 2824^1185 Mitford 
Pillage Ser. z. (1863I 240 Having something smart and 
sportsman-like in his appearance. 2B53 Kane GrtnneU 
Exped. 1 . (1856) 483 If he has with him the light javelin., 
he may be tempted to use it now; but this, I believe, is not 
altogether sportsmanlike. 2B89 Rider Haggard Allan's 
lyiff 296 The lion b a sportsmanlike animal, and. .prefers 
to kill bis own dinner. 

b. coUoq. Honourable, straighlfonvard. 

2899 E. Phillpotts Hutnan Boy 219 Freckles, who was 
an awfully sportsmanlike chap really. 

Sportsmanly (sp 5 »*atsm»nli), a, [f. as prec. 
-h-Lvl.J Worthy of, becoming or befitting, a 
sportsnaan ; sportsmanlike. So Spo *rtsmaziliness. 

1778 [W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 9 Sept. 1776, But 
the rules of Sportsmanliness are not so generally understood 
as those of Good-Breeding. Ibid.y It is sometimes sports- 
manly to suffer the huntsman to pursue the hounds, where 
it would be unsportsmanly in any other horseman to follow. 
2912 Nation 5 Oct. 9/1 My sportsmanly approval was mis- 
placed. 

Sportsmanship (spo.utsmaenjip). [f. as 
prec. + -saip.] The performance or practice of a 
sportsman ; skill in, or knowledge of, sport ; con- 
duct characteristic or worthy of a sportsman. 

*745 Fielding Tom Jones 111. x, He had. .greatly recom- 
mended himself, .by leaping over five barred gates, and by 
other acts of sportsmanship. 28*6 Miss Mitford Village 

II. 3<^ The boys showed great spoitmanship [rrV] on 
this occasion. 1841 Edinb. Rev. LXXIII. 382 He was not 
one of the Brummell set, or he would scarcely attribute the 
origin of Melton to their sportsmanship. 2^7 Outitg 
XXX. 239/2 If this advance. .in oarsmanship can be 
accompanied with an advance in sportsmanship. 

i* Spo rtsOBie, Sc. Obs. [f. Sport sh.^ + 
-SOME.] Amusing, diverting, sportive, 

*533 Bellenden Livy l iL (S.T.S.) L 29 Be kls cyander 
was institute ane spoitsum play, h^t ^oung men sula ryn 
nakit..io wourschip pan Ltceus. Ibid. x. xvi. 90 Ij? f® 
mene tyme ane of frame begoutb to schaw ane sportsum laoil. 


Sportswoman (spoautswuman). [f. Sport 
A woman who follows or practises, is ad- 
dicted to or interested in, sport, esp. field-sport 
17 S 4 ShCbbeaee Matrimony (1766) II. 306 My good 
Sportswoman. 17,6 Sporting Mag. 
Vll. 288 Xne celebrated hitss Barlow, well known as an 
accomplished sportswoman. x8xo Lady Lyttelton Corr. 
IV. (1912) 93, I used to hale hunting talk; but .. I grew 
a complete sport’s-woman in theory before we left the 
country. 2B65 Sat. Rev, it Mar. 281/2 A quarry worthy 
of the aim of an ambitious sportswoman. 280 Cath. News 
q May 15/3 The dashing sportswoman who used to hunt 
like a man. 

t b. A loose woman or harlot. Obs. 

2816 Sporting Mag. XhVllI, t 6 z A great bustle.. has 
been made by the police among the sportswomen of the 
lowest rank. 

SpOTtldary, a. Ohs.-^ [f. L. sportula little 
basKet, dole, gift, dim. of sporla Sport 
S upported by, dependent or subsisting on, the 
doles or gifts of patrons. 

. *^49 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. lit. vii. (1650) 231 Hereupon 
It IS, that these spoitulary preachers are faine to sooth up 
their many maisters. 

t SpOTtnle. Obs,'~^ [a. F. spoHnle or ad. L. 
sportula (see prec.).] A dole, gilt, or present. 

2^726 Avlippe Parergon 173 The Bishops who consecrated 
this Ground, were wont to have a Spill or Sportule for the 
same from the credulous Laity. 

Sporty (sp6>*4ti), a. colloq. cys slang, [f. Sport 
sb.i\ Sportsmanlike, sportsmanly ; sporting. 

2889 Daily Netvs ii Mar. 2/3 The very ‘sporty* little 
venture was watched with much interest. 2893 IVeekly 
Express 4 * Mail (N. Y.) 28 June, This is the ‘sporty ' way 
to (apture them, but the professional frog hunters go for 
ibeir prey, .with scoop nets and long poles. 2897 Outing 
XXX. 484/2 It’s awfully sporty of them to lend fresh 
ponies to their opponents. 

Comb. 2896 Cody's Mag. Feb. 152/1 A sporty-Iooking 
drummer, 

Spomlar (sp^-ri/TIli), a. [f. Spori7le+-ab.] 
Having the character of, pertaining to, a spomle. 

2819 Lindlev tr. Richards Observ. 42 If some part only 
have received the sporular matter. 2840 Harvey Brit. 
Algae Inirod. p. xxiii, I am more disposed to consider them 
viviparous capsules, in which the sporular map has been 
converted inio minute filaments. 
SporTllate(sppTi;<le't),z/. [f. as prec. -i- -ate 3 .] 

1 . trans. To convert into spores. 

1885 Lakkestek in Eneycl. Bnt. XIX. 854/1 A part of 
(he protoplasm is not sporulated but forms a capillitium. 

2. intr. To form spores or spornles. 

2891 in Cent. Diet. 1897 Nature 22 Oct. 602/1 In a cell 
about to sporulate the nucleus is found in tbe centre of the 
cell. 2898 Manson Trop. Diseases i. x6 The non-flagcl- 
latedpla 5 modium..sporulatesin the human blood-corpuscle. 
Hence Spo rulated, SpoTulating ppl. adjs. 

2897 Allbuit's Syst. Med. IL 749 The breaking up of the 
sporulaiing parasiie. 2898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases ill. 

79 Ike breaking down of tbe sporulated plasmodium. 

Spomlation (sppritflefj'an). [f. as prec.-^ 
-ation.J Conversion into spores; spore-formation. 

1876 tr. SehutsenbergePs Fermentation 55 The sporula- 
tion and budding dlfler in no respect from the analogous 
phenomena which are observed m yeast. 1896 AtlbutVs 
Syst, Pled. 1 . 761 As soon as sporuiation commences the 
segments become more perfectly marked out. 

Sporule (sp/7*ri?rl). Dot. and Zool, [a.y.spor~ 
ule or ad. modX. sporula (Hedwig) : see Spore 
and -ULE.] 

1 . A spore or spore-grannie. 

a. Bot. 1819 Lindley tr. Richards Observ. 42 Sporules 
differ from seeds,., above all, in their want of embryo. Ibid.x 
The rudiment of a sporule. 2845 Darwin Voy, Nat, i. 5 After 
this fact one need not be surprised at the diflusion of tbe far 
lighter and smaller sporules of cryptogamic plants. 2875 
Zoologist X. 44x6 The matter contained in the sporules of 
tbe genus Kucus is of a glutinous nature. 

attrib. and Comb. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 313 Any 
sporule-case in Cellulares. Ibid.t A cluster of spoiule-Hke 
areolae. 

b. Zoot. 1836-9 Todds Cycl. Anat. II. 433/2 In some 
animals these sporules are formed in all parts of the body 
indiscriminately. Ibid.t The sporules of some Zoophytes. 
2846 J. D. Dana Zoopk. v. (1848) 91 The sporules.. which 
constitute the surface dots alluded to. 

2. fig. A germ. 

2B62 Q. Rev. CX. 368 Mere words, .necessarily contain the 
sporules of mighty principles. 

Hence Sporuli*ferons a., bearing sporules. 

2824 R. K, Greville Flores Edtn. p. Ixxiii, Sporuliferous 
pulp not spontaneously emitted. 1847 Free. Berw. Nat. 
Club II. 214 The erect filaments are two lines m height,., 
with a hoary sporuliferous head. 

Sporyar^e, -er, obs, forms of Spurrier. 

Sposag©, -ail©, obs. forms of Spodsage, -al. 
t SposB, obs. variant of Spouse sb. 

App. intended to distinguish the masc. from the fem. 

2604 T. Wright Passions blind i. vii. 29 Spose saya 
vnio his Spouse,. .Thou hast wounded my heart with one or 
thine eyes. 

Spose, obs. form of Spouse t/. 

SposH (sppf). V.S. fimitative.] SInsh, mud. 

184s in Barllett Dict.Anter. li^ni. 

one shining level of black sposh. 1846 nonotrat. 

Pilgrim xxiv.(i848) 134 yell^sposh 

ingsposi’ BtrdserPoetnog 

and mud and water evcrj’where. 

Hence Spesby a,t soft and w'atcD- 

18^ s! of Jewett Country Doctor in. 22 The sposhj- 
apples that grows in wet ground. 
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Spot (sppt), sb^- Also 3-7 spotte, 4-7 spott, 
4-6 spote. [ME. spot, s= MDu. spotte^ spot 
(WFlem, spotte), LG. (EFris.) spot, MDa. *‘spot 
(pi. spotty), speck, spot, NFris, spot, spot, Norw. 
spott, speck, spot, piece of ground ; also ON. and 
Icel. spotii (spoitr) small piece, bit. It is doubt- 
ful whether the word is original in all these 
languages.] 

I. 1 , A moral stain, blot, or blemish ; a 
stigma or disgrace. 

a 1200 Vices ^ Virtues Wepe 5 forcJmidme,.&waschen 
Se spottes of ure eucle Seawes 1 c 1340 Hampole Pr* Come. 
2646 He suld..Mak him redy and dense hym dene Of al 
spottes of syn Jjat mught be sene. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 
764 Cum hyder to me, my Icmman swete, For mote ne spot 
IS non in be. <:x40o Apol. Loll. 53 He schal draw spott of 
good bing iuel tane. <^1450 tr. De Imitatione in. Ixi. 144 
Lete us putte no spotte in our glory in fleyng fro be crosse. 
x5*6 Pitgr, Per/, (\V. de W. 1531) 185 b, This spot of synne 
god dolhe aw.ay. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane*s Comm, 129 To 
the intent they myght washe out this spotte, they invente 
an other waye more easye. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Cnwus' 
Admir. Events 45, I had rather dye a thousand deaths, 
then to set such a spot on my blood, and posterity. 1650 
Hubbert Pill Fonnality 104 Neither should their spot 
have been differenced or known from the spot of the wicked. 
1784 CowPER Tiroc. 685 Safe under such a wing, the boy 
shall show No spots contracted among grooms below. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. 11. i, The Gironde has touched, this 
day, on the foul black*.spot of its fair Convention Domain, 

b. Without article, esp. in witkoiit spot, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiv. 2 He bat ingase wibouten 
spot. 1390 Gower Confi II. 22 Goodlihiede and innocence 
wiihouten spot of eny blame. 1404-8 26 Pol. Poems vii. S4 
ILet] No fende spot yppon the spj'^e. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Coin, Prayeri26h, Without spot of sinne. 1580 Re^g", Privy 
Council Scot. III. 281 His guidsire ..and himself*, hes 
i^thfullie scr\it his Hienes.. without spot or reproebe. z6tx 
Bible 1 Tim.vx. 24 Keepc thisconimandement without spot. 
1781 (^Vi'pER Expost, 261 l*hy services, once holy without 
spot, Mere shadows now. 2821 Shelley Adonais xlv, Sub. 
limely mild, a Spirit without spot. 1844 Dickeks Chimes 
II, As tocharanler,..Ithey] will have It as free from spotand 
speck in us afore theyMl help us. 

+ c. The spot of, the stain or stigma of (some- 
thing disgraceful). Obs, 

^1548 Hall Ckron., Edw. IV, 49 Lest he. .should be 
noted with the spot of Nygardshyp. 1567 in 6th Rep. Hist. 
MSS, Comm, 642/2 Quhairin ^if we fail3e, we ar content to 
vndirly the spot of vntrewth, ingraitnes .-md defamatioun. 
1603 Re^, Privy Council Scot. VI. 524 The perpeluall spott 
of perjurie dew to tbame for thair violatioun of the said 
assuirance. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxxviii. 
(1739) 57 First Twelve men enquired of the fame and ground 
ihereof; which if liked, rendred the party under the spot 
of delinquency. 

d. Applied to persons. 

1526 Tindalf. 2 Pet, ii. 13 Spottes they are and filthynes. 
— yude 12 These are spottes which, .feast togedder. 1606 
Skaks. Ant, ^ Cl IV. xii. 35 Follow his Chariot, like the 
greatest spot Of all thy Sex. x6i6 R. C. Times^ Whistle 
(1871) 79 By some devjll got, For man could never, sure, 
beget a spot Ofsueb vneleannesse. 1673 Wycherley Genii. 
Dancing^Mcister v. i, Thou spot, sploach of my family and 
blood ! 

2 . A small discolouring or disfiguring markj a 
speck or stain. 

X340 Ayenb, 228 pe huite robe huerinne b® spot is uouler 
and more yzyenne b^nne in anober dob. *377 Lascl. P , 
PI, B. XXII. 315 pi best cote. .Hath many moles and spottes, 
it moste ben ywassbe. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, .xxxviii, 
(Percy Soc.) 196 Ful lyke the gold that is moost pure and 
fyne, Withouten spotte of blacke encombremente. XS9X 
Harincton Orl. Fur. xxxiii. Ixx, The Moone was like a 
glasse all voyd of spot. x6x7 Moryson Itin, iii. 174 They 
cannot bee more provoked, then by casting any spot upon 
their heads. 1698 Fryer Acc, E, India 4 ' P» 213 The 
Diamond.. Without Spots or Foulness, is called a Paragon, 
stone, and in full Perfection. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 554 
The stain Appears a spot upon a vestal’s rob^ The worse 
for what it soils. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. vii. (1842) 
200 All retorts with spots. .in the part to be healed should 
be rejected. 

b. Const, ^the substance causing the .stain or 
disfigurement. (Passing into sense 7.) 

■ c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 5 it \>e spolies of be qwbit 
mylk er sene apon b® stanes. 1:1440 A/ph. Tales 150 
Onone as sho tuchid' it ber append a dropp & a spott of 
blade. Ibid. 335 per was not on all his clothis a drope of 
myre nor a spott of c\ay. xsps Shaks. yohn iv. ii. 253 An 
innocent hand, Not painted with the Crimson spots of bfood. 
1677 .Miece Fr. Diet, it, A spot of oyl on a sute of cloaths. 
1736 Bailey Household Diet, s.v., To take a Spot of Oil out 
of Sattin, &c. 1820 Shelley Old. Tyr. ii. ii. 77 A spot or 
two (of ditchwater) on me would do no harm. 1825 Scott 
Talism. xxviii, What signifies counting the spots of dirt that 
we are about 10 wash from our hands 'f 

3 . In special senses ; + a. A mark or speck on 
the eye; also, a disease characterized by these. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med. MS. fol. § 3 , For a spot in be eye. 
1483 Catk. Angl. 356/1 A Spotte jn glaucoma. 

1500 Orius Vocab., Glaucoma, a spott in the eye. ^2623 
Lodge Poor Mans Talent C 2, The spotts in the eies may 
easily bee cured in the yonger sorL 2639 O. Wood Alph. 
Bk. Secrets 59 lliis cureth Spot, Pearle, Web, or any thing 
else in the Eye. 

b. An eruptive or other disfiguring mark on the 
skin. 

a 2425 tr. Ardernes Treat. Fistula, etc. 50 Al spottez or 
filbez of be skjm which giffeb oute waire. c t^oAlph. Tales 
82Sol^pestelencecomc;..& when he had bespottysbe 
fadurbeld hym vp in hisarmys. 2560 Bible (Geneva) 
xiii. 4 If the white spot be in y* skin of his flesh letc.). 2622 
CorcR., Rousseurs, little, red, wan, or blackish pimples or 


spots in the face, &c. 2669 [see Blotch sb. i]. 2725 N. 
Robinson Th. Physick 296 Scorbutic Spots and Blotches 
emboss the Legs, Arms, and Thighs. 1789 Massachusetts 
*S Jan. 1/4 For common spots, or bunched cancers, 
put some of the salts on lint, 2818-20 E. Thompson tr. 
Cullen's Nosolo^ Spilo5is,..Spot?i, 2843 Abdy 
Cure 53 A girl . .baa . .several spots in the face. 

fig.i’jZi Cowper Expost. 20$ HU unsuspecting sheep.. 
Catch from each other a contagious spot, Ube foul fore- 
runner of a gen’ral rot. 

c. A dark mark on the face of the sun, moon, 
or a planet. (Cf. smt~spot.) 

2605 Camden Rem,, Epigr, 15 Of the fiery colour of the 
Planet Mars, And the spotts in the Moone he giueth this 
reason. ^ C2641 Bp. Mountaco Acts <5- Mon, (2642) 217 It is 
lately discovered that spots are in the Sun : and if our sight 
deceive us not, there be in the Moone. 2706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 48 You discover him by his 
Phrases, as apparently as you can the Spots of the Moon 
with a Telescope. xjBs Cowper Task i. 714 Where 
finds Philosophy her eagle eye, With which she gazes at 
yon burning disk Undazzled, and detects and counts his 
spots? 2854 Tomlinson tr, Arago's Astron. 79 The spots, 
^vhich have served for determining the period of the rota- 
tion of Mars. ^ 2872 Ruskin EagJds N. § 206 Science does 
its duty, not in telling us the causes of spots in the sun; 
but [etc.]. 

d. A discoloration produced upon the leaves or 
fruit of a plant by various fungi. 

2852 Beck's Florist 140 How to prevent the * spot *, and 
some other diseases to which Pelargoniums are heir. 2905 
Daily Nevus 24 Apr. 4 That dread disease of cucumber and 
melon plants, known as 'spot *. 

e. colloq, (See quot.) 

2894 Dailv News 1 Feb. 7/2 The eggs, .are what we call 
* spots *, haff good and half bad. 

H. 4 . A small, usually roundish, mark of a 
different colour from the main surface. 

c 1220 Bestiary 736 in O. E, Mise,, He is blac so bro of 
qual, miS wite spottes sapen al. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxii. lot pai hafe on baire heuedes a reed spotte. £*2480 
Henryson Test, Cres, 260 Hir gyse w'as gray, and full of 
spottis blak. 2535 Coverdale yer. xiii. 23 Like as the man 
of Inde maye chaunge bis skynne, & the cat of the moun. 
tayne hir spottes. 2590 Shaks. Mids, N, 11. i. xi The Cow- 
slips tall, her pensioners bee. In their gold coats, spots you 
see, 2638 Junius Paint, Ancients 94 , 1 shall but mention 
here.. the partie-coloored spots of pretious stones. 2736 
Gray Statius 11. 25 A tiger's pride. .With native spots and 
artful labour ^ay. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 251 
While we distinctly benold the black spots that are to the 
right and left. 1844 Maroon Billiards 11 1 The marked 
ball should have but one spot, and that as small as possible. 
2892 Photogr. Ann, II. 578 The usual series of masks, upon 
which arc placed the two white spots. 

tram/, 2032 Liriicow Trav. vi. 202 The Counlrey,.ouer« 
eled heere and there with spots of Sneepe and Goates. 2884 
Stables Our Friend the Dog \\\. 61 Slot— A hollow 
between the eyes, marking the union of the frontal with the 
nasal bones. 

Jig, 2634 Milton Comus 5 Above the smoak and stirr of 
this dim spot, Which men call Earth. 2781 Cowper Expost. 
694 A world is up in arms, and thou, a spot, Not quickly 
found if negligently sought (ctc.I 

t b. A patch worn on the face ; a beauty-spot 
2579 L^ve Euphues {.Ax\ii^ ti6 Their sbadowes, their spots, 
their lawncs,.. their rufles, their rings. 159* — Midas L ii, 
Earerings, borders, crippjns, shadowes, spots, and so many 
other tnfles. 1665 Pepvs Diary 13 Jan., The first time 
tliat ever 1 saw her to wear spots. 2667 L. Stucley Gospel 
Glass xxi. (1670) 214 Arc not some puff'd up with their fine 
Clothes,.. Ribbons, Dressings, yea with their very Spots? 
273s Pope £‘/.Zrt<^43 ladies, like varicgaledTulips, show; 
..Their happy Spots the nice admirer take. , 

c. Phr. To htock the spots off or out of, to beat 
thoronghly, surpass, exceL Orig. U, S. 

2867 Latham Black 4- White 125 We did knock the spots 
off them that time. 2887 F. Francis Saddle 4- Mocassin 
152 She can knock the spots out of these boys at that game, 
2888 Pall Mall G. 24 Feb. 5/1 Tbe breezes blowing. .in a 
way which 'knocked spots*. .out of tbe fragrance of the 
h^fields. 

o, a. A variety of domestic pigeon, having white 
plumage with a spot of another colour above the 
beak. 

ai^z WiLLUCHBV . (7r7f//^. (1676) 133 Spots, Anglice, 
quoniam in fronte supra rostrum maculam babent sing^ulse. 
2725 Fam. Diet. s.v. Pigeon, There are, indeed, many Sorts 
of Pigeons, such as.. Barte,.. Owls, Spots, Trumpeters. 2765 
Treat. Dam. Pigeons 132 The Spot.. is about the size of a 
small runt, and was brought hither from Holland. 2834 
Mudie Feathered Tribes I. 74 The principal ones [sc. 
pigeons] are.. the Smiter, the Spot, tbe Tumbler [etc.]. 
x86x Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 3) 26, I also crossed a barb 
with a spot, which is a white bird with a red tail and red 
spot on the forehead. i8Bx Lyell Pigeons 73,Tbe spot h^ 
been described by every English writer,including Willough- 
by, and is common on the Continent. 

b. A Spotted textile material. 

1798 Jane Austen Z^//,(i 8B4) I. 286 Mycoarpspot Ishall 
turn.. into a petticoat very soon. 2839 Ure Did. Arts 2232 
The draught and cording of a spot whose two sides are 
similar, but reversed, 

c. In moth-hames (see quots.). 

2832 J. Rennie Buiteijl.^ Moths Gold Spot 
..appears the middle of August. Ibid 97 The Marbled 
White SpoL Ibid. 153 The Diamond SpoL 

d. C/,S, AVith numbers: A dollar (-bill). 

2848 Lowell Biglow P, Ser. 1. ix. 276 He said He'd give 
a fifty spot right out, to git ye, 'live or dead. 2896 y. 
Lillard's Poker Stories 246 But one single dollar remained 
of that five SpoL 

e. U.S. The red fish or red drum. 

2882 Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 574 Liosio- 
vius xanf kurus. Spot ; Goody; Oldwife. 2885 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 221/1 It might be a spot. .or a tarpon. 2902 


Jordan & Evermann Amer. Food 4* Game Fishes 260 For 
bait use live mullet, spot, grunt, or other small fish. 

6, Billiards, a. One or other of the three marked 
places on a billiard-table, esp. the one at the 
upper end of the table upon which the red ball is 
placed, b. ellipt. The spot-ball, or the person 
who plays it; a spot-stroke, or the score obtained 
by this. 

x8.. Laws oj Billiards xiii. in Mardon Billiards 
1 15 If the red ball has been put into a pocket, it must not 
be placed on the spot till the other balls have done rolling. 
2856 Crawley Billiards (1859) 5 Three spots will be found 
on all good tables;.. the third a distance of thirteen inches 
from the Cushion. This is called the spot. 2857 ‘ C. Bede * 
Nearer 4- Dearer i. 1 ‘ How is the game? ’ ‘ Twenty spot ; 
ten striker.’ Ibid. ii. 24, I can’t make out the red from the 
spot. 28^ Times 28 Sept, xi/s He kept possession of the 
table until he had added up 151 (40 spots). 

III. 7 . A small piece, amount, or quantity; a 
particle, a drop. Usn. with of (cf. 2 b). 

c 2400 Laud^ Troy Bk. 17137 For he lefft not of hir a spot 
That he nc hit hewe as fiesch to pot. 2662 Hibbert Body 
Divinity 1 . 284 The whole course of life is but.. a little spot 
of time between two eternities. 2738 Wesley Ps. chi. iv, As 
high as Heaven its arch extends, Above this little Spot of 
Clay. 2799 Wordsw. Ruth 71 As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 2840 Florist's yml. (1846) I. 
219 That most numerous class of growers, who grow but a 
little spot. 184^ CupPLES Green Hand xvi.(i8s^) 157 *T was 
no use looking as yet for a spot of room. 2881 Jefferies 
Wood Magic II, ii. 66 A few spots of rain came driving 
along. 

fb. A piece-work. Obs, (Cf. Piece 7.) 

2689 Andres Tracts III. 203 Whether it would not be a 
fine spot of work.. to restore them to their former places? 
2723 hiRs. Centlivre Wonder in, 31 Zounds i she here 1 I 
have made a fine spot of work on’t. 2777 Dibdin Quaker i. 
i, A very pretty spot of work this ! x82x Scott Nigel xxvil, 
Here is a bonny spot of work, and me alone, and on foot too 1 

c. In spots, occasionally, at intervals; to some 
extent. U.S. 

2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi, Mammy has a kind 
of obstinacy about her, in spots, that everybody don’t see as 
1 do. 2859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 437 A boatman on 
the Mississippi, being asked how he managed to secure 
sleeping time, answered, ‘ I sleep in spots ' ; that is, at inter- 
vals, by snatches. 2872 De Vere Americanisms 6/1 The 
phrase ‘ He is clever m spots *, gives a man credit for frag- 
mentary ability. 

d. colloq. A drop —liquor. 

2885 D. C. Murray Rainbotv Goldu, A little spot of rum, 
William, with a squeeze of lemon in iL 2896 Evesham yml. 
XI Jan.(E.D.D.), Defendant.. said he never had a spot of 
beer, 

8 . A particular place or locality of limited extent. 
23,. B. E.Allii P, A. 13 Sy^en in l>at spote hit fro me 
sprange. Ofte haf I wayted (etc.). Ibid,, To J?at spot., I 
cnired in ^at erber grene. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 439 
Spot more delicious then those Gardens, .of reviv’d Adonis, 
or renownd Alcinous. <22700 Evelyn Diary Apr. 1646, 
The most pleasant spot in Italy. 27.43 BulkeleyS: Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 106 Having publickly declar’d, that he will 
never go off this Spot. 2857 Livingstone Trav. iii, 54 Our 
next station is a lovely spot in the otherwi'-e dry region. 
2891 Farrar Darkn. ^ Dawn xlvii, 'I'here was one spot in 
Rome which was calm amid all tumults, 

b. A small space or extent —ground, etc. 

C2440 York Mysi. xxxii. 332 A spotte of erthe for to by, 

wayte nowc I will, To berie in pilgrimes. 2677 W. Hubbard 
Narrative (1865) II. 70 Some Spots and Skirts of more 
desirable Land upon the Banks of some Rivers. 2697 
Drvden Virg., Georg, iv. 191 1 .ab*ring well his little Spot of 
Ground, 2726 Swift Gulliver ii. vii, Whoever could make 
. .two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground (etc.). 
2765 Museum Rust. IV. 259 You must not sow lucerne 
without corn, unless your spot of land is too small to use 
a harrow in. 18x1 Regul. 4 - Orders Army lyj A Tent., 
pitched upon the best dry Spot of ground in the vicinity. 
1845 J. Coulter Adv. in Paci/c v. 42 Nearly at thesummit 
. .there is a spot of excellent land, of four or five acres in 
extent 2892 Mary E. Wilkins Humble Romance S3 /be 
products of his garden spot were his staple articles of food. 

tram/. 2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 122 Off the rock oi 
Sipsipa, are three spots of breakers,, .one without another. 

c. north, dial. A place of employment; a 

situation. ^ ^ 

2877- in northern glossaries, etc. 2892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorlsh. Folk-ialk2o6 Martinmas was the season for the lads 
and lasses to change their spots, as they call their situations. 

9. On (or upon) the spot : a. Without having 
time to move from the place; straightway, at once. 

2677 Mi^GEZ’r. Diet. 11, To die on the spot, vtourir sur 
la place. 2686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 229 Had I drank 
as much as my neighbours, I had dy’d upon the spot. 2709 
Steele Tatter No. 40 r 10 In which Engagement there 
were Eighteen Hundred Men kill’d on the SpoL 2760-72 
H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (1809) IL 152, t shall, .run mad on 
the very spot for joy. 2835 1 . Taylor Spir. Despot, hi. 94 
Punishing the refractory either on the spot or in the persons 
of their posterity. 2856 Reade Never too Late xi, They 
had not yet .. murdered a single one on the spot. 2885 
* Mrs. Alexandrr * Valerie's Fate iii, I invited them both 
on tbe spot to afternoon tea on Saturday. ^ 

b. At the very place or locality in question.^ 

2687 Mi^ge Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, I was upon the spot, /at etc 
sur let Lieux. 2699 Bentley Pkal. 209 The Prizes..f<^ 
those that perform'd best, were ready upon tbe spot, imd 
made part of the Procession. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Glob^ 
309 The two Merchants., who livxJ just upon the Spot, and 
who., were very rich. 2740-x Challoner Mem. missionary 
Priests Pref., Grave contemporary writers, informed by such 
as were upon the spot, or themselves eye-witnesses of wl^t 
they write. 2812 Regul. Orders Army Bo Officers who 
maybe ordered. .to return Home from a Foreign Staticm, 
are to apply for a Passage to the prinapal Agent of the 



SPOT, 


Transport Board, on the Spot, 1881 L. B. Walford Dick 
^^therby xxW^ Mischief was brewing. .and /le ought to be 
on the spot lo counteract it. 

c. Doing exactly what is necessary; precise and 
accurate. Also off the spot, inexact, irrelevant. 

1884 Daily Hcivs 16 Feb. 5/2 Hk county. .will miss Mid- 
winter .«;orely next summer, especially as lie appears to be 
well on the spot. x88i LUlyivhite's Cricket Ann, 6 Our 
ground fielding was well on the spot. x886 Athetvxum 27 
Mar. 420/3 Mr. Lang’s new book. .is his..in its tendency 
to be ‘ oft the spot ’ and lo make mistakes. 

10. A particular small area, part, or definite 
point in any surface or body. 

1827 Faraday Chetn, Manip. vii, (1842)215 Delivering the 
products of the distillation through minute apertures, and 
upon particular spots. x86o Wraxall Life in Sea viii. 181 
The Sea-snails have llieir gills at verj* diH'erent spots. 1884 
tr. Letze^s Meiaph. 498X110 many stimuli which at one and 
the same time excite the spots p q r ...of the retina, 

b. transf. with adjs. 

Also cllipt. the spot, the affected p.art or important point. 
1850 Habits of Cd, Society (new cd) 48 Those dreams 
which lo some fpeople) are the only bright spots of thetr 
lives. 1887 H. S. Cunningham Cxmieans 1. 165 Mr. Am- 
brose touched a very lender spot in Camilla’s heart. 290* 
Westm, Gaz, 12 July 20/1 Lord Kitchener has a particu- 
larly soft spot for pets. 

11. Coinm, (From 9 .) a. ellipt. as adv» At im- 
mediate cash rates ; for cash payment. 

The full phrase on the spot (or on spot) is also in use. 

2884 York Herald 23 Aug. 7/2 Cottonseed steady, at fS 
Ss. od. to ;^9 on the spot. . . Linseed oil . .spot and up to the 
end of the year 18s. y^d. 1900 Daily News 23 June 2/3 
Silver remained nominally at 27id. per ounce spot, and 
27 p-i6d. forward. 

D. pi. Goods at immediate cash rates. 

2890 Fall Mall G, 3 Sept. 6/2 He was supposed to have 
held from 130,000 to 150/300 bales — spots and futures. 

IV. atlrib, and Comb, 

12. Simple attrib. a. In terms relating to the 
weaving of spotted fabrics, as spot-leaf^ -thread, 
-treadle, 

2839 Ure Did, Arts 2233 The spot threads, .(are repre- 
sented) by marks in the intervals. /^/rf.,The spol-ircddles 
on the right hand work the row contained in the first six 
spot-leaves. 

b. In sense 3 c, as spol-cavity, -cycle, -display, etc. 
2867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. i. i. 30 At epochs of mini- 
mum spot-di<play. 1885 Agnes Clerke Hist, Astron. 200 
The absolute^ depth of ^pot•cavities..was determined by 
Father Secchi. 2903 — Astrophysics 18 The mode of their 
conformity lo the spot-cycle Jbtd. 92 It is commonly taken 
for granted that the widened lines constitute the spot- 
spectra. 

c. In sense 6 , as spot-break, -hazard, -stroke.tKa, 
2844 E. R. Mardon Billiards PI. xxviii: The ‘Spot* 

Stroke. i869^Robert3 Billiards 137 Spot hazard : When- 
ever the red is cut or driven off the spot into any pocket. 
2873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards His largest spot- 
break 57 hazards. Ibid. 25 One ball is coloured red ; the 
other two are white, but one of the white balls has a black 
spot on it, and is called the Spot-white. 2875 Encyel. Bril, 
111. 676/2 The spot stroke is a winning hazard made by 
pocketing the red ball in one of the corners from the spot. 

d. In sense ii, as spot parcel, price, sale, etc, 
x 83 x standard 14 Sept. 4/7 The ‘ spot * transactions, .form 

the smallest proportion of the operations of the market. 2882 
Times 22 Feb., A similar succession of movements has taken 
place in the spot price of No. 2 Spring. 2887 Pall Mall C, 
20 June 10/2 The spot sales at Liverpool on Saturday were 
only 5,000 bales. 2887 Daily News 16 July 6/8 Spot parcels 
continue in good demand, and prices steady. x 838 Times 
26 June 12/1 There has been no alteration m the value of 
spot oil during the past week. 

13. In parasynthetic adjs., as spot-billed, -eared, 
-lipped, -winged. 

17x3 Petiver Aquat. Ani/n. Amboinse Tab. iv, Smooth 
spot-lipt Casket. 2809 Shaw Gen. Zool. Vil. n. 32S Spot- 
winged Shrike. 2812 Ibid. VIII. i. 244 Spot-eared Creeper. 
X90S lYestm. Gaz. 9 Ocl. 6/3 The spot-billed toucanet (.iV- 
leindera macnlirostris), now to be seen . .at the ‘ Zoo *. 
i4u Special Combs. : spot-barred a., Billiards 
(see qnot.) ; + spot-dial, a sun-dial indicating 
the time by means of a spot ; spot fairy, a variety 
of domestic pigeon ; spot-lens, a lens having the 
central portion obstructed by a spot; spot-like 
a,, resembling a spot ; spot-made a,, made on 
the spot, makeshift; spot pigeon, sense 5 a; 
spot-removing a., taking out stains; spot-skin 
< 7 ., having spotted skins; spot snapper, an 
American fish (seequol.) ; spot stitch, (see quot.). 

288s Buies Billiards § 43 In a *spot-barred game only 
one winning hazard is allowed to be made in the top 
pockets. 2687 G. Clerke Spot-dial 5 The *Spot-Dial is 
of two sorts ; in the one the Lines go_ lo a black Spot, 
in the other a bright Spot goes to the Lines.- 2734 Wayts 
Rellq. Jmt. Ixvii. 295 On a Ceiling Dial, usually called a 
Spot-Dial. 2882 Lyell Pigeons 88 The stork.. has been 
already described in a late publication, under the name of 
* ^Spot Fairy’. 2862 Catal, Internal, ExhtO., Brit. II. No. 
2948, That portion of the light of the ordinary *spot lens, 
which really tends lo obliterate the shadows.,, is stopped. 
2847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. i. 69 The species begins as a 
•spot-like crust of uniform texture. 2887 \V. Phillips Brit. 
Discomycetes 360 Sporidi.'i hyaline; cups seated pn a spot- 
like crust. 1894 Outing XXIV. 173/2 The bridles were 
■mostly •spot-made with a bit of cord doing service as reins. 
2783 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds II. ir. 615 *Spot Pigeon. 
This -is remarkable, from having on the forehead, above 
the bill, a spot, which is of the same colour as the tail. 
2670 Eachard Cent. Clergy ^6 Many a good-wife.. knows 
not any thing of the all-powerfulness of aqua-forlis, how 
th.^it It is such a •spot-removing liquor, 2871 Browning 
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Balaust, 1318 With them fed in fellowship ,, •spot -skin 
lynxes, 2676 GooazEishes Bermudas The*Spot snapper 
and the Yellow-tail correspond doubtless to Mesoprion urn- 
notatus, .and to Ocynrus chrysnrus, 288a Caulfeild & 
Saward D/V/. Needtnvork 125/2 *'Spot stitch, a stitch made 
with a Foundation of Double Croenct with spots upon it in 
Treble Crochet. 

Spot, sb.^ [f. Spot v, S.] A person employed 
by an omnibus company lo keep secret watch on its 
employees. 

1894 pailv Graphic 24 Mar. 21/2 l*he men were continu- 
ally being harassed, and ‘spots* were jumping on their 
'buse.s at all times to spy on them. 

Spot (sppt), V, Also 5-6 apotte, 6-7 spott. 
[f. Si* 0 T Cf. WFIem. spoUen to mark or stain, 
NFris. spotte to fix, settle.] 

I. 1. trails. To stain, sully, or tarnish, in re- 
spect of moral character or qualities. 

CX412 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ, 3766 His disciples loued 
.•;o clennesse,.Hir eyen they out of nirheedes brente, Lest 
sighte of hem spotte myght her entente. 1:2450 Lydc. 
Secrees 742 That iher Imperial magnanymyte Shulde nat be 
spoltyd..Towchyng the vice of Iroward Coveityse. 2502 
Atkynson ir. De hnitatioiie\.\.{\Z^-p) 154 For them that 
folowe sensuall pleasure,., they spot theyr conscience, & lese 
the grace of god. 2560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 8 b, 
Neither to suffer so greatc an cvill to spot & blemlshe that 
noble house of Saxonie. 2623 Fletcher Rule a lYi/e v. 
Wks. 1906 III, 231 You rob two Temples,.. You ruinc ners, 
and snot her nobfe Husbands. 2669 Dryden Tyrannic Loz’C 
v. i, lie all the Discords of our Bed forgot, Which, Virtue 
witness, I did never spot. 2855 Motley Dutch Rep. I. iii. 
(1866) 213 Who might be spotted merely with the errors 
introduced by Luther. 2858 H. BusHNELL/Vix/. l^Supernat. 
XV, (1864) 498 He spots with blemish the religion that already 
has a right to hts faith. 

rejl, 2577 tr. BuHingePs Decades {s$^2) 228 If. .wee doe 
spot our-selues with a filthle and unclcane life. 2599 Sandys 
Europx Sbec. Some,.. not content to spott them- 

selves witn all Italian impurities, proceed on to empoyson 
their country al>o. 

f b. To stain with some accusation or reproach; 
to asperse or vilify. Obs, 
a 2542 WvATT in TottelTs Mise. (Atb.) 58 Mistrust me not, 
though some there be, l*hat faine would spot mystedfast- 
nesse, 1623 T. Scott Tongue-Combat 9 Those of the Re- 
formed Religion whom.. you spot with three orfoure crimes. 
2652 Brough Preserv, agst. Schism 27 St. Jude .spots them 
thus; There they feed themselves without feare. asqiZ 
Penn Tracts Wks. 2782 I. 492, 1 do not mention it to spot 
that Doctor. 

2. To mark with spots of some defiling or dis- 
colouring substance; to stain in spots. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 470 Spotton, tnaculo. 2530 Palscr. 
729 Who hath spotted your shyrte sieve with ynke? 2540 
Latimer 5M Serm. be/.Edw. K/(Arb.) 2^2 He yat medleth 
wyth pitch is like to be spotted with lU x6m Surflet 
Countrie Farme 502 It spotteth and staineth the linnen so 
mightily, as that such staines will neuer be got out. 2675 
Hoboes Qdpseyw. (t686) 71 Your Cloths., (Which in the 
house sulli^ and spotted lie). 2763 Mills Syst. Prod, 
Hush. II. 415TW0.. kinds of mildew, one of which spots the 
blades and stems of corn. 2798 Coleridge France 69 Ye 
that, fleeing, spot your mountain*snows With bleeding 
wounds. 2832 Scott Ct, Rob, xvii^ The blood which we 
have shed may .spot our hand,. .but it shall scarce stain our 
forehead. 2870 Morris Earthly Far, 111 , 92 With rust his 
armour bright was spotted o’er, 
b. .absol. (in fig. use). 

a 1743 Savage False Historians Poems (17^) 292 Sure of 
all plagues with which dull prose is curst, Scandals, from 
false historians, spot the worst. 

3, intr. To be subject or liable to spots; to 
become spotted, 

2879 Warehousemen ff Drapers' Trade Tmi. 23 Dec. 
594 Even those fgloves) which have been so treated continue 
to ‘spot’. 2882 Garden ii Mar. 268/2 A damp, cool atmo- 
sphere, with little artificial beat, causes the flowers to siwt. 

IL 4. trans. To mark, cover, or decorate, with 
spots. 

2592 Greene Conny Catch. (1592) 11. 4 They w’ill straight 
spot him by sundry polHcics, and in a blacke horse, marke 
saddle spots. 2687 MifecE-6V. Fr. Did. ii. To spot Gawze- 
Hoods, broder des Coi/es de Gaze. (See also Spotter sb. i.] 
2723 Guardian No, 10 p 5 Sometimes I take a Needle, and 
spot a Piece of Muslin for pretty Patty Cross-stitch. 2720 
Land. Gaz, No. 5914A If any Person.. shall file, square, or 
newspotany Dice. 2818 Art Bookbinding 51 This colour is 
for spotting the edges. sZ 6 ^ Athenxum Bs^h He spots the 
other spear-bearers (with blood] in a similar manner. 2885 ' 
D. Glasgow Watch Clock Making iiBThe art of spoiling 
such small pieces by band is not easily acquired. 

b. To ornament (the face) with a patch or 
patches. 

2666 M. M. Solomon's Prescr. 82 Go, Gallants, get lo your 
Glass; Powder and Curie, Paint and Spot, Deck and Adorn 
you, as you were wont. 2712 Addison Spect. No. 81 p i 
The Faces on one Hand, being spoiled on the right Side of 
the Forehead, and those upon the other on the Left. 

c. U.S, (See quots.) 

2792 Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. III. 75 Where they 
find the land suitable for a road, the trees are spotted by 
cutting out a piece of the bark. 2828-32 in Webster. 1859 
Bartlett Diet. Amer.^ (ed. 2), Spot, to mark a tree by 
cutting a chip from its side. 

d. New Zealand. To form by selectmg the 
choicest spots or parts of a piece of land. 

1898 Morris Austral Eng. s.v. Spotting, The squatter 
spotted his run, purchasing choice spots. 

6 . Of things: To form, appear as, spots upon 
(a surface) ; to stud, 

280X Southey Thalaba 1. xi. No palm-tree ro^^ to spot 
the wilderness. 2827 Shelley Rev. /slam ix. m, 
ships spotting the dark blue deep. 2822-7 Good Muay Meet. 


(2829) V. 568 Pimples very minute..; chiefly .«jpoltjng the 
limbs. iBoz M. c \ e.li>* S ight Sf Song 22 Pinks and gen- 
tians spot her robe. 

b, znlr. Of rain ; To fall in large, scattered 
drops, esp. before a shower or storm. 

2849- in dial, glossaries. 2909 Westm. Gaz. 21 Aug. 2/2 
Jt began to spot with rain. 

6 . Billiards, To place (a ball) on some par- 
ticular spot. 

1844 E. R. Mardon Billiards 99 Missing the balls, the 
player must spot a ball. 2873 Bennett & Cavendish Bil- 
liards 239 Spot the white just behind the lefi.hand corner 
oftheD. tB 99 Allbutt'sSyst.Afed.Vni. 258 Iftheyplay 
billiards, they let their adversary spot the red and lake the 
balls out of the pockets. 

7. With ottt : To free from spots or small de- 
fects; to remove or efiace (small marks). 

2885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 382/2 After the 
prints are mounted, dried, and spotted out, roll them upon 
a hot steel plate. 2896 Kodak Nezvs Sept. 87/1 Any little 
holes or scratches, .should be carefully spotted out with a 
fin e sab le brush and stiff water colour. 

HI. 8. Cant. To mark or note as a criminal 
or suspected person. 

27x8 Acc. Trial Isaac Rabbins i Isaac, You have been 
spotted before. How came you to go so far from your own 
Home now? 2851 Mathew Loud. Lab. I. 484 At length 
he became ‘ spotted The police got to know him, 1859 
Slang Did. 99 Spotted, to be known or marked by the police, 
b. To inform against, split upon (a person). 

2865 Dickens Fr. 1. xit. This man had ‘spotted’ the 
other, to save himself and get the money, 

9. colloq. a. To single out or guess beforehand 
(the winner in a horse race). 

2857 Morn. Chron. 22 June (Encycl. Diet.), Having met 
with tolerable success in spotting the winners. 28W G. A. 
Lawrence Sans Mercixix, It was quite a sight to see tbo'.e 
two, conning over the handicaps, and ‘spotting’ probable 
‘good things', x888 E, J. Goodman Too Curious xi, I 
spotted a few winners. 

b. To catch sight of; to mark or note; to 
recognize or detect. 

2860 O. W. Holmes Elsie Y.xx},The inside Widow having 
‘spotted’ the outside one through the blinds. x868 Miss 
Braddon Run to Earth 1. i. 27, I saw the landlord spot the 
notes and gold. x88o J. Pav.v Confid. Agent 1 1. 271 Honest 
John had known him to be a policeman — 'spotted him *, as 
he had expressed it— at the first glance. 

c. To hit in shooting. 

2882 B. Harte Flip ii. It’s an even thing if she wouldn't 
spot me the first pop [i. e. with a revolver). 

t Spote. Obs, rare, [f. OE. *spdt-, stem of 
spdtl Spattle sb^, spxtan Spetb z/,] Spittle, 
c 23x5 Shoreham II. 142 As a mesel ]>er he lay, A-stouned, 
in spote and blode. c 2320 Cor/. 2x47 A1 was his face 
bi-foulet w* spot, And eke grete boffetes among me him 
smot. a z8oo Peccb Suppl, Grose, Spole, spittle. Lane. 
Spotel, -il, spotle, obs. varr. Seattle sb.l 


Spotless (spf -ties), a. Also 4 -lez, 6 -lea, 6-7 
-lesse. [f. Spot sdA Cf. WFlem. spottehos^ 

1. Free from spot or stain ; not marked with, or 
disfigured by, spots ; of a pure or uniform colour. 

23.. E. E. Allit, P, A. 856 Of spotlez perlez bay beren 
be crestc. 2588 Shaks. Tit, A, i. i. 182 'l‘he people of Rome 
..Send thee. .This Palliament of while and .spotlesse Hue. 
2606 hlARSTON Parasitnsiervj, G4, Vntrodden snow is not 
so spotless. 2653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 157 The body 
being clear, fair, pure, neat, and spotless. 2726-46 Thom- 
son Winter B\2 Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they 
press. 2853 C. Bronte Yi/tdte xxiii, The bed seemed to 
me like snow-drift and mist— spotless, soft, and gauzy. 2876 
Miss Braddon f. Haggard's Dau. II, 15 The red-brick 
floor spotless as if it were a floor In a picture, 
b. In specific names. 

1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V,_274 The Ai seems to vary 
considerably as the Spotless Ai, the Yellow-faced Ai. 2832 
J. Rennie Consp. Butterji. <5- Moths 19 The Spotless Brown 
{Polyommatus Titus). Ibid, 188 The Spotless Straw 
{Depressaria immaculana). 

Free from stain or blot; immaculate, pure. 
1577 [see Spottiness]. 1590 Spenser Tears Muses 388 
Sweete Loue deuoyd of villanie..But pure and spolles. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 318, 1 . . do protest unto 
you, .that my fidelity is spotless. 2667 Milton P;L. iv. 
318 How have ye..banisht from mans life,.Simplicitie and 
spotless innocence. ^38 Weslev Ps. exxt. vi, Like thy 
spotless Master thou, riU’d with Wisdom, Love and Power. 
2782 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. xxxiii. III. 333 The people applauded 
his spotless integrity. 2836 Thirlw’all Greece xiv. II. 228 
His mothers lepulation was not deemed spotless. 2875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost xii. 331 So, I may say, all are* 
bound to live a life that is spotless before God. 

absot. 2850 Thackeray Pendennis liv, O you spotless, who 
have the right of capital punishment vested in you. 

b. Guiltless or innocent cf something, rare , 
2619 Fletcher, etc. Knt. Malta n, y, Ye fight for her, as 
spotless of these mischiefs, As heaven is of our sins. 

Spotlessly (sj^-tlesli), a. [f. prec. + -LY^.J 
In a spotless manner; without spot or stain; jm- 
maculately, ^ ^ -r .i 

1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xxiy. (1885) f 

stools, ..some spotlessly white. 2855 Afiss 

Hal ii, So Mr. Frank was arrayed spotlcsdy. 

Braddon Fatal Three r. ii, The 
fg. 1887 Pall MallG. 12 Oct. 4/1 c 

Fermanagh, and Monaghan, arc as spotlessly Nationalist 
as any part of Connaught. 

Spotlessness (sp<^-tlesne3). F; 

-NESS 1 The quality or state of being spotless. 

IlESS J 1 lie 4““' ^ ^ ^ ipOtUS?* 

16.4 Donne 30j uoro, n Il'ii 

O?,!) f;.? for‘'?hii bu. purity and 
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SPOTTER. 


Spotlessness. 1727 in Bailey (vol. II), x 85 s W. H. 
Gillespie Arg, Being^ ff Attrtb, Goti iv.il (1871) 142 Holi. 
ness is moral stainlessness^spotlessness, unsulliedness. x888 
Honnor Morten Hosp, LjJe 16 , 1 confess that a little less 
light and air and spotlessness, would have made me feel 
more at home. 

Spotlunge, obs. form of Spattlikg vbL sb^ 
Spo*tsinan. [f. Spot vJ] A smuggler. 

1895 *Q ' (Quiller Couch) Story of Sea I. xxvH. 651 Our 
spotsman had employed a Mount’s Bay boat for his voyage ; 
and one fine evening. .he landed his cargo of kegs at the 
foot of the clifis. 

Spotted(spp*ted),fl:, and^/, a. Also 5 spottid, 
-yd, 6 , g Sc, -it, 7 spotede. [f. Spotj-^. 1 and v, 
Cf. NFris, spoted^ 

1. Marked or decorated with spots. 

Gen ^ Ex. 1721 And if of So spotted cumen, 5 o 
sulen him ben for hire numen. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 35 
He departide..the geet and scheep geet buckis, and 
rammes, dyuerse and spottid. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. J43 per er also wilde swyne,..dappeld and spotted, as 
it ware founez of daes. ^15x3 Douglas yEncid i. vi. 32 [She 
was] cled into the spoltit linx hyde. 1582 in Brown Absir, 
Somerset Wills (1887J 93 Let my son Thomas ^ve the 
spotted coll. ci6xi Chapman Iliad xvn. 15 (1887) 223 Not 
any lion... Nor spotted leopard, nor boar. 1648 Hexham 

II, Gespickelt taken. Speckled or Spotted cloath. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 415, I pass the Wars that spotted 
Linx's make With their fierce Rivals. 2750 tr. Leonardus* 
Mirr Stones 87 This sort is spotted and purple. X799 [A. 
Young] Azric. Line. 148 Best eating potatoes are spotted 
lemons, Poultry C/tron. 11 176 Their spotted plumage 
resembling the spotted markings on the neck and breast of 
a common cock pheasant. X874 H. H. Cole Catal. Ind. 
Art S. Kens. Mus. 251 A very quaint flower pattern on a 
spotted white ground, 

b. Const, with (some colour, etc.). 

iSSS Eden Decades L^di, (Arb ) gx They were all paynted 
and spotted with sundry coloures. 1604 Shaks. 0th. nr. 
iii. 435 A Handkerchiefe Spotted wth Strawberries. x66o 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 187 Gtrafes..are docile 
beasts, white and .spotted with red. 1703 Dampier l^oy. 

III. II. 32 Very remarkable Hills.., their sides all spott^ 
with Woods and Savannahs. X77A Golds.m. Hat. Hist. 
(1776) VII. 224 This animal. .is finely spotted with various 
colours. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. 1 . 189 Plumage of 
a clear brown, spotted with deeper colour. 1855 Whitman 
Leaves 0/ Grass. Sea»Drift (1884) 197 Four light*green 
eggs spotted with brown. 

c. With adverbial or other addition. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. iv. xiii. 126 b, 
A Leopardes skynne well spotted. 1685 Burnet Lett. 
(x686) 240 Marble beautifully spotted. 1687 A, Lovell tr. 
Thevenoi's Trav. i. 237 No Lynx could be more exactly 
spotted, nor any Skin of a Tygre so pretty. X774 Golosm. 
Nat, Hht. (1776) VII, 223 The skin.. being rough, hard, 
and variously spotted. i8j6 Tuckf.v Wrirr. Exped. R, Zaire 
iii. (1818) X2Z The domestic animals are sheep spotted black 
and white. 

d. Mining, Having the ore irregularly distri- 
buted through the workings. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- Mining 365 The ground 
is spotted and very rich in places. 1895 Times 19 Feb. 3/6 
This reef.. appears to be what.. is called ‘spotted , the ore 
varying greatly in value in the distance of a few feet. 

2. Disfigured or stained with spots. 

1532 More Confut. Ttndale Wks. 740/1 Sylh that al the 
iustice of man is as the scripture sayeth like a fowle spotted 
clowte, 16x9 West Demeanor 167 in Babees Bk.^ Keep 
it neat and cleane, For spotted, dirtj*, or the lik^ is loth- 
some to be scene. 1649 E. Reynolds Hosea iiu 23 The 
Moon returnes but a faint and spotted light upon the 
world. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 4x7 For every pound 
weight of Cocoons., of a weaker, lighter, spotted, or bruised 
quality. 1903 Smart Set IX, 19/x One spotted peach will 
contaminate a whole basket. 

b. Jig. Morally stained or blemished. 

1522 More De gnat. Noviss. Wks. 83/ 1 Ihe perilous pride 
of them that for theyr few spotted vertues..take themself 
for qnick saintes. 1560 Becon Neiu Catech. v. Wks. 1564 
I. 445 b, All creatures were founde spotted in the syght of 
God. 1637 R. Ashley tr. Malvezzis David Persecuted 52 
Always egged on by the bitter touches of their spotted 
beginning. 1691 Hartcuiffe Virtues 67 Tho thej’ are the 
most filthy and spotted Crimes. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. v, 50 
The fiow’rs of eloquence, profusely pour'd O’er spotted 
vice, fill half the letter’d world. 28x7 Coleridge Zapolya 
Prel. 1x4 Do you press on, ye spotted parricides ! 1891 H. 
Lynch Meredith 63 Richard's undertaking in the reform of 
spotted woman. 

absol. 1891 Meredith One of our Cong, xxxv. The white 
he was ready to take for silver,.. the spotted had received 
corruption’s labeL 

0, Const, with (something disgraceful). 
a 1548 Hall Citron.^ Rich. Ill, 29 b, 'lliat note of infamie 
with the whicbe his fame was lustely spotted and stayned. 
1578 BaNister Hist. Manviu. 102 With no small negligence 
is he spotted in this point a ibsg Hindz % Bn/en xxx. 
(1641) 95 Seldome any such meetings, but are either 
sprinkled with blood, or spotted with some grosse iiltbi. 
nesse. 1754 H. Walpole Lett. (X846) III. 76 , 1 have scarce 
an idea left that is not spotted with clubs, hearts, spades, 
and diamonds. x8o8 Bentham Sc. Reform jz The abuses, 
with which the regular system of procedure is spotted, 
d. Marked, snspected. 

1B64 Daily Tel. 17 May, Because the defaulter becomes a 
‘ spotted ’ man, whose word can never more be trusted. 

3. Spotted fever, a fever characterized by the ap- 
pearance of spots on the skin ; now spec, epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, and typhus or petechial 
Tever. 

i6so in Vemev Mem. (1907) I. 474 S' Charles bis sickness 
was a spotted 'feaver. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. i. Iv. 147 
The Spotted Feaver, is a continual malignant burning 
Feaver [etc.l. 1747 tr. Asiruds Fevers 344 'I’he first [class] 


comprehends those of a true spotted-fever, the second those 
of a spurious one. 1775 Ann. Reg. ii. 4/1 Her Majesty’s 
illness, which was a most malignant spotted fever, baffled 
every endeavour. xSaa-y Good Study Med, (1829) II. 239 
While, from the purple or flea.bite spots, , . this variety 
has been very generally treated of at home, under the name 
of Spotted Fever. 1842 [see Petechial a.]. 1896 Allbuti's 
fyst. pied. 1 . 667 Petechise were so common and so abun- 
dant in the earlier American Epidemics that the name 

spotted fever * was applied to the disease, 

b. Similarly spotted death, pestilence, sickness. 

x666 DrveDZU Ann. Ahrab cclxvii. When spotted Deaths 
ran armd thro’ every Street. X783 Waldron Contn. B. 
yonson's Setd Skefit. iii. 64 The spotted pestilence his 
bow r surround ! 1825 Scott 7 'alism. iii, How few can 
they deliver From lingering pains, ..Red Fever, spotted 
Pestilence * 1899 Allbutfs Syst. Med. VIII, 853 The 
‘spotted sickness * of tropical America. 

4. In specific names: a. Of animals, as spotted 
axis, boa, cavy, cougar, deer, etc- 

Also in a number of moth-names given by Rennie Consp. 
Butierfl, iV Moths (1832). 

1781 Ilnt.Quadrup. 1 . 105 The^Spotted Axis., 

will bear our climate. £z88o CassetCs Nat. Hist. HI. 49 
The Spotted Axis; the Hog Deer, and the Roebuck, xSoz 
Shaw Gen. Zoot.Ill^ tt. 343 The *spqtled Boa is sometimes 
scarcely inferior in sire to the Constrictor. 2781 Pennant 
Hist. Quadrup.il. ‘Spotted Cavy.. inhabits Brazil, 
and Guiana. x86o Mavne Reid Hunters Feast vii, Some 
naturalists speak of 'spotted cougars— that is, having spots 
that may be seen in a certain light. 2679 in Yule & Burnell 
Hotson^Jobson (t886) 651/2 There being conveniencyin this 
place for ye breeding up of *Spoued Deer. 1698 Fryer 
Aic E. India «$• P. 71 Being here presented with Chitrels, 
or Spotted Deer. 1894 Lydekker Roy. Nat Hist. II. 353 
The Indian Spotted Deer, or Cbital {Cervus axis). 1754 
Catesbv Carolina II. App. iio/i The 'Spotted Eft, 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) IV. 149/1 The.. harnessed antelope. .is 
frequent at the Cape, where it is called the bonte-bok, or 
'spotted goat. 28x8-22 Encyct. Metrop, 1x845) XIV. 671/1 
Spotted Goat of the C^e. c xMo CassetCs Nat. Hist. HI. 
59 The 'Spotted Hog Deer is a rare species. 1781 Pennant 
Hist. Quadrup. l. 252 The 'Spotted Hyaena.. inhabits 
Guinea, iEthtopta, and the Cape. 2893 Lydekker Roy. 
Nat. Hist. I 488 *i‘he Spotted Hy^na {Hyaena crocuia).. 
is by far the largest and most powerful of the three living 
species. 1752 'Spotted Lizard [sec Lizard 2 b]. X83X 
Griffith tr. Cuvier IX. Syn. 34 Spotted Lizard, Lacerta 
Gnttulata. 1789 A. Phillip Voy. Bot. Bay 276 'Spotted 
Martin. The species is about the size of a large polecat. 
X73r Pennant Hist. Quadrup. I. 186 'Spotted Monkey. 
2789 A. Phillip Voy. Bot. Bay 147 The 'Spotted Opossum. 
1879 E. P. Wright Anint. Life 402 The pretty 'Spotted 
Salamander .. inhabits the greater pait of Centra! and 
Southern Europe, c 1880 Casselts Nat. Hist. IV, 371 The 
Spotted Sz\asm.r\dtT,..Saiamandrafnaculosa,.Mxbt type 
of this genus. xSSs Gossb Land fy Sea (1874) 67 The 
common 'spotted seal {Phocn vituUna). 2648 Hexham ii, 
Een Plaeh»slange, a 'spotted Snake or Adder. 2802 
Shaw Gen, Zoot. Ill, ii. 446 Spotted Snake. erSSo 
CassetCs Nat. Hist, IV. 301 Taking the Common English 
Spotted Snake as an example. 2802 Shaw Gen. Zoot. III. 
1. 47 The Testudo guttata, or 'Spotted Tortoise. 1884 
Gooob Nat. Hist. Aguat. Anim. 158 The ‘Spotted Tor- 
toise* or ‘Speckled Turtle*, Chetopus guttatus. cx88o 
CassetCs Nat, Hist. II. 50 The 'Spotted Wild Cat., is of a 
grey colour, spotted with black, 

b. Of biius, as spotted benver-bird, crake, cuckoo, 
eagle, eviti falcon, etc. 

Many others occur in Latham’s Gen. Synop. Birds (1781- 
85), as spotted boaUbill. booby, bunting, buzzard^ etc, 

x86s IntelL Observ. No. 38. X03 The '.spotted Bower-bird. 
2879 E. P. Wright Anim. Life 254 Equally interesting are 
the habits of the Spotted Bower Bird {Chlamydera macu* 
lata\ 1824 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. XII. i, 223 
'Spotted Crake, 1879 E. P. Wright Anim. Life 321 The 
Spotted Crake {Porzana maruetta) is another native 
species. 2782 Latham Gen. Synop, Birds 1 . 11. 539 'Spotted 
Cuckow;.. inhabits Cayenne. 2895 Lydf.kker Roy. Nat. 
Hist. IV. 2 The great spotted cuckoo {C. glandarius) has 
twice occurred in England. 1782 Latham Gen. Synop, Birds 
1 . 1. 38 'Spotted Eagle. ..The length of this bird is two feet, 
284s Yarrell Brie. Birds ist Suppl. xi The Spotted Eagle, 
Aguila nxvia. 1895 Lydekker Roy, Nat. Hist, IV. 230 
The spotted eagle {Aguila maculata) of Central Europe. 

.CassetCs Nat. Hist. IV. 235 The 'Spotted Emu 
iDromaeus irroraius) has often bred in captivity in this 
counirj’. 2770 Pennant Brit, Zool, IV. 8 'Spotted Falcon- 
. .Size of a buzzard. 2783 Latham Gen. Syn^. Birds II. i. 
323 'Spotted Flycatcher ;..fiequcnts the warmer parts of 


song-bird. 2772 - _ _ 

Tetrao Grous, 'Spotted Grous. 2831 Wilson, etc. Wwrr. 
Ornitk. IV, 193 The red grouse,, .and Tetrao canadensiStOe 
Spotted grou.se, have but sixteen (feathers in tlie JaiU- * 7 ?® 
Pennant Brit. Zool, II. 357 The 'Spotted Redshank.. in 
size.. is equal to the preceding [i.c. Green Shank]. 1829 
Griffith tr. Cuvier VIII. 78 'Spotted Ring Pigeon,,, 
Columba Arguatrix. 2768 Pennant Brit. Zool. II, 309 
The 'Spotted Sandpiper .. is common to Europe and 
America. 2872 Coues N. Amer, Birds 260 Iringmdes^ 
Spotted Sandpiper. 1802 Montagu Omilh.p.Y. Snipct 
'Spotted Snipe, Scolo/ax Tetanus, xjjz Phu. Irans. 
IS^ll. 410 Scolopax,.. ^Spotted Woodcock. 1782 Latham 
Gen. Synop. Birds I. 11. 569 Canadian 'Spotty Wood- 
pecker;., wing coverts and quills spotted with white. ^ x8o2 
Montagu Omith. s.v.. The Spotted Woodpecker is less 
frequent in England than the Green, 2890 .Science-Gosstp 
XXVI. 47/1 The great spotted woodpecker {Ficus major). 

C. Ol fishes, as spotted bass, btetwy, cat, dog- 
fish, goby, grtmf, etc. . „ . , . „ 

1876 Goode Amm. Resinirces U.S. in Smithsonian Coil. 
XIII vr 62 Red fish or 'spotted bass {Sciznops accllaius). 
280s Barry Orkney 292 The 'Spotted Blenny .. is found 

under stones among the sea-weed. 2^* T)A.Y FiskesGt.Brit. 

I 2 o3 Cenironotas Giinnellta. .. Spotted blenny. 1796 
'Spotted cat [see Cat sb} 4 b]- 2861 'Spotted Dogfish [see 
Dogfish x]. 2883 Day Fishes Gt. Bnt, IL 309 Scylhum 


canicula, .. SpoilzA dog-fish. Ibid, 3x0 Spotted, small, 
spotted, and lesser-spotled dog-fish. 2770 'Spotted Gobvfsee 
Goby]. xB8i Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 98 'I he Spotted Goby 
..differs from the other species in wanting the silk-like 
pectoral fins. 2876 Goode Fishes Bermudas 54 The fisher- 
i^n recognize several others, as the Yellow, Streaked 
'Spotted, and Black Grunts. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist, 
y^uat, Anim. 412 The 'Spotted Hind, Eptnephelus 
Drummond- Hayi,. has been but recently discovered. 1836 
Yarrell Brit, Fishes II. 448 Peiromyzonmarinus 
Lamprey. 1881 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 306 'Spoited-ling, 
white-ling, and stake. 2804 Shaw Gen. Zoot. V, 11. 316 
'Spotted Ray. 2882 Cassell s Nat. Hist. V. 42 This species 
..IS sometimes known as the Spotted Ray and as the 
Painted Ray. 2884 Goode Nat, Hist. Aguat, Anim. 266 
'Spotted Black Rock-Fish {bebastichthys ntelanops]. Ibid. 
267 'Spotted Rock Trout {Hexagrammus decagrammus). 
2883 Harpers Mag. Dec. loi/i The 'spotted sunfish. .is 
more democratic, affecting muddy streams. 1884 Goode 
Nat. Hist, Aguat, Anim. 365 The Spotted Squeteague..is 
usually known on the Southern coast as the ‘Salmon* or 
Spotted Trout*. Ibid, X77 Lophopsetia maculata, is 
sometimes called the 'Spotted Tuibot. x88x CasselCs Nat. 
Hist. V, 75 The Cook Wrasse {Labnis mixtus).,ls also 
known.. as the Red Wrasse, Striped Wrasse, and 'Spoiled 
Wrasse. 


d. Of plants, as spotted archangel, arse-smart, 
caCs-ear{s), cowbane, etc. 

2822 Hortus Auglicus II. 89 L\amium'\ Maculatum, 
'Spotted Archangel. 2732 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Persi- 
caria. Dead, or 'Spotted Arsmart. 2753 Chambers* Cycl, 
Suppl. s.v, Persicaria, The common mild or spotted 
arsmart. 2796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed, 3) III 691 
Hypochaeiis maculata... *%poXXfiA Cals-ears. 2848 (see 
Ckc sb} 19 bj. 2855 Pratt Flower. PI, III. 193 Spotted 
Cat s.ear,.is a rare plant. 2846-50 A. Wood Class-bk.Bot. 
z88 Cicuta maculata. Water Hemlock. 'Spotted Cowbane. 
2597 Gerardb Herbal i. xcviii. 157 'Spotted Dogs Slones 
bnngeth foorth narrow leaues. 1847 'Spotted Gum [see 
Gum sb} 5]. 1889 Maiden Usef, PI. 242 Eucalyptus 
hxfnastoma.,.%pQ\iz.^ Gum. 2731 Miller Card, Did. 
s.v. Pulmonaria, Common 'spotted Lungwoit, by some 
call'd Sage of Jerusalem. 2829 T, Castle Introd. Bot, 68 
As in the spotted and officinal lung-wort. 2796 Withering 
Bnt. Plants (ed. 3) II. 28 Orchis maculata.. 
handed Orchis. 'Spotted Orchis.^ i8g8^}AoRRis Austral 
K^g‘ 431 Spotted-Orchis, Tasmanian name for the Orchid 
Dipoaium punctatum. 1855 Pratt Flower. PI. V. 210 
'Spotted Palmate Orchis. 2882 Garden xi Feb. 89/1 The 
Spotted Palmate Orchis is found, I believe, in every part of 
the Kingdom. 2B55 Pratt Flower. PI. IV, 303 'Spotted 
Persicatia. 27^ Withf.rino Brit, Plants {td. 3)11.381 
PewVarm... 'Spotted Snakeweed, 2874 Treas. Bot,^\xpp\. 
*344/1 'Spotted Tree of the Queensland colonists. Flm- 
dersia maculosa, the trunk of which is remarkably spotted 
by the falling off of the outer bark in patches. 1889 
Maiden Usef, PI. 216 Flindersia maculosa... %pQ\Xt^ or 
Leopard Tree. 2846-50 A. Wood Class-bk, Bot. 379 Chima- 
phila maculata,.. *SpoX\t^ Wintergreen. 

6 . Comb., as spotted-beaked, •bellied, -billed, etc. 
(in specific names). 

1829 Griffith tr. CuvierVlll. 620 'Spotted-beaked Duck, 
Anas Maculirosiris. 1782 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. 
11.494 'Spotted-bellied Barbel j. .the plumage beneath rufous 
white, spotted with black. 1829 Griffith tr. CuvierYll. 
472 S^lted-bellied Tamatia, Buceo Tamatia. 1785 Latham 
Gen. Synop, Birds III. ii. 487 'Spotted-billed Duck, Anas 
Poectlorhyncha, 1824 Stephens m Shaw's Gen. Zool. XII. 
11. 134 Spotted-billed Wigeon. xBxx Shaw Gen. Zool, VIH. 

I, 223 'Spotted-breasted Creeper. 2829 Griffith tr. Cinder 
VI, 72 'Spolted-eared Owl, Strix maculosa. 2753 Cham- 
bers’ Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Orchis, The white-flowered 'spotted- 
leaved palmaled meadow orchis. 278a Latham Gen. Synop, 
Birds I. II. 772 'Spotted Necked Humming Bird. 1783 
Ibid. II. ii. 645 Spotted-necked Turtle. 1829 Griffith tr. 
Cmner VIII. 65 Spotted-necked Quail. 1894 Lydekker 
Roy. Nat. Hist, II. 97 The spotted-necked otter {Lutra 
maculicollis). 2781 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. i. 106 
'Spotted-tailed Hawk;., on each tail-feather ,. are three 
white spots. 1809 Shaw Gen. Zool. VII. i. 1^96 Spotted- 
'I’ailed Hobby. 2782 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds 1 , i. 68 
'Spotted-winged Falcon. 2783 Ibid. IL l. 34s Spotted 
Winged Flycatcher. 

6 . Special collocations : Spotted Dick (also 
spotted dog), a suet pudding made with currants 
or raisins ; spotted metal, steins (see quots.). 

2849 Soyer Modem Housexvife 350 Plum Bolster, or 
'Spotted Dick.— Roll out two pounds of paste.., have some 
Smyrna raisins well washed [etc.]. 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 

Dec. 2/3 The Kilburn SLters.. daily satisfy hundreds of 
dockers with soup and Spotted Dick. 2876 Hiles Catech. 
Organ iv. (1878)22 A mixture is often used [for organ pipes] 
called ‘'Spotted Metal', from the surface being covered 
with spots, or mottled. 2881 C. A. Edwards Organs 225 
‘Spotted metal' is the name given to a compound of tin 
and lead, in the proportion of one-third of the former to 
two-thirds of the latter. i8st Mantell Petrifactions i. 35 
Specimens of certain fossil vegetables which are abundant 
in most coal fields, and are commonly known as 'Spotted- 
stems, or Stigmariaj. 

Spottedness (spp-tednes). [f. prec. -f-^’ESS.J 
The quality or state of being spotted. 

x6x2 C^tgr., Monscheture, a spottednesse, or spotting. 
1642 J. Eaton Honey-c, Free yusiif. 177 Wc see and fee! 
nothing but fouleness and spottednesse. 1727 Bailey (vol. 
II), Spi'ckledness, Spoltedness, i88x C. A. Young Sun 145 
The state of the sun as to spottedness. 2883 Science H. 
72/2 A maximum of solar spottedness seems to have passed. 

Spotter (sp^toi). [f. Spot v. or sb.^J 
1. One who makes spots. 

161X CoTCR., Barbouilleur,. .R blotter, spotter, smutter, 
besmearer of. 1687 Mi£ce Gt, Fr. Did. i, Brodeuse de 
Gaze, a Spotter of Hoods, a Woman that spots Hoods. 
X7SS Johnson, Spotter, one that spots ; one that maculates. 
x88x Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 70 [Persons employed inj 
Lace Finishing:. .Spotter, Stamper [etc.]. 

b. A device for making spots on watch-plates. 
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1884 F. J. Brittcn Waich \ Clockm, 245 This upright 
spindle carrying the spotter is kept constantly rotating by 
a band from a fool wheel. 

2 . A spy or detective, esp. one employed 
bj'a company to keep ivatch on employees, or one 
who watches for infringements of prohibition-laws. 

1878 O. \V. Holmes Motley 739 He w’.is a paid ‘spotter*, 
sent by some jealous oflicial to report on the foreign mini- 
sters. 1883 Ameriaxu VI. 533 A conductor. .had a private 
detective arrested for following him about, and the ' spotter * 
was fined ten dollars by a magistrate. 

b. In target practice, one who notes the point 
where a shot strikes; a marker. 

1893 Daily Nexvs ai July 5/6 Surridge got a bull ‘just in 
at ten o’clock*, to use the spotter’s descriptive slang. 
SpO'ttily, adv, [f. Spotty a.] In a spotty 
manner; without uniformity. 

1890 Pall Mali G. 76 Jan, 6 The missions work spollily. 
Many., are doing good work; but it is, as 1 say, only done 
ineflectively, in patches. 

Spottiness (sf!()-tines). [f. Spottv a. + -KESS.] 
The character or state of being spotty. 

1577 Manxtnl I vij, O light wbiche hatest all 

spotttnesse, in asmuch as thou art most cleane & spotlesse. 
i6rx COTGR., Papillota^e^ a spatHng, or spoltinesse. 1820 
L. Hunt indicator No. 37 (1822) 1. 292 How we like to see 
a couple of legs. .splashed unavoidably .. till their horrid 
glare is subdued intospottiness. 1863 IPords Apr, 281/1 
Nine limes in a century the sun passes through all its slates 
of purity and spoiiiness. 1892 Pkoiogr.Aun^ 11. 227 The evil 
of spoilmess, palchyaess, and coafusion. 

Spotting (.spp'tig), vbl. sb. [f. SfoT v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action or process of making spots; the 
fact of becoming spotted. 

c 7430 Pilfr* Lyf Manliode ir. Ixv. (1869) 100 That keepelh 
him from sinne, and from spoltinge of rust. 1530 Palscr, 
274 Spottyng with colour, taituiure. Percivall Sp. 

Diet., Espamimiento, spnnckltng or spotting, a x6io H calev 
Theophrastus <1636) 43 To put in good store of Fullers 
earth, to keepe them^ from sojie and spotting. 7711 AooisoN 
sped. No. 81 i^This artificial Spotting of the Face. 1838 
Penny CycL XI. 358/x To this dispanty of tempera- 
ture., may be certainly ascribed the bad setting, spotting, 
and shrivelling of grapes. 1846 J. Baxter IJtr. Prod, 
Agric. (ed. 4) II. 387 To prevent the spotting of the fruit 
produced by the action ot the sun. 2879 Casselts Techn. 
Educ. IV. 222^2 The defects [in varnishing coaches], .are 
those of * spotting *, * blooming ‘ pin-holing *. 

b. Spec* (See qnot.) 

1884 F. J. Britten IPnich ^ Clockm. 245 Spotting.. [Is] 
the process of finishing chronometer and occasionally watch 
plates by polishing thereon equidistant circular patches. 

c. Witht7r</: The removal of spots, 

1892 Phoiogr* Ann. II. 877 A series of colours in tubes 
specially prepared for painting, spotting out, &c 

2 . A set or number of spots ; a marking com- 
posed of spots. 

7600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme tit xxvilt, 486 The best of 
all the rest, is the short shanked apple, which is marked 
with spoltings. 1649 OciLBYtr. Virg. Georg, ni. (1684 95 
note. Of the Marks of a good Heifer, .(that is, Sowrness of 
XxioK,. .Spotting of the Body) [etc], 7721 Bradley Philos. 
Ace, tyks. Nat. 57 The various Colouring and Spotting of 
their Eggs. Florist's Jml. (7846) II. 731 The spotting 
is smaller, but in every other particular they are very like, 
7^8 Mercuith Odes^ Fr. flisi, 33 Along drear leagues of 
enmson spotting, white With mother’s tears of France. 

3 . The action of placing on a spot. 

1849 Mardon Billiards (ed. 2) PI. 74 A break would have 
followed the spotting of the red ball that must have yielded 
the number of points required. 

4 . U,S. (See qnot.) 

7904 Elecir, World ^ Engin. 24 SepL 506 (Cent. Suppl.), 
This breaking up and switching of the trains into sections, 
which is called ‘spotting*. 

5 . aiirib.f as spotting colour ^ machine j shuttle, 
woof. 

1805 Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 241 The spotting shuttles 
save clipping, and the waste of spotting yam. 7839 Ure 
Diet. Ads 1233 In working spots, one thread, or shot of 
spotting-woof, and two of plain, are successively inserted. 
7884 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Fee. Ser. in. is/i A mottled 
appearance is produced on brass by a ’spotting’ machine. 
1892 Photogr. Ann. II. 221 With the spotting colour we can 
carefully erase the other people's bands. 

SpO’tting, ppl* a, [f. Spot v, + -ing 2,] Mak- 
ing or causing spots, 

1650 Bolwer Anthrofoviet. 158 The discreeter sort of 
Ladies who are not guilty of this spotting vanity. 1827 
Clare Sheph. Cal, 56 The streaking sugar and the spotting 
plum. 

Spottlo, obs. variant of Seattle sh^ 

Spo'ttle, V, rare. [f. Spot v. -j- -le.] irans. 
To spot or dot thickly ; to bespatter. 

7847- in midland dial glossaries. 1859 F. E. Paget Curate 
Cum&envorih 75 He delighted in making maps of Asia 
Minor, and could spoltle an impromptu /Egean with 
wriggling islands. 

Spotty (spp'ti), a, and sd. Also 5 spotti, 6-7 
spottie. [f. Spot + -Y.] 

ddj. 1, Full of, marked wth, spots; spotted. 
I'^^oAyenb. 192 pou nesselt na3tmakynonesacrefice to God 
ofoxene ofssep bet by spotty. 7382 WyclifCT^/a xxx. 35. He 
5euerde..the wetheres, dyuerse and spoilt. CX400 Pilgr. 
Sa7u/^(CaxlOTi, 7483) iv. xxvi. 71 A clere mynouTe wyW TOore 
playnly represente the fourmes..of thynges..than wylle 
another that is fowle and spotty, CX440 Paltad. on Huso. 
viii. 74 Yf hit Isc. the ram’s tongue) w spotty, that a man 
may wite Yf he bigete hym spotty lombis yonge. x$73 
Act s Hen. VII f, c. 4 | i If the same Worsted . . takelh any 
Wet, incontinent it will shew spotty and foul. *587 Mascall 
Govt. Cattle, Sheep (1627) 200 The spottie Rams will com- 
VOL. X. 


monly be scene in the Lambes. 7620 Venner Via Recta ii. 
40 The colour of the face becommeth pale. and the skin 
..polluted with a white spotty deformity. 7667 Milton 
P L, I. 291 To descry new Lands. Rivers or Mountains in 
her spotty Globe. 1816 Singer JHst Cards 95 note. All 
the impressions arc similar to that of the frontispiece, being 
spotty or greyish.^ 7822-7 Good Study Med, (7829) V, 567 
The spotty and minutely tubercular lichens. 2874 Ruskin 
Fors Clav, xlvi. 229 A dozen of the fattest, shiniest, spottiest 
trout I ever saw. 

Comb, 15^ Sylvester Du Bartas if. i. m. Furies 391 He 
Slf.-ingled His spightfull .stepdam s Dragon spotty-spangled. 
2884 Coue5 N, Amer. Bird:* 625 Actodromas, ..Spotty- 
throat Sandpipers. 

b. fig, or in fig. context. 

<77400 Leg, Rood (1877) 213 A white lambe, with sennblak 
Spotty mjqt he neucrc bene. 1567 T Norton Calvin's 
Inst. IV, viii. (7634) 569 The Church... whereof all the mem- 
bers are spotty and veiy^uncleane. 1637 R. Bvfield Doctr. 
Sabb. 712 You would jprovc of Christians, spotty feasters. 
7675 N. Lee Hero 11. tt, The Gods rain curses on me.. If 
e*re I harbour'd. .a thought But what was Noble, of your 
spotty loves. 

2. Patchy; lacking in uniformity or harmony: 

a. Of painting. 

2812 Examiner 2$ May 329/7 The lights.. are sometimes 
spotty 7884 22 Dec. 664/1 Walters is showing a 

disposition for more lively colouring, but. .this year's paint- 
ings. .are hard and spotty. 

b. Of literary work. 

<77849 Poe Lit.Crie.tMr, WardVlV^. 7865 III. 160 In 
no other supposition can we reconcile the spotty appear- 
ance of the whole with a belief in the sanity of the author. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 261 The true artist in language 
is never spotty, and needs no guide-boards of admiring 
italics. 

3. Occurring in spots; characterized by such 
occurrence. 

7817 Examiner 284/2 Their spotty and crowded arrange- 
ment. 1892 Stevf.ksou Across the Plains 79 A rough, 
spotty undergrowth partially conceals the sand. 

B. sb. A small wrasse of New Zealand, Lahrich- 
ihys bothryocosmus, 

1872 in Morris A ustralEug. s.v. Poddly. 787S Trans. Hew 
Zeal. Insiit, XI. 384 Wrasse, Parrol-fisb, and Spotties were 
often in the market. 


Spotyl, obs. variant of Spattle sb."^ 

Spon’cbcr. Now Sc. (and Ir,), Forms: 4 
spojour, spogeour, 5 spougeour; 4 sp(o)ucli- 
our, 6 .Sr. spowoheour, 9 spoucher, spoocher. 
[ad. ONF. espuchoir (= OF. espusoir, esptiisoir), 
f. espuckUr, esputchier{^OF, esptticur, espnhUr, 
mod.F. ipuiser) to drain, empty of water.] A 
wooden vessel for baling out or conveying water ; 
a water-scoop. In early use NatU, 

7336-7 Ace, Exck, K. R, 79/31 m. s In ij. spojours emptis 
ad eandem [galeam] ad aquam in dictis Wyndingbalies 
ponendam..viiij, d. 7338 Roll *T, G* lifigy in Nicolas 
Hist. R. Havy (1847) 11. 475 Un ketill, un spogeour, ii. 
seilyngnedeles, un dyall. 1352 Exeheq, Ace. Q. R. Bundle 
20. no. 27, Pro quodam instrumento ligneo vocaio * spuchour ’ 
pro aqua fundanda et defendenda de nave. Ibid., Pro 
quodam vase vocatc>‘spouchour*. s^o For. Ace, Hen. VI, 
F/a b, ij lanternj's, j s^ugeour, ij poleys pro le sbroude ct j 
sketfat. 

7548 Extr, Aberdeen Reg. (1844} I. 259 Certane wther 
varklummes,sicas spowtlis,spowcheourisf/r/«/r<f5powth-), 
and cruikis. 7890 in Simmons Donegal Gloss. (E.D.D.). 
1^8 Proe. Philos, Soc, Glasgow XXX. 45 Fire water— fire 
a spoucher full. 

Spoui8(s, obs. Sc. ff. Spouse sb. Spoult, 
dial, var. Spalt a. Spoul worme, var. Spole- 
WORM Obs. Spoune, obs, f. Spoon sb. and v. 
Spounge, obs. f- Sponge sb. and v. Spourge, 
obs, f, SpORGE sb. and v. Spoiirtllt, obs. Sc. f. 
Spurtled ppi. a. 

Spou’S^^e* Obs. exa arch. Forms : 4 spos- 
Age, 5-6 spoweage, 5- spousage (6 spousag). 
[ad. AF, esposage, OF. espousal (cf. Espousage), 
i. espo{it)scr Spouse z/.] 

1 . Wedlock ; « Spousal sb. i and i b. 

Freq. const, with preps., as j«, intOj of, or out of, with 
reference to the legitimacy of children. 

73., Evang. Nicod.Tys pat quest hat gan him deme Trew 
in sposage borne. 13.. Cursor M. 3043 (G5tt.), pou[3] 
ismael be noght of sposage \Trin. Of Ismael out of 
spousagej. <* 139S Hylton Scala Per/. 11. xliv. (W. de W. 
7494), That it royghte come to thefiecle of true spousage. 
<rz4oo MauNDBV, (Roxb.) viii. 28 To proue haire childcr, 
wheder hai geten in lee! spousage or noght. 0x460 
Towncley MysU An vsage, swilk . . makys they m . . lif 

in syn for hir sake, And breke tbare awne spowsage. c xsw 
Lancelot 1331 For ho'V was not byget in to spousag. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wernen 155 Or bow je like hf to leid 
in to leilt spousage?^ <^755® Rolland Crt. Venus iii. 221 
(juene locasla-.Tuik hir awin sone of spowsage in the 
band. 

2 . = Spousal sb. 2, 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 753 Whan hri were Jrouth , 
plight, & purueied h* sposage, Hehanore forth hir dighi 10 ' 
Rouhan hir menage. 14.. Sir Bcues (M) 277 Thou mvst 
kepe Vppon the field all my shepe. Till the spousage be 
brought to end. e 2450 Ccro. Myst. (Sbaks. Soc.) to Everj’ 
damesel . . Xulde be browght in good degre Onto her 
spowsage. S501 Douglas Pal. Hon^ in. xxxv. Of duke 
Pirithous the spousage in that tide, Quhair the Centauns 
reft away the bride, Thair saw I, a 7548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI, 148 b, It should seme that God with thismaln- 
mony was not content. For after this spousage the Kynges 
frendes fell from hym. 0x555 Harpsfield Divorce of 
Hen. k7// (Camden) 248 The very true, perfect, and lull 
marriage is the same company.. and living together wnicn 


SPOUSAL. 

is consecrate by the league or bond of spousage or promise 
that one doth make to the other. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, 
Spousage,.. \.\i^ contract or betrothing before full marriage 
7720 WHF.ATLY Bk. Com Prayer (cd. 3) x. 407 In the did 
Manual for the use of Salisbury, before the MinLter pro. 
weds to the marriage, he Is diiccied to ask the Woman’s 
Dowry, v/s. the Tokens of Spousage. 

transf. andyig. 7497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. D iij, The 
weddynge and spou.sage of the lambe. 13x3 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge i. 1548 Kynge Vulfer, her father, at this ghonly 
spousage Prepared great tiyumphes and solcmpnyte. 7550 
Bale Image Both Ch. n, Gij, Not the spousage of their 
soules haue they broken by no fylihye tiadilions of men. 
i883 Ecclesiologist i June 6 Spou-sage of a virgin to Christ. 

b. Const, of (betrothal or matrimony), rare. 
<7x597 R. Greenham (1599) 288 //<i/z. The spousage 
of betrothing before ful mariage. 2596 Dalrymple ir. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. II, 392 The King hesobieinet her haly 
spousage of matrimonie. 

3. A spouse, wife. rare"“^. 

75x3 Douglas lEneid xi. vi. X09 The GoddLs eik sa far 
dyd me invy. That in my natiue land neuer sail I spy My 
chaist spousage. 

Spousal (spau’zal), sb. Forms : a. 4 spus- 
ail(e, -eil, epusseayl; sposaylo, -eyl, -eil, 4-5 
-ail(e; spousaile, 4-6 -ayl(e, 4-7 -ail; 4-5 
spousaille, 5 -ayll(e; 4-5 spo'WBail(e, -ayle, 
etc. / 3 , 5 8pousel(le, pi. spouselx, 5-6 spous- 
ale, 5- spotisal, 6-7 spousall. [ad. OF. espus^, 
espoS‘, espousaille (freq. in pi.): see Espousal.] 

^ 1 . The condirion of being espoused or maiTied ; 
the married state ; wedlock. Obs. 

a 7^00 Cursor M. 13710 J>is womman he band has broken 
of hir sposaiL c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. {Maiihtw'^ 333 For 
gud spousale is ple.<and thinge to god. CZ386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T, 1x5 Boweth youre nekke xmder the blisful yok 
Of soueraynetce,. Which men clepetb spousaille or 
wedlok. CX430 Lyoc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 31 Thou 
seist thou haddist in yong age ii'antonnes.se, Tberfore in 
olde age the nedithe have trewe spousaille. 7590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. X. 75 Whose emptie place the mightie Oberon 
Doubly supplide, in spousali, and dominion. 
fg. £7450 Myrr. our Ladye 138 That spekelh of the 
spousayle that ys betwene cure lorde lesu ciysle and holy 
chyrehe. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 3TO So be there 'twixt 
your Kingdomes such a Spo^all, That neuer may ill 
Office or fell lealousle.. Thrust in belweene the Pa[c]tion of 
these Kingdomes. 

Comb. 76x2 Brathwait Nat. Embassle (1877) 280 One 
spousall-lolhing, one her honour louing. 

t b. In vbl. phrases, as to break or spill spotisal, 
to be unfaithful to the marriage vow, to commit 
adultery; to hold spousal, to keep the marriage vow. 

<7 7300 Cursor M. 28486 Mi spuseil haf i broken rife, And 
ledd he "’ers my spused wife. 1303 R. Brunne Handl 
Synne 2622 Crete mede he gelyh with-oute fayle pat wele 
w^'l holde bys spousayle, C2400 Destr. Troy 12736 Whille 
he far)’n was to fight in a for lond, Sbo spilt hade hir 
spousaile. 2430-40 Lvdg. Bcckas it. v. (Mo. Bodl. 263)1 
How trewe spousaile,. In j’ourcUe was broke. 

2. The action of espousing or marrying; the cele- 
bration of a marriage or betrothal; an instance 
or occasion of this. Now arch, 

<77300 Cursor M. 10781 Thoru h* spusail hat was mad 
har Was mani broght to lol fra care. 2338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (7810) 308 As h* courte of Rome had oideynd 
spousale, Right opon hat dome^ he weddid hir sanzfaile. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 787 Envie tho began Iravalle In 
destourbance of this spousaile. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 51 And yf he knot be now undo Of cure spousayle. 
74^ Poston Lett. I. 425 The seyd Kyng j-s decesed wyih- 
ynne thys vj. wekes, or the spouselle was made, X544 **■. 
Littleton's Tenures 85 Where.. after the spou'ayle he hath 
yssue by the same woman a sonne. 1590 Spenser 1. ii. 
23 My hoped day of spousall shone. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vm, S19 Till the amorous Bird of Night Sung Spousal, and 
bid hasiethe Evning Starr. X833MRS. Browning /V o/HerA. 
Bound Poems 7850 I. 169 Why lengthen out thy maiden 
hours, when fate Permits the noblest spousal in the world? 
1877 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. isS Hadst not a will with 
spousal an honour’d wife to receive me ? 
b. Freq. in pi. spousals. 

a 73*5 ATS. Rawl. B.^so fol. 61 5if matrimonie or sposailes 
weren forth lad in a.«aL»e. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 308 Now 
have I told of the spousall^ ^>430 Lydc. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 40 Al that wedlok askethe and spowsayles, Al 
wasredy to plesauntapparailes. 1492 Rolls of Partt. VI. 
450/1 After the Spouselx betwene him and the said Anne. 
7531 Elyot Gov. ii. xii, Not withstandyng any cerernonye 
doone at the lime of the spou>ayIes, the mariage.. is not 
confirmed, vntyll at nyght. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
48 Al the goods and cailels personal that the wife had at 
the time of the spousals, or celebration of the mariage. 7613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 649 You may feast with them 
at their spousals, and againe, after a view of their liuM, 
at their funerals. 7669 Dryden Tyrannic Lore v. L Eth- 
ereal music did her death prepare, Like joyful sounds of 
spousals in the air. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., fdes ni. v. 

Q Could they to foreign .spouvals meanly yield, Whom 
Crassus led with honor to the field? 1805 Southey 
II. 94 Four maids, the loveliest of the_ land, are J” 

spousals. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. xi. i» By the end ol tne 
ensuing month it was agreed that the spoua^s of . 

should be held. 1874 Svmonds Sk. Italy ff Greece O898) L 
xiii. 279 With the morrow the Church blessed thesTOU>ais. 
jig. 7857 Emerson Poems 48 Knowing well to celebrate. . 

The spousals of the new-born year. _ /}/,- 

+c. Performance of the marriage ceremony. U . 
^MSO Mvrc Par. Pr. 53? ■’^^vTndTekSeehS 

chyrche,..Ordereofprest,andspou^yfo,Andj>e^leeI^nge. 


, sacramentes of holy 
chyrche,..Urdereoiprcsi,anu»i~u~7l=»Andke^tejji"So 

t 3 . A wedding gift or present; a dowry. Obs, 
138a WvcLiF I Kmgs xviii. 25 The kyng nedith no rajKedis 
[If sPonsalia], but oonli an hundnd lersis of PhiUstm. 
la Sir Beues 4277 (M-), Vnio sir Myles wxs she wed. The 
Erle-dome of Corni^ayll. 
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SPOUSED. 


Spousal (spau'zal), a. Also 6 Sc, -ale, 6-7 
-all. [attrib. use of prec., or ad. L, sponsal-is 
by assimilation to this.] 

1 . Of) pertaining or relating tOj espousal or mar- 
riage ; nuptial, matrimonial. 

*5*3 Douglas y^ncid vii. x. 39 Lat tbaim begjTie Sik 
wedlok to conlrak and spousale feyst. 15x7 Torkincton 
Pilgr, (1B84) 12 The spousall words be In signum veri 
^erpetuigue Domini, Holinshed Chrofu III. 

zo-^ylz \Vhen I was wedded to the realme..(the spousall 
ring whereof I haue on my finger). 1588 Shaks.^ Tit, A, i. 
i. 337 There shall we Consummate our Spousall rites. 1635 
Pagitt III. (1636)28 Concerning cases spousal 

and matrimonial. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rev, iL 4 That 
spousall-love that God so well remembreth.^ ifi?! Miltom 
Samson 387 Spousal embraces, vitiated with Gold. 1725 
Pope Odyss. vi, 31 Thy roousal ornament neglected lies. 
1726 Hid. xviii. 334 Till Hj'men lights the torch of spousal 
love. 1821 Southey Exped, Orsua 60 A large robe of rich 
silk. .was given her as the spousal present. 1877 Bryant 
Se//a 318 There already stood The priest prepared to say 
the spousal rite. 1888 Doughty Arabia Descria 1, 471 The 
spousal money that the Moor had given to . .her half*Drother. 

2 . Of a hymn, poem, etc. : Celebrating or com- 
memorating an espousal or marriage. 

1596 Spenser {tHh\ Prothalamion, or a Spousall Verse 
made.. in Honour of the Double marriage of. .the Ladie 
EliTabeth and the Ladie Katherine Somerset. <zz599 — 
F. Q, VTi. vii. 12 Where Phoebus self, ..They say, did sing the 
spousall hymne full cleere. 1761 J. Scott (/'///r), A Spousal 
Hymn, or an Address to His Majesty on his Marriage, 
[184X DTsraeli^ Amen, Lit, (1867) 476 A spousal hymn on 
the double marriage of two ladies.] 

Hence Spou*sally^7f/z/., by espousal or marriage; 
in the manner of a spouse ; as a spouse, rare, 
iSox in Ani/ffj Rep, (1808) II. 255 They now were In their 
either other presens spousally ensured. 1898 i^Ieredith Odes 
Fr, Hist, 48 Not deigning spousally entreat, But harsh. 

Spouse (spauz), sb. Forms : 3-4 spua, apuae, 
3- spouae, 4 spouce; 4 epowa, 5 apowce, 5-8 
apowse, 6 spowze ; also Sc, 5 apoys, 6 8pouiB(8, 
6-7 spous, 8 spuse, [a. OF. sfits^ spous masc., 
sptise fem., varr. of esptts^ espouse^ etc. : see 
Espouse sb. In some early ME. instances (see 3) 
the masc. spus is distinct from the fem. spjtse.l 

1 . A married woman in relation to her husband ; 
a wife; fa bride. Usually with possessive pro- 
nouns, ^ or io. 

c 1200 Trim Coll, Horn. 135 Elizabet Jji spuse shal hauen a 
cnauechild. CZ250 Owl ^ Night, 1527 bat were gulte pat 
leof is oher wymmon to pulte..£c hauep atom his ricb[t]e 
^use. a X300 Cursor fil, 3043 pof ysmael be noght o spus, 

0 him sal gret men cum and crus. 13. . Sir Beues 143 And 

powschelt after herwedde to spouse, To piaamy. a 14100-50 
Alexander^^jj pare fand he..he trew spouse Of scr Dary*. 
e 1430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.)4o'ro you, dere herte, 
my veray trouthe I plihte As to my spouse, a 1553 Udall 
Royster D, v. i. Sir,.. doe not ye therfore your faithfull 
spouse mystra«5t. 1596 Skaks. Tam, Shr, iv. v. tj So quail, 
fied, as may besccme The Spouse of any noble (5entleman. 
c x6x4 Sib W. Mure Dido 4- ^neas r. 200, 1, . .Jove's spowse, 
and sister, heaven's arch-empresse great, Milton P, L, 

IV. 169 The fishie fume. That drove him, though enamourd, 
from the Spouse Of Tobits Son. xyxi S. Sewall Diary 

1 Feb., He thanks me for my Respect to him and his Spouse, 
1782 CowpER Gil/’in ii, John Gilpin's spouse said to her 
dear [etc.]. X833 Tennyson Dream Fair lyom, xli, A name 
for ever !— lying robed and crown’d, Worthy a Roman 
spouse. 2870 Bryant Iliad l I. 30 Ibou wit find the task 
Too hard for thee, although thou be my spouse. 1877 Mary 
J vL Grant Sun-Maid i, He chose Ladj' Anna as a fitting 
spouse because he liked her rank. 

fig, *859 E. FitzGerald Omar xl, [How IJ Divorced old 
barren Reason from my Bed, .A.nd took the Daughter of the 
Vine to Spouse. 

b. Used as a term of address. (Also in sense 2.) 
€ 1386 Chaucer 5“^^. NttrCs 7*. 144 Oswecteand welbiloued 
spouse deere,..Ther is a conseil Which that right fayn I 
wolde vn*to yow seye. 1706-7 Fabquhar Beaux' Strat. v. 
iv, They tell me Spouse that you had like to have been 
rob d. RIrs. Suit. Truly, Spouse, I was pretty near xt. x82X 
Shelley 130 Spouse! Sister! Angel.. O too soon 

adored, by me! 

2 . A married man in relation to his wife; a hus- 
band; i*a bridegroom. Usually with possessive 
pronouns, 

c 1200- [see 3]. 13. . Cursor M. 10170 (GStt.), To samirtale 
widuien slrijf, Be-tuix any spouse and his wijf. a 1^0 Ham- 
pole Psalter xviis. 5 As spouse cumand forth of his chawm- 
hire. 1390 G'ower Conf. I. 301 This wif..sih how that hire 
sell spouse Was sett. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 57 
Thus she gan crye Welkecome dere spouse and god gra- 
mercy. a 15x3 Fabyan Chron. (1811) 654 At whiche manage 
was no persones present but the spowse, the spowsessc, the 
duchesof Bedforde [etc.]. Reg, Prity Council Scot. 

I, 327 George Kennedie^ fair prctendit spous. 1597 J. Payne 
Royal Exc/u 43 So gloriouse and Princely a spowze to take 
..so poorc and meanean espowzes. 1608 [see Spoused/ 5/4 a- 
b]. 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. (1815) 232 To fill the place 

of the deceased, not only as the son of the sachem, but as 
the spouse of a beautiful squaw. 1782 Cowper Mut. For- 
bearance I The lady thus address’d her spouse. 1844 Willis 
Lady Jane i, 82 Ours Are the best wives on earth. They 
love their spouses. 1856 Mrs. Browning -4 11. 412, 

1 am scarcely meek enough To be the handmaid of a lawful 


An affianced snitor; one’s fianed. Obs.-'^ 
a ISS3 Udall Royster D. i. v, I am bespoken : And I 
thought verily thys had bene some token From my dear 

spouse Gawin Goodluck. j . ,, 

3 . fig. In religious use: a. Applied to the 
Church, . or to a woman , , who has taken religipns 
vows, in relation to God or Christ. 


{a) CZ20O Trin, Coll, Horn, 149 Swiche teares wiep he 
holie spuse uppen hire spus. «X225 Ancr, R, 2 Ixjuerd I 
seiS Godes Spuse to hire deorewurbe Spus [etc.]. C1380 
Wyclif Sel, IVks, III. 339 Cristis Chirche is his Spouse. 
aisjp Songst Carols^ etc. (1907) 69 The chirche is callid 
he spowse of Jhesu Crislc. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. iv. 
Sr b, How are the Idoles worshipped, if this religion here 
Be Catholike, and like the Spowse of Christ accounted dere ? 
1641 Wither Halelniah i, I, Thy God, is now thy Father 
dear; His holy Spouse, thy Mother too. 1782 J. Fletcher 
Lett, Wks. 1795 VII. 239 The Church, the Spouse of the 
Son of God. 1827 PoLLoic Course T, v, 'The Church, the 
holy spouse of God. 

(b) c X230 Halt Meid, 5 Swuch wurSschipe, as hit is to beo 
godes spuse, Ihesu cristes brude. CZ290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 52 
Go., to h® Abbesse of h® house, Dame Aldred h^t dene 
Maide, pat is godes spouse, c 1430 Life St, Kath, (1B84) 19 
Now myn ownedoughter be glad., for now ^elak noo thyng 
hat longeth to an heuenly spouse. ^ c 1440 Gesia Rom. v. 13 
(Harl. hIS.), Ony sowle, he which is spouse of god, c x6xo 
IVometi Saints 83 Their no Icsse religious sister Walburgc, 
a moste chaste spouse of Christ, a 1700 in Cath. Ret, Soc, 
Publ.y^. 343 God. .bad perticularly designed her for his 
especiail Elected and Beloved spowse. 1756-9 A. Butler 
Lives ofSainis^ S. Cathenne oj Bologna^ She looked upon 
it as the greatest honour to be in any thing the servant of 
the spouses of Christ. 1886 Monahan Rec.Ardagh^ Cion- 
macnoise 2 That youthful spouse of Christ [St. Bridget]. 

b. Applied to God or Christ in relation to the 
Church (or its members) or to women of religion. 

rz2oo Trim Coll. Horn, 149 Swiche teares wiep h® holie 
spuse uppen hire spus, CX220 Bestiary 717 in O. E, Misc.f 
He is ure soule spuse. c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xxxiv. {Pela- 
gia) X02 We, hat suld god plese maste, oure verray spouse. 
CZ430 Lydg. Mtn, Poems (Percy Soc.) 17B Perpetuelly., 
Knet to your spouse callid Crist jhesu. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. X531) Ggb, Let the swete odour of deuocyonand 
prayer .spyre out and a5;cendevp to thy lorde& spouse. 1657 
Penit, Co>t/.\i\. 117 7*hat the Church would not have made 
so bold, .without express warranty from her Spouse? 1753 
Challoner Caik, Chr. Instr, 207 Because tne Church is 
then in Mourning for her Spouse. 

+ 4 . The married state; marriage, wedlock. Obs. 
C1250 Ozul 4 Night, 1334 t>u..me atwist pat ic singe bi 
manne huse & theche wyue breke spuse. a 1300 Cursor M, 
3907 Quat of his wiucs tuin in spus, And wat of hand 
wimmen in hus, Tuelue suns had he o h^ Ibid. 11x32 
AU dos he men hat Hues in spus. 1340-70 Alex. ff Dind. 
393 Alle leccheries lust vs loheth to founde, Or to Lringe vs 
in brigge for to breke spouce. 

6. attrib, and Comb,j as spouse-bed^ -faiths 
-feast ; spouse-lost adj. 

1550 CovERDALE.^/r./’r/rifvii. (1588) Bo Those, .matrones, 
which being sore templed, ..do ncuerlhelesse kepe their 
spouse faith toward their busbandes vndefiled. 1591 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. vii, I^t her, that .. Dares spot the 
Spous-bed with unlawful kisses, Blush. 1598 Ibid, 11. i, Siih 
spousebed spotless laws of God allow. x6ox Downfall Eart 
Huntington il x. in Dodsley V\l\, 129 To this end 
came I to the mock spouse-feast. 1615 Brathsvait Strappado 
(1878) 320 Like spousedost Turtles, do we flocke together. 
Spouse (spauz), V. Obs, exc. arch. Forms : 
3-4 spuse (4 spusen, spus); 3-4 spose; 3-4 
spousi, spousy, 4-5 spouseu (5 spowsyn), 4-(j 
spowse, 3- spouse (9 Sc, spouss). [ad. OF. 
espuser^ esposer, espouserx see Espouse v. In 
some early examples the pa. t. and pa. pple. are 
formed Avithout -cll\ 

tL irans. To join or unite in marriage or wed- 
lock. Chiefly employed in the passive, and usn. 
const, to, unto, or with (a person). Obs, 

CX290 .S'. Eng, Leg, I. no So beo i*cristncd was, ..and 
i-spouse in h® place, a 1300 Floriz 4 BLyZZ He let hem to 
one Chirche bringe, And spusen hem wih one gold ringe, 
CX300 Havelok 1x75 He weren spused fayre and wel, pe 
messe he deden eueridcl, ri330 Arth. 4 Merl. 6566 After 
mete asked king Ban..WhiGvenour, bis douhte^rccious, 
To sum geniil man nere j'spousc. r" 1386 Chaucer CV!rr.^V T, 

3 Ye ryde as coy and stille as dooih a mayde were newe 
spoused. ^1460 Brut ccxxxix. 358 Yn his same 3ere come 
Quene Anne yn-to Engclond, for to be spoused >7)10 King 
Richard. 1491 Caxtoh Vitas Pair. (1405) 1. xlviii, 93 h/2 
Heto whom 1 shold haue be spowsed and marj’ed'wcniehis 
waye secretely. 1565 Stafleton Ir. Bede's Hist, Ch. Eng. , 
58 It was not lawful! for a Christian woman and virgin to j 
be maried, or spou-sed to a paynime. 1595 Locrino i. i, Thou j 
shall be spoused tofairGuendolen. i638ijRATn\VAiT^flr7f<z- 
bees Jrnt. 11. (i8i8) 63 Her I sought, but she was spoused. 
fig. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P, xx\, 72 Jesu, mi ^ule is 
spoused to the. c 1380 Wyclif 6’r/. IVks. 1. 142 Clerkxs seien 
l^t whan a man is brou^t hus to Goddis chambre, ban be 
IS fully spousid with God, and dowid [etc.]. X47 * Ripi-Ey 
Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 186 Spowsyd wytb the 
of lyfc to lyve in love and resL 1526 Pilgr. Per/. fW. de W. 
X531) 187 So the soule.. begynneth to be spomed & coupled 
to God. x6xs Brathwait Strappado (1878) The very, 
hearts of her attendants. .Were spous’d to this pure virgin 
euerywhere. 1667 Milton P. L, V. si6 They led the Vine 
To wed her Elm ; she, spous'd, about him twines Her 
mariageahle arms. 

2 . To give in marriage ; to promote or procure 
the marriage of; to many (esf, a woman to a man). 

12^7 R. Glouc. (Rolls) X0839 Scint edmund \>o at center- 
bun spousede to vr kingeJJe erics dorter of prouence elianore 
to wiue. X2osin E.P.P, (i862)-66 To spouse hire & his 
sonc to-gadere he haddc ih®It. 1388 Wyclif s Cor. xi. 

2 Y haue spousid 30U to oon hosebonde. 1509 Barclay 
ShyP 0/ Folys (1570) 07 If that a man of bye or lowe degree 
Would spouse hU daughter vnto a straunge man, 1565 
Stapleton Forir. Faith 85, I haue spoused you to one 
huskind. ^ ^ . . , , , . . , ‘ 

refl. 1340 Ayetth. 225 pa^ bit by tuo h®^ ha zeneji dyad- 
liche het efter ruyeh one bcheste him spouseh* c 1430 Life 
St. Hath. (18841 83 And I haue spoused me to bym. 1528 
Roy Rede me (Arb.) 91 Thrir vowes, \Vherby tbej*m selves 
they spowse To god. 


tb. To betroth; = Espouse t;. i. Obs.—^ 

1533 Bellenden Livy iil xvi. (S.T.S.) 1 1. 9 O appius, I haue 
spousit my dochter to Icelius and nocht to h®. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. X. 4 The eldest two, . . Fidelia and Speranza, virgins 
were; Though spousd, yet wanting wedlocks solemnize. 

3 . To take (a woman) as a wife; to marry, wed. 
Freq. from c 1300 to c 1450; now arclu 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 589 So \)Eit king lolrin., spouse is 
dorter. c:i3oo Havelok 2875, 1 rede hat hu hire take, And 
spuse. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's 7 '. 386 This Markys hath 
hirespoused witharyng. ci450iT/^r/z«xxv.45oHewasgon 
in to Carmelide for to spouse his wif. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(Roxb ) 24 King Lowes of Fraunce in his yong age . . spoused 
the said Alienore. a 15x3 Fabyan Chron. (1516) IL 129/2 In 
y« moneth of January next ensuynge . . kynge Philip spoused 
iris seconde >vyfe Blaunche. 1596 Spenser F.Q, v. iii. 2 To 
Faerie land ; Where he her spous’d, and made his ioyous 
bride. 1663 Butler Hud. i. xi. 283 He Spous’d in India, 
Of Noble House, a Lady gay. 1805 tr. Lafontaine's Her. 
snann 4 Emilia IL 5, I will spouse Rosiace; but Rolfs 
shall not possess Emilia. 

fig- *5*7 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 12 They, .Spoused the 
see with a ryng. 

b. Jig. To devote oneself to, to try (one’s for- 
tune), Sc. 

1822 Galt^’iV.^, xciii, Your old companion. .they 
say has spoused his fortune and gone to Indy. 1870 Chambers 
Pop, Rhymes 90 It was time for the wife that had twa sons 
to send them away to spouss their fortune. 
f 4 . absol. To take a spouse. Obs, 
m3oo Cursor M. 221^ Wit h® Hu hat hai lined in Men 
suld not spuse hot in h®* kin. Ibid. 10653 pen did h® biscop 
command haPi pat all h® maidens.. Be send all to hair 
frendes dere, For to mari and forlo spus, 1622 S. Ward 
Christ All in All (1627) 21 Spouse not but in the Lord. 

t Spouse-breach’. Obs. Forms : a. 3 spus-, 
spousbruohe, 5 spousebriehe, spowsebrige. P. 

3 spus-, 4 spous-, 4-6 spouse-, 5 spowsebreohe, 
6 spous-, 6-7 spouse-breach, [f SponsE sb. + 
Breach sb., after OE. ikwhiyce, ME. evie~, eti-, 
Eaubruche ’.] Adultery. 

o. ax225 Ancr, R. 56 [David] forget him suluen, so het he 
dude.. one Bersabee spus bruche. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 
4504 He..hu]d hire in spousbruche in vyl fiessesdede. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv, Priv. 128 Who so euer were 
atteyntid of Spowse-brige, he sholde le.sse both bis eigbyn. 
£1^30 Hymns Virgin (1867) 47 Oonis he saued a weddid 
wijf, In spousebriehe hat hadde doon mys, 

/3. CZ250 Kent. Serm. in O. E, Aftsc. 30 Lecberie, spus- 
breche, Koberie, Manslechles. z:z3X5 Shoreham iv. 395 Of 
lecherye comeh .. Commune hordom, spousbieche. 138^ 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) L 89 No trespas among hem is i- 
punisched so grevousUebe as spouse breche. csn^o Chron, 
Vilod. 743 pe lurst day of his crownyng, In to spousebreche 
he fell anon, a 1476 H. Parker Dives 4 Pauper (W. de 
W. 2496) 111. X. 373/1 He forbydetb the wyll & the consent 
of herte to lecherye & to sponsebreebe. c 1550 K. Bieston 
Bayte Fortune Avjb, Spousebreche with sum iscountednot 
a myie. 1589 Warner/^/^, Eng, vi.xxx.Cisp?) xsoWeseuer* 
ally are . .arayned Of Cuckoldie, of Spous-breach, and of Bas- 
tardy. 1637 Heywood Royait Kingvt, Iii, Whence might 
this distaste arise? From .'iny loose demeanor, wanton car- 
riage, Spouse-breach, or disobedience in my daughter? 

irans/. ^ 1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xviii. xliii. (BodI, 
MS.), pei [elephants] fight neuer for females noper knowep 
spouse brcche. Ibid, xviii. Ixvi, Leopardus is a cruel beeste 
and is gendred in spowsebreche of a parde and of a lionas. 

t Spouse-breach Obs. rare, [Cf. prec. and 

Eaubeuche 2 .] An adulterer. 

CX315SROREHAM 1.2001 pat on may spousebreche by-come 

For defaute of h®t oher. a 1325 Prose Psalter xlix. 19 ^yf 
hou sest a hef, pou ran wyh hym, and laid hj’ porcioan wj’h 
spouse-breches. 

t Spouse-break, sb. and a. Obs. rare. In 

4 Bpus(e-, spows-, spouse-brek(e. [f. Spouse 
sb. -t- Break 

A. sb. Adultery. (Cf. Spouse-breach i.) 

a X300 Cursor At. 27940 Spusbrek [v.r. spows-brek] « 
betujx tua, pat spused ar bath, or an o haa. 1357 1'^-y ^clks 
Catcch. 551 An other [species of lechery] is auoulry, that is 
spouse-brek. 

B. adj. Adulterous. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 185 O spouse-brek womman pat h® 
luus dempt to stan. Ibid. 27322 Wijf spuse-brek sal dern 
penance Da . ' , 

t Spouse-breaker. Obs. [f. Spouse sb. + 
Breaker : cf, prec.] An adulterer. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 25778 Spous-breker be_hat womman ]>z.t 
juus dempt for to stan. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
157 He made his felawe a spouse brekere. cx^ooApol.LoU. 

54 Fraudars, misdoars, sortylogers, spousbrekars. 0x42$ 
Audelay NI Pains 0/ Hell 62 in 0 , E.AIisc.^ Bynd spousc- 
brekers with awouters, And ranegateswithraueners. 1548-77 
ViCARY Anat. i. (1888) 15 That he be no ^ous-breaker, nor 
no drunkarde. 1562 Legh Armory 105 The Swanne pur- 
sueth the cockolde-maker.., & will not leaue the spouse 
breaker, tyll he kyll or bee killed. 

1 * Spouse-breakiu^, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as 

prec. + Breaking vbl. r£] == Spouse-breach ^ 

<2x300 Cursor AI. 26231 Suilk sinnes..Als spous-brecking, 
and als hordom. ^2380 Lay Folks Cateeft. 1400 Anoher 
[deadly sin] is avowtri, pat -ys spowse-brekynge. ^140® 
ApoL Loll. 89 If anx do mansleing, spowsbrekyng, or am 
ping of wTOng to man. a 15x3 Fabyan Chron. (18x1) 270 
[He] sayd that hym had ben leuer to be syke & dye of 
Goddys honde, than to lyue in spouse brekyng. 

tSpou'sed,///. i*. Obs. [f. Spouse zi.] Es- 
poused, married, wedded. 

/X1300 Cursor M. 10458 Quar-for suld i haue ioi and bib 
Puen t mi spused lauerd mis? Ibid. 28264 Mi spussed wyfe ' 
i haue misledd Bath In burdjmg and in bedde. CX375SC, 
Leg, Saints \\u {James Less) 314 A voyce sal be bart^cle 
rath one spowsit men tc wemen bath. 0x42$ Eng. Cong. 
Ireland {iZgk) 120 IThey] mythten neuer haue chyldren of 
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SPOUT. 


her spoused wyues.^ 1521 in ^c/s Parli. Scot, (1875) XII. 
39/*^ sepcrale himselflf fra his avn spousit Wyfl". 1588 
A. King tr, Canisitts* CaUch. 116 Vnto ye faithfull spoused 
persones is..giuen fruiclfulnes. x6z6B. Josson i. v, 

Xhe world the temple was,. .The spoused pair two realms. 
x 6 s 4 GAYTo>i Pleas, Notes iv, xxlv. aSo Now all the plot and 
chiefe contrivance, Was how to get his spoused wife— hence, 
b. Used adsol* as qnasi-j^^. 
a 1300 Cursor l\f. 2898 Sibbe ne spused tak yee nan. /Net. 
ioi7oTuix ani spused and his wijf. 1608 B. Jonson 
Ltl. lla(liug-ton''s flfarr,\Vks. (1616)043 Inthe happy choyce, 
The spouse, and spoused haue the (ormost voyce ! 

fSpousehead. 06 s. Forms: 4 spous-, 5 
Bpousehed, EpouB(e)ed, spowse-, 5-6 spouse- 
hede, 6 -hedde. [f. Spoosk ri. + -head.] =next. 
cx38oWYCLiF5*r/. IPA’S. 111 . 162 peisynncnmostgrevouscly 
in brekyng of Gods spousehed. 14. . S. Clone. Chron, 3370 
(MS. Digby 205) fol. 51 b, He founde loye for he Countas 
of spousehed [v. rr. spoushed, spousehedel was vnboundc. 
cz4^o Cozu Mysi, (Shaks, Soc.) 392 When cure Lord comyth 
in his spoused pure. n^^Festivall (N. de W. 15x5) 143 She 
uTis wedded to the kyngc of heuen & myght not breke that 
spousehede. i599THYNNE.<4n////ff</r'. (1875)68 Yf the slorkc 
by anye meanes perceve that his female h.nth brooked spouse- 
hedde, he will no moorc dwell with her. 

Spousebood (spau’zhud). arch. Forms: 
2 apushad, 3 -hod, 3-4 spoushod (4 -od), 5 
-bode, spousehed, -bode (-ode), 5-6 -hoode, 9 
spousehood. [f. Spouse sb, + -hood.] The mar- 
riage state; matrimony; wedlock. 

In Shoreham’s poems (t. i6og, 1623, etc.) the ending •ko^ 
(once >0/)) is more frequent than -Itoa {•odu 
CX17S Lamb. Horn, 143 JJe sunfulle men bet spushad brekc5, 
c X200 Trin. ColL Horn. 45 Do bre kinges bitocneS bre hodes 
of bilefulle men ; on is meidhod, bat oOer spushod, be briddc 
widewehod. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1507 He be emperoures 
dorter in spoushod nome. CX315 Shoreham i. 1996 In 
spoushod beb godnesse bre. X398TREVISA Barth. De P,R, 
VI. xiv. (Toilem. MS.), He hkcneb..be sj’nagogue to an 
euil \vyf bat brekeb spoushode. 2493 Festivall ( W. de W. 
15x5) 167 b. In lyme of peryll of delh fader and moder may 
crysten theyr owne children without harmynge of the3T 
spouseholde [sic]. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus viiL x66 Such 
an intimacy as spousehood only can sanctioru 

Sponseless (spou-zUs), a. [f. Spodse sS.] 

L Of a person : Having no sponse ; bereaved or 
deprived of a spouse. 

1460 Po/.f Pel., ^ Love Poems (i866)*so7 Broberles, Spouse- 
lees, ful wrecchid y-wis. 16x0 Healev St. Au^-. Citie of 
God III. xiiL 122 Here a husband fights, and there a father; 
Would you be spouselesse (wues) or fatherlesse t *725 Pope 
Odyss. X. 31S To tempt the spouseless queen with am'rous 
tviles, Resort the nobles from the neighb'ring Isles. x8x8 
Bvron Ch, Har. iv, xi, The spouseless Adriatic mourns her 
lord. 1892 Meredith Sa^c enamouredxx. Poems 1898 1. 54 
Across his path the spouseless Lady cast Her shadow. 

2. Characterized by the absence of a spouse. 
z8x2 W. Tenhant Anstor F, (1838) L 15 In spouseless 
solitude without a mate. 1876 Swinburne Erechtiuus 583 
She besought him by her spouseless fame. 

t Spousess. Obs, Forms : 4-7 epousesse, 
5-7 spowsesse, 6 spouses, [f. Spouse sb.+ 
-ESS 1.] A female sponse ; a wife, bride. Also, 
a betrothed or affianced woman. 

ChieAy in religious^ twe (cf. Spouse sb. 3). 

1388 Wyclip Isai^t IxL 1 1 As a spouse made feir with a 
coroun, and as a spousesse ourned with her brochls. 1395 
Purvey Remonstr. \.i^s\) 53 Bi sovereyn wisdom, goodnessc, 
and love to holi chirche his spousesse. LifeSi, Katlu 

(1884) SI The Spouse loueth the Spousesse, the Sauyour 
visiteth hir. e 1480 in Lib. Poutif. Bainbridge (Surtees) 238 
To kepe us his true handmaydyns, virgins, and spousessis. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 3076 Her spouse Ihesus 
hauynge pyte and cure Vpon bis spouses. xS47 tr. Abp. 
Herman's Consultation H h vj, They whiche haue mutually 
promised malrimonie betwene themselucs shal go both the 
spouse and spousesse Letc.). 16x3 Curry-Combe for Coxe- 
Combe iv. 157 The Mother of Christians, the Spousesse of 
the Holy (jhost. 

i* SpoTi*siii^, "tihl. sb, Ohz, £f. Spouse 
1 . The action of the vb. in various senses; mar- 
riage, matrimony, wedlock; espousal, betrothal. 

<21250 Owl 4 Night, 1336 purh me nas neauer isebend 
spusing. C127S Sinners Beware 159 in O. E. Misc.^ peos 
prude leuedies, pat luuyeb drywories, And brekepspusynge. 

13x5 Shoreham n 1727 Spousynge Atseue ^er me maky 
may, Ac none ry^t weddynge. C1430 Hozu Goad Wife 
ian^kt her Daughter in Babees Bk. 46 Loke to pi dou^tren 
. .& gadere faste towarde her marlage, And 3eue hem to 
spowsynge as soone as pei ben ablee. c 145^ Mirour 
Salnacioun (Roxb.) 29 Thogh marie was joynte vnto man 
be spovsing. 

b. With possessives. 

0x250 Owl <5- Night. 1553 He wenep heo wile anon to- 
breke Hire spusyng. 1297 R. CJeouc. (Rolls) 8879 He sede 
bat heo ssolde is sone to hire spousinge auonge. 1388 
Wychf Song Sol Hi. ii Thediademe, bi which his modir 
cro^vnede hym, in the dai of bis spousyng, 1435 Misvn 
Fire ifLove 71 Qwhen pal to weddynge or pe fest of cristis 
spowsynge ar cald. 

c, attrib. in spousing-band^ chamber^ cloth^ 
garment ^ girdle^ gown, 

<1x250 Ozvl «5* Night 1472 pauh spusyng-bend^_ byndep 
sore. 1495 Acc. La. High Treas. Scot. 1. 263, xiiij ellis of 
qufaite dammas, to be the Princis spousing goune. 1513 
Douglas jEneid x. xi. 113 Of Lavjmj'a the spousjmg 
chalmyr. «xs68 in Bannatyne (Hunter. CL) 770 

Thair is no differance Betuix the gallowis and the spow.sing 
claith. a 1605 Montcoxierie Devoi. PoemSj, Poets Dreme 
i, God give me grace for To begin My spousing garment for 
to spin. x666 Despauterii Grain, Insiit, Dsb 
C«^Ky.., aspousinggirdle. 

2 . An instance or occasion of this; an espousal 
•or marriage. 


**97 . R* Glouc. (RoIDqoSq Mid noble^'e & pnile inou pis 
spousinge ^was ydo. <£1300 Havelok 2888 pat spusinge was 
[inl god time maked. 13,. Sir Bettes 4565 pe fe^te was 
riale mow, A^e scholde be at swicbe a spusinge And at be 
kinges couroning. 

t SpOTi'sy. coUoq, Ohs, [f. Spouse sb, + -t **.] 
A humorous diminutive of Spouse. 

1797 Mr-s.^M, Robinson Walslngham IV. 337 The joiner 
will fly off in a tangent, and you*fl get no spousy after all. 
180X Times II Noy., The Peace is very unpopular with the 
Lawyers and Cirizens* wives, because spousy and footman 
must pull the cockades out of their hats. x8i8 Dlackw, 
Mag, 111.533 They made Braun's spousy.. appear a perfect 
skeleton. 

Spout (spout), sb. Forms: 4-6 spowte, 6-7 
(9) (6 Sc, spowtt-, spowit); 5-7 spoute 

(5 spute), 6-7 Sc. apoutt-, 6- spout. [ME. 
spowte^ spoitte^ of doubtful origin, corresponding 
to older Flem. spuyte (also speyte, spoeyte)^ Du. 
(and WFris.) spuit^ NFris. spiUj^ spout, squirt, 
fire-engine; cf. MSvv. cldsputa a fire-throwing 
war-engine, Nonv. dial, sputa cuttle-fish. See 
Spout v,] 

L L A pipe by which rain-water is carried off 
or discharged from a roof. 

1392 Jt/em. Ri/on (Surtees) III..IX3 In salarlo Ricardi de 
Bettes facientisguturas cum spowtis super quamdam novam 
cameram..cum plumbo de stauro c^lcsiaL 14x2-20 Lyi>c. 
Chron. Troy it. 697 Gargoyl & many hidous hed. With 
spoutis horu3, & pipes. ^^1475 Piet Voc. in Wr.-Vvulcker 
800 Hoc stillicidtuuty a spowte. 1538 In Lett. Suppress, 
bfonast. (Camden) 19B Dyvers^e guttcrcs, spowies, and con- 
dytes. <z 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. /'///, 166 In the fyrst 
worke were gargylles of golde fiersly faced with spoutes 
runnjmg. x6oo Surflet Counirle Farme r. iv. 7 'ITie 
cesteme shall be set in such a place, as that it may recelue 
all that commeth from such spouts as are belonging to 
roofes or lower lofts of the house, c 1720 Prior Fatal Love 
t Poor Hal caught bis death standing under a spout, ..And 
curs’d was the weather that quench'd the mans flame. 1788 
Giuuon Decl.ff F. 1. V. 191 A spout (now of gold) discharges 
the rain-water, and the well Zemzem is protected by a 
dome- 1823 Act 4 Geo. /P', c. 3 § 42 A Spout.. from the 
Roof down to the Ground, to carry off.. the Water. x^S 
Alb. Smith Fort. Seattergood Favt. xxxii, The splashing 
cataracts from the eaves and spouts of the dwellings. 

b. A pipe or similar conduit through which 
water or other liquid flows and is discharged ; 
that part of a fountain, pump, etc,, from which 
the water issues. 


140810 (1899) XIV. 5x7 Lcsspowtes Hgnea 

ducentia aquam a dicto ^Vate^gqtc usque dictam roiam. 
1474-5 Durham Acc, Reills (Surtees) 95 Factura unius le 
Spowte inter pandoxatorium et ortum porcorum. 1548 
Extr, Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 259 Certane wiher vark- 
lummes, sic as spowttls, spqwcbeouris, and crulkis, worth 
XXX s. XS94 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, 11. 122 The 
nose is giuen to man that it might serue the braine in stead 
of a pipe and spowt to purge it of flegmatike humours. 
x6ox Shaks. ful. C. 11. ii. 77 She dreampt..she saw my 
Statue, Which like a Fountaine with an hundred spouts Did 
run pure blood. 1632 Lithcow Trav, vii. 316 Betweene 
the Kiuer and this pond, there are sixe passages or spouts 
digged through the Banke. 1705 Addison Italy 142 A 
beautiful Marble Fountain, Avbere the Water runs continu- 
ally thro’ several little Spouts. 1747 \yi:stEY yml. Feb, 
(1849) I. 444 They brought an hand-engine;.. the constable 
came, seized upon the spout of the engine, and carried it 
oft 1774 Goldssl Nat. Hist (1824) 1. xx. 144 A hollow 
copper oall, with a long pipe ;. .through this spout it is to 
be filled with water. 18x5 J. Smith Panoranui Set. tjr Art 
II. 1x7 The spout of the pump should be opposite the hori- 
zontal part of the jripe, 1833 Loudon Lncycl. Archil. 
§1020 The situation of the spout or trunk of wood.. for 
supplying water to the cisteriLs. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk, 
Nat, Phil. 113, ci is a short tube proceeding from the side 
of the barrel.. .K is the spout of discharge. 

fig. i592Timmc Ten Eng. Lepers B iij, Somerasbe beades 
being Conch®, before they be Canales, that is to say, 
Spoutes, before they have filled their Cesteme. j6ii Shaks. 
Wint, T, III, iii. 26 And (gasping to begin some speech) her 
eyes Became two spouts. 1885 Sat. Rev. 3 Jan. 2/1 Another 
type of Correspondent there is whose function is to ser\’e 
as spout for this or that Continenial statesman, 
t c. A syringe. Obs~^ 

1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. Xij, luyce of purceTane;..dryue 
it in wylh a spoute called of the surgions a syrynge. 
fd. =r Spout-hole 1. Obs. 

i^x Lovell Hist. Anita, ff Min. jgy They have, .sharp 
and little teeth; great eyes. A spout betwixt the eye^ 
x68i GRE^s' Musxum i, 36 He squirts the water out at his 
Nostrils, in the same manner as the Dolphin doth at his 
Spout. 1747 GcntL Mag, 174/2 His sjwuis are in his fore- 
head, and not on the hinder part of bis head, as in other 
whales. 1774 ^ldsm. Net Hist. (1824) 1 1 1. 27 The cacha- 
lot . , with a spout in the neck ; that with a spout in the snout. 

e. Alining. A short passage connecting an air- 
head with a gate-road. 

*839 Ure Diet Arts 990 Lateral openings, named spouts, 
are led from the air-head gallery into the side of work. 
1853 Ibid (ed. 4) II. 225 A series of 'spouts’ or openings 
are driven upwards from the gale-road. •1883 Gbesl^ 
Gloss. Coal-m.y Spout, a short underground passage in the 
Thick-coal workingsconnectingamain road wiihanair-h^d. 

2 . A tubular orlip*like addition to, or projection 
from, a vessel to facilitate the pouring oat of 
liquid from it. 

1444 Test Ebor. (Surtees) II. loi, j laver cum ij 
deaurat. pond, vy unc. ct dim. 1591 Sylvester Du harias 
I. iv. 278 hlean-wbilc the Skinfccr, from bis starry spout* 
After the Goat, a silver stream pours oiiL 26^ Eulrer 
Authropomet, X13 They of Goa. .drink out of a 
with a SpouL 1664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 125 . ^ 

Gl^s-Cruet, with a small Spout, and filid it with Water. 


Johnson, . 5 <r<z^, .. the spout of a cup. 1790 Act 
30 Geo. Illy c. 31 § 3 Spouts to China, Stone, or Earthen- 
ware Teapots. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort 147 The 
largerrose, e, is used without the middle piece of the snout. 
1846 Dickens Cricket on Hearth i, 'ITie kettle, .carri'ing its 
defiance, and cocking its spout pertly. 
x866 R. M Ballantine Shifting Winds i, He. .willed to 
screw off the spout of the family tea-pot,. .and. .he did it. 
b. In pigeons: (see quots.). 

1870 U Wright Pigeon Keeper 85 C^arriers . . are . . 
peculiarly subject to ‘spouts'. Ibid. 231 Spouts.. consist 
of a folded comer in the lower eyelid, through which there 
IS a constant gradual drain of fluid. 

3 . A contrivance having the form of a trough or 
box with open ends, by which flour, grain, coals, 
etc., are discharged from, or conveyed to, a recep- 
tacle ; a shoot. 

*557 liizA.E.P.P, HI. xxo The one clarke stode at the 
SF>oute Thereas the meale shoulde come oul 2629 Reg. 
Pnvy Council Scot. IIL 15 (They] hewed doun to the 
ground the spouttes of the compleaners said mylne. 1677 
Yarranton Eng. Improv. 136 Uliere must be in each side 
of the Granaries, Three or Four long Troughs or Spouts fixt 
in the uppermost I^fi. 1793 Earl Dundonalo Descr. 
Fstaie Culross 55 Shipping the Coal, from an elevated Coal 
Steath and Spout, instead of by Hand-barrows. xBzx Acc. 
Peculations in Coal Trade 3 The Coals descending from a 
spout into the vessel. x8^ Mining Gloss., Newcastle 
Terms 64 Spouts, boxes down which the coals are run from 
the waggons into the ships. i88a Tyne Improv. Comm. 
Bye-Laws 29 Pitch. .shall not be ooiled.. within 40 feet of 
any stalth, drop, spout, warehouse or other erection on or 
near to the doclL 


4 . A lift formerly in use in pawnbrokers* shops, up 
which the articles pawned were taken for storage. 
Also transf.y a pawnshop, 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, Spout — dear relation — uncle 
Tom. ^ iBssGentl. Mag. OcL 446 Mr. Hull, pawnbroker,., 
committed suicide.. by hanging himself within his ‘spout*. 
xBs9 Sala Tw. routid Clock {i86x) 286 The half-pence 
rattle, shillings are tested, huge bundles rumble down the 
SpouL x866 Howells Venetian Life xo8 Instead of many 
pawnbrokers’ shops there is one large municipal spouL 
b. Hence To put (or shove) up the spout, to 
pawn. Up the spout, pawned, pledged; aIso_^., 
in a bad way, in a hopeless condition, out of the 
question. 

x8i2 j. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v„ To pledge any property 
at a pawnbroker’s is termed. .shoving it up the spout 2848 
Thackeray Vnn.^ Fair xxx, Flease to put that up the 
spout, ma’arn, with my pins, and rings, and watch and 
chain, and things. x886 X). C. Murray Cynic Fortune vii, 
I haven’t a suit of clothes fit to go in ; even my wig and 
gown are up the spout together. 

fig, 1853 Doos Early Lett (1910) 35 The faetts, (jermany 
is up the spout, and consequently a damper is thrown over 
my hopes lor next summer. 1854 Miss Baker Nortkampt, 
Gloss., * He's up the spout.' A phrase applied to a person 
in a state of bankruptcy, 1857 Trollops Three Clerks 
xviii, 1 shall be up the spout altogether if you don't do 
something to help me. 2864 — Small Ho. at Allington 
xxxvi. He %va5 regularly up the spout \vitb accommodation 
bills. 

IL 5 . Sc. A razor-fish. 

*5*5 in Excerpta e Libr. Domicilii facobi Quinli (Bann, 
CL) 7 Bukes, spoutris, grenbans, podlokis. 27x0 Sibbald 
Hist Fife 55 The Sheath, or Razor Fish ; our Fishers call 
them Spouts. 1742 Richardson De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, 
IV, 9 Scollops, and Spouts, are cast up by the Tide in such 
Numbers on the Isles, that the People cannot consume 
them. x^giStatist. Acc. Scot. VII. 543 Lobsters, partens, 
cockles, muscles, and spouts or razor fitb. 1806 Neill Tour 
I 95 Besides.. rasor-fish or spouts, they have abundance of 
what are called eulleocks and smurJins. 1837 R. Dunn 
Ornith, Orkney d* Shett 8 Razor-fish, commonly called 
spouts. 

6. A waterspout. 

Common In 17th and iBthcent ; now rare. 

*555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 3S6Tbeysawe certejme stremes 
of water which they caule spoutes faulynge owt of the ayer 
into the sea. 1570 Dee Math. Prf, d iv b, He ought to 
haue expert coniecture of Stormes, Tempestes, and Spoutes. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr, v. Ii 171 The dreadfull ipout, Which 
Shipmen doe the Huixicano calL 2698 T, Froger Woy. 90 
There we saw two of those pillars of water that arise out of 
the Sea, and which are commonly call’d Spouts, ijiy Phil, 
Trans. XXX. 1097 A vast breach in the Ground, which was 
made by a Spout, which fell upon Emott-more. 1760 Fal- 
conerD/c/. zl/<zrz«c (1780) s.v, Water^spout, The whirlwinds 
and spouts are not always..in the^y-time. 28x9 Keats 
Song 0/ Four Fairies 82 To the torrid spouts and fountains, 
Underneath earth-quaked mountains 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 382/2 Some spouts disappear almost as soon as they 
are formed, and others have been known to continue nearly 
an hour. 


b. A heavy downponr or pelt {of rain). 

2648 B. PLAxrACENET DescK New Albion Pref. 3 The 
orm grew far more tempestuous with.. terrible gusts and 
)outs, that made the rivers rise, and my friends to hide, 
>02 Ray Disc. ii. ii- (1693) 74 Of great Spouts of Eain.. 
lat set the whole Counlrey in a Flood. 185* , 1° 

caip Hunt xlL 319 The rain /cU. not m drops, hut in 
ipouts ’. , 

7. A discharge of water or other liquid, m some 
uantity and with some degree of force, from tfie 
lonth of a pipe or similar orifice. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii.104 Morysov 
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SPOUTER. 


Gelsser in Iceland ! 1825 Hoke Ever^>*day Bk. 1. 1044 The 
-most usual form is asimple opening to throw the jet or spout 
-upright. x8sx Mayke Reid Scalp Htmi, xxxiu 250 The red 
•spout [of blood] gushed forth, and the victim fell forward. 
1877 Black Green Past. xxx\iii, These spouts and jets in- 
creased to a shower. 

transf, 1771 Encycl, Brii. II. 124/2 The volatile phos- 
phorus continues two hours; after which the little spout of 
light contracts to the length of a line or two. 

b. Spouting power or force, rare, 

■ a 1774 Goldsm. Surv, Exp. Philos. (1776'' 1. 405 Thus at 

b, the water had no spout for want of height to drive it; at 

c, the water hath no spout for want of room to descend. 

. C. Agric, K spring of water forcing its way up 
through the soil. 

1791 Statist, Acc, Scotl. I. 442 The land abounds with 
boggs and springs, or what husbandmen call spouts. 
180X Farmers Mag. Nov. 414 The benefit arising from 
draining, w’hether by carrying away surface-water, or free- 
ing the land from spouts, occasioned by water bursting out 
from higher grounds. 1840 J. Bull Farmers Comp. 96 
When wetness is caused by spouts or springs, rising from 
below, the object is to prevent the water rising to or saturat- 
ing the soil, 1844 H. STErHENS Bk, Farm 1, 505, 4-feet 
drains have completely’ removed the spouts. 

d. The column of spray thrown into the air by 
a whale in the act of respiration. 

1824 J. F. Cooper Pilot xvii, 'Hs a right whale, ..I saw his 
spout. 1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. Sperm IFhale 42 From the 
extremity of the nose the spout is thrown up. 2850 Scokesby 
Chcevers Whalem. Adv, vi. (18581 78 Its spout.. flashes up 
from the ocean just like smoke. 1898 F, T. Bullek Cruise 
Cachalot xviii. 217 We flew aftera retreating spout to leeward. 

8 . An outpour or rush of water falling from a 
higher to a lower level, esp. in a detached stream ; 
a waterfall or cascade of this kind. 

, a X700 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb, 1644, Before this grotto is a 
long poole into which ran divers spouts of water. 1775 A, 
BunKABY Trav, 25 Coming to a ledge of rocks, whicn runs 
'..cross the river, it divides into two spouts.. .The spout on 
the Virginian side makes three falls, x^6 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. Ill, 388 The river rushes over the Auchinlilie Lin or 
Spout, a tremendous tataract. 2836 G. Back Arctic Land 
Exped, X. 334 The river, from an impoiing width, now 
gradually contracted to atraut fifty yards... In the language 
of voyageurSy this form is denominated a spout. 1879 
Stevenson Trav. Cerennes (x886] 126 A streamlet made a 
little spout over some stones to serve me for a water-tap. 
b. A similar fall of earth or rock. 

2883 Stevenson Silverado Stj, 234 The great spout of 
broken mineral, which had damned the canyon up. 2883 
— Treas. Isl. xv. From the side of the hill.. a spout of 
gravel was dislodged. 

9. a. s/aftg. (See quot.) 

2787 Grose Proz\ Gloss, s.v., He is in great spout, he u* in 
high spirits. 2888 in Berkshire Gloss, 253. 

b. A recitation or declamation, rare^"^, 

. 283a Hood Stage-Struck Hereifi If one should just break 
out, Perchance, into a little spout, A stick about theskull is. 

10. A spurt ; a sudden dart. 

2787 Burns Petit, Bruar JPaier ii, If, in their random, 
wanton spouts. They near the margin stray;.. They're left,. 

In gasping death to wallow. 

TIT. IL aitrib, and Comb., as spoiU-ktnd, -like 
adj.; epoutrcoals, coals loaded from a spout; 
spout-cup, t (^) a cup with a spout ; (^) the upper 
end of a rain-spout; spout-fish, a mollusc which 
spouts or squirts out water, esp. a razor-fish ; 
spout-head, {a) a rose on a watering-can ; {b) a 
spring or fountain; spout-mouth, (a) a mouth 
resembling the spout of a vessel; (5) Mining 
(see quot.); spout-mouthed a., having a mouth 
shaped like a spout; f spout-pen (see quot.); 
f spout-pitcher, a pitcher ^vith a spout; spout- 
plane (see quot); + spout-pot, a pot wth a 
spout ; spout-road, Mining (see quot,); spout- 
shell, Zool. (see quots.); spout-vessel, a coal- 
boat loaded by means of a spout; spout-well, 
a well from which the water issues by a spout; 
spout-whale, [cf. older Flem. spuyl-wai], a. 
spouting whale. 

2822 Acc.Peculat.in Coal 5 Certificates. .whereby 

he may see which are ^spout or keel coals, 2702 Lend. 
Gaz, No. 3806/8 An old fashioned ‘Spoilt Cup mark'd E.L. 
2864 .Atkinson Stanton Grange ix A starling built its 
•nest in one of the spout-cups to the eaves-gutiers of our 
house. 2805 Barry Orkney 287 The Raxor, ..or, as we 
name it, the *spout-fish, is also found in sandy places. 2895 
Stand. Dict.j SpoxtUjish, a bivalve that squirts water from 
its siphons^ as the soft clam. 1904 E. Rickert Reaper 269 
The Spanish treasure-ship.. poured her silver among the 
tang and. spout-fish. . 2733. W. Ellis Chiltem ff Vale 
Farm, 359 Pouring it through the streaming Holes of the 
‘spout Head. 2818 Keats Endym. 11. 89 As if, athirst with 
so much toil, 'twould sip The cr>*stal spout-head. 2699 
EvELYKZ?/<ir>'26Mar.,A larger[whale]ofthe*Spoutkind, j 
.was killed there 40 years ago. 2829 Hood in The Gem 
282 ITial damsel thrusting out a pair of pouting lips, still | 
more ‘spout-like, at a rusty ribbon. 2875 Huxley* fi: Martin I 
XL 209 .A short open spout-like tube- 2838 Car- j 
LYLE in Froude Life in Loud. ' I.^i35 Radical Grole j 

.., a man with strait upper lip, large chin, and open mouth 
‘(spout mouth). 2886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 63 
Spout-mouth, a place on a level road where the matenal 
from a spout road is filled into the hutches, c 27x2 Pctu’er 
Gazophyl vn. Ixi, ‘Spout-mouth’d Condore Button-shelL 
1891 Meredith xiv, Wc have. .our s^ut- 

mouthed young man, our eminently stlly woman. 27x3 Peti- 
v’ER Aquat. Anim. Amboin^ Tab. xiii, Strombus tuberosus 
..Knobbed ‘Spout-pen. 2648 Hexham w, Een Bespruyt- 
kruyeke, a Sprinkling, or a ‘Spout-picber for garden^ 287s 
Knight Diet, Meek, 228S/2 *Spout-plane, a round-soled 


plane used in hollowing out stuff for spouting and troughs. 
x6o8 WiLLET Hexapta in Exod, 590 Vessels to powre in 
wine with, like vnto our ‘spout pots. 1632 in Wilis Doctors^ 
Comm, ((^mden) 93 The deeps stiver liason, the spoul pott 
and maudlyn cupp of silver. 1879 hliss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk. 404 '^Spout-road, same as Cuugit f=*a road in 
a mine driven out of the main road for the convenience 
of drawing the coals’]. 2886 T. Barrow.man Sc. Mining 
Terms 63 Spoul.road,..a. road so steep that the mineral 
slides down of itself to a level. 2862 P. P. Carpenter in 
Rep, Smithsonian Instii, iSbo 298 Family Aporrhatdae. 
(‘Spout Shells.) 2B82 Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 209 The genus 
Aporrhais, or the * Spout-shell *, isashellwith an elongated 
spire. 2822 Acc.'Peculations in Coal Trade 3 This is the 
reason why a ‘spout vessel is preferred to a keel ship. 2875 
W. M®Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 118 The spring of 
water.. has been diverted into tiles, and forms a ‘spout- 
well, 270X Brand Deser, Orkney, etc. iv. (1703) 48 There 
are likewise a great number of little Whales, . . which they 
call ‘spout-Whales or Pcllacks. 

Spout (spaut), V, ■ Also 5-6 spoute, 5-7 apowt, 
[ME. spottien, corresponding to MDu. spottten 
\spoyUn), older Flem. spuy/en, Du. spuiton(\VFrls. 
spniisje), NFris, spnte, spiitji, spjute, MSwed. and 
Swed. dial, sputa : cf. Spout sb, (whence senses 
7 and 8 ). ^'he stem sput- appears also in ON. 
and Icel. spyta (Nonv. dial, spyte) to spit.] 

I. intr, I. To discharge a liquid or other sub- 
stance in a copious jet or stream ; to gush with 
water, blood, etc. Also const, with. 

c 2330 R. "BnvNUEChron. Wace (Rolls) 8196 When l>ey [the 
dragons] hadde longe to-gyder smyten, Spatled, spouted 
(v.r. spouted sperkes], belewcd, & bj’ten. CX460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 293 With y'oure moutbe ye vse nowJ>er to 
squjTt nor spout. 2605 Shaks. Lear 111. iL 2 Blow You 
Cataracts, and Hjiricano's, spout, Till you haue drench’d 
our Steeples, drown theCockes. 2645 Milton Tetrach.'NVs, 
2851 IV. 242 Is it now at last obscurely drawn forth, only 
to cure a scratch, and leave the main wound spouting? 2728 
Pope Iliad xvi. 385 His arm falls spouting on the dust 
below. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 25/1 Coverings 
should be so disposed.. that one may not spout upon the 
other. cx8x2 Moore * Why is a PumpV 4 A pump. .up 
and down its awkward arm doth sway. And coolly spout and 
spout and spout away. 2841 Whittier St, John 80 While 
tne walls of thy castle Yet spouted with flame. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair IxiVt, There are some huge allegor- 
ical watenvorks still, which spout and froth stupendously 
upon fete da3*s. 

b. Spec, Of a whale : To throw up spray in the 
act of respiration; to blow. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 223 %Vhen the seamen see a 
whale spout. 1840 R- H. Dana Be/. Mastx\vC\, Hesheered 
off, and spouted at a good distance, x86z Holland Less, 
in Life x. 239 NVhen the whales ceased spouting, the earth 
took up the business. 

c. To emit a morbid discharge, (Cf. Spout 
sb. 2 b.) 

2879 L. Wright Pigeon Keeper 204 There are eye-wattles 
that develop quickly, as in Carriers, though they are apt to 
* spout ' at a later date. 

2. Of liquids : To issue with some force and in 
some quantity from a narrow orifice; to spurt 
copiously. 

2500-20 Dukoar Poems IxiiL 86, I man..lat the venim 
ische all out, — Be war,anone, for it will spout. 2582 Stasy- 
hurst iii. (Arb.)po Thee goarc blood spowteth of 

eeche syde. And swyms in the tbrasbold. 1608 ^Iiddleton 
Trick id catch Old One IV. v, One ctip more. ..Is the sack 
spouting? 2662 J. Davies tr.^^/eanW Voy.Amb. 291 At its 
breaking out of the Earth it spouts higher than the Sea 
it self. 2748 Anson's Voy. n. i. 223 If they are deeply 
wounded in a dozen places, there will instantly gush out as 
many fountains of blood, spouting to a considerable distance, 
a vjqs, Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos.^ (1776) I. 405 It will not 
spout at all, but drivel down the side of the vessel. 2800 
VINCE liydrost. L (2806) 6 Whether the fluid spouts down- 
wards, horizontally, upwards, or in any direction. 2874 
T. Taylor Leic. Sp xL 272 A handsome basin ..was planned 
for a jet d'eau, which ..never spouted. 

b. With oul or up, 

2687 A Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav. 11, xB There is a 
Pipe, that throws up a great deal of Water. .with so much 
force that it spouts op almost as high as the Dome. 2722-7 
Boyer Diet. Royal i. s.v.ReJaillir, A Fountain that spouts 
or spurts out. or up. 2803 Imisons Sci. ff Art I. 252 If a 
hole be made in the side of a vessel, the ivatcr wdll spout 
out [horizontally]. 2885 Rider Hagcaro K.Solomon's Mines 
iii, A ribbon of white surf, which spouts up in pillars of foam, 

C. To spring, bound. Now dial. 

<^2650 in Percy's FoL MS, {\Z 6 -j) I. 374 He spow'tcd for- 
ward as he had beeiie a deere, rill be was passed out of her 
sighL 28x9- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

To engage in declamation or recitation ; 
to make a speech or speeches, esp. at great length 
or wthont much matter. 

In J. Hej’wood Sp. d* File (1556) xxxix, 4, and R. Wilson 
Coblers Propkesie (2594) Bab, spout is used by ignorant 
speakers in place of or 

2756 GentL Mag. 5CXVI. 36 A pa!tr>% scribbling fool— to 
leave me out— -Hell say perhaps — be thought I could not : 
spout. 2780 Msie. D’Arblav Diary May, I used to hear I 
him spouting by the hour together. 2787 Ibid. 25 Aug., | 
He b^an to spout, and act, and rattle awjw, with all his 
might. 2806 J. Miseries Hum. Life x\\ Inirod., 

What are you at now?, .spouting to yourself like a mad 
stroller. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. il i\% iv,.The far-sound- 
ing Street-orators cease, or spout milder,^ 1878 E, Jenkins 
Haverholme 25 A practical man, spouting in the House 
about our narional obligations to liberty. 

II. irans. -4. To discharge, cast out, or pour 1 

forth (water, etc.) in- a stream of some force and 
volume, i 


, X3. . [see 1 J. cx^o Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1097 A condit coold 
into hit bringe aboute, Make pipis W’atir warm inward to 
spoute. c\^e,Q Alph. TVr/iff 416 He consydurd be depenes 
of bis pytt, & he saw ber-in ane vglie dragon spowtand 
fyre. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvni. 79 A dragon.. 
Havyng thre hedes divers in fygure, Whycn in a bathe.. 
Spouted the w'ater. 2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. in. 
i. X. 200 Let thys decoction be spouted into the wounde.. 
wyih a sjTynge. 2599 Dallam in Early Voy. Levant 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 21 We saw 2 or 3 greate monstrus fishis or 
whales, the which^ did spoute water up into the eayere. 
2635 Heywood Hierarchy I. 6 From the dry stones he can 
water spout. C1645 How'kll Lett. (1650) II. 25 She took a 
mouthfull of claret, and spouted it into the poope of the 
hollow bird. 2739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 
248 b, The Parish Engine spouts excessive Streams To 
quench the Blaze. 2835 Hawthorne Tales Sk, (1879) 75 
It was composed of large logs,.. blazing fiercely, spouting 
showers of sparks into the darkness. 2B70 Bryant Iliad iv. 
I. 226 ITie surge Tosses on high and spouts its foam afar. 
fig- xs68 T, Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 51 So where 
thou thoughtst to spoute thy spite, thou hast hir brought 
to blisse. 2599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V, 232 
Neuer since 1 spouted incke, was 1 of woorse aptitude [etc.]. 
2672 Barrow Duty Reward Charity 12 The good Man 
doth not plant his bounty in one small hole, or spout it on 
one narrow spot. 2853 ICane Grinneil Exp, xxxix. (1856) 
359 A group of narwhals, imprisoned by the congelation,., 
spouted their release. 2859 Meredith R, Feveret xl, Each 
one, .laughed, and looked shocked afterwards, or looked 
shocked, and then spouted laughter, 
b. With out, 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. cxii, (Bodl. MS.), 5>f 
a man is vnder water with oile in hi.s moube & spowleb oule 
be oile [etc.]. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 44 
Sche into the mane sey spoutis out thlr v. fludes. ibirj 
Milton P. L, vil 416 Leviathan, .at his Gilles Draws in, 
and at his Trunck spouts out a Sea. 2756-7 tr. Keyster's 
Trav, (1760) IV. 454 He observed two large noles.., which 
he imagines to have been the apertures through which the 
fish spouted out the water. 2839 Darwin Voy. Nat. xv. 336 
The volcano of Osorno was spouting out volumes of smoke. 
Jig. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, II. 402 
Noulher left thair wod..barbaritic, quhil out tha spoutit it 
vpon the Carmelitis, dominicanis, and Frnnciscants. 2820 
Hazlitt Table-T. Ser. ii. i. (1B69) 4 Spouting out torrents 
of puddled politics from his mouth. 

C. V\ ith up. 

^ c 2386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 487 Who kepte lonas 
in the fisshes mawe Til he was spouted vp at Nynyuee? 
« 2700 Evelyn Diary i May 2645, In one of these., is an 
Atlas spouting up the streame to a very great height 2796 
'J‘. Twining Trav. India, etc. (1894) 27, I distinctly saw 
and heard these fish spout up the sea to the height of several 
feet, 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i, v. vi, By a mixture of 
phosphorus and oil*of*turpsnrine spouted up through forcing 
pumps. 

5. To wet or drench by a stream of liquid. 

2575 Turberv, Faulconrie 269 The bathing or spowting 

hir with water is^ a meane to make the powder to frette 
awaye, and containe the hawkes feathers. 2886 C. Scott 
Sheep-farming 135 After draining for a short time, they are 
passed down shoots to the men at the spouts, where. .they 
are well spouted. 

6 . To utter readily or volubly; to talk (a lan- 
guage); to declaim or recite. 

1622 Beaum. & Fl, Coxcomb iv, 5, And can you these 
tongues perfectly?.. Pray spout some French, 2627 W. 
Hawkins Apollo Shrovingi. i. 7 I’de rather spinne at home, 
then heare these Barbarians spout Lattne. 2667DnvoEN 
Sir Martin Mar.all iv.i, I hope I am old enough to spout 
English with you, sir? 2772 Mme. Early Diary 

(1889) B 228 Dr. King has been with me all the afternoon, 
amusing himself with spouting Shakespeare, Pope, and 
others. 27B4 Cowper Tiroc, 327 His skill.. In bilking 
tavern bills, and spouting plays. 2B08 Scott in Lockhart 
(1837) I. i, 35, I spouted thespeech of Galgacusat the public 
examination. 2852 JerdaN Autobiog. 1. xix. 144 Doing 
nothing but teach the wife of his lodging-house host to 
spout tragedy. 2889 Ruskin Prsteriia HI. 57, I heard 
Macaulay spout the first chapter of Isaiah. 

7. [f. Spout sb.] slang. To pawn, 

2822 Lexicon Balaironicum, Spouied, pawned. 2812 
J. H. Vaux Fleuk Diet. s.v., To pledge any property at a 
pawnbroker’s is termed spouting it. 2850 Thackeray 
Pendennis Ixi, He wouldn’t .spout the fenders and fire-irons 

be ain’t so bad as that. 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at 

Oxf. xxiv, The dons are going to .spout the college plate. 

8 . To fit or furnish with spouts. 

2853 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) II. 26S/2 To have the eaves cf 
tl»e whole building .spouted. 1894 Westm.Gaz. 22 Jan. 6/3 
Why should they not have houses properly built, properly 
spouted and roofed to keep out the wet. 

Spou'tage. ■ rarc’-^. [f. Spout sb, i.] Pro- 
vision of spouts. 

2612 Sturtevant Metalliea 93 Spouteage may more con- 
ueniently be made of pipes, brought dowTie within the 
middest of the Birch walls. 

Spou'ted, {tpl-) a. [f. Spout sb. and v.J 

1. Discharged in a spout or stream. 

2833 Tennyson Pal, Art vii, A row Of cloisters.. Echoing 
all night to that sonorous flow Of spouted fountain-fIcKjds, 
2867 Morris fason viii. 202 So to the cage became, Whose 
bars now glowed red hot with spouied flame.' 

2. Provided with a spout or spouts. 

2842 Florisfs yrnl. II. 34 Use a spouted pot on Ml 
necessary occasions. 2879 Cassells Teckn. Educ, IV, loq/z 
Small, welUshedded and spouted (troughed) fold-yards. 
29x2 Oaf, Excav, Nubia (Exhib. Guide) 9 A great number 
of shallow cups, spouted vases for oil, saucepans and jugs. 

Spouter (spau'toj). [f. Spout v!\ 

. 1. fa. = Spout-hole 1 . Obs.'“'^ 

262a R, Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (1847) 75 The Indian., 
thrusteth in a logg into one of his spowters, and ..knocketh 
it in so fast that by no means the whale can get it out. 
b. A spouting whale. 
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2830 N. S. Wheaton yntl, 5x9 In ajcalm to-day, \ve had f 
a number of whales, and the whole tribe of spouters about ; 
the vessel. 2845 Encycl. ^Fetrofi. VII. 344/x The Spouters j 
are mostly characterized by width, flatness, shallowne^.s, 
and equal extent of the Jaws. 2867 Smvth Sathr’s IVord- 
I'k, 645 Spouier^ a whaling term for a South Sea whale, 
c. A whaling-vessel. Also Comb, 

2840 R. H. Dana Be/, Mast v. The ‘spouler*, as the 
sailors call a whaleman, had sent up his main top-gall.int 
mast and set ihc^ sail. Ibid, xxv, When we got on Iward, 
we found cvetything to correspond— spoutcr fashion. 2902 
F. T. BulixS Sack c/ Shakings 20S r\’e been fishing now 
a good many years in Yankee spouters. 

2. fa. A reciter or amatenr actor. Ohs, } 

c 27^ {iitU\ The Spoutcr's Companion ; or Theatrical Re- 
membrancer, TOntaining.. Prologues and Epilogues Ictc.]. i 
2779 Mirror No. 54 P 24 People may be spouters without I 
culture; but laborious education alone can make perfect • 
actors.^ 2788 Grose Diet, Vulgar T, (ed. 2), Spouters Clnb^ ( 
a meeting of apprentices and mechanics to rehearse diflerent j 
characters in pbys, 2809 Malki.n Git Bias x. x. (Rlldg.) 372 
The major-domo, a great spouter, undertook to tram me 
for the stage. 

b. A fluent or voluble declaimcr or speaker, 

2782 V. Ksox Bss, clii. (2819) 111 . 270 The judicious 
observer.. despises him. .as the mere rival of the noisy 
spouters at the Forum. 2809 T. Pickering in M, Cutlers 
BifCy etc. (2638) II. 317 The other spouters, implicitly con- 
flaing irx their leaders, are but parrots repealing the notes 
proceeding from the palace, 2850 Thackeray Pendennis \ 
xl, Foker. .voted Erith a prig and a dullard, . . the dreariest of 1 
philanlhr^ic spouters. SrvRcr.ou in Szuord Trozvel ' 

June 262 There's no stopping these foaming spouters — they i 
must just run themselves dry. ! 

3. a. One who, or that which, spouts out some- j 

thing. I 

2796 L.smb in Pinal Mem. (2848) I. i. 201 These mighty 
spouters out of panegjTic waters have, .scattered their ' 
spray c%'en upon me. I 

b. A spouting oil-well. 

2886 Pall Malt G, 23 Oct, 6/2 How long TagiefTs 1 
‘spouter* will iMt, and what its ult!m.*ite yield will be, will j 
depend upon circumstances, 2902 Daily Chron, 31 May . 
7/2 There have been some honest companies.., and these j 
have worked to pay dividends by securing a spouter. | 

4. pi. Coals loaded from a spent. i 

2822 Acc, Peciilat, Coal Trade 3 Coal merchants.. are \ 

alw’a^'s anxious to purchase spouters, as the coals are of a 
larger quality- 

Spout-hole. [f. Spout v.^ 

1. The blow-hole or spiracle of a whale or other 
cetacean. 

2694 Narborouch Voy. it, 226 He hath a Spouthole on 
hU Head. .like a Whale. 2725 P/til. Trans, 3 CCXIU. 262 
Their Way of Breathing is by two Spout-Holes in the Top 
of the Head. 2770 IhUi. LX. 322 Tliespout-hole. .appeared I 
to be provided with a sphincter. 2840 F.D. Bennett Ahrr. | 
IVhaiing Voy, II. 252 One of this species. .expanded its < 
spout-faole, and produced a sucking sound on inspiration. I 
*845 J. Coulter in Paei/c ii. 22 Whales of every kind ' 
blowing the water from their spout-holes. j 

2. A natural opening in rocks through which the 
sea spouts. 

2849 Dana Geol. 272 Some of the spout-holes of Koloa are 
unusually grand. 

3. Mining, A short siding or narrow heading, 

* 2883 Greeley Glass. Coal-m. 232. 

Spou’tiness. rare. [f. Sfouiv a.] Ten- 
dency to discharge tvater. 

2808 J, Robertson Agrie. Inverness 26 The extent of 
spouty land. .must be very considerable, and this spoutiness 
.. demonstrates the great extent of till in the county of 
Inverness. 

Spou*till^, sh, [f. Spout ^3.] Roof-spouts 
collectively ; material for these. 

2B7S Knight Did. Meek. 2288/2 Hollowing out stuff for i 
spouting and troughs. 1885 Laiu Times 23 May 65/1 It was ' 
necessary to put up a ladder to the roof for the purpose of 
priming some spouting. 2894 yml. R. Agrie. See. June | 
28S The spoutings of the farm buildings contribute a great • 
deal to the contents of all such ponds. ^ 

Spou'tiil^, vhl. sh. [f. Spout v.J 

1. The action of issuing or discharging in a spout 

or stream. c 

26x1 Cotgr., Sourf eon, ..the rising, boyling, or spouting 
vp of water In a spnn^. 1665 Glanvill De/ Vatu Dogm. 

34 No more difficulty in this Hypothesis, then in the direct 
spouting of water out of a pipe. 2796 T, Twining Trav. 
Jridiat etc. (2894) 27, I had once considered the spouting of 
whales asa fabulous exageratlon. 2839 '^EJOJE.^Sperm Whale 
(ei 2) 44 At the termination of this breathing time, or as 
whalers say, when he has his‘spoutings out *, the head sinlis 
slowly. 2^ A^ar«re2t Mar. 482 The waste occasioned by 

* spouting ’ [of oil-wells] is at times enormous. 

b. attrib.,3s spouting-canal, -hole, -tube, 

183S-6 TodeCs Cycl. Anat. I. s8i/i The orifice of the 
spouting hole., is situated towards the summit of the head. 
2840 F. D. Bennett iVarr. Whaling Voy. II. xsrThespout- 
ing-canal lin the whale] may perform both the offices attn- 
huted to it, 2843 Encycl. Metrop. VII. 344/1 The Gangetic 
Dolphin is remarkable for. .a roof over the spouting appa- 
ratus. Ibid.y ITie passage of the spouting tube. 

2. Declamation or recitation ; speech-making, 
speechifying. 

2788 Grose Diet. Vnlg, T. (ed. 2), Spoutings theatrical 
declamation. 2803 M. Cutler in Bi/Ct etca (18S8) II. 185 
There was much spouting, and some handsome speaking. 
2848 Thackeray Vatu Fair xxxiv, To be freed. .from the 
dreary spouting of the Reverend Bartholomew Irons. 1893 
VizETELLY Glances Back I. xvii. 327 Spouting was a positive 
passion with Hannay. 

attrib. 2802 Mar. Edce%vorth Moral T. (x8x6) I. xiv. no 
The spouting action of a player. 2814 Jake Austen I 

Park xiix,' For anything of the acting, spouting, reciting 1 


kind, I thinL he has always a decided taste. 2884 E. Yates 
Recoil, iii, ‘The Lays of Ancient Rome * had been favourite 
spouung.pleccs at Higbgaie. 

b. Spouting olttb (or society)^ a society meeting 
for the purpose of practising recitauon, declama- 
tion, or oratory, 

^ Murphy Apprentice i. i, A Spouting-Club, 
giend Gargle !— What*s a Spouting-Club ? Ibid. il i, The 
Spouling-Club,,.thc Membcre. .roaring out Bravo. 2782 
V. K.NOX Bib. Educ. 5 20 Neither is it desirable, that he 
should acquire that love, .of dedaiming, which may intro- 
duce htm to spouting clubs, or disputing societies. 28^ H. 
SiDDONs Maidt Wi/c Ijp Widow II. 246 He was a great 
orator at the spoutingsoclctles. 2850 Thackeray 
Ixii, Many a Spouting-Club orator would turn the Bishops 
out of the House of Lords to-morrow. 

Spou’ting, ppt. a. [f. Spout v.] 

L Issuing in a spout or stream. 

1602 Holland Pliny 1 . 92 The same is shadowde, full of 
woods, and WTiicred with vemes of spouting Springs. 2697 
Dryden eEneid Jii. E22 With spouting blood the purple 
pavement swims. 1722 J. Tasies tr. Be Biatufs Gardening 
202 'XTiat is called spouting Water, which . .forms single J ets. 
Sheafs, Bubbtings of Water, ^tc. 1720 Pope Iliad xxl 
264 One (lancel raz’d Achilles* hand; the spouting blood 
Soun forth. 2839 tr. Beunartine's Trav. 227/x Guards are 
placed.. to watch over the safety of the khan;., fountains of 
spouting water keep it alu-aj-s cooL 

2. Discharging liquid in a copious stream. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Holes Quiz. 1. 3 ITiat other Knight 
. whom I call the Knight of the high Scurrado, or Spouting 
Pestle. 2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Contpl. Gard. II. 5, 

I will say in another place, what Water is in the Pipes of 
spouting Fountains. 1780 tr. Voit Traits Icelaitd 256 At 
Geyser is the largest of all the spouiing-springs in Iceland. 
2896 Kipung Seven Seas 25 The wreck that Hes on the spout- 
ing reef Where the ghastly blue-ltghts flare. 

b. spec. Of wl^les : Throwing np spray in the 
act of respiration ; blowing. 

2648 Hexham 11, a Spouting whale. 2668 

CuAKLETO'n Onomast, 167 Balxna PAyseter^,.\hz puffing, 
or spouting Whale. 28«-6 Todtfs Cycl. Anat. 1 . 576/1 
The Spouting Whales always feed upon living food. 2^3 
Penny Cycl, XXVII. 287/2 The Zoophagous or Spouting 
Cetaceans. ^284*; EncycL Meirop. VII. 339/2 The Spouting 
Family, which includes the Porpesse-like and ^Vllale•like 
Tribes. 

3. Given to speech-making; declamatory. 

2796 Reynolds Foriune^s Foot jv. 1, In the garret is a 
spouting author, 2889 John Bull 2 ilar, 240 llie spouting 
agitator whose speeches have incited to these criminal deeds. 

Spou'tless, a, [f. Spout sh.] Destitute or 
deprived of a spout 

2784 (^WPER Task IV. 776 There the pitcher stands A frag- 
ment, and the spoutless tea-pot there. 2824 Btackw. Mag. 
XV. 252 An old squat spoutless china tea-pot. 2857 Geo. 
El!OT Ess. (2884) 73 Ibe spoutless tea-pot holding a bit of 
mignonette. 18^ Mary Kingsley W, A/rica 2C9 These 
utensils are spoutless and round. 

Spouijy, a, [f. Spout v.] Given to spouting 
or discharging water. 

2703 Earl Haddington Forest Trees (1765) 6. I. .And it 
thrive in rich, poor, middling, heathy, gravelly, spouty, 
clay and mossyground. 2708 Phil. Trans. XXVI, 62 The 
place was cover’d with a Scurf of wet spouty Earth about 
a Foot thick. 2746 Rep. Conduct Sir y. Ctpe 139 A Column 
of them in Disomer were coming along westwards under 
a ‘spouty* bank. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 505, 

I have frequently made lines of drains across ihe spouty 
sloping faces of fields. 2892 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 472/2 Oak 
would root itself firmly in the valleys,.. alder in swamps 
and spouty land. | 

i’Spowe. Obs. [Of Scand. origin: cf, Icel. 
sp6i^ Nonv. spoe, spue. Da. spove^ Sw, spofi] A 
curlew or whimbrel. 

2329 in ArchaeoL (1834) XXV. 422 Item..nj Plovers, iij 
Spowes, & iij Stynts. Ibid. 426 Item iij Spowes of Gist. 
1526 T. L'Estrance Househ, Ezp. (Addit. ^15. 27448) fol. 

38 b, Item, a spowe, a radshanke, and a snj'pe, ij d. Ibid.^ 
viij redihancks viij d, vii spowes X d, 

IlSpoye* Ohs, rare, [ad. MFJem, sppp'Ci see 
Spatj^.J a sluice or water-gate. 

25*8 Lett. ^ Pap. Hen. VIII (1872) IV. n. 2231 Wherfor 
..ryvers and spoyes must be made fat Calais). Ibid., Eight 
gotes or spoyes of stone, 
t Spoyl, obs. variant of Spile sh.^ 

27S2 Crevecoeur Lett. 196 Employ themselves., either in 
making bungs or spoyls for their oil casks. 

Spoyl(e, Spoyll, obs. forms of Spoil sh. and v?- 
Spoylle, variant of Spoil v.“ Obs. 

Sprack (spraek), a. Chiefly dial. Also spract. 
[Of obscure origin : current mainly in west mid- 
land and south-western connties. Cf. Spkackly 
adv. and Spbag a.'} Brisk, active ; alert, smart ; 
in good health and spirits. 

2747 Aston Suppl. Cibbers Lives 23 Mr. Dogget was a 
little, lively, spraci Man. 2783 Sarah Fielding Ophelia ii. 
vi. He will be. .glad to bear you set out. .so hoddy and 
spraek I 28x7 Laoy GiiA>mLLB Lett. (18^4) I. 92 She will 
not shrink from so spraek an adriser. Ibid. 211 She gives 
life to soaety, and cverjThing is more spraek. 1836 iliss 
Mulock y, Halifax He ohsen-ed that ‘master look^ 
spraek agin x88o Freeman in W, R. W. Stephens Life 
(2895) IL 195 , 1 am getting mighty spraek, and live as it 
were with clenched fists. 

Hence Spra*ckisli a. ... 

288* Mrs, UnsHKHLangreath I. 312 Your Lad>*ship looks 
quite sprackisb this evening ! 

Sprack-barley, obs. variant of Spbat-babley. 
Spra'cMe, V. Sc, Also 9 Bpraicfcle. ■ [Of 
obscure origin : forms with ck are frequent in later 
use .3 inir. To clamber. 


» * 7 ^ Bu^'s Dinittgyj, Ld. Daeri, Sac far I sprackled up 

the brae, I dmnerd wi'aLord. 28*2 Scott iY/^r/xxxi, Wad 
yehave nae^yspraickle up the brae butyou^^ell, Geordie ? 
Spra'Ckly, rare, [Cf.SPBACKn.] Actively', 
smartly. 

Sprakliche (E. x^til 12 
sp^liche] he lokede. As is he kynde cf a knyght bat comeb 
^ be doub^. 2863 Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. 3rd Ser. 35 
Two sleek-heair’d raeares do sprackly pull My waggon vulL 
Sprad, obs. pa. pple. of Speead v. 
Spra'ddle, v. Now chiefly' dial. [? f, sprad, 
pa. pple. of Speead z;.] f;r/r. To sprawl. Hence 
' Spra'ddling ppl, a. 

I , Quarles Div. Fatieies 1. iv, O ! w'hat a ravishment 
^ t h^d beene..To see thy busie Fingers cloathe and wrappe 
I His spradling Limbs in thy indulgent Lappe ! 2864 Black- 
1 MORECfizra Vaughan (1B72) 76 So those two were allowed 
to spraddle on the floor. 1889 Temple Bar LXXXV. 2 
I About the floor. .spraddled forms of deal. 

Spiag, shP- Now dial. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Sw. diaL sprag, spragg{e in the same sense.] A 
slip ; a twig or spray. 

2676 Newton Corr. (1850) 260 We desire grafis rather then 
sprags, P. H. Emerson Sirds Norfolk 81 He alights 

on the familiar old hawthorn ‘sprag*, as the fenmen call a 
spray. 

Spra^, J^.2 [Of obscure origin.] 
i*l. A lively young fellow. Obs. 
x7o6 E, Ward Wooden World Diss. (170S) 52 He’ll often 
tell ye what a Sprag he was in the Days of Yore. 

2. a. A young salmon. 

2790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed, 2) Suppl., Sprag, a young 
salmon. 2882 Day Fishes Gt, Brit. 1 1 . 63 Salmon . from one 
to two years old. .it is knowm as,, sprag. .(Northumberland), 
b. A young cod* 

187s F, T, Buckland Log-Bk. 92 These sprags are a dis- 
tinct species of Cod. x 885 Field 23 Jan. 106/3 Sprags (half- 
grown cod), 2s.6d. to 3s. each. 

Spra^, sb.'b [(3f obscure origin.] 

1. Mining. A prop used to support the coal or 
roof during the working of a seam. 

18^1 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Sprags, ‘uprights,* 

' or pieces of wood placed upright against the sides of a coal 
‘ pit, to support the ‘ lids 2862 Chambers's yrul. Apr. 216 
j They are particularly enjoined.. to support the roof., with 
j props or sprags of larch or other wood. x^x B' ham Daily 
> Post 16 Feb. 7/2 The provision of the Mines Inspection Act, 
which requires that sprags in the workings shall be placed 
not farther than 5 ft. from each other, 

2. A stout piece of wood used to check the revo- 
lution of a wheel (or roller), usually' by inserting 
it between two of the spokes. 

Also US., a rod or bar which can be dropped so as to 
prevent a vehicle from running backwards. 

2878 F. S. WiLLiASis Midi, Railxu. $24 Having armed 
tbemseKes with a piece of timber called a ‘sprag* to be 
used if required as a brake, they sec off. x^SS Pall Mall G, 
23 Sept., Sprags and other articles were thrown under the 
wheeU without effect. 2890 * R. Boldrbwood ’ Mineds 
Right iii, A * sprag *, being a stout piece of hard wood, was 
inserted between the rope and the iron roller on which the 
rope ran. 

Spra^, a, rare, [app, a mispronunciation of 
Sprack a,] Smart, clever. 

The Shakspere passage is the source of later instances, 
and has app. led to the insertion of the form in some dialect 
glossaries. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W, sv. i. 84 M, Pag,^ He is a better 
schoUcr then I thought he was. Eu. He is a good sprag- 
memory. i8io Lasib Lett. (x88S) 1 . 263 But the epltap^ 
were trim, and J^prag, and patent, 2830 Scott Lei. in 
Lockhart (1S38} VII. 229 , 1 had, being, as Sir Hugh Evans 
says, a fine sprag boy, a shrew'd idea that his magnetism 
was all humbug. 


Sprag*, V. [f. Speag sb,3] 

1. trans. To prop up or sustain (esp. coal. in a 
mine) with a sprag or sprags. 

2841 Hartshorns Salop. Ant. Gloss., Sprag, to support 
or prop up any thing that inclines. 2865 Even. Stand. 
7 Feb., Several of the men as well as deceased neglected to 
sprag or spem their work. 2B90 Daily Nesvs sr May 6/7 
As an effect of an overhanging piece of coal not being 
‘spragged it might have fallen upon the defendant. 

absol. 28^ Times i Mar. 10/2 Joseph Critchley said that 
there was plenty of timber for the men to have spragged if 
they thought proper. 

2. To check or stop (a wheel) by inserting a sprag. 

2878 F. S. Williams MidL Raiho. 525 Mr. ^^'oc^iw^a.. 

seized the plank, .and tried to sprag the wheel with it. 2892 
Pall Mall G. z6 Mar. 5/2 The wheels were ‘spragged to 
prevent the men being lowered too rapidly. 

fig. 2887 Carlisle Jrtil. 6 Dec. 3/5 The Tories. .gave a 
Hares and Rabbits Bill, and then spragged the trap that 
\vas to catch the vermin. 

Hence Spra'gging vbl, sb,; Spra'g^er. 

'2865 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 7/2 Nearly fifty pCT cent, of 
the lives lost. .proceeded from falls of r(»f.., a large pro- 
portion of which might have been avoided by a^moi^- 
me^oditml system of ‘propping* • J J 

Ittslr.Census Clerks (1885)84 XronstoneMiner... 

Pick Carrier. Spragger. ^S34 :rrWr8jan.e/6A ^ ^ 

is to be found on all mineral railways andjram 5^ 
business being to ‘sprag* the wheels when going do«-n an 

'spraicll. No^r rare or Obs. Also 6 

spreioh, 6-7 spraohe, 6 sprauoh. ptaitatne.] 
A scTMin or outcry. 

2313 Douglas jEneui Eellenden Livy m. 
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that iniure to reuenge. 1605 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 

II. 463 Heiring hir and hir said servand gif ]>e sprache 
and cry. 

Sprain (spr^n), s6. Also 7 sprein. [prob. f. 

Spkain V.] 

1 . A severe wrench or twist of the ligaments or 
muscles of a joint, causing pain and swelling of 
the part. Also Jig. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 334 The ioints if they haue gotten 
a sprein by any rush, find remedy by the dung of bore or 
sow, if it be laid to hot in a linnen cloth. 1603 — Plniarch's 
Mor,^ 124 Anger.. resembletb not,. the sinewes of the soule, 
but is like rather to their stretching spreines and.. con- 
vulsions. 1677 Temple Cure 0/ Gout Misc. (1680) 202, I 
confest I was m pain, and thought it was with some sprain 
at Tennis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sprain^ a violent 
contortion or wresting of the Tendons of the Muscles. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Veriue's Anecd, Paint, (1786) V, 219 
He contracted a great lameness from a sprain. 1829 Scott 
Anne 0/ G. ix, He still feels the sprain which he received 
in his spring after yonder chamois. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 383/1 The treatment to be adopted for sprains is 
the immediate application of leeches. 1882 * Edna Lyall’ 
Donovan xx, ‘ Only a sprain, I think,* he answered, faintly. 

2 . Without article: The condition of being 
sprained. 

1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 459 Dr. Kinglake’s last argument 
..remains to be examined, the analogy of common sprain 
to gout. 1899 AUbntt's Syst. Med. VIII. 174 It is not 
easily met when it is present as the vague condition called 
sprain of the back. 

Sprain (spr^^n), Also 7 sprein. [Of 
doubtful origin. Connexion with OF. espreign-, 
espreindre to squeeze out, is not clear.] trans. 
To wrench or t3vist (a part of the body) so as to 
cause pain or difficulty in moving. 

1622 hlABBE tr. Aleman's Guzman d^Alf. 11. loi, I was 
loath to kicke and fling against it, lest.. I might loosen my 
lading,,. if not spraine, and hurt my selfe. 1667 Pepys 
Diay^ 14 July, I, by leaping down the little hank,.. did 
sprain my right foot, which brought me great present pain. 
1673 Coles Go^s Sav. i. 24 By over-grasping we may 
sprain our Hands, and unfit *em for Service otherwise within 
their compass. 17x6 Gay Trivia 1. 38 The sudden Turn 
may stretch the swelling Vein, The cracking Joint unhinge, 
or Ankle sprain. 1804 Med, Jml, XII. 503 ITie Rev. Mr. 
Smith.. sprained his ancle, and treated it as a sprain tvlth 
cold applications, 1816 A. C. Hutchison Pract. Obs. 
Sur^, (1826) 174 In this very dock-yard.. a man complained 
of having sprained his loins. i86x Reads Cloister ff H. 

III. 134 He would see my leg. It was sprained sore, and 
swelled at the ankle. 

1641 Milton Refonn. ir. j8si III. 51 These 
devout Prelates., for these many years have not ceas’c in 
their Pulpits wrinching, and spraining the text. 1642 
Fuller //o/y ^ Prof, St, ui. xix. 204 And would it not have 
wrench'd and sprain'd his soul with short turning? 

Hence Sprained///, a , ; Sprai'ning vbU sd,^ 

. 1606 Bp. W. Barlow Serm, 21 Sept. B ij, To heale the 
infected, to splint the spreined. 167s Woolley Gentlew, 
Comp, 31 Fops will venture the spraining of their tongues. 
1849 Claridce Cold l^ater Cure 132 Sprained Shoulder. — 
A patient fell down an ice-berg and severely bruised his 
shoulder. 1875 W. S. Harvard Love agst, IVorld 97 Who 
ever heard of any one going to bed for a sprained ankle. 
Sprain, v,‘^ Now rare or Obs. Also 5 spreyne. 
[app. a back-formation from sfreyjid{e, spreynt{pf 
pa. t. and pa. pple. of SPREjfGE v.'\ irans. f a. 
To sprinkle, b. Agric, To sow (seeds, etc.) with 
the hand. Hence Sprai'ning vbl. 

c X440 Palladius on Husb, xi. 161 That spr>Tigith soone 
yf aysel on hem reyne— I mene on hem al light yf hit me 
spreyne. 

1750 W, Ellis Mod. Hush, 1 . 1, 51 The other had a Seeds- 
man to sprain his pease in every Thorough or Furrow. 1763 
Musetnn Rust. I. 261 A seeds-man carries them in a box, 
and sprains them thinlj' out of bis hand. 1799 [A. Young] 
Agric, Line. 130 .On other lands he sprains in the seed by 
hand, in every third furrow. 1847 ’ 3 ml. R. Agric. Soc. 
VIII. L 62 The seed is sowm under the furrow in the 
^spraining’ method; one seedsman to two ploughs. 
Sprain^, sb. Sc. Also 6-7 sprayng, 6 sprang, 
[app. of ycand. origin; cf. MIcel, and Norw. 
sprang fringe, lace.] A glittering or brightly- 
coloured stripe, streak, or ray. 

XS13 Douglas A^neid vn. lii. 82 Wytb iycy sparkis lyke 
to goldin bemys, Or twynkland sprayngis with thair giltin 
glemys. 2536 Bellenden Cryi. Scot, (1821 j l. p. xli, The 
thrid kind tof hounds] is..reid hewit, or ellis blak, \rith 
sin^l spraingis of spottis. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. 
Actiliaf Partial gilt, with spranges or streames of Gold 
fuil^ie. a 1670 Spalding Troub. C/uis. I (1850) I. 57 Thair 
wes sem..ane gr^’t blaseing star like to ane comet, ..haue. 
ing lang broyndis or sprayugis spredding fra the samen, 
172s Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. i, A tartan plaid,. .the 
borders blue: With spraings like gowd, and siller, cross’d 
with black. x8o8 Mayne Gun n. xiv, The mark.. 

Far glist’niog, circled white and red, Wi' spraings o' blue. 
18x3-24 in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Spraing, v. Sc. Also 6 spraying, sprang, 
8 spring, [f. prec. Cf. MIcel., MSw., and Norw. 
spranga to ornament with fringes or lace.] trans. 
To variegate or diversify with coloured stripes or 
streaks. Hence Sprainged ppl. a. 

1532 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VI. 74 For xxiiij elnis 
reid and 3alIoiv bneram to spraying the said paiheoune. 
15,0 itid. VII. 270 Item, deliierit to him to be the uthu: 
half of the saidis cotis and to sprang thair hois, iiij elnis 
dtmmegrane. 1701 Brand Descr. Urkney, etc. (1703) 54 
One bird . .all stripped or sprainged on the back. 1742 K. 
Forbes Jml. in Ajax' Sp. (175S) 34 , I ha' na® taair clatse 
but a spraing’d faikie, or a riach plaidie. 1773 Fergus- 
so.N Leith Races xviii, Some liveries red or yellow wear. 


And some are tartan sqtaingit! 1B46 Whistle Binkie, 
Songs Nursery 71 The window’s spraing'd wi' icy stars. 

Sprain-legged, a. [f. Sprain or t/.] Having 

a sprained leg. 

1721 D’Urfey operas^ etc. 224 The sprainleg'd-Gentle* 
man, whom late I told ye down amongst 'em sate. 

Spraints, sb,' pi. Forms : 5-6 sprayntes, 
6-7 spraynts, 7 spraintes, 7- spraints. [ad. 
OF, esprainies (14th cent.; mod.F. ipreinies')^ f. 
espramdre to squeeze out.] The excrement of 
the otter. 

c lAio Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) x, Men clepeth 
t>at pt stepes or fie marches of utyr,..And his fumes 
tredeleth [read «es] o]>er sprayntes. 1576 Turberv. HunU 
xw^lxxiv. 20X An Otter.. must come forth in the night to 
make his sprajmts. Ibid.^ He may partly perceive it by y* 
sprayntes. [16x6 Bullokar Eng. Expos.^ Spraints^ dung 
of an Otter. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Landsh.^ 
Hunism.\iV.%, 1.93/x It is called a Deeres Fewmets,.,a 
Foxe or a Badgers Feance, and an Otters Spraintes. 1688 
Holme Armoury 11. 133/2 The Ordure.. of. .An Otter, its 
called the Sprajmts. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. App., 
spraints, among sportsmen, a term used for the dung of the 
otter.] xBox W. B. Daniel Rur, Sportsl. 375 His landing 
place, which will be found.. either by his spraints, his seal, 
or the remains of fish. 1857 Kingsley Two Y, Ago xviii, 
Two or three more gentlemen .. arc scrambling over the 
rocks above, in search of spraints. 1885 Standard Apr. 5/2 
His ‘spraints’ tell their own tale, 
b. In sing. form, rare, 

1834MEDWIN Angler in IVales II. 159 R— soon descried 
a spraint, that appeared fresh. 1851 Kingsley Yeast viii, 

I haven’t seen the spraint of one here this two years. 

So f Spraimtiag. Obs, rare, 
cx4Ta Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxiv. Of o)>er 
stynkynge beestes he shall clepe it dyrtte, and ]xit of ]>e ot3rr 
I he shall clepe sprayntynge. 

t Spraintnre. Obs.’~‘'^ [ad. OF. esprainlure, 
f. as prec.] Sprinkling. 

1481 Caxton tr. Cicero, Old Age e viij, The seed is heeted 
by the naturell moisture of the ertheand thorough the heete 
of the sonne and also by the spraynture of dewys, 

Sprait, van Spreat. Sc. Sprakelynge, obs. 
van Sparkling ///. a,^ Sprale, Sprall(e, obs. 
ff. Sprawl v. Sprancle: see Sprankle sb,, v. 
Sprang, rare, [Cf. Sprokg, and WFlem, 
sprange the upper part of a popinjay-pole.] 
f 1 . A rung or round of a ladder. Obs."^^ 

1527 Churchw. Acc., Yatton (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 143 
Payd for sprangs to church lader, ij'*, 

2 . A shoot or branch. 

1847 Alb. Smith Chr, Tadpole xlviii^ The walks were 
choked up., by the long sprangs of the vines and shoots of 
the standard fruit trees. 

Sprang, obs. form of Spraing sb, and v, 
Sprangle (spr^'qg*!), sb, U,S, [f. next.] A 
branching rootlet; a ramification, a sprawl. 

1896 Advance (Chicago) sx May 738/1 Skepticism has its 
roots and spreads its feeding sprangics chiefly in the affec- 
tions and the will. xBpS/^nr/. 19 May 662/111115 [Philippine] 
archipelago lies upon the map a great sprangle of inter- 
mingled land and water. 

Sprangle (sprce'ijg’l), v. Now dial, and U.S, 
[Oi obscure origin : cf. Sprantle z'.] 

L intr. Of persons or animals : To struggle ; to 
spread out the limbs, to sprawl. j 

14.. Sir Beues (JIS. O) 3878 Good game had Sabere to ! 
sene, How they lay spranglynge on the grene. 1566 J. Part- ' 
Rioce Plasidas (Roxb.) 105 There he layde his sprangling j 
corps, almost deuoyde of breath. 1825 Jamieson Suppl., \ 
To Sprangle, to struggle ; including the idea of making a 
spring to get away ; Roxl^urghshire]. 

2 , To Straggle; to spread out in branches or 
ramifications. 1 

1881 Oxfordsh, Gloss. (E.D.S.) 98 A lot o*gret spranggelin* 1 
cabbage. 1882 Comk. Mag, May sSoOver its fence sprangles 
asquash-vine in ungainlyjoy. York IVkly, IViincss 

18 Nov. 3/3 The Mississippi sprangles as it nears the Gulf, 
as the great volume of water empties through three outlets, 
t Sprangle, alteration of Sprankle v. Obs. 

149S Trevisa's Barth . De P , R , vii. Ixiv, 279 In theym that 
haue the Lepra.. the sygbt spranglyth. Ibid., Theyr eyen 
ben more spranglynge. 

Spra*ngly, a, U,S. [f. Sprangle z^,] Spread- 
ing, sprawling. 

1891 Advance (Chicago) 3 Dec., Far up into ibis whole 
section the ocean thrusts its crooked and sprangly fingers, 
Sprank^. In 6 8pranck(e. [perh. f. Prank 
but mod, dial, a good sprank ‘a fair quan- 
tity ’ is associated with sprank * a sprinkling ’.] A 
show or dispLay. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 48 Where oft the 
flouds doe floe vpon the beaten banck ; Their sandes debarre 
the grasse to groe, to ^read bis Aprill spranck. 1581 J. 
Bell H addotC s Ansiv. usor, 416 b, Besides a number of old 
notable men and no small sprancke of the newer sort also. 

+ Sprank Obs—^ [=MDu. spranke (Du. and 
WFns. 5prank),~\ A spark. 

1581 J, Bell IladdotPs Anew, Osor, 326 b, The supersti- 
tions thereof [being] wholly rooted out, they would revive 
the lively sprankes [i* lumen\ of the auncxent Church being 
vtterly extinct. 

fSpranklej sb. Obs, rare, [Cf. next and 
WFris. sprankel."] A spark or sparkle. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xv, cxviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Fuyre come downe fro heuen and brend he countrey to 
asschenj.,and som Hknes J>erofis3itteiseen, in sprankles & 
iselen on treen. c 1475 Partenay 40x6 With teres makyng 
sprancles manyon. 


t Sprankle, Obs. [ = V)vl. sprankelenJNYm. 
sprankelje : cf. prec. and Sfeank 2.] 

1 . intr. To throw out sparks ; to sparkle. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 237 For the workes of 
mankynde defouled he ayer so hi3e,..by worschippynge of 
fuyre hat smokede and spranclede vp so hije. 1398 — Barth, 
De P, R.ww. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), In ny^te rowynge, yfhe 
mone ly^te sprankeleh on he oris, han tempeste schal come 
in schorte tyme. Ibid. xvi. xxix, Crisolitus is a litel stone 
of Ethiopia schynynge as golde, and sprankelynge as fire, 

2 . To crackle. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Roll.s) I. 310 Salt Agrigentinus.. 
melteh in fuyre, and lepeh and sprankeleh [v.r. sprandeth] 
in water. 2398 Barth. De P, R. xvii. xxxi. (BodL MS.), 
pe goUe [reed] sprankeleh lo he mouhe and [is] ful swete. 
Hence t Sprankling vbl. sb. Obs,—^ 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxxiti. (Tollem. MS.), 
By chaungynge of coloure and sprankelynge of bemis. 
Sprant, a. ? Error for Srrunt a, 

1704 W, King Remarks Tale Tub 16 At last there stood 
up a sprant Young Man that is Secretary to our Scavenger. 

t Sprantle, v, Obs.'“^ [Cf. Sprangle z/,] intr. 
To struggle or sprawl. 

X390 Gower Conf, II. 5 [A swan) wher sche lay Sprantlende 
with hire wynges tweie, As sche which scholde thannedeie. 
f Sprash. Obs,~~^ [Meaning obscure.] 

*77SS. J.PRATTZ/i^^nx/ /?//«. Ixiv, (1783) II. 232 Adamned 
sprash, indeed, cries Nabai, wiping his face, but the man is 
gone the world over. 

Sprat (sprset), j 5 .i Also 7 spratt, sprate, 
[Later form of Speot L] 

1 . A small sea-fish, Chtpea Sprattus, common on 
the Atlantic coasts of Europe. 

2597 Deloney Canaans Calamitie Wks. (191a) 432 One 
sprat to us is sweeter gotten gaines, Then so much siluer, 
as this bouse can hold, a 1625 Fletcher Bloody Brotherw, 
ii, A plump Vintner Kneeling, and offring incense to his deitie, 
Which shall be only this, red ^rats and Pilchers. x66i 
Lovell Hist. Anim. <5* Min. 225 Sprats, .are squalid, leane, 
and not of copious aliment. 1727 Swift City S/unuerWks. 
1755 111 . II. 40 Drown'd puppies, stinking sprats, . . and turnip 
tops, come tumbling down the flood. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi 
France ^ Italy I. 204 Fresh anchovies, .dressed like sprats 
in London. x8oo Colquhoun xv. 436 Sprats 

and Herrings are caught only during a short season. 2870 
Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 320 Forty bushels of sprats serve 
for an acre of land. 

b. collect. Fish of this species. 
i6xx Florio, W^;/;;ia/^,blote hearings, dried sprate. 2856 
Farmer's Mag. Jan. 37 In a condition more appropriate to 
the desired object than when the sprat and herring were 
thrown over arable land. 2882 Cassells Nat, Hist, V. 13 
Perch, Gurnards, Smelts, Pike, Herring, Sprat, and Eel. 

C. As a specific name. 

X769 Pennant Brit. Zcol. III. 29s The sprat grows to 
about the length of five inches. . 2837 M. Donovan Dorn, 
Boon, II. 205 The Sprat very much resembles the herring, 
except in size. 1865 Couch Brit. Fishes IV. 109 The Sprat 
is known in the German Ocean and the Baltic, and from 
thence round the British Islands. xBgSLvDEKKZRRoy.Nat, 
Hist.y, ^BgThe much smaller sprat., differs by the absence 
of vomerine teeth. 

2 . One or other of various small fishes, usually 
one resembling a sprat. 

2603 G. Owen Pembrokeshire (2891) 123 Spratteor sand eele. 
2871 Kingsley At Last vi, The yellow-billed .sprat [Aiosa 
Bishopi]..i 5 usually so poisonous that 'death has occurred 
from eating it 2882 Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N,Amer, 
274 Stolefhorus conipressus, * Sprat *, 1883 Day Fishes Gt. 
Brit. II. 232 Sprat. .IS in places erroneously employed for the 
young of the herring. 2884 Goode WaL Hist. Aquat. Anim, 
277 Rhacochilus toxotes,, species is called 'Alfione.' 
at Soquel, ‘ Sprat ’ at Santa Cruz. 

3 . Jig, a. Applied to persons, usually as a term 
of contempt, 

x6oi Shaks. Alts Well iii. vi. 1x3 When his disguise and 
he is parted, tell me what a sprat you shall finde him. 1605 
TryaltChev, 11. i. in Bullen Old PI, III. 289 Bowj'er a Cap* 
tayne? a Capon,.. a lame haberdine, a red beard Sprat, a 
Yellow-hammer. 1882 Macm. Mag, XLV. 394 Bare-legged 
sprats of all shapes and sizes dance in the surf. 2901 G. 
Douglas House w. Green Shutters 155 It was a downcome 
. .to pack in among a crowd of the Barbie sprats. 

b. A small amount, ^ mere morsel. 

2825 J, Adams Wks, (1856) X. 129 Five millions would be 
but a sprat for the nourishment of leviathans. 

c. In phrases denoting the venturing of a small 
expenditure in the hope of a large gain. 

2856 Reads Never too Late Hx, Did y'ou never hear of the 
man that flungawayasprat to catch a whale? x864iV’.c5r^. 
3rd Ser. VI. 49s/i Give a Sprat to catch a Iilackarel. 1876 
Chambers's yml. i Jan. 7/2 He is said to have^actually 
sold certain classes of articles below prime cost. That, no 
doubt, was a little hazardous. It was safe only on the prin- 
ciple of throwing out a sprat to catch a herring. 

4 . slang, A sixpence. 

It is doubtful if the application in quot. 1857 is correct, 

2839 Slang Diet, 34 Sprat, sixpence. 2857 Mom. Chron, 

2 Dec, (Encycl. Diet.), Several Lascars were charged with 
passing.sjirats, the slang term applied to spurious fourpenny 
pieces, sixpences, and shillings. 2902 H. Lawson Ckildr. 
Bush 6 The crown [of the hat] was worn as thin as paper 
by the quids, . .bobs and tanners or sprats..that bad been 
chucked into it. 

6, attrib. and Cotttb., as spral^calchcr, JisJieryy 
fishing, -gridiron, -net, -seine, -tinning', sprat- 
day (see quot.); sprat-fare, sprat-fishing; sprat- 
herring, -weather (see quots.), 

*599 Nashe LentenStuffe Wks. (Grosart) V, 242 Those Col- 
chester oj'sier-men, or whiling-mungers and •sprat-catchcra. 
2851 Mayhew Lend, Labour I. 69 Sprats..are generally 
introduced about the 9th November. Indeed, ‘ Lord Ma;^r s 
day* is sometimes called '*sprat day’, ^2568 in Rep,. 
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Hist* MSS, Comm. Van Coll. IV. 303 (300 mariners for 
the] *spraUe fare [taking yearly 3,000 lasts of sprats], 
1883 F. A. Smith Swedish Fisheries 9 The revenue of the 
herring and *sprat fisheries of the whole country may be 
estimated, Penny Cych VII. 277/f *Sprat-fishing com- 
mences in the early part of November. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet, Trade, *SPraUfpndiron, a gridiron made specially 
for broiling sprats. 1884 Gooon sVat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 
579 The ‘ ■'Sprat * Herring of New York, Ctupea indi^eita. 
2862 Caiai. InUrnat. Exhib., BriU II. No. 3799, Mackerel, 
heiring, pilchard, and *sprat nets. 1883 R. C. Lcslie Sea^ 
faxnter's Log ix, From the small mesh required, a ’sprat- 
seine of any size is costly. 1893 Pail Mail ( 7 . 8 Feb. 7/1 
The opening of the *spraMinning industry at Deal. .has 
greatly enhanced the value of these fish. 2847 Halliw. 
S.V., The dark roky days of November and December are 
called *sprat weather, from that being the most favorable 
season for catching sprats. 

b. In names of birds, as sprat-borer, -diver, 
-loon, -mowe (see qnots.). 

2785 Latham Gen, Synop, Birds III. n. 34s This bird 
[Speckled Diver] is pretty frequent.. on the river Thames, 
where it is called by the fishermen Sprat Loon, being often 
seen in vast numbers among the shoals of that fish. 180* 
Montagu Omiih, s.v. Diver, Sprat Loon. Greatest Speckled 
Diver. Cobble. 2855 TV^nj. 37 (Norfolk words) 
Sprat.mowe, Herring-gull. 2864 Atkisson Prov. Names 
Birds, Sprat-borer, Prov. (Essex) name for young of Red- 
throated Diver— septentrionatis, 2892 ‘Son op 
Marshes' Lend, Town ix. 153 To mention a few of the 
family of the divers, we have the sprat diver [etc.]. 

Hence Sprat v, intr,^ to fish for sprats. Also 
Spra'fcting vbl, sb, 

2883 R. C. \j,^\.ve.Sea-pafn(ers A seine is also used 

for spralling in bays where the shore is clean. 2893 Daiiy 
News 14 Jan. 3/4 The spratling season has been a complete 
failure as far as Essex fishermen are concerned. 1^3 Times 
20 Nov. 20/r The Walmer lifeboat w*as also driven into 
Dover.., after rescuing the Steven and Sarali with two 
bands, who were out spratling. 

+ Sprat, Obs, rare, [Of obscure origin : 
cf. ScRAT An evil spirit. 

243a tr. Hifyieji (Rolls) 1 . 429 Therefore there s\*ere ij. Mcr- 
Wnes; oon of them callede Ambrosius, geten of a spralle at 
I^ermerthyn. 2549 Sir T. Smith Exam. /K iVycherly 
(MS. Lansd. 2) fol. a6, He. .hath used the crystal to invo- 
cate the sprat called Scariot..; which sprat hath given him 
knowledge an hundred time. 

Sprat, sbPb Sc. [Cf. Spaet 2 and Sprot 2.] A 
irind of rash or rush-like grass. 

<12578 Lindesay (Pitsepttie) Chron.ScoU (S.T.S,) L 336 
The fluir laid witht greine cherittis, whht sprattis, med- 
wartis and flouns, 2780 Young Tour Iret. 137. It kills all 
sprats (/m«c*/j) and produces a fine sweet herbage. 2792 
Statist, Acc, Scot, IV. 528 That species of grass which 
grows on marshy ground, commonly called spratt, is much 
used for fodder. 1853 G. Johnston Bot, East, Borders 299 
There is not much danger of lairing where Sprats grow 
abundantly. 

t Sprat, li.* Obs. rare, (See qnot.) 

1756 F. Home Exper. Bleaching zw Lime is by nomeans 
fit for discharging the oil in the cloth, but for cleaning it of 
the dead part, commonly called sprat. 

Sprat, V . : see Sprat sb.^ 

Spral^barley. Also 6 sprot-j 8 spraok-. 
[?f, Sprot 1 and Sprat A species of barley, 
Hordewn zeocriton, with short broad e.'irs and 
long awns. 

2523 Fitzherb. Husb. §23 There be thre manerof barl^'S, 

. .sprot-barleye, longe-eare,and beare-bariey...Sprot-barfey 
hath a flat eare most comonly [etc.]. X65X R. Child in 
Harilib's Degacyii^ss) 78 There is not ooely the ordina^ 
Barley,but big sprat- Barley, which hath latelybeen sown in 
Kent with good profit. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 240 If the Land 
be rank, [they sow it] with that they call sprat-Barly, 2707 
Mortimer Hush. (1721) I. 233 The common allowance of 
Seed is four Bushels to an Acre, though they say that three 
Bushels of Sprat Barley will do. 1736 Lewis Hist. Anti^. 
15 Sprack-Barley has formerly been pretty much sown in 
the rich Land in the Marshes. 18x2 Sir J. Sinclair Syst, 
Husb. Scot. I. 314 Barley is apt to lodge^ which ruins the 
seeds, except sprat or battle-door barley is sown. 2846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 83 The sprat or battle- 
dore barley makes good malt. i86x Bentley Man. Bot, 699 1 
H. zeocriton, Sprat or Battledore Barley. 

Spratkin. [f. Sprat A little sprat, 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. 180 He will have set before : 
us such a Hoghen moghen Leviathan, that that of Holy ' 
Job would be but a kind of Spratkin to it ward, 

Spra*tter. [f. Sprat a. dial. The 

guiUemot, b. A vessel or man engaged in sprat- 
fishing. 

2863 Wise New Forest Gloss., Spratter, the common 
guillemot {Uria troile). 2883 K. C. 'lj'ESi.\^ Sea,painter's 
Dog ix, She may have been a pleasure-yacht in her day, but 
can never be so again; foronceaspratter,alwaysaspratter. 
Ibid., Strange to say, spratters, especially in rough weather, 
lather dread getting the net full of fish. 

Spra-ttle, sb. Sc. [f. Spbattle i^. 2 ] A 
struggle or scramble. 

2824SCOTT Redgaunilet ch. xii, We will suppose that any 
friend like yourself were in the deepest hole in the Nitb, and 
making a sprattle for y’our life, 
i* Sprariltle, Obs. rare, [? Metathetic form 

of Spartle intr, and trans. To scatter, 

disperse. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, \yj Kynge Richarfe 
out of Irlande into Walis arryuet, ther anoone spratlit al his 
ryche retenue. Ibid. 233 Eyen that bene whit y-freklet, or 
I-sprolid,..orreede y-«pralelid throgh the eyen, bene moste 
to blame amonge al otheris. 

_ Spraijtle, Sc. rare. [Cf. Sw. sprattla 
in the same sense.] htir. To scramble, to struggle. 
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1786 Burks To a Louse iii. There ye may creep, and 
Sprawl, and spr.Tttle. ^A fainter Ni^ht lii, StWy sheep, 
wha. .thro’ the drift, deep-lairing, sprattle. 

Spra tty, a.l rare. [f. Speat ,3.1] Con- 
taining or consisting of sprats. 

a 2880 F. T. BucKtAND Nat, Hist. Brit. Fishes (1883) 282 
Among the whitebait..thercareagreatmanysprats. This 
IS called * spraity stuff*. 

Spra-tty, < 1.2 A. [f. Speat ri.s] Producing 
rushes ; rush-like, rushy. 

1808 J, Veitch in Edits. Encycl, 1 . 353/1 A trial was made 
■ to" “ P;®"' exceeding stiff spratty lee, with two ploughs 
of Small s construction. 18M J[. Russell Kemin, yarrow 
IV. (1894) 75 Where it [the soil) is wet and spongy, the grass 
IS long, coars^ and spratty. 

Sprauchle, Spraughle, later ff. Spbackle v. 
Sprawl (spr9l), sb. Also 8 JV. apraul, [f. 
Spbawl ».] 

1 . The, or an, act of sprawling ; an awkward or 
clumsy spreading out of the limbs. 

^ 2729 OzELL tr. MissorPs Mem. 25 When the Dog thinks he 
is sure of fixing his Teeth, a Turn of the [Bulrs] Horn., 
gives him a Sprawl thirty Foot high. 2820 Keats Eve of 
SU Agius xli. To the iron porch they glide, Where lay the 
Porter, in uneasy sprawl, a 1847 Eliza Cook Old Mill, 
.SV/Y<xwxiii,And the running, ..the pull and the haul. Had 
a glorious end in the slip and the sprawl. 2857 Mrs. 
Mathews^ 7 V/t- 7 <z^/^ T, 1 . 188 The triumphant shout which 
accompanies hisawkurord sprawl on the carpet. 

b. A straggling array or display ^something, 
1827 Blachw. Mag, XXII. 474 Through one long wide 

sprawl of men, women, and children, we wheeled past the 
Gothic front. 1858 Hawthorne Nr. ^ It. ymls, 1 . 227 The 
sprawl of nakedness with which Michael i^gclo has filled 
his sky. 

c. 77 ;tf sprawls, a disease affecting the legs of 
young ducks, dial. 

x88o- in south-western glossaries. 

2 . A struggle, rare"^^ 


279s A Wilson Hollander Poet. Wks. (2846) 193 Jock and 
him has aft a spraul Wha*ll bring the biggest dark [=day’s 
work] in. 

3 . dial, and U,S, Activity, energy, go. 
iMS- in south-western glossaries and texts. 2894 Advance 
(Chicago) 25 Oct. 124/1 Fact of it is neither of them had 
sprawl enough to disagree. 1B96 T. Hardy Jude i. ii, Poor 
or'nary child — there never was any sprawl on thy side of the 
family. 

Sprawl (sprgl), V, Forms : a. i spreawlian, 
2 spreulen ; north, and Sc. 5-6, 8-9 sprewl, 
8 fiprowl, 9 spreol, sprule. ) 3 . 4-7 spraule, 
5-7 apraul. 7. 4 spra-wel, 5 eprawlyn, 6- 
spra'wl. 5 . 6 spralle (sprale), 6-7 aprall. [OE. 
J7>r^i7K//w«, = NFris. spraweliva the same sense.] 
L intr. To move the limbs in a convulsive effort 
or struggle ; to toss about or spread oneself out ; 
in later use, to be stretched out on the ground, etc., 
in an ungainly or awkward manner. 

o. ciooo Prttdentius Gloss, in Germania XXIII. 392 
PaipiUt, spreawli^e. a iioo in Napier O. E. Glosses ei6/i 
Paipilat, moritur, spreulede. 01425 Wvntoun Cron, virr, 
283s pc kynge saw in to bat tyde A woman slayne, and of 
hir syde A barne he saw fal out sprewlande. 02450 St, 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1957 At he last sho lay sprewland o 
brade, Lyke todye. 2523 Douglas eEnetd v. viii. 115 Doun 
dusebit the beist, deid on the land gan ly, Sprewland and 
flikkerand in thedeid ibrawis. 1722 V.AttiSKY Three Bonnets 
IV, 97 The Pelerenians..That gar Fowk lik the Dowps of 
Priests^ Else on a Brander like a Haddock, Be broolied, 
sprowling like a Paddock. 2781 J, Hutton_^ Tour to Caves 
(ed. 2) Gloss., Sprctvl, to spurn and kick with both hands 
and feet when held do>vn. 2825- in Jamieson, etc. 

8, a 2300 Havelok 475 per was sorwe, wo so it sawe I H wan 
he children bi pe wawe Leyen and sprauleden in be blod, 
1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xviii. 14 Wbanne he spraulide, ^it 
cleuynge in the 00k. — Tobit vi, 4 It [the fish) bigan to 
spraule blfor hise feet, cx^oo Lajui Troy Bk. 26964 He 
. .sclow hem doun as he were wood ; Thci lay & sprauled in 
her blood. 2530 Palsgr. 729 And you spraule on this facion 
you shall have the lesse favourc. isiz Bookdb Dyetary 
xxviii. (1870) 292 And let eucry man beware. . to spraule with 
the legges out of the bed, 2602 Marston Ant.^fr Mel. t. 

1856 I. 26 Senseless he spmuld, all notcht with gaping 
wounds, 1623 Markham Cheap Husb. (ed. 3) i. ii. 20 If he 
spraule or paw forth with his feet, you shall.. giue him., 
a good ierke or two. 2663 Butler Hud. i.- iU. 731 Some lye 
sprauling on the ground With many a gash and bloudy 
wound. 

y. c 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 475 For >an may he ooght 
stande ne crepe Bot ligge and sprawel, and cry and wepe. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 470 Sprawlyn,/a/^//<7. 2582 A. Hall 
Iliad HI. 54 Then with his knife the two yong lambs he slue, 
And weakly sprawling in their blood, on ground from him 
he threw. 2609 C Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 98 The better 
part of these brave Soldiers, .lay, some dead, some half-dead, 
sprawling on the ground. 26^ A Lovell tr. ThevenoVs 
Trav. I. 164, I saw one once give a great Dog such a blow 
with his foot, as left him sprawling with his four legs up in 
the Air. 2727 Prior i. 275 Before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and sprawl. 1753 Miss 
Collier Art Torment, i. iii. (1811) 79 if they, .afterwards 
should choose to cool their limbs by sprawling about on the 
wet grass after the dew is fallen. 2824 W. Irvxng T. Trav. 

1. 312, 1 rode over him one day as he and his horse 
sprawling in the dirt. 2870 Rocic Text. Fabr. Intro^ 
p. exxi, Rich barons and titled courtiers would sprawl amid 
the straw and rushes. . t. .t, *. 

S, 2530 Paisgr. 729 , 1 spralle, as a yonge thing 
can nat well st>Tre,/<r croste. <12535 Fisher Seim. wks. 
(1876) 421 The burmnge wwmes and serpente shal^^e 
aboue thee. 1567 Drant Horace, Ep. xix. Fvij, ihey.. 
practysde it full well. All night to sprall and 
wyne. 2614 Gorges Lucan iii. 205 The braised 
death doth spr^l, And mingles bloud and loynts wtinall. 


SPRAWLING-. 

ifcs Hobbes Odyss. {tirifi 332 A fawn, that sprall’d and 
labour d to get free. 

b. To crawl from one place to another in a 
straggling or tmgraceful manner. Also fig., to 
proceed, issue. 

.2582 Stanyhurst jEneis ir. (Arb.) 47 That this new prac- 
tise from my old foes treacherye sprauleth. 2663 Heath Fla- 
gellum To Rdr., All the different Sects and Schisms which 
He kept in perpetual separation.. now run into a coalition; 
and like divided parcels of dying vipers, spraul towards a 
union with this their Head. 2692 Bentley Boyle Led. iii. 
27 Who were there then in the world, to observe the Births 
of those First Men,. .as they sprawl’d out of Ditches? 2852 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1853) 340 The sturdy little 
painter is seen sprawling over a plank to a boat. 

c. With complement : To sprawl one's last, to 
make a last convulsive struggle in death. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. vil v, Sansculottism, once more 
flung resupine, lies sprawling; sprawling its last. 2863 
Reader 7 Nov. 538 One of them.. is sprawling his last as a 
Japanese. .seems able to sprawl it. 

^ 2 , Of things : To spread out, extend, climb, etc., 
in a straggling fashion. 

274s H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 55 Those hands that are 
always groping, and sprawling, and fluttering. 2825 Scott 
Guy M. ii. His long mis-shapen legs sprawling abroad. 2885 
Manch. Exam, 17 Jan, 5/4 A great, awkward .. goods train 
lies sprawling across the main artery of traffic. 2890 H. 
Frederic Lawton Girl 31 A broad rickety veranda sprawl- 
ing its whole width. ^ 2B92 Quiller-Couch Warwickshire 
Avon 26 The jasmine and the ivy sprawl up its sad- 
colored walls. 

b. In specific uses (see qnots.). 

^ x8o2 Jaaies Mint, Did., To sprawl, to widen out in an 
irreguuir and unsoldier-like manner. — This term is chiefly 
applicable to the cavalry'. 2875 Chambers's Jml. 80 Sports- 
men who hope for success must beware of letting their shot 
sprawL 

o. Of handwriting or written matter. 

2840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story ii, Is it not a sweet 
name ? It sprawls over half the paper. 2858 R. S. Surtees 
Ask Mamma IxviL 302 The description then sprawled over 
four sides of letter paper. 2883 F. M, Peard Contrad. 1 . 33 
The handwriting, as he noted, was large and rather inclined 
to sprawl. 

3 . tratis. To spread or stretch out (something) in 
a wide or straggling manner, Usu, with ont, 

2542 Paynell Catiline xli. 62 This myschiefe is sprawled 
abrode furiherthan you thynke; For it hath not onelyouer- 
flowen Italy, but is also ruone ouer the monntayns Alpes. 
2768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I. 438 Though 1 can sprawl 
out legs too, I feel neither ground to tread on, nor^ter to 
push against. 2825 Scott Guy M, xx, Sprawling out his leg, 
and bending bis back like an automaton. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. ii. i, xii, Speechless nurselings.. sprawl out numb- 
plump little limbs. 2B78 Fraser's Mag, XVIII. 385 Is our 
exuberance of military ^ower so great that we can afford to 
sprawl our military stations all over the Mediterranean? 
Hence Sprawled ppl, a, 

2884 Stevenson Lett. (2899) 1 . 324 The blind man in these 
sprawled lines sends greeting. 

Sprawler (sprj-lw). [f. prec.] One who or 
that which sprawls. Also spec, as a moth-name. 

2832 J, Rennie Consp. Butterjl. ^ Moths 35 The Sprawler 
(Petasia Cassinea..) appears in October. 1839 Dickens 
NicMeby xxiii, Isn’t It enough to make a man crusty to see 
that little sprawler put up in the best business every night. 
2B80 New yirgin. IJ. 205 Half-a-dozen black little shiny 
sprawlers. 

Sprawling (sprg-lig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] 
The action of the verb in various senses. 

13., E, E. Allit. P. B. 403 penne mourkne in he mudde 
most ful nede Alle spyrakle in spranc, no spraiylymg 
awayled. c 2440 Promp. Popy- 47 ® Sprawlyngc, palpitacio, 
1556 PiiAER ^neid iv. Liijb, The blade in fomy blood, 
and hands abrode in sprauling throivn. ex6i6 Chapman 
Bairachom. 238 Who amids the Fenn Swumme with his 
brest vp; hands held vp in vaine,,.And often with his 
sprawlings, came aloft. iSza Monthly Mag. LlII. 335 The 
fairest blossoms of Persian or Arabian poetry.. degenerate 
into extravagant sprawlings. 

SprRfWHng, Ppb- g- [f- prec-J That sprawls, 
in senses of the verb; a. Of animals or persons, 
their actions, etc. 

2550 J. Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Heralds § 29 The vyle blacke 
poysoned spralyng tod«. 2577 Stanyhurst Irel. il. 

9/2 If you put the heire of an horse taile in mire.. for a 
cerlaine space, it will turne to a little thin spraulyng worme. 
2598 Marston Sco. Villanie iir. xi. 225 The whirle on toe, 
The turne about ground, Robms sprauling kicks. io 93 
Creech in Dryden's yttv. (1697) 333 The Cranes descend, 
and bear The sprawling Warriors through the hquid Air. 
'2740 Somerville Hobbinot.x.3'1^ Whirl’d aloft Highoer 
his Head the sprawling Youth he flung. 2792 Nairne 
80 Both hands were necessary now, To drag it off to make 
a sprawling bow. 2802 J asies Milit, Did. s.v., A sprawling 
charge, a loose and irregular movement of «vairy, instraa 
of a close, compact, for^vard attack, 

Sacr.ff Leg. Art (1850)5® Of the sprawling, fluttering tou 

naked angeis..what shall be said 7 1899 

Med. VII. 363 Its gait is of a peculiar sprawhngotor^ter. 

irons/. 2623 Middleton More Dissemblers iv, ii, A pretty , 
womanish, faint, sprawling voice. 

HofGordcn K oS 

mad pickers, tam’d to dilige^e, Oul] „mnle. 1844 

shawling spi^s,Md Ieave^Th 3 ts ^rawling 

.be bmud 

sprawling street of the Wilage- 
sM u, TravBlIing dhected m 
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SPRAYEY, 


a boy’s sprawling hani 1852 Mn& Stowe l/ncle Tam's C. 
xxviil, He. .signed his name to it in sprawling capitals. 
1907 H, Wykdham Flare of Footlights xv, The writing 
seemed vaguely familiar, but for the moment he could not 
identify the sprawling feminine hand. 

Sprawly (sprg'li), a. [f, as prec.] Of a sprawl- 
ing character ; straggly. Also Comb. 

1798 Jane Austen Lett. {1884) 1, 160 Why i.s my alphabet 
so much more sjirawly than yours ? 1897 Blackmore Dariel 
xlix, 1 fell in 'with the rear of that sprawlyjointed troop. 
1905 Longman's Mag. Mar. 443 A sprawly, squirmy, noisy 
kitten. 

t Sprawne, obs. variant of Peawn zb. 

1688 Holme Artnoufy n. 338/1 A Prawhe..is vulgarly 
called a Sprawne. 

Spray (spr^), Also 4-7 spraye, 4-6 sprai, 

7 sprey (8 spry), [Of obscure origin. Connexion 
with Sprag jAI is uncertain.] 

1. collect. Small or slender twigs of trees or 
shrubs, either as still growing or as cut off and 
used for fuel, etc. ; fine brushwood. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11522 Gret fur he made her ani^t 
of wode & of spraL <113x0 in Wri^'ht Lyric P. vi. 27 
Bytuene Mersbe ant Averil when spray biginneth to springe. 
1615 W. Lawson Country Houscw. Card. (1626) 31 If 
these two kindes thriue, they reforme but a spray, and an 
vnder.growth. 1652 Wadsworth tr. Sandoval's Civ. IVars 
Spain 25^ His souldiers. , fetched a great quantitie of sprey, 
or bavins, ..and set fire to them. 1707 Clergyma>Cs Vade- 
.M. (1709) 214 With old Stocks, or Trees of above 20 Years 
old, but some Spry or small Underwood, 1778 [W. H. 
Marshall] Minutes Agric. 7 Apr. 1775, As much prime 
wood as would, with a little .«:pray, have made three bakers 
bavins. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 63 1 Pea sticks, which 
are branches of trees or shrubs well furnished with spray. 
2852 Morfit Tanning ^ Currying 96 Majestic trees 
..with spreading tortuous branches and spray. 1^7 T. 
Hardy IVoodlanders I. viL 134 All he had required had 
been a few bundles of spray for his man Robert 
b. With the (or that). 

Tbe sense in the first quot is somewhat doubtful. 

<t 1300 Floriz if Bt. 275 Ho so wonedc a moneji in 
spray, Nolde him neure longen away, c 1425 Thomas of 
Erceld. 86 He knelyde downe appone his knee, Vndir*neihe 
bat grenwode spraye. ^ iS*3 Douglas /Eneid x\\. Prol. 90 
The spray bysprent wilb spryngand sproutls dispers. 1577 
B. Googe HereshacKs Husb. 11. (1586) 62 b, All the spraye 
that springeth aboue the fiowre, is commonly cut off. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 22 Being gathered Green.. and 
the Spray stripped off in August. 2701 W. Gilpin Forest 
Scenery I. 206 T he mode of growth in the spray, correspond.s 
exactly with that of the larger branches, of which Indeed 
the spray is the origin. 2823 Southey in Q, A'ev. XXX. 3 
The tree^ sheds its leaves not singly, but with the spray 
from which they spring. 1866 Treat. Bot. 241/1 The 
branches are used as fuel.,; the spray for thatching. 
fig. <21^7 Harrington Grounds <5* Reas. Mon. Wks. 
(i7oo) 32 Certainly these People were strangely blind, .to 
aamit the spray of such a stock. 

+C. In the poetic phrase on or upon {the) spray. 
*37S Barbour Bruce xvr. 64 This wes in the moneth of 
May, Quhen byrdis syngis on the spray. C1386 Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 59 The wodedowue vp on the spray She sang 
ful loude & clere. 2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 52 A saill, als 
quhiteas blossum vpon spray, 2523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
1422 How her ble was bryght as blossom on the spray, 

2. A slender shoot or twig. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 157 pere herdes fond hym 
among mory fiagges and sprayes, and sente hym to Silla. 
1358 — Barth. De P. R. xvii. viii. (Tollem. MS.), The 
beste [Araoraum] is pat, pat is..5prad up on reed sprayes. 
2503 Hawes Examp. Firt, xiL 236 Where byrdes sale on 
many a spray. 2567 Fenton Trag. Disc. v. (1898) 1. 201 The j 
plea>ant apple, mustering. .upon the hjeyght of the highest 
•spratse. 2578 Lytb Dodaens vi. IxxxvUi. 771 The branches 
be harde, and parted into other spraies. 2607 Walkincton 
opt. Glass 125 Like spraies and branches from the stemme 
of a tree. 2630 Drayton Muses Eliz. Nymphal iv. xit 
Amongst the liuely Birds melodious Layes, As they re- 
cording sit vpon the Sprayes. 2704 Pope Pastorals^ 
Winter 56 No more the birds shall. .hearken from the 
sprays. 2785 G. Forster tr. Sparrman's Voy, Cape G. 
Hope (1786) 1, 296 Tbe frame of this arched roof.. is com- 
posed of slender rods or sprays of trees. 2833 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Brooke Farm xii. 135 A few ears dangling from the 
sprays for gleaners. 285^ S. Dobell Balder L Poet. AVks, 
2875 II. 22 Little window in the wall Eye-lashed with balmy 
sprays of honeysuckle. 

Jig. c 1400 Pilgr, SovjIc (Caxton, 1483) v. ix. 200 A blessid 
fioure out of this spray shall sprynge. 2563 Mirr. Mng.f 
Hastings ix, None aryse To former type, out thev eaten 
.verlues spraye, Which mounteth them that clyme by law- 
full waj^e. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VJ ii. vi. 50 who. .set his 
murlh'ring knife vnto the Roote, From whence that tender 
.spray did sweetly spring, I meane our Princely Father. 2599 
— Hen. Vj III. V. 5 Shall a few Sprayes of vs.. Spirt vp so 
suddenly into the Clouds, And ouer looke their Grafters? 
1782 Cowper Charity 629 Tbus^ have I sought to grace a 
serious lay With many a wild, indeed, but fiow’ry spray. 
1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. p) § 593 The sprays 
of language are those phrasal forms which are produced by 
the combination of symbolic words. 

b. pi. Hazel, birch, or other twigs used in 
thatching. - 

2520 Churckw. Acc. St. Giles. Reading (ed. Nash) ii For 
Sprayes & thatchyng of the ijo tents at the gravell pytt, 
ij« xj^. 1677 Plot OxfordsJu 64 In some places Wood is so 
- scarce, that they cannot get spraies to fasten on Thatch. 
*733 Ellis Chiltern Tf Vale Farm. 162 Great Planta- 
tions of Hazel, that, .are also of vast Service to the Thatcher, 
by its Stretchers, Sprays, and Wilhs. 2834- »n midland 
dialect use. . . « . 

c. A graceful shoot or twig of some flowenng 
or fine-foUaged plant or tree; used for decoration 
or ornament; an artificial imitation of this. 

i8Ca Catal. Intemat. Exhib.] Brit. II. No. 4848, Manu- 


factured sprays, birds, leaves, seeds, and other artificial 
florists’ materials. 2873 ‘ Ouida * Pascarel I. 64 He would 
never meet me without some spray of roses, or some boughs 
of lemon. 2885 ‘Mrs. Alexander’ At Bay v, Her first 
ball-dr&ss, a delicious combination of white silk tulle and 
lace, with sprays of wild roses. 

3. A metal casting resembling a set of twigs. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1 , 270 When the whole 

has become sufiiciently cooled, the boxes are opened, the 
spray, as the cluster of castings is called, taken out. 2843 
Holtzapffel Turning 1 . 332 The whole mass when poured 
has been compared to a great fern leaf with its leaflets, .nnd 
is usually called a spray. 2879 Casselts Teckn. Educ, IV. 
263/x The pattern-maker connects a number of them in a 
‘ spray i. c., a central stem, with branches springing out on 
cither side. 

4. attrih.f as spray^havin^ -drain, -faggot, etc, 

1778 [W, H. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 31 Dec. 2774, 

*Spray bavins .. los. a hundred. 1850 Ocilvie, *Spray 
<fr<2fH,..a drain formed by burying the spray of trees in the 
earth, which serves to keep open a channel, 2687 Miege 
Gi. Fr. Diet. 11, *Spray Fagots, de menu bois. 27^4 
Museum Rust. II, 382 The small twig«, cut from the ends 
of spray faggots. 1293 Yovkg View Agric. Sussex 33 
The spray.faggot of all his extensive woods being cut down 
as fuel for his kilns. 2898 W. T. Greene Cage Birds 59 
While and *spray millet is the correct food for them [the 
chestnut-cared finches]. 2844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Led- 
bury (2856) I. xix. 247 He carried a long staff,.. pulled from 
some *spray-pile. <22728 Woodward Fossils ii. 120 A 
Piece of •Spray Wood- crypts Haynes Voc. in N. Sf Q. 
(1883) VIII. 45/x Spray wood, brush wood. 2802 Trans. 
Soc, Arts XX. 270 Cut all the spray wood, and make the 
tree a perfect skeleton, leaving all the healthy limbs. 

Spray (Spr^), sbf‘ Also 7-8 spry(e. [app. 
related to the forms cited under Spbay 2 /, 2 Cf. 
also Sprew l.] 

L Water blown from, or thrown up by, the waves 
of the sea in the form of a fine shower or mist, 

a. 2622 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 11. (2626) 228 Now tossing 
.Seas appeare to front the sky, And wrap their curies in 
clouds, frotht with their spry. ^2719 De Foe Cmtsoe 1. (Globe) 
42 We were immediately driven into our close Quarters 
to shelter us from the very Foam and Sprye of the Sea, 
* 7 S® G. Hughes Barbados 278 These trees, .are chiefly 
planted near the sea-side to shelter the neighbouring fields 
.. from being blasted by the salt spry of the sea. 2755 

spray, .,z. The foam of the sea, commonly written 
spiy. 2828 Keats Endym. iv. 257 The salt sea-spry. 
fg. 2752 Smollett Per. Ptc, Ixxiii, Swab the spry from 
your bowsprit, my good lad. 

2726 Bailey (ed. 3}, Spray ^ (of the Sea), a sort of watery 
Mist like a small Ram, occasioned by the dashing of the 
Waves, which flies some Distance, and wets like a small 
Shower. 1789 Trotter Dis. Seamen 54 The gratings arc 
also half covered when it blows hard, to keep out the salt 
spray or rain. 2823 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (2814) 339 
In great storms the spray of the sea has been carried more 
than 50 miles from the shore. 2887 Fbnn Master 0/ 
Ceremonies i. There had been no windy nights when the 
spray was tom from the tops of waves to fly in showers 
over the houses. 

b. Water or other liquid dispersed by impact 
or other means in fine mist4ike particles. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbados 124 A large fire. .to burn the 
bark and dry up the ^ry and juices that fly from them in 
cutting. 2824 Byron yuan xvi. ix, Like a soda bottle when 
its spray Has sparkled. 1837 W.’ Irving Capt. Bonneville 
II. 131 Torrents came tumbling from crag to crag, dashing 
into foam and spray. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, 
xxviii, He almost fancied that that bright face and golden 
hair were looking upon him, out of the spray of the foun- 
tain. 2877 Miss A. B. Edwards Up Nile ix. 251 Still the 
boats chase each other along the dark river, scattering spray 
from their bows, 

c. In fig. uses. 

2796 (see Spouter 3 a]. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. Tv.iv, 
One vast suspended-billow of Life,— with spray scattered 
even to the chimney-tops! 2889 Spectator^ Nov. 630/t It 
may even be that.. the vanquishers.. arc sending out a 
thick spray of roving robbers westward. 

2. Med. A jet of medicated vapour or the like, 
used esp. as a disinfectant or a deodorizer. 

287$ Knight Diet. Mech, 2288/2 Spray,, .the vapor from 
an atomizer, 2880 W. MacCormac Surg. 255 It 

may prove useful for dressing, and where a steam spray is 
not available. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 305 The free 
application of antiseptic sprays for purifying the atmosphere 
of sick chambers. 

b. An instrument used for applying such a jet. 
2882 Richardson in Good Wds. XXII. 52 Any wrvant 

can at any time use the spray. 1895 Arnold Sons' Catal, 
Surg. Instrum. 161 Cocaine Spray, complete. 

3. a. attrib. (in sense i), as spray-drop, -pearl, 
-rainbow, -smoke. 

2826 Mrs. Hemans Forest Sand. i. Ixv, Like spray-drops 
from the strife of torrents flung. 2860 Neale in St. 
'Margaret's Mag. (2895) Tan. 247 'ITie spray-rainbow some- 
times arching above ray head. 2864 Fireside Trav, 

286 The white spray smoke of Tivoli that drove down the 
valley, 2883 A. I. Menken Infelicta 32 To lay my crown \ 
of spray-pearls at his fWt. 

b. Comb., as spray-decked, -spangled, -topped, 
-wet adjs. ; spray-like adj. and adv. 

2832 ^ Motherwell Poems, Witches' Joys iv. Every j 
labouring wave . . Gives them a ghastly lover To wring their j 
■white hands over. And tear their spray-wet hair In the : 
madness of despair, 2839 Bailey Festus 258 The failing of j 
a fountain’s spray-topt stream. 1843 Ruskin Mod, Paint, i 
I, iL iiT. XV. § 6 The legitimate rain-cloud, with its ragged ! 
spray-like edges. 2849 Lever H, Templeton xx, His fair j 
brown hair spray-washed and floating back with the breeze. ' 
2859 K. CoRHWALUS New World 1. 7 The spray-decked 
waters of the Sound. i86x E.' T. Holl.\nd in Peaks, Passes, I 
«5* Glac. Scr. xl. I. 21 The one [stream] was broken and i 
feathered in many a spray-spanglcd fountain. 1 


C. attrib. in terms relating to artificial spraying 
or production of spray, as spray apparatus, iu- 
halation, instrument, pipe, process, etc. 

1867-71 Burgh Mod. Marine Engin. 01^/2 The spray 
ipes, in connection with the injection valves, are secured 
eyond them, witliin the condenser. 187s Knight Diet. 
Mech. 228S/2 Spray-instrument, ..one for the administrai 
tion of an antesthetic or refrigerant in a finely divided liquid 
form. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 600 She was 
ordered spray inhalation of lactic acid. .every two hours. 
1880 Miss Bird Japan I. 303 The odour of cariiolic acid 
pervaded the whole hospital, and there were spray pro- 
ducers enough to satisfy Mr. Lister ! 1881 Richardson in 
Gd. HCordsXXll. 52 For practical purposes..! think the 
simple spray process is the best. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
1 . 305 The method is the same, whether air be used, as in 
the well-known hand-ball spray apparatus, or steam. 

+ Spray, sb.o Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Spbaioh sb.} Outcry. 

13,. K. Alls. 2801 (Laud MS,), Spray, and grade, and 
dismayeyng; Wymmen shrikyng, gyries gradyng. Ibid. 
7882 Michel spray, mychel gradyng, Michel weep, mychel 
waylyng. 

t Spray, sb.^ Obs. Also sprey. [var. of Spbee 
sb-l A spree or drinking-bout ; frolic. 

1813 Ann. Reg., Chron. 59/2 He said he had had a fine 
sprey, and was burnt to death in the inside. 1819 Scott 
Leg. Montrose Introd,, The Sergeant was apt to tarry 
longer at the Wallace Arms, .than was consistent with strict 
temperance... After such sprays, as he called them, were 
over [etc.]. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 206 
A feather that*s got rumpled by sport and spray. 

t Spray, v.^ Obs. Also 5 spra. [? Related 
to Spray jAI] intr. To spring, take rise. 

02425 Thomas of Erceld, And mekill bale sail afiet 
spraye, VVhare jqye & blysse was wontc to bee. c 2460 
Towneley Myst. xiv, 449 In bedlem, land of Iuda,..Out of 
it a duke shall spra. Ibid, xvL 229 Of bedlem a gracyus 
lord shall spray. 

+ Spray, Obs.'~^ [ad. MDu. sprayen, 
spraeyen,^VlYiGi, sprmjen^ spreien, in the same 
sense.] trans. To sprinkle. 

2527 Andrew Brunsvyke's Distyll, Waters Livb, Flcsshc 
or other thynges sprayed with the same water abydetb 
longe tyme good. 

Spray, rare, [f. Spray sb,'C\ 

1. irons. To furnish with sprays or twigs. 

2572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 88 b. And the hande highte 
Palma, when the fingers benne streithte foorthe, as it were 
I boughes, or braunches sprayed. 

! 2. intr. To grow out into sprays or twigs; to 

ramify, 

187* C, Kmc Sierra Nevada iL 42 Huge branches which 
quickly turn down, and spray out. 2892 J. Wiksor Colum- 
bus vi. 232 It became clear that the currents of the Atlantic 
.. sprayra in a circling fringe in the North Atlantic. 

Spray (spr?). ti.4 [t Spbav sb:d\ 

1. trans. To diffuse or send in the form of spray ; 
to scatter in minute drops. 

2829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 92 A strong beam of light 
. .sprayed itself into innumerable sparks. 1852 M. Arnold 
‘ Ve Storm-winds ’ etc., 49 Where tne nich’d snow-bed sprays 
down Its powdery fall x89i Gd. Words XXII. 51 The 
solution may be . . sprayed freely into the safe. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med, Iv. 685 A 5 per cent, solution of 
menthol should be sprayed up the nostril. 

2. To Sprinkle with or as with spray; to wet 
with fine particles of water or other liquid, esp. by 
means of a special instrument or apparatus, 

2861 Ld. Lytton & Fane Tannhausersi While from be- 
neath The creeping billow of calamity Sprays all bis hair 
with cold. 2884 E, P. Roe Nat. Ser, Story ix, The foliage 
was. .sprayed by a garden syringe. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 678 An excellent ijfan of treatment is.. to spray 
Uie nose with one of the liquid paraffins. 

3. absol. To scatter or throw up spray. 

2891 Cent. Diet. s.v„ The instrument will either spout or 
spray. 2906 Blackw. Mag, Nov. 664/1 Below, the Porto, 
a fine Irouting stream,.. foams and sprays and chafes. 

' 4. intr. To issue or rise as spray. 

189s Funk's Stand. Diet. s.v., He caused the perfume to 
spray. 

Hence Sprayed ppl. aJ 

2892 Pall Mall G. 3 May 6/3 The argument that there i.s 
not the slightest danger of poisoning in using sprayed 
apples. 

Sprayed, ppl- a.^ [f. spray (also spry, spreathe, 
etc.), of obscure origin, common in south-western 
dialects, chiefly in the pa, pple.] Roughened or 
made sore by exposure to cold, 

2869 Blackmore Loma D. xxxi, It was much worse 
than Jamaica ginger grated into a poor sprayed finger. 
29x2 Kingsbridge Gaz. 26 May 3/2 For chapped and 
sprayed hands caused by wind and cold. 

Sprayer (spr^'w). [f. Spray z;.4] One who 
or that which sprays; e^. z. machine for diffusing 
insecticides over plants and trees. 

1802 in Cent. Diet. 2894 Times 29 Nov. 4/4 The machine 
used was Strawson’s standard sprayer. 2900 Trans. Lljghl- 
^ Agric. Soc, 302 The sprayer [of trees], therefore, should 
not be smoking. . - 

- Sprayey (spr^d), aX [f. Sprat jA^] Having 
sprays or small twigs ; spray-like. 

2849 Lever H, Templeton xii, The candles wctc.. glitter- 
ing like stars through the sprayey branches [of the larch- 
tree]. 2859 Dav. Dunn Iviii, Fcrn.s, jingled their 
sprayey leaves with the wild myrtle. 2882 Garden 24 Jan. 
25/2 Soft packing. .may consist of soft sprayey faggots.^ 

Sprayey (sprF‘*i), a,^ [f. Sprat sh,*L\ Casting 
or carrying spray; of the nature of spray. 
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S^tKXruf. XXX* m The dark*watcrcd foDntain 
shedding its gloomy, or rapid, or sprayey stream, down the 
check of a lofty rock. 1854 G. Greenwood Ha/s ^ Mix. 
hapx 65 The roll of heavy seas, the rush of sprayey winds. 
x8^x Miss Broughton Mrs. Bligh vih, A. .dark rain.cloud 
sails up and shakes out three sprayey drops from its skirts 
upon them. 

Spraying, vH. sb. [f. Sprat vA] The action 
of dispersing as, or sprinkling with, spray; cotter. 
a liquid used as a spray. 

. xSgt yml. R. Agric. Sac. 853 Paris green, used as a spray, 
xng for de^truction of orchard caterpillars. 2894 Board of 
Agric.Circntar'^Q^ xo. 3The5olutionurasmade topenetrale 
the soil by frequent sprayings. 2896 E. G. Lodeman 
The Spraying of Plants. .for.. destroying Insects. 

attrib, 2884 Knight Diet; Mech. Suppl. 846/2 Spraying 
Machine^ a machine, .to irrigate growing cotton plants with 
wet poison to destroy the cotton caterpillar. 

Spraying, fpl. a. [f. as prcc.J Casting up 
or scattering spray. 

^ 2877 Talmace iSVrr/r. 49 With rolling rivers, .and spray- 
ing fountains. 2879 H. Drummond in G. A. Smith Lt/e 
(1^9) 161 Green, foaming, spraying, roaring river. 

Sprayiess, a. [f. Spb.st ji.-'J Having no 
spray. 

187* Daily News 21 Aug., The waves lie in great, green, 
heavy, almost sprayless masses. 

Spread (spred), sb. Also 5 spredd. [f. the 
verb. Cf. I.G. spredde, spretde, G. spreile.'} 

I. fL vd bitter spread, a hard e.vperience. Obs. 

^2440 Bone Florence 2843 The maryner set hur on hys 
bedd, Sche hadd soone aftur a byttur spredd, 

2 . The act of spreading in space: degree or 
extent of this. 

x6*6 Bacon Sylva §676 No Flower hath that kinde of 
Spread that the Woodbine hath. 2733 W. Ellis ChilUrn 
^ VaU Fann. 229 Many and long Koots, which by their 
circ^r spread.. are more than ordinarily capacitated to 
receive the fertile Benefits of the.. Dung and Stale. 2784 
CowPER Taxkw, 245 These naked shoots.., more a.sptring, 
and with ampler spread, Shall boast new charms. 2822 
Ioanna Baillie Metr. Beg.^ IVallneexxxWy Broad grew his 
breast with ampler spread. 2858 W. I^cles Guide Bleu, 
heim Palace (ed. 7) 23 Beeches, which have now attained a 

g rowth of such luxuriance and spread of branches. 1865 
AMERON Malayan Indiaxji The trees being of one age are 
of a uniform height, thickness of trunk, ana spread of lop. 

b. With tkei The extent, expanse, or super- 
ficial area of something. 

1692 T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent. 125 Determine the 
number of Men for sailing from the Spread of Canvas. Ibid. 
227 Equations between the spread of Sails, and the Velocity 
of the Wind, a 2702 ^Iaunorell Joum. ferux. <1749) 14a, 

1 measured one of the largest (trees], and found it., thirty 
seven yards in the spread of its boughs. 2733 W. Ellis 
CAiltempr f^ale Fartn, 219 Raise a Border six or twelve 
Inches high, uexording to the spread thereof, z^o Dana 
Bef, Mast xxiii, He knew., the spread of every sail., in feet 
and inches. 2856 Ol&isted Slave States 322, 1 found that 
the spread of its branches covered a circle of the diameter 
of forty-two paces. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq* 234 
Under the immense spread of the starry heavens. 

o. Capacity for spreading or extending; ten- 
dency to spread or go apart. 

277a C. Hutton Bridges 58 ITie. .thickness of a pier., 
shall just balance the spread or shoot of the arch. 2885 
C. T, Davis^ Manuf. Leather 558 Skins dressed by this 
process, ..it is claimed, are made soft, pliable, and with 
elasticity or spread. 

d. The point at which something spreads. 

2896 iVestm. Caz. 25 July 3/x A beautiful old orcliard is 
full {of mud] to the spread of the trees* branches. 

3 . With a: An expanse or stretch of something. 
Also, a spread-out layer or stream (quot. 1 747). 

272* Addison Spect, No. 549 F 3 , 1 have got a fine Spread 
of improveable Lands. 2746 Hervey Medit. (x8i8) 99 
Nearer the houses we perceive an ample spread of branches, 
1747 Gentl. Mag. 321 Which made the corn run in a thin 
even spread under it. 2824 Examiner 71/2 A dark spread 
of calm water. 2840 Barret Water Colour Paint. 204 The 
sky at this time of the afternoon frequently exhibits a tender 
spread of yellow. 2880 Blackmore Mary Anerley 11. 63 
He struck into the gill from a trackless spread of moor, 
b. Naut. A £splay of sails. 

2849 Cupples Green Hand vii, (2856) 64 The whole spread 
of her mizen and main canvass shining like gold cloth 
against the fore. 2889 Welch Text Bk. Naval Archil.^ ii. 
40 A mastless ship requires less stability than one carrying 
a large spread of canvas. 

4 u The fact of being spread abroad, diffused, or 
made know ; diffusion, dispersion : a. With a. 

• 267s R. Burthogge Causa Dei 389 Of so large a spread 
then was the knowledge of God. *73* Neal Hist, Furit, 
11822) L 28 The translation of the New Testament by 
T3'ndal..bad awonderful spread among the people. 276^2 
GoLDSiL Cit. W. Ixiii, The period of renewed barbarity 
began to have an universal spread much about the same 
time. ‘x8os Southey in C. C. Southey Li/e {1850) II. 324 
It would yield either to a general spread of knowledge. .or 
to the unrestrained attacks of infidelity. 

b. With the and of. (The common use.) 

2750 Abp. Herring in J. Duncombe Lett, (1773] f !• 27*» f 
cannot account for the large spread^ of the story. 2785 
Cowper Let, y, Newton 24 SepL, ^yhile the spread of the 
gospel continues so limited as it is. — Let, W. Bagoi 
9 Nov,, [The Bishop’s charge] deserves the most extensive 
spread. 2853 Prescott Philip //, h. in. I. 321.lt mayhem 
strange that the spread of the reformed religion should so 
long have escaped., the Holy Office. 2892 Speakers May 
S34/X The growth of education and the spread of scientific 
training. 

c. Without article. 

1864 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene i. xvii. 429 The condi- 
tions oi spread of (yellow fever in a ship] arc probably as 


favourable as in the most crowded city. 2897 A/lbuiPs 
Syst. Med. II. 89 The disease disregards anatomical boun. 
dari^.. the direction of spread being determined .. by 
contiguity. 

H. 1 6 . ? A long oar or sweep. Obsr"^ 

2698 Fryer Acc, E, India /jp P, 26 These Boats are as 
large as one ofour Warc.Bargcs,..hut padling with Paddles 
instead of Spreads, and cany a great Burthen with little 
trouble. 

6. slang. Butter. 

281* J. H. Vaux Flash Dtci.^ Spread^ buUcr. 2865 Slang 
Dict.tS/read, butter, a term with workmen and school^ys. 

7 . coUoq, A banquet, feast, meal. 

Common from about 1825, 

282a Gentl. Mag. XCII. i. 31 Spreads on the grass for the 
belter sort of people, 2844 T.T.J. Parsons W, 

vi, I gave very correct feeds — spreads we used to call tnem. 
2893 Vizetelly Glances BackX.xv, 300 He..was a constant 
attendant at these little spreads. 

8. a. A bed-cover, coverlet. Orig. U,S, 

Prob. after Du. sprei (fsprey,^ ^pree) or G. spreile (dial. 
spreitf spree/, LG. spreed), Kilian gives spreeder and bed. 
sbreeder as cunent in Du. and Fris. of hts time. The comb. 
bed-spread, given as local U.S. by Bartlett (1848), is now 
also common in English use. 

2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx,(She would] flourish 
the sheets and spreads all over the apartment. x888 Pall 
Mall, G, X Nov. 3/2 Each bed ..was provided with a 
feather lick : but the night being warm these spreads were 
thrown off. 

b. A shawl {Slang Did, 1859). 

Spread (spred), t/. Forms: Inf, a, 3 spraede, 
3-0 (9 dial.) spredo (3-4 -en, 5 -yn) ; 5 epreede, 
7, 9 dial, spreed; 5 spreyde, 6 .SV., 9 dial, 
spreid ; 6 spreade, 6- spread (9 dial, spreead). 

4 spredd, 4, 6 spredde (6 arc/i, -en), 4, 6-7 
spred. 7. 4 sprad, 6 .Sir. spraid, 9 dial, sprade. 
^rd sing, pres, 2-4 spret (2, 4 sprat). Pa. t, a, 
3-5 spradde, 4-5 (9 dial.) sprad ; 4, 6 (9 dial.) 
sprade. 0 , 3-6 spredde, 4 spredd, 4-7 (9 
dial.) spred, 7- spread. 7. 7 spreded, 9 dial, 
spreeded, .SV. spreidit. Pa. pple, a, 2-4 i- 
sprad, 3-4 y-sprad (4 -spradde), 6 i-sprode ; 
3-6 (9 dial, and arch!) sprad {5 spradde). 0 , 
2-4 i-spred (4 hi-), 4 y-spred, 5 e-spred ; 3-4 
spredd, 3-7 (9 dial/} spred (4 sprid), 4-7 epre dde ; 

5 Sc. spreid, 6 (9 dial!) spreed, 7 sprede; 6 
spreade (JV. spraid), 7- spread. 7. 5 sprsden, 

9 spreaden, spredden {flial, spreeden, etc.). 
5 . 6 spredded, 8 spreaded. [OE. spr^dan (in 
combs., esp. t 6 -sprkdanyOxi 6 .sprkdung),^(y?Ti%, 
*sprida (WFris. spriede^ NFris. spriad, spreer\ 
MDa. spre{e)den (WFlem. spreeden^ spreen)^ 
spreiden, (Du. spreiaen, spreien), MLG, and LG. 
sprldefij spreiden (LG. also spreen^ spreien\ 
OHG. spreitan (MHG. and G. spreiten^ G. dial. 
spriUn) ; not native m Scand., Da. sprede (f spree) 
and Sw. sprida fMSw. spridha, spredha) being 
from LG. The nltimate etymology is uncertain.] 

I, trans. L To stretch or draw out (a cloth, 
etc.) so as to display more or less fully; to open 
out or lay out so as to cover or occupy some space. 

c 2200 Ormin 1015 Witt tu halt an wa3henfft Wass spredd 
fra wah to waxhe. c 2205 Lay. 1215 SeoOden he nam he bude 
, .of hare hinde, bi-foren (»an wefede he faeo spradde. e 2338 
R. Brunne citron. (x8zo) 227 Almcrlc bis banere sprad, & 
ojw barons mo. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 61 But 
^ Romayns wyfes. .wente wik hir beer i-sprad. c 2400 St, 
Alexius (Trio. ColkOxC 57)46oJ>at writanon be gan sprede. 
And by-fore hem alle rede, c 2450 Mirk's Festial 115 Wher- 
for mony..spradden clohys in pe way. 2533 Wriothesley 
Chron. (Camden) 1, 21 Their was a raye cloath, blew, spr«d 
from the bighe desses of the Kinges IJencbe unto the high 
alter of Westminster, 2594 Kvd Corytelia i. 74 TTie golden 
Sunne, where ere be driue His glittring Chariot, findes our 
Enslgnes spred. 26x5 G. Sandys Trav. ztj ITiese two did 
spread a Turkie carpet on the rocke, and on that a table- 
cloth. 2652 Needham tr, Selden's Mare Cl. 97 To have.. 
Nets spread between stakes driven into the Sea. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 361 Spiders in the Vault their 
snary Webs have spred, 2733 W. Elus Chiltern 4- Pale 
Farm, iix Lay, chamber, and spread their Roots, so that 
the Fibres might not touch one another. 2823 F. (^lissold 
Ascent Mt. Blanc 22 A soft breath of wind spread its folds, 
and floated it gently in the air, 2848 Dickens Dombey 
xxvi, The Major. .sent the Native — who alwa^’S rested on a 
mattress spread upon the ground . . — to light him to bis room. 
2902 R, Bagot Donna Diana xvii. 335 He spread the new’S- 
paperon the table before him. 

transf, and fg. 2370-80 Visions St, Paul 242 In O* E. 
il/ifc., His ovme cha(r]trc hak he rad, pal his synnes were 
inne isprad, cif4o Capcrave Life SI. Kat/u v. 2824 
Spreede me in thi mercy, Icte me neuerc falle In to myn 
enemyes bandes. 2526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 2532) 275 b, 
Holy cbarite..dilatetb Sc spredeth the berte of man or 
woman. 2638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 128 All sins are xiot 
so necessarily to be spread before the Priest, 2672 Milton 
Samson ix47lnvocate bis aid.., spread before him How 
highly it concerns his glory now To (etc.]. 27x5 Pope 

Iliad i. 65 A sudden night he spread. And gloomy darkn^ 
roll'd around his head. 2780 Mirror No. lox, The toils 
which her own imagination, and the art of Marlow, had 
spread for her. x8«-iz Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. 
(1827) V. 123 It is not for ibc purpose of advocating, kut of 
reprobating exclusion of testimony, that these remarkable 
cases are spread upon the carpet. 2873 H, C. Banister 
Music 17 'ITie notes, .arc to be played.. in Arpeggio,.. or 
spread obliquely, as it is termed. 

b. Spec. To expand, unfurl, or set (sails). ^ 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2828 Hor seilcs hii spredep in k® se 
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& hider hii comej) iwis. iS7o-< Lambarde Perami. Kent 
(1820) 2X1 They shall spread their sailcs logo towards tbo^e 
parts that the King intendeth. 1582 N. LicHtFiELO tr. 
Casianhedas Cofw. E. Ind. l xxviii, TTie whole Fleete 
bauing wayed, did then begin to cut and spread theirsayles. 
26x1 Bible Isaiah xxxni.23 1'hey could not well strengthen 
t^ir nmt, they could not spr^d the saile. 1697 Dryden 
/hneid vl 418 He spreads hb canvas; with his pole he 
Charles 4 Clenard 332 
A large Ship going out of Port, Crharles, with her Saib all 
spread. 1781 Cowper Truth 5 Man, on the dubious waves 
^error lop d, . Spreads all his canvass. 2823 Quentin 

u.xxw. Not a French banner has been borne down, not a 
sail spread from England. 

C. Const, on, over, under, upon. 

*38* WvcLiF 2 Kings \\\\. 25 He toke an couerl>*te,,.and 
spradde vron hb face, 2535 Coverdale Numb, iv, 13 They 
shalyspredc a clothe of scarlet ouer it. Ibid. 14 They shal 
sprede a coueiynge of doo skynnes theron. 2596 Dal- 
EVMPLE tr. Leslies Hist, Scot. I. 04 Thair held tbaylaid 
vpon. .a groffe seek spred vndir tname. 26x1 Bible yob 
9 ^*=c»»spreadetn hb cloud vpon iL — Isaiah xxv. 7 
He wil destroy,, the vaile that b spread ouer all nations. 
*74® Franci^s tr, Hor., Sat. 11, iv. 102 What!. .on foul 
couches Tyrian cari^ls spread? Fatal Sisters 

3X^Gondula, and Geira, spread O’er the youthful king your 
shield. 2820 Scott Monast, x, I should have spread my 
mantle over the frailties of my spiritual father. 1837 P, 
Keith Bot. Lex, 399 Each membrane represents a bag or 
sac, without any opening, spread upon the organs. 

d. To display in wide extension. 

2600 Fairfax Tasso vi, xxii, A goodly plalne dbplayed 
wide and broad, Eeiweene the citie and the campe was 
sprad. Z764G0LDSM. Trav.jgis Where wild Oswego spreads 
her swamps around. 2766 — Vicar viii, Where wilos, im- 
raeasurabfy spread, Seem lengthening as 1 go. 1807 J, 
Barldw Coluntb. i, 220 He saw, thro’ central zones, the 
winding shore Spread the deep Gulph. 2838 Thirlwall 
Greece xxxiv. IV. 345 The Euxine spread its waters before 
their eyes, S. Lakcdon Ap/ieal to Ser/ent t 22 The 
nmgnificent vision which lay spread beneath when the great 
city came up close to the ‘holy moantsin * itself. 

e. To flatten out ; to make of a ihin flat form. 

Used s/ec. with ref. to diamonds: see quots. 2704-6 and 

2850. 

2704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4034/4 A seven Stene Diamond Ring, 
..the middle Stone weighing about 5 Grains sprea^ 2706 
Ibid. 4200/4 Ike Diamond weighing near ix Grains, well 
^read, and of a perfect Water. x8ii Pinkerton Gcog, 
Polynesia (ed. 3) 522 The nose is always spread at the 
point, perhaps owing to the mode of salutation, in which 
they press their noses together. 2850 Holtzapffel Turning 
III. 1322 Ikb cut is employed upon such stones as are thin, 
and large on the surface, or, as it is called, much spread. 
2900 Hasluck Mod. Eng. Handy-bk. 129 Small drills, .are 
generally made by filing the round steel wire, .and then 
spreading the small end with a single blow from a. . h a mm er. 

£ To thrust (walls) out or apart. 

*793 Smeaton Efiystone L. § 274 The whole would lie 
upon the ledges like a single stone, without any tendency 
to spread the walls. 

2 . t a. To draw or stretch out (the limbs or a 
person) in some form of punishment or torture. Ohs. 

0x225 Ancr. R. 390 Hb leoue licome h®* bpred o 
rode, a 2240 Uretsun in O. E. Horn. I. 285 H>vi nam ich 
in kin earmes..SAva istrahie and bprad on rode, a 2300 
Cursor M. x6663 pai..ledd him kan to k« *9^® t*®* and k^*- 
OD pal him spred. ^2375 Sc, Leg, Sam/sili, (Andrew) 410 
Gyf Jrat I dred be croice, quhare.in crbte wes spred, pt loy 
of it I na prechii 50W. CZ450 Myrr, our Ladye 249 The 

mother se her sonne cruelly spredde on the crosse. CZ475 
Henrvson Orph. 4 Euridyee 249Turnandaquhele.., And 
on it spred a man hecht ixione. 2526 R. WHVTFORDi'l/ffr^/- 
loge (1893) 100 So w'cre they sprad vpon a gredyren w» bote 
coles & broyJed. 

b. To lay down with the limbs relaxed. 

2693 Dryden yuv. vx. 85 Many a fair Nymph has in a 
Cave been spread, .4jid much good I^ove, without a Feather- 
Bed. 2^7 — Virg. Past. x. 21 I^Icenalian Pines the God- 
like Swam bemoan, When spread beneath a Rock he sigh’d 
alone. 

3 , a. To send out in various directions so as to 
cover or extend over a larger space. Also_;^. 

a 2200 Vices 4 Virtues 45 Caritc sprat hb bowes on brmde 
and oa lengSe swi0e ferr. 0x2*5 R. P® 

sunne. .was for8x btienon beih..uorto spreden ouer al hole 
luuegleames. 01400 Cursor M. sjSyj (Colt. Galba), Glotony 
and dronkinhede, ful raani branches out kai sprede, 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W, deW. 2531) 30 Than grace spredeth her 
beames, that all the soule of man b brj'ght as a lantcrne. 
2565 CrmFER Thesaurus s.v. Pando, The cime spreadeih the 
branches or boughes. 2625 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Card, (2626) 23 I^oke how far a tree spreads his boughs 
aboue, so far doth he put hb roots vnder the earth. 

Milton P. L. iv. 643 Pleasant the Sun When first on this 
delightful Land he spreads Hb orient Beams. 

b. To hold out, stretch out, extend (the hands 
or arms). 

erzzSo Kent. Serjn. in O. E. Misc. 31 Ure lord yim., 
Spredde hb bond, and tok hb lepre. a 2300 H eweiofc 95 

And oker he refte him hors or wede, Or made mm wne 
bandes sprede. 0 2340 Hampole Psalter cxIil 6 , 1 /"J 

hend till k®« c 2450 Mirk's Festial 124 He.. fell 
he grownd, wj’th fays armes sprad abrod, as Crist spra 
armes on k® cfos. 0x5^ Skelton » 

hold my armes abrode. The to recejme redy 
Milton Vac. Exerc, 93 Trent, who like 
Giant spreads His thirsty Arxn^ 2781 
Like bim,tbesoul..Spreadwdehcrar^ of ^ 

2815 Shelley JS3 He..sp^d his^^i« 

Her panting bosom. 1842 Teskx siw . jj jj^rresL 

closeVnd dik my arms I spread. And s^dow d all her resL 

C. To extend, open out (the wing , )• 
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spread his healing wings over every place. 1667 Milton 
P. II. 928 At last his Sail-broad Vannes He spreads for 
flight. 1784 CowPER Task iil 135 The fly, That spreads his 
motley wings in th' eye of noon. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 
vr. xlv, When the earth. .Shook with the sullen thunder, he 
would spread His nostrils to the blast. 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev. III. V, iii, Swift-rending is her stroke; look what a paw 
she spreads. 

d. To extend, make larger or \vider. rarc^ 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 399 He bulde newe cilees 

• •and sprad ]>g endes of his kyngdom >vydder ban dede his 

fader, c 1400 Bray Irel. (1871) 295 The Pope., 

grauntyd the Kyng that he shuld ynto Irland wend for to 
..spred the termys of holy Churche. 1596 Halrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Seal, 1. 147 To spred the boundes of that 
Jmpire baith braid and w’yde. 

4. To distribute or disperse (a substance or a 
number of things) over a certain superficies or 
area ; to scatter. 

C12S0 Gen. 4 * Fx. 490 Or or flum noe spredde his fen. 
cx’^o Nominale (Skeat) 118 W[oman) scheruth come and 
muk spredilh. c 1394 P, PI, Crede 301 Nou han ^ei. . spi- 
cerie sprad in her purse, to parten where hem lust. 1426 
Audelay Poems 78 Fore blak blood he se e-spred Apon the 
aschelere even, c 1450 Merlin xv, 240 Tner sholde ye 
haue sein grete trouble of tables downcaste and the vitaile 
I-spredde wide. 1573 Tusser Ilusb. (1878) 33 Sawe dust 
spred thick, makes alley trick. 1598 Soliinan <5* Pers, v. ii, 
Spredding on the hoord A huge heape ofour imperiall coyne. 
1667 Milton P, L, iv. 255 The flourie lap Of som irriguous 
Valleyspread her store. 1687 A, Lovell tr. Tkevenoi's Trav. 

I. 36 There you see.. men sitting upon a Carpet on the 
ground, with a great many Books spread round about them. 
J727 Philip Quarll (z8z6) 42 He was busy, .in turning and 
spreading the grass. 1742 London .5- Country Brew, t. (ed. 4) 
9 When the Malt is dried it must not cool on the Kiln, hut 
be. .spreaded wide in an airy Place. 18x5 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sci. Art II. 6zi For grass land.. half as much 
fraarl), thinly and evenW spread, will generally sufflee. 184X 
LKHE-Arab. Hts. I. q 6 He poured out the powder into it, and 
spread it. 1895 R. W. Frazer Silent Codsj Pearl of Temple 
(1896) 57 The ryots who spread the water in the fields. .lay 
dead before the rice was ready for reaping, 

“b. To distribute in a thin layer ; esp, to smear. 
Also_;f^, (quot 1731 -S). 

1558 Warde tr, Alexis' Seer. 28 Than hauyng put to it 
the Storax, ^reddeit vpon a linnen cloth. 1579 Fulke^<////, 
Rastel 782 The residue of the. .bread, .was giuen to. .chil- 
dren.,, whether to spredde their butter,.. or to eate it with 
cheese, I cannot save, z6zz Bible z Kings\\,yi He..ouer- 
layd them with gold, and spread gold \T)on the Cherubims, 
and. .the palme trees. 173X-8 Swift Polite Conv, Introd., 
They [polite spcechesl ought to be husbanded better, and 
spread much thinner. 1815 J. Smith PoJtorama Sci, ^Art 

II . 207 A small quantity of the amalgarm spread upon 
another piece of .leather. Z870 Pail Mall G, 23 Sept. 12/1 
The unknown genius spreads butter upon his bread. 

c. To place in an open or expanded manner; 
to distribute over a certain space, time, etc. 

1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. iii. iii. 101 He spread the Watch, 

• .Strongly to guard the place where Pedringano [etc.]. 
a 1631 Donne Epithalam, Line. Inn x The Sun-beames in 
the East are spred. 1634 Sir T« Herbert Trav, 209 In 
some places [a stream] spreads Meanders. Z743 Francis tr. 
Horace^ Odes 11. i. 5 For whom the triumphs o^r Dalmatia 
spread Unfading honors round thy laurel’d head. Z748 
Anson's Foy. li. v, z8o We spread our ships in such a man- 
ner, that it was not probable any vessel 01 the enemy could 
escape us. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip, i. (1842) 13 Some- 
times it is easy to spread these [flues] over one side or wall 
of the room. 1855 Ot^s Circ, Sci.., Inorg, 133 The 
knowledge needed by the artist . •involves various inquiries, 
spread over many sciences. 1885 Act 48-49 Viet, c. 50 § zx 
The repayment of the money to be borrowed shall be spread 
over a series of years. 

d. To lay out (a meal, banquet, etc.). 

Z784 CowpER Task 1, 433 Beneath the open sky she spreads 
the feast. Z794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho xxxviii, 
At a banquet spread under a gay awning. 1828 Duppa 
Trav, Italy, etc. 63 The table on which the last supper 
was spread is in the church of St. John Lateran. 2852 
Hawthorne Blithedale Rom, xxiv,^ Some old-fashioned 
skinkcre and drawers . . were spreading a banquet. 1868 
Holme Lee B, Godfrey xlvii, Tea was spread on the round 
table. 

6 . a. In pass, of persons, animals, etc. : To be 
scattered, dispersed, or distributed over or through- 


out some area. 

• (7x250 Gen. Ex, 650 And or he Avas on werlde led, Hb 
kinde was wel wide spied. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3264 We 
ssolleh bom abbe al uor nojt.. Vor hii beh naked & onywar 
& ysprad wytie. a 1300 Cursor M. 6046 O bam it was sua 
mani bredd, Ouer all be land ban ware )jai spredd. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolb) II. 169 perfore it is pat pty beeb 
i-spred so wyde. c 1536 in Thynne Animadv. (1875) 80 Thes 
holy men beyn thus about sperd \read spred], tborow all 
thb lond, in euery sled, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 3 Dec. 1657, 
Thb sect was now wonderfully spread. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. 302 The other [dromedary] is found spread 
over all the Desarts of Arabia. 1826 Samouelle Direct. 
Collect. Insects fy Crttsi. 44 He met with a certain species 
of Papilio in abundance and spread all over the island. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XX. 248/2 The Rook is spread over the greater 

part of Europe. , . , . . 

+ b. To cause to increase or multiply ; to beget. 
<21300 Cursor M. 10684 It was boden in b^ir ledd Wit 
mariace he folk to sprede. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. i. 49 
Young Epapbus.. To Phaeton objects that he was bred Of 
mortal straine, and not divinelie spred. 

6 . To disseminate or diffuse; to cause to be- 
come prevalent or (more) widely existent, present, 

known,' felt, etc. ,, , r 

Various contexts are illustrated by the separate groups of 


Z3W Cursor M. 62x3 Son w^ in land be tifend sprei 
pe folk was turned again and fledd. ^1330 Brun] 


Chron. JVace (Rolls) 3111 Hymschamed sore of his chaunce 
pat hit was so wyde yspred pat his lemman was a-wey led. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prioress'. T. Prol. 2 0 lord our lord, thy 
name how merueitlo^ Is in this large worlde ysprad. 1503 
Hawes Examp, Firt. vii. 94 Of whose noble dedes the 
brute and sowne Was spred by euery straunge habytacyon, 
1595 In Catk. Rec, Soc. Publ, V. 35oYt was spread in the 
cuntry that he had convinced the minister in diverse poinies 
of religion. z66a Extr. Si, Papers Friends Ser. ii. 151 
Such base lyes. .are now dayly & hourely spread abroad 
against our present Gracious ICing. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie 
Crint, Laius Scot. i. xxix. § 6 (1699) * 5 * She having spread 
these Mis-reports before she was cited. 1725 Berkelety 
Proposal Conv, Savage Amer. Wks. 1871 III. 2x7 Mission- 
aries for spreading the gospel among their countrymen. 
1746 P. Francis tr, Horace, Art Poet. 469 [This] shall., 
across the seasTo distant nations spread the writer's fame. 
1823 Quentin D, xii, For this Louis promised to pro- 
vide, by spreading a report that the Ladies of Croye had 
escaped, 1849 Ticknor Span. Lit. 1 . 33 His reputation 
was early spread throughout Europe, on account of his 
general science. 

{b) a z^oo Cursor M, 12716 Quen drightin gan to sprad his 

f race Til his aun cboslings treu. <71380 Wyclif Set, IVks, 
, 246 pis wrong is brood sprad in Cristendom. Z422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Prisn Priv, 208 The taste is a commyn 
witte, Spradeii throgh the body. 1450-80 tr, Secreta Secret, 
29 Nature spredith u through allc parties of the body, and 
therfore the stomak hath Ittille part of be hete. 1538 
Starkey England i. i. 7 So ys the mynd then most perfyt 
when hyt communyth & spredyth hys vertues abrode, 
c 16x4 Sir W. Mure Dido FEneas 11. 106 O how quick 
doth love.. spread in every parte A furiows flame! x668 
Wilkins Real Char. i. L 3 The present Coptic or iEgyptian 
..was probabl3» spred amongst that people in the days of 
Alexander the Great. 1720 Pope Iliaaocxw, 770 Cheering his 
men, and spreading deaths around. 2768 Goldsm. Good-n. 
Man t, Slie could spread an horse-laugh through the pews 
of a tabernacle, 1831 Scott Ct, Rob, xxvi, Do thy gifts, 
accomplishments, and talents, spread hardness as well as 
polish over thy heart? 1854 Poultry Chron. II. 266 It 
seems likely that, by thus spreading the local interest, shows 
..might become self-supporting, Short Hist, 

iii. §4. 128 Wandering teachers.. crossed sea and land to 
spread the new power of knowledge. 

(c) 1743 Francis tr. Horace, Odes iv, iv, 27 The Rhxetian 
bands.. Were wont to spread their baneful terrors far, 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxxiv, It spread a general 
alarm among Moniont's people. 1831 Scott Quentin D, 
Introd., Numerous private emissaries of the restless Louis 
..were every where spreading the discontent which it was 
his policy to maintain. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, vi. II. 
157 His arrival spread dismay through the whole English 
population. 

7. rejl. a. To extend, expand, etc., in various 
senses. 

1340 Ayenb. 17 I>is zenne him to-delb and spret ine zuo 
uele deles b^t onneabe me may hise telle. 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 91 Also pare ys a tree bat hauys leuys 
of vygour, and his braunebes spredyn hem on b^ erthe, 
1526 Pilgr, Perf, (W, de W, 1531) 25 b, Remember his ex- 
tension, .on the crosse, and consyder how mekely he spred 
bym selfe on the same. 2590 Spenser F, Q. hi. i. 20 Before 
the gate a spatlous plaine, Mantled with greene, it .selfe did 
spredden ^vycle. z6ii Tourneur Aih, Trag, j. i, Tis tnie. 
Had not my Body spredde it selfe Into posieritie; perhaps 
I should Desire no more increase of sub<;tance. 2649 
Daniel Trinarch., Rich, II, cclxxx, The King now spreads 
himselfe ; and, as a source, Issues in larger Streames, to 
take in more, Hce fills the Cisterns nere him, 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E. India < 5 - F- 141 The Clouds bad spread themselves 
over the Tops of the Hills. 17x1 Addison No. 120 

p XI This natural Love is not observed in animals to ascend 
from the Young to the Parent;.. it spreads it self downwards. 
1748 Anson's Foy, iii. ii. 309 The mixture of these woods 
and lawns, .as they spread themselves differently through 
the valHes. 1821 Shelley ./ 4 <fo//a/rxln, He is a presence.., 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move [etc.]. 1855 

KTincsley iVestw. Hot xxv, They began to spread them- 
selves along the stream. 187X Freeman Norm, Conq, (1876) 
IV. 202 A city which in the tenth century. . had spread itself 
far beyond the Roman Walls. 

b. U.S. To exert oneself; also, to make a dis- 
play, to show off. 

1857 S. H, Hammond Wild North, Scenes 266 (Bartlett), 
He had promised, to use hbown expression, to spread him- 
self in the preparation of this meal. 1892 E. Kinclake 
Australian at Home 58 The gentle^n who had just 
* spread himself* was very angry at having the effect of his 
speech thus spoiled. 2892 E. Reeves Homeward Bourid 
204, 1 must (to use your slang) be allowed ‘ to spread my- 
self a little, and give you a minute account of everything 
I see. ^ 

absol. 2897 H.ovczi.ts Landlord at Lion's Head 27^ One 

of the jays, who w'as spreading on rather a large scale, 
wanted Jeff to spread with him. 

■ 8. To cover, overlay, deck, or strew, with some- 
thing. Also without const. 

. <2x300 Leg. S, Gregory 771 On bed be fel hir bislde, 
Ysprad.it was wib grene palle. <2x300 Cursor A/,. 15027 
pal spied be strete wit cloth and flur, a 2400-50 Alexander 
(D.) 1514 He..arayesaU pe cj'le, Spredes puer with bawd- 
kens all be brode streies. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 5 On 
bis head (was]an hood with aglets sprad. x6xx BinLE/saialt 
x\. tg The goldsmith spreadeth it ouer with golde. 2693 
Drvden Juvenal xvi. 69 note. The Courts of Judicature 
were bung, and spread, as wiih us» x^'j-^^ueid xii, 
174 The morn.. Had scarcely spread the skies with rosy 
light. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. Mrs, Thistlethwayte 
J Apr., The rooms are all spread with Persian carpets. 2812 
Byron Ch. Har. 11. vii, Silence spreads the couch of ever wel- 
come rest. x8z8 Lytton Pelham I.xxiti, Another table, still 
spread with the appliances of breakfast. . , ' - 

transf. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 442 pe forest was fair and wide, 
Wib wilde bestes y-sprad. 

b. To lay (a table) for a meal or other purpose. 
c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dante xoi The boordes 
wer spred in ryght lytell space.- 2565 J. Phillip 
Grissell (hlalone Soc.) 7 She spread the table and made 


me good cbeare. 2672 Milton P. R. ir. 340 A Table richiv 
spred, m regal mode, With dishes piffd. 1697 Drvden 
/Eneid iii. 291 We spread the tables on the greensward 
ground. 1762 Gray Dcsc, Odin 41 Tell me:. For whom yon 
glitt’ring board is spread. 1859 Habits of Gd, Society 88 
He must be there to talk to the chaperons,.. to spread the 
card-table and form the rubber. 2885 ‘Mrs. Alexander ’ 
Valerie's Faie iv, Valerie spread her grand-uncle’s little 
table and placed his food before him. 

• absol. 2590 Shaks. Com, Err, ii. ii. 189 Dromio, goe bid 
the seruants spred for dinner. 


c. To cover with a thin layer of some soft sub- 
stance, esp, butter; to prepare in this way. 

1570 Fulke Refut. Rastel 783 What so euer remained., 
shoulde be giuen to. .children, .(not spred. .with butter) but 
sprinkled with wine. 2621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise Vieillard 6 Contenting himselfe to cate.. a piece of 
bread spread with honey. 1707 in Hearne Coll, (O.H.S.) 
11.43 eats. .Bread and Butter, which he spreads with 
his Ihumb. 1827 Scott Surg. Dau, i, Every old woman., 
can prescribe a dose of salts, or spread a plaster. x888 
Times 3 Jan. 9/5 They spread their bread with ox-fat. 

9, t a. To over-run or overspread (an area). Obs, 

c 2400 Brut Ixxxiii, pai . . wenten oute of here shippis, and 
spraden al j>t contreye. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. ii. 
22 MacGuire, who with some Horse (likewise dispersed) 
had spread a good circuit of ground, in hope.. to get some 
bootie. 2654 E. Johnson Wonder-working Provid, i The 
multitude of irreligious,, affected persons spred the whole 
land like Grasshoppers. 2720 De Foe Capt, Singleton vi. 
(1840) X09 Our negroes spread the banks of the lake.. for 
game. 2722— Plague (1884) 78 The Gangren..bad spread 
her whole Body. 

b. poet. To cover; to extend over. 

1700 Dryden Pal. <5* Arc. nr. 104 Rich tapestry spread 
the streets. 2725 Pope Odyss. i. 173 A purple carpet 
spread the pavement wide. 2800 Moore Anacreon xvii. 24 
Now from the sunny apple seek The velvet down that 
spreads his cheek 1 1821 Clare Vill, Minstr, I, 130 Re- 
freshing greenness spread the plain. 

c. To extend or reach along, 

1794 Rigging ij- Seamanship 127 The head spreads the 
topgallant yard. 


10. With advs. {abroad, forth, otU, up), in pre- 
ceding senses. 

a. 2382 \yYCLiF Gen.xxx\\. 22 Thow hast spokun..that 
thow shuldist sprede abrood my seed as the grauel of the 
see. CZ449 Pecock Repr, 213 A clooth steyned or ymagis 
sprad abrood in dyuerse placis of the ebirene. a 2533 Ld. 
Berners Huon hi. 276, I spred abrode a towel on the 
grene grasse. 1594 Kyd Cornelia iv. i. 200 His glory, spred 
abroade by Fame. 1653 Ramesey Astral, Restored 299 The 
credit or applause desired will be the more blazed and 
spread abroad. 2700 Drvden Ovid’s Met., Baucis ff Phile* 
man 49 Baucis . . rakes the Load Of Ashes from the Hearth, 
and spreads abroad The living Coals. 2825 Scott Betrothed 
viii, O’he morning light was scarce fully spread abroad. 
1842 Loudon Suburb, Hort. 392 Fermentation is always 
most rapid in summer; and it the materials are spread 
abroad during frost, it is totally impeded. 

b. 2388 Wyclif Deni, xxxii. iz He spredde forth his 
wyngis, c 2400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 71 pe kendly 
hete ys y-drawe ])erto and spred forth by al J>e body to 
stomak, zsssCoverdale 1 vi. 27 TneCherubins spred 
forth their wynges. x6xx BiBLEA5rrw.x.xiv.6 Asthevalleyes 
are they spread forth, as gardens by the riuer side, c x6i4 
Sir W. Mure Dido^ VEneas 1. 1003 Nowsilent night spred 
foorth her sable wings. 28x7 Shelley Rev, Islam x. xxxvlii, 
Fix on high A net of iron, and spread forth below A couch 
of snakes and scorpions. 

c. 1382 Wyclif Deut. xxxii. 21 He sprade out his weengis. 
1483 Cath. Angt, 356/2 To Sprede oute, dilaiare,^ diS' 
lendere. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 19 Our mindcs 
must be spredded out. .to conceive y« largenes of it. x6ii 
Bible Exod. xxxvii. 9 And the Cherubims spread out their 
wings. .ouer the Mercie seat. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. 
(Globe) 523 A third [ship] without any Colours spread out. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt, xvm. v. (1872) VII, 176 , 1 spread- 
out to you, dear Sister, the detail of my sorrows. 2885 
‘ Mrs. Alexander ’ Valerie's Faie vi, The sky spread out 
a boundless space of deepest blue. 

d. 2657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 58 The [fig] trees must be 
set against a South wall, and be spread up with nailes and 
Leathers. 


H. intr. 11. To receive extension or expansion ; 
to cover or occupy a wider space by this means. 

<22300 Cursor M, r8xi3 A deu, al for to mak pam hale, 
On pam sal spred. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 38 A 
rede cloude in pe skie about Ingland gan sprede. 1523 
Fjtzhcrb. Hush, § lo The hyer and farther that ye caste 
your come, the better shall it sprede. ' 1583 Meujancke 
Philotimus Qj, A litle sparke spreading burnes a whole 
Cittie. 1663 Gerdier Counsel 10 Nature of Aire being 
to ascend, and wheh it meets with a sudden opposition 
it spreads. x686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Chou. 
(ed. 2) 49 Gold will spread under the hammer more than any 
other ^letal. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 332 
The water began to spread over the flat ground. 1789 Mbs. 
Piozzi Jourtt. France I. 400 London spreads chiefly the 
Marybone way perhaps, i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. 124 The 
clouds spread more and more. 1885 Manch. Exam, 6 July 
5/x A fire broke out and spread with ^eat rapidity. 

iransf. C1330 Amis d* Amil. 1317 So hard thai hewe on 
helme and side,,, That thai sprad al of blod, 

b. With advs., as abroad, forth, out. 

Also to spread off, to withdraw from. 

ctifloLaud TroyBk. 10940 Odemon saw Ector was dede, 
He saw his blod aboutc sprede. 1530 Palscr. 730 , 1 spredde 
a brode, as a ryver that breaketh out of his channell or 
any suche lyke ibyng. 1535 Coverdale Joel ii. 2 A 
stormy daye, like as the mornynge spredeth out vpon the 
hilles. X71X Addison Sped. No. 159 F 8, 1 saw the Valley 
opening at the farther End, and spreading forth into an 
immense Ocean. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i, vii. vi, Our 
straight frondent Avenue.. spreads out into Place Roj'al 
and Palace Forecourt. zZ\gC.\:st\JEsGrcen Handx'f. (1856) 
X5X The fog spread off the water near us. 
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c. Of conditions, qualities, etc. 

1565 Cooi’ER T/icsnunis s.v. Mano, Runnyng sores : or 
sores that spread farther and farther. i6ix 1 )onne Anat, 
World 357 Our blushing red, which us'd in cheekes to 
spred^ Is inward sunke.- 1720 Dp. Foe Ca/l, Sms^tfon xi. 
(1840) 197 The mortification seemed to spread. 2709 
Underwood Dis. Childhood (ed. 4) II. as Should the 
shingles spread and become sore, it should be treated ns 
directed below. 181$ Stephens in Shaiv's Gen, Zool. IX. i. 
60 The green becomes gradually more brilliant, .and spreads 
over the coverts of the wings and tail. 1864-8 Browning 
y. Leds Wi/e 111. iv, But why must cold spread? 
Allbutt's Sy St, Med, VI. 106 The readiness with which it 
{jc. sarcoma] spreads in upon . .the pulmonary tissue. 

d. To become larj^er ; to increase in size. 

1630 R, yohnson*s Kttt^, fr Coiunno. xo The more they 
decline from the ^Equator, the more they spread in stature 
and^ tallnepe. ^ 1756 J. Warton Rss, Pope I. vii. 407 The 
sybil. .is likewise represented as spreading.., and growing 
larger and larger. 1799 Underwood Dis, Childhood (ed. 4) 

I. ?o8 The gums swell, spread, and become hot, 

e. To go apart; to separate. 

1839 ^ At^/i. yrnl, II. 146/r The violent 

vicissitudes of the seasons soon deranged the foundation. ., 
and^ caused the IraiUray] track to spread. 1847 Smcaton 
Builder's Man, 146 The walls of a public building in Paris 
had spread, or.. were thrown out of their perpendicular, 
x8po Baker Wild Beasts II. 3 The toes spread widely upon 
soft ground. 

12. Of immaterial things : To become diffused or 
disseminated. 

a X22S Aner, R, 98 Vor ase holi writ sciS, * hore spcche 
spret ase cauncre'. a 1240 Ureisun in O, E, Hont, 1 . 109 
puruh bine muchele milce Jret spert {read spret] so swuoc 
wide, 1340 Ayenb, 39 Ouerweninge, f>et m^e{> to moclie 
sprede J>e merci of our Ihorde. 13.. E, E, Allit, P, B. 
1607 pur; he sped of be spyQ’t b^t sprad hym with-inne. 
c 14x0 Hoccleve Mother of God 8x Thy gracious bountcc 
spredith al aboute. X508 Kennedie Elyting vj, Dttnbar 
348 It was the gud langage of this land, And Scota It causit 
to multiply and sprede. 1592 Smaks. Ven, Ad, 9^ A 
second fear through all her smews spread, a 1656 Br. Hall 
(1660) 189 Arianisme began in a family, spread 
over the World. 2697 Collier Ess, Mot, Subj, 1, {1703) 139 
The infection spreads like lightning ; and 'tis a credit to live 
counter to reason. 1722 Addison Shed, No. 265 r 6, 1 am 
informed that this Fashion spreads daily. 1782 Priestley 
Corruht.Chr, I.1.75 His opinions are acknowledged to have 
spread much. x8xs J. Smith Panorama Sei. «5- Art 11 , 293 
This system of nomenclature, .spread with great rapidity to 
other countries. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, iv. I. 457 JDis* 
content and suspicion would spread fast through society. 
1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § i (1882) 440 A new moral and 
religious impulse spread through every class, 
b. Of tidings, rumour, fame, etc. 

a 2200 Cursor M, 15069 On h*” worthi werkes don Farr 
spredes^ h* fame. 13.. E, E. Allit, P, C, 363 pis speche 
^raRg in pat space & spradde alle aboute. CX400 so Pol. 
Poems X29 That 1 dyd in pryuyte, There opj'nly hit owte 
shall sprede. 1475 Bh, Noblesse (Roxb.) 45 The renome of 
bis noble astate and name sprad thoroughe alle cristyn 
roiaumes. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxcvil, Zc was 
sayd howe surly they were at Burdeaux,..whiche wordcs 
spradeabrode in the boost, 1637 Milton Fame., 

lives and spreds aloft by those pure eyes, 1662 J. Davies 
tf. Maiuielslo's Trav. 96 Which lucreas’d as the noyse of the 
attempt spread more and more into the City. 1764 Museum 
Rust. IV. 10 The account of this, spreading Into Holland, 
determined the Dutch to send colonies there. CX807 
WoRDsw. SomnambtUist 73 His fame may spread, but in 
the past Her spirit finds its centre. 1891 Farrar Darkn. 4- 
Dawn xlii, The city had hardly been more agitated when 
the news of Caligula^ murder had spread among the citizens. 

13. (3f flowers, leaves, etc, : To unfold, expand, 

a 1230 Owl ^ Night, 437 pe blostme gynneb springe & 
sprede. 1375 Baroour Bruce xw.ty Lewis on the branchis 
spredis, And blomys briebt besyd tliame bredis. ^1383 
Chaucer L, G. W, 48 To sen these flouris agen the sunne to 
sprede. 2423 Jas. I Kingis Q, 21 The tender flouris opnyt 
thame and sprad. 2335 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. S 3 ? Flouris 
spreidand..Of diuers hew, with mony cullouy cleir. x66z 

J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 323 As soon _as it is put into 
warm water, it spreads and reassumes its former green 
Colour. x686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Chem, (ed. 3) 
523 It is best gathering Roses newly spread a little after 
Sun-rising. 2763 Museum Rust, IV. 94 When the barley 
begins to spread, (or brewer). 

14. To extend by growth; spec, of treeSj to 
grow outwards. 

CT290 6*. Eng, Leg. 1 . 348 Him bou3te bat bare stqd a treo. . 
pat a-non to pe steorrene it tilde and swybe wide it spradde 
Iv.r, spredde], a 1300 Cursor M, 27877 O glotori and o 
drunkenhede Fele wick branches se we sprede, 2340 Ayenb. 
13X Vor uirtue wext an he; ase palme..and panne spret and 
keste his bo;es an ech half. 23 S 9 Maw^ay^ 

Banishm. xiv,Thedeperdoth thesounde rootespredeabrode. 
IS 73 Tusser Susi. (1S78) gS Good hop halh a picture to 
climbe and to spred. 26x5 W, Lawson Country Housew, 
Card. (1626) 24 The roots. .may not goe downeward, nor 
vpward out of the earth.. . Therefore they mi^t needs 
spread far vnder the earth. 2676 Marvell Mr, Smtrke 27 
When it germinates, spreds, olossomes, and bears ^ait, 
1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 422 A^Steer.. whose Head 
Now first with burnish'd Homs begins to spread. 2743 
Francis tr. Horace, Odes iv. xL 6 With living wreaths to 
crown our heads The parsley’s vivid verdure spreads. 2796 
Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) I. 83 Not rising higr^but 
spreading wide upon the ground. 2802 Barrington s Hist. 
N. S. Wales viii. 283 The she oaks were more inclined to 
spread than grow tall. 2826 Ad Brewing (od. 2) 274 When 
the trees are full grown, they.. injure the crop below; toe 
roots, also, spread to a great distance, 2847 Tennyson Pnne. 
JV. 188 The branches thereupon Spread out at top. 

15. To extend over a larger area by increase or 
by separation ; to disperse. 

cxzeyiGen. 4 - Ex, 2567 Ay wex Sat kinde, mor & mor, And 
Shogen, & spredden in londe 5 or, c 2290 S, Eng, Leg. I- 4 ° 
His Men pleiden and amden bi b® wele, and spradden 


a-bqute ful wdc. a 2300 Cursor M, Wit pe i sal be In 
al pi node And gar pin oxspring wide spred. c 2430 Merlin 
xvH. 272 As soone as the snisnes were logged thai spredde 
abrodenn the contrey to forry. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss, 
cccxxi. 498 So the men of armes sprad abrode. 2596 Dal- 
RYMPLn tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. 45 Quhair ance it fixis the 
rute It sprcdis. 2603 Chapman All Fools v. ii. 372 Very 
well done ; now take your severall wives. And spred like 
wilde.gcese. 2667 Milton P, L. i. 354 Her barbarous Sons 
Ckime like a Deluge on the South, and spread Beneath Gib- 
raltar to the Lybian sands. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 173 By 
spreading in their cruise, there might be less danger of^any 
of the enemy’s ships slipping by unobserved. 1833 J. H. 
Newman //tr/. (1873) I. i. it 59 The Romans spread 

gradually from one central city. 1866 Darwin Orig, Spec. 
(cd. 4) iv. 252 That those species which spread widely tend 
generally to spread very widel;*. 

b. To arise or spring. rare"“^. 

2642 H. More Song of Soul 11. 11. 1 . 8 How the mixture 
of their rayes may SrcM Th* opinion of uncertain quality, 
When they from certain roots of life do spreed. 

16. To Stretch out, extend. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 27196 Vnnethesdari sceu mi nodes Bot 
wit be hend to me poit sprcdis. a 1320 In Wright Lyric P. 
XXV. 70 lesu, of love soth locknynge, Thin armes spredeth 
to mankynde, a 2327 A. Davy Five Dreams 22/34 Out of 
hope his eren (came} Foure bendcs:..hij spredden fer & 
\^de in pe cuntre. <^2385 Chaucer L. G, W. ProL 143 
(Cambr.), Lo 5ond he comyth, I se hise wvmgis sprede. 

2748 Gray Alliance 100 In the sultry dimes, tnat spread 
Where Nile redundant o’er his Summer-bed From his broad 
bosom life and verdure flings. 2798 Landor Cebir Wks. 
1846 II. 490 There sprcadsamarble squared And smoothene^ 
i8x6 Shelley Dlanc6$ Broad vales. .thatspread And 
wind among the accumulated steeps. 2834 Poultry Chron, 
H. 92 Thin, hackle-likc feathers, spreading and droopingall 
round. 18^ R. Bridges Hymn Nature Poems (19x2) 404 
Below their breezy crowns. .Spreadeth the infinite smile of 
the sunlit sea. 

Spread (spred), ///. a. Also 6-7 spred. 
[f. prec.] 

1. Extended, expanded; displayed; diffused. 

CXS2I lit Eng, Bk, Amer, (Arb.) Inlrod. p. xxxi/2 They 

seke the holy maue to Ihcrusalem with open or spred 
baners, 1609 Holland Amm. Marcetl, xii Antoninus,, 
set his course against our State and Common.we.‘\ith,.even 
with spred and full sail. x62x Cotcr. s.v. Penne, The spread 
wtnM of a bird. 1667 Milton P. L, ii, 886 A Bannerd Host 
Under spread Ensigns marching. 2733 RiaiARDSoN Grandi^ 
son (2781) in. 7 No, Mi<s Grandtson, said I, laying my 
spread hand upon the letter. 2772 Encycl. Brit. I. 2^/2 
The shape of a spread fan. 2854 Poultry Citron, II. 56 The 
cock, while playing, sweeps the ground with his spread tall. 
2877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 * Mining 315 A diverging 
vein-system.. something like the spread fingers of a band 
held downward. • 

b. In predicative use, or with qualifying words. 
2626 Bacon .^/z'<z§ 42 t How to make the trees themselves, 

more tall; more spread; than they use to be. 2692 Ray 
C rra/zV; (1714) 2x4 Lofty and towringTreesforTimber, lowly 
and more spread ones for shade and fruit. 1693 C. Mather 
Wonders /nvis. World (2862) x6 In so spread a Business as 
this. 2847 Helps Friends in C, i.iv. 64, I think one of the 
causes sometimes given, that reading is more spread, is a 
true.. one, 2833 OrPs Ctrc, Sei,, /norg. Nat. 162 Others 
..occupy evenly spread and little disturbed districts. 

c. in comb, with -oul, 

1867 Morris fason xvii. 320 Watching the spread-out 
linen slowly dry. 1877 Huxixy & Martin Eletn. Biot. 209 
A V-shaped notch about the size ofa spread-out frog’s web. 

2. Laid out or prepared for a meal. 

2892 T, Hardy Tess xxxvi. The spread supper-table, 
whereon stood the two full glasses of untasted wine. 

3. Special collocations ; spread adder, a blow- 
ing adder; spread brilliant, a brilliant cut in a 
thin flat form ; spread charge, a gun-charge 
which scatters on being fired. 

1750 D. Jeffries Treat. Diamondsiij^i) 26 Of the method 
of manufacturing, and valuing, spread Brilliants. 2892 in 
Greener Breech-Loader sjg, I have used the spread charge 
with good results in covert shooting. 290Z Blacfciv. Mag. 
Apr, 494/2 The spread-adder is one of the nastiest-looking 
customers, 

b. Spread (window) glass, sheet or cylinder 
glass. 

180S Act 45 Geo. HI, c. 30 Sched., The making of spread 
window glass commonly called or known by the name of 
broad glass, 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 576 Next to it in cheap- 
ness of material may be ranked broad or spread window 
glass. Ibid, 578 A spread-glass work, where they make 
British sheet glass, upon the best principles. 
•Spreada'tiou. rare, [irreg, f. Spbead z', 8 b.J 
« Spread sb, 7. 

18x0 splettdid Follies HI. 26 They returned to the Bear, 
where they found a spreadation of sandwiches, fruit, jelly 
and cyder. 2884 Jean Middlemass Poisoned Arrows HL 
xvii. Tq3 Have all that absurd spreadation taken away, . . and 
a luncheon as like every day as possible, got ready at once. 

Spread-bat. fia/, ff. Spread A stick 
serving to keep apart the traces or chains in 
ploughing or harrowing. (Cf. Spreader 3 ^0 
*778 fW. H. Marshall! Minutes Agric, 29 July x77Si 
One who has more spunk in him, shall attend to the spread- 
bats, and whippins in future. 1875- in Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex glossaries. 

Spread eagle, Also spread-eagle. 

[Spbeab pfl. a.J 

L A representation of an eagle with body, 
and both >yings displayed, esp. as the emblem 01 
various states or rulers, or as an inn-sign. 

2570 Foxe a. 4 * M. (ed. 2) 388/2 The emperour..can^a 
other mony to be made of leather, which on the one y 
had hb image, and on the other sj’de the spread egle. w® 
in Archaeol, (x8S4)XLVIII. 254 One dammaske table clothe 


SPREAD-EAGLE. 

wrought with ye Spreed Egle of rij yerdes long. 2602 T. 
Willis Art Stenographic E 5, This Character, bearing the 
similitude of a Spread Eagle, may slgnifie the Romaine 
fO n i A thereof. 2685 Wood ZiTe 

(U.H.b.) in. j6o At the Spread Eagle (commonly called the 
bpread Crow). 2701 Luttrfxl Brief Ret. (1857) V. 8x 
borne flags are made here vrith a spread eagle upon them 
the arms of his Imperial majesty. 1723 Pres. St. Russia lI 
IIS Fost.boys..have no Post-Horns, but only the Mark of 
the bpread-Eagle. 1834 Poultry Chron. II. 27 The annual 
dinner will take place at the Spread Eagle on Thursday. 

Comb, 1663 DnvDn.t Wild Gallant ii. i, I use to tell him 
of his two capon’s tails about his hat, that are laid spread- 
eaglewise to make a feather. 

b. A figure in fancy-skating. 
x^4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 15 He admired, 
with an ardour and sincerity never excited by. , the spread- 
®^Sl^ofthe Seine and the Serpentine. 2868 Hurst yohnian 
\f’ As I am wiling for young skaters I may as 

well mention the ‘spread eagle *, a feat of not much value. 

O. A boastful or self-assertive person. 

2882 Blackmore Christoiyelli, It may be denied by young 
spr^d'^gles, of competitive and unruly mind, that this is 
the highest form of human life. 

2. A person secured with the arms and legs 
stretched out, esp. in orcler to be flogged. 

2783 Grose Did. Vulgar T., Spread eagle, a soldier tied 
to the halberts in order to be whipped, his attitude bearing 
some likeness to that figure, as painted on signs. 1792 
Grose's Olio 228 Should you be caught, you know the con- 
sequence— That the spread eagle is your certain lot. 2834 
.Marryat P.Sintpie(iZ 6 d) 38 Mr. Jenkins desired the other 
men to get half-a-dozen foxes and make a spread eagle of 
me. 2882 Daily Tel. 12 Sept. 2/2 The iron-hard pressure 
of it pins you against the shrouds as if you had been made 
a ^read-eagle. 

fg. 2872 Froude Table-T. Shirley 149, I suppose I shall 
as usual be made a spread-eagle by the Saturday [Review]. 

3. A fowl flattened out for broiling, 

1834 *C. Bede’ Verdant Green ir. vii, Spread-eagle is a 
barn-door fowl smashed out flat, and made jolly with mush- 
room sauce. iB6s Vise. Milton & W. B. Cheadle N, IV. 
Passage^ by Land ii. (1867) 22 We manage at last to pluck 
and split open the ducks into ‘spread-eagles', roasting 
them on sticks, Indian fashion. 

4. attrib, a. High-sounding, grandiloquent. 

2839 Mont. Post 21 Sept., The notion of lifting him with 

a spread-eagle title into the chief saloon. 

D. U,S, Bombastic, extravagant, ridiculously 
boastful, esp. in laudation of the United States. 

In allusion to the figure of the eagle on United States 
flags, etc. 

2838 Harped 5 Wkly. 28 Aug. (Thornton), The sermon was 
.n splendid failure, ..and is yet laughed at as the ‘Spread 
Eagle sermon 1858 N. Amer. Rev, Oct. 454 Ityleases our 
English critics to charge upon American writers m the mass 
. .what has come to be designated as ' the spread-eagle style ' 
—a compound of exaggeration, efironte^, bombast, and ex. 
travagance, 2894 H, Gardener UnofdcialPatr, 225 You've 
read a lot of spread-eagle stuff, I don't doubt. 

Aggressively assertive of United States in- 
terests or claims. 

1883 Pall MatlG,2}o.o. e/x The new form of spread-eagle 
policy which the pastj’ear had witnessed, 

6. attrib. Suggestive of the form or appearance 
of a spread eagle. 

Spread-eagle orehid^ a popular name (C/’. 5 ‘.) for the orchid 
Oncidtum Carthaginense, 

2856 'Stonehencr’ Brit. Rur. Sports yj 6 That*spread- 
eagle ’ style of gallop which destroys a horse’s chances at 
once. x8Bx Mahaffv Old Gk. Educ. iii. 32 Wild swinging 
of their arras, in spread-eagle fashion, 1894 Daily Tel. 

7 May 5/4 The ‘ spread-eagle * sj’stem adopted by cyclists, 
who straggle all over the road. 

Spread-eagle, n. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To cut spread eagles in skating. 

2826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 102 Mr. Tory, 

. .a handsome fallow, and as good a skater as ever spread- 
eagled. 283X — in Blackv). Mag. XXIX. 303 The grand 
simplicity of the masters that spread-eagled m the age of 
its perfection. 

2. trans. To tie up (a person) for punishment. 
(Cf, prec. 2 .) AlsoJ^. 

1829 MarryatK Mildmayxv'i, I saw a poor fellow spread- 
eagled up to the grating. 2892 in Ch. Bells (iZgi) x Jan. 

03 Too many witnesses are spread-eagled that a court may 
faugh and cross-examiners be considered clever. 2894 Sala 
Things I have Seen I. 243, I have heard of offending 
soldiers being ‘ spread-eagled that is lo say, lied by the 
wrists and ankles to the wheel of a gun or an ammunition 
waggon. 

b. To fasten, pin firmly, stretch ont, etc., m 
the form of a spread eagle, 

2894 Rider Haggard People ^fMistxxxix, On this su^ace 
of ice they were lying spread-eagled. i^S CR^KETrC/eg 
Kelly XX, His elbows were spread-eagled over the table. 

c. To drive apart, scatter. 

2903 H. A. Yachrll Hill xiL 266 It Ji.e. the ball] shot 
under Scaife's bat, and spread-eagled his stumps. 

3. To beat completely, esp. in racing. ^ 

,864 Daily Til. ,8 luly, When poor old r'lashnn.lhe-Pan 
spread-eagled his field for the Chester Cup. ,8 . 

Tan. a/7 He..spread.eagled his opponents for the Hunle« 
idurdle Plate. ,887 H. S.M*nT ' 

beard how she spread-eagled the hunt a 

4. intr. To speak or act in a spread-eagle 

Kiv. no Jan. 77/x 

eagling.shc speaks on };" °Jj,^? HkrriMn may ‘ spread- 
S6/1 The extent to which President mai 

eagle’ in the Chilian business. .. . 

ofa field had rarely been witnessed. 
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Spread-eagleism, [f. Spbead eagle sb, 4 b.] 
Extravagant laudation of the United States or 
assertion of their political importance; tendency 
to bombast or grandiloquence in this connexion 
or in similar cases. 

1859 G. F. Train Spread-Eagleism. Ibid, p. ix, 

We cannot fasten an ism on him {except Spread-Eagleism). 
1854 y?ea//«6Tuly 3 Abuse of England is part oflheplatform 
of spread-eaglebm: it pleases the Irish clement, and pro- 
due^ votes. 1889 J. M. Robertson Kss. Crit, Method X04 
Napier's account of a Peninsular battle, .with its sattgretm 
spread-eagleism. 

So Spread-eagleist, one who is characterized by 
spread-eagleism. 

188s Pall Mall G. i Dec. 5/2 He is little better than a 
brilliant failure, first^ among phrasemongers and the 
champion spread-eagleist of his time. 

Spread, eaglet. rare'~^, = Spbead eagle i. 

xGoz Met. Tabacco Divb, Tabacco had been richer 
armorie. Then Lions, Crosses, or Spread Eaglets be. 

Sprea-ded, ppl. a. [f. Spbe.\d z/.] Stretched 
out, extended, expanded. 

1565 Golding tr. Otntfs Metam. \ii. (1567) 90 b, Hard by 
vs as it bapt that time, there was an (Jken tree With 
spreaded armes. i8t8 Keats Endyuu i. 867 With wings 
outraught, And spreaded tail Ibid. iir. 3^ Like a new 
fledg’d bird that first doth show His spreaded feathers to 
the morrow chill, 
f So Sprea’den ppl, a. Ohs. 
x6*o Quarles Feast IVonnes (1638) 2 Amongst the 
Hebrewes, where thy spredden fame Fore-runs the wel- 
come of thinehonourra name. rtr^—Argalus^ PariJtenia 
111. Wks. (Grosart) III. 279/2 Her spredden traine did 
cover His crooper. 1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul 11. i. i. iii, 
So rais'd upon her spreaden wing, She softly playes, and 
warbles in the wind. 

Spreader (spre'dai). [f. Spsead ».] 

I. L One who spreads, strews, or scatters. 

1483 Angl. 356/2 A Spreder of gres^c.., herharius. 
2641 ^TSrsFann.Bks. (Surtees) 33 One spreader will spreade 
as much in a day as sixe goode mowers will mowe. *712 
N. Blundell. Diary (1895) 105 All my ilarlers, Spreaders, 
..and Carters din d here. 1854 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 

I. log The spreaders carry the manure forward and deposit 
It in the bottoms of the drills. 2891 Labour Comm. Gloss., 
S^readerSi women who spread the softened jute on the card. 

2 . A diffuser, disseminator, or promulgator ^ 
something. 

XSSX CRANiiER Answ. Gardiner 27 The Paplstcs..haue 
ben the chiefc spreaders abrode of it. 1562 Act s Bliz. c. 5 
§ 40 Such Persons shall be punished as Spreaders of fal.^ 
News are and ought to be. 2642 Prynne Discov. Prelates* 
Tyr. IL 152 The spreaders abroad of false, seditious and 
scandalous newes. 1649 — Demurrer to Jew! Remitter 
83 The Jews, .are the greatest venters, spreaders of abomin- 
able Blasphemies. 17x0 Steele No. 225 ? 4 He., 

would be considered as a Spreader of false News is in 
Business. X787BENTHA.M De/, Usuryxixu 287 The spreaders 
of English arts in foreign climes. 

3. A piece of wood, metal, or other material, by 
which, things or parts are stretched out or kept 
asunder : a. (See quots. and cf. Spread-bat.) 

2839 Sir G, C, Le\\ts Gloss. Here/.t Spreader^ a cro.ss- 
piece of wood, which prevents the traces of the fore-horses ! 
of a learn from collapsing. 2852 C, W. Hoskvns Talpa i, 
(1854) 3 Bang goes a trace or a spreader, and the plough 
comes to a standstill. 2875 K.nicht Diet, Aleck. 2288/2 
spreader^ . .z, stick which stretches apart the ends of a 
cnain to v.’hlcb the single-trees are attached. 

attrib. 2872 in DeVersAmeneanismsssi The captain., 
was attacked with a spreaderstick (a piece of wood used as 
a swingle-tree on the tow-track). 

b. In misc. uses (see quots.). 

2875 Knight Diet. Alech. 2004/x Runner, ..ihz slider of 1 
an umbrella to which the spreaders are pivoted. 2882 Ray- i 
MOND MiningGloss., Spreaders, pieces of timber stretched^ | 
across a shaft as a temporary' support of the walls. 2884* 
Erichsen Surgery (ed. 8) L 68 A wde ‘spreader ' made of 
a piece of wood with a bole in it for the rope. .to pass 
through. 2883 Fenn Dick o* the Fens 88 The net, at whose 
two ends was fixed a pole as spreader. 

c, Naut. A bar attached to the mast of a yacht 
in order to tighten the shrouds. 

289s Daily Nercos 11 Sept, 5/5 In weathering it her gafi or 
spreaders struck Defender’s shrouds. 1901 Daily C/iran. 

6 June 7/5 All her wire rigging except the masthead shrouds 
going o\*cr the spreader. 

4 . a. A machine by which heckled stricks of 
line are combined and drawn out into slivers. 

2853 Ure Diet. Arts (cd. 4) I. 758 In the preparation of 
line the first operation Is called ‘ spreading *, and the machine 
employed a ‘ spreader 2^4 Ikes fern Morn. News 9 Aug, 
2/5 C^ds, spreaders, drawings, rovings. 

b. A device for spreading the jet of water 
issuing from a hose. 

. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Spreader, an attachment [to] 
the branch pipe of a fire-engine for scattering the water over 
a large surface. 2863 Appleby's Handbk. Mack, Iron 
Work 50 ^pper Branch-pipe... Brass Jet and Spreader 
extra, 7/0 2894 Westm. Gaz. 3 ^lay 3/3 The Spiral 

Spreaders, which can be. .fixed in position as lawn sprinklers, 
are excellent. 

C. An apparatus or device by which something 
is spread or scattered. 

2864 yml. R. Agric. Sac. XXV. 11. 368 Each shaft or 
inlet should be prorided with a louver or ‘spreader ’ -within 
the stable, to prevent occasional do-wn-draughts. 2882 Rep. 
Free. Metals US. 5S6 The^pulpgoes on to the distnbutmg 
board, which is provided with spreaders- 

n. f 6. Cant. Butter. Obs. (Cf. Spread sb. 6.) 

26x0 Rowlands Martin Mark-all Eiv, Spreader, butter. 

6 . Something which spreads or grows outwards. 


aiSigVloTio^i Surv. Edue. in (2651) 322 If their 

Child be not such a speedy spreader, and brancher like the 
Vine, 2845 yml, R. Agric.SocN\.x. 198 Theoak is naturally 
a v/ide spreader. 

b. A side-channel. 

2845 CoL. Hawker Diary (2893) 11. 252 We then poled up 
the * spreader *, but the water was loo low to allow my gun 
to bear on the birds. 

e. A catch which operates by spreading- 
^ 2884 Knight Diet, Meek. Suppl. 827/x Socket, a tool used 
in well boring.., screwing on to the top of the attaching 
by gripers, hoolis, shoulders, collars, spreaders, etc. 

Spreading (spre-dig), vbl. sb, [f. Spread vI\ 

1 , The action of the verb in various senses : 

a. In transitive uses. 

a 2000 Rituale Eecl. Dunelm. (Surtees) 109 Sprmdvng 
[L. proPagationem] mennisces cj’nnes. ^^2240 Ureisnn in 
O. £. Horn. I. 285 Wih pe ilke spredunge [of the arms), .as 
he modcr to hire child, c Promp. Parv. 47oSpredynge, 
dilatacio, extencio. C1465 Pol., Rel., 4- L, Poems (2903) 3 
be egile..Thorowe he sprcdingc of his wengis \>z.X. neuer 
begane to flee. 2508 Dunbar Flyting^oS Oft for ane causs 
thy burdclaith netdis no spredding. 2560 Bible (Geneva) 
^rr^.^xxvi. 5 Thou shalt be for the spreading of nettes in 
the middes of the sea. 2602 Holland Pliny i. 508 Touch- 
ing the spreading of mucke, and mingling it with the mould 
of a land. 2637 A ttest Innoc, Z. Crojion A iij, Many of his 
friends considering the spreading of this scandal,.. did see 
the necessity of speaking in his behalf. 2765 Museum Rust. 
IV. 223 The reward of manuring a cold clay with coal- 
ashes, even in the year immediately following the spreading 
of it. 1853 (sec Spreader 4a). 1900 Westm Gas, 21 Jan. 
2/2 This is the doctrine of ‘spreading*, that we had over the 
Clerical llthes Act. 

b. In intransitive uses. 

2382 WycLiF Ezek. xxxL 7 He was moost fajT in his greet- 
1 nes, and in spredyngeof lendre trees- c 1^0 Pronip, Parv. 
470 Spredynge, or streylcynge owte, extencio, protencio. 
2538 Starkev England i, iu 63 Lyke as the cloudys let the 
schynyng and spredyng of the sone beamys downe to the 
erth. 2577 tr. Bullingers Decades (1592) 678 Whose goinges 
foorth (or sprcadlnges abroade) haue beene..from euerlast- 
ing. 26x7 Morvson Itin. iil 144 Harts (notable for their 
greatnesse, and the spreading of their homes). 2639 O. 
Wood Alph. Bk.Secretsi^4'Tht water thereof is perfect good 
to stay the spreading of the (banker. 2683 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc,,Printing%. ?4Thespreadingof the ends of these two 
Tennants Into the spreading of the Mortesses in the Cheeks. 
fjgpj Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 102/1 ITie patient may 
suffer from the spreading of the disease. 2832 H. Melvill 
in Preacher III. 97/x l*he creatures whom he hath sent 
forth to tenant the spreadings of immensity. 2B99 Allbutt's 
‘ Sysi, Med. VII. 574 A spreading of the fluid into the retro- 
ocular tissue, 

2. attrib.<i as spreading^ commission^ knifct place, 

I sheet ; also in mod. technical usage, as spreading 
furnace, hammer^ machine, room, etc. 

^1535 (i’TESs Pembroke Ps. xai. v. Where God doth 
dwell Shall be his spreading place. 1625 Donne Seryn. iii. 
26 He hath given us that spreadlog commission to. .preach 
to every creature. 2648 Hexham ii, Een Spreeder, the 
Spreding-sheete of a bed. 2688^ Holme Armoury 211. xiv. 
(Koxb.) The second.. which is called a chopping Knife, 
or a cookes chopper, or a spreading Knife. 2837 Penny 
Cycl, Vni. gs/x The spreading-machine is not universally 
used;. .for fine yarns..machine.sprcading does not answer 
so well as hand-spreading. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 578 ITie 
spreading furnace or oven is that in which c>’linders are ex- 

S anded into tables or plates. Ibid. 612 The French gold- 
saters employ besides this hammer.. the spreading ham- 
mer. 2883 C. G. W, Lock Workshop Rec. Scr, iv, 2/2 
(Waterproofing), To make the thick paste into a sheet, what 
is termed a ‘spreading machine* is used. Ibid. 5/2 The 
spreading-rooras of some of the largest eslablisbrnenis. 

Spreading (spre'dig), fpl. a. [f. Spreau V.] 

L Extending or growing outwards ; increasing in 
size or area. 

a 2593 Marlowe tr. sst Bk. Lucan 530 Fiery meteors,.. 
Now spearlike, long; now like a spreading torch. 2652 
Davenant Gondibert 1. L 52 Her spreading stature talness : 
was, not length. 2683 Moxon Mec^ Exerc., Printingxxw. j 
T xg While he is taking the Sheet off the Tympan, be gives j 
a quick spreading glance upon it- 1725 Pope Odyss. XL 404 
3Ie from our coast shall spreading sails conve>% 2746 Hervey 
Medit, (iSxS) 227 Soon arises the anemone, encircled at the 
bottom with a spreading robe. 1794 Mrs. RAOCLiFPE^I/y-^fi 
Udolpho xxxvi. To see the dipping oars imprint the water, 
and to watch the spreading circles they left. 1827 Keble 
Chr. y,, C7rny«., Tnrougb the hallow'd air The spreading 
cloud of incense soar'cL 2832 Ruskiu Stones Fen. (X874) I. 
ix. III The eye abvays requires, on a .slender shaft, a more 
spreading capital than it does 00 a massy one. 1897 W. 
Anderson •S'wrj’. Treat. Lupus 15 In large areas of lupus. , 
the spreading edge may be excised. 

pig. a 1647 Haeincton Sum. Worcs. (Worcs. Hist. Soc.) 
III. 424 The worthy and large sprcadlnge family of the 
Throckmortons. 

b. Of trees or plants. 

IS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, v. iL 14 ^Vhosc tOF^biancb oucr- 
peer’d loves spreading Tree. x6tt 'Bizlz Wisd. xviL x8 A 
melodious noise of birdes among the spreading branches. 
2634 Milton Comus 184 Here to lodge Under the spreading 
favour^ of these Pines. 2697 Dkvden Firg. Georg, iv. 
2x6 With spreading Planes he made a cool Retreat, 2720 
Prior Tnttk ^ Falsehood xx Underasprcadlng beach Jlhej* 
sat. X743 Francis tr. Horace, Odes xii. i. 14 Others. .joy to 
plant the spreading grove. 1704 Mrs. Radcuffe Mysi. 
Udolpho xxxii. Beneath the dark and spreading branches. 
184* Loudon Suburban Hert, 531 A good bearer, a spread- 
ing tree. 1869 Tozer Highl. Turkey 1 . 292 [We] lay down 
to rest under a spreading ash-trcc. 

c. Dot. Having a gradual outward tendency or I 
direction. j 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants (cd. 3) II, x66 Calyx e. \ 
flowerod : panicle spreading. 1841 XXL 182/2 j 
Five petals, which are twually spreading. 2858 A. Irvine * 


I Handbk. Brit. PI. 753 Teeth with spreading or spreading- 
erect cartilaginous points. 1890 .S’cxV/ree-fPwgJ XXVI. 27s 
Leaflets ovate, with long spreading hairs near the underside 
j of the mid-rib. 

Comb. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 271/2 The spreading- 
leaved Pine... A lofty tree, with leaves eight or nine inches 
long. 2^6-50 A. Wood Class-bk. Bot. 294 Talinuvx patens 
Spreading.flowered Talinum. ' 

2- a. In specific names of plants. 

2548 Turner Names Herbes 45 Laciuca sessilis, in eng- 
Ushe spredynge Lettis. 2823 Crabb Techn, Diet. II, Scor- 
zonera residi/olia, ..Spreading Viper’s-Grass. 2836 Penny 
Cycl, VI. 432/1 Cerasus prostrata, the spreading cherrj'. 

I 1839 Pratt Brit. Grasses 6 $ Spreading Millet-grass, /bid, 
yi Spreading Silky Bent. 

b. Spreading adder, the blowing ndder, (/,S, 

2892 in Cent. Diet. 

3 . Tending to become (more) widely diffused or 
prevalent. 

2560 Bible Lev. xiii. 57 If it appsare stil in the garment, 
..it is a spreading leprie. 2647 Paiver of Keys v. 119 By 
the spreading, leprous quality of their example. 1697 Dryden 
Firg. Georg, i. 182 Spreading Succ'ry choaks the rising 
Field. 2746 Francis tr, Horace, Sat. 11. viii. qS From bed 
to ^d the spreading whisper flies. 2843 R. J. Gravf-s Syst. 

\ Clin. Med. xxv, 329X116 disposition to fresh ulceration of a 
. spreading and intractable character. xBgg Al/buif's Sysf. 
j Med. VIIL 712 ‘Spreading gangrene ’..and pyamia are 
I natural consequences. 

I Sprea'dingly, adv. [f. prec.] In a spread- 
! ing manner. 

I 2600 Thykne Epigr. (2876) 82 ITiow Bacchus plant, . .Why 
j dost thou clyme my how.se so spreddingUeV 2602 — in 
I Chaucer's Wks. bj, What fame Arpinas spreadingly doth 
j find By Tulltes eloquence and oratorie. 2641 "SXiLio'.i Reform. 

\ 6 'rhe best times were spreadingly infected. 

j Sprea'dingness. rare. [f. as prec.] Tcn- 
I dency to spread. 

I 2672 Phil, Irans. VI, 22x1 ^ for the Spreadingne^s of 
. the Plague, he esteems.. that it is not so Contagious as is 
commonly believed. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. Ep. 
i Ded., Though I cannot raise nor greaten the height and 
! spreadingness of your Worth. 

t Spreadle(s. Obs. rare. In 4 spredeles, 

I spridels. [repr, OE. *sprxdels, f. sproedan Spread 
I V. Cf, WFlera. spreedsel something spread.] A 
' spreading-place (for nets). 

1386 Cart. Abb. WhitebyiSutttes) II. 503 Itemde spredeles 
de retez. 2387 Ibid. 505 Item quant as spridels, nul altre Iss 
doits avoir si non labh^ 

t Spread-net. Obs. [f. Spread ?;.] (Seequot.) 
x686 Blome Gent/, Recreat. ii. 130/2 Of the Spread-Net, 
or Drag-Net. There is another way to take Partridges with 
I a Spread-Net, which is by some called a long Tramel-Net, 

‘ t Sprea’dy, a. Obs.-^ [f. Spuead v.] Tend- 
I ing to spread ; expansive. 

I Partridge //»>/. Plasidns B iiJ, The lusty fish.. 

I fetching frischoes here and there, With spready finne at sea. 

! Spreagh. (sprex)* [Alteration of Si'itEAlH sb., 

\ prop, by association with Cbeaou sb."] (See qnots, 
and Spreath sb.) 

1809 Scott L eU. (1894) 1. 146, 1 met an old folloiver of Rob 
I Roy, who had been at many a spreagh (foray) with tiiat 
redoubted freebooter. jBi8 — Kcb Roy xxvi. Driving a 
1 spreagh (whilk is, in plain Scotch, stealing a herd of nowte). 

! J813 — Quentin D. vii, ‘ You will not deny that they are 
cattle-lifters ? ’ said Guthrie. ‘ To drive a spreagh, or so, is 
no thievery',* said Balafre. 

Hence Sprea'ghery (also sprecliery), cattle- 
raiding ; plunder, booty. 

1814 Scott IPav. xli. It is unspeakable the quantity of use. 
less sprechcry which they have collected on their march. 
1818 — Rob Roy xxvi. They lay by quiet eneugh, saving 
some spreaghene on the Lowlands. 

Spreame, error for speanne Spebm sb. 

2576 'Tueberv. VtTterie 186 If you taken bytche Foxe-. 
and cut out hir gulte whiche holdeth hir spreame or nature. 

Spreat. Sc. Abo ^rait. Var. of Spbet. 

a 1600 Lindesay's (Pitscottie) Chron. Scat. (1728) 246 The 
floors [were] laid with green scharets add spreats, med warts 
and flowers. 1802 Leyden Lord Soulis Ixri, And on the 
spot, where they boil'd the pot. The spreat and the deer- 
hair ne'er shall grow. 2837 Cinsgorv Courier in Boston 
Herald 24 Feb. 4/2 The tenant of the farm . . lately putch-iscd 
a quantity of sprait, or coarse hay- 
Spreatll (sprjp), sb. Sc. Now only arch. 
Forms : 5-6 spreitb, 5 spreithe {6 spreioht), 6 
spreth, 7, 9 spraith, 7- spreath. [ad. Gael 
spreidh cattle. Cf. Inspkeith and Spbeagh.] 
fl. Booty, plunder, spoil. Obs. 
c 1423 Wystoun Cron. vm. 6467 (Cott. MS.), Son eftjr hai 
Donwart in he towne helde bar way. And luk bar spreithe 
and presowncris. Ibid. 6473 Off hat sprethe mony richit 
war bar. 1523 Dougcas /Eneid ii. vii. 27 Our othir feris 
rubbis, tursing away, fute halt. The spreith of Troy. Ibid. 
xii 6 Wardanes tway. For to observe and keip the spreith 
or pray. 

t b. Spec. Cattle taken as spoil. Obs.—^ 

2523 Douglas lEueid^ 1. viii. (a Vie. com nocht bidder.. 
To spuiljC temples or riches of Libia, Nor by tlie coist na 
spreicht to drive awa. 

2 . A herd 0/ cattle carried or driven off in a 
raiding expedition. 

2665 J. Fraser Poiiehron. (S.H.S.) £5 He -wasted and 
spulied the whole country', carrying away a vast spreath of 
their strongest cattle, Statist. Acc. Scot. XIII. 149 
A party of the Camerons bad come down to carrya spreath 
of cattle, as it was called, from Moray. 2874 Hislop Sc. 
Anecd. 273 Taking ‘spreaths ' or herds of cattle from their 
hereditary enemies. 

3 . A cattle-raid. 

2773 Mrs. Radcuffe Leit.fr. HIimnt.[.tZTpl. 22oThose 
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plunderers, .. who used to consider making a spreath as a 
gallant exploit j now, a spreaih was carrj’ing away forcibly 
a herd of cattle, and fighting their way through all opposi* 
tion. 1836 'Tail's 111. 436 It was. .the scene of con- 
tinual spreaths, liftings, reavings, and herriments. 

So f Spreath v, intr,^ to pillage or plunder. Obs, 
t:x4aS Wyktoun Cron, yin, 6279 Scottismen wes all 
nycht spreihand, And maid all h^'iiris |^t cuer hal fand. 

Sprechery: see Si’Iieagheuv. 
t ’Sprecions. Ohs, Also s’pr^tious, spre- 
ciouB. [See God sb, 14 a and Precious <r. 2 b.] 
Shortened form of Gods precious used as an 
asseveration or oath. 

x6to B. JoNSON* Aleh. ii. i, 'Sprccious !— • What do you 
mean? — Barth. Fair i. v, 'J'o sccke mee?..S'prc. 
lious — loseeke me! 1632 BROMECr/.^^^^I^■Il.i, Sprccious I 
How now * my Fob has been fubd to-day of six pieces. 

Spre’cHe- -SV. and north. Also 6 spraikle. 

[ =s M HG. spreckely sprekcl^ obs. or dial. G. spreckely 
sprackely sprackely S\v. sprticklay Nonv. spreklax 
cf. next.] A speck or speckle. 

15x3 Douglas rEneidw ii. 90 Of freklit spraiklls all hlr 
bak schone, As golden mail^eis hir scalis glitierand brycht. 
1B66- in Sc. and north, dial, glossaries. 

Spreckled (spre-k’ld), ppl. a. Now dial. Also 
6 sprekled. [Cf. prec. and G. (obs, or dial.) 
gespreckelt (also sprecklichty •ligy etc.), Da. sprag- 
iety MSw. sprdklotty Norw. sprek/utt, Icel. spr^’^ 
ISitr,'] Speckled. 

ISBSCOVERDALE ^fr. xiL 8 As a sorcckled b>Tde,a byrdeof 
dyuerse coloures. --Zeek, i. 8 Behynde him were there 
reade,sprecklcd and whyte horses. 1786 Burns To Mount. 
Daisy ii, The bonie Lark,..Wi’ssprcckl*d breast. x8as- in 
dial, glossaries (N, Cy., Yks., Lancs., Line., E, Ang., Nhp., 
War>\’.). 1833 Wautdby Farm Re^. 109 in Husb. (L.U.K*.) 
Ill, Three bushels of the sprccklcd or p.artridge peas. 1850 
J. Struthers Whs. I. p. cxxiv, The sprecklcd daisy 
and the pale primrose, a xBSy Mrs. ^ Smith Mem. Hirhl, 
Lady x. (1898) 177 He was called the Spreckled Laird on 
account of being marked with the smallpox. 

Spred(e, obs. forms of Spread sb. and v. 

Spree (sprl), sb. Chiefly coUoq. [A slang word 
of obscure origin : cf. Spray sb.^\ 

1 . A lively or boisterous frolic ; an occasion or 
spell of somewhat disorderly or noisy enjoyment 
(freq. accompanied by drinking). 

1804 Tarras Poems 73 Pm blythe to see a rantin spree. 
2810 ^porting Mag, XXXV. 6g Wednesday — wanted a 
spree. 2840 £. £ Uatier Scenes ^ Sports For. Lands 11 . 

V. X45 A stanch sporLsman, always foremost in a spree of 
this kind. 2856 B. Taylor Norik, Trav. 34 The little public 
square. .was crowded with people, many of whom had al« 
ready commenced their Christmas sprees. 2878 Besast & 
Ricr Celia's Arb, xxii. We went ashore, the men had n spree, 
and the officers made themselves agreeable to the young 
ladies. 

irasts/, 1849 Mrs. Carlyle New Lett. Mem. (1903) II. 4, 

1 have taken a spree of Novel reading, too. j 

b. Spec, A more or less prolonged bout or spell ; 

of drinking ; a drunken carousal. ' 

Not always clearly separable from prec. ! 

x8xx Lexicon Balairon!cum^ Spree,.. s, drinking bout. 1 
2854 Poultry Chron. II. 382 The cock was half seas over, or I 
in other words, drunk, and having a regular spree. 2890 ‘ R. 
Boldrewood’ Cot. Re/brmer (i8gt) 232 A strong man gets 
over It., till the time of the next spree comes round. 

c. In the phrases ofi a spree, on or upon Ike spree. 

(a) 2847 Illustr. Lond. Neiifs 10 July 27/3 The balloon 

looked something like the dome of St. Paurs out on a spree. 
2865 Holland Plain Talks. 168 It is further complained 
that operatives drink and go on sprees. 1880 Webb Goethe's 
Faust tj. vj. 244 She’s out on a spree j 
{b) 1852 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 446 We were loo fond 
of what was called getting on the spree. 2859 Slan^ Diet. 

99 ‘Going on the spree,* starting out with intent to have a 
frolic, 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 113 The cheap 
young gentleman upon the spree. 

2 . Rough amusement, merrymaking, or sport ; 
prolonged drinking or carousing; indulgence or 
participation in this. 

2808 Jamieson, Spree, innocent merriment. 2828 Sporting 
Mag. XXIII. 34, I will give you a frequent line on the 
spree of the West. 2899 F. T, Bullen LogSea-wai/ 291 
The captain . . did not return for several days, being supposed 
. . to have entered upon a steady course of spree. 

Hence Spree v. intr., to have or take part in a 
spree; also with il. Spree-luff vbl. sb., indul- 
gence or participation in a spree or sprees ; also 
attrib. Spree*isli a., given to indulgence in 
sprees ; slightly intoxicaterl ; also absol, 

2855 Mrs. Gaskell North tf S, xvii, I’ve longed for to be 
a man to go ^spreeing, even if it were only a tramp to some 
new place in search o’ work. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 
(ed. 2) 438 To spree it, to get intoxicated. 1864RAMSBOTTAM 
Lane. Rhymes 38 While aw’d brass, aw r sure to spree. 
1874 Elmslie in Brit. IVkly. (2911) 2 Nov. i38/3^We gener- 
ally ‘spree together*, whenever we can find^ time. 1890 
Gunter Miss Nobody x, Paynng their spreeing_ expenses 
when occasion offered. Ibid, xvii, After the wicked h^ 
been spreeing, gaming, and tooling all night.- 2825 C. 
Westmacott^«^. Spy I. 382 The *spreeishorthe sprightly- 
1888 Times (weekly ed.) 16 Nov. 3/4 (She was] not drunk, 
but. .a little spreeish. 

Spreed\.e, obs. or dialect forms of Spread v. \ 
Spreet, variant of Sprit sb. Spreet(e, obs. varr. I 
Sprite. Spreet-sail, obs. f. Sprit-sail. Sprain, j 
obs. f. Sprain sb. Spreit, obs. var. Sprite, j 
Spreitles, var, Speiteless a. Obs. Sprenole, \ 
obs. f. Sprinkle v. 1 
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tSprendle. Ohs.-^ [C(. WFlem, sprendel 
splinter.] ? A .split piece of wood. 

2465 ^ Ilouseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 566 The said Barkcre 

axsetne alowance for dawbynge, ij.s j.d. Item, for spren. 
deles, nj.d...Itcm, for splentes, viij.d. 

1 * Sprenge, jA Obs^^ [f. next.] Sprinkling. 
C2380 Wyclif Serm. 5cl. Wks. IL 287 Sprenge \v.t. 
spryn^tic] of salt on Jns floor ii wisdom fcat man hab to 
serve Ood in cicnnessc. 

Sprenge, V. Obs. exc. arch, in pa. t. and 
pa. pple. aprent. Forms: Inf. i sprengan, 
sprmngan, 3-5 sprengen, 4-5 sprenge (5 
spreinge). Pa. t. i sprengdo, 3 spreinde, 4 
spronde, spreynto, 5, 7 sprent. Pa. pple. a. 
3 y-sprengd(e, 3-4 i-sprengde, 4 i-sprenged ; 4 
sprongde, 8prengd,4-6sprenged, 5 sprengid(0, 
spre^gde, $. 3 i-spreind(e, 4 y-spreynd, y- 
spraind, spreind(e, 4-5 Bpreynd(e, spreyned, 

5 spreined; 4-5 spreynt(e, 5 spreinte, 5, 7 

apreint y. 4 sprende, s sprenot, 5-7 sprente, 
5 ~'!> 9 ®Prent, 6 sprant. [OE. sprptgan (:— 
^spranpan, f. the pret. stem of Spuing v.), 

'=Oinz.*sprenga (EFris.j^rirp/r?; NFris. sprenf), 
*sprenza (WFris. MDii. and Ha. spren- 

gen, OHG. sprengan tMHG. and G. sprengen), 
GN. and Icel. sprengja (MSw. sprdngia, Sw. 
spranga, Da. spreenge) to cause to spring, to 
sprinkle, etc. Cf. Bespuesge z>.] 

1 . trans. To sprinkle (a liquid, etc.). Also absol. 
0941 Lautt A theUtan in Thorpe Lavos 1. azS Spramge se 

marise-preost halis-wmtcrofcrhi^ ealle. cioooi^LFRlc Lev. 

IV. 17 Nime se s.acerd liis blud.and dyppe hi. finger ha;ron. 
and sprenge seofon sii^on on hart rj-ft. 2382 Wyclif Jsaiah 
Ixiii. 3 Sprengd is the blod of hem vp on my clothis. c 2386 
CoAUccR Cook's T. 503 Gamelyn sprengeth holy-water with 
an olcen spire. 2412-20 Lvoc. Chron. V roy iv. 3668 For she 
sawe blood spreint so cruelly On hir lordis dredfiil garne- 
ment. a 1535 Songs. Carols, etc. (*907) 69 The blode..Was 
sprente on he people. 1591 Wilmot Pancred 4- Gisinnnd 

V. i, The bloud. .Sprent on his corps, and on his paled face, 
b. To scatter, disperse, distribute, spread abroad 

or about, etc. 2VIS0 absol. 
esooo Ags. Go^. Matt. xxv. 24 }>u ripst 5u ne seowe 

6 gaderast kjer ou ne sprengdest. a 2225 A ncr, R. 92 WuteS 
to soBe bet cuer so wittes bcoi^ more ispreinde utvs'ardes, 
se heo lesse weudet iowTirdes. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 2542 
Mlsbileue in tp al M* lond among men was ysprengd. 2382 
W YCLiP Ecct. lu. 5 Time of sprengtng abrod stones, and time 
•of gadering togidere. c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s 7*. 13 1 1 A fewe 
freknes in hU face y-spreynd. 1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul 
II. App.xlviii, What then shall hinder but a roscid air With 
gentle heat eachwhere be ’spersl and sprent. 2B34 Ld, 
Houghton Mew. Many Scenes (1844) 30 The diligent flock 
Tracks out the scant grass that is sprent on the rock. 2855 
SiS’CLFTTON Virgil 1, 316 Snowy Paros, and, sprent o'er the 
main, The Cyclades. 

t C. To produce by sprinkling. Obsr^ 
c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 319 A swyhc foul H.og U hat sed of 
5wan Man is i.spretnd [v.r. hat man is mid x*sprengedj. 

2 . To sprinkle (a person or thing) with some 
liquid. Alsoyff. 

CX003 iEtPRic Exod. xxiv. 8 He nam h®l blod and 
sprengde folc. Ibid.xxxx. 22 pu sprengst Aaron and his 
reaf, a 2125 Ancr. R. x6 Hwon ;e beo5 al greiSe sprenge^ 
ou mid hali water, ^1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 202 pe prior 
.spreinde [u.r. sprende] him with holi water, 0x325 Prose 
Psalter 1. 8 Pou sprengest me. Lord, wyh hy mercy. 2382 
Wyclif Ps, 1 . gThoushal sprenge me, Lord, witbisope, and 
I shal ben clensid. 2470-85 Malory Arthur xvh. vii. 699 A 
gretecompany of angels, .took water wbiche was broughte by 
an angel.. and sprente alle the sh3rp. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. 
De P. R. IX. vi. 352 By nyghte somer bredyth dewe,.and 
sprengylh \Bodl. MS. springeh] ihcrwytb grasse and herbes. 
2S78T. Procter Gorg, Gallery in Heliconia (1815) I. 46 For 
fate.. My youthly Yeares with tears hath sprent. 

absol. CX380 Sir Ferttmb. 3291 per-wip sche mellede 
vyne^re anon..har h^t fyr was seiled on h« walle; oueral 
her-with sche rpreynte. 

f b. To cleanse by or as by sprinkling, rare. 

2382 Wyclif Heb, x. 22 We, spreynt \v. r, sprengd] the 
hertis fro yuel conscience,. .holde the confessioun of cure 
hope. [X388 Be oure hertis spreined fro an yuel conscience.] 

3 . In pa. pple, and const. with\ Besprinkled, 
besprent. 

1382 Wyclif Numb, vii. 19 A silueren fiole ,, ful of 
trj’ed flour spreynt with oyle. 0x400 N. Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. 1. (igo8) 265 The crosse of cure lorde that was than 
spreyned with bis preciouse.. blood. 0x489 Caxton Blan- 
chardyn vi. 25 The gcntyl roayde..ful sprcnct wyih grete 
leerys. 1540-54 Croke 1$ Ps. (Percy Soc.) 6 My bed with 
tears is over sprent, 1598 Spenser F.Q. iv. ii. iB Streames of 
bloud did rayle Adowne,..That all the ground with purple 
bioud was sprent, x6oo Hoixand Livy iv. xiv. 149 Being 
spreint with bis bloud thus slatne. a x6x8 Sylvester 
Maiden's Blush 516 Hee Icares his hoary haire, With Ashes 
sprent. (1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Sprent, bespattered, 
splashed with dirt.} 

b. With reference to colour. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 39 The sheep shulden..beere 

spotty, and speckld.and spreyned with dyuers colour, 1552 
Inv. Ch. Surrey (1869) 88 A vestment of blewe velvyt with 
a crosse of redde velvyt sprenged with gold, o 1563 Ther- 
syieslix Hazl. Dodsley 1. 423 Thespereofspanysshe spylbery 
sprente w‘ spiteful spottes. 2590 Spenser F. Q. h. xii. 45 
Other where the snow'y substaunce [was] sprent With ver- 
meil. x8^ M. Arnold Thyrsis Po^ms {sSjj) II. Tbc 

cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent wirh grey. X8S3 
R. Bridges Prometheus 1x46 Gay-spun garments sprent 
with gold. 

c. In fig. use. - 

^*374 Chaucer BoeihiusiiZSS^ 4a pe swetnesse of mannes 
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welefulnesse is j*spranid [sic] wih manye bitternesses, e 2388 
Man 0/ Law s T. 422 To worldly blisse spreynd with 
bittemesse. %a 2450 Lydc. Ord. 0/ Foob (Cott.) 30 Tonce 
s^eynte with SMer, the galle kepte secrete. 25x3 Douglas 
ehnetd iv. 1 43 Quhar that our hous with broderis deid wes 
sprent. 

Hence f Sprenged///. a., t Sprernging vhl. sb. 
2382 Wyclif Exod. xiL 34 Thanoe the puple tok sprengid 
meel, or it were sowrid. — Nuw. xix. 9 Thei ben to the 
multitude.. into water of sprengynge. — i Pet.\. 2 In to 
lialewinge of the spirit, in to obedience, and sprengynge of 
the blood of Jhesu Crist, grace and pees to 30U be multiplied. 

Sprenge, obs. f. Spring, Springe sb. 
t Sprenges. obs.-^ [Of doubtful origin.] A 
disease of cattle. 

The p.-is-fage does not occur in the Latin original. 

*577 B.Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iii. (1586) 134 There isa 
disease called the Sprenges, wherein he will smite his head 
backwarde to his Belly, and stampe with his Legges 
t Sprengles. Obs,'~'^ [•''PP* repr. OE. *sprengelsy 
f. sprengan Sprenge v. Cf. G. sprengel and 
Spbingel.] a sprinkler. 

*395 F. Wills (1882) 5 An haliwater pot, with the 
sprengls. 

Sprenkle, Sprenkyll(e, obs. fF. Sprinkle. 

+ Sprent, Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
? A young turbot or other fiat-fish. 

2324-5 Durh. Aec. Rolls (Surtees) 14 In 12 Rayes, 9 
Sprentes de t'^botes;. . 3 Sprcnles de ubotes, 6 kclinges. Ibid., 
In.. 12 torbotes sprentes (/Jr. sprontes. Cf. iS3x-a Dur/t. 
Househ.‘bk. (Surtees) 222, 5 lyngs, i but, et x butspreynte. 
1532-3 Ibid., 3 lyngs et 3 butsprents.] 

Sprent, sb^ north, and Sc. [f. Sprent v, 
Cf. Icel. sprettr a short gallop, Norw. sprett a 
sprinkle, splash, etc.] 

1 . + a. A sprinkler, 0 bs.~^ 

24.. in J. HedonilZ^s) App. 120 Pro factura.. 

iij. sprentes et j. kilpe pro le hali water. 

b. A sprinkle; a spot or stain caused by sprink- 
ling, Chiefly north, dial. 

2860 Holme Lee Leg.fr. Fairy Land 2 This gossamer was 
finer than any spider's web, and all over it Mere sprents of 
dew. 2865- in Yks, and Lancs, giossaries. 

2 . a. A spring, leap, bound. 

2513 Douglas eEneid xi. xiv, 68 The serpent.. In lowpyt 
thrawis wrythis wyth mony a sprent. 1887 in Darlington 
S. Chesk. Gloss. 

b. A spring of a lock, etc. Also^g. 

2622 Ld. Dunfermline in G. Seton Mem. 1x882) 130, 1 find 
me now far remoued from tbesprings or sprentis that mouis 
all the resortis off our gouermenL 1645 Rutherford Tryal 
^ Tri, Faith 11845) 3* When there b a stone in the sprent 
and in-work of the lock, the key cannot open the door, x8o8 
Jamieson s.v.. The back sprent of a clasping knife. 

c. (See qnot.) 

17x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas' ^Eneis s.v,, We use the 
word sprent, for the spring, or elaslick force of any thing. 

3 . The fastening or hasp of a chest, trunk, etc. 
Also attrib. 

25x2 Ace. Ld. High Trecu, Scot. IV. 276 For expens maid 
. .one the said organb ..in naillls and sprentis of irne. 2570 
Henry's Wallace iv, 238 Wraithly till it (the door] he went; 
Be force of bandb it raisit out of the sprent [v.r. stent], 1644 
in Trans. Antig. Soc. Scot. (2792) 1. 174 A key and .•sprent 
band. xBoB in Jamieson. *855- in Yks. and Northumbld. 
glossaries. 1875 W. Welsh Poet. ^ Prose Wks. 67 Open 
that auld kbt M'i' the sprent. 

4 . A springe or snare. 

x8z2 Lonsdale^ Mag. II J. 13 (E.D.D.) Catching partridges 
and woodcocks in j^prents. 1878- in Cumberland glossaries- 
Sprezit/ V. Now only north, dial, and Sc. Also 
9 Sc, spraint. £a. early Scand. ^sprenta (ON. and 
Icel, spretta, Nonv. spretta, Sw. spratta, Da. 
spruette), the causal weak vb, corresponding to 
*sprinta Sprint v.j but in Eng. chiefly used in- 
transitively.] 

1 . intr. Of persons, animals, etc. : To spring, 
spring forward, jump, leap; to move quickly or 
with agility. 

Freq. in the X5th c. ; usually In the past tense and consL 
with advs. and preps. 

a. 23, , Cursor tM. 22527 (Gott.), A nedder sprent vie of he 
sand. And slanged iame. 23., Gaw.tjr Gr. Rnt. j8g6 Ashe 
sprent ouer a spenn6, to spye he schrewe. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce xii. 49 Than sprent thai sammjm in-till a lyng. 

? a 2400 Morte Artk, 3311 Bot jit he sprange and sprente, 
and spraddene hb armes. a 2450 Ze Morte Artk. 2846 To 
the chambyr dore he sprente. Ibid. 1892 The knygbtis 
sprent as they were wode. 1508 Dunbar Cold. 'Targe 242 
Wyth spirit affrayde apon my fete I sprent. 1513 Douglas 
jEneid xi. xiii. 158 And furth scho sprent as spark of gleid 
orfjTc. 2585-90 J. Stewart Poems (S.T.S.) II. 50 Qubo 
mycht be formest, foriiiest sprent away. Ibid. 65 Vith na 
les speid than this my pen may sprent. 

R, 2804 Tarras Poems Ti I'm content to seeye sprmnt, 
Right free o* dool an' care. 1897 Lo. E. Hamilton Outlaws 
Marches i. 3 Here am I sprainting after ye this mile pasL 
•f b. Of things, esp, blood : To spnng, fly, spurt 
out or about. Obs. ... 

c 1325 MS 'Tiberius E. vii. fol. 70 pair mowthes 1‘J.e a 
pot welland, Wharof hate dropes ay sprentes ouL 
Hmifolf Pr. Cense. 6814 Thurgh of fire ^t^obout 

sal sprent. a '4«>-So 4 jhf to he det^ 

spmyne n spsckepn sprent out, 

/1 1470 Harding ocv. ix, Axie oiowu ^ 

all bote and newe, Into his eyem ^ rnv#»n 

fe. Of smell: To arise, issue; to b. given 

out or forth. fWr. ^ -pheir oyle rvas mcdled 

wbh^^we^Llf.t but of wbiche swete sanour .sprent. 
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XS*3 Douglas j^neid xii. Prol. 242 Redolent odour vp from 
rutis sprent. 

fd. To sprout or shoot. Obs* rare'~^, 

1647 Hexham r, To Sprout or sprent ; siei bovett to Spring, 
f 2 . To spring by breaking or splitting; to shiver 
in or into splinters. Ohs, 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 7248 And aither lede full Jyuely lachit 
vpon other, pat his speire alto sprottes sprent horn betwene. 
C1470 Henry Wallace x. 23 Than speris sone all in to 
^lendrj*S sprent. C1475 Rauf Coil^ear 819 Their speiris 
in splenders away Abufe thair held sprent. 

3. irans. To sprinkle, spatter, or splasb. 

1788 W. H. I^Iarshall Yorksh. Sprent^ to splash 

or smear with small spots. 1835 Clare Rural Muse 36 
What hour the dewy morning’s infancy,. sprents the red 
thighs of the humble bee. 2855 [Robinson] Whitby Gloss.^ 
To sprint^ or Spreiity to splash, to bespot, or squirt upon 
with a fluid. 2894 Heslop Northumbld, Gloss. 6B0 YoV 
sprentin the waiter aal ower the place. 

Hence f Spre'ating’ vbl. sb.j a springing, a leap, 
^1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 369 Also there be in Yrlonde 
iij. weres, . . ouer whom salmones wylle passe Jtto a spren tenge, 
Sprent^e, pa. t. and pa. pple. Speenge v, 
Spreot, obs. form of Spbit sb?- 
Spret. Sc, and north, dial. Also sprett. 
[Obscurely related to Speat sb.^ See also Spbeat 
and Spbit A kind of rush, esp. the joint-leaved 
rush; coarse, reedy, or rush -like grass; a stalk or 
stem of this. 

1397^ Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 215 Pro sprettis ct 
stramine emp. pro tectura, 2777 Lightfoot Flora Scot. IL 
1131 Jiaicus articulafuSf.Spz^ix., ij^^Statist. Acc. Scot. 
XIII. 583 On part of it grows a coarse kind of grass called 
sprett, which is cut by the farmers for hay. 1808 in Jamie- 
son. 2870 United Presbyt. Mag, 299 All the houses received 
a fresh covering of rushes or sprett every 3’ear. 2878 Proc, 
Bey^. Nat. ClubVlll, 452 The earliest plants that appear, 
which are known by the vernacular names of moss, ling,spret, 
&c. 1894 in Heslop Northumbld, Wds, 

Hence Spre*tty a., of the nature of spret ; full 
of, producing or growing, spret, 

2808 F0P.SYTH Beauties Scotl, V. 298 Spretty coarse grass 
L? not easily killed by frost. 2878 Proc, Berw. Nat, Club 
VIII. 453 Spret ty-grassesy a general term for the succulent 
products of meadow or bog-land, but chiefly for the different 
rushes ( yuncus) which are cut for bog*hay. 1882 J. Walker 
yaunt to Auld Reekie 240 Our bard llirough spretty fields 
his shining plough-share.s drave. 

Spret, obs. var. Shut sb.\ Spbite sb,, obs. f. 
3 rd pers. sing. pres, indie, of Spbead v, Sprete, 
obs. ■\*ar. Spbite sb.^ and v, Sprete Beyle, obs. 
t Spbitsail. 

t Spreth, a. Obs.~''^ [prob. related to G. sprode 
(obs. and dial, sprody spredy etc.), WFlem. sprooij 
brittle, weak.] Frail, liable to sin. 

CX3ZS Shorekam IV, 50 panne Ich may wyssy ase ich can. 
Mi self l^a? ich be spreb, pat fete.]. 

Spretlesse,var. Spbiteless Obs, Sprett(e, 
obs. varr. Spbit sb., Spbite sb. Spretuall, 
var. Spbitoal a. Obs. Sprety, obs. var, Spbitv a. 
Sprenere, var. of Spebveb Obs, Spreul, north, 
and Sc. var. Sfbawl v. Sprew, var. of Spbde.1 
tSprew^. Obsr~^ [Of obscure origin : cf.MHG. 
spreweity sprenweft, G. spreuen, to sprinkle.] Spray. 

2633 T. James Voy. 117 The Cables began to freeze in the 
house and the Ship to be frozen over wnth the sprewe of 
the Sea. 

Sprew^ (spr«). S. African, \yA,'Dvi. spreeuw 
starling.] A bird belonging to the genus Spreo 
(of the family Stumidgd)^ esp. S. bicolor, charac- 
terized by its iridescent plumage ; a glossy starling. • 
2897 Anne Page Afternoon Ride 58 The golden-green 
gleam on the wing of a sprew. 

Sprewes, SprewsCe, obs. ff. Speuce, Prus- 
sia(n. Sprewl, north, and Sc. var. Speawl v, 
Sprey, variant of Speay, spree. Spreynd(e, 
Spreynt(e, obs. pa. t. or pa. pple. of Speenge v, 
Sprey t(e, obs. varr. Spbite sb, Spreytles, var. 
Sprite LESS a. Obs, 

Sprig (sprig), 1 Also 4-5 sprigge, 5-6 
Bpryg(ge,6 sprygg, 9 sprigg, [Of obscure origin.] 

1. A small slender nail, either wedge-shaped and 
headless, or sqnare-bodied “with a slight head on 
one side. fAlso collect. 

In both senses, but now especially in the second, idendcal 
with a brad. 

2359 [see irausom-fuiil Transom 7]. X425-7 Rec. St. 

Mary at Hill (1905) 65 Also for vc sprygge be same day, 
iiij d. 1480 Wardr. Aec, Edw. IV {jZyd) 122 To Piers Draper 
for M* sprigge price vj d. 1530-40 in Archaeol. Cant. (1893) 
XX. 243,2 ‘some* of ‘spryeg^ 20s. 2552 ChurcJnu.Acc.St. 
MichaelSy Conthill (MS.), For nayles and spr^'gs to the set- 
ting up of the new pew’e, 2653 Holcroft Procopiusy Goth. 
Wars HI. 97 They nt to one another the blunt ends of foure 
Iron sprigs, of equall length. i683 Holme Artnotery ih-5x 
B rad ^ a Nail \vithout a head to floor Rooms %vithall ; it is 
with us termed a Sprie, and is about the size of a ten penny 
NaiL 27x3 J. ^WRDE’R True Amazons xliL 217 Some tw'o- 
penny Dove Nails, or small Hinges, with some Nails and 
three-penny Sprigs. 2796 Stedman Surinam I. 209 After 
having had iron sprigs driven home underneath every one of 
hisnafUonhandsand feet. 2844 H. Stephens Farml.zij 
Battens., fastened down to stout joists with Scotch flooring 
sprigs driven through the feather-edge. 2875 Carpentry 4 
yoin. 64 l*be bottom of the drawer xs to be..secured by a 
small brad or sprig to the back. 

. b. Naiit, (S^ quot.) 
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1794 Rigging ^ Seafttatuhip 10 Sprig, a small eye-bolt, 
ragged at the point. 

c. A wedge-shaped piece of tin used to bold 
glass in a sash until the putty dries. 

1823 P, Nicholson Pract* BuiUi, ^22 large squares should 
be further secured by small sprigs being driven into the re- 
bates of the sash. 2875 Carpentry 4 yoin. 206 Let a sprig 
be put in under each as it is put in place — before it is puttied. 

2 . A small projecting part or point. 

1679 Moxon Meek. Exerc. vii. r 3 Carpenters have their 
Shank made with an hollow Socket at its top, to receive a 
strong wooden Sprig made to fit into that Socket. 1683 
Ibid.y Printing xi. T21 An Iron Stud with a square Sprig 
under it, to be drove and fastned into a VVooden Horse. 
i683 Holme Armoury iii. xxi, (Ro.xb.) 263/a The Sprig or 
Pin of the handle is commonly set into the tip of an Harts 
Horn for its halve. 2847 Halliw. s.v., A triangular piece 
of iron is screwed to their shoe-heels, having three points 
half an inch long projecting downwards. These are called 
sprigs. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as sprig-box, maker, -nail ; 
sprig-awl, -bit, a bradawl. 

*477“9 Ree. Si. Mary at Hill (1905) 84 For ig quarters 
Sprygge nayle, Hj d ob. CZ480 Ibid, 104 For m* di. Sprygge 
nayle, 2609-10 in Swayne Sarum Churckw. Acc. (1896) 306 
Sprigge nayles for the stepps, 12 d. 1^8 Holme A rjnoury 
HI. 298/2 A Nail, (of some termed a Sprig Nail, because with- 
out a Head), X797 y. Rohinsods Directory Shejgield 63 
Dickinson, Enoch, sprig maker. 2798 W, Hutton Life 27 
A fork, with one limb, was made to act in the double capa- 
city of sprig-awl and gimlet. 1825 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. ^ Art 1 . xt6 The smallest sort of boring tool is a kind 
of bodkin, called the brad-awl, or sprig-bit. 2896 *J. Ack- 
W'ORTH * Clog Shop Chron, 34 As be bent over his work a 
great tear splashed down into the sprig-box before him. 

Sprig (sprig), sb% Also 4, 6-7 sprigge (6 
sprygge), 7 sprigg. [Of obscure origin ; relation- 
ship to LG. sprick, dry ttvig, is doubtfnb] 

1 . A shoot, twig, or spray of a plant, shmb, or 
tree; +a rod. 

24.. L^uglancCs P. PLQ,.vu 139 Ho so sparej> \>t spring 
Iv.r. sprigge] spilie]> bus children. 1555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 228 This. -sprygge whiche bryngeth foorth thesayde 
j cluster is a hole yeare in growyng. 2578 Lyte DodoenstZi 
' The flowers grow amongst the leaues, uppon the young 
sprigges or sprayes. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia ir. 31 Their 
arrowes are made some of straight young sprigs, which they 
head with bone. 1676 Grew PI, Anat. FI. (1682) 152 

Where there are several Sprigs upon one Stem, as in Fenil, 
Hemlock, and the like. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 162 Herds 
and flocks Drop the dry sprig, and, mute imploring, eye The 
falling verdure. 2827 G, Hicciks Celtic Druids 34 The 
Drui& pretended to perform various operations by means of 
sticks, sprigs, or branches of tree& 185610 Delamer//.(7«r- 
den\22 Tbb beautiful Jasmine is. .very useful for cutting 
for bouquets, and the sprigs will lost in water a long time. 
fig. x^Bo T. M. Pref. Verses 40 in Baret Alv.y There grew 
the floures, that Tulhe first did see, l*here sprang the sprigs 
on which he first did feed. 

b. A small spray of^ particular plant, etc, 

2563 T. Gale Aniidoi. 11. 41 You male in the place hereof 

vse a sprigge of the Okc, 2599 Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 2072 
There came a sprigge of feamc, borne by the wind into toe 
roome. 2605 Shaks Lear 11. iiL 16 Sprigs of Rosemarie. 
2622 Middleton Sun in Aries Wks. (BuHcn) VII. 348 
Peace (is represented] with a branch of laurel ; Patience a 
Mrig of palm [etc], a lyzi Prior Charity never faiteth v, 
Then how short-liv’d will be thy Praise Like what thou 
labour'est for, a sprig of Bayes. 1736 Bailey Household 
Diet. S.V. Mint, Two or three sprigs of this mint being 
drank with the juice of garden mint. 1837 Dickens Pickw, 
xxviii, Sprigs of holly with red berries,, ornament the win- 
dow. 2847 H. Miller Test. Rocks (1857) 30S Agate, in some 
specimens, contains its apparent sprigs of moss. 

tra7isf. 2867 F, Francis (2880) 411 A fewsprigs 
of green peacock herl. 

c. collect. (See quot) 

1832 Planting 91 in Husb. (L.D.K.) HI, Sprig of wood.— - 
In some instances understood as the branches of a tree, 

2 . fg. a. An offshoot, a minor development, 
part, or specimen, of something^ 

1576 Panopl. Epist.z’jz'Towee^t out,, the bitter 

plant of couetousnesse,..that of the same not., one braunch, 
sprig, leafe nor seede be remaining. 2581 Mulcaster Posi- 
tions XXXV. (1887) 231 Not bowgbes and braunches, but euen 
the iwigges and sprigges of the peiicst circumstances, 2608 
WiLLET Hexapla Exod. 308 The sprigges and branches of 
vices. 1660 tr. Amyraldus* Treat. conc.Relig. in. iii, 347 So 
totally rooted out of all the Writings in the World,. not 
one slip or .sprig to be left of it. iBisScottG/O' M. xxxvii,The 
following sprig of sepulchral poetry. 2878 Browning 
Croisic 239 Never hope to graff a second sprig of triumph 
there ! 

b. Applied to persons (usually with disparaging 
force) ; A scion ^some person, class, institution, etc. 

260X Chester Love's Mart, cx, Yet Fortunes vnseene im- 
mortalitie Sometimes cuts downesprigsof a Monarchic. 2646 
C^ysKRi.'csyudgem. 4 Wks. (Grosart) 1.76/x Apoore 

Sprig of disobedient Adam. 2722 Amherst Terrie Fil, 
No. 36. x88 To hear a smart damsel reprimand a young 
sprig of learning for his rudeness. 2768 Worn, of Hon, II. 
202 Are even some of the illustrious sprigs of our NohHity 
clear of that scoundrel-vice? 18x0 Sporting Mag. XXXV, 
28 Our sprigs of fashion are. .fond of driving the maiL 1847 
H. Miller First Ivipr. Eng. xx. (1857) 353 A zealous sprig 
of High-Churchism who preached to them. 2883 Cougrega- 
tioneUist SepL 731 The pretensions of a pert young sprig of 
divinity. 

c. Without const. : A stripling ; a young fellow. 
i66x J. Davies Civ. Warres^ 365 A young sprig, who had 

never., ventured to involve himself in bloud and murthere. 
1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xi. 227^ Th* unfortunate Sprig 
Seems as if he was hunting all Night for his Wig. 1789 
Wolcot(P. Pindar) Ep. falling jJ//«/r/er Wks. 1812 II. 224 
Yet was this Youth proclaim’d a pretty Sprig. 2815 Scott 
Guy M. liii, A sprig whom 1 remember with a whey face 


and a satchel not so very many years ago. 2879 F. W 
Robinson Coward Consc. 11. xvii, When.. we were a couple 
of city sprigs together, ^ 

3. 'i' a. A branch of a nerve, vein, etc, Obs. 

2638 N Read Chirurg. xi. 80 If any severall part bee 

paralj»tik..the cause is.. in the sprig of some nerve inserted 
in that part. 2684 Boyle Porousn. Anim. 4 Solid Bod. 
vii. 6r A vein and artery to bring in and carry back Blood 
..by distinct sprigs sent from the great branch. 2730 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. I. xx, § 8 This Nerve.. after 
liaving sent someSprigs to the Plexus Nervosus. .ends there. 

b. A piece of some substance or material re- 
sembling a sprig of a plant. 

2660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xlii. 384 Half-a-score 
Sprigs of Coral. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc, xiri. 222 Some 
Turners to shew their Dexterity ..Turn long and slender 
^ngs of Ivory, as small as an Hay-stalk, and perhaps a 
Foot or more long. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cor/tw. 84 
The coralline moss, ..sprig, and bunchy coral dispersed on 
the rocks. 1787 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Apol. Ode upon Ode 
Wks. 1812 1, 456 Commanded of dead Hair the sprigs To do 
theirduty upon Wigs. 2839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Corn^ 
wall, etc. ii. 31 A conglomerate W’ith a calcareo-magnesian 
cement, containing sprigs of copper. 

4 , An ornament in the form of a sprig or spray ; 
in later use esp. one made of diamonds, 

2592 Sylvester Dit Bartas i. v. 605 Upon her crown a 
crest Of starrie Sprigs. 2602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. v, 
VVks. 1856 I. §8, I ha bought race a newe greene feather 
with a red sprig, 1629 Shirley Wedding ir. i, When thou 
art at the Peacock, remember to call for the sprig, 1639 in 
12/4 Rep. Hist, MSS. Com/n. App. IX. 7 One Great Salt 
with 4 Boxes, 4 Spriggs, and i cover, 27x8 Free-thinker 
No. 57. 23 The rich Sprig of Diamonds that sparkles in 
your Hair. 2756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) I. 259 The 
queen had a sprig of diamonds which she usually wore on 
her bosom. 1^6 Surr Winter in Loud. II. 157 He, having 
..the said family plate,., lent me., a sprig for my hair. 

b, A design, imitative of a sprig, embroidered, 
woven, or stamped on a textile fabric, or applied 

I to ceramic ware, etc. 

1772 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbwy (1870) 
1. 214 The habit muslin with green and gold sprigs. 2844 

G. Dodd Textile Manuf vii. 229 In ‘sprigged net’ the 
groundwork and a portion of every sprig arc made at the 
machine, and the outline of every sprig is then worked by 
hand. 1858 Lyttok What will He do ? i. xiv, What pretty 
sprigs ! Where can such things be got? 2874 H. H. Cole 
fatal. Ind. Art S. Kens. Mus. 250 White ground covered 
by oval outlined red and green sprigs. 

c. A small detached piece of pillow-lace, made 
separately for subsequent use in composite work. 

2852 CaiaL Gt. Exhih. 560 Brussels and Honiton sprigs, 
manufactured from cotton thread. 2882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlew. 459/1. 

5, cllipt, a. A silver-sprig rabbit (See Silveb 
sb. 21 b.) 

2859 J. C. Atkinson Walks 4 Talks 30 The boys under- 
stood him to cal) rabbits of this variety. .by the name of 
‘sprigs * or ‘ silver-sprigs \ 
b- 17 , 3 . The sprigtail duck, Dajtla acnla* 

2888 G. Trumbull Birds 38. 2895 Outing XXVI. 

30/2 Making a blind good enough for any duck except sprig, 
which are xis wary as %vild geese. 

6. aitrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 4 b), as 
sprig-birch, -crystal, formed, -pattern, -silk, etc. 

a 2728 Woodward Fossils i, 32 This kind the Lapidaries 
call Feble-Crysial. The Crystallin hexagonal Columns they 
call Sprig-CrystaL 2748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 172 l*he 
common, hexangular, whitish, pellucid Ellipomacrostylum, 
or sprig Cr>'stal. 2772 Phil. Trans, LXII. 399 They feed 
on grass-seeds, and buds of the sprig-birch. 2775 S. J. 
PcATT Liberal Opiu. c. (1783) III. zip She then mentioned 
something about sprig silks. x8o6 J, Grahame Birds of 
Scot. 51 Her sprig-formed nest upon some hawthorn branch 
Is laid so thinly. 2842 Thackeray Gt. Hoggariy Diamond 
xii, I recollect I had on. .a while sprig waistcoat. 1874 

H. H. Cole CataL Ind. AH S, Kens. Mus. 207 The silver 
pattern, applied in bands of leaves and in a small sprig 
diaper. Ibid, 262 The central portion of tbe scarf h^ a 
sprig pattern. 

Spri^, a. [Of obscure origin.] Spruce, smart 

App. still surviving in dialect use (E.1).D.). 

*675 Cotton Scofer Scoft 115 For all he wears his beard 
so sprig, And has a fine Gold Periwig, 

Sprig, [f. Spkig s 6 .‘] 

1 . trans. To fasten with sprigs or brads. Also 
with down, ofi, etc. 

1723 J. Warder Tryie Amazons 220 Let all the Pieces and 
Frames be w'ell sprig'd to this Head. 2840 Civil Eng. ^ 
Arch, yrnl. III. 419/1 On the floor is sprigged down a rib 
of wood. 2872 Rouiledgc's Ev. Boy's Ann. 59 TTie back 
may be glued and sprigged on to the frame. 2892 Labour 
Comm. Gloss, No. ix, Boys who cannot fit on the parts but 
can only sprig them together. 
ahsol. 2902 How io Make Things 61 ft Glue and sprig on, 

2 . inlr. To drive in sprigs. 

2898 J. ilACMANus Be^of Rood loi If you spake less an 
sprig more he’ll have his b^t the quicker. 

Hence Sprigged///. a.\ Spri'gging vbl. sb. 

2883 Goole Wk/y. 'limes 14 SepL 4/5 I^Ien’s Sprigged 
Blucher Boots. 28^ Daily Nesvs 22 /lay 3/1 When the 
sprigging of boots, instead of hand-sewing them, came into 
operation. 

Spri^f U* Spbic sb.^] 

i*l. a. inlr. To form rootlets. Obs."^ 

26x2 CkJTGB,, Cheveler, to sprig, or sprigle; to root, or 
put forth a bairfe, or small root- 

b. Irons. To divide into branches. 

1658 Beomhall Treat. Specters i. 68 Those nerv«, which 
are sprigg’d from the back-bone into the joynts all about. 

2 . Irons, To decorate or cover with designs re- 
I presenting sprigs. 


SPBIGGAN. 

1731 Mrs. Deiany Life ^ Cerr. (1861) I. 584 A very fine 
blue satin, sprigped all over with white. i74S-fi Jiui. II. 
414 Some arc so silly, they tell me, as to have them sprigged 
with Sliver. 1761 Mas. F. Siieridam Sidney BiddutfhV. ’ey] 
Dolly was helping Cecilia to sprig some fine muslin that she 
is now working for an apron. 1830 Kingsley A. Locke 
ii. Wondering when I. .should shine. .in a blue satin tie 
sprigged with gold. 189s Daily News 5 J une 5/3 The fleur- 
dc-li-s-.is used to sprig the wide expanse where there is no 
other decorative desira. 

fie. 1830.6 O. W. Holmes Es'cning Poems 1892 I. si, I 
can haii the flowers That sprig earth's mantle. 

Spri'ggan. Cornish dial. [prob. Cornish.] 
A sprite, a goblin. 

x86s K. Hunt Po^. Porn. IP. Etry. Ser. L 66 The Spriggans 
nrc found only about the cairns, coits or cromlechs, burrows, 
or deuched stones. xBgt J. H. Pearce Esther Penireath 
HI. viii, She found Aicnel watching her as closely as if be 
•were some gruesome spriggan set to guard the old mill or 
herself 

Sprigged (sprigd),///. a. [f. Srnic ri .2 orir.S] 

1. Adorned or ornamented with sprigs. 

+ a. Of feathers. (Cf. Spmg sb?- 4 ). Obs. 

1613 CHAPJtAK Messke Inns Crt. A ij. On their heads high 
spig d‘feathers, compast in Coronets, like the Virginian 
Princes they presented, 

b. Of fabrics, etc. 

Verj’ common from ci7sa 

X70X Lo^,Gaz. No. 3705/4 Two Pieces of white Sprigg’d 
India Satin. 1724 S, Sewaix Diary 5 Apr., My Wife wore 
her new Gown of Sprig’d Persian. 1775 Pemuylv, Even. 
Post 23 Dec. 592/2 A great variety of flowered, striped and 
sprigged muslin. 1815 Zeluca Hi. 307 To know if the rent 
in ray sprigged dress is darned. ^ 2874 Sviio.sDS Sk. Italy 
Greece (1896) 1 . xiv. 296 Her bridal dress of sprigged grey 
silk. x888 Daily News 5 Nov. 7/1: Silk sprigged nets con- 
tinue to sell with some freedom. 

2. Having the form of a sprig or sprigs; min- 
utely branched. 

1714 Gay Sheph. Week vi. 135 Sprigg’d rosemary the lads 
and lasses bore. 1847 R- Agric, .?«■. VIII. 11. 47a 

The (flax) stalk will abound in small branches, or become, 
as it is called, * sprigged 

Spri’gger^. [f. Sprig or One who 
or that which drives in sprigs. 

x 83 x Instr. Census Clerks (x88^) 76 Boot and Shoe Mak- 
ing;.. Pressman. Sprigger. Rivetter. lacker. Nailer. 
1892 Labour Comm. Gloss, No. ix, S/riggert a machine 
used in the boot industry to make and drive rivets or sprigs 
into the goods to bold the parts together. 

Spri'g’ger 2 . [f. Sprig sb/b or z-.sj One who 
ornaments a textile fabric or other material with 
sprigs. 

x8S8 Pall Mall G. ii July 7/2 Embroiderers, spriggers, 
and lacemakers. 

Spri*gging, M sd, [f. Sprig 

1. The action or occupation of making sprigs in 
or on textile fabrics. Also athib, 

X77S Ash, Sprigging, the act of adorning with sprigs, 
x886 Let. Donegal 25 The collapse of the ‘sprigging* 
business, by which at one time a good emhroideress could 
earn rr. a day, x888 Daily News 2 June 6/r The now 
flourishing indust^ known as springing. Six years ago 
sprigging as a calling was almost extinct. 

2. Ornamentation or needlework consisting of 
sprigs. 

177s Ash, Sprigging,. .nn ornament of sprigs, x888 Daily 
News 25 May 2/2 L^ge quantities of Irtsh.made lace, em- 
broidery, sprigging, &c., are regularly sent to the Continent. 

Sprigging, ppL a. [Cf. Sprig v.^ i.] Grow- 
ing in the lorm of a sprig or young shoot. 

1583 Melbakcke Philoiifmis liv, Sprigging flowers ar in 
their baine and tender growetb, better for poesies to delight 
then medicines for diseases. 

Spriggy (spri'gi), a. [f. Sprig j3.2] Abound- 
ing in spngs or small branches; suggestive of a 
sprig or sprigs.* 

1597 Gesaroe Herbal 610 The flowers stand at the top of 
the spriggie braunches. i6xx Cotgb., Scionneux,..\w\%%\^, 
spriggie, 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyin. 258 Plants., 
begin., to shoot forth spriggy roots. <7x722 Lisle Hush. 
(1757)334, I like not. .when the ends of the wool on the 
backs of the sheep twist, and stand spriggj*. Ibid. 365 
When hazle grows spriggy in the body, and shoots forth 
from the sides of the bark. 1826 Blackiy. Mag. XIX. 244 
A vine-leaf pattern perhaps— or something spriggy, X854 
Meall. Maubray's Poulttyji The comb large with very 
deeply indented ridge, presenting almost a ‘spriggy’ 
appearance. 

Sprigllt (sprait), Also 6 spryglit(e. [var, 
of Sprite sb., after native words in ‘ight.'\ 
fl, = Spirit in various senses. Obs. 

. 1536 Primer Hen, VII I, 2 Blessed be God, ..W®** hath 
strengthened His feeble flock, W‘“ stedfast faith & bold 
spright. 1563 Gooce Eglogs (Arb.) 54, 1 . .sought the chief- 
[e]st means 1 could to helpe my weryed sprj-ght. x6ot B. 
JoKSON Poetaster iiL i, I drinke, as I would wright. In 
flowing measure, fill’d with flame and spright. a X649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Flowers Sion v. Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 41 Of 
this Light, Etemall, double, kindled was thy Spright 
Eiemallie. C1700 Dkyden Cock ^Foxzo\Ya\x groan,.. 
As something had dbturb’d your noble Spright, 

+ b. //. = Spirit jA 17. Obs, 

*577*5'/. Aug. (Longman) 33 Thou preparest a 

table.. against I come to refresh my appalled sprignis. 2596 
Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 40 Tume we here to this faire furrowes 
end Our wearie yokes, to gather fresher sprights. x6os 
Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 127 Come Sisters, cheere we vp his 
sprights, And shew the best of our delights. 

2. A disembodied spirit, a ghost; a supernatural 
being, goblin, fairy, etc. (Cf. Spirit sb, 2 b and 3). 

• « *533 bu Berners Huon cxxxii, 49a Glad was Huon when 
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SPRIGHTLY. 


hchadlostclhesyghte of ibe spiygbte. xsooSpensek F. Q. 

® ^yhe^e companing with leends antf filthy Sprights, 
..Ihey brought forth Giants. x6io Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 381 
Foote It fcatlj* heerc, and there, and sweete Sprights beare 
the burthen, 1687 A. I^vell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 176, I 
lay at the foot of that Kmincnce, and the Sprights did not 
nt all disturb my rest. 1731-8 Sw'irr Poiite Conv. Inirod. 
3j3 Some scrupulous Persons,., who, by a prejudiced EMuca. 
non. arc afraid of Sprights. 1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 19 
Each glen was sought for tales. .Of boding dreams, of wan- 
dering spright. 

transj. 1570 Gooce Pop. Kingd. t. 4 An Emprour great of 
might. Whose necke was stampt and trode vpon by this 
deformed .spright [sc. the Pope). 

t Spright, sb.i Obs.-\ (See qnot.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva §704 It is ccrtainc, that we had in use 
at one time, for Sea-Fight, short Arrowes, which they called 
Sprights, without any other Heads, save Wood sharpened ; 
which were discharged out of Muskets, 
t Spright, a. Obs.~^ ? Error for Spihghtly a. 
2658 Earl MoNM.tr./*<rrK/<i*f Wars Cyprus 125 A spright 
youth, who. .had carricdhimselfcgallanily in severall ofiices, 
t Spri^kt, V. Obs. rare. [f. Spright j 3 .I] 

1 . tram. To haunt, as by a spright, 

161X Shaks. Cymb. n. iii. 144 , 1 am sprighted with a Foole, 
Frighted, and angred worse. 

2 . To invest with spirit. 

x6iz J. Davies (Hercf.) Commend. Poems, Corya/ ^Vks. 
(Grosart)!!. 13/2 To make Eyes delighted With that which 
by no Art can be more sprighted. 
t Sprighted, a. Obs. rare. [f. Spright I] 
Havinjr a spirit of a specified kind. 

' *599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 75 A well sprighted man and wise. 

' 16^ Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vii. 84 Enuie’s the 
fourth:^ a Deulll, dogged sprighted. 

Sprightfol (sprai'tful), a. Now rare. Also 
5 spryght-, [C Spright sb^ Cf. Spiritfdl a.] 

1 . Of persons: Full of spirit; animated, lively. 
*595 Shaks. yb/iu iv. ii. 177 Spoke like a sprightfull Noble 

Gentleman. 1607 Bcau.\l & Fl. Woman Hater iv. iii, I 
could be far more sprightful, bad 1 eaten. 1658 Bp.omhall 
Treat. Specters \. 112 The servant.. recovering life, and 
becoming as sprightfiil as ever he was. 1692 O. Walker 
Grk. 4 r A’^w./yfr/. 253Julia Moesa,.. a Subtil, Prudent, and 
Sprightful Woman. 1780 ilns. H. Cowley Belle s Strat. 45 
i Parson Dobbios was inesprightfuUerman of the two. 

I transf. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas t. iu. 226 Our spright- 
full Pulse the Tide doth well resemble, 
fb. Of horses: Spirited. Obs. 
ai 62 S Randolph in R. "Dover Ann. Dubr. [1636) CWb, 
A noble Su'ajme, That spnir’d his spright-full Palfrey ore 
the playne. 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Extasie ix, The 
Horses were. .The noblcst,sprighlfulst breed. 1674 Flavel 
Husb. Spiritualized ix. 105 If one should give thee a hand- 
sotn and sprightful horse. 

2 . Of actions, sounds, etc. : Marked by spirit, 
animation, or liveliness. 

X628 Feltham Resolves ii. xiv. 40 Light aires tome vs into 
sprightful! actions ; which breathe away in a loose laughter. 
2638 Mayne Lucianit(i$^)i\Z Who. .thlnke they bauedone 
nothing great or sprightfull. 1681-4 J- Scorr Chr. Life 8 
The constant, free, and sprightful E.xcrcise of bis Faculties. 
1807-8 W. JfiviNG Salmag. (X824) 321 Striking up the right 
jolly and sprightfull tune of Ca Ira. 1898 J. M. Cobban 
A np;et of Covenant L 3 ‘-Sec, Alec I * she cried in that sweet, 
spnghtml voice which alwaj’s moved me. 

•f* 8. Of liquids, etc. : Impregnated with spirit ; 
spirituous. Obs, 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 238 These bodies., are full of 
blacke, ibicke and sprightfull blood. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Farew. Tower Bottles Wks. iii. 125/1 Few Ships my 
visitation did escape, That brought the sprightfull liquor of 
the Grape. x66g Worlidce Byst, Agric. (i6Sx) 113 The 
Pear-tree bears almost its weight of Sprightful ^yiny Liquor. 
Hence Spri'g-litfully adv . ; Spri-^IitlulJiess, 
*593 Skaks. Riclu //, i. iii. 3 The Duke of Norfolke, 
*sprighlfully and bold, Stayes but the summons of the 
Appcalants Trumpet, x6ii Cotcr., Vivemenf, liuelily, 
quickly, lightly, sprigktfully. 1633 Ufquhart Rabelais ii. 
xxxix. 299He sosprightfully cam^ himself. s^osWestm. 
Gas. 23 Sept. 12/1 The girl. .who ‘enjoys life sprightfuUy, 
daringly, and glowingly . 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv, ci. 
He who our brave *sprightfulness could make Of dull and 
sleepy nothing. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. ix. 35 In the 
Compeiitorship for Sprigbtfuloess, yre find one..surp^ed 
by the other. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 16. 1/2 That spright- 
fullness of Thought, he had been formerly Master of. 1808 
J. M. Cobban Angel of Covenant p.xii, Veknew not., the 
wit and sprigbtfulness of his speech, 

f Spri'gktless, a. Obs, [f. Spright j^.i] 
SpiriSess ; devoid of spirit or animation. 

xsgx Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. 782 Whoso doth not 
admire Hisspirii, is sprightless, 1398 Marston Sco. Villanie 
II. viL 203 Nay, he is sprighilesse, sense or soule hath none. 
1635-56 Cowley Davideis r. 139 Arc ye grown Benuin’d 
with Fear, or Vertues sprightless cold? 1638 Quarles 
Hieroglyphics xiv, iv, Her sprightlesse flame grown ^eat 
with snuff. X710 Steele Ta/frrNo. 197 T2 In pursuit of 
such cold and sprightless Endeavours to appear in Publick. 

Spri'gktlily, rare~K [f. Sprightly a,] 
In a sprightly or lively manner. 

xSgx H. Lynch Meredith. 103 Lively youths, mmdens and 
matrons, who act chorus, wittily, epigrajamatically, and 
sprightlily. 

Spri^ktlixiSSS (sproi’tlines), [f. next + -ness.] 
The character or state of being sprightly; liveli- 
ness, vivacity, animation- 
2630 T. B[ayley) Worcester's Apopk. 105 With some 
sprightlinesse he si^e aloud. 1684 Burnet More' s UtopM 
130 They think it a madness for a Man. .to corrujK the 
sprightliness of his B^y by Sloth, xvx* Addison Specs. 
No. 446 r 8 liie fine Woman is generally a Composition of 
Sprigntliness and Falshood- 178X Cowper Cet^ersai. 635 
Youth has . a sprightliness and fire to boast, That in the 1 


' valley of decline are IckL 1832 Free. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 5, 1 
was stnick with the cries of the birds w'e noticed : there was 
npspnghtlinessinthem, normelody. x8^ Jeaffbeson^/&. 
Kecoll, 11,237 A lady, .delightful by force of her colloquial 
sprightliness. 

Sprightly (sproi'tli), a, and adv. [£. Spright 
sb.v+ -ly.] 

ad^. 1, Of persons : Full of rivacity or ani- 
mation ; cheerful, gay, brisk. 

1596 Nashe Safron Walden To Rdr., Frisking come 
aloft sprightly Mercury, that hath wlngii for his moustachies, 
wings for his ey-browes, (etc). x6o2 Marston Ant. 4- Mel. 
IV, Wks. 1856 I. 52 Seest thou that sprightly youth? 2670 
Cotton Espemon 11. v. 208 Most sprightly and gay Nobility, 
and Gentry of the Court. 1740 Richardson Pamela Pref. 
(1B24) I. 4 To engage the attention of the gay and more 
sprightly readers. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar xxiii. Nor was I 
di‘:p!eased at seeing them once more sprightly and at ease. 
1^7 Crabbe Birth Flattery X5 Thee, sprightly siren, from 
this train^I choose, 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1802) I. ii. 88 The. .old tradesman could be. .as sprightly 
and audacious as the most profligate man about town. 

absol.^ 1734 Watts Reliq. ftnr. (1789) x8 There are both 
the sprightly and the stupid, the foolish and the wise. 17SX 
Johnson Rnmbler'^o. 174 P 2 The error..is very frequently 
incident to the quick, the sprightly, the fearless, and the gay. 
1823 C. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1 . 382 The spreeish or the 
sprighll)’. 

b. Of animals : Lively, sportive, 

*735 Somerville Chases. 86 To train the sprightly Steed, 
more fleet than those Begot by ^Mnds. 1742 Voukg Nt. Th, 

I. 437 The sprightly Lark’s shrill Mattin wakes the Mom. 
1830 J. Milne Widow 4- Sou (1851) 1 . 141 The crowing of 
the sprightly cock, 1883 ‘Annie Thomas ' 

wife 24 The mare was as sprightly as a cat. 

C. Of plants : Qaick-growing. rar^ 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Cotr.pl. Card. 41 The principal 
Roots of..RaspIsh-Bushes, and some other verj- sprightly 
Shrubs. 

2. Characterized by animation or cheerful viva- 
city : a. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4* Cl. iv. viL 15 , 1 will reward thee Once 
for thy sprightly comfbrL 1646 Quarlfs yudgem. 4 * Mercy 
Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 76/2 My bones are full of unctious marrow, 
and my blood, of sprightly Youth, az704T. Brown C/iurr/Af 
of Bottle \Vkk 17T1 IV, 160 Here the sprightly Repartees 
fly about with the Glass. 1788 Mme. D^Arblay Diary 
2 .^ug., He was himself all ease and sprightly unconscious- 
ness. 2831 Sinclair Corr. II. 89 The conversation was 
sprightly, and well calculated for me lively company. x868 

J. H. Blu.vt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. jii Her beauty had faded 
away, her sprightly buoyancy had gone. 

b. Of personal bearing, looks, etc. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4* Cl. iv. xiv, 52 Wee’l hand in hand, 
And with our sprightly Port make the Gbostes gaze. ^1633 
Quarles Emblems iv, iii. Z93 The ssprigbtly voice of sinew- 
sirengthning Pleasure. x672-5 ^mber Comp. Temple 
(*702) X57 Our looks were sprightly and cbearful. X748 
Hervev Medit, (ed. 4) 1 . 33 How \*ain the Lustre of thy 
sprightly E>;e ! 17SX Johnson Rambler No. 279 P 4 The 
sprightly trip, the stalely walk, the formal strut. 1823 
&OTT Quentin D. ii, The combination of fearless frankness 
and good-humour, with sprightly boks. 1873 Dixos Two 
Queens xvi. v. 111 . 272 Her sprightly air. .made her an 
attraction. 

absok 1784 Cowper Tiroe. 665 Behold that figure, ..His 
sprightly mingled with a shade of sad. 

c. Of mind, disposition, or character. 

*673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Rek. 22 One of those glorious 
enterprises. .which the bishop’s active and sprightly i^d 
was busied in. 17x9 De Foe Crttsoe 11. (Globe) 330 The 
French, whose Temper is allow’d to be more volatile, .and 
more sprightly. 2777 Sheridan Sek, Scand. Portr. xo8 Such 
too her talents, and her bent of mind. As speak a sprightly 
heart by thought refined. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 99 
So did her sprightly nature nowise lack Lustre W’ben drap^ 

d. Of places in respect of social life or gay 


appearance. 

1764 Goldsm. Trav. 241 Gay sprightly land of mirth and 
social ease. 1809 Pinkney Traz\ France 278 It is well 
paved,. .and the air being clear, it always looks clean and 
sprightly. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 290 
It is, altogether, a sprightly, lively place, garnished with 
pleasing environs. Z875 F. W. NEW'iiAN in 1 . G. Sieveking 
Mem. (1909) 315 The gardens are becoming sprightly. 

3. Of things: Having lively qualities or proper- 
ties ; naturally brisk ; suggestive of animation or 
gaiety: a. Of liquors. 

1605 Plat Delightes for Ladies iil xxvii. You shall finde 
the same most excellent and sprightly drinke. x 65 x Boyle 
Seept. C/icw. vi.(i6Bo) 4i8These[cr>’stals]I obtained notfrom 
Must, but True and sprightly Wine. 1709 Prior ‘ If 
i, Let.. Bacchus fill the sprightly Bowl. 1748 Thomson Cast. 
Indol. L xxxiv. Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 
On the green bosom of this earth are found. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 29? In w'hich are 
sprightly (uTnes), nothing is at the bottom but mere drega 
1830 M. Donovan Dam. Econ. I. 93 Oats make an ^cenent 
malt, which . . affords an excellent, mantling, sprrghtiy, sweet 
drink. 

b. In miscellaneous uses. 

2621 Quarles .£f/Arrrii, Sooner shall the spnghtly 
of fire Descend, and moysien. 2635-56 
u. 803 A silk Mamie.., Where the most spnghdy^rc 
pleas'd the Eyes. 1665 Bovue Ktfi^cl. (i|(S) 
and sprightly scent which maltM the 
us. 1704 Pope 04 While youth ^ 

hlood, And purer spirits swell (6® winds between 

Baows tr. 4'«0'VV;«u W 6^^ =7r The w.n^^t^^ 

east and north are spnghflynndcooh_^j“S;^.,, - . . 

Eras 4 - Psychs liar, xvi 
wings Red, iridescent, » 

bk. V.S. Dep. Agric. 388 Fl«b {of graP®! 

juicy;. -flavor mild, sweet and sprightly. 

,^8 cL^l^yFasucs (1504) tt^The sprightly notes 01 
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sweet*Hpp*d AngeJMmps. 16^0 Dryden Cong, Granada t. 
HI. i, Methinks it is a nobl^ sprightly Souni The Trumpet’s 
Clangor, and the Clash of Arms! 1725 Pope Odyss. i. 531 
IVIean time the Lyre rejoins the sprightly lay, 1752 Young 
Brothers ii. 1, These ^rightly tunel^al airs but skim along 
The surface of my soul, not enter there. 1817 Stephens in 
Shaw's Gen, Zool, X. i. 90 Their song is a sprightly warble, 
and is sometimes continued for a length of time. 1882 J. F. S. 
Gordon Hist, Moray I. 282 There is a sprightly song and 
dance called ‘ Kinrara *. 

d. Of musical instraments. 

2697 Dryden yirg, Georg;, iii, 131 When he hears from far 
The sprightly Trumpets, and the Shouts of War. a 1721 
Prior Colin's Mistakes ii, The sounding Clarion, and the 
sprightly Horn. 2757 W. Wilkie Ef>igoniad i. 9 While to 
the sprightly harp, the voice explains The loves of all the 
gods. 1791 CowpER Odyss. vin. 127 The herald hanging 
high The sprightly lyre. 

+ 4. Ghostly, spectraL Ods,^'^ 
i6xx Shaks. Cymo. v, v, 428 As I slept, me thought Great 
lupiter vpon his Eagle back’d Appear’d to me, with other 
sprightly shewes Of mine owne Kindred. 

B. adv. In a sprightly manner; with vigour and 
animation. 


1604 Dekker Hings' Entertainvi. Wks. 1873 I. 295 Nine 
Trumpets and a Kettle Drum did very sprightly and actively 
sound the Danish March. 1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul iv. 
35 Her hid Centralitic So sprightly’s quickned with near 
Union With God. 1654 Whitlock Zooioinin 470 The Che- 
valry of Verse charges them more sprightl3’ and Irresistiblj'. 
<2x895 Paget Autobiog, (r£g6) 80 A vessel sprightly ap- 
proached with an admiral’s flag at the fore. 

f Spri’ghtnesB. Obsj~^ Sprightliness. 

2^4 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 136 A sort of mechanical., 
twitchings and animal sprightnesses which are. .set on foot. 

+ Spr^lity, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Speight 
= Sprightly a. (i and 3 a). 

2609 Pimlyco C iv b, Rosa Solis, Aqua Vitse, And Nugs 
of Balme, so quicke, and sprighty. a 2623 Fletcher Lerve's 
Pilgr. HI. ii, A Son of his, a yong and hopeful gentleman,.. 
A sprighty man, of understanding excellent. 2641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang, T. i. 79 The spirit of the sprighty Ascanius 
in Virgil. 

+ Sprigle, V, Ohs. (See Sprig 1 a.) 
Spri'glet. [f. Sprig ji. 2+ -LET.] A little sprig. 

2892 E, Castle Eng. Bk,»plates 73 From the numerous 
nooib. .sprout flowerets and spriglets. 

Sprig tail, sprigt^. [f. Sprig sb.^ 

L A short pointed tail. 

1676 Bond, Gas. No. 2108/4 A Bay Mare above 14 hands, 
a Sprig Tail. 1690 Ibid, No. 2607/4 He had with him a 
white Mungrel crop-ear *d Dog, with a sprig Tail. 1721 
Ibid. N0.60TO/3 Ablack Gelding, .with a SprigTail, a little 
Hair upon it. 2772 Ox/, /rnl, 21 Nov. 1 A black horse with 
a sprig tail. iBm R. S. Surtees Sponge'sSp, 7Vwr (1893) 16 
There's the little HIrish 'oss with the sprig«tail« 

2 . U.S* A species of duck ; = Pintail 2. 

2782 T. Jefferson HotesSt. Virginia (1787) 118 Ballcoot. 
Sprigtail. Didapper or Dopchtck. 18x4 A. Wilson ylwm 
Omith, VIII. 73 Sprigtail is an ele^ntly formed, long- 
bodied Duck, the neck longer and more slender than most 
others. 2874 J. W. Lose Amer. Wild/ewl. Introd. 16 In 
the shoal-water class are the mallard, sprigtail or pintail. 
Ibid, 166 Many shots will frequently be had at wood-duck, 
teal, and sprigtails in this sport. 

Sprig-tailed, a- [f. as prec,] Having a sharp- 
pointed tail. 

2676 Land. Gas, No. 1x41/4 The Horse is a sorrel Gueld- 
ing, seven i’ears old, spng tail'd. 2698 Ibid. No. 3368/4 
ix>st . . ,a sorrel Mare , mealy Nose, . .and also Sprig Tailed, 
2853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp, Tour (1893) 34, 1 was on 
my little handy, sprig-tailed bay. 1872 Coues H. Amer, 
Birds 39 A cuneate tail.. is also called pointed, in contra- 
distinction to rounded, as in the sprig-tailed duck. 
Sprincle, obs. form of Sprinkle v. 
i* Spriud, a. Obs, rare. £OE, sjtriiidj of ob- 
scure origin.] Active, vigorous. 

c 2000 Salem. 4* Sat. (Kemble) 150 His ^eJobt he is spring- 
dra [rib] and swiftra Sonne xii. Susenduhalisragasta. <x2xoo 
in Napier O. E, Gloss, i. 3607 Adultum., u isiuenem, 
j^enne. sprindne. c 23x5 Shoreham i. 22 Ajid be a man neuer 
so sprind, Jef he schel libbe to elde, Be him wcl siker, ber-co 
he schel. 

■ Sprindge, obs. form of Springe. 

Spring (sprig), Forms: i, 3- spring, 

2, 4-7 springe; i, 4-6 spryng(e, 3-4 sprung, 
4 sprenge, 6 spreng. [OE, s/ring and spryng 
masc., formed respectively from the primary and 
weak grades of the stem spring-, sprang-, sprung- : 
see Spring v., from which a number of the later 
senses are directly derived. 

In OE. the simple word is comparativelj' rare, chiefly 
occurring in senses which have not survived. Sense (more 
common in the combs, d- and -ivyllspring, -spryng) is also 
that of OS. aha-.gispring, MDo. (Du.) and MLG. spring 
(MLG. and Du. mal. sprengi, OHG. (MHG.'and G. dial.) 
spring, sprung. In sense 23 the equivalent forms are MSw. 
and Da. spHng, OHG. (MHG. and G.), MLG. and MSw. 
sprung, MDu. (Du. and WFris.), G. diaL, sprang, MLG. 
(LG.), hlS'9f, sprang {Sw.sprdngd 

I. 1 . The place of rising or issuing from the 
ground, the source or head, 0/2, well, stream, or 
river ; the supply of water forming such a source. 


Now rare. ^ , 

8x6 in Birch Cariul. Saxon. (1885) I. 495 hemes 

ende St Sses wasteres sprynge. asyxs Cursor In 

middes be land he sagh a spring Of a well. 2398 Trevisa 
Barik. De P. R. xiv. xxxi. (BodL ilS.), In beese hi5e 
mounteyns is snowe alwej*,..and heedcs and spnnges of 
wcIles and of greete ryutrs. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 470 
Spr^mge, of a welle, scaturigo, scatebra. xS3S Coverdaix 
2 Esdras xiiu 47-Y® Hyest sb^ holde styll the sprjmges of 


the streame aga^me. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 4 
Great riuers, whose mouthes are knowne, but not their 
springs. 2604 E. GIri&istoke] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies ii. 
iv.88 At what time it is Summerm Egypt,.. then is it winter 
at the springes of Nile. 2665 Manley Grotius' Low C. 
IVars 293 The Springs of the Well (might be] stopped, or 
at least intercepted. 2728 Chambers Or/, s.v. Tides, So 
that entering the Mouths of Rivers, it [sc. the sea] drives 
back the River-waters towards their Heads, or Springs. 
2815 Shelley ^/ar/rr 478 'llie sound Of the sweet brook 
that from the secret springs Of that dark fountain rose. 

2. A Bow of water rising or issuing naturally out 
of the earth ; a similar flow obtained by boring or 
other artificial means. 

CX250 Gen. d* Ex. 581 He wateres springe here strengSe 
undede, <12300 Cursor AI. 21699 Vnder pi rote bar es a 
spring, I wil pat vte be water wring. ctysChron.Eng.sgi 
in Ritson Aletr, Rom, 11. 278 In four sprunges the tonnes 
liggeth. Ibid. 195 The tuo sprunges urneth yfere, c 1420 
Coniin, Brut ccxxiv. 292 pere arose a suche a. .wellinge op 
of wateres and floodes, bothe of be see and also of fressbe 
ryvers & spryngex, bat (etc.). t^SsCath. A n^l, 356 A Sprynge 
of water, scatebra, scaiirigo, 2570 Vizc Math, Pre/, dj b, 
Being a Spring, standing, or running Water. 2585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholays Voy.iuxxi. 58 A faire fountain 
..either of a natural spring or artificial. 26x0 Holland 
Camden's Brit, (1637) 497 There are two little Springs 
the one fresh, the other somewhat brackish. 2665 Sir T. 
Herbert TVvtr/. (2677) 386 It has also some Springs of good 
Water. 2732 Pope Ess, Alan 1. 237 For me. Health gushes 
from a thousand .springs. 1765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric. 
(cd. 2) 150 If there are springs in all places, ..it will be 
nccessaiy’ to make drains at the sides. 2812 Playfair 
Nat, Phil. 1. 285 Springs, in which the water does not 
considerably change its heat from one season of the year 
to another. 2855 OrPs Circ, Sci., Inorg. Nat. 200 At 
Vaucluse, there is a spring of water yielding from thirteen 
to forti’ thousand cubic feet. .per minute. 2878 Huxley 
P/iysiogr. 25 Springs of this simple character, which issue 
at the junction of permeable and impermeable strata, are 
extremely common. 

/g. CX440 yacob's /P<r//2 panne de!vedoun..tyl bou fynde 
yij spr^mges of watyr of grace. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv, 
i. 72 Kennell, .. whose filth and dirt Troubles the siluer 
Spring, where England drinkes. 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv, ii. 
18 Strearaes of bloud did raj'le Adoivne, as if their sprwgs 
of life were spenL 2696 Tate& Brady Ps, cxliii. 10 From 
Mercy’s healing Spring Rerive me. 2697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 40S An ancient Legend I prepare to sing, And 
upward follow Fame's immortal Spring. 2752 Chatham 
Lett, Nephew il. 7 Drink as deep as you can of these divine 
springs [sc. Homer and Virgil]. 2772 Bncyct. Brit, I. 644 
when old age approaches,.. the spnng.s oflife dry up, 2818 
Keats Endym. 11. 738 And then there ran Two bubbling 
springs of talk from their sweet Ups. 2852 Maurice Fatn> 
arehs tf Lawg, vii. (1855) 145 That be should open springs 
in hearts hitherto ice-bound ! 

b. A flow of water possessing special properties, 
esp. of a medicinal or curative nature. Usually 
with various distinguishing adjs., as chalybeate, 
hot, mineral, thermal, warm, etc. 

2787 Phil, Trans. LXXVIII. 287 About two leagues to 
the east of this mass I discovered a brackish mineral spring. 
x8oo (see Thermal <2. xk 2829 Warden United States \\. 
276 The sweet springy another mineral water. Ibid., At 
the distance of a mile are the red springs which, like the 
former, have a tonic or bracing quality. 2839 De la Beche 
Rep. Geol, Cornwall, etc. xv. 517 Chalybeate .springs are 
very common, 2847 H. Miller First Ijnpr, Eng. xi. (1B57) 
180 The underground history of the mineral springs of Great 
Britain. 2850 yohnston's Gen. Gazetteer, Bath, The hot 
springs, .are saline and chalybeate. 

C. pi. A place or locality having such springs 
to which invalids or pleasure-seekers resort. 

2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. L 347 In his younger days 
the gentlemen who visited the springs slept in rooms hardly 
as good as the garrets which he lived to see occupied by 
footmen. 28^ Saxe Poems (1872) 239 Pray, what do they 
do at the Springs? 

d. transf. A jet or spray of water, rare "K 

1828 Lady Morgan Autobiog. (1859) 212 All appeared 
silence and desolation ; neither the grands nor felits eaux 
threw up their diamond springs in the sunshine. 

3, Jig. A source or origin of something. Also 
occas. without const. 

a. Predicated of persons or personifications. 

<z jz2$ yuliana 50 Of al bat uuel ib« world. .ich am an of 
be sprunges, b^t hit mest of springeci. c 24x0 Hoccleve 
Mother JGod 88 Of al verlu,thow artlhe .spryng & wcHe! I 
24x2-20 Lydc. Ckron. Troy i. 2710 pou^ be [Ovid] of poelis j 
was b« spring & wellc. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xuii, 
(Percy Soc.) 2x2 And thus I, Fame, am ever magnified,.. 
The spryng of honour and of famous clarkes. 2605 Shaks. 
Maeb. il iil lo'^AIacb. The Spring, the Head, the Fountaine 
of j’our Blood Is ^to'pt. ..Afacd. Your Royal! Father’s 
raurthcr'd- 2685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. John i. 9 As the 
Lord and Spring of Nature, be giveih all men their Intel- 
lectual Natural LighL *709 Watts Hymn 1 My God, the 
Spring of all my Joys, The Life of my Delights. 2876 
hioRRis jEneid xii. x66 Father /Eneas, spring of the 
Roman weak 

b. In general use. 

2523 Cromw'ell in Merriman Life <5* Lett. (2902) I. 30 
Suche ycrcly reuenues and wcllyng spiynggcs as [read oQ 
treasure as shuld. .be browgbt into this Realme. 25^ W. 
Lynne CariorPs Cron. 2 That commaundement of God is the 
springe and beginninge of all lawes. 2582 Stanyhurst 
^neis III. (Arb.) 73 Tbearemount Idereslcth, thee springe 
of progenye Troian. 1622 Sylvester Tropkeis Hen. Gt. 
cv, This noble Spirit doth to his Spring re-mount. This 
Bounties Flood retireth to his Fount. 2729 W. Wood Surv. 
Trade 193, I have discoursed on the African Trade, by 
reason it is the Spring and Parent whence the others flow. 
2730 Chamberlavne Relig. Philos. Dedic., The Gothic, the 
common Spring of all the Western Languages of Europe. 
2817 Jas. Mill Brit. India IL y. v. 516 It was not one 
spring alone of dissension which distracted the government 


of Madras. 2892 Westcott Gospel of Life 106 Languatre 
reveals the deepest .springs of thought, * ^ 

4. attrib. and Comb., as spring-level, -nymph] 
pond, -vein\ spring Jed, watered, adjs. ; spring- 
branch. U.S., a brook or stream fed by or flowing 
directlyfrom a spring; spring-hole^..?., -spring- 
pit-, spring-house U.S., an outhouse built over 
a spring or stream and used as a larder, dair^', 
etc.; spring-keeper U.S. (see quot.); spring- 
pit, a hole or cavity formed by a spring where it 
issues or rises ; spring-salt (see quot.) ; spring- 
teller, one who finds springs by dowsing, etc.; 
spring-tooth (in allusion to Judges xv. 19 ). 

2852 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxvi. loi Deer and ante- 
lopes came to the *spring.branch to drink. 2848 Buckley 
Iliad 136 He came to *spring-fcd Ida. 2883 Cent. Mag. 
Sept. 651 The.‘;e ponds are, of course, spring-fed. Rep. 
U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 329 Keep her a few days 
in a pool or 'spring-hole. 2874 J. W. Long Amer. Wild- 
fowl. XL 171 'ihe mallards.. roo.sting in the small spring- 
holes and cree^. 2797 F. Baily Tour (1856) 433 lliis sub- 
terraneous cavity would afford an excellent convenience for 
a *spring house. 2894 Outing XXIV. 382/2 To see her at 
her best was at the butler-making down at the old spring- 
house. 2859 Bartlett Diet, Amer. (ed. 2) 438 ^Spring- 
keeper^ a salamander, or small^ lizard-shaped animal, found 
in springs and fresh water rivulets. 2895 Mrs. Wilson 
y Yrs, India 262 It costs a large sum to make a well where 
. the *spring.Ieve! is so deep. 2897 Edin. Rev. Apr. 458 llie 
1 Danaid *spring-nymphs had to carry water in a sieve to 
j prove their virginity. 2862^ A. Newton Zool. Anc. Europe 
j 21 These (fresh-water tortoises] were found.. in a peat bog, 
by the side of a *spring-plt, at East Wretham, about seven 
j feet below the surface. 2712 Lond, Gaz. No. 4887/4 All 
I well water’d with ^Spring ronds. J. Girvin Impolicy 
I prohih. Export. Rock SaR 5 Salt is very properly dis- 
I tinguished by Mineralogists into Fossile-Saft, *Spring-SaU, 
i and Sea-Salt. 2871 Rouitedge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 56 The 
' method used by the ' *spring.teners 'or * water-finders ' was 
j simple enough, 2593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, 172, I 
■ barre the Cheeke-bone, for feare of Sampsons tune... But 
the *spring-tooth in the iawe, will do vs no harme. 2620 
Holland Camden's Brit, (1637) 402 As for *spring-veines 
there are none to bee found. 2B84 Afag. Art March 215/2 
The velvety green of *spring.watered field-plots. 

IL 6 . The action or time of rising or springing 
into being or existence: a. The appearing or 
coming on, the first sign, ^ day, morning, etc. ; 
the dawn. Also, the beginning of a season. 

Fairly common from c 2380 to e 2600; now Obs. cxc. poet. 
Cf. Day-spring and OE. up-spring. 

23.. K, Alls. 3586 (Bodl. MS.), For rljth In J>e dayes 
sprjTJge Tolomeus on hem com flei;cynge, 2382 Wvclif 
2 Mace. V. 30 It is maad in spnmg of the day, whanne the! 
reysiden her ce5en. c 1391 (Chaucer AstrU. it. § 6 To 
knowe the spring of the dawing and the ende of the euen- 
yng. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour I vj b, At the sprynge of 
the daye they were at the monument, c 1530 Tikdalb Jonas 
iv. C viij, Ike lorde ordeyned a worme agenst the springe of 
y* morow mominge, 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 323 
To the intent al the springe of the’daye . . they might invade 
the City. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N, 11. i. 82 Neuer since the 
middle Summers spring Met we. 2621 Bible x Sam. ix. 26 
It came to passe about the spring of the day. 2623 Lisle 
AElfric on O. N, Test. Ded., Thou. .shall. .Extend thy 
fame from Set to Spring of day, 2842 Tennyson St. Sim. 
Styl. 108, 1, ’tween the spring and downfall ofthe light, Bow 
down one thousand and two hundred times. 

tb. Spring oj ihe leaf, the time when trees 
begin to burst into leaf again. Obs, 

1538 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 98 Whiche I thynke 
shalbc about the spryng of the lefe. 2670 J, Smith Eng. 
Improv. Reviv'd 21 A good Labouring man may ditch and 
quick -set about the Spring or fall of the Leaf a ditch of six 
foot broad and five foot deep, 

t c. The increase ^the moon. Obs,'“^ 

2559 hlonwwG Evonym, 216 Gather the Plantes. .In lake 
weather, in the spring of the mone. 

d. An outburst or fresh development. rare~^, 
2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vi. § 25 At one and the »me 
time [the Reformation] it was ordayned by the Divine 
Providence, that there should attend withall a renovation 
and new spring of all other knowledges. 

6 . a. The Spring oJ the year, =^xiejX. 1 Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. 274 Spring of the yerc, printemps, prin. 
25^ Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 80 In the sprynge of 
the yere, it hath yealowe floures. 2551 Records Cast. 
Kn<nul. (i 556> 31 From thence (‘the cleuenlh daye of 
Marche 'J they recken the Springe of the yeare thre 
monethes. 2665 Boyle Occas. Reft. (1848) 58 If then, in 
the Spring of the Year, our Reflector see the Gardener 
pruning a Fruit-tree, igzt Miller Card. Diet. s.v. 
Brassica, In the Spring of the Year these Cabbages will 
shoot out strongly. 1828 Farmers yrnl. 12 May. 

b. The first season of the year, or that between 
winter and summer, reckoned astronomically from 
the vernal equinox to the summer solstice; in 
popular use in Great Britain comprising the months 
of February, March, and April, in U.S. March, 
April, and May. Also iransj., a season resem- 
bling this in some respect. 

Used without article or with ihe, and in specialized cases 
with <z, etc. Often with initial capital, and in poetry freq. 
personified. , . 

(a) a 1547 Surrey in Tottels Alisc. (Arb.) 4 Description of 
Spring, wberin cche thing renewes, saue onelie the louer, 
1573 I’ussER Hush. (287B) too At spring (for the jwmmer) 
sowe garden ye shall. 2596 Spenser F. Q. mi- vii. 28 So, 
forth i<scw*d the Seasons ofthe yeare; First, lusty Spring, 
all dight in leaues of flowres. 1607 Lever Q. Eliz. Tears Ii, 
Beauteous floures, (The pretty children of the Earth and 
Spring). 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 751 Alone he tempts 
.. Ih* unhappy Climes, where Spring was never known. 
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*733 Tull Horseshoeing Hush. xl. io6 (Dubt.), If it be not 
sown before Spring", its Grain will be thin. 1779 Mirror 
No. 16, The effects of the return of Spring have been fre- 
quently remarked. 1819 Shellky O^e If^esi It^ind v, 

0, Wind, I f Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 1848 
L. Hunt ^ar oj^ Honey vii. 84 Thou still.. art the same 
blithe, sweet thing Thou ever wast, O Spring. x885 J. 
AsiiDY-STERnY Lasy Minsiret (1892) 6 Spring’s iJelights arc 
now returning I 

(^) a x;§47 Surrey in Tottets /l//f<r.(Arb.) x^ Like as when, 
rough winter spent, The pleasant springslraightdrawethin 
vre. 1577 Googb tr. HereshaclCs Hush, aa Touching the 
season of your plowing, it must be cheefely in the spring, 
1609 Df.kkeu Ravens Aim. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 194 Let \‘s 
now try if the spring will prooue any more cheerelull. 1665 
Boyle Oceas, Rejl, (1848) Pref. p, xviil, A dozen ordinary 
Pictures of the Spring (which yet arc wont to charm Vulgar 
eyesL 1733 Tull Horse-hoeinr Hush, xi. xaB (Dubl.), The 
Wheat will have the Benefit of them c.-irlier in the Spring. 
1742 Gray Spring 26 The insect-youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring. x8*8 Wordsvv, Morn, 
jExere.^Q Yet might’st thou seem. .to sing All independent 
of the leafy spring. 1842 Tennyson Loekstey //<t//2o In the 
Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 

(c) 1596 SiiAKS. 2 Heji.IV^ I. iii. 38 As in an early Spring, 
We see th’ appearing buds. 1506 — Rich, IHf in. L 94. 
X604 E. GIrimstonf.J D'Acostas Hist, IiuHes it. xiii. xxx 
Yet those which inhabite there, take it for a delightful 
spring. 1697 Dryden /' 7/y. Georg", iv. 179 To sing TTie 
Paestan Roses, and their double Spring. X725-46 Thomson 
lyinier xo 6 q The storms of Wintrj’ Time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 17^ (3 ray Eton 
ColL 2oThegales..seem..Tobreathcaseconaspring, X830 
Tennyson Nothing will rfrVii, A spring rich and strange, 
Shall make the winds blow. X859 — Merlin 4- K 407 ^Iy 
blood Hath e.amest in it of far springs to be, 

0. Jig, The first or early stage or period ^life, 
youth, etc. 

1590 Greene Mottrn. Gaiyn. (i6j 6) Bijb,^ Sophonos.. 
^iried graue thoughts, and in the spring of his youth such 
ripe fruits, as are found in theAutumne of age. X59XS11AKS. 
Two Gent, r.^iii. 84 Oh, how this spring of loue rescmbleth 
The vnceriaine glorj* of an Aprill day. x62x J, Taylor 
(W ater P.) Motto D 2, Who in the Spring, or Summer of his 
Pride, Was worshipVJ, honor’d, almost deifi’d. 1742 Gray 
spring <Dn hasty wings thy youth is flown; Thy sun is set, 
thy spring is gone. X7ax Burke Correspondence (1844) 11. 
4^7 A storm came upon us in the early spring of our tolera- 
tion. ^ 1826 DtSRAELi I'. Grey iv. iv, You are blighted for 
ever in the very spring of your life. 1834 Lvtton Pompeii 

1. vi, Apaecides ivas in the ^ring ofhis years. 

d. Contrasted with fall^ esp. in the phr. spring 
and fall (cf. Fall sb?- 2 ). Now arch. 

1643 Baker Chron. (1653) 182 So great oddes there is 
between the Spring and Fall of Fortune, c x68o Hickerik- 
GILL Hist. IVhiggism Wks. 1716 I. ii. 153 Parliaments are 
to sit frequently, . . I do not say, as often as you take Physick 
(Spring and Fall at least). 1754 J, Bartlrt Genii. Farriery 
(ed. 3) 173 This disease, .in some horses shews itself spring 
and fall. 1764 Warqurton Lett. (1809) 354, 1 do not wonder 
that any studious man should in England want physic at 
Spring and Fall. 1826 (see Fall sb.^ s]. 

e. This season in a particular year. 

x62z Ld. Dunfermline in G. Seton Mem, (xSSz) 130, 1 haue 
bein twayis or thrise this spring ellis at Archerie. 1677 
Frideauk Lett, (18^5) 59 We shall goe on buildeing to, as 
soon as spring begins. X71X Lady M. W. Montagu Let, 
to IF, Montagu 24 Mar., I am going to the same place I 
went last spring. ?« 17*18 Gray 2 Ere the spring he 
would return. iBox Farmer's Ma^. Nov, 463 There can be 
no scarcity of that grain before the Spring. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V, 1. 659 notot Ferguson, .was excluded by name 
from the general pardon published in the following spring. 
1835 Ibid. xvii. IV. 12 In the spring of 269X, the Waldensian 
shepherds . . were surprised by glad tidings. 

1. Used with numerals to mark a definite period, 
esp. in the age of a person or animal, 

i6p7 Dryden Virg, Georg. 111. 299 When to four full 
Springs his Years advance. 1820 Byron Mar, Fal. ii. L 371 
Were I siill in my five and twentieth spring, 
g. ellipt. Spring wheat. 

1896 Daily News 30 Nov. 2/7 Wheat to-day is very firmly 
held... English reds, 36s.; American springs, 37s. 

7. attrib. and Cotnb. a. Attrib., passing into 
adj., in the sense ‘ of or pertaining to the spring * ; 

* appearing, happening, occurring, etc., in the 
spring*, as spring-ague, -beani^ -bird, -blood, 
-blossom, spring juices (see quot); spring- 
pottage, soup, pottage or soup made of or from 
fresh green vegetables. 

Only the earlier or more important instance are given. 
171X Shaftesb. Ckarac. (1737) I- 14 They mighr, instead of 
making a cure,, .turn a •spring-ague or an autumn-surfeit 
into an epidemical malignant fever. 1684 Z. Cawdrey 
/«/«/>' 5*rt/«'<x/ib«28Thefirstwarmandinvigorating*Spring- 
beam to the Frost-nipt I/3yaUy of the Nation, 1760 I. 
Smith yrtil. (1849) 273 The robin and •spring birds came a 
week or ten days sooner than usual. 1855 BROwmN^G f/Az 
Pictures Florence xxiii, I have loved the season (jf Art s 
•spring-birth, 1823 J. Wilson Poems IL 96 Bright ^ 
•spring-blossoms after sunny showers. 1820 Keats Isabella 
xiii, Even bees, the little almsmen offspring-bowers. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. iii. 11. vi, To be concerting measures for the 
•spring Campaign. X849I), J. Browne/Jw^?*. Poultry Yd. 
(1855) X07 Generally speaking, *spring chickens are more 
desirable. 18x7 Lady Morgan France L 32 The morning 
light of an early *spring day. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 3x3 
This Erithace commelh of the *Spring.dew. 2813 Scott 
Triernr, i. i, Generous as spring-dews that bless the glad 
ground. x8i8-2o E. Thompson iV£7ji?/<?^rt(ed. 3)32 1 Li chen; 
•Spring Eruption, Scorbutic Pimples. 2859 Bartlett Did. 
Amer. (ed. 2) 438 ^Spring fever^ the listless feeling called 
by the first sudden increase of temperature In spring. It k 
often said of a lazy fellow, * He has got the spring fever « 
a 15^ Sidney Arcadia 111. (1629) 387 Thus poesies of the 
•spiing Rowers were wrapt vp in a Utile greene silke, and 
dedicated to Kalas breasts. 1M4 Mrs. C. Praed Zero iv, The 
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I floor was carpeted with mossand springflowers. 1765 Treat. 
\ Dorn. Pigeons xio Their >Y)ung ones.. were as large as 
j middling •spring fowls. 16x5 A. Nicchols Marr. <5. mving 
, K. 30 Lust,. .the •Spring.frost of beauty, 284a Loudon 
Suhtrban Hort. 417 Retarding the blossoming of the trees, 
and lessening the risk of their being injured by spring frosts. 
X85X Browning Casa Guidi IVitul. 229 Until it loose 
The clammy clods and let out the •spring-growth. 2868 
Rep, U, S. Commissioner Agrie. (1869) 255 As soon as the 
spring growth, sometimes called the midsummer shoot, is 
completed. 2824 Loudon Encycl. Card. (cd. 2) 662 The 
juice (of water-cress] is decocted with th.at of scurvy.grass 
and ^Seville or.*tngcs, and forms the popular remedy called 
•spring juices. X83X W. Patrick Imitgenous PI. LanarJ:. 
46 Leaves (of Brooklime].. ; generallygathered for medical 
purposes, and together with sciirvj*-grass, an ingredient in 
that nauseous composition called Spring juices. x8z8 Keats 
Teignm, ix,^ I’ve gather’d young *spring-Icavcs, and flowers 
gay Of periwinkles and wild strawberry, 2872 Symonds 
iitudy Dante 275 Like one of the white •spring-lilies of the 
Alps. 176s Museum Rust. IV. 279 The ’spring litters (of 
pigs] stand greatly in need of the milk and whey, 2870 H. 
Smart Race/or lYi/e i, The first ‘spring meeting became 
his assizes. 1775 Asii, *Springmonths, the months of the 
spring quarter. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev l iv, ii, Through 
the spring months, as the Sower casts his com abroad. 
2818 Shelley Marenghi 124 Many a fresh “Spring mom 
would he awaken. 2775 Asii, *Springmortiing, a mild grow- 
ing morning. 2773 Ann, Reg, 87 After eating a hearty break- 
fast of •Spring-pottage. 1836-7 Dickens Sh. Baz, Scenes 
xli, We wonder what Greenwich Fair is — a periodical 
breaking out, we suppose, a sort of *spring-rash. <22722 
Lisle Husb. (2737) 299 Strike fresh sap-roots, or buds pre- 
parative to the ensuing spring, and which will the next 
year be the ‘spring-roots. 2732 Miller Card. Did. s.v. 
Melissa, The variegated Sort makes a.. pretty Appearance 
in the ’Spring Season. 2789 T. Wright iVatering Meadows 
(1790) 8 Between March and May we are sure of •Spring- 
seed. 2733 Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xl, 107 (Dubl.), That 
long Interval betwixt Autumn and 'Spring Seed-limes. 
a 2746 Holdswortii Virgil (17^) 35 Scarce any tree grow- 
ing faster than a young Alder,. .especially in the “spring- 
shooL 2763 Museum Rust. 1 . 141 When the ground is 
property prepared, it should be planted with sets, being the 
spring slioots pulled up in a^ madder-plot. 2763 Mills 
Prad. Husb. IV. 365 Immediately after a hastv “spring- 
shower. 2836 Fonblanque Eng. xtnder Seven Admlnistr, 
(1837) 111.323 A “spring soup, a turbot, a few made dishes, 
a dessert, &c. 2839 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 195 He 
..had twice spring soup, and twice salmon and cucumber. 
<2x722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 238 The •spring.tillows.,do arise 
from the foot of the root of the winter-stems or shoots. 2642 
Brome yoviall Crew «. (2652) D iv b, For a “spring-trick of 
youth, now, in the season. 2837 Lockhart Scott IL 243 As 
soon as the “spring vacation began. 2622 Webster JVh/te 
Devil ti. i. 166 Neglected cassia or the naturall sweetes Of 
the “Spring-violet. 2707 Mortimer Husb. 232 The “Spring 
winds, which nips the young Buds. 2835 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph., Acharn, 783 note, The areuot opt’t 0 iat, or spring- 
winds, which bring with them the birds of passage, 2844 
H, Stephens Bk, Farm IL 482 There ts found little or 
nothing to do till the burst of “spring- work comes. 

b. In the sense * sown or suitable for sowing in 
the spring*, as spring barley, corn, hale, onion, 
rye, wheat, etc. 

1861 Bentley Man. Bot, 699 H[ordeum] vulgare, Bere, 
Figs, Four-rowed or “Spring Barley. 2733 Tull Horse- 
hoeing Hush, xi. 207 (Dubl.), Wheat,, hence^ having about 
thrice the time to be maintain'd that “Spring Corn bath. 
1763 Mills Prad. Hush, III. 171 Turneps. .occujjying the 
whole ground when it should be sowed with spring-corn. 
2822 Examiner 2 1 May 292/1 All the spring corn , , in a very 
backward state. 2883 Stallvbrass tr. Heim's IVand. PI. 
4- Anim. 450 They, who probably planted onlyspring-cpriL 
2825 J. Smith Panorama Sex. fy Art IL 637 Of the various 
sorts of cabbage, fit for field culture, the Scotch gray, the 
open green or “spring kale, and the turnip-rooted, arc the 
hardiest. 1786 Abercrombie Card. Assist, 252 More. .on 
warm borders to stand for “spring lettuces, 1882 Garden 
28 Jan, 65/3 This land we intend for “Spring Onions. 1763 
Museum Rust. IV. 226 It seems adviseable to delay the 
sowing of “spring-rye as long ^ can be. 2766 Compl. 
Farmer 5 H, Having sown “spring wheat after a crop of 
madder. 28x2 Sir J, Sinclair Syst. Hush. Scot. 244 A dis- 
crimination is highly necessary between winter wheat .sown 
in the spring, and the Siberian, or real spring wheat, 2868 
Rep, U. S. Commissioner Agrie, (1869) 4x7 They had been 
in the habit of using too much seed for spring wheat. 

c. In the specific or popular names of plants, 
birds, fishes, insects, etc., as spring-bDauty, 
-bell, crocus, gentiau, -grass; +Bpring-frotli, 
herring, usher, wagtail : (see qnots.), 

(<*) 2846-30 A, Wood Class-hk. Bot, 194 Claytonia Caro- 
liniana. “Spring Beauty, Ibid., C. Kxr^nxc/i. Virginian 
Spring Beauty. *874 Treas, Bot, SuppL 1344 *Springbell, 
Sisyrinchium graudiforum. 2846-30 A. Wood Class-bk, 
Bot. 543 Crocus vemus. “Spring Crocus. 2829 Loudon 
Encycl. Plants zaz Gentiana vema, “spring gentian. 17x3 
Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 179 Soft Crested Grass, .is thicker, 
softer, and more loose than our common Crested Grass, and 
in spike more nearly resembles our yellow “Spring Grass. 
177X Encycl. Brit. I. -yii Anthoxanthum . .odoratnm, es 
spring-grass, a native of Britain. 2845-30 Mrs. Lincoln 
Led. Bot.- 139 The sweet scented spring-grass {Anthoxan- 
ihum odoratum). ^ . . 

{b)avizz Lisle Hush. (1757) 449 An account 
cuckow-spit, or *«ipriDg-froth. i858 Chatnhers s Encycl. A. 
387 Is The Alewife U called “Spring Herring in some places, 
and gasperau by the French CJanadiaas. 2884 Goode Nat. 
Hist. Aquat, Anim. 579 The * Spring * Herring or Al^ 
wife Clufea vemalh. 2832 J. Rennie Consp. Butierp. & 

Moths 102 The 'Spring Usher (Anisopteryxleuccphearxa.^ 
appears in oak woods the end of February and MarcU. 
1802 Mont.vcu Omith. s.v. IVagiau, “Spring, or Summer 
Wagtail, , . J • _ 

8 . Comb., as spring-oiidding, -digging, pressing, 
flowering, etc.; spring-bom, -gathered, -made, 
-planted, etc. ; spring green a„ light green. 
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w: yi' WICKENDEN HuuchhacFs Chest 281 In the 

spring-budding meadows. 2763 Mills Prad. Husb. IV. 

digging, , . the same care and manage- 
viZl i vines, .must % continued. 2795 D. Walker 
Tbt “spring or top dressings are 
the leading features of the Hertfordshire farming. 2842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 660 Excepting in the first spring 
after sowing, no spring dressing is required till May. 273? 
Miller Card. Did, s.v. Colchicum, “Spring-flowering 
Meadow-Saffron. 2866 Treas. Bot. 210/1 A pretty spring- 
Plant. 2733 Tull Horse-Hoeing Hush. xi. i?8 
(Dubl), This thus pulveriz’d Surface turn’d in, in the 
bpring-Hoein^, enriches the Earth. 2827 Keats Curious 
o/<m 14 What is it that hangs from thy shoulder, so brave, 
^mbroider d with many a “spring peering flower? 2782 
Etuycl. Bnt. (ed, 2) IX. 6631 The 'spring planting may be 
pertormed the end of January or beginning of February, 
2763 Museum Rust, IV. 312 If the “spring-ploughing for 
^riey or oats has been nine or ten inches deep. 2846 
AEiCHTLEY Notes Vlrg., Georg, i. 43 The poet commences 
“1® spring-ploughing of the land. 2826 

Artoj Brezvt/tg (cd. 2) 164 Soon after the “spring racking, 
.^he casks may be gradually stopped. lyCiAfuseum Rust. 
IV. 322 It is very common for grass-seeds to fail on such 
land, even from the “spring-sowing. 1883 F. A. Smith 
Swedish Fisheries 5 An essay on the cultivation of “spring- 
spawning fishes. 2842 Loudon Subuxhan Hort. 439 A top- 
dxpsing of putrescent manure may be. .left on the surface 
till the *spring-slirring. 

(3) 2B68 Morris Earthly Par. (1890) 55/1 Unscared the 
^pnng-bom thrush did pass. 2837 Thornburv Songs 
Cavaliers <5" Roundheads 53 The sweet “spring-gatherd 
flowers fall before his feet in showers, <22722 Lisle Hush. 
(*7S7) 304 *l’he “spring-made cheese was tarter. 1822 New 
Botanic Gard,\. 32 These “spring-planted roots flower,, 
after those which were planted in autumn. 2;j86 Aber- 
CROMBtE Card. Assist. 128 Plant out “spring-raised 
cabbages. Ibid. 137 Begin to weed the general “spring- 
sojved crops, 2802 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 473 I'he grain of 
“Spring sown fields. x8<^ Rep. If S. Commissioner Agrie. 
(2869) 182 Indeed no grain will yield more than half a crop 
of poor quality, (on the Pacific slope,) when spring-sown. 
2864 Swinburne Atalauta 2112 As winter’s wan daughter 
Leaves lowland and lawn “Spring-stricken. 1649 U. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen, IV, ccxlviii, Northumberland, who like a 
“Spring-taught Snayle Was crauling to haue Nibbled the 
fresh leafe. 2855 JFo/nan's Devoi. II. 299 The fair shadow- 
ing green of the “spring-touched larch. 

(c) 2891 M. E. Wilkins Humble Romance, etc.^ 46 The 
cottages were painted uniformly white, and had blinds of a 
bright Spring.green colour 1 

m. j- 9. A young growth on a tree, plant, or 
root ; a shoot, sprout, or sucker ; a small branch, 
sprig, or twig; the rudimentary shoot of a seed. 
In early quots./[g. Ohs. (Freq. r 1560-^1650.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27380 Quilk ar haa^sinnes hat scrift sal 
scau I sal ham recken sihen on rau, wit hair springes her* 
efter neist. Ibid. Vnheind talking,. .burtes grett, and 
sclander and lene; pir ar he springes o wreth fythtene. 
CX440 Promp, Parv, 470 Sprynge, of a ire or plante,.. 
plauta. planiula. 1502 Arnolde Chron. fizb/a Yf thou 
w'ylt plante an Almaundetree..putte manykyrnels togyder 
in the erth or scucrelly and whan the sprynge is growen 
oute (etc.]. 2359 Morwyng Evonym, 304 Wet the end of a 
fether or other lyke thing, as some yong and tender spring 
of a trie. 2378 Lyte Dodoens 4 The roole.. putting foorih 
on everysidemuch encrease of new springs. Ibid. zepThyme- 
laea hath many smal springs or branches, of the length of a 
cubite. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 227 A sjpring of scarce 
discernable grow'th may serve as a foundation to the pedal 
of the blossom. 

fb. A growth of this nature cut or slipped off, 
esp, for planting ; a rod or switch; a cutting, set, 
or slip. Also^r, Ohs, 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. V. 42 Who-so spareth he spiynge 
spiTicth his children, 2387-8 T. UsK Test, Love iii. vi. 
(Skeat) 1. 4 ‘That tree to selte, fayn wolde I lerne.'..‘The 
first thing, thou muste sette thy werke on grounde siker 
and good, accordaunt to thy spnnges,* c 1485 E.E.Misc, 
(1855) 67 There is moste connabylle tyme for sedys, graynys, 
and pepyns, and Autumpe for spryngys, and plantys. 1563 
Hyll Art Garden. (1^3) 85 Between the old plants set 
yong springs, slipped off from the old. 2601 Holland Pliny 
II, 196 The same yong springs eaten alone by themselues 
in a salad, in maner of the tender crops and spurts of the 
Colewort,.,do fasten the teeth. 2637 R. Austen Fruit- 
trees i. 60 After a yeare or two divers young springs may be 
drawne from the roots. 

t c. A young tree, esp. one growing from a set 
or slip; a sapling. Obs. 

2499 Pynson Promp. Parv. P iv/a Springe or yonge tre. 
254s in I. S. Leadam Set, Cos. Cri. Requests (1808) 85 To 
fell & cult down viij yong Sprynges aoow'te Allhaloulyd. 
2552 Huloet, Arboure or place made with quicke springe^ 
2563 Hvix Art Garden. (1593) 6 That ground .. which 
naturally bringeth forth of his own accord, both elms and 
wilde young springs. _ , , . . j 

fis- c XS3S Elyot Educ. B iv, Good aduertisemenls and 
precepted wherby the yonge spryng of vertuous maners 
shall growe streyghte. 

t d. transf. A young man, a youth. Ohs. 

<<0 Mirr. Mae., Earl Northumbld. iv, A ronne I had.. 


Th^^^being yong, ^ and but a very spring (etc.]. 

CV^s pImbroke Ps.^ cv. ix, 'Iheir ridest-bo^ thzt 
countries hopefull spnng. X590 . '^xheone 

Winged Loue, With his yong about 

bowe and shafts, the other Spring A burning Tcadeaoo 

“lO^A co^seTkxove, or wood consisting of yonng 

trees springing up ^““^^'esp!* one in- 

ones; a plantation of a 

closed and used forrearing or harbouring game, a 


spinney. Now rfio/. 

Freq. in the Soi) 13a Pm 
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.Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees’) 155 Pro factura Hlj rod. 
fossat. circa unam percellam terre juxtaparcum de Shynk- 
cley pro salvacione de le Spryng ibidem.. xiijx. ix^l. 0x400 
Pluinpton Corr, (Camden) 74 To cause suer search to be 
made, what horse & cattaille ther be, that goes in mv 
spring within my parke at Spoflbrd. 1523 Fitzherb. HusL 
§ 13580 is aspryng besle kepte, where there is neythcrmanne 
nor foure.foted beastes within the hedge. 1576 Turberv. 
Huniinz^xxit In small groues or hewts, ..priuily enclosed 
.within tne greater springs in the Forests and strong couerts. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso xni. xxxi, If his courage any champion 
moue To trie the hazard of this dreedfull spring, I giue him 
•leaue,,: This said, his L#ords attempt the charmed groue. 
1620-6 Quarles Feast for JForms 476 A Herd of Deere are 
.browzing in a spring, With eager appetite. 1652 Blithe 
Improver Jtftpr, (ed. 3) 157 Although much dry,., 
hungry land doth not many times afford a thick Coppice, or 
•good Spring, aijoo B. E. Diet, Cafst. Crew s.v. Ring* 
.walks^ They go drawing in their Springs at Hart-Hunting. 
1788- in dialect glossaries (Yks., Lane., Line., Herts., Kent, 
.eie.). 

fig. 1591 Lyly Endym. v. ii. Top. Howe shall I bee 
^troubled when this younge springe shall growe to a great 
wood 1 Epi, O, sir, your chinne is but a quyller yet. 

b. Const, ^(wood, oak, etc.). 

1483 Cath. Angl, 356 A Sprynge of wodde, virgultum, 
16x4 Minutes Archdeaconry (MS.), He had cattle 

broke into a yonge springe of wood. 1667 Milton P. L, ix. 
2x8, I.. In yonder Spring of Roses intermixt With Myrtle, 
find what to redress till Noon. 1690 in Hxinter MSS. 
(Chapt. Durham) VII. 203 A piarcell of ground whereon 
there is a new spring of Oakes growne 3 and 4 yards high. 
.1732 Riding Rec. IX. 120 All that spring of wood, 
adjoining to the last-mentioned close. 1750 W, Ellis Mod. 
Hush, IV. iv. 18 A Spinny, or Spring of Underwood. 1780 
•Newcastle Courant (E.D.D.), On the estate there arc two 
fine springs of wood. 

C. collect. Young growth, shoots, or sprouts, 
esp. the lower or under growth of trees or shrubs. 
<Now dial. 

■ 1482 Rolls ofParlt. VI. 224/1 To save the spryng of their 
Wood so felled. Ibid. The same spryng hath be in tyme 
. passed, and daily ys distroyed. 1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 126 
Lay thy small trouse or thomes..ouer thy quickesettes, that 
shepe do not eate the sprynge nor buddes of thy settes. 
1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. June 53 The byrds, which in the 
lower spring Did shroude in shady leaues. x6ai Holland 
Pliny 1 . 514 The Pine tree also with her shaddow nippelh 
and killeth the yong spring of all plants within the reach 
thereof. 1670 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 2) xxxiv. 220 When the 
Spring is of two years growth, draw part of it for (^uick. 
sets, 1823, 1854, in Suffolk and Northampt. glossaries. 

d. attrib. and Comb.y as spring-fall^ foiling^ 
-shaw. Chiefly dial. Also Spuing-wood. 

x8oo Tuke Agrie. Yks. 184 What is called ‘ spring*fel!« 
ing*, that is, felling the whole growth of the trees and 
underwood.., but so as not to injure the crown of the roots. 
1856 * Stonehenge' Brit. Rural Sports 58 Pointers or 
setters which are broken to run in when ordered, may do in 
open spring-falls,.. but they are too large for thick covert. 
1887 Farish & Shaw Diet. Kent, Dial.f Spring-shawt a 
strip of the young undergrowth of wood, from two to three 
rods wide* 

11. A springing up, growing, or bursting forth of 
plants, vegetation, etc. ; a growth or crop ; also, 
a race or stock of persons. Now rare. 

1624 Chapman Homer's Hymn Apollo 554 A most dreadful 
and pernicious thing, Call'd Typhon, who on all the human 
spring ConferrM confusion. X64X Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
10 Some fresh pasture wheare there is a good timely fringe 
appearinge on thegrownd. a 1652 Bro.me Lovesick Cri. iv, 
ii. By a perpetual spring of more procere And bigger bladed 
grass. 1822 W. J. Napier Pract. Storefarm. $8 Upon the 
part particularly alluded to, there appears to have arisen a 
great spring of natural fiorin. 

IV* +12. Rise, beginning, first appearance, or 
birth {of something). Obs. 

a I22S Leg. Krtth. 320 Ah we witen wel bet ure lahen, ure 
hileaue, & ure lei hefde lahe sprung [L. primordia\ 

1550 Bale Unchaste Votaries i, (1560) 17 Ye very spring 
or fyrst going forth of the Gospel, a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 
I. (Arb.) 241 The Latin tong, . . from the spring, to the decay 
of the sam& 159^ Hooker Eccl. Pol, x. vL § i Men, if -we 
view them in their spring, are at the first without under- 
standing or knowledge at all. 1682 Grew Aunt. PI. Introd. 
3 Plants have their set and peculiar Seasons for their Spring 
or Birth. 

b.In the phr. to lake {..) spring from or out of 
to have source or origin in, to rise or originate in. 

158s T. Washington tr, Nicholafs Voy. iv. xv. 129 The 
riuer of Salef, which takes her spring from the mount of 
Taur. 160s B. Jonson Queeds Masques^ Blackness A iij b, 
This riuer taketh spring out of a certain Lake, easl-ward. 
1833 I.-Taywr Spir. Despot, v. 222 The spiritual power., 
taiungils spring from Christianity. 

+ c. ? The yolk ^an egg. ObsF'^ 

x6oo SoRFLET Countrie Farme i.xii. 54 Stampe them all 
togither with the spring of an egge, 

13. + a. The rising of the sea (to an exceptional 
height) at particular times. (Cf. next.) Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vhi, xxi^ (Tollem. MS.), 
Alwey in be new mone be sprynge of be see is heyest, andalso 
in he ful mone. *539 Act Hen. V//f. c. 4, (Duerflo^'ng 
. .of. .grounde lying by the said riuer, with the high springes 
of the sea. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxiv. 
65 All the whole length of the Citie is washed with the 
springs of the Sea, 

b. =SpRiNG-TroE 2. Chiefly pi. O. springi) 
1584 in J. J, Cartwright Chapt, Hist. Yorks. (1872) 268 
We say that there rj’seth at the sprimge 18 foott water, and 
at the nepe cleaven foot water. 1622 Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 180 It seemeth an Hand, and in high springes I judge 
that the sea goeth round about iu X64X J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Last Voy.'B6ht The trade. .is at the least two hundred 
Tunnes of all commodities, every spring, which is every 


fortnight or lesse. Ane.ffPres.Si,Navig.Lyn^Wis. t 
bcachj etc, 25 The tides then generally run high, by Reason ; 
of the SiJrings putting in, . 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
15 The tide rises six feet on the springs. *820 Scoresby 
Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 147 The rise of tide may be stated at 
about six feet during the springs. 1858 Alerc. Marine Mag. 

V. 366 The stream runs 5 knots at springs, and 3 knots at 
neaps. 2892 Lowndes CeunpingSk. 2x2 Only the highest 
‘ springs ’ could touch us. 

transf 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 21 But when his [sc. the 
Nile’s] later spring gins, to auale. Huge beapes of mudd he 
leaues. 

attrib. 1846 McCulloch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 59 
There is a bar outside the entrance; but as it has about 23 
feet water over it even at the lowest spring ebbs, it [etc.]. 

C. Without article. 

1883 XXIII. 353 The difference between the 

intervals is greater at spring than at neap. 

_ 14. An act of springing or leaping ; a bound, 
jump, or leap. 

c 1450 in Rel. Ant. I. 309 Thy spiyngys, thy quarters, thy 
rabetis also, f 2450 Merlin t. 15 As she sodenly made a 
sprynge, the chitde fill oute of hir arme. ^ 1526 Pilgr, Per/. 
(W. de W. 2531) 20 b, An holy monke, whiche in the poynt of 
his dethe sodeynly gaue a great sprynge vpwarde. 2674 tr, 
Martinierds Voy. N. C. 40 Upon which they [rr. reindeer] 
gave such a spring, we thought (etc.]. 1698 Fryer E. ; 
India ^ P. 111 Theycarry the Leopardson/r.fr<r/^rr/rr,..to I 
give them the advantage of their Spring. 2737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1757) IL 267AItho' ms Adversary’s Horse 
make a Spring, and run past him. i8zo Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. 11 . 294, I made a spring towards a boat. .and 
caught hold of the gunwale. 2843 R. J. Graves S^st. Clin. 
Med. xxxi. 428 Taking two of the large stone stair-steps at 
each spring. 2869 Blackmore Lorna D. iii, John Fry. .in 
the spring of fright had brought himself down from Smiler’s 
side. I 

fig. 2878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Uttiv. i. § 46. 63 When 
Science was pausing for the springshe has since made. 2889 
Spectator 26 Oct., They must have.. a certain largeness of ) 
view besides, shown in their repeated. .springs at colonial ; 
empire. 

b. A recoil or rebound of somethin,^ after being 
bent or forced out of its normal position or form, 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 184 Unless, .with every Spring 
of the Pole they should lift their treading Leg so high 
as [etc.] 2779 CowPER Human Frailty 5 The bow well 
bent, and smart the spring, Vice seems already slain. 2853 j 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiii. (1856) 196 A startling sensation, 
resembling the spring of a well-drawn bow. 

c. A quick, convulsive, or elastic movement 
made by certain plants or animals in dispersing or 
depositing seed, eggs, etc. 

1802 Farmers Mag. Nov. 451 , 1 took some of the flies,. , 
and pressing them a little, they quitted several eggs, which 
they quit one by one, with a sudden spring. 2837 P, Keith 
Bot. Lex 212 The pericarp of many fruits, which open when 
ripe with a sort of sudden spring, ejecting the seed with vio- 
lence. Ibid. Z59 The elastic spring with which the anther 
flies open. 

d. A distance capable of being covered by a 
spring or leap. 

^ 2817 Shelley Islam ii.xxix. Her spirit,. far wander- 
ing, on the wing Of visions that were mine, beyond its 
utmost spring, 2831 Scott Ct, Rob. xvi, A tiger, chained 
within no distant spring of his bed. 

15. A flock ^teal. Now arch. 

CX450 Egerton MS. jggg in Philol.Soc. Trans. (1909) 51 A 
sprynge of Telys. c 2470 Hors, Shepe^ If G. (Koxb.) 30 
A spryng of teeles. 2486 Bk. St.Albans f vj b. [Hence m 
later lists.] 2856 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Rural SPorts 78 The 
following Terms are in Use among Wildfowl.shooters;— 

A flock. .of teal, *a spring*. xZ^zCornh. Mag. Aug. 252 
Further out we notice a ‘spring* of nine teal. 

18. A cut or joint of pork consisting of the belly 
or Jower part of the fore-quarter. Obs. exc. dial. 

2598 Florio, BambettL thatioynt ofmeate we call a spring 
or pestle of porke. 1622 Fletcher Prophetess i. iii, Can you 
be such an Ass . . To think these springs of Pork will shoot up 
CsEsars? 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. 96 Pray hand the 
Spring of Porke to me. 2708 W. Wilson tr. Petr, Arbiter 
He shall make you., a Turtle of a Spring of Pork. 2771 Mrs. 
Haywood New Present for Maid zo The forc^quarter [of a 
hog] contains the spring and the fore-loin. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm II. 240 The belly or spring [of pork], also fit for 
pickling, or for rolling up, ..for brawn. 

17. Naut. + a. A breach or opening in a vessel 
through the splitting or starting of a plank or 
seam. Obs,'"^ 

x6xx B, Jonson Catiline iii. i, £ach petty hand Can steer 
a ship becalmed ; but he that will Govern and carry her to 
her ends must know, .Where her springs are, .her leaks; and 
how to stop 'em, 

b. A crack or split in a mast or spar, esp. one 
of such a size as to render it unsafe to carry the 
usual amount of sail. 

G. sprung has the general sense of ‘split, crack*. 

*744 J- Philips fnil, Exped. Anson 157 We. .discover’d a 
great Spring in the Foremast, 2748 Ansods Voy. ix il 235 
The spring was two inches in depth. *79* Trans. Soc. Arts 
X.2i2An accident byashot,a spring, a rottenness. 2846 A. 
Young Naut. Diet, 292 A spar is said to be sprung, when it 
is cracked or split, . .and the crack is called a spring. 

.18. The quality or capacity of springing; the 
power inherent in, or possessed by, a thing of 
spontaneously resuming or returning to its normal 
state or bulk .when pressure or other force is with- 
drawn ; elastic energy or force ; elasticity, 
a. Of the air. 

Freq. from c 2660 toe 2770; now ntre or 
x66o Boyle New Exp, Pkys. Mech. i. 24 There is yet . 
another \vay to explicate the Spring of the Air. 1682 D. •, 
Abercro.mbv Acad. Sci, App. iv. 4 By the help whereof \sc. 


the air-pump] he proves the Elastic Power and Spring of the 
Air. 2729 Quincy Phys. Diet. (1722) 9 The Air., hath been 
found . . by the Force of its own Spring, to possess 23000 times 
the space it does when pressed by the incumbent Atmo- 
sphere. <i 1774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. \i, Zi 
This pressure is increased by another cause, I mean the air’s 
spring or elasticity. ^ 28x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4* Art 
II. 6 The operation is continued till the spring of the air in 
the receiver is no longer sufficient to lift the valves a b. 

b. Of solids. 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 72 The spring of the earth 
over-ballancing the weight of it as to power. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exere.t Printing xxiv. rs Pieces of Felt., will 
Squeeze and retain their Spring for a considerable time. 
1733 Cheyne Malady ii. x. §2 (2734) 220 There is in 
all Animal Fibres,. an original Mechanism 01 Elasticity or 
Spring. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 60 A small wire 
that has lost its spring, and so will retain every shape it is 
twisted^ into. 2789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 159 There is a 
spring in the whalebone, which prevents it turning steady. 
i8y4 Pitt-Rivers Evol. Culture^ Princ. Classif, (1006) 16 
Yielding few., woods that have sufficient spring for the con- 
struction of the bow. 2879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. 
iv, 73 The knives and daggers had an elastic spring, which 
..they retain to this day. 

c. Elasticity or springiness as possessed by 
persons or the limbs; buoyancy and vigour in 
movement. 


axqoo Dryden (J.), Hcav’nsl what a spring was in his 
arm^ to throw ! 2723 Steele Consc. Loi'ers iii. 48 What a 

Spring in her Step 1 1784 Cowper Task i. 235 'Z'h* elastic 
spring of nn unwearied foot That mounts the stile with 
ease.^ 2820 Hazlitt Table-!'. Ser. 11. xvi. (1869) 317 Do 
nothing to take away, .the spring and elasticity of your 
muscles. 2845 Bailey Festus (ed. 2) 235 It is sad To.. 
Know eyes are dimming, bosom shrivelling, feet Losing 
their spring. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 678 At first the 
patient finds that he is losing his spring in walking. 

19. transf. Buoyancy, activity, vigour of mind, 
temper, etc. ; active power or faculty. 

^ 2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. xii. § 20 Persons viiiously 
inclined.. having the Elaterand Spring of their own Natures 
to facilitate their Iniquities. 27x4 R. Fiddes Pract. Disc. 
11. 2x6 If the mind be too long bent upon one thing, twill 
lose its spring and activity, 1752 HusiE^^rr. 4" TreaUiini ) 
I. 292 A selfish villain may possess a spring and alacrity of 
temper, 2832 Scott Ct. Rob. xxyii, Ere be has.. recovered, 
in some degree, the spring of his mind, and the powers of 
his body. 2887 Ruskin Frzteriia II. 41 Happy journey 
by the Eastern Riviera began to restore my spring of heart, 

20. Arch. The point at which an arch or vault 
springs or rises from its abutment or impost; the 
commencement of curvature in an arch. 

2726 Leoni Albertis Archil. II. 38/2 Columns of height 
sufficient to reach to the spring of their Arches. 2772 C. 
l\\3Tton Bridges When the arch stones only are laid, and 
the pier built no higher than the spring. 1864 Boutell 
Her. Hist. If Pop. xi.v,(ed. 3) 327 The arches recede inwards 
from their spring from the Circlet. 187^ Merivale Gen, 
Hist. Romelxxix. (1877) 670 There remain on the face of 
the Palatine some indications of what may have been the 
spring of the first arch. 

attrib. 2735 J- PRtCE Stone-Br, Thames 4 The Piers,., 
underthe C^ptrel,or Spring Stones, have a Square Course. 
282$ J. Nicholson Oper at. Mechanic The supports of 
an arch are called the spring walls. 2859 T, H. Turner 
Dom. Archil. 111 . 21. vii. 3x2 But there are the spring- 
stones of a fan-tracery vault. 


•IT b. The rise of an arch ; the ascent or slope of 
a bridge. 

*753 Scots Mag. Aug. 422/2 The arch.. was fifty-five feet 
wide, and had but eight feet of spring. x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxvi. An old, hobbling woman.. set forth again 
up the steep spring of the bridge. 

21, a. iechn. (See quot. 1825 ,) Also attrib. 

2825 J. Nicholson OPerat, Mechanic 601 The bevel by 
which the edge of the plank is reduced from the right angle 
when the plank is sprung, is termed the spring of the 
plank. 1842 Gwilt A rchit. Gloss., Spring Bevel of a Railt 
the angle made by the top of the plank, with a vertical 
plane touching the ends of the railpiece, which terminates 
the concave side. 

b. Naut. The sheer, the upward curvature or 
rise, of the deck planking of a vessel or boat. 

So G. 4^rf//^and sprung. 

•2838 Civil Eng. 4- Arch. Jrnl. I. 353/* The reason why 
she has such an extraordinary sheer or spring in the fore 
part of her upper deck. 2881 Standard 9 Aug. 6/3 The 
boat is high at the bow and stem, being built with what is 
known as a good spring. 

'V'. 22. An elastic contrivance or mechanical 
device, usually consisting of a strip or plate of 
steel (or a number of these) suitably shaped or 
adjusted, which, when compressed, bent, coiled, or 
othenvise forced out of its normal shape, pos- 
sesses the property of returning to it. 

Springs vary greatly in form, size, and use, but are used 
chiefly for imparting or communicating motion (either by 
gradual unwinding, as in the spring of a clock or watch, or 
by sudden release), for regulating or controlling movement, 
or for lessening or preventing concussion. 

. Cf. G. sprin^eder^ Du. -veert Da. -fjser^ Sw. -Jjdder. 
a. In a clock, watch, etc., or in general use. 

2428 Acts Privy Council (2834) III. 289 Item for amend- 
yng of the spryng of the barell [of a clock] vjs. vHjd. [1472 
m Rogers Agrie. 4 " Prices (1882) IV. 622 A spring to a 
clock S purchased by King’s College, Cambridge, for 2^/.) 
2598 Florio, Molta^ a wheele of a clocke that mooucth all 
the rest called the spring. 1599 T. M(oufet) Silkivormes 
35 Ingenious Germane, how didst thou conuey Thy Springs, 
thy Semes, thy rowclls, and thy flie? x6xi Shaks. Cymb. 

11. ii. 47 To tV Tmncke againe, and shut the spring of it. 
2677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. ii. 28 The Spring h forces the 
Bolt forwards when it is shot back with the Key. 2713 
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Lend. Gas. No. 5x55/4 A Gold Watch,.. going with a 
Spring, Wiiliout Fusey, Chain or String, fjjt EncvcL 
Brit. UI, 936 The quickness or slowness of the vibrations 
of the b.alancc depend not solely upon the action of the 
great spring, but chiclly upon the action of the spring a, b, c, 
called tlie spiral spring. 18*5 Scott Talism. xii, At the 
same time was heard the sound of a spring or check, as 
when a crossbow is bent, x86o Dickens Uncomm. Tra7'. 
xiv, One.. rap was rapped that might have been a spring 
in Mr. Testator’s easy»chair to shoot him out of it. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meeh. 2275/2 A helical spring has coils of 
decreasing diameter as they approach the center, 
b. In a carriage, coach, or other vehicle. 

1665 Pepys Diarv 5^ Sept., After dinner comes Colonel 
Blunt in his new chariot made with springs. 1706 Bond. 
< 7 rra. No. 4235/3 The sole Benefit of m.aking and vending 
cwtariT Steel Springs he hath, .inventedfor case of Persons 
riding in Coaches. 1794 W. Felton CarringTs (iffoi) I. 7a 
Short light springs which contain but few plates, have 
frequently no hoops. 1837 W. 13 . Adams Carriages 1x7 
What is technically understood in carriages by the terra 
‘spring* is a plate or plates of tempered .steel properly 
shaped to play in any required mode. 1876 Encycl. Brit. 
V. 137/1 Theclliptic springs, upon which nearly all carriages 
are now mounted. 

23. That by which action is produced, in- 
spired, or instigated; a moving, actuating, or im- 
pelling agency, cause, or force ; a motive. 
^Frequent from CX700, cither with direct allusion to the 
literal^ sense (a), or in a more indefinite use (^) which is 
sometimes not clearly distinguishable from sense 3, 

(a) C1616 S. Ward Coat fr. Altar (1627) They ascribe 
it either to yaine glory, or couetousnesse ; the only .springs 
that set their wheeles on going. i68x Dryden Abs. fr Achit, 
499 By these the Springs of Property were bent, And wound 
so high, they Crack'd the Government. 1720OZF.LL VertoVs 
Rom. Rep. II, xil 214 The Springs Pompey set at work to 
deprive all the Commanders of the Commonwealth of their 
Posts. 1748 Gedoes Compos. Antients 15 The spring, the 
just tone of the soul, is broke. 2767 A, Young Farmer's 
Lett, to People 61 These men are yet more able.. to put all 
the springs of a perfect culture in motion. 28x5 J, Cormack 
Aboi. Fern. Itijanticide Guserat xiv, 278 The springs of 
this mighty political engine, however, have, generally 
peaking, already lost their elasticity. 2863 Kincij^ke 
Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 255 Morny, .prepared to touch the 
springs of that wondrous machinerj' by which a clerk can 
dictate to a nation.^ 2872 Bagehot Physics fr Rol* At 
once the fatal clog is removed, and the ordinary springs of 
progress.. begin their elastic action. 

(^) 1692 Ray Creation (27x4) ^7 What is the Spring and 
principal Efficient of this Reciprocation. 27x7 J. Keill 
Anim.peconomy (1738} 250 Secretion is the Spring of all 
the animal Functions. 2729 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 177 
A strange Impression upon the Mind, from we know not what 
Springs, and by we know not what Power. 1774 Franklin 
Ess, Wks, 1840 II. 385 The spring or movement of such 
intercourse is. .gain, or the hopes of gain. x8xo S. Smith In 
Edin. Rev, XV. 309 Instead of hanging the understanding 
ofa woman upon walls, ..we would make it the first spring 
and ornament of society. 2853 AIerivale Rom. Rep, it 
(2867) 39 The love of gold was the sordid spring of the most 
brilliant entenrises of the republic. 1872 Ixwell Pope 
Wks. i8go IV. 32 The exposer of those motives .. whose 
spring is in institutions and habits of purely worldly origin. 

b. Freq. const, faction (or conduct). 

2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat, ix. 173 The springs of all 
human actions. X779 Forreist Voy. N. Guinea 285 It is 
difficult, .to come at the true springs of action. x8o6 Surr 
JVinter in Loud. III. 174 ^Vhether public zeal and patriotic 
motives, were the spring of his lordship's conduct. 2850 
Merivale Rom. Emp, ii, (2865) !• 73 The real springs of 
human action were unknown to him, or disregarded byblnL 
2885 J. Martxneau Types Eth. Th. II, ir. iti. § 1, 518 
Numerous springs of action and modes of feeling which 
neither interest nor reason could be shown to evolve. 

c. In the phr. springs of life. 

2728-46 THOMSoN.^rf«^329 Whilesickly damps, and cold 
autumnal fogs, Hung not, relaxing, on the springs of life. 
28x9 Scott Let, in Lockhart (2837) IV. viii. 268 A grief of 
that calm and concentrated kind which, .gradually wastes 
the springs of life. 

*t* d. A device ; a trick or artifice. Obs, rare, 
2753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 11. Hi. (iSxi) x6^ This 
method of granting favours in a disgustful manner, is one 
of our chief springs, and must be practised in as many con- 
nections as you possibly can introduce it. 

24. Naut. A rope put out from the end or side 
of a vessel lying at anchor, and made fast to the 
cable. (So G. springs springtaui) 

1744 J, Philips yrttl, Exped. Anson 256 We clapt a 
Spring on the Sheet-cable to prevent her from swinging. 
2753 Hanway Trav. iii, xlviii. (1762) I. 219 We were 
obliged to put a spring on our cable, in order to bring our 
guns to bear on them, 2769 Falconer Diet, Marine [2780), 
spring is. .a rope passed out of one extremity of a ship and 
attached to a cable proceeding from the other, when she 
lies at anchor. 1800 Hull Advertiser 16 Aug. 2/4 A gun- 
brig.. moored with springs on her cables. 2836 Marryat 
Mids/u Easy xxx, He had warped round with the springs 
on his cable, and bad recommenced his fire upon the Aurora. 
xSSx Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 202 Slip the cable, and then 
the spring. 

aitrib. x8o6 A Duncan Nelson 94 The French fleet.., 
moored on spring cables, 
b. (See quots.) 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Spring is likewise a 
rope reaching diagonally from the stern of a ship to the 
head of another which lies along-side or abreast of her, at a 
short distance. Ibid.^ Springs of this sort are. .occasionally 
applied from a ship to a wharf or key. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
W (frd^bk.f Springy a hawser laid out to some fixed object to 
slue ayessel proceeding to sea. 

attrib. 1875 Knight Diet, Meeh.^ Sprittgdine^ in a 
ponton-bridge, a line passing diagonally from one ponton 
to another. 

-26. attrib, a. Simple attrib, hr various senses, 


csp. ' fitted with a spring or springs * acting like 
a spring*, ‘of or pertaining to a spring’, as 
spring-arhor^ -balance, -bar, ^barrel, -bed, etc. 

^ The number of these is very great, and only the more 
important are illusiratcd here. Others are recorded and 
explained by Knight Diet, Meclu, and in recent Diets. 

2696 W. Deriiam Artifie, Clock-m. 2 Next for the Spring. 
That which the Spring Japs about, in the middle of 
the Spring.box, is the •Spring. Arbor. <72788 Imison Sch. 
Arts 1 . 273 At ihe lop of the spring-arbor, is the endless- 
screw, and its wheel. ^ 2842 Penny Cyct. XXII. 185 *Spring- 
batance^ a machine in which the elasticity of a spring of 
tempered steel is employed as a means of measuring weight 
or force. 2889 Seience-Gossip XXV. 36 If a body were 
resting on a delicate spring balance. 1856 ‘ Stonehenge * 
B/it. Rural Sports 594 The •Sprlng-bar to which the 
stirrup-le.*ither Is attached, and which easily allows this part 
of the saddle., to be set at liberty the moment the rider is 
hung by it. *875 Knight Diet, Meck,^ Spring-bar, sl bar 
par^jel with the axle and resting upon the middle of the 
elliptic spring. 2882 W, E. Dickson Organ-Build, v, 65 
The spring-bar has a slip of wood. .glued or bradded to it. 
2830 Denison Clock fr ii'atch-m. xxo It is all wound off the 
•spring barrel on to a fusee. 2846 Holtzapffel Turning 
II, 923 The cloth . . passes from a roller over a round bar, and 
comes in contact with the ’spring bed, which is a long clastic 
pbtc of steel, fixed to the framing of the machine. 2858 
SlMMONDS Diet, Trade, spring-bed, xn elastic or air mat- 
tress. 2W2 Ciital, Iniernat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 3579, 
Russell's Camp Hospital Spring Bed or Dhoolee Stretcher. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. vi. 202 Jessie Bridge- 
man touched a ’spring beW on the tca-lahle. 2788 Jeffer- 
son Writ, 11859) II. 74 Your •spring-block for assisting a 
vessel in sailing cannot be tried here. 287$ Knight Did. 
Meeh., Spring-block, a common block.. connected to a ring- 
bolt by a spiral spring. 2634^ in Archaeot, (1853) XXXV. 
199 One two-leaf wyndowc with longe boult, ’springe boult, 
and staples. 2703 R. Neve City ff C. Purchaser 33 Iron- 
mongers distinguish those for House-building, into.. Plate, 
Roun 4 and Spring Bolts. 1829 Scott Anne 0/ G. xvi, 

* Enter here then, gentlemen,* .said the jailor, undoing the 
spring-bolt of A heavy door. 1892 Photogr, Ann. II. 289 
These fit over spring bolls projecting on either side from a 
block. 2693 No. 2B96/4 Both wearing light bob 

Wigs, and..Camb!et Co.ats,..with new ’Spring Boots, and 
Spurs. 2776 R. Daniel in Abridgm. Specif. Patents, 
Wearing App. in. (2876) 2 New kind of boots called spring 
boots. 26^ \V. Dermam Artijic. Ctoek-m, a That which 
the Spring lies in, is the ’Spring-box. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operat, Mechanic 500 The chain, which requires lo be un- 
coiled from. the spring-box. 1888 Jacodi Printers* Vocab, 
130 spring-box, the receptacle at the head of ihe press 
holding the spring which acts on the bar-handle. 2858 
SiMMONDS Diet- Trade, * Spring-braces, clastic suspenders 
for men's trousers. i 883 Jacodi Printers' Vocab, 130 
*Spring brass, rules cast in flexible brass— the reverse of 
‘soft’ or ‘bending* brass rule. 28^8 Civil Eng, fr Arch, 
yml, 1. 408/x, I claim, as my invention or improvement in 
carriages, ..the peculiar adaptation of ’spring buffers and 
spring fastenings. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch fr Clockm, 
46 ’Spring callipers.. are useful when it Is desired to retain 
a measurement. 2844 H. Stefhe.ns Bk. Farm II. 595 It 
terminates in a handle furnished with a ’spring-catch. 2^2 
Photogr, Ann. IB 273 The shutter, .is held by a spring 
catch. 1843 Penny Cyel. XXV. 425/2 On the large plate 
P, is a ’spring-click. 2888 Rutlcv Rock-Forming Min, 
28 The most generally useful contrivances are ’spring clips, 
*737 Oentl, Mag- VII. 67 There arc some ’Spring Clocks 
and Watches, so contriv'd by Art as to lose no Time in 
winding. 2829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 92 The wheels in the 
spring clocks and in watches are urged on by the force ofa 
spiral spring. 2850 Denison Clock fr^ Wateh-m. 200 This 
inequality of force is removed in English spring clocks and 
watches. 28^ T- W. Fox Mech. Weaving\x, 259 ’Spring 
cords. .consist of two w’ooden end-pieces. .into which two 
wires, .are driven. 2780 Mirror Nou 80, The Elastic Cushion 
and ’Spring Curls, which,. are as natural and becoming,, 
[as] the natural hair itself. 2858 Greener Gunnery 323 
Take a ’spring cushion (something like the .spring machine 
found at all fairs for testing the force of a man pressing 
against it), 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 232 *Spring-dart, 
an arrow or fish-headed boring tool for extricating a lost 
implement, or for withdrawing lining tubes. 2873 Spon 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 2. 3/1 The differences of the dis- 
tances,. may be measured by ’spring dividers. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2750 l*he ’spring-dog is depressed by a lever. 
2886 J. BarroWMAn Se. Mining Tertns 63 Spring-dog, a 
spring hook used on a winding or haulage rope. 2826 Scott 
Woo^iock xiv, He would have Woodstock a trap, . . you the 
’spring-fall which should bar their escape. 2838 ’Spring 
{as\.tn\s\%U^eSpnngbuffer 1 . iZxzSporting Mag. XXXIX. 
136 The danger attending the use of the ’spring-flask in 
shooting. 2^5 Strand Afag. iis In the Hall a ’spring 
floor has been laid over the ordinary hard oak boards. 2846 
Brittan ir. Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. 374 Place in 
the wound either a canula, or a ’spring forceps whose 
branches hold its edges open. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., *Spring-Forelock, one jagged or split at the point, 
thereby forming springs to prevent its drawing. 2797 J. 
CuRR Coal Vievoer 67, a of them [double spring beams] go 
28 or 20 inches through the main wall for the convenience 
of fixing the outside ’spring frame. 2780 Mirror No. 68, 
The last time I came from London I brought down a parcel 
of ’spring garters. 2842 Civil Engf. 4 * Arch, yml. IV. 23/2 
A full description of the four instruments employed. .to 
determine the prc.s 5 ure of the steam,. .namely, the baro- 
meter-gauge, ..and the ’spring-gauge. 2850 Holtzapffel 
Turning 111 . i254 Long conical boles, such ^ axletree 
boxes, are sometimes ground upon the ’spring grinder. 1688 
Holme Armoury m. xxiL (Roxb.) 277, The second is a 
’Spring Hooke, or Springer; it is a kind of double Hook 
with a spring, . . which being strucken into the mouth of any 
fish, the a hooks fly asunder, and so keeps the fish mouth 
open. 2862 Caial. Internal. Exhib., Bnt. II. No. 6089, 
Spring hooks, curb chains, pole chains. 2883 Greslct 
Gloss. Coal-m. 23a Spring kook, an iron hook attached to 
the end ofa winding capstan, or crab rope, fitted with a 
spring for closing the opening, and thus ^pr^enUng the 
kibble, &C., from falling off. 1835-6 OwjN in Todd's CycL 
Anat. I, 287/a it has been denied that the ’spring-joint [oi 


SPRING. 

Wrds] ever exists at the knee, igoi P. Marshall Metalw. 
Tools 14 In this pattern the legs have a spring joint at 
the top which ^tends to keep them apart. 1815 J. Swith 
^atioratna Set. 6- Arl II, ^25 With the mortar and levigat- 
ing stone, a -spring-knlfe is very useful. 1882 Ettcycl. Brit. 
r the rotation by means of the 
treadle and -spring-lath attached to the ceiling. i8« 
Seidei, Oreait 128 The palate, together with its spring, 
must be taken out. For this purpose an instrument called 
a spring lever is used. 1858 -Spring machine [see sOrim 
cushion above). 2875 Knight Viol. Mech., 'Strinr.mat- 
tress, one having metallic springs beneath the hair or moss 
filling. 1843 Hol-teapffee Turning \. 135 When the elastic 
tool, or -spring passer ’, has been compressed, . . it is put in 
motion. 1831 J. Hoeland Manuf. Metal II. 16 The work- 
man bikes what he calls a -spring piercer, a tool, .consist* 
ing of two somewhat elastic steel blades. 1875 Knight 
^itl. Mech., -Spring-pin, in the Fnglish practice, a rod 
between the springs and axle-boxes, lo regulate the pressure 
on the axles. t88x Greener Gun 263 It.. may be removed 
by completely turning out the spring pin. 2837 W. B. 
Adams Carriages 123 The el.nsticity of a ’spring plate 
somewhat resembles the elasticity of a common cane. x888 
Jacodi Printers' Vocab.^ 230 * Spring points, these are a 
special kind of press points \\h\ch assist in throwing the 
sheet off the spur of the point as printed. 2832 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal 1 . 87 The cumbersome wooden frame-work 
of the old forges, including the limber, ’spring-pole and 
hammer beam.^ 1837 Hebert Engin. ff Mech. Encycl. II. 
814 The string is fastened to the end of the spring-pole in a 
similar manner, 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-m. 233 Spring 
pole, a fir pole having considerable elasticity, to which the 
boring rods are suspended. x66* H. More Antid. Ath. n. 
ii. § 20 Which Pressure (as in all flexible Bodies that have 
a ’Spring-power in them) is perpetual. 2853 Ure Diet. 
Arts red. 4) II, 832^ The action of the ’spring-presser is to 
consolidate the roving. 1694 Phil. Trans, XVIII. 103 Its 
shape is not very unlike lo a sort of ’Spring-Purse (as they 
are called) which many People use. 2702 Loud. Gaz, 
No- 3739/4 A striped Silk Spring-Purse. 2860 All Year 
Round No. yj, 262 A hundred ’spring rattles would not 
j realise the noise. 2850 Denison Clock ff Watch-m. 239, I 
i have lately seen some small French clocks with a ’spring 
j remontoire on the second wheel, 2836-7 Dickens Sk, Boz., 

I Tales 1 , There were meal-safe-looking blinds, .and ’spring- 
roller blinds. 1657S.MITH Art Painting \td. 2) 12 With a fine 
’Spring-Saw, cut it into scantlings, syj^ Li/e T. Boulter 
57 A certain sum to procure some spring saws. 2828 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxiii. She had procured.. a spring-saw 
for me. 2867 Smyth SailoYs Word-bk., *Sprmg‘5earcher, 
a steel-pronged tool to search for defects in the bote of a 
gun. 2858 SlMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Spriug-seai, a chair 
or couch with a spring in it, 2862 Caial. Internat. Exhib., 
Brit, n. No. 472*1 Elliptical spring-seat saddle, and tree 
showing action of spring. 2884 Knight Z>/V/, Meeh. Suppl., 
Spring Seat, the support for the lower part of a spring, 
shaped according to circumstances. 2839 T. C. Hofland 
Bnt, Angler's Man. v, (1842) 124 The ’spring-snap was 
formerly much in use. 2856 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural 
Sports 256 The ’Spring Snap-Bait is. .composed of a ca.se 
which connects and keeps in place the shanks of the hooks 
but which, when drawn out^ expand by their own 
elasticity. JHd., The snap-book is either the plain or the 
’spring snap-book. 2864 Athenseum 27 Feb. 294 Fulling 
the door quickly after them, so as to hasp the ’spnng-sneck 
in the brass lock. 1825 J. S.MiTn Panoteima Set. f- Art II. 
266 Upon the glass arm is cemented a piece of brass r, con- 
taining a ’spring socket. 1872 Voyle Milii. Did, (ed. a), 

* Spring spike, in artillery, a spike with a spring attached 
to it, used for rendering a gun temporarily unserviceable, 
2B37 W. B. Adams Carriages 126 Leathern braces. .were 
supported by a bracket or buttress of iron called the 
‘’Spring Stay*. 1842 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 225 
Spring-stay, a preventer-stay, to assist the regular one. 
2867 Smvth SailoYs Word-bk., Spring-Stays, are rather 
smaller than the stays, and are placed above them, being 
intended as substitutes should the main one be shot away. 
2833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 84 To-put an oak solid two- 
light proper frame. .with. .’spring stay-irons (irons to keep 
the window open) lo the back kitchen. 2837 W. B. Adams 
Carnages 235 For this reason it would be advantageous to 
use ’spring-steel In lieu of iron. 2843 HoL-reAPFFEL Turn- 
ing I. 292 Its superior elasticity also adapts it to the forma- 
tion of springs ; some kinds of steej are prepared expressly 
for the same under the name of spring-steel. 1868 Joykson 
Metals 78 When blistered steel has to be drawn out or 
reduced by the rolls, it forms 'spring steel*. 1880 W. 
Carnegie Pract. Trajppingso Arrange the nooses in such a 
manner that if one of them or the crutched slick is touched 
the latter falls, and releasing the crosspiece, the ’spring- 
stick flies up, and the bird with it, 1884 C. G. W, Lock 
Workshop Rce, Ser. in. 74/2 The ’spring-studs must of 
course be insulated from the clock -plate, x-yfi Encp cl. Brit, 
(ed. 2) III. 2171 To remove these inconveniencies, some 
needles are made of one piece of steel of a ’spring temper. 
287s Knight Diet. Mech. 2062 They arc polished, and then 
brought to ‘spring temper* by heating. *^839 Ure DicL 
Arts 579 This opening is then enlarged, by introducing the 
blade of a pair of ’spring-longs. 2859 R. Hunt Guide Mus. 
Pract. Geot. (ed. 2) 103 Several of the tools [for glass-making] 
are exhibited, ..the ’spring tool, the sh^rs, &c. 2875 

Knight Diet. Mech., Spring-tool, the hght tongs of the 
glass-blower whereby handles and light object are grasped. 
2626 SUKFL. & MaRkh. Country Famie 648 Some spring- 
trappes, to snickle or halter either bird or be^t. 28^ Ma^ 
Edgeworth Belinda xxii, A man whose 
caught In the spring-trap, 1820 T. nf 

80 There is generally some covert '"“"'."S ‘^'J-D^on 

Aristophanes.. 1 

spring-traps. 1710 Addison Toiler 

and figures, the invention of which we m z//./ jiria 
Author of -Spring-Trusses. with -spring- 

Among these arms -were some 'e Fol Bees. 

tucks concealed within them. 1714 ..[mcd with the 
(1733) II. 1J7 If he WM ^Nicholson fWw/i/. 

nature of a ‘sprinp-^tch. “f ■’.Avantage;. of being 

Mechanic 523 This locking.. has. -t Jocking 

firmer, and>ls liable to S 

Sr/rticlcs in which 

springs are intn^uced. 20-2 
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b. With the names of vehicles, in the sense 

* having- spnngs, hung or suspended on springs as 
sfring amhulanct, -carriage, -cart, -van, -ivagon. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel, 6 April, A couple of*springambu* 
lances, drawTi by four horses apiece. xZ^z Penny Cycl.'^yiW. 
386 Osprings.. were formerly used for almost all kinds of 
^spring-carriages. 1848THACKERAY Van. /VzrVxxxix, You’ll 
drive her over in the ^spring-carL i860 Dickeks Uncomm, 
Trav. Vf She shall be fetched by niece in a spring-cart. 
1900 H. Lawson On Track 80 It was her mother an’ sister 
in the spring-cart, . , the doctor in his bug^y, 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk, Boz, Scenes xii, The charge of having once made the 
passage in a *spring-van. 1865 — Mut, Fr. l x, A spring 
van is delivering its load of greenhouse plants at the door. 

1837 W. B. Adams 117 The tax to which ^spring 

vehicles are subject, 1794 Ma^, LXIV, ii, 1074 The 
best thing to be done generally, .is to put the patient into a 
^spring-waggon, 1849 F. B. Head Stokers fy Pokers viii, 
Each species of goods.. is immediately unloaded and de- 
spatched by spring waggons to its destination. 1897 Miss B. 
Harraden H. Strafford loi The spring-waggon nad sunk 
up to the hubs. 

C. In similar combs, nsed attribntively or ob- 
jectively, as spring-blade knife^ etc. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek., *Sj>rlng-hldde knife, a pocket- 
knile whose blade is thrown out or held out by a spring. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, '^'Spring-hlind maker, a maker of 
window blinds working on springs. 1833 in Inquiry Yorksh. 
DeafSf Dumb (1870) 30 ’’Spring-knife manufacturer. 1870 
Ihid. 34 A spring-knife cutler. 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 94 
A *sprmg-stop speculum.. is to be introduced between the 
[eye-] lids, so as to keep them apart. 1805 Dickson Pract, 
Ap'ic, I. 32 With these ’’Spring-teeth-Rakes one person is 
said to do considerably more work than with the common 
wood rakes, 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 138 Another 
^spring tong arrangement, in which the legs are wood, 1867 
J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 157 This consists of a ^spring-wire 
coil acting on an inner tube. 

26 . Comb. a. With agent-nonns (denoting per- 
sons or implements), as spring-contractor^ -forger, 
•maker. 

1843 Civil Eng. Sf Arch. *pr7il. VI, 245 Description of 
Lieutenant D. Rankine’s [Railway] *Spring Contractor, 

1838 SiMSJONDS Diet, Trade, ''‘Spring forgers, workmen in 
the cutlery trade, who form the spring or piece of steel at 
the back of clasp and, folding pocket-knives. 1837 W. B, 
Adams Carriages 8x The ''‘spring-makers assert that steel of a 
finer quality would not answer so well. 1858 Simmokos Did. 
Trade, Spring-maker, a manufacturer of steel compound 
springs for carriages, or of metal springs for easy chairs. 
1896 Daily News 22 June 11/3 At West Bromwich there is 
a strike amongst the spring makers. 

* b. With vbl. sbs. and pres, pples., as spring- 
making, -shaping. 

1837 W, B. Adams Carriages 123. It is evident that the 
whole process of spring-maWng is defective. 1884 Knight 
Diet, MeeJu Suppl. 848 Spring Shaping Machine. 1890 W. J, 
Gordon 151 Two smithies, withoverxoo fires, and 
turning and spring-making shops. 

c. With pa. pples. or adjs., as spring-framed, 
-jointed, -snecked, -tempered, -tight. 

spring-heeled ^ack, a name given to a person who from 
his great activity in running or jumping, esp, in order to rob 
or frighten people, was supposed to have springs in the heels 
of his boots; dial, a highwayman, 

1899 Fortn, Rev. LXV. 1x3, I ought also to mention a 
•spring-framed machine, the Triumph, 1840 Hood Kil- 
mansegg. Fancy Ball xi, Tom, and Jerry, and *Spring- 
heel'd Jack. x8s5 Smedley Occult Sciences 76 Like the 
lately popular iiprmg-heeled Jack. ^1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. 
367 There are so many o* these Spring-heeled Jacks about.' 
1786 in 6 th Rep. Dep. Kpr, Pub, Rec. il 174 A Buckle. . 
with a new-constructed ‘'spring-jointed Plate. 1833 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tbwr (1893) 120 He had never been 
able to accomplijdi the art of opening a gate, especially one 
of those gingerly-balanced, •spring-snecked things, a 1788 
Imison Sell. Arts II. 164 A piece of •spring-tempered steel 
will not retain as much magnetism as hard steel. 1876 
PREECE & SiVEwRiGHT Telegraphy 82 This is effected by 
means of a carrier arm fixed ‘ '•spring-tight ' on an axle. 
Spring (sprig>, sb^ Forms : 4-6 spryBg(e, 
6- spring. [Prob. related to OF, espnng{u)er, 
-ier, etc., to dance; see Spbtkg Cf. MHG. 
sprung 

f 1 . Some kind of dance. Obs.’^'^ 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 145 Pipers of alle Duche 
tonge To leme loue Daunces, sprjTigcs, Reus, and these 
slrauDge ihynges. ^1460 IVisdom ysdin Jffaero Plays6oYe 
xall se a sprynge of Lechery, Jx^t to me attende. [Cf. 1 . 688.] 

' 2 . A tnne upon the bagpipes or other musical 
instrument, esp, a quick or lively tune; a dance- 
tune. Chiefly, and now only, Sc, 
e X47S Henryson Poems (S.T.S.) III. 37 Him to relos ^it 
playit he a spryng. 1308 Dunbar Poems vi. jc^ A bag pipe 
to play a spryng. a 1536 Songs, Carols, etc. (1907) 125, I 
dide no-thyng to hj'm this da)^ But piped hym a sprj’nge, 
162* Fletcher Prophetess v. iii, We will meet him, And 
strike him such new springs, and such free welcoms, Shall 
make him scorn an Empire^ [etc.]. 1723 Ramsay Gentle 

Sheph, I. i, Gie’s a bonny spring, For I’m in tift to hear you 
play and sing. 1757 S.^iollett Reprisal 2. ii, The commander 
has sent for her to play a spring to the sasenach damsel. 
a 183s Hogg Tales Sk. (1837) II. 351 Let me strengthen 
my heart wth ae spring on my pi^cs before I venture. 
x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxv, Robin took the pipes, and 
played a little spring in a very ranting manner. 

iransf, 1788 Pickf.n Poems 17 Fnie the sprigs, the sj’lvan 
quire War liltan up their early spring. 

prov, X721 Kelly Sc, Prov. 20 Another would play a 
Spring, e^e you tone your Pipes. 1737 Ramsay .Sir. Prov. 
(1750) 16 Aald springs gi’c nae price. 

fig- or in fig. context. Sc. 

• x^yzSaiir. Poems Refomr. x.xxviiL 2T Bot now Prouest 
Marschell in playing this spring ; . . Beleuis thow this trump- 


rie sail stahlische thy style ? a 1585 Montgomerie Cherry 
Sf Sloe 919 Bot sen je think it easy thing To mount aboif 
themune, Of30urawin fidle takaspring. And dauneequhen 
5e half done. 1637 Rutherford Ar//. (i8px) 350 Christ., 
will give you leave to sing as you please, but He will not 
dance to your daft spring. x6W G. Stuart Joco-Ser. Disc. 
ii. 27 Experience will this unriddle; Sae take a Spring of 
thine awn Fiddle. 178^ Burns Ep. y, R{ankine\ vi, I’ve 
play'd mysel a bonie spring. An* danc’d my fill ! x8is Scott 
Guy pt. xxxvi, Ou,sir, if the gentleman likes he may play 
his ain spring first ; it’s a* ane to Dandle. 1887 Jamieson's 
Sc, Diet, Suppl, 226 ‘ Tak a spring o* your ain fiddle i. e., 
Follow your own plan and take the consequences. 

Spring', sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [Alteration of 
Springe sbi\ A snare or noose. 

1604 Breton Grimelld's Fortunes Wks. (Grosarl) II. 5/1 
Why sir, I set no springs for Woodcocks. Ibid, lo/i To 
make a meanes, by which to catch this Wood-cocke in a fine i 
spring. 1621 Quarles Esther xiv. The rau’niiig Fox, that 
did annoyance bring Vnto thy Vineyard, 's taken in a Spring, 
1648 C. Walker Hist, Independ, 129 This engine., is oetter 
then any spring or trap to catch any active Presbyterian, 
172^ Fam. Diet. s.v. Lark, Country People.. make use of 
Springs,. to take Larks with. 1772 Smollett Humph, CL 
I1815) 224 My friend, Justice IJuzzard, has set so many 
springs for my life. 2881-6 in Lane, and Leic. glossaries. 

Spring (spriq), vf Pa. t. sprang, sprung. 
Pa. pple. sprung. Forms; Inf, i springan, $ (7) 
apringen, 3-6 springe (3 springue, 4 sprinke, 

5 sprenge), 4- spring; 4-6 sprynge (5 -yn), ^ 
4-5 spryng. Fa. t. i- sprang (i. spranc, 5 j 
sprank), 4-6 sprange (5 spranke) ; 1-7 sprong 
4 spronk), 4-7 spronge (3 sprongue) ; 3-4 
subj.) sprunge, 6 — sprung; pi. 2 sprungon, 

2- 4 sprungen, 3-4 sprongen. Fa. pple. 1-4 
sprungen (6 Sc. spmngin) ; 3-5 i-sprunge (6 
arch, i-sprung), 3, 6 sprunge, 6 - sprung ; 4 y- 
sprongan, sprongun, 4-6 sprongen (5-6 -yn) ; 

3- 4 i-spronge, 4 (li)y-spronge, i-^rong, 6, 8 
arch, y-sprong ; 3-6 spronge, 4-7 sprong, 6 Sc. 
sproung; 8 sprang. [Common Teutonic; OE. 
springan (more commonly dspringan), = OFris. 
springa (WFris. springe, NFris, spnng), MDu. 
(and Da.) springen, OS. springan (MLG. sprin- 
gen, usaally sprengen), OHG. springan (MHG. 
and G. springen), ON. (Icel., Norw., Sw.) springa 
(Da. spring^. Hence OF. espringner to dance, It. 
springare to wag the legs.] 

'* Intransitive senses. 

I. 1 . Of things : To change place or position 
by sadden and rapid movement without contact ; 
to move with a sadden jerk or bound (in later 
use esp, by resilient force); to dart or fly. Freq. 
with advs. 

Beowulf 2582 Beor^es weard..wearp wjelfyre; wide 
sprungon hildeleoman. c888 K. yELPRED Boeth. xxv, }>eah 
|>u teo hwelcnc boh ofdune to J?are cor3an..swa sprincS 
he up & wrigaS wid his xecyndes.^ 993 Battle ofMalaoft lyj 
He..h£et spere sprengae, pat hit sprang on^ean. cxzos 
Lay, 23924 Hco. .fusden feondlicbe pat for him sprong after, 
c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 1804 Dorurrestelede an engel wift, Senwe 
sprungen fro6e Ii3. 13., E.E.Alllt.P.A.is Syl?en in pat 
spate hit fromesprange, OfteliafI wayted. y:x384 Chaucer 
H. Fame iii. 989 As fire ys wont to quyk and goo From a 
sparke spronge amys. 

x66q Worlidce Syst. Agrsc. 193 A Hasel or other slick., 
that being stuck into the ground may spring up like unto 
the springs they usually set for fowl. x68o [see Springing 
vbL jA* 5 b]. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Elasticity, The com- 
ponent Parts.. must.. spring back to their former natural 
State. 1829 Chapters Phys, Sci.x^y The elasticity of water 
is farther proved by its.. springing upward.. when poured 
upon anybody. iSjo Morris Earthly Par. III. zo He drew 
adown the wind-stirred bough, and took The apples thence; 
then let it spring away. 

fg". 13.. K.Alis. yyjo (Laud MS.), pe folkes herte so 
gan sprynge A^eins Alisaunder he kynge, 1508 Dunbar 
Tua Mariii IVemen j6o With that spran^^ vp hir spreit be 
a span hecher. 1829 Scott Anne of G. xvii, Arthur Philip- 
son's heart sprung high at the appearance of these strangers. 

b, To be resilient or elastic; to shift or move 
on account of this. 

1667- [see Springing ppi. a. 4). 1821 Scott Nigel i, A 

step that sprung like a buck’s in Epping Forest. 1869 
Rankine Machine 4 Handdools PI. M 2, It is impos- 
sible for the tables to spring in the lea'^^t- x88i A, A. Knox 
New Playground \Ve delighted in our mule-carriage; 
if the springs did not spring very much, at any rale the 
mules were never tired. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 230 
A forme of type or plates is liable to 'spring or go off its 
feet, if not properly locked up. 

c. To rise suddenly to, come suddenly into, the 
eyes, face, etc. 

2848 Dickens DomSey iii, With tears springing to her 
eyes, 2873 Black Pr, Thule xxvL 433 A flush of decision 
sprang into his face. 2885 * Mbs. Alexander * Valerie's 
Fate lii. The quic^ color that sprang to her cheek at his 
words. 2891 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn xxii, An indignant 
refusal sprang to his lips. 

+ 2 . Of fame, rumour, etc.: To spread, extend. 
Freq. 'Nvith wide. Obs. 

(a) Beenvulf 18 Beowulf wxs breme, bked^ wide sprang, 
Scj'ldes eafera, Scedelandum in.^ cxzoo Erin. Coll. Horn, 
127 Do sprong h« word of bis holi liflode wide into helonde, 
C2205 Lay. 6302 Of hire wKdorae sprong hat word wide. 
£■2290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 442 So wide sprong b guode los. 
c 1320 Sir Trisirem 22 His name, it sprong wel wide. 1387 
Trevis.a. Htgdeti (Rolls) VI, 303 Pis word .. sprang wel 
wyde. 2458 in Arckaeol. (xS42} XXIX. 327 Hys worship 
spr^mgetbe wycle. 


(3) c^so Lindisf. Gosp.Mzxi.ix. 26 Je-eade spranc 
mersung ^as..in alle eoroo. [cjooo Pes hlisasprang ofer 
eall h»t land.] a 2300 K. Horn (Camb.)2ix So schal H 
name springe Fram kynge to kynge. cx3ya,CvLK0ZRRAnel. 
4 Arc. 74 Thurgh oute the world . . so gan her name spryng 
That her to seen had euery wight likyng. 2390 Gower 
Conf. J. 343 Bot moerdre, which mai noght ben hedd,' 
Sprong out to every mannes Ere. ^2423 Eng. Conq. Irel. 
(1896) 40 Her-aftyr spronge tythyngges of the Erle..ynto 
englond. c 2480 Henryson Orph. 4 Euryd. 73 His noble 
fame so far It sprang & grewe. a 2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. 
JV, 26 For sodainlj'sprange out a fame., that king Richard 
was yet liv>mg. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. 357 The word sjDrang throw the contrfe that the 
king of Scottlaiid was landit. 

i"b. Of a scent: To be diffused. Obsr~^ 

? a 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1704 The swote .smelle spronge 
1 so wide, That it dide alle the place aboute [fill). 

I 3 . Of persons or animals ; To bound or leap. 

; a. With advs. or preps. 

i CXZ03 Lay. 21481 Cador sjprong to horse, swa spacrc him 
i doh of fure. c 2300 Havelok 91 He. .sprong forth so sparke 
I of glede. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 22839 in to 
I pe most pres Ider pen sprong. a 1400-50 Alexander 1318 
j Alexander.. Springis out with a spere. a 1425 Cursor M. 
12527 (Trin.) A nedder .«prong out of pe sond. 1484 Caxton* 
Fables of./Esop i. x, [The serpent] sprange after his neck 
for to have strangled hym. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 
79 With that sprong forth a naked swayne. 2632 Lithcow 
Trav, I. 37, 1 sprung forward through the throng, 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 339 The pleasing Pleiades appear. 
And springing upwards spurn the briny Seas. 2788C0WPER 
Mrs, Montagu 26 Like Pallas springing arm’d from Jove, 
j 2797 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. (1799) i. 205 [He] lightly 
i sprung over the fence by which they were separated. 1855 
' Macaulay Hist. Eng, xvi. III. 670 Some of the English 
sprang to their arms and made an attempt to resisL x^i 
I Farrar’ Darkiu 4 Dawn xlili, His first impulse was to 
I spring forward. Ibid, lx, His daughter sprang to his embrace, 
j fig. 2817JAS. Mill II. v.vii. 610 The whole of the 

I district which owned the sway of the Rajah sprung to arras. 

I 2853 DicitENS Bleak Ho. xx. Where have you sprung from ? 

I 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 220 Mago was young and ad- 
venturous and sprang at the task assigned him. 

1 iransf, a 2822 Shelley Trhnnph Life 2 Swift as a spirit 
hastening to his task.., the Sun sprang forth Rejoicing in 
his splendour. 2871 L. Stephen Playgr, Eur, (1894) x. 228 
The mighty peaks, .spring at one bound to a height of some 
ten thousand feet. 

b. Without const. Also spec, of partridges, to 
rise from cover. 

a 2300 K Horn (Camb.) 593 I'e foie bigan to springe, & 
horn murie 10 singe. CX440 York Mysi. xxxvi. 224 Full 
fnste schall I springe for to spede. 2474 Caxton Chesse xi. 
ii. (1883) 33 Octauian maau his sones to be taught. .to 
swyme, to sprynge, and lepe. 2530 PALScu.730 Marke hym 
whan be daunsetb, you shall se hym springe l^e a yonckher. 
2589 R, Robinson Gold. Mirr. (1851) 51 The Partridge 
sprang, my bauke fled from my fist, 1(^7 Milton P, L.vil 
465 The Tawnie Lion.. then springs. 1709 O. Dvkes Eng, 
Prov, w, Mor. Ref. (ed. q) 148 The Partridge, .always 
springs afterwards upon the first Sight of a Setter or a Dog 
in the Field. 282oSHELLEV.^rr/Awra i, Gliding and spring* 
ing She went, ever singing, In murmurs as^soft as sleep. 
1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxvi, The lunatic sprang and 
grappled his throat viciously, 1892 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn 
xxxiv, Nero per.'^uaded himself that his mother was watch- 
ing him like a tiger-cat in act to spring. 

c. To rise quickly, or with a bound, from a 
sitting or recumbent posture. With advs. and preps. 

1474 Caxton Chesse in. vii. (1883) 142 Ye kynge, .sprang 
out of bis chare and ress^uyd them worshipfully. 2350 
Sbenser F. Q. in. i. 62 The whole family .. Rashly out 
of their rouzed couches sprong, ^2667 Milton P. L.\iii. 
259 Till rais’d By quick instinctive motion up I sprung, 
..and upright Stood on my feet 2737 W. Wilkie Epi- 
goniaxl ix. 284 Springing from the ground, Both chiefs at 
once ascend the lofty mound. 1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of 
Qual. (1809) IV. 72 The. .monster sprung up and cast him- 
self, .upon our hero. 28x9 Scott Leg. Montrose vi, At an 
early hour in the morning the guests of the castle sprung 
from their repose. 2842 Lane Arab. Nis. I. 104 When the 
Sultan heard this lamentation, he sprang upon his feet, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xx. 137 Good news caused me to spring 
from toy bed. 

d. slattg. To offer a higher price. 

2832 Mayhew Lond. Lab. II. 28 If the seller finds he can 
get him to ‘ spring ' or advance no further, 

4 . To fly asunder or in pieces; to burst, break, 
crack, or split; to give way. Alsoy^^. of the heart. 

c 2320 Cast. Love 593 Er him ou3te he herte to springe, pen 
he scholde him wrahh® for cny hiogc. e 1400 Destr. 7 roy 
x 195 Spelres vnto sprottes sprongen ouerhedes. cx^zoAvmv. 
Arth. xiii, The grete schafte that was longe, Alle to spildurs 
hit spronge. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 3920 An C tymes hi*s 
herte nye sprange. By that bors had h3Tn the tale tolde. 
2623 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908) II. 345 By reason 
of a plancke that spronge in hir. 2627 Capt. Smith Sea. 
man's Grain. 11.4 If one ofthose ends should spring, orgiue 
M'ay, it would be a . . troublesome danger. 1820 Hennen 
Princ. Mint. Surg. (ed. 2) 217 At lengtli an artery sprung, 
which, in the attempt to secure it, most probably burst under 
the ligature. 2857 Hughes Tom Brenvn i. ix, Splicing a 
favourite old fives -bat which had sprung. 1872 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) 1 1 . 11. 153 At once a flood of light I '11 fling, Yet 
softly, lest the glass should spring. 

b. In pa. pple. + W Df horses ; Foundered. 
Obs, (^) Of planks, masts, etc.: Split, cracked, 

* shaken*, (r) slang. Of persons: Intoxicated. 
ia) a 2400 King 4 Hermit 68 The kyng had folowyd l^m 
so long, Hys god sted was ne sprong. 2676 Lond.Gaz. 
1120/4 The Gelding is sprang of the near leg before. 2^ 
Aubrey Misc.xm. xio To Cure a Beast that is Sprung, that 
is poj’soned. . 

(b) 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, When a blast is only 
crack’d . . then they say, The Mast is Sprung. 274s P.Thomas 
Jy-nl. Anson's Voy. 271 The Ckirpenters discovered the fut® 
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Mast to be sprunp. 1763 J. Byros in Hawkesworth y^y. 
(*773) 59 Capt. Mouat, who commanded the Tamar, in- 

form^ed me that his rudder was sprung. *834 Marryat 
A Sini/>U (1863) 128 To examine tlie main-topsail yard, 
winch had ^cn reported as sprung. 2863 W, 0 . Baldwin 
A/r. //ww/m^vi. 322 The dissel-boom \\-as sprung, and the 
bind axle also.^ 1894 Times 29 Mav xi/i It will not be pos- 
sible to race this cutter.. owing to her mast being sprung. 

(c) 1826 Sfoitiug Ma^, XVIII,,327 Both himself and 
his brother dragsman — in the language of the road— were 
sprung. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dreei I. vi. 66 He reckoned they 
w-as a little bit sprung. 1901 G. Douglas House w. Green 
Shutters 227 [He] came staggering round the comer, ‘a 
little sprung’. 

c. Of mines : To go off, e,^plodc. 

a 2658 Cleveland Poor Cavalier Wks, (1687) 328 At Lang. 
port..thy Rear miscarry’d too, And by a strong Intelligence 
the same time. Thy Hooks and Buttons sprung with Sher- 
bums Mine. x6p8 T, Kroger Voy. 30 On the 22nd the 
mines sprang, ancf took verj? good effect. 1747 GentU Mag. 
XVI 1 . 437 The mine will spring by its gallery. 1829 Encycl. 
Metro^, (1845) VI. 303/1 If likewise it be wished that 
one mine shall spring before another, it Is only necessary 
to shorten the hose. 

6. To swell v}tth milk ; to give signs of foaling 
or calving. 

1607 blARKJiAM Gavel. I. (1617) s It must be good ground, 
because it may make your Marcs spring with milke. 17x4 
Land. Gas. No. 5223/4 A brown Mare in Foal,.. Springs for 
Foaling, and is 5 Years old. a 1722 Lisle Hus 5 . (1757) aSt 
Two understanding farmers.. observed a heifer’s udder to 
spring much. /hid. 2^7 The butcher., found their udders 
spring with milk. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Sprintr,..lo 
give symptoms of calving. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Spring, to relax or become flaccid in the parts about the 
Barren, or ‘shape* when the time of calving is drawing 
close on ; of a cow. 

II. 6. To issue or come forth suddenly, to break 
out, esp. in a jet or stream. Freq. with forth or otii. 

Beo'.vulf 2966 Him for swenge swat sdrum sprong for 5 
under fexc. <2900 O. E. Martyrol. 25 Aug. 152 Him 
sprungon spearcan of kam mu^ a 1225 Leg. Kat/u 2456 
Per sprong ut, raid te dunt, mile Imenget wi 3 blod. 1297 
K, Gxouc. (Rolls) 61S7 Of he helmes bat fur sprong outjVor 
hii were stronge beye. cx^7S Cursor M. 9102 (Fairf,), 
His body (to] driue nakid wik skourges k<3rou krangc; 
out of his bak b« blode sprange. c 2375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxd. 
{Nicholas) 581 Of his body oyle cane sprjmg, bat helful wes 
til al sare thing, c 1480 Henryson Or/h. *J- Eziryd. 150 Tlie 
bludy teres sprang out of his cyne. 

1822 Shelley Scenes /r. Faust ir. tio And near us, see, 
sparks spring out of the ground. 2829 Scott Anne of G. 
xxxiv, The perspiration which sprung from his brow. 1857 
RoBERTSON.S'^rw. ScMii. V. 69 From w’hosedisscvered neck 
the blood sprung forth. 

transf, a 2300 Cursor Af. 1600 pis word out of his hert 
sprang, ^2485 Seven Sages (P.) 299 Yf ony word hym 
hadde sprong, That men myght here of his tong. 2535 
CovERDALE 2 Chrott. xxvu 29 The leprosy spronge out of 
his foreheade in the presence of the prestes. 

b. es/>. Of water : To rise or flow in a stream 
out of the ground. Freq. with out or up. 

(a) cxi7i Lamb, Horn. 141 pe stan to-chan, and fouwer 
walmes of watere sprungen ut ker.of. iz . . Song to Virgin 
26 in O.E, Misc. 2p4 pe welle springet hut of pe, uirtutis. 
eiz^ St. Brendanm S.Eng. Leg. 1 . 237 Waturof pisharde 
stone.. pare sprong out ecne daye. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 
293 Every thing which he can telle, It springeth up as doth 
n welle. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 51 It commez fra pa 
mount Liban of iwa welles pat springes vp pare. x6ix 
Bible Num. XXI. 17 Israelsang.. Spring vp O well. 1730 A. 
Gordon MaffeVs Am/hitlu 168 Pipes, by which., they 
caused odoriferous Liquor to spring up from the bottom to 
the top of the Amphitheatre. 2765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 138 If. . the land is wet, even al some distance 
above the place where the ivater springs out. 2832 R. & J, 
Lander Eaped. Niger\\. xiv. 281 Our own [hut] had posi- 
lively pools of water springing up out of the ground. 

( 5 ) CX220 Bestiary 62 in O. E. Mise., A welle he sekeS 
Sat springeS ai boSe hi ni5t and bi dai. e 2290 S, Eng. Leg. 
1 . 318 For parebeor ase it veynene weren onder eorpe-., 
and parof springueth pis wellene ech-on. c 2320 Cast. Love 
843 pe welle springep of alle grace pat fullep pe diches in 
whe a place. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 219 Beside a rocbc.. 
He syh wher sprong a lusty welle. 2400 tr. Secreta Secret,, 
Gov. Lordsh. 79 Waters pat spryngyn yn stony lond..er 
heuy & noyant. 2470-85 Malory xviii. xxi, 764 

There he wold lye doune and see the welle sprynge and 
burbyL 2530 Palsgr. 730, I have sene the place where 
Temmes springeth. 2585 T. Washington tr. NicJwlafs 
Voy. II. XI. 45 A very faire fountajme^ wblche springeth 
of very go^ waters through a conduit. 26x0 Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 519 Of one hill spring three great 
Rivers. 1675 E. Wilson Spadacrene Dutielvi, 17 Such a 
quantity of water,, as springs daily out of the Earth. 1706 
Philups fed. Kersey), To Spring, to rise, come, or spout 
out, as a River or Water does. 2781 Cowper Chanty 366 
How copious and how clear Th* overflowing well of Charity 
springs here ! 28x6 Byron Stanzas A ugusta, ‘ Through the 
day' vi, In the desert a fountain is springing, 
i* C. To gusb With blood. Obs.~~^ 

2533 Bellenden Livy i. xxii. (S.T.S.) 1 . 125 pe wound pat 
was springand with huge stremes of blude. 

7. Of morning, da^vn, etc. : To come above the 
horizon ; to begin to appear. 

CX250 Gen, ^ Ex. 60 Dat was 5 e iirme morgen tid, eJat 
cuoe^ sprong in werlde wid. Ibid, 3264 Do sprong fte 
daiening. a 2300 K. Horn (Camb.) 124 Al pe day & al pe 
nijt, Til hit sprang dai lijt. c 2380 Sir Fentmb. 5259 On 
pe mor^nyng wan pe day him sprong, Charlls 5eode ys hewt 
among, a 2400-50 Alexander 2044 Begynnys sone in H 
gray Gay as any gleme springis. e 2440 Asiron. Cal. (MS. 
Ashm. 391), To wete euery day what houre & what m^mutc 
the day begynnep to sprynge. 25x3 Douglas jEneid tv. iv. 

I Furth of the see, with thS, the dawing springis. iSTT"®? 
Hounstieo Chron. I, 49/2 By the light of the dale that then 
began to spring. 26x2 Bible Judges xix.2S When the day 
began to spring. 2700 Dsyoen Pal. ^ Arc. iiL 222 Phospher 


I 
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. .Promis d the Sun, cre Day began to spring. 2803 Visct. 
Strancford Poems of Camoens (1820) 54 Dear is the dawn, 
which springs at last. 1876 Morris Sigurd ni. 282 But 
mcsecms that the earth is lovclj’ and each day springeth 
anew, 

b. In fig. contexts, 

1382 Wyclif Isaiah ix. a To the men dwellende in the 
regioun of the shadevve of deth, li^t sprungen is to them. 
CX400 Pilgr. Sowle i. xxiL (1859) 26 To whome is ysprunge 
veray sterre of trouth. e 2450 Myrr. our Ladye 255 Lyghte 
sprjTigcth in darkencsse. hclle ys pr^ed of robry, rz4^ 
IVitdom 1x63 in Macro Plays. The tru son ofrj'gbtusncs. , 
Xall spr^mge in hem pat drede hys meknes. 2535 Cover- 
dale Isaiah lx. 3 The Gentiles shal come to thy light, & 
kjmges to the brightnes springeth forth vpon j**, 2579 
W. Wilkinson Conftti. /•a$u. Love A iv, The light of Gods 
truth might spryng foorth ag^me. i^t fAwxa’nSamsonA. 
584 But God.. can as cosie C^use light again within thy 
cics to spring. 

•p c. To ascend in the sky. Obs.^^ 

25.. in Dunbar's Poems {S.T l.% 1 ) 3x7 The monc sprang 
nevir abone his kne. 


HI. 8. Of vegetation : To grow; to arise or 
develop by growth, a. Const.yPc/?/, of, out of. 

cxooo /Elfric Horn, II. 3x4 Swa swa of anum treoive 
springa 5 manej;a bojas, swa ga 3 of anre lufe manega o 3 rc 
■ mihta. C2290 .S\ L 7 (He) bad him Icgge pulke 

! kurncles^ onder is fader toungue Jwanc he were ded, and 
1 buricnhim.andlokjc^watparofsprongue. Cursor AL 

j 22878 (Edinb.), pom his wil dos 1 ml mihti klnge Out of hard 
tre to spring First pe lefand pan pe llowr. 2387-8 T. Usk 
I Test. Love iii. vii. (Skeat) I.5 Thou desyrcsi to knowe the 
j maner of braunches that out of the tree shulde springe. 

! C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iL 6 Ofpasefoure gmynes schuld 
’ spring trees. 2560 Bible (Geneva) 1 KingsW. 33 From the 
1 cedar tre..cuen vnto the h>*ssope that sprineeth out of the 
I wall. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. tl. 23 Edwards seuen sonnes 
.. Were as..seuen faire branches springing from one roote. 

26^ Mrs. Behn tr. Co^tiefs Plants Wks. 17x1 III. 
391 ‘1 he noble Flow’r that did from Ajax spring. 1815 J. 
Smith Panorama Sci.f^ Art 11 . 661 Shoots of the same 
3‘ear*s growth, springing from wood of the last year's 
growth. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Zcx. x86 It may be regarded 
as an indubitable fact that all plants spring from seed. 2845 
Gosse Ocean u (1849) 35 From a numoerof Jittle rootlets. . 
springs a straight olive-brown stem. 

fig. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 388 Than is Pride pe 
’ generall rote of all harmes, for of )ris rote spiyngen certein 
1 braunches, as Ire, Envj'c (etc.). 2682-6 J. bcorr C 4 r, 

I (1747) HI- 272 The pnmiti\*e Root out of which the vast 
j Stock of the Catholick Church spmng. 28x3 Shelley 
. Q. Mob V. 43 Commerce ! beneath whose poison-breathing 
; shade No solitary virtue dares to spring. 2872 Morley 
I Voltaire 6 .Some miraculous soil from which prodigies and 
I portents .spring. 

b. Without const. 

' CX035 ByrhiferilCs Handboc in AngUa VIIL 3x2 On 

lengtentima springa 3 o 33 c greniaS ^-msimas. a 2250 Oivl 
< 5 * Night. 437 blostme gjmnep springe & sprede. Ibid. 
2042 For he is wod pat .sowep his sea per neuer gras ne 
springp ne bled, rt 1300 Cursor M. 4702 Na corn on erlh, 
ne gress sprang. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 53 He syh upon ilie 
grene gras The faire freissbe flourcs springe, c 2440 Paltad, 
onHusb. .XI. 260 BasiIicon..sprj*ngitnsooneyfayselon hem 
reyne. C2480 Henryson Orph.i^ Euryd. 90 Lyke till a 
flour pat plesandly will spring. 2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 124 
blake thy settes..to stande halfe a footc and more aboue 
the erlhe, that they may sprynge oute in many braunches. 
*577 B. Googe HeresbacICs Husb.zz nic weedes.. plucked 
vp by the rootes before they hauc seeded, -wyll neuer spring 
agayne. 2653 Ramesey Astrol. Restored They begin 
to bud and shout forth, as the Vine, Fig-tree and others 
then springing. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, n. 450 The 
Grass securelyspringsabovethe Ground; The tender Twig 
shoots upward to the Skies. 2765 Museum Rust. IV. 455 
It springs well, and its flax is sooner ripe than any other. 
2830 Tennyson Poetns 44 For her the green grass shall not 
spring, . . Till Love have his full revenge. 2883 Specif. 
Alnwick If Comhill Rlwy. 21 Ip all cases where the se^ 
does not spring, the Contractor is to re-sow the same. 
fg, 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5966 Here sprong lo pe uerste 
more (—stock) as of horn of normandye. 

c. With up. 

n 2300 Cursor AI. 20788 In pe toumb..Mainaman find na 
thing hot flur Springand up of suet sauur. 2382 Wvclif 
AtatL xiii. 5 Anoon thei ben sprungen vp, for tbei hadde nat 
depnesse of erthc. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems x. 41 Now 
spring vp flouris fra the rule. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Germinasco, to. shootc or sprynge vp. i6xx Bible Isaiah 
xliv. 4 And they shall spring vp as among the grasse, as 
willowes by the water courses, a 2770 Joktxn Ser77i, (1771) 

I. ill. 40 Among the good seed spring up Tares. 2796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) U* 53^ The olive- 
tree which Jlinerva had there caused to spring up. 2837 P. 
Keith Bot. Lex, 158 At first a tuft of fungi sprung up acci- 
dentally on some particular spot- 2863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. 
Hunting ix. 423 , 1 hear that the young grass is fast spring- 
ing up. 

*p d. In the pa. pple. used predicatively. Obs. 

23.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxviii. 21 Heil spice 
sprong, Jmt neuer was spenL 2390 Gower Conf III. 249 The 
lilie croppes on and on, Wher that tbei weren sprongen oute, 
Hesmotof. CX440 Pallad. onHusb. 111.377 Fertile, &fressh, 
ek knotty, sprongen newe Thy grafTes be; 2530 Palsgr, 730 
This yere is farre forlhe, the hawthorne buddes be spronge 
fortheall redy. 2599 TKYSNE^mV/r^iL {1875) 50 The trom- 
pettes chapplettes were of okc serriall newly spronge. and 
not coome to perfectionc. 2667 Milton P. L. x- 548 There 
stood A Grove hard by, sprung op with this thir change. 

9. Of conditions, qualities, etc.: To take rise, 
to originate or proceed, a. Const + ^ or out of \ 
from or whestce, 

(tf) <2x200 Vices ^ Virtues 63 OfSesere godes dradnes^ 
springp ut an o 3 er godes ^iue. c xzoo Ormin 4936 Forr alJe 
mahhtess springenn ut Off sop meocnessess rote_. a * 3 ^ 
Cursor AI. 27538 Vte o pir seuen [sins] all oper 
of pe stouen pc branches hinges. 2377 Lancl. P . Pt. d- | 
194 For on Caluaryc of Crystes blode, Crj’slcuedome gan j 
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spryjige. i 1440 yac^-,mil .63 It springeth out of com- 
j^sioun, and of ruthe of ^-operes synne. 2538 Starkey 
England 1. 1 v. 130 1 he chefc poynt that perteynyth to theyr 
honowre yoxh ys ryse and spronge of a long custume. 
2578 m Hakluyts Voy.iigo^) VIIL xo, I am glad that it so 
increa^th, whereof soever it springeth. 2603 G. Owen Pern- 
brokeshire (1892) 261 Out of which knott hath spronge the 
peace of this lande. X63X Widdowes Nat. Philos. 36 His 
oyIe..helptth diseases of the brest ; and other springing of 
colde. 1652 Hobbes Leviathan i. xii. 58 New Religions 
may agame be made to spring out of them. 2772-84 
Cook s V oy. (2790) V. 1625 Some good, however, generally 
springs up out of evil. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11 . 3/3 
ouch a limitation being by way of use, springs out of the 
estme. 2875 Jowtttt Plato (ed. 2) V, 69 Out of the union of 
wisdom and temperance with courage, springs justice. 

J <^*385 Chaucer Pars. T. ^321 It is necessarie to 
vnderslonde whennes that synnes spryngen, and how they 
encreessen. 25 . . in DunhaPs Poems (S.‘ 1 *.S.) 329 Beseiking 
him, fra quhorne all mercy springis, \Vs to ressaue, 02586 
SiDNi^ Ps. X, iv, From his mouth doth spring Cursing and 
cosemng. a 2601 ? Marston Pasquil <5- Kai^ (1878) n. 374 
From thee doth spring, .her cause of sorrowing. 2630 
Prynnc Anti^Armin. 137 From whence then springs tms 
inequaljty? 27x8 Free-thinker No. 10. 68 Nothing but 
Confusion and Immorality can spring from Falsehood, in 
the^ End. 2790 Mme, D'Arblay Diary Apr., Humour 
springing from mere dress, or halnts, .. is quickly obsolete. 
28^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii, I. 155 ilie coalition which 
had restored the king terminated with the danger from 
which it had^ sprung. 2874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 4. 292 
A yet more important result sprang from the increase of 
population, 

b. Without const. In later use commonly 
with up. 

(a) 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5935 After hor daye sone he 
sorvi’es spronge bHue.^ Ibid. 9819 After sein tomas de):€.. 
her sprong contek sulhe strong, c 2380 Wvclif f^ks. 
II. 338 Among al blasphemes pat ever sprongen, )>is is he 
moost^ cursid. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 285 For 
Pciaglus his heresye, hat gan among hem to .springe. 2400 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 73 Hete spiyrngcs panne yn 
alle k^gdomes. c 2425 Cast. Persev. 889 in Macro Plays, 
Sum Pryde I wolde spronge hyje in Jn hert. 2508 Dunbar 
Gold. Targe 258 Curage in thame was noucht begonne to 
spring. 2563 T. Gale Auiidot. t. x The milhte sprinpnge 
by the right vse of these (medicines) is great. 2663 Bp, 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xiv, New pleasures will be springing 
forth unto us. 2669 Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 292 
We have other great matters spring daily upon us. 2721 
in xo//r Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. V. 163, I asic.. 
whether such an Intent ever sprung in the brains of the 
Irish Commissioners. 1783 J[ohsson Lett. (1788) II. 302, I 
read your last kind letter with great delight; but when I 
came lo love and honour, what sprung in my mind? 190Z 
V. Jacob Sheep-Stealers xiv, A little rift had sprung between 
the two brothers. 

( 5 ) 2560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm. 328 b, There sprang 
up many adversaries. 2610 Holland Camden's Brit. 180 
There have sprung up also in these later times, two other 
Courts. 2642 H. AfoRE Song of Soul i. ii. 99 Sense upon 
which holy Intelligence And heavenly Reason.. Dospringen 
up. 2663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr.^ xxy, Ihe delight 
which be perceived began to spring up in him. iBzz Lamb 
Ella L Old Actors, Thought springing up after thought, I 
would almost say, as they were watered by her tears. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. lii. I. 342 In a mMket town which 
bad sprung up near the castle of the proprietor. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. ill. § 4. xs 8 The scholastic philosophy sprung up 
in the schools of Paris. 

t c. In pa. pple. used predicatively. Also with 

up. Obs. 

(rt) ^2327 in Wright PoL (Camden) 330 Falsnesse Is 

so fer forth over al the londe i-sprunge. 2382 WYCLJF^x'f^. 
xiL 30 Ther was sprongun a greet crye in Egipte. 2452 in 
Catal. Auc. Deeds (1906) V. 350 The cause also of such 
dyvorce had and movet sprongen or comyn open the party 
of the said Margarete. c 2460 Reg Osemy Abbey (1913) 93 
A tbyng i-sprunge late, bitwene reTigious«men..of the oone 
partie, and a worthy man . . of pe oper. 2502 Arnolde 
Chron. (1811) 238 Sylh dj’uersopynionsanddyuersslreyues 
bade ben sprongen betwene th* Aldermen and the Comrnoun- 
alte. 1545 Act 27 blen. VIII. c. 17 Preamb., Heresie^. . 
idolatrie, ipocrisles, and supersticions sprongen and growing 
within the same [church]. 2667 Milton P. L. yi. 312 If 
Natures concord broke, Among the Constellations warr 
were spmng. 

(^) * 5*9 Supplie. to King (E.E.T.S.) 44 Enormytj’es and 
abuses sprongen vp in the Christen religion. 1556 Olde 
Antichrist 24 The gospell, which was than but grene, & 
newly sprongen up. 2685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. John i. 2 
Whereas there are of late many Heresies sprung up about 
the wrson . . of Christ. 

10. Of persons (or animals): To originate by 
birth or generation ; to issue or descend. Usii, 
zoxvsX. from, of, or out of. a. In pa. pple,^ 

CXX75 A f oral Ode 27s (Lamb. MS.}, Alle po pat isprunge 
beS of adam and of eue. c 1250 Geiu Sr Fx. 4023 Dis folc, 
sprungen of Israel, Is vnder god timed wel. ^**75 Lay. 
25082 Alle beos weren min eldre, of wan we beop i-spronge. 
c 2330 Arth. ^ Merl. 8024 (KOlbing), pis deuelen felle pat 
ben ysprongen out of helle. 2377 Langl. P . PI B. xvi. 150 
God. .Sent forth his sone. .To occupien hym here 1“ issue 
were spronge. 2382 Wvclif Gen. xxv. 4 
M^Ian was sprongun Epha. a 2440 Found. Si. Ba 
tueto's (1895) 2 Thys manne, sprongjmg or bonme of lowe 
!ynage,..beganne to baunte the houshold)’s of n . ^ j 

IxASo AT-FATed. Bk. fHeinrich) 214 v^yn! 

mad of ey schelles, pat bryddes were 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nickolays the 

Mahomies .. were the first fP „ /»/. Tam- 

ancient stocke of lustinian. * 5 ®^ aH the brats 

burl. 111. iii, Their lims-more 

yspron^ from w^y sprung I ''^Cbief 

XXXI. Sprung of Poet. 1774 L *35 

Fancy^, bJ 
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AristophaneSf Achani. 558 note^ Alclblades, who, on the 
mother^ side, was sprung from Ccesyra. 1865 Swinburne 
Atalanta 36 Thou, sprung of the seed of the seas As an ear 
from a seed of com. 1871 Freeman Norm, Cong-. (1876) 

229 Adeliza of Lowcn, sprung from those lands kindred in 
blood and speech w'jth England. 

iransf, a 1300 K. Horn 548 (Camb.), We beh kni^tes jonge 
Of o dai al isprunge [Harl, alle to day yspronge]. 

b. In other uses. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 337 per ssolle kinges come and 
springe of H blod. a 1300 Cursor M. 5599 pe kinges kin x 
sal vn-do, O quam sprang of pe sauueur. ^1386 Chaucer 
Pars, 'J\ f 761 Of fioch seed as cherles spryngen, of soch 
seed spryngen lordes. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cii. 83 
Moche peple sprong and come of hem. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxxvi. 22 Our wicht invinsable Sampson sprang the 
fra. 1590 Spenser F, Q. ii. x. 8 But whence they sprong, 
or how they were begot, Vnealh is to assure. 2604 E. 
G[rimstone) Acosta's Hist, Indies i. xxv. 80 From him 
sprang two families or linages. 1665 Drvden & Howard 
Ind, Queen ii. i, You grieve to see Your young Prince 
glorious, ’cause he sprang from me. 1720 Ozell Vertoi's 
Rom, Rep. I. i. 3 He consecrated it to the God of War, 
from whom he would have it thought he spmng. 1752 
Young Brothers i, i, From this Philip’s bed Two Alexanders 
spring. 1779 Mirror No. 32, His father having sprung 
nobody knows whence. 1837 P. Keith BoU Lex, 138 En- 
larged vesicles that have sprung from a primitive molecule. 
Ibid. 225 Ovid replenishes his post-diluvian world with 
animals that sprang up out of the earth. 185a Irving 
Goldsmith i. 18 He sprang from a respectable, but ^ no 
means a thrifty slock. ^1891 Farrar Darhn. Dtvwn ii, 
His face was stamped with all the nobility of the Domitian 
race from which he sprang. 

c. To come into being. Also with additions as 
forlhi io life. 

1657 Milton P, L, hi. 334 Mean while The World shall 
hum, and from her ashes spring New Heav'n and Earth. 
1784 CowpER Task nr, 769 Spnngs a palace in its stead, 
But in a distant spot. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius 1, 1. 1055 
Nought that beneath thectherial concavegrows, Had sprang 
to life, or to perfection rose. 28x7 Shelley x. 

xviii, The winds.., as before Those winged things sprang 
forth, were void of shade. 182a Byron Juan 111. Ixxxvi. 
i, The isles of Greece !.. Where Delos rose, and Phoebus | 
sprung ! ^ 

d. To arise as an offshoot frotn a society. 

2782 Priestley Ca^rupt, Ckr. I. r. 1x4 The Monophysites 
twere] a sect which sprung from the Eutychians. 2847 1 
pRANDi tr. Cesare Cantu^ Reform. Fur. I. 2x4 From the | 
Order of the Benedictines there sprang the Maurines. I 

11. To grow to increase or extend in height [ 
or length ; to grow out from some thing or part. 

2382 Wyclif Dan, vii. 20 Of ten homes whiche it hadde j 
in the bed, and of the tother that was sprungen vp. ? <22400 ' 
Morte Artk. 3265 The spekes..The space ofa spere lenghe 
springande fulle faire. ^2440 Pallad. on Husb. xii. 572 ; 
Ley vnder laure, and flakis vp let springe [glossed exurgere]. i 
2485 Bk. St, Albans, Hawking cij, Yet have 1 sene sum I 
fowkys take hem owte of inewe when the sarcell were hot 
halfe i-.spronge. 2674 Ray Coll. JFords 1x5^ The cake of 
Silver after it grows cold springs or rises up into branches. 
2882 Vines tr. Sachs* Bot. 544 Three or five large broad 
protuberances,, spring from the periphery* of the floral axis. 

b. To attain to a certain height or point by 
gro^vth. Also fg. 

0x400 Rom. Rose 6954 Thcrofalle perseners he we, And 
tellen folk where so we go, That man thurgh us issprongen 
so. 2530 Palsgr. 730 Howe you he spronge sythe I sawe 
you. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11, (1586) 51 
According to the height that I would haue the Hedge to 
spring. 1627 May Lucan vi. 118 Come as yet not sprong 
To the full height. i65x J. Davies Civ. Warres 365 They 
could not digest to see a young sprig. .sprung up to be a 
commander. <7x86x T Woolner My Beautiful L^y, Day 
Dream 13 Beholdest thou lliy babe, now sprung a man ? 

c. Of arches, etc. : To take a curving or slanting 
upward course from some point of support. Also 
without const, 

(a) 2739 C. Labelyb Piers Westm. Bridge 8 Semi-circular 
Arches, springing from about i Foot higher than Low- water 
'Mark. 28x4 Scott Diary 22 Aug. in Lockhart, Doubtless 
an arched roof sprung from the side walls. 2825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 573 The inclined ridges, springing 
from the angles of the walls, are called hips. 1859 j evhson 
Brittany v. 54 ^A fine massive round tower with a turret 
springing from It about halfway up its height. x88x Young 
Fv, Man his own Mechanic § ofe. 458 A wall plate 15 nailed 
to receive the rafters, one of which springs from each of the 
front posts. 

{b) 2776 G. Semple Building in Water 14 The Arch., 
springs at high Water Mark. 2875 Mannlso Mission H, 
Ghost xi. 308 The piers rise until the arch begins to spring. 

d. In pa. pple. : Set out, extended. 

2879 Cassells Techn. Fduc. IV. 351/1 The libs must be 
well ‘sprung* from the spine. 

• 12. With Up. Of a breeze : To be^n to blow. 

27x9 De Foe Crusoe ii. (Globe) 479 A Breeze of Wind 
springing up the same Evening, we weighed and set Sail 
for the Brasils.' 2748 Anson's Voy. 11. (ed. 4) 349 When a 
gale sprung up, it constantly’ blew off the land. 280$ 
Nelson 25 Sept, in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII, 50 As the 
breeze b now springing up from the NW. 2877 Miss 
A. B, Edwards Up Nile v. iix By and by a little breeze 
springs up. 

** Transitive senses. 

IV.. 13. fa. To sprinkle (a liquid, etc.); 

•=SPBEh’GE V, I. Obs, 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 23 Re>*n xs^y-seie arered 
vppon be hilles and anon i-spronge aboute in )?e feeldes. 
Ibid. V. 7 He ordeyned holy water. . to be sprouze in Cristen 
mennis hous. C2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.^ 170 \Vhanne bou 
hast sewid pe wounde binebe.. Jeanne springe twron poudre 
consolidatif. ^2440 Pallad. on Hijsb. i. 907 Also the fleen 
wol sleen, on thy pament oildrcggb ofte yspronge, C148S 
F, E, Mist, (1855) 78 Sprynge of that water alle abowle. 1 


2581 T. Bell HaddotCs Anew. Osor. 4x6 Spryng holy water, 
sing Masses for the quickeand the dead. 

b. To sprinkle (a person or thing); =Speenge 
V, 2 . Usu. const, with. Obs. exc. dial. 

WFIcm. springen is similarly employed in place of 
sprengen. See also Biispring v. 

1382 Wychf Isaiah lii. 25 He shal springe manye Jentiles. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11.331 Israel toke wip hem 
mcle and floure i-spronge wi^ oyle. 2392 in Warner Antig. 
Cutin. (1791) 17 Set hem adoun and spryng hem with 
vynegar. c 1^0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 Bray hit a lytelle, 
with water hit sprj'ng. C2440 Pallad. on Husb. xii. 569 
Olyues that me fyndeth lying crispe, With rugb drawe, in 
salt it is to sprynge. 2519 Horman Viilg. 178 b, Take a 
lytell pecc of erthe and spiyng it with water. 2576 G. 
Baker tr. Gesner's Jewell of Health 239 A certaine vessell 
. .both sproungen rounde a^ut, and covered with Chimney 
soote. 2854 hliss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s.v,. To spring 
clothes is to mobten them a little previous to ironing. 
tl4. a. To grow (a beard). Obs.'~^ 
a 2330 Otuel 2445 A yong knight, that sprong furst herd, 
Of no man he nas aferd. 

t b. To produce, bring forth. Obs. 

2525 Fitzherb. 130 There be trees wiU.growe well, 

and sprynge rotes ofthem-selfe. ifiox Holland Pliny 1 . 545 
The same fig trees when they begin to spring leaf and look 
green, a 2648 Lo. Herbert Hen. Vtll (1683) 84 A seed 
which will spring any thing in corrupt minds. 2692 Dryden 
Cleomenes iii. ii, If, as we dream, Egyptian earth, impreg- 
nated with flame, Sprung the first man. 

+ C. In fig. use. Also with Ohs. 

{a) 2475 Poston Lett. III. 230 IffSporle woode sprynge 
any sylver or golde, it is my wyll that fyrst of alle ye 
fete.]. 1593 Lonez Pheenix Nest Misc. Pieces Aijb, Striue 
no more, Forspoken ioyes to spring. 1598 B. Jonsom Ev. 
Man in Hum. 1. i, Their indulgence must not spring in 
me A fond opinion, that he cannot erre. ciSxx Chapman 
Iliad XXIV. 494 Thy tears can spring no deeds To help thee, 
nor recall thy son. 2649 Lovelace Poems 67 When Joy 
wip’t it [sc. the tear] off, Laughter straight sprung ’t agen. 
2637 C!ollier Ess. Mor.Subj. 11. (1709) 72 He that has Such 
a huming Zeal, and springs such mighty Discoveries, must 
needs he an admirable Patriot. 

. {b) 2624 Massinger Par/. Love v. i, The too much praise 
..Could not but spring up blushes in my cheeks. 2639 — 
Unnat. Combat iii. iii. Nor shall the ralne of your good 
counscll fall Upon the barren sands, but spring up fruit, 
f 15. To cast oiU or in ; to drain ojf. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm, x. (Bodl. MS.), [The 
adder] bitej» and springeji oute venym. c 1440 Jacob's Well 
248 pat castyth out synne & springeth in vertewe. 2579 
Langham Card. Health 667 Steepe the leaues xn cold water, 
& at night spring off the water. 

1 16. To cause to well up or flow out of the 
ground. Obs. 

c 2440 Jacob's Well 2 Jeanne p\ welle b depe yno vv . . for to 
springe watyr of grace. Ibid, 275 pis grace in pe ground 
of equyle, pat spr>’ngeth vp pise vij. stremys of vertoys. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 112 A well wniche . , sholde 
sprynge fayre water Si swetc. 1667 Phii. Trans, II. 485 
Lakes, some changing (Copper into Iron, and causing storms, 
when any thing beast into them ; and others, sprung up by 
Earth>quakes. 

1 17. To cause to appear or rise to view, Obs. 
02400 Love Bonavent, Mirr. (1908) soThb day the sonne 

of rijtwbnesse. .sprang openly his hemes of mercy, c 2646 
Crashaw Poems (z^i) 254 Thine was the Rosy Dawn that 
sprung the Day Wbicn renders all thestanres she stole away, 

18. To cause (a bird, esp. a partridge) to rise 
from cover. 

2532 Elyot Gov. (1580) 6r The men sprange the Blrdes out 
of the bushes. 25^ Painter Pal. Pleas, ii. {1890) 4 His 
spaniells sprong a Partrich. 1592 Lvey Midas iw iii. Thou 
snouldest say, start a hare, row.<e the deer, spring the part- 
ridge, 2621 huKiou Anat. Mel. ii.ii. iii. (X651) 240A Hawk, 
..when the game is sprung, comes down amain, and stoopes 
upon a sudden. 2682 Wiieler Joum. io Greece vi- 260 We 
sprang Ducks and Snipes, 27x1 Addison ^ect. No. 108 
F4 Honest Will began to tell me of a large Cock-Pheasant 
that he had sprung in one of the neighbouring Woods. 
a 2793 G. White Observ. Birds in Selborne (1833) 293 [The] 
land-rail.. flies in a very.. embarrassed manner.,, and can 
hardly be sprung a second time. 2856 ‘ Stonehenge 'Brit. 
Rural Sports 33/1 Before the birds are sprung, he should 
pat and encourage the dog. 2883 Cent, Mag. 487/2 In 
October and November, the sportsman often ‘springs* 
coveys containing birds too small to be shot. 

b. In fig. contexts. 

2589 (? Lyly] Pappe w. Hatchet (2844) 39 That there b not 
a better Spannielf in England to spring a coule of queanes 
than Marlin, c 2590 Greekc Fr. Bacon (2630) 16 Here’s 
good game for the bawke, ..a couie of Cockscombes, one 
wbe man I think would spring you all. 2614 B. Josson 
Barth. Fair v. iv. (1904) 130, I may perhaps spring a wife 
for you, anone. 2678 Butler Hud. iii. ii. 1203 Your greedy 
slav’ring to devour. .sprung the Game.. Before y* had time 
to draw the Net. <21722 Sheffield (DIg B^uckhm.) Wks. 
(1753) II. 262 Which can hardly fail of springing some game 
in such an" ample field of fame and glor^*. 2774 Foote 
Cozeners x. Wks. 1709 II. 148 \Vhat new game have you 
sprung? 2822 [see Plant jA* 7I 

c. To make (a horse) gallop. 

*737 Bracken Farmery Itnpr. (2757) II. 163 A Horse 
happens lo be sprung out at hb full Speed. 2837 Apperley 
Chase, Turf, ^ Road (1845) 62 We aUvnys spring ’em over 
tbb stage. 2874 Reynardson Down Roofi (1887) x6o, 

I must spring them a hit,. .or we shall never get up the 
Lodge Hill. , 

■Jig. 1849 De Quincey Eng. Mail Coach 1. Misc. (2854) 302 
He unloosed, or, to speak by a stronger word, he sprang, his 
known resources: he slipped our royal horses like cheetahs. 

19. Naut. Of a vessel, or those on board: To 
have (a mast, yard, etc.) split, cracked, or started. 
+Also of the -wind : To cause to split. 

For the phrases to spring a butt, one's lujf, see Butt sb? 
and Luff sb.^ 3- • • 


159S Orakds Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) ii The Exchange, a small 
shippe, spronge her mast, and was sunke. c 2620 2. Bovo 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 20 A boisterous wind. .Springs the., 
mast. 1669 Load. Gas. No. 421/1 Off the Lizard she sprang 
her main Mast by the board. 2672 Clarendon Hist. Ret, 
XIV. § 71 The Ship in which himself was, that sprung aplank 
in the Indies. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Ansoi/s V^. 23 We 
sprung the Main-top-sail Yard. 2799 Hull Advertiser 13 
July 1/4 St. Toaquim ., sprung her foremast;.. St. Paulo 
sprung her tiller. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arct. Reg. I. 106 
The ice which fell, struck the .ship so high and so forcibly, 
that it. .sprung the bowsprit. 2840 R. H. Dana Def. Mast 
XXXV, We snapped off three flying-jib booms..; sprung the 
spritsail >*ard. 

b. To have or make (a leak) open or start. 

2612 (see below.] 2624 [see Leak sb. x]. 1687 A. IjOVf.ll 

tr. Thevenot's Troy. I. 17 In an hours time, we were got 
off, without springing the least leak. <22721 Prior Vicar of 
Bray Sir T. More Wks. 2907 II. 252 You would not have 
stopped that part of the Ship where the Leak was sprung. 
1^8* [see Leak sh. 1]. 2852 Dixon W. Penn xviii. (1872) 159 
Ihe vessel sprang a leak 2894 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Feb, 
91/3 After she left Swansea she sprang a leak. 
fg, 26x2 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster iv. i. (1620) 40 The 
wench has shot him betweene wind and water, and I hope 
sprung a lake. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan m. ii, He hath 
sprung a leak too, Or I am cozened. <2 x68o Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. 2o 6 Hb Talent has but sprung the greater Leak. 

20. a. Mil, To explode (a mine). 

2637 in Verney Mem. (^07) I. 112 As thay had sprung 
there mine. ^ 1677 Loud. Gas. No. 1244/2 This morning we 
Sprung a Mine under a Ravelin.., which did considerable 
execution. 27x2 J, James tr. Le Blonds Gardening roS 
They., blow them up, by placing. .Barrels of Powder at the 
Foot of them, to which tney give Fire,, .and this they call 
Springing a Mine, 2744 M. Bishop Life ^ Adv. 187 They 
sprung several Mines and blew up a great Number of our 
Men. 2810 Wellington in Gunv. Desp. (1836) VI. 463 To 
be prepared to spring the mines in these bridges if the enemy 
should advance. Wolseley Marlborough 1. 121 The 

enemy sprang two mines. 

fg. 2679 h.\sovMel. Ing. ii. vii. 346 When we are mounted 
he springs his Mine, and blows us all up with his Retracta- 
tion. 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. ii. 219 Go, spring the 
mine of elevating thought. 2826 Wordsw, Sonu. Liberty 
II. xlv. 93 He springs the hushed Volcano's mines, 1823 
Scott Quentin 1 ). xxxiv, I only grieve that I cannot spring 
it like a mine, to the destruction of them all ! 

b. To sotmd (a rattle). 

Also in pres. pple. springiug^hdinz sprung. 

2822 Ann. Reg., Chron. 26 Mr. Johnston sprunjg a rattle. 
2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xix, Wc made him [se. the 
rattlesnake) spring his rattle again, and began another 
-Tttack. 2842 C. Whitehead 7?. Savage (1845) 111,335 W®” 
calling, rattles springing,. .doors unlocking and unbolting 
in every court. 1887 Stevenson Misadv. J, Nicholson ii. 
4 He heard the alarm spring its rattle. 

21. fa. To start (something) ; to set go\x\g. Obs. 

26x2 Speed Hist, Ct. Brit, xx, xvi. 50 The Yorki.sts.. 

thought it now a fit season to spring their practice. 2667 
Pepys Diary 20 Nov., To spring nothing in the House, nor 
offer anything but ju^t what b drawn out of a man. *700 
Drypbs Ov/ds Met., Cinyras ^ Myrrha 153 Surpriz'd with 
Fright, She starts, and leaves her Bed, and springs a Light. 

fb. To utter or pass (bad coin); to let off 
(a joke). Obs, 

a 2658 Cleveland Land. £<*<^80 Down Fleet-street next 
she rowb.pTo spring dip'd-half-crowns in the Cuckow’s 
Nest. 2686 F. Spence tr. Variliei's Ho. Medicis 234 They 
saw him.. not valuing to lose a Friend, rather than not have 
the Pleasure of springing a Witticism. 

c, colloq. To give, pay, or disburse (a sum of 
money) ; to buy (a cerlain amount). 

} 1851 MAYHE^^' Loftd. Labour I. 53 It’s a feast at a poor 

I country labourer's place, w'hen he springs six-penn’ortn of 
1 fresh herrings, 1B83 J. Greenwood Odd People in Odd 
1 Places 244 In hope that he might spring a few shillings more 
j than he nad promised, 2904 Max Pemberton Red Itom 
I xi, I II spring one hundred pounds, sir, if you will tot it up. 

; d. To bring (an announcement, etc.) suddenly 
upon a person or persons. 

. 2884 Manch. Exam. 20 June 5/4 The hole-and-corner 
arrangement by which Sir Henry Peek’s resignation was 
sprung upon the constituency. 2^1 H. Herman His Angel 
167 The threat of springing the naked facts upon the young 
lady, 2895 * hlEimiMAN ‘ Sowers xxvii, She was one of those 
mothers who rule their daughters by springing surprises 
upon them. 

e. To cast or throw suddenly. 

1B84 E. JE.SKINS Week of Passion I. iv. iio He must 
expect to be countermined, to have a thousand ingenious 
obstacles sprung In his way. 

22 . To cause (a thing) to spring, move sud- 
denly, fly with a jerk, etc. 

36fis Hooke Micfogr. 210 These six leggs he [a flea] clilches 
up altogether, and when he leaps, he springs them all out. 
1821 Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 102 If but the breezy wind 
their floats should spring. 1828 Exaniwer 43^! i The Page 5 
cloak had ‘sprung’ its shoulder-button. 

It blows a gale enough.. to spring the teeth from out your 
jaws 1878 C Tuttle Border Bates 73 He mounts up on 
the platform, and begins to spring it up and down. 

fig, i86s RiEREniTH B. Blemtng x\vi. He uttered a threat 
that sprang an answer from her bosom in sbneks. 1880 
Trag Com.v, It sprang Clotilde a stride nearer to reality.' 

b. Mil. To shift (a weapon, etc.) smartly from 
one position to another. 

17S0 Eneyel. Brit. VI. 4438 Make ready: Le. Spring the 
firelock briskly to the recover. I79« Cavatry 

(1813) 23a Carbines sprung, and unstrapped. 1833 Reg. 
Instr. Cavatry l. Each man springs his ramrod as the 
officer passes him, and then returns it. Ibid. 98 The carbine 
is ‘sprung’ by the right hand seizing the swivel, and secur- 
ing it through the ring. 1859 F. A. Geiffitiis AritR. Man. 
(1862) 46 Spring arms— Two. Load. 
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c. To cause (some mecbanism, etc.) to work 
with a sudden movement ; to force open by pressure. 

1828 Lyttom / yWtfwr n I. xix, Until I had hit upon the 
method of springing the latch, and so winning myescape from 
the house.^ 1894 Cornh, Ma^. Mar. spsThc inquiring bte, on 
his collecting rounds, can thus see at a glance •whether any 
particular flower has been ‘ sprung * or not, as we technically 
call it. 1897 Lp. H.TESSYSOSil/^//r.7Vwyw«I.X9Hcwouid 
spring all their traps. 

d. To apply or adjust by force applied to some 
elastic or resilient body. 

184a Browning Ghmond xi, ^^^lat says the body when 
they spring Some monstrous torture*cngInc's whole Strength 
on It? 1872 Routled^^'s Ev. Roy's Ann* Apr.307/x Pieces 
of brass tube, on which are * sprung * lengths of flexible gas 
tubing. 

e. To bend or deflect from a straight line. 

^Rfutlcd^e's Gentle July 503/2 Don't 

drive it in too hard, as it will ‘spring* the plane-iron, and 
make it concave. X887 Pall Mall G. 28 May 8/x It is so 
stiff that the utmost power of a man is required to spring it 
even very slightly, 

23 . iechn. a. Arch, To commence the curve of 
(an arch). 

X703 Moxon MecJi. Exerc, 273 The level of the place, 
whence you begin tosprmgthcArch. 1807 R.C Hoare Toitr 
Irel, X98 The arches which were sprung to support it. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 330 Impost or Springing— The 
upper part., of a wall employed for springing an arch, 
b. Shipbuilding, (See quot.) 
c x8^ Rudim, Nsvig, (Wcale) 151 'XoSprins^ is to quicken 
or raise the sheer. 

V. 1 24. a. = Lk^vp v. 9 . Obs, 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Vcy. xv. xxxi. 154 
[They] sought the fairest stoned horses to spring their mares, 
b. To leap over; to cover with a spring. 

1825 Scott Talhm, xxvi. He that would climb so lofty a 
tree. Or spring such a gulf as divides her from thee. 2854 
Orr's Ctre. Set., Or^. NaL I, 56 The grasshoppers. .being 
capable, with ease, of springing some hundred times their 
own length. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man.Eaiers e/Tsax>o 
viiL 89 If the lion could spring the twelve feet which 
separated me from the ground. 

Spring, ^-2 [f. Spring in various senses.] 
+ 1 . trans. To allow (timber or ground) to send 
up shoots from the stools of felled trees. Obs, 

1690 Let. in Hunter MSS, VII. No. 200, I have ordered 
the workmen to^ hedg in two Acres of Ground allrcady 
sprung 2 yards high... I shall spring more if you require it. 

2 . intr. To pass or spend the season of spring 
at a place, rarc^^. 

xZT&Frater's Mag. XI. 507 Everj* third man has wintered 
at Naples, springed at Vienna. 

3 . trans. To give spring or elasticity to. 

2843 E. Jones Poems, Sens, <5- Event X15 To measureless 
action spring’d by her in a moment. X875 F. J. Btno Dyer's 
Hand-hk. 54 The wool will come out of this bath rather 
difty and grey-looking. In order to spring It [etc.]. 

4 . To provide or fit with a spring or springs. 

1884 F. J, Britten Watch tf Clockvu 246 Sprung above 

[or] Sprung over [is] a watch in which the balance spring is 
attached to the staff above the balance. X905 AutomoSite 
Topiesi7 May4gi(Cent.Suppl.), Having learned to properly 
spring horse-drawn and railway carriages. 

Spring-, the verbal stem used in a few specific 
names, as 6pring>beetle (see quot.); spring- 
hare, the jumping hare of South Africa ; spring- 
jack, -lobster (see quots,), 

1835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Lib.) 159 This operation Is 
attended with a sharp snapping noi^e, which has caused 
these insects to be termed click-beetles, in addition to the 
names of skipjacks and *spring-beeiles, by which they are 
likewise known in England. 1900 Daily Express 27 June 
7/ 1 We could hear them probing a suspicious-Iooking ‘spring 
hare’s burrow. ^ 1848 Pfoc. Berw. Nat.^ Club II. 327 A 
mechanism., which. .causMthem to rise with a jerk, accom. 
panied with a snapping noise, whence they have been named 
‘clicks ’ or * ‘spring-jacks *. 1879 E.P. Wright Anim. Li/e 
533 Here are to be placed the ‘Spring Ixibsters (Paliniirids;), 
the Cray.fish (Astacidae). 

Springal : see Spbingle and sh.^ 

. Spri*Zl^al(d^« Obs, exc. Hist. Forms ; a. 4, 
6 spryngalle (5 -al), 4 spryngelle, -ele, 5 -ell; 
4 springal (-0I), 4, 6 -all. / 5 . 4-5 spryngald 'e 
(5 -olde), 4-6 (9) springald (5 -alt, -olt). [ad. 
OF. espringaicj -alle (cf. Esphingal), or a. AF, 
springalde (Anglo-Lat. springaldum), app. f, OF. 
espringuer Spring v.^ Hence also MDu. and 
MHG. springale^ MLG, springal^ An engine of 
the nature of a bow or catapult, used in medineval 
warfare for throwing heavy missiles ; also, a mis- 
sile thrown by an engine of this kind. 

a. 13.. Coer de L, 4346 The Sarezj’nes..schoUe with 
arweblaste and spnmgalles. CX380 Sir Ferunib. 3310 
Summe springols stipe bente, & schute glejmes scherpe. 
CX4X0 Master 0/ Gajue (MS. Digby 182) ii. He smyteth as 
a stroke of a spryngell, for he hath gret strength in ^ bed 
and in the Body, 1523 Lo. Berners F^issart I. cxliv. 172 
This castell.. was well fortyfied with springalles, bombardes, 
bowes, and other artillarj*. 

P. 130S-€ in Cat, Doc, rel. Seoil. (1S8B) 392 Unum spring- 
aid cum balislis et quartUis. 1375 Bardour Bruce xvil. 
247 Spryngaldis and schotis..That till defend c^tell afferis; 
-He purvait. CX40Q Rom. Rose 4x91 And eke witbjmne the 
castelle were Spryngoldes, gunnes, bows, archers. 24*^ i*’ 
Ellis Orig Lett. Ser. xi. I. 95 Being at the Siege of Har- 
flewe, theresmyten withaSpringolt through the nede. 2568 
Grafton Ckron, II. eSr This Castell. .u*as well fortefied 
with Springaldes, Bombardes, Bowes, and other Artillerj*. 


Spri‘ngal(d 2. Now arch. Forms : a. 5 spryn- 
hold, 6 Bpryngoldo, 6 -J sprinBold(e, 6 -hold, 
-oUo, -ol (springeholo). p. 6 sprynE-, spring- 
oldo, -hald, 6-7, 9 springald (9 -nit). 7. 6 
spryngnll, 6-9 springal, -all ; 8 springlo. [Of 
doubtful origin; perh. a formation from Spring 
suggested by prec. In very common use from 
c 1500 to 1650 ; in 19th cent, revived by Scott.] 

1 . A young man, a youth, a stripling. 

o, CZ440 Aipk, Tales 221 When he was a grete yong 

sprynhold, sho wold kys hym & haUse lijm 2518 Wiiitin- 
ton De Heteroclitis Horn. Axv, sprjmgolde. 2534 

— Tultyes OJ/ces 1. (1540)48 Marcus Drusus, a yongspring- 
ollc of synguler graiiyte. 1535 Goodly Primer^ Passion Wf 
A certain young sprtnghold that followed Christ, a 1575 tr. 
Pol. yerg. Eng, Hist. (Camden No. 36) x86 He hanbbed this 
springeholc as relagale in Fraunce. 1664 Cotton Sear-rpn. 
I. Wks, (1725)46 (^uecn Dido ravish'd to behold ITic Carriage 
sweet of this Spnngold. 

p. 2501 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xlv, Lustle SprIngaldLs 
and mony gudlic lord. 2535 C^iverdale Dan. L 27 God gaue 
now these foure .Aprirngaldes connyrnge and lemynge, 26x2 
Beaum. & Fl- Rnt. Burning Pestle il ii, Sure the Devil, 
Gcd bless us, is in this Springald. 28x6 Scott Old Mori. 
xiii, * A pretty springald this, upon my honour 1 ’said Claver. 
house, 1814 Byron Juan x\*. Ixx, Also the younger men 
too: for a springald (^n’t, like ripe age, in gourmandise 
excel. 1892 Gunter Miss Dividends (1893) 197 This will 
bring^ 3‘our young springald doHTi here very suddenly, I 
imagine. 

y. 1542 Udall Eraxm. Apeph. 123 Bcholdyng a certain 
young sprjmgall isSgHLvLv) Pappew. Hatchet 'D\\y\ 3 , 
Springalls and xuripened }*outhes, whose wisedomesare j-et 
in the blade.^ 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 37411)15 was 
their education till 17. yeares of age: at which time they 


by his Beauty curst To Ills. 1720 Mrs. Manley Power 0/ 
Love (1741)242 The young Springle. .promised her all she 
could ask. 1748-58 Mendez Sqr. Dames i. xv, in Dodsley 
Coll. Poems (1755) IV, 130 The springal was In wholesom 
lustibed. 1819 Scorr xii. This same springal, who 
conceals his name, ..hath already gained one prize. 1890 
F. W. Robinson Family 6 Z, I loved this.. warm- 
hearted, hot-headed spnngall. 

2 . atirib. as adj. Youthful, adolescent. 

Cf. Cheshire dhX. springoWt nimble, active. 

<x 26 14 J. hi ELviu: Diary ( Wodro w Soc.) 1 19 To be sa miser, 
ablie corrupted in the eniress of his spriogall age. ^2633 
Ford Broken Heart iif. h. Your fieo' nsetal, or your springal 
blaze Of huge renown. 

t Spri-ngant, a. Her. Ol>s.~° (See qnot.) 

273X Bailey (ed. 2), Springantt..aL term apply'd to any 
beast in a posture ready to give a spring or leap. 

Sjpring-Tjeam. [f. Spring li.i or v.'^] The 
distinctive name of certain strong timbers forming 
part of the fittings of an engine or paddle-box. 

Other senses are recorded by Knight Diet. Mech. ^ 

a. 1797 J. CuRR Coal yiewer 6x Allow proper height for 
the inside spring beams.. and about 5 inches for the springs. 
2825 J. Fltcttoisou OPeraLMeeh. xSo In engines used for this 
purpose there are two pieces of wood, called spring-beams, 
placed across each end of the beam. 1883 Greslev Gloss. 
Coal-m. 232 S/ringbeasnSt two stout parallel timber beams 
built into a Comub pumping-engioe-bouse, nearly on a 
level with the engine beam. 

b. 2843 Civil Eng. 4- Arch, /ml. VI. 70/x They have no 
connexion with the spring-beam or frame of thc^ paddle, 
boxes. 1S46 A Young A’ixw/, Diet. 310 The projecting ends 
of the paddle-beams with a fore and aft beam of wood fitted 
between them, called a spring beam. 

Spring-toard. [f. Spring ri.i or r^.t] 

1 . A projecting board or plank, from the end of 
which a person jnmps or dives. Also_/%-. 

i8S« RoutUdge's Ev. Box’s Ann. 659 A long su imming 
bath.. with spring board to jump o6i 1885 NIrs. Lynn 
Linton Chr, Kirkland III. 323 The spring-board whence 
she took her neat leap into the arena of insolence. 1B87 
Conlemp. Reo. May 717 He uses truth simply as a spnng- 
board whence to jump into a region created by his ovrn fanej’. 

attrib. 2898 Daily News 31 Mar. 8/6 The display con. 
eluded with an exhibition of springboard diving. ^ 

2 . An elastic board used to assist in vaulting. 

287s in Knight Diet. Meek. 1900 AVa-x 24 Sept. 

6/3 With the aid of a spring-board be vaults with case over 
nine men placed in a row. , , 

3 . U,S. A board on which a wood-feller stands 
when working at some height from the ground. 

2883 E. Incersoll in Harper's Mag. Jan. 200/2 "Hiese 
[holes] were intended for the insertion of their iron-shod 
‘spring-boards’— pieces of flexible planking.. upon which 
they were to stand while chopping at a height too great to 
reach from the ground, 

4 . U.S. A light kind of vehicle. 

i88j STEVE.NSON Silvern^ Sq. 174 A couple in a w-aggon, 
or a dusty farmer on a spring-board toiling over the grade 
to..Cali 5 toga. 

Ii Sprin^llO^a Also 8-9 -bock, 9 [Cape 
Du., f. sj>r 7 ngeii to spring + bok goat, antelope.] A 
species of antelope, Antilopc euchore, abounding 
in South Africa, characterized by a habit of spring- 
ing almost directly upwards when excited or dis- 
turbed. Cf. Springer! 3 b. 

a. 177s Phil. Trans. LXVI. 283 !Ve saw some herds of 
the spring-bocks, a species of antelope. _ 1777 Forstsr roj. 
round IVcrld I. 84 The spttng-bock. .live in vast herds in 
the interior part of Africa. 1827 Griffith iT.Cuvier IV. J7 
The Springbock, or Pouched GaRellc. 1871 Darvvin Drs^ 
Man II. xvii. (1890) 509 The spring-hoc.. has rather snort 
upright horns. ... ^ 

Q. 278s G. Forster tr. Sparrmans Vcy. Cabe G. ti^e 
(1786) II. 83 This animal, which is called by the cqlonis^ 
Spring-bok. 2834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 1 A tame springbok 
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followed him. xSsaR.G. Cmmsc //tin/er's LtyeS. AJr. 
(1902) sB/t The cxiraordinarj’ manner in which springboks 
are capable of springing U best seen when they are chased 
by a dog. 1880 Sih’or /y Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 171 Immense 
rnigratory troops of the graceful spring.bok also cover thes- 
plains. 

attrih. sB^ Pail Mall G. 8 Aug. 3/2 A most successful 
attempt to bnng springbok venison fresh to England. 
Springbuck. Anglicized form of prec. 

U 75 Phil, Frans, LXVL 311 They informed us, they 
yd seen great flocks of the spring bucks. 2824 Eurchell 
Tr<w. 1.290 Numbers of that beauiifulantelope.theSpnnz- 
yck,.. were seen. 1857 lAW^Gsrouf: Missionary Trav.S. 
Africa V. 103 We saw the last portion of a migration of 
spnngbucks. 2887 R. Haccapd Jess x, A couple of dozen 
or so of graceful yellow springbuck. 

Jdtrib. and Comb. 2895 J. G. Millais Breath/r. Veldt z-x 
The most.. successful springbuck shooter of Beaufort WesL 
Ibid, 24 A springbuck hunt. 

Spring-Kileaiiing. [f. Spring sb.T- 6 b.] The 
general cleaning of a house, etc., usually per- 
formed in the spring. Also atirib. 

*887 J. Ashby Sterry Lacy Minstrel (iBg2) 253 Spring 
Cleaning's a terrible bore I x8^ Mary Kingsley W. AJrica 
79 Things were in a spring- cleaning confusion. 

Hence Spring’-clean v . ; Spring-cleaner. 

xBBq Pall Mall G. 15 July 3/1 There are few points of 
mutual sympathy between the poet and the spring-cleaner. 

2894 Daily ^ News 22 Apr. 6/6 Houseboat-owners are at 
present busily engaged in painting and spring-cleaning their 
craft. 

Springe (sprindj), sb. Also 3, 6 Bprenge, 5 
sprynge, 7-8 sprindge. [app. repr. OE. *spr(iieg, 
related to Sprenge v. and Spring z/.i Cf. the 
later Spring sb.^ 

1 . A snare for catching small game, esp. birds. 

a, c 2250 Ozvl 4 ' NigJd. 2066 pi song mai so longe 

genge, pat \>m scbalt hwippen on a sprenge. 2398 Tbevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xiv. xlui, pere be]? man5'e foulers leggeh 
and setlek nettes, springes and ^renes. 2594 Bae.nfield 
Aff. Shepherd 11, ix. (Arb.) 13 Wilt thou set springes in a 
frostie Night To catch the long-billd Woodcocke and the 
Snj'pe ? 2598 Sylvester Du ISarfas ii. ii. ix. Babylon 93 
He in former quests did uce Cals, pit-&Is, toyls, sprenges, 
and baits and gkws. 1653 W. Kamesey Astrol. Restored 
187 It addeth vigour to the Springes, Nets, Dogs, &c- syzj 
Swift Gi////z'xr xv. ii, I sometimes made a shift to catch 
a rabbit, or bird, by springes made of Yahoos’ hair. 1780 
W. CoxE Russ. Disc, 77 The skins of guillinot [sic] and 
puffin, which t^y catch with springes. 28x5 SportingMag. 
XLV. 289 Springes are, 1 beheye, alway.s set in standing 
wood. x84x Poacher Joey could set a springe. 

2908 Sir H. Johnston Grenfell 4 * the Congo il xxviL 762 
Tney also make use of springes of raphla rind. 

p. 26x5 Chapman 67 ^/|’xx. xxix.570 AMaui«, oraPygeon,.. 
caught with a Sprindge, or Net, 2697 Drvden Viig. Past, 
V. 94 Nor Birds the Sprindges fear, nor Stags the Tolls. 
2^12-4 Pope Rape Loch il 25 With hatrj* Sprindges we the 
Birds betray. 

2 . fig, a. In allusions to tie catching of wood- 
cocks. 

o. 2602 Shaks. Ham. l iii. 2x5, 1 , Springes to catch Wood- 
codes. 26x3 H. Parrot (ri//x),Laquei Ridiculosi,orSpringK 
for Woodcocks. 2668 Drvden Even. Love ii. 1, So, there’s 
one woodcock more in the springe. 2822 Shelley CHm. /, 
II, 39 An idiot in lawn sleeves and a rochet setting springes 
to catch woodcoeJa. _ 2877 TE.SNyso.N Harold il ii, ^Ye hold 
our Saxon woodcock in the springe, But he begins lo^flutter. 

26x2 Middleton & Dekxer Roaring GirlDi&\l\:^ 
1873 III. xS8 Heere’s the sprindge I ha set to catch this 
woodcocke to. 2663 Drvden Wild Gallant ni, Isa. Alas, 
poor Woodcock, dost thou go a Birdingl Thou hast e’en 
set a Sprindge to catch thy own Neck. 

b. In other contexts, 

5x2 Webster White Devil v. vi. 232 O I am caught with 
a springe, 2698 Farquhar Love fy, « Bottle 1, And have 
your ladies no springes to catch ’em in ? 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (x8xi) HI. Iri, 309, I had not drawn ray sprindges 
close about her. a 2797 H. Walfole Ment. Reign Geo. Ill 
(1845) I. xix. 276 The iawj’ers on cither side were employed 
in discovering springes or loop-holes. 1856 Mrs. Beowsisc 
Aur.Leigk 11, 1096 Shall I pardon you If thus you have 
caught me with a cruel springe ? 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

I, 222 He wanted to catch me in his springes of %vords. 
Sprin^O (sprind^), a. ? dial. Active, agile. 
App. not recorded in actual dialect use.^ 

1859 Geo. Eliot A, Bede xxv. The lissom’st springest 
fellow i* the country, 2862 — The Squires 

pretty springe, considering his weighL 

Sprmg’e (sprindg), t/.^ [f. Springe sb.\ 

1. trans. To catch in a springe or snare. Also 
rejl. Freq.y?f. 

?i2 x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Q. of Corinth iv. iu,We springe our 
selves, W’C sink in our own bogs, 28x2 Combe Syntax, 
Pieiuresquexv, And what's still worse, he'll springe a ime. 
2856 Mrs. Browning Leigh vjii. 928 An active poaewr 

..tired of springeing game so long upon ray zcx&. *892 
Bletckw. Mag. CL. 243/1 Vast quantities of snipe., are 
netted or springed, 

2. intr. To set snares, 

2895 Owen Sc Boulcer The Coiintiy Feb. 54 Ty P^r 

people springe for him (the snipe] in the moister P * , 

Springe, It.a Now </»•«/. [var. of Spee>oe zt.J 
intr. To sprinkle water. v «« Otir 

2599 Nashe Lenten Stuf^ "Wks. * yowled 

Norwich. .was a poore fisher towne, and porbv Foci 

FpLd lightiv: to 

w^ casMoned and springed. 
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t Springel. Obs. Also 5 apringill, spryn- 
gil(L [app. f.' Spmng The suffix may be 
after med.L. aspergillum^ A sprinkler for holy 
water. Also Comb, in springel-stick. 

13.. Minor^Poems fr. Vet'non MS, yLxx\\\. 730 Sijjcn he 
wole v.’ih springel-stikke holy water abouten Jjikke. 

rx400 Beryn 138 A monk, toke he spry^ngill with a 
manly chere. Ibid, 142 The Frere feynj’d fetously the 
spiyngU for to hold To sprj'ng oppon the remnaunt. 1494 
Will of Cuiube (Somerset Ho.), My grete holy water stop 
& the springill therto. 

Springer (spri-goj), [f. Spring vX So IvIDu. 
(and Da.)j ML(j., MHG. (and G.), Da, springer, 
MSw. (and Sw.) springare,"] 

I, +L A source or origin. Obs,^^ 

C1386 Chaucer Pars, T, P387 Now ben thay cleped 
chiveteyns, for als moche as thay ben chief and springers of 
all othere synnes. 

2. a. A growing tree or plant. rare~~^, 

1J06 Evelyn S;ylva (ed. 4) iv. § 4 The young men and 
maidens. .go outinto thewoods andcopp’ces, cut down and 
spoil young springers to dress up their hlay-booth. 
b. A variety of mushroom. 

1866 Treas. Boi, 1088 SprinffcrSf a local name applied to 
the \SLxizty oi Agaricus arvensis by Bulliarchanddis* 

tinguished by its elongated pileus, tall stem, and thinner ring, 

3. a. A fish which spring or leaps; now spec, 
a newly-run salmon. 

*753 Chambers* CycL Suppk, SJiringer, in ichthyology 
a name given by authors to the grampus, or area. 1853 
Pappe Edible Fishes C, Good Hope 27 Mugil Multiline' 
aius, , , Springer ; Leaping Mullet, x8W Field 23 Jan. 106/2 
Only one succeeded in landing a fish, viz., Tom Murphy, 
who got a nice springer [r^:. salmon], weighing ix J lb. x^3 
Daily News 23 Feb. 6/4 The newly run fish which the Irish 
fisherman calls a ‘springer*. 

b. Zool, The springbok. Also springer antelope, 
X78X Pennant Quad. I. 82 The Springer Antelope., weighs 
about fifty pounds, and is rather lesser than a^roebuck. 
1785 G. Fop3TER tr. Sparrman's Voy, II. 139 This tract of 
country.. harboured a considerable number of springers, 
guaggas^ and hartbeests.^ 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier I\C2o3 
Ihe Spnnger Antelope . . is the largest of a small subordinate 
group. Jbid., The Springer resembles the Dorcas of nomen* 
clators, but is nearly a third larger in size. 

4. One who springs or leaps. Also with advs. 

*775 Ash, .one that leaps. 1796 Morse Amer, 

Geog. I I. 254 They are also called springers, or Ieapers,from 
the a^Iity with which they leap, rather than w'alk. 1828 
Southey LtiU (1856) IV. 89 Which is being interpreted, the 
X-eaper, or the Springer. X856 N, 4* Q, Ser. 11. II. 36/1 
^Springers * is the name given to the 62nd regiment. 
fig, Z894 Drummond Ascent of Man vii. 345 They were 
only offspring, springers off. 
b. dial, A youth. 
a 1825 in Forby Vcc. E, Anglia. 

6 . 'Arch, The support from which an arch 
springs ; the impost at each end of an arch. 

i6xx CoTCR., Ifupeste, ,, the springer of an arched gate, 
the mouldina; that bears th* arch. x7Sx Labelye Wesint, 
Bridge 75 The N.W. ^ringers of the middle Arch. 1772 
C. Hutton 60 The height of the pier to the springer 

x8 feet. 1838 Civil Eng, 4- Arch. Jml. 1. 127/2 A string- 
course or springer of stone for the abutments of cast«iron 
ribs which are to carry the crown of the arch, a 1878 Sir G. 
Scott Led. Arekit, (X879) I. 60 The ribs, all meeting in 
a solid springer at the foot, brought down the pressure, and 
deposited it firmly upon the points of support. 

■ 6 . a. A spring-hook. 

1688 [see spring-hook s.v. Spring 25 a], 

b. A springe. 

x8r3 Montagu Suppl. Omifh.Dici, s.v. Woodcock, Springes 
or springers are usually set in moist places on the verge of 
woods, 

7. A cow or heifer near to calving. 

.1844 [see Springing vbl,sh^■ 8). xBpx Australasian 15 
Aug. 320/4 A full number of cattle yarded for the week’s 
supply, comprising milkers, springers, and dry cows. 

IL 8 . a. ‘ One who rouses game ’ (J.). 
b. A small variety of spaniel. 

Sporting Mag, XXX. 41 A beautiful old English 
Springer. x8*o Glover Hist. DerbyX. 136 The Springer is 
a lively amraaf, and very expert in raismg woodcocks and 
snipes from their haunts. 1843 Youatt Dog iji. 45 The 
largest and best breed of springers i^ said to be in Sussex, 
f 18S0 CasselCs Nat. Hist. II. 132 The Springer is used for 
the same purpose as the Cocker, but is a larger, stronger, 
and steadier Dog. 

:aitrib. i885 York /feraW 6 July 3/6 A springer puppy,. 
was playing near the house. 

9. Springer-Up (see quot. 1859 ). slang, 

x8^i Mayhew Load, Lab. I. 51/2 One of these [tailors] is 
considered somewhat *slop^ or as a coster called him, a 
‘springer-up*. xBsp Slang Diet. 99 Spring'er-up, a tailor 
wno sells low pricea readymade clothing... The clothes are 
said to be * sprung up *, or ‘ blown together 

10. One who fires or sets off a mine. 

x85i ^Ieredith Evan Harrington xxxi, The springers of 
the mine about to explode. 

Springer 2 . [f. Spring or vP^ (See quot.) 

x8^ SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Springer and Liner, a work- 
man who puts in watch springs. 
tSpringerS. Obs.-'^ [f. Spking vX 13 or 
Spbinge i>.^] An instrument for sprinkling- -ivater. 
1601 W. Pakkv Trav. Sir A. Shirley ss They have a 
spowte or springer to spirt some -part of their water uppon 
their privy partes. 

t Springet. [f- Spbikg sbX 9 + -ex.] 

A small or young shoot. 

i6s 9 Gnu. Amendm. Ens. Tr. Bille 036 In that springet, 
that sprout of righteousness, by whom., he saveth us. 


Spring-flood. ' [f. Spring -i- F lood sb. 
So Da. springvloed, WFris. -fioed, G. ’Jlut, Da. 
and Sw. -flod^ 

■fL = Spring-tide 2 . Also in fig, context. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Frankl, T, 342 Thanne shal she been 
euene atte fulle alway And spryng Rood laste bothe nyght 
and day, c 1440 yacoh's Well 193 pat ae mowe flowe in 
sprynge-flood of vertuys, hye vp to pe hyll of heuen. 1648 
Hexham 11, Een Springh, ofte Sfringh-vloedt, a Spring- 
floud, or a Spring-tide. 

2. A river-flood occurring in spring-time. 

xSaaJOANNA Baillie/*^^/«x 30 Then streams, Hkeaspring- 
flood, her wealth without measure. X853 Moodie Life in 
Clearings 29 The spring-floods bring with them a great 
quantity of waste timber and fallen trees from the interior. 

Sprrngfol, a. rare-K [f. Spring sb,^ 2.] 

Abounding in, full of, springs. 

x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb, xiv. 306 That most spring-full 
place Where out of Blockeley'sbankes so many Fountaines 
flowe. 

t Spring garden. Obs. [f. Spuing sbX 2 
and 9 .] a. A nursery for young plants. In quot. 
/ig. D. A garden having concealed jets of -water 
liable to be set in action by persons treading on 
the mechanism, c. A pleasure-garden frequented 
by the public. 

In later use chiefly as the special name of popular resorts 
in Hyde Park and at Vauxhall. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ii. x^vi. 431 All..haue made 
vse of, .his Bookes, as of a Seminarie, a Spring.gardcn or 
Store-house of all kinds of sufficiency and learning. x6xi 
Beaum. & Fl. Four Plays i. Sophocles would . . Like aspring 
garden shoot his scornful! olood Into their eyes, durst come 
to tread on him. a 1664 Kath. Philips Cotmiry Life 
Poems (1667) 90 To Hlde-parke let them go, And hasting 
thence be full of fears, To lose Spring-Garden sliew. 1685 
(ftV/tf), The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, . .as th^ are 
managed in the Spring Garden. Hyde Park, e 1700 Celia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 181 Its a place that is used like our 
Spring Gardens, for the Company of the Town to walk in the 
Evening. 1751 {title), A Sketch of the Spring-Gardens, 
Vaux-hall. 1752 {title). The Spring-Garden Journal. 

Spring’-gun. Also springgun. [Spring 

1. A gun capable of being discharged by one 
coming in contact with it, or with a wire or the 
like attached to the trigger; formerly used as a 
guard against trespassers or poachers, and placed 
in concealment for this purpose. 

*775 Sheridan Duenna l. lii, Steel traps and spring guns 
seemed writ in every wrinkle. 1776 Boswell Life Johnson 
(Oxf. ed.) 1 . 659 He should have warned us of our danger . , 
by advertising, ‘ Spring-guns and mcn-traps set here 18x6 
Sporting ^fag.XLVlll,2^T^\l had been killed byaspring- 

f un on Lord Ducie’s liberty. 1825 Gentl, Mag, XCV, j. 262 
■ord Suffield moved the first reading of the Bill for pro- 
hibiting the use of Spring Guns as a means of protection for 
game. 1863 Baiukg-Gould Were<volves xv, 259 It was on 
the night of the J5tb March that the spring-gun shot him. 

2. A toy gun in which the missile is discharged 
by the release of a spring. 

1837 W. B. Adams Car7'/<x^^rx27 The child’s spiral spring- 
gun IS a familiar illustration of the mode in which this spring 
can best act 1905 A. R. Wallace My Life I. 66 Among 
our favourite playthings were pop-guns and miniature 
spring-guns and pistols. 

Springlialt. Also 7 spring-halt, 8 -hault. 
[app. an alteration of Stbinghalt, through asso- 
ciation with Spring v.'^ Cf, WFlem, springhielde 
spavined.] = Stbinghalt, f Also as adj., affected 
with stringhalt. 

x5x3 Skaks. Hen. VIII, r. iii. 13 They baue all new legs, 
And lame ones; one would take it the Spauen A[nd] 
Spring-halt rain’d among’em. 1639 Crabtree Led. 67 Thou 
(a farrier] art troubled., with, .the Spring-halt inthyhippes, 

. .the Scratches in thy heels. 17x8 Hutchinson Witchcraft 
ix. 128 Dost thou not..twtch up thy Houghs just like a 
Springhault Tit? <2x843 Southey Bk.S^x. 11, 

(1849) 53s Curious Cure for the Springhalt. 

attrib. Allbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 871 Sudden flexion 
of the leg or thigh . . has been spoken of as ‘ Springhalt tic L 
Ibid. 876 Sudden flexion of the leg or thigh may result in a 
spring-halt movement. '■ 

Sjpring'-Iiead, Also springhead, [f. Spring 
sbXT. and 22 . Cf, the earlier Headspring.] 

1. The source or fountain of a stream or river ; a 
well-head ; = Spring sbX 2 . 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 303 h? Finally he 
sheweth also the originall or springe head of this riuer. 
*570 T. 'Idoxaon Nowells (1B53) 181 Though duti- 

ful works of godliness be derived from the Spirit of God, as 
little streams from the spring-bead. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learm. i. iv. § 12 Water will not ascend higher than the 
levcll of the first springhead from whence it descendeth, 
a X69X Boyle Hist. Air{j6gi) 140 The place where itworks 
most, IS about 40 or 50 yards from the sprin|:-head. 1748 
Anson'* s Voy. IL xiL 262 We found the water a little brackish, 
but. .the nearer we advanced towards the spring-head the 
softer and fresher it proved, 1787 'Best Angling (ed. 2) 127 
He may Aviih delight observe the spring head.. and con- 
fluxes of each particular river. 1825 Severity Lighting Ad 
ii. II Aqueduct,' feeder, pond or spring-head. 1868 Eep, 
US, Commissioner Agrie. {18^) 328 Close below a' spring, 
head dig a trench, ..so that tne whole water shall pass 
through It gently. 

b. fig, and in fig. context. 
x6io J. Healey St. Aug,CiiIeofGod{x^6)ie,tp^^%\xoxA^ 
go to drinke at truths spring-head. 2647 Cowley Mis- 
tress, The Wish'ui, Here’s the Spring-head of Pleasures 
flood, A^erc all the Riches lie. 17x8 Blackmorb Alfred 
(1723) II. 38 At the Spring-Head to drink the purest ; 
Strearas,.Uf Truth Divine, I all my Hours ap'ply’d. 18x6 


Coleridge Lay Serm. (Bohn) 377 Out of which.. all our 
other opinions flow, as from, their spring-head and per- 
petual feeder. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. (1857) 
I. 14 When our speculations ate duly fed from the spring, 
heads of Observation, ..we may have a living streani of 
Knowledge. 

o. The source or fonntain q/some quality, the 
origin or cause q/^some action, etc. 

IS55 Harpsfeld in Bonner Horn. 9* He wayeth ryghtlye 
hys synnes, from the originall roote and sprynge heade. 1506 
G. Babincton Frpjii. Exp. 150 God is tne author and verie 
spring head of all good. Anrw.' Plaiti English' i I 

can lead them backward to thespring-headoftheu- calamity. 
1669 Gale Ct. Gentiles i. Introd. 4 Touching the spring- 
liead and Derivations of human Arts and Sciences, 
A-tterdury Serm. (1726) I. ii. 63 Love (the Spring-Head of 
Charity) as it is the sweetest of All Passions, so it is one of 
the strongest too. 1868 Stanley Mem. JVestm. Abbey 140 
Tho.se famous ‘scYen sons' [of Edward III], the spring- 
heads of all the troubles of the next hundred years. 1896 
Sunday Mag. Nov. 724 Who made London., thespringhead 
of the world’s philanthropies? 

2. techn. (See quot.) 

*875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2290/2 Spring.Jteadj a box, clutch, 
or connection at the point of contact of the outer ends of an 
elliptic spring. 

Spring-lieaded, a. [f. Spbikg zi.i] Having 
heads which spring afresh. 

1S90 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 23 Spring-headed Hydraes, and 
sea-sbouldring Whales. 

Spri'ngily, adv. [f. Spbikgy a. + -lt 2.] 

1. With an elastic or springy step. 

1881 Mbs. C. Phaed Policy fc P. 111 . 44 She stepped 
springily on to the verandah. 1^4 W. D. Howells Silas 
Lapham (189X) I. 60 The mare was springily jolting over 
the snow. 

2 . After the manner of a spring. 

1884 Lathrop True 4* other Stories II, 229 Were you to 
place your hand on her shoulder, she would resist springily, 
1887 D, C. Murray & Herman Traveller Returns 21. 24 
The mere ring of hair which fringed his head was grizzled, 
but it curled springily still like wire. 

Springiness (spri-qines). Also 7-8 springy-. 

[f. yPP.IKGT a. + -KESS.] 

1. The quality of being springy or elastic. 

^ 1665 Phil. Trans. I, 29 Here are found inquiries concern- 
ing.. Springiness and Tenacity. 1692 Benti-ey Boyle Led, 
viii. 283 The Air is a thin fluid Body, endued with Elasticity 
or Springiness. 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 300 Theft 
springiness makes them separate when the introductor is 
mounted on the canula. 1841 B. Hall Patchwork 1. vi. 86 
We passed., along the turf, the springiness of which proved 
avast relief. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 229 There was, 
and still is, n sort of springiness in the road over the Moss. 

iransf, 1826 Disraeli V. Grey v. vi, The springiness of 
my mind has gone. 

b, Klasticity of movement in persons or animals. 
2812 Tennant Anster Fair iv. Hi, Th’audacious men of 
boasted springiness. 2847 L, Hunt Men, Women, 4* £. I. 
iii, 43 With v^al a. .massy springiness they brush by you. 
186^ Daily News t Nov., There was a cheeriness.. and a 
springiness in their movements that betokened first-rate 
condition. x885 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful v, 
The bays went with a certain .springiness, which told 
Lashmar that they were very fresh. 

2. a. Capacity for sprouting or growing, b. The 
characteristic features of spring-time. 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 129 The seeds of most or all 
growths, kept beyond their full time, ..loose their springi- 
nesses, xB 24 Miss Mitford^ Village Ser. i. (1B63) 66 Even 
the^ early elder shoots, which do make an approach lo 
springiness, look brown. 

3. Wet, moist, or'spongy condition in land. 

1828-32 in Webster. 

fringing (spri-qig), vbl. sb.1 [f. Spbikg zi.i] 
1 . 1. The action, on the part of seeds, plants, 
etc., of sprouting or growing. 

' a 2300 Cursor M.^zj It castes 1cm oueral sa bright . .Alsros 
bat es als in springing. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 11. i. (Skeat) 

L 89 The seed ofsucTie springinge in al places.. shulde ben 
sowe. 1422 tr, Secrcia Secret., rriv, Prit, 142 The ^vyntyr 
hclpyth to the Spryngynge and the bourg>*nge of naturall 
thyngis. 1^8 Withals Did. 2/1 The sprj-ngynge of the 
leafe, germinatio. 1S97 Gerarde Herbal i. iii. 5 Their 
time of springing, flowring and fading. x6ix Bible Ps. Ixv. 
20 Thou makest it soft with showres, thou blessest the 
springing thereof. 2633 Fletcher Purple Isl. xii. xili. 
Successive storms.. The timely ycare in ns first springings 
kill. 1730 Bailey (fol.), Germination, a springing, sprout- 
ing, or budding forth. 2889 Rusnin PrxteritaiW, e,\,\ 
gathered what wild flowers w-ere in their first springing. 

iransf, fig. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Aij, To 
nothing isgraunied a perpetuall springing. 2633 Binning 
Serm, (1845) 310 How many souls are choked. .in the very 
Springing, by the thorns of the Cares of this World, 
b. With up, in fig. use. 

2538 Starkey England i, i. 15 Exccple ther be joynyd 
some gud prouysyon for iheyr spryng)'ng \p and gud cul- 
ture, they schalneuerbryng forth theyrfrute. 1587 Golding 
De piomay xxxiii. (1592) 531 Eyther the springing vp of 
Religion is vpon some great Coniunction,..or cIs at the 
springing \p therof [etc-I 2620-52 I, Jokes Stone-Heng 
(1725) II UiK)n the first springing up of Christian Religion 
here. ^ x6s3 H. More hloral Cabbala iv. ii. 29 l*h5 sundry 
Germinations and Springings up of the works of Righteous- 
ness in him are a delectable Paradise to him. 

2. + 2 -. The first appearance, the rise or dawn, of 
the day, etc. Obs. 

c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 3562 Out ate 3cate hey n’deV O’Bb la k® 
sprynggyng of day. 1^82 Wveup Job uL 9 The spring- 
ing 01 the risende morwetid. e 1400 tr. Secreia Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. 66 To knowe J>e sterynge of he firmament and he 
firstc risynge or sprjmgymge of be signes. 2495 Act ii 
Hen. VII, c. 22, That., every artificer and laborer be at ther 
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werk^n the springing of the day. *705 Stasuope Paraphr, 
I. 25 The Spnngmg of the Morning. 

b. The beginning, the early part, of the year, 
etc. ; t the season of spring. 

* 5*3 Fabyan Chron, vn. ccxxili. 248 In the sprj’ng>'nge 
ofsomer.., Odo, bj’ssop of Bayou, ..was deljmcxed out of 
prjrson by William Conquerour. n 1645 Strode Poet, 

(1907) Moume, moume, yec lovers: sadly singing Lo\*e 
hath his Winter, and no springing. 1889 Barin*c»Goulo & 
Sheppard Son^s IVest 35 Twas in the springing 

of the year, In eighteen hundred two. 

i* c. The increase or waxing of the moon. Obs, 
e 14^0 Pallad, on Huzh, l 2t 8 In spr\*ng^*nge of the mono 
IL. crescente iuua) is best to sowe. /lid, ni. 375 ^^^liIc the 
mone is in sprj’ngj’ng. 

d. ‘With up : (sec quot). 

2769 Falcoxer Did. Marine (17S0), Teiedoventt iherising, 
or springing-up of a breeze, 
to. Origin, source. Obt. 

t^ZzV/\CLiv Ecelus. xlix. 19 Ouer allellf in the springyng 
[L. ori^ne'i of Adam. 01425 xx.Ardeme's Trent. Fistula^ 
etc. 60 Blode is norischjmg of al membrez,..and al hahbi- 
gj’nnjmg or sprjmgyng of blode. 

4. The action of rising or flowing out of the 
ground. 

CZ420 Bntt eexxiv. 292 In wjmier h«re arose suche a 
sprjTiggynge and wdlinge op of wateres and floodes, c 1440 
Protnp. Parv. 471/ 1 Sprjmgynge, ofa welle or oJ>er waa^mge 
wa^'T. x6ox Hojxand Piiny 1 . 46 There is a fountame.. 
which, according to the springing and issuing forth out of 
this or that place, signifyetn the change in the price of come. 
2738 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 2) HI. 190 This Der- 
went is famous for its springing out of those Hills called 
Derwent Fells. 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam \i. xli. Know- 
ledge, from i^ secret source enchants Young hearts with 
the fresh music of its springing. 

6 . The action of leaping or bounding, 
c 2590 in Hazl. E.P.P. IV. 199 And after supper they did 
make good sporte With dauncing and springing. 2622 
CoTCR., Grouillis^..^^ sprlngin^of a child in the wombe. 
2898 Watts-Dukton Ayiunrt xv.i. She recalled, .my spring, 
ing upand running to the mass of d/Ms and looking round it. 
b. Resilient or elastic movement or force. 
x 68 o Moxos Mech. Exerc. x. 187 The springing up of the 
Pole makes an intermission in the running about of the work. 
2831 J. Hollako Mnnuf'. Metal I. ^39 'The springing of a 
saw is often reg,'U‘ded..as a certain proof of its qualitj*. 
2842 Brownisc Pifpa Passes Poems (1903) 181 As I xvafk 
There's springing and melody and giddiness. 2889 Scienee- 
Gossip XXV.^ 272 There being no pressure there is no 
danger of ‘ springing ' when the clips are removed. 

6 . The action of cracking or ^ving way. 

c *595 Isee Srendi.vg vhl, sh. 4I. 2623 in Foster En^, Foe- 
iories Ind. (1908) II. 228 Some soddaine leake by the spring- 
ing of a butt head. 2805 Naval Chren. XIII. 344 The 
springing other mast. 

7 . a. Arch» ^Spuing 20. 

2703 [see Skew vr si. 273s J. Price Thames 7 

Up to the springing of the Arches. 2776 G. Sesjple Build- 
insin Water 26 The middle Arch is 26 Feet high from the 
springing. 2833 Loudon Etteyel. Archit. % 1105 Elliptical 
arches to ^ put across , >rith neat wood impost mouldings 
at the springing a 2878 Sir G. Scott Led. A rehit. (2879) 
1 . 54 The first idea for obviating it was to lower the spring- 
ing of the vaulL 

b. The point of growth from the trunk. 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 571 The wood is 
stronger in the middle of the trunk than at the springing of 
the branches. ^2843 Holtzapffel Turning 1 . 33 Those parts 
of wood described as curls, are the result of the confused 
filling in of the space between the forks, or the springings of 
the branches. 

8 . (See quot.) 

1844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm II. 445 About a fortnight 
before the time of reckoning, symptoms of calving indicate 
themselves in the cow,, .These symptoms are called 
ing in England, and the heifers which exhibit them are 
springers. 

H. f 9. The action of sprinkling. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif I Pet. L 2 Bi obedience, and spring>*ng of the 
blood of Jhesu Crist, e 1400 Treznsa’s Higden (Rolls) VII. 
App. 522 ‘Ibere came a 5ongnnge wdlh a golden chalj'S ful of 
A\’ater, and aquejmt the stronge heete witspringinge of w'ater, 

10. a. The action of causing a mine to explode. 

265s M ASLEV’ Grotius' Lozo C, Wars 2S7 .At the springing 

of that Mine, Bodies of Men might have been seen hovering 
piece-meal in the Air. 2709 Lond. Gas. No. 4544 /? The 
Governor.. is said to have been killed by the springing of 
the great Mine. 2785 Burke Sp. Nabob A root's Debts Wks. 
2842 1 . 343 The assignees of hkdebt, who little expected the 
springing of this mine,. .thought it best to take ground on 
the real state of the transaction. 2848 Dickens Dombey\Vf 
The springing of his mine upon himselC 1882 Hasiley 
Traseaden Hall II. 166 An important step., was the spring- 
ing some heavily charged mines. 

b. The action of causing a rattle to sound. - 
2823 Hor. Smith Horace in London 115 What a diswrd 
of bugles and bells, What whistling, and spnoging of rattle ! 
184^ Ann. Reg. 78/1 He heard the breaking ofglass and the 
spnnging of the policeman's rattle. 

11. The action of causing a bird to rise. 

2721 Addison Speet. No. 20S P 4 The springing of a Phea- 
sant. 2883 Cent. Mag. Aug. 492 Often, the best of markers 
will be haffl pA in finding the birds.. after the springing of 
the covey. 

12. The action of bringing suddenly 011 one. 

2888 Smalley London Lett. I. 227 The springing of the 

H ome R ule Bill on the Liberal party by Mr. Gladstone 
111* 13. attrib. and Cotnb. *t*a. Springing-timCi 
— Speing-time I. Obs, j 

2387 IjiEVisA Ht^n (Rolls) 1 . 65 pe ^ates of Caspij 
..in springyng tyme faste i-barredforserpentesand addres, 
1398 — Barth, De P. R. xvil^ iL (EtodL ilS.), Trren 
pat nedep to be sette bep moste in springinge tjTne..for 


teraporat heete and moisture, e 2440 Pallad. on Hush. in. 
374 This eyihcr craft for sprjTigyug lymc is bom. 2523 Lo. 
Berners Iroiss. I. xx. 29 whan the Spr>T3g>-ng t>'me began. 
a 2533 — Gold. Bk. M, Auret. (2546) B, The fruites In the 
spryngyng tyme bauc not the vertue to g>nic susienaunce. 

b. In sense 7 a, as springing course, -high adj., 
-line, plate, -point, stone, toall. 

2776 G. Semrlk Building in Water 124 The,. Piers., you 
may begin upon the Platform.. .But it would do best to begin 
them on the ^springing Course. x842GwiLT/Irc/ri/. Gloss., 
springing Course^ the horizontal course of stones, from 
which an arch springs or rises. 2883 Specif. Alnwick 4* 
Comhilt Rhoy. 5 When stone imposts or springing courses 
are used, the stones are alwaj’s to be equal to the full thick- 
ness of the arch. 1776 G. Sesirle Building in Water 4Z 
We compleally finished the North Pier, *springing high. 
287^ Knight Did. Mech.^ ^Springing-liue^. .'iise. line from 
^\hich an arch rises. 2879 Casselfs Tcchn. Educ, IL 251 
The boundary line or lines of the intrados. .are called spring- 
ing lines of an arch. 2853 f. Nicholson's Operat, Mecharuc 
Soj TTie masonry of the North Abutment is fifteen feet 
thick al the ^Springing Plate. 2879 Cassells Tcchn, Edue. 

I. 297/2 Ibis may te said to be the *sprmging.point of the 
arches. Ibid.y The pier., is surmounted ^ a cap, or •spring- 
ing stone. 2838 Civil Eng. 4 - Arch, jml, 1 . 252/1 The 
thickness of the ^springing walls is two bricks, the arch one 
and a lialf brick. 

C, l*V\sz,^t.Ss 5 pntsg{ttg,boardffacjtlly,pcwerf tool. 
2B59 Habits 0/ Gd. Sosiefy (new ed.) 82 To whom a mere 
word serves as the •sprlnging-board from which to rise to 
newtrains of thoughL 26^ Petiver \s\PhiL Trans. XX. 397 
A peculiar species I ..call Snap-Beetles, from their elasiick 
or *springing Faculty. 2839 Darivin V'oy. Nat. ii. (1879) 31, 
1 amused m>*se!fonedaybyobscr\'ing the ‘springiDg powers 
of thU insect. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 536 The 
finishing or hanging tools, ..called also ’springing tools, 
which are made of stirious curves and degrees of strength, 
jteld to these small accidental motions. 

Spri*iigi&g, "vM, sbfi [f. Spbikc 22 or v.-} 

The process ol providing %vith a spring or springs. 

^ iBggN.J^Q. I7june479/2A practical work on thespring. 
Ing and adjusting of watches. 2906 Westm, Gaz. 14 Nov. 
9^ Additional smoothness in running has been secured bj' 
certain modifications in the springing. 

Spri-nging,///. c. [£ Spbixg » i] 

1. Of plants, etc. : Sprouting, growing. Also in 
fig. context. 

23.- E, E Aim. P, A. 35 So semly a sede mojt fayly not, 
pat spryngande spycezvpnc sponne. 25x3 T)Q\:o^-^s yEneid 
xti. Prol. 90 The spray bysprent with sprjmgand sproutis 
dispers. 2592 SolhnanSf Pers. v. iv. Ah, P^eda, howshall 
1 moume for thee? Faire springing Rose, ill pluckt before 
thy time. 2592 Shak& Ven. ^ Ad. 417 If spnnging things 
be anie lot diminisht, They wither in their prime. 2631 P. 
Fletoier Piscatory Ecleg. vii. xix, The starres (change) 
their courses, flowers their springing pride. 2694 Prior 
Hymn to tlu Sun ii, As His Infant Months bestow Spring- 
ing Wreaths for William’s Brow. 2707 Curios. Husb. co 3 
These springing Leaves require Nourishment. 2743 Francis 
tr, Hor.^ Odes v. xvi. 62 Nor heats excessive bum the spring- 
ing grain. 2829 Lytton Disowned 17 A glimpse of the 
green s«*ard, and springing flowers, of a small garden. iBat 
Scierxe-Gossip XXVII. 66 When the air gT0\vs soft on the 
springing com we need 00 longer sigh over the hidden fate 
of Romulus. 

b. Jig. Coming into existence; beginning to de- 
velop ; rising ; jost appearing or commencing. 

2549 CovERDALE, etc. Erosut, Par. t Tim, 5 , 1 persecuted 
the springing glory of the GospcL 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 

II, iii. §2 Prophecies. .arc not fulfilled punctually at once, 
but haue spnnging and germinant accomplishment. 2639 
S. Du Verger tr, Camus' Admir. Events 52 ThU little 
child. .had so many springing graces.-ihat she promised ere 
long to be a Paragon of beauty. 2670 Cotton Espernon i. 

1. 12 Neither did he ..cultivate bBSpiipging fortune withan 
assiduity and diligence unbecoming his Spirit, and BIo<^. 
1725 Pope Odyss, iv. 796 These rii« to piety and grief dis- 
charged, The friendly gods a springing gale enlarged- 1782 
CowpEm Ep. Prot. Lady 32 Sudden sorrow nips their spring- 
ing 2822 Shelley Hellas 56 Thermopylae and Mara- 
thoa Caught, .The springing Fire. 

O.fg, Of youth, or of persons in respect of this. 
2579 Spenser Sheph, Co/. Feb. 52 , 1 scqme thy skill, That 
w’ouldest me, my springing youngih to spil. 2592 G. Harvey 
Four Lett. Wjb. (Grosart) 1 . 219, I speake generally to 
euery springing wit. a 2604 Hanmer C/rr<T«. IreL (1633) 200 
In his springing yeeres hee suri:t the sweet milk of good 
learning. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, i. § i Her person 
was young, her yeers florid and springing. 2822 Lamb Elia 
I. Decay Beggars, The Blind Beggar.. scaled.. with bis 
more fresh and springing daughur by bis side, 
d. Characterize by growth. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. loS You may spend 
here with us, one of these warm and Springing ^Vinte^^ 
laden with Roses, 

2. Rising or flowing out of the ground. Also in 
fig. context- 

C 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. {Maehor^ 528 Quhare a fare 
sted v&s, enhournyt with treis sere^ & spr^ ngand \v*eHis. 
2483 Cath. Angl. -ifijz SprjTigj-nge, scaiuriens. c 2490 R. 
Kesierston in Itin. W. de Worcester {ijjB) 355 The water 
of Dee begj-nneth at a sprmg>Tige welle in ahille side. 2535 
(jovERDALE Lev. xiv. 5 He shall take the I>’uj’nge byrde 
with the Ceder wodd, . .and dyppe them in the bloude of the 
slaine b}Tde vpon the springjTigc water, ^ 2560 Rollakd 
Seven Sages 97 Tbow springand well of rice, 2635 S\van 
spec, M. vL I 2 (1643) 2^ The difleringqualitie of springing 
waters, 2704 Trapp Abra-Muli i. i. The springing 
xaTpe of ray Ej’es. 2856 Stakleit ^iVwf 4 " ^^zi'viiu (iS^) 
330 Pell^ so called by the Macedonian Greeks from the 
springing fountain. 

3. Coming into view; dawning. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. iu iiL 2 And 'Jltan..Gan cleare the 
deawy a5Te unth springing light. 164B CraskAW Poems 
(2904) 244 Taint not the pure slrcames of the springing 
Day, 2665 Boyle Occas. Refi. iv. iu(xE4S) 274 Among all 
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give so early and so sweet a welcome 
to the bpnnging day. 

4 u Resilient, elastic. 

springing wire C, with a 

funded end F. 2728 Chambers C/c/. At a 

little Distance is a piece of Lead or Stone fix’^bymeansof 
a springing Wiry. 2743 Francis tr. Her., Odes v. iL 35 He 
sets the springing snare, To catch the stranger crane or 
timorous hare. 2894 J. Burroughs Locusts 4 WildH. 128 
A luxurious couch 01 boughs upon springing Doles was 
prepared, o e r 

6. That springs, leaps, or bounds. 
cx-fia Smollett Ode Lez'cn, Water 13 The springing 
trout m speckled pride. 2803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 623 
bprmgmg Gurnard, Trivia Evolans. 2876-9 Todd's Cycl. 
Anat. II. £61/2 Elaiendx, or springing-oeeiles, which are 
commonly known in their state of larva:, as the ■wire-wonn. 

6. Of movement, etc. : Characterized by leaping 
or resilience. 

Petty {title). Discourse. .concerning the use 
of duplicate proportion, .with anew hj*poihesisof springing 
or elastique motions. 2820 Scott Lady o/L. iil xiii, With 
short and springing footstep pass The trembling and 
falsemorass. 2893 Selous V'riro. 5 *. .F. /irircn 439 The bull 
..went off at once into a springing gallop. 18^ Allbuifs 
Syst.Med.yXX. 902 A centre concerned with the co-ordina- 
tion of springing movements in the legs. 

7 . Of cows or heifers : Near to cahing. 

2693 Lond.Gaz. No. The red wasa Springing Cow, 

w'ith a small star in the rcrehead. 2856 Morton CycL 
Agne. II. 726/2 Springing (Warwncks.), applied to heifers 
in calf; beginning to show signs of milk. 

8 . Law. eCOKTIXGEXT 17 . 9. 

2766 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 334 Herein these, which are 
caUed contingent or springing, uses differ from an executory 
device. 2S28 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 274 A springing or 
shifting use cannot be defeated or destroyed by a fine levied 
of the estate out of which such springing or shifting use is 
to arise.^ Ibid. VI. 504 If this springing trust, to arise on 
the contingency of a marriage, was good, why should not 
the springing trust in the present case be equally good. 2845 
I Real Prep. (2877) 290 Executor^’ interests creattri 

. underlbeStatuteof Usesarec^Iedspringingorshiftingcses. 

9 . Rising in, or forming, a enrve. 

1 *799 (A. Young) Agric. Line. 358 The hind quarters so 

j corre^nding, with a springing rib, as to form an ovaL 
i 1825 J. NiaiOLSON operat. Mechanic 579 It is requir«l to 
I find the cnrv*ature of the springing rios, 2872 Shipley 
j Gloss. Eccl. Terms 263 That stone in an arch whi^ is 
! equally distant from its springing extremities. 

1 10. censing game-birds to rise. 

I 2842 Prichard Nat. Hist, Man 72 Well-bred and well- 
1 taught springing spaniels were abundant. 

Hence Spri*nglngly adv. 

2837.VESLANDER Vestal, etc. 76 The barb steps not so 
springingly upon bis native plain. 2892 ^Ieredith One oj 
cur Cetiq.^ I. xuL 251 The thought was tonic for an instant 
and illuminated him springingly. 

t Spri'ngisli, u. [f. Spbixg 2 -f* 

•ISH.J Of ground: Somewhat wet through springs. 

^ 2663 Gerbier Counsel 55 Inconveniency of putting Chalk 
in walk of Hotises 00 Spnngish ground. 

Springle (spri-ijg’l), sb^ Also 7 springal. 
[?f. SpbDiG jAsj A springe or snare. Aho^fig. 

2602 Obew Cornwall 24 They [woodcocks) arrine first on 
the North coast, where almost euerie hedge serveth for a 
Roade, and euerie plashoote for Springles to take them. 
26S4VXLVAIN Theorem. Theol. Sumj. asoMen may catch.. 
Wo^cocks in Springals. c 2720 De Foe An Apparition 
(x£4i) 259 In the springle their courtship had laid for me. 
2B69 Blackmore Lorna D. ix, The.. netting of the wood- 
cod^, and the springles to be minded in the garden. 28S0 
Carnegie Pract. Trap, vii, The Springe or Springle — Its 
application in a variety of waj’s. 

attrib. 187S Blackmore Alice Lorraine I. xviii. 197 The 
rod bowed hl:e a springle-bow. 

Sprd’Hgley pf. Spbing 9.] A thatch- 
ing rod. 

2829 Loudon Erz^'cL Plants 793 The plant [hazel] is of 
some value for hoops, ..wattling-fences, and springles to 
fasten down thatch. 2841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., 
springle, a rod four feet long, generally of hazle or the 
mountain ash, used in thatching. 2876- in diaL use (Here- 
ford, Essex, Shropsh., Herts.). 

Springle (spri'ggT), v^■ Now rare or arch. 

[fi Speixg v.I 13, or var- Sphdckle v.^ Fespringle 
occurs earlier.] Irons. To sprinkle. Also absol. 

2502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 26S Than thou most moyst 
them twyes or thries in the day, not yeting but dewjmg or 
springUng; i^x Daus tr. Bullingercn. Apoc. (1573) 100 Ihe 
posies or dore cbeekes of the Israelites were spnngled with 
the bloud of the lambe. 2648 Hexham ir, Versprengeu,Xo 
Slrowe, or to Springle here and there. Ibid., Eeri vers^eyd 
inge. . . a Scattering, a SpringUng, or a Sheading aonoad. 
* 7 W J* Robertson Agric. Perth 172 VTien the young 
shoots appear, another springHngof earth is given from the 
trendies. 1910 G. K. Chesterton Alartns 4- Diwurstons 
57 Some ov’erfiowings from such a fountain of information 
may therefore be permitted to springle these pages. 

tSpri'ngle, Obs.-^ In 5 sprynggol-. 
[var. of Spkixkle 57.2] inlr. To sparkle. 

cxAtxtSeveri Deadly Sins (MS. Laud 4*6 foLspW, 
sette th»g w'bele vppon her hede; As eny fcote jTon yt 

^Wpg^^gfe’?s'-(spri-qlfe),.. [f.Srai.vG.Ai] 

less machines, that act only br some e^mal cmse, 

b. Of persons : Spiritless ; onttr. 

t88s StiS-essos I. ■, A spnnsles. pntty. 

hearted, cowering coward! e 

2 . Deprived of the power of spnn^ng. 

7s23 lL^-.n^S-- XIV. suTheyremmdmeofamntch. 
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kin of wasps in a bottle,, .helpless, hopeless, stingless, wing- 
less, springless. 

3. Of vehicles, etc. : Lacking springs ; having no 
spring. 

1837 Fraser's Ma^. XV. 639 A long, narrow, and spring- 
less caravan, i860 All Year Round No. 73. 550 The lieavy 
vehicle.. which.. clatters by, as springless as an artillerj* 
tumbril. 1880 Jr.FFERiF^ Greene Feme Form 88 A sudden 
jolt of the springless waggon. 

4. Devoid of a spring of water. 

1876 Ruskin Fors Clav, Ixxii. 380 As the seed by the 
drought, ..so the soul.. athirst in the springless sand. 

5. Having no spring season. In quot.y?^. 

Spectator 3^6/2 Springless though my pros- 

pect lies, I see God’s sunshine when your eyes Smile welcome. 

Springlet (spri*gkt). [f. Spring siy + -let.] 
f I. A young sprout or shoot. In quot. Jig, of 
children. Obs.—'^ 

a 1750 A Hill Wks. (1753) II. 355 How does the budding 
springlets of his lovely family? 

2. A small spring or fountain. 

1B08 Scott Marmion vi. xxxvii, From out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet stilL i.i^^Blachiv,Ma^,\Pl\,'2x^ 
They shall drive nice and slowly round about the springlet. 
1870 J. Burroughs Locusts d* Wild H. 121 Everj* little rill 
and springlet. 

/ig> 1830 J. Wright 1.48 The soul’s dried spring- 
lets that now bound along. x85s A. W, Buchan* Son^ 0/ 
Restv, 142 Its paltry* springlets intervene To lure our vision 
from the heavenly scene. 

Spring-like, adv, and a, [f. Spring jAI] 

A. adv. As in, like to, the season of spring. 

1^67 Goldwg Ovid's Met, vii. fr593) x6o The ground did 

spring-like florish there. 1905 IVtslm, Gaz. 2 Feb. lo/i 
A new impulse of literary vitality seems to have swept spring- 
like over the American Continent. 

B. adj. Resembling that of the spring season ; 
like that prevalent during spring ; vernal. 

1729 Savage Wandererv^ There the last blossoms spring- 
like pride unfold. 284S Hoffmeister's Trav, Ceylon^ etc. 

V. 195 The climate here is most agreeably temperate and 
spring-like. 1869 Rouiledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, 391 The 
weather was cool and springlike. i83s ‘ Mrs. Alexander * 
At Bayvixt Miss Lambert.. looked lovely in soft, clear white 
Indian musUn, over spring-Uke green. 

Spri'ngling. rare. [-lingI.] (Seequots.) j 
1647 Hexham 1, A Sprlngling or a stripling, een jongh 
ghesellcken. J88r Standard 10 Sept, 2/z A suite of ponds 
contains year-old salmon, talked of at the fishery as * spring- 
lings *. 

Spring-lock. [C Spring sbi^ 25 a.] 

1. A common form of lock in which a spring 
presses the bolt outwards, thus rendering it self- 
locking except when secured by a catch. 

1485 Rec, St, Mary at Hill (1905) 29 Also thcr be xxx 
spryng IockeS j& keyes. 160a Middleton Blnr/f Master, 
Constable 11. li, All the hinges, the spring-locks, and the 
ring, are worn to pieces. 1677 Moxoh Meek, Exere, ai 
Chamber-door Locks, called Spring-Locks. X722 De Foe 
Plague (1884) 1x7 Ihe Gate, .having a Spring Lock fastened 
5t self. iBxx Scott Kenilw. xU, He had fied to this place 
of concealment, forgetting the key of the spring-lock. 1862 
Caial. tntemat. Exhib.^ Brit, II, No, 6197, Spring lock for 
front doors. 

2. A lock which opens on pressing a spring. 

1820 Keats Cap ff Bells Ivii, He.. Touch’d a spring-lock, 

and there in wool, or snow,, .lay an old And legend-leaved 
book. 

Spring-locked, a. [f. Spring Having 

the spring or source stopped. 

x62x G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xv (1626) 3x1 Cool Amasenus, 
watering Sicily, Nowflowes; now spring-lockt, leaues his 
channell dry. 

Springol(d, -olt, obs. forms of Springal(d. 
Spring-tail. Zool. Also springtail, spring 
tail. [f. Spring ri.i or i/.i] One or other of j 
various species of insects which leap or spring by 
means of their tail. 

X797 Encyel, Bril. (ed. 3) XV% 169/r Podura, or spring- 
tail,, .a genus of insects ot the order of aptera. 1854 Orr's 
Circ.Sci.f Org.Naf, I. 96 The velvet spring-tail., leaps by 
jerking its tail downwards from under its body, 1879 E, P. 
Wright Anim. Lije 491 The springlails had, however, 
attracted the attention of naturalists long before that date. 

Spring tide, spring-tide. [Spring ri.i] 

1. The season of spring ; spring-time. 

1530 Palsgr. 306/x Belongyng to the springe tyde, vernal. 
xsjiS Fleming Panopi. Epist, 352 What man is able to 
amrm^ that he cuer sawc the Spring tide without Marche 
Uiolettcs? x6oi R. Johnson Kingd.lf Commiv, (1603) 13 
It hapneth very often that the northren or western winde. . 
bringeth springtide before the winter sea.son be fully expired. 
1632 Lithgow Trav, ill. 83 There is no land more temperate 
for ayre, for it hath a double sprlng-tyde. 1793 Gent. Mag. 
July 539 The ammalculas that in spring-tide often almost 
obscure the sun Itself. 1864 Skeat tr. Uhlands Poems 251 
Spring-tide reigns o’er stream and field. 1870 Lowell^*//;^ 
Wind. 22S A breath of uncontaminaie springtide seems to 
lift the hair upon my forehead, 
b. jdg. and iransf. 

1596 Spenser Asirvpfiel'Epxt. ii. xo His life was my spring 
tide. 1602 Fulbecke Pandects Ded, p. i, Which in one and 
this very springtide haue in my sclfe knowne the force of sea- 
sons. X640 T. Caheiv PoemSt To my CoJfsin 2 Happy youth, 
that shalt possesse Such a spring-tydeofdelight. 2879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such xiv. 249 He is no longer in his^spring- 
tide. 1879 M. Collins Pen Sketches L 213 The spnng-tide 
of her youth. 

2. A tide occurring: on the days shortly after the 
new and full moon, in which the high-water level 
reaches its maximum. 


Cf. Du. and WFris. springlij, NFris. •(idj\ G. ,{ge)zeit. 
In quots. 1689 and 1724 the reference is to the correspond- 
ing lowness of the ebb. 

a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen, VIH^ 209 b, At whiche season 
was suche a sprjmg tide, that it brake the walles of Hollande 
and Zelande. 2573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 60 At full and at 
change, spring tides are strange. 2634-5 Brerf.ton Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 97 Here is an haven. .wbereinto ataspring- 
tide a ship of 200 ton may enter. xi^aLond.Gaz. No. 2478/2 
Whither he would march the next Spring-Tide, the Strand 
, . not being fordable for Foot till that time. 2724 in Picton 
IPpool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11 , 52 Which stones.. are adry 
only on spring tydes. 1776 Dalrvmple Ann. Scotl. I. 238 
A sudden land-flood, met by a spring-tide, surrounded and 
overwhelmed the town. 2839 Stonehouse Isle of Axholme 
49 The spring tides run at the rate of nine miles an hour. 
2879 Froude Cssar xvi. 265 When the full moon brought 
the spring tide. 

b. Jig. and in fig. context. 

c 2620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1835) 42 In a Spring tide 
Sin doth overflowe. 2679 J. Goodman Penit. Pard. ir, iv, 
(1713) 222 They [new converts] find they cannot maintain 
those spring-tides constantly at thesame height. 2778 John- 
son Lett. (1892) 11.72 You appear to me to be now floating 
on the springtide of prosperity ; on a tide not governed by 
the moon. 2809 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1827) II. vii. 253 
The^ spring-tide may for ought I know, break in this next 
session orparliament. 285^ R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour xxxi. 188 He^ once did us the honour . . of walking 
down Bond-street with us, in the spring-ttde of fashion, 2890 
Spectaiorx^ Mar., It should convince them that there is no 
spring tide flowing strongly towards Home-rule. 

3. IransJ, A copious How or large quantity oj 
something. 

2593 Nashe Christ's T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 79 Heere ebbe 
the spring-tide of my Teares. 2645 Quarles Sot. Recant. 
vr. 71 If spring tides of Gold should a degree Transcend thy 
uTsh, perchance it would want thee. 2660 Secker Honsnc/i 
ProJ.^ Pref. 7 In the highest flood and spring-tides of outward 
mercies, its hard to keep our hearts within the channell. 
a 2704 T. Brown Dial, Dead\l\^. 1721 IV. 27 What of late 
Years brings daily such Gluts and Spring-Tides of Souls to 
our Infernal Mansions. 1753 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 
472 This has been quite a spring-tide of diversion. 2808 
Scott Marm, i. Introd. 217 Woe, wonder, and sensation 
high, In one spring-tlde of ecstasy!^ 2887 Knox Little 
Broken Vent) 163 To check the springtide of my girlish joy. 

4. alt rib. and Comb., as spring-tide JloodJoyy etc. 

2662 H. Hibdcrt Body Divinity 11. 32 An ebullition ora 

spring- tide-Uke overflow. 1748 Thomson Cast. IndoL i. Ixiii, 
When spring-tide joy pours in with copious flood, The higher 
still th’ exulting billows flow. 2785 Burns Rp, W. Simpson 
xi, At Wallace’ name, what Scottish blood, But boils up in a 
spring-tide flood. 2808 Scott A/hr///, iit.viii, No thrush Sings 
livelier from a spring-tide bush- 18x9 Keats Eve o/St. 
Mark 10 The chilly sunset faintly told. .Of rivers new with 
spring-tide sedge. 2866 S. B. Jambs Dutvp Doctrine (1871) 

62 That Heaven!)* spring-tide radiance which can never fade 
av/ay. 

spring-time. Also springtime, spring 
time. [Spring sbX 6 b.] 

1. The season of spring; =SpBiNO-TinE r. 

2495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R, (W, de W.) Jii- xxiv. 73 
In the sprynge tyme the calde is tcmperai and in heruesle 
also. 1538 Elyot, ^Vr«//x,frcsbe, as the spring time. 1560 
Daus tr. SUidane's Comm. 137 b. In the begynning of the 
spryng lyme, li/ooVoKytr.Led'sAjricaiu. 222 This towne 
is so durtie in the spring-time, that it would irke a man to 
-wnlke the streetes. 16^ Milton P. L. i. 769 As Bee.s In 
spring time .. Poure forth thir populous youth about the 
Hive In clusters. 2720 Addison Taller 21B F9, 1 look 
upon the whole Country in Spring-time as a spacious Gar- 
den. 1768 Holosworth Virgil 121 It is the custom. .to 
hough the land in the spring-time. 2855 Poultry Chron. 
II 1. 422 This [illness in bees] appeals most frequently in the 
springtime. 1864 Bowen L<»^/Vix. 300 How the green herb 
in the spring-time absorbs inorganic matter and assimilates 
it to itself. 

2. a. The earlier period of a person’s life ; yonlh. 

1593 Smaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. iii, 47,^I-.now* melt with wo, 

That Winter should cut off our Spring-time so. 

2853 Talfourd Castilian i. i. In this season, which renew.s 
their spring-time. x866S. "H.jAMEsDuty ff Doctrine {iZ ji) 

63 So ill-advised as to grudge spring-time its rounded cheek 
and supple limb. 2877 Black Green Past, ii, She might 
have been taken for the very type of English girlhood in its 
sweetest springtime. 

b. A time or period comparable in some way to 
spring. Usu. const. oJ, 

a 2764 Lloyd SongVoeX.. Wks. 1774 II. 36 The spring-time 
of love then employ. 2784 C^wper Task u. ^12 In vain 
they push’d inquiry to the birth And spring-time of the 
world. x86* Stanley Jeiv. Ch, (1877) l.yL 228 With all 
it.s faults and shortcomings it was the spring-time of their 
national existence, 1B97 Jessopp «. 44 Notes. .ad- 

dressed to the great lady in the. .happy springtime of her 
married life. 

3. aitrib.y as spring-time call, day, etc. 

1563 B, Gooce Eglogs t. (Arb.) 35 My j’eares be great, 

I wyl be gone, for sprj'ngtyme nyghts be cojde. 1842 
Lover Handy Andy xliv, ITie old ladj*. . was bailed with a 
chorus of ‘ Cuckoo ! * by the multitude, one half of w'hich ran 
after the coach., shouting forth the spring-time call. 2838 
IVIrs. Beownxkc To Miss Mit/ord 6 Overleaning them this 
springtime day. 1886 Winxkell Walks Geol, Field 2S0 
It was during thespring-time empire of water that the Great 
Lakes stood at their highest levels. 

+ Spring-tree# Obs, [f. Spring A bar or 
cross-piece to which the ends of a horse’s traces 
are attached; a stvingle-tree. Also atlrib, 

2623 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (1S60) 
p. xlii, To Bullin 6 dales paling, and making springtrees 
for the coach. 2648 Wilkins Math. Magic i. iv. s6 At each 
of its extremities there is a sevcrall spring-tree. .to which 
either horses or oxen may be fastned. a 2723 Wren Disc. 
Archil, in Philliraore Times, etc. (2882) 346 At the end of 


this Rope is a Spring-tree fas our Coachmen use for ye two 
fore Horses). 2766 Compi. Fartner s.v. Madder 5 I 2/2 
The part where the links of the spring-tree bar are fastened. 
Ibid, s.y, PotaioetlL'il'z, I put a double spring-tree bar to 
the cullivatori to avoid the poaching of the horses. 

Spring-water. Also spring water. [Spring 
sb.\ 2 , Cf. MDn. sprinewater, LG. springwaltr, 
G. springwasserf\ Water issuing or obtained 
from a spring or fountain. 

c 1440 Jacob’s Well 238 Deluyth doun depe in lownesse, 
tyl 3e fynde a springe watyr of grace. 1587 Harrison 
Descr. Eng. ir. vi, Bruers obserue..the nature of the water: 
..the fcnnie and morish is the worst, and the cleerest spring 
water next vnlo it. 2634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 
82 Fair spring-water.. is an excellent medicine. 2682 K. 
Dicby ChymicalSecr. if. 201 Pour upon them Spring-water. 
2758 Borlasb Nat, Hist. Comw, 25 Simple Spring-Water 
may be considered either as superficial or subterraneous. 
2772 Phil, Trans. LXI, 510 The weight of spring-water con- 
tained in the cube of half that foot.. is thus determined. 
2849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 370 Place on the top of the 
other binding screw a drop of spring-water. x886Winchell 
Walks GeoL Field 34 The supplies of .spring- water are some- 
times sufficient to meet the demands of towns and cities. 

attrib. 2833 Lovoou Encycl. Archil. § 150 At a short dis- 
tance from the house, is shown the situation of the spring- 
water well. 

Spring-well. [f. Spring sb.T- 2 + Weli, sb.'] 
A spring or well of water; a spring-head or foun- 
tain. A\s,o/ig. 

<2x300 in Birch Carinl, Sax. II. 473 So bistrete on hole- 
dene; endlang denes to springwellen. 0x450 Myrr.Our 
LadyezZo All helthe cometh from god, that ys thesprj'nge 
Welle of all goodnesse. 1535 Coverdale Isaiah xlix, 10 
He..shal lede them, and geue them drinke of the springe 
welles, 2544 Betham Precepts War i. ii. Biij, Wlien 
these two vyces be the spryngwel and heed of al myschefe. 
2601 Reg. Mag. Sig, Scot, 391/2 The spring-well quhilk is 
the heid of the burne Tayok. c 2845 Fullarton's Gazetteer 
Scot. R.V. Dornock, A spring-well on the spot, .is still called 
Sword-well. 2893 O’Donochue Brendaniana 171, 1 dis- 
covered these two caves and this spring-well. 

Spring- wood, [ft Spring sb.^ lo and 6b.] 

1. a. collect. Wood growing in a spring or copse 
of young saplings. 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § issTo kepe spryngc-wodde. 1B93 
Heath Eng. Peas. 92 He was employed in cutting down 
small, or ‘spring-wood .used for the purpose of making 
supports to the cuttings in the lead mines. 

D. A copse or wood of springs or young trees. 
2623 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees Soc.) Gloss., 
One springwood called Hagsett, lately bought of Robert 
Greaves, a Lisle Huso. (1757) 362 For a general rule, 
newly weaned calves are less hurtful to newly cut spring- 
woods than any other cattle. 2825 Farby Agrie. Derhysh, 
II. 229 Spring- woods, as those are here called, which bear 
underwood as well as timber, and are cut at stated periods. 
28*8 Carr Craven Gloss., Spring-woods, young woods 
fenced off for cattle, and allowed to spring. 2^2 Leicester 
Gloss. 253 Springwood, a wood of young trees. 

2. A ring or layer of wood formed round a tree 
each spring. 

2884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phnner. 475 It is.. called 
an annua! zone, annual layer, or annual ring, and itsHmiting 
layers just mentioned are called spring-wockl and autumn- 
wood. 2B85 Goodale Physiol, Bot. (1892) 239 That [wo<^J 
which is produced earliest (spring wood) has somewhat 
larger ducts and wood-cells than that which is formed later 
(autumn w'ood), 

Spri'ngwort. [ad. G. springwnrz, -vjurzel, 
f, springm Spring A mysterious herb having 
magic powers. 

1889 T. F, Thistleton-Dyer Folk-lore Plants 50 There 
is the magic springwort, around which have clustered so 
many curious lightning myths and talismanic properties. 
Ibid. 304 The magic springwort. .has a mysterious connec- 
tion with the w'oodpecker. 

Springy (spri*gi), a. [f. Spring sb."^ and vX\ 
fx. Growing in the season of spring. Obs.~“^ 

*593 Q- Euz. Boeth. i. metr. vi. 16 Nor seake not thou 
with gredy hand The spring)* Palmes [L. vernos palmites] 
to weld, [Cf. Springiness 2 b.] 

2, a. Characterized by the presence of springs 
of water. 

2642 Best Fann Bks. (Surtees) 4 Lowe, moist, and spring)* 
groundes are the best lo increase milke in an ewe. 2733 W. 
Evlis Chiltem ^ Vale Farm. 262 it will greatly improve 
springy, or over-wet Grounds, if we first drain them. 2799 
[A. Young] AgHc, Lincoln, 245 Many similar springy sides 
of hills are to be met with all the >vay to Ranby. 1853 Jml. 
R. Agric, Soc. XIV. i. 36 Occasional parts of the field 
were found sprinp' and full of water. 2865 Mrs. Whitney 
Gayworthys xxvi, (1879) 250 A huge, dr)* slippery log that 
lay over a springy spot. 

b. Coming from springs. rare~“^, 

2653 Blithe Eng, Improver Impr. 29 That thou maist 
goe under that..springie moysture that breeds and feeds 
the Kush. 

3. Endowed )vith spring or elasticity. 

1660 Bovle New Exp. Phys, Mech. I. 27 Though the Air 
were granted to consist of Springy^ Particles. 1685 ^ — 
Epfects Motion iL 24 Which depends chiefly upon tbeOlerltV; 
of the springy Corpuscles of the Air. 2709 Floyer Cofd 
Bathing I. iv. 93 Tnc Animal Spirits being compressed, are. 
more lively, springy, and fitter for Motion. 2734 Phil. 
Trans. XXXVI II. 414 Her Hair w’as long and springyas 
that of a living Person. Med. Comment. II. xosThe 

turriof.-svas a little springy. 28x7 Keats Sleep fp Poetry 
95 A laughing .schoolboy.. Riding the springy branches of 
an elm. 1839 Fr. A Kesible Resid. in Georgia (1863) 3^ 
Moss, .'as light as horse-hair, as springy, and clastic. 28^ 
Rider Haggard Allan Quaterynain 67 A light but exceed* 
ingly tou^h native wood, something like English ash, oalj*: 
more springy. 
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b. Of the mnscles or body, or of persons, etc., 
with reference to these. 

1776 MiCKLKtr. Catnoem* Lustad^$^ Their springy shoul* 
clere stretdiing to the blow. xBa2 Scott Pcveril ii, He 
satisfied himself. .that though her little frame was slight, it 
was firm and springy. 1837 Fraser's XVI. 367 The 
prompt equerry Iiad led the springy coursers to the gate. 
1871 L. SrErnEN Fur. (1894) xiii. 324 His muscles 
feel firm and springy. 

c. Elastic to the tread. 

1797 Coleridge This lime-tree htnvcrvty prison 7 Friends, 
whom I never more may meet again On springy heath. 
1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst, U'orld 13 Away they 
thundered over the springy turf. x886 Corniu Ma^. July 58 
The stage is. .very *springy’, a condition designed to help 
acrobatic performances. 

4. Marked or characterized by spring, elasticity, 
or resilience : a. In general use. 

1669 W. SiMrsoN Hydrol, Chym. 93 The springy motion 
of the animal spirits. Anai.Pl,^ Roots 11.(1682) 

82 The Aer being of an Elastick or Springy Nature. 1710 
T. Fuller Phann.Extetup. 249 It..roborates the Springey 
Tone of the Lungs. X74X A. Mokro AnaL Bones (cd. 3) 171 
In raising the Trunk, these Cartilages will assist bytheir 
springy Force. 1837 James Phil. AususUts I. ii, There was 
a springy vigour in the atmosphere, as if the wind itself were 
young. x888 Rutlcy Roch^Forming Miti. 193 Then drive 
a needle, by a sharp, springy tap.., into the mica. 1893 
Brit. yml. Photogr. XL, 745 Resisting with all its springy 
power, 

b. esp. Of the bearing or movements of persons 

OT animaU. 

x8i8 BportinrRfag. II. 166 His attitude was springy, and 
ready for quick action. x8*o Scott Monasi. xxxii, 'l‘he 
springy step. .reminded Henrj’^ Warden of Halbert. 1889 
‘ R. Boldrewood* Robbery under Arms xx, Rainbow (a 
horse) sailed off with bis beautiful easy springy stride. 

t Sprint, sb. Obs. rare. [Cf. Spuikk t;,, and 
G. \j^i€)sprenke freckle, NFris. a sprinkle.] 

1. A sprinkler or holy water brush, 

1566 in Peacock En^. Ch. Furniture (1866) 75 A water 
tankard for our holy water with sprinck. 

2. A sprinkle. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Aniitie A vin b, The Talbot true.. 
Lost neuer noblcnesse, By sprinck 01 spot distayned. 

tSprink, a. ohs.-^ Smart, spruce. 

x6o2 Breton IVonders^ Worth H ear ing^Vs. (Grosart) II. 
9/1 His apparell most Silke and Ueluet, his cloake and hts 
hat well brushed, his ruffes well set,..asprinke youth. 

Sprint, V. Obs, exc. dta/, [Cf. Sprinkle 
and the synonymous G. (rare) sprmhen^ NFris, 
5pvhtk{e.'\ trails. To sprinkle. 

c X400 in ffouseh, Ord. (1790) 469 With a fedcr sprinke and 
spot the congour. CX440 Psalmi Penit, (1894) 28 With holi 
water thu schalt me sprinke. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 
ITT. 40 The adder woonted..to sprtneke hir strong poison 
vppn cattell. 1506 Warner Alb. Eng, xi. Ixiv. (1602) 276 
With yearely hallowed Mosca, which the Primate hauing 
blest, He thinks.. him In Heauen already whom the primat 

P irinks with it,^ 1632 Hewooo Iron Age 11. m. 1, Fatall 
yrbus..That in the shadow of this sacred place Durst 
sprinke the cbitds blood in the fathers face. x86<S>89 In 
Lincoln dial, glossaries. 

Hence + Spri'nker, a sprinkler. Obsr^ 

X648 Hexham 11, Een Quisptlt a Sprincker, or a thing to 
cast water upon [sic]. 

Sprintle (spri’gVl), sb^ Forms ; 4 sprynkil, 
6 -kill, Bprinkil(l ; 5-6 sprenkylle (5 sprenkle), 
6 spryn-, 6-7 Bprinkell(6 ; 5 spryncle, 6-7 
sprinc(k)le, 6- sprinkle. [Related to Sprinkle 
z;,l Cf. MDu., MLG., obs. G. and Da, sprinkei, 
MDu. and Du., G,sprenkelj speckle, spot, freckle.] 
f 1. A sprinkler, esp. one for sprinkling holy 
water. Obs. 

Also freq. in holy •water sprinkle^ for other senses of which 
see Holy water 2. 

2382 WvcLiF Exod. xii, 22 The llti! sprynkil of ysop wetilh 
in bloode. cn^jsPict. in Wr.-Wiilcker 756 
soriunii a sprenkylle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/t Four 
crosses.. besprent with Holy Water styck or spryncle. xsxo 
Horman Vulg. 16 b, Geue mehoty water with thesprinkell. 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Cony, E. Ind, i.^ xvi. 
42 b, These men. .in their Pagodes, who with a sprinkle 
tooke water out of a certaine fountaine. 160S Svlvester 
Eu Barias n. iv. i. Tropheis 683 This black Sprinkle, tuft 
with Virgin’s tress, Dipt, at your Altar, in my Kinsman's 
bloud. 1619 Fletcher Mens. Thomas w vi, Give me my 
holy sprinkle. . . Give me my holy water-pot. 1647 Hexham 
1, A Sprinkle, een quispel. 
f2. A spot or speckle. Obs, rare, 

1481 Caxton xxxii. (Arb.) 82 The thirde colour 

was grene lyke glas. But ther were somme sprynklis therin 
lyke purpure. 1577 Frampton yoy/ul Ncivs i. (1596) 18 
'The blood stone is a ktnde of lasper of diuers colours.. full 
of sprincles like to blood. 

3. An (or the) act of sprinkling; a quantity 
which is sprinkled. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt.w. ii, Baptizing the Christian infant 
with a solemne sprinkle. x66s Locke ip Fox Bourne Life 
(1876) I.iii.ix4, 1 had agood sprinkle of holy water. x8i8 Art 
Bookbinding They throw on a finer sprinkle, and save 
much colour. 1854 Greenwood Haps ff Mishaps 122 Where, 
..for baptismal and holy waters, [were) the sprinkle and 
gush of their blood. x888 Stevenson Black Arrow 172 A 
thin sprinkle of snow and thin flakes of foam came flying.^ 
fg.^ 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiv. iv. (1872) V. 188 Is it in 
a sprinkle of disconnected factions that you will wait Prince 
KarU ' ^ ^ 

b. A small number or quantity ; a sprinkling. 
1768 Ann. Reg.f Projects 109/1 We had but a small 
sprinkle of the common turnip cabbage among the whole. 
•1825 E. He\\t.ctt Cottage Comforts vi. 43The only tree. . 


that had a good sprinkle of fruit, 1844 Maitland Dark 
Ages 126 A thicker and more extensive sprinkle of better- 
instructed persons. 1890 Daily Hetvs 2 Sept. 2/7 There has 
been a good sprinkle of the new growth on the market 
to-day, 

4. techn. A colour effect produced by sprinkling ; 
a mixture for producing this. 

1833 Hannett Bibliopegia lox On the fancy colours and 
sprinkles it is usual to attach lettering pieces of morocco. 
x88s^W. J, E. Crake Bookbinding\\\,^7 Bole Armenian, for 
making sprinkle for edges. 

Sprinkle, Sb:^ [Imitative.] A light, tinkling 
sound. 

1846 Landor Imag, Conv., Tasso 4- Cornelia Wks. II. 
183/1 At Sorrento you bear nothing but the light surges of 
the sea, and the sweet sprinkles of the guitar. 

Sprinkle (spri*gk’l), vA Forms: a. 5-6 
sprencle, -kle, Bprenkyll(e, 5 -Icel. /3. 5-6 
Bpryiikll(l, 6 flprinkU(l, -kel ; 5-6 Bpryncle, 
6 -kle, sprinclo, 6-7 sprinckle, 6- sprinkle. 
[Related to Du. sprenkelen (KiH.an spremkehfi)^ 
G. spreukehi, NFris. sprenkeli^ and to WFris. 
sprinkelje^ LG, sprinkeln (MLG, in pa. pple. 


sprinkclC)^ 
1. trails, T 


To scatter in drops ; to let fall in small 
particles here and there ; to strew thinly or lightly. 

a. CX400 hfAUNDEV.(Roxb.) xviii. 85 J>ai.. takes )jaireblude 
and sprenklcz it apon palre mawmets. c 1425 tr. Arderne's 
Treat. Fistula^ etc. 74 After b® fomentyng be sprenklcd 
aboue puluis of bole, of sanguis dracoms,. .and sich like. 
CX440 Prontp. Pant. 470/2 Sprenkelyn, or slrenkelyn, 
aspergo, cousPergo. 1509 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. ii. Wks. (1876) 
xio He was made dene., with ysope dypped in the blode of 
ccTtayne beestes and sprencicd \’pon hym. 1535 Coverdale 
E.Tod. ix. 8 Let Moses sprenkle it [ic. ashes) towarde heauen 
before Pharao. 

0. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 179 b, Some of her 
systers counseyled her to haue holy water cucr redyat hande, 
& to spryncle it vpan hym whan he cometh. xssx More 
Utopia 11. V. (1895) 166 They burne svveie gumnies and 
speces for perfumes, and pleasaunt smelles. and sprincle 
about swete oyntmentes and waters.^ <rx6i3 Middleton AV 
Wit like Woman's iv. ii. If I sprinkled on the widow’s 
cheeks A few cool drops. 1697 Drvden Firg, Georg, i. 118 
Sprinkle sordid Ashes all around. 2736 Bailev Househ. 
Diet. s.v. Pork, Sprinkle upon them a little common salt, 
2763 Museum Rust. IV. lor After\vards let water be 
sprinkled over the shot. 1827 Faraday Cketn. Manip. 
xviii, (1842) 486 It is best mixed by., sprinkling the powder 
into it. x^x Farrar Darkn. 4* Datvn xxv. Some of the 
poison was sprinkled on a leaf of lettuce. 
fig. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. ill. iv. 124 Oh gentle Sonne, Vpon 
the heate and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle code patience. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss.iiyo^) Z02 If besprinkle 
any Grace over the Platter, it’s a plain Symptom, that his 
Maw's out of order. 

aisol. x6tx Bidle Lev, xiv. 7 He shall sprinckle vpon him 
..seuen times. 

h.Jig. To disperse, distribute, or scatter here 
and there. 

2514 Barclay Cyt, 4- Uplondyshman{^eivp Soc.)29 Now 
arc they sprencicd & sparcled abrode, Lyke wyse as snyppes 
be docked in a rode. 1530 Palscr. 730/1 He sprcnkylleth 
his monay abrode as thoughe^he cared nat for it. 1591 
Hauingtos Orl. Fur. Pref. v vi b, Some things that Virgill 
could not haue, ..you finde,in my author sprinckled ouerall 
his worke, 1630 Fuller Pisgah 11. ix. 187 Besides cities, 
many private dwellings were sprinkled on mount Ephraim. 
1686 Snape Auat. Horse 11. viL 82 Small branches do spring 
from this coronary vein, and arc dispersed or sprinkled all 
down the surface or outside of the Heart. 17x9 Young 
Busiris v, i, Behold thy troops are thin, Thy men are rarely 
sprinkled o'er the field. 2827 Keble C//r. K. 6 Sprinkled 
along the waste of years Full many a soft green isle appears. 
2879 Spencer Data 0/ Ethics x. 284 There are sprinkled 
throughout society men to whom active occupation is a need. 

2. To bedew, bespatter lightly, or powder (a 
thing or surface); to besprinkle. Usii. const. Tvith. 

24, . R. Glouc. Chron. 2761 (MS. Digby 205), pe werke with 
his blode.. men schnlde sprencle. 14x4 Brampton Penit. 
Ps. (Percy Soc.) 23 Sprenkle me, Lord ! with watyr of ler>’s. 
149s Treviso's Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. 663 The threde 
is..wasshe and sprynclyd wyth water vntyfl that it be 
Avhyte. 2344 Supptic. Hen. VllI, 4* Whom the blynde 
prestes doo bolhe scnce & spryncle with holy water. 2602 
Kycis Sp. Trag. iii. xii a. 67 Duly twice a morning Would 1 
be springing it with fountaine water. 1623 Pokchas PiL 
(1614) 588 There are diuerse which. .sprinkle the 
streets twice a dale because of the heat and dust. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv.553 She sprinkl’d thrice, with Wine, 
the Vestal Fire, 2727 Swift Descr. Morning Wks. 1755 
III. 1!. 41 The slipshod 'prentice from his master’s door Had 
par’d the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 2774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. (1776) VII. 312 Care should be used., to sprinkle 
them with salt if they continue to adhere. 2823 J, Neal 
Bro. ^w<xM^«I.307Shcbad sprinkled the face of her baby 
all over with large tears. 2833 Soyer Peutiroph. 67 Let the 
.whole slew, and then sprinkle it lightly with pepper. 2878 
T. Hardy Ret. Native v. vin. The floor was merely 
sprinkled with rain, and not saturated. 

reft. 2333 Coverdale Jer. vi. 26 Gyrde a sacke cloth 
aboute the,, .sprynkle thy self with aszshes. x^eoDAUStr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 253 it is no newes to the Bishoppes..to 
sprincle, and defile them selves with innocent bloude. 2607 
Topsell Ftntr/, Beasts 285 For remedy, they wash their 
hands and sprinckle lhcmselucs..with that water. 
fig. 1576 Fleming PanofU Epist. 17 If so be my discredit 
. .had been equal,.to theirs, which sprinckle us with these 
blottes of blame. 2582 G. Pettik tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1, 
(2386) 23, I meant those, who though sprinckled with some 
imperfections, yet wrie rather to the good, then the euin. 
26x4 B. JoNSON Barihol.Fairl.i, Why I wovere all a htHe 
stained last night, sprinkled with a cup or two. 2830 tt, 
Coleridge North. Worthies (1852) 1. 25 He lakes care to 
'sprinUe his letters with loyalty. 
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b. To dot, intersperse, or diversify with some- 
thing. Usu. in pass, 

JS9I Svlvesteh Du Baytasi. iv. soS The Firmament.. 
Spreads his blew curtain,^. .Sprinkled with eyes, speckled 
with I tjpers bright. 1596 Spenser .S/a/r/rr/. Wks. (Globe) 
675/2 Wherby you wished the Irish to be sowed and 
sprinckled smh the English. 1781 Cowper Task i..r64 A 
Y'* meads with cattle sprinkled o'er. 
28^ C. B. Brown tr. Folney's View 332 An irregular savan- 
nah. .sprinkled with a few trees. iSsgjEiHson Brittany 
extent of country, .sprinkled with farmhouses. 
2892 ftiRS. R. T, Ritchie Rec. Tennyson in, iv. 187 A road 
. .ran across commons sprinkled with geese and with lively 
donkeys, * 

c. 1 o colour ^vith small specks or spots. 

Chiefly in passive, or techn. in bookbinding. 

2730 Ir- Leonardus* Mirr. S tones Dionysia has a brown 
^ iron colour, sprinkled over with snow spots. 2828 Art 
Bookbinding 19 The edges may now be coloured, sprinkled, 
or marbled, to fancy. iZsS.Roullry Chron. III. 374 He 
may perhaps observe it sprinkled over with black spots. 
2885 C. G. vV. Lock WorksA. Rcc, Ser, IV. 242/2 Books may 
be sprinkled so as to resemble a kind of marble by using 2 
or 3 dififerent colours. 

iwsol. 2833 Bibliopegia 90 Sprinkle very finely 

with black and^ then with brown. Jbiet.f Put about a tea- 
spoonful of vitriol to a cup of the black, and sprinkle coarsely 
over. 

1 3. To cleanse or purify, Obs. rare. 

*535 Coverdale Heb. x. 22 Sprenkicd in cure bertes from 
an euell conscience. 

4. iiilr. a. To spring or fly up in fine drops, 
2^94 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V, 274 Bloud 
spilt on the ground sprinkles vp to the firmament. x6*6 
Bacon Sylva § 8 It will make the Water friskc and sprinckle 
vp, in a fine Dew. 

b. To rain or fall in fine or infrequent drops. 
2778 W. H. Marshall Minutes Agric. Observations 129 
It began . . to sprinkle. [Note] To sprinkle (or spit), to rain 
slow in largish drops. 2828 in Webster, 2858 Hawthorne 
Fr.ff It. Aote-bks. II. 249 The rain,. continued to sprinkle. 
fSprinkley Obs. Also 5 sprenkle, 6 
spryncle, sprinckle (.5*^. sprink-, sprynkill), 7 
flprinkel-. [app. related to Spbankle v.] 

1. iitlr. To sparkle. 

c 2400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 His eghen er so fast 
stinand and sprenkland as fyre. 2533 Trevisa's Barth. De 
P. R. XVI. xxix, Crisolitus is^a lityll stone of Ethiopia 
shyninge as golde, and sprinkling as fyre. 2542 Boorde 
Dyetaryx. (1870) 254 Wyme. .must spryncle in thecup whan 
it is drawne or put out of the pot. 2573 Twyne Hlneid xii. 
a6 From bis face with rage that boyles The sparkles sprinck- 
ling file. 2600 Fairfax Tasso xviii, xvi, 3x8 The heau'nlv 
dew was on bis garments spred,..And sprinkled so, that all 
that palenesse fled. 2630 D. Dyke Mysi, Selfe-Deceitting 
sox The wine sprinkling and leaping in the glasse. 

2. Se* To wriggle; to dart quickly. 

25x3 Douglas xr. xiv, 71 AllthcKhtscho [a serpent) 
wrcill, and sprynkil), bend, or skyp, Evir the sarar this ern 
strenis his g^T' ^bid. xii. Prol. 56The syluer scalyt fyschis 
on the greit (Jurthwort deir stremls sprynkland for the heyt. 
Sprinkled(spri*gkTcl),///. a, [f. Spbinklez/.*] 

1, Besprinkled (with moisture, colour, etc.). 
Also absoL 

2382 WvcLiF Gen. xxxi. 22 Se alle the mails,, .varye, and 
sprynklid, and spotlid. 2781 Cowper Charity 609 Relent- 
ing forms would lose their pow’r,..And ev’n the dipt and 
sprinkled live in peace. 2832 T. Rennie ConsP. Butterfl. 4 
Moths 88 The Sprinkled Wainscot {Leticania sujlns^ ap- 
pears in June. 2888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 130 Sprinkled 
edges, cut edges of books are somerimesfinely sprinkled with 
colour to prevent them gelling soiled.^ 

2. Dispersed by, or as by, sprinkling. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 32 With sprincled pearle, and 
gold full richly drest. 2647 H More Minor Poems, Cupid's 
Conflict xiii, So Natures carelesse pencill.. Wiih^ sprinkled 
starres hath spattered the Night. 2^7 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv, 335 With sprinkl'd Water first the City choak. 1700 
— Pal. 4 Arc. III. 76 Some sprinkled Freckles on liis Face 
were seen. 2862 B. Taylor Poet's fml, (1866) 31 T’he 
sprinkled drops of moonshine flashed. 

Sprinkler (spri*qklaj). [f, Spbinkle v.^j 
1, A vessel or other device used for sprinkling 


ater or other liquid, 

X535 Coverdale fer, lii. 18 They toke awaye also the 
auldrons, shouels, .. sprinklers, spones &. all the braseo 
sssell. x686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 11. iii. 192 They are the 
prinklcrs, the Water-Pots of Heaven. 2874 H. H. Cole 
atal. Ind. Art S. Kens. Mus. 137 Bottle, or Rose-water 
prinkler. 2873 Knight Did. Meclu 2292/1 A glass sprink- 
r found in Pompeii. 2882 Reb. Prec. Metals U.S. 152 
old water. .is forced through a fine sprinkler and falls upon 
lem in a spray. , ^ 

b. A machine or vehicle used for this purpose, 
;p. one for watering the roadway. 

1879 Comstock Rep. Cotton Ins. 252 Robinson s combined 
irinkler and duster for destruction of the cotton worm. 
^3 Scribner's Mag. June 708/1 In freezing 
irmkler is run (to make a frozen 

HAMBERS King in Yellow, Rue Barrie 11, ® j * 

ris and sprinklers spread freshness <^cr the Bo 

c. An apparatus for extinguishing nres. ^ 

;887 Pall Mall G. 4 June 12/r. 2901 ftSJpriik. 

1 When the Manchester cotton-spinners, .firs 

IB installed in their premises. 

2. A brush for sprinkling deansimr 

rS77 tr. Bullinger's Decades ('59=1 37^ made of 

ater.., which they did Lat. Uni. 

Bope. 2656 W. Du Card ^ ppt of a pot with a 

3 To sprinkle with House- 

rinkler;. 1658 ? a^^oly-^vater pot and 

epcr..return d immedia^eb ^ Borrow Wild 
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toly water in the faces of the king and his people. 1896 
tr. Huysmat^s En E(wfevnu 106 Dom Etienne took the 
sprinkler which a priest handed him. 

3. A person who sprinkles. 

1613 PoRCHAS Piigrimngt (1614) 150 The Merxssojans or 
Merists, which were (as the name importcth) sprinklers of 
their holy-water. 1818 in Todd. 1843 Tizard Brewing 
Index 5x7 Sprinklers of malt, a majority. \Ibid. 68 Com- 
pletely contradicting the assertion of the non-sprinklers.] 

*b. One who baptizes by sprinkling as opposed 
to immersion ; an adherent of this practice. 

1895 M. Mather Idylls 221 (E.D.D.), Betty werea dipper 
an* I were a sprinkler. 1896 Clu Times i May 505/1 Our re. 
putation as ‘the sprinklers* has been maintained. .by the 
chaplains of the English congregations, 

Spri'uMet. [f. SrBiNKiE A slight 
sprinkle. 

i 832_ Garden u Mar. 156/3 Deluge every position they 
fjc:; crickets] occupyi not with mere sprinklets of water, but 
with sufficient to lie in pools. 


Spri*iiMi2Lg, vbL sh}- [f. Sprinkle t;.!] 

1. The action of the verb in various senses. 

Alph, Tales 83 With sprenclyng of his wengis, 
J)e peper & ]>& sauce light vppon bathe thies gosseps. c 1440 
Promp. Paru, 470/2 Sprenkelynge, or strcnkelyngc,aj/rr«<3, 
conspercio. 1535 Coverdale Heb. xii. 24 The sprenklynge 
offbloude, that speaketh better then tbebloudeofAbel. 1608 
Bp. Hall EpisU 4 Your clericall shaulngs,..your crossings, 
creepings, censings, sprinklings, your cozening miracles. 26xr 
Cpic^i Espardementf a scattering, sprinkling, dispersing, 
dh^ipation. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 103 Immersion is not 
strictly necessai^' unto Baptism; but it may be pcrforraM 
even by Effusion or Spriniding. 1846 Baxter Ltbr, PracL 
Agric. II. 59 The frequent sprinkling of the gypsum upon 
stable floors. 1874 H. H. Cole CataL Ind, Art S, Kens, 
Mus, App, 288 Rosewater Stand, surmounted by eight 
squirts for sprinkling. 

2 , A small quantity sprinkled or to be sprinkled. 

1657 DavenantC/*?^^//^^;'/ ilI. 35 Bring Sprinklings, Lamp, 

and th’ Altar*s precious breath, a 1700 B, E. Diet, Cant. 
Crrzi/s.v.Z?frj^, A soft Shower, or a sprinkling of Rain. 1727 
Swift City Shower Wks, 1755 III, n. 38 Such is that sprink- 
ling, which some careless quean Flirts on you from her mop. 
2760 R. Brow.s’ Compl, Farmer 11. 72 A little sprinkling of 
dung or mud upon ryedand will mightily advance a crop. 
2835 W. Irvikg Tour Prairies 125 As could be seen by 
Sprinklings of blood here and there on the shrubs. 2842 
Loudon Suburban Hori. 667 A sprinkling of salt, or of wood 
ashes, ..may be scattered on the surface of the beds. 2872 
Black Adv. Phaeton zv. 36 A sprinkling of rain about his 
big brown beard. 

o. fig, A small or slight Quantity or amount. 

2594 Nashb Terrors Night \I\a, (Gro^art) III, 247 Men 
which haue had some fittle sprinkling of Grammer learning 
in their youth, 2600 Holland Lxt>vXLiv. xxvl. 1x86 Himselfc 
brought with him.. somelitlesprinkliDgof gold todealeamong 
afew of them. 264$ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 32 It con- 
taineth strange and singular relations, not without some spice 
orsprincklingofall learning. 1693 Dryden Disc.SaiireTE.%%, 
Over) II. Z08 Some sprinklings of this kind 1 had also formerly 
in my plays 5 but they were casual, and not designed. 2706 A. 
Bedford Temple Mus, Vxx, 62 The Noise may seem to pretend 
to a dash and sprinkling of Art, *798 Hull Advertiser 23 
June 4/4 Com Exchange. We had a ^iretty sprinkling of 
wheat fresh in this morning. 1840 Florist's yml, (1846) I, 
152 We require a little .sprinkling of philosophy. x^^Mem. 
Babylonian Princess II, X90 Few of these people are with- 
out some sprinkling of knowledge. 

b. A small number scattered or distributed here 
and there. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel, i. il. in. xv. 182 We haue a sprink- 
ling of our Gentry, heere and there one, excellently well 
learned. 2706 E. Gibson Assise Senn, Popery 3 A sprink- 
ling of gray hairs foretels the approaches of old age. 2721 
Mortimer (ed. 2) II. 125 You may sow.. a sprinkling 
of Ciarrots or Letlice between them the first Year. 2809 
European Mag. LV. 20 There >va5 a pretty good ‘sprink- 
ling ’ of genteel company. . in the promenades. 2854 H. Mil- 
ler Sck. ff Schlm. (1858) 51 My native town bad possessed. . 
its sprinkling of intelligent, book-consulting mechanics and 
tradesfolk. 2876 Freeman Noryn. Conq, V. xxv. 545 Every 
man., to whom a sprinkling of foreign words seemed au 
ornament of speech. 

attrib., as sprinkling-brtishy -carl, glass, 
-machine, -pitcher, water, 

2Sp6 N^he Sajffron IValden Wks. (Grosart) III. 242 Fol- 
lowing him, with his sprinkling glasse,.. from place to place. 
1648 Hexhasi II, Een Bespruyt-krvycke, a Sprinkling, or a 
Spout-picher for gardens.^ <*2653 Gouge^ Comm. Heb, xx. 
9 There was also a sprinkling water to sprinkle on such as 
should be unclean. 2859 Holmes Break/.d, ii.24 A man 

driving a sprinkling-machine. 2876 L» Stephen Eng, Th, 
28th C, I. IV. vi. 256 Even the same form of sprinkling- 
brush was retained. 1896 Harpers Mag. XCII. 8x2/2 He 
- .got a job at driving a sprinklmg-cart. 
t Sp’tri ‘ TtlrliTlg , vbl, sb.’^ Obs, [f. SPRINKLE 
2 /.2] The fact otsparkling. 

. 2548 Elvot, Sciniillatio, . ,a sprynclyng vp as newe wyne 
dooeth in the cuppe. 2582 Batman BartJu De P, E, viil 
xxxiii, 13s b/2 By chaunging of coulour, and sprincklyng of 
heames. 

Spri-nkling, ///. a. [f. Speikele n.i] 

1 , Scattering small drops or particles. 

In qoot. 1567 perh. ‘ sparkling ", f. Sprinkle vr 

1567 Xnp.BERV. Efi!., Ufon Death of R, Edwards 78 b, 
Welles.. Whose sprinckling springs and golden streames 
ere this thon well didst knowe. i6« W. Sandys Ovids 
Met. (i6j6) 110 Back to the shore she casts a heauy eye;. . 
And from the sprinkling wanes . . shrinks her tremblmg_ feete. 
1716 Gki T rivia 11. <ar 'When-.dex Irons damsels twirl the 
s^nkling mop. 1757 Dyer 46+ 

ling clouds your bleating hills Rejoice with herbage. 2859 
T^-nyson in Ld. H. Tennyson Menu {1897) I. 456 A few 
sprrnlding springlets by the wayside. 

2. Falling in scattered drops. 


163a Lithcow Trav. iv. 137 (Her] pittifull lookes, and 
sprinkling teares. j666 Bochurst Loimographia (1894) 29 
There being no ralne at all, but a litle sprinkling Showre. 

Hence Sprimlrlliigljrrrrfo. 

16x3 H. Crooke Eody of Man 898 They offer also small 
sliootes sprinklingly vnto the skin of the chest. 1657 J. 
Sergeant Schism Dispach't 2E6 He speaks his non-sence, 
sleightly, sprinklingly. 

Sprint (sprint), j/;.l [f, Spiiikt zi.] 

1 . dial. (See quots.) 

a 1790 Pecce Derhicisms i. 66 A man layd hold of a hare 
upon her form, and she gave a sprint, a 2800 — Suppl. 
Grose, Sprunt, or Sprint, a spring in leaping, and the leap 
itself. Herb. 

2 . A short spell of running, ^o^Y^ng, etc., at full 
speed. 

1865- in I.aac. and Derb. glossaries. 2871 ‘ Stonehenge ' 
Brit. Rur, Sports (ed. 9) ii. vn. 1 . 529/s At the commence- 
ment of training for sprints. 2887 Field 29 Feb. 247/3 A 
strong wind. .blowing down the straight, greatly inter- 
fered with the runners in the sprints.^ 1903 Times 14 
Mar. 24/5 [They had} a few rowing sprints to vary their 
ordinary exercise work. 

transj. 2893 IPesisn. Gas.^j Oct. 3/2 It may still seem., 
that there is too much of a ‘sprint* in the last act, 

3. allrib., us sprint course, race, ^racing, etc. 

2864 Saunders Ne 7 us Letter, Sprint Race between Ford 

and Rogers.^ 2867 Waugh Owd Blanket 82 Kempy . .was a 
famous ‘sprint-runner*,.. well known all over the country 
side. 2883 Standard 18 June 2/4 He. .may. .be dubbed 
the champion of the equine world over sprint courses. 2885 
Longman's Mag. VI. 508 Summoning all my memories of 
the science of sprint-racing, I tore along. x886 Encycl, 
Brit. XXI. 61/1 Sheffield. -may be termed the home of 
sprint running. 

Sprint, sb.^ dial, [var. of Spbent sb.^ 

1 . A springe or snare. 

1781 Hutton Tottr to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., SPrini, a gin 
for catching birds with. 2892 Fauna 87 (E.D.I>.), Used to 
set scores of .sprints when a boy. 2897 Macphersow Hist, 
Fo 7 uling 2 ^(i 1 he ‘ Sprint ‘employed in the north ofEngland 
for catching Woodcock. 

2 . A spring. (Cf. Sprent sb,^ 2 b.) 

2897 W. Jaahe in Bards ^ Angus ^ Mcarns 235/1 Some 
queer auld knives wi* double sprint. 

Sprint (sprint), v, [a. early Scand. ^sprinia 
(ON. and Icel, spretta, Sw. sprilla) : cf. Sprent 

•t*L inlr. To dart or spring. Obs,""^ 

2566 Is. W. Copy of a Letter, etc. xxix, Thy felowes 
chance that late such prety shift did make; That he from 
Fishers hooke did sprint before he could him take. 

2 . a. dial, (See quot.) 

2862 C. C. Robinson Dial, Leeds 418 Sprint, to run on 
the toes. The sort of running practised in-doors. 

b. To run, row, etc., at full speed, esp. for a 
short distance ; to race in this manner. 

2872- (implied in vbl. sb.). 2889 H, O’Reilly 

$0 Yrs,on Trail 177 By running and walking, or rather 
sprinting, the whole lime. 2897 Seoisman 7 Oct. 7/x He . , 
.sprinted at a good pace to where the observatory pathway 
commences. 

iransf, 2899 C. Scott Drama 0/ Yesterday I.^ xvi, 555 If 
a journalist has trained himself to ‘sprint’, he is naturally 
employed, .on other departments of the paper. 

3 . 4^. To sprout or grow. (CL Sprent v. i d.) 

a 2878 Ainslie Landof Bitms (1892) 303 Rare plants that 
beautify the Spring Aft sprint frae roughest spot. 

4 . dial. To spirt in small drops. Also irans,, 
to sprinkle, 

1855- in dial glossaries (Comb., Yks., Notts., Line.). 

Hence Sprinting vbl, sb, 

X87X ‘Stonehenge* Brit* Rur, Sports (ed. 9) 21. vii. i. 
539/t At Sheffield, the birthplace and nursery of pro- 
fessional sprinting. 1884 Harpeds plag, Jan. 302/2 They 
would do well to go in for.. long-distance running rather 
than for sprinting. 

Sprinter (spri'ntw). [f. Sprint z'.] One who 
sprints or engages in sprint-racing. 

2872 ‘Stonehenge* Brit, Rur, Sports (ed. 9) 11. vn. i. 
539/2 The best amateur sprinters of the present day. 2889 
Gunter That Frenchman vi. 65 He. .runs wildly down the 
street, proving himself., a sprinter of first-rate speed. 289S 
Winder Mag. 120 [HeJ is probably the fastest sprinter 
ever seen on a safety. 

iransf, 2899 C. Scott Drama of Yesterday I, xvi, 555 
The dramatic art has. .suffered much at the hands of the 
‘sprinters* on the press. 

• t Spriutle. Obs,'^'^ A twig or shoot. 

^2225 Ancr, R, 276 Ofie druie sprintles bereS ■winberien? 

Sprisle, Sprissel, obs. forms of Spritsail. 

Sprit (sprit), sb,1 Forms: a, i, 4 spreot,4-5 
sprete, 7-9 spreet. 4, 7 epret, 5-7 fiprett(e. 
7. 5-6 6pryt, sprytt, sprite (7 sprigbt), 5, 7-8 
spritt, 6- sprit. [OE, spr/ot,i^lsYDvi, (Du, and 
WFris.) spriet, MLG. spryet, spriei (hence G. 
sprief) and spreet, NFris. sprit, spret, ultimately 
related to Sprote i and Sprout 

1 . A pole, esp. one used for propelling a boat ; 
a punting-pole ; + a spear. 

a. ^725 Corpus Gloss. C 609 Contis, spreotum. ciooo 
/Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckcr 143 Tntdes, uel amites, 
spreotas. 2023 in Thorpe Charters 318 Anes mannes lenge 
pc h^t anne spreot on his hand and strech bine swa feor 
swa he mms arxean into here ssc. 23.. .S’/. Cristoder 200 in 
Horstm. Attengl. Leg. (1881) 458 A lang sprete he bare in , 
hande To strenghe him in he >vater to stande. 23., AT. 1 
Alls. 658 (Line. MS.), pe brid day key gan aryue, pey I 
swymmed wik spreot,.. And bryngik schipes to pc lond. 
1:2400 Laud Troy Bk. 22653 Thei brende bothe mast & 
wynlase, Sterne & stere, ore & spretes, c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 470/2 Sprete, or qyosi\c,..conius. 


c 1350 Will. Paleryie 2754 Sone as kc schipmen seie 
him out lepen, hasiili hent eche man a spret or an ore. a 2400 
Ociouian 601 A sprette ouyr the bord they caste. 2530 
Palsgr, 274/2 Sprette for watermen, 2609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell, xviii. v. izx Antoninus.. set his course 
against our State and Common-weallh, not (as they say) 
with spret nor care, with shooving, or haling,.. but even 
with spred and full sayle. 1687 Shadwell Tenth Sat. 
Jttvenal 38 Contus signifies a Quant or Sprett, with which 
they shove Boats. 

y. cx^ 2 $ Tory. Portugal 181 Torrent und>T hys sprj’t 
(=spearj he sprenL And abowght the body he hyme henle. 
a 2450 Octavian 469 Some henle an core, ..some a spr>tt, 
The lyenas for to meete. 2583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe 
C. ill. 126b, 7'his Arke..was rowed neither with sprites, 
nor ores, , . but [driven] by whceles wrought w’ithin her. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 216 A number of mariners, who with 
their sprits, poles and cares should bcate.. their carkasses. 
/ZZ825 Fokby Yoc. E, Anglia 32X Sprit, a pole to push a 
boat forward, 2903 Longmaids Mag. Jan. 216 You could 
not perceive when the flat bit of wood at the enci of the sprit 
touched it (i. e. the bottom of a mere]. 

2 . Naut, a. ^ A small boom or pole which 
crosses the sail of a boat diagonally from the mast 
to the upper hindmost comer of the sail, which it 
is used to extend and elevate * (Falconer). 

23. . E, E.Allii. P. C. 104 Wijt at ke wyndas [they] wejen 
her ankres, Sprude spak to pc sprtie spare bawe-lyne. 
2399 Rolls 0/ Farit. III. 444/2 Par le rumper d*un cabel, 
rope, sprete, ou mast d'ascun Shoute. 14x7 in For. Acc, 
8 Hen. Y, G/i, j dlalle, j Soundynglyne, j Roffe Sprite in 
Balingera Regis. 1536 in Marsden Set. PI. Crt. Adni. 
(1894) I, 54 Possessione virge, Anglice a yard or a spyryt 
[sic], 27x6 Phil, Trans. XXIX. 407 This Machine I sus- 
pended from the Mast of a Ship, by a Spritt which was 
sufficiently secured by Stays to the Mast-head. 2769 
Fawoner Diet, Marine (1780) s.v,, The lower end of the 
sprit rests in a sort of wreath or collar called the snotter, 
2856 Kane Arct, Expl, I. xxiv. 3x6 A stouter mainsail of 
fourieen-feet lift with a spreet eighteen feet long. 29x3 
I Act 26-3 Geo. Y, c. 31 § 39 A pilot flag., to be placed at the 
mast head, or on a sprit or staff, 
b. (See quot.) 

2846 Young Naut. Diet. 293 A Sprit, or Spur, in a sheer- 
hulk is a spar for keeping the sheers out to the required 
distance. 

3 . attrib., as sprit pole, rig, staff, topmast, top- 
sail, yard. 

2485 Naval Ace, Hen, VII (1896) 49 Spritt yerds, j; 
Spritte sailes, j. 1497 Ibid. 300 Fore yerdeSi j ; sprete 
yerdes,j. i8ixCotgk., M iquelot, ..a poore,petiie, vagabond 
Pcdler, that with a spritstaffc crosses from place to place. 
2627 Caft, Smith Seaman's Gram, vii, 32 Your Spret and 
Spret top-saile, 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. 
Yard, Sprit-topsail yard equal to the fore top gallant-yard. 
2894 Outing XXIV. 84/2 The sprit rig cannot be said to be 
pretty. 1903 Longman's Mag. Jan. 2x6 Under the in- 
fluence of the silent sprit-pole it seemed to move by some 
voluntary self-contained power. 

Sprit (sprit), j//. 2 [f. Sprit v^- Cf. Spirt sb,^ 
ancf Spurt sbf] a. A young shoot of a plant or 
tree. b. A sprout of a seed or root. 

2622 yrul. Eng, Plantation Plymouth New England 7 
As we wandred we came to a tree, where a yong Spritt was 
bowed downe over a bow, and some Acomes strewed vnder 
neatb. 2682 Houghlon's Lett, Hztsb, <5* Trade 1. 67 Some- 
times..! have kno\vn our Maltster stir his Barly-Couches 
. .till the Sprit begins to fork, five or six times a day. Ibid. 
68 When the Sprits come forth at the Root end of the Corn, 
another Sprit, which we call the Acrospire, begins to stir 
at the same end. x8st Sternberg Northampt. Dial., Sprit, 
a sprout ; the awn of barley. t886 Holland Cheshire Gloss, 
334 Sprit, a sprout from the eye of a potato, or the young 
radicle of corn when it first begins to grow. 

Sprit, -SV. = Spret. Aho collect. 

1790 J, Robertson Agric, Perth 268 It becomes instantly 
filleu with sprits, rushes and other aquatics, 1807 Ess, 
Highl, Soc, HI. 469 Bog ground is for ihemost part covered 
with sprit, of the smaller sort of which they make what 
they call bog hay. x866 Chambers's Encycl. VIII. ^3/2 
Many marshy and boggy places abound in some of the 
species having leafy stems and the leaves jointed internally, 
popularly called Sprots or Sprits. 2883 G. M‘Michael 
Notes Way ihr, Ayrshire ^ The Afton descends* between 
rocky banl^ mostly covered with bent and sprit. 

Sprit, s6,^ iechn. (See quot. 1880.) 

1812 Dubourdieu Antrim 197 This substance howsoever 
it may be acquired, and which by bleachers is called sprit, 
adheres so closely to the rind.. as to have eluded all the 
..processes.. of the old mode of bleaching. x83o Spond 
Encycl, Manuf, I. 5x8 The object of the rubbing. .Is to 
remove small specks of brownish matter called ‘sprits’, 
which may appear here and there throughout the piece. 

Sprit, [f. Sprit z/.i] (See quots.) 

1688 Holme Armoury iii. 73/2 Spritt, or Blasted, when 
it [grass or grain] is beaten down by Rain, and through 
moisture begins to grow again. 2790 W.H. MARSHALL^Kr. 
Econ.Midl. II. 443 Sprit, sprouted, as com in the field. 
18^ H. Holland Cheshire 147 A potatoe is said to be well 
sprit, when it has a shoot from two to four inches long. 
Sprit (sprit), vd . dial. Forms: i spryt- 
tan, 3 sprutten, 7- sprit. [OE. spryltan:— 
^sprtUjan, f. the weak grade of the stem repre- 
sented by Sprout v?- Cf. Spirt zr.2 and Spurt vT\ 
intr. To sprout or shoot ; to germinate. 

apoo tr. Bneda's Eccl, Hist. r. xxi. {heading). Eft spryt- 
tendum [v. r. sprutendum] kam twigum Sas Pelagianiscan 
woles. ciooo Saxon LeecJid. II. 148 ponne treow & w-yrta 
screst up spr>’tta3. a 1225 Awr, R, 86 Ase pe wi8i pet 
spnJtte?> ut kc hetere pet me hine ofte croppeS. 

16^ WoRLiDGE Svst. Agric. (x68i) 60 Some affirm that 
Com spritted a Httre,..and then sowen, came up speedily. 
x8^ Phytologist 1. 584 Do the seeds of pasture grasses e ver 
germinate in the huSr, like wheat, when it is said to ‘ sprit ‘i 
in Cheshire glossaries. 
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Sprit, vP- ? Ohs. [Of obscure origin : cf. Spiut 
intr. To spring, dart. ' 

13.. Gaw. ffGr. KttL 25x6 He sprit forth spenne foie more 
pen a spere Icnpe. 1836 Hooton Bilberry Thtirland I. vii. 

142 The rabbits. .would. .sprit across to the ficld.sidcs in 
search of better herbage. 

Sprite (sprsit), f sprit, sh. Forms: a. 4, 
5-7 iV., spreit (5 sprejrt, spreyto), 5-6 spreto, 
6 8pr0et(o ; 5-6 spret, 6 spretto. 5, 7 Bpryt 
(6 sprijt), 5-7 spryto, 5- sprite. (See also 
Speight 7. 5 spritte, 5-7 sprit, 8 spVit. 
[ad. OF. esprit, or similarly redneed from OF. 
esperitie, AF. spirit{e Spirit sb. Cf. Spirt 

1 . i*a. = Spirit sb. in various senses. Obs. 

a. a 1300 Cursor Itf. 15667 pof spreit ai redi be Pc 
flesche be fus to plight. ^ rx375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. 
{George) 796 As he hjT had talde, pc spret vn to god 
scho^ald. CX400 Desir. 7>ty» 5099 Eneas. .spahe full dis* 
pitously with a sprete felle. C1450 Holland Henvlat 620 
That terrible felloun my spreit afTrayd, 15*6 Tindalu Acts 
xvil, 16 His sprete was moved in hym. 1535 Coverdali: 
Haggaix. 14 So the Lorde waked vp the sprete of Zorobabcl 
. .and the sprete of lesua. 1584 Hudson Du Darias' Judith 
II. 467 Whose living spreet Reviving spreads, and through 
all things doth fleet. C1615 Sm W. Mure Misc. Wks. 
(S.T.S.) I. 30 Erect my puir dejected spreit, Prostrat befoir 
thy mercies feete. 

p. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. {Lenvrence) 450 Fore con- 
tryt sprj’t cuir ^et was to my god thankful sacrifice, c 1400 
tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. Lordsk. 66 Rightwj’s philosophers 
..lightend with godj*s sprj't of wyL 1502 Atkynson tr. 
De Imitaiione 1. v. (1093) 157 To rede the scripture with as 
great fervour of spryte as it was recej*ued firste. 1578 L^TE 
podoens 229 It is profitable for those that are .. troubled 
in sprite or minde. 1607 Rowlands Earl of Warwick 
(Hunterian Cl.) 7 This man compos’d of courage, full of 
sprite, Of hard adventures, and of great designs. 1669 
Mariner s Mag. C4* Lord of Light, Without whose 
gracious Aid and constant Sprite No Labours prosper. 1730 
Shesstose /o Health 43 Forth with jocund sprite, I 
run. 1761 Gray Odin 29 Who thus afflicts my troubled 
sprite? (:847 S. Judd Margaret in. (1851) 4x7 So speaks 
my sprite.] 

y, 14.. C/iaucer's L.G. IK, Ariadne 2069 (Camb. MS.), 
For whiche myn sprit goth to do me shame. 1442 Cursor M. 
170 (Bedford NiS.}, lesus after his fastyng long was temtid 
wih he sprit [of] wrong.^ 1565 Stavleton Eori. Faith 122 
We see how farre the faith of the first vj. C. yeares, and the 
sprit of Protestants do agree. 1605 isi Pi. Jeronimo in. i. 
73 This should not be mong men of vertuous sprit. Pay 
trj’bute thou, and receiue peace and writ, a 1649 DituMft. 
OP Havtth. Poems Wks. (171X) 44/1 To his fair Spoils his 
Sprit again yet give. 

fb. //. a= Spirit jA 17. Obs. 

e. CZ470 Henry Wallace sci. 176 He agayn in greifThim 
grjppyt sayr, Quhill spretis failseid ner. 1333 Bellenden 
Livy Prol. (5.I.S.) J. i Quykin j^espretls of my dull Ingyne, 
1366 Drakt Horace, Sat w, C, How say j’ou, haue not 
comedies theyr vigors, and their spreets? 

3. 1367 Drant Horace, Ep.w. 1. Gvij,That poet..l'hat 
can stere vp my passions orquicke my sprj'tes at all. c 1386 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. David cxix.iw, I the pleasures of my 
sprites Will unto thy doctrine bind. 

o. = Spirit 9. rare^"^. 

1844 Disraeli Coningshy iv. xii, He generally contrived. . 
to stul down with some congenial sprites to the magical 
and illumined chamber [sc. the billiard-room]. 

2 . = Spirit sb. 2 b and 3, Spright jAI 2, 

a. <1x400-30 Alexander 4779 He was sodanly sesid S: 
slane with a sprete. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1262 Quhar 
art thow, spreyt? ansuer, sa God the sawe. 1526 Tindale 
Mark vi. 49 They supposed yt had bene a sprete and erj-ed 
oute. XS7S Gamm. Giirton i. ii, As though they had been 
taken with fairies, or else with some ill spreet. x6zi Sir W. 
Mure Misc. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. ii For he, now Cupid, now a 
spreit, did Hue me. 

1340-70 Alex. 4- Dirtd. 623 C5od is spedful in speche & 
a spryt dene, e syjS •Sc. Leg. Saints ix. {BarthoD) 88 
Wikit spryt, trawale hym no mare! <7x460 Fortescue 
Absol. ef Lint.Mon. vi. (1885) irx SVherfore the holysprites 
and angels.. haue more polar than w’e. <2x5x3 Fabvan 
Chron. (i8ti) 325 Fyry dragons, and sprytys, were seen 
fleynge in theayer. 1553 Eden Decades {Arb.) loowarg. 
note, A remedye ageynst walkyng sprites. x6io Holland 
Camdetis Brit 530, 1 wot not what sprites and fearefull 
apparitions. 1675 (i^OTTON Burlesque upon B. 51 Where 
must I lye anights? For I am monstrous fraid of Sprites. 
1728 Young Love of Fame v. 509 In vain the cock has 
summon’d sprites away. She walks at noon. <x 1796 Burns 
* As on the Banks ' vi; * Nae eastlin blast,' the sprite replied. 
a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. iii. Housefivamnng 1x8 
She verily thought that hobgoblins and sprites were there. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 12 The most arch, mis- 
chievous, impertinent little sprite in the world. 

Comb. 1609 Sir E. Hobv Let. to Mr. T. H. Pref. p. iii, 
They will not stick to set out our Ladies picture (as one of 
your sprite-speakers did) ivith one of your best faces.^ 

V. <71400 Destr. Troy 4297, 1 will tell. .How sprittis in 
homspake to qwho bat spirre wold. xs^S Stapleton Fort. 
Faith 85 The whole churche..by no strength of wicked 
sprits,. can be ouerthrowen. 1728 Ramsay Monk <5' Milled s 
Wife 24s Syne as the sp'rit gangs marching out, Be sure to 
lend him a sound rout. 

*}* 3 . = Spirit sb. 6 and 6 b. Obs. 

13.. Coer de L. 394 Upon his schelde a dove wh3’te, 
Sygnyfycacioun of the holy spryte. 1526 Tindale Eph. iv, 
30 Greve not the holy sprete off God. 1538 Starkey 
England ir. i, 143 By Hys Holy Spryte, from whom. .corn- 
myth al gudnes. cx6oo Forman m MS.Ashmole^sxcA. 

143 b, Goveme me with thy holy sprite. 

t Sprite, 2 '- Obs. In 6 Sc. sprete. [f. prec.J 
trans. To inspire with courage. 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scott (1821) II. 97 Aidajie..spretit 
thame with sic ctirage, ' that thay..put the Saxonis..to 
filcht. Ibid. 389 This victorie was sa plesand..thai every 
man wes spreiit with newcurage. 


t Spri’ted, a. Obs. [f. Sprite sb.'] 

1. isSPniGHTED a. 

*535 CoVEROALK Ps. xxxvi. XI The meke spreted shal 
posscssc the e.ylh. 1577 B. Gooce Ileresbach's Hush. iii. 
(15S6) xx5b, Ihcwhol body,, large, hie, Huely sprited, and 
well trussed. 2607 T. Camhok Maske B 4 b, hlild sprited 
Z^hyrus bade. 

2 . Having the form of a sprite. 

<t 1586 Sidney Asiropk. ff Stella (1593) xevi, In night, of 
sprites the gastly powers to stur; In thee, or sprites or 
sprited gasthnesse. 

f Spriiiefal, a. Ohs. [f. as prec.jl 

1. «Sprightful a. i. 

. cx6so Howell Fam. Lett. (^33) 458 The French nation 
is c^uick and spritefuk 1697 Ii;vely.s Numismata ix. 308 
Spntcful and Vigorous, striving to get the belter of his 
little body. 

b. «=Spbigrtful/i. I b. 

ci6zi CjiAfMAN Iliad XL 246 His readle chariolere did 
scourge his sprltcfull horse. 

2 . =Spbightful a. 2. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bar/as ii.iv.ii. Magnificence 1053 A 
thousand Flowrs spring in his spritefull pases. 1624 J. Gee 
Foot out of Snare 4$ Considering, it hath been . . bedewed 
with their last spritefuU breath. 1662 PLAVFORD.S*>t/// Mus. 

1. il. (1674) 45 But much more spriteful will it appear, .by 
holding of a Note that falls not by one degree. 

Hence •f* Spri*teftilly ; *{• SpxPtefalness, 
cx6xi Chapman Iliad xiii. 616 The Phtluan and Epeian 
troopes did spritefully assaile The God-Hke Hector, x6sx 
Jer. Taylor Senn.for Yearn, ix. 113 Its memory was lost 
I in the joyes and spritcfulnesse of the morning. 

I Spri'teliood. £f. as precj The condition or 
I state of being a sprite. 

1 _ 188a Nichol Amtr, Lit. ai. 359 The same fascinating 
j impishness, or spritehood, in both is allayed by a similar 
healing or converting process. 

+ Spriiieless, a. Obs. [f. as prec.] = Spright- 

LESS a. 

a. 13x3 Douglas AEneidxx. iii. 187 Quhilkisin thar weris 
prevlt sa spreytles men ITiat Hector thaime delayll 3erls 
ten. is3t Tindale Expos, i John {\^yj) 82 We.,beynge 
spretlesse. .serue God in the body. 155^ Dalrvmple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 314 Ane abiecte and spreiiles 
harte. 

a 1547 Surrey jEneid iv. 896 Her sister Acne, sprite- 
lesse for dread to heare This fearefull sturre. <zi6x8 J. 
Davies (Hcref.) Wit's Pilgr. Wksi (Grosart) II. 36/2 It 
often proues such spritelesse hcauy Stuffe. 2661 Sir A. 
Haslerifs Last Will ft Test. Soppl. 6 So soon was his 
spriteless valour resolved into fear. 

t Spri’telike, a. Obs. [f. as prec.] Kesem- 
bliog a sprite or that of a sprite. 
c x6xx Chapman Ilioil xxi. x8 The Worthy, ..spritelike, did 
with bis sword aduance Vp to the riuer. x6s8 Rowland 
tr. MoufeCs Theat. Ins. 924 Such spritelike courage hath 
Nature planted in them. 

Spriijeliness, Now rare. [f. Spbitely a.] 
ssSpbightliness. 

1666 H. SrvBuz. ffirac. Conformist « A vU-aatie and 
spritelinesse that is nothing common. 17x0 F. Fuller 
Pharntacop. 125 It. .puts new spriteliness into the clog’d 
Spirits. 1779 Johnson L, P,, Pope IVks. 2x87 IV. 45 A 
Preface, written with great spriteliness and elegance. 1803 
BrathxvaiCs Bar/mbees Jml. Introd. (1828) 45 A very pleas- 
ing effusion of spritclines-s. Conianp. Rev. Lit. SuppL 
Nov. 6 Planed oy the elephantine spriteliness of the style, 
i* Spririiely, a. and adv. Obs, Also 6 spritly, 

7 -lye, sp’ritly, [f. Spkite sb.] 

A..(idj. 1 . — Sprightly xx. i, 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr.ff Cr. 11. ii. 190 Yet nere the lesse, My 
spritely brethren; I propend to you In resolution to keepe 
Helen still. 1670 Cotton Espemon 1, iv. 141 But the Com- 
manders and Souldiers ivere sucb, that it M’as not possible to 
see ary' where a more complete, nor a more spritely Body. 
1752 Fielding Amelia Wks. 1755 X. 213, 1 fancy Mrs. 
Bennet hath been a very spritely woman; for. .she discovers 
by starts a great vivacity in her countenance, 
b. =SPBiGeTLY a. I b. 

1633 A. Wilson Jos. I, 246 Being a Spritlye Horse., be 
saved both himself, and his Rider. x68o Spirit of Pope^ 56 
Not daring to Attack the Coachman, because his whip did 
fright his sprite!^ Horse. 1752 Young Nt. Th. i. 437 The 
spritely lark’s shrill mattin xv^es the mom. 

2 . =iSPBIGHTIiY a, 2, 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 342 No doubt the Soule needs 
..a well oiganiz’d Body, to exercise ills] Functions with 
spritely Vigor. <r 1700 Evelyn Diary j© M ar. 2685, An aire 
of spritely modestie not easily to be described. 1774 Mrr- 
FORO Ess. Harmony Lang. 149 \yhere this is the case a 
raonosj'llabic line may be spritely in its motion. 

3. ss.SPBIGHTLTrz. 3 a. 

j6or RmvLANDS Tis Merrie when Gossips meeie (Hun- 
terian Cl.) 3 Not penny a quart, dull ale, nor drowsie Beere 
But spritely wine. 16^ Dicbv Closet Opened (1677) 7 It 
[the mead] will be very spritely, and quick and pleasant. 

b. =SPaiGHTLY a. 3 b. 

*59® Marston PygntaL, Sat. iv, I see Tli’art falne to %rits 
extreamest pouerty. Sure in Consumption of the spriily 
part. 1638 Bkathwait Bamabees Jml, i. E, Furnish'd with 
their spritely weapons. xSex Lamb .£’//<z Ser, i. Mrs. Battle's 
Opinions on Whist, She could not conceive Agame wanting 
the spritely infusion of chance. 

c. = Sprightly a. 3 c. . -r 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad xviii. 440 Youihes, and maides, . -To 

whom the merrie. Pipe and Harp the spritely sounds ad- 
'Uanc'L 1662 Pla yford Skill Mus. x. (1674) 60 Such enectuat 
melody-. in such excellent Fug's and Spritely^ A jtcs. 27^ 
Burney Hist. Mus. HI. Wi. 410 A Consort.. in 4 parts ol a 
spritely kind such as were then called Fancies, 

d. = Sprightly ff. 3 d. . . 

1662 Plavford Music (1674) 109 The Treble- Violin is a 

cheerful and spritely Instrument. 2670 in T erm Latai, 


SPBITSAIL, 

(Arbcr) J. .9/2 Directions to learn to play upon that pleasant 
and spritely Instrument, the Flagollct, ^ 

B. aih. = Sprightly adv. 

The^ "• LTagni/iceau 024 

I here the Lord Zedec him more spniely bears, Milde, &r 
and pleasant. 1637 F- Cockih Div. Bhisomes 48 So lively 
glorious,. .So Sp ntly vigorous and Soul.revirfng. 

tSpri-ten, o. [f. as prec.] tram. To 

pnt spirit or life into ; to enliven. 

1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. [It, Poems (1872) 75 Griefe 
cast not downe, joy spritned not their eyes. 

+ Spri-tiness. Ofc.-' [f. Spbity «.] Spright- 
liness. 

1607 Markham Covet ir. (1617) 26oyoushalthen..by the 
moouing of your bodie and legs forvs'ard with a Huelie spritl- 
nes, ihr^t j'our horse into his galloppe. 

Spri'ting, vbi. sb. rare. [f. Sprite sb.] Act- 
ings as sprites; action appropriate to sprites. 

Jcxsyo Buggbears ir. iv,Syng hegh hoe., a sprit jmg go we. 
x6to isHAKS. Temp. i. iL ^8, 1 will be correspondent to com- 
mand And doe my spryting, gently. 

+ Spri'tisll, ff. obs. [f. as prec.] Impish, 
malicious, mischievous. 

25^9 in Ellis Oriz. Lett. Ser. iil III. 367 To defend., 
you from the malitious practises of all your spritishe fooes. 
*5^. Treat. Treas. agst. 0. Eliz. 56 Euer>' man may. .take 
al his whole tale for a wicked spritish lye. x6oo W. Watson 
Decncordon (1602) 238 Thou dailydoM minister new matter 
to increase our home persecutions, by thy spritish cruelty. 
Hence t Spri*tishly adv. Obs, 

*59 * G. Harvey Four Lett 58 Ignis fatuus [was] never so 
spnlishly busy. 

Spritsail, sprit-sail (spri-ts^I, spri*tsl). 
Nant. Forms; (see Sprit rAl and Sail j^.I; also) 
7 sprissel, sprisle. [f. Sprit sbP Cf. Du. spriet- 
zeil, WFris. -seil, Nhris. spritseil, spretsaiel, Da. 
spritsejl, Sw. ’Segel, G. sprictsegel. ] 

1. A sail extendi by a sprit; lormerly also a 
sail attached to a yard slung under the bowsprit 
of large vessels. 

o. 2466 Mann, ff Housek. Exp. 344 mastjT paid to 
Willj'am El>'se for to carj'e his sprete sej'Ie of the kervelle 
to Yipswj'che. 1497 Naval Aec. Hen. VJI (1896) 303 Tyes 
for the Sprette Sayle. x6i6 Capt. Smith Descr. Nnv Eng. 
49^ Oncly her spret saile remajmed to spoon before the 
wind, till we had reaccommodated a lury masL 1627 — 
SeamatCs Grant, vii. 32 The Spret-saile is 3 parts the depth 
of the fore saile. 2694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xvxii. (1737) 
76 He .. made them .. take in their Spreet-sail. 1730 
■Blanckley Naval Expos. 250 Smacks are necessap’ Trans- 
porting Vessels, with one Mast and half Spreet-sail. 

p. 1485 Naval Act. Hen. VII (2896) 41 Spritt sailes feble, 
j. ^2382 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda' s Conq. E, hid. r, 
xxix.72 b, The Captaine generall commanded.. to fardleup 
their sprits sailes. 2598 Lodge Looking Cl. Lend, ff 

F ij b, Our topsailes \’p, v, e trusse our spriisailes in. X65S 
Heywood & Rowley Fortune by Land ff Sea iv, Our 
Spri^ht-say], Top-sail, and Top-gallant. .are hung with 
w’aving pendants, X67X Lend. Gas. No. 621/1 With great 
difficulty the Swallow,., having onelyaMainsaylandSprit- 
sayl left,.. performed her Voyage.^ X745 P. Tho.mas Jrnl. 
Anson's Voy. J07 We unbentthe Alizzen andSpril-sail. x;m4 
Rigging fy Seamanship 42 Barges, Pinnaces, and Yawls, 
with Sprit-sails. 2839 IXhVioiKz Phant. Ship viii. (Rtidg.) 
66 Sbe carried a square spritsail and sprit-topsaiL ^x^z 
spectator 7 Feb. 2ii/r The spritsail, the object of which is 
to get theadv’antage ofa lofty peak and retain a short mast, 
b. ellipt. A spritsail barge. 
x88x Standard ez June 3/7 The leading topsail barges at 
this part of the race overhauled the spritsails. 

2 . atlrib. a. In the sense * ol or belon^ng to a 
spritsail *, as spritsail brace, brails, clewline, etc. 

*599 Dallam in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 59 
Jlyssen top, sprid saile top. 1626 Capt. Smith iVks.{Ash.) 
II. 793 The spret sayle top mast, the spret sayle top sayle 
yard. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. 31 vtnrg., Spretsaile top- 
Saile. 1669 Stur.my Mariner’s A/ag. 16 Let go the Sprit 
sail Breales, and hale aft the SheeLs. /bid. 17 Vereout.. 
your Fore and Main-sheets, and Sprisle-sheels. 1676 Wise- 
man Surgery vr, v. 425 Our men bravely quitted ihemseK'es 
of the Fire-ship by cutting the Sprit-sail-Tackle off with their 
short Hatcheis. 1692 Smith's Seaman's Cram. i. xiv, 65 
Spritsail Clewlines. 1698 in MSS. Ho. Lords New Ser. III. 
(1905) 34 The.. rope was expended. .for miren top gallant 
mast and spritsail lop gallant mast. X711 W. Sutherland 
Shipbuild. Assist 112 Sprit-sail Lifts. X750 Blanckley 
Naval Expos. 12 Spritsail Sheat Blocks are turn'd. ^ 27^ 
Falconer Diet. iVarine (1780) s.v., Formerly the spritsail- 
topsalh were set on a mast, which was erected . .on the end of 
the bowsprit. 2794 Rigging «5- Seamanship 135 Spritsail- 
Topgallant-sail is quadrilateral,.. and is bent on the head, 
to the spritsail-topgallant.^-ard. cx8io Adm. Paxton m 
sotk Cent. (iBgg) 723 A seaman. .let go the spril-s^j brace. 
2S60 All Year Round No. 66. 3B2 ‘Which knot? asked 

Toby. 'Single or double wall,..spritsail-sheet, stoppv, or 
shroud?’ C1860H. Stuart Seaman's Catech.3 Spritsail 
gaff on bowsprit. « u 

b. Spritsail yard, a yard slung under the box\- 
sprit to support a spritsail- Also atlrtb. 

1637 Caet. Smith Seaman's Gram. “^.**5 The fPret-^e 
Yard (must be] 16. yards long, and but o- inches *“7 

Lond.Gaz. No. 2246/4 A Sally Man / ar, . Men 

on his Bow-sprit and his Sprissel-yar^ along 
P. Thomas Jrul. Anson's Voy, -Sot our^^nt^ 

j-ard foreandafL-which sS^TTie 

board the Enemy. 2757 S- sitting 

boatswain, and others of the £„ jn/Ji Cent. 

at the spri^il jard. A"'- Tur starboard 

(lEjS) 7?3 F-v' H dfa-va %j:jHaj/xxy. 83 

spnt-sail 3-ard-arm- *®40.'*^. 

The spritsail yard sprung in the ® -t » t/frih 

c. In the sense ‘ cairymg a spntsail , as sprtt 
sail barge, vessel. 



SPRITSAIL, 
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SPROUT, 


Ann^ Chron, 40/2 As a sprit-sail vessel,. was 

coming up the river. 1885 Daily Tel, 27 Oct. (Encycl. 
Diet.), The well-known sprit-sail barge, a vessel with a 
mainsail that sets on a sprit. 

Hence Sprltsail-yard v. traiis., to disable (a 
shark, dog-fish, etc.) by thrusting a spar or piece 
of wood through the snout or gills. 

x8^ Marryat PetcJia cf Many Tales ix. (Rtldg.) ixi The 
shark. . had been caught and spritsathyaniedy as the seamen 
term it. 1867 Ssiyth SailoPs lVord‘bk, 646 Sprit-sail yard- 
ing^ a cruelly in which some fishermen wreak vengeance on 
sharks, dog-hsb, etc., that encroach on their baits, and foul 
their nets. 

t Spri’ttle, sb. Obs.—'^ In 4 spritoll. [f. the 
stem of Sprit vA Cf. OE. sprytele chip, OHG. 
sprtizil bar, MHG. spriizzel stave, G. dial! spriissel 
young shoot, stave (of a ladder).] A shoot or 
young twig. 

21400 Stockh.MeJ. MS. 1.445 in . 4 «y//aXVni. 3o6Tal:e 
to handfull of^onge elerne-spritell Andf schrape of he ouerest 
bark with a qwetj'II. 

Spri-ttle, V. Obs. exc. dial, [Of obscure 
origin.] irans. To scrape or pick with some in- 
strument; to dig up in this way. 

^S 7 S Banister C/iyptfg, i. (1585) 254 Then with a hrasse 
or yron pipe. .thrust into the bottome ofit,[they)dosprittle 
it up by the roots. 1904 in Eng. Dial. Diet. (Notts., Line.). 
Spnttled : see Spbuttled 
Sprit-topsail : see Speit sb.'^ 

Spritty (spri’ti), a. Sc, [f. Speit j 3.3 + -y.] 
Abounding in sprits or rushes. 

1786 Burns To Avid Mare xli, 'Till ^ritlie knowes wad 
ralr*t an’ risket. An* slypet owre. 1823 J. Hogg Shepk. Cal. 
(1829) I. 27 His dead master, who.. was lying in a little 
spritty hollow. iB85A.MuNRo.S‘iV^«C<zr<lv/42 l^rgespritty 
clods from tearing hoofs In showers around them flew, , 

t Spri*ttial, d. Obs. Forms: a. SEprytwalle, | 
6 -ual; 5-6 spritual (6 -all), 8 spiritual. / 3 . 
5-6 spretualL [Reduced form of SpiRtTUAh al\ 
Spiritual. 

a. ri42o Chron. Vilod, 1617 Two sprytwalle ladyus he 
ordeynede ]jo To ocupy hat worshipfulle state in hurre 
absens. x^6 Tindale 1 Cor. ii. 15 He that i.s sprituall 
discusseth all thynges. 1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 122 
\Vherfor..we may precede to the fauty.s in the sprytual 
ppte. X789 Burns Kirk's Alarm xvii, Calvin's sons ! Cal- 
vin’ssons! Seize your spiritual guns, 
p. 1498 Keg. Privy Seal Scott. (1908) I. 34/2 Ony uther 
courtis sprctuall or temporal!. 1526T1NDALF. i Cor. ij. 13 
Makyngespretuall comparesons of sprctuall thinges. 1554-9 
H. Sponner in Songs ^ Ball.^ Phil. ^ Mary (18^) 8 
Musyck in spretuall rimes and psalms. 

Hence + SpritnaTity; fBpvi*tnoXly adv. Obs. 
tSz$ Tikdale z Cor. ii. 14 Nether can he preceave them 
because he is spretually examyned. *567 Keg. Pris^^ Coun- 
cil Scot. I. 537 Diverse of the Nobilitie, Spritualitie, and 
Commissaris of burrowis. 

Sprx*ty, a. Nowtf/o/. Also 7 sprytie; Sc. 

6 sprety, 8-9 spritty. [f. Sprite sb."] a. Spirited, 
b. Spirituous, 

XSX3 Douglas yEneid xi. viii. 26 For cith it is for till 
assay, and se Quhat may our sprety fors in the melle. 1607 
Markham Cavel. ir. (1617) 126 Till you see him cuen wUh a 
sprytie furie and an acciue nimblenes, passe and repasse in 
his stalle. 17x5 Pennecuik Mise, Sc. Poems xo Such spritty 
Liquor, cures us of all Sorrow. 1854 Miss 'B\K^st.T/orihampt, 
Gloss., SPrity, a term applied to wine or beer when the 
ilfother or concreted matter is separated, and floats about 
in small particles. 

Sproat (sprJut). Angling, [f. the name of the 
inventor, W. H. Sproat of Ambleside.] Sproat- 
bend {kook), sproat kook, a light fish-hook with a 
wide and slightly flattened bend, short front, and 
point set well inwards. 

fx866 W. H. Sproat in Field x Dec., I send ..salmon 
hooks made by Messrs. Hutchinson and Son, of Kendal, 
They have affixed my name to them.] 1871 ‘Stone- 
henge’ Brit. Rur. Sports (ed. 9) 1. v. 276 The sproat-bend, 
which is intermediate between the round-bend and the 
Limerick, has also come a good deal into use of late for 
trout. 1883 Cent. Mag.p\\y 378/x He attached a sproat 
hook, No. iJ, with a gut snell eight inches long. x888 Goode 
Atner. Fishes ao Thirty or forty yards of braided silk or 
linen line, and a Sproal-bend hook 

Sprocket (sprp*ket), sb. Also 6 sprokett, 6 , 9 
Bproket. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . Carp, and Build. A triangular piece of timber 
used in framing, esp. one fastened on the foot of 
a rafter in order to raise the level of the eaves. 

1536 MS. Acc. St. yohn's Hosp.. Canierb., To Nycoles & 
Horton for makyng sproketiis & a grunsyll att Amoldes, 
i\d. 1593 MS. Clturchtv. Acc. St. Andrew’s, Canterb., 
For setting vp a forme, nayles and sproketes, xiij d. 1703 
[R. Neve] City d* C. Purchaser i2X A Coving-comish . . has 
a great Casement, or Hollow in it, which is commonly 
Lathed and Plaister’d upon Compass, Sprockets, or 
Brackets. x88o Leaning Quantity Survey. 61 Sprockets. — 
State what size two arc cut out of. 

2. A projecUon (either forked or simple) from 
the rim of a wheel, engaging with the links of a 
chain. 

1750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 126 Sprockets are made 
not unlike a large Horse Shoe, drove into the Wheel, and 
the Chain works on them. 1875 Knight Diet. MecK 522/1 
The sprockets on the wheel are adapted to receive the links 
of thechain successively. Ibid. 2292/2 The sprockets may 
be forked, and thus made to partially embrace the links of 
the chain. C. 'T. C. Monthlv Gas. Jan. 21 A roller- 

(^in passing over ordinary sprockets, 
b. attrib, in sprocket-wheel. 


1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1780) s.v. Pump, The 
sprocket-wheels, employed to wind it up from the .ship’s 
bottom. 1792 J. Townsend youm. Spain I. 170 It tthe 
norla] consists of a band or girdle passing over a sprocket 
wheel. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 239 Above the upper 
extremities of these tubes there is fixed a sproket-wheel 
worked by crank-handles. ^x86o H. Stuart Seaman’s 
Catech. 54 It is rove round the sprocket-wheel of the cap- 
stan. 18^ Westm. Gas, 21 Nov. 7/2 The chain, instead of 
acting direct on the driving wheel, passes from tne sprocket 
wheel to another at the back of the saddle. 

c. ellipt. A sprocket-wheel, esp. that of a cycle. 
1886 J. M. Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 3 Parts of the 
Capstan. Drum head, barret, sprocket. 1893 Fortn. Rev. 
No. 314. 241 The elliptical sprocket, or lower chain-wheel, 
has caused much discussion. 

attrib, 1897 0 «////^XXX. 277/2 A wheel, from handle-bar 
I to sprocket-chain. Ibid, 370/2 A sprocket-lock, which was 
guaranteed to prevent any sprocket from revolving. Ibid. 
37*Af I snapped in its place my sprocket-guard. 

3 . PJatii, One of the teeth of a pawl-rim. 

1903 Speaker 7 Feb. 452/1 The Hermione capstans are of 
the dangerous old-fashioned type, fitted with the antiquated 
pawls and sprockets, xpo6 7'emple Bar Jan. 59 The little 
iron pawls.. begin to click and clatter, as they pass over 
their sprockets. 

Hence Spro’cketed a., furnished with sprockets. 
1895 Queenslander 7 Dec. loji/t The chain runs on and 
engages sprocketed wheels. 

I Sprod. north, dial. [Of obscure origin,] A 
! salmon in its second year. 

1 16x7 Shuttleworihd Acc. (Cheibam Soc.) 2x8 A salmon and 
\ sprodes and troutes. a 1672 Willochby Hist. Pise, (1686) 

' IV. iv. 189 Nostratibus in fluvlo Ribble agri Eboracensis 
I Salmones primo zetatis anno Smelts dicuntur; secundo 
I Sprods. 1677 Johnson in Ray Corresp. (1B48) 127, I am a 
I little jealous that their Sprods are but Scurves. x86i Act 
I 24 < 5 * 25 l^ict, c. log §4 All migratory fish of the genus 
I salmon,. .that is to say salmon, ..tubs, yellow fin, sprod, 

! herling (etcl. 1884 IVestmorl, Gas. i Nov. 5/5 A good 
i many morts and sprods have been landed from the lower 
reaches of the Kent. 

Sprong. Now dial. Also 5 spronge. [Of 
obscure origin: cf. Phono sb.'^^] =Peong sb.'t 
I and 2. Hence Sprongfol. 

1492 Ryman Poems Ixxxv. 5 in Archiv Stud. neu. SPr, 
LXXXIX. 25s When dredefull deth to the shal come And 
smyte the with his spronge. 1756 Toldervy Hist. 2 Or- 
phans 1 . 146 She threw a fork at me that had three sprongs. 
1870 Kennedy Fireside Stories $8 (E.D.D.), For every 
sprong-full he threw out, two camein. x888Elworthy JP. 
Somerset IVord-bk. 704 One o* the sprongs is a-brokt out o’ 
the dung clow, a 1904 in Eng. Dial. Did. (Kent and 
Somerset). 

Sprong, obs. f. pa. t. and pa. pple. Spring v. 
SpronJi: Obs. exc. dial. Also i spranca, 5 

spronke, [OE. spranca% cf. WFIem, spranke 
branch of a vein or artery.] 
fl. A shoot, sprout. Obs. rare. 
cxooo ./Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 139 Stirps, slyb, net 
spranca. Ibid. 149 Plante, treowes sprancan. a xxoo in 
Napier 0. E. Glasses 54/2 Labruseas, sprotu, sprancan. 
CX440 Paltad, oil Hush, xit. 1x6 After dayes vij vp hem 
(peaches] take ; By tbenne out wol a spronke of hem be 
lette Vppon the shelle. 

2 . dial. The stump of a tree or tooth. 

1838 in Holloway. X847- in dial, glossaries (Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey). 

+ Sproulc Obs,'~^ [Cf. Spbank S.J a spark. 
CZ290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 205 Anon so he hadde word 
i-seid, hat fuyr aquemle ech spronke. 

fSprot^- Obs, Forms: a. 1-2, 4-7 sprot, 
I, 4-6 sprott, 5-6 sprotte. 5-7 eprote. 
[OE. sprot,*=^Fns., MDu, and Du,, MLG. sprot 
(hence G. sprott, \sprotte, obs. Da. sprot, sprat, 
spryl).'\ a. =SPBAT.rAti, b. A smelt, 
a. ciooo iELFRic Lives Saints xxxi. 1271 Hi callc ne 
mihton, Ne fisceras ne be sylf, ^efon anne sprot. exo55 
Byrhi/ertlCs Handboc in Anglia VIII. 310 Da myclan 
hwslas and tfa lytlan sprottas and call fisc kynn. c xzio in 
Napier Conirih. O, E, Lexicog, 14 Silurus, sprot, glaucus, 
hwuling. 1309-10 Durlu Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 8. 1328-^ 
Exek. K, R, Mem, m. 125, Piseem qui dicitur sprot 24.. 
Piers 0/ Fulham in Hartsborney^«c. A/r/r. T. iipThecely 
fisshes can nat hem selff excuse ; Tyl! it be spitted like a 
sprotte. 1502 Arnoloe Chron. (1811} 263 Rede sprottis; x i 
cades maketh a last, 1535 Ad 27 Hen. VIII, a 3 Fisher 
nicn.,vse commonly toconducte and conuey their hearing, 
sprottes, and other fyshe to..Kyngstone. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 434 Sprots salted baue a special propcrtle to heal 
the biting of the beetle or venomous fly Prestcr. 

CX475 Cath, Angl. 357/x Spiote, epimera, piscis esf, 
1557 W. Turner Ep, in Gesner Hist, Anim. (1558) 1296 
Apua qua a Cantabrigensibus uocatura Spirlyng, a Londin- 
ensibus, dum recens est, a Sprote ; el infumata aiede Sprote, 
aut a dryed Sprote. 1583 Shuttleworlhs' Acc, (Cbetham 
Soc.) 7 Rede herynges and a bundrethe^ of sprotes, xij'*. 
1609-10 Ibid, x86 A hundreth of sprotes, 
attrib, 1499 Maldon Court Rolls Bundle 58 No. 2 b, Pro 
le mesurage v, cbaldrc cob’s pro j sprotebote. 1500 Ibid. 
Bundle 50 No. 2, De custum. j sprotbote, iit. d. 

Sprot Sc. (and north.). Also 9 sprote, 
spxott. [Cf. Sprat s 6 . 3 ] A coarse kind of rush 
or rush-like grass. 

ex6oo Lindesay’s (Pitscotlie) Chron. (S.T.S.) I. 336 note. 
The fluir layd with greine scheirrittis, with sprottis, med- 
wartis, and flouris. x8o8 Jasiieson s.v. Sprat, They arc 
called sprotes tin] Ang[us). 1825 Ibid. Suppl., Fossd,..a 
mat of rushes or sprots, laid on a horse. 1853 G, Johnston 
Nat, Hist. E. Borders 199 yuneus acuii/lorus. Sprat or 
Sprot. 1883 G, M‘Mickael Notes IVay thr. Ayrshire -jZ 
All east of this is moorland, clad with bent, heath, and 


3 . rare. [Of obscure origin.] (See qnot.) 


1^6 E. Jesse Auecd. Dogs 269 The otter swims and dives 
with great_ celerity, and in doing the latter, it throws un 
sprots or air bubbles. 

Sprot-barley, obs. variant of SpitAT-BAittEy. 
Sprote Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i sprota, 
4-5, 9 sprote, 5, 9 sprot, 9 8pro(o)at. [Com- 
mon Tent.: OE. r/rq/a, = MDu. sfrole,sproot(yb\s. 
sport), MLG. sprote, sprate, OHG. j//-<J2za(MHG. 
sprozze, G.sprosse), ON. sprotl, related to SruouT v. 
OE. had also sprot neut., which may be partly re- 
presented in the later form with short vowel.] 
fl. A shoot, sprout, twig, rod. Obs. 
cioso in Wr.-Wiilcker 378 Clauus, nsj! o 35 e sprota. 
j a 1x00 m Napier O. E. Glosses 83 Sarmentorum, sprotena. 
j a 1300 Havelok 1142, I ne haue hws, y ne haue cote, Ne 
I ne haue siikke, y ne haue sprote. Noah's Ark \x\. 

j Non-Cycle Mystery Plays 22 For I have neither ruff nor 
I ryff, Spyer, sprund, sprout, no sprot [rime boat], C1460 
Townley Myst. il. 290, I wold tlmt it were in thi throte, 
Fyr, & shefe, and ich a sprote. 

b. pi. Small sticks or twigs ; bits of branches 
blown from trees. Also sprote-wood. 

1825 in Jamieson Suppl. 1847 in Halliwell. 1854- in dial, 
glossaries (Northampt., Yks., Sc.). 

2 . A chip, shiver, or splinter. 

Freq, c X400, in phr. in, into, on sprotes, 
c X400 Maundev. (183^ xxiL 238 The Tronchouns fien in 
I sprotes and peces alle aboute the Halle, c X400 Destr. Troy 
1 5783 Speiris into sprottes spronge ouer hede. c 1400 Sege 
j Jerus. (E.E.T.S.J 554 Spakly her speres on sprotes ^cy 
[ geden. 

I 1825 Jamieson Suppl., Sprot, a chip of wood, flying tom 
the tool of a carpenter. 

t Sprote Obs. [ = MLG. (and LG.) sprote, 
sprule, MDu. sproete (Du. sproet), G. sprosse, 
•{sprusse, perhaps related to prec.] A spot on 
the skin ; a freckle. Hence Sproted ppl. a,, 
j spotted. Obs. 

I a X400-5Q Stockholm Med, MS. 145 A good watir to purgyn 
' a mannys face of sprotys. 1422 tr. SecretaSecret., Priv. Priv. 
233 Eyen that bene whit y-freklet, or i-sprotid, or blake. 

, t Sproty, a. Obs,—^ [? f. Sprote 1,] Small, thin, 
weak. 

} cx^'^Eng. Contj, Irel, 54 The Erl. .was samroed, with 
j grey eghen, wommanes vysage, & sproty smal spech [L. voce 
• exili], short nek. 

f Sprounting, vbl, sb, 0 bsr~''^ Spouting. 
x6oi Mrs. D’Anvers Acotiemia 31 I’ve seen. .Maudlin 
walks and Christ-Church Fountain, A thing that makes a 
mighty sprouniing. 

Sprout (sprout), sb."^ Also 4,- 6 sproute, 7 
sprowt(0, 8proot(e. [Related to Sphout z/.i 
Cf. MDu. spruie, spruyte (Du. spruit, WFris. 
sprjfi), MLG, spruU, spruut, NFris. sprot, sprbd.^ 
1 , A shoot from a branch, root, or stump of a 
j tree, shrub, or plant; a new growth developing 
from a bud into a branch, stalk, sucker, etc. 

a X300 £. £, Psalter Ixxix. 12 He streked his pal(m]lres 
to se, And his sproutes to he strenie to be. 1602 FuL' 
bbcke 2nd Pt. Paratl, 53 If cerlaine sprowtes or braunches 
doe grow vpon the stocke, the cutting of these sprowtes or 
braunches or the destroying of them is wast, 1638 Wilkins 
New IVorldxlv, (X707) 126 The Experiment of Trees cut 
down which will of themselves put forth Sprouts. 1^3 
Evelyn De la Quint.^ Compl, Gard, II. Refl. A^Ic. 63 
The New Sprouts which shoot out at the Extremities of 
a Pruned Branch, axjzz Lisle Hush. I1757) 376 Peach- 
trees are so difficult to be kept.. if the gardener does not 
perfectly understand the way of cutting them, and taking 
tbeir sprouts away. 1784 Cowper Task in. 52B He pinches 
from the second stalk A pimple, that portends a future 
sprout, 1849 Cupples Green Hand xvi, (1856) 159 The 
ferny sprouts of young cocoas-^ 1856 Olmsted Slave States 
76 A large, square yard, growing full of Lombardy poplar 
sprouts, from the roots of eight or ten old trees, ^ 

Jig- 1673 O. Walker Educ. viii. 68 No Nation civil or 
barbarous., that express not their Joy and mirth by h[sc. 
dancing], which makes it seem a sprout of the Law of 
Nature. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877)1.64 All human 
minds are but sprouts from the same infinite source. 

b. A rudimentary shoot of a seed ; the acrospire 
of grain. 

z6xo Holland Camden’s .Brit. 485 The_ best b.nrly, of 
which steeped in water and lying wet therein untill it spurt 
agatne, then, after the said sprout is full come, dried and 
parched over a kill, they make store of mault. 1673-4 Grew 
Anal. PI., Anal. Trunks 11. 1 . (1682) 124 A Sprout from a 
Seed. 

Jig, 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. 167 So the rest of the Churches 
show, what sprouts they have of the Aposiolike seed, 
o. pi. Young or tender shoots or side-growths 
of various vegetables, esp. of the cabbage-kind, 

1639 O. Wood Aiph. Bk. Secrets sizg The juyee of young 
Sprowts of Nettles snuffed. 1698 M. Lister Journ. Paris 
(x6^) X50, I never saw in all the Markets once Sprouts, 
that is, the tender Roots of Cabages. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 3x7 T X7 Dined on a Knuckle of Veal and Bacon. Mem. 
Sprouts wanting. 1721 Bailey, Sprouts, a Sort of young 
Coleworts. Did. Rust., Sproids, small shoots of old 

Cabbage, in Winter, when they Mgin to Bloom and Head. 
X842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 640 The roots, more especially 
those of the Swedish turnip, . .will produce an abundance of 
delicate sprouts through Februaryand March. 1858 GleNNV 
Gard. Everyday Bk. 99/2 You may now clear away all the 
stems and remains of cabbages that have supplied vou with 
sprouts.. xB^ Amer.Natnralut XXl.e^i Tne tall (variciy 
of Brussels sprouts] is quite distinct in habit and leaf from 
the divarf, the former having less crowded ‘sprouts *. 

d. ellipt. for Brussels sprouts (see Brussels). 

1858 Glennv Gard. Everyday Bk. 271 Turnips, Sprout^ 
Spinach, Savoys. 



SPROUT. 


e. C/.S. A variety of potato# 

x868 U» S* Cc7mtmsiontr Agric* (1869) 240 Michigan 

White Sprouts. 

2 . transf, a. Something resembling a sprout in 
appearance, formation, or growth. 

1597 A. M. Ir. GnitUvieau's Fr. Chh'urg, 22/2 An cxcrcs* 
cence of flcshe, havinge divers small sproutes. 1822-7 Good 
Study 611 The tegumental Iaminm..some* 

times giving rise to sprouts or branches of a very grotesque 
appearance. 

*|*b. Abranchofariver. Obs. (Cf. Sprout^.^ 5.) 
X794 Morse Awer. Geog,n^ To build a bridge over the 
sprouts of Mohawk river. 

3 . Jig, Applied to persons : A scion. 

1725 Ra>!Say Gent, Sheph. i. ii, When round the ingle* 
edge young sprouts are rife. 1779 J, Moore yinv Soc, Fr. 
II. I. 9 This Kind of poison, bemg often poured upon the 
young sprouts of fortune and quality, gradually blasts the 
vigour of the plants. 2819 Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, The noble 
Athclstane,..ihc last sprout of the sainted Confessor I Ibid. 
xlv, That resuscitated sprout of Saxon royalty. 1875 
Tennyson Q. Mary i. v, Then the bastard sprout, My sister, 
is far fairer than myself, 

4 . To put through a course of sprouts^ to beat, 
birch, or flog; to subject to a course of severe 
discipline or training. CI.S, 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp-Hunt. ii. 15 See that he be put 
through a ‘regular course of sprouts'. 1858 in Bartlctt 
(1859) S.V., Any gentlemen who want to be put through the 
necessary course of preliminary sprouts. 1897 Outing 
XXIX. 484/1 He put the ladies Ire. dog>) through a course 
of sprouts which ultimately developed brUltani.. working 
qualities. 

6 . The action of sprouting or of putting forth 
new growths, rare, 

1586 T. B. La Prittiaud. Fr, Acad, I. 666 Every evill (.as 
Cicero saitb) in the first sprout thereof may be easily stopped. 
1824 Lamb £tia 11. Blapcsmoor in H—shire^ All Ovid on 
the walb, in colours vivider than his descriptions. Action 
in mid sprout, with the unappeasable prudery* of Diana. 

6 . Special Combs. : f sprout cauliflower, 
sprouting broccoli (ddr.) ; sprout flow U,S,^ the 
first flow or flood of water sluiced into a rice-field, 
causing the seed to sprout ; sprout-hill (see 
quoL); sprout-land i/..?., land covered with the 
sprouts of trees or shrubs. 

1728 Bradley Diet, Bet, s.v. BreceB\ I call it in English, 
the Sprout Cauliflower, because the Brocoli..is the Flower I 
stalk with the Flower bud at the End of it. 1766 | 
Museum Fust VI. 317 In wet weather these insects [sc, 
ants) accumulate cavernous heaps of sandy particles 
amongst the grass, called by the labourers, sprout-hills. 1836 
OLi^tsTED Stave States ^71 This is termed the ‘sprout flow', 
and the water is left on the field until the seed (i. e. rice] 
sprouts. 2862 Thoreau Excurs. (19x4) 2x9 About tbe second 
of October, these trees [Le. maples]. .are most brilliant, 
though many are still green. In ‘sprout-lands' they seem 
to vie with one another. 

+ Sproat, si.^ Obs. rare. Also sprut(t. [? Cf. 
Norw. tpruta (Da. blxkspnUtt) cuttle-fish.] Some 
kind of fish. 

c X340 Durh, Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 36 In j Sfjrutt et merling 
empt., xxjd. Ibid, iiij kyling, j sprut, xijs. iijd. Ibid.^ 
XXX keling, j leng, j sprout, et kodeling. 

Sprout (spraut), v,^ Forms: a. 3 spruten, 
4, o sprute, 6 spruit, spruyt. / 3 . 5 sproufcyn, 
6-7 sproute, Bprowt(e, 6- sprout. [OE. *sprutan 
(cf. dsproten pa. pple.), ^WFiis. sprute (NFris. 
sprdt)f MDu, spruten^ spruyten (Du. spniiten)t 
MLCj. spruten J MHG. spriezen (G. spriessesty 
+ spreussefi). Cf. OE. sprytan (rare) and sprytian 
Sprit v?- The 16th cent, forms sprttifj spruyt^ 
are due to Da. spruiten,'\ 

1 . intr. To grow, issue, or proceed as a sprout 
or sprouts ; to shoot forth or spring up by natural 
growth. Freq. in fig. context, and const, of ot(t 
of from ^ etc. ’ 

ex2co Trin. Colt. Horn. 217 An jcrd sal spruten of icsse 
more. CX230 Mali Meid. xx Meidenhad is te blosme hat, 
beo ha eanes fulliche forcoruen, ne spruteS ha neauer eft. 
XS3S CovERDALE SougSol. iv, 13 The frulcs that sproute in 
the, are like a very paradyse of pomgranates with swete 
frutes. e 1572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre xvii. The bough, 
the braunch, the tree. From which do spring and sproute 
such fleshlie seedes. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy 11, iii.^ 60 To 
raine vpon Remembrance with mine Eyes, That it may 
grow, and sprowt, as high as Heauen. x6tx Coryat 
Crudities 87 These >dnes 1 haue scene grow so high, that 
they haue sprowled cleane aboue the toppe of the tree. 
1662 J. Tatham Aqua Triumph, i A Corttu-copia out of 
which all sorts of Flowers seem to sprout, a 1708 Beveridge 
Priv. Th. II. (1730) 65 If the Love of Money be the Root of 
so many Sins of Omission, how many Sins of Commission 
must needs sprout from it. 1762 Foote Orator i, The 
luscious fruit sprouting from the apex of each of my rami- 
fications, X879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 141 Verse sprouting 
from verse as simply as leaf from leaf. ^ 1882 Vines tr. 
Sachs' Bot, 282 Since the filaments which produce the 
aniheridia and oogonia sprout from it. 19^ Hichens 
Garden of Allah Prel. iv, A straggling black moustache 
sprouted on his upper lip, 

irons/. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. Countries I. 4 A light- 
blue striped pair of pantaloons, sprouting from an enormous 
pair of wooden boots, 

b. Const, with adverbs, as forth, out, up, 

*530 Palscr. 730/2, 1 sprowte out, or spring out, as yonge 
floures, or buddes, or the grasse doth, je poings, 1604 E. 
GCrimstone] D'Acosias Hist. Indies iv. viii, 228 Like as 
cut of the great armes of trees, there commonly sprowt 
foorth lesse. 1626 Bacon Syli'a § 407 That Leafe faded, but 
the young Buds did sprout on. 1665 Hooke Microgr.^o 
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SPROUTING. 


Nccr the root of this Plant, were sprouted out several small 
B^ranches. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) L 293 Among 
their cltfts.. various substances sprout forward, which are 
either really vegetables, or tbe nests of insecis, 1837 F* 
Keith Bot. Lex. 92 The shoots or branches.. are no sooner 
browsed or bitten off than an increased number of new ones 
begin to sprout up in their place. x86i J. R. Greene Man. 
Anim. Ktngd., Coetent, 171 In most Zoaniharia cither five 
or six tentacles first sprout forth. 

Jig. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 210 The 
ruites of the Pelagian hxresie, now spruittlng vpe litle and 
lUIe. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. Wks. 1851 III. 84 The 
warme enusion of his last blood, that sprouted up into 
eternall Roses to crowne his Martyrdomc. x66o F, Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 14 From this cursed Doctrine are 
sprouted forth many diverse Sects. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Improrv. 22 Out of such a Bank will sprout out many Lumber 
houses and smaller Banks, to quicken Trade. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. n. § 23 You shall sec natural and just ideas sprout 
forth of themselves. 

iransf 1870 Rock Text, Fabr, 63 Gold thread sprouting 
up like loops. 

o. Of persons : To originate or spring. 

1582 Stanyiiurst jEueis iii. (Arb.) 73 From whence [sc. 
Hesperus) ourc auncelrye sprouted. 16x2 T. Tavlor Comm. 
Titus Dcd., Cham, of whomc quickely sprowted that cursed 
race of ihe Cananites. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. ii. 17 The 
stock whence all men sprout was most impure and unholy. 

2 . Of a tree, plant, seed, etc. : To put forth, 
throw up or out, a sprout or sprouts ; to develop 
new growths or shoots ; to bud. 

a X300 Cursor M. 11216 He hat J>e walud wand moght ger 
In a night leif and fruit ber,..And in a night sua did it 
sprute To flur and fruit. CX440 Promp. Pam. 471/x 
! Sproutyn, or burionyn,../rr/w/£». 1562 Turner ir. 

I (1568) 156 Tribulus that bath tbe prickcs in the leaues doth 
! spruit or bud oute later. 1626 Bacon Svlva § 604 There be 
very few Cr eatures, that participate of the Nature of Plants, 
andMctalU both; Coralt is one.. : Another is Vitriol, for 
that is aptest to sprout with Moisture. 1632 Sanderson 
Serm. 554 .An egge may be hatched into a bird, and a 
kirnell sprowt and grow into a tree. 1765 Museum Rust. 

IV, 288 According to the lime each sort of seed may require 
to sprout, c 1787 G. White Selbome ii, The tree sprouted 

j for a lime, then withered and died. 1832 Hr, Martineau 
i Life in li'itds ii. 27 Robertson lets the seed fall into the 
; CTound, and it sprouts. 1847 Tennyson .Pr/«c. iv. 187 But 
I nis brows Had sprouted, and the branches thereupon spread 
, out at top. 1862 Gouldurn Pers. Relig. ii. (1873) ix If a 
! branch does not sprout, and put forth leaf and blossom in 
1 the spring, we know that it is a dead branch. 

I fis- *fiSS Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. 25 Let him now get but the 
stump of a Crown, and with wise wateting thereof, it would 
sprout afterwards. 1856 Boker Poems, etc. (1857) II. i 
Should his money sprout and yield a thousand fold. 1878 
T. L. CuYLER Pointed Papers 6 The evangelist let fall the 
only seed that can sprout into a true regeneration, 
b. Const, with adverbs, as forth, out, up, 

7589 R. Robinson A Golden Mirrottr (Cbetham Soc.) 20 
Each spray was sprouted out with buds. z6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit, 227 llxe Hawthorne, which upon Christmas- 
day sprouteth forth as well as in May. 1651 French Distill, 

V, 1x7 Unttll the Wheat begin to germinate, or to sprout 
forth. X7XX Addison Sped, No. 98 f 1 Like Trees new 
lopped and pruned, tlmt will certainly sprout up and 
flourish with greater Heads than before. 1765 Museum 
Rust, IV. 256 The remaining part of the herb must be 
mowed close to the ground; after which it continueth to 
sprout out again. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hori, 686 If 
they are cut off close to the collar of tbe plant, tt will sprout 
out again, 1846 j- Baxter Ltbr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) L 
259 Ine young plants. .are thus encouraged to sprout out. 

fig. 1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 2 The 
Christians being settled in Peace again, the Church began 
to sprout out and flourish anew. 1743 J. Davidso.n Asneid 
(1826) II, 13s Into so many shapes she turns herself,., with 
so many snakes the grim Fury sprouts up, 

o. spec. To germinate, begin to grow, pre- 
maturely. 

1683 Rector's Bk, Clayvjorth (1910) 70 The Harvest was 
wett, w'^ caused our wheat to sprout. *7^3 Mills Pract. \ 
Husb. II. 305 The error of sowing wheat that had sprouted. 
X846 j. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (cd. 4) II. 213 Occa- 
sionafiy brushing off the eyes (of potatoes) if they have 
a tendency to sprout. x86o Alt Vear^ Round No. 74. 560 
To lift some corn that was sprouting in tbe field in conse- 
quence of wet weather. z^SS Pall Malic. SNov.a/zMany 
a field of com is sprouted which by a little more prompti- 
tude would have been saved with ease. 

3 . transf. Of earth, a surface, etc. : To bear, 
bring forth, or produce sprouts or sprout-like 
growths. Freq. const, with (a growth). 

1591 Sylvester Du Barlas 11. i. Chaos 555 The Night.. 
Moistens our Aire, and makes our Earth to sprout. 1822-7 
GaoaStudy Med. iiZ-z^ I. 470 Thus tbe strumous modifica- 
tion is sometimes found to have sprouted with fungous 
caruncles. 1854 Alukchasi Day ^ Nt. Songs, Dirty Old 
Man iii, The window-sills spiouted with mildewy grass. 
a 1884 T. Wi.NTHROP Love ^ Skates (Cent,), After a shower 
a meadow sprouts with the yellow buds of the dandelion. 

4 . irans. To cause (branches, leaves, etc.) to 
grow or shoot; to bear or develop, to put or throw 
forth or out, as sprouts. 

x6ox Dolman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (z6x8) iix. 793 These 
mounlainc Pines sprout their branches out of their roote 
close to the earth. 1626 Bacon Syha § 585 [These trees] 
are more lasting than those which sprout their leaues early 
or shed them DClimes. 1733 W. Ellis Ckiltem fy Vale 
Farm, 198 lliat will cau«e it in a little time to sprout out a 
small Radicle. 18x8 Keats Endyrn, i. 14 Trees old, and 
young, sprouting a shady boon For simple sheep. *827 
Hood Mids. Fairies ii, I . .bade that bounteous season bloom 
again, .And sprout fresh flowers in mine own domain, 
b. iransf. • 

1598 Barret Theor. IPdrres iv. L x2o Wealth bred their 
pride; their pride sprouted ambition. 1639 Hammond On 
Fs. ciii. 5 The new or young feathers, which the old Lagle , 


parly sprouts out. 2684 Contempl. St. Man i. v. (1699) 52 
The Earth.. sprouts out Miseries and Deaths even of whole 
Cities. 17XX W, Sutherland ShipbuUd. Assist. 2 How 
curiously their Fins are furl’d up, and again sprouted out 
at pleasure. 18x9 Lamb Elia Ser. i. On A cting ofMuuden, 
When you think he has exhausted his battery of looks, .. 
suddenly he sprouts out an cntirelyncw set of features, like 
Hydra. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. ilL (1872) IX. 309 
Several Lcrnean Hydras.. getting their heads lopped ofi, 
and at the same time sprouting new ones. 

+ 5 . rjl. To divide or ramify. Obsr^ 

, 170^ tr. Bosrnofi's Guinea 426 This River sprouts it self 
into innumerable Branches, 

6. a. To cause or induce (plants, seeds, etc.) to 
develop sprouts or shoots, esp. before planting or 
sowing them. 

x^o A, Huntefs Georg. Ess. (1803) 1 . 62 , 1 have sprouted 
allkindsofgrain inavarietyofsteeps, 1840 J. BuEL/<zr///rr*4 
Companion 248 Another mode of preventing failure. .in the 
growth of certain seeds— -and that is, by sprouting them be- 
fore they are planted. 1895 f 7 /r////^XXVlI. 18/2 The plants 
are sprouted WTthin doors. 

b. dial, and U.S. (See quot.) 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Sprout, to rub or break off the 
sprouts of potatoes. 1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sprout, v,^ Obs, exc, £//«/. [Cf. Nonv. and Sw, 
spruta, Da. sprude, in sense i, related to LG. spntt^ 
ten, spriitle (hence Da. sprtitte), MHG. and G. 
spritizen, and perh. identical in stem with prec,] 

L irans. To send forth in a spout or gush ; to 
spout or pour out\ to squirt. 

1592 R. D, Hypnerotomachia 34 Her [the statue’s! smal 
t6ates..did sprowt out smal streamings of pure ..water. 
1646 J, Hall Poems 1. 65 What dost thou thinke I can re- 
taine All this and sprout it out againe? As a surcharged 
Whale doth spew Old Rivers to receive in new. xB86- in 
Lane, and Yks. dialect use. 

2 . intr. To issue in a spout or gush. Also 
iransf. of the sun ; To pour down rays. 

x6ii CoTGR., lallir, to spurt out, sprowt vp,..as water 
forced out ofa spout. 1614 Gorges vi. 242 I he wether- 

beaten paunch she cast Out of tbe corpes, and then at last 
She lets the sunne thereon to sprout.^ 1624 Wotton Arch. 
112 By the turning of a cocke, they [t c. pipes] did sprout 
ouerinterchangeablyfromsidetoside. x6soBuLWERW«Mr<v 
pomet. 181 Who bad such abundance of milk in hir breasts, 
as was not only sufficient to suckle a Child, but it moreover 
sprouted out exuberantly. 

Sproniiage. rare. [f. Spbout sb.^ + -age.] 
Sprouts collectively ; new growth. In quot.^/^. 

x86o Masson in Macm. Mag, 11 . 7 The rate of the [Uierary] 
growth, tbe amount of fresh sproutage that shall appear, 

Sprout-cale. (See quot.) 

An erroneous rendering of older Flem. sprechkelle (Du. 
sprokkelmaand, G. dial, sporkel, sPurkel). 

1778 G. White Selbome Ixxix, Our Saxon ancestors cer- 
tainly had some sort of cabbage, because they call tbe month 
of February sproul-cale. 

Sprouied (sprau'ted), ppl, ay [f. Sprout z'.i] 
That has developed a sprout or sprouts ; spec, of 
com that has germinated prematurely. 

1483 Cath, Aftgl. 357/1 Sprowtyd htnys, f^Hrese. 1583 
Stvdbes Anat. Abus. ti. (2882) 47 In the mlddest shall be 
neuer a good come, but such as is mustle sprouted, and 
naught 1763 hliLLS Pratt. Husb. II. 306 This was like- 
wise sowed with sprouted com. 1766 Complete Farmer 
Madder, 1 likewise sowed at tbe same time some of this 
sprouted seed. 1832 Scorehy Farm Rep. 8 in Husb. III. 
(L.U.K.), This . . is not unfrequenlly the cause ofa crop being 
sprouted and damp. 2842 Louix>n Suburban Hori. 641 
Planting cither sets, or sprouted sets, . .will produce potatoes 
fit to gather about the end of May. 2883 Knowledge 20 
July 43/2 It is. .far better to plant sprouted [beet] seeds. 

tSproutedf pph Obs. [f. Sprout zt.^J 
Spouted, sprayed. 

1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies viii. § i. 53 And the like is of 
inistes ; as also of the sprouted water to make a perfume. 

Sprou*ter. rare, [f. Sprout zr.ij One who 
or that which causes plants, etc., to sprout. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie{Nch.) 14 And first, 0 Pheebus, when 
1 do descriue The Springtyme sproutar of the herbes and 
flowris. 

Sprouting (sprau*tiq), vhl. sb.'^ [f. Sprout v.^] 
1 . The action of the verb, in various senses ; an 


instance or occasion of this, 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health eexe 96 A sprowtyng or borstyng 
out in the secret places of manne and woman;.. some doth 
name it ycb for the pacient must crache and clawc, 1580 
HoLLYBAND7‘«tfT./V.7<?rr^,GVr;;rr2/r^/;/,abudding,asproul- 

ing. 163s Swan Spec. Af. vi. § i (1643) 183 The third [mat- 
ter) is pertinent to the sprouting and springing of the earth. 
i^qGiLviuDemonol. (2867) 41 These sacrihdngs were used 
. .at the sprouting of their com. 1763 Mills Pract. Hush. 
II. 336 The autumn was. .favourable to the sprouting of the 
com. 2813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Ckem, (18x4) 2*6 The 
process of malting should be carried on no farther than to 
produce the sprouting of the radicle. 1846 J. Baxter Lwr. 
Pract. Agric. (cd.4) I- 87 A second sprouting [of cabbagesj 
takes pl«e at the end of March. 1906 Brjt. Med. frul. ^ 
Jan. 63 A periodical sprouting of irregular pale 
fig. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xv. *44.Thougb perhaps 
Fcare may prevent the exercise and sproutmg':, nothing 
Love can pluck up the root of sinn& 1673 G. 

Educ. ii. 19 Prevent the very first beginning^ ^d sprow 
ings of bad actions. 1768-74 Tucker ff -Lnutme of 
6^ Nor can you be too vigilant to 
evil weeds that may start up la them Bo 

b. attrib., as sprouting condtlton, ttme. 

1601 Hoslakd tS?uh?dewes 

time. 1733 W. Esms “ 

brought Into a sprouting Condition. 
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2 . A spront, new growth, or shoot. Also transf, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 380 It hath small tender branches or 
spruytinges. 383 The first springes or sprutinges are 

ve^ good to be eaten. 1665 Hooke Microgr, 194 Like the 
strings or sproutings of the herb Horse*tail. 1728 Gakdiner 
Rapiit on Gardens ir. 70 The tender Sproutings only let 
them spare, For Shoots 3^ct weak require protecting Care. 
1762 R, Guy Fract» Obs, Cancers 123 In another Week the 
Sproutings of Flesh began to go awaj*. 1822-7 Good Study 
Med,^ (1829) V. 612 The incrustation accompanied with horn- 
like, incurvated sproutings. 

yiff. 1649 Br, Reynolds Hosea vi. 87 The tender buds and 
sproutings of piety that are wrought within us. 1838 Tupprr 
Proverb, Philos. (1849) 245 Neither were the sproutings of 
his soul scared bj’ the brand of superstition. 

3 . The spitting or sputtering of molten metal. 

1891 in Cent. Diet. 

Sprou'tiiig, vbl. sb^ rare~^, [f. Speoct v.^'] 
The action of spouting. 

j6ii Cotcr., a spurting, sprowting, spouting, 

or spinning vp (of water). • 

Sprou*ting, ^pl. a. [f. Speout That 
sprouts, in senses of the verb. 

1 . Of buds, plants, etc. 

1590 Greene Never too late {1600) 20 His gnxue wisdom 
exceedes thy greene wit, and his ripened fruits thy sprout- 
ing blossomes. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc.^ To Master 
/K.C.jHere thou and I, under the sprouting vine,.. Will sit, 
1641 G. Sandvs Parapkr. Song Sotam. ii. iv, (jreen Figs 
on sprouting trees appear. 1721 Ramsay Content 2 When 
genial beams, .from the clod invite the sprouting com. 1870 
Bryant Iliad vi. I. 189 The sprouting wood Puts forth 
another brood. 

b. Sprouting broccoli^ a kind of broccoli pro- 
ducing sprouts. 

1852 G. W, Johnson Cottage Card, Diet. 149 Purple or 
Green Broco]i:..4 Sproutin]^. Syn.y Italian Sprouting, 
Grange’s Early Purple Sprouting [etc.], i^s Daily Netus 
20 April 5/4 Sprouting broccoli and turnip tops arc the 
cheapest green vegetables. 

2 . Of outgrowths from animal bodies. 

i68x Dryden eibs. 4- Achii, 542 But a whole Hydra more 
Remains of sprouting heads too long to score, 1739 S. 
Sharp p. xix, Since Sloughs are flung off by the 

sprouting new Flesh underneath. 1771 EncycL Brit, III. 
644 Dry lint.. at the same time is an easy compress upon the 
sprouting fungus. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 394 
The hemorrhoidal vessels . . that form or supply the sprout- 
ing tumours. 188SE. Oz^K\<v>Land beyondPoresi II. xlv. 
236 He. .had a small sallow face, a sprouting moustache, 
and dark eyes. 


Sproutlin^ (sprau-tlig). [f. Spbodt siA Cf. 
WKIem. spnuteling^ A little or yonng sprout. 
Also atlrib. In quots. 

1838 Blackw, Mag, XLIII. 314 ^Vhen Thiers the sprout- 
ling rebel began bis career of rebellion at the solries of M. 
Labtte. 187(5 T. S. Egan tr. Heine's Atta Trolly etc. 30 
My child, thou latest sproutling Of my loins. 
Sprowese, variant of Spbuce sb. 

Sprowl, obs. Sc. variant of Spba-wl v. 

Spruce (spr«s), sb. Also 4 Sprws, Sprwys, 5 
Sprewse, 6 Sprewce ; 5-“ Sprusse, 5-6 Spruse, 
6- Sprus, 7 Sc. Spruch. [Alteration of Pbcce, 
Prussia : cf. Spbucia.] 

+ L The country of Prussia. Also Spruce-land. 

See also Pfuce 2 a, quot. 1377. 

1378 Durh, Acc, (Surtees) 47 In xxiiij piscibus de 

sprws empL, \\s. 14.. Chaucer's Dethe Blaunche 1025 (MS. 
BodL 638^806 wolde not. .send men yn-to Walakye, To 
Sprewse & ^m-to Tartarye. 1521 in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 
ir. I. 292 Theexpedition of the Gentlemen ofSpruce. ^1530 
Bale K, Johan (Camden) 9 In Sycell, in Naples, in Venys 
and Ytalye, In Pole, Spruse and Berne. 2(539 Fuller Holy 
l^dr V. iiu 233 They busied themselves in defending of 
Christendome, . .as theTeutonick order defended Spruce-land 
against the Tartarian. 1656 G. Abbot Descr, World On 
the east and north corner of Germany lyeth a country called 
Prussia, in English Pruthen or Spruce. 

fb. allrib. in the sense of ‘brought or obtained 
from Prussia’, as Spruce board, canvas, chest, 
coffer, etc. Obs. 

In some instances implying ‘ made of spruce fir 
1497 Naval Acc, Hen. VIl (1896) 321, yj *spruce hordes. 
154s Rates of Customes a v b, Ciinuas called *sprewce can- 
uas the hundreth elles xx.s. 1640 in Entick London (1766) 
II. 167 Linnens : Gutting and spruce canvas. 1656 Act 
Covtniw, c, 20 Rates (165S) 470 Packing (^nvas, Guttings, 
and Spruce Canvas. 1461 Poston Lett. II, 37 On of the 
canvas baggis in the gret cofir, or in the *spruse chesL 1^0 
North Country Wills (Surtees) 174 The spruse chest which 
is in my lille chamber. 1445 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) II. 195 
j cistam vocatam *sprusse coffre. 1522 Wilts «S* N. C, 
(Surtees, i860) 106 , 1 bequeathe to my said Wyffe. .a spruse 
coffer. 1489 Will op R, Parbricdi (P.C.C., i Dogetl), My 
*spruce Compter and Euldences in the same: 1523 in Visit, 
Southwell (Chmden) 121 A ’spruse countre & a cup ^orde. 
i6i4GentlemanE'n^/. Way to Wealth i3Tarrc, mastes, and 
’Spruce-deales. 1626 Capt. Sshth Accid, Yng. Seatnen 10 
Laying that Decke with spruce deale of 30 foot long. 1670 
J. Smith Eng, Improv. Reviv'd 190 Neer the Water are 
Overall small Hutches made of boards for the ’Spruce 
Ducks to lay their Eggs in. 1524 in Rep. MSS. Ld. 
Middleton (1911) 372 Item paid. . for vj ’spruce clles,..vjs. 
1378 Durh. Acc. (Surtees) 47 In xl *spr%vysfisc emp. 

vj X. viij d. 1493 Bury Wills (Camden) 82, I beqwethe to 
Annej-s my doughtcra litell ’spruce forcer. 1550-1600 Csts- 
loins Duties (B.M. Addit. MS. 2 So 97 )» Iron. voc. Lewkes, 
or ’spruse iron. 1649 

of spruse or Spanish Iron. 1597 '^' Country (Surtees) 
II. J7S My best gowneand a ’spruce jerkyn. 1464 Mann. <5- 
Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 19s My mastyr lent hym a pyr bre- 
ga ndcrys wyth ’sprewse leder. iSS® 
fether, besane. 1593 N asre Four Lett. Conf. Wks. (Grosart) 


II. 221 A Broker, in a spruce leather ierkin with a great 
number of golde Rings on his fingers. 1656 G. Abbot 
Descr. World yo The English do.-bringfrom thence a kinde 
of leather, which was wont to be used injerkins, and called 
by the name of Spruce-Leather- Jerkins. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Sprnce^Leather^ a sort of Leatlier corruptly so 
call’d for Prussia Leather. 1553 in Daniel-Tyssen Surrey 
Ch. Goods (186^) to6 For vj dossen of ’spruse oker. 1687 J, 
Smith Art Painting (cd. 2)22 Vellow-Oaker is of two sorts, 
one called Plain-Oaker, and the other Spruce-Oaker. 1875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk, x. (ed 2) 367 Stained with 
burnt umber, and spruce ochre ground in oil. 1570 in Raine 
Rtchmondshire ffT//x (Surtees) 228 Forij ’sprowese skynes, 
i6sS Act Coiiunw, c. 20 Rates (1658) 475 Spruce skins tawed. 
1588 Skipping Lists Dundee (S.H.S.) 225 Ihone Jak hes of 
takill 14 ’spruiss stains. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign, s.v, 
Serplathj lik Sprusse stane conteinis twentie aucht pound 
Trois weicht. 1497 Naval AcC. Hen. V/litBgS) 241 A maste 
of a ’spruce tree- .bought for the foremast of the .seid ship, 
Ib/d.f An other Spruce tre mast. 15x1 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
‘Scot, IV. 284, Ixiiij pulleis of coppir, weyand vjclxxxxj 
pund of ’Spruse weeht. 1656 Act Commw. c. 20 Kates 
(1658) 477 ’Spruceor Muscovja-j’arn. 17x1 Lend. Gaz. No. 
4898/2 Polonia-Wool, Hogs-Bristles, Spruce-Yarn. 1572 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 178 Wyiliara Lyzarde for 
syze,.. ’spruce yolow,..Gowlde (etc.]. 

2 . ellipt. fa. A Spruce coffer or chest, f b. 
Spruce leatlier. c. Spruce beer, f d. Spruce ochre. 

a. 1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 273 Item a 
sprusse conteining y. coffres of my I^rdes. 1507 Pilton 
Churchw. Acc, (Som. Rec, Soc.) 54 Jtem one sprue. 

b. 1570 Levins Manip. 182 Spruce, corium pnmicatum, 
1611 J. Davies (Hcref.) Sco. Folly Wks. (Grosart) 11 . 63/x 
What present haue we here? A booke... What stuffe con- 
taines it? Fustian, perfect spruce. 

c. 1741 G. Berkeley snC less Suffolk's Lett. (1824) II, 182, 

I may hope to drink a bottle of spruce with you on Saturday 
night. Hartford Bridgew.x^lVaiicr. I’ll be as 

brisk, your honour, as bottled spruce in ^varm weather. 1826 
J. F, Cooper Mohicans vi, ‘Come, friend,* said Hawk-eye, 
..‘try alittle spruce*. 1837 Dickfns Pickso. xx, Printed 
cards, bearing reference to Devonshire cyder and Dantzic 
spruce. 1891 D/r/Zy Afxwx 23 Sept. 3/5 Witness ^ave him 
some hot spruce and ginger brandy, which cased him. 

d. 2761 f,\lHvxz Art's Treasury brown, burnt 
spruce, and umber. 

f 3 . colled. The Prussian people, Obs, 

1640 Sir W. Mure Counter-Buff \ o\ Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 6 
All vaste Teuton’s states, the Spruch, the Dan, Dispatch., 
some trustic man, Slercovms to pursue. 

4 . ellipt, =SpuucEriii. 

Freq. with specific epithets, as blacky red, white^ henilockf 
Canakianf Norway, Sitka spruce. 

1670 E^xlyn Sylva (ed. 2) xxii. 103 For masts, &c., 
those (firs] of Prussia, which wc call Spruce, and Norway. , 
are the best. 1717 Petiveriana lii. 2x3 Spruce or Hemlock- 
tree. 1772 Phil. Trans. LXII. 390 In Winter they taste 
strongly of the pine spruce, upon which thev feed. 1792 
Belknap Hist, Neto Han/psh. III. 1x0 The black spruce is 
used only for beer... Of this spruce is mode the essence, 
which is as well known in Europe as in Amerl^ 1824 
Scott in Lockhart (i8w) VII. 258 Oncset of insects is eating 
the larch, another the ^ruce. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract, 
Agrtc, (ed. 4) II. 331 The larch, spruce, and pine, require 
less space than the oak, chestnut, elm, &c. 1874 Stewart 
& Brandis Flora N. IVest India 526 On the south side of 
the Alps the Spruce forms large forests in Friaul. 

b. A species, or a single tree, of spruce fir. 

1832 Planting (L. U. K.) 174/2 The white, black, and 

red spruces are of inferior value to the Norway, 1857 A, 
Gray First Less. Bot, (1866) 25 The main stem of Pines 
and Spruces.. is carried on in a direct line throughout the 
whole growth of the tree, 1904 ‘ Q* (Quiller Covch) Fort 
Amity xxvii, The fragrance of the young spruces. 

c. The wood of the spruce fir. 

1853 Sir H. Douglas Mitit, Bridges (cd. 3) 39 The balks 
are of white pine, or spruce;, .the chcs.scs also are of spruce 
or white pine, 1894 OutingyiyiW, 291/1 The white spruce 
is a tough, springy timber, similar to ash. 

d. An oar made of this wood. 

1892 26 March y/sTbey were to use the new 

Ay Ung oars, and the * spruces * went much better than on the 
preceding day. 

5. altrib. (in sense 4), as spruce bark, -bough, 
-cone, forest, etc. ; spruce grouse, partridge, the 
spotted Canada gronse. 

Also U,S. in names of insects which attack spruce trees, as 
spruce-borer, bud worm, sawfly. 

1784 M, Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) 1 . loi Our ax-men., 
built us a very comfortable tent with ’spruce bark. x8^ 
hlEREDiTH Poems (1898) II, 145 Seeing. .Our households 
twinkle oflight Through ’spruce-boughs. 1783 Latham Gen. 
Synop, Birds II. Ii. 7^6 In winter (they] feed on ’spruce- 
cones and juniper-berries. 1874 Stewarp & Brandis Flora 
N, West India 529 Silver Fir is found in some of the ’Spruce 
forests of Saxony and Thuringia. 1874 Coues Birds N, W , 

394 7V/r<K7 Ca«nrtV«xrx,.. Franklin's ’Spruce Grouse, x868 

Rep. UF. Commissioner Agric, (1869) 176 Frames of canoes 
..covered with its bark, sewed with spruce or tamarack., 
root.s, and the seams calked with ’spruce gum. 1B94 Outing 
XXIII. 2QZ/2 The seams arc payed with melted spruce- 
gum, which effectually prevents leakage. jfji^Phil. Trans, 
LXIV. 377 Tlie red-game, with a smaller sort which re- 
semble them, called the ’spruce-partridge. 1783 Latuam 
Gen, Synop. Bir^is II. ii. 736 These (Spotted Grouse] are 
met with at Hudson's Bay, where they ore railed Wood or 
^ruce Partridges. sBjzCsjmzs N.Amer.Birtisu^s Teirao 
falcipennis of Siberia, the representative of our spruce par- 
tridge. 2862 Chambers's Encycl. IV. 334/2 The true ’Spruce 
Rosin flows spontaneously from the bark. 1872 Raymond 
Statist, Mines 4 * Mining syz A mountain thickly covered 
with pine and ’spruce tim^r. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
II. 111. 76 hiidst rank grass a ’spruce-tree stood. 1792 Bzl- 
ViUK? Hist. New-Hampsk. 111 . 265 In some of the new towns 
a liquor is made of ’spruce twigs, boiled in maple sap. 1868 
hloRRis Earthly Par, (1870) I- 1. 171 Then with their melan- 
choly sound The odorous ’spruce woods met around. 


SPRUCE. 

Sprace (sprws), a. and adv. Also 6-7 spruse 
7 sprewse, 8-9 Sc. sprush. [perh. from Spruce sb. 
I b in the collocation spruce (feather) Jerkin : cf. 
qnot. 1609 in sense 2 b.J 
1 1 . Brisk, smart, lively. Obs. 

In early quots, probably implying sense 2. 

1589. R. Harvey PI. Perc. 14 There steps me in a third 
tncksie, neat, nimble, spruse Artificer. 1598 E, Guilpik 
Skial. (1878) 21 Fine spruce young Pansa’s growne a mal- 
content. x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. (1612) 300 The 
sprewsest Citie-Lads for her would faine the Countrie-aire. 
1691 'Noqxs Atk.Oxon.W. ^^6 He wasaperjjon..ofaquick* 
warm, spruce and gay.fancy. 1705 HicKERiNCiLL/^r/t'x/.cn 
II. VH. 68 A Young Gentleman (of Spruce Natural Parts, and 
Ingenuous Disposition). 

transf, 1634 Milton Comus 985 Along the crisped shades 
and bowres Revels the spruce and iocond Spring. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul iv. x. Here Aristophanes Doth maken 
sport with some spruse Comedy, 1749 Chesterf, Lett, 
ecu. (1792) IL 265 A spruce, lively air, fashionable dress: 
and all the glitter that a young fellow should have. 

2 . Trim, neat, dapper; smart in appearance: a. 
Of persons, in respect of dress, etc. Also transf. 

a. 1599 Ev. Man out of Hum.Ch:iT:^cl.Vtx<.Qni, 

A Neat, spruce, affecting Courtier, one that weare-s clothes 
well, and in fashion. i6oz Breton Wonders Worth Hear. 

Wks. (Grosart) IL 12/2 These youths of the parish, that 
are so spruse in their apparell, haue little money in their 
purses, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. 111 He fancies him. 
self a dainty spruce Shepherd, with a Flock and a fine 
silken Shepherdess, that follows his Pipe. 17x8 Free- 
thinker No. 29. 206 Notwithstanding the Gilt Chariot,. .the 
spruce Figure within is but an Idol. 1796 Mme. D'Arblav 
Camilla IV. 163 He’ll make himself so spruce, he says, we 
sha’n’t know him again. 1818 Creevey in C. Papers (1904) 
I. 279 He was singularly smug and spruce in his attire,, .in 
new deaths from top to bottom. 1876 T. Hardy Eihelberia 

I. 209 Making themselves as spruce as bridegrooms of a 
mild kind, according to the rules of their newly-acquired 
town experience. 

1719 W. Hamilton Ep. 11. xii, in Ramsay's Poems, 
And then thou'd be sae far frae shabby, Thou’d look right 
sprush. a 1774 Fercusson On Seeing a Buiterjiy Poems 
(1845) Kind Nature lent,but for a day, Her wings toraak 
ye sprush and gav. 1840 A. Lainc Wayside Flowers (1878) 
144 Mak' the bridegroom sprush and gay. 

b. Of apparel, appearance, etc, 

2609 Dekker Gulps Hom-bk. Wks. (Grosart) II. 202 
Euen he that lets vpon the neatest and sprucest leather. . 
will be glad to fit ihemselues in Will Sommer his-wardrob. 
1653 W. Ramesey Astral. Rest. 242 [They] shall endeavour 
to live neatly and in a comely spruce manner. 1709 Steele 
Taller No. 49 P 8 The spruce Nightcap of his Valet, X75S 
Young Centaur u. Wks. 1757 IV. 148 Your spruce appear, 
ance is a perfect forgery. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, 
Altogether exhibiting an aspect .. unlike the spruce and 
dapper importance of his ordina^ appearance. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villeitev, Her spruce attire flaunted an easy scorn 
to my plain garb. 

Comb. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr, Parnass. ll, v, 765 Wold 
it not gal a man tosee a spruse gartered youth.. be a broker 
for a liuing. 

c. Of places, buildings, etc. 

1639 Fuller Holy War v. xxiL 267 Norway in that age 
the sprucest of the three kingdomes of Scandia, and best 
tricked up with shipping. 2642 — Holy <5* Prof, Si, ir. 
xxiii, 147 Ckjmmonly some new spruce town, not farre off, is 
grown out of the ashes thereof. 1682 Whbler Journ. Greece 
VI. 439 The Houses are more spruce here than ordinary. 
1781 Hayley Triumphs Temper (1807) 30 Where spruce in 
motley pride, his villa stands, 1792 A. Young Trav. France 
249 What would a Watson.. or a Priestley say, upon a pro- 
posal to have their laboratories brushed out clean and 
spruce? 1856 Emerson 7 V<xi 7 j, 5 /o«f//eM^eWks.(Bohn) 

II . 127 The Cathedral [of Salisbury], which was finished 
600 years ago, has even a spruce and modern air. 1865 
Dickens Mnt. Fr. i. vi, Many a sprucer public-house. 

d. In miscellaneous uses. 

1648 J. Beaumont vi. xciii, Of younger Serpents 
an intanglcd fry Thick in the sprucer Networks twisted 
were, 1657 G. Tiiorsley Daphnis 4- Chloe 171 These were 
encompassed vdlh a spruce, thin hedge. 1706 J.' Philip 
linit. Milton 122 Small need of art To form spruce archi- 
trave or cornice quaint. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xl, Kit 
rubbed down the pony and made him as spruce as a race- 
horse. 1863 KiNclake CrimeaitZ'ji) III, i. 248 The spruce 
beauty of the slender red line. 

e. Of immaterial things. 

1602 Marston 'Ant. < 5 - Mel. Induct., He speakes with a 
spruce attick accent of adulterate Spanish. 1658 Sir T. 
BROWNEZ/;’r/r/u/.Ded., He that will illustrate the excellency 
of this order, may easily fail upon so spruce a Subject, 1687 
MiSce Gt. Fr. Diet. ir. s.v., A .‘spruce Phrase, for a fine 
Phra-se, une belle Phrase. 1822 Hazlitt Table T. xxvj. 
My sensations are all gIossj% spruce, voluptuous, and fine. 

Comb. 1721 Ramsay Ansv'cr to Burchet 22 When' the 
pride of sprush-new words are laid, 

3 . adv. =■ Sprucely adv. 

a 2618 J. Davies (Heref.) Wit's PUgr. xci, He speake more 
spruce, yet call a Spade, a Spade, a 1796 Burns Tilher 
Morn ii, His bonnet he, a thought ajee, Cock'd sprush when 
first he clasp’d me. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xx, Cock 
up your beaver, and cock it fu’ sprush. 

Sprnce (sprr/s), v. Also 7 spruse. [f. prec.] 

L irons. To make spruce, trim, or neat. 

2594 Nashe Terrors of Night To Rdr,, You shal haue 
them, .spend a whole twelue month in spunging& sprucing 
them. 264a H. More Song of Soul i. n. 39 Ihen gan the 
learn’d and ag’d Don Psittaco..To spruse his plum^and 
wisdome sage to sbow,^ 2671 tr. Palafox's Couq, China tv, 
go To cut off their hair which the Chinese love. .and take 
great rare to spruce and perfume it. 1756 Gent!. Mag- 
XXVI. 444 Paid Lavender’s man for sprucing my gardem 
1772 Nugent Hisl.Pr. Gerund I. 362 Our Friar Gerund 
was so.. smugged, and spruced, that it was a delight to 
behold his (ac^ 
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rejl» 1637 Hkywood Pleas. Dial, No. 4 1874 VI. 191 

Him'vclfe he spruceih, studieth to be fine. 2683 Ir. Erasut, 
Moriae Encomium 44 Another shall spruce himself in a 
light periwig. 2703 A’r//<*x Chnliiy 57 An old Man or 
Woman trimm’d up like young People of Eighteen, would 
make us believe they had spruc’d themselves so for no other 
end. 1903 J. Conrad & Hueffer Romance v. 40 He had 
spruced himself, but I seemed to see the rags still flutter 
about him. 
b. With up. 

16^6 Etherf.dge Man of Modewu Hi, I took particular 
notice of one that is alwaies spruc’d up with a deal of dirty 
sky-colur’d Ribband, a 2704 T. Brown Lett, Ser. «5- Com, 
Wks. 1709 III. is6 Madam D— , whom you are so angry 
with for .. sprucing up her decay’d Person. 2748 Lady 
Luxborouch Lett. Shenstone 27 June, My slovenly garden, 
which cannot be weeded, nor in the least spruced up, till 
my hay is all in. 2853 Felton Fam. Lett. xlv. {1865) 336, 

I do not think you would have known my coat, hardly me, 
so spruced up were both of us. 2B94 H. Nisdet Bnsk 
Girts Rom. 135 When washed and spruced up they looked 
and talked not unlike gentlemen. 

267* Eachard Lett. 21 Out comes the Vindicationer, 
and spruces up this objection. 

rejl. 26*1 Burton Anat. Mel. jn.n. iv. i, Salmacis would 
not be seen of Hermaphroditus, till she had spruced up her 
self first. 2^74 tr. Scheffer's Lafland Woollen Cloth- 
G.arments (such as they use to spruce themselves up withal, 
at their public Festivals, or more solemn affairs). 2749 
MRS.DELANvZ^d' Corr. (t86i) II. 532 Mrs. Foley’s, where 
I was to spruce myself up a little before dinner. 286a Sala 
Seven Sons II. v. 13S (Shcl spruced herself up to the extent 
of putting on.. a black silk jacket, 2895 Snaith Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin xli, Go spruce yourself up a bit. 

+2. intr. With U : To be spruce or trim. Ohs. rare. 

. 26x2 CoTCR., Fairs la fringnCt to let, brag, spruce it, 
wantonnUe it. Ihid. s.v. Garher, 

3, With up (or foul) : To make oneself spruce. 
1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. I. 176 His Father and 
grandfather are . . profc-ss’d^ Sparks, and spruce up in Cherry 1 
and othergaudycolour’dsilkSlockings. x7^Mrs.Delaky 
Life 4* Ctrrr. (1861) II. 443 We return home at two and } 
spruce out, dinner at half an hour after two. 2833 {Seba | 
Smith] J. Downing^W, (2835) 35 To-night we‘re goin 
to a quiltin at Uncle Josh’s, Miss Willoby..ts sprucin up 
for it. 2869 Mrs. Stowe Old Town xvH, All of a sudden, 
Dench., seemed to kind o’ spruce up and have a deal o* 
money to spend. 

Spruce beer. 'Also apmce-beer, [Spruce 
sb. The modem use is app. not due to, but rather 
the source of, the synonymous G. sprosseubier^ f. 
sprosse shoot, sprout.] fa. Beer from Prussia. 
Ohs. b. A fermented beverage made with an extract 
from the leaves and branches of the spruce fir. 

czsoo Celyn Blowbols Test. 331 in Hazl. E.P.P. 1. 106 
Spruce beer, and the beer of Hambur, Whyche makyth oft 
tATnesmen lostambur. 1591 '^kS.nT.ProfnostieationwW^y 
shall haue more Spruce Beere in their bellies, then wit in 
their heads. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (169S) 77 Foreign 
liquors made of com, commonly called Mum, Spruce*Beer, 
and Rosteker-Beer. 2706 pKiLWrs (ed. Kersey), Sfmee* 
Beery a kind of Physical Drink, good for inward Bruises, 
&C, X744 Berkeley See. Let. Tar<oattr § 4 Snruce.beer 
made of molassM, and the black spr(ice>fir.^x766 W. Stork 
Aee. East»Florida 44 The spruce fir here is quite a differ- 
ent tree from that to the northward, but answers the same 
end for making the spruce beer,^ 2834 T. J. Graham^ Dorn. 
Med. (ed. 6) x8o Spruce beer is a powerful diuretic and 
antiscorbutic, and is a wholesome beverage for the summer. 
2893 Lelano Mem, I. 23 Selling doughnuts, spruce-beer, 
and gingerbread. 

Spruce fir. Also spruce-fir. [Spruce sb.J 

1 . A distinct species of fir {Piuus or Abies) com- 
prising several clearly-marked varieties (cf. Spruce 
sh, 4) ; one or other of these varieties. 

2731 ^IiLLER Gard. Diet. s.v, Abies^ The Common Firr, 
or Pitch Tree; sometimes called, The Norway or Spruce 
Firr. 2799 (A. Young] Ag’ric. Lincoln. 2x4 The spruce fir 
also grows well and large. 28x2 J. SfiiVTH Pract. of Customs 
{1821) 85 This essence is extracted from the small twigs or 
sprouts of the black and white Spruce Fir. x86x Bentley 
Man. Bot. 109 The whole will be shaped like a cone or 
pjTamid, as in the Spruce Ftr. 

2. A tree belonging to this species. 

2768 Pennant Brit. Zool. II. 262 The last spring we dis- 
covered the nest of this bird in a spruce fir, 2774 Gray 
Corr, (1843) *73 There you may see larches, Weymouth 
pines, and spruce firs that have risen by magic. 2842 Loudon 
Suburban Hort. 317 Those remarkable rows of spruce-firs 
which line some of the avenues at Meudon. 2806 LloycC 5 
Dai. Hist. 58 The ordinary Crossbill devours the seeds of 
the larch and spruce-firs. 

Sprucely (spr«*sli),ff^/z'. [f. SpKucEa. + -lt 2.] 
In a spruce manner ; smartly, trimly, neatly. 

2598 Marston Pygmal., Sat. iii. Under that fayre Ruffe 
so sprucely set Appeares a fall, a falling-band forsooth, 2626 
T, HIawkxns] Caussin's Holy Crt. 186 We see men..who 
wast all their tyme..in striulng to haue their stockings 
sprucely put on. 2673 E. Brown Trao. Germ. {i 6 yi) 179 
Every Bxstion is sprucely kept and covered within with 
green Turf. 18^ J, Beresford Miseries Husn. Life xv. 
xxxiii, As you walk forth freshly and sprucely dressed. 1854 
Emerson Lett, fy Soe. Aims, Poet, fy rtnag.VfUs. (Bohn) 
HI. 160 A small, well-worn, sprucely brushed vocabulary 
serves him. 

Spmeeness (spm-snes). [f. Spruce o.] The 
character or quality of being spruce ; neatness. 

_ 2611 Middleton 8c. Dekker Roaring Girl To Rdr.. Now 
in the time ofsprucenes, our plaies followe the nicencs of our 
Garments. 2653 W. Rasif.say Astral. Rest. 60 An exceeding 
well-s^ped body throughout, loving neatness, spnicenes*:, 
trimmingand thelike. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. cUd. (1792) 1 1- 57 
A spruceness of dress is also very proper and becoming at 
your age. 1833 Ht. ’islAKTiiciMS Briety Creek v. 108 Not all 
his spruceness could hide it, if he was as spruce as ever, 
VOL. X. 


2884 Sat. Rn>. 7 June 745/* There is an offensive spruce- 
ness about the whole picture. 

Spru'cery. rare^K [f.asprec,-i--EKy.] ~prec. 

2B44 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 351/2 There was a sprucery 
about almost cverj* thing he did. 

II Spru-cia. Obs. Also 8 Sprutin. [Altera- 
tion of Prtuia Pbuce : cf. Spruce rA] The coun- 
try of Prussia ; also alfrib. in Spmeia deals. 

In Latin context the form occurs as early as iiigin AVrT/t 
Country Witts (Surtees) 23. 

1614 Gentleman Engl. Way to Wealth 6 For the Hoi- 
landers. .arc compelled to fetch. .their hoopes and Barrell- 
boords out of Norway and Sprucin. 1705 Lend Gaz, No. 
410X/3 Friday the 26ih, for Plank and Sprutia l3eals. 
t Spru’cier- Obs,—^ [f. med.L. Spntcia (see 
prec.) or Spruce sb.'\ A Prussian. 

2443 Privy Counc. (1835) V. 233 My I,ord Tres. hath 
declared., hou I’at \>c Spruciersfi: Hansre beth freer here in 
Ingland |>an be Kynges subgitics. 

t Spru'cify, v. Oh. [f. Spruce a.} traus. 
To make spruce. Also with it in refl. sense. 

26x2 Cotc^, Pim/er, to sprucifie, or finifie it; curiously 
to pranke, trimme, or tricke ^-p himselfe. 256i K. W. Conf 
Cknrae.y Cambr. Minion (1&60) 78 .An emblematicall ass 
sprucefyed with the gorgeous trappings of a lofty beuse- 
phalu^ Poor Robin's lutell, 15-22 Aug. 1/2 Sprucify- 

ing himself like a Countrj' Bridegroom be came up to her 
brush’d and powder'd. 

fSpra'cy, oh.—^ *=Spruce rr. 2 a. 

2774 Lanchorsc Country fustice 121 Long had that 
anxious daughter sigh’d to know What Vellum’s sprucy 
clerk, the valley's beau. Meant by those glances. 

f Sprude, v. Obs,~‘^ [Of obscure origin.] Irons, 

? To attach, secure. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. C. 104 Cables bay fasten, Wljt at he 
wjmdas we3en her ankres, Sprude spak to b® sprete pe spare 
bawe-ljme. 

Sprue ^ (spr«). Path, Also sprew. Sc, sproo. 
[ad. Du. sprttWy sprouw (older FIcm. sprouwcy 
WFIem. sp)‘oey=^^WJj. and LG. spruwe), perh. 
related to Flera. spnavetty sproeien to sprinkle (cL 
SprewI).] 

L =^Tiinv8H- I, 70bs. 

Erroneously defined bj' Webster (1828-32) as ‘a matter 
formed In the mouth in certain diseases 

2825 Jamieson SuLpL, Spreo, a disease affecting the 
mouths of ^•ery young children. 2847 Webster, Sprew^ a 
disease of the mucous membrane, consisting in a specific in- 
flammation of the muciparous glands. Ibid.ySp^e,.,\\{)s 
is sometimes a vicious orthography of the name of 

the disease otherwise called thrush. 2899 ^yd. Soe. Lex. 
s.v. Thrush, Parasitic stomatitis. Also called aphtha, 
sprew, sprue. 

2. A disease characterized by sore throat, raw 
tongue, and digestive disturbance, occurring csp. 
in tropical countries ; psilosis. 

iSSSThcn {titteX Psilosis or ‘Sprue*: its nature and treat- 
ment. 2897 AllbutPs Syst, Med, III, 777 Amon^t the 
remoter causes of sprue prolonged residence in bot climates 
must be reckoned as the first. 

aitrib. sByj Allbuti's Syst. Med. Ill, 778 One who has 
resided in a sprue country, /bid. 790 In the debilitated con- 
dition of sprue patients, /bid. 793 Nostrums used In Java 
b^' a class of charlatans who profess to be ‘sprue doctors 

Sprue “ (sprr7). Founding. [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quots.) Also attrib, 

"Webster’s definition is probably erroneous. 

2828-32 Webstfjc, Sprue, in Scotland, that w’hich is 
thrown off in casting metals; scoria. 1875 Knight Diet, 
Mech, xoS4/2 Head,. .ihc sprue, suHage-piece, or riser on 
a casting, which is knocked off 2B84 /bid. Suppl., Spr^e 
Hole, a gate, Ingale, or pouring-hole in a mold. 1884 Iv. H. 
Qkzsluwooo Steel ^ /ron 201 The smaller pas^ges, often 
two or three in number, leading from the skimming gate to 
the mould are called sprues or sprue gates. 

SprUG 2 (spr/7). [Of obscure origin.] A poor 
or inferior quality of asparagus. Also sprste grass. 

2846 SoYER Cookery 41 Throw in the sprue and let it boil 1 
very fast until tender. /b{d.,GtX. some fresh sprue grass, 
2884 GirVs Own Paper Feb. 219/3 Long, thin straggling 
asparagus, commonly knowm as sprue. 189$ Times 3 Apnl 
3/4 Sprue, pd. to is. ; asparagus, is. 6d. to 3s. per bundle. 

Spru^f sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also sproug, 
sprog. [Of obscure origin : the form spug (with | 
variant spyug) is also common in Sc. and Eng. 
dial.] A sparrow. 

28x5 Scott Guy M, xi, John Wilson wms a blustering kind 
of chield, without the heart of a sprog. x835- in Eng. Dial. 
Diet. 

Sprug, V, dial. [? f. Sussex dial, sprug adj,, 
smart, spruce : cf. Spbig a.] trans. To deck or , 
dress up smartly; to make smart or trim. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. xv. 224 Some daintie 
Dames, cuen spru^d vp cf nolhiny, that are so long in 
dressing and attinng themselues m the morning. 1847 
Halldv'., Sprug up, to dress neatly. Sussex, 1875 Parish 
Sussex Dial, xiz Sprug, to smarten. 

IlSpmit (sprrVit, sprwit). S. African. [Du. 
spruit Sprout sb.^J A small stream or water- 
course, usually almost or altogether dry except in 
the wet season. 

2863 W, C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 207, I scrajjed my 
finger-nails off in making large boles in the dryspruiti, but 
not one drop came. xS/S 1 -adv Barker Year's House- 
keeping S. Africa viil. 150 A real river, not. .a capricioi^ 
^ruit, sometimes a ditch, and sometimes a lake. x8^ F. 
(JATES Matabele-Land 66 ^Vhe^e we qutspanned the bo3‘S 
made a fire in the hollow bed of a spruit. 

Spmle, north, or Sc. variant of Sprawl v. 


Spmn. north, dial. [app. a metathetic var. of 
Spurn sbit \ b.] ^See quot. 1828.) Also attrib. 
in sprun-vein. 


thgaprun.Vein. 18x8 CXrk CraiekGhis.:st,„T.T^^ 
fore part of a horse’s hoof. 2. A sharp piece of iron'fixed 
to toe lore point of a horse s shoe to prevent him sliooinv 

nn ir^. * 


fSprund. Obs.-T^ [Cf. MSiv. eprund, app. 
in a similar sense.] A spar or pole. 

CX425 p’oah'sArk in Nou-Cycte Mystery Plays 22 For I 
have neither ryff nor ruff, Spyer, sprund, sprout, no sprot. 
Sprang (sprzTg), ppi, a. [pa, pple. of Spring 

1. That has sprung up or arisen. In combs, as 
first-y highly new-sprung. Also with up. 

157s Gascoigne Flowem, Dan Bartholmnv 1907 1. 
loi God he knowelh..whopluckt hir first sprong rose. 1632 
Lithcow Trav. ix. 415 The high-sprung Woods, ihreatning 
the clouds. 1661 J. Davies Civil Warres 373 This utterly 
dissipated the power of the new sprung Committee of Safely. 
2B42 J, Aiton Domesi, Econ. (1857) 250 The progress of his 
crops, from the scarce sprung-braird to the whitening har- 
vest. 1875 Daily Dews 2$ March 8/6 The newly sprung-up 
competition from the United States makers of this. .tool. 

2. Cracked, split- 

*597 J' Fayne Royal Exch. 33 Bes>’de mjTie acquajmtans 
with j'our sprung masts, tome sales from the yarde. 1666 
Dryden Ann. Mirab. cxliil, Tall Norway Fir, their masts 
in Battel spent. And English Oak sprung Leaks and Planks 
restore. 2782 Naval C/irou. XI. 289 The main mast is a 
sprung mast. 2852 H. Newland Tractarianissn 133 Some 
mixing mortar,., some strengthening the sprung beams. 
xB^ Edcn Phillpotts Human Boy iz Browne.. made that 
noi^e in bis throat like a sprung bat. 

3. Made to fly up. 

1598 Sylvf-Ster Du Bartas 11. ii. iii. Colonies 431 Our 
amaz'd first Grand-sires falntb’ fled, And, like sprung Par- 
tridge, cverj*-where did spred. 

4. techn, (See qnoL) 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 601 The bevel.. is 
termed the spring of the plank, and the edge thus bevelled 
is called the sprung edge, 

•h SprunTr. Obs.~^ [“PP- f- Da. praiii, or G. 
prttttk ; cf. next.] A display of svealth or grandeur. 
c *753 The Kinfs Disguise xii, in Child Ballads III. 221/1 
With frj-ars and monks, with their fine sprunks, I make my' 
chiefest prey’. 

t SprtlilMllg, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Du. pronktn 
or G. prttnken : cf. prec.] Personal adornment 
or beautifying. Also attrib. in sprtmking glass, 
2690 Evelyn Mundus Muliebris 6 The Pocket Sprunking 
Looking-Glass, /bid. 19 The Table, Toilet, or Pocket 
Sprunkinjg-Glass. 2694 N, H, Ladies Diet. 12 A Sprunking 
Glass, this sprunking is a Dutch word, the firsj as we hear 
of that Language, that ever came in fashion with Ladies. 


Sprtl'llliy. Kow dial. [Of obscure origin : 
some dialects have sprunny adj., spruce, smart.] 


A sweetheart , 

2762 Collins's Mise. ixx Where if good Satan lays her on 
like thee, Wliipp’d to some Purpose will thy Sprunny be. 
a xBoo Pecce Suppl.Crose, Sprunny,^ sweetheart of either 
sex. 28x4- in midland and eastern dialects. 

Sprant, sb,'^ Now dial. [f. Sprukt j/,] A 
convulsive movement ; a start; a spring or bound. 

2693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 876 Then (having just only 
opened her Eyes and madeTwo Spnints, without speaking 
one word) [she] dyed immediately'.^ asZoo Pecce Svppi. 
Grose, Sprunt, or Sprint, a spring in leaping, and the leap 
itself. Derh. 2847-79indiaLglossaries (Derby’, Northampt., 
Shropsb., Warw.). 

-j* Spnmt, sb,^ Obsr^ [cf.next.] ‘Anything that 
is short and will not easily bend * (Johnson, 1755 )- 

In the quot. applied to an obstinately curly lo^ of hair. 

€ 17x0 Congreve Poems Sev. Occas., /mpossible Thing, 
This Sprunt its Pertness sure will lose When laid (.raid he) 
to soak in Ooze. 

Spninti a, ? Obs, [prob. related to next.] 
Brisk, active, smart, spruce. 

1616 (implied in Spruntly adv.]. <2x652 Brome A/ad 
Couple V. \\, La. Pray' Mr. Thrivewcll enlcrtaine the Lady*. 
Car. Another sprunt y'oulh. 2653 H. More Antid. Ath. i. 
xi. § 8 That little sprunt Piece of the Brain which they call 
the Conarion. 2668 G. C. in H. More Div. Dial. Pref. i. 
p. xii. This little sprunt Champion, called the Conarion,.. 
within which the Soul is entirely cooped up. [16S7 MifecE 
Ct. Fr. Diet. 11, Sprunt, wonderful active.^ 2706 Phillifs 
(ed. Kersey), S/runt, wonderful active, lively, or brisk. 
(Hence in Bailey.)] 2719 D’Urfey Pills 1 . 146 Nell drea’d 
as sprunt as a Dairy. <i i8z8 T, Bewick The Upgetting 
(1850) 13 Thou can get on thee sister’s shoun..and mheyk 
thee sell leuk varra sprunt wouth them. 

Sprant (sprzmi),^^. Notv [app. related 

to bPRENT V. and Sprint u.] intr. To spring or 
start ; to move in a quick or convulsive manner ; 


to dart or run. 

2602 Holland Pliny xxiu. vi,No ^nertast theyof them, 

but the childe doth stir and sprunt in their wombe. 1603 

Plutarch's Mor. 2277 The armie of Alexander, after it hjg 
lost and forgone him, did no more but sprunt, pant, strag^e 
and strive fw life. 2656 Trapp //«//. iv.a 
their death’s wound, bite cruelly, 

C.NESSzHist.J^Afyst.O.D.7est.i.2j6Tbosct^i^s^y>^^^ 

and sprunted in her womb. XMO Somek' e th^-^If' 

393 See ! this sweet-simp'ring Babe, Dear taizs Mrs! 

see! how it sprunts With Joy ‘^L'^^ii^jndeed did the 
Piozzi Journ. France II. X93 Wonderfully i spirit 

players struggle, and bounce, and i^js 

Public frulf. 528 He sprunted. Sortb. 

lustily 1854- 

«-utcrMd cross abanc the 

forbings. 
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Hence Spru’nting sh 

1643 Trapp Cen. xxxii. 28 Their faint oppositions, and 
sprunlings before death. 1647 — Rev. xii. 8 Their late 
utmost endeavours.. were but as the last sprunlings, or 
bitter-bites of dying beasts. 

SprU'lltly^ O'dv, £f, Spbdnt a."] Smartly, 
sprucely, tritnly. 

1616 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass iv. ii, How do I look to-day ? 
Am I not drest Spruntly? x^i H. More Enthns. Tri. 
(1656)205 Provided thou wilt not prick up thyeares too, and 
look too spruntly upon the businesse. 1704 D’Urfev Hell 
beyond Hell 75 The pug appear*d, tall, spruntly dress’d, 
Powder’d all o’er, head, back, and breast, 

f Sprnsado. Obsr~^ [^PP- sprtise Speuce a. 
+ -ADO 1.3 A smartly-dressed person. 

1665 Brathwait Continent Two Tales (1901) 13 They put 
me in mind of the pregnant and present Answer of that 
Sprusado to a Judge in this Kingdom, ..who seeing a neat 
Finical Divine come before him in a Cloak lined through 
with Plush [etc.]. 

Spruse, Sprush. : see Speuce sb. and a. 
Spmt, V. Now dial* [var. of Sprit v. Cf. 
Spoet t;.-] a. intr* To sprout, germinate, f b. 
iratts. To put forth by sprouting. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 13 Whan rayne cometh, than 
sprutteth that [corn] that lyeth aboue. 1559 Mirr. 

Owen Glendour xix. For like as drops engender mighty 
floods, litle seedt^ sprut furth great leaues and buds. 1886- 
in dialect glossari^ etc. (Lana, Yks., Notts.). 

Sprut^t, variant of Sprout 5^.2 
i* SprU'ttle, sb. Sc, Ohs, In 6 sprutilL [a. 
MLG. spnit{e)le, sproiele^ sprottel^ older Flem. 
sproeieU freckle.] A small spot ; a speckle. 

15x3 Douglas ^neid v. ii. 90(1553), Offlekkit sprutllHs 
\v. r, freklit spraiklis] all hir bak schonc. 

Spru*ttled, iV. Also 8-9 sprit(t)led. [f. 
prec. See also Spuetled a.'j Speckled. 

15x3 Douglas yEneidu. iv. 32 (1555), Bot thay ..tivys faldit 
thare sprutillit [v.r. spurtlit] skynnis, but dout, About his 
hals. Ibid, vii. iv. 91 (Small), Circes., in ane byrd him 
tumit, fut and hand, Wyth sprutlit wjmgis. 1721 Ramsay 
Poeins Gloss., S^i^ttildi speckled, spotted, arjj^ D. 
Graham IVriL (1883) II. 35 Did I not send you my guid 
sprittled hen? 1807-10 Tannahill Poeins (1846) 136 Mild 
blue spritled crow^flower, nor wild woodland lily. 

Spry, sb. Kentish dial, [Special use of spiy 
Spray A flat broom made of bircb twigs. 

1796 Boys Agric, Surv. KeniZ^ Wheat.. is universally in 
Kent, clear>ed with a casting-shovel, and flat broom, called 
a^ry. 

Spry (sprsi), a* and adv. Also dial* 8 sprey, 
9 sprao, Sc* spree. [Of obscure origin. Current 
in English dialects, but more familiar as an 
Americanisra.] 

1 . Active, nimble, smart, brisk ; full of health 
and spirits. 

Eng. and Sa dial, instances are given under (c) and <c). 
(<*) 1746 Exmoor Courtship (E.D.S.) 579 A comely sprey 
vitty Vella vor keendest Theng, Ibid. 581 Thare’s net 
aspreyer Vella in Cballacomb. x825Jenk!KGS Observ, Dial, 
ly. Eng. 72 Spryt nimble, active. 1844 W, Barmes Poems 
48 Jump’d to zee who wer the spryest, sXiIA Gilbert Riigge 
I. \\* 31 She’s one o* them sort who's down one day and up 
and spry the next. 1870 Verney Leitice Lisle xx, He's so 
lusty and so spry he may give ’em all the slip. 

{b) X789 Maryland Jml. 10 Mar. (Thornton), (The snakes] 
were not so spry as in summer season, so none escaped being 
killed. 18x5 Massachusetts Spy 28 June (Thornton), Pray 
be spry, sir, said I, for there’s no knowing what my wife may 
do. .1833 (Seba Smith] Lett. J, Downing ii. (1835) 50 
‘ And now,’ says I, ‘ all on you be spry, and don’t stop stirnn 
till the pudden’s done ’. 1869 Spurgeon yohn Ploughman's 
Talk 14 If some of the members., were a little more spry 
with their arms and legs when they are at labour. x888 R. 
Buchanan Heirof Linne xiii, I’ll have to be pretty spry, or 
they'll begin to discuss me. 

(tr) 1837 R. Poems (1843) 164, 1 once was loved,— 

I loved again The spreest lad in a' our glen. 1892 J. 
Lumsden Sheeph. Trotters 76 The wagtail, sae spree, In 
the golden evenings here shall linger, 
b. Alert, clever. 

X849 Cupples Green Hand xL (1856) 106 And says Job 
Price, . .‘You're too cust spry for playin’ jokes on, I calc’late, 
squire,* he says. 

2 . dial. Spruce, neat, smartly dressed, 

x8o6 A. Douglas Poems 144 Syne hame they gang.. To 
busk themsels fu’ trig and spree; For raggit they’re an' 
dirty. 2854- in dblect glossaries. 

3 . As adv. Nimbly, actively. . 

1853 Haltburton Nature fy Hum. Nat. I. 227 They call 
us shakers, from shaking our feet so spry. 

Hence SpryTy adv * ; Spryness. 
x86s Reader Na i4S‘ 393^2 A sprjmess of legs quite 
remarkable. 1905 Mary E. Wilkins Debtor 417 Then she 
hopped off as spryly as a sparrow. 

Spry (spMi). '<>■ [f- prec.] ' 

L trails. To smarten up. 

1878 S. Smiles Jerdan Ess. 4* Lyrics ago Robbie Bell, 
spried up and clean Wi’ weel-spun hose and buckled shoon. 
2 . intr. To bustle or stir. 

1883 Harper's Mag. April 707/2 She’ll get over it, and be 

spryin* around to marry again. 

Spry(e, obs. forms of Sprat sb?- 
t Spualine. Obs,^ (See quot.) 

2688 Holme Armoury nr. x\t. (Roxb.) 73/1 The prindpall 
games at cards:.. Spualine an Irish game. 

SpuebouT, obs. form of Spoucheb. 

Spud (spi?d), sb. Also 5-6 spudde, 7 spudd. 
[Of obscure origin.] 

+ 1 . A short and poor knife or dagger. Obs* 


e 1440 Promp. Parv, 471/1 Spudde, cultellus vUis. c X450 
Cast. Persev. 1402 With my spud of sorwe swote, I reche to 
Jjyne herte role. 1530 Palsgr. 274/2 Spudde. 1589 Flem- 
ing Virg, Georg, ii. 24 The Voices also bearing darts (or 
spuds in shape like spits). 1609 Houjvno Atnm, Marcell. 
XXIX. i. 352 The one..witha^ud or dagger was wounded 
almost to death. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Spud^ a short 
scurvy knife. 1823-4 in Poole Wexford Gloss. (1B67) 69 
Spudy a knife. 

* 1 * 2 . An iron head or blade socketed on or fixed 
to a plough-staff. Obs*"^^ 

16x3 Markham Etig* Husbandman C, The Husbandman 
which liueth in durty and stiffe clayes, can neuer goe to 
plough without.. the Aker-staffe,. .a pretty bigge cudgell, 
of about a yarde in length, with an Iron spud at the end. 

3 . a. A digging or weeding implement of the 
spade-type, having a narrow chisel-shaped blade. 

1667 Pepys Diary 10 Oct., We. .begun with a spudd to 
lift up the ground. 1728 Swift Past* Dial* Wks. 1755 IIL 
11. 203 My spud these nettles from the stones can part; No 
knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. 1773 Mrs. 
Delany Life Corr, (x86i) I. 570, I sally’d out in a rage, 
arm'd with a spud. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract* Agric. II. 
748 In making the pits or holes, the earth is taken out by a 
spade or spud. 1856 A. Andrews Eighteenth Cent, 24 It 
was of the ength and size of the ‘spud*, an agricultural 
weapon which old farmers persist In carrying about with 
them in their war upon weeds. 1877 Blackmore Cripps xxxi, 
The.Squire still looking very pale and feeble, but with the 
help of his favourite spud, mani^ing to get along. 
fg* a 1876 M. Collins (1879) II. siTheyre- 
appear inevitably, though the heavy harrow of argument, 
and the light spud of wit have both been used upon them. 

Comb, 1891 hitss Dowie Girl in Karp, 226 She shook a 
bannock carefully from the spud-shaped spade to bake. 

b. A digging fork with three broad prongs. 

x8oS R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 757 The labourer 

makes use of a three-pronged fork, which in some places is 
termed a spud, ..each prong being about an inch and a half 
in breadth. 1848 yml, R* Agric, Soc. IX. 551 Digging is 
done with a strong three-forked tool called a hop-spud. 1883 
J. y. Stratton Hops ij- Hop-pickers 22 Kentish labourers 
dig with a spud or fork with three bL'ide-like prongs. 

aiirib. 1848 yml. R, Agric, Soc. IX. 11. 560 Letting the 
earth fall loosely between the spud-spens. 

c. iechn* (See qnoL) 

1864 Holtzapffel TumingW, 8x3 As the veneer is sawn 
off, the attendant leads the veneer on to the guide, by means 
of a spud, or a tbin blunt chiseL 

d. A small instrument witb enlarged end used 
in ocular and other surgery. Also attrib, 

1869 G. Lawson Dis* Eye 57 The foreign body.. may be 
easily removed by a spud.. or by a broad needle. 1893 
A mold 4* Sons' Catal, Surg. Jnstrum. 144 Spud and Gouge 
(combined), in screw ivory case. Ibid.^ Spud Knife. 

e. U*S* (See quots.) 

Some other senses are recorded in recent American Dict^ 
1871 Trans. Atner, Inst. Min, Engin, I. 378 If the [sur- 
veying] station was intended to beapermanent one, a spud, 
as it is called, that is, a nail resembling a horseshoe nail with 
a bole in the head, is driven into the timbers over the 
station. 1873 KutGHT Diet, Mech, i7g2/2 a spade- 

shaped implement, used in Ashing ibr broken tools in a well. 

4 . A short or stumpy person or thing. 

1687 Miege Gt. Pr. Did, ii, A Spud, or little Fellow. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), .a Short-arse, or little 

despicable Fellow, a 1825- in dialect glossaries (E. Angh, 
Essex, Devon, Comw.). 1847 Halliw., Spud^ a bale’s 
hand. Somerset. 1900 Daily News 26 Apr. 3/1 That baby 
. . everlastingly holds out Its spuds of anas, 

6. slang and dial* A potato. 

Cf. Spuddy as a nickname for *a seller of bad potatoes ’ an 
Mayhew Land. Lab. (1851) I. 24/2. 

i860 Slang Diet. 225 In Scotland, a spud is a raw potato ; 
and roasted spuds are those cooked in the cinders with their 
jackets 00. x868 Good Wds, Xmas No. 6/1 My, .neighbour 
stretched out bis hand to help himself to ‘spuds*. xBpS 
Weslm. Gaz. 6 Oct. 7/2 Three-quarters of a pound of meat 
and a pound of bread are the rations, spuas and pudding 
being thrown in. ‘ • 

Spud (spod), V. [f. prec. 3.] 

L trans. To dig up or out, to remove, by means 
of a spud. 

2632 Blithe Eng* Improver Impr* 121 , 1 have found out 
a more certaioe way which w'ill destroy them at once, 
spudding up. . . I caused them to be spudded up by the root. 
1839 E. FitzGerald Lett, (1889) 5® Then a ride over hill 

and dale ; then spudding op some'*weeds from the grass. 
1842 Penny Cyel, XXIV. 21 He waits till the dog indicates 
the presence of the mole, and then spears or spuds the 
animal out as it moves in its run. 1884 American^ IX. 183 
If he had spent a whole day in ‘spudding* the thistles out 
of a small field. 

2 . To dig with a spud. Also intr. 

1828-32 Webster, Spud, v.t., to dig or Icxjsen the earth 
with a spud. 18^ C. Edwardes Sardinia ^ the Sardes 
X27 They spudded among the vines. 

3 , To drill (a hole) by a special process in the 
early stages of sinking an oil-well. 

x8S6 Sex. American 21 Aug. xz6 A xa inch hole is usually 
drilled or spudded down to the rock. 

Hence Spu'dding vbl. sb. 

'189X Daily News i’2 Sept. 3/6 This Is followed by regular 
day work., madeup of thistlespudding, ..hop-branching, hay- 
making, harvesting, &a 190X Munsey's Mag. XXV. 746/2 
The start is made by ‘spudding*, which is done by attach- 
ing the drill proper to the rope, and then skilfully tighten- 
ingand loosening the coils on the drum by hand, thus raising 
the drill and letting it fall within the tube. 

SpU'dder. rare* Now dial. Also 7 sputher, 
[Alteration of pndderj puther Pother j^.] - Fuss, 
disturbance, bother. 

1630 A. B. Mutat.^Polemo 38 These are to advance and 
keep some spuddcr'xn the North, to draw dowm a consider- 
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When we Imow all the Pretty sputher, Betwixt the one 
house and the other. 1880-2 in Cornwall glossaries. 

Spu’ddle, z'. [Alteration of Puddle 

V. ; in later nse partly f. Spdd sb. 3.] 

1 . intr. To puddle, in various senses; to work 
feebly or ineffectively. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water Cormoranf^\s. iii i/, 
Hee grubs and spuddles for his prey in muddy holes and 
obscure cauernes. 1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mokavu vii. rot In 
the very place where the Child spuddled with his Feet; the 
Water flowed out. 1830 Cobbett Rur. Rides (i88s) II. su 
ihe labourers who spuddle about the ground in the little 
d^^s betwiMn th^e s^d-hills. 1883- in dialect glossaries 
(Hants., Wilts., Som., Dev.), 

2, trans. To turn over, dig up, stir or work at, 
lightly or superficially. 

• ^ Dickson Pract. Agric, II. 600 This purpose 

xs well accompli.shed..by spuddling the land with a kind of 
plough. 1836 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 726 Spuddling 
(Kwt); see Broatusharing (‘ploughing shallow and wide 
with a broad share, without turning it over ’], 1875- in 
dialect glossaries (Warw., Suss., Som., Dev,). 

SpTl'ddy, a. [f. Spud sb. Cf. Puddy a,] 
Short and stumpy or plump ; thick-set. 

<zx 825 in Forby Poc. E. Anglia. 1834 in Miss Baker 
Norihampt, Gloss. 1862 Borrow Wales II. xiii. 142 The 
other was a short spuddy fellow, with a broad ugly face. 
Ibid. X43 He was father of thespuddy militarypuppy, 1863 

W. W. Story Roba dzR.ll. ii. § 29ljewesses] who nil. .the 
wide chair on which they sit, while thqr rest their spuddy 
hands on their knees. 


Spue, variant of Spew v* 

Spu*ffle, z'. £• Angl, dial. [Imitative.] 

1 . inir* To fuss or bustle ; to be in a flurry or 
in breathless haste. 

a 1823 Forby Voc, E. Anglia 321 I saw ^Ir. A spuffling 
along. 1862 Borrow Wales xix, He spuffled and sputtered 
in a most extraordinary manner. x8^ Speciaicr 25 Dea 
X518 When a Suffolk man means to tell his friend that he is 
making., too much fuss about anything,.. he says quietly. 
‘Now don’t spuflle*. 

2 . trans. To utter thickly or indistinctly. 

x86i Temple Bar III, 292 He finds her with her mouth 
crammed full of food, and incapable of spuffling out a word. 
Hence Spu-ffling vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

*893 Cozens-Hardv Brd. Norf, 30, 1 am not sure whether 
spuffling is a practice peculiar to East Anglia. 1897 W. Rye 
Norfolk Songs 56 His spuffling overbearmg ways did him 
harm. 

Spug (sparrow) : see Srano. 

Spuil^e, -zie, variants of Spultie. 

Sjptile. Sc. [Of obscure origin ; not a normal 
variant of Spadld.] 

1 . A shoulder, esp. of an animal. 

1803 Scott Christie's Will vi. in Minstrelsy, The spule o' 
the deer on the board he has set. The fattest that ran on 
the Hutton Lee. 

2. attrib, in spuk-blade^ ~bone. 

iBozfsee Sfeal-bone]. x8i8 Scott . 5 r. Lamm, xviil.Then 
for dinner, .there’s no^muckle left on the spule-bane, xB:^ 
Redgauntlet let. xi. His left hand [was] always on his 
right spule-blade, to hide the wound that the silver bullet 
bad made. 

SpuUar, -er, obs. forms of Spooler. 

.+ Spult. north, and Sc. Obs, rare, [Cf.WFIem. 
spnlien to spout.] A spout. 

1470-71 Durk. Acc* Rolls (Surtees) 643 Pro factura iiijo^ 
sj5uUes eneis pro aijueducta hoc anno, xvj d. 1487-8 651 
iiijof spultes cum j lavatory stone ad vj d. 15. . Aberdeen 
Peg, (Jam.), Ane spult of leyd. 1593 in Scott. Hist. Rev, 
Apr. (1913) 303 Item chds shelf. Item ane brewing spult. 

Spulyiation, Sc* Obs. rare. In 7 spuilzi-. 
[f. Spulyie z/.] Spoliation, 

a 1688 G. Dallas Stiles (1697) 266 Summonds of Spuilzia. 
tion of Teinds. Ibid.z^y The said Pursuer having sufficiOTt 
^ght and Interest to prosecute.. the Action of Spuilzia- 
tion after-specified. 

Spulyie (sp^'dyi, sp^*Ii), sb. Sc, Now arch. 
Forms: a. 5 spol5e, 6 *3le, spoyljo, -^ie, 
spoillje, -510, Bpoil3e, -Jie (7, 9 -zie), -37; 6 
spoylie, .-Hie, spoilie, spollie, 8 epoolie, / 3 . 


6 spul3e (spule3e, -150, 6pull3e), 7- spixlzie (8 
-zy), 9 spulyie ; 6 spuil3e (spwil3e), -310, 7- 
spuilzie; 8 spulie, spuiHo, 9 spuilly. [ad. 
OF. espoillCf espuille Spoil sb.J 

L The action of despoiling ; spoliation ; an in- 
stance of this. 

1464-5 Sc. Ads Parlt, (1875) XII. 31/2 Jxe Iordis..^ll 
knaw apone. .aJlspoljeis mayde sene the tyme of Jjc cessing 
of he I^t sessionis. 1507 Reg. Privy Seal Scot. 1. 205/1 
Actioun..for the spuh« of the teynd schevez of the person- 
age ofPctcokkis. 15^ A- King ve.Canisius' Catecfi.y^NX 
vnlauchfull.. vsurping of vthir mens geir be thift, spolhc,.. 
iniust winning. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot, u 
xxxl 5 iii. 156 Likeas by the constant Custom, many 

Actions ofSpulzie were founded upon ihhAct. 17x5 Ram- 
say Christ's Kirk Gr. XL i. There had been mair blood and 
skailh, Sair harship and great spulie. 1765-8 E^kise Inst, 
Law Scot, iiL viL f 16 When a spuilzie is committed, action 
lies against the delinquent [eta]. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixv, 
Doubtless officers cannot always keep the soldier’s band 
from depredation and spulzie. 1877 Kfiss Yonce Cameos 
III. L 7 Graham further collected three hundred caleransjn 
the Highlands, men alivays ready for bloodshed and spulrie. 
1898 Paton Castlebraes 44 The jdn o’ us ’ll mak’ a spuilly# 
or ma name’s no Heather Jock. 

f b. Law. An action for spoliation. Obs. 

1678 Sir G.Mackenzie Crim. Laivs Scot. i. xxvl. fiv. 
(1699) X32 If the Executor did any wTong, he was lyable to 
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a spaikie, and his sentence was rcduccable, i6^ in J. J. 
Vernon Parish cf Haivick (1900) 197 Thomas Briggs, .was 
onlawed and amerclatt . , in one Spuylyea for ahstracung and 
resetting of lyme from the church style building. 1765-8 
Erskinh Inst,^ Lavj Scoi. iv. i. § 15 Spuilzie is not only 
competent against the s^^I!aforf.,h\xt against all abettors. 
2 . Spoil, booty, plunder, 

1507 ytcc* Ld, Hi^h Treas, III. 393 To Marchemond 
herald and his fallowis for the spulje of the feild, xx Franch 
crounis. 1513 Douglas ^neid i. v. 106 Quham,. .Chergit 
with the spuilje of the orient, Amang the numer of goddis 
resaue thou salL 1596 Dalrymple ir. Leslie's Hist, Scat. 
II, 280 Thay..tak tfciir schiplstolngland ladne whhspoyl- 
aie, 1719 Hamjltom E/, to Raimay iii. viii, Wc’U bring afT 
but Uule spulzie In sic a barter. 17*0 Raassay Rise^ Fall 
0/ Stocks 120 There was odd scrambling for the spuizy. 
1789 Davidsom Seasotis 222 He got the spuilie to himsel* 
As they fled hame to toon. 18x9 W. Tess’ajtt Papistry 
(1827) X92 Ha ! Satan’s toy.shop now Is taen ! Look 
up and see your spulzie ! 1882 J. F. S. Gordon Hist. 
Moray \l.2i^Th2spulsie taken or destroyed., gives a good 
idea of the plenishing of a wealthy baron’s residence in 
those days. 

Spu'lyie, Chiefly Sc, Now arch. Forms : 

a.48pol3r, 5 spolyon, 6 SPOI50 (spoil-, spoul5e), 
7 spolze; 5 spoil5e, 6 spoill^e, -jio, spoylje, 
-3ie, 6-7 spoylie, 7 spoilyie. 5-6 SPUI50 
(5 spwl-, 6 spvl-), 6 spuleje, -150, 8PUII30, 7 
spulze ; 6 spul5ie (spull-), 7- spulzie, 9 spvilyie. 
-ye; 6 spuil3e (spwil-), spuilzie (spuill-), 8 
spuilzie. [ad. OF. tspoillier Spoil v."] 

1. trans. To despoil or plunder (persons, etc.). 
137s Bardour Bnice xiir. 459 Quhen thm nakit spuljelt war 

That war slajme in the batlale thar. c *375 Cursor M, 3503 
(Fairf.), Si|>en fjai spred to spoly he lanae. ^ 1440 Promp, 
Parv,^-jolx Spoyl^, or STOlyon,..j^i'/rV», dispolio, C1470 
Henry Wallace ni. six The Scotlis..Spoil3eid the feld, 
gat gold and othir gcr. 15^ BELLENoENZrty iir, il (S.T.S) 
1 . 247 At last he ischit at Crete porte of his tentU, and 
spulezete bis inemyis Hand but ordoure, Z567 Gude 4 
Godlte B, {S.T.S.)59 He..sj)ol3cit Saihan, hell and sin. And 
heuinlie gloir to hes win. 2588 A. Ki.s'C tr. Canisius* 
Caiech. 251 That widoues might becum thair pray, and that 
thay might spulzie the fatherles. a 2670 Spalding Troub, 
Chas, /{1850) 1 . 4 Thay,. first began to rob and spoilyie the 
Erllis tennentis. 2792 J. Lcarmost Poems 46 He spulzled 
fock and did them nang. 

b. To despoil or deprive <^somethin^. 

2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 397, I ^utit quhen I 
saw That super spendit euill spreit, spvljcit of all vertu. 
25x3 Douglas /Efieid v. iv. 1x9 Syne Gy^ schip,.gaif hym 
place alswa, For scho wes spul^eit of nir sterisman, 256* 
WinJet Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 72 Qvby sput^e and denude 3e ws 
of thb part of our Catholik beleif? 2609 Skene Rer, Maj, 
55 He qvha is spolzeid of his possession, sould m first 
restored. 1834 H. Miller Seotes 4 Leg, xxil. (2857) 3 ^^ 
Spulyieing women of their yam. 

2. To lake as spoil or plunder. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace tv. 95 Syne spoil;ied that the bar- 
nais or lhai wend. 1508 Kennedie Fhting to, Dut^r 277 
Than spuljeit ihay the haly stane of scone. 2587 in Scott. 
Hist, Rev. July (1905) 358 He reft, spulzied, and took cer- 
taine wairs, guids, and ceir out of a bark. 2609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. ii. x6 The moueable gudes (spulzeit) or the land. 2754 
Erskine Princ. Se, Law (1809) 451 It is a relevant defence, 
that the defender, .made voluntary restitution, .of the goods 
spuilzied. 

3 . ifitr. To commit spoliation. ' 

2834 H. Miller Scenes fr Leg. xxii. (1B57) 317 They ate 
and drank, and thra rose to spulzie. Latto Tam. 

Bodkin X, The haill lot o’ them reivin’ an’ thievin’ an' 
spulyiein*. 

Hence SpuTyied ppl. a. 

2838 W, Bell Diet. Law Scot. 934 The spuilzied property 
may be evicted from bona, fide purch^ers. * 2875 Sc. Acts 
Parit, Index X137/2 The lords of session to have power to 
order the restoration of spulzied goods. 

SpU'Iyieiug’y sb. [f. Sfulyie vJ} Spoil- 
ing, despoiling ; spoliation. 

137s Barbour Bruce xin. 457 Thai dispendit haly that day 
In spouljeing and riches taldng. <;z44o Preinp. Parv, 470 
Spoylynge, or spolyynge, sboliaciOf depredaeio. 2647 Exir. 
Burgh Rees. Stirling 193 The aetts and ordinances.. anent 
slotting and spuilyeing of flesche. 1691 Jedburgh Council 
Records 19 March (MS.), For his wrongous spulzicing and 
awaytakeing of certaine stones out of the hlinlster’s yeard 
dyke. 

SpuTyier. rare. Also 5 spoliar, 6 spulyear. 
£f. as prec.] A spoiler. 

CX400 A pot. Loll. 7 Feihful curats owen to sorowe as wel 
of be spoling of her sogetis, as also of be synne of be spoliar& 
35^-3 Reg, Privy Council Scoi. L 231 The ressaic..makis 
the said Thomasexpresspulyearandapprovarof tbespulye 
Hbellit. 28x9 W. Papistry StomCd{j.^2ji 62 They 

forc’d and flappit to the yird That spulyier and fae. 

Spume (spiwm), sb. Also 5 spome. [ad, OF. 
spume, espume (It. spunut, Sp. and Pg. espuma), 
or L. spiitna,'] 

L Foam, froth, frothy matter. 

X390 Gower Canfi II. 265 Sebe sette a caldron on the f5nr, 
..^d let it buile in such a plit, TU that sche sawh the 
spume whyt. 0440 Aiph. Tales 153 pou seis I hafe no 
bumyng een, nor no spome at my mouthe. 2547 Boorde 
Brev. Health xxxiii. 18 b, Take of the white of ii egges, beat 
it to a waterlshe spume. 2576 G. Baker GesnePs Jewel of 
Health i8t As soon as . .purple spumes or fomes swell or rise 
up to the bryrame, increase the fyre. 26x2 Woodall Surg. 
Afo/tf ■\Vks.(i653) 37 English honey, .yceldinglltlle spume in 
decocting. 2669 Boyle Cent. New Exp. ii. (16S2) 96,1 thrust 
a snail into it, who put forth much spume or froth, [c 2706 
J. Philips Poems Style of Milton (1762) iw Sulphur, and 
nitrous spume, enkindling fierce.] 17x0 T, Fuller Phamt, 
Exientp.^ 280 Both [litharges] are but a Spume blown off in 
the refiaingof Silver from Lead. 1727-46 Thomson 


1108 Thence mire, sulphur, and the fiery spume Of fat bitu- 
men. 2826 Kirby & Sr. EntomoL xl. IV. 320 The abundant 
spume with which the larva.. envelopes itself. 2871 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) *53 Two of these animals., 
joined to each other by a quantity of frothy spume, 
b. Spec. Foam of the sea, etc. 

Common from about iBsa 

c 2440 Gesta Rom, xdv. 425 (Add. MS.), For all thing that 
are m the worlde are not but as a spume in the see. 2599 
Lenten Stuff (Grosait) V, 209 They would no 
more Hue \7idcr the yoke of theSea, or haue their heads wash t 
with his bubbly spume. 16x5 G. Sandys Trai\ 93 He [Nile] 
laves The stars with spume, all tremble with his waves. 
a 2687 Corro.N Night Quatrains ii, His Steeds their flam- 
ing Nostrils cool In Spume of the Cerulean Pool. 27^ 
Phil. Trans. LI I, 236 ThU bird therefore dipping so fre- 
quently into the spume of the sea, is probably for the food 
swimming amongst it, rather than to feed upon the spume 
it^lf. 2805 Naval Chrou. Xlll. 394 My forehead was wet 
with the spume of the spray. 2872 Lokcf. Wayside Inn 

II. Musician's T, IV, vii, A great rush of rain, ifaking the 
ocean white with spume. 2885 Manclu Exam. 2 May 6/2 
Breezy seaside effects that breathe of the salt spume, 

C, In fig. uses. 

2608 MtDOLETON Trick to catch Old One n. ii, A midnight 
surfeitcr The spume of a brothel-house. 2652 Baxter Inf, 
Bapi. 224, I answer to this Objeaion, that it being but the 
spume of humane reason, 1 ne^ed not to have given any 
other answer. 1836 Ruskin Essay on Lit, Wks. 1903 1 . 374 
These foul snails.., leaving their spume and filth on the 
fairest flowers of literature. 2861 Ld. Lytton & Fane Tantu 
kiiuser 14 That so au^st a Spirit. .Should. .Decline, to 
quench so bright a brilliancy In HeU’s sick spume. 
t 2 . =Lithaiigei, lb. Obs. 

01400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 84 }>ai take aide peper.. 
and strewez apon it spume of slloer or of Iccd. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 188 Yc spume of lead, motybditis. Ibid. Ve 
spume of sylucr, argyritis, 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 

III. 51 They doo mingle therewith all The spume of argent, 
sulphur quickc, (or brimtone naturall). 2662 Loixll Hist. 
Anim. tf Min. 218 With ceruse, or the spume of silver, it 
helps the colours of cicatrices. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as spume-Jtakc, -jiceked 
adj. ; spume-stone, ? pumice-stone. 

2832 Hodgson in Raine Mem, IL 2x7 There is much 

spume-stone like cinders and scoria in the middle. 2845 
Browning How they brought the Good News v, Ibe thicK 
heavy spume-flak« which aye and anon His fierce Hps shook 
upwards in galloping on. 2877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 36 
The spume-flecked waters. .Left dry the yellow shore. 

Spume (spii 7 m), V, [ad; L. spttntare (hence 
It. spu/nare, Sp. and Pg. espuvtar, OF. espttmer'), 
{. spiima SpUJfE sb^ 

L ittlr. To foam or froth. Also with out, 

23.. [see Spuming///, a.]. t^Sz Stanyhurst rEneis u 
(Arb.) 4t At a blow bee lustelye swapping. Thee wync 
fresh spuming with a draught swild vp to the bottom. 2610 
Healey Si, Atrg, Ciiie ojl Cod (1620) 382 The fetching 
downe of the Moooe, till (saith Lucan)sbe spume upon such 
hearbes as they desire. 27*2 Bailey, ToSfume, to froth or 
Foam, iSzs W. Iritnc Braeeb, Hall (1845) 132 A small 
door, through the chinks of which came a glow of light, and 
smoke was spuming out, x86o Mavne Reid Wild Hunt- 
ressxxxv, A rushing torrent, that spumed against the hanks. 
pg. 2904 Blackw, Mag,^ Apr. 588/1 Moore j^ferred that 
his should spume In his diary rather than bis life. 

2 , tram. To send or cast forth like foam. 

2859 Sala Tw. round Clock (iE6x) 173 Bedfordbury,.. 
whose tumble-down tenements and xecking courts spume 
forth plumps of animated rags. 2865 Daily Tel. 4 Dec. 5/4 
Thus do these little people. .spume forth their venom day 
after day. 2883 R. Bridges Prometheus 599 The mountains 
..from their swelling flanks spumed froth of fire. 

Hence Spu’ming ppl. a. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. B, Z038 pc spumande aspaltoun JtuI 
spyserez scUen. x88i J. F. Keane Six Months in Meccah 
V. 105 While being laden it [the camel] gives vent to spuming, 
spluttering, bellows and whines. 2894 Sala London up to 
Date IL 33 The spuming chalices, .having made the hearts of 
the guests glad within them. 1894 Max Pemberto.n Sea 
Wolves X, To plunge into the'eavem of spuming water which 
lay between the crags. 

t Spu’meous, a. Obs. [f. L. spfime-us (hence 
It. spumeo, Pg. espumeo), f. spuma SpU3 I£ sb."] 
Foamy, frothy; spumous, spumy. 

1635 Person Varieties 11. 55 These spumeous exhalations 
are such as are combustible and capable to bee kindled. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, l 28 That spumeous froth or dew 
which here in the North we call Cuckow-Spiitle. rti67o 
Hacket Cent. Serm. (2675) 512 Far be it from us to think 
that it was not water,., but a spumeous phlegmatic humour. 

SpumesCBllce (spiwme'sens). [See ne.\t and 
-ENCE.3 Frothiness; the state of being foamy. 
Also fig. 

1796 Kikw'an Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. so8 Before the blow, 
pipe it melts >vith a moderate spumescence into a white 
semitransparent enamel. 1903 Speaker 7 Feb. 489/2 His 
prose style alwaj's tends to spumescence; 

Spnme'scent, a. [See Spume v, and -escekt.] 

‘ Having the appearance of foam or froth. ^ 

2856 Henslow Bot. Terms 281. 

f Rpii» Tnf fij a. Obsr^- [ad. L. spuinid-usj\ 
^Frothy or foamy’ (Blount Glossogr., 1656). 

Hence Spumidness in Bailey, 1727 (vol. II). 

+ Sptimi'ferotis, a, Obsr^ [f. L. spumt/er.} 

* That bears foam, froth, or scum ’ (Blount). 

Spmnification, rare—\ [See Spume r^.und 
-PlCATiON.] Prodnerion of froth. 

1625 Crooke Body <f Man joj The least time of this pro- 
cesse of Nature is thirty dayes, stxe for Spumificalion, two 
for Delineation [ctej. , 

Spti‘2ni£or2U, tr. rare~~K [See Spume jp. and 
-rOP-M.j Froth-like, frothy. 


iBoS Weaver ir. Werner 201 The external form of friable 
f(^ils is..spumiform, as Red and Brown Scaly-Iron-Ores. 
Spu*miness. rare -®. [f. Spumy a.j ' Frotbi- 
ness (Bailey, vol. II, 1727), 

Spumose (spi»7iiwo-s), a. rare. [ad. L. spiwi- 
os-us (hence It. spumoso, Sp. and Pg. espitmoso), 
t. sprima SrviiE sb."] =SpoJiousa. 

1S7S G. Bakek Gesnei’s Jewel o/Heallk 222 b. At any 
tynie..may this water b- drawne, and converted after into 
a spumose substaunce. 1683 Rav Corr. (1B48) 132 A little 
spike of bright purple or red flowers, which afterwards turned 
to spumose vesicles. 185S-8 W. Clakk Van dtr Henen’s 
^ vesicular or spumose organ adhering to foot, 
bpumoso-, comb, form of L. spiimds-us (see 
prec.), as in spumoso-cellular adj. 

Zoopk. (1848) 361 Texture of the sides and 
usually of the whole corallum spumoso-cellular. 
SpRzaoiiS (spiir'mos), a, [ad. L. sphmos-us : 
see SPU 5 I 03 E a. and cf. OF. spumeux.'] 

1. Of the nature of, having the appearance of, 
froth or foam. 


CX400 Laitf rands Cirurg, 264 pe blood J^at goih out of {re 
wounde wofe be spumous Sa deer. ' Ibid. 201 pere is cn- 
gendrid here a maner spumous substaunce. 16x2 Woodall 
btaie Wks. (1653) ^6 If., the excrement which is. 
voided from the mouth be spumous, pale, and crude. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 237 That spumous, frothy dew 
or exudation, or both, found upon Plants. 2720 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 376 The Mass of Blood. .render’d spum- 
ous and sparkling. 2808 Med. Jrr.l. XIX, 296 Had the 
blood proceeded from the lungs, he judged it would have 
been spumous, or mixed with air bubbles. 2846 Dana Zoeph, 

. (1848) 400 Corallum with very short calicles, truncate, rising 
from a spumous base. 

2. Marked by foam ; foaming. 

2854 Dickers Hard T. ii. i, Down upon the river. .row'cd 
a crazy boat, which made a spumous track upon the water. 
2876 R, F, lJuRTON Gorilla L. II. 62 The fierce rollers of 
' the spumotm sea broke and recoiled. 

Spumy (spi/ 2 *mi), a. Also 6 spumye, 7 
; spumfe. [f. Spume sb.] 

' 1- Covered with, throwing np, of the nature of, 

sea-foam. 


1^2 Stanyhurst in. (Arb.) 87 Thee rocks stemclyc 
facing with salt fluds spumye be drumming. 2697 Dryden 
Vzrg. Georg, hl 36B The spumy Waves proclaim the watty 
War. 1742 H. Brooke Qonstantia, The Uber now their 
spumy keels divide. 1797 T. Park Sonn. 7 High o’er the 
beech froths up the spumy spray. 1825 H, Busk Banquet 
IL The ^umy Rhone, or easy-winding Loire, 2B94 
XXIV, 264/2 Great rollers, with their crest tom into 
spumy wreaths, rose higher and higher. 

2. Of a frothy character or consistency ; charac- 
terized by the presence of froth. 
a 26x8 Sylvester Maiden's Blush xxsa Swelling Clusters 
Whose spumy Juice in Pharao’s cup I crush. 2622 G« 
SK^DSsOvtd's Met.yw. (1626) 237 ^rbems,.on the grasse 
his spumy poyson sheds, 2642 \ViLKiss^^/ere«?yPref. (1707) 
4 Though what the Author write prove spumy Froth, 2740 
Somerville Hohbinolia ni. 89 Matrons sage.. Grasp the 
capacious Bowl ; nor cease to draw The spumy Nectar. 2788 
Burns Ep. R, Graham iii, Some spumy, fiery, ignis fatnus 
matter. 2810 Keats Soitg cf Four Faeries x6 Let me see 
the myriad shapes,, %\Tougbt by spumy bitumen. 


Spun (spnn), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Spin v.] 

1 . That has undergone the process of spinning ; 
formed, labricated, or prepared by spinning : a. 
Of "vvool, silk, or other material. (Cf. Spun-yaks.) 

Also in earlier use as the second element in combs., as 
evil-, ill-spun (see those words). 

i486 Bk. St, Albatzs, Her. f iij b. For as im-ch as vreuem 
vse sicb fusillys made of sponnyn woll. 2570 Levins Manip. 
188 Spunne, filaius. x6o8 Willet Hexapia Exod. 575 
Women did spinne with their hands and brought the spunne 
workc. 1759 Phil. Tram, LI. 390 The stockings, .were wove 
of carded and spun silk, ijq^/bid. LXX.51 Long filaments 
of a vitrified matter like spun-gla^. Penny Cycl. XXIV. 

401/1 Two or more yarns, or simple spun threads, firmly 
united together by twisting. 2868 Rep. ll. S. Commissioner 
Agrie. (1869) 291 The Murray mill ..will be employed in 
weaving broad goods of net warps and *spun ’ fillings. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek. 2202/2 Spurusilk, a cheap article pro- 
duced from short-fibereo and waste silk, in contradistinction 
to the long fibers wound from the cocoon and ikroivn. 

Comb, 2862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. IL No. 3900, 
Velvet and plush, made from spun silk waste. 1887 Encycl. 
Brit, XXIL 66/1 The spun-silk industry h^ chiefly de- 
veloped in the Yorkshire and Lancashire textile centres. 

b. Spun gold, silver, a .silk thread wound with 
gold, silver-gilt, or silver wire. 

xyzS Chambers Cycl., Gold Thread, or Spun Gold, is the 
flatted Gold wrapp’d, or laid over a Thread of Silk, by 
twisting it with a Wheel, and Iron Bobins. 2875 Knight 
Diet, Meciu 2292/2. 

c. Of butter or sugar : Drawn out or worked 
up into a thread-like form, esp. for ornamenting 
confectionery or other dishes, 

2834 Ht. UARTiSEAvFarrersll 20 A yellow.lamb 
butter. 1846 SoYER Cookery 549 You have previously formed 
some ropes of spun sugar. x86x Geo. j - » 

Spun butter in all its freshness. 2872 O. “nfec- 

Breakf.-t. iv, If you don’t leave your spun-sugar coniec- 
lionery business. 

d. elliit. Span silk or yam. 

1E68 Rep. U. S. Commieeicatr A gric. 

pounds of 

100,000 pieces of belt ribbons [etej. 

Sept, n/6 Yams, no inipmvnnont yrt 

dry spuns, wet spuns are in pretty £ , rirofr-irtefL 

2 With mil. Undniy prolonged or protracted. 

7^0 Gr^e’i Riel. mJ. I. «4S/» We can pnrdon n few 
« lidious phmses, a few spuiiKiut pnsrages. 
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SPUR. 


Spundge, obs, f. Sponge ji.i and v. 

Spune, Sc. variant of Spoon sb. 

Spnug (spog), sb. Sc. [? Alteration of the 
earlier Puno sb.^} A purse ; a fob. 

1728 Ramsay Last S/. Miser xiv, They bid us draw Our 
filler spungs, For this and that, to malt' them braw. _ 1728 
— General Mistake 167 [Hel rarely has a shilling in his 
spung. 1836 M. Macintosh Cottager's Daughter 195 , 1 to 
death hae some withstood To mak my spung and coffers 
guid. 1892 J. Lumsden Sheephead tf Trotters 14 [He] 
took an enormous gold watch from his ‘ spung * and handed 
it toward me. 

Spuug, V. Sc. [? f. prec.] trails. To rob. 
1719 Ramsay Ep. to Hamilton it. xii, If that the gypsies 
dinna spung us. 1788 It. Galloway Poems 94 If you be 
not very sly, They'll spung you of your watch. 

Spunge, -eous, -er, -iness, etc., obs. forms of 
Sponge, -ecus. Sponger, Sponginess, etc. 

gpriyife (sprtgk), sb. Forms ; a. 6 sponke, 6-8 
sponk, 7 sponok. J3. 6 spounk, 6-7 spunok, 7 
spunke, 6- spunk. [Of obscure history; prob. 
related to Fcnk sb^- Cf. also Pdnk ji.3] 

■ 1 . Sc. and dial. A spark, in varions senses. 

Chiefly in fig, use: cf. Spark sb} i d and 2. 

a. With ^(some quality, fire, light, etc.). 

a, XS36 Bellende:: Crcni.ScoU (1821) I.211 For ane sponk 
of small occasioun of unkindnes.s. a 1572 Knox HisL Re/, 
WTcs. 1846 1 . 10 How mercyfallie God hath looked upoun 
this Realrae, reteanjmg •w’ithin it some sponk of his light, 
evin in the tyme of grettast darkness. 1590 Davidson 
Re^ty Bancroft in IVodrow Misc. (1844) 508 If there had 
beene a sponke thereof [re. charity] within him. c 1614 
Sir \V. Mure Dido < 5 - d^nea5\xuA,K^ Searing on her death* 
seal’d lipps to knowe If any sponk of breath as 51! remain'd. 

/ 3 . 2^9 A. Hume His Recantation 10, I feel no spunk of 
faith in me.^ 1629 Sir W. Mure *r7^te Crucifix 681 Loe, 
while ev*n his life’s last spunke is spent, The Temple's vaile 
is to the bottome rent. 1647 Trapp Com. Rev. vL 3 A Sea- 
coal fire, if not stirred up, will die of it self, so will our spark 
and spunk of light 1653 Binning Serin. (1845) 622 He hath 
no more religion than a Spunk of desire. 1724 Ramsay 
Vision ii, Ilk creature.. That had a spunk of sense. 2785 
Burns 1st Efi J. L\aprai\k xiv, O for a spunk o' Allan's 
glee. 2808 Stacc Misc. Poems 77 At length a wee bit 
spunk o' light Transfix'd his wand’ring eyes. x886 Steven- 
son Kidnapped XA'iii, He has some spunks of decency. 

b. Without const. 

c 2583 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xiii. 40 Fy on that freik 
that can not lovel He hes not worth a sponk of spreit 1596 
Dalrymple Xr.Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 57 He slokned out all 
occasioun of ciuil weir, and nychtbour fead, spunk and 
spark. 1669 R. Fleming I'ulfiUittg Script, (x8oi) I. 172 
That little spunk now under ashes must assuredly revive 
and blow up to a flame. 2818 Scott Br. Lamm, xx^d, Not 
a gleed of fire, then, except. .maybe a spunk in Mysie's 
cutty-pipe. 28a3-in dial. glossaries. iZzj Noct, 

Anior. Wks. 1855 II. 31 As an Editor, he is, compared \vi' 
Christopher North—but as a spunk to the Sun ! 

c. A small fir^. Also in phr. c spunk of fire, 

1802 SiOBALD Citron. S.P, Gloss. s.v., Spunk of a very 

small fire. 2806 J, Nicol Poems I. 28 (Jam,), I see thee 
shiverin, wrinklet, auld, Cour oi\tc a spunk that dies wF 
cauld. 28x5 Scott Ctty M. xi, Ye may light a spunk o’ fire 
in the red room. 2870 Vernev Letiice Lisle xx. What, ain’t 
there a spunk of fire? 

d. Sc, north. Applied to persons (see quots.). 

2808 Jamieson s.v., A mere spunk, a lively creature ; 

especially applied to one who has more spint than bodily 
strength, or appearance of it. 1894 Heslop Horthwnbld. 
Gloss. S.V., He's a wee spunk o* a thing. 

2 . Touchwood; tinder, match, or amadou pre- 
pared from this. 

2582 Stanvhurst jEneis i. (Arb.) 23 In spunck or tinder 
thee quick fjTe he kindly receaued. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.\i.\’.Z<^To make white powder:.. Thehest 1 know 
is by the powder of rotten willow'es; spunck, or touchwood 
prepared, might perhaps make it russet. 2652 in HariliPs 
Legacy (1655) 97 His Lordship told me the way of making 
of Spunk, or Touchwood, a 1691 Bovix Hist. Air (zCgz) 
so 3 The burning of Match, Touchwood, Sponck, &c, 2723 
Pres, Si. RussiaW. 13 They cure their wounds with Spunk 
or Tinder. 2754 P/itl. Trans. XLVIII. 811 Of which [sc. 
fungus] touchwood or spunk, and the amademe ordinaire 
of the French, is usually prepared. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans 
ll. 141 By rubbing them with pounded ^un-powder a little 
damped, he formed a kind of spunk, which kindled like a 
squib. 2841 'Otun N. Amer, Ind, xx. (1844) I. 247 It 
contained also his flint and steel, and spunk for lighting. 
Ibid, xxiiu I. 289 A spark of fire is seen and caught in a 
piece of spunk. 2838 Sisimonds Did. Trade s.v. Amadou, 
Amadou., dipped in a solution of saltpetre, forms the spunk 
or German tinder of commerce, 

3 . One or other of various fungi or fungoid 
growths on trees, esp, those of the species 
poms, freq. used in the preparation of tinder. Cf. 
Touchwood b. 

2663 VLoovx'&Microgr. 239 Akind of Jews-ear.orMushroom, 
growing, .on several sorts of Trees, such as Elders, Maples, 
Willows, etc,,, .commonly called by the name of spunk. 1674 
JossELYN Tzvo F^.70 There is an excrescence growing out 
of the body of the Tree called spunck, or dead mens ^ps. 
2822-7 ( 3 ood Study Med. (1829) L 63 Ibe best ordinary 
styptic is pressure with an elastic substance, as., touchwood, 
spunk, or someotherspongj'boletus. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln 
Led. Bot. 199 The genus Boletus contains the touchwood, 
or spunk, which is sometimes used as tinder. 2865 Treas. 
Bot. 2089/2 Spunk, Polyporus igniarius. . 

• 4 . Sc. (and north.'). A slender slip of wood 
tipped with brimstone and used for conveying or 
producing fire; a match, a lucifer. 

*7SSjoHSSON,.S/<mj&,a word in Edinburgh which denotes 
a match, or any thing dipt in sulphur that takes fire : a^ 
any sPonks will j-e buy? 2788 G. Wilson Coll. Masonic 


■Songs 52 The spunks tipi with brimstone he gropt for, In 
order to light him a candle.^ 2822 Scott Pirate vii. There 
is a gathering peat on the kitchen fire, and a spunk beside 
it— ye can light your ain candle. 2842 J. Aiton Domest. 
Econ. (1857) 263 -f'he prowling thief enters the byre with a 
bag and brimstoned spunk. 2893 G. Travers Mona Mac- 
lean II. 127 Come and put a spunk to this lire. 

6. Spirit, mettle ; courage, pluck. 

2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. 1, The squire has got spunk 
in him. 2773 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cxvii. (2783) IV. 94 
Those grave persons, who want taste, or (as these young 
gentlemen more elegantly term it) s/unk, for such exercises. 

2782 R. King Mod. Lotid. Spy 24 They allowed that I had 
blood, but wanted spunk and spirit. 1802 Bentham Panopt. 
Wks. 2843 XI. 131 If Lord Henry had stuff and spunk 
enough in him for such business. 2857 Holland Bay Path 
x.xiv. 285, I like 5’our spunk, but it don't count in a fight 
with crazy folks and fools. 2890 Clark Russell My Ship- 
snaie Louise I. x. 2x3 Neither of them wanting spunk, at it 
they went 1 

Iran/. iZzi/jALT Provost xxxi, The bailie, like a bantam 
cock in a passion, slotted out ofhis chair with the spunk of 
a birslet pea. 

b. In ■p'ar. fellow, matt, etc., of {..■) spunk. 

2774 IVestm. Mag. II. 20 He is a fellow of Spanish spunk, 
and will run any man through the bodj*; who dares to 
censure his portraits. 2785 Burns jolly Beggars xliv. With 
an air That showed a man of spunk. 28x2 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 245 'Twas a shame That a lad of mj' spunk should 
be coop'd up so t.ame. 2833 IS. Smith] Lett. J. Downing 
xxii. (i8^s) 227 You are a man of spunk, Major, and I like 
you for u. 

6. atlrzb.y chiefly in sense 4, as spunk-maker, 
•seller, -wood ; spunk-box, a tinder-box or match- 
box ; spunk-fencer slang, a match-seller ; spunk- 
flask, a tinder-flask. 

2721 Ramsay Lucky Spence v. Gin he likes to light his 
match At your spunk-box. 1828 Moir Mansie IVauch xx. 
Hiring beds at twopence a-nighl to.. spunk-makers, and 
such like pick-pockets. 1835 Monteath Dunblane (1887) 
122 His Spunk-flask at his hurdles hung. 2839 Slang Did, 
34 Spunk/encers, match sellers. 2888 Barrib Auld Licht 
Idylls xii, An itinerant roatchseller known. .as the literary 
spunk-seller. 2888 Warorop Poems ff Sk. 213 I'll ding the 
business intospunkwood. 

t Spunk, a. Obs. — Spdnky a. 

2788 J. Palmer in Pari. P. (1812-3) 1 ^* I hope the old 
woman may be spunk, and refuse to apologize. 2810 
Publ. frnls. XIII. 177 Every thing spunk and giggish. 

Spunk (spegk), V. [f. Spunk 

1 . intr. 'I'o leak out, to become known. Sc. 

2808 in Jamieso.n. 2820 Hogg Sheik. Cal. (1820) 1 . 28 It 

at lastspunkitout that Rob Dodds haa got bamesafe enough. 
2822 GalT4S*;>..4. IVylie xxxvtn, It might be detrimental if 
ony ihing^u'cre to spunk out. 2857 Stewart Scot. Charad, 
43 (E.D.D.), It spunkii oot Ldgatalettcr frae Dr. (jmbbles. 

2 , With?//, a. U,S. To show spunk or spirit; to 
stand up, assert oneself spiritedly or courageously, 

C2850 ‘Dow JR.' In jerdan Yankee Hum. (1853) 209 Tust 
spunk up to the old codger— let him know you are not afraid 
of him. 2866 Harvard Mem. Blogr. II. 7 Sometimes I feel 
as if 1 must lie down ;..but I * spunk up ’ and have thus far 
held out, 1898 Westcott David Harum xxii, Then he 
spunked up some an’ says [etc.). 

b, Se. To blaze or fire up in anger or passion. 

x8g8 N. Munro /. Splendid viii. 86 He spunked up like 
tinder, ‘Do you call me a liar? 'be said. 

' Spunkie (spu-gki). Sc. Also 8 spunkey, 
9 spunky, [f. Spunk sb.'] 

1 . A will o’ the wisp. 

2727 P. Walker Li/eR. Cameron in Biogr, Presbyt. (1827) 

I , 243 Some Willies with the Wisps, or Spunkies of Wild-fire. 

2783 Burns Addr. to Deil xiii. An' aft your moss-traversing 
Spunkies Decoy the wight that late an' drunk is. 2816 
Scott Bt, Dzoai/ii, The scene ot it bad been avoided.. by 
all human beings, as being the ordinary lesort of kelpies, 
spunkies, and other demons, 1855 Smedlev Occxilt Sciences 
75 The wily spunkie manoeuwd so dexterously that the 
unhappy wanderer was speedily decoyed into the nearest 
morass. 2884 W. Sime To and Fro ijo The spunkie which 
showed the signal for freedom has disappeared. 

Comb, 2898 Spence Poems 139 The spunkie-haunted bog, 
Where sank the shepherd and bb dog. 

2 . Whisky or other spirituous drink, rare, 

2786 Burns Epist, % A’V;i«c^iii,Gieme just a true good 
fallow,. .And spunkie ance to make us mellow, And then 
we'll shine, 

3 . a. A spirited, mettlesome, or courageous per- 
son ; a smart or lively fellow. 

1806 J. 'KtcoL Poems 1 . 248 (Jam.), An* frae bis bow, the 
shafts, fu* snack, Pierc’d monie a spunkie's liver. 2WI G. 
DoveUiS House w. Gr, Shutters 282 Logan, .thought him 
a hardy young spunkie. 

b. A fiery, hot-tempered, or irritable person. 

2822 Gs\x Anjt. Parish xxA, He was himself.. a perfect 
spunkie of passion. 

Spu'iiMlyy adv. [f. Spunky u.J In a spunky 
manner ; angrily, irritably. . 

2890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag, II. xxiii. 228 The old 
chap verj'^unkily bestowed se>'eraTcraphatic nodsupon her. 

SpunMesSy a. [f. Spunk sb.‘\ Destitute of 
spunk ; spiritless. 

1882 J. Walker Jaunt to AuUi Reekie, etc. 283 He db- 
dained the spunkle<» martyrs.^ *896 Snowden Web 0/ 
Weaver vt. They all looked ivhite in the face, and round- 
shouldered, and spunkless. 

SpUB^y (spt^'qki), a. Also S spunkey, 8-9 
spunkie. [f. Spunk + 

1 . Full of spunk or spirit ; courageous, mettle- 
some, spirited. 

(a) 2786 Burns Earnest Cry 4- Prayer xiv, Erskine, a 
spunkie norland billie, 27^3 in W. Roberts Looker-on (2794) 

II. 3x2 A strapping lassie, So spunky, brazen, bold, and 


saucy. 1805 Lamb Lett. (1888) 1. 221 Vittoria Corombona 
a spunky Italian lady, a Leonardo one, nicknamed the 
White Devil. 2829 Landob Imag. Conv. Wks. 1853 1 . 520/1 
They are grown again as young and spunky as undergradu- 
ates. 1884 Cent. Mag. 428 Spunk will sometimes carry a 
man through, and you can't say heain'e spunky. 

{b) 2804 Charlotte Smith Conversations, etc. L 26 I 
always get him upon a spunky horse, and the fun b to Ue 
his contrivances to slick fast, while 1 dash on, on purpose. 
2856 Aird Poet, Wks. 130 All the year she sings . . ,Thespunky 
little bird. 2873 C. Giobok Lack 0/ Gold x, He's a spunky 
wee beggar, that bantam. 

b. Characterized by animation or spirit. 

2831 ^ViLSONin Blackw, Mag, XXX. 408 He. .has repartee 
at his command, and occasionally rises into spunky de- 
clamation. 

2 . Sc, and north. Sparkling ; burning or shining 
brightly. 


1791 Nairne Poems 231 For rotton wood will give i' th' 
dark Ibe spunkey semblance of a spark. 2802 R. Ander. 
SON Cumbld. Ball. 32 How neyce the spunky fire it burns. 
2823 Brockett C. Gloss., Spunky, sparkling. 

3 . dial, and U.S. Angry, irritable, irascible. 

2800 Debates in Congress (1853) 31 Jan. 1259 It may be a 
spunky spiteful child, but will have no strength. 2822 Galt 
provost xxvi, The spunky nature of Mr. Hirple was cer- 
tainly very disagreeable often to most of the council. 2873 
W. Carleton Farm Ball. 7 We was both of us cross and 
spunky, and both loo proud to speak. 


Spun-yam, spunyarn. Also 4 north. 
sponegam. [f. Spun ppl. a.] 

1 . Yarn fabricated by the process of spinning. 

2^76 Durh.Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 5S4 In ijlib.de Sponegam 

empt. per plumbar. pro aqua ductu ligand, iij s. 2S4x-a 
Invent, in Lane, Chesh. Wills (Chelham Soc.) 8i, xxx 
pond of sponnen fyne wollen yorne,..xx** pound of spennen 
yorne. 2844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf, i. 21 Ihe business of 
working up the spun-yam into woven fabrics. 1836 Lever 
Martins o/Cro* M. 78 A staid countrj'-woman exchanging 
her spunyarn.. for various commodities. 

2 , A^aut. Line composed of two or more rope- 
yarns not laid but simply twisted together by a 
winch or by hand. 

262^ Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 25 Spunyame Is 
nothing but rope yarne made small at the ends, and so spun 
one to another so long as you will with a winch. 171X VI, 
Sutherland Shipbuitd. Assist, 255 Spun Yarn, for every 
Inch the Main Stay is in DlCameter], allows Hundred 
\yeigbt, 2748 Anson’s Voy. u, ti. 133 We had not a suffi- 
cient quantity of junk to make spun-yarn. 2769 Falconxr 
Did, Marine (17^0) s.v, Pudening, It Is. .served with spun- 
j*arn throughout its whole length. 2840 R, H. Dana Be/. 
Mast iii, He has to fumisb them with spunyarn, marline, 
and all otherstuffs that they need in their work. 2853 Kake 
Griunelt Exp. xxvii. (1856) 226 Although the chains of cap- 
tivity, made of spun-yam and leather, set hardly upon him. 
Comb, 1TJZ-Z4 Cook's Voy. (171^0) IV. 2381 The bolt belong- 
ing to the spun-yarn winch. 18^0 R, H. Dana Bef, Mast 
iii, Every vessel is furnished with a 'spun-yarn winch*. 
2846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 368 A small winch with a fiy 
wheel is used in making rope or spunyarn: it gets the name 
ofa spunyaro-winch. 

b. A line or cord of this kind, 

1685 Boteler Dial, Sea Service 263 As for the Spun^’ams, 
they are a kind of Rope-yarn (etc,). 1803 Naval Chron. 
XIII 80 She did not strain a spun-yam. 

Spur (spri), sb?- Forms; a, 1-2 spora, 2-6 
(9 dial.) spore, 4 spor, 5-6 sporro. ) 9 . i spura, 
2-5, szorlh, and Sc, 6-7 spure (5 szozlh. spvyre), 
6 spoore, 7. 6-7 spurro (7spirre), 5- spur (6-7 
spurr). [(Common Teutonic: OE, spora, spura, 
= OFris, *spora (WFris, spoar, NFris. spoor), OS. 
spora (MDu, sport, spoor \ Du. spoor, Whlem, 
spoort, sporrt), MLG. sport, spare, OHG. sporo 
(MHG. spore, spor, G. sportn, now sporn), ON. 
and Icel, sport (Norw. and Da. spore, Sw. sporre). 
The stem is possibly the same as that of Sroon sb ,'^1 
I. 1 . A device for pricking the side of a horse 
in order to urge it forward, consisting of a small 
spike or spiked wheel attached to the rider’s heel. 

a. C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hcssels) C93 Calcar,spom. a 1x7$ 
Cott, Horn. 243 pu ahst to habben..swrd and spere, Stedc 
and twei sporen. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 21280 He smot 
sicde wjk \>e spore. 23., K. Alts. 8x8 (Laud MS.), At pe 
yssue of \te doren Tholomeus dude on his sporen. 2390 
Gower Con/, I. 40 Whan the scharpnessc of the spore Ihe 
horse side smic so sore, It grieveih ofte. 2422 tr, Seerda 
Secret., Priv. Priv, 165 He smote the mule wyth the .spons. 
2484 Caxton Chivalry 62 The spores ben gynien to a knyght 
to sygnefye dylygence and swyfinessc. 2526 Skelton 
Magny/. 575 Alasse, where L my botes and my spores? 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxxi. 292 He slrake the good 
horse with the sporres. ..... .... , 

ciooo^LFBict?;* O.ffN. Test, (Grem) 28 lohannespa 
heowhmt hors mid bamspuran. cizoshhv. 03772 He. .dude 
on his uoten spuren swiSe godc,..(and] leop on his stede. 
CJ300 Havelok 2676 pe stede, \nxt he onne sat, Smot 
Ubbe with spures fastc. And forth awey. 237S Bardour 
Bruce viii. 79 With 50013*5 he strak the steid of pris. 
14 . . Noju. in Wr.- WOlcker 703 Hec calcar, a spure. c 247S 
Cath. Angl. 357/1 Snvyxe,.. calcar, 2547 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. fX. 68 Brj'dill, spures, gyrtbis, stlrrcp imis. 
2^8 Lane. 4- Cheshire Wilts (Chetham Soc.) 240 One pair 
of spures. cx6s7 Sir W, Mure Ho. 0/ Rorvallane ^Vk<. 
(S.T.S.) II. 243 For yearlie payment of. ,ane paire of spures. 
-J. e 2400 Destr.Troy 20942 Two spurres fuUspedely [theyl 
spent on his helis. C2470 Got. 4 * Gaw. 25 With sjiurris 
spedely thai speid Our fellis. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss, L 
oexxiv. 161 He toke his horse with the spurres, and camcon 
the skirmysshe warde. 2560 Daus tr. SUidane’s Comm. «25 
He hcarde the spurres strike on the sta^Tcs whan the 
murtberer ranne hastely downe. 2604 L- GfRiMsroNEl 
IPAcosla’s Hist. Indies uuix. 247 Beasts..stay there, so as 
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there is no spurre can make them goe forward. x66i J. 
Childrey Bnt^ Baconicct 44 They found nothing, but an old 
Spur. Diet. Rust. s.v., Obedience to the spurs is a 
necessary Quality of a good Horse. 1781 Cowpkr Anti- 
Thelyphth. 191 He spoke indignant, and his spurs applied . . 
to his good palfrey's side. 1815 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(183S) XII. 552 A pair of Spurs taken from Buonaparte. 
2863 Gf.o. Eliot Romola jc\i, The horse wanted no spur 
under such a rider. 

ProxK x6x8 Hist. Perkin Wai^eck in Select. Harl. ^[isc. 
(1793) 62 Little needed a spur, salth our proverb, to a forward 
horse. 

b. Used in sing, in generalized sense. 

Z297 R.GLOL’c.(RolU)8i69Horhors..nolde after willeSiwc 
no|^ spore no bridel. c X300 Hcn'ehk2$6gVoTh^ him dredde 
swi}>e sore, Sorunci spore, and rmklc more. 1390 Gower Con/. 
I. 321 This kniht..With spore made his hors to gon. 15^ 
Blundevil HorsentansJup Tv, If he ^ more sIowe..in 
his trotting, or gallopping, harder of spurre than he was 
woont to be. *596 Mascall Govt. Cattle 189 If spurre and 
wande^ will not profit. x6xx Siiaks. Wint. T. 1. 11. 96 You 
may ride’s With one soft Kis^e a thousand Furlongs, ere 
With Spur we heat an Acre, a 1802 Kinntont Willie xvii. 
in Scott He has called him forty hlarchmcn 

bauld With spur on heel, and splcnt on spauld. 1831 Youatt 
Horse 49 The (race-) horse, .. without whip or spur, wdll 
generally exert his energies to the utmost to beat his oppo* 
nent. 1839 Te.n'nyson .£Y£f/«/455 They.. Set bnce m rest, 
strike spur, suddenly move. 

Prov. C1380 WvcLiF Set. Wks, III. 436 It is to hard to 
kyke ajen pe spore. (Cf. Prick 13.] 1579 Tomson Crt/- 
rvVi’r .y<r>7//. Tim, 636/1 They.. will get nothing by it, for 
they kicke against the spurre, 

c. Gilt (or spitrs^ as the distinctive 

mark of a Knight Now Hist, 

13.. Ccerde L. 5346 Sjocly thousand ther wer tclde, Off 
gybe spores in the felde. 1377 Lanci- P, PL B. xviii. 14 
Pe kynde of a knj^te hat cometh to be dubbed, To gelen 
hem gylte spores. 1480 Caxton Polychronieon vin. xxvi. 
He toke sire Umfrayes salade and his brygantjms.., and 
also his gylt spores. ^7x548 Hall Chron.. Ediv. /k, igi 
He was disgraded of the high ordre of Knigh!hode..by 
cuttyng of his gyltsporrcs. x^Marston & Dekker H/aL 
content i. iii. As your knight courts your city widow with 
jingling of his gilt spu^ Z64X-54 Mennis & Smith Afus. 
Detieix (18x7) 11. 3a Gilded spurres do jingle at his hecles. 
1728 Chambers Cyel. s.v., Anciently the Difference between 
the Knight and Esquire was, that the Knight wore gilt 
Spurs,. .and the 'Squire silver’d ones. 1828 Scott F, M. 
Perth x^vii, Here, strike me this man’s gilt spurs from his 
heels with thy cleaver. X879 EncycL Brit, IX. 544 The 
‘ Day of the Spurs * was a fitting name for a carnage after 
which four thousand gilt spurs were hung as trophies in 
Courtrai cathedral. 

attrib, x64z>^ Mennis & Smith ATus, Delieix (18x7) 11. 
176 Battos believed.. That yonder guiU*spur spruce and 
velvet youth Was some great personage, 

d. With distinguishing terms, denoting varions 
makes or kinds. 

a 1400 Octouian 1447 A peyre sporys of Speyne. z625* 
fsee Rippon],^ x688 Houie Armoury lit. 304/1 A Scotch 
Spur.. .This is an old way of making Spurs!.. their Spurs 
were only armed with a sharp point like a Cocks Spur. Ibid, 
325/t Some term it a Gag Spur, others a Prick Spur, 1785 
Grose va Archaeol. (1787) VIII. iix The rouelle, or wheel 
spur (so called from the revolution of the spicula about 
its axis). Z824 Meyrick Antient Armour!. Introd. p. Ixv, 
The (.Anglo-Saxon] spur was formed.. with a much longer 
neck, and was called the spear*spur. 2824, 1839 [see Frick 
sb.ix], a 1866 Fairhoit C ostumeiiZ8s) II, 377 The rowclled 
spur first appears, .on the brass of Sir John oe Creke, 1325. 

i" e. Usw in some game or sport, Ods.~~^ 

. CZ440 Jacob's Welt 134 pe v. inche is harlotrie, makyng 
iapys a-fom folk, in pleying at ^e spore, at he bene, at pc 
cat, in ledyng beiys & apys. 

L Battle (also day or J journey') o/{the) s/ttrs : 
(see quots. 1831 and 1837). 

(a) a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. PH/ 33 b, The Frenchemen 
call this battaylle the ioumey of Spurres because they ranne 
awayesofasteonhorssebacke. 1643 BAKERC/in>«.,//r«,fV//, 
8 It was called the BaUell of Spurres, for that they used more 
their Spurres in running away, then their Launces in fight, 
ing. X83X Mackintosh II, iv. 1x8 (Hen. VHIJ 

defeated the French army in an engagement [near Guine- 
gale]onthe 4th of August, 15x3, afterwards called the Battle 
of the Spurs. 

(^) *837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 113/1 The Flemyngs, in 1302, 
..encountered a French army near to Courtray, and found 
on the field, after the battle, about 4000 gilt spurs, which 
caused it to be called the battle of spurs. X842 Longf. 
Belfry ef Bruges xv, I beheld the Flemish Weavers . . March, 
ing homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold. 
1879 [see 1 cj. 

g. Her. The representation of a spur. 

168S HoLsi^ Armoury Ml. 304/1 HebearelhGules, a Scotch 
Spur, Or. Ibid., He b^relh Vert, a Spur, Or; Leathered, 
Argent, ax’^jx [see Spurred <r. ic]. 1882 CussAss^/r<r. 
122 spur'. This Charge may either be represrated in its 
modem form, with a revolving rowel, or with a single point. 

h, iransf. One who wears spurs. 

■ 2821 Scott Henilw. iii, I can.. fling my gold as freely 
about as any of the jingling spurs and white feathers that 
are around me. 

2, a. In various prepositional or elliptical phrases 
denoting speed, haste, eagerness, etc. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus xi. 1427 Tristith wele that I Wole 
be her charaploun with spore and yerd. iS 9 * Shaks. Raiiu 
^ Jul, II. iv. 73 Swits and spurs, S wts and spurs, or He crie 
a match. x6ot — AlBs Well 11. v. 40 You haoe made shift 
to run inlo’c, bootes and spurres and all. 1604 Dekker 
Honest W/t.\l\is. 1873 II. 06 Wee shall ride switch and 
^urre. 1679 V. Alsop Alelius Ituj. Pref., As if they rod 
Post, all upon the switch and spur for a presentation to a 
warm Parsonage. 1708 Sewel n, Spoorslaags ryden^..tQ 
Tide switch and spur, to gallop with full speed, 2742 Pope 
Dunciad iv. 197 Each fierce Logician .. Came whip and 
spur, and dash’d thro' thin and thicla 1782 Cowper Alutual 


Forbearance 22 What if he did ride whip and spur, Twas 
but a mile. 2900 Daily Alail t Feb. 4/3 The Government 
would have turned tail but for the fact ifiat Ixird Rosebery, 
in his famous Epsom speech, rode it * with spurs 

*t*b. At the spiiry at s/tirsy =next. OOs. rare- 

c 2430 Aferlia xviiL 282 Than will we go down this ryvtr 
at the spore. 2^ State P., Hen. VIII (1834) 1 1. 232 Wher 
Thomas FilU Gcrolde„wasdrcuen to flye at sporres, and 
lost dy^•ers of his men. 

c. Ok or upon the spurs or) spur upon 
spur), at full speed, in or with the utmost haste, in 
lit. or fig. use. 

(a) 1525 Ld. BEP.NEP.S Frotss. II. vlit. 28 Whan we be in 
the fcldes, leite vs lyde on the spurres to Gaunte. 2577-87 
Holinsheo Chron. II. 537 He was rescued by certeine 
horssemen, which, .came on the spurs. .to the succour of 
their fellowes. 

(b) 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane*s Comm. 428 Rydlng upon the 
spurre, [he] setteth upon them quickcly. 2623 Bingham 
Xenophon 23 Ludus .. relumed and told him, that the 
cnemie fled vpon the Spur. 1655 Clarke Papers (Camden) 
III. 30 The brench .Ambassadour scemes not to be all to- 
gether ujipon the spur to be gone. 1693 Humours Town 3 
By ihis time our Horses must be ready, and sve lose lime 
till we arc on the Spur. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 
26 He is not presently upon the Spur, or in his full Career, 
2775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. xKtiL (1783) IL 31 The 
servant rode away on the spur, to alarm the family at the 
manslon.house. 2825 Scott Betrothed ConcL, News are 
come on the spur from the GardeDolomcuse. 2847TENNY- 
^awPrinc. L 150 And there. All wild to found an University 
For maidens, on the spur she fled. 

(c) x6o6 G. W(ooococke 1 ///r A Ivsiine xi. 49 Alexander.., 
following vpon spurre, had intelligence that fete.). 2643 
Cromwell in Carlyle Lett, Sp. (1861) IV. 252 Haste,— 
ride on spur. Ibid. 253 Haste, baste, on spur. 

d. On (or upon) the spur of the moment (or 
occasion, etc.), without premeditation or delibera- 
tion; on a momentary impulse; impromptu, sud- 
denly, instantly. 

(a) 2806 A, Duncan Nelsons Funeral The contrivance 
ofMr. Wyatt, on the spur of the moment. 2831 BLAKEV/^rre 
Will 152 A speaker who gives us a ready reply upon the 
spur of the moment. 1891 ‘J.S. Winter* There’s 

nothing like acting on the spur of the moment. 

{6) i8og Malkin Gil Bias 11. iii. re He carried me home 
on the spur of the occasion. (2836 Sir H. Taylor States- 
man xxxi. 237 Though compliments should arise naturally 
out of the occasion, they should not appear to be prompted 
by the spur of It. 1882 Hinsdale Garfield ^ Edue. ii. 313 
Do not trust to what lary men call the spur of the occasion. ] 

(c) 2834 Ht. Martinwit Moral ii. 58 'ITie utmost extent 
that ingenuity can devise on the spur of a great 4>ccasion. 
2837 Ckrlyle Fr. Rev. ii. iii. vii. The Church. .h^ been 
consecrated, by supreme decree, on the spur of this lime, 
Into a Pantheon, 

3. In phrases with verbs : a. To win {onds or 
f the) spurs, to gain knighthood by some act of 
valour; hence, to attain distinction, to achieve 
one's first honours. Chiefly Also const. 
against, from, of 

e 2425 Lydg, Assembly of Gods 980 These xuii knyghtes 
made Vyce that day; To wynoc theyr spores they seyde 
they wold asay, 15^ Abp. Parker Corr. (2853) *3 
to labour to winsporisof thcothcr, and to ^lurc the people's 
minds. ^ 1551 T. Wilson Logike (2580) y4b, Sennacherib 
that wicked kyng, thought.. to winne bis spurres against 
Jerusalem. 2595 Etuj. Tripe-wife in Grosart Eliz. Eng. 
txBSx) 171 It sufficeth that yec haue wonne the spurres from 
them all. x6oo Holland Livy xxx. zxxli. 762 Resolute that 
day either to winne the sporres or loose the saddle. 1837 
Penny Cyel. IX, 291/2 His father nev^hcless took him [the 
Black Prince] along with him to win his spurs., in July, 2346. 
2862 Tiiornbury Turner!, yyj The painter.. executed his 
task with a patience, .worthy of one who had to win bis spurs. 

b. To put or set {pi the) spurs to, to impel or 
urge on by sparring ; =sSp 17B i. Alsoj^. 

(«) *553 Brende Q.Curtius BbiiJ, He put spurres to his 
horse. xs6xEDENrir/riV<iw/f'.PreCpivb,I may..5emetoput 
ihe spurres to a runnyng horse, an saith the Prouerb^ 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks(i62i) 313 He. .put spurres tohishorse, 
and fiercely charged the front of Scanderbegs armie. 1770 , 
hAJiCHORSEPlu/arch (1851) II. 739/2 At the same time they | 

E ut spurs to their horses. 18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxi, I must 
ave spurs put to Lady Ashton’s motions. 2857 Holland 
Bay path xix, 221 A motive force, by which the spurs were ; 
put to resolution, x889‘V. Fane* Helen Davetuini I. i6He 
put spurs to his horse as soon as he got outside upon the 
high road. 

(^) 2565 Cooper Thesaurus u\. Incito, Setlyng spurres to 
his horse to gallop amonge bis ennemies, 1588 Kyd Househ, 
Phil, Wks. (190X) 239 Seeing tbcayre wcxeblacke,.. I bcg.ia 
to set spurs to my Horse. 1600 J, Port tr. Leo's Africa u. 
70 Settmg spurs to his borsc-side, be cast himselfe. .downe 
neadlong. 1623 Lisle jElfric on O. 4- N. T, 36 lohn set 
spurs to his horse, and made after him. x8x8 Scott Br, 
Lamm, xxii, The Captain proceeded. .to set spurs to her 
resolution. 2889 Conan Doyle Af. Clarke xxx. 3x3 He set 
fpurs to his horse. 

. eltipt. 2598 Shaks. Alerry W. ly. v. 70 They.. set spurres, 
and away ; like three Gcrmanc-diuels. 2652 J. .Wright tr. 
Camus Nat. Paradox vii. 139 Hee set Spurs and hasted 
after his Companions. ax7ooEvELyN/?/<rr^(Cbando5)x87 
We set spurrs and endeavour’d to ride away. z8zx W. R. 
Spencer Poems 29 My spure are set ; Av.-ay, away. 1849 
James Woodman xviii,. Quick, spurs to your horse, and 
away for Sir William. 

p C. slang. (See quot.) Obs- 
2770 Genii. Alag. XL. 560 To express the Condition 
Honest Fellow and no Flincbcr, under the Effects of go^ 
Fellowship, he is said to Ihavej..Got a spur in his head; 
this is said by brother joclues of each other. 

4. A stimulos, incentive, or incitement. Al^ 
const- £/’(the particular influence, etc.) and to (a 
person or persons). 


12526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 740b, It is as a pry’cke 
or a spurre to set the slouthfull body forwarde in the ser- 
uyee of god.) 2552 Wilson Logike Ep. A iij, I professe it 
to be but a spurre, or a whetstone, to sharpe the pens of some 
other, 1586 Sidney Arcadia iii. viiL (1912) 393 With the 
spurre of Courage, and the bitte of Resp^ W 

Mountagu in Buceieuck AISS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 323 
It will not be proper.. to make him any acknowledgments 
lest it be looked at for a spur, which I assure you bis 
Lordship needs not. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
28. I had no spur that they would be sensible of, but double 
allowance of brandy. 1771 Junius Lett. Iix. (1788J 319 The 
spur of the pr^ is wanted to give operation to the bounty. 
1821 Lamb Elia \. Grace before meat, Our appetites, of one 
or another kind, are excellent spurs to our reason. 1842 
S. Lover Handy Andy Hi, How Andy runs I Fear’s a fine 
spur. 1871 Blackif. ATorals i, 129 Human beings,. .acting 
in masses, under the spur of great political or religious 
excitement. 


b. Const, to or p towards (some quality, coarse 
of action, etc.). Also with inf. 

2548 Udall Erasm, Par. Pref. 22 An cncouragjmg and 
spurre toward^ ferther Industrie, a 1593 H* Smith Serm. 
(1637) 5S5 Piaise and^ honour are spurres to mtuc. 26x1 
Shaks. IPint. T, iv. iL lo Which is another spurre to my 
departure. 1663 Patrick Parab. Pilgrim x. (1687) 54 The 
thoughts of this misery would be a sumcient spur to you to 
quicken the execution of it. 2716 Bentley Serm, xi. 3S2 
Implanted in our Nature as a spur to mutual Beneficence. 
2779 J. Mooee View of France (1789) I. xxxL 273 Emula- 
tion, the chief spur to diligence. i8w Wellington in Gun^', 
Deep. (1837) I, i8x This wll give a spur to the negotiation 
at Hydrabad- ^2855 Bain Senses^ Ini. ii. iv, §31 The 
remembrance. .is one source of the spur to preserve the sta- 
bility of one's footing. ^ 28S8 Bryce A mer. Commw. II. xUd. 
295 ITiis advantage, .is a constant spur to the efforts of 
national politicians. 

c. Similarly with cf { = to). 

CL ‘ ]>e spore of loue * as the title of a poem in the Vemoa 
MS. {Minor P, I. 269). 

2591 Spenser Tears of Aluses 434 Due praise, that is the 
spur of dooing well. 2639 Fuller Holy War v. xiiu 252 
Had the emulation betwut those equall Princes onely been 
such as is the spurre of vertue. 2752 Husie Ess. ^ Treat. 
(1777) I. 96 Avarice, the spur of industry. 2824 Lamb Elia 
w.Capt. Jackson, \Vith many more such hospitable sayings, 
the spurs of appetite. 

H. 5. Eooi, A sharp, hard process or pro- 
jection on the tarsus of the domestic , cock and 
certain other fowls and birds ; a back-claw. 

2548 Elyot, Catenria, the spurres of a cocke or an henne. 
*577 Goo<ST.HeresbacJis Husb.iw (2386) 158 Their legges 
strong, wel armed with sharp and deadly spurres. 2602 
Holland Pliny I. 276 As if they knew, that^ naturally they 
had spurs, as weapons, giuen them about their heeles, to try 
the quarrcll. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 31 Arrowes.. 
headed with,. the spurres of a Turkey, or the bill of some 
bird. 1662 Lovell Hist. Anim. ff Alin., Isagoge btb, 
Amongst Birds,. .some have spurs, but not the crooked 
clawed. 1725 Fam, Diet. s.v. Hen, ITiqse Hens that have 
Spurs break ibeir Eggs, and generally will not hatch them. 
2834 M*Muktrie tr, Cuvier 143 Their wings are short... 
Jbeir thumb, reduced loa spur, cannot reach the ground. 
2B99 W. T. Greene Cage-Birds 38 The Woodlark, .diffen 
from it in having a shorter tail and ‘spur’— that is, the nail 
of the hind toe. 

fg. 2572 R. Edwards Damon 4- Pithias (1906) 54 Though 
W’e are cockerels now, we shall have spurs one day. 2770 
Lanchorne /’/rr/nnrA (2852) II. 858/1 If you design doing 
anything, .you must do it quickly, before the spurs of this 
co^crel be grown. 

b. Zcoi., Anal., and Polk- A sharp-pointed or 
spur-like process, formation, or growth, on some 
part of the body. 

2682 Greiv Afusxum i. v. ill. 116 On each side his nether 
[jaw], two great Spikes or Spurs, bard and very sharp. 
2722-7 Boyer Diet. Royal i, Les ergots. .tiun Chien, a.. 
Dog’sSpurs. 276o{seer/wr^j4 in 14 b]. 2785 Latham 
Synap. Birds III. i, 247 On the bend of the wing [are] two 
or three spurs half an inch in length. 2828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. II. 362 Hesperides. Posterior legs with two pairs 
of spurs. 2830 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Iff e S.Afr. (1902) 

I. 262 One of his [a buffalo’s] hind legs being shot off above 
the spurs. 2899 AUbutt's Syst. Aled. yW!. 686 Those 
Icicatrices] occurring after syphilis are said to be softer, less 
liable to encroach on the neighbouring skin or to produce 
spurs. 

6. a. A sharp-pointed projection from the prow 
pf a war-vessel. 

1604 E, .Griaistone Siege Ostend 171 One of them tooke 
him right vpon the Sterne with his spurre or pointe. 2877 
W. H; White Man. Nov. Archil. (1882) 320 Gaining such 
a depth below water as will enable the spur to pierce an 
enemy below the armour. 2889 Welch Teop Bk. Laval 
Archit.y’iL 98 Below water the stem is formed intoa spur or 
ram, with a view lo. .pierdng the thin bottom plating of an 
enemy’s ship. 

b. A metal needle or gaff for fastening to the 
leg of a gamecock for fighting purposes. 

2688 R. Holaie Armoury ir. 252/2 Cahlocks 
made of Iron, or Brass, or Silver, and are fixed on the 
of such Cocks as \^'ant their natural Spi^; 

Gaffs. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Caff, an 
for a Cock. x8oi Strutt Sports 4* ; 

quently meet with paintings, ,he Ic:St 

fiut I Jo not rrcoIlKt to hove seon m any of them thc^^ 

of a ontpbero/tnetal spikes 

in a boot-sole to prevent slipping- 

point, or spike 
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SPUR, 


SPUR. 

suggestive of a spur, Freq. specific in tech- 
nical iise. 

187* J. Rickards ^Vood-<vorhing^ Tbe power is needed 
mainly to cross-cut the fibre with the spores. Ibid., The 
spores [1873 spurs] require frequent sharping. 1875 Kkicht 
Diet. Mech. 2295^1 a prong on ihearmofsorae forms 

of anchor, to assist in turning the lower arm from the shank, 
2881 Young Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 399. 175 The two 
spurs, oneon each section oftheplane. i838 jACOBi/’r/«/^rj’ 
Vocab. 130 .S^rrr, the short pin at the end of the point which 
pricks the hole in the sheet for registering purposes. 1889 
WELCH Text Bk. Naval Archit.yinx. 138 The lower pintle 
. . being received into a spur projecting from the lower part 
of the siempost* 

7. a. A short or stunted branch or shoot, esp. 
one likely to produce fruit. 

c 1700 Cotnpl. Gardiner in Diet, Bffst. {1726) s.v, Prttning;, 
Tho' the Spurs are common and proper to be preser\*ed, yet 
the Branches growing from them, will never ^ good for 
any thing. 1764 Museum Rust. IV. 15 Those little spurs 
which are only an inch or two long. 1796 C. Marshall 
Gardening xii. (1813) 162 The mode of bearing in pear trees 
is on short spurs, which.. form themselves all along the 
branches. 2842 Loudon 339 The greatobject 
in producing spurs is to obtain blossom-buds. 2858 Glenny 
Everyday-Bk. Gardening 23/2 If they were to cut cs'ery 
inch of new wood back to a short spur, there would be fruit, 
iransf, 1922 F. Bond Cathedrals 287 The W'estem bases 
have a ‘spur* of leafage, a sign of late date. 

b, Bot. A tubular expansion, resembling a cock’s 
spur in form, of some more or less foliaceous part 
of a flower ; a calcar. 

2731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Del^hinium^ Many dis- 
similar Petals. the uppermost of which is contracted, and 
ends in a Tail or Spur. 2796 Withering Brit. PI. (ei 3) 
II. 8 Bloss[om] gaping, ending in a spur. 2830L1NDLEV 
Nat. Sysi. Bot, 241 Sepals .. unequal; the lowermost 
clon^^ into a spur. 1855 I^Iiss Pratt Flo^ver, PI. IV. 
214 Spur conical, shorter than the limb of the corolla. 1874 
Lubbock Wild FI, jii. 53 The honey is in some cases., 
situated at the end of a long spur. 

o. A disease in lye and certain other cereals, in 
■which, the blighted ear resembles a cock’s spur in 
form; =Eegot i. 

1763 Mills Pract. Hush. II. 405 The grains which have 
the spur are thicker and longer than the sound ones. 2828 
A Neale Researches respecting theNatural Historj’ 

. .of the Spur, or Ergot of Rye. 1837 P* Keith Bot. Lex. 
153 The most mysterious of all the maladies actacldng the 
ce real g rasses is that of the Ergot or Spur. 

111. 8. A short strut or stay set diagonally to 
support an upright timber; a shore, prop, or sus- 
taining pillar; a sloping buttress. 

1529 SeUCases Star Chamber (Selden) IL 42 fThey] cut 
vpp the yates, postes, and spores of the yates. 2594 Plat 
yeweil-ko. III. 26 Two strong p!Uers..well proppw with 
spurres. 1652 J. Enoecott in Manip. Progr. Gosp. among 
Indians N, Eng, 34 They have also built a foot bridge, .with 
Groundsells and Spurres to ^'pbold it. 3687 A. Lovell tr. 
ThtvenoCs Treev, 11. 224 A thick Wall, almost two Fathom 
broad, supported by two ^urs of the same thickness. 2722 
T. James xs. Le Blonds Gardening ^it The. .Wall should 
be supported, .with Buttresses, or Spurs of hlasonrj*, 2834 
Southey (2B62) 376 Murlooz is the name which they 

mve to such spurs or stay-pillars. 2844 Civil Eng. 4* Arch. 
Jml. VIL 29/2 The spur C=propJ is then disengaged, and 
the wagon resumes its level ^siuon ready to be rcmoi'ed. 
1852 Turner Dom. A rckit. IL iiL or The term spur is now 
applied to the carved timber work of the doorways ofandent 
houses supporting projecting upper stories. 2893 Cozens- 
Hardy Broad No)y. 25 He, .supports his wall with a Spore 
not a shore. 

b. JVaul. (See quots.) 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine {sjBo) s.v. Deck, Tht spurs 
of the beams; being curved pieces of timber sendng as naif- 
beams to support the decks, where a whole beam cannot be 
placed on account of the hatch- waj’s. 2842 R, H, Dana 
Seamarks Man. 125 Spurs, pieces of timber fixed on the 
bxige-ways, their upper ends being bolted to the vessel’s 
sides above the water. 1867 Smvth SailoPs Worddk, 647 
Spurs of the Bills, the same as standards. 

c. iechn. (See quots.) 

1833 Loudon Encycl, Archil. § 2075 The spurs (lower 
stones of the raking part of the gable, c^led in England the 
summer stones), i860 White Wrekin p. xxvii. Stilts and 
spurs — bits of fireclay by means of which earthenware 
articles are kept separate during firing. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. S.V. Pottery, The stilts or spitrs are generally of 
triangular form, and have sharp projecting points. 

9. One of the principal roots of a tree. Cf, 

Spubn sb.*i 2. 

1620 Shaks. Temp. v. x. 47 The strong bass’d promontorie 
Haue I made shake, and by the spurs pluckt vp The Pyne, 
and (^edar. 2677 Plot Oxfordshire 259 The Tree without 
being 25 foot round above the spurs. 1740. Somervtlle 
Hobbinolia ii. 89 If chance The cruel Woodman spy the 
friendly Spur, His only Hold. 1791 Cowter Yardley Oak 
127 Yet is thy root sincere,.,AquaiTj*or stout spurs, and 
knotted fangs, Which.. clasp The stubborn soiL 1800- in 
dial, glossaries (North Cy., Nhp., Chesh., Warw.). 
fig. 2621 Shaks. Cyntb. iv. ii. 58, 1 do note, That greefe and 
patience rooted in them both. Mingle their spurres together. 

10 . ^B..Foriif. An angular outTTork or projection 
from the general face of a curtain or ivall, to assist 
in the defence of this. Ob:. 

I57S CHUecHYARD Ckipfci C1817) T53 They did lose the 
Spuire, a place ful strong \\’hich sore anold the towne. 1598 
BAEncr rhii>r. IVam: las The parts of a Bnhvarkc arc 
. .the front or Curtine ; the Counter front or Spurres. 1604 
E. GiatMSTOSE] D'AcostdiHist. v-xfii. 364 ForteEed 

ivith great and large spurres or platforraes. j6«9 Stayxred 
Pcriificaiion Z2 In the middle of the Curtain you may make 
a Spur, or Point of a Bastion. 26S7J. Richards yml. Siege 
cfBuda 12 Wc observ’d the Enemy at work on the East- 


Port, to which place they had advanc’d a Spurr. 2702 
Mint. Diet. (1704), Spttrs, are Walls that cross a part of 
the Rampart, and jojTi to the Town Wall, 

+ b. An angular end of the pier of a bridge. Obs. 

1736 HAtvKSMOOR London Bridge 26 That the Becks or 
Spurs ought to be made in right Angles. J742 Leoni 
Palladio': A rchit. 1. 92 The angle of the spurs, that cut the 
water, is a right angle, 

c. An artificial projection from a river-bank 
serving to deflect the current. 

2828 Gabstin tr. Frisls Treat. Rivers iii. iii, 230, I have 
examined different sorts of spurs, and have found but few 
of them that were not shaken and damaged by the current. 
1^3 Medley Autumn Tour U.S. 4- Canadavc. 249, 1 saw 
a large Spur which had been built todivert the stream under 
the bridge. 

11 . A range, ridge, mountain, hill, or part of 
this, projecting for some distance from the main 
system or mass ; an offshoot or offset. 

Freq. since 2850. 

2652^ Heylyn Cosmogr. 1.37 The Alpes,and the Apennine, 
of which the residue in a manner are but spurs and branches. 
1791 W. Bartram Observ. Trav, Pennsylv., etc, 338 The 
upper end of this spacious green plain is divided by a pro- 
montory or spur of the ridges before me, which projects 
into it. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 283 From these several 
ridges proceed innumerable nameless branches or spurs. 
2837 Irving Capt. Bonneville!. 96 A low and very rocky 
ridge, one of the most southern spurs of the Wind river 
mountains. 2863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) III. x. log A 
spur or rising ground at the base of the hills. 2874 H, R. 
Reynolds yphn Bapt. 1. v. 48 The glittering palaces and 
flourishing cities in the Spurs of Lebanon. 

b. An outshoot or projecting piece ^ground, 
land, etc. 

2832 Mavne Reid Scalp Hunters xxxii. 244 A spur of 
willows running out from the timber indicated the presence 
of water, 2852 Grote Greece ii. Ixx. (1862) VI, 264 A spur 
of high and precipitous ground. 

c. A branch of a lode, railway, etc, 

28« DarviTN yml. 29 Jan. in Voy. Beagle, One side of the 
creek was formed by a spur of mica-slate. 2878 F, S. 
Williams Midi Railw. 588 As we leave Newark we see the 
spur of line that runs down to the Great Northern Railway. 
iSSx Raymond Mining Gloss., Spur, a branch leaving a 
ve in, bu t not returning to it. 

TV. 12. attrib. a. In sense i, as sptir-huckh, 
-basil, ^mark, etc. 

2688 Holme Annonry nr. 304/2 The Second is termed a 
*Spur Buckle, <22649 Drusim. op Hawth, Hist, yas.ll, 
Wks. (17x2) 23 These with *spur-haste advanced the celebra- 
tion of iL ,1^5 Wmvte Melville Riding Recoil, iv, You 
may look in vain for a *spur-mark on their horses sides. 
2688 C. Trenchheld Cap Grey Hairs 52 *Tis no wise part 
of a man, succumberedijftcultaiibus,..\>\x't . , like true •Spur- 
Nags, .. strain hardest against the HilL 2688 Holmp. 
Amloury ni. 304/2 A Buckle, w'xth a •Spur Neck and 
Rowel fixed thereunto. 2842 ‘Nimrod* Horse 4 * Hound 
232 The back-ribs, .should also be deep, as In a strong- 
bodied horse, of which wc say, when so formed, that be has 
a good ‘*spur pjace*. 2^ Holsie Amtourym. 325/2 A 
•Spur shank, with a Nail or sharp point. 1862 Caial. 
Iniemat. Exhib., Brit, IL No. 6252, Spurs and *spur 
sockets, 18x4 Scott Lord cf Isles xxxiix, The •spur 
stroke fail’d to rouse the horse. 

b. In senses 6 d, 8 - 1 1 , as sfur-brace, -buttress, 
-cog, -dike, -fork, -piece, etc. 

2776 Or. S'ESiWi.T:. Building in Water 50 On those set-offs 
stretch your Plates, and on them rest your •Spur-braces. 
2859 Turner Dom. Archil, HI. il vii. 373 They arc fur- 
nished with a variety, adapted to the sliape, of the •spur- 
buttress. 2825 J, Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art IL 230 A 
horizontal wheel., with *spur-cogs. 1892 Trans. Amer, 
Soc. Civ. Eng. XXVI, 697 Where the velocity of the 
current is dangerous, tve have sometimes used *spur-dikes. 
2747 Hooson Mined s Diet., *Spur.fork,v.%m:^\ sort of Fork, 
of Use only to keep some other Timb^ in its Place,.. and 
sometimes used to hold DoorstedS in Drifts or at Sump- 
heads asunder. 1833 Loudon Encfcl. A rehit. §889 Into 
grooves chiseled out of the *spur pieces, .spiked to the sill 
and posts. 2825 J. l^icixoLSOU Operative Mechanic 7^ The 
rollers.. may.. be formed into *spur pinions to fit the teeth. 
Ibid. 139 A *spur-rall, for strengthening the frame- work of 
the iiulL 187X Kingsley At Last xi. Around its great 
•spur-roots lay what bad been its trunk and bead. 1846 A. 
Young Naut. Dicl.aZi *Spitr^shorcs,..v. name for shores 
placed in a horizontal position, or set up diagonally. 2889 
Daily News 9 Oct. 6 The cost of the main thoroughfare..; 
the cost of the*spur street. 2871 Rouiledge's Ev. Bofs 
Ann, Sept. 535 Spaces between the links, into which the 
•spur-teeth fit, 2884 Boston Qilvss.)fiml. 13 Sept., A •spur 
track from the Eastern Railroad freight j’ard. x6^ Load. 
Gaz. No. 2774/3 The}’ attack’d a land of •Spur-work with 
Fallisadoes. 

13. Comb., wdth ppl. adjs. and vbL sbs,, as spur- 
Jiuned, -heeled, -shaped, -tailed ; spur-clad, -driven; 
spur-bearing, -jingling, -making, etc. 

1842 Loudon Suburban If art. 614 Shortening such wood 
on •spur-bearing trees. X87X Dakwin Desc. Matt xr, xv, 
(1S90) 450 The female progenitors of the existing spur-bear- 
ing species. 2847 Webster, *Spttr^lad,^ wearing spurs. 
2837 Carlyle Pr, Rev, 11, v. hi. The tired nag, •spur- 
driven, docs take the River Sorgue. 2804 Shaw Gen. Zool. 

V, I. no *Spur-finned Pike, Esox Chirocenirtis. ,, Native of 
the Indian seas. 1E03 Ibid. IV, 11. 563 *Spur-gilIed Holo- 
cenlrus, Holocenirus CaIear{/er..,'HcAiv^ of Japan, 1829 
H. Hav.'thorn Visit Babylon iii A tall,, .*sj)ur-hceled 
‘dead-weight’ man. 2894 Du M aueier 7W/^^‘iiL 42 The 
brutal sword-clanlang, •spur-jingling aristocrats. <22623 
0 \'essury a Wi/e,^tc, (i638)i73Thc trade of •spurre-mak- 
jng had decay’d long since. 2837 P._ Keith Bot, Lex, sji 
A *spuT-shap^ process issuing immediately from the corolla. 
2894-s Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 245 *Spar.talled 
■\Vmbbies . .having the extreme tip of the tail fumUh^ with 
a homy spur or naiL 2896 Ibid. V. 2S6 The *spur-toed frogs 
{Xenopus). 


14. Special Combs. : spur-bow, the solid spur- 
like prolongation of the lower part of the bow in 
certain warships; spur box, a special form of 
horseman’s boot-heel, to which the rims of the 
spur are affixed ; spur centre, a lathe-centre pro- 
vided with spurs; fspur-flre Pyrotech. (see 
quots.); spur gear, gearing Mech., gearing con- 
sisting of spnr-wheels ; t spur money, a fine 
imposed by the choristers of certain privileged 
chapels on anyone entering with spurs on ; = spur 
silver-, spur-nut Mech., a small spur-wheel; 
spur pruning, = Spdeeing vbl. 2 ; spur- 
road, -shell (see quots.); •[•spur Bilvet Sc.,=sptir 
money, spur-stone, a stone fixed in the ground 
to support a post or to keep vehicles away from 
the footway, etc.; -l-spur trochus, a species 
of shell (cf. spur-sheW) ; f spur- vein, a blood-vein 
in a horse’s side where the spur usually strikes ; 
spur-way dial, (see quot.); spur-whang Sc. and 
nife/., = SPnB-IJSATHEE I. 

1877 W. H. White Man. Nav. Archii. 232 TJndcr-waler 
projections, like the *spur-bows of ironclad rams, may also 
produce some limitation of pitching and ’scending. 2862 
Caial. Internal. Exhib.. Brit. II. No. 5007, ITie old *Simr 
Box, in which the boot heels are unsightly and the spur in- 
conveniently near the ground. 2882 Young Ev. Man his own 
Mechanic § 592. 274 The following pieces are supplied with 
the lathe:.. two plain centres, one •spur-centre for wood. 
1765 R, Jones Fireworks ii. 27 When any of these •spur- 
fires are fired singly, they are called artificial flower pots. 
Ibid. 29 Called the spur-fire, . .because the sparks it j’lelds 
have a great resemblance to the rowel of a spur. 1823 
Buchanan Millwork 28 By *spurgeers is understood wheels 
acting together, and in the same plane, with their axes 
parallel, 2867-72 Burgh Mod. Marine Engin, 294 Spur 
gear motion for working slide valves. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm III. 794 The motion of the main rollers. .is com- 
municated to the seed-distributor by means of *spur-geering. 
2566 in N, 4“ Q. 2St Ser. I. 404/1 Every quorxster sholde 
bringe tvith him to Churchealcstament.. rather than spend 
their tyme ia talk and hunting after *spur money. 1864 C. 
i Knight Passages Work. Life I. 77 Thus have I seen a 
stranger civilian stalk into the choir of St. George’s Chapel. 
The spur was instantly detected ; and when the bewildered 
man was surrounded by a bevy of white surplices, .there was 
no help for him but to pay the spur-money. 2803 Imison's 
Set. 4- Art 1. 94 In common *spur-nuts, divide the pitch-line 
. .into twice as many equal parts as you intend teeth. 2825 
J. Nicholson Operative Mechanic 
at the end of the spindle, .roll round the spur-wheel. 1842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 542 *Spur Pruning, sixth year. 
2B83 Greslby Gloss. CoaUm. 233 *Spurrond, a branch way 
leading from a main level, x^x Hariland Gloss. 73 Spur 
road, a bridle path. Now obsolete in this sense, although 
the word remains in the name of a^bye-road. X713 Petiver 
Aqttat. Anim, Arnhoinse Tab. xI, Calcar minor, ..Small 
•opur-sbell. Cassis verrucosa, , . Great Spur-shell. 1752 
Hill Hist. Anim, 229 The Spur-shell, with short spines. 
The gold-yellow Spur-shell, with a silver}* white umbo. 2883 
Cassells Nat. Hist. V. 214 Genus Imperator, ITie shell is 
like a Trochu5\..^tT\ from above, it resembles the rowel of 
a spur, hence the name Spur-shell. 1500 Aec.^ Ld. High 
Treas. Scot, n.97 Item, to thebamisin the Queir of Strive- 
lin, of *spur silver, be the Kingis command, vs. 2545 Ibid. 
VIII. 422 Item, to the bamis of the quere in spur sylver, vx. 
2848 CentL Mag. 1. 248 An obelisk, . .part of it . . having been 
above ground as a •spur-stone. 2B80 Daily News 27 July 
3/3 Accidents to tbe vehicles,. owing to the ‘ spur stones ‘ 
that arc fixed to ..the refuges. .at dangerous crossings. 
188a Jefferies Bevis I. x. 172 A small sarsen or boulder,, 
put there as a spur-stone to force the careless carters to 
drive straight, X7S3 Chambers* Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Cockles^ xi. 
The *spur trochus, with spines disposed in a regular circle. 
12, The less aculeaied spur trochus. 2607 Topsell 
Beasts Let him blood in his •spur vains, and his breast 
vaines, 173$ Burdon Pocket Farrier 38 Take. .Blood from 
the Spur Vein on each Side. 2692 Ray S. 4* E. Co. Words 
(cd. 2j 114 A *Spurre-way, a Horse-way through a Mans 
Ground, which one may ride in by right of Custom. 2787- 
in dial, glossaries (Norfolk, Esmx, E. Anglia). 2684 in 
Cloud tf Witnesses (1871) 393, I had not the worth of a 
•spur whang of any man’s. 2820 Scott Monast. xxxyi, 
There are strapping lads enough would have rid us of ^m 
for the lucre of bis spur-whang. 

b. In the specific names of birds, fishes, or 
flowers, as spur dog, -fisb, -fowl, etc. (see quots.). 

2862 Couch Brit. Fishes I. 49 *Spur Dog. Bone Dog.. , 
Pre-eminently this fish is called Ibe Dogfish. 2760 
Edwards Glean. Nat. Hist, il 253 The larger Fish I call 
the •Spur-fish, from the two edd pectinated sharp-pointed 
spurs on its upper and under sides. 2804 Shaw* Gen. Zool. 

V. I. 194 Rondeletian C:arp, Cyprinus RondeUtii...S^\xi* 
Fish. 184s Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 35/* Guinea-fowU, •spur- 
fowls, quails, and bustards are very numerous.iin AdalJ. 
zSSs Intellect. Obs. No. 39. 224 Galloperdix Lunulosa... 
generally called the Spur-fowl. 2895 Lydekker Roy. Nat. 
Hist. IV. 416 Tbe Indian spur-fowf arc more pheasant-Uke. 
x866 Treas. Bot. 550/2 Sea •spur grass, Glyceria distans. 
2803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. ii. 595 *Spur bFackrcL Scomber 
C<r^<tn..Native of the African seas. 2866 Treas. Bot.sig 
The shrubby Ciapsicum, or *Spur Pepper {Capsicum frutes* 
cetts), is a native of the East Indies. 2920 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. It) XII. 203/2 Birds (of the Gold OtastJ.. include., 
swallows, vultures and the *spur plover (the last-named 
rare). 1^4 Griseeacii Flora Brit, W. Ind. 787/2 •Spur- 
tree, Petitia dontingetuis. 2855 Miss Pratt Flowering PI. 
HI. 261 *Spur Valerian. Corolla 5-clcfr, spurred at tbe 
base. 1863 Hogg Sc Johnson Wild FI, Gt. Brit. it. PL 240 
Centrauthus Ruber, KedSpur- Valerian.^ S}-!!. Red ValerLin, 
X749 W. F- rTts SlipphertTs C^ide S44 At Sidbury, Devonshire, 

‘ they have a weed called •Spurv.'O^ or Spearwort, that they 
sa}’ runs up Ulx a pike*. 2640 Franking *sparv'ort (see 
SrtTEREY I hi- x633 Holme Armoury ii. 98/2 Franclaag 
Spurry, or Spurwort, (has) small narrow Iea\’cs. X79^ 
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\VrrHERiNG Brit. PI. (ed. 3) II. 185 Sherardia arvenxU.., 
Little Field Madder. Little Spur-wort. • 

i* Spur, Obs, [f. Spuk 5.] A sharper^s 
method of marking playing-cards, 

1674 Cotton CVw//. (x68o) 95 In dealing these 

Rooks have a trick they call the Spurr^ and that is, as good 
Cards come into their hand.. they give them a gentle touch 
with their nail. 17x1 Puckle Club 33 The bent, the slick, 
the brecf, the spur. {Note} Marking Putt-cards on the edge 
with the nail as they come to band. 

t Spur, dial» ’ Obs. Also 7 spurre. [Of 
obscure origin.] The common tern. Sterna htnindo 
(or Jluviatilis'). 

«x 6^2 WiLLUCiiBV Omith, (1676) 360 In insula Caldey 
meridionali Cambrim littori^ adjacente Spurres cas vocantj 
communi cum Argentinensibus nomine; et insulam ubi 
simul nidificant Spurre-Island. [Hence in Ray and later 
writers.] 

Spur, sh.^ iechn. [Of obscure origin.] A set 
of folded sheets of paper. 

1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 225/1 After this the [hand* 
made] paper is hung in a drying loft on cow-hair ropes in 
spurs of three to five sheets thick until dry. 

Spur (spw), Forms: fl. 3 spurie, 4-5 
spiire(n), 6-7 spurre, 6- spur (9 spurr), S spir. 
B. 4-6 spore, 5-6 sporre. [ME. sptire^ sporty f. 
Spur Cf. MDu. and Du. sporen, MHG. sponty 
sporen (obs. G. sporcfiy sporetty G. spomen)y NFris. 
sporty S\v. sporra.l 

I. troKS. 1 . To prick (a horse, etc.) wth the 
spur, in order to urge to a faster pace ; to urge on 
by the use of spurs. 

a. £• 1205 Lay. 26480 pe eorles gunnen riden &spureden 
heore steden. c 2250 Gen. « 5 - Ex. 3970 Balaam it spuretJ and 
smit 5 or-on; And god vndede Sis asses muS. CX470 Henry 
IValliXCe X. 417 For to fle he luke no laryagc ; Spuryt the 
hors, quhilk ran in a gud randoun Till his awn folk. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems 'xxdn. 67 Thay spurrit thair hors 
on adir sj’d. 1530 Falsgr. 73*/i, I dare not spurre my hors, 
he is so w^'Ide. 16x2 Tsvo Noble K. in. i. When I spur My 
horse, I chide him not. 1679 Dryden Troth 4 Cress. 11. iii, 
Heaven made them horses, And thou..rId*st and spurr'st 
them. 17^0 Somerville Hobbinolia IL218 Hespur’d his sober 
Steed, OTzled with Age. 1770 Lakchorne Plutarch (1851) 
I. 408/1 He could scarcely make his horse go, though he 
spurred him continually. 1850 * H. Hieover * Praci. Horse', 
tttanship 193 The horse being whipped, spurred, and rated 
at while galloping, of course supposes he isdoing something 
wrong. 

absoh 1607 Markham Caveh ii. (1617) 133 To bring your 
horse to a quicknesse vpon the spurre, is to spurre seldom, 
but when you spurre, to spurre most surely. 1823 Scott 
Quentin JO, x, 1 am sure I spurred till his sides were 
furrowed. 

iS. ffx33oR, BRUNKEC^nr«. JVaee(Ro\\s) 127x9 He sporede 
his hors, fork foste gan schake. CX440 Generydes aij He 
sporyd his hors and theder toke the way. cx^jsPartenay 
42x4 GafTray that t^’ine..his coursere scored, a 1532 Li). 
Berners Huen Iviii. 198 He spored blanchardyn & cam 
agyiist Gerames. Ibid, Ixxxxi. 292 He sporred bis horse 
that anone he ouer toke Huoau 

b. With advs., as awayyforiky on, up j or preps., 
as againsty aty into, ihroughy etc. 

e 1450 Merlin xviii. 282 And whan thel saugb the cristin 
come the: sporred theirc horse ouer the brigge at a brunt. 
CZ530 Ld. Berners Arih, Lyt, Bryl, (1814) 82 He sporred 
forth hys horse, and ranne into the ihyckest of the prease. 
1588 Skaks. L.L.L. jv. i. I Was that the .King that spurd 
his horse so hard, Against the steepe vprising of the hill ? 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 474 ITiey gore and spurre up the 
Ass to g'oe that way. . x68y A Lovell tr. Thevenat's Trav, 
in. 45 When the Rider spurs on bis Horse to a full speed. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1851) I. 1x7/1 They spurred 
their horses to the encounter. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 FMl 
li. V. 357 He spurred his horse into the waves. 18x2 Byron 
Ch. Har. 11. Ivii, Some high-capp’d Tartar spurt’d his steed 
aw'ay. 1848 Lytt’on Harold 1. iii, Edward spurred his steed 
up to the boor. 1894 Barinc-Gould Des. S. France H. 253 
He spurred his horse to the side of the river. 

c. Jig. or in fig. context. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poents'-xxi, 13 Quhen trewth gois on hisfute 
abowt, And lak of spending dois him spur. 1575 Gascoigne 
Glasse 0/ Govt. Wks. 1910 1 1 . 26 Let shame of sinne, thy Chil- 
drens bridle be. And spurre them foorth, with bounty wysely 
used. 1602 MARSTON^K/fj/nVr I. y, Does thy hart With 
punching anguish spur thy galled ribs? 1846 Prescott 
Ferd.if Isab. ii. vL II. 371 Thissameimpulse..spursgmUy 
ambition along his bloody track. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer S 
F. 296 Him, glaring, by his own stale devil spurr d, And, 
like a beast bard-ridden, breathing hard. 

d. To make (one^s way) by spurring. 

1842 Lover Aiuiy xxxvii. The rider. .still spurred 
and plashed his headlong ^vay through the heavy road. 

^. Jig, To drive on or hasten ; to incite, impel, 
or stimulate 7 to urge or prompt. Freq. const, io 
(do'something, or some course of-action). 

. a 1225 yuliana 50 Heo as \>Q deouel spurede ham to donne, 
dudeh hit unsparhehe. 1:1230 Halt Meid. 13 pe ilke san 
wrecches. .beo 3 J>e deuelles eaueres, pat rit ham & spureo 
ham to don al hat he wile, a 1548 Hall C/tron,, Hen, Vh 
99b, The Duke,..somwhat spurred and quyekened with 
these noucltyes, retired backe. 1587 Golding De Momay 
xx. (1592) 319 A desire of honor whereby we be spurred to 
do well. 1588 Shaks L.L.L. n. i. 219 Ber. You must nc^ 
be so quicke. Rosa. Tis long of you y* spur me with such 
questions, 1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Storm ii, A throbbing 
conscience spurred by remorse Hath a strange force. 2663 
Patrick Parab. Pilgrim xxvii. (1687) 304 If these Joys do 
not spur you to Obedience,, .‘they are not of such value as you 
imagine. 27^3 Cheyne Eng, Malady 11. ix. (1734)209 Any 
thing^tbat will stimulate, rouze, and spur the dead and lan- 
guishing Solids. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 371 They are 
spurred to industry by the whip of correction. 1803 Visct. 
Strangford Poems 0/ Camoens, Lusiadw, xl. (1810) xxi 


Some talc of joy. To spur the time that now so stilly stands. 
1850 Dobell Romanvt^ I spurmysoul all day With thought 
of tyrants, woes and chains. 1B74 Green Short Hist. i. § 5. 
48 The mention of Nero spurs him to an outbreak on the 
abuses of power. 

absol. 1576 ( 5 ascojcne Philomene cciii. The flesh may 
fpufte to cuerlasting fire. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline in. iii, 
\\ hen need spurres, despaire will be call’d wisdome. 1738 
Wardurton Hiv, Legal. 1. iv, I. 60 Self-interest, .spurring 
to Action, by Hopes and Fears, 
b, Witli on, 

1582 Stanyjiurst jEneis 11. (Arb.) 53 Too shock in coom- 
bats. .Mce my yvyl on spurrelh. 1624 Capt. Smith Fir. 
ginia in. x. 83 With shame to spurre on the rest to amend- 
ment, 1663 Patrick Parab, Pilgrim xxiv. (T6S7) 259 And 
yet they spur on their hours, and would have them flye away 
faster than they do. 1672 Marvell Rek. Transp. l 67 Two 
Friends who..spurT*d him on perpetually with commenda- 
tion. xyxr Swift yml. to Stella 16 Nov., To spur on the 
French to be easy and sincere. a\nzQ^z\'<ts. Hist. Quakers 
Pref., I was the more spurr*d on thereby to set down in due 
Order. .what 1 knew of the Matter. 18x2 Cary Dante, 
Parad.iv 14 Ire, that spurt’d him on to deeds unjust. 1854 
Poultry ChroH. 139/1 Spurred on with the certainty ofa 
prize. x8;w Symonds Sk. Italy 4 Greece (1898) I. xii. 231 He 
IS. .spurred on by yearnings after an unsearchable dclighL 
C. With Up, 

*^45 Quarles Sot. Recant, xii. xi. The wise mans words 
are like to Goads, that doc Stir up the drowzy, and spur up 
the slow. x6^6 Karl Monm. ir. Boccalinis Advts. Jr. 
Parttass. ii. vu (1674) 145 Riches made proud, and spurt’d 
him up to commit faults. 17x0 Swift jml, Stella 9 Dec., 
Why did not you.. first spur up his recommendation to the 
height. 1732 Law SeriousC. (^. 2) xviii. 331 A youth that 
has been spurr’d up to all hts industry by ambition. 1B52 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. ix, Spurring up the Legisla- 
ture ..to pass more stringent resolutions against escaping 
fugitives. 1871 Burr Ad Fidem xv. 305 A strong faith, 
spurred up by approaching death. 

3 , To provide with a spur or spurs ; to furnish 
with gaffs. 

• x^. . A". Alts. 6650 (Laud MS.), His spere takek Perdlcas ; 
His helys sporek Emudus. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xxvii. 
(*737) 1x9 They., began to boot and spur one another, 17. . 
Yemng Hunting in Child Balt. II. 144/2 She has booted an 
spirdVoung Hunting As he had been gan to ride. 2832 
Marryat N, Forster xW. (Rtidg.) 246 The proper way in 
which they [cocks] should be spurred.. .Two pairs of spurs 
were., made. 

4 . Of a bird : To strike or wound with the spur. 
Also iransf, 

1631 T. Drue Dutches o/Suffotk iv, Why the Cocke ale 
has spurd thee already. 1805 (see Lark-spurred «.] 1863 
CowoEN CuKzv.z Shaks. Char, vL 145 That man’s wife., 
would so peck and spur him, that he was a totally different 
man when in her company. 

+ 6. Card’Sharping, (See quot.) Ohs,'~‘'^ 

1674 Cotton Compi. (1680)95 They always fix 

hall a score Packs of Cards, .by slicking them or spurring 
them, that is, giving them such marks that they shall cer- 
tainly know evcr>* Card in the Pack. 

n. intr, 0. To ride quickly by urging on one*s ] 
horse Avith the spur. Also Avith it, 

1593 Siiaks. Riclt, II, n. i. 36 He tjTes betimes, that spurs 
too fast betimes, 1596 Dalratm^ tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 
11 . X37 [He] than spurit with sprid to Scotland, with lettres 
of commendatiouru 1697 Drvden Virg, Georg, in.,49 The 
Parthians .. spurring from the Fight, confess their Fear. 

— jEneid xi. 923 Spurring at speed, to their own walls 
they drew, x8i6 Byron Siege Corinth xxii. Mount ye, 
spur ye, skirr the plain. 1840 Macaulay // xj/. Eng.ix.ll, 
436 Not a day passed on which he was not seen spurring 
from his villa to the.Hague, 1891 Cornidll Mag. Oct. 416 
His troop would spur it over the drawbridge with clatter of 
hoofs. : 

b. With advs., as ajter, awayyforward\js, on, up. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 18 But all spurd after fast, as 

they mote fly. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Pro/. State 2i,\ 
He doth not ahvayes spurre up close to the Kings side. 
1697 Dryden yCwr/Vfv. 872 Ascanius took ih' alarm,... 'Vnd, 
spurring on, his equalssoon o’erpass’d. X79S Southey Joa^i 
of Arc III, 81 Saying thus, be spurr’d away. 1829 Scott 
Anne o/G. xxxv. Two or three Stradiots then spurred on 
to examine this deBle. 1883 Pennell-Elmhirst Cream of 
Leicestersk. 135 [He] spurred forward to check the solitary 
hounds. 

fg. a 1659 Bp. BROAVKiNC^^77;r. (1674) I. xxx. 386 Obstinacy 
spurs on in spi^t of all perswasions. 1673 Marvell Rch. 
Transp. if. 82 The Gentleman thought it necessarj' to spur 
up again the next year with another new book. 

c. transjj. To hasten ; to proceed hurriedly. 

15x3 Douglas jEneid ii. xi. 31 A fair brycht Sterne.. 

Marimnd the way quhidder at wc suld spur. Ibid. \ti. iv. 

10 He. .fast gan spur. .To mark the fundment of his new 
cilie. 1666 Extr. St. Papersrel. Friends Ser. in. (19x2) 256, 

I shall be able to do more, goeing iny owne way then by 
spurring to Fast. 1677 W. Mountagu in Bucclench MSS', 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 324 The reason I had to spur on was, 
that. . I found Sir John Robinson there. 

7 . a. To strike out Avith the foot; to kick. 

• *590 Nashe Martin Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) I. 232 ; 
What is thb, .. but to fall groueling to the earth.., and ’ 
beeing downe,..to kicke and spurre. a 1835 Hogg Tales 
(1866) 150/2 After gluthering and spurring a wee while, they 
cam to again. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^Soh, Domestic Life, 

All day, between bis three or four sleeps, he [an infant] 
sputters and spurs. 

b. Of cocks, etc ; To fight with the spur ; to 
strike at. Also trails/. 

axqzz Lisle Husb. (1757) 346 If a ^eep should come so 
near to a lark’s nest as to tread on it, the lark will Hy out, 
and spur at ihe sheep. 1838 T. Mitchell Clouds 1 

iophanes 172 Two fighting-cocks, .spurring at each ouict. { 
1887 McNeill 179 Examining the. , paws of the 

dog to see if he might be expected to spurr welL 1 

c. Sc. (See quot.) 


SPITB-aAIiL. 

1825 Jamif^on Supph, To Spur, v.n., to scrape, as a hen 
or ccK:k on a dunghill. 

in. trails. 8 . To support or prop up (a post, 
etc.) by means of a strut or spur; to strengthen 
with spurs. 

Husl. xxiii. 361 Publ.), These 

17S0 W. Mod. Husb. VI. 1. 126 Byspurring upa gate 

or stile.post before they are quite damaged, he may save a 
“ “““i^able charge. 1S28- in dial, glossaries 
(iks., Chesh., Sussex, Hamps.). 

9. To prune in (a side-shoot, etc.) so as to form 
a spur close to the stem. Chiefly with in or back. 

^ 1840 Florist s y^l. (2846) L 104 Instead of being spurred- 
in closely,. .the shoots of the selected trees should be left 
wmevvhat longer. 1846 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1 . 184 
Good lateral shoots may be spurred as before directed. 1849 
Becks Florist 54 Spur them back in a way best calculated 
to form a bushy head. 

10 . To affect Avith the disease spur or ergot. 

2896 Lina ^Eciienstein IFotuan under Monasiicism 286 

Bread containing rj'e spurred or diseased with ergoL 1897 
Allbutt's Sysi. Med. 11 . 796 Wagner reported one-fifth of 
a bulk of rj’e to be spurred. 

Spur, 7^.2 north, dial. Also 5 spirr, spyrr. 
[Special senses of spir, spur Sp£EB v^ Cf. Ask 
V. 20.] 

1 . traits, i* a. To publish (the banns of marriage) 
in church. Obs,-^ 

c 1400 York Manual (Surtees) p. xvi, Yet I spjir y« bejTiis 
off\'« forsayde N. and N, 

b. In pa. pple. Of persons : To be proclaimed 
in church as having a purpose of marriage. 

0 26,00 York Manual (Surtees) p. xvi, N. and N. ..base 
bene spirred thre solemne dayes in y* kirke. 1705 Thoresby 
Diary (1830) 1 . 460 There were also two-and-twenty couples 
spurred (to use the local word) in order to marry this day. 
1828- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Yks., Lan., Der., Lines.). 1852 
N, Q. xst Ser. VI. 329/2 ‘I’o spurred up' is to have 
had the banns published for three Sundays. 

2 . (See quot.) Obs.'~° 

1674 Ray N. Co. lYords To sparre,.or spurre, to..crj* 
at the MarkeL 

Spur, obs. variant of Speeb vX 
+ Spnrblind, a. Obs. Forms ! a. 6 spurr-, 
6-“ spur(re)-. jS. 6 spore, spoore. [App, an 
alteration of pnrblind.'\ =Pdrbukd a. 

a. 1508 Stanbridce Vulgaria (W. de W.) B j b, Luseus, 
spnrbl>*nde. 1552 Latimer Serin. Lords Prayer L 4 They 
be spuiTe-bl>md and ^nde blynd, they can not see so farre. 
1584 Lyly Sappho 11. ii, Madame, I craue pardon. I am spur- 
blind, I could scarce see, t<5o3 Florio Montaigne iii. vii. 
532 And such as flattered Dionysius in hts owne presence 
did run and iustle one another, ..to inferre that they were 
as short-sighted or spur-blmde as be was. 
pig, x6ix Chapman May Day Wks. 1873 II. 370 O spur- 
blind affection. x6x2 Pasquils NighhCap (1077) 16 Now 
if these spurre-blind^ Peasants could but see rlow much 
themselues they blemish and disgrace. 

^ P, Boordz B ra^. Health ccVtv.BSThcxtxnsiyht many 
impedimentes in the eye, as a blered eye, ..spore blynde, 
gogyll eyes. 1557 North Gueuards Dial, of Pr, i.xlvl 
(1568) 79 b, He was deformed in bbface, spoore blyndeofhis 
eyes, and exceading couetous of riches. 
i'SpTircll. Obs, rare. Also 9 dial, spursher. 
[Of obscure origin.] (See quot. 1823,) 

1295 Acc. Exeh.K. R. 5/8 memb. 8 Empcio meremu...£t 
xij.d. in .vij, spurches emptis de Roberto le piper. 1336-7 
Ibid. 19/31 memb. 5 Et in xxriij. spurch’ empiis, vij, Et 
in Ivj. boltis ferri videlicet pro quolibet spurch' ij., itij.s 
viij. d, 1823 E, Moor Suffolk Words, SPurshers, straight 
young fir-trees, the same, I believe, as firnauks and gofers. 

+ SpUTCi'dical, ObsJ^ [f. 'L.spurcidic-us, 
f, spurcus foul, and didre to speak,] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Spnrcidical.., that speaks dis- 
honestly or uncleanly, bawdy in talk, 
t Spurci’tiouSi a. Obs. rare. [See next and 
-ous. j Filthy, foul, obscene. 

1628 Feltham n. i. A\’ks.(i677) 157 Loose and on- 

rins’d expressions are the purulent and spurdtious exhala- 
tions of a corrupted mind. 2658 J. Jones Ovids Ibis To 
Rdr., This Ibis was a spurdtious unclean bird of Egypt. 

f SpUTCity, Obs.’"'^ [ad. L. spurcitia, f. 
spurcus dirty, foul, impure.] Impurity, obscenity. 

x6oS H. fXKVHKyi Err. Left Hand 34 Rome is a Gehinnon 
for bloud-shed, a Sodome for all spurdcity {sic}, an Hell for 
damnation. 

Spure, obs. variant of Speeb z'.l 
i* Spur-'^all, sb. Obs. [f. next,] A gall caused 
or produced by the spur. Also 
165s T. White Obed. Gov. 1x7 , 1 do not understand those 
spurgalls ofhonour, which disquiet tbeir fiery humours. 165® 
Heylin Sutv. France i6o_The verj’ spur-gals had made 
such casements through their skin. 

Spnr-gaU, V. Obs. exc. arc/t. Also 6-7 
gal, 7 spurrgal. Sc. spurgaw. [f. Sfuk sb. + 
Gall zi.l] ' . , , 

1 . Irans. To gall (a horse, etc.) with the spar in 
riding; to injure or disable in this way. 

Common from c 1590 to 0 1690, f«q. >n ^ 

TSSs Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Calx, 

/errata cake, to spurgall. ' 5 ^, of some 

T!i!jb,When a Home “fcoj Dekker 

outward cause,, .or his sides « These are those 

Wonderfull Yeare Wk^ "aid i’ourlustie wingd 

ranck.riderE of Art, ‘hot hayo « ,650 B. 

Pegasus, that now he ‘o ^ they once 
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(Surtees) 42 Our present Low Country cavaliers, who have 
mounted us (and shewn themselves allready soe ill riders 
as 10 have spur-galled us). 2705 Hickerincill Priest-cr, 
(1721) I. 55 Lest the Jade be spur-gall'd and tired, and 
throw us down. 1820 Scott Afonast. xxiv, The lazv monks 
that have ridden us so long, and spur-galled us so hard. 

' absoL 168s A. Peden in SValker Biog. Presbyt^ (*827) I. 59 
Tf I were uppermost again, I shall ride hard and Spurga w well. 

2 . jig^ To gall severely, in various senses. 

1555 Ridlev \Vks» (Parker Soc.J 248 If I were as well 
learned as was St, Paul, 1 would not bestow much against 
them, further than to gall them, and spurgall too. 2596 
Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. 187 Agame 
with the Atheist hespurgalsmee, in f hat I iestedatheauen. 
z 6 ozSir \V. Cornwallis Essau xxviii. (1631) 22 Wee misuse 
all our actions, wee spur-gall and tyre them. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wks, in. 16/2 Like to a Post I’Je runne through 
thicke and thin To scourge Iniquity and spurgall slnne. 
27x9 Baynard Health (1740) 46 For one half that dies Are 
spur-gall’d by his flies, And flay’d out of their lives. 

Hence Spur-g'alllng* vbL sb, 

2580 Blunoevil Horsemanship Eeiiij, The Farcin., 
is. .ingendred in the bodie, or else of some outward hurt, as 
of spurgalHng. 2602 2nd Pi. Ret.fr. Parnassus 11. vi. 973 
He is one.. that cannot ride a horse without spur-galling. 
2639 T. DE Gray Compl. Farrier How commeth the far- 
cin to the creature?, .sometimes by enter-firing, and hewing, 
and lastly by spur-galling. 2642 Milton Animadv, Wks. 
1851 III. 240 Spare your selfe, lest you bejade..your owne 
opiniaster wit, and make the very conceit it selfe blush with 
spurgalling. 

, Spur-galled, fpl. a, Obs. exc. arek. [f. prec.] 
Galled by spurs ; having or suffering from a gall 
or galls caused by the spur. 

2608 Machin Dinnbe Knt, in, I am at my wits’ end, and 
am made Duller than any spurgal'd, tyred Jade. 1642 J, Day 
Pari. Beesx. (1881) 35 Iho* this, and such gald jades, Were 
^read Mere) spurre-gald-hackneyes, kick at their betters. 
2688 Lend. G(tz. No.2382/4 Ablack Gelding, about 24 hands, 
....spur gall’d on both sides. 2692 Ibid. 2709/4 A Spurgall’d, 
old poor Mare. 2822 Lamb Elia 1. My Relations^ A broken- 
winded or spur-galled horse is sure to find an advocate in him. 
b. Freq. in fig. use. 

C1590 Montgomerie Mtsc. Poems iii. 32 Then spurgald 
sporters they began to speill. a 2618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. 
(2628} 42 Your Lordship doth remember the spurgald pro- 
verbs, that necessitie hath no law. 2635 Laud M^s. (i860) 
VII. 217, 1 am sorry the Bishopric of Femes is so spurgalled. 
2705 Hickerincill PriesUcr. iv. (1722) 225 When nothing 
will serve them but to get up and Ride the Spur-gall'd 
Lalely. 

Spurge (spwd.?), Forms : c. 3- spurge. 

5spowrge,5-6 flpourge, 7. 5-6 sporge, [ad. 
OF. esptirge (F. ^pttrgi)^ t espurgterSvvnGEvA'] 
1 . One or other of several species of plants be- 
longing to the extensive genus Euphorbia^ many 
of which are characterized by an acrid milky juice 
possessing purgative or medicinal properties. 

a. X387 Sinon. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 AttabuUa^ 
spurge. ^2420 Master 0/ Came (MS. Digby 282) v, pel 
wroteth so depe in grounde, tille fi^i fynde pe rootes of pe 
feme and of pe spurge and of oper rootes. c 2450 M. E, 
Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 219 'Tak betoyne, sawge, faeihoue, 
vyolet, spurge, egrimoyne & hony, 25^ Turner Herbal 
JI. (1568) 31 Spurge purgeth thynne flerae vehemently. 2585 
H. Lloyd Treas. Health Kiij, Adde thereto Scamony, the 
herhe called spurge, and an ox gall. 2625 Havt Anat. Ur. 
n. xi. 125 It was nothing else but a certaine kind of Spurge. 
2652 Biggs New Disp. F 79 Cclandin weepelfa a golden 
juice, and spurge a milky one.^ 1762 B, Stillincfleet 
Misc. Tracts 98 The spurge, that is noidous to man, is a most 
wholesome nourishment to the caterpillar. 2794 Gisborne 
Walks Forest (1796) 6 Changeful spurge. On redden’d stem 
with poisonous milk imbued. 28x3 Sir H.'DhV'e Agr. Chem, 
(1814) 245 When a stalk of spurge . .is separated by two in- 
cisions from its leaves and roots, the milky fluid flows through 
both sections, 2872 Tennyson Last Toimt. 356 That he 
can make Figs out of thistles,, .milk Froin burning spurge. 

p.cz^zS roc. in Wr.-WQlcker^^64S Hie tiniimetlius^,. 
spowrge. CZ440 Gesta Rom. xlviii. 368 (Addit. l^IS0»Then 
the Crow tokc Onyonus and Spourge, and made perof a 
playster. z^'&^Cath. Angl, S^ovngtyherba est, 2539 
Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 84 b, Spourge of the garden one 
handful. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 358 All the klndes of Tithy- 
mal or Spourge are most commonly in flower in June and 

y. 24.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 713 Hec spurgia^ a sporge- 
i486 Bk. St, AlbafiSf Hawking ewt Also take smale nambe 
rotis and polipodi and the comes of sporge. 2530 Falscr- 
274/2 Sporge an herbe, espovrge. 


b. With various distinguishing epithets. 

For caPerf Cypress^ myrtle^ Portland^ sea^ sun^ wood 
spitr^Cj etc., see these words. ^ 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 363 Peplos..is called in English of 
some Wartwurt,..also Pety Spurge. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
cxxxii.407 The sixt [kind of spurge is called] Pine Spurge; 
the seuenth shrub Spurge, the eight tree Mirtle Spurge..; 
the eleventh tree Spurge; the tw'elfe Broad leafed Spurge; 
the thirteenth and fowerteenth Quacksaluers Spurge. 2607 
Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 202 If a woman be. .troubled 
with a fever, let her take half a cboenix of petiispurge, 
and-. nettle-seed. x6ii Cotcr., Espurge^Gzxoeo Spurge. 

Skinner Etymol. I iii 2/2 Land-leapers-Spurge, Esula 
major, a 2705 Ray Synop. Stlrp. (1724) 3'^ Tithymalus 

segeiiem lon^l/ollus, ..LongAtzved Com Spurge. C2711 
PETIVER Gazopkyl. vni. § 80 Luzone Dwarf Spurge. 2760 
J. Lee Introd. BoU App. 32B Spurge, Bastard, EupJtorbia. 
2777 Jacob Catal. Plants 113 Euphorbia Exigita, Dwarf 
Spurge, Small annual Spurge. Ibid. 2x4 Euphorbia plat y. 
phylTos, Broad leaved Spurge. 2^ Withering Bpt. PI. 
(ed. ■?) n. 447 Euphorbia pephs. Purple Spurge. Jbid. 430 
E. hyberna, Knotiy-rooted Spurge. Ihtd.^is E.^aracias, 
Red Spurge. 2865 Thoreau Cape Cod vi. lox *^6 plants 
which I noticed here and there on the pure sandy Shelf,. . 
were Sea Rocket,, .Saltwort, ..Seaside S^\xx%t. ^.Euphorbia 
polygoni/olia. 


_ 2. A partienkr species or plant of this. Chiefly 
in pi. 

2725 PJnl. Trans. XXIX- 281 Dr, Tournefort says the 
Root of this Spurge is a proper Cathartick in Hydropick and 
Cachectic Bodies. 2741 Compl. Family.piece 11. iii. 374 
Double Ladys-smock, Spurges of several kinds. 2785 
Martyn Xe//- Bot. xx. (2794) 283 Spurges having little 
beauty, they are seldom cultivated in gardens. 1846 Lindley 
Veget. Kingd. 275 If. .we consider the separation of sexes a 
great physiological character, the Order of Spurges will join 
that of Nettles. 2886 Pall Mall G, 27 Aug. 4/1 If the stem 
or leaf of one of these spurges be broken, a fluid as white as 
milk trill immediately run from it. 

3 . Applied, with distinguishing epithet, to a few 
plants related to or resembling spurge. 

2854 Grisedach Flora Brit. W. Ind. 788/1 Spurge, 
branched, Ernodea lUoralis. 1891 Cent. Diet. s.v, Paehy» 
sandra^ The plant [/*. procumbetts] has also been called 
Alleghany-mountain spurge. 7 bidt Slipper-spurgCt the 
slipper-plant. 

4 . As a moth-name (efi spttrge-vtoik in 5)- 

183* J, Rennie Consp, BuiterJJ. ^ Moths 80 The Spurge 
(Aeronycia Euphorbia^)., feeds on the Euphorbia csula, and 
E. cyparissias. 

6. aiin'h., as spurgefajnily, genus, oil, order,eA.z. ; 
f spurge comfit, a purgative comfit or sweet ; 
spurge Daphne, the spurge laurel ; spurge flax, 
hawk, -moth, -nettle (see quots.); spnrge- 
olive, the shrub Daphne mezereum ; spurge 
thyme, petty spurge, Euphorbia peplis. 

1619 Dalton Countr. Just, xclit. (1630)241 So if onegiveth 
to another *Spurge Comfits orother such thing in sport and 
not in malice. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 226 The berries 
of.. ’Spurge Daphne are also said to be poisonous to all 
animals excepting birds. 2849 Balfour Man. Bot, § 1016 
Euphorbiacex^ the '’Spurge Family. 2678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
*Spurge-’/lax (Thvmelaia), a sort of shrub, whereon grows 
that rich herry cid\ed Coccum Gnidium. xw6 Withering 
Brit. PI, (ed. 3) II. 377 Mezereon. Spurge (Jlive. Spurge 
Flax. 1887 Bentley 660 The bark of 

<f/V/;//,SpurgeFlax,islikewiseofficial in the Paris C(^ex, 2866 
Treas, Bot. 476 Euphorbia^ the ’spurge genus, which gives 
its name to the order Euphorbieteex^ comprises a very large 
number of species. 183* J. Rennie ButteHl. <5* Moths 25 
The ’Spurge Hawk (Deilephila Euphorbix) on 

various kinds of spurge. 1^9 Kingsley Alisc, (1859) 11. 
269 The great white '"spurge-moths, .whirred like humming- 
birds over our heads. x868 J. G. Wood Homes without H. 
xiv, 293 These arc moths, belonging to the genus Acronycta, 
and popularly called Spurge Moths on account of the plant 
on which they reside. 2847 Darlington Amer. Weeds (i860) 
289 Cnidoscolussiimulosa,. , Stinging Cnidoscolus. ’Spurge- 
nettle. Tread-softlv. Magendie''s Formul. 

(ed. 2) 162 Physical Properties of ’Spurge Oil. It very much 
resembles castor oil, and has even the same colour. x668 
Wilkins Real Characi. 109 Bacclferous sempervirent 
shrubs :.-*Spurge Olive {Thvmxlxa). a 2689 Mrs. Behn 
tr- Cowley's Plants C.*s Wks. 17x2 III. 339 Two lofty 
Plants or flowery Giants stand, Spuige-OHve one fete.). 2760 
J, Lee Introd. Bot. App. 328 Spurge Olive, Daphne. 2796 
\ste spurge Jl ax iSoe-itr. Pallas's Trav. (1B12) I, 

36 The most remarkable, perhaps, are. -the Daphne meze- 
reum, or spurge-olive j and the mistletoe. 2887 Bentley 
Alan. Bot. 672 Euphorhtacex, the ’Spurge Order. 2548 
Turner Names H erbes Go, I neuer sawe peplum 

but once in Bonony ; it had Jitle smal leaues lyke tyme, and 
in other faclon lyke spourge, wherfore it may ^ called 
’spourge tyme in cnglisbe, tyl we can fynde a better name* 

+ Spurge, Obsp-'^ [f. Spurge v.-'\ A 
shoot or spront- 

1630 Brathwait^w^. Centlem. 138 Cabbages of such huge 
proportion, as the very leaves thereof (so largely extended 
were the spurges) might, .give shadow to five hundred men. 

Spurge, Obs. cxc. dial. Forms : 4-6 
spourge, 5 spowrge, 6 sporge J 5 spurgyn, 5-7, 

9 dial, spurge, [ad. OF. espurgier L. expur- 
gare-. cf. Purge a>.>] 

f L trans. To cleanse, purify (a person, the body, 
etc.); to free from or rid ^impurity. Also fig., to 
clear of guilt ( = Purge z'.i 5). Obs. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10917 Of flyes men mow 
hem weyl spourge, a 2320 Sir Tristr. 2226 At londcn on 
a day Mark wald spourge he quen. 248310 Lett, Rich. HI 
^ Hen. VH (Rolls) 1. 3 When that a king annoynted ys 
deceassed,..his body [is] spurged. 1530 Palscr. 729/x, I ' 
sporge, I dien%e,jespurge. Ibid,, I shall do the best I can to 
sporge it. 2546 in Strype Ann. Ref, (1824) VI. 267 Com- 
mandment was given to the apothecaries.. and others, to 
do their duties in spurging, cleansing, boweIJing fete.],., 
the said corps. 

'f 2 . With away or out. To remove by some 
cleansing or purifying process. Obs, rare, 
n 239s Hylton Scala Per/. ii.xxix.(x494), Vntyll thewyne 
hath boylled & spourged outc all vnclennesse. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour jij. Another ensample I shalle telle yow of 
Alary Alagdalene whyche dyd w'assbe and spurge awey her 
sjTines and mysdedes by the water of her eyen, ^ 

3 . intr. Of ale, wine, or other fermenting liquor : 
To emit or throw off impure matter by fermenta- 
tion ; to cleanse or purify itself in this way; to 
ferment or ‘ work'. Cf, Purge v.'^ 7. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 32/2 Bennyn, or spurgjm as ale, or 
other lyke, spumo, c 1440 Gesta Rom, xlv. 364 (Addit. 
MS.), A mouse on a tyme fclle into a barell of newe ale, 
that spourgid, and myght not come oute- 2530 Palscr. 
731/1 This ale spurgeib a CTcai deale better for the 
cariage. *577 Gooce HeresbacJis Hush. (1586) 184 The 
bony, ..after the 5iramioc,..woTketh like newe wine, and 
spurgeth. 16^ tr. Porta s Nat, Magick iv. xI. 135 When 
these liquors are incorporated together, they wax hot, and 
begin to spurge. 28^ Mtss Baker Nortkampt, Gloss., 
spurge,.. xo emit yeast fiDm beer, when it is first tunned. 

/g. z6z6 B. JoNSON Staple of N. Induct (1905) 7 Yonder 


he IS within,.. rowling himselfevp and downe like a tun' 
i’ the midst of ’hem, and spurges, ncuei did vessel of wort or 
wine worke so 1 

b, rejl. Of a vessel. 

14.. Medical MS. in Anglia XIX. 85 Take of eytherys 
water and put it in.to sondre vessell; sythen put loey^er 
barlyche and horssys dong, and whether wessel sporgyth 
hym, is no^t bareyn. 

tc. To come or rise nf in fermentation or 
' working ^ Obs.~^^ 

1634 Levett Ordering of Bees 50 And if any rosse workeih 
or spurgeth up. 

4 . To empty or relieve the bowels by evacuation. 
Cf, Purge zi.i 4 b. 

1530 Paucr. 729/1, I sporge, I have a great \zy.c,jay la 
foyre. Ibid. 7^0/2, 1 spurge, as a man dothe at the founde- 
ment after he is deed, a 1643 Cartwright Siege v, vi, The 
body’s something noysome; 'tis a stale one; Good troth it 
spurgeth very monstrously. 

+ Spurge, Obs. Also spourge. [Ultim- 
ately ad. L. exporg^rej -porrigere (cf. It. sporgere): 
see Purge 

1 . intr. Of a tree : To shoot or sprout, rare^^. 

2422 tr. Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. 243 In that tyme 
fspringjal thynnges begynnyth to renoue ;. .the tren clolhyn 
ham wyih lewis, botonylh and spourgyth. 

2 . To spout or gush oiU in a stream, b. trans. 
To cast forth copiously. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 167 Than fra the stowmpe the 
blud out spurgyt fast. 2582 Stanyhurst Mneis ii. (Arb.) 
^ Not so great a ruffling the riuer strong flasshye reteyneth 
Through the breach owt spurging. Ibid, in. -jj They gripte 
in tallants the meat and furth spourged a stincking Foule 
carrayne sauoure. 

tSpurgel. Ohs. rare. [? Related to prec.] 
A water cistern or tank. 

ezi'^ in Archaeologia (1902) LVIII, 306 J>is spurgell 
stondi|> in dicbe of pis same medue. 

Spnrg'e laurel. Also spurge-laurel. [Spurge 
ji.lj One or other of the shrubs belonging to the 
genus Daphne, esp. D. laureola, the dried bark of 
which is used in medicine. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 2218 Spurge Laurell is a shrub of a 
cubit high, oftentimes also ot two. Ibid. 2219 Laureola 
forens, Laurell, or Spurge Laurell flowring. 1611 Cotcr., 
Laureole, Lowrie, Lauriell, spurge Laurell, little Laurell. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char, 109 Bacclferous sempervirent 
shrubs . . : Spurge Laurel. 2725 Fam. Diet, s.v. Laurel, ITie 
Female Spurge Laurel, has Boughs which grow four Foot 
high, 1760 J. "Lf.z Introd. Bot. App. 328 Spurge Laurel, 
Daphne. 2845 Lindley Sch, Bot. 113 Daphne poniica 
(Long-flowered Spurge Laurel). 2882 Carden 18 Feb. 112/1 
'i‘he Spurge Laurel and Mezereon have highly fragrant 
flowers. 

tSpiiTger. Obs.-^ [f. Spurge ».!] Apurger 
or purgative. 

I ■ x68i T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No, 3 (1713) L 25 
I These are swinging Spurgers indeed, a weak stomach’d 
: Conscience is not able to b^r them. 

Bpurget, variant of Spircet Obs. 
Spnrge-wort, [f- Spurge sb^ or z^.i] 
f l. The plant Irisjceiidissima. Obs. 

2562 Turner Herbal ii» (15C8) 171 This herbe is called in 
the yle of Purbek Spourgewurt, because the iuyee of it 
purgeth, 2578 Lyte Dodoens 295 This herbe is called.. in 
English Stinking Gladyn, Spourgeworte, and v.'ilde Ireos. 
2588 L. M. tr. .h'/t. Dyeing 63 Take the yelowflag, some doe 
call it spurgewort, 

2 , Bot. Any plant belonging to the order Euphor^ 
hiacex. Also attrib. 

2647 Hexham i, (Herbs), Spurge wort, Duyvels Melck- 
kruydt, 2845 Lindley .S'o/z. Bot. 114 Euphorbiacex. Spurge- 
worts. 2846 — yeg. Kingd, 275 In general the structure of 
Spurgeworts is very uniform. 1859 Cavzkh Ballads ^ Songs 
229 Where spurgewort and dog-raercuryAnd cuckoo-flowers 
were found. 2B& Treas. Bot. Dactylostemon, a genus 
of the spurge-wort family. 

+ Spu'rgiu^, Obs, [f. Spurge z/.^] 

L. The action on the part of ale, wine, etc., of 
throwing off impurities by fermenting ; fermenta- 
tion, Obs, 

C1440 Promp. Para. 470/r Sporgymge, of ale or vrynt 
spumacio. 2502 Arnolde CArvw. (1811) 85 By cause such 
ale and blere hathe taken wyndc in spurgjmg. 2577 
Gooce Heresbach's Hush. \. (1586) 28 b, That whiche com- 
melb of the spurging, is kept both for brewing and baking. 
1602 Holland Pliny II. 153 The liquor of wine gets all the 
force and strength that it hath by working, spurging, and 
seething ..in the lees while it is Must. 2720 Strype Stow's 
Surv. v. xi. (1754) II. 289/x Such [vessels) as were carried 
in drays., would by reason of spurging and working in the 
Carriage want near a gallon in every barrel. 

2 . Purgation, purging ; matter purged out or 
exuded- rare. 

a 1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. VIII, 50 b, Without any drcuel- 
yng or spurgyng in any place of bis body. 2609 Jonson 
Masque of Queens Wks. (1640) 266 The spurgings of a dead- 
mans eyes. 

+ SpUTging, ppl- a. Obs. rare. [f. Srurge 

1 . Fermenting, spuming. 

2566 Adlington A/uleius 44 The Goddesse whom.. the 
froth of the spurging waves had nourished. 1570 Gooce 
Popish Kingd. iii. 38 b, Saint Vrban makes the pleasant 
wine, and doth preserue it still, And spourging vessels all 
w'lth Must continually doth fill. 

2 . Purging; purgative. 

1632 Broke Crt. Beggar iv. ii, The Devill fright him next 
for a spurging skiitcrbrooke. a z 6 v — Queenes Excit. v. i, 
You do not reinembcrHowI hchav^mysclfupon the eating 
of Spurging Conifccts. 
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Spnno’sity, _ rare, [f. next : sec -osity.] 
The slate or condition of being spurious; a spurions 
thing or production. Also Comb, 

1863 Kincslev Water^Babies x68 A hcAvy tax on words 
over four syllables, as heterodoxy,. .spuriosity, &c. 1894 
Aihenxiim 6 Ocl. 457/3 The horn*book.,is at last receiving 
attention from the ‘spuriosity* maker. Ibid.^ How this 
spuriositycame into existence forms an amusing story'. 

Spurious (spius'riDs), a, [f. spuri-m illegi- 
timate, false, Cf. It. spUrio, Sp. cspurio,"] 

1. Of persons : Begot or bom out of wedlock ; 
illegitimate, bastard, adulterous, 

XS^ Bp. Hall Sat, vi. i, But can it be aught but a spurious 
seed That grows so rife in such unlikely speed f 1604 
T. Wright Bassiotis 166 Commonly such spurious ympes 
Ibastards] follow the steppes of their bad parents. 1635 
Quarles Etnbl. x. v, Froih»bom Venus and ner brat, With 
all that spurious broc^ young love begat. 1651 W. G. Ir. 
CoweCs Inst. 26 A spurious Issue may by silence and patience 
be rendred legitimate. 1734 ir. Railings Rcuu Hist, (1827) 
III. 66 All children that were spurious and illegitimate were 
exempted from the same duty. 1763 Walpole Hist. Doubts 
77 Henry came of the spurious stock of John of Gaunt, 1815 
Southey Roderick VL 89 The spurious race Whom in un- 
happy hour Favila’s wife Brought forth for Spain. 1885 
Law Rep, 14 Q. B.Div. 792 Adultery by the wife followed 
by the birth of a spurious child. 

absol, 1628-30 Bp. Hacket in Plume Life (1865) 30 The 
Lutherans.. baptized none at home but the sick and the 
spurious. 

b. Jig. or in fig. context. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie i. it. 175 Pert Gallus slily 
slips along to wage Tilling encounters with some spurious 
seed Of marrow pies, and yawning Oysters breede. x6o8 
B. T, Ess, Pol. ^ A/or, 89 That love is but the spurious, 
and adulterate issue of a conscious and guilty feare. 1663 
Glanvill Def. Van. Dcg$n, 73 *Tis doubtful whither they 
are not the spurious issue of some more modern Author. 
X764 Reid hnjuiry i. § 2. 99 In those regions the offspring 
of fancy is legitimate, but in philosophy it is all spurious. 

c. Characterized by bastardy or illegitimacy. 

X770LANCHORKE P/utarcA(iZ5s)ll, 707/2 Aridasus., was of 

spurious birth. 1838 Lyttom Calderon i. 64 He knew not for 
what end Calderon had forced upon him the honours of spu- 
rious parentship. x868 Milman St. PauVsvxxx, 203 Edmond 
Bonner w^ of obscure, according to his enemies.., of 
spurious birth, the son of a priest. 

d. Supposititious, rare, 

1833 Marryat P, Simple (1863) 214, I cannot help sur- 
mising, that my brother., has resolved to produce to the 
world a spurious child as bis own. 

2. Having an illegitimate or irregular origin; 
not properly qualified ox constituted. 

x6ot B. JoKSOH Poetaster v. !ii, Teach thy incubus to 
poetize x And throw abroad thy spurious snotteries, vpon 
that puft-vp lumpe of barmy froth, X633 Massinger Guar- 
dian zi. ii, I apprehend what thou wouldst say: I want all 
As means to quench the spurious fire that bums here. z6^ 
R, Coke Power ^ SubJ, 2 That Providence should so direct 
those spurious and imperfect animals, and but of yesterdays 
being,.. to fear and avoid those who are enemies and prey 
upon them. 1699 Pomfrbt On a Alarriage 2t Achates' 
choice. .from no spurious passion came, But was the product 
of a noble fiame, X78Z Gibbon DecL F. xvii. (1787) 11 . z8 
That a spurious race of strangers and plebeians was lefi to 
possess the solitude of the ancient capital. 

Comb, 1668 H. More Div, Dial. iv. xxxiii.,(i7i3) 384 An 
Adulterous Generation seeketh after a Sign, and a spurious- 
hearted Christian after a Prophecy. 

3. Superficially resembling or simulating, but 
lacking the genuine character or qualities of, some- 
thing; not true or genuine; false, sham, counter- 
feit : a. Of material things. 

Freq. in more or less specific use in Anat.^ Bot., etc. 

26x5 H. Crooke Body of Alan 394 They are diuided into- 
true or legitimate, & bastard or spurious ribs. 2665 Phil. 
Trans, I. 207 Making them a kind of Spurious Planets. 
x6OT Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. xv. xvii. 353 The. . 
bastard Ribs. .do stick one to the other, ..the last excepted, 
which is the least, and sticks to none, and therefore^ 'tis 
truly spurious. 2782 Cowper Selfdif/idence 37 Spurious 
gems our hopes entice, While we scorn the pearl of price. 
1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin, fed. 2) II. 57 Carbon bituminated, 
impregnated with a notable proportion of stony matter. 
Spurious Coal. 2807 J, E. Smith Phys, Bot. 284 There are 
several spurious kinds of berries, whose pulp is not properly 
a part of the fruit, but originates from some other organ. 
2827 Roberts Voy. Centr. Atner, 47 Traders.. are often 
cheated, by having a kind of spurious, or bastard wood 
without dye, Imposed upon them. 2857 Henfrey Bot, 123 
False or spurious dissepiments occur occasionally both in 
compound and simple ovaries, 2892 Greener Breech- 
Loader 52 T*he spurious gun may be either a gun repre- 
sented as being ot a quality it is not, or as a production of 
a maker other than the real one. 

• b. Of qualities, conditions, etc. 

2646 Maxwell Burden of Issachar 28 This scourge, which 
is gilded with the specious, but spurious compellation of a 
glorious, thorow, second Reformation. 26^ T. ^VALL 
Charac. Enemies Ch, 6 When this comes into competition 
that spurious concord which is knit by secular respects. .is 
suddenly overthrown. 27x3 Swift Cadenus ^ Vanessa 
"Wks. 1751 III. 11. 8 That spurious virtue in a maid, A virtue 
but at second-hand. 2728 JIorcan Algiers II. L 211 The 
City known to us under the spurious name of Algiers. 2792 
Bukke Lett. Alember Nat, Assembly Wks, I. 483 State^ 
men . .exist by every thing which is spurious, fictitious, and 
false. 1820 Irving Sketch Bk, I. 205 It is only spurious 
pride that is morbid and sensitive. 2W3 Whyte Melville 
Gladiators III. 252 He could lash himself into a spurious 
anger, 2875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) HI. 483 There appear 
to be three pleasures,' one genuine and two spurious, 
c. In the specific names of animals, birds, etc. 
2781 Pennant Hist, Quad. II. 37 In the southern and 


western provinces of Russia is a mixed breed of bares, 
between this and the common species. \marg.'\ Spurious 
[H arch 2787 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds Suppl. 1 . 214 The 
Wood Grous, as well as the furious Grous, were extant in 
Scotland. x8ox Shaw Gen, £ool, 11 . 11. 476 Spurious Nar- 
whal [Afonodon Spurius\ a species most allied to the Nar- 
whal, but not perhaps, strictly speaking, of the same genus. 
2889 Maiden C/sef,Pl.$j^ Notelxa /igusirina,..*SpuTious 
Olive 

d. In medical or pathological use. 

2693 Ir. Blancards Phys. Diet, (cd. 2), Spurii Aforbi, as 
Spurious fevers, a Pleurisie, a Bastard Qutnsie, and the like. 
2790 Afcd,^ Comm, II, 453 A woman in labour is to be 
treated as if suffering spurious pains, so long as the os uteri 
..remains. .close. 1803 Aled. 7 rnL IX. ^ That sort of 
cow-pock, which had all the characteristics of the spurious 
kind. 2860 Tanner Pregntutcy 126 Spurious pregnancy is 
by no means an unfrequent disorder. 2877 Roberts Handbk, 
Aled, 1 . 29 It is necessary to mention certain morbid con- 
ditions which are known as spurious dropsies. 

4, Of a writing, etc. : Not really proceeding 
from its reputed origin, source, or author; not 
genuine or authentic ; forged. 

^ 2624 Gataker Transubst. 43 Authors and writings, either 
justly suspected, or evidently spurious and counterfeit. 
2682^ Burnet Rights Princes it. 72, I insist not on the 
spurious Treatises that are ascribed to him. a 27x9 
Addison Evid. Chr. Reltg. z. vH, As for the spurious Acts 
ojp Pilate^ now extant. 2790 Paley Horx Paul. i. 2 A situa- 
tion in which it is more difficult to distinguish spurious 
from genuine writings. 2847 Emerson Repres. Alen, Ptato^ 
The vexed question concerziing his reputed works — what 
are genuine, what spurious. ^ 1868 Freeman Norm. Com^. 
(1877) II. App. 579 The writ is clearly spurious, but it is* 
one of those cases in which a spurious document proves 
something. 

b. Similarly of words or passages. 

x6sx Baxter Inf, Bapt, 255 Though the place be most 
express for Infant Baptism, ..yet it is either spurious or inter- 
polate. 2699 Burnet 39 Articles^ vi. (2700) 79 That he 
should^ be able to distinguish what is Genuine in them from 
what is Spurious. 1759 Dilwortm Pope 91 The lines, or 
even the words suppo^ to be spurious. 2861 Paley 
yEscJtyiuSi Choeph, (cd. 2) 519 The words «al 7 ov 

I'v^iov had been marked as spurious in a former edition of 
this play. 

6 . Characterized, by spnriousness or falseness. 

^ C1840 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 2859 VII, 42 When 
instances of spurious pretensions came in bis way. x86o 
W. G. Ward Nat. ^ Grace 1. 36 We may distinguish these 
true primary premisses from spurious counterfeits. 2892 
Pkotogr, Ann. II, p. ci, Messrs., .caution buyers against 
Spurious Imitations of their welI-kno%vn Apparatus. 

Spuriously (spin^iiasU), adv. [f. prec.] In 
a bastard or spurious manner; with pretence or 
simulation ; falsely. 

*755 Johnson, Bastardly, in the manner of a bastard; ' 
spuriously, a 2828 in Todd s.v.. The deposition . .confessing 
that the child had been spuriously passed upon Virginius 
for his own. 2^5 Bailey Festns (ed. 2) 83 How faith and 
fancy, in the mind of man, Have spuriously mingled. 2879 
Trollope In sgth Cent, Jan. 39 She who is made interesting 
by exhibition of bold passion (will] teach others to be spuri- 
ously passionate, 
b. spec, in Bot, 

2830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot, 83 In Amelanchler the 
simple ovaria are spuriously a-ccllcd. 2861 Bentley Alan. 
Bot, 547 Ovary inferior.., i-cellcd, or spuriously 3-ceIIed, 
2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. iz. 133 The floral receptacle, which 
develops around, and adnate to the carpels, 50^ that they 
become united into a spuriously syncarpous pistil. 
Spnriousness (spiuaTWsnes). [f. as prec.] 

1. Bastardy, illegitimacy, rare. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 28. 2730 Bailey (fol.), Ille- 

gitimateness, unlawfulness, baseness of Birth, spuriousness. 
1828-32 in Webster. 

f 2. ? Irregular or abnormal condition, 

2674 R, Godfrey Inj, <5* Ab. Physic 67 By enabling ray 
stomach to master the fo^, whilst it destroy’d all inclina- 
tions to Spuriousness. 

3. The state or quality of being spurious, false, 
or counterfeit : a. Of documents, writings, etc, 

2678 CoDWORTK Intell. Syst. i. iv. 321 Several other Books 
..being unquestionably distinct from the Pasmander, and no 
signs of Spuriousness or Bastardy discovered in them. 2699 
Bentley Phal. Introd. 20 The Spuriousness of Pbal^is's 
Epistles, 2723 Watekland Sec. Vind. 224 Some consider- 
able Testimonies in Rulnan's select Acts of Martyrs, which 
tho' not so certainly genuine. .have yet no certain Mark of 
Spuriousness. 2790 Paley /Arrar Paul.y. 25 The internal 
marks of spuriousness and imposture which these composi- 
tions betray. 2830 DTsraeli Chas. /, lU. vi. 91 [He] has 
been particularly anxious to assert the spuriousness of some 
writings assigned to the King. 1884 Alanck. Exanu 4 Nov. 
5/1 The wretched article from the Parispaper, which carries 
the brand of spuriousness on its face, 
b. In other contexts. 

x8s8 Benthasi Pari. Ref, CateeJu 65 “^e necessity of 
secrecy, for securing freedom, and preventing spuriousness 
of suffrage. 2822-7 Good Study Ated. (2829) I. 325 The 
pierres de Goa.. were, at least generally, factitious bezoars 
of this kind; and their spuriousness was capable of proof. 
2878 Dowoen Stud. Lit, 40 In bis romantic poems there is 
..a note of spuriousness. 

Spnrk, V, E. Anglian, [Of obscure origin. 
Cf. Spibk,] intr. To shoot or spring up. Also of 
persons : To brighten or cheer up. 

2692 Ray S.^E, Co. IVords 215 To Spurk up, to S^ag, 
shoot or brisk up. 2823 E. jMoor Suffolk IVords s.v.. Come 
spurk up, here’s your sweet-bart a coming, 2847 Halliw., 
spurk, to rise up quickly. East, . 

t Spnrket. Obs. Also -ett, -it. (See qnots.) 

From one or other of these X7th cent, quots. the word and 
explanation are copied into subsequent dictionanes, the form 


being latterly altered to spirket, proh. by association with 
Spirketting. 

a 2625 Nomenclator Navalis (Harl. MS. 2302), Spnrkctts 
are the holes or spaces betwixt the Rungs by the Ships sides 
fore and aft above and below. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. ii. 3 The Spurkits are the spaces betwixt the timbers 
alongst the ship side in all parts, but them in Howie below the 
Sleepers are broad boords, which they take vp to cleare the 
Spurkits,if any thing get betwixt the timbers. ^2635 Capt. 
Boteler Dial.Sea Services (1685) 99 The Spaces betwixt the 
Futlocks, or betwixt the rungs by the Ships side, fore and 
aft, above and below, are named the Spurkets. 

Spnrl, P. Sc. [Of obscure origin.] intr. To 
sprawl ; to scramble, 

2822 Liddle Poems 100 It kick’d and spurl’d sae Wi' its 
feet i* the air. 2825 in Ja.mieson ,$■«///. Blackw. ATag. 
CL, 85 We mount up a steep crag... slipping and spurling 
right over the ruined line of the Wall. 

Spnr-leatlier. [f. Spub -f- L eather sb. 
Cf, OE, sptirleper, OHG, sporleder ifS. spornlede^, 
MDu. spore-, spoorleder, Da. sporelseder, Sw. 
sporrldder.'\ 

1. A leather strap for securing a spur to the foot. 
1598 B. Tonson Ev. Alan in Hum. 11. 1, I could eate ray 

very spur-lethers for anger ! 2620 J. Wilkinson Courts Leet 
224 No man except be.. is wortn 200/. in goods ought to 
weare.. girdle, scaoberd, or spurleathers. 1673 [R. Leigh] 
Trans f Reh, 122 When the rats gnaw’d his spur-leathers. 
2890 ‘ R, Boldrewood ’ Cot. Reformer (iSgt) 279 From the 
well-brushed bat to lower spur-Iealher. .he justified their 
a^reciation. 

2, Under spur-leather, a subordinate, an atten- 
dant, a menial. Now arch, 

x68§ in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. IV. 83 'The whole discourse 
both in the City, and amongst the under-spurr-leathersof the 
Court, is that Hambden is to die on Friday. 2707 J. Steves 
tr. Quevedo's Com, IVks. 11. x, In came a parcel of strapping 
Scoundrels to wait at Table, whom the topping Bullies call 
Under-spurleathers. 27x7 Dennis Rem. on Pope's Homer 
P.’s Wks. 1751 V. 2X2 A notorious idiot, .. who from an under- 
spur-lealher to the law is become an under-strapper to the 
playhou.<;e;. 1826 Scott Bl. Dwarf xil, I have opened house, 
not only for the gentry, but for the under spur-leathers whom 
we must necessarily employ. 2886 Athenxum 4 Sept. 300/1 
It was an imitation of Swift's . . manner by one of bis * under 
spur-leathers '. 

Spnrless (spi^ul^), a. Also 4 sporeles, 5 
sporles. [f. Spur sb.^ + -less. Cf. G, spornlo5?\ 
1. Lacking a spur; having no spurs. Also in 
fig. context 

at^oo Pol. Songs (Camden) 71 Ibou shall ride sporeles o 
thy b'ard. e 1400 Pilg. Sowle (C^xion, 2483) v. x, 201 There 
come pryke forthe sporles Humylyte and ranne ageyne 
pryde. ^ ^ , 

2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. s66 Digging; at the sides of 
bis mule with bis spurless heels. s8fo in Mrs, Power 
O’Donoghue Ladies on Horseback (i88x) 252 A spmless 
boot. 


2. Of birds or their legs ; Devoid of spurs. 

28x9 Stephens in Shaw’s Gen, Zool. XI. i. 243 Argus .the 
tarsi spurless : the tail ascending. 1849D.J. BROWNEri;«rr. 
Poultry Yd, (1855) 142 Bill and spurless legs less stout. 
2859 Darwin Orig. Spec, iv. (x86o) 88 A hornless stag or 
spurless cock. 

3. Bot. Having no spur or calcar. 

2839 Lz.sdley Sch. Bot. iv. 36 Petals 4;.. two convex and 
spurless. 2849 Craig, Spurless.violet, the plant Erpeton 
reniformis. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower, PI. V. 296 Spurless 
Coral root. 

4. Of br.inches : Destitute of fruiting-spurs. 
x868 Rep, U.S. Commissioner Agric. (i86g) 122 These 

long, spurlcss branches can be thinned out by removing 
them entirely. 

Spurlet. rare'^K [f. Spur -let.] A small 
spur of a mountain or mountain-range. 

1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. IVestmorland 5 The waters 
from these two spurs and their subordinate spurlets (to coin 
a word) drain northwards. 

Spnr-like, a. [C Spur j 3 .i + -like.] Like 
or resembling a spur. 

2829 T. Castle Introd. Bot. 83 Calcarate or spur-like 
[figure]— as in the larkspur, columbine, and snap-dragon. 
1876 Pace Adv. TexUbk. Ceol, ii. 43 Sirelching southward 
in long spur-like projections. 2896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. 
Hist. V. 286 Each of the three inner-toes is furnished with 
a sharp, ^ur-like nail. 

Spurling \ ? Obs, [var. of Spibling.] The 

sm^t or spirling,’ Osnierus eperlanus. Also attrib, 
a 2471 in N. F. Hele AideburghiiSio) vi. 65 Every tmt.. 
going to fishing for sperling in spurling tyme. 2566 Gas- 
coigne Supposes II. iv, A fxjnnieworth of cheese, and halfe 
a score spurlings. 2573 TussER/f/M^. (1878) 28 All Saints 
doe laie..for sprats and spurlings for their house, loox 
Chester Ltme's Afari. (1878) 200 Here swimmes the bbad, 
the Spitfisb, and the Spurling. 1655 Moufct & B^net 
Health's Improv. 169 Spurlings are but broad Spmt^ taken 
chiefly upon our Northern coasL Peter Parley s An . 

V. 123 The little smelts or spurlings run up the sotienco 
rivers to spawn. . 

Spurlmg-line. Naut. (See qnots.; 

(a) iZz%C^K'SisTcchiwl.I>ict. II; 
line which forms the communication hetween ti'® . 
the telltale. iBS, Smyth Sailer’s nfSe 

ing.line..went round a small to"-''. ?? ^hl°ill7r! 

wheel, and made the pointer show the Siturlwa-Wte, 

W) 1863 .^.Yookg ed. 

aline extended nthwartships betwe^ , . 

shrouds of a vessel, with thimbles spliced mlo it to 
fairleaders for the running-nggiDg- ... Pf MDu. 

L sport eymacher. Da. sporemager, S«. J/err 
maker.\ One who makes spnrs; a spurrier. 
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1586 T. B. La Pritnand» Fr. Acad, i. 698 So consequently 
armorers,.. spur-makers, smithes, and such like, are neccs- 
sarie. 1598 Florio, Sferonaro^ a spurrier or spurmaker, 
1676 Dunfermline Kirk Session Rec, (1865) 68 A complaint 
against bell spurrmaker. 1GB6 Plot Siaffordsh, 376 
The Head or Spurr.maker that makes the body of the 
Spurr..with swan.necks. 1^08 T. Chamberlayne *S*/, 
Gt,Brii, (*7x0)23 Rippon [is no’tedj for Clothiers and Spur- 
makers. zj^jEncycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 37/r [Silver-] Plating 
..is said to have been invented by a spur-maker. i88x 
Insir, Census Clerks (1885) 57 Harness: . . Spring Bar Maker, 
Spur Maker. 

Spurn (sppin), sd,i Also 4-7 spurne, 4-5 
epom. [f. Spubn 
+ 1 , A trip or stumble. Oks. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4324 Qua folus lang, wit-outen turn. Oft 
his foie sal find a spurn. Ibid. 4329, a 1375 Joseph A rim, 
581 He hedde no space spedly him-seluen forto do him no 
dispit; ^espom was his owne. ?<i 1500 Chester PI, i, 136 
Beware yow of this Chayre, lest that yow have a fowle 
spurne. 1535 StewartCw/. Scot. II. 150 Nocht wittand 
weill quhome to that tyid to tume, For lidder speid cumis 
ofairlie spume. 

fa. a. To hold [a) sjnmt, to make successful 
resistance. Obsr‘^ 

a 1300 Cursor If, 19414 Wit specChle Jial gaue him xnani 
turn, Bot nan gain him moght hald spurn IGbtt, a spurn], 

fb. A pace or course (on horseback). Ods.“~^ 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron, JFace (Rolls) 12759 Wawajm.. 
byheld J>at he cam so gret a spume, He had no leyser his 
hors to tume. 

f C. An encounter, fray. Obs, rare, 
a 1500 Chevy Chase 136 in Child Ballads HI. 310 At Otter- 
burn begane this spume, vppone a Monnynday. 

3 . A stroke with the loot ; a kick. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 25780 Qua herd a caitiuer crachun, pat 
will noght bide to giue a spurn ? c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixx. 
323 (Hark MS.), He lifte vp his foote,andgafe him a spume 
a3en pe brest, 1542 Udau. Erasm. Ap^^A.hnj b,When a cer- 
tain feloe had . . geuen him a spume on the sbjTine, as he was 
gooyng on bis wayein tbestrete. 2579LYLY£:{^/<w«{Arb.) 
145 Ayoungman beeingpenicrse in nature,.. gaue Socrates 
a spume. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gusman dAlf, ii; 30 
Hee should haue..many a spurne and kicke with the foot. 
1679 C. Antichrist efi Is not this like one of thespums 
or kicks of the beast ? 1708 Swift Rem, upon BookyI\:&, 

1841 II, 182 Like the sick old lion in the fable, who. .took 
nothing so much to heart as to find himself at last insulted 
by the spurn of an ass. 1851 Helps Comj>, Solit, iv. 46 
AlnaschaT,..who with an imaginary spurn .. disposed at 
once of all his splendid fortunes. 

fig, CX430 in Reliq. Aniig, I. 2 He gafe my mayden-hed 
a spume. 1577 F. de Visle's Legendarie F iy b, By this 
meanes they^ gaue so shrewd a spurne at the estate of this 
rcalme that it feleth it yet. 26x2 Wither Juvenilia^ Prince 
Hen. Obsequies (2633) 207 ’Tis true, I know, Death with an 
equall spurn The louy Turret and low Cottage beats, 
b. The act of kicking or spuming. 

1641 Milton Reform, ii. Wks. 2851 III. 71 'tVhere under 
..the trample and spume of all the other Damned.. they 
shall remalne in that plight for ever. 1650 Baxter Saints R, 
IV. xii, The spurn of a man's foot destroys all their labour. 

1842 Erasers Mag. XXVI. 479 The sweep of the arms and 
the spurn of the legs must always be made under the water. 
1893 F. Thompson Poems 49 With flying lightnings round 
the spurn o' their feeL 

Comb, 1676 Doctrine of Devils 296 The Magical Seals, 
Src., whereby men might be preserved Shot-free, and conse- 
quently Stioc-free, Cane-free, Spurn-free, Kick-free. 

4 . The act of treating with disdain or con- 
temptuous rejection ; an instance of this. 

x6o2SKAKS.^a//Mii-i. 73 The insolence of Office, and the 
Spumes That patient merit of the vnworthy takes. 1646 
Jenkyn Re7nora 9 Do the rowlings of a fathers bowels de- 
serve our spurn? a 1680 Charkock Attrib. God (2834) H- 
200 It is a spurn at God’s sovereigntj’, and a slight of his 
goodness. 2875 Lowell in iV. Amer, Rev. CXX. ^370 
^ere is an exulting spurn of earth in itjOS of a soul just 
loosed from its cage. 

Spurn (spoin), sb.^ Also'6-7 spurne, 9 spem. 
[var. of Spue sb.^, prob. after prec. or Spdeit i/.l] 

1 . fa,. The beaic of a war-galley. Obs~^ 

*SS3 Brende Q. Curtins G ij. They came agaynste her 
wy th two galeies crosseupon her side ; wherof the one strake 
ful with her Spume, 

b. A sharp projection or edge on a horse-shoe. 
Now dial, or Obs. (Cf. Sprun.) 

2727 Sir W, Hope SolleyselVs Compt. HorsetJtan i. xxxi. 
301 He makes him a pair of binder Shoes with long Spurns 
or Plates before the Toes. Cattle Doctor 

(2843) 2^4 Some horses cut with the spurn of the foot, and 
some with the heel. 1849 Teesdale Gloss, Spurn, Jhc 
toe of a horse’s shoe, when sharpened in time of frost, is so 
called. 

2 . An outward-growing root or rootlet ; one of 
the main roots of a tree. Obs, exc. dial. 

j6oi Holland P/fry* 1 . 368 These Trees loue..to haue the 
superfluous spumes rid away from the root, 16x3 Mark- 
ham ii, ii.iv, (2635)60 From the spumes 
of the roote will arise new Spiers. 1793 Trans. Soe,Arts 
XL 295 The butt or stem of an ash-tree, having the spurns 
left to it in felling, 1796- in dialect glossaries, etc. (Midi, 
Chesh., Shropsh., Warw.). 

fg, 1620 Sanderson Semt. I. 260 If there be any sprigs or 
Spurns of that root here. 2648 Ibid. II. 241 The flesh.. is 
c%^rand anon putting forth spurns of avarice, ambition, envy. 

3 . A slanting prop dr stay; a spur or spur-stone. 
2620-1 in North Riding Soc. (1885) III, 220 That a Wick- 

ham man be committed to the Hou.se of Corr[ectio]n for cut- 
ting downe a windemille spurne, 2847 ia HALLiWELL(Linc.). 
2866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Fifmiture 2^ note. T*he fastenings 
or wooden supports— -spurns, as a Lincolnshire mao would 
say, of the ‘shafte ' or hlay-pole. 

^.'Mining. (See quots.) 


x8|7 Hebert Enjpn. ^ Meclu Encycl. I. 375 The spem, a 
small piece of coal left as a support to many tons above, 
which fall when this is taken away. 2860 Eng. ^ For. 
Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 79 Sfums^ small ties or connections, 
left between the coals hanging and the ribs and pillars. 1M3 
Gresley Gloss, CoaUm, 233 Spiims^ narrow pillars or webs 
of coal between each holing, not cut away until the last 
thing before withdrawing the sprags. 

t Spurn, sb,^ Variant of Spoorn. Obs. 

1624 Selden Titles Honor 264 The spume Lilith.. men- 
tioned in holy Writ, which the lews say is a Spirit ver>’ 
Dangerous to yong Children or Women in Childbirth. 1790 
Grose Prov, Gloss, (ed. a), SpumCf an evil spirit. Dorset- 
shlire]. 

Spurn (spwn), v.'^ Forms : i apnmaiij spor- 
nan, 3-6 Bporii(e, 3-7 spurne (5-6 spourne, 6 
Sc. spwrne), 4- spurn (4 spourn, 5 Sc, spwm, 
6spvm), [OE. sfttman, sfoman str. v. (pa. t. 
spearUj pa, pple. =OS. spumati, ON, 
*spoma (pa. t, sparn)y related to the weak vbs. 
OHG. spomSn^ ON. spomay OHG. spttmany -en, 
ON. spyrna^ and OHG. (Jir)spimen^ ON. spemay 
MSw. and Sw. spjdrna. The stem is prob. that 
of Spur sb?^ In OE. the simple verb is l&s fre- 
quent than the compound setspurjian,‘\ 

I. intr. + 1 . To strike against something with 
the foot; to trip or stumble. Alsoyf^. Obs. 
c xooo Ags, (Thorpe) xc. 12 pe Ises hn fracne on stan 

fote spurne. a 122$ Ancr.R, 186 A child, 3if hit spumeS o 
summe Hng, oScr hurteS him, me bet het ping J>et hit hurte 3 
on. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7720 As he rod an hontep & par 
auntre is hors spurade. <2x300 Cursor M, 3575 Quen pat 
[a man] sua bicums aid,.. pan es eth pe fote to spurn. 1388 
Wyclip Jer, xxxi. 9 Y schal brynge them.. in a netful weie, 
thei shulcn not spume thcrynne. cx4oo Beryn 2862, 1 shall 
make hem spurn, & have a sore lalle, c 1449 Pecock 
RePr.v. viiu 525 Lest if. .the hors were left to his fredom 
..he schulde be in percl^ forto the ofiir spume, 1549-62 
Sternhold & H, Ps, xci. 22 So that thy foote shall never 
chaunce to spurne at any stone. 1603 Proph. of T. Rymotir 
(Bann. Cl.) 12 Where the water runnes bright and sheene 
Thair shal many strides spurne. 2639 Fuller Holy IVar 
iv. xxi. (1840) 218 And their legs so stand in men s way that 
few can go by them without spurning at them. 1724 Gay 
Trivia ii. 211 How can ye Laugh, to see the Damsel spurn, 
Sink in your Frauds and her green Slocking mourn ? *731 
Arbuthkot, etc. Mart. Scribterus vuk (1756) 39 The maid 
. .ran up stairs, but spuming at the dead body, fell upon it 
in a swoon*. 

•pb. In proverbial contrast with speed. Chiefly »SV. 
*4*3 J AS. I Kingis Q, clxxxi, Quhen tbai wald faynest speid, 
that thai may spurn, c 1440 York Myst, xxxix. 25 , 1 sporne 
perl was wonte tospede. ax%ock Rath Raving n, 362 That 
garris thaim spwm quhen that suld speid. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot, III. 226 (Juba spumis alrlie cumis hdder speid. 
+ 2 . To strike or thrust with the foot ; to kick 
(tf/ something), Obs, 

?ex4oo Lyog. ^sop*s Fab, t. 52 (The cock] On a smal 
dunghill.. Gan to scrape and spom. 25.. Smith ^ his 
Dame 302 in Hazl. E. P, P. III. 222 Than she spvmed at 
hym so, That hys shynnes botbe two In sender she there 
brake. 1592 Nashe P, Penitesse (ed. 2) 3 b, Who spurncth 
not at a dead dogge? ^ 1598 Mucedorus Induct. 32 Where I 
may see them xyallow in there blood, To spurne atarmesand 
legges quite shiuered off (etc.]. i<^ [see Shrunt vi\. 2740 
Somerville Hobbinolia 11. 295 His Iron Fist descending 
crush’d his Skull, And left him spuming on the bloody Floor. 

a 2548 Hall Chron.y Hen, V, 81 This prince was^ a 
capitaine against whome fortune never frowned nor mis- 
chance once spurned. 

fb. In allusive phrases. Obs, (Cf.KlCKV,^ i c.) 
C1390 Chaucer Truth 12 Bywar perfore to spume a5eyns 
an al. <;248o Henryson Test.Cres. 475 Quby spumis tbow 
aganis the Wall ? 2483 Vulgaria 26 It is a foly to sporn 
ageyns the pryk. 1523 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 70/2 , 1 purpose 
not to spurne againsteaprick. 1562 HEY\yooD^r<77/. Epigr, 
(2867) 216 Folly to spume or kyckc against the harde wall. 
2573 TusSER/f«ri, (1878) 205 What profit then.. Against the 
prick to seeme to spurne? 2605 Camden (1623) 268 

Folly it is to spume against a pricke. (2816 Scott Old Mori. 
Introd., Waste not your strength by spurning against a 
castle wall] 

'pc. To strike at with a weapon, Obs,'^^ 
ci^oo Desir. Troy 4744 The grekes..With sperxs full 
dispitiously spurnit at the yates. 

•pd. To dash; to drive quickly. Obs, 

a Alexattder •jZti Nowaitbire stoure on Jmr stedis 

strikis to.gedxre. Spumes out spakly with speris in band. 
C2440 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4706 llire grete waives in 
spumed. Ibid. 6796 sbipp agayn to land spurned. ^ 

3 . fig. To kick against or at something disliked 
or despised ; to manifest opposition or antipathy, 
esp. in a scornful or disdainful manner. 

{a) 2526 Piigr. Perf. (W, de W, 1532) 27 b, Than they wj*ll 
sporne agaynst god, ..and vttcrly refuse and forsake the 
batayle of verCue. 1559 Mirr, Mag., Owen Glendour xiii, 
Was none so bold durst onceagaynst'me spume. 2605 Stow 
Ann. (ed. 2) 683 Wei knowing that the Queene would spurne 
against the conclusions. 2633 Bf. Hall 7 *., M 7 *. 24s 
It is no boot for thee to straggle and spume against my 
almighty power. ^ I 

(i) 1549 Latimer 3r<f Serrjt, bef. Edw.' FI, G vi, They that I 
be good \vy\ beare, and not spoume at the preachers ; they 
that be faultye .. must amende, and neyther spourne, nor 
wynse, nor whyne. 2594 Shaks. Rich. I/I, 1. iv, 203 Will 
you then Spume at his Edict, and fulfill a Mans? 2603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (x62x) 1322 Spuming at their bread 
and rice which was given them for their daily enteriainement. 
x66o Extr. State Papers ret. Friends Ser. 11. (2912) 220 
Anabaptists., will make ad^ntage of the first opportunity 
to fly out, and spume att bis Maiesties Gouerment.^ 2753 
H. Walpole in iVorld No. xo. One must be an infidel indeed 
to spurn at such autboritj'. a 2782 R. Watson Philip III 
(2839) 229 They spumed at daDger,and made several vigorous 


SPUBUTER. 


Introd. p. cxi. That parent required sacrifices of hinuat 
which his genius evidently spurned. ^ 

II. brans. f 4 i. To strike (the foot) aeainst 
something. Obs. 

a 1300 £. £. Ps. xc. 12 pat thurgh hap Jiou ne spurn bi fote 
til stane. C1430 Hymns Pirgin (1S67J 43 Lest t>ou spurne 
pi foot at a stoon. 

5 . To strike or tread (something) with the foot • 
to trample or kick. ’ 

In later use freq. with implication of contempt 
1390 Gower Can/. II. 72 The ground he sporneth and 'he 
tranceth. a ijoo Lyttel Geste of Robyn Hade in, clxi, He 
^orned the dore with his fote. 1560 Daus tr. SUidatte's 
Comm. 295 The people came running to it, jobbed it in with 
their daggers, and spurned it with their fete. 1609 Holland 
Anim. Marcell. Siiv. viL 15 The foresaid governour..they 
layed at and spurned with their heeles. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
TVar/. 20 With their Feet they spurne the ycelding sands 
J 73 S Somerville Chase in. 335 Wounded, he rears aloft,., 
then bleeding spurns the Ground. J743 Francis tr. Her., 
Odes III. V. 36 When. .the hind shall turn Fierce on her 
hunters, he the prostrate foe may spurn In second light. iSio 
Scott Lady of Lake i. v. With flying foot the heath he 
spurned. 18^8 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. !, Leg. Art 219 Mary is 
spuming with her feet a casket of jewels. 187s Lonof. 
Masque of Pandora iv, With one touch of my., feet. I spurn 
the solid Earth. 


b. With advs. or advb. phrases, as away, down, 
off, up, etc. Alsoy^. 

c 2386 Chaucer Sgrls T. 608 He with his feet wol spurne 
adoun his cuppe. cz^^o Merlin xiii. 299 Galashin with his 
fote spurned his body to grounde. z^’bPilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 
2<32) 264 Auaunce tby spirituall courage, and spome away 
all dulnesse & slouth. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err, 11. i. 83 You 
spurne me hence, and he will spurne me hither. x6oo Row- 
lands Knaue of Clubbes (Hunterian Cl.) 6 Then with her 
feete she spum’d them out of bed. 1642 D. Rogers 
30 The Pope treading on his necke, and spurning off his 
Crowne with his foot, 1700 Dryden Cock 4- Fox 85 Ifi 
spurning up the Ground, he sprung a Com. 2727 Swift 
Cotmiry Post Wks. 2751 lll.i. 178 The grave-stones of John 
Fry, Peter How, and Mary d'Urfey were spurned down. 
*793 T. Beddoes Demonsir, Evid. 110 It is said^ that the 
statesman., is apt to spurn away the ladder by which he has 
mounted to power. 1836 H. Rogers J, Howe iL 30 There 
is no barrier to such inter-communion, . . which the genuine 
spirit of charity will not spurn down. 2855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng,x\\u 111 . 360 The fewwhowereso luxurious as to wear 
rude socks of untanned hide spurned them away. 2878 
Browning Poets Croisic lii, To learn.. how fate could puff 
Heaven-high then spurn To suds so big a bubble in 
some huff. 

6 . To reject with contempt or disdain ; to treat 
contemptuously; to scorn or despise, 
c 2000 JElfric Saints' Lives vii. 64 lEftcr I’ms masdenes 
sprsce )7e hine spearn mid wordum. a z^ov^ Alexander 
3533 We sail nenerspise 5owne sporne in spcche nein dede. 
1435 Misvn Fire of Love 44 bat, vanite spisyd & spurnyd, 
to trewth vnpartyngly we draw. 2502 Piumpton Corr, 
(Camden) 15$ He..wyU abyde byyt for bis dede,..& so 
will shew to all men that ^urns him any when a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. FI, 98 b. Well knowyng, that the (}uene would 
^urne and impugne the conclusions. 2S9t Bhaks. Two 
Gentl. IV. ii. 24 The more she spumes my loue, The more it 
growes. 2635 Quarles Emhl. v, 23 O how my soul would 
spurn this ball of day, And loathe the dainties of earth’s 
painful pleasure. 2697 Dryden Firg, Georg, iv. 339 The 
pleasing Pleiades appear, And springing upw'ard spurn the 
briny Seas. 1792 Boswell Johnson II. 127 When he sus- 
pected that be was invited to be exhibited, be constantly 
spurned the invitation. 2848 Dickf.ks^<>/;/^<;' liii, I came 
back, weary and lame, to spurn your gift. x868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (2877) II, 144 Every offer tending to concilia- 
tion bad been spumed. ' 

Hence Spurned ppl a, 

1805 WoRDSW. Prelude v. 278 He. .draws. .sweet honey 
out of spurned or dreaded weeds. 

f Spurn, Obs, [Alteration of Spur 
after prec.] traus. To spur ; to urge or incite. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut, cxvii. 2224 Here, Moses 
meant to spurne forward the slothfulnesse of the Tewes. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. iii.i. 5 The Faery quickly taught His 
poinant speare, and sbarpely gan to ^urne His fomy steed. 
i6iz Capt. Smith Proc. Virginia 80 To encourage the good,’ 
and with shame to spurne on the rest to amendment. 

f Spurn, Obs. [Of obscure origin; Modem 
south-western dialects have spserl and spur in the 
same sense.} irasts. To spread or scatter. 

axjzz Lisle Hush. (1757) 22 Farmer Bond. .flung* no 
dung» in the spuming or spreading it, into the furrows. 
Ibid, 30 Spurning is throwing it [sc. lime] abroad on the earth 
just before sowed. 

Spurn, Also 9 spem. [f. Spurn 3.] 

1 , iutr. To serve as a prop or stay. 

1783 J. Ogden Manchester j6 Sawing strong deal balks 
through the middle, and letting in oak spare to spurn at 
obtuse angles upward. , 

2 . irans. To prop or support with spurns. 

1865 Even. Standard 7 Feb., Several of the men as well as 
deceased neglected to sprag or spera their work. 

Spurn-cow. rare~K [f. Spurn z/.lj A cow- 
herd, 'cow-puncher'. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World iv. (1634) 158 The Title and 
Charge of a Captaine hath been bestowed on euery Prlque 
Boeuf or Spurn-Cow. , ' ^ ^ 

Spumer' (sp^unsi). [f. Spurn vii . Cf. OE. 
spomere ‘ fnllo ' (^Ifric).] 
f 1 . One who strikes -with the foot. Obs. 

156* J. Heywood Prov. ft Epigr. (2867) 166 Age>*nst soft 
wallesspumers spume and l:>*ck all, 26x2 CcaCR.,Regimber, 
a winscr, kicker, spuraer. 

2 . One who rejects or despises ; a scomer. 

1863 Kinclake Crimea (2880) VL xl 420 Far from bring 



SPURNING, 


SPURRING. 


a spurncr of rules, she had so deep a sense of their \vorlh. 
2880 Tennyson Battle cj^ Bntnanburh xi, Traitor and trick* 
ster And spurncr of treaties. iBgo Coulson Jesters Jingles 
50 Now bold grows the learner, Of fear quite a spurncr. 

Spurning (spziunig), vbL [f. ypuRN 
Cf. OE. zportiing * ofTendiculum *.] The action of 
the verb, in various senses. 

1381 VIycuf Bofft. be. 33 Sothli thci ofTcndidcn in to the 
stoon of ofTencioun, or spurnynge. Ye 2400 Lydc. Asstyfs 
Bab. i. S5 With scrapjTig and spomyng al the long day The 
Cok was busy hym..to fecdc. e244o Pramf. Parv. 470/1 
^omynge, or spurnynge, calcilntcio. 2591 Percivall Sp. 
Jjiei.y Ptintillazo, spurning with the fceie. 26x2 Cotcr., 
Pegiinbement, a kicking, winsing, spurning. 2648 Gage 
IVest Ind. zi All our ships galleries would have been torn 
from us with the ^umings and blowes of that outragious 
Golfe. ibid. X40 Some with blowes, some with spurnings, 
some with boxes on the car. 2837 Carlyle Pr, Rev. 11. iii. 
V, Accelerated b>* ignominious shovings, .. by smhings, 
IwitchingSj— spurnings d/j’x/mVrf. 2853 R0DERTS0N.jrr;«. 
Ser. IV. xviii. (1876) 204 There is love instead of spurning 
for him. 

t SpuTning, vll. sb." Obs.-^ [f. Spuiin i».2] 
Spurring. 

267a Chaucer’s GJioast 2x4 Then was there hot spuming 
and plucking up of Horses, and right so they came to the Fire. 

SpuTning*, ///. a. [f. Spdrn vX Cf. OE. 
sponietide stumbling.j That spurns. 

^ 1697DRYDEN ABullhebredWith spurn- 

ing Heels, and with a butting Head. 278O Burks Ef. R, 
Graham v, Mark how their lofty independent spirit Soars on 
the spurning wing of injur’d merit i 

+ Spurn-point, Obs. [f. Spurn t/.i] An old 
game, perh. of the nature of hop-scotch. 

253a hloRE Con/ut. Tindale Wks, 576/a Albeit the old 
kindenesse of the father cannot lette the good cbyld vttrely 
dj’spayre, for all that he hath played at spume poynte by 
the waye in gojmge at scholewarde. 2627 W. Hawkins 
Apollo Shroving lit. iv. 49 If he wrere here, he would intreat 
Apollo to play at Quoits with me, or checkestone, or spume, 
point, a 2643 Ld. Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 9 The 
Reader might almost think they had beene fallen out at 
Spurn-point or Ketle-plns. 

Spum-water. Naut. [f. Spurn (See latest 
quot.) 

^347'9-ricc. ExcJt. K.R. 25/32 Spomewaters. Ibid. 
44/xx m.6 In iij peclts maeremIi..pro spumewaters inde 
faciendis. 2828^2 in Webster. C2850 Rudit/t. Havig. 
(Weale) 151 Spum-voaier^ a channel leu above the ends of 
a deck to prevent water from coming any farther. 

Spurre, obs. var. Speer v?- ; obs. f. Spur. 
Spurred (spwd), a. [C Spur 

1 . Wearing or provided with a spur or spurs : 

a. In pred. use, chiefly in the phr. booted (or 
+ hosed) and spurred, 

c 2400 Brut cc. 227 In maner of an Erl, worthely arraled, 
..and hosede and spored. ci^soContin. Brut )7eDuyk 
of Burgejm ..was. .slajme,. .and after, put in-to apltte,bottt 
and spumet. 1632 Massinger C/A' Madam 11. 11, May the 
Great Fiend, booted & spurrM,.,Kide hudlong down her 
throat. x663 H. More Div. Dial, i. xxli. (17x3) 47, 1, and 
that booted and spurred too. 2678-2833 [see Booted ppi, a. 
1 b]. 2864 Chambers’s Eneycl. Vl. 296/2 Three legs of man 
in armour,, .garnished and spurred. 2869 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1875) III. 238 Others came forth on foot, booted and 
spurred. 

b. In attrib. use. 

2688 J. Grubb Brit. Heroes vil. Castor the flame of fiery 
steed with well spur'd boots took down. iB^zltyTTOnZanoni 
VII. XV, With his spurred heels on the table. 2900 Times 
29 Jan. 10/3 In their. .riding knickers, with brown. .riding 
leggings, spurred boots [etc.]. 

c. Spurred groat \ (see quot.). 

a 2773 Snelling View Silver Coin Scot. (1774) 6 From the 
mullet or spur in the quarters of the cross of this [David 
Bruce, 1329] and the two following kings, they were after- 
wards called Spurred Groats. 

2. Furnished with sharp and hard spikes, claws, 
or the like. 

26x2 Cotcr., Ergoti, spurred, or hauing spurres. 2648 
Hexham ii, Als een Haen gespoortf Spurred as a Cock. 
2803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 11. 563 Subargenteous Holocentrus, 
with brownish back, large sedes, and spurred gill-covers. 
2^ St. James’s Gas. 27 Nov. 5/2 Spurred hens are often 
excellent hens. 

b. In specific names, as spurred centropyx, 
chameleon^ lapwhtgy towhee buntings tree frog. 

2831 Griffith tr. Cuvier IX. Sjm. 31 Spurred Centropyx, 
Teius Calcaratus. c 2882 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. IV, 365 The 
Spurred Tree Frog has a fiat, depressed trianguki head. 
2884 CoUES N. Amcr. Birds 397 Pipilo maculatus mega^ 
lonyx, Spurred Towhee Bunting. 2887 Cassells Encycl. 
Diet. S.V., Spurred-chameleon, Chameleoit calcarifer^ from 
the country round Aden. 1891 Cent. Diet. s.v. Spur-winged, 
Represented in South Africa by the black-backed spurred 
lapwing, Hoplopterus spedosus. 

3. Of rye, etc. : Affected with ergot or spur. 

2763 Mills Pract. Husb. II, 405 When a spurred grain is 

•broken. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 54 Spurred rj’e, 
or rye vitiated by being infested with the clavis or ergot, 
a parasitic planL 283a Encycl. Metr^. (1845) VI. 52/1 On 
breaking a spurred seed you find within it a matter of a dull 
white colour, adhering to the violet skin which surrounds it. 
2876 Bristowe Th. 6* Pract, Med. (i8;78) 120 Amongst en- 
demic affections may be included ergotism from the use of 
spurred rye as food. 

Boi. Of the nature of, provided with, a spur 
or calcar ; calcarate. 

1824 R. K. Greville Flora Edin. p. xlvili, A prominent 
or spurred nectary at the base. 2849 Craig, Spurred va- 
lerian, a plant belonging to the genus Centranthus. 2862 
Bentley Man, Bot. 5x2 Sepals more or less valvate in 
asstivalion, upper one spurred. 
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6. Of ships ; Provided with a beak or ram. 

280s Duckworth in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 44 
The Admiralty.. giving me a spurred and doubled ship, the 
r ormidablc, yesterday out of dock. 

SpTirrecL(spzJjd), ///. [f.Sruu z/.i] Pricked 
or urged on with a spur or spurs. Also fig. 

28^ Heavysece yree^e/ 1. 258 Thine utmost speed wllllag 
behind The spurrea impatience whereon rides my soul. 2B98 
M. HewlettV^ow/ xxviii, Prosper was abroad on 
a spurred horse. 

SpUTrer. [f. Spoe sb."^ nnd z'.l Cf. (in sense i) 
MHG. sporxre (G. siorcr, + spa fir).! 

1 . A spurrier. Obsr^ 

*499 Promp. Parv. (Pinson), Spoier, calcarius. 

2 . One who spurs or urges. Also uith •ott. 

2632 Sherwood, A spurrer,//V«^Kn 17*8 Swift Let, to 
Pope 16 July, 1 doubt you want a spurrer-on to exercise 
and to amusements. 2848 Bucklev //rW 83 Rush on, ye 
Trojans, spurrers of steeds ! 

Spurrey, sptuncy (spr>Ti). Forms : 6 sperie, 
6-7 spuryjd-spurry, 7- spurrey. [a. Dn. 
rie (MDu. sparse \ older Flem. spenricy 5 puide\ 
WFris. sparjCf sparre), prob. related in some way 
to med.L.:f^^;^w/<iz (whence G. spergel, sporgeI,ttc.).] 

1 . One or other of various species of herbaceous 
plants or weeds belonging to the genus Sbergttla, 
characterized by slender stems and very narrow 
leaves; esp. the common species com spurrey 
(-S'. arvensis)y occas. used as fodder for sheep and 
cattle; also, the genus to which these species 
belong. 

a. 2577 B. Googe Hereshaefts Husb. i. 38 b, ITie common 
people call it Spury, or Sperie. Ibid, 39 Such thinges as 
neede not muche moysture, are best sowed in lyght ground, 
as the great Clauer, Sperie, Chtch. 2652 R. Child in Hart- 
lib's Legacy (1655) 71 So we are ignorant what their Far or 
fine Bread Corn was, what their Lupine, Spury, and an 
hundred of this kind. 

2578 L\te Dodoens^ 56 Spony hath round stalkes, with 
three or foure knots or ioyntes. 1612 Cotcr., Spume, Spur- 
rle, or Frankc j a Dutch hearbe, and an excellent fodder for 
cattell. 2706 PiiiLLirs (ed. Kersey), an Herb 

call'd Spurrj*, or Frank j Wood-rose, a kind of Liver-wort. 
*799 W.Tooke^ View Russian Emp. HI. 292 The pastures 
are richly furnished with ^urryand golden clover. 2837 
Flemish Husb.yj in Hffsb.lll.(L.\J.K.), Spuny..is a plant 
which grows very rapidly in light sandy soils. s8qpCassell*s 
Techn. Educ, Ill.c8/i Spurry..isusMoii the Continent as 
a winter food for sheep. 

y. 2672 Philliw (ed. 3), Spurrey, a sort of herb called in 
lattn Spergula, 2683 Lend. Gas. Na 2806/4 An excellent 
new sort of Grass-Seeds, called ^urrey. 2764 Musetmt 
Rust. IV. 45 Spurrey, by themfre. rlemings] called Marian- 
grasse. 2766 Compt. Fanner, Spurrey, the name of a 
weed common m many parts of England. xBgj Flemish 
Husb, 24 in Husb. III. (L.U.K.), Those [seeds] which grow 
rapidly between the reaping of one crop and the sowing of 
another, such as spurrey or turnips. x&^ Jefferies Hodge 
4r Masters L 27 Thespuney that filled the spaces between 
the stalks below. 

b. With distinguishing terms (see quots. and 2). 

^ 1640 Parkinson Theat, Bot. 562 Both the Dutch and we 
in England call it Spurry or Franck Spunrj’, for the causes 
afor^id, but I do a little more explaine the names, m call- 
ing it Francking SpurreworL 26OT Holme Armorie n. 98 
FranckingSpurrj’jOrSpurworL vj$^H\y\.Hist.Plantsz8s 
Among the other useful plants cultivated in the neighbouring 
countries is the common spurrey. 1772 Encycl. Brit. HI. 
621/x SpcrgiUa arvensis, or com-spurrey. Ibid., Spergula 
pentandria, or small spurrey. 

c. atlrib.y as spurrey-sandivort, •seed. 

2644 G. Plattes in Harilib’s Legacy (1655) 257 The 
Spurrj'-seed which you have gotten out of the Low-Coun- 
tries. 2669 Worudce Syst, Agric, (16S1) 31 In the Low- 
Countries they usually sowe Spurrey-seed twice in a Sum- 
mer. 1736 Bailey Housek. Diet. s.v. Poultry, When fowls 
are near their la>Tng-time, spuny seed, and buck wheat is 
an excellent strengthening for them. 2836 A. Gray Man. 
Bot, (i86o)6i J'/5rryr//tfrra,Spurrey-Sandwort...Low herbs, 
growing on or near the sea-coasL 2894 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
June 329 Adulterated. .with spurry and other weed seeds. 

d. pi. Plants of this genus. 

xBSz Grant Allen Colours^ Flowers xL 39 Siitchworts 
..and cornspurries.., which Kave open flowers of a very 
primitive character. 

2 , Applied, with distinguishing terms, to various 
species of plants allied to or resembling (and some 
formerly classed with) the genus Spergula (see 
quots.). 

2828 Sir J. E. Smith EngL Flora II. 339 Spergsda sagi- 
noides. Smooth ^Awl-shap^ Spurrey. 2842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 333/2 Sperpda saginoides, pearl-wort spurrey, and 
-S’, stibulaia, awl-shaped spurrey, are also natives of Grtot 
Britain. 1858 A, Irvine Handbk. Brit. Plants 768 Sagina 
saxatilis. . .Smooth Awl-sbaped Spurrey-’, 1887 * Field Spur- 
rey [see Sandwort spurrey\ 2753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. 
s.v.Alsine, The chickweed called the ‘greater spurry. 2772 
Encycl, Brit. Ill, 621/1 Spergula nodosa, or ‘knotted spur- 
rey. 2891 Cent. Diet. s.v., Knotted spurry, more properly 
called knotted pearlwort, b Sagina nodosa. The ‘lawn- 
spurry (or properly lawn-pearlwort) b Sagina glabra, x’jqn 
Ettcycl.Brit. (ed. ^ XVI 1. 653/i Sfergtda saginoides, ‘pearl- 
wort spurrey, has smooth, linear, oppo«iite leaves. 2777 Jac^ 
Cat. Plants xii Arenaria ‘Purple Spurrey. 27^ 

W iTHERiNO Brit, P/.(ed. 3) II. 422 ^ renaria rubra, . .Purple 
Spurrey, or Sandwort [grows inj sandy meadows and corn- 
fields. 2866 Treas. Bot. 10&/1 ‘Sand Spurry. ^ergidaria. 
2887 Cassell’s Encycl. Diet, s-v, Spergitlaria, Tavo [species] 
are British: Spergularia rubm. Field, and 5*. Sea- 

side ‘Sandivort Spnrrey, Both have red flowers. 1756x1 ill 
Hist, Plants 185/2 There b another species, the common 
‘sea spurre>’. 2777 Jacob Cat. Plants zzo ^ renana manna. 
Small flowered Sea-spurrey* 


Spur rial. Now Hist. F orms : 6 spurr reyall, 
spurr(e) ryall, 7 (9) spur ryal, 8- spur rial 
{9 riall); d spur-rial, 7 -ryal(l; 6 spurriall 
(8 -al), 7 spurryal(l. [f. Spob sb^ + Rial 

1. =Spub-eoyal. 

1583 in Aston’s Manch. Guido (1804) aeAspuirrej-alland 
an Guide piece of money, 00 16 00, 1593 Nashe C/irisfs T, 
82 They must baue..a few Spur-Riais tu remedy deafnes! 
1609 Dekker Gulfs Horn-bk. Wks. (GrosartJ II. 263 Two 
such Elizabeth twenty-shilling peeces, or foure such spur- 
rj’ais-.rid away amongst the rest. 1617 Mohvsok Hin. i. 
283 Pieces of fifteenc shillings called Spur Ryals. 1745 
Fleetivood Ckrou. Free. 18. 1833 Hos!pheess Coin Coll. 
Man. II. 46s Spur rials at 15 shillings each. Ibid., The 
motto on the reverse of the rose rial and spur rial. 1899 
Geueber Coins Gt. Brit. Of Irol. in B. M. 102 The spur lyal 
..received its name from the pointed form of the rajs of the 
sun on the reverse, which loolm like a spur. 

H 2. Her. = Spob-eowel 2. 

1680 Mackenzie Sci. Her. 97 Though Bailzie of Laming, 
tons Arms are by some blazoned Mollets (Spurryab) yet., 
they are Starrs. 


Spurrier (spn-riar, spr’risj). Forms : a. 4-6 
Bporyer, 5 -ier, sporyjere, 5 sporyare, 6 -ar. 
/ 3 . 5 sporior, -iour, -your. 7. 6 apurriour, 
sponryor. S. 6 spurryar, 6- spurrier, [f. Spue 
sb.'i + -lEE. Cl. Spobbeb I.] A spur-maker. 

o, 23B9 in Eng.Gildstt^qo) 42 pese ordenaunce of frater- 
nj'te of Sadeleres and Spor^’eres. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 470 
Spoo’arc tH. sporj^ere), calcarius. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
L 3L 50 As sponers in Londoun gilden her sporis whiche thei 
makea. ^2500 Cocke Lorelfs B. 8^ Mercers, flelchers, and 
sporyers, 2575 Gatnm. Gurton il xv. 10 My goodly tossing 
sporyars neele chaue losL 

3. CX400 Destr. Troy^ 1595 Sporiors, Spicers, SpjTiners of 
clothe. \^-^Aci z Rich. Ill, c. xii. ft The Artificers in 
greate nombre of tbb Royalme of EngIond,..that b to say, 
-.Blacksmythes, Sporiours [etc.}. 

y. 2500 NottingJusm Rec. HI, 82 Georgius Othehay, spur- 
riour. 2546 Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 69 A chaumber 
. . in the tenure of Rychard Tomson, spour>'or, 

S. 2530 Palscr. 274/2 Spurryar, esperonnier, 2570 Wills 
4 * Invent. N. C. (Surtees, 1835) 732 Will'm Dagg of the towne 
of Gatisshed spurrier. 2609 ShuttlewoHhs’ Acc. (Chetbam 
Soc.) 184 To the spurrier of Padiham, for a paire of spurres 
to my ij*. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. ^04/1 From the 
Smith and Farrier, we proceed to the Spurrier and Ixinner 
or Bit-maker. 2718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 260 A 
Black Dog.. that belong’d to one Clark, a Spurncr. 2764 
R. Burn Hist. Poor Laws 10 Horse smiths, spurriers, 
tanners. .and other workmen, artihcersandlabourers. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. iii. 3B0 It was vehemently argued 
..that saddlers and spurriers would be ruined by hundreds. 
x88x Instr, Census Clerks (X8S5) 57 Harness:,. Spurrier, 
Stirrup Maker. 

tSptirriery. Obs.-'^ In 5 sporiorie. [f.prec. 
-h -y.] The art or craft of a spurrier. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. lx. 50 As thou? therfore sporiorie 
and cutellerie-.enterfereden with goldsmyth craft. 


Spxixringi sb. [f. Spur sb^ 1 1 c.] A railway 
side-track. 

2842 Civil Eng, 4- Arch. JrrJ.V. 85/2 The sub-contractor 
, .had to. -lay down the tcmporaiy road, including turn-outs, 
shunts, crossings, boxes, spurrings. See. 

SpTXVxiii^ (sp^'rig), vb/. sb.^ [f- Spur r/.ij 

1 . The action of pricking with a spur or spurs. 
Also iraiisf. 

a 259X H. Smith Wks. (1867) H. 211 Tbb gall will not bold 
spurring. 2593 Shaks. Rick. II, n. iii. 58 Here come the 
Lords of Rosse and Willoughby, Bloody with spurring, fierie 
red with haste. 2607 Markham Cavel. il (1617) 74 These 
flanckc spurrings, . .are the most preposterous motions^ that 
can be seen in a horseman. 2708 Sewel 11, Prikkeling,n 
Pricking, a spurring on. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ii. v. iii, 
The tired nag..sticl« mthe middle of it;.. and will proceed 
no further for spurring ! 2893 F. C, Selous Trav. S, E. 
Africa 172, I gave my sulky horse a good spurring. 

attrib. 2^7 Land. Gaz, No. 1x70/4 A black Mare 15 hands 
high, ..and on the off-side no hair in the spurring place, 
b. The action of stimulating, inciting, or urging. 
26x2 Cotcr., Stimulation, a pricking, or spurring forward ; 
a prouoking, egging, instigating, ^Tg!ng. 26x7 HipoN 
Wks. II. 276 When a man b so clay-like,.. and must haue 
a continuau spurring and prouoking,. .it is a tvofull thing. 

2. Spurritig-in, a mode of pruning fruit-trees in 
which side-shoots are shortened to a spur likely to 
produce fruit. Also attrib. 

' 2829 Lindley Encycl. Plants 793 Hence the spurrlng;in 
method of pruning is the most successful in the production 
of fruit. 28^ Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 

A mode of pruning by spurring-in,.. as recommended by Mr. 
Griffin. 2852 G. W. Johnson Cottage Did. 60 A 

regular series of these [side branches] should be left up the 
stem,. .practising what b termed * spurring-m byournur- 
scrymen. 

b. Similarly without in. . , , 

1844 Florists Jml. (1846). V. 92 Th^ oy.b are entire^ 
obviated by short spurring, in doingwbich it is the p 
. .to cut them in to the one near«t the stem. 185* O. w- 
JOHKSON- Cottage Card. Diet. 842/2 in 

latoral or sldShoots, so as Co loavo only a ftw bods m 

of marriage 

1787 Grose Prov.^ Derby, Linc^Rut- 

X829- in dial, glossaries, am^igrt Colliers 

land, Nottingham, Com^val »- i|e2 irA’ colliers 

272 Our maids were comcI> ^ ® 

gSl^rso^y zpnmns went from onr house. 

?888 tTnowh ^ Belt Lorens At Bamoldby-le. 
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.Beck, Lea, and other places this tinging is called giving the 
(newly- wedded} couple their * spurrings*, or *sporrings *. 

Spurring (sp£i'rig) ppL a, [f. Spue 5^.i] 

L That spars or pricks with a spur. Also.yf^, 
and iransf. 

*599 Middleton Wks. (Bullen) VIIL 135 

A resolute ass ! O for a spurring rider I 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch, To Rdr. 92 Hee without Cloake Is a Witt in 
Hutts, a pretty spurringe Cocke. 1819 Keats Otho i. iii, 
That unknown Mussulman After whose spurring heels he 
sent me forth, 1869 Ld. Lytton Orval 240 The spurring 
hour Posts to the bourne. x88i J. F. Keane yotirti. Medhtah 
1 . 15 The halters of such camels, .are fitted with an ingenious 
spurring-curb. 

2 . That impels, incites, or urges. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxi. vii, Since by The spurring 
fervor of its natural Bent Above the third [stage] ft aims. 
185* Disraeli G,Bentinck v, (1872) 6r So keen was the 
feeling of the Protectionists, and so spurring the point of 
honour. 

. Spur-rowel. Also 7' -rowl, 8 Sc. -roll. [f. 
Spue sb\ + Rowel jA] 

1 . The rowel or revolving pricking wheel of a 
spur. Also Comb., and in fig. context. 

16x1 CoTGR., Taririere^ the Spurre-rowell-ltke instrument 
wherewith Pastissiers make indented lags, 1649 Davenant 
L<yve ^ Hon, i. i. 45 These bald chinnes are as familiar With 
their good starrs as with spur-rowells. <1x724 in Ramsay 
'Tea-table Misc. (1876) II. x6i Curse on the spur-roll, Con- 
founded be the upper-leather, x8t6 Scott Anti<]. xxl, Driv- 
ing the spux-rowels o* the law up to the head into Sir Arthur’s 
sides to gar him pay it, 1830 Skelton Meyrick's Aniient 
Anns Armour II. PI. Ixxxi, Spur-rowels were never of 
six points before the reign of Henry VI, nor of five till that 
of Charles I. x866 Even. Standard 13 July 6 The more 
experienced Hungarian Hussars, jingling their monstrous 
spur-rowels. 

2. Z^^n = MULLET2 I. 

X820 Scott Monast, Introd. Ep., The arms on the dexter 
side are those of GIendinning,..and on the sinister three 
spur-rowels for those of Avencl. 

Spur-royal. Now Hist, or arch. Forms : 7 
spur(re) roial, 7- spur royal; 6-7 spur-roiall, 
7- spur-royal (7 -all, spurroyal). [f. Spur^^.i 
Royal Cf. Spue-rial.] A gold coin of the 
value of fifteen shillings, chiefly coined in the 
reign of James I; so called from having on its 
reverse the form of the sun with rays, resembling 
a spur-roweL 

x6oo Holland Livy 1424 Aurei Romani^ Peeces of gold 
coIne..m round reckoning equivalent to our spur-roiall of 
15 sh. X639 Mavne City Match 11. iii, Spur-royals, Harry- 
groats, or such odd com Of husbandry', as in the King’s 
reign now Would never pass, 1657 W. Rand ir. Gassettdts 
Li/e Peirese I. 132 The Solidus aureus .. at lost.. to 
the Value of our usual! Shilling or Spur.rolall. 1704 Lend, 
Gas. No. 4072/6 A red Sattm Purse, in which was a 5 Guinea 
Piece with a Spur Royal, xyxt Hearne (O.H.S.) 

HI. 134 A small Gold Spur-roya! shew'd me. .of Hen. VI, 
1834 Sirs. Bray ll^arleigh xl. (1884) 298 A hundred spur 
royals must be your ransom ; for I know your wealth. 1853 
Humphreys Coin Coll. Man. II. 465 The old noble., which 
was now termed az/z/rroyal, from the resemblance of the 
rays to the rowels of a spur. 

Jig. a x6x8 Sylvester Little Bartas 616 Wks. (Grosart) 
IL 90 Then was the Heav’n's Azure Pavilion spied, And 
wth Spur-Royals spangled over-head. 

Spurry (spD'ri), tf. [f. Spur 5^.1 + -y.] fa. 
Radiating like the points of a spur-rowel. Ohs, 

b. Of the nature of a spur or prop. c. Having 
spur-like projections. 

ci6xx Chapman xix. 368 His crested helmet, .like 
a star.. cast a spurry ray. 1863 W. Lancaster Przierita 
91 When the sick racking trees. .Tear up their spurry 
fastenings. X87S Blackmore Alice Lorraine III. ix. 146 
He qnietly descended from the window, with the help of. . 
a ^urry pear-tree, 

spuOT (spwt), [var. of Spirt j^. 2 ] 

1 , fa. A short spell (something). Obs, ' 
a X5W R. Edwards Bamon ^ P. F ij, It is very . . trimme, 
Tis ilusselden ich weene ; of fellowship let me baue an other 
spurt, Ich can drinke as easly now as if 1 sate in my shurte. 
•x6x3 Day (1614) 241 O how great injustice is it. .to 

; .deliver up that Soule to thy adversary the Divcll, and all 
■for a spurt of pleasure, at^g Bonnell in W, Hamilton 
L^ (1703) ir. 91 Those Qualities of Vanityand Worldliness, 
which 1 have contracted in this spurt of Health. 

■b. A short space of time; a brief period. Esp. 
in -phT. for a spurt, 

Freq. in the 17th c. ; now dial. Not always clearly separ- 
able from next. 

ax59X H. Smith snd Serm. Lord's Supjer (idix) 90 To 
amend thy euill life, not when age commelh, or for a 
^urt, but to begin now, and last till death, a x6i8 Raleigh 
Rem. (1644) *21 To dispatch the whole manage of all eter- 
nity. .in so short a spurt- x6^ W. Salmon Bate's Dispens. 
(17x3) 282/2 And such kind of I^Iedicines are not to be 
given only for a little while, for a Spurt and away, but 
assiduously for several Wcel« together. X7o6^ T. Baker 
Tunbridge Jf^alhs 1. i, But this course of life, sister, is but 
for a spurt : we must now think of settling our condition. 
X798 Mme. D’Arbuvy Lett. 10 Dec., Herschel has been in 
town for short spurts, and back again, two or three times. 
18^ Trans. Avter. 5 {k;.(E.D.D. 1, Excuse me for 

A brief and unsustained effort ; a sudden out- 
break or spell of activity or exertion. 

a IS9X H. Smith Serm. (1592) 874 Some come to God ^ if 
they did fetch fire, a spurt and away, like a^essenger which 
is cone before be haue his answ'care, X643 Balm of 

Gilead 30 A short spurt doth not try me, but the len^h and 
hardnesse of the way wtII at last tell me what leg I halt on. 
.1654 Fuller Comm, Ruth C1868J 154 After a spurt in their 


calling for some few hours, they relapse again to laziness. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, II, 115 Although the savages held 
out,, .yet, for a spurt, the Englishmen were more nimble and 
speedy. *883 Pall MallG. 20 Dec. 2/1 Not with a fitful 
spurt, but year in, year put, do these thousands of.. lay 
helpers toil. 1885 Huxley in Life (1900) II, vi. 90 Quinine 
, .has given me a spurt for the last two days. 

b. Const, of. 

179X R. Mylne snd Ref. Tkatnes 11 The Millers having 
a spurt of Business to do, were using all the Water as fast as 
possible. X792 Mary Wollstonkr. Rights Worn. vii. 293, 
1 do not forget the spurts of activity which sensibility pro- 
duces. 1867 Trollope Chron.Barset II. !x. ijra One of 
those men who seem bom to surprise the world by a spurt 
of prosperity. x858 Daily Ntnos 8 July, Weak governments 
are like weak people; they put on spurts of energy and 
independence now and then. 

c. A short spell of rapid movement ; a marked 
or sudden increase of speed attained by special 
exertion. 

1787* G. Gambado* Acad. Horsem,{,\%(ypi 46 The Doctor 
went off at a spurt. x8s8 O. W. Holmk Aui. Break/. d. xi, 
An easy gait— two, forty-five — Suits me;, .Perhaps, for just 
a single spurt, Some seconds less would do no hurt. x86x 
Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xiv. (1889) 134 Their boat 
..dipped a little when they put on anything Hke a severe 
spurt. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. B44 It is hard to say 
what happens during (bicycling] spurts or at the outset of 
an excursion. 

d. iransf, A marked increase or improvement 
in business; a sudden advance or rise of prices, 
etc. ; also, the period during which this lasts, 

x8x4 Stock Exchange Laid Open 25 When the Jobbers find 
the spurt, as they call it, ^ over. x88o Sat. Rev. x May 565 
fticn of business instinctively felt what was coming, and, 
buying up large stocks at the lowest quotations, realized 
fortunes when the spurt came. 1898 Westm. Gas. 17 Nov, 
lo/r It is clear that therecentspurt in the price of the shares 
was unwarranted. 

e. A spell of gaiety; a frolic. 

188s ‘Mrs. Alexander* At Bay ix, After that spurt 1 
went back to Melbourne. 1890 * R. Boldrewood * Colonial 
Reformer (1891) 286 Puts me in mind of one of our Hurry- 
ghur dances. We used to have such jolly spurts at the old 
station. 

3. By spnrls : a. In or with brief unsustained or 
spasmodic efforts ; fitfully, spasmodically. + Also 
by fits and spttrls., by fits and starts. 

1605 Chapman All Fooles 11. i, [He] hath stolne, By his 
meere industry, and that by spurts. Such qualities as no wit 
else can match With plodding at perfection every houre, 
1653 in Verney Mem. (1907) I. 523, 1 am Hke to bee 3 or 4 
months in a yeare at Claydon & that only by fils & spurts. 
x66o R. Coke fust. Vind. 21 Forsooth it is by .spurts, and 
not long enough to be accounted a settled Magistrate. 1882 
Atlantic Monthly L. 753 He (a negro] can work hard for a 
while by spurts. 

b. In intermittent jets. (Cf. Spurt /A3 i.) 

1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xxvi. (1658) 203 When a wound 
is made in the heart, blood will gush out oy spurts at every 
shooting of the hea^ 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. fled. (1700) 
507 A sudden constriction takes place, and the urine is voided 
by spurts, and sometimes by drops only, 

4. Natit, A short spell ^ wind ; =SPiBTi’^.2 2, 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. iv, 37 Wbeii we comeabreast of 

the Head-Lands, we. .see the Breez curling on the Water on 
both sides of us, and sometimes get a spurt of it to help us 
forward, 2745 P. Thomas /ml. Anson's Poy. 148 We made 
the b«t of every little Spurt of Wind. 

5. s/attS' Of A small amount or quantity, 

x8S9 in Slang Diet. zoo. 1889 in Surrey Gloss. (1893) 39, 

I had a little spurt of drink, that was all. 

6. U.S. A quick and sudden dash on the part of 
wild-fowl ; a flight of this nature, 

2874 J, W, "Loug Amer. IPild/avli. 37 It is often desir- 
able, where ducks are fljdng in spurts,, .to load as fast as 
possible. 

Spurry sb.^ Now dial, and rare, [Cf, Spirt 
A shoot or sprout. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 27 The Garden Spcrages..scnd 
out at first certaine greene spurts or buds peeping forth of 
the ground. Ibid. 296 The same yong springs eaten., 
in a salad, in manner of the tender crops and spurts of the 
Colcwort,..do fasten the teeth. 

SpUirt (spDIt), [f.SPUBTT^.^ (cf. Spibt 5M), 
and perhaps partly from Spubt j^.1 3 b.] 

1. A stream or shower of water, etc,, ejected or 
thrown up with some force and suddenness. 

177s Ash, Spurtf a sudden stream. 1828^32 Webster, 
Spurij a sudden or violent ejection or gushing of a liquid 
substance from a tube, orifice, or other confined place. 
xB68 Morris Earthly Paradise {zBjo) 1. 1. xii Then from 
light feet a spurt of dust there sprang. ^2871 Rossetti Poems, 
Dante at Verona xxviii, The conduits round the gardens 
sing. .Where wearied damsels rest and hold Their hands in 
the wet spurt of gold. 2877 Black Green Past, xxxviii, As 
the Esquimaux began to receive shooting spurts of spr.ay 
from the rocks overhead. 

Jig. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. xii. IV. 443 llirice- 
private (Eiezfre de Pofsies, in which are satirical spurts 
affecting move than one crowned head. 

iransf. x88x Ruskin Bible of Amiens iL §25 The rocks 
all the way from Rhine, thus far, are Jets and spurts of basalt 
through irony sandstone, x8oo Times 17 May 13/3 An 
adaptation of the dots and dashes of the ^lorse alphabet to 
flashes ofHgbt and spurts of sound. 

b, A spatter or splash made by a pen. 

2871 G. Stephens in Archaeolegia XLIII. xoi The spurts 
have been taken away in my woodcut. 

2. A sudden outbre^ or outburst of feeling, 
action, etc. 

In this sense freq. suggestive, of Spurt sbP 2. 

x8s9 Tennyson Merlin d* Fi 374 A. sudden spurt of 


woman’sJealou«iy. 1879 Froude C;esar ix. 104 A spurt of 
insurrectionary fire had broken out in Italy. 1880 Miss 
Braddon Just as I am xix. Little spurts of angry feelin'*' 
flashed out of her now and then in her talk. * 

Spurt, sbA Coal-minuig. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley G/orx. Coal.ni. 233 Spurt, a peculiar kind of 
stone, much disintegrated and mixed with colouring matter. 
Spurt (sp^Jt), ?7.i [var, of Spikt ^;.l] 

1. ijttr. £=Spibt 2/.1 I. Freq. with 0/// and 7^. 

XS70 Foxe a. d* M. 2287/1 He was. .so manacled that y« 
bloud spurt out of his fingers' endes. 2578 Lvte Dodoens 76 
Round huskes, the which do open of themselves, and the 
seede being ripe, it spurteth and skippeth away. 2612 Cotcr., 
Surgeonner, to shoot out, spring, spurt vp. 2684 tr. Bonds 
Merc. Compit. xiv. 502 Hardly any [blood] would spurt out 
of the opened yein. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. n. 89, 1 per- 
ceived two White Species in the middle of the Boil; and 
squeezing^ it, two small white Worms spurted out. 1722-7 
Boyer Diet. Royal i. s.v. ReJnilUr, He made the Dirt spurt 
up, or fly into his Face. 2800 Coleridge Piccolomini i. iv. 
My blood shall spurt out for this Wallenstein. 2833 Ht. 
Martineau Brooke Farm vii. ^ The milk went on hpurling 
and fizzing into the paiL 2887 BoWEU^neidv. 4^ A crim- 
soning flood Spurts from his lips in a torrent. 
fS‘ *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ir. r. i, Some sharpness of 
temper, spurting at times from a stagnating character, 2858 
— Freak. Gt. xx. v, II. 453 Rumours are rife and eager, 
occasionally spurtmg-out into the Newspapers, 
b. To sputter, rare^^. 

2854 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims iv, 219 Christmas hemlock 
spurting in the foe. 

2. trans. ~ SppiT o.i 2. Also const, out, up. 
2602 Holland Pliny I. 441 The remedie to keepe Wespes 

from them, is to spurt or squirt oile out of a mans mouth 
vpon them. 2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. IL 2or The 
Chaubainbaa then took water in his mouth and spurted it on 
his wife. 2687 A Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. n, 82 At every 
two fathoms distance there are Pipes which spurt up Water 
very high. 2725 Fam, Diet. s.v. Headach, In the next Place 
spurt Wine.. into his Nostrils. 2774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. 
(1862) II. 266 They often fill their trunks with water. .to 
divert themselves by spurting it out like a fountain. 2886 
Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salammbd i. 7 A Lusitanian . . 
stalked about the tables, the while spurting fire from bis 
nostrils. 

fg. 2699 Bentley Phal. 222 His boyish Witticisms and 
doggeril Rhimes, which he has spurted here. 2827 Carlyle 
Misc. (2840) I. 34 His stream of meaning, .will not flow 
quietly along its channel ; but is ever and anon spurting itself 
up into epigrams and antithetic jets. 

Hence SpuTted ppL a, ; SpuTter. 

2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl, Card. II, 102 ITiat 
Gum is nothing but a spurted Sap. 2890 Blachw, Mog. 
CXLVII. 420/2 It is only sentimentalists and spurters of 
rose-water that object to it. 

Splirt, v,^ Now dial, and rare, [var, Spibt 
C f. Spubt rVz/n To sprout or shoot. 

2601 Holland Pliny 11. 22 By this means indeed last they 
[sc. onions] will longer without spurting. 2606 Marston 
Favjne ii. i, Nym, But i.s not Faunus prefer’d with a right 
hand? Her. Did you euer see a fellow so spurted vp in a 
moment? 2620 (sec S prout 2 b]. 

Spurt (spJjt), v.^ [f. Spom sb.'^ 2, Cf. 
Spibt v.3] 

1. inf)'. To make a apart; to pat on increased 
speed, to make greater exertions, for a short time. 

1664 H. More Mysi. Ini^. ^49 To spurt out and run 
on in a career without attending the direction of their 
Superiours, (1793 Burns Let. to Ainslie 26 Apr., I have 
written manya letter;. .but then— they were original matter 
— spurt-awayl zig, here; zag, there.] 2862 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. xxvii. The crowd on both sides cheered, as 
the. .boat spurted from the Cberwell, and took the place of 
honour. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 841 It [i.e. alcohol] 
may enable a man ‘to spurt ’but not *lo stay *. 

2. trafts. To cause to spurt; to overtake by 
means of a spurt, rare. 

x88dP. FurniVALl Trainingy If ..bs decides towait 
on the goer all through, and try to .spurt him at the end, 
he should practise short, sharp bursts of speed, ..always 
finishing up with a sharp spurt. 

Spu'rting'f vbl. sb. [f. Spubt The action 
of the vb., in various senses. 

2621 CoTCR.^ Jallissement, a spurting, sprowling, spout- 
ing, or spinning vp (of water)._ Ibid., Seringuemeut, a 
squirting ; an inieciing, or spurting of liquor by a Siringe. 
2^6 Wiseman Surg. Trecit. G*), If from a puncture. ., 
the manner of the spurring out of the blood will shew it. 
2677 Mi6ce Fr. Diet. 1, Rejaillissement, a spurting up^ 
2708 Sewel ir, Uytspaiting, a Spurting out, lanching ouL 
2B22 Shelley Scenes fr, Faust ii. 2x3 What glimmering 
spurting, stinking, burning, As Heaven and Earth W’ere over- 
turning. .2844 E-mekson Ess. ii. Natute, The crackling and 
spurting of hemlock in the flames. 2869 Day Pudditng 5 
in Rankine Mach. ^ Hand-tools, The spurting about of the 
metal. 

Spu^vtingf' pph [f* Spubt v.^] That spurts; 

spirting. 

■2822 Clare Vi/l. Minstr. II. 187 The. .spurting dash Of 
muttering fountaia 2861 Paley JEschylus, ChoepJu 260 
note. Burning in the spurting pitch of the pyre of pine- wood. 
1872 Stephens in Archaeotogia XLIII. 201 What with the 
loose paper and the running ink, and the spurting pen. 

b. Spurting cuewnber : see Spibtikg ppl. a. i b. 
1786 ABERCROMBlE^.4rA in Card. Assist. i8 HardyAnnunls. 
..Cucumber, spurting. 

Spturtle (spti-jt’l), Sc. and north. Also 
6 spurtill, 9 -il, -el, spirtle, spurkle, etc. [Of 
doubtful origin : cf. Spabtle sb.l 
1. a. A flat implement vised for turning oat- 
cakes, etc. Obs. b. A wooden stick for stirring 
porridge, etc. ; a potstick or ‘ thivel ’. 

15.. in Banuatync JUS, (Hunter. Club) 388 Ane spurtill 
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braid, and ane elwand. a 1371 Knox //ist. Rtf. Ws. J8^6 
preast(said hc)..standisupon Sounday,andcryes, 
Anc nes lynt a spurtill *, 1677 Nicolson in Trans, R, Lit, 
Soc, (1870) IX, 320 SpurtU^ a piece of wood for turning 
oaten cakes. 1725 in Herd Sc,Songs{vn(>) II. 143 A spurtle 
and a sowen mug, ^ 1776 * Our Goodman ' Ibid. 173 Mudcle 
bae I seen; Rut siller-handed spurtles Saw I never nane. 
Ibid, Gloss. 266 Spurtle^ a fiat iron for turning cakes. x8o8 
Jamieson s.v., A wooden or iron spattle, fijr turning bread, 
IS called a spirt/e, Angtus]. 1839 Wilson Taios V. 370/x 
The Hd of the pot in one hand, and the 'spurtle* in the 
other. 1894 Crockett Raiders xxi. 190 (She was] standing 
with the porridge spurtle in her band. 

2. iraitsf. A sword. Also atirib, 

1670 J. Fraser Polichron, (S.H.S.) 486 Then the King 
will say,..irt please your Grace put up your spurtle, Peter 1 
1789 Burns On Capt, Grose v, But now he‘s quat the spurtle- 
blade, And dog-skm wallet. 2822 Galt Sir A, Wylie Ixxvi, 
‘The spurtle,’ as he peevishls’ called the sword. 

SpTirtle(sp5'Jt’l),ji.2 [f.next, Cf. SriRTLE Ji5.] 
The action or an act of spnrtUnpf. 

2894 * Fiona Macleod* Pharais i. The spurtle of the sea- 
wracK,. .the cries of the gulls. 

Spurtle (spSutU), V, [f. Spurt z^.i + 'Le. Cf. 
Spirtle V,] 

L traus, a. To besprinkle or bespatter, rare, 

J» Fisher T'rr/rTViyVtrtr 111. vii.Theconduitsof his vitall 
spring being ript, Spurtled my robes, solliciting Reuenge. 
x868 K. W. Huntley Coisvjold (Glouc.) Oial.^ Spurile^ to 
sprinkle with any fluid. 

b. To cause to spurt or spatter, rare. 

2858 Caswall Poems ii t Around thee swarm Spirits of 
darkness fresh from >*aivning hell, Spurtling their fiery in- 
satiate wTath on thy defenceless head, 

2, intr, a. To burst or fly out in a small quan- 
tity or stream with some force or suddenness ; to 
spirt or spurt. 

_ x6sx OciLBY AEsop (1665) 37 Whilst warm Blood spurtles 
in his face and eyes. 2656 W. Coles Art o/'Simpiirt^ 39 
The seed will spurtle forth suddenly. 2899 J. G. Frazer in 
’ Fortn. Rev. April 660 Some young men, ..opening veins in 
their arms, allow the blood to spurtle over the edge of thcrock. 
b. To sputter. 

xdyr Grew Anal. PI. r. (16S2) 17 So Fenil-Secds, held in 
the flame of a Candle, will spit and spurtle, like the Serum 
of Blood. 

+ SpUTtledj a. Sc, Obs, [Metathetic form 
of Spruttled a,"] Speckled, spotted, variegated. 

25x3 Douglas jEneidu. iv. 32 (Small), Thai, .twysefaldis 
thairspurtljt skynnis, but dowt, About his hals. /b/d. vii. 
iv. 91 (2720), Ane byrd.. Wyth spourtlit wjTigis, elepit ane 
Specht wyth vs. 

SpuTty, a. rare, [f. Spurt +-y,] Char- 
acterized by spurts ; intermittent, spasmodic. 

2894 Forum May 505 In the relations of exercise to regi- 
men and exposure, in the dangers of a spurty and crethic 
diathesis. 

Spur-wheel. Also spur wbeel. [Spur 
A gear-wheel which has cogs or teeth on the peri- 
phery, projecting radially from the centre; a 
cog-wheel. 

Phil, Trofts, XXXVII. xoThe Spur Wheel. 1764 
• J. Ferguson 78 A cog or spur-wheel may be placed 

upon each side of the water-wheel.^ 2805 Dickson Pract. 
Agric, I. PI. xiv, On the axle of this water-wheel is fixed 
a large spur-wheel.. of x6o cogs. 2861 Smiles Engineers 
111.97 The power of the two cylinders was combined by 
zneans of spunvheels. 2684 W, H. Greenwood Sleet <$• Irott 
xi. 2xp A spur-wheel, gearing into a pinion which is connec- 
ted with a train of gearing driven by a small steam-engine 
Jig. 1870 Mrs. Riddell Austin Friars iv, Love sets in 
motion the spur-wheel which turns all the other wheels of 
existence 

Spur-wing, spurwing. Omith. [Cf. next.] 
A spur-winged water-hen, goose, etc. 

2842 Penny Cycl, XXII. 389/2 Spur-wing, the English 
name for species of the Genus Parra, 2855 Ocilvie Suppl,, 
spur-wing \ geese of the genus Plectropterus are also so 
called. They are natives of Africa, and have two strong 
spurs on the shoulder of the wing. 2900 Grogan & Sharp 
Cape to Cairo xxlii. 294 At m3' first shot I killed two large 
spurwings, and a few more rounds provided geese for all the 
camp. 

attrib, 2897 Hinde Congo Arabs 270 The spur-wng geese 
seemed to be flocking preparatory to migrating. 

Spur-wingedy Omith. [f. Spur sbi^"] 
Having one or more stiff claws or spurs projecting 
from the pinion-bone of the wing. In specific 
names (see quots.). 

a. 2668 Charleton Onomast. 116 Anser Chilensis,.,ii\e 

Spur-wing’d (loose of America, 2785 Latham Gen, S^op, 
Birds III. II. 452 Spur-winged Goose, Anas Gambensis, 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 431 Occasionally we saw 
..spurwinged geese. 2879 E. Anim. Li/e 333 

The Spur-winged Goose {.Plectropterus gambensis) is anative 
of West Africa. 

b. 2755 G. Edwards Glean. Nat. Hist, 11. PI. 280 The 

black-brested spur-winged Plover, 2785 L.atham Synop, 

Birds III, I. 213 Spur-winged Plover, 

1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer, x, (1903) 32 The spur- 
winged plover, and a species of the curlew,., frequently nse 
before you. 2899 F, V. Kirby Sport E. C, Africa i. 4 The 
spur-winged plovers not onl3' warn the crocodiles, ..but act 
as tooth-picks for the saurians. 

C. 27x6 Petiveriana i. 2S4The Spur-wlng’d Lapwing.^ X743 
G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds I, PI. 48 The spur-winged 
Water Hen. 2824 Encycl. Rtetrop. (1845) XVI. 537/1 Ibe 
Jacana, or spur- winged water-hen {.Parra Chilcnsis\s% z, 
beautiful bird with ver3'long feet. 2829 Griffith tr. Cuvier 
VIII. 600 Spur-winged Swan, 2897 Daily 
News 16 Uov, 6/2 The Spur-winged Lapwing of La Plata. 

SpuB(©, obs. ff. Spouse sb. and v, Spus- 
breche, -bruolie, van. Spoube-bbeach 1 Obs, 


+Sput,z^. Ols. rare. [Of obscure origin.] trans. 
To urge, incite. 

citjs Lamb. Horn. x33KehUforgu!te..hat)ehe tuhte and 
spuhte J t)ct foIc to cristes ewate. a 1*23 yuliana 58 
(Roya] MS.), Hco as he fcond sputte (v.r. spuredc] ham te 
don hit, duden hit unsparlich. at,xs After. A'. 196 pet fiesch 
put (p.r, sputjproprcmcn touwardsvretne..ise& touward else. 

Sput, pa. t. and pa. ppl. (now dial.) of Spit v .- 
II Sputa, pi. of Sputum. 

t Sputa-minons, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. sputa- 
min-, sputamen, 1. sputare to spit.] Of the nature 
of spittle ; characterized by the presence or flow 
of saliva. 

XS97 A, M. tr. GuiltemeasPs Fr. Chirurg, 25 b/2 They* re- 
tayne in them a certa3’ne sptitamtnous humiditye which 
descendeth out of the heade- Ibid. 51/x Those which haue 
passede through the driveling or sputaminouse climate 
(=cltmacler]. 

•f Sputanla. Obs. Also -anta. (See quots.) 

2588-1617 Greeks Aleida C, He became halfe lunaticke, 
as if hce had eaten of the seed of sputanta, that troubleth 
the brainc with giddinesses Ibid, G iv, Shee seemed tobaue 
eaten of the herbe Sputania, which shuttetb \'p the stomake 
for a long season. 

t Sputa-tion. Obs. [a. F. sputation, ad. L. 
*sputatio, f. sputare, frequentative of spuere to spit,] 
The action of spitting ; expectoration. 

2657 Tomlinson RenotPs Disp, i66* Which ma3'be easily 
excluded by frequent sputation. x666 G. Harvey Motv. 
^ffgl‘ (1672) 89 This simple bloody sputation of the Lungs 
is diflcrcnced from that, which concomitates a Pleurisie. 

+ SpU'tative, a, Obs. rare. [f. L. sput-dre ; 
see -ATIVE.] Of, characterized by, given to (ex- 
cessive) spitting or salivation. 

<12639 WoTTON Retig. (1672) 370 To see whether..! 
could pick out any counsel to alia)' that Sputative Symp- 
tome which j*et remaineth upon me from my obstruction of 
the spleen. 2656 Blount Gtossogr., Sputative^ that spits 
often or much. 

Spntclieoil (spD*tJan). [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quots.) 

2842 Burn Naval ^ Mil, Techn. Diet, i, Batte de la cte~ 
z’etie, sputchcon of the mouth-piece of a sword-scabbard, or 
that part which retains the wooden scabbard. 2878 Times 
29 Nov. 10/2 The metal ‘sputcheon* or ‘cup-Hning * of the 
scabbard's mouth must come In contact with the blade-edge 
when the sword is drawn. 

Sput6, obs. form of Spout sb. 

SputCf Obs. or dial. Also 4 spoute, 6 
speut. [Aphetic form of Dispute z^.] intr. To 
dispute; to contend in disputation. Usu. const. 

Modem instances from south-western dial, and U.S. are 
possibl)’ of recent formation. 

<2x225 Leg. Kaih. 2308 Ne funde we nowhwer nan swa 
deope ilearet l>at durste sputm wifl <2 2300 Cursor PI. 
29407 Vp ]fZT ras to spute him mth Men l>nt war o sundri 
kyth. 13.. E. E. AUit P, B, 845 WbattI h^ysputen & 
speken of so spitous fylhc. <22400 Hymns Virpn (1867) 46 
And 3lt oonis y 513 him spute in )>« scoole nalle. CZ450 
Pt ink's Fesiiat 109 Oure lady sput3'd wyth he angell of pe 
inaner, and how scho schuld conce>'ue. 2556 J. Hev>\’ood 
spider 4 Flv xxxix. 4, 1 forbad here ^all spouting in souos- 
trie [ssophtstiy]. Now thei speut, in speuting who may 
speut most hie. 

So f Spu’ting, disputing, disputation. Obs. rare. 

^2250 Owltr Night, 1574 pu ne schalt. ,0ns were non par- 
to f3'nde ; AI pis sputing scnal aswinde, 2556 (see above], 

+ Spute^ Obs,~~^ [ad. L. sput-dre to spit,] 
trans. To spit on (a person, etc.). 

138a WvcLiF fob XXX, 20 To spute (L. conspuert) m>’ face 
they shame not. 

Sputher, variant of Spuddeb. 

+ Spnriiisoxixi. Obsp~^ [Aphetic form of Dis- 
ruTisouK.] Disputation. 

<2 237s Joseph Arim. 343 He sproog in his sputison, and 
speek harde wordes. 

t SpU’tOUSj a. Obsr''^ In 4 sputns, -wys-. 
[van of Spitous a,, perh. imder the influence of 
Spute z/.i] =DESPiTOUsa. Hence f Spu’tously 
adv, Obsr'^ 

c 2420 Chron. Vilod. 4495 For Williham was a full sputus 
mon, 3'-w3’s, & noraely bokke-hunters in his tyme nad no 
rest, C1450 RTirk's Festial 145 He..gr3'nd his le>e, and 
rebuked sputw3*slycbe kys oh>T lew. 

Sputter (spirtoj), sb. [f. Sputter v.] 

1. Noisy or violent and confused speech or dis- 
course ; angr}'^, excited, or fussy argument or pro- 
test; fuss, clamour ; = Splutter i b. 

2673 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing Plaster v. i. All the 
sputter I made was but to make tbb young man.. believe , 
..that it was not w’itb my connivance or consent. 2676 
Marvell Pfr. Smirke 40 But he must make some sputter 
rather then be held to the terms of the Question. 2706 
Baynard Cold Baths ii. 275 Z(ounIds It will kill you (quoth 
he in Sputter and Passion). 2722 Steele Conscious Lavers 
IV. in, What a deal of pother and sputter here^ is between 
my mistress and hlr. M3Ttle from mere punctilio. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual, (1809) III. 35 Weak or vapid 
tempers.. boil over in.. factious sputter and turbulence. 
181* D'Israeli Calam. Auih. (1867) 91 He has.. chronicled 
bis suppressed feelings,. w'ilh all the flame and sputter of 
his strong prejudices. 2884 Chr. Commonw, 23 Oct. 20/3 
What is there left when the chaff of sputter and jangle of 
platitude and puerility has been sifted away ? 

b. An instance or occasion of this. rare. 

2692 Wacstaffe Find. Carolinxyu 64 (He] tn^es such 
a Sputter a^ut tbe old Law. 2721 Wodkow Cn. ^*st. 
(1828) 1. 340/x (i’heyl made a terrible sputter against pri- 
vate meetings and societies for prayer, 

C. A State of bustling confusion or excitement. 


2823 in Spirit Ptibl, Jrnts. 150 He will live in a sputter, 
And die in a gutter. <i 1898 in Eng. Dial. Diet. s.v., In a 
sputter f in a fuss, 

2 . Matter ejected in or by sputtering.’ rare. 

17^ Richardson Clarissa (1768) V. xxxi. 290 She pouted 
out her blubber-lips, as if to bellows up wind and sputter 
into her horse-nostrils. 1818 Todd, Sputter^ moisture 
thrown out in small drops. 

3 . The action or an act of spattering; the emis- 
sion of small particles with some amount of 
e.xplosive sound ; the sound characteristic of or 
accompanying this. Freq. fig. or in fig. context. 

1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. l. in, v. It is a quite new kind of 
contest this with the Parlement: no transitory sputter, as 
from collblon of hard bodies. 2845 Alb, Smith Fort. 
Seattergood Fam. xxx. (1887) 97 Nothing breaking the 
silence but the occasional gutter of the rushlight 2894 
R^.ojt Reviews Apr, 403/2 The peaceful partition of Africa 
- ffoingto be carried out amid a constant sputter 

of little wars. 

b. A spattering or sprinkling. 

2887 Ruskin Prarterita 11. 150 But, outside therarnparts, 
no more poor. A sputter, perhaps, ..along the Savo)' road 

Sputter (spp‘t9j), V. [ = Du. j/;^//^;'^«,WFris. 
spittlerjCf NFris. sputteri, sputere, of imitative 
origin.] 

1. trans. To spit ont in small particles and witb 
a characteristic explosive sound or a series of 
such sounds. Also in fig. context. 

2598, 2602 (see Sputtering;^/. <r. i]. 2697 Drvden AEneid 
11.279 Tw’oserpcnts.. lick’d their hissingjaws, that sputter’d 
flame. ^ 2720 Pope Iliad xxiii. 021 Thus sourl)' wail’d he, 
spult’ring dirt and gore. 2791 Cowper Iliad xxiil 972 He 
grasp’d his bom, and sputt'ring as he stood The ordure 
forth, the Argives thus bespake. 2835 T, Mitchell 
Acham. 2042 note^ A habit which he had of sputtering bis 
saliva on b3'standers. 

b, transf. To scatter, throw up or about, in 
sm.all particles. 

284s S. Judd Plargaret r. xvxi, One (sled) \vent gidd}'ing 
round and round, fra3'ing and sputtering tbe snow, and 
dashed against a tree. 

2. To ntter hastily and with the emission of 
small particles of saliva ; to ejaculate in a con- 
fused, indistinct, or uncontrolled manner, esp. 
from anger or excitement. Cf. Splutter v. i. 

axbcyj Barrow Serm. Wks. 17x6 I, 270 Nor out of.. in- 
advertency should we sputter our reproachful speech. z68x 
H. Ne\tle Plato Rediv. 260, I have knowm some men so 
full of their own Notions, that they went up and down 
sputtering them in every Mans Face, 2753 YooTz Englishm. 
in Paris I, Our pretty* gentlemen.. sputter nothing but bad 
French In tbe side-boxes at borne. 2827 Byrok BePPo xliv. 
Like our har>b northern whbtling,gruntingmtiural, Which 
we’re obliged to biss,and spit, and .gutter all. 2842 Bbow’N- 
WioPippa Passes'Potms (1905) xte So Luca., lives to sputter 
His fulsome dotage on you. z^x S. C. Scrivener Our Fields 
tf Cities 172 DonT be a fool when you are talking to the 
managing clerk.., and go sputtering any of this rot to him. 
b. With ont. 

2730 Swift Vindic. Ld. Carteret Wks. 2841 II. 1x3/2 With- 
out the least pretended incitement [io]sputler out the basest 
and falsest accusations. 2783 Miss Earl^ Diary 

(1889)11. 3ioTbis speech be sputtered out justas if his mouth 
bad been full of beef and pudding. 2877 Smith If Wace's 
Diet. Chr, Biog. I. 469 Anotherdesperateattempt tosputter 
out tbe guttural, Fbthasuarsas, is found in 'Ibeopbanes. 


3. intr. Of persons : To eject from the mouth, 
to spit out, food or saliva in small particles with 
some force and in a noisy explosive manner. 

2682 H. More Expos. Dan. 2S5 The Welch-man. .bit the 
Rine of the Orange into his mouth together with the Pulp, 
whi^ made him sputter and make hard faces. 2683 Trvon 
Way to Health 305 The}’ feed them till they sputler out of 
their hlouihes, and also cast it up. 27x0 De Foe Crusoe l 
(Globe) 2x6 Putting a little [salt] into bis own Mouth, be 
seem’d to nauseate it, and would spit and sputter at iL x^s 
Mme. D'Arblay Diary V. vii. 319 Putting her face close to 
mine, and sputtering at every word from excessive eager- 
ness. 2845 Whitehead R. Savage 350 As a child sputters 
and wawls when physic is forced upon it. 2^8 P. Bayne 
Fur, Rev. ii. 28 His tongue was loo large for bis mouth ; he 
stuttered and sputtered. 

4. To speak or talk hastily and confusedly or 
disjointedly. 

Freq. with implication of prec. sense. 

2682 T. Fu^tsian Heraclitus Ridens No. 48 (17*3) 53 

He storms and sputters like— like any think. ^ 2696 W, 
Mountacu Holland 4 The Servants.. sputter’d In Dutch, 
which they understood not. 2730 Swift Traulus i. 9 Why 
must he sputler, spawl, and slaver it In vain against tbe 
People’s Fav’rite? Ibid. 63 Though he sjjutter through a 
session, It never makes the least impression. 1832 'Ire- 
LAWNY Adv. Younger Son II. 160 Sputtering about me 
ignorance of womankind. 1852 H. IkooERS Eclipse 0/ Faith 
267 The}' began to sputler at one another, on tbe supposition 
that each was moiling his neighbour. 2871 Tennvwn 
Last Toum. 65 Then, sputtering thro’ the hedge of splin- 
ter’d teeth,,, said the maim’d churl. „ ... 

trans/. 2828 ScoTT F. PI. Perth vii, The sea-gull^hich 
flutters, screams, and sputters most at the comroencemem 
of a gale of wincL . j 

5 . To make or give ont a spnttenng sound or 

sounds, esp. under the influence ^ 1 ,,. 

2692 Dryoen Cleonienes i. i, Like the -p 

spnttring in the Flame works “/?" ^ 1, j 

Ward Woeden World Due. (1708) 79 Vex him^en. n^ he 
shall swell and sputter like a iwted ap^^ WnnrnsR 
Snmv-baimd 172 The mug of ader simmered slow, ihc 

Timer xviii. II. 16 Chartism 
bi^bled Sd spmtered a little yet in some of the provioctal 
towns. 



SPUTTEREB, 


ns 


SPY, 


b. Of a candle, fire, etc. (Cf. the ppl. a. 2.) 
184s Alb. Smith J^orf. Scaitergood Fam, pcxxH. (1887) 109 
The candle . . was sputtering with the rain*drops, 1850 
Dickens Dav. Copp. xx, The newly.kindled fire crackled 
and sputtered. 18^ D. C. Murray Dangerous Catspaw 
20 A gas jet, which shrieked and sputtered as he applied 
the match. 

Spu'tterer. rare-'^, [f. Spdttee vJ\ One 
who or that which sputters. 

1687 Mi£ge Gi, Fr. personnequi 

crachoie a force de parler viU, 1755 in Johnson. 
Spil*ttering', vbL sb. [f. as prec.] The action 
of the verb in various senses ; an instance of this, 
17x9 Boyer Diet Royal i, Crachotement, .. Sputtering, 
Spitting often. 1837 Carlyle Fr.^ Rev, 11, iii. iv, A con- 
tinual crackling and sputtering of riots from the whole face 
of France. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. iii. Such a smoking 
and sputtering of wood newly lighted in a damp chimney. 
1884 Fortn. Rev, Mar. 326 Feeble little sputterings of mutual 
admiration or inane twaddle. 

b. pi. Small particles sputtered out or emitted 
with some force and noise. 

1894 Hall Caine Manxjfian iv. xiv, Then Nancy began 
to fly about the kitchen like sputterings out of thefrying-pan. 

Spuirtering, ///. a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . Emitting or ejecting saliva or spittle. Also in 
comb. vtnom-spuUering. 

1598 Marston Sco.Villanie III. xi. 229 Avaunt lewd curre, 
presume not speake Or with thy venome-sputtering chaps to 
barke Gainst well-pend poems. 1602 DEKKER.S'rtfi‘r^-7//.Wl:s. 
1873 I. 244 Thy sputtering chappes yelpe, that Arrogance, 
and Impudence, ..are the essentiall parts of a Courtier. 

2 . Characterized by, burning with, making or 
giving out, a succession of explosive sounds 
accompanied by the emission of small particles, 
sparks, or bursts of flame. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen^ VyCxx^ The Despairerng 
flame Resigns its Sputtering light, ere the Time came. 1697 
Dryden y^neidxil, 762 The laurels crackle in the sputtering 
fire. 1745 Davidson ySneldvui, 251 Others dip the sputtering 
Metals in the Trough. 1794 Schmeisser Sysi, Min, I. 219 
The so called sprudel stone or sputtering stone, from Carls- 
bad. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, iii. v. vi, The wheels of Langres 
scream, amid their sputtering firc-bala 2848 Thackeray 
Van, Fair Ixi, A sputtering^ tallow candle. x88o Grant 
Hist, India vi. 33/2 -A sputtering fire of musketry was kept 
up for two hours. 

b. Of sound, etc. 

1825 Jamieson Supply i*^//er,..the bubbling, crackling, 
or sputtering noise made by any thing in boiling or cooking, 
x86o Tyndall Glac, 1. xxv. 289 My lamp..canied on a 
sputtering combustion, 2874 L. Stephen Hours Libr,{iZq7) 
I. iii. 94 His writings resemble those fireworks which •• 
suddenly break out again into sputtering explosions. 

3. Of speech, etc., or of persons with reference 
to this : (see Sputter v. 4). 

1691 Ilev) Disc, Old Intreague xxxiii. 33 Sir W— m 
W— ms first the Cause espous’d, And all his sputtering E1<J- 
quence he rous'd. 1756 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr, (1861) 
111. 411 To make out sputtering Hampden’s observation, 
x8x2 Combe Tour Piciuresgue xxiii, Then.. bis shrill and 
sputtering speeches. ^2823 Ld. Cockburn Mem, iii. (1874) 
235 His voice., got sputtering and screechy when he became 
excited. 1835 T. Mitchell Aristoph, Acham, 1041 note^ 
It would have afforded the angry chorus a very appropriate 
quotation against their parsimonious and sputtering pro- 
vider. 

Hence Spu'tterinffly adv,, ia a sputtering 
manner ; with a sputter or sputters. 

1833 Lamb Elia ii. Barbara S — , When she crammed a 
portion of it into her mouth, she was obliged sputteringly to 
reject it. 1861 Temple Bar III. 359 * But — but’- — I exclaimed 
sputteringljL 

Sputtery (Bpi7‘t3ri), a. rare, [f. Spotter v, 
-f-Y.] Inclined to sputter or burst out explos- 
ively; of a sputtering nature. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk, Gi, iii. v. I. 232 This youth, very 
full of fire, . .had been rather sputtery upon his Uncle. 2864 
Ibid, XVI, ix. IV. 384 D’.Argens . . Has abundance of light 
sputtery wit, and Provencal fire and ingenuity. 2867 — 
Remin. (1881) II, 59 His mood had really been splenetic, 
sputtery, and improper. 

II Sputum (spiK'tcm). Med. PI. sputa (spi?«-ta). 
[L. sputum spit, spittle, neut. pa. pple. of spuere 
to spit.] Saliva or spittle mixed with mneus or 
pnrulent matter, and expectorated in certain 
diseased states of the lungs, chest, or throat; a 
mass or quantity of this. 

sing. 1693 tr. Btancards PJ^s. Diet. (ed. a), Sputum^ a 
Liquor tbiacer than ordinary Spittle. 2784 Med, Comm, 1. 
397 The qualities of the sputum. 1803 Med. yrnl, IX, 378 
Although the cough continues, the expectoration is more 
free, the sputum being of a thicker consistence and milder 
quality. x88i Tablet 28 Feb, 358 Some of the sputum left 
on the edge of the cup. 

pi. 2829 Cooper Good's Study Med, II. 470 Frequently 
the characteristic sputa are observed only at the very begin- 
ning of the disease. 2876 Bristowe Tit, ff Pract, Med, 
{1878) 438 \Viih the advance of the disease, .the sputa usually 
become increased in quantity. 

Spuwe, obs. form of Spew v, 

Spuying, obs, form of Spewing vbl, sb. 
Spuyl(e, obs. forms of Spoil* sb, and v.^ 

Spy (spsi), sb. Also 4-7 spie, spye. [ad. OF, 
espie ( =: Sp. and Pg. espia. It. spza) Espy sb. ; 
hence also MDu. spie. lu sense 4 partly f. Spy z/.] 
' L One who spies upon or watches a person or 
persons secretly; a secret agent whose business 
it is to keep a person, place, etc., under close 


observation ; esp. one employed by a government in 
order to obtain information relating to the military 
or naval affairs of other countries, or to collect in- 
telligence of any kind. 

^ c 2250 Gen, <5* 2x69 It semet wel 5at spies ben, And 

in-to dis lond cumen to sen, And.. for to spien ur lord Se 
king. Ibid. 2274 Spies were we neuer non. c 1380 Wyclif 
IVks. (1880) 272 God hah ^ouen a prest to be a spie to aspie 
ke sotil disceitis of ke fend & wame j>c peple of hem. c 1384 
Chaucer H, Fame 11. 196 Though that Fame had al the pies 
In al a Kealme, and al the spies, c 2400 Maundev. (1839) 
xi. 131 Whan the Spyes seen onyCristene men comen upon 
hem, thei rennen to the Townes, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 

Spy, or watare.., 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 

Wemen 161 To sp«k, quoth scho, 1 sail nought spar; tber 
is no spy neir. 1592 Shaks. Vett, 4 Ad. 655 This sour in- 
former, this hate-breeding spy. 2627 Moryson Jtin. ni. 23 
Theeves have their spies commonly in all Innes, to inquire 
after the condition of passengers. 2667 Milton P. L, ii. 
070, I come no Spie With purpose to explore or to disturb 
Thesecretsof your Realm, lyofi-y Farquhar Beaux* Strat, 
HI. i. Why some think he's a Spy, some guess he’s a Mounte- 
bank, 1797 Mrs. Radclifpe Italian xiu, They are cer- 
tainly spies from the Monastery. 1833 Prescott PkiliP //, 
II. iii. I. 172 His spies were everywhere, mingling witn the 
suspected and insinuating themselves into their confidence. 
1882 J. H. Blunt Ch, Eng, II. 222 John Hooper, .and 

..William Latimer .. informed against him to the Privy 
Council, having no doubt been sent as official spies. 

iransj, andyl^, 1590 Spenser F, Q, u ii. 27 Each others 
equall pulssaunce enuies, And through their iron sides with 
cruell spies Does seeke to perce. Ibid, iti. i. 36 And whitest 
he bath'd, with her two crafty spyes, She secretly would 
search each daintie Hm. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 560 
Testimonies of dying Saints .we may call them Intelligence 
from the Spies of Eternity, seeing., the Grapes of that 
Canaan. 1663 Patrick Parab, Pi/gr, xxl, If there be any 
thing of ^eater force than other to bring you acquainted 
with the joy and peace of Jerusalem,.. this must be that 
happy Spy. 

D. Const, 0//, upon (rarely of). Also transf, 

137s Barbour Bruce vii. 386 He to Carleill than vald ga. 
And a quhill tbar-in soiom ma. And haf his spyls on the 
kyng. 2623 WoTTON in Pearsall Smith Life 4 - Lett. (2907) 
II. 237, 1 conceive it a duty to tell your Lordship first now 
we stand here at this date. For ambassadors (in our old 
Kentish language) are but spies of the time. 16^ N. Tate 
Loyal General Addr, E. Tayler A v, He was a most diligent 
Spie upon Nature, 2723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
35 They had presently three Dutchmen, set by the Dutch 
captain, unperceived by them, to be spies upon them, and to 
mark exactly what they did. 1797 Mrs. Radclipfe Italian 
ii, He suspected that this man was at once the spy of bis 
steps and the defamer of his love. 2833 Ht, Martineau 
Loom 4- Lugger t, iii. 38 But these men are spies only upon 
those who break the laws. 2849 Macaulay //ist. Eng, v. I. 
S33 There is strong reason to believe that he provided for 
ots own safety by pretending at Whiteball to be a spy on 
the Whigs. 

c* As the title of various periodicals, etc. 

2644 The Spie, communicating Intelligence from Oxford. 
2706 E. Ward, The London Spy. 272* Swift Let, Eng, 
Tongue Wks. 1752 II. i. xSp Those monstrous productions, 
which under the name of trips, spies, amusements, and other 
conceited appellatlons,haveover-run us forsome years past. 
*739 The Universal Spy, or London Weekly Magazine, 
i8xo-x [Hocc], The Spj^. A periodical paper of literary 
amusement and instruction. 1834 Poultry Chron. II. 274 
The ‘ Worcester Spy * says that the corn crop In Central 
Massachusetts, will be nearly or quite an average one. 

+ d. Black spy, the Devil. 

a 2700 in B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, 

2 . Mil, A person employed in time of war to 
obtain secret information regarding the enemy; 
in early use esp. one venturing in disguise into the 
enemy’s camp or territory. 

23. . K, Alis, 3330 (Line.), pc spies on bopesydes gob, An 
tellib tales for sob, Of Alisaundre, and eke Darie. 2338 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1820) 242 Had pel had a spie among b^ 
Walssh oste,..pci had bicti men lyuand, bat b^ to dede 
went, c 2373 Sc, Leg. Saints xL {Hinian) 905 pe Inglis. . 
vend bar spy betraisit had bame tobeknycht. c 2420 Lydc. 
Assembly of Gads 1022 Er he came at the feldc he sent yet 
pryuyly Sensualyte before, in maner of a spy. c 2450 Merlin 
xviii, 290 On the morowe crly Gawein sente a spie for to se 
what the saisnesdtdeu. 2333 Tindale Lord's Supper Wks, 
(1573) 472/1 As if a souldier of our aduersaries part shoulde 
come in amongvs with our Lordes badge, ..we would. .take 
him for a spye. <2x548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 25 b, At 
a certayn foord shewed to them by a spy which serued ye 
yoman of ye tentes of vitailes. 2663 Manley Grotius* 
Lovj’C, Wars 267 Then they considered their danger, 
especially upon the Return of some that had been sent ^ 
Spics.^ 2699 Temple Hist, Eng, 113 Upon approach of his 
Enemies he sent Spies into the Norman Camp, who were 
taken. 2777 in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1883) I. 428 My 
scouts and spies inform me, that the enemy’s bead-quarters 
and main body are at Saratoga. 2846 Wright Ess. Mid, 
Ages II. xiiL 87 In the early romances, no disguise is so 
frequently used by a spy as that of a minstrel. 28^ The 
Hague Conference Art. 29, An individual can only be con- 
sidered a spy if, acting clandestinely, or on false pretences, 
he obrains or seeks to obtain information in the zone of 
operations of a belligerent, with the intention of communi- 
cating it to the hostile party. 

t 3 . An ambush, ambuscade, snare. Obs, rare. 
Cf, Espy sb, I b. 

cz^Q Anieerdsi in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851) 116 
He sittebin spies wdb richemen bathesleean innocent man 
in privee. 1382 Wvcuf i Kings xvi, 20 The remnaunt..of 
the wordis ofZamry,and of the spies [2388 tresounsj of him, 
and of thetyraundisc. 

4 . The action of spying; secret obse^ation or 
watching ; an instance or occasion of this. Chiefly 
in phrases. 

c 1450 Kni, de la Tour (x86S) 7 Hit happed that the lorde 


made spie how the gentill-woman was gone to hide her 
1603 Shaks. Meub. 111. i. 130, I will aduise you where to 
plant your selues, Acquaint you with the perfect Spy o’ th' 
time, The moment on 't. 2732 Female Foundling L 143 

This young Baggage was on the Spy, and cannot hold her 
Tongue when she has done. 2857 A. Mayhf.w Paved'wUk 
Gold II. viii, But he’s always at the window looking over 
your way, and If you keep a spy on her, there’ll be some fun. 

5 . aitrib, and Comb., as spy-hunting, ~knave^ 
4 ike adj., ’mania, ^system, -work, etc.; + spy- 
boat, a vessel used for purposes of observation; 
spy-money, payment for the services of a spy; 
G.'py-Bh.ip,=spy-boal; Spy Wednesday, in Irish 
use, the Wednesday before Easter (in allusion, it 
is said, to Judas), 

1637 Heyvvood Royall Ship 10 A kind of *Spie.boates 
which waited upon a flecte at sea. 2693 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (2857) III. 52 The German spy boat came upon the coast 
of France with a fleet of 26 French merchant men. 1704 
Lond, Gaz, No. 4019/2 Her Majesty's Spy Boat the Chat- 
ham Prize. 2871 N. Sheppard Shut up in Paris 58 Crowd 
dissolves to wreak its wrath in '^spy-hunting. 1622 Fletcher 
Beggar's Bush 111. iii, You are sent here, Sirra, To discover 
certain Gentlemen, a *spy-knave, 2599B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev, Prologue, *Spie-like suggestions, privie whisperings, 
And thousand such promooting sleights as these, 

Extr, State Papers rel. Friends Ser. in. (1912) 276 He 
may be imployed about busines from Holland, and soe 
spy like carry intelligence there. xZ^^Daily News 21 Nov. 
5/4 The recrudescence of the *spy.mania in France. 2713 
Addison Guard, No. 97 f 4 ■*Spy-money to John Trott her 
footman, and Mrs. Sarah wheedle, her companion. x8^ 
tr. Life of Xavier 188 The *spy.ships which he bad sent., 
to ascertain the fate of the contest between the Acheens and 
Portuguese. x88o McCarthy Own Times liii. IV. 237 The 
*spy system was soon flourishing in full force. 284* Lover 
Handy Andy xxiii, She spakes like a French spy, ..and she 
was missin’, I remember, all last *Spy*Wednesday. 2804 J, 
Larwood No Gun Boats 23 Her Emissaries are at the secret 
■*spywork of observation and information. 2818 Cobbett 
Pot. Reg. XXXIII. 50 It appears.. that the Duke of Mon- 
trose. .highly approved of his spy-work. 

Spy (spsi), 2f. Forms: 3-4 spien, 4-7 spie 
(4, 6 spi); 4-6 epye (4 spei^e, 5 spy3e, spyyn), 
4~ spy. Also 5/0:.///^. spyne. [a.d. 0 ¥. esptet' 
Espy v. Cf. MDu. spien (Du. spieden), MLG. spien, 
MSw. speia, speya (Sw. speja), ON. speja, speejall 
I. trans, 1 . To watch (a person, etc.) in a secret 
or stealthy manner; to keep under observation with 
hostile intent ; to act as a spy upon (one). 

e 2250 Gen, Ex, 2x72 Cume ae for non o3er Slug, but for 
to spien ur lord 8e king. 2338 K, Bruknb Chron. (1810) 40 
Eilred jede bo»’Sh his lond, priuely to spie Euerilkon ^ 
Danes. C237S Sc. Leg. Saints W, {Paul) 22 In lenisalemhe 
wes bofte, spyit, waitit, and bundyn ofte. a 1400 Sgr. Lowe 
Degre 641 The steward was ordeyned to spy And for to take 
them utterly. 2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 164 

Men may..bamte thair Inymyes.., or ;it ger spy thame, 
and se quhen tbay ar in disaray. a 2533 Ld. BERUK^sHuon 
clix. 612 The same cyme there was on the mount;wne .vi. 
theues who lave to spye the marchauntes. 2617 Moryson 
Itin. II. 212 Sir Francis Staffords Lieutenant or his horse, 
sent by Sir Henri Daners to spy the rebels proceedings. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 22 OcL 32 Since the commencement of 
the Empire one half of France spied the other half. 2884 
tr. Gaboriau's Little Old Man i, Indignantly declaring that 
he was not in the habit of * spying * the tenants of the house. 

"b. To make stealthy observations in (a country 
or place) from hostile motives. Also with out, 
(TX300 Cursor M, 4824 pan said ioseph,..*Bot er yee 
comen b® l^iod to spi V 13.. Coerde L. 728 YVith velanye 
Ye be come my londe to spye, And sum ireson me for to don I 
1457 Harding Chron. in Eng. Hist, Rev, Oct. (1912) 752 
IHc] gafe me in commaundement Scotlonde to spye. . How 
that it myght bene hoslayed and distroyed. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace 490 The tounehe spyil^ and that forihocht we 
sonc. 2533 CoVERDALE Numo. xiii. 26 The men, whom 
Moses sene forth to spye out the lande. Ibid, 21 They went 
vp, & spyed the lande. 2626 Gouge Serm. Dignity Chivalry 
§ 3 Those choice men which were.. sent to spie the Land of 
Canaan. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxii. 77 He sente 
two small Barques, .to spy the Port, and sound the depth of 
the river. . 

C. To (seek to) discover or ascertain by stealthy 
observation. Usu. with dependent clause. 

• Z338 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 83 Roberd about did spie, 
if Illalcolme wild haf wrouht 237S Barbour Df^Ige xv. 114 
Thai gert spyThat mony of schir Eduardis men War scalic 
in the cuntre then, c 2386 Chaucer Frankl. T, 778 For wel 
he spyed whan sche wolde go Out of hir hous to eny maner 
place. <22400 Pistill of Susan xaaSpyes now specialy if be 
3atxs be spend, c 24^ Towneley Myst, ix. 210 Luke that 
thou spy, both far and nere,..If thou here any saghes sere 
..Of that lad. £^470 Henry Wallace vi. 467 Spyand full 
fast, quhar his awailf suld be. 2621 Bible 2 Kings vi. 23 
Goe and spie where he is, that I may send and fetch him. 

2828 Lytton Pelham III. xix, Thornton. .said he would 
go alone, to spy .whether we might return. 2864 Tennyson 
AylntePs F. 569 Some low fever ranging round to spy The 
weakness of a people or a bouse. 

2 . To look out for, to seek an opportunity for, 
in a close or stealthy manner. Now rare, 

23.. K. Alis, 6998 (laud MS.), Quced&barme he wH me 

spye. 23.. E. E. A llit.'P, B. 2774 peprowdeprj’nce of perce 
..with Icdes of pat now has spyed a space to sppvle 

Caldeer. 2382 Wyclif Ecclus. xii. 25 J n his hertc he spicth, 
that be turnethee vp so doun in to the dich. 0x400 Destr. 
Troy 5085 In speebe may men spie the speker to know, 
And wete, by his wordes, the wit bat he beir«. ^*4*5 
Cursor M, 29725 Ni;le orday whenne \>ol mj^t spie Bimur- 
berraent to do him dije. 

2839 Meredith fugglmg ferry i. One that outjuggles 
all ’s been spying Long to nave me, and he has me now. 

3 . To look at, examine, or observe closely or 
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careftilly; to see or behold; in mod. nse spec,^ to 
investigate with a spy-glass or telescope. 

His snwel gern spied be (jc. Satan), 
Ycf he raobt se or find lhar inne Any filth or spotie of sinne. 
X377 Langl. P * PL D. II. 225 Spiceres spoke with hym, to 
spien here ware, c 1440 ipomydon 1730, 1 hauc the spyed, 
sythe )jo'u oute 5ede: Thou arte my Icmman, as I haue 
thoght. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 70, I suld at 

fairis be found, new faceis to spy. 1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. ix 
Quhen he bed contemplit & spyit the proportions & pro- 

E reteis of nature. 1590 Spensur F, Q. i. iv. 5 And all the 
inder partes, that few could spie, Were ruinous and old, but 
painted cunningly. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Kcj. Addr. 35 Thy 
rival staggers ; come and spy her Deep in the mud as thou 
art in the mire, 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 52 Great 
Pan in cheerful mood stands by, Rejoiced the wondrous 
things to spy, X893 Earl Dunmork Pamirs II. 78, 1 spied 
the whole ground, and never saw a beast. 

4. To catch sight of; to descry or discover; to 
notice or obser^’e. Cf. Espy v. 2 . 

13.. K, Alts. 2183 (Laud MS.), A jolyf kyng ycleped 
barrys Spych AHsaundres prys. 1375 Lardour Bruce xix. 
528 The lord Dowglas has spyit a vay, How that he mycht 
about thame ryd. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1295 It mhte hermye 
50W alle in cas if ray fader mi3t it spie. 1404-8 z 6 Pol. Poems 
sg (Let) No fende spot vppon |^e spyse, ^ a 1450 A'/iL tfe la 
7V«r(i868j foThe the€f..goihe and comithe till he be spied, 
and thanne is take. 1480 Robt. Devyll 823 in Hazl. E. P. P, 
I. 251 Themperoure..bade hys seruaunte throwe hym a 
bone. So he dyd, and whan Robert yt had spyne [etc.]. 
*575 Gamut, Gurton 11. iv, Good lord f shall never be my 
luck my nee’Ie again to spy? 1590 Spenser F. Q, i, i, 7 
A shadie grove not farr away they spide. 2626 in Ellis Orig^. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 216 In my passage, spying a doore guarded 
by one,..l went, and. .found an easie entrance. 1687 ^ 
Lovell ir. T/ievenot's Trav. 1, 166 When they spie that 
Fish, they strike him on the back with Harping-Irons. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe l 80 Looking out to Sea in hopes of seeing 
a Ship, then fancy at a vast Distance I spy’d a Sail. 1774 
Goldsu. Wa/. //ist, (1776) V, 138 By dilating the pupil, the 
animal. .is enabled to spy its prey., in the dark. 1849 Si. 
Nat.^Hist.i Mammalia III. 13 There is great danger if 
the hippopotamus spies the huntsman before he can throw 
his spear. 1885-94 R. Bridges Eros 4* Psyche May xxv, It 
must end our love If they should hear or spy thee from above. 

tratisf. a 1704 T. Brown Dk. Ormond, s Recovery ^Vks. 
1730 I. 51 His mind enlarg’d, and boundless as the sky, 
Shall unknown worlds and heaven’s recesses spy. 
b. With immaterial object. 
c 23x5 Shoreham 1. 185X 5yf het one weddeh he \>ra.\, . .And 
}yf a spyet hat sohe \>roi [etc.], c 1400 Ytvain ^ Garjj. 30x3 
Our kyng.. Passed thurgh many cuntre, Aventures to spir 
and spy. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 271 Thought I 
dispytit thaim agane, thai spyit it na thing. 1549 E. Allen 
Paraphr. Rev. 4 Whan they spye any thing am;^se in them 
srives. 2598 Drayton Heroicat Ep. (1619) xxii, Feare see- 
ing all, feares it of all is spy’d. 16^ Milton P, L. iv. 1005 
The latter.. kiCfCt the beam; Which Gabriel spying, thus 
bespake the Fiend. 1734 Watts Relig. yuv. (1789) 95 
Does nature find so much convenience, or spy so much 
decency in it? 1780 Cower Lei. 8 June, If you spy any 
fault in my Latin, tell me, for I am sometimes in doubt, 18x0 
Scott Lady o/L. i. xbc, Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You need but gaie on Ellen’s eye. 2813 — Trierm. Introd. 
V, Too oft my anxious eye has spied That secret grief thou 
fain wouldst hide. 

c. With clause as object. 
c 2325 Song o/Yesterday in E. E. P, (1862) 237 "Whon hat 
he wol he assayle, pat wost hoa not, ne neucr may spye, 
c 2350 WilL Palerne 3359 Ac spacly h® spaynoles spei3ed 
he was slayne. CX400 Camelyn 490 How 1 haue spied pat 
frendes haue 1 none.. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. 181 
Besyde a ry ver and a craggy roche This gyaunt was whyche 
.^yed me approche. 2573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 60 Let 
Christmas spie yard cleaue to lie. 2590 Lodge Euphues 
Gold. Leg, 12b, Aliena.. spied where the hare was by the 
hounds, and could see day at a little hole. 1628 Milton 
Vac. Exere. 6x Thy drowsie Nurse hath sworn she did 
them spie Come tripping to the Room. 2859 Tennvson 
Guinevere 31 For Sir Launcelot passing by Spied where he 
couch’d. 

5. To find cul, to search or seek out, by observa- 
tion or scrutiny. 

X530 Tindale Prol. Romans P 2 No man could spy out the 
intent, and meanyng of it. «2S33 Ld. Berners Huon Iv. 
188 As Huon foughte he spyed out the paynym that had 
gyuen him his swerde. xs&j Powel Lloyd's Cambria 152 
The Normans began to spie out the Commodities of Wales. 
2617 Moryson Itiu. nr. 2 The senses.. are <as it were) our 
Sentinels and Walch.men, to spie out all dangers. 2650 
Hubbert Pill Formality 69 They might spie out the Saints 
liberty. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (2708) 72 He 
can spy out the Faults in the Structure of a Boat, sooner 
than those of himself. 2782 Mme. D'Arblay Diar^ 28 Oct., 
Lady Shelley, who spied us out, sent us an invitation to her 
party. 2848 Thackerav Lett. 28 July, I felt ashamed of 
myself for spying out their folUes. 2893 Mrs. F. Elliot 
Diary Constantinople little bladc*eyed child. .spied 
me out as I left the carriage. 

. H. intr. 6 . To make observations (now spec. 
•with a spy-glass); to keep watch; to be on the look 
out. 

a 1300 Cursor M. pe preist bi*gm Jjati his franyng, 
Sua o femim for to spi Til he find quar^ roting ly. t^.. E. 
E. A Hit, P. B. 780 perc in longyng al nyjt he lengez in wones, 
Whyl pe souerayn to Sodaraas sende to spye. ^ c 237S 
Leg, Saints xiil. {_Mark) 137 And sa eftyre spyit pat, pat 
pai fand hyme one pasek-day. c 2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
2563 So long he spied day and night Til he hapened to haue 
a sight,. 2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 427 That I may 
spy, vnaspyft, a space me beside. 2530 Palsgr. 728/2, 1 spye 
for one, I lye awayte for hym, Je aguette. a 1632 Donne 
Songs 4 Sonnets. Break o/dayW. If it [re. light) could speake 
as well as spie, This were the worst that it could say. 

. 2883 Louguu Mag. Nov, 73 After a very cursory glance 
round with ray own gla^, I shut it up and began talking as 
Charlie spl^ 


b. Const, ai (a thing). 

2806 Beresford Miseries Hum. Life v. ix, While there 
ws nothing in the house worth spying at. 2826 Hood Mer- 
maid 0/ Margate ii, On Margate beach,.. Where urchins 
wander to pick up shells, And the Cit to spy at the ships. 

7. To make stealthy or covert observations; to 
play the spy ; to pry. 

2455 Sir G. Have ArtWw4rw/r(S.T.S.)238 [They may] tra- 
vaill in were and pcs..sa that tharc be na coverit malice 
under, as to spy. 2593 Shaks. Liter. xo86 Revealing day 
through every cranny spies. 2604 — Otlu ni. Hi. 147 As 1 
confessc it is my Natures plague To spy into Abuses. 2622 
CoTCR., Mouseher^ to spy, pry, sneakc into corners, thrust 
his nose into euery thing, a 2637 B. Jonsom Sad Skeph. i. 
ii, But spy your worst, good spy, I will dispose of this where 
least you like ! 

b. Const, on or upon (a person, etc.). 

2626 Donne Lett. (1651) 314 But this evening I will spie 
upon the B[ishop), <2x774 CoLDs^^. Hist. Greece II, 202, 

I am come to spy upon your vanity and ambition. 2883 G. J. 
Cayley Las Al/orjas II. 141 What do you mean, sir, by 
spying upon my movements? 2892 YKKBLMiDarhi, ff Davjft 
XIV, It IS no such pleasure to be Emperor with you to spy 
on me. 

Spy-, the stem of the vb. nsed in combs., in 
the sense of ' that spies' as spy-all., -fault, -maiden, 
or ‘ from or through which one may spy * as spy- 
hole, -house, -tower, -window. Also Spy-glass. 

(<2) 2555 Watreman Fardle Facions ii. xi. 256 Thei haue 
also certaine spiefaultes ordinarilic appoincied . . that spie in 
cuc^shicrc suche as be necligent. 2593 Passionate Morrice 
Bo This Honestie is such a pestilent spic-fault. 1632 Done 
Potydoron 117 A Criminal shall have faultie Spy.faults 
Enough going to Prison. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World 
Diss, (1708) II The first Thing he peeps at. thro* this trusty 
Spy-all, is, the Chase’s Port-Holes. 2792 Cowpcr lliaiiw. 
460 Archer .shrew-tonpued 1 spie-maiden ! man of curls ! 

(fi) sjxj Berkeley ymt. Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 542 
Towers .. along the coast, being spy-towers against the 
Turks. 2867 P. Kennedy Battks 0/ Boro xxxvii. 288, I got 
a.. tumbler of punch sitting in my corner inside the spy. 
hole. i 838 Stevenson Black Arroru 125 Here and there, 
were spyholes, concealed, on the other side, by the carving 
of the cornice, 1896 Allbutts Syst. Med. 1. 312 is a glass 
^y.hole through which the inmates can be watched. 2896 
R. G. Moulton Bk. fob Introd, 38 The eagle in her spy. 
house of inaccessible crags. 2903 W. Ward ProbL 4* Persons 
308 Another room at Moorfieids, with a spy window. 

t Spy, variant of Spi ini. Obs. 

C232S Shoreham i. 2035 Spy, fcl)>e ! per by myste hyt do 
kendelyche, On-fcende hys hare onselthe^ 

Spyal, Spyar, obs. forms of Spial, Spier. 
Spycarie, obs, form of Spioery. 
t Spyocard. Obs.^^ (Origin and meaning 
obscure. Cf. Spittabd.) 

2486 Bk, St, Albans fivb, Ther be beeslysof ihecbacc of 
the swete fewte. And tho be the Bucke, the Doo, the Beere, 
the Reyndere, the Dike, the Spyccard, the Otre, and the 
Martron. 

Spyoe, obs. form of Spice. 

Spy’dom. [f. Spy Spying; espionage; 
the world of spies. 

2859 27 Dec. 6/s Should the practice of spydom 

become universal, farewell to all domestic confidence and 
happiness. 1862 Morning Star 18 June,The notion of spy- 
dom is so abhorrent to the English feeling. 2899 Daily TeL 
2 Sept. X0/5 The happy family of spydom assembled io 
Fanizzardi’s dining.room. 

Spyer, variant of Spier. Spyere, obs. form 
of Sphere sb, Spyghtful(l, obs. if. Spiteful a. 

Spy-glass. Also spyglass, [f. Spy t/. -f Glass i 
sbfio. Cf. Spying-class.] 

1. A telescope ; a field-glass. 

2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 21 He’s never 
without a swinging lai^c Spy-glass, 2753 Phil. Trans, 
XLVIIL 227 Turning thelitilecndofaspy-glass, itappeared 
something like the ruins of Palmyra. 2814 Scon* Diary 31 
Aug, in Lockhart {yZyj) llI.viiL 252 The whole, as seen with 
a spyglass, seems ruinous. 2840 Marryat Poor yack xxi, 

A telescope, or spy-glass, as sailors generally call them. 2875 
W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire Here with a spy- 
glass one may discern the entrance to Dirk Hatterick’s cave. 

2. dial. An eye-glass. 

1883 R. Clelano Inchbraeken xi, 86, I have lost my gold 
spy-glass, something has caught the chain and broken it. 

Sp 3 rili^, vbl. sb. [f. Spy v.'} The action of 
the verb, in various senses. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 338 Sir Jon de Walcis taken 
was in a pleyn, porgh spiyng of Norreis. 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R, viii. xxviii. (Bodl. MS.), Li3t..destroieth 
fals waitinges and spyinges. CZ430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
9x38 But thei be armed in al maners, . . For auenture of ony 
spiyng. 249s Treviso's Barth, De P, R. xiv, xiii. 473 
Mount Fasga is the hyll of spienge, of syghte, and of by- 
holdynge. 2523 Ld, Berners /Vvxw, I. HiL 75 None coulde 
j'ssue out without spyeng. a 2568 Ascham Scholem. ii, (Arb.) 
148 The spying of this fault now is not the curiositie of Eng- 
lish eyes. 26x2 Cotcr., Speculation,. ,01. viewing, watching, 
or spying out from a high placc.^ 1883 Longm. Mag. Nov. 

72 The Hill of Badeney..on ordinary days gave us our first 
vantage-ground for spying. 1907 Athenseum 6 July 6/2 
His suspicions and sfiyings and petty meddlings certainly 
had required extraordinary patience- 

b. allrib., as spying-hole, -mission, -place. ^ 

1792 Bentham I. Postscr, 97 A thin partition., 
with blinded spying-holcs running in the line level with the 
Inspector’s eye. 2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L, Blanc's ^Hist. 
Ten y. II, 448 Confident.. that there was no truth *n the 
spying mission attributed to Conseil. 1894 Wevman Man 
in Black 79 The closet w'as a spying-place, and these were 
Judas-holes. 

Spying-glass. [f. prec.] 

1. = Spy-GLABS r. Now rare. . 
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l^. Beitrala s 8 Thus did they appear 
to us through our Spying*GIass, and every cue. .believed 
they saw very distinctly with it. 1739 cj Learned I. 

85 Prom whence Servius might conclude that he knew the 
Use of Spying-Glasses. 1770 Earetti Journ. Land, to 
Genoa 1 . x. 59, I saw through my spying-glass a ship that 
seemed to make towards us. rieei Naval Chron. IX. 477 
By the help of my spying-glass I had made a drawing. i88s 
K. Buchanan Annan Water ix, 1 was up on the tower wi’ 
my spying-glass. 

t 55. An opera-glass ; an eye-glass. Obs. 

1767 ^yAEBUBTON in \V. & Hurd Lett. (1809) 40s, I was 
accosted by a little, round, well-fed gentleman, with ..a spy- 
ing-gms dangling in a black ribbon at his button. 1780 
Ann. Reg, 11. 4 As they are ^masked, they do not scruple to 
reconnoitre the company with their spying-glasses. xtqc 
W oLCOT (P. Pindar) Convention Bill Wks. 18x2 III. 380 
And will it not be deem’d a daring thing To ogle through a 
sjwmg-glass the King. « o b 

Spy’isui. [f. Spy sbl\ Espionage. 

*®47 jn Webster. 2902 A. W, Marchmont Sarila the 
f J J 7** 59 The episode was a part of that spyisra she 
bad declared so prevalent. 

spyler, rare~^. [? f. Spile z;.2] (See quoL) 

2844 H. Stephens Book of Farm III. 921 This process is 
^i«t done by inserting rolls of moulded cheese, extracted 
by the scoop or spyler, into holes previously made in the 
”ew cheese by the same scoop, an instrument usually em- 
ployed by cheesemongers to taste cheese. 

Spyit, obs. form of Spelt jAI 
t Spynist, ppL a. Sc. Obs-^ [For spanisl : 
see Spanish z'.i 3 Expanded, opened. 

2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 29 New vpspred vpon 
spray, as new spynist rose. 

Spyr( 0 , Spyrr, obs. forms of Speer v^■ 
Spyse(r, obs. forms of Spice, Spicer. 
Spysilip. [f. Spy sb.] The office or occu- 
pation of a spy. 

2779 Warner in Jesse Sehvyn 4- Contemp. (1844) IV. 43 
So, siq there is an end of my alfair and my spyship, for I do 
not think I can have anything else to say to j’ou about it. 
282^ Ld. Cockburn Mem. 227 The inconvenient fact of his 
having received considerable sums, .from (Government — not 
for his spyship. 2865 Athenxum No. 1956. SS4/2 Personal 
spj'ship on the part of Jonson. 

Spysorye, obs. f. Spicery. Spyte, obs. f. 
Spit jAi and v.l Spyttarde, var. Spittard 
S pytuously, -wysly, varr. Spitously adv. Obs. 
t Sqawde, var. of Scatod a. Obs. 

2578 Whetstone znd PL Promos 4- Cass, iv, ii, What 
seekes thou good fellow? John, My sqawde Mare. 

Squab (skwgb), sh. Also 7 , 9 dial.., squob, 8 
squobb, squabb, [0/ uncertain origin ; cf. Quab 
sbt^ and S\v. dial, sgvabb loose fat fiesh, sqvabha 
a fat woman, s^abbig flabby, Nonv, dial, skvabb 
a soft wet mass.] 

+ L A raw, inexperienced person. Ohs.'^^ 

2640 Brome Siaragus Card, 11. ii, I warrant you, is be a 
trim youth ? we must m^e him one lacke, ’tts such a squab 
as thou never sawest; such a lumpe, we may make what 
we will of him. 

2. A newly-hatched, unfledged, or very young 
bird. Also^. of a person. 

x682 Shadwell Medal yohn Bayes 69 Should all thy bor- 
row’d plumes we from thee tear. How truly Poet Squab 
would’st tbou appear! « 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Sguab,.,Ci. new Hatcht Chick. 1736 W, Ellis 95 

The earliest young ones [r.c.goslingsjare commonly sent to 
London in March,., called squabs; tZ^EotLO\yA.\'Prov.Dict., 
Squab, an unfledged bird. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xIx, 

(x B56) 146 Some of the men succeeded in reaching thje squabs 
{~youDg auks] by introducing their arms. 2865 Kingsley 
Herew. v, At the bottom of each [ple) a squab or young 
cormorant, 

b. spec. A young pigeon. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv, Jix. 234 Pigeons, Squobbs, 
and Squeakers, 2765 Treat, Dom. Pigeons 50^ This article, 
and the young squabs, will nearly, if not quite, maintain 
your Pigeons HI food Poultry Chron. 1. 573/2 It is 

generally considered that a cock [pigeon] homes quickest 
when driving to nest, and a hen when she is feeding squabs. 
2867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xxvi. The gale blew down 
ray pigeon-house and raashed all ray squabs. 290a R, W. 
Cha.M8ERS Maids of Paradise i, Among which generation-s 
of pigeons bad built nests and raised countless broods of 
squealing squabs. 

c. A young rabbit, rare^. 

2838 Holloway Prov. Diet., Squab , . .a youug rabbit, be- 
fore it is covered with hair. 

3, A short fat person. 

a 2700 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crew, Squab, a very fat, truss 
Person. 27x0 Pope Lett. (1735) L *52 We shall then sec 
that the Prudes of this World.. are naturally as arrant 
Squabs as those that went more loose. 279* O Keeffe 
Wild Oats IV. i, Your figure is the most happy comedy sqtrab 
I ever saw. 18^ ilALKiN Gil Blasv, L P29 A fat laughing 
squab of a woman. 2823 Lady Granville Lett. fiZgc,} i« 

240 He is a fat, sallow squab of a man. 2897 Babtram 
People of Clapton vil 20X A great fat squab loxkc Bucy. 

4. A sofa, ottoman, or couch. 

1664 Verney Mem. (1907) II. an For a 
i should have 2 squobs, ^ 6 turned woden chare Cover- 
of the longc scales. ^^9 Lond.Gas.No. 2 ^A 9^4 . 

ing of a large Squab, the upper side of 
Ground white and to%vard a FH^oL ^*7 Lij^e 

Artemisia 10 On her large squab Under 

a fat corpse upon a bed 1719 ^ Sk/ns of tbe 

this I bJd maKmeaSqua&<H(^ucb, w,d ^ 

T Lift L-ill*d and with other sort inings. 1700 
^ II -jee a couch, common 

W. H. Marshall MortuStari Jan. 2 In consc- 

m most fam ^ t^bousc the deceased was com- 

in .ho bar. xB,. M.C F. 
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Morris YorhsJu Folk Talk 377 The squab is a roughly- 
made couch or long-settle with cushions, differing from the 
ordinary long-settle in that it has one arm instead of two. 

6. A thick or soft cushion, esp, one serving to 
cover the seat of a chair or sofa. 

1687 GU Fr, Did., A Squab, or very soft Cushion, 

coussin fort moii. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A Squab, a 
soft stuffed Cushion or Stool, Inv, R, IVoolUy s Goods 
(1732) 8, 3 Pair of Window Curtains and 3 Squabs of the 
same. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 158 An old broken- 
bottomed cane couch, without a squab, or coverlid, sunk at 
one corner [etc.]. 18x9 H, Busic Vesiriad iv. 1051 Bolster- 
ing his head with squabs, his mind with hope. 1839 Dickens 
Nicklehy x, Chairs, with turned legs and green chintz squabs 
to match the curtains. x88x G, Macdonald Maty Marston 
xxxNdi, She was poking the little fists into the squab of the 
sofa. 

iransf. x86o Mayhe>v Upper Rhine v. 272 The apparatus 
appears to be more like a large squab of a watch-pocket. 

b. A cushion forming part of the inside fittings 
of a carriage. 

^ 1794 W. Felton Carriages{;i^\) 1. 145 A squab, or sleep- 
ing cushion ; . . occasionally added to the insides of those car- 
riages, for the head or shoulders to incline against. 2844 
Hewlett Parsons «5* Widows vii, He looked mto the car- 
riage, turned^ up the squabs. x888 Farr & Thrupp Coach 
Trimming \\. y$ Back Squabs are not usually fastened at 
the sides, and it is the custom to make the sides curving out 
from the straight line, that the squab may not when fixed 
appear narrower across the middle. 


6 . ait rib, a. In sense 2, as sqttah-coitdition^ 
•pigeon, -virtuoso, 

x686 F. Spen'ce tr. Varillas* Ho. Medicis 227 He nurs’d 
up these Squab-virtuoso*s in Literature almost from the very 
Cradle. 1741 Compl, Faiyi.Ptece 1. iii. 219 To pickle Spar- 
rows or Squab-Pigeons. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, I. xxlv. 
320 The s^uab-^uli of Hans Island has a well-earned reputa- 
tion. .for its delicious juices. X877NEWTON inEucycLBrit, 
VI. 407 The young [of the cormorant].. remain for some 
time in the squab-condition. 

b. In senses 4 and 5, as squab chair, cushion, 
-seat, sofa, 

1837 Marry AT Dog Fiend xxiv, Seated on the squab sofa. 
1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy (1854) 263 There were 
squab .^^ts all round the room, i860 Alt Year Round 
No. 63. 306 An old mahogany Empire arm-chair, with squab 
cushion. 1864 N, 4 Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 136/2 Upholsterers make 
sofa and couch seatsof three kinds, called respectively squab- 
seats, spring seats, and stuffed tight seats. 1867 O. W. 
Holmes Guardian Angel Nurse Byloe let herself drop 
into a flaccid squab chair. 

S^nab (skwgb), a. Also 7 sg.uob, 8 squabb. 
[Cf. prec.] 

L Of persons : Short and stout ; squat and plump. 

, *675 WYCHERLEY Country Wife iv. iii, I am now no more 
interruption to 'em.. than a little squab French page w*ho 
speaks no English. x68a Flatmah Herod, Ridcns (X7X2) 
II. 234 Do you know that same Squab Blade with the light 
Peruke? 1703 Farquhar Inconstant i, ii, A Dutch woman 
is squab. 17^ Goldsm. Cit, W, Ixviii, As Rock is remark- 
ably squab, his great rival, Franks, is remarkably tall. 1827 
T. Hamilton Cyril Tltomion (1845) 47 His lordship was a 
little squab man. 1863 Reader No. 222. 489/2 The squab 
yellow Hottentots. 1884 Besant Dorothy Forster i, His 
eyes were large, his figure short and squab. 

b. Having a thick clumsy form. 

1723 Chambers tr, Le Clerds Archit. I. 46 The Capital., 
wou’d be too flat and squab. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xliv, 
Turning his squab nose up in the air. 1885 Clark Russell 
Strange Voy, v, A large three-masted ironclad, with low 
squab funnel. 1894 Idler Sept. 134 That ancient ship., 
with her. .artillery running the fat squab length of her. 

c. Comb,, as sqtiabfaced, -looking, -shaped adjs. 
1781 Mme. D'Arblay Diary May, The Attorney-General, 

a most squat and squab-looking man. 2795 Southey A 
from Spain (1709) 9 Its fountain ornamented with a squab- 
faced figure of Fame. 2865 Alex. Smith Summer in Skye 
ii, Comical squab.faced deities in silver and bronze. 2889 
C. Edwardes Sardinia 4 the Sardes 203 Mostly its build- 
ings are low, squab-shaped, and of sun-dried brick. 

2. Young and undeveloped; esp, of young birds, 
unfledged or not fully fledged, newly or lately 
hatched. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A Squab Rabbet or Chick, 
one so young that 'tis scarce fit to be eaten. 2709 Brit, 
Apollo Wo. 46. 3/1 A Glazier. .Came like a Squab-Rook 
flutt’ring down. 2774 G. White Selbome Ixi, I.. found in 
each nest only two squab, naked pulli. 27^ Ibid,, The 
squab young we brought down and placed on the grass-plot. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 269 A nest- full of little 
squab Cupids. ^ » 

’f'3. Reserved, quiet- Obs.^^ 

1689 N. Lee Princ. Cleve in. i, Your demure Ladies that 
are so Squob in company, are Divels in a comer. 
f4. Abrupt, blunt, curt. Obs, 
vjyj Hervey Mem. II. 340 Most people blamed the Duke 
of Argyll for so squab an attack, « 2743 Savage 
to be let T 8 Thus have I caused his Enemies, .to libel him 
for ray squab compliment. 1756 H, Walpole Lett. Mann 
(1833) III. 123 We have returned a squab answer, retorting 
the infraction of treaties. 2759 Ibid. 338 Lord Ligonler in 
words was more squab. * If he wanted a court-martial, he 
might go seek it in Germany.’ 

Squab (skwgb), V. Also 9 dia!. squob. [Cf. 
Sqoab si. and <:.] 

1. irons. To knock or beat severely; to squash, 
squeeze flat. Now dsai. 

1668 Wilkins Seal Char. Diet., To Squab, break, sp. fay 
down casting. 1687 MlicE Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, To Squab, or 
squelch one, to beat him to mMh. afftatirquecunde coups. 
1847- in midi, and southern dial. use. 

2. rejl. To squat (oneself). 

In mod. Leic. and Warwi dial, ‘to squeeze (oneselO into 


a small space '• 


1680 R. L’Estrange Erastn. Colloq, (1711) o The Sea- 
Priest,. squabs himself down directly upon our Shoulders. 

3. trans. Withi^: To reject bluntly. 

x8i2 sporting Mag, XL. 41 Mas1en..having most friends 
on the hill, he squabbed off these evasions. 

4. To stuff or stuff up. 

1819 H, Busk Dessert 37 Ye whose divans, recesses, and 
whose piers, Are squabbM with ottomans and chiffoniers. 
1892 Diet,, Squab, v.t,^to stuff thickly and catch 

through with thread at regular intervals, as a cushion. 

5. intr. To fall or hang in a full or heavy manner. 

*7SS Johnson, To Squab, v.n., to fall down plump or fiat. 

184s S. Judd Margaret lu xi, Ladies in., short cloaks 
irith hoods squabbing behind, known as cardinals. 

Sg,Iiab| and adv. Also 9 dial, squob. 
[Imitative.] a. ini, (See quot.) 

a 2625 Fletcher Women Pleas'd 1. J, I should be loath to 
see ye Come fluttering down like a young Rook, cry squab, 
And take ye up with your brains beaten into your buttocks, 
b. adv. With a heavy fall or squash. 

1692 R. L'Estrange Fables, Eagle Tori. 292 The Eagle 
took him up a matter of Steeple-high into the Air, and., 
dropt him down, Squab upon a Rock. 2847 Halliw, s.v. 
Squob, He throwed him down squob. Sussex, 2890 Glouc. 
Gloss, 249 Er came down squob. 

Squaba'Sh, si. [A fanciful combination of 
squash and bash, prob. due to Prof. Wilson.] A 
crashing blow; a squashing. 

2818 Blackw, Mag,\W,^%o The Author of * The Dentist* 
is mostrash; Ifprinted,*twouldsecurehimaRquabash. 2832 
Wilson XXXI. 281 Here are some verses that give all 
such shallow and senseless critics the squabash ! 

Squaliash (skwqbm-J'),®. [f. prec.] irons. To 
crush, squash, demolish. 

2822 Blackto. Mag, XI. 88 When their darling was 
squabash’d At glorious Waterloo. 1827 Scott Jml. 17 Jan., 
His satire of the Baviad and Maeviad squabashed at one 
blow a set of coxcombs. tngoldsby Leg, (ed.2) 

Pref., In order utterly to squabash and demolish every gain- 
^yer, 2886 Pall Mall G, 23 Feb. 4/1 Mr. Ruskin is right 
in saying that J. S. Mill bas been squabashed. 

Hence Squaba'sher. 

xBm Blackw. Mag. XXL 650 That was a squabasher to 
the Elchec, who tried to back out of the argument. 2842 
Ibid, L. 66 Sidney Smith, ..squabasher of the cowardly., 
invention of the ballot-box. 

Sqina'b'bed, a. Also 7 squobb’d. [f. Squab 
a. or zi.] Squat, dumpy. 

16,4 Motteux Rabelais IV. ix. 38 A strapping, fusty 
squobb'd Dowdy. iSzz Blackw. Mag. XII. 70 What, that 
squ.ibb’d thingt that's none of mine. 1893 il'estm. Gae. 
7 Mar. g/a A ‘squabbed ’ shape dome and an ordinary 
‘ Ramsbottom ' safety valve. 

SqLua'b'bing. [f. Squab si. 5 b.] Cushioning 
used in carriages. 

1888 Farr & Thrupp Coach Trimming i. 6 Brown buck- 
ram, which IS well adapted for marking purposes and the 
linings of squabbings. Ibid, vl. 73 Recesses..cau5ing the 
sinking of the squabbing. 

Sg,tia*bbisli, a, rare, [f. Squab a,‘\ Some- 
what squab or squat, 

x666 G, Harvey Mcrb. Aitgl. xii. 135 The dycts of two 
Nations, . rendring those of a squabbish lardy habit of body; 
us of a thinner,. appearance.^ 1784 /, Barry Led, Art ti. 
(1848) 04 Excesses and deficiencies m the human form,., 
squabbish and short 

(skw^’b’l), sb. Also 7 equable, 
squabel, scwable. [prob. imitative ; cf, next and 
Sw. dial, sqvabbel^ A wrangle, dispute, brawl ; 
a petty quarreL 

2602 Henv Chuse Good Wife A iv b, Hoping Mistresse you 
will passe ouer all these larrcs and squabcls in good health. 
a 2652 Brome Mad Couple \\,\, I, '.have undersold a parcell 
of the best Commodities my husband had. And should hee 
know*t wee should have such a scwable. il^ C. Nesse 
Hist. O, If N, Test. I. 367 ^Vhom possibly in some rude 
squabble ye have kilt’d. 2748 H. Walpole Corr. (1846) IL 
208 Except elections, and such tiresome squabbles,.. it is 
all harmony. 2788 Jefferson Writ. (2859) II. 440 The 
squabbles, in wnich the pride, the dissipations, and the 
tyranny 01 kings, keep this hemisphere constantly embroiled, 
2832 Ht. Martineau Ireland i. 8 The disputes., became so 
virulent that the agent could get no rest from squabbles 
and complaints. 1874 Green Short Hist, vii. 353 Politics 
were dying down into the squabbles of a knot of nobles, 

SqriaTj'ble (skwg*bT), v. Also 7 Bquob(b)l0, 
7-8 equable. [See prec-] 

1* ittlr. To wrangle or brawl ; to engage in a 
petty quarrel or dispute ; to argue disagreeably or 
with heat. Freq. const, about, for, over, etc. 

1604 Shaks- Otk. h. iii, 282 Drunke? And speake Parrat ? 
And squabble? Swagger? /2 1677 Barrow Wks. 27x6 
1. 172 It agrcelh to children.. to squabble; to women of 
meanest rank to scold. 2693 Humours Town 46 They are 
launching out into the Sea of Politicks,.. squabllng to be 
Burgesses. 2730 Lett, to Sir W, Strickland rd, to Coal 
Trade 28 To deliver all the Coals out of the Ship first, and 
then squabble about the price. 2789 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Ep. to falling Minister Wks. 1822 II. 128 Good places For 
wnich so oft the people squabble. 2839 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots Dec., Her temper w« dreadful, and we u.sed to be 
squabbling from morning till night I 1873 Mrs. Whitney 
Other Girls xxi, They've been squabbling over it these five' 
Tninutes. 

b. Const, with (another or others). 

265s Capel Tentaiions w. nL 27 As brethren out of envy 
will squabble one with another al^ut a party coloured coat, 
2660 H. More Mysf. Godl. To Rdr. 25 My forbearing.. to 
squable with e%'er>' petty Sect. 167;! W. Hughes Man of 
Sin IL ix. 148 'The Devil comes again, and squabbles with 
him. 2740 Cibber Apot, (1756) 1. 290 They had forgot their 
former fatal mistake of sqiiabling with their actors. 2832 


Teelawnv Adv. Younger Son 1. 156 A yak, or litlle cow. 
which was squabbling with the children about some fruit. 
j8^ Comh. Mag. Feb. ij8, I feel too miserable and too 
dejected to squabble with Frances. 

c, transf. Of a stream. (Cf Bbaavl v^ j.) 

1868 G. Macdonald R, Falconer I. 241 On the grassy 
bank of the gently-flowing river, at the other edge of whose 
level the little canal squabbled along. 

2. trans. In Tfpog,, to throw (type) out of line; 
to disarrange or disorder ; to twist or skew so as to 
mix the lines. 

2674 Blount Glossogr, (ed, 4), Squabble, is a term among 
Printers, when the Compositor has set a Form, before it is 
Imposed, some lines happen to fall out of their order, they 
say^ it is squobled. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 
xxii. f 3 He spreads and Squabbles the Shanks of the 
Letters between his Fingers askew. Ibid. 391 A Page or 
Form is Squabbled when the Letter of one or more Lines 
are got into any of the adjacent Lines ; or that the Letter 
or Letters are twisted about out of their square Position. 
2784 B. Franklin in Ann. Reg.. Citron. (1817) 385 Every 
page of it being squabbled, and the whole ready to fall into 
pye. x888 Jacobi Printers' Yocab. 1^0 Squabble, to break 
or upset type and thus make ‘ pie * of it. 

b. intr. Of type : To get into disorder, 

2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxii. r 2 Letter is 
less subject to Squabble between Line and Line.. than it is 
between side and side. 

Hence Sqna'bbled^/, a. 

x886 Science VI 1 1. 254 The letters do not range well, giving 
an irregular or ‘ squabbled ' appearance to the line. x888 
Jacobi Printers' Yocab, 130 Squashed, another term for 
‘Muabbled ' type. 

Sqna'bblement. [f. Squabble v .] Squab- 
bling ; petty quarrelling. 

2732 Genii. Mag. I, 125 Any. .Rablement, Brabblement, 
or Squabblement.^ 2884 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 225 Cheating, 
swindling, peculation, Squabblement of Church and State. 

Sg^nabbler (skwg'bbi). [f. as prec.] One 
who squabbles or quarrels. 

I In quot. 1631 perb. a misprint for squabbe Squab sb. i. 
1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 38 If he attaine..the 
knowledge of languages, and dispositions of forreigne 
Nations where he travailes and trades, be may rise from a 
Squabler to a Master. 2687 Mi^ce Gt. Fr. Did.' n, 
Squabbler, quereleur, 2702 Burl, L* Estranges Yis, Quev. 
65 Who in their Writings are such Squabblers, That they 
torment me Day and Night. 2876 L. Stephen Eng. Tk. 
s 8 th C, ILx. §9. 234 It was possible., that the great families 
should become mere squabblers for place. 

Sg.iiabbling (skwg-blig), vbl, sb. [f. as prec.] 
The action of the verb, in various senses. 

2622 CoTCR., Noisette, ..?i squabling, or small debate. 
1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq, 554 Tbeir childish squabling 
about Nut-shells, Counters and Cherry-stones. 2683 Moxon 
Mech. Exere., Printing xxii, F 7 The Breaking, Squabbling, 
or Hanging, &c. of the Page. 2740 Richardson Patnela I. 
239 Nothing offers these Days but Squabbltngs between 
Mrs. lewkes and me.^ 18x7 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 
282 The squabbling in Athens whether Demosthenes bad 
passed his accounts properly. 2868 Daily Tel, 25 July, 
The usual squabbling ended with the usual postponement 
at a late hour. 

S^ua'bbling, fpl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. JEngaging in, given to, petty quarrelling or 
wrangling. 

2632 Sherwood, Squabbling, ^ noiseux, rioteux, 2665 
Glanvill Def. Van, Dogm, p. vi, In a squabbling and con* 
tcnlious A^e. 2771 Beattie Minstr. i, xvii, Nor cared [he] 
to mingle in the clamorous fray Of squabbling imps, 
Dickens Bam, Rudge xlH!^ A dozen squabbling urchins 
made a very Babel in the air- 2894 Roosevelt in Forum 
Apr- 298 A squabbling multitude of revolution-ridden States. 

Of the nature of, characterized by, dispute or 
wrangling. 

2664 Power Exp, Philos, xii. 184^ Ignorance.. varnish'd 
over with a little squabling Sophisir>'. 2833 T, Hook 
Parson's Dan, ill. xii, There had arisen some squabbling 
differences amongst his noble passengers. 2879 Farrar -S’/. 
Paul 51 The partisans thrust their squabbling 

Judaism even into the intercourse between a Paul and a 
Peter. 

Squabbly (skw^-bli), a, [f. Squabble v.j 
Given to squabbling ; of a squabbling character. 

1887 Barinc-Gould Golden Feather I do not like her to 
be at home with all those dirty, squabbley. .savages. 2895 
Ptill Mall G. It Oct. 21/2 A family meeting where both 
parties, .have a squabbly bargain, 

Sg^uabby (skwg'bi), a, [f. Squab sb, or c.] 
Low and stout ; squat, thick -set. 

*754 Connoisseur No. 5. 28 A short squabby gentleman 
of a gross and corpulent make, 2780 Mirror l^o. 88, Mrs. 
Deborah is., in her person thick and squabby, 2842 J, T. J. 
Hewlett Parish Clerk 1. 64 Judy was a good-looking 
girl, though of the species called squabby. 2845 Tails 
Mag. XII. 39 The squabby cob maintained his even pace. 
2875 G. Macdonald III.xv.202 Over the kitchen- 

fire, like an evil spirit of the squabby order, crouched Mrs. 
(iiatanacb. , 

Comb, 1848 Geo. Eliot m Cross Life (1885) 1. 171 ^ ou 
chub^-faced, squabby-nosed Europeans owe your com- 
merce, your arts, your religion, to the Hebrews. 

SQ.iia’bly, rare~^. [f. Squabs.] Bluntly, 

abruptly. 

1737 Hervey Mem. II. 447 It was better to insinuate what 
those words meant than to express it so squabbly Iric]. 

SQLiiab-pie« Also squob-pie. [Cf. Squab sb. 
Chiefly current in western and south-western 
counties,] A pie chiefly composed of mutton, 
pork, apples, and onions, with a thick crust, 

2708 W. King Cookery 264 Cornwall squab-pye, and 
Devon white-pot brings. 2778 Mores Diss. Typogr. 
Founders 69 note, Probably he was a Gloucestershire man 
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and remembered soiiab*pie, an cUa podrida of horrible 
ingredients. ^ x8oo bouriiEv in Cottle Rem. Coleridge ^ S. 
(1847) 22 Neither Pilchards, While-ale or Squab-pie were to 
be obtained. 1865 Kingsley Herew. v, ^lost savourj* of all 
the smell of fifty huge squab pies. x88o Adcun ^ Eve 281 
Laden with the remnants of asquab<pie..and a couple of 
apple pasties, 

^g. 1897 Jane LordshiJ> xix. 209 The great matter being 
that I had made squob-pic of Robert. 

■ S^na'Ceo. Omith. Also 7-9 SEuaooo. [Local 
Italian sgiiacco^ A small crested species of heron, 
Ardca ralloides or coinaia. 

а, [a 1672 WiLLuciiBV Omith, (1676) 206 Ardca quam 
Sguacco vocant in Vallibus dictis hralalbcrgi. Hence in 
Ray’s translation (1678) 281.) 1785 Lathasi Geiu Synop, 
Birds III. 1.76 Castaneous Heron.,,It seems a mere variety 
of the Sguacco, if not differing in sex. 

^75* J- Hill Hist, Anint, 465 The yellowish Ardea, 
w’ith the head and neck \*aricgated with black, white, and 
yellow, [l^farg.l ITie Squacco. 1785 Latkasi Gen. Sytiop. 
Birds III. l. 74 Squacco Heron... Size of the blue Heron, 
1834 "lAxjms: Feathered Trilfesll. J48TheSquacco Heron., 
has been more fr^uenlly met with in England than any of 
the former (species). 1879 E. P. ^yKtctrT Anim. Life 327 
The Squacco Heron {A. comata) is found in Asia, North 
Africa, South Europe, and a rare straggler now and then 
visits England, 

Squach, variant of Squatch v. Obs, 

Squad (skwgd), 55.1- [ad. F, escottade, earlier 
esquade {esgtwuade)t var. of esquadre Squader.] 

1. Mil, A small number of men, a snbdivbion 
or section of a company, formed for drill or told 
off for some special purpose. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. F", clxxxv. The Ragged 
Squad, _ whose Pay, ill-husbanded, Gives him nor Shooes 
nor Shirt. 1673 Reg, Privy Centstc. Scott, IV. 98 The com- 
mander of that squad of his Majesties troup of guardes, 
quartered at Bathgate. ^ 1737 Washington \vrit. (1889) I. 
46S Divnde j’our men into as many squads as there are 
Sergeants. x8xi Regul, ^ Orders Army 344 The Com- 
manding Officer will cause them, by Squads ot 20 or more, 
to move round the Vessel in double quick lime, each Squad 
for ten or twelve minutes. 1844 Ibid. 133 The SulxdteTn 
Officers, to whom the Squads are entrusted, are responsible 
for the same to the Captain. 1877 Fi^ld Exerc. Injautry 4 
Recruits formed into a Squad should be directed to observe 
the relative places they hold with each other. 

b, AwMvard sqttad X (see quot. 1802). 

1796 Burns in Cunningham Wks. ^ Life B. (1834) I. 344 
John, don’t let the awkward squad fire over me. x8oa 
James A/zViV. Diet, s,v., The auk ward squad consists not only 
of recruits at drill, but of formed soldiers that are ordered 
to exercise with them, in consequence of some irregularity 
under arms. 184a Macaulay Ess.^ Fredk. Gt. (1877) 659 
The household regiments of Versailles and St. James’s 
would have appeared an awkward squad. 3878 Besant & 
Rice CelieCs Arb,Vy The march and movement of troops,., 
th^ drill of the awk^vard squad, delighted his soul. 

transf, 1797 S. James Narrative Foyu 205 The butchers 
here are a truly aukword squad. 1816 [see Awkward a, 
4 b], J856 P. Thomfson Hist, Boston Provincialisms, 
They're a dirty squad, an awkward squad. 

c. Without artide. 

1833 Reptl. ^ Insir, Cavairy i, 9 Each Recruit must be 
trained.. in squad. 

*i*2. saSquADBON 5 . Obs, rare, 

1673 in soih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. I. 80 On 
htonday the fleets ingadged;..awhole squad surroundit Sir 
Edward Sprag, who was in^the Royal Prince, 1676 Row 
Contin. BlatPs Autobiog. xiL(j848) 509 All that tne King 
was able to do was to set out some squads of small ships. 

3. A small number, group, or party of persons, 

2809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. lx.rs In my mistress’s female 

squad there was a nymph named Portia. 1830 Scorr 
Demonol. ix, 284 The witches of Auldearn were so numerous 
that they were told off into squads, or covines, i^x Catlin 
N. A mer. Ind, xxiv. (i 844) 1 . 201 Tbe same intelligence was 
soon communicated by little squads to every famUj*. 1856 
Kane rircA Expl. I, xx. 243, 1 cannot realize that some may 
not yet be alive; that some small squad or squads.. may not 
have found a hunting-ground, 
b. Const, of. 

1818 Keats Lett. ^Vks. 1889 III. 115, I am In a high way 
of being introduced to a squad of people, Peter Pindar, 
Mrs, Opie, Mrs, Scott. 1825 Cobbett Rur. RidesZz We saw 
..squads of labourers. ,mip:rating from tract to tract. 1857 
Borrow Romany Rye xlii, He had a very shabby squad of 
animals, without soul or spirit. ^ 1896 E. A. King / tal. H igh^ 
ways 91 A large squad of liveried servants. 

C. In the phr. in squads, 
a 1848 O. W. Holmes Stethoscope Song 64 They every day 
her ribs did pound In squads of twenty. 1853 Motley Corr. 
(1889) I.v. 132 People.. making excursions into the country 
in small squads, x^ Th. Rogers Hist.GIeaninp I. 84 In 
the Georgian era men and women were hanged in squads. 

4. A particular set or circle of people. ^ 

1786 Burns To J. S. xxviii, The hairura-scairum, ram- 
stamboysjlhe rambling (1787 rattling) squad. 1809 AIalkin 
Gil Bias in. xL P 8 To study the feelings of authors., 
would only be the way to spoil them. I know that con- 
temptible squad. x8i8 Blackw. Mag. III. 533 Tho’ used 
by Hunt, and Keats, and all that squad. ^ 

б. ailrib.f as squad-daneCi drills mstrticlor, etc.; 
squad bag (see quot 1876). 

1844 RegJil. 4* Ord. Army 121 In other Corps a Troop, 
Company, or Squad Police has been introduced. 3859 
Mxtsketry Instr. 46 The squad instructor opposite the 
50 yards point. ‘ 1^4 Daily Tel. 14 March, A suttler..is 
dispensing beer from squad barrels to a knot of thirsty 
labourers. 1863 E. Burritt Walk to Latufs End 171 
Inaugurating a new term of service with..squad^ances in 
the public streeL 1869 E. A. Parkes Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
403 Squad bags are issued to infantry, four to each company. 
1876 VOYLE & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 398/1 Squad Bags, 
canvas bagsprovided for troops (one for every 25 men), for 
VOL, X. 
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the purpose of relieving a soldier from carrj'Ing a complete 
kit on the line of march or in the field. 1899 Baldock 
Cronrtvell as a Soldier 24 The drill consisted of what we 
should now call 'squad drill*. 
tSg.liad, ibA Mining. Obs. rare. Also 8 
squod. = SnoAD. 

x574 Ray Colt. Words 120 The tinners (in Cornwall) find 
the aline by the Shoad (or as they call It Squad) which is 
loose stones of tin mixcd w'iih Earth. 1728 Chambers 
Cycl. s»v. Shoaled^ Sometimes it (shoad) is called Squad, 
and Squod. CX830 Mar. Edgeworth Lame fervas ii, 
Loose ore of tin mixed with the earth, which In those da^-s 
we used to call shoad or squad.*..* Wc call it squad to this 
day, master,’ interrupted one of the miners. 

S^nad, sb,^ dial. Soft slimy mud. 

2^7 in Halliwell. x866- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Lines., 
Lelcs.). 1880 Tennyson Northern Cobbler iv, I coom’d 
neck-an-crop, .down i* the squad an* the muck, 
t Squad, a. Obs, rare. [Cf. Squab a. and 
Squat a.] «SQUADDVff. 

1673 CovEL in Early Foy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) cx6 
First there was a bastanjit a middle.slzed squad fellow, who 
shew a ynst strength in tossing about weights. 1729 T. 
Cooke Tales 96 A short squad Figure, with a wadling Pace. 

Squad (skw^d), v, [f. Squad 

1. trans. To divide or form into squads; to 
draw up in a squad. 

x8oa James Milit. Dici.t To Sgttad^ to divide a troop or 
company into certain parts, in order to drill the men 
separately, or In small bodies. 1841 Lever C, O'Malley 
Ixxx\d. 416, I say, lads, squad your men and form on the 
road. 1884 Pali Mall G, 26 July 8/2 A few Lancashire 
and metropolitan corps are squadded first this morning. 

2. To assign or allocate to a squad, 

x8o2 Jastes Milit, Diet, Recruits should aUroj’s be 
quartered and squadded with old soldiers who are known to 
be steady and well behaved. Ibid.^ The stabler must like- 
wise be squadded entire; that is, no one stable must be 
allotted to two separate squads. 

Hence Squa*dded///. a. 

1896 Daily News tS July 6/4 Three Squadded Competi- 
tions have been finished this evening. 

Squa*ddin^i vbl. sb, [f. Squad sh.i or v.} The 
action of formmg into or drawing up in squads. 
Also attrib. 

x8oa James Milit. Diet. s.y,, The same rules forsquadding 
hold good on a march, and in all situations whatever. z868 
Daily News 15 July, The squadding lists for the morning., 
are scanned. 1882 Pall Malt G, 12-July 9/z The squadding 
is arranged.. so as to giw every competitor a change of time 
. . when he fires at the different ranges. 

Squa’ddy, a. Now dial, and U,S, [Cf. Squad 
a.] Short and thick-set; squat, squab. 

1393 Rich Greenes Newes G 3 0, He was a fatte squaddy 
htonke, that had beene well feude in some CIo>*ster. 2840 
Spurdess Suppl. Voe. E. Anglia, Squaddy, squoddy ; short 
of statute, and sturdy, a 2848 * Maj, J, Downing ' Mayday 
(Bartlett), 1 had hardly got seated, w'hen in come a great, 
stout, fat, squaddy woman. 

t Squander. Obs, [ad. older F. esquadre 
{escodare^ escoydre\ also squadre, scouadre), mod. 
F. escadre, ad. It. sqnaara (Pg. esquadra, Sp, 
escuadrd) square, company, squadron.] A squad- 
ron, company, squad. 

3390 Ordonanees ^ Instructions for Musters 31 Euery 
corapanie or squader of any companie. x6o6 Birsie 
Buriall (1833) xix, The next squader that commes in, are 
captanes of cheef. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 449 The Fleete 
was diutded in three Squaders, IHd, 481 There being a 
Squader of his Maiesties Ships lying in the Road. 
TSqtia'drant, sb, and a. Obs, [ad. It. squad” 
raniey pres, pple. of squadrare to square.] 

A. sb, 1. A square piece of something ; a side 
of a square. Cf. Quadrant sb,^ 2 and 2 b.^ 

*S9? Locrine ii, v. 5 How braucly this yoong Brittain . 
Mouing the massie squadrants of the ground, Heapes hills 
on hills 3399 A, M. tr. GahelhouePs Bk. Physicke 12S/2 
Put all this together in a little bagge, a qu. of an Elle in his 
squadrant, 

2. A squadron of soldiers or ships. 

26x4 Sir R. Dudley in (Camden) it His 

Majesty maye make as manye of these as he please for bis 
safelye and strenthe, but lessclhcn fiwereno misquadrant. 

B. adj. Of a square form. 

1599 A. M, tr, Gaielkouer's Bk. Physicke 310/2 Applye. . 
theron a squadrante boulstcr moyslened in wine. 3642 Bird 
Mag. Hon, 136 A List shall be made in an even and plain 
ground, then aquadrant, that is to say, every Square 60 foot 
East, "West, North, and South. 

t Squa’drate, Obs,rare, Also 7 .SV. squad- 
rat. [ad. It. squadratOj ^ata, pa. pple. of squad” 
rare to square. Cf. Quadratb a, i,] Square- 
shaped; rectangular. 

1632 Lithgovv Trav, (1906) 386 At everj’ spacious squadrat 
corner, there is a high Turret erected. Ibid. 387 A rotundo, 
with a wide leaden top, and on each side thereof a squadrat 
Steeple. 3784 J. Barry Leet. Art iii, (1848) 133 The hands 
. .are a little mannered and squadratc. 
fSqTia'dratiire. Obsr'^ sqttadraiura, 

Cf. Quadrature i.] A square figure or shape. 

1392 R. D. HyPneroiomachia 42 b, Statues of fine roettal 
. . Which were fastened in a Marble, cut into a squadrature. 
Squadron (skwp'dron), sb. Also 6 squadrone, 
-onne, 7 .5V. squadroun. [ad. It. squadrone (f. 
squadra square), whence also Sp. escuadron, Pg. 
esquadrao, older F. squadrott {scadroti) and eS” 
qnadron (mod.F. escadron),1 

I. fl. Mil. A body of soldiers dra^v^ up or 
arranged in square fonnation. Obs. 


I J- Shute tr. Cambinls Turk. War Ep. Ded, "HH b 

I There shalbe a squadrone ordered and in the myddest of the 
! ^me shalbe a voyde space throughoute the squadrone. 3581 
I Styward jl/arT. Diseipi. 11. 156 The poore Swirers,. .not 
beeing able to furnishe themselues with horse, were the first 
deuisers of the pike and the Squadronnes. x6i6 Bullokar 
Eng. Expos., Squadron, a square forme in a baltelL 2636 
YsUsysnT Glossogr., Squadron, . .a certain number ofSoldiers 
ranged into a square Body or Battalion. This word is most 
commonly appropriated to Horsmen. 

2. Mil, A relatively small body or detachment 
of men. 

2379 Dicges Stratiot. 91 That euerj' Squadron or bodie of 
the watche haue theyr Armour. .in readinesse. ZS79 Fenton 
Guicciaid, i. (1599) 27 His army contained little lesse then a 
bundreth squadrons of men at armes, accounting xx. men to 
a squadron. 1390 Sir T. Smyth Disc. Weapons 3 b, Asquad- 
ron of armed men in the field being readie to encounter with 
another squadron. 3617 Mor^-son Itin. ii. 66 Leaving his 
foot in two squadrons 01 250 each, hlmselfe with the horse 
passed to Dundalke. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Re. 
kearsal v. (Arb.) 121 To have a long relation of Squadrons 
here, and Squadrons there: what is that but a dull prolixity! 
3720 Pope Iliad xx. 414 Through yon wide host this arm 
shall scatter fear, .^nd thin the squadrons with my single 
spear. 2776 Mickle Ir. Camoen's Lusiadui. xii The moun- 
tain ecchoes with the wild affright Of flying squadrons. 3810 
Scott Lady of L, I. x^xi, Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clans, or squadrons tramping, 3878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion it. HL 63 In one squadron set To fight the world’s 
long battle. 

Cowley F/xrinr. Odes, Plagues Egypt xi, All the 
full-charg’d clouds in ranged Squadrons move, And fill the 
spacious Plains alxyve. 

b. spec, A body of cavalry, usually composed 
of between one and two hundred men. 

3702 Milit. Diet. {1704), Squadron, a Body of Horse, the 
number not fixt, but from an hundred to two hundred 
]VIen. 3768 Pennant Brit. ZooL I. 3 The enemy was broken 
through by the impetuous charge of our squadrons. 3832 
Regul. Pr Instr, Cavalry iiL 45 Two or more Squadrons 
compose a Regiment. Squadrons are called 1st, 2d, 3d, &c., 
counting from the right of the Regiment. Ibid. 57 March 
past by Squadrons. 3803 Times ii July ix/4 The march 
past followed, first in commn of squadrons at a xvalk,..next 
at a canter by squadrons. 

3. A division of a fleet forming one body under 
the command of a flag-officer; a detachment of 
warships told off for some particular duty. Flying 
squadron : see Flying ppl, a. 46 . 

Also, in recent use, a number of aeroplanes or airships act- 
ing together. 

3588 Archdeacon tr. True Discourse Army K. Spain 17 
Squadron of the Galeons of Portugall, Ibid, zo There is in 
this Squadron 22 Vesselles. 3607 Derker Whore Babylon 
Wks. 3873 11. 257 In the first Sq^drontwelue great Galeons 
Floate like twelue moouing Castles. 3670 Lassels Voy. 
Italy 11. 271 (The kingdom of Naples’) ordinary squadron of 
gallyes are but 20. tqo^Lond, Caz. No. 3937/3 He ordered 
the Captain of the Nonsuch to stretch a-he^ of the Squad- 
ron, 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins S, Seas 6 We judged 
this to be Admiral Plzarro’s Squadron, sent out In Pursuit 
of Commodore Anson. iBoo Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(1834) 1. 13| The troops destined to sail with the squadron 
under Admiral Rainier. 2849-50 Alison Hist. Europe V, 
xxxiii. § 37. 494 A squadron of nine sail of the line, four 
bombs, and five frigates, was despatched to the Sound. 3665 
H. Phillips Amer, PaperCurr. II. 91 It was known thata 
French squadron was coming to .4.merica. 

transf, 3807 J. Barlow Cotumb. iv.^o From Tago’s bank, 
from Albion’s rocky round. Commercing squadrons o’er the 
billows bound. 7x878 B. Harte Man on Beach 13 Low 
down the horizon still lingered a few white flecks— the flying 
squadrons of the storm. 

f 4. A squad (of a ship’s company). Obs, 

1626 Capt. Ssiith Acrid, Vng. Seasnenq Then diuide them 
into squadrons according to your numbers and burthen of 
your ship. 3627 — Seaman's Grain, ix. 38 These are to. . 
doe all duties each halfe, or each squadron for eight Glasses 
or foure homes which is a watch. 


6 . A compaxatively large group of number of 
people, etc. ; an organized body of persons. Also 
const, of, 

1637 Moryson Itin. i. 116 They say that CHirist with the 
squadrons of the Fathers,pa5sed this way when hee ascended 
from Hell. 1640 Sir W. Mure Counterhuff That Esterne 
clyme.. Where Squadrons of our Nation did abound. 1684 
Contempl.St.Man it. 11.(1699)173 The Hallelujahswhich,. 
the Squadrons of those blessM Spirits sing. 17x3 J. Warder 
Tme Amazons 25 They [sc. bees) send forth a Squadron to 
fetch in Honey. 3792 Jefferson /Fr/ 7 . (1830) IV. 470 These 
measures had established corruption in the legislature, where 
there was a squadron devoted to the nod of the Treasury’. 
3824 Southey Sir T. More (1831) I. 384 To join one or^other 
of the numerous squadrons of dissenL zj^7 Mary Kings- 
ley W. Africa 484 The whole district will come, not in a 
squadron, but just when it suits them. ^ ' 

b. transf, A multitude of some thing or things. 
3663 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. ii, vi. 99 Yet that 
is false which Fallopius tells us, that ^a great Squadron^ 
Ner\’es is spread up and down the Basis of the heart. xN« 
Alsop Mischief Imposit. xii. 96 He has. .First, a Squadro 
of Considerations, and secondly, a Pacquet of Advices. 

t 6. U.S. A division or ward of a town, com- 
mnnity, or district. Obs. . 

i636inC«r.J3/c<.s.v. 1671 Tozun Rccords.CnUn.M^s. 
(Cent.), Agreed upon ,>>>■••■=. Suad? 

out of their men to work, that is within ^ 

rons. 1749 Town Records, Morltoro«gk, Ma^-^'f^- ^ 
committS of seven men to =‘PP“™" Srncr fS 

societies or squadrons,, .taking thenorthncsterl} comer .or 

”7. T body of cardinals hovering betwe^ the 
main factions in a conclave. (Cf. StiOADBONiST.) 
1S70 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. n. 161 He d him- 
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self so with his flying Squadroni that it gave no little dis- 
gust to the Crowns. 1906 Edin. Eet', Oct. 346 Cardinal de 
Retz and Cardinal Azzolino were of the squadron. 

8 . ailrib., squadron bali^foniiy -^iQ. 

1592 Kvd S/'. Trag. i. ii. 32 Our battels both w'ere pitcht 
in squadron forme. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 11. 49 When they 
cnterthe gates, they must deliuer theirweapohs to the Cor- 
porall of the Squadron company. 1796 l 7 isir. ^ Reg, Cav^ 
airy (X813I 230 Some of the squadron flank officers who are 
otherwise disposed of. 1832 Regul. ^ Instr, Cavalry 11. 20 
The Squadron-Leader advances two horses’ lengths. 1862 
London Rev. 16 Aug. 139 The .squadron which is to go down 
Channel on the day after the squadron ball. 1894 Ottiing 
Sept. 477/2 These three gentlemen thoroughly understand 
the handling of a regatta and asquadron cruise. 

II. f 9. A right-angled area, figure, etc. ; a 
side of a square. Obs, Cf. Squadbant sb, i. 

rS 99 Hakluyt Voy. II. 2ii They sell the earth within 
the wall, for so much a squadron, 1599 A. ^I. tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 153/2 About a quar, of a yarde in the 
squadrone therof. 

+ 10. A square parenthesis-mark. Obs.~^ 

1618 Worthifiglods Anker Christian Doctr. Printer to 
Rdr, x8 Because the holie Scriptures are very much cited in 
this BookCjIhauethougbtit better. .to include them within 
two squadrons I ). 

Sg,na'dron, v. rare. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
form into, or as into, a squadron or squadrons. 

1862 D. Gray Luggicy etc. 19 By a furious wind Squad- 
ron’d, the hurrying clouds range the roused sky, 

S^na'dronal, a. [f. Squadron sb. +-ai,.] Of 
or pertaining to a squadron or squadrons. 

1^8 J. S. CoRBKTT Drake Tudor Navy II. v, 177 Here 
we have the first trace of any squadronal organization. 2902 
Westm. Gaz. 23 July 3/1 Adiagram .showing the squadronal 
'flags of the English ships in colour. 

|] S^nadrone (skwadro'n^). Now Hist. Also 
8 Sc. -ronie, -rony. [a. It. squadrone {polanie ') : 
cf. Squadbon sb. 7,] A Scottish political party 
in the early years of the i8th century. 

1^07-14 Lockhart Papers (1817) I. 294 In the main the 
united Tories and Squadrone did not succeed so weel as they 
expected. 1708 Caldwell Pap. (Maitland) 215 If y* court be 
generous they’ll at least procure for him 3^ fines for a wrong- 
ous imprisonment that is due by the squadrony. 1800 A. 
Carlyle Antob. 40 By good-luck for the clergy, there was 
another party distinction among them, ..viz., that of Arga- 
ibelian and Squadrone. 

t b. As adj. Hovering between two parties. 
C1720 Wardek in Wodrows Corn (1843) 538 i I am 

squadronie in that matter, being sometime on one side and 
sometime on another. 


Sq.ua‘droiied, [f. SquADHON^i.] Fonned 
into squadrons ; drawn up in a squadron. Also 
transf. 

J667M1LTOS P.L. xrx. 367 They gladly thither haste, and 
by a Quire Of squadrond Angels hear his Carol sung. fjt 6 
Pope Odyss. xxiv. 289 Thy squadron’d \dneyards well thy 
art declare. 1792 J. Barlow Conspir. Kings 85 Sec the long 
pomp in gorgeous glare display’d, The tinsel’d guards, the 
squadron’d horse parade. 1841 Tupper Twins xxiv, As if 
the squadroned cav.ilrj' of heaven had charged across the 
'seas, 1864 Neale Seatonian Poems 65 .Squadron’d forests, 
roarshall’d as for fight, March o'er the land. 

+ S^ua’drouist. Obs. [ad. F. squadroniste 
or It squadroniste, {, squadrone (vo/anle) : see 
Squadron sb. 7.] One of the cardinals belonging 
to the unattached party in a conclave, 

■ 1670 G, H. Nist. Cardinals III. III. 319 The Squadronists 
arc ail unanimously for Rospigliosi. 1670 Lend. Gaz. No. 
4038/2 These Cardinals from France, who. .have already 
gained to their party divers of the Squadronists. 

tS^tia^ef 2/, Obs.^^ [Of obscure origin.] 
tram. To dirty (? with handling). 

a 1500 Receipt in Rel. Ant. 1 . 163 For to make clene thy 
hoke yf yt he defowlyd or squaged. 

Sg^uail (skw^l), sb. [Of doubtful origin ; cf. 
Squail 7/,2 and Skatles.] 

1 . pi. The game of ninepins; skittles, s.iv. dial. 

1847 in Halliwell {Somersef). 1883, • 1888 in Hampshire 

and Somerset glossaries. 

2 . pL A table-game in which counters or disks are 
.propelled towards some mark by snapping. • 

App. introduced in 1857 by Mr. John Jaques, London. 

2862 Pollock Pers. Re^nembr.\.\ZZ^'i II. 105 Drank tea 
•with Faradays at Rwal Institution, and played at quails. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 12 June 1 1 Squalls, or some such frivolous 
-game, often serves to banish ennui. 

• b. A disk or counter used in this game. 

1862 Calverley Verses Sf Transl. 16 Or anon.. Urge to- 
wards the table’s centre. With unerring hand, the squail. 
1900 Upw'ARD Ehen. Lobb 153 An overcoat., with a driver’.? 
c^e,and eighteen buttons, thesize of squalls, down the front, 

■3. =Squaileb. (See also Sqooyle.) 

1883- in dial, glossaries (Hamps., Berks., Wilts.). 1899 
OitUook 7 Jan. 714/1. 

+ Sg.tiail| Obs.—^ [Imitative : cf. Squeal z».] 
ifitr. To make a shrill noise. 

2526 Piigr. Perf. (^V, de W. 1521) 158 h, Not syngjmge in 
j-* nose as p3’gges, nor in the tethe as many women do, ne 
squaylynge, as maremay'des. 

Sauail, Chiefly dial. Also 7 squayle, 8- 
squale, 9 sQuoil, etc. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 . ittir. To throw a (loaded) stick or similar 
missile (0/ some object). 

c i6z6 Dick of Devon 11. iii. in Eullen Old Pi. (1S83) II, Not 
so« much .ns the leg of a Spaiij-ard left to squayle at their 
oa-ne appletrecs. 1787 Grose Prov.Gtoss.,Squale, to tlmow 
a slick as at a coclL 2795 in Mrs. Sandford T. Poole 
Friends (1888) T. 112 They happened to meet some men 


carrying a hen up the street with the intention of squalling 
\sic\ at her. i8ai Southey Life tf Corn. (1849) I. 54 The 
boys were employed also to squad at the bannets. 1823- in 
s.w. dial, glossaries (Somerset, Wilts., Dorset, Hamps., Isle 
of Wight). i88a Jefferies Beais II. v. 67 In the orchard 
Bevis and Mark squalled at the pears with short sticks. 
1^6 IVesim. Gas. 2 Dec. 2/1 The Marquis's gamekeepers 
did not love us, but we squalled in spile of them. 

2. trans. To strike or hit by throwing a stick or 
squailer. 

1844 W. Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. 143, I squail’d her, 
though ; an( miade her run. 1884 Contemf. Rev. Mar. 343 
They ‘squalled’ fowls — that is to say, they tied them to 
stakes and hurled cudgels at them . . on Shrove Tuesday, for 
a treat. 

3. To cast or throw. Alsoy^. 

1876 "T. Haruv Eihelberta II. 240 These easterly rains., 
come wi' might enough to sqoail a man into his grave. 

Sqnai'ler. OUz- s.w. dial. [f. prec.] A loaded 
stick, esp. used for throwing at small game or 
apples. 

28^ in Halliwell. 1879 Jefferies Amateur Poacher 
iii, For makinga ’squailer' a tea-cup was the best mould. 
1896 IVesint. Gaz. 2 Dec. 2/2 We used to use squailers at 
Marlborough... You held your squailer by the small end, 
Sg.tiai*ling, vbl. sb. Also 8 Bcailing. [f. as 
prec.] The action of throwing a loaded stick (jat 
a cock or other object). 

2756 B. Martin Afisc. Corn Jan. 229 Cock-scailing, 
Cock-fighting, Bull-baiting, &c. are of a criminal Nature. 
179s Sporting Mag. VI. 257 The custom of squailing at 
cocks is very prevalent in the part of the country in which 
I reside [Ipswich}. 2825 Jennings Ohsen>. Dial. IV. Kng. 
31 Cock-sguailing, a barbarous game, consisting in t3dng a 
cock to a stake, and throwing a stick at him from a given 
distance, so as to destroy the bird. 2847 Halliwell s.v., 
5 quailing therefore is often very awkwardly performed, be- 
cause the thing thrown cannot De well directed. Long- 
man's Mag. XIII. 516 Birds’-ncsting, egg-stringing, squail- 
ing at birds, ..these of course were common. 

S<iuaimish(e, -ous, obs. ff. Squeamish, -ous. 
Squake, obs. variant of Squeak v. 
f Squa'lder. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
Some species of jelly-fish. 

2659 Dr. R. Robinson In Sir T. Browne IVks. (1835) 1 . 423 
About us they [jelly-fish] are generally called squalders, but 
are indeed evidently fishes, although not described in any 
Ichthyology I have yet mett with. £21682 Sm T. Browne 
Nor/, Fishes Ibid. IV, 333 Sea stars in great plenty... 
Whether they be bred out of the urticus, squalders, or sea 
jellies, as many report, we cannot confirm. 

f Squaleote, v. Obs.'-^ (Meaning obscure.) 

2562 Leigh Armorie Pref. rivb, His cole., was of cloth 
with a burgunian garde of bare velule,well bawdefied on 
the halfe placard, and squaleoted in the fore quarters. 
Sgitialid (skw^Jid), a. Also 6-8 equallid, 7 
-ed. [ad. L. squdlid~us, f, squalere to be dry, 
rough, dirty, etc. So It. sqttallido, OF, squa/ide, 
scalidc, Pg. esqualidoi] 

I. 1, Naturally foul and repulsive by the pre- 
sence of slime, mud, etc., and the absence of all 
cultivation or care. 

1591 Spenser Virg.Gnaf 543 The squalid lakes of Tartaric, 
AncfgTiesIy Fccndsofbell him terrific. 1664 H, 'SAorf.is, M^st. 
Inig. 565 Those that seek for Inspirations and Revelations 
in By'boles amongst the squalHd Sepulchers of the dead. 
2697 Dryden Virg.Georg, iv. 686 All these Cocytus bounds 
with squalid Reeds, With muddy Ditches, and with deadly 
Weeds. X7« Francis ir. Horace. Odes^ 11. ix. I. 222 Nor 
everlasting Rain deforms The squalid Fields. 2887 Ruskin 
Preeterita II. 150 No squalid fields of mud and thistles. 

b. In general use; Repulsive or loathsome to 
look at. 

1620 Dekker Dreame (i860) 31 Then clapping their ob- 
streperous squallld wings, Each of them on the frozen ruffian 
dings Such bitter blasts. 2822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) 
III. 212 The skin will. .be covered over with ecthyma, im- 
petigo, or some other squalid eruption. 

2. Foul through neglect or want of cleanliness ; 
repulsively mean and filthy; a. Of clothing. 

1596 Spenser F. Q, v. i. 13 They saw a Squire in squallid 
weed, Lamenting sore his sorrowfull sad lyne. 2626 Chap- 
man HomeVs Hytnn Pan 131 Although a God he were Clad 
in a squallid sheepskinn. 2623 Massinger Dk. Milan ill. 
i, Nor come I as a slave, Pinioned and fettered, in a squalid 
weed. 2726 Pope Odyss. xvii. 4x2 A figure despicable, old, 
and poor. In squalid vests, with many a gaping rent. 

b. Of dwellings or similar places, 

2628 T. May' in Le Grys .Barclay's Atgenis 107 Those 
valiant Chxefcs..In a darke squallid Dungeon must not 
d3’e:. a 2700 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug. 2654, ’Tis a squalid den 
made in the rock- 1820 Lytton Disowned 53 Some squalid 
and obscure quarter of the city. 2845 Disraeli Sybil (2863) 
208 The general appearance of the room, however, though 
dingy, was not squalid. xSgx Farrar Darkn. ^ Dawn xii, 
The squalid taverns and lodging-houses of the poorest of 
that vast and mongrel populace. 

c. Of persons, their appearance, etc. 

1642 H. l\o^XL Song of Soul \\\. App. IxH, ^Vhy gaze you 
thus on my sad squalid face, 2662 Hibbert Body Divinity 
n. 17 When God beholds us as we are in our selves we 
appear vile and squallid. 1729 Siielvocke Artillery 338 
Together with the Inferior Prisoners all Dirty, Dejected, 
Squallid, and as it were half starved. 2780 Mirror No. 70, 
The squalid and death-like appearance of the good pid man. 
2834 Pringle Afr. Sk, 302 The pri^ners. .exhibited^ a 
strange array of wild and swarthy visages, squalid with 
neglect and misery. 2847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc\i\:s. 
(Bohn) I. 433 Is yonder squalid peasant all That this proud 
nursery could breed? 1875 Farrar Silence ^ Voices Ser. l 
5 The poorest and most squalid savage. 

absol. 2840 Hood Kilmansegg, Afarriage xiii, Bravely she | 
shone. . As shcsailcd through tfaecrowdofsqualid and poor, j 


Comb. iZvjCk^vtvE'Pr.Rev.m. i.iv, Phantasms, squalid. 

horrid, shaking their dirk and muff. 

3 . Of qualities, conditions, etc. : Marked or 
characterized by filth, dirt, or squalor, 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 11. v, Winter is like vnto it 
vgly, foule, squalid. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed.2) 242 
Out of squallid wantonnesse they would overcharge their 
wide mouthes with pelo or other meat. 2784 Cowper 
Task I. 579 Strange! that a creature rational .. should .. 
prefer Such squalid sloth to honourable toil ! 2822 Shelley 
Chas. /, I. 263 Here is health Followed by grim disease .. 
wealth by squalid want. 28^9 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xvii* 
While squalid poverty grovels in between. 2875 HF.Li’si‘<jf. 
Press, iii. 52 Without which in great towns the life of man 
will always be barbarous, squalid, and most unsatisfactory. 

4 . Jig. Wretched, miserable, morally repulsive 
or degraded. 

a x66o Coniemp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archseol. Soc.) X. 277 To 
giuea luster unto the author and his squalled inueniions. 
1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 2808 VIII. 313 The 
rest of the squalid tribe of the representatives of degraded 
kings. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Literature, Squalid 
contentment with conventions.. betray[s] the ebb of life and 
^irit. 1890 Spectator 26 Aug., What a morally squalid 
bession we have had ! 

II. t6. Dry, parched; marked by drought. Obs, 
26x5 Crooke Body of Alan 542 In a marrish and weeping 
ground no grasse is brought forth neither yet in a squallid 
and hot soile. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. r. i, If the 
earth be barren then for want of raine, if dry and squalid,it 
yeeld no fruiL 1661 Lovell Hist. A nun. ^ Min. 294 They 
are great in autumne, and arc best in a squalid yeare, 
t6. Rough; shaggy; unkempt. Obs, 

2628 Burton A nat. Mel. (ed. 3) 1. iii. ii. iv. 293 The skin is 
many times rough, squalid, especially. . about the armes. 2632 
P. Fletcher Piscatory Eclog. vi, [ Diana] with a mighty spear 
Flings down a bristled bore, or els a squalid b^r. 2664 
Evelyn Sylva 3 Divers of those [young trees] which are 
found in Woods , . being overdripp'd become squalid and 
mossie. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. i. 17, I do not by 
this deny them to be poor, any more than I should deny a 
man to have a squalid beard uy not shaving him. 

7 . Having a pinched and miserable appearance. 
Of complexion : Having a dull unhealthy look. 

2661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 225 Sprats. They are 
squalid, leane, and not of copious aliment. 2753 Scots AJag. 
Oct. 516/1 Such as were of a squallid, or pafe swarthy com- 
plexion. <22776 R. Ja.mes (1778) 123 [It causes] an 
uneasy sensation on the left side,.. attended with a squalid 
countenance. 2823 J. Badcock 32 leaves 

made of adulterated flour are always low and squalid ; i.e, 
they appear small for their weight. 2828 Lytton Pelham li, 
His complexion sallow and squalid. 

Hence Sqtia'lidly adv. 

a 2704 T. Brown Walk round Loud., Upon Compters 
Wks, 2709 111.111.53 Their Dress [was] squallidly neglected. 
2847 WEBSTER, Squalidly, in a squalid, nlthy manner. 

Saualidity (skw9li'diri). [ad, L. squalidilds, 
or frSQUALiD£Z.+ -ITV.] The quality or character 
of being foul or squalid ; filthiness, squalidness. 

2668 H. More Div. Dial. lit. xxiii. (2713) 227 That horrid 
Squalidity in the Us.'iges of the barbarous Nations pressetb 
hard toward that Conclusion. 2722 Bailey, Sgualidity, 
filthiness, nastiness, ill-favouredness. 2773 Observ. State 
Poor 34 Rags and vermin, squalidity and disease. 1823 
Blackxv. Mag. XlV, 252 He has no keeping about him, 
excepting a sort of medium tint of squalidity. 2857 Kingsley 
Afisc. (2859) II. 340 Ill-built rows of undrained cottages^- 
left to run into squalidity and disrepair. 2875 Hblfs Soc. 
Press, iii. 53 The hideous difficulty and squalidity which 
beset those who are placed low down in the world. 

S(3.ua'lidize, rare’~'^. [f. Squalid <2, + 
-IZE.] trans. To render squalid or filthy. 

2837 New Monthly Mag. L. 43 ° Rather than..squalidise 
himself into the La^rus that had so long sat at bis gate. 

Squa'lidness. [f. Squalid rr. +- ness.] = 
Squaltdity. 

2727 'Bailey (vol. II), Sgualidfiess, Foulness, Nastiness, 
Slovenliness. X75X F. Coventry Hist. Pompey n. x. 219 
The cunning littfe Animal . .made his Escape from this Scene 
of Misery, Squallidness,and Poetry. 28x2 Shelley in Hogg 
Life (2858} II. 201 A spectacle of squalidness and misery. 
2851 Helps Cotup. Solit. xii. (1853) 226 The poor should 
have some place free from.. the squalidne^s of home. 2877 
Plumptre Trag. Sophocles 106 And this his garb, whose 
time-worn squaTidness Matches the time-worn face, 

f Squalino, v. slang. Obs.“~^ [f. Squall z/.i] 
intr. To squeal or squall. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 147 While Blowzy squalino’d 
like entrapped raL 

+ Squall, sbA Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 

1 , K small or insignificant person. Usu. as a 
term of abuse. 

2570 Marr. Wit A Sci. v. iii, This it is that makes me loke 
so leane, That leltes my groth, and makes me seeme asquall. 
25^ E. A. Triumphs Love ff Fortune E, But, sirra, you 
must know this same squall is the Dukes sonne. 2591 
Harrington Orl.Fur. xliii. iv, Some miser, base deformed 
squall That save his riches hath no worthy parts. 1607 
Middleton Michaelmas Term iii. i. Who w'ould think now 
this fine sophisticated squall came out of the bosom of a 
bam, and the loins of a hay-tosscr? C1630 Edw. Ford 
Ballad Norfolk Farmer's journ, London xi, A woman 
that is mighty tall. And yet her spouse a little squalL 
tranf'. 2624 Gorges Lucan ix. 405 As- his owne breed 
those [young ones that can look at the sun] he (the Eagle] 
affects; But cuery wincking squall rciects. 

2 . Applied to a girl : (see quots.). 

2607 Middleton Michaelmas Term i. ii, Wouldst thou, a 
pretty, b^utiful, juicy squall, live in a poor thrummed house 
1* th’ country? 26x1 Cotcr., Oieseau,.,a young minx, or 
little proud squall, 2^0 J. Taylor (^Vater P.) IVks. 11. 222 
The rich Gull Gallant calls her Deare and Loue, Ducl:c, 
Lambc, Squsdl, Sweetheart, Ck)ny, and his Doue. 



SQUALL. 

Sg^nall (skwjl), sbfi Also 8 squawl. [f. 

Squall ».1] 

1. A discordant or violent scream; a lotid, 
harsh cry. 

1709 W, King Misc. 518 Betty distorts her Face with 
hideous S^uaw), And Mouth of a Foot wide begins to bawl. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) II, 443 Very bad music, 
ladly executed, being rather roars or squalls than songs, 
178* WoucoT (P. Pind.ir) Odts to R.A.U xiii. Wks. 1812 I, 
42 My lovely strangers, one and all. Gave, all at once, a 
diabolic squawl. 1821 C^RR VilL Mimtr. 1 . 94 The crow- 
ing pheasant. .Betrays his lair with awkward squalls, 1833 
Hr, Martineau Manch. Sirikf vi. 69 The passing squalls 
of the baby, who, however, allowed himself to be quickly 
hushed. 1883 Century Mag. XXVIII. 1B9 Away up the 
caiion,awild.cat welcomed us with three discordant squalls. 

b. The action or habit of squalling or talking 
in a shrill voice. 

175s Conuotsteur No. 51 f 3 He was determined, that the 
babe, .should be put out to nurse, —he hated tlie squall of 
children. 1825 Creevey in C. Papers (1904) II. 87 Allho' 
these young ladies.. have all more or less of the quality 
squall, yet their manners arc particularly correct. 

1 2. Cant. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1725 New Cant. Diet.. Squawl^ a Voice : as, The Cave as 
a bien Squasvl^ the Fellow has a good Voice. 

Sg.uall (skwgl), [Of obscure origin : per- 
haps connected with prec.] 

1, A sudden and violent gust, a blast or short 
sharp storm, of wind. Orig. 2\^aut. 

sqzg BayePs Diet, Royal i, Ra/ale, Rajal, . , squaV. 
* 7*5 yoy. round World (1840) 128 It blew.. not 

only by squalls and sudden flaws but a settled terrible 
tempest. 2745 P. Thomas yml, Anson's PVyv 346 A very 
violent and sudden Squall took us quite n<head. ^ 2820 
ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 402 The squalls continued 
from flve minutes to half an hour at a time. 2842 Elpimn- 
STOKE Hist. Inti. II. 7 He was drowned, with all his family, 
in a sudden squall on the Indus. 2886 Pall Mall G. 4 OcL 
8/2 A Ashing Doat..was upset by a squall on the same day, 
and its three occupants perished. 

Comb. 1898 Daily Nrws 19 April 3/2 The squall-beaten 
shores of the Ba«:que Provinces. 

b. Const, of (wind, rain, snow, etc.). 

2748 Anson's b^oy, 1. viii, 78 We had frequent squalls of 
rain and snow. 2777 Robcrtsok Hist. Amer, (1783) I. 55 
A sudden squall of wnd. .landed them on an unknown 
island. 2844 H. H. Wilsok Brit, India I. 347 Captain Cole 
landed . .in a heavy squall of wind and rain, which effectually 
concealed his movements. 2879 Beerdohm Patagonia-^, 68 
We encountered squalls of hailstones of unusual size. 

iransf. andyf^. ? 2878 B. Harte Man on Beach 1 7 A sud- 
den flurry and gray squall of sand pipers. 2887 Stevenson 
J, Nicholson vi. Squalls of anger and lulls of sick collapse. 

c. With distinguishing terms (see quots.). 

280X Naval Chron. VI, 91 A white squall passed over. 
2823 Cradb Technol. Diet. s.v., A black squall is attended 
'with adark cloud, in distinction from a white squall, where 
there are no clouds, and a thick squall, accompanied with 
hail, sleet, &c. 2846 A. Young Diet. 293 ’I'he Arched 
Squall.. is usually distinguished by the arched form of the 
clouds near the horizon. Ibid., The Descending Squall issues 
from clouds which are formed in the lower parts of the 
atmosphere near the observer. 1889 Stevenson Lett. (1899) 
11 . 236 We had a black squall astern on the port side and a 
white squall ahead to starboard. 

2, f^, A disturbance or commotion ; a quarrel ; 
a storm : a.' In general use, (Chiefly Sc.) 

28x3 Bruce" Poems II. 29 (E.D.D.), Keep out o'" ilka 
squall aye. 2826 D. Anderson /’<7zwrj69(E,D.D.), In raisin* 
or in reddin' squals [they] Metwi’ their death. 2900 ‘Allen 
Raine * Garthoxven i, There was a squall when that was 
found out. • 

b. In the phr. look out for squalls, Orig. Naut. 
1837 Marryat Dog Fiend xxiv, Look out for squalls, 
thars all. 1850 Smedley Frank Fairlegh xxxi, ^lind your 
eye, and look out for squalls, for that's a rasper and no 
mistake. 1902 Eliz. Banks Neivspnper Girl 299 Ah ! No>y, 
1 suppose, we must look out for squalls. I suppose in this 
•book j'ou. .are going to pay off old scores. 

Cv U.S, A bad temper. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salvtag. (1824] g6 The old gentleman 
came home in quite a squall. 

Sq[uall| sb.^ local, [Of obscure origin.] A 
boggy or springy piece of ground, 

2784 Youngs Annals Agrie. II. 43 In many of their Aelds 
they are troubled with springs; they call the wet spots 
squalls. 1794 [see Spew sb. 3]. 2794 Griggs Agric. Essex 
21 Where there are squails [«V], with sand or drift gravel, 
the passages are apt to choak in a short time. 

squall (skwgl), v.^ Also 7-9 squawl (8 
squawll). [Imitative : cf. Squeal v . It is 
doubtful whether there is any direct connexion 
with some Scand. forms having the stem skvai- 
and denoting noise of various kinds.] 

■ 1. intr. To scream loudly or discordantly; a. 
Of birds or animals. 

nx63x Dravton NoaKs Flood Wks. (X748) 467/x The 
raven croaks, the carrion crow doth squall, The pye doth 
chatter, and the partridge call, a X'jzi Prior Turtle <V 
422 Begone,. And hear thy dirty Off-spring Squawl From 
Eoitles on a Suburb- Wall. [2759 Ann. Reg. 65 They said, 
that as he squalled like a cat, they would di-^ipatch him like- 
wise.] 2842 Tennyson Day-Dream 244 The parrot scream'd, 
the peacock squall'd. 1859 Miss Cary Country Life (1876) 
263 A flock of geese swimming in a shallow pond and squall- 
ing when he comes near. 1^3 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iii. 
xiii, They,. gave a cheer that.. sent the birds once more 
flying and squalling round the anchorage, 
l). Of persons, esp. children. 

The common usage. Frr.q. with a touch of contempt. ' 
i687 Mi£ce Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., The least Thing that 
mb him makes him squawl. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
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SQUAMA. 


Crew, Squawl,. cry aloud. 1724 Swift Coriuna Whs. 
2751 ni. II. 254 She seem’d to laugh and squawl in rhymes, 
x^q Goldsm. CiV, W, Ixxxv. If they be for war...l should 
advise them to have a public congress, and tnerc fairly 
sfluall at each other. 183$ Politeness fr Gd..breeding 76 
If any thin^ unpleasant happens at table, ..do not squall 
out. 2^8 riiACKERAY Van, Fair xxxlx. Seated at the 
piano with the utmost gravity, and squalling to the best of 
her power, 2883 Stevekso.s Treas. Isl. 1. v, Don’t stand 
here squalling. 

2. trans. To utter or sing in a loud discordant 
tone. Also with out. 

2703 T. Baker TunbridgeAValks i. To hear a parcel of 
Ihaiian Eunuchs, like .so many Cate, squawil out somewhat 
you don’t understand. 2762 Phil, Trans. LII, 475 The 
woman squalled out, ail of a sudden, that an adder. .bad 
slung her by the Anger. 2779 Mirror No. 34, She sung, or 
rather squalled, a song of Sacchint’s. 2835 Court Mag. VI. 
* 5 /* One of the common-place psalm tunes, squalled by 
charily children. 

t Squall], Ohs, rare. Also 8 squawl. [Of 
obscure origin.] 

1. intr. To turn the feet outwards in walking, 

a 2661 Fuller Worthies, Monmouth, iv. (1662) 54 He was 
not onely what the Latlnes call comj^emis, knocking hb 
knees together, and going out squalling with hb feet, but 
also h.nulted a little. 

2. trans. (See quot.) 

a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Squawl, to throw a wrj*. 

Sq^naller (slcw 9 *Iaj). [f. Squall 7/.1 + -E 11 I.] 
One who squalls or screams; one addicted to 
squalling ; esp. a screaming child. 

2687 Mi^ge Gt. Fr.Dict. ii, Squawler, Celui..qui crie. 
2760 Ann. Rtg. 220 Italian squallers oft dkgrace the stage. 
2796 Hunter it. St.^Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 538, I 
don't mind nosegays, nor these little rauallers [nightingales]. 
2826 Mrs. Shelley in Dowden Life Shelley^ (1B87) II. 62 
Tell me, shall you be happy to have another little squaller? 
x^x Hewlett Parish CUrk 1 . 24 Mothers always sent for 
him to calm refractory s^unllers. 2872 *A. Merion’ Odd 
Echoes Oxf. 43 Fifty ^bles too, Warranted loud squallers. 

Sqaa'llery. rare—K [f. Squall + -erv.] 
Loud and shrill singing. 

2895 Meredith Amazing Marriage xxxix. The goodly 
number ofhonest fellows in the house of music who detested 
‘ squallery '. 

Squalling (skwgdig), vb!, sb, [ft Squall v.i] 
The action of the verb ; loud discordant screaming. 

2677 Mi^ce Fr, Diet, il, Squeaking,^ or squalling. 
2712 Steele Sfect. No. 509 r 2 With the Din of Squalings, 
Oaths and Cries of Beggars, 1740 Richardson Pamela 
xxvi, (1824) I. 40, 1 intended no harm to her. .if you'd have 
left yoursquallings. 2788 Wesley B^/6r.{j872) VII. 93 That 
disagreeable noise, the squalling of young children, xpxt 
Bladiw. Mag. Feb. 271/x The squalling ofa thousand cats. 

Scraa'llmg, ///. a. [f. Squall t^.i] That 
squalls or screams. 

Chiefly said of children, with contemptuous force. 

27x2 Steele Sped. No. 479 F 2 The Noise of those 
damned Nurses and squawling Brats. 2822-7 Good Study 
Med. ^2829) I. 563 Squeaking voice. The voice shrill and 
squalling. i8z8 Scorr F. M. Perth xxii, I am glad I 
saved the squalling child's llfe.^ 2852 Thackeray Esmond 
in. V 240 Send that squalling little brat about bis business. 
+ Squally, n.l Obs. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. Of cloth : Defective (in some specific manner). 

2S$z Act 5-6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § 29 Any Clothe wblche sbalbe 

cockley, pursey, bandy, squally, rewy,..cvill burled [er&J, 
x6ox Act 43 Eliz. c. 10 § X The same Clothes being put in 
Water, are found to shrink, be rewey, pursey, squally, cock- 
ling, bandy, light, and notably faulty. 

2, (See quot.) 

2787 W. H. IXa^shkli. Norfolk Gloss. s.v..S' 7 k< 24 ^, Acrop 
of lurneps, or of corn, which is broken by vacant unproduc- 
tive patches, is said to be squally. 

Squally (skwg-li), a." Also 8 squalley. [f. 
Squall ji.3] 

1. Characterized by the prevalence of squalls. 

a. Of places, seasons, etc. 

2719 Boyer's Diet. Royal i. sx. Rafale, Cote sujeite aux 
rafales, a squally Coast. 2830 Hodgson in Raine A/rw. (i B58) 
II. 175 The hilts.. in a squally evening look very black and 
dismal. 2848 Clough Amours de Voy, iii. 48 In the squally 
seas as we lay by Opraja and Elba. 2876 Black Madcap 
Violet xlv, 388 The day was squally enough, and might turn 
to showers, 

b. Of weather. 

2727 Bailey, Squalley, inclinable to sudden Storms of 
Wind and Rain. 174S P. Thomas yrul. Anson's Voy. 25 
Squally Weather, with Hail and Snow. 2782 Nelson 22 
July in Nicolas Z?/jA (*®40 VII. p. iv, I imagine we are just 
getting into the Gulf stream by its being so very squally. 
x866 R. HI, Baliantyne Shifting Winds xiv. The weather 
became thick and squally, and continued so for several days. 
2890 SciencC’Gossip XXVI, 283 It was very squally at the 
time, with occasional showers of haiL 

2. Of the wind ; Blowing in sudden and violent 
gusts or blasts. 

2748 Anson's Voy. iii. i. 303 The wind proved squally, and 
blew so strong off shore [etc.]. i79;r Nelson 12 .Apr. in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 379 The wdnd is either in from the 
sea, or squally with calms from the mountains. xBxo Shelley 
Zastrozzi xii, ‘The towering pine-trees waved in the squally 
wind. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq, 268 The wind veered 
. .and began to blow squally from the mountain summit. 

• fg. Stormy, troublous, threatening. Chiefly 
U.S., esp. in the phr, to look squally. 

28x4 W, Irving in Life ^ Lett. (1864) I. 3x5 Affaire, I am 
afraid, are about to look squally on our Canada frontier, 
1833 ‘Maj. J. DowNiNc'fSeba Smith) Xrf/. (2835) y 
The times are nowgittin pretty squally, and if we don t look 
out sharp, things will go sul to smash. 2853 Kane GrtnneU 


E.xp. xlv. (1856)418 But for some hours things looked squallv 
enough. 2876 hlRs. H. Wood Parkwater (1879) 284 In the 
midU of her squally bargaining with the Ash'-vendor. 
i" Squalffl. Obs.^"^ (Meaning obscure.) 
c 2530 Calisto ff Melebea 422, 1 haue..sene her trynkeltys 
hwpayntyng, ihyngys inumerable,Squalmys & balmys. 
Sq[UailodoZl (skw^d^dpn). Palxont. [raod.L, 
Squalodon, f. L. squahts Squalus+Gi. oSovt-, 
oSovs tooth.] A genus of fossil cetaceans found 
in Miocene and early Pliocene formations; a ceta- 
cean belonging to this genus. 

xBxz Darwin Orig, SJ>ec, (ed. 6) xi. 302 The tertiary Zeu. 
glodon and Squalodon.. are considered by Professor Huxley 
to be undoubtedly cetaceans. C2880 Cassells Nat. Hist. 

11. 247 The Squalodons are known chiefly from the skull 

So Squa*lodont. Also attrib, 

X889N1CHOLSON & LYDEKKER/'<T/arrwrr 7 /r 7 ^y(ed. 3 )lI.i 3 o 6 
The extinct Squalodonts were formerly classed with the 
Zcuglodontidse. 2899 Proc. Zool. See. 919 There is one 
detached tooth remaining, which is of the same Squalodont 
tJTe. 

Sc[ 1 ialoid (skw^*loid),n. and sb. [f.L. squahts 

Squalus : see -oid.] 

A. adj. Shark-like ; comprising the sharks. 
.Auckland Geql. ff Min. xiv. § 13 (1837) 1 , 280 note. In 

the third, or Squaloid division of fossils of the family, 2852 
Ansted Phys. Geog. xii. in Man. Geog. Set. I. 380 With the 
exception of the Squaloid, or Shark family, 

B. sb. A fish of the shark family. 

1836 Buckland Ceol. ^ Min. xiv. § 23 (2837, I. 287 The 
third family of Squaloids, or true Sharks, commences with 
the Cretaceous formation. 2862 Dana Man. Geol. 278 The 
squaloids have an elongated body. 

S^nalor (skwg'loi, skwji*16i). Also 7 squal- 
our, 7-8 squallor. [a. L, squalor, ft squalere to 
be dr)*, rough, dirty, etc. So It. squallore, OF, 
sgttaiietirJl 

1. The state or condition of being physically 
squalid ; a combination of misery and dirt 
2621 'Bvseron Anai. Mel. 207 What can poverty giue els, hut 
beggery*, fulsome nastlnesse, squalor, ..drudgery, labor, vgli- 
nesse ? 2635 Swan Spec. M. vir. § 3 (1643) 320 without light 
..each parcel of the worlds fabrlck [would] lie buried In., 
dismal! squalour. 2650 Bulwer 172 The Vice 
of this denominated Vertue is Squalor. 27x4 Mandeville 
Fable Bees (1733) 1 . 361 The dirt and squallor,.. his pastimes 
and recreations would be all abominable. 2858 Ha>vthorne 
Fr. 4- It. Notedks. 11 . 198 Hovel piled upon hovel,— squalor 
immortalized in undecaying stone. 1877 Black Green Past. 
vii, These wretched people living in squalor and ignorance 
and misery. 

b. fig. The quality of being morally sqnalid, 

2860 Emerson Coud.Lifefx. Worship, In creeds never was 
such levity ; witness the . . squalor of Mesmerism, the delira- 
tion of rappings. 

1 2. Aridity or roughness. Obs,’^'^ 

<22637 JossoN Diseov. Wks, (1641) 116 Let them, .no 
lesse take heed, that their new flowers and sweetnesse doe 
not as much corrupt, as the others drinesse, and squallor. 

+ Sq.Xialper, v. Ohs. rard""^, [Cf, MSw, and 
S\v. sqvaipa, MDa, sqvalpe, to shake, agitate (a 
liquid).] trans. To agitate, disorder. 

CXS30 Judic, Urines ii. xii 40b, The humours.. which 
afore were so squalpred & so distrublyd in y» body. 

II Sq.'ualus (skw^’lus). PI. squali. \h.squalus, 
some sea-fish.] A shark. 

2753 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s.v. , The squalus with a long- 
pointed and bony snout. Ibid., The smooth squalus with 
granulous teeth. 2784 Ann. Reg. 241 The squalus or true 
tyger shark, uncommon on ourcoasts. 28x6 Tuckey Narr, 
Exped. R. Zaire il (18x8) 40 We also took a small squalus, 
of a species new to us. 2854 Badham Halieut. 426 The 
ancients have left us many lively representations of the san- 
guinary proceedings of these ill-omened Squall 
t Sq,Tiam. Obs. rare. Also q squamiE. [ad. 
L. sqaania : see next and cf. Squajie.] A scale. 

x66z Lovell Hist. Anivi. tj- Min. 22 Therefore burnt, to- 
gether with the floures, rust, and squamras it’s kept by 
apothecaries to dry and bind. 27*9 Evelyn's Sylva ii.iii. 118 
The Kernels and Nuts, which may be gotten out of their.. 
Cones, clogs, and squams by exposing them to the sun. « 

II Squama (skwffi*ma), PI. squamSB, Also 
8 squamma. [L. squama scale (in various senses); 
cf. Squame. So It. squama, squamma.'] 

1. Zool. A scale as part of the integument of 
a fish, reptile, or insect. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Squama, the Scale of a Fish, 
Serpent, &c. 2728 [see 2], 1817 Kirby & Sp. Entamol. JL 
•xvii. 77 This species .. borrowing the abdominal squama 
from the former [genus], and the sting from the latter. 2819 
Sa.mouelle Enicrnol. Compend. 250 Very squamous, the 
squamae porrected in bundles. 2856 W. Clark ban der 
Hoeven's Zool. I. 321 Poisers covered with large squamae . 

b. Path. A small portion of epidermis morbidly 
developed in the form of a scale. 

2876 Bristowe Th. ^ Preut. Med (2878)311 The squama 
also vary in colour, consistence, thickness atm form. - 

2. Anat. A thin scaly portion of a bone, esp. 01 

the temporal bone. ^ ^ 

2728 Chambers CycL , Squaturuous , m Anatomy, a _. 
th/t given to the SpnrioSs or false Sutures of the Shull , 
because composed of Squamuix or Scaj« uoocr 

Fishes. 1866 Huxlev Prthht. Eem. 9 « 


!• ishes. iWK» HUXLEY rrentsi. 

part of the occipital squama ts point 

2877 Burnett Ear 42 The canal is represented at that point 
by the curved lower edge of the squama, 

f;,8^L7l°fvm'/o/;.^.heVir.uesoftheH 
sidem SfeSarauSia:, orsuitile transparent Leaves. 1775 J. 
jENK?nsostS^;<r-.FrvV.A^^ 
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growing out of the leaf. 1830 Lindley Nai. Syst. Bot, 277 
The one^fiowered species of SchcenuSj in w'hich a single 
naked flower is surrounded by several imbricated squama. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 393/2 Examples of the squama are 
seen in those parts of the amentum or calkin which contain 
the organs of reproduction. 1861 Bentley Afan, Bot* 190 
The bracts of that kind of inflorescence called an Amentum 
or Catkin.. are termed or scales* 

Hence Sguama'ceous < 2 ., furnished with scales. 

1857 A. Gray First Less. Bat. {i860) 231. 

Squamash, erron. variant of Quamash. 

18^ Baijour Alan. Boi. § 3078 In the Oregon and hlis- 
Soun districts of North America, the bulbs of Gamassia 
esciilcnta^ Gamass or Squamash, are also employed in a 
similar manner. 

S^namate (sk\v^*ma), a, [ad. L. squamat- 
us, i. squama Squama.] Provided or covered vrith 
squamse or scales. 

a. Zool, and Ent. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 338 
Sguajuate,..-w\n%s covered with minute scales. Ex. Le^i^ 
doptera,^ 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 460/2 Other very remark- 
able extinct terrestrial species of gigantic squamate Saurians. 
1870 Rolleston Anivt. Life Introd. 58 In the Squamate 
Reptiles. .in which theheart has not four. .separate cavities, 

b. Bot. 1848 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) I. 314 The un- 
disputed afflnity wnth bulbs, whether tunicate or squamate. 
18^ Treas. Bot, 2089/2 Squamate, covered with small 
scale.like leaves. 


So Squamated a, (In 8 squamm-.) rare 
1752 J. Hill Hist, Anim. $8 The body is formed of eight 
squammated joints, or has so many separate folds. 

SciTiama'tioii. Squama. See-ATiON.] 

The condition or character of being covered with 
scales ; a special mode or form of this. 

1851 Nature No. 627. z/r A Pala»nkcoid fish showing 
a condition of squamatlon almost identical with that of 
Polyodon. 2889 Nicholson & Lydekker Palsoniology (ed. 
3) II. 987 A fish from the Muschelkalk..has been made the 
type of the genus Prohalecites on account of peculiar features 
in its squamaiion. 1900 Nature 20 Sept. 507/1 Rurynotus 
..still retains the pal^nlscid squamation. 

Squamato-, combining form, after L. types, 
of Squamate a., in the sense 'scaly and — •*, as 
squamato-granulous, -tuberculate. 

1852 Dana Crust, 1. 423 The hand is minutely squamaio- 
granulous. Ibid, i. 517 Surface of body without spines, 
squamato-tuberculate. 

S^name (skw^bm). Also 5 swame, 7 equamme. 
[ad. OF. esqttame {escame, also scame, sqitamme, 
mod.F. squamc) or L. squama Squama.] 
f.L A scale (of iron, or on the skin or eyes). 
CZ386 Chaucer Can, Yeom, Prol, ff T. 206 What scholde 
I..bcsy me to telle yow the names, As orpimeot, brent 
bones, yren squames, That into poudre grounden ben ful 
smal? c s^oQ Lanfranc's Cirurr. 189 Furfureabenamaner 
of squaml^ i. schellis comep of brennyng 'S in 
sk}*n. a Z470 Harding Ckron. Ixiil, In whose bloodde bathed 
he should naue been, Hts leprous swames lv,r. squam>*s] to 
haue washed of dene, c 1485 Digby Alyst, (1882) 11. 298 ITie 
swame ys fallyn from my eyes iwayne. x66i Lovell Hist, 
Anim, 4- Min. 12 The flouers bind, represse cxcrescencies, 
and cleare the eyes of the Squamme. 
jftz* Caxton Gold. Leg, 227/2 Take thynfiitnj'tees of 
human3'te and caste away the squames of prj’de. 

+ 2. App. some species of fish or shell-fish, Obs. 
1393 Earl Derby s Exp, Item pro pikcrell 

et creuez, j duafavlijs; item pro squames, xls; item pro 
kokkel, xxij s. Ibid. 216 Item pro squamez, xl s. 

3. ^OU =SqUA3IA T. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Irw, Anim, w. 339 In th«e genera 
the scaphocerlte, or squame, usually attached to the base of 
the antenna, is absent. i883 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, 
JLife 269 The second joint, .bears an exopodite in the shape 
of a scale or * squame *. 

. Squame 'llate, a, Bot, [f. modX. squdmella, 
dim. of squama Squama.] ‘ Furnished with little 
scales.’ 

; 1857 A Gray First Less, Bot. 231. 

‘ Squamieoxis, Now rare or Obs, Also 
7 , 9 squamm-. [ad. X. squdmeus, f. L. squama 
Squama.] Furnished or covered with scales; scaly. 

1676 Grew Anat. FI,, Anat, Ft. (1682) 175 Leaves are 
Membraneous, as the greater part; Squameous, as Abies, 
or Filamentous. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 1 14 Such are the bones 
of ^Vhales, Sea.borses, and the bones of all the squammeous 
kind. 1721 Bailey, Squameous, scaly or like Scales. 1829 
Griffith tr, Cuvier VIII. 85 Squammeous Pigeon, Columba 
Squamosa, 

Sq.nami'ferous, a. Zool. and Bot. [f. L. 
sqtidmifer'. see Squama and -ruBOUs.] Bearing or 
provided with scales ; squamigerons. 

1748 Martik Inst. Lang., Squamiferms, bearing scales. 
1S56 W. Clark Van der Hocaen's Zool. 1. 246 Feet destitute 
of squama, .alternate with squamiferous feet. 1866 J. Smith 
Ferns Brit. ^ For.UZig)qt Fronds., rarelj- simple, smootb, 
villose, or squamiferous. 

Sq[ua'inifonn, a. Zool. and Bot, [ad. mod. 
L. squdmifomiis : see Squama and -form. ■ So 
F. squamiforme^ Having the shape of a scale 


or scales. 

1828-22 Webster, Sguamifomt, having the form or shape 
of 1828 Staek F/em. Nat. Hist. II. 165 The 

pednncle with squamiform teeth. 1832 Dana Crust, i. 518 
The gastric tspine] has three or four squamiform tuhercies, 
posterior to iL 

Squami^y, t'. In 9 squamm-. [LSquam-a + 
-f llFV 1 To make scales ; to cover with scales. 

■ '■1850 D. Kino Geot. H Relig. 175 Undl he Wme covered 
with scales from the squammifying power of the sea. 


Sg.nami'gerOTlS, a. [f. L. squamiger-. see 
Squama and -gerous.] Scale-bearing; squami- 
ferons. 

1656 BLOtiNTG&Miitfr, Sguatnigerous, that hath or beareth 
scales; simly. _ 1826 Kirov &. Sv. Entomal. III. Kxxvi. 711 
The pedicle is..squamigerous in Forsnica. 183s Kirby 
Hab.gr Inst. Anim. II, xvii, 151 The various piligerous, 
plumigerous, pennigerous, and squamigerous animals, 
Sg^uamo- (skwe''md), used as comb, form of 
Squama, chiefly in terms of Anat. relating to the 
sqnamons bones, as sqnamo-occipUal, -parietal, 
-sphenoidal, -temporal ; also in the sense of ‘ scaly 
as squamo-epiihelial. Cf. Sqhamoso-. 

2846 Owen Vertebrate Animals I. 1x2 The squarao- 
temporal bone and the malar bone of higher animals. z8^ 
Holden Human Osteology 93 The squamous part of the 
temporal is connected.. to the great wing of the sphenoid 
by the * squamo-sphenoidal * suture. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. 1 . 135 Squamo-epithellal cancer extends to the 
glands, hut not generally to the viscera. 2904 Duckworth 
Morphol. fy Antkropol, x. 229 The. .point of confluence of 
the lambdoid, squamo-parietal and squamoocctpital sutures. 
Sq[tiaiaosal (skwamda-sal), a. and sb. Anat. 
[f next + -Ah.] 

A. adj. 1. Squamosal bone, the sqnamons bone. 

2849-52 Fodds Cycl. Anat, IV. 940/1 In all the mammalia 

it articubtes..with the squamous clement of the temporal 
—the .squamosal bone. 2875 Huxley in Encycl, Brit, 1. 754/1 
The T-shaped squamosal bone, .sends a broad, flat process 
inwards. 

2. Of or pertaining to the squamous bone. 

1863 Hxsxis.v Evid, Alan's Place Nat, in. 142 Notwith- 
stancfingthe great length of the skull.. the squamosal suture 
is verj’ straight, Rolleston Anim, Life Introd. 43 
The lower jaw articulates directly with the squamosal 
element of the cranial walls. 

B. sb. The squamosal bone or squamous portion 
of the temporal bone. 

2848 Owen Homol, Veriehr, Skel, 246 The chief bulk of 
this segment of the brain is protected., by the intercalated 
squamosals. 2866 Huxley Prehist. Rem, Caithn. 86 The 
upper contour of the squamosa! is nearly straight. 2884 
Coucs N, Amer, Birds 157 The Squamosal.. bounds the 
brain-box laterally. 

Sg,TiaillOSe (skwampa*s), £1. Also 7-9 squam- 
mose. [ad. L. squdmos-us, f. squama scale.] 

1. Covered or furnished with scales ; scaly. 

i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- iI//«.Isagoge a 3, Fishes, which 
are. .Marine and Fluviatile both, and are squammose, or 
scaled. 1695 Woodward Nat, Hist, Earth f. 32 The Teeth 
and Bones of the cartilaginous and squammose Fishes. 2752 
J. Hill Hist. Aninu 222 There atwaj’S stands a large fleshy 
and squammose apophysis at the top of each of these [finsj. 
1826 KtRBY& Sp. Eniomol,W,2T^ Squamose, covered with 
minute scales. 1854 Badkam Halieut, 259 No fish of the 
same inches is more broadly squamose than the Carp. 2856 
W, Clark Van der Hoeven's^ Zool, 298 Body depress^, 
squamose, not saltatory, terminated by 3 subequal seise. 

2. Anat, « Squamous a, 1 % i b. 

[2699 P/iil, Trans. XX1.^X42 The Squammosa part of the 
Temporal Bones ^vas wanting.) 2708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 
173 it was in the Interior part of the Squamose Bone. 
2758 J. S. Le Dran*s Observ, Surg. (»77i) Expl. Fig. i, 
The Squamose Suture of the Temporal Bones. 2847 H. 
Miller 7VjAi?<jr>6rvi. (2857)214 It overrode by a squamose 
suture the lower plates with which it came in contacL 

3. Bot. = Squa 3 ious a, 3 , 

1732 P. Miller Card, Diet. s.y. Abies, Soaking them all 
Ni^t in Water. .will cause their squamose Cells to open. 
27^ J. Introd. Bot.w. xxxi. {1765) 152 Fritillaria, with 
a squamose Bulb. 1857 Henfrey Bot. § 47 Bulbs arc named, 
according to the character of their leaf-scales, scaly or 
squamose, when these only partially overlap. 2857 M. J. 
Berkeley CryPtog. Bot. zyi The outer coat assumes various 
forms, being floccosc, furforaceous, or squamose. 1879 A. 
Gray Struct. Bot, (ed. 6) 40 ITie squamose (scaledike) 
character of this covering. 

4. Path. = Squamous a, 6. 

1822-7 Good Study Ated,^ {2829) V. 547 Hence a great 
variety of superficial eruptions, papulous, pustulous, and 
ichorous, squammose, or furfuraceous. Ibid, 623 Various 
other species of squamose or leprous aflections of the skin. 
Hence Squamo’sely adv, ; Sqnamo'seness. 

2727 Bailey, Scaliness. 2822 J. Papionson 

Ouil, Oryctol, 227 Backs squamosely serratM. Ibid. 223 
Sides squamosely scabrous. 

SqriamO'Sity. rare. [f. Squamose a. + -iiv.] 
The state or character of being covered ivith scales. 

177s in Ash. 1904 Ann. ^ Mag. Nat. Hist. Aug. 107 Their 
scries of punctures more regular and distinct, squamosity 
more infuscate. 

Sg,uazilOSO« (skwam^a*S£>), used as combining 
form of SQUA3IOSE a., in the sense * sqnamons and 
— *, as squamoso-dentated, ^imbricated, -radiate ; 
or in terms of Anat, relating to the sqnamons 
bones, as sqsiamoso'-maxillaty, -parietal, -temporal, 
-zygofjiaiic, 

2822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 217 Ribs carinated, 
squaraoso-dentated, rather rough. Ibid, 223 ^V^th twenty 
squamoso-imbricai^ raj^. 1843 Pemty Cycl. XXV. 269/2 
The whorls turgidly convex, squamoso-radiate at the 
margin. 2875 Encycl. Brit, 1 . 874/1 The squamoso-temporal 
region of the skulk 

Sq^uaiUOUS (skw^'m^s), d. Also 6 scamous, 
squaznus, 8 squammous, [ad. L. squamdsus, f. 
squama SQUABfA, So It, squamosa, Sp. escamoso, 
OFr. scamottx, scasnmesix, F. squam{m)eux,'\ 

1. Anat. a. Squamous bone, part, portion, the 
thin and scaly part of the temporal bone, situated 
in the temple. 


2541 R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chirurg. Divb, Ye 
bones that are called Petrous. . . Also they be called Scamous 
for they be conioynte in maner of the scales of a fvssh?^ 
with the sayde parietalles. 

2778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) I. 345/2 One [part of the bonel 
..IS called the squamous, or scaly part. 2808 Med. yml, 
XIX. 39s The Squamous portion of the Temporal Bone! 
1842 Penny Cycl, XXII. 79/2 The squamous bone or portion 
has a roundish form. 1876 Trans, Clinical Soc. iX. 16 
The skull narrows, leaving. .prominent ridges which mark 
the junction between the squamous and parietal bones. 

D. Of a suture: Formed by thin overlapping 
parts resembling scales. 

1709^ Phil, Trans, XXVII, 204 From thence it [the Os 
Alaxilla} runs obliauely backward, and is articulated with 
the Os Patati by a broad squamous Suture. 2741 A. Monro 
Anat. (cd. 3) 73 The Squamous Agglutinations or False 
Sutures are one of each Side, a little above the Ear. 2836 
Buckland Geol. 4- Min. II. 55 ITie overlapping, or squamous 
suture by which the Collar is fitted to. .the calcareous 
Sheath of the Siphon. 2866 Huxley Prehist, Rem. Caithn, 
151 The contained cerebral substance could only expand at 
the sides in the situation of the squamous sutures. 

c. (See qiiot.) 

2854 Owen m Ords Circ.Sci., Org. Nat, 1 . 173 In the cod 
..most of the bones. .have what, In anatomy, is (mlled the 
‘squamous* character and mode of union, being flailcne^ 
thinned off at the edge, and overbpping one another. 

2. Containing scale-like particles, rare’^^. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixxiii, 23 b, In this matter lake 

good bede that thou do marke a furfurous utyme from a 
semamus water, and a squamus water from a skaly water. 

3. Bot, Furnished or covered with, composed of, 
squamse or scales. 

261^ Sir T, Browne Card, Cyrus iii, In the squamous heads 
of Scabious Knapweed,.. and in the Scaly composure of the 
Oak-Rose. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 73 Many squamous 
shining hollow heads hanging upon slender stalls. 1731 P. 
Miller Card. Diet, s.v. virga. The Calyx (or Flower-cup) 
is squamous. 2785 Martyn Lett. Bot. C2794) 1. 24 [The root] 
of the lily is squamous, or composed of scales. x86x Hulmc 
tr. AIoguin-Taudon 11. 111, v, 252 The Squamous Gall, which 
Reaumur called Artichoke Gall, is.. found on the English 
Oak.^ 2870 Bentley Alan, Bot. (ed. 2) 282 The bracts are 
described as squamous or scaly. 

4. = Squamose a. i. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 142 Squamous River Fish. 2747 
Gentl, Alag. XVII. 461 Others [sc, squares of skin] irregu- 
lar and rough, and even squamous, like tubercles, 2706 
Morse Atner, Geog. I. 218 Blue bellied, squamous lizards, 
several varieties. 28x9 H. Busk Vestriad 11. 84 The brawny 
Tritons, with their weedy hair, ITieir squamous tails, and 
slimy shoulders bare. 2854 S. P. Woodward Alollusca il 
282 The lower valves of some Spondyli are squamous or 
spiny,— the upper, pbin. 

5. Of substances : Composed of scales. 

a 2728 Woodward Fossils i. 57 The squamous or foliaceous 
Talc and Mica. 2835-^ Todds Cyel, Auai, I. 208/2 He 
considers each little band as being composed of two sub- 
stances, one fleshy, which contracts upon dmng, the other 
squamous. 2860 Tanner Pregnancy it 79 The epithelium 
of the mucous coat..isofthetes5eIIated or squamous variety. 
2B72 )A\3'XL'EX Physiol, xii, 275 Squamous epithelium gener- 
ally consists of many byexs of cells, one over the other. 

6 . Path, Of skin-diseases : Characterized by the 
development of scales or laminx of skin. 

2B43 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. Aled. xx. 247 note, A copious 
eruption often combining the licbenous and the squamous 
forms. 1873 B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 60 A squamous 
eruption, not confined to any particular part, but espedally 
aflecting the chest. 2876 DuHBiNGi7/r. Skin z6a Squamous 
eczema may be. .merely an ephemeral stage of the dbease. 

Comb. 2891 Moulun Surg. 239 The fatty change is 
common . . in squamous-celled epitheliomata. 

7. Of armour : Scaly, scaled ; laminated, 

2845 C, H. Smith in KJtto Cycl. Bibl. Lit. s.v. Arms, The 
term..* scales in the case of Golbth’s armour, denotes the 
squamous kind. 2B58 Kirro Daily^Bihle Iltusir. HI. 225 
Tne squamous arrangement of the pieces of metal. 

Hence Sgna’znotisly adv.\ Sqna'monsness. 

277s Ash, Squamousness, the state of being squaraoa^ 
1822 Parkinson Ouil. Osyctol* 223 Pecten scabrellus : sub- 
orbicular, ..squamously denticubted. 

II S^uamula* (skwJ^'mizTla). Zoo/., Bnt., and 
Bot. [L., dim. of squama scale.] A small scale ; 
a squamnle. 

2754 Diet, Arts fy Sci, s.v. Lepidopiera, Four wings, which 
are covered with imbricated squamubs. 2822 J, Parkinson 
Oud. Oryctol. 25 The central part assumes the figure of a 
squamub. 1830 Lindley iVa/. Syst. Bot. 294 In certain other 
genera, as Bambusa, and Slipa, a third squamub exists. 

S^uamnla’tion. [£ prec- or next.] An 
arrangement of small scales. 

x886 P. L. ScLATER Catal. Birds Brit. ATus. XI. 222 Neck- 
and breast-feathers black edged with green or blue, forming 
squaraubtions. 

(skw^'mi/fl). Zool, and Bot, [An- 
glicized f. SQUAMUbA.] = SQUAilULA. 

2858 W. Clark Van derHoeven's Zool. II. 71 Skin naked 
in the interstices, rough with small dispersed squamules. 
1887 W; Phillips Brit, Discomyceies 23 Stem .. granular 
with minute squamules. 

' S^.U^'^SHuifoinu, a. [ad. mod.L. squdmztli^ 
fomiisi see Squamula and -fobji.] Having the 
shape or character of a squamula. 

2882 Encycl. Brit, XXII. 562/1 Thallus. .squamulhbrm 
or granulose with the gonimia subsolitarj*. 

' a. Bot. Also equamm-. [ad. 

mod.L. squdmulds-us : see Squamula and -ose.] ' 
Furnished or covered tvith small scales. 

1846 Proc. Bervj. Nat Club 11.^174 Veil. .thickly covered 
with the same powder as the pileus, but more distinctly 
squammulose, 2857 M. J. Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 
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Many other forms are assumed by the crusts of Lichens 
the squamulose form an analogous hypertrophy. 1887 W. 
PitiLUPS Brit, Dhcomycetcs 3 Stem. .soft, white, squam- 
ulose on the surface. 

tSqua'luy, a, Ohs, rare. [f. L. squCwta 
Squama.] Covered with scales ; scaly. 

155* R. D. HyPnerotomdchia 28 b, A Dragon, . . her squamy 
..hide trailing utoh the flowerd pavement. X599 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffc 27 This captaine of the squamy cattcll [sc. the 
herring]. 16x2 Shelton Quix, 11. vl 1. 07 Thedreadful Howls 
Of ravening Wolf, and Hissing terrible Of squamy Serpent* 
S^LTiailder (skwg-ndaj), s 6 . [f. next.] The 
act of squandering; extravagant expenditure; an 
instance of this. Also^ff. 

1709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) I. 27 Will he one 
Day set it all at Stake upon a Royal Cast, an Imperial 
Squander?^ Or descend to his Grave, choak’d with greedi* 
ness of Gain ? Ibid. IV, 136 He . . did not care to make an 
ostentatious Squander of nis own Person and Valour, and 
therefore would be manag'd. x8o6 Inq. St. Nation 92 
(Todd), The waste of our resources, and the squander of our 
opportunities. 1859 Cornwallis Nesu li^orld I. 27 He is a 
prodigal paymaster^ and in the school of squander, com- 
pletely takes the shine out of the ‘ Britishers '. 1893 F. F. 
ftlooRE Gray Eye or So II. 118 There's not much of a 
squander in the deal when I get value for it. 

St^uander (skwg ndsj), v, [Of obscure origin.] 

1. irons. In pa. pple. a. Of things: To be 
scattered over a comparatively wide surface or area. 

1596 SiiAKS. Merck. V. i. iiL 22 He hath a third [ship] at 
Mexico, a fourth for England, and other ventures hec hath, 
squandred abroad, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 267 The 
present condition of the Jews, . .now grown contemptible^^and 
strangely squandered up and down the world. Ibid. II. 20 
In many thousand Islands that lye squandred in the vast 
Ocean. 1847 Halliwell s.v., * His family arc all grown up, 
and squandered about the country,* i.c. settled in different 
places. 1882 C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. ix. 223 The fallen 
timber obstructed the streams, the rivers were squandered 
in the reedy morasses, 

b. Brought to disintegration or dissolution, 
x6xo GauUieds Rodomontados D j b, She shall no sooner 
be falhe downe there, but she shall be squandered into dust 
& pow[d]er. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. viL § 4 And 
so they would rot upon the Ground before they be spent, or 
be squander'd away in a moment of lime, 

2 . To drive off in various directions ; to cause to 
scatter or disperse. 

x6^7 Sanderson Sernt. (1674) 37 To tend his Forces., 
against the strongest Troops of the enemy; and to squan- 
der and break through the thickest ranks. 1666 Drvden 
Ann, Mired). Ixvli, They charge, recharge, and all along the 
sea They drive and squander the huge Belgian flecL 2697 
— AEneid ii. 571 The troops we squander'd first, again appear 
From sev’ral quarters, and inclose the rear. x8i8 Wilbra- 
HAM Chesh, Gloss, s.v,, To squander a covey of partridges. 
iBgx Atkinson Last of GtanUkillers 96 The stones that had 
been laid in coarse, had been squandered about anyhow. 

b. Mining, (See quot.) 

288^ Gresley Gloss, CoaLm. 233 Squander, to beat or kill 
(extinguish) an underground fire. 

8. To spend (money, goods, etc.) recklessly, 
prodigally, or lavishly; to expend extravagantly, 
profusely, or wastefully. Also const, ott. 

The most common usage. Freq. since z8xa 
IS93 Nashe Christ’s T, 45 Fooles shall squander in an 
hour^all the auarice of their ambitious wise Auncesters. 
1623 (JocKERAM I, Squattder, laulshly to consumeones estate, 
1727-46 Thomson 1638 The cruel welch, ^Vho., 

has squandered vile, Upon his scoundrel train, what might 
have' cheered A drooping family of modest worth. X783 
Burke Re/>. Aff. India Wks. 1842 II. 33 llie cultivators,, 
would squander part of the money, and not be able to com- 
plete their engagements to the full. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. ilL' I, 323 Of the great sums, .part had been embezzled 
by cunning politicians, and part squandered on buffoons and 
foreign courtesans. i83x "W. G. ^Marshall Tkrotigh Amer. 
i. xo Millions of dollars. .have been squandered over the 
work. 

absol. X710 Swift Change in Queen Anne’s Ministry\IVz. 
1841 1. 283 He was grown needy by squandering upon his 
vices. XW3 Geo. Eliot Romola xx, To squander with one 
band till they have been fain to beg with the other, 
b. With away. 

■x6xx COTGR-, Fricasser,. .10 spend, or squander all away. 
x66x Vertiey Mem. (1907) II. 170, 1 have noe great mind to 
squander away;^xoo. 1^7 A, Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 
X. 264 Don Pmlippo..soon squandered away two or three 
^ousand Crowns, that were lent him. a 1763 W. King 
Polit. Lit, Anted. (1819) 17 The public money is squan- 
dered away in pensions. 17^ J. williams Min. Kingd. 1. 
204 Our schemes.. will.. squander away the public money 
upon unnecessary projects. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xx. 
IV. 489 Neale,, .after squandering away two fortunes, had 
been glad to become groom porter at the palace. 1885 Miss 
Braddon Wyllards Weird I. i. 19 He squandered every 
shilling of his small patrimony away. 

4 . To spend or employ (time) wastefully; to 
waste. Also with away, 

1693 Stillingfl. Serm. (1^8) III. x. 409 How much time 
is squandred away in Vanity and Folly? asjai Prior 
Vicar of Bray <5- Sir T. Moor 232 Alas how we squander 
away our Days without doing our Duty. 1757 Chkterf. 
Ze//.cccxxiii. (1792) IV. 99 Have I employed my time, or 
liave_ I squandered it ? x8^ Borrow Bible in Spain i, They 
considered the time occupied in learning as so much squan- 
dered away. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. no Such time 
I’ve squandered o'er the history. 

5 . To spend profusely, without securing adequate 
return ; to use in a wasteful manner. 

17x6-7 Bentley Serm, xi. 389 If he squander his Talents 
in Luxury. 2758 Johnson /^/ rr No. x T 11 No words are 
to be ^uandered xn declaration of esteem, or confessions of 
inability. 1795 Burke Regie, Peace (1892) 89 If they were 
to send us far from the aid of out IUng,..to squander us 


a\vay in the most pestilential climates. ,04, Loven 
.rtnrfj'xlvii.’Ihe extraordinary capersTom cut on theocca- 
^on, and the unheard.of lies he squandered. 1857 Buckle 
C ioi/rr. I. XL 615 The resources of the country were squan- 
dered to an imprecedented extent. 1900 G. T. Stokes 
worthies Irish Church xii. 33a Much valuable enthusiasm 
was squandered. 

6 . intr. To roam about ; to wander. 

2630 T. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. t. 131/2 But at last (I 
squandring vp and downe)., I happened into a Cauc. x8<o 
Bentleys Mtsc, Jan. ^7 The way they squander about in 
pairs and single ones is edifying. 

7 * To disperse in various directions ; to scatter, 
1823 Jefferson Wnt, (1830) IV. 367 Each shifted for him- 
self, and left his brethren to squander and do the same as 
they cpuld,^ 1827 Scott in Croker Papers (1884) I. xi. 3x9 
The disposition seems as if some Yankee general had given 
the command, ‘Split and Squander*. i86x AIetcalfe Oxon. 
10)1 in Iceland 256 His reverence continues his mad career 
among the horses, who squander right and left in alarm. 

Sq,ua-ndered,;5^/. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Dispersed; scattered. 

CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 329 This once select nation 
of God.. is become now a scorned squandered people all 
the earth over. t 6 Qt Dryden Span. Friar i, Upon the 
Skirts Of Airagon our squanderM Troops he rallies. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Lect, vii. 231 ’lls necessary that these 
squander'd Atoms should convene and unite. 1820 Clare 
Rural Life <cd. 2) xx8 Beckoning hints. .That guide the 
squander’d covey home. 1883 Pennell-El-mihrst Crriiw 
of Leicestersh. 236 Six men were a quarter of a mile to the 
good of their squandered field. 

2 . Spent profusely or extravagantly. 

x8ox Southey Thalaba i. xxxM,^Vhatwas to him thesquan- 
dcr’d wealth 7 2851 Helps Couip. Solit, x, 195 He sees what 
he might have done with the squandered resources. 

iransf. 2897 Westm, Gas. 4 Sept. 2/3 Squandered love was 
never olessed. 

Squanderer (skw*9n(l3roj). [f. as prec.] One 
who squanders or spends extravagantly. 

x6xz CoTCR., Sacre^, ,a spendall, vnthrift, squanderer. 2656 
Earl Monm. tr. BoccalinVs Advts./r, Panuus. i. xix. 
(1674) 20 By giving past iiumber or measure, they deserve 
rather to be esteemed foolish squanderers, than vertuously 
LiberaL 2742 Richariison Pamela IV, 369 This would., 
instruct him., to avoid being a Squanderer or Waster. 2791 
CowpER Odyss. XIV. 117 Witness how fast the squanderers 
use his wine, 2863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. xvL 406 
Squanderers and gamblers have no sense of justice. 

iransf. c 1830 Landor Prose Pieces Wks. 2846 II. 465 Far 
differently ought we to estimate the squanderers of human 
blood, and the scomers of human tears. 

Sq'aa'ndering', vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] The 
action of spending lavishly or prodigally. Also 
with away. 

2632 Sherwood, A squandering, bobanee, bohans. 1677 
Mi^e Fr. Diet. it. s.v., A SquandWing away, vjzi Bailey, 
Profuseness, a. .lavishness or squandering of Money. X7« 
Scots Mag. XV. 79/1 Our granting of a subsidy.. woulcf be 
worse than squandering. 2827-8 <3>8BBTT^«Hr. f/.5’.(x822) 
228 This squandering causes heavy taxes. 1859 Holland 
Gold Foil xxvx. 316 'Fhe squandering of precious means by 
organized bands of sane business men. 

iransf, and fig. 2763 D. Arnot in Life M, Bruce (1914) 
viL 200 Nothing Is more shameful than the squandering 
away of time. 2839-40 W, Irving Cktyn. Wolfert’s Roost 
(2855) 65 He bad experienced. .its dissipation of the spirits, 
and squanderings of the heart. 

Squa ndering,///- a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . a. Of persons; Given to squander; spending 
lavishly or extravagantly. 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. 234 My wife.. Shall not 
ywis be bused by the squandring Polio so. 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char, n. x. § 5. 43 Transcendental relations of Action. 
..Squandring, lavish, profuse. 2708 King Cookery 
2776 111. 78 Squandering of wealth, impatient of advice. 
2845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 53 All ^vas certain .the oaks 
[had not] to tremble at the axe of the squandering heir. 

b. Of conduct, etc. : Characterized by extrava- 
gant expenditure. 

2726 Bolingbroke Study Hist. viii. Wks. ^54 II. 472 The 
reign of false and squandering policy, .will finally compleat 
our ruin. 2849 Craig, Squanderittgly, in a squandering 
manner. 

2 . Straying, straggling ; spreading abroad. Now 
dial. 

x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. viL 57 The Wise-mans folly is 
anathomiz’d Euen by the squandring glances of the fooie. 
x854-> in dial, glossaries (Nbp., Leics., Rutland). 2866 N, 
fy Q. 3rd Ser. X, 27 It’s a squandering farm; a field here 
and a field there; it don’t lie together. 2886 S, W, Line, 
Glass, 240 It’s a very squandering place. 

Hence Squa-nderiJigly adv. 

■ 2847 in Webster. 

, t Squanging, ppl. a. 06s.—' 7 Sweeping. _ 
x688 Holme Armoury iii. 115/1 Swash Letters, are Italjck 
Capitals, which have generally long dashing squanging 
stroaks in them, either at the he^ or foot. 

tSquauter-squash. (/.S. Obs. rare. Also 7 
isquouter, squonter-- [ad. Narragansett Indian 
asquufasqtiash : see Squash j^. 2] A squash. 

1634 W, Wood Nev) Eng. Prosp. 67 In Summer, when their 
[sc. the Indians'] come is spent, Isquouter squashes is their 
best bread, a fruitc like a young Pumpion. 2672 Josselvn 
Ncu) Eng. Rarities 57 Squashes, but more truly Squonter- 
sqiiashes, a kind of Mellon, or rather Gourd. 2705 R- Bever- 
ley Virginia if. xv. (1722) 224 The Clypeatee are sometime 
call’d Cymnels . . , from the Lwten Cake of that N ame, wnica 
many ot them very much resemble. Squash, or Squainer- 
Squash, is their Name among.the Northern Indians, ana so 
they are call’d in New-York and Ncw-England. 

Squappe, obs. variant of Swap 
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Squarable (skwe»Tab*l), a. and sb. [f. Squaee 
vS\ a. adj. Capable of being squared, b. sb. 
A person who can be ‘ squared’. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Contradictory Opposition, 
The Circle is squarable, 1 he Circle is not squarable. 1840 
Riddle Recreat, 169 This would oe true, even if ' 

the figure ABC FA were not absolutely squarable. 28^ 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 200 The receiver would be known by 
every promoting gang, as one of the ‘ squareables 

Square (skwesa), sb. Forms: a. 4 sqwyr 
(swyer), 4-6 squyre, 4-7 squire (4 suire), 5 
squir, sqvyjer, sqvyyre, sqvyer, 5-6 squyer, 

6 sqwier, 6-7 squier; 6 square, 5 skwar, 
sqvnr, sqware, 6 Bquair(e, 5- square, [ad. 
OF. esquire {esquierre) and esqtiare (es-, equarre, 
also escuerre, equerre, mod.F. Pqu'erre) pop.L. 
*exquadra (see Qoadba), whence also It sguadra, 
Pg. esquadra, Sp. esettadra. Also (in sense 16) f. 
Sqoare a. The early form squire is chiefly em- 
pWed in senses i and 3.] 

I. 1 . An implement or tool for determining, 
measuring, or setting out right angles, or for 
testing the exactness of artificers’ work, usually 
consisting of two pieces or arms set at right 
angles to each other, but sometimes with the arms 
or sides hinged or pivoted so as to measure any 
angle ; esp. one used by carpenters or joiners. 
Freq. without article in phr. by square. 

Bevel-, mitre-, set-, T* or tee-, trial- or try-square : see 
these words. 

a. <2x^00 Cursor M. 2231 Do we wel and make a toure 
Wit suire [v.rr. squire, .•;quyre] and scantilon sa euen, pat 
may reche heghur pan heuen. ^^2392 Chaucer Astrol. i. 

§ 12 Next the forseide cercle of the A. b.‘c.,.is Marked the 
skale, in Maner of 2 Squyres. 2426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr, 
4906 Fyrst ye shal a squyre take, A Squyre off* a carpenter ; 
And ye shal vse thys maner. C2449 Pecock Repr. ii. L 23^ 
This werk Is to be mad by cumpas, and thilk werk..bx 
squyer and suebe otbere. 2474 Caxton Chesse in. xi. (2883) 
86 The carpenters ben signefyw by the dolahre or squyer. 
2553 in Arckaeol. (2796) XII. 342 John Keyme, smith, for 40 
socketts, 8 sqwiers, withe other necessaries. 2599 T. W[oufet] 
Silkwonttes 35 Holding his file in light hand hansomly. In 
left his paire of compasses and squire. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 373 Take a Turreted Lamp of Tinne, made in the forme of 
a Squire. 2656 W, Du Gaso tr. Comenius' Cate Lat, Uni. 
J5S They search out . . the straightness of a line, witha squire. 
Jig 2,^2 Stasyhurst yEneis Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 5 Hauing 
no English writer beefore mce in this kind of poeirye with 
whose squire 1 should leauel my syllables. 2590 Spenser 
F, Q. ILL 58 But temperance., with golden squire Betwixt 
them both can measure out a meane. 2620 Quarles Feast 
oflVormes (1638) 29 Fate.,tels when dayes, and inoneths, 
and termes expire, Meas'ring the lives of Mortals by her 
squire. 

p, 2422 York Fabric Rolls (Surtees) 432/1 Pro levells, 
Squares, ct reules,xxff. <2x562 in Norf, Anti^ Mtsc.ll, 

5 A square and a compass. 2579 Gosson Sc^ Abuse 
(Arb.) 57 This inforceth Magistrates, .with vnskilful Car- 
penters, to vse the Square and the compasse, .. not to 
builde, but to ouerthrow, x6x8 BarnevelVs Afol. E 2 b, 

1 beseech you, that the stone is to be fitted to the square, 
not the square to the stone, x66o Barrow Euelidt. prop, iz 
The practice of this and the folloiving is easily performed by 
the help of a square, a 2763 Shenstone Elegies x. 35 The 
poor mechanic wanders home, Collects the square, the level, 
and the line. 2781 Cowper Convers. 789^ A poet does not 
work by square or line, As smiths and joiners perfect a de- 
sign. jBeSArtBrezvir^ ied. 2)296 When you have made the 
face of the roller as true as the square and the chisel can 
render it. 2872-4 Jefferies Toilers of Field (2892) 273 
A somewhat superior description is built in the shape of a 
carpenter’s ‘square*. 

t fiS* square, with extreme 

accuracy or exactness ; precisely, exactl;/. Obs, 

2570 T. Norton tr. NovoeCs Catech. 51 b, He will not deale 
with vs after extremitie of lawe, nor call our doinges to 
cxacte accompt, nor trie them as it were by the squire. 
15K Shaks. L, L. L, v. ii. 475 Do not you know my Ladies 
foot by ih’ squier? 2633 B. Jonson Tale Tub xv. ii, Why 
you can tell us by the squire, neighbour, Whence he is call'd 
a constable. 

* 1 * c. As a heraldic bearing. Also per square, 
used to denote that a shield is divided by a line 
in the form of a carpenter^s square. Obs. 

2572 Bossewell Anncrie II, 127 He beareth Sable, a 
Squire direct from the chiefe, to the dexter parte of the 
shield de Argent. Ibid., Note also, that there may be vsed 
particion per Squere, although it be rare scene. 2610 Guillxm 
Her, 208 He beareth Argent, a Cheueron betweene three 
Carpenters Squires, Sable. ^ , 

t d. A piece of ironwork, etc., having the form 
of a carpenter's square. Obs, 

2530-2 Ree. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 3S4 P^d to the Smj^h 
for a dogg of Iron for Roodlofi. . . Paid for a Sqvyer fo 

the same. 2551-2 in Feuillerat Revels Edzv. VI (1914) 7*» 
xj longe plates and two squiers for a geblot. 1 

2 . jig. A canon, criterion, or standard ; a ru^ or 
guiding principle; a pattern or example. ( «ry 
common c 1550-1650.) a. Const. 0/ (the thmg 

serving as a standard, etc.). 

IS49 E. Allhn Pur. Leo Jude Pen. 9 As the <5:islenr<> 
shallKi restored ani^rcfoira^ 
of holy senpture. 2579 u^\Unee of eamtye, 

Bij. fnig/mi 

and trytng squaire or the body.. by the 

T. Wn, CUT Piusions tslTWmAocK 

square of prudence, justified by the Square of 

Poofruius ,683 BiirVAH 7 ernsu{cin Sinner 
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worthiness of the blood of Christ, grace acts. 1720 Hiimourisi 
64 My CountrjTnen mu't excuse me, if I sa}*, upon the Square 
of right Reason we make as ill a Figure as they do in Italy 
or Asia. 1809 Malkim Gil Bias x. viii. (Rtldg.) 357 They 
would not de^ with Antonia upon the .square of modern 
law and gospel. 

fb. Const, ^(the thing regulated or judged). 
*567 Jewel Apol. y, 556 Syluester Prierias saith, 
that the Romishe Church is the Squier, and Rule of Truthe. 
1594 West P/. Symbol.^ Chancene § 23 Lawes appointed 

to be rules and squares of mens actions. 1617 Collins Def. 
Bp, Ely 11. viii. 322 The square of our faith is the Scripture, 
not the Fathers. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof, St, 111. xxv. 233 
Is merit cve^5’^vhe^e else made the exact square of prefer* 
ment? rr 1684 Leighton ^Yks, (1868) 678 It is not the 

way to advance their Master’s Kingdom, which end should 
be the Square of all their Contrivances, 

tc, Without const. Obs, 

' c 1550 Rolland Cri, Venus in. 536 For in sicluifis nother 
reull nor squair. , Bot blindid lufe. X57X Golding Calvin on 
Ps. i. 6 Whose duetye it is to settle tne state of the world 
according to the ri§ht squyre. 1603 ^Daniel Panegyric 
Congratulatory xxviii. Wks. (Grosarl) 1. 152 And all will 
seeme compos’d by that same square By which they see the 
best and greatest are. 16x6 Breton Good d* Badde^ Worthy 
fudge (Grosart) II. 7/1 His study is a square for the 
keeping of proportion betwixt command and obedience. 
1640 Carew Poems Wks. (182^ 84 A life so straightj as it 
should shame the square Left in the rules of Katherine or 
Clare. 

td. Const, of (the person, etc., setting the 
standard). Also "with possessives. Obs, 

x6o2“3 Daniel Musophilus lot Wks. (Grosarl) I. 228 
Ignorance will Hue Bv others square, as by example lost. 
1607 J, Davies fHeref.) Snmma Totalis Wks. (Grosart) I. 
8/1 This Truth is not squar’d by Platoes squire. X643 W. 
Stamee Serjjt, 18 Afr, 18 The naturall square of the verj* 
Indians, is enough to condemne our v-ant of obedience. 

f 3 . Geom, a. A plane figure having the form 
of a carpenter’s square. Obs, 

' 1551 Recoroe Pat/tw. Kncnul, i. No, 21 "When any two 
quadrates be set forth, howe to make a squire about the one 
quadrate, whiche shall be equall to the other quadrate. Ibid, 
Dehn., A s^’seangle . .whose vse commeth often in Gcometr>’, 
and is called a squire, is made of two long squares iojmed 
togither, as this example sheweth. 

f b. In a square^ at right angles. Obs. 

1571 Dicges Pantom, i. xviii, Fj, E is the fourth staffe 
running sj^deurise orthogonally or in a squire from the 
third. 

IL + 4 . Rectangular or square shape or form. 
Chiefly -without article in prep, phrases, as in or 
io square. Obs. 

X382 WvcHF 'Ezeh, xlviii. 20 Alle the premisses of f)*ne 
and twenti thousandis, by fyue and twenti^ thousandis in 
sqvi'are [L. in qnndruni\, sbuln be departid in to primisses 
of the satmtuarie. a xst3 Faovan Chron, Prol. 3 The 
Prentj’se that hewjth the rowgth stone, And brjmgeth it 
to square, w-ith harde strokes and many, xs^x Spenser 
Visions Bellay Ui, Then did a sharped spjTc of Diamond 
bright, Ten feete each way in square, appeare to mee. 16x5 
Tomkis Albumazaru, iu, I haue a parlerOf agreat square 
and height, as you'desire it. *663 Geroier Counsel 77 The 
sawing, and bnnging of the Timber to a square, 
f b. fig. In phrases with preps, or verbs. 

In some cases not clearly disrinct from sense 2. 

1576 Flesiing Panopl. Epist, c)t Such be the present 
troubls and turmoyles, that nothing is left in lust square. 
1597 Breton Wits Trenchmour SVks. (Grosart) II. xg/i 
Her thoughts keepe the square of such discretion, that no 
idle humour dare enter the list of her conceit. x6o6 Siiaks. 
Ant, Cl, 11. liL 7, I haue not kept my square, but that to 
come Shall be done by th' Rule. x6io Healey St, Aug, 
Citie of God ii. 80 Budsus .. was neuer drawne from his 
true square with any profit or study to augment his estate. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon, (1642) xxx They have a 
Rule which will not hold square with his Position. 

5 . t a. A side of a square, rectangle, or pol^'gon ; 
a face of a cube. Obs. 

. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) %i, 21 It was made foure square, 
and ilka square contened sex myle or more, c 1440 Jacob's 
Well 91 pis wose of wrethe is foure-square ; o sqware of 
wrethe is a-geas god. Ibid,, An-oper sqware of wrethe is 
agens pi-self. Ibid., pe ly . sqware of wTCtthe is agens ]n mtync. 
CX593 Bites Durham (1903) 22 A foure squared stonn,..in 
eueiye square a faire large Image. 26x7 bloRYSON /tin. x, 
86 It is built foure square, each square containing forty fooL 
1634 SirT. Herbert Trav, 112 The Sepulchre. .is of foure 
iEquilaterall squares. 16^ Heylin Surv. France 196 The 
figure of it [a tower) is six square, every square of it being 
nme paces in length. 1753 Hanwjay Trav. iii. xxxiv. (1762) 
J. 157 This city is inclosed within a wall above a mile in 
each square. 

b. The measurement of each side . of a square 
object rare'~^. 

1771 Luckomee Hist. Printing 294 Four inches;. is the 
square of the Hind-post. 

6. A square or quadrilateral space, esp. one of 
several marked out on a board, paper, or other 
surface for playing certain games or for purposes 
of measurement, etc. ; a square snrface or face. 

Magict Nosik squares : see Magic a. 3, Kazik. Square 
of Pegasus •. see Pegasus i c. , , , 

£■1440 Pallad. on Hush. ii. iio'An aker lond..therout of 
may^ tolde Of squaris x feet wide,, .ccc square of x, and 
tw\-es tw’elue. 1483 CailuAngl. 357A A Squzrt,.. quadra. 
X5SX Sir J. Williams Accompte (Abbotsf. CU xoi For 
cutting and slyppinge of tw'o greate saphures into many 
squares. • x6xi Cotgr., Mareile, a square in a ches<;e. 
boord. 1667 aiiLTON P. L. V. 393 Rais’d of gr^e terfThir 
•Table was,. .And on her ample Square from side to side All 
Autumn pil’d. 1694 lAomisx Rabelais w piy. ioS ^ that 
the Golden King was on a White Square, the Silver d King 
on a Yellow Square. 1735 Eertin Chess sS The queen 
gives a cbe^ in the black queen’s second square. 1832 


L. Hunt Hero <5* Leander ii. 104 The casement, at the dawn 
of light. Began to show a square of ghastly white. 1847 
TennvsoS Princ. iv. ix, When unto dying eyes The case- 
ment slowly glows, a glimmering square. x^8 Eclectic 
Mag, LXV1I.6S3 All white squares.. belong to the govern- 
ment, and can be homesteaded. 

fK- *834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen iv, tVTiatever I may 
have been. .on the great squares of politics,! believe 1 never 
have been accused., of being a manoeuvter on the small 
domestic scale. 

'\\i, fig. Affairs, events, matters, proceedings. 
Only in the plir. how {the) squares go. Now Obs. 

V&cy common in the i7lh c. 

1607 Middleton Fam. Love 1. in. How goes the squares. 
X642 Howell Time Informer I pray be pleased to make 
me partaker of some forraigne news, and how the squares 
goe betwixt France and Spaine. X678 J. Phillips tr. 
Taveruieds Trav. v. li. 203 Sha-Abbas,.,to know how 
squares went in his kingdom,, .oft’n disguis'd himself, and 
ivent about the City. .to discover whether Merchants us’d 
false M-eights. X692 R, L’Estrance Josephus, Autiq. xvi. 
xrii, (1733) 451 He first gave him an account of what had 
passed at Berytus; and then ask’d him how Squares went 
at Rome. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss, II. 158 ‘How gang 
squares ? ’ a familiar form of salutation, equivalent to ‘ bow 
d^ye do 

7 . Geom. A plane rectilinear and rectangular 
figure with four equal sides; +a rectangle with 
unequal sides (cL next). 

xssx Recoroe Pathw. Knosvl, ii. No. 36 If a right line be 
parted into ij. partes., the square that is made of that whole 
line, is equall to bothe the squares that are made of the 
same line, and the twoo partes of it seuerally. 1571 Dicges 
Paniem, u B iy. If all the sides be equall, and al the angles 
right, than is that Paralelogramme called a square. 1660 
Barrow Euclid x. Def. 29 Of Quadrilateral, or four-sided 
figures, a Square ts that whose sides are equal, and angles 
right. 1728 Chambers Cypl. s.wGeometry, They observ'd, 
that God and Nature affect Perpendiculars, Parallels, Cir- 
cles, Triangles, Squares, andharmomcal Proportions, aijjq 
Fawtces Voy. io Planets 32 An astrologer. .decks the wall 
with triangles and squares. x8xs J, Smith Panorama Sci. 
If Art II. 7x3 To obtain the pcRpeclive of a circle EFGH, 
..draw round it the square ABCD. Divide the square into 
small squares. 1854 Poultry Chron. 11, ici In shape the 
body divested of head, tail, and legs should give a square. 
x88i Routledce Science W. gb To find. .the length of the 
side of a square which has precisely the same area as the 
circle. 

Jig. 1852 Bailey Festus 493 Peace, piety, and innocence, 
and joy Kladc up the square of Being. 

b. With qualifying term ; esp. long or oblong 
square, a rectangle. ? Obs. 

xssx Recoroe Paihtu. Knorvt. 11. No. 39 Noive by the 
ibeoreme, that longe square F.G.M.O, with the iuste square 
L.M.O.P, music bee equall to the greate square E.K.Q.L. 
x6tx CoTCR., Paralelogramme, a Paralelogramme, or long 
Sguare. *723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Archit, I. 105 
Windows. .are usually long Squares; their height being 
sometimes double their width, or very nearly so. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 26A An equilateral and right- 
angled square. 1701 Newte Tour Eng, fy Scot. 61 This 
castle formed an oolong square. 1842 Loudon Suburban 
Hort, 159 They are made in frames in the following 
manner:— An oolong square.. is formed of four laths [etc.), 
i* c. Geometrical square ; see Quadrat i b. Obs. 

XS71 Dicges Pantom. i.xxix. I jb. The otherplate wherein 
youre square Geometricall and Theodelitus was described. 
Ibid. I ij. The double scale b compound of two Geometricall 
squares. 1728 Chamdei^ Cycl., Quadrat, call’d also Geo- 
metrical Square and Line of Shadows, b an additional 
Member on the Face of the common Gunter's and Sutton’s 
Quadrants. 

d. Logic. A square diagram used to illustrate 
the four kinds of logical opposition. 

X864 Bow-en Logic 168 That the various points in the 
doctrine of thb sort of Immediate Inference might be more 
easily remembered, the old logicians contrived,. the accom- 
panying ingenious diagram, which row* be called the Square 
of Opposition. X89X Pall Mall G. s Maya/a It b a logical 
square, and its squareness b supposed to carry some meta- 
physical virtue. 

8. Arith., Alg,, and Geom. The product of a 
number multiplied by itself; a second power. 

X5S7 Recoroe JVhetst. Giilh, Twoo multiplications doe 
make a Cuhike noraber. LiKewaies.3. multiplications doc 
glue a square of squares. 1571 Dicges Pantom, i. xxx. K, 
Now square 2400 pase, so haue you 5760000, wherevnto yf 
you adioine the square of HD the product will amount to 
5763600. 2674 Jeake ^^774. (1696) 193 I’hen set down the 

Square of this Quotient figure. 1715 tr. Gregory's A stron. 
Pref. (1726) I. p.xii,Heundcrstood..lhattheGraviU’oflhe 
Planets towards the Sun. .were reciprocally as the Squar^ 
of their Dbiances from the Sun. 1764 J, Ferguson Lect. ii. 
21 ITie squares of the times of their going round are as the 
cubes of their dbtances from the centers of the circles they 
describe. 1838 De hloRCAN Ess. Probah. 62 Hence it follows, 
that when the number b large, tbe preceding fraction., b 
ver>’ nearly one half the square of that number. 2869 Ran- 
KIKE Machine ff Hand.tools App. 9 The ^uarc of the proof 
stress, divided by tbe modulus of elasticity, b called the 
Modulus of Resilience. 1885 Watson & Bubbl'ry Electr. 
ff Magn. 1.238 .The laiv of.thc inverse square in electric 
action. 

9 . Mil.' A body of troops dratvn tip in a square 
formation, either, with solid ranks or leamg an 
open space in the centre (see b). 

1591 Garrard's Art Warre X160T0 defend and flanke the 
maine square. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ti, 28 Our super- 
fluous Lacquies,and our Pesanis, WTbo in Minecessarie action 
swarme About our Squares of Battaile. 2602 Marstonw^h/. 

Mel. HI- Wluv 1856 I. 2? Huge Croups of barbed steeds, 
Maine squares ofptkes, millions of bafguebush. x6o6 Skars. ; 
Ant. <5* Cl. HI. XI. 40 He alone Dealt on Lieutenantiy, and j 
no praetbe had In the braue squares of Warre. 1770 IIanc- I 
HORNE Plutarch (xSsx) IL 599/* He drew up the legions in I 


a close square. ■ 1791 Cowper Iliad xv. 751 In even square 
compact so firm they stood. xBx^ Wellington in Gurw 
Desp, (1838) XII. 529, 1 had the infantry for some time iti 
squares. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 236 When we saw the 
embattled squares, And squadrons of the Prince, tramnlina 
the flowers With clamour. 1896 R. S. S. BAiiEK-PowEii 
MatMe Campalpt vi, The square halted, and each man 
la}’ down to sleep Just where he stood. 

b. Hollow, solid square (see quots. 1702, 1802). 

1102 Mine. Diet. (1704) S.V., Hollow Square, a Body of 
Foot drawn up with an empty space in the middle for the 
Colours, Drums and Baggage, facing and cover'd hy the 
Pikes every way, to oppose the Horse. 1711 Loud. Gas. 
No. 4817/s He., form'd the Foot., into hollow Squares. 1802 
James Milit. Diet, s.v.. Solid Sguare, is a body of foot 
where both ranks and files are equal. 184s Svn. Smith’ 
IVAs.(iSsg) 11.334 It is.. to be discussed in hollow squares, 
and refuted by battalions four deep. 187S Voyle & Steven. 
SOS Milit. Diet. 398 The solid square, which faces outwards 
. . to resist cavalry ; and tbe hollow square, in which the men 
face inwards, for the purpose of hearing orders, &c. read. 

C. Without article in phr. into square. 

2839 F. A. GniEnTHS Artill. Man. {1862) 27 Men are 
formed into square to resist attacks of cavatrj'. ibid., A 
battalion may be formed into square two deep to protect 
ba^age or treasure against infantry only. 

10 . t a. A square piece of material coveting the 
bosom ; the breast-piece of a dress. Ols. 

*579 Hake Ne-.ves cut of Pewits iv. (1872) Divb, She 
must haue Partlet, Square & Lace, with Chaine about hir 
neck. 1600 Fairfax 7 'asso xit. Ixiv, Betweene her brests 
the cruell weapon riues Her curious square, embost with 
swelling gold. 2611 Shaks. IPiut. 7'. iv. iv. 212. 2614 in 
sot/t Rep, Hist, MSS. Comm, App. 1. 43 As for lace to be a 
band and cuffs, and square with long peaks, pleas yoor 
ladyship know that it is not the fashon to weare such now, 
esjto in J, Ashton Reign Q. Anne (1882) I, 173 A round 
Sable Tippet,,. with a piece of black Silk in the Square of 
the neck. 

b. An object of a square (or approximately 
square) form or shape; a square or rectangular 
piece, block, etc. 

160X Holland Pliny IL 447 Likewise morimals..and 
those sores which be filthy, .are commonly healed with the 
old squares of the Tunic fish. 1662 J. Davies tr, Mandelslo's 
Trav, 4 The Sepulchre is in a little Chappel built of white 
marble, upon a high square of free-stonework. 1698 lil. 
Lister Joum, Paris (1699) 124, I saw a Picture here of 
about 6 inches over, finely painted in Mosaic, the ver>* little 
squares were scarce visible to the naked Eyes. 2756 Phil, 
7 'rans. L. ixx ITien they cut out the true peat,.. in long 
piece^ vulgarly called long sguares, about three inches and 
a half broad every way, and four feet long. 27^ Mrs. 
RADCLiFFBi^^r/, udolpho xliv, The floor inlaid with small 
sguares of fine marble. xBiS Scott Guy^ M, xx, He. .bolted 
his food down bis capacious throat in squares of three 
inches. 1857 Miller EUm, Chem., Org, vi, § i, 375 ITie 
distilled fat is .. distributed in layers upon sguares of 
cocoa-nut malting. 2879 Cassells Teehn, Educ. IV. 338/x 
The moulds themselves correspond in shape to the famillu 
tapering form of tbe ‘ squares ’ of salt, os they are called in 
shops. 

t c, A surveying instrument made in the form of 
a square. Obs, rare. 

i6<yD Surflet Counfrie Panne 655 In this figure you see 
the Squire and the Stafle each of them by themselues. 27x2 
J, James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 8z The Square, or whole 
Circle,. .an Instrument much made use of tn.. Surveying of 
Land. 


d. A rectangular pane of glass, 

2687 Mi£ce Gt. Fr, Diet, 11, A Square of glass. 2714 S. 
Seu'All Diary 26 July (1882) III. 20 It.. lifted up the Sash 
window, broke one of the squares. 277s W. Williamson 
Tidalsat York There were two squares of the window 
broke. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 219 Thus directing 
all the water. .down the centre of the squares. 1877- in 
Line., Somerset, and (^mw. glossaries and texts. 

IL A square or rectangular area or piece of ground; 
spec, a garden plot of this shape. 

x6i^ W. Lawson Country Housesv. Gard. (1626) 10 If 
w'iihin one large square the Gardner shall make one-round 
Labyrinth or Maze. 2623 I^Iarkham Country Housew, 
Gard.-ui. i. This is the cause. .that Gardners raise their 
squares.. <2x700 Evelw Diary 27 Feb. 2644, On one of 
these walkes, within a square of tall trees, is a basilisc of 
copper. 2706 London Ec Wise RetiddGard. 1. 1. x, I now 
want to know how many Dwarfs 1 ought to have in the 
Squares of my Garden, 2746 Francis tr, Horace, Art 
Poetry One happier Artist of th’ VEmilian Squar^ 2791 
Washington Lett. Writ, 1892 XII. 90 It is of great import- 
ance.. that tbe city should be laid out into squares and lots. 
xBm Wordsw. Hart-leap Well 203 It chanced that 1 saw 
standing in a dell Three aspens at three corners of a square. 
2850 Tennvson In Mem, cxv. Now burgeons ci'ery maze of 
quick About the flowering squares. 28^ Morris Jason v. 
38 But Jason and his fair folk..Ome to a square shaded 
about by trees. 

attrib. 2729 London .& Wise Compl. Card. 288 Sow for 
the last time, your Square Peas in the middle of July. 

12 . An open space or area (approximately quad- 
rilateral and rectangular) in a town or city, 
enclosed by buildings or dwelling-houses, esp. of 
a superior or residential kind, freq. containing a 
garden or laid out with trees, etc. ; more generally, 
any open space resembling this, esp, one formed 
at the meeting or intersection of streets; also, the 
group of houses surrounding an area of this kind. 

1687 A Lovell tr. 77 <«'///o/*x 7 >/Tt'.ii.^Therearcniany 
squares in Ispahan,but of all, that which is called the Mcidan 
..is the greatest and finest place inthcWorldL <zi7ooEvelyn 
Z? irtr^i8 Apr. x68o, Going early from his house in the square 
ofSt. James. 1716GAV 7 >to<2 1.9, 1 ..thesiIeniCourt,and 
opening Square explore. 2782 Miss Burney Cr«V/<r x rii. 
She told the coachman, therefore, to drive to the corner of 
the square. i8i6SouTHEV/Ve/V Pilgr. xv. lui, Mctbougfct 
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SQUARE. 

that in a spacious Square Of some great town the goodly 
omatnent, Three statues I beheld. 1849 Macaulay HisL 
Eng. iii. I. 358 We should greatly err if we were to suppose 
that any of the streets and squares then bore the same aspect 
as at present. 1886 C. E. Pascoe Lond, of To-day xxxiv. 
(cd. 3) 303 There is little to engage the wayfarer's interest 
westward of the Circus if we except some of the squares. . 
lying on the north side. 

attrih. 1883 Besantw 4 // /// Garden Fair ii. iii, To end as 
his uncle was ending, with a square house and a one*horse 
carriage I 1893 3/* Square-gardens 

innumerable will occur to ewry one — in Bloomsbury, in 
Mayfair, in Belgravia. 

b. A rectangular building or block of build- 
ings ; U.S, a block of buildings bounded by streets. 
a X700 Evelyn 23 May 1645, The house is a square 
of 4 pavilions. 1725 in Foley Rec» Prov. S. % Vll. 
Introd. p. xl, From thence it [the fire] communicate itself 
to the great square, or new building of the College on both 
sides.^ 1867 Latham Black 4 - White 16 A square at Phila- 
delphia means asolid block of houses, not an open space en- 
closed by buildings, xBpt Cent, Diet, s.v., The house is four 
or five squares further up-town. 

13. An area of a hundred square feet, forming 
the measure or standard by which the price of floor- 
ing, roofing, tiling, or similar work is reckoned. 

x6d3 Gbrbier Counsel 63 Old Tiling at thirteen shillings 
foure pence a square. New Tiling at x. pound 5 shillings 
a square. X667 Primatt City ^ C, Builder 59 Carpen- 
ters do for the most part deal by the square, which Ls ten 
foot every w^y, and an hundred in all, 1703 R. Neve City 
4 - C. Purchaser 4X. per Square for Sawing the Boards. . 
and,.3J. 6d. per Square for Framing the Carcass. ^1738 in 
E. B. Jupp Carpenters* Co. (1887) 567 To do the new plain 
tyleing att 6. o per square, and the Pan tyleing att iBr. 
per square. xSa^ j. Nicholson* 0 /erat. Mechanic 550 A 
square of plain tiling will require a bundle of laths. 1883 
Lain Times Rep. XLIX. 139/x The deceased had slated 
seven or eight houses,,, and. .had been paid.. upon the terms 
that he was to have 4s. a square. X894 Times 31 May 10/s 
The flooring, .fetched 5s. * a square *. 

+ 14. Astral, and Astr. Quartile aspect ; quadra- 
ture. Ois. 

1667 Milton P, L. x. 659 Thir planetarie motions and 
aspects In Sextile, Square, and Trine, and Opposite. x686 
Goad Celesi. Bodies i. xv. 97 Other causes may help to irri- 
tate that Passion, which the ) in Square to the Sun loclineth 
to. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 449 Mars. .is obsen-cd by I 
Kepler, when in Square with the Sun, to ^ Dichotomous, . . ' 
at other times, between its Square and Opposition to the Sun : 
to be Gibbous. 

16. In various special or technical senses : I 

fa. (See quots.) Ohs.'^ fh. A square moulding; ! 

an abacus. Obs. C. The squared part at the top of an | 
anchor-shank, d. (Mbcellaneous uses: see quots.) e. A \ 
thin piece of wood or metal, in the shape of a right-angled 
triangle, used as a bell-crank or connected with a tracker of 
an organ. £ US. K group of bracts surrounding the flower 
of the cotton-plant. Hence squareSorer (an insect). 

a. x688 Holme Armoury iti. xviii. (Roxb.) 134/2 The 
seuerall parts of the Barrell of a Muskett. The Barrel!. 
The squares. The mullets. Ibid. 135/1 A screwed barrell, 
is when the bore is of six or eight squares, or tbrids, all 
throughout. . 

b. X703 T. N. City < 5 * C. Purchaser 5 Annulet... Tis the 
same Member as the Sieur Mauclerc, from Vitruvius, calls 
a Fillet, ..and Brown from Scamossi a. .Square, and RabiL 

c. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 44 In fig. 7 A is the shank [of the 
anchor] ;. .£, the square ; F, the nut. 1852 Burk ITaval ^ 
Mil. Techn. Diet. 11. s.v., Square of an anchor, carre de la 
verge. 

d. 1841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss.^ Squares, broad 

hoops of iron which are used to hold coal in ‘the Baskets 
w'hilst being drawn up a pit. 26^4 Parnell Appl. Clum. 
II. 65 The furnaces for the melting-pots, and for the pots 
called the ‘squares’ or ‘cuvettes ’,.,are placed in a range 
along the middle of the room lengthways. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Square (HoroIog>’), that portion of the 

arbor on which the winding-key is placed ; a similar part 
on the arbor of the hands of a watch, whereby they are set, 
1879 Cassells Techn, Edue. IV. 398^1 The ‘square* (the 
strong iron plate which connects the two parts of the carriage 
at the headslock). 

e. x88i C. A. Edwards Organs Backfalls are dispensed 
with, and squares inserted in their stead. 1884 Eneycl. Brit. 
XVII. 834/1 In square and trackerwork.,the old squares 
were made of wood. They re.semble in function the squares 
used for taking bell-wires round a corner, 

f. 189S in Funk's Stand. Diet. xgo6 E, W. Hilgaro Soils 
503 The writer found a * patch' of cotton with luxuriant stalks 
.., but almost devoid of ‘squares* or blooms. 1906 Westm, 
Gaz. 19 Dec. 2/r The devastation caused by. .the cotton 
aphis, the web-worm, and the square-borer. 

16. Elliptical uses of the adj. : A square piano ; 
a square dance ; a square drink, etc. 

1883 Daily News 19 Sept. 1/7^ A number of superior 
Secondhand Instruments,.. including Grand Squares for 
India. 1^3 Family Herald 131/1 ‘ Which is the next 
[dance]?' ‘A square, I think.* 1896 ‘H. S. Merriman* 
Flotsam xii. 136 The stoutest and most middle-aged civil 
servant, provided he was single, was accorded a ‘square *. 
1899 N. ffQ.q Tan. 8/1 In .several _ parts of Glamorgan ‘ a 
square of beer , measuring two-thirds of a^ pint, is also a 
favourite drink, so called, 1 have heard it said, because it is 
a ‘ square drink ’. 

III. tl7. A quarrel, dispute, wrangle; dis- 
cord, dissension, quarrelling. Obs. (Cf. iS and 
Square v. 8.) 

XS45 St. Papers Hen. VIJl, X. 721 We talked sumwhat 
rivcly, but without any square. Horth Pluiarelt 

(1676^ 66 Afterwards they fortuned to fall at jar one with me 
other,.. yet this square bred no violent inconvenience be- 
tween them, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N.T, 
(1618) 434 Thus through a perpetual square and lar, of the 
voice and of the hart, there can be no musique. 1627 
Mageockagan tr. Ann. Clonmacnois 39 They did agree 
without any Square at alL 1 


IV. In various phrases. 

« square, no square, etc, : see Break v, 46. 

T 18. At square, in a state of disagreement, dis- 
cord, or dissension ; at variance ; esp. fa be or to 
fall at (a)sqnare, toqiiarrel, differ, or wrangle. Obs. 
Freq. fromcis4S tocx6oo- 

*545 -S’if. Papers Hen. VIII, X. 724 The Scottes, with 
whom they had amytie,..and never. .but twyse wer at any 
square togithres. 1559 Mirr, Mag., Malin vi, My yongest 
• * '^hose hauty minde and mine were still at square, 
xs&o Stafleton Ret. Untr. Jeivel 11, 47 M. Jewell is so at 
with all Writers, a xfai Forsian Diary (Halliw.) 10 
Oftentymes they too were also at square, insomuch that 
twise he had like to have killed hir. 

(^) 1x1548 Hall Chron., Hen. K/, 140 Yet their children 
and cosyns . . fell so far at square, that the house of Burgoyne 
wasspoylcd of the fairest flower of his garland. Z568GRAF- 
TON Chron. n. 99 The Monkes of Cauntorburynowhauyng 
the whole election in their owne handes, fell also atasquare 
arnong themselucs. 1577-87 Holikshed Chron. I. 40/2 She 
falling at square with hlr husband, married Uellocatus. 

Carew ComtvttlHxq^ifs 103 She and hers fell at square, 
which diswrd. .brake forth into a blow. [163s J. Hayward 
tr. Btondts Eromena b4. What? laid aside thy Corapasse? 
. .with the Circle art thou fallen at square ?] 

(ri X549 CovERDALE, ctc. Erostu. Par, Rom. i Lcste either 
sectes or names of countreys put you now at square. 1577- 
87 Holinsiied Chron. II. 54 Dmerse in Normandie desired 
nothing more than to set the two brethren at square. 

19. Out of square, out of the true, proper, or 
normal state or condition ; out of (right) order or 
rule: a. In predicative use- 
Very common from 1540 tocsbxo. 

* 54 * Erasm. Apoph. 72 Neither shall the sense bee 

out of square, if ye take ye greke vocable Aoyov. .for reason. 
XSS 5 Oloe Antichrist 25 b, How great (and how out of 
square) this errour of y® world is. 1612 Two Noble K. iv. 
iii- tog This may. . reduce w'bat*s now out of square in her, 
into their former law, and regiment. 1621 Bp. Mountacu 
Diatribce 224 There are in ForphjTie two sorts of men 
irregular and out of square in the seruice of their gods. x66i 
J. Stephens Procurations 129 That which. .in him. .seem- 
eth absonunt, untunable and out of square, and firiendly 
compasse. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. viii. (1872) 253 
Something must be wrong in the inner man of the world, 
since its outer man is so terribly out of square ! 

b. With various verbs. In later use passing into 
the sense * in or into disorder, irregularity, or con- 
fusion 

1555 Eden Decades 346 Wherm he speaketh not greatly 
owt of square. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. Introd. i, Me seemes 
the world is ruune quite out of square. x6az Peacham 
Compl, Gent. v. (1906) 39 The least disorder or ranknesse of 
any one flower, puttetb a beautifull bed or well contrived 
knot out of square, 1650 Howxll GirafVs Rev. Naples i. 
50 Had not a secret Treaty, .against Masaniello, and his 
followers, bin discovered, which put all things again out of 
square. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111. 1. vil, This shrieking 
Confusion of a Soldiery** which we saw long since fallen 
all suicidally out of square, in suicidal collision. 1864 — 
Fredk. Gt. 1 V. 74 All things, .much fallen out of square. 

C. In literal- sense. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 377 There was nothing in 
him that was out of square, but ever>^ joynte and limme, 
both in measure and in place,. .passing hansome. 1603 
Fowxdes Homer's Battle Frogs Mice (1654) D6b, Ex- 
ceeding were their [crabs*] shoulders out of square. 
Square (skwe^j), a. Also 4-7 squar, 5 
sqware, squyer, 6 squear, Sc. squair, squayr; 
4-6 aware (4 suare, 6 suar). [ad. OF. esqnarri 
{escarrf), pa. pple. of esqnarrer Squaee v., assimi- 
lated to this and to Square 

I, 1 . Having a rectilinear and rectangular form 
of equal length and breadth; contained by four 
equal sides at right angles to each other; quadrate. 

In early use freq. Four-square a. Cf. ako Three-, Six-, 
Eight-square. 

sZ’^N.E.A Hit. P. A. 837 Lesande heboke with leuer s ware. 
Ibid. B. 1386 pe place. .Was longe ft ful large & euer ilych 
sware. ci39x Chaucer l § 13 Tbanne haslow a brod 

Rewle, hat hath on either ende a Square plate perced with 
a certein holes, c 1400 Rom, Rose 4158 Aboute it was 
founded square, An hundred fademe on every side ; It was 
alle liche longe and wide, cz^o Palladius on Husb. n. 
107 A tabul Square an aker load to holde, Feet scoris nyne 
in lengthe, as fele in wide. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. 
X79 On the thirde head, in a banner square, All of reade was 
wrytten Discomfort. 1557 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Mary 
(1914} 236 A square pece of waynscolt. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng, Poesie XI. xi. (ArbJ 113 It will grow into the figure 
Trapezlon, which is some portion longer then square. x6xi 
Bible 1 Kings vii, 5 And all the doores and postes were 
square, wdth the windowes. 1667 Milton P, L. il 1048 To 
behold, .th* Empyreal Hcav*n, extended wide In rircuit,un- 
determind square or round. 1715 tr. Gregorys Astron. 
(1726) I. 442 Because this given 'Rectangle .. wants of a 
square Figure. 1784 Cow'per 1. ei A massy slab, in 

fashion square or round. 1835 J- Duncan Beetles (NaL Lib. ) 
128 The elytra., approach more to a square shape than is 
usual among the carabidcous tribes, iBsq Haruibk. Turn- 
ing 127 Square patterns require great care in working them. 
if^2 Photogr. Ann, II. 489 An apparatus for inmmingpaper 
and prints.. and enabling the user to be sure that they will 
be true and square. 

iransf. X648 Hexham ii, Teerlingh-wijse, after a Squ^e 
manner. 1869 Rankine Machine ^ Hand-tools PL P 8 1 he 
ordinary methods of hand or square centering now mgem:ral 
use. 1^2 Daily News 28 July 6/7 The artillery moved up 
by square movements instead of in line. ■ 

b. S^care inch, foot, yard, etc., a rectangular 
space measoring an inch, foot, etc., either yay. 

In quoL 1667 ‘square Inches* are=‘ cubic inches^ (c£. 3 b), 

and in quot. X7xs the sense is * of 36 square inches . 

x6ss N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. i. viii. (* 635 ) 
duct will shew the number of square miles in the face ot the 
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Terrestriall Globe. 1667 Prima-tt City 4 - C. Builder 36 If 
J*ou would let It by the square Foot... it is worth tv 7 elve 
pence a Ftwt p^ ann. Ibid. 165 A Foot solid measure hath 
seventeen hundred twenty eight square Inches. x6ox T 
HrALEMcc. New Invent. 59 To do theWork perYard square 
1715 Desaculiers Fires Impr. 161 1 'here are but few C^ivi- 
ties in this Construction, and those but 36 Inches square. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 302 A weight of fifteen 
pounds upon every square inch. 1837 J. T. Smith tr. Vicat's 
tfortars 92 An absolute rwistance of 5^43 per centimetre 
wuare. 1846 Baxter Lxbr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 437 
ihe result, in square chains and links, is converted into 
acres by a simple division by ten. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv 
48 His territories in Asia cover 668,580 English square miles. 

c. Sqitare measure, a unit of measurement con- 
sisting of a square space ; a system of measures 
based on such units. 

X728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Measure, English Square or 
Superficial Measures arc raked from the Yard of 36 Inches, 
multiplied into itself. 1854 Orr's Circle Sci., Math, ig 
Measures of Surface, or Square Measure. 

2. Square number, the product of a number 
multiplied by itself, 

*557 Recorde Wheist. Ciij b, Square nombers are those, 
whiche male be diuided by some one number, and haue the 
same number for the quoiienfe. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 
VH. def. 19. 187 It is called a square number, because.. it 
rcpresenteih the figure of a square in Geometrj’. 1621 'T. 
Williamson tr. Cun/uf/'j Wise Vieillard 4 x Plato iudged 
the 3*eare eightie pne, which is compounded of nine times 
nine, to be the Cliraactericall yeare,. .which bee ^leth the 
^uare number. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 215 Though 
il containeth both numbers. .7. and 9. yet neither of them 
square or quadrate. 1674 Jeake ^rrV/i. (1696) 103 Which 
Square Number set thereunder, and substract therefrom. 
* 75 * Johnson Ramblert^o. x8i 1 .. considered even the 
square and cubick numbers through the lottery. 1846 De 
JIoRGAN i4r7V/:. vii. §x6inote, By square number I mean 
a number which has a square root. Thus 25 is a square 
number, but 26 is not. 

b. Sqttare root, the number or quantity consti- 
tuting such a base of a given number or quantity 
as to produce this when multiplied by itself. 

. *5S7Recorde Wheist. G iv,The rooteofasquare nombere, 
is tilled a Square roote. 1571 Dicges Pasitom, i, xxxiii. 
K ij b, The roote square of the rema>*nder ye must compare 
wyth the distaunce of the iyrste shyppe. 1633 AIassinger 
Guardian i. i, They would have me. .let himknowNo more 
than how to cipher well, or do His tricks by the square root, 
2674 jEAKzArith. (2696) 293 The Square Root of a Number 
is extracted commonly thus. 17x5 tr. Gregory's Astron. 
(1726) 1 . 53 The Celerities of the Bodies are reciprocally as 
the Square Roots of the Radii. 28x2-^ Playfair Nat, 
Phil. (2819) J. 295 The area of the orifice multiplied into the 
square-root of the depth. 2842 Penny Cycl, XXII. 394/x 
Toe rule for the extraction of the square root is a tentative 
inverse process ver>* much resembling division. 

C. Square parly, a party of four persons. 

In the first quot. after Y . partie carrie, a party of two men 
and two women, 

xSsr Wolff Piet. Spanish Li/e\\. 176 Remai'ninga ‘.square 
party we all four embarked in the little boat. X893 G. 
Allen Scallywag 1 . vl 79 The .square party of pedestrians 
turned away along the sea-front. 

3. Having an equilateral rectangular section. 

0x300 Cursor M. 2664 A wesseU.sal bewroght 0 suare 

tre. (rx386 Chaucer Kni's T, 218 Many a barre Of 
iren greet and squar as enysparre. ^1407 Lydg, Reson 
<5- Sens. 5415 And arwes eke.. With which, wher they be 
square or rounde, He kan hurte. 1459 Poston Lett. I. 
490 Item, ij. grete square spittys. X508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
irx Wyth bow in hand ..And dredefull arowLs grundyn 
sebarp and square. 2523 Fitzherb. Hush. §0 To plow a 
square forowe, the bredthe and the depenes all one. 1^7 
{sec sgunre-bore in 24]. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Stairs, 
Square winding Stairs are such as wind round a square 
Newel, either Solid or open. 2796 Withering Brit, Plants 
(ed. 3) III. 531 Stems square, hairy. 1832 Brewster Nat. 
Magic viii. 188 One being a square rod, another a bent 
cylindrical one. 1846 Holtzapffel Tutningll. 824 Square 
files, are used for small apertures, and those works to which 
the ordinary fiat files are from their greater sue less applic- 
able. 1900’ yr/il. Sek* Geog.pyi. S.) Jan, 12 A ‘square tube * 
or long narrow box with an inside measurement of one inch 
square. 

fg, 1862 Miss Braddon Lady Audley xxv, The square 
men in the round holes are pushed into them by their wives. 
e XB70 Tennyson in Athenseum 5 Nov. (i8y) 631/1 , 1 should 
but be . . the square man in the round hole. 

b. Having a form more or less approximating 
to a cube ; rectangular and of three dimensions. 

CX420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 38 Cut (the majlardj in peses, 
as 1 b® kenne ; Square as discs bou shall hit make. x6oo 
Sir John Oldcastle yf. i, Giue vs square dice, wcele 
keepe this courte of guard For al good fcllowes. 1621 in 
Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 1 . 291 The squar basketts 
are not made all of one higgnesse. 1650 Bulwcr Anihro- 
fomet. II These occidental Indian square-heads. 2726 Leoni 
Albertis Archil. I. 38/1 Whether square Slone, or uneven 
Scantlings. 1760 R Brown CompL Fanner 11. 42 Slwl- 
marle, which.. is of it self apt to break into square cubical 
bits. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic xL 269 A large 
chest or box, three feet and a half long, two feet tlccp* ® . 
two and a half high, Knjcht Diet. Mech. Su^ 

Square Tank Coil, a condensing coll of rectangular shape. 

, 4 . Of limbs, the body, etc. : Approximating to 
a square section or outline ; stoutly and s rong y 
built ; solid, sturdy. , . , jr. 

137s Barbour Bruce in. 5S' Nr" 7 -s. 

That wont to spaj-n gret .peril 
Troy \cfn A hard brest hade h ba'rne, & bn ha^ 

HSl'yS'squair. Bailh big 

.ill hair <11548 Hall Chren., Rtch. Ill, 3 b, AO HOT no 
ioj-ned one J^hn DighIon,..a bj-gge, bioade, square, & 
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Strong knane, 1596 Dalrymple tr. LtslUi Hist. Scot. II. 
44 Quhen >Eneas Syluius walde expreme the coniunctioun 
of his membferis, with the Maiestie of his persoune, he calis 
him squair. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur, ii. vih. 103 Yet was he 
of a reasonable square and corpulent body. 1709 Loitdon 
Getz, No. 4536/4 He is a Square welhset Man. 1720 Ibid, 
No. 589B/9 A.. well built, and square Mare. \€oz Mar. 
Edgeworth Moreil T. (1816) I. x. 76 A square, thick, hard- 
working man. 1854 Poultry Chron. I. 239 What a glorious 
old hen she was 1 Large, wide, short-legged, square and 
compact. 

6. Of (a stated) length on each of the four sides 
forming a square. 

Regularlj^ placed after the words giving the measurement 
The usage in quot 1448 is obsolete. 

CZ400 ilAUNDEV. (1839) V. 41 That Tour conteyned gret 
Contree in circuyt: For the Tour allone conteyned xo Myle 
sqware. 1448 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) II. 8 The 
Someres.. shall be one side xij inch squar and or) the other 
part xiiij inch squar j and all the Gistes shall be on the one 
part squar vi inches and on the other pan viij inches. 1449 
in Cal, Proc, CJutnc. Q, Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 55 pe gurdyng 
someres of l>e same fiore shull be xj inchis square, a *550 
DroickU Part of Play 44 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 3x5 
His teith wes ten myle squair. 1594 R, Ashley tr. Lays 
2 e Roy 41 b, In the midst there was an other place 
made of Carpenters worke, ..and was large a hundred 
foote square, which is fewer hundred foote round. x6r9 in 
Foster Eng, Factories Ind, (1906) 1 . 163 Those peeces which 
content 30 ells square fall out but 20 covados square. 1659 
Leak IVaierzuks. x8 A straight Axcltree of wood, a foot 
square, and 6o-foot high. zjzB Chambers Cycl, s.v. Dta- 
fttondj A Hole is made in a Wall, a fool-square. 1790 W. 
VImchtj: Grotesque Archil. ^ An hermit’s cell.. eight feet 
square in the inside. 1842 Loudok Suburban Ilori, 427 
This block, which may be six inches square, need not rise 
more than an inch above the surface. 1854 Poultry Citron, 
II. 142 The whole were reared in a back-yard not ten feet 
square. 1900 (see 3]. 

6. + a. Of an angle : Right. Obs, 

X5SX Recorde Patkw. Knowl, 1. Def,, A blunt or brode 
comer, is greater then is a square angle, and his lines do 
parte more in sender then in a right angle. 

b. At right angles ; rectangular in position or 
direction ; perpendicular (to something). 

1571 Dicges Pantom, l. i. C, Thus drawe your plumbe or 
squire line FCG.^ Ibid. xxn. Giij, Drawe foure lines per- 
pendiculare or squire the one to the other. 1656 H. Phillips 
Piirek. Patt, (1676) B vlitb, In the square meeting of the 
Table. 17x5 Desaguliers Fires Imfr, 86 Whose sides are 
all square to one another. Ibid.^ Draw HP square or per- 
pendicular to GHA. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780!, 
Square^ a term peculiarly appropriated to the yards and 
their sails, implying that they bang at right angles with the 
mast or keel. 1797 J. Curr Coal Viewer ii In the main 
roads underground.. square turns are not necessary. 1833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (X842) 379 A long low vessel.. . 
with immensely square yards. 1833 Regul. <5- Instr, Cavalry 
1. 49 Bodies to be quite square to the front. 1857 Livingstone 
Tretv, xL 40 The Bakwains have a curious inability to make 
or put things square, x868Airey Pop.Astrofu 1. 15 noUx 
When the expression perpendicular to the surface of the glass 
is used, it means what a workman would probably call square 
to the surface of the glass. 

t Diverging ordeviating^^T?/?/ something. 
1549 L. CoxE Erasm, Par, Titus -2% Teaching shamefull 
tbinges and far square from the veritie of the gospell. 

7. Even, straight, level. Also const with, 

1814 D. H. O’B R*i AN Captivity ^ Escape 7 On our arrival on 

hoard, the water was nearly square with the combings of the 
lower deck. 1884 F. J. Britten IVatch ff Clockm, 201 Brass 
surfaces are.. rubbed square with blue stone. 

On equal terms; with all accounts 
settled. Freq. const, with, 

1859 Slang Diet, 100 ‘To be square with a man,*^ to be 
revenged. 1867 Trollope Citron. Barset I. xxxvii. 326 
He’s only going to give memy little bit of money, .and then 
he and 1 %viU be all square.^ 1883 Coniemp, Rev, Sept. 358 
.\cred squires, who lay their heads, .on their pillows’ with 
self.approval that they are square with the world, 1^2 ‘ R. 
Boldrewood* Nevennore III. 68 I’ve got square with you 
so far, and . . I’ll be more than even with you yet. 

c. Coifing, Having equal scores. 

1887 in yamiesotCs Sc, Diet, Snppl, 227/1, 1898 Daily 
News 22 Oct. 9/4 They were all square at the x8lb, and no 
fewer than five extra holes had to be played before the 
Huddersfield man could claim a victory. 

H. 8. Of actions : Just or equitable ; fair, honest, 
honourable, straightforward: a. In the phrases 
square play or dealing, the square thing. 

(tf) XS91 Greene C<y««yCVi/e/z. (1859)7 For feare of trouble 
I was fain to try my good hap at square play. 1604 Terilo 
Fr, Bacon*s Proph, 214 in Ha^. E. P, P. I V. 276 And faire 
square plaie with yea and nale, Who lost the game would 
quickly paie. 1677 ^YYCHERLEY PI, Dealer 1. i, Why, don’t 
you know, .that telling tnith is a quality as prejudicial to 
a man that wou’d thrive in the World, as square Play to a 
Cheat? X7o8 Brit. Apollo Supem. Paper No. 4. 1/2 Ventur- 
ing my Money in any sort of Traffick, is much the same, as 
at Square Play. 

(^) *633 Gerard Descr, Somerset {igoo) ixs Thels come 
as neere unto them as possibly with square dealing they can. 
1692 Bentley B^le Led. x. 38 Would there then be kept 
that square-dealing in such a monstrous den of Thieves? 
1884 Harper's Mag, June 56/2 Reputation for integrity and 
square dealing- 

(e) ci86oMrs. STorTOKDinCasauetofLiteratureTV.25/z 
He had come to question.. whether it was just the square 
thing to. .shut her up all by herself. 1890 Cent. Mag. Feh. 
527/x You know I’ve tried to do the square thing by you. 

b. In general use. (Cf. Fatb and squabe a.) 
1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl, II. xi. 190 She’s a most triumphant 
Lady, if report be square to her. 1607 — Timon v, xv. 36 
For those that were, it is not square to take On those that 
are, Reucngc. 1679 Harbv Key Script, il 27 Much more 


must his Antitype.. be fat from giving or receiving any 
right Counsel, and from all practice of Square Right. 18x2 
J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v. 1885 American IX. 278 A 
desire to do something which, as they think, will be square 
all around. 1892 ‘R. Boldrewood' Nevermore xi, I may 
have doubled whether everything was quite square about 
him [a horse]; but 1 never thought for a moment that he 
was stolen. 

9. Of persons: fa. Not readily moved or shaken 
! in purpose, etc. ; solid, steady, reliable. Obs. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesic II. xi[i]. (Arb.) 1x3 [Aris- 
totlej termeth a constant minded man .* a square man. 
x6xz T, Taylor Coimn, Titus i. 7 This doctrine sheweth 
what a square and furnished man he had need be, who 
must stand vnder such a burden as this is. 1635 in Ellis 
Orig, Lett, Ser. 11. III. 283 To make sure to keepe my self 
close and squairc in all to his Ma***« service. 17x0 S. Sewale 
Diary 3 Apr., I did not think him so square and stable a 
! man. 

f b. Solid or steady (at eating or drinking). Ohs. 

i6xx CoTGR., Vn ferial heuvenr, a square drinker, a faith- 
full drunkard ; one that will take his liquor soundly, a z6x6 
Beavm. & Fl. Bonduca 11. iii, By — square caters, More 
: meat I say;.. how terriblyThey charge upon their victuals, 
o. Honest or straightforward in dealing with 
others ; honourable, upright. 

X646 Quarles Judgem. tf Mercy Wks. (Grosart) I. 93/2 
Mistaking a lying or cousening knave for a square or honest 
, man. 1667 Temple Wks. 1720 II, 49, 

I found him as plain, as direct, and square in the course of 
this Business, as any Man could be. a 17x6 Blackall \Vks, 
(1723) 1. 165 When he sees that those Christians with whom 
he trades, are not. .so square and honest In their Dealings. 
x8xi Lexicon.Balatronicum, Square, honest, not roguish. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toiit*s C, x. 2 I’ve trusted him, 
since then, with everything I havc—money, house, horses,— 
..and I always found him true and square in everything. 
1883 F. M. Crawford Dr, Claudius ix, He amuses me, 
and he is very square on settling days. 

10. t a. Precise, prim, solemn. Obs, 

c 1590 Sir T, More (Malone Soc.) 1425 Oh what formalitie, 
what square obseruance: Hues in a little roome. X599 B. 
JoNsoN Cynthia* s Rev.n, iii, A serious, solemne, and super- 
cilious face, full of formall and square gravitle. 2601 — 
Poetasterve, vi, And all their square pretext of grauitie [is] 

A meere vaine glorie. 

f b. Solidly or firmly constituted; free from 
flaw or defect. Obs, 

1628 Strafford in Browning Life (1891) 293 We must 
apply a square courage to our proceedings, not fall away as 
water spilt upon the ground. ^1672 Owen Disc. Evang. 
Love V, Every undue presumption hath one or other lame- 
ness accompanying it : it Is truth alone which is square and 
steady. 

c. Precise, exact ; + certain. 

2638 Lithcow Trav. v. 199 My conduct [=guide] still 
deceaued me, made it square Another Carauan, O ! would 
come there. Ibid. ix. 415 Fit to gouerne others, and to 
direct him selfe with the square rules of wlsdome and iudge- 
ment. a 2684 Leighton tPhs, (x868) 675 Framing them to , 
an external and square carriage whereby the world . . is much 
advantaged. x8^ Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Note^hks, (1871) 
II. 65 His ideas being squar^ solid and tangible, and there- 
fore readily grasped and retained, J, Parker Apest. 
Life 1 1. 153 Tbb Is a square Gospel ; it will have all things 
at right angles. 

d. Straight, direct. 

2804 M. Cutler in Life,tic. (1888) II. 262 It was.. a square 
fight between the all-important bead man of the party and 
another who ranks as his second. 2873 Hale /« His Name 
vi. 57 [ He] could not answer the square question put to him. 
2896 Daily News 21 April 3/5 It may be. .foolish of the 
Transvaal to refuse the opportunity for a square talk, but it 
is strictly within its rights. 

e. Kigbt; in good order; on a proper footing. 
To call (tV) square, to regard as balanced or settled. 

2836 Marbyat MidsJu Easy xviii. If she is unhappy for 
three months, she will be overjoyed for three more wnen she 
hears that I am alive, so it will be all square at the end of the 
six. 2853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xx, 1 bad confident expecta- 
tions that things would come round and be all square. 2891 
C. Roberts Adrift Arner. 163 Although he was willing to 
call it square, in reality he ought to make a claim. 

f. Of meals: Full, solid, substantial. Ofadrink: 
Copious ; of full measure. 

Orig. U.S . ; common from about xB8o. 

x868 All Year Round 19 Sept. 354/2 Roadside hotel- 
keepers .. calling the miners' attention to their ‘square 
meals ’ ; by which is meant full meals. 2876 Daily News 
24 Oct. 1/3 This pot simmers from early mom till noon, 
when the one ‘ square meal ’ of the day is eaten. 2884 E, F. 
Knight Cruise Falcon xi. 186 Mr. Wynn,. bad prepared a 
good sqxiare supper for the travellers. 2^9 (see Square 
sb, x6]. . . 

III. ellipt. 11. On or upon the square, a. 
With a square front ; face to face ; directly, openly. 
Now rare. 

cx6z2 Chap.man Iliad xiii. 138 But when he fell into the 
strengths the Grecians did maintain, And that they fought 
upon the square [Gr. ayrCoi}, he stood as fetter'd then. 2677 
WYCHERLEY PI, Dealer iv. ^ Prithee bid ’em come up,. . 
captain, for now I can talk wuh her upon tbe square. 2692 
DRVDENA'.v4r/^«rv,i,How’stbis,asally?Beyond my hopes, 
to meet them on the square. 2737 W histon fostphus. Hist, 

VI. rii. § 2 Nor were [they] strong enough to fight with the 
Romans any longer upon the square. xSzx Lamb Elia i. 
Old ^ New Schoolm.. He is awU^vard, and out of place, in 
the society of bis equals. .He cannotineet you on thesquare. 

b. In a fair, honest, or straightfonvard manner; 
without artifice, deceit, fraud, or trickery. 

Very common from c 1670, freq. with reference to playing 
or gaming. 

{a) 2667-8 Dk. Newcastle & Dryden Stf Martin Mar* 
all I. i, Scarce one woman in an hundred will play with you ' 
upon the square. 2680 Cotton Compl, Gamester (ed. 2) 4 j 


SQUARE. 

These Rooks can do little harm in the day time at an 
Ordinary, being forc’d to play upon the Square, 2718 Free, 
thinker No. 135, In an Age, wherein it is almost become 
the Glory of States to circumvent each other, who does not 
see the Necessity of playing upon the Square? 2748 
Smollett R, Random ix, He had played on the square 
with them. 2822 Scott Nigel xiii, While lK)rd Glenvarloch 
chose to play, men played with him regularly, or, accord- 
mg to the phrase, upon the square. 2844 Thackeray Barry 
Lyndon xiii, No man could play with me through Europe, 
on the square. ' 

(b) 2667 Dryden Maid. Q, iv. i, 'Gad, I love upon the 
yuare, I can endure no tricks to be used to me. 1689 
T. R. FrVw Govt, Europe 62 They no longer treated on the 
square with their people. 270X [De Foe] Yillany of Stock, 
jobbers (ed. 2) 15 Then we shall Trade upon the square; 
Honesty and Industry will be the method of Thriving! 
1736 Lillo Fatal Curiosity 1. I, And he, who deals with 
mankind on the squa^.. undoes himself, 2750 Johnson 
Rambler No, 75 § ii Tne greater part had indeed always 
professed to court, as it b termed, upon the square. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias vni, xii. f 3, 1 shall act upon the square 
with you. 1831 Mayhew Lond. Lab. I. 378 Some of the 
fraternity. .do not always deal ‘upon the square 18W G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 255, I could not 
help doubting if everything was done on the square, as 
they .say, 

t c. Upon terms of equality or friendship with 
another or others ; also, even or ‘ quits ’ with 
another. Obs, 

2692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. People x. M.'s Wks. 
1851 VIII. 227 They chose rather to be lorded over once more 
by a Tyrant, .than endure their Brethren and Friends to be 
upon the square with them. 2693 Dryden Juvenal iii. 
279 We live not on the Square with such as these : Such 
are our Betters who can better please. 1707 Reflex, upon 
Ridicule 99 No body ventures to say in general, that he's 
upon the Square with Men of a great Merit. 1709 Mrs. 
Manley Secret Mem. (1736) HI. 30 They are now upon the 
Square with one another. 

d. In predicative use -without const.; Free from 
duplicity or unfairness; honest, straightforward, 
upright. Now slang, 

2682 Penn in Dixon Life xxiii. (1872) 207 Keep upon the 
square, for God sees you. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 39 r 20 
They us'd Seconds, who were to see that all was upon the 
Square. 1731 Medley KolbetPs Cape G. Hope 262 All of 
them trade. .in the most upright and friendly manner.. with 
the Europeans, whenever the latter are upon the square. 
2839 in ‘Ducange Anglicus' Vulg. Tongue (2857) 34 On the 
square, hone.«;t, square. 2867 Trollope Chron, Barset I. 
xxxvii. 325 I’m not going to throw you over. IVe always 
been on the square with you, 1892 E. Reeves Homeward 
Bound 53 An unfortunate stowaway, who,. was ‘peached' 
on by a steerage passenger who he thought was ‘on the 
square '. 

e. To set on or nfon the square, to set or put 
right, or in proper order, rare, 

2846 Trench Mirac, 255 Awaiting the great day when all 
things shall be set on the square. 2860 — Sertn, Westvt. 
Abbey xxiii. 262 Leaving much.. to be redressed and ad- 
justed and balanced, and finally set upon the square, on 
that great coming day, 

f. In literal sense : At right angles ; in a square 
or solid form, 

2883 Specif. Alnwick Ijr Comhill Rlvty. 44 This Bridge is 
to be built under the Railway, on the square. 2904 Daily 
Chron. X Sept. 4/5 The Japanese soldier is never w’eedy. 
He is built on the square, 

IV. attrib. and Comb, 

12. In parasynthetic combs., as square-barred, 
-based, -bladed, -bodied, etc., or with pa. pples., as 
square-built, -ground, -hetvn, -made, etc. ; also 
square-looking. 

2832 J. Rennie Cousp. Buiteyfi. If M. 264 “Square-barred 
Single Dot, 2857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. 605 It b de- 
posited in “square-based anhydrous octohedra, 26x1 C^tcr., 
Sang.de.dez, little “square-bladed pocket daggers. 2643 
R. Baker Chron. (1653) 580 Sir Francis Drake,.. a short 
“square-bodied man. 2752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 204 The 
square-bodied Syngnalhus. 2843 Jasies Forest Days if, A 
tall, powerful, and “square-browed man. 26^ Miece Gt, 
Fr. Diet, II, “Square built, b&ti en carri. 28*5 J, Neal Bro. 
Jonathan I. 191 He stood.. regarding his square-built 
brother opposite. 2892 laSept. 437 Of contemporan- 

eous design, like asquare-built house. 2867 Smyth .SaiVor’r 
\Vord.bk,, *Square-Butted, the yard-arins of small shipping 
so made that a sheave-hole can be cut through without 
weakening the yard. 2731 P. Miller Card, Diet, s.v, Lotus, 
Red “square-codded Birds-Foot Trefoil, 2849 Cupples 
Green Hand xix, As “square-countered and flat-breasted a 
ten-gun model as ever ran her nose under salt-water. 1805 
R, W. Dickson Pract, Agric.f. 540 The “square-cared 
wheat b a ve^ productive kind. 2832 Scoreby Fartn 
Rep. 9 in Hstsb. (L.U.K.) Ill, The square.eared, or some 
other of the coarse descriptions (of barley]. x6xr Cotcr., 
Escappe, a small “squarc-edged circle, or fillet in a plller, &C. 
2850 Holtzapffel Turning III. 1310 A;5plying the stone 
longitudinally upon a square-edged mill, 2792 ^Iary 
WoLLSTONECR- Rights IVom. iv. 245 Tbe *square-elbowt» 
family drudge. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 
108 This “square-faced boy of mine was more than a match 
for her. 2607 Topsell Four-f.^ Beasts 460 The face of a 
Lyon is not round,.. hut rather it is “square figured. 2879 
Mrs. A.E. James/«//. House-Managem. ii, I actually once 
saw “square-fronted night-dresses ! c 2330 R. Bronne 
IVace (Rolls) 15836 A wel longe pyk “Squar grounded 
scharp, euenlyk. 2899 Marc. Benson & Gourlay TempU 
of Mut i. 2 Tbe “square-hewn doorways of the tombs 
hollowed out in the face of the cliflf. 2^2 Gunter //aw 
Dividends ix. 1x7 Two or three “square-jawed, full-lippco 
Mormon friends of hb. 2833 Loudon E$icycl, Archii. § 9*4 
They are all to be “.square-jointed at least 2 inches from the 
face. 1853 Lynch Selflmprov. ix A rude “square-looking 
country lad. 2820 Scott Monast. xxxv, Saunders was a 
short “square-made fellow, 2862 Catal. Jntemat. Exhib.r 
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Brit, II. No. 6963, *Square*moothed travelling bags. 1894 
Lvdekker Roy, Nat, Hist, II, 470 The largest of the p’oup 
Is the square-mouthed, or BurcheU’s rhinoceros {R, simus), 
16^7 Moxo>t Mcclu Exerc, i. 5 The ^Square Nos’d Hand- 
Vice. XS9Z Greene Upst, Courtier (1871) 31 A ’“square set 
fellow, well fed and briskly apparelea. x888 Eggleston 
Graysons L 6 Henry Miller was a square-set young fellow, 
without a spark of romance in him. x8i6 Scott Ww/Z^.xvii, 
That stretch of wall with *square-shafted wndows. 1825 
J. Neal Brv, yotiaihan II. 108 A dark, tall, ’’square- 
shouldered man. 1704 Eetui, Gaz. No. 3984/4 A Neat's 
Leather Saddle, ^square Skirted. x86o Hawthorne Fr. « 5 * 
It. Note-bks, II. 303 Wig, square-skirt^ coat,. .and all the 
queer costume of the period, 1822 Horius Anrlicus II. 71 
H, NeletoideSy •Square-stalked H yssop. Stem sharply quad- 
rangular. 1872-4 Jefferies Toilers 0/ Field 311 In 

the ditches the *square-stemmed figwort is conspicuous by 
its dark green. 1838 Civil Eng. 4* Arelu yml, I. 279/2 The 
thread of a *^uare threaded screw. 1848 Rickjian Styles 
Arc/lit. 49 If it be *square-topt, it is called a tower. 1882 
O’Donovan Merv Oasis 1 . 327 This village.. consisting of 
little more than fifty square-topped huts. 1898 J, A. Gidbs 
Coiswold Village 3 A tiny village with its *squarc-towered 
Norman church. 

b. Sqitare^tnaher (see quot.). 

£2850 Ruditft, Navig, (Weale) 151 A. sgtiare-mahery a 
shipwright who cuts the butts to receive the oakum, and 
prepares the work ready for the caulkers, 
lo. Id collocations nsed attributively, as square-- 
box housey square-thread screWy etc. 

1819 Samouelle EntomoL Compend. 421 Nociiia olelisenia. 
The square-spot Dart 1859 Boyd Recreat. Country Parson 
V. 1B8 The square-box house comes forward humbly, 1867 
Smyth SailoVs Word-bh.y Sguare^Topsail SlooPt sloops 
which carry standing j'ards. x868 II.S, Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 252 Specimens of square-top Osage thorn- 
1859 Rankine Machine ^ Hand-tools PI. Q 16. 2 It is 
worked, .by square-thread screws. • 1893 Times 14 July 3/1 
The same square-selt s>’stcm of timbering. 

Z4. In. special collocations : square battalion, 
battle, body (see quots.) ; + square book, some 
variety of church song-book ; square-bore (see 
quot.), bracket (see Bracket sb, 5 ), coupling, 
cut, “face, frame, gin (see quots.); square- 
header, a square-headed sail; square hit, a hit 
at right angles to the wicket, esp. to square-leg ; 
square-joint, -knot (see quots.) square-log, 
the position in the cricket-field to the left of the 
batsman and nearly in a line with the Tvicket ; the 
fielder stationed at this point also attrib , ; hence 
squaredeg vb. ; square main-sail, mark, Naut, 
(see quots.) ; f square muscle, one of the quadrate 
muscles of the loins ; square-net, a fine net sus- 
pended so as to enclose a square, used in trapping 
hawks; f square-pair, Mining quot. 1747 ); 
square pianoforte, a piano of a rectangular form, 
now superseded by the upright or cottage piano; 
square ribbon, -rig, Naut, (see quots.) ; square- 
rigger, a square-rigged vessel ; a sailor on such 
a vessel; square-roof (see quot.); + square rule, 
IB Square i ; square sets, shoot, staff, -stem, 
-tailing, timbers, tuck, twelves, work (see 
quots.); square-wright Sc,y a carpenter whose 
work requires much use of the square ; also attrib , ; 
square yards, Naut, (see quots.) 

Some special uses also arise by ellipse, as square Chaldee 
or Hebrew (sc. characters') ; also square manuscripts (L e. 
written with these characters). 

17x0 J. Harris Lex. Techn. II, '^Square Battel or Bat- 
talion of Men, is one that hath an equal number of Men in 
Rank and File. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (Rtldg.) 259/1 
Not. .accustomed to draw up in a spiral form, but in the 
scr^e battalion. 1711 Milit. ff SeaDict.y A * Square Body; 
which has as mai^ Men in File as in Rank, and is equal 
whatsoever Way it faces, c 2850 Rudim. Navig. (W^e) 
151 Square body, the figure whidi comprehends ml the tim- 
b^ whose' areas or planes are perpendicular to the keel, 
which is all that portion of a ship between the cant bodies. 
*537-^ Rec, St. Mary at Hill (1005) 378 Paid, .for carollcs 
for cristmas and for v *square bookes. 1538 Aces, Wells 
Cath. Chapter (MS.) 13^ May, Libros cantuum crisporum 
sive diversorum, vulgariter nuncupatos square books and 
pricke song books. 2677 Moxon Meek, Exerc, 48 The 
•Sqaare-bore, is a square Steel Point or shank, well tem- 
per’d, fitted into a square Socket in an Iron wimble... Its 
use is to open a Hole (etc.). 1891 Daily News 14 May 5/2 
They place notes of interrogation.. or notes of exclamation 
within *square brackets. 1831-3 Encycl. Meirep, (1845) 
VIII. iio/x Even in small machines, the *sqaare coupling 
has b«n in many cases supplanted by the cylindrical box. 
1855 Ogilvie Suppi., Square-coupling, in mill-work, a kind 
of permanent coupling, of which the coupling-box is made 
in halves and square. xSsoHoltzapffel Turninglll. 2323 
•The ‘square cut, or trap cut, is the most simple form of 
cutting facets. 2906 A. E. Knight Complete Cricketer iL 
77 (^uts are generally termed forward cuts, late cuts, and 
square cuts. 1879 Forbes in Daily News 13 June 5/5 
That .potent fluid. .that goes by the endearing n^e of 
‘ *Squareface *, and that in reality is the rankest of schiedam. 
1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 294 *Square frames, in ship- 
building, those irames which are square with the line of the 
keel, having no bevelling upon them. x888 Churchward 
Bliudsbirding 102 What they called the wine of the country 
—•square gin. 2892 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Nevermore II. xyi, 
A glass of spirits, be it sound cognac, . .or . . good square gin. 
1882 Standard ix Aug, 6/6 Loma and Chittywee^ last, the 
latter with a large jack yard topsail set, the others having work- 
ing *s<juareheaders. *837 New Sporting Mag. XL 196 
By swinging the bat nearly in the direction in which the 
umpire stands, making a ‘square hit. 2882 Daily Tel. 24 
June, A square hit for 2 by Grace followed, which made up 
the ceriturj’. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek, 2294/2 ^Square- 


joint, a mode of joining wooden stuff in which the edges are 
brought squarely together, without rabbeting, tongue, or 
feather. 1867 Smyth SailoVs IVord-bk,, *Square-Kttoi, the 
same as reef-knot. 2852 Lillywiiitb Guide Cricketers 21 
The Long Leg for a * ‘square leg bitter ’ should stand par- 
allel to the wicket. 2873 Routledge's Young Gentbn. Mag, 
May 378/1 [He] was very nearly had at square leg the first 
‘slow^hegot. 2894 TYw/rr 28 Maj’7/3 He made one parti- 
cularly fine square-leg hit to the boundary*. x88z Daily 
TV/, 8 SepL (EncycL Dicl), CHe) continued., by ‘square- 
legging both bowlers for a couple each time. 2867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. 462 Main-sail, This, in a square-rigged 
vessel, isdlstinguLshed by the so-termed * square mainsail. 
Ibid., *Square or Squaring Marks, marks placed upon the 
lifts and braces [as guides in squaring the yards]. 26x5 
Crooke Body of Man 802 The first payre are called Quad, 
rati the ’square muscles;, .they.. lye asit were square vpon 
the rackes of the loynes. 2856 * Stonehenge * Brit, Sports 

I. IV. 1. 222 Haggards may be trapped in this country with 
the ‘square-netj or the bow-net.^ 2747 Hooson MineVs 
Diet, Q 3, Raismg-Pair. These difl'er from a ‘Squarepair in 
this, that instead of a Collar made on the Forks, we make 
Tenners, so that the Forks are Tenncrcd at both Ends, and 
the Sliders are Slotted at both Ends to receive the Forks. 
*799 Young in Phil. Trans. XC, 2^5 A ‘square pbno forte. 
2840 Penny Cycl. XVIIl, 239/2 The square piano-forte., 
was taken from the clavichord, but.. retains only its shape. 
287s Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mus. Terms s.v. Pianoforie, 
Upright pianos have been called giraffes from their tall 
appearance, and horizontal ones have been called couched 
harp, or square pianoforte. 2867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk., 

a synonym of horizontal lines, orhorizontal 
riboons. 287s Knight Diet. Mech., *Square,rig, that rig in 
which thelowcrsailsarc suspended from horizontal yar^,as 
distinguished Uom fore-and-aft ng. 2886 Daily Tel 23 Apr. 
2/3 There are many old ‘square-riggers, .who will be curious 
to know what there is for lack on board a steamer to put his 
hand to. 2875 Knight Diet, Meek., *Square-roof one in 
which the principal rafters meet at a right angle. 2726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 38/2 In making these Angles we 
must use a ‘Square Rule. 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
^Square sets, a kind of timbering used in large spaces. 2842 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss., * Square Shoot, a wo^en trough for 
discharging water from a building. Ibid., *Square staffs a 
piece of wood placed at the externa! angle of a projection 
in a room to secure the angle. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
*Square,stem, a build in which the wing.transom is at right 
angles to the stem-post, in contradistinction to round stem. 
2882 Gen/L Mag. Jan. 62 Every five or six years there was 
a general muster technically termed ‘square.tainng,..to 
ascertain the precise numbtf of cattle upon the station. 
c 2850 Ruditrt. Navig, (Wcale) 151 ^Square timbers, the 
timbers which stand square with, or perpendicular to, the 
keel. 2846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 355 When the after part 
of the ship terminates in a straight plane which is nearly 
vertical, instead of the plank running uplo the counter, she 
is said to have a ‘square tuck. x888 J acobi Printers' Vocab. 
230 *Square twelves, twelvemo laid down in imposition the 
‘short’ or ‘square’ way, in contradistinction to ‘long 
twelves*. 2883 Gresley G/ diw. CcaLm. 233 *Square work, 
an old system of working the Thick cdu by getting the 
upper beds first and then the lower ones. loid.. Square 
work, a system of working a seam of coal by cutting it up 
into square blocks or pillars 275* Records of Elgin (New 
Sp^d.Cl.) I. 464 All chests, chairs, stools, spades, staves and 
other ‘squarewright work. 28*5 Jamieson Suppi., Square- 
wricht, a joiner who works in the finer kinds of furniture. 
Lanarl^. 2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (17B0), ^Square, a 
term peculiarly appropriated to the yards and tbeir sails, 
implying, . that they are of greater extent than usuaL 2794 
Rigging 4- Seamanship 257* Square. This term is applied 
to yards that are very long. 

D. In Specific or distiDguisbing names of plants, 
animals, etc., as square barley, dory, -ear, fish, 
flipper, mxissel, etc. 

avjzx Lisle Husb, (1757) 252 ‘Square-barley, or winter- 
barley,, is commonlysow'n in the mountainous parts of north- 
ern countries. 2732 P. Miller Card. Diet, s.v. Hcrdeuvty 
Winter or Square Barley, or Bear Barley; by some call’d 
Big. 2803 Shaw Gen, Zool. IV. ii. 291 ‘Square Dory. Zeus 
quadraius. 2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 540 The 
oew sorts of wheat in that county are. .the ‘square-ear, and 
the hoary brown. 2682 Grew Mussum i. v. ii, 220 The 
*Sqaar-Fish, Piscisquadrangularis. 2883 Fisheries ExJub. 
Catal. (ed. 4) 173 Hooded or Bladder Nose. . . ‘Square 
Flipper. 2884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat, Ani/n. 65 note. 
The Bay Seal, the Hooded Seal,., and the 'Square Flip- 
{pTo\a.h\}^Halicharrus gTypus). 2682 Gkew Musxum 

J, VL ii. 146 The *Squarc-hluscIer Concha- Rhomhoidea, 
2548 Turner Names Herbes 22 Bunium..may be called in 
englishe ‘square perseley. Ibid. 17 Ascyron. .maye be called 
in cnglish ‘square saint Johans grasse. 2832 J. Rennie Cenr/. 
Buiiet^.^ Moths $6 Dahl’s ‘SqtmreSpoL,, Wings. .with a 
dusky square spot between the stigmata. 2^3 Lowe Fishes 
Madeira 129 Tetragvnurus A t/an/ieus,,, The ‘Square-tail, 
or Sea-raven. 2896 Lydekker Ro^. Nat. Hist, V. 398 The 
curious Mediterranean and Atlantic fish known as Cuvier’s 
square-tail (Tetragonurus cuvieri). 2^8 Turner Names 
Herbes 36 Euon3Tnus,,niaye be called in englishe Spyndle 
tree or ‘square tree. x68r Grew' Musxum u vi. i, 230 The 
‘Square-Wilk. Buedna Rkomboidea. 

Sanare (skwe.i), ado. [f. prec.] 

+ 1. So as to be squared (by multiplication). Obs. 

*557 Recorde Whetst. Eij, And so moebe doth 25 make, 
being multiplied square. 

f 2 . Steadily, copiously. Obs. 

2570 B. Goqgy: pop. Kingd.Vf. 47 b, Foure dayes long they 
tipple square, & feede and ncuer reast. 2603 Florio Mon- 
taigne 11, ii. 298 losephus reportelh that by making an Am- 
bassador lo tipple square whom his enemies had sent unto 
him, he wrested all bis secrets out of him. x6o8 Armis Nest 
Ninn. G3, Hee..got dovme into the Seller, and fell to it 
tipple square, till he was lost, and quite dranck. 

3. Fairly, honestly ; in a straightforward or direct 
manner. In later use slang or colloq. 

2577-82 Breton Toyes of an Idle Head Wks. (Grosart) I. 
29/1 If that Coggers all were barde,..And euery Gamster 
would play square ; Then some men would hope well to fare. 


2662^Feltham Resolvesw, xlii. 266 Nature implants a Moral 
Justice, which, unperverted, will deal square. 2851 May- 
HEW Lend. Lab, 1. ^24, 1 never thought of selling anything 
but tins. How could 1, if I wished to do the thing square 
and proper ? 1883 Harped s Mag. Jan. 222/1 He’ll wonder 
what sort of a beast I be, When i tell him square out how it 
seemed lo me. 2891 H. Herman His Angel 140, ‘ I reckon 
the boy means square,’ muttered the old man. 

Comb. 2892 C Roberts Adrift Amer, 8 The old fellow's 
..were what I should call very decent square-dealing men. 
b, colloq. Solidly, without reserve. 

2867 F. W. Newman in Sieveking Mem. (1909) ix. 198 
N. C. comes out * square ' for the Republican party. 

C. colloq. Properly, in correct form. 

2889 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Robbery under Arms xxviii, Here 
they were married, all square and regular, by the Scotch 
clergyman, 

4. So as to be square ; in a rectangular form or 
position ; directly in line or in front. 

2632 Chapman Caesar^ Pompey in. i, Free minds, like dice, 
fall square whate'er the cast. 2678 Mech. Exerc. 66 
Two edges of two boards, when thus sbo^ ly so exactly flat 
and square upon one another, that light will not be discerned 
betwixt them. 2683 — Printings. pgThe upper-sides of 
the Holes in the Iron Plates being square Bored. 2768 
STZl^sB Sent, yourn., The German stood square 

in the most unaccommodating posture that can be ima^ned. 
2822 Lamb Elia l Old Benchers, He walked Wrly and 
square. 2852 Hawthorne BUtkcdale Rom. xxiv, 'Logs.. 
piled up square. 2852 Mrs, Stowx Uncle Tom's C, xvi, 
‘Well, cousin^ are you ready to go to meeting?* said Miss 
Ophelb, turning square about on St. Clare. 

5. At right angles. Freq. const, to, with, etc. 

2680 Moxon fleck. Exerc. 213 To cut straight down all 

the way; that is, to cut it square down at right Angles with 
the outside of the Work. 2728 Chambers Cpfcl. s.v. Roof, 
Sometimes the roof,., instead of terminating in a Ridge or 
Angle,. .is cut square off at a certain Heigntb. 2792 Jef- 
ferson Writ. (2859) IIL 337 In a position square with the 
streets. 2802 James Milit. Diet. s.v. Gun, The carriage., 
must be cast loose, and trained athwart-ship, square with 
the ship’s sides. 2^7 Infantry Man, (1854) 74 Pivot men 
..face square into the new direction. 2856 Olmsted Slave 
States 6x You'll find a path going square off to the righL 
2878 Huxley Physiogr. xix. 332 The shadows of objects 
are distorted when the light does not fall square upon their 
surfaces. 

SQ[Tiare (skweaj), v. Also 5 squaryn, sqvare, 
Btiware, 6 squyer, [ad, OF. esqttarrer \escarrer, 
equarrer), = Pg. esquadrar, Sp- escuadrar. It. 
squadrarc *exquadrare, £. L. ex ont-f- 

quadra square. OF, had also esquarrir {escarnr, 
etc., mod.F. fquarrid)f\ 

I. trans, 1. To make (a thing) square ; to reduce 
to a square or rectangular form, by cutting or 
some similar process; to shape by reduction to 
straight lines and right angles. 

Freq. implying the production of a form approaching to a 
cube. 

2382 WvcLiF 2 Kings V. 27 The kyng comaundide, that 
tbei shulden take the greet stoonus- .and the! shulden square 
hem. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvi. Ixxiv. (BodL 
MS.), Stones .. itake cute of quarers and j>anne j>ei be|> 
ihewe, planed and sqwared. c 2407 Lydc. Reson 4 - Sens. 
6100 The poynles [were] squared eke so pleyn That the 
loynyng w’as nat sene, c 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 52 
The iij. [knife] sharpe & kene to smothe J»e trenchurs 
and square. 2526 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 242 b, The 
people of Israeli .. buylded a solemn temple,, of stones 
precyous & quadrat or squared. 2555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 263 The Rubies. .are scoured and made cleane... 
Yet can they not square and polyshe them. 1592 Greene 
Def. Canny Catching Wks. (Grosart) XL 72 His beard 
squared. with such Art 2653 Apol. for Goodwin 4 But this 
Slone is so ill squar’d, that one %vay it will be found to 
narrow, and the other to broad. 2692 Land, Gaz. No. 2668/4 
(^^o^vn Window Glass..; which may be squared into 
Sizes of Sa^es for Windows and other Uses. 2754 Diet. 
Arts 4- Sci.s.y.Book-binding, .A.fter which the paste-boards 
are squared 2802 Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 169 A square hedge 
of thickset, squared most trimly by the shears of the garden- 
barber. 2849 Macaulay //rx/. Ef^. iii. L 4i5Those who., 
squared the Portland stone for Saint Paul’s. ^ ^ 
fig, 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Gevt. Eng, i. xliii. (1739) 70 It 
was a regular frame in every part, squared and made even 
by Laws. 

b. To make (timber, etc.) square or rectangular 


in cross-section. 

14x2-20 L\'DG. Ckron, Troyiv. 2432 With a spere, squared for 
to byte,.. pemjity duke.. Rood lyiieri5t. . To Anthenor. 2593 
Acc. Ld. H, Treas. Scot. IL 275 To thewTichtis that squarit 
the tymir in the Hieland. 2530 Palsgr. 73*A> I "tH square 
thyse ookes to make tymber of. 1560 Pilkincton Expos. 
Aggeus (1562) 59 A carpenter which is not cunning lo make 
the house, yet may besquare trees. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 78 
The Timber being squared before it be brought to London. 
*7*5 Pope Odyss* v. 316 He smooth’d, and squar’d ’em [sc. 
trees], by theruleand line. 2791 W. Bartzau C arolina 312, 
I have some men at work squaring Pine and C>’press timber 
for the West-Indian markeL 2810 Scott Lady L. i. 

[He] Lopp’d off their boughs, their hoar trunks 

by the hatchet rudely squared. 1869 Rankike piae/une v 

Hand-tools PI. H 8The other end [of the tube] being squared 


to receive the handle. , . 

o. To mark out as a square or in reclang^r 
form; to convert into, draw up in, a square; o 


T or cnit in squares. ^ 

'^atlad. on Husb. n. joq A Vrf 

?dovth bis woS= or he mwo (t out. u .stnam. 
ii?woOD Sfider/r Ffyx<ni.ss Wh.cbe sqwjrc 
a srantHn well bent. For a right rewle, lo 
innocent. i6<7 SfiLTOX P. L. 032 Squat d 
. we had! To sec that none 



SQUARE. 

thence issu’d forth a spie. 1797 Encycl, Btii, (ed. 3) XVII. 
392/1 Take also the round aft, ..and square it down to the 
pencil line last drawn. 1800 P/iil. Ti'atts. XC. 541 The 
Master General has been pleased to issue his directions for 
the survey of Devonshire, and as much of Somersetshire and 
Cornwall as will square the work. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 288 What frame.. ever enclosed such a picture as is 
squared within the groundsel, side>posts, and lintel of a 
bam*door. 1877 Miss A. B. Edwards Up Nile vii. 176 The 
soil, squared off as usual like a gigantic chess-board. 

d. With out (or tif)^ in above senses. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Exascio^ It is rough hewed 
or squared out, or it is begunne. 1632 Lithcow' Trav, x. 
443 This Pallace standeth alone, and founded vpon the 
skirt of a.. hill.., squared out from a deualling steepnesse. 
164a H. More Son^ of Soul 1. ii. Iviii, A large green turf 
squar’d out, all fresh and fine. 1837 W. B. Adams Carriages 
96 Two holes are then bored in each mortice in succession, 
after which they are squared out with proper chisels. 1869 
Rankine Machine d* Hand-tools PI. Q 16. 2 Mortises are 
chased, and the ends squared-out. 1875 Carpentry yoin. 
58 Take care to square up accurately the boards to form 
the front, back, and sides. 

e. To form by making square ; to cut in square 
or rectangular form. Also with out, 

1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus ir. 94 Of the body of this thome 
they sawe and square outcertaine boardestwo cubits longe. 
x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Covimw, 133 Of the timber of 
these trees are squared all necessaries, as well for buildings 
as all other vses. x6o6 ChoicCi Chancct etc. (1881) 38 For 
bb proportion he was squared out of a timber logge, which 
was crooked at both ends, 1833 Loudon EncycL ArchiU 
§ 742 It is not intended that this wood shall be cut out of 
large trees, but that it shall be squared from young trees or 
branches. 

2 . a. To multiply (a number) by itself. 

1571 Dicges Pantenn. 1, xxx, Now square 2400 pase, so 
haue you 576000. Ibid, 11. xii. The number proceeding of 
the perches squared. x6z4 ^V, Bedwell Ah/. Geom, Num- 
bers iv. 65, 1 square the quotient 2, that is, 1 multiply it by 
it selfe. X674 Jeake Arith, (1696) 193 Then do I square 6, 
and it is 36. X766 CompU Fanner s. v. Surveying^ To square 
the diameter, and to multiply that square by 7854. 1804 
Hutton Course Math, (ed. 4) I. 8, 7* denotes that the 
number 7 is to be squared. 1894 Act 57 58 Viet, c. 60 

Sch. 2 (2), To half the girth thus taken add half the main 
breadth: square the sum. 

b. To convert (a circle) into an equivalent 
square ; to measure exactly in terms of a square. 

1624 Donne Serm, X4 Goe not Thou about to Square 
eylher circle [rc. God or thy-self], 1674 Boyle Excell. 
Theol, I, iii. 104 Mr. Hobbs, after all the ways he has taken, 
and those he has proposed, to square the circle [etc.], a 1704 
T. Brown Atnusem, Ser, Cont.^ Voy, WkS. 1709 III. i. 
12 You may as soon square the Circle, as reduce the several 
Branches.. under one single Head. 27x7 Prior Alma iii. 
266 Circles to square, and Cubes to double, Would give a 
^lan excessive Trouble. 1708 Hutton Course Math. II. 
3Z1 To square the circle, or nnd its area. 1871 C. Davies 
MetrieSyst, 111.68 The legislator. .cannot square the circle. 

c. To reduce (measurements) to an equivalent 
square ; to calculate in square measure. 

x8xx P. Kelly Univ, Cambist I. 260 In squaring the 
dimensions of artificers work, the Inch is divided into 12 
parts. 1828 Moore Pract, Navig. 26 In like manner may 
any dimensions be squared, and the content be found. 

3. a. Naut. To lay (the yards) at right angles 
to the line of the keel by trimming tvith the 
braces ; to set at right angles to, or parallel with, 
some other part. 

<2x625 Nomenclator Navalis (MS. Harl. 2301) s.v. Yardf 
Wee square the Yards, that is make them hang eitheraCrosse 
and one Yard-arme not traversed more then th* other, 
16^ Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. ii. 17 Hawl home the Top- 
sail Clue-lines, square the Yeard. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780) s.v. Li/ls^ The yards are said to be squared 
by the lifts, when they hang at right angles with the mast, 
x8o6 T. Moore Steersman's Song iii, But see.., All han^ 
are up the yards to square. 1832 Marryat N, Forster xilf 
The Dstelle had squared her matnyard as a signal of sub- 
mission. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk,, Squaring the 
Dea<UEyes. bringing them to a line parallel to the sheer of 
the ship. Ibid.f Squaring the Ratlinest seeing that all are 
horizontal and shipshape. 1894 TVw/x 10 July ix/x Booms 
were squared off and spinnaker booms rigged. 

b. To adjust so as to make rectilinear or rect- 
angular or to set at right angles to something else. 
Also with up. 

1690 in Inchaffray ^e^.(Bann. Cl.) 140 To divide and ap- 
propriat the same. .as shall be necessary to square marches 
amongst the saids adjacent Heritors. xm6 Instr, <5- Reg, 
Cavalry i2oHe..giv«his words, ..Halt ! Dress ! and 
corrects and squares his division. 18x4 Scott Lqrdoflslesw. 
xili. The Monarch rode along the van, . . His line to marshal 
and to range, And ranks to square, and fronts to change. 1837 
J, Morier Abel Altnutt Ivii, The clergyman drew forth his 
book and squared the table with two candles upon it. 1851 
Mayke Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii. 171 Ha\’ing squared her 
[sc. the mare’s]. hips to the camp, he whispered something 
at her head. Anthony' 5 Photogr. Bull, III. 206 To 

‘ square ’ a print upon a mount turn it face down. 
fg. X814 Cary DaniCt Parad, xvii, 25 , 1 feel me on all 
sides Well squar’d to fortune's blows. 

(b) 1794 Rigging 4 - Seamanship 19 The butts of the coaks 
are then squared up. iBS^Specif. Alnnuich 4- CornhillRlny. 
8 llie stones to be roughly squared up in the beds and 
joints. 1892 Photogr. Ann, II. 369 This should be a useful 
appliance for squaring’ up hand cameras. 

c. . Astrol. To stand in quartile aspect in relation 
to (another sign). 

1697 Crerch Manilius 11. 70 The Ic>* Goat, the Crab which 
square the Scales. iBsz * Zadkiel' Grammar Astrol. $94 
[On] June 4th, 1738, Mars was on the cusp of the meridian, 
squaring the ascendant. 
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d. To set or place (some part of the body) 
squarely. 

xSip Scott Ivanhot v. The Saxon domestics squared their 
shoulders. X824 — St. Renan's xxxi, She does so stoop and 
loljop, . .so cross her legs and square her arms. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned 149 Square your body a little more to your left. 
x88x T. A. M'Carthy Calistk, fy Drilling 19 Square the 
heels and stand perfectly steady. 

II. lb regulate, Irame, arrange, or direct, 

by, according to, or on some standard or principle 
of action. 

(a) 253* Tindale Exp, 1 John (1537) 2 To consente unto 
yo law that it is rygbteous, and good;., and to rule and 
square all thy dedes iherby. 1589 Nashb Anat. Absurdity 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 16 To eschew womens counsaile, and not 
to square our actions by their direction. 1620 E, Blount 
Horse Subs. 506 The very rules, by which all the actions of 
our life be squared and disposed. 1^3 Penn Christ. Quaker 
vi. 540 A Light within, toknow their Duty and Square their 
Lives by. 17x2 Berkeley Pass, Obed, § 13 He who squares 
his actions by this rule can never do amiss. 1756 C, Lucas 
Ess, Waters I. DedL, He squared all his political conduct 
by their counsil. X823 Scott Quentin D, xiii, The path of 
royal policy cannot be always squared. .by the abstract 
maxims of religion and of morality. 1864 Hawthorne S. 
Felton (1883) 418 The habits of Sibyl Dacy were so way- 
ward, nnd little squared by general rules, that nobody., 
tried to account for them. 

(b) X603 Skaks. Meas.for M, v, 1 . 487 Thou art said to 
haue a stubborne soule That apprehends no further then 
this world. And squar’st thy Hfe according, 1682 Norris 
Hierocles 83 Having his mind always intent upon the Law 
of God, squares his life accordingly. 1705 tr. Bosnian's 
Guinea 170 According to this Rule, 1 squared my Conduct 
in my Judges Office. 1752 Fielding Amelia xii. v, The 
bailiff had squared his conscience exactly according to law. 
X809 Malkin Gil Bias x. vi. F13 They., have squared their 
conduct for a length of time according to the maxims of 
their order. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxiii. 239 Peter was 
poor but punctilious, squaring his expenses according to his 
means. 

(c) x8i8 Scott Hrt, Midi, viii, An accommodating con- 
science of a militaw stamp, and which squared itself chiefly 
upon those of the Colonel and paymaster.^ 1850 W. Irving 
Mahomet^ II. 104 He had shrcivd maxims on which he 
squared his conduct. 

b. To adjust or adapt, to cause to correspond 
to, or harmonize with, something, 

(<i) 1582 Melbakcke Philotimus Civ, If thou canst.. 
square thy life to her direction, she will allowe thee two 
seruants. 1634 Milton 329 Eie me, blest Providence, 
and square my triall To my proportion’d strength. 1682 
Norris Hierocles Pref. 20 Those Heathens who squared 
their actions to the law oi natural reason. X747 Richard- 
son Clarissa II. z66, I should not know bow to square it to 
my own principles. 18x9 Keats DMo ix. i, I cannot square 
my conduct to time, place, Or circumstance, a 1855 J. T. 
Blunt On Early Fathers (1857) vi. 406 , 1 am led-to douot 
if the testimony of the Fathers can be squared to It. 

rejl, X7XS M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1 . 169 ’The same 
Resolves, most of the Protestant Reformers Abroad, as well 
as our Protestant Dissenters at Home, thought themselves 
oblig'd to square themselves to. 

- lb) X856 N. Brit. Rev, XXVI. 36 Not slaying, .to square 
his belief with the stem realities of criticism. 1884 Manch, 
Exam, iq Dec. 8/4 The promoters do not seek. .to square 
their mission with sociological theory, 1904 H. Paul Hist. 
Mod. Eng, II. iv. 6x Evidence was produced which could 
not be squared with this plea. 

c. To arrange, adjust, render appropriate or 
exact, etc. 

1596 Nashe Safron Walden ^Vks. (Grosart) III. 195 Your 
booke being readie for the Presse, He square & set it out 
in Pages. 1669 Phil, Trans, IV. 1x34, I had no thought 
of squaring the comparison to agree in all circumstances. 
z86i Max hluLLER Sci.Lang, Ser. i. (1864) 340 Any attempt 
at squaring the classification of races and tongues must 
necessarily fail. x888 Bryce Amer, Commw. i. xi. 1 . 144 
IVhcn the majority belongs to the. same party as the 
President, appointments are usually arranged, or to use a 
familiar expression, * squared,* between them. 

d. With out in above senses. 

1578 Chr, Prayers in Prfv. Prayers (1851) 514 That we., 
may square out all our doings, words and thoughts, by thee. 
1592 Conspir, Pretended Ref, 86 Doe not they. .exact and 
seeke to square out., all ciuill policies., vnto the Judicials of 
Moyscs. 1603 Crosse Vertues Commw. C 2 b,-No man 
is wise, happy, or any thing worth, if Temperance square not 
out the course of his lilc. 1628 Lovedockes 21 The 

rules for natur.Tll, must regulate and square out the length 
of artificiall Haire. <ti66x Fuller Worthies (1662) I. xv, 
45, I hope.. both being put together, may square out the 
most eminent of the Antient Gentry, in some tolerable pro- 
portion. . 

S. To bring to an equality on both sides; to 
make even so as to leave no difference ; lo balance, 

a. With accounts as object. Freq.y?^. 

x8x5 Anti. Reg., Gen. Hist, 22 For the purpose of squar- 
ing the civil Ust accounts. xS6o Thackeray Eovel iv, She 
would accept benefits, ..but then she insulted her bene- 
factors, and so squared accounts. x888 Symonos Life of B. 
Cellini I. Introd. p. xlvii, He left the land of his adoption 
beibre he had properly squared a<x;ounts with King Francis. 

b. With other objects. 

1825 Scott yml. 7 Dec., Square the odds, and good-night 
Sir Walter about sixty. X828 /bid. 23 Feb., On squaring his 
-books and making allowance for bad debts [etc.]. 1853 R.S. 
Surtees Spemge's Sp. Tour xviii. 87 If he couldn’t square 
matters at short notice, be would have no better chance with 
an extension of time. x868 Chesnev in Wellesley's Desp. 
813 The Directors, .still clung to trade as the only means of 
squaring their balance-sheet. 

c. colloq. To put (a matter). straight ; to settle 
satisfactorily, to compound. 

2853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxii, * I have squared it with the 
Jad,' sa)’s Mr. Bucket, returning, * and it’s all right 2872 


. square. 

I 

j Rouiledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. 6x5 SVe always square it with 
I the usher. 

I d. With 7ff : To settle (a debt, etc.) by means 
I of payment. 

I 2862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs, Hallib, Trout, m. xiv, 1 can 
: square up some of my liabilities here. x868 Dickens Lett 
(1880) II. 393 Square up everything whatsoever that it has 
been necessary to buy. 

absol. 1904 N. 4* Q, loth Ser. 1 . 62 It was high lime for the 
young gentleman in the parlour to square up or to seek ac- 
commodation elsewhere. 

6. slang fiT colloq. To conciliate, satisfy, or gain 
over (a person), esp. by some form of bribery or 
compensation ; to get rid of (one) in this way. 

2859 Slang Diet, 100 Squaring his nibs, giving a police, 
man money, 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf, xlix, I told 
him the truth of the..stoiy, and 1 think he is squared. 1885 
Manch. Exam, j Jan. 5/4 Rich offenders..* square the 
reporters’ by giving them_ bribes on condition that their 
names shall not be printed in the newspapers, 
b. To dispose of by murder. 
x888 Churchward Blackbirding vii. 128 His ‘gelling 
square ’, meant cutting throats ; and if he didn’t lie, it would 
have taken a big ship to carryall the people he’d ‘squared* 
up to date. 

III. hitr. 1 7, To deviate or diverge, to vary 
' {from something). Obs. 

c 2450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 294 Sober, demewre, and 
chereful to speke to, ..who[se] sadnes is not wonlc to suffer 
them notably to square in their demenynge. 2483 Caxtok 
Cold. Leg. blessyd Lucye hath.. Rightful go}’ng 

and deuocioii to god with out squaryng out of the way, 
J521 Fisher Ser^n, agst. Luther iv. Wli. (1876) 337 The 
propbetes somtyme left vnto themselfe dyd square from the 
trouthe. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Par, Rom. 19 
Whiche froward minde,..synce it squareth from Gods plea* 

I sure, cannot be but against him. 1582 Stanyhurst Mmis 
I To Rdr. (Arb.) 25, I made a prosodia too my selfe squaring 
soomwhat from thee Latin. 1609 Holland Antni. Marcell. 
204 Yet there is not a definitive sentence of his touching any 
controversie known, squaring from the truth. 

, fb. To digress from one’s subject. Ohs. 

2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 That thereby they might 
understand.. that I had not greatly squared, if 1 had pur- 
sued many moe diulsions. 2570 Googe Pop. Kingd. 11. 18 
The Preacher. .oft leaning it [sc. the Word], doth square 
And spend the tyme about complaints [etc.], 
t c. To fall out border. Obs.~'^ 

2583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. iv. 66 b. The cncmie 
[was].. so handled, as that his Souldiers squared somewhat 
out of order. 

f 8. To fall out, to be at variance or discord, to 
disagree or quarrel, with a person, etc. 

1530 Palscr. 731/1 Of all the men lyvyng I love not lo 
square with bym. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 24 
Sence your probibicions doe vitcrly ^uare with his com- 
maundementes, and that we cannot satisfie both the one and 
eke the other. 2562 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's CourtyeriiU 
(1577) Rviij, See Madam, our enimies begin to breake and 
to square one wytb another. 

+ b. Without const. Obs. 

2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 255 Touchyng thestuffe wherof 
every* of the saled garlandes was mad^Gellius & Suetonius 
dooe square & disagree. 1580 Sir H. Gifford Poems (Gro- 
sart) 103 When men doe square foreuery fly, To make them 
friends the women runne. 2593 Nashe^ Christ's Tears 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 201 Lyke the Geometritians, they square 
about poynts and Jynes, and the vtler shew of things. 2607 
Middleton Fain. Love iv. iii, Answer me roundly lo the 
point, or else I’ll square. 

f c. To dissent or differ from a person. 0bsF~^ 
x6oo Holland ZrV>' xxxix. lii. 1056 But I accord neither 
with them nor with Valerius. From them I square, because 
1 find [etc.]. 

9. To accord, concur, or correspond, to agree or 
fit, with something. 

X592 Wvrlry Amiorie 3 Wherein I may peraduenture 
not square in opinion w'ith some others. x6^ D. T. Ess. 
Pol. fs Mor. iiB b. True Vertue is alwaies like herselfe, she 
squares with euery accident 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist, 
Earth 1. (1723) 42 The present Circumstances of these 
Marine Bodies do not square with those Opinions. 2745 P. 
Thomas jrnl. Anson's Voy. 139 When any other Person s 
Account happens not to square exactly with what himself 
has observed. 2781 Cowyer' C harity 559 All disguises shall 
be rent away That square not truly with the scripture plan. 
1843 Le'Fevre Life Trav. Phys. II, ii. ih 285 Ihe apart- 
ment which he occupied squared well with its tenant 2885 
Clodd Myths fy Dr. i. iii. 45 ITie theory may be pushed to 
extremes in compelling every fact to square with it. 
tb. Const, to or unto, Obs. 

2593 Abp. Banxuoft Daungerous Pos. iv. xv. xSsThinges 
had not squared to their likings. 2642S1RT, ^ROwuERelig. 
Med. 8 There is no Church, whose every part so squares unto 
my Conscience. <22692 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 71 ITiese 
two notions . . square to all other the instruments and pheno- 
mena in nature. 2724 N Collins Gr. Chr. Relig, 252 Yet 
cannot this prophesy be made to square to the event, 
c. Without const. 

x6oo W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 29 In matters of life 
, seeing they both squareand differ herein from the Protes- 
tants [etc.]. 2687 Drvden Hind < 5 * P, ii. X78 , 1 set 'cm by tbe 
rule, and as they square Or deviate from undoubted doc- 
trine there, This Oral fiction, that old Faith declare. x8oo 
Coleridge Ptccolom. v. ii, A joy it is To exercise the single 
apprehension Where the sums square in proof. 2849CUFPLES 
Green HandxWi. (1856) 133 Of all things in the world, that 
is the very thing where your views and mine happen to 

^O. To Strut or swagger, Obs. exc. dial. fAlso 
with it and out. 

(a) 2590 Greene Neuer too Late\lV,^. (Grosart) VIII. 165 
Squaring in the streetes when thou sbouldest bee meditating 
in thy chamber. 1591 Savile Tacitus, Hist. ii. Uxx. 2 p 5 
liie Tribunes also and other captaines in terrible sort, with 
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SQUARE-RIGGED. 


multitudes of anned men, %vent squaring and ietting the 
streetes. i6ox Holcand Pliny II. 1x5 Whereby .. those 
gallants againcj squaring and ruflling thus in ihcir colours, 
might court faire ladies. 1847- in dial, glossaries (Devon, 
Lines., Vorks.). 

{b) 1592 Greene C<»Kr/;e^B3b, As quaynllye as if 
some curious Florentine had trickte them to square it vp 
and downe the streetes before bis Mbtresse. 1626 Breton 
Pantastic/ces Wks. (Grosart) 11 . ii/x Now plummes and 
spice. Sugar and Honey, square it among pies and broth. 

(c) az6^ Deloney Gentle Cra/t 11. v, (D the passion of 
my heart, how the villaine squares it out? 2605 Camden 
Rem, (1623) 204 At another lime, malapert boldnesse will 
square it out. 

11. To put oneself into a posture of defence ; to 
assume a boxing attitude. 

xBzo Hogg Bridal Potmood vi, He spit upon his hand and 
squared. 1823 Mrs. Sherwood Henry /f/Ywrr (ed. 2J in. x^*i, 
Then beginning to square (to use an expression of Mr. 
Claydon’s) the enemy took to his heels. x86t Hughes Tmn 
Broivn at Ox/, xi, Selecting the one most of his own sixe, 
he squared and advanced on him. 

b. Const, at or jtp to (a person). Also 

^ 1827 De Quincey Murder Wks. 1854 IV. 24 Berkeley, feeb 
ing himself nettled by the waspishness of the old Frenchman, 
squared at him. 1848 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 327 There 
were Polk and Cass fidgetting and squaring up to Queen 
Victoria. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E, Africa 3 He squared up 
to his adversary and.. struck him a heavy blow. 

c. To draw oneself up into a more compact 
attitude. 


1897 ]Vesim, Gas. 26 Feb. 7/1 Mr. Rhodes.. pulled himself 
together and squared up. 

x2. a. To measure (so much) on each of four 
sides forming a square ; to yield a square of (the 
dimensions specified). 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 10 Spanish Chestnut Trees of 
a large sire (one of them squared upu-ard of two feet). 1792 
Ann. Reg.^ Nat, /fir A386 If it be cut when it squares only 
six inches, it will be as durable as an oak of six times its size 
and age. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18x3) 255 The 
alder. .frequently squaring a foot for twenty feet in height. 
2840 ScHOMBURGK Brit, Guiatia 93 Some of the blocks would 
square ten to twelve feet, 

b. To increase in amount by squaring ; to become 
square in form. 

2854 Chambers' ymt. II. 280 The extravagant accounts., 
seem not only to square, but to cube spontaneously. 2902 
Rickart Cypress Szvamp 46 His face had squared and 
hardened in its lines. 

c. Naut, To sail away with the yards squared. 

1887 in Cassette Ency cl. Diet. 1894 Outing XXIV. 422/2 

There, he rounds the buoy and squares away. 2899 F. T. 
Bullen LogSeaAPaif 3x3 We squared airay to a spanking 
breeze. 

13. coUoq. ^Yith it : To live or act honestly. 

ZS73 in Taylor JLi/e David vii. 91 Give a poor fellow a 
chance to square it for three months. 

Sg.uare cap. _ Also square-cap. [Square a.] 

1. An academic cap with a square top; a 
mortar-board, trencher. 

1584 Lyly Safpho h Hi, A square die In a pages pocket, Is 
as decent as a square cap on a Graduates head. 2^5 Land. 
Gas. No. 3049/4 Lost.., a Surplice, with a Doctors Hood 
and Square Cap, in a Pa$t*board<Box« 2720 in Leyhome^ 
Popham MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 261, 1 had (in 1677I a 
square cap given me for speaking, and was the first com- 
moner, I think, that ever wore one in Oxford. 2728 
Chambers Cyel. s.v. Caf, Churchmen, and the Members of 
Universities, Students in Law, Pbysick, &a, as well as 
Graduates, wear square Caps. 2778 in Lett, Racktijfe 4* 
James (O.H.S.) 44 See me strutting in my new robes,. with 
my square cap and tossel. 2796 (see Trencher-caf]. 

*f2. transf, A University man. Obs. 

2642 [H« Peacham) {title\ Square-Caps turned into Round- 
Heads : or the Bishops Vindication and theB^o^vnlsts Con- 
viction. 2651 Cleveland Poems, Square Caf i, Her suiters 
are many But shee'l have a Square-cap if ere she have any. 
Sgtiare-CUt^ a. [Squaee a. or adv^ 

1. Cut to or into a square form, Also^/%; 

• 2622 Drayton Poly^olb. xxiiu 292 Mosses, fleets, and fells, 
..^Vhose turf, and square-cut peat, is fuel good enough. 
1820 Keats Caf 4- Bells x\di, There’s the square-cut chan- 
cellor, His son shall never touch that bishopric. 1848 
Clough Bothie i. 22 The grave man, nicknamed Adam, 
..with square-cut antique waistcoat. 2879 Mrs. A. E, 
James Ind. Househ. Managem. 14 One good black silk, 
made with high, low, and square-cut bodices, you will 
certainly require. 

2. absol. A coat with square skirts. 

2893 IVesim. Gas. 21 Dec. 2/r That one which you are 
looking at is a George I .it is a true square-cut. 

Squared (skweaid), ppl. a, [f. Square 37.] 

1. Made or fashioned square; r^uced to a 
square form. 

2382 Wyclif I Kings vi. 35 And alle he couerde with 
goldyn platis, with squarj’d werk at rewle. c 14x0 Master 
0/ Game (MS. Digby 182) xiv, A grehounde shulde haue.. 
he thies gret and swared {Bodl. MS. squared] as an hare. 

• 24x6 yor% Mei/io. Bk. (Surtees) I. 213 Pur overer et faire. . 
flat salere, cowped salere, sq^ward salere. 2520 In Archaeol. 
(1892) LIll. 18 A pyxc of Every.. havj’ng a squared steple 
jTi the topp. 2577 B. Gooce Hereshach’s Husb. ir. (1586) 
106 b, The squar^, and the round, or the whole timber. 2656 
Rites 0/ Dur/t. (1903) 84 A fair Ivorj' squared table covered 
with a green cloth. 2685 Temple Ess. Her. Virtue Wks. 
J 720 I. 2x1 Another \ery long and large [highway^ paved 

-all with cut or squared Stone. 27C7 Sibbald Scotland 
(t739) *• 28 A Wall of squared and cut Stones. 1778 Encycl, 
Brit. (ed. a) II. 1389/2 It Is all of squared free stone, strong 
and lofty. ^ 2809 Campbell Gert. H'yom. iii. xviii, Deep 
roars the innavigable . gulf below Its squared rock. x86o 
Raknine Machine 4- Hand-tools PI- H 6, The screw, Z.Avhich 
is likewise formed with a squared end to receive a winch 


handle or key, jgy, Carftniry 4- yoia. red There can be 
lain, of the squared support above the pedestal. 

*586 Ferne Bias. Centric 83 hicn seeming of such a 
squared conscience ihajt^they pretend all to run either to 
^intenance of superstition or ratne glory. 2594 Selimus 
Greenes (Grosart) XlV.sSd Your squared words And 
broad-mouih'd tearmes, can neuer conquer vs. 

b. Drawn up in a square or squares. 

*1^7 Milton P. L. i. 758 Thir summons call'd From 
every Band and squared Regiment By place or choice the 
worthiest. 2798 in l/nit. Sendees Mag. XIX. 464 They 
rushed on against our squared battalions. 2807 J. Barlow 
Cohtmb. 111. 581 The troops in squared array Wait the wild 
hordes loose huddling to the fray. iBiz Cary Dante, Purg, 
XXIV. 64 Like as the birds, that winter near the Nile, In 
squared regiment direct their course. 

c. Marked with squares. 

290a JV esim.Gas. 21 June 3/x Take on the squared paper 
two perpendicular lines. 

2. Multiplied by itself. 

2S57 Recorde JVhetst. G iv, That roote is called a Squared 
square roote, which maketh a square of squares in nomber. 
*57* Dicces Pantom. iv. xi. Y ij b, For the superficies ye 
shall augmentc the squared square of the side by 3. 26x3 
Tapp Pathsv. Knozttl. 293 A squared square number is ihe 
product of any number multlplyed 3 times into it selfe. 1664 
E. Bushkell Comfl. Shipwright 31, 5 times s is a squared 
number. 2787 Phil. Trans. LXXVll. 228 The 4th power, 
or squared squares of the sines of the latitudes. 

3. Adapted, suited, rare. 

2698 Fp.YER,/i^f. E. India 4- /*. 112 Such a subtile Genera- 
tion is this, and so fitly squared a Place is Surat to exercise 
their Genius in. Ibid. 224. 

Hence f Sqtta*redl 7 adv. Obs. rare. 

26x3 Tapp Pathw. Knowl, 322 Sq. of squ. squaredly 
square. 2674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 272 A. .Square of Squares 
Squaredly Squared. Ibid. 645 The Quotient shall be 
squaredly Quadratical. 

Sqnare-lieadedf < 7 . [Square <?. 12.] Having 
the head or top fashioned or cut in a square form: 

a. Arch, Of doors, windows, etc. 

28x5 J. Smith Panorama Seu 4 * Art I. 169 An example 
of the square-headed door of the Perpendicular style. 2837 
Civil Eng, Af Arch. Jrnt. I. 19/x Even the arch of the 
porch is not enclosed by a square-headed label. 2B61 Jas. 
Casipbell Balmerino A its Abbey tuxii. 154 This apartment 
\vss originally lighted oy two square-beaded windows. 

b. Of bolts or nails. 

2825 Scott jffe/roMr</iv, A volley of-.square-headed bolts 
of great^ size and thickness. 2862 Miss Braddon Lady 
Audleyl, Old oak, studded with great square-headed iron 
nails. 

o. In other applications. 

2837 Hughes Tom Brown i, They are a square-beaded and 
snake-necked generation. 2M3 Harped s Mag, Aug. 450/x 
A^ large square-headed topsail. 2903 C- F. A. Williams 
dotation 93 The virga ^had become the square-headed 
note *• and the punctum eithera square ■ or a lozenge 

Square-leg : see Squabe a. 14. 

Sqnarelike, a. rare. Also 7 squire-, [f. 
Squabe ji.] ■ Hesembling a square ; rectangular. 

2357 Recorde tVhetsf, Gj b, Some menne delite more to 
calf them squarelike figures. 2570 Billingsley Euclid j, 
def. 31. 5 A figure on the one syde longer, or squarclike, or 
os some call it, a long square. x6xx Cotcr., Buveau, a kind 
of Squire, or Squire-like Instrument ;• .some call It a BeuelL 
Squarely (skwe>-jH), adv. [f. Squaee a.] 

1. So as to be squared (by multiplication). 

2337 Records Wketst, Diij, The other sides beyng 
multipliedsquarely(tbatis,by themselfes). 2594 Blu.ndevjl 
Exerc. 1. (1636) 96 Which Root if j'ou Multiply into it selfe 
squarely, the Product will be like unto the Number given. 
26x3 Tapp Pathw. Knosvl. 303 Multiply the roote nearest 
found squarelj', 2674 Jeake Arith. yify/i) 297 Then must 
10 be multlplyed Squarely and 8 Cubicaliy. . 

2* Honestly, fairly, in a straightforward manner. 
2564 in Tytler Hist. Scotl. (1864) III. 138 To sj^k 
squarely our opinion, we think you could in fewer lines 
have comprehended matter more to our contentation. 2624 
Sanderson Sernt. I, 247 Let us therefore deal squarely, 
as wise and honest merchants should do. 2640 Harsnet 
Repent. x66 True it is that many doe cany themselves very 
squarely and plausibly to the Eye of the World, a 2704 T. 
Brown Decl, Adv, Wks. 2730 1. 41 If they dealt squarely 
with me . . they’d scarce at all wonder, y/rj Spirit Public 
Jmls. (x8o6) IX. 247 Act fairly and squarely,,. For honesty 
sure is by far the ^st policy. 2876 Srzvii ah Victorian 
Poets 59 The pleasure whi<^ comes from being in harness, 
and from dutj’ squarelj* performed. 2884 Chicago Times 
73 Jan., Lord Falmouth, one of the few sportsmen who 
never bet and who ran his horses squarely. 

*1*3. Freely, copiously. Obs.’~^ 
x6xx CoTGR. s.v, Donne, It den est bien donni, he hath 
tipled squarely. 

1 4- Precisely, exactly. Obs, 

2626 T. HIawkins] Caussins Holy Crt. 6 ITie works are 
likewise the more feeble, not squarely answering to the 
.modell of knowledge. 2637 Gillespie Eng.^ Pop. Cerent. 
Prol. C2b, Blindly to foUowc cverj* opinion which is 
broached, and squarely to conforme unto ever>* custome. 
1684 Otway Atheist 1. 1, My Orders are to meet her fairly 
and squarely this Evening at Seven. 

5. In a position directly square with, or oppo- 
site to, some line. or object; in a straight or 


direct manner. 

2802 James Mitit. Diet, %.y. March, The front-directing 
Serjeant, after having placed himself perfectly and 
in the rank, must fete J. 1883 B. Harth Carquines Ivooas 
•viii. i86 She looked him squarely in the eyes wit^ut a 
word, 2894 Mrs. F. Eluot Roman Gossip iv. 113 He sits 
squarely on his war-horse. . . 

fig. 1867 Augusta Wilson kv. She set this con- 

jecture squarely before her, and forced herself to 5°. 
plate it. 2873 Hale In His Name ii. 8 They refuted it 
squarely. 


b. At right angles to the length or height. 

*873 Spon IVorkskop Rec. Ser i. 7/1 The brush requires 
to be squarely and evenly cut. 2383 Harper's Mag. Jan. 
200/2 \V^e..$aw that a bole fully six feet in diameter had 
broken squarely across. 

c. Plainly, unequivocally, firmly, solidly. 
Chiefly U.S. 

2860 in Thornton Gloss. (1912) II. 845 [This]means 

simply and squarely, that you intend. .to rule or ruin this 
Government. 2883 Cent. Mag. XXIX. 5x1 He stands 
squarely upon observation, experience, induction. 2900 
Lapsley Durham 44 He. .based his demand squarely on 
bis roj-al power. 

6. In a square form ; so as to be square. 

1828 W. Field Mem. Dr.' Parr II. 355 He was about the 
middle height, squarely built, of strong athletic frame, not 
much inclined to corpulencj*. 2861 En^, idom.Dom, Mag. 
III. 219 Holding a squarely.folded note at arm’s length 
before my eyes. 2864 Miss Yonge Trial II. 3x0 The 
squarely made,, .handsome Averil Ward. 1B82 Jml. Linn, 
Soc. XVI. 232 Aperture-papillae large and squarely ovaL 

Squa’remaiL [Square sb. i.] A car- 
penter, stone-cutter, or other workman who regu- 
larly uses a square for adjusting or testing his work. 

c 2790 Enc^'cl, Brit. (ed. 3) VI, 171/2 The incorporated 
trades (of Dumfries],.. viz. square-men, smiths [ctc.J. _ 2808 
Mayne Siller Gun i. xxvi. The squaremen follow’d i' the 
raw, And sjme the weavers, 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iiL 
V. i, How many hammermen and squaremen, bakers and 
brewers , . must ply their old daily work, 2879 Encycl. Brit. 
IX, 730/1 There w-as probably a pass-word, such as the 
squareman word used in the ‘brithering’ of the wrights 
and slaters. 

Sq.nareness (skwe-unes). [f. Squabe a.] 

1. The qnality of being square in form, 

ex4oo Maundev. (2839) xiv. 159 The Dyamand, be vertu 
of God, takethe squarenesse. 2474 Caxton Chesse iv. L 
(1883) 158 The seconde is wherfore the bordeur aboute is 
hyher than the squarenes of the poyntes. 2530 Palscr. 201/1 
Brede or squarenesse, croisure. 2590 Stockwood Rules 
Constr. 48 The depth, length, thicknes, squarenes. roundnes 
of a thing. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage {ztz*,) 433 ThQ’ made 
a thing being foure square, and in height and squar^esse 
of a ebaire. 2690 Locke Hunt, Und. il xxL § 24 Liberty 
being as little applicable to the Mill, as swiftness of motion 
is to sleep, or squareness to vertue. ^ 276S-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) I. 278 When the wax is new moulded, the 
squareness it had is totally lost. 2818 Art Bookbinding 24 
The beauty and squareness of the book greatly depend on 
having it M-ell bat^ei 1833 Poultry Ckron. 11. 410 We 
should like to see amateurs., address great attention to 
compact squareness of form and shortness of leg. 2897 Ckr, 
Herald (N, York) 25 Dec, 970/2 The shoulders had the 
awful squareness of a skeleton. 

transf. 2873 H. C. Banister Music 175 Such devices 
5er\’e to avert squareness, or tameness, especially in the de- 
velopment of musical ideas. 2885 Mag. Art Sept. 467 The 
determined character and consisten t squareness of (he (ouch. 

2. Couformity to good principles. 

2642 Quarles Observ. Princes ^ St. Ixiv. Let Princes be 
very carefull in the Cboyce of their Counsellors, choosing. . 
by the Squarenesse of their actions, 2780 Burke Corr. 
(1B44) II. 356, I hope you will..br|ng the squareness, the 
manliness, and the decision of a Judicial place into the bouse 
of parliament, 2817 Keats Lett, Wks. 1889 IH. 69, 1 am 
sure you arc confident of my responsibility, and in the sense 
of squareness that is always in me. 

■ 3. Rectangular position in relation to some line 
or object. 

2796 Instr. 4- Reg. Cavalry (2B13) xx On this squarene^ of 
man and horse both dressing and movement must essentially 
depend. x8oz Jasies Milit. Diet. s.y. March, Regularity of 
step, squareness of b<^y, and precision of mowment. 1847 
Infantry Man. (1854)3 Theequal squareness of the shoulders 
and body to the front is the first., principle of the position 
of a soldier. 2875 Carpentry 4- Join. 44 Plane this level, 
and then test its squareness to the first. 

S^ii3«rer (skwe»*raj). [f. Square v .] 

1, a. One who reduces wood, stone, etc., to a 
square form. 

Z422-3 Foreign Ace. i Hen. VI, i, Carpentarii vocali fellers 
& squarers. 2440 Found, St. Bartholoinevis (E.E.T.S.)^29 
Hewenys of wode with axe and squarerj-s of tymhyr with 
chippynge axe. 2365 Cooper 'Thesaurus, Quadratarius, a 
squarer of marble, exfiox Kevmor Observ. Dutch Fishing 
(1664) 7 She imployeth..at Land. .also Squarers of Timber, 
..Carpenters, Shipwrights, Smiths. 16x1 Cotcr., Esquar- 
risseur, a squarer of stones, or timber, 

b. With out (see quot.). 

x6xx Florio, Squadra mondi, a squarer out of worlds, an 
Astrologer, 

c. One who aims at squaring the circle. 

285* De Morgan in Graves Li/e Sir JV. R, Hamilton 
(1889) III, 350 Asquarer of the cirefesaid to me.. about some 
lines [etc.]. 1863 — vnAtheiueum OcL 504 The new squarer 
who advertises.. that, having read that the circular ratio was 
undetermined [etc.]. 2879 Fortn. Rev. Aug. 293 

maticians do not stop to argue with squarers of the circle or 
with reasoners that the earth is flat. 

1 2. A contentious or quarrelsome person. Uos. 

2399 Shaks. Much Ado \. i. 82 Is there no young squarer 
now, that will makea voj-age with him to 

3. Sc. * One who squares his elbows for fighting, 
a sparrer’ (Ogilvie, 1850). 

the masts in contrast to fore and aft, V Z 
ceptionally long yards Thecreivof 

1769 Falconer jhips. 

every xebec Has . . the ^ of containing seventy sail 



SQUABSOWAGE, 


SQITABE SAIL. 

general term for a vessel with two masts, having a hoom- 
mainsail, and otherwise sqimre*rlgged. 

2 . transf. (See quot.) 

1851 Mayhew Land, Lab. I. 251/1 George and his two 
fellow-labourers were * square-rigged * — that well dressed. 

Sq,xiare sail,- [Squabe ^z.] a. A four-sided 
sail supported by a yard slung across the vessel, 
b. A dying sail set on the fore-mast of a 
schooner or the mast of a sloop or cutter. • 

1600 E. Blount tr. Contstaggio 309 For which cause they 
shortned their yardes, proui^Ing square sailes. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy, S, Seas 117 As the Cutter was 
coming up to us, her square Sail spUtied. 1760 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Scudding^ A ship . . scuefs with a sail 
extended on her fore-mast... Zn sloops and schooners, and 
other small vessels, the sail employed for this purpose is 
called the square-sail. 175^ Rigging < 5 * Seamanship 127 
The cross-jack, orsquare-saiL 1846 McCulloch Acc.Brit. 
Empire (1854) I. 37 The barges which navigate the Severn 
..carry a square-sail, and have a mainmast and topmast. 
x886 EncycL Brit. XXI. 604/2 Square saiU^ those set upon 
such yards as have lifts and braces,- regardless of their 
proportions. < . ■ * 

attrib. 17W Rigging < 5 * Seatnattship 162 The Square-sail- 
boom is lashed across the deck of vessels with one mast, to 
spread the foot of the square-sail. 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Diet. II. s,v., A sloop’s or cutter’s sail, which hauls out to 
the lower yard, called the square-^il-j^rd. 1863 A. Young 
Naut. Diet, 109 Cross-jack-yard. .\n a sloop or schooner also 

f ets the name of the square sail yard. Ibid. 366 Square sail 
oom^ a boom hooked on to, an eye-bolt in the fore part of 
the foremast in any fore-an’d-aft-rigged vessel, for the pur- 
pose of booming out the square-sail, and setting the lower 
studding.sall. 

t Sauare-scinare, a. and v. Ois. [Squakb 
a. antfz;.] a. adj. Biqnadrate. b. v. tratzs. To 
biqtiadrate by mnltiplication. 

i66z Hobbes Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 67 There be 
some numbers called plane, others solids, others piano-solid, 
others square, others cubic, others square-square. x66q 
Newton in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men{zZ^i) II. 284 To which 
6i square-squared, or multiplied three times into itself, is 
about equaL 

Sq[nare-sterned, a. [Square a. 12.] Of 
vessels: Having a square stem (seeqnot. r- 1850). 

1676 Lotui.Gas.iJo. 1230/4 St Teresa of Dunkirk, Burthen 
20 Tuns, . .a square stem’d Sloop wth a Deck. 1690 /bid. 
No. 2562/4 The Ship Delight, English Built, Square-sterned, 
130 Tuns. 1769 Falconer Marine (tjSo)^ Basiardcs^ or 
Satardelies, square-sterned row-gallies. 1791 W. Hutchin- 
son Pract. Seamanship 27 As square sterned ships.. are 
found to answer all trades and purposes better than round 
or pink stemed ships. 17x850 Ruaim, Navig, (Weale) 151 
Square-stemedy a term applied to ships whose wing transom 
ts at right angles, or nearly at right angles, ^vith the stern- 
post... All British ships are now built upon this principle. 
1867 Smyth Scdlods iVord-hk, 648 Square-Siemed and 
British Builtf a phrase to express the peculiar excellence of 
oar first-class merchantmen. 

Squaxe-tailedi a. [Square a. 12.] Having 
a sqnare tail : a. Of animals, birds, etc. 

X78X HisU Qnadrup, IL482 Square-tailed Shrew 

of a dusky cinereous color. 18x9 Pantolegia s.v. Sorex^ 
The white footed, square tailed, carinated, and unicolor 
shrews, 1827 Griffith tr. Cuvier V. X02 Sorex Tetra- 
gonurus (Square-tailed Shrew). 1891 Science-Gossip XXVII. 
80/1 The Square-tailed Worm. ..Among our native worms 
there is one with a square tail {Allurus ieiraedrusy Eiseu), 
1895 Lvdekker Roy. Nat. Hist. IV. 54 The square-tailed 
bee-eaters {Melittophagus) are all of small size. 

"b. Of a coat. 

X837 Carlyle Fr, Rev.\\\. vil il, Young Valour in square- 
tailed coat eyes Beauty in Greek sandals- 
Sq.uare-toe. attrib. s= Square-toed a. i. 

1706 Load. Gas. No. 4257/4 A pair of Square Toe Shoes. 

Sg.iiare-toed, a. [Square a. 12.] 

1 . Of shoes : Having broad square toes. 

1785 Grose Dict.^ Vulgar T. s.v. Square ioesy Square- 
toed shoes were anciently worn in common, and long retained 
by old men. 1803 Censor i Apr. 47 In a superfine coat with 
waistcoat, and.. hessian boots, or square-toed shoes. 1897 
*H. S. Merriman* In Kedar's 'Tents xi, 'ITie priest had 
walked thither, as the dust on his square-toed shoes and 
black stockings would testify, 

2 . Jig. Old-fashioned, formal, precise. 

179s Burke Regie. Peace \v.XC.V,S.) 294 .We old people 
must retain some square-toed predilection for the fashions of 
our youth. 1803 Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. 131 Square-toed 
and old fashioned as it may be, it certainly weeds the sense at 
once of all equivocation. 2846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char, (1852) 
127 There are two leading classes of London Bankers— the 
square-toed and the pointed. 1880 Morley in Daily News 
26 Mar. 2/6 A system of square-toed humdrum. 

Hence Square-toedness/ 

1846 Mbs. Gore Engi Char, (1852) 227 As regards this 
important distinction, however, neither square-toedncss nor 
pomted-toedness is to be relied on. 

Sq.uare-toes. [Square 0,3 
1 . A precise, formal, old-fashioned person ; one 
having strict or narrow ideas of conduct. Usn. 
qualified by old, and with initial capital. • 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 164 , 1 could hardly keep 
Tuy gravity on this ludicrousoccasioa; but old Squarctoes 
was differently affected. 1785 G. A Bellajiy.^ (ed. 3) 
I. J95 He was sorry that old Square-toes was obliged., to go 
out of town immediately. iStg ‘ Rabelais the Youkgee' 
■Abeillard tf H. 210 Finding old Square-toes in the study 
Stem, gloomy, sulky, dark, and muddy. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brmvn Pref. p. xvi, Giving the idea that Arnold turned 
out a set of young square-toes. 1889 Steve.vsos Master ^/ 
Ballantrae 99. Even Souare-Toes has a certain vivacity 
when his stake is imperilled. 

2^ Square-toed shoes. 

• IBs* Thackeray Esmond 1. viii. The Doctor made a low 
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bow, .and walked off on his creaking square-toes after his 
patron. 

SquarewisCf cefe- Also square-wise ; 6 
squyre-, 6-7 squirewise. [f. Squabe a."] 

't'L After the fashion of a carpenter’s square ; at 
right angles, rectangularly, Obs. 

1546 State Papers Hen. V///, XI.231, 2boordes(s=tahles] 
being set squyiewise. 1571 Dicges Pantom. 1, xviiL F b, 
Then go from it Orthogonally or Squirewise.. 200 foote, 
XS93 T. Fale Art vf Dialling 13 Let. the line of Contin- 
gence be drawn squarewise by the point F. 2598 R. Hay. 
DOCKS tr, Lomazzo i. 111 From wbicn point.. vnto the great 
gate at the west ende, it woulde be extended squarewise so 
much more.^ 2669 Stubmy Mariner’s Mag. vii. xxvii. 40 
Draw the Line FBA squire wise to theSubstiler Line. 2692 
Capt. Smith’s Seaman’s Gram, 11, 156 Two Sticks.. joyned 
together, Square-wise. 1725 Fam, Diet, s.v. Cuttings You 
must upon some Occasions cut Square-wise, and that is to 
be done to bushy dwarf Trees. 

2 . In the form of a square ; squarely. 

2611 Speed Theat, Gt. Brit. (1614) 125/1 It lieth somewhat 
square-wise, not much different in length and breadth. 2725 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Waterings You shall.. knock four or five 
strong Stakes into the bottom of the Water, setting them 
Sauarewise. 2853 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjas II. 254 By 
folding a silk handkerchief square-wise into a broad belt. 
*892 Cayley Math. Papers (1897) XIII. 179 A circle is 
squarewise contractible into a point- 
+ Sq.iia'rier. Ohs. rare. [f. Square a. or v.'} 

1 . A square ; a rule or standard. 

1581 J. Bell Haddot^s Anew, Osor. Avjb, The right 
squaryer of Christitm fayth. Ibid. 411 b, If Luthers rule be 
agreably apporctoned accordyngto the infallible sguarier of 
that holy standard. 

2 . A sort of false dice. 

1592 Greene Conny^ Catch, i. (1859) 4 Therefore had I 
cheates for the very sise, of the squariers, langrets, gourds, 
stoppe-dice, high-men, low-men, and dice barde for all 
advauntages. 

Sc[Tia ring, vbl. sb. [f. Square z/.] 

1 - The action of making sqnare or of reducing to 
a square form. 

c 2440 Protftp. Parv, 471 Squarynge, quadracio^ eonquad- 
racio. 1476-7 Sarum Ch.-w. Aces. (Swayne, 2896) 363 
The fcilyng of ij Elms and swaryng, iiijd. 2529 More 
Dyaloguei. Wks. 155/1 Now consider, that ye make him by 
& by fall to y« squaryng of his stones. 2552-3 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (i886) II. 52 Thomas Watson carpender 
fory* squarynge, framynge, and settinge up. .a wall of., 
timbre. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 7>vxt^. 19B Ordnance of brasse 
..very well proportioned in bore and squaring. 1683 
Moxon Meek. Exere.y Printing xii. P 6 The Squaring the 
Face and Stems of the Punch. 2725 W. Halfpenny 
Building 32 Enough for squaring of this Rail. 1841 R, H, 
Dana Seaman’s Man. 125 Squaring by the lifts makes them 
[se. yards) horizontal. 

attrib. 2867 Sm^th Sailor’s Word-hk.^ Sqxtar\ng^ MarkSf 
marks placecl upon the lifts and braces [as guides in souar- 
ing the yards). 2870 Saozay Marvels Glass-making 72 This 
..fragile glass. .Iis) placed on wheels and rails, which will 
convey it still unpolished to the squxiring room, where it 
will be examined, classified [and] cot, x^ Knight Diet, 
MeeJu SuppL 849/2 Squaring Phnv, For squaring paper in 
book-work. Ibid.y Squaring Shears,,. Vi machine forsqoar- 
ing up tinned plate. 

b. With ojf, out, or np. Also attrib. 

(a) 2611 CoTCR.,jEy««ry/wwc/t/, a measuring, orsqmring 
out, by a Squire. 

ib) 2846 A. Young Naut, Diet. 294 Squaring-off, in ship- 
building, signifies plugging off and otherwise tightening the 
treenails (etc.). 2884 Knight Diet. Meeiu Suppl., Squaring- 
off" Saw, a circular saw, ..to square the ends of work. 

(c) 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 501 When the works 
are planed with rebates, grooves, or mouldings, the squaring 
up of the four sides is always the preliminary step. 2869 
I^NKiNE Machine < 5 * Hand-tools PI. Q 16, x It is capable of 
performing.. grooving, tongueing, and squaring-up. 187s 
KNIGHT Diet. Meek. 2813/2 The squaring-up and facing 
tables are on the other side. 

c. The manner in which a thing is squared or 
set square. 

2832 Marryat iV. xxxvi, Look at.. the squaring of 
her topsails. 

't' 2 . Dissension, wrangling, contention. Obs. 

2580 North Plutarch (1595) 297 Hanniball hearing of 
their iarre and squaring together (eta). 2598 Florio, Rissa, 
,.a quarrel],. .a strife, a squaring. 1600 Holland Livy 
XXXV. ix.^ 515 All the centuries besides without any squaring 
and variance elected the very same. 2622 J. Reynolds 
God’s Revenge x. 153 Hce desired and sought some pret^t 
, .to bolster out and apologize his iarring and squaring with 
his wife. 

. 3. Multiplication of a number by itself. ^ 

1579 Digces Stratiot, 52 Multiplication of moytie in itselfe 
whiche I name Squaring. 2694 [see Biquadrate v,\. ■ 

4 . The process of finding a square equivalent to 
another magnitude. 

2704 J. Harris Lex, Techn, L s.v,. The Quadrature or 
Squaring of the Circle, is the finding a Square equal to the 
Area of a Circle. 2798 Hutton Course Math. 11 . gs It seems 
intended to make an alloivance for the squaring of the tree. 
2855 Brewster New/on I. it. 22 Several articles on angular 
sections, ^and the squaring of curves. 2882 Routletce 
Science i L 36 This is the celebrated problem of the Squaring 
oftheCircla 

5. Adaptation, adjustment. 

170Z English Theophrastus 362 The squaring of a man's 
thoughts, wishes, and desires to the lot that providence has 
set out for us, is both a blessing and a duty. 2838 Lytton 
Aliu lit. ii, 1 do not understand this new-fangled policy— 
this squaring of measures to please the Opposition. 

. 6. Assumption of a boxing attitude. 

1850 Thackesav Pendennis xxxviii. He started .. into 
what is called an attitude of self-defence, and.. began the 
operation which is entitled ‘squaring 


SquaTing, ppl. a. [f. Square z/.] 

1 1 . Given to contention or wrangling. Obs. 

151S Barclay Egloges iii. (1570) C ij b/i If thou be busy or 
squaring of language Thou mayst peradveriture walke in the 
same passage. >583 Melbancke Philotimus S j h, Nay holla 
squaring Dick, I am no but tor euerie boulL 1598 B lorio 
D/rKA/rufO,.. contentious, squaring, quarrelsome. ' 

2 . Squaring band, piece (see quots.). 
c<86o H. Stuart Seaman’s Cattch. 74 The topmasts have 
squaring pieces at the heel, to fit the mast hole. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 399/1 Upon the under side of 
the carriage there are wheels placed in a horizontal position 
round which the ‘ squaring bands ’ are passed. ' 

Sqna'risb, a. [f. Square «.] Somewhat, 
more or less, or approximately, square. 

174a De Foe's Tmr Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 1 . 313 Rugemont- 
castle ..is of a squarish Figure, not very large, 1763 
Phil, Trans. LIII. 170 The mouth is a foot in width, and 
of a squarish form. 2784 J. Barry Lect, Art iii, (1848) 
241 The dry, lean, and (if such a term be allowable) squarish 
character and outline. 28x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1816) I. 
464 Ibe habitation of a third larva., is composed of squarish 
pieces of the leaves of grass. 2843 Florist’s Jml, (1846) IV. 
200 The leaves narrow, ovate, with a squarish base, and 
serrated at the margin. 2872 (^oues N, Amer. Birds 2 The 
rhaefais is squarish, and tapers to a point. 

Sqaark (skwark), sb. [Imitative.] A harsh 
croak ; a squawk. 

x86o Simeon Fishing 244 If. .a jay happens to catch sight 
of you, at his first warning squark every pheasant will,, be 
off instanter. 2894 Horse ^ Hound II. 226 Perhaps the 
squarks of those young herns frightened that fox, 
Sg.tiark (skwajk), v. [imitative : cf. prec. and 
Quark v,'\ 

1 . intr. Of birds: To croak harshly; to squawk. 

2872 W, Morris in Mackail Life (1899) 1 . 235 , 1 heard a 

heron ‘ squark* just now. ^ 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
236 By no means all the birds nere only screech and squark. 
Several of them have very lovely notes. 

2 . trans. To utter in croaks. 

2B91 Chambers’ yml. 31 Oct. 703 The crows ivill come and 
sit round, squarking sarcastic remarks. 

Hence Squa'rking vhl. sb. 

^ 2897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 92 Save for this squark* 
ing of the parrots the swamps are silent all the day. 

+ Sg^naTkeu, v. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
trans. To burn or scorch. 

2530 Palsgr. 731/1 , 1 squarkyn, I burne the utter part of 
a thyng agaynst tne fyer, or roste mete unkyndly, jc an. 
Ibid, This mete Is nat rostyd, it is squarkynned. 
Sg^uarrose (skwserGO’s, skwgr^a's), a, [ad. L. 
sptarros-ns (rare), scurfy, scabby.} 

1 . Bot, a. Composed of, covered with, scales or 
other processes standing out at right angles or 
more widely. 

2760 J. Lee Inirod, Bot. i. xi. (2765) 23 Sqttarrosc, that is, 
composed of Scales divaricated on all Sides. 2785 Martyn 
Lett, Bot. xxvi. (1794)398 An imbricate calyx, rather squar- 
rose, or having a ragged appearance from the spreading^ of 
the tips of the scales. x8o6 Galpike Brit, Bot. 390 ^ike 
oblong, somewhat decompound, squarrose. 1856 A. CSray 
Alan. Bot, (i8to) xq 6 Scales of the hemispherical squarrose 
many-ranked invomcrc. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 408 
Spikelcts few green squarrose. 

b. Of scales : Standing out at right angles or to 
a greater degree. 

2820 Loudon Ettcycl, Plants (1836) 662 Involucre) imbri* 
cateo, the exterior scales somewhat squarrose, 2866 M. J. 
Berkeley in Intellectual Obs. No. 50. 96 Covered with 
rough squarrose scales. 

2 . Ent. (See first quot.) 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi, 296 Squarrose, cut 
into lacini® that are elevated above the plane of the sur- 
face. 1^6 Dana Zooph, (2B48) 452 Margin of the corallum 
squarrose. 

.Hence Bquarro’selyflrfl^z^. 

2849 Craig s.v., Squarrosely-imbricated, laid on in a ^uar- 
rose manner. 2856 Henslow Bot. Terms 282 The incisions 
of laciniate and of pinnalifid leaves aresquarrosely disposed. 

Sg,liarro*SO-» combining form of prec., as in 
squarroso-dentate (Worcester, i860), jactniaU, 
-pinnatipartzte, pinnatiseciifTreas.Bot. i866)adjs. 

SQuaTTOUS, Bot, rare,. = Squarrose a, i. 

. 28<3 Galpike Brit. Bot. 355 Calfyx) squarrous ; spines 
sububte. 2828-3* Webster, A squarrous calyx consists of 
scales very %vide^ divaricating; a squarrous leaf is divided 
into shreds or jags, raised above ibe plane of the leaf. 

Squarriilo'se, a. Bot. rare. . [Dim. of Squar- 
bose af\ Slightly squarrose. 

2857 A. Gray First Less. Bot. (1866) 232. 

Squarson (skwausan). [A jocular combina- 
tion of Squire ‘sb. and Parson.] A clergyman 
who also holds the position of squire in his parish. 

The word is commonly attributed to Bishop Wilberforce 
I1805-73), but has also been credited to Sydney Smith and 
others. Cf. L. A. Tollemache Old ^ Odd Mem. (1908) 274* 
Squishop, simil.irjy formed from squire and bishop, has also 
had some currenc>'. 

1876 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life < 5 * Lett. (2895) 
II. 141 James Davies,.. squebendary (cf. squarson and squi- 
shop) .of Hereford. 2B77 , Sat, Rev, 20 March, A learned 
Bishop. .instead of^saying that they were squires and pw- 
sons combined was in the habit of joining the two words in 
one and defining them as squaisons. 2879 Escott England 
1 . 14 That combination of minister of the Church of Eng- 
land and territorial potentate which Sidney Smith has called 
Squarson. 2890 Barinc-Goulo Old Country Life 136 A cer- 
tain Bramslon Staynes, who was a squarson in Essex. 

attrib, 2895 Q. Rev. April 554 The average clergyman of 
the Squarson cra- 

Hence SgtiaTsonage, Squarsono’cracy- 
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x886 A. Lang Mark of Cain ix. 109 She left the gray old 
squarsonage and went to towTi. 1893 Gaz^ 23 March 

2/2 The disestablishment of the Squarsonocracj% 
Senary (skwe»*ri), a, [f. Squake j^. + -y.] 
Square-shaped ; squarish. 

x6o3 Carew Cornivalt 2S Some gutted and kept in pickle, 
as the lesser Whitings, f ollocks, Keles, and Squarie Scads. 
ibid. 320 Of flat [fish there arej Brets, Turbets, Dories,.. 
SquaryScad, Seale, Tunny, and manj' others. 2822 [G. Wil- 
kiss] Body Soul (1824) 1.216 One whose broad and squarj* 
form had once ranked nim among the strong. 1898 Leeds 
Merc. Suppl. 39 March, A squary piece of wood. 
Squasche, obs. form of Swash (drum), 
Sg;uasll (skwpj), [Related to, or directly 
from, Squash 

I. 1. The unripe pod of a pea. Also applied 
contemptuously to persons, Obs. cxc. arcit. 

2590 Shaics. Mids, A, m. i, 191, I pray you commend mee 
to mistressc Squash, your mother, and to master Peascod 
your father. x6oi — • Twel. I/. 1. v. 266 As a squash is be- 
fore tis a peseqd. 26x2 — Wint. T. 1. ii. 260 This Kernel!, 
This squash, this Gentleman. [xBS^RusKiN Prsterita II. 
34 The whole time., my mind was simply in the state of a 
squash before ’tis a peascod.] 
b. dial. (See quot.) 

2895 Rye E. Angt. Gloss. 2x0 pea-pods which 

look full but are really empty. 

f 2. Sguash pear^ a variety of pear. Squash 
perry^ a beverage made from this. Obs. 

2678 WoRLiDGE Cyder 2x9 Pears that are esteemed for 
their vinous juice tn Worcestershire, and those adjacent 
parts, are the Red and Green Squash.pears. i6w Evelyn 
Kal, Hort. (ed. 9) 170 Pearst..Rcd Squash, Bosberj% Wat- 
ford, for Perry. 2766 Coinpi. Partner s.v. Pern'i Of these 
the Bosbury pear, the Bareland pear, and the noree pear, 
are the most esteemed for perry in Worcestershire, and the 
squash pear, as it is calleo, in Gloucestershire. 2826 Ari 
Brewing (ed. 2) 267 Squash perry, in ordinary seasons, 
[sells] from;C4 to^CS the hhd. 

3. A soft india-rubber ball used in a form of the 
game of rackets (orig. at Harrow). Also allrib., 
as squash-ball^ -eourl, rackelty^ etc. 

2B86 Pall Mall G. 27 May 14/x The game in question, 
termed ‘ squash ' rackets at Harrow if my memory serves 
me.. .There are the 'squashes ' — that is, soft indianibber 
balls — to purchased. 2890 Miles Lawn TentiisZj Turn 
that wall into a squash-racket court. 2899 lyeslm. Gaz. 
20 Aug. 8/2 Mr. John Jacob Astor has built a private 
' squash ' court. 

IL 4. a. The act of squashing; the fact or 
sound of some soft substance being crushed or dis- 
persed, 

2622 CoTCR., EscachttrCf ..a squash, crush, knock, or 
squeeze (wherby a thing is flatted, or beaten close together). 
*739 Bull tr. Dedekindus* Grohianus 240 Anon, our 
Hero’s Boots, welhsoak'd with Wash, At ev’ry Step return’d 
a dreadful Squash. 

b. The shock or impact occasioned by a soft 
heavy body falling upon a surface ; 'the sound pro- 
duced by this. Also in with a squash. 

2654 Gaytok Fleets. Notes 111. ii* 74 The place, the fall, 
the squash, the hugge,.«did so confound our Votary, that 
he could not containe. 172a Arbuthnot yohn Bull 11. xvi, 
1 shall throw down the burden with a squash among them, 
take it up who dares.^ 2726 Swift Gulliver n. viii. My fall 
was stopped by a terrible squash that sounded louder to my 
ears than the cataract of Niagara. 2822 Ora ^ yuUei III. 
131 This uncommon mass of mortality rolled on to a seat 
ne.xt to Zsure, on which she sunk with a mighty squash, 
18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej, Addr.^ The Stranger, Hearing a 
squash, he cried, Damn it, what’s that? 

c. To go to squash, to become squashed or ruined. 
2889 Froude TmIc^L Shirley 205 It has all gone to squash. 

5. a. College Football slang. = Scrimmage 4. 
2857 Symonds Lei, in H. F. Brown Life iiL (1903) 58 

A squash is a large collection of boys, about twenty, with 
the football in the midst of them. 2867 Rottiledge*s Handbk. 
Football SI A disputed * touch-down *, in consequence of 
the ball having been carried in by a squash or otherwise. 

b. A crush or crowd of persons, etc. ; a large 
number. 

2884 Pall Mall G. 27 May 4 Young Lord Horsewhip, 
borough is just passing as slowly as the modem squash 
compels one to progress. 2884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 1. 
ii. 278 Your father made a will. Only there was not anything 
to will Except a squash of sermons. 

6. Something which is squashed or crushed. 

2888 Harpers Mag. Dea 80/2 It seemed churlish to pass 

him by without a sign, espedally as be took off his squash 
of a hat to me. 

7. Short for lemon-squash Lemon shy 7- 

. 2894 Mrs. Dyan Mans Keeping (1899) 203 A smaller table 
held ices, squashes, and such. 2904 Sladen Lovers Japan 
II. iv, She. .kept her mouth intently on the straw in her 
squash. ‘ r- « ^ 

Sq[tiasll (skwgj), sb.^ Also 8 squosh. [Ab- 
breviation of Najxagansett Indian asqtiutasquash, 
f. asq raw, uncooked : cf. Squanter-squash. (The 
-ask is a plural ending, as in succotashl)\ 

1. A gourd produced by one or other of various 
species of trailing herbaceous annual plants be- 
longing to the genus Cuatrbita or N. O. Cncur- 
bitacese, esp. a fruit of the bush gourd, C. Melopepo. 

xff43 R. Williams Key fnd. Lang. 103 Askucasqciash, their 
Vine aples, which the English from them call Squashes, 
about the bignesse of Apples, of severall colours, sweet, 
light, wholesome, refreshing, 2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Chym. 259 In a weighed quantity of digged earth, .he set 
the seed of a squash. 1721 Mortimer Httsb. (ed. 4) II. 274 
Squashes are a small sort of Pumpkin lately brought into 
request. 1764 T. Hutchinson AToff. L (1765) 35 A 
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dearth, .caused them to fall upon their pompions, squoshes, 
"P®* A. Gray First Less. Bot. 
(i860) xo H we strip off the coats from the large and flat seed 
Squash or Pumpkin, we find nothing but the embryo 
within. 1877 W. Matthews Eihn. 4* Phil. Hidatsa Ind. 26 
Squashes are cut in thin slices and dried; the dried squash 
IS usually cooked by boiling. 

b. Used in sing, with the, or without article. 
*7®4 Harmer Ohserv, iy. §xxxji. 205 Dr. Russell tells us 
that the squash comes in towards the end of September, 
nnd continues all the year, 1878 Black Green Past, xl, Not 
at all desirous of eating at one and the same time boiled 
beans,, .green corn, squash and sweet potatoes. 1902 Fortn. 
Rez*. June 1007 The divine * sweet corn and ‘squash’, and 
‘sweet potatoes*. 

2. One or other species of Cucurbita producing 
tbe above fruit; the genus as a whole. 

xWx Boyle Scept. Client, ii. 107 A selected seed of. . Squash, 
which IS an Indian kind of Pompion, that Growes a pace. 
t73* P. Miller Card. Viet., Mehpepo, The Squash. 1766 
J. Bartbam Jrttl, 6 Jan. 26 Here is a native gourd or squash, 
which runs ao fool up the trees. x866 Trees. Bot. 358/1 
Cucurbita ntelopepo, the Squash, forms a bush about 3 ft. 
high, 2884 De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated PI, 253 The 
Cuptrbitace^ squash by the Anglo-Americans, 

3. With distinguishing terms : (see quots.). 

17^ P . Miller Card, Diet. s.v. Melopepo, The common or 
flat Squash., .The large white Squash.. .The Citron-shap’d 
Squash.. .The wartedSquash. 2791 W. Bartram Carolina 
*37 It IS exceedingly curious to behold the Wild Squash 
climbing over the louy limbs of the trees. 2845-50 Mrs. Lin- 
MLN Leei. Bot. App. 95/2 Cucurbita avi/era, egg-squash. 
Iota, cAfz C. verrucosa, efub squash. 1845-50 A, Wood 
Class’bk. Boi.^j2 Cttcurbita Melopepo. Flat Squash. Ibid., 
C. verrucosa. Warted Squash. Club Squash. Crook.neck 
Squash.^ 1847 Darlington Anter. IVeeds, etcl (i860) 142 
Cucurbita Round Squash. x866 Treas. Bot. 

359A The Custard Marrow Squash, and the improved Cus- 
tord Marrow or Bush Squash. 287A Ibid, Suppl. 1344/1 
Summer Squash, Cucurbita Pepo, Winter Squash, Cuettr-^ 
biia maxima, 

4- attrib.^ as squash bed, pie, seed, vine, etc.; 
squash-bug, one or other of various insects 
infesting or injurious to squashes ; squash gourd, 
(-melon) jjumpkin, the common bush gourd or 
squash, Cucurbita Melopepo. 

Also, in recent Amcr. Diets., squashJteetle, {-vine) borer, 
flea^beetle, ladybird, and tadybug, as names of insects in- 
festing squashes. 

. Webster, *Squash‘bttg, the common name of a bug 
injurious to squashes. x865 Mrs. Stowe Little Poxes 124 
In the actual garden there are. .squash-bugs for all the 
melons, 2822 O. W. Holmes Poet Breokf.a. ix, Dor-bugs 
and squash-hugs and such undesirable objects of affection 
to all but naturalists. 28:^ Cradb Technol, Diet, s.v., 
*Squash-gourd, the Cucurbita melopepo of Linnaius. 2842 
Loudon Suburban Hort. 60s The ‘•Squash-melon pumpkin, 
or bush gourd. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 2x3/2 Cranbeny* 
sauce, and thick *squash pies.^ 2823 Southey Lett, (2836) 
III. 391 With regard to tbesesaidquashe>’s (which, I believe, 
is their name,’— first cousins to the *squash pumpkin), 1708 
S. Sbwall Diary 15 Jan., This day Mr. Belcbar brings me 
•Squash-Seeds from Dedham. 2725 S. Wjluird id Early 
Rec. Lane,, Mass. (1884) 238 They found 3 wi^warms ; , . they 
also found a paddle and some •squash shells in one of them. 
*7 S* J.^ Bartram Observ. Trtev.Painsylv.,^ etc, 62 We dined 
on Indian com and •squash soop, and boiled bread. 2857 
A Gray First Less. Bot. (x866) 39 Tbe Cucumber and 
•Squash tribe, 2750 G. Hughes Barbados ssj The •Squash- 
vine is long and trailing. zZs% Poultry Chron. 111.297 They 
will nearly get their living on insects without injuring the 
vegetables. Among squash vines they are indispensable, 
f Squash, Ji5.3 Obs, [Aphetic f. Musquash.] 
The musk-rat or musquash. Fiber zibethicus. 

1678 FHiLLit>s (ed. 4), Squash, a little Creature in some 
parts of America, somewhat resembling an Ichnumon or 
Indian RaL 2699 Dabipibr Foy. II. il. 59 The Squash is a 
four-footed Beast, bigger than a Cat. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. 
Hist. III. 380 But the smell of our weasels, and ermines, 
and polecats, is fragrance itself when compared to that of 
the squash and the skink. 1796 Morse .<4/rfrr, Geog. I, soz 
Another stinkard, called the Squash, is said by Buffon 10 be 
found in some of the southern states. 2824 [see Skink 
Sq.aash (skwgj), V.1 [ad. OF. esguasscr 
(escasser), esquacer\escaciei^, = It. 5quassare-,~^o^. 
L. *ex-quassdre-. see Quash v. In some senses, 
however, perhaps partly or mainly of imitative 
origin.] 

L irons. To squeeze, press, or crush into a flat 
mass or pulp ; to beat to, or dash in, pieces, etc. 
Also with preps., as in, to. 

2565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 61 Ye must, I 
saye, teare them, rent them, and squasbe them to peeces. 
2579-80 North Plutarch (1895) III. 350 But the lop of 
the gallery fell doivne apon the boyes that were left, and 
squashed them all to death. x5oz Holland 1. 289 The 
hennes..hlde themselues from their males the cocks; for., 
they would squash their egs. 262s Mabbe It. Aleman's 
Guzman tPAlf. n. 277 Squashing and beating them vpon 
some stone,., shee made our cloathes reasonable white. 2670 
Evelyn Sylva (ed. 2) ix. 58 Note, that in sowing the Berry 
*tis good to squash and bruise them with fine slefted Mould. 
1726 Swift Gulliver n. i. One of the reapers. .made meai>- 
prebend that.. I should be squashed to death under his fooL 
x8o6 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life iix.xxvi, In shuffling 
the cards,.. squashing them together, breaking their^edges 
[etc.]. 2827 Hare Guesses (2859) 144 There have indeed 
been..2nea who have piled sucb a load of books on their 
heads, their brains have seemed to be squasht by them. 
2897 Mary Kingsley IK 327 There were eight ele- 
phants killed that day, but three burst through e\’erythiog, 

. .squashing t\vo men and a baby. , 

•fg. 2613^ tr. Mexio's Treas. Anc. Mod. Times z^fs More 
cleerly will we yet reoeale their grosse absurdiue, ana., 
squash in pieces their unexcusable error. 2863 Kingsley 


IFater-bab. 60 Between crinolines and theories, some of us 
would get squashed. 

b. With advs., as down, up. 

1611 CoiCR., Esorascr, to squash downs, beat flat. iSqS 
I. fEOCER Ecy. los A sort of wrought lime, which being 
squashed down upon the bridge, .has a most terrible eflect! 
1893 ISARi. Dunmore Pamirs II. 320, I was not able to 
accom_^ny my host, but had to he squashed up in the crowd. 

c. To quash; to suppress or put down; to undo 
or destroy in a complete or summary manner. 

Also, in recent coiloq. use, to silence, discomfit, or repress 
(a person) in a very decisive or crushing way. 

J^oote Orator ii, I therefore humbly move to squash 
this indictment, 2850 Kjngsley A, Locke xviii, I, to squash 
mj^ convictions, to stultify my book for the sake of popu- 
l^t^, money, patronage I 1852 Bristed Five Yrs. Eng. 
Umv. (ed, 2) 258 The report spread that I had broken down 
completely, or, as a Johnian elegantly expressed it, was 
squibed. *895 Law Times XCVIJI. 280/2 The Pharma- 
ceutical Society made a strenuous attempt to squash the 
Stores as vendors of drugs. 

1 2. a. To press or squeeze out. Obs. rare. 

*S*)9 T. M[oufet) Silkworines Now squashing out their 
bellies soft and round. x6oo Holland Livy siz The batta- 
lions iroden under foot and their guts squash^ out. 

t b. To splash or dash (water) upon a person ; 
to wet by splashing. Obs. rare, 
a 2602-3 Q- Eliz. in I. H. Jeayes Cat. Charters Berkeley 
Castle (1892) 323, I somewhat still doute that ther hath 
bene to greate abundance of the same [sc. ^vater] squasshed 
upon you, a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 321 Squash, v., to 
splash ; to moisten by pleocifal affasron. 

3. intr. To emit or make a splashing sound ; to 
move, walk, etc., in this way ; to splash. 

2672 Salmon Syn. Med. i. Iv, 143 Ascites is when much 
Water is heaped up between the Peritoneum and the Bowels, 
so that when it Is struck it doth squash as it were. 1839 
Hood Ode to St. Swithin vii, Why upon snow-white table- 
cloths and sheets.. Come squashing? 2859 Dickens T. Two 
Cities Once more, the Dover mail struggled on, with 
the Jack-boots of its passengers squashing along by its side. 
iZqf^Ouiing XXII. 239/1 Our feet ‘squashing’ as we step, 
for our boots are full of rain-w'ater. 

4. To be pressed into a flat mass on impact ; to 
flatten ottt under pressure, 

Cf. Florio’s use of squashing ppL a. (quot. x6ix below). 
2858 Greener Gunnery 121 Some omer mixtures.. suffi- 
ciently strong to resist all tendency to squash ; as the softer 
metals would inevitably do. x8<« Scribner's Mag, June 
710/x There must be tbe most skilful handling, lest the load 
* squash out 

Hence Squashed ppi. a . ; Squa'sher; Squa’sh- 
ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2598 Florio, Squaecio,z. squashing, a hauocke. z5x2 Ibid., 
3‘7Ka/iT,..akind of soft squashing Hazle-nut. 26x2 Cotcr., 
Qunsseur, a squasher, breaker. Ibid., Escraseinent, a 
crushing flat, a squashing do^vne. 2857 Dickens Dorrit 
ix, Such squashed bats and bonnets. .never %vere seen in 
Rag Fair. 2865 S. Ferguson Forging 0/ Anchor ii, A hail- 
ing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow. 
Sq.Tiasll, vii' rarr-\ [f. Squash s b.] 
intr. To frequent crowded assemblies. 

2867 Motley Corr. (1887) II. 269 How anything can be 
done in London but breakfast, lunch, dine, and squash, if 
one really goes in for ‘promiscuous Ned I can’t comprehend. 

Sc[tiasli, adv. [f. Squash z>. 1] With or as 
with a squash. Freq, in to go squash (also tram/,). 

1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide iv. 55 His Wig had the Lucka 
Cathartic to meet, And Squash went the Gallipot under bis 
Feet. 1859 F» E. Paget Curate Cumberworih 246 He came 
down, in less than no time, squash on his nose, and broke it. 
1886 G. Allen Kalee's Shrine ii, Some cottages may really 
go squash before long. 

Squash.*', the verbal stem used in combs., in the 
sense ‘ having the appearance of bring squashed 
as squash hat (cf. Squashed ppl. a.), nose. 

x85x Meredith Evan Harrington vi, I don't get took in 
again by a squash hat in a hurry, xMz Stevenson New 
Arab. Nts. (1884) *47 Admiring imbecility breathed from 
his squash nose and slobbering Ijps. 2900 Daily News 30 
June 4/6 The million are going in for the broad-brimmed 
squash haL 

Sqnashable (skwg-Jab’l), a. [f. Squash z/.i] 
Capable of being squashed. Hence SquashahiT- 
Ity, capability of bring crushed together. 

X87S Green Lett. (190X) iv, 416 The wonderful squashabil- 
ity of Roman buildings. 2902 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 502 It 
m^ht be something squashable in the berry or jelly-fish line. 

oQlia'Slxiziess. [f- Squashy a.] The condi- 
tion or character of being squashy. 

2846 Landor Jmag, Conv. \Vks. I. 79/2 Give a yifle of 
strength and austerity to tbe squashmess of our friend s 


>etx>’. 

Squash pear: see Squash sb.^ 2. , , , 

i* Squa'shy, sb. Obs“^ [Cf. Squash sb.^ i.j 
Jee quoL) 

1828 Life Planter Jamaica 211 A verj'small pea denomi- 
ited by the negroes, okra, akind of what is called squash: 

Squashy (skwp’Ji), a, [f. Squash vX or sb, j 
L Of fruit, etc.: Having a soft or pulpy con- 
stency; lacking in firmness. ^ ...... r;rtv 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 * P. 230 Ibid. 

lies without eating more than a few ^ CmeU 

2 The Fruit . .squalhy, of a 
Morton Nat. Hist. NorthamP^rf^JjS 

leat] was seemingly grae xx, A 

iiashy, and had no confectioner. 1847 

uashy French pie, made by a Jf^arzc{ick]. 1M3 

voR'^irsE 
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like th* unripe grain ; they’ll make good meal by-and-by, 
but they’re squashy as yet. 

2 . Of ground, etc. : Soft with, full of, water ; 
soaking, marshy. 

1751 England s GazeiUer s.v, Vavcniry^ The banks In it 
resemble those of ponds and canals, with a watry squashy 
ground between them. x8i8 Keats Lett, Wks. 1889 III. 
363, 1 was damped by slipping one leg into a squashy hole. 
182a Biackjv, Mag, XII. 335 A squashy knowe in an un- 
drained quagmire. 18^ L,ongwan*s Mag, Aug. 379 Away 
we go again, floundering heavily through the squashy 
ground. 

iransf, 1877 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty^s Fairy (1892) 302 
We had a squashy walk over a pathless and furzy common. 

3 . Of the nature of a squash or squashing. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk to Lands Etid 284 That child., 
comes down.. in a squashy concussion with its forehead 
against the floor. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 1069 Alongside of 
you comes up an oozy,squasby sound of the advancing tide. 

4 . Having a squashed or flattened look. 

1895 Zangw'ill Master 11. iv, Matt pointed out that the 
eyes were wrong, that pupils should be round, not squashy. 

tS^uass. Obs,~'^ In 6 sqwasse. [Related 
to Squash v^■ Cf. It. squasso a severe shake.] 
Pressure, squeezing. 

3528 Bp. Clerk Let, to Wolsey (MS. Cott. Cal. D. x. 227), 
He cannott ryed, his feett being ntot able to] abyde ine 
sqwasse of the sterope. 

i-ScLuassa’tion. Obs.-'- [f. It. sqztassare to 

shake severely : see Squash A severe shaking. 

1731 Chandler tr, Limborch's Hist. Inquis, II. 2x9 As to 
Squassation, ’tis thus performed on a sudden he is let 
do\vn with a Jirl^ ..by which terrible Shake, his Arms and 
Legs are all disjointed. 

Sq^nat (skwgt), J| 5.1 Also 4 squate, 5, y 
SQuatte, 7 Bq,uatt, sqat, squot, 9 dial. swat, 
[f. Squat v. Cf. Quat ri.2] 

L A heavy fall or bnmp; a severe or violent jar 
or jolt. Now north, dial. 

ci«o Jponiedon (KOlbing) 4352 Yche myghte sc, where 
he la^. 1 trowe, here leman had a squate \rinu that]. 
15x3 Douglas ^ueid x. vii. 108 [He] tumlyt from hys 
hie cart ebargit quhar he sat, And on the grund reboundis 
wyth a squat. 1545 Raynald Byrih Mankynde Hhiij, 
Thone by a fal from her horse, the other bya violent thrust 
and squat on the buttocks vpon the hard stones. Ibid.^ By 
the force of the fall and squat, the matrice voynes brake. 
<13633 Herbert Wks, (1859) Ik 298 Bruises and squats 
and falls which often kill others can bring little grief or hurt 
to those that are temperate. 1675 J. SImith] Horelog.Dial, 
24 It might be some accidental injury in the convciance 
from one place to another, as sometimes happens by jogs or 
Squats wnicb loosen either pins, wedges or screws. 18x2 
Sporting Mc^, XXXIX. 46 But ambling round an ugly 
post, A squat poor Bobby made. 1847' in K. Cy. and Cumbld. 
glossaries (in form swat). 

“b. A bruise, contusion, or wound, esp. one 
caused by a fall ; a dent or indentation. Nowef/a/. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 238 The samebcrbe,.is good to be 
layde on with wool upon squats or bruses. a x^x Aubrey 
Wilts, (Royal Soc. AIS. p. 127) (Halliw.), In our Western 
language squat is a bruise. 1^7 K. Peirce Bat/t Afem, i. 
ix. 186 His Illness first came after a Sqat upon bis Hand; 
to which fell a Humour, and made it a Running Sore. 1775 
Ash, Squat ,.. z bruise, a hurt by falling; but this Is a local 
sense. x868-in dial, glossaries (Glouc., Som., Wilts., Berks.), 
t c. A heavy shower. Obs,'’'^ 

<7x630 Risdon Sutv. Devon (x8zo) X2i Haldon.HiU. ., 
whereof theborderers..bad this adage: When Haldon hath 
a hat, Let Kentowne beware a squat. 
f 2 . A company ^daubers. Obs."^ 

Only in lists of * proper terms 

c 1450 Porkington AIS. so in Pkilol, Trans, (1909) 54 A 
squat of davberis. 1486 Bk, St. Albans fvj b, 
f 3 . At (tke or a) squat, in a squatting or crouch- 
ing attitude, esp. that assumed by a hare when 
sitting. Obs. 

1580 Lyly Euphites (Arb.) 421 One runneth so fast you 
will neuer catch hir, the other is so at the squat, you can 
neuer finde hir. 1622 Breton Strange Newes wks. (Grosarl) 
II. 6/1 Hunting they vse little, but to finde a Hare at squat. 
1670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 191 You may chance 
to see.. on the ground a brace or two of Hares at squot. 
1693 Dryden, etc. Juvenal x, (1697) 261 An old Grandam 
Ape, when, with a Grace, She sits at squat, and scrubs her 
leathern Face. 

Jig. 1623 WoTTON Leil. (1907) II. 280 The Rhetian busi- 
ness and the League depending thereon, which made so full 
a cry is, methinks, at a squat. 1732 Pope Ep. Cobhavi 56 
And cv’ry child hates Shylock, tho’ his soul Still sits at 
squat, and peeps not from its hole. 

4 . The act of squatting, crouching, or silting 
down close to the ground, sjiee, on the part of 
a hare. 

3584 in Cl. Robinson Handful Pleas. Delights (Arb.) 29 
To see.. Her fh e. the hare’s] trips and skips, ..With squats 
and flats, which hath no pere. i6ot Deacon & Walker 
Spirits < 5 * D, 208 You are like to the hunted Hare which 
scuddeth hither and thetber, and standeth in feare at euerie 
squat. 16x5 Markham Country Conienim. 1. 1, The Hunts- 
man cunning to undoe intricate doubles, Skips, Squats and 
windings. 1806 Bloomfield Wild Flazvers 43 Grace by 
the tumbril made a squat- 1838 Holloway Prov. Diet, s.v., 
A hare is said to Squat or go to Squat when she lies up in 
the chase. 3872 C. King Sierra Nevada x. 214, I noticed 
one mule after another give a little squat, 
f 5. a. take squat, to seek safety by squatting 
or hiding. Obs. 

1580-3 Greene Maniillia VDcs. (Grosart) II, 63 The Foxe 
seeing bis marrow almost kild with the dogges, is a foole, if 
he lake not squat. 3592 — Philontela Wks. (Grosart) XI, 
338 ITiough the Hare take squat she is not lost at the first 
defaute. 


tb. The place where an animal squats or 
crouches down in order to escape observation; 
spec, the form or lair of a hare. Also Jig. Obs. 

3590 CoKAiNE Treat. Hunt. B tvb, The Huntsman should 
bloive a call, that all that be in the field may repayre to 
him, and beate for the squat of the Hare. x6ox Deacon & 
Walker Answ. Darel 163 You are to too afraid to tarrie 
ouer lon^ in a squattc : the following crie of the Hounds is 
so hotie in your eares. 1624 Quarles Job Militant xiii. 
Their deepe-mouth'd Art.-ne'r could start. .That Game, 
from squat, they term^ Felicity. 1673 Hickerincill Greg. 
F. Greyb. 8 Thou hadst better have sat For ever on thy 
squatt. 

6, A squatting attitude or posture. 

x886 Bicycling News 24 Sept. 767/2 The cross-legged 
‘squat’ is as natural an attitude to tne sovereign as to the 
meanest beggar. 

7 . The fact of settling down in the water. 

3905 Sci. Amer. 7 Jan. 7/1 To the loaded draft there 
should be added about four feet for ‘squat ’, when running 
at full speed. 

Sg,TLat| sb^ Cornvj. [Perh. the same word as 
prec.] (See quots.) 

3673 Phil. Trans. VI, 2098 Squatts are certain distinct 
places in the earth, not running in veins, differing from 
Bonnys. .in this only that Squatts are flaL Bonnys are round- 
ish. 1778 Prvce Alin. Cornub.Zi This kind of Fissure, .is 
WTongly called by the Tinners, a Floor or a Squat, which 
properly speaking is a hole or chasm impregnated with 
iVletal, that makes no continued line of direction, or regular 
walls, i860 Eng. fy For. Afining Gloss, (ed. 2) 6 Bunchy or 
Squat of ore, a quantity of ore of small extent ; more than 
a stone, and not so much as a course. 

Sg,lLatf sb.^ U.S. [Of doubtful origin.] The 
angel-fish, Squatina angelus. 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anint. 675. 

Squat (skwpt),/^:. ppu. and {ppl^ a. Also 5 
Bqwat(0, 7, 9 dicil., squot, 9 dial. swat. [Pa. pple. 
of Squat v. Cf. Quat s.] 

1 . L In predicative use : Seated in a squatting 
or crouching posture ; sitUng close to the ground. 

a. Of a hare or other animal. 

CZ4ia Af aster of Game (MS. Digbyifix) xxxiv, I fit happe 
. . bat ony hunter fynde her sqwat,, .he shall blowe a moot 
and rechate and sttrt her. Ibid., If it happe b^t she be 
sqwatetofore hem. 1526 Skelton X3i5Sohow,.. 
the hare is squat 1 3556 J. Heywood Spider •y Fly xxiv. 26 
Neuer was there yet any larke or wat. Before hawke or 
dog, flatter darde or squat l*hcn by this answere. 2602 
Rowlands Greenes Ghost The tumbler, who lies squat in 
the brakes till the Come be come forth out of her burrow. 
1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. vr. 647 A Toad, squat on a 
Border, spies The Gardner passing by. 3795W0LCOT (P, 
Pindar) i?<ya/ 7 Vu/r Wks. 1816111,49 oquat on bis speckled 
haunches gapes the Toad, And frocs affrighted bop along 
the road. 3897 Christian Herald (W. Y.) 4 Aug. 502/1 Does 
not the panther, squat in the grass, know a calf when he 
sees it? 

b. Of persons. 

In some contexts approaching to an advb. use. 

3582 Stanvhurst ^neis in. (Arb.) 73 Then to vs squat 
grooucling in this wise the oracle aunswerd. 36^ Milton 
P. L. IV. 800 Him there they found Squat like a Toad, 
close at the care of Eve. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (2677) 268 
Ulysses, to be sure that none remain Alive, and under seals 
or tables squat, Searebt well the ball. 3730 Fielding Tom 
Thumb n. x, While the two stools her sUtmg.parl confound, 
Between ’em both [to] fall ^uat upon the ground. 3748 
Smollett R. Random xxxlx. Where 1 found her sitting 
squat on her hams on the floor. 3851 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunt. xxxL 235 Ihe earless trapper was sitting upon the 
prairie, squat on his hams. 1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev. v, 
z68 Satan, squat at bis ear in the form of a sycophant priest, 
bad told him [etc.]. 

Comb. 1897 Gunter Susan Turnbullii, 18 The. .Eastern 
potentate, who sits squat-legged indulging in his nargileb. 

C. Of things, rare. 

3737 Afrs. ATontagu's Lett. IV. 360 She has made them lie 
squat with some ivory thimbles. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E, Bord. I. 76 The shrub lies squat to the ground. 

2 . dial. Hidden from observation ; quiet, still. 

3843- in various dial glossaries and texts (N. Cy., Yks., 
Lancs., Notts., E, Anglia, etc.). 

IL + 3 . Contused, crushed. Obs.’^^ 

1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme ii, xliii. 280 This ointment 
. .is singular good in the curing of. .brused or squat nailes, 
wounds old and new [etc.]. 

4 , Short and thick; disproportionately broad or 
wide; podgy; thick-set: a. Of persons, animals, 
or their limbs, etc. Squat lobster (see quot, 1902). 

3630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Cf Conutnv. 12 The Tartar is a 
stubbed squat fellow, hard bred, and such arc their horses. 
3^8 Lona, Gaz, No. 3308/4 A broad squot white beagle 
Bitch. 37x7 Prior Alma 1. 16 The Mind, . .Throughout the 
Body squat or tall Is, bona fide, AU in All. 3740 Richard- 
son Pamela [1824) I, 61 she is a broad, squat, pursy, fat 
thing, quite ugly. 1779 Atirror No. 2, A short ^uat man, 
with a carbuncled face. 3826 Scott Woodsi. i, A squat 
broad Little John sort of figure. 3B49 H. Miller 
Great, jii. (2874)34 Squat, robust, strongly-built fishes, 3879 j 
D. M. Wallace Australasia v. 86 The nose .. becomes j 
broader and somewhat squat further down. 3902 Encyel. j 
Brit. (ed. 20) XXXII. ixi/i Amongst other Crustacea, the i 
squat lobster iThenris orientalis) is.. obtained by trawling 
in the southern waters. 

"b. In general use. 

3684 Laid. Gaz. No. 1933/4 She is square before, with a 
square squat Stem. 37x4 Manoeville Fab. Bees (1733) I, 
333 Little squat bibles clasp'd in brass. 3760 J. Lee Introd. 
BoL Explan. Terms 389 Sessiles, squat, having no Foot- 
stalk. 3863 Sat. Rev. 23 Sept. 305 Ihe [priming] type.. is 
somewhat squat andaog^ar. 1865 Dickens A/rr/, y^r. 111. 
vi, One of those squat, high-shouldered, short-necked glass 
bottles. ■ x^s RuKassAN Skippers ^ Sh. 103 Wilfrid joined 


a'squat brig that crossed the Bay. 3891 E. Gosse Gossip 
in Library 1. 10 A squat volume published two centuries ag^ 

c. Of buildings or parts of these. 

3687 Mi^ge Gt, Fr. Diet, n, A squat (or well compacted) 
House, aijji Gray Wks. (1843) V. 329 The capitals., 
are^ all in general too squat and too gross for the pillars 
which they are meant to adorn. 2828 Duppa Trav. Italy 
etc. 122 The arches are circular, and the columns squat! 
3861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C, vi. 224‘lhe 
nave.. looks absolutely squat, owing to the lowness of the 
arcade. 3889 John Bull 2 Mar. 247/2 It must either be very 
low and squat in proportion, or it must be of such a scale in 
elevation as to rival the Abbey, 

5. Characterized by sqnatness of form or structure. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. IV, 39 From its [re. the mar. 

mot's] sguat muscular make, it has great strength joined to 
great agility. 3789 Mrs. Piozzi Jotirn. France II. 82 (The 
palace] presents ideas rather of squat solidity, than of princely 
magnificence. 3858 Hawthornf. Fr. It, Note-lks. 1 . 133 
The roof.. gives a very squat aspect to the temple. 2879 
Green Readings fr. Eng. Hist. xxi. 208 Their buildings,, 
retained their primitive squat, low and meagre proportions, 

6 . Comb., as squaUbodied, -built, -hatted. 

3705 Lend, Gaz. No. A dapple brown bay squat 

Bodied Mare. ^ 3873 Greenwood In titrange Company 202 
A sinister-looking, squat-built old gentleman. 2902 ‘ Linss- 
siAN * Words Eyewitness 220 A string of cattle. .driven by 
dark, squat-hatted figures on horseback. 

S^tiat (skwgtj, V. Forms : 4-5 sqwat, 5 
sq,wate, 5-6 aquatte, 6 aqwatte, 7 squatt, 9 
squot, s- squat, [ad. OF. esqtiatir, esquattr^ 
f. «- Ex- + quatir Quat v.l Cf. the early combs. 
out-squat Out- 15 and To-squat 
L 1 . irans. To crush, flatten, or beat out of 
shape; to smash or squash; to bruise severely. 
Now dial, 

a 3300 E, E, Psalter cix. 6 Sqwat sal he heuedes, blode 
and bane, In ^e land of mani-ane. c 2380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. II. 68 pis stoon shal falle on skhe men, and 
squatte hem al to poudir. 3382 — 2 Sam. xxii. 8 The founde- 
mentis of hiilis ben togidir smyten and squat. 3570 Red- 
FORD Alarriage Wit ^ Sci. 2x6 In twenty gobbetes 1 showH 
have squatted them. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 86 The same. .is 
good for such as are squatte and brused with falling from 
above. 3674 Ray Coil. Words 77 To Squat, to bruise or 
make flat by letting fall. . . Suss, a 3722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 
169 Iron-clayted shoes do not well to thresh wheat in, espe- 
cially if it be new corn ; for such shoes squat and bruise it 
much. Ibid. 282 It often happens, that such a cow’s knees 
fall against the side or flank of the cow with calf, and so 
squat the calf. 2825- in many dial, glossaries and texts. 

b. To dash down heavily or with some force ; 
also, t to knock (gently). Now dial. 

<33400 Leg. Rood fiS?!) 342 But whon Ijc Roode ros and 
doun was squat, pe nayles renten him bondes and feete. 3529 
Horman Vulg. 278 b, If it be gluishe.. and squatted on the 
i grounde scatereth nat : it is a token of a fatte grounde. 3538 
Elyot, Allido, to squatte or throw any thing agaynst tne 
grounde or walles. 3599 T, M[oufet] Silkwomies 59 
Now squalling them vppon the floore or ground, Now 
squashing out tbeir bellies soft and round. 1609 Butler 
Pem, Mon. x. K vj, The Bees being dead,’ squat the hiue 
softly against the ground. -xBzS- in Yks. glossaries. 

+ c. To knock out by smashing. Obs.-^^ 

^SS3 Respubliea (Brandi) v, vii, 28 Woulde ye have om 
sqwatte owt ous brainc? 

td. To drive, force, or thrust violently or 
abruptly, Obs. 

3655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 11. 554 He saw the King like 
to recover, and be squatted bis disease. . to his heart by the 
wet cloth. .2686 y, Spence tr. Farillds Ho, Aledici 110 
The Cardinal-Nephew’s continual Riots had squatted hint 
in his Co£Qn at twenty-eight years old. 

Jig. To suppress; to repress. Obs. rare. 

1577 Stanvhurst Descr, Irelandiix. xxb/x in Holinshed, 
Saying that although lawes were squatted In wane, yet 
notwithstanding they ou^ht to be reuiued in peace. 1582 
-- yEtieis I. (Arb.) 24 His grief deepe squatting, hoap he 
ycelds with phisnomye cheerefuL - 

i* 3 . intr. To fall or dash with some force or 
violence.. Obs. rare. 

3587 Daye Daphnis Si Chloe (1890) 141 The yoong youth 
..shooke the raskall ofr,andthatsorudelie,as bis pampered 
drunken carcas squatted against the ground. ^^1590 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 2x8 Thou shake be handled for the nonce, 
That all thybraynes on the ground shall squat. 

II. 4 . r^. To seat (oneself) upon the hams or 
haunches ; to take one’s seat in a crouching atti- 
tude or posture. 

c 34x0 Master of Game (MS. Dlgby 182) xxxiv, And if it 
happe. .j’at she sqwat not her a forne |?e houndes. 1737 
Gray Lett, in Poems (1775) 24 At the foot of one of these 
squats me I. 2775 Mme. D’Arblav Early Diar^’ 6 Dec., 
Prince at last squatted himself on the corner of a form. 
3836 W. Irving Astoria II. 29 An old man. .squatted him- 
self near the door. 3842 Lover Handy Andy xxiii, He 
followed the cat, and off she went and squatted herself under 
the hedge. 

fg. 3603 Florio Alontaigne i. xxiii. (1632) 59 And secKing 
to squat himselfe [Fr. se desroberj, hee the more enflamed 
and called them upon him. • 

b. Similarly with dotmt, (Cf. 6 b.) 
a 3535 More Wks, 1359/2 When thou hadest ietted thy 
fil, squat the down fair & wel in a chaire. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. 1050 Yet will they squatte them downe in 
iheir fiUhinesse. 1643 Styx'ExrroAHMxyi Answ. Ilumb. Rem, 
(1653) Post. 88 The Archbishopof Yorkj striving to sit above 
Canterbury, squatts him down on his lap. 2771 Smollett 
HumpJu Cl, (18x5) 172 Curtseying solow, that 1 thought she 
intended to squat herself down on the floor. 3772-84 Cook s 
Foy, (3790) IV. 13^ At the conclusion of each combat, the 
\dctor squatted himself down before the chief. 18^ J- 
Beresford A//V^nVr Hum. Life xv. viii, Two friends, per/^ 
strangers to you, squatting themselves down at your right 
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and left hand. 1852 Mrs. Stowr Uncle Tom's C. xviii, She 
set down her basket, [and] squatted herself down. 

c. With quasi-reflexive object. Also, to let 
(the tail) droop or fall. 

1727 A Hamilton Nev) Acc. E, hid. I. xxii. 262 Assoon 
as he saw me, he squatted his Belly to the Ground, .. and 
crawled slowly towards me. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' 
Grobtanus xo2 When Eloquence your Wrath has overcome, 
Then ofler in a Chair to squat your Bum. xSor Surr 
splendid Misery 1 . 172 Foul imps of ignominy will squat 
their loathsome forms on my unbruised bones. 182$ Mirror 
V. 30/1 A maddo5..generallygocs..in astraightline..and 
never squats his tail. 

5. intr. Of hares: To sit close to the ground in 
a crouching attitude ; to crouch or cower down, 
esp. in order to avoid observation or capture. 

czAso Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) i, And somtyme 
Ithe hare runs] a htell while and thenn abydilh and squaltilh, 
and that done they ofte. xsTd.TunnERV, Venerie Hx. 163 If 
she come to the side of any yong spring or groue, she will. . 
squat vndcr the side thereof. Ibid. IxL 172 Yet they will 
squaite vpon the outsides of ihewaycs or very neare to them. 
1^5 TryallChev. iti. li. in Bullen Old PL (1884) III, If they 
were hares as they are men, I should think them squatted. 
1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. 56 The fearful Hare squats 
at every noyse. 17x1 Budgcll Sped. No. u6 p 7 The Hare 
now, after having squatted two or three Times, and been 
put up again as often [etc.]. Fielding Grub St. Op, 1. 
IV, Poor puss’s cunning, and shifting, and shunning !.. First 
this way, then that ; First a stretch, and then squat. xBsx 
Clare Vill.Minstr. II. 196 The coy hare squats nestling in 
the com. 1838 [see Squat sb.^ 4]. 

Jls- A. Wilson Jos. /, 248 Two great Favourites 
though of different Kingdoms could not well squat in one 
form. 1676 Hobbes IUm 333 So coursed Hector was. Nor 
suffer’d was to double or to squat, 
b. Of other animals, birds, etc. 
rx4io Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) ii, pen he [the 
hart] maketh a ruse.. and pere he stalletfa or squatteth. 
1599 T. M[oufet] Sillnvormes 36 Did cucr thing do Cupid 
so much ill As once a Bee which on his hand did squat ? 
x6oi Holland Pliny I. 262 He [rc. the ram.hsh] squatteth 
close under the shade of bigge ships. z6iz CoTGR.^.fi/t7/iV. to 
squat, skowke, or ly close to the ground, like a daring t-arke, 
1065 Hooke Microfr. 184 It [re*, a fly] presently squats 
down, as It were, that it may be the more ready for its rise. 
1826 Hood Irish Schaaltn. vi, Also he schools some tame , 
familiar fowls. Whereof, above his head, some two or three 1 
Sit darkly squatting. x86s Livingstone Zambesi xv. 306 ! 
Then the Crocodiles squat on them till they are drowned. 
1895 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1699) 92 If then sud- 
denlyapproached with a pointer, they become confused and 
squat well 

6 . Of persons; To sit down with the legs close- 
ly drawn up beneath the hams or in front of the 
body; esp. to sit on the ground in this way or in a 
crouching attitude. Also jocularly, to sit (down). 

Freq. const, with preps,, esp. on or upon (the ground, 
hams, etc.}. 

*573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 43 Then squatteth the master, or 
trudgeth away, and after dog runneth as fast as he may, 1784 
Russell Hist, Mod. Europe (1818) V. x86 Canadians and 
Indians. .squatted below bushes, or skulked behind trees. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geo^. II. 37 Men and women squat 
round this mat, which is covered with dUhes. x8o6 J. 
Bcresforo Miseries^ Hum. Life x. vi, Squatting plump on 
an unsuspected cat in your cHair. z86s LiviNCsroNE Zant’ 
test viiL 274 The operator squatting, places his great toes on 
each end to keep all steady. X878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
4 yj With groups of camels., tended all night long by some 
swarthy Arab squatting on his haunches. 2883 Steve;nson 
Treas. IsL iii. xiv, I crawled under cover of the nearest live- 
oak, and squatted there. 

iransf. 1895 Zancvvill Master i. viii. 93 The rock that 
squatted on guard at the mouth of the harbour. Z906 Sir 
F. Treves Highways Dorset viii. 115 A commonplace town 
squatting soberly in the meadows. 

b. With down. (Cf. 4 b.) 

i6o9DEKKERG////’r Horn Bk. Wks. (Grosart) II, 207 Teach 

them both how to squat downe to their meat, and how to 
munch. .like Loobies. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenct'sTrav.i. 

33 They squat down upon their heels, like Taylors, about 
the So^ta, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 128 She 
squats down upon aebair. 1812 Combe Picturesque 
III, Dowd on the grass the Doctor squatted. X840 R. H. 
D.ana Bef. Mast xiv, The lazy Indians. .squatting down 
upon iheir hams. X90X D. B. Hall & Ld. A. Osborne 
Sunshitts ft Surf\\. 60 We would all squat down cross- 
legged, which is the correct way to sit at a native meal. 
fig. 1760 Foote Minor 11, Your gettings should be added 
to his estate, and my cousin Margery and 1 squat down 
together in the comfortable state of matrimony. 

c. In pa. pple. used predicatively. 

2577 Grange Golden Aphroditis L iij b, Thus squatted 
vpon this pleasaunt mount from momyng^ to euenyng 
they spende their tyme. 1798 O’Keeffe WiUi Oats v. tv, 
Leaving me, a chubby little fellow, squatted on a carpet. 
x8i6 Tuckev Narr. Exped. R. Zaire iv. (1818) 137 The 
assembly was composed of about fifty persons squatted in 
the sand. 1867 Ladv Herbert Cradle L. i. 15 The guests 
being seated, or rather squatted, on the divan.^ x886 C. Scott 
Sheepfarming 82 (^atch the ewe gently with the crook; 
lay her on her left side, yourself being squatted at her back. 

f d. To crouch or lie down {^upon the belly). 
x6so T. BIayley] WorcestePs Apoph. 88 As soon^ as ever 
he came in sight of the enemy, he squatted upon his belly. 

7* trails. To cause to squat; to put into, place 
in, a squatting attitude or posture, rare. 

x6oo Breton Pasquil's Fooles-cap Ixxvi, Hee that squats 
a Hare within a furrowe, And sees how shee within her 
Muce doth Nuzzle. 1744 Gray in Gosse Gray (1882) 74 He 
came to meet me.., [and] squatted me into a fauleuil. 1850 
Bentley's Mise. Nov. 507 They next squatted Sam upon the 
ground, and began to divest him of the hair of his head. 

8 . intr. To sink (something lower 

or less important), Ots,"^ I 
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SQUATTER. 


X64X Milton Ch. Goat. The lofty minds.. thought it 
a poor indignity, that the high-rear’d Govcmiiient of the 
Church should so on a sudden. .squat into a Presbytery. 

tb. With inx To remain hid; to retire from 
view. Obs. 

165s Gornall Chr. in Arm. xi. (1669) 43/2 Peter, whose 
grace that squatted in for a while, came forth with such a 
force [etc.], ibid. xv. 265/2 It makes all the joy which flusht 
out before, squat in on a sudden. 

c. To sink in or down, in various nses. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Trnv. ii. 54 These Borra- 
chios must be wet every half quarter of an hour, for fear 
they should squat for want of Wine, a 1722 Lisle Husb. 
(1757) So The inner parts of these land.s bind and squat 
together below the harrow tinings. 2846 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. VII. II. 591 The peas soon shake bands across the 
furrow, and to attempt to hoe after they have done so, or 
have squatted, will [etc.). 

9. To settle upon new, uncultivated, or unoccu- 
pied land without any legal title and without the 
payment of rent. Orig. U.S. 

Freq. consL on or upon (land). 

x8oo Mississippi Territorial Archives (1906) 212 , 1 wish 
also to be instructed for my Conduct towards those people 
Squatting or establishing themselves upon the Public Lands. 
2829 Marry at Mildtnayxxx^ He was a Kentucky man, 
of the Ohio, where he had ‘squatted’, as we say. 2854 
Tiioreau IValdcn (1863) 70 As for a habitat, if I were not 
1 permitted still to squat, I might purchase one acre. 2B84 
! St. James's Gaz. 20 June6/i The ancestors of many of the 
1 present freeholders began to sqxiat upon the uncultivated 
I slopes of the hills. 

I iransf. 2879 Dixom IVindsor IV. xxix. 269 Paupers had 
squatted in man^ of the lowers. 

b. Austr. To rent or lake up government or 
! crown land for pasturage as a squatter, 
i 2828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 254 They 
* have therefore.. much to gain new settlers ‘squatting * 
t near their locations. 2852 Earp Gold CoL 98 The remaining 
, mode of occupying land in New South Wales is to ‘squat , 
i i.c, to lease a l.argc tract from the Government for purposes 
purely pastoral. 2870 Daily News 25 Feb., A tract of x6o 
acres of Government kind, on which he ‘ squatted ’, with the 
right to buy It at five English shillings an acre. 

I S^uatarole (skwse'tartful). Omith. Also -OII 0 . 
[ad. mod.L. Squatarotaf a. local It. squatarola^ 
The grey or Swiss plover, Squatarola helvetica. 

18x9 Stephens in Shaw Gen. Zool. XI. 505 Squatarolle 
with the body grey, 2870 Gilmore tr. Figuier's Reptiles ij* 
Birds 348 ITxere are in Europe two species of this genus, 
the Lapwing and the Swiss Lapwing or Squatarole. 
t Squatcll, V. Obs, Also 4 squach, Ewatche. 
[ad. CJF. esquachter {escachter)y to crush, break.] 
trans. To squash or smash ; to quash or annul. 

‘** 3*5 bfS, Rawl. B.SiO If. 55 Lonouis fortesegge of he 
ansueres ant of excepetouns h^t sauachez writ of Mort de 
auncestre. c 1380 in Horstm. Attengl. Leg. (1875) 224 Heo 
hah sumwhat squached his tour j>at we mihte not meue wih 
no Stour, a 2400 E. E. Psalter cxx. 7 Sqwat [v.rr. squalche, 
swatebe} sal be beuedes, blode and bane. 

S^HE’tlyi adv. [f. Squat a.J In a squat 
manner, 

2894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 257 [It] plunged down 
squally among the dock-leavcs. 

Sq.xia*tmeut. rare. [f. Squat v. 9 .] The 
act of squatting ; land occupied by squatting. 

2860 Chambers's Jrnl. XIV. 39 The ghost of a squatter 
might prove a less unpleasant neighbour than the squatter 
himselr, dispossessed ofhissquatmcnt. 1B87 F. W. Maitland 
in H, L. Fisher 5 /V^..SX’. (1910)41 If ever I saw an untitled 
squatment it is now. 

t Sq,ua«tmore. Obs. [f. Squat ib + MoRE 
j^.l] The yellow horned poppy, Glaucium Inteuvi, 

In xglh c. southern dial, recorded assqual(s. 

1691 Aubrey in Ray's Corr. (1848) 238 By the salt pits at 
Lymington.. grows a plant called ^uatmore, of wonderful 
effect for bruises, Phil, Trans. ^^.z 6 '$Papaver Cor- 
niculatum Luteum^ or Homed Poppy, with a Yellow 
Flower, vulg.-irly called in Hampshire and Dorsetshire, 
Squatmore, or Bruseroot. 

Sq,ua*tness. [f. Squat <z,] The quality of 
being squat. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village^^x. i. (1863) 119 Each of which 
artificial elevations, .served equally to add to the squatness 
of the real machine. 1837 A. Balfour Stroke of Sword xv, 
'I'his same squatness has served you well. 

Sg.Tiattage (skwg-tedj;. [f. Squat v. p.] 

1. A holding occupied by a squatter. 

1862 G. Duffy Land Lavs Victoria 10 Those, .will necess- 
arily desire to prevent any unfairabsorption of theland, which 
must be speedily replac^ out of their own squattages. 1864 
W. Westgarth Colony of Victoria 272 The great Riverine 
district, which is one vast series of squattages. _ 2892 Daily 
Neius XX Sept. 2/4 Their holdings being originally squai- 
tages or small enclosures made on commons and waste lands. 

2. The occupation of ground, etc,, by squatting. 
2901 Pall Mail G. i July 3/r The Piccadilly newsvendor, 

whose rights of squattage.. that Office bad not been pre- 
pared to acknowledge. 

Sg.iiatted (skwg-ted), ppl. a. [f. Squat ».] 

1. Pressed down, crushed. 

<2x678 Marvell (1786) 111,2x5 The nightingale,, 
adorns With music high the squatted thorns. ' 

+ 2. Bot, = Sessile a. i a. Obs- 

1760 J[. Lee Inirod. Bot. i. xix. (177^ 53 A com^und 
Flower is an aggregate one, comprehending many Florets 
that are sessile, squatted, or without Peduncles, 

3. Settled down in a squatting posture. 

2818 Keats Endyni. i. 264 To surprise The squatted bwe 
while in half-sleeping fiL 1895 J, G. Millais Breath j^r. 
Veldt (1899) 49 A squatted covey, taken by surprise, will 
often ridC singly or in pairs. 


Squatter (skwg-oj), jAI [f. Squat v.J 

1. U.S. A settler having no lormal or legal title 

to the land occupied by him, esp. one thus occupy- 
ing land in a district not yet surveyed or apportioned 
by the government, 

1788 J. Madison in Sparks Corr. Anier. Rez’. (1853) IV. 
207 Many of them and their constituents arc only squatters 
upon other people’s land, and they are afraid of being 
brought to account 1809 Kendall Trav. III. Ixxiv. 160 
Upon visiting his lands, he finds . . possession taken by a race 
of men, (the settlers and lumberers,) who in this view are 
called squatters. X834 Pringle Afr. Sk. iil 162 Engel- 
breebt is what in America would be called a Squatter, He 
has no land of his own. 1856 Whittier Panorama 478 The 
bunted bison tires, And dies o’ertaken by thesquattersfires. 

b. An unauthorized occupant of land. 

^ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I, 359 At another time an 
impudent squatter settled himself there, and built a shed for 
rubbish. 28^ G. H. K. Vac. Tour 156 Hundreds of squat- 
ters from the neighbouring parts of Sutherland and Ross. 
2874 Jefferies Toilers of Field {1892) 68 Commonly the 
squatters pitched on a piece of Iand..runningparaUeI to the 
highway or lane. 

c. In fig. uses. 

2822 CkiLERiDCE in Blackw. Mag. X. 250 An intrusive 
supernumerary or squatter in the same tenement and work- 
shop. IdKiVEX Princ. Fruit-growing 342 It will.. be 

necessary to begin bunting for borers, and other squatters 
and campers. 

2. Aiistr. One occupying a tract of pastoral land 
as a tenant of the crown ; a grazier or sheep- 
farmer, esp. on a large scale. 

^ In early Australian use {c 1835-) the tenn was employed as 
in sense x. 

2840 G. Arden Ausir. Felix 109 Under this license the 
squatter is protected. 1847 Leichhardt Jrnl, Introd. p. xiv, 
We were received with the greatest kindness by my friends 
the * Squatters a class principally composed of young men 
of good education, gentlemanly habits, and high principles. 
28^ Mrs. C. Praeo Rom. Station Z2, 1 am glad to have 
married a squatter instead of a townsman. 

3. A squatting person or animal. 

1824 Chalmers in Mem. (X851) III. jl 17 Dr. Haldane was 
not one of the squatters, but somehow his dusty back got into 
the view of the audience. 2872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. Ixviii. 13 Their enemies may have called them squatters 
among the pots. ^ Athenaeum 3 Feb. 144/1 The portrait 
of a toad ‘ from life * is creditable alike to the artist and the 
sitter — or rather squatter. 

b. Ausir. A variety of pigeon, 

2872 C. H. Eden In Queensland 222 On the plains you find 
diflerent kinds of pigeons, the squatters being most common, 

. .crouchingdown to the ground quite motionless as you pass. 


4. attrib.y as squaiter magistrate \ squatter 
pigeon as sense 3 b; squatter sove- 

reignty U.S.y the right claimed by the inhabitants 
of newly-formed territories to settle for themselves 
the question of slavery or other institutions ; 
squatter state (see qnot.). 

2894 H. Nisbet Bush Girls Rbm. 2x4 To congratulate the 
*squauer magistrate on his good fortune. x^iGentl, Mag. 
Tan. 6 q For the first time 1 saw the •squatter pigeon, a pretty 
little brown dove, that derives its name from its baoit of 
squatting on the ground. 2854 in Rep. aoOf Ho. Represen- 
tatives 34th Congr., ist Sess. 054 We are in favor of bona fide 
•squatter sovereignty, i860 f^wELt Election in Nov. Prose 
Wks, i 8 go V. 25 The Pro-Slavery party.. here.. represents 
Squatter-Sovereignty, and there the power of Congress over 
the Territories. x8^ J. Fiske Hist. Auier. 342 'l*he doc- 
trine of ‘squatter sovereignty’; not Congress, but the 
‘squatters ’ were to be the .supreme authority on the great 
question. It was the principle of ‘local option ’applied to 
slavery. 2872 De Vere Americanisms 659 It [i^nsas] 
appears occasionallyas •Squatter State, from the pertinacity 
with which the squatter-sovereignty was discussed there. 

Squa'tter, sbl^ Sc. [f. Squatteb Sputter- 
ing, spatter; a loud fluttering noise. 

1792 A. Wilson Poems « 5 - Lit. Prose (1876) II. 38 Frae 
his devilish mouth the froth Flew aff wi’ squatter. 2834 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 415 Such a squatter as a flock of 
a thousand teal., rose into the air with a loud rushing nobe. 

Squatter (skw^'tai), v. [Prob. imitative.] 

']•£ intr. ?To be fussily busy. Obsr’^ 

*593 G. Harvey New LetterWXis. (Grosart) 1 . 282 , 1 haue 
not bene squatlering at my papers for nothing, and. .1 can 
dawbe with my incke like none of the Muses. 

't'2 . =Squitt£R zi. 2 . Obs.~'^ 

2598 Florio, Squaceararff to squatter, to squirt or lash It 
out behind after a purgation. x6xi Cotcr., Alter long., to 
haue a squirt, to squatter out behind. 

1 3. trails. To scatter, disperse, spill. Obs. 
z6zz Cotcr., Escarier, to sheed, squatter, throw about, or 
abroad. Ibid,^ Espancker^ to squatter, spill, sheed, or poure 
out disorderedly, or in hast. 2653 Urquhart RabeUiis i. 
x.xvii. To some others be,, squattered into pieces theboughts 
or pestles of their thighs, 

4. intr. To fly or run, to struggle along, to make 
one’s way, among water or wet with much splashing 
or flapping. Const awafy out of^ throug^k, eta 
1785 Burns Address to Deil viii, Awa ye squatted, like 
a drake. On whbtling ivings. 1790 A. Wilso^i t 

Lit. Prose (1876) II. 103 Three J’ears thro muiis an 
I’ve squaltert. 2825 Scott Let. in Eoek/tart (iS 3 g^ll- 35 Jf> 

1 climbed Bennarty likea wild goat, . .and 
yourdrainslikea wdidduck. 1853 C. Bronte ' 

Jmie callow goslingsquattenng^put.of bounds withont 

1863 KlNCskEY Water-Bob. V, -i ^ ,^6 Rus^ 

squatter up from among the tt^ile ^***'J‘*) canal but 
rrzftrzia l. v. 1.3 He pitched the toy. .into tne ranal,. .but 
I believe the lad squattered to the bank 

b. To flutter, flap, or struggle among ttater or 


soft mud. 
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sqtiatterabchy. 


SQUEAK. 


1808 Jamiesom, To Sguaiter, to flutter in water, as a wild 
duck, &c. 2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle i, A six-pound shot 
drove our boat into staves, and all hands were the next 
moment squattering in the water. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV, 
Africaz^f^ We. .were allsoon squattering about on our own 
account in the elephant bath. 

Sq,ua‘tterarcliy. Austr. [f. 2.] 

=Squattociiact. 

i88x Mks. C. Praed Policy ^ P, I. 52 The squatterarchy 
of the Koorong rose up in a body. 1^3 — Outlaw^ Law* 
maker I. 246 , 1 am not altogether at one with the squatter- 
archy, as you know, 

■ Sq,iia'tterdoin. Austr, [f. Squatter 2.] 

The collective body of squatters. 

Political Parody (Morris), The ranks of squatter, 
dom. 1873 Contemp. Rev, XXII. 70 J The enormous domains 
of the old squatterdom. 2890 Spectator 22 Nov. 741/2 The 
scene is laid in Victoria, and from the picture of squatterdom 
given by the book (etc.)* 

. Sg^ua'ttering, vhL sb, [f. Squatter t/.] The 
action 6f the verb, in various senses. 

1598 Florio, Sguacquarata^,,z. squattring, a squirting. 
1621 CoTGR., Espattchement^ a disordered, or hastie squat- 
tering, spilling, sheeding, or pouring out. 1694 Mornnjx 
Rabelais v. xvi. 68 The Devil of any thing we do, but fizz- 
ling, farting, funking, squattenng, dozing. 1894 (Crockett 
Raiders -xai, 121 We could hear.. multitudinous squatter- 
ings in the water as of a thousand wounded wild ducks. 
Squa'ttering, ppl. a. [f. as prec.] That 
squatters, in senses of the verb. 

1598 Florio, Sguaccheroj a squattring soft turd. 2603 
•^Montaigne il xviL (1632) 361 It is a language.. squat- 
tering, dragUng, and fiUhie, 169^ Motteux Rabelais iv. 
Ixvil 270 From Eighteen squattering Bonasi. 1865 Alex. 
Smith Summer in Skye I, xo8 As tve approached, a duck 
burst from its face on ‘squattering' wings. 

. Sclua’ttily, odv. [f. Squatty a.] In a squat- 
tish manner ; somewhat squatly. 

• 18S9M1SS Cary Country Life (1876) isiTwo clumsy chim- 
neys of stone showed squattily above the steep red gables. 

Squa-tting, vbl. sb. [f. Squat z/.] 

1. The action of crushing or flattening, rare. 

a 1400 E, E, Psalter cv. 29 Finees stode and quemed 
wele. And |?e scatthinge \JJ, swacchtng, E, sqwattinge; L. 
guassatio] lefte ilkadele. xyM R. Neve City 4* C. Pur^ 
chaser 161 ^Vhen 'tls laid on Sand, a verj* little Squaling, 
viz, by jumping upon it tvilh the Heals of ones Shooes will 
dent it. 

2. The action of crouching or sitting close to the 


ground. 

c 2420 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, So hat. . 
at laste she be abyte with houndes notwithstond}*nge her 
lusyng, swattynge, and rciectyngc. x6xi Cotcr., Tapisse- 
a lurking, squatting,ljangcIose. 2774G0LDSM. Nat, 
Hist, (2776) IV, 17 The hare seems to have more various 
arts ,, to escape its pursuers by doubling, squatting, and 
winding. 1782 J, Warton Ess, Pope II. x. 166 The squat- 
ting down among the dead bodies till Dolon bad passed. 
1897 AUbitU*s Syst, Med, III. xi6 The child in squatting or 
crawling, begins to lean its weight on its hands. 

aitrib, c 2645 Howell Lett, 1. xxxii, 1 do not like those 
squatting unseemly bold postures upon ones tail. 

3, The action or fact of occupying land as a 
squatter. 

1832 Nero England Mag, III, 1^9 Tenants.. who occu- 
pied the land . . under that prescriptive tenure which we 
quaintly term squatting. 2839 Marrvat Diary Amer, Ser. i. 
II. 75 Squatting, that is taking possession of land belonging 
to government and cultivating it. x88o Silver's Handbk, 
Australia 246 But Victorian squatting is no occupation for 
the man of small capital. 1K7 Jessopp Arcady Introd. 
p. xiii, Days when squatting was not unusual. 

D. attrib,, as squatting' district, life, etc. 

1845 Disraeu Sybil 11. ii, (1863) 131 At the beginning of 
the revolutionary' ivar, Wodgate was a sort of squatting dis- 
trict. 2847 J. D, Lang Cooksland zbZ The large extent of 
land occupiw by each Squatting Station. 18^ Cornwallis 
Nev) World I. 255 Stations now were verydiffcrcnt to wbat 
they had been in the early stage of squatting life. z88o 
Gentl, Mag, CCXLVI. 64 He. .is now largely engaged in 
squatting pursuits in Queensland. 

Squa'tting, ppl- a. £f. Squat v.] 

1. Occupying land as a squatter or squatters. 

1839 W. Irving Citron, WolferTs Roost (1855) 4 The losel 

yankees of Connecticut, those swapping, bargaining, squat- 
ting enemies of the Manhattoes. l887 Times (weekly ed.) 
25 Feb. 9/3 The numeroossub-tenants or squatting crofters. 

2. Sitting closely to the ground ; crouching. 

1872 Daily iVewr 5 Jan., Come nearer and look inside 

that ring of ^uatting men. 1883 Congregationalist Oct, 
848 Further digging uncovered two parts of the statue of a 
squatting man. 

Squa"tt±Qgly, adv. rare [Cf. prec.] Tn 
a squatting posture. 

1659 Tokriano, Catellone^ squattingty, closely, as a bitch 
upon her whelp. Ibid.. Coccolone. squattingly on the ground, 
as women do on their heeles. 

Squa'fctisll, a. [f. Squat a.] Somewhat or 
sligntly squat. 

1809 J. A. Akdebsen Dane's Exenrs. I, xo He hent his 
squattish body into a most graceful curve. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xxt. iv. VI. 449 It is grace in a squattish form. 

Squa'ttle, v. rare. [f. Squat S'. + -LE.] a. 
i)t/r. To squat closely; to nestle, b. irans. To 
settle down squatly. 

1786 Burns To a Louse iii, Swith, in some beggar’s haffet 
OToattle. 1897 BlackmoRe Dariel xlvii. As a young cuckoo 
.rsquattles his empty body down, and dbtends himself 

into one enormous gape, — , 

Squatto’cracy. [f. Squat v. Cf. Squattee- 
ABCHT.] The class of ^natters as a body pos- 
sessed of social and political importance. • 


1846 C. P. Hodgson Remsssisc. Aststr. 118 Throughout 
the colony generally, English are the most numerous, then 
the Scotch, then the Irish, amongst the squaltocracy. 1864 
Sal. Rev. 19 Nov. 626 The aristocratic clement of a large 
landed proprietary, which is already designated by the in- 
genious colonial title of a squattocracy. 1B86 Mrs. C. Praed 
Miss paeobsen I. L 7 Female members of the squattocracy. 
So SQQa.*ttocratic a., of or pertaining to the 
squattocracy. 

1854 Melbourne Morning Herald 18 Feb. 4/5 (Morris), 
Squattocratic Impudence. 

Scfuatty (skwp’ti), a. [f. Squat ».] Some- 
what sqnat; sqnattish. 

1881 Burroughs PePacton iii. (2884) 100 A few j'ards 
away stood another snort, squatty hemlock. 2884 J. G. 
Bourke Snake Dance of Moguis xxiiL 259 A low squatty 
plant, with thick, broad, dark-green leaves. 2890 W. R. 
Nicoll y, MacDonell \, 7 Every room in the low squatty 
Gordon Arms. 

Comb, z888 Fenn Dick (P the Pens 210 A number of flat- 
looking squatty-shaped pochards, 

Squa*twise, adv, [f. Squat a,} (See quot.) 

1778 Pryce Min, Comub, 42 P^itae are to be met with.. 
Squat-wise, or in a horizontal position. 

Sqtiau 5 te, pa. t. of Squetch v. Ohs, 

Squaw (sk\v§), sb, (and ap). Also 7-9 squa, 
8 squaa. [a. Narragansett Indian squaws, Massa- 
chusetts squa, woman, with related forms in many 
other Algonquin dialects.] 

L A North American Indian woman or wife, 

2634 W. Wood Hew Englands Prosp, it. xbc, If her hus- 
band come to secke for his Squaw. 165* J. Wilson in Progr, 
Gosp, among Indians 28 The Saneps or men by themselves, 
and the Sguaes or women by themselves. 2672 Josselyn 
New Eng, Rarities 09 The Indian Squa, or Female Indian. 
xToi WoLLEY yml. New Vor/e (x£6o) 36 Their Squaws or 
Wives and Female Sex manage their Harvest. 1756 Wash- 
ington yml, WriL 1889 1 . 401 Captn. Pear is came to town 
the other day udth six Cherokees and two squaws. 2836 
Backwoods Canada 160 The Indians are very expert in.. 
Ashing; the squaws paddling the canoes with admirable 
skill. 2877 G. Gibbs Tribes W, Washington 193 The 
prairies are dotted over with squaws, each armed with a 
sharp stake and a basket. 

b. Applied by Indians to white women. 

1642 Lechford Plain Dealing 49 And when they [sc, 
Indians] see any of our English women sewing with their 
needles, or working quoifes, or such things, they will crie 
out, sguaesl 2837 W, Irving Capt. Bonneinlle III. 
247 They, .were especially eloquent about the white squaws, 

o. In general use : A wife or spouse, rare, 

2823 Byron yuan xni. Ixxix, Mrs. Ralibi, the rich banker’s 
squaw. 

1 2. Used as adj. Female, Obs,'~‘'^ 

2634 W. Wood New England's Prosp. ir. xv, They posted 
to the English to tell them how the case stood or hung with 
their squaw horse. 

3. tranf. An effeminate or weak person. 

1807 Pike Sources Missies, (1820) 20 , 1 directed my inter- 
preter to ask how many scalps tbe>' had taken, they replied 
‘none*; he added they were all squaws, for which I repri- 
manded him. € 2890 A. Welcker Tates West 24 By way 
of expressing their utter contempt for him they called him 
a ‘squaw ’. 

4. Old squaw, the long-tailed duck. 

2884 E. P. Roe Nat, Ser, Story vi. There is the old squaw, 
or long-tailed duck. 1894 (see Old wife 2). 

5. aitrib,, as squaw-axe, dame, hitch, mistress-, 
squaw-man, a white (or negro) who marries a 
NorthAmerican Indian woman; +Bquaw-sacliem, 
a squaw chief in certain American Indian tribes ; 
squaw winter, a short spell of winter-like weather 
which freq. precedes the Indian summer of Canada 
and the northern United States. 

^ 1896 Harper's Mag, XCH. 707/x Such asettler.., watch- 
ing his chance, fell on his captors.. and slew them * with a 
*squaw-axe*. 2894 Outing'^SPAN . 82/1 The short, choppy 
stepping of most *squaw d^ces elsewhere, a 1902 A. Adams 
Log Cowboy iii, He showed me what be called a *squaw 
hitch, with which you can lash a pack single-handed. 2884 
Pall Mall G, 26 Aug. (Encj'cl. D.), The *squaw-man— -the 
miserable %vrctch of European blood who marries a Crow or 
a Blackfoot in order to take up land in the Indian Reserva- 
tion. Outing XXIV. 87/2 A negro squaw.man (that 

is, one having an Indian wife) who went by the name of 
‘Smoky’. 2707 in Sewall Diary II. 6o’Sbe sent then 
unto a French Priest, that he would speak unto her *Sgua 
Mistress. 1622 Rclat, Plantation Plymouth, New Eng, 57 
Also the *Sgua Sachim, or Massaebusets Queene was an 
enemy to him. 27x6 B. Church Hist, Philip's IFhr (1865) 
I. 6 Amongst the rest he sent Six Men to AwashonJa 
S^uaw-Sachem of the Sogkonate Indians, to engage her in 
his Interests, i^x in SuppL {15)09) S-v, Winter, 

•Squaw winter is giving us a good long visit. 

b. In names of plants, as squaw hucicleberry, 
-root, -weed, whortleberry (see quots.). 

Aho sguaw-berry, •busk, -carpet, flower, -grass, •mint, 
•vine, in recent Amer, Diets. 

1856 A. Gray Man. Bot (i860) 248 Vaceineum stamineum, 
Deerbeny*. •Squaw Huckleberrj', 2848 Bartlett Did, 
Amer, 328 *Sguaw-root,..a. medicinal plant put up by tbe 
Shakers. 1856 A, Gray Bot, (i860) 280 Conopholis, 
Squaw-root. Cancer-root. xZ^gDKatxnarort Avter, Weeds, 
etc. (i860) xoiSenecio aureus. Senedo. Golden 
Ragwort. *Squaw.weed. IbiiL, The xzr, obovatus (called 
‘Squaw-weed *) has been denounced, .as being poisonous to 
sheep. 1872 DeVere Americanisms 6 z Squaw Root, .and 
Squaw Weed. -hold their place among tbe medicinal plants 
of the country, but owe their names to modern, not to 
Indian, usage. 2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot, 11, i8i/x 
Vaccinium stamineum, *squaw whortleberrj’. 

c. Squaw-fish, a fresh-water c>prinoid fish 
{Plychocheilus Oregonensis) of the Western U.S. 


I 


1888 Lef.s & Clutterbuck B, C, (1892) xv. 147 We., 
fished with fair success for the white-fish and squaw-fish 
which abound in it. 

Hence Squawed married to a squaw. 

2904 E. Robins Magnetic North 324 The old miners had 
nearly all got ‘squawed 

Sq^uawk (skw^k), sb. Also skwawk. [f. next.] 

1. A loud grating call or cry; a hoarse squall. 

1850 R. S. Hawker in C. E. Bylcs Life «5* Lett. (1905) xiii. 

212 There is, .the Squawk of the demon on every' platform. 
2863 Reade Hard Cash II. 337 At sight of this lowering 
figure Hannah uttered a squawk, and fled with cheeks 
red as fire. 2889 Clark Russell Marooned (1890) 283 The 
harsh squawk of the macaw or some such fowl came like 
the edge of a saw out of the . . forest, 

2. U.S. (See quot.) 

2873 CoUEs If. Amer. Birds 269 Nyciiardea, Night 
Heron. Qua-bird. Squawk. 

Squawk (skwgk), v. Also squauk. [Imita- 
tive. Cf. Square w.] 

1. intr. To call or cry with a loud harsh note; 
to squall or screech hoarsely. 

1821 (implied in Squawking ppl. a.}, 1847 Halliwell, 

Squawk, to squeak. 1879 MissYonce Magnum. Bonwn 
I. 220 A stately black Spaniard (fowI]..squaukinB and 
curtseying. 2882 Rae White Sea Peninsula v. 56 Clouds 
of gulls were hovering about,.. all hungry, some squawking 
hoarsely. 

b. Of things; To give out a discordant sound; 
to creak or squeak harshly. 

1859 Mrs. Stowe Min, Wooing xxix. 275 That bedroom 
door squawks like a cat. 1869 ‘ Mark Twain ' Innoc. Abr. 
iv. 20 A disreputable accordion, that bad a leak somewhere 
and breathed louder than it squawked. 

2. trans. With out\ To utter with or as with a 


squawk. 

? 2856 Mrs, Witcher Widow Bedott Papers 208 (Bartlett), 
The way she squawked it out was a caution to old gates oa 
a windy day. 

Squawk-duck. [f. prec.] (See quot.) 

1832 Rennie Montagues Ornith. Did, 493 Sguauk Duck, 
a name for the Bimaculated Duck. 

Sqnawker. [f. Squawk v. + -ek.] 

1. A toy wind-instrument for producing squawks. 

2874 J, W. Long Amer, Wild-fowl ix. 257. I like ‘ calling 

by mouth ’ much belter than xvith a ‘ squawker c^ecially 
if the ducks are passing reasonably close. x886 Sd. Amer. 
25 Sept. 199 Tbe small inflatable balloons applied to tbe toy 
squawkers. 

2 . One who squawks. 

X89X in Cent. Did. 

Squawking, ppL a, [f. Squawk v.} That 
squawks, or utters hoarse squeaks; characterized 
by squawks or squawking. 

1822 Clare Vill. Minst, 1 . 00 Cow-boy's whoops, and 
squawking brawls, To urge tne straggling heiTers bock. 
2847 Halliw., S^iawking-ihrush, the missel-thrush. /. 
Wight, 2899 F. T. Sullen LogSea,wnif 208 The watch, 
up to their waists in water, splashed about collecting the 
squawking chickens. 

Squawky, a. [f. Squawk sb, 01 ». 4 --y.] Of 
the voice : Loud and harsh ; hoarsely squeaky. 

1898 Westm. Gas. 22 May 2/3 She is to be married. .to., 
a squawky-voiced curate. . 

Squawl(er, obs. forms of Squall, Squaller. 
Squayxnose, ohs. f, Squeamous a, Squayne, 
obs, var, Swain. Squdde, obs. f. Scud v. 
Squeak (skwfk), sb. Also 8 squeek. [f, 
the vb.] 

1. The act of squeaking, t ^ to the squeak, 

to cause to squeak. 

1664 Etheredge Comical Revenge iv. iii, (The women 
shriek within.) Hark ! he puls them to the saueak.* a i7W 
Songs Lend, Prentices (Mackay) 92 They took my py-ball d 
marc And put tbe carrion wench to th* squeak. 

2. A short or slight sound, of a thin high-pitched 
character, made by animals or persons. 

1700 Dkvden Fables, Cock 4- Foxjyi With many a deadly 
Grunt and doleful ^ueak, Poor Swine, as if their pretty 
Hearts would break. 1720 Steele Taller No. 257 r 7 
With a great many skittish notes, affected squeaks, and 
studied inconsistencies. 2775 Mme. D’Arblay Early Diary 
14 Dec., We asked if he had been to the Opera? He 
immediately began a squeak, by way of Imitation. 28*7 
Scott yml. 17 April, Our party was enlivened by the squeaks 
of the wenches. 2866 R. M. BallaNtyne Shifting Winds 
XXX. (1881) 342 The squeak of the pig caused the rest of the 
family to turn arid fly from the fatal spot. 
fig. 2847 L Hunt Men, Women, <$• B. II, x. 252 There is 
something in the.. frivolous and fragile celibacy of his life, 
which. .gives a peculiarly revolting character to the per- 
petual squeak of his censoriousness. 

b. A thin, sharp sound produced by a musical 
instrument, etc. 

280s H. K. White Lett. (1837) 276 The vile squeak of 
the Italian fiddle. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 229 
Vibrations of such frequency afford only a shrill saueak or 
chirp- 2883 J. Gilmour Mongols xx\\. 309 Shrill above the 
boom of the temple drums. .would come the squeak of the 
ihlitnha. 

3. a. A slight, narrow, or bare chance for some- 


2726 M. Davies Atken, Brit. II. 303 If we have suwss, 
you shall.., perchance, have a squeek for the renewing a 
great part, at least, of your old Hereditary Leas^ 2737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) IL 104 To caution mV 
Readers, that they do not too hastily condemn what I 
advance, but to give me a Squeak for my Life (as tbe Saying 
Is). x8o6 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xvu Introd., 
1 win give j'ou— though I'm a fool for my pains — howevCT 
I will give you one squeak more for your tnbcritancc. 2868 
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SQUEAK. 


SQUEAL. 


C/:a/tiB(ys's Jml. Oct. 675/2 See all ready with the boat».. 
It ntay give us a squeak for our lives, if a little one. 

b, A narrow escape, a close shave. Usually 
with qualifying adjs. narroxu, ncar^ tight. Also 
const.J^r (one’s life, etc.). 

x8m Scott Fam, Lett, (1894) 11. xviii. 149, I became 
extremely feverish mj’self, and had the disorder not ter- 
minated m a general rash.. I should have had a squeak for 
it. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii, 1 ha\e had more than 
one narrow squeak for it. a x85o Alo. Sniitk Med, Student 
(i86i) 98, 1 had a tight squeak for it. X867TROLLOPE Chtvn. 
Barset II. 3^9 *lt was a very* narrow squeak/ Mr. Crawley 
said when his friend congratulated him on bis escape. x8^ 
Stevenson Lett, (1899) fl. 136 We had a near squeak, the 
wind suddenly coming calm. 

+ 4 . Cant, (See quot.) Ohs, 

X79S Potter Diet. Cnnt (ed. 2), Saueak^ a thief, who when 
taken upconfesscsnnd impeaches the rest of his companions. 
6. attrib. as adj. Squeaky. 

18x8 Moore Mem. (1853) II. 167 The Duke said, in his 
high, squeak tone of voice [etc.]. 

Sq,tLea& (skw/k), v. Also 4-6 squeke, 6-7 
squeake, 7 sqweake, 7-8 squeek ; 6-7 squako. 
[Imitative. Cf. Sw. sqv'dka to croak.] 

1 . intr. To emit a short or slight sound of a 
thin high-pitched character : a. Of persons. 

1387 TREvisA/f(fv/^« (Rolls') Vn. X17 It byfcl,.hat a duke 
..patsyn^e herby herde ^e childc squeke. 1604 Siiaks. 
Ham. I. X. X16 (Q.*), The sheeted dead Did squeake and 
gibber in the Roman streets. 1634-5 Brereton Traz', 
(Chethara Soc.) 6 Others.. sung, screaming, and squeaking, 
and straining their voices. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 219 
Ul>’sses Irus struck just under th’ car:.. He fell, squeakt, 
shed his teeth. 1733 Pope Donne's 4ih Sat.ey^ Hejifts his 
hands and e>’es, Squeaks like a high-stretch'd lutestring, and 
replies. 1831 Trelawnt' Wrfs'. Younger Son 1.240 He never 
squeaked, or made a wry face. x8^ Westm. Gnz. aS Aug. 
3/1 There are also English girls wko ^oak and squeak and 
^irp. 

b. Of animals or birds. 

*547 J* Harrison Exhort. Scoties e viij, His aucthor is 
bewraied, as a Ratte is by squekyng. 1^76 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. Wks. 19x0 II. 147 Since every janglyng byrd, 
Which squeaketh loude, shall never triumph so. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 2x3 Bats..sqweake and call one the 
other. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 52 Beside, *tis known he 
could speak Greek, As naturally as Pigs squeek. 1693 
Dryden Persius i. Pro!., Pies, Crows, and Daws, Poetick 
Presents bring: You say they saueak; but they will swear 
they Sing. *774 G. White Selhome 1x5, Several (swlftsl. • 
squeaking as they go in a very clamorous manner. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. iv, They loved better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse squeak. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxiii, 
Rats began to squeak and scuffle in the night time. 

c. Of things. 

x6oa Marston Ant, 4* Mel. v, Wks. 1836 I. 59 My voice 
squeakes like a dry cork shoe. ^ 1628 Donne Serm. 576 As 
a Cart that hath a plentlfull load Squeaks and Whines the 
more for that Abundance. X740 Somerville Hobbinolia 
I. 323 Shrill Fiddles squeak, Hoarse Bag-pipes roar. 1798 
Ferkiar Eug, Historians 228 Till each attendant bagpipe 
squeaked for fear. 1847 Halliw*., S<iueak^ to creak, as a 
door, &C. 1876 *L. Carroll* Hunting the Snark v. vii, 
The sound so exactly recalled to his mind A pencil that 
squeaks on a slate I 18^2 Greener Breech Loader 49 In 
cocking the locks, one will ' squeak the other will make no 
sound. 

2 . slang. To confess ; to turn informer ; to * split ’ 
or * peach ’• (Cf. Squeal v. 3.) 

1690 Dryden Don Sebastian xv. x. If he be obstinate, put 
a civil Question to him upon. the Hack, and he squeaks I 
warrant him. a 1734 North Examen x. xii. (1740) 2x8 In 
continual Expectation that. .some pusillanimous Wretch., 
would squeak, as they called it, and own the Guilt. 1757 
Foote Author x, Donk be afraid; I'll keep council;.. when 
I was in the treasonable way, I never .squeak’d. 1805 
European Mag. XLVII. X22 Unless he had been allowed 
to squeak. i.e. turn evidence, it had been impossible to take 
his deposition. x8i6 Sporting Mag. XLVllI. 30 Green- 
away.. confessed to him . . that if any one squeaked he should 
be hanged. 1834 Ainsworth Rookwood iii. v, Never blow 
the gab, or squeak. ^ 1874 Slang Diet. 307 Squeak on a 
person^ to inform against, to peach. 

3 . irans. To utter, sing, or play in a squeaking 
manner or with a squeaky voice. Usn. derisively. 
Freq. with otU. 

1S77 tr. Bulliuger's Decades (1592) 241 For laughter is 
blame-worthy, if it be. .childishly squeaked. 2592 Nashs 
P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 108 The light vneonstaunt 
hlultiiude,that will.. prefer a blinde harper that can squeake 
out a new horne.pipe. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N, xi. xii. 07 Ye 
squeak out your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice. X687 Mi^e Gt. Fr, Diet. 11, To squeak 
out a sermon. 1700 Congreve v, Prophane 

Musick-meelings where the lewd Trebles squeek nothing 
but Bawdy, and the Bases roar Blasphemy. 177® Miss 
Burney Evelina xxi, One of these outlandish gentry may. . 
come on, and squeak out a song or two, and then pocket 
your money without further ceremony. 1840 Dickens 
C. Shop xix, Fiddles.. were squeaking out the tune to 
staggering feet. 

b. With clause as object. Also with ont. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, i. iv. 54 (Q.), He squakd out 
alowd, Clarence is come. 2828 Scott F, M. Perth vii, ‘The 
Provost being himself a nobleman—* squeaked the Pot- 
tingar. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixvi, * I will not hear 
it, 1 say,* squeaked out Jos at the top of his voice. 

1 0. To sqtteak beef : (see quot.). Obs. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, They Squeek beef upon us, 
cry out Highway.men or Thieves after us. 

4 . To make (way) with squeaking, 

1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc People ix, The roads, through 
•which the ox-slcds of the farmers crunched and squeaked 
their way, 
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ScLueaker (sWrkai). [f. the vb.] 

L a. One who plays on a squeaking instrument. 

X64X Cowley Guardian v. xi, Slay at the door, ye sempi- 
ternal squeakers. 2663 — Cutter Coleman St. v. vi, Go 
home ? . . no, we’l Dance home ; afore us Squeakers, that way. 
b. One who squeaks. 

1671 Eachard Obs. AfiruK Cont. Clergy 232 Mimical 
squeakers and bcllowers, and the vain-glorious admirers only 
of tbemselve.s. ^ 2702 Motteux Prol. to FarquhaPs /neon, 
stant, Your rarity for the fair guest to gape on, Is your nice 
squeaker, or Italian capon, f 2753 Fox m Trevelyan (2B80) 
xi. 45, 1.. found Harry in his nurse’s arm«...I called him 
Squeaker. 2823 Bvroh yuan xi. Ixxxv, I have seen the 
country gentlemen turn squeakers, 

o. slang, (Sec quot,) 

2676 Coles Diet., Squeeker, a Barboy ; also a Bastard, or 
any other child. 

2. A bird or animal which squeaks : a. A young 
pigeon, partridge, etc. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Holes iv. n. 279 Thou shalt lie upon 
thy pallat, and call to thy cook-maid, and say, dresse me 
that Squeeker for my breakfast. 1694 Mottcux Rabelais 
iv. lix. 234 Pigeons, Squobbs, and Squeakers. 1829 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) II. 2, I actually brought home 24 
partridges, 20 of which were old ones, .and two squeakers. 
2854 Poultry Chron. 1. 263 Squeakers will often return home 
froni long distances though they may have been kept in a 
considerable time. 2^2 Grrener Gun 535 Mr. Campbell 
..succeeded in bagging 220 grouse by evening; every 
‘squeaker* was, however, counted. 

b. Ornith. One or other of various birds char- 
acterized by their squeaking call. 

1827 T. Forster Hat, Hist. Swallovytribe (ed. 6) 9 
Hirundo Apus, Black Swallow, Squeaker. Screamer, 
Deviling, or Shriek Owl, 2848 J. Gould Biros Australia 
II. pi. 45 Strepera Anapkonensis, Grey Cow-Shrike . 
Squeaker of the Colonists. Its note ts a piercing shriek. 
2896 A. J. North List Inseeiiv, Birds H.S.\V, i. 1 For in- 
stance, Corcorax melanorhampus, Xerophila leucopsis, and 
Myzant/iagarrulasircsAWocaWykTiowvi in different parts 
of the Colony by the name of * Squeaker *. 

O. slang, A foxhound. 

1828 sporting Mag. XXII. 23 He w’as often alone with the 
squeakers, ana sometimes racing with the leaders. 

d. colloq. A (young) pig. 

2862 Dickens Gi. Expect, xv. If you’d been born a 
Squeaker. ^ 2889 Baden-Powell Pigsticking 28 At^ this 
period of his existence he is called a ‘squeaker ’ and is not 
ridden. 

e. Zool. (iaee quots.) Also attrib, 

2887 Goode Fisheries US. 652 Ihelady crab, sand crab, 
or squeaker crab {Platyonichus occurs on most 

sandy shores from Cape Cod to Mexico. 2B99 D. Sharp 
Insects 209 The adult Petobius tardus is remarkable for its 
loud stridulation... The Insects are called squeakers in the 
Covent Garden market. 

3. a. slang. (See quot.) 

2796 Grose's Diet, Vulgar T, (ed. 3) s.v., Organ pipes are 
likewise called squeakers. 

b. A device or toy instrument for producing a 
squeaking sound. Cf. Squawker i, 

2878 Grove's Diet, Music I. 224 The ‘squeaker* which 
children in the fields fashion out of joints in tall grass. 2894 
tVestm. Gas. 8 March 6/3 A small wooden squeaker, .at- 
tached to an indiarubber balloon. 

4. colloq. A heavy blow, rare'^^, 

2877 in Casquet of Literature L 245/2 We must give him 
a squeaker quickly or all will go wrong, 1 tell you. 

Sq,tiea'kery. [f. Squeak zr. + -erv,] Squeak- 
ing character or quality. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 377 It was the 
genuine man of puppets, the true squeakery, the ‘real Simon 
Pure’. 2834 Beckford Italy II. 222 All these virtuosi., 
were either contraltos of the softest note, or sopranos of the 
highest squeakery. 

Sc[uea*king, vbl, sb, [f. Squeak z/.] The 
action of emitting or producing a squeak or squeaks. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V, 11. v. 30 (Q.^), When you heare the 
drumme, And the vile squeaking of the wry-neckt Fite. 
2653 H. More Antid. Ath, iii. xiv. (1712) 130 The squeak- 
ing and roaring of tortured Beasts, c 1680 in Vemey Mem. 
(1907) II. 322 There was fine squeekingand squeeling for a 
minute or two. 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch (1851) I. 336/2 
The squeaking of a rat., [was] heard. 2786 Mme. D'Arblay 
Diary 25 Dec., Now for the fiddlers bear over and 
over again all that fine squeaking, and^ then fall fast asleep. 
2820 Hazlitt Table~T. xxviii, 'There is a mighly buslle at j 
the door, a gibbering and squeaking in the lobbies. 2855 I 
Poultry Chron. III. 536 It will save an incredible amount 
of.. squeaking, harsh grating, dismal creaking. 

Sq,uea«'£21^9 pph Also 6 sweaking. [f. j 
Squeak z/,] | 

1. Of the nature of a squeak or squeaks; char- 
acterized by squeaking. 

2576 Fleming Panopl, Episi. 277 Among these people,., 
one. .made a harsh squeaking noyse. 259a Chettle A'rW- 
haHs Dr, (2841) 25 Theonc in a sweaking treble, the other 
in an ale.blowen base, a 2704 T. BROWN/'r«£rf Drunkenness i* 
Wkki73oI.37Thedrunkard’s voice is hoarse and manly, not 
like the squeaking trils of an Eunuch. 2854 Exierson Lett. 

4* Soe. Aims, Social Aims Wks. (Bohn) 111. 276 It seems to 
require several generations of education to train a squeaking 
..habit out of a man. 

b. Of the voice : Thin and shrill. 

2803 Med. yml. IX. 563 At an early period the voice was 
altered, and grew squeaking. 2828 Scott F, M, Perth viii, 
Said Dwining, with his squeaking voice. 1878 W. A. "Wright 
Shaks. yul, Cxsar Notes^ 242 That ghosts had thm and 
squeaking voices was a belief sn the time of Homer, 

2. That squeaks; Uttering squeaks, 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- CL v. xL 220 And 1 shall see Some 
squeaking Cleopatra Boy my greatnesse. 2652 Benlowis i 
Theopk. v. viii. (2903) 368 Can squeaking reeds sound forth • 
the orgaQ*s full delight. 2682 DRYOEN^/r’<i*/35Theloudest i 


baroiix onhe squeaking tram. ciTfa%KaiA.m BurUsgue 
Vdc 26 I he squeaking pigs her bounty own’d. 1762 
CHuncHiLL WkA 1767 I. S7 Italian fathem 

thus, with barb rous rage, Fit helpless infants for the 
squeaking stage. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (2826) I 
xni. X06 The sound of a squeaking fiddle. 2837 Carlyle 
Ir. Key. n. ly. yii, A fanfwonading hollow Spectrum and 
squeaking and.gibMnng Shadow ! 

Hence Squea*klngly adv. 

&nventfcI<S sq“c«Wngly, as at 

SQ,aea’Met. [-let.] a little sqneat. 

.n Carlyle in Eraser's Mag. V. 379 Grating harsh 
tlmnder, o r veh ement shrew-mouse squeaklets. 

S^ueaky(skwrki),fl. [f. S queak r^.orz/.] Char- 
acterized by squeaking sounds ; tending to squeak. 

2862 Miss Yonce Ctess Kate xii. (1880) 133 The loud 
squeaky key of the voice. .showed that she had worked 
t* “F ® excitement. 2869 Tozer Hight. 

JurkeyU 2x9 They sang in nasal and squeaky tones. 2885 
Harpers Mag, Dec. 78/1 What a scene of squeaky gossip 
m the mwnhghti 2899 Doyle Duet 238 An excellent 
piano,., but it is getting so squeaky in the upper notes. 

b. Of the voice : -Squeaking///, a. 1 b. 
iSfe Kingsley IVater-Bab. iiL X02 The tiniest, shrillest, 
squeakiest little voice you ever heard. 1881 Mrs. Moles- 
WORTH Adv. Herr Baby 36 My little voice must have 
sounded very faint and squeaky from out of the trunk. 
Plence Squea’kyish a. 

*^*^Vu-SON in Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 865 Performers 
with..punyish figures that must strut, and squeakyish 
voices that must crack. 

Squeal (skw/l), sb. Also 8-9 squeel ; north, 
dial. 8-9 sweel, 9 sweeaL [f. the vb.] 

1. A more or less prolonged sharp cry; a shrill 
scream. Also fig. 

2747 Relph Misc. Poems 2 The shearers aw brast out In 
sweels of laughter. 2776 Pennant Bill. Zool. (ed. 4) I. 85 
It is observable that tne male otters never make any noise 
vhen taken; but the pregnant females emit a most shrill 
squeal. 2786 Bvkus Holy Fair xiii, His lengthen’d chin, 
bis tum*d up snout, His eldritch squeel an’ gestures. 2835 
Marry AT y. Faithful xix, All of a sudden we heard a rustl- 
ing in the furze, and then a loud squeal. 2853 R. S. Surtees 
Spongers Sp. Tour ix. 42 Some of the more lively of the 
horses. .evinced their approbation of the move, by sundry 
squeals and capers, Birreli. Ess. viii. 82 There is 
nothing. .[they] like better than to hear the squeal of some 
self-torturing atom of humanity, 
b. A sharp shrill sound. 

2867 Maccrecor Voy. Alone (1868) 26 The shrill squeal of 
a pulley thrills my ear with pleasure. 2897 Mary Kingsley 
W, Africa 583 The shrill squeal of the wind, the roar of the 
thunder, and the rush of the rain. 

2. .SV. A quarrel or broil, 

2788 PicKEN Poems 65 Ye needna gang sae far afiel' To tell 
bow Tea has bred a squeel 

Sqneal (skw/l), v. Forms: 4-5, 7 squele 
{north, 4 suele, 5 swele), 6 Sc, Bqueil(l, 7-9 
squeel; 7 equeale, 7- squeal. [Imitative,] 

1, intr. To utter (or give out) a more or less pro- 
longed loud sharp cry, esp, by reason of pain or 
sudden alarm ; to scream shrilly : a. Of persons. 

n 2300 Cursor M. X344 A new born barn lay in pe croppe, 

. .par him ):>oght it lay suelland \G6tt, squeland]. c 2375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxvii. {Afachor) 245 He. .squelyt gret & raryt 
5arne,askynd gaf tosic abame. 2508 Kennedie Flyfing w. 
Dunbar 39 Baith lohne the Ross and ihow sail squeill and 
skirle. 2535 Ste>vart Cron,Seot. II. 525 He ran .. Fra place 
to place,. .With mony schout aysqueilland like a kid. 2602 
Shaks. ful. C. 11. ii. 24 (Ghosts did shrieke and squeale about 
the streets. 1672 Skinner, To Squall or Squeal ouL 2676 
Hobbes Iliad 339 Enrag’d she.. threw it from her, tore her 
hair, and squeard. 2740 Richardson Pamela I. 235 She. . 
took bold of my Arm, so roughly, and gave me such a Pull, 
as made me squeal ouL 2778 Miss Burney Evelina 
xlii, Th^ hide themselves, and run away, and squeel and 
squall, like any thing mad. X846LANDOR /mag. Conv. Wks. 
II. 92 He pinched my ear so bitterly, 1 Was fain to squeel. 
2851 D. Jerrold.S*A Giles TOiKV, But for appearances,.. she’d 
have squealed no more than a rose.bud pulled from a bush, 
b. Of animals or birds. 

a 2400-50 [see Squealing vbl. r/.]. 2513 Douglas eEneul 
VIM. vi. XZ2 The catell eik.. Baith squeill and low in thai 
Ilk plenteus gatis. 2535 [see prec.]. 2684 Lend, Gas. 
No. 2903/4 A Blood bay Stone Horse, between 14 and 15 
bands high, being much given to bile and strike and squeel. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 134/2 When he sendeth forth 
his Cry, ..a Rat Squeleth, or Squaketh. 2798 Edcewor'TH 
Pract. Edue. (x8ix) II. 450 He bit off the ear of a pig 
because it squealed when he was ringing it. 1856 Kane 
Aret.Expl. 1. xxiii. 290 Tern were very numerous, hundreds 
of them squealing and screeching in flocks. 2879 Black 
Macleod of D. I. 167 You hear the rabbit squealing with 
fright long before the weasel is at him. 

2. Of things : To emit or produce a shnll or 
strident sound. 

1596 [see Squealing vbl. sb.\. 2658 ir. Porta's Hat, Magre 
xix. 386 The voice is changed In divers tunes, one note is 
sweet and pleasant, two, squele and jar. 17*7 So.'^Rville 
Fablesxiv. i, Here tortur’d cats-gut squeals arnaimOujttare 
in softer notes complain. 2824 Hebf.r yml. (182B) 1.^ 39 
Different musical instruments were stemming, ^Ping, 
squeeling and rattling. 2859 Jephson Brittany vii. 99 
the biniou or bagpipe squeals and grunts. ^ 

3, slasjg. To turn informer; to inform or peaci 
on a person. (Cf. Squeak v. 2.) 

iKS Slang Did. 244 Squeal, to mlbnn, \ "““h 

country v^Ltion of squeak. 

8/r This revelation Gideon to ’squeal and 
fortified his statement.. by much documentary evidence. 

1896 Bastan (Mass.) gnil. 59 Dec. 2/1 His pal, ..who is now 
sSvdng time for counterfeiting, and who squealed on him. 

2u 
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4 . trans. To utter or produce with a shrill, 
grating, or squeaking sound. Also with out, 

1675 CoVEL in Early Voy, Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 211 
There are trumpets, which come in onely now and then to 
squeel out a loud note or two. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xTi, ‘ Here, sir,’ squealed Timothy. X87X L. Stephen Playgr, 
Eur, xiL (1894) 294 Pigs.. squeal enmhatic disapproval of 
their enforcea journey. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Renttn, I. 
vii. 130 The fiddle squealed the old dance music of the old- 
fashioned quadrille. 

6. Quasi'fl^fz/. With a squeal. 

1849 Mrs. Carlyle II. 56 Squeal wenfthe engine; 
we were off. 

Sc[Tiea,I, a, s,w, dial, ? Obs, £? Related to 
QuEAii v."] Feeble, frail. . 

1794 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) % Ploughshare's Royal Visit 
Extier Wks. 1816 III. 367 That he was weak, and ould, 
and squeal, And zeldom made a hearty meaL 1795 — 
Pindariana Ibid. 336 Why should [he] be afraid of horns, 
Who married a poor squeal, starv'd cat, for money? 
Smiealer (skwrloi). [f. Sqtteal z/.] ■ 

1. in bird-names; (see quots.). 

1854 J. Warter Last of O. Squires viL 66 In the summer 
nothing broke the silence that reigned around, ^ save the 
voice of the squealers— the country-name for swifts. 1879 
Miss Jackson ShropsJu Word-bk, The Swift.. .This 
bird’s loud piercing cry has obtained for it the name of 
squealer. 1888 G. Trumbull Names Birds 91 Harlequin 
Duck,', .known also as Squealer at Machias Port, Me. Jbid, 
196 Golden Plover.. .Mr. Browne records Squealer in his 
list of gunners’ names at Plymouth Bay. 

2. One who or that which squeals. Also iransf, 
1865 Slang Did, 244 Squealery. illegitimate baby. 

1897 Daily News 25 May 2/4 In one village a venerable 
squealer [a pig] was driven past a whole line of soldiers by 
a dog. 

h. slang. An informer. 

x86s in Slang Did. 244. 1901 Daily Chron. 17 Sept 7/2 
It will not reap many ’squealers', because the men wno 
might tell things to cause damage will not dare, 
c. A complainer, 

, 1889 Columbus (Ohio) Dis^aichy In nine cases out of ten, 
the editor gives the squealer more privileges in the way of 
reply than he is entitled to by equity. 

Sq,iiea'liiig, sb, [f. Sqdeal ».] The action 
of the verb, in various senses. 

c 132^ Meir, Horn, 167 For quen the cbilde cs born, sal 
I Do It of daw sa priuely, That na wiht sal the squcling 
here, a 1400-50 Alexander 4x12 For with be swcling of b® 
swynewesall paim all voide.' Merck, y,u.y, 20 

The vile squealing of the wry-neckt Fife, c 1680 in Vemey 
Mem, (1907) II. 321 There was fine squeekingand squccling 
fora minute or two. *701 Huodcsforo Salmagundi 123 
Upon a trestle Pig was laid And a sad squealing sure It 
made. 1837 Carlyle Er, Rev, i, it. ii. The cries, the 
squealings of children, of infirm persons, and other assist- 
ants. 2878 Blacu Green Past, xvi, They heard the squeal- 
ing of a young cock outside. 

Sctuealing, ///. a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . That atteis or emits squeals ; screaming. 
ai^oo Cursor M, 2^26 pe kings doghter..sagh b® vessel 

on b® flodd;. .A squelana child ber-in sco fand. c *375 Sc. 
Leg, Saints xvi, {Magdalene) 484 To bis squeland barne 30 
[suld] spare. 1642 J. Ball Ahsw. to Can i. 143 Cathed. 
Churches ..where Singing men, .. Squealing Choristers, 
Organ-Players, .. &C. live in great idlenesse. ^ 1689 R- 
Cox Hibernia Angl, i. Apparatus 1 x h, A Bagpipe, which 
is a squealing Engine, fit only for a Bear-Garden. 1709 
Steele Tailerlfo. 15^2 She pinch’d me, and called me 
squealing Chit. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 35 A small 
squealing black pig. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV, Africa 586 
A terrific rain-storm., accompanied by a squealing, bitter 
cold wind. 

b. Squealing hawk : (see quot.). 

1884 Harper's Mag, March 622 The red-tailed hawk,. by 
some is called the squealing hawk. 

2. Of the nature of a squeal. 

1879 Jefferies Wild Life 338 Now and then a peculiar 
Squealing sound may he heard proceeding from the grass. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med, VII. 506 Peculiar squealing cry. 

Squeam, sb, rare. [Back-formation from 
SQDEAinsH 41 .] A qualm or scruple (^conscience). 

1798 Geraldina II. 240 Do not let anysqueams of.con- 
sdence prevent your attentions, x888 Interior (Chicago) 
5 Apr., Without squeam or apology,, . the^ mutual bearings 
of trutlis are to be. .unshrinkingly maintained. 

+ Sq[Xieain, V, Obs, rare. [f. as prec., or from 
Squeamous a.] intr. To turn sick or squeamish. 

2576 Turberv. Venerie 363 And as for gaines men dive in 
every streame, All frawdes be fishe, their stomachs never 
squeame. 2765 C Ssiart tr. Phxdrus iv, vi, This threat is 
S the fools, that squeam At every thing of good esteem. 

. Sq.xiea'iner. rare—\ [Cf. prec.] One who 
turns squeamish or faint. , , 

2887 W. S. Gilbert Ruddigore ii, (toward, poltroon, 
shaker, squeamer. 

S^neamisb (skwrmij), a,y adv., and sb. 
Fotros: a.' 5 scLuaymysoh, 6 -ysh, -isli(e, 6-7 
saviaiiiiisli(e ; 6 squeim-, nqueymish, skeym- 
ishe ; 6-7 squamish, narth. dial. 8-g swaimish, 
9 swamish. • / 3 . 6-7 8quemish(e, 7 squeemisli 
(9 dial, skeemish.), 6- squeamisk ; north, dial. 

7, 9 sweamish, 9 sweemish. [var. of squayme!, 
soMiiies Squeamous a., by alteration of suffix.] 

I. L Readily affected with nausea ; easily turned 
sick or faint; physically unable to support or 
Ew.allow anything disagreeable, 
a.. Of persons. Also const 
c 1450 Trevisds Barth. De P.R.^. 
berefor me schal not be squaj’mysch 


.of. ■ 

xlv. (Bodl. MS.), And 
of vrine, for in many 


binges it is profitable and lecfc. 2584 Greene Arhasfo 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 192 Art thou so squemish that thou 
canst not see wine but thou mustsurfet? 2684 ir. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. vi. 264 Purging Potions, taken by squeamish 
Persons,, .cause a Shivering. 1702 Gay Achilles iii, She is 
so squeamish and so frequently out of order. 2744 Berkeley 
Siris § 3 Wks. 1871 11 . 367 For children and squeamish 
persons it may be made weaker. 2777 Cook Voy.y Pacific 
(1784) II. III. X. x86 We found that he was too squeamish to 
drink turtle’s blood. 

fig, 2624 Raleigh Hist, World ii. (1634) 4B6 Yet am I 
not so squeamish, that I can well enough digest a good 
Booke. 2740 Cibber Af>ol, (1756) I. 21 As his patron knew 
the patient was squeamish, he was Induced to sweeten the 
medicine to his taste. 

iransf a 2677 Barrow Wks. 1686 III. 88 Thou hast 
a squeamish conscience, which cannot relish this, cannot 
digest that advantageous course of proceeding, 
b. Of the stomach. 

2620 Venner Via Recta iL 252 It is very gdod for such as 
haue squamish & waterie stomacks. a 2707 Br. Patrick 
Comm, 2 Sam, xiii. 5 He would have him pretend that his 
stomach was so nice and squeamish, that he would like 
nothing that his servants dressed. 2852 Thackeray Eng, 
Hum, v. (1876) 318 Their squeamish stomachs sickened at 
the rough fare. 

fig, 1642^ Fuller Holy ff Prof State v. ii. 363 The stomach 
of his Holinesse not being so squeamish, but that he would 
take a good alme.s from dirty hands. 2760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy iv. xxxii, Nor do I value whose squeamish stomach 
takes offence at it. 2843 Lowell Glance behind the Curtain 
85 But now the uneasy stomach of the time Turns squeamish 
at them both. 

2. Slightlyaffected with nausea; sickish, qualmish. 

2660 Pepys Diary 7 April, This day,, the wind grew 
high, and . . I began to be dizzy and squeamish. 26^ Muses 
Farevj. Popery 81 When Satan was squeamish, and long’d 
for a Dainty, The Pope Fricasseed him this New Four-and- 
twenty. 2756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coliness Colled. (Mait- 
land Club) 128 Then down 1 must go, and into bed as soon 
as possible, very very squeamish. I could not keep my feet 
in the cabin. 2827 J. Evans Excurs, Windsor^ etc. 485 
Passed the North. Foreland with a little swell, and most of 
the passengers were squeamish. xZZt Poor Nellie 
VouVe feeling squeamish, I see, so take my advice and have 
a brandy-and-soda. 

f 3 . Apt to produce qualms; «=Qualmi8H a, 3. 

<22572 Jewel Serm, L Wks. (1612) 974 When they had 
manna in their mouths, they thought it a loathsome and a 
squeamish meat. 

4. Characterized by a sickish feeling, rare. 

2670C0VEL \n Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 102 Our 
Freshmen passengers were all in a miserable, squeamish, 
and puking condition. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. i. Ixxvii, 
Fast by her side a listless maiden pin’d, With aching head, 
and squeamish heart-burnings. 

II. j* 6. Averse, unwilling, or backward to do 
something, Obs. 

1553 Respublica i. iii. 278, I shall tell Respublica ye can 
beste goveme: bee not ye than .skeymishe to take in hand 
the stern. 2589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie i. viii. (Arb.) 38 
Let none other meaner person., be any whit squeimisb to 
let it be publisbt vnder their names, for reason serues it, and 
modestie doth not repugne. 

6, Averse to freedom or familiarity of intercourse; 
distant, reserved, coy, cold. 

Also, in mod. dial., modest, bashful, diffident, sby. 

o. 2562 T, Hoby tr.Casliglione'sCourtyeriiu (1577) N vij, 
This woman ought not therefore.. [to] be so squeimisb and 
make wise to abhorre both the company Sc the lalke, 2565 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Delictum, Delieias facere, to make 
strange and dally, because be would be inireated: to be 
squaymish. <22586 SxjiUZY Arcadia i, (1912)^ 118 Yet for 
countenance sake, he seemed very squeimisb, in respect of 
the charge he had of the Princesse Pamela. 17B8- in 
northern dial, glossaries (in form swaimish or swamish). 

P. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Desdaigneux, 
squemish, cove, disdainfuli. 15^ Lyly Sappho^ i. iv. 7 
Proud elfel how squeamish he is become afreadie, vsing 
both disdaineful lookes. And imperious words. 1607 Dekker 
& Marston Norihw. Hoe iv. D.’s Wks. 2873 III. 59 A 
comely country mayd, not squeamish nor afraid, To let 
Gentlemen touch. CX665 Roxb. Ball. (1886] VI. 256 
Virgins, take my advice, be riot disdainful; Neither be coy 
and nice, squemish nor scornful. 2720 Palmer Proverbs 
IIS A woman of virtue keeps a guard upon her eye, and yet 
don't affect to look soure, squeamish, and suspicious. 

iransf. 1583 Melbancke Philotlmus Cj b, As for Pallas, 
she is dainty, but not squemish, hard to be found, but easy 
to be intreated. 

Comb. x6o3 Florio MontaigM li. i. (2894) 166 Fair and 
soft, as squemish-boncst as she seems,, .conclude not rashly 
an inviolable chastitie to be on your ^listresse. 

fb. Const. Averse to being free or generous 
with (something). Obs. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas, i. (2569) 195 The more she proved 
the King inflamed with her love, the more sgueymish she 
was of her beautie. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 37 You 
Imue shewed your selfc..iiot squemish or deinlie of your 
singular beneuolence. <22625 Fletcher Woman's Prize v. 
i, Petro. I think 'twere well you would see her. Roto. If 
you please, Sir; 1 am not squeamish of my visitation. 

f c. Of actions, etc. ; Characterized by coldness 
or coyness. Obs, 

2577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. Ep. Ded. in HoUnsked, 1 
was by them welcd not to bcare my selfe coy, by gluing my 
entier friends in so reasonable a request a squemish repulse, 
x6oo J.Xane Tom 7V/-rr<i/A (1876) 120 Somegogle with the 
eyes, some squint-eyd looke, Someat taeir fellowes, squemish 
sheepes-eyes cast. 2603 Florio Montaigne i. xx. (2632) 42 
Their wanton, squeamish, quarellous countenances, which 
setting us a fire, extinguish us, 

7. Readily offended by anything approaching 
immodesty or indecency; easily shocked ; prudish. 

2567 Har.man Caveat (2869) 55 Because the sight shoulde 
not abash hershamefast maydens, nether loth her squaymysh 
sight! 2677 W. Hughes Man of Sin 11, v. 94 If the good 


I Man blush d,.;he may be pardon'd for this once, being not 
so squeamish often. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xii. This 
J the maid readily promised to perform, .. being .. not so 
I squeamish as the lady. 2842 Lover Handy Andy xvi ’I’m 
i not squeamish, sir,’ said Miss Augusta ; ‘ but it's dreadful 

i to be shut up with a man who has no clothes on him’ x8s8 

; Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Noie-bks. 1. 217 As to the nudities 
they might well have startled a not very squeamish eye. 
2892 Baring-Gould Strange Survivals x. 220 Riddles more 
or less good, some coarse, and some profane ; but the aze 
was not squeamish. 

t b. Sensitive ; shrinking from contact with any- 
thing rude or rough. Obs. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 6z Sulphureous Matters 
that compose the Flowers.. are soon devour'd by the open 
Air, which destroys those frail and squeamish Beauties. 
2782 CowPER Poet, Oyster ij* Semit. PI. 55 And, as for you, 
my Lady Squeamish, Who reckon ev'ry touch a blemish 
2785 Burke Sp. Nabob of Arcofs Debts Wks. I. 345 The 
Person so squeamish, so timid, so trembling lest the winds 
of heaven should visit too roughly. 

8 , Sensitively or excessively fastidious, scrupu- 
lous, particular, or punctilious, with regard lo 
standards of action or belief. 

2582 T. Newton Seneca's Trag.D&d., And whereas it is 
by some sgueymish Areopagites surmyzed that the reading 
of these Tragedies .. cannot be digested without great 
danger [etc.]. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ii. i. High 
honour'd blood's too squemish to assent, And lend a hand 
j to an ignoble act.^ 2676 W. Allen Addr, Non-Confonn,\ii 
When they are nice, curious, and squeamish about undeter- 
mined circumstances in forms of administration, 

Ld. Delamer Disc. Incouragers of Popery Wks. (1694)03 
Let then the high Church be more charitable, and the Dis- 
senters less stiff and sweamish. 1724 Welton Chr, Faith 
if Prad. 70 They were so squeamish upon the literal, and 
so loose and moderate in the moral sense. 2768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat, (1834) I, 272 Another, who had not the same 
squeamish disposition, might have found enjoyments enow 
under general censure.. to make life desirable. 2829 A. 
Cunningham Brit, Painters i. 41 If Laud had not doated 
on trifles, and the Presbyterians had been squeamish about 
them. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xiii. III. 274 Where 
enthusiasts are ready.. to be destroyed for trifles magnified 
I into importance by a squeamish conscience. 2882 Scribner's 
Mag. XXI 1. 144 Some of the early American statesmen, 
doubtless, were not any too squeamish in their political 
maneuverings. 

Comb. 2582 Stodley Seneca's Agamemnon A iij. Although 
ns squemishe hearted men those priests In bedlem rage, 
b. With preps., as about, as to, at, of, 

2582 J. Bell Haddorls Anew. Osortus 4x7 But I will not 
be so squemish about these trifles. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
p. XX, Why should we be squamish at newc wordes or 
phrases in the scripture which are necessarie. <2x660 
Coniemp, Hist. Iteu (Ir. Arcbasol. Soc.) L 276 Neuer 
squemishe of any your proceedings. 2662 Stillincfl. 
Orig. Saerse ni. i. §3 Those whose minds are so coy and 
squeamish as to any thing of Divine revelation. 2865 Bright 
Sp., Canada 67 'Pb®y Rre not so squeamish as to what they 
say about us. 2872 E. Yates Castaway ii. vii, I don't pre- 
tend, .to be squeamish about such matters. 

0 . Marked or characterized by fastidiousness or 
scrupulousness. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Sufer, Wks.^ (Grosart) II. 258 
All resteth vpon a case of conscience, as nice and squeamish 
a scruple [etc.], a 2658 Cleveland Wks, (1687) 99 Your pen 
is coy, and you ware the Holy Ground and Holy Coyn with 
a squeamish Pretention. 2776 Cowper Let. Wto. 2837 XV, 
36 You perceive I have not made a squeamish use of your 
obliging offer. 2824 W. Irving T, Trav, 1. 10 In a bachelor’s 
bouse . . there is no lady to stand upon squeamish points about 
lodging gentlemen in old holes and corners. ^ 2884 Brow’N- 
INC Ferishtah (1B85) 73 So, with thy squeamish scruple. 

9. Fastidious or dainty with respect to what one 
handles, uses, or comes in contact with. 

1608 Topsfxl Serpents 789 If we would, .not be so 
squeamish as to refuse those wholesome medicines which 
are easie to be had. 1697 Vanbrugh Prov, Wife 111. i, I’H 
warrant it’s some squeamish minx as my wife, that's grown 
so dainty of late, she finds fault even with a dirty shut. 
2746 Francis tr, Hor,, Sat, iz. vi. 176 If delicacies could 
invite My squeamish courtier’s appetite, Who turn d 
nose at every dish. 1800 Miss Edgeworth Belinda xxit, 

I have heard.. that the passion of love, which can endure 
caprice, vice, [etc. J is notwithstanding so squeamish as to be 
instantaneously disgusted by the perception of folly in the 
object beloved. x86o W. H. G. Kingston Pirate Medii, 1. 12 
He’s the fellow to make your kid-glove wearing gentlemen 
dip their hands in the tar-bucket. .if he sees they are in any 
way squeamish about it. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr, Eur, 
(2894) ix. 206 Our nerves. .are unduly delicate, and our 
tastes too squeamish. 

absol. 2828 {title), The Adventures of Doctor Comicus 
a Comic Satirical Poem, for the Squeamish and the Queer. 
flO. a. Having aversion or antipathy < 7 / ox lo- 
wards something, Obs, 

1582 J. Bell Haddon's Answer to Osorius 2^b, Beyng 
squeymish at Luthers speache. 2654 Whitlock ^3^ 

Squemish towards the present, and longing for Innovation. 

, To snake squeamish, to hesitate or shrink; 

to -show dislike. Obs. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, vii. xliii. §4. 355 This great 
Oracle.. made it not squemish to giue them this aduice. 
a 16x7 BKYHzLed, (1634) 197 If he [God] delight in us, what 
matter if the world make squemish of us? 

Sanea-mishly, adv. [f. prec.] 
fL In a reserved or distant manner; coldly, 
disdainfully. Obs. 

157X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 15 Not to taste Gods 
goodnes lyghtly, and as it were squeymishly. . 15^ Holly- 
band Treas, Fr. Tong, Par Mespris, disdalnefullye, 
squemishly. 2508 Haklu^ Voy. 1. 1. 8 Squembhly, frown- 
ingly, or skomcmlly shunning the ragged and tattered sleeue 
of any suppliant. 2647 Hexham i, Squaimbhly, verachte- 
lick ofte onwaerdighlick. 
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2 . Fastidiously, delicately, daintily, 

x6x6 Ij. JoNSOM Matgitcs Wks, 911 Howsoeucr some may 
squemishly crie out. axt-jo HacketC/’m/. Serm, 2x9 But 
I marvel at those expositors who are squemishly conceited 
against that opinion. 1768-74 Tucker Z/. iVa/. (i8.-^) II. 
498 If the plea of conscience was admitted., we should grow 
sosqueamishly conscientiousfetc.1. x78aT. W arton Rewley 
Enq. 70 The modem delicacy of the writer.., who thus 
squeamishly introduces this tale of Saxon perfidy. X838 
Dickens Pickw. xxxi, If she had been Jess proudly and 
squeamishly brought up. X845 CAstruELL Lives Cluincellors 
(1857) V. cx. 148 Bolingbroke. .squeamishly says: ‘The 
first regulation. .is decency 

3 . With a tendency to nausea or sickness. 

1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. P/iys. iti. i. III. 89^ I sought 
my cot, . .rolled about for anTiour rather squeamishly, and 
then fell asleep. 

Squea'misliness. [f. ns prec. + -ness,] 

1 . The state of being affected with nausea or 
qualms ; sickishness. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (Sommer) 165 Mopsa..at the 
first for squeamishnes going vp & do\vne, with her head 
like a boate in a storme. 1655 CuLrEPPER, etc. tr. Riverius 
I. vii^ 30 These arc forerunners of our Epilepsy; disdain of 
meat, or immoderate Appetite, Squeamishness, hcarl-buni- 
ing. ^1693 E. Walker tr. Epictetus^ Mor. xxxv, You should 
consider.. Whether that Squeamishnessyou can forget, That 
makes you keep an Almanack for Meat. 1756 C. Smart tr, 
Horace^ Sat. ii. xL (1826) II. 97 When exercise has worked 
off your squeamishness.. then let me see you despise mean 
viands. 1823-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 350 Pains in 
the stomach, nausea, squeamishness. X878 J. AIacGrecor 
in F. Balfour (ipia) xL 331 We had a desperately rough 
passage, which m spite of one day's squeamishness 1 greatly 
enjoyed. 

b. Const, of (the stomach). Alsoy^. 

1648 Gage West Tnd, 102 The women of that City it seems 
pretend much weaknesse and squemishnessc of stomach. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No. 286 f i A good Constitution appears 
in the Soundness and Vigour of the Parts, not in the 
Squeamishness of the Stomach, 1715 tr. Paneirollus‘ 
Memor, Things I. Pref. 6 A voluminous Paraphrase not 
agreeing with the squeamishness of an Oxford Stomach. 

2. a. Disdainfulness ; haughty reserve. Obs. 
15^ Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^ Desdaiitg^ disdaine, 
despite, squcamishnessc. x6xx Cotgr. s.v, Bautique, A 
prouerbe taxing ih' enuie, or squeamishnesse of cunning 
Artists, who.,conceale from the world their excellent gifts, 
X647 Hexham i, Squaimishnesse, 

t b. Modest reserve or coyness. Oisr~^ 

1720 Mrs. Power of Lerve (1741) 1.41 Ifher Vertue 

and Squeamishness should reject the Offers of his Heart 

3 . The quality or condition of being highly or 
excessively fastidious or dainty in some respect. 

X654 Whitlock Zootomia 261 It being a Squeamishnesse 
toforbearc satisfying his Appetite. .because somewhat may 
be wanting in some Dishes Preparation. 1693 Apol, Clergy 
Scotl. xo6 A Fanatick Squeamishness that will not allow 
the Title of Doctor to any Clergy Man. x7ix Countrey* 
Man*s Lett, Curat, 58 They address'd His Majesty, and 
Roundly Condemn'd the Bishops for their Squeamishness. 
1782 Mxss Burney Cecilia vi. iv, Now pray speak the truth 
without squeamishness. 2839 Dickens Nickleby^ xvi, I have 
undergone too much.. to feel pride or squeamishness now. 
1885 Times LXXIX. 223^2 The squeamtshness of 

certain judges has contributed not a little to the result. 
Sg.nea*mOTlS, a* Now north, dial. Forms: 
a. 4 scoymus, 5 -es, -os, -ous; 4-5 squoymous, 
6 squymouse; 4-5 skoymus, 4-6 -ous, 4 -os, 

5 -es, 6 -ys, -ose, 9 skymous, 4-6 squeymous 
(5 8<iwey-), 4 squaymus, 5-6 -ous, 5 squaymes, 
-os(e, scayiiies, skeymous, -ow8(e ; 5 sweym- 
ows, north, dial. 8 swanias, 8-9 swamous, 9 
-us, swaim-, swaymous. 7. 5 squemes, 6 -ous, 
£a. AF. escoymous, escoinos, of obscure origin. Cf, 
Ksquaymous a. 

Forms without initial s also occur, as queymous (see 
Queisiish <*.) and ccymous (see sense 3 ^).] 

1. = Squeamish a. 1 a. 

13. . Coer de Z. 3485 Was non off hem that eete lyste; 
Kyng Richard .. sayde: Frendes, be nought squoyraous. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vii. IxvH. (BodL AIS.), pey 
patbeh j’-bete with a wode hounde..dredeh watere most 
. .and hep agrised per of fulle sore and scoymos also. 1566 
Drant Horace/Sat. iv. Gviij b, There must be brothe for 
squayraous folke, and spices all of pleasure. xBSz Lane, 
Gloss. 243 SkymouSi squeamish, fastidious in eating. 

2 . Distant, disdainful, fastidious. 

e 1325 Lai le Freine 62 A proude dame and an envieous, 
..Squeymous and eke scorning ; To ich woman sche hadde 
envie. 13.. E.E. A/lit. P.B.21 Nifhenerescoymus&skyg 

6 non scape louied, Hit were a meruayl. CX440 Promp. 
Parv. 457/2 Skeymosvse, or sweymows,. 

X847 Halliwell, SquemouSy saucy. Lane. x886 Rockdale 
Gloss. 80 Skymousy squeamish ; over*nice. 
b. north, died. Modest, shy. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 357/1 Squaymose, verecundus. X703 
Thoresby Let, to Ray^ Swamous, modest. 1790 Mrs. 
Wheeler IP'estmld. Dial. (1821) 43 Ise nae way swamas. 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss, II. 307 Poor Williams is a 
swamous, cowardly chap. 2847- in dial, glossaries (Cumb., 
Yks.). 

•p 3 . Having or feeling abhorrence, repugnance, or 
detestation q/" something. Obs. 

a. 13. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 598 He is so skoymos of pat skape, 
be scarier hylyue. Ibid. 1148 So is he scoymus of scape pat 
scylful^is euer, a X400 Prymer (1891) 102 Wickednesse y 
hadde m hatrede and y was skoymes per of. 1495 Trevisa's 
De P. R„\\ii. xii. (W. de W.) 319 They that ben subeette 
to Saturnus. .ben not skoymous of loule and stynkyng 
clothynge. 

■p. C1386 Chaucer T. 151 He was somdcl squaym* 

ous iCamb. coymous) Of farlyng, and of speche daungcrous. 


1393 Tbevisa Barlh. De P. R. viu. xxiii. <To!lcni. MS.), 
N ot skeymous of foule and stynkynge clopyngc. 15 . . Piers 
ofFuUhaut 70 in Harl. E. P, P, 11. 4 Be alway squaymous 
of suche sklaunders. 

y. c 14x0 Love Bonavent, Mirr. vi. (Gibbs' MS.), pei were 
not squemes of pe stable. .nor of heye nor of suebe oper 
abjecte sympolncs. 

t 4 . «Squeamish<z. 5. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 461 Sche,, was nou3t 
souaymus to waschc seke menls feet. CZ400 Prymer 7 
Tnou were not squoymons to take pe maidenes womhe to 
delyuere mankynde. a Knt.de la Tour 155 Atte sura 
tyme she wolde hau^..be right scoymous to haue do the 
seruice. ^xs3S in Lofiic Mem. Savoy (X878) xo Whether he 
be.. levying to the poore, and not skoymys or lothesome to 
visitetheyiii. cissoBale AT. yi?/m«(E.E.D.S.) 184 Thou art 
not skoymose thy fantasy for to tell. 

+ Squean, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. SQUiXh'Y v?- and 
dial, squine in the same sense.] intr. To look 
askance, to squint {at one). 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn, (1880) 45 As the Philosopher 
squened at his curst wife in some feare, because of quiet, 
2609— Taylor (tS8o) 175 As . . men amarde their 
sorrow flouts, By squeaning with the eye. 

+ Squea'Sy, Obs. Forms: 6Bqueasye, 6-7 
-ie (7 equeaysio), 8 squeasy; 7 squeazy, -ie. 
[Alteration of Queasy aj] 

1 . Of limes : Troublous ; disturbed. 

2583 Meloakcke Philotimus D ij b. But now we are come 
to the last age, which as Quid deuids it, is y« 4, and the 
woorst, squeasye & dogged, & wrought of hard iron, a 1662 
Heylin Laud ii66S) 256 None of them in those squeasie 
and unsettled times being questioned for It. 

2 . Of the stomach: Readily nauseated, easily 
upset ; -Squeamish a, 1 b. 

1^96 Lodge ly/ts Miserie N iiij, He driues him to be 
dainty of his meats, telling him his stomack is squeasie. 
2640 Howell DodotuCs Gr. 21, I use to have a squearie 
stomacke on salt Water. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, vl 299 My 
weak and squearie stomack will hardly digest the wing of 
a small rabbet or chicken. 

fg. 1620 Mason fleiifouitdlattd ^ Peraduenture some 
squeasie stomake wll say. Fishing is a beastly trade and 
unseeming a Gentleman. 2656 Earl Monm. tr. Boccalims 
Advts.fr, Paptass. i. ix.(t674) xi It proves hard of digestion 
to the squeasie stomacks of modem weak*wits. ^ 

Comb. 2655 Culpepper, etc, tr, RKerius xiv. i, 372 These 
Patients are commonly squeazy stomached, 
b. Readily unsettled or disturbed. 

2611 Cotyafs Crudities. Panegyr, Verses, The squearie 
humour of his brainc Before he parted from this maine 
Neare perished h!s skulk 

3. Sparing ^something. • 

i6r8 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 56 Hee is as squeazy of his 

commendations as bis courtesie. 

Hence t Sqtiea*si&ess, squeamishness. Obs. 
a 2660 Hammond Sermons vui. WJes. 168+ IV, 614 A 
squeasiness and rising up of the heart against any mean., 
condition of men. ifBq T. W. Lett, to Dissenter 6 After the 
squeaziness of starting at a SurpUce, you must be forced to 
swallow Traosubstantiation. 

Squebald, variant of Skewbald a. 
jQS^LiverpoolEeho^May.Thoronghhred Horse, ..beauti- 
fully spotted red roan, squebald and piebald. 

Squechon, obs. form of Scutcheon 
+ Squeclc* Obs. [? Imitative.] A disease affect- 
ing fowls, 

*577 Googe HeresbacKs .Hush. iv. (1586) 167 b, The 
greatest disease, that they are subiect vnto, as the Pippe 
and the Squecke, which must be holpen in like sorie as the 
Hennes. 

Squeeg’e (skwrd^), v. Also 8-9 squeedge. 
[Strengthened form of Squeeze 

1 . intr. To press ; to make one’s way by pressure. 
r782 Mrs. H« Cowley IVkich is the Man f v. ii, Such clat- 
tering, and squeedging down the gangway staircase. 2852 
Hoskyns Taipa xxi. Every time I see it {a plough), on stiff 
land, a>squeeging and pre.ssing, and kneading its w'ay along. 

2 . trails. To compress ; to squeeze. 

1787 in Grose Prov. Gloss. 1848 Dickens Domhey Hi, C^n’t 
you oe fond of a cove without squeedging and throttling 
of him J x8sx Mavuew Z<j«Z Z<i&. (x86x) II, 530, I went, 
and I was nearly squeeged to death. 

Squeegee (skw» d5«, Skw/dji-), sb. [?f. prec. 
Ck aqUILGEE sb-l 

1 . A scraping implement, nsnally consisting of a 
straight-edged blade of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
or the like, attached to the end of a long handle, 
for removing water, rand, etc. 

2844 Mrs. Houston Vacht Voy. Texas 1,39 Holy-stoning 
the decks.. Ls the worst description of nervous torture of 
which 1 ever beard, excepting perhaps, the infliction of the 
squee gee. 2867 Smyth Sailors IVord-bk. 648 Squeegee, 
an effective swabbing instrument, having a plate of gutta- 
percha fitted at the end of a broom handle. 1884 Law 
Times Rep. h. 635/2 They had swept mud in a state of 
baiter to the side of a road by means of ‘ squeegees 

2 . Fhotogr. A strip of rubber mounted on a wooden 
frame which serves as a handle, for . squeezing 
moisture from a print, pressing a film closer to its 
mount, etc. ; a rubber roller serving this purpose; 
a squeezer. 

1878 Abney Pkotogr. 170 The plate is then placed on ® 
small low stool.. and the excess of water squeezed out by 
means of a squeegee. 2892 Phoiogr. Ann. II. 57 Use a 
Roller Squeegee. — After the print is applied to the mount,., 
gently roll the squeegee over it. 

Squeegee, v. [f. the sb.] 

1 . trans. To press, squeeze, or force,, with a 
squeegee. } 


2885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 346/2 When 
cold^ squeegee the emulsion. .through muslin. Ibid. 4x1/2 
A piece of American cloth to protect the print while squee- 
geeing. 2892 Photogr. Ann, II. 49 I'akea print, pul it face 
down on the glass and lightly squeegee it until it lies flat, 
b. With advs. and preps., as ottj out, together. 

2883 HardwicDs Phoiogr, Chem. 347 It is then ‘squee- 
geed ’ down on the glass and developed. 2880 Anthony* s 
Photogr. Bull. II. 324 The two surfaces can be brought into 
contact and squegeed together. 2890 Ibid, HI. 259 It can 
be turned over and squeegeed out flat. 

2 . To scrape with a squeegee ; =Sqdilgee v. 

All Year Round 4 Sept. 104 The decks were per- 
sistently holystoned, scrubbed, ‘squeegeed and swabbed. 
Hence Squeegeed fpl. a., Squeegeeing z/bl. sb. 

2892 Photogr. Ann. II. 435 The squeegeeing process.. is 
unsuitable for it. 2894 Erit. 7 ml. Photogr. XLl. ii The 
squeegeeing is then gone on with. 2904 IV. P. Drury /V r- 
adveniures Priv. Paged 10 A sloppy road between two 
squeegeed hanks of mud. 


Squeezabi'lity. [f. next.] The condition or 
quality of being squeezable. 

1882 in Imperial Diet, (citing Spectator). 1885 Spectator 
25 July 961/1 There could be no worse policy than to show 
fresh squeezability in order to prevent being squeezed. 1803 
National Observers Sepu 418/2 Experiments on Ministerud 
squeezability as to Welsh Disestablishment, 

Squeezable (skwrzab’l), a. [f. Squeeze z/.] 

1 . Capable of being compressed or squeezed. 
Also transf. 

28x3 Sir W. W. Pepvs in Roberts Mem. Han. More{iZ3s) 
111.398 One would like to keep it in squeezable order, 

H. Stephens Bk.Farm III. 1043 They must feel moist and 
clammy, and be squeezable in the hand. 

b. Impressionable; susceptible. 

2852 Savage/?, Medlicott 1. 1, v, 130 You are too versatile 
and too squeezable,.. you take impressions too readily. 

2 . Capable of being constrained or coerced to 
yield or grant something. 

2837 Ann. Reg., Hist. 390/x The ministers^ at least, he 
regarded as squeezable commodities, out of which something 
good might, by compression, be extracted, 1852 \V. Jerdan 
Autobiog. II. i. 7 As unlucky and squeezable by their more 
cunning competitors.. as the literary man. 2884 Manch. 
Exam, 23 Aug. 5/2 He hoped that China would be squeez- 
able, and that the objects he had in view would be attained 
without war. 

b. esp. From which money may be extracted. 
2840 Frazer's Mag, XXI. 243 Not a farthing beyond what 
they could squeeze from any quarter squeezable. ^ 1880 L. 
Oliphant Land of Gilead vl 290 The result of their indus- 
try is only that they become more squeezable for taxes. 

3 . Capable of being extracted by j)re$sure. 

XO43 "LaiCs Mag. X, ^5 Their necessities compel them 
to exact the last penny squeezable out of the unfortunate 
tenantry. 

Hence Sqnee'zableness, s Squeezability. 

1844 Blaekw. Mag. LV. 229 The issuing of that order 
would depend entirely on the strength or the necessity of 
the Minister; on hts ‘squeezableness', 2872 Standard 12 
Apr. 6 Mr. Gladstone's * squeezableness *• 

Squeeze (skwfz), sb, [f. Squeeze z#.] 

I . An act of squeezing ; an application of strong 
or heavy pressure, or of force sufficient to compress. 

26x2 CoTCR.. Escachup, . .2. squash, crush, knock, or 
squeeze, { wherby a thing is flatted, or beaten close together). 
2708 J, Philips Cyder 11. 75 Lct_ the tuneful Squeeze Of 
labouring Elbow rouze them frr. ‘ imprison'd winds * of the 
bagpipes), out they fly Melodious. 2806 'A. Hunter Culina 
(ed. 3) 63 When sufficiently stewed, give it a gen lie squeeze, 
1835 Sir j. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. viiL 121 In attempting to 
pass between two large pieces of ice, they suddenly clos^, 
so as to give us a considerable squeeze, but without any in- 
jury. 2843 Holtzapffel Turning 1. 134 The final squeeze 
IS given by the entire force of three men. 1869 ^nkine 
Machine 4- Handdoots PI. P 20, The punch;.. as it retires, 
affer having given its squeeze, the point is lubricated. 

b. In fig. use. 

2711 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 227 A rogue that writes a 
newspaper.. has reflected on me in one of his papers; but 
the secretary has taken him up, and he shall have a squeeze 
extraordinaiy. 1835 T. Mitchell Ackam. of Aristoph. 
Introd. p. viii, A squeeze and a gripe too often advertised 
the towns beneath, that.. Athens had as much need of ex- 
ternal as of native resources. 2850 Loncf. Life (1^1) II. 
1E2 It begins again, the old pressure and squeeze of book^ 
and old routine. 2887 Spectator 21 May 675/2 A gentle 
squeeze to the Sultan might effect some improvement. 

c. The pi assure of a. cro>vd of persons; a crush. 
2802 Beddoes Hygeia v. 55 Teaand coffee, .are frequently 

taken in* the very stew and squeeze of a fashionable 
2805 Baroness Bunsen in Hare Life I. iir. 72, I never could 
have imagined what a real squeeze was until I found myself 
in the passage. 2854 Poultry Chron. I. 141, 1 shall never 
again believe what ladies say against a mob, after witnessing 
how many high-born, gentle, and feeble old ladies endured 
the squeeze at Birmingham. ^ . . 

d. colloq. A strong financial or commercial 

demand or pressure. • 

1890 DaUy News 26 June 2/2 The middlemen who ha^ 
pened to have provided themselves with money in vie 
a ‘ squeeze 7 Mar 5/4 The .onhe 

New York Stock Market was marked to-day by a squeez. 
in Sugar Trust certificates. x,-„a o 

2. A strong or firm pressure of the hand as a 

token of friendship or affection. of 

In quot. 1736 with allusion 10 the suncpiitious passing of 
money in order to brib^ ^ 

1736 F-Et-tnK= " Av yon have squeezed that oat 

by the hand <n i^ife...Ay, ^ Fmlc/Qual. (iSoj) III. 
pretty well. and gave him.. the 

*33 love. iSro Bvron 1. cxi, Yet 

SnoluU^e'^'ly mmut c ! clasp Hi's fin^gers wi.ba 
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pure Platonic squeeze. 1841 Thacjckrav Gt* Hoggarty 
Diatitond\\\f Lady Fanny,. held me out her little hand, and 

f ave mine such a squeeze. 1888 Burgos Tiuelve Good Men 

I. 265 Giving him an honest, hearty squeeze of the hand, 

b. A close embrace ; a bug. 

1790 WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Epist. J, Bnice'^Vs. 1812 II. 
354 What bade the charming Lady Mary fly Marchesi's 
squeeze, for Pacchierotti’s sigh? 18x8 Keats Endym.ui. 
574 My tenderest squeeze is but a giant’s clutch. 2848 
l)lCKF.Ns Dombey xlvi, Drying the tears upon her shrivelled 
face, and giving him a tender squeeze. 2899 Dovle Duet 
207 She threw her arms round his neck and gave him a 
hearty squeeze. 

3 . a. A (small) quantity or amount squeezed 
out ; a few drops pressed out by squeezing. 

1761 Ann, Reg.f Characters 4/2 A little pimento, and the 
squeeze of an orange their only sauce. 2849 Macaulay in 
Trevelyan xii. (1913) 11 . 233 They are more than sufficiently 
eulogistic. In both there are squeezes of acid. Reader 
22 Mar. 324/3 It is much relished with a squeeze of lemon- 
^uice. 1907 Westm.Gaz, 12 .^pr. 4/2 For the nearer colour- 
ing he would still serve himself out a liberal squeeze of 
burnt-sienna. 

b. iechn. in Sa-ew-aitting (see quot.). 

2^6^ Holtzapffkl Turning 11 . 587 It appears. .to be 
<5uite impolitic, entirely to expunge the surface-bearing, or 
squeeze, from the taps and dies, when these are applied to 
the ductile metals. 

c. A forced exaction or impost made by Asiatic 
officials or servants ; a percentage taken upon goods 
bought or sold ; an illegal charge or levy. 

1858 Merc, Mar, Mag, V. 42 The Transit Levies, or 
Mandarin ‘ Squeeze ’. Ibid, 44 We should get our teas at a 
duty of., one thirty-fifth part of the present ‘squeeze*. 2880 
Miss Bird Japan!, 51 Ihe practice common among native 
serrants of getting a ‘ squeeze ' out of every money transac- 
tion.. <;z89o [A. Murdoch] Yoshiivara Episode 10 In his 
foolishness he was dreaming of ‘squeezes*, of looting 
temples, of marrying Japanese Princesses. 

4 . colloq, A crowded assembly or social gathering. 
2779 Mrs. Barbauld lYhs. (1825)11. 22 There is a squeeze, 
a fuss, a drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the 
whole house is full from top to bottom. J7M (Earl Dun- 
Donald] Descr, Estate of Culross 53 Scots Coal and Wax 
Tapers forming two of the indispensably necessary attend- 
ants of Drums, Routs, and Squeezes. 2808 LadyS. L\'rr£L- 
TON Corr, (1912) t. 23 The weather is getting terribly hot for 
squeezes. z8x8 Lady Morgan Aniob, (2859) ^ 9 ^ Morgan 
swears 1*11 suffocate them all, as the French are wholly 
unused to a squeeze. 1893 F. F. Moore / Forbid Banns 
(1899) 143 He said he*d be hanged if he’d go to ISIadame 
Darius’ squeeze— meaning this joyous entertainment. 

5 . CoaUmining^ a. A gradual coming together 
of the floor and roof of a gallery or working; a 
place where this has occarred ; a creep or nip. 

2789 J. Williams Min, Kingd, I, 348 They are always 
sure that the vein will open again, ..when they have cut 
through that squeeze or iwiicn. 1881 Raymond Mining 
G/oss,t Squeeze^ the settling, without breaking, of the roof 
over a considerable, area of workings. 2898 Daily Hews 
5 July 2/^ Squeezes and falls are taking place in the levels 
and headings throughout the coalfield, 
b, (See quot.) 

2882 Standard xg Aug. 3/5 There ts no room for doubt 
that the explosion., was caused by the diffusion of a sudden 
‘ squeeze * or outburst of gas. 

6 . s/angoT Cant. a. The neck. 

28x2 in J, H. Vaux Flask Diet, 2821 Sporting Mag. IX. 
27 A prime yellow-man round bis squeeze. 2828 Egan 
Boxiana IV. 158 Abbot^appeared on the ground, with a 
blue bird’s-eye round bis squeeze. cz 855 in Farmer & 
Henley s.v. Squeezer. 

b. Silk; an article made of this, a bilk tie. 
Also atirib. 

2839 ‘ Ducance Anglicus ’ 34 Squeeze^ silk. 2877 
Years* Penal Servitude 240 He'd tog himself up in black, 
with a white * squeeze on a Sunday. 2S77 in Farmer & 
Henley S.V., We got some squeeze dresses, and two sealskin 
jackets. ^ 2888 Times i Dec. 4/4 He there saw Fife, who 
said, ‘ Did you hear about the load of squeeze " (meaning 
silk) that was lost?* 

c. (See quot.) 

A few other slang uses are given by Farmer & Henley. 
186s Slang Diet, 241 ‘ Precious rum squeeze at the spell,* 
i. e. a good evening's work at the theatre. 

7 . A moulding or cast of an object obtained by 
pressing some plastic substance round or over it ; 
spec, in ArchteoU, an impression or copy of an 
inscription, design, etc., taken by applying wet 
paper or other soft material in this way. 

2837 Birch Anc, Pottery (1858) II. 277 Lamps were 
manufactured by means ofmoulds, which were modelled from 
a pattern lamp, in a harder and finer clay than the squeeze 
or pattern. 2870 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 112, I saw 
squeezes of this [Moabite] stone . for the firet time. 2884 W. 
WRIGHT Hitlites tv. 45 Professor Sayce visited these scujp- 
tures. He made careful squeezes and copies of the inscrip- 
tion. 2890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 2x3 The wood, .is used 
merely as a source of electrot>T)es. A squeeze in wax or 
some such substance is taken from it. 

Times 14 Mar. 7/ 3 Now we know that the policy 
of lird Rosebery is the ‘squeeze* of the policj’ of Mr. 
Gladstone. 

8. Without article : The action of squeezing- or 
the fact of Mug squeezed; pressure; constraint 
used to obtain a concession, gift, etc. 

iB«j Tkackerav Philip xxvi, After four-and.twenty hours 
of squeeze in the diligence. 1898 IPestm. Rev. hlay ,79 
It is on the knowledge of this fact that the policy of squeeze 
is based. , 

9. coiloq. a. An .escape, a ‘squeak . 

1875 Wood SzLapham Waiting for M. 24 Jack had had.. 


a still more' nanrow squeeze, for, had he been one minute 
sooner at the windlass, nothing could have saved him. 
b. At or Upon a squeeze, at a pinch. 

1892 W. S. Gilbert Mountebanks t, I assist As soloist, 
Upon a squeeze. 1897 Windsor Mag. Jan. 277/2 The., 
garden.. contains 'only one. .tennis-court, but at a squeeze 
could almost take in two. 

10. aitHb. s^xiAComh. in sense 7, as squeeze ini- 
pressioUy -taker \ in sense 3 c, as squeeze system \ 
squeeze clout Cant (see quot.); squeeze room, 
a room in which ‘squeezes * or assemblies are held. 

2705 Potter Diet. Cant (ed. 2), Squeeze clouts a neck- 
cloth. 2850 Mrs. Trollope 157 She ventured 
to whisper as they stood together in the squeeze room. 
2872 Q. Statenr. Amcr, Palest. Explor, Soc,^ We did not 
succeed in getting squeeze impressions. 2B83 Quiver 
8g/x Tourists* fingers, squeeze-takers, and the whole body 
of destroyers have done their work. 1898 Morning Post 9 
Nov. s/s The official class, which religiously adheres to the 
time-honoured *squeeze*system. 

Squeeze (skw/z), v. Also 7 squeez, squeaze, 
squease, squeae, 7-8 aqueese. [perh. a strength- 
ened form of Quease Cf. also Squize v."] 

1 . irans. To press or compress hard, esp. so as 
to flatten, crush, or force together. 

aiCat Pasquil ff AVrM. (1878) 1.117, I long not to be 
sque.Ts'd with mine oivne waight. 1634 Brereton Trav, 
(C^hetham Soc.) 26 The devil. .squeezed and bruised his 
body so as his death was thereby occasioned. 2697 Dkvden 
Virg, Georg. \v. 208 He ihetefote first among the Swains 
was found, To..squeese the Combs with Golden Liquor 
crown’d, zqzq Philip QuarU{\%\S) 81 He opened his wind- 
pipe by squeezing it the contrary way, c 2750 Coventry 
Hist. Pompeyxv^ A servant.. heard him raving at tlie land- 
lord because the bur was gone, and there was no lemon 
ready to squeeze over it. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Antusem. 
30 By your seizing a handful briskly, and squeezing it half 
a minute, it preserves the form of the cavity of the hand. 
2892 Photogr. Ann, II. 397 Upon squeezing the ball the 
charge is blown very exactly through the flame. 

Jig. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche x\, cxxvHi, A Stone more 
ponderous he found Squeazmg his Soul witli full Damna- 
tion’s Weight. 2681 Flavel Method of Grace v. 102 An 
unprincipled professor must be squeezed by some weight of 
afiliction, ere he will jneld one tear. 1823 W. Cobbctt 
Rural Rides (i 83 ^) 1 . 320 The six hundred millions of Debt 
. .are now squeezing tne borough-mongers. 1845 Disraeli 
Sybil (1863) 312 You know something about somebody; I 
couldn’t squeeze you then, but.. 1 will have it out of you now. 

+ b. To squeeze 7 t;ax, to impress wax with a 
seal ; to set one^s seal to a document. Obs. 

1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828} III. 133 The people are 
not like a young heir that hath squeezed wax, by which 
being once bound, it is too late after for him to repent. 2677 
WvcHERLEY Pt. Dealer iv. i, \Yid. When thourt of Age, 
thou wilt sign, seal and delwer too, wilt thou? Jer, yes 
marry will l,,,lYid. O do not squeeze Wax, Son. 

0. With complement; To reduce to, or bring 
into, a specified condition by pressure. To squeeze 
out (or iforth)y to drain or exhaust in this way. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. 111. xiii. 85 The more Zealous 
of the people lye in the way to be squeezed to death by the 
wheels. 2683 Salmon Doron Med, 1. 140 The fresh leaves 
of Asarabacca; bruise them, ..squeez them forth strongly, 
and take it with care. 2697 Dammer Voy. I. 79 We caught 1 
several great Sh.arks ;. .and eat them all, boyling and squeez. 
xng them dry. iSzs^Hazlitt Spirit 0/ Age 142 He has 
ransacked old chronicles, .. he has squeezed out musty 
records. 1848 Bailey />r/«r(cd, 3) iBoThey havesqueezed 
me black and blue. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities i, v, Even 
with handkeichiefs.. which were squeezed dry into infants’ 
mouths. 2872 G. W. Curtis Polip/uir P, i, To be squeezed 
flat against a wall. 

Jig, 2871 M. Collins Marq. Sp MereJt. II. x. 293 When 
the (morningj paper was squeezed dry, the old lady usually 
settled down to take a nap. i 885 World 17 Nov, 14 The writer 
. .says that Archer, by a fine bit of riding, squeezed Childeric 
home by a neck. 

d. With advs., as denvn, together, up. 

2726 Lady M, W, Montagu Let, to (Ptess Mar 14 Sepc., 

In order to that ceremony, I was squeezed up in a gown, 
1833 Lardner Manu/.MetalW.-z^x Placing them., between 
polished pa-steboards, and then squeezing them down very 
closely. 2832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. i. 5 - She 
squeezed up her child in her arms., 2884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner, 573 They press against the bast -plate, 
and squeeze it together, displacing and destroying its 
elements. 

- e.'To press (the hand) in token of friendship or 
affection. 

1637 Miten Gt, Fr, Diet. ii. s.v., I squeezed her hand. 
* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 191 f 6 Him that had once 
squeezed her hand. 2823 %zott Quentin D. xiv, The poor 
youth whose hand be ^ueezed affectionately. 2848 
Thackeray Van, Fair xliv, Becky seized Pitt’s hand.,, 

‘ Thank you,* she said, squeezing it. 

2 . To force by pressure. With advs. and preps,, 
as in, into, out {of), through, etc. 

1683 K. Digby Chyin. Seer, 67 Mix these two Mercuries 
together and squeeze them through a leather. 27x6 Lady 
^L W. Montagu Lei. to Lady i Oct., A man, a little 

more slender than ordinary, might squeeze in his whole 
person. 2779 Mirror No. 22, Their bosoms.. were squeezed 
up to their throats. 2829 Chatters Phys, Sci. 4 Squeezing 
the air into a small space in the upper part of the goblet. 
2860 Tyndall ( 7 Arc.' i. ix. 62 The hall.formed ice is squeezed 
through a precipitous gorge. 2892 Zangutll Bow Mysi. 

2X0 Crowl ivas squeezed into a comer behind a pillar. ^ 

.rejl. *847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 212^ He had climb’d | 
across the spikes, And he bad squeezed himself betwixt the < 
bars. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xix. 234 We had to squeeze 
ourselves through narrow fissures. 1883 Cent. Mag. Aug. [ 
492 The frightened birds.. crouch,. so as to squeeze them. 1 
selves into the smallest compass. \ 


SQUEEZE. 

b. In more or less fig. use. 

1658-0 in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 225 Amidst that debate 
of Scotland was squeezed out a question about their witL 
drawing. 2694 in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 230 We shall be 
able to squeeze it into one [volume], 2777 F. Burney 
Early Diary (1880) II. 210 She immediately complied and 
I squeezed in my laughter with great decency. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 239 This is not so strong as the case of 
tacking a third incumbrance to a first, in order to squeeze 
out a second. 1862 Gen. P. Thompson Audi AH. Part. 

III. clxxvi. 211 It will very likely happen, that those who 
afterwards join, will squeeze him out of partnership. x8oz 
Photogr. Ann. II. 453 In last year’s Annual I was just aWe 
to squeeze in a notice of this cheap and convenient erection. 

c. To force or push (one’s way). 

2^4 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xvi. xiii. (1872) VI. 298 His poor 
Wife had twice squeezed her way into the Royal Levee at 
Kensington. 2^12 D. Crawford Thinking Black \\. 18 The 
terror o mornings is to squeeze your way through this wei, 
matted tangle. 

3 . a. To press upon (a person, etc.) so as to 
exact or extort money; to fleece. Also const, oj, 

Cf. the fig. use illustrated s.v. Sponge sb."^ g c. 

2639 Fuller Holy War in. vi. (1840) 224 He made a new 
seal, wherewith he squeezed his sulyects, and left a deep 
impression in their pur^es. 1674 Milton Hist. Moscovia 
Wks. 2851 VIII. 478 Being well enricht, he is sent at his 
own Charge to the Wars, and there squeez’d of his ill got 
wealth. 2700 J. Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II, 904 The Church 
had been so often squeezed by him. 1742 Middleton CrVw 
(1742) II. vii. 184 This King Ariobarzanes. .had been miaer- 
ably squeezed and' drained by ibe Roman Generals and 
Governers. 2879 Froude Czsarix, 99 Squeezing the people 
. .of all the wealth that could be drained out of them. 1894 
Barinc-Gould Deserts S. France II. 193 The old corsair 
so squeezed these towns as to completel}' exhaust them. 
f b. To subject to severe treatment. Obs.~^ 

2691 Sir R. Cox in Sydney Papei-s (1746) 1 . 168 , 1 squeezd 
them bard, having killd and hangd not less than 3000 of 
them, 

c. slang. To bring into trouble. ? Obs. 

2B04 Revel, Plutarch HI. 232 The snuff.box for which I 
am now pinched, interrupted my career to the consulate for 
life, in the same manner as a gold bracelet .squeezed me in 
2796, and prevented me from being a Director. 

d. 1*0 subject to strong constraint or pressure. 

1888 Christian Leader 28 June 403/2 The sense of being. 

squeezed makes even a pliant man stiffen hU back and 
become obstinate. 2898 Times 15 Nov. 9/4 The notion that 
England can be ‘squeezed * indefinitely and will submit to 
aru' humiliation. 

4 . With out'. To press or force out; to cause to 
ooze or flow out by the application of pressure, 

*599 JoKSON Ev. Man out 0/ Hum, Prol., To seize on 
vice, and.. Squeeze out the humour of such spongle soules 
As lick up every idle vanity. 2602 Marston Ant. h t>ttL 

IV. Wks. 1856 I. 49 Even this brinish marsh Shall squeaze 
out tcares. %6g$ Bp. Patrick Comm, Exod. xxvli. (1697) 
526 Pure Oyl-olive,..not squeezed out by a Pre.^s or by a. 
Mill, ..but. .bruised with a Peste). 2746 Francis tr. Hor,, 
Sat, ii. V, 171 Squeeze out some teares. 1789 J. Williams 
Min, Kingd, 1 . 64 These troublessoinelimes.<queeze out one 
third, and at other times one half or more of the thickness of 
the coal. xBxp N. Arnott Physiesifi^. 4) II. 12 It becomes 
insun tly sensible on the condensation of any material maw^ 
as if then squeezed out from tbe mass. 2854 Thackeray 
Newcomes xxviii, Lady Kew could.. squeeze out a tear over 
a good novel loo. 2892 Garrett's Encycl. Cookery II. 40 
Squeeze out all the juice from tbe selected quantity ofSeville- 
Oranges. 

b. In fig. use. 

2642 Sir T, Roe in Eng. Hist. Rev, (19x0) Apr. 273 
last remonstrance bath squeezed out an answere both from 
the emperor and the Spanish ambassador, 2704 Swift 
Tale Tub Author’s ApoK, From whence some have cn-^ 
dcavoured to Squeeze out a dangerous meaning. *822 V. 
Knox Spirit 0/ Despotism (ed. 2; 36/1 note, Speeclies in 
favour of the emperor, which the dread of impending evil 
squeezed out of many against their will and beUer judgment, 
z335 Genii, Mag, Nov. IV. 492 No old maids with their 
motiibs, like purses, Squeezing out compliments like curses. 
Z837CARLVLE Fr, Rev. 1. 1. ii» Poverty invades even the Royal 
Exchequer, and Tax-farming can squeeze out no more. 

6. a. To extort or exact, to obtain by force or 
pressure, yrz?/// or out of a person, etc. Also rarely 
without const. 

(rt) i6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. v. Wi:s. 1856 1 . 103 
He wring what may be sque.Ts’d from out his use. 1693, 
Humours Tenun 24 The Jilt squeezes out of him a new 
Petticoat. 1700 Dr. Wallis Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 325 The 
rest serves. .for a pretense to squeeze the more money from 
the gentleman. 2772 Nicholls in Corr. w. Gray (1843) izi 
In four montijs I have only been able to squeeze two [Icttcrsl 
from you. 2802-12 Bektham Ration. Judic.Evid. (1827) IV. 

65 note. The above., was the sum squeezed by the judge out 
of the clerk. 2848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. v. § 9 (1876; 51 Food 
and necessaries, which they either go without, or squeeze by 
their competition from the shares of other labourers. 2803 
Dickens Mui.Fr. iii.i, When it comes to squeezing a profit 
out of you. 

(b) 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1834) I. 273 
Nizam’s horse are going about the country squeezing what 
they can get. 2898 Daily Ne^vs 25 July 7/7 In cases where 
holders are pressed concessions can be squeezed. 

b. To extract (juice, etc.) by pressure. (Cf. 4.) 
x6ix CoTCR., Escrager, to crush, or squeeze out of. 
Z700 Drvden Flower ^ Leaf 4x9 Ibey squeez’d the juice, 
and cooling ointment made. 2710 Addison Tatter No. 13* 
r X They can squeeze Bourdeaux out of the Sloe. * 75 ® 
"Rziolr. Maequ/r'sChym. 1 . 136 Tosquecze out of them all 
such parts of their sul>stance as they will. .part with. 1845, 
BuDD Dis, Liver 359 From some of them a little pus, as well 
as bile, could be squeezed. 2891 Codrikcton Melanesians 
xvi.316 The cr^am squeezed out from grated cocoa-nut. 

0 . To put or drop in (a fluid extracted by" 
pressure). 
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x'jt^Fani, Did. s.v. Potasc^ Squeezing in some Lemon 
Tuicc when served up. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ff Exfer. Philos. 

I I I , xxxii. 301 A viscous or slimy liquor that is squcescd in, 
as if from a sponge, between every joint. 

d. To succeed in purchasing out of z. sum. 

1768 Sterne Sent, yount.^ LeDimanche^ He had squeez’d 
out of the money, moreover, a new bag and a solitaire. 

6 . absol. a. To press hard ; to exert pressure, 
esp. with the hand. 

i6gz R. L'Estrange Iv. 55 He (the fox] squeez’d hard 

to get out again; but the Hole was too Little for him. 1768 
Gray Comic 3 For thee does Powell squeeze, and Alarriot 
sputter.^ 177s (Fitzpatrick] Dorimia (cd. 2) 6 And oh ! 
what bliss, when each alike is pleas’d, The hand that 
squeezes, and the hand that’s squeez'd 1 18x9 Scott Les> 
Montrose xiii, If he offer to struggle or cry out, fail not,, 
to squeeze doughtily. 

b. To take a sneeze or facsimile impression. 
Athenxum 4 Oct. 455/1 The overhang of the rock 
makes it extremely difTicult to * squeeze ’ satisfactorily. 

7 . intr. To yield to pressiiie; to admit of being 
squeezed. Also^. 

1683 ^^oxoH Meeh. Exere.y Printing xi, f i Everj* Joynt 
between these are subject to squeeze by the force of a 
PulL /hid. xxiv, P5 Solid Blocks of Wood.. will scarce 
Squeeze by the strength of a Pull. 1771 Luckombe //ist. 
Print. 327 Bran squeezes much more— But plaister of Paris 
not at all. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. xliii, ‘ He’s the sort 
of man,’ added Mr. 1 apley, musing, ‘ as would squeeze soft, 
I know *. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss. No. 3 s.v. Creepy 
The tendency of the roof, floor, and sides, .in a mine to 
* creep, crush, or squeeze together. 

8 . To force a way; to press or push ; to succeed 
in passing by means of compression. With advs. 
and preps, as iUy iuto, out (q/), through^ up (/p), etc. 

X704 Newton Cities it. iii. prop. 8 (1721) 242 A concave 
Sphere of Gold filled with Water. .has, upon pressing the 
Sphere with great force, let the Water squeeze through iL 
1710 Brit. Apollo No. 83. 3/1 We squeez'd up the Stair«Case. 
1738 Genii. hfa^.WW, There is always a confused 
Crowd about him,. .Nowand then a Poet squeezes in. 1771 
Smollett /f «//////. Cl. (1815) 117 The old duke. .squeezing 
into the circle with a busy face of importance. 18x0 Lady 
S. Lyttelton Corr. (1912) iv. 95, I saw Hartington as we 
were squeezing out of the theatre. X83X Macaulay in Tre- 
velyan iv, (1913) I. 23s, I contrived to squeeze up to Lord 
Lansdowne. 1848 L. Hunt yar of Honey iv. 48 Don’t stir 
an inch ; and so Well all squeeze in together. X897 Mary 
Kingsley IP. Africa 255 we squeeze through between the 
stakes so as not to let the trap off. 

Sq,Tieeze-« the verbal stem used (transitively) 
in combs.j as equeeze-crab, -grape, -wax (see 
quots,). 

x6m ^(abbb tr. Aleman’s Gusman cCAif. 11. 330 Hce was 
a notable squeeze^grape, a huge quaffer. 1785 Grose Did. 
Vulgar T.f Squeeze a sour looking shrivelled diminu* 
live fellow. Ibid.t Squeeze wax^ a good*natured foolish 
fellow, ready to become security for another, under hand 
and seal. 1879 ^Iiss Jackson Shropsh. IVord'bk.t Squeeze- 
crabt a person of shrunk and withered appearance. 

Squeezed (skwrzd),///. a. [f. Squeeze ».] 

1 . Subjected to pressure or compression. 

1598 Florid, Mizzi fruiii^ rotten, withered, bruzed or 
squ^zed fruites, mellowe. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 

IV. i, His face is like a squeezed orange. 1648 J. Beaumont 

Psyciic XV. Ixti, That strange Pressure which the Rebel now 
Felt sealed sure upon his squeazed Brow. 1706 £. Ward 
IVaoden World Diss. (1708) 09 More sapless than a squeez’d 
lemon. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 672 The theatre too small, 
shall suffocate Its squeezed contents. z8oo Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fam. I. 152 The gentleman >vas a liitle, thin, 
squeezed figure, with a pale peaked face. zSzz [see Orange 
so.^ ib]. Arctic Expior. II, xxiv. 246 There arc 

ridges of squeezed ice between us and it. 

irons/. x8z8 Walker Pron. Did. x8/i The squeezed sound 
of ee in seen. 

fig. Daily Hews zi Feb. 4/6 British Governments., 
are squeezable, no doubt. But there comes a point at which 
even a squeezed Salisbury will turn. 

b. With advs., as up, • 

X838 Dickens O. Tzvist iv, A short, thin, squeezed.up 
woman. 1889 Gunter That Freshman xi, X32 One great, 
black mass of squeezed*in humanity, 

2 . E-xtracted or obtained by pressure, Alsoy^., 
produced with difficulty, not spontaneous. 

i6or B, Jonson Poetaster Prol., Take my snakes. ., and 
eate. And while the squeez’d juice flowes in your blacke 
jawes, Helpe me to damne the Authour. 1683 Temple Mem, 
Wks. 1720 I. 471 Much more than any of those squeez'd or 
forced Strains of Wit that are in some Places so much in 
request. x 83 o Browning Dram, Idyls^ Pan <5* Luna 10 
Fresh-squeezed yet fast-thickening poppy-juice. 

Squee’zekin. [f. Squeeze sb. + -kin.] A slight 
squeeze or pressure. 

X862 Thackeray Philip xvii, A look or two, a squeezekin, 
perhaps, of a little handykin. 

Squeezer (skwpzai). [f. Squeeze z;.] 

1 . One who squeezes, in various senses. 

x6ii CoTCR., /’ri'zxwWwr, a pressor, strainer, squeezer of 
iuyee, or liquor, out of things. 1679 T, Jordan Land, in 
Luster 16 In that Scene below, I saw a fellow carried in a 
throng of Squeezers, upon Men’s backs like a Pageant for 
the space of thirty Yards. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. 
xx.xii. {1737) X36 Grinders and Squeezers of Livings. x8i8 
Blackw. Mag. III. 518 Item, 7 sitters, or rather squeezers, 
in the inside. 1824 Miss Mitford Village _Ser. i. 178 ‘ Aye, 
rejoined the squeezer of lemons, * poor Sidney ! ’ 1825 J. 
Nicholson Ofierat. Mechanic 466 The moulds. .are kept 
dry. .so that the squeezer can often separate his work from 
-them readily. 1894 Daily News 17 Feb. 5/4 Though the 
patrician ‘squeezers ' of the Coreans cannot apparently be 
< mended * [etc.]. 

2 . i*a, A crowded assembly; a squeeze. Obs."'^ 

1756 Mrs, F. Brooke OldMaid No. 16. 128 The day after 
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my arrival, I went Jo the countess of — s Squeezer, where 
I was sure of meeting her, 

b. slang. The hangman’s rope ; the noose. 

1836 ^IAHONY Rel. Father Prout II. X15 For Larry was 

always the lad,Whcn a friend was condemned to the squeezer. 

c, A squeezing pressure. 

XII, 101 Give the lemons a squeezer. 

0. A mechanical device or apparatus, an imple- 
ment, by which pressure can be applied. Also 
atlrib, 

X839 Ure Did. Arts 133 The squeezing rollers or squeezers, 
for discharging the greater part of the water from tne yams 
and goods in tne process of bleaching* Ibid. 233 The piece 
IS drawn through by a pair of squeezer cylinders at the end 
of the trough. 1846 Holtzafffel Turning II. 919 This 
machine has also two squeezers for moulding pieces of iron 
when red-hot to the particular forms of the dies. 1879 
Cassells TechtuEduc. ill. A scraper or 'squeezer , 
made by securing a slip of india-rubber between two slips 
of wood. 

b. spec. An apparatus by which a ball of puddled 
iron is reduced to a compact mass. 

X843 Holtzapfpel Turning 1 . 187 The shingling Is some- 
times performed by large squeezers, something like huge 
pliers. x 863 Joynson iV(f/«/z74 The loupes are then removed 
successively from the furnace, and placed either under the 
hamrner or squeezer. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 60 
Drilling-machines, punchers, squeezers, shearers, all of 
mighty size. 

Squeezibidity. rarc^K = Squeezability. 

2848 IVestm. Rev. Jan. 247 The Reform Act increased the 
squeezibility of the Legislature. 

Sqttee'sang, vbl. sb. [f. Squeeze i/.] 

1. The action of pressing or compressing; the 
fact of being compressed. Also with out. 

x6ii CoTGB., Pressement, a pressing, squeezing, thrusting 
..together. Pressoir/e^SL pressing, straining, squeezing out. 
2648 Wilkins Mat/u Mag. 1. ix. 57 It Is chiefly applied 
to the squeezing or pressing of things downewards. 2683 
Moxon MeeJu Exerc.^ Printing xt. Pi The reason., for this 
Coming down, Is the squeezing of the several parts in the 
Press. 1730 Bailey (fob), Eepiesmus^ a straining, wringing, 
or squeezing out. x8oo Med. yml. IV. 330 The oppression 
and squeezing of the chest he felt during thegreater part of 
the night, 285^ Bain Senses 4- lutelL ii. 11. § 5 That the 
squeezing or pinching of a nerve can produce sensibility 
is proved in many experiments. 1884 Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 317 There was a great crowding and squeezing, and 
some children screamed with fright. 

fig. a 2700 Did. Cant. Crezu, Squeezing of Wax^ being 
bound for any Body? also sealing of Writings, 
b. That which is squeezed out. 
a 2683 Oldham IVks. 4 * Rem. (1686) 25 Heavens just pow’r 
thought fit To scourge this latter, and more sinful age With 
all the dregs, and squeesings of his rage, a y 29 Addison 
tr. Virg. Georg, iv. Wks. 2721 1 . 23 His Bees first swarm’d, 
and made his vesseb foam With the rich squeezing of the 
juicy comb, 

2. The action of oppressing by exactions or extor- 
tion ; the practice of extorting excessive or illicit 
gain. 

2682 R. L’Estrange TuUfs Offices 247 PubUque Cheats, 
Oppre-ssions, Squeezing of the people. 2693 Humours Town 
32 Being better acquainted with the squeezing and harass- 
ing of their tenants. 2697 J. Collier Ess. Mor.^ Sxtbj. 11. 
(1709) 74 1 .et there nothing be said against. .Spinning out of 
Causes, Squeesing of Clients. 17W Foote Devil i, Wks. 
1799 IL 252 He only suggested their cent, per cent, squeez- 
ings, and prompted the various modes of extortipn and 
rapine. 1864 A thenxum No. 1923. 297/2 The squeezing, or 
black mail,. .of the mandarins. xZ^z Daily Hews 76 Oct. 
5/7 From the highest official to the lowest all practise a 
system of unblushing robbery, called ‘ squeezing *, 

3. atlrib., as squeezing action, noise, process; 
squeezing-box (see quoL 1875); f squeezing 
watch, ? a repeating watch operated by pressing 
the mechanism. 

2708 Brit. Apolio No. 30. 4/2 Lost.. a Gold Squeezing- 
ivatch, with.a Gold Chain to it. Ibid. N0.40. 4/2 Lost.., 
a Gold Sweezing Watch. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. 
xxxiii. (1856) 283 Wc could hear a squeezing noise among 
the ice-fields. x868 Rep. Munitions War 285 Close the 
breech by a squeezing action.^ 2875 KniGUT Dici. Meek. 
2295/2 Squeezing-boXt a metallic cylinder having a hole in 
the bottom, through which clay is pressed for shaping the 
bandies, etc., of earthenware. 1900 Daily Hews 24 Sept. 2/2 
Noiv I hope the squeezing process has come to an end. 

Sq.liee*ssillg,7^/. O- [f- asprec.] That squeezes, 
in various senses ; also, indicative of efforL 
0x687 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems {1775) 144 His 
squeezing looks, his pangs of wit accuse, The very symptoms 
of a breeding muse, a 17x6 in P. Walker Z.(/?rA^. Cameron in 
Biogr. Fresbyt, (1827* 1 . 291 With squeezing Boots malignant 
Malice sported. 1727 Sw'Ift Wonder of Wonders yiVs. 
1751 II. II. 52 He hath the reputation to be a close, griping, 
squeezing fellow. 1839 [see Squeezer 3]. 1853 Kane 

Grinnell Exped. xxxix.(i856) 358 Followed by the peculiar 
swash of squeezing ice. 18^ Westm. Gaz. 15 Feb. 3 Would 
she.. remain fixed to be crushed by the squeezing masses? 

Squeezy (skwf'zi), a, [f. as prec.] Suggestive 
of, characterized by, squeezing; having a com- 
pressed or confined character. Alsoy^. 

2751 Gray Lett. (1900) I. 226 llic Women are few here, 
squeezy & formal, and little skill'd in amusing ihemselvM or 
other People. x7^ Coinpt. Z.z//.-ror//er (1768)217. After her, 
..by Way of Contrast, the squeezy Mrs Ellen Risborougb, 
contracting her Minuteness to a Shadow, with Stays., 
pinching her like [a] Pair of Nutcrackers. 2825 T. tcr 
Granby xvX\. (1836) xio And then another squeezy quadrille, 

and so on. 1843 Mrs. Romer Rhone^ Darro, etc. II. 
squeezy little room just large enough to contain my oea, 
2866 Miss BRADDONi<Myx.<I///^vii.Tfaedeliaously;squee2y 

little drawing-rooms and ante-chambers. .in Mayiair. , 


S^tuelch (skweltj, skwelJ),j5. Also 8 squelsh. 
[Imitative.] 

L A heavy crushing fall or blow acting on a soft 
body; the sonnd produced by this. 

i6io Shelton Quix. III. iv. 35 The Stakes fail’d, and I 
got a good Squelch upon the Ground: 1636 Earl JIonji. 
U.Boccalinis Advts./r. Parnass.u xliii. sg Giving their 
Adversaries such deadly squelches as they shall never rise 
again. lyigOzELLtr. d/r>jii«'jd/««. '/Van. 23 A Turn 
of the [Hull’s] Horn.. puts him in Danger of a damnable 
Squelch when he comM down. 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot of 
Qual. (1809) II. 18 His shoulders and head came with a 
squelch lo’the earth. 2829 Marryat F. Mildmay xix, I 
heard a himvy squelch and a howl. 2854 H. Miller Sch.ff 
Schlm, xxi. (1858)467 , 1 heard a peculiar sound,— a squelch, 
if I may employ such a word. 

fg. 268s F. Spence tr. Varilla's Ho. Medicis 301 The 
house of Medici now seem’d humbled by so terrible a 
squelch, that it cou’d not.. get up again, 
b. fig. A disconcerting surprise. 

2815 Lamb Corr. 278 Just such a cold squelch as going 
down a plausible turning and suddenly reading ‘No 
thoroughfare*. 

2, A thing or mass that has the appearance of 
having been squelched or crushed. Also fig. 

2837 Carlyle Mise. Ess. (1888) V. 195 A mangled squelch 
of gore, confusion and abomination, 1849 D. G. Rossetti 
Let. to W, M. Rossetti Sept., Your surgeon. .is a 
wretched sneak—quite a sniggering squelch of a fellow. 

3. The sound made by a liquid when subjected 
to sudden or intermittent pressure. 

2895 Snaith Dorothy Marvin xxvHi, Twas sickening to 
feel the squelch of the blood at your sword point. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med, III. 476 To the expert physician the 
sounds are not closely alike; that of gastralgia is a squelch. 

Squelcll (skwelt/, skwelj), v. Also 7 squelche, 
8-9 squelsh. [f, as prec. Cf. Quelch v."] 

1. Irans, To fall, drop, or stamp upon (some- 
thing soft) with crushing or squashing force; to 
crush in this way. 

2624 Middleton Game at Chess v. iit, The Fat Bishop 
hath so over^d me, So squelch’d and squeezed me, I've no 
verjuice left in me ! a 2625 Fletcher Nice Valour v. i, Oh 
*lwas your luck and mine to be squelch'd, Mr* 'Has stamped 
my verj’ puddings into Pancakes. 27x9 Baynard Health 
(i 74 c>) 3 <^ Besides your guts, if fat, it squelches. And causes 
fumes, and sour belches. 2825 Hone Every.dtiy Bk.\, 1198 
His left leg stood upon another dog squelched by his weight. 
2850 Kingsley Alton Locke xxxvi. (1879) 377 My cousin, as 
he turned away, thrust the stone back with his foot, and 
squelched me flat. x88o Daily Tel. 9 Dec., The smallest of 
the family of steam hammers will squelch it as thin as a six- 
pence at a single blow. 

rejl, 2859 Blackw. Mag, LXXXV, 302/r Each man 
squelching himself.. in the corner that best pleased him. 
fig. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii, xi. (1872) IV. 250 Ambi- 
tious persons often. .getsquelched to pieces by bringing the 
Twelve Labours of Hercules on Unherculean backs. 

b. fg» To squash or crush ; to put down or 
suppress thoroughly or completely. 

1864 Temferance Spectator 1 Dec. 284 We readily con- 
cede that toe doctrine. .has been utterly squelched by the 
Doctor’s weighty arguments, 2872 H. W. Beecher Ckt, 
WorldPulpit 1 . 207/3 The rime is coming^ when you cannot 
squelch a barbarian horde in Pennsylvania without ^having 
it known throughout .. the world. 1878 Huxley in Life 
(1900) I. xxxiii. 488 It would be so nice to squelch that 
pompous impostor. 2890 Spectator 8 Nov., The movement 
for * reciprocity ' in Canada, .will be squelched at once. 

2. inlr. f a. To make squelchy sounds, Obs.’^^ 

2709 Brit.ApolloNo.33.3/z Still Coughing or Squelchingi 
..[She] is all that is ugly and old. 

b. To fall with a squelch. 

X755 JoH.ssoN, To Squab, v.n., to fall down plump or flat ; 
to squelsh or squash. 181$ Britton Beauties Wilts \\\, 
378 Squelch, to fall heavily. 1865- in dial, glossaries, etc. 
(Derby, Warw., Wilts.). 

c. To emit a squelch or squelches ; to spout ia 
squelches. 

1834 J. Wilson Nodes Ambr. Wks. 2856 IV. 25 Their 
sodden corpses squelchin at every spang o* the flying 
dragons. 2892 Stevenson & Osbourne Wrecker v. 68 
My boots began to squelch and pipe along the restaur^t 
floors. 2905 McCarthy Dryad^ 263 Water was squelching 
and oozing and bubbling over his horse’s fetlocks. 


d. To walk or tread heavily in water or wet 
ground, or with water in the shoes, so as to make 
a splashing sound. 

2849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Legacy xxiv. 254 You’d.^ass 
all your rime In squelching about soppy fields. 1852 Haw- 
thorne Noie-Bks. (1B83) 404 Me squelching along 

all the way, with his india-rubber shoes full of water. i88t 
Blackw. Mag. July ixo In another moment [wej were 
squelching over ihe sloppy ground. 

Hence Squelched/// rz. 

2837 CARLVLE;l//ftf. (1840) V. 98 , 1 behold thee. ^squelched 

Putrefaction, here on London pavements. 2867 F . Hahriso. 
Autobiogr. Mem. (1911) I. xviii. 343 UnmistaluiLJy..tBe 
squelched rats will squeal. . , 

squelch, [f. asprec.] With or as witb 

Was) n-02 

‘ sISe-lbheT ’X £f. SQuI'tiH z,.]- One rvho. 
.f that which, sqacichcs; a squelching or crushing 
blow, leading article, etc. 
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i8s4 ‘C. Bede* VereTantGreifn ii. iv, There’s a squelcher 
in the bread-basket, that’ll stop your dancing^ ! 1876 Besant 
& Rice Cold. Buiterjly x\dn, 1 went back to the editor’s 
room. He was going on again with his usual occupation of 
manufacturing squelchers. 1893 Microcosm (N. Y.) X. 192 
He then asserts, .that he has demolished our law by an over- 
whelming ‘squelcher *. 

Sque’lching, vbl, sh, [f. Squelch t;.] The 
action of the verb, in various senses. 

i-jogBrit. A/follol^o. 3/2 Her Coughing and Squelch- 
ing, Her F..ting and Belchfinjg, Ye Gods, what a Con- 
sort is here I 189 . Kipling Soldiers Three^ Only a Sub- 
aliern. There v.’as an undecided squelching of heavy boots. 
Squelchillg,///. a. [f. as prec.] 

1 . dial. Unnsnally big ; bnrly. 

1B54 Miss 'QKKERNorthamf>t. Gloss, s.v., A great squelch- 
it^ man, a 1904 in Eng. Dial. Diet. (Warw., Hants.). 

2 . That squelches under treading or pressure; 
emitting a squelchy sound- 

18^ ‘ Bradwood* tW. B. Woodgatel The O. V.H. I. xii. 
210 The soil was rather holding and squelching, 1894 Jane 
Barlow Kerrigan 110 He stepped up in his squelching 
brogues. 1895 K. Grahajie Golden Age 14, 1 flug glad heels 
into the squelching soil. 

3. Of sounds : Of the nature of a squelch; sug- 
gestive of squelching. 

i88x Casseir s Nat. Hist. V. 177 When removed from the 
water they emit a peculiar ‘squelching’ noise. 1885 Pall 
Malt G, 5 May 4/2 Portions are dabbed on the plates with 
a slapping, squelching sound. 

4 . Crushing ; squashing. 

x^S Nero Bk. Sports 123 A straight downward blow, is 
delivered with a peculiarly ‘squelching * effect. 

Sg.uelclxy (skwedtji, skweriji), a. [f. Squelch 
sh. or v.J 

1 . Liable to squelch or to emit a squelching sound. 
Cf. Squelching ppl, a, 2. 

1843 CJasies] Commissioner 48 The peer^tvas seen strug- 
gling to raise the squelchy rotundity of his abdomen over 
the wall. 1899 AlloutPs Syst, Med. VIII. 133 It is to be 
remembered that the squelchy stomachs, as I have called 
them, ..of many neurasthenics may be tai:ea for dilated 
o^ans, 

2. Of sounds: =Squelchikgj 5 //. ^.3. 

1897 Allbitifs Syst, Med. III. 475 Squelchy sounds on 
manipulation are not certain si^s of ectasis. 1904 Wesim, 
Gaz. 4 Feb. x/3 At each stamp his shoes bad made a squelchy 
squeak. 

Squelery, obs. form of Scullekt- 
*}• Squelter, obs. variant of Sweltee v, 

*593 Locrint iL vi. The slaughtered Troians, squeltring 
in their blood. Ibid, iii, iv, The trecherous ^thians 
squeltring in their gore. 

Squencbi, v. Now dial. Also 6 sqwenche, 
9 squineb. [f, Qdekch v, with prosthetic r-.] 

L tram. To extinguish, put out (a fire, etc.). 
Also absol. 

*535 Layton in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. III. 163 The 
eret dynyng chambre . . was sodenly fiercde by sum fier- 
hronde...Asson as 1 hade sett men to sqwenche and to 
labor, I went into the Churche, xs4t Pavkell Catiline vVu 
II Rather m*Il a womanne squenche flame in a bumynge 
moutbe than kepe couosayle. x6oo 1st Ft. Contention G 2 b, 
London bridge is a fire. Runne to Billingsgate, and fetch 
pitch and flaxe and squench [1619 quench] iL 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. Ifidia 4r P- *52 One of the Factors, .was blown up 
by a Cartrige of Powtdler, and squenched his Cloaihes 
a-flamein the Ocean. 1823 £. Moor.S*7<^/^ Words^Sqjientdi^ 
to quench — fire or thirst. x8^ Tennyson Ovjd Hoa lix, 
I’ll coom an’ I’ll squench tbe light. 

2 . To suppress, put an end to ; to quell or stifle; 

*577 Grange Golden Aphrod. Mxvb, Our sorrowes are 

squenched, with pleasaunt delight. 1606 Warner A lb. Eng. 
XV. xcvL 384 Babel is falne, Vr-Caldick squencht,^Dclphos 
in no request, e 1610 Beaum. & Fl, Philaster v. i, Thej’T 
flea him, and make Church Buckets on’s skin to squench 
rebellion, 

3 . To satisfy (the appetite, etc.); to slake (one’s 

thirst). . . 

1598 T. Bastard Chrestoleros (i82o) 53 Whome all the 
worlde which late they stood vpon Could not content nor 
squench their appetites. 1803 Mary Charlton IVife fr 
Mistress IV, 50 Forbidding her a dish of tea to squincn her 
thirst. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop Iviii, I wouldn’t have 
taken much.. — only enough to squench my hanger, 1876- 
in various dial, glossaries. 

' 4 . To slake (lime). 

1643 J. Steer tr. E.xp. Chyrrurg. vi. 24 Water, wherein 
Lime hath been squenched, is go^ for the same purpose. 

5 . inlr. To become extinguished, 

*643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chymrg. v. 14 Coals doe quickly 
squench if they are scattered about. 

Hence Sque’nclier, that which quenches. 

1871 Black in W. Reid Biogr. (1902) iii. 05 If I had merely 
taken a squenchcr at Simpson’s in Oxford Street. xB^ 
Heslop Northumberland Gloss. 682 Squinsher^ an extin- 
guisher for a candle. . . 

Squene, variant of Squean v,_ Obs. 

. f Squet<3li, obs. variant of Quetch v. 

13.. Sir Bmes 1753 medwe squau^le of lu.r. quakyd 
with] her denies, pe fur fle3 out, so spark o fiintes. 

Saneteagne (skwetr-g). CAS. [Narragansett 
Indian.] The weak-fish or sea-salmon, Cynoscim 
regalU (t OtoUthils regalis, t Labms Squcteagne), 
of the eastern UnUed States, Spotted sgzieteagne 
(see quot. 1884). 

JB38 in D. H. Storer Ref. Fishes Ji/ajr. (1839) 33 The 
squeteagne, or weak fish, have disappeared since the return 
of the blue fi-^b, uho are their avowed enemy. 1848 
Baetlett Diet. Amey. 32B SqueCeague, or Sguetee^.,^ 
very common fish in the watfers of l.ong Island Sound and 


adjacent ba3's. 1871 in Good Amer, Pishes (188S) 113 Scup 
have disappeared from Narragansett Bay, but Squeteague 
have taken their place. 1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquatic 
Anim. 365 The Spotted Squeteague, Cynoscion maatlaium. 
This fish is.. in every respect very unlike a trout, and the 
name * Spotted Squeteague * has been proposed for it. 
Squetee : (see prea, quot. 1848 ). 

Squib (skwib), jA Forms ; 6 sqiiyb(e, sqwybo 
(skwybe, skuybe, scuibe, skybb), 7 equybb, 
6-7 squibb(e (7 sqib, sqtrip), 6- squib. [Of 
obscure origin ;.perh, intended as imitative of an 
explosive sound.] 

1. A common species of firework, in which the 
burning ‘of the composition is usually terminated 
by a slight explosion. 

* Squibs are straight cylindrical cases about 6 inches long, 
firmly closed at one end, tightly packed with a strong com- 
position, and capped with touch-paper ’ (1886 Encycl. Brit, 
XX. 136). 

a 1530 Heywood Play of Love 1293 (Stage.dir,), Here the 
vj»secometh in. .with a m'e copyn tank on his bed full of 
squybs fjTcd. iSSx-« in Feuillerat Revels Edw. VI (19x4) 
67 One hollowe clubb to bume squibbes in. 1582 N. Liche- 
FiELD tr. Casianhededs Conq. E. Ind. l xii. 31 Our men 
made them a great feast, with much pastime also of Squibs, 
Gunne shot, and great and lowde cryes. 1623 in ElHs Orig, 
Lett. Ser. l III. x6o Every College had a speech and one 
dish more at supper, and bonefires and squibbes in their 
Courts.^ 1673 Boyle Ess. Ejffljeviums 11. 28 The irregular 
and ^vrigling motion of those fired Squibs that Boys are 
wont to make by ramming Gunpowder into Quills. 2721 
Amherst Terrs PU.'Nq. 22 (1726; 1, 124 Several squibs were 
thrown in at tbe window, which burnt some of their cloaths. 
17^4 Ann. Reg. 15X Several people amused themselves 
wnth throwing squibs about the gates of the palace. x8o8 
Beverley Lighting Act 18 Crackers, squibs, serpents, 
rockets, or other fireworks. 1847 Ald. Smith Chr. Tadpole 
I- ^*679) 20 T*he literary gentleman having fini.shed, like a 
damp squib with a good bang, resumed his seat. 1873 E. 
Spon Ivorkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 139/1 For squibs, before 
filling tbe case, ram in hard a thimblefnl of coarse gun- 
powder. 

b. In fig. context. (Cf. sense 3 .) 

*599 Broughtcii s Lett, 47 Your bookes [arc] but squibs, 
compounds of gunpowder and pisse. 2623 Hexham Tongite- 
combat 50 [It] sets all Christendome in combustion, with 
a Romish sqaib of reseruation, 1644 Quarles Whipper 
Whipt Wks. (Gro^rt) I. 164/1 If he cast no squibs in a 
Princes facc,..they sayhe hath no holy Fire in him. 1753 
Grandison (1781) II. 282, 1 could then throw 
my little sqalbs about me at pleasure; and not fear. .the 
singeing of my own cloaths! afjjx Smollett Hutnph, 
Cl, (18x5) 236 He.. even threw such squibs at the immor- 
tality cf the soul, as singed a little tbe whiskers of Mrs. 
Tabitha’s faith. x86x Sat, Rett, 30 Nov, 554 A talker of the 
highest order ought not to encourage the expectation of 
squibs and crackers as often as be opens bis mouth. 1882 
A W. yi A.v^T> Dickey iiL 68 In X841 he had thrown a few 
squibs in the Examiner at Sir Robert Peel and the Tories. 

f c. In fig. allusions to the display of such fire- 
works on a rope or line. Obs. 

x6^7 Cleveland Ckarac. Lond..Dium. (1653) 81 But the 
Squib is run to the end of the Rope. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch. To Rdr. 39 Some Squibbs prcparciog are, the 
Ropes are laid To entertalne the Gapers. 2679 Dryden 
Limberham v. i, Well, the squibs run to tbe end of the line, 
and now for the cracker. 

2. + a. An explosive device used as a missile or 
means of attack, Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 7 Not to cast them like 
squibs & wild fire within 3'our owne hatches. 2591 Raleigh 
Last Eight * Revenge* A 3 b, Their Nauy.. consisting of 
240 saile of ships . . were . . driuen with squibs from their 
anchors. 1598 Florio, Petardo, a squib or petard of gun 
powder vsed to burst vp gates or doores with. x6xo B, 
JoNSON Atch. IV. Hi, He speakes out of a fortification. ’Pray 
goA he ha* no squibs in those deepe sets. 16B6 tr. Chardins 
Trav. Persia 3 The Admiral coming to an Anchor, fir'd 
several Squibs from his Main-Top-Mast. 

b. slang. A gun. 

1839 G. W. M. Reynolds Psekw, Abroad xxvi. Song^ A 
double-tongued (=doabIe'barrclled]squib to keep in aw’c Tbe 
chaps that flout at me. 

c. Mining, (See quots.) 

i83x Raymond Mining Gloss., Squib, a slow-match or 
safety-fuse, used with almrrel. 1E83 Gresley Gloss. Coal-ni. 
234 Squib, a straw, rush, paj:^, or quill lube filled with a 
pruning of gunpowder,. .and ignited by means of a smift. 

3 . A smart gird or hit ; a sharp scoff or sarcasm ; 
a short composition of a satirical and witty char- 
acter ; a lampoon, 

c 1525 In Ikoms Anecd, (Camden) 15 Purposing to put a 
grav'C slye squibbe upon him, ‘Sir,’ sayes he, ‘this does 
not well*. 1593 Nashe Pour Lett. Con/, Wks. (Grosart) IL 
277 Thou must haue one sqaibbe more at the Deuils Orator, 
..or tlw penne is not in cleane life, 1607 Hieron Defence 

i. 224 Observe,. his squtbb at M. B, for saying Austin not 

S. Austin. 2654 ViLVAiN Theorem. Theol. iii.^ Bj *Tis a 
silly Sophisters squib to say, Bbhops are caled Elders, and 
contranly. 1739 Pope /F<zr^<r/«w4 Jan., I seebycCT- 

iain squibs in the ^liscellanies.tbat [etc.]. *775 Bindley in i 

j. Grangers Left. (1805) 387 The little squib >*00 sent me I 

1 thank you for; I think It lively enough. 1844 Disraeli I 
Coningsby i. ii. No one vrzs more faithful to his early 
friends.., particularly if they c»uld write a squib. 1882 
Seect. Ballantine Exper. xKL 227 His tenden^' to up. 
hold technical riews gave rise to a very clever squib. j 

4 . Applied to persons ; t a. A mean, insignificant, | 
or paltry fellow. Ohs. 

1586 Abp. Loftus in Fronde Eng. (2870) XIL 201 note. 
They arc all of them hut a sort of beggars and squibbes, 
puppies, dogs, dunghill diurlcs. 1591 Spenser M. Huhberd 
371 Its an hard case, when men of good deseniing Must 
.. be asked for their pas by euerie squib, Ikat list at 
will them to retxile or snio. 2^ Nashe Lenten Sttr/Wlcs. 


SQUIB. 

I (Grosart) V, 288 Out steps me an infant squib of the Innes 
I ^ G. Daniel Idyll i. 39 Away ! Squibbs of 

. Scumlitie ; twas Shame First taught vs cloths. 

I t b. A subordinate decoy in a gambling-house. 

! *73* Genii. Mag. I. 25 A Squib is a Puff of a lov/er Rank* 

who serves at half salary. ' 

c. A firer or thrower of squibs, rare—^. 

*759 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) III. 472 Ever>' squib in 
town got drunk, and rioted about the streets till morning, 

d. Oxford slattg, (See quot.) 

1866 St. James*s Mag, Oct. 366 The simple seeming 
‘squib was ..a phrase used ..by the privileged Christ 
Church man to designate any member of the university not 
a member of the.. House.^ 367 The supercilious 
briquet of ‘ sjjuib ' is practically extinct. 

5. A squirt or g^ringe. Now dial. 

2583 Stubdes Afiat. Abus. ii. (1882) 36 A squirt, or a 
squibbe, which little children vsed to squirt out water 
withall. 1854- in dial, glossaries (Nfap., Lcics., Wore., 
Kent, GIouc., Wanv.). 

1 6. (See first quot.) Ohs, 

i6xx CoTCR., Petereau, a little fart, or Squib. 1653 Ur. 
quhart Rabelais i. xxv, Often-times thinking to let a squib, 
they did all-to-besquatter.. themselves. 

7, a. A small measure or quantity ipf strong 
drink). Now dial, 

1766 Amory Buncle (1770) III. 208 He got me a good sup- 
per of trouts, fine ale, and a squib of punch. 1805 in Spirit 
Public yrnls. IX. 312 We raised our spirits with a snack of 
the bacon, and a squib of gin each. 2844 W. H. Maxwtll 
IVand. Highl. 111.(1855)52 You. .lodeyour. .match without 
sssquib. 2869- in dial, glossaries, etc. (Lancs., Yks., Wcstm.)i 
D. slang. A head of asparagns. 

2851 Mavhew Land, Lab. 1. 93/x, I buy all mineat Coveot- 
garden, where it’s sold in bundles, . .containing from six to 
ten dozen squibs (beads). 

c. colloq, A kind of sweet made up in a form 
resembling a squib. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Lab. I. 202/2 ‘ Hardbake *, ‘almoad 
toffy’, ‘halfpenny lollipops’, ‘black balls *, the cheaper 
‘ bulls eyes *, and ‘squibs ' are all made of treacle. 

d. slang. (See quot.) 

2865 Slang Diet. 244 paint-brushes. 

8. atlrib, and Comb,, as (in sense i) sqnib-crach\pr, 
-light, -maker, powder’, (in sense 3) squib-lelUr, 
^writer; + equib-pear (see quots. 1664-76). 

1:1620 Beaum. & Fu Philaster 11, Thty talk of Jupiter, 
he’s but a squib cracker to her. 16x0 J. Tavlor (W'ater P.) 
Laugh and be Fat Wks. l 70 With squib-crack lighlning, 
empty hogshead thundring, To maze the world with ter- 
ror & with wondring, 2647 {title), A Fresh Whip for all • 
scandalous Lyers \ or^ a true Description of the two eminent 
Pamphliteers, or Squib.tellers of this Kingdome. ibs^Eng- 
lands Con/. 26 Hab. Morley Squib-maker, 1664 Lvelvk 
Kal. Hort, So Fruits in Prime, and yet lasting., .llie Squib* 
pear, Spindle-pear, Virgin. 1676 Worudce Cyder (X691) 
2x6 Dead mans pear, Bell-pear, the Squib-pear,.. are all 
vciT good winter pears. 2837 W, B, Adams Carriages Xu 
47 Tbeir own poet Taylor . . noiv and then assisted by a 
stray pamphleteer or squib-writer. 2893 JVestm.Gaz.q'^ow 
3/2 A sort of Lord Mayor’s Show by torchlight and squib- 
fight. 

Sq[Tiib (skwib), v. Also 7 squibb(e. [f. the sb.] 
I. intr. 1 . To use smart or sarcastic language ; 
to utter, write, or publish a squib or squibs. Freq- 
const, against, at, on, upon. 

1579-80 G. Harvey Leit.^ Wks. (Grosart) I, 80 For squib- 
bing and declajTning against many fruillesse Artes, and 
Crates. 1607 Hieeon Defence i. 224 Why is M, B, squibbed 
at, who observeth that course? 1682 Bunyan Greatness 
Soul Wks. 2855 1. 138 It is a sport now' to taunt and squib 
and deride at other men’s virtues. iqiZ EntertainerNo. po. 
276 He has a d^l of reason to be perpetually squibbi^ 
upon the Romish Clergy. 1797 \volcot(P. Pindar) Ode 
Sir y. Banks Wks. 2812 Ilf. 454 What a Joke! ye cer- 
tainly arc squibbing. 2825 Nevj Monthly Mag. Xvl. 3x2 
Now artists and actors the bardling engage To squib in tbe 
Journals, and write for the stage. .fovoiKU Autohiog. 

i J. xiL 26, I argued, and fought, and squibbed, and abused, 
with the holiest of my contemporaries. 

2. a. To let oft’ squibs ; to go 07i doing this. 

In the quot, a stage-direction for thunder. ^ 

1^1 dixliisou Belphegorui, I'd make him know', I fill 
iny Orb my self... — Squib on— and sayfetc.]. 

b. To fire a gun, etc.; to shoot. PA^afog. 

2832 Lincoln Herald zz July 4/4 To go sqmbbmg about 
>vith their guns, and putting in jeopardy the liv« of 
his majesty’s subjects. 1839 G. W. M. Reynolds Picktv, 
Abroad xxvl Song, And if the swells resist our ‘Stand 1’ 
We’ll squib \vithout a Joke. 

8 . To move about like a squib. 

1760-2 Goldsm. at. IVortdixxxviii, Ahzttertd unmarried 
beau, who squibs about from place to place. 1886 S. IV. 
Line. Gloss, iso Mary Ann does squib about; she nips about 
when she is pmying. * 

4. To make a report like that of a squib. 

2886 Kipunc Departm. Ditlies, etc, (1899) 83 A Snider 
squibbed in the Jungle. 

JJL trans. 6 . a. To cast or 
(a remark, quip, etc.) after the manner of a squib. 

1596 Nashe Saffron IValdenVlhs. (Grosart) III, 184 Anie 
Freeland I)ut(m,or Almain scribe.. that hath but ^uibd 
foortb a Latin Puerilis in Print, 2602 Dekker Satirom. 
Wks. 2873 1. 235, I could make thine cares bume now* that 
thou wouldst never squib out any new Salt-peter Jestes 
against honest Tucca. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rick, II, 
cccxli, Tbe Arch-Bishop still Flirting Divimtie against the 
Throne,. .Squibs tbe Wome moralls, Hope and Patience. 
*853 Jkruan Autobiog. IV. xiiL 237 Hook squibbed off 
a few pleasantries. 

b. To let off (a squib); to fire (a gun, etc.), 
esp. with the priming or powder only; f to shoot 
(an arrow). 
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j6o3 Sir C. Heydon Def. yuci. Astral. iL 22 A child 
fxiuibbcs his arrows at random into the airc. i8ti Spirit 
Public yrnls, XVI. 5 Squibbed our guns over the bridge, 
1829 W. H. Maxwell Stories Waterloo^ F. Kennedy 223 
The customary bows were formally interchanged between 
the respective belligerents, ..pistols squibbed, loaded, and 
delivered to the principals. ^ 1892 B, Hinton Lord's Return 
194 , 1 shall have all the squibs squibbed if I don't go. 
f c. Jig. To throw in as a squib. Obs.'“^ 

1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 14 When Matthew Parker., 
reports, how many deserting Oxford removed to Cambridge, 
he [Twine] squibs in this Parenthesis. 

6 . To assail or attack (a person) with squibs or 
witty sarcasm ; to lampoon or satirize smartly. 

1631 May tr._ Barclay's Ulirr. Minds ir. 20 They, .are 
^uibbed with iests and taunts, which like Httle darts, are 
in daily discourse throwne against them. 1758 T. Adams 
Diary 29 Dec, Wks. 1850 H, 53 Lambert will laugh, no 
doubt, and will tell the story to every man he secs, and will 
squib me about it whenever he sees me, 1830 Examiner 
2/1 He suffered himself to be squibbed to death. x868 
Green Lett, (1901) II. 202 The mendicant parson, whom 
I am so fond of squibbing. x88o Disraeli Endym. xxxtii, 
There is a cabinet minister;. .1 ha\*e been squibbing him for 
these two j*ears. 

7. To Spatter with a squib or squirt. 

X840 Barham Ingol. Le^. Ser. ii. Nuts, Rem, vi, Billy 
Hawkins.. with his pewter squirt Squibb 'd my pantaloons 
and stockings Till they were all over dirt. 

t Squlbals, sb. pi, Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
squibala^ ad. Gr. aitvQaKa (sing. (TA'i/^aAor).] Hard 
excrement. 

a x^s tr. Ardeme's Treat. FisUtlay etc. 76 Water alon & 
salt boiled togidre and gette in by a cUstrj’e bringeb out 
squiballez. Ibid, 77 J>e egeslions, wheber it be blode or 
putride flemme &c, or wormes or squiballez indurate. 
Squi'barchy. ^[f. Squib sb. 4d.] The pre- 
dominance of* squibs’. 

■ zB66St, yames's Mag. Oct. 366 Professor-canons-.who, in 
their persons, introduced Squibarchy into those sacred 
precincts. 

Squi'bber. [f. Squib v.] One who writes or 
utters squibs. 

1824 Bliuliw, Magt^Kl. 347 Never disturb yourself about 
little squibs.. .If you want to annoy the squibber, pretend 
never to have heard of them. 1863 Athenxunt ti July 45/3 
Of course we speak of Hook the novelist, not of the political 
squibber of the yohn Bull. 

Sqxiibbei^ (skwi-bari). [f. Squib sb, + -ert.] 

1. The writing or production of squibs ; satire in 
the form of squibs. 

xBzo Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Li/e (1870) II. 113, I 
did not go to Reading; the squibbery there was too much 
to encounter. 1824 Examiner 739/t Some allowable 
squibbery was delivered in the way of a candid admission 
of the absence of conveniences for a stud of horses. 1834 
Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 39 The verses having been declined 
in the usual quarter through which 1 discharged my squibs 
bery. 

2. Squibs (/t*. fireworks) collectively, 

1824 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. i. (1863) 57 The loyal 
conflagration of the arch traitor Guy Vaux,.. accompanied 
with as much of squibbery and crackery as our boys can beg 
or borrow. 

Sq.Txi-'b'bmg, vil. s6._ _[f. Sqnis t/.] • 

1. The utterance or writing of sejnibs. 

x6o7 S. Collins Sertn. (,160^) 70 Their squibbing at the 
Prelacie, yea and glancing sometimes ac the soueraign 
authority, a 1849 Poe Thou art the Man Wks. 1895 I. 148 
Hereupon some little squibbing and bickering occurred 
among various members of the crowd. 1836 I. W. Choker 
in C. Papers (1884) 1 . i. 5 , 1 was an early dabbler in poUucal 
squibbing. 

2. The action of firing or letting off squibs, 
shooting with a gun, etc. Also with off. 

1697 in j\th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. II. 592 The 
Governors of the city have been very diligent to prevent 
the squibbing. 1729 Swift To Delany yi\is. 1731 III, 11. 
228 When with squibbing, flashing, popping, He cannot see 
one creature dropping. 18x4 Sporting Mag, XLIV. 108 
Nothing is more absurd, if a gun has been washed, than 
dirtying it long before its time, by what is called ‘squib* 
bing ’. 1830 Poor Man's Guardian 23 Dec. 5/1 The squib* 

. bing off a few pistols after the meeting. 2841 Peter Parley' s 
Annual II, 63 He was thoughtless enough to go on the 
Green in the midst of the squibbing, with this large quantity 
of squibs and crackers about him. 
b. In fig. context. 

2825 T, Hook Sayings Ser. 11, Doubts «5' F. vii, Under the 
heavy fire of herself-gratulation, supported by the auxiliary 
squibbing of her dependant, 2840 Mrs. Gore in New 
Monthly Mag. LX. 33 The solemn minute-guns of a quar- 
terly review compared with thesquibbings of a daily paper. 

Sq[Tii''b'bmg, fpl- a. [f. Squib v.'] 

1. Uttering or composing sqnibs ; of the nature 
of a squib or squibs; characterized by smart or 
satirical remarks. 

cx6so in Langbaine Acc. Eng. Dram. Poets (i6gi) 238 
The squibbing Middleton, and Heywood Sage, Th’ Apolo- 
getick Atlas of the Stage, a i6sx Cleveland Poems 41 But 
you’re inchanted. Sir, you’re doubly free From the great 
Guns and Squibbing Poetry. 1825 T. Hook Sayings^ Ser. ii. 
Passion 4- Princ. x, A squibbing conversation, which was 
carrying on between the mother and daughters at the top of 
the table. 

2. Acting as squibs ; explosive. 

17x0 J.Dunton Ltpe ^ Err. (18x8) II. xv. 704 Our squit^ 
bing Boutefeus, that fill the Church with endless noise, and 
heat, and pother. 

3. Gloving in a jerky irregular manner. 

2893 Outing XXVII. 195/2 When I tried to takehimon 
with a squibbing pony for half a mile. 
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Sq.tiib'bish (skwi‘bij),<r. [f. Squib s 5 .'] Having 
something of the character ot a squib. 

2676 Mace MusiePs Mon. 129 Toys, or Jiggs, are Light 
Squibbish Things. 2822 Examiner 697/2 The squibbish 
breadth of humour in the encounter is highly diverting. 
2826 Disraeli P. Grey iii. viii, I had expected.. something 
juvenile and_ squibbish, when lo 1 1 was introduced to a cor- 
pulent individuaL 

+ S^ui’bbler. ots.—^ [Alteration of Quibbleb, 
lierh. after Squib.] A quibbling writer. 

2671 Eachard Obs.^ Ahs 7 u. Coni. Clergy 4 He must be 
bound oyer to Westminster Squtbblers, hard Thrusters and 
Reputation Wounders. 

fSqiu-bbling,/*//. a. [Cf. prec.] Of 

the nature of a quibble ; equivocal. 

2674^ Bunyan Peaceable Princ. Wks. X853 II. 649 Your 
artincial squibblmg suggestions to the world about myself. 

Sq.tii’T:)let. rare. [f. Squib sb. + -let.] A 
little squib; a jeu d’esprit. 

1820 Btacksv. Mag. VIII. 123, I enclose you a squiblet 
which was written when Sir J. £. Smith. .made bis grand 
charge on our Botanical Chair. 

Sg,ni*bling. rarg-K [-ling.] Squiblet. 

2884 Sat, Rev. 8 Nov. 590/2 A burnt out and by no means 
clean squibling like Mr. Thorold Rogers’s comparison of 
the House of Lords to the Cities of the Plain. 

+ Squi’bster. Obs,—^ [f. Squib sb, + -ster.] 
One who fires or throws squibs. 

2625 Purchas Ptlgrimes 11. 1823 After them came Squib* 
sters, but how many in number I could not vnderstand. 
Squich, obs. f. Squitoh v. ; obs. var. Such a. 
Squid (skwid), sb. Also 7 squide. [Of ob- 
scure origin.] 

1. One or other of various species of cephalopods 
belonging to the family Loliginidx^ Teuthididm, 
or Sepitdse, more esp. to the genus Loligo ; a 
calamary, cuttle, or pen-fish : a. With a and pi. 

26x3 Vvf>.cnf,s Pilgrimage (1614) 747 Smelts and Squids,, 
come on shore in great abundance, fleeing from the deuour* 
ing cod. 2620 Mason Newjoundland 5 What should I 
speake of. . Squides a rare kind of fish at his mouth squirt- 
ing mattere forth like Inke. 2792 Phil. Trans, LXXXI. 
44 , 1 send you. .some of (be bills of the fish called Squids 
(which are supposed to be the food of spermaceti whales). 
*809 Naval Chron. XXL 22 Squids, a squalid kind of fish. 
1863 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 46 From one example I took 
two Gobies and a Launce : from another a Squid, {Loligo 
media), five inches in length. 2888 Goode Atner, Fishes :fj 
Hunting for crabs, shrimps, squids, and other invertebrate 
animals. 

b. With IkCf in generic use. 

. i8m T. Beale Hist, Sperm fPhale 34 An animal of the 
cuttle-fish kind, called by sailors the ‘squid and by 
naturalists the * sepia octopus '• 2839 Huxley in Macm. 
Mag. I, 245 ‘Loligo,* the squid of modern seas, appears in 
thelias, or at the bottom of the mesozolc series. x88o in 
Morris Austral. Eng. (2898) 435 The squid {Seploteuthis 
australis) is highly appreciated. 

C. Without article, esp. as a bait or food-stuff, 
2863 Thoreau Cape Cod vu 207 Their bail was a bullfrog 
or several small frogs in a bunch, for w'ant of squid. x88o 
Miss Bird yapan II. 212 These lights are much used in 
fishing, specially for squid. 2883 CasselVs Fam. Mag. July 
469/^x Neat little cuttle-fish .. arc dried whole, for inland 
carriage, and others are salted and sold as squid. 

2. With distinguishing terms, denoting varions 
species. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Poy. 1 . 269 The flying-squid 
rose from the sea in large flocks. 1852 S. P. Woodward 
MoUusca r, (1856) 73 The sailors call them ‘ sea-arrows ’ or 
* flyine squid* from their habit of leaping out of the water. 
2861 Chambers's Encycl. II, 724/2 The Hook-squids of the 
South Seas. 

3. a. A squid-bill (see quot.). 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) L 334 The mass is usually 
loaded with hard bony fragments, by the seamen called squids, 
which are the beaks of the cuttle-fisb, on which the wHale is 
known to feed. 

b. Bone-sqttid, an artificial bait made to imitate 
a squid. 

2883 Cent. Mag. 383 Whether spoon-bait, bone-squid or 
other like lure. 

4. attrib. and Comb.y as squid-beak, •bill, Jamily, 
line, school, -ientade*, squid-catching. Jigging-, 
aquid fish,— sense i; squid-hound, jig, -jigger, 
-thrower (see quots.). 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 18 *Squid-beaks 
enough to fill two water-buckets were taken from the 
stomach. Ibid, ii note. As *squid-bnis are sometimes found 
in the lumps of ambergrease, itmaybe inferred, that amber- 
grease is some of tbe excrement from squid-food. x88x 
CasselCs Nat. Hist. V. 170 In many stations more than a 
dozen boats are engaged in *Squid-catcfaing. 2883 in Morris 
Austral Eng, (iSg8) 435 None of the "Squid family seems 
to be sought after, although certain kinds are somewhat 
abundant in our waters. 2725 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 262 
The Sperma Ccti Whale, besides other Fish, feeds much 
upon a small Fish that has a Bill ; ouf Fishermen call them 
"Squid Fish. 1884 GooDE/Vir/. Hist.Aquat. Anim. 21 note, 
Squid-fish, one of the Newfoundland baits for cod, are some- 
times in Newfoundland cast ashore in quantities. 28x2 
SoUTHEV Omniana 1 . 274 Accounts of tbe "squid-hound 
from people who have been on the southern whale fishery. 
2884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim. 425 The Striped 
..Large sea-going individuals aresometimesknown m 
England by the names ‘Green-head* and *Squid.hi^nd - 
2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 "Squid jigs used by Lrand 
Bank Cod fishermen in the capture of squid for taiL *^75 
Knight Diet. Meeh. 'Squid-jigger, a trolU^-no^ 

for catching squids for toit. 1881 CasselCs Nat. Hut. y. 
yio The fishermen go out in punts "Squid-jjgging m an 
evening, to catch bait required for the next day s nsning. 


Ludlow Little Brothers 06 He can man his 
main-sheet with one hand, feci his "squid line with the other, 
and lend his tiller between his knees. xB^ Goode Nat. 
H rsi. Aquat. Anim. 201 The ' "Squid School ’ of Nantucket 
and other parts of the coast. 2897 Kipling Capt. Cour. 243 
A little shiny piece of "squid-tentacle at the tip of a clam- 
baited hook. 2875 Xnight Diet. Meek. 2295/2 *Sguid- 
thrower, a device .. for throwing a fishing-line seaward. 
carr>'ing the squid-bait. 

Hence Squid z>. zk/;-., to fish ivith squid-bait. U.S. 
a 1850 in Bartlett Diet. Amcr. (1859) 44= The bluefish is 
taken by squidding in swift tideways. 2^4 Outmg XXIV. 
54/1 The fly.fisher scoffs at squidding, trolling, bait-fishing, 
spearing and at,.everj’thingsave fly-fishing. 

t Sg,Tli'ddle, V. Obs. = Quiddle v. i a. 

2824 J.4ADY Granville Lett. (1694) I. 322, I sat squiddling 
with them for some time. 2834 Ibid. II, 257 Mrs. Darner 
and many others sit and squiddle in the first room. 
Squidge (skwidj). [Imitative. In dial, use 
also denoting *a shove’ and, as vb., ‘to squeeze*.] 
The sound made by soft mud yielding to sudden 
pressure. 

2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa iii My companion., 
steers the boat up to it, and jumps out with a squidge into 
the black slime. 2905 D. Blackburn R. Hartley xvii. The 
moment he.. heard the squidge of the mud, he realised his 
position and peril. 

Sguidgy (skwi'dgi), a. [Cf. prec.] Short and 
plump; podgy. Also Comb. 

2892 Kipling Barrack Room Ball. 23 Yon squidgy-nosed 
old idol. 2893 — Many Invent. 131 Come an’ look at these 
squidgy ham-shanked beggars. 

Squier(e, obs. ff. Square sb., Squire sb. 
Squiery : see Sqdibt. 

tSqniff. Obs. [ad. F. esquif.‘\ = Skiff i. 

^ 2394 K. Ashley tr. Loys le Roy 81 [Marius] hid himself 
in the marish about Minturnes, and went to sea in a squiffe 
without victuals. 2620 tr, Boccaeio sab. What with the 
Tempests violence and ouerlading of the Squiffe, it sunke. 
SqnifEy (skwi'fi), a, slang, [Of fonciful forma- 
tion.] Intoxicated; dmnk. 

1874 Slang Diet, 307 Squiffp, slightly inebriated. * 2884 
Mrs. C. Praed giro viii. At night she is generally a little 
squiffy. 2894 G. W. Appleton Co-Respondent ii. 42 You’re 
a bit squiffy, aren’t you, Dick? No, I'm as sober as a w’ater- 
spout. 

Sqni'ggle, sby [Imitative.] A giggle or 
sniggle. 

2B98 B. Capes A dv. Comte de la Muette v, 92, 1 wa.s betrayed 
into a squiggle of laughter. 

Sqtuggle (skwi-g^'l),iA2 [f. next.] A wriggly 
twist or curve. 

2902 W. W, Jacobs Lady 0/ Barge 20 ‘How does my hair 
look? * ‘ All wavy,, .all little curls and squiggles.' 
Squi’gglOi V. Chiefly dial, and U,S. [Imi- 
tative : cf. Sniggle z/.3 and Wriggle v.^ 

L intr. ? To work wavy or intricate embroidery. 
Hence Sqni’ggUng vb/. sb, 

2B04 in Francis Lett. (1901) 11. 536 A pink velvet on her 
head— a good many necklaces— a vast deal of squiggling. 
Ibid, 549 Emily who had before thought her success de* 
pended very much on squiggling on a Worked Habit Shirt 
every afternoon. 

2. To writhe about ; to squirm or wriggle. 

28x6 Pickering Pocab. D.S., To Squiggle, to move about 
like an eel. 1895-9 in Eng. Dial. Diet. ^ 

3. irans. To shake about (a liquid), 

a iBas-in dial. glossaries (E. Anglia, Essex, Nhp, Warw.). 

SgTli’ggly, a. [f. prec.] Wavy, ™ggly. 

2902 Kipling yust So Stories 32 The squiggly things on 
the Parsec’s hat are the rays of the sun. 

Sqixilgee (skwidd^r, sk\YiId3r’), 'sb, Naut. 
Also squillage, equiligee. [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quots. 1867-75, and cf. Squeegee sb. 3.) 

2867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk. 648 Squil^ee, or Squillage, 
a small swab made of untwisted yarns. Figuratively, a lazy 
mean fellow. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2295/2 Squilgee, an 
instrument like a hoe, covered with leather, to rub the decl« 
after washing. 2890 W, C. Russell Ocean Trag. II. xvi. 
68 Swabs and squihgees had been flung down. 

Hence Sqnilgee v., to use a squilgee ; to swab, 
clean, press, etc,, with a squilgee. Also Squilgee- 


ig vbl. sb. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xiv, The washing, swahhing, 
[uilgecing, etc., etc. fasts. .until eight o’clock. 

3 q.uilk, variant of Swilk a. Obs. 

Squill (skwii). Also 5 sqwylle, equyUe, 6 
Itiyll, 7 squillo, 6-8 squil. [36. L. .squiila, 
tr. scilla, a. Gr. trmXXo. So F. sqtnlle, li.squiUa, 
g. esquilla, Sp. escila^ 

L. A bulb or root of the sea-onion or other re- 
ted plant (see 2). Chiefly in pi. . 

1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 19S Froting Wlh squilhs is gooa 
rfore. !Md. jg 6 peu schalt frote wel (je a 

a stewe. Hoixybush Ham. eo i hrmi n 

uill dipped in oyle into hys throte, to rause him p -ng- 
00 SuRFLET Countrie Farms 143 As for come .jj^„ 

mes they must be hilled with strong iMuens, » them 

squils and vineger. 1626 Baco.n Sr/aa 5 44S 
to a Squill, (which is like a erootOnioa,) an 
me up much earlier than jn the Ear^ it se . g [pj 

dearg. in. 6S9 Add to ‘h«o- Helletmre, anu 
ep rooted in the Seas. ^T^s raa/. D -S 
-eaa/e, In the other part of There 

nils. 1B07 KOBiijs pgjifiap a squill, or sea-onion. 
Traolfli^cLarOrg. ladies 7.6 Macerate dry squids 
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In alcohol) decant, and dtstil. z856 Treas. Boi, 1x04/2 It 
has been supjjosed that the Red Squills are the produce of 
another species, Urgineci Panerntion^ but this seems 
doubtful. 

b. In the names of various preparations made 
from these bulbs. 

1651 F RErtCK Yorkshire Sjxi be. 82 Let him . . take some 
easie vomit, as of Oxj^mel, or wine of Squils.^ 2684 [see 
Oxymel]. 1705 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Scilliies aceiuvt, 
Vinegar of Squills. 17x2 tr. PomeVs Hist, Drugs 1. 172 Galen 
..gave it to a Dram in Oxymel or Honey of Squills. ^ 2778 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) I. 311 A solution of gum ammoniac in 
vinegar of squills. x8xo Crabbe Borough vii. 248 A potent 
thing, ’twassaid, tocuretheillsOfailing lungs— theoxymel 
of squills. X879 St, Geode's Hasp, Kep. IX. 551 Oxymel of 
squills and compound tinct. of camphor. 

c. Pharm, Without article, as a substance. 

2723 Fam. Diet. s.v., Vinegar made of Squill or Scillitick 

OximeL 1836 Pharm. R. ColL Phys. '56 Squill contains a 
peculiar vegetable product to which the name of scillitin has 
been given.’ 2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 480 Clinical 
experience has established the fact that in small repeated 
doses squill is diuretic as well as expectorant. 

2 . Bot, The bulbous-rooted sea-shore plant Scilla 
(or Urgined) maritwia\ the sea-onion; also, any 
other species of the genus Scilla, 

CZ440 Pallad. on Hush. i. 856 Eek figtre askis oon on 
rukul throwilh, Another hangith vp or sowith squylle. Ibid, 
IV. 340 To sowc cksqiwlle is kynde On euery side. CX440 
Promp. Parv, 471/x Sqwylle, herbe, cepa inariSt bulbus, 
2516 Greie Heroall ccccxiii. (1529) Y iv, A squyll or see 
onyon. 2562 Turner Herbal ti. [1568) 62 It is mcruelus that 
chanseth vnto the Squill or se vnyon & to Narcissus. 2629 
Parkinson Parad, xi, 234 The Squill or Sea Onion is 
wholly vsed phj'sically with us, because wee can recelue no 
pleasure from the sight of the flowers. 2725 Fam, Diet. 
s,v., Squijl is of a sha^ and corrosive Nature ; they wrap up 
its Root in Paste or Fullers Earth, and bake it in an Oven. 
2760 J. Lee Introd, Bot, App. 328 Squill, scilla, 1862 
Ansted Channel Isl, 11. viil. (cd. 2) 177 The picturesque 
little squill {Scilla autumnalis) will be found on the high 
round, 18^ Gorrie Summers 4* W, Orkneys v, 222 The 
eld.gentian, the bird's-eye primrose, and the squill. 

b. With distinguishing terms. 

xSzg "P ARKitisoa Parad. (1656) 233 To taste of the red Squil. 
2731 Miller Gard, Diet, s.v. Scilla^ Common Red Squil. 
Ibtd., The White SquiL 2796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 
II. 338 Autumnal Squill. Ibid.^ Vernal Squill xSrx A. T. 
Thomson Lond. Disp, (x8i8) 362 There are two varieties of 
the ofhdnal squill, one with a white bulb and the other with 
a reddish bulb. 2842 Penny Cycl, XXII. 396/1 SguUla 
maritimay the maritime squill, has large roundish ovate 
bulbs. Roxburgh's Indian Squill 2848 

Johns Week at Lizard 279 Scilla autumnalis, Autumnal 
Squill, a plant very like tne vernal species, 290X Speaker 
20 Apr. 86/2 The meagre turf was spangled with the vernal 
squill. 

c. A plant of the sea-onion or related species. 
Chiefly //. as a collective term. . 

2601 Kollano Pliny 1 1 . 29 These Squilles or Sea.onion$ 
grow in exceeding great abundance . . throughout all Spaine. 
2698 Fryer Ace, E, India 4 - P* 278 Near the Sea grow 
Squills, or Sea-Ontons. 1718 02ell tr. Tourne/^t's Yoy, 
j. 252 The rest of the Mountain is spread with Cretan 
Thyme,.. I^entisques, Squills. 2767 Abercrombie Ev, Man 
fiwn Gardener (2803) 727/2 Squills, sea onion, or lily 
hyacinth. 2846 Lindley Yeg. Kingd, 20a With the Scilles 
or Squills, we reach a divisioa of the Order (etc.]. 2882 
Garden 4 Mar, 139/3 The early Squills, too, assert them- 
selves boldly, 

3 , One or other of certain plants resembling the 
squill (see quots.). 

2760 J. Lee Introd, Bot, App. 328 Squill, Lesser white, 
Pancratiurn, 2866 Treas. Bot, xoZqfz Chinese Squill, 
Bamardia. Ibid., Roman Squill, BeLlcvalia, 

4 u Zool, The mantis-shrimp, Sqtiilla mantis, 

17x0 SiBBALD Hist, Fife 54 The Crustnte Animals com- 
prehend under them several Species, such as the Squills, 
the Crabs, the I.obsters, and the Sea-Vrehin. 2879 E. F. 
Wright Anim, Life 536 Here would be placed the curious 
Squill, so common In the Mediterranean {Squilla mantis). 

6, attrib, and Comb,, as squill bulb, pill, vine- 
gar] squill-like ; f squill-fish, = sense 4 ; f squill- 
head (see quot); +sqxiill-insect, = ‘Squilla 3. 

2650 BvLvrERAnthropomet. g SIrnaming him JouU-head 
and Onions bead, or as we should say Squil-head. 2682 
Grew Muszum l vii. iiu 176 The Squill.Insect...So called 
from some similitude to the Squill-Fish, e 2790 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed.3) I. 622/2 Ammoniac.. Is an ingredient also in the squill 
pills. Ibid., A plaster made of it and squill vinegar. zSxx 
A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 362 The squill bulb is 
inodorous. 1822 Good Stud^ Med, IV. 402 When mixed, 
however, with the squill pill . . it often succeeds. 2825 
Greenho, Comp, L 109 Ixia scillaris, squill-like flowers. 

II S^urlla. PI. squillee. [L. (see prec.).] 

*(• 1 . The squill or sea-onion. Obs. 

25x6 Crete Herhall ccccxiii, V iv, Squilla hath vertue to 
deuyde and sprede humours. 1539 Elyot Cast. Helihe 
(1541) 60 Digestiues of fleume, .. Hony, Gynger, Squilla. 
2563 Hvll v 4 ri Garden. (1^93) 30 Certaine rather will, that 
you sow his hearbe in fashion to a big Onion, and named of 
the Apothecaries Squilla in the Garden. 2601 R. Chester 
Love's Martyr (1878) 87 And Squilla, that keepes men IVom 
foule despaiic. x^xxCotcr., Scille, the Squilla, or sea Onion. 

i* b. A plant or bulb of this. Obs, 

■ 2562 Turner Herbal 11. (1568) 130 Take the squilla, and 
couer it round about wyth clay.., and put it into an ouen. 
2. =prec. 4. 

1658 Rowland tr. Moufels Tkeat. Insects il xxxviL 1125 
They leap quicklyone upon the other as the Fishes .Squijlffi 
doe in coupling. 2752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. sZ The Squilla 
has ten legs, the foremost paircheliform, or made for pinch- 
ing and holding things. Ibid., ITie long-tailed Squilla. 
28x8 ScORESBY in Life (1861) vii. 140 The squill® are very 
abundant in the Greenland Sea. 1839 T. Beale Sperm 


Whale 189 The common black whale's food, that consists of 
* squills ' and other small animals. 
t 3 . Zool, (See quot.) Obs, 

2658 Rowland tr. Mou/els Tkeai. Insects ii. xxxvii. 2224 
The Squilla an Insect dilTers but little from the fish Squilla, 
but that it hath the sail-yards much shorter, and a more red 
colour, or rather a more earthly colour. 

f Squillatic, var. of Squillitio a, Obs, 

2526 Crete Herhall exeexm. Yiv, Agaynst dropsy drynke 
oximel squillatyke. 

f Squilleote. Ohs.—'^ [ad. OF. '^escitilletle,= 
cuillette, cueilleiie Colet 1 and Quelet. Cf. OF. 
escueilHr^cueillir to collect.] A collection (of 
money). 

24.. Forest Laws in MS, Douce 33S, fol. 72b, If ther be 
ony fomter or minister of the forest, that maketh ony con- 
gregacioun, skotfalles, squillectes, or extorcions. 

t Sc[TliTler. Obs, Forms : 4 squyler, 5 sqwyl- 
lare, ewyllere, 6 squyllare. [a. AF. scuiler (in 
the same sense), *= OF. esculier, escuillier, esque- 
lier, maker or seller of dishes, f, escuele (mod.F. 
dcuelle) L. saiiella salver, dish-stand (whence 
med.L. scuUllarius)I\ A servant having charge 
of the scullery. 

1303 R. Brunne Hattdl. Synne 5911 J>e porter.. J>ys mer- 
ucyle tolde hem alle, How squyler of Jje kechyn letc.]. 
£2440 Promp. Parv. 471/1 Sqwyllarc, dysche weschcare, 
lixa. 2469 m Ord. R. Househ, (2700) 93 The lardener, the 
squiller, C147S Piet. Yoc. in Wr.-Wuleker 769 Hie lixa, a 
swyilere. 25** Rutland P. (Camden) 100 To send thether 
a purveiour fur cooles, and alt suche other as shall long vnto 
the squyllare. 

SquiUetie, obs. form of SculIiEby. 
Sq.tii‘llian. [f. Sqdilla 3 + 'Ian.] A stoma- 
pod of tile family Squillidx ; a squill. 

2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. Z'ljst M. Milne Edwards divides 
this family into two smalt tribes, Erlchthians and Squillians. 

t Sq,Uilli"fcic, a. Obs. Forms : 6 squilytyke, 
squilityke, aquilliticke, -ike, 7-8 -iok. [ad. 
med.L. squilHticus, var. of scillUictts SCILLITIC <7.] 
Made of squills ; containing squill. 

*544 Phaer Regim. Life (1553) F vii]. The pacyente must 
drynke cucrye mornynge the syrupe of oximell squilyiyke. 
2576 BKKt.RGesner*s fe^vell Health 68 Takeof..sq.uilliticke 
vinegar fower partes. 2602 Holland Pliny 1 1. 376 A decoc- 
tion of this kind of wormes sodden in squllliiick vinegre. 
x6xo Barrouck Pkysick lit. xi. (2639) ^1^^ squillitick 

vineger is good to soupe [in hiccupj. 2725 Fam. Diet, s.v. 
Honey, The Anacardine [Honey], made of Anacardins, and 
the Squillitick made of Squills. 

Squi'Uoidf ct» and sb, Zool, [f. Squilla 3 + 
-OID.J a. adj. Resembling the Squilla or mantis- 
shrimp* b. sb, A shrimp resembling the Squilla, 
1x85a Dana Crust, i, 613 Ih the Squtlloids, the ophthalmic 
and two antennary segments are distinctly marked. Ibid, 
614 There is only a single type, the Squilloid, divisible. 

f Squimble-squamble, obs. var, Skiuble- 

SEA3IBLE adv, 

26x2 CoTGR., Grijfe graffe, by hooke or by crooke, 

' squimble squamblc, scamblingly, catch that catch may. 
[x^4 Motteux Rabelais v. xiv. 64 They all began to bestir 
their Claws, like a p,arccl of Fiddlers running a Division ; 
and then fell to't, squimble squamble, catch that catch can. j 
j Squin, local var. of Quin (scallop). 

1864 P. H, Gossb in Good Words g$/i She had never 
heard them called by any other name than ‘Squins though 
! she understood they were called Scallops In some places. 

I fSqtliu. Ohs,'~^ In 5 skwyn. [Related to 
Squint a, : c£ Askotne adv.] Of squin, obliquely^ 

I slantingly. 

c 2440 York Myst,yi\\, 74 Take high trees and hewe kume 
cleyne, All be sware and noght of skwyn. 

S^Xlinacy. Now dial. Forms : 3 swinacie, 
i 4 swynacy; 4-5 squynacy (4 -ase), 4 -acie, 5 
-ye, sqwynacye, atwyneoy; 5 squinaci, -acye, 
-aseye, 5, 7 squinacie, -asio, 7, 9 squinacy. [var. 
of Squinancy, by early elision of the second n,] 
= Squinsy, 

c 2*50 Gen. 4 Exod. 1188 His wU and oSere birSe beren, 
Sa Se swinacie gan him nunmor dcren. c 2340 Hampole Pr, 

\ Consc. 2999 Som for giotonl sal haf bare, Als )it: swynacy, 
greves ful sare. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III, 335 
I Demosccncs come for|> wik woUc aboute his nekke, and 
j seide k^t he hadde the squynacy, cx4z5 St.' Mary 0/ 
j Oignies li. ill. in Anglia Vlll. 157 A ful perlyous yuel, 

' is aposteme of k« kroot, kat is caliid be squynacy. ^2450 
M, E. Med. Bk. (Hdnricb) 215 For pe ^uinaseye. 2483 
Caih. Angl. 357/2 pe Squynacy, squinancia, guttura, 26x5 
H. CroONe Body of Man 766 These inward^ mu^Ies being 
inflamed the most acute and sharpe Squmasie is ingendred. 
2629 Z, Boyd Balm of Gilead 70 There be will set down a 
squinacie, crowds, or boils. 1670 T. Brooik Wks, {1867) 
VI. 426 That one man dies. .of an apoplexy in the head,. . 
one of a squinacy in the throat. 2880 Antrim Down 
Gloss. 98 Squinacy, a quinsy. ^^2904 in Eng. Dial. Diet, 
t Sqilinaiice. Obs, Also 5-6 squynance. 
[See next and -ance. So older F. {e)sqznnance 
(16th c.). Cf. Squince.] =Squiksy,^^^ 

. c 2450 T revisa*s Barth, De P, R, vii. xxvlii. (Bodl. MS.), 
pere bek k*”® manere squynances. 1539 EyvorCast. Helthe 
III. vii, It helpeth squynances, or quyni^ in the throie, 2578 
Lyte Dodoens 272 it^wageth the squinance. 2584 Cogan 
Haven of Health ccxi. 288 lliey shall be fettered with 
gowtes,.. strangled with Squinanccs [2596 Squinancies). 
2730 Phil. y>vz//x.XXXVI. 45t The first, .recorded History 
I can find of this Operation. .is in the learned Anton. Musa 
Brasavolus,.'.who performed it in a desperate Squinance, 

Sqili*2iancy- Nowr^rz-r. Forms: a. 4squyn-, 
7squinansy, 5-6squynancy(5 sqyn-,sqwyii-), 5 
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-anoi, 5-7 -anoie, 6- squinancy. B. 6 squinantie 
-tye. [ad. med.L. squinancia, -antia, app. formed 
by confusion of Gr. awiyxv sit'd Kwdyxi] Cjs. 
ANCHE, both denoting diseases of the throat. Hence 
also F.esquinancie, f squinancie, -tie (MDu. squin. 
ancie, -He), It. squinanzia, Sp. esquinancia, Pg, 
esquinencia^ 

1 . Quinsy; =Squinsy i. 

a. 1398 Trevisa R. v. xxiv. (Bodl. MS.), Hs 

yuel imter..bredith sgynancy pat sleej> in on day. « 1400 
m ReUAntiq. I. 51 por hym that haves the squynansy. 
c *530 judte. Urines ii. vii. 30 Humours that torneth in to 
^ostume that is called Squinancia the squinancie. 1562 
Turher II. {1568) 264 It that is purple in the lioure 

..IS good for the squinancie or chouhes. 164a Fuller Holy 
ff Rro(. State V. xti. 408 A good cure for the squinancie, hut 
no ^tisfaction for lying. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 672 The 
Squinancy,.. frequent there among Children. 1748 tr. Veee- 
tins Renatus’ Distempers 0/ Horses no From which arises a 
loathing of their Food, suffocation in the Chops, and the 
Squinansy. 1733 N. Torriano Gangrene Sore Throat 63 
John Anthony SogIia,.gave his Observations on the gan- 
grenous Squinancy in 1563. 

p. 1397 A. M. tr. Guiltemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 6/1 A vehe. 
mente and great squinantie. Ibid. 29 b/a Shee may be 
opened agaynst the Squinantye. 

2. A form or attack of quinsy; =Sqdin 8 Y 2 . 

1396 [see Squinance). 1611 in Birch Crt. fy Times Jos. I 

(1849) I- '34 't he lord chamberlain was dangerously sick on 
the sudden of a squinancy, or quinsey. 1633 VV. Rajiesev 
A strol. R estared 170 If necess'ity infoiceth, thou needest not 
stand to elect a time (as in Apoplexies and Squinancies). 
1684 Boyle Porous. Anim. Rod. iii. 29 The same Febril 
matter. .causes in the first case a Pleurisie, in the 2', a 
Squinancy. 

3. Special Combs.: squinancy berry, the black 
currant, Rites nigrtim ; squinancy-wort (also 
t -woodruff), the quinsy-wort or small woodruff, 
Asperula cynanchica. 

1782 Encycl. Brit, (ed, 2) IX. 6712/1 The fruit [black cur- 
rants) 5s often called ‘squinancy berries. 2863 Prior 
Plant-n,, Squinancy berries, black currants, from their use 
in the sore throat, Ribes nigrum. 1796 Withering Brit. 
PI. (ed, 3) 1 1, Asperula cynanchica. . .^Squinancy Wood- 

roof, C17X0 Petiver Cat, Ray's Eng. Herbal •Squin- 
ancy wort ^ 2763 Museum Rusticum I, 307 A wild madder 
that grows in Wales and England on barren grounds, called 
Squinancy-wort ; formerly used by the apothecaries, for the 
cure of a sore throat. 2777 Jacob Catal, Plants gZ Asperula 
Squinancy wort. 2813; Brewer Beauties Engl. 
4 Wales^W, 11.21 The botanbt will find hereagreatquan* 
tity of the Squinancy wort, or Synanckia Lugdunensis. 
igioo W. H, Hudson Nature in Downland 54 woodruff,., 
curiously named squinancy.wort, 
tSqoinant. Bot, Obs, Also 6 sQuynant, 
6-7 squinanth. [ad. med.L. squinantus, -anihus^ 
ad. late Gr, axotVov^or, So obs. F, squinant. It. 
squinante^ *anto,] = Schcenanth. 

a, 2548 Turner Names Herbes (E.D.S.) 45 Juncus odor- 
atus sive rotundus, is called In greeke Sebenos. in englishe 
squinant, in duche Kamelhewe. 2562 Herbal 11. (1568) 
24, I neucr sawe squynant growinge, saulnge only dryed. 
25^ Gerarde Herbal i. xxix. 40 Camels haie is called.. in 
English Camels haie, and Squinant. 1656 Blount Glossepr,, 
Squiftaut,., thz sweet rush, which is very medicinaole: 
Camels meat. <2x693 Ubquhart Rabelais iii. xxxii. 275 
There is neither Squinant, Ginger nor Grains in it. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Squinanthus, Squinant, a sweet- 
smelling Arabian Plant, otherwise call'd the sweet Rush and 
Camel’s-Hay. 

B. 2598 Florio, Squinance, squinanlh, cammels meate, or 
sweet rush, which is very medicmable. x6oi Holland/’/zVo' 
II.- xoz The medicinabfe vertues of the sweet Rush called 
Squinanth. . .Squinanth Is round, of an hote and fieiy taste. 
x6x6 Bullokar Eng, Exp., Squinanth, a kinde of round 
rush, which is sweet, and hath flowers very medicinable. 

t Squinantie, a. Ots.-'^ In 6 squynautyke. 
[ad. med.L. *sqiiinantic-us, f. squinantia SquiN- 
ANOY.] That cures or allays the quinsy. 

1316 Greie Herbatt ccv'iW, Herbe or grasse of vyne is other- 
wyse called herbe squynantyke. 

’t’S^aiucc. Obs, Also 6 squynco, [Abbre- 
viated form of Squinance or of squiucte Squinsy. 
Cf. mod. dial, squittches and squingesl] = Squinsy, 
2538 Elyot, Cynnnche, o. syckenes called the squynce, 
wbichels in the ibrote and ia wes. 2563 Hyll Arte Garden, 
(1593) 64 The distilled water., aswagetn the dangerous swell- 
ing of the throte, called the Squince. a x6xo G. Bauincton 
Wks, (2622) II. gi Demosthenes. .pretended the disease in 
Ills throat called the Squince. 

Sauijiclx(skw2nj), sb.^ Arch, [var. ScuNCH 
f r. A stone cut to serve as a scuncheon. Obs, 

' c 2500-28 Aec, Building Louth Spire in Archaeol. (1792) 
X.80 Also paid to Nicholas Brancell for 100 foot-achlere, 
and squinenes of x8 inches high and 15 at the least, 

2. A straight or arched support constructed across 
an angle in order to carry some superstructure. 

It is not clear whether Parker had any authority for this 
use of the term. 

2840 Parker Gloss. Arch. (cd. 3) I. 203. 2850 Ibid, (ed. 5) 

I. 441 Because they have no tendency to expand the walls, 
which is always to be feared when the arched squinch is 
used. Ibid., The straight squinch Is often employed extern- 
ally. 28^ Archaeol, Cant, XVI. p. Ixvii, The squinch in 
the north-east comer of the tower, supporting the staircase. 

attrib. 2850 Parker Gloss, Arch. (eci. 5) II. 79 In thefirst 
example two of the ^ulnch arches for carrying the octa- 
gonal faces of the, spire are shewn. 2B95 Edin. Rev, Apr. 
466 The squinch-aren method is more elastic in this respect. 

3. A small structure, with two triangular faces, 
sloping back from an angle of a tower against the 
superimposed side of a spire. 
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1848 Rickman Arc/n/ecinre p.xxxu A good specimen of 
n plain towefj and broach*spire, with squinches nnd spire* 
lights, 1845 Arch. Notes Ch. Archdeaconry Northamjtt. 
192 (The spire’s] great height, the very small sire of the 
squinches connecting it with the square Tower (etc.). 

Sqninch, [Of doubtful origin.] 

1. A slit or narrow opening in a building. Cf. 
Squint sb. 5. 

1602-3 in (x^i)y3 Itempd to Hughe the 

glasier for gla.‘we for the litlc Squinches of the Tower, xd. 
2848 Continental Ecclesiology 95 Some open squinches look- 
ing into the synagogue, in three stages, are from the women’s 
galleries. 1879 Temple Bar Aug. 470 Many of these little 
churches.. are of vepr massive construction, with a squinch 
or hagioscope practised in the thickness of the wall. 

2. dial. A crevice between floor-boards or the 
like ; a crack. 

1837- in Devonshire glossaries, etc. 

Sg^tliuch, a strong grip, twist, or wench. 
1893 Baris'C-Gould Cheap yack Zita II. x8 That squinch 
of the WTist you gave me, 

Sq.niucll, v. U.S. [Cf. prec. and Squint v ] 
irans. To screw or distort (the face). 

1840 Halidurton Ser, 111.(1862) 443 Lord! how 

she’ll kick and squeel when I spread her out on the close, 
horse. How it will make her squinch her face, won’t it ? 

t SqiiiTicing*, ppl. a. Obs. (Probably a purely 
fanciful formation without definite meaning,) 

1641 Cowley Guardian n. iii. Which of ^your spruce 
mincing squincing dames can make bonelace like her ! 
Sqmnk, obs. form of Swink v. 

Sqtiink-oyed, variant of Squint-eyed a. 

Cf. * S^uink, to squint or wink in dialect use. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. (1906) 278 Whereat the squink-eyed 
Gunner perceiving his time drew the string;. .off went the 
piece, and shot the Crocodile. 

Squi'iiny, ? Obs. [Cf. Squinny a.I] (See 
qnot, 1840.) 

17x6 Coll. State Songs, Poems, etc. 19 Soon a Pack was 
chose.. Of Quacks and Squinnys, Rakc.s and Ninnys, Green 
and Grilled Beaus. 1840 Spurdens Suppl, Forby, Sguinuy, 
a contemptible fellow. 

Sqni-Illiy, sb.^ [f. the vb.] A squint, glance. 

x88i- in dial, glossaries (Leic, Notts., Warw.), 1902 Daily 
Chron. 23 Sept. 3/4 Now and then heads were deliberately 
turned from us, and not a creature gave us more than a side- 
long squinny. 

Sq^tdnuy (skwimi), a} [Of obscure origin.] 
Very thin or slender ; lean, meagre j narrow. 

a. In the comb. squinny-pti{s. Also Comb. 

X742 Ficldinc Andrews ii. iii, The coachman. .was asked 

. . what passengers he bad in his coach? A parcel of squinny* 
gut b — s (says he). i70t Charlotte Smith Celestina 
(ed. 2) I. X34 Mayn’t I talk to a handsome girl I wonder 
without your putting in yoursqulnnygut opinion? 2823 E. 
Moor Suffolk IVords, Souinny^guts, a thin person. x886 
W. H, Long Isle of Wight Gloss. 73 A reglcr squinny guts. 

b. In general use. 

2784 Mme. D’Arblav Early Diary, Lett. 26 Jan., A Ger- 
man doctor., with a club (of hair] as thick as my two hands, 
and two squinney curls. 2838 (Miss MAtTLAND].Z^//.y>. 
Madras (1843) 17^, I am very busy now, translating a story 
with my little squinny Moonshce, 2866 Daily Tel. 22 Feb. 
5/4 The eleven thousand windows want height ; they are 
mostly of * squinny ’ proportions. 2872 Kincsletv A t Last 
iv, Those figures and faces, small, scrofulous, squinny, and 
haggard, which disgrace the so-called civilization of a British 
dty. 

Squi’nny, ir.2 [Cf. next.] Squinting j looking 
askance; peering. 

a 2825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia 322 We talk also of having 
'squinny eyes’, and of being *squinny-eyed *, 28^0 Poor 
'Artist V, 65 Don't sit all of a shrug up there, peering over 
with your squinny eyes. ’ 1885 W, B, Forfar Poems 20 We 
saw the queer Chmeese. Their fa-aces are so white as milk, 
With little squinney eyes. 

Squinny (skwimi), z/.l Also squiny. [Cf. 
Squin (z.] 

1. intr. To squint, look askance ; to peer with 
partly closed eyes. Also const, at or iq. 

2605 SHAKS.ZMr IV. vL 140, I remember thine eyes well 
enough; dost thou squiny at me? 1608 Armin Nest of 
Ninnies (1842) 6 The World, queasie stomackt,..sqmnies 
at this, and lookes as one scorning. 2783 Mme. D'Arblay 
Diary 4 Jan., Mr. P— , at last, spied me out, and came 
squinying up to me. 2838 Miss ^Iaitland Lett. fr. Madras 
(1843)201 Squinnying cunningly at me the whole time, to see 
if I look as if I believe them. 1854 Miss Baker Norihampt. 
Gloss., Squiny, to look askance. 

2. trans. To direct (the eyes) obliquely ; to close 
tip partly in a short-sighted manner. 

<22825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 322 Child, do not squinny 
your eyes so. 1890 W. A. Wallace Ottly a Sister t 35 So 
he * squinnied * up his eyes, and pulled his huge moustaches. 

Squinny (skwrni), [Of obscure origin,] 
inir. To weep or cry ; to fret. 

2847- in dial, glossaries (Hants, I, Wight). 2861 G. Mere- 
dith Evan Harrington xxi, You are crying ! . . And you 
show the marks twice as long as any other, you fair women. 
Squinnying like this ! 2885 Runciman Skippers ff Sh. 245 

Who’d have thought of seeing us two squinnying? Flowed 
if I didn’t cry harder than you. 

] Squinny-eyGd| o. Chiefly dial. Also squin- 
(ii)ey-. [f Squinny ff. 2 ] -Squint-eyed ff. 

<22825- in dial, glossaries (E Anglia, Cornwall, Somerset, 
Devon). 2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 2 July, The bandy-legged f 
columns, ..the splay-footed pedestals,.. the squinney-eyed 
windows of the Manhattan Hotel de Ville. 

Squinsy. Now dial. Forms; 5 sqwynsy, 

6 squynsie* 6- squinsy, 6-9 -sey, 7 squinsie. 


7-8 flquinzie, 7 -zy ; 6-8 squincy, 6-7 squincie. 
[Reduced form of Squinacy.] 

1. J^al/i. Quinsy; suppurative tonsillitis. 

Silver squinsy (fig.) : see Silver sb. 22. 

Prontp. Parv. (Pynson), Sqwynsy, sekenesse, squin- 
ancia. 2547 Boorde Brev. Health xx\. 24 In englyshe it is 
named the Squincy. 1552 Turner Herbal (1568) 2 Wal- 
nultes,.are good to be laidc to the Squynsie wyth rue S: 
oyle. Hollano Sueton, 201 Alleadging for an excuse 

the Squinsie whereof hee was sicke. 2694 West.macott 
Senpt. Herb. 223 Wormwood leaves discuss Tumors and 
Wind particularly in the Squinsie. 2725 Fam. Diet, s.v,, 
Squincy, an Inflamation of the Throat. Ibid. s.v. Fiolet, 
A Sovereign Remedy against. .the Squinsy. 2869- in dial, 
glossaries (L.anc., Sora., Devon). 

2. A form or attack of this, 

2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Esguinancia, ..zl squincie. 
2601 Holland Pliny II, 301 ^Ischines, a Physitian of 
Athens, was wont to cure squinsles ..with the ashes of a 
man or womans body burnt. 1688 Rokeby Mem, (Surtees) 
23 My sister Smithson is well recovered of a dangerous 
Squinsey which the doctor was afraid would have choked 
her. 28^ Hall Caine Manxman 280 He’d break your 
face with laughing if it was bursting itself with a squinsey, 
+ b. irans/. A halter; a rope. Obs.~^ 

2629 Randolph yealous Loi’erswuxvv, Shall notwebesus- 
pected for the Murther, And choke with a hempen Squincy ? 
Squint (skwint), sb. [f. Squint a. or t/.] 

1. A permanent tendency in the eye to look 
obliquely or askant; defective coincidence of the 
optic axes; strabismus. 

a 2652 Brome Queenes Exch. il i. The dulnesse of the 
Eye, which here shews deadly But for a little squint it has. 
2722-3 Swift ymt, to Stella 8 Feb., He has favoured her 
squint admirably; and you know I lo\-e a cast in the eye. 
1764 Reid Ittquiry \t. § 15 In the retina of those who have 
an involuntary squint. Ibid,, In those who have no squint. 
2825 Scott Guy M. xxxiti, Astout bandy.legged fellow, with 
. .a most portentous squint of the left eye. 1839 I'kackeray 
Fatal Boots Jan., Nurse says that, when he^ is older, he will 
get rid of his squint. 2879 Harlan Eyesight «. 30 The opera- 
tion for squint, or * cross eye *, consists in weakening the 
overacting muscle by cutting it. 

fig. 2687 Mi^ce Gt. Fr. Diet. It, A dlslngenious Squint, 
that looks wth an evil eye upon every Thing. 1B75 Galaxy 
Apr. 560 Still, sometimes we manage to see things without 
a parly squint, especially after election, 
b. Hath. -With distinguishing terms. 

2842 Pentiy Cyct. XXII. 396/2 Inward Squint, or Stra- 
lismus convergens. Ibid., Outward. Squint, or Strabis- 
mus divergeus. xZbrj Ckambers*s EneycL IX. 69/2 'i he 
squint is said to be convergent when the eye or eyes are 
directed towards the nose, and divergent when they are 
directed towards the temple, and is termed single or double 
according as one eye or both are dl^laced. 2872 T. Bryant 
Matu Praet. Sur^. (1884) I. 409 Ordinary convergent or 
' concomitant * squint has to be distinguished from..*]jara. 
lytic ' squint. 1884 Eneyel. Brit. XVII. 786/1 In periodic 
squint glasses to correct the bypermetropia ought to be given. 
2M7 Brit. Med. yml. 23 Apr. 874/2 He bad a well-marked 
external squint of the left eye. Ibid., There was a slight 
internal squint. 

o. atirib. in squint^sdssors (used in operating for 
strabismus). 

2870 St. George's Hesp. Rep. IX. 492 The mass was.. so 
tough as to resist the insertion of the point of an ordinary 
pair of squint-scissors. 

2. A directing of the eyes obliquely; a sidelong 
look or glance ; a hasty or casual look ; a peep. 

*673 (R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 14 Lacys best Grii^ccs 
were never so Artificial as the Squints of a Humiliation 
Saint. 2736 Propps, Regul.^uadrille'VilLS. 2846 II. 

131 To give damages for all opprobrious language, and espe- 
ciaUyforaIlhints,squints, innuendoes, leers, andsbrugs. 2824 
Lady Granville Lett. (1894) 1 . 245 Hehopes to have another 
squint at me before I go. x86t Dickens Gt. ExPeet. xxxii, 

1 have been down the road taking a squint at the scene of 
action. 2894 G. M. Fenn In Atpine Falleyl. 223 Better 
get back to him as soon as you’ve had your squint round. 

3. An inclination or tendency towards some par- 
ticular object; a drift or leaning; a covert aim. 

2736 West Let. in Gray's Poems (1775) 15 The prophecy 
has certainly a squint that w'ay. xf^x Eggleston Faith 
Doctor iv,^ 43 He lost interest even in the dinner parties, 
with a business squint, that be had been so fond of giving. 
1^5 Funk's Stand. Diet, s.v., A squint towards radicalism. 

•i. An oblique or perverse bent or tendency. 

, 1774 Eliz. Carter Lett. 30 May (1809) IV, 1x2 Wit is a 
squint of the understanding which is mighty apt to set 
things in a wrong place, x^o Hare Piet. Fail/i (1847) 45 
This warping bent, this squint of our understandings. 

5. Arch. « Hagioscope. 

*839 (see Hagioscope]. 1850 Parker C/wx. Arehit.i^. 5) 
I. 442 There seems to be no good or ancient authority for 
the name of squint applied to these openings, but it has been 
long in use. 1879 J. C. Co.x Ch, of Derbysk, IV. 21 At the 
east end of the south able is a genuine squint. 

attrib. x88x Macphail^ Relig. Ho. Pluscardyn xlx. 265 
The squint window opening into the Lady’s Chapel, 
b. transf. (See quot.) 

• xSpx Science Gossip XXVII. 39 We placed ourselves at 
squints, or peeping-boles, formed by thrusting short sticks 
through the reed fence. 

Sq^uint (skwint), a. [f. Squint adv., or by 
inference from Squint-eyed ff.] 

1. Of eyes: Looking obliquely; having a cast 
or squint ; affected with strabismus. Now rare. 

In early quots. freq. implying envy or malice. 

»S79SpENSER.S^<7i/z.C<r4Aug.i29 H^rdgrome,! feare me, 
thou haue a squint eye, [Gloss, partiall iudgemeni.] xS 9 ® 
Greene Mourn. Garm. (1616) 68 Zoilus with his .squint eyip 
will finde fault with the shape. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 

He was symamed already Strabo, for his squint eyes, looz 
How to Choose a Good Wife D4, Gold can make limping 


Vulcan walke vpright, Make squint eyes looke slraiL 2658 
Lreshald Legacy 15 The Survey and malevolent Aspect of 
some Squint and Blood-shot Eye. 2775 Adair Amer. Ind. 
437 Hired speakers, who use their squint eyes and forked 
tongues like the chieftains of the snakes. 1903 Lumholtz 
Unhunvn Mexico 1. 245 Squint-eyes also afford them much 
amusement. 

, t>. Jig. (with 0te=‘lo6k, regard’, and nsnally 
hyphened). 

. 2623 Fletcher Rule a Wife iii. The pleasure I shall Jive 
in and the freedom Without the squint-eye of the law upon 
me.^ 2638 SirT. Herbert 7 rav. (cd. 2) 85 He beholds., 
his mfenors with a squint and supercilious e\-e of scorne 
Md tyranny. 17x5 J. Chappelovv Rt. way Rich (1717) 142 
Nowand then casting a squint-eye upon hb money-hags, 
XMt Westm. Gas. 11 Dec. 9/2, I..hope to end my days 
without haying used thesquint-eyeofprejudice in examining 
any fact whatever. 

2. a. Of looks; Characterized by oblique vision. 

s-v. Gar, Vn regard a gar, a squint looke, 
xozO tr. boccahnts New-Found Politicke 71 Her looke is 
squint, wiih which wbhly beholding one, she fixedly looketh 
^ Smith Poems of Controversy [iSsU 
38 Iby squaint [sic\ looks makes thee miss the mark. 280S 
Jamieson, Gley, a squint look. 

b. fig. Of suspicion, poet. 

In last quot. passing into next. 

X634 Milton C<7;//«T 413 My nature b That I encline to 
hope, rather then fear, And gladly banish squint suspicion. 
*744 Thomson Tancred <5- Sigtsmunda v. i. Henceforth, 
noble Osmond, ..honour more my truth, Nor mark me with 
an eye of squint suspicion. 2784 Colman Prose on Sev. 
Occas. (2787) Ul. 250 While squint Suspicion holds her 
treacherous lamp. 

c. Of persons: Squinting, squint-eyed. 

X643.TRAPP Comm. Gen. xxix. 27 Leah was tender-eyed), 
Furblinde or squint, as one interprets it. 

i*3. Indirect. Obs, 

26x9 J. Dyke Counierpoyson, etc. (1620) 50 Out of a squint 
respect to your pwne gaine. 26^ Whitlock Zootomia 370 
To clears ourselves of these Squint Aspects in our Services 
of Heaven, b a Perfection too Seraphicall for Earth. 2681 
Relig. Clerics 56 Though 'lb not much to the purpose,., 
yet you may perceive it bears some squint relation to this 
discourse. 

4. a. Characterized by obliquity of action. 

cx6io Donne to C* less of Bedford Wks. 29x2 1. 189 As 

although a squint left-handedness Be ungracious, yet we 
cannot want that hand, 
b. Oblique ; slanting, 

2703 in E. Henderson Antu Duifermline (1879) 374 Oti* 
squint cutt on one of the hinder legs, 2724 Sir W, Hope 
Vind. Art Self-defence 232 The slop or squint motion 
of your arm near to the body. 2852 Burn Naval ff Mil. 
Techn. Diet, 11. s,v.. Squint-quoin, encegnure oblique. 1858 
Skyring's Builders* Prices ro Squint quoins, per foot run. 

0. Sqiiint^tninded, having a perverse or depraved 
mind. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxxlv. 220 You and I both 
arejarre^ more worthy of pardon, then a great rabble of 
squint-minded fellowes, dUseniblicg and counterfeit Saints. 

* SQ^uiut, adv, rare. [Aphetic for Asquint adv.] 
'With a squint; obliquely, askant. Also in comb. 
squint ‘looker. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. V. vL (Tollem. MS.), 
Na)7eles not euery squynlloker sej? so, hey hb yen ben un- 
euen. 2621-^x LAUD.S'^r;;;. (1847) 298 If ’justice and judg- 
ment’ roll this eye aside, ..they begin to look squint, and in 
part leave God. 

Sanixit (skwint), v. [Aphetically f. Asquint 
adv. Cf. prec. and Squint a,] 

1. znlr. To have the axes of the eyes not coin- 
cident, so that one or both habitually look ob- 
liquely ; to be affected with strabismus. 

26x1 CoTCR., Louseher, to squint, sken, or looke askew. 
x677WYCHERLEY/*/,Z7^<W(rrn. i, Can any one be call’d beau- 
tiful that squints? 2709 Steele Taller No. 5 F2 It b cer- 
tainly a Mistake.. to draw,. Love, as a blind Boy; for his 
real Character i«, a little Thief that squints. 2764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. § 15 Of those who squint, the far greater part 
have no distinct vbion with one eye. x8o8/J/r</. yrnl. XIX. 
314 Ihe reason why those persons who squint, generally 
turn the weak eye towards the nose. 18^ Thackeray 
Esmond i. vii,My lady’s own wailing- woman squinted, and 
was marked wiih the smallpox. iMx H. Sy>iMiT Race for 
Wife ii, 1 heard one hideous old woman confide.. that you 
squinted. 

transf. 2829 Chapters Phys. Set. 335 In this experiment 
the fingers may in a manner be said to squint, 
b. Of the eyes. 

2836 Marryat Japhet vi, One of hb assistants had only 
one eye, the other squinted horribly. 2862 Borrow Wila 
Wales xxxWi, Hb eyes were grey and looked rather as if 
they squinted. 

2. To look with the eyes differently directed ,* to 
glance obliquely or in other than the direct line of 
vision ; also, to glance hastily or casually, to peep. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Vict. w. xxvii, He..cv^, w 
he crept, would squint aside, Lest him, perhaps, some Fune 
had espide. 2640 Brome Asparagus Gard.^ in. iv. *59 He 
gets a crick in his neck oft-times withsquintuig 
dowes and Belconies. 2707 J. Stevens ir. 

Wks. (1709) 89 He drew near, ..squinting upon 
2727 Svvi^ FurtJur Acc. E. Curll Wks. *75* DL ^57 
Some turning away their heads. . ; xJrs. 

leer that shewed at once fear and indignatio William 

E. Parsons AM. yis!t IV. 38 Squml.ng at S J 'V ham 
with no little didnin. JS49 Cumts 

107 Well, we squints up the and Mc d S 

3L«''in"wi.hou"h-"S 

'“'t in. -3 could not 

affuK “teud^wo such distant objects : hce m.ght glance, 
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or squint upon both : but directly fix his eyes upon both hee 
could not. X768-74TUCKER Lt, Nat, (1834) 1 . 106 This we do 
by the power we have over our ideas to overlook, or, as it 
were, squint upon some, and hold others in a steadier view. 

To have a private eye to something. 
Const, at or tip07t, 

1642 ^ Prqf,St. iii. xxv, 233 Pity but his eyes 

were out that squints at his own ends in doing Gods work. 
1692 SouTHERNE^i^<*/<i/ Maj-ria^c i. i, That has a face of 
^ood nature, but it squints with both eyes upon your own 
interest. 1782 Cowper To Rfrv. Win, Bull 12 Not meaning 
..His pleasure, or his good alone, But squinting partly at 
my owi. 

c. fig. To glance at, on, or upon (a person or 
thing) with dislike or disapproval, or by means of 
some covert allusion, hint, or suggestion. 

{a) 1652 Benlowes Theoj>h. x, xlix. 185 He hates Super- 
iors, ..And on his Fellows squints, that are in joynt Com- 
mand. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 429 They will come to a 
bad Market too, in Times that squint on Ingenious Labours. 
1706 Drakes Seer, Mem, Earl of Leicester [He) does 

not in the least squint upon the Earl as guilty of the fact. 

{b) a 1732 Gay Fables ii. iv. In prudence, too, you think 
my rhymes Should never squint at courtiers' crimes. 1742 
Fielding J, Andrews m. x, I hope you have a better 
opinion of my taste than to apprehend that I squinted at 
yourself. 17^0 Lovell in J. Adams Wks, (1854) IX. 481 
R. H. Lee with H. Laurens are squinted at as two monsters 
..who pursue points in which the Southern States have no 
interest. 1894 Birrell Ess. tx. 99 The dramatists he 
squinted at were worse than they had any need to be. 

o. fig. To liave a side or covert reference, im- 
plication, bearing, or aim; to refer or bear in- 
directly; to incline or tend. Const, with toward{s, 
that (or this) xvay, or at. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Siujg^X:^. (Grosart) V. 243 There is 
a foule fault in the print escapt, that curstly squinteth and 
leereth that way. 1624 Mountacu Nevj Ga^g 58 What 
neede I produce authority of Fathers? .. Name me but 
one that squinteth that way, * nedum * that saith it posi- 
tiuely, 16^ Buluxr Chiron. 62 The Rubriques of the 
Romish Rites, which seeme a little to squint this way, pre- 
scribe three formes of Benediction. 1716 M. Davies Aiken. 
Brit, III. 54 There be some short Passages in the holy 
Fathers, that seem to squint towards some of the Articles of 
Popery. 1768 Woman 0/ Honor II. 54 Happened to drop 
something that squinted towards a reproach to his Lordship. 
189s Fnnk*s Stand. Diet. s.v., The document souints 
toward treason. 1898 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/5 The Presi- 
dent is prepared to veto any clap-trap measure which squints 
at war. 2902 J. F. Rusling European Days <5- Ways 343 
A goodly Wesleyan chapel,.. not ambitious to be called a 
church yet, but squinting that way. 

4. To move or branch off in an oblique direction. 

X72t WooROW Hist.Sujf, Ch, Scot, (1830) Il.'so/a DaUiel 

sends out a party of about fifty horse to squint along the 
edge of the bill, and attack their left wing. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol, Ess. 28B That the vein in the inferior stratum of lime- 
stone. .squints 4 or five yards from the superior vein. 

5 . trans. To give a permanent or temporary cast 
to (the eye); to cause to look asquint or obliquely. 

2605 Shaks. Lear iir. tv. 22 The foule Flibbertigibbet., 
giues the Web and the Pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the Hare-lipiie. 2637 Heywood Pleas. Dial. xiii. Wks. 1874 
VI. 226 Let him but use An unsway’d eye, not squinted with 
affections. 2852 R. S. Surtees^ Sponge's Sp. Tour xxxiii, 
Our friend . . was nowsquinting his eyes inside out with anger. 

fig, 2622 Bacon Hen. F//iiZy6) 166 Perkin, .marched to 
Taunton; beginning already to squint one eye upon the 
crown, and another upon the sanctuary. 

b. To cast- or direct (a look, etc.) in a sidelong 


manner. 

1631 Chapsjan Cssar^ Pompeyiv.VjWhat wild looks Are 
squinted at me from men's mere suspicions That I am wild 
myselC 2748 Thomson Cast. Indol. i. xv, On others’ ways 
they never squint a froivn, Nor heed what haps in hamlet or 
in town. 

6. a. To divert obliquely. 

2789 J. PiLKiNCTON Derbyshire I, 58 In the language of 
the miners these veins are squinted 40rs3’ards northwardly 
from their former direction, that is, they have departed so 
much from their perpendicular range, 
b. To cross (a surface) obliquely. 

1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 97 We first went along the 
road and then on the heather * squinting ’ the hilL 
t Sqiibat-a-pipes. slang. Obsr^ (See quot.) 
2788 Grose Diet. Vulgar T, (ed. 2), Sguint-a-pipes, a 
squinting man or woman. 

Squi'nted,///. a. [f. SQDI^'T sb, orv."} Affected 
with strabismus or squint. 

1591 Florio 2nd Fruites 129 She is.. halting of one foote, 
squinted of one eye, and the other goggled. 2596 Spenser 
F. Q, IV. i. 27 Her face most fowle and filthy was to see, 
With squinted eyes contrarie way^ intended. 2637 G. 
Daniel Genius of this Isle b':ix Turne in your Squinted Eyes, 
and Seriouslie L^rne how to prize the blessing you enioye. 

Sg^niuter (skwimtuj). [f. Squint v."] 

•L One who squints. Alsoy^. 
lyjS Corr, betiv. Otess Hartford ff C'tess Pom/rei (1805) 
I, 32 He bestows them on such a sguinter as thou, and on 
such a halting cripple as myself, 2772 Warton Oxford 
Newsman Poet. Wks. 1802 II. 217 Nor more., The triumphs 
of the patriot Squinter.. Shall croud each column of our 
ToumaL 2827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 662, I was now a 
squinter...! squinted like an owl. 2861 J.G. Sheppard /V r// 
Rome vi. 280 The son of Triar, or the ‘ Squinter ’, as he was 
sometimes called, one of the best captains of the age. 

2 . A squint eye. 

1873 Blackmore C. Nowell xliiL (1883) 2S4 The cunning 
gleam from the black deep ambushed squinters. 

. Sqmnt-eyeCs. [See Squint a. i.J A person 
who has squinting eyes. , 

-2653 R- Sanders Physiogn. 173 sqmnt-ey^, for, of 

a himdrcd, there are not two faithfulL 2637 Miege 11, A 


squint-Ej'e, or one that is squint-eyed. 2839 Thackeray 
Fatal Boots K^x., The men, though they affected to call me 
a poor little creature, squint-eyes, knock-knees, red-head, and 
so on, were evidently annoyed by my success. 

Squint-eyed (skwi-nt|3id), a. [f. Squint advl\ 

1. uf persons : Having squint eyes ; affected with 
squint or strabismus. 

2589 PoTTENHAM Eng. Pocsic I. xiv. (Arb.) 48 He was 
squint eyed and had a very vnpleasant countenance. 1602 
Breton Wonders Worth Hearing ^Vks. (Grosart) II, 8/1 
Though she were squinte eyed, ..wry bodyed, and splay 
footed. 2656 Earl Monm. ix.JSoccatintsAiivis.fr, Parnass, 
II. viu.(i674) 147 Those glass-eyes which squint cy'd-people 
wore. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archii. I, 6/2 People hump- 
back’d, squint-eyed, crooked and lame. 2753 Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 37, 1 have .since learned, that this 
Patient. .became squint-eyM and deformed. 2848 Buckley 
Iliad 16s Daughters, halt, and wrinkled, and squint-eyed. 
2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xix. 261 That squint-eyed pub- 
lican who thrashes his wife, 
b. In allusive or fig. use. 

2563 A Nevill in Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 23 Defye them all. 
/xto’dv^ptoTrot and squynteyd Monsters ryght They are, 2592 
Harincton Orl. Fur. Pief., Euerie blind corner hath a 
squint eyed Zoilus, that can looke a right vpon no mans 
doings. 2620-6 Quarles Feast for Worms 855 Wks. (Gro- 
sart) II, 17 Others, whom the squint-ey'd world counts holy, 
Ibid.^ 1482 (p. 22), Heart-gnawing Hatred, and Squint-ey’d 
Suspition. 2647 N. Ward Simple Cobter 2t All the squint- 
ey'd, wry-neck*d,and brazen-faced Errors that are.. of that 
litter. 2722 Parnell Sped. No. 460 r 3 Upon the broad 
Top of it resided squint-eyed Errour, and Popular Opinion 
with many Heads. 2755 Brown Barbarossa i. i, In these 
walks., wakeful suspicion dwells, And squint-eyed jealousy, 

2. Characterized by squint or oblique vision. 
Aho fig. 

2598 Marston PygmdL, Sat. «, Who would imagine that 
such squint-ey’d sight Could strike the worlds deformities 
so right, 2626 R. (Carpenter Larum Love 49 That squint- 
ey’d partialitie, so much condemned by the Apostle. 2656 
Earl Monm. tr. Boccalints Pol. Touchstone 401 A squint- 
ey’d look, wherewith while she seem to look fixedly upon 
one, she is very intent on observing another. 2661 Hicker- 
iNGfLL Jamaica 72 To which squint-ey’d Mode in war 
Scanderbeg stands endehted for most of his Victories 
against the Ottomanes. 

Hence Sqnint-eyedness. 

2591 Percivall Sp. Did.t Entoriadura, 
crookedness. 

Squiat-hole. [{.Squint 55.5011/.] (Seequots.) 

2889 W. Rye 221 A hagioscope or squint-hole. 2890 

Glouc. Gloss. 249 Sguintdioles, the long slits in the walls of 
barns to admit light and air. 

t Sq,uintifegO. 06s. rare. Also -efuego. [f. 
Squint a. or v.j (See qnot. <11700.) 

2693 Dryden Persius v. 272 The Timbrel, and the Squinli. 
fego Maid Of Isis, awe thee, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Squintefuego, one that Squints very much, 

Squi'nting, vbl. sb. [f. Squint z'.] 

1. The action of looking with a squint or side- 
glance. Also fig. 

x6i2 Cotgr., Louschement, a squinting, or looking askew, 
2654 Whitlock Zootomia 181 The Physitian halfe a Fee; 
tbe ^Iountebanke more than hee asketh, &c. with such like 
squintings on Desert, a 1721 Prior Dial. Locke Mon- 
taigne f 39 If again your Eyes were continually endeavoring 
(toj look one upon an other, you would only get a habit of 
Squinting. 1887 Scottish Leader 22 Nov, 6/1 A little 
political squinting might be allowable. 

2. Spec. Theeye-cliseasestrabismus; = Squint x5.i. 

2626 Bacon Sylva f 867 Both Eyes will moue Outwards ; 

As affecting to see the Light, and so induce Squinting. 2763 
Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks, 1799 I. 263 She has been cured 
of.. squinting, by the Chevalier Taylor. 2799 Underwood 
Dis. Childhood (cd. 4) II. 248 pother, and a very com- 
mon blemish b that called Squinting. 2822 Good Study 
Med, III. 237 It b obvious, therefore, that strabismus 
may have three varieties:.. Habitual squinting.. .Atonic 
squinting... Organic squinting. 2852 CKRVJLUTZKMan.Phys, 
59s If, .the conformity of the two eyes be restored (as by 
the operation for the cure of squinting). xBSj Millington 
Are we to read backwards! 23 Squinting., is usually pro- 
duced by an abnormally flattened shape of the eyeball. j 

Squi'nting,///. <r. [f. Squint v.] 

1. Of persons, the eyes, etc. : Looking obliquely 
or with a squint ; affected with strabismus. 

161X CoTCR., Biglesse, a squinting wench. 2646 J. Hall 
Satire Poems (1006) 190 What rocks of diamonds presently 
arise In the soft quagmires of two squinting eyes. 1688 
Lond.Gaz. No. ^yjxl^ Sam Cowling.., a squat bow-legged 
squinting Fellow. 2756 Mrs. Calderwooo in Coliness Col- 
lect. (Maitland Club) 201 She was a little squinting beauty, 
vep^ well painted. 2807 Med. Jiml. XVII. 525 The focal 
points of direct vision 00 not ever correspond anatomically 
in squinting persons, 1848 Dickens Dombey xVi, He.. saw 
. .squinting faces leering in the squares and diamonds of the 
floorcloth, iZjgCassells Techn. Educ. 1 . 160/2 The patient 
again suppress^ the image of the squinting eye. 

T b. Looking opposite ways. Obs. rare, 

2598 Marston Sco. Villanie i. i. 173 Mylo doth hale 
Murder, Clodius Cuckolds, Marius the-gate Of squinting 
lanus shuts. i6^x Cleveland Poems 35 As in a picture, 
where the squinting paint Shews Fiend on thb side, and on 
that side Saint. 

2. Of looks, etc, : Characterized or accompanied 
by a sqnint or squints ; oblique. 

2600 Marlowe tr. Lucan i. 55 Whence thou shouldst view 
thy Roome with squinting beams. 27x3 Berkeley Guardian 
No. 4, They all agreed in a squinting look, or cast of their 
eyes towards a certain person in a mask. 2822 Good Study 
Med, 11 , 332 The ej’c has a look peculiarly oblique or 
squinting. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. i, A man with a 
squinting leer. 

3. That squints, in fig. senses of the verb. - 


1648 Fanshawe It Pastor Fido (1676) 258 With a strait 
look, a squinting heart; and least Fidelity where greatest 
was profest. Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 236 Those 

dark and squinting oracles, that came.. from the Prince of 
darkness and father of lies. 1693 Humours Toum 74 You 
are lash’d in a Preface with a squinting Reflection that looks 
a hundred ways at once. 2826 Lamb Conf. Drunkardln Elia 
(1869)393 Togivepleasure and be paid with squintingmalice. 
So Squi'ntingly cidv. 

*593 Nashe Christ's Tears Wks. (Grosart) IV. 181 0 why 
should 1 but squintingly glance at these matters, when they 
are so admirably expatiated by auncient Writers? :6ii 
CoTGR., Bigiement, squintingly, skenningly, askew. 1708 
Sewel ir, LoenSf asquint, squintingly. 2820 Hogg Adv. 
Basil Lee Tales (1866) 264 Her grayeyes softly and squint.* 
ingly turned on me. 

fSqxd ntlyf adv. Obs. [f. Squint afA/. + -ly 

In a squinting manner. Also fig, 

2655 Emmot Northern Blast 22 The people who are not 
of the same opinion with us, we look squinily upon them. 
a 2677 Barrow Treat, (1680)413 Looking squintly on others, 
or not well affected to them. 

t Sq[Ui‘ntness. Obs. [f. as next.] Strabismus. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Sirahism, the squintness in the 
eyes. i66x R. Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 417 Thestrab. 
isme, or squintness, caused by evil conformation, custome, 
or disease. 

t Sctui'nty;, a. 06s.—° [f. Squint <z.] Oblique. 

1S98 fi-ORio, Bicco, squintie, sidelin, crooked, twait, avirk. 

Squip, obs. f. Squib s 6. Sqiilr, var. Sqdibr v . 
ScLnirage (skwaia-redg). Also aquireage. [f. 
Squire s 6. + -age.] The body of country squires; 
a book containing a list or account of these. 

1837 J. Sinclair Li/i Sir y. Sinclair 1 . 187 Some one asked 
Mr. Bosville whether he intended purchasing ‘ the neie 
Baronetage?' — ‘ No,’ replied the humourist, ‘ 1 am waltiag 
till the Sguira^e comes out *, 187. Da Morgan Budget cj 
Paradoxes 46 The old French aristocracy would have been 
as prosperous at this moment as the English peerage and 
squireage. 

Sqniral (skwoia’ral), a. rare. [f. Squibb rI.] 
Of or belonging to, befitting, a sqnire ; squirely. 

X791 Anna Seward Lett. (i8rr) III. 99 The whole wide 
expanse is dotted over by white rough-cast cottages, aod 
here and there a village-spire and squiral chateau. 1B04 
Ibid. VI. 198 The residence of squiral opulence. 
Sg.uira‘lity. rarc—'^. = next (in sense b). 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy j. xviii, I would effectuaJly pro- 
vide, .. that such weight and influence be put thereby intotbe 
hands of the Squirality of my kingdom, as should counter, 
poise what, -my Nobility are now taking from them. 

Sc(niralty (skwaiaTalti). Also squirealty. 
[f. Squiral a. -h -ty.] a. The existence of squires 
as an institution, b. The body or class of squires, 
c. The position or status of a squire. 

cxZ$6 Denham Tracts (Folk Lore Soc.) I. _33a B seems 
to have referred to the golden age of squirealty, 
Ruskih Prxtcrita 1 . xi. 351 As a rule, the best of her [w. 
England’s] squirealty passed necessarily through Christ 
Church. 1888 P. Cushing Blacksmith 0/ Voe 1 . v. 144 It 
..went with the hall, and the crest,. .and other notes of 
squiralty. 

Squire (skwsj’j), sb. Forms : a. 3-7 sqnier 
(4 -are, 5 -ere), 3-6 squyer (4 sqyer, squyjer, 
5 nqvyjer), 4-5 Equyere (4 -eer), squynr; 4-5 
Bqwyer (5 sq-wier), sqwyar (5 Sc. sqwhyare), 
5-6 sqwyere; 4 sewyer, sowier, scoyer, 
skyrier, .Bkuyer (4-5 -ere), 5 skyer; 4suier, 
4-6 Bwyer, 5 8wier(e, -ar, ’ B. 4 squeyer, 4-5 
squeer ; Sc. 5 squear, sqiwear, square, 6 sqwere. 
7. 5 swyr, 6 Bwyxe ; 5 squir, 5-6 squyre, 6- 
squire. 5 . 7- ’squire, [ad. OF. esquier, escukr, 
etc., whence also the later form Esquire sby\ . 

1 . In the military organization of the later middle 
ages, a young man of good birth attendant upon 
a knight ( = Esquire i a) ; one ranking next to a 
knight under the feudal system of military service 
and tenure. 

• O. C1290 Bckei 2427 in S. Eng. Leg. 176 For.to honouti 

bis holi man |7ercamfolki-nov3;..Of Eorlesandofbarones 
and manic knijtes heom to; Of seriaunz and of squieri. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7801 He let gadeiy is kni3tes & is 
squiersalso. 23.. K.Alis. 6022 Theokyngisost.. amounted 
fyve hundred thousand Knyghiis.., wiihowie pages and 
skuyeris. 23.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 824 Kny5te2 & swyerez 
comen doun >enne. e 2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 362 Fro )>e 
hwe-st kny3te..to >e lowest sqvvycr J^at by war of office of 
bis state beri^ J>e swerde, * 4*4 RoH^ qf Parll. IV. 58/2 
The freest Knight or Squyer of the Revvme..may be put in 
prison. CX425 Eng. Cong. Irel. (1B96) 8 He hade purueied 
hyra of xxx« knyghtes and Ix skyers, e 2530 Lt». BewNEKS 
Arthur Lyt. Bryt. 134 He was served rychely with many 
goodly squyers, who dyd nothing elles -bur.. served bym 
alwayes. 2568 Grafto.n Chron. li. 296 The Lord James 
Audeley with the ayde of his foure squiers, fought alwayes 
in the chiefe of the battayle. 

$. a 2400 R, Gloucester’s Chron. 3878 (Harl. MS, 201), 
Boke kynges and duke-s, and cries echon, Barons and kny3te^ 
squeers monyon. c 1440 ipomydon 320 And euery man sayd 
to other there, ‘ Will ye se ke proude squeer, Shall serue my 
lady of kew-yncl * M 74 Acc. Ld. H, Treas.Scotl. 1. 69 For 
certane expenris maid, .vpon the squerc, the were man of 
the King of Denmarki^ 24^0 Exeh. Rolls Scott. X- 663 
Our iraist and velebelovit cosingis and counsailouris, clerkis, 
andsquearis. 

y. 1449 Poston Lett. 1 . 87 He harde sey of J. swyr of ij* c. 
marc be ^ere that [etc.], c 1450 Merlin xiii. 291 -Thei were 
wele armed, and.hadde on hattes of stile as squyres ^*sed 
in tho dayes. 25x5 Scottish Field (Chetham) 484 Many 
swyres full swiftelie were swapped to the deathe. a 2548 
Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 16 b, Owen Glendor a squire 01 
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Wales, perceluynp: the realme to be iTiquieled, . . entlsed and 
allured thewilde and vndiscrite Welshmen. 1595 Shaks. 
/vT, yohn 1. i. 177 Goe, Faulconbridge.., A landlcsse Knight 
makes thee a landed Squire. x6xx — Cyntb. 11. !ii. 128 A Hild* 
inqfora Liuorie,a SquiresCJotb, A Pantler. i68« Burnet 
Rights Princes v. 147 Those of the better sort in the pro%Tince5, 
that were bound to come and serve as Auxiliary Troops, which 
A-as the Original of the ^Titles of Squires^ and Gentlemen. 
X788GiBBON"i?£‘(r/. ^ /^Iviii. VI.65 Each knight wasattended 
to the field by four squires or archers on horseback. 1814 
Scott Lord cf Isles x. xxix, Where squire and yeoman, 
page and groom, Plied their loud revelry. 1859 Tennyson 
Merlin K 322, 1 once ■was looking for a magic weed, And 
found a fair young squire. 

t b. Placed after the snrname as a designation 
of rank. Obs* 

Chiefly in formal documents. 

X382 in Riley Mem, Lend, (1868) 456 [The said William 
Soys was attached to make answer to) Walter Begood, 
Squyer. c 1440 Bmt ir. 370 To hym come John Slandisch, 
Squyer. CX460 En^. Ret» Oseney (1913) 138 Come John 
Wilcotys, squier, and all his tenauntes of J>e Moore Barton. 
154* Knaresborough iPitls (Surtees) I, 81 iiole^ Thoiruis 
Middleton, squier, and John Pullajme, gentleman, super, 
visors, X586 Brasenose College Muniments 22. 7 Richard 
Pultenham Squier, prisoner in the King his Bench. 

c. A personal attendant or serv'ant ; a follower. 
Also Iransf 

c 1380 Wycuf U^’S. {1880) X48 pel passen grete men in here 
gaye pellure.,& tatrid soueyeres ic o)>erc meyne. CT386 
Chaucer So/n^n, T, 533 Now stood the lordes squier at the 
bord, That carf his mete. cx4to Master 0/ Game (MS. 
pigby 182) ii, Somtyme a gret hert hath an other felawe, Jjat 
is called his squyer, xS3x Dial, on Laws Eng. O iiij, The 
same is to be holden of a Captayne, that be shall be bounde 
for the offence of hys squyers. 1640 tr. Perdere's Rom. q/" 
Rom. 1. 204 They boorded the Pagans ship all three to- 
gether, leaving their Squires in guard of their bark. 1831 
hlACAULAY yohnson (x86o) 122 Boswell importuned 

him to attempt the adventure and offered to be his squire, 
183s W. Irving Tour Prairies 25 He must have the young 
Osage as a companion and squire in his expedition into the 
wilderness. 1887 RusKiN^/*rar/rr;Vrt II. 192 At Oxford, 
when it was thought becoming in a genlleman-commoncr to 
have a squire to manage his scout. 

+ d. In contemptuous use. 

Cf. irenclter-souire s.v. Trencher 1 7. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 62 Get trustie to tend them, not 
lubberlie squire, that all the day long hath his nose at the 
fire. 1S96 N ASHE Wks. (Grosart) III. 71 O 

scabbed scald squire (Scythian Gabrieli) as thou art. a t6t8 
Sylvester Tobacco battered 20 Wks. (Grosart) II. 267 
Indian Tobacco, when due cause requires j Not the dry 
Dropsie, of Phantastlck Squires, 
te. — Apple-squire. Obs. 
x6xq B, Jonson^^/s. ProL, Noclime breeds better matter, 
for your whore, Bawd, squire, impostor,,. Whose manners 
, .feed the stage, 16x7 Middleton & Fair Quarrel. 

IV. iv, When thou art dead, may twenty whores follow thee, 
that tfaou mayst go a squire to thy grave ! 1622 Breton 
Strange Nevjes Wks. (Grosart) II. d/2 Other kinde of close 
mates there are,. .and they are called Squiers, but they are 
onely of the order of the Apple. 

2 . Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology regarded as holding a position or rank 
similar to that of the mediseval sguire. 

Freq., esp. in or after Biblical use, with the literal sense 
‘shield-bearer’ or ‘armour-bearer*. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6279 King ne knight, suler ne suain, O 
)>ara come neuer a fote again. Ibid. 7717 pe squier bight 
abysai, bat to be tent com wit daui. 1382 Wyclif i Chron, 
X. 4 And Saul seyde to bis squyer, Drawee out thl swerd. 
0x400 Desir. Troyt)‘2‘z\ [They] were gouernet by a gome, ..A 
f>me squier & a fuerse,— -Eufemius he bight, c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacloun (Roxb.) 132 Abymalech .. saide thus til his 
sqwyere..out with thl swerde quod he and slee me hastily. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65 b/2 And his squyer wente to for 
hym & cryde ayenst them of Israhel. 1509 Fisher 7 Penit. 
Ps. Wks. (1876) 281 A squj’er also of kynge Saul- whan he^ 
sawe his lorde & mayster deed ..slewe hymselfe, 1582* 
Stanyhurst ^nels il (Arb.) 46 Then the squire emboldned 
dreadles thus coynedan aunswer. X648J. Beaumont 
XX. Ixxxi, Bacchus’s wrangling Squires, whose strange Con- 
test Was, who should prove the best at being Beast. 1692 
Dryden St. Euremont's Ess. 358 Except Ajax,. .there was 
no considerable Warriour, that had not his God upon his 
Chariot, as well as his Squire: the God to conduct his 
Spear, the Squire for the management of his Horses. X720 
Pope ///ad xx. 565 The squire, who saw expiring on the 
ground His prostrate master. 

3. i'a. Sqttireof (jor for) the body (pi hottsekold), 
an officer charged with personal attendance upon 
a sovereign, nobleman, or other high dignitary. 
Obs. Cf. Esquire sb.^ i c, 

^Used jestingly by Shaks. i Hen. IV. 1. ii. 27. 

*1450 Rolls of Parlt. V. 190/1 John Hampton Squier for 
Cure body. 1477 Exch, Rolls Scot/. IX. loi note^Q\xc lovit 
familiare squear of houshald Johne of Ballone. 1536 MS. 
Rail}/. D. ySo fol. 58 b, A new kay for the squyers of the 
bodj’s chambre. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 
286 Some Squire of the body to his Prelat, one that serves 
not at the Altar only, but at the Court cupboard. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Am:iger,..a Title of Dignity, pro- 
perly an Armour-bearer to a Knight, an Esquire, a Squire 
of the Body. 1825 Scott Betrothed ii, Two squires of his 
body, who dedicated their whole attention to his service, 
stood at the Prince’s back. 

.7^. and irons/. 1649 Fuller yust Man's Funeral 17 A 
gufltie conscience, that Squire of the bodie.alwayes officious 
to attend a malefactour. 1665 R. Head Eng. Ro^ue (1874) 
I. ix. 71 From what Dunghil didst thou pick up this Shake- 
rag, this Squire of the beSy? 

b. transf. In various humorous or jocular phrases. 
^Squire 0/ ike gimlet . a tapster. ^Squire 0/ the ^ad : see 
PadjA-2. "f Squire of the Ilaehet, i\. pimp. Obs. ' 
i6ti CoTOR., Escuyer trenchant^ a caruer, or squire of the 


mouth. 1636 Davekant Witt ii, Squires of the placket, wee 
know TOu thinke us. 1679 T. Jo«dak LmH. in Luster 20 
And a Drawer that Hath a good Pallat Shall he made Squire 
of the Gimlet. M. Pkioe Thief tf Cordelier u. There 

the hquire of .the Pad, and the Knight of the Post, Find 
^Imir 1 ains no more balk’d, and their Dopes no more crosu 

4 . A man, esp. a young man, who attends upon, 
accompanies, or escorts a lady ; a gallant or lover. 

Spenser F. D. n i. er Archimago- .eke himselfe had 
craitily deuisd I o be her Squire, and do her seruice well 
aguisd. a i6xs Bcau.m. & Fl. Wife for a Month l. i. Has 


A^hybiA. luiu u Ku ue ncr oquire, Ana dance attendance 
^ that Brats desire? X664 Cotton .S c/irrwi. iv. (1715) 77 
Turning strait his Eyes to Tyre, To look for Dido, and her 
Squire. 1676 Wycherley PL Dealer ii. E i v b, You are to 
pretend only to be her Squire, to arm her to her Law^’ers 
Chambers. 

^ b. Squire of dames or ladies^ one who devotes 
himself to the service of ladies or pays marked 
attentions to them. *{* Also allusively, a pimp or 
pander. 


1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. vh. 51 As for my name, it mistreth 
not to tell; Callme the SqujTcofDames, that mebeseemeth 
well. 1619 Fletcher Mens. Thomas 1. i, Val. What, the 
old ’squire of Dames still ! Hyl. Still the admirer of their 
goodness. 1624 Massinger ParL Love xv. Hi, And how, my 
honest squire o’ dames? xb^s.’^Emp. East 1. it, You are The 
squire of dames, devoted to the service Of gamesome ladies, 
..their close bawd. 1886 Illustr. Load. Hews 9 Jan. 31/2 
Such attentions as would have been considered marked even 
in a ‘ Squire of ladles x^oo R. H. Savage Brought to Bay 
yi. 105 It was no light-minded squire of dames who sat alone 
in the smoking.room. 

5 . Employed as a title and prefixed to the sur- 
name of a country gentleman, freq. forming part of 
his customary appellation. Now chiefly coUoq, 

Orig. applied to those haWng the rank of a squire in 
sense x : (cf. 1 b). 

1645 SvMONDS Diary (Camden) 169 The King lay at Bis- 
burj*,. .where Squire Gravcnor(as they call him) lives. x6^ 
W. Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 363 That great naturalist, Squire 
Boyl. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sen 456 The principal Offi- 
cers of the threeShips went ashore with ’Squire Hollidge. 
X76s^Footc Commissary i. Wks. i7<>9 II. 14 Our ’Squire 
Wou’d-be is violently bent u^n matrimony, c 1795 ? Burns 
Poem on Pastoral Poetry iv. Squire Pope but busks his 
skinklin patches O’ heathen tatters ! 2812 Crabbe Tales 
xii. I ’Squire Thomas flatter’d long a wealthy aunt. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown i, Here. .lived and stopped at home, 
Squire Brown, J.P. for the county of Berks. 1882 (see 
Squireship 2). 

b. A country gentleman or landed proprietor, 
esp. one who is the principal landowner in a 
village or district. 

Broom-smiire % see Broom sb. 6. 

y. 1676 Wycherley Plain Dealer Dramatis Pers, Jerry- 
Blackacre, a true raw Squire under Age,. .bred to the Law. 
X718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. 31 Oct. (1763) III. 120, 

1 think the honest English squire more happy, who verily 
believes the Greek wines less delicious than March beer. 
1771 Smollett Humph. CL 1. 17 And in the mean time I 
hobbled after the squire. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xiv, A bet 
or two. .placed me on an easy and familiar footing with 
all the young squires, except ThomcUff. 1855 Poultry 
Chron. II. 281/2 It was unanimously decided that ‘the 
squire*, who also was member for the borough, should be 
asked to act as patron. 187$ Hayward Love agst. World 

2 The old squire held bis bead high among the aristocracy 
of the county. 

b. X71X Addison Sped. No. 112 P7 *1116 Parson is ahrays 
preaching at the ’Squire, and the 'Squire, .never comes to 
Church. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 30 p 6, I was looked 
upon in every country parish as a kind of social bond be- 
tween tbe ’squire, Che parson, and the tenants. 2783 Crabbe 
Village 11. 55 Here too the ’squire, or ’squire-like farmer, talk. 
1826 in Sheridaniana 331 Sheridan \vas once on a visit to 
a great Norfolk 'Squire.^ X84X E, Miall Nonconf. 1 . 242 
Little ignorant puffy ’squires propose to blow themselves out 
to these dimensions. 

C, In various slang uses (see qnots.). 

(x688 Shadwxll {title), Tbe Squire of Alsalia.] <7^00 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Squire ^ Alsatia, a Man of For- 
tune, drawn in. .and ruin’d by a pack of poor,, .spunging, 
bold Fellows that liv’d., in White-Fryers. Ibid., The Squire, 
a Sir Timothy Treat-all; also, a Sap-pate... Squire, a 
rich Fool. X785 Grosb^/c/. VulgarT., Squire of Alsatia, 
a weak profligate spendthrift; squire of the company, one 
who pays the whole reckoning, or treats the company, called 
standing squire. 1834^ H- Ainsworth Rook-wood iv. ii, I 
must insist upon standing Squire {later edd. Sam] upon the 
present occasion. 

6. U.S. A Justice of the Peace; also, a lawyer 
or judge. 

1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 320 He is not in the least 
danger of receiving a rude or uncivil answer, even if he 
should address himself to a squire (so justices are called). 
1822 J. Flint Lett. fr. Asner. 243 Squire, the appellation 
designating a Justice of the Peace, or Magistrate, is com- 
monly retained for life, although out of office. 2859 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 442 Squire^ the title of magistrates 
and lawj’ers. In New England It is given particularly to 
justices of the peace and judges. In JPennsylvania, to jus- 
tices of the peace only, 

7 - Austr. (See quot.) 

2883 E. P. Rabisay Pood Fishes H. S. Wales 10 The car- 
nivorous SparidcB include the Schnapper, Pagrus unicolor, 
the immature young of which are known respectively as the 
‘squire ’ and red bream. 

8. aitrib. and Comb. a. Appositive, in early use 
chiefly in senses related to 3 a, as squire beadle (see 
Beadle 3), carver, fruiterer, priest, saddler', in 
recent use in sense 5 b, as sqttirefanner, -parson, 
-priest. 
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{a) 1601 F. Tate Housek. Ordin. Edw. // (2876) 13 The 
squire fruiterer shal receve electuaries, confections, and other 
spiceries. i6xs,Caution.Book ofBalliol Coll. (MS.) fol. 21 
1 John Bell in the University of Oxon Squirebedle. 26x8 
S tow's S un>. 184 M. Thomas Cure, Sadler, and Squire Sadler 
to Queen Elizabeth. 2643 Plain English 14 They . . have 
made good Squire Priests prophesie. 2686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. 227 From whence other Officers carry’d em [sc. dishes] 
before the Squire-carvers. 

{b) xZf^TnKZKE^h\' Pendenmsxxxl, The wine-merchants’, 

. . solicitors', squire-farmers’ daughters. 1863 A. Blomfielo 
Mejti. Bp. Blomfeid I. iv. 204 The treatment of the mere 
curate,.. and of the independent squire-parson of go^ 
family. 2888 Dowden Transcripts 280 The Chartist-peer, 
the lord-loving democrat, tbe squire-priest, 

b. Misc., as tBquive-hart (see quot. and sense 
I c, quot. c 1410); equire-errant, a squire who 
acts like a knight-errant ; hence squire-errant vb., 
-errantry; squire-trap, a soft spot or piece, of 
ground into which one may sink while' riding after 
hounds. 


2607 ToreELL Four/. Beasts 135 Vntlll he see. .the great 
Hart hauing..his little squier-nart to attend him. 2733 
Fielding Don Qutx. in Eng. il i, The extreme difficulties 
..of knight-eiTantr>’..and of ’squire-errantry. Ibid. ii. vi, 
I hate your squire-errants that carry arms about them. 
Ibid. Ilf. ix, Ah, sir, I have been a squire-erranting to some 
^rpose. 2859 G. A. Lawrence Sword ff Gown iu 14 Old 
Heathfield, who, when he is up to his girths in a squlre-trap, 
never halloas * ware bog till five or six more are in it. xB6i 
Whyte Melville Market Hath. 88 Miss Dove was fast 
luring him into a country which. .was verj’ cramped and 
blind, full of ‘doubles’, ‘ squire-traps ’, and other pit-falls 
for the unwary*. 

Squire, obs. f. Squabe sb. ; var. Swibe Obs. 
Sl^uire (skwai^i), v. Forms; 4, 6 squier, 5 
squyer (swyer), sqwier, 6 squyre, 6- squire, 8 
'squire, [f. Squibe jA] 

L trans. Of a man : To attend (a lady) as, or 
after the manner of, a squire ; to accompany, con- 
duct, or serve as escort to ; to escort. (Freq, in 
the 17th and 1 8th c.) a. With adverbs and preps. 

c X3M Chaucer Wife's Prol. 305 And for he squiereth me 
bothe vp and doun, Yet bastow caught a fals suspecioun. 2588 
E. D. iCIth Idyl Theocritus A 4, When I as ^^she^, squirde 
you [i.e. Galatea] all the wale. x6o6 Dekker Seven Deadly 
Sins Wks. (Grosart) II. 45 Hee walkes and downe the 
streetes squiring old Miduiues to anie house. i56SSkad- 
WELL Sullen Lovers v, Will you please to squire me along? 
17XX Swift yrnl, to Stella x Oct., I ^uired his lady out of 
her chaise to-day, and must visit her in a day or two. X75X 
Eliza Heyivood Betsy Thoughtless L 56 [She] suffered her- 
self to be.. squir’d about to all public places, eliber by the 
rake, tbe man of honour, tbe wit, or tbe fooL zSxx Soott 
Kenilw. iv, Manhood enough to squire a moud dame-citizen 
to the lecture at Saint Antonlin’s. 1857 Dickens Dorrit ii. 
vi. 373 Mr. Sparkler humbly offered bis arm. Miss Fanny 
accepting it, was squired up the great staircase.^ ^x866 K. 
Chambers Ess. Ser. 11. 93 He was. .fond of., visits from 
bdies, whom, .he would squire about his garden. 

transf x686 Goad Celesi. Bodies ni. iii. 456 That [star] 
of 1365, .was squired In by a Comet, 
b. Without const. 


X530 Palscr, 731, 1 squier, I wayte upon,^e batlle attend- 
ance. Ibid., Is he your servant, he can squyre you as well 
as ever you were in your lyfe. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
out of flum. Dram. Pers., His chiefe exercises are taking 
the Whiffe, squiring a Cockatrice. 1639 Mayne City Match 
11. vi, A Gentleman of valour who has been In Moore-fields 
often. .to squire his sisters. 77x692 Shadwell Volunteers 
n. L (1693) 20 Pray if you see my Daughter, do you Squire 
her. 1732 Swift To Gay Wks. 1751 IV, l j68 To ’squire a 
royal girl of two years old. 2^52 Smollett Per. Picklelxxx, 
Not a lady of fashion in the kingdom scrupled . . to be squired 
by him. 2800 A. Carlyle Autobiog. 187 Lady (Catherine 
Lyon, whom 1 squired that night, and with whom I danced. 
xBss Kingsley Wesiw. Ho! xii, ‘Escort me, sir.' ‘It is 
but too great an honour to squire the Queen of Bideford,* 
said Carj*, offering his hand. 1887 T, A. Trollope What 
I resnember 1 . xii. 254, 1 have since squired many fairer and 
younger dames. 

transf. 1838 Mrs. Bray Trad. Devonsh. 1. 214 Some 
ladies who are not afraid of smgularity, will occasionally 
squire one another when they are in want of a beau. 2896 
Westm. Caz. 28 Apr. 5/2 Sir Richard Webster, squired by 
Mr. Cuffe and Mr. Angus Lewis, made his appearance also 
in good time. 

t c. transf To act or serve as an escort or guard 
to ; to convoy. Obs. 

(2x578 Lindesay (Pitscoltie) Chron. Seo/. (S.T.S.) I. 366 
The king of France.. gart.. prepair schips and gallayls-.to 
squyre tbe king of Scottland his sone and his ’douchter 
throw the sie. 1599 Nashe Lenten Wks. <Grosart) 

V. 249 Robin hoode and little Iohn..me industrious and 
carefull to squire and safe conduct him in. 2632 Holla^nd 
Cyrupxdia 175 To imagine that we ought to entertaine 
others for the guard and safetie of our persons, and be not 
a guard to squire and defend ourselves. ^ 

2. intr. With it : To act as a squire ; to play the 
squire ; to rule or domineer over as a country squire. 

2672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i.6q It were a wild thing for 
me to Squire it after this Knight. f739 ^ ritv* 
Dedekindus' GroHanus 01 Survey the Great, m 
Town, or Court, Who 'squire or lord U o cr the , 

3. traus. To entitle or call ‘ Squire or ‘ • 

i83.Tenkvson in Ld. H.Tenns-son^"'- The 

litleTpage may b= simply ‘Poems By Alfred TenaJ-soo 

(don’t let the printer squire me). -/..n,! ^ 

Squireaicli (skivai.-nuk), 

[Back-formation from S«cii!eaf.ohv, 

etc.] A member of the squirearchy ; a sqnire as a 


local magnate. 

countj-. 1848 - Caxtcm u 11 


The wealthier but less 
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ix, The proudest of the neighbouring squirearchs always 
spoke of us as a very ancient family. 1893 Meredith Lord 
Onnont ii, Aldermen not at the feast, squirearchs not in 
the saddle, 

b, adj, Squirearchal. rare, 

• 1893 Temple Bar Mag, XCVII. 244 Portly and squire- 
arch was her spouse. 

Sg,tlireairclia>l (sk\v3i«ra'jkal),a. Also squir- 
archal. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or belonging to, 
characteristic of, the squirearchy or a squirearch. . 

Clark (185s) gives squirarchtalj and Worcester (i860, 
citing Clark) squirarcheat, 

a. 1838 Lyttoh Alice iv. x, We were all a squirearchal, 
farming, George the Third kind of people 1 1W4 Reader 
8 Oct, 458/2 Deep, indeed, is the satire on the squirearchal 
administration of justice. 1867 Fitzgerald 7/ Brooke St, 
II. I Sir John had been carried to his resting-pface with all 
the pomp of squirearchal show. 

i3. 1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 146 A certain fashionable, 
knowing, half-squirarcha) air. 1889 Miss Betham-Edwards 
A, Voting p. XXX, Nothing can be more squirarchal than 
the well-wooded park. 1897 H. S. Cowper Register Bk, 
Hawkshead p. Ixxvi, Many representatives of the squir- 
archal families. 

Sq[nirea'rchical, a. Also squirarohical. [f. 
as prec. + -lOAU] =prec. 

1845 Tail's Mag, XII. 67 The first move in the last cam- 
paign against squirearchical domination. 1855 Housek, 
IVds. XII. 172 The class I mean are respectably descended 
from old squirearchical families. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag 
iii, A large-built, well-dressed man of military bearing and 
most squirarchical proportions. 

' Squirearchy (skwaia*rajki). Also a. ’squire- 
archy, squire-archy. /3. squirarchy, ’aquir- 
archy. [f. Squiue sb, after hierarchy^ monarchy y 
etc. The spelling -with e has been by far the more 
usual.] 

1. The collective body of squires, landed pro- 
prietors, or country gentry; the class to which 
squires belong, regarded especially in respect of 
its political or social influence, 

0. 1804 spirit Public Tmls, VIII. 55 We look to the 
admiration and support of the Squirearchy of Old England. 
1854 Warter Last of O, Squires xyi. 267 He had lived 
amongst the old squirearchy of the midland counties. 1899 
Baring-Goulo Bk, of IVest I, ii. 40 A very large number 
of old mansions, belonging to the squirearchy of Elizabethan 
days, remain. 

18x9 Syd, Smith in Edin. Rev, March 308 The new 
class of punishments which the Squirarchy have themselves 
enacted against depredations on game. i 85 x FitzGerald 
Lett, (1889) I, 277 We arc split up into the pettiest possible 
Squirarchy, who want to make the utmost of their little 
territory. 

b. without article. 

18J58 Bailzy Age 5 Law, army, navy, physic, slate and 
squirearchy. 1885 fUustr, Lend, Mews 14 Feb. 184/ 1 Keep- 
ing upon good terms with Squirearchy. 

C. A class, body, or number of squires. 
x8^o Examiner jSg/i A gorgeous aristocracy, a pampered 
squirarchy, and a magnificent parson-archy. 1853 W, Jeroan 
Autobiog, IV, 146 The .surrounding Cheshire gentry, about 
the.. best informed squirearchy in the kingdom. 2875 Green 
Sliort Hist, iv. § 2. 167 To check this growth of a squirearchy 
.the statute provided [etc.]. 

2. The position or dignity of a squire, rare. 

x8s4 Warter Last of O. Squires xii. 128 Always ready to 

explode when thwarted in his squirearchy, he not only could, 
but did, look inward continually. 

3. Rule or government by a squire or squires. 

x86x Pycroft Agony Point (1862) 127 The form of polity 

in Brendon was a kind of Squirearchy. 

Sqtliredoin (skwsi^udsm). [f. Squibb sb. + 
-DOM. Cf. Esquibedom.] 

1. The dignity, position, or status of a squire. 

1650 B. DiscoUim, 34 The utmost title we must now expect, 
is a Gentleman ; it may be if we straine hard, we may hap 
to vent a few Squiredome.s. 2838 Lytton Alice iv. x, I 
suppose you have been enjoying the sweet business of a 
squiredom. 2842 FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 88, 1 always 
direct to you as ‘ Mr. Barton ' because I know not if Quakers 
ought to endure Squiredom. 1897 Ld. H. Tennyson Mem, 
Tennyson I. v. 138 His son Charles Tennyson d’Eyncourt 
pressed to be installed in the squiredom. 

2. The body of squires; squires collectively. 

2842 Blackw. Mag LI. 147 Groves, pheasantries, pineries, 

and the other fine things of modern squiredom. 2^7 Ibid. 
LXI. 424 He never hunted. .with the squiredom of the 
country. 2874 Lisle Carr yudith Ctuynne I, i. 27 That 
tall.. man.. was an indubitable stranger, far removed from 
the ranks of ordinary squiredom. 

Sg^tdreen (skwoiorrn). [f. Squire sb.-^-reeny 
Ir. Gael, -tn diminutive sufii.x.] A petty squire; 
a small landowner or country gentleman. 

' The first group of quots. illustrates the orig. Irish usage. 

(a) 1809-22 KIar. Edgew'orth Absentee vii, Squireens 
are persons who, with good long leases or valuable farms, 
possess incomes from three to eight hundred a year, who 
Keep a pack of hounds, take out a commission of the peace 
[etc,]. 2825 Ix)CKHArt in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) II, 297 
Warned by a Mr. Hutcheson (apparently a squireen) not to 
travel on the Drogheda road after 7 p.m. 1846 J. Keegan 
Leg, Poems iiqoj) 421, 1.. said I would no longer be a slave 
to any squireen of them alL 2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 
II. 314 The ‘half-sirs* or ‘squireens’, a class peculiar to 
Ireland, are, I believe, unknown now. 
attrib. 2842 Lever C. O'Malley x. There were scores of 

i834^MEmviN Angler in Jfales II. 264 A young lout 
of a squireen took yesterday, with worms,,, thirty pound of 
trout in one rapid. 1878 tr. Dumas' Three Musketeers ii, 
A reserve of courage, wit, and shrewdness,^ which often 
makes a Gascon squireen better off than the richest gentle- 


man of other provinces. 2898 J. A. Gibbs Cotswold Village 
67 Hunting, shooting, coursing, and sometimes fishing are 
enjoyed by most of these squireens. 

Hence Squiree'ness, a female squireen, 
i&qz Contemp, ^Rev, XX. xo6 Can we not endeavour to 
dissociate the Irish nation from those Hibernian squireens 
and sqmreenesses? 

Scinirehpod (skwsi.-jhnd). [f. Squire ji.] 

1. The position or status of a squire or esquire ; 
squireship. Also used as a title. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 91 To which Purpose he 
brings his Squirehood and Groom to vouch. 1711 Swift 
Lett. King at Arms Wks. 1841 II. 70/2 If this should be 
the test of squirehood, it will go hard with a great number 
of my fraternity. 1801 Spirit Pub. Jmts. V. 376 The rage 
of Squire-hood is now so universal, that one of my humble 
race, a simple Gent, is hardly to be met with in his Majesty’s 
dominions ! 1814 Scott Chivalry (1874) 34 The sumptuary 
laws of squirehood were not particularly attended to. 

2. 'I'he body of squires ; the squirearchy. 

1792 Burke Criee. (1844) III. 438 In the governing people, 
the old false principles were quite worn out. In the squire, 
hood, the pretence of them.. still existed. 1831 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 331 Neither the squirehood nor 
the priesthood can persuade anybody to prop open his gates, 
that the pigs may run into his potato-field. 1850 Scarcill 
Eng. Skeich-Bk.6 Both these gentlemen had their intimacies 
among the squirehoods of their respective neighbourhoods. 

Sq.uireless (skwoiaules). a, [f. Squire sb, + 
-LESS.] Unattended by a squire ; having no squire 
or landed proprietor. 

1838 S. Rogers Italy ir. lo And thou, Sir Knight, hadst 
traversed hill and dale, S5uire-le<vs, ^ 2887 Macm, Mag. 
Nov. 60 The vicar of a squirelcss parish denounces Dives 
with absolute impunity. 2897 IVestm, Gaz. 9 Mar, 2/2 
Some other school may get less Imoney] to enable the 
squtreless school to go on. 

Sqnirelet (skwaia-ilet). [f. as prec. + -let.] 
A petty squire or small landowner; a squireling. 

2832 Carlyle Misc, (1857) III. 56 A Scottish squirelet, 
full of gulosily and gigmanity. 1862 — Fredk, Gt. xii. xiii. 
(1872) 1 V. 288 A man born poor : son of some poor Squlrelet 
in the Uuppin Country. 2892 G. Peacock Narrissa Brendon 

I. 82 The little squirelets of the county would be proud to 
know him. 

Sg[iure-lili:e, tmd adv. [Squire sA] 

A. adj. Like a squire or that of a squire. 

2749 Fielding Tom Tones xii. ii, The two squires met, 
and m all squire-like greeting saluted each other. 2783 
Cradoe Village ii- SS Here too the squire, or 'squire-hke 
farmer, talk. 

B. adv. In the manner of a squire or attendant ; 
humbly, submissively* rare’"'^, 

2605 Shaks. Lear ji. iv. 217 , 1 could as well be brought 
To knee his Throne, and Squire-like pension beg, To keepe 
base life a foote. 

. Sq;uireling (skwsia’jHg). [f. Squire sb,} 

1. A petty squire ; a squirelet. 

x68* T, Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 80 (1713) II. 5142 
Great Care Is desired in the Matter, because the Squirelings 
need the Commodity fxc. wit] e.xtreamjy. 2843 F, E, Paget 
IVarden of Berkiugholi 31 The very thing lo suit the idle 
tastes of a shooting, boozing squireling. ^ 2855 Tennyson 
Maud i. XX, ii, Our ponderous ^utre will give A grand 
political dinner To half the squirelings near, 1886 Sat, 
Rev. 22 Dec, 789 She succumbed to the blandishments of a 
pecunious squireling. 

2, A young; squire. 

2834 Tail's Mag, I. 439 The country squire.. despatches 
his squireling to a neighbouring grammar-school. 2834 New 
Monthly Mag, XLI. 327 The academic squireling would 
have been promenaded over half Europe. 

S^uirely (skwoi^uli), a, [f. as prec. + -lt ^,] 
Of, belonging or relating to, a squire or the squire- 
archy; befitting a squire. 

2622 Shelton Quix, 1. 1. iv. One verj^fit for this purpose, 
and Squirely function, belonging to Knighthood. 2620 Ibid, 

II. II. xxviii. 188 Thou Preuaricalor of the Squirely Laws of 

Knight-Errantry. 2834 Frasers Mag. X. 126 He looked 
on the squirely family of Mr, Scott of Harden as the head 
of his house, 2850 Tail's Mag, XVII. 423/2 Some rural 
squirejy squabble, Review of Rev, 15 July 36/2 Estates 

of squirely magnitude are sought. 

adv. rare, [f. as prec. + -LY 
In the manner of. or befitting a .squire. 

ci^oo Rom. Rose 7425 Hxs looking was.,meke and ful 
peesible. About his necke he bar a Bible, And squierly forth 
gan he §on. 

Sq.uiresliip (skwui®ujip). [f. Squire sb.-i- 
-SHIP. Cf. Esquikeship,] 

1. The state, position, or dignity of a squire or 
esquire; squirehood. 

26x3 Overbory Charact.^ Common Lawyer Wks. (1856) 85 
Then he begins to sticke his letters in his ground chamber- 
window; so that the superscription may make his squire-ship 
transparent. 1620 Shelton Quix. ii. iv,xxv,What profithast 
thou reaped by this thy Squireship? 1698 Farquhar Love 
4- a Bottle v. lii, 1 had only a mind to convince you of your 
squireship. 2730 Swift Lett. ^Vks, 1841 II. 633 By the 
terror of squireship frighting roy agent to take what you 
graciously thought fit to give. 2799 Spirit Pub. Triils, III. 
279 Is not this enough to sicken us of Squireship. z868 
Lanier Poems, Tacquerie ix. 137 Thou art first Squire to 
that most puUsant knight, Lord Satan, who thy faithful 
squireship long Hath watched, 
b. The estate of a squire. 

1824 R. PoLLOK in p. Pollok Life 236 He was more like an 
heir to a country squireship than a student in theology. 

2., The personality of a squire. Chiefly with 
possessive pronouns. 

2786 Burns On dining with. Ld, Daer ii, When mighty 
Squireships of the quorum, Their hydra-drouth did sloken ! 


2828 Scott F. M, Perth xxiv, And now, Buncle,..your 
valiant squireship knows your charge. 1882 Pall Mall G 
15 July 6/1 The waggonette of Squire Calthorpe..is driven 
up, bearing his squireship’s butler, gardener, and groom. 
Sg.niress (skwaisTes, skwaisres), sb, [f. as 
prec. + -ESS 1 , Cf. Esquiress.] A female squire ; 
the wife of a squire or country gentleman. 

Freq. in 19th c., esp. coupled with squire, 

2823 T. Moore Fables Holy Alliance 176 The Squires and 
their Squiresses all, With young Squirinas just come out. 
2834 Ritchie IVand, Seine 68 An attorney’s wife who 
.suddenly finds herself.. the squiress and lady of the manor 
x88o Burgon Twelve Good Men (2888) II. 35 The squiress 
who was also the Lady-Bountiful of the village. 

So Sgulress v, intr, (with /V), to play the 
squiress. rare^^. 

1786 Anna Seward Lett, (18x1) 1. 109 Your old acquaint- 
ance,., who married a Warwickshire squire,.. squiresses it 
with much loquacious importance. 

S^uiret (skwaia-ret), [f. as prec. +-ET.] A 
squirelet, squireling. 

^ x8^8 Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 372 He had u many a town 
in England assumed the character of a spruce, knowing 
squiret. 2842 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 82 Whom he 
..considered perfect models of squirets. 

Squire- wise, obs. form of Squareivise adv. 
t Squi’rgliting, a. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 
x6o2 Contention betw. Lib. ej* Prod, Prol.^ As for the quirks 
of sage Philosophic, or points of squirgliting scurrilitie. 

Squiri'ferous, a, [Irreg. f. Squire sb.'] Par- 
taking of the character of squires. 

2796 Charlotte Smith Marchmotti I. 203 Squiriferous 
Parsons, young men in orders, who .‘shoot, hunt, etc, 
Squinlitie, obs. variant of Scuhrilitv. 
Squiri'ua. nonce-word. [f. Squire sb, + 
-INA k] The daughter of a squire. 

1823 [see Squiress]. 

Squi'ring, vbl, sb. [f. Squire v.] The action 
of attending as a squire or escort. 

2599 B. JoNSOM Cynthia's Rev, Palinode, From squiring 
to tilt-yards, play-houses, pageants, and all such publique 
places. 2639 Mayne City-Match iii. iv, I will cut your 
wizzel, And spoil your squiring in the dark. iZ$^Athenxum 
22 Mar. 349 Hand-kissings and effeminate squlrlngs of 
ladies. 

Sq^nirish (skwsio-rij), a, [f. Squire sb, + -ish.] 

I 1 1. (See quot.) Obs.—^ 

j a 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Squirisk, foolish ; also one 
that pretends to Pay all Reckonings, and is not strong 
enough in the Pocket. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a squire. 

*7SS Smollett Quix, Pref. (2803) I. 8 Sancho Panza, in 
whom 1 think are united all the ^uirish graces. x88x 
Duffield Don Quix, i. cxxli. Plain attire and squirish 
speech. 

3. Having the deportment, appearance, or char- 
acter of a country squire. 

1814 in Parr's Wks, (2828) VIII. 366 Nothing squirish, 
though so great a country gentleman. 2826 Weslm, Rev, 
VI. 263 When lords were still more lordly, and squires still 
more squirish than they are at present. 2883 K. G.^ White 
W. Adams 67 He’s settled down into a mere squire, and 
bos grown burly and squirish. 

Comb, 2855 F. Francis Newton Dogvnne (x888) 260 
Various yeoman-like and squirish-looking gentlemen. 

S^uirism (skwsia’riz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
Squiredom. 

• 1829 W, S. Rose Lett, I. 97 A trait of genuine squirlsm 
in the life of Obizzo. 1843 J, Sterling in Carlyle Lif (1851) 
II. xiii. 327 Squirism had already, in that day, become the 
caput mortuum that it is now. 

Sgruirk. [Imitative.] a, A half-suppressed 
lau^. b. A sharp squeaking sound. 

1882 ‘F. Anstey* Vice Versa iv. 64 Little gurgles and 
‘ squirks ’ of laughter. 2902 P. Fountain Mts. i5- Forests S. 
Amer. ix, 260 [A^ thrush] occasionally uttering a squirk lo 
attract my attention. 

+ Bquirle. Obsr"^ [A comb, of lec Leek sb, 
(cf. ME.^((zrAgarlick), with obscure first element.] 
A plant of the leek-kind. 

A 2400 Siockh. Med, MS, iL 616 in Anglia XVIII. 322 
Garlec he ton, lec he toher, Squirle is he greie broher. 

Squirm (skwaim),. sb, [f. the vb.] a. A 
squirming or writhing movement ; a wriggle, b. 
Nant, A twist in a rope. 

2839 Havana (N. Y.) Republican 22 Aug. (Thornton), 
[The whale gave] a squirm, and roll’d over and over. 2867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 648 Squirm, a wriggling motion 
like that of an eel Also, a twist in a rope. 2883 Barinc- 
Gould y. Herring IL xxiii. 39 The squirms and languish- 
ings of the redeyelashed heiress . . were grotesque. 

Squiimi (skworm), v, [app. imitative.] 

\,inlr. To wriggle or writhe ; a. Of reptiles, 
etc. Chiefly . £4-5*. and dial, 

• 2692 Ray .S*. 4- E, C. Words 1x5 To Squirm, to move very 
nimbly about, after the manner of an EeL It is spoken of 
an Eel, 1743 Catesby Nat, Hist. II. 47 This harmless 
snake frequents the branches of Trees and very nimbly 
squirms among the leaves. 1828 Webster s.v., Squirm., 
signifies to move as a worm. 2859 Hawthorne Transform, 
(2878) 156 He should press his foot hard down upon the old 
serpent,., feeling him squirm mightily. 2885 H. C. McCook 
Tenants Old Farm 389, I have seen specimens.. hanging 
by a thread and squirming, bending and snapping their 
bodies in. the oddest ways. 

fg. 2883 pall Mall G, 5 May 4/2 If you w.int definite 
ideas [about vermin] that will squirm in your brain for a 
lifetime. 

b. Of persons. 

2756 Clubce Misc, Tracts, Physiognomy (2770) I. 24 Let 
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them squirm about as much as they wHI, and struggle to 
support their heads from sinking. iB6o Houies Pro/. 
Brc^/‘i. J77 They find out tlicrcd.handcd.. undergraduate 
of bucolic antecedents as he squirms In his comer. 1879 
G. Macdonald 1.x. 154 At length he could.. bear 
his thirst no longer, and, squirming roundon the floor, crept 
softly losv’ards the other end of the loft. 1890 Huxley in 
igth Cent. XXVII. 9 These poor little mortals who have not 
even the capacity to do anything but squirm and squall, 
c. Of things. 

187* RoutUdge's Ev. Boys Ann. 25/r If there are a few 
trees near, and^ the long leafless twigs of one of them 
twitters and ^uirms against the window panes. Acr. 
Henson in Ey/tiiBgg) J 1. 220 Leighton said be found it vain 
to try' to remember the turns and angles at which these 
branches squirmed about. 1905 CatherineI. Dodd 
EngUsh-iusman 78 The sausage squirmed, spluttered, and 
sang as the lively flames leapt around it. 

2. To move, proceed, or go with a wriggling or 
writhing motion. Const, with advs. and preps., 
as nJo7ig^fonvard^ in, out, rottnd, to, up. 

1759 Coittpl. Lrtt.^.opter (ed. 6) 224 Mrs. Langford., 
puddled herself into a minuet, and squirmed round and round 
the room. x83a Cent. Mag. July348/j If you insist upon 
going to the end. you must squirm along on all fours. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 186/2 The shark squirmed out, thrash- 
ing about and snapping its jaws. 1891 C. Lu Morgan 
SketeJus 2x5 Wriggling and squirming up a dark green 
vertical wall. 

3. y7^.To be painfnlly affected or sharply tonched 
by something; to writhe under reproof, sarcasm, 
or the like. 

1B04 [see the vhl. sh.\ 1849 Knkkerh. Mag. Jan. 64 The 
gambler ‘squirmed' under the gospel truth; yet. .he con- 
trived to sit the sermon out, 1894 G. M. Fens In Alpine 
Valley I 36 I’ll write my Lord . .such a letter as shall make 
him squirm. 

4. trails. ‘With out\ To utter yvith a squirm. 

1889 Gunter That Frenchman xxu 286 Here ZamarofF 

squirms out; *Do I look like a man who would kill any- 
thing?’ 

Hence Squirming vbL sb. andj5^/. a. 

1804 Balance Dec 410 (Thornton), Some of the late 
%nctorioas party have discovered *s9uirmings of resentment. 
2858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakj.-t. (18831 96 A terrible 
squirming and scattering of the . .popubtion. 2887 Spectator 
IS Oct. 2378 The British will, after many delays and much 
squirming, ultimately pay the money. 1859 Haw-thor-ne 
Transform, xv. What a spirit is conveyed into the ugliness 
of this strong, writhing, 'squirming dragon under the Arch- 
angel's foot 1 285s Comh. Mag. Inly 46 When a great 
nation.. i.s stirred and shaken., we all know what squirming, 
slimy things run forth helter-skelter. 2885 HarpeAs Mag. 
Jan. 225/2 A squirming alligator some three feet long. 

Squirmy (sk-wSumi), a. [f. Stjuinu v-l 
1 Given to sqninning or wiithinf; ; wriggly. 
x8^6 Haliburton Clachm. Ser. T. xv, It makes them as 
squirmy as an eel. xfycA Macm. Mag. Sept. 8x0 You've got 
to put horrid squirmy things on to books 
2, Of the nature of a squirm. 

2885 Mrs. C. PRAEO.<^^«iViVf I. iL 29 You can drive away 
the queer, squirmy sensation that has taken hold of me. 
S^tliro'Cracy. rare, [f. Squire + -ocbacv.] 
^Squibeabchy. 

283^ Taifs Mag.l. 276 How little ofeommunity of interest 
. .exists between the people and the Squirocracy. 2890 
C. Martyn if. Phillips 159 Half a dozen prominent and 
elderly squires dominated it (Concord, Mass J.. .The squiro- 
cracy naturally sympathized with the slavocracy. 

y. Also aquir. [var. of Skibr v.J 
traits. To throw or cast with a rapid whirling or 
skimming motion. Also •\vith away. 

2720 Addison Tatter No. 249 Having taken me (ashil. 
ling) in his Hand, and cursed me, he squirred me away from 
him as far as he could fling me. 2712 Budcell No. 77 

F I, I saw him squirr away his Watch a considerable iva^into 
the Thames. 2803 Couper Tourf/i cations I. 102, I .^uirred 
the card Into the fire. 2847 Halliw. s. v., Boj’S sguir pieces 
of tile or fiat stones across ponds or brooks to make what 
are denominated Ducks auk drakes. 1876 IVhitby Gloss. 
173 Shelv'd, or Squirr d, whirled a>^*ay ; squandered- 
Sg.uirrel (skwi*rel), Forms; a. 5 squire!, 
sqwirel, squyrel(l, -elle, -ylle, sqvyrelle, 6 
squirell, 8 north, dial, swirl ; 5 squyrrel, 6 
-ell, 6-7 squirrell (7 sqirrell), -ill, -ile, 7 -U, 
skuyrrell, 9 north, dial, swirrel; 5- squirrel. 

h squerel, 5-6 -ell(e, 5 sqwerylle, 9 north, 
dial, swerill ; 7 squeirel, -ell, 9 dial, squerril. 

5 scorel, scurelle, .SV. sk^el (6 skarale). 
[ad. AF. esquirel, OF. esquireul, escureul, -ol, etc. 
(raod.F. icurenil), = Prov. escttrols, Sp. esquirol, 
med.L. {e)scurellus, scurellius, scurioluSf diminu- 
tives from pop. L. *scnrius, for L. sciurus, ad. Gr. 
OKiovpos, app. f. OKia shade + oupd tail. 

The pron. (skwiTel) is not recognized by the earlier lexico- 
graphers of the 19th cent, who vary between (skweTcl) and 
(skwirrel).) 

1. One or other of various species of slender, 
graceful, agile rodents (characterized by a long 
bushy tail, furry coat, and bright eyes), belonging 
to the genus Sciurus, or to the widely-distributed 
sub-family Sciurina including this ; esp. the com- 
mon species Sciurus vulgaris, native to Britain, 
Europe, and parts of Asia. 

a. 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 2402 There m>*ght nienne 
does and roes y.se And of squjTcls ful great plente. From 
bowe to bow’c alwaye lepimg. cisBt — Pari. Foules 296 
(Camb.l, Squyrells & bestes smale of geniU kynde. ^24^ 
Mavndev, (1839) xix, 206 Tbet wolde lepen als lightly in 
to Trees. -as it were SqajTclIes. 2483 Cath. AngL 357/- 


A SqujTclle,..x/n»^r/7/a2. 1530 Palsgr. 275/1 Squyrrell a 
i^tsl, escureyl,acuireau. ^2592 Csess Pembroke's 

«fl5^*^^t*^'****’ lambes and rabbots sweetlie rune at base, 
” bust highest trees the litlc ^uiriles clime. 2624 Capt. 
Smith V irginia it. 27 Their Squirrels some are neare as great 
as oar stoIImi sort of witdc Rabbets, some blackish or biacke 
and white, but the most are gray. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 111. 12 Its Muzle is rounci and of a Flesh- 
coloiH, and hath a Tail like a Squirrel. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
ly. I, lliey climbed high Trees, as nimbly as a Squirrel. 2784 
C^wpER Task VL 3x5 'l*he squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of 
P*^y» *8x5 Shelley 100 The doves and squirrels 

would partake From hh innocuous hand his bloodless food. 
2B55 OrPs Circle Sci., Org. Plat. III. 4^ In the United 
States of America,.. Squirrels abound to an extraordinaiy' 
extent, and often cause great loss to the farmer. cx88o 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. III. Zj Squirrels appear to be strictly 
monogamous, pairing for life, and constantly inhabiting the 
same dwelling. 

fl. 14.. CkaucePs Pari. Foules 196 (Hark), SquerelUs 
smale, and bestes of gentil kynde. 2423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. 
civ. The lytill squerell, full of besynesse. 1555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 215 As It weare a grehounde shulde ouerturne a 
squerell. 2598 Manw'ooo Eatves Forest v, (16x5) 49 Any 
wild beast that is killed by hunting, as a squerrel, 2630 
Higceson New Engl. Plantation B 3 b, Also here are great 
store of squerrcLs, soipe greater, and some smaller and leaser. 
i860 Geo. Eliot'///// on FI. iii. vi. 86 Bob Jakin..as you 
went artcr the squerrtls with. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 191 
-S'a*err7/,..the squirrel. 

y. r x44o Prontp. Para. 450/x Scorel, or squerel, beest, 
esperiolus. C2475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 759/29 Hie 
scuretlus, a .scurelle. 

b. Without article, in collective sense ; also = 
squirrel-skin, squirrel-fur. 

2436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 286 
Skynnes of otcre, squcref,..Of shc^ lambc,and fox. 14.. 
in Se. Acts Parlt. (1844) 1. 667 Of J>e l>*mmyr of skurcl 
[e 157s skarale), ij d. Ibid, Of ane hundreth gray gryst and 
skurel d)*cht and lelhcrj't, viij d. 

c. Applied to other animals or to persons, usu. 
with contemptuous force. 

CX566 Merie Tales 0/ Skelton in S.'s Wks. (1843) 1. 
p. /xvi, Skelton dyd harncsse the doughtye squireu (a 
cobbler], iwt Shaks. Two Cent, iv.iv, 59*1 he other Squirrill 
was stolne from me... And then I offer'd her mine owne, who 
is a dog As big as ten of yours. 1865 A. Smith Summer in 
Skye 1. X24 Lachlan Roy was a little, cheery, agile, red 
squirrel of a man. 

2. With the, in generalized sense; also, the 
genus Sciurus or the sub-family Sciurina to which 
this belongs. 

Afany species or I'anetles are distinguished by specific 
epithets, as Alpine, Barbary, Braziltau, Carolina, etc., 
black, grey, red,striped, eXc.,eat;fox;Palm»squirrel. See 
also Flying squirrel, Ground squirreu 
2591 Syln'ESTCr Du Sartos i, vi. 142 There skips the 
Squirrill, seeming Weather-wise. 26^ Topsell Four/ 
Beasts 636 Of the ^uirrelL 2668 Charleton Onomast. 
21 Sciurus,. .xkit SquineL 2768 Pennant Brit. Zoot. I. 93 
Those vast leaps the squirrel takes from tree to tree, 2774 
Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1824) II. 7^1 A few of the numerous 
varieties of the squirreL iSor Shaw Gen, Zoot. IL i. 136 
The Squirrel feeds on the buds and young shoots^ of tr^, 
and is said to be particularly fond of those of the fir and pine. 
1834 M’Murtrie Ciroieds Anim. Ksngd.Zo Intbe Squirrel, 
properly so called, the hairs of the tail are arranged on the 
sides, so as to resemble a feather. 

b. pi. *= prec. 

2834 M’Muktrie Ctrvier's Auim. Kingd. Eo It Is probable 
that we shall have to separate from the Squirrels certain 
species which have cheek pouches like the Hamsters. 2842 
Penny CycL XXII. 397/2 The geographic range of the 
Squirrels is verj’ wide both in the Old and New World. 
e 2880 Cassells Nat. Hist. I II. 91 The true Ground Squirrels 
CTamias) arc distinguished from the rest of the Squirrels 
{Seiurinse), and approach the Marmots. 

c. ellipt. A variety of squirrel skin. 

2904 Westm. Grtz. i Dea 8/2 This Russian squirrel., 
makes an excellent coat. 

i*3. (J.S. The prairie dog. Obs. rare. 

1808 (see Prairie-dog). 2814 Bbackenrjdce Views cf 
Louisiana 239, 1 happened on a village of barking squirrels, 
or prairie dogs, as they have been called. 

4L Ichth. One or oilier of various species of fish 
belonging to the family Holocentridx, esp. Holo- 
cenirus erythrscus {Holocentnnn sogo). 

xjz^Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 315 Perea marina rubra. 
The SquirreL It is a good eating Fish. 1B76 Goode Fishes 
of Bermudas 50 Their wradty is verj' great, .nnd the tyro 
in angling usually finds bis first prize to be a * Squirrel 

5. techn. (See qnot.) 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 348 Some cards (for carding cotton] 
consist entirely of cylinders, the central main c>'nnder being 
surrounded by a series of smaller ones called urchins or 
squirrels- 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attnb., as squirrel 
hell, gun, hole, hunt, etc., or apposilive, as squirrel 
family, tribe, 

1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 6364, Clang 
bells for cattle ; ferret bells ; ^squirrel bells. i^-S Lvdek- 
her Roy. Nat. Hist. \l\. 70 The 'Squill family.. includes 
the true fl>ing squirrels, ordinary squirrels, marmots, and 
suslil^ 2902 Munsey's Mag. XXVI. Men armed 

with 'squirrel guns, .from the back counties of Georgiy 
1851 Zoologist IX. 3295 There is a bird here which lives in 
the 'squirrel-holes in the ground. 2817 J. BMDBV'RYTrao. 
Amer. 289 The squirrels-.arc pr^-ent^ from an inordinate 
increase by the frequency of 'squirrel bunts by the riflemen. 
x8^ Mayne Reid Hunters' Feast xix. To make a success- 
ful squirrel-hunt two persons at least are nec«»0'- 
Scribner's Mag. XXIX- 3S9/1 Garnett himself fell with a 
bullet from a mountaineer’s 'squirrel rifle. 2844 Eme^os 
Ess. Ser. it . Experience (1501) 245 Western roads, which 
opened stately enough,.. and ended in a *squiiTSl*traci^ 
2860 Mavne Reid Hunters' Feast adx, The natinalist stated 


SQ-DIEHEL, 

many facts in relation to the 'squirrel tribe, that were new to 
most of us. 

b. In the sense ‘made of, obtained from, the 
squirrel as squirrel fur, lock, pie, skiti. 

i 83 z CAULrEitD & S.WAED ZtjE/. A'udlcw. AS9/1 'Sguirrel 
.There are seven varieties of this Fur. Ibid. 459/2 
*Sguirrel Lock..xs that ponion of the grey squirrels^ fur 
that grows.. on the belly. 2788 M. Cutler in Life, tits. 
(i8S3j L 419 Dined. .on venison steak and 'squirrel pie • 
very; good dinner. 2883 Sunday Mag. Oct. 628/1 Squirrel, 
pie is a well-known luxury in some parts of England, and 
IS far superior to rabbit-pie. 26^ Loud. Caz. No. 2458/4 
Stolen.., a red and white 'Squirrel-skin Peticoat. 1710 
Taller No. 245 F2 A musk-coloured velvet mantle lined 
with squirrel skins. 2832 AIcCulloch Diet. Commerce (183^) 
203 Calabar Skin, ..iht Siberian squirrel skin. 

c. Comb, with vbl. sbs., (ppl.) adjs., and agent 
nouns, as squirrel-coloured, -limbed, -trimmed’, 
squirrel-hunting, -shooting, -stoning’, squirrel- 
hunter’, clHo squirrel-like. 

2876 T. Hardy Etkelberta vi, The cast gleamed upon 
Ethclberta's 'squirrel-coloured hair, i860 Ma^t-'e Reid 
Hunters' Feast xix, The height— is one of those marvels 
witnessed by every 'squirrel-hunter. 1667 Ojttos Searron. 
jv. 78 /Eneas and the Queen have made.. A match to go.. 
Into the Woodsa 'Squirrel hunting. sjcj^Dict. RushUyti), 
Squirrel.hunting. Ihe proper lime to hunt this little Atumal, 
is at the fall of the l<eaf. 0x790 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 
C66/X Squirrel.hunting is a noted diversion in counirj* 
places [in New England]. 2847 'ilAu.vu.,Squirret‘kuutbig, 
a curious Derbyshire custom (etc). 2^9 Sk. Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia IV. 22 Thej' lift their food to their mouths while 
silting 'squirrel-Jike; 2862 L^tto.n Str. Story JI. 072 The 
squirrei-lixe opossums frolicked on the feathery roughs. 
2626 B. JoNSON Staple ofN. v. iii, H' has almost kill'd his 
maid,.. But that she's Cai-Uu'd, and 'Squirrill-lirab'd, with 
throwing bed-staues at her. i860 IMav.sx Reid Hunters' 
Feast XIX, 'Squirrcl'Shooting is by no means poor sport. 

7. Special combs.: t squirrel’s brains (see 
qnot. and cf. squirreFminded); squirrel-cage, a 
cj'Hndrical cage in which squirrels are confined, 
and which ^e^'oIves as they move ; also irattsf. a 
structure resembling this; squirrel card (see 
quot and sense 5); squirrel-dog, a dog used 
for hunting squirrels ; squirrel eyes, sharp eyes 
like those of a squirrel; squirrel-flsli, =; sense 
4 {Cent. Did. 1891); squirrel-headed, -minded, 
shallow-brained. 

1647 Ward Simple Cctler 26 Having nothing— but a few 
'Squirrils brains to help them frisk from one Jll-favour'd 
fashion to another, 2821 Scott Kentlw. xxxriii; We shall 
never find them to-night amongst all these.. 'squirrel-cages 
and rabbit-boles. 2832 Ann. Reg. (1B32) 32^ He had a cage 
like a squirrel-cage, and two white mice in iL 2835 Usx 
Philos, Manuf. 163 Over this casing.. a fan is ^placed,., 
which sucks out the dust through the wire or squirrel cage. 
2887 W, Cory Lett. <V (1897) 526 In a revolving 

SQUirrel-cage way. 2851 Art JmL Jllust. Catal. p. iy**/2 
'i ne large card-drum is generally surmounted by urchin or 
'squirreJ cards instead of tops. iBfo Mavne Re/o Hunters' 
Feast xix, A good 'squirrel-dog is a useful animal. x6oo 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Bleed \\. 53 With narrow brow, 
and 'Sqirrell cyc-sbesbowes- 2637 J. Willums/Z^^I' Table 
59 ITiat 'Squirrel-headed young man, that.. would throw 
the (jomrounion-lable out of doqres, and build him a close 
Altar, out of faction and singularity. 1837 Syd. Swipf Z-r//. 
Singleton AVks. i B59 1 1 . 276/2 ^yhat a strange thing it is that 
such a man. -should be $0 'squirrel-minded as to wish for a 
movement without object or end ! 

b. Bet., Zcol., and Ichth., as equirrel-corn, 
-cup, -fish, flying phalanger, hake, hawk, 
monkey, mouse, opossum (see quots.). 

1856 A. Gray Man. Bet. (i£6o) 27 DicentraCoJiadensis.., 
'Squirrcl-Orn. 2877 Bryant Poems, Twenty^Sez enth oj 
March 30 The 'squirrel cupsl= liverleafl a graceful com- 
pany, Hide in their bells, a soft aerial blue. 1803 Shaw 
Gen. Zoot. IV. 11. 439 Squirrel Sparus...Size of a common 
Perch ; native of the American se^ where it Is known bj* 
the name of the Grunt, or 'Squirrel-fish. 2E67 Latham 
Black if White 122 Bastard snappers and squirrel-fish, the 
like of which 1 h ad never seen before. x888 GcoDE-riN/rr. 
Fishes 46 The Squirrel fish, Serranus fascicularis, is a 
beautifully colored species, r 2880 Cassell's Rat. Hist. III. 
207 The 'Squirrel Fijing Bh3\zuzeT,,.Petaurus sdnreus. 
Ibid. 2cri Proliably it. .has been called the Squirrel Flying 
Phalanger bj* mistake. xESaJOBOANfi: Gxixzut Sytt. Fishes 
N.Amer.'jggPhycis tenuis,Co6.\\agi While hake; 'Squir- 

rcl-hakc. “ " " 

Jerrugh 

XUfl.:.., 

Jlonkcy tetc-l- 18.7 GEirriTH tr. Cwiir I. 307 The bai- 
miri, or &uirrel monkey, is a beautiful and el«ant Utile 

animal found in Brazil, Cayenne, ett 1879 E. P. Wnicntr 
Anim. Life 1,^ The genes Saimaro (Chrysothnz) contmM 
but three species. 1 hese Squirrel blonkeysareartiye Utile 
creatures. 1607 Topseci. Faur-f. Btnsis 533 
flying Ponticke or Scythian Mo^e, winch we may ran in- 
hroad -Squerrell-hlouse. lEoo Shaw ^cit. ZpoL I, 

-Squirrel Opossum. Didelpkir Seturea. ^ nrvwsum* 

Cut’icrV. aoo Norfolk Island Squirrel, ..Squirrel Op^uro. 

Hence SsttlTrelisli, EqtaTreUUie, Squire a 

^4”^CHroRD //a/j- II. 3«3 Timoni, with hw 
squirrelish look, and malicious propeutd*^. •' the 
C/mz. aviii. These orkin the 

squlrrelline boy. 1874 /^/V.alic, .This is. ... «.(j]utions, 
Vorld. When they rest from their squirrellum retolulions, 

. ith^e are what will fohowih^ To 

chase like squirrels. Hence t Sqm-rreUng .W. st. 

PcPPcAr. HaUket B ij, Ohsceniue? Naie, now 



SQUrEREL-TAIL, 


■750 


SQUIRTER, 


I am too nicct ‘squimlitie were a better word: well, let 
me alone to squirrell them. 15^ Lyly Mother BombU Ji. 
ii, I thinke Luciobe gone a squireUing, but lie squirell him 
for iL a 1603 T. Cartwhight Conjitt. K/um, N. T. (1618) 
540 Which we might worthely call a phrensie if it had not 
some support of grauer men, then are those squirriling 
Jesuits. 1667 CoTTOUScarron. iv. 83 But young Ascanius, 
hops o’ th’ house, Car’d not for Squirreling a Iiouse. 
.Squirrel-tail* Also squirrel’s tail. 

1. The tail of a squirrel. In quot. colied. 

c 1400 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2777 He let him make a garnement, 
..And heng theron squirel taile, A thousand and mo, 
withoutcn fail. 

2. A species of lob-worm. ^ Obs. 

Walton’s wording is repeated by later witers, 

1653 Walto.v AngUr 94 There be also of lob-worms, some 
called squirel-tails (a worm W'hich has a red head, a streak 
down the l»ck, and a broad tail). 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 
16. 1839 T. C. Hofland BHt. Angler's Man. iL (1841) g. 

3. Sqtiirrel-iail grass, one or other of various 
species of grasses belonging to the genus Hordeuin. 

X777 W. Curtis Fl^a Lo^td. (179B) II. PL 23, We have 
been informed.. that in the Isle 01 I’^net this grass [Hor- 
deum murifzwn] is well known to the inn-keepers, who call 
it SgnirreUtail Grass. 1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) 1 1 . 
172 Hordium maritimusn. This is the true ^uirrel-tail 
Grass of the Isle of Thanet, and not as Mr. Curtis says, the 
Herd. murzHum. 1846-^0 A. Wood Cleiss~6k. Bot, 620 
Hordeuvtjubatztm. Squirrel-tail Grass. 1851 Phytologist 
IV. 10 Hordeum pratense.., In the ^lonckton meadows 
[near Ryde]..the herbage consists mainly of the ‘Squirrel- 
tail grass ’ [etc.]. 

To. elJipt, =sprec. 

1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) IL 172 The stunted habit 
of the true Squirrel-taiL 1S99 Cumberland Gloss, 310/2 
Sguirrets iaU. sea barley, Hordeum maritimum, 

4^ Zool. (See quot.) 

1850 Miss Pratt Comm. Things of Sea^stde iv. 250 Another 
[polypi called Squirrel’s Tail, {Sertularia argentea), 
because it is so like the tail of our woodland animal. 

Sc[Turrel-tailed, [f.SQuiBEEL^i. Cf.prec.] 
Having a tail resembling that of the squirrel in 
form or character. 

1840 Hodgson Hist. Nortkumh. III. ii. 361/2 Leucodon 
sciuroides. Squirrel-tailed Leucodon. 1856 ‘Stonehengc* 
Brit, Pur. Sports 236/1 The tail [of the dew-worm] tapers 
somewhat, but in the squirrel-tailed variety it is flattened. 
1894-5 \.\nt.}^KES.Roy.Nat.Hist.\\l. 107 Of the European 
species the latest h the squirrel-tailed doTmanseiMusglis). 

Squirrilitie, -ility, obs. varr. ScuBuiLiTr. 
Squi-rry, rare~^K « Squibb 

1825 Examiner ’jzt/i 'Mazurier.. followed with his im- 
po^ible contortions j we fully expect some night to see him 
twitch off one of his legs, and squirry it up into the slips. 

Squirt (skwajt), sb. Fonns: 5 scqwyxt, 6 
skurt, 6 qu:^(e, squert«, eqoirte, 6 - squirt (9 
north, dial, swirt). [f. Sqdibt v.'\ 

1. a. Diarrhoea; looseness or laxity of the 
bowels. Now dial. in//. 

CTufio Promp. Parv. (IVinch. hIS.), ScqwjTt, idem quod 
flype, supra. 1527 Andre^^* Brunswyke's Distyll. IVaiers 
Kjb, The same is good for the squyrt, a dome wet in the 
same and put behynde in the fondament, 1530 Palsgr. 
317/r Laxeas one that hath the flyxe or squiTte. ax6oo 
Deloney Gentle Craft 11. ix. Wks. (1912)2:97 If euer I come 
to glue him Plusicke, if I make him not haue the squirt for 
hue dayes, count me the veriest dimce. « 2651 Cleveland 
Model of New Pel. 40 A costive Dover gives the Saints the 
Squirt. X7X0 D’Urfey Pills V. 311 The Cramp, the Stitch, 
the Squirt, the Itch. 2883 Hampshire Gloss. 88 To have the 
squirts. 1&86ELWORTRY iV. Somerset Werd-bk. -jorj Squirts, 
diarrhcea... Called also Wild-squirts, 
fg. 1639 Shirley Ball v. i, Your wit has got the sqiurt too. 
169X Wood Aih. Oxon. I. 356 He would preach and pray 
extempore . .insomuch that many were pleased to -say he was 
troubled with the Divinity squirt, 
t b. Thin excrement. Obs. 

2580 Hollybasd Treas, Fr. Tong, Foire, thin dung, skurt, 
x6xr CoTGR., Foire, squirt, thinne dung; a laske. 
c. With a : An attack of diarrhcea. 

16x1 CoTOR., Alter long, to haue a squirt, to squatter out 
behind. 1641 {title), Taylor’s Physicke has purged the 
Divel; or the Divell has gota Squirt. By Voluntas Ambula- 
toria. xBaS CMLnCraven Gloss..l'L 185 ^xwir/,..adiarrhcea. 

2, A small tubular instrument by which water 
may be squirted ; a form of syringe. 

2530 Palsgr. 275/1 Squyrt an instrument, tsguissovere. 
1552-3 in Feuillerat Revels Edw. VI (1914) 107, vj great 
woodden sqaertes by him turned and made for the combat 
of the lorde of misrule. 2632 tr. BrueFs Praxis Med, go If 
the patient bee ^mwilling to take any medicines, wee must 
labour to put them into him with a squirt. 1697 J. Lmsts 
Meztu Dk. Glocester (1789) 57 ^VbUe we four men were^ to 
ply him well, in the Duke's sight, w’lth syTinges,.and squirts 
of all sorts. 27x2 J. James tr. Be Blonds Gardening 275 
A little Pamp or Squirt. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss. II. 185 
Swirt, a synnge. x^o Bashasi Ingol. Leg. Ser. ji. Nzirs. 
Rem. vi, Billy Hawkins Came, and with his pewter squirt 
Squibb’d my pantaloons. 1871 Lu Stephen Plnygr. Eur. 
(1894) xxii. 316 To them., foaming waterfalls are like streams 
h'om penny squirts. 

fg, 1730 Young Ep. Pope i. 224 But when they have be- 
spatter'd all they may. The statesman throws his filthy 
squirts away ! 1734 Pope Let. to Swift 6 Jan., There Is a 
woman’s war declared against me by ascertain lord; his 
w'capons are. .a pin to scratch, and a squirt to bespatter. 
troJisf, 1855 Chaiher My Trav. I. xvm. 321 The fountains 
were nothing but squirts. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood * Col. 
Reformer (1891) 81 Casting the rcN-olver away..he..said, 
‘Damn the — squirt 1 * 

b. A larger instrument of tbe same typ^ used 
esp. as a fire-extingpisher. 

In quot. tfi6Ss referring to the plunger-pump of Sir 
Samuel Morland. 


1590 Lucar Lucar Solace 157 A squirt which hath been de- 
vised to cast much water upon a burning house. 1643 Season- 
able Adv. preventing FireinHarl. il/«c.(AIalh.) V. 348 Also 
It is necessary that every parish should have hooks, ladders, 
squirt, buckets, and scoops in readiness, upon any occasion. 
1667 in Strype's Surv. Lond.{ijs^ L i. xxviiL 291/2 That 
every Alderman.. provide four and twenty buckets and one 
hand squirt of brass, a 1685 Duke Ep. to Otway, For once 
a squirt was rais’d by Windsor walL x866 C. F. T, Young 
Fires, Fire Engines, etc. vL 69 Fire engines, .seem to have 
been altogether forgotten in the ‘ dark ages and ‘ squirts* 
or portable syringes appear to have been the only contriv- 
ances in use. 

t c. A kind of infiater or air-pump. Obs.~~° 

1598 Florio, Gonfiatoio,..^ squirt of brasse that Bal- 
loniers vse to blowe tbeir ballones full of winde. 

3. A small quantity of liquid that is squirted ; a 
small jet or spray ; an act of squirting. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 500 The Watring of those Lumps of 
Dung, with Squirtsofan Infusion of the Medicine in Dunged 
water. 2760 iJTERNE Tr, Shandy 111. xxviii, How different 
from the rash jerks and hare-brained squirts thou art wont 
..to transact it with in other humours,.. spurting thy ink 
about thy table and thy books. J837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, ii. 
V. iii, And now in these new days such Issues do come from 
a squirt of the pen by some foolish rhjmung Ren6. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr, ^ IL Note-bks. \. 96 Ihe water mal:es but 
the smallest part — a little squirt or two. 1878 Stevenson 
Inland Voy. 78 The rain kept coming in squirts and the 
wind in squalls. 

b. Math. (See quot.) 

1878 W. K. Clifford Elem. Dynamic, Kinem, 214 The 
point s is called a source of strength p. when the fluid 
Streams out in ail directions ; when p is negative, so that the 
fluid streams inwards, it is called a sink. The whole velocity- 
system here described may be called a squirt. 

4. fa. The squirting or spirting cucumber. Obs.‘~'^ 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Cucumis, Tbe wild 

cucumber, or squirt, called by authors, cucumis asinies, or 
the ass cucumber. 

b. slang. (See quot.) 

1859 Slang Diet, xoo Squirt, a doctor, or chemist 

c. Zool, An ascidian or sea-squirt. 

X89X in Cent. Diet. 

5. colloq, A paltry or contemptible person ; a 
■whipper-snapper; a fop. (Chiefly U.S. and dial.) 

a 1848 Maj. Jones's Coztriship ifio (Bartlett), If they won’t 
keep company with squirts and dandles. i8^ S. Cheshire 
Gloss. 370 What do I care for a little squirt like ihee ? 

6 . U.S. A display of rhetoric ; a piece of fine 
writing verging on bombast. 

1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-i. ix, That sounds. .like 
what we college boys used to call a 'squirt*. Ibid., I know 
what you are thinking— you're thinking this is a squirt 
ScLuirt (skwajt), v. Also 5-6 Baujrrt, 6 
squyrte, squirts, 9 mrlh. dial, swirt. [Of 
obscure origin. Cf. LG. swirijen, swurtjen (also 
EFriesl. kwirijeti) in senses i and 2 . 

For earlier evidence see Squirting vbl. sb. In tbe i4ih 
cent Nomina/e (SkeAt) 408 tbe F. eselauotee is rendered by 
* be-squireid *, prob. an error for ‘ be-squinid ',) 

I. intr. 1. To eject or spirt out water in a jet 
or slight stream. 

CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk., Wth 
youre mouthe ye \’SC Dowser to squyrt, nor spowt 2530 
Palsgr. 731/2 , 1 holde the a grote tlmt I squyrt over yonder 
wall with my ^uyrt. X580 Hollyeand Treas. Fr, Tong, 
Caner, to 5quirie. 171X New Maf Trav. of High Church 
Apostle 7 Two Cirenges banging at his Saddle,. .to squirt 
in the Eyes of his Lovvfiyers. 1740 Cibber ApoL (1756) I. 
35 It generally flew back into their faces as it happens to 
children when they squirt at their playfellows against tbe 
wind. X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. t v. vi, Ihe Firemen are 
here, 5quirtmg with their fire-pumpson the Invalides cannon, 
to wet the touchholes ; they unfortunately cannot squirt so 
high. 1862 Miss Yonce Countess Kate iv, 1 squirted right 
through the window. 

b. To void thin excrement ; to have diarrhcea. 
1530 Palsgr. 731/2, 1 squyrt, I have a lax, jay le va va. 
15^ Florio, Sguaccarare, to squatter, to squirt or lash 
it out behind after a purgation, ifixx Cotcr., Fairer, to 
squirt, to shite thinne as in a laske. 1653 Dp.quhart Rabelais 
I. XXV. xis For those that are costi\'e,.it will make them,. 
S(^irt the length of a Hunters Staffe. 

2. To move swiftly or quickly; to dart or frisk. 
Chiefly ■with advs., as about, in, tip and down, or 
preps., as among. 

1570 Foxe a, ^ AT. 1243/1 , 1 thought, .to haue made casle 
ioumej’S,. .and now come yousquirtyngin post, and trouble 
all. X607 Middleton Fam. Lave rv.i. Comes master doctor 
Glister, as his manner is, squirting in suddenly, a. 1652 
Eromb Covent Garden weeded xl 1 , Let me see j'ou squirt- 
ing about -without a weapon,.. and I*Je weapon 
L’Estbange Fables (1694) 251 You are 50. .given to squirt- 
ing up and down, and chattering, that the world would be 
apt to say I ^d chosen a JackpuddingXora Prime Minister. 
1859-76 in diaL glossaries, etc. (Wcsim., Lancs., IQcs.). 
t D. ? To move jerkily up and down. Obs. 

i6xx CkJTCR. S.V. Chevaucher, Chez>aucher a la geneite, to 
sit squirting on horseback >rith legs drawn vp .almost vnto 
tbe saddle. 

3. .To issue .or be jejected in Sl jet-like stream ; 
to spirt or spurt. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Natedfks. (1872) 1 . 57 The 
water squirts out of some fantastic piece of sculpture. 1863 
Reads Hard Cask I. L .22 The oars seemed to lash the 
water savagely,. .and the spray squirted at each vicious 
stroke. 1893 W. R. Mackintosh Orkn^ Peat Fires fipoS) 
xH. 266 The blood ■was squirting from’his finger-tips, 

II. irans. 4. To cause (liquid) to issue or stream 
{put) in a jet from a squirt.or syringe. 

2583 Stubdes Anat. aSus. 11. (1882) 36 A squirt, or a 
Squibb^ whi^ .little diildzen vsed to squirt out .water 


wit^lL 1590 Lucar Lucar Solace iv. x. X57 This kinde of 
squirt may be.. made to squirt out his water with great 
violence upon the fire. 1601 Holland Pliny vm. xxviL J 
2X0 This bird having a crooked and hooked bill, uselh it in 
steed of a syringe or pipe, to squirt water into that part 
1664 H. AIore MysL Iniq. i. xyii. 64 This. .will sooner 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked, then whole pots of 
Holy.water squirted against him. 1688 Wood A^jO.H.S.) 
III. 270 Air. Philip L^wis appeared in the pulpit in the 
Chappell and preached grining and laughing, and Itheyjhad 
water squirted on them. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 
32 She used to hire fellows to squirt kennel water upon him, 
as he passed along tbe streets. 1825 Jamieson Suppl., To 
Skoot,..x.o squirt any liquid. 

b. To eject or propel in a stream from a small 
orifice, etc. Chiefly with advs. or preps. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 441 The remedie to keepe Wespex 
from them, is to spurt or squirt oile out of a mans mouth 
vpon them. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 207 They., 
would through their trunks squirt or cast a lille of their 
drink vpon tbeir attendants. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 919 
What childish toys, Thy watry columns squirted to the 
clouds I 1765 Mtiseum Rust. IV. 332 Putting a bit of salt 
and butter up the cod instead of squirting up a little salt 
water. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 376 It takes in a portion 
of water, which it has the power of squirting out again with 
considerable force. 2849 Cupples Green Hand i. (1856) 3 
The emphatic way in which.. they squirted their tobacco- 
juice on the deck. 

C. In fig. uses. 

x6o6 f. Day He of Gulls 111. i, I bad paraphrasticail 
admonitions of all sortes, — some against couetous Landlords, 
and that I would squirt amongst be^gerlic Tennants, 1678 
Otavay Friendship in Fashion iiL 1, Comedy ! no, I scorn 
to write comedy. I know several that can squirt comedy. 
iqpz Boyer Diet. Royal i, Ilchie de feur,. .he squirts fhuj 
wits, his heart is sunk into his breech. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 157 Versifiers squirting out careless 
rhapsodies of harmonious billingsgate. 1781 H, Walpole 
Let. to H. S. Conway 6 May, He lifted up his leg, and just 
squirted contempt on them. ^1872 Blackie Lays Highl. 123 
And you, poor shell-fish, squirt your spiteful ban [etc.]. 

5. To inject (a liquid) by means of a squirt or 
in a similar manner. 

exsso H. Lloyd Treas. Health Cj, Tbe Joyce, .put or 
squyrted into the eye doth put awaye the blemysshes of the 
same. 2577 B. Gooce Heresback's Husb. ni. (1536) 122 
Some woulde haue the licour of the lime Bitumen squirted 
in. z6io {see Squirtful]. X72X Bailey, 7 b Syringe, to 
squirt Liquors into the Ears, Sores, &c. xB-^x Hood TaU 
of Trumpet 144 Tbe almond-oil she had tried,.. Dabb’d, 
and dribbled, and squirted in. 1884 AlarskalCs Tennis 
Cuts 126 The bystanders took so lively an interest in his 
matches as to squirt tobacco-juice in bis eyes. 

6 . To moisten or cover (a surface) with liquid by 
means of spirting or squirting; to bring into a 
certain state in this way. 

260X B. JoNSON Poetaster To Rdr., They know, I To 
spume, or baffull *bem, or squirt tbeir eyes With inke, or 
vrine: or I could doe worse. 16x0 Markhak Alasterp. ti. 
xxit 256 Either wash or squirt tbe soare place with it X999 
Daily Chron. x April 4/4 Your first desire on beholding the 
outside of the building is to order up a /ewfire hoses acd 
squirt It dean. 

7. To cause to squirt or give out liquid. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii. 262 Quoth warlike War- 
wickshire, ‘ I'll bind the sturdy Bear *. .Quoth Worstersbire 
again, ‘And I will squirt the Fear*. 

8 . tcckn. To force or press (a viscous or ductile 
material) through a small orifice; to form or 
fashion in this manner. 

i88x R. W, Raymond Mining Gloss., Sqsiiriing, forcing 
lead by hydraulic pressure into the form of rods or pip^ 
(skwBJt), the verbal stem in combina- 
tion, chiefly in the sense ‘ that squirts, capable of 
squirting’, as squirt clam, -fish, -gun, -ring; 
also squirt-fire, a musket ; squirt-SYrimming, 
swimming by propulsion produced by squirting of 
liquid ; squirt-wit (see quot. and Squikt v. 4 c). 
Also sqztiri-can, -oilcan, in recent use. 

1887 G. B. Goode, etc. Fisheries U. S. IL 581 Mya 
arenaria,. .In Long l.vland Sound and at IS’ew York it is 
most spoken of as the ‘Jong clam ’ and ‘ Squirt clam’, 1678 
Butler Hsid. iii. ii. 1169 One single Red-Coat Sentinel., 
with his *Squirl-fire, could disperse Whole Troops.^ i860 
Wraxall Life in Sea v. jio Tbe Javanese /Squirt-fish 
{Chsfodon rostratus) catches its prey .in a similar fashion. 
1803 Poet. Petit, agst. Tractorisifg Trumpery 87 With 
glyster-pipe and "'squirt-gun There will be dev’lisb deal of 
hurt done. 1878 Scribners Alag. Hov. 76/2 [He] made 
squirt -guns of the hollow metal pen-bandies. 2877 \» . 
Jones Finger-ring 494 In the Waterton Collection is a 
bronze 'squirt-ring. x86x P. P- Carpenter In Rep. Smith- 
sonian Imtit. /SSozyS Tbe''sqcirt-swmmingof the Cuttles. 
1632 Hausteo Rival Friends Pret Aujb, These *squirt. 
wits, who are able onely to bring forth a paper of verses m a 

^tSatlirteL Ois.-^ In 5 s(q)wyrtyl. [f- 
Squibt v.} a squirt or springe. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 471/x Sqw>Tty 1 , or sv,'^y\,..si/cn. 

Sanirter (skwfiutai). [f. as prec.] 
t£ One who shoots jerkily with the bow. Obs.^^ 
1545 Ascham Toxqpk. L Wks. {1904) 59 If he giue it ouer, 
and not vse to shote,. .he shal become of a fayre archeo ^ 
stark squyrter-and dribber, 

f 2 . One who has or suffers from diarrhoea. Obs. 
x6oo Surflet Countrie Farme u W. xr It oficnt^« 
causeth bloudie fluxes, . . if we beleeue Galen and them which 
for this cause call the inhabitants of Paris, squirters. 

3 . One who squirts or plies a squirt. Also transj. 
sqis Arbuthnot John Bulljn. vii, The Squirters were at 
it with their kennel water; for they' were mad for the loss cx 
their bubble. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breuhf-i. 
over-dressed woman. .at any rate. .is better than tbe oil <» 
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vitriol squirter. 1878 Scribner's Nov. 76/2 [He] was 
a mysterious squirter of ink for four days before he was 
found out. 

4. An apparatus for squirting. 
i 838 Pall Mall G, 21 Sept, jo/2 The patent oil squirter 
for calming the sea proved a failure. 

Sqni’rtfal. [f. Squirt ji.] The fill of a squirt. 

i6xqMarkham Masterp. 1. Ixxx. 165 With a large serring 
or squirt, squirt in three or foure squirlfull. 

Sqtli'rUcal, a. nonu-viord. [f. as prec.] 
Concerned with a squirt or syringe. 

X760 Sterne Tr, Shandy lii. viii, Obadiah’s was. .a mixed 
case ; for it was obstetrical, — scriptical, squiriical, papistical. 

Squirting (skwoutig), vbL sb. Also 4 swirt- 
ing. [f. Squirt v."] The action of the verb ; that 
which is squirted or spirted. Also 
<M32S Glcss. IK de Bibbes^v. in Wright Pec. 173 Asset 
avera de esclautes^ of swirtlngges. Ibid.^ Un garsoun 
esclat/f bilagged witswirting. 1598 Florio, Sguacquarata^ss 
dashing or blurring, a squattring, a squirting. 1607 Topsell 
Four-K Beasts 361 Betwixt euery squirting, giuc him liberty 
to hold downe his head. x6n Cotgr., lnjeetiony..o. squirt- 
ing, or conueying of a liquid medicine, by Syringe, &:c. into 
some part of the bodie. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Siringet., 
an Instrument for the squirting of liquor into any wound. 
X768-74 Tucker Li, Nat, (1834) 11 . 295 Party zeal, .makes 
its last retreat in.. occasional squirtings of the press* 
Squirting (skw5-Jtiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec.] 

1. Alean, contemptible, insignificant, trifling, 
a. Of persons. Now dial. 

xsga Nashe P,PeniUsse Wks. (Grosart) II. 92 Our Players 
are not^ as the players beyond sea, a sort of squirting handle 
Comedians. i6oz 2nd Pt, Return Parnass. v, iv. 2x7^ 
Thou and thy squirting boy Endimion, Lies slaucring still 
vpon a lawlesse couch, a x6^8 Cleveland Cl, Ptnd, (1677) 
X07 Not such a squirting Senbe as this, that's troubled with 
the Kickets, and makes penny-worths of History'. X719 
Boyer Diet. Royal ir, A squirting (or pitiful) Fellow, un 
pauvre honimCt un petit genie, 1803 T. Creevev in C. 
Papers (1904) 1 . 14 Such pitiful, squirting politicians os this 
accursed Apothecary. X887 S. Cheshire Gloss, 370 A little 
squirtin' homnitbom [=dwarf]. 
f b. Of things. Obs. ran. 
xpSg ?Lyly Pappe w. Hatchet Eb, These fellowes can 
abide nopompe, and yet you see they cannot be without a 
little squirting plate, a 16^ Fletcher Levds Pilgr.i.i^ 
Did 1 or Mr. Dean ofCivil . .Ere reach our dignities in euerpo, 
thinkst thou? In squirting hose and doublet? 1628 Wither 
Brit, Renumb, x8s Their noblest mark is dieting a brace Of 
handsome Nags, to run a squirting race. 

2. Issuing in a squirt or jet. 

ax694 Urgithards Rabelais iiu xxv. 2x1 On condition 
that he.. should instantly with his squirting Spittle inlurn* 
inate his hlustaches. 

3. That ejects a jet-like stream of liquid. 

* 73 ? Clare Motion Fluids 63 The common squirting Fire- 
Engine.. is the Frame of a Lifting-pump, wrought by.. 
Leavers. 1744 Desaguliers Exper. Philos, II. sto Which 
sort of Engines throwing the Water by Spirts are commonly, 
and not improperly, called Squirting Engines.^ x8zx Scott 
J‘Cenilw,xxxv\\U We shall never hod them to-night amongst 
all these squirting funnels, squirrel-cages, and rabbit-holes. 
1833 Chalmers in Hanna Mem. (i8sx) HI- xlx. 375 Princess 
Victoria,.. when asked on her ^visiting Cbatsworth some 
months ago^ which of all the things she had seen she Hked 
best,.. said it was tbe squirting tree. 

4:. Squirting cucumber, the spirting cucumber, 
Ecbalittm agreste Momordica Elaterium), 
i8oz Pinkerton Mod, Geogr, I, 278 The Moraordica 
elaterium, squirting cucumber,.. occurs In a truly wild state 
..in Provence and Languedoc X849 Balfour Man. Bot, 
§^872 The Wild orSquirtingCucumberissocalled on account 
of the force with which its seeds are expelled^ when ripe, 
X898 Rev. Brit. Pharm. 4 There are other articles in this 
category — e.g., chalk, cevadilla, and squirting-cucuinber, 

SquiTtish, a. U.S. [f. Squirt sb. 5.] Fop- 
pish, dandified. 

1847 Robb Squatter Li/e 73 These squirtlsh kind a fellars 
..allersgoes in fur aristocracy notions. 
tSq.ui*ry. Obs. Forms: 4-6 squierie ( 4 -ye), 
5 sqyrie. Sc. squyary, 6 squyry. [ad. OF. 
escuierie, esquirie, etc., f. escuier Squire sb,^ 
Squires collectively; a body or set of squires. 

c 1^x2 Pei, Poems (Camden) 336 A new taille of squierle 
is nu In ever! toun. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. SVace (Rolls) 
2405 My fader[Lear] in elde dotes To halde 5^»^dk a squicrye. 
1375 Barbour Bntce xx. 320 With ane nobiU cumpany Of 
knychlis and of squyar^’. X 47 S Rau/ Coilyar 273 The 
King buskit hint sone with scant of Squyary. Wachis and 
Wardroparis all war away, xszs Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
clxxi. 503 It was nedefull for them within to make good 
defence, for against them ^vas the floure of chyvalry and 
squyry. , , ^ 

Sqtuisli (skwij), sb, [f. the vbj 
L. Univ, slang. Marmalade. 

1874 Slang Diet. 307 Squish, common term among 
University men for marmalade, xgoo G. Swift Somerley 
114 That finale of all college breakfasts and lunches, 
‘squish otherwise kno%vn as marmalade. 

2. A squishing sound. 

X90Z Snaith Wayfarers xvi, The only sound^fiom the 
great darkness that covered the land was tbe squish of the 
water under our feet. 

S^uisb. (sk\vij), V, [Iraitatrv’c: c£ Squish- 
SQUASH. In sense i perh. a modified form of 
Squiss V. or Squize v.] 

1. tram. To squeeze, to sqnash. Now dial. 

X647 Hexham i, To Squise or squish, lurijven, x8S8- in 

dial, glossaries, etc. (Berks., GIouc., Hamps.). 

2. inir. Of water, soft mud, etc. : To give out a 
peculiar gushing or splashing sound when walked 
in or on ; to gush up, squirt out, with such a sound. 


a 1825 Fordy P oc, E.^Anglia s.v., The water squishes under 
our feet in the grass, if it be walked on loo soon after rain. 
x 85 x Miss Yonge Yoitng Stepmother iii, She had made but 
f^v steps before the water squi>hcd under her feet, XB92 
Q. (Quiller Couch) / saw three Ships 25 The water in 
her shoes squishing at every step. 

Hence Squi’shing vbl, sb. 

1647 Hexham i, A squibing or squishing together. Ibid., 
A squislng or squishing out. 

Squishop : see note to Squarson. 
Squisll-squasil, adv.,sb,y and v, [Imitative.] 
Au adv, \Vith the splashing or squashing sound 
made in walking through water or soft mud. 

1789 Charlotte S.MtTii Ethelinde I. 43, I thof of all 
things we should have been killed ; ..and then squish squash 
through such a deal of water ! 179* Elvina I. 150 Now we 
may go squish squash in the dark. x 83 i in Evans Leics. 
Gloss. 

B. sb. The sound made in this way. Also attrib. 

xSzx Clare Pill. Minstr. 1 . 23 He heard a squish-squash 

sound. As when one's shoes the drenching waters fill. X838 
Holloway Prov, Diet., Squish-squash is a term used to 
express the noise made by the feet in walking over a loose, 
swampy, piece of ground. x 83 x in Evans Leics. Gloss. 

C. V. « Squish v, 2. 

1836 Haliburton Ctockm. Ser. i. xxui. (1839) 86 There he 
stands, all shivertn and shakin, and the water a squish- 
squasbin In his shoes. 

Squishy (skwi jl), a. [f. Squish z>, + -t.] Of 
a soft or wet nature ; making, emitting, or char- 
acterized by a soft splashing sound or sounds. 

1847 Halliw., sloppy and dirty. East. 1879 

Jefferies Wild Life vii. 147 The ploughing-engine be 
btuck fast up to the axle^ the land be so soft and squisbey. 
1901 Prior Forest Folk xii, 128 The squishy tread of passing 
feet on the sodden grass. 

t Squiss, v, Obs, rare. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Squish v. i and Squize ».] trans. To squeeze 
or crush. Hence + 6 quissed ppl. a. 

1558 Warde ir. Alexis* Seer, (1568) 17 When ye have 
pressed and squissed them well,. .cast them away. 1629 Z. 
Boyd Last Battell 701 My heart within me is so tossed to 
& fro, that it is come like a squissed egge, whose yolke is 
mingled with Its while. 

Squit (skwit), sbX dial, [perh. related to 
Squit V. Cf. also Skit sb,^ * 

1. A diminutive or insignificant person. 

ai 8 ss Forby Poc. E, Anglia 322 Squit, a word of su- 
preme contempt for a very diminutive person. ‘A paltry 
squit 1 * 1847 Halliw. s.v., *A little squit of a thing' is 

said disparagingly of a somewhat diminutive and not 
pleasing young woman. 1889 ‘ F. Anstey * Pariah iii. riii, 
He’s not half a bad little squit. 

2. Stupid or silly talk; nonsense. 

*893 Co2ENs-Hardy Brd. Nor/. 55 Some people may look 
upon this correspondence as a lot of squit and slaver. 

Squit (skwit), U.S, [? Shortened form of 
Squeteague or Sqoetee.] =Squeteagce. 

1884 Goode Nat, Hist, Aquat. Anim. 362. 1902 D. S. 
Jordan & B. W. Everman.n Arner. Food ^ Game Fishes 
260 It Is done either from a sail-boat or row-boat, and a 
squit is a choice bait. 

Squit,?'. Nowr/ia/. [? Imitative. Cf.SQUiTTEit 
t'.] trans. To squirt. 

*594 O, B. Quest. Profit. Concern, Ciij, 1 doubt not but 
once in the yeare you squit out a commoditie to ingrate vpon 
the Gentlemans necessitie you meane. 1873- in Eng. Dial. 
Diet. 

Squitcll (skwitj), sb. [Altered form of Quitch 
See also Scutch sb.^l 

1 . Couch-grass, Triticum repens; e= Couch sb. 2, 
1785 Young's Annals Agrfc. IV. 4x5 A small close,.. 

fuller I think ofsquitch than any field 1 had ever seen before. 
1803 Dickson Pract. Agric. I. 564 Couch, or what in 
many districts is better known by the name squitcb, is a 
weed that is highly injurious to wheat crops, 1851- in 
general dial, use {E, D, Di). 1885 Pall Mall G. 16 May 5/1 
The time to burn rubbish Is after tbe stubbles have been 
broken up, and the land cleaned of squitcb and other weed. 

attrib. X846 Landor Exam. Shaks, Wks. 11 . 26^ Two or 
three crops a year of that rank squitch-grass which it has 
become the fashion of late to call the people. 

2. Applied to other plants of similar growth or 
habit, esp. to certain species of Agrostis (see quots.), 

*79* Youn/s Ann. Agric. XVII. 38 Squitcb, 
vulgaris. 1796 Withering Brit. Pi. (ed. 3) II, T31 The 
2d. 3d. and 4th (varieties of Agrofiis albd\, constitute the 
greater part of what ts called quitch in light arable lands. 
In some places it b called white squitcb, to distinguish it 
from the A^ostb nigra, and stolonifera, which are called 
black squitcb, or couch. x866 Treas, Bot. xogo/x Squltch,. . 
Agrostis stolonifera. 

Squitch, Now dial. Also 6 squich. 
[Variant of quitch Quetch v."] 
f 1, intr. To move suddenly and quickly; to 
fiinch or wince. Obs. 

1570 Marr. Wit ^ Set. v. iii, hfark how he from place to 
place will squlc^ iS9* Soliman 4 Pers. iv. 11.^24 They 
lopt a collop of my tendrest member. But thinke you 
Basilisco squicht for that? 

2. trans. To twitch or jerk (axeray). 

. x68o Honest Hodge /f Ralph 23 Do'st mind how he 
squitches the Church of England away too? calling it that 
Church that is rude to the Saints. xB 3 o Cortrwall Gloss. 55 
Squltch, to twitch ; to jerk out of one's hand, 
i* Squitchln, obs. form of Scutcheon. 

1569 Reg. Coil. Merton. 1 June, A greate salte duble gylte 
with a cover square baringc a mane holdinge a squitcnin 
with W. M. 

Sqoi^cliyv a. rare. [Cf. dial, squich, var. of 
Squish vl\ » Squishy a. 


1831 Melville Whale I. iiL 16 A boggy, soggy, squitcuy 
picture truly, enough to drive a ner\’ous man distracted. 

Squi*tter, sb. Now dial, [f. the vb. Cf. 
Skitteu j^.i] Diarrhoea. Usually in pi, 

1664 Cotton Scarron. i, (1715) 7 It Bounces, Foams, and 
Froths and Flitters, As if 'twere troubled with the Squitters. 
x^i Mrs. D’Anvers Academia 45 Then, as if troubled with 
the Squitters, Away they feque it to St. Peters. 1823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words 357 Skutta, Skitla, Squiiter, these 
worcb are pretty nearly the same ; and imply a lashness or 
diarrhos^ especially in a horse or cow. 1841- in midland 
and southern dial, glossaries (in form squitters). 

Sqni'bter, v. Now dial. [Imitative (cf. Squit 
V.), or alteration of Skitteb z/.i] 

1. trans. and intr. To squirt ; to spatter, splutter, 

* 59 ^ Nashe Saffron Walden 102 Inck-squlttring and 

printing against me, 1809 Batchelor Anal. Eng. Lang, 
X4X Skwitter, scatter, or sputter. 2828- in dial, glossaries 
(Yks. and Som.). 1897 D*Esterre-Keeung Return to 
Nature viii. Then he said, looking at the squirt, ‘Thb 
skittered *. ‘ You didn't make it squitter, did you? ' 

2. intr. To void thin excrement. 

x6xx Florio, Squaccarare, to squatter, to squirt or lash it 
out behind after a purgation; to squitier. x67t Skinner, 
To squitier, 27x9 D’Urfey Pills III. 3:3 And here 
the Mob make ’em squitter and tremble. 17x9 Boyer Diet, 
Royal X, Foirer,.. lo squitter. 1886- in dial glossaries 
(Som., Devon, Derby). 

Hence SquiTterer, Squi'ttering vbl. sb. 

In quoL 1902 as imitative of a sound. 

x6xx Florio, Squacchera. a squattring soft turde, a 
squituing. 1737 Ozell Rabelais 1 . 255 note, llie laxative 
Quality of the White Grape, called for that very Reason 
Foirard (Sguilterer). Sir H. Johnston Uganda I. i. 
26 Hissings and squitteringsand splasbings..of thoae [birds] 
who are starting on fiighL 

t Squi'tter-, the verbal stem used in comb., as 
squitter-book, -pulp, -wit, a scribbler, a copious 
but worthless writer; squitter-breech, one who 
has or suffers from diarrhoea. 

*594 ,Nashe Uu/ort, Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 70 The 
scolastical! *squitter bookes clout you vp cannopies & foot- 
cloibes of verses. xGoo — Summers Last IfV// Ibid. VI. 249 
All thb would not make me a squiUer-booke. i6xx Beaum. 
fi: Ft, King if No K, ir. ii, How now, goodman •squitter- 
breech, why do you lean on me? 1607 Day Pari. Bees v. 
Wks. (18B8) 235 Some lousy ballad I I cannot choose but 
laugh At these poor '‘squltter-pulps. 26x5 J. H, Worlds 
Folly B iij, Those mercenary •squitter-wits, miscalled Poets. 

vbl. sb. [Variant of Scuttlino 
vbl. ii.l] Scuitling ; honied or rapid movement. 

1B62 MissMuL0CKj9<7;;;..S’/'(7r;V;x90 Hearing, asl passed 
the landing, much rustling of dresses and squittUng away 
cf lilllefeet. 


t S^llize, V. Obs. Forms : 6 squyse, C-y 
squise, 7 squize. [Of obscure origin : cf. .Squeeze 
V., Squibb t>.] trans. To squeeze, in various senses. 
(Tommon from e 1560 to c 2620. 

a. X548 Elyot, . . to presse or thruste together, to 
sqube. 2^74 Hellowes Cueuara's Fam. Bp. (2577) 246 , 1 
began againe to squise out the matter. xgSa Stanyhvrst 
jEneis il (Arb.) 50 Hee with hb bands labored (heyre knots 
too sqube. 26x4 Gorges Lucan iv. 239 He. .with hb teeth 
the tbroate doth squise. Not where tbe lurking poyson lies. 
2647 Hexham t, To Sqube out, wt-wrijven. 2648 Ibid, ii, 
Douwen, to Presse, to Sqube. 

2602 Holland Pliny xviii. xxxi. I. 606N0W when they 
purposed to sqube out tbe grapes, they laid certain lids or 
planks thereupon. 26op — Amm. Marcell. 17B Some with 
stones that came tumbling downe upon them, were bruised 
and sore squbed together. 26x3 Brathwait Strappado 
(187S1 2x6 To sqube the poore that thou may better spend 
(Dn wanton consorts. 1648 Hexhaxi xi, Tsainen douwen, to 
Presse, to Straine, Sqube, or Wring together. 

Hence f Squized ppl. a, -fSqui’zing vbl, sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1565 (Cooper Thesaurus, Collisus, a squbinge, knockyng 
or tbrustyng together. Ibid., Expressio, a strelgnyng ; a 
squbiog ouL 2382 Stanthurst lEneis iir. (Arb.> 89 Men 
say that Enceladus..here harbrouth, Dingd with thb squb- 
ing and massiue burthen of iEtna. 1621 Burton Auat. 
Mel. IIL xi, iir, Every lover admires hb mbtress, though., 
she looks like a squbed caL 1648 Hexham 11, Een douw- 
inge, a Pressing, a Squbing. 

Squnok, obs. form of Skunk sb, 

Squob, obs. or diaL f. Squab sb., a,, v., etc. 
Squobble, obs. form of Squabble v. 
Squouyng, obs. form of Swooning. 

Squorge, Squoiirge, obs. ff. Scourge sb. and v. 
Squoyle, local var. of Squail sb. 3. 

1863 Wise New Forest xvi. 1Z2 Squoyle in the New 
Forest. .properly signifies a short stick loaded at one end 
with lead, ..and b dbtingubhed from a ‘snog ,^whiw is 
only weighted with wood. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. ^haii. 

viu 186 Tbe throwing cudgel, as a Hampshire m^ would 

call it, the squoyle of tbe Egyptian fowler. i88x^ Anihr^. 
(1889) 193 Even in England the fowler’s jhrowing-cudgel^ 
not unknown in country parts, where it is called a squoyjc. 

Squrd, obs. form of Sword. 

Squuncke, obs. form of Skunk sb. 

Squylery, Squyllary, obs. ff. Scueleki'. 
Squylyon, obs. form of Scullion. 

Squyngyl, obs. form of Swingle a. 

Squythe, obs. form of Swithe. 

Squytherly: see Swoteely. 

Sqw-, occas. ME. variant of Sw-. 

Sqwyohe, obs. form of Such a. 

Sr-, occas. ME. or dial, variant of She-. 

Srnddlin : see Sheaddha. 

Ss-, freq, ME. variant of Su-. 


■ St (st), int. Also 7 ’st. [repr. a checked sibila- 
tion, instinctively felt as expressive; less exactly 
rendered by Hist, + 1 st fnts. Cf. L, st (Plautus, 
Terence, etc.).] 

1. An exclamation used to impose silence ; 
= Hush, Whist. 

155* Holoet, st, a voyce of silence or taciturnitye or thas 
husht. or else it maye be sayde st, st, wherby dogees incited 
or prouokcd to fight. 1598 Florio, Ziin, an aduerbe to com- 
maund or perswade silence, ^as we say isse, whosht or st. 
176a Sterne yr. Shandy V. i. 14 St, st, — said a second, — 
hush, quoth a third. 1841 Browning Pippa Passes 1, St— st ! 
■}■ b. Used as adj. Hushed, silent. Cf. Whist a. 
1654 Hf. L'Estrange Chas. / (1655) 69 For three dayes all 
was so 'st, so calm on both sides. 

2. An exclamation used to drive away an animal, 
or to urge it to attack. 

rS5» [see 1]. 1841 S. Warren Ten Than, a year 111 . ii. 
36 Off! off !..Go home ! ah 1 ah !..St 1 St 1 
St, ’Bt ; see Shall v. A f 

167s Cotton ScCjffer Scp/t 59 Hee st give me kisses half 
a score. 

St. Abbreviation for various words : a. (with 
cap.) for Saint prefixed to a name ; b. (with cap. 
or small initial) for Street preceded by a defining 
word, forming the name of a street ; c. (chiefly 
with small initial) in references (a) for Stanza ; 
(h) for Statute; d. (with small initial) for Stone 
( weight). 

Staal, obs. var. Stale s 6 . ; obs. pa. t. Steal 
S taan, obs. variant of Stone and v. 

Staar, obs. variant of Staee, a starling. 
Staare, obs. form of Stare z/- 
Staat, Staately, obs. ff. State Stately. 
Stab (stseb), Also 5-7 stafabe, 6 stappe. 
[Related to Stabz*. Cf.mod.Sc. stab^z. large needle, 
a prickle.] . 

The forrri stappe in quot. 1583 may pos.sibly be a distinct 
word, but has not been found elsewhere. 

1. A wound produced by stabbing. 

^2440 Prompe Parv, 471/1 Stabbe, or wownde of smyt. 
stigma, 2605 Shaks, Afactf. u, tlL 2x9 His gash'd 
stabs, look'd like a Breach in Nature, For Kuines wastfull 
entrance. 2826 S. Cooper First Lines Sure, (cd, 5) 134 
An important punctured wound, such as the stab of a 
bayonet. 2842. Diciceks Bam. Pudge You found me 
with this stab and an ugly bruise or two. 

2. An act of stabbing; a thrust dealt with some 
sharp'pointed instrument producing a wound in the 
flesh. 

2530 Palsgr. 275/x Stabbe wth a daggar, covp destoc. 
2583 Stocker Civ. IVarres Lowe C, iv, 58 b. After he was 
dead, the cnemic gaue hym many a stappe with his dagger- 
26x0 Shaks. Temp. lit. iii. 63 The Elements.. Of whom 
your swords are temper'd, may as well.. with bemockt-at- 
Stabs Kill the still closing waters, as [etc.]. 2644 Sir E. 
Derikg Prop. Sacr. biiij b, A young fellow.. did aim the 
stabbe of his knife into the Kings belly. sjzsDt.'Pok Moll 
Flanders (1840) 203 A stab that touched the vitals. 2746 
Hervev Aledit, (1818) 27 A poisonous draught, or a deadly 
stab. 2830 Tennyson Orlana 50 Oh ! deathful stabs were 
dealt apace. 2867 F Francis Aiigling iiL (1880) 95 Master 
Perch., will resent rough.. handling by a smart stab or two. 

2594 Smaks. Rich, lift nr. ii. 89 This sudden stab of Ran* 
cour I misdoubt. ^2746 Weslev Prine.' Methodist Pref., 
After many Stabs in the Dark, I was publickly attacked.. 
W my own familiar Friend. 1796 Burke Let. to Afrs. 
Creive Conr. IV, 335 A stab was attempted on my reputa- 
tion. 1894 Weyman Man in Black 201 This stab, that a 
little earlier would have pierced her very heart-strings, did 
but prick her. 2909 Edith Rickert Beggar in Heart 24 
She remembered, with a stab of pain, the quiver in his voice, 

c. The stab : death by stabbing, Alsoy^;- 

2610 Holland CamderCs Brit. {1637) 124 With too silly 
arguments goeth about to give them the deadly stab. 18x8 
Scott Br, Lamm, xx, To kill one (raven} in their presence, 
is such bad luck that it deserves the stab. 1892 Farrar 
Darkn. ff Dawn xxxviii, Life— death -to-morrow; the 
rudis or the stab ? 'Which shall it be ? 

d. trastsf. A vigorous thrust as if to stab some 
one. 

190* Mabel Barnes*Grundy Thasnes Camp 196 Sewing 
is rather restful ; and you can give such vent to your feelings 
with each stab of the needle. 

e. Jig. A flash of bright colour against dark 
surroundings. 

1894 Super/J. IVesisan (ed. 4) IIL 4 "rLe moving stabs of 
colour in passing trams and other venicles. 1903 Speaker 
17 Oct. 64/2 The blackbird in his jet.black dress, the stab of 
colour of his bill accentuating the hue. 

3. Billiards. A short, stiff stroke which causes 
the striker’s ball to remain dead or to travel but 


St. 


slowly after striking the object ball ; more fully 
stah stroke ; hence stab cannon, screw, a cannon or 
screw made with this stroke. 

1873 Bennett & • Cavendish ' Billiards 192 There is 
another screw stroke called stab screw... If the striker 
desires to stop his own ball dead as soon as it strikes the 
object ball full, ..the object is to be attained by means of 
stab. Ibid, 281 The best chance left is a stab cannon... 
The effect of the stab, .is to carry the white slowly on to the 
spot-white. 288^ Billiards Simpli/ied{\^%(P) 157 1'he way to 
play the stroke is by means of what is known as a stab stroke. 

4 . Comb, Btab-awl, a shoemaker’s tool used 
for piercing leather ; fitab-cannon (see sense 
3) ; stab-culture, a Coltuke (3 c) in which the 
medium is inoculated by means of a needle thrust 
deeply into its substance; stab-screw, -stroke 
(see sense 3) ; stab-wort, the Wood-sorrel {Oxalis 
acetoselld)^ believed to be so called with reference 
to its supposed healing properties (also Stobwort, 
Stubwort) ; stab-wound, a punctured wound pro- 
duced by an act or the action of slabbing. Also 
stab-like adj. 

2840 Life Adam Clarke iv. 94 He borrowed a ’stab awl 
and a hammer from a shoe maker. 2889 Science 20 Dec. 
4x8 The mere production of a direct *stab-culture from one 
organ, such as the spleen.. affords very incomplete.. infor- 
mation. 2887 Christina TvRRELLtr. E. JPerner's Her Son 
79 The contemptuous glance of those eyes penetrated 
with a *stab-like pain to his heart’s core. 2640 Parkinson 
Tkeat, Bo(. 747 We [call itj in English Wood Sorrell.. 
’Stabbewort. 2665 Lovell HerbaH^d. 2) 419 Stubwort or 
Stabwoit, see Wood sorrel!. iSgy Brit. Med, Jml. 27 Mar. 
774 A *stab wound in the right loin. 

Stab (stssb), /A- Sc. and dial. [? Sc. variant of 
Stob sb. : cf. lap » top. But cf. also Da., Nonv., 
Sw.dial. stabbe^ mod, Icel. siabbi tree-stnmp, block, 
Da. dial, stahb peg.] 

1. A stake, a wooden post. 

Stab and rice ^ stake and rice % see Stake sh} 2 a. Stah 
and stow : completely, entirely. 

2680 Invent, in Scott, N. Q. IX. 95 Ane wall of stab and 
ryce..ane chimnayof stab and ryce. 272* W, Hamilton 
Wallace 2^9 (Jam.) Who set their lodgings all in a fair low 
About their ears and burnt them stab and stow. 2822 Galt 
Ann. Parish vi, The plantations supplied him with stabs to 
make stake and rice betw’cen ^his fields,^ 2842 J. Aiton 
Dorn, Econ. (1857) 160 The minister of a village, .requested 
that a wall should be built round his glebe. ‘ Would stabs 
and railings not answer the purpose equally well? 'asked 
one present. 1907 Eppie YzKiwjkClodhepperi. ii, 8 They’ve 
drawn the loosened paling stab. 

2. A Stump. 

e 1800 Howlett in Youttg*s Agric. Essex {1807) I. xBo As 
soon as the hedge is cut down, most of which [is] within an 
inch or two of the old stabb. Ibid.. With the young shoots 
of the parts cut off close to the stabbs. 

3. A block (of wood, etc.) used as a seat. 

2803 M«Indoe Poems 10 (E.D.D.) The seat, a slab, the 
heel pins rotten. 

Stab (stseb), sb.^ dial, [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quot. 1838 .) 

1838 Hollow AY Prov.Dict.fSiab,a.ho\^\n the ground, in 
which the female rabbit secures her litter while they are 
very young. 2875 Parish Sussex Gloss, s.v. Stalled, The 
old dog.. found a stab out in the held. 2888 Sat. Rev. 

5 May 530/2 The rat.. will draw the young rabbits out of 
the ‘ stabs *. 

Stab (stseb), jA* Printer^ slang. Also 'stab. 
[Short for establishment — Establishment 10 . 
Also atlrib. 

iSds Hatten's Slang. Diet. 244 On the slab. 2875 Soi^i- 
w'ARD Diet. TyPogr. s.v., A man who is ‘ on 'stab ’ receives 
establishment wages. 2888 Tacobi Printers*^ Vocab. 230 
'Stab, a term applied to estabri<;hment hands, i.e. workmen 
paid by the week and not by piece-work. 2890 Scott. 
Leader 20 June 5 Fleming was known as a slab man, as 
opposed to a man who was paid by the result of his labours. 
Ibid. 6 When he was dismissed be was a society-man, and 
was paid a slab wage of 3s a week. 

Stab (stseb), v. [Related to the synonymous 
Stob v. 

The vb. has been found before 1530 only in Sc- writers ; 
the related Stab sbP occurs in Promp. Parv. (1440).] 

1. irans. To wound (often to kill) with a thrust 
of a pointed weapon (chiefly, wth a short weapon, 
as a dagger). Phrase, to stab to (pi at, into) the heart, 

1530 Palsgr. 731/2 He stabbyd hym with a daggar. 
1585-7 Kyd Sp. Trag, iv. i. 225 She. .Did stab herselfe. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v, ii. 47 Stab them, or teare them on 
thy Chariot wheeles. 2605 Nottinghatn Ree. IV, 276 A 
daggar to stabbe and kill Hugh Lenton. 2642 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T, iii, 202 lohn James . .did stab into the breast 
Peter Heywood Esquire. 1647CLARENDON Hist. Reb. i. § 9 
Stabbed to the heart by the hand cf an obscure villain. 
2678 Wanley Wond, Lit, Woridv. i. § 100. 468/2 Henry 
the fourth King of France was stab'd by Ravilliac. 27x3 


Addison Cato m. ii, Think, thou secst thy dying brother 
Stabb'd at his heart. 27x8 Hearnb Collect. (O.H.S.) VI, 
247 A Sta^., meeting a Man as he was running along, he 
stabbed him with his Horns. 2764 Museum Rust, IV, 33 
Some Remarks on stabbing Cattle hoved with Clover. 2771 
Borrow Kin^s Bench Rep, V. 2795 John Taylor instantly 
..stabbed the said James Smith. 2830 Tennyson dnana 
55 They should have stabb’d me where I lay. 2892 Farrar 
Darkn. 4* Dawn xlv, Scipio.. stabbed himself. 
fh. To stab (a person) in — sense i. Oh, 

2530 Palsgr. 731/2, I stabbe in with a dagger or any other 
scharpe wepyn, yr rH/rrrr. 2562 Norton & Sackv, Got. 
hoduc IV, ii. 190 While slumijring on his carcfull bed he rcstes 
His hart stabde in with knife is reft of life. 2565 CkiopsR 
Thesaurus, Con/ossus ..woondtd : stabbed in. isSyHicciNs 
Mtrr, Mag,, C, /. Csesar xlix, Hee stabde mee in, and so 
with daggers did the rest 2587 Golding De Momay xii, 
(1502) This proud Pcacocke [Ctesarj-.is in one day 
stabbed in with infinite wounds. 

C. jig. 

2C86 Horneck Crucif. yrrwrxxiv, 803 If he have often 
stabbed his neighbours by slanders. 2784 Cowper Task 
IV, 617^ 'Tis universal soldiership has stabb’d The heart of 
merit in the meaner class. 2813 Shelley Q* Alah. iii. 200 
He fabricates The sword which stabs his peace. csZsfl 
Ik>well Leg. Brittany 11. xxiv, Her silence slabbed bis 
conscience through and through. 

d. transf. In varions occasional nses. 
a 2652 Brome Queen Concubine ni. viii. (1659) 64 Thou 
hear’st me say, 1 dare not speak her name, Yet thou dar’st 
stab mine Ears again, with it. <2x7x2 Ken Psyche Voti. 
Wks. IV, 234 As the Morning Cloud decays, \Vhcn stab’d 
by the encroaching Rays, <2x800 Dk. A thole' s Nurse xv, 
in Child Ballads IV. 252 O they stabbed the feather-bed all 
round and round. 2834 Mar, Edgeworth Helen ii. ix, 
j When they had stabbed the cushions, and torn the inside of 
I my carriage all to pieces. 2895 C?n//«^XXVL4o/2 Fireflies 
I stabbed the gloom with their darting flame, 
fe. slang. (See quot.) Obs, 
a 2662 Fuller Worthies, Dorset (1662) 278 Stab’d with a 
Byrdport Dagger. That is, bang’d.. .The best,. Hemp,, 
growing about BjTdport. 

+ f. With obscene reference. Obs, 

*597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, ii, i. 15. 2601 — Jut, C, i. IL 277. 
2. absol, and inir. To use a pointed weapon to 
wound or kill. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xix. 545 Than suld the laiff that 
foroutb ar Stab doune with speres sturdely. Ibid. 565 That 
stabbit, stekit, and that slew. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen, ly, 11. i. 
23 It may chance cost some of vs our liues : he wil stab. 
1607 Lingua 11. j, If they heart my name abused, they stab 
for my sake. 2700 Dryden Pal. Arc. iii. 509 None shall 
dare With sbortned Sword to stab in closer War, 1819 
Shelley Alask Ixxxiv, Let them ride among there, 
Slash, and stab, and maim, and hew. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess Concl. 61 The little boys begin to shoot and slab. 
2887 Gunter Mr, Barnes xxiii. 27B * My husband’s body 
lies behind those curtains I’ She stands with uplifted arm a 
moment, pointing to the dinperles through which Tomasso 
has stabbed. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, tv. v, 109 Thou hid’st a 
thousand Daggers in thy thoughts,. .To stab at balfe an 
howreofmy Life. 2599 — MuchAdoii.i.zssShtcspcs.'kes 
poynyards, and euery word stabbes. 2762 Llovd Epist. io 
Churchill Critics of old..BoIdIypersu*d the free decisive 
task, Nor stabb'd, conceal'd beneath a ruffian's mask. 27^ 
yunius Lett, xxvi. 222 Suspicion is the foul weapon with 
which you. .stab. iS^x Macduff Afem, Paimos xxi. 290 
They stab at their neighbour's good name and reputation. 
2883 Harper's Alag. Feb, 352/2 The bafilcd sun stabs wildly 
at the gale. 

t b. Sc. To make thrusts with a staff or club. 
2523 Dovclas yEneis ut. x. 6 Poliphemus..A monsiir.. 
Wanting his sycht, and com to stab and graip With his 
burdoun, that wes the greit fir tre (orig. trunca sttanum 
pinus regit et vestigia /irma(\. 

c. To suffer a ‘ stab ’ of pain. ? ttonce-use, 

2865 Annie Thomas On Guard xxxix, The reels of cotton 
danced aloud within it, making Stanley s head stab. 

d. noncC’tise, To make a hole through some- 
thing. 

2897 Kipling Capt. Cour. v. 112 The foregaff stabbed and 
ripped through the staysail. 

3. traits. To thrust (a weapon) into a person. 

c 2620 Rowlands Terrible Bait. 10 , 1 stab'd my dart, thus 

deepe into hU side. 2639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus Admir. 
Events 250 Liberal, .gets upon him, stabs his poignard three 
or foure times in his Mlly. 2922 z^th Cent. Dec. 1195 Women 
stab the daggers to their throats immediately. 

4. To prick. Now dial, Cf. Stob v 

2570 Levins Manip, 1/26 To stab, pricke, pungere, 
stimulare. 2864 J. Rogers New Rush 11. 33 [He may] stab 
himself upon a Porcupine, 

6 . To hammer or pick (a hard surface) with a 
sharp tool, to roughen (a wall) with a pick before 
applying a coat of plaster, 

2846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 431/x The surface of the brick- 
work mu«.t ht siabbca or picked over to make it rough. 

0, Bookbinding. To pierce (a collection of sheets)* 


STABADO. 


STABILITY. 


in order to make a hole for a binding thread or ^Yi^e ; 
to fasten the sheets of (a pamphlet, etc.) together 
in this way instead of by sewing. 

1863 Reader ■21 Nov. 600/1 Nor even stitched likea book, 
bul^ * slabbed ’ as an auction catalogue now h, x888 Jacobi 
Printer's Vocab. j^oStaibed, a form ofslitcbing by piercing 
or stabbing, used mostly for cheap pamphlet worlc 1901 
ig/A Cent. Apr. 662 When enough sheets have been brought 
together they are slabbed at the open ends and form a volume. 

t Staba'do. Ods. rare-^. In pi. stabadoes. 
[f. Stab v, + -ado.] A stab. 

1607 Walkinctoh 0/>iicGla5s^7li}\W\5tL true wit. .hauing 
a priuy coate of poUIcy and subtiliy to shend it from all the 
intended stabadoes of any acute obiectionist. 

ilStabat Mater (st^i’bret sta*bat 

ma*t9j). [From the opening words, L. stahat mater 
dolorosa^ ‘Stood the mother, full of grief'.] A 
sequence, composed by Jacobus de Benedictis in 
the 13th c., in commemoration of the sorrows of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Also a musical setting 
of this sequence. 

There are other seguences beginning with the same words ; 
‘Stabat mater regis nosiri* (i3-i4th c.), ‘Stabat mater 
anxiata‘(i5i9), ‘Stabat mater speciosa* (late zsthc.). None 
of these are in regular litut^ical use, but some of them 
have well-known musical settings. 

1867 L^dy Herbert Cradle Z-.iv.tso While the low chant 
of the * Stabat Mater echoed through the deserted streets. 
1883 Rockstrc in Grove's Did. Jlfus. III. 684 The * Stabat 
Mater’ of Josquin des Pr6s, founded upon the Canto fermo 
just mentioned, /bid.^ Haydn s ‘Stabat hlalcr* Uatreasury 
of refined and graceful Melody. 

stabbed (stxbd),///. a. [f. Stab z/. + -ed1.] 

1 . Wounded by stabbing. 

1599 B. JoNSON O'wM/rt’j /?«'. V. iv, S'foot, he makes a 
face like a stab'd Lucrece. 1884 ‘V. Lee* C'tes/ Albany 
iiu 28 ITie Pretender's bride must often have met a knot of 
people convering a stabbed man.. to the nearest barber or 
apothecary. 

Comb, x6t2 Chapman /?«>. Bnssy d^Amboisi, li. 75 These 
tortur'd fingers and these slabb'd-through arms Keep that 
law in their wounds yet unobserv’d, And ever shall. 

+ b. Of a wound ; Produced by stabbing. Obs. 
1653 T. Brucis f^^ade Mecum (ed.a) 57 It is good in wounds 
either incised, contused, or stabbed. 

2 . Perforated with punctured holes. 

1862 Caial, Intemat. Exhib.^ Brit, II. No. 6384, Stabbed 
iron for malt-kiln plates. 

3 . Bookbinding, (See Stab v , 6 .) 

Stabber (stoe'baj). [f. Stab v . + -er i.] 

1 . One who stabs. 

XS89 Pappe w. Hatchet in Lylys Wks. 1902 III. 390 One 
hath been an old sUbber at pas<5age. 1682 Otway renice 
Preserved lit. ii, Mix with hired Slaves, Bravoes, and Com- 
mon stabbers? X7S2 Young Brothers iii. 1, Blood-thirsty 
slabbers,^ x8z3 Scorr Rokeby 1. xxii, Despite his craft, he 
heard with awe This ruffian stabber fix the law. 1865 
Kikcsl&y Hereto, i, Whoever called me stabber to you, lies, 
b. iransf, 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen n. ix. (1848} 240, 1 set at defi. 
ance all the searchers and stabbers and custom-house officers. 

. 1603 Dckker tVondej^, Vr, D3b, How sudden a stabber 
this luffianly swaggerer, Death, is. 1737 Gentl. Mag-, VII. 
205/1, -I leave the Reader to guess what such a Stabber of 
Reputations would stick to perpetrate. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
TvjeArmies2’i The bloodless stabber [Death] calls by night. 
1872 Spurgeon Treas, David Ps. lix, 12 Wretches who ate 
persecutors in talk, burners and stabbers with the ton^e. 
Z9X0 Goldw. Smith Remin, x. i8x The genius of the political 
stabber. 

2 . Something which stabs, a knife, dagger, etc. 

1581 Derricks Image Irel', 11. F ij, Long stabbers plucke 

thei forthe, in steede of handsome kniues. 1585 lliGiNS 
jiiniics' Nomencl, 275/1 Sica^ , . a priuye or close dagger ; a 
stabber. Z913 Engl, Rev. Nov. 516 We've got his stabber 
and he can t do us any harm, 
b. spec, (See quots.) 

1704 Rigging f{ Seamanship 1. 87 Holes in sails are made 
with an instrument, called a stabber or a pegging-awL 
1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade., Stabber, a marling-spike ; a 
sailmaker's pricker. X87S Knight Diet. Mech.^ Stabber^ 
I, {Leather.) A pegging-awl. A pricker. 2. {Hauticat.) A 
marlinspike. 3. {Domestic.) A lady’s aw'I for opening boles 
for eyelets. 

3 . (See quot.) 

x8S4 Miss Baker Norikantpi. Gloss., Stabler, a person 
(generally a boy) who is employed to stitim the upper leathers 
of boots and shoes with an awl. x83x Leiecstersh. Gloss. 

StaTlbing (stce-biq), -obi. sb. [-IXG 1 .] 

1 . The action or an act of Stab v. in various senses. 
*375 Barbour Bmce xvir. 785 (Edinb. MS.) Off stabxng, 
{Comb. MS. staffing], stoking, and striking Thar, maid 
thai sturdy defending, c Z42S Wvntoun Cron. vrii. 6534 For 
his hors rycht w'eill armyt was, That he h^re stabyng dred 
weill les, 1604 Shaks. Otiu iii, iv. 6 He’s a Soldier, and 
for me to say a Sovvldier lyes, ’tis stabbing. 1763 Mitseum 
Rust. IV. 90, I was obliged to perform the operation of 
stabbing in three several parts of the belly before the ox 
was relieved. Z76g BlackstoneCow/w. IV. 193 This statute 
was made on account of the frequent quarrels and stabbings 
with short daggers, 
b. aitrib. 

1837 W. B. Adams Carriages 152 An awl called a ^stabbing 
dwL 1894-5 Kipling 2nd Jungle Bh, 155 Kadlu.. crossed 
the hut for his '‘"stabbing-harpoon. 1875 Knight Did. 
Mech., *Stahhing-vtackijie, a machine for perforating a pile 
of folded and gathered signatures for the insertion of^ihe 
stitching-thread. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, '^Stabbing- 
press. 187s Knight Diet. Mech., Stabbingpress, a book- 
binder's press, in which pointed rods are driven through the 
folded sheets near the back, to stitch them together. xBpx 
VOL. X. 


Rider Haggard Nada 33 Armed with the short *stabbmg. 
spear. 

i* 2 . Dicing. (See quot.) Obs. 

1680^ Cotton Compt, Gamester (cd. 2) 12 Lastly, by 
Stabbing, that is, having a Smooth Box, and small in the 
bottom, you drop in both your Dice in such manner as you 
would have them sticking therein by reason of its narrow- 
ness (tic.]. 

Stabbing (stse'biq),///, a. [-ing 2.] 

1 . Of a weapoa : That stabs. 

z6zz Shaks. IPint. T. iv. iv, 748 They often giue vs 
(Souldiers) the Lye, but wee pay them for it with stamped 
Coyne, not stabbing Steele. 1813 Scott Rokeby vt. xxxiti, 
But still his strugglingforce he rears,’Gainst hacking brands 
and stabbing spears. 

*599 15* JoNSON Ev. Man out c/ Hum. iv, iv, Come, you'le 
never leave your stabbing similes. xfiSzOnTRAM.S’rr;//, 403 
That’s a black and stabbing thought, a X704 T, Brown 
Lett, io Gentl, ff Ladies Wks. 1709 III. 11. J07, I dare 
trust my self no longer with such stabbing Ideas. 1745 
Eliza "AKWiooo Pemale Spect. No. *3(1748} III. 15 Instead 
of reasoning with Zimene, and perswading her to mc^era- 
tion In so stabbing a circumstance. 

2 . Of pain : Sharp and sadden, characterized by 
twinges comparable to the effect of a stab, 

i763CoLLCROOKin/*^V. Trans. LIII. 347 She complained 
of most excruciating stabbing pains in both breasts, x8o6 
Mary Brao.mos*t^ Joan Seaton 275 Unconscious of tne 
stabbing pain in bis foot. 

Hence Sta'bhing^ly adv. 

1673 S. Parker Reproof Reh. Transp. 287 This intimation 
..is as slabbingly suggested as the story of Sardanapalus. 

StaBble (stse'b’l), jA i/m/. [f. the verb.] Liquid 
mud caused by continuous traffic or treading with 
the feet j also dirty footmarks. 

1825 Cosiztm Rur.Rides 10 The street, .has been kept in 
a sort of stabble bj' the flocks of sheep passing along. 1863 
Wise AVro Forest 0 \os^, Stabble, marks, footprints, always 
used in the plural. 

StaBble (stseb’l), v, dial. [Perhaps a frequenta- 
tive LStaYB V. : see -le. (For the assumed sense- 
development cf. Poach v.^ 4, 5; see also Stable 
2/.3)] a. irans. To soil (a place) by treading dirt 
about, b. inlr. To tread dirt c. Irans, To 

reduce (ground) to mire or liquid mud by continual 
treading. 

2838 Holloway Provinc., To stabble, to dirty any place, 
by walking on it with wet and filthy shoes. Hants. 1856 
Miss Yonce Daisy Chain xv. ia 8 The woman said she 
would not take half-a-ccown a week to have a lot ©(children 
.stabbling about, as she called it, 2858 Hughes Scour. 
IVhite Horse vii, T'aint a mossell o* use to bide stabbleing 
here {Footnote. ‘Stabble*— to tread dirt about]. 2893 
IVilishire Gloss., Stabble,. .Ko poach up (ground] by con- 
tinual treading, as near a field gateway. 

■ Stabile (st^bil), a, [ad. L. staUHs : see 
Stable a. 

The examples of stabile, r/rt^V(/ occurring before English 
spelling became settled are to be referred to Stable a.) 

1. t irmly established, enduring, lasting, rare. 

Used by a few writers to express more unequivocally the 

etymological sense of Stable a. 

2797 W. Taylor In Monthly Rev.'X^lV. That stabile 
conviction, which terminates the sw'eet toll of investigation. 
z8z^ — in Monthly Mag, XXXVII. 236/z The poem is 
divided into short Aapter3?,..it proves the siabilepopularity 
of the first crusade. 2826 Landor Imag. Conv., Johnson « 5 - 
Tooke Wks. 1846 I. 15^ Johnson. You reformers will let 
nothing be great, nothing be stabile. 2864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 683 There is nothing stabile in the world But the 
gods break it. x88o — Songs 0/ Springtides, Thalassins 
71 This poor flash of sense in life, ..More stabile than the 
world's own heart’s root seems, By that strong faith. 

2 . Fi.xed iu position ; spec, in Eleciro-lhera- 
peulics, held, firmly upon one point or over one 
part (as opposed to Labile a, 4). 

Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 364 An active electrode.. is 
then moved over the affected region (labile application) or 
held firmly over one part (stabile method). 18^ Ibid, VII. 
586 A stabile pupil on the same side as the al^ess is an 
important sign. 

Sta«bili^ (stabrlifoi), v, rarer^, [f. L. slabi- 
li-s (see Stable <7.) + -fy.] trans. To make stable. 

187Z Browning /y. 280 To. .render solid and 
sUbilify Mankind. 

+ Stabilimeut. Obs. In 4 stablyment. See 
also STABLEiiEb’T. [ad. L. slabilimehlntn, f, sla~ 
bill-re to render stable, f. slabili-si see Stable a. 
and -MEET. Cf. OF. eslablimenl, eslablenienl.’] \ 
Something which gives stability or firmness ; stay, 
support, lit. and^^. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xviiu xii. (2495) 768 The 
thyrde tyme they set more grclcr matere and ihycke, and 
that is the stablyment and fastnyoge of the bony combes. 
1578 Banister Hist, Man 1, 16 As a ground worke, or 
stabiliment lo susiejTie the whole w’orke. 1639 Ainsworth 
Annof, Ps. ev. 16. 151 Staffe or slay, stabilirnent: so bread 
is called, 16^ Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. it. iii. rule 24 § 37 
Traditions, .are no necessary or competent stabiliment of 
doctrine or manners, or if they were, themselves have no 
stabiliment. 2673 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iiL (2682) 27 In the 
Trailing of the Trunk, they [the Claspers] seiwe for stabih- 
ment, propagation and shade. 1684 Peujnc Serin. 30 Jan. 

30 The same lai\^ which are the stabiliment of the church. 

Stabilimeter (stsebiU’mItoi). Aermattlics. 

[f. Stabili-ty + -METER,] A contrivancc for ascer- 
taining the stability of a model airship or aeropla^. 

1907 G. H. Bryan in ComkUl Mag. May 6*9 -A. s^^hih- 
meter. .would enable any experimenter to test the slaoility 


of a complete model of his own flying machine, xoxt 
Webster. ' 

Stabilitate(stabi*Iit(flt),z;. rare. \h.slaMlilal- 
ppk stem of slabilildre, f. slabiltlds Stability.] 
Irons. To give stability to. 

^ 264* H. More Song 0/ Send u. 1. xl 43 The soul about 
tt self arcumgyrates Her v-arious forms, and what she most 
doth love She oft before her>e!f stabilxtates. 26x7 Billxncsly 
Brachy.Martyrol xxL 73 Do you then .. still think good For 
to stabiliiate your throne with blood ? 2804 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. II. 335 These arguments all tend to stabiliiate bis 
institutions. 183S BlaeJnv, Mag. XXXVII. 280 Many 
sacred sympathies that will yet survive all this hubbub, and 
stabilit^e the structure of social life. 2860 W, H. Russell 
Diary in India xH.^1. 180 The work reserved for him who 
shall come to stabiliiate our empire in the East. 

Stability (stabidlti). Forms; a. 4 stabylte, 
stabulte, 4-5 stablete, 5 stabiltee. A 5 eta- 
bilite, stabilitee, 5-6 stabylyte, 6-7^ stabilise 
(Z?/V/. stabylitie), 7- stability. [ME. stablete j a. 
OF, {d)stablelS, semi-popular ad. L, stabililds, f. 
stabili-s Stable a . ; see -ty. The /3 forms ( = F. 
stabiliti^ from 12 th c.) are assimilated to the Latin 
I form.] The quality or condition of being stable. 

: 1 . In physical senses, a. Power of remaining 

erect; freedom from liability to fall or be over- 
thrown. 

, 2426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 23472 Thyng that Is maad by 

' rule and lyne, In it self hath more beaute tendure, and mor 
stabilite, ^ 2692 Ray Creation i, (1704) 119 The Roots [of a 
tree] for its stability and drawing Nourishment from the 
Earth. 2700 CX 1 ^£&s^Aniid. Ariuin. (1827)22 The temple 
stood firmly upon those two pillars, Jachin and Boar, i.e. 
stability and strength. 2712 Blackmore Creation i. 24 
These subterranean Walls dispos’d with Art, Such Strength, 
and such Stability impart, That Storms.. and Earthquakes 
..Break not the Pillars. 2746 Hervey Medii, (1748) 231 
The Strength of an Oak, or the Stability of a Pyramid. 
1B94 H. Drusimond Ascent of Man 414 Ihe true function 
of the root is to give stability to the tree. 
fig. *585 C. FETHEBSTONe tr. Calvin on Acts xv. 36. 381 
There ought nothing, .to bee more firme, than thespiiltuall 
building of faith, whose stabilitie is grounded in the very 
heauen. 2920 J. W, Harper Social Ideal x. 127 Social 
jerry-building has no stability. 

b. Fixity of position in space; freedom from 
liability to changes of place. 

2625 N. Carpenter Geog. DeL 1. v. (26^) 1x5 'The stability 
is an affection of the earth whereby the Tenestriall Sphearc 
is firmely settled in hxs proper place, 266^ Power Exp. 
Phdos. ni. x68 An Ixitrinsecal Tendency that it [the Magnet] 
has of its own, to bring all its parts to their right and deter' 
minate points, there to remain in a perfect Stability. 2682 
Cotton IFond, Peake 4$ He.. began to try This, and that 
banging stone’s stability, To prove their firmness. X83X 
Brewster Nevjion x. 236 note, The doctrine of the motion 
of the earth and the stability of the sun. 2853 Sir H. Douglas 
Mitii. Bridges 19 The gradual progress of rivers to their 
present state of comparative stability. 

C. Ability to remain in the same relative place 
or position in spite of disturbing infiuences ; capa- 
city for resistance to displacement ; the condition 
of being in stable equilibrium, tendency to recover 
the original position after displacement. Also, of 
a body in motion : Freedom from oscillation, 
steadiness. 

a 2542 Wyatt Ps. xxxviii. 23 Such is thi hand on me, y* 
in my flesbe for terrour of thy yre Is not on po>*nt of ferme 
stabilite. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 57 Had 
they been acquainted with this principle, Anaxagoras, 
Socrates and Democritus had better made out the ground 
of this stability. ., Now whether the earth stand still, ^ or 

movetb circularly, we mayconcede this MagneticaH stability. 

2794^ G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. III. xxviii, ife Our 
motions .. serve .. to pre5er\'e constaixl stability amidst a 
varietyof causes which tend todestroy it. ij^Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVI. 52 When a solid body floats., and external force 
IS applied to incline it from its position, the resistance 
opposed to this inclination istermea thestabilltyof floating. 
*7W Monthly Rev. XXX. 502 A method.. for ascertaining 
ibedegree of stability or stiffness of a ship. 1855P. K. Clark 
Railway Mach, 165/2 By steadiness or stability is meant 
the property of moving along the rail without any inclination 
from the centre-line of progression.^ 1877 W. H. White 
Man. Naval Archil, iii. 63 I’he statical stability of a ship 
may be defined as the effort which she makes when inclined 
by external forces acting horizontally, and held steadily at 
that inclination, to return towards her natural positxoii of 
equilibrium. Ibid.\v.\yt On this assumption.. djmamical 
stability may be defined as the ‘work’ done in heeling the 
ship from her upright position to any angle of inclination. 
2879 Cassells Tecnn.Educ. II. 86/2 The spinning motion 
[01 a lop] gives a stability to the axis of rotation. 28S3 
Eticycl. Brit. XV. 752/2 (art. Mechames) Safety against 
displacement by turning Is called stability of fwsiiion; 
safety against displacement by sliding, stability of friction. 

fd. ‘Fixedness; not fluidity * (J.). Obs. rare, 
2662 Bovle Physiol. Ess. (1669) 208 Since fluidn«s and 
stability being contrary qualities, are^ to ^ apprehenaed 
under contrary notions, we may conceive that the nrmn^ 
or stability of a body consists principally in thtf, lUat tn 

particles [etc.]. .. ^ 

e. Of a system of bodies : Permanence of 
arrangement ; power of resisting change of struo 
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1862 Miller Elevu Chem,^ Or^, (ed. 2) 41 Such combina- 
tions are usually of small stability and are decomposed as 
rapidly as they are formed. ^ 1877 J* Clerk Maxwell 
in Eucycl, Brit. VI. 313 Now if such groups [of molecules] 
of greater stability are disseminated through the substance 
[etc.]. 1878 W. H. Wardell Explosives ibid. VIII. 808/1 
The fulminates are among the most violent of all explosive 
compounds, their chemical stability being very small, 
g. Of a colour : Permanence. 

1791 BerihoUet's Dyeing I. i. i. iii. 45 The 

stability of colour consists in its power of resisting the action 
of acids, alkalis, &c. 

2 . Of an immaterial thing : Immunity from de- 
struction or essential change ; enduring quality. 

■■ a. of government, institutions, customs; etc. 

1470-85 Malorv Arthur xviii. 829 , 1 wote wel in me 
•was not alle the stabylyte of this realme. £'1475 Henryson 
Poems IIL 171/38 Now is slabilitee fundynin.na stage.. 
'Peas is away, all in perplexitee. 1584 /leg. Privy Council 
Scot, 111 . 699 The cuntrie being brocht to a greittar stabi- 
litie. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 148 Where there w^ 
•no honesty., in such a Countrey.. there can beenostabililie. 
1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 355 A progresse in the 
old way workes stability. 1767 A. Young FarmeVs Lett, 
to People 15 The difference m stability of a commerce 
founded on the necessities or superfluities of life. 1800 
Marq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 732 The stability 
of our Government wll bear a due proportion to its wisdom, 
liberality, and justice. 1858 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aints^ 
PcTS. Poetry'^Vs. (Bohn) III. 237 Oriental life and society 
..stand in violent contrast with the.. secular stability.. of 
the western nations. 1859 F. W. Newman Let. 5 May in 
Sieveking Mem. (1909) 172 He [Louis Napoleon] covets 
stability and the glory of liberating Italy. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. xix. (1B80) 354 That enterprising and in- 
dustrious middle class which gives stability to every state. 
2873 C. Robinson N. S. IVales 32 The stability and expan- 
siveness of this industry is proved by its steady and uni- 
formly progressive development. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 123 He [Plato] is deeply struck with the stability of 
Egyptian institutions. 1882. Freeman Led. Amer. Audi- 
ences 11. v. 396 What I see in England, in America, in 
Switzerland, is stability, the power to make changes., 
without pulling the whofe political fabricdown on the heads 
of the reformers. 

b. of the Divine nature or attributes. ? Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. iii. § 4 The naturall generation 
and processe of all things receyueth order of proceeding 
from the setled stabilitie of diuine vndcrstanding. 1707 
Norrts Treat, Humility iii, 84 When he compares himself 
with the central stability and immoveable subsistence of that 
great and glorious Being. 

C. of worldly estate, financial affairs, 
a 1628 Preston New Covt. (1629) 63 If you lookc for 
stabilitie in your estate, and wonder why a change should 
come,. .why didst thou expect stabilitie in that which is 
subject to vaniiie? 1732 Belle AssemhUe II. 295 Those 
devoted to Ambition ; w'ho seem, methinks, in a continual 
Whirl, are never in a state of Stability, or perfect Ease. 
z8z 4 WoRDSW. Excurs.lii, 386 (The hermit craving] a life of 
peace. Stability without regret or fear; That hath been, is, 
and shall be evermore I 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke Farm 
v. 69 It is the resource on which the proprietor mainly relies 
for the stability of his fortune. 1865 Lever Luttrell xl, 
A great London banking Arm was associated with the 
enterprise, which, of course, gave the air of stability to the 
operation. 2865 Miss Braddon Only a Clod xv, [He] 
suspends payment upon the first failure that affects his 
staoility. 

d. of a science, theory, covenant, etc. 

2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. iL (1687) 181/2^ Sdence 
..bath certitude, and Stability as being conversant in things 
certain and stable, a 1687 H. More De/. CahbcUa App. ti. 
(1713) 119 Which number [eight] being the first cube, is a 
fit hierogl^hick of the Stability of that Covenant made 
with the Jews in Circumcision. 2750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 258 f I Criticism.. has not yet attained the certainty 
and stability of science. 2751 Bp. Thomas in JOth Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm, App. i. 306 The only Thing that could 
give Stability to their Pr^eedings, 2837 P. Keith 
Lex, Z08 He will not admit that it shakes the stability of 
Mr. Knight's theory in the slightest degree. 2876 Mozley 
'Univ. Serm. iv. ic^ The Gospel language throws doubt 
upon the final stability of much that passes current here 
with respect to character. 1883 Manch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/4 
Some of his verses are purely occasional and have no claim 
to stability. 

e. of natural laws or sequences of natural phe- 
nomena. 

1836 Emerson Nature^ Idealism Wks. (Bohn)II. ifioThc 
frivolous make themselves merry with the Ideal theory, as 
if it affected the stability of nature. x86o Maury Phys. 
Geog. (Low) iv. 100 ITie two systems of trade-winds are 
very unequal both as to force and stability. 2880 A. R. 
Wallace Isl. Life 225 The result would be an epoch of 
exceptional stahifity of species. 2881 J.^ Hooker in Nature 
Na 629. 445 The belief in the stability of.climatal con- 
ditions during the lifetime of the existing assemblages of 
animals and plants. 

f f. Put for : Source or cause of stability. Obs. 

Cudworth Intell. Syst. 45 ITie Essential Goodness 
and Wisdom of the Deity is the only Stability of all things. 

g. Something fixed or settled. / 

1833 Chalmers Cousiit. Man 1 . 1. L § 1. 57 Just as much 
as iK properties of a triangle are the enduring stabilities 
of mathematical science. 2^7 Emerson Repr. Men, Mon- 
taigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 340 Adaptiveness is the peculiarity 
of human nature... We are golden averages, volitant stabih- 
ties, compensated or periodic errors, 

- 3 . Of a person, his character or dispositions : 
The condition of ‘ standing fast ’ ; fixity of resolu- 
tion or purpose; firmness, steadfastness. (The 
earliest recorded sense.) 

13.. in Hampoles IVks, 1 . 75 Ihesu..Take my hert in till 
hi hand, sett me in stabylle. a 2400 Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. xxxii. 616 In al >e preyers he scholde in be 


i 
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Nis l?er wi|> him [Lechcrie] no stahulte. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
2^40 And alle lovers that wole be Feitbful, and ful of stabi- 
hte. Ibid. 5532 . 4 nd for nought cHis wol he flee, If that he 
love in stabihtee. 2426 Lydc. De Guit. Pilgr, 2934 L^ok 
that ye In trouthe, & in stablete Yee loue to-gydre. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 537 l*ha war. .So full of wisdome, 
gentr^^ and discretioun, with fredome, faith, and greit 
stabilitie.^ 2693 Owen Holy Spirit 71 It is hereon that our 
stability in Believing doth depend. 2784 Cowper Task t. 
383 His firm stability to what he scorns. 2813 J, Jebd Let. 
II July in C. Forster Corr. Jebb ^ Knox (1834) II. 142 
Whoever truly loves what is stable, will adhere to it with 
stability of affection. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Cha- 
racter Wks. (Bohn) IL 63 The stability of England is the 
security of the modem world. If the English race were as 
mutable as the French, what reliance ? 

b. In the Benedictine order (tr. L. stabilitas ) ; 
see quots. 

xS'^^EuleSt. BenetVnn. F 6 b, Whan she shall be reseyued 
she must. .make a promtsse of hir stabilite. 1657 Cressv 
Father Baker's Sancia Sophia w. iv. § 18. 187 Let him 
that is to be receiued to a Religious Profession, promise 
..1. A constant Stability In that state. 2. A conuerslon of 
his Manners, and 3. Obedience... And as for Stability, it 
regards both these [2 and 3], adding to them a perseuerance 
and a continuall progresse in both to the end. 2883 R. F. 
Littledale in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 704/1 The method 
adopted (to extirpate irregular and vagrant monks] was the 
addition of a fourth vow, that of ‘stability .This fourth 
vow bound the monk to continuance in his profession, and 
even to residence for life at the monastery in which he was 
professed. 

Stabilizator (st^bil3iz^**t3j). Aeronautics. 
Also-isator. \oA.Y^stcibilisateuryi. stabiliser \ see 
Stabilize v. and -ator.] = Stabilizer. 

2902 SANTOs-Do.MONTinXo///f. Flag. June 461 How much 
resistance will the guide-rope, which I shall use as a stabi- 
lizator, offer as it trails in the water? i^iz T. F. Farman 
in BlacJnv. Mag. Jan, 139/2 Securing its horizontal and 
lateral stability by working thestabillsator and the mecha- 
nism for warping the wings. 

stabilize (st^i'bilaiz), v. [ad. F. stabiliser, f. 
L. stabili-s-. see Stable a. and -ize.] 

1 . traits. To give stability to (a ship). 

1861 W, Froude/?^?/////^ 862) 14 The >hip, whether 

stabilised by breadth of b^m or by deeply stowed ballast, 
would [etc.]. 

2 . To give a stable character or value to. 

187s ^ Life Growth Lang, ix, 158 Such forces., 
fairly dominate the history of speech. 'l‘he language is 
stabilized.^ 1907 Daily Chron. 7 Jan. 3/7 The Mexican 
dollar, which formerly varied in value from 35 cents to 50 
cents, has been stabilised at 50 cents gold. 2909 [see Stabi- 
lizing vbl. sb. below]. 

Hence Sta'bilizingzr^/. sb. ; Sta'bilized ppl. a. ; 
Stabiliza'tion, the action or process of stabilizing, 

1887 Mind Oct. 602 With this ‘fixation of force ’ goes the 
‘ stabilisation of matter *. Psychologically, what corresponds 
to * fixed * force or * stabilbed ‘ matter is [etc.]. 2909 Q, Rev. 
Oct. 533 The pernicious effects of the fluctuations of ex- 
change demand the stabilising of the gold value of currency. 

Sta*bilizer. [f. Stabilize v. + -er i.] 

1 . Aeronautics. A stabilizing apparatus or device, 

2909 C. C. Turner Aerial Navig. To-day (19x0) 315 

Stabilizer^ the tail of a flying-machine. 29x0 Times i Nov. 
4/5 The men removed the propellers, the ‘stabilizer *, and 
various parts of the fittings. 

2 . A substance added to an explosive to render 
it less liable to spontaneous decomposition (Web- 
ster, 1911). 

Stabilizing (st^'bibizig), ppl. a. [/. Stabi- 
lize V, -ING 2 .j That stabilizes or gives stability ; 
spec, in Aeronautics^ that gives stability (to an 
aeroplane, etc.) ; that acts or may be used as a 
stabilizer. 

X91X Encvcl, sport I. 16/2 In the Voisin machine there 
are vertical panels in the main planes, which., automatically 
check these oscillations, and a stabilising box at the rear. 
/bid. X7/2 No really satisfactory stabilising device has yet 
been invented. 191X Daily Mail 28 OCL5/7 A large stabi- 
lising vane fixed to the front of his aeroplane. 

Stable (stri’bT), sb?- Forms: 4-5 stabille, 
(5 "yll®)» 4-5 fitabnl, 5 stabull(e,-. 5 'r. stabill, 
5-6 fitabil, 6 stabell, 7 stabel, 3- stable : //. 4 
stablen, 5 stabUs, etablez, 6 stabuUys, Sc% 
stabulez, 6- stables, [a. OF. 'csiable masc. and 
fem., stable, also applied to a cowhouse, pigsty, 
etc. (mod.F, Nable fem. cowhouse) L. siabtihtm 
(also pop.L. stabula pi. used as fem. sing.) stable, 
stall, enclosure or fold for animals, lit. standing 
place, f. sta- root of stdH to 'stand, Cf, Sp. 
estabhj Pg, estabulo stable; It. stabbio sbeepfold, 
Rumanian staul (whence raod.Gr. aravKos).^ 

1 , A building fitted with stalls, loose-boxes, rack 
and manger and harness appliances, in which 
horses are kept. Formerly used in a wider sense : 

4 a building in which domestic animals, as cattle, 
goats, etc. are kept, 

c 1250 Owl Night, 629 Vor hors a stable, & oxe a stalle, 
boh horn wulc hurfalle. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5669 
And |7e hoas of malmesbury, . He made hit stable to his 
hors. 1340 Ayenb. 220 Huo..hct niest heh hors mest him 
fayleh gromes and stablen. f 2386 Chaucer Frol, 168 Ful 
many a deyniee hors hadde he m stable. 23^ Trevisa | 
Htgden (Rolls) IV, 153 Also bestes bat were i-woned to 1 
lyve among'men forsokc stable and lesewe. 1463 Mann, \ 
Sf Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 152 My mast>7e alowyd hys fer- 
monr.,ffor otys that he toke to my lordys stable. .v.s. x.d. 
15x2 Acc. La. High I'reas. Scot. IV. 262 Item, to ane 
grume of the stabulez of Falkland.. xiljs. 2538 Starkey | 


Dialogue i. iii. (1871) 133 Wher hath byn many housys and 
churchys..you schal fynd no thyng but schypeotys and 
stabullys. 2588 Exch. Rolls Scot. XXI. 360 David Murray 
ane of the kingis majesties maistcris of stabill. x6ii 
Bible Ezek. xxv. 5 And I will make Rabbah a stable for 
camels. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 139 Twas 
thought the King distributed the best part of the horses in 
his stable. 2784 Cowper Task in. 463 The stable yields a 
stercoraceous heap. 28x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xviii, I shall 
choose a better stable for my horse than the Kelpie’s quick- 
sand. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvi, The whole house 
hurried away into an empty stable where the show stood. 
1864 Tennyson AylmeVs F. 126 When they ran To loose 
him [a dog] at the stables. 

b. See Augean stable. 


2903 JVestm. Gaz. 28 Jan. 9/1 Because the financiers. .have 
set themselves to clear up the stable, and put things upon 
a more honest and reputable footing. 1909 Sieveking Mem. 
F. IV. Newman VLXW.yzx Hereis indeed the mind of a modern 
Hercules in its strong rational suggestions as to how this 
particular ‘ stable ‘ must be swept out. 

c. To talk stable : to talk of ‘ horsy ’ matters. 

2855 S.MEDLEY H, Coverdale viii, We shall have him on 
our hands, talking stable, and wishing we were dogs and 
horses, for a whole week ! 

2 . A collection (of horses) belonging to one stable. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 373 If you take learning 

and knowledge from among men, what doe you else make 
of a publique bodye, but a stable of Asses, a 2700 Evelyn 
Diary Apr. an. 2646, He then shew’d us a staole of brave 
horses. 1776 in Peterson Mag. Jan. 60/1 The Congress 
seem to stumble at every step. I do not mean one or two 
of the cattle, but the whole stable. 

3 . An establishment where race-horses are trained; 
a racing-stable. Also, the horses belonging to a 
particular racing-stable ; the proprietors and staff 
of such an establishment. 

iBio T. Holcrofds Mem. xvl (1856) 62 As the prize to be 
obtained was great, the whole stable was on the alert. 
1865 Lever Luttrell Ivi, These were painful reflections, 
and made him think that very probably he had ‘ been back- 
ing the wrong stable*. x868 Field 11 July 29/2 DeVer^ 
disappointed her stable ver^ much by being the first beaten. 
1884 H. Smart Post to Finish vi, william Greyson's is not 
a large stable; still be has a tolerable good string. 

4. Mil. Used in pi. for: Duty or work in the 
stables; also the bugle-call for this duty, stable-call. 

Morning Post 5 Feb. (Cass.), They seem always at 
stables, on parade, or out doing field-firing. 1908 Animal 
Management (VeL Departm., War Office) 83 The usuri 
hours for stables at Home are [etc.]. Ibid,, As soon as this 
is done * Stables ’ should sound, when every man should be 
with his horse. Ibid, 84 At evening stables the horses are 
to be watered. 


5 . atlrib, and Comb. : simple attrib., as stable- 
bail (Bail j 5.3 4), hroom^ brush, bucket, ^chamher^ 
-court, -door, f/ee (Sc.), fittings, fiork, -gait, 
guard (Mil.), -jacket, lantern, -Utter, lofit, manage- 
ment, people,plank, post, stuff, suit, -wench, work; 
stable-like adj. ; locative, as slable-born, adj. 

2737 Hoppus Salmon's Country Build. Estim. (ed. 2) 203 
Pins, Hooks, Chains, &c. to *Stable-Bails. 1648 J. Beau- 
mont Psyche x, clx, A ♦stable-born and manger-cradcled 
Thing. 28x9 Scott Leg, Montrose xviii, A bed as hard as 
a ^stable broom. 2862 Catal. Internat. Exhib, Brit. II. 
No. 4535, ^Stable brushes. 2842 Lover Handy Andy i, 
But that's not nigh the full o* the *5table-bucket 1 1582 
Durham (Surtees) II. 45 In the ♦stable ebaumbre. 

In the chaumbre within the stable; one bedsleade [etc.]. 
x8x6 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. i, 38 On the right, the chapel, 
•stable-court, ..itc. 28^^ Thackeray Pendennis xv, Pen., 
was presently heard riding out of the stable-court. 1529 
Extracts Burgh Rec. Ediu. (2872) 6 At thai tak na 
♦stabill fee fra the personis that lugis with tbame 2862 
Catal. Intermat, Exhib. Brit. II. No. 6106, *StabIe fit- 
tings, 2837 Carlyle Fr.^ Rev, ir. iv. vi, The very Ostlers 
have *slabfe-forks and flails. 2602 Narcissus (1893) 264 It 
is loo late, When steede is stolne to shutt the 'stable 
gale [cf. Stable door.] Animal Management 

Departm., War Office) 84 A 'stable guard should invarial^ 
be posted while the men are away from stables. 1884 IL 
S.MART Post to Finish \\, A.. lad, attired in a grey tweed 
'stable-jacket, moleskin trousers, ..and a tweed cap. 2802 
Zangwill Cliildr, Ghetto i, The *stabJe-Iike doors of the 
kitchen. x8o8 J. C. Curwen Ecou, Feeding Stock 242 
Fresh *stable-litter being made use of. 2851 Mavhew 
Land. Labour I. 357/2 He allowed me.. to sleep in the 
'stable-loft. 2856 ‘STONEnENCE* Brit, Rural Sports ii. l. 
ix. 349 Clothing, Dressing.and 'Stable Management. x8oo 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. IV. 29s He met one of the 
♦stable people. 2505 Shaks. John v. li. 140 To crowch in 
litter of your 'stable plankcs. 2782 J* Ripley Set. Orig. 
Lett.ioi, I would have.. tied both your hands together 
with a strong halter to one of the 'stable-posts. 2552-2 iri 
Aungier Syon (1840) 93 .And the 'stable sluffe and apparell 
for horsses to be delivered to thands of.. our.. officers of our 
stable. 1849 Bentleys Misc. XXVI. 465 Stable-boys.. at 
eight guineas a year, and a 'stable-suit. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess L 223 A plump-arm’d Ostleress and a 'stable 
wench Came running at the call. 2882 Encycl, Brit. XII. 
193/1 'Stable work should commence early. 

b. Special comb. : stable-boy, a boy or man 
employed in or about a stable ; stable-call Mih, 
a bugle-call to stables (see 4) ; stable-cleaner 
(see quot.) ; stable companion, a horse from the 
same stable ; stable-dung, dung from stables as 
distinguished from that collected in the fold- 
yard or in the streets; stable-fly (see quots.); 
stable groom = Gitoosr sb? 5 ; stable-help, 
helper = Helper 2 spec.; stable-horse (see 
quot.) ; stable hours, the fixed times for work 
in the stable; stable-keeper, one who keeps a 
stable; one who provides stable-accommodation 



STABLE. 


STABLE, 


for horses ; stable-lad = stabJe4)oy ; stablo-lau- 
gxiage, the parlance of those who have the care 
and training of horses; stableman, one who is 
employed in a stable to groom, feed and other^vise 
look after the horses ; stable-meal [Mail 
Sc,f ‘the liquor consumed in an inn by farmers by 
way of remunerating the innkeeper for accommo- 
dating their horses during the day* (Jamieson, 
Suppi.) ; stable room, accommodation for horses 
or a horse in a stable; stabling; stablowards 
adv.i towards the stable or stables ; stable-yard, 
the yard attached to a stable. Also Stable doob. 

17*9 Swift Direct, Scrv, v. (1745) 66 Deliver your Hories 
to the •Stable-boy, and let him gallop them to the next 
Pond. J, Arch Life ii. 33 A wealthy banker, .took 
me into his stables, made me a sort of stable-boy. 1889 
Centupf Apr. 900 Will you go down to •stable-call 
and pick out a mount? 1875 knicht Diet, Mech.^ *Sial>le- 
cleaner, a manure-drag for removing used litter from stables. 
x868 Field xt July 29/3 Chatelheraull winning.. by a head 
from his *stable companion. 1763 Musettvt Rust. I. 257 
Lime is a much sweeter manure than *stablc-dung. 1842 
I^UDOM Suburban Hort. 65 Street manure. .has been used 
in forcing-gardens as a substitute for tanners bark and 
stable-dung. 1862 T. W. Harris Insects Injur, Vegetation 
(ed 3) 16 The stinging •stable-dies {JStomoxys), 1884-5 
Riverside Hat. llist. (1888) II. 430 A very common and 
wide-spread species is the stable-fly, Stomoxys calcitrans . . . 
The larva live in fresh horse manure, xgio Eneycl, Brit. 
X. 584/x 'TheStomoxys calcitrans, orstable-fly .Muscina 
stabulans, another stable-fiy. £1485 Digby Alyst. ii. 120 
Now, •stabyll grom, shortly biyng forth away The best 
horse. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 11. ii, And stable-grooms 
IhaveJ reacht to some fair ones chambers. 1836 Haliburton 
Clockm. Ser. I. xxii. (1862) X05 Give up blood horses to 
them that can afford to keep •stable-helps to tend 'em. 
1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun 111 . 30 Mrs. Secondhand., 
sent one of the •stable-helpers to fetch a chair. 1802 C 
^AMES Mint. Diet , *Stable /«?«£, Ind, That part of Tippoo 
Sultaun s cavalry, which was best armed, accoutred, and 
most regularly disciplined. x8xo T, Holcro/ts Mem, xil. 
(1856} 37 [The groom) was so attentive to •stable-hours, that 
. . he was always to be found. 1844 Regul, <5- Ord. A rtuy 352 
The face, eyes, and nostrils of each horse are to be washed 
with a sponge and sea-water, at the regular stable-hours. 
£1440 Promp. Parv. 471/2 *Stabul kepar, or hors kepar, 
stabularius. x8xi Regul. Ord. Army x6i The Hay and 
Straw for Horses in Quarters, .are furnished by the Stable- 
Keepers, &c- on whom they are billeted. *856 * Stonh- 
HENCE* Brti. Rural sports 11, 1. ix. 352/2 Mischief.. if not 
prevented will be indulged in by the *stablc-lad towards 
nis charge. 1856 Whyte Mei.ville Kate Coventry xv. 
They were, what is termed in *stable language, very much 
above themselves. 1729 Swift Direct, Serv. 1. (1745) 32 
Get the C<^k, the House-maid, the •Stable-men, etc.. .to 
stand in his Way to the Hall in a Line. X786 Burns To 
A uldMare viii, When thou an* I were young an' skeigh 
An' •stable-meals at fairs were drelgh. 1585 Knaresb. 
Wills (Surtees) 1 . 150 To my brother.. sufBcient hay for his 
horse.. and *stable roome in my stable. 1753 Chambers^ 
Cycl. Suppl , When there Is stable-room enough, partitions 
are to be made for several horses to stand in. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. V, (He] then lounged •stablewards. X703 Lend, 
Gaz. No. 3899/4 Enquire at the •Stable Yard in St. Alban's 
street. 1837 Dickens Pickiu. xxili, In the vicinity of the 
stable-yard.. sat Mr. Weller senior. 

Stable (sU'b*l), a. Also 3 stabell, 3, 5 stabel, 
3-6 stabul, stabil, 4, 6 stabile, 4-6 stabyll, 5 
stabyl(le, stabull, 5-6 stabill, (sstabylle), 5 
{jCaxlon) estable. [a, OF, stable, eslable (mod.F. 
stable') L. slabiletji f. sta~ root of sldre to stand : 
see -BLE, Cf. Sp. estable, Pg. esiavel. It. stabile. 

The L. adj. has two primary etymological meanings ; (i) 
with passive force of the suffix, that a person or thing can 
stand upon, firm as a support or foundation ; (2) actively, 
able to stand, not liable to fall, secure ; also (esp. of persons) 
standing one s ground, not to be driven back, steadfast. In 
figurative uses these senses are often blended. The £ng« 
word has most of the meanings of the Latin.} ^ 

1 . Able to remain erect; secure against. falling 
or being overthrown. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 10121 Do me to passe |>e dikes ouer, par 
pe castel standes stable \v,r. stabil, stabul], u: xsgx H. 
Smith Serm. (1637) 268 He which is tottering himselfe, had 
neede leane unto a stable thing. 1872 BLACKiE^a^r Higjd. 
76 The master-builder-bold Who reared this stable pile. 

Aerial Navtg.o/To’dayAW. (xgio) 123 
The bicycle is not stable. It depends upon motion and the 
manipulation of the handles. 

fg- *S99 Davies Hosce Teipsum viii. xxxvii. (1714) 58 
The perfect Angels were not stable, But had a Fall^^more 
desperate than we. 1869 McLaren Serm. Scr. 11. vii. 120 
If we are to be stable amidst earthquakes and storms, we 
must be built on the Rock and build rock-ltke upon it. 

Comb. 1725 Armstrong Imit. Shaks. 185 .That rock the 
stable-planted towers. , . i-i 1 

D. Of a support or foundation : Firm, not likely 
to give way. lit. tswAJig, 

t^so-jo Alex. ^ Dind. 587 5® were alle-.bredof hatn^ur 
pat IS stable to stonde..And pe erPe is called. x^4 Earl 
Stirling Aurora Song iii. D i, Hauing followed ore the 
stable ground. 1788 Priestley Leet. Hist. v. xlix. 364 The 
only stable foundation of most of the improvements in 
life is Agriculture, x8ox Strutt SPorts P. in- 1. 126 The 
ground within hard, stable, and level. x8ii Pinkerton 
Petrat. II. 338 Such pieces of scoriae as.. were capable of 
affording a stable support. 1820 Scoresby Acc.^ Arctic 
Reg. I. 256 It often affords a stable mooring to a ship. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Hat, viii. (1879) 144 A government which as 
jet has never rested on any stable foundation. 1871 Blackie 
Four Phases Morals i. 24 A stable physical platform to 
.stand on. 

C. Firm in consistency, solid. Now rare, 

,x666 Boyle Qrig. Formes .5- Qual. 76 .l*be Te.xiure, is. ,. 
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vnlesse it he very stable and permanent,, .very much alter'd. 
IbuL 422 Alterations. .mixtures can perform among B(^ies, 
both of them fluid, as well as among those that were either 
both^ of them stable, or one of them stable and the other 
consistent, xdax Rav Creation x. (1704) 70 Providence hath 
given to the solid and stable parts a two-fold Power. 1878 
Stevenson Inland Voy. 103 The shadows lay as solid on 
the swift surface of the stream as on the stable meadows. 

2. Stationary, keeping to one place. 

+ a. of persons or their dwellings. Ohs, 

_ a z^ooCursorM. 15154 lesus i>am prechand ilk a daiStable 
in temple stod. 13.. K. E. Allil. E. A. 597 He [>at stod Jie 
long day stable. 141a Yowie tr. Sccreta. Secret. 215 Sum of 
the hoste shall stabtU bene in oone Place, X687 P, Ayres 
Lyric PoemSf * Spring' (1906) 311 The stable mother [the 
sea] of those straggling sons (thertvers]. 1775 R.Chandler 
Trav. Asia M.{iZi^{. 136 A people. .not forming villages 
or towns with stable habitations, but flitting from place to 
place. 

b. Of material things: Not shifting or fluc- 
tuating in position. 

2853 KANE<7riw/re//.ff.t/. xxxviii. (1856)353 Some seventy 
rniles from the nearest stable ice. x86x Buckle Civilts. ll, 
vii, 368 The surface of our planet, even where it appears 
perfectly stable is constantly undergoing most extensive 
changes. 1862 Dana Man, Geot. 390 It, however, did not 
reach north to the Azoic of New York, which was still a 
portion of the stable part of the continent. 

3 . Of a material thing or its condition : Able to 
maintain its place or position; presenting resistance 
to displacement ; not easily shaken or dislodged. 
Stable equilibrittm \ see Equilibrium i. 

1560 Bible (Geneva) i Chron. xvi. 30 Surely the worldc shal 
be stable and not moue. 1829 Hat. Phitos,^ Mechanics i. i v. 
18 (U. K. S.) Of these two positions In whlcii it is possible 
for the body to rest, the former is called instable, and the 
latter stable, equilibrium. ^ X871 B. Stewart Heat 45 That 
the^ particles may have time to assume their most stable 
position. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Havnt Arckit. iI. 19 If a 
ship when slightly Inclined in any particular direction from 
her position of rest returns toivards that position when the 
inclining forces are removed, it is said to be in stable equi. 
librium. 

b. Of a system of bodies : H.Tving a permanent 
structure or constitution ; not liable to disintegra- 
tion. 

1839 Moseley Astron. Ixxvil. (1854) 2x6 The system of 
Planets is stable, the Sj-stem of Comets is unstable. 1845 
WiiEWELL Indie* Creator 52 The state of the solar system 
Is stable. 

o. Of a chemical compound or combination : 
Not at once decomposing. 

Stable dextrin j the fifth or remaining amylln group after 
the other four amylin groups tn starch have been spirt off 
by the action of diastenc. 

x8so Daubeny Atom. Theory viu (cd. 2) xgo These com- 
pounds are.. much less stable, being decomposed by very 
slight causes. 1862 Spencer First Princ. it. xili. §^101 
(1875) 293 Stable compounds contain comparatively little 
molecular motion. 1900 Jml. Soc, Dyers 5CVI, 6 Causing 
the indigo white to separate out in a stable condition. 

4 . Not liable to fail or vary. 

a. Of government, institutions, customs, etc. : 
Securely established ; not liable to destruction or 
essential change. Often with fig. notion of i. 

£1290 St. Oswald 5 in S, Eng. Leg. 45 For he was king 
are cristindom puyrlichc stable were. 1390 Gower Con/. 
III. 233 Thei [pity and justice)., ben of vertu most vailable 
To make a kingesregne stable, ciszoNiSBEriV. T.^E/ist. 

0. Test, (S, T, S.) HI. 277 And thar salbe na mark nor na 
terme of his kingdom, and be sa! mak it stabile in the wed of 
beleue* 1574 Mirr. Mag., Albanact Ivi, But.. as no state 
can stable slande for aye. c x6io Women Saints yj It ivas 
thought that this new kingdome would not be stable and 
firme for long continuance, vnlesse they bad wipes of their 
owne nation. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe I. iv. § iB, 446 
^len., deemed present institutions stable, because they bad 
never seen them shaken. 1856 Fboude Hist, Eng. \iZsZ) 

1. V. 4x2 Hb kingdom demanded the security of a stable 
succession, igxx Sclicmann Veddas i. 25 Vijaya found 
some sort of stable political organization on his arrival in 
the bland [of Ceylon]. 

fb. Of a law, covenant, promise, etc.: Firm, 
not to be repealed or retracted. Phrases,./!? hold 
(something) stable, to stand stable. Obs. 

xz'yj R, Glouc (Rolls) 6430 pb word was iholde stable & 
iloked uor dom. £1386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 663 But now 
I woot youre lust and what ye wolde AI yourc plesance 
ferme and stable I holde. £X45o GodstowReg.^i Holdynge 
ferme & stable what euyr be wolde do ther-with, & neuj-r 
to haue more clayme, ne cny of hj-s ejTys, for euyr.more. 
X464 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V, 529/2 Tliat almaner Yeftes and 
Grauntes..made, stand ferme and stable. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 11. i. (1883) 21 Therfore bym ought to saye no thynge 
but yf hit were veritable and stable. XS33 City Land. Let. 
Bk. O If. 213 in Vicarys Anal. (1888) App. xiv. 264 This 
present graunte. .shall. .be contynewed ferme and stable as 
concernyng the sayde Barbour-surgeons. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VIII, c. 9 The which order.. shal! stande firme and 
stable, and for a full determinate order, 1759 in Naime 
Peerage Evict. (1874) 65 All which 1 oblige me to hold firm 
and stable without revocation. 

+ c. Of faith, resolve, love, friendship, etc, : Not 
changing, constant. Obs. 

a 1200 Cursor M. 26158 We hope he sal haue for-giuenes, 
For pe trouth and stabil fai pat be was In in his last da*. 

£ X340 Hamfole Prose Treat. 7 And for-thy I had na stabyll 
purpos in gud^ na peiflte contiycj’one, 1402 Hoccleve 
Let.Cupid In womman regneth stable constancy. ^*4,5° 
Mirk's Festial 74 Full contricion wyth schryfr, full cbarite 
wythout feynyng, and stabull faytfa wythout nateryng. 
*549 ^^ Sternhold & H, Ps. IL 10 (and vers.) Witlun my 
boweb Lord, renue a stable sprite. 1568 Grafton Chron. j 


II. 484 There shal be from henceforward., stable friendship, 
betwene the same realmes. c 16x0 Women Saints 51 An 
husband immortall, whose death may not grieue me, and 
whose loue shall be consent and stable. 

fd. Of counsel, judgement, intellect: Trust- 
worthy, sound. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1245, & as he & is conseil stable 
conseil nome pe lettres he sende to luli J>e emperour of 
rome. Ibid. 11489. £1400 Destr, Troy 1423 Yche wegh 
pat is wise & of wit stable. 1477 Norton Ordin. Alch. i. 
in Ashm. (1652) 14 For his 'J’rewth, Vertue, and for his 
stable Witt. 

e. Of a doctrine, theory, conclusion: Securely 
established, not likely to be disproved or found 
wanting, 

1480 Caxton Myrr. 1. xliL 42 Thus ben not the sciences 
muable but alleway ben estable and trewe. 2862 Ruskin 
Unto this Last Pref., It was. . the first object of these papers 
to give an accurate and stable definition of wealth. i8gx 
Hardwicke's Set. Gossip XXVII, 73/1 Even if with further 
research it led to no good and stable result. 

t f. Permanent ; of durable nature or quality. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 26770 Bot pat pi stabil pes mai last To 
crist pou hald hi penance fast, c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov, Lordsk. 57 Gete pe stabyl rlchesse, a Jyf pat may 
noght be chaungyd, a kyngdome ay lastand dilatable. Ibid, 
62 Brekand allyance stabyl ffbr welfare and profyt of men. 
16x7 Morysom Ilin. III. 113 They bestow their money in 
stable things, to serve their posteritie. £1645 Howell 
(1655) I. IV, viL 172,^ I am not setled yet in any stable con- 
dition, but I lie Windbound at the Cape of Good Hope. 
x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) xiii. 615/1 Some pertain 
..to..the pleasure which consists in morion; others to fell- 
city itself, (as that of indolence and tranquility or stable 
pleasure), 1683 Snaps Anat, Horse (1686) App. i. i. ii At 
the end of the fourth day, the Stalk tending upwards, (the 
outer or Sheatb-Ieaf being loosened) puts forth the Stable- 
leaf ^.folium stabile] that is green and folded, 1742 Young 
Ht,^ Th. I. 168 How I dreamt Of stable pleasures on the 
tossing wave? 

f g. Of a language: Having fixed meanings. 
Obs. rare. 

2670 Dryden Troilus «$- Cr. Ep, Ded., I am often put to a 
stand. .And have no other way to clear my doubts, but by 
translating my English into Latine, and thereby trying what 
sence the words will bear in a more stable language. 

th.. Math. = Constant (X. 5. Obs. 
xy27-4r Chambers 0'£/. s.v. Calculus, Stable Quantities 
being always express'd by the first Letters of the alphabet. 

i. Of properties, movements, agencies, etc. : 
Persisting without essential or permanent change 
of character. 


1742 Hume Ess. ff Treat, (1777) When the event is 
supposed to proceed from certain and stable causes. 2878 
‘TaitS: Stewart Unseen Univ. vL § X79. 282 Two kinds, one 
of which makes use of the stable forces of nature and the 
other of the unstable. 2^4 tr. Lotze's Logic yt In. .metal 
where there is no difficulty in regarding the marks of colour, 
brilliancy, and hardness as stable properties of that which 
they describe. 

J. Of animal or vegetable species ; Unvarying. 
1889 A. R. Wallace (1890)42 Wild animals 

and plants. It is said, are usually stable, 

1 5 , Of look or countenance : Steady, unabashed, 
£ 2440 Generydes 1988 Beholdyng them with countenaunce 
right stabill. c 2475 Babees Bk. 65 And yf they Speke withe 
yowat youre komynge, Withe stable Eye loke vponetheym 
Rxbte. 1635 R. N, tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz, in. 329 The 
Queene of Scots., with a stable and stedfast countenance., 
gave thanks to God. 


6 . Of persons and their dispositions, 
a. Steadfast in purpose or resolution ; settled in 
character, not fickle, changeable, or frivolous. In 
early use also, f Trustworthy, sound in counsel or 
judgement. Phrase, + To stand stable. 

a xzjs Prov. Alfred 673 In O. E. Aftse., Ac nim J>e to be 
a stable mon, pat word and dede bi-sette con. c 1290 Behet 
240 in .5“. Eng. Leg. 1x3 Of b® Ercedekne Thomas, Jlen 
tolden him sone i-nou^, hov he was stable Man and wls, 
and to alle guodnesse drou3. X362 Lancu P. PI, A. x. xio 
Hold be stable and studefast And sirengbe bi’Seluen. 2398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xii. (1495) 196 Men ben more 
wj’se and ivyity, more sledfaste and stable than wymmen, 
£ 2400 Rule St. Benet,Ord, Nuns 142 To bam bat.,slandis 
stabill in-to be purpose bat ba be-gane, It is [etc.]. £2450 
Holland Howtat 174 Stableand steidfast.tenderand trewe. 
1500 Ortus Vocab., Coniinens, stable or chaste. 25^20 
Dunbar Poems xx. 43 Hald God thy freind, erir stabill be 
him stand, 2526 Ptlgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 86 b. Let vs 
be stable and neuer loke backwarde agayne to the worlde. 
2588 A. King tr, Canisius Catech, 46 It Is the Apostolicke 
doctrine, to stand firme, and stabill in ye traditions also 
qubilk ar noebt within. 

f b. const, oj, ill (thoughts, purposes, words, 
etc.): cf. senses 4 c, 4 d. Obs. , 

£2290 St. Alichael 675 in S. Eng. Leg. 319 Ho so hath of 
be eorbe mest he is slouj ase b® Asse,..Sone old and noa^t 
willesfol stable and studefast of mod. esyto Cast. Love 
384 pou art also so trewe a kyng. And stable of 
pyng. a xyjs Joseph Ari/n, 245 Bole beo 30 smble in oure 
fei and folowcb vre \verkes. £ 2400 Maundy'. (R<wb.) xx^ 
130 All gude Cristen men, bat or stable in ^ faith, ^ 
in to valay, £2400 Destr. Troy nJ 

thist of stoure, stabill of hert. r*477 
Considering the..promesse that he had /-tcoo 

[Jason] abode ferme and stable m his fir>te 
Lancelot .671 And of thi wordk 
Bk. Com. Prayer. Ordering 

stable and strong in tby sonne Christt „ '^4 , 

1. 34 Things to make me stable In what I have began to take 

tef' Constant in affecUon. Const, to. 

. Cato on in tltinor Poems/r. I'ernonJIfS. pa 

feymeb him frend-witb word And not wip herte stable, 

24—2 
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STABLING. 


ei374 Chaucer C(7w//. iJ/Virx 281 Ye, myladyes, that ben 
true and stable, c 1386 Clerk's f, 931 And to hire hous- 
bonde euere meke and stable. 1390 Gower Con/i II. 16 The 
god of love is favorable To hem that ben of love stable, 
t <L In a bad sense : Persistent. Obs, 
c 1440 Promp, Par-Lu Stable, and a^bydyng yn ma» 
lyce, pervicaxyperiinax. 

+ e. Strong, capable of endurance. Obs, I 

a 1200 Cursor M, 13 His fxc. King Arthur’s] knythes..Als 
wawan, cai, and other stabell. 13.. Evan^, Nicod. 150 
(MS. Harley) He bad t>am tak men more myghty, Strang 
and stabyll of state, c 1430 Lydg. Min.. Poems (Percy Soc.) 

8 Holy Helyas,. Made stronge in spirite fourty dayes went 
n his journay, the brede made hym so stable. CX470 Gol, 
ff Gaw» 741 Ane sierne knyght, stalwart and stabill. 

+ f. Of God or a deity : Unchangeable. Obs. 
C138S Chaucer L. G. IV. 346 A god ne sholde nat be thus 
agreued But of hys deitee he shal be stable, CX386 — 
Frankl. T. 143 That semen rather a foul confusion Of werk 
than any fair creacion Of swich a parfit god and a 
stable. 1700 Drydeh Pat. A Arc. in. 1046 He perfect, 
stable ; but imperfect We, Subject to Change, and diff'rent 
in Degree. 

tStaWe, Obs. Also 3-4 stablen, 3-6 
stabil, 3, 5-6 stabul, 4 stabil(I)e, 4-5 stabel, 
stabulle, 4-6 stabill, -yl, -yU(e, (stabelyn). 
[Variant of Estable v., a. OF, eslabtir z—lu. stahU 
IfrCf f. stahili-s Stable a. Cf. Establish, Stab- 

LiSH vbs.'\ 

1 . trans. To make stable, in various senses ; to 
strengthen, render firm or fixed ; to render stead- 
fast ; to bring into a secure or permanent condition ; 
to confirm, ratify. 

a 1300 Birth of Jesus 110 in Horstm, Alten^. Leg. (1875) 

70 (Ashm. MS.) Vche ^er also ioachim to h® temple wende 
pre sihe, to stable \v. r. stablen] his bihestej 3if god him eny 
sende. a X300 Cursor M. 19262 Cristen kirc. ban it bigan, 
Yeit was it noght stablid [Fairf stabeled] pan. 1338 R. 
Bronne Chron. (1725) 244 Wardeyns gode he sette, to 
stabille |?e lond. CX380 Wvclif Set. JVks, II, 178 pis bileve 
shulde stable men to stonde stifly in Goddis cause, f 1386 
Chaucer Merch. T. 1161 (Hath MS. 1758) Till that your 
sight stablid [v.rr. y-stabled, Bstabled, j'satledJ be a while 
Ther may full many a sight you be-gile. a 1400-50 Bk. 
Curtasjv 169 in Babces Bk.y ^Vhen pou ministers at pe heghe 
autere, With bothe hondes pou seme ho prest in fere, pe 
ton to stabulle h® toher Lest hou fayle, my dere broher. 
£-1400 Beryn 1976 Sith I the fynde in suche plyie, our bar- 
gain for to stabill, Wee well tofore he Steward, fere we both 
sbull have ri5te. 01400 Love Bonavent. Afirr. (1907)212 
In feithe also he enformed hem and stabled hem more per- 
fitely In byleue of his godhede, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 471/2 
S(t)abelyn, or make stable and stede. .slabilio, solido. rx45o 
Myrr, eur Ladye 297 Forsothe god bathe stabeled the 
erlhe.whiche shall not be meued. cx4ZsDighy Myst.{i%%2) 

11. 569 Stabyll your syghtes, and look ye not stunt. x5oz-a 
Aec. Ld. nigh Treas. Scot. II. 140 To David Grame, to 
pas to Glasgo to stabill his procuratourts and to mak his 
expens on his pley, Ivjs.- 1538 Starkey Engtandz. ii. 42 
Man, stablyd and confyrmyd \v>’th perfayt and sure hope. 
1545 Raynald Byrth Mankynde 148 To stable & stedmst 
the teathe and to kepe the gumms in good case, 

b. To base or ground (an argument, etc.) upost. 
1521 Fisher Serm. agst. Luther i. Wks. (1876) 313, The 
fyrst .iij. instruccyons.. shall vndermyne.iij. great groundes 
wher s'pon Martyn doth stable in manerali his articles. 

2 . To put or set up in a certain position or place, 
or in a safe or firm place. To stable up : to collect 
and place ; pass, to have taken one’s stand, 

a 1300 Cursor AT 24628 Fra me ne wald J^i na wight tuin, 
Til i com til mi rosin in, par stabild hai mt stall, c x37S'A*c. 
Leg. Saints xliv. {Lucy) 163 My patrimone haf I stablit in 
sa sekire place quhare foule corrupcion neulr ves. a z4oo-'So 
JVars Alex.jo^i Maypou o^t, lede, he^onderlawe lyfton hi 
schulder, And slire it oute of he stede & stable in a-nothire ? 
Ibid. 1367 To stable vp a grete strenthe all on store scbipls, 
Hugir be h® halfe dele & higere han he tohire. <^1475 
Hunting Hare 109 When that ye bin stabult up, I wylle 
ryde and putt her (the hare] vp. 

3 . To ordain permanently, establish, fix, institute; 
to appoint, settle. 

.rt 1300 Cursor AT. 25429 pou h^t has pis wcrld all w'roghl. 
And stabuld it in skill. 1303 R. Brunnc Handl, Synne 
1604 Pi'S [sixth] comaundme^nt ys of prys, For hyt was 
stabled yn paradys. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 54 In 
septembre yis fratemite is funded stabeled. 1423 City 
Lond. Cal. Let. Bk. / (1909) 294 It is ordeyned and stabled 
that payement be made anon upon such purveaunce made. 
15x6 in ^7i7i3V(i87o) 328 Be hit [the ordinance] ordeynyd 
and stablyd, by h* 3 \I. and Wardens. 1538 Starkey England 
1; L 16 The same law., ys so stablyd and set, that [eta]. 
1538 Elyot Dict.f Statue^ to ordajme, to determyne,' to set 
faste, to stable a thinge. 

4 . To establish, install or secure in a possession,' 
office, or dignity, etc. 

.2300-1400 R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. XX. 400 pis king due 
henri to sone po nom & stablede him per bis eir of pis kine- 
dom. a X340 Hamtole Ps. ii. 6, I am stabild kynge [Vulg. 
constitnius sum rex}. 1473 Rental Bk. Cupar-Augtts 
(1879) I. 190 Gif he thinks he ma do better to stabil hym in 
othir placis. 15x3 Douglas /Eneis v. xii. 182 Ane hallowit 
schaw..as sanctuar, Plantit thai half, and stabilllt preistis' 
thair. 

b. To secure to (a person, or oneselO- 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 111. vii. (1821) I. 87 This 
Guiderius, seing the realme stabilHt to him, thocht hev^*, 
that the Britonis suld leif under servitude of Romanis. 
Ibid. VI. xvii. 238 We mon othir be vincust. .or ellis to be 
victouris, and stabill cure landis to us with glore, honoure, 
and psrmanent cis. 

5 . ? To hold fast. 

c 1440 Vork Alyst. xxiii. 187 Sir, oure strength myght not 
stabill thamstille. a 2593 Marlowe Ovide Elegies i. ix. 39 
l^Iars in the deed the black'Smithes net did stable. . 


6. inir. a. To come to a stand, cease from 
action ; to refrain (from tears). 

1377 Langl. P, pi. B. 1. 120 Til god of his goodnesse gan 
stable Iz'.n stablisse] and stjmte. C1400 Destr. Troy 33%^ 
Who might stiihly absteyne, or stable of teris, pat prestly 
were pricket with paynes so fele? 

b. To become stable. 

1399 Lahcl. Redeltsi.io Of alegeauncenowlerneth 
a lesson oper tweyne Wher*by it standith and stablithe 
moste — By drede, or by dyntis or domes vntrewe [etc.]. 
Ibid. 111. 249 Iche rewme vndir roflfof pe reyne-bowe Sholde 
stable and stonde be pese pre degres. 

Stable (st^'b’l), W.2 Also 5 stabel, 5-6 stabil, 
(6 stabble). [f. Stable sb.^ Cf, OF. cstablei- 
(perh. the source) ; also L. siabuldre, ~drT intr.] 

1 . trails. To put (a horse) into a stable, or into 
a place which is used as a stable. Formerly also 
with up (rare). 

13.. Coer de L. 6770 At the gate he sette porters, And 
stablede up hys destrers. c 2380 Sir Ferumo, 3753 Wan 
pay had mad fast aboute & y-stablyd pe stede. 2475 Bk. 
Aloblesse (Roxb.) 75 He on a tyme. .stabled his hors in 
Salamon is Temple. 2523 Douglas yEneis vi. iv. 102 The 
OntawTis wer stabillit at this port. 2557 Tossek 200 Points 
Husb. x.xxviii, When pasture is gone, ..then stable thy 
plough horse. 2598 Sylvester Du Barias ii. ii. iv. Columnes 
461 Stahbling Thy smoaking Coursers under th’ Earth, to 
bait.’ 160X Holland Pliny \\\\. xlm. 1 . 223 Wheresoever 
they [asses] bee stabled, they love to lie at large and have 
roume ynough. 1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIII, 121 
They never Shoe them, nor Stable them in general, a 2792 
Lochmaben HatperW. in Child Ballads IV, 18/2 ( 5 ae stable 
up the harper's mare. 1820 Scott Alonast, xiv, Art thou 
there, old Truepenny? here, stable me these steeds, and see 
them^ well bedded. 2849 Macaulay Hist. En^. iii. I, 293 
A third could never go into his parish church without being 
reminded.. that Oliver's redcoats had once stabled their 
horses there. 2890 ‘ R. BoLDRcwood * Col, Reformer (1891) 
117 As soon as I have stabled the horses. 

b. Of a building : To afford stabling for. 

1903 Tallen'H'RE Voltaire xxxii. (1905) 338 An immense 
barn which stabled fifty cows and their calves. 

2 . intr. Of an animal : To live in a stable. 

2508 Extracts Bur^h Rec. Edin. (1869) 1 . 117 With. .sufH- 

cient lokkis..for thair duris, for the sure kcping of the hors 
that stabillis with thame. 1601 Holland Pliny iv. xi. 1 . 78 
There, stood the tmvne Tinda, terrible for the horses of 
Diomedes that stabled there. 1878 Bosw. S.mith Carthage 
xxi. 423 The dom^tic animals of the Arabs are found stabling 
in the ven' buildings which may once, perhaps, have shel- 
tered the Carthaginian Elephants. 

b. trails/. To live as in a stable. 

2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxx. 239 Forgetting 
their ancient yoke fellow.s the rural Presbyters, they stable 
with the King. 2667 Milton P, A. xi,748 In thir Palaces,. 
Sca*monsters whelp'd And stabl'd. 1774 J. Bryant 

I. 470 All the monsters of the sea stabled in the cavities at 
the foot the mountain. 2827 Shelley Revolt Islam 11, iv, 
Tyrants dwelt side by side, And stabled in our homes. 
2909 R. Bridges Ibant obscure Poet. Wks, (1913) 449 
[/Eneid v(. 286] And many strange creatures of monstrous 
form and features Stable about th* entrance. 

1 3 . To turn into a stable. Obs. rare^^. 

2649 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVand. IVest ip Exeter., is a 
faire sweete City, a goodly Cathedrall Cburcn (not yet quite 
spoyled or stabled). ; 

t Sta'ble, v.s Obs. fPerh. f. Stable a. (in 
sense 2, stationary) ; but cf. the later Stabble v,, 
which has some affinity of sense.] passive and 
rejl. To stick fast in the mud. Obs. 

In quot 2640 app. associated with Stable.!/.^ 

2569 Campion Hist. /r<'/.ii.ix. (1633) 113 This is a doughty 
kinde of accusation, which they urge against mee, wherein 
they are stabled and myred at my first^ denyall. 2598 
Florio Diet. Ep. Ded. 3, I many times in many words 
haue beeneso stal'd and stabled. 16*7 Dra\'ton Atoomcalf 
Bait. Agincourti etc. 184 They.. In the stifle mud are 
quickly stabled fast, 2629 Gaule Holy Aladn, 196 Thoul’t 
either jade, pr stable tbyselfe. X640E.DACRES tr. Alackia- 
vellis Prince 268 The bottom proving rotten and miry, some 
of the Horse came over and over on their riders, and many 
stuck so fast in the mud that they were there stabled. 
Stable, obs. form of Staple. . 

Stable, variant of Stably sb. Obs. 
t Sta'bledi pph a.^ Obs. [f. Stable + -ed 1 .] 
In senses of the verb. 

c 1400 Secreia Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. 66 Wete abo 
stablyd planetys vnmooablc ar a housand twenty and nyne. 
<7x449 Pecock Repr. ii. iv. 156 For noon such fonnys 
opimoun ..is eny long biforc stabtlid gouernaunce to be left 
and to be leid aside. 2568 T, Howell Arb. Auntie (2870) 

25 Then manhood maktb a stabled minde, none youthfy 
prancks we haue. 

staged (st^i'b’Id), ppl. a .2 [f. Stable sb. or 
+ -ED.] Put into a stable, sheltered in a stable. 

2634 Milton Comus 534 He and his monstrous rout are 
heard to howl Like staoVd wolves. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

II. IV. iii, Motionless, as the brave stabled steed when con- 
flagration rises. 

Stable door. The door of a stable. Prov. to 
shut {lock^ etc.) the stable door when the horse is 
stolen^ to take preventive measures too late. 

23.. A£«<’X2I52 At stable dorc to him3he sede [etc.]. 
2848 Thackeray Van. xxxii, Isidor watched the stable- 
door constantly. 

2390 Gowxr Conf. II. 32 For whan the grete Stlede Is 
stole, thanne he [Negligence) taketh biede. And makth the 
stable dore fast, 01450 Lat. ff Eng. Prov. (MS. Douce 52) 

If. 16 When he hors is stole steke be stabull dore. 1509 
Watson Ship of Foots xii. (2517) Div, The foole,.shytleth 
the stable doore whan the horse is stolen. 15*3 Skelton 
Gart. Laurel l435^\^lec the stede is stolyn, sparr tbestable 
dun 2729 De'Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 387 It was only shutting 


the Stable Door after the Stead was stoln. 1887 D. C. 
Murray Blazer's Hero'w^ To lock the stable-door \vhen 
the mar6 is stolen. 

Stablefol (stfi'b’lful). rare. [f. Stable sb, 
+ -FULL.] As much or as many as fills a stable. 
1858 Trollope Dr. Thorne v. (1859) 63 The stableful of 
horses which had belonged to himself. 

t Stablebead. Obs.rare-K [f. Stable a. + 
-head.] Stability. 

CX380 WycLiF Set. IVks. I, 69 J’ere is more stabilhede in 
wordis bat ben seid of Crist. 

+ Sta'blement. Obs. Also 5 Stabilement, 
establement, [a. OF. estableinent, f. eslablir: 
see Stable v. and -ment. Cf. L. stahiliinentuml^ 

a. An ordinance, regulation : = Fstablishmekt. 

b. Something that establishes or supports. 

^ c 2400 tr. Sccreta Secret. ^ Gov, Lordsh. 55 First soueraynly 
it fallys to a kynge bat he attempre hym with trewe stable- 
ments & lawes. 2423 City Lond. Cal. Let. Bk. I (1909) 290 
And ifony.,wolde take onythingageyn thisstabilement, no 
man be bounden to obeye to him. Ibid. 291 If any fele him 
I greved ageyn this establement. 1482 Tully oj Old Age 
(Caxton) i. I b (R.), The life to come is the stablement and 
the propre house of myne undedly soule, a 2603 T. Cart- 
wright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 554 The Church of 
Rome is the pillar and stablement of truth. 

Stableness (sl^i'bTnes). Now rare. Also 
4-5 stablynesse, 6 stablynes. [f. Stable a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being stable : 
= Stability. 

a 2300 Cursor AI. 23541 Bot in bat mikel stabilnes \v.r. 
stablenes, stabulnes], Sal nan yeme be bot bat he es. c 2374 
Chaucer Boeth. iv'. vi. 30 A! that moeveth in any manere, 
taketh his causes.. of the stablenesse of the divyne thogbt. 
£2400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) Ixii. 40 pe reule of stabilnes. 
1422 Hoccleve Compl. 9 Stablenes in this worlde is there 
none ; there is no thinge but chaunge and variaunce. 2561 
T. Hobv tr. Castiglione'sCouriyerxw. (1577) O iv, I impute 
it to the surenesse and stablenesse of the woman, and 
wauering of the man. 1605 Shaics. Alacb. iv. iii. 92. 2646 
P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. v. 360 He grounds the truth and 
certainty of the promise upon the stablenesse of God’s 
counsell. 2702 Earl of Marchmont in Lond. Gaz. No. 3819/3 
Her Stableness in, and Fidelity to, the Protestant Religion. 
2909 jgihCent. Oct. 677 Disconcerting to our sense of stable- 
ness and identity. 

Stabler (st^'bbj). Now Sc. Forms : 5 sta- 
byler, (stabyller), 6 stabularo, stabillar, 7 
etaibler. [a. OF . estab/ierf f. estab/e: see Stable 
sb. and -ER 2. Cf. L. stabutdrius.] A stable-keeper. 

24.. Horn, in Wr.-Wuleker 684/41 Hie siabularius, a 
stabyler, 2483 Cath. Angl. 357/2 A Stabyller, siabularius. 
2508 Extracts Burgh Rec, Edin, (i86g) I, 117 That all 
stabulares within this burgh haif thair stabilles weiil and sufli- 
cientlie furnist with hek [and] manyger. iszgibid, (1871) II. 
6 All maner of stabillar within this burgh. i6zz Extracts 
Rec. Convent. Burghs Scot. (1870) II. 327 His maiesteis 
lieges wer gritlie abusit be the staiblers. ^2676 Row Contin. 
Blair's Autobiog. ix. (2848) 147 A pursuivant calling to a 
stabler, to provide against tomorrow morning two horses. 
l^zz De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 109 The stabler, so they call 
the people at Edinburgh that take in horses to keep. 2822 
Blackxv. Mag. IX. 331 The humble dwelling of a stabler in 
theGrassmarket. a2864 HKW’snovSizAmer.IIote^bks.iiZ'jg) 
II. 173 They appear to be busy men, these stablers. 

i* stable-stand, [f. stable var. Stably sb.h- 
Stand v.l See qnot. 

The word was conjecturally substituted by Hanmer (17^4) 
for stables in Winter's Tale 11. i. 134 ; the passage with 
Hanmer’s reading is quoted by Johnson as Shakspere's. 

1598 Manwood Laves of P'orcst xviii. § 9. 214 b, By the 
Assises of the Forrest of Lancaster [snargin Assxsss forest® 
de Lancast. fol, 63], Taken with the maner, is when one is 
found in the kings Forrest in any one of these 4. degrees, viz. 
Stable stand Dogge drawe Back Beare and Bloudy hand. 
Stable stande is, when a man is found in any Fonest at his 
standing, with a Crosse bowe bent, ready to shoote at any 
Deere, or, with a Long bow, or cls> standing close by a tree 
with Greyhounds in his lease, ready to let slip. 

t Sta'blet. Obs.-° [a. OF. estabUte, dim- of 
ilable : see Stable sb.'^ and -et.] A small stable, 
stall, pen. 

1585 Hicms Homettcl. 191/z StabuIum.,Estable, 

a staolet, a stal: a place for fodder. 

• Sta'bliug'y vbl. sb?' Obs. [f. Stable v? -f* 
-2NG L] The actioa of Stable v.^ 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 229 pei techen opynly for 
worschipe of god & profit of pe reume and stablynge of pc 
k>Tigis pouer & distroynge of synne. c 2449 Pecock Repr, 

I, x^. gi The firme stabiling of al the chirche. 1538 Starkey 
England 11. Hi. 209 So the confyrmyngand slablyngof ihys 
celestyal doclryne stondyth chefely in the offyceiys therof. 

Stabling (st^i'blii]), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Stable 
(? and sb.^ + -ingI.] The action of placing or ac- 
commodating (horses) in a stable ; stable accom- 
modation ; stable-buildings collectively. 

2481-90 Hoveard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 322Tlem. for the 
stabiiHng of iiij. cartes iiij.d. 2494 in Aungier Syon (1840) 
79 Findynge . . to theytn mete, dr>*nke, borsmete, loggj'nge, 
fttablenge, and all other thyngs necessary. 1586 Exch. 
Rolls Scot. XXL 617 The expensis r^uisit'to his hicnes 
hous and stabling. 1683 Chas. II in Buccleuck AISS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 339 For whom our Harbingers are 
to provide lodging and stabling near our Court. 2735 
Thomson Liberty iii. 370 A Stabling now for Wolves. 2782 
K.CvMBZRLAitD Anecd. Emin, Paintersll. ijz His Majesty 
is now adding wings and a corps of stabling, which are far 
advanced, 2813 ^orlwg Alag. XLII. 53 A verj' bcautiful 
engraving of the Stabling at Errol House. 2841 DiatENS 
Barn. Rudge x, You can give my horse pood stabling, can 
you. 2850 Thackeray Pendennis Ixxv, Excelicnfstabliog 
and loose boxes for horses at the * Clavering Arms *. 2886 
Pa/l .Ai<dl Gaz. 10 .Apr. 5/2 The chapel, guard-ioom, 
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entrance tO'ver, and stablings. 1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ' Col. 
Rtfi^mcr (i8gi) 276 The long range of stabling at no incon- 
venient distance. 

aitrib. 1899 Daily Nctos 23 June 8/5 Comfortable .stab- 
ling quarters. 

Sta 1 )lisll (stre-blij), V. arch. Forms: 

3- 5 stablis, 4 stablys, stabliaoo, 4-5 stablisse, 
4, 6 stablische, 4-6 stablisshe, 5 etablioe, 
-esslie, -yoh, -yah, 5-C stablyaohe, -ysshe, 6 
stablyshe, -ishe, (stablyszshe), 8-9 ’stablish, 

4- stablish ; also pa. t. and pa. pph, 3-4 stablist, 
4 stablysto (Sc. stabelaato), 4, 6 stabliste. 
[Variant of Establish rt,] = EsTvIblisii V, in 
various senses. 

From the i6th c. there seems to have been a tendency to 
confine the use of the form siablish to tho^^e 11*^5 in which 
the relation^of meaning to stabU adj. is apparent, Le. where 
the notion is rather* to strengthen or support (something 
existing) * than * to found or set up ’« The modern currenc>’ 
of the word is purely literary, and reminiscent of the Bible or 
Prayer Book. 

^ 1 . iram. To place or set (a material thing) firmly 
in position ; to station (a person) in a place. Obs, 
exc. in figurative context. 

<\ 1300 21288 Tuin axils [of an allegorical * wain ') 

ertuin laghs, i-wiss,..l>e carter self is iesus crist, His bodi 
es yock he has stablist. ^ a 13*5 Prose Ps. xxxUJ. jo Ne hou 
ne sbeltest me nou^t in he hondes of Jiyn enemy; pou 
stablisced my fete in large stede. e 1450 Merlin iil 59 Ye 
shall stablissne the thirde table in the name of the trinite. 
c 1500 Melusine L There the lady Picssync stablysshcd a 
stronge geaunt to the saue^arde of the Ircsoure. 1650 Sc, 
Psalms xciii. 5 The world is also stablished, that it can not 
depart. J845 Bailf.y Festus (cd. 2) 198 Heaven's eternal 
base, Whereon God’s throne is stablished. 

2 . To set (a person, etc.) permanently in an office, 
dignity, or condition, 

^ *37S Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 318 Spedful thinge 
vare & gud, j>at we stablyste ane in J>e place, he quhyle to 
supple of ludas. 1439 Charters^ etc. Edin. (1871) 64 We. . 
be tnir present leltres makis, stablissis, and oraanis..schir 
Robert Logane..oure baileyc off fee. 1470-83 AIalory 
Arthur in. xv. 118 The kyng stablysshcd all his knyghtes 
and gaf them that were of iondes not r)'che he gat them 
londes, 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour h j b, God chose and 
stablysshcd [CX450 Ixxxvii. tzx ordeyned] hym [MosesJ 
mayster and gououmour ouer alU his people. 1738 Wesley 
Ps. cxxxii. iv, I will thy faithful seed increase, And ‘stablish 
them on David's Throne. x8os>6 Cary Dante, Inf. ir. 24 
Both which . .were ordain'd And stablish’d for the holy place, 
where sits Who to great Peter’s sacred chair succeeds. 
fS. To ordain permanently (a law, rule, etc.) 
tfzsSd Chaucer iYVr A 'x T. 2137 That same prince.. Hath 
stablissed in this wrecched world adoun Certeyne dayes and 
duracioun [etc.]. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. v. (Skeat)s8 
Wiste thou not wel that al the lawe of kynde Is my lawe, 
and by god ordayned and stablisshed to dure by kynde 
resoun 7 c 1417 Hoccleve De Peg, Princ. 2232 By sotilte 
Brekynge bondes }7at stablisshed were Mank>'nde to profite. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord, (1790) j8 Hardeknoute 
was the furst that began iiii meale.s stablyshed In oon day. 
1530 Palscr. 731/2, 1 stablysshe, I make by acie,/^ acii/ie, 
1561 T. Norton Cit/»/M'x y^ix/. Pref.Avb, This bound they 
forgot, when they stablished . .so many maisterly delermina. 
tions without any woord of God. 1615 Sylvester Job 
Triuntphani ill. 329 For the raine hee stablisht a Decree, 
f 4. To set up or found securely (a government, 
a condition of things). Obs. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. VI, v. i. 10 And stablish quietnesse on 
euery side. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm, Titus m. x We hauc 
stabfished the regal power ouer all persons Ecclesiastical as 
well as others. 185s Singleton Virgil II, 493 In suchlike 
words between them stablished they [frmabani] The 
leagues amid the nobles’ view. 

i* 6. To bring into settled order (a country, affairs, 
etc.). Obs. . . 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 303 He wex so wiss and .avise, 
That bis land first weill stablist he. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
1. vii. 44 Whanne..the kyng had stablisshed alle the coun- 
Ireyes aboute london. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 221 
He now laboured to stablish the affaires. 

6 . To render indubitable, support by proof or 
testimony. 

a 1323 MS. Rawl. B. 52olf. 57 ^if he stablis'seth him to be 
lasse he ne sal nojt ansuerien of ani tenement for acheson 
of possession or of prosprete are he be of plener age. 1530 
Palsgr. 731/2 What so ever he saye, 1 wyll stablysche it. 
1550 Cransjer Def Bath. Docir. litle*p-, A confutation of 
sundry errors concernyng the same, grounded and stablished 
upon Goddes holy woorde. x56x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
IV. so That whatsoeuer they shal determine on the one side 
or the other, maye be stablished and certayne to our mindes, 
1885-94 R. Bridges Eros Psyche July x, It is true That 
much hath hapt to stablish what ye teach. 

7 . To make secure, strengthen, reinforce. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. iii, 31 Therefore distrye we the lawe 
by the feith? Fer be it ; but we stablischen [Vulg. stntui. 
inns] the lawe. 111313 Fabyan Chron. i. (i8ri) ii When 
Brute, .sa we that be was stablysshcd inhisRealmequyelly, 
he..commaundyd [etc.]. 1586 Marlowe Jst Pi.Tamburl, 
IV. iv. When holy Fates Shall stablish me in 

strong Egyptia. x6oo Fairfax Tasso x. Iiii, My weake 
estate to stablish come thou art, x6xx Bible i Chron. xviii. 

3 As hee went to stablish his dominion. 1667 Milton P , jC. 
xii. 347 Remembring..his Cov’nant sworn To David, slal> 
lishtas the dayes of Heav’n. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. xaii. 

2 How surely stablisht is thy Throne 1 xSxo Southey aV- 
hama xyiii. vi, Over Earth and Heaven my reign Is ^ab* 
lish’d. hi. Arnold Cult. ^ An. ii. 92 It is stablishing 

the State on behalf of whatever great changes are needed. 

8 . To render stable in faith, virtue, etc. 

1447 Bokenam Seyntys, Christina 77 In bis [sc. faith] rne 
stablych, lorde, I be preye. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 1 e 12 O 
geue me the comforle of thy helpe agayne, and stablish me 
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with thy fre sprele. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 662 For he 
nirnselfe, whether he wwe past all feare, or was not well 
sUblished in hisperfiteminde, . .boldely entred into Englande. 
xoix Lible I Thess.iW. iTXolhecnd hee may stablish your 
tn hoiinesse. 1738 Wesley Ps. li. xiii, 
btabhsl^ and keep my faithful Heart. 1784 Covvper Task 
U' He stablishcs the strong, restores the weak. 1841 
li-MERSON Axx. Scr. i.yiii. (1876) 208 I.>ct him go home much, 
^d stablish him«elf in those courses he approves. 1862 
Trench Poems, yustiu Martyr 15, I thought to arm my 
soul. And stablish it in self control. 

Hence Stablished ///. a., f Stablishing t/^/. sb. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 27151 Wit stablising of ball kirck, a 1470 
UiPTOFT Carsar v. xiii. (1530) 16 p* nyghtj’s were shorter 
Ihere th.Tn they be in the stablysshcd lande [in continente\. 
*57® ^ • Norton tr. NoutelPs Catech. 2 b. All these thinges 
serue . .to the orderly stablishyng of the outward goucmance 
cv » ^ Chirch, 1635 G. Firmin {title) Stablishing against 
Shaking, or a Discovery of the Prince of Darknesse. 1709 
CoBD Poems {cd. 2) 5 Whose bold Presumption dares trans- 
gress Ihy stablish ’d Articles of Pe.ace, Or disobey thy law? 
1885 R, Bridges Nero iil iv. 16/2 Thou. .yet would^st dare 
■ ■to thwart My stablished purpose? 

i‘ Sta'lilislier. Obs. rare. [f. Stablish v . + 
-ER 1.] One whostablishes. 

COVERDALG Hcb. vii, 22 Thus is Iesus become a 
^abtis2her of so moch a better Testamente. 1543 Brinklow 
Cotnpl. 12 b, Thow art a stablisshcr of wicked lawes, 

StaLlisHinent (stse-blijmunt). arch. [vnr. of 
Establishmekt. Cf. Stablish v . and -mejtt.] 

1 . The action of stablisbing or est-ablisliiDg; the 
condition of being established. 

*444 Rolls oj Parlt. V. 75/2 For the perpetuell stablesshe- 
ment of the same College, 1526 Pitgr, Per/. (W. de IV. 
1531) 1^3 b, So the stably^hmentes in vertue, & the delecta. 
cyons in good workcs..bcn the fruytes of the holygoost. 
16x7 Hieron Penance Sin Wks. 1620 II. 268 * Stablish 
mee with Thy free Spirit’. Here two things:.. First, the 
particularity of the fauour which Dauid craues, stablish- 
ment, confirmation m ^ood. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles xv. 1. 
ly. 144 Not to be punished for sin is the stablissement of 
Sin. <1x7x1 Ken Hymns Fesiiv. Poet, Wks. 1721 I. 338 
May we.. Thy sacred Truth embrace. With strength of 
Faith, and Stablishment in Grace. xE^ S. Evans Holy 
Graat^ 103 Prayer to God that He would recover back the 
walls in such stablishment as they were aforetime, 
b. Confirmed possession. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. d* Cl. iii. vL 9 Vnlo her He gaue the 
stablishment of Egypt. 

f 2 . Something established, a statute, ordinance. 
1387-8 T, Usk Test. Love ni. 1. (Steal) 132 Under whiche 
lawe..bothe..am..bounden.,as by knotte of loves statutes 
and stablisshment in k)'nde. 1473 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 83/1 
Any other Acte, Statute, Stabiisshement or Ordenaunce, 
made or to be made in this present Parleiuent. 

3 . A means of establishing or strengthening. 

*533 .More Confut. Tindale vii. Wks. 665/1 To thenlent 
that his cathoUke church may be to euery man that wil 
learne therof & giue credence therunto as himself com. 
maundeih eueri man to do, a very sure stablishment and a 
stronge pyller of trouthe. 

+ Sta'blisliness. Obs. rare-°. [f. Stablish 

0 . + -SESS.] Stability. 

1330 Palscr. 275/1 Siablyssbnesse, estableti. 

+ Sta’bly, sb. Obs. Also 4-5 stable, [a. AF. 
establie (latinized stabilia, slabtlea, stabha ; see 
G, J. Turner, Sel. Pleas of Forest, Gloss.), f. esiabltr 
to station. Establish. Cf. med.L. stabiUiiones 
venaiiomun (Domesday Book).] 

1 . Hunting. A besetting of a wood with men, 
hounds in leash, nets, etc. for the purpose of baking 
deer, etc. 

13.. Caw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1x53 Bot heterly were Re- 
stayed with he stablye, hat stoutly ascryed. c 1400 Master 
0/ Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxv, And if h® setle be wyde, 
he forseyd forster..shuIde warne heSherefeof he Shyre., 
fortoordeynestablesuffisaunteandkarteseke fortobrynge fe 
deer hatshuldebeslayne. tfi425WvNTOUNC4/v?«;y;.xv;. J609 
As he past., In til buntyngehymtopIay,..On bisgamyn al 
thouchty, pe stable [MS. fVemyss staiH} and he sells set. 

• 2 . A stand, halt (of armed men). 

e 1430 Merlin xxH. 386 And ffrolle the Duke of Almayne 
come oute after and made bis stablie vpon a JitiJl river that 
is cleped Aroaise. 

+ Sta'Bly, a?- Obs. rare-'^, [a. OF. establi, 
pa. pple. of esiabltr : see St.vble, Stablish, 
Estable, Establish vbs."] = Stable a. 

13.. in Herrifs Archiv LXXIX. 448/10 They stoode 
with stably slcven in mayntenance of Aloises law. 

Stably (stF^'bli), tt .2 rare. Also stabley. [f. 
Stable sb. + -y.] Characteristic of, having to do 
with, or pertaining to a stable or stables, 

1864 All Year Round ysIzn.siB The boots, .belonged lo 
short-haired stably gentlemen in large white overcoats. 1884 
Yates Recoil. 1. vn. 251 Fresh air. .which.. seemed to me 
to have a somewhat stably twang. 

Stably (st^*bli), adv. Forms; 3-4 stabliche, 

3, 5 stabili, 3-5 Btabeliche, 4 stab(e)li, 4-5 
stabely, stabilly, stabilli, 5 stabelike, stabolly, 
stabyly, stabully, 6 etabilie, 4- stably, [f. 
Stable a. + -LY^.'] In a stable manner, firmly, 

+ steadfastly, t constantly. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 26x1 Peking.. bed hom..h®* hii 
horn vnderstode & stabcliche helde to gadere to sauy pat 

lend. 4:1300 (Percy Soc.) 2172 Ac bihet hem stabhene • 

[Laud MS. studefa^lichej to stonde al at here rede. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 126 Pat Sieuen..suld here 
& his gyft ceneyn be holden stabilly. e 1380 Wvcuf kat. 
(1880) 75 A man pa* meynteneh goddis lawe paciently tc 
stably. ■<;x4oo Rule St. Benet (Prose) xlni. 32 Sbo pat 
pabbes cumandis pis office [of reading], wid mekenes sal 
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Ao do it, And stabelike wid-vten pride. £1400 Master of 
Game (SIS. Digby 182) xxvi, And if he se an hertestondynee 
stabely, he muste looke wele what cuntre he shall goo to 
his leyr. 1:2440 Vork Myst. xvii. 140 So shall ae srabely 
vndirstandc Per myndc and per menyng. a 1450 Le Morte 
Art/!. 2663 By-twene you for to make pees Stabully ener 
for to stonde. 1488 CKorem Chastysmg Goddes Chytd. %i. 
28 He only beholdeth hymselfe and stondeth stably upon 
his owne propre wyll. 2563 Homilies II. Rogation Week 
t. 236 Consider the huge substaunce of the earth.. .Howe 
couide It so stande stably in the place as it doth, yf [etc.]? 
1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. iv. 103 Those are such things as 
are stably fixed near to the Divinity. 1893 Jas. Orr in 
Advance (Chicago) 25 Apr. X066/1 Rome, stably seated on 
her seven hills. 1907 Times 5 Feb. 3/5 The Dean. .con- 
ten^ that the teaching. .ought to be stably standardized. 
SbH»boy, V. l/.S. iionce-ivd. [f. sta boy (also 
sltt boy, stub’boy), an exclamation addressed to 
hounds {Amer. Dial. Notes 1900-4 II, 347-8) ; 
cf. hist-a-boy. Hist int. 3.] irans. To urge on 
(hounds) with the cry * sta boy ’. 

[1848 Ixi'frz'LLBiglow P. Ser. i. Pious EdztoVs Creed, As . . 
feeder of certain theologic dogmas, which, when occasion 
offers, he unkennels with a staboy.] 1830 Lowell UnhaMy 
Lot Mr. Knott 60 Like dogs let loose upon a bear, 'len 
emulous styles staboyed with care, The whole among them 
seemed to lear.^ 

Stabula'rian, a, nonce-ivd. [f. L. stabuldri-us 
(f. slabui‘Um) + -a.v.] Belonging to a stable. 

1829 Sport. Mag, X_XIII. 2B9, 1 must listen for half an 
hour to stabularian sibilations before I sit dowm to my own 
steak. 

+ Sta'bulate, V. Obsr-^ [f. L, stabulat-, sta- 
bnldre, -art, f. slabtilnm : see Stable sb.^ intr. 
(See quot.) 

^ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Stabulaie, to stand or be as Cattell 
in a Stable or Stall, to be housed as Beasts are, to keep or 
stall up ones self. 

Stabnla’tion. rare. [ad. L. slabuldtionem, f. 
stalmldre, ’Sri : see prec.] + ‘ A harbouring of 
beasts’ (Cockeram 1623). (pbsi) Also, manner of 
housing in a stable. 

j 1892 Bailfs Mag. Apr. 225 The bad habits and vices of 
J the horse. .are more or less common and frequent. And 
many of them are due to, or consequent upon, stabulation. 

Sta'bnlist, rarc^^ [f. L. stabul-um Stable 
sb. + -1ST.] ? One learned in stable management. 

x826*^^rA Mag. XVII. 388 No stabulist taketh ought 
from it, fince all it proves is the necessity of riding well- 
bred hunters. 

Stac, obs. var. Stack sb. ; obs. pa. t. of Steek, 
Stick vbs. 

+ Stacca’do. Obs. Also 7-8 stacado. [In- 
correctly ad. Sp. esiacada (whence F. estacade, 
Estacade), f. estaca, of Teut, origin: see Stake j^.] 

A palisade or fencing of strongstakes, a Stockade, 
i6i2 Shelton Quix. ii. v. (1620) 94 He entred into the 
Fortresse of Chiualrle. .by leaping ouer the Stacado like 
a robber and a thiefe. x688 Armoury iii. xvi. (Roxb.) 

97/1 Palizados ; of which there are two sorts, those for a 
wall which stand with Ihelr sharp ends forwards... These 
for a gate which stand with the points vpright...Some 
terme these stacados or pickados erected, a 1774 Goldsm. 
Hist, Greece L'iZ-j Gylipous,. .not able to return into the 
staccado, landed. 1777 Watson Philip 11 , xix. (1812) III, 

J2 This part of the work, called the stacados or estacados. 
iransf. 1707 Land, Gaz. No. 4349/3 To fortifie the Har- 
bour, by. .making in the midst olit a Staccado of Six ^len 
of War of between 70 and 80 Guns. 

II Staccato (staka't^), a, {adv., sbi) Jl/us. 
[It., pa. pple. of staccare, shortened form of dis- 
laceare : see Detach z/,] Detached, disconnected, 
i.e. with breaks between successive notes. Used 
adJ, or advb. as a direction to a performer to 
render a passage in this style ; also as jA, a suc- 
cession of disconnected notes. Also Iratisf. in all 
these uses. 

X724 Explie. For. IVds. in Mus. Bhs., Staccato, or Stoc- 
cato. See the word Spiccato. 1787 Beckford Italy, etc. 
(1834) II. 40 The monotonous staccato of the guitar. 1806 J. 
Odell Ess. 146 A ceitain staccato utterance of the emphatic 
syllables. 1844 Hood More Hultalibaloo 54 A van with 
iron bars to staccato. 1877 Morley Crit, Misc, Ser. ii. 

397 Turn to a page of Macaulay, and wince under, .its un- 
lovely staccato. 1883 Black Skandon Bells xxx, 'The stac- 
cato remarks about the probability of another. .war,, .de- 
veloped into, .abuse of the foreign policy. 

b. Path. Staccato speech, utterance : see Scan- 
ning ppl. a. 2. 

1898 Syd. Soe. Lex., Staccato utterance. The Mine as 
Scanning utterance. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. v JI. 144 
The staccato speech. 

Hence Staccarto, v. trans. To play (a piece ot 
music] in a staccato manner; Stacca'toed,/^/. 

2814 J. T. Coleridge in Ld. Coleridge Story 
xvL (190s) 231 I t is always as if one should 
and pathetic air. 2818 Busby Gram. :\f .. A. 

intervention of staceatoed notes or short ' comes 

Eowardes Ba/iroom Refent. 1. 147 The excbmal.on comes 
in staceatoed accents from Mrs. Dormer. 

jssiriyfm g /s.- ss; is-; 

bhtig a leek, with 1™®" acreeahle smell J used as an 
?mmr;Sgog“L°“u-he"rea»n ^r the modern npplica.ion of 

“‘+T'ln‘’“usa app. a name lor Clotvn’s 
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Woundwort, Sfachys palnsiris, Obs, b. Bot» A 
genus of plants of tbe N.O. Labiatsc, of which there 
are two liritish species, S» pahtstris (see a.) and 
sylvaticaj popularly Hedge Nettle. Also a plant 
of this genus. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 146 Stachis is a Utile bushe lylce 
vnto hore hounde. 1682 Wheler yourn. Greece i. 52 A 
kind of small Stachys, with silver leaves. 1882 Garden 
28 Oct. 385/3 The only species of Siachj’s that can really 
be termed a garden plant. 1876 Pall Mall Gaz. 18 Oct. 
4/1 These places are where the corn stachys has overspread 
the ground. 

Stacioner, -cioun, obs.ff.STAXioKEB, Station’. 
Stack (stsek), Forms: 3, 6 stac, 3-7 stak, 
(4 stagge), 5 sstakke, 5-6 stakk, stake, 5-7 
stacke, 6 stayke, 4- stack, [a. ON. siahk^r hay- 
stack (MSw. stahker, Sw. stacks Da. stakj Norw. 
dial, slakk) :^OTeut. type *^stakko~s, prob. pre- 
Teut. *slog 7 to-s : cf. Russian CTon» haystack.] 

1 . A pile, heap or group of things, esp. such a 
pile or heap with its constituents arranged in an 
orderly fashion. 

a 1300 Havelok 814 He.. cast a panier on his bac, With 
fish giueled als a slac. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 471/2 Stacke, 
or beep, a^ger, Stacke, accT^us* 1570 Levins Manip, 5/20 
A stacke, sirues. 1581 Lamdarde Eircn, i. vii. (1588) 37 
Not Loades, but Stackes of Statutes. 1595 Nashe Sajffron 
IVaJden 40 A slack of salt fish. 1^ Fryer Ace, E, India 
ff P, 341 An huddled Stack of Buildings expatiated into a 
large Square in the middle of the Area. 1724 Ramsays 
Tca-T, Misc. (ed. 9) I. 76, I ha' a good ha* house, a barn 
and a byer, A stack afore the door. 1856 Kane Arctic 
ExpL II. xiiL 132 Stacks of jointed meat are piled upon 
the ice-foot. j888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 131 Stacks^ 
paper or printed work arranged in ‘stacks 
"b* Jig"- A quantity, a ‘pile*. 

1894 A. Robertson Nuggets 64 His uncle had left him a l 
stack of money. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother j 
126 You're a stack of conventions. ' 

2 . A pile of grain in the sheaf, of hay, straw, | 
fodder, etc., gathered into a circular or rectangular 
form, and usually with a sloping thatched top to 
protect it from the weather. 

a X300 Cursor M, 6760 If fire be kjmdeld and ouertak 
Thoru feld, or corn, or mou, or stak. c 1330 R. Brunse 
C/tron* IVace (Rolls) 14690 In eueses h^y crepte, & in he 
bakkes, & in hey & in corn stakkes. c *400 Brut cxcli. 212 
pe Sccottes sette in fire iij stackes of hey. 2426 Lyoc. De 
GuiL Pilgr, 17475, 1 resemble vn-to that hound Wych 
lyggeth in a stak off hay, Groynynge al the longe day. 
f 1440 Promf,Parv. j^ji/zSizcVt^arconitts. 1513 Douglas 
\eEneis ii.vitt. xoS The come graingis,and standand stakkis 
off hay. 1546-7 Test, Ehor, VI. 254 The pese stacke that 
I have bought. 1608 Willett Hexapla Exod, 493 U*he 
come reaped and gathered into shockes or stackes. 1632 
Milton L* Allegro 51 While the Cock.. to the stack, or the 
Barn dore, Stoutly struts his Dames before. 2795 Couter 
Needless Alarm 23 But corn was hous'd, and beans were 
in the stack. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sei, ^ Art 11. 624 
The stacks should not be thatched till they have had about 
a week or a fortnight to settle. 1867 J. Hatton Tallants 
XV, The big yellow stacks peered out amongst tlie trees. 

3 . A pile of sticks, faggots, firewood, poles, etc. 

13^ Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 66/g Pro j stak 

Tocalis. c 1460 Brut ccli. 507 l*his same yere also, on New- 
yere day, at Baynard castell, fill down A stakk of wod 
sodenly at afternone. 2523-34 Fitzkerb. § 131 Whan 
thou shall brjmg them home to make a stacke of them 
tfaggotsj, set the nethermoste course vpon the endes. 1625 
Bacon Ess.^ Custom ff Educ. (Arb.) 369 The Indians (I 
meane the Sect of their Wise Men) lay Themselves qulelly 
upon a Stacke of Wood, and so Sacrifice themselves by Fire. 
/rx693 Urguhart's Rabelais lit. Hi. 427 A.. Slack of Timber. 
1721 MS, Sessions Roll Durham Oct. i Duas Strigas 
Ericarum anglice Stacks of Whinns. i8xx A T- Thomson 
Bond. Disp. (1818) 300 The stacks are generally built on 
the slope of a bill, so that the tar is easily collected, and 
put into barrels. 1838 James Robber i. vi, On the edge of 
the moor was a low shed and a stack of fern. 2854 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chem. Techn. (ed. 2) I. xi An ordinary 
stack or pile of American wood. i885 Manch, Exam. 

8 Jan. 6/2 The stacks of timber, which are in close proxi« 
mity, being saved from destruction. 

•j* b. A pyre or burial pile. Obs, 
a 1547 SuRREV /Ends iv, 866 She rusheth in, and clam vp, 
as distraught, The burlall stack. 

C. A measure of volume for wood and coal, 
usually 4 cubic yds. (108 cubic feet). 

X65X Publ. Gen. Acts 1326 Sucb..of the said Coals as 
have been, or usually are sold by the Stack, Ruck, Fathom, 
or other uncertain Denomination.^ 2674 'Qi.omkx Glossogr. 
(ed. 4), Stack qf^ IPood, in Essex^ is fourteen foot in length, 
three foot in belghth, and three xn breadth. 2706 PiiiLLii’S 
(ed. KersejOi Stack of IPood^ (among Husband-men) a pile 
of Wood 3 Foot long, as many broad, and 12 Foot high.* 
*733 W, Ellis Chilteim d*. yule Farm. 92 Twenty one 
Stack of Fire-wood Billet, nine Stack of Roots. 2858 Sim- 
WONDS Did. Trade s. v., A stack of wood is 108 cubic feet. 

4. Brickmaking. = Clamp 3 i. 

2816 J, Smith Panorama Sci. Art 1. 186 The stacks 
or clamps are built of the bricks themselves. 

5 . A number of chimneys, flues, or pipes, stand- 
ing together in one group. 

1667 Pepvs Diary 29 Nov., She.. heard a noise in the 
great stack of chimnies that goes from Sir J. Minnes'.s 
through our house. 1746 Hervey Medii. (18x8; 26 A stack 
of chimneys may tumble into the street, and crush the un. 
wary passenger. 1823 P. Nicholson Prod. Builder ±13, 
When walls contain a great number of flues, they arc called 
stacks of chimnies, xZsfi Suburban Hort. *97 ^^ 

occupied a smaller space in the centre of the floor, with a 
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Stack of flues rising over it. 2882 IVort, Exhib, Catal. iii. 5 
One coil-end for stack of 2-in. pipes. 

b. A chimney of a honse, factory, etc. ; the 
chimney or funnel of a locomotive or steamship ; 
also, = slack-funutce. Cf. Stalk sb.'i 
182s J. NicHorsoK Ofer. Mech. 357 In smelting by the 
reverberator3’-fumace..the flame passes over the hearth, 
and enters into an oblique chimney, which terminates in a 
perpendicular one, called a stack, of considerable height. 
2908 Miss Robins Come 4- Find Me 294 Tbe big j’ellow 
stack belched out clouds of smoke, 
f 0 . A set (of corn mills). Obs. 

*772 yacksoiisOxf. yrnl. 24 Oct., To be let— A compleat 
Stack of Corn Mills. 

7 . dial. [Cf. Fmroese stakkitr ‘ high solitary rock 
in the sea A columnar mass of rock, detached 
by the agency of water and weather from the main 
part of a cliff, and rising precipitously out of the sea. 

[X702 J. Brand Descr. Orkney ^ic. viii. (1883) 164 At a 
little distance from Papa Stour, lyes a Rock encompassed 
with the Sea called Frau-a-Ste^^ which is a Danish word, 
and significlh, our Ladys Rock.] 2769 Pennant 7 'our 
Scot. C1771) 152 Great insulated columns, called here Stacks. 
2822 Hidbert Descr. Shell. Isl. 568 After many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to bring tbe boat close in to the stack tbe 
unfortunate wight was left to his fate. 2852 Sternberg 
Northampt. Gloss. s.v.. In Pembrokeshire the insular rocks 
of the coast are locally termed ‘stacks*. 2878 Huxley 
Physidgr. 168 (Rocks) completely isolated in the form of 
* needles *, ‘stacks and ‘skerries *. 2889 Hardwicke's Sci. 
Gossip XXV. 205 C>n the coast [oi Sutherland) the sea has 
deeply eroded and tunnelled into the land.. leaving., 
numerous stacks, islets, and spiry rocks. 

8. athdb. and Comb. a. Obvious combs. : simple 
attrib., as (sense 2) stack-cloth, •cover, ’Jire, (sense 
4 b) stack-pipe, -process ; objective, as stack-Jirer, 
•firing ; also stack-wise adv. 

2832 Boston Herald July i *Stack-CIolhs of the same 
Inghly-approved-of description. *799 Hull Advertiser 
12 Oct. 2/1 Mill sails, waggon, cart, and '^stack covers. 
2898 IPesim, Gaz. 16 Sept. 7/3 *Stack fires and the demoli- 
tion of cottages owing to the thatch firing. 1831 Lincoln 
Herald 29 July 4/1 Serjeant Wilde has absolutely defended 
the magistracy against the bellowing of the *stack-firers. 
1887 Pall Mall Gaz. 6 Sept. 6/2 A man.. was charged 
yesterday at Arrington, Cambs, with *stack firing. 1833 
Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 854 To put 3 inches lead rain- 
water *£tacU pipes, with cistern heads to bring the water to 
the ground in the angle of the north front. 2849 Ecclesio- 
legist IX. 356 The stack-pipes will communicate with these 
main drains. 2884 Chamb, yrnl. 8 Mar, 158/2 Uhe old 
‘ ‘stack ' process of white-lead manufacture, xBSx R. Bu- 
chanan God d* Man III. 41 This Ilurf] I arranged ‘stack- 
wise, 

b. Special comb. : stack-bar, a hurdle for 
fencing a stack (sense 2) standing in an open field ; 
stack-furnacs, a tall circular blast-furnace for 
smelting; stack-guard (see quot. 1875); stack- 
pole, ?a pole round which sheaves are piled to form 
a stack ; stack-room, a room in which books are 
stacked; stack-stand (see quot. 1875); stack- 
-wood, a faggot, usually collect, sing, a load of 
firewood ; also attrib. ; stack-yard, a rick -yard. 

1657 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) II. 223, 5 *stackbarTS. 1788 
W, H. Marshall Vorksh. II. 355 Stackbars, large hurdles 
with which hay stacks in the field arc generally fenced, 2877 
Raysiond Statist. Mines 4 MiningzZ^, i slag-furnace, and 
2 ‘stack-fumaces, 1875 Knight Did. Meeh., *Stack-gitard, 
a temporary roof capable of elevation, and designed to pro- 
tect a stack or rick of bay or grain in process of formation. 
28x6 U.S. Coast Survey, Deb. in Congress (18x8) 2456, I 
began by erecting a signal. .in form of a tripod, made of a 
ladder and two *stack-polcs. 2^3 Opie Read Emmett 
Bonlore 343 He was almost as hi^ as a stackpole, an' so 
alim. 2884 Harper's Mag. Nov, 828/1 Tbe *stack.rooms, 
in which the body of the collection, .is packed, iByS Knight 
Diet, Mech,, *Stack‘Stand, a device for supporting a stack 
of hay or grain at a suflicient distance above the ground to 
preser>’e it drj' beneath and prevent the ravages of vermin. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva loi Around hole, which is to be formed 
in working up the *stack-wood, for a tunnel. 2785 J. PiiiL- 
LIPS Trent, Inland Navig, 17 Slack-wood, for ibe London 
bakers. 2569 Reg. Privy Council ficot. II. 3^ To teind, 
gadder, leid and place tbe snidis teind scfaaves in tbe ‘stak 
yaird. 2788 'Trans. Soc. Arts VI. 82 Exposed to view in 
barns and stackyards. 2887 Jessopp Arcady 11 AH that 
this good man could make out of his stackyard in the best 
years, 

stack (st£ek), V?- Forms : see the sb. [f. Stack 
sb.l 

1 . irans. To pile (com, fodder, etc.) into n stack ; 
to make a stack of, to pile (something) up in the 
form of a stack. 

c 2325 Gloss. W, de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 154 [Dehors 
lagraunge vos btez tassez glossed,] slackc ihi corn, c 2460 ; 
Promp. Parv. OVinch.) 464 Stakkyn, arconiso.^ 2483 Cath. 
•ring'/. 358/2 To Sstakke, arconizare. 2573 Tusser^hs^, 
(1878) 232 Stack pease vpon bouell abrode in the 5'ard. z^s 
Shuitleworths’ Ace. (Chetbam Soc.) 74 Stackingc lurffes 
towe dayes iij^. 1657 Billincsly Breichy-M arty rot, 11. 
viii. 212 Being in Har>'est stacking of his com. 1797 J, 
CviiK' Coal PieufCr ij, 1 have adopted ibis mode of con- 
ve>nng coals above the ground also for stacking them. i8oz 
FarsnePs Mag. Jan. 99, I do not think it proceeds from 
the crop yielding beyond what it had the appearance of 
when stacked. 2833 Loudon Encyd. Archie. § 1584 The 
boards to be prepared and stacked (horsed) by the ist of 
September. 2859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede ri, At the far 
end, fleeces of wool stacked up. 2861 Hughes Tom Brown 
at Ox/. X, The port which Tom employed the first hour 
after bis return in stacking carefully a%^'ay in his cellar. 
1894 Fens Real Gold 314 Something serious was evidently 
going on by the spot where the packages had been stacked. 


2 . absol. and intr. To put com or hay into 
stacks ; to make a stack or stacks, 

a 1722 Fountainhall Decis. I. 548 The Lords found little 
matter of riot in the master’s hindering his tenant to slack 
in that barn-yard. 2802 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 479 Some 
loss has occurred, from stacking too hastily, 2883 M. Jp. 
Bale Saw-Mills zyj If it [timber] is to be used for fencing 
posts and rails, &&, split at once and stack where there is 
a free circulation of air. 189^- Hall Caine Manxman in. 
v. 137 It was her father stacking in the haggard, 

3 . trans. To make a pile of (weapons, etc.) by 
leaning one against another. (Cf. Pile i b.) 

2842 Gatlin A'’. Amer. Ind. xx. (1844) I. 144 The leader 
of the party with his arms stacked behind him. 2887 Times 
9 Apr. 5/5 The men [military cyclists], having dismount^ 
and stacked their machines. 

4 . To stack up : to pile materials on, to makeup 
(a fire). 

2892 Rider Haggard Nada ix.67 We stacked up the fire. 

6. To fill with stacks of. 

2652 Benlowf.s Theofh. vi. xxvi, Whose Hands did stack 
The studded Orbs with Stars. 29x3 igth Cent. Jan. 67 
Calcutta was stacked with the rupees of 1907 still unissued. 

Stack (strek), Coal-mining. [? f. LG. stack 
dam.] irans. See quot, 1883. (Chiefly with 

2832 Ht. Martineau Hilt ^ Valley iv. 62 There is much 
labour in. .stacking and loading the mine, 2883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal-tnining 234 Stack out, to dam off or shut up the 
entrance to a goaf by building a wall of stone or coal in 
front of it. 

Stack : see Stick v., Stake. 
t Sta'ckage. Obs. rare. [f. Stack sb. + -age.] 
A tax levied on stacks. 

2587 Harrison England ii. v. (1877) Praedia in 

like manner were tributes, tolles,..stackage..& such like. 

Stacked (stsekt), ppl. a. [f. Stack v. + -ed L] 

1 . Piled together, 

2833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. Gloss., Stacked, horsed. 
rZgo Standard 12 Dec., Those battalions that still remained 
and paced briskly to and fro by their stacked arms to warm 
themselves. 2905 Treves Other Side of Lantern ii. vii. 
(1006) 65 A place for stacked spears. 

2 . Piled into a ‘ stack * (senses 2, 3). 

1902 IVestm. Gaz. 17 Dec. 2/1 Clearings with stackcd*up 
wood. 1908 Mary Johnston Lewis Rand i. 10 Stretches 
of stacked corn appeared like tented plains. 

3 . Piled with goods. 

Academy 8 Feb. 441/1 A stacked trolley obsessed the 
tram-lines. 

Stacken-clond. [App. arbitrarily f. Stack 
sb. + -EN.] A cloud which appears as though com- 
posed of piled up masses, a Cumulus. 

X823 T. Forster Res. Atmospheric Phenomena i. § 3 
(ed. 3) 9 Of the Cumulus or Siackencloud. 1844 H. Sterhens 
Bk. Farm I. 246 Why the heap should be called the 
stacken-cloud,. .is byno meansobvious. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Slacken Cloud, the same as cumulus. 

Stacker (stre'koj), sb.^ [f. Stack z/.i +-er 1,] 

1 . One who builds up a stack or pile. 

*757 Mrs. Griffith Rett, Henry ^ Frances {1767) I. 249. 
1 am, at joresent, sitting in the midst of a large field ot 
barley, which I reaped the other day, and am taking care 
of the binders and stackers. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1 . 494 The 
common number of workpeople is five hay-makers to each 
mower, including tedders, loaders, pitchers,^ and stackers. 
x88o Nr.v Virginians I. None of the Virginians working 
for him were good stackers. 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal- 
tuinxng 234 Stacker, one who static coals, etc. , 

2 . (See quot. 1875.) 

2875 Knight Did. Mech., Stacker, a machine adapted for 
delivering straw from the threshing machine on to the stack, 
or Iiay from a wagon on to a stack or into a loft. 2887 
Set. Amer. 14 May 3x4/2 A hay slacker and loader. xtoS 
Contemp Rev. July 08 There.. the thresher and stacker 
has its home and worfo with long surges of droning sound 
which I love to hear. 

Stacker (stse'kai), sb.^ dial. Also 7 pi, stakers, 

9 stacher, [f. Stacker v.J 

1. pi, staggers : see Stagger sb?- 2. 

Shuitleworths' Acc. (Chetbam Soc.) 288 For letting 
the grissell mare blode for the stakers and giving her a 
drincke, xiiij'*. 2828 [Carr] Craven Gloss., Stackers, the 
staggers, a disease in horses, etc. 

2 . A reeling or tottering movement of the body, 

^ Stagger sb. 

2870 J. K. Hu.nter Life Studies xliv. 271 An attempt to 
ease the foot produced a stacher. 1877 ‘Saxon ' Galloway 
Gossip 358 He gied a great stacher and fell sprauchelingon 
the floor. 

Stacker (st^-kai), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
3-6 Btaker, 4-6 stakker, 5 stakar, (stakeryn), 
Btakyr, 5-6 stakir, 6 stakkir , 5-7,9 [dial.') stacker 
[Sc. dial. 8-9 stacker, 9 stancher), [a. ON. 
stakra to stagger ; freq. of staka to push, to stagger. 
The Sc. form stacher (sta'xar) is difficult to account 
for. Staggeu V. is an altered form of stcuker.J 
1 . intr. To totter, reel in one’s gait, to stagger. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 24032, 1 stakerd sua i moght not stand. 
C2330 R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 22377 Arthur w'as 
stoneyd, stakered, S:st>'nt, But sut fel he nought for J>at 
djmt. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2687 She rist sit vp & 
smkerith bcr&thcr. 0x400 Song ofRotaudjz^ Then cucrj' 
of them brest vpon other, that per sledes stakered richt 
euj’n per. ^2440 Vork Myst. xxx. 84 For scho may stmiir 
in pe strete But scho stalworthelystande. 2535 C^verdale 
Ps. evL 27 They stacker like a droncken man. c 2550 Bale 
N. yohan 1997 Of tcrryble deathe thu ^vjdt stacker in tbe 
plashes. 2597 G. Harvev 'Trimming N^as/ieVlVcs. (Grosart) 
III. 57 He eate the poyson, and presently (drunlmrd-likc) 
stackered vp and downe, reeling backward and forward. 



STACKERING. 


STADDLE. 
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1597 MoNTco:MEniE Cherric S/af 303, I stakkerit at the 
winclilstrayis. 1785 Burns Death ff Dr, Hornbook iit, I 
stacher'd whyles but yet took tent ay To free the ditches. 
182$ Brockett iV. C, Gloss.^ Siackerf to stagger, 

b. iransf, 

*597 J* King On Jonas (1618) 287 When bee had shipt 
himselfe, the vessell that bare him, stackered like a drunken 
man to and fro. 

f 2 . To stammer, hesitate in speech. Ohs, 

1440 [see Stackerinc vbl, 1538 Elyot Dict.^ Oj^en* 
He that stakereth in redingc, as if he were not perfyte 
in reding. Ibid.^ Titubo^ Tosla<^er in speking or going, as 
a man being drunke or sycke. 

f 3 . Jig, a. To be insecure or in danger of ruin, 
b. To waver, to hesitate mentally in a state of in- 
decision. Obs, 

140* Poh, Poems (Rolls) II. 40 Every* state slakerth un- 
stable in him silfe- i526Tindale Rom, iv. 20 Hcstackered 
nott at the promes off God thorowe vnbelefe. 1533 More 
Apob. xxii. 134 b, C.alanius perceuyng them begyn in the 
mater somwhat to slaker and staye, persuaded them [etc.]. 
*549 CovERDALE i?r/zrw. Jns. 32 He..whiche stack- 
reth not to aueniure in hys onely sonne whome he loued so 
syngularly. 

Stackering (stK'karig), vd!. s6. [f. Stacker 
V. + -iNG 1.] The action of Stacker v. 

rx44o Capgrave Life St, Kath.v, isjo Make now noo 
stakcryng As in this mater. ^2440 Promp. Parv, 471/2 
Stakerynge, in mevy’nge,rnez7/firf<7. Ihid.^ Stakerynge, yn 
speche (or stamerynge), titnbacso, 2555 Watreman FardU 
Facions 11. x. 22p Then must ye of ncccssitie be redy to do 
whatsoeuer I commaunde ye. . without staieng or stackering. 

Stackering (sta^'kariij), fpl. a. [f. Stacker 
V. +-1N0 = Staggering ppl. a. 

02550 Rolland Crt, Fenus ii. 363 Vp he rais into ane 
stakkerand stait. 2558 G. Cavendish Poems (1825) If. 270 
My quaking hand my penne unnethe can hold, So dombe 
I ame of doctryn, lame of experience, Stakcryng in style, 
onsavery of sentence. 2566 Drant Horace, Sat, 11. vii. 

I iv b, Thy stackeringe stumpes thy corsey corps at lengthc 
will hardlie bearc. 2584 Hudson Du Sartos* Judith vi. sr 
Then each of them, with stackring steps out went. 2597 
Montgomerie Cherric «5* Slae 213 O quhat an stakker- 
ing stait ! c 2600 BureVs Pilgr. in Waisods Collect. (1709) 
II. 34 Quhat stakren stait was this to me, To be in sick 
obscuritie? 2872 J. Young Lochlomond 166 (E.D.D.) When 
staucherin* fou He fell an* brack his leg. 

t Sta*cket« sb. Sc. Obs. [a. Du. slakel (whence 
G. stacket') \ of Fr. origin, though the precise source 
is uncertain. Cf. OF, estacade (see Staccado), 
also estacheie, estaquele cord fencing in the lists, 
also post, stake,] A palisade, 

1637 R, Monro ExPed. i. 51 We brake dowme the Stacket, 
and the Towne not walled, we entred the broadestde. 28x9 
Scott Montrose I would advise you to fortify the 
said sconce, not only by a foussie, or grafle, but also by 
certain stackets, or palisades. 

Hence Sta'okct v,lrans,^ to raise a palisade about. 
1637 R. Monro Exped, ti. 8 We did worke all of us night 
and day, till we had Stacketed the Walt about, the height 
of a man above the Parapet 

Stac^&eed (stse'kfrrd). Hist, [Of obscure 
origin ; presumably corrupt Ger. or Du. 

^ The word appears in the Encyclopidie (1756), s. v. FtisSe, 
in the form siochfred, Berthoud Hist, de la Mesure du 
Temps (1B02) 1. 77 has stackfreed, and staakjreed occurs in 
a Fr, work of 182 1 quoted in Archarologia XaXIII. 27 note.] 
(See quot, 1884.) 

^ 2819 ReesO'c/.VIII. 3 Si, This piece of mechan- 

ism, .wasa German invention,.. and was called stackjreed, 
28^ F J. Britten Watch A Clockm. 246 Stack /reed, an 
eccentric wheel or cam attached to the barrels of watches 
before th6 invention of the fusee in order to equalize the 
force transmitted. 

attrib. 1899 F. J. Britte.v Old Clocks 4* Watches 352 In 
1764 Frederick Kehlhoff, of London, patented a centre 
seconds and going barrel watch with a stackfreed remontoire. 
StRC^ful (stEe'kful). [f. Stack sb, + -ful.] As 
much as is contained in a stack. 

2868 Swinburne Ess. fp Stud. (1875) 314 The huge rnass of 
original designs.. heaped and huddled in portfolios by the 
loose stackfuL 

Stac^-garth.. north. Also 6-9 ataggarth ; 

9 dial, stagarth, etc. ; see Eng, Dial, Diet, [a, 
ON. stakkgard-r : see Stack sb. and Garth i.] A 
stack-yard, rick-yard. 

2293 Durham Chapter MSS., Le Stakgarth in villa nostra 
de Heminghurg. 2402-3 Durham Acc. Rolls. (Surtees) 182 
In alloc Rectori de Hemmyngburgh pro le Stakgarth, 2s. 
sAjo-7iDurhamChapterMSS.6A3 Circa inclustonem delez 
Stakgartbezde Billyngham [etc.]. 20 d. 2546 Vorks. Chantry 
Surv. (Surtees) 339 A stacke garthe, with a lee, • 2582 
Durham Wilts (Surtees) II. 45 In the staggarth, Sextene 
thraves of wheate. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 39 Cf 
these [grasse cockes] the little Staggarth had seavea. Ibid. 
60. 1842 Gen, P. Thompson Exerc. III. 42 note, He nmy 

know every part of it, as a farmer knows the comers m his 
own stack -garth. 2^1 Atkinson Moorland Par. Jed. 2) 
357 Mighty loads of com or hay as they are piled up in 
order to be taken . .into the stack-garth. 

StacMu? (sUE’kig), vbl. sb. Also 6 stagb- 
ynge. [f. Stack v, + -inqI.] The action or an 
act of Stack v, in various senses. 

2531-2 Durham Househ. Bk. (Surtees) 228 Pro ^^3*' 
kynge (of corn] ibidem, per 2 dies i6d, 2532-3 /o/o. 165 
Operantibus in collectione et staghyrnge decimarurndeHar- 
ton. 2591 Exch. Rolls Scot. XXII. 145 For mawing, win- 
ning, leiding, slacking, and bowsing of the hay of the new 
medowis of Falkland. 1707 Mortimer Htisb. (1721) II. 00 
The Prices of which, and the stacking up of Wood, Roots, , 
stumps of Timber Trees, £:c. 1 shall give you an Account ‘ 


oacreafter. iBjs R. W. Dicksoh Pract. Aerie. 1. 46 Where 
tnr^hing machines, and the practice of stacking, are pro- 
^00 A barns are quite unnecessary*. 

x88o (A. J, Mundv) 46 Reaping in harvest time; 
haymaking, stacking an» all. 

b. attfib, stacking-stage y swivel (see quots.); 
stacking-elevator = Stacker xAl 2, 

2B90 Univ.Exhib. Guide June 30/1 A ’Stacking Elevator 
^‘*^^** sbeaf corn, beans, &c., was shown. 2805 
^ r 1 , Pract, Agric. II. 799 It may likewise be 

useful, in building large com ricks, to have a ’slacking 
so contrived as to be capable of standing close to ihetr 
sid^^ 187^ Knight Meclu, Siacking.stage, a scaffold 
used in building stacks: Ibid,, Stackiug.swivel, a swivel 
attached to the upper band of a brcech-loading rifle or car- 
bine, to enable stacks to be formed without attaching the 
bayonet or using the wiper. 

Stackless (sue*kles), a. [f. Stack sb. + -less.] 
Without a * stack * or chimney. 

1883 MarpePs Mag. Aug. 332/2 Eighteen locomotives 
[are] kept, ..and several stackless ones for running into the 
..mines, 

t Sta*cMet. Obs. rarg~^, [f. Stack sb. + 
-LET.] A small stack (of wheat, etc.). 

*79® W. H. Marshall West Eng, If. 9 About Bodmin, 
the Wheat m general seems to be made into * arrish mows 
or field stacklets, of about a load each. 

II Stacte (stx'kti). Also 4-5 stacten, 7 stact, 
8 atacktan. [L. stacte, a. Or. CTa/rriy fern, of 
ffTauTos distilling in drops, f. oray-, ara^dv to 
I drop. The form stacten represents the accus., 
j treated in med.L. as indeclinable. (So G. staci€n,')'\ 

\ a. A fragrant spice referred to by ancient 
; writers ; properly, the finest kind of myrrh, the 
exudation of the liWog tree (Pliny AC Zf. Xii. xxxv), 
but the name was also applied to a mixture of 
storax with fat. In the Bible used (after LXX and 
Vulgate) as the translation of Heb. natapk, one of 
the ingredients of the incense prescribed for the 
Tabernacle worship, variously conjectured to be 
opobalsamum, myrrh, storax, or tragacanth. •j'b. 
Pharmacy. Formerly applied arbitrarily to 
Liqoidambar and peril, other preparations (the 
meaning in quot. 1715 is obscure). 

2382 Wyclip Exod. XXX. 34 Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thinges, stacten [1535 Coverdale stacte] and onycha, gal- 
bantum of good smel [etc]. 2483 Caxton Golden Leg., 
Joseph 51 b, And gyue ye & presente to that man yeftes, a 
lytyf rej’syns & bony, Storax, scacten [read stacten], there- 
binthe o: dates, rdoo ’B.JoxsoxCynthids Rev.w iv, Stacte, 
opobalsamum, amomum, storax. 1632 Widdowes Nat, 
Philos, 33 The distUIed^liquor of fresh Myrrh was once 
called Stact, but now it is named Storax. 27x5 Lady G. 
Bailue Househ. Bk, (29x1) 98 For stacktens drops 2S. 2844 
Hoblyn Diet. Terms Med, (cd. 2), Stacte,, a more 
liquid kind of amber than is generallymet u*itb in the sbopc. 
1887 Bentley Man, Bot, 506 The Stacte or Liquid Miirh 
of the ancients. 

j Stactometer (sttektp*mA3j). Also stakto-, 

I [f Gr, araKTQs (see prec.) + -meter.] (See quot.) 
1842 EncycU Brit, (ed. 7) XII. 25/1 [Hydrodynamics'), 
Brewster’s ^ Staktometer. The Staklomelcr, or drop- 
measurer., is a glass vessel four or five inches long, having 
a hollow bulb about half an inch in diameter. The instru- 
ment is filled by suction.. .The fluid is then allowed to dis- 
charge itself,. by drops, and the number of them is counted 
till the surface of the fluid descends to another fixed point. 
Stacyoner, obs. form of Stationer, 

II Stad (stat). S, Africa. Also stadt, [Du.] 

A town or village. 

X896 Daily Neivs 28 Dec. 5/3 The principal Stadt is in 
flames. 2900 Ibid. 23 May 5/6 ThreehundrM of the enemy 
entered and set fire to the native stad. 19^ Blafksv. Mag. 
Sept. 390/2 The chief stad — as the native villages are 
curiously enough called In this country*. 

Stad, obs. variant of Stead sb, 

Stad(d, obs. pa. pple. of Stead v, 

Stadda (stre'da). Also 7 Btaddow. [Of 
obscure origin.] (See quot. 1846.) 

2688 Holme Armoury ill. 383/2 Two Tools belonging to 
a Coml>maker, x»/a., the Turn-File, and the Staddow, 1846 
Holtzapffel Turning II. 723 The comb-cutter ’s double ■ 
saw. .is called a ‘stadda*, and has two blades so contrived ; 
as to give, with great facilityand exactness, the intervals 
between the teeth of combs. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech, 
Staddle (stte*dl), sb. Forms : i statJol, -ul, 
stea'Sel, 1-3 sta^el, 6 stathell(e, stadell, 7 stad- 
del(l, 6, 8-9 stadle, 8-9 stathel, 9 stathle, 
steddle, stadel, staidel, etc. (for other dial, forms 
see JEng. Dial. Dicll), 6- staddle. Also 8 
stavel (whence Stapfold), [OE. statlol masc., 
foundation, base, support, trunk of a tree, also 
fixed position or state, corresponds formally to 
OFris, siathul masc. foundation (WFris. steal, 
NFris. stat), OS. stadal standing (MLG. stadel), 
OHG. stadal barn (MHG., mod.G. dial, stadel 
bam, storehouse, ON. j/pUr/// masc., milking-place 
(Norw. stel) ;-OTent, *staflo-z pre-Tent. *stat- 
lo-s f. sta- to Stand - k -//<?- instrumental suffix.] 

+ 1 . A foundation, lit. andy^. Obs. ' 

Very common in OE. : see examples in Bosworth-Toller. 
a 900 tr. Bsda*s Eccl, Hist. iii. xxiiL (E.E.T.S.) 230 Se 
Drihtnes wer..in hare stowe ha sta^olas sette mynstres. 
a 1000 Foe. in Wr.-Wuleker 247/1 Fundam^dum vet ; 
fundamen, s. dictum quod fundus sit domuhsXayou 01225 ^ 
Juliana 72, & buldeo ower boldcs uppon ircowe staoele. ^ 


2 . A young tree left standing when others are cut 
down. Also dial, the root or stump of a tree that 
has been felled, 

*559^^-^^ Presidentes 56 He, .shal leaue standyng in and 
vpoa the foresaid landes. .competent and sufficient stathelles 
and storers. 2573 Tussrr Hush. (1878) 105 Leaue growing for 
stadles the likest and best, 2574 m Lipscomb Hist. Bucks 
(2847) III. 206 [Q. Elizabeth devised to Paul Wentworth] 
parcel of the monastery of Burnham except the great trees 
andstaddellssufficientineveryacre. xSTrHARRisoKZ’/i^/rt/irf 
n. XVI. 91 b, Those yong staddles which we leaue standing. 
26x2 Ba<»n Ess.., Greatness Kingdoms (Arb.) 476 Like as it 
IS in copices, where if you leaue your staddefs too thick, 
you shal neuer haue cleane vnderwood, but shrubbes and 
bushes. 2669 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric. 276 Staddles, 
reserved at the Felling of Woods, lor growth of Timber. 2733 
LeaseinN, W. Linc.Gloss. (iZ-jT\%.\.Steddle, Reserving all 
timber trees. .and also sufficient staddles in every acre of 
the said woodlands, a 2763 in Century Mag. (1884) Jan. 
448/1 To stubb all staddles. 2766 Complete Farmer s. v., 
Stadle, signifies a tree suffered to grow for coarse and 
common uses, as posts or rails. 2845 Judd Margaret ii. 
V, At the edge of the woods, a rude structure had been 
thrown up, of staddles interlaced with boughs. 2863 Trans, 
Essex Archxol. Soc. II. 187 Staddle, the stump left by the 
wood cutters for the next crop of underwood to grow from. 

nppos. 156^ MertonColl, Rec. No. 1071, All suche slanders 
or stathell okes. 

tb, ? A tree-trunk, ?a staff. Ohs. rarr“^, 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. vL 14 His weake steps gouernlng, 
And aged limbs on Cypresse stadle stout. 

t C. 

26x2 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xx. § 66 Concerning his 
courses holden with his wiues kindred, (the laterall issues 
and staddles of the Plantagenets) it fell out thus. 

3 . a. The lower part of a stack of com, hay, etc. 

[Cf. Stall sb,^ ; also the following passage, where the word 

means the underside of a turf: — 

ciooo Sax, Leeehd. I. 398 fcenim feower tyrf. .Nim ele., 
and drype on 5one sta^oldara turfa.] 

1581 Durham /fY/Zr (Surtees) II. 28 A stadle of oltes.. 
covered with jpeease 24s. 2613 Markham Eng. Husband- 
iuan II, II, vjj- (1635) 73 The best [manure] w the rotten 
staddcll of bottomes of Haystacks. 2623 — Eng. Housexv. 

V. [ii, vii.] 216 Some being old Come, some new Come, some 
of the heart of the stacke, and some of the stadle. 2642 
Best Fapn. Bks. (Surtees) 35 One goinge afore with a forke 
and makinge the staddle, and the other comming behinde 
with a rake. 2828 [Carr] Craven Gloss., Stadle, the 
bottom of a stack. 2894 Northumbld. Gloss., Steadle, 
Steidel, Styeddle, a portion of a stack begun and left un- 
finished on account of wet or other causes; or the part left 
standing after a portion has been carried into the barn. 

b. A platform of timber, stone, etc. on which a 
stack or rick is placed. Also, in some districts, 
one of the stones with tapering tops and round fiat 
nnder-surfaces, a number of which are placed on 
posts beneath ricks and granaries to raise them 
Irom the earth and keep rats out; also called 
staddle-slones or rick-sladdles, 

2729 P, Walkden Diary (1S66) 30, 1 sodded the turf stack 
top, and dressed the mull from Inside it, and from the 
staddle of our old one. 27^5 Somerville Chase n. 56 His 
Bams are stor’d, And groaning Staddles bend beneath their 
Load. 2799 t, Robertson Agric. Perth 52 The fanners have 
their stad^ Luilt upon stathels laid on pillars of stone or 
wood, 2805 R. W. Dickson Praet. Agric. I. 67 It will be 
necessary* to have proper stands or staddles provided for 
securing the com. 2809 Kendall Trav, II. 177 To protect 
the [bay] stacks, they* are either built upon high ground, or, 
if in the marshes, upon stadles or piles. 2833 Loudon 
Encycl. Arehii. § 1149 Two open lodges . . with sta^ staddles 
over their flat stone roofs, 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I, 

155 Stack-stools, or stathels, or staddles, as they* are van- 
ously called, are sometimes made of cast-iron. 2848 Lowell 
Biglovj P. oer. i. ix. 112 Lonesome ez steddles on a mash 
without no bay’-ricks on. 2852 Jml. R. Agric, Soe. XII. n, 

392 Few of the Lincolnshire ricks are built upon frames— a 
layer of straw being the usual ‘steddle’ or foundation. 
286* Ibid. XXIII. 215 Prepare y*our staddles (or stathels or 
brandreths, brandreys, or by whatever name the place for 
the stack is called) in the field. 2874 Hardy Far/r. Mad. 
Crowd vi, The corn stood on stone staddles. 

c. gen, A supporting framework. 

a 1800 Pegge Suppl. Grose, Staddle, anythii^ that sup. 
ports another is a staddle. 1823 E. Moor Su/olk Words, 
Staddle, what any thing stands on.. the horse for casks, etc. 
1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 234 Staddle, the founda. 
tion of a pack in iron-stone workings. 

d. Agric. (see quots.) dial. 

2749-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. (E.D.D.), W'eput It 
[the grass] into staddles, load it and carry it away into a 
banu 2798 J. Middleton Vieiv Agric. Middlesex 239 The 
grass-cocks are to be well shaken out into staddles (or separ- 
ate plats) of five or six y'ards diameter. 2881 Leicestersh, 
Words s, V., When hay.cocks are ^read out and turned, the 
hay* is said to be thrown into staddle. 

* 1 * 4 :. An upright timber, a post. Obs. 

2633 T. James Voy. 66 The Carpenter had set vp 17. ground 
timbers: and 34. Staddles. 

* 1 * 5 . ‘A building of timber standing on legs or- 
slcddles, to raise it out of the mud * {Kent, Gloss. 
1S87). Obs. ... 

ciifiz in Archxol. Casd. (1874) IX. ”5 
domibus que vulgariter vocanlur the old stadd 
and Iwentie houses. 

M a StaddU : a mart O'- 

made on any* thing hy'somcwbat/ymff . jj 
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725 The mark of anything remaining after the thing itself 
has been removed, is called its steddle. 

7 . ‘.A place marked out on the surface of a 
field by a groove or course of sods ’ {Eng. Dial. 
Diet.). Ohs. 

1770-1803 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. I. 383 Mark out a 
staddle, in proportion to the quantity of mud taken out. 

8. af/rtAandCpwAjas+staddlebarn, granary, 
a bam supported on staddles ; staddle-burnt, 
-mark, -roof^ -rorv, -stand (see quots.); staddle- 
stead, t (®) the place where a stack or shock has 
stood ; {b) dial, a mark, stain or blemish ; staddle- 
stones, the stones on which a staddle or stack- 
frame is supported. 

1794 'T. Davis Agric. g6 A * ^stavel barn * for wheat, 
built on stone pillars, to keep out rats and mice. 1889 A'’, 
ir. Line. Glossst ^Steddle-biirnt.^ said of the seat of a hay- 
cock which has remained so long covered that the grass 
has dried or become bleached. 18x6 Ann, Rtg.^ CTtron. 
165/1 The lioness.. on hearing the voice of the keeper 
retired underneath a/staddlc granary. 1876 Mid-Yorksh, 
Gioss.i Staddle^ an impression left on a surface by any 
object, . .the print being often called a ^staddlemark. 187s 
Knight Diet. Mech.f *Staddle-roofy a protection fora stacl^ 
X847 Halt-iwell, *Staddle»roWy a large row of dried grass 
ready for quiling or carrying. Derby. 1875 Knight Diet, 
Mecn.i *SiaddIe,5iattdf a stack stand. 1641 Best Farm. 

(Surtees) 51 They.. gather togeather..that which is 
lefte in the *staddle-stead wheare the stooke stoode. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Glcss.y Staddlestead. 1785 jacksonls 
Ox/, /rttl. 5 Feb. 3/4 A Stump of Hay, Sets of ^Staddle 
Stones, .and sundry other Articles. x88i Leicesiersh, JYcrds, 
Staddle (st£e*d’l), v, dial. Also etadlo, 
sted(d)le. [f. Staddle sh. Cf. Stathel v,^ to 
found, establish {fibs, after early ME.).] 

1 1 . irans. (See quots.) Obs, 

*^573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 105 First see it well fenced er 
hewers begin, then see it well stadled, without and within. 
Ibid, t/targ.f Stadling of woods. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss.^ 
To stadU a ivood ; i. e. in cutting a wood, to leave at certain 
distances a sufficient number of young plants to replenish it. 
2 . To stain, mark, leave an impression on. 

1828 (Carr) Craven Gloss, s. v., A person's face is said to 
be staddled with measles. 1866 Brogden Prov. Lines. 196 
Don’t stedle the cloth... How steddled my dress looks I 1892 

M. C. F. Morris Yorksh. Folk’Tatk yj-j Inferior ‘ blue ' is 
said to go staddled upon the linen. 

Staddling" (stse’dlig). Now rf/W. Forms; 5 
stadelyngj -ing, 9- staddling ; also 9 staidlin, 
staddlen, stadelin, stadlirt(g, steadlin, stedd- 
ling, etc. (see Eng, Dial, Diet!), [f. Staddle sh. 
+ -ixG OE. had staHolungi -ing^ vbl. sb. f. 
stabolian Stathel v.J 

d* L The starling or pier of a bridge. Obs, rare. 
X46xin C. Welch Tower BridgeiiZgi,) 89 For fishing next the 
stadelynges. X48r City Lond, Letter Bk. L If. 163 b, By 
casting of ankers in the Goleis and Stadelynges vnder he 
brygge. 1482 in C. Welch Tower Bridge (1894) 89 Stade- 
linges and ground workys of the same brigge. 

2 . The materials used to form a foundation for a 
stack ; the stand or foundation of a stack. Also 
(see quot. 1825). 

*lavjoo in Hodgson lYaier Mellock (1S83) 33 (E.D.D.) 
None shall crave any turves for stadeling. 1825 Brockett 

N, C, Words, Staidlin, a part of a corn stack left standing. 
184B \V. Barnes Poems Rural Life (ed. a) 390 Siaddlen, 
Staddling, stuff to make a staddle. x866 Brogden Prov. 
Lines, 194 Staddling, the bed or foundation upon which 
stacks ofagricultural produce is placed. 

Staddow, obs. form of Stadda. 

Shade ^ (st^d). [Anglicized form of Stadium. 
Cf. F. stade and Stadie; also Stage sbl] 

1 . a. An ancient measure of length; = Stadium i. 
c 1537 Paynel in De Benese Measuryuge Lande Pref. + 
iiij, Famouse quantytes, as a fynger..a pose, a perche, a 
stade and a myle. i$54 W. Pratte Aphriqiie D viij b, 
Mefoe..is an Ilonde in forme of a tiyang1e..and dothe ex- 
tende almost thre thousand Stades. ^ 1600 J.MELViLL..4«f<J. 
biog. <5' D/tfy^'CWodrow Soc.)420 A mightle erthquak . . reased 
the halff of the montean Eroge, . .and caried it four stades, 
that is, halff a myll. 1642 H. More Song o/Soul li. App. 41 
Distances, .such as were of yore, Measur’d by leagues, miles, 
stades. x8oo Rennell Geogr. Syst. Herodoites ii, 13 In 
common acceptation w'e find a^ stade commensurate to a 
furlong. Ibid., The Grecian itinerary stade. 1838 Leake 
in yml. R, Geog. Soc. IX. i On the Stade, as a Linear 
Measure. 1869 Tozztl Digltl. Turkey II. 128 Strabo says 
that the ruins.. were situated above Demetrias, at seven 
stades distance from it. 1885-94 R. Bridges Bros 4- Psyche 
Jan. xxix, On the eastern coast, some forty stades, There 
stood a temple of her goddess foe. 

b. A stadium or course for foot-racing. Also 
allrib. rare. 

1875 Bbov*ning Aristoph. Apol. i6 When he had run life’s 
proper race and worked Quite to the stade ’s end. Ibid. i8 . 
He. .Turned stadc-point but to face Activity. 

"k 2. a. A stage in a journey, b. A stage in the 
progress of a disease : = Stadium 3. Obs. 

1616 J. Lane Coniti. Sgr.’s TV vi. gi Post horse he laid at 
everie fittinge stade. . 1710 T. Fuller PAnwr. Exlemp. 074 
Such a Consumption as is not yet gone beyond its first. 
Stade. , _ - 

t Stade 2 , Obs. [ad. Sp. estado-.—l^. status 
standing : see State sb.) A fathom. 

1604 E. G[eimstone] tr. Acosta's Hist. Indies in. xxi. 387 
Of fifteene stades deepe, (which is the height of a man or 
more). Ibid, iv. vi, 223. 

t Stade 3- Obs. rare-\ [a. Du. stad (MDu. 
stat, inflected stade.'] Chief town. 


1481 Caxton Reynards. (Arb.) s The lyon..wolde in the 
holy dayes of thys feeste holde on open Court at stade. 

■t Stade Obs. [? Stade, name of a town in 
Hanover.] Some textile fabric. 

1714 Froich Bk. Rates 82 Stuffs Stades per Piece of 18 
Ells 08 00. 

Stadholder, stadtliolder (stje’dhffuldsj), 
Hisf, Forms: 6-8 statliolder, 7 state-holder, 
(8 stadhouder), 7- stadtholder, 8- etadholder. 
[ad. Dn. stadkottder(~ G.staitheilter) one who oc- 
cupies another’s place, a ‘locum tenens*, lieutenant, 
f, stad place ( = G. siatt ; in Du. the word survives 
only in the sense ‘city*, ■= G, siadt, which is a 
mere graphic variant of siatt) + hotider Holder.] 
•1*1. The governor of a fortress. Ohs. rarer'^, 

IS9X Horsev Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 190 The centinell brought 
me to the statholder or Hftenant of the castel). 

2. Netherlands Hist. a. Originally, a viceroy or 
lieutenant governor of a province or provinces, b. 
The title borne by the chief magistrate of the Dutch 
republic. 

In the lattcr use, the title was first conferred by the States* 
General on William ofOrange in 1560, and implied a nominal 
recognition of the sovereignty of the king of Spain. When 
the independence of the republic was acknowledged, the 
title of the office (hereditary in the bouse ofOrange)remained 
unchanged. The stadboldersbip was abolished in 1802. 

1668 Lor^, Gaz. No. 226/4 Zealand and Friezland are as 
3’ct for bis admission as Stadtholder. 1673 H. Stubre 
Further Vind. Duie/i War To Rdr, 11 Twice we find the 
State-holders to have acted Authoritatively, X701 Grew 
Cosmol. Sacra lit. i. 90 The United Provinces with their 
Statholder, and theVenetian.'?, with their Doge. X7S3HANWAY 
Trav, II, I. ix. (1762) 49 WiIHam, sirnamed the great, was 
the first stadtholder, and may be properly called the founder 
of the republia 18*5 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1850) I. 21 
(Cromwel!) demanded indeed the first place in the common- 
wealth ; but with powers scarcely so great as those of a Dutch 
stadtholder or an American president, 1876 Bancroft /f/xA 
l/.S, xxit. II, 36 The friends of the stadholder asserted 
sovereignty for the states-generaL 

3. Used to render the etymologically equivalent 
G. statthalter^ Da. statholder^ lieutenant-govemor, 
viceroy. 

1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4015/2 The Emperor has Appointed 
the Count de Louvenstein, . .to be Stadholder of the Upper 
Palatinate. 1886 T. IsUcuctLScot. BxJ>ed. lionvayin j6j 2 
i. vnL 52 The Norwegian Stadtholder. 

Hence Stadliolderess, a female stadholder ; the 
wife of a stadholder. 

*737 CG- Smith) Cur. Retai. I. 141 A free Pardon from 
Queen Mary, Sbler to the Emperor Charles, then Siadt- 
boldercss. 

Stadho’lderate. Ahostadt-. [+.ate1.] 

1. The office or dignity of stadholder. 

1786 Ann. Reg., Si, Papers 6j/i Ihe Stadtholdcrate 
became extinct by the death of wilHam III of England. 
1825 Jefferson Autobiog, Wks. 1859 1. 75 He would take no 
art in the quanel, unless an entire abolition of the Stadt- 
olderate should be attempted. x88o Green Hist, Eng, 
People IV. IX, iii. 300 The restoration of the Dutch Stat- 
holderate. 

2. A state ruled by a stadholder, or by a chief 
with the status and powers of a stadholder, 

1889 Academy 20 July 32/1 Making the revolted colonies 
into a stadtholderate under the Count of Broglie. 

t Stadholde'rian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Stad- 
holder + -IAN.] a. ad/. Pertaining to a stadholder 
or to the office of stadholder; attached to the 
party of the stadholder. b. sb, A partisan of the 
stadholder. 

1784-5 Antu Reg., Hist. Europe xo2/i The hereditary 
enemies of the stadtholderian system of government. X787 
Ibid., Chron. 225/2 The houses of the Sladlboldcrians were 
not exempt from ravage. 1796 Ibid., St. Papers The 
Netherlands were no longer under the stadtholderian yoke. 

Sta'dhOldership. [f. Stadholder + -ship,] 
1. The office or dignity of a stadholder. 
x668 Lond, Gaz, No. 238/3 Tbe Deputies. from the States 
General sent into Vriesland about the business of the State- 
holdership. *673 H. Stubbe Further Vind. Dutch. War 
To Rdr. 7 The Election of Great Maurice to the said State- 
holdership was purely a provincial act. a 2715 Burnet Own 
Time (1724) I. 273 To try what offices the King would do in 
order to his advancement to the Stadlbolder.sbip. 1723 
Lend. Gaz, No. 6153/1 The Sladtholdership of that Province. 
J837 Foreign^ Q. Rev. XIX. 173 The maintenance of the 
stadtholdersbip in tbe Netherlands. 1913 Willcock Sir H. 
Vane xiL 203 During tbe time of bis minority tbe Stall- 
baltership was in abeyance. 

*1*2. A district ruled by a stadholder. Obs. 
x8xi Pinkerton Mod. Geog. (ed. 3) 142 Of these twenty- 
three provinces [of Russia), forty-two st.adtholderships were 
formed. 

Stadia (st^’dia). [Of obscure history ; prob. 
derived from Stadium, and perhaps from the plural 
stadia. Cf. F. stadia (Littrd Suppl., with quot. 
of 1876). 

It is doubtful in what country tbe %sx)rd originated ; the 
statement in the first quot. below lacks confirmation.) 

An apparatus for measuring distance by optical 
means, a, Alii. An instrument consisting of a 
glass plate, or a brass plate with an opening of the 
form of an isosceles triangle, marked with figures 
showing the distance at which a foot- or horse- , 
soldier will be when his image covers a certain 
height on the instrument held at arm’s length, j 


b. ’ Surveying, An apparatus consisting of a rod 
or staff placed at one end of the distance to be 
measured, and a pair of horizontal lines, hairs or 
wires on the diaphragm of a telescope placed at the 
other end. Also aitrib. as in stadia hairs, lines, 
vieasnrement, method, -rod, -surveying, telescope. 

By British surveyors stadia is commonly used as equlva- 
lent to * stadia rod ' ; in the U. S. this use appears to be rare. 
The * stadia method ’ has two varieties ; in the one the staff 
is graduated and the telescope hairs fixed at a known dis- 
tance apart ; in the other the staff is of known length and 
the hairs are movable. 

1865 Maver in Jrnl. Franklin Inst, Jan. 4 The idea to 
measure the distances by a scale and the micrometer of a 
telescope was proposed by an Italian engineer about 45 years 
ago, and the name of Stadia (scale) was given by him to 
that kind of measure. Ibid, 5 Construction of a Stadia. 
Ibid,, To.. compute the error of the reading on the Stadia 
scale. 1865 S. ' V, Robinson Ibid. Feb. 74 The error of the 
stadia measurement has been found to be about one foot in 
800 or 1000. Ibid. 75 A much more convenient arrangement 
than the rod and targets, is a flat surface of three or four 
inches width and the required length, painted in such a 
manner that the distance can be read to a foot by the 
observer himself. By the French this is called a stadia. 
X87X Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Engin. I. 377 An extra pair 
of hairs for stadia purposes. 1890 W. F. Stanley Snrv. 
Instruvi, 321 For convenience the tangent is more generally 
taken upon a graduated stadia or staff which is erected for 
measurement perpendicularly to the horizon. 1899 W. G. 
Bugh Notes lustrum. Engin, Field-work isa The telescope 
fitted with stadia lines on astop glass. Ibid. 124 Stadiahairs 
are horizontal lines, either hairs fixed to the diaphragm or 
else marked on a stop glass. 1900 H, M« Wilson Topogr. 
Surveying xii. 238 Tne stadia is a device for determining the 
distance of a point by means of a graduated rod, and the 
distance subtended on it by auxiliary wires in the telescope 
of a transit or alidade. Ibid., The term stadia surveying 
is^ used to include not only the measurement of the horizontal 
distance, but also the determination of heights by means of 
vertical angles observed to a fixed point on the rod. 

Stadia : pi. of Stadium. 
t Sta^dial, a, Obs. rarer^. [ad. L. stadidl-is, f. 
stadi-um : see Stadiusi and -al.] Pertaining to a 
stadium in length. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. cxxix, (1495) 937 The 
Stadiall felde conteyneth syxe score pace and fyue. 

Stadie (st^i'dik), a. rare. [f. Stad-ia + -ic.] 
Pertaining to a stadia. 

1901 A. P. Davis Elevation and Stadie Tables in Nature 
(xpox) 28 Mar. 5x4/1 (Tables) for obtaining differences of 
altitude for all angles and distances, horizontal distances in 
stadie work^ &c, 

t Stadie, Obs. [Anglicized form of 

' Stadium. Cf. Stade i.] » Stadium 2. 

' C1374 Chaucer Boeih. iv, pr, iii, (1868) 119 Yif a man 

renneh in )?« stadie or in )?e forlonge for he corone, )>an lie|> 
J)e mede in corone for whiche be rcnneK 

Stadiometer (st^di^*in/'toj). [f. Gr, araUo^v 
Stadium + -METER. Cf. F. stadiomH7'ej according 
to Bouillet (1896) an improved stadia invented in 
1861 by Dupny de Podio.] 
a. ALU. s= Stadia a, b. (See quot. 1884.) 0 . 
U. S. Surveying. ' A modified theodolite in which 
the directions are not read off, but marked upon a 
small sheet, which is changed at each station’ 
{Cent. Diet, 1891), 

i86* Catal. Iniernai, Exhib. II. xi. 8 The stadiometer, for 
judging distance, has been adopted by Government. X871 
Heather Math. Instrum. III. 84 Edgeworth’s Sladio- 
meter or surveying instrument. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl. s. V., Tbe geographic stadiometer. -is designed to 
show al a single reading the measure of any line, right, 
curved, or broken, on maps or charts executed on any scale. 

t Stadionicest. Obs. rare-^. ^ [irreg. f. Gr. 
arabiovi/eris^ f. aTobio-v STADIUM + viKau to conquer.] 
A winner in the stadium or foot-race. 

A 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 90 The Catalogue of the 
Stadionicests. 

ji Stadium (st^i'dirm). PL stadia (st^»*dia) ; 
also 6 Btadias, stadios, S stadia’s, 7 stadiums, 

! stadium’s, £L,, ad. Gr, ardtiov. 

\ A plural form stadii (after Gr. crjaSiot, L accus. stadias) 
used by Byron Sardanapalus v. i, lias been corrected m 
posthumous editions to stadia.} 

1. An ancient Greek and Roman measure of 
length, varying according to time and place, but 
most commonly equal to 600 Greek or Roman 
feet, or one-eighth of a Roman mile. (In the 
English Bible rendered by furlong^ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. (1495) 937 The 
Stadium is the eyghte parte of a myle, ^ 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nickolay's Voy. iv. xxix. 151 Amide, distant twentie 
stadias from Lacedemon. x6oo Porv tr. Leo's Africa 
Introd. tr Meroe..in length three thousand stadios or fur- 
longs. x6ox Holland II. xxiil I. 14 A Stadium or 
Furlong raaketh of our paces 125... Posidonius saith, That 
from the earth it is no lesse than forlie stadia to that height 
. .wherein . . clouds doe engender, x 6zx Burton^^ nat, Mel. 
III. il I. i. (1624) 357 Two Palme trees . . which were barren . . 
tin they came to see one another by crowing vp higher, 
though many Stadiumsasunder. 16570. THORNLEvD<i^^//rr 
<5- Chloe 82 When he bad born off to sea about ten stadium's. 
1730 A- Gordon MajffeCs Amphith. 325 The Circus.. was 
three Stadia’s in length. 

2. A race-course for foot-racing, originally a 
stadinm in length ; hence cccas, foot-racing as an 
exercise. In mod. use often in - extended sense, a 
place for athletic exercises. 

1603 Holland Plutarch Explaa. Words, Stadium, a race 
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or space of ground, conteining 625. foote. 1676 H. Vernos 
Tratis. X_I. 579 There is the sladium yet to be seen. 
*749 West Ptndafs Odcs^ Diss, Olympic Games i. 
(*753) JO Homer.. introduces his greatest Heroes con- 
tending in the very same kind of Exercises, with those 
practised in the Stadium of Olympia. Idid. vii. 6t The 
simple Foot-Race, named the Stadium, from the Length of 
the Course. 1833 Sir H. Ellis Elgin Marbles I. e6 One of 
the greatest of the public works of Athens was the stadium 
of Herodes Atticus. 1834 Baros Berencer [title) Particu- 
lars and Recommendations of the Stadium, or British 
National Arena for l^Ianly and Defensive Exercises, Eques- 
trian, Chivalric and Aquatic Games. .at the Residence of 
the late Lord Cremome. 1847^ Grote Greece 11. xxviii. IV. 
96 Kylon.,had gained the prize in the Olympic stadium. 
x866 Alger Sclit. Nat. <5- Man 11. 51 We always think of the 
oracles of the gods as dropping in grove and grotto, not in 
street and stadium, fjox If^estm. Gaz. 27 Feb. 8/2 The 
stadium for sports, covering ten acres, is one of the chief 
features of the [Pan-American] Exposition [at Buffalo]. 

3. A stage of a process, disease, etc. 

x6^ W. SnifSQ'H Hyd^LChym. 190 The several Stadiums 
of this Salt gives tho'arlous apparencies ofgrowth, maturity, 
and old age of Plants. 1725 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 391 
Hence those Deliriums, Coma's, &c. so frequently threaten- 
ing at this Stadium of the Disease. 1822-29 Goods Study 
Med.jfi^ 3) IV. 77 Hence different stadia of life seem to 
exercise some control [over insanity}. x86o Geo. Eliot in 
Cross Li/e (1885) 1 1- 282 We are still far off our last stadium 
of developemcnt. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) X76 Its 
good effects are limited, however, to that stadium of these 
maladies in which the morbid action is confined to the nasal 
passages. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 36 A new stadium in 
the aclvTince of the revolutionary* idea commenced. x888 
J, AIartineau Study Relig. ii. ii. II. 26 As the later stadia 
of her [Nature’s] developments rise above the earlier, 1895 
D. Sharp Insects i. 158 The inter%’als between the cedyses 
are called stadia, the first stadium being the period between 
hatching and the first eedysis. 

4. Surveying. (See quots.) Cf. Stadia. 

x86x in Abridgyn. Specif. Peitenis^ Opt. etc. lustrum. 
(J875) 363 An improved stadium or telemetre. 1871 H eather 
Math. Instrum. III. 79 The Stadium for measuring dis- 
tances in rifle practice. 1884 Kkight Diet. Mech.^ Suppl., 
Stadium^ the leveling rod of a surveyor. 

Stadt, variant of Stad. 

II Stadthans (statihaus). [G., f. stadl town + 
hails House ji.] A German town-hall. Cf. 
Stadthouse. 

1839 Barham Ingold. Leg., St.Gengulphus, They stuck up 
placards on the walls of the Stadthaus. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ixiil, Georgy Osborne.. came to the Stadthaus* 
ball in company of his uncle's courier. 

Stadtholder, variant of Stadholder. 
Stadthouse (sta*t|haus). Also : 7 stat-, 8 stad- 
houae- [ad. G. stadthaus and Da. stadhuis^ f. G. 
siadt^ Do. stad to^vn 4- G. haus^ Du. huts House 
sd.’] A town-hall, esp. one in a Dutch town (or 
Dutch colony). 

^ 2646 Howell Lewis XIII, iL 42 A Stat-House in Delph 
in Holland, which had bin burnt in like maner and reedified. 
1673 Temple Observ. United Prov. ii. 86 The ^.lagnificence 
of their Publique Buildings, as Stadthouse and Arsenals. 
1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4077/3 Having shewn his Grace their 
Famous Stadhouse. Ann, Reg., Chron. 94/1 A most 

terrible fire at Muskau in Upper Lusatia, which reduced to 
ashes, two churches, the stadthouse [etc.]. 1809 W. Irviko 
Kniekerb. (1861) X31 A great banquet was served up in the 
stadthouse. X849 AIacaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 550 The Stadt- 
house of Amsterdam. 

Staeg, obs. form of Stag 

+ Sta'fador. Obs. rare^^. [ad. Sp. estafador, 
agent-n, f. estafar to swindle.] An impostor. 

1638 W. M. Garcia's Sonne Rogue For the first are the 

RolJbers, next the Stafadours, then the Grumets, after these 
the Hobgoblins. Ibid. 249 A Robber, Staffadoror Grumet, 
Stafesagre, obs. form of Stavesacre. 

Staff (staf), sb.'^ PL staves (st^*vz), staffs 
(stofs). Forms : i stseb, (stab-, steb-), i-3 stef, 
1-4 steef, 1-6 staf, 3 oblique strave, steave, 3-4 
oblique stave, 4-7 stafe, 4-8, (9 archi) staffe, 5-6 
Sc. staff, 6 atayffe, Sc. staff, (stafte), 4-7 getiit. 
sing, staves, 3- staff; pi. i stafas, 2 stafen, 2-5 
stafes, 3 staven, Ormin stafess, 4 stafs, steves, 
(stavenes), 4-5 staffs, stawis, 4-6 stavis, -ys, 
5-6 staffes, 6 stavez, Sc. staifhs, sta(l)ffis, 3-9 
staves, 8- staffs. [Com. Teut. : OE. slss/f masc. 
corresponds to OFris, stef, OS. 'Staf (MLG., MDn., 
Dn. staf), OHG., MHG. slap, genit. stabes{mo^,G. 
stab). ON. stafr (Sw. staf, Da. Slav) :-OTetit. 
*siato-z ; a variant type *sla3t- appears in Goth. 
*slaf-s (in dat. .pi. stabim) rendering aToix^ov 
element ; a third type, possibly ancient, is repre- 
sented by early mod. Du. stave, now staaf fern., bar. 
Other probable derivatives from the Teut. *stab’ 
(? to be firm or fixed) are Da. stabbe (Icel. stabbi) 
Stab ; ON, stf neuL { i —^ stdbjOH '-) set or 
recurring lime, refrain, stefja \x^*stabjon-) to pre- 
vent, stefna fem. appointed time {:^*stabnjdn-), 
Steve!? sb. ; OHG. siabhx (MHG. siaben) to be- 
come stiff. The pre-Teut, type might be either 
*stapO' (?f. ^sta- to stand, with suffix of causative 
import as in Sk. sthapdyati makes to stand), or 
*slabho-. 

The plural form staves is now somewhat archaic, exc. in 
certain senses in which a sing, form Stave has been de- 
veloped from it ; but it is still preferred in those senses that 
are confined to Uterary use.] 


I. L A stick carried in the hand as an aid in 
walking or climbing. Now chiefly Hteraty (e. g. 
in reference to * pilgrims ’). 

^725 Corpus Gtoss^ 1441 O/asintm: stash. cB83 A^lfeed 
Boeth. XXXVI. § g Da cild ridaff on hiora stafiim, C897 — 
Gregory s Peist. C. xviL 126 Mid ^ierde mon biS beswungen, 
and mid stafe he biS awretied. CX205LAY. 30754 penestaf 
he nom an honde and ferde oucr pan londe. cxzso GcTt. 4 
Ex. 3149 Stondende, and staf on bond. 1377 Lancl, P. PI. 

36 pe gome pat goth wth o staf, he semeth in gretter 
hele pan he pat goth with two staucs to syjte of vs alle. 
n 1533 Berners cxlvi. 545 Huon..aparelyd hymselfe 
lyke a pylgrj’UiCi with a stafe, and a bage auought his necke. 
^ *539 Aungier Syon (1840) X31 They bare small staves in 
their bonds to lepe overlhe watery playshes. X590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. viii. 30 An old old man.. That on a staffe his feeble 
steps did frame. x666 p£p\'S Diary 20 July, He did pre- 
sent me with a varnished staflTe, verj* fine and light to walk 
with. x76o-7a H. Brooke Fool o/QuaJ. (rS^) IV. 139 
With their staffs in their hands. 1B03 Jane Porter Tkad- 
deus I, When we possessed no other property than the staffs 
which we hold in our hands. x86o Tyhdali. Glac. i. xiv. 95, 
I. .dug my staff deeply into thesnow. 1857 J, G. Holland 
Bay Path \a. 78 Two or three pedestrians.. swinging their 
sturdy staves. 1907 Vemey Mem. 1, 50 A curious pilgrim's 
staff. 

b. jocularly as a type of thinness or leanness. 

CX386 Chauckr Prol. 592 Ful longe were his legges and 
ful lene, Ylyk a staf, thcr was no calf ysene. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, V. i. 72 If I were sawMc into Quantities, I 
should make foure dozen of such bearded Hermites staues, 
as Master Shallow. 

*t* o. Applied to a emteh. Ohs, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.j^yifz He coude not goo ne stande 
wythoute he had two crutches or staues under hys arrnes. 

f d. A stick or rod, esp. oneivith a hooked end, 
used for tending sheep; a shepherd’s crook. Obs. 

For shepherds staff used as a plant-name, after L. virga 
pastoris, see Shepherd x3. yd. 

ex475 Piet. Vbc. in Wr.-WQlckcr 614 Hoe pedum, a 
scheperdes stafe. 2530 Palscr. 266/2 Schepherdes staffe, 
hovleite.^ 2538 Elyot Did., Agolum, a staffe to dryuc 
cattel! with. 1577 Googe Herrsbach's Hush. iii. 141 They 
must be well ware in the driuing of them. .that they guide 
them with theyr voyce, and shaking of theyr staffe. 

e. A rod or wand used as an instrument of 
magic or divination. 

x6io Skaks. Temp. v. 54 I'le breake my staffe.^ 2656 
S. Holland Don Zara 67 Her Rod, Staff, and other imple- 
ments of Sorcery stood by her on a Table of Abstersive 
Ebony. 2770 Lanchornb Plutarch, Camillus (Rtldg.) 
209/2 They discovered under a great heap of ashes the 
augural staff of Romulus. This staff is crooked at one end, 
and called liiuus. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xiv. II. 207 
Diviners . . who drew their knowledge of the future from the 
position of staves thrown on the ground. 

f. By staff and baton : a formula of Scots Law, 
used when the vassal resigns his feu into the bands 
of his superior. (Cf. Rod i c.) 

24^ Reg. Prwy Seal Scot. 1. 43/2 Resignit be his procura- 
touris in our soverane lordis haodb..be staf and bastoun. 
2596 in T. Morris Provosts of Metltven (28751 86 Tbair in 
m^ name. .be staff and bastoun, as vse is, tores!gne..iDour 
said Souerane lordts bandis..mymansioun. 2762 InNairne 
Peerage Evid. (1874) 02 To resign surrender overgive and 
deliver duely and lawfully by staff and baton as use is all 
and haill the foresaids parts and portions of his baronies. 

2 . A Stick, pole or club used as a weapon. (Cf. 

QuaRterstaff.) 

The constable's staff (quot. 2583, etc.) is at once a weapon 
and a badge of office; see sense 7 and Tipstaff x. 

c 2000 vElfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 55 Fustis sagol o^5e stasf, 
c 2250 Owl 4 Night. 2167 Her-uore hit is ^at me k® shuneh, 
& k® to-toruek & to-bunek Mid staue & stone & turf & 
elute, c 1290 St. Lawrence Z14 in A“. Eng. Leg. 343 He 
het heom with grete staues leggen on him to grounde. 
a 2300 Cursor AT. 7528 His arms fra him did he suing, And 
tok hot a staf and a sling. 2340 Ayetib. 156 pe sergons . .nome 
steues and bycte k^ne assc ri^t to k® uolle. 2382 Wvclif 
Mark xiv. 48 As to a thef je ban gon out w’ith swerdis and 
staues, for to take roe. C2386 Chaucer AVrAV T. 1652 
Yemen on foote and communes raanyoonWithshorte staues. 
1422 Cov. Leet Bk. 28 That no bocber..beT no billys, ne 
gysarnez, ne no grew stauys within the Cite...Saue leefull 
be hit to eucry bochcr and othur man..comyng to market 
to dryve hur beestis with smale stavj-s and non othur. 
2470^5 Malory Arthur 1. ix. 47 Thcnnc the comyns of 
Carlyon aroos with clubbis and stauys and slewe many 
knyghtes. 2583 Nottingham Rec. IV. 201, xxx. Cunstable 
stavez at xvd. a pece. 1663 Killicrew Parson's IVedd. iv. 
i, Constables .staff, and Lanthorn.^ 2672 Milton Samson 
X123, 1 only with an Oak'n staff will meet thee. 2742 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv, IV. 621 The Constables interposing with 
their Staves for some time kept off the Rioters. ,*778 Leant’ 
ing at a Loss I. 203 In his Hand [was] a ver>’ inimical Oak 
staff of at least two Inches diameter. 2821 Combe 
IVi/e I. (1869) 267 But warrants, staves and mastiffs w-ait To 
guard the approaches to his gate. 2847 Mrs. A. Kerr _tr. 
Ranke's Hist. Servia 32 We find them armed only with 
long staves. 

fig, 2542 Crome in Strype Ecct. ATem. (1721) III. xi. 104 
But, alack 1 this bold Beggar's Staf bath this Beggar of 
Rome left here behind him. WTiich Staf beateth both the 
Bodies and Souls of Men. 2577 F. de Lisle’s Legendarie 
G vij, She looked to finde in him a new staffe wherewith to 
sirapresse the Guisians. 

3 . a. The shaft of a spear or lance- arch, fb, A 
spear, lance, or similar armed weapon. To break 
a staff, to tilt or contend with (an antagonist). Obs. 

c 2205 Lay. 8155 Euelm..mid k^u stasue to-draf, and smat 
Herigal a kon ribben kat k® staff to-brsec amidden. ^ *33 ® 
R. Brunne Chron. XVaes (Rolls) 14806 Eyker )fOTOW plejm 
bataille in fcld, Or wyk chaumpion staf & scheld. e 24^ 
Brut ccxxili. 276 He fondc in a chambre aboue v C 
stafes [Caxton staues] offyne oke, with longcpikw or>Ten 
and of stele. 2472 CIaxton Recuyell (Sommer) 157 1 ner was 


..many an arowe shotte and many a staffe and guysarme 
broken. 2523 Douglas jEneis viii. xi. 45 Twa javilling 
speris, or than gyssam stavis. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII, 6 There wer broken many staues and great praise 
geuen to the twoo straungers. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. I V, iv. 
1. 220 Their armed Staues in charge, their Beauers downe. 
*599» *62A [see Taint v. A. 5 b]. 2600 Holland Livy viir. 
yii. 285 wilt thou then., break a staffe with me in the meane 
time. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iiu 48 Come, put mine Armour 
on; giue me my Staffe. 26x2 Bible 2 Sam. xvii. 7 The 
staffe of his speare was like a weauers beame. 2612 Cotcr. 
s. V. Manche, Le maytehe dun espieu, the staffe of a Bore- 
speare. 2868 Morris Earthly Par., Man bom to be King 
2226 Who bore armed staves and coats offence. 

to. with defining word, indicating some kind of 
spear or javelin, as horseman's, hunter’s, hunting, 
Jedburgh (fedwortk, fedwood etc.) staff. Obs. 

2515-6 E.xcheouer Rolls Scot. XIV. 141 Halbertis, Leith 
axis, et Jedworth stauis [printed stanis]. 2538 Elyot Diet., 
V tnabulum, a huntynge staffe. a 2547 Surrey ^Eneid iv. 
267 The hunting staues with their brod heads of steele. 25^ 
WiiiTEHORN Ord. Souldiours xl. 45 Howe to make certayn 
fyresvorketo tyeat the poinctes of pykesorhorsemenstaues. 
2561 in Maitlatul Club Afise. HI. 278 And for ye sam caws 
of set purpos ye person had Jedwod staiffis in ye qweyr. 
2567 Reg. Prizy Council Scot. I. 578 Strj’king and schuting 
of culveringis and Jedburgh staffis. 2579-80 North Plu- 
tarch, Pehpidas (1595) 309 Taking houndes with them, and 
hunters staues in their handes. 2611 Cotcr., Espieu, a 
Boare-speare ; a hunting staffe, or lauelin. <t 2625 Fletcher 
Hum. Lieut. 1. 2, And on Our Horsemans Staves, Death 
lookesasgrimlyason your keene-edgd Swords. 26^ Lyon 
Office Register of Arms (MS.), A kynde of Launce (called 
the Jedburgh staff), xyc^ Motteux Rabelais v. ix. (1737) 
35 'Iroutstaves,. .and Hunting Staffs. 

t d. Judas staff [cf, Mark xiv. 43] =» Judas 2. 
2488 in Archxologia XLV. xig Ther bith vi Judas Staves 
for torches peynted.. 

4 . fg. Something which serves as a support or 
stay. 

2390 Gower Conf. II, 245 Therof the Jelous takth non 
blede, Bot as a man to love unkinde, He cast his staf, as 
doth the blinde, And fint defaulte where is non. a 2489 
Caxton Blanchardyn 2x3 And is she gon, the comfort of 
my youth, the staffe of my age. a 2592 H. Smith Senn. 
(1637) 496 Take heed is a good staffe to stay upon. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V, it. ii, 70 The boy was the verie staffe of 
my age, my verie prop. 2606 — Ant. 4 Cl. til xiiL 63 It 
much would please him, That of his Fortunes you should 
make a staffe To leane vpon. 2642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. 
St. v. xiv. 415 Having lost his own legs, he rclyes on the 
staff of his kinred. 2722 Db Foe Alem. Cavalier (1840) 256 
They were the staff of the party. i8zo W. Irving Sketch 
Bk, I. 223 They had one son, who bad growm up to be the 
staff and pride of their age. 18^ Scott Introd. Last 
A/instrelT 13, I determined that literature should be my 
staff, but not my crutch. 1876 Hardy Etkelberia xiii. Long 
before he adopted music as the staff of bis pilgrimage. 

b. In the Biblical phr. to break the staff of bread 
(literally from Heb. matte^ le’xem, Vulg. baculum 
pauis), to diminish or cut off the supply of food. 

138*, 2388 Wyclif Lev, xxvL 26. 2560 Bible (Geneva) 
Lev. xxvi. 26. Ps. cv. 16. Ezek. iv. 26. [And so 2622.] 
c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cv. iv, Scarse bad he spoken, 
When famine came, the staff of bread was broken. 2596 
Barlow Three Serm. L 221 God in his lawe threatneth that 
he will breake the staffe of bread, that is, bread skall not 
nourish them that eate it. 

c. Hence the staff of life = bread (or similar 
staple food). 

2638 Penkethman Ariach, Ajb, Bread is worth all, 
being the Staffe of life. 2656 J. Hamsiono Leah 4 Rachel 
(1844) 9 Com (the main staffe of life). 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
Itulia 4 P, 35 For Com, they have Rice the Staff of the 
Land. 28^ All Year Round No. 45. 440 Barley bannoc^ 
and oat cake long remained the staff of life in villages in 
Scotland. 2901 D. Sladen In Sidly I. 372 Broad beans 
form one of the staves of life in Sicily. 

d. Staff and staple i the chief elements or in- 
gredients. 

2869 Buckle CiVrV/s. II. 171 Events of this sort though 
neglected by ordinaiy hklorians are among the staff and 
staple of historj'. 

5 . In proverbs and proverbial phrases, •fa. 
Various phrases of obvious meaning. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 7322 pat kai desire, sal it haue, To 
kair aun heued a staue. 2444 Lydc. in Pol. Poems (1859) 
II. 229 Whoo hath noon hors on a staff may ride, a 1450 
Knf. de la Tour xv, 21 And sum saide it hadd be beier fcr 
her to holde her pees. .and that she had bete her selff with 
her owne staffe. 2508 Dunbar Tua Alariit IVemen 384 All 
thus enforsithe his fa And maid a stalwart staff to strik him 
selfe doune. 2546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 21 The walkyng 
staffe hath caught ivarmth in your hand. 2579 Fulke 
Heskins' Pari. 519 These be all as good reasonsas y* comon 
iest ; The staffe standeth in the comer, therefore good 
man is not at home. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. *- *7* N 
Staffe is quickly found to beat a Dogge. 2594 Nashe 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 27, 1 UTirnmt^you are mad^e 
while you Hue, you neede not care which waie your stafle 
falles. i6s9 N. R. Prov., Eng. Fr., etc. 67 If you ould know 
a knave give him a staff. Ibid, 74 Lean not *0 
staff. 2681 Foulis Rom. Treasons 82 And jue Kul 
be but obscure, they are apt to take the staff by the w ro g 
end, and apply it'to their owti pleasures. 

tb. At (Jhe) slaves end 01 staff-end-, at a distance, 

away from close quarters or familiarit}', on unfrien y 
terms. Chiefly in phr. to keep or/Sa/rfCa person) at 
staves end, to stand at staves end vn/h (a person). 
(Cf. at arm's end Anil si^ 

^*374 Chaucer Anel. 4 i«44;iatt)i«-«:taves 

lady hJldeth himvp so ? 
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wee both keepe Satan at the staues end, and also much 
sinne out of our soules. i6or Shaks. Twei. N, v. 292. 1640 
Harsket God's Summons Repentance 218 Hee keepes them 
a*whileat the staves end, and speakes harshly unto them. 
1650 I. Ambrose Ultima (1654) ^93 Whosoever they are that 
stand at the stafTes end, he desires them to lay aside their 
weapons and come in. 1657 S. Purchas PoL FlyingUns, ii. 
^22 Vaine and wicked thoughts., will presse.. into the heart, 
but a ^ood heart will not owne them,.. but stands at staves 
end with them. x68o Bunvan Mr, JSadman (1005) 66 Had 
I been his Father, I would have held him a little at staves- 
end, till I had had far better proof of his manners to be good, 
a 2780 Shirrefs (1790) 215 Fowks that ha'e power 
to mak' an* men*, Sud keep sic lads at the stafT-en’. x8i6 
Scott Antigi. xvi, I expect him here one of these days; 
but I will keep him at staff's end, I promise you. 

+ c. To kave^ get^ etc., the bcltei‘ (or worse) end of 
the staff \ to come off best (or worst) in a contest, 
disputation, etc. ; to have the advantage or the 
contrary. Obs. (Now Stick sb.) 

1543 Udall Erasm, Apoph, 306 As often asthei see theim 
selfes to haue the wurse ende of the stafTe in their cause. 
* 54*5 J. HEnr^vooD Prov. 11. iiL (1867) 48 Who had the wurs 
ende of the stafTe (quoth I) now? x6i6 in Cal, Colon, 
PaperSf E. Ind, 465 If others will be so foolish to cut their 
bellies xor love (or rather lust) after whores, the worst end of 
the staff will be their own. 1626 Jackson Creed viix. viii. 

71 He having gotten (as wee say) the better end ofthestaffe, 
did wrest our wills at his pleasure, c 1643 Howell Lett, 
(1650) II. n. 20 He was sure to keep the better end of the 
staff still to himself. x688 Bunyan Christ as Advocate g^f 
1 am ashamed my self of mine own doings, and have given 
mine Enemy the best end of the Staff. 1753 Richardson 
Grandison (1754I II. ii. 12 Miss Byron, I have had the better 
end of the staff, I believe? 

t d. To set down {the or onds) staff \ to take up a 
fixed or settled position ; to abide stedfastly by an 
opinion, decision, etc.; similarly to fix the staff 
(obs.). To set tip (or f in) one's staff {of rest) : to 
settle down in a place, take up one's abode. 

1584 Greene Ariosto Wks. (Grosart) III. 217 Setting 
downe the staf therefore on this secure pcriury thus it fell 
out. a x6xo Healey Epictetus (1636) 6t But sette downe 
thy staffe at this, whateuer the end bee, it noway concerncth 
thee. 1642 D. Rogers Ftaaman 175 Yet till she rests there, 
and sets downe her stafe upon the promise, sheeshall haue ' 
no rest. ^ 1667 O. Hcart'Treasure xiv. 165 A f 

sober solid wel. taught Christian hath fixt the Staffe, and 
you know where to finde him, and he knows where to finde 
his own Principles. 1828 [Carr] Craven Gloss, s. v., ‘ To | 
put down one's staff in a place *, to settle or take up his | 
residence in it. ^ \ 

1590 Shaks. Com, Err, iir. i. 51 Haue at you with a prouerbe, 1 
Shall I set in my staffe. 1594 Nasiie Un/ort, Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 46 Here I was in good hope to set vp my staffe for 
some reasonable time, 1609 BoDLEYZr/^(i647) 15,1 concluded 
at the last to set up my Staffe at the Library doore in Oxford. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual, (1792) III. 71 This gentle- 
man whohas done us the honour to set up bis staff of rest in our 
house. 1765 H. Walpole Lei, to Earl Strafford 3 SepL, The 
Countesses of Carlisle and Berke 1 e>*. .will set up their staves 
there [in Paris] for some time. 28x5 Scott Guy M, xix, 
Here, then, Mannering resolved, for some time at least, to 
set up the staff of his re.st. 2840 Dickens Sh. Vug, Couples 
75 Old Mrs. Chopper, when her daughter married,, .set up 
her staff of rest with Mr. and Mrs. Merrj' winkle, i860 Trol- 
lope Framley P. xlviii, They appeared in London and there 
set up their staff. 

+ e, {One' s) staff stands next the door it is (one's) 
turn next. Obs, 

1548 Hall Chron.^ 3 Hen. VM. (1550) 13 The Prouerbe 
that sayth, when thy neighboures house is a fyer, thy staffe 
standetb nexte the dore. 2577-87 Harrison England xr, 
iii. 152/2 in Holinshed, For when the lands of colleges be 
gone, It shall be hard to sale, whose staffe shall stand next 
the doore. 

'I* f. 7 b argue from the staff to the corner ; to shift 
a discussion to another issue. Obs, 

2656 Bramhall Replic, H. § 9. 107 This is an argument 
from the Staffe to the Comer. I speak of a succession of 
holy Orders, and he of a succession of Opinions. 

g. To have the staff in {one's) own hand: see 
quot. 1828. 

1828 [Carr] Craven Gloss,^ s. v., * To have the staffin one's 
own hand to keep possession of bis property, and, of con- 
sequence, to retain authority and obedience. ‘ To part with 
one’s staff', the ver>' reverse of the former phrase. 2852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xviii, And, of course, they 
know the staff is in their own hands. 2854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss, s. v., To keep the staff in your own hand. 

6. (CL sense i c.) Part of the insignia of the 
episcopal office, consisting of a rod or pole of 
wood, metal or ivory supporting a crook, or, in 
the case of metropolitans, a cross. See Crose, 
Crosier, Cross-staef i, and cf. Pastoral a. 3. 

The staff represents the possession of jurisdiction and was 
one of the insignia connected with Inv'estiture. 

a 1X22 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1047 Vlf biscop com 
ktcr to, & for ncah man sceolde tobrecan his stef. Ibid. 
an. 1102, Alanige Frencisce S: Englisce haer heora stafas & 
rice for luron. ci*os Lav. 22105 pene aerchebiscopes staf 
her he Piram a^aC ^M4 oo Apol. Loll. 56 Prelats, wih her 
staffs & oher ornaments. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 424 
How the Bischopis Staff tuke NeidfjTe. 2535 Bp. Hilsey 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. IL 352 Yff hytt may plese your 
^lastershypp to be soe good unto me as to gevc my prede- 
cessours Alyttre, Staff, and Seale. 1643 Baker Chron., 
Hen. /, 55 I’hat the King should receive homage of Bishops 
elect; but should not invest them by Staffe and Ring. 2851 
iiRS. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. r. xoo6 With his pastoral 
ring and staff, 

7 , A rod or wand, of wood or ivory, borne as an • 

ensign of office or authority ; sfec, as the badge of _ 
certain chief officers of the Crown. , [ 


Cf. leading^tajp s.v. Leading sh,^ 6. 

*535 CovERDALr.Eeek.'xlx. it HirstalUes weresostronge, 
that men might haue made staues therof for officers. 1593 
Shaks. Rich, II, il ii. 59 The Earle of Worcester Hath 
broke his staffe^ resign'd his Stewardship. 2605 \st Pt. 
Jeronvno 1. 1. 8 For honcring me.. With this high staffe of 
office, a 16x8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari, 32 In his fifth yeare 
was the Treasurer againe changed, and the Staffe giuen to 
Segraue, and the Lord ChancelTour was also changed, and 
the staffe giuen to the Lord Scroope. 2640 in 3rd Rep, 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 80/2 Mr. Treasurer would not accept 
of the secretary's place until he was assured of holding his 
white staff also. 2642 G. Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 299 These Lords, Holland and Essex, 
..accordingly delivered their key and staff respectively to 
the Lord Falkland. X711 Swift yml, to Stella 31 May, 

I was bit about the two staves, for there is no new officer 
made to-day.^ 27x6 Hearnc Collect, (O.H.S.) V. 283 By 
this-Resignation of the..pIace..of Beadle..! kept Posses- 
sion of the Library, laying down the Staff before 1 went out. 
2813 Geo. [IVj in Gurw. Wellington Desp. (1838) X. 552 
You have sent me. .the Staff of a French Marshal, and I 
send you in return that of England. 2B27 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) I. iv. 204 He kept the white staff of treasurer 
down to his death. 1843 PwetN Apot. Rev, Chr. Arckit. 52 
A verge or cantor's staff. 1863 H. Cox Instil, iii. vii. 694 
Lord Godolpbin, the Earl of Oxford, and the Duke of 
Shrewsbury successiv'ely received the Treasurer's staff. 

8. A pole from which a /lag is Bown. 
a 2623 [see Flag-staff). ^ 2667 Milton P. L. i, 535 Who 
forthwith from the glittering Staff unfurld Th’ Imperial 
Ensign. 1702 [see Jack 17^ Falconer Z>/VA ilZ/ir/V/e 
(1780) Staff, a light pole erected In different parts of a ship, 
whereon to hoist and display the colours. 2774 M. Mac- 
kenzie Maritime Surv. 2g Setting perpendicular in a level 
Ground three Poles, or S^taves, between four and five Feet 
high, with Flags flying at each, so as to form a Triangle. 
x8i6 Byron Siege Cor, xi, The banners droop'd along their 
staves. 1836 W, Irving Astoria III. 228 'Ibey would 
willingly have nailed their colours to the staff, and defied 
the frigate. 1894 pi. staves [see Jack sb.*]. 

b. A rod or pole on which a processional cross 
was borne. 

2431 Rec, St. Mary at Hill 27, ij staues [printed slanes] 
for he princlpall crosses, a 2520 Skelton IVare the Hanke 
1 14 Cros, staffe, leciryne, and banner, 

+ 9. A strong stick, pole, bar, rod or stalce used 
for various purposes ; e. g. for canydng burdens, to 
support a canopy, the .stems of plants, etc. Obs, 
cxooo Lamb. Psalter cvi. i6 Vectes ferreos confregit, 
stafas vel sahlas isenne tobrrec. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2677 
kc. some hat ofscapede.-mid staues of hegges defended 
horn aboute. 2382 Wvclip Exod. xxv, 23 And thow 
shalt make berynge staues of the trees of Sychym. 13^0 
Gower Conf. II. 294 Doun goth the corde into the pet, To 
which he hath at ende knet A staf, wberby, he seide, he 
wolde That Adrian him scholde holde. 2465 in Rutland 
Papers (Camden) 5 A seele of cloth of gold baudekyn with 
iiij staves gilte, to be borne alweb by titj noble knights. 
1523-34 Fitziiero. Hush. § 2X Than muste ye haue a wed- 
ynge-hoke with a socket set vpon a lyttel staffe of a yardc 
longe. 2530 Palscr. 275/1 Staffe to bcare two peylcs on, 
as they do in Fraunce, une eavrge. 2538 Elvot Diet., 
Phalangx, staues, whereon men doo carve packes, plaync 
staues. 255* in Daniel-Tyssen Invent. Ch. Goods Surrey 
(1869) 24 Item a canype with liiJ staves. 2572 Mascall 
Plant. «5- Graff. (1592J 13 How to set small staues by, to 
strengthen your Cions. 1643 Baker Chron., Rich. II, i To 
beare the Kings Canopy, upon fourc staves of silver, over 
the Kings head. 2688 Holme Armoury iii. 320/1 A Bearing 
Staff by which empty Barrels are carried by Servants from 
place to place. 2708 Constit. Water7nen's Co. xxv, No 
Waterman. .shall stick up and lay his Boat at hb Staff, so 
as to hinder,. due and orderly passing.. but shall.. stick up 
their said Staves clear of the said Stairs or Landing-places. 

t b. A Chdbn-staff ; also = pump^siaff (see 
PuBiF sbX 6). Obs. 

*559 tn Richmond Wills (Surtees) 134 A chirn with a staf, 
*593 Shoe sb. sb]. 1609 Balliol Coll. Acc. (MS.), 
Item, staffe for mendinge the quadrangle pumpe. 

t c. = Plough-staff. Obs, 

2538 Elyot Diet., Rulla, the staffe, wherwitb the plough- 
man clenseth his culter. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Rallum, 
the staffe wherewith plough men in tillyng put the earth 
from their share. 2577 Gooce Ileresbach's Hush, 1. 21 
With the Roddc or Staffe well poynted, the plowman 
maketb cleane bis Coulter. 

t d, = Bowstaff. Obs. 

2545 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 116 The boole of ye tree 
is.. best for a bow, yf the staues be cuen clouen, 2^3 
Rates Custom Ho, A vj, Bowestaucs the bundel contain- 
ing xvi staues vs. 16W Holme Armoury iir, 105/2 A 
Staff, the first cleeving out of the Timber, to make the 
Shaft. 2868 Kirk Charles the Bold III, iv. viii. 236 And 
* bowlers * (were ordered] to make their staves into bows 
with all possible baste. 

e. ? Eack of two sticks fastened to the extremi- 
ties of a fishing-net. 

2823 J. F. Cooper ./^/Vv^^ryxxiH, Benjamin prided himself 
greatlj' on his skill in throwing the net... A loud splash in 
the water, as he threw away the ‘staff*, or ‘stretcher*. 
Ibid., ‘ I see the “staffs 'V shouted Mr, Jones ; — ‘ gallier in, 
boys, and away with it '...Elizabeth strained her eyes and 
saw the ends of the two sticks on the seine. I 

10 . Surveying, A rod for measuring distances 1 
and heights. Cf. Jacob's staff 2 b ; also levelling \ 
staff s.y. Levelling vbl. sb. 4. 

[2538 Elvot Diet., Pertiea, a staffe, a cogell, a perche or 
polle, wherwith groundc is meitc.} 2556 Dicces Tecton, 
(1592) title-p., An Instrument call^ the profitable Staffe. 
X57Z Pantom. i. xiv. Divb, Heighles are ingeniously 
searched out by a. staffe. 1590 Blacrave {title) Baculum 
FamllUare, CathoUcon siuc Generale, A Booke of the 
making and vse of a Staffe, newb' invented by the Author, 
called the Familiar Staffe. As well for that it may be made 
vsually and fanuliarlie to walkc with, as for that it per- 


fbrmeth the Geometrical mensurations of all Altitude? 
Longitudes, Latitudes, Distances and Profundities 1610 
A. Hopton {title) Baculum Geodaticum, sive Viaticum Or 
The (Seodeticall Staffe. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl SiaF 
This is used as an instrument for taking accessible, or in^' 
cesMble heights. IHd. s.v., Statwn-Sta^, in surveyine 
183s Land. Jrnl.Arts f, Sci. Conj. Ser. VI. 330 The nju- 
ated staffs or measuring rods being thus placed at the 
stations. 1880 L. D’A. Jackson „ 

lelemetrical observation on graduated staves. A graduated 
staff is held vertically at the required distant point [etc.], 
t b. (See quot, and cf. Jacob's staff 2 c.) 

For other uses see Backstaff, Cross-staff 2, Fore.^aff 
Jacob’s staff 2 a. . ' 

1728 Chambers Cycl., Staff, in Surveying, a kind of Stand, 
whereon to mount a Theodolite, Circumferentor, plain Table 
or the hke, for use. It consists of Three Legs of Wood' 
joyned together at one End, whereon the Instrument is 
placed; and made pecked at the other, to enter the Ground, 
t c. = half breadth staff {^^^ Half- II. f). 

2797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3 )XVIL 407A The half breadth 
stafl may be one inch square, and of any convenient length. 
. .Two sides of the staff are marked half breadths, and the 
other two sides heights of the sheer. 

d. The gnomon of a sun-dial. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag, vi. iii. 123 The shadow 
being 83, the Gnomon or Staff loo. 2829 Chapters Phys. 
Sci. ix. 80 The sun dial, which marks the time by the 
shadow ofa stile or staff. 

11 . Her. A representation of a stick, stake, bar, 
etc. ; spec. = Baton 3, Fissure sb. 2 c. See also 
Ragged staff i. 


I i486 Bk. St, Albans,^ Her. evijb, Ther be fyssurls or 
, stauys playn ingradyt inueckyt and fusyllatit. 2874 Pap« 
I worth & Morant Diet. Coals of Arms s.v. Staff, Arg. 
a hawk ppr... standing on a staff couped and raguled vert. 
Ibid., Az. eight staves fretiy and raguly or. 

12. Snrg. f a. The piston of a syringe. Obs. 
1653 *!’• Brugis Vade Mcettut (ed. a) 148 In dangerous 
j fluxes when we give comfortable Clysters, we oftentimes 
I force them up as far as we can, I mean the Liquor by thrust- 
I ing the staffe harder. 

b. A grooved steel instrument used to guide 
' the knife in lithotomy. 

2698 Lister fourn, Paris (1699) 233 He boldly thrusts in 
a broad Lancet, .till he joins the Catheter or Staff, or the 
Stone betwixt his Fingers. 2720 J. Douglas Lithotemia 
Douglas. J4 That [operation] which Surgeons call Cutting 
on the Staffe, t. e. when a furrow’d Probe is pass'd into the 
Bladder, upon ^^hicb they afterwards Cut. 2726 — Hist 
Lateral Operation 30 The Instruments he made Use of were 
first a Catheter or Staff. 2839 HoopePs Le.x, Med. (ed.7) 
raid. 2895 Arnold < 5 * Sons' Catal, Surg. Instrum, 572 
Stricture Staff (Syme’s). Ibid. 625 Lithotomy Instruments 
{ ..Six Staffs, grooved, 

I 13. Arch. a. = Rudektuee. 

I 18x7 'R\CKi\A’ti Styles Archil, 95 The square pedestal of 
the pinnacle being set with an angle to the front, Is con- 
tinued down, and on each side is set a small buttres.s of a 
smaller face than this pedestal, thus leaving a small staff 
between them . . this small staff at each set-off has (he mould- 
I ing to it. 

I b. (See quot. 1812.) 

I 28x2 K Nicholson Mech. Exerc. 202 Staff, a piece of 
I wood fixed to the exteriuil angle of the two upright sides 
1 ofa wall for floating the plaster to, and for defending the 
i angle against accidents. 2902 StURCisD/cf./lr'c/H 7 . 1 Il. 593. 

14 . a. A rung of a ladder, ? Obs. Cf, Stave. 

c 2325 Gloss, W, de Bibbesvo, in Wright Voc. x68 (Camb. 
MS.) (En les reideles vount les roilouns glossed] slaves. 
a 1400-50 IFifxry Alex. 2438 On ilka staffe of a staire stike 
wald a cluster. CX440 Gesta Rom. xlvl. 367 Thegoldyn 
ladderc; of the which thefyrsie staffe iscontricion ofherte. 
2526 Pilgr, Ptrf (W. de W. 15^31) 68 b, Saynt Bernarde 
comparetb them to a ladder of vh staues. 2563 Homilies 
11. Repentance xi. 279 The first staffe or steppe of this ladder. 
a 1657 R. Ia)Veday Lett. (1663) 273 How many mount 
Fortunes ladder, and break the staves as they go up. 2657 
J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee, etc. lu. 99 They fall off the 
Ladder at the lower staffe or step again. 1850 G. L. Banks 
[title) Staves for the Human Ladder. 285O Simmosds Did. 
Trade. 2875 Knight Diet, Mech, 
b. A round cross-bar connecting the handles or 
stilts of a plough, or the le^ of a chair ; = Round 
sb.^ 3 d. Also, each of the handles of a plough. 
Obs. or dial. Cf, Stave. 

*523-34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 3 There be two roughe staues 
in euerj’ ploughe in the hynder ende, set a-slopc betwene 
the ploughe-iayle and the stilt, to holde out and kepe the 
plough abrode in the hynder ende, and the one lenger than 
the other. 2652 Blith Eng. Improver Improv. ii. xxviiL 
(1653) X90 But for the Plough-handles, some call them.. 
Hales, and some Staves. 2851^ Sternberg Norihampt. 
Gloss., Staff, the spar or ‘round ’ of a chair. 

f C. A spoke of a wheel. Ohs. exc. Her. (also 
applied to the * rays' ofa carbuncle). 

2^2 D. Rogers Naavtan 296 As then the spokes and smvtt 
cannot be iranting to a whecle. 2754 Boyer Gt. Them. 
Honour (ed. 2I 2x6 Staves (is said of the Raj’S of the 
Carbuncle), Rais, on Batons d'Escarboucte. JS47 Gloss. 
Heraldry Staff, a word applied by some to the raj’s of 
an escarbuncle, and the spokes of a wheel. 

f d. Weaving. Laji sb.^ 

1338 in Dugdale Monasticon (1819) II. 585/2 Item pro 
weblomes emptis xx». Et pro staves ad easdem 
Encycl. Bril. (ed. 3) XVII f, S35/1 The Kims. .or, as th^* 
are called in some parts of Scotland, the hiddics, and in 


others the staves. 

f e. A bar or rail used in the construction 01 a 
gridiron, gate, cart, cage, etc. Obs, 

1459 Poston Lett. I. 468, j. rosle iren with vlj. slaves. 
15*3-34 Fitzherb. Husb. § 5 The bodj'c of the wajme ol 
oke, the staues. .the kej’s and pikstaues. Ibid. § 70 Make 



STAFF. 

stand>Tige cratches, to caste ihcjT fodder in, and the staues 
set nyghe >T:iough logyther, for pullynge theyr fodder to 
hastely out. Ibid. § 141 If any gale be broken down, or 
\s*ant any staues. 1595 Mascall Cattle^ Horses 120 When 
thou dost take any loumey, with thy horse and cart, thou 
must.. see the rath staues and struts be whole and sound 
& wel furnished, with staues of good strong holly, hasell, or 
oak, ^ x6ox Holland Piinyxxx. x. II. 388 The staves and 
\Wndings whereof the said cages are made. 

t£ Each of the thin narrow pieces which com* 
pose a cask, barrel, tab, etc. Ods. (Now Stave sl>.) 

The sing, has always been rare ; for examples of pi. from 
1398 onwards, see Stave sb. 

1531*2 Act 23 Hctt. VIHi c. 4 § 8 If any pcrsonne.,do 
mynysshe. .any maner of barrell. .by reason of. .takyng oute 
of any Staffe out or frome any suche \’essell. 1599 Dallam 
in Early Z.r:/an^(Hak].Soc.) 35 Ther wcare marvalus 
greate peecis that weare nude of hammered Iron, everie 
stafe at the leaste 3 inches square, and houped aboule Ij'ke 
a barrell. 

f g. The shank of an anchor. Obs. rare"^. 
x6xi CoTCR., (T un* anerCt the stafie of an Anchor. 

h. Mech. Each of the cylindrical bars forming 
the teeth of a trnndle or lantern ; cf. Stave sb. 

1659, x8x2*i6 (see Lantern 7 d]. 1764, iSostsee Round 
3 dj. 1825 J. Nicholson Ofer. Mech. 24 The semi* 
diameter of a staff of the trundle. 

i. Watchmakiug. An arbor or axle. 

x86o E. B. Denison Clocks ^ If^atcAes (ed. 4) 285 The staff 
or arbor of the balance. x88s Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 
339/1 Centre the point so that the body of the staff runs 
perfectly true. 1902 Daily Chrou. 13 May 10/5 All Jobbers 
requiring pi%’ots, staffs, cj’linders, and complicated >^*atch 
repairs. 

i* 15 . A pair (of cocks), a set of three (hawks)* 

x688 Holme Armoury n. 252/2 Four staves of Cocks (or 
16 Cocks). Ibid. 3x1/1 Three a staff of Hawks. 269t Ray 
S. .5* E* C. Words IIS A Staffe of Cocks, a pair of Cocks. 
1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed, 2), A staffe of cocks ; a pair 
of cocks. 

16 . A bundle of 50 bunches of the lieads of the 
teasel {Dipsaetts fitllonuui) used for teasing cloth. 
(See alsoSTAVEj5., which occurs in Mortimer 1707.) 

2794 Griggs ./4^fr7C. Essex 19 These heads (of teasell are., 
bound up in small bunches, or gleans, of five and twenty 
heads each ; the like number of which bunches, or gleans, 
constitute half a staff; which, after a few daj’S sun, to 
harden and dry them, are tied together upon a stick or 
staff, of two feet and a half long, and in this form, carried 
to market. 1856 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 1x26/2 Staffs of 
teazles (Essex), 50 bunches, or gleans of 25 each = 1250. 

17 , a. An enclosure or plot of pasture ground, 
b. A measure of nine feet, 

1786 yacksofPs Oxf, Jml. 2 June 1/3 A Ham or Staff of 
rich Meadow Ground, in Kelmscott, containing ten Acres 
and a Half. 1796 W. H, Marshall West Eug. 1 . 330 Staff'. 
a measure of nine feet ; half a customary rod. 

H. Letter, verse, musical staff. 

^Tbese senses are here placed together because of their 
similarity of application, but it is doubtful whether they 
have any immediate connexion. 

1 18 . A written character, a letter. Obs, Cf« 
Bocstaef, Rune-stave. 

f 888 iELFREO^<7r///.xix, H-vvret is heora nu to lafe, butan 
..se nama mid feaum stafum awriten? csooo JElfric 
Gram, ii, (Z.) 4 Littera is stsef on englisc. ^^xzoo Ormin 
16403-5 & off hatt name toe Drihhlin An staff Allfa geha* 
tenn, To timmbrenn till k® firrste mann Hiss name off 
slafess fowwre. 

f b. A mark made by, or as by vTiting. Obs^ 
c 1050 Voc, in Wr.-WQlcker Apicibus, stafum. 

CI20S Lay. 21x54 pe*" "'cs innen igrauen mid rede golde 
stauen an on*licnes deore of drihtenes moder, 

19 . f a. A line of verse. Obs, 

c 1450 in Herrig's Archiv CIV. 309 All be it the frenssh 
in foure staves be, The ynglissh sev^m kepith in degree. 
tri475 ParienaySssS As ny as metre can conclude sen* 
tence, Cereatly by rew in it baue I go. Nerehand stafe by 
staf. Ibid. 6581 Als the frensh staffes silabled be More 
breueloker and shorter also Then is the engibh lines, c 1540 
Pilgryms T. 739 in Thynne Animadv. (1875) App. L 98 
Thes vi stauis..whiche be cbaucers own hand work. 

tb. A stanza or set of lines. Obs. Cf. Baston 2. 
(There is no ground for the common statement that this is 
from ON. sief&tt or recurring time, refrain of a poem.] 
a 1530 J. Heywood Weather (Brandi) 179* At thende of 
this staf the god hath a song played in his trone. a 1577 
Gascoigne Certayne Notes r 14 Wks. 1907 I. 471 R5’thme 
royall is a verseof tenne sillables, and seven such verses make 
a staffe. Ibid.f The firste twelve do ryme in staves of foure 
lines by crosse meetre. 158* T, Watson Hekatompath. 
Ixxxviii. (Arb.) 124 The two first staffes (excepting onely the 
two first verses of all). 1586 W. Webbe Eng-, Poeine (Arb) 
59 Some of many rymes in one staffe (as they call it). Ibid. 
62 The diuersities of the stauM (which are the number of 
verses contained with the diuisions or partitions of a ditty). 
1607 R, C[arew] tr. Estienne's World o/Wonderszggmarg., 
A staffe of eight verses. 1656 Cowlev Pindaric Odes, To 
Dr. Scarborough Note ii, In the ninth staffe of the Ne* 
mearan Ode. 1697 Dryden jEneid Ded, (f) 1 b, Mr. Cow* 
ley had found out that no kind of Staff is proper for a 
Heroick Poem ; as being all too lirical, 

c, A * verse * or stanza of a song. Now Stave. 
1598 Yonc Diana 257 These two last staeffs (sic] so liueJy 
touched Parthenius that sung them, ^ i6ot Holland Pliny 
X. xxix. I, 286 Yee shall have them listen attentively to the 
old birds when they sing, and to take out lessons as it were 
from them, whom they would seem to imitate staffe by staffe. 
1601 B. J^oNsoN Poetaster 11. ii, I can sing but one staffe of 
the dittie neither. 26^ C. Simpson Co7upend. Mus. 21 The 
second Staff or Stanza is the same as the first ; only it is 
broken into Crochets. 

20 . Plus. A set of horizontal lines (now five in 
number) on which, and in the spaces between, notes 
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are placed so as to indicate pitch. Also Stave, 

In harmonic or concerted music two or more staffs are 
used together, connected by a brace. 

2662 Skill Mus. I. i. 4 But (for all] Lessons for 

the Organ, Virginals, or Harp, two staves of six lines to- 
gether are required. 1688 Armoury 111. 257/1 (Fob 

lows Playford and adds;] They are called a Staffer Stansa. 
1776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) II. 87 The regular staff of 
four lines, 1806 Calcott Mus. Gram, i The lines and spaces 
of the Smffare counted upwards. 2842 Westm. Rev. Jan. 
34 uote^ There is a schism among musicians, whether this 
should be staff or stave, pronounced by some staaff. Au- 
thorities are mostly in favour of ‘ slave * but custom may be 
ple.'xded for ‘staff* and Jstaves'in the plural. 2873 H. C, 
Banister Mus. 2 Musical characters are written upon a 
series of parallel lines, tenned a Stave or Staff. 

aitrik, ^ 1882 Broadhouse JJ/wx. Acoustics 365 The ordi* 
naty musical notation, or, as it is called, the staff notation 
III. (PI. always staffs.) 

21 . / 1 //V. A body of officers appointed to assist 
a general, or other commanding officer, in the 
control of an army, brigade, regiment, etc., or in 
performing special duties (as the medical staff). 
General staff, a body of officers controlling an army 
from headquarters under the commander-in-chief. 
[App. of continental Tent, origin. Cf. the like 
use of G. stab (also generalsiab, regimentsstab, 
etc.), Dn. staf\ prob. developed from the sense 
* baton * ( « 7 above).] 

! (1700 J. A Astry tr. Saavedra Faxardo II. 249 The 

j Germans call a Regiment, and all that belongs to it, the 
i Coloners Staff, (den Regiment oder Colonelstab,) for with 
that Soldiers are to be ruled.] 

2781 SiMESil/////. Guidei^d.pi’^ Staff of the Army. Ibid., 
The Staff properly exists only in the time of war. 2790 
Debates in Congress i 3 ‘Jan. (1834) 2146 The legionary staff 
..the brigade staff., the regimental staff. Ibid. 2152 The 
United States to make an adequate provision.. for the fol- 
lowing general staff. ^1795 in Ld, Auckland's Corr. (1862) 

J 1 1 . 328 My destiny is finally to act on the staff in the 
island of Corsica. i8ot Med. yml. Y. 185 The Medical 
Staff of the Armies acting in the West Indies. 2844^^^^^'^*-^ 
Regul. Army 5 Any Officer of the Regimental Staff 2844 
H. H, Wilson Brit. India II. 112 Several conferences en- 
I sued, not only with the Governor-General, but with members 
j both of his civil and military staff. 2872 Ami. Reg. n. 93 
; The Duke of Cambridge, with his staff and the foreign 
officers attending the manoeuvres, looked on from Bisley 
Common. 1875 Encycl.Brit. II. 577 Officers for the General 
Staffareselectedexclusivelyfrom the regulararmy, and except 
in cases of proved abilities in the field, must have passed ; 
through the Staff College.. .Officers appointed to the Per. 
sonal Staff are not required to pass through the Staff College. 

22 . gen. A body of persons employed, under the 
direction of a manager or chief, in the work of an 
establishment or the execution of some undertaking 
(e. g. a newspaper, hospital, government survey). 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. w. v. v, Subterranean Rivarol has 
Fifteen Hundred Men in King’s pay..; what he »lls'a 
staff of genius’: Paragraph-wTiter^ Placard Journalists 
one of the strangest Staffs ever commanded by man. 2^9 
J. J. Blunt Four Serin, iii. (1850) 84 With what a staff 
would our colleges be furnished to cany on the same work ! 
2857 Trollope Barehester T. xliii, Those caterers for our 
morning repast, the staff of the Jupiter. 2875 Dawson 
Datvn of Life iil. 38 One of the explorers on the staff of 
the Survey. 2^9 M. Arnold Mixed Ess. 152 The teaching 
staff have to furnish guarantees of their capacity to teach 
the matters of instruction confided to them. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 13/1 Besides their staff of clerli, book- 
keepers, &c, they emploj’cd about 300 ordinary hands. 
2894 Conan Doyle Mem. S. Holmes 249 A coachman and 
two maids form the staff of servants. 

23 . Staff {pf Government) : in the Isle of Man, a 
court of justice presided over by the governor; 
since 1883 a Division of the High Court. 

a 2700 34th Customary Law in Kcble Life Bp. Wilson 
xvi. 511 No appeal shall be made from Church censures to 
the Staff, and none to be privileged from them. 2900 A. W. 
SIooRE Hist, Isle of Alan 836 The courts existing prior to 
1883, viz., the Staff of Government, Chanceiy, Exchequer 
. .(etc.] were united and formed into ‘Divisions' of the ‘High 
Court of Justice^ of the Isle of Man '...The ‘Staff of 
Government Division '..was deprived of all its original 
ju risdic tion, and is now solely an appellate court. 
rV, attrib, and Comb. 

24 u Objective, as slaff-bearer, •holtler, -maker \ 
instrumental, as staff-supported adj. 

2553 Kempe Losely AISS, (1836) 44 Touching the staf* 
makcr..Iwj’Il see hym contented. 1611 Cotcr., Bastou' 
nier, a staffe-bearer, or Yergier. 2814 Wordsw. White 
Doe 1. 217 That bearded, staff-supported Sire. 1880 L. D‘ A 
Jackson Aids Surv. Pract. 98 The staff-holders must. .be 
capable of holding the staff truly vertical. 

25 . In sense * of or belonging to a militar)' staff’ 
(see 21), as staff appointment, duty, parade, pay, 
surgeon, uniform ; staff cap, a flat-topped cap 
with a peak, such as forms part of various uni- 
forms : staff college, a school in which officers are 
trained for staff appointments ; staff corps, a body 
of officers and men organized to assist the com- 
manding officer and his staff in varions special 
departments; in India, a corps formed in each of 
the three presidencies to supply officers for serWee ; 
staff-ride (see quot 1902); hence staff 

sergeant (see quot. 1876). Also Staff officeb. 

2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. if. Passion A- 
303 The Captain, habituated to India, * held on * 
appointments, as long as he could. 1875 Encyel. ont. 11. 
S77/^ Staff appointments are held for five years only. *9®* 
Westm. Caz. z6 June 8/2 His Majestj',..wiih hand raised 


to -Staff.rap, in militarj- salute. 1004 Z>at'(y Chren. 
23 Aug. 8/1 The woman who depends upon a raotor*car 
for recreatipn..wears a staff-cap just as much as she who 
g^ yachting. 1868 Queen's Regul. Army § 220 No 
Umcer w'lH be appointed to the Staff, who shall not 
have passed the final examination of the *Slafr College. 
x8ii Regul. Army 121 The Roi*al *StalT(jorps. 2813 Wel- 
lington in (lurw. Dm/.(i 838)XL 122, I have therefoie had 
cut out the sheets. .containing the maps of the countn* im- 
mediately in my front, which I have had pasted upon linen 
by the Staff corps. 2353 Sir H. Douglas ATilit. Bridges 
fed. 3) 24X Two companies of the Staff Corps were accord- 
ingly sent, with a strong working party, to Baragona, to 
make a^bridge across the Tietar. 2880 Gen. Ad^-e in iqtk 
CeiiL No. 38. 698 All officers now seeking what is called 
an Indian career m any capacity— regimental, staff, or civil 
—must enter one of the three Staff Corps. 2909 Blaekw. 
Mag, Apr. 568/2 The adjutant inspected the ^Siaff parade. 
1876 Voyle & Stevenson Afilit. Dict.e,o\fz "'Staff Pay, 
pay given to offirersand soldiers in the government sers'ice, 
who perform duties either on the permanent staff of an army 
or in regimental or departmental employment. 1898 E. S- 
May Field^ Artillery 25 We have done the same sort of 
thing in this country in the form of ‘ *slafi-rides 1902 
Encyel. Brit. (ed. 10) XXXIIL 7/1 ‘ Staff-rides’, as exercises 
on the ground without troops have come to be called, are 
just as effective a means of teaching strateg>' as field-days 
are of leaching tactics, 2910 Contemp. Rro. Jan. 46 No 
one had seen the alleged *staff riders. 2812 Regut. Army 
147 *Staff Serjeants. 1852 Ord. Royal Engin. § 26. 121 On 
no account is any Non-C!ommissioned Officer acting as a 
Staff.Serjeant to be eiMloyed as a Pay-Seijeant. 1876 Voyle 
& Steven'Son ATilit. Diet. 40 x/r Staff Sergeants, non-com* 
missioned^ officers employed on the staff of a regiment, dis- 
trict, or division. 27^ Gentl. Alag. Nov. 993/2 Whilst the 
regimental surgeons are thus engaged in the field of battle 
..the new *staff.surgeons..are to be found at the general 
hospital, perhaps. .20 or 30 miles, .from the scene of action. 
1B03 Wellington in Gurw. (1844)1.539 ISIr. Gilmour, 
the Staff surgeon with this division of the army. 2809 
Byron Ch. Har, ji. IxiL note, I was dressed in a full suit of 
•staff uniform. 

b. In the Navy used to designate a senior grade 
of officers, as staff captain, commander, surgeon, 
^2867 S.MYTH Sailors Werd-^bk., Siaff^Caplaiu, a designa- 
tion conferred in 2863 upon masters of the fleet. Ibid., 
Staff. Commanders, a designation conferred in 1863 on 
masters of fifteen years’ seniority. 2875 Bedford SailoPs 
Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 150 note, Staff-Commander 'Thomas A, 
Hull, R.N. 2913 Times 23 Aug. 4/1 The first paper., w-as 
read by Staff-Surgeon Stewart, R.N. 

c. In sense ‘ belonging to the staff of a hospital, 
hotel, or other large establishment’ (see 22). 

x888 Honnor Morten Sk. Hasp. Life 6 An intelligent and 
capable woman can expect to rise by gradations from ‘staff- 
nurse' to ‘sister’. 2902 13 May 10/7 Woman 

(Strong, active) as staff maid., .Apply Housekeeper, Hotel 
Windsor. 

26 . Special comb, (see also 25) : staff-angle, 
-bead ** 13 b (cf. angle^staff, angle-bead s.v. Angle 
sbJ^ 8) ; hence staff-beaded a. \ staff-bismar, a 
kind of steelyard ; f staff-drive v. = staff-herd ; 
staff-head, the upper end of a staff, carved, tipped 
with metal, etc. ; the top of the tripod which sup- 
ports a theodolite or other measuring-instrument ; 
staff-herd v. irons,, to depasture sheep in charge 
of a shepherd upon common or forest land; staff- 
hook, ‘ a sharp hook fastened to a long handle to 
cut peas and beans and to trim hedges’ (/• of 
IFighi Gloss. 18S1) ; staff-land Isle of Plan 
[= med.L. terra de baculd\, certain land in the 
parish of St. Maughold, also formerly in that of 
St; Patrick, the holder of which had the custody 
of the patron saint's pastoral staff; staff-man 
'{‘(c) a man who wields a staff or cudgel; if) a 
workman employed in silk-throwing (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade Suppl. 18 S3); -j* staff-shide, a billet 
of wood for fuel ; f staff-striker, a sturdy beggar, 
tramp ; f staff-torch, a tall thick candle used for 
ceremonial purposes ; staff-tree, the genus Celas* 
trus; staff-vine, Celasints scandens of \J.S. 

187S Knight Diet. AIcclu, *Siaff-angle.^ 1833 Loudon 
Encyel. Archit. § 239 The angles of the chimnej’ breasts to 
have proper *staff beads. 184a Archit. Gloss., Angle 

Bead, or Staff Bead, 1833 Loudon Encyel. Archit. § 1598 
Fix 2-inch deal tongued and splayed and *slaff.beaded 
linings to three windows, a 2733 Shetland Acts 32 in Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scot. (1B92) XXVI. 200 That none use •stall 
bismers, nor any other save such as are adjusted and marked 
to buy and sell on. 1566 in Hyslop Ch. Stretton (1M4) II. 

178 (John Nichols, who had taken cattle] cum baculis, 
>'2delicet, •Staff-diywe (over Whittington Heath to the in- 
jury of the township]. 2506 Acc. Ld. High Treat, Scot. 
IH.3S5,xiJ*stafhedis. Z7CA Complete farmer s.v. Sn^.eyy 
ing 7 I 1/2 Turn about the table upon the staff-head. 
2862 Catal. Intemat. Ex/tib., Brit. II. No. 2947 (Theodo- 
lite) The tripi^ and its staff-head. 1888 in Apjhxologia 
LI. 373 A staff-head of wood, coloured and gildw. 
in W. Nicolson Leges ATarchiantm (1705) *38 If 
happen the Cattel or Sheep of the one Realm to l« sm - 
herded, or to remain depasturing upon the ground o 
opposite Realm, ibid., marg. Staflberdmg of Ca"*;'-. *f|| 
in IV. Hntfidd Hisl. (lEM) I. >63 

Deleter titne out of cinntstalf 

bearded upon the moor. 2828 tUARRj lwj -* 

hird, to hkve sheep under the care of a 
Fjtzherb. Hush. § 29 Pecs and . llm^vith •<taffc* 

some with sickles, some with bokes, Isle of Mar 1-2 

hokos. 1890 A. W. Mooro 

•SufriundT 16SS. Torriaso, . 3^0 a cudgRlY^ 

II. 310/2 Et'l^uAours d= cux dovenent 
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*stafstnkers. 1468 Maldon (Essex) Liber B. If. 12 b, Nyght* 
walkeres, stastiykeres [sic], and evesedropperes. 1532-3 
Recast. Mary at Hill 361 Item, paid for hj *staf torches 
of wex, to hold at the jevacion ijs vjd. 1556 Cliron. Grey 
Friars (Camden) 54, ij C. powre men in blacke gownes 
holdynge staffe torches,^ 1580-1 Act 23 Eliz, c. 8 § 3 Wares 
wrought with Waxe, as in Lightes, Scaftorches. 1633 John- 
son Gerardds Herbal App. 1600 Cclastnis Theopfirasii, 
The *staffetree. 1771 J. R. Flora Amer, Heptenir, 

II Celastrus bullatus. Staff tree, elegant. Virginia. 1884 
W. Miller Plant‘n, 130 ^Staff-vine, Celastrus scaudeus. 

Staff (staf), sb.^ [Of obscure origin.] A build- 
ing material consisting of plaster mixed with, fibre, 
used for temporary ornamental work. 

1892 Advance (Chicago) May 19 When mixed the staff is 
rolled out into slabs to be nailed to the sides of buildings, 
or made up in blocks . . for statues, friezes or cornices. 1892 
7VWj(weekly ed.) 21 Oct. to/i They [the Exhibition build- 
ings at Chicago] are. .covered with the compositionof plaster, 
cement, and hemp, cr similar fibre, known as ‘ Staff . Ibid., 
The sculpture and decorations on the buildings are also 
chiefly of ‘staff', being first modelled in clay. 1893 
Guide WorlcCs Coluuman Expos. 21 Staff was invented in 
France about 1876, and was first used in the buildings of 
the Paris Exposition in 1878. 

staff (staf), V. [f. Staff siA] irons. To 
provide with a staff of officers, teachers,servants, etc. 

1859 Times 20 Aug. 7/6 We end by being efficiently and 
sensibly equipped, commanded and staffed. x88i igtk Cent. 
Apr. 656 Two or three such women, a care*taker, and a 
cook would adequately stoff each home. 1B88 Mas. K. 
Ward R. Elsmere v. xxxiii, A powerfhl church of the new 
type, staffed by friends and pupils of Pusey. 1895 Na^ 
turalist 132 It IS a satisfaction to note how well the museum 
is staffed. 1904 Catholic Times 1 Jan. 8/3 To furnish and 
staff some three or four first class day schools for boys. 
Hence Sta'ffing vbb. sb. 

1882 igth Cent. Nov. 788 The Board schools, .have, .many 
advantages, derived from, .their superior staffing, and more 
highly paid teachers. 190X Scotsman 30 Oct. 12/4 I’he 
staffing of the offices at Castle Terrace. 

11 Staffage (sta’fa^). [Ger, : a psetido-Fr. 
formation after G. stajfiren to fit out, garnish, 
believed to be corruptly ad. OF. cstoffery f, estoffc 
Stuff The accessories of a picture. Also 
iraitsf. and^. 

1872 B. Taylor in Life 4* Lett. (1884) 1 1. 504 A forge where 
he [Schiller] studied the siajfage for his ballad of' Fridolin *. 
1887 Pall Mall Gaz. 22 Nov. 3/1 The stajfage to the little 
love-story is a fertile little oasis in the wide, bleak Cossack 
steppes, 1906 Academy 10 Nov. 480/1 But the seated 
figure is a needless piece of stajf^e. 1908 A. M. Hind 
Short Hist, Engraving The stafage of some of Piranesi's 
dullest subjects.. discloses an irrepressible instinct for life, 

Staffage, Sc. variant of Staffish a, Obs. 
Staffed (staft), ppL a. [f. Staff sb^ + -ed2.] 
In Ifer. (see quot. and Staff sb.^ ii). 

1891 Centuty Diet. s. v., An amulet staffed, a ring from 
which staffs or scepters radiate. 

tSta'ffer. Obs.rare-^. [?f. Staff + 

? A kind of peashooter. 

i638 Holme Armoury nr. xvi. (Roxb.) 82/2 Playes with 
Instruments. . « Shooting in a trunk staffer or spitter. 

Staffette (stsefe*t), Obs. exc. Hist. Also 7 
staffett, staffeto. [ad. It. staffeita, dim. of sfajfa, 
stirrup. Cf. Estafette.] A mounted courier. 

WoTTON in St. Papers Hen. VIII, X. 487, I have 
written thryse to you, twyse by the ordynarye staffette that 
goith weekeb’e to Andwerpe, x6^ Cal. St. Papers. Dorn. 
28 Jan. 52X [Orders.. to erect] staffette (or packet posts at 
fit stages]. Ibid. Apr. 39 [That letters should be sent by] 
staffeto. 1635 in Rep. Secret Comut. Post-Ofice App, (1844) 
55 A^ Proposition for setUng of Staffets or pacquet posts 
betwixt London and all parts of his Maiesties dominions. 
xgi^Lond. Gaz. No. 5263/2 We have Advices from Vienna 
which say, that a Staffette was arrived there with Letters 
from Constantinople. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. v. (1865) 
1, 307 Brief weekly report to his Majesty will be expected ; 
staffettes, should cases of hot haste occur. 

f staff-fall, a. Obs. [? f. Staff + F ull a. 

The original notion was perh. * full to the brim but not 
heaped up as when a staff has been passed across the brim. 
But cf. Noi^v. stapp/ull crammed full (Aasen), f, stappa to 
stamp, crush.} 

Quite full. 

13.. GavJ. Gr, Knt. 494 Now ar bay stoken of sturne 
werk staf-ful her bond, a 1400-50 U^ars Alex. 1543 A 
Mitre.. StiBt staffull of stanes bat strait out bemes. 2420 
Liber Cocorum 34 And do hit in a barel benne ; pe barel staf 
ful as I be kenne. 

Sta'ffian, a. nonu-ivd. [f. Staff sb!^ + -ian.] 
Suited for making staffs. 

1820 ’L.'Hxjkt Indicator'iio. 35 (1822) I. 279 The ash., hath 
been famous, time immemorial, for its staffian qualities. 

-fStaffier. Obs. Forms: 6 stafyre, 7-8 
staffier. [ad. It. staffiero, -ere, f. staffa stirrup, a. 
OHG. stapho : see Step v* Cf. F. estqfieri\ ‘ A 
lacquey, that attends thestirnip ' (Blount Glossogr., 
1674) ; a footman. Chiefly with reference to Italy. 

' 1532 Boner in St. Papers Hen. VIII. VII. 396^ The said 
old Abbot of Ferfa . . hath been of late at Rome with 3 score 
in companye, besides 20 stafyres. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 
650 Before the Dame, and round about, March'd Whifflers, 
and Staffers on foot. ax668 Lassels Voy. Italy i, (1670) 

12 The Italians.. \’alue no bravery but that of Coach and 
Horses and Staffers. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Charac. 
Italians 396 The Nobility. .chuse. .to spend their revenues 
in,. keeping coaches and horses and a great retinue of 
servants and staffiers. <3:1734 North Exam. iii. vii. § 89, 
574 These figures were brought by the Mob in grand Pro- 
cession, from the further End of London, with honourable 
Attendance of Staffiers and Link-Boys. 


tSta'ffish, a. Obs. Also 6-9 staffage. 
[f. Staff iA.l + -ish.] a. Rigid, stiff, hard. b. 
Jig. Stubborn, unmanageable. 

1500-20 "DiiiihKK Poems lx. 17 Stuffettis, strekouris, and 
stafische strummelUs. 15x3 Douglas Mneis xii. vi. 134 
Thymetes. a man of full gret fors, Castyn fromhys staffage, 
skeich and hedstrang hors. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. ii. (Arb.) 
118 An unfit and staffysh bow. /rx568 — Seholem. i. (Arb.) 
34 A witte in youth, that is not ouer dulle, heauie, knottie 
and lumpishe, but hard, rough, and though somwhat 
staffishe. a 1568 A. Scott Poems xxi. 17, I fand hir of ane 
staffage kynd, Bath staitly, strange, and he, 1802 j. Sibbald 
Citron, Scot. Poetry IV. Gloss., Staffage. Stajfisch. obsti- 
nate, obdurate, dry in the mouth, or not easily swallowed, 
like pease meal bannocks. 

Sta*fB.esSf a. rare. Without a staff. 

. a i66r Fuller Worthies. Kent (1662) 67 Hereat the Queen 
in some passion snatching the staff out of his hand... 'The 
Lord wailed Stafllesse almost a day. .before the same was 
reconferred upon him. 

t Sta'ffly, a. Obs. [OE. st!Fjlic : see Staff sb.'^ 
and-LTb Ci.O'iA.staJligrA\ Literal. So t Sta'ffly 
adv. [see -ly 2 ], literally. 

ciooo /Elfric Saints* Lives xxv. 73 Hi..nella5 under- 
standan butan pst steafltce [v.r. slreflice] and^it. rx2oo 
Ormin 111x7 Forr to drinnkenn gastli3 witt Ut off stafflike 
fetless. Ibid. 144x9 Aja whil halt menn burrh fla2shli5 witt 
Stafflike itt unnderrstodenn. Ibid. 15055 pa takesst tu gast- 
like wilt Off staffiij wltcjhunnge. 

staff officer. 

+ 1 . A high officer of the royal household, or 
minister of state, bearing a white staff. See Staff 
ii.f 7. Obs. 

X702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3862/x The Duke of Ormond, being 
the Staff-Officer In watting. 2728 Chambers Cyct, s. v. 
Officer. Staff Officers arc such a^n the King’s Presence 
bear a white Staff ; and at other times, going abroad, have 
a white Staff borne before them by a Footman bare-headed. 
Such arc the Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Lord Trea- 
surer, &c. 

2 . Mil. + a. A non-commissioned officer. Obs. 

X7oa Mint. Diet. (1704) s. v. Officer^ Warrant, and Staf. 
Ojftcers. those who have not the King's Commission, but 
are appointed by the Colonels and Captains, as Quarter- 
masters, Serjeants, Corporals, [ed. 4, 17x1, adds : and in the 
same N umber are included Chaplains and Surgeons). 1706 
Farquhar Recruiting Officer v. v. Kite. [A sergeant, 
addressing a constable] And then we are both staff-officers. 
X709 Lond, Gaz. No. 4590/3 Forty-four Staff-Officens. 1727 
H. Bland Milit. Discipl. v. 61 The Staff-Officers, viz. 
Chaplain, Adjutant, Quarter-Master, Surgeon and Mate. 

b. An officer doing duty with the general or 
departmental staff of an army, division, or brigade. 
Cf. G. stabsOjffizier. 

1777 Sheridan Sclu Scand. iv. i, Why then, he shall have 
him for ten pounds and I’m sure that’s not dear for a staff- 
officer. x8o2 C. James Milit, Diet. Fff3/i No officer must 
ride between the divisions on a march, except General and 
Staff officers. x8ri Regul. 4- Orders Artnyag Aides-de- 
Camp, Brigade-Majors, and other Staff Officers. 1864 [see 
Sasheuv). 1912 Trevelyan Geo. Ill 4- Fox L iii. 112 When 
he was a young staff officer on active service. 

c. In the United States navy, an officer not 
exercising military command. 1891 in Century Diet. 

Staffbld. dial, [Corrupt form (? after scaffold) 
of stavel Staddle sb.l — Staddle sb, 

ai'jzz Lisle (17^7) 182 This method is not to be 

used where the wheat is designed for a staffold. 1764 
Museum Rust. II. 221 Your said correspondent justly 
recommends the reck staval, or staffold, a frame of wood for 
the mow, placed on stones. 

StB>fford (stffi’f^jd). The name of a town in 
England (the county town of Staffordshire) ; also a 
surname derived from this. Used attrib. as in 
f Stafford blue, some kind of blue cloth ; Staf- 
ford(’s) knot Her,, a knot used as a badge of the 
Stafford family ; hence, a form of knot resembling 
this; + Stafford law, ‘club law', with pun on 
staff; so ^Stafford court. Also used for Staf- 
fordshire, as m Stafford brick (see quot. 1908). 

^1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 200 Thou were worth! be ded 
In *stafford blew ; fforthouart alway adred, xgdZ Animat 
Management (Vet. Departm., War Office) 48 * Candy * blue 
*Stafford', ‘Dutch', and ‘adamantine clinkers ’ being the 
names of familiar varieties [of vitrified bricks], x6ii Cotcr. 
s. V, Festin. II a esti au festin de Martin baslon, He hath 
had a triall in “Stafford Court. 1552 Invent. Ch. Goods 
York, etc. (Surtees) 49, iij sewtes of vcsimentes with “Staf- 
forde knotes. 2828-40 Berry Encycl. Her, I, Stafford 
Knot, a badge used by the family of Stajford. 2847 Gloss. 
Heraldry 197 Stafford's Knot. x868 Walcott Sacred 
Archzol, 507 A true.love-knot..was^ the well-known 
Stafford knot. 2589 Hay any Work Aiij, 1 ibrealned him 
with blowes, and to deale by “Stafford law. 2599 Breton 
Will-of Wit. etc. (Grosart) 29/1 And among squldiours 
Stafford law, martiall law, killing or hanging is soone 
learned. 26x5 Bedwell Mohant, Injjpost. l § 26 The 
Alkoran of Mohammed established by Stafford law, 1647 
M. Corbet Sp. 31 July s AVe have unlawfully erected 
Marshall Law, Club Law, Stafford Law, and such lawless 
Laws as make most for Treason, 

Staffordshire (streff/bdjaj). The name of a 
county of England, used attrib. as Staffordshire 
coke, slack (see quots.) ; Staffordshire ware, 
earthenware and porcelain made in Staffordshire, 
hence Staffordshire warekousemasi. Also Staf- 
fordshire knot [? error for Stafford knot\ ‘ a 
knot used to ligature the pedicle in ovariotomy ’ 
{Syd. Sac. Lex. 1898). 

2784 H. Walpole Descr. Strawberry H. Wks. 179S II. 


414 Four green leaves of Staffordshire-ware. Ibid. 501 A 
Staffordshire Etruscan vase. 1813 Examiner 22 Feb iio/i 
J. Clarke, Toltcnham-court-road, Staffordshire warehoiue. 
man. 2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. iv. (1842; 99 Of this kind 
is the Staffordshire coke, which may be obtained at some of 
the wharfs on the canals near London. 1857]. Marryat 
Pottery 4- Porcelain (ed. 2) 149 The earliest specimens 
extant of the Staffordshire ware are the ‘ Butter-pots ’ and 
the Tygs or Tiggs. 1869 Day Puddling 4 in Rankine 
Machine Hand.tools. The thick coal called ‘ Staffordshire 
slack ’. 


b. ellipt. = Staffordshire ware. A 1 soj 5 . 

! Staffordshire bricks. 

2898 Daily News 8 Feb. 3/5 Little stacks of various kinds 
, of bricks — from London stocks to Staffordshires. 1908 Daily 
Report 25 Aug. 8/3 The ‘ Fitz-Gerald ’ sale of Staffordshire 
ware,. came as a revelation, both as to the quality of old 
Staffordshire and the prices it now obtains. 

! Staff-sling*. Obs. Hist. [f. Staff jiJ.i j- 
Sling sb?- Cf. OHG. stapasUiiga. G. siabschlingf\ 

I A sling (Sling sb?^ i) the cords or strings of which 
are attached to the end of a staff, used for hurling 
larger stones than the ordinary * cord-sling 

13. . Coer de L. 5226 (W.), With slaffe-slynges that smyte 
wel, 1375 Barbour Bruce xvir. 344 lnstrumentis..As 
scaffatis, ledderis. . Pykis, howis, and ek staff-slyngis. c 1386 
Chaucer Sir Thopas 118 Thisgeant at hym stones caste Out 
of a fel staf slynge. 2432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 297 
Vsenge dartes and crosse bawes or staffe slynges. 1530 
Palsgr, 275/1 Staffe slyng made of a clyftestycke, ruant. 
e 1550 Rolland Crl. Venus ii. 226 Alswa he slew the Giant 
Golyas, In the foirbeid with ane stane and stnfsling. X557'8 
Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. X. 336 To big dikis and fows,eis 
and to have stafe slungis in the reddines to the poriis 
thairof. 2825 Fosbroke Encycl. Antiq. 780 The Staff-sling, 
the Classical Fustibalum. 

Hence f Staff-sXinger. 

13.. CoerdeL. 4454 (W.), Foremeste he setle hys arwe- 
blasteres, And aftyr that hys good archeres And aftyr hys 
staff-slyngeres And othir with scheeldes and with speeres. 

t Staff-sword. Obs. [Cf. OHG. stapaswert, 
MHG. stab‘f stapswert, Du. stafsweerd (Kilian), 
etc.] A sword-stick. 

2000 iELFRic Voc. in VVr.-Wfilcker 143/21 Dolones.nad' 
Rweord. <;x47o Henry Wallace nr. 178 With a staff suerd 
Boyd stekit him that tyde. Ibid. vr. 737 With a staff suerd 
off steill. a 1603 X. Cartwright Corifut, Rhem. N. T. 
(1618)543 Neither Aristotles.. one shooe for both feet, nor 
Platoes staffe-sword. 

Stafisagre, obs. form of Stavesaore. 

Stag (streg), sb.'^ F orms : a. ? 3 acciis. staggou, 

4- 7 stagge, (4 staghe), 6-8 stagg, 4- stag. 

5- 7 stage ; also (sense 2 only) 6 north, staige, 7 
staeg, 5- Sc, staig, [Prob. repr. OE. staega 
{slagga) wk. masc, ; cf. various other names of 
animals, doega dog./roega frog. *piega pig, wiega 
beetle. The word seems to have meant properly 
a male animal in its prime ; cf. the various senses 
below and the cognate ON. sleggi, slegg-r (Nonv, 
slegg) male bird, mod, Icel. stegg-r tom-cat, for- 
merly also male fox : see Steg sb. 

There is no ground for the current statement that stag is 
of Scandinavian origin, though some of the senses below 
may be due to confusion with Steg.] 

1 . The male of a deer, esp, of the red deer ; spec, 
a hart or male deer of the fifth year, (In the 1 5th c. 
f stag of a hart.) 

a. ? c 2x85 Pseudo-Cnut ConstiU de Foresta xxi v. in Lieber- 
mann Geseize der Ags, (1903) 1. 624 (Stowe MS., late i6thc.) 
Regalem feram, quam Angli a staggon [Camb. AIS. c. i^o 
Astaggon, 1577 staggon] appellant. c\\w> Master 

ofGame{fA%. Digby 282) ii, pe first yere bat thei (haris)bc 
calfedc, )>ei be ycalle a calfe pe secund yere a buUoke..l’e 
tbred yere a broket, ])e iiiL yere a stagard, be v. yere a stagge, 
be vi, yere an herte of .x. 24.. Chauccds Sqr.'s T.. heading 
of Part II, MSS. Peiworih 4 Corpus, The Stag of an hett. 
2473 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 98/2 Cure Graunte.., of a Tonne 
wyne, and a Stagge of an Hert. 1576 Turbcrv. Venerie 
xxii. (1908) 62 If you find together the fooling of two stagges. 
Ibid. Ixxix. 237 An Hart is called the firste-yeare.a Calfe.. 
the fourth a Siaggerd, the fifth a Slagle, and. .the sixth., an 
Hart. 2584 Powell Lloyd's Cambria 157 William Rufus 
was slaine by an Arrowe shot at a Stagge. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 50 Thy gray-hounds .are as swift As 
breathed Stags I fleeter then the Koe. 26x3 Drayton Poly’ 
olb, XII. 523 Those fallow Deere, and huge-hancht Stags 
that graz^ Vpon her shaggy Heaths, c 1643 Ld. Heruert 
Antobiog. (1824) 88 Forests and Chases which were well 
stored with wild Boar and Stag. 1667 Milton P. L. vif. 
469 The swift Stag from under ground Bore up his branch- 
ing head. 2735 Somerville Chase 1. 283 [The] stately Stag, 
that o’er the Woodland reigns. 2821 Shelley Hellas 537 
The tiger leagues not with the stag at -bay Against the 
hunter. 2^3 Lyell Antiq. Man 23 Venison, or the flesh 
of the slag and roe, was more eaten. 1877 Hncycl. Brit. 
VII. 23/2 The Red Deer or Stag, .the largest of the British 
deer, is a native of the temperate regions of Europe and 
Northern Asia. 2908 Blackiv. Mag. July 105/2 A^ herd of 
fourteen reindeer was seen... The horns of the entire band 
— for the hinds carry them as well as the stags— were still 
in velvet. 

2546 Plump ton Carr. (Camden) 250, I must., ride to 
Tankerslay..& se a shovvt at a stage, as my keper hath 
sent me wourd. ex5S0 Battle of Otterburn iii. in Child 
BatladsWi.zi^^ft Vpon Grene Lynton they lyghted dowyn, 
Styrande many a stage [rime crage]. 

\s. fig. Also in phrases To go in stag \ Togo 
naked, t L'o make (a husband) <7 stag, to make to 
•wear the stag's crest — to cuckold, (obs.) 

XS9X Florio ztul Fruites 143 What dooth she make him 
weare thestaggs crest then? 2602 Dekker Satiront. F3, 
No, come my little Cub, doe not scome mee because I goc 
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in Stag, in Bufle, beer’s veluet too. i6xo B. Jos'sos A/cA, 
I. ii, Yes, but I’ld ha* you Vse Mr Doctor, with some 
more respect, /or. Hang him proud Stagg, with his broad 
veluet head. 1659 T. Pecke Pamassi Puerj). 30 Paulina 
her first husband made a Stag. 

c. In the names of various species of the genus 
Cet-zfuSy as Axis Stagy an Indian deer (C. axis)y 
Carolina Stagy the North American \Yapiti (C. 
canadensis)] see also quot. 1896. 

x 8 s 9 Wood Itlustr, Nat, Hist, I. 693 The Wapiti or 
Carolina Stag. 1895 Apr. 4/2 An axis stag glanced 

across the nala. 1896 Lydekker Brit. Mammals 242 Of 
the allied spccie.s, we may mention by name thc.,Th{an 
Shan Stag {C. citstcihanus)^ the Kashmir Stag (C. cash- 
viiriamts).,z.x\^ the LhasaStag(C. thoroldi), 

d. The flesh of the stag; venison. rare~^» 

178;^ A, C. Borrer Diaries^ Corr, (*903) 71 He has given 
us twice Stag since I have been here. 

e. The horn of the stag, as a material for handles 
of cutlery. Also aitrib, 

1876 Calus Cittlc^ (Brit, hlanuf. Industr.) 173 Scales of 
wood and composition, pressed to imitate stag and bufialo, 
have been introduced for common goods. 

ff. transf. Flying stagy the Stag-beetle. Ohs. 

1658 Moufet TheaU Ins. 1. xxt. 1003 The TrAaTvxfpu?, or 
Harts horn Beetle... Some call it the Bull, others the flying 
Sta5,..The Ys^iidayCerf volant I the English, Slag-fly, or 
Flying-fly. 

2 . iiortk.a-a^Sc, A young horse, esp.oneunbroken. 

0.23x8 Durham Acc, (Surtees) 373 In primis sunt.. 
2 stagges masculi, x pullanus masculus. 1346-7 in Finchale 
Priory CharUi^y t^c, (Surtees) p. xxvi, Item unus staggus 
masculi unius anni. 1363/^1^. p.lxi, ij staghesatatisduorum 
annorura. x439“4o Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 409 Item 
I equa cum 1 stag annorum. c 2460 Taivneley Myst. xxx. 
227 V^^nethes may I wag, man for werj’ In youre stabill Whiles 
I set my stag, man. 1483 Cath, An^t, 358/1 A sstaggc, 
fullus. 15x4 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) Y, 60 To Thomas, my 
sone, a stagge to make hjon an horrse ofT. 152* Wills <5- 
Iiiv. iV, C. (Surtees) I. xo6 To John Cowndon..a colt 
stagge. 2565 Ibid, 245 Item I gyue to thomas pereson my 
graye fillie stagg. 1684 Meriton /*r/wr^./4/c(i685) 105 A 
Sta<r is a young ColL 1778 J. Mill Diary (S.H.S. 1889) 
55 [The losses of horses and cattle] were soon supplied by 
the purchase of three cows and two pretty young staggs. 
2788 \V. H. MARSitALLl'tfr/’j^lI. 3S5A7a^; a young horse. 

/5. X47S in Acta Audit, (1839) £2/1 For a rneire & a stalg 
xl s, 2540 N. C, Wills (Surtees) 170 To Mathew Hj'nde, 
xl s., a fely stage. 1558 in J. Croft Excerfta Anal, (1797) 
28 Item, a Bay Stoned Staige. a 1585 MoN*TCOMERiEFl^//«jg' 
lu. Poliuari 395 Some (witches], on steid of a staig, ouer a 
Starke monke straide. 16x7 in Extracts Rec, Convent, 
Burghs Scot, (1878) in. 47 Ilk ox, kow, horse, stote, meir, 
staeg. 2654 Hid, III. 3S8 Item, of ilk hors, meir or stage, 
going to the mercat, xs, 2792 Burks Kellyburn Braes 
It’s neither your slot nor your staig I shall ^crave.. But gie 
me your wife, man. 1812 Chalmers Lei, in Li/e (1832) 1. 
309 The staigs were returned to the glebe. 

Proverbs, 1857 J. Millzr Alcohol (1858) 223 Keep strong 
drink from the lad and the boy, ‘Corn is not for staigs . 
1899 J. Spcncb Shell, Folk-lore 228 There’s aye waiter 
wnaar the staig smores. 

8. An animal castrated ‘when full grown, a. A 
bull; more fully ^/// stag. Now dial.y Sc, and 
Atistralian, 

a. x6do,x776Bullstag(seeBuLLs3.^zx]. X787WiNTER5>'rL 
Husb. 284 A dairyman’s six heavy bull stags ..broke over a 
well secured fence into my field of wheat. 1884 ‘ R. Boldre- 
WOOD ’ Melb. Mem, xvu. 123, 1 just recollect that blue stag. 

.Was he in the mob you saw? x886 /F, Somerset Word- 
bk.j Stagy a castrated bull. The term is applied to any 
animal emasculated after maturity. 2894 Harper's Mag, 
Feb. 354 They require work-steers to do their ploughing 
and Mr. Bell has brought up half a dozen old * stags '. 

/?. 1S18 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiv, He returned. .muttering 
that he thought he heard the * young staig loose in the byre . 
1822 — Pirate "xxxy The air and bearing of a bull-dog, whilk 
I have seen loosed at a fair upon a mad staig. x 8 s 6 I)Iortok 
Cycl. Agric. II. 726/1 In Scot, Staig. Bull-stargis a cas- 
trated bull. 

b. A boar, hog, or ram, dial. 

X7S4 (cf. stag-hog in 8 bj. 1811 T. Davis Agric. Wilis 
260 Boar stag, a castrated boar. 1851 Sternberg Northampt. 
Gloss.y Stagy an old boar. 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss.y 
Stagy a castrated male animal ; as, a ram-stag, a boar-stag, 
a bull-stag. 

4 . Applied to the male of various birds. (Cf. 
Steg.) a. A cock, dial. Also spec, in Cockjight- 
ingy a cock less than one year old. 

2730 Cheny Hist, List Horse-matches, etc. 168 Each side 
shew’d some Cocks and some Staggs. 2758 [d. stag-match 
in 9]. 2770 Newcastle Advt., To be fought for.. on 

the 31st of December, Fifty pounds by cocks and stags, 
Slbs. 140Z, 2825 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 59 The practice of 

running stags with cocks is unavoidable. 2823 ‘Jon Bee ’ 
Diet. Turf. s. v., A young game cock — Is astag, x886 Live 
Stock /ml. 23 July 99/x [Letter from Devofishire\ Many 
people who keep hens for their eggs alone do not allow a stag 
with them. 1894 Baring-Gould Kitty Alonel./i 'Qsoxd^fx 
learned that day that a cock in Devonshire is entitled stag. 
290Z Lindsey e/Lincolnsh. Star Nov. 5/2 Fowl stealing... 
Ill one case a fine buff C)rpington stag has been taken. 

■ b. A turkey-cock of two years and upwards. 

2819 W. & H. Rainbird Agric, Suff, (2840) 300 (E. D. D.). 
rt 2825 Forby Voc.E, Anglia, Stag, a cock turkey, .killed 
for the table in bis second year. 1^9 D. J. Browne 
Poultry Yd. (1B55) fiote. When a cock turkey arrives at 
the age of two years, he is called a * stag’, 

'fC. A young swan. Obs, (Cf. STEG-«t/fZ«.) 

- 2544 Will R. North (Somerset Ho.), hly Swanne marke 
w* all the Swannes Stagges & Signettes callid the Crow- 
fote. • • 

' 5 . dial. The ■wren. 

a 1823 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Stag, a wren. 1883 Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds Wren {Tf’f'^bodyles parvulus), 


V? ’ Cornwall), 1893 in Corens-Hardy 
B^ad Norfolk 51, Stag, Ckimmon Wren. 

o. slang. [Prob. Irom sense I ; bnt the reason for 
the use is obscure ,3 a. An informer; esp, in 
phrase to turn stag. Also see quot. 1725. 

Dict.y Stagy.,^y / spyaStag, used by 
‘ ’Xr i^tely executed, when he first saw the Turnkey 

ol iSewgate, who pursu’d and took him. 2785 Grose Diet. 
I ulgar r.y Stagy to turn stag, a rogue who impeaches bis 
confederates, a 1826 J. Holt Mem. (183S) II. 52 We had 
two disturbers of the harmony of the ship; I mean two 
slags or informers. 2834 Aiksxvortu Rookwood i. viii. 217 
As to clapping him in quod, he might prattle— might turn 
stag. 1846 J. Keegan Leg, Ijr Poems (1907) 367 My father 
..became a deserter, but he was not a coward, nor.. a stae. 

b. (See quots.) 

2823 'Jos Bee 'Did. Turf, s. v.,^ Queer bail are ' stag ; 
those men who being hired at a guinea or two per oath, to 
swear they are worth \*ast sums, stand a!x)ut judges* cham- 
bers in term-time. 1848 Bartlett Diet, Amer. 329 In the 
New York courts, a stag is the technical name for a man 
who is always ready to aid in proving an alibi, of course 
* for a consideration 

c. (See quot. 1857.) 

2837 Slang Diet, so Stag, shilling. 2887 Henley Villon*s 
Straight Tip 15 You cannot bank a single stag. 

7 . Comm, slang, A person who applies for an 
allocation of shares in a joint-stock concern solely 
with a view to selling immediately at a profit. 

284s Thackeray in Punch IX. 191 All the Stags in Capel 
(^urt. 1846 Punch X. ij59 The bubble has in the mean 
time burst, the deposit is not paid, and the Stag. .gives 
himself no more trouble about the scheme. 2857 Smiles 
Stephenson xxx. 40S Noble lords were pointed at as * stags * 
..in the slmre markets. 1904 Westm. Gas. 13 Apr. g/i 
Another point in the prospectus is the attempt to discrimi- 
nate between the stag and the bona-fide investor, 
b. (See quot.) 

1854 H. Ayres Fenns Eng. 4* For. Funds 1C9 A Stag is 
one who is not a Member of the Stock Exchange, but deals 
outside, and Is sometimes called an ' (jutsider*. 

8. attrib. and Comb, a. similative, as stag- 
eyed, -neckedy -sure adjs. 

2826 Hood Stag-Eyed Lady^s Therefore he chose a lady 
for his love, Singling from out the herd one stag-eyed dear. 
2793 Holcroft L avaiePs P/tys/ogr. xl. 213 The stag-necked 
horse. 2896 ^N, Mukro Lost Pibroch 69 Girls.. not with 
a flat slouching foot on the soil, but high in the instep, 
bounding and stag-sure. 

b. qnasl-ad/. (a) = male, as stag-bird, harte- 
heesty -kogy’tnoose, -swan, Turkey, Also in sense 2, 
as stag-bay, •foal, -horse. 

x6o6 N. Riding Ree, (1883) I. 35 Unum cquum testicula- 
turn, anglice a stoned *sta^g bay. 2B86 W. Somerset Word- 
bk. s. V. Stagy When applied to poultry *stag-bird is the 
usual term for a male kept for breeding purposes. 1883 
R. M, Fergusson Rambl, Sk. Far North xv, 97 May^ 
your mares be Vixll to foal. An* every ane be a ‘•'staig foaU 
2830 R. G- Gumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 1S8 
He had observed an old *stag bartebeest standing in the 
shade of some tall green bushes. 2784 Young Ann. Agric, 
I. 224 in Britten Old Country lYords (tZ8o) iio*Stag-hog, 
a boar. Suff. 2857 Bourow Romany Rye I. xi. 266, l..goes 
into a field, suppose by night, where there is a very fine 
*stag horse. 2722 Dudley Moose-Deer in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 166 Our Hunters have found a Buck, or *Stagg- 
l^foose, of fourteen Spans m heighlh from the Withers. 1^2 
Tennx'Son Church-Warden \ii. An’ ’e torn’d as red as a 
*5tag.turkey's wattles, 

c. II.S. slang, = pertaining to or composed of 
males only, as stag-dance, devilry, -dinner, -party, 

2848 Bartixtt D iV/. Amer. "iy>*S tag-dance, a dance per- 
formed by males only, in bar-rooms, &c. 1873 Joaquin 

Miller Life among Modoes viii. 94 In one of the saloons., 
men were wont to. .have stag-dances. 29x2 H. S. Har- 
rison Queed xv, 185 Buck KUnker, returning from some 
*stag devilry at the hour of two A.M. 2889 ’Thompson St. 
Poker Club' 59 Mr. Tooter Williams had been to a *stag 
dinner in the early evening. 2856 Knickerbocker Mag. 
Apr, 407 (Thornton Amer. Gloss.) A party of old bricks 
[read bucks], who, under pretence of looking at the picture, 
are keeping up a small *stag-party at the end of the room. 

9 .Special comb. ; fitag;-book Comm, slang, a 
book in which was entered the names of the stags 
or bogus shareholders (see 7) ; stag-cart « deer- 
cart, Deeb 4 b; fstag-chas© = stag-hunting] 
stag-evil; -fever (see quots.); + stag-fly, the 
stag-beetle; stag-bafted, -handled adjs., fur- 
nished with a haft or handle of stag-horn ; 
stag-hog = Babibogssa ; stag-hunt, the chasing 
of a stag as a sport; stag-hunter, one who 
hunts the stag; also, a horse used in stag- 
hunting ; stag-hunting, the sport of chasing the 
stag; an instance of this; stag-like <r., resembling 
a stag or that of a stag ; f stag-match Cock- 
fighting, a match for young cocks (see 4 a) ; 

+ stag-skin, the prepared hide of a stag ; t stag- 
snake = Elaps ; t stag-worm (see quot.). 

2854 Housek. Words VIII. 470 You allotted to a great 
many stags, sir... Didn’t you have any *stag-books when 
you allotted ? 2894 Daily News 8 Feb, 2/6 A ‘•stag-cart of 
the Mid-Kent stachounds. 27*5 Portland Papers (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) VI. 87 This [park] the Duke designed as the 
chief nursery for his *stag-chase. 2727 Solixvsell Cojnpl. 
Horsem., ^Stag’s EviJ. 2759 Walus AVirTvVr’r Dict.y 's.\. 
Conzruisionsy Sollej’sell calls this malady the stag s e^I, or 
palsy in the jaws. 2823 Porsclove Praet, Parncry 81^ In 
convulsions, or stag evil, the horse appears full of ^mt. | 
29x2 B. Holland L^ Dk. Devonshire 11. xxiv. 237 He is i 
said to have suficred at critical moments of the sport Irom ! 
the excitement known as *stag fever, 2634 Moufet Insect. \ 
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Thealrum u^yA. 334 Anglis *Stag.flie. 1693 Dale 

53B _Scaraba:us cornutus, Sclind..:!:'az StaE-flv 
1797 7 -Ko 6 znsms Directory of Sheffield ’Stag hafted 
peiiktufe cutler. 1827 Griffith tr. C-uvier's Animl Kingd. 

IH. 332 The Babiroussa, or *Stag Hog. 2842 Lovpr 
Handy Andy hi, There was a ’stag-hunt on the like. iSec 
Macaulay Hist. £ng. xx. IV. 401 Without exposing him. 
self to any risk grrater than that of a staghunt at Fontaine. 

No. 4540/8 Stoln or strayed... a 
j-Uay Gelding, ..hath been a known and constant ’Stng- 
Sherwood fora or 3 Years past. 
*0** (r' There was a general *Stag hunting. 

2845 \ouatt Dognl 86 Since the death of George HI. 
^ag-hunting has rapidly declined. 1627 May Lucan ii. 
p l b, Along the hauens ‘^stagge-Hke Hornes they runne 
Swiftly to shore. 2838 Lytton Leila i. i, The small erect 
hwd and stag-like throat. 2758 Land. Chron, 29 June 614/2 
The Stag Match between Sir Henrj’ Grey, Bart., and Jen- 
m^n Shaft©, Esq. 2637 Thornlev Longus' Daphnis fy 
Chloe 60 She gave him a new Scrip of “Stag-skin. 
x668 Charleton Onomast. 32 Etaps.. thz “Stag-Snake. 
*753 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl., * Stag-worms,, .z. name given 
to a species of worms produced of the eggs of a fly, and 
lodged . . behind, and under the palate of the stag. 

b. In the names of plants : stag bush (see 
quot.) ; stag fem = staghorn fern (see Stag- 
UORX 2 c) ; -f" stag’s garlic (see Gaelic i b). 

2884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. 94 Vibwmum pm- 
uifolium.,B\zdix Haw, “Stag Bush. 18^ Missionary 
Chron. Apr. 102 Huge “stag ferns of fantastic shapes. 
Sta^ (stag), sb.^ ? variant of Stack sb. 6. 

*775 Ann. Reg., Chron. 185 The Abb}',.. having lately 
gone to pieces on the Stags near Kenrule, in Ireland, the 
captain, male, and two common men. .were cast upon the 
lower stags. 2B67 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Stag, a name 
given to a rock, .as off the Lizard, Castlehaven, &c. 
stag (stseg), s6.^ [/variant of Stake ri.i] 

1. A stake, pile. (Cf. Stag v.-) dial. 

2881 Leicestersh. Gloss.yStag, var. pron. of ‘stake*. 1887 
jfamieson's Sc. Diet. Suppl, 227/1 Stag, a stake, pile, fiAcd 
or for fixing in the ground. West of S., AberdleenJ. 
f 2. A tinman’s tool = Stake 5 a, 

:683 Holsie Armoury in. xxii. (Roxb.) 269/2 He beareth 
Azure, a Small Stag, or a Round Slag, Argent. This.. is 
for the raiseing of round filletts in Tyn for the Adornement 
of their Work^ The second thing in this square is called 
a Creesing Stag. 

t Stagey a, Obs. Also stagg(e, stage. [Of 
obsenre origin.] Of furs : Kaw, unseasoned. 

*545 Rates Custom Ho. a vij b, Callabre stagg. 2545 Ibid. 
b ij b, Fojme stagge. Ibid, d ij, Stag§e the ihousande. 
Stagge the hundreih. 258^ Ibid. K viij, Callaber stage. 

Rates of Merchatidises G zh, F^mes wombts sea- 
send.. . Foynes wombes stage, 1640 in Entick London II. 
277 Coney skins grey, tawed, seasoned or stag. 

Stag, v.'^ Also 9 steg. [Prob. related to 
Stagger v. Cf. ON. staka to push, stagger (whence 
stakra Stagger v.). The identity of the word in 
the various senses below is uncertain.] 

I I . intr. To stagger, >yaver. Obs, 

256X T, Norton Calvin's Inst. in. ix. 236 h, For euen the 
Frophete confesseth that his fete slagged, 
b. ?To flinch, yield, give way. rare, 

2832 Fraser's Mag. III. 652 The House of ]^r(b..are 
now making a loud clattering of their determination to 
stand against the bill— but it ii no go. I lay you the long 
odds. .that their Lordships stag. 

2. To walk with long strides. Hence stagged-up, 
tired out with ‘walking. Sc. and dial. 

1823 Mactaccart Callov. Encycl. 312 His ghaist..was 
seen by many stegging about the estate. x866 E. Waugh 
Ben an ih' Bantam 66 Aw let on her [a traveller] o' tother 
side Yealey Ho*; quite slagged up. x888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Stag, to walk quickly. 2895 Crockett Men of Moss-haggs 
xix, Auld .A^nion went stegging over the hills, till I ivas fait 
driven out of my breath. 

t Stag, Sc, Obs. rarg~^. [? f. Stag sb.^ ; 
or var, of Stake vi} Irons. To support with piles. 

261D Aberdeen Reg. (2848) II. 300 The said brig to be 
staggJtand branderit sufficiently in deipnes vnder the chan- 
nail, to mak a sufficient ground to big vpoun. 

Stag (sUeg), zr.3 [f. Stag j5.1] 

L slang, a. irons. To observe ; to take particular 
notice of; to watch; also, to find out or discover 
by observation, to detect. Also absol. or intr, 

2796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T. (ed,3). To Stag, to find, dis- 
cover, observe. 2806 Surr Winter in Land. (ed. 3) II. 120, 

I shall soon stag who they are. 1823 *Jon Bfv:' Diet. 
Turfs. V., To ‘ stag ' a thief, to look on, and spoil his sport : 
‘What’s that cove a slagging there for? Down him, Billy . 
2834 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss, s. v., When workmen 
are taking beer clandestinely, one of them keeM on tbe 
look out, to watch or ‘stag the ma^te^ 18^ H. Kxscsley 
Geoffrey Hamlyn v. So you've been slagging this gentle- 
man and me, and ILtening, have you? 2897 G. Bartram 
People ofClopton v. 130 Who set ye on to.'vatcb me ?. 
at last. .he admitted that Masterjohn had told him to keep 
an eye on me and Jenny— to ‘stag’ us if he mw us out 
together— and to get a witness to what went on belu een us. 

b, (See quots.) , , . 

1811 SforUag .'dag. XXXVII. il ’I 
Lord • Stagged him, what do you mean by 

-‘Why. my^Fd, I mean I was down upon hnn 


—•Why, my Lora, j mean i - 

Daily Wews 13 July, I" ‘'’yve"' w« Sled 

f&tanV^'he^'S'if’enffor au advance it was reso- 

turn mformer ; to inform 
1839 W. Cafletoh hari^eigha 
Stag against his 

u^nasaOTme. 2^6 L K • Sew Ross, -that I 

She imagines that I plajea lou 
Slagged and betrayed as well as desertea. 
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d. (See quot.) 

x86o Hotten*s Slang Diet., Stag, to demand money, to 
* cadge .Also, to dun, or demand payment. 

2 . Comm* slang* To deal in shares as a stag (see 
Stag 7), 

. 1845 Thackeray in Punch IX. 191 What ! are ladies 
Slagging it? 1845 — [Implied in the vbl. sb. and fpl. a*}. 

3 . tl/al. (See quot. Cf. Stag-headed a.) 

1854 Miss BAKEKlVcrthatupt. Gloss., Stag, to take off the 
top of a hedge without laying it down. 

Hence Sta'gging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1845 Thackeray in Punch IX. 191 Her appearance created 
quite a sensation among the slagging ^ents. i8sx Kingsley 
ii, The Stock'Exchange and railway slagging,., and 
the frantic Mammon-hunting. 1905 A.^ J. Shand Days 0/ 
PastKvi. 162 Everything went automatically to a premium, 
and systematic slagging was a profitable business. 1905 
Daily Chron. 13 July 5/6 A peculiarity of the applications 
is the enormous number of them for ^zoo. A great many 
of these are obviously of the * slagging ’ order. 

stag, Stagard : see Steg, Staggaed. 
Stagarth : see Stack-gaeth. 

Stag-beetle. [Stag A beetle of the 
genus Lucanus, the males of which have large 
denticulated mandibles resembling the horns of a 
stag ; esp. L. cervtts, and, in U.S., L. elafkus. 

i68x Grew Mtiszum i. § vii. il 163 The Stag-Beetle, .hath 
his Name from his two Horns, which are branched like 
those of a Stag. x8i6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. xxi. (18x8) II. 
224 The terrific and protended jaws of the stag-beetle 
canus Ceivus,\g) in Europe. 1859 Darwin 
iv. 88 Male stag-beetle.s often bear wounds from the huge 
mandibles of other males. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 141 The common stag-beetle {Lucanus cervtts), one of 
the largest of European beetles. 

Stage (st^d^), sb. Also 6 north, stayge, Sc. 
staige ; pi. stagies. [ad. OF. estage masc, 
(mod.F. 4tage^ ~ Pr. estatge (also estatga fern.), It. 
ttaggio station, dwelling {pbs^, support for a net, 
side of a ladder, etc. popular L. *staiicu?n, f. L. 
stare to stand (OF. ester, Prov. estar). From the 
etymological meaning standing, station, standing 
place, were developed in OF. many special senses, 
which passed into ME. ; the only senses that have 
survived into mod.Fr. are * story of a building’ 
(—1 a) and certain fig. applications of this. 
Mod.F. stage, the * terms ’ to be kept before ad- 
mission to certain professions, is ad. med.L. 
stagitim, ad. OF. estage. In OF. estage was taken 
as the etymological equivalent of L. stadium, and 
used to render that word as denoting an ancient 
measure of distance (hence sense 7 below). Branch 
IV represents an English development of meaning, 
which seems to have begun about 1600, and for 
which it is not easy precisely to account. It may 
in some degree have been influenced by the notion 
of an etymological connexion of the word with L. 
stadium*, at any rate this notion is distinctly 
traceable in the medical use 1 1 b.] 

I. Standing-place ; something to stand upon, 

1 . Each of the portions into which the height of 
a structure is divided ; a horizontal partition, 
a. A story or floor of a building. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1679 It [the ark] sal be made wit stages 
sere, llkon to serue o ^air mistcre. Ibid. 1691 In he ouer- 
mast stage h* self sal be. ^1330 R. BRVSN&Chron. IP^ace 
(Rolls) 4579 He..dide hym make a merueyllous tour... 
Selcouhe stages ar h^r-ynne. 1382 Wvclif Acts xx. 9 He 
ledd by sleep fel down fro the thridde stage [Vulg. de ieriio 
cenaculo). c 1440 York Myst, vlii. 127 Dyuerse stages must 
her be [in the ark], c 1477 Caxton Jason 101 b, The ladyes 
and Damoyselles mounted & wenle vpon the hyghe stages 
of the palays. 1513 Douglas A^neis xn. Prol. 47 And like 
fair cite, Siude payntit, euery fj’all, fane, and stage, Apon 
the plane grund, by thar awin vmbrage. 1828 Dupi’a Trav. 
Italy, etc. 88 The Temple appears to have been divided into 
three stories or stages. 1870 F. 1 C Wilson Ch. Lindis/, 65 
The lowest stage of a tower raised for the benefit of sea- 
farers. 1884 W. Armstrong tr. G. Perroi <4 C. C/tipicz' 
Hist. Art Chaldea fy Assyria I. iv. 386 Nothing but the 
first two stages.. now remain at Nimroud of, .the chief 
temple of Calah. 

f b. 'Hall of stage ; an upper chamber. . Obs. 

148s in Descr. Cal. Anc. Deeds (i8^) I. 358 A manclon 
■with a hall of stage. 1493 Festivail (W. de W. 1515) 44 
[The apostles] wente in to the cyte of Jerusalem and there 
they were in an halle of stage, 
c. Arch. (See quot. 1836.) 
a J400-50 Wars Alex. 4897 pe windows on h® selfe wyse 
[of gold].. And hai ware coruen full dene & clustnd with 
gemmes, Sii^t slafful of stanes stagis & othire. c 1450 St. 
Cuthheri 4146 Pe preste, graped felgyld vysage. As he .saide, 
thurgh a wynaowe stage. cx/\so Robin Hood ^ the Monk 
Kxxix. in Child Ballads 111. 98/2 LUul John stode at a 
wyndow in he mornyng, And lokid forh at a sta^e. X817 
Rickman Styles Archit. 94 These [buttresses] differ very 
little from those of the last style, except that triangular 
heads to the stages are much less used. 1836 Parker Gloss. 
Archit.{iZso)\. 443 .. the term is particularly applied 

to the spaces or divisions between the set-offs of buttresses 
in Gothic architecture, and to the horizontal divisions of 
windows which are intersected by transoms. xBox Freeman 
Sk. Fr. Travel A single comer buttress, finished with 
an oddly corbelled stage. 

t d. A ‘bank ’ or tier of rowers. Obs. rare-^. 

1381 Wvo-iF Isa. xxxiii. 2 1 Ne the grete ship of thre stagis 
[L. trlerls) shal not ouergon it. 


f e. One of a series of levels rising stepwise one 
above the other ; a step. Obs. 

a xsoa Assembly of Ladies 477 And there I saw. . A chayre 
set,. .And fyve stages it was set fro the ground. 2533 Bel- 
LENDEN Livy I. XV. (S. T. S.) I. 83 The ymage. .was sett. . 
risand on certane stagis [L. in graiiibus ipsis\ towart he left 
hand of he counsel houss. 

A shelf or one of a series of shelves or hori- 
zontal divisions in a cupboard, etc. 

2465, 2472 Durham Acc. Rolls 243, 245 Item j 

armoriolum cum se-x slagys [2463 is doubtfully read stage- 
Ti/m] duplicatis [= lined) pro cards et munimentis conser- 
vandis. a 2305 in Kingsford Chron. Lond. (1905) 250 A cup- 
bourdeof 6 stages height. .garnysshed w* gilt plate. 2540 
Tesi.Ebor. (Surtees) Vl. 94 One gret arke with a stayge 
in the middle thereof, a 2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII 96 
A Cupperd of xii stages, all set with greate mightie plate al 
of golde. X5S2 in Rep. Comm. Publ. Rec. Irel. (1815) 38 
note. That [in the said Library] Presses or Stages.. and all 
other necessaries shall be provided [for the Records and 
Muniments], 2827 J. Bradbury Trav, 239 The stages 
whereon they deposit the bodies of their dead, 

g. A tier of shelves or platform for plants, esp. 
in a greenhouse ; hence, a display of flowers on 
such a stage. 

2802 Mar. Edgeworth Dun Wks. 1848 IV. 412 He sat 
down upon the corner of a stage of flowers [in Covent 
Garden). 2824 Loudon Encycl. Gardening § 6x66 In the 
interior of the green-house the principal object demanding 
attention is the stage, or platform for the plants. 2850 
Glenny Handbk. Flower Garden 8 A stage of these flowers 
is a beautiful sight 2881 F. Young Ev. Man his envn Mech. 
§ 930 The simple stage [for flower-pots) of three^ four, or 
more straight shelves rising one above another is easily made. 

b. One of a series of layers or shelves of any 
material. 

1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 212 If you take a parcel of 
oranges, and place upon your table a first stage of six, . .and 
over that a second stage, and over that a third stage. 2839 
Ure Diet. Arts 981 Another method of working coal of un- 
common thickness, is by scaffoldings or stages of coals. 2869 
Freeman (1876) HI. xii. 251 Waterfalls bound- 

ing from one rocky stage to another. 

i. Gcol. (Variously used : see quots. 1881, 1910.) 

2839 Darwin Orig. Species ix. 308 M. Barrande has lately 

added another and lower stage to the Silurian system, 
abounding with new and peculiar species. 2882 Q. Jrnl. 
Geol. Soc. XXXyill, Proc. 3 The conclusions arrived at 
[by the International Commission for the Unification of 
Geological Nomenclature, 1880] were, .that the term Group 
should be applied to the largest geological division of rocks, 
..Series to the third in order of magnitude, Stage to the 
fourth. 19x0 GeiKtE Geol. in Encycl. Brit. XI. 668/1 Two 
or more sets of beds or assises similarly related form a group 
or stage j a number of groups or stages make a series. 

j. U.S. A level (of Avater). 

2824 Brackenridge Views Louisiana 43 There is a sur- 
prising difference in the navigation of this.. river, in the 
ordinary stages of water and during.. the floods. 2846 
J. C, Fre.mont Narr. Explor. Exped. Rocky Mts. 56 Even 
at its low stages, this river cannot be crossed at random. 
2890 Times 14 Mar. 5/2 The Government officials report., 
that the stage of the Mississippi river from Cairo to Vicks- 
burg, .will be one of the highest known. 

i* 2 , Station, position, seat, esp. with reference to 
relative height ; each of a number of positions or 
stations one above the other. Obs. 

2340 Aycnb. 122 And al alsuoase ine faeuenebeh hri stages 
of uolke ase zayt saynt denys huer-of h® on is he^ere jje 
overmen |:e ]?ndde lojest. C1384 Chaucer H. Fame siz 
In whiche ther were moo ymages Of golde stondynge in 
sondry stages. ^1390 Gower Conf. III. xog The Mones 
cercle so lowc Is, \Vherof the Sonne out of his stage Ne 
selh him noght with full visage. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Quair 
Ixxix, Me thogbt I sawc..mariris and confessouris, Ech in 
his stage. Ibid, Ixxxiii, A voce. .said, .fonder thou seis the 
hiest stage and gree Off agit folk- 1432 Capgrave Life St. 
Hath. V. XX. XI5X Ye may haue wurship, ye may be selie in 
stage Ryght as a goddessc. 2509 Barclay Ship of Fools 
(1874) II. 262 Yet at the table another vse we se Whiche. . 
ought nat vsed be That folys at the horde haue oft- the 
hyest stage. 1523 Douglas fEneis x. xii. 20 Bot he, lyke 
to a ferm rouk,..dois hym self defend, ..Remanand onre- 
movyt ferm in his stage. 1536 Primer Engl, Lat, 
(Rouen) 80 The father.. In this worlde gyues them wages, 
And a place in f hcuenly stages, In the kyngdome of ex- 
cellence. 2623 Bacon Ess,, Viciss. Things (Arb.) 573 The 
Changes and Vicissitude in Warres are many : But chiefly 
in three Things ; In the Seats or Stages of the Warre [etc.]. 
+ 3 . A degree or step in the ^ ladder * of virtue, 
honour, etc, ; a * step ' on Fortune’s tvhecl. Ohs. 

^ a 1303 Cursor M. 25973 Thrifald aght his soruing be, for 
il cs sett in stages thre Bitter, ..bitterer, ..alher-bitterest, 
c 1360 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxtii. 704 In to heuene 
vs up liftyng porwh vertus, stage vp stage. 2300-20 Dun- 
bar Poems XXXV. 18 Vp-on my [Dame Fortune's] staigis or 
that thow ascend, Trest weill thy truble neir is at ane end. 
1313 Douglas ^neis x. v. 152 Bot Tumus hardy, stalwart, 
hie curage, For all this feyr demynist nevyr a stage. 1539 
Mirr, Mag., Wanvick i, Among the heauy heape of happy 
knyghtes, Whom Fortune stalde vpon herstaylcsstage [etc.]. 
2622-34 Peacham Compl, Gentl, x. (1906) 78 From the 
highehi Stage of Honour, to the lowest staire of disgrace, 
f b. A grade in rank. Obs. rare~~^. 

G. Rose Diaries (x86o) I. 348 He had thought it 
advisable to delay, .to recommend any stage in the peerage 
to I^rd Nelson. 

4. A raised floor, platform, scaffold, a. A floor 
raised above the level of the ground for thee.xhibi- 
lion of something to be viewed by spectators. Noav 
raj*e or Obs, Cf. 5 a. 

23 . . K. Alts, 5569 (Laud MS.), And her hij founden . . two 
grete ymages In pt Cec stonden on brasen stages, c 2400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 42 Ymiddez of he temple es a stage 
of xxiiiL grccez hie. 2535-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 373 


hem, paid to Wolston ffor makyng of y’ stages ffor ora, 
phettes vj d. 2553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 30 iVv 
founde certayne iowe cotages made of trees, lyke vnta 
stagies. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 389 Glue order that these 
bodies High on a stage be placed to the view. 1610 Hol. 

CamdeiPs Brit. (1637) 297 Athelstan, Edwin,- and 
Etheldred were crowned kings upon an open stage in the 
market place. 27x0 Steele Tatter No. 240 r 8, I have 
seen the whole front of a Mountebank’s stage. .faced with 
patents, certificates, medals, and Great Seals. 

t b. A scaffold for execution or exposure in the 
pillory. Obs. 

cz4oo^ Brut 240 He was draw and hongede on a stage 
made in mydes pQ forsaide Sir Hughes galwes. 2586 
yerses of Praise of Joy, Kyd's Wks. (1901) 341 For chaire 
of state, a stage of shame, and crows for crownes they haue. 
2760 H. Walpole Lei, G. Montagu 6 May (1857) HI. 303 
Lord Ferrers.. was executed yesterday... There was a new 
contrivance for sinking the stage under him. 2782 CowrER 
Hope 556 Leuconomus.. Stood pilloried on infamy’s high 
stage. 


To bring to, keep on the stage-, cf. 
Stage v. 4. Sc. Obs. 

2681 in J. H. Thomson Cloud of Witnesses [iZyi) 12^,1 
..being sentenced to die. .thought fit to .set down. .the 
causes wherefore I suffer.. . 1 have never gotten the certainly 
of what hath brought me to the stage. 2723 in Portland 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 226 This staging process 
is made use of against any of the ministry. . when . . there is 
a Fama Clatnoza against any person . . and as the Kirk may 
be moved thereunto, he may be kept on the stage a year or 
more longer. 

t d. Applied to a pulpit. Obs, rarc~^, 

2483 IVardr, Acc. in Grose Antiq. Rtpert. (1807) I. 34 
The stage otherwise called the puipitt in Westmin.ster, 

e. A scaffold for workmen and their tools, mate- 
rials, etc. ; also (after sense i) each of the levels of 
scaffolding. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 471/2 Stage, or stondynge vp on 
{y.r. stage to stond on), fala, macJimatis, machiuis, 2335 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 453 Item to. .car* 
penters..and laborers for syttyng vp the stage xxiij* ij*. 
2729 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe] 524 (Jur Men who were at 
Work on her Bottom, with Stages. 1739 Labf.lye Short 
Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 18 Ballast was .stow’d to make 
the Engineand its floating Stage as steady as possible. 2840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast viii. 18 The outside is painted by 
lowering stages over the side by ropes. 2878 F. S. Williams 
Midi, Kaitw. 342 The gigantic travelling scaffold, .made in 
3 divisions, so that each part of either stage could be moved 
separately. 2906 Westm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 5/1 Two Blondin 
stages., have been erected to transport blocks of concrete. 

f. An erection at a fishing station consisting ol 
a platform and other apparatus for drying fish. 

253s in Weaver Wells Wills (2890) 232 W*” Yonge..!] 
stagis of fyssbinge with iilj netts to them belongynge. 2634 
W, Wood New Eng. Prosp, (1665) 35 Those which have bad 
stages and make fishing voyages into those parts. 2698^^ 
10 Witt, HI, c. 24 § 1 [With] Liberty to goe on Shore on 
any part of Newfoundland. .to cut downe Wood and Trees 
there for building. . Stages Shiprooms [etc.]. 2733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scot. Uhe Cod and Ling. .might be dried on 
our Beeches and Stages. 2820 Scoresby Acc. A retie Rcgioni 
II. 275 Two men.. then carried it [blubber] piece by piece 
to a stage or platform erected by the side of the works, 
where a man, denominated a 'stage cutter ’...sliced It into 
pieces. 2899 j<}th Cent. Aug. 236 Stages being used simply 
for the drying of cod-fish. 


g. A platform used as a gangtvay, landing place, 
support or stand for materials, etc. 

1773 Cook's jst Voy. III. ni. vii. 389 The bank so sleep., 
that a ship may He. .so near the shore as to reach it with 
a stage. 2793 Act 33 Geo III, c. 96 § 81 To be.. unloaded 
without a Stage being laid upon the Gunwale of such.. 
Vessel to the Bank of the said Canal. 2883 Gkesley Gloss. 
Coalmining 234 Stage, 2. A platform upon which trams 
stand. 2. The pit bank. 2888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 131 
Stage, a wooden platform a few inches high used for build- 
ing stacks of paper or printed work on. 

h. A raised plate, ledge, or shelf to support an 
object, slide, etc. in a microscope or other instru- 


ment. 


1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XL 7x2/2 The magnifier, .rnay 
be easily made to traverse over any part of the ol^'ect twt 
lies on the stage or plate B. 1849 Noad Electricity 60 so 
the knob of a large jar A. .screw a small metallic stage C, 
on which place a small jar B. 2875 Huxley & Martin 
Pract, Biol. (1870) 23 Place on the hot stage, and gradually 
warm up to 50® C. 2892 Photogr. Atm. II. 535 By means 
of a double changing stage, working vertically, any framed 
slides, .can be shown. - 


5 . The platform in a Theatre upon which spec- 
tacles, plays, etc. are exhibited ; esp. a raised plat- 
form with its scenery and other apparatus upon 
which a theatrical performance takes place. 

To take the stage (Theatr.) ; of an actor, to walk with 
dignity across the stage after concluding an impressive 
speech. , 

■ 2552 R, Rodvkson tr. More's Utopia i. (1B95) 98 
a commodye of Plautus is playinge,..yf yowe shoulde 
sodenlye come vpon the stage in a philosophers apparrell. 
*553 tDEN Treat. Nexo Ind. (Arb.) 26 The Romaynes.. 
were wont to put them [Rhinoceros and Elephants] together 
vpon the theater or stage for a spectacle. ■ 2567 R. Edwards 
Damon ^ Pithias {locE) 19 Pythagoras said, that this 
was like a stage \Vhereon many play their parts. 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. xviL (Arb.) 51 When Tragidies 
came vp they deulsed to present^ them upon scaffbldcs or 
stages of timber. 1593 Skaks. Rich. II, v. ii. 24. ^ 2623 
Jdnson in Shaks, Wks. A 4, To heare thy Buskin tread, 
And shake a Stage. 2632 Milton L' Allegro Then to 

the well-trod stage anon, If Jonsons learned Sock be on. 
2774 Goldsm, Retaliation loi On the stage, he was natural, 
simple, affecting; Twas only that when be was off, he was 
acting. 2858 (H. Aide] Rita 1. x 229 And having done 



STAGE. 


STAGE. 


what this virtuous woman considered to be her duty, she 
‘took the stage*, actors say, and swept to the further 
end of the room, with an air that said [ctc.J. xSfiy D. Cook 
jV/r. ai tke Play (1B83) I. 7 Miss Fanny Kemble used to 
rush front the back of the stage to the proscenium, as 
though driving the apparition before her. 1905 GrandMa^, 
Oct. 46 j What we call ‘ taking the stage* on a heroic line 
is certain to induce a burst of applause;. .but if one takes 
but one step too far down the stage. .the applause will not 
be forthcoming. 

b. In generalized use, e.g. To go on ihe slagc, 
i. e. to take up the profession of an actor. Hence 
(chiefly with the theatre, the acted drama, 
the dramatic profession. 

1589 PuTTZNHAM Eng, Pcestc I. xi. (Arb.) 41 There were 
also Poets that wrote onely for the stage, I mcanc playes 
and interludes. 16*3 B. Joxson in Shaks. ff^ks. A 4 b, 
Shine forth, thou Starre of Poct^ and with rage. Or in- 
fluence, chide, or cheere the drooping Stage. X693 Dryden 
Juvenal (1^7) Ded. 3 Shakespear, who created the Stage 
among us. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 109 Baj’s, form’d by nature 
Stage and Town to bless, And act, and be, a Coxcomb with 
success. Ibid. in. 142 And a new Cibber shall the stage 
adorn. 1781 Cowper Keiirem. 685 Books.. in which the 
stage gives viceablow. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. OnArti^e. 
Cotnedy^ The artificial Comedy, or Comedy of manners, is 
quite extinct on our stage. 18^9 Thackeray Pendennis iv, 
ihe stage had its traditional jewels as the Crown and all 
great families have. 1886 Adel. Sergeant No Saint I, xiL 
229 If he had gone on the stage he would have made a good 
actor. 

c. To bring (a person) on or to the stage : to 
present (him) as a character in a play ; to represent 
dramatically. To brings ptU (an opera, a tragedy, 
etc.) on the stage : to produce (it) in public. 

160X B, JossoN Poetaster in. iv, I hcare, you*ll bring mee 
o* the Stage there ; you’ll play mee, they say : I shall bee 
OTcsented by a sorte of Cbpper-bc’t Scoundrels of you. 1602 
Dekker Satirotn. C2, They sweare theyHl bring your life 
and death vpon*tb stage like a Bricklayer in a play. Ibid. 
13 b, What could I doe, out of a iust reuenge. But bring 
them to the Stage? 1721 Land. Gas. Na fiois/i A new 
Opera. .will be brought upon the puhlick Stage here. xSip 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.\i.l\. 74 A. dramatist would scarcely 
venture to bring on the stage a grave prince, in the decline 
of life, ready to sacrifice his crown [etc.]. 

•fd. The scene in which a play is set or the 
locality in which its events were supposed to have 
occurred. Obs,. rare. 

X639 Drumm. of Hawth. Conv. beiw. B. J. ^ IV. D. ^Vks. 
(1711) 224 [Ben Jonson] had also a deci§n to write a Fisher 
or pastoral play, and make the stage of it m the Lomond lake. 

®- A- 

1548 Udall, etc. Eras f ft. Par. Matt. v. 14-16 Ye haue a 
parte to playe in the stage of the whole world. *581 Mul- 
CASTER Positions xxxix, (1887) X91 , 1 do take puhltke [fcbools] 
to be simply the better; as being more vpon the stage, 
where faultes be more scene, x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. n. vii. 
X39 All the world’s a stage, And all the men and women, 
meerely Flayers. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 72 
Weare now to present you upon the .Asiatique stage, \’arious 
scaenes compos’d of a miscelany of subj^ts. 1703 Maun- 
ORi^L Jenrn. Jerus. (Z732) 38 A plain Field near the Sea. 
which is said to be the Stage on which St. George duell'd 
and kill'd the Dragon. 1780 Cowper Progr. Error 23 
Plac’d for his trial on this^ bustling stage, 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. 1, Actions for which hts happier native country 
afforded no free stage. x86x Bright Sp.^ Atner. 4 Dec, 
(18^6) 88 There is no greater object of ambition on the 
political stage on which men are permitted to move. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixx. iE6 The stage on which this 
scene was enacted was the Greyfriars* Churebj^ard, 

t IL 6 . A period of time ; a fixed or appointed 
date. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor II. 7339 pat pai wit*m a tuel.moth stage. 
War put vte o pair heritage. Ibid. 2x609. <^^ 3^5 hr 

Horstm. Alteugl. Leg. (1878) 143 Afterward a gret stage In 
his visage it was j'sene. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo} 164 
Isaac wille not grante, to oblige him to pe, No to..3eld at 
terme & stage rent mykelle no Hte. Ibid. 324. a 1400 
Ilinor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxxiL 641 Glotcnycdeseyuep 
hym in luytel stage, c 1400 Yiyaine <5- 1068 Bot i 

have a wele xinand page, Wil stirt thider right in a stage. 
Ibid. 2501. CX500 in Horstm, Altengl. Leg. (1881) 4x9 As 
they th’at gan approchen to the stage Off decrepitus. 

•pm. 7. = Stadium i. Obs. rare, 
esyjs •S’c. Leg. Saints xvL (Magdalene) 815 .A cawe..pat 
twelfe stage was fra pe place,. .& ilke stage,. .Is of a myle 
pe auchland parte. 1552 Lyndesay Ilonarche 2725 One 
hundreth and fyfeye stage’s That Citie wes of lenth. Ibid. 
2731 The wallis..Four hundreth stageis and four score In 
circuit. 

IV. Division of a journey or process. 

8 . A place in which rest is taken on a journey; 
a roadside inn for the accommodation of travellers 
riding post or by stage-coach ; esp. a regular 
stopping place on a stage-coach route where horses 
are changed and travellers taken up and set do\vn. 

1603 in Rep. Secret Comm. Post-Office (tB44) 38 That 

the postemaslers of every stage be aided.. with fresh and 
able horses. Ibid. 39 Nor [to] ride them [fc. horses] further 
then the next immediate stage without changing, without 
the knowledge and consent of the Post of the stage. i 6*3 
Massinger Dk. Milan iv.ii. He, that at euerie stage keeps 
liucrie ^listresses. 1635 in Rep. Secret Comm. Post-Office 
-App. (1844) 56 The s^ Porimantle is to goe from Stage to 
Stage, night and day, till it shall come to Edenburgh. 1687 
Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. i. 172 We. .came to rest. .at 
the place which w’c had made our first Stage, when we came 
from Suez, 1746 Francis tr. Horace^ Episi. 1. xv. 22 The 
Road we now must alter, and engage Th’ unwilling Horse 
to pass his usual Stage. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlvj About 
three pounds of cold roast mutton which he had discussed 
at his mid-day stage, 2890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ CoL Reformer 
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{xBpx) 273 He discovered that there was no other sUge 
available wnthout over-tiding Osmund, 
b. transf.zxi^Jig. 

2770 Luckomce Hist, Printing 232 If any desire to know 
the motions and stages of the press, wliich printed these 
books ; know, it was first set up at hloulsej*,. .thence con- 
veyed to Fawslcy, {cic]. 1825 Scott Betroiked xxv, A 
small level plain, forming a sort of stage, or resting-place, 
between two verj» rough paths. 2852 T. T. Lynch Lett, to 
Scattered (1872) 143 Our Sundays are resting stages in the 
Journey of life. 

0 . As much of a journey as is performed without 
stopping for rest, a change of horses, etc. ; each of 
the several portions into which a road is divided 
for coaching or posting purposes ; the distance 
trav’cUed between two places of rest on a road. 

2603 R. Johnson Klngd. .5* Comtmo. 162 They retume 
back againe towards the south (where they continue all the 
winter) by 10 miles a stage. 2622 Mabce tr. Aleman's 
Gusman tCAlf. 1. 48 Like your Post-horses when they haue 
runne their stage. 2703 Maunoreu. Journ. Jerus. (2732) 2 
Our whole Stage this day was about five hours. 2792 Mme. 
D’Arblay Diary 5 Oct-, Bradfield Ha)l..w*as but one stage 
of nineteen miles distant. 1828 Scott Tapestr. Clusmb. 
(iMxV.)i In the conclusion of a momtog stage, he found him- 
self in the vicinity of a small country town. 2886 Ruskin 
Prxterita I. vi. 283 Horses at each post-house. .ready 
wailing, so that no time might be lost between stages. 2896 
Baden-Powell MaiaheU Catnpaign xiii. Leaving Poore 
and the patrol.. to follow on by slow stages. 2898 J. B. 
Crozier My Inner Life L 6 We proceeded leisurely and 
by easy smges, rovj Vemey Mem. L465 He.. bad ridden 
a stage with Sir Henry on his journey back to Paris. 

b. iransf. 

2660 Boyle Neva Exp. Phys.-Mech. xvli. 209 We were 
quickly hindred from accurately marking the Stages made 
by the Jlercury in its descent, becatise xi soon sunk below 
the top of the Receiver. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 10 
A Wo^*Louse.,has a swift motion and runs by starts or 
stages. 2687 Norris Misc. 72, I cannot like the Sun Rach 
day the sell same stage, and still unwearied, run. 2860 
Eug. Sf For. Ifinvtg Gloss.f S. Staff, terms. Stage, a par- 
ticular distance that a horse travels along the gate-road and 
where candles are regularly placed. 

c. Short for Stage-coach. Also * US. an 
omnibus’ (Cent. Die/.). 

267X in IVoad's Life (O.H.S.) II. 221 The Stage begins 
lifanday nexL 274^ B. Hoadly Suspicious Hush. i. iii, It 
looks better than being drag’d to Town in the Stage- 2781 
Cowper Conyers. 305 *lls like a parcel sent you by the 
stage. 2848 Thackeray Van. FalrxYt, The London lamps 
flashed joyfully as the stage rolled into Piccadilly, 2883 
Stevenson Silverado Sq. 279 The first of the two stages 
swooped upon the Toll House., in a cloud of dust. 

10. A period of a journey through a subject, life, 
course of action, etc. 

1608 Shaks. Per. iv. tv. 9 To teach you, The stages of our 
stone. 2621 T. Wiluasison tr. Goularfs fVise Vieiltard 
24 God hath appointed euery mans race of life how long it 
shall be, and the stages bee must passe before he come to 
the end of it, whereof old age is the last stage of alL 2648 
\i. JuxoN in CJuss. Its iVks. (1662) 1 . 456 There is but one 
Stage more, yet. .it will carry you from Earth to Heaven. 
2672 Cave Prim. Ckr. tii. v. 355 Having travelled through 
the several stages of the Subject. 2742 Young NL Th. ix. 
674 In thy nocturnal rove, one moment halt, IVixt stage 
and stage, of riot and cabaL ^8a Cowper Mut. Forbear- 
ance 49 The love that cheers life’s latest stage. 

11. A period of development, a degree of pro- 
gress, a step in a process. 

28x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 146 Such as travellers 
have found among nations in the same stage of manners 
throughout the world. 2852 Thackeray Esmoful i. xii, 
'Tis not to be imagined that Harry Esmond had all this 
experience at this early stage of his life. ^ 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, xix. IV. 327 At every stage in the growth of 
that debt it has been seriously asserted by wise men that 
bankruptcy' and ruin were at band. 2862 31 iller Elem, 
Chem., Org, (ed, 2) 155 It is difficult to prevent the oxida- 
tion from going a stage further. 1863 H. Cox Instit. i. vL 
43 It is necessary that at some stage of the Bill the consent 
of the Crown should be signified. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) ; 
IV. 13 The distinction.. belongs to a stage of philosophy ; 
which has passed away. 2878 Browning La Saisias 49 As ' 
in one or other stage Of a torture writhe they. 2889 Pall \ 
Mall Gas. 16 OcL 1/2 Gradual de^'clopment by stages, not ; 
complete transformation at a bound, is the law in the politl- 
cal, as in the natural, world. 

b. Jlfed. A definite period in the development 
of a disease, marked by a specific group of 
symptoms. = Stadium 3. 

2747 tr. Astruc’s Fevers 282 This stage holds from the 
fourth, and sometimes from the eighth day after the crup- 
lion, till the tenth or twelfth day. 2780 Mirror No. 70, I 
found him in the last stage of a dropsy. 2804 Abernethy 
Surg. Observ. 65 In the advanced stage of this dbease. 
2^3 R. J. Graves Syst. Med. x. 123 During the stage of 
rigor. 2878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 154 The pulps of the 
teeth would. .1^ exposed in the early stages of the disease. 

c. Biol. Each of the several periods in the 
development and growth of animals and plants, 
frequently with qualifying word prefixed. 

2882 G. Allen in Nature 17^ Aug. 371 The flowers of 
gyranosperms (in their blossoming stage) are mostly com- 
posed of green scales or leaves. 2909 £. A- Mills JVild 
Life Rockies 186 When this forest is in a sapling stage. 

12. attrib. and Comb. : a, obvious combinations 
(senses 5 , 5 b) 'pertaining to the stage*, as stage- 
aclioiif apparaliis, ^allire, boards^ business^ 
penier, •clothes, -curtain, -hand, legend, machine, 
-novel, -performer, -pcyformcaice, -piece, poet, 
-poetry, -sentiment, -side, -tradition, 'trap, 
‘^-trotter, •\-7valker, -■wardrobe, -■writing, etc. ; that 


is seen on the stage or represented in drama as 
distinguished from what is seen in real life, as 
stage death, distraction, fighting, -gesture, kero, 
heroine, libertine, -lion, murderer, -villain, 
-'whisper, etc. Also rarely with adjs., as stage-mad. 

2697 Dryden jEneid Ded. (a) 2, There is no absolute 
necessity^that the time of a "'Stage-Action shou’d so strictly 
be confin’d to Twenty Four Hours. 2780 T. DA\nES Garrick 
(17SX) l.xiv. 168 The second musick..put him (an actor] in 
mind, that it was time to think of the *j»tage-apparatus. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 13 Poets havetwrrowed their 
best "•slage-atiire from the glorious Wardrobe of Israel. 
2832 Lamb Elia Ser, 11. Ellistoniana, That harmonious 
fusion of the manners of the plaj’er into tho>e of everyday 
life, which brought the "'stage boards into streets and dining- 
parlours. 1825 Ibid., Stage Illusion, In tragedy .. this 
undivided attention to his ^stage business seems indispens- 
able. 1856 Dickens Lett. (18S0) L 459 "^Stagc-carpenters. 
2630 *Slage-clothes [see Stager 3), 2659 Lady Alimony l 
ii, Be your "‘Stage-curiains artificially drawn. 1807 Month 
Apr. 363 If the death of Caesar is but *atage.d^th, the 
murderer of Cssss is but a stage-murderer. 2^ Eutrfean 
Mag.pZ^lN. 58/2 The youth.. finding how he is abused, 
exhibits all the usual "stage distraction on the occasion. 
2852 Helps Comp.Solit. v. 73 Like the dialogues in a book, 

. where, after much "stage-fighting, the author’s opinion is 
always made to prevail.^ <**774 Goldsm- in Hawkins Life 
j Johnson (1787) 418 Sheridan the player, uj order to improve 
j bjmselfin *stage-gestures,had Joo>:iDg-glasses,-.hungabout 
J his room. 2907 IVestm. Gas. 5 Feb. 7/2 As the accredited 
! represcnlalivcs of the artists, "stage-hands, and musicians, 

' 2752 Warburton A^ote Pope’s Wks. (1751) IV. 165 (JcxL), 

! Ranting, the common vice of "stage heroes. 2844 ilARG. 

' Fuller IVom, igih C, (xEfiz) 45 She had not the air and tone 
of a "stage-heroine. 2849 Thackeray Pendenris iv. He 
was attir^ in the tight pantaloons and Hessian boots which 
the *»tage legend has given to that injured man. 2822 
^mb Edia Ser, 1. On Artific, Comedy, We see a "stage 
, libertine playing his loose pranks of two hours’ duration. 
2862 Meredith Mod. Love xv. Wks. (1912) 239 The Poet’s 
black "stage-lion of wronged love. 2693 Dryden JuvefuU 
lY. (1697) 86 So did [he] the Scenes and "Stage Machines 
admire. 2758 Tkeatr. Rev. 5 This "stage-mad age. 2897 
"Stage-murderer (see ^ 2816 Sheridan 
Pref, Dram. Wks. 2902 I. 291, 1 .. might.. have boasted that 
it [this comedy] done more real service in its failure 
than the successful morality of a thousand "stage-novels will 
cvereffecL 27x4 YiXiozsPract.Disc. II. 379 Our "stage-per- 
formance^ comedies especially,..have tended. .to corrupt 
..the bravest nation under heaven. ^ 2802 Stp.utt Sforis « 3 r 
Past. iiL v. 179, I may here mention a "stage-performer 
whose show- is usually enlivened with mimlcrj', music, and 
tumbling; I mean the mountebank. 29x2 F,^ Harrison in 
Engl. Rev. Apr, ^ All this is enough to spoil any "stage- 
piece. 2658 Sir .A. Cokain Poemsz^Htn Lies tbe"Stage. 
Poet Philip Massinger. 2693 Dryden Jttverxil (2697) Ded. 
JO [As ibeage] of Euripides., [was noted] for "Stage-Poetry 
amongst the Greeks. 2829 Carlyle Crit. ^Mise. Ess. (1840) 
II. 93 It is fair, well-ordered "stage-sentiment this of his. 
2758 Johnson in Boswell Life (1909) I. 217 Doddy..went 
every night to the "stage-side, and cried at the distress of 
poor Cleone. 2823 Scott Quentin D. xxvi. note. This 
gesture, .is also by "stage-tradition a distinction of Shake- 
speare’s Richard HI. 2852 yps-xesv Our Antipodes 
94 The ‘poor ghosts’ who.. sink pale and silent through 
the "stage-trap of the cabin-stairs. 26x4 R. Tailor Hog 
hath lost Peart i. i. B 3, Pl\ayer\ Nay, I pray sir be not 
angrj'; for as I am a true "stage-trotter, I meane honestly. 
18^ Petersen Mag, Jan. 203/2 With a "stage-villain glance 
at the speaker. i6oz Dekker Satirom. 13 b, These part- 
takers.. (Players I meane) Tbeatertans pouch-mouth "Stage- 
walkers. 2837 Carlyix Fr. Rev. l i. li, He has. .his very 
Troop of Players, with their, ."stage-wardrobes [etc.]. 1778 
Theobald Shaks. JVks. VIII. 558 note, I nc\-er heard it so 
much as intimated, that he had turned his genius to "stage- 
writing before he associated with the plaj’ers. 

b. (sense 9, 9 c), as stage-boat, -carriage, -cart, 
-fly, -horn, -line, post, -road, -route, -track, vehicle ; 
objective, as stage-driver, -robber. 

*753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. l ix. 46 These "stage-boats 
are extremely commodious. 2839 W, Pennefather Let. 

7 Sept, in R. Braithwaite Life (1878) 79 The "stage car 
[Ireland] proceeded slowly. 1832 Act 2 &3 Will. IV 
§ 5 That ev’cry Orriage used. .for. .conveying Passengers 
for Hire,.. and which shall travel at the Rate of Three 
Miles or more in the Hour, shall be deemed and taken to be 
a "Stage Carriage within the meaning of this Act. 2837-8 
Act 2 & 2 Viet. c. 70 § 1 And the Words * Meiropoluan 
Stage (^rriage ’ shall include [etc]. 2812-X6 J. S.mith 
Panorama Sci. ^ . 4 rt 1 . 374 The London common "stage- 
carts have large wheels. 2823 J- Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 

36 Hourra ! "stage-driver’s blowin* aivay like fun. 1822 
Blackw. Mag. X. 656 In going in the "stage-fly from my 
own parish to Kilmanin. 1823 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 
212 A sound, like that of a "siagc-hom, aro^ from ije 
valley, 2877 Raymond Statist. Mines fy Mining 342 The 
route of the Butterfield "stage.line..was through iL 2882 
L. D’A. Jackson Med. Mctrol. 43 The Genmm "stage- 
miles do not follow this type. 2690 Loud. Gas. No. 2fei/4 
Late Servant at the Crane Inn at Edgworth.., and ndmg 
the "Stage Post between that Town and London. 2872 
Raysiond Statist. Mines 6* Mining xi A distant ©J 
miles by "stage-road. 2907 Putnam’s Mentidy July 4SVJ 
^Ioney..that was taken from Heinz by the stage-robb^ 
X874RAYMO.ND 6th Rep. Mines 307 This valley « looted 
on the "stage-route from Denver to Fair Play. “ 

D'Ovls: Notches 61 Crossing the nver at the old sjW 
track. x 8 o 3 Han. More Calebs I. xxuu 338 An 01 cr stuffed 
"stage vehicle. . 

c. (sense 4 h), as s/a^^ condenser, foretps, tniero- 

iBsS ’\W. B. Carpexter Jlfisresce/e S 
scope should be fumtsbed trlafs. Ibu^ 67. 

holding minute 

144 Glass Jhfs®^!SS^«<=---nndcr the 

ihercscepe aa Waang^thc s^^ 
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STAGE. 

VI. 443/1 Stage-plate, on which the object is placed [in a 
microscope], 

13 . Special comb. : f stage-blanks, dramatic 
blank verse (see Blank sd. 8) ; stage-bor, each of 
the bo.xes over the proscenium of a theatre ; f stage 
cloth, a carpet for the ‘ stage ’ or platform of an 
altar ; stage-craft, that part of the art of dramatic 
composition which is concerned with the conditions 
of representation on the stage; stage critic, a 
critic of the drama ; f stage-cutter (see quot. 
1S20 in sense 4!); stage direction, a direction 
inserted in a written or printed play where it 
is thought necessary to indicate the appropriate 
action, etc. ; t stage-doctor, a quack doctor who 
practised on a stage (see 4a) in public; stage- 
door, the entrance to that part of a theatre used by 
the players as distinguished from the public en- 
trance ; also allrib. ; stage-effeet, (a) effect on 
the spectators of what is shorvn on the stage; 
also Jig. ; {li) a spectacular effect exhibited on 
the stage ; stage-fever, t (a) = slagt-fright (obs.) ; 
(^) an intense desire to adopt the stage as a 
profession ; stage-fright, nervousness experienced 
by an actor when appearing before an audience, 
esp. on his first appearance ; stage-gangway 
(see quot.) ; stage-head, the head of a fishing 
stage (see 4 f) ; stage-house, + (a) a play-house, 
theatre {obs.) ; {b) U.S. a house of accommoda- 
tion used as a regular stopping place for stage- 
coaches; + stage-keeper, (a) one who keeps or 
carries on a theatre ; {b)i a servant in a theatre 
employed to keep the stage in order; stage-kiln 
(see quot.) ; stage-land, the ‘ world ’ of the stage 
and its occupants ; stage-like a., resembling that 
of drama or the stage ; theatrical ; stageman, •!•(«) 
an actor (obs.) ; (b) a workman engaged about the 
stage ; stagemanship nonce-wd., the profession of a 
stage-coachman ; stage-name, a professional name 
assumed by an actor ; stage-place, the place where 
a play is acted (obs. or arch.) ; stage-property = 
Pkopebty sb. 3, also atlrib. ; stage pumping (see 
quot.) ; stage-right (see quot.) ; stage-room, the 
locality or setting of a play; stage-scene, t('^) 
the scenery of a stage (obs.) ; (b) a scene in a play ; 
stage-setter, a practitioner of the art of stage- 
setting ; stage-setting, the disposition of the 
persons of a play and the accessories on the stage ; 
+ stage-smitten a. = slage-slruck •, stage-stand 
U.S., a place on a stage-coach route where horses 
are changed ; stage-stricken a. rare = next ; 
stage-struck a., smitten with love for the stage or 
drama or with the desire to become an actor; 
f stage-wagon, one of the wagons belonging to 
an organized system of conveyance for heavy goods 
and passengers by road ; stage- wait, a delay or 
Iiitch in the course of a theatrical performance; 
stage-whisper, a conventional whisper used on 
the stage, purposely made audible to the specta- 
tors ; stage-work, t («) ‘ play-acting ’, histrionic 
ceremony (obs.) ; (b) the work of an actor or of a 
theatrical company; dramatic representation; also, 
a dramatic work ; (c) the framework of a stage ; 
(d) stage-coach work ; stage working (see quot.) ; 
stage-worthy a., worthy of representation on the 
stage ; stage-wright, a dramatist, playwright. 

163s Massinger On death Chas. Ld. Herbert 7, I . .bit my 
star-crossed pen, Too busy in ■*stage-bianks and trifling 
rhyme. 1739 C.\^nr.v.' Afol. (1889) ll. xii. 85 The former 
lower Doors of Entrance for the Actors were brought down 
between the.. Pilasters; in the Place of which Doors now 
the two *Stage.Boxes are flat. . issa in A rchaeologia XLIII. 
236, vj *stage clothes for the aulter, iij of blew, j of redd, 
vj of whight. iSSz Society 7 Oct. le/t Their ingenuity 
and knowledge of ^stagecraft is wonderful. 1780 T. Davies 
Garrick (1781) I. i. 17 That gross illiberality ^which often 
disgraces the instructions of modern i*stage criticks. X790 
Malone frej. to Shake. 1 . p. Iviii, The very few ‘stage 
directions which the old copies exhibit. 1858 Thacke- 
ray Virgin. I. xviL J30 But Lady Castclwood could not 
operate upon the said eyes then and there, like the bar- 
barous monsters in the stage-direction in King Lear. 1774 
Adam S.mith Let. 20 Sept, in J. Thomson Aj/i VV.Ctdten 

1 . 476 "Stage.doctors do not much excite the indignation of 
the faculty ;. more reputable quacks do. 1778 Johnson 
L. P., Fenton (1781) HI. ir4 They determined all to see 
the Merry Wives of Windsor..; and Fenton, asadiamatick 
poet, took them to the ‘stage door. 1885 Jero.ue On the 
Stage 26 The mere announcement of my name had no 
visible effect upon the stage-door keeper. 179s S. Rogers 
Words to be Sfoken by Mrs. Siddons 20 Every Woman 
studies ‘stage-effect. 1835 T. Mitchell Acharn. o/Aris- 
toih. 164 note. The Siroviel are here evidently introduced 
on the stage, as routes, characteristically habited. The same 
stage-effect occurs in the Equites, 1387-1395. 1861 Mavhew 

Load. Labour 1 1 1 . 142/1 Some of the young chays . .get the 
‘stage-fever and knocking in the knees. We ve had to 
shove them on to the scene. 1882 Ashton Aef. Lue Q. 
Anne II. 21 He caught stage fever, ran atvay from school., 
and joined the theatre at ^Dublin. 187B Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke Recoil. Writers yoo It proved to them that I •w'as 
not liable to ♦stage-fright. 1885 Jerome On the Siaee 
vlii, 72 Strange to say, 1 never exTOnenced stage-Jnght 
at any time, rSSy Smyth Settlors Word^bk. s. v. Brenv, 


A /stage-gangway for the accommodation of the ship- 
wrights, in conveying, .articles on board, 1677 W. Hub- 
HARD Narrative 11, (1865) 46 Coming too near the *Stage 
head, they presently found themselves in danger of a sur- 
prizal. 1638 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886} II. 55 
'i'iles for y* new '"Stagehouse. 1788 M. Cutler in Li/e^ 
etc. (x888) I. 431 Put up my horse at the stage-house in the 
street leading from Ordway*s Market to Powles Hook 
Ferry, a 1586 Sidney AfoL Poetrie (Arb.) 44 Perchance it 
is the Comick, whom naughtie Play-makers and ♦Stage- 
keepers, have iustly made odious. 1637 Shirley Example 
Prol., They..on xvhom, i* the Koman state, Some ill-looKcd 
stage-keepers, like Hetots, wait, With pipes for fasces. 
1910 EntycL Brit.y, 655/1 {Cement) There are al.so ♦stage 
kilns., which consist of two vertical shafts, one above the 
other, .connected by a horizontal channel. 1885 Pall Mall 
Gas. 15 May 5/x Mr. Jerome (in On the stage — and 
describes from a humorous point of view those lower levels 
of •stageland. 1893 N. Amer. Rev. Au^. 168 She had the 
convulsions which stageland arsenic 'brings on. 1561 T. 
Norton CalvirCs Inst. iv. 105 Leauing ♦siagelike pompes, 
which dasejl the eyes of the simple. 1694 F, Bracce Disc, 
Parables xiv. 466 A strange kind of humiliation, that . .does 
indeed look tooStage-Hke to be thought real by any dis- 
cerning man, 1589 Greene's Meftapkon In praise 

of Author, You witts that..striue to thunder froma ""Stage- 
mans throaie. 1887 Pall Mall Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/x The class 
of stagemen employed in such places as these [theatres]. 
184s Talfourd Vacat. Rambles I. 67 The departing race 
of Knglish stage-coachmen, who shed a half-genteel grace 
on the last days of English *stagemanship. 1847 L, Hunt 
Men^ Womeitt < 5 * E- (1876) 298 Lavinia Fenton sounds like a 
♦stage-name, a 1564 Becon Articles Ckr, Relig. xiv. Wks. 

II. 143 b, When thys Theatre or ♦stage place be once dis- 
solued, then is there nomore deseruyng of Crownes. 1902 
Sir E. Arnold xiv. in Delineator LX, 967 This 

Was scene and stage-place of the immortal story, 2850 
Dvce Marlowe's Whs. I. Introd. 17 note, Among the ♦stage- 
properties of the Lord AdmiraVs men we find * j. dragon in 
fostes *. 1863 Le Fanu Ho. by Churchyard 1 . x. 108 [He] 
viewed the wiglet with the eye of a stage-property man. 
1O83 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 234 *Stage Pumping, 
draining a mine by means of two or more pumps placed at 
diffcient levels, i860 READEi/A Commandm. Gx The copy- 
rights only of French authors, not the ♦stage-rights, were to 
be protected. Copyright is the sole and exclusive right of 
printing. Stage-right the sole and exclusive right of repre- 
sentalion on a public stage. 164* Milton Apot. Smect. 10 
Whom no le.sse then almost halfe the world could serve for 
♦stage roome toplaytheMimeln. 18x4 Scott Z.r/. in Loch- 
hart (1837) III. IX. 293 Reducing the knowledge I have ac- 
quired of the localities of the islands into scenery and stage- 
room for the ‘Lord of the Isles'. 2664 Power 
Pref. 18 Outside Fallacies ; like our “Stage'scencs, or Per- 
spectives, that shew things inwards, when they are but super- 
ficial paintings. 1822 Shelley /, i. 35 That stage-scene 
in which thou art Not a spectator but an actor, 1865 Kings- 
lf-y Hemv. xxvi, [A fire] breaking the bones of its prey with 
a horrible cracking uglier than all stage*scene glares. x888 
Century Mag. Feb. 544/a M. Sardou is a born *stagc-setter, 
X905 C, F. ICeary in Author 1 Feb. 145 There is no harm 
In M. Antoine's realism of ♦stage-setting. 1682 Mrs. Behn 
City Heiress 8 Our ♦Stage-smitten Youth fall In love with a 
woman for Acting finely. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Drcdll. xiL 
X37 He pushed iorwaro,..and, at the first ♦stage-stand, 
changed him [the horsej for a fresh one. 1838 Dickens 
Mem, Grimaldi i, The ♦stage-stricken young gentlemen 
who . . long to embrace the theatrical profession. 28x3 Scott 
Trierm. ii. li, Or ♦sta^e-struck Juliet may presume To 
choose this bower for tiring-room. 1761 Aim. Reg.,^ Chron. 
184 For robbing the Bath ♦stage waggon on the highway. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1 . 376 Heavy articles were, 
in ihe time of Charles the Second, generally conveyed from 
place to place by stage waggons. 2865 Miss Braddon 
Only a Clod II. i. 23 There were the usual number of dead 
pauses in the drama, technically known as * ♦stage-waits 
2865 Hotien's Slang Diet. 244 ^Stage-zokisper. 2883 
Howells Registers, in Harper's Mag.,^ Dec. 79/2 Miss 
Reed, in a stage-whisper. 1649 Milton Eikon.^ xix. 172 But 
the King and his Party. .Canonize one another into Heav’n j 
, .but, as was sayd before, ♦Stage-work will not dw it. 2829 
SportingMag.^Klll.zg^ThesinttdWuvitin principle of ‘any 
thing's good enough for stage-work*. 2898 Daily Nexus 
25 Oct. 8/5 Two large joists, .had been placed in position in 
the slagewotk. 29^ Macm. Mag, June 595 The musical 
comedy.. has wrought grave injury to all intelligent stage- 
work 2913 lllustr. Loud. News 22 Feb. 230/2 That 
happiest and liveliest of all Oscar Wilde’s stage-works. 
2883 Gresley Gloss. Coahmining 235 *Stage working, a 
system of working minerals by open hole in which the various 
beds are removed in steps or stages. 2820 Byron Mar, Pal, 
Pref., Were 1 capable of writing a play which could be 
deemed ♦stage-worthy. 2630 ♦Stage-wright [see Stager 3], 
2897 Tablet 18 Sept. 457 (Sbakespere) our greatest stage- 
wrigbl and philosopher. 

stage (st3d5), V. [f. Stage sb.) 

1 1 , tratis. To erect, baild. Obs. rarc~^. 

C2330 R. Brunne C/iwr, /F/irir (Rolls) 3090 Bruggesouer 
watres dlde he stage. 

2 . To furnish with a stage or staging ; in quots. 
with about. Now rare or Obs. f Also dbsol. or 
inir., to set up a platform or scaffolding. 

2506 Justs 0/ May ff June in Hazl. E. P, P, (1866) II. 
114 A lady fayre.. With seruauntes four® brought was into a 
place Staged about Whereon stodelordesand ladyes agrete 
route. 2526 Dunmow Churcksu. MS. If. 5 To purvay syce 
stufe as the workemen showlde nede, and to sett them 
a*worke, and helpe to stage. 2598 Stow Surv, 388 The 
great Hall, .was richly hanged with Arras, and Staged 
about on both sides. 1879 J. D. Long Virgils Mneid ix. 
690 A far-ouilooking tower, staged high about, Stood in 
the way. 

3 . To put (a person) into a play ; to satirize in 
drama; to represent (a character, .an incident) on 
the staged Sometimes in pbr, to stage to the crowd 
or show ', 

260X B. JoNSON Poetaster 111. tv. Death of Pluto, and you 
Stage mee, Stinkard ; your Mansions shall sweale for't; 


STAGE-COACH. 

j6o6 Shaks. Ant. ff CL iii. xiii. 30 Hye battel’d Casar will 
. . be Stag d to th’shew Against a Sworder. Ibid. v. ii at, 
ihe quicke Comedians- Extemporally will stage us i6m 
Middleton Five Gall, iv. viii. H 3, Gold. What if we fiS 
presented our full shapes In a. .maske? Prip. Some Poet 
must assist vs. Go. Poet? Youle take the direct line to 
‘1?,“° J- Tavlor (Water P.) Sufcciil 

PtagcUum C 6 b, Cudgeld and bastinadoed at the Court 
And Comically stag’de to make men sport. 2722 Southerne 
DisappoitUment iii. i, O ! may I be that hateful thing 
1 scorn I The commonj ridden cuckold of the Town, Stag’d 
to ^ , crowd on pubhek theatres. 2879 Swinburne Stud, 
^mks. (1880) 2^3 I he next two scenes, in which the battle of 
Poitiers is so inadequately * staged to the show*, G. 
WwDHAM Poems Shaks. Introd. 6x Jonson staged Marstoti 
m Every Man out of His Humour (1599), as Carlo Buffonc : 
— ‘ a public, scurrilous and profane jester *, 

b. fig. 

2603 Shaks. Meas./or M.\. i. 69 He priuilyaway: Iloue 
the people, But doe not like to stage me to their eyes. 
1784 Bage Barham Downs II. 4 Too long I had staged me 
to their eyes in these my true habiliments. 

c. To put (a play, etc.) upon the stage, 

2879 Pheatre Nov. 209 If an.. author.. permits a play of 
hU to be mounted and staged without his permission. 1887 
Pall Malt Gaz, 12 Sept. 5/2 As pretty a pastoral scene as 
has ever been staged, even at the Lyceum. 1894 Times 
xo Sept. 10/3 The piece is staged in the most sumptuous 
manner imaginable. 

f 4, To bring (a person) to trial for an offence 
(esp. before the ecclesiastical courts). Cf. Stage 
sb. 4 c. Const. with (an offence). Also_/^. Obs, 
2672 [R. Mac\Vakd] True Nonconf. 223 All the regard to 
the powers, whereof, .you. .boast, doth not here in the least 
restram you from staging these two Kings with us, as Mons- 
truous imposers. 2681 in J. H. Thomson Cloud 0/ Witnesses 
(1872) 129 , 1 [Isobel Alison : see quot. 1722] told them, If they 
had staged me, they might rememoer my name. 1682 
YowtMiinM.1. Diary Aug,, in Laxu's Mentor. (1818) 236 
note, Keppermlnshoo accused him of perjury. He was also 
staged with bribery. 2722 Wodrow Hist. Ck. Scot. (i8w) 

III. in. v. 275/2 upon the 17th of January, I find Isabel 
Alison. .and Marian Harvey ..staged for their lives before 
the justiciary.^ 2729 in Wodroxv's Corr. (1843) Hh 429 He 
thought Mr Simson was staged for heretical opinions. 

5 . To put (plants) on a stage; to exhibit (plants 
or other objects) at a show. Also absol. 

2850 Beck's Plorist 249 There were several useful flowers 
staged, but few novelties. 2882 F. Young Ev.Man hisoxvn 
Mech, § 9x0 For staging auriculas the distance between the 
rows of shelves need not be so great as for pelargoniums. 
1883 Coole Weekly Times 7 Sept. 8/2 With bolyhocks, he 
has taken first and second prizes evety lime be has staged 
them. 2897 C. T, C, Monthly Gaz. Jan. 24 A few silver- 
plated models were staged. 

6 . intr. To travel by stage or stage-coach; to 
travel by stages ; to journey over by stages ; also 
to stage it, 

2695 Phil. Trans, XIX. 144 This way.. we assented to, 
as more eligible, than.. to wander so far out of the Road, 
to have the same Ground to stage over again the next morn- 
ing, 2698 Fryer Ace, E, India 34 A Set of these 
Rascals [Coolies].. bait them generously shall stage it a 
Month together. 2723 [W. Darrell] Gentl. Instr. in. vi. 
(ed. 5) 420 [A traveller]. .learns the great Mystery of Foreign 
Governments;. .he stages (if 1 may say so) into Politicks, 
and rides Post into Business. 28x9 Coleridge Lett., Con- 
veys., etc. 1 . 19 Riding, driving, or staging to Londoru 2840 
Mrs. Trollope Widow Married xv, 1 wonder how the old 
lady came, whether she staged it, or posted? 2882 D. Pin- 
CEON Engineer's Holiday I, 228, I staged three miles from 
its terminus to Leadville. 

Stage, variant of Stag a. Obs. 

Stageable (st^’dgab’l), a. rare, [f. Stage v. 
-h -ABLE.] That can be put upon the stage. Hence 
Stageahl'llty. 

2907 Mod, Lang. Notes XXII. 225 {title) Thestageabilily 
of Garnier’s Tragedies. Ibid. 226 'i’he play is stageablc. 
t Sta-gean, a. nonce-wd. [f. Stage sb. + -an.] 
Appropriate to the stage. 

2600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 15 A stagean coun- 
tenance, as actors in the Pageant of a play. 

Stage-coaclx. [Stage sb, 9.] A coach that 
runs daily or on specified days between two places 
for the conveyance of passengers, parcels, etc. 

2658 Mercitrius PoUticus x Apr. 433 From the 26 day oi 
April 2658, there will continue to go Stage Coaches from the 
George Inn. 2666 Pepys Diary 26 Feb., Kate Joyce, m 
a stage-coach going towards London, called to me. x^x 
CowpER Reiirem. 492 And, if a shower approach, You find 
safe shelter in the next stage-coach, i^iz Examiner oZT>tc, 
827/2 A stage-coach, j usually carries six inside passengers, 
and is drawn by four horses. 2882 Bcsant & Rice Chafl- 
0/ PL (1883) I. iii. 17 We came to the roadside inn where 
the stage-coach changed horses. 

b. U.S. ?The name of a game in which the 
players scramble for new places. 

18512 Natiou (N. Y.) 34 Nov. 397/3 What happened on the 
demise of the Grand Prince resembled a game of ‘stage- 
coach ', with swords thrown in. 

C. atirib, 

1792 O'Keeffe Wild Oats ji. iii. They've got your name 
down to the ♦stage-coach book 2803 Censor 1 Mar. 27 
A ♦stage-coach conveyance. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xivi, The>' allowed me.. outside ♦stage-coach hire all the 
\vay. Penny Cycl. XII. 309/1 The horse of quick work, 
the ♦sta^e-coach horse and the poster. 2749 Smollett < 7 /* 
Bias H. iii. r 2 The clerk of a ♦stage-coach office registers 
those who take places. 

Hence Stage-coaching’ vbl. sb., the running or 
driving of stage-coaches (also allrib,) ; travelling 
by stage-coach. Stage-coachman, the driver (also 
f the proprietor) of a stage-coach. 
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X7S6-7 tr. KtysUr's Traz\ (1760) I. 349 The vetfanni, or 
stage-coachman, must. .not go out of the country without 
a pass. 1757 Ld. Mansfield in Burrow SettUuu Cases 
(1768) 11.424 This.. is no more than the Case of the Oxford 
Stage-Coachman’s Servant who gained a Settlement in 
Chipping.Wicomb. 183^ Dickens Iv, They.. wore 
M many clothes as possible, which is. .a stage-coachman’s 
idea of full dress. 2844 — Mart, Chxtz. xiii, A large stage- 
coaching establishment. 1856 Olmsted StaveStates ix. 547 
Partly by rail and partlybyrapid%stagc-coaching..I cros.sed 
the State. 1884 Sala yourn. South (1887) i. viii. loS The 
virtual stale of perfection to which English stage-co.aching 
bad attained. 

Staged (st^d 3 d), fpl, a. [f. Stage sb. and v, 

+ -ED. j 

1. + a. That acts on or as on a stage. Ohs, 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries xxi. 32 b, [This 
Histrionical Rhetorike] is yet obserued of some staged 
Freers [d scemcis aliquot fraterctiUs\, 1586 J. Hooker 
Giraldus' Hist. Irel. Pref, in Holinshedy But yet as a 
staged man can not alwaies dissemble and cloke himself, so 
this man, who [etc.]. 

b. Of a play : That is put upon the stage. 

190^ N. Howard Savonarola Scenes, The Author has., 
permitted himself a fuller development, both of Theme 
and Character, than the staged Drama would require. 

2 . Of a building : Having a series of floors or 
stories one above another. 

1884 W. Armstrong tr. G. Perrot d* C. Chipied Hist, Art 
Chaldea d* Assyria I. iv. 369 Herodotus declares plainly 
that it [f. e, the temple of Bel] was a staged tower. *885 
A thenaeum 21 Mar. 381/3 The lofty, staged towers of the 
Euphrates valley. .must have been glorious to behold. 

3. Of feathers : ? Arranged in order of length. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. I. 208 Wings with the five 
first feathers staged; the sixth or seventh longest. 

+ Sta’gfely, a, Ohs. rare, [f. Stage sb, + 
Resembling (that of) the stage. 

1656 Arti/. Handsom. 168 Nor may this be called an his- 
trionike parada, or siagely visard and hypoensie. 

Stage-manager. One whose office it is to 
superintend the production and performance of a 
play, and to regulate the arrangements of the stage. 
Also Jig, 

28x7 J. A. Williams Mem, Kemble 22 His appointment to 
thesituation of stage-manager., In 2788. 2837 Carlyle /V. 
Kei>, 1 . in, vii, The World shall see one other Historical Scene; 
and so singular a man as Lomenie de Brienne still the Stage- 
manager there. 2B85 Jerome On ikeSiage 35 , 1 don’t know 
why stage managers are always surly, but they are. 

Hence Stage-manaiferslilp, the post of stage- 
manager. So Staffe-manaffement, the business 
of a stage-manager. Stage-manag'e v, trans, to 
arrange with a view to stage effect. 

2827 Coleridge Lei, to J, Murray Lett. (2895) 667 Mr. 
Dlbdin. .was likewise removed from the stage.managership. 
2879 Theatre Nov, 209, I have never seen them sta^e- 
manage a play. Ibid,^ Sla^e-managemcnt. 2906 Daily 
Chron. 8 May 5/x The meeting was well stage-managed, 
care being taken to fill the front part of the hall with ticket* 
holders. 

Stage play, A dramatic performance; also, 
a dramatic composition adapted for representation 
on the stage, (Cf. Peay sb. 15.) 

* 5*3 More Rich. Ill (1883) 79 And in a stage play all the 
people know right wel that he that playeth the sowdayne, 
1$ percase a sowter. 2605-6 Act 3 yas. /, c-2i For the pre- 
venting and avoydingof the greate Abuse of the Holy Name 
of God in Stageplayes. .and such like. 2693 Dryden yu~ 
venal (1697) Ded. 79 Stace-Plays, which are all of one 
Action, and one continu’d Series of Action. 2843 Act 6^7 
Viet. c. 68 § 23 The Word * Stage-Play* shall be taken to 
include every Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, Opera, Burletta, 
Interlude, Melodrama, Pantomime, or other Entertainment 
of the Stage, or any Part thereof. 

b. Dramatic acting, play-acting. 

2872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 The contest was real, and 
not our present pantomimic stage-play. 

c. attrib. 

2829 Keats Otho i. ii, I do not personate The stage-play 
emperor to entrap applause. 2908 Stage Year Bk, 26 Many 
provincial theatres also have.. a stage play licence and a 
music and dancing licence. 

stage-player, = Plateb 4. 

2556 Hobv Courtier ii. (1561) M b, A noble Stagcpl.nler. . 
that,. would alwaies be the first to come furth to playe his 
parte, 26x7 Moryson liin. iii. 8 Rude Stage players, who 
..spend more time in putting on their apparrell, then in 
acting their Comedy. 2765 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) II. 624 
Tasks.. which seem needful only to qualify them for stage 
players. , 

Jig. 2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 150 In what point 
therfore wil these stageplaiers [ces basteleurs\ say that they 
follow the Apostles. 

Stage-playing. Playing on the stage as an 
actor ; play-acting, 

2597 in Studien XLIII. 345 Wheras yo^ highnes 

said Subiectes..haue of longe tyme vsed and professed the 
Arte of Stageplayinge. 2643 Baker Chron., yas. /, 15* 
Edward Allin. .having gotten his wealth by Stage-playing, 
converted it to this pious use. 1823J, Gillies 
Rhet, III. L 366 Stage-playing and' rhetorical elocution are 
things highly natural. 

Stager (st^’d.^aj). [f. Stage sb, + -er i. 

It is not wholly impossible that in the expression old 
stager (sense i below) the word may be ad. OF. estagier aji 
inhabitant, re.‘;ident (f. esiage Stage sbi\, or med.L. stagid^ 
rius (see StaciahyI) which is used in English monastic 
records (e.g. Cast. St. Augustine's, Canterbury, Henry 
Bradshaw Soc, Publ. XXIII) for an aged monk who was 
lodged perm.anently in the infirmary, Dcrivatjon from 
■ Stage d>. is, however, more probable, but the precise notion 
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seems difficult to determine. Tlie usual explanation that 
the theatrical stage ts alluded to (‘one who has been long 
on the stage of life ) finds no support in the x6ih and 27th c. 
examples; the primary sense may be that Indicated in the 
definition of sense 2, but this is supported only by a single 
quotation.] 

1. Old stager*, one who has become graduated or 
qualified by long experience ; one who has been 
long employed in an office, a profession, course of 
life, etc. ; a veteran, an old hand. Also occas. of 
animals. 


2570 Foxe a, ff III. (They] betooke tliem to 

theyr legges.. resembling in some part a spectacle not much 
vnlikc to the old stagers of Oxford, worse feared then hurt, 
when as the Church there was noj'sed to be on fier, 2577 
Coocz Heresback's Husb, iv. x8i They, .doo, .disdayne y* 
gouernment. .of the old Bee. .when the swarmes be great 
and lusty, and that the old stagers (orig. L. veteres\ are dis- 
posed to send ahro.idc their Colonies. 2648 Hevlin Relat. 
4- Observ, i, 10 It was w'orih obscr\'ing to sec how officiously 
some of the old Stagers took leave of the Publique Purse, 
before it came into Hucksters hands. 2665 M. Nedham 
Med. Medicinx The next Digestion.. the old Stagers 
will needs have to be in the Veines of the Mesenteric. 2669 
Hist, Pope's Nephezvs ii. (1673) 235 Tis a tedious thing to 
Princes Ministers, who are old Stagers in Councils and 
Affairs, to have to do W'ith raw, unexperienced Persons, 
rt 2734 North Lije Ld, Keeper Guilford (1742) 146 Some 
of the old Stagers of his Party told him plainly, he might 
take his Ease. 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 17 
A young Horse, though he be more subject to Diseases 
than an old hardened Stager. 2748 Cherterf. Lett, clxxiL 
(1792) II. 237 But here let me, as an old stager upon the 
theatre of the world, suggest one consideration to you. 
2786-89 Bentham Princ, Internat, Law Wks. 1843 II. 549 
True — but there arc young beginners as well as old stagers, 
2815 %c.0TiGiiy M. XXXV, You never come down to see your 
old acquaintance.. you would find most of the old stagers 
still stationary there. 2833 Marryat P. Simple xxx, I’m 
an old stager in the West Indies, and I'll let you into a 
secret. 2842 Prescott in Li/e Longjellow (tZas) 1 . 411 , 1 do 
not know that an old stager in authorship, liice you, cares 
for anybody's opinion. 2895 Scully Kafir Stories 269 My 
horse was a steady old stager, not at all given to shying, 
b. Hence stager sxm^Xy, and with other adjs., as 
cunning, sly. Also (rarely) young stager, one of 
small experience, a beginner. 

1664, Butler Htid.iut.sgj Quoth She, I’ve heard old 
cunning Stagers Say, Fools for Arguments use wagers. 
2687 Dryden I/tnd 4- P, iii. 497 *Tts true, some stagers of 
the wiser sort Made all these idle wonderments their sport. 
269a L’Estrance Fables Ixxxi, 79 At last, One Experienced 
Stager [a rnouse] that had Baffled Twenty Traps and Tricks 
Before, Discover’d the Plot. 2709 Swift Project Adv. 
Relig, Misc. (i?**) 290 The perl Pragmatical Demeanor of 
several young Stagers in Divinity. 2B36 J. Struthers 
Dyehmont iv. Poet. ^Vks. (1850) 11 . tot Where’s the sly 
stager Gizzy Rags? 

f 2. One who has attained a definite stage or rank 
in his profession. Obs, rare, 

2583 Execution for Treason And them to send. .under 
secret maskes,..with titles of Seminaries for some of the 
meaner sort, and of lesuites for the stagers and ranker sort. 
3, A Stage-player. Obs, exc. arch. 

2nd 3rd Blast Plays fe Theatres 111 As for those 
stagers. .are they not commonlie such kind of men In their 
conuersation^ as they are in profession? 2601 B. Jo.s'soN 
Poetaster i. li. What ? shall I baue my son a Stager now? 
an Enghle for Players? a Gull? a Rooke? a Shot-clog? 
Ibid, iii.iv, Suffer him net to droop, in prospectof a Player, 
a Rogue, a Stager. x6o* Dekker.S«/zV<?///. D i b, Thou 
borrowedst a gowne of Roscius the Stager,., and sentst it 
home lowsie, 2630 B. Jonson New Inn (1631) H 2 (y^/ 
Indign. Author), And safe in your stage-clothes, Dare quit, 
vpon your oathes. The stagers, and the stage-wrights too 
(your peeres) Of larding j'our large cares, 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt,<ap^ 1264 SganareIIc,,.That stager in the 
saint's correct costume. 

*1* 4. One who runs a stage or course. Obs, 

2638 Brathwait Bamabee's yrnl, iiL T 4, Thence to 
Towlerton, where those Stagers [Stadiodronii] Or Horse- 
coursers run for wagers. 1687 Norris Misc. 138 The An- 
tient Stager of the Day Has run his minutes out, and num- 
ber'd all his way. 

b. A Stage-coach or stage-coach horse. 

285* Tail's Mag. XIX. 656 The shock was so violent that 
the crazy stager, its conductor, its two horses and a single 
passenger rolled pell-mell in the.. road, 2858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Stager, a horse running in a stage carriage. 

Hence t Sta’geress Obs, rarg~^, a play-actress. 

1633 Prynne Histrio-nu 649 Hee w'ho bath married a 
strumpet, or a woman-actor or stageresse, cannot be an 
Elder, a Bishop, or Deacon. 

f Stagerite. joatlar. nonce~wd, [f. Stager 
-f-iTE; possibly with allusion to St.\gibite.] An 
inhabitant of ‘ Stageland 

x6o2 Dekker Satirom. G 4, Thou hast forgot how thou 
..took'st mad leronimoes to get seruice among the 

Mimickes ; and when the Stagerltcs banisht thee into the 
He of Dogs thou tura’dst Bandog. 

Sta^ery (stri’d^ori). £f. Stage sb, + -ery.] i 
E xhibition on the stage; stage arrangements or 
contrivances. 

2642 Milton ApoL Smeet. 9 [He] likening those grave 
controversies to a piece of Siagery, or Scenc-worke where 
his o^vne Remonstrant whether in Buskin or Sock must of 
all right be counted the chiefc Phaycr. ^ 1886 Hardy Mayor 
Casterbr. I. i. 22 To watch it was like looking at some 
grand feat of stagery from a darkened auditoriuriL 

Stages e (st^*(l5/*z), ff. Stage j&. + -ese.j The 
‘dialect' peculiar to the stage. 

1876 y/wj 6 Jan. 22/3 Such phrases as,.*Iw’ouId have 
speech with thee*. .may. .be described as accepted stagese, 
2882 Pall Mall Gaz. 6 Dec. 4 The rest mopping .'md mowing 
in what was not to be called English but rather stagese. 


STAGGER. 

Stagey, Stageyness : see Stagy, Staginess. 

staggard (sts-giid). arc/i. Also 5 stagard, 
6-7 staggerd, 7 staggarde, 9 staggart. [f. Stag 

s6A + -AED.] 

1. A stag in its fourth year. 

ciM Jiras/rrrf Caw; (MS. Digby .82) ii, be first yere 
pat thei be talfede, )>ei be ycalle a calfe.., [4 iiib yere a 
Stagard. Ibid, xxii. An hynde commonlyche bathe hir 
traces more holowe J^enne a staggard or a stagge. 2576 
Turberv, Venerie 235 An hart is called the firste yeare a 
Calfe, the seconde a Brocket, the thirde a spayde, the fourth 
a Staggerd the fifth a stagge. 2782 Eli’hinston /I/ar/ra/ 
I. n. XXXI. 26 The staggard [L. errz'/j champs the golden bit. 
2847 Marryat Childr. N. Foiest iv, A stag is called a 
brocket until he is three years old ; at four years he is 
n staggart- 2859 'Todd's Cycl. Anat, V. 517/2 At this stage 
tfj-Y' deerj is Styled a ‘ staggard ’. 2892 Conan Doyle 
ivlute Company iii, A lordly red staggard walked daintily 
out from among the tree-trunks. 

+ 2. A swan (? above one year old). Obs. rard~^. 

1619 in Coates Reading (1802) 59 Swans.. the signetts at 
4s. 6d. a-piece, and the staggards at 6r. a-piece. 

Staggard, -arth, dial. var. ff. Stack-garth. 

Stagged (stKgd), a. 

= Stag-headed a. 2. 


[f. Stag sb. -j- -ed 2.] 


2891 Pall Mall Caz. 20 Oct. 6/3 One or two ‘old stagers ‘ 
are no doubt decrepit, but, inasmuch as none are ‘stagged’ 
in the branches, their vitality cannot be seriously impaired. 

Staggeeu (stjegrn). Anglo-Irish, [f. Stag 
sbl^ (sense 2 ) + Irish -/;/ dim. suffix.] A colt. 

2899 Somerville & Ross Irish R. M. 113 Is it that little 
staggeen from the mountains? 

Stagger (sta:*g3i), sb.^ [f. Stagger vi\ 

L An act of staggering ; a tottering or reeling 
motion of the body as if about to fall, as through 
feebleness, tripping, giddiness or intoxication. 

2600 Roivxands Lett. Humours Blood ii. 8 Thus doth 
Sir Launcelot in his drunken stagger, Sweare, curse, & 
raile, threaten, protest, and swagger. 26x5 T. Adams Sacrif. 
'Thankf, 26 Their trepidations are more shaking then cold 
Ague-filtes; their staggers worse then a Drunkards. 2816 
J. Scott Vis. Paris Pref.(ed.s;38 This throne has tumbled 
dow'n like rotten wood under her stagger and fall. 2842 
Lover Handy Andy v, Making a sloping stagger toward 
the wall, [he] contrived by its support to scramble his way 
to the door. 2M2 Sala Snip.Chandlerlv. 72 The individual 
..adv.inced with a motion that alternated between a reel 
and a stagger, far more resembling that of a drunken man 
than of a labouring ship. 

transf. 2599 B. Tosson Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, He hobbles 
too much.— 'Xis call’d your court-staggers, sir. 

b. fg. (Cf. Stagger v. 2.) 

260X Shaks. Alls Well ii. iii. 270 , 1 will throw thee from 
my care for euer Into the staggers, and the carelesse lapse 
of youth and ignorance. 2642 D. Rogers Naaman 233 
The ignorance of this ^causes the soule to bee in as deep a 
stagger after Christ is revealed, as it ^ was before. 2782 
Paine Let. Abbi Raynal^ (1791) 55 Without shewing the 
least stagger In their fortitude. x86e J. Eadib Galat. 70 
The unbelief ascribed to Peter and Thomas was a momen- 
tary stagger. 

2. pi. (const, as singl) Used as a name for various 
diseases affecting domestic animals, of which a 
staggering gait is a symptom. Also with various 
defining words, indicating the characteristics or the 
supposed cause of the disease, e.g. blind, gt'ass, 
mad, sleepy, stomach staggers, Cf. Staveb sb. 

Thestaggers in sheep Is caused by the presence of a hydatid 
{Ccemints, the larva of a tapeworm) in the brain. 

sSljOooczHeresbach'sHusb.ni, 134 If he [a bullock] haue 
the staggers, he wyl looke very red about the ey«. 1596 
Mascall Bk. Cattetl, Hogges 277 For the staggars in a hog. 
2628 Wither Brit, Rememb. vm. 820 Some sheep, .get the 
staggers ; some the scab. 2667 Pepys Diary 18 Aug., One of 
our coach-horses fell sick of the staggers, so as he was ready 
to fall down, ax^zz Lisle Hush. (1757) 413 The long-legged 
hogs, as it were double-jointed at the knee, are of a breed 
suQect to the staggers, 2737 Bracken Farriery Imlr. (1757) 
II. 279 A sort of Frenzy, resembling the Mad-staggers. 1753 
Bartlet Genii. Farriery ix. 77 Farriers generally include 
all distempers of the head under two general denominations, 
viz. Staggers, and Convulsions. 2832 Youatt Horse vi. 
(1847} 113 The attack is usually sudden — the horse U dull, 
lethargic, and almost as comatose as in stomach-staggers. 
2B43 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. II. 1. xv. 72 Three of them 
[horses] were seized with the staggers, and. .fell down dead, 
1847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 130/2 Inflammation ol the brain, 
phrensy, mad staggers or sough (phreniiis), and apoplexy. 
2849 D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 41 A corre- 
spondent in the London Agricultural Gazette, .admits, that, 
..he had ‘never brought but two to be a’most hens’, 
and that they took the megrims (staggers,) and died. 1858 
J. Hogg Microsc. 11. hi. (ed. 3) 441 If a lamb is the subject 
of a feeding experiment with Txnia .within a fort- 

night symptoms of a disease known as ‘staggers 'are mani- 
fested. 2860 E. Mayhew Horse Doctor 
2 868 Rep. II, S, Commissioner A grie. (i869)4iPhnd ® 
has been somewhat fata! In the south and west. 

Robertson Equine Med. 382 Grass stagge^ 1897 ail- 
butt's Syst. Med. II. 1106 The allied org.mism Corn urus, 
which produces the * gid ’ or ‘ staggers , 

h, allusively. {To have) the staggers-, inability 
to walk steadily, v . m,. 

2599 Porter Angr:,^ Wont. Abington 
[the^utler] hath got a horses desease, namelj ,,6^^his 
1603 Dekker ivinderf Yr. Wks. (Grosart) I. 136 

setter.vp of Molt-m.n, boins IroabW 

Ml into th=_ soircsomc ^fR«leUt talb got tifo staggers! 

Heere s a giddie world, it Hie Muher (litle-p.) . 

Be”nBl''M 5 ig:r.ocuVeihe-’&I.ish^^^^^ 

.»,t^T..e,.«i;«,..P.-m5nmesofourTim_cs. x6»i J. zavlor 


("Ya"er*pT"rJf I’om^wi.h 
EvoVlah" 1683 IjJsvan Di:c. lluild. Ho. God \S\^ 
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STAGGER, 


i8s3 11. 582/1 Let them but feel your pulse, and they will 
tell You quickly whether you are sick or well. Have you 
the staggers? They can help you there. i8ox Sir T. 
Munro in Gleig Life ix« (1849) 165 It has given me the 
staggers, for I often reel when I get up as if 1 were drunk. 
1837 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Mein* (1897) I. 159 A 
nervous, morbidly-irritable man.,stark*spoiIed with the 
staggers of a mis-managed imagination. 

3 . diaL and slang. (See quots.) 

x88o Antrim Down Gloss,^ Stagger^ an attempt. 1887 
I, K. Funk in N, Y. Voice (Extra) 1 Sept., It is a temper- 
ance party between drinks, and it makes a stagger at 
temperance reform, 1895 Funk's Stand, Dict,^ Stagger 
(Telegrapher’s Slang), a guess at an illegible word in a tele- 
gram. 1900 A. M«1 LROY Lone Craig-Linnie Burn iii, 30 
They gave their consent to the marriage, remarking to the 
neighbours that ‘Oor Bessie’s makin’ a wunnerfu* stagger *. 

4 . attrib. stagger-bush U.S,^ the shrub Andro- 
meda mariana, supposed to give the staggers to 
sheep ; stagger-grass, ‘ the atamasco-lily, Zephy- 
ranthes Atamasco : so called as supposed to cause 
staggers in horses’ {Cent, Diet, 1891); stagger- 
juice Austral, slang, strong drink ; stagger-weed 
(see quot.) ; staggerwort, the ragwort, Senecio 
Jacohxa, supposed to cure staggers in horses. 

1847 Darlington Arner. JVeeds (i860) 2x3 A[ndromeda] 
il/hr/rt«^r...*Slagger*bush.,.The farmers. .allege that it is 
injurious to sheep, when the leaves are eaten by them,— 
producing a disease called the staggers. 1907 A. Mac- 
donald In Land of Peart ^ Gold 22 Ixjr ! Boss I if we 
didn’t drink the •stagger-juice no one would. 1855 Dung- 
LXSON Afed. Lex., •Staggerweed, Delphinium. 1597 Ge- 
RARDE Herbal ii. xxvi. 219 The countrey people do call it 
\yacohed\ ’’‘Stagger woort, and Stauerwoort, and also Rag- 
woorte. i66s Lovell Herbal (ed. 2) 415 Stagger wort or 
Stanner wort, see Rag wort. 

t Sta’gger, sb"^ dial. Obs. [? Connected with 
Stake sb.^ ; but cf. Stavek.] (See qnot. 1870.) 

1739 Tull Horse-hoeiug Husb. i, (1762) 5 note. This Witch- 
Elm is a very old decay'd Stump, which is here called a 
Staggar. 1793 Bailiff's Diary 13 Dec. in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Ivord’bk. 408 Began to repair our fences, which 
is much wanted. Bought a load of staggers from Nuttrec 
Bank to put in barren gapes. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, 
Word-bk., Staggers, strong, well-grown thorn-bushes, holly- 
bushes, &C.,— cropped for hedgerow purposes— taken up by 
the roots and replanted, sometimes to make a new fence, 
but more frequently to fill up gaps in an old one, 

stagger, sb.^ [f. Stag ji.i + .eu l.] One who 
hnnts stags ; pi. a pack of staghounds. 

x86s Dublin Univ, Mag, II, ig To wind up the season 
with a day or two after the ‘staggers*. 1894 Astlev^^j 
Years Li/e 1. 1x3 The ‘Surrey staggers* always met within 
ea^ reach. 

Sta’gger, sb.^ slang, [f. Stag z».3 + -er i.] 

1859 Hotten's Slang Diei,^ Stagger, one who Ioom out, 
or watches. 

; Stagger (sUe'gsi), v. Also 6 stagar, 6-7 
stager, staggar, (8 staggir), [Altered form of 
Staokerz/. Cf. early mod.Flem. staggeren (Kilian), 
Du. staggelen to stagger, G. staggeln to stammer.] 
I. Intransitive uses. 

L Of a person or animal ; To sway involuntarily 
from side to side when trying to stand or walk 
erect j to totter or Teel as if about to fall j to walk 
with a swaying movement of the body and un- 
steady and devious steps, as from weakness, giddi- 
ness, intoxication, or the carrying of a heavy 
burden. Often with adv. or phrase indicating the 
direction of movement. 

In mod. use alv.'ays implying more or less movement from 
the spot; formerly this notion was sometimes absent: cf. 
sense 3. 

1530 Palscr. 732/1 Ar you nat a shamed to staggar thus 
as you go by the streles. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Eunuch, II. iii. 133 He comes running to me. .ver}' crooked, 
staggering and stammering for age. x6oa Fairfax Tasso 
XII. Ixxx, Thither he staggred, reeling to and froe. x6ix 
Bible yobfn. 25 Heemaketh them to stagger like a drunken 
man. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 282 A wounded and 
halfe-dead Souldier..comming staggering as it were to 
begge his Hfe.^ 1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise of Deg- 
gery C x b, Drinke That neuer makes men stagger, reel© and 
winke. CX730 Ramsay Vision xix, Staggirrand, and swag- 
pirrand. They stoyter hame to sleip. x8io Craboe Borough. 
\. 286 The tippling sailor, staggering home. x86o T^tjdall 
Glac, I. XXV. 191 He. .staggered like a drunken man, and 
fell upon the snow. x886 G. R. Sims Ring o' Bells ProL 3 
A young woman . .staggered towards the landlady, and then 
fell down in a swoon, 

b, said of the legs or feet. ' ■ 

1665 Boyle Occas. Refl, iv. xviii. (1848) 277 My Head 
began to grow giddy, and my Leggs to stagger towards the 
River, 1828 Lvtton Pelham Ixv, His feet staggered as 
he approached us. 

e. In figurative context 

*579 J« Field tr. CalvitCs 4 Serm, i. lob, For without 
this, man cannot come directly to God: but they stagger 
& reele, not knowing which way to tume themselues. 1598 
Florio Diet, Ep. Ded. 3, 1 haue scene the best, yea natural! 
Italians, not onely stagger, but euen sticke fast in the myre. 
1653 Bp. Hall Height Eloquence p. xix, Great minds in 
their declination stagger into Fabling. 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev, II. V. V, The thing which the King’s Government did 
do was to stagger distractedly from contradiction to contra- 
diction. x86o Emerson Cond, Life, WorshiS Wks. (Bohn) 
II..397 The churches stagger backward to the mummeries 
of the dark ages. 1887 L. J. Jennings Gladstone Iii. 93 
The * greatest of orators * had once more staggered into a 
war which he was impotent to conduct. 

d. As the result of a blow or encounter, or of 
canning a heavy load. Const, under, lit, tivAfig, 


X547 Boorde Brev, Health 11. (1557) 6 b, Gyue that knaue 
or drabbe a phylyp with a club that they do stagger at it. 
<2x548 HALLC/tFtfM., Hen. VlII, 49b, The duke. .with the 
but ende of the spere strake the Almayne that he staggared. 
1682 Bunyan Holy IVar 164 For the grace, the benefit., 
was sudden, glorious, and so big, that they were not able 
without staggering to stand up under it. 1707 Addison 
Pres. Slate War r 14 The enemy staggers; if you follow 
your blow, he falls at your feet ; but if you allow him 
r«pite, he will recover bis strength. 1752 Fielding Amelia 
44 Without use and experience, the strongest minds and 
bodies both will stagger under a weight which habit 
might render easy and even contemptible. 1759 Ann. 
Reg, 48/r This stroke, under which he was yet staggering. 
176X Hume Hist. Eng, Ixxi. (1806} V. 299 Tne, .King, who 
was already staggering with the violent shocks which he 
had received. 1823 Scott Quentin D, x, The first impulse 
of his surprise was to free^ his harquebuss by a violent 
exertion, which made the King stagger backward into the 
hall. 1850 R. G. Gumming Hunters Life S. Afr. (1002) 
62/2 The eland staggered for a moment, and subsided in 
the dusL X863 Geo. Eliot Romola (1880) II. it. iL 25 He 
had staggered under the weight of the thrust. 1874 E 
Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. x. 368 The bearers 
stagger under the heavy coffin and cry for help. 1896 
Baden-Powell Maiabele Campaign xii, Finding that their 
horses were but staggering on under them. 

e. transf. Of a ship : To move unsteadily and 
with difficulty ; esp. under ^ press of sail. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv, With as much sail as 
she could stagger under. 2853 Kane Grtnnell Exp, xxiii. 
(1856) 184 We are staggering along under all sail. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Staggering under it, a shipB 
labouring under as much canvas as she can bear. 1872 
Blackie Lays Highl, 9 The wherry staggered through the 
fretted deep. 1890 Conan Doyle White Companyx.s\\, The 
cog, battered and torn and well-nigh water-logged, staggered 
in for this haven of refuge. 

f. Of the senses : To become unsteady, rare. 

1826 Hood Fairy 7Vr/e 117 The change was quite amazing; 

It made her senses stagger for a minute. 1846 Landor 
Ima^. Conv., Galileo, Milton 4- Dominican (1891) IV. 384 
My sight staggers; the walls shake ; he must be-^o angels 
ever come hither f 

fg. To ‘stumble’ or blunder Into (a place). 

1803 J[. Bristed Pedestrian Tour II. 518 The lady soon 
gave us to understand, that we had staggered into a bagnio. 

2 . fig. To begin to doubt or waver in an argu- 
ment, opinion, or purpose; to become lessconfident 
or determined ; to hesitate or waver at. Now rare, 

*533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk, iv. vni. Wks. xii2/r Then 
the disciples .and apostles.. must nedes haue woondered, 
stonned, and staggered, and haue been more inqutsitiue 
therin then they were. 1582 N. T. (Rheims) Matt. xxi. cx 
If you shal haue faith, and stagger not. 1593 Bilson Govt, 
Christ's Ch. 96 They , .caused the strong to sugger at the 
truth of Paules doctrine. 1628 PrynneC^/zt. Cozens 40 Wee 
need not doubt norstagerat tbisConclusioa X634S1RT. Her- 
bert 'Trap. 158 Mahomet promised them^bis second glorious 
comming after a thousand yearcs, which they seriously 
lately looking for, and seeing themselues guld by such cre- 
dulity began to stagger. 1738 J. Fisher Inestimable Value 
Dtv, Truth (1803) 46 They who once begin to stagger are 
at the next Door to Apostasy. *837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1, 
IV. i, Tlicy stagger at the Double Representation, at the 
Vote by Head. 1883 J. Gilmour Mongols xvii. 202 A 
Buddhist. -seems to stagger at the idea of a bell to the 
duration of which no peri^ is assigned. 

fb. in, about. Also with clause. Ohs. 

• *SSS Bonner Homilies 62 No appearaunce of reason to y* 
contrary thereof, sboulde cause vs once to doute or stagger 
in any part of the same, 1570-15 Lambaroe Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 486 Of latter ycers there bath beene some strong 
opposition, and seeing that now at this day some doe incline, 
and others doe stagger therein, I (etc], 1603 Shaks. Ateas, 
for Af. i, ii. i6g Whether the Tirranny be in his place, Or 
in his Eminence that fills it vp 1 stagger in. 1606 Wotton 
in Life ^ Lett, (1907) I. 353 A. .letter, .which I dare not 
adventure by the ordinary post ; and I must confess I am 
at the present somewhat staggering whether I shall send it 
by an especial messenger. 16x9 Hieron Penance for Sin 
xii. Wks. 11. xg4 To stagger about either of which, is no 
little sinne. 16^ D. Rogers Naaman 6, I stagger much 
about this opinion. 1648 Gage West Ind. 1 The people 
should not stagger in any lawfull doubts. x686 tr. Chardin's 
Coranat. Solyman 100 They began to stagger in their 
Answers. 

c. of purpose, opinion, faith, etc. 

16x7 Moryson liin, 11. 64 Seeing no reason, why the 
Counsels of the warre should stagger upon his wcl or ill 
doing. 167s Alachiavelir s Prince vi. (Rlldg.) 40 Their 
faith oegins to stagger. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Atonrtray Fam. 
IV. 204 Lady Bingfield's opinion staggered — she felt quite 
bewildered. x8x3 Shelley Q, Alab i. 267 At whose im- 
mensity Even soaring fancy staggers. 

' 3 . Of an army, line of battle, etc. : To waver, 
become unsteady, give way. 

1544 Betkam Precepts War i. Ixv. Divb, To succour 
those companyes yt begynne to stagger and faynte. a x66o 
Coniemp. Hisi.^ Irel. (Ir. Archaiol. Soc.) I. 155 Caustnge 
the bould cncmieto stager. 1719 De FozCrusoeix. (Globe) 
568 The Chineses, our Guard on the Front, ‘..who had mlkjd 
so big the Day before, began to stagger. 2829 (implied m 
Staggered//}/. <r.] 

4 . Of a material thing : To sway or rock from 
side to side ; to shake, rock, or swing violently ; 
to totter. 

1530 Palsgr. 731/2 This house sta^gareth with every 
wynde. x6xx Bible Ps. xeix. r He sitteth betweene the 
Cnerubtms, let the earth be mooued [marg. Hebr. stagger]. ; 
*633 P- FLETCUEnPurple 1st. iv, vii, Hersteddy race Staggers | 
awhile, at length flies back apace. 2652 Crashaw Carmen 
Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) 252 When starres themselves shall 
stagger. x68i'Wittie Sutv. Heavens ii^The Earth is so 
firmly establlsht..in its proper place, that it cannot stagger. 
1851 Loncf. Golden Leg. t, Beneath me I can feeFXhe 
great earth stagger and reel. 


+ 6. To stammer or falter in speaking. Crf 
Stacker v. 2,) Obs, ^ 

*585-98 (see Staggering vbl, sb.] 

n. Transitive uses. 

6, To cause (a person or animal) to reel or totter 

esp. from a blow. ^ 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. 110 That hand shall bume in 
neuer-quenching fire, Tha^ staggers thus my person, c 1611 
Chapman ///a<tv. 290 It staggerd him vpon his knees, and 
made th Heroe stay His strooke-blind temples on his hand 
his elbow on the earth. 1740 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. x 
Jones was a little staggered oy the blow, which came some^ 
what unexpectedly. 2750 Carte Hist, Eng, II. 474 Eustace 
de Ribaumont.. staggered him twice with the force of his 
*838 Marryat Japhet xlv, T received a blow on 
the head from behind, which staggered me. 2863 \V. d 
Baldwin Afr, Huntiug\\\\.m Mysecond barrel staggered 
him, and ,in fifty yards he fell. 2872 Tennyson Gareth 4 
Lynetie ^30, I have stagger’d thy strong Gawain in a tilt 
For pastime.^ 2879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes (1886)114 
It was a furious windy morning.. and I wandered until 
dinner.. sorely staggered and beaten up by the gale, 
b. transf, and fig, 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i, I could not thus run 
mad, As one confounded in a maze of mischiefe, Staggerd, 
Starke feld with brusing stroke of chance. 2647 Lilly Chr, 
Astrol. To Rdr. That yeer which afllicts me will stagger 
a Monarch and Kingdome. a 2712 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 2721 III. 327 Both with like sensual Pleasure eat their 
Fill, Intoxicating Mind, and staggering Will. 2822 Shelley 
Tri, Life ipj Then like one who with the weight Of his 
own words is staggered, wearily He paused. 2872 Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav. Ps. Ixxv. 6 That cup of spiced wine of ven- 
geance, one draft of which shall stagger all his foes. 

7 . fig, a. To bewilder, perplex, nonplus; to 
render helpless by a shock of amazement (or occas, 
horror). In passive, to be perplexed or astonished at, 

2556 T. Heywood Sp. Sf Flie Ixi. 81 Spiders harts it so 
perst, That it stagard and stonide all that hole bend. 1613 
Shaks. Hen, VI If ii. iv. 2x2 The question did at first so 
stagger me, ..that (etc.]. 2653 'KtMESE'i Astrol, Restored 
208 It hath staggered the learnedst Writers in Divinity. 
a 2700 Evelyn Diary 6 Dec. 1680, The consideration of this 
and some other circumstances began to stagger me. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 117 f 8 Sir Roger was several times 
staggered with the Reports that had been brought him con- 
cerning this old Woman, 2737 Fielding Hist. Reg. 1. i, 
1 am a little stagger’d at the name of your piece, 2760-72 
H. Brooke Foot ofQual. (1809) III. 38 This last argument 
staggered me. 2787 Mme. D'Arblay Diary j 6 Feb., He 
was staggered by this question. 2B15 J. Cormack Ahol. 
Fern, Infanticide Cuzerat viii. 121 The first aspect of the 
difficulties.. was such as might be allowed to stagger the 
stoutest heart. 2865 Dickens Mut, Fr, 1. viii, ‘Well!’ 
said Mr. Boffin a little staggered. 2883 Sir T. Martin 
Ld, Lyndhnrst xi. 298 The Ministry were for the moment 
staggered by the magnitude of their defeat. 29x3 Sir T. 
Barlow in Times q Aug. 8/2 We are staggered by the,, 
calculated audacity of our brethren when sinuses of the skull 
are drained, cerebral abscesses evacuated, fete.]. 

b. To shake the stability of (a counlry, a con- 
dition of things). 

2623-28 Daniel Coll, Hist. Eng. Wks. (Grosart) IV, 298 
The report of Roberts returning from the Holy wanres.. 
might be noysed abroad to stap^ger the State. 2656 Heylin 
Two Journ. France 75 She will rather choose to leave her 
fine house uninhabited. .then give the least opportunity to 
stagger lier greatnesse. 2657 in Burton's Diary (1828) II. 
41 Nor would I have any man’s estate to be staggered or 
shaken by it. 2769 Robertson Chas, V, III. yiii. 70 Such 
events. .soon occurred, as staggered the credit which ihe 
Protestants had given to the Emperor’s declarations. 2884 
N. Amer. Rev. Dec. 525 Then strikes and lock-outs occur, 
which stagger the prosperity, not of the business merely, 
but of the state. 2889 Stevenson Edinburgh 19 A dash that 
staggered Scotland to the heart. 

. c. Phrase, To stagger belief ; to be incredible. 

2756 Burke Vind Nat, Soc, Wks. I. 30 Which shocks our 
humanly, and almost staggers our belief. ^ 2796 Morse 
Amer, Geog, I, 758 A scene of barbarity, .which shocks the 
human mind and almost staggers belief. xSoz-xa Bentham 
Ration, Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 555 note. The technical 
system presents, .enough to stagger belief. 2837 Whittock 
Bk. Trades (2842) 4op (Soap Boiler) Such matters have been 
introduced to the Boilers as almost ‘staggered * belief. 

d. To shake, unsettle, cause to waver or falter 
(a person’s faith, opinion, purpose, etc.). 

26x7 Fletcher Valentinian in. i, AEctus. I have seen 
enough to stagger my obedience. 26^9 Rushvv. Atst- 
Collect. I. 240 The notice of a sharp Petition against Popish 
Recusants. .did a little stagger his Resolution. 2704 Trai’? 
Abra-Alnli iir. i. 1294 Your good Opinion of my Truth 
stagger’d E’er j'ou knewall. 2732 ViV.Rvx.'LEsSerm.S.P.G, 
Wks. III. 246 The prevailing torrent of Infidelity, which 
staggers the faith of some. 2823 Scott Quentin D, xxi, 
His courage was not staggered, even for an instant. 2857 
Maurice Epist, St. John xiii. 204 Do not let this stagger 
your faith. ^ 

e. To cause (a person) to falter or waver {in his 
faith or purpose). 

2627 in Crl, <5- Times Chas. I {1848) I. 268 My Lord of 
Holland.. hath been a little^sta^gercd in the resolution of 
his journey. 2645 Chas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett, Scr. 

318 It nowals staggar.s mein that good opinion which I have 
ever had of j’ou.^ 2667 Pefys Diary 26 Mar., UTie Judge 
..did stagger us in our hopes, so as to make us despair of 
the success, xqo^ Adoiscn Tatter No. xo8 f 4 The 
began to establish a new religion in the family. . ; in 
he succeeded so well, that he had. .staggered his eldest 
sister. 2746 Francis .tr. Horace, Sat, il v. 128 Whom all 
the Suitors amorously strove, In vain, to .stagger in her 
plighted Love. X79X 'Gambado* Ann. Horsem. ix. (1809) 
105, 1 am a good deal stagger’d in my belief, and dare not, 
at present, make public my opinion. 2825 Scott Talism. 
XV, Richard.. was once more staggered in his purpose by 
the dauntless determination of the criminal. 2848 G allenca 
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Italy (1851) s^x The hlng and his advisers were not staggered 
in their ArarliKc resolution. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Evg, vi. 
n. 92 One of his parishioners who had been staggered by 
the arguments of Kotnan Catholic theologians. 

i* f. To cause to waver or fall from or into. Obs. 

1658 WoMOCK Exam, Tilenus 14 And if they be not drunk 
with.. strong drink, they think *tis no matter though the 
spirit of pride and disobedience stagger them into any 
schisme or hcresie. 1679 Established Test 7 Many were 
recalled whom the fear of Persecution had staggered from 
the Romish Religion. 

t g. To throw doubt upon (a doctrine). Obs. 
1646 Sir T. Browse /V rrrt/. I. x. 42 He..staggereth 
the immortality of the soul. x8^ Lajid EUa Ser. it. 
Barrenriess Mad. Arl, Thc paintings, .of a modem artist, 
have been urged as objections to the theory of our motto. 
They are of a character, we confess, to stagger it. 

+ h. To bring to nought, confound (plots, 
counsels), Obs. 

1629 N. Carpenter Aehito/hel u. (1640) 6g They would 
have heard the Lord often threatening. .to stagger the 
counsel! of the wicked. iCS^Eand.Gaz. iSs6/s Herebythe 
Machivilian contrivances of tmbitter'd,en't'enom*d MabCon- 
tents..are Providentially detected, stagger’d, [ctc.1. 

8 . To cause to waver, throw into confusion (a 
line or body of troops). 

17*1 De Fo^ bfem. Cavalier (1S40) 178 He broke through 
the first line, and staggered the second. 2726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round l^orld 262 This unexpected warm reception 
staggered a gr^t many of my men. 2775 Ann, Reg.^ Hist. 
Europe 134* The king’s forces seem to nave been unusually 
staggered in this attack. 2778 Cook t^oy. iv. iu. (1784) 
II. 331 At this they were so much staggered, that they 
plainly discovered their ignorance of the effect of fire-arms. 

9. Mcch. To arrange in zig-zag order, or in posi- 
tions alternately on the one side and the other of a 
median line. (See also quot. 1902 .) 

sZs6 Patent Office Specif. Na 1560 The other wheel on the 
shaft in question (staggered with the relation to the first 
wheel) closes a circuit through one of the two pairs of 
electro-magnets which work tne indicator. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mec/uj Stagger^ to set spokes in a hub so that they 
are alternately on the respective sides of a median line, in 
order to ^ve them a broader base, and a consequently 
greater stiffness to the wheel against lateral strain, xjot 
Sturgis Diet. Archil. III. 593 Stagger (v.), to arrange in 
alternate order... By extension, to dispose floors so that 
each one is not continuous throughout the building, but so 
that they are arranged in two or more vertical senes, each 
with its own independent system of heights. 29x3 
J. B. Bishop Panama Gateway v. vL 382 The lamps are 
staggered so as to illuminate both lock chambers. 

Hence Sta*ggered ppl, a. in senses of the verb. 
x6zz MALYN’ESyfrtr. LavrMerc/i. 434 Somecannot choose 
to become wcake in faith, staggard or desperate, when 
there is no man to speake a word of comfort in due season. 
2829 Scott Anne o/G. xxxvi, A stately form, conspicuous 
in uie front of the staggered column, raised up the fallen 
banner. 2875 Knight Did. Mech., Staggered IVkeely one 
whose spokes are set in and out alternately where they 
enter the hub. 2905 J. Horncb Tools Engineers 143 The 
tool is of the notched, or staggered tj'pe. 29x2 Btackw. 
Mag. July 29/2 l*here was a staggered silence. 
Staggerd, obs. form of Staggard, 

Staggerer (stce'garaj). [f. Stagger z'. + -er1,] 

1. One who staggers, lit. andy^; 

2552 Huloet, Staggerer, Utubalor. 2597 J. Pay.se Royal 
Exch. 17 These s^ggerers. .do call Gods providensand his 
regiment over all into question. <*26330. Herbert Jacula 
Prudentum 5x7 The Lame goes as farre as your staggerer, 
2642 D. Rogers Naaman gz Let me abborre to play 
the timeserver,.. staggerer, and revolter from Gods way. 

2. Something that causes one to stagger ; fff. a 
disconcerting incident, an argument admitting of 
no reply, etc. 

1832 Marryat H. Forster xlvii, That broadside was a 
staggerer. 2872 C. King Sierra Nevada v. 98 This ^^’as 
something of a staggerer to Susan and her father. 2^4 
Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crowd v. He knew to a hair's 
breadth the rate of trotting back from the ewes* tails that 
each call involved, if a staggerer with the sheep-crook wm 
to be escaped. 2909 Truth Christmas No. 22/2 Still 
staggerer followed unceasing on staggerer. 

' Staggering (stce'garig), vbl. sb. [-ikg 1.] 

1. In intransitive senses of Stagger v. a. Reel- 
ing, tottering, etc, 

2530 Palsgr. 275/1 Stageryng or leanyng of an house, 
hranslc. 2580 Blundevil Horsemanship^ Horses Dis. xxi. 
20 b, Dimnesse of sight the reeling and staggering of the 
Horse. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. 111. iiL 12 Without any 
pause or staggering take the basket on your shoulders. 
2628 Dudley Ld. Carleton in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 
256 In his staggering he turn'd about, uttering onely this 
word * Villaine ’ ! 2732 Arbothnot o/Diet\\\. (1736) 
370 The immediate Forerunners of an Apoplexy are com- 
monly a Vertigo, Staggering, Loss of Memory [etc.]. 1867 
Ruskin Sesame ix. § 47 The bowlings and staggerings of 
men. .in intoxication. 

+b. Stammering, faltering in speech. Obs. rare. 
2565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Volubilitas linguXt round or 
quicke speakyng, without impediment or staggerynge. 2575 
R. B. Apius «5‘ ^'irginia Civ, And angerly to me (quoth he) 
w’her hast thou ben walking. Without any staggeryng, I had 
ready my !>*e. ^ 2598 Geene\ve:y^ Tacitus^ Amu (1603) 99 
Tiberius, .cunningly premeditating his words, and with 
staggeria" and stammering delivering his minde. 

fis* Wavering, vacillating; •f'a state of 
wavering or uncertainty. 

Harpsfielo Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 235 
Mr. Rowland.., being in a great dump and staggering, tmme 
to the King. 2565 Jewel 7? <•//. Harding{j6ii)zjgt 1 thinke 
it best.. they be aliolished, and put away without scruple or 
staggering. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 96 If the mists of 
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raine or sand, do neuer so much obscure the way from the 
rider, yet doeth shec remember the same without all 
staggering. 2681 Flavel MeiA. Grace vix. 140 , 1 have many 
staggerings and doublings about the certainty and reality 
of these things. 2756 Burke Subl. B. Wks. I. 195 In this 
staggering and hurry of the mind. 2874 T. Taylor Leie. 
Square li. 35 [He] complains of the staggering and irresolu- 
tion of his nature. 

2. In transitive senses. 

a. Causing to totter or waver ; unsettling. 

a 2661 FullCR Worihies j. xvii. (1662) 51 The same Name 
hath been so often disguised unto the Staggering of many, 
who have mistook them for different. 1675 J. Owen /«• 
dwelling Sin xri. (1732) 223 The Pov^r that the Holy 
Ghost puts forth by the Word, in the staggering and con- 
viction of Sinners. 2686 F.SfE.itcz.tT. Varilla's Ho. Medicis 
s6 The only per'^ons from whom he need fear a second 
staggering of his fortune. 

b. See Stagger v. 9 . Comb, staggsringdool. 

*905. J‘ Horner Tools Engineers 73 Ihe staggering of 
teeth is variously done. tgasAthenxum 26 Aug. 280/1 His 
[re. J. Horncr’sj section on chisels.. leads us.. to the Fox* 
trimmer,. .and other shearing and staggering tools. 

Sta-ggerii^, ///• a. [-iso 2 ] 

1. That staggers, in intransitive senses of the verb. 

a. /it. Reeling, tottering, etc. 

*S7S Gascoigne Posies. Flowers (1907) 43 My stagring 
steppes eke tell the tmeih, that nature fadeth fast. 26x4 
Gorges Lucan ii- 73 Not trusting to his staggering troopes. 
X684 Bunyan Pilgr. II. Introd. 118 For Young, for Old, for 
Stagg’ring, and for Stable. 2797 Downing Disord. Horned 
Cattle II This giddiness and swimming in the head, .gives 
a wavering and staggering motion of the body. 28x8 
Shelley Homers Hymn Castor ff P. 16 The staggering 
ship. 2839 Thackeray /<t/<t/j5<»o/rvi, We heard a heavy 
staggering step on the flags. x8^ Scully Kafr Stories 
1x8 A disorganised mob of staggering men. 

b. transf, and_/%'. In early use often, i" Hesita- 
ting, undecided. 

T576 Gascoigne Kenelwortk CastU Wks. 29x0 II. 115 
To prop up so thy stagring mind, Which in these sorrowes 
slides. 1597 J. Payne Ro^al Exek. x8 These new Saduces 
wih there staggeringe disciples. i6i4EARLSTiRLiKc/><vwr- 
day I. IxxxA*, A staggering courage, ruxne still succeeds. 
163^ ^ F. Hist. Edw. II {x68o) 24 Their staggering irreso- 
lution. 2654 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II, 228 Our 
frends are very staggering till remedy in this point confirme 
them. 2678 CoDwoRTH Intell. Syst. 745 St. Ausiine him- 
self, ts sometimes Staggering in this PoinL 2742 Richard- 
son Pamela 1 V. 95 The staggering Doubts and Distress of 
Hcrmlone, after she had tngaged Orestes in the Murder of 
PjTThus. 2838 Lockhart Scott Ixxix. VII. 235 Except the 
staggering penmanship,. .there was scarcely any thing to 
indicate decayed vigour. 2867 Sshles Huguenots Eng, v. 
(tS^) 84 The sack of Antwerp. .gave the last blow to the 
staggering industry of that great city. 

f c. Characterized by staggering. Obs. rarr~'^. 
1573 G. Harvey Letierd/%. (Camden) 29 A kind of pals! . , 
or sura the like quivering and staggering diseases, 
d. Staggering Bob dial, (seequots.) 

2776 Young Tour Irel. (1760) II. 274 Vast numbeis of 
calves are killed at two or three days old for an execrable 
veal they call staggering bob, I suppose from the animal 
not being old enough to stand steady on its legs. x8z8 
Wilsraham Chesh. Gloss.. Staggervig Bob. or Yellow 
Slippers, names given by butchers to very young calves. 

2. In transitive senses : Causing to reel or totter; 
confounding, perplexing. 

1565 T. Phillips Patient Grisselt (Malone Soc.) 1. 63 The 
wandrmg Bucke by staggring strocke, of launch from blody 
boe..haih caught the ouer throe. 2769 Burke Ct^rr. (1844) 
I. X76 In this staggering sxtualiou, I imagine they [the 
minsters] would derive great comfort.. by finding [etc.]. 
18x5 J, SsiiTH Panorama Sci. ^Art II. 73 The remark, .is 
rather staggering, and is calculated to throw the veil of 
doubt over all the rest. 2836 E. Howard R.Ree/eryM, By 
noon we had a staggering breeze. 2840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xlii. He found himself complimented with two stagger- 
ing blows. }'CKVV9.TSo\i Recoil. II.aSThisrumourwas 

a painful and staggering surprise. 2900 P. C. Simpson / vw/ 
of Christ iv, (i^iJ xxs The idea is utterly staggering and 
overwhelming. 

Sta'gfferingly, <tdv. [f. SrACGEErKG ppl. a. 

+ -ly2 .J In a staggering manner; unsteadily, 
totteringly; also (r^zr^r^^) so as to stagger or shock. 

XS75 Gascoigne Posies. Jocasta ni. x, To stay our stale 
that staggringly doth stand. 1682 Sir T, Browne Chr. Mor. 
XXX. (1716} 36 While weare but staggeringly evil, we are not 
left without.. merciful interventions, to retal os unto our 
selves. 1878 *Ol'ida’ Friendship ii. Staggeringly and auda- 
ciously impossible. 1898 B. Gregory Side Lights 489 We 
bore up staggeringly against wind and tide. 

Staggery* (stas'gsri), a. colloq. [f. Stagger 
sb. and v. + -Y.] a. Of an animal ; Affected with 
staggers, b. Liable to stagger ; unsteady. 

1^8 (W. H. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 15 Oct. 1776, I 
found an exceedingly fine breed (of swine] upon the Farm. — 
But they were slaggery. 1837 Dickens Piekw. xvi. If I felt 
less like a walking brandy-bottle. 1 shouldn't be quite so 
staggerj’ this momin’. J. Wilkins Autobiog, Game- 
keeper 225 Before he has got a hundred yauis he (the dog] 
begins to feel verj’ queer and staggery. 1907 C D. Stewai«t 
Partners of Providence xxxxv.436 A tired-out looking frame 
building that was as staggery as its shed. 

Staggon : see Stag sb.^ and STAGoy. 

Staggy (stas'gi). Sc. In 8-9 stagie, staggie. 

[dim. of Stag + -IE, -yJ A colL 

. 2786 BUR.NS To Auld Marex. Thou could hae gaen like 
ony stasgie Out owre the lay. 279* G. Galloway Poems 
42 Guide honest John ride frae Rilbasie, Upon a bonny 
dappl'd stagie. 2803 (Sir A. Boswell] Songs When ilka 
bit laddie maun ha’e his bit stagie. 1910 Blackw. Olag. 
Feb. 263/x One of them is only a wee bit staggic. | 

Stagie, obs. form of Stag tAI j 


stag head, stag’s head. [Stag rf.i] 

1* The head or skull and antlers of a stao”, 

2812 Cbabbe Tales iv. 276 A stag’s-head crest zdoidd the 
pictured case. 2908 Harper Rambles in Galloway IL 28 
Large stag heads.. have been found in the bed ofthe loch. 
2. Slag-head or stag's head moss = stag-honi 
moss (see Stag-hobit 2 b). 

2869 W. Ojry Lett, d" fmls. (1897) 266 Picking staghead 
moss and flowers. 1885 Lady Beassey The Trades 234 On 
the ^nks..dai';ies and buttercups,.. stag’s-head moss, and 
all kinds of familiar wild flowers flourished. 

Stag-headed, a. 

1. OT an animal: Having a head shaped some- 
what like that of a stag. 

*^3 Land. Gaz. No. 1S02/4 A Chesnut Nag, 14 hands 
higbj.. Stag-headed. x8.. Young's Annals Agric. XXX. 
333 tn Britten Old Country IVords (16E0) 210 The bom is 
found neither drooping too low, nor rising too high, nor 
wuh points inverted, called here (Somerset] stag-headed. 

2. Of a tree or forest of trees : Having the top- 
most branches bare and withered. 

2769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 28 This ^ove of chesnuts. .begin 
to decay very much at the top^ being what the woodwards 
t»m stag-headed. 2790 W. H. Map.shall Midland Coun- 
ties II, 44Z Stagheaded, as an old overgrown oak ; having 
the stumps of boughs standing out of Its top. 2843 yrul, 
R. Agric. Soc, IV. ii, 396 Sometimes trees, which at first 
were good bearers, become stag-headed and unfruitful. 2K2 
Garden 14 Jan. 27/3 Some oali are old and slag-headed at 
200 years, while others are vigorous at 300 years. 

Stag-horn. Also stag's hom. [Stag 

1. a. In pi. The horns of a stag. b. In sing. 
The hom of a stag, as a material. 

2663 Boyle Consid. Usef. Nat. Philos, n. App. 356 In 
case Stags Homs cannot be procured for the preparation. 
28x5 J, Smith Panorama Set, ff Art II. 499 Stag’s hom 
and ivory are nearly the same as bone. 1843 Holtzapffel 
7 'uruing 1. rax When short pieces of stag-horn are used 
entire, as for the handles of table-knives, the hollow cellular 
part b concealetL 1864 J. Hunt Ir. Vogfs Led. Man x. 
263 When the articles became scarce they provided them- 
selves with worked staghorns. 

attrib. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. Stag-ham cutter. 
a worker up of deer bora for knife handles, etc. 

c. transf in pi. The bare upper branches of a 
tree, nonce-use. Cf. Stag-headed a. 2 . 

2879 Ned Brails vjz That tree art thou !..Thy 

stag-horns fright the sky, thy snake-roots sting the turf I 

2. In the names of plants, a. The American or 
Virginian sumach, typhina. hlore fully stag'\ls 
hom tree, sumach, 

2753 Chambers' Cycl. SuppL App., Stag's horn-tree, a 
name sometimes given to Ihe rhos, or sumach. 1707 Encyel, 
Brit, (ed, 3) XVJ. 228/2 The young branches lot the Vir- 
ginian sumach] are covered with a soft velvet-like down,.. 
&om whence the common people have given It the appella- 
tion of stag’s hom. 2868 Rep, U, S. Commissioner Agric. 
(2869) 201 Sta^-hom sumach {Rhus typhina). 2882 Garden 
i9.\ug. 263/3 The Stag’s-bom Sumach., has a very singular 
appearance just as the flower-spikes become prominent 

b. A kind of moss, esp. Lycopodium clavatum. 
More fully stafs hom (^so staghorn') moss. 

2741 Dillenius Hist, Muscorum 3x0 Hypnum cupressi- 
forme vulgare, folib obtnsis. The blunt C>’press-like Hyp- 
num.. .Hisque notes est nomine Sta^Horn Moss. 2^ 
WoRDSW. Idle Shepherd-hoys 29 Or w'lth that plant which 
in our dale We call stag-born, or fox’s tail, Their rusty bats 
they trim. 2844 E, Newman Brit. Ferns etc. 353 The 
Common C!lub-mos^ Wolfs-claw, or Stag’s-horn, b the only 
species of Lycopodium that can be spoken of as abundant 
in Britain. 2855 SI. Arnold Tristram ff Iseult 111.24 Their 
little bands Are busy gathering, .streams Of slagshorn for 
tbeir hats. xSSa Good IVords 165 Staghorn JloiS. 

c. A fern of the genus Flatyceriwn. (In full 
staghorn fern.) 

1882 J- S.MiTH Diet. Pop. Names Plants 390 Staghorn 
Fern b represented by several species of PJatycerium. 1893 
Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw ff Lawmaker II. 32 It w’as covered 
with a wonderful growth of ferns, birdsnesis, and staghorns, 
with branching, antler-like fronds. 

d. (See quot.) * * 

1884 W. Miller Plant-n. izz Stag’s-hom Saxifrage, Saxi- 
fraga cerato/hylla. 

3. In the names of insects, etc, (See quots.) 
z8z6 Kirby £: Sp. Entomol. xxi. (181E) II. 225 The stag- 
horn capricorn beetle {Prionus cervicornis, F.) m America. 
2884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. 841 Among the true 
stony corab are the Stag-horn Ckjrals {Madrepora ceryi- 
comis, Prolifera. and palmatd). 1896 Lydekkek Roy. Nat, 
Hist.V\. 72 A ciulous representative from the JIalay Archi- 
pelago, known as the staghorn-fly {Ekxphomyia), takes its 
name from the development of the sid« of the head into 
large branching horns. 

Hence Sta^-bozned a. a. Epithet of a beetle 
(cf. prec. 3 ). b. = Stag-headed a. 2 . 

1853 Mrs. (jORE Dean's Daughter III. x.6 The oldest of 
the trees; — its branches, staghomed at the summit. 2867 
R. S, Hawker IVks. (1893) 127 A solemn grove of sj^* 
horned trees. i88x Cassells Nat. Hist. V. Plate 59 The 
Stag-homed Longicom {Acanthophorusserraticomis). 

Staghound (st^-ghaund). [{. Stag sb. + 

Hound sbi] = Deer-hound. 

1107 Lend. Gaz. No. 4320/4 Lost... a 
Siag-houndk i8io Scott LadyoJ Lake if. >t, f •• 
dark stag-bounds by hb side. 2^3 Lydckkbz 
H ist. iTlys The true English staghound tvas a coniiderably 

larger ammal than the foxhound. rr- ^ #.,a 

Staeiary (st?-d3iari), si.^ Eccl. Hist, [ad 
mtA.-C.sta^ariiss, i. slagiumiom ol residence of 
a canon, ad. OF. zstagi : see Stage ri.] A canon 

residentiary. _ ^ 

j 8S3 JIlutAK SI. Pauts no 143 SoH ™po«am to 
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the Revenues of the Dean and Stagiarles, so the Residen- 
tiaries were called. 1877 W. J. Loftie London vii. (1892) 
x^4 The ‘stagiarles’ or resident canons conducted the ser- 
vices of the church. x88x 8lh Rep, Hisi, MSS. Comm. 
App. 634/1, 45 Edw. III. Compotus of dom. Amand 
Pithing, canon and stagiary of the church of St. Paul, 
London.. of moneys received from the box. 
stagiary (stfi dgiari) j^.Sandtz. [ad. V.sia^aire, 
f. (after med.L. staginriiis : see prec.) stage period 
of probation, esp. terms to be kept by a student 
before admission to the bar, ad. med.L. stagium, 
ad. OF. estage : see Stage sb-l a. sb. A French law 
student (seequot. 1836). "b.Mj. In stagiaiy school, 
a school in which, according to the French law of 
1850, assistants could be employed who had no 
•certificate of capacity, but only a certificate of three 
years’ service (F. s(age'). 

1836 Btackw. Ma^. XL. 592 The Stagiaries form societies 
of their own body, under the title of conferences, in which 
they exercise themselves in pleading imaginary cases, and 
in discussing questions of law. x86i M. Arnold Pop. Educ, 
France 143 Few departmental councils consented to author- 
ise any stagiaty schools at all. 

Stagily (st^’dgili), adv. [f. Stagy a, + -ly 2.] 
In a stagy manner. 

1867 A tUeTtBewn 26 Oct 542/1 Weak, because slagily anti- 
pathetic, is the figure of the mother who places her child's 
body among the branches of a tree. 1900 Pn// Rtall Gaz. 
13 Nov. 4/2 The rather perfunctory' and slagily improbable 
rescue of Lance Carlyon from a watery grave. 

Staglness (stfi’dgines). Also stageynesa. 
[f. Stagy a. -h -ness.] 

1. Stagy character or style ; the quality of being 
stagy ; theatrical mannerism. 

1854 Reader 7 May 59S There is not a trace of staginess 
to be detected. 1878 Jev'ons Methods Soc. Reform 10 The 
crudeness and staginess of the play need to be subdued. 
x 832 a. W. Ward Dickens vii. 2c^5 In his earlier writings., 
there is much stageyness. 

• 2. Of a seal or its skin (see Stagy a. 2). 

1887 H. W. Elliott in G. B. Goode Fish, ludustr, U. S, 
V. II. 488 These [sea-otter] skins. .never show at any season 
those signs of shedding and staglness so marked in the seal. 
1898 D. S. Jordan Far Seals 1. 66 The trouble here arises 
from a misunderstanding of what is meant by ‘staglness*. 
It does not designate any marked difference in quantity of 
the fur. 

Staging (stfi’d^ig), vbi. sb. Also 9 stageing. 
£f. Stage sb. and v. + -ing 1.] 

1. concr. a. A temporary platform or structure 
of posts and boards for support ; scaffolding. 

• *3*3”4 Fh' Rolls (1907) II. 47 In xxiij arboribus de 
sapin empt. pro sta^mgg 2/. 8r. od. 1390-x in W. Hudson 
Lett Jurisd. Rorieich (Selden Soc.) 70 Rogerus Smyth de- 
predavit clatthis deHerveoSkottet maremium ecstagyngg 
murorum CWttatis. 15ZX Bury Wills (Camden) 122 For a 
beme and stagyng in y** chyrche, vij s. . 1835-6 P. Barlow 
in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 87/1 A stageing is erected 
about seven, feet above the deck, :84a Niles* Reg. LXIII. 
169/2 Governor Metcalfe appeared upon a staging erected 
upon the capitol steps, and returned his thanks. 1883 Lato 
Rep. II Q. il. Div. 503 He supplied and put up the staging 
necessary to enable the outside of the vessel to be painted 
and repaired when in the dock. 1884 Manch. Exam. 7 Oct. 
5/1'At the mass meetings- .two of the stagings gave way', 

• attrib. 1535 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 453 
Oon load of stagyng tymber. 19x2 Blackw. Mag, Sept. 
354/2 The slow waters of the river, purring around the stays 
and staging-piles. 

b. Arch. The stages of a buttress collectively. 
1865 Atkenseum No. 1942. 57/3 Mediajval buttresses with 
their stagings. 

2. +a. The action of mounting a stage. Obs. 

1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 39 If getting into the pulpit 

were a kind of staging, where nothing was to be considered/ 
but bow much the sermon takes, and how much star’d at. 

b. The action, process, or art of putting a play 
on the stage ; stage-setting. 

1884 Sat. Rev. 12 July 48 Twelfth Night , .yfzs as brilliant 
and well ordered a piece of staging. 1884 Times (weekly 
ed.) 26 Sept^ 6/1 The staging of a play' is in itself a work of 
true art. 1901 Skrine Life Sir IV. fV. Hunter xviW. 380 
He did full justice to the staging (of* Faust '], which was 
then unsurpassed in London. 

• 3, The business of running or managing stage- 
coaches ; the action of travelling by stage-coach or 
by stages. Also attrib. (Chiefly Anglo-Indian^ 

. 1850 Ogilvie. Househ. /PhnfjVIIL367/2 A Dawk 
bungalow, or, as it is called officially, a staging bungalow. 
1896 Sir R. Temple Story My Life L 29 Halting in the hot 
hours of daylight, generally in the solitude of staging rest- 
houses. 19x2 Chamb. Jrnl. Christmas No. xS/a, 1 jolted 
along in an oX^dakghari (staging-carriage). 

•f S fcagi’riaTl, a. and Obs. rare. In 6 
Stagyrian. [f. L. Stagzra : see next and -ian.] 

a. adj. Of or pertaining to Stagira or to Arbtotle. 

b. sb. — Stagirite. 

IS9X SvLVESTER Dn Bartas i. ilt. 360 The Stagyrian Sage. 
Jbid. I. rit. 651 For house-hold Rules, read not the learned 
Writs Of the Slagy'rian (glory of good Wits), a x6i8 — 
Sonn. Wks. (Grosart) II. 122/1 Little needs Hee the Stagy’- 
rian's store. • . ^ a n « 

■ Stagirite (staj-dsirsit). Also 8-9 erron. 
Btagyrite. [ad. L. Slagirtles (also StagerTles), 
ad. Gr. :BTay€ipir7]9j f. ^rdyeipoSj also 'Zrdyupa (L. 

. Stagira') neut. pi. ; see -ite.] A native or inhabi- 
tant of Stagira, a city of Macedonia ; spec, the 
philosopher Aristotle, who was bom there. ^ _ 

CX620 T. Robinson Mary Magd. €>^0 \< Stagirite by 
water came. 1656 Plotto 27 Welcome, great Stagi- 
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rite, and teach me now All I was bom to know, a 1680 
Butlek Rem. (1759) I. 215 The,Stagyrite, unable to ex- 
pound The Euripus, leapt into it, and was drown'd. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crii. 280. 1824 Byron yuan xv. xxv, No lofty 
wing, Plumed by' Longinus or the Stagyrite. 

attrib. or adj. 1837 Carlyle/>. Rev.ll. i. iii. The Antre 
de Proep^e has now other questions than the Three Stagy- 
rite Unities to settle. 

^ b. Used for : ? An authority on poetics (com- 
pared to Aristotle), rare^^. 

^1834 Campbell Mrs. Siddons II. ix. 2x9 The stagy- 
rite, Augustus W^ifhelm Schlegei, wrote this diatribe on 
Kotzebue. 

Hence Sta'girism, the philosophy of Aristotle ; 
f Stagiri'tic a.^ of or pertaining to Aristotle. 

a Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 302 A sage.. 
Who stagiritick Errors had imbib’d, And to the World 
Eternity ascrib'd. 1875 Encycl. Brit. I. 466/2 But in those 
times of false Aristotelianism the Spngirism of Paracelsus 
was pitted against the Stagyrism of Aristotle. 

li rare~^, [mod.L. a, Gr. ordy/ta, 

f. o-ray-, ard^^iv to droj), distil.] (See quots.) 

i68t tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., StagmaSf the 
mixtures of metals, or other chymical things set together to 
ferment and operate one upon the other. 1^3 tr. Blan- 
card's Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Slagwo, Juices of Plants mixt 
together in orderto Distillation. 1820 R, Hooper Lex.-Med, 
(ed. 4) 838 Siagma^ any distilled liquor. The vitriolic add. 

Stagmoid (stse-gmoid), a. rare-°. [f. Gr. 
arayna drop (Stacma) + -OID.] (Seequot.) 

1859 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Sia£i/toidcs,.. rc%^mh\\r\g a 
drop ; siagmoid. 

Stagnal (stre-gnal), a. Nat. Hist. [f. mod.L. 
slagndlis, f. L. slagn-jm Stagne, Stage um + -At.] 
‘Living, growing, or delighting in a pond, marsh, 
or fen ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1859). 
Sta'gnance. rare, [see -ANCE.] = next. 

1850 S. Dobell Roman viL Poet. Wks. 1875 I. 122 The 
stagnance of the fosse. 

Stagnancy (stae-gnansi). [f. Stagnant a . : 

see -ANCY.] 

1 . The condition of being stagnant or without 
motion, flow, or circulation. 

2659 Hammond On Ps. cx. 7 The stagnancy* or standing 
still of these waters. 1665 Nedham bled. Medicinse 410 
The bloud should be preser\'ed from Stagnancy. 1853 
Ruskin Stones Ven. HI. i. § 47. 31 We would not wantonly* 
. .stay* the mountain winds into pestilential stagnancy*. 1873 
Morlev Rousseau I. vii. 263 Suddenly heated stagnancies 
of the blood. 2885 J. Pay.n Luck Darrells 11. xxiv. 161 
The sleepy moat, preserved from stagnancy by a thread of 
running stream. 

b. transf. and^. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. v, When the long-enthralled 
soul, from amid its chains and squalid stagnancy, arises. 
1849 RoBKtiTsos Serm. Scr. 1. ii. (x866) 19 It stirs the stag- 
nancy* of our existence. 1903 F. W. H. Myers Human 
Personality I, 6 That unseen world appeared.. as a realm 
of law; a region not of mere emotional vagueness or slag- 
nancy* of adoration, but of definite progress. 

2 . Anything stagnant. 

i68x Cotton fVond. Peak 55 For, though the Country 
People are so wise To call these Rivers, theyV but Stag, 
nancies, Left by* the flood. ^*69^ L. Wafer Voy. (1729) 310 
The Stagnancies and Decliuities of the ground, and the 
very droppinjs of the trees, in the wet season, afford water 
enough. i8i8 CoLERtDCE Let. to Mrs.GHlman Lett. (1895) 
692 The number of unnecessary fish ponds and other stag- 
nancies immediately around the bouse, 
b. transf . t\.Vid.ftg. 

X87X Carlyle in Mrs. Carly*le Letl. I. 147 Those sad cur- 
rents and sad stagnancies of thought. 1902 [see Pec- 
cancy i]. 

Stagnant (stce-gnant), a. [ad. L. stagnant-cm 
pres, pple. of stagndre*, see Stagnate v, Cf. F. 
stagnant (1611 Cotgr.), It. slagnanle.'] 

+ 1 . Of a fluid : That is at rest in a vessel. Obs. 
x656 Idv'Xv.T.Orig. Formes efQuaLyz A parcel of Stagnant 
Quicksilver. 17x9 F. Hauksbee Phys. Meek. Exper, v, 
(ed. 2) xoi The Orifice of that shorter Leg of such a Tube, 
must always be at least as far below the Surface of the 
stagnant Fluid, as that Height amounts to. 1721 Phil. 
Trans. XXXI. 206 The Needle so touch’d, being laid gently 
on the Surface of a stagnant Water, floated. 

2 . Not flowing or mnning, of water, air, etc. ; 
without motion or current, as a pool-. Often in- 
volving unwholesomencss. 

2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 326 Oaken vessels. .if 
the water,. were stagnant, could not move thereon half so 
well. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11, ni. 82 Alligators. .remain 
here till the Water drains off from the Land ; and then con- 
fine themselves to the stagnant Ponds. 2773 Cook's /si Voy. 
III. xii. in Hawkesw. Voy, HI. 723 All but Tupia fell a 
sacrifice to the unwholesome, stagnant, putrid air of the 
country. 2862 Miss Bradoon LadyAudleyi, The stagnant 
well. 2872 Yeats Tcchn. Hist. Co/nm. 308 Experience 
teaches that in a small level the air and powder-smoke lie 
stagnant. 1880 W, MacCormac Antiseptic Surg. \oq 
A stagnant and impure atmosphere and other such things 
were observed to influence their progress. 

b. Applied to earth holding standing water. 

2852 Glenny Handbk. FI, Card, xo 'I’hese plants IHepa- 
tica] require a well-drained border, and never succeed well 
in moist or stagnant earth. 

Q. fg. Void, of activity, excitement, or interest. 
*749 Johnson Irene tti. viii, Immur'd, and buried in per- 
petual Sloth, That gloomy Slumber of the stagnant Soul. 
28x2 Crabbe Tales xxi. 274 To me refer the choice [of 
books], and you shall find 'J’he light break in upon your 
staenant mind ! 2827 Pollok Course of Time vt. 204 The 
stagnant, dull, predestinated fool. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

1 . IV, ii, Trade is stagnant. 1883 Hardy Dorsetsk. Labourer 


in Longm. Mag. July 263 It is too much to expect them to 
remain stagnant and old-fashioned. 

4 . Comb, 

1843 Dickens Chr. Carol \\\. 82 The very gold and silver 
fish., though members of a dull and stagnant-blooded race. 
2857 Grindon Life xx. (ed. 2) 250 New doctrines always 
displease the small and stagnant-souled. 

Hence Sta-gnantly adv. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I, i. ii, To pine .stagnantly in ihicl: 
obscuration, in squalid destitution and obstruction. 1847 
W EnsTER,.S‘/<i^;m////|', in a .still, motionless, inactive manner. 

t Sta'gnate, a. Obs, [ad. L. stagmt-iis ; see 
Stagnate v. and -ate 2.] = Stagnant a. 

1706 De Foe Jure Div. v. 13 The stagnate Vapours of 
me Flood. 30 NVhen. .the Stagnate Brain Resolves on 
Death, our Application's vain. 2731 T. Gordon Tacitus, 
Agricola II. 360 This Sea [the Orkneys] they report to be 
slow and stagnate. 1761 Ann. A'eg., Charac. 41/1 I'hc air 
becomes grosser and grosser until it becomes torpid and 
stagnate. 2794 Mary Wollstonecraft View Fr. Rev. I. 
520 Lazy friars arc driven out of their celk as staenatc 
bodies that corrupt society. 18x3 J. C. Hobhouse 
( ed. 2) 683 The ancient port of Troa5,a small circular basin, 
half choked up and stagnate. x8x8 Ansi. Reg., Chron, 570 
A large pool of stagnate water, a 2845 Hood Lamia vii. 
4 Such a calm^ As a shipmate curses on the stagnate sea 
Under the torrid zone. 

Stagnate (stEE-gnifit), v. [f. L. stognai- ppL 
stem of slagndre to stagnate, to be overflowed, f. 
slag/t-nm pool ; see -ate 3.] 

1 . intr. To be or become stagnant; to cease to 
flow, to stand without motion or current. 

a. of water, air, etc. 

2669 W. SiMrsoN Hydrol. Chym, 326 Motion keeps water 
from stagnating. 2682 J. Scott Chr. Life 1. iii. § i (1634) 
55 Their unexerclsed Reason will.. like standing water, 
stagnate and gather mire. 2682 Wheleu Journ. Greece VL 
453 \ye past by a Fountain, that presently seems to stag- 
nate into the Lake of Marathon. 2691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 
88 The Air that stagnated in the Shaft. 2769 E. Bancroft 
Guiana 20 The water.. stagnates and corrupts during those 
months In which the rains intermit. 2789 W. Buchan Dm. 
Med, (1790) 77 Wherever air stagnates long, it becomes un* 
wholesome. 2805-6 Cary Dante, Inf. ix. xii Where Rhone 
stagnates on the plains of Arles. <22845 Barham 
House-warming, The valley, where stagnates Fleet Ditch. 

transf. 27B3 Crabbe Villagei. 271 Or wipes the tear that 
stagnates in his eyes. 2866 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 137 The tea 
stagnating on a small table. 

b. of the blood or other liquids of the body. 

<2x687 Cotton Anacrcontick Poems (1689) 88, 1 am fifty 

Winters old, Bloud then stagnates and grows cold. 1706 
PiiiLLirs (ed. Kersey), To Stag/iafe, to he still after such 
a manner, to want a free Course, as the Blood does, when 
grown too thick. 2789 W, Buchan Dom. Med. (1700) 185 
By stagnating in the bladder tt [urine] becomes thicker. 
28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, i, Nursing their revengeful pasdons 
just to keep their blood from stagnating. 2845 Budd D/i. 
Lsver 281 When it.. causes the bile to stagnate in it, by 
narrowing the cystic or the common duct. 2878 Bristowe 
Th. ff Pract, Med. 1x5 The blood tends to accumulate and 
to stagnate in the capillaries and veins. 

2 . fig. and in figurative conte.xt. 

2709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 68 T 1 Without ibU 
Impulse to Fame and Reputation, our Industry would 
stagnate. 2756 Burke Subi. 4* B. i. xlx, Nothing tends 
more to the corruption of science than to suffer it to stag- 
nate. 2799 Ht. Lee Canierb. T., Frenchm. TV (ed. 2)L 
312 The stream of life now seemed to stagnate. 2818 ByrOS 
Juan Ded. xv, Its very courage stagnates to a vice. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xxvli. ii, I envjr not. .The heart that 
never pligliled troth But stagnates in the weeds of sloth. 
j866 G. Stei’HENs Runic Mon. 1. x6 Dialects may stagnate 
for centuries, or may rapidly* change, according to circum- 
stances. 2874 H. iL Reynolds yohn Ba/t, viii. 517 The 
faith of the Church would have stagnated. 

b, 0 £ a person or people : To subside into a 
stagnant mode of existence. 

2774 NtcHOLLS Let. in Grafs Wks. (2843) V. 175, 1 wish 
at my return very much to run down to you before I sil 
down to stagnate on the bank of my lake. 2838 Prescott 
Ferd, «5* Is. Pref. (1846) 1. 15 Better be hurried forward for 
a season on the wings of the tempest, than stagnate in,? 
death-like calm. 2878 Liddon in J. O. John-lon Life wl 
( 1934) 222 Mahommedanism condemns the races which it 
curses to stagnate in evil, 29x1 Marett iv. I20 

The net result was that, despite a very fair environment,, 
man [in Australia] on the whole stagnated. 

c. nonce-nscs. To be delayed in transit ; to pass 
sluggishly along. 

2787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) 255, I have sometimes 

susp.:cted that my letters stagnate in the post-offices. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vit. xi, [The procession] slow; stagnat- 
ing along, like a shoreless Lake, yet with a noise Iihu 
Niagara, Like Babel and Bedlam. 

3 . trans. To cause to be or become stagnant. 

1603 J. Edwards Author. O, «5- N, Test. 1. 234 ^Vhcnce 

gushed out an Inundation of Water, that is here stagnaico, 
and become a filthy Lake. 2708 Brit. Apollo No. 89. a/a 
The Blood is in a Manner stagnated.^ 2745 P. 
yrnl. Anson*s Voy. 9 The Country* being so very woody 
that the Air mu.st needs be stagnated. 2750 G. Hughes 
Barbados 3 We have neither bogs nor marches to stagnate 
our waters, 2801 Southey Let, to Lieut; Southey e8_Mar. 
in C. C Southey Life (1850) II. 230 The one river with its 
rush almost stagnates the other. 2806 Med. yrnl. X\ . A 7 ° 
In which blood.. remaining stagnated in its proper 
did not coagulate, 1818 Keats Endym. il 954 
Desist ! or my* offended mistress’ nod Will stagnate all toy 
fountains. 2842 Loudon* Suburb. Hort, 68 The power whicn 
these bodies nave of stopping the transmission of beat 
depends on the air which is stagnated in their vacuities. - 
b. transf . Jig. 

2745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vii. (1840) 1. 47 His credit, 
the life and blood of his trade, is stagnated. 2756 Washlhc- 
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TON Lett, Writ. (1889) I. 331, I am so wcak-handcd here, 
that I could not, without stagnating the public works, spare 
a man to these people's assistance. 1906 Daily Citron, 18 
petj There is a tendency for age to stagnate a man's 
Initiative, Invention and cnergj'. 

4 . To astonish, stagger, dial, and U,S, 

1784 Belknap yVi/r to^ ll^/iite Arts, (1876) 16 w/<r, The 
most romantic Imagination here finds itself surprized and 
stagnated. i8*g Brockett N. C, G!oss, (ed. 2), Stagnate, 
to astonish. ‘ I’ll stagnate her wi* my story 1^4 J. C. 
Aticinson Stanton Cranse 198 It was Bob’s turn to be 
stagnated now. 

Stagnated (stccgnifitcd), ///. a. [f. Stag- 
nate V, + -edI.] Rendered stagnant, 

1703 R. Neve City 4* C. Purchaier 58 A stagnated Pool. 
*733 Ellis Chittern 4 Vale Farm, 235 They can emit 
a stagnated pestiferous Vapour. 1746 W, Thompson R. N, 
Adv. (1757) 41 So hanging them up to be ready for sailing, 
with the stagnated., Blood for the Salt to purge out. 1748 
Anson's Voy, 11. v. 183 Tainted or stagnated air. .is often 
produced by the continuance of great heats. 1805 Loudon 
Xmprov, Hot-Houses 74 Heat passes. .through wool or 
stagnated air more slowly than through any other body, 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Praet, A^^ic, (ed, 4) II. 75 This 
method sets the stagnated bed in a fermentation, which 
makes the moisture run out of it. 1873 Ralfe Phys, Chem, 
103 Owing to the escape of the free carbonic acid . .from the 
stagnated fluids of the part, the calcium salt is precipitated. 

Sta'^natile, a- ? Ohs. rare, [ad. late L. 
5 iag}iatilis (Plinius Valerianiis), f. !„ stagyi-um 
pool.] Of a. bird : Slagnicolons. 

1829 Griffith tr. Cuvier's Anim. VIII. 387 Stag- 

natile Snipe. . . Toianus Sta^nati/is, 

stagnating (ste-gneitiy), fpl. a. [f. Stag- 
nate V. + -INC becoming or remaining stagnant. 

1678-9 Newton Let, 28 Feb. in Birch Life (1744) 

235 The cause of filtration, and of the rising of water in 
small glass pipes above the surface ot the stagnating water 
they are dipped into. 1707 Floyer Physic, Pulse-Watch 16 
It gives that motion to the stagnating Blood which shakes 
the Artery and distends it. 1715 Desaculiers Fires Impr, 
136 The..unwholsomness of stagnating and vitiated Air. 
1891 Nature 20 Aug. 370/2 A moory soil with stagnating 
and high-standing ground water. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med, 
IV. 35 In stagnating bile the bile salts were apt to undergo 
decomposition. 

b. fig. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, II. 1. 1, Some sharpness of temper, 
spurting at times from a stagnating character, 1848 Gal- 
LENGA Italy I. p. xxxii, The stagnating age that preceded 
the French revolution, 1905 A. Days o/Past m, 

37 The dead-alive towns of stagnating Germany. 

stagnation (stxgnji'Jsn), [f. Stagnate v. : 

see -ATION.] 

1 . The condition of being stagnant ; an instance 
of this, a, of water or air. 

x66s Nedham Med, Medteinn 267 The Liquor is vindica- 
ted from Putrefaction, and Stagnation, that is to say, defect 
of motion. 1671 Boyle Three Tracts lu, 16 Sometimes at 
the Bottom of the Deep waters there seem'd to be a stagna- 
tion ofiheSea fora great depth, a 1677 Bakkow Serut, wks. 
16S6 111 . 205 If the water runneth^ it holdeth clear, sweet, 
and fresh ; hut stagnation turneth it Into a noisome puddle. 
1703 Savery Miner's Fr, jj Stagnation of air is the sole 
cause of this Inconvenience in Mines. ^ 1783 Justamond tr. 
RaynaVs Hist. ItuUes VIII. 82 A plain parcelled out and 
cut into channels by the stagnations of a small gulph, upon 
the slope of a low l.nnd. 1797 R. Heron Scotland Descr, 5 
Some of them [i.e.the lakes] are formed by the stagnation cf 
rivers in particularparts of their course. 1829 Chapters Phys, 
Sci. xiv. Z47 Hydrostatics.. denotes that science which treats 
of the mechanical properties of all fluids, considered more 
especially in a state'of stagnation. 1844 H. Stephens 
Farm I. 518 The chief injury now sustained by the soil of 
Scotland arises from the stagnation of rain-water upon an 
impervious subsoiL 

transf, 1834 Marryat P, Simple xlvi, There appeared 
a total stagnation in the elements. 1913 y/w/rr 7 Aug. 8/4 
The chances of the- stagnation among the teeth of cereal 
food are enormous... Where coarse stagnation only was 
possible caries was far less frequent. 

b. Phys, of blood, sap, etc. in a living body. 
1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 65 They are subject to 
a Stagnation of Blood. x8i6 T. A. Knight in Trans. 
Hortictilt. Soc. 1 1 . 200 'Phe stagnation in the branches and 
stock of a portion of that sap, which [etc.]. 1876 tr. Wap 
ner's Gen. Pathol. 103 The causes of tlirombosis consist 
either in stagnation ofthe blood, or in changes in the wall of 
the vessel. 

attrib. 1890 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 167 Thrombi attri- 
buted to slowing ofthe blood current . . are called stagnation- 
thrombi. 

2 . Jljr, Unhealthy absence of activity, energ}', etc. 

17x1 Steele 5/rrf. No. 260 PiTheDecayofmy F.TCulties 

is a Stagnation of my Life. 173* in jaih Rep, Hist, MSS. 
Comm. App. i. 240 There will be a kind of Stagnation of 
all Business. 1798 Sophia Lee Canterb. T.^ Yng. L^y's T. 

1 1 . 448 Such a collection of books as secured the mind from 
stagnation. X869 Tozer Highl. Turkey 1 . 359 In an empire 
like Turkey, .we see everywhere—neglect, stagnation, and 
decay. X907 Vemey Mem. 1 . 441 The dutness and stagna- 
tion of a French country town. 

Stagnator. nonce-wd. [f. Stagnate v. + 
-OR.] One who denies the motion (of the earth). 

1863 De Morgan vaAthetixum 10 Oct. 467/3 Anysquarer 
of the circle, ..constructor of perpetual motion, subverter of 
gravitation, siagnatorof the Earth, builderoftheuniverse,&c. 

Stagnatory (stxgii?»'tbri), a. Path. [f. Stag- 
N.VTE z /, : see -ort.] Produced by stagnation of 
the circulation. 

^ 1899 Allbuifs Syst. Afed.Wlll. 461 Hypersemta is divided 
into two classes, congestive hyperasmia or erythema,' and 
stagnalory hypersemia or c>’anosis. /bid, 663 Unna . . classifies 
it Ii.e. fa:tal ichibyoris; among * stagnatory tumours’, . 


STAIDNESS. 


Stagnature. noncc-wd. . [f. Stagnate t/.-h 
“UiiE.] The state or condition of being stagnant. 

1837 LoTrr Sel/fortnation 1 . 122 You will find,. his paper 
covered.. with scratches, and blotches, and ink-puddfes, 
signifying, by no obscure type, the coagulation and stagna- 
lure of his thoughts. Ibid. II. xo6 Albeit the spirit may 
drag back and sink in stagnature. 
t Sta^ne, sb, Ohs. [a refashioning of slangs 
Stank so,^ alter L. siagtttim pond. Cf. OF. stagne 
(one example in Godef.).] A pond, esp. a fish-pond; 
also, a weir or dam. — Stank sh. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. iv. iii, They galte cche daj'c with 
netles,,.The fyshe in stagnes. 1471 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 38 Mencruc..shewid her self in this tyme by the 
stagne or riuer callid triton by the gretencs and subtilte of 
her engyne. 1483 — Golden Le^.^ St. Attdreiu 83 b/2 After 
thys he called them the seconde tyme by the stagne of 
genezareth, whyche is named the see of galylee. 1512 
Helyas in "J horns /'rose Rom. (1828) III. 50 He arived nigh 
to a stagne or ponde where as he sawe vi. fayre swannes. 
1562 Act s Elh. c. 2X § X Noblemen.. have.. made. .Pooies, 
Stagnes, Slewis, Motes, Pittes or Pondes for thonelye en- 
crease of FIshe 1627 H. BMvao'ti Baiting of Pope's Bull 
*J’o Rdr. 4 Becomming as a stagne or pond, not stirring, 
for fearc of discovering mine owne filth, X636 j’/A Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 419/2 Bulkley..and Cheadle..have 
stayed and diuerted the said river by means of a stagne, 
placed across and athwart the stream. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
IVord.bk.f Stagnes, a statute term for pools of standing 
water. 

t stagne, v. Obs. rare~'. [ad. L. s/agitare to 
Stagnate.] inlr. To form a pool. 

a 1352 Lei^nd /tin. (1769) V. 90 Thes Pooies for the most 
part in ^lorisch Grountles..dreane the moist Places about 
them, and so having no Place to issue owt stagne there. 

Staj^icolons (stoegni’k^rs), a. [C mod.L. 
stagiiicol-us (f. L. stagn-um pool + col-^re to in- 
habit) -f-ous.] Of a bird : Living in or inhabiting 
stagnant water. 

1891 in Century Dict.\ and in later Diets. 

+ Sta'gnize, V. Obs. rare~‘^. [fi L. stogii-um 
pool : see -IZE.] irans. To render stagnant : 
= Stagnate v, 3. 

X694 I. Turner in Phil, Trans. XVUI. 16 The Blood in 
the .\bdomInalVes5els,had been stagniz'd for sometime past. 

II Sta'^ntim. Obs. rare. [mod.L. use of L. 
slagnttm pool,] The mercury-cistem of a barometer. 

1705 Addison Italy, Antitj. near Naples 232, I borrow’d 
a Weather-glass, and so fix'd it in the Grotto, that the Stag- 
nuni was wholly cover’d with the vapour, a 1734 North 
Life Ld. Keeper Guilford (1742) 293 l*bis must draw down 
the Tube into the Stagnum, till so much of the Glass Tube 
is immersed, as shall answer that Encrcase of Weight. 

t Sta'gon, sta'ggon. Obi. rare, [a, lateOE. 
slaggon (1 2th c.) accusative oi*stacga Stag ji.i 
Treated as mod. Eng. by Harrison and later writers.) 

A stag or staggard. 

1*577 Harrison England iii. vii. xo 3 b/i in Holinshed, 
The male of the red Deare was sometime called among the 
Saxons a staggon.] 1587 Ibid. in. iv. 226/1 In examining 
the condition of our red deere, I find that the yoong male is 
called in the first ycere a calfe. .the fourth a stacon or stag. 

Sta-gship. iwnce-ivd. [f. Stag sb.i-r -ship.] 
The condition, dignity or state of being a stag. 

i^>9 Academy 7 Oct. 375/2 From bis [a red deer’s) baby 
calfhood up to the later years of the proud .stagship. 

Stagy, stagey (st^-d3i), a. [f. Stage sb. -i* 

1 . Of or pertaining to the stage; theatrical in 
appearance, manner, style, etc. (Chiefly in a de- 
preciatory sense.) a. Resembling that used on the 
stage ; dramatically artificial or exaggerated. 

x86o All Year Round No. 71. 496 The foot-light air and 
stagey look whichclingsto thepersonofeveu the first tenor. 
x862 F. W, Robinson Owr/r L iii. 74 The W'oman. .came 
hastily forth, and flung up both arms in rather a stagy 
manner. 1865 Meredith Rhoda Fleming xxW, He fooled 
and frowned like a stage hero in stagey heroics. 1882 J. C. 
Moihson Macaulay iv. 118 The stagey declamation which 
Alacaulay has put into the mouth of Yirginius, 

b. Of a person ; Given to the use or affectation 
of theatrical mannerisms in everyday affairs, 

1864 F. W. Robinson Afattie III. 230 llie Italian doctor 
was a man with a love of eflTect^one of those stagey beings 
whom we meet, .more often on the Continent. 1870 Loncf. 
in Life{\Zf^i) III. 144 Lunched with Fields, to meet Feebler, 
the tragedian,— an agreeable man, and not at all stagey. 

c. Of or pertaining to the stage, rare. 

xSgs Marie Corelli Sorrows of Satan xxx. Your place 
was the stage, Madam!. .You would have.. had as many 
lovers, stagey and priiTite as you pleased. 

2 . Of a seal or its skin ; Out of condition from 
undergoing the change of coat. 

1885 Times 22 May 3/3, 183 Japanese ‘ stagey * or imma- 
ture seal skins. 1898 D, S. Jordan Fur Seals i. 65 The 
stagy season. Between the middle of August and the middle 
of October the adult animals shed their hair and get a new 
coat. During this season the skins of .seals are said to be 
stagy, and they are not taken on land.. .It has been held by 
those interests that no stagy scab were found at sea. 
Stagyrite, erroneous form of Stagibite. 
Stal^an (sta*lian), a. and sb. [f. the name of 
G. E. Stah/fSL German chemist 1660-1734 

A. a(^'. Pertaining to Stahl or hts doctrines. 

a X790 Cullen Whs. (1827) 1 . 405 The Stahlian 

Ibid, 406 The Stahlian system. 1822-9 CoofC s Study A/ea. 
(ed. 3) II. 71 Hoffman. .omitted the metaphj’sical p^t ot 
the Stahlian hypothesis. 1832 J, Thosison L(/e etc. Cullen 
1 . 179 The Stahlian practice. ^ . 

B. sb. A follower of Stahl ; an animisL 


I a 1790 Cullen W/is. (1827) 

from the materialists on the on« 

j the other. 1839 Hoopeds Lex. 
lians are also called Animbts, a 
Dimamjc school. 1876 F. H. 

461/x Ihe Stahlians, however, m 
that substance (phlogblon) to I 
negative weight. 

Stahlianism (sta-lianiz’m), rare. [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] The theory of vital action and of disease 
propounded by Stahl, animism. 

185s Dunclison Med. Lex.. StaLlianism. the doctrine of 
Stahl, which considered every vital action under the direction 
. and presidency of the soul. 

Stamism (sta-liz’m). rare. [f. S/ahl (see 
Stahlian) + -ISM,] = prec. Century Diet. 

Staid (sleid), a. Forms: 6 8ta(i)de, (steyed), 
6-7 staled, stayd, 6-9 staid, stayed. [Adjectival 
use of stayed, pa. pple. of Stay r^.] 

1 . Of beliefs, institutions, etc. ; Fixed, per- 
manent ; settled, unchanging. Of a person’s gaze : 
Fixed, set. Now rare. 

xsax Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. Q iv,Than beholde 
..yf hts (the lazars] loke be steyed and horryble [orig. 
eispectusJi.xusffhorribitis\. 1559 Fecknam in Ann. 

Ref. App. IX. (1709) 1 . 24 Your Honours must observe which 
of bothe these is the most stayed Religion, and allwayes 
forthe one, and agreeable with it self. 1584 Powel Lloyd's 
Cambria 20 Thb was a troublesome time and as yet no 
staled government established In Wales. i6ir Speed Hist. 
Gt, Brit. IX. iiL^f 2 The variable inclination of his owne mind 
carrj'cd hb actions past the limits of any stayed compasse. 
1863 Cowden Q\j.^\t£.Shaks. Char. xvi. 393 His staid opinion. 
1867 Maccbecop. Voy. Alone (1868) 38 That staid glazy eye 
which a hard-worked seaman generally has. 

b. Of persons : Settled in faith, purpose, etc. 
? Ohs. 


I. 22, I am equally remote 
i hand, and the Stahlians on 
Aled. (ed. 7) 1217 The Slah- 
nd their school is called the 
Butler in Eneyet. Brit. V. 
let the difficulty by declaring 
>e the principle of levity or 


1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 104 So slaj-ed in sacred 
resolutions as was Henry the fourth. 18x2 C\ry Dante, 
Farad, v. 73 Be yc more staid, O Christians ! not like 
feather, by each wnd Removeable. 

2 . Settled in character; of grave or sedate de- 
portment ; dignified and serious in demeanour or 
conduct ; free from flightiness or caprice. 

a. of a person, his actions, attributes, etc. 

.*557 North Guacara's Diall Pr. Ded. A j, By his stayed 
life God hath bene glorified, 1574 Helloues Guetiara's 
Fam. Epist. {1577)285 A physician that is learned, wise, 
stayed, and of experience. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 
38 But rymer age such pleasures doth reproue, My fancye 
eke from former follies moue To stayed steps. 1620 Skel- 
ton Don Quixote n. xlii, 273 Hee..with a stayed voyce 
[orig. eon rtpotada voz\ said: I giue infinite thankes, 
friend Sancho, that (etc.). 1638 Bp, ilouNTACUE Art. Enq. 
Norwich Bib, For his person and deportment, is be [your 
M inister] stayed, grave, bumble, modest [etc ] ? 1709 Stkeld 
Tatler No. 61 r 4 Not that she is against a more stay'd 
Conduct in others. 1756 Weslev Whs. (1872) II. 360 Ihe 
whole congregation appeared stayed and solid. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. i. 518 On widow fair and staid, He fixed his eye, 
a 1834 Lamb Good Clerk Misc. Wks, (1871) 386 His whole 
deportment Is staid, modest, and civil. ^ 1864 ’Tennyson En. 
Arden rra A grave and staxd ( 3 od-fearing man. 

Comb. X872 C, Gideon For King iii, There spoke a lover, 
and not a staid-minded husband. 

b. of things personified, their attributes, etc. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 18 Ouze hauing Ooleney 

past, From her first stayder course immediately doth gad. 
1632 JIiLTON Penseroso 16 Ore laid with black staid Wisdoms 
hue. <11839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 335 Staid Order, 
gentle Peace, Twin-bom of Justice, smil^. 

C. of animals. 

1618 Baret Horsemanship L 13 There must be a time to 
reforme the will of the Horse, and after that to giue him a 
stayed body, and an euen carriage of the same. 1655 
Fuller C/i. //Ar. VI. 289 Thus husbandmen couple young 
collsuith staid horses, that both together may draw the bet ter. 
X823 Scott Quentin D. ix, A staid and quiet palfrey, 
a. Characterized by or indicating sedateness. 

X567 Drant Horace, Art Poetry A viij b, The stade 
Spondeus footefspondeos stahiUsl. 1820 L. Yivtci Indicator 
Iho. 19 Prudence. .Humanized into Prii. Wesuspect that 
these prodigiously staid names are apt to overshoot them- 
sel ves, and disgust the possessor. 1865 Le Fanu GuyDevcrell 
xl. II. 169 Monsieur Varbairiere entered the staid mansion. 

3 . Of the intellect and intellectual operations : 
Sober, steady, welbregulated ; free from extrava- 


gance or caprice. 

155s Hooper in Coverdale Lett. Mariyrs{\if)j(i 160 Such 
as be of a right and stayed iudgement. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 110 This exercise may bring moch profile 
to ripe heads, and stayd iudgemenies. 1664 Flecknoe 
Discourse Engl. Stage 6 6, Wit being an exuberant thing., 
but Judgement a stayed, and reposed thing. a\bq 6 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. iL 57 Deliberation ; a staid and atten- 
tive consideration of things to be known. 1870 J. Bruce 
Gideon xiv, 246 A staid and considerate understan^ng. 

staid, Sc. f. Stade ; pa. t. and pple. of St.vy v. 
Staidlin, variant of Staddhxc dial. 

Staidly (ste'‘dli), adv. rare. [f. St.iid fl.+ 
-ly2 .] In a staid manner; f constantly, fixedly 

man keepeth himself stayed]/ in and sneak 

Sncx.TOuDon Quixote 11. ^.^9 Walke wfily, and sjjak 

s^yedly. r 5 zr Md 

Tis well ye have manned . i nai . a 

P-.SyiD G +-^s.] 

The quality or fact of beiug staid (see the adj.) 
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STAIN. 


1 . Stability, permanence, constancy. 

*553 Grimalde Ciuro's OJJlces i. (1558) S7b, \Vliero! 
cx)mes a great presumption that they haue no staiednesse. 
1381 Pettie tr. Guazzo*s Civ, Coiw. if. (1586) 05 b. Her 
stayednesse in sticking to her friends. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 155 This facuitie of tne fantasie is 
..so farre from stayednes, that euen in the time of sleep it 
hardly taketh any rest 1613 J. Davies (Heref.) Muse's 
Tears Wks. (Grosart) I. 13/2 Good Kings are least alone, 
when most alone ; For stilnesse is the staidnesse of their 
Throne. 1631 Lenton Charact, G 12, He is a man of no 
staidnesse, for he leaues a Rocke to build vpon’ the Sand. 
1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm, iii That serenity and fi.ved 
staj’cdness, which is necessarj* to so seuere an intentness. 
1710 Prideaux Orig. App. Reasons /or Bill 8 Before 

they have. .stayedness of Mind to wthstand Temptations. 

2 . Sobriety of character, manner, or conduct. 

1561 Hoby tr. Casiiglione's Courtier Yy 4 b, Staidenesse, 

noble courage [etc.]. 1571 Goldikc: Calvin onPs. xviii. 26. 
62 His accustomed stayednesse. 1626 Middleton Any- 
thingfor Quiet Life i. i. 46 A matron’s sober staidness in 
her eye. 1650 Stradds Lovj C, IVars i. 19 

His dexterity of wit, and staiedness of judgement, far riper 
then his years. 1^5 Cp.owne Sir C. Nice 1. 5 Will you 
never learn staidness and gravity? axjzo Sewel Hist, 
Quakers I. ii Endued with a gravity and staidness 

of mind, that is seldom seen in children. 1825 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Old Times i, ii It compelled her to observe a stayed- 
ness of manner. 1842 Brou'nikc In Gondola 132 Where’s a 
trace Of the staidness and reserve. .In the same child’s 
plajdng*face? , 188^ May Crommeun Bnnvn-Eyes iv. 42 A 
sweet staidness noticeable in all the women of Marken. 
Stale, obs. form of Stay sb. and v, 

Staig, staige, Sc. and north, forms of Stag sbJ' 
■Staigh.(e, obs. forms of Stay sb. 

Sta^ Sc. form of Stake sb. and v. 

Stail(e, variant forms of Stale sb, dial, handle. 
Stail(l, Sc. variant forms of Stale sb. and v. 
Staill, Sc. var. Stall sb.^, obs. Sc. f. Stell v. 
Stain (st^n), sb. Also 6-7 staine, stayne, 
7 steine, steigne. [f. Stain vi\ 

+ 1 . The action of staining; pollution, disgrace. 
*1563 Googe Cupido Eglogs etc. (Arb.) 114 Vnhappy 
wretche that wolde Haue forced the Ladye of this forte 
with stayne of Royaltie To haue consented to his wyll in 
fylthyeLecherj’e. 1587 GREEKEE«/ 4 «rx^Vks. iGrosart) YI. 
174 The staine of the one did ad a disgrace to the glorie of 
the other. 2607 Shake. Tinun y. i. 176 Gluing our holy 
Virgins to the staine Of contumelious, beastly.. ^varre. 

2 . A discoloration produced by absorption of or 
contact with foreign matter; usually, one that pene- 
trates below the surface and is not easily removable. 

1583 L. M[ascall 1 Prof, Bk. 22 A good v.-ay to heipe all 
staynes in thinne sUkes and woollen clothe. 2592 Arden 
of Feversham 11. xL 213 Seest thou this goare that cleaucth 
to mv face? From hence nere will I wash this bloody staine, 
Til Ardens hart be panting in my band. 2592 Shaks. Rout. 

yul . If. iii. 75 Lo here vpon thy cheeke the staine doth 
sit, Of an old teare that is not washt off yet. ^ e 2620 Beaum. 
& Fu Philasierw i. [iiil. May their false lights. .discover 
presses, boles, stains, and oldness in their Stuffs.^ 2687 A 
Lovell Tkevenot's Trav, i. 53 If by mischance Wine should 
be shed upon their deaths, the greatest Drunkard that is, 
endeavours to get out the stain. 1798 Ferriar Jllustr. 
Sterne iii. 57 He should produce the portrait.. with all the 
stains and mouldiness of the last century. 2849 Cupples 
Green Hand xx. (2856) 193 Rusty stains at her hawse-holes. 
1856 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural Sports i. l i. § 4. 4/2 The 
coops ought to be moved dally, as the stain of the birds 
is injurious to them. 2877 ‘ Rita ' Vivienne 11. iii, I have 
not even waited to remove the stains and dust of my long 
journey before coming to see you. ^ 

b. A mark ' or discoloration on the skin ; a 
blotch or sore. 


*595 Shaks. John 111.L4S If thou..wm grim Vgly..FuIl 
of vnpleasing blots, and sighdesse staines,.. Patch’d with 
foule Moles..! would not care. 26x2 — Cymb, il iv. 139 
You do remember This staine [a mole] vpon her? 28x9 
Shelley Cenci iv. i. 130 Let ber food be Poison, until she 
be encrusted round With leprous stains ! 2845 Budd Dis. 
Liver 144 Tl^ [Jaundice] had les'Jened a go^ deal, but 
there was still a light yellow stain of the skin. 1898 J. 
Hutchinson in Arch. Surg. IX. 334 , 1 make him undress, 
and find him covered on limbs and trunk with blotches and 
papules and stains. 

c. Agric. A spot (in an ear of com) produced 
by mildew or damp. 

1731 in bthRep. 'Dep. Kpr. Pull. Rec. App. IL 119 A new 
Machine for cleaning Wheat. .contrived to take away the 
stains, smut bags, and other trumpery. 

d. iranf. A spot or patch of colour different 
from the ground. Common in Nat. Hist. 

In fine stain : said of garden flowers with the charac- 
teristic markings finely shown. , . . 

1704 Pope IVzndsor For, 145 Swift trouts, diversified with 
crimson stains. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 4*2 7 s Those 
different Stains of Light that shew themselves in Clouds of 
a different Situation. 2784 Cowper Task vi. 241 Not a 
fiow’r But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain. Of 
his unrivall'd penciL 1842 Florist's jrnl, (1E46) HI. 230 
In the bed were several Claudianas in very fine stain. x8&5 
Ruskin Mod, Paint.vi. x. 1 25 V. 103 Tliegathering orange 
stain upon the edge of yonder western peak. 1890 R. 
Bridges Shorter Poems v. Larks, They In sunlight swim ; 
above the furthest stain Of cloud attain. ^ 

4 * e. fig. A slight trace or tinge of. Obs. 

260X Shaks. Alls IVellui. 223 You haue some staine of 
souldier in you. 1606 — Tr. ^ Cm. 11. . 

-f. Hunting. ~ Foil sb.^ (Cf. Stain v. 4 d.) 

. 2832 Q. Rev. XLVII. 238 A short check from the smin of 
sheep makes everything comfortable r and the Squire hawng 
hit off his fox like a workman, thirteen, men leta], 

Z. fig. (Often in phrases like to -wash, purge a 
stain.) a, A morally defiling effect on the cha- 


1 

i 


racter or conscience ; a grave blemish on a person’s 
reputation ; a mark of infamy or disgrace, a stigma. 

1592 Shaks, x Hen. VI, iv. v, 42 Thy Fathers charge shal 
cleare thee from y» staine. 1593 — Lucr. 1701 How may 
this forced staine be wip'd from me? 2598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence, Phonnio v. ii. Studying to avoid the staine of 
niggardlines. 26x0 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 525 A 
right ancient race of the Digbyes, which., hath now caught 
a deepe steins by Sir Everard Digby drawne into that cursed 
crew, c 2620 IVomen Saints 55 Washing away the staynes 
of secular pleasures with flouds-of teares. 1632 Milton 
Penseroso 26 His daughter she (in Saturns raign. Such 1 
mixture was not held a stain). x64oNabbcs Unfori. Mother 
IV. G I, A truth cleere as the innocence Of babes : after the 
holy ceremony Hath purg’d th' originall staine. 1782 Cow- 
per ExPosi. 74 Till penitence had purg’d the public stain. 
1800 Mar. Edgeworth T., Truss. Vase (i 8 j 6) I. 224 

No stain affixes to his honour from the accusation. 2838 
James Robber v, He would never speak so boldly and so 
tenderly of his mother, if there were any stain upon her 
name. xStx Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV, xviii. 243 
The probaole stain on their birth could hardly be thrown in 
their teeth in the days of William the bastard. 1882 J. H, 
Blunt Ref. Clu Eng. II. 484 But the stain of blood could 
not be washed out. 

b. A person or thing that causes disgrace. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1589 Nashe Anal. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) I. 35 To send 
them to some other mechanicall Arte, that they might not 
thus be the staine of Arte. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. i. 45 
Staine to thy countrymen, thou hear’st thy doom. 1598 
Brandon Octavia ii. C 5, Stain of thy sexe, thy poisoned 
speech surcease. 2602 Fulbecke Pandectes vL 31 b, Anti- 
phon that vicious varlet, and steigne of Athens. 2649 
Davenant Love ty Hon. iii. ii. 85 Hence from my sight, 
Thou birth ill gotten, and my marriage slain. 2725 Pope 
Odyss. XVIII. 4 A surly vagrant. ,, The stain of manhood. , 
f c. One who eclipses or casts into the shade, j 

a 2586 Arcadia i.xiv. (19x2)95 Hereby I will.. lead 1 

her that is the pniyse,and yet the staine of nil womankinde. 
2592 Shaks. Ven. ff Ad, 9 Staine to all Nimphs, more louely 
then a man. 2605 Earl Stirling Alex. Trag. iii. ii, My 
sonne that was the glorie of bis time, Staine of times past, 
and light of times to come. 

f 4 . Her. (See qaot.; andsee STAiNANDrt.). Obs. 

1586 Ferne Btaz. Gentrie i. 163 Notwithstanding I do 
with the french men, condemne the two last colours : that 
is to say, Tawney and sanguine, as no colours. But we 
will vouchsafe, to haue them called staines. 

5 . Glass-painting. (See qnot. 1832.) 

2832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^ CL xiv. 29S There are 
only three colours. -which can be floated on, and which are 
called stains to distinguish them from others which must he 
laid on by the strokes of a brush. These stains are orange, 
red, and lemon-yclloiv. Ibid., Orange stain. ..In floating 
this stain upon the glass, a large camel-bair pencil.. must 
be used. 2838 Civil Engin. ij- Arek. /ml. 1 . 256/1 The 
stains are then put in, with the lights and shadows in 
enamel, and again passed through the fire. 

6. A dye or colouring matter used in staining, 
a. A liquid preparation used to colour wood, etc., 
differing from paint in being thinner, and in being 
absorbed into the pores of the material instead of 
forming a coating. (See also quot. 1880,) 

2758 [DosstE] Handmaid Arts 435 A bright red stain for 
wood. 2875 E. A, Davidson House-painting, etc. 364 The 
stain is to be applied with a spooge or large brush. 2880 
Cooley's Cycl. Prod. Receipts (cd. 6) II. 1552 Stains, Con- 
fectioner's These stains are also used for cakes and 

pastry. 2895 Eleanor R owEC4//Kr<zn'///^73 Should avery 
large quantity of the slain be required it would be cheaper 
to purchase the colours in pow'ders. Ibid. 74 French polish 
must be used for oil-stains, but for water-stains.. wax and 
turpentine are simpler. 

b. A dye or pigment used to render minute 
and transparent structures visible, or to differen- 
tiate tissue elements by colouring, for microscopic 
observations; or to produce specific microcbemical 
reactions. 

2880 Gibbes Histol. 23 Some tissues take in the stain very 
rapidly, others slowly. 2881 W. 3 . Carpestzr flicrascbpe 
§ 202 6) 248 A good blue .stain. .is also given by the 

substance termed Indigo-Carmine. 1900-23 Dobland Med. 
Diet. (ed. 7) 893/2 Anilin blue-black, an anilin dye used as 
a stain for the study of the central ncr>'ous sj'stera. 

7 . attrib. and Comb, as in stain recution, -spot ; 
sta in-bemoaned ad j.; f stain-cloth = Stained cloth. 

a 27x2 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 2721 II. 79 Before 
the Judge enthron'd, Plead my Guilt, self-condemn’d, and 
*stam-bemoan'd. 254T in Archseol. Cant, (2874) IX, 226 
Item rec. of James fake for a ^stayne clothe that be bought, 
xvjd. Item rec. of John Sharpe foriij sta>Tie clothes that he 
bought, xvjd. X553-4 in S'vayne Sarum Churckw. Acc. 
(1896) 98 Mr. Shone ffor a stayne cloth iiy'*. 2B39 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 428/2 The effect of it [mosaic] may be obtained, 
and the b^uty of its patterns produced, in stain-c]oth 
flooring. 2898 Allbutt's Syst, Med. V. 413 *Stain reactions 
of the blood in diabetes, a 2670 Hacket L 7ye A bp. IVil. 
Hams (2693) L 259 But rip up all his Actions.. shew any 
*Stam-Spot in his Fidelity. 

Stain (st^n), v . Forms : 4-6 steyne, 5-6 
steyn, stene, 6 steane, 6-7 stane, *j stein; 

5 stenyyn, 6 Sc. 8ten5ie, stainyie, stein^ie, 
steingyie, 8 taiDg: 5 e, stin^ie; 5-6 stayne, 6 
staine, 6 - stain, [aphetic a. OF. desteign-, des- 
ieindre (mod. F. diteindre), f. des- D\z--yieindre 
to dye : see Distaik v., which appears in our 
quots. at the same time as the aphetic form. The 
vb. in Fr. and in the other Rom. langs, has only its 
etjTnological sense ‘ to remove the dye from *, intr. 

‘ to lose colour, fade, be washed out *. Some of the 
Eng. senses, both of stain and distain, are difncult 


to account for ; it is possible that in AF. the prefix 
des- in desUindre may sometimes have been thken 
in the sense ‘diversely, differently’; it is* also 
possible that the verb of Fr. origin may have 
coalesced with an adoption of ON, steina to paint, 
f, stein-n paint, prob. identical with steinn stone.] 
fl. trans. To deprive of colour. Obs, 

[2390 Gower Conf. 1 . 65 Whan his risage is sodesteigned.] 
c 2477 Caxton Jason 42 b, I haue a seknes and maladye 
Tight secrete which shal first slee me er my face may be 
stayned or discouloured. 2530 Palsgr. 734/1, I stayne a 
thjmge, I marre the colour, or glosse of it, je destayni. 
2589 Lodge Scillaes Metam. E 2 b, Whereas Vermillion hue 
Is stained in sight. 

fb. Of the sun, etc,: To deprive (feebler 
luminaries) of their lustre. Also fig. of a person 
or thing : To throw into the shade by superior 
beauty or excellence; to eclipse. Obs. (Very 
common in the i6th c.) 

*557 ToiieVs Misc. (Arb.) 163 For here at hande approchetb 
one Whoseface will staine you all <2x586 StonF.Y Arcadia 
III. (1598) 344 O voice that doth the I’hrush in shrilnesse 
staine. c 2 S^C’TEssPEMBR 0 KE/^j.LXXii,viu,Thesunne..all 
lights shall stayne. 1608 TopSELLSerpenls 94 In largenesse 
of body and greatnes of his hart, .he stainetb all the rest. 
i 6 jo Histrio-masiix tu. lyj This those excells as farre As 
glorious Ty tan staines a silly Starre. 2623 Hey wood Bros. 
Age II. ii, How hath thy valour with thy fortune ioyn’d, To 
make thee staine the general! fortitude Of all the Princes 
we deriue from Greece. 2642 Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. iv. 
ix. 282 He stains all other mens lives with the cleamesse 
of his own. a 2649 Cr ashaw Carmen Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) 
254 Thy Son \vhose blush the moon beauteously marres 
And staines the tlmerous light of stares. 

+ c. To obscure the lustre of. lit. and fig. Obs. 
^ 2589 Greene Menapkon (Arb.)8x Sweete Natures pompe, 
if my deficient pbraze Hath staind thy glories by too little 
skill, Yeeld pardon, 2594 J. Dickenson (1878)41 

A small cloude in a cleare day may somewhat stayne, not 
wholy stop the Sunnes lighL 1596 Dalrymple Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. II. 45 O Detestable personnis, quhasa brichta 
I lycbt blew out, stin^eit sa honorable an ornament 1 2634 
I Peacham Compl, Genii. loThirdly, whether Poverty 

j impeachethor stainetb Nobility, 2657 Austen FrttH Trees 
11. To Rdr., God . .is pleased to staine the pride of men. 
f 2 . intr. To lose colour or lustre. Obs. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 25 pe redenesse perof is 
wonder fyn and stable, and steynep neuere wip colde ne 
with hele. a 2568 Sat. Poems Reform, xlviii. 15 My clayTh 
will nocht sten^e, Suppois ?e weit it nycht and day. 2579 
Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 82 , 1 finde it nowe for a sellca truth. . 
that the purple dye will neuer staine, that the pure C>*ueJ 
will neuer loose bis sauour [etc.], a ibiMSHAKS.Sonn. xxxiii, 
Suns of the world may staine when heauens sun sUineth. 
26x4 T. Gentleman England's JVay ^2 Wet and cold can 
not make them shrinke nor staine, that tbe.Nortb>seas.. 
haue dyed in graine, for such purposes. 

3 . Of something dyed or coloured : To impart 
its colour to (something in contact). Also ia 
wider use (e. g. said of a chemical reagent), to alter 
the colour of (something to which it is applied), 
(Cf. F. ddieindre sur quelgue ckose.\ 
c 2440 Prontp. Parv. s,Tif2 Steynyn, or stenyym, as clothe 
hat Ies>The hys co\o\srt,fueo,proprie in iertia persona ian^ 
turn. 2553 Eden Treat, New Ind. (Arb.) 22 Lacha, Lacca 
or Lacta, which ste>meth silke and cloth in high redde or 
crimison coloure. 2566 Drant Horace, Sat. ix. iv. H j b, To 
rubbe lh3’ngcs with thy purple cloth, I wis it woulde them 
steane. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest yi Celedonie is an Hcrbe 
..whose flower. .dj'Cth and stayneth the gatherers hands. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 382 His lippes are alwayes 
staynd w'ith the Juice of Bacchus his berries. 2583 L- 
M[a5Call] Prof Bk. 14 Against clothes staynde with wine 
or vineger. 2750 Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 145 It stains 
the encircling air with its greenness. 1838 T. Thomsos 
Ckem. Org, Bodies 790 Sap of the smesa Paradissca. .stzlns 
linen. 2844 G. Bird Grin. Deposits (1857) i 83 Sevend 

calculi., with layers of urate of ammonia deeply stained uilb 

purpurine. 1902 Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Elis, u- 
5 The rouge on her neck had stained her collar, 
etbsol, 2805 Withering tr. IVerner's Ext. Char. Fossils 
191 Solid fossils that stain are not very common. 2887 
‘bIark Rutherford’ Revol. TannePs Lane ii. (cd. B) 31 
Tea doesn't stain ; I hope it has not gone on your coaL 

b. with complement denoting colour. 

* 75 ® Apol. Life B, M, Carew xt. (ed. a) 132 They 

themselves with a Pccone-Root, which stains them of a red- • 
dish Colour. 2827 Faraday Client. Manip, xii (1842)280 
Paper stained yellow by rhubarb. ^ 2844 G. Bird Grin, Be- 
posits (2857) 443 Urates, stained pink with purpurine. 2803 
Lyell Antiq. Man xi. 203 There were many human bones, 
in old Indian graves in the same district, stained of as black 
a dye. 2900-13 Dorlano Med. Diet. (ed. 7) s.v. Stains, 
Ehrlich’s triacid stain.. stains erythro<^es orange. * 9 !* 
W. G. Smith in Man XII. 197 It [the flint] is v'bite m 
colour, but in parts very slightly stained ferruginous from 
adjacent red clay. 

c. transf. Of the blood : To suffuse with colour. 
Also \vipasstve, to be (naturally) spotted or streaked 
with colour. 

*557 Surrey in TottcTs Misc. (.Arb.) 6 , 1 know hew' 
the blood forsakes the face for dred: And how by shame 
it staines again the chekes with flaming red. 2567 Maple^ 
Gr. Forest 76 He is bespotted and stayned dyuersdy with 
diuers colours in a maner like ye Libard. 2768 Stek>'E 
Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 8t (Passport), That..w'hich stains 
thy face with crimson, to copy in even thy study. X83* 
James Phil. Augustus I. xv. His blue eyes would ha^'C been 
fine.. bad they not been. .stained, as it were on the ver>* 
iris, by some hazel spots in the midst of the blue. 

i intr. To absorb colouring matter, take a 
stain. 

1877 HuxtEV S; MAErIK Elein. Biol. 8 The protoptaso 
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slams brown ; the rest of Ihe cell remains unstained. 1879 
Si. Geary's Hosp. Rcp. IX. 691 They were of a very faintly 
granular appearance, staining feebly with log*wood. x88o 
Gibdcs Histol. 23 When the sections appear to have stained 
thoroughly remove them. 

4 . trails. To dnmage or blemish the appearance 
of (something) by colouring a part of its surface ; 
to discolour by spots or streaks of blood, dirt, or 
other foreign matter not easily removed. In poetic 
use occasionally : To colour, defile (a river) with 
blood. 

X38* Wycuf Geu. xxxviL 31 Thei token the coote of hym, 
and in the blode of a kyde that thei hadden slayn sleyneden 
[Vulg. tmxenint\. ^1450 Merlin xxvii. 554 He and his 
horse weresteyned with blode as he hadde fallen in a blc^y 
river. 1513. Doughs ^neis iii. i, 55 The blak droppis of 
bluidp Distiilit thairfra, that all the erd quhar It stuiae Was 
spotlit of the filth, and stenyt, alaik. 1535 Coverdale Isa, 
Ixiii. 3 .A-nd their bloude sprange vpon my clootbes, & so 
haue I stayned all my rayment [So later versions). Iliti, 
Ixjv. 6 All cure rightuousnesses are as the clothes stayned 
with the floures of a woman. 1538 Elyot Diet., S^ua/eo, 
to be. .soiled or stainid with som vnclcne thing. 1596 
Spenser R. Q. iii. iii. 22 Those same antique Peres.. Which 
Greeke and Asian riuers stained with their bloodL x^7 
Dryden Vir^.Georz- 111.742 Scarcely the Knife was redden'd 
with his Gore, Or the black Poison stain'd the sandy Floor. 
17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan i. 550 See what Uew'ard the grateful 
Senate yield, For the lost RIood which stains yon Northern 
Field. X774 J. Bryant II. 2x4 The birds were 

found to return with their feet stained with soil. X79t Mrs, 
Radcliffe Rom, Forest viii, Upon a closer view it was 
spotted and stained with rust. X839 Dickens Nick, 
viii, The walls were stained and discoloured. 1879 Farrar 
.S’/, (1883) 402 That bent and weary Jew.. so stained 

with the dust of travel. 

fb. To spoil (hay, grain) with damp. Obs. 

1787 Winter Syst, Hush, 220 My barley, which was 
stained by the inclemency of the season in 1785, I had 
ground. et^\oGlouc,FannRep.x^yc\Libr. Usef.Knvwl., 
Husb. Ill, The hay that has got stained, 
t c. To spoil by intermixture. Obs, 

*575 Gascoigne Glasse Gomi, it. Chor., Wks. xpio n.43 
Such wicked means, mahtious men can make The frutfull 
seede, with worthies weedes to stayne. 

d; Hunting, — Foil 2, 

*79® Sporiitif Mag, XI. 87 The ground so stained by 
running the foil that the scent lay wth no certainty. 1897 
EncyeL Sport I. 583/1 Stained, injured as regards scent by 
the previous passage of hounds, horses, or of cattle, &c. 

6. Jig, a. To defile or corrupt morally j to taint 
with guilt or vice. 

1446 Lydg. Nightingale P. 1.^287 Moch peple viciously 
Were in this age..thorgh theire vice destreied sore & 
steyned. 1570^ Gooce Pop. Kingd. i. 8 b, Lest that he 
shoulde be periurde calde, and staynde with heresle, 1657 
Attest, Innoeeney Zach, Crofion 14 A Master of a family 
this twelve year, or thereabouts, never .stained with the 
least disorder or incivility. 1777 W, Cameron in Sc, 
Paraphr, xvii. vil, Though your guilty souls are stain'd 
with sins of crimson dye. X847 Yeowell Anc, Brit. Ch. x. 
S04 The British kings were stained with every vice. 2841 
Elphinstone Hist. India II. 649 Intrigues and combina. 
tions, which were stained with treachery and assassinations. 
+ D. To impair the beauty or excellence of. 'Obs, 
*575-^5 Abp. Sandys Serm. xiii. 219 Ought not we to doe 
the best we can to cast out all that steinetn and marreth the 
perfect beautie of his Church? 1581 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. III. 702 To blott and stainyie the gude word of God. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. 11. xv, Which my rude pencil 
will in limming stain. 

c. To be or inflict a permanent reproach to or 
stigma upon ; to blemish, soil (a person’s reputa- 
tion, honour, conscience, etc.) ; •I'to charge with 
something disgraceful, AlsorV;/r. of theconscience : 

To suffer stain. 

* 5*3 More Rick, III (1883) 76 With which infamt he wold 
not haue his honoure stayned for anye crowne. 1540-1 
Elyot Image Gov. 32 If a knight, .had used any unseemly 
thyng, appmring or steyninge the estimacion of the degree, 
whiche he represented. 1577 Kendall Flcnvers o/Epigr. 
102 Thei would not haue y* Popedome staynde, with any 
more Pope lones. <*1605 Misc, Poems V\. s 

Conscience sten^ies if he steill. x6io Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 543 Shee that by her light behaviour had not a 
little steined her good name. 2678 Dryden All/or L. hi. 
i. 44, I have, .stain’d the glory of my Royal House, 2682 
Fountainhall Hist. Observes (Bannatyne Club) 80 It was 
also at this tyme. .designed to stain him with briberie. 
a 2700 Evelyn Diaty 17 Oct, 1644, This beautiful Citty 
[Genoa] is more stayn'd with such horrid acts of revenge, , 
than any one place in Europ. a 176^ W , King Polii, Lit. 
Anecd, {1819) 166 The bloody executions which he [Augus- 
tus] ordered., must stain his memory as long as his name 
shall be remembered. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian iii, 
One who did not scruple to stain the name of the Innocent. 
2869 Farrar Speechx. z'^ One of the most infamous 
ana arbitrary acts which stain the name of Napoleon. 2879 
pROVDzCssarvii. 63 He won for himself a reputation which 
his later cruelties might stain, but could not eflace. ^ 

d. Often used with double metaphor, esp, with 
reference to ‘ blood bloodguiltiness. 

1577-87 Harrison England n. xxi. (1877) I. 335, I held it 
unworthie that anie good man should staine his paper with 
such frivolous matters. <22625 Mure IVks. I. 23 O spair In 
guiltles blood thy hands to stayne!^ 1700 Prior Carmen 
Sec. iii. Holding his Fa«ices stain'd with Filial Blood. 2865 
Kingsley Herew. xxxiii, ‘Heaven forbid,’ he said, ‘that 
the Church should stain her hands with the blood of the 
worst of sinners.’ 2868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. L 365 
After Wolsey’s fall, every week of Henry’s reign was stained 
with the blood of his subjects. 

•j* e. 7 b slain (a person’s) h/ood : (a) to prove 
(him) of base descent ; (^) to cause ‘ corruption of 
blood * (see Corruftiok 2 b), Obs, 


*568 Grafton Ckron, II. 530 If he sayde contrarle, he., 
slaundercd his mother, shamed himselfe, and steyned his 
blood. 2628 [see Corrupt X'. X bj. 2679 [sec Attaint ?/. 6). 
2766 Blackstonr Comm, ii. xv.2S2 Tue doctrine of escheat 
upon attainder, ..Is this! that the blood of the tenant, by 
the commission of any felony ..is corrupted and stained. 

‘I* f. To vilify in words, abuse. Obs, 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 385 Thorow here fayre 
spcchc ourc law>‘s they sleyn. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
n. 1. 11.42 The busie soul thus doth her reason strain To 
'vntc or speak what envious tongue may never stain. 2692 
o Emiliaue's Frauds Rom, Monks 63 1 he Officer very dex- 
terously and freely stain'd the Priest with his Tongue. 

+ g. To * obfuscate *, make tipsy. Obs. 

2624 B, JoNSOKi?<2rM./^<2/ri. iii, Why? we were all a little 
stain'd last night, sprinckled with a cup or two. 

+ 6. To ornament with coloured designs or pat- 
terns. Ohs. 

*4*^^ St, Mary at Hill (2905) 64 Payd for betyng 

6 sleynynge of l>e same penouns, vjs. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
473/2 Steynyn, as stcynyowrys, /<i/<». 1466 in Arehsologia 
L. 43 Item j Rydyl steyned w» a chalix and the figur of the 
sacrament on hyt and ij angell. 2482 Cely /’<z/rrr (Camden) 
228 The cortens be stayned hot on the ton syde. 14B8 in 
Archoeologia XLV. 117 Item, ij Clothes for the sepulchre, 
oon with the^ Passion and the other steyned full ofwhyle 
levcs, 1506 in G. Oliver Lives Bps.Exeier, etc. (1861) 359, 
2 front de lineo, stayned cum scriptura * Honor Deo ’. i front 
cum tuello annexe, stayned cum Crurifixo, Maria et Johanne, 
Petro et Paulo. 2555 in Feuillerat Revets Q. Mary (2914) 
282^ V longe garmentes the vpper Bodyes vpper baces of 
white cloth of syluer stayned with CoUours. 2625 G. 
Sandys Trav. 133 The brests of divers (mummies) being 
stained with Hieroglyphicall characters. 

absol. 2390 Gower Con/ I. 225, I wol me noght iherof 
excuse, That 1 with such colour ne steyne. 
t b. To depict in colour. Obs. 

2519 Registr. Aberdon. (Maitland Club) II. 274 Ane grite 
arres bed.. with l»e kingis armes and bischoipe WiHeam 
Elphinstone’sstcn^eit be (blank). <22642 KvNASTONZro/mtf 
ft Syd. 1820 A carpet . . On which the hyacinth and narcissus 
blue So naturally were stain’d, as if they grew. 

/ig> Shippe Sa/egardeD A follie there- 

fore were it here for me, To touch that he with pencell once 
did staine. 

7 . To colour (esp. textile fabrics, paper, wood, 
stone) by the application of pigment that more or 
less penetrates the substance instead of forming a 
coating on the surface, or by means of chemical 
reagents. In microscopical and histological re» 
search : To colour (tissues, etc.) with some pig- 
ment so as to render the structure clearly visible. 

*655 Terry Voy, India iii. 125 That pretty art of staining, 
or printing and fixing those variety of Colours in that while 
Cloth, the People of Asia have engrossed to themselves. 
2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blan/s Trav. 44 There are also 
made Calicoes, stained of divers colours. 2675 Covel in 
Early Voy. Levant (Hakk Soc.) 236 Her nails were stein'd 
(as the custome is here) with alcanna of a golden red. 2722 
Lond.Gaz, No. 5028/4 Any Person who. .shall Print, Paint, 
or Stain, any Paper to serve for Hangings. 2722 Ibid, 
No. 5025/2 .-^ny Person who shall Print, Paint, Stain or 
Dye any CalKcoes, Silks or Stuffs. 2799 G. Smith Lnbora^ 
tory I, 338 An artificial marble formed by staining white 
marble with corrosive tincture. 2799 Med, /ml, I. 204 
Experiments, made by Professor Beckmann, on staining 
w’ood. 2825 J, Smith Panorama Sci. Art II. 398 Magis* 
tery of bismuth is sometimes mixed with pomatum for the 
purpose of staining the hair of a dark colour. 2B73 J. Mat- 
thews T. Davis's Prepar.Micrvsc, Obj. (ed.a) 8 The tissue 
may be subsequently stained with iodine. 2881 Young Ev. 
Man own Mechanic § 1638. 732 us see what wallpaper 
is and how it is painted or technically speaking 'stained'. 
xSgi Farrar Darkn. If Dawn vii, There were rolls of vellum 
or papyrus, stained saffron-colour at the back. 2892 Photogr. 
Ann, II. 453 Finished in an altogether superior style.. and 
the whole stained and varnished in imitation mahogany, 22/-. 

b. To colour (glass) with transparent colours. 
Also rarely to depict In’ stained glass. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. {ed. 3) VII. 779/1 The first thing to be 
done, in order to paint or stain glass. .is to design.. the 
whole subject on paper. 2825 J. Smith Panorama Set. 

Art II. 757 Of the Colours used in staining Glass. 2832 
G. R. Porter Porcelain If ^4 xiv. 289 The invention of the 
art of painting on and staining ghTSs,. is. .known to have 
existed for many centuries. 1^3 Kath. L. Bates Engl. 
Relig. Drama 26 Some Christian hero, whose martyrdom 
was stained in window, carved in canopy. 

Stain, obs. form of Stoke. 

Stainable (st^'nab’l), a. [f. Stain v. + -able.] 
Capable of being stained. Hence Btainabl’lity. 

1884 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, XXIII. 59 Two sub* 
stances, one readily stainable, and one staining with diffi- 
culty. 2885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 833/1 A very simple homo- 
geneous corpuscle or vesicle of more readily stainable pro- 
toplasm. 2890 Lotid. Med. Recorder so Apr. 244/2 Some- 
times they appear in greater numbers within the nuclei, 
which thereby are puffed np and lose their stainability. 
2898 P, ^IANsoN Trap. Diseases viiL 148 Those [plague 
bacilli] occurring In the blood.. are stainable by Gram’s 
meth^, 

f Stainand, Her. Obs. Also 6 staynand, 

7 staynant, 7, 9 stainant. [app. a pres. pple. of 
Stain v. (either northern ME. or repr. OF. des- 
teigiuxnt).] An epithet of certain colours. 

The precise sense and correct application are very doubt- 
ful, most of the successive miters having apparently copied 
from their predecessors with little understanding. Ihe 
Book of St. Albans (quot. i486 s.v. Staining P/l. a.) seems 
to use ‘ steining colowre ' for any tincture (whether * colour 
or ‘ metal ') which presents a uniform lint in contradisfinc- 
tion tospots, etc. ; accordingto thisauihority the sieining 
colours are the only ones that may appear on the shiela or 
a gentleman. On the other band, accordingto 1 ^ 8 ^ 
‘staynande* colours are those which m&y not be used in 


armory ,* tawny or tenni, being the ‘ surest ' of all the mixed 
colours, IS the only one of them that is not 'staynande'; 
we may perhaps hence infer that Legh took the adj. to 
mean * fugitive ' (cf. Stain v. 2), or rather ‘ indeterminate 
Guillim (1610) says that some heralds disallow the use of 
tmuny and murrey (or sanguine) for fields, regarding them 
as staynande (Fernein i586speaksofthesetwoas‘stain3’, 
not colours), but it is not clear how he interpreted the adj. 
The later notion that staynand means ‘disgraceful’, de- 
signating tinctures that are used for the purpose of ‘ abate- 
ment appears to be entirely unfounded. 

1562 Legh Armory 29 Taivney,.. blazed by thys woorde, 
Tenne. It is a worsnipfull colour.. .But very fewe Englishe 
men beare the same. Yet it is armorye, and so are all 
coloures, that are not staynandes. Ibid. 19 b, Tenne. .is the 
surest colour.. beeyng componed. For it is made of two 
brychte coloures, whiche is Redde, and Yellowe. And ye 
shall not haue any colour so made emongest all y» may be 
deuysed, and not to be staynande. xbzoGvxu.ni Heraldry 
I. ill. 12 [Cofjies Legh and continues thus: — ] The last of 
the seuen mixed colours, we doe commonly call Murrey, 
j but in Blazon, Sanguine, and is (?s most truly saith Leigh) 
a Princely^ Colour, being indeed one of the colors appertain- 
ing of ancient time to the Prince of Wales. . . Some Heralds 
of ajjproued iudgement doe hardly admit these two last 
mentioned for Colours of Fields, in regard they are reckoned 
Staynand Colours. 2658 Phillips, 5 ’/<r/aam/-coIours, in 
Heraldry arc lawney and murrey. 2673 A. Walker Leco 
Lachrym, 25 Though a rough Herald would have found 
blots enough in Abner’s Scutcheon, and a rude Pencil w'ould 
have painted it with staynant Colours, or a Scotch Coal. 
2689 Smithurst Britain's Glory 167 Tenne, Orange Colour ; 
a Colour Stainant. 1845 Lower Curios. Heraldry 3x3 The 
stainant or disgraceful colours, tenne and sanguine. 

Stainch, obs. Sc, form of Stanch v. 
Stainohell, obs. Sc. form of Stanchel i, 
Staincher, var. Stancher 2. 

Staine, obs. form of Stone. 

Stained (st^ind), ppL a, [f. Stain v, + -ed i.] 
1 . Discoloured with blood, dirt, etc.; having 
stains or blemishes, Alsoj^., tainted with guilt, 
disgraced, etc. Often in comb, with a prefixed 
sb., as Blood-stained, Earth-stained, Guilt- 
stained, Travel-stained, etc, 

2382 Wyclif Isa. Ixiii. i Who is this that cam fro Edom, 
with steyned clothes from Bosra? 2538 Elvot Z?/V/., In. 
/ccius, infected, dyed, stayned, poysoned. 1592 Arden 0/ 
Feversham m, vl 85 Then softly drawes she foorth her 
bandkercher. And modestly she wypes her tearestaind face. 
1607 Lever Crucifix (Grosart) 49 O what is man whome 
Thou regardest so 1 A stayned cloth, a beauty withered. 
<2x628 F. Grevil ccccclxxiv, Let Princes.. Re- 

I form that common stained Discipline, Which is the Base of 
unprosperity. 2B89 Hardiviekes Set. Gossip XXV, 228/2 
The chalk is full of iron-stained fissures. 2899 Allbutt's 
Syst, Med. VIII, 702 Patches of stained skin maybe due 
to various local iriitants. 

t 2 . Ornamented with pictures or designs in 
colour : esp, in stained cloth, Obs. 

2397 in Finchale Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) p. cxvti, 
Item j lectus stewynd cum tapete. i4X3'-X4 Durham Aec. 
Rolls (Surtees) 224 Cum s steyned clothes emptls pro dicta 
capella. C2449 Pecock Refr. 11. xvili. 358 In this steyned 
clooth ridith Hector of Trole; and here in this steyned 
clooth King Hcrri leieth a sege to Harflew. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 23 The steynyd clooth of the Coronacign 
of oure lady. ^2474 Invent, in Paston Lett. HI. 407 Item, 
vj. steyned paperis, xijd. 15.. xxx Northumbtd. Househ, Bk, 
(1770) 440, i Steyned Cloth of the Ymage of St. Nicholas. 
2552 in Daniel-Tyssen Invent. Ch. Goods Surrey (2869) 25 
Item one roode cloth of stayned canvas. 2627 Bp. Hall 
Charae, Virtues If Vices i. 282 He can make his cottage a 
Mannor;.,iu5 staind-cloih Arras. 1696 MSS. Ho. Lords 
(N. S.) II. 238 The wearing of wrought Silks, Bengals, and 
dyed, printed, orslained Calicoes, imported into the kingdom. 

t b. Comb. (Cf. Painter-Stainer). Obs. 
a 1618 J. Davies (Heref.) Wit's Pilgr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
26/2 Beauty,. is the Signe where Grace doth vse to lie But 
if thrust out, the Inne is most amisse..And hath but 
meerely stained-painted Walls. 

3 . Coloured with liquid pigments that penetrate 


below the surface. 

2562 J. Heywood Prov. If Eiigr. (1867) x-jg Walles, Som 
seeld, ..som painted, somstaind. xjizLond. o<r2. No. 5025/2 
Such Printed, Painted, Stained or Dyed Silks. 1884 Health 
Exkib. Catal, ^8 The stained leather is then taken to the 
drying-rooms [in glove-manufacture), 

b. Prepared with a staining preparation, esp. 
for microscopic observation. 

x^Zg H ardwiche's Sci.GossipyC^ . 31/1 A double stained- 
section of the plane wood. 1890 /^/</.XXVI. 101/2 Stained 
human muscle. 2899 tr, jaksek's CUn.Diagn. viii. (ed. 4) 
407 Such forms [of microbe] are to be discriminated by the 
behaviour of stained preparations in the presence of alcohol. 
4 . Stained glass : transparent coloured^ glass, 
formed into decorative mosaics, used in windoiYs 
(esp, of churches). Also, less correctly, glass which 
has been decorated with vitrified pigments. So 
also stained window, . , 

1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest Vi, 
arches still exhibited fragments of stained glass. 


1834 L. 


Ritchie IVand. by Seine is9 The stained windows are 
beautiful. 1850 Giillick & Timbs Penpljog '36 
glass must not be confounded with .n- -ub. 

glass the colouring is not superfimal, but , 

knee of the glas^ J. Gobuo.u Penn^ey I4= ihe 

the stained glass of the imaginalJM. ^ . * .cc/a The 

^Mo"- GkEl?'k/,V«e ... (Sens. Bnn- 
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STAINER. 


'ihohie\ I am notfondof uttering plathudeslnstamed*glass 
attitudes. 

Stainer (st^’nsi). Forms ; 4-6 steynour, 5 
ataynour, stener, stenyoure, 6 steyner, 6- 
7 stayner, 6- atainer. [agent-n. f. Stain z;. : see 
-OR 2 b, -ER ^.] 

1 . One whose employment is staining; one who 
colours wood, etc. with pigments which penetrate 
below the surface; ta worker of 'stained cloths’ 
<see Stained ppL a, 2). See also P^tUNTER-Stainer, 
Paper-Stainer. 

1388 WvcLiF XXXV. 35 That thei make the werkrs 

of carpenter, of steynour IVulg./ff/^wiVar/i], and of brold- 
erere. CX430 Lvdc. A/i/t. Poems (Percy Soc.) 81 Peyntour, 
steynour, mason, nor carpentere. 1471 LiiiU Red Bk, 
Briitol II. 131 John Sutton, Goldsmyth, and John 
Body, Staynour. 2489 Acc. in Sha^ Cov, Myst. (1825) 196 
Paid to the stener ffor workemanship ther*off [buckram for 
standards], x s. viij d. <t 2523 Fabyan Chron. vii. 364 The 
tayllours helde y« craft of stayners. 1538 Elyot Dici.^ 
RhyJiarographuSy a paynter of tryfies, a Stayner. . 1589 
Lodge Sciliaes Aletam, Ep. Ded., From the shop of the 
Painter, shee is falne into the hands of the stainer. 17x2 
Loud, Gaz. No. 5028/4 All Printers, Painters and Stainers 
of Paper. Ibid. No. 5025/2 Silks, CalUcoes, Linens and 
Stuffs which shall.. be in the Possession of any private 
Painter, Stainer or Dyer to be printed. 

2 . One who or something which stains or calum- 
niates. 

2647 J. Norris {iitlc) A Lash foraLyar; Or, The Stayner 
Stayned, Being An Answer to a false and scandalous 
Pamphlet. 

3 . A tincture of colouring matter used in staining. 

1891 in Century Did. 

lienee f Stai'neress, a female stainer. 
c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf. Alankode in. xxvii. (1B69) 250 pis hand 
is a stcynowresse of cortcynes and a makcre. [A mistransla- 
tion ; the orig. has estendresse stretcher.] 

Stai'nfxilj a. rarer^. [f. Stain sb. or z^. + 
-FUL.3 Polluting, disgraceful. 

1765 J. Brown Chr. yml. 55 Where the thoughtless fops 
keep their stainful plays. 

Staining (st^Pnig), vbl. sb. [f. Stain v. + 
-INC 1.] The action of the verb Stain, in various 
senses ; also concr, a result of this action. 

2382 WvcLiF yob xxviii, 29 Ne ther shal be maad euene 
to It topasie ofEthiope,7ie to the most dene stcynyng[VuIg. 
iincturs! mttndhsimafl shal be comparisound 2530 Rastecl 
Bk. Purgat. lit. vili. 2 The spoltes and tokens of the steyn- 
ynge whych remayne he than a great deforniyte and eye 
sore. ^1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. li. i, dense still my 
spotts, still wash awate my staynings. 1630 R. Johnson's 
kingd. d’ Commvj. 598 Iheir Painting is meere steyning or 
trowelling in respect of ours. 1652 Culverwel Li. Nature 
XV. (i^x) 228 Far be it from me to drop one word, that should 
tend to the staining, and eclipsing of that just glory. • 2799 
G. S.MITH Laboratory W. 79 This method of using water- 
colours is called painting ; the other is called washing^ or 
staining [i.e. tinting]. 2825 J. Smith Panorama Set. 4 
Art 11. 753 The colouring of maps is in fact only a species 
of staining. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 529 The wood 
..is well adapted.. for staining. 1872 Amer. En^cL Print, 
ing (cd. Ringwalt), Staining^ in bookbinding, the coloring 
of the edges, fly-leaves, and backs of books, either in solid 
shades, or in the process styled marbling. x88x W, B. 
Carpenter Microscope | 202 (ed. 6) 247 For blue 'and green 
staining, the various Aniline dyes are principally used. 1^7 
J, A. Hodges Etem. Fhofogr, (ed. 6) 70 A more or fess 
deep stairring of the film results. 

t b. A pigment used for staining. Obs. 

1541 Aberdeen Reg. (2844] I, 275 Item, ane .galkoit of 
stenyng, the price x s. 
c. at t rib, 

2870 Power tr. StrickePs ATau, Histol. I. Introd. p. xxxiii, 
The staining fluid. 2880 Gibbes Histol. 22 Of the staining 
agents, logwood is the most useful. 2884 Health Exhiu. 
Catal. 38 Photograph No. 3 shows the men at work at the 
staining tables, and a portion of the staining room [glove- 
manufacture]. 

Staining (st^mig), ppl. a. rare. [f. Stain v. 
+ -1NG 2.] That stains, in senses of the verb. 

For the use in quot. 2486 see Stainand PPl.^a. 
i486 Bk. St, Albans, Her. b iij b, A gentilman mai not 
wear lokynys of armys bot of steining colowre, that is to 
say his cootarmurc ynyat or ellls y geratt with preciouse 
stonys. x6ox Shaks. Alts Well ni. viL 7, I.. would not 
put my reputation now In any staining acL 2789 J. Wil- 
liams Alin. Kingd, I. 386 The better species of iron ores 
are generally accompanied with red staining soft soil, by 
wbidi they are easily distinguished. x83o Meredith Tragic 
Com. (2881) 281 She had no feminine horror of the staining 
epithet for that sex. 

Stainless (st^*'nles), a, [f. Stain + -LESS.] 
Without stain, spot, or blemish, a. lit, 
a 2586 Sidney A rcadia n. xi. (1912) 221 The Phoenix wings 
are not so rare For fauUlesse length, and stainelesse hewe. 
1623-26 W. Browse Brit. Past. n. iii. 6x The Hare-bell for 
her stainlesse azurM hue, Claimes to be worne of none but 
those are true. 18x3 Shelley Q. Alab vi. 7 The stainless 
mirror of the lake Re-images the eastern gloom. ^ 2867 
Augusta Wilson Vashti xxxv, Robed in a soft stainless 
while muslin. 


b. Jig. 

1592 Shaks. <V y’‘l- “■ I.earne me how to loose 

a winning match, Plaid for a paire of stainlesse Maiden, 
hoods. 1601 — Twel. N. i. v. 278 Of fresh and stainlesse 
youth. J7,3 Fran-cis tr. Her., Odes lit. ii. 17 With stainless 
Lustre Virtue shines. iSr, Byroh Lara. it. viii. But that 
long absence from his native clime Had left him stainless 
of oppression's crime. 1819 Crabbe Tales of Hallvin.a^s 
TheverycarehetooktokeephisnameSt.ainless. 1889 Barrie 
Window in Tlinmts J76 Leeby. that stainless young woman. 
1893 Oath. News II Nov. 2/3 The stainless Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin JIar>% , , 


Hence Stai’nlessly adv., Stai'nlessness. 

1882 Edin. Rev, CXVl. 200 When the divorce was threa- 
tened, she again avowed her affection for Konigsmark,and 
offered to take the sacrament on its slainlessness. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr. 1. 106 To represent the Christian Church 
as ideally pure, as stainlessly excellent and perfect, would 
be altogether a mistake. 1887 Academy 1 Jan. 16/3 Purity 
of heart, absolute stainlessne^s of soul, 

Stainy (.Stei-ni), a. rare. [f. Stain sh. + -t.] 
Like a stain or something stained. Hence Stai-ni- 
ness. 

1864 Mbs, N Gattv Parab. Nature Ser. tv. 23 The beets 
had an odd stainy look. _ 1905 'Hovnm.yiviis Pre-Raph. I. 
276 To correct the qualities of thinness and staininess which, 
over a dry ground, transparent colours would exhibit, 

Stainyoll, Sc. van Staniel (bird). 

Stair (ste>j),iA. Forms: i stfessr, 2-5 steire, 

4- 5 Bteier (5 steiar), 4 steysere, 4-6 (9 dial.) 
Bteyre, 5-d steyr, 4-6 ateyer, 6 steare, stare, 
(7 starre), 6-7 Bteer(e, 4-8 stayer (6 staigher, 
staygher, 7 stay or), 4-7 stayTe,5-7 stayr, 6 staler, 

5- 7 staire, 6- stair. [OF. st&ger fern. OTeut. 
type *siaigri, {. *staig- : *sllg- to climb : see Sir v. 
Cf. (M)Du. Steiger (JW'BXem.sleegerstyA.tca.ie), LG. 
s/eiger, steger masc., scaffolding, landing-stage.] 

1 . An ascending series or ‘ flight ’ of steps leading 
from one level to another, esp. from one floor to 
another in a house ; a staircase. 

Still the ordinary use in Scotland, where *up the stair*, 
‘down the stair* are the usual equivalents for upstairs, 
downstairs, and ‘ (to go up) six stairs * means what m Eng- 
land would be expressed by ‘six Bights of stairs'. (The 
whole series of steps between two successive floors counts, 
however, a.s a single ‘stair*, even when it consists of two 
or more ‘ flights ‘ or portions separated by a landing.) In 
England the sing, in this sense is now very rare, cxc. in 
phr. on the stair, which is itself slightly archaic. 

c 1000 iEtFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 226/9 Ascensorium, 
stsegcr. c xooo — Saints' Lwes (Skeat) v. 438 Sebastianus 
..astah jia up to star^re be stod wij) 5xs caseres botl. 
/bid, xviti. 232 He feoll of anre stai^re, and forby 
CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 265 pis holie maiden.. bo hie was 
breo 3ier heold, [ste^h] biforen be temple on b® steire of 
fiftene stoples..wi3ute mannes -helpc. ^ <^*374 Chaucer 
Troylus ii. 813 Adoun b® steyre a-noon right bo she wente. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 225 tTarquinius) brewe 
hym doun of a staire gradus\ 1427 Rec. St. Alary 

at Hill (iQOp) 66 For a mason & his man a d.-iy to make a 
stayer with rij stappes, xij d ob. 1449 in Cal. Proc. CJutuc. 
Q. Eliz. (1830) 11. Pref. 54 To the scid hous shullen be 
ij covenable steiers, be on ledyng up from the ground in to 
pe furst flore, and that other [etc.], c 2470 Henry Wallace 
vs. 248 Thcscherandsucrd glaid til hiscolerbayne, Out our 
the stayr amang thaim is he gayne. a 2490 Botoner /Hu. 
(1778) 176 A hygh grese called a steyr of xxxix steppys. 
<2X^00 Chaucer's Dreme 1311, I..waiKt..Til 1 a winding 
staire found. 1503 Hawes Examp. Viri. vir. cl, Than 
hardynes and fortune went downe thestayre. 1551 Ascha.m 
Lei. 23 Feb., Wks- 2865 I. 11. 280 The houses be eight or 
nine stairs high, that a wonderful number of people may 
look out of windows. 1597 Drayton Heroic, Eplsi., Q. /sab. 
la ATortimer 39 Forth from my Pallace by a secret staire, 
I steale to Thames. 1632 in soth Rep, Hist. AfSS. Comm, 
App. V. 480 The stayer of -[the] little gate, and the stayer 
on the north syde of the greate gate. 2730 A. Gordon 
A/ajffets Amphith, 290 A Stair of 20 Steps, 2755 Johnson 
S.V., Stair was anciently used for the whole order of 
steps; but stair now, if it be used at all, signifies, as in 
Milton, only one flight of steps. 2771 Ssiollett Humph. 
Cl. 2 July, There were two stairs in the house,^ 2781 
J. Moore View Soc. /taly (1790) 1. v, 53 The principal 
entrance Is by a spacious stair called the Giant’s stair. 2823 
P. Nicholson Btn/d.j^\x A stair contained within 
a circular or elliptical wall is called a winding stair, 2832 
Scott Cast. Dang, xvii, At length she bci^me sensible that 
he descended by the rc^lar steps of a stair. 2832 Maccil- 
LiVRAY Trav. Humboldt xxiv. 372 A great stair of 57 steps 
conducts to the truncated summit 2849 M. Arnold Sick 
/ting Bokhara 220 While 1 speak, O King, 1 bear the 
bearers on the stair. 2859 Tennyson Afarr, Geraint 320 
High above a piece of turret stair., wound. 2907 Verney 
Idem. 1. 3 A concealed door leading to a small private stair, 
t b. Vaguely used for : Something on whicli one 
ascends. Obs. 

23.. Disptif. Alary p the Cross 77 in AJin. Poems Vernon 
A/S. 614 Cros 1 he stikeb nou on k* steir, Naked a3eyn bs 
wyldc wynde. 

-b c. A ladder. Obs. 

a 2400-50 Wars Alex, 1438 Sum stepis vp on sties to \>t 
stone Wallis, On ilka stafTe of a staire .slike wald a cluster. 
2567-9 Jewel Dep ApoZ. iv. vii. § 3 (x6ij) 376 Cutn Papa 
per Scdlam ascendit, &c. When the Pope takclh hisstaires 
to mount on Horscbackc. 

6 ., Jig. A means of ascending in rank, power, 
moral excellence, etc. 

2570-6 Lambarde Peranih. 'Kent (1826) 422 Now hath he 
climbed the seconde steppe of this staire to the crowne. 
2622 J. Taylor (Water P.) SuAerbii Flagellum D 6 
Humiliiy is a most heauenly gift. The Stayre that doth (to 
Gloiy) men vp lift. 2627 E. F# Hist, Edw. // (1680) 9 
Ckiring not what succeeds, so he may make it the Stair of 
his Preferment.^ 2677 Gilpin Demonol. (2867) 397 Pride was 
the stair by which he knew they must ascend to It. 

*(* e. An ascending series, scale. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Afed. i. § 33. 73 There is in this 
Universe a Staire, or manifest Scale of creatures, rising not 
disorderly, .but with a comely method and proportion, 

2 . One of a succession of steps leading from one 
floor of a building to another. 

Occurring earliest in figurative uses : see d. 

2530 Palsgr. 275/1 Stayre or grcce, degrP. 2555 Eden 
Decades W. /nd, iii. xi. 250 To the fyrste porches of their 
houses, .they ascend by ten or twclue stcares. 2627 Mory- 
eon /tin. i. 245, 1 ascended the same by two hundred and 


forty staircs of marble. 1624W0TTON Archit, 1. 57 That 
the breadth of euery single Step or Staire bee neuer lesse 
then one foote. 2846 Dickens Piet. Italy, Rome 226 This 
man touched eyerj’ stair with his forehead. 2854 tr. /leit. 
ner's Athens 8 The roof (of the Propylaea] is in ruins,. .the 
stairs are scattered about in isolated fragments, 
f b. A step of a ladder. Obs, rare. 

13. . E. E.Allit, P. C 523 Wymmen vnwytte bat . .Bitwene 
pe stele and be stayre disserne nojt cunen. 

t c. Applied to a step cut in rock, to one of the 
successive levels in the ascent of a pyramid, etc. 

2472 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 330 They fonde a roochc 
entaillid and cutte in to steyers or grees..hewyd out with 
chyselles. 2584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 11. 204 They deuised 
certayne engines.. to heaue vp stones from the grounde to 
the fyrst stayre. ^ 1600 Pory tr. Leo's Africa v. 240 They 
descend by cerlaine .staires hewen out of the rocke. 

t d. fig. A step or degree in a (metaphorical) 
ascent or in a scale of dignity. Obs. 

aszzs Ancr. R. 284 kolemodnesse..haue5 breo steiren 
— heie,& herre,& alre heixt, & nexst beheie heouene. 2540 
Latimer 2nd Serm. bef Edw. V/ (Arb.) 67 The thyrd stayer 
is thys. How shal they beleue in hym of whom they ncucr 
heard? 2628 Earle Microcosm., Child, The elder he 
^owesj hee is a stayer lower from God. 1640 Fuller 
Joseph s Coat (2 Cor. xi. 21) 27 So Summa hilaritas, is /via 
ebrieias, the highest staire of mirth, is the lowest stepol 
drunkennesse. 


t e. A high position. Obs. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iL 23 My dearest Lord fell from 
high honours staire Into the hands of bis accursed fone. 1627 
'b\KV Lucan v, 441 And. .yields at the peoples prayer To 
be dictator, honour’s highest staire. 

+ f. A degree of a circle. Obs, 

^ c 2374 Chaucer Compl. Afars 229 He passeth but a steyre 
in dayes two. 

3 . collective plural (of sense 2), == sense i. Also, 
in generalized sense, the steps of staircases. (In 
the latter use, the plural of sense 2 coincides In 
application with that of sense i, and in many ex- 
amples it is difficult to determine which of the two 
was intended by the writer.) 

Pair, fight 0/ stairs : see Pair sh} 6 b, Flight 7. 
Backstairs-, see Backstairs. Above, below stairs', see 
the preps. Down, up stairs : see Downstairs, Upstairs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.- xv^i. clxv. (1495) 710 Thina 
I ben certen trees.. and therof Salomon made steyers ami 
i grece [Vulg. gradus 2 Chron. ix, 21] and po.stys [Vulg. 
fulcra 3 Kings x. 21] in the house of our lorde. 1:2489 
Ca.kton Blauchardyn xlvii, 280 [They] brought her doun 
the stayers of the paleys. 1556 in w. H. Turner Select* 
Ree, Oxford (1880) 247 The.. Coroners wer not thrust 
downe the stayers, 2565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Con. 
ijcio, Sub scalas tabemz Ubrarise se eonijeere, to hyde 
him selfe vnder the stayers, 2577-82 Breton Flouridt 
upon Faneie (Grosart) 22/1 Why didst thou throw him 
downe the Steares in such a sorte? 1631 Gouge Gods 
Arrenvs w. § 25. 39^ The whole garret. .and top of stakes 
were .as full as could be. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 313 Not able to rest for ratlings and jingUngs, both 
upon the stairs and in the Chamber. 2722 }iEMCiizColUet. 
((j. H. S.) III. 237 At the bottom of the Stayers. 2711 
W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 65 In lieu of such Stairs 
most Ships,. have only Ladders. 27x2 J. James ir. /^ 
Blond's Gardening 226 The first Figure is the great Stairs 
in the Garden.. at S. Cloud. 2768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(2778) II. 44 (.Address) The secretary look’d towards the 
stairs, as if he was aboutTo leave me. 1825 T. Hook Say- 
ings Ser. II. Passion Princ, ix. Ill, 254 At the fool of the 
stairs, the company was joined by Mr, Rodney, 2839 La- 
martine's Trav, 2x6/2 Not far from the entrance of the 
ternple, we found large openings and subterranean stairs 
which led us into lower constructions. 

iransf 2667 Milton P. L. iii. 510 The Stairs were such 
as whereon Jacob saw Angels ascending and descending. 

+ b. construed as sing, A flight of steps, a 
staircase. Obs, 

2536 A/S, Rawl. D. /So If. 62 Makyng of a new stayers foi 
the Colehouse. 1565 (Cooper Thesaurus, Gradus, . .a griese 
or steppe: astayres. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 23 The com- 
posing of a fit and easy Stakes being a Masterpiece. 2^7 
^VELVU Architects Archit. Misc. Wks. (2825) 378 The 
perpendicular post of a winding stnire.s. 2776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleas, II, 242 It Is a good way to any bed-chamben 
and the stairs is steep. 2830 James Darnley xxvi, He led 
the way up a little narrow stairs. 

e. Jig. and in fig. context ; esp. applied to the 
means by which a person rises in rank or power. 
Now rare or Obs, 

2576 Gascoigne (74 16 Which., make mybacke, a 
! ladder for their feete, By slaundrous steppes and stayres of 
tickle talke, To clyme the throne, wherin my selfe sh^ld 
sille, 2600 Hevwood //you knoxv not me (1605) A 3 b, The 
sufTolke men my Lord, was to the Quecne The verystayr«, 
by which she did ascend. 26x0 ^\o\.i.kud Camden s Brit. 
(1637) 397 Tyrants very often hew downe the staires aiw 
steps whereby they ascended. 2632 R. Bolton Com/. Affl. 
Consc. xiv. (163s) 299 In a word to climbe up more mcmly 
those staires 01 joy which are prest upon us by the holy 
Prophet, 2642 Fuller Holy fy Prof Et. iv. iii. 249 By the 
stairs of a Parsonage or two he climbed up at last into the 
notice of Fox, Bishop of Winchester. 1648 J; Beaumont 
Psyche viii. cxxxvii, By Virtue's daily Progress they snail 
build Up to the gate of Bliss their mystick stayers. 

f d. Dtilc/i stairs: app. a light winding stair- 
case. Obs, 

2649 in Archxologia X. 4x2 A roome within the turret of 
the west stayres, having a p^'re of round Duich 
arising Into the very midle of it. 2701 Farquhar Sir/i. 
Wildairiux, My bones ache this morning as if I had lain all 
night on a pair of Dutch stairs. 

t e. Applied to the outside steps leading to the 
door of a building. Obs, 

C2482 Caxton Dialogues nf-yz So goo to the hallc Whlchc 
is in the market ; So goo vpon the ste>Tes [Fr, sy monies Ics 
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There shall ye find the clothes. 1548 Udsll 
Erasm. Par, Acts xxi. 31-6 As Paule came to the stayghers 
of the cnstcll. /^rV., The multitude.. folowcd, eucn to the 
veray staighers of the castelL 

4 , pi. (rarely a. A landing-stage, esp. 

on the Thames in and near London. 

15x7 in Archseolopa XLVII. 312 For makyn^ of an up- 
right steyer of assneler from the Themys as highc as tlje 
grounde afore the ^vacchehouse. xsss*fi in Fcuillerat Rcjits 
Q. Mary (1914) 202 The blacke fryers stayre. 1598 Dravtom 
Heroic. Epist.j EL Cobham to Duke Humph, 54 When my 
Uarge was launched from the sta>Te. 1643 13 aker Chron,, 
Heu, lilt 125 He commanded to be set ashore at the next 
Staires. 1687 Lovell Thevenot*s Trav.x, so This Town hath 
two and twenty Gates,.. five on ihestrcight of the Propontis, 
having all their landing Places and Stairs. 169^ Act it 
IVilL lilt c 21 § 4 The said Rulers. .shall. .appoint the 
Watermen.. Stairs and Places of plying.. betwecne Graves- 
end and Windsor. i8ox Stk\2tt Sports ^ Past, 11. li. 71 A 
vessel is moored at a distance from the stairs. 1904 A. 
Griffiths JO Vrs. Publ. Scrv.xX'f. 205 Just opposite, on the 
riverside, were the Mitlbank stairs. 

l). A flight of stone steps, or a steep lane'* or 
alley with steps at intervals, forming a passage 
from one street to another at a different level. 

1585 T. Wasiiinctox tr. Nicholay s Voy. iv. xv. 129 b, You 
doe discend by a faire stare, about 3. quarters of a mylc. 
1649 G. Surz>. Newcastle 20 Neer this Street is two 
wayes which goes down into the Close, the long Staires and 
Tudhiil Staires. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. as stair- 
arch t -bahistert -carpet, -carpetin^t •door, -newel, 
-rati, -top, etc. ; statr-like adj. ; stair-wise adv. ; 
stair-builder, -building, -climbing, (Rarely stairs-i) 

1883 Good JPords July 422/1 Marvellous ‘bits * of broken 
*stair-arches. 1858 SimmondsZ?/cA Tradet*Siair.6aluster 
7nanti/acturer.^ 1850 Easterdrook Monckton {title) 
Amencan *Stair Builder. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 2 1 Aug. 99/2 
Two stairbuilders from Boston. 1900 W, & A Mowat 
{tiii^ A Treatise on *Siairbnilding and Handrailing. 1834 
Dickens Sk, Boz, Boaniing-ho, ii, Mending a piece of 
*stair*carpet off the first landing. 2862 Catal, Internat. 
Exhib.t Brit. II, No. 4237 Twilled *stairs carpeting. 2874 
H.H.CoLECrtZ/ri^ hul. Art S, Hens. Ulus, 249 Piece of stair- 
carpeting. 2898 893 All *stair<limbing 

being strictly forbidden. 2892 Meredith One 0/ onr Conq, 
XXV, Aslam of the kitchen '"stair-door restored her. 2896 A 
^loRRisoN Child Jago 1, 9 [He] climbed and reckoned his 
w.ayup the first *.stair*flight. 2848 Rickman Archil. 154 
Windows in staircases, or ‘"stair-lights, arc also of a distinct 
character in all styles. 2863-ds J- Thomson Sunday at 
Hampstead vii, Broad terrace-gardens *stairlike sank away, 
2876 Hardy Ethelberia xx, S^he leant against the ""stair- 
newel. 2848 Thackeray Van, Fair lxvi,The narrow "stair 
passage. 2846 Dickens Cricket on Hearth i, Deal doors, 
dressers, "stair-raiU, bedposts, 2802 G, Colman Br. Grins, 
Elder Bro. (2819) 223 Being much nearer the "stair top. 
3542 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 50 b, The places, where open 
figbtes wer exhibited, wer made ctrclewise round about 
with settles or benches of marble, "stater wise one abouean 
other. 2872 W, Kay Psalms 403 The rhythmical structure 
of these Psalms fexx. to cxxxivj (in which one line is built 
up upon another stair-wise). 

b. Special comb. : stair-beab, a Brazilian bird 
of the genus Xenops ; stair-cloth, a I'abric for 
covering stairs ; stair-maid, a maid-servant 
employed about the staircase in an hotel ; stair- 
pit Mining (see quot. 1883); stair-rod (see 
quot. 1858); f stairs-shell ? « staircase-shell', 
"I* stair-shide, ?a. side-piece for a stair-case; 
stair-step sb., one of the steps in a flight of stairs, 
also attrib, in stair-step atrve; stair-step v,, 
to furnish with a range of steps ; stair-tower, a 
stair-turret ; stair-tree, f (a) the sloping timber on 
or in which the ends of the steps of a wooden stair- 
casearefixed; (d) (see quot. 1688) ; (rjatreewith 
steps in it to serve as a staircase ; stair-turret, a 
turret with a staircase in it ; stair-wire, a slender 
stair-rod of metal ; stair-work, work made or done 
on or in connexion with stairs. See also Staircase, 
Stair-foot, Stair-head, Stairway. 

1869-73 T, R. Jones Cassells Bk. Birds III. 19 The 
"Stair-b^ks {Xenofis) are a group of Brazilian birds. 1772 
Mrs. Haywood Nezu Present 254 If hair "stmr-cloths are 
used. 1862 Catal. luier/tat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 42471 
Floor-cloths, table-covering, and^ stair-cloths, 2895 Daily 
Neivs 13 Feb. 10/7 Basementmaid or ‘"Stairmaid-.in hotel 
or business house, 1883 Greslev Gloss. CoaLmining, 
*Stairpitt a shallow shaft or staple in a mine fitted with a 
ladder or steps. 2887 M^N eill Blawearie 95 We descended 
a stair-pit and breathed the peculiar air of the mines. ■ 2858 
SiMMOSDS Diet. Trade, *Stair-rods, metol rods, usually of 
brass, fixed in eyes, to secure and keep a stair-carpet smooth 
in the bend of each step. 2879 ^*^^^^ 11 '^, Techn. Edne. IV. 
298/2 Stair rods are of solid iron, plated. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. VII. 20 The "Stairs shell. 1477-9 Rcc. St. Mary 
at Hill (1905) 85 For ij pecis for ""Steir shid«, vj d. 2833 
Loudon Encyct. Archit. § 1089 Soles and lintels, "stair- 
steps, ciow-steps. 2904 Brit. Med. yml. 20 Sept. 568/1 
The neutralization, instead of the stair-step curve, as used 
by Ehrlich in his spectrum, could be represented by a very 
regular curve. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. II. 1. xi, Then our 
huge pyramidal Fatherland's- Alt jir, Autel de la Fatrie, in 
the centre, also to be raised and • "stair-stepped. 2886 
Stevenson Kidnapped \y. 32 The key of the "stair-tower at 
the far end of the house. 2374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1686) I. 238 .A.C ctiam steires ct "steyTetres. 1688 Holme 
Armory 211. 340/2 TTie Stair Tree is the Post on which the 
Wheel [of the windmill] turns. 1848 tr. Hoffmeister s 
Traz\ Ceylon, etc. xL 437 The houses rest on basements of 
masonry, and the ascent to the low door-way is by means 
of a stair-tree. 2854 Petit Archit. Stud. France The 
western piers are carried up and form "stair-turrets. 2834 


Dickens Sk. Boz., BoartUng-lur. i, The very "stair-wires 
made y^r eyes wink, they were so glittering. 2622 Shaks. 
Irtnt, P , Hi. iiL 73 This [child] has beene some "siaire- 
worke, some Irunkc-worke, some beliinde-doore-worke, 
2903 Daily Mail 12 Sept. 2/7 Many wives stay indoors more 
llian they would through being tired by stair work. 

StSATf a. Obs, cxc. dial. In 4 stayre, 4-5 
stairo, q dial, stair, steer, etc, : (see Mng, Dial, 
Diet.') [OE. ^sixgcr (in comb. wiSer-sixgre ' pre- 
rupti’, ^1050 in Wr.-Wiilcker 47o):-OTeut. 
type *staigrjO‘, f. *staiT-', see Stair sb,'\ Steep. 

« 227S Twelfth Cent, Horn, (E.E.T.S.) 1x0 pe wa:3 b 
swi 5 c hcah & s\vi 3 e staler |>e Ixdep us to heofene. 
23.. E, E.Allii.P, A 2022 pise twelue de-gres wern bn^e 
& stayre. 0x400-30 IVars Alex. 4828 Till he was comen 
till a clifTe at to [>0 cloudts semed, pat was so staire & so 
stepe b® store me tellts. i6,. As it befell one Saturday 26 
\r\ Percy Fol, MS, 244 As I went vp Kelsall wood,& 
vp that banke that was soe staire, 1 looked ouer my left 
sholder where 1 was wont to see my dccrc. 

+ Stair, Obs, rare, [perh, f. Stair sb.'] 

1 . trans. To ascend. 

02400-50 Alex, 3923 Stayrand on pc staunke pe 

Stour to asaill. Ibid. 4834 With pat stairis he forth pe stye 
pat street to pe cst. 

2 . trans. To make in the form of stairs. 

? 0 24x2 Lvdg. Tivo Merchants 635 Though to richesse ther 
be no grees i-steyred Tascenden vp. 

+ Stair, Obs, rare, north, laxA Sc, [?a. ON. 
*st&yra (mod.Norw. stayra to prick), 1 . staur-r 
stake.] trans. To Ihmst (a person) through ; to 
thrust (a weapon, etc.) into a person or thing. 

0 1300 Cursor M, 7667 Dauid him gleud wit his harp, pe 
king pan hent a sper scarp To stair him thorn vnto pe wau. 
2323 Douglas m. iv. 56 All hair Full prevalie thair 

swerdis in thai stair. Ibid, xn. v. 197 On anc altar a bir- 
nand schyde hc_s hymt. And gan it rycht amyd his vissage 
stair, That blesit vp his lang herd of hair. 

Stair, obs. form of Star sb.^ 

Staircase (steauk^Js). [LStairj^. + CASEr^.2] 
1 . Originally, * The inclosure of a pair of Stairs, 
whether it be with Walls, or with Walls and Railes 
and Bannisters, &c.* (Moxon Mech, Exerc., 1679, 
p. 172) ; now usually a flight (or sometimes a 
whole series of flights) of stairs with their support- 
ing framework, balusters, etc. 

2624 WoTTO.v^2Tv^/V.r.570fStaire-cases. 2634BRERETON , 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 32 Here is a dainty stair-case, there 1 
being two pair of stairs which comc^ out of the hall. 27*6 j 
Leoni Alberti s Archit. 1 . 27 b, Stair-cases therefore are of i 
two sorts.. that which has no Steps, but is mounted by a I 
Sloping Ascent, and the other is that which is mounted by 1 
Steps. 276* J. Wesley yrnl. 29 Mar., ^Vho lived in the | 
same staircase with me at Christchurch. 2777 Robertson ) 
Hist. Avier, II. vti. 297 The ascent to it washy a stair-case 1 
of a hundred and fourteen steps. 2823 P. Nicholson /’rar/. 
Build. 284 The wall which supports the ends of the steps is 
called the stair-case. 2826 Lamo EUa Ser. it. Pop, Fallacies 
xi, The true Lady Marys and Lady BeUys..are consigned 
to the staircase and the lumber-room. 2848DicKENsD<?w/^<;y 
xliii, Florence.. crept down the staircase. 2878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 15 Till the landing on the staircase saw escape 
the latest spark, 
b. transf, 

a 2668 Lassels Voy, Italy (1698) I. 46 When we came to 
Mount Sampion, one of ine great stair-cases of Italy, we 
were forced., to go afoot. 2687 Lovell Thevenofs J'rav. 

1. 140 This Stair-case hath been made very casie logo down 
and up, for the convenience of the Oxen that go down to 
labour. 2782 Gidcon DecL 4 F. xix. II. 156 Pi. secret., 
staircase, scooped out of the rock that hangs over the stream 
of the Tigris. 2860 Tyndall Glae.^ 11. xi. 290, I therefore 
took my axe, . . and cut an oblique staircase up the wal i of ice. 

C. fis - 

x^x Baker Apol, 19 Doth not the tvbole staire case by 
which all Learning. .is ascended up by, lye open before 
them ? 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. i. 17 Climax the iiiounLain .., 
whose figure like that figure in Rbetorick ascends like a 
staire-case by degrees. 
t2. = staircase-shell (in 4). Obs, 

2723 Petiver Aquat. Anim, AmboinsTah. \\,Bnccinum 
scalare vrrww,. Royal Stair-Case. Ibid. Tab, xiii, Buc- 
c/n«///jr0f0r'r. .Small Stair-case.^ X825S. ’Bv.oov.tsConchol. 
157 Staircase. Troebus perspeclivus. 

3 . Phys, A continuous series of responses to 
nerve stimuli, varying from a minimal to a maxi-, 
mal intensity. {Syd, Soc. Lex. citing Romanes.) 

[2872 Bowditch in Der. d. k. Sachs. Gesellsch,d. Wissensek., 
Matlu-Phys, XXIIl, 669 Wir wollen eine so heschaffer.e 
Reibe von Zuckungen untcr dem Namen einer Treppe 
zusammenfassen.] i88a Gaskell in yrnl. Physiol. IV, xo6 
In both the strip from the tortoise’s^ auricle and the frog’s 
ventricle., a series of single stimulations produces a ‘stair- 
case *. 2883 ^I®WiLLiAM Ibid. VI. 209 This .phenomenon 
has been termed a * staircase of beats (aufsteigende Treppe) 

4 . attrib, and Comb.', staircase-gallery, -head', 
-like adj. ; staircase-shell, a shell of the genus 
Solarium, any member of the family Solariidce. 

*848DiCKENsD<f;«^^)'xIvii,Shepacedher own room, opened 
the door and paced the "i»taircase-gaUery outside. 2802 G. 
Oilman Er. Grins, Elder Bro.iiSsg) tz^Csow, in the dark, 
now, reached the "stair-case head. x88i Mrs. Holman 
Hunt Ckildr. yenis. 202 ITiey made their ^vay up and down 
such "staircase-like rock.'? as in England would seem impos- 
sible. 1830 SfOi Amer, Conekol. PL 27 Scalaria. a ' 

of very pretty shells, known by the nameof "stairwse shells 
by some collectors. 1896 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist, VI. 

387 The so-called staircase-bhells (.St»/0riiV/ar),^ . 

Hence Stai'rcased a,, furnished with a stair- 
case; Stai'rcasin^ supplying or providing 

with a staircase or staircases. 


STAITHE. 

2729 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I, 563 At a Con- 
gregation, .agreed to proceed in Covering flooring sashin" 
staircasing of the new Building. 2909 EngL Rev. Jam 223 
Eacli of the two balconied and stoircased belfries. f 
Staired (ste»rd), <z. rare, [f.StAiR r/;.-h-ED 2 .] 
Arranged like stairs, with one step above another ; 
supplied with stairs or stair\vays- 
2630 Fuixer Pisgah 11. v. 126 Our guesse is seconded by 
plenty of Gradati monies, Staired mountains, which goe up 
by degrees. 2804 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 482 Many of them 
[the streets of Malta] very steep— a few staired all across, 
and almost all., having the footway on each sldaSo staired. 

t Stai’rer. [f. Stair sb. + -er k] The keeper 
of the stairs (of a public bnilding,) 

269s Wood Li/e (O.li.S.) III. 496 Some rabble and townes- 
men that had got in by the connivance of the stairers. 

Stair-foot. Also stairs-, stair’s-. The 
foot of a staircase ; the level space in front of the 
lowest step of a flight of stairs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur xviii. vii. 736 The other knyghte 
wente streyghte to the steyer foote where sat Kyng Arthur, 
23x3 More in Grafton's Chron. (2568) II. 804 He caused ye 
murlherers to bury them at the stayre foote. 1598 B. Jos- 
SON Ev. Man in Hum. iii. iii, Or sit in the cold at the staire- 
foot for her. 2667 Drvden Sc Dk. Newcastle Sir M. 
Mar-all v. i, The gentle Guinea, .which us’d as duly to 
steal into our hands at the Stair-foot, as into Mr. Doctor’s 
at parting. 2722 De Foe Col. fack xv, I waited on her 
then to the stairfoot. 284B Dickens Dombey xliii, He had 
led her back to the stair-foot. 

0x562 G. Cavendish IVolsey (1893) 264 Whoroe they 
brought on his mewle to the stayers foote of his chamber, and 
ther lighted. 2757 Hist, 2 Mod. Adventurers II. zg6 Wad- 
dling to the Stairs-foot; ‘Moll, Moll’, said she. 2868 
* Houie Lee * Basil Godfrey v, She did not hear her mother 
call from the stair's-foot. 
b. attrib, 

2573-5 Gascoigne Ferd. yeronimi \Vks. 1907 I. 407 He 
having a large base court to passe over before he could 
recover his staire foote dore. 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag, 
It. iii. zo He and the Duchesse By ni^ht meete in their 
Hnnen, they haue beene scene By stmre-foote pandars ! 
2665 Wood Life lO.K.S.) II. 45 For a key to the starefoot 
door, Sd. 

stair-head, stai-rhead. Also formerly 
rarely stairs-. The level space at the top of a 
staircase or flight of stairs. 

2534-S MS. Rawl. D. 777 If. 72 The Stayer hede goyng to 
the Quen’s Juell hous. 1369 Inv, Lane. 4 Chesh. Wills 
(Chetham Soc.) 36 In the chamber at the steare bead. 2607 
Wotton in Life 4 Lett. (1907) I. 379 l'I*he Doge of Venice] 
brought him after%vnrds down to the ian stairhead of the 
place. 2634 Breretos Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 32 Here is a 
dainty stair-case, there being two pair of stairs which come 
out of the hall, and land both at one stair-head, and lead 
into the best rooms. 2702 Saverv MlnePs Friend 43 This 
Pipe,. must be long enough to reach from the Landing- 
place or Starr-head. 2820 KEL^TS Cab 4 Bells Ixx, He., 
scarce upright could reach The slair-nead. 28^9 Cupples 
Green Hand xv. (1856) 152 She stood with one little foot on 
the stair-head behind me. 4894 Hall Caine Manxmtut v. 
iv. 294 He. .crept out on to the stairhead, and listened. 

2552-60 in H. Hall Soc. Etiz. Age (1886) 150 An olde cub- 
bord standing at the Stayers headd. 2588 Parke tr. Men- 
doza's Hist. China 126 The first ball of the pallace which 
is at the staires heade. 2655 tr, Soret s Com, Hist. Franeion 
.XII. 22 They took their ready way to the stairs head. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa VI. 258 She shot to the stairs-head 
to receive him. 

attrib. 2851 Mavhew Lend. Labour^ (i66r) II. 378/2, 

I pay him zs. gd. a week for a Htile stair-head place with 
a bed in it, 19x0 Q. Rev. Apr. 385 She was not a mere 
stairhead hostess. 

Stairless (ste»ules), a. rare, [f. Stair sb. -r 
-LESS.] Having no stairs. 

1868 Macdonald R. Falconer I. 283 Out at his ej-es it 
would go, traverse the dim stairless space, and sport with 
the wind-blown monster. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
422 The population. .has been.. employed in hauling and 
hoisting tne furniture on to the stairless verandah. 

Stairway (ste»*jw^»), [f. Stair sb, -f Way 

sb.] A way up a flight of stairs, a staircase. 

1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. (1795) II.iv.3S7 Officers 
had planted themselves at the head of the stair-way with 
loaded carbines. 2847 Prescott Peru iv. v. (1850) II. 339 
Running down to the first landing on the stairway. 28^2 
ai. Collins P'cess Clarice II. 92 He walked up the gnm 
stairway of the hotel. 1892 Boyle County ofpurkam 261 
'ITiey were reached by a stairway from the triforium. tgc6 
^Iarj. Bowen Viber of Milan xx, It [the door] opened im* 
m^iately on a black marble stainvay. 
b, transf. 

CX820 S. Rogers Italy, yovasse (2838) 23 His ancient car- 
bine from his shoulder slung, His axe to hew a smir-w-ay in 
the ice. 1894 IVesim, Gaz. 1 Jan 2/1 Here the old Duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal makes junction with the Ship Canal by 
two long stairwaj’S of locks. 

C. 

1B79 )£ Arnold Lt. Asia viii. (i88i) 229 Make golden 
stairways of your weakness. 28M C. A. Briggs 
Prebh. i. 26 The prophets as an order of. .teachers coiwtirorc 
a grand stairway. 1909 Edin. Rev. July 40 Ibus the 
ranges up and down the stairway of existence. , . 7 

tstai-ry, Obs. rare. [f. Stair sb.+-\.} 
Ascending or mounting like a flight . - 

1599 Nashe L«,l.n Stujffr 13 "'■‘h 
the Church that they haue, and stayry dee,rc 
them. x6o 2 [see Climactek^l a. ij. 

Stait(e, obs. forms of State so. 

StaitJie(st^’if),jA NoivW. Forms : i step 
(dat. stape, stmps), 2 step, 3 5 * ^9 "f 

stathe, 6 stath, 7 stayth, 8 steath(e, 6-9Stairt, 

6- staithe ; also 9 dial, steeth, stay, etc. . see 
En<r. Dial. Diet. £In sense i, repr. OE. jte^nent. 
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STAKE 


(? once masc.) = OS. stad bank, shore, OHG. stad 
masc., nent. (MHG. sial, inflected stad-, mod.G. 
dial, staa), Goth, stapa dat. (masc. or nent.) 
OTeut. *stapo- f. *-sta - : see Stand v. In senses 2 
and 3, which are not evidenced in OE. and are 
current only in districts where Scandinavian influ- 
ence is strong, the word prob. represents (or has 
coalesced with) the cognate ON. stgtiiem.<^.^sta}wo) 
landing-stage (Norw. sl«d). Cf. also OHG. stado 
wk. masc. (MHG. Slade, mod.G. dial, stadeti) and 
MHG. gistat nent. (mod .G. gestade) landin g-place.] 
f 1 . The land bordering on water, a bank, shore. 
C893 jElfred Ores, i. i. §22 Of Ssem mere Se Truso 
standee in sta'Se. O. E. C/iron. (Parker MS.) an. S94, 
ISX Butting tune on Stefeme stake, a 1000 Riddles iii. 6 
(Gr.) Streamas sta^u beataS. Ibid, xxiii. 19 Erohte hwsejjre 
beomas ofer burnan & byra bloncan mid from stmeSe beaum. 
c loso Suppl. jElfrids Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 177 Ripa, 
stmk. [ix . . Ibid. 546 stej?.] c 1205 Lay. 7 He wonede at 
Ernle3e..vppen Seuarne stake. 

2 . A landing-stage, wharf; esp. a waterside 
depot for coals brought from the collieries for 
shipment, furnished with staging and shoots for 
loading vessels. 

1338 Orig., Charttilary of Tinmoutk Monastery 172 in 
Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) 11 . 255 Domus quam predictus 
prior et suus conventus. .nabent in predicta villa Novi 
Castri super le Stathes. crx39o in Gross Gild Merck, II. 
169 [Lynn Regis] Unam communem placeamvocatatnX^ 
commen slatbe atm pertinencUs. 1420 En^. Misc, (Surtees) 
17 We, serchours of the masons and wryghtes of the cite of 
york..awarde and deme y* a lyne be drawn straight fra ye 
corner of ye stathe of ye chauntery . . un to ye nexte corner of 
ye stathe of ye common place, c 1440 Promp, Parv, 473/1 
Stathe, waterys syde, stacio. 1519 in Arcltsologia XXV, 
418 For caryeng of same ij cads [of Red Hcryngs] to y* 
Common Stathe, ij d. 1633 Lilbum Tryed If Cast 4 [He] 
sold a thousand pounds worth of Coalcs that were upon the 
Staithes. 1667 Primatt City ft C, Butld, 26 You may con- 
sider 'what Stayths or WharfTs there be upon the River. 
1708 J, C. Compl, Collier <1845) 49 The Rivers are not Na- 
vigable for Ships, so high as they Keys or Coal-Stealhs. 
^833 Ht, Martineau Tale of Tyne i. 2 Train after train 
of coal-waggons slid by on the rail-road from the pit to the 
staithe. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. ix Arrived at the 
stajths, the waggons are emptied at once into the ships 
waiting alongside for cargo. 1905 Times 4 Mar. 9/6 At 
midnight last night the !Wver Tyne Commissioners' new 
staithes.. were totally destroyed by fire. 

3 . An embankment, 

2698 Be la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 185 Their tyde.,is 
fenced out with hu^e stathes, for if all the water might be 
suffered to come tn that would, it would. .dround.. the 
whole Levels. 1839 Stonciiouse Axholme 52 The fertility 
of the soil.. would induce the inhabitants.. bv means of 
staiths and embankments, to reclaim the land thus formed 
‘ 2876 masonry to prevent 

the ground as a foundation from being washed away. 

Staithe (st^iff), v, diaL [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To furnish vnth. a staithe ; to embank. 

2839 Stonehouse Axholme 20 Considerable attempts 
must have been made, even at this early period to staith 
and embank the Trent. 2876 IVhitby Gloss, s. v. Sleeatk^ It 
was well steealh’d ; i.e. strengthened by masonry, 

Staithman (st^'ffm^n). Also staitlismaii. 
[i, Staith sb, + Man sb.‘\ (See quots.) 

1667 Primatt City ^ C. Build, 27 By the Staithsmens ac- 
compts..you may find what quantity of Coles there hath 
been wrought. 27x0 Act g Anne c. 28 § 9 No Coal-Owner 
..or hU. .Overman or Overmen, Staithman [etc.]. 1893-4 
Nortkumbld, Gloss., Staithman, steethman, the man Avho 
overlooks the shipping of coals. 

Staitly, obs. Sc. form of Stately. 

Staive, Staiver : see Stave, Stayer vbs. 
Stak, obs. f. Stack sh, ; obs. pa. t. of Stick v . 
Stake (st?*k), sb?- Forms: istaca, 5, 7 stak, 
5-6 Sc, and north, staik (6 steyk), 6 stack, 6-7 
stacke, 5- stake. [OE. siaca wk. masc. corre- 
sponds to OFris., MDu. stake masc. and fern. 
(Du. staak masc.), (M)LG. stake (whence MHG., 
mod.G. stake', slacken, and prob. MSw. staki, Sw., 
Norw. stake. Da. stage'), f. *stak‘ ablaut-var. of 
*stek^ to pierce, thrust in : see Steke, Stick vbs. 
The Teut. word was adopted in Rom. as Pr., Sp., 
Pjy. estaca, OF. estaque, estache. It. stacca: see 
Staoket, Estacade.] 

1 , A stout stick or post, tisually of wood, with 
a pointed end for driving into the ground ; used 
e. g. to mark a boundary or site, to support a 
plant, to secure an animal, to form one of the 
component parts of a fence, hedge, or the like. 

cSgi Alfred Oros, v, v, Ac ilcan niht he rnon on 
da:;^ hffifde ha burs stacum jemearcod, swafetc.]. ciooo 

Sax. Lecchd. I. 395, & sleah mnne stacan on mlddan ham 
ymbbai^an & le^e hone stan on uppan ham stacan. i c 2340 
Nominate iSkeat) 338 On a stake of pere-tre. 1390 Gow^ 
Conf. II. 83 A tente of cloth with corde and stake He 
sette up ferst. A’vow, Arth. xvii. The bed of that 

hardy, He sette on a stake, a 2440 Sir De^cv. 1120 Syxty 
stedushewan.Andhrouith to stak. c244o[see StakincvW. 
sb. b]. 2523 AetzAfr 15 klen. P’ 111 , c. 13 Dy vers newe Wens, 
Gores, Stakes and Engyns have bene levyd and enhauncid ; 
By reason v/herof,the said Haven is greatly decayed ageyn. 
1534 in I. Croft Excerfta Ant. (i 797 ) 17 Por a Steyk of yj 
Nyks for Stapys to a Grese, ij d. ^ 

Build. 93 The Ground is not firm to build on, but doth require 
stakes to be droven. a 2674 Clarekdos* Hifl- xv. § 144 
The man U’as drawn by a horse to the gallows.. and buried 
under it, with a stake driven through him, as is usual m the 


caseof self-murderers. 2719 Be Ytxe.Crttsoez, (Globe) 117 , 1 
set my Dog to guard it in the Night, tying him up to a Stake 
at the Gate. 2784 Cowper Task iv.437 The farmer's hedge, 
Plash’d neatly, and secur’d with driven stakes Beep in the 
loamy bank. 1897 Mary Kingsley iP, Africa 255 We find 
it completely fenced across with stout stakes. 

fiS‘ 1587 Gude 4 * Godlie Balt, 186 O cankerit carionnis, 
and o ye rottin stakis. 159^ Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. ii. § 3 
As the truth is, their ministers forrein estimation hitherto 
hath beene the best stake in their hedge. 2630PRVNNE 
Armin. 123 Thus to plucke vpall the slakes, the bounds 
of Gods eternal Decrees. 

Proverbial uses, <2x300 Cursor M, 7526 Bot J>ar he stod 
als still os stake. 2390 Gower C<i/^ III. 8 , 1 fro hire go Ne 
mai, bot as it were a stake, I stonde. 2546 J. Hey^vood 
Preru. (1867) 29 For any great courtesie he doth make, It 
seemth the gentill man hath eaten a stake. <2x637 B. Ton- 
son Underwoods, Celebr. Charis ix, Dressed, you still for 
man should take him ! And not think h* had eat a stake. 

b. A post upon which persons were bound for 
execution, esp. by burning. Hence the stake is 
used as a name for the punishment of death by 
burning. 

CX20S Lay. 16684 Samuel nom Agag l>ene king..& lette 
hine swiSe sterkc to ane stake binde. c 1386 Chaucer /Cnt.'s 
T, 1694 And he that is at mcschief shal be take And noght 
slayn but be broght vn to the stake That shal ben ordeyned. 
c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 35 Scho was.. bun by a stake 
and fagotes of thornes..lai(le ahoute hir. 2563-83 Foxe 
A, 4* M, II. 1623 When they came to the stake in Smith- 
fielde to bee burned, M. Bradford lying prostrate on the 
one side of the stake, and..^ohn Leafe on the other side. 
1S91 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v, lii. 44 Curse Miscreant, when 
thou comst to the stake. 1600 Aberdeen Reg, (1848) II. 209 
The persoun convict thairof..satl be bund to ane staik 
within the floode merk during the space of thre houris, 
quhill the water flow round about him. 2642 Fuller Holy 
Prif. St. II. xix. 125 When Religion is at the stake, there must 
be no lookers on. 1722 Be FoE^/<i///7<2«</rrx (1840)277X0 
be burnt to death at a stake. 2829 Hood Eugene A ram 204 
And my red right hand grows raging hot, Like Cranmer’s 
at the stake. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. v, * I know I would 
go to the stake for you,* said Harry. 1872 Morley Voh 
taire (x886) 7 When . . the fortunes of the fight do not hurry 
the combatant to dungeon or stake. 

c. The post to which a bull or bear was fas- 
tened to be baited. 

2546 J. Heywood Prov. i. ix. (1867) 17 With as good will 
as a beare goth to the stake. x6oz Shaks. ynl, C, iv. 1. 48 
Octa. Let vs do so : for we are at the stake, And bayed 
about with many Enemies. 1616 W. Browne Brit, Past, 
ir. iv. 98 Saw you a lusty hlastiue at the stake Ihrowne 
from a cunning Bull. 

d. A post pointed at both ends for use in mili- 
taiy defensive work (see quot. 1876). 

2297 R. Glouc Citron, (Rolls) 2171 Stakes of ire monion 
he pi^te in temese grounde Aboue ss:^e & kene inou bineh 
grete & rounde, e 2450 Brut ii. eexHv. 378 He bade euery 
man to orden hym a stake of tre,and scharp both endb, j>at 
he stake mjqt be pyght yn the erthe a-slop, hat hir enymyer 
schulde not ouyr-ryde hem. 1634 Milton Comus -191 Com 
not too neer, you fall on iron stakes cbe. 2876 Vovle & 
Stevenson Milil, Diet,, Stakes, small pieces of wood., used 
as an obstacle against the advxince of an attacking force, 
being sharply pointed and driven into the ground until only 
I foot or 2 feet project. 

e. Phrases, (U.S.) To pull np, move slakes : 
to move one’s habitation. Similarly to drive 
stakes, to stick orids stakes : to pitch one’s camp or 
tent, to settle. 

2830 Massachusetts Sfy 15 Dec. (Thornton Amer, Gloss. 
s, V. Pull), Our departed emigrants pulled up stakes, and 
returned post haste to the good old town of Springfield. 
1869 Bret Haute of RoaringCamf 178 He built the 
shanty., lest titles should fall through, and we’d have to get 
up and move stakes farther down. 2872 DE'VERzAmeri, 
canisms 184 Where he settles, there he stakes or sticks his 
stakes. 2906 Outing (U.S.) Feb. 605/2 After drifting about 
several years I finally drove stakes on the Spokane River. 

2 . collect, sing. Stakes used as a framework or 
support in fencing and hedging ; esp. as a basis 
for the intertwining, wattling, or plashing of brush- 
wood or other materials. 

a. Stake (earlier slakes) and rice (Rice 1 2) . 5 ^. 
and Jiorth. : a fence, hurdle, or partition made with 
these materials ; also attrib, 

2457 Rc. Acts fas. II, § 30 (18x4) II. 51/2 na man 
mak gardes nor heggis of dry staikes n.a Rys or stykis. 
2471-Z Durh, Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 644 Pro posicione del 
stakez et ryss, iS 3 ? Bellenden Crim. (1821) 1 . afe 
To big the wal betwix Abircorne and Dunbritane, with staik 
and rise. 2584 Hudson Du Bartas' fudith iv. On stake 
and ryce hee knits the crooked vines, And snoddes their 
bowes. 2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 278 Hurdles, 
(vulgarly called stake and rice) may be made round the 
links. 1822 [see Stab sb? ij. 2858 R. S. Surtees Ask 
Mamma Ixv. 295 Givir^ his horse a good dig with bis spurs, 
he lifted him over a stiff stakc-and-rice fence. 

b. Stake and ba 7 id, bond, hound', see quot. 1805. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. Plate xxxiii, The 

form of dead hedge usually termed stake and band, and 
sometimes stake and rise. In it the dead materials are 
wattled in between strong stakes. Ibid, 242 A stake and 
band hedge. 2857 G. A, Lawrence Guy Livingstone iv. 
Instead of taking the stake-and-bound at the weakest place, 
he rode at the strongest. 1902 Cornish Naturalist on 
Thames z6i This is the universal *stake and bond’ hedge 
of the shires, impenetrable to cattle. 

c. Stake atid rider (see Rider 12 d), a fence 
made of stakes with a top bar; also attrib , ; hence 
slake-atid-ridercd adj, U.S, and Colonial, 

1829 Massachusetts spy zi Feb, (Thornton Amer. Gloss,), 
[He met] a man in a lane with a slake-and-rider fence on 
each side. 2859 Bartlett Diet* Amer, (ed. 2) 443 Stake 


and rider, a species of fence higher and stronger than a 
worm fence’- 1895 Century Mag. Aug. 625/2 The stake, 
and-ridered fences everywhere, 
t 3 . A rung (of a ladder). Obs. rare, 
c 2440 JacoPs Well xxxiii. 215 He sytteth on he nethercst 
stake of jjis laddere in helle. Ibid,, Iche of hem sytteth 
a-bouyn ojjer on his leddere on dyuers stakj's. 
f 4 , ? A stick (of a fan). Obs, rare, 

1640-1^ Kirkcudbright War-Comm, Minute Bk. (1855) 44 
Bely verit . . ane silver coupe, ane stak of ane fann, [etc.]. ’ 
6. Technical uses, 

a. A small anvil used by metal-workers, esp. 
one with a tang for fitting into a socket on a 
bench. Also, a tool used by watchmakers and 
jewellers (see quot 1884), 

1660 in Archseologia XI. loi Armorers Tooles. .Tramping 
Stakes. Round stake. Welting stakes. 2677 Moxom 
Exerc, ii. 20 The Stake is a small Anvil. .which either 
stands upon a broad Iron foot, .on the work-bench.. or else 
it hath a strong Iron spike at bottom, which, .is let into.. the 
wq^-bench. 2843 Holtzapffel Turning 1 . 386 The smaller 
anvils, which are called stakes,, .are of progressivelysmaller 
sizes. 2884 F. j. Britton Watch ^ Clockm. 214 Polishing 
Stake, a square polished surface of steel on which red- 
stuff and ^other polishing material is mixed. It is usually 
enclosed in a box. Ibid. 228 Riveting Stake, a cube of 
steel . . pierced with a series of different sized holes for the 
reception of arbors. ..A jointed stake.. hinged at one end., 
is handy in some cases, /bid. 246 A stake with a beak to 
it,., a form much used Iw jewellers. 

b. Leather-niatinj. (See quot. 1897,) 

1853 Ure^Bic^. Arts (ed. 4) JI. 63 The workman holding 
the extremities of the skin with both hands, pulls it in all 
directions. .against the smoothing ’stake*. 2897 C. T. 
Davis Manuf, Leather xx. (ed. 2) 274 The hand slake. .was 
an upright wooden stake, some two feet in length and eight 
inches in width into the tapering top of which was fixed a 
broad steel blade. The skin was drawn across this blade. 

c. Each of the stanchions or posts which fit into 
sockets or staples on a trolley, wagon or boat to 
prevent the load from slipping off. 

2875-84 Knight Diet, Mech. 

d. Basket-making, Each of the longest founda- 
tion-rods of a basket or the like. (Webster, 1911.) 

6. In the Mormon Church : A territorial divi- 
sion ; the see or jurisdiction of a Mormon bishop. 
[? Suggested by Isa. liv. 2, 3.] 

[1833 J. Smith in Linn Story of Mormons (1902) 220 It is 
expedient in me that this Stake that I have set for the 
strength of Zion be made strong, 2839 Ibid., I have other 
places which I will appoint unto them, and they shall be 
called Stakes for the curtains, or the strength of Zion.] 
1882-3 Scha^s Encycl, Relir, Knowl, II. 2578 Every city, 
or ’stake', including a chieftown and surrounding towns. 
2883 Encycl. Brit, AVI, 828 The [Mormon] church is made 
up of 23 stakes, each having a president. 

7 . attrib* and Comb., as stake-beetle (Beetle sb.^ 
i), ’hedge, -pole, -rest', stake-boat, a boat moored 
or otherwise fixed to serve as a starting-point or 
mark for racing boats ; stake-driver U.S., the 
bittern, Botaurtes inugitans ; stake-fellow, a 

fellow-suffereratthestake; stake-hang t/m/., stake- 

head (see quots.) ; stake-iron, (a) a nail-maker’s 
stake (sense 5 a) ; {b) — sense 5 c ; f stake nail 
(see quot.) ; stake-net, a fishing net usually set 
between tide-marks or in shallow water, secured 
in a vertical position by means of stakes; stake- 
pocket, a socket for a stake of a platform car 
{Cent* Diet. 1S91); stake-presidency, the pre- 
sidency of a Mormon stake (see sense 6); 
f stake-stubber, one who removes (boundary) 
stakes ; t stake-stuck a*, that stands like a stake ; 
f stake willow, a kind of willow- used lor the 
making of stakes. 

1638-40 Min, Archdeaconry of Essex (MS.) 140 b, H« 
tooke two Stakes and knockt them In with a '“stake beetle. 
2884 Pall Matt Gaz. 4 Apr. 8 The Cambridge crew. . paddled 
away. .to their *slake-boat on the Middlesex side of the 
river. 1872 Coues N. Amer. Birds 269 Botaurus. Bilterd* 
..•Stake-driver. ,1880 H. Saunders Brit, Birds 374 Yhe 
note of the male., is., like the noise made by driving a stake 
in boggy soil, whence its common name of ‘ 

* Post-driver 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1148/1 ftl®l 
bad his bedfellow and sworne *stakefcllow..maist« Saun- 
ders farew’ell. 2825 J, jEsantiCsObserv. DiaL W, Eng. 14* 

A knaw’d all about tha *stake-hangs Tha zalmon yor ta 
catch. Ibid, (?loss., Stake-hasig, ..tl kind of circuw 
hedge' made of stakes, forced into the sea-shore.-for inc 
purpose of catching salmon, and other fish. 2828-3* 
Webster, *Stakediend, in^ rope-making, a stake wilU 
wooden pins in the upper side to keep the strands apart. 
2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., * Stake-hedge, oviC 
made of thorns or wood,.. wattled or ethered ijom tort 
to four feet high. 1832 Babbage Econ. Mamf. l *4 
puts this [piece of red-hot iron] into a hole in a small 
iron immediately under a hammer connected with a treadle. 
187s Knight Diet. Mech., Stake-iron Bender, a 
for bending stake-irons for the bolsters of wagons. 20^ 
'Piai.UE Armoury iii. 300/1 *Stake Nails, or SadlcRTacks. 
1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 23 It is not unusual to nave 
•stake-nets placed in the reverse position, with the courts 
open to the ebb-tide. 2883 Moloney W, Afr. Fisheries 
(Fish. Exhib.Publ.) 24 These baskets are secured to 

g oles or sticks, laid out in parallel lines, zg^Cenfury PUS- 
uppL, “^Stake-Presidency, 2891 Century Diet,, *Stake‘rest, 
on a railway platform-car, a device for supporting a 
when turned down horizontally. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. 
(2867) 162 But if •stake stoobbers will not let stakis stand, 
Blame not the stake. 2742 in C. Whibley In Cap ff 
(1808) 37 Ev'n •stake-stuck Clarians strove to stoo^. *577 
Goocb HereshaclCs Hush, 11. 103 b, The other kinde lo 
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willow], .seruing for stayes to Vines,, or stakes of Hedges, 
and IS called *btake Wyllowe [L. gux ferticalis dicitur\. 

Stake (sttfik), sb^ [Of uncertain etymology. 

Perh. f. Stake r.* On the alternative supposition that 
the sb. is the source of the vb., the former m,ay be the same 
word as Stake The peculiar use might have been 
developed from the phrase on tin: zinke, which may origin, 
ally have referred to a custom of placing on a ‘stake^ or 
post the object (an article of clothing or the lllce) h.azarded 
on the event of a game or contest. There is, however, no 
evidence of the existence of such a custom ; and in our 
quots. the first example of the' phrase is dated 1592, while 
the use of the sb. to denote the money risked on a game of 
dice is more than half a centurj* older.] 

1 . That which is placed at hazard ; esp. a sum 
of money or other valuable commodity deposited 
or guaranteed, to be taken by tlie winner ofa game, 
race, contest, etc. 

1540 Palsgr. Acolastuszw iii. Tj, All the slakes and set- 
tynges that be setle within the dyce horde, whiche lye on 
lyltell heapes. x6ix Skaks. 7'.x.ii.243A Foole.That 
seest a Game play’d hom^ the rich Stake drawne, And lak’st 
it all for least. X630 R, johmon's Kvij'd ^ Commiu. 41 He 
that winnes the game, gets not only the maine Stake, but 
all the Bets by follow the fortune of his hand, X673 
[R. Leigh] Transp. Refu 88 Let who will be the gamesters, 
he IS sure to sweep the stakes. x8o8 Scott VlAxwiiV/i 1 . 
xxii, Full well at tables can he play And sweep at bowls 
the stake away. x8*i — Kcnilw, ii, Our landlord here 
shall hold stakes. 1878 H. Gidbs Ombre 9 Even at low 
stakes one may lose or gain enough to give interest to the 
game. x^TESNVsoNC/i/i. iii. 79 (I] am no such gamester 
As, having won the stake, would dare the chance Of double 
or losing all. 

b. fig, and in figurative context 

1581 J. ybrxy H addon s Answ.Oser, 403 b, Upon what grew 
this inequabilitie and parcblitie of dispensation [of pardons], 
if there were no stakes layed doune for the game? x6ot 
Ld. Mouktjoy in Moryson*s Itbu (1617) if. 143 For now 
yacia est alea between England and Spaine and we that 
doe play the game have least interest in the stake. x68x 
Dryden Abs, <5* Achit, I, 457 The Swor^ Which for no less 
a Stake than Life you IJraw. 2784 CowfER Tiroc, 863 
Can’st thou..La^sudi a stake upon the losing side, Merely 
to gratify so blind a guide? 1827 Hallam Const, Hist. 
(1876) II. X. 278 The royalists in England, who played so 
deep a stake on the king’s account. 2878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 121 The prize was small. .and the stake large, but 
they staked and lost it. 

c. fig. To have a stake in (an event, a concern, 
etc.): to have something to gain or lose by the 
turn of events, to have an interest in ; esp. in to 
have a stake in the country (said of those who 
hold landed property). 

1784 Sir A. Dick in Bosvjcirs yohnson (1904) II. 526 With 
my most afiectionate wishes for Dr. Johnson's recoverj’, in 
which bis friends, bis country, and all mankind have 50 
deep a stake. 2807 Wikoham Sp. Ho. Comm. 22 July in 
Hansard IX. 897 Those entrusted with arms.. should be 

E irsons of some substance and stake in the countr>'. 2865 
iviNGSTONE Zambesi Introd. 8 And will probably always 
have the largest commercial stake in the African continent. 
X9XZ H. Brown Hist. Scot. I. tv. viit. 28c Scotland came to 
have a stake in this struggle. 

d. Phrases, f To part stakes : see Part v. 10 b. 
Similarly f to skare^ divide stakes. To draw 
stakes, to withdraw what is staked as a wager, etc. 

25^ PHiLPoxin Lett; Martyrs (1564) 246 Com- 

municate your necessities to me, and to others of his people, 
and God will make vs to deuide stakes. 1504 J. Dickenson 
A7dsbas{l^^2t) 56 But belike the god himselfe ment to share 
stakes. 2653 W. Kamesey Astral. Restored 186 But after 
a tedious dispute they shall leave off and drawstakes. 2662 
J. Davies tr. OUarius' Voy. Ambass. 309 The King of 
Persia fbrms out the Mint to private Persons, w*ho gain 
most by it, and share stakes with the money-changers. 170S 
[see Draw v. 37]. 2738 Goldsm. Mem. Protestant (1895) I. 
43 After two or three Conferences, he drew Stakes and de- 
clined the Dispute. 

2. In certain phrases: The condition of being 
staked, lit. aai jig. 

In some of the early quots. the sb. in these phrases is 
taken (either by misapprehension or conscious word-play) 
as Stake sb.^ 1 b. 

. + a. To be, lie at or on the stake, to put, lay, 
lay down or set (a thing) at stake or at the stake. 

2592 Greene Canny Catch. 7 So they vie and reuie til 
some ten shillings be on the stake. 2601 Shaks. AlCs IVell 
xr. ill. 156 king. My honor’s at the stake. x6ox — Twel.N. 
III. i. 120 Haue you not set mine Honor at the stake, And 
baited it with all th* vnmuzled thoughts That tsrrannous 
heart can think, x^ — 0th. iv. ii. 13 Mmit. I durst (ray 
Lord) to wager, she Is honest : Laydowne my Soule at stake. 
1622 Bacon Hen. y//(x876) 34 He. .saw plainly that his 
kingdom must again be put to the stake, and that be must 
fight for it. a x66o Contemp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archaol. Soc.) 
Ill, 9 All that is deere unto us and our posteritie is now at 
the last fatall stacke. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 735 Are not 
our Liberties, our Lives, The Laws, Religion, and our 
Wives Enough at once to lye at stake? 1697 Dryden V irg. 
Past. in. 40 My Brinded Heifer to the Stake I lay;.. Now 
back your Singing with an equal Stake. 

b. fig. (To be) at stake, to have at stake. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. nr. iii. 227, I see my reputation is 
at stake My fame is shrewdly gored. 1722 Steele 
Lavers ii. i, I have more than Life at stake on your Fidelity. 
x8^i Dixon W. Penn x. (1872) 85 His private case was no- 
thing, while so great a principle was at stake. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 227 He may be fairly appealed to, when 
the honour of his master is at stake. 

3 . pi. in Horse-racing, Coursing, etc., the sums 
of money staked or subscribed by. the owners who 
enter horses or dogs for a contest, the whole to be 
received as the prize by the owner of the ^vinner or 


divided among the owners of the animals ‘placed’, 
as declared in the conditions of the contest, - Hence 
in sing. (cf. Sweepstake) a race for money thus 
staked or subscribed. Also in pi. with defining 
words as the designation of particular races or 
classes of races in which the sum of money staked 
is the prize as distinguished from a Plate (see Plate 
sb. 17), Cup, or the like. 

Produce stakes : (a) in Horse-racing, a race in which the 
runners must be the offspring of horses named and described 
at the time of entry j a produce race; {b) in Courting, a race 
for puppies, i. c. for dogs of from one to two years of age ; 
also CA\\eX PupPy stakes. Sapting stakes •. in a 

race for saplings, i.e. dogs of less than one year old (sec 
Sapling 4 b). Subscription stakes : in Horse-racing, a race 
for which subscribers ofa fixed amount annually have the 
right to enter one or more horses. 

2696 Lend, Gas. No. 3*75/4 Strangers for the 30 1 . Plate 
are to put in 4I. and fijr the 20 1 . Plate, 2 1 . The Stakes 
arc to go to the 2d Hor^. 1730 J. Cheny List Horse- 
Matches following Day was a Purse of 20 1 . Ster- 

ling, ,.cn. 2 Guineas, Stakes 10 Guineas. 2734 Ibid. 1 The 
following five Year Olds started for a Purse of 600 Guineas, 
call’d the Wallasey Stakes. 2778 in J. S. Fletcher Hist. 
Si. Leger Stakes li. 40 Tuesday, September 22.— The St. 
Lcger Stahes of 25 gs. each, for three-year olds. 2833 Ap- 
PERLEYJr«^(i8«)x24Thesystem latelyadoptcd of produce- 
stakes for half-bred horses. Ibid. 229 There are upwards 
of a hundred horses besides himself named for the stake 
[i.e. the Derby]. 28.. Turf Expositor \ci Blaine Eneyd, 
Rural Sports (*840) § 2268. 364 Cocktails are horses which 
appear as racers, but are understood not to be thorough- 
bred... They run for hunters* stakes, and also for what are 
called half-bred stakes. 2840 Blaine /bid. § 128S. 369 By 
the waning of stakes alon^ if honesty did but conduct the 
race, much money might be won, so as to remunerate. .the 
^'ast sums which are expended in breeding, rearing, and 
training the best blood. 2856 * Stonehenge ' AV/A Rural 
Sports i. III. viii. 205/2 Puppy Stakes... In all produce 
stakes, the description of the puppy to contain its name, 
age, and pedigree [etc.]. 1895 IVeslm. Gas. 30 Nov. 7/2 
The cost (of horse-racing] is positively frightful in these 
days of hca\'y subscription stakes. 2898 Encycl. Sport I. 
201/2 (C^ursingk It WM in the year 2836 that the proprietor 
of the Waterloo Hotel in Liverpool improvised an eigni-dog 
stake, which be styled the Waterloo Cup. 

4 . slang. (See quoL 1812.) 

z8xa J. H. Vaox Flask Diet. s.v., A booty acquired by 
robbery, or a sum of money won at play, is called a stake, 
and if considerable, a prime stake, a heavy stakei a person 
alludinj; to any thing dtfiicult to be procured.. would say, 
1 consider it a stake to get it at all. 2891 C. Roberts 
Adri/l Amer. 114 He had made a pretty good stake, and 
wanted to go east for the winter. 

5 . atirib, and Comb., as stake-money \ stake- 
holder, one who holds the slake or stakes of 
a wager, etc.; also transf, (quot. 3858). 

2708 Brit, Apollo No. 55, 2/x Which will oblige Your 
Humble Sesrfsxo.* Stake Holder. xZx^Sporting Mag.fiXH , 
23X A Bank of England not^ which ^vas lodged in the 
handsofastake-faolaerasadeposU. 2858 Lo. Sr. Leonards 
Handy-bk. Prop. Lavs iv. 20 Where the deposit is directed 
to be paid to the auctioneer, he is entitled to reuln it until 
the contract is completed, ..because be is considered as a 
stakeholder or depositary. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 
223 He fought Dutch Sam for his own ‘stake money, 
StaJee (stfik), t'.i [f. Stake ji.i MDu. (mod. 
Da. dial^ WFlem.), G. stakcnl\ 

1 . tram. To mark (land) with stakes. 

C2330 R. BRWUEChron. IPaeeiRoih) 1852 I?ey,.mcsured 
lond, & dide hit stake hat ilkon dide his owen knowe. 2338 
— Citron. (iSio) 309 [They] \>at horgh h® reame suld go, he 
boundes forto stake. 15*3 Fitzherb. 41 [Meadows] 

ought to be well staked bytwene cuery mannes dole. 1715 
blaryland Laws Vi- (1723) 20 The Sun’cyor. .shall have. . 
Fees and Rewards of laying out and staking the To wis and 
Lots. 2716 in Hist, Northjield, Mass. (1S75) 139 Each 
man's several quantities being set out and staked. 

b. with advs. off, out’, esp. to mark otU (land, 
a building site, etc.) vrith stakes or pegs. PiXsofig, 

244s in Willis & Clark Catnbridge (1886) II. 404 The en- 
larging of garit bostell, as hit is now staked out. 2624 
Capt. Smith Hist. Virginia vi. 232 We went lo measure 
out the grounds; and so we cast Jots where cuery man 
should lie, which we staked out. 1710 in Picton L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (1886) II. 40 Thomas. .has survey’d and stak’d 
out the same, 2876 R. Bridges Growth of Love jdii. Poet. 
Wks. (X912) 191 And against her shames Imagination stakes 
out heavenly claims, 2885 Manck.Exam. 6 May 4/7^It 
ivill only remain to stake off the boundary through the in- 
termediate districts. 

2 . To protect, support, or obstruct with stakes. 

ax30Q Bale's Citron, in Flcnley.S’rV Town Citron, (1912) 

130 And they hadde mervelously staked all he feeld aboute 
heym that no power of hotsmen sbuld com and override 
theym. 2530 Palsgr. 732/1, ,I stake a hedge, ye mets des 
espieux en xme haye. 1376 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. 
Oxford 382 The water corse going to the howse of offyee . . 
.shalbe staked and stopped uppe. 1592 Savile Tacitus, 
Hist. 11. xix. 63 Order -ivas giuen that the camp should be 
entrenched and staked. 2602 Lo. Mountjov in Morysm's 
/tin. (1617) II. 213 Long traverses. .stalled on both sides 
with palHsades watled. 

b. with advs. To close up or in, to keep out, 
to shut ^with a barrier of stakes. 

• 1597 Bp. Hall Sat, v. iii. 73 , 1 shall praise thee all the while 
So be, thou stake not vp the common stile ; So be thou hedge 
in nought, but what’s thine owne. 2627 Drayton Agincourt 
19 The Duke of Glocester..Tben caus'd his Ships the riuer 
vp to Stake, That none with ^^ctuall should the Towne 
relieue. 2644 Milton Divorce il 62 No matvell any 
thing if letters must be turn'd intopalisadoes to stake out all 
requisite sense from entring to theirdue enlargement. xBox 
Dickens Gi. Expect, iii. On the bank of loose stones above 
the mud and stakes that staked the tide out. 1883 H. Drum- 


mond^ Ah/. Affw vtSpir, JV, (ed. 2) 71 This world of natural 
men is staked off from the Spiritual World by barriers 
which have never yet been crossed from within, 
c. To put stakes or a stake to (a plant). 

1664 Evelyn Hat. Hort. Mar. (1679) 23 Stake and bind 
up your weakest Plants and Flowers against the Winds. 
1733 'V. Ellis Chiltem ^ Vale Farm. 90 They staked each 
Tree with four Poles, of about ten Foot long. 2813 Sir J. 
Sinclair Syst. Hush, Scot, i, 255 Beans answer excellently, 
to slake the tares intended for seed. 2846 J. Baxter Ltbr, 
Pract. Agric, II, 200 All open standards should be staked 
as soon as planted. 

3 . To secure with or as with a stake, a. To bind 
or tie up (an animal) to a stake; to bind (a person) 
to the stake for execution. Also with out, 

*544 I- S. Leadain Set. Cases Crt. Requests (2898) 79 
His seruauntes dyd tedre and stayk thar horses vpon vj 
hawyns of Slokeleys. 2772 T. Slmpson Vermin-Killer 22 
ITie only method that can be taken is., by staking achiclcen 
by the leg. 2845 Darwin Vcy. Nat. iv. 74 He ordered two 
soldiers to catch and stake me. «, This is a very severe 
punishment; four posts are driven into the ground, and the 
man is extended by his arms and legs borizontalh', and 
there left to stretch for several hoars. 2851 Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt, xliL 328 Our horses were unsaddled and staked 
on the open plain. 2895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 403/1 We rode 
up as far toward the top of the ridge as we dared go and 
then staked out the ponies. 

fig. 2846 Landor Imag. Conv., Southey 4- Landor Wks. 
2853 II, 256/2 The poet is staked and faggoted by his sur- 
rounding brethren. 

b. To fasten (a thing) down, on with a stake or 
with stakes. 


2622 Markham Fowling 114 These Nets being thus 
stakt downe with strong stakes. 1852 R. F. Burton Fal- 
conry Valley Indus viii. 80 Strong fishing-nets, carefully 
staked down. 2825 J. Nicholson Oper. Meek. 44 In fixing 
the wheels and puTlies upon a shaft, which is mostly done 
by driving wedges in the bush of the wheel or pulley, called 
staking them on. 

+ iasten securely as by a stake. Chiefly 

with down. Obs. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 * ytil. i. Iv. 16, I haue a soale of Lead 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot moue. 2596 Nashe 
Sttfiron Walden Wl«. (Grosart) III. 195 Nere tell me of 
this or that he sa>*es 1 spake or did, except he particu- 
larize and stake downe the verie words. 2691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. X2 Men.. that seem to be slaked down and 
nailed fast to the Earth. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. 11. 
vii. (2852) 147, I know not whether the terrors of my dread- 
ful voyage hither might not be ordered by the Divine Pro- 
vidence to stake me in this land, a 2734 North Life Ld. 
Keeper Guilford {x742) 24 His Mind was so airy ana vola- 
tile, he could not have kept his Chamber, if be must needs 
be there staked down purely to the Drudgery of the Law. 
4 . To impale (a person) on a stake. Also with 
up. Also, to transfix and fasten down (a person) 
with a stake. 

*577 Holinshed ///>/, i’ciJ/, 203/2 marg., T\\t procurers of 
the murder were staked, a 2593 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 
IV, i, That with the sharpnes of my edged sting, I might 
haue stakte them both vnto the earth. 2642 J. Jackson 
True Evang, T, i. 24 Others [Nero) staked through, rosined 
and waxened over tneir bodies, and so set them lighted up, 
as torches. 2657 BivU'itcs'L'e Brachy-Martyrol. vii. 26 Seven 
sons she had, all stak’d, rack'd and at last Thrust through, 
were into a deep pit cast, 1680 Otway Caius Marius i, 
Stake me, ye Gods, with thunder to the Earth. 1726 B. 
Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 129 His body being 
staked up, his head cut off, and a hogs head set in the 
room, 1786 WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Odes to R.Als i. ^Vks. 
1812 I, 125 Stak’d through the body like a pdtry Thief 
b, pass. Of a horse, etc. : To be injured by im- 
palement on a hedge or fence stake. Also refi. ; 
lienee frans., to cause a horse to stake himself. 

1687 Land. Gas. No. 2281/A A bright bay Gelding,., a.. 
Scar on the far side near the Flank, (where he had been 
stak’d). 274X Compl. Fam,-Piece ii. i. 326 If any of these 
Dogs should happen to stake themselves, by brushing 
through Hedges. 1884 X<zw 7 /ww LXXVIII. loo/i The 
animals. .attempted to jump a fence. The foal was staked 
and bad to be killed. 

\ 5 - To drive /« (a pile, etc.) Obs. rare”''-. 
x6i2 Sir D. Carleton Let. 13 Apr. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. i. 572 Hce hathe pulled up the piles, 
that y« Ferraresi had staked in. 

6. Leather^manuf. (See quot. 1853.) 

1686 Lend. Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen.,, about 350 of the 
best Kids, some ready pared, and some in the Crust not 
staked. 1853 UreZ 7 /c/, Arts{z6. 4)11.63 The tawed skins, 
when dty, are ‘staked*, that is stretched, scraped, and 
smoothed by friction against the blunt edge of a semi-circu- 
lar knife. 

7 . ‘To push with a stake or a pole, as a railroad 
car’ (Webster, iQii)- ? U.S. 

■ t Staie, Sc. Obs. rare-\ [? Cf. (M)Du. 
staken to fix, place, prob. related to OFris. slak 
stiff, firm.] irans. To place. ■ . -, t. r 

1513 Douglas yEtteis xii. iii. 72 And glaidy eik haue J 
nocht stakyt the Inlill a party of the hevin alsi>«a I IL- *ois 
lit ,C 3 ctl libtns in ^arte locanttii. , , 

Stake (sti>k), [Of nncertain origin. 

The verb appears in our quots. a little “f'"' f-' view it 
related Stake sb.\ and may be its source. On this view it 
may be a. JlDu. staien to firr. pluce (s« Prf;>- Y", 
other hand, it is possible that the vb. ma> • Jyent 
L- rVrfr. To wager, hazard money, 
of a game or contest. Now apprehended as absoU 

nse of senses. j t3j.5;naplay,/r^e»rz. Iwyllnat 
1530 Palsgr. I smte m ap w Haosteo 

play, Whafshkil we play for? Mcr. 

Rtval Frunds il , Stake then. 2708 Vorkthtre 

And ftxndcm stakes both for himself and friend. 
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1896 Speciaior 10 Oct. 480/1 As a rule a woman who plays 
cards for money feels like the cashier who is staking out 
of his master's till. 

2 . trans. To slake down : to deposit (a sum of 
money) as a wager or stake on the result of a 
game or contest Also absoL 

. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ s. v. Contendere^ Pignore altquo 
contendere^ to gage or stake downe somwhat and pay for it. 
XS 9 ^ Shaks. Merck. V, in. ii. 218 Gra. Weele play.. for a 
thousand ducats. Ner, What and stake downe? 162a 
Malynes.^^^. Lavj-Merch. 198 So Wagers made by lookers 
on vpon other mens games are disallowed, which is the 
cause that Stipulations are made, putting the pawne or 
money downe, which is called, to stake downe. 1663 Butler 
Hud. If. L 294 And if you doubt it to be true I'll stake my. 
self down against you iBax Scott Kenihv. ii. Our land- 
lord here shall bold stakes, and 1 will stake down gold till 1 
send the linen. 

3 . To put at hazard (a sum of money, an article 
of value, etc.) upon the cast of dice, the result of 
a competition or game, the event of a contingency, 
etc. ; to wager. 

1591 Florio 2nd Frttties 25 7*. Let vs keepe the lawes of 
the court. G. That is, stake money vnder the line...//. 
Here is my monie, now stake you. x6ii Shaks. Cymb. v. 
v.x88 He.. No lesser of her Honour confident.. stakes this 
Ring. X7S4 JOHKSOH Connoisseur No. 44 r i Other Ladies 
of the family are staking their half.pence at Put or All-Fours 
in the kitchen. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T.^Forester^ 
Beit Sir Philip slaked his handsome horse Sawney against 
Archibald’s sony pony. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 168 
111 slake my ruby ring upon it you did. x88s Spectator 
25 July 977/2 The believer had the courage of nis opinions 
and staked ten dollars on a magician whom he knew. 

4 . Jig. To risk the loss of, to hazard. 

1670 Cotton Espemon i. iv. 147 Men of Quality, who had 
generously stak’d their persons for the good of their fellow 
Citizens. X766 Gibbon DecLff F. v. (1782) I. 148 Tliey had 
staked their lives against the chance of empire. x868 Stan- 
ley IVestm, Abbey iv, 248 On it the sculptor Gibbs staked 
his immortality. 1874 Green Short Hist. vH. § 4 (1882) 
378 Mary had stakea all on her union wnth Damley. 

t Stake, Sc, Obs, Also atoik. [Of obscure 
origin ; cf. Stock z;., which has a similar sense, 
though etymological connexion is inadmissible.] 
irans. To supply the needs of; to stock or furnish 
sufficiently with something. 

*S47 Peg, Privy Council Scot. I. 80 And ordains the said 
Abbot and his convent religious men be honcstHe stakit and 
fumUt. 1563-6 Ibid, 426 That lhai, on na wayis, sell ony 
part..ofthcsamyn wynis..unto the tyme thair Hienessis, 
the prelatlis..and baronis be first stakit of thair necessaris 
thairof, tsjT^Saiir, Poems Pe/orm,x\\i. 162 Quhilk number 
[of preachers].. is sa small The Kirkts can not be stakit all. 
a 1578 Li.noesay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 319 
Collectourts maid in cverie towne qubair salt vas maid to 
take vp sa mikill as to staik the cuntrie. X583 Leg, Bp. St, 
Androit 170 in Saiir, Poems Reform.^ Pcrceaving wetll 
St Androis vaikit and syne how sone the knave was staikit. 
1641 D. Ferguson Se. Prov. (1785) 16 He's well staikit 
there-ben, that will neither borrow nor lea. 

b. Of a thing : To supply the wants of, to be 
sufficient for, to satisfy. 

1550 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Club 1903) I. 104 Itsalbe 
lesum to skynneris to pull samone voll skynnis as will staik 
tham to mak vark of within thair bothis. XS63 Sc. Acts 
Mary (1814) II. 539/1 That thay that ar appointit..bauc 
the principal! rnans.., or samekiil thairof as salbe fundin 
sufficient for stalking of thamc. a 1568 A- Scott Poems xy 32 
suld considdir or talk thame \i.e. lovers] That littill 
scheruice will no* staik thame. 1589 R. Bruce Serm. 
Sacrament ii. I1590) G 2, Be the naked and simple preaching 
of the worde jee get faith ; sa the simple word may staike 50U- 
e. inlr. To suffice. 

XS72 Satir, Poems Reform, xxx. 213 This Tragedie may 
staik, to tell the Lordis,..The ihrid of marche was worthy 
^Ielhwen slane. XS83 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 642 in Sat. 
Poems Re/orm.y To London Lowxie tuke the geat, With 
traine my^ staik for his esteat. 1585 Jas .1 Ess.Poesieipethli 
31 Abusers, staikes it not to lurk in lust, Without IctcJ. 
Hence Stacking vbl. sb., (one's) filL 
1577-9$ Descr, Isles Scot, in W. F. Skene CeliiyScot, 
(iB8o_) IIL App. 431 [They] saltis na fisebes, but eittis thair 
Stalking and castis the rest on the land. 

Stake, obs. form of Steak. 

Stake, obs. pa. t. of Steek,-Stick vbs. 

Staked {steiki), p>pl. a. [f. Stake + -ed^.] 
In senses of the verb. Staked-and-bound*. cf. Stake 
sb.^ 2 b- 

- XS31 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (i^s> 37 Item* a stakyd 
fforme vjd. S. Surtees Sponges Sp. 7our(j8g3) 

375 Now for the wall I It’s five feet high . . in the staked-out 
part. 2861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. xxv, The last 
obstacle.. constats of two ditches and a strong staked-and- 
bound fence on a bank. 2863 Lyell A ntiq.Man 30 A staked 
inclosure had been raised round the cabin. 2865 A. Smith 
Summer in Skye 1 . 155 Women in white caps, .sat beside a 


staked cow or pony. 

Staker ^ (st^’ksi). [C Stake + -eu ^.] One 
who drives in a stake ; one who uses a stake. 

2486 (see SentreI. 2897 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather xx. 
(ed. 2) 274 Should this occur, the staker's balance would be 
lost, and he would be in danger of being impaled upon his 
stake. 

t b. (See quot.) Obs. 

2683 Holsie Armoury iir. 261/1 Terms of .Art us^ by 
Brick-Makers... Staker, is him that puts the Clay ofi the 
Ground, upon the Board. ^ ^ 

Staker 2 (st^-kai). [f. Stake z/.- + -eh k] One 
who stakes or wagers money, etc. 

z66o Hexha^i, Een iveddert A Wagerer, or a Staker. In 
mod. Diets. 

. Staker ; see Stacker sb.^ and v. 


staking (stS-kig), vbl. sb. [f. Stake v.i + 
-ISO 1.] The action of driving 'in a stake; the 
action of piercing with or impaling on a stake. 

X... Poenit. Eegbertivf.x’i in Thorpe Ags. LmvsiiZ^o) 
II. 208 And ^if se man for pane stacunge dead l3i|> fonne 
facste he .vik gear. 2420 in For. Acc. 3 Hen. VI, H, In 
diuersis peciis maeremii et ferri emptis..et expenditis circa 
stakyng, Pyling et shoyng diuersotum ptlorum in portu. 
2630 Lennabd tr. Ckarrotis IFisd. i. xlii. (1670) 156 Those 
tortures of the wheel, and staking of men alive, came from 
the North. 1664 Evelyn Syiva (1679') 12 To leave nothing 
omitted which may contribute to the stability of our Trans- 
planted Trees, something is to be premis'd concerning their 
staking. 2707 Mortimer Husb. (2722) II. 7 They will 
neither require staking nor watering. 2843 Loudon Sub- 
urban Uori. 637 Very abundant crops of the scarlet runner 
are obtained without staking. 2897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 
137/2 If you coves’ll lend me a hand at the ‘staking', as 
he termed the fence building. 

t b. A Stake. Obs. rarr~^. 

CX440 Pnllad. on Husb. iv. 82 A sadder vyne a bigger 
stake olofte Mot holde; a lighter vyne is with a lesse Stak- 
ynge vpholde. 

c. Leather-mannf, The action or process of 
drawing skins over the stake. 

2852 Morfit Tanning ^ Currying (1853) 411 The tanned 
skins.. are subjected to what is technically termed staking. 

d. Comb. : staking-iron, a lealher-dresser°s 

slake Diet. Sappl. 1909) ; staking jaws, 

the jaws of a staking-machine ; -staking-macliine, 
a machine for softening leather by means of a 
blade drawn backwards and for^vards over the skin. 

2897 C. T. Davis Manuf. LeatJur xx. (cd. 2) 273 Staking 
machines. . .In addition they have two other sets of staking 
jaws, all different and giving different results. 

Stakker, obs. form of Stacker v. 

Staktometer : see Stactometer. 

Stal, obs. f. Stall ; obs. pa. t. of Steal v, 

Staiactic (stalse'ktik), a. [ad. Gr. araXaHriHoSy 
dropping, dripping, f. <rraA.aK-, aTa\aaattv to let 
drop, intr. to drop, drip.] Deposited by dripping 
water; pertaining to or consisting of stalactites, 
Cf. Stalactitic a. 

2ys6 P. Browne famaica (1789) 26 Most of the hills, .are 
chiefly composed of staiactic matter. 2828-32 Webster, 
2900 iPestm. Gaz. i Sept. 4/2 Arrays of staiactic forms. 

Stalactical (stalje-ktikal), a. Now rare. 
[Formed as prec. + -AL.] Of the nature of a stalac- 
tite ; resembling or pertaining to stalactites. 

2724 Derham Phys.-TJuot. ii. i. (cd. 2) 64 A Cave, which 
..was lined with those Stalactical Stones. Ibid.^ This 
Sparry, Stalactical Substance, xyss Pjsxqkh M em. (1766) II, 
213 The most elegant and beautiful stalactical figures the 
\vater has made. 2802 Acerbi Trav, I. 42 Stalactical orna- 
ments of the same kind (sc. icicles], .were also attached to 
his nose and mouth. 1805 Saunders Min. IPaters 233 
Natural cavems.-wbose stalactical grottoes are great objects 
of curiosity to.. visitors. x8fyi Phillips Vesuvius v. 149 
Salts of different kinds bang in stalactical shapes from the 
caverns. 

Stalactiform (stalte’ktif/iim), a. [f. Stalact- 
ite - t*-ti)FORir.] Plaving the form of a stalactite. 

2839 De la Beche R<p. Geol. Cornwall^ etc. ix, 262 The 
siliceous matter having infiltrated while In solution into 
cavities, and being there deposited in astalacliform manner. 
2853 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. III..\xix. 16S Stalacti- 
form chalcedonies. 

Stalactital (sUelaektai'tal), a. Also 8 erron. 
stall-, [f. Stalactite + -al.] = Stalactitic. 

2789 J, WiLLiASis A//H. II. 378 Some of the stal- 

lactilal pioductions. 2867 Bailey Uuiv. Hymn 32 Huge 
halls Where stalactital mountains bang. 2B74 Hartwigs 
Aerial fVorld x.iS4Tbe most magnificent stalactital grotto. 

Stalactite (staerisektait, stalee-ktsit). Also 9 
stalactyte, [AlngHcized form of Stalactites, : 
Cf. F. stalactzt (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.), G. staiaktit. 

Here and in Stalag.mite theU.S. Diets, recognize only 
the second of the two pronunciations given.] 

L An icicle-like lormation of calcium carbonate, 
depending from the roof or sides of a cavern and 
produced by the dropping of waters which have 
percolated through, and partially dissolved, the 
overlying limestone. 

267^ Plot O-xfordsh. 96 Such are the stones made of 
nothing but such water, as it drops from the roofs and 
caverns of the Roclcs, and therefore called Stalactites. 
2789 Mills in Phil. Trans, LXXX, 93 Some ^Icareous 
stalactites pendent from the roof. 2703 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 405 In one of them rises a stalactite of uncom- 
mon bigness. 2819 Shelley Ode to Heaven 31 Like weak 
insects in a cave. Lighted up by staketites. 2847 Disraeli 
Tancred v. v. With pendants of daring grace banging like 
stalactites from some sparry cavern. 2877 W. BLAOC^r#'/*;; 
Past. xxxvii.29S They seem to beastupendous semicircular 
wall of solid and motionless stalactites. 

b. A similar formation of other material. 

1802 J. Barrow Trav. S. Africa I. 264 From the under 
surfaces of the. .rotten sand->tone were suspended a great 
quantity of saline stalactites. 2802 Acerbi Trav. I. 44 All 
the rooms.. w'crc embellished by long stalactites of multi- 
farious shapes, .composed of ibetrcacleand congealed water. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 77 A vertical precipice, from the 
coping of which vast stalactite.^ of ice decoded. 2890 
E. S. Dana in % D, Band's Clutrac. Volcanoes 322 The 
delicate stalactites and stalagmites of lava which occur in 
the caverns. 2902 Cornish Naturalist on Thames 101 
Stalactites of finest meal-dust hung from every nail. .on the 
rvalls. 

2 ; A general term for limestone found in this 
formation. 
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sinter. 2823 Buckland Retuj. Dilim. 10 The roof and 
sides were found to be partially studded and cased over 
with a coaling of stalactite. 2830 De la Beche Rep. Geol 
Cormvallt etc. xiiL 413 More or less filled by loam, sand or 
sta actue. 2908 Blackw. Mag. July 202/2 White crusts of 
stalactite. 

3 . Arch. (See quot. 1895.) 

. *895 Funk's Stand. Diet., Stalactite... E downward-pro- 
jecting ornament of a vaulted surface. 

4 , aitrib. and Coaib.i stalactite-work Arch. 
(see quot. 1902,) 

2864 J, Hunt tr. Vogfs Led. Man ix. 247 A stalactite 
roof. 2881-2 Clara Bell tr. Ebers' Egypt 1 . 227 The sta- 
lactite Dmament, as it has been called— from a false idea 
that it was an imitation of those fantastical natural forma, 
tions which [etc.]. Ibid. 228Perso-TurkIsh Stalactite Capital 
[figured]. 2897 Allbutt'sSyst. Med. IV. 798 Small stalactite- 
like projections. 2897 W. Millar Plastering 422 A stalac- 
tite-shaped cornice. Jlnd. 425 Other mosques, palaces, and 
monuments with stalactite domes and cornices. 2902 Sturgis 
Diet. Archit. III. 612 Stalactite work, a system of corbel- 
Ung of peculiar form or the imitation of such corbelling in 
wood and plaster. 

Stalactited (staa'l^ktoited), a. [f. Stalactite 
+ -ED 2.] a. Covered or filled with stalactites, 
b. ‘ Formed in more or less semblance of stalac- 
tites ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

1891 Talmace in Voice (N.Y.) Jan. 2, From cellar o{ 
stalactited cave, clear up to the silvery rafters of the star-lit 
dome. 289s Funk's Stand. Diet., Stalactited, 2. Oma- 
mented in imitation of icicles : said of masonry. 

II Stalactites (stseriKktoi'i/z), Now rare. PL 
stalaotit® (-tf). [mod.L. (Olaus Wormins 
a 1654), craAc/rr-oy dropping, dripping (vbl, 
adj, f. (xraXfl/f-, araXhaaeiv to let drip, intr. to drip), 
after names of stones in dies : see -ite 1.] = Sta- 
lactite. 


(a 2654 O. WoRMius Mus. i. ii. vi. (1655) 5© l?e Stalactite, 
Stalagmite, Osieocolla, . . &c. Ad molliorum lapidum classem 
referimus Stalactitem, Norvegis Berg-drabJ. 2681 Grew 
Museettm iil § i. v. 301 The JLarger Hollow Stalactites, or 
WaterjPipe. 2695 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth iv, 202 
Sometimes Spar, and other crasser Minerals, are thus 
mounted up, and., form Stalactitm, or Sparry Iceyclcs 
hanging down from the Arches of the Grotto's. 2794 R. J. 
SuLivAN Vieio Nat. 1. 421 In caverns and fissures, stalactite, 
..and other substances, crystallize in various forms. 

Stalactitic (staeJ^kti’tik), a. [f. Stalactite 

+ - 30 .] 

1 . Having the form or structure of a stalactite, 
resembling or pertaining to stalactites. 

27^8 Ann. Reg., Nat. Hist. i«/i A kind of sparry sta- 
lactitick shell. 2799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 127 Stalactitic 
concretions of modern formation. 2823 Huckland Pelij. 
Diluv, 49 A hollow stalactitic tube, 2830 Lycll Print. 
Geol. I. 384 It Is of a hard stalactitic nature. 1877 Eridb> 
sen's Surg. (ed. 7) II. 228 Stalactitic masses of bone. 1886 
G. P. Merrill In Anm Pep. Smithsonian Inst, ii. (1889)525 
Stalactitic marble. .\s a marble which is formed by the 
deposit of lime carbonates from waters percolating into 
cavities or caves. 

2 . Covered with, containing or consisting of 
stalactites. 

2845 Hirst Poems 67 Stalactitic islands ever rise from out 
the waves of sound, a 2849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 253 
Stalactitic caves, 2B49 Dana Geol. 272 The roof was vciy 
rough, though not stalactitic. ^ 287* \V. S. Symonds Rec. 
Rocks^ ix. 351 A thin stalactitic floor, the results of the 
droppings of water. 

Stalactitical (strelKkti’likal), a. [f. Stalac- 
tite - f -ic -i- - al,] = prec. 

2770 Lloyd in Phil. Trans. LXI. 253 Some small sta- 
laclitical drops hanging from the roof. 2797 Encycl. Brit. 
(cd. 3) XII. 72/2 Stalactitical gypsum. Gipsnm sinter. 
2833-4 J- Phillips in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI. 767/2 
Calcedony. .sometimes appears in a stalactitical form hang- 
ing downwards. 18^ — Vesuvius iii. 65 With a channelled 
surface and ^taIactitlca] shapes. 

Hence Stalocti'ticaUy adv. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 384 From whence calcareous 
particles may be deposited stalactlticallj'. 

Stalactitiform (sUelKkti'tifpjm), a. rare. 

[f. StaLACT 1 TE + -(i)F 0RM.] = STALACTIFOnSr. 

280$ Withering tr. IVerner's Ext. Char. Fossils 253 Sta- 
lactitiform (tropfsteinariig), 1823 W. Phillips Introd.^ Min. 
(ed. 3) p.xcv, Stalactitiform minerals greatly resemble icicles 
in shape. 

Stalactitious (stcclEckti-Jas), a. rare-'. [1. 
Stalactite + -ions.] Containing stalactites. 

*799 Coleridge in New Monthly Mag. (1835) XLV. 213 
An enormous cavern.. dripping, stalactitious, 

Stalage, variant of Stallage, 
ilStalagma (stalffi-gma). [mod.L,, a. Gr. 
CToXayya, drop, drip, f. araXoK-y araKadauv : see 
Stalactic all 

1. A distilled liqaor. raref^. 

2693 tr. Btaniard's Phys, Diet. (cd. 2), Stalagma, that 
which is Distilled from Stagma. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
285$ Dusclison Med. Lex., Stalagma, stagma. 

% ^ Stalagmite 2. 

2903 R. 'BRioczsPoems Class, Prosody i. Caves. .aban- 
don’d Ages since to the drift and the drip, the cementing 
accretions Whence we now separate his bones buried in the 
stalagma. 

Stalagmite (stje-l^gmsit, stalaj gmait). Also 
7 stalagmites, [a. mod.L, slalagvtiles (Olaus 
Wormins: see Stalactites), £ Gr. gTokayna 
Stalagma or GTaKaypht a dropping, f. craXate; 
oToXaGGiiv ; see Stalactic.^:. Cf. K. stalagmUei\ 



STALAGMITIC. 


STALE. 


1 . An incrustation or deposit, more or less like 
an inverted stalactite, on the floor of a cavern, 
formed by the dropping from the roof of some 
material in solution. 

x68x Grew^^ nsxutnm, § i. v.595 The Cluster’d Stalagmites, 
1758 Platt in Phil. Trans. L. 527 'J’he stalactites and sta- 
Lagmiles, of which there is great variety. X84X Catlin 
N. Avter. hid. (1844) II. Hi. 148 The rich stalagmites th.at 
grew up from the bottom reflected a golden light through 
the \yatcr. 1878 Huxley Physiosr. viii. 122 As the sta- 
lagmite grows in height, it approaches the stalactite above 
which continues to grow downward. 

2 . Limestone deposited in this manner. 

18x5 Aikin Min. (ed, 2) 159 Stalagmite occurs mammlllatcd. 
1823 Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 12 The effect of the loam 
and stalagmite in preserving the bones from decomposition 
..has been very remarkable. x88a Geikic TexUbk. Ceol. 
II. n. vi. 1x3 The crust-like deposit known as stalagmite. 

3 . attrih. Stalagmite marble, onyx marble. 

1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. iv. 122 Extinct fauna 

buried beneath its stalagmite flooring. 1864 J. Hunt tr. 
Vogt's Led. Man ix. 2^7 The stalagmite crust. 1895 Funk's 
Stand. Dici.t Stalagmite marble. 

Stalagmitic (st£cla*gmi*tik), a. [f. Stalag- 
mite +-IC. Cf. F. stalagvtitique^ Formed in the 
same way as a stalagmite, composed of stalagmites 
or having their form or character. 

X772 Banks in Pennant's Tour Scot. (1774) 302 A >*ellow 
stalagniitic matter has exuded. x8xt Pinkerton Petral. II, 
50X More commonly this calcareous substance lines the 
cavities under the stala^milic form. 1824 Ann. Reg. 238* 
A stalagmitic incrustation. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. Man 
iii. 46 A thick stalagmitic^flooring. 1883 Rudler in Encycl. 
Brit. XV. 529 Stalagmitic marbles. 

Stalagmitical (sirelwgmi-tikal), a. [f. Sta- 
lagmite + -10+ -al.] « prec. 

x8o9 J. Kidd Min. I. 15 Stalagmitical Marble, Ibid. 46 
Stalagmitical depositions constituted the alabaster of the 
ancients. 1833-4 J. Phillii's Geol. in EncycL Metrop. (1845) 
VI. 695/2 Stalagmitical carbonate of linte. 

Hence Stalagmi^tically adv, 

1823 Buckland Diluv. xxx Ochreous concretions, 

formed stalagmitically. 

Stalagzno’meter. [f. Gr. o-ToXaY/id-r (see 
Stalagmite) -b -METER.] An apparatus for mea- 
suring drops. So Stala'gmoscope, [-scope], an 
instrument for viewing drops. 

1864 Guthrie in Proc. Roy. Soe. XIII. 477 In the cases 
of the still more proximate Identity of isomeric bodies men- 
tioned above.. the stalagmometer may be used rather as 
a stalagmoscope, to render evident rather than to measure 
a diflerence of drop-size. 

Stalan(d, stala(u)nt, obs. forms of Stallion. 
Stalboat, obs, form of Stall-boat. 
fStalclXt Mining, Obs. rare, [Of obscure 
origin.] A piece of ground left uncut though all 
around has been worked. 

X747 Hooson Miner's Did, T Stalchx a Piece of Wholes 
that IS left uncut, yet we know it to be cut over the Top of 
it, and under, and at both Ends. 

Staid, var. staled^ stalled : see Stale, Stall vbs. 
Stalder (stpddsj). Also 7 stauXder. [app, 
f. stal- root of OE, stiUan to place.] 

* 1 * 1 . (See quot. 1611.) Obs. 

1611 CoTCR.j.ffwtA/Vr, a stalder, wood-house, or wood-pile, 
Ibid.j Chantier de boiSf a staulder, woodstacke, pile of wood. 
2. dial, A ‘ horse ’ or frame for casks to stand on. 
1736 J. Lewis I. 0/ Tenet (cd. 2) 39 Stalder^ a Stilling, or 
Frame to put Barrels on. 1853 W. D. Cooper Sussex Gloss. 
(ed. 2) 78, 1875 Knight Diet, Mech. 

Stalding, erron. form of Scalding sb.^ 

2577 Holinshed Chron. II. 835/2 Pollardes, Crocardes, 
Staldinges, Egles. 

t Stale, Obs. Forms; i Norlhutnb. 

stale, 2 stala, 2-4 stale. [OE. slain str. fern. = 
OHG. slala fern. (mod.G. -stahl in diebstakl masc., 
theft), f. OTeut. '^stal - : *stel - : see Steal v.'] 

1 . Theft, stealing. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 18 Ne doe 3u Siofonto vel 
stale. 97X Blickling Horn. 75 pis pu ewist for binre sitsunge 

6 Ibr pinre stale. <rii7S Lamb, Horn. 13 Stala and .steorfa 
swiSeeow seal bene, a szoo Moral Ode pa..beluueden 
tening {v.r. reuing] and stale. 1340 Ayenb. 9 Ine pise heste 
is voAode roberle, biefpe, stale, and gavel. 

2. By stale — by stealth. 

a 1240 Sawles IVarde in Coti. Horn. 249 Hire wune is to 
cumen bi stale. .hwen me least eweneS. 

Stale (st?il), sb.'^ Now dial. Forms : i stalu, 

7 staile, stayl, 7, 9 stall, 3- stale. See also Steal 
sbP [OE. staht str. fern., related by ablaut to the 
synonymous stela Steal sbi^ Cf. MFlem. stael 
(Kilian), WFlem. staal (DeBo),NFns. stai, staal 
masc., handle, \YFris. stdllc. 

The words stale and steal cannot be completely separated, 
as the spellings stale^ stail may represent a dialectal pro- 
nunciation of steals and on -the other hand the sound which 
would he given in some dialects to stale yo\j\& naturally be 
WTiiten steal by outsiders. For convenience, the examples 
with the spelling stail{e stale are placed here, .and those 
with the spelling steals stcele, etc, under Steal sb.'\ 

+ 1 . Each of the two upright sides of a ladder 
(obs.). Also (now dial,\ a rung or step of a ladder. 
Also, the stave of a rack in a stable. 

Cf. OE, hearpanstala ‘ ceminigi * (a xooo in Wr.-Wuleker 
203/36?, perb. the side-pieces of a harp. 

A 1225 After. R. 354 Scheome and pine..beo5^ pe two 
leddre sialen pet beo5 upriht to pe heouene, and bitweonen 
beos stalen beo3 pe tindes ivestned of alle gode peawes, bi 
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hvvuche me climbeS to |»e blisse of heouene. ^13x5 Shore- 
HAM Poems 1. jg pis like laddre is charite, pe stales code 
I’cawis. 17x4 SAVAcn Art Prudence 172 The first Stale of 
this Ladder of Fortune. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Stales, the 
.staves, or risings^ of a ladder, or the staves of a r.ack in a 
stable. 1^2 Daily News 13 Apr. 6/5 (Letter from a former 
labourer in Kent.} Give the labourer easy access to the 
land, and thereby put the stalls very close together in the 
bottom of the social ladder. 

+ ./&■• Fosition in a series. Obs. rarc""^. 

[This may peril, belong to Stall sbj] 

13.. E, E.Allit, P, A. 1002 Insper hyjt 3e fyrst gemme.. 
SafTer helde J>e secounde stale. 

2 . A handle, esp. a long, slender handle, as the 
handle of a rake, etc. Also, the stem of a pipe, etc. 

a szoo Sidonius Glosses in Anted, Oxon. I. v, 59/22 Arisae 
ct ansulae alicuius rei sunt ilia eminentia in ilia re per quam 
cap! possit .1. ‘stale*. ^1393 Langl. P. PL C xxii. 279 
(Vesp. MS.) And lerede men a ladcl bygge with a long stale 
[v.r, stele]. 1547 ^/.S“. Hart. 1419 If. 145b, Twoo forkes of 
mettall guilte, tlie stales bclngeof glasse. 2624 in Simp- 
kinson iVashingtons (x86o) p. Ivll, Pitch forke stailes. 
*649-53 Blithe Eng, Itnprov, Impr, (ed. 3) 71 Thy Stall 
need not be so long as a naturall Spade-stail. a X652 Bromk 
Cgrent Card. 1. i. stagc-dir., A Table bottle, light, and 
Tobacco stales. 1675 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (ed. 2) 251 
Which Net you hold strongly against the place, by the help 
of a Stail or handle that is fixed athwart the Bow. x6^ 
Holme Armoury iit. 343/1 The Mallet when it is large, 
and a long Stall or Handle, Is termed a Maul by Wood Men. 
Ibid, HI. xxi. (Roxb.) 253/2 He beareth Sable a Dung fork,.. 
Argent, the .shank or staile. 1742 Lond, 4 Country Brew. 
i. (ed.4) 61 In Case your Cask isa Butt,, .have ready boiling 
..Water, which put in, and, with a long Stale .and a little 
Birch fastened to its End, scrub the Bottom. X828 Mech. 
Mag. IX. 238 They are set like untoa hoe for a stroke with 
a straight stall (handle). 1890 Manch. Guardian 4 Feb. 
12/3 You came to me with the axe head in one hand and 
the stale in the other. 

3. A stalk or stem. 

rx44o Pallad. on Hush. xi. 104 And therj*n do pistacis iij 
by tale. And of hem all vp wol ther ryse a stale \germeti]. 
1854 AIiss Baker Kerthampt. Gloss., Stail, the stalk of a 
flower or fruiL 

4. Tlic stem of an arrow or spear. 

1553 Brrndr Q. Curtins ix. 192 The Surgians cut of the 
stale of that shaft in suche wise, that thej’ moued not the 
heade that was wytliin the fleshe, 1585 Htems yunius' 
Nontencl, 276/t Hastite,..^ spearc stafle or the shaft and 
stale of a laueline. cz6xi Chapman Iliad iv. 173 Seeing 
th’arrowes stale without. 

stale (sfril), sbfl [Prob. a. AF. estak, estal 
(only in Bozon, 13th c.), applied to a pigeon 
used to entice a hawk into the net ; that this word 
is not an adoption from Cnglish is rendered pro- 
bable by the occurrence of the extended form 
estalon in continental Fr. with the same sense 
(Cotgr.ave 1611 ; Godefroy gives earlier instances 
spelt (Stolen, etelon). Of Teut. origin; cL OE. 
stxlhrdn decoy reindeer, stsello (Northumbrian) 
catching (of fish), prob. from the root of steall 
place (Stall sbX) stfllan to place ; for the sense 
cf. the rendering of stale by ‘ stacionaria ’ in the 
Protnptorium, and G. slellvoget decoy-bird. 

It has been usual to regard the rte/- in r/ar/Zird/x as identical 
with the combining form of statu theft (as in stxliiest pre- 
datory guest, stxlhere plundering army) ; but the difference 
of me.ining renders this unlikely ; and the current identifica- 
tion of ONorthumb. stsrllo with slaltt seems inadmissible 
on grounds both of form and sense.] 

1 . A decoy-bird ; a living bird used to entice 
other birds of its own species, or birds of prey, into 
a snare or net. Also, a stuffed bird or figure of 
a bird used for the same purpose, Obs. (? exc. dial.) 

c 1440 Pramp. Parv. 472/1 Stale, of fowlynge or byrdys 
takynge, stacionaria, a 1542 Surrey Song, ‘ EcJte beast 
can chose' in TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 220 As a faucon free.. 
Which. .for no stale doth care. 1552 Hulokt, Stale that 
fowlers vse, incitabnlwn, mentita auts, X570-80 North 
Plutarch^ Sylla 515 Like vntq the fowlers, that by 

their .stales draw other birdes into their nets. x6o8 [TofteJ 
Ariosto's Sat, iv, (i6ix) 52 A wife that’s more then faire b 
like a stale, Or chanting whistle which brings birds to thrall. 
1621 Markham Foivling You shal slake downe here and 
there a Hue Stale, being cither a MalUard, or a Widgon, or 
a Tayle. 1624 Quarles .yob Militant v, med. xxv. As the 
treacherous Fowler. .doth first deuise To make a Bird his 
stale, at whose false Call, Others may chance into the selfe- 
same Thrall. 1675 Worlidce Syst, Agtic, (ed. 2) 322 Stale, 
a living Fowl, put in any place to allure other Fowl, where 
they may be taken. i68x Flavel Meth, Grace xxxv, 588 
'Tis the living Ijird that makes the best stale to draw others 
into the net. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. 11 . 365 The bird.s, 
enticed by a stale or stuffed bird, come under the nets. 1888 
Fenn Dick o' ike Fens 53 If my live biids aren’t all drownded 
and my stales spoiled. 

altrib. 1725 Bradley's Fam, Did, s.v. Day-net, When 
you have placed.. your Gigs and Stales, go to the further 
End of your long Drawing-lines and Stale-lines, and [etc.], 
b. in figurative context. 

*579 Stubbes Diseov. Gaping Guiy ^ Her daughter 
Margerit was the stale to lure*. them that otherwise flewe 
hyghe..and could not be gotten. 2584 Stafford in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. (19x3? Jan. 44 note, I am more than half afraid 
that he [Sidney] is made but a stale to take a bird wthal. 
1614 Jackson Creed iil ix. 07 Bellarmlnes distinctions., 
may hence be described to be but meere stales to catch guls. 
X64S F. Thorpe in Hull Lett, (x686) 120 But five yeares 
experience hath taught English men another lesson than to 
be Catcht twice with one Stale. 

f 2 . transf. and_/^. A deceptive means of allur^ 
ment ; a person or thing held out as a lure or bait 
to entrap a person. Obs, 


a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng 324 It was a stale to take 
the devyl in a brake. 1530 Tindale /'rrtc/. PrelatesHx], 
Ihe chefest stale wherwith the cardinal! caught thekynges 
grace. 2577 Holinshed Hist, Eng. 1. 79/2 The Briiaynes 
woulde oftentimes . .lay their Cattell . . in places conueniente, 
to bee a-s a stale to the Komaynes, and when the Romaynes 
should make to them to fetch the same away, .they would 
fall vpon them. x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 187 The trumpery 
in my house, goe bring it hither For stale to catch these 
theeues. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. i. 65 Beautifull boyes, who 
serve as stales to procure them customers. 2670 Eachard 
Coni. Clergy 88 Six-pence or a shilling to put into the Box, 
for a stale to decoy in the rest of the Parish. 2692 [ J. Wil- 
son] Vindic. Carol, xxvi. 132 Which yet they made use of 
but as a Stale to the Faction. 

1 3 . A person who acts as a decoy j esp, the 
accomplice of a thief or sharper. Obs, 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 119 Theyr mynystres 
be false bretherne or false systerne, stales of y® deuyll. 
*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse^ (Arb.) 36 Every Vawler in one 
blinde Tauerne or other, is Tenant at will,, .and playes the 
stale to vttcr their victualls. 1591 GnEEUEConny Catching 

I. Wks. (Crosart) X. 38 He that faceth the man, the Stale. 
z6xo Rowlands M. Mark-all G 2, [He] was faine to Hue 
.Tmong the wicked,.. a stale for a foyst. 162a J, Taylor 
(Water P.) IVater-Corniorani Dab, He.. Can play the 
Foist, the Nip, the Stale. 1633 Marmion Fine Companion 
HI. ivj This is Captain Whibble, the Towne stale, For all 
cheating imployments. 

1 4 . More fully common slate : a prostitute of 
the lowest class, employed as a decoy by thieves. 
Often (? associated with Stale a,) used gen. as a 
term of contempt for an unchaste woman. Obs. 

1593 Tell-Trothe's N. V, Gi/l (1876) 35 Can women want 
wit to frustrate a common stale. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 

II. ii. 26 Spare not to tell him, that hee hath wronged his 
Honor in marrying the renowned Claudio.. to a contami- 
nated stale. Ibid. iv. i, 66, I stand dishonour’d that haue 
gone about, To Hnke my deare friend to a common stale. 
2605 Danill Queen's Arcadia ii. i. But to be leafl for such 
a one as she, The stale of all, what will folke thinke of me? 
a 164X Bp. Mountacu .y Mon. (1642) 265 Detesting as 
be said the insatiable Impudency of a prostitute Stale. 

Jig. X64X Re/onn. i.xoThe Bishops, .suffer’d them- 

selvs to be the common stales to countenance with their pros- 
tituted Gravities every Politick Fetch that was then on foot, 
f 6. A person or thing made use of as a means 
or tool for inducing some result, as a pretext for 
some action, or as a cover for sinister designs. 
Cf. Stalking-horse, Obs, 


1580 Grinoal in Strype Li/e (2710) 252 That of the two 
nominated, one should be an unfit Man, and as it were a 
Stale, to bring the Office to the other, 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen, 
VI, in. Hi. 260 Had he none else to make a stale but me? 
*598-9 B. JoNSON Case Altered v, iii, Was this your drift? 
to vse Fernezes name? Was be your fittest stale? x6o6 
Hieron Trtftk's Purch. ii, 45 Not to be (as it were) a stale, 
vnder the shadow whereof we may the more ‘boldly glue 
our selues ouer to vngodHnesse. x6z^ Raleigh Hist, 
World \\\ Hi. § 10. S39 Eurydice.. meaning nothing lesse 
than to let her husband scrue as a Stale, keeping the 
throne warme, till another were growne old enough to sit in 
it. 2620-6 Quarles Feast /or Worms 258 Lawyers arise, 
make not your righteous Lawes, A stale for Bribes. z6^ 
[Scott] znd Pt, Vox Popnli 24 Spaine hath..vsed their 
alliance and friendshippe but as a stale or stalklng-hor.<ie 
ouer tbeir backes to shoote at others. CZ640 Suckling 
Brennoralt 11. i. Her health, is a stale. And helps u:> to 
make us drinke on. 2652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts 
(173X) xx Giving It out for a Stale, that the Earl, with others, 
would have killed him. 27x2 Puckle Club (1817) 20 A pre- 
tence of kindness is the universal stale to all base projects. 
2774 Ann. Reg., Hist. Europezo/x Those people were only 
used as a stale lor ambition and rapacity. 

f 6. A lover or mistress whose devotion is turned 
into ridicule for the amusement of a rival or rivals. 

Some examples suggest allusion to some unknown sense 
relating to deer. 

*579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 96, I perceiue Lucilla (said he) 
that X was made thy stale, and Philautus thy laughing 
stocke. 2588 T. Hughes Arthur 1. ii. 3 Was I then chose 
and uedded for his stale? 1590 Shaks. Com, Err. 11. i. 201 
[.<\ neglected wife says :] But, loo vnruly Deere, he breakes 
the pale And feedes from home ; poore I am but his stale. 
x6zz Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl iv. il 154 Did I 
for this lose all my friends . . to be made A stale to a common 
whore? a 26x6 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr. Lawyer hi. i, This 
comes of rutting; Are we made stales to one another? 2635 
Rutter Skep/t. Holyday v. it. Gib, She would say, You 
have another mistresse, go to her, I W’il not be her stale. 


• stale, (b.^ Obs. Also 4-6 staill, 6 stayll, 
aU(e, steill, (6-7 stall, 7 stal). [a. OF. es/al, 
ed in many specific applications of the senses 
) place, position, (2) something placed or fixed 
lod.F. dial butcher’s stall), a. OHG. s/al : see 
ALL ri.l] 

. A fixed position or station. To hold or hcep 
•ids') stale [ = OF. ienir {son) estal] : to maintain 
e's position in battle. 

37S Barbour Bruce xvii. 97 [Thai] ordanit, that them^t 
■ty Of thair men suld pang sarraly M ith thar lordi., a 
d a staill. c 1450 in Kingsford Chmn.ponilcu (WS) 3 
d at pavelen..> Erie of Dorzet “"Aid 

:e prisoners. 1470-85 Malobv Arthur w. ^ 

rrence with his C knyghtes alwey kepte the stale and 
ghte manly. ^ 

. An ambush. In stale : in ambnsh. . . 

ei-?. *557 Edgeworth Serm. 232 Ood badde him [Joshua] 
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STALE. 


Pcne inszdias vrii j^ost eavt^ laye a stale behynde the 
citie. Holinshed /// f/. Eng, II. 1479/2 The erle of 

Essex. .with. .5L C. speares was layde in a stale, if the 
Frenchmen had come neerer. 1627 Taking of Ship 'St, 
Esprit* \n Harl,^ Misc, (1810) V. in Which two noblemen 
..were drawn within danger by a stale made by twenty 
common soldiers. 

3# A body of armed men posted- in a particular 
place for ambush or otherwise, or detached for 
reconnoitring or other special service. Also 
(? chiefly iSV.) the main body of an army. 

ei3So in Nicolas Hist, Royal Navy (1847) 49* [Every 

time that it shall be ordered, .that armed men.. shall land 
on the enemy's coast to seek victuals.., then there shall be 
ordained a sufficient ‘ stale ’ of armed men and archers who 
shall wait together on the land until the ‘ forreiours ’ return 
to them]. C137S Sc, Leg. Saints xL (Ninian) 1096 Brocht 
Char pray] nere to bar stale bat bar abad nocht ful lang. 
'ia 1400 Morte Arth. 1335 [GawayneJ sterttes owtte to hys 
stede, and \vith his stale wendes. C1400 Laud Troy Bk, 
9647 Thei of Grece were gadered alle With-oule the diche 
be*fore the %valle, In-myddis the feld ther standis her stale. 
14., in Nicolas Hist, Royal Navy (1847) 49* That no 

maner man goe for no forage, but it be with a stale, the 
whiche shall fowrth twise a weeke. c 1470 Henrv WtUlace 
V. 32 Schyr Garrat Herroun in the staill can abide. 15x3 
Ld, Dacre in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 1. 94 And I come with 
a stale to a place called the Dungyon. 1530 Palscr. 275/1 
Stale of horsmen in a felde, guectevrs, 1532 St, Papers 
Hen, VI ll, ly. 626 Neveryeles I knaw asweill by Englise- 
men as Scotlishmen that their stale was no les then thre 
thowsand men. 1543 Ibid, V. 313 Litle regardinge the 
service done by the foote men remayninge in the staile, but 
attributing all the prayse to theim seire<5. £2x548 Hall 
Chron.f Hen, VII I ^ 127 SirWillyam FitzWillj’am..in great 
haste sent for his stale of horsemen that he had left couered. 
2565 Golding Caesar v, 118 For they neuer fought in great 
companyes..,butscatterynge.., and had stales Ij'ingindiucrs 
places one to serue anothers turne. 2577 Holinshed Hist. 
Scot, 471/2 The lard of Drunlanrig lying al thys while in 
a^ush..forbare to breake out to gyue any charge vppon 
his enimies, doubting least the Earle of Lennox hadde kept 
a stale behynde, ixxstB Lindesay (Piiscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. 74 George Earl of Ormond was in the staill him 
self. 1579 Churchvard Gen. Rehearsal IVars I j, He re. 
mained with the whole power of footemen'nere the Blacke 
Neastes, as a stale to annoye the enemie. 

b. In stale : in battle array. 

2523 Douglas /Eneisiv.vlii, 123 King Pentheus, in his 
wod rage dotand, Thocht he beheld gret rowtis stand in 
staill Of the Ewmenydes. 

c. Flying stale ; a body of troops ordered to 
move rapidly to any part of the field in which help 
is required. 

£22500 Hardinfs Chron, ccxl. add. Harl. MS. (1812)417 
With fotemen in tho two erledomes with fleynge stales to 
relenetheym. i^izSi.Papers Hen. VIIL IV. 628 And I did 
send for there strencht my cousyn Sir Arthur Datcy, being 
accompaned with 6 nandretb and above in a fleyng stale. 

d. iransf^ A band of hunters. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vi. 1609 (Wemyss MS.) As he past 
apon a day In till his hunting him to play.. The staill and 
M seitys set. 2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 298 
^e staill past throw the wod with sic noyb..that all the 
hestis wer rasit fra thair dennis. 

Stale sb.^ Also 7 stall. [? f. Stale v. 

But cf. Du. siaUcj MLG. stal, G. staii.l 

1. Urine ; now only of horses and cattle, 

£72400 Siockh, Medical MS, in Anglia XVIII. 299 In 

werd ben men & women.. bat b^ stale mown not holde. 
2530 Palsgr. 275/x Stale pysse, escloy. 1535 Coverdale 
Isa. xxxri, 12 That they be not compelled toeate theirowne 
donge, and drinke theirowne stale with you ? 2548 Recorde 
Urin. Physick xi. 89 The stale of Camels and Goats.. is 
good for them that have the dropsie. 2583 Melbancke 
Philotimus O iij b. Or annoint thy selfe with the stale of a 
mule. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. i. iv. 62 Thou did’st drinke 
The stale of Horses. 1662 CtERbier Principles 34 That his 
Stall doth not remain under him. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. 
India 4r P 242 Mice and Weasels by their poysonous Stale 
infect the Trees so, that they produce Worms. 2733 W. 
Ellis C/i/f/er/t 4* Vale Farm. 122 Sheep, whose Dung and 
Stale is of most Virtue In the Nourishment of all Trees. 
2805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric, 1. 51 The stale of mares. 

b. have a rod in stale {? Anglo-Irish) : = to 
have a rod in pickle: see Pickle sb,"^ i b. 

2837-8 Keegan Leg, 4- Poems (1907) 6$, I have a rod in 
stale for him ever since the night he offinded me at the wake. 

2 . Blood-stale^ slale-foitl a disease (see quot.). 

1826 Hov/nai Farmer Crosier's Guide ziTheliilood-Stdie 

in Horses, the Stale-foul, in Oxen, and the ‘Red Water in 
Sheep, are Diseases, .derived from very similar causes. 

St^e (st^l). sb.^ Chess, [a. AF. estale^ perh. 
vbl. n. f. eslaler Stale vfi] = Stalesiate. 

2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxix, ‘Off mate?' quod sche.. 

* thou has fundin stale This mony day *. c 1470 MS. Ash- 
mole 344 If. 18 b, pan draw thi fers in to e & bi other fers in 
to fas nye thy knyght as thow mayst savyng stale. 2591 
Florio 27td Fruites 75 It is no check-mate, but- a stale. 
2625 Bacon Ess.^ Of Boldness 519 They stand at a 

stay; Like a Stale at Chesse, where it is no hlate, but yet 
the Game cannot stiire. 1647 Ward Simple Cobltr 57 
\^en the Parliament shall give you a mate, though but a 
Stale. 1656 Beale Biochimo's Roy. Game Cluss-play 23 A 
stale is given when one King hath lost all his men and hath 
but one place left to fly into, if then the advers:^ bar him 
of that place without checking him, so that he being now out 
of check cannot remove but into check, it is then a stale, and 
he that giveih it to the distressed King loseih the Game. 

Stale (st^O> obscure history, but prob. 

ultimately f. the Tent, root ^sta- to Stakd. Cfl 
Flera. stel in the same sense, said of beer and urine 
(Kilian ; still used in WFlem., see De Bo).] 

1. Of malt liquor, mead, wine : That has stood 


long enough to clear ; freed from dregs or lees ; 
hence, old and strong. Obs. 

c 2300 N. Horn 383 (Laud) Bi forn be king abenche Red 
win to schenche And after mete stale Bobe win and ale. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 52 Notemuge to putte in ale, 
Whether it be moyste or stale. 2398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P, R, xix. Ivii. (1495) 896 Yf meth is well sod and stale it is 
lykynge to the taste. £2x400 Stockh. Medical MS, in 
Anglia XVIII, 3x0 Good reed wyn ]>at be stale. 1421 Cov. 
Leet Bk, (1907) 25 Wuen hit [ale] is good and stale. 1483 
Caih. Angl, 358/1 Sstale As Ale, defecatus. £1x529 Skel- 
ton E, Runtmyng 367 And ye will gyve me a syppet Of 
your stale ale. £22553 UpALi. D. i. iii. (Arb.) 19 

Where good stale ale is will drinke no water I trust. 1586 
Ck)CAN Haven Health eexvin. 221 Good ale. . must be. .made 
of good come, well sodden, stale and well purged. 2709 
Addison Tatler No, 162 p x, I daily live in a very comfort- 
able Affluence of Wine, Stale Beer, Hungary Water, Beef, 
Books, and Marrow-Bones. 2743 Lond. 4 * Country Brew, 
IV. (ed. 2) 294 To turn Ale into stale Beer presently, 
fis* *7®9 Dykes Eng, Prov. 4- Refl, (ed. 2) Pref. 16 
Proverbs scatter'd through all the Works of the Learned, 
like Salt, to give them a Relish, and to make them keep 
stale. 

2. That has lost its freshness ; altered by keeping. 

a. of food or drink. 

Usually in disparaging sense ; but when said of bread it is 
the ordinary opposite of new, without necessarily implying 
inferiority. 

2530 Palsgr. 325/2 Stale as breed or drinke is, rassis. Stale 
as meate is that begynnelh to savoure, vzel, £^2550 VVyll 
of Deuilt (eiSzsl Cah,^ New freshe blood to ouersprinkle 
their stale mete that it may seme. .newly kylled. 25^ 
Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 386 Gestes and fish.. are euer stale 
within three dayes. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, 4* Cr. v. iv. 11 That 
stole [read stale] old Mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor. 2726 
Swift Gulliverxi, v,To let out the Water when it began to 
grow stale. 1727 — Past. Diat.RicJim, HHl To cry the 
Bread was stale, and mutter Complaints against the Royal 
Butter. 2759 R. Brown Compl, Fapner 78 [A chicken will 
he] tender and green in the vent if stale. 2829 Chapters 
Phys. Sci. 251 The egg becomesstaleor addled. 2845 James 
Arrah Neil u, I would as soon.. eat stale cabbage. 2878 
M. L. Hygiene Brain 61 The bread should be 

stale. x888 F. Home/I/wc. Midasv. Prol., His companion 
collected the stale biscuits which had fallen out of the bag. 

b. of urine, manure, straw, etc, 

*577 Googe HeresbacHs Hush, ii, (1586I 83 Stale vrine. 
2765 Museum Rust, IV. 255 Where dung is made use of, it 
must be very stale and rotten. 2865 Dickens Mztt. Fr, 111. 
xi, An early public-house, haunted by unsavoury smells of 
musty bay and stale straw. 
f o, of wounds, Obs. 

2607 Topsell Foztrf, Beasts A very excellent remedy 
for the curing of wounds which are old and stale, and ful of 
puirifaction. 

d- Agrie, 

azjtz Lisle Hush, (1757) Gloss.p Falloivs^stale^ ground 
that has been ploughed some time, and lies in fallow. 2764 
Museunz Riest. II. 306 Lime would do very little or no good 
on stale ploughed lands. 2805 R. W. Dickson Fract. Agric, 
IL 590 So that the crop niay be put in upon a stale furrow. 

3. Jig. Of an immaterial thing : That has lost its 
freshness, novelty, or interest ; hackneyed, worn 
out, out of date; effete. (Frequent in Shaks.) 

2562 J. Heywooo Prov. 4* Epigr, (1867) 95 Better is. .be it 
new or stale, A harmelesse lie, than a harmefuU true tale. 
*579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 60 Doist thou smyle 
to reade this stale and beggarlye stuffe. 2596 Shaks. 
Merch, V. II. v. 55 A prouerbe neuer stale in thrifiie minde. 
x6o2 — Ham. I. xi. 133 How weary, stale, flat, and vnprofit- 
able Seemes to me ail the vses of this world ? *638 Baker 
tr, Balzads Lett. (vol. II) 16 A novelty that will quickly 
grow stale. 1716 Addison Freeholder Na 9 F 11 The 
Parliament of Great Britain, against whom you bringa stale 
accusation which has been used by every minority in the 
memory of man. 1780 MME,D’ARBLAYLef/. June, I hardly 
know what to tell you that won’t be stale news. 2822 Lamb 
Elia I. Distant Corresp.f A two-days-old newspaper. You 
resent the stale thing as an affront. 2874 L. Stephen 
Honrs in Libr. (2892) I. iit 200 The commonplaces in which 
Pope takes such infinite delight have become very stale for 
us, 2880 Maevt. Mag. No. 246. 518 She thought her chances 
of marriage at home W’ere grown rather stale. 2908 Outlook 
24 Nov. 651/1 When the memory of the last few weeks has 
grown stale. 

b. Law, Of a claim or demand ; That has been 
allowed to lie dormant for an tinreasonable time. 

1769 Blackstone Cotnm. iv. xv, 211 I'be jury will rarely 
give credit to a stale complaint.^ 2884 Law Rep. 26 Chanc. 
Div. 129 The claims of the Plaintiffs bad been barT^..hy 
the rules against stale claims. Ibid. 27 Chanc- Div. 530 
Obligations . - which he would never have incurred if he bad 
bad any reason to believe that this stale claim would be 

prosecuted. 

•f* 4. Of persons : Past the prime of life ; having 
lost the vigour or attractiveness of youth. Of a 
bachelor or spinster : Past the fitting season for 
marriage. Obs. 

CX580 Jefferie Bugbears i. ii. 108 in Archiv Stud, neu. 
Spr. XCVIII. 309 Kosimunda.. bathe an vncle a stale 
batchelcr. 2585 Hicms yunius* Nomencl. 19/1 Virgoexo- ; 
leta^ . .an old stale malde past mariage. 1589 N ashe Martin 
Marprelate Wks. (Grosartl.I. io5 Therein they are like to 
a stale Curtizan. 2598 Hakluyt Voy.\. 99 Somtimes their 
maids are very stale l^forc they be maried : for their parents 
alwaies keep them till they can sel them. 2609 Rowlands 
Dr. Merrie-man 10 An old stale Widdower, quite past the 
best, a 1643 Cartwright Siedge l iv. I’m for your tender i 
Maidenheads : 1 %vould not Venture my self -with a stale 
Virgin, or A season’d Widow for a Kingdom. 2722 Ramsay 
Ofi Maggy yohustoun xiv. She was.. Right free of care, or 
toil, or strife, 'HU she was stale. 1742 Short Dropsy in 
Phil. Trans. XLII. 226 In barren Women, and stale Maids, 
Tapping should be very cautiously undertaken. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Random L (2760) II, 236 , 1 talked in rap- 


tures to the stale governante. 2858 Hogg Life Shelley I 
176, I found only two stale women; a stale middle-a^ed 
woman who acted as waiter and chambermaid, and an older 
and still staler woman, the landlady, 
fb. of attributes. Obs. 

26x2 Two Noble K, v. i. 91 That may ’st.. induce Stale 
gravitie to daunce. 2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 May 
1 (*Bi 5) 63 The rancour of stale maidenhood. ^ 

I 6 . Sport. Of an athlete, a racing animal, etc. : 
I Out of condition through over-severe training or 
exertion too long continued. Phr. to go stale, 

\ 1856/ Stonehenge * Brit. Rural Sports ii. i. vi. § 7. 335 

I By this means the [horse’s] legs arc not made more stale than 
1 necessary. i868/'/<r/«3'4juIyx5/rInthethirdheatfrowlne 
I Mair of Magdalen, easily beat Willan of Exeter, who seemed 
j stale and gone off. 2885 TrtUk 28 May 853/2 Dame Agnes 
! will probably be stale after her exertions in the Derby. 

I 1889 D. C. Murray Dang, Catspaw 38 William, though a 
! little stale, turned out to be a past master in the art. 

iransf, 2894 Nation (N. Y.) 22 Mar. 209/1 It sometimes 
I happens that, in the strain of this part of the race (for 
Cambridge honours], the boy outgrows the brilliant precocity 
which put him ahead of his rivals, and emerges merely an 
ordinary young man with no further posdbilities of use. 
This disaster is technically known as ‘going stale . 1903 
W. T. Stead in Rev, of Rev, May 574 (Cent. Suppl.) In 
1892, the Unionist administration having gone stale, it was 
turned out. 

b. Of a bird ; See quot. 

2897 Encycl, Sport I. 301/1 (Decoys) Stale birds^ fowl 
' that have frequently visited the decoy, but have lost interest 
' in the actions of the dog. 

6 . Comb. 

2823 Egan Grosds Diet. Vzilgar T. s. v.^ A person is said 
to be *stale drunk when they feel languid after a night's 
debauch. 2642 Milton Annnadv. Wks. 1851 III, 234 0 
♦stale-growne piety! O Gospell rated as chea^ as thy 
Master, at thirtypence. 2819 Shelley Cenci iii. 1. 159 l.ay 
all bare So that my unpolluted fame should be VVith vilest 
gossips a "stale mouthed story, 2593 Nashe Christ's T. 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 92 Often reiterating hys *sta!e-wome 
note. 

+ stale, Chess. Ohs. [f. Stale Stale- 
mated. 

c 2470 MS, Ashmole344 If. 21 b. Then drawith he & is stale. 

Stale Obs.exc., arch, and dial. Also 

5 Sc, stal, 6 staale, Sc. stall ; 7-9 rare stall. 
[Proximate source uncertain ; perh. a. OF. cstaUr 
(once in Godef., with erroneous explanation) = It. 
stallare ; either adopted from, or the source of, the 
Teut. word which appears as Du., LG., HG. 
stallen (MHG. in 14 th c.), Sw, stalla^ Da. stallt^ 
to make water (said of horses). 

Attempts have been made to identify the Teut. word with 
G. (Du., etc.) stallen to place in a stall, be lodged inastall. 
also to come to a stand (see Stall sb. and v.). For objec- 
tions to these explanations see Grimm & v. stallen.^ 

1. intr. To urinate, said esp. of horses or cattle. 
24. . Lawis Gild x. in Anc, Laws Scot. (Burgh Rec. Soc.) 
68 Gif ony stal in the yet of the glide . . be sail gif iiijd. to the 
mendis. CX450 Merlin xxvii. 526 He turned be-side the 
wey to make his horse stale. 1530 Palsgr. 732/1 Tary a 
whyle, your hors wyll staale. ^ 2596 NASHE,Snffron IValden 
Wks. ((grosart) in. 206 Bringing in his great horse., into hh 
Banquetting-bouse; to dung and .stale amongst his guests. 
1614 B. JoNSON Bart. Fair u iv, Why a pox o’ your boxe, 
once again : let your little wife stale in it, and she will, c 2630 
in Lava's Memor, (1828) Introd. p. Iv, He should pluck up a 
nettle by the root.. and stale upon it three severall mornings. 
2663 Killigrew Parsons IVedd, i. iii, I wonder he [the 
knight's son] doth not go on all four too. and hold up his Leg 
when he stales. 1735 Burdon Pocket.Farrier^z Sometimes 
a Horse cannot stall, and will be in great Pain. 2795 T. 
Maurice Hindostan i. ix (1820) 1. 285 Observing the baboon 
to stale twelve times in the day. 28x2 Skkllett in H. 
Stephens^/^.Ftfwr 11844)11.477 She will be frequently dung- 
ing, stalling, and blaring. 28^ IV. Somerset IVord-bL, 
Stnle^ to void urine — of horses only. 2892 Hardy Tess Iti, 
While the horses stood to stale and breathe themselves. 
2903 Kipling j Nations (1903) 150 Cattle-dung ivhere fuel 
failed ; Water where the mules had staled ; And sackcloth 
for their raiment. 

*|'2. trans. To pass (blood) in the urine. Obs. 

? a 2550 Droichis Part of Play 62 in Dunbar's Foetus 
(S.T.S.) 316 Scho tuke the gravall and staild Craig Gorth. 
2607 Topsell Four.f Beasts 132 Anatolius approura beane 
meale sifted and sed with Harts marrow to be giuen to a 
horse which stalleth blood. 2^7 J. C(leveland] Char. 
Lond.-Dium, 2 For it casts the water of die State, ever 
since it staled bloud. 

stale (steil), Also 5 Sc. stall, (7 stable), 

[f. Stale a.i] 

1. trans. To render (beer or ale) ‘ stale 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 472/1 Stalyn, or nmke stale drymke, 
defeco. 1626 B. Jonson Devil an Ass /. i, You haue some 
plot, how, Vpon a tonning of Ale, to stale the yest. 1743 
Loud. 4- Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 294 Like old October Beer 
staled through 'lime. 2826 Art of Brezotng {ed. 2) 106 A 
stock of old porter should be kept, sufficient for staling the 
consumption of twelve months. 

"b. ifzlr. Of beer : to become * stale ' or old, 

1742 Land. 4 Country Brew. 1, (ed. 4) 64 The Drink from 
that “Dmc flattens and stales.^ 1743 IbzW. iv. (ed. 2) 303 
Secure a Butt of Beer from staling too soon. 

2. trans. To render stale, out of date or un- 
interesting ; to diminish interest in. 

1599 B. JoNSO.N Cynthia's Rev. InducL, lie goe tell all the 
argument of his play aforehand, and so .stale his inuentlon 
to the auditorie before it come forth, xdot Shaks. ful. C. 
IV. I. 38 Which out of vse; and stal'de by other men, Bemn 
his fhshion. 2606 — Ant. 4- Cl. n. ii. 240 Agecannot wither 

her. nor custome stale Her infinite variety, a x6i6 Beaum. 

& Fl. Q, Corinth 1. in, He not stale them By giving op their 
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characters, but leave you To make your own discoveries. 
1768 li^otucpt 0/ Honor 1 . 10 Shame, that great engine of 
education, she emploj’ed with. .attention not to stale its 
cficct. xBi* Lamb Elia Ser, petachtd Thoushis^ It may 
be, that the latter [names, Milton and Shakespeare] arc 
more staled and rung upon in common discourse. 1863 
W, W, Story Roha di 'Roma i. i. 7 Pictures and statues 
have been staled by copy and description. J914 Marctt in 
Ediu, Rev. Apr. 397 Perhaps Dr. Frazer’s theories have 
become for himself a little staled by dint of repetition. 

t b. To lower (oneself, one’s dignity) in esti- 
mation by e.Kcessive familiarity, Obs. 

1598 B. JoNSoN Ev. ManinHum, ii. i. 57 Not content To 
stale himselfe in all societies, He makes my house here com- 
mon as a marl. x6o6 Shaks. 7 r. <5- Cr. 11. iii. 201 This, .right 
valiant Lord, Must not so staule his Palme. 1843 Lytton 
Last Dar» 11. ii, Henry the Fourth staled not his majesty to 
consultations with the mayor of his city. 

c. intr. To grow stale ; get out of fashion, 
become uninteresting. 

x^7 Pall Mall Gas. 10 Nov. 2/3 The malicious tit-bit 
which he was treasuring with such eager anticipation would 
only stale by further delay. X893 p. (Quiller-Couch) Delect. 
Duchy 325 Philanthropy was beginning to stale. 

*}*3. .SV, To affect with loathing or satiety. 
[Perh. another word : cf. Stall vJ] 

1709 WoDROW Corr. (1842) I. 49 The abjuration oath., 
will.. stale a great many that we might otherwise have de- 
pended upon as friendly parties to us. X717 E. Erskine 
Serin. Wks. (1791) 50/1 They have got so much of Christ as 
to be staled of his company. 

Stale, rare. Also <5 Btoil, [Perh. 

a. AF. estaler, ? of English origin : cf. Stall vJ] 

a. trails. = Stalemate v. 

^ CX470 MS. Ashmole 344\^. 7 He shall stale he black kyng 
in the pointe ]>er the ctosse standith. Ibid, If. 17 Drau 
thou ther as thy pon stode, ande stale hym. X903 li. J. K. 
Murray in Erit. Chess. Afag. 28^ In China, however, a 
player who stales his opponent's King, wins the game. 

b. ttilr. To undeigo stalemate. 

a 1585 Montgomerie Cherrie < 5 - Sine 216 For vnder cure 
1 gat sik chek, Quhilk I micht nocht remuif nor nek, Bot 
eyiher stall or malt. 

t Stale, Ohs, rare-^. [f. Stale ri.2] traits. 
To put rungs in (a ladder). 

X4Q2 in ArchseoL Cant. XVI, 304 For stalyng of the 
ladders of the Churche xx d. 

t Stale, Ohs. rare, [f. Stale traits. 
To decoy, lure. 

1557 Totters Misc. (Arb.) 198 The eye.. Doth serue to stale 
her here and there where she doth come and go. 

Stale ; see Stall shs."^* ^ ; obs. pa. t. of Steal. 
Staled (sttfUd), ///. a, rare, ' [f. Stale z/.l + 
-ED.l] Rendered stale, 

x86* Earl Lytton in Lady B. Balfour Vs. Lett, (1906) I, 
X27 The staled and the spoiled experience. x888 Stevenson 
Across the Plains^ Beggars iii, The rant and cant of the 
staled beggar. 1897 F. Thompson AVtv Poems 168 Once 
more A dull, new, staled amaze 1 

Sta'lely, rare, [f. Stale a.i + -lt 2 ] In 
a stale, commonplace or hackneyed manner. 

ZS98-9 B. JoNSON Case Altered ir. iii, I will not sue stally 
to be your seruant, But a new tearme, will you be my 
refugeV^ x6xi — Catiline 11. iii, Tut, all your promis’d 
•^lountaines, And Seas, 1 am so stalely acquainted with. 

Stalemate (st^'lm^t), sh. Chess, [f. Stale 
jAti 4 -Mate 

^ Strictly a misnomer, as the *stale ’ (so called until i8lh c.) 
is not really a mate.] 

A position in which the player whose turn it is 
to move has no allowable move open to him, but 
has not his king in check. 

According to modern rules, the game which ends in stale- 
mate Is drawn. In England from the 17th c. to the beginning 
of- the iglh c. the player who received stalemate won the 
game. Various other rules have been in vogue at different 
times ; sometimes the player giving stalemate won, either 
wholly or to the extent of half the st^e ; sometimes the last 
few moves had to be played over again until a mate resulted ; 
sometimes the piece causing the obstruction was removed. 

1765 Lambe Hist. Chess 91 When the King has no man 
.whom he can play, and is not in check, yet is so blocked 1 
up, that he cannot move without going into check, this 
position is called a stale-mate, or Pat, in this case the King 
who is stale-mated wins the game. 2847 Staunton Chess- 
'Placer's Handbk. 33 He places the adverse King in the 
position . . of stalemate. 

b. 

1885 Times 15 Dec. 5 The Prince. .will not. .consent to 
the stalemate of mutual evacuation proposed by Servia. 
19x2 Standard 20 Sept. 6/4 So far as the public can see the 
match [between the two armies] ended in stalemate. 

c. ailrib. 

1886 Contemp, Rev, Sept. 444 It would be disgraceful in- 
deed if a great country like Russia should have run herself 
into such a stale-mate position. 1903 H. J. R. Murray in 
Brit. Chess Mag. 285 Several mediseval problems involve 
the condition that the one player forfeits his power of moving 
when his King is in a stalemate position. 

Stalemate (stF»*lmrit), v. Chess, [f. Stale- 
mate j^.] irans. To subject to a stalemate. 

2765 Lambe Hist. Chess 91 In this case the King who is 
stalemated wins the game. 28x3 Sarratt Wks. Damiano 
etc. 235 White cannot lake the Rook without stalemating 
his adversary. 2879 Meredith Egoist At the game 
of Chess it is the dishonour of our adversary when we are 
stale-mated. 

Jig. i86x Hughes Tom Brovjn at Ox/, xli, You never saw 
a fellow look more puzzled, I had regularly stale-mated him. 
1872 Geo. Eliot Afiddlem. 1. xii. He spoke rather sulkily, 
feeling himself stalemated. 29x0 Edht. Rev. Jan. 65 Pitt 
undertook o staleaiaie the French fieeL 


I Hence Stalemated a. 

, 1903 H. T. R. Murray in Brit. Chess Mag-. 282 Here 

[in Indian Rule] then we have the earliest convention : the 
stalemated King wins. 

Staleness (st^i'lnes). [f. Stale a.'^ + -ness.] 
The condition of being stale, in any sense oftheadj, 

2552 Huloet, Slalencs, vetustas, 2577-87 Holinshed 
Htst. Eng. 1 , 53/2 So that more than necessitie compelled 
him he could not cat, by reason that the stalencsse tooke 
awaic the pleasant last thereof, and lesse prouoked his 
appetite. 2602 T, Piieuppes in St. Pa/ers, Dorn. 1601-7 
(1870) 227, 1 shall send you what [report] comes to hand, 
if staleness make it not like Rye fish, unfit for market. 
x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. i. 58. 2620 Venner Via Recta iL 39 
If it [beer] be kept vntouche^ till that it bath gotten a 
suflicient stalenes^ 2844 \i. Stzvhzhs Bk. Farm \\. ^2$ 
Failures in hatching arise from want of impregnation in 
the egg— from age, commonly called staleness. 2868 Field 
4 July X4/2 Probably his continued rowing at Oxford nearly 
the whole year through may have tended to produce stale- 
ness. 2892 Law Times XCII. 127/2 The defence based on 
the staleness of the claim could not.. prevail. 

t b. pi. quasi-^o/zrr. Stale remarks or arguments. 

2627 Collins Def, Bp. Ely 11. vi. 227 He is not ashamed to 
renew such mothealen stalenesse*:. 

Stalenge, var, Stallenge dial. 

Stale warde, Staleword: see Stalwart, 
Stalworth. 

f stalling, sb. Obs. rare-^. [f. Stale -i- 
\ -INOk] =STALErA 3 l. 

I 260X Deacon Sc Walker Spirits ff Divels 230 [Like to] 
the crafde bird-catcher: who (while the silie poorc birdes 
sit prying at, and playing with the whirligig, or staling 
before them) doth cunningly clap them.. in his net. 

Staling (st^fliq), vbl. sb. [f. Stale v.^ -i- -ing 1.] 
Tlie action of urinating; cater, urine, esp. of 
horses or cattle. 

CX420 Prose Li/e Alexander (1913) 68 Sum ware at so 
grele mcschefe Jrat l>ay drankc |>aire awen staljmce. x6oi 
Holland Pliny vhl xHi. I. 222 Their [marcs’] staling is no 
> hindemnee to their pace in running their carriere, as it doth 
the horse who must needs then stand stIlL 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 311 A fountaine of water, which they say, 
sprang vp of the staling of Chederles horse. 2765 Afuseum 
Rust. IV. 185 That the staling of them [cattle] may not 
waste in its course. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, 
(ed« 4) 1 . 327 Mixasmall quantityof salt with the food when 
feeding on furze, particularly for horses, as it. .will some- 
times affect their staling, which the salt will counteract 

attrib. 2759 Brit. Ckron. 14 Sept. 261 The prisoner, .has 
for many years been noted for begging^ at the staling-place 
for horses {Ann. Reg. (2759) 2x7/1 staling places]. 

! Stalk (stjk), sb^ Also 4-7 stalk©, 7 staulk, 
8 Sc. stawk. [ME. ( 14 th c.) stalker app. a dim, 
with k suffix f. stal- in Stale sb,^ (? OlL stalu). The 
e.xact formal equivalent does not occur in the other 
Teut. langs., but a parallel formation from the 
I ablaut-variant sleU (in OE. slela Steal sb.^ stem, 
handle, etc) is found in NFris. slelkf MSw. sti'dlke^ 
stidlker (mod.Sw. stjalk), Norw. siylk^ sttlky 
slelk, stalky Da. stilky mod.Icel. stilk-nr, Ch Eng. 
dial, siekhy post, stake.] 

1, The main stem of a herbaceous plant, bearing 
the flowers and leaves; also, a scape or flower- 
stem rising directly from the root. 

« 2366 Chaucoi Ronu Rose l^Ol The stalke [Ys.la coel 
was as rysshe right And theron stode the knoppe vprigbt. 
238Z Wyclif Hoseaxva.y Astondyngestalk [Vulg. culmus 
Stans] is not in hem. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. 
clxvi, (1495) 7x2 The inydyll stalke of an herbe or of a tree 
highte Tirsus, x4i*-20 Lyog. Troy Bk. l 3106 Floures.. 
Vp-on her stalke gan splaie her levb wyde. 2483 Cath. 
Angl. 359/1 A Sstalke, calamus. 2538 Elyot Diet., Fnt- 
texj (hat which hath a great stalke and yet it is no tree, as 
fenelle. 2577 CJooce Heresbach'x Husb. i. 33 Beanes.. both 
the Coddes and the stalke, is a foode that caitcl muche 
delightes in. 2591 Spenser Bellay's Rutnes Rome xxx, 
Like as the seeded held. .from greenc gtasse into a stalke 
I doth ^ring. And from a stalke into an eare forth-grqwes. 
*597 C^erarde Herbal 11. li. 269 Dwale, or sleeping Night- 
shade hath round blackish stalks sixe fooie high. 26x4 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 28 Every stalke of their come 
commonly beareth two cares. 1640 T. Brucis AJarrow 
Physicke ir. i47TodryLcttice Stalkes, Artichocke Stalkes, 
or Cabbage Stalkes. 2667 Milton P.L v. 480 So from the 
root Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aerie, c 2680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 548 Having 
filled a sponge with vinegar.. they put it upon a stalk of 
hyssop. <^2730 Ramsay To D. Malloch vii, Misty minds 
that plod And thresh for thought, but ne’er advance Their 
stawk aboon their clod. 1776 J.^ Lee Introd. Bot. Expl. 
Terms 378 Scapus, a Stalk, elevating the Fructification and 
not the Leaves. 2779 Cowper Olney H. u Ixxxv, We find 
a tall and sickly stalk But not the fruitful ear. 2833 Ht. 

Briery Creek iv.gz The stalk of flax that waves 
in my field. 1839 Fr. A. Ke.mble Resid. Georgia (1863) 87 
It is a long green reed, like the stalk of the maize. 29x0 
Blaekw, Afag. Feb. 263/2, 1 looked through the rough 
tangle of stsJks and stems. 

b. 'I'he woody core of hemp and flax. 

*577 Gooce Heresbach's Husb, i. 39 b, ITie Shales or 
Stalkes [of hemp] serue for the heating of Ouens. 2838 [see 
Boon sb.^\. ■ 

*[• 0 . 1 nonce-use. A bit of straw, a * mote . 

c 2386 Chaucer Reeve*s Frol. 65 He kan wel in myn eye 
seen a stalke But in his owene he kan nat seen a balke. 

2. The comparatively slender connecting part by 

which a vegetable organ is attached to the plant ; 
the petiole of a leaf, the peduncle or pedicel of a 
flower, fruit, or inflorescence, the stipe of an ovary, 
or the like. _ 

c 2325 Gloss. JV. de Bibbesv}. in Wright Voc. 250 Outez 


lesti^eet la parurc [gloss iht stalke and the paring], E 
lour donez la morsure [gloss the body of the appelj. c 2274 
Chaucer Booth, i. met.vi. (1868)26 pe stalkes of be vine 
[L. palimtesl iSB® Palscr. 275/1 Stalke of any frute. 
^ueve, 2538 EtAOT Diet., Pediculus,..th^ stalke of an 
apple or peare, or other frate. 26x7 Moryson liin. iii. 82 
U hey gather a darke or blackish kind of cherry, and casting 
a^y the stalkes, put them into a great cauldron. 2632 
Marmios Holland's Leaguer ii. v, Have my loveShak'd 
off because ’tis ripe, but let me bang by The stalk of your 
znercy. 2808 Scott Mann, iii. xvii, I on its stalk had left 
the rose. 2866 Treas, Bot. 2000/2 Stalk, the stem or sup- 
port to an organ; as the petiole of a leaf, the peduncle m 
pedicel of a flower, &c. 2884 Bower & Scott De Barys 
Pbaner, 105 The half-spindle-shaped ones [sc. cystoliths of 
Acanthacea:] are attached by a very thin short stalk. 2909 
G. K, Chesterton Orthodoxy iv. 89 The man of science 
says: Cut this stalk and the apple will fall. 

b. A similar slender connecting part by which 
an animal organ or structure is attached or sup- 
ported. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. III. xxxiii. 357 Stipes (the 
Stalk). The corneous base of the Maxilla, below the Pal- 
pus. x866 Tate Brit, Alollusks iii. 47 The head bears two 
..tentacles. .with the stalks bearing the eyes attached to 
them on the outside. 2899 D. Sharp Insects n. 317 When 
a portion of a nervure beyond the basal or primary portion 
serves as a common piece to two forked parts external to it, 
it is called a stalk. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. VIII. 824 
The ‘ stalk ' of the tumour. 

f S. The Shank of a hawk. Obs, 

c 2575 Per/, Bk. Keiinge Sparhaukes (1886) 5 Tokens of a 
good Hawke:. .stalke short and hygg; foot large, wyde, 
[etc.]. Ibid. 32 Gcod for any swellinge in foie or stalke. 

I 4. Applied to various erect slender objects, 
j + a. The upright of a ladder : — Stale i. 

! CX386 Chaucer AHller's T, 439 His owene hand made 

I laddres thre To clymben by the ronges and the stalkes In 
I to the tubbes bangynge In the balkes. 

b. The shaft of a chimney. Cf. Stack sb. 5 b. 

1821 Scott Kenilw. iir, Twisted stalks of chimneys ol 

heavy stone-work. 2838 Civil Engin. 4- Arch. Jrnl. I. 
406/2 Vast improvements have been made. .in building 
stalks for steam boilers and chemical furnaces. 1839 Ure 
Diet, Arts 280 To. .increase the solidity of an insulated 
stalk of this kind, it is built with three or more successive 
plinths, or recedures. 2885 R. L. & F. Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 134 A great stalk of chimneys. 

c. A columnar rock ; Stack sb, 7 . local. 

Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 149 The Stalks of Dungisbay, 

as they are called, are two pyramidal pillars, of naked free- 
stone rock. 


6 . The main part of anything long and slender, 
as distingnished from the extremities. 

2530 Palscr. 275/1 Stalke of a shafte, /vsl. 2607 'Yqt- 
szu- Four/, Beasts 221 The tops of the bau^appeare Uackc, 
the foot and stalke being whit& 

fb. The shaft of a quill; a quill. Obs, 

CX440 Lydc. Hors, Shepe& C, 183 Men plukke stalkes 
out of my weengis tweyn. Some to portraye, somme to 
nooie & write. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 172, I tried it by 
fixing the leggs of a Fly upon the top of the stalk of a 
feather. x68i Grew Muszum i. § 2. H. 22 The Plume or 
Stalk of a Quill. 

f c. The stem of a fork or spoon. Obs. 

<2x423 in Archsologia LXL 173, j fork of siluer w‘ a 
Dragouns hede bolding up the stalk for grenynges. 2496 
Will 0/ Dynham (Somerset Ho.), A forke of siluer with a 
stalke of corall for grene ginger, Will 0/ P. Baynard 

(ibid.), A doseyn sponys where p is in the stalk, 
d. The tube or stem of a thermometer. 

2833 N. Arnott ( ed. 5) II. rii It is easj'to pro- 
portion the bulb and the stalk to each other, so that [etc.]. 
6 . A slender upright support ; the stem of a 
wine-glass. 

<2x864 Hawthorne Atner. Note-Bks. (1879) IL 88 Old 
drinking-glasses, with tall stalks. 2882 J. G. Phillip in 
L. Shavds Hist. Alaray I. 202 It is a chalice or cup [of the 
Bronze Period].. .Its great peculiarity was that it had 
neither handle nor sialic 2884 F. J, Britten Watch 4- 
Clockm. 72 The teeth rise on stalks from the body of the 
escape wheel. 

tv. Sc. Some appendage to a halter. Obs. 

1407 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 328 Item, for ane 
doubil belter with tua stalkis. 2502 Ibid. IL 29, ij..heltir 
stalkis. 

8 . Iroi^ounding. (See quot.) 

2875 Knight Diet, Meek., Stalk, an iron rod armed with 
spikes, forming the nucleus of a core. 


1. Arch. (See quot.) 

842 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Stalk, an ornament in the 
rinlhian capital, which is sometimes fluted, and resembles 
; stalk of a plant ; from it spring the volutes and helices. 
.0. attrib. as stalk-like adj. ; sta-lk-borer U.S., 
e larva of a moth. Gortyna nitela, destructive to 
ants ; stalk-cutter U.S., an implement for 
tting old maize stalks in the ground ; stalk-eyed 
, having the eye at the end of a stalk, podoph- 
ilmate ; stalk-fruited cu = Pedunculate ; 
stalk-legged <2., long-legged, spindle-shanked ; 
ak-puUer, an implement for pulling cotton 
d hemp stalks from the gronnd. 

J8s Riv^sidi Nat. Hist. (18S8) II. .51 Bui 

S Knight DM. Meek., 'Stath-eutter. 1853 1 . 

/.) A histori- of the British •5U.K.e}-ed 

"bral hcmisphercs. J8S3 Rutiev Reck/cr,mag M,n. 
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STALKING. 


184 Stalk-like or reedy forms are likewise of frequent occur- 
rence. 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch., *Stalk-pulIer. 

Stalk (stgk), sb.*^ Also 5-7 stalke, 7 stauk. 

[f. Stalk v.'\ 

1. An act of stalking game. 

C1450 in Trans. Philol. Sac , (1909) in. 53 A Stalke of 
ffostersse. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xviii, xxl 764 They 
were shoters and coude wel kylle a dere bothe at the stalke 
& at the trest. 1631 Markham Penv/in^viii. 53 Also you 
must obserue in the Stalke to tume that side [of the stalking- 
horse] euer vpon the Fowle which is plaine without splents. 
i8y3 G. C. Davies Mottnt. ^ Mere x. S3 A careful stalk 
might have brought a shooter within shot. 1885 W. H. 
Russell in HarpePs Mag. Apr. 770/1 There may be a 
deer drive or a stalk at Glenmuick. 1907 J. H. Patterson 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo xx. 225 My stalk was crowned with 
success, the beautiful animal being bagged without mucli 
trouble. 

b. attrib,, ^ stalk-hound. 

1663 KILUCRE^v Pars. Wedd. iv. i, A pox upon them for 
a couple of Stauk-hounds ; have they killed at last ? 

2. A striding gait ; a stately or pompous mode 
of walking. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vli. 26 An vgly feend,..The which 
with monstrous stalke behind him stept, And euer as he 
went, dew watch vpon him kept. 1599 P. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. V, iv, Leave him not so much as a looke, an eye, a 
stalke, or an imperfect oth, to expresse himselfe by. 16^ 
Addison Greatest Brit. Poets Milton next, with high 
and haughty stalks, Unfetter’d in majestick numbers walks. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 179 r 4 The sprightly trip, the 
stately stalk, and the lofty mien. 1787-89 WoRDSW. Even. 
Walk 242 Then issuing often with unwieldy stalk, They 
(the swans] crush with broad black feet their flowery walk. 
1869 Lowell Wind.^ Card. Acquaint. (1871) ti 'Their 

[the crow-blackbirds*] port is grave, and their stalk across 
the turf as martial as that of a second-rate ghost in Hamlet. 

Stalk (stgk), Also 4-7 stalke, 6 stawk, 7 
staulke, 7 , 9 dial, stauk. [ME. stalke 
^stealcian (implied in bistealcian — sense i and 
STALKI^'G vbl. j^.) prehistoric ^stalko- 
jan^ frequentative f. (: *stel-, see Steal z/.). 
Sense 4 , which first appears in the i 6 th c., is perh. 
due to association witJiSTALK^^.l; cf.Florio i 6 rr, 
* FztscellOi a stub, a sprig, a stalk . . also spindle 
shankes or stalkeing legges ’ j also Nonv, stelk, Icel, 
stelkur, a long-legged bird, the redshank.] 

+1. intr* To walk softly, cautiously, or stealthily. 
In quot. a 1300 either r^, or with dative of the subject- 
{c iooo/Elfric Saints* Lives xxxii. 40 Hinguar ferlicesiv'a 
swa wulf on lande bestalcode and leode sloh. e zooo : see 

Stalking vbl, jA] rti3oo Cursor M. 3601 £sau..Ga lok 
jti tacle be puruaid, And faand to stalk he sa nere pat hou 
mai drep me sum dere. c 1300 AT. //ont 1129 (Laud) He 
lokede tn eche halke; Sey he nowhere stalke Ayol hys trewe 
felawe. ^12320 Sir Tristrem 2578 Tristrem and he quen 
Stalked to her play. ^2350 Will, Paleme 2728 pan hi^ed 
hei hem to h^ hauen..And stalkeden ful stilly her stoden 
fele sebippes. ^2374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 519 Tho gan 1 
stalke softly hym by-hynde. a 2375 How to hear Mass 530 
in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, 507 Whon he [se. the 
priest] bah waschen . .Friucliche and stille he stalkes To his 
Auter a^eyn. a 2380 Eufrosynt 390 in Horstm. Altengl. 
DeS- (zSjS) 1 stunte, I stonde, vostabli 1 stalke. CX400 
Beryn 282 l^Iadam ! wol ye stalk pryuely into the garden 
to se the herbis grow. C1440 Promp. Pary. 472/1 Stalkyn 
,,serpo, 1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xlx. 243 He cam 
stylly stalkyng behyhde the dwerf and plucked hym fast 
vnder his arme. c 2530 Crt. of Love 1030 And stalking soft 
with ea-sypase, I saw About the king therstonden environ, 
Attendaunce, Diligence,.. and many oon. 1587 Turberv. 
Trag. Tales (1837) 30 There stalkte he on, as softe as foote 
could tread. 

t b. said of an animal. Obs. 

2456 Sir G. Have Law of Arms (S.T.S.) 234 Quhen he 
herd ony wilde beste stalkand bes>'de him. 

2. f To go Stealthily /<?, towards (an animal) for 
the purpose of killing or capturing it {pbs.'). Hence, 
to pursue game by the method of stealthy ap- 
proach, esp. by the use of a stalking-horse or of 
some device for concealing oneself from the view 
of the hunted animal. 

a 2400 King ^ Hermit 321 Now, Crystes blyssing haue 
sych a frere, ITiat hus canne ordeym our soper, And stalke 
vnder h® wode bowe. CZ460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 21 
His bowe he toke in hand toward h® deere to stalke. 1503-4 
Act ig Hen. VIl^c. ii That no person from hen.^forth stauke 
or cause eny other person to stalke with eny boussh or bestys 
to eny Deere. 2570 Levins Manip. 16/13 Tostalke.Z'r/iarT. 
157s Turberv. Faulconrie 193 Lette him..carrye his bawke 
unhooded.. slawking towardes them untill he have gotten 
reasonably neare them. 1622 Markham Fowling 55 To 
stalke with a Horse where no Horses Hue or are bred.. is 
absurde and losse of labor. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 
141 One vnderneatb his Horse, to get a shoot doth stalke. 
2624 Capt- Smith Virginia 11. 32 Thus shrowdmg his body 
in the skinne [of a deer] by stalking, he approacheth the 
Deere. 28x5 Scott Ld. of Isles iii. xiii, Awhile their 
route they silent made. As men who stalk for mouniain.deer. 
2819 Sporting Mag. V. 118 .A gamekeeper, . who may be 
stalking, which is going behind a horse, whose head is kept 
down that he may appear to be grazing. 1863 W. C. Bald- 
WIN Afr, Ihmting xii. 77, 1 came up with the troop, stalked 
in upon them, and shot a fine young bull. 2907 J. H. 
Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo vu 67 The roars com- 
pletely. ceased, and we knew that they [the Hons] were 
stalking for their prey. 

fig , 2599 Shaks. Much Ado n. in. 90 O I, stalke on, stalke 
on, the foule sits. I did neuer thinke that Lady would haue 
loued any man. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus iii. li, His franke 
tongue Being lent the raines, will take away all thought Of 
malice, in your course against the resL W* e must keepe him 
to stalke with. • 2647 J. Qleveland] Char. Lond.-DUtm. 
5 He stalkes with Essex, and shoots under his belly. 266a 


Stillingfl. Grig. Sacra: nr. i. § 9 As well then may an 
Atheist say.. that religion is nothing but a design, because 
men may make it stalke to their private ends. 1692 R. 
L'Estrakce^ Josephus^ Antig. xvii. vii, (1733) 462 To get 
the Reputation of a tender and dutiful Son.. and so, to stalk 
under that Cloak, up to the King himself. 

f b. trans, ? To involve by cunning devices, 
inveigle. Obs, rarer^,. 

1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (16591 I. 269 By the Artifices 
of the said Duke of Buckingham, .the said Earl hath been 
insensibly involved and stauked into the troubles he is now in. 

3. trans. a. To pursue (game) by stealthy ap- 
proach, To stalk down : to follow or track (an 
animal) stealthily until one comes within range. 

1823 ^cCiTS Peverit xxv, And for shooting him from behind 
a wall, it is cruelly like to stalking a deer. 2845 Zoologist 
111. 971 He immediately proposed loa friend to getahorse 
and stalk them [wild swans]. 1847 Marrvat Childr. New 
Forest iv, I intend to buy j'ou a gun, that you may learn 
to stalk deer yourself. 2859 Darwin Grig. Spec. vii. (1873) 
278 No animat is more difficult to stalk than the giraffe. 
2907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo ii. 25 Lions 
always stalk their prey in complete silence. Ibid, xxvii, 309 
We dismounted and stalked them [the eland] carefully 
through the long grass. 

iransf, and 7?^. 2855 Thackeray Ne^vcomes II. 68 As 
he was pursuing the deer, she stalked his lordship. x86i 
— Philip ix, Mrs. Matcham*s girl fished for Captain Wool- 
comb last year in Scotland, . .and stalked him to Paris. 2884 
Pall^ Mall Oaz,^ 23 Nov. 5/2 Their [sc. torpedo boats'] 
special function is to stalk ironclads at night time. 2892 
Photogr. Ann. II. 188 One would hardly care to make a 
study of animat photography with a larger.sized apparatus 
than Vl-pl^^®* To stalk a flock of sheep with a 15 x 12 . .would 
..be worse than futile. 2903 Morley Gladstone (1905) I. 
ni. viii. 435 Whigs and Pcelites..wcre all ready at last to 
stalk down their crafty quarry, 

b. To go through (a tract of country) stalking 
game. 

z86o G. H. K. in Gabon Vac. Tour. (1861) 122 The hills I 
am going to stalk are under sheep. 2890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ' 
Col, Reformer (1891) 211 The troopers, deciding lostalkthe 
bush on foot,. .passed. .silently through the trees. 

4. intr. To walk with stiff, high, measured steps, 
like a long-legged bird. Usually with disparaging 
notion, implying haughtiness, sullenness, indiffer- 
ence to one's surroundings, or the like. Also f to 
stalk it. 

In dialect use, the predominant notion is often that of 
ungainliness. 

2530 Palsgr. gys/it I stalke, I go softly and make great 
stTldtSfje VOS a grans/as. Hesialkethlykeacrane. 02535 
Redford Play Wil 4- Set. (2848) 8 Yt is be playne Ihat thus 
bold doth make hym Wythowt my lycence To stalke by my 
doore. 2576 Gascoigne Steele Gt, Epil. 21 The eldersorte, 
go stately stalkingon. 2592 H, Smith Pride Nabuch, 4 Then 
was hee stalking in bis galleries, and thinking wbat sinne 
should be next. 2609 B, Jonson Sil, Worn. iv. i, Others that 
will stalke i' their gait like an Estrich. ^ 16x0 Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. (1637) 491 Who silking high upon stills, apply 
their minds to grasin^, fishing and fowling. 26x2 Ben- 
venuto's Passenger y fie replied that it was they, 

which there stalke it,.. with Ruffes, and blacke apparreil. 
1667 Milton P, L, iv. 402 About them round A Lion now he 
[Satan] stalkes with fierie glare. 2695 BLACKMORE/'r, Arth. 
viii. 656 Like one of Anak’s mighty Sons he stalk'd, a 2700 
Evelyn / 7 /ao' June 1645, The noblemen stalking wth their 
ladys on choppines. 2748 Anson's Voy. iii. x. 540 A soldier 
of unusual size..stalkt about on the parapeL 2768 Beattie 
Minstr. i. xxxix. The whistling ploughman stalks afield. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss, L3b, Cambridgeshire camels... 
Some have supposed this term to have originated from the 
Fen-men, stalking^ through the marshes on their stilts.. 28x5 
ScQTT Gtty M,\i\\t The Dominie.. might be seen stalking 
about with a mathematical problem in his bead, and his eye 
upon a child of five years old. 2855 Macaulay /fw/. Eng, 
xiiL 111 . 343 It was remembered but loo well bow the 
dragoons had stalked into the peasant’s cottage, cursing and 
damning him, themselves, and each other at every second 
word. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 421 Stauk^ to walk 
in an awkward manner, unmindful of appearances. 1906 
Sir F. Tw£.yvs Highways Dorset xx. 169 Its arched doorway, 
where pikemen stalked on guard. 

fig. 17x0 Addison Whig-Exam. No. 4 P 5 It stalks upon 
hard words and rattles through polysyllables. 1852 Haw- 
thorne Grandfather's Chair ii. iiL (1879) urchin 

shall hereafter.. stalk gravely through life. 2864 D. _G. 
Mitchell Sev. Star. 264 Why should my fancj' go stalking 
through that great Rubens Museum? 

b. said of a bird or animal. 

2600 Maydes Metam. h in Bullen G. PI. (1882) I. 113 
Marke the Deare how they begin to stalke; When each,. 
Pricks vp his head and bears a Princely minde.^ 2602 Hol- 
land Pliny X, xxiii. 1. 281 These Cranes.. will.. run the 
round with their long shankes staulking full untowardly. 
2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iir. 383 The Mother Lion.. 
Scours o’er the Plain;.. Demanding Rites of Love; she 
sternly stalks. 2820 W. Irving Bk. H. 295 A vagrant 

deer stalking like a shadow across the opening. 182$ Scott 
Betrothed xxiii. No heron was seen stalking on the u<uial 
haunts of the bird, 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xv. 99 The 
stately stepping Marabout stalks slowly along the almost 
stagnant channels. 

c. often said of ghosts, and^^. of quasi-personi- 
fied maleficent agencies, as pestilence, famine, etc. 

a 2593 Marlowe tr. zst Bk. Lucan 570 Fowle Erinnls stalkt 
about the ivals. Shaking her snakie haire and crooke pine 
With flaming Toppe. 2656 Cowley Misc., On death W. 
Hervey 22 As sullen Ghosts stalk sp^chless by Where their 
hid Treasures I5'. 1719 Young Busiris i. i, Illustrious shades ! 
who nightly stalkaround The tyrant's couch. ^X796Burns 
Tam Glen vii, The last Halloween I was waukln hly drouket 
sark-sleeve, as ye ken ; His likeness cam up the bouse staukin 
—The very grey breeks o* Tam Glen 1 2826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey t. xx, That wld spirit of speculation which is now 
stalking abroad.. 2846 Mill Diss. 4- Disc, (1859) II. 306 


Ate.. is represented « a gigantic figure, who stalks forii, 
lunously, diffusing rum. 2850 Hawthorne Scarlet 
None so self-devoted as Hester, when pestilence sliketl 
through the town. 2889 Jessopp Coming of Friars v 226 
1 he plague was .stalking grimly up and down the land. 

d. irans. To march proudly through (acountr)-, 
etc.). Also qmsi’traus. with advb. accusative. 

2610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. i. xlvii, Two bloudv 
sunnes stalking the duskiesphear. 16x2 J.TAYLOR(\ValerP.) 
Sculter'D^h, With stately gate the peopled Burse heslalJces, 
2742 COLLINS Ode to Fear 12 Danger. .Who stalks hisround 
an hideous form! 2841 W. H. Ainsworth Old St.PauCsi. 

I, Like a hideous phantom stalking the streets at noon-dav 

Stalk (stpk), v:^ [f. Stalk 

1. tnlr. To put forth stalks, rare~^. 

x666 J. Davies 5 There is not strength 

e^ugh left in the root to force it to staulk and knit in the ear. 

2. irans. To remove the stalks from (fruit), 

2902 Daily Chrou, 5 July 8/4 Stalk three-quarters of a 

pound of fine fresh fruit, rub them through a hair sieve [etc.], 

^ Stalkable(stg‘kab’l),a. [f. Stalk t».i + -able.] 
That may be stalked ; admitting of stalking. 

^ - - . ^ 

J Blackiv. 

_ ^ kable place. 

X905 A. J. R. Glasfurd Rife in Ltd, Jungle ^o-j^ Our game 
have shifted into some more stalkable position. 

Stalked (stgkt), a. [f. Stalk + -ed-.] 
Having a stalk or stalks ; in A^al, Hist,^ Pathology^ 
etc. opposed to sessile. Also in parasynthetic 
combs., long-stalked, red-slalkedy etc. (see the first 
element) \ in some of these some writers have 
ignorantly substituted an adv. for the first element, 
as firmly, shortly stalked, 

1731 Miller Card, Diet. s.v. Aloe, The African stalk’d 
Aloe, x8o6 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 19 A flower. .firmly 
stalked, of form Pyramidal. 1840 Pereira Elem, Mai. 
Med. II. 1266 Siuapis nigra,. .Lower leaves lyrate;.. stalked. 
1847 Steele Field Bot, 123 Flowers in stalked clusters. 
1857 Moore Handbk. Brit. Ferns (ed. 3) 68 Pinnae 
opposite, the lower pair largest, obliquely triangular, shortly 
stalked. 2863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. III. 648 One 
species of Stalked Barnacle. 2874 Lubbock Grig, Meiam, 
Insects iiL 59 The stalked Crinoids. 2883 Encycl. Bril. 
XVI. 669/2 'I he suckers are stalked and strengthened by a 
horny ring. 2897 AltbuiCs Syst, Med, III. 055 Frequently 
they (i.e. islets of mucou.i membrane causeci by ulceration) 
are more or less stalked because of the ulceration which 
undermines them, 

b. Her, Of a plant : Having the stalk of a 
specified tincture. 

2864 Boutell Her, Hist, fy Pop. xix. (ed, 3) 304 A rose or, 
stalked ppr. 

c. Comb , : etallced-eyed a. » stalk-eyed (see 
Stalk sbJ- 9), 

2882 Cassell's Nat, Hist. VI. 206 Many species, both of 
the PoJophthalmia (or stalked-eyed) and Edriophthaltma 
(or sessile-eyed) Crustacea. 

Stalker (stp'koi). [f. Stalk + -eb 

The identity of the word in sense z is questionable.] 

+ 1. A kind of net used by poachers. Also 
stalker net. Obs. 

22^ Act 13 Rich, II, Stat. 1. c. 19 § 1 Q® null peschcF 
..ne mcile..en les ewes de Xhamise..ascuns rces appelw 
stalkers, .par les quelles le frie..des salmons.. purra..pns 
on destruit. 2584 [see Think sb.^ dj. 2667 Land. Ooz. 
No. 183/4 [They] did no more hurt then only by the taking 
up some few Stawkers or Nets laid for Lobsters, 
t 2. One who prowls about for purposes of theft. 
2508 Dunbar Flyting 156 And lyk twa stalkaris steilis in 
cokis and hennis, Tbowplukkis the pultre, and sebo pullis 
off the pennis. 

3. One who stalks game. In early use only or., 
one who stalks game illegally, a poacher (cf- 
sense i). Msofig. 

2424 Sc. Acts 2 jas, I, § 13 (18x4) II. 7 It is ordanyt pat 
\>e Justice clerk sal! inquyre of stalkaris Jjat slais dere.. 
And als .sone as ony stalxar may be conuict of slauchicr ol 
derhe salpayto h® kingxl.s, czsnsln Balfour's Prcutic^ 
(2754) 542 Stalkeris that slayis hart, hind, dae, xae. i675 

J. B.MITI1 Chr. Relig, App. 1. 21 Had it [ihe World] wanted 
the eye of Theology, a cunning Stalker might possibly nave 
catcht it on its blind side. 2790 Grose Prov. Gloss, 
Suppl., Stalker, a fowler. 1872 Daily News 8 Oct. 3 The 
assembled stalkers and gillies. 1902 Times 13 Nov. x3/° 
Self-denying stalkers. .have devoted several seasons to., 
sparing the better class animals. 

4. One who walks with long measured steps. 

2585 Hicins Junius' Nomeucl. 522 Grallator . .2. stalkwJ 

a goer vpon stills or crutches. 2601 B. Jonson PoelasUr 
HI. iv, You, player, rogue, stalker, come backe here. XW 
Meeting Gatlauts at Ordiuarie C x b, Aw’ay he went with 
himselfe as coragiously, as the best stalker in Europe. 203* 
Anchoran Comenius' Cate Tongues 215 Grallator,, ,ei. 
stalker makes great long strides with scatches or stilts ana 
crowches. 2865 Dickens Mut, Fr. iv. ix. The stately slalkef 
stalked baciL ^ , . , , , . -^t sir 

b. fUsed as the name of a bird found in N. vV, 
Africa {pbs.'). Also in Ornithology, as the rendering 
of mod.L. Gradatores, an order of birds in certain 
now disused systems of classification. 

Macgillivray {Brit. Birds, 1852) adopted the word as the 
rendering of Aucupatores (the name of an order in bis 
owTi s>*slem), evidently associating it with sense 3. 

2623 JOBSON Golden Trade 154 The greatest bird or fowic 
we see, is called a Stalker; who by rea.^n of his long 
and necke, when he stands vpright, is in height taller then 
a man. 2872 C^ues N, Amer. Birds 240 'i be birds stana 
in wait, or stalk stealthily along; hence they are some- 
times called Gradatores (stalkers). 

stalking (stg-kiij), vbl. sb. [f. Stalk v.^ + 
-ingI.] The action ol Stalk v.i ; fstcaltoy 
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movement (pbs ,) ; pursuit of game by the method 
of stealthy approach, 

e toooJEtFRic Jjem. (Th.)II. 138 On sumcrc nihte hlosnode 
sum o 3 ei muniic his fajrcldcs and mid sleaccre stalcungc !us 
fots^\'aOum filigde, 1398 T^evisa. BartU, De P. A’, n. xix. 
(1495) 46 Yf the fends maye not dysceyue wyth stalkyngc he 
puttylh to ferfull gastness and drede. c 1440 Provtp. Parv. 
472/1 Stalkynge, or soft and sly goynge, zerptxtra, c 1460 
York Myst. xxx. 157 With no stalkyng nor no strifTe be ye 
stressed.^ * 503*4 19 Hen. Y//f c. 21 The greltcst 

dcstruccion of Reed Deere and Fa!owe,.!S with Nellis., 
and stalking with beestls. 2533 in Archxologia XXV, 522 
Item delyvered to my hosbond..whcn he went a stalkynge 
for master trcsiirer. 2553 RetpubUca i. iii. 26oTheare was. . 
such herkenynge, suchc stalking, suche watching, such spy- 
inge. 2853 I^ANE Crinnell Exfied. xii. (1856) 86 The Esc^ui- 
maux..bya patient process of stalking, succeed in getting 
within rifle shot. 

b. attrib. as stalking engine^ -grott/td, 

pXf -skoe^ -sysUm. Also Stalkia'g-hokse. 

2531 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII xia Paied to a 
ser\'ant of my lorde Hsles in Rewarde for bringing of the 
Stalking Oxcjxs. Ibid. 23a For the mete of the kingis white 
stalking guelding. 2621 Markham Fmvlin^ x. 64 The last 
of these stalking Engines is the dead hedge of two or three 
yards long. 2850 R. G. Cvkuiug Hunter's EryeS.ji/r, (1^2) 

I resolved to try the stalking-system with these, and to 
hunt the troop of bulls with dogs and horses. 2860 G. H. K. 
in Gallon Vac. Tour, (2861) 216 When we reach thestalking* 
ground. 2900 Pollok & Thom Sports Bttrma 253 My 
stalking shoes. 

stalking (sty-kiq), ppl. a. [f. Stalk + 
-lA’G 2.] That stalks, 
f 1 . Stealthy. Obs. 

a 2400 Poi.j Relf 4 * E, Poems (1903) 254 [Death is] Slilleand 
eke stalkinge. 

2 . Walking with great strides. 
xS^o Phaer yEneid tx. (2562) Ff Ij b, With stalkingdoubtful 
steps, 1581 A. Hall Hiadxu. 45 Paris with stalking pace 
aduaunede^ himself to the Greekes warde. 2^90 SrENSKR 
P. Q. I. vii. 20 His [the giant Orgoglio's] stalkmg steps are 
stayde Vpon a snaggy Oke. 1607 Puritan in. v. 84 Haue 
you neuer scene a stalking-stamping Plaj’cr. 2700 Drvden 
Ovids Met. XIII, Aeis^ Pci. ^ Gal. 44 Thus, warn’d in vain, 
with stalking pace he strode. 2757 Smolleit AV/rrVii/i, vi. 
28 That proud, stalking Highlander. ^2909 Crocicett A/y 
Tupo EdinhurgJis^ A long-legged, stalking, wonder-stricken 
boy of fifteen. 

b. said of long*legged birds. 

2697 Drydek Virg. Georg, i. 413 That’s the proper Time 
, , For stalking Cranes to set the guileful Snare. 2847 Gloss. 
Heraldry 294 walking: a term applied to long- 

legged birds. 

c. of ghosts. Also^. of baleful agencies. 

x6p7 Drvden Virg, Past. viir. 242 To call from tombs the 

stalking Ghosts. 2792 Mary Wollstonecraft Rights IVom. 
vi. 266 Like some other stalking mischiefs, 2832 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (2842) I, 363 The grand stalking wrong, 
that was at the bottom of the well or ill directed resistance 
of the community. 

+ d. Jig, Of style, etc. s Pompous, grandilo- 
quent. Obs. 

^ s6os B. JoNSON Poetaster w. iv, Goe, he pens high, lofcle, 
in a new stalking straine. 2806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
IV. 6x2 'Phe stalking pomp of theatrical declamation. 

Hence Sta’lkingly adv. 

2892 Meredith OneofConq. II. v. 234 Contempt of any 
supposed affectation, which was not ostentatiously, stalk- 
ingly practised to subdue the sex. 

Sta'lkin^-liorse. [Stalking vbl, sb.] 

1 . A horse trained to allow a fowler to conceal 
himself behind it or under its coverings in order 
to get within easy range of the game without 
alarming it. Hence, a portable screen of canvas 
or other light material, made in the figure of a j 
horse (or sometimes of other animals), similarly | 
used for concealment in pursuing game. i 

1529 in Archseologia XXV. 420 Item p^ for Shojmg of 
Thomas Lawes Stawkyng horse . . iij d. 2607 Topsell Fourpf. 
Beasts 133 This is a beast standing amazed at euery strange 
sight, euen at the hunters bow and Arrowe, comming be- 
hind a stalking Horsse. 2612 Cotgr,, Ponnelle, a Tunnell, 
or staulking horse for Partridges. 2622 Markham Fowl- 
ing \\\\. 47, 49-50 The Stalking-Horse. .is any old lade 
trayned vp for that vse, which. .will gently-. walke vp and 
downs in the water. and then, .you shall shelter yourselfe 
and your Peice behind his fore shoulder. Now forasmuch 
as these Stalking horses. .are not euer in readinesse...ln 
this case he may take any pieces of oulde Canuasse, and 
hauing made it in the shape or proportion of a Horse.., le^t It 
be painted as neere the colour of a Horse as you can deuise. 
1622 Burton Anal. Mel. n. ii. iv. (1624) 226 Fowling.., be it j 
with guns, lime, nets, glades. .stawking horses, setting- 
dogges, &C. /Z2698 Blundell CavatiePs Note Bk. (1880) 
106 The use of stalking-horses is great... Horses are easily 
taught. Some do use to have a painted horse earned upon 
a frame. sqa^Art Painting{i74A) 134 Giovanni d’Udine.. 
is thought to have been the inventor of the stalking-horse, 
which poachers now use. 2780 Pitt Bet. in Stanhope 
(1863) I. i. 36 Your moor must be in the perfection of winter 
beauty; but I suppose with hardly any cattle upon it, 
except stalking horses. 2875 * Stonehenge ’ Brit. Rural 
SpoHs 1. I. i. § 5 He is enabled to drop his net over the 
place without the trouble of using the stalking-horse. 1902 
Cornish Naturalist Thames 7 The flats^ of the Upper 
Thames, where, -the wild duck are stalked with the stalking- 
horse, as of old. 

Jig. a. A person whose agency or participation 
in a proceeding is made use of to prevent its real 
design from being suspected. .? Obs, 

2612 Webster White Devil iii. 5 . 41 You. .were made his 
engine, and his stauking horse, To undo my sister. x (^3 
Congreve Double Dealer n. iv. Do you think her fit for 
nothing but to be a Stalking-Horse to stand before you, 
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while you take aim at my^Wife? <11763 Shenstone Progr, 
•J ^ I. 78 Let me provide Some human form to grace my 
• At hand, ..An useful, pliant, stalking-horse f 
b. An underhand means or expedient for making 
an attack or attaining some sinister object; usually, 
a pretext put forward for this purpose. 

*579 ^Y. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. Love 70 b, Abusin" the 
pretence of the Gospcll as a stalking horse to leuell .^it others 
by. 1594 Order/or Prayer To Rdr. A 4, Certaine who. . 
SCTue inemselues of that idolatrous Romish religion, as of a 
Maske and stalking horse, therewith to coucr the vnsaiiable 
ambition., of vsurping the kingdoms of other Prince.s. 
x6<» SiiAKS. A, y. L, V. iv. Ill He uses his folly like a 
slalking-horse. 1624 ^MNeToShreds o/Old Snarez4T\\^y 
made Religion a stalking horse to intend their own profit. 
2792 Ld. Auckland in Corr. (1B61) II. 423 The cause of 
Pohand . .is. .thought a good mot de guerre ; and under that 
stalking-horse, the dissenters and levellers are preparing 
lo a»ack us.^ 2827 Scott Napoleon Introd., Wks. 1870 
VIII. 207 His.. popularity had.. been the stalking-horse, 
through means of which, men. .had taken aim at their own 
objects, 2835 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 520 Their 
conscience is merely a stalking-horse, moved by their inter- 
est, and to conceal it. 2865 Dickens Lett, (1880) II. 240 
The cattle plague is the butcher’s stalking-horse. 2880 
L. Stephen Pope it. ss His [Pope’s] indefensible use of 
Addison’s fame as a stalking-horse in the attack upon Dennis. 

Stalkless (sl^'kles), a, [f. Stalk sby + -less.] 
Having nostalk; chiefly of vegetable organs, sessile. 

1698 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 400 Tliey [sc. the 
leaves] are sharp at each end and stalkless. ^2721 — 
Gazophyl. x. 95 Broad-leaved stalkless Dwarf-Moss. 2894 
Persiast Piet. 47 Stalkless jesamine blossoms. 

Stalklet (st9*klet). [f. Stalk sb.^ + -let.] A 
small stalk; in Bot, = Pedicel. 

2835 Lindlev Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 272 Sometimes the 
leafleis themselves arc subdivided. In this case, .the small 
supports of the leaflets themselves [are called) sialklets. 2883 
Nasm\tii Autobiog. xviii. 343 To see all the delicate veins 
and stalklets thus brought to light again. 

Sta’lko. Anglo-Irish, ? Obs, [? a. Irish stScack 
idler.] (See quot.) 

2802 Mar. Edgeworth Rosanna in. (1B32) 332 Soft Simon 
had reduced himself to the lowest class of stalkoes or walk- 
ing gentlemen, as they arc termed ; men who have nothing 
to do, and no fortune to support them, but who style them- 
selves esquire. 18x7 — Ormond i. Wks. 1848 IX. 231, 

Stalky (styki), a. [f. Stalk 53.1 -f-Y.] Con- 
sisting of or abounding in stalks ; of the nature of 
a stalk or stalks; long and slender like a stalk, 

255* Huloet, Stalkyeorstcmmyeherbeswhichbenotrees 
and yet growe in height, as cawles, fend, holiockes, hum- 
lockes .nnd suche like. 2607^ Topsell Four^. Beasts 13 
The Bace/tas or Salyrcsfarc pictured] shaking logither their 
staulkie laudines and Paulmers. 26^Sir T. Browne Card, 
Cyrus iii. Hydriot, etc. 235 The foltous and stalky emission 
distinguisbeth herbs and trees. 2732 Miller Card. Diet, s.v. 
Aloe, rhe African stalky Aloe. 2825 E. Hewlctt Cottage 
Comforts viit. 204 Any pinks or carnations growing old and 
shabby, showing their brown stalky roots above the ground. 
2887 Daily Newsx Dec. 3/8, Penang [rc. cloves]..; middling 
stalky at ix|d to xxid. 2892 Hardy Tessx^ Tess. .march- 
ing on upon long stalky legs. • 

Stall (stjl), 53.1 Forms : i steall, steal, stal, 
3“7 stal, ataUe, 3 steal, 3-4 stel, 4-6 stale, (5 
stayle, statvll), 6 staull, stawle, stawyll, 6-7 
staule, 7 staul, 6-9 Sc. staw, 3- stall. [Com. 
Tent, (wanting in Gothic) : OE. steall masc. 
standing, state, place, stall for cattle, corresponds 
to OFns. stal (WFris. stdl, NFris. stal, staal), 
MDu., mod.Du. stal masc., MLG. stal masc., 
neut. stall for cattle, OHG., MHG, stal masc., 
neut. place, dwelling, stall for cattle (mod.G.5/'<7// 
masc-), ON. 5/'<*//-r masc. supporting block or slab, 
pedestal, stall for horse (MSw. stalder, Sw. stall. 
Da, staid stable) :—OTeut. stallo-. The word 
passed into Romanic ? It stalh^\act,stalla stable, 
OF- estal place, position, stall for merchandise, 
etc. (mod.F. Ital butcher’s stall). Several of the 
English senses were probably adopted from Anglo- 
French, but this is not absolutely certain. 

The OTeut. ^stallo-, according to the now prevailing 
view, represents an older *stadlo; f. root *sta’ io Stand. 
The pre-Teut. form of the suffix ^y have been either -dkto- 
or -tlo- ; on the former supposition the word would corre- 
spond formally to L. stabulum Stable j 3 . ; on the latter it 
would be a >’ariant ed*staplo- Stadole j 3 .] 

+ 1 . gen. Standing-place, place, position ; place 
in a series, degree of rank; in OE, occas. state, 
condition. Obs, \ 

In stead and stall (7 corruptly in street and stall), everj'- 
where, continually (see Stead sb.). 

c 2000 <Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckcr 250 Carceres, horsa 
steal. 1042, e 1220 (see Stead sb.]. c 2200 Orshk 2x45 palt 
stannt wiph hire sune i stall paer he^hesst is^ inn heoffne. 
Ibid. 11854 To beon abufenn opremenn 1 stal!ess& i sset^^. 
CX230 Hali Meid. 6 Ofse swi^c bch stal, of se rauche dig- 
nete, ..as hit is to beo godes spuse. a 1240 Sawles Warde 
in Cott. Horn. 263 Ha lmie8..euer mare in a steal in al \>s.‘t 
eauer god is. a 1300 Cursor M, 306 In pe ouermast element 
of all; per pe fir he has his stalL 0x400 Vwaine fp Gaw. 

693 Als he was stoken in that stall. He herd byhind him, m 
a wall, A dor opend. ^2450 Robin Hood 4 Monk Ixxxix. 
in Child 1 1 1 . lox/z Robyn Hode is euer bond to 

hym, Bothe in strete and stallc. C2460 Tovnteley 
375 In hell I wote roon be mj’ stall. 2482 CaXton Coq/rey 
Frol. (1893) 3 The noble Godefroy of Boloyne whiche..was 
stalled in the thyrdestalleof the moostwortnyof Christen men. 
<zx6i8 Sylvester tr. Panaretus 1306 He found her out m 
a hot-humid (^lL..The AngelL.Made little stay in this 
unholesome Stall 


STALL. 

1 2 . Phrases, a. [Cf. OF. phrases rvith estal-, 
see Godefr.] 7 h bring to stall: to bring to a 
stand, to fix, set tle. To bold one's slall: to stand 
firm, keep one’s position. To make, take, etc., 
stall, to keep at stall : to make a stand, take np a 
position, stop. To take (a tree) to stall : to take 
up one’s position (there). Obs. 

C 130 S Lay. 1671 pa Freinsce weoren istunnede & notSe- 
las he stal inakeden. Ibid. 21294 Whar Colgrim at-stod & 
^ stal wrohte. c 1330 R. Bruhne Chron. lFa«(RolIs) 5077 
her eche nun tok a tre to stal, As tristi as a caslel wal. 
Ibid. 14144 Temese & Londone he passed al, At Wjmehestre 
her tok he stal. 2338 — Chron. (1725) 146 Now has he 
brought to stake, his lond stabled redy. Ibid. 156, 1 sake 
bring him to stake, bot he mak me acquitance. ^1450 
Merlin (Jaheries with his warde. .kepte at stall 

a longe while, but in the fyn he mote yeve grounde a litilL 
* 5*3 Berners Froiss, I.lxxxi. 42 b/2 Y* cnglyssbmen drove 
sagely to y* dykes, and ther made a stall tyll all their men 
wer in sauegard. 

t b. [Perh. a distinct word (? OE. s/iel) : cf. 
OE. on ndniim stale bSon to be no help (to), 
^Elfred Orosius v. ix.] 7 b sland {pinch, great, etc.) 
stall, to stand much in stall : to afford great help, 
be of use or service (const, dative of person). Obs. 

CX250 Osvl Night. 1632 Ah pu neuer mon to gode 
Lyues ne depes stal ne stode. a 1272 Luue Ron 200 in 
O. £. Miie. 99 Hwo so cupe hit to pan ende hit wolde him 
stonde rauchel stel. 23.. K, AHs. 2748 (Laud MS.), It was 
no wonder gret stal he stood Amonge hem ake was non so 
good. C232S Shoreham Poems 1 746 pe bone pat swj’ch 
prest per uy^t No stel ne sche! hym stonde. 1399 Pol. 
Poems iRolfs) I. 365 The bag is ful of roton corne, So long 
ykep, hit is forlorne, hit wille stonde no stake, c 1420 Sir 
Amadaee iC&m6tn) xxxix, A mon that base ake way bynne 
kjmde, Sum^ curtas mon 3ette may he fynde. That mekille 
may stonde in stake, c 2440 Ps. Penit. (1894) 22 Envj'e and 
wrathe of herte..Schul stonde a man yn lytul stal, Whan 
he is clothed jm a clowt, To wone witbynne a wormes wal. 
3 . [Cf. mod, F. stallei\ A standing-place for 
horses or cattle ; a stable or cattle-shed ; also each 
division for the accommodation of one animal in 
a stable, cattle-shed or cow-house ; also, a manger. 

I cqzs Corpus Gloss. OdfSSf^%)^S^^Gtabulum,sxs\. C1200 
j Trin. Coll, Hem, 213 On [stride he makede] of heuene into 
j pe maidenes inneSe, 03 er jienne in tope stake. csz^Osvl 
4 Night. 6m Vor hors a stable & oxe a stake. ^ 1300 N. 

I Alls. 1885 For Alisaundre..Heom to sak^m heogon cake. 
So bocher the hog in stake. CS390 Chaucer Truth 28 
j Forpe, pylgrjTne, forpe, forpe beste out of pi stal. c 2420 
' Antursef Arth. 447 Hisstede was sone stabikede,and lede 
■ to pe stake. CX440 Ps, Penit. (1894)^27 But selh thi flesch 
lord was perceyved, l*her bit was leid ful streit >’n stake 
Was ther no synful man deceyued That wolde to thy 
mer^ cake. C2440 Promp. Parv. 472/x Stake, of beertys 
stonojmge, hosear, pres^e. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 33 
Great court horss puttis me fra the staw, To fang the fog 
be firthe and fald. 2596 Shaks. Tam.Shr, xi. L 360 , 1 haue 
..Sixe-score fat Oxen standing in my stalls. 2615 Chap- 
man Odyss, XIV. 156 Then fed he here, Eleuen faire stakes 
of Goats. 2697 Dfyden Virg, Georg, \\\, 332 Ibe youthful 
Bull must 'wander in the Wood ; Or, in the Stall at home 
his Fodder find. 2782 Phih Trans. LXXII. 370 At the 
west end is a stall for one horse. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. 

I. i. 23 The art of fatting cattle in the stall was imperfectly 
understood. 2870 Rossetti Poems, Stratton Water ix, 
The Kine were in the bjTc that day, The nags w’ere in the 
stall. 

Jig. x6oi B. Poetaster ut. u 1x4 This tjTannie Is 

strange, to take mine eares vp by commission, (Whether 
I will or no) and make them stmls To his lewd solcccismes, 
and worded trash. 

b. iransf. U.S, (See quot.) 

1800 T. M. Cooley*s liaihv, Amer. 232 The earlier loco- 
motives, like horses, were given proper names..; the com- 
partments in the round-houses for sheltering locomotives 
are termed stalls. 

+ 4 . [So Ob'. €s(aN\ A seat of office or dignity. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8582 par was he sett in king stall. 2359 
Gower Praise of Peace 3B3 Sette ek the nghtful Pope 
uppon his stake. 14. . Sir Bates (C.) 1283 He broght hym 
yn to the hake And set hym at mete jm knj'jtes stake. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 663 He w'as set in the sure stall, stable 
throne, and vnmoveable Chayre of the crowne of his realme. 
2638 W. Lisle Heliodorus x. 167 Perslna [the Queen],, 
(rising from her stal!) Entreats the King. 

Eg. a 2586 Sidney Astroph. 4 Stella Ixxx, Sweet-swelling 

lip,.. Nature’s praise, Vertue’sstalljCupid’scoId fire, Whence 

words, not words but heav’nly graces slide. 

+ b. Assigned quarters, privilege of residence 
(in an almshouse). Obs. 

2S9Sin Maitl. Club Misc. (1833) 1 . 75 That gif eylr heire- 
after David Moreson or Johnne Wilsoun sail injure ^ 
wordU Sir Bartilmo Simsone (the Masterp thay salbe 
deposed fra thair stallis in the almouchous of Gmsgw. 

5 . [Cf. med.L, slallus, stallnm, sla/la, Ol. 
estal(c, mod.E. stallc.'] A fixed seat enclosed, 
either wholly or partially, at the back and sides, 
esp. each of a row of seats in the choir of a church 
for the use of the clergy or religious, ^ 

chapter-house, for the canons; also, ea^ o e 
seals appropriated to knights of the . 

of chivaV(e.g. the l^tiights of the Garter .n 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the 
Bath in Henry Vll’s Chapel, WestminsteO- Henre 
oeeas. the office, statns, *£">7 
nected ivith the occnpancy of a (cathedral) stall , 

ktrh. of cupldo Is clenly 
i stroivid with Rose. <-l 4 «> 

plT^'infidOrl Nuns in r.utsSt. Herat .45 Att >= bygj-n- 
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nyng of mese |>e madyn hat salbe mayde nun sal sit in 
hc^uere a*pon a stole be*for h® priores stayle. CX450 in 
MaitL Club Misc, III. 201 Item ane salter befor the Li« 
centiatis sta! strenyeit 1522 [see StallationJ. i$^Chron. 
Grey Friars (Camden) 61 In the qwere in the byshoppe.s 
stalle that he was wonte to be stallyd in. 1571 Grindal 
Jnjitnct. B ij b, Where the Churches are very small, it shall 
sufiise that the Ministerstande in his accustomed stall in the 
Queere. 1691 Wood Atlu Oxon. I. 269 He was made 
Canon or Prebendary of the twelfth and last Stall in the 
collegiate Ch. at Westminster. X756-7 tr. KeysUrs Trav, 
(1760) IV. 84 The stalls of the monks in the choir are ad- 
mirably carved. 1781 CowpER Truth 120 Though plac'd in 
golden Durham's second stall. New Loud. Mag. May 

279/2 The eleven vacant stalls of the Most Honorable Order 
of the Bath. 1842 Tennyson Galahad 21, I hear a voice, 
but none are there ; The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 1873 Dixon Two Queens xix. tL IV. 
II But Wolseywas not satisfied., with six prebendary stalls. 

b. A long seat or doorless pew in a church ; 
also a ‘ sitting 

1580 Ckurchiu. Acc. Pitiingtony etc. (Surtees) X19 Item of 
John Carter for a staule for himselfe, iiij d. 1584 Ibid. 15 
Item for George Tayler, James Huntlye, John Wilkinson, 
and Jarrat Swalwell, the shorte stall on the north side of 
the quere doore. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 
Ixiii. 366, I have not been at church a great while; we 
shall sit in different stalls. 1788 W, H. Marshall Yorksh, 
II, 355 Stall\ a doorless pew of a church. 1874 Mickle- 
THVVAITE Mod. Par. Churches iii. 28 Of the pews. Note. 
I am quite aware that this word is dreadfully ‘incorrect , 
-The ‘ correct ' word is stalls, but unfortunately nave seats 
never are stalls. 

c. [? After F. stalky It. stalloI\ Each of the 
chair-like seats arranged in rows in front of the 
pit in a theatre; also each of the corresponding 
seats in other places of entertainment. 

1828 in Sala *5 yrnl, (1892) 30 Apr. 22 An orchestra has 
been constructed (at the Lyceum] : that is, a sep.nration of 
the best part of the pit to the extent of about one-third ; 
each row divided into * stalls ’ or single seats at half-a-guinea 
each. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair Ixli, From our place.-? in 
the stalls we could see our four friends. .in the loge. 1892 
Kipling Barrack-room Ballads^ Tommy 12 They sent me 
to the gallery, or round the music-'alls, But when it comes 
to fightin*, Lord I they’ll ’shove me in the .stalls ! 1901 
Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Eliz. xviii. 89 The boxes 
were empty, and only a few of the orchestra stalls were taken. 

6. [Cf.' OF. estal (mod.F. ital)^ Flemish stal^ 
A bench, table, board or the like, esp. one in front 
of a shop, upon which goods are exposed for sale ; 
a booth or covered stand for the sale of wares at a 
market, fair, or in the open street ; a stand at a 
Fancy Fair. 

X377 Langu P. pi. B. XVI. 128 And knokked on hem with 
a corde and caste adown her stalles. a 1400 in Engl. Gilds 
(1870) 3^3 Also, nowollemongere, ne no man, ne mayhabbe 
no stafin heye>5tret..bote he do war.fore. et^oo Destr. 
Troy 1580 There were stallis by ^ streie stondyng for 
peopull, Werkmen into won, and paire wares shewe. c 1450 
Godstow Reg. 412 lohn Curcy of Oxenford yaf..to hugh 
hore of Oxenford, mercer, a selde, with the stalle afore and 
a (jcler vndir. 1581 Fulke in Confer, iii. (1584) X iiij, 

I heard you at Garbranges staule in Oxenforde aske for 
Irenseus Epistles. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 49 All these 
together in one heape were throwne, Like carkases of beasts 
in'butchers stall. 1592 A rden 0/ Fevershani n. ii, Prentise. 
Tis ver>»late; I were best shute vp my stall. 1644 Dicby 
Nat. Bodies xix. (1658) 209, I have oftentimes seen in a 
Mercers shop, a great heap of massie gold lace lie upon 
their stalL 1714 Gay Sheph. IVecky Saturday ^3 How 
pedlar’s stalls wih glitt’ring toys are laid,l*he various fair- 
ings of the country maid. X762-7X H, Walpole Vertiie’s 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 124 The pocket-books were lost, 
but seven of them a friend of Vertue’s met with on a stall, 
bought, and lent to him. 1822 Scott Nigel xiv. Though 
I was bred at a flesher’s stall, I have not through my life 
had a constant intimacy with collops. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Ixvii, She is always having stalls at Fancy 
Fairs for the benefit of the?»e hapless beings. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman v. 1, The market-place was covered with 
the carts and stalls of the country people. 

? Proverbial phrase. 1697 cone. Virgil Homer 

\. I Sublime 2voiions,.. which are not to be found in every 
Stall, are tbePatems to be imploy'd there [i. c.in an Heroic 
Poem]. 

+ b. The booth or shed to shelter a cobbler at 


his work. Obs. 

1692 R. L’Estrance Fables li. cccci. 376 A Cobler turn'd 
Doctor,.. What was it but the Brazen Face of the Quack., 
that Advanc’d this Upstart from the Stall to the Stage? 
1760-2 Goldsm. at. Ir. Ixv, A poor cobbler sat in his stall 
by the way-side. 

■t7. Astand foracask. (Cf. Stallage 2 b.STZLL 
1538 in Archxologia XLIII. 226 The Buttery. .j bread 
huche; j stalle to ley drynke on. 1630 MaUion (Essex) 
Docinn. Bundle 217 No. 22, In the buttery, i beer stalle. 

8 . Applied to a sheath or receptacle of various 
kinds, a. Each of the several compartments or 
sheaths for the fingers in a glove. 

1483- (cf. Finger-stall]. 1568 facob 4- Esau ly. viii, 
[Rebecca to facob} I haue brought sleues of kid... They be 
made glouelike, and for cche finger a stall 
t. b, Ffammer stall ; see quots. Obs. 

1802 C. James Milii. Diet. s. v. Stally Hammer stally a 
piece of leather, which is made to cover the upper part of 
the lock belonging to a musquet. It is useful in wet weathen 
3876 J AS. Grant Hist. India I. Ixv. 332/2 1 hey bad French 
firelocks with a leather cover for the lock, known then, in 

our service, as a ‘hammer-stall . , - j 

c. Each of a set of cases for holding cartridges, 
attached to a tunic or waistcoat.^ 

1906 Advt.. Automatic Stall Cartridge Homer...Each 
stall holds three cartridges, and the usual number of stalls 
on a coat or waistcoat is eight. 


f 9 . Each of a series of ‘ screen ’ book-cases set at 
right angles to the walls of a library, each pair 
forming a bay or an alcove. Obs. 

1709 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 318 All y© Inner Part 
of y« Library [of Exeter College] was quite destroy'd (by 
fire] & only one stall of Books or thereabouts secur’d. jB86 
Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 97 The Library, .had seven 
‘ stajls ' or bookcases. We may assume that these were set 
at right angles to the walls,. .with a window between each 
pair of cases. 

10 . Metallurgy, A ‘walled area* or compart- 
ment between low walls in whicli ores afe roasted. 

1887 Roiiric Technol. Wdrterbuch I. 586/1, Rdst-stadcl 
(Met.), stall, mound, walled-in area. 1891 Century Diet. 
19x1 Webster. 

11 , [? A distinct word ; cf. G. stollen (perh. the 
source),] Coalmining. (See quot. 1883.) 

Pillar and stall % see Pillar sb. 7. Post and stalk, see 
Post sb} 7 d. So also stall and room. 

1665 D. Dudley Melallum Martis (1851) 36 When they 
have wrought the Crutes or Staules, (as some Colliers call 
them) as broad and as far in under the ground, as they 
think fit. x686 Plot Staffbrdsh. iii. 148 In this Level He 
had five wallings or Stauls, out of which they dug the coal 
in great blocks. Ibid. Staules. 1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal- 
mining nyj Stall, a working place in a mine, varying in 
length from a few feet to 80 yards or more, according to the 
thickness of the seam and system of working adopted. 
Stall and Room work, ivorking the coal in compartments, 
or in isolated chambers or pillars. 

12 . [f. Stall 14.] Sc. A surfeit, disrelish. 

1782 Sir j. Sinclair Obserif.Sc. Dial. 129 A staw. 1895 

Crockett Men Moss-Haggs v,- He had gotten a staw of 
the red soldiers. 

13 , attrib. and Comb, a, simple attrib., as 
slalkback, -collar, -drain, -elbow, -end, post, 
-produce, -ring, -woman ; stall-like adj. 

1895 M. R. James Abbey S. Edmund 131 The legends of 
sainu are painted upon the wooden ‘•stall-backs, 1844 H. 
Stephens 'Bk. Farm I. § 31, 127 Each horse should be 
bound to his stall with a leather •stall-collar.. .Iron chains 
make the strongest stall-collar-sbanks. 1805 R. W. Dick- 
son Pract. Agric. I. 51 The main drain, into which all the 
*stall-drains should empty themselves. 1882 Archsol, Cant. 
XIV, 115 Remnants of two ‘•stall-ellxiws. 15x2 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 37 My body to be buried in the midd alye [of 
the church], at my •stale end. 1895 C. Holland A/y 
yapanese JVi/evii,Tbe shops, .have *stall.like extensions, 
encroaching upon the roadway. 1828 Darvii.l Race Horse 
I. i. 31 Each *stan-post behind the horse’s quarters should 
be placed at a distance from (he north wall of the building 
..often feet, which will form the length of the stall 1887 
Diet. Arehit. (Archit, Publ. Soc), Stall post, or hindpost of 
a stall 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxviii, His grandpapa 
..promised.. not to give the child any cakes, lollipops, or 
•.stall-produce whatever. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 

§ 31. i2y The best hempen cords.. are., soon apt to wear out 
in runni ng through the smoothest •stall-rings, e x8xx Fuseli 
Leet. Art tv, (1848) 441 The child had seen many •stall 
and market women. 

b. Special comb. : stall-board, (a) the board in 
front of or behind a shop-window upon which 
goods are exposed for sale; (b) a liat-maker*s iron- 
ing-board; (^)(seequot. 1875); (a?) ( see quot. 1887); 
stall-edition, a cheap edition of a work offered for 
sale on the bookstalls (cf. stall-literature') ; f stall- 
epistle {nonce-use), an * open letter * or pam- 
phlet sold on the stalls ; stall gate, the road 
from a stall to the main road in a coal-mine ; 
stall-holder, (a) the holder of an ecclesiastical 
stall ; {b) one who is in charge of a stall at a 
bazaar, etc. ; stall keeper, f{a) one who provides 
stable accommodation for horses ; f (^) (see quot. 
1868); (r) one who keeps a stall for sale of 
goods; fstall-learning, learning acquired by the 
perusal of books on a bookstall ; stall-literature, 
the cheap literature of the bookstalls (cf. stall- 
edition) ; stall-man, (a) a keeper of a book-stall ; 
{b) a man who contracts for and works a stall in a 
coal-mine ; also each of a company of men asso- 
ciated for that purpose ; + stall-master [ = G. stall- 
meister'], a master of the horse ; stall-plate = 
garter-plate (see Gakteb sb. 8 and cf. quot. 1522 in 
Stallation) ; stall-reader, one who peruses the 
books on a bookstall ; stall vicar, ? a resident 
canon who also performed parochial duties, as 
distinguished from a parochial vicar; stall-wages, 
the payment due by a canon to the vicar who took 
charge of his parish during his term of residence ; 
stall-whimperj/c/^ (see quot.) ; stall-work {a) 
the construction of choir stalls ; (^) the working 
of coal in stalls, 

1598 Stow Surv. 27S Before this Mountgodard streete, 
•stall boords were set vp by the Butchers, to shewe and to 
sell their flesh meate vpon. x666 Act 18 4* *9 Chas. II, 
c. 8 5 t 2 It shall be lawful! forthe inhabitantes to .suffer their 
Stall boards (when their Shop windowes are set open) to., 
extend eleaven inches and noe more, 1745 De CoetlogofCs 
Hist. Arts ff Sci. II. 107/2 When steamed sufficiently and 
dried, we’ll put it again off the Block, brush it, and iron 
it on our Stall-board. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Stall- 
boards, a scries of floors on to which soil or ore is pitched 
successively in excavating. 1^7 Diet. Archit. (ArchiL 
Publ, Soc.), Stall board, the division between the housing 
places in a stable. x8^ Fletcher Carpentry ^ yoinery 
XX. 222 (A ventilator] to prevent the condensation of the \ 
atmosphere against the glass, which would prevent the 
goods or articles on the stall-board being seen. 1854 H. j 


Miixer .S"^. 4- Schm. in. (1857) 4° A common •stall-editlon 
‘"o'* ‘Wallace;. 164a Milton A/lot. */,«/ 

Wks, 1851 111. 297 So just IS It in the language of -stall 
epistle non sense, that if [etc.]. 1883 Grksley Gioss C.Z 
"nmng 237 ‘Stall gate. 1881 Ladv iM. E. Herbert 'ErfSl 
VI, 1 he -stallholders [of the bazaar] were presented iBot 
Dublin Rev. July 27 The secular canons did not displace 

tn^ nnf-lpnt Ct'ill.IrnlHare hATyM-A ....... .... r> - “ _ ^ 


men, they declared, expected stall-keepers [at a fanev^ 
fmr]..to smile incessantly at every coxcomb who micht 
affect to cheapen a penwiper. x868 Walcott Sacred Ar. 
chsot. 560 .“^t Lincoln they [the siibsacrists] were called sUll 
keepers. 19x4 Daily News 29 July 5 In several markets 
stoU-keepers were assaulted. 1673 ( R. Leigh] Transp. Reh 
76 How well they have behav’d themselves, .let. .theAvenue- 
Readers, the Wall-Observers, and those that are acquainted 
with *Stall- Learning.. testifie. 1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. 11 
111, My very coppcrpocket-money I laid out on *stall-literaiure’ 
1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xxxv, There are not three 
Bruscumbilles in Christendom, the •stall-man. a 1608 
Dee Eclat. Sbir. i, (1659) 230 Octavius Spinola, Chamber- 
lain and •Stall-master. 1829 Scott Anne 0/ G. xi, [They] 
scarce wondered at the fears of Caspar, the stall-mastcr 
when he found such a person in the stable. 1855 Franks 
in Archsologia XXXVl. 214 'J’he *StaJ!-plate of Sir Wil- 
liam Parr. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Fop. xiii. (ed. 3) 
129 The Stall. Plates of the Garter are amongst the most 
interesting, .of Historical records. CX645 Milton Sonn. 
xi, A Book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon;.. Cries the 
•stall-reader, bless us I what a word on A title page is this ! 
X876 Hardy Ethelberta xli, Regarding her as a stall-reader 
regards the brilliant book he cannot afford to buy. xBjS 
A. F. Leach Beverley Acc. Bk. (Surtees) I. Chapter Act 
Book 77 Though the parish was very large and many places 
in it very far off no regular vicarages had been instituted..; 
though ’.stall Vicars could not properly attend to them. x868 
Walcott Sacred ArchxoL 330 At Hereford, where the 
Miserere was always sung after the invwtiture [of a canoo]; 
and a bond to pay •stall-wages to his vicar was signed. 
1676 Coles D/W., *Stall-wkimper,si\)zsX 3 ad. i8ix Milner 
Eccl. Archit. Eng. Pref, x6 An. .arcade of the most elegant 
•stall-work, 1883 Gloss. Coal-mining 237 Stall work. 

x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I, 521 No attempt was 
made to complete the stall-work until the reign of Charles I. 

Stall (stpl), .fA2 Also 6 fltaul(e, 7 staL [a. 
AF. estal, van of estalex see Stale sb.^] 

+ 1 . A decoy-bird. Chiefly Obs. 

? a 1500 Chester PI, 102 (MSS. B. VV. b) Send forth women 
of thie countrye, namely those that beautifuil be, and to thie 
Enemyes lett them draw nye, as stalles to stand them before. 
*577 Knewstub Cou/ut. (1579) 8 b, I’hcy seduce some 
goodly and zealous men..,placinglhemat the porch of their 
Synagogue,., to stand there as baites and stalles to decelue 
others. 1584-7 Greene Carde of Fancie Wks. (Grosart) IV. 
91 Did I disdaine to looke at the lure, and shall I now 
stoope without stall? 1592 — Disput, He 4- She Cony 
catchers F 2, Sitting or standing at the doore [of a whore 
house] like a staule, to allure or draw in wanton passengers, 

2 , A pickpocket’s helper who distracts the atten* 
tion of the victim whose pocket is being rifled; 
also the action or an act of stalling (see Stall v.^ i). 

1591 Greene Conny Catching 11. Wks. (Grosart) X 103 
They see him drawe his purse, then spying in wh.it place 
he puts it vppe, (be stall or the sbadowe beeing wiia the 
Foist or Nip, meets the man at .some straight turne nnd 
iustles him. 1607 Dekker & Wilkins fests D.'s Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 328 The stall. .gets before you, &..raggles 
himself too & fro, while the foyst dooing as much behind, 
they both disquiet you, & the one picks your pockeL x8iz 
J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Stall, a violent pressure in a 
crowd, made by pickpockets. rB 8 t Daily 'Pel. 30 Dec., I 
saw a woman ..put her purse in her gown pocket, so I., said 
to my pal, ‘Chuck me a .stall, and I’ll have that.’ //'/</., 
They go out with the clever ones, and do the ‘stall ' busi- 
ness for them. 

3 , slang, A prete.xt or something used as a pre- 
text for thieving or imposition, 

1851 MAYHEwZcN/f. Labour!. 254/1 He induced a woman 
to let him have a halfpenny for a ‘stall ’, that is, as a pre- 
text with which to enter a shop for the purpose of stealing. 
X889 *R. Boldrewood* Robbery under Anns xli, Well, 
but bow did they know It was true?-. It might have been 
only a stall 

4, SlaU off-, an act of stalling; off (see Stall v.- 
2) ; an evasive story or trick, slang. 

z8zx J. H.'Vaux Flash Dlct.y Stall^ .^..generally it 
means a pretence, excuse, -or prevarication— as a person., 
entering into some plausible story, to excuse himself, 
hearers or accusers would say, O yes, that’s a good stall on, 
2851 Mavuew Loud. Labour I. 424/2 Women [fortune- 
tellers] whd go about with a basket and a^bit of driss (lace) 
in it, gammy lace, for a stalbolT (a blind), m case they meet 
the master. 

tStaU, s6.3 dial. Obs. [Perh. a dialectal 
variant of stavel, Staddle sb. 

Cf. Sc, stale, stall, bottom of a stack (see Eug.Dial. Dro/.L 
which is prob. a. ON. sldl (Norw. staal/ inside of a stack 
(? ultimately cogn, w. Staddle sb.).] 

(See quot.] 

1688 Holsie Anuouryin. Tsh Terms used by the Mower 
and Haymaker... R.Tking the hottom Stalls, is to Rake up 
all the scattered Hay about the Cocks, and cast it thereon. 

Stall (stgl), sb.‘f Forms : a. north, and Sc. 6, 

9 stale, 9 staill ; ) 3 . 6-8 stall, 6-7 stal. [Prob. 
related to Staddle rf.] A hive of bees ; a ‘ stock’ 
of bees in or for a hive; also, a bee-hive. (Cf. 
Stalleb 3 .) 

o. 1503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. III. 159 Item, to the 
cardinarof Linlithgw to by viij stales of beis, viij Franch 
crounis. 1588 U'ills Inv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 312, «J 
wynter stales of bees, and the planck, 12s and empty hyves 
4d. x8o8 Jamiesox, s. v. Stale, Staill, or adj. staill skep 
of bees, S. denominated perhaps as being the principal skep, 
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or mother-hive. 18*4 Mactagcakt Gallovid, Eucych 94 
A bce*man lang the cofel had been, Kccp’d niony a winter 
stale. 

1531 Elyot Gov. (1534) 7 b, For If.. the bees may issue 
out of theyr stallcs, with out pery 1 of rainc . , in the mornynge 
erely he callethe them. 153* in We.avcr Wells Wills 139 
A stall of beyes. 1609 C Butler Fern. Mon. iii. § 23 Moue 
them not without urgent occasion : for often lifting vp the 
hiue.. doth discourage the stall. 1670 ].Z^\vs\\Ens,Intprov. 
Reviv'd 180 On or at the North-west side of the Phj'sick- 
garden . . is built a Bee-house to contain 200 Stals, Stool«?, or 
Hives of Bees. 1743 WESt.nv in Wks. (187a) XIII. 379 
They destroyed five stalls of bees. 
tStaU. a. Obs. rare. [cogn. w. Stall ji.i] 
Stubborn, resolute. 

dzos Lay. 1841 Alid stocken & mid stanen slal [(71275 
strangl feht heo raakedsn. Ibid. 4143. Ibid. 10463 Hco 
nomen here uerden & comen to stal [ehte. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 97S9 Noght stird hyin Jjo stith in his stalle hert. 
Stall (stgl), t/.l Forms : 3-6 stal, (.3 stol), 
4-6 stalle, O -7 stawl(e, staulo, 3 - stall. [Several 
distinct formations appear to have coalesced. 
The vb. partly represents a ME. adoption of OF. 
dialler, estaler (see Stale v.), ultimately f. Tout. 

Stall ji.l, and partly an English formation 
on Stall di.i - It is probable also that in some 
uses it was a back-formation from ME. i-stahl, 
pa. pple. of stellen to place (see Stell v.), OE. 
stfllan, f. Teut. *stallo- Stall ri.l, and in others 
a shortening of Install and Fohestall. (OE. 
had forfstealllan intr., to take place, but the 
simple vb. is not recorded).] 

I. To place. 

1. intr. To have one’s abode, dwell. Obs. exc. 
dial, in To stall with, to tolerate the presence of 
(another), to get on with. 

C131S SnOREiiAM Poems 111.30 fat hys fe blysse of heuene 
aboue. far holy soulen slattef. i6o5 Siiaks. Ant. 4- Ct. v. 
x.oTi Caesar Oh ^Anthony. .1 must perforce Haue shewne 
to thee such a declining day. Or looke on thine : we cotild 
not stall together. In the whole world. 1897 J. Gonnon 
Village ft Doeior [iv.] 138 Varney wondered whether the 
pious farmer was after the mother or daughter. 'Depend 
on it,* he saH to me one day, ‘ it is the young 'un j 'e never 
could stall with the old cat.* 

2. tram. To assign a particular place to (a 
person or thing) ; to place. 

XA15 Hoccleve Hen. V Knis. Garter Booth so and 
god in glorie shal yow stalle, 1423 Jas. I Kin/^is Q. 170 
[Thow that] has all thing within thy hertfe] stallit, That 
may thy 30uth oppressen or defade. 14. . Lyog. Order 0/ 
Fools zz6 in Q. Eliz, Aead. (z86a) 83 Wbo..Iowde lawghys 
whan he dothe mome, Amonge foies of rUt he may be stallyd. 
e Z460 Towtuley Mysl, xxi. 202 Shall 1 neuer ete bred to 
that he be st.ald In the stokys. X48Z Chxro'nGod/rey Prol. 2 
But ihystorye of the sayd Arthur U so gloryous and shyn- 
yngi that he is stalled in the fyrst place of the moo<t noble, 
Desie and worthyest of the cristen men. Z5X3 Dougl4\s 
dEueis X. iv. 12^ The iiiekle houk hym bayr was Trytoii 
callit ; For in hir foirstam^ was the monstre stallit. 1557 
PiiAER dEneidwu (1553; R j b, All her sisters out shecalles, 
Infemall hideous hngg<, and to their turmentes them she 
smiles. Ibid. yii. T j, Now hie in heauen he sitts, and on the 
golden Starrs is stalde. 1581 Oerrickc Imaselret. ii. F j b, 
in highest place of all : 'I’he Cheeftaine then this traitrous 
knaue, like honest man doeth stall zsp.^ R, Qarew] Tasso 
in. 334 To Dudon..A Sepulchre of Cipresse sweete they 
stall, Their Barricados neere. 

'h 3. To fix, appoint beforehand. Ohs. 

Z4..\i5tfry« 2610 For hir lawis been so streyt, & peynous 
orainaunce Is stallid [bntperh, rr/z^stablid] for hir falshede. 
1532 Dice /'/izylPercySoc) 5 As I roamed in the Church of 
Pauls. .looking for certain my companions, that hither 
might have stalled a meeting, a 1555 Gardiner in Fo.xe 
A. M, {1563) 730, I know your Grace cannot staye these 
matters so sodenly, and I estcrae it a great matter that 
thinges be stauld betherto thus, 
f A To agree to the payment of (a debt) by 
instalments ; to fix (days) for payment by instal- 
ments. Cf. Estall V. Obs, 

Z49Z in Studer Oeile Bk. S'hampton (1910) I. 353^ That 
..no Meire, ne .Auditours shall stall’ no dayes with no 
persone, withoute grauute of comune Assemble. 2525 
St. Papers Hen. K///, VI. 462 inarg.j They be also 
sufficiently instructed, howe they shal ordre themself for 
stalling of days for part of the money due by ihEmperour. 
1558-9 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 484 The somme of sixe 
score eight pounds, eleven shillings, seven pence, stallid as 
a debt to this citte. 1585-6 Earl Leycester Corr. (Cam- 
den) 45 Hir majesty refuseth ether to pardon hym, .or to 
stall his dett. c 2640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883J I. 107 
And the residue of hts debts. .were stalled to bee payd by 
this lord at fower-score pounds a yeare. ^1670 J. Hacket 
Abp. Williams ir. {1693) 128 He petition’d, that His Majesty 
would stall his Fine, and take it up as his Estate would 
bear it, by a Thousand Pounds a year. 

*59* Spenser M. Hubberd 1245 And his false coun- 
sellor, .fhe chose] To damne to death, or dole perpetuall. 
From whence he neuer should be quit, nor stal’d, a 162^ 
Do.sne Serm. Wks. 1839 IV. 134 Thou canst never promise 
thyself to sin. .thriftly. .and stall the fine; for thy soul, 
that is the price, is indivisible, and perishes entirely; and 
eternally at one payment, . 

t 6 . To stall forth-, oiU : to display or expose to 
view. Obs. rare, 

*547 Rk. Merchauntes cvb, They go fro town to town., 
to make their mustres and stall iheyr marchandise. 1580 
Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong, Estaler, to stalle out, or 
shew wares. 1608 D. TIuvill] Ess. Pol. jMor. loi Desirous 
(as it were) to stall foorth her treasures- 
+ 6 . To Strengthen, slablish. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 5x86 Wc mightily to Jlessam our men 


send, 'I’o fecche vs som fode.. And abundantly brogbt with 
buernes betwene For to stall our astale and our strencht 
hold. ** 

II. To place in a ' stall 

1 7 . To induct formally into a seat of rule or 
dignity; to enthrone (a king, a bishop, etc.); 
spec, to induct (a canon, a knight of the Garter or 
Hath) into his * stall *, Hence, to place in a high 
office or dignity. = Install v. r. Obs. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. B. 3334 Bot henne be bolde Ballazar, 
rat wa.s his barn aldcst, He was stalled in his stud, & stabled 
be rengne. 02384 Chaucer H. Fame 1364 But al on hye, 
above a dees, Sitte in a see imperial,.. Y saugh perpetually 
y-stalled A femynyne creature. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VUI. 383 He was i-stalled at Lyncoln by pe aiche- 
decon. c 2407 Lvdc. Reson 4- Sens. 253 For this is she that 
is stallyd And the quene of kynde called, e 1440 Brut 466 
Sir Roocit Fitzhugh was stalled Bisshop of London in the 
see of Seint Paules. 2522 Stal. Order Garter xiii. in Ash- 
mole Inst. etc. (1672) App. g 2/b And that all such straungers 
. . shall sende . . a sufficient Deputie . . to be stalled in his p&ce, 
a 2562 G. Cavendish Wotsey (3803) 07 They had a spccyall 
commyssion to creat and stalle tlie Kyng's Majestie in the 
Royall Order of Fraunce. 2565 J[ewel Def. Apol. (1611) 
473 He.. that being a wretched sinfull man, hath stalled 
htmsclfe in the place of God. a 1591 H. Smith Six Serm. 
(*625) 91^ When one stalleth vp another into Moses chaire, 
not hauing Moses Rod, nor Moses Spirit. 1594 Siiaks. 
Riclu III, I. lit. 206 Long may’st thou Hue. .And see another, 
as I see thee now, Deck’d in thy Rights, as thou art stall’d 
in mtne.^ 1632 Litiicow Trav. vi. 189 Where Kings were 
stall’d, dlsthron’d . and crown’d. 2661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 
IV. ill. 40 This favour is done and shewed to them which 
may not well come in their proper persons that they might 
be stalled by attoiirneys. 

+ b. Cant. esp. in to stall (a beggar) to the rogne. 
1567 Harman Caveat it. (1869) 34 And if he mete any 
begger..he wyll demaund of him, whether euer he was 
stalled to the roge or no. If hesayehe was, he wyllknow.. ! 
his name that stalled hym. 1620 Rowlands A/ar/m 1 
all F 4, He ordered, that cuciy one.. taking vpon him the 
occupation of begging, shal be stauled to the order of rogues. * 
2622 Fletcher Beggars Bush iii. iii, Higgen [a beggar]. ' 
1 ..stall thee by the Salmon into the clow.*;. To mand on the 
pad. 

8. To put (an animal) in a stall ; to keep or 
confine in a stall, esp. for fattening; also to stall 
to (a particular kind of food), to stall up. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 124 A Montbe, which. .The Plowed 
Oxe in wynter stalleth ; And fyr into the halle he bringeth. 
2500-20 Dunrar Poems Ixi. 28 {Petit. Gray Horse) 1 wald 
at 5ouU be housit and staid. 1530 Palsgr. 1 

an ox to fede him fatte, je tnets <n estal. ^ 35M Kyd 
Househ, Philos. Wks. (1901) 246 The flesh of wild Beasts. . 
is not so soone puft vp and fattened as those Beasts that 
commonly are staid and foddered. 1642 J. Jackson Tsme 
Evang. T, ut, 205 So farre from.. stalling the Oxe and 
Lyon together. 27(54 Museum Rust, III. 7 As to oxen, we 
have them to the full as good, when stalled^ to tumeps, 
carrots, etc. as if they were fed in the finest fatting grounds. 
1837 Flemish Hush, 62 in Libr. Use/, Kn., Husb, III, An 
ox kept stalled up for six or eight months and well fed, will 
double his original weight, 2850 yrnt. R, Agrie, Soc. XL 
I. 89, 1 much prefer penning to stalling the sheep. 2894 
K. Grahame Pagan Papers 70 On ihsolherhand, can you 
stall the wild ass of the desert f 
iransf. and Jig. 2553 Eocn Treat. New hid. fArb.) 30 
inarg.. Young men stalled to be made ^tte. ^2582 Mut- 
CASTER Positions vi, (1887) 41 Olde Asclepiades is by Galene 
confuted, and stawled for an asse. x6ox Siiaks. Alls Well 
1. iii. 131 Prate you leaue mee, stall this in your bosome, 
and I thanke you for your honest care.^ 1839 Bailey Festus 
(1648) 61, I Saw the sun-god stall bis flaming steeds In 
customary splendour. 

b. intr. Of cattle : To be lodged in stalls. 

1805-6 Cary Dante, Inf. xxv. 28 He l(^cus]..here must 
tread A different Journey, for his fraudful theft Of the great 
herd that near him stair<L 

HI. To come or bring to a stand. 

•f* 9. intr. a. Of a beast of the chase : To come 
to a stand, b. Of an army : To take up a posi- | 
tion for combat. Obs. 

c 1400 Master 0/ Game (MS. Digby 382) ii, .And Jjen he 
maketh a ruse in some side and here be stalleth or squattelh. 
Jbld. xxvi, Sometyme an herte wille stalle and looke aboute 
a gret while, c 1450 Merlin x. 161 And ther tbei stalleden 
and foughten the ton vpon the lother. a 1562 G. Cavendish 
Wolsey (1893) 89 Theooore issued owt of his denne, chaced 
with an hound in to the playn, and beyng there, stalled a 
whyle gasyng uppon the people. 

flO. trans. To bring (a hunted animal) to a stand. 
Also transf. (Cf. Forestall v. 1 .) Obs. 

23., E. E. Aim. P. A.1BZ, I dred..Lest ho meeschaped 
hat I her chos, Erl at steuenhir mo3t stalle. 1599 Shaks., 
etc. Pass. Pilgr. xtx, When as thine eye hath chose the 
dame. And stall’d the deer that thou shouldst strike. 

+ 11. To bring to a standstill, render unable to 
proceed, lit. 2 .^^ jig. Obs. 

1592 Efit. Sidneys in R. S. P/tanix Nest{is 93 ') 10 Staid 
are my thoughts, which lou’d, and lost, the wonder of our 
age. 259)5 Flokio Ital. Diet. Ep. Dcd. a 4, If I, who many 
yeeres haue made profession of this toong,..in many wordes 
haue beene so stal’d, and stabled, as such sticking made 
me blushinglie confesse my ignorance [etc.]. 1603 B. 

JoNsoN Sejanus Hi- L 393 iSilius stabs himself.] Tto. 

SVe are not pleased in this sad accident That thus bath 
stalled, and abus'd our mercy. 2650 May Old Couple 
(3658) 24 The time will be too short To get a pardon, 
specially as I Have lay’d some friends to stall it underhancL 
1656 Reformed Pastoral, efis See that you 

to such auditors as these, some higher points, that st^l* tneir 
understandings, and feed them not all vdth milk, but som^ , 
time with stronger meat. 1675 — Cath. TheoL IL 95 And , 
he that is stalled with the question, * Can a Sinner leave nis 1 
Sin, and love goodness? 'would easilyanswer, [rr. if he un- 


STALLAGE. 

I ‘’’i® to mean] ‘Whether he be willinEto 

doit? Yea, ^ 

I b. esp. inpass. To become stuck (in mud, mire, 

; a snowdrift, etc.). Now only i/.S. or dial. 

j c X4fc Tawuctey Myst. m. 535 These floo(Jis ar gone fader, 

, behold. ..(^ still as a stone cure ship is stold. 1621 Bueton 
I Atiat. Mel. It. 1. 11. i. 291 Like him in j&ope, that when his 
cart was stalled, lay flat on his bncke and cryed aloud heloe 
I Hercules. 1790 W. H. Marshall Midlands II. 443 To be 
1 ^ slough, or bad road. 1821 Clare 

j rtU. Minsir. xhv. He knew no troubles waggoners have 
I known, Of getting stall’d, and such di'asiers drear. 1864 
I I^WELL McClellan's Rep. Prose Wits. 3890 V. 100 He 
plunged into that Dismal Swamp of constitutional berme- 
^ neulics, in which the wheels of government were slall^ at 
I ^e outbreak of our rebellion. 2897 H. Porter Campaign. 
j Grant x. 164 A teamster whose waggon was stalled in a 
place where it was somewhat swampy, 
i c. Blech. (See quot.) 

I & Tvruer Flying X. 398 He permitted the 

' p'^chme to lose speed until it had become wbat is known as 
) stalled that momentary pause before the machine turns 
; over on its side or nose and falls, 

12. To lake away (a person’s) appetite; to 
satiate, surfeit 7vilh, of. Now dial, and Sc. 

Prob. sometimes associaied with sense 8 ; cf. the definition 
^ Stall, to over-feed, to make fat, to stuff, etc.’ (Dyche & 
Pardon, 3735). 

*S®3 Meluancke Philotimus M jb, Sitb. .you were stauled 
I with yester dayes Disputation, 1 will prescribe you certaine 
, Inductions to be performed at the Vniuersitie. i6go \V. 

I Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 339, I can never be stalled 
with that delight. 2787 Burns To Haggis v, Is there that 
ovvre his french ragout, Or olio that wad .staw a sow. i8r6 
Scott iT/br/. 1, Which of them would sit sLx hours on 
a wet bill-side to hear a godly sermon? 1 trow an hour o*t 
wad staw them. 2875 W. D. Parish Sussex Gloss, s. v. 
Stalled, .A.mt you fairly stalled of wailing? 

b. To cause aversion in, cause to turn away ; 
also with off. Now rare, 

3642 Fuller Holy ff Prof St. 11. vii. 74 Mathematicks he 
moderately sludieth to his great contentment. Using it as 
ballast for his soul, yet to fix it not to stall iL 3856 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I. 448 It conveyed.. an idea of incompleteness 
..and IS likely to stall some readers off. 2874 Slang Diet. 
308 Stall, to frighten or discourage. 

1 13 , = Forestall v. 2 b. Obs. 

2474 Coventry LeeUbk. 401 That no maner of man nor 
woman schall not stalle nor Regrate no markett. 

IV. 14. To furnish (a choir, chancel) with 
stalls as seats. 

2536 in Willis £: Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 243 The 
Qwycr. .shall be double staulled. 2857 Yorksh. Archsol. 
Jrnt. XV, 490 The chancel is stalled. 

Stall (stgl), slang, [f. Stall sh!^ Cf. 
Stale 

1. trans. To screen (a pickpocket or his opera- 
tions) from observation ; also with off. Also, to 
close up or surroimd and hustle (a person who is 
to be robbed). 

2592 Greene Disput. Conny-Catcher Wks. (Gros^t) X. 
210. 1 either nip or foyst, or els staule an other while hee 
hath stroken, dispatcht, and gone. iSta J. H. Vaux Flash 
Diet, s. v., Stall off, 1 wish you'd stall me off from that crib, 

. .meaning, walk m such a way as to cover or obscure me 
from notice. Ibid, s. v. Stall up. To stall a person up, (a 
term used by pickpockets) is to surround him.. and by 
violence force his arms up, and keep them In that position 
while others of the gang rifle his pockets at pleasure. 2839 
in * Ducange Anglicus ’ Fulgar T. (1857) 34 To stall, to 
screen a robbery while it is being perpetrated. 

2. To stall off. a. To get rid of by evasive 
tactics, a trick, plausible tale or the like; also, in 
sporting parlance, to keep the upper hand of (a 
competitor). 

1812 J, H. Vau.x Flash Diet. s. v., To avoid or e^pe any 
impending evil or punishment by means of artifice, sub- 
mission, bribe, or otherwise, is also called stalling it off. 
j8zx sporting Mag. VIII. 151 The hardy mountaineer 
would not be stalled off. 2862 Sala Seven Sons III. vjii. 
357 [He] did his best. .to. .stall off the awful truth with 
discreet shrugs and simpers. 1883 Daily News 12 Sept. 6/1 
To-day she ran very fast, but could not stall off the challenge 
by Florence, who won very easily at last. 3905 Atlieiueum 
7 Oct. 464/2 His very preface should have stalled off de- 
ziunclations of this kind. 

b. To get off or extricate (a person) by artifice. 
i8x2 j. H. Vaux Flask Diet, s.v., To extricate a person 
from any dilemma or save him from disgrace, is called 
stalling him off. 1828 Lytton Pelham Ixxxiii, Plant your 
stumps, Master Guinea Pig; you are going to stall off the 
Daw’s baby In prime twig, eh? 

Stall, obs. pa, t. of Steal v. 

StRlla<^e (st^’ledg). Also 4 stalage, d stal- 
lege. [ad. Anglo-L. stallagium, A.F. estalage 
(mod.F. ^lalag^y f. estal Stall In sense 3 
formed on Stall j^.^ + -age.J 
1. A tax or toll levied for the liberty of erecting 
a stall in a fair or market ; also attrib., as stallage 


rent. 


Reddit 


[CX2SO Faringdon Ace. (MS. Balow 
compotum . . de vj s. vlij d. de tolneto rustora for 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 97 Rer. 

stondynge in stretes in feyre bv ^vat^^ 

66= Ahd theyshold be quyte e 

fro tol and passage and St M^., 

,705 Heawc 
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sons erecting stalls, .do pay the customary stallage rents to 
the Corporation. 1774 Ibid. 227 The stallage Rents and 
other reversionary interest. 1833 Boston (Line.) Herald 
5 Feb, 4/2 The. .right of the Lessee of the Corporation of 
this Borough, to his charge ofone penny per footforStallage, 
upon all persons except freemen occupying ground with 
stalls in the Market-place.. is at length decided. 

2. [Cf. Dll. stellazje, scaffold, stage.] t a. A 
stand, stage. Obs. rare. b. dial. A stand or 
support for a cask. (Cf. Stah sbiX 7, Stillage.) 

c 1500 xvii. 54 And thenne the spouse & many 

other ladyes were sett vpon the scaffold o»slalagc. 1541 in 
W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 164 The bowses, 
shoppys, stallys, stallagis, and standyngs now made.. for 
the said fayre. 1838 Hollowav Prav, Dlct.^ Stallage, a 
wooden trough, on which casks are placed, for the purpose 
of letting beer work. 1875 W. D, Paiusii Sussex Gloss. 
Stalder, the stool on which casks are placed in a cellar. 
Stallage. (Same as Stalder.) 

3 . Accommodation for stalling (horses), rare^^. 

1861 ^yYNTER6V?c..ffw 216 There are two of these [stables], 

containing stallage for 130 horses. 

Stalland, stallanti obs. forms of Stallion. 
Stallange : see Stallenge. 

Sta'llar, sta'llary.i Scottish EccL Hist, 
Also staller. [ad. med.L, stallaidrts, f. stallum^ 
stalla Stall shX\ ■ (See quots.) 

1561-2 in G. Chalmers Caledonia (1824) III. vi. vliL 664 
[Out of this revenue, he had to pay a vicar pensioner, who 
did the parochial duty, and a] stallar [or vicar, who served 
for him in the choir of the cathedral). 1861 C. Innes Sk. 
Knrly Sc. Hist. 82 The bishop and dignitaries were bound 
to provide priests as their cathedral vicars or stallers. 1875 
A. Smith Hist. Aberdeensh. I. 607 In 1437, the prebendary 
of Philorth was required to find a sub-deacon as his vicar, 
or * stallar to serve in the cathedral. *885 R. Naismith 
StoneJiouse no The * stallers ' or prebendaries of Bolhwell, 
xpio J. Dowden Medieval Ch, Scot. iv. 66 This deputy, 
was known as the canon’s ‘Vicar of the Choir or ‘Vicar 
Choral *, Another name frequently applied to this official is 
‘stallary* {jstaUarius\ that is, vjcar attached to the canon's 
stall in the cathedral, as distinguished from the vicar in 
charge of the canon’s parish. 

t Sta’Uary 2, . 5 V. Obs. [ad. med.L. stalldria, 
f. stalldrius : see prec.] The office or position of 
a stall-vicar. 

16x2 .S’^. Acts yas. VI fi8i6) IV. 481/2 With. .right of 
patronage of all benefices Chaiplanreis and Stallaries foundit 
and lyand within the houndis of Orknayand Zetland. 1624 
Reg, Mag, Sig, Scot. 238/2 Cum..vicariis, capellaniis, pre- 
hendis, aTtaragils et lie stallaries^ decimis garbalibus, aliis 
decimis [etc.]. 

t Stalla*tio 2 l. Obs, Also -cion, -tioiin. 
Aphetic form of Installation, 

1447 Shillin^ord Lett. (Camden) ^5 Byfore the stallaclon 
of Leofrik in the said Cathedrall Chirch. 1522 Stat. Order 
Garter TKXv, in Ashmole Inst, etc. (1672) App. hb/i Every’ 
Knyght within the yep of his stallation shall cause to be 
made a Scouchon of his armes, and hachementis in a plate 
of metall . . , and that it be surely sett upon the backe of his 
stall. 1537 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VI. 315 The tyme 
he was in Ingland for stiHlatioun of the Kingis grace in the 
ordour of the garter. 2661 Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. iiL 44 
In case that the said Soveraign be out in thecountry’, to the 
which he cannot in propi>er person do that shall appertain to 
the Stallation, he may give power, .to two of the fellows. . 
to exercise it in his name. 2688 Holme Armoury iir. 54/1 
The same Admission and Ceremonies shall be used at the 
Stallation of the said Noble Order to every Knight. 

t Stall boat. Obs, In 5 stallbote, 6 etal- 
boat, 7 stale-boat, 8 (Z?/VA) stall-boat. [Prob, 
f. Stall in the sense of ‘fixed station',] A 
kind of fishing-boat, placed at anchor at the mouth 
of a river. 


1328-9 Exch. K. R, Manor, m. 125 QuoUbet piscante cum 
batello vocato stalbot. 2488 Act if Hen. FY/, c. 22 § 2 For a 
singuler covetyse and lucre in takyng of a fewe grete fysshes 
certeyne persones have used to set and ordeyne certeyue 
botes called Stallbotes festened with ankres. 2558 Act 1 
Eliz. c. 17 § 1 No person.. withe any..Trimmenet, Tryme- 
bote, Stalbote, Weblyster. .shall take.,Spawne or Frj’eof 
Eeles, Salmon, Pyke or Pyckercl. XS84-S Act 27 Eliz. c. 21 
Bythecontynewall standingeofthesaideStalboates&usinge 
of the saide Nettes..thesaide Haven and Gull.. are become 
of muche lessc depthe. 26x4 T. Gentleman England's 
Way 19 These men.. do set forth stale-boates, amongst the 
san^ in the Theames mouth, for to take sprats, with great 
stale-nets. Ibid. 21 If that these men will needs vse their 
stale-boates and nets, let them go where the good Sprats be. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), a kind of Fisher’s 

Boat. 2720 Strype Stovds Surv. 1. 1. xv. 71/1 The Stal. 
boats, which are wont to belong to the Constable; and as 
yet do belong.. Ex Rotul. d^aus. 9 IL 11.]. 
Stalle, obs. pa. t. of Steal v. 

Stalled (stgld),///.^. [f. Stall and z/.l -j- 

-ED.] ^ ■ 

d*!. Payable at fixed periods. Cf. Stall 4. 

*553 Act 7 Edio. K/ c. i § 8 Cpllectoures of Customes, or 
certeyne and stalled Subsidies within any Porte [etc.]. 

2 . Of a person: Endotved with or occupying a 
(church) stall. ? Obs. 

1630 R. Johnson* s Kingd. 4* Commw. 388 Certaine select & 
stalled persons. 2742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 74 Was I as plump, 
as stall^ theology. 2829 1. 'If.yi.oKEnthus. x. 262 Infidelity 

aggravated by stalled hypocrisy. nr 

3 . Of an animal : Confined to a stall ; fattened 
in a stall for killing. Ut, and^?^. 

2560 Bible (Genex’a) Prov. xv. 17 Better is a dinner of 
creue herbes where loue is, then a stalled oxe and hatred 
therewith. 2638 ^t^Haehikos l^ h, A fat 

stalled Cow 12s. 2734 tr. Rolltns Anc. Hist, x\'i\. ii. 
(1768) V. sir To die a death worthy of Sparta, and not to 
wait as stalled victims, till it w.ts thought proper to sacrifice 


them. 2886 Stevenson Prince Otto 1 . iv. 56 About the 
stable all else Tvas silent but the stamping of stalled horses. 
289^ Sir H, Maxwell Bh. of Britain xv, Stalled venison 
braised with prunes. 

4 . Divided into stalls or compartments for 
animals. 


1825 Hazutt SHsit of Age 6 He proposed at one time., 
to make Milton’s house, .a thoroughfare, like a three-stalled 
stable. 2839 Bail^ P'estus (1852I 130 Through the foul- 
stalled stable of this world. 1898 J, Fowler Rec. Old 
Times 108 The stables werestaUed- 

5 . Of a vehicle, etc. : That has stuck fast. 

2839 Bailey Festus (1852) 335 It is they Who set their 
shoulders to the stalled world’s wheel And give it a hitch 
forwards. 1831 Maync Reid Scalft.Hunt, iii. 24 Now’ and 
then we were hatted to help a * stalled * wagon from its 
miry bed. 

6. Glutted, satiated. 

2740 Dvche & Pardon Diet, (ed. 3), Stalled,.. sur- 
feited, or made to loath any particular food, by eating too 
much often of it. 2788 \V. H. Marshall Vorksh, II. 355 
Stalledx satiated witQ eating. 2798 Roscoe tr. Tansillo's 
Nurse i. (1800) 33 Heedless what venom taints the stream 
she gives, So your stall’d offspring vegetates and lives. 

t sta'llenge, sta'Uange. Sc. Obs. [Altera- 
tion of Stallage, after Stallenceb.] The fee, 
tax or toll paid by a Stallenger = Stallage i. 

2509 Reg, Mag. Sig Scot. (1882) 712/2 Et 3 merc[atas] 
antliqme] extfentac] de Thanyfiid..cum le Stallangis edifi- 
ciorum de dictis terrisde Lokantsin via publicaexUten[tibus]. 
2597 Skene De Verb, Sign, (1641) s.v. Stallangiatores, 
And in the auld forme of customes, it is called, the stallenge 
of the mercat. 2605 Reg. Mag, Sig, Scot. (1890) 596/2 Unam 
croftam..cum the stallange for brewing, 

Sta'llenger. .Sir. and north, Ohs, exc. Hist. 
P'orms : 4 atallangear, 5 stallangar, 7 stal- 
langer ; 5-7, 9 Hist, stallenger ; 6 stalinger, 
6, 9 Hist, stalUnger. [Alteration of *sialager 
(with inserted n as in passenger) a. OF. estaiagier, 
t estalage Stallage. (In Sc. Law-Latiu stal- 
langiaritts, stallangiator})\ A stall-keeper, a petty 
trader who paid to the burgh a small snm for 
the privilege of setting up his stall in fair or market ; 
also, a person not a freeman who paid a small sum 
to the corporation for the privilege of carrying on 
his business for one year. Also attrib. 

a 2400 Burgh Laws xxxvii. (Yc. Stat. I), Of slallangearis 
and mersaris toL like stallangear sail roak (yne with be borow 
greffis eftyr as may accord or clHs he sail geyf a halpeny 
like marcate day. X4« SeiUofCauStE^m, 2a May, MS. 
(Jam.) Giue be beis sufficient of hts craft, and not of power 
to mak his expenssts hatstelie wpon his fredome, he sail 
bruik the priviledge of ane stallanger for ane yeir. 2523 
Mor^eih Rec. in Archsol, liana XIII. 214 And^if 
it fortine anye stalinger to maike a fraye w**'in the said 
borougbe, that then the officers aforesaid shall sett the same 
offenders in the Stox. xw Skene De Verb, Sign. (1641) 
Stallangiatores, a stallo, Cremers, or Forraine merchandes, 
quha within Burgh, in the time of Faire or Merest, payis 
certaine dewty for their stal or stand, in the qubtlk place 
they sel their merchandice ; For it is ordained, that ilk 
stallanger sal cither agree with the Provest of the Burgh, 
in the best forme as he may; or else Ilk mercat-day, sal 
to him ane halfe-pennie. 2857 Gentl, Mag.^ l, 351/1 
[Sunderland.] It appears, .that one of the duties of the 
‘ Grassmen ’, who were generallj’ two or three of the defunct 
body of freemen and stallingers, was anciently to look after 
the hedges. 

attrib. 1478-9 Extracts Burgh Rec.Edin. (1B69) 1. 36 Ilk 
stallenger puir body that occupeis the fredome of the tovvne 
..and all stallangers that may be burges. 1481 Ibid. 40 
Stallangars. 2598 Abenl, Reg. (Jam.) To pound all vnfre- 
men for thair stalllnger sylver. 

Staller ^ (st^'lai). Hist. [ad. late OE. staiierey 
^steallere (in genit contracted stcalres, sieallrcs), 
prob. f. steall Stall sb,"^, in imitation of L. stabn- 
Idrius, Cf. ON. stallari, the title of a Norwegian 
court officer from the loth c,] The title of a high 
officer in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
equivalent to Constable i. 

a 2X00 O. E. Chron. an 1047 (MS. D.) Her man ullagode 
Osgod stallere. zx. .Char ter mKxni\>\^Cod. Dipl. IV. 291 On 
Esgeres stealres, and on Raulfessteallres . .ge wiinesse onLin- 
colne. CX200 in Michel Chron. Anglo^Nomt. ii, 234 Esegarus 
regie procuratoraule, qui et anglice dictus stallere, i. e. regni 
yexillifer. . x6xo^ Holland Camden* s Brit. Weereade 

in the private historic of the place, The Kings Staller, that 
is, Standard Bearer. .first founded it. 2875 Stvbus Const. 
Hist. xi. (1897) I. 383 The constable. .succeeded to the 
duties of the Anglo-Saxon staller. 1 

^ Used vaguely for : Officer. i 

1638 H, Shirley Martydd Souldierw, iii, Sit downe by me 
your Offidall : Or to come nearer to the efficacj’ of the word. 
Your undermost laylor, or staller ; The word is Lordly and 
significant. 

Hence Sta’Uership, the office of a ‘ staller'. 

1868 FREEnnAN Norm. Cong. (1876) II. App. 684 A mere 
lad would hardly have been invested with a stallershxp. 

Staller 2 (stp'Isi). slang. £f. Stall 3^,2 4. -erI.] 
Staller tip ; one who * stalls up ' or acts as con- 
federate to a pickpocket (see Stall v .2 i ). 

2812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dici.,B.v. Stall, The stallers up 
are gratified \vith such part of the giuns acquired as the 
liberality of the knuckling gentlemen may prompt them to 
bestow. 

i* Sta'Uer Obs. [f. Stall sb.^ + -er ^.J = 
Stall sb.^ 

1713 J. Warder True Amazons Hi. (1742)44 In the Staller 
are left old sufficient Warriors to train up and discipline the 
young -Amazons. Ib/d. xiv. 235 You had better chuse a 
§tailer of two Years old, than a light Sw-arm. 
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Sta-ll-fed, c. Also 6 staulfed, stalfed (y 
stale feed), [f. Stall sb.^ + Fed a.] Of an 
animal to be fattened : Kept and fed in a stall. 

IS54 J- Bradford Ze//. in Coverdale Zetl. Martyrs 
326 If you were for the Faire, you shoulde bee .slauired and 
wante no weale. 1SS7 Tdsser loo Points Hwl. xxxiii For 
Faster, at Martilmas hange vp a biefe ; for pease fed and 
stall fed. play ptekpurse the thiefe. 1615 Chapman Odyss 
xiy. 161 One beast, (the most fat, and best Of all the Stalll 
fed). 1688 Holme Armoury ii. 173/2 We call a fat Ox a 
stale feed Ox. 1777 Mass. .Statute 23 Jan., Stall-fed be^f 
well fatted, at fourpence a pound. 2890 Farmer's Qaz. 
4 Stall-fed cattle will now be on full keep, 

b. transf. Of a person. 

1589 Greene Masqverado Wks. (Grosart) V. 243 Monkes 
Friers,.. stall-fed with ease, and gluttony. 1626 B. Jonsqk 
Staple M News i. vi, You shall haue stall-fed Doctors, 
cram d Dmines Make loue to her. 1635 Brereton Trav. 
(1844) p We saw a man ..so stall-fed as that bis legs were 
carry his body, 1^5 W. James in 
Will to beligve, etc. (1904) 43 Times., when stall-fed officials 
of an established church could prove by the valves in the 
heart [etc.]. 

Stall-feed, v, [f. Stall sb."^ + Feed vi\ 

1 . trails. To feed (an animal) in a stall. 

2763 Mills Pract. Husb. III. 173 [The crop] will be suffi- 
cient to stall-feed four bullocks during the three winter 
months. 1862 Wynter Soc, Bees 143 We stall-feed milch 
cows in upper stories in London houses. 

2 . Of an animal ; To undergo feeding or fatten- 
ing in a stall. 


I 2766 Complete Farmer &.V. Tumep 7 Q2/2, I have now 
\ two bullocks which are stall-feeding upon turnips. . 

I Hence Stall-feeding vbl. sb. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II, 1045 This.. is.. less 
advantageous in the point of fattening than that of wholly 
confining them to the stalls, or what is usually termed stall- 
feeding. 2865 Trollope Belton Est, iv, The building of a 
shed for winter stall-feeding. 

stalling (sto'lig), vbl. sb. [f. Stall z/.l + 

-INQ 1.] 

1 1 . Indnction into a stall ; installation. Obs. 

^ 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 183 Whan he was 
i-stalled at Lyncoln by J?e archedecon, me axede an hors 
^er a kow for his stallynge. 0x440 Alphabet of Tales ^ 
\ This archedekyn was made bisshopp and made a grete feste 
I at his stallyng. c xs3S in Gutch Coll. Cur. (1781) I. .207 
, Unto the first stalling of the Dean and Canons in the aid 
College. 

1 2 . The action of agreeing for the payment of a 
debt by instalments, or of fixing dates for payment; 
also, an instance of this. (See Stall 4.) O^s. 

1525 St. Papers Hen, VIII, VI, 462 They be also suffici- 
ently instructed, bowe they sbal ordre themself for stal- 
ling of days for part of the money due by the Emperour. 
1563 Report, City Bond. XV. f. 258 in Eng, Hist. Rev, 
(1900) July 451 My lord mayor &.. justices.. shall.. meete 
here for the stallymge Sc ratyngc of the wages of arlyficers 
Sc laborers according to the Acte, a 1632 Donne Semi. 

1839 V, 522 Yea it is not here only that they shall 
perish, in the future ; that were a reprieve ; it were asialling 
of a debt, c 1640 J. Sm\th Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 130 Of 
an other dett . . [he] could obtayne noe more, then the stallenge 
thereof to be payd by twenty marks a yeare. 

3 . The action or process of furnishing (a place) 
Avith stalls as seats ; also concr., stall-work, 

c 15*5 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I, 482 ITie said 
werk IS.. accomplished, except the pavyng, and staU)*ng 
and glasyng of ihe same. 25x9 in Fabric Rolls YorkMinsW 
(Surtees) 272 Ourwher stallyng isdefectiff ingronsoU. Our 
wher pavy'ng is fawty in stone. 

4 . Stall-accommodation (of or for an animal). 

*535 Coverdale Isa. Ixv, 10 Saron shalbe a shepefoldc, 

and the valley of Acbor sUal geue stalUnge for the catell of 
my people, that feareme. x6oo Shake. / j. Y,L. i.i.xiCall 
you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, that differs 
not from the stalling of an Oxe? 1859 Tennvson 
«5- Enid 238 But hire us some fair chamber for the nighl, 
And stalling for the horses. 

f Sta'Uing'-ken. Thieves' cant. Obs. Also 
6 stawlinge-, ataulinge-, 7 stawling-, stuling-. 
[f. stalling, vbl. sb. f. Stall v.^ + Ken sb.'\ (See 
quots.) 

1567 Harman Caveat 32 Mliych [pigs or poultry] they 
brj'nge to their stawlinge kens, which is tncir lypplyng 
houses. Ibid. 83 A stauhnge ken, a house that w'j’ll receaue 
stolen ware, 2622 B. Jonsos Masque Gypsies (1640) 48 “Xill 
. .he be able to beate it on the hoofe to the bene bouse, or 
the stauling Ken. 2624 Bp. Mountacu GaggFcef. 17 They 
and their 'i’rulls may meet at their stawhngkenns with such 
clapper dogeons as your selfe. 1676 Col^ Diet., Stallings 
ken, a brokers, or any house that receives stolen goods. 
«X7 ooB. E. Diet. CaJit,Crew,StaUing‘ken. \\A6..,StulinS' 
ken. Also in later Diets. 


Stallion (streriyon). Forms: a. 4 stalun, 4-5 
staloun, 4-6 stalon, (5 stalan, stolon, 6 erron. 
staluiiie),6staUon(e; 6stal(l)ant,stalland(e, 
stauland0,stalsunt; 7. (5stalyone),6-7stalion, 
(7 stallian, stallyon), 6- stallion, [a. OF. estalon 
(mod.F.//<z/<?/x), whence Anglo-L.jf^/ff/w^r; corxesp. 
to It. popular L. *sialldnem, f. Teut. 

*stallo- stable, Stall sb."^ The forms appear to 
be due to confusion of the ending with the ppL 
suffix -ANT (cf. gallande, gallante Gallon) ; ihc 
infinence which produced the 7 forms is obscure.] 
1 . A male horse not castrated, an entire horse, 


esp. one kept for the purpose of serving mares. 

o. 238O WvCLiF Ecel. xxxiii. 6 An hors a staloun, so and a 
frend a scomcre, neijeth vundur ech sittynge aboue. Ibid. 
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Jer. V. 8 Thei be maad horsis, and stalouns, louyens to 
wymmcn. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 280 13ot asacockamonc 
the HcnncSy Or as a Stalon in the Fcnnes. Which goth 
amonges al the Slod. C1440 Pallad. on Huso. iv. 799 Fed 
stalons faat goth now to gentyl marts. /Sid. 802 Let cucry 
stolon haueasheisabul. 14.. Horn, in Wr.-Wfllcker 697/^0 
Hicemissarius^ a stalan. 1530 Palscr. 275/1 Stalumc horse, 
haras, 2537 Darcy in Lett. Stt/pross. MonasUrUs (Camden) 
15B For Sburiy the breed of Gervaycs ITor horses was the tryed 
breed in the northe, the Stallones, and mares well ssoortyd. 

P. 2519 Hokmam 176, 1 wyllnolsyllcmystalant. 2530 
Palscr. 275/x Stallant a horse, haras, 2541 Act 33 Hen. 
Vlltt c. 5 Nobles.. hauing parked, should kepe marcs, and 
finde staulandes for breed and encre.'ise of horses. 2592 Tj jime 
Ten Eng". Lepers 1 3, In the desire of uncleane lust, they are 
become like unto stailandcs. 

y. £2440 Promp. Parv. ^Tifx Stalyone, hors, emissarius, 
2577 Gooce Heresbach's Hush. ni. (1586) 126 The stallion 
that you meane to haue for your race of modes, must be as 
fatre as you get. 1607 Tofsell Four./, Beasts 207 The 
Kin§ of Babilon..had eight hundreih Stalions which were 
admitted to couersixe thousand Mares. 1697DRVDEN Firg. 
Georg. Ill, 218 The Colt that for a Stallion is desir’d, By 
sure Pr^ges shows his generous Kind. 1774 Goldsm. 
Hat, Hist. (1776) II. 352 March, ..at which time the mares 
are given to the stallion. 2842 Loncf. Slave's Dream iv, 
At racb leap he could feel his scabbard of steel Smiting his 
stallion’s flank. ^ i86x Times 11 July, The first and highest 
legitimate vocation of a thorough*bred stallion is as a sire. 

b. trails/. Applied to a male dog or sheep with 
reference to its use for breeding. 

2802 Daniel Rjtr. Sports II. 490 Dash [a clogl.*had the 
misfortune to brpak his leg, and was sent to CoL T. who. . 
considered him in that stale a great acquisition as a stallion 
to breed from. 2B42 [see sialliond/reeaer in 5J. 

c. As the name of a plant (see quoL). 

2878 Britten & Holland PlanUn.^ Stallions {^Tts. W. 
Riding), or Stallions and Mares. ^Tts. (Wensleydale). 
Arum macuiaium, L. 

2 . Applied to a person, f a. A begetter. Ods. 
c 1305 Land Cokaygne 167 pe monke pat wol be stalun 
gode..He schal hab wipute danger .xii. wiucs cuche gerc. 
1622 Burton Anat. Mel, i. iL 1. vi. 85 When no choice is 
had, but still the eldest must marry, as so many stallions 
of the Race. 

f b. A man of lascivious life ; in later use, a 
woman's hired paramour. Obs. 

*SS3 tf. Gardiner's De Vera Obed. To Rdr. B j, (They] 
thinkc it more mete for wanton wagtaile weston to be 
turned out for a stalaunt,..than to vse ani kinde of commu* 
nication among worthi ladies. 2623 AfASSiNCER Dk. Milan 
IV. ii. He. that ateuerie stage keeps Ituerie Mistresses, The 
Stallion of the State 1 2676 Shaowxll Virtuoso iv, What 
are you, her Stallion, and her Bravo too? 2680 R. Mansell 
Narr, Popish Plot 99 Her Mistress had got an ill Repute, 
by keeping Willoughby for her Stallion. 2724 T. Luc<s 
Mem, Gamesters (ed. 2) 193 A Marchioness in Naples., 
kept him as her Stallion. 275^ Monitor No. 15. 129 It 
was a complaint in our wars with Holland, that our losses 
were owing to the stallions and bastards of lewd women, 
who had interest at court. 279^ Grose's Diet. Vulgar T, 
(cd. 3), Stallion^ a man kept by an old lady for secret ser- 
vices. 

+ 3 . A courtesan. Obs, 

[Perh. another word : cf. F. estalon (Coigr.)a decoy; also 
Stale sb.^ 4.] 

1^75 Laneham Let. (xS^i) 24 Then folloed the worshlpfull 
Bride,.. But a stale stallion.. God wot, and an il smelling, 
war she. 1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 11. 102 b, Willing her 
..to abandon chastity for the time, making hirselfe a com- 
mon stalant for all that would come. Ibid, zoj, 2604 
Shaks. Ham. ir. ii.6i6 (2nd Qo.) That 1. .Must like a whore 
vnpacke my hart with words, And fall a cursing like a very 
drabbe; a stalK’on, fie vppont, foh. [1603, ist Qo, reads 
a scalion. F/ read scullion.] 1635 Li/e Long Meg 0/ 
Westminster lii. (z8i6) 6 Marry Master Vicar, quoth Aleg, 
just flue shillings and three pence. Fiue shillings and 
three pence, quoth he; why I tell thee foule Stallion, I owe 
but three shillings and a penny, a 2670 Hacket Cent. 
Serm, {1675) 600 Doth the Adulterer look for impunity that 
he wall^ to his stallion by twilight ? 

4 . ? A stand for showing goods. 

(Possibly a distinct word, connected with Stall sh} or OF. 
estaler to display. But cf. Horse sb. 7.] 

2752 Genii, Mag, XXII. 348 Plate. The Porcelain Manu- 
factory at Worcester. 10. 0 ). The eight windows^ in two 
large chambers, in which the ware is placed on stallions. 

5 . allrib. and chiefly appositive, asstalHon 

ass, horse, hoitnd, i* p/it (fig.), steed ; objective, as 
stallion-breeder \ similative, as stallionHike adv.; 
‘Y stallion teeth, the eye-teeth of a horse. 

2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 538 It is most commodious 
and necessary to gelt such a *Stalion Asse to the procrea- 
tion of Mules- 2842 Bischoff Woollen Manu/. {1862) II. 
385 There are a great many tup or *stallion«brceders too 
ready to omit this essential ceremony of inspection. 2889 
T. T.Stoddaht Angling Songs 272 A merry fish on a stal- 
lion hair Tis a pleasant thing to lead On hlay*days. 1607 
TorsE-iA, Four/. Beasts 297 Therefore ifbehooueth that a 
*Stalion Horsse be not vnder three ye^es old when he 
couereth .a hlare. 2826 J. Cook Fox.kunting 10 A word now 
on the subject of *Stallion-hounds. 2904 J. A. Thomson 
Eighty 'Years Remin. II. 134 A hound show took place at 
Haddington in July, 1876. In the class for. .stallion hounds, 
Fife were first with ‘ Woodman*. 2605 Svlvester Du Bartas 
II. uL 1. Vocation 1155 Those, .*StalIon-like, after their 
beauties neigh'd. 2737 5L Green Spleen 347 Nor, hir d to 
praise with '•stallion pen, Serve the ear-lechery of *597 

Bp. Hall Sat.iv. L itz Some snout-fayre stripling. .Whom 
staked vp like to some *stallion-steed They keepe with r-gs 
and Oysters for the breed. 2607 Topsell Four/, BeasU 
285 It is a hard thing for a Horsse to haue a good mouth, 
except his 'stallion teeth bee pulled out, for when he is 
chafed or heated, he cannot be helde backe by his rider. 

i* StSi'Uionizef Obs, rare, [f. Stallion + 
•IZE.] To siallionize ii, to act the stallion. 


2694 Motoux Rahelais v, viiL 38 Don’t you [horses] 
Stallionue it sometimes here among your metal’d Fillies? 

Stallite (st^doit). [f. Stall sb.^ + -ite.] One 
who occupies a theatre-stall. 

2887 Sat, Rev. 18 June 866/2 A rush from the dress-circle 
down these stairs would meet the rush of stalliies. 
t Stall net, Obs, In 3 stalnett, 6 stalnette, 

7 Btale-net, stall nett. [Prob. f. Stall sb.^ ; cf. 
Stall-boat.] A stationary net laid across a river, 
esp. for sprat-fishing. 

2246 Charter Roll 31 Hen. HI. m. 13 in Cal. (1903)310 
(To fish in] hetun, dreynett, flodnett ct stalnett. 2552 
Huloet, Stalnette, semiplagium, 26x4 T. Gentlesian 
Englanas Way 19 These men. .do set forth stale-boates, 
amongst the sands in the Theames mouth, for to take 
sprats, with great stale-nets, with a great poake. a 2642 Sir 
W. Monson Naval Tracts vt.(i 704) 524/2 They are. .en- 
trapped by the Stale Nets, that use to take the Sprats. 2688 
Holme Armoury \\\. xxii. (Roxb.) 276/2 The Fourth. .is 
termed a S^l Nett; these are netts of great length and 
breadth which are generally layd cross a River. 

+ Stallon. Ohs, rare~^, £? Misspelling of 
Stolon.] A slip, scion. 

In the alleged earlier example from Palladius given in 
some Diets, for staton read scalon Scallion. 

1587 Harrison England 11. xix. (xx.] 210/2 in HoIInshed, 
Such a one (r* e. rose] was to be scene in Antwarpe 2585, . 
and I know who might have had a slip or stallon thereof, 
if he would haue ventured ten pounds. 

Stalloy (staloi*). [App. arbitrarily f. St(eel) 

+ Alloy.] (See quots.) 

2906 Daily Chrott. 8 Dec. |/5 The remarkable new steel 
alloy called ‘stalloy 2922 J. A- Fleming in Encyct. Brit. 
XXVII, 173/2 (The iron] must possess extremely small 
hysteresis loss, and s’ariotis trade names, such as * stalloy’, 

* fohys *, are in use to describe certain brands. 

Stallworthe, var. form of Stalwobth a. 
t Stalment. Obs, Also fitallment. [a. AF. 
estalleinent (Anglo-L. staUamenlutti), f. es taller 
Stall z/.l (sense 4): see-MENT. Cf. Estalliient.] 
The action of fixing terms of payment by instal- 
ments. Also, an instalment. | 

2484 in Lett. Rick, HI 4- Hen. VH (Rolls) I. 81 No per. | 
sone accomptablc, ne other parsone being in dette to the j 
king, [shallj have any respet, stalment, or favor in the said \ 
court. 1492 in Studer Uak Bk. SPhatnpton (1910) I. 153 j 
vtarg., Townes monye in the Coffers and no stallmentt 
butt by comon Assenite. 1550 Patent Rod 4 Edw. FI, v. j 
membr. 34 (Sir Philip Hobbyc and Sir Thomas Speake 1 
stand bound in the sum of 200 mks. for surety of pajinent of 
100 1. part of xiooL due] upon the stalment of the debts of 
the .said Sir Phillip, to be paid (at Michaelma.s). 2657 Howell 
Londinop. 371 He (the Kings Remembrancer) taketb the 
stallmenc of Debts, and entreth them.^ 2722 Strype 
Mem, 1 1. 1, xxxui. 277 All which the King now forgave him 
..acquitting.. him, ins heirs. -and divers others standing 
bound with him for xzool. due to the King for stalment of 
his debts. 

b.^. Apportionment. 

2582 >V. I. in RUJCs Farew.Milit, Pro/essionCX}yi,'N\\o 
seekes by Ladle fame to reape renoune, Must aske consent 
of worthie vertues grace: To her belonges the staulement 
of the croune. 

Stalon, obs. form of Stallion. 
tStalp. Sc. Obs.—^, [Cf. WFris. step trap, 
and Stamp j^.5] ? Some kind of trap. 

Acc.Ld. HighTreas.Scot.lll.i’ji Item, for bigging 
of the deir fald in Faukland, xviij s Item, for making of 
anestalpand the xm gmith to the 5amyD,..to sla foxes in 
the park of Faukland, vj s, xj d. 

Staltti(e, obs. forms of Stealth. 
tStaTtic, a. Obs. rarc~^. [ad, IoXq'L. stal- 
tic-us (Dn Cange), a. Gr. otoXtikos capable of 
contracting, f. (rroA.-, in sense to bring 

together, gather up, make to shrink.] Styptic. 

1748 tr. Vegetius' Distempers Horses 166^ The Wounds, 
may be thoroughly cured with Staltick Medicines. 
Stalume, obs. erron. form of Stallion. 
Stalwao^ (stg'lwai^ stJedwaJt), a. Now lite- 
rary. Forms : 4 stalouart, -wart, (stawlouart), 
stalawTt, 4-5 stallwart, 5 8 tal(l)uart, stalwert, 
4-6, 9 stalwart. [A 16th c. Sc. form of Stal- 
wobtH a., brought into Eng. use by ScotL] 

A. adj. 

L Of persons (fand animals) : Strongly and stoutly 
built, sturdy, robust. 

CZ450 Holland Hcnvlat 697 The Stork, stallwart and 
styth. c 1470 GoL 4 Gaw, 555 On stedb stalwart and strong. 
182s Erockctt N. C. Gloss., Stalvsart, stout, strong, hale. 
2837 L^khart.Sc<^// IV. vi. 1B9 A tall and stalwart bag- 
piper, 2856 Miss Mulock y.Hali/ax i. i What would I 
not hove given to hove been so stalwart and so tall. 

2 . Of inanimate things : Firmly made or estab- 
lished, strong. Now rare. 

2375 Barbour Bruce iii. 732 A lycht stalwart castell. 
Ibid, xiiL 14 With wapiu's stalwart of stall Thai dang on 
thame with all thar mycht. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 1236 
Tre work thai brjmt. .Wallis brak doun that stalwart war 
off stanys. 2508 Dunbar Tua tuariit wemen^^ He. .maid 
a stalwart staff to siiik him selfe doune. 

2858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrtils. II. 80 Its old walls, 
however, are stalwart enough to outlast another set of 
frescos, _ , . 

3 . Of persons, their attributes, etc. : Resolute, 
unbending, determined. Chiefly modern. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints L {Katherine) 695 Bad hxr be of 
stawlouart will. . 

2840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Black Mous^uetat/j ine ; 
form whose stalwart pride But yester-mom was by ins side, j 


STALWORTH. 

2903 ^^ORLEy Glads/ne I. 6g The duke made his stalwart 
declaration m the House of Lords against all parliamentarv 
reform. 2905 L. Clodd Animism § 17. 99 The stalwart 
opponents of superstition refused his request. 

tb. Of a fight: Stoutly contested, severe. Ois 

. 137s Barbour iJTOw i. 68 The Machabeys, That. . Faucht 
into mony stallwart stour, For to delyvir thair countre 
c 1420 WVKTOUN Cn>,:. vm. xxxiiL 5836 He fande bar hard 
lv.r. stalwart] barganynge. 1513 Douglas ^nets x. v. 164 
The tyme of batale reddy is at hand, Quhar strenth beis 
schawyn in stalwart stowr to stand. 

4 u Valiant in fight, brave, courageous, 

^*37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxtx.iPlacidas) 250 For-Jjimonhu, 
as^alawrt knycht, to resist hym mak h® bawn. ^2470 Got. 
4 Ga:v, 353 Wondir staluart and strung, to striue in ane 
Stour. ?n:25So Freiris Berwik 507 in Dunbar's Poems 
II. 302 Sumihing effrayit, thocht stalwart was his hart. 

2810 Scott Lady o/ L. i. xxviii, Whose stalwart arm 
might brook to wield A blade like this in battle-field. 2859 
Tennyson Vivien 332 But afterwards He made a stalivurt 
knight. 

1 5. Of a storm, weather : Violent, tempestuous, 
2528 Lyndesay Dreme 80 With stalwart stormes hir sweit- 
wes suprisit. 2827 Ten.nant Papistry Stonn'd vl 187 
Siccan stalwart weather. 

6. Comb. 

2848 B. D. Walsh Aristoph,, Knis. iv. i, The stalwart- 
fathered goddess. 2872 Palcrave Z,^r. Poems sx R^.fac^ 
and stalwart.fashioned Point-blank they came on their foes, 
j B. sb. 

L A strong and valiant man, 

1 Now only as nonce-use, after 2. 

CZ470 Col. 4 Gaw. 642 Thair wes na staluart vTistonait, so 
sleme wes the stound. Ibid. 767 Thair with the stalwartis 
in Stour can stoiin and stynt. xZgx' Academy 2 Jan. 7/2 
Emin’s *stalwarts’..proving to be for the most part brutal 
ruffians and abject cravens m the presence of danger. 

2. A sturdy uncompromising partisan; esp. as a 
political designation. 

In U.S. politics 1877 and subsequently, an extremist of 
the Republican party, 

2882 Nation (S.'s.) XXXII. 415 The epithet ‘Stalwart’ 
as applied to a clap of politicians was first used by Jlr. 
Blaine in 1877 to designate those Republicans who were un- 
willing to give up hostility and distrust of the South as 
a political motive, 2890 Times ii July 0/3 The ‘ st^warts * 
01 the Radical party, supported the resolution. 

attrib. 2888 Bryce Amer. Coiunrw. ii. xlvi. II. 203 The 
‘Stalwart’ and ‘_HaIf-breed ’ sections of the Republican 
party, 2907 National Church 25 Oct. 262/1 The ‘ stalwart ’ 
section of militant Dissent. 

b. One who is disposed to take an uncompro- 
mising position with regard to political, religious, 
and social questions in general; a * doctrinaire ^ 
rare. 

2899 Patten Developm.^ Engl. Thought x. 27, I shall call 
them stalwarts from^tbeir love of doctrines, dogmas, and 
creeds, and from their inclination to subordinate policy to 
principle. Ibid. 28 S^lworts are always impressed by ideals 
that are clear and simple, by principles that are bold and 
definite, by creeds that are rigid and exact, and by platforms 
that are plain and unmistakable. 

Stalwartism (stpdwartiz’m). [f. Stalwabt 
+ -isM.j The principles or policy of the * stal- 
warts'; the disposition characteristic of a ‘stalwart' 
(see Stalwart sb. 2, 2 b). 

1879 Nation (N. Y.) 27 Nov. 355 ((>nL) Stalwarthm. 2899 
Patten Devehpm. Engl, Thought i* 29 In the eighteenth 
century, stalwartism became a political force through the 
democratic ideals which developed in harmony with frugal 
ideas. 

Stalwairfcize (stg'lwartaiz),^. nonce-word. [f. 
Stal'\vakt + -ize.] trails. To turn (a political 
party) into ‘ stalwarts * (see Stalwart sb. 2), 

1882 N. Y. Tribune 12 Apr., An attempt is being made. . 
to fatal wartize the Republican party, ..to convert ite majority 
against its will from Garfield to Stalwart Republicanism. 
StaTwarttyi Now rare. [f. Stalwart <t, 

+ -LY 2,] Jn a stalwart manner, strongly, bravely. 
2375 Barbour Bruce it. 66 (The king] swour In Ire, full 
stalvvartly, TTiat he suld drawyn and hangit be. CZ400 
Destr. Troy 6S73 [en gird in be grekys with a grete wyll, 
Restorer be stithe fight slalwertly^n. ciyjsEan/ CoH^ar 
32 His steid aganis the siorme staluarllie straid. 1887 in 
Cassells Eneycl. Diet . ; and in later Diets. 

Stalwaxtsiess (stg*h\’3itnes). rare. [f. Stal- 
wart tz.-h-NESS.] The quality or condition of 
being stalwart ; robustness, strength. 

2859 GEa Eliot Adam Bede i. i, In his tall stalwartness 
Adam Bede was a Saxon. 2888 Aihenxunt 14 Jan. 57/1 
The glossy^ well-filled skin of the cart-horse, his stalwart* 
ness and vigour. 

StaTworth.* a.zndsb. Obs. arch. Forms: 
o, I stelwier'Se, -wyi’Ke, 2 stele-, 5 stealewui^e ; 

3 stalwaxpe, 5— warth ; 3 stalewux^fe ; $-4 
stalwrthe ; 3-5 stalworpe, 4-6 -■worthe, (5 
staloworth), 6 stalwoorth ; 4-5 stallworthe, 
stalwTirpe, --wurthe, (5 stalwort), 4-/, 9 , 

stalworth. 0 . 3-5 stalword(e. y- 3 -n 
warde, 3 stalewarde, 4, 6, S Sc, 
also Stalwart ^z.) 5, 3 staSIelw^rtie. lUi^stxt- 
■wierSe, f. sixl place + wierde \\ 

The length of the vowel in the fheT^rte^ 

juthenticatvd itonntil. 

OTMeS w!th1h= s^onjuious ^■Yt’"pr^n7s''rranSSc'. 
w 4;???Aoundtttiou (SVC Staudle M bvins considered 



STALWOBTHHEAD, 
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STAMIN, 


parallel with that of mil speech to the synonymous ms^el. 
The 13th c. form siaZclwurtty occurring only once (see 3 6) 
strongly confirms this view. 

The early ME. forms with medial sielc-^ steale-^ siale- 
zvur-l^e are difficult to account for.] 

A. ac/j\ 

+ 1. (OE.) Of things: Serviceable. Ods. 

O. E, Chron. an. 896, fja [scipu] he h^cr stffilwyrSe wjeron 
binnan Lunden b^jri^ [hie] sebrohton. c^^ ^Elfred C 7r^- 
gorys Past, C.xvii. (1871)115 Se 8eseornliceconn ongietan 
Bzet he of him gadri^e Sat him slaelwierSe sie [L. quod 
adjuvat\, a xooo jElfreds Blooms in Cockayne Slirine 
(1864) 192 He syfS..gooda gifa on hissa wurlda heah hi eca 
ne sien hi beo8 )>eah staelwyrSa hwile we on on hisse 
wurlde beoS. 

2. Of persons, and animals ; Strongly and stoutly 
built, sturdy, robust. 

o. CX17S Lamb. Horn. 25 He. .henchet ic em hal and fere 
and strong and stelewur^e get ic mei longe Hbben and alle 
•mine sunne timliche ibeten. trijgo Will, Palerne 1950 Alle 
on stahvorth stedes stoutliche i*horsed. 13.. Gaw. Gr, 
Kni. 846, On stal-worth schonkei. 1387 Trevisa Iligdcn 
(Rolls) I. 263 perfore pey hauep stalworhe children and 
■stronge. 1494 Fabvan Chron, v. Ixxii. (i8ri) 50 Nlaximian 
..was stal worth and mighty of his handes. 1565 Golding 
Ovid's Met, I. (1593) 25 A staleworth stripling strong and 
stout. x6oo Fairfax Tasso vil xxvii, His stalworth steed 
the champion stout bestroad. 

X847 Loncf. Evang, i. i. 4^ Stalworth and stately in form 
was the man of seventy winters. 1864 Le Fanu Uncle 
Silas I. XV, j68 The stalworth lady. 1890 D. C. Murray 
yohn Vale xxiv, We’re a pretty stalworth set o* people, 

?37 S Barbour Bruce xviu. 310 Apon a stalward horss 
he raid. 


3. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Brave, coura- 
geous, valiant, mighty. 

а, a 1225 yuliana 44 peo like pat beo3 stalewurffe 
Bodl. stealewurSe], a 1225 Leg. Knih. 702 A slalewurSe 
de3. cj^oo Havclok 25 He was he stalworpeste man at nede, 
pat may riden on ani stede. X303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 
0833 pat blessyng.,makeh vs stalwurhe yn batiyle whan 
pe fende wyl %’s asayle. C1400 Rule Si, Benet (Verse) 276 
For god makes h^^tn so mekli of mayne And stalworth to 
stand liim (he deuel] a*gayne. cs^ooDesir, VVvj'365 Mony 
stalworth in stoure. 1577 Holinskcd Mist, Eug. I. 286/1 
Harolde aunswered, that they were not Priestes, but stal- 
woorth and hardie Souldiours. n 1650 Turke <5- Goivin 25 
in Percy Pol, MS. (1867) I. 91 Giue thou be neuer soc staU 
worth of hand I shall bring thee to the ground. 

x8o8 Scott Marm. i. He was a stalworth knight, and 
keen. 1833 Rock Clu Fathers t, ix. (1903) III. 251 Eng- 
land's most stalworth knights. 

0 . X297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 3960 Pe kni^tes h® stalwordore 
& h® beiere in hor dede, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 
XV. Ixxxvi. (149s) 522 The men. .ben stalword men, stronge 
werryours and fyers. <1x400-50 IVars Alex, 3937 pa foule 
Backes, Als store & as stalword as hire sedlll dowis. 

y, aizz$ Anereti P. 272 Hwon hit unstrenc3e8, pet 
schulde beon monlich & stalcwarde & kene Ine treowe bi- 
leaue. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 428 Vor godes loue stalwarde 
men armlep 30W \'aste. 1375 Barcoor Bruce xvi. 256 Till 
withstand Men that thame soucht vith stalvard hand^. 2595 
J. Davidson in C. Rogers Three Sc, Reform. (1874) 104 
John Knox that valyant Conqueror, That stood in many 
staUvard Stour, ■ D. Graham / f/r/. Rebell, iti. Writ, 

2883 I. X09 ITiat stalward Duke. 

б, a 2225 Ancr. A’. 272 (Cleop. MS.) Stat5elwur5e [cf. yj. 
f A = Stbong in various applications. Obs. 

0. <12300 Cursor M. 17342 pai ledd ioseph..To prisun in 
a stalworth bald, a 1340 Hampolc Ps, Vug pis wand. .stal. 
worth & lastand. 2340-70 Alisattnder 1230 pat stalworthe 
sted [Constantinople]. CZ400 tr. Secreta Secret. ^ Got'. 
Lo'-dsk. 68 Whanne a stomake >*s hoot, stalworthe, and 
good. 

. y. *37S Barcour Bruce x. 491 Douglass the castell sesit 
all, At than wesclosit vith stalward vail, c 2750 D. Graham 
Hist, Rebell. ix. Writ. 1883 I. 158 Spey. .That rapid river 
and stalward stream, 

tB. sb. A Strong and valiant man. Ohs. 

23.. Gaw.ffGr. Knt. 1659 WythslIIIestollen countenance 
hat stalworth to plese. ?/zi5oo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 
•II. 41 Suche a stalwarde before me never stood So stowte 
and stearne is he. 

tSta*lwortliliea«d. Ohs. In 3 stalwardhede. 
[f, Stalwoutu a, + -HEAD.] StaUvartncss, courage. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4337 Po hii to h® king come & s.se- 
wede hor stalwardhede. Ibid. 5548. Ibid. 5937. 

t Sta'lwortlily, adv. Obs. [ + -lt 2.] 

1. Scootly, strongly, etc. 

exsoo Ormin 5520 To fihhtenn stallwurrli^ Onn^sn h® 
flashess lusstess. a 1340 Hampole Ps. xxvi. 12 With h® 
%vbilke i criyd till h® stalworthly. 112400-50 IVars Alex. 
1149 It %vas. .sa Strang & stalworthly wallid. <;x44o J'iorh 
Myst. XXX. 85 Scho may staklr in h® strete But scho stal* 
%vorthely stande. 2508 Dunbar Tua mariit luemen 485 
Sum stalwardly steppis ben, with a stout curage. , 

2 . ? Misused (through association with Stale 
jA^) for: Clandestinely, secretly. 

The interpretation is not guile certain : the sense may be 
* rigorously *, ‘resolutely’ ( in the second quot. designed^' 
substituted for the ‘ secretly ' of the older texts), 
a 2300 Cursor M, 4310 Quen hon sei*; him husk to h®* hou 
do h® stall worthli to fleu C2375 Ibid. 2517 (Fairf.) He dide 
to-gedder samyn his men. .and stalworply \v.rr. Cott. dern- 
lik; G3tt. priutli] hemade ham bide, til agajme h® cuen-tide. 
CX5SO Bait. Otterburn vi. in Child Ballads III. 295/2,1 
rede we ryde to Newe Castell, So styll and stalworthlye. 

tSta-lwortliness. Obs. [f. Stalworth a. 
+ -SESS.] The quality of being ‘ stalworth 

Hampole Ps. xvii. 40 Ay waxand in staUvorthnes. 
138a WycLiF yey. xvi. jg Lord, my strength and my Atal- 
Avrthenesse. rr 4 xS Psng. Cong. Irel. (1896) 52 Geraud £: 
Alexander.. throgh kynd stalwardnesse hertly sm 5 'tten out 
to tne formest, & many' dydden to deth. 

t Sta'lworiiliy. o. Obs. [Altered from St.vl- 
WOBTH a. after Worthy <z.] = Stalworth a. 


c 1230 Gen. d- Ex. 864 Drc hundred men.. Alle slalwurdi 
and witter of fqi. c 1300 Havetok 24 Hauelok, A stalworthi 
man in a flok. ^1400 Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 71 
panne ys pe slomak mad .stalworthy to defye mete, c 1440 
Proni^. Parv. 472/1 Sto\f\wurtIty, idem quod stronge, 
infra. IVorld 4- Child 239, 1 am lorde bothe stal worthy 

and stoule. c 1322 Skelton H'hy not to Court t 346 A staf- 
worthy stryplyng. 

Hence tStaTworthily adv., +Sta'lwortlxiness. 

1387 Trf.visa Higden (Rolls) III. 289 Rijtwisnesse stal- 
worpynesse and temperure. Ibid. V, 331 To fijte stalworthi- 
liche in batayle. 

t Stam, sbX Obs. Also 4 stampne, stamyn(e. 
[ME. *stamne, a. ON. slamn stem, prow (also 
.applied to the poop) ; for the ulterior etymology 
see Stesi sb. Cf. Forestam.] The stem or 
prow of a ship. Also attrib. in siampneloker 
(? Looker si.i) 

1336-7 Acc. E.xch. K. yr. 19/31 m, 5 Et in vno ligno empto 
pro . I . Stampneloker. Ibid., In ij leopardis emptis..cum 
puturacione eorundem positis super. !es stampnes. 13., 
E. E. Aliit. P. B. 486 On stamyn ho stod. iamoohforte 
A 7 -th. 3659 [They] Standis styfle one the stamyne, steris 
one aftyre. Ibid. 3664 So stowttly- pe forsteme one pe stam 
hyttis. «S/3 Douglas AEneis vm. xii. 22 A crovne wyth 
stammy's sik as sebippis beris (L. te) 7 tpo 7 -a .tavali fulge.it 
rostraia coronal. 

Stam (strem), sb.^ dial. [Belongs to Stasi v. ; 
possibly cogn.w. OE. stanim adj., stammering : 
see Stajimer v.] A state of bewilderment. 

1638 tv. Lisle Heliodoms 11. 32 O. then in what a stam 
Was theeuisti, barb’rous, loue.sicke, angrie minde. That how 
to wreak Ids wrath could no way (inde. 1674 N. Fairfax 
B 7 ilk 4- Setv. 143 To bre.Tk off from this so great a stamme 
to the mind, a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia. 

Stam (sttem), sb.^ dial. Also stom, staum, 
[Related to Stem sbi\ A stem or stalk ; a trunk 
or stump of a tree. 

1839 SmG. C. Lewis Here/. Gloss., Sia 7 n, or ^fmi/.astem. 
1854 Miss Baker Korthasnpt. Gloss., The bean staums run 
in my hand. 1892 *Sos* of the Maeshfa ' IVitlitn Hour 
0/ Lo/id. xi. 209 No moss grows on their trunks, or ‘ stams *, 
.as they are generally called in woodland dialect. 

b. altrib. stam-wood, the roots of trees re- 
moved from the earth. 

i68z Worlidge Syst. Agric. (ed. 3I 332 Sta/nrvood, the 
Roots of Trees grubbed up. 1831 Sternberg Dial. North- 
ampt. 104. 

Stam (sttem), ». rf/a/. [See Stam jA2J irons. 
To astonish ; to overcome with amazement. 

Hence Sta’mming///. a., fine, excellent ; Sta'm- 
nvingly adv., extremely, excellently. 

1378 In Prn^'se rare beauty in T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery 
H liij, They with their Muses could not Iiaue pronounst the 
fame, Of U. falre Dame, lo, a staming stock, the cheefe of 
natures frame, a 2800 Peccf. Snppt. Grose, Sta 7 ir'd, amazed, 
Norf. and SufF. 2814 in Gly'de Nesu Suffolk Garl. (1B66) 
27t Howstammin cow’d 'tis now-a-days. Ibid,, We’re all 
stammenly set up about that there corn hill, a 1S25 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia s. V. Stam, It is a slamming story indeed 1 
2893 in Cozens-Hardy' Broad Nor/. 7 Her wise husband 
would perhaps be stammed that she should be so careless. 

Stamber, obs. form of Stammer. 

(1 Stam-book. Obs. rare—^. [ad. G. siatnin- 
bitch, orig. a family register, f. stamm Stem sb. -k 
bitch Book sb.'] A memorandum book. 

2662 Gerbier Princ. 10 The Germane Travellers, .did put 
in their Stam-books the Dimensions of. .the Amphitheaters, 

Stambonline (sttembKlPn), a. and sb. (Also 
Stamboline, Stamboulina.) [f. Stamboiil, 
Turkish name of Constantinople -f -IKE.] a. adj. 
(with capital.) Of or pertaining to Stamboul. 
b. sb. A long frock-coat worn by’Tnrkish officials. 

i8n Byron Ch. Har. ii. App. D ii. note. Any of IiU Stam- 
boliiie acquaintance. 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 358/2 The ordi- 
nary Turkish or Stamboulina dres^ 1886 Patt Mall Gas. 
22 SepL 13/2 'Hie gentry, dressed in coloured slamhoulines 
or black caftans and fez, occupied^ the piL 1900 Harpers 
Mag. Jaa. 254 The stambonline., is a queer single-breasted 
frock-coat, designed for all slate occasions. 

■p Sta'mbnck. Obs. rare~^. [a. F. stamhouc 
{staiiboiiipiie, Cotgr.), ad. G. steiiibock, f. stein Stone 
sb. -k bock Buck ji.l] A wild goat. 

2391 Florio 2nd Ernsts 243 IVbat matter is it for him then 
to bee a fioate, or a stambuck lit. stainbecco], a kid or a 
chamoise. 2694 Motteux yfo^r/n/r iv. xxxii, He. -caught 
there . , Stamhoucs [ Fr, Stnniboucgs]. 

Stamsle, -ell: seeSTAMMELk 

Stamen (sta-men). PI. stamens ; also (now 
rarely') stamina (stci-minal. [a. L. stamen, 
neut. (pi. stamina) ‘the warp in the upright loom 
of the ancients ’ (L. & Sh.), a thread of the warp, 
a thread or fibre in general, also (Pliny) applied 
to the stamens of the lily ; corresponding formally 
to Gr. arrnstou masc. warp, ar^fia neut., some part 
of a plant (Hesychius), Goth, stoma wk. masc., 
S\iT. stkaman station, place, also strength Indo- 
germanic *st{Ii)amon-, -en-, f. ^st(Ji)d- to Stand. 
Cf. It. stame, F. diamine (1690 in Hatz.-Darm. ; , 
repr. L. pi. stamina), Sp. estambre, Pg. eslame.] 

II L The warp of a textile fabric. Also iransj. 
Ohs. rare. 

2650 Fuller Pisgak 21. at. L 290 As in a sveb, the stamen, 
or Warp, is fast fixed, through which the woofe is cast, or 
woven. 2682 Greav Musaeutn l, 5 2. t. 6 Those Avhitest Fibers 
which . .make the stamen or tvarp of every Muscule. 


f2. a. The thread spun by the Fates at a 
person’s birth, on the length of which the duration 
of bis life was supposed to depend. Hence, in 
popular physiology, the measure of vital impulse 
or capacity which it was supposed that each person 
possessed at birth, and on which the length of his 
life, unless cut short by violence or disease, was 
supposed to depend, b. The supposed germinal 
principle or impulse in whicli the future charac- 
teristics of any nascent existence are implicit, c. 
The fundamental or essential element ot a thine. 
Obs, Cf. Stamina. 

a. 2702 C. WoLLEY yrnl. New York (i860) 26 A person 
seemingly of a weakly Stamen and a valetudinary (Jonsti. 
tution. 2709 Taller No. 15 ? i All, who enter into human 
hfe^ have a certain date or Stamen given to their being, 
which they only who die of ape may be said to have arrived 
at. a 274s J. Richardson Note on Milton's Lycidas 75 Of 
the three fatal sisters the first prepar’d the flax upon the 
distaff, the stamen of human life. 2753 L. M. Accoiiifl. 
IVoman 1, 246 Bad example hath not less influence upon 
education than a bad stamen upon the constitution. 

b. 27x8 Chamberlayne Relig, Philos. I, xvi. | 9. 306 
All the^Great Naturalists,. have been convinced, .that the 
Beginning of all Creatures consist in a Stamen. 2725 j, 
Reynolds View Death 26 note^ Some suppose, that the 
soul lakes away with it, the animal spirits, as the stamen, 
or ground of the vehicle, it is to assume. 

c. 2758 Borlase Nat, Hist. Cornw, 61 Earth is the 
general ffiod and stamen of all bodies. 2794 R. J. Suuvan 
Vinv Nat. I. 305 Philosophers. .looked upon water as the 
elemental matter, or stamen of all things. 

3 . Bot, The male or fertilizing organ of a flower- 
ing plant, consisting of two parts, the anther ^ which 
is a double-celled sac containing the pollen, and the 
filament^ a slender footstalk supporting the anther. 

Although the L. stamen was applied by Pliny to the 
stamens of the lily, the technical use of the word in botany 
I app. began with opigeliits (Adiiaan van den Spieghcl, died 
1625), who defines stamina as ‘ partes oblonga? tenues veluti 
' capillamenta..qua: stylum (partem similiter oblongnm sed 
paulo crassioreni)..ambiunt ‘ {Isagoge in Rem HcrOanntn, 
ed. 2633, J. vi, p. 37), 

a, sing. 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. it. vi. 170 [Parts of the flower.] 
Stamen, tuft. 2764 Berkenhout Claris Augl. Bot, s.v,, Each 
Statneu consists of two distinct parts, viz. the Filamenittm, 
and the Anthera. 2845 Lindlev Sch. Bot. i. (2858) 25 The 
Stamen is one of the parts which stand next the corolla in 
the inside. 

/S. plural stamina, 

2668 [see Stamineous a,] 1683 Ray CotT, (1848) 131 A 
thrum of small flowers, which are vulgarly mistaken for 
stamina. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, i. iv, (1765) xo The 
Stamina are the Alale Part of the Flower. 2858 Bright- 
well Life Linnseus 25 A close examination of the stamina 
and pistils. 2879 J. Grant in Cassells Teckn, Educ. IV. 
95/x He.«showen that thej/<2;;«««,ordusl-lhreads, were the 
male, .parts of the plants. 

7* plural statnem, 

1785 Martvn tr, Rousseau's Bot, i. 25 Between the pistil 
and tbecorol [of a Lily] you find six other bodies.. called 
tlie Stamens. 1807 J, K. S.Mirii Phys, Bot, 470 Class 21. 
Monoccia. Stamens and Pistils in separate flowers, but 
both growing on the same individual plant. 287s Bennett 
& Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 791 The stamens of Berljeris..losc 
their irritability in vacuo, 

b. Comb. 

2822 S. F, Gray 259Gynophore...Slameii- 

bearing, ..supporting the stamens also. 2829 T. Castle 
Introd, Bot, 270 The barren orslanien-bearing flowers. 1B77 
H uxLLY & ARTiN Elcut, Btol, 84 The union of the filaments 
for three-fourths of their length to form the .stamen-tube,^ 

Stamenod (st/i*mend), a, [f. Stamen t -ed 
H aving stamens. (In recent Diels.) 

[1840 Florist's yml, (1846) 1. 124 All the florist’s geraniums 
are pelargoniums having se\[en stamened flowers.] 

Stamenlferous, variant of Staminifeuous, 
d* Sta'min. Obs. Forms; 3-7 stamin, 4-5 
stamyn, 5-6 stamyne, 6 -yng, 6-7 en, 7-S 
stamine, 6-7 stammyne, 6-7 Sc. 8tem(m)yng, 
-ing, stemnyn, 7 Sc. steimming. See also Ksta- 
miNjEtaminEjTamik. [EarlyME.j/a/«/«( = Anglo* 
Latin slamintm) a. OF. estamin (not in Godef, 
before 1 6 th c.) , parallel wi th est amine ( 1 2 th c. ; hence 
mod.F. ctamine\ app. a derivative (W'ith suffix -zV, 
‘inc) of eslame L. stamina pL, warp threads (see 
Stajien). The other Rom. langs. have in the same 
sense a cognate word of differing formation : Pr., 
Pg. estamenhay Sp, estainena. Cat. estamenya L. 
stdminea fern. oisldmz 7 teussi^}.t Stamen. 

Med. I,, had siaminca., -etim, stamen, a rough 
woollen undergarment worn by monks.] 

1 . a. A coarse cloth of worsted ; in earliest use 
usually an under garment made of this worn by 
ascetics. Cf. Stammel^^ i. 

aiTzs Ancren R. 418 Stamin habbe hwosc %vule. r t*?® 
Beket 2204 in S. Eng. Leg, I. 169 [Beket wore] Monekene 
Abite with Inne..bohe Covele and stamin. 2385 Chaucer 
L. G. W, 2360 She hadde I-wouyn In a stam)’n 
How she was brought from Athenys in a Barge. ct 3 ^ 

— Pars. T, 1052 In werynce of hejTcs or of siamyn. or 01 
baubergeons on hire naked flessh. 1387 Trevisa Iligden 
(Rolls) VII. 307 pey were)? nevere lynnen clooR noper 
stamyn [L. stamine), but k® heer next k® flesche. ///«. 401 
pci schal were no.,wollen Jiat is smal and sofie as stam>m 
[ L. subtile quale est stamin tan), c 1425 Si, Mary of Oignies 
I. XL in Anglia 147 She V5^ not next hir flesche 

a lynnen sniok, but an hardc sakke, l-at is callid m opca 
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timge stamvne. 1483 Caxton* Golden Le^. 432 b/a He., 
ware for a shyrle a s,lamyn or streyner clothe. 

b. In later use, a kind of woollen of worsted 
cloth, for outer ganucnts, curtains, etc. for which 
Norfolk was formerly noted ; « Tamin, Tamsiy. 

ci^Q Prontf>. paii\ AT^fi Stamyn, clothe, stamina, 
1493 Will in Cullum Hmvsted (1784) 1x8 My p.ayer of 
stamjTis. 1495 Act 11 Hen, P//, c. xi § 2 Ther shuld no 
man take upon hyin to shere Worstedcs, called ten >XTdes 
Siamyns ne any other Worstedes. 1496-7 Act 12 Hen. P/f, 
c. t The due occupacton of makyng of Worsiedys Saycs 
and Stamyns. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. K///, c. 5 § 2 Any 
worstedes stamens or sayes, ^ 1555 Acc, Ld, High Treas, 
Scot. yi. 246 Ane pair of hois, vj quarieris quhite sieming. 
1540 in A rc/iTologia XLVI. 216 For .stam3'n & ihred & 
gerdels vd.ob. 1579 Extracts linrgh Rec. Ediu.{,\%T2) IV. 
117 Thre elnes of blak inglis stemyng to be thair hois. 1585 
T. Washington ir. Nicholay's Pay. 11. xxi. 58 b, Heo hath 
well soaped and rubbed your bodie. .>vyth a purse of Stam- 
min, or Chamblcl. 1594 Klundevil Exert, v. iv. {1636) 539 
The Merchandixes sent from England.. are these, broad 
Clothes, Careyes, Stamines. 1603 Reg, Privy Council Scot, 
520 Fusteanis, stemingis, grogranis and other kj'nde of stufie. 
1621 Sc, Acts Jas. PI 1x8x6) IV. 665/2 All Cloath stemming 
stuffes and Stokkingis maid in said burgh. 1657 Howell 
Londinop. 60 Woollsteads, Jaycs, Stamxns, 1708 Eond. Caz, 
No. 4482/4 For Sale..,.. 50 Pieces of Nonvich Crapes, .it 
Pieces of Stamines. 1775 Ash, Stamen, Siamin (obsolete) 
[wrongly explained]. [18x8 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets.] 
attrib, 1^5 Dk. Norfolk in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 111. 1. 
379 The living of thelm of the Citie (of Norwich] was moste 
worsted and stamen making. 1553 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 77 My blew stamyng jacket. 1570 Satir, Poems 
Re/onn. xxviii. 69 My Stemming Sark & Rokket was j 
[aid doun. 1574 /’m'j* Cx»nw«/6'c<»/. II. 374 Ane hors t 

laid of Inglis steming clayth. ^ 1580 Aberdeen Reg, (X848) [ 
II. 36 Thrie pair of steming breikis, ane blak, ane gray, ane 
browne. 1^5 Chapman etc. Eastward Hoe i. A 4, Your j 
Stamen pcticoate with two guardes. 1624 in Archxotogia 
XLVIII. 144 A whole peece of 35 j-ardes .and a hatfe of 
stamin Carsey for a bed. 1664 in Maitl. Club Miscelt. (1640) 
II. 509, 2 steming pctticoatis, 

2. Used to render F. dtaminey a strainer. 

1725 Bradley*s Earn. Diet. s. v. B/anc-manger, You must 
pour it into a Stamine or thick Linnen>cloth. 

stamina (stx'mina). [a. L. stamina, pi. of 
stamen : see Stamen a. For stamina = stamens 
{Bot.) see Stamen 3 . ! 

The senses explained below arise partly by direct meta. j 
phor from the original Latin sense ‘ warp of cloth *, and 
partly from the frequent classical apnlication of the word ! 
to the threads spun by the Fates (see Stamen 2 a). In some ' 
examples the two notions appear to be blended] j 

1 1. (As plural^ The native or original (as dis- ; 
tinguished from the adventitious) dements and 
constitution of anything ; the nature, structure and 
qualities of an organism, as existing potentially in 
its nascent state; the rudiments or germs from 
which living beings or their organs are developed. 

a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 294 The greater and more 
comprehensive Rudiments and Stamina are laid.. before 
the lesser and derivative parts are formed and compleated; 
as we shall have occasion to observe when we come to con. 
aider the processus generationxs of Man and Brutes. 1684 
T. Burnet Tk. Earth i. loi Others have thought that the 
long lives of those men of the old world proceeded from the 
strength of their stamina, or first principles of their bodies. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. v. 20 They must have had some 
rude kind of Organical Bodies, some Stamina of Life, 
though never soclumsj'. 17x8 Chamoerlayne Relig, Philos, 

I. XVI. § 10. 30S In almost all kinds of Plants and Living 
Creatures, .the former have their Origin in a Seed, and the 
latter in Stamina, 1741 A, Monro A fiat. (ed. 3) 156 Dif. 
ferent Stamina or Rudiments of Teeth are to be observed. 
1768 Sterne (1775) I. 68 Every third man a 

pigmy ! — from the firet rudiments and stamina of their exis. 
lence. never meant to grow higher. 1772 Fletcher Appeal 
Wks. 1795 I. 14 Original sin.. is as old as the first stamina 
of our frame. 1774 Cooper in Phil. Trans. LXV. 320 It., 
probabb' has its existence. . originating, . . in the first stamina 
of the embryo. i8ox Med. yrnl, V. 568 The stamina of the 
teeth. .are situated in the alveoIL 
•f b. transf. andy^. Obs. 
x^x Baxter Nat. Ch. Pref. A 2, They may yet become 
fhe Agents and stamina of a happy concordant Reforma- 
tion. 17*4 Waterland Athan. Creed xi. 138 Some few of 
the main Stamina, or chief Lines, were taken care of from 
the first, and made up the first Creeds: particularly the 
Doctrine of the Trinity briefly hinted. 1741 \Yabdurtom 
Div. Legat. II. 530 Job’s whole dramatic life lies here in 
its Stamina, 1752 Fielding Amelia xx. y, I am convinced 
there are good Stamina in the Nature of this very Man. 
*779 Johnson in Boswell (1791) II. 300 Pope may have had 
from Bolingbroke the philosopbick stamina of his Essay. 
*795 Burke Reg. Peace iv. (X892) ^33 Eninity to us..Ls 
WTOUght into the very stamina of its constitution. 1798 
Monthly Mag. June 430 One [charity].. whose growth, 
from its god-like stamina, has been gigantic... This is Uie 
orphan-house. x8i6 SPoHing Mag. XLVII. 295 In this 
group we do not see any thing very good, except certain 
bints, happy passages, and the stamina of possibly bet^r 
pictures. i8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 238 He had the 
stamina of a good writer as %vell as sound thinker, 

t c. humorously* Obs, 

. 1824 Lamb Elia Ser. ii, Capt. yaekson, A bare scrag., 
carving could not lessen, nor helping diminish it — the 
stamina were left — the elemental bone still flourished. 
i*2. (As plural', rarely as siug^ The congenital 
vital capacities pf a person or animal, on which 
(other things being equal) the duration of life was 
supposed to depend ; natural constitution as affect- 
ing the duration of life or the power of resisting 
debilitating influences. Obs. 

In 1665 Dr. R. NVilIb, ■being called to consult for one of . 
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Ins (the Duke of York’s] sons, gave his opinion in these 
words, mala stamina vitx, which gave such offence, that 
he was nc»*cr called for afterwards* (Bp. Burnet, Hist. Oton 
Time, cd. 1823 1. ir. 228). Cf. the following 
1542 LtxKAxi Httcnieu Avb, Atropos has illt laudesinuidit 
acerba, Jnfestaque manu vitalia stamina ruph. 

X701 C. Wolley yml. Plew Vorh {i860) 60 Such as have 
the n.Ttural Stamina of a consumptive propagation in them. 
1771 Foote Maido/ Bath iii. Wks, 1799 11. 230 Men have 
survived many yeare such disproportionate marriages as 
these. . . But then their stamina must be prodigiously strong. 
1782 H. \yALTOLE Let, C*tess Ossory ti July, Though the 
relapse will ^ much more dangerous^ to Mr. Fox thaato 
Mr. Fitrpalrick, whose stamina are of stouter te.xture. 1791 
Boswell yohttson an. 1770, I. 344 He said.. it was the bad 
stamina of (he mind, which, like those of the body, were 
never rectified, x8o6 Med. yml, XV. 102 Persons with 
strong, .constitutions. .are much more slowly acted upon 
by medicine than those with weakly constitutions., .Thb 
patierit being of the former stamina, m&y [etc.]. 1823 Gil- 
lies Aristotle's Rhet. i. v. xBo If the stamina are not sound, 
disease will soon ensue. 

i*b. irons/. anA/ig, Obs. 

177s A, Burnaby TVajL 91 The northern colonies are of 
a stronger stamina.^ 1812 Ann. Reg., Gen. Hist. 107 Ex- 
pressing his conviction that the stamina of the nation were 
still unimpaired. x8x6 J. Scott Pis. Paris (ed. 5) p. xxv, 
Here thrive, ^yond parallel, by means solely of the popular 
stamina, institutions for. .improving the condition of man- 
kind. 1862 MERiVALn/?<»///..£‘w^.Ixvni.(xB65)VIII.359The 
stamina of ancient life were healthier and stronger* 

3. (Orig. as plural ; now chiefly as singP) Vigour 
of bodily constitution ; power of sustaining fatigue 
or privation, of recovery from illness, and of resis- 
tance to debilitating influences ; staying power, 

1726 Sxvti^ Let. Sheridan 27 July Wks. 1841 II. 588/1, 

I indeed think her stamina could not last much longer when 
I saw she could take iio nourishment. X777 Sheridan 5 ‘c/;, 
Scandal 1. x, Who avoid the least breath of air, and supply 
their want of stamina by care and circumspection. x8x8 
Byron yuan 1. cxxv,Some old lady or gentleman. .Who’ve 
made'us youth* watt. .For an estate, .Still breaking but 
with stamina so steady That all the Israelites are fit to mob 
its Next owner for their-. post-obits. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge viti, Why, Sir Oliver, the man is exceedinglj'udnmg, 
..but his stamina is gone entirely. 1853 Robertson Scfmi, 
Ser. IV. xviii. (X876) los Tliose whose constitutions had less 
stamina than our own. 1865 Dickens Dr. l^larigold viii, 
Advising him to spend his legacy’ in getting up his stamina. 
x88o Coi.DORNE Hicks Pasha 181 Had he been possessed of 
less stamina and less vitality he must have succumbed. 
j88o W. a sy Racehorse in Training22$ Has he deteriorated 
in speed, sire, or stamina? 2884 Times 28 Apr. 4/2 Lord 
Falmouth’s horses seemed to possess more speed than 
stamina. 

b. irons/ and fig. In various applications : In- 
tellectual or moral robustness and vigour ; capacity 
for perseverance or endurance ; also (of things, in- 
stitutions, etc.) capacity for permanence. 

1803 Ediiu Rev. Jan. 452 Productions, which have scarcely 
stamina to subsist until their fruitful parent has furnished 
us with a new litter. xSj^ Alford in Li/e {1873) I have 
no stamina as yet of religious principle, x^ H. Stephens 
Sk, Farm III. 1230 l*be stamina of the soil. .is. .its power 
of endurance under any system of cropping. xB^ W. 
Collins \Pom, White, v. Gilmore iv. (1861) 221, I can't 
quarrel..! haven’t stamina enough. x86x T, A. 'rROLLOPE 
La Beata xix. II. 252 Not.. calculated to encourage the 
growth of intellectual stamina. sZ6$Q. Rev. CXVII. 549 
The British Constitution has considerable stamina, xB^ 
Goulburn Purs. Holiness vii. 63 It requires some stamina 
of character to feel this mora! esteem for anyone. s^5 
W, B, Thomson Remin. Med. Mission Work xriL 157 Ine j 
stamina of the people was tested by a persecution that 
lasted for thirty years. 

(As plur. and sifsg.} Source of strength, 
main support, * backbone *. Obs. 

1779 A, Hamilton IPks. (1886) VII. 577 The stamina 
of their mililarj' establishment are in this country’. 1781 
E. Rutledge in Sparks Corr. Arner. Rev. (1S53) III. 389 
The Continentals, whom I consider as the stamina of the 
army, 179* AIarv Wollstonecraft Pind, Rights Worn, 
110 The stamina of immortality, if I may be allowed the 
phrase, is the perfectibility of human reason. 1799 J, 
Robertson Agric. Perth 450 The soil is the public stock, 
the great capital, the stamina of the nation. 

Stamina! (stas’minal), a, [f. L, siamin- 
STA3 IEN, Stamina + -al,] 

1. *|* a. Forming part of the * stamina ’ or original 
stmeture of the body. Obs. 

1785 Cullen Instit. Med. i. (cd.‘ 3) 230 The gluten of the 
blood.. is thus conveyed to every staminal fibre of the 


from the^expediilon, and consisting chiefly of large quantities 
of provisions, vegetables, staminal foods, and pemmicans, will 
be sold. .on Monday. 

t 2. Peiminiijg to the fibrils of mnscle, Obs. 

2830 R, Knox Bedards Annt. 78 'Ibis last power also 
receives the names of fibrillar or staminal contractility, and 
tonicity. 

3. Hoi. Pertaining to or consisting of stamens. 
1845 Lindley Sell. Bot. viii. (tSsB) 136 b, Staminal scales 
oblong-lanceolate acuminate. 1877 Huxley& hURntiEtem. 
E^ol. 70 Each of which [flowers] consists of a calyx, a 
corolla, a staminal tube and a central pistil. 1875 Bennett 
Si Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 426 A leaf which bears pollen-sacs 
may be termed a Staminal Leaf or Stamen, 
Staminato (ste-min^it), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
stnmiudtus consisting of threads (mod.L. furnished 
with stamens), f. stamin', stamen : see Stamen 
and -ATE^,] Furnished with or producing stamens. 
Of certain flowers : Having stamens but no pistils. 

1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led. Bot. Vocab., Staminate, 
hax’ing stamens without pistils. 7861 Bentley Man. Bot. 
413 Monacia, with staminate, pistillate, and hermaphrodite 
flowers on the same plant. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
fi886) 141 There are staminate plants in literature, that make 
no fine show of fruit. 1883 Science 1 . 432/2 Staminate and 
pistillate flowers maturing at the same time. 

t Sta’rainate, W. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. stamin-. 
Stamen + -ate «.] trans. To imbue with ‘ stamina ’ 
or vital force. . 

1720 S. Parker Biblioth, Bibiica I. 258 Persons.. form’d 
and staminated, by the immediate hand of God, ndih 
peculiar Principles of Vitality. 

Stamineal (stami-n/al), a. Bot. [f. L. sta- 
mine-us (see next) + -AL.] (See quot.) 

1856 Hesslow' Bot. Terms, Stamineal, having some 
marked reference to the stamens. As where the stamens are 
ver>* prominent ; or where perfect, and the corolla wanting. 
1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

Stamineous (stamirn/'^s), a. [f. L. sldmine-us, 
consisting of threads, /. ; see Stajien and 

-ECUS.] 

tL (See quot.) Obs. 

x66i Blount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Staviineous (stamineus) 
pertaining to hemp or flax, or that hath shreds in it. 

2. Bot. Consisting of, bearing, or pertaining to 
a stamen or stamens. Also of a flower; » Sta- 
mineal a. 

j668 VI mxws Real Char. n. iv. § 4. 8x [Herbs] Stamineous ; 
whose flower doth consist of threddy filaments or Stamina. 
X704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. I, The Botanists call that a 
Stamineous Flower, which is so far imperfect, as to want., 
Petala, and consist only of the Stylus and Stamina. 1750 
G. Hughes Barbados 1x8 They di5CO\’er innumerable small 
pale yellow stamineous flowers, 1760 J, Lee Introd. Bot. 
i.xiL (1765) 30 Stamineous Nectaria, such as attend the 
stamina. X84X Penny Cycl. XXL 174/2 Stamineous crown 
5.1eaved, with the leaflets compressed laterally, 

II Staminidinm (sitemini'dipm). Hoi. pi. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. L, sidmith, STA3tEN-i-Gr. -tZiov dimin. 
ending.] The antheridium of crjptogamic plants, 
corresponding to a stamen. 

2839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) a66 At the summit of 
some of the branches of many species are sealed certain 
organs, which are called male flowers, but the true nature 
of which is not understood... By Hedwis they were called 
sperf/iatocy'Siidiat by others staminidia or antluridia. 
1856 Henslow.^o/. Terjns,StaminidiumjCizz^Tis\x\ some 
cr>'ptogamous plants which have been conbidered analogous 
to the anthers of Phanerogamic spedes. 
StaminiferOUS (sisemini’feras), a. Bot* Also 
stameniferoon. [f. L, stainin' Staxien ; see 
-FEBOTJS.] Having or bearing stamens, applied to 
a flower having stamens but no pistils ; also applied 
to a nectary having stamens growing on it. 

2762 Stiles in Phil. Trans, LV. 264 If the flowers of these 
plants be hermaphroditic, the staminiferous part doubtless 
falls off as soon as the impregnation is over. 1785 Martvn 
Rousseau’s Bot. ix. (17941 95 , 1 beg leave to coin two words, 
and to call those which have only the stamens staminiferous. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 371 Ibe section of a 
stameniferous flower cut through perpendicularly. 2829 
Loudon Eucycl. Plants 300 Necl(arj*3 8-valved, siamini- 
ferous. 2889 Hardv'icke's Sci. Gossip XXV. 130/2 'The 
number of bees on stameniferous and pistiliferous plants. 

Staminiferous (slasminrd^eras), a. Bot* 
[Formed as prec. ; see -oebous.] = prec. 
zS66 in Treas. Bot. . 

Staminode (stas^minood)/ Bot. Anglicized 


system. 

b. Belonging to the stamina or natural consti- 
tution of a person or thing. 

1798 J, Let. Dilettanti Soc. yi The absurdity, .of 

raagnilying its accidental casual connexion with patronage, 
into something staminal and essential to its growth and 
perfection. 2805 Southey in Robberds’ Mem. W. Teodor 
1 1. 77, 1 know myself to be free from these .staminal defects. 
1824-9 Goods Study Med. (ed. 3) V, 737 W^iere the inter- 
course has been so incessantly repeated as to break down 
the staminal strength. 1857 MiLler Elem. Chevt. III. 738 
The staminal principles or constituents of food may be 
further arranged as proposed by Liebig, according to the 
uses for which they are destined in the animal economj% 

c. Constituting the.* stamina* or main outlines 

of a subject. . 

184s J. Maktineau MIsc. (2852) 92 An exposition of nis 
staraini ideas on this subject. 

^ d. As the trade designation of a class ol pre- 
pared foods recommended as giving * stamina or 

bodily vigour. . . 

2896 Daily News 3 Nov. 2/3 The supplies remainingover 


! 
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form of next. 

2837 Henfrey Boi. Index, Staminode, 113 {text stamin- 
odia]. 1866 TVrar. Staminode. 1870 Hooker 
Flora 350 Stratiotes, Water Soldier.. Female. ^Staminoaes 
many, afewanllieriferous. 1896G. Henslovv H iJdFlouers 
36 It is represented without anthers orstaminodes in some 
other members of the primrose family.^ - 

Stamiuodium (stceminon'dirm). Bot.\TnoQ.i^., 
f. L. stamin- Stasien + mod.L. -odium (see -OBE^.J 


, A sterile or abortive stamen, or an or^pn 
nblino an abortive stamen, withont its antnp. 
, S. K GeAV Brit. Plants I. is8 -"f 
idages which appear to penera^ 

roN tr. A. Richa^Etan. Bat. led. 

Stamina are repbeed by SsST.v.t.t. Field 

red the name ofstamtnodia. , . * ' .oA* Mayne 

Me Staininodiam for 

'li^t^lt l\rg^nosUim.an of the Orriddsx, which 
4 to te°he niSnents of aborted stamens. 

The antheridium of a c^T^ogam. 
t A. Gray Man. Bot. p. xxxvi. (Jackson). 
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Staminody (stK'min^di). Bot. [f. L. stamin- 
Stames, after Phtllody.] The metamorphosis of 
other organs into stamens. 

i 859 M. T. piasters Veget. TeraioK 298 Staminody of the 
bracts., .Staminody of the sepals and petals. x83o A. Gray 
Struct, Bot. 435 Staminody^ name for the metamorphosis of 
other floral orgaas into stamens. 

Staminose (stte’minous), tr. Bot. [ad.mod.L. 
stdmitiosns, f. L. stamin- Stajien: see -OSE.] 
Applietl to a flower ‘ when the stamens form a 
marked feature of the flower’ (B. D. Jackson Gloss. 
Bot. Terms 1900). = Stajiineal a. 
tStaminous, a. Bot. Obs. rarr-'^. [ad. 
mod.L. stdminos-us : see prec. and -ous.] = prec. 

1786 Abercrombie ssStaminous, 

or long stamenecL 

Stamauel^ (st5E*mel). Now only arch, or 
HUt, Also 6 atamele, -ill, ^erron^ stanel(l, 6-7 
sfcainel(l, stammell; [Corresponds to F. estamel 
(1611 in Godef,), mod. dial, estanielle^ either f, 
esiame + -el, -elle^ or £ esiamine Stamin, by substi- 
tution of suffix ; cf. the OF. synonyms eslamei, esta- 
formed with other dim. suffixes. TheEng.word 
may be a. F. estamel{Je (though recorded earlier), 
but it may be an independent alteration of Stamin.] 

1 . A coarse woollen cloth, or linsey-woolsey, 
usually dyed red ; an under-garment of this mate- 
rial, worn by ascetics, Cf. Stamin. 

^ 1530 Palscr. 275/1 Stamell fyneworstcde,«/<»w£;i«; *534 
in Lett. Suppress, MonnsterUs (Camden) 16 Another that 
had betyn hym zelfe so with roddes that his stamell was 
blody. 1542 Boorde Dyetary viii. (1870) 240 In sommer 
use to were a skarlet petycote made of stamefe or lynsye- 
wolsye. 1552 Invent. Churches Surrey 58 Item one cope of 
red slamill. 1606 Chapman Mans. D'Olive ii. ij Changeable 
creatures.. now in Satten, To morrow next in Stammell. 
2621 G. Sandys OvieCs Met.y.\\. (1626) 2^5 Like a hull.. 
Whose dreadfull homes the stammell, which prouokes His 
furie, tosse with still deluded strokes. • 162^ Cockeram 
Diet., Ill, .wherewith Stammell is died. 1665 

Brathwait Comm. Chaucer 10 His Table with Stammel, or 
some other Carpet, [was] neatly covered. 
fig, 1631 J. Taylor (Water P.) Turn Fortune's 

Wheel Advt. to Rdr., Knowinge the cause to be good, 
I adventured to piece a scarlet roabe with my coarse 
stammell ; and though my lines are fan* short of the other 
in elocution and ornate, still yet mine are more in number. 

2 . More fully stammel colour : the shade of red 
in which the cloth was commonly dyed. Also 
aitrib, or as adj. (Sometimes vaguely = ‘ red*.) 

In the 17th c. often spoken of as cheaper than ^scarlet*. 
*567 Wills <5* Inv. C.tSurtces) 1. 273 Two peticotts Ihone 
of skerlet th*other of stamell xxxv*. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. 
iv. 151 The floures be. .sometimes Carnation, Stamell, or 
Scarlet colour, ^258$ in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1914) XXIX. 
S18 Staneli Redes and Justie gallantes. Ibid. 519 You must 
have light skye collors... fyne Redes and Stanells. X59t 
Sylvester Darias %. Wi. 6x2 The Violet's purple, the sweet 
Rose's .stammell. 1598 Florio, Scarlatino, the colour we call 
stammell red. 16336. JoN'SONAT/^^jE'w/rr/, Welbech{i 6 i^o) 
276Red.hood the first that doth appeare In Slamel. Acc. 
Scarlet is too deare. 1642 Fuller Holy <5- Profi St. iv, xli. 
296 As if the scarlet rob« of their honour had a stain of the 
stamell die in them. 1657 Licov Barbadoes 70 The body of a 
mixt red, partly Crimson, partly Stammell. 1658 W. Sander- 
son (zr^/i/V^ 84 With breaks of Scarlet, or Stammell-colour. 
1674 IsUvio'n Hist. Mosc^ia iv. Wks. 1851 VIII. 493 They 
were spread under-foot with Cloth of Gold . . the Bridges with 
Scarlet and Stammel-cloth. 1725 Sloake yamaica II. s t 
Anotq-Beiries dye a very fine Stammel colour. 1890 
VM'tiCV.Palomi(ue,o Comes a knight On lusty stammel steed. 
1893 Aihtnxwn 18 Nov. 706/1 Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
who'je stammel tresses., are unbecoming and out of harmony 
with her face. 

3 . atlrib. ‘Of stammel*, %%starjtmel-weaver', ‘made 
of stammel ', as stammel breeches, cloak, petticoat 
(but here often referring to the colour; see 2). 

1591 Horsey TVtftr. (Hakl.Soc.)iQ7 The ambassador, .with 
his 30 men livored in stamell cloakes. 1596 Unton Invent. 
(1841) 3 Five stamell cotes, x^i Map.ston yack Drums 
Entert. ir. C2, Mistresse Snufre..haih newly put on her 
stamell petticoat. 16x2 R. Daborne Christian turn'd Turke 
2143 That fellow in the stammell hose is one of them. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav, i, 48 The skirts of their coates..are 
gathered within long stammell broges. 1620 Fletcher Fr. 
Lajv^erj.it But I'll not quarrel! with this Gentlem^ For 
wearing stammell Breeches. 16^ Earl of Cork Diary in 
Lismore Papers Ser. i. (1886) IV. xi One whole peece. .of 
very choice stamell cloath, 2820 Scott Abbot xix, She has 
a stammel waistcoat. 

t Sta'mmel^. slang. Obs. [In the first quot. 
perh. a use of prec. (with sense ‘wearer of a 
stammel petticoat’); but cf. StBammel.] (See 
quots.) 

iS97DELONE:y Gentle Craft il Wks. (1912) 150 Outvpon her 
foule stammell (quoth she) he that takes her to his wife shall 
he sure of flesh enough, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
.Stewwi*?/, a brawny, lusty, strapping Wench. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), AViZ/HWtf/ or Stanunet-yade, a great flouncing 
Mare ; an over-grown bouncing Wench. 173S Dyche & 
Pardon Diet., Stammel or Strammel, a large flouncing 
Mare, or overgrown robust Wench. 

Stammer (stre’moj), sb. [f. Stamjier vI\ A 
stammering mode of utterance. 

*773 Goldssl Stoops to Conq, il i, This stammer in my 
address,, .can never permit me to soar above the reach of a 
milliner’s prentice. 1835 Dickens Sk. B02, Parish i, The 
beadle, .slates the case without a single stammer. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 429/1 Stammer with this spasmdistorts 
the utterance by an involuntary extension of some part of 


the syllable. Ibid., In the looseness of I.inguage..all kinds 
of difiicult and defective utterance are misnamed stammer.. . 
189s R. H. Shepherd in Ser. vni. Vll.soi Lamb., 

made the.. witty retort, conveyed in his usual roll of stam- 
mers: ‘I n-nev-never-h-heard-you-d-do-anylhing eLe *. 

iransf 2898 Kipling Fleet in Being iv, 45 The little 
demon [a Maxim gun] set up the * iniiating stammer* that 
the nine point two gun found so objectionable. 

Stammer (stre-moj), v. Forms: a. i stame- 
rian, stomrian, 2 stamerie, 4-5 stamere, 5 
stammery. Sc, etemer, Btummer, 4-7 stamer, 
5- stammer. ) 9 . 6 etamb(b)re, stambur, 6-7 
stamber. [OE. stamerian, stgmrian — WFris. 
stammerje, NFris. stamere, (M)LG., (M)Du, sta- 
meren W GtxJ^stamrdjan, f, *stamro-lOK,stamor 
adj. , NFris. stammering) £ * stain- (see STA3r 

fl.). A parallel formation with suffix /instead of ^is 
found in (M)LG., (M)Du. stamelen, OHG. stama- 
Ibn (mod.G. stammehi) to stammer, £ WGer. 
*stamlo- adj. (OHG. stamal), stammering. Other 
synonymous verbs from the same root are OHG, 
stam{j)i)^n, ON. stama, OE. stgmmettan^ 

1 . intr. To falter or stumble in one*s speech; 
esp. to make one or more involuntary repetitions 
of a consonant or vowel before being able to pass 
from it to the following sound. Cf. Stutteb v. 

Stammering maybe the result of indecision, or of sudden 
emotion (as fear, anger, delight, or grief), or may proceed 
from pathological conditions of the organs of speech or of 
the nervous system. 

a, c Prudentius Glosses in Germania N. S. XI. 392/2 

Balbutit, slamarah. atzoo Sidonius Glosses in Anted. 
Oxon. I. V. 43/15 Balbutire ,i. stamerie. CX330 Arth.i^ 
Jl/erl. 2854 Ac he stamered a lltel wi^t. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R . V. xxi. (14^5) 128 Dronken men stamere 
whan they ben tomoche in moysturc in the brayne. 14x2-20 
Lyoc.C/;p'<j//. yVvy'ii.4648 Neptolonius..in speche stamered 
whan he spak. 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 567/19 
Balhutio, to slamery. 1522 World 4 Child 231, 1 shall 
myghtly make hym to stamer and stowpe. 2529 Skelton 
E. Rwnmyng 339 Her felow did stammer and slut. 1530 
Palsgr. 732/1 It IS a worlde to here hym stammer whan he 
Is angryd. 1574 Calvin*s 4 Serm. ii. D iiij, When he 

stammereih so in himself that he cannot draw foorth one 
only woord. 1638 Iunios Paint. Ancients 2^5 'i’hey . . going 
about to tell a tale doe nothing but stutte and stammer. 
1654 H. Lestrance CAits. /, I Hisvocall imj5ediment..was 
..to wise men an index of his wisdome;.. since there was 
never, or very rarely, known a fool that stammered. x7xo 
Steele Tatter No. 244 ? 2 A Man that stammers, if he has 
Understanding, is to be attended with Patience. x8x8 
Byron yuan 1. ctxiii, He stood in act to speak, or rather 
stammer. 1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1897) 3x1 He stam. 
mered, stopped, and s.at down. 1848 Dickens DombeyxW, 
Stammering and blushing, Mr. Toots aflects amaxement. 
1879 Froude C^f^xp'xviii. 305 The eloquent longue forgot 
its oflice. Cicero stammered, blundered, and sat down. 

c 1500 Blowhol's Test. 332 in Hart. E.E.P, 1. 106 
Beer..Whiche makyth oft tymes men to stambur. 1526 
Tindale Mark vii. 32 Th^ brought vnto him won that was 
defTe, and slambred \x^q,Genevn, stambbred) in hysspeche, 
1570 Levins Manip, 79/6 1 o stamber, t/tubare. 

b. fig. Also + to stammer it out. 

x6x6 R. Johnson Kingd. fpComm. 61 Neither doth he [sc. 
the Grand Seignor] stammer in his comparison of twenty 
Bashawes within his conquests [r.e. does not hesitate to 
assert each of them to be greater than our king]. 2653 
Ld. Vaux tr. Godeau's St. Paul 351 Although in his rapture 
he had seen the most profound mysteries of God, yet he 
accommodated himself to the weakness of his disciples, and 
stammered it out with them. x8i8 Keats Endym. j, 124 
That I may dare, in wayfaring. To stammer where old 
Chaucer used to sing. 2822 Byron Vis, yudgem. Ivii, The 
grammar Of the last phrase, xvbich makes the stanza stam- 
mer. 1837 Emerson Address Amer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 183^ Long he must stammer in his speech ; often forego 
the living for the dead. 

c. said of the tongue. 

cioso Malchus in Assmann Ags. Horn, xviil 380 Me 
)jinceO, me sio tunge slomrisc. 14., Pot. Ret. L. 
poems (1903) 253, & his Tonge shal stameren ober famelen. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rementh. viiL 2545 The tongue, that 
stammers now, shall then speak plain. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud J. VI, ix. The new strong wine of Jove, That made my 
tongue so summer and trip. 

a, Hath, (See Stammering vbL sb. 2.) 

2 . trails. To utter or say with a stammer. 

a. 18x0 Scott Lady of L, ill. x. Childhood’s babbling 
trill Of curses stammer’d slow. 1825 T. Hook Sayhtgs 
Ser. w, pMion Sf Priue.yW. III. 83 He stammered a few 
words which were as unintelligible as unmeaning, and re- 
sumed bis ebair. 1897 Pemberton o/yesters iii. 118 
The baiHfT stammered an answer. 

p. j66Q Akmih Hest Hinn. (1880)52 Playes on thoughts 
as girls with beads, When their masse they stamber. 

D. with quoted words or clause as object. 

1847 Tennyson Princess xii. 190, 1 stammer’d that I knew 
him. 1859 — Elaine 4xg (It) Abash’d I.avaine,.But left 
him leave to stammer, ‘ is it indeed? * 1897 * O. Rhoscomyl* 
White Rose Arno 12 ‘Why — no,* stammered the young 

man. * I— that is, sir 

c. with forth, ont. Also Jig. 

2587 Higgins Mirr. Mag., Pitmar Lenuoye ii. If hee 
vnstatclike stammer out the same, \Vith slaylesse stagger- 
ing footed verse, by ame. 2782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
VHL i, Cecilia.. stammered out, ‘No, no——.* 1855 Mao 
AULAY/f/r/. IV. 17 The judges., had roared down 

thearguments feebly stammered forth by the prisoners. 1874 
Burnand My time viiL 68, I was about to stammer out an 
excuse. 1902 Violet Jacob Sheep-Stealers x, ‘I was — I 
mean — I have been trying to get introduced to you for ever 
so long,' he stammered out at last, 

irons/. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. lu Superannuated Man, 

I stammered out a bow, and..xvent home. 


■3. inlr. To stagger in walking ; said especially 
of horses. Now dial. 

C1400 Anlurs Arth. 100 Hit stemered, hit stonayde, hit 
stode as a stone, c 1440 (implied in Stammering vol. sb. 1). 
c X470 Got, If Garu. 624 Thair stedis stakkerlt in the stour' 
and stude stummerand. 1607 Markham Caval. iv. (1617) 27 
Glue him a good chocke in the mouth, that you may make 
him stammer and .shuffle his legs confusedly together, 1707 
J. Stevens ir. Quevedo's Com, Wks. (1709) 380 My Legs 
naturally stammer, R. Fergusson Hallow/air 

Poems (1845) 16 But if a birkie's cure weel sair’d [/. e, served 
(with drinks] It gars him often stammer To ploys that bring 
to the Guard And eke the Council Cbammer. 1825 Brockett 
N, C. Gloss., Stammer, to stagger. 1831 BLAKEv/^rre Will 
62 The shot plied like hailstones round the old veteran. . . But 
he had the good fortune to escape unhurt, and when he was 
stammering back the Russians gave him three cheers, 
f4. trails. To nonplus; = Stagger z;. 7 , Ohs. 
2640 Sanderson Serm. Ad Aulam xii. (1660) 232 If 
they should take away his life, that were indeed a sure 
course; but Nicodemus had stammered them all, .when 
he told them that they could not do it by law. 

Hence Sta^mmered ///. a. 
a 1858 Bryant Burial of Love vt. We shall, .miss. .The 
patter of his little feet. Sweet frowns and stammer’d phrases 
sweet. 1913 Quiller-Couch Hetty Wesley in. iii. 297 He 
would rise from the table on some stammered excuse. 

stammerer ^ (stae-marsi). [f. Stammeh v. + 
-ER i.J One who stammers. 

0. a 1513 Fabian's Chron. vi, clxxiii. (1811) 170 Lodowy. 
cvjs Balbus, whichc is to meane Lewys y« Stamerer. 1547 
Boorde Brev, Health xii. 21 If it [t.e, stuttering] do come 
with beyng in the company of a stutter or stamerer, a man 
must refrayne the company of a stutter. x6xi Bible / r^. 
xxxii. 4. a 1637 B. Jonson Discoveries, De vita humam 
(1640) X05 Like Children, that imitate the vices cf Stam- 
merers so long, till at last they become such. 2738 Genii, 
Mag.VlI 1 . 35/t A Stammerer is generally of a Fiery Temper. 
2899 Atlbutcs Syst. Aled. VII, 212 Cardiac defects are fre- 
quent in stammerers. 

p. 2552 Huloet, Stainbrer, titubator. Stambrer in read- 
ynge, ofensator. 

i>- A- 

2580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett, iii. 45 A fewe suche 
stammerers as haue not the masterie of their owne Tongues. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 150 What mighty lines hath 
Isaiah?. .read, and confesse Demosthenes and Cicero, but 
Stammerers at Eloquence. 2780 MirrorlAo, 97 She. .is a 
very stammerer in inff delity. 2868 Geo. Eliot Span. Gipsy 

I. 135 Poor eager hope is but a stammerer. 

t Sta'mmerer 2 . Sc. Obs. [Of obscure 
origin ; cf. northern Sc. stammercl ‘ friable stone’ 
(Jam. ).] pi. Detached pieces of limestone. 

*793 Ure Rutherglen 259 Besides the regular strata, a 
great number of detached pieces, called Stammerers, are, 
m many places of the parish, found imbedded in clay. zBoo 
Headrick in Commttn, Board Agric, 1 1 , 256 There are, how- 
ever, water-worn limestones scattered here and there through 
land, called stammerers. 

stammering (stEe^marir;), vbl. sb. [-1NG k] 

1. The action of the verb Stasimeb j hesitation 
and involuntary repetition in speech ; also (now 
dial.) staggering and stumbling in gait Alsoy^. 

>337 l-‘‘y Balks Cateck. (T.) 541 For idelnesse is enmy to 
crislen man saule Stepmodir and stameryng agayne gode 
ihewes. 0*440 Promp, Parz'. 472/1 Stamerynge, yn ^eche. 
Ibid., Stamerynge, in goyng. 25^ Lyly Campaspc Epil. at 
Blacke Fryers, /U Demosthenes with often breathing vp the 
hill amended his stammering. 1589 R. Bruce Serm. Sner. 
V. (1843) ^4® forgives ihir doutings, he forgives ihir stam- 
merings. 1607 Markham Caval. iv, (1617) 49 When you 
have brought him to the perfftnes of his pace, so that he 
will doe it.. without anie stammering or straining of his 
tramels. 1621 — Fowling u-jo ITiat then presently he [the 
dog] doe the same, without any stamering, stay, or amaze- 
ment. X790 Gouv, Morris^ in Sparks Lfe tfWrit. (1832) 

I I. 15 There is also a confusion of language which resemble 
the stammering of one who endeavours to excuse a misdeed 
which he resolves to commit. x8s6 Sir B, Brodie Psychol- 
Inq. I. ii. 53 Cases of^stammering, in which., the organ of 
speech is more or less imperfect. 

2. trails/, in certain Pathological uses. 

x8ss Med.Lex., Stammering of the Fingers. 

x868 Paget in Brit, Med. yr/ij, 24 Oct. 437/1 The stammer- 
ing with the bladder occurs In just the same conditions as 
the stammering speech. Ibid. 437/2 /i'he characters of 
stammering with the organs of deglutition may.. be recog- 
nised by their likeness to those of urinary stammering. 

stammering (ste-morig), ppl. a. [-ikg 2 .] 
That stammers. Often iransjf. aaAJtg. 

Stammering micturition ; see Sta.’iiaiep.inc vbl. sb. 2, 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxi. J1495) *28 Kyndly 
stamerynge men stamere for tomoche moisture of the wayne 
other of the tongue, a *529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 212 Parrot 
is no stameryng stare, that men call a starlyng. 1560 Bible 
(Geneva) Isa. xxviii. 11 A stammering tongue. *579 G. 
Harvey Lciter-bk. (Camden) 74 this stammnngc 

letter sufffre for a dutifull sollicitour. 2689 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2453/4 He had a Scar in his left Cheeky and stammer- 
ing Speech. 1704 Steele Tender Ilusb. i. li, I saw you., 
prompt a stammering witness in Westminster Hall. *8x8 
CoBBETT Pot. Reg. XXXIII. 273 Those maudling, stam- 
mering effusions which they call speeches. x868 Paget m 
Brit. Med. yrnl. 24 Oct.437/1 Stammering urinary organs. 
1888 Chiene In Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 191 The condition 
termed by Sir James Paget stammering mirturition. 1899 
Allbuti's Syst. Med. VII. 419 There may be a sort of stam- 
mering articulation for' days. 

Hence Sta’mmeirin^y adv., Sta'zmuexdngTiess. 
1545 Elvot Diet., Titubanier. stamcrlngly. *637 Ld. 
Wariston Diary (igri) 276 Lord, thou knouest the stam- 
meringnes, or rather the unskrai^d oVerhaistings of my 
tongue. 1785 M.me. D’Arblay Diary 16 Dec., I stammer- 
ingly answered—* I thought-sir— it would look very well 
in print !* 2868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. x. 53 Then one.. 
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SpoVt as he dared, set stamTnermg^y forth.. .How nowise 
lacked there precedent for this, 
f Obs, Forms : 6 Sc, stemmet(t, 

7 stam(m)ett. [a, OF. eslavtet, f. estavie + -et 
dim. suffix: seeSrAMSiEL. Cf. Dn, j/^7///ir/,ivooUen 
yam.] Some woollen fabric. 

* 53 * Ld.Htsh Treas. Scoi,V\, ^o Anc pair of hois., 
of..Dro«ne stemmett, 1532 24, vij quartaris blakstem- 

met. x6i8 111 Foster En^. Factories Itid, (1906) I. 43 Six 
pecs ofstamelts. 1627 Ibid.\l\, 180 Most stammetts [reds]. 

11 Stanmos (stre'mnf^s). Gr, Antiq, [Gr. 
(yrdfit'o?, f. (Tra-, Iffravtu to cause to stand.] A 
vessel resembling a hydria, but with a shorter neck, 
1845 Birch in Classical MuseujnWl, On a siamnos 

of the more finished class, Medela appears as before, holding 
up her band. 1889 Athenxum 28 Sept. 424/2 A large 
doublc*handled vase, not unlike the shape of a siamnos, 
Stamock(e, obs. forms of Stomach. 
t Stampf Obs, rare. Also 4 staumpe. 
[ad. OF. estampie^ corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. estam^ 
pida. It, stampita song with accompaniment, also 
noise, f. Pr. estavipir to resound, perh. cogn, w. 
Pr, estampar SxAirp z;.] Some kind of dance-music. 

13., Sir Beuesy^Z ^he baddc lemed of mlnstralcie, Vpon 
a nhelc for to play Staumpe*:, notes, garibles gay. ^1407 
Lydc. Reson ff Sens. 5573 For ther wcr..Songcs, stampes, 
and eke daunces, Dyuers plentc of plesaunces. 

F Stamp, sbS Obs. rarr~\ [Altered form of 
Stank A stank, pool (of water). 

1338 R. BRUNNEC/xnf«. (1725) 288 Sir James of Beauchamp 
. . In a vmitr stampe he %vas droakled fleand. 

Stamp (stxrap), j5.3 [Partly f. Stamp v.j and 
partly ad, TvIF. eslatnpe fmod.F. estampe^ itampe)^ 
vbl, n. t estamper : see Staicp i;.] 

I, An act of stamping. 

1, A forcible do\vnward blow with the foot. 

1590 Shaks. Mtds. N, in. ii. 25 So at his sight, away his 
fellowes flye, And at our stampe, here ore and ore one fals. 
2626 Middletoh Women Bessjare lFo*nen\,\^\lhsx\ thou 
hear’st me give a stamp, down with’t. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 17. 116 She rises with a Stamp and a loud Crack of her 
Fan. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxv, The repeated stamps 
of the heel of his heavy boot, 2827 Hone Every day Bk, 

II. 467 The ‘ tipsy loss ' of that actor’s head, his rollocking 
look, his stamps.. were worth the entirety of the drama. 
1897 ^Iary Kingsley W, Africa 481 A dance. .which con- 
sists of a wriggle and a stamp. 

l 5 . Fencing, 

2703 H. Blackwcu. Enel, FencinS'M aster t6 For every 
Longc that is made, the Right Foot comes with a Stamp. 
2809 Roland Fencing 100 Observe, that in making the appcl 
or stamp, that it should be done u^n a firm, steady position 
of the guard. 

+ 2 . A blow wth the pestle in pounding, Obs, 
2598 Epulario D j, Put it into a morter to beat, hut giue 
it but two stampes, 

3. Dicing. (Seequot. 1777 .) 

1772 Foote Nabob n. (2778) 28 Seven, Sip is belter nicked 
bya stamp.. .When you want to throw six and four. .you 
must take the long gallery, and whirl the dice to the end of 
the table. 2777 [T. Swift] Gamblers 22 notSi The Stamp 
is, when the caster, with a certain elastic spring of the wrist, 
rappelh the comet or box with vehemence on the table, th^ 
dice not as yet appearing from under the box. 

4, A place where horses stand (cf. stamping 
ground : Stamping vbl. sb.), 1/.S. rare, 

1791 W.Bartram 355 A grand forest. .which we 

penetrated on foot a little distance to a horse-stamp. 

H. An instrument for stamping. 

6 . An instrument for making impressions, marks, 
or imprints, on other bodies; a stamping-tool, 
an engraved block or die for impressing a mark, 
figure, design or the like, upon a softer material. 

In quot. 1465 perh. =a branding-iron. 

1465 FinchaU Priory Charitrs etc. (Surtees) p. eexeix, 
j hewyryn, j stampe, ij poricbonz [etc.]. 1548 Aee, Ld, 
High Treas. Scot. IX. 281 Item for ane stampe maid to my 
lorSe govemour, 2364 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edi/u (1875) 

III. 187 That thair be maid anestampand the tounis armis 
thairapoun (fbr stamping cloth]. 1644 Doeq. Lett. Pat, at 
Oxf. {1837) 123 To make and engraue Irons and Stampes 
ivith his Majestys Effigi‘is..and therewith to xnstampeand 
inprint all such Ingott Bullyon and plate of Gold. 2732 
aA 24 Geo. //, c. 31. § 21 Every Maker and Cutter of 
Stamps or Seals of any Kind for stamping of Cloth. 2827 
Scott Snrg. Dau, v. No, no— my old silver stamp, with the 
double G upon it, will serve my turn. 2837 R. Hill Post 
Office Reform 35 The marks being given by a tell-tale 
stamp, which would count the letters. Ibid. 58 It would be 
quite practicable to construct a stamp which at one blow 
^ould impress both the date and the required charge fete.]. 

Suosa^R^ber Hatid Stamps ffiv. (1900) 113 Stamps 
made from a mixture of glue, glycerine, and molasses- .are 
adopted by the United States government for making dating 
stamps for tise in the Post Office Department. 2904 Budge 
■y'd d- 4/A Egypt, Rooms Brit. Mus. 1^ A collection of 
wooden stamps used by plasterers and brickraakers. 

"b. • esp, A die or the apparatus used in stamping 
a device upon a coin, token, medal or the like. 

1572-3 In S^vayne Sarum Churchv}. Acc. (1896) 287 Alter- 
ing of the stampe and striking of tokins 1573 Fenton 
Gold. Epist. (1582) 2B0 In it was ahvayes kept the stampe 
or minte of all the monie that serued the prouince. x6oo 
[see Seal sb? 3], 16x4 Camden Rem, (ed. 2) 203 Mendle- 
sharu in Sufrolke..held in fee to make the coyning stampes 
seruing for all England. 2662 Pept’s Diary 24 Nov., Mr. 
Slingshy did show the King., the stamps of the new money 
that is now to be made by^Blondeau’s fashion, 

C. transf, csni^fig. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. il ii. xxr His Sword, Deaths stampe, 
Where it did marke, it tooke from face to foot. 1645 Waller 


Loving at first sight Poems 82 Some other Njnnnh with 
colours faint And pencil slow may Cupid paint,,; She has 
a stamp and prints the Boy. 

d. Printers' slang, (See quot) 

287s Southward Diet. Typogr.^ Stamp, a colloquial s^mo- 
nyrn for tj’pes. Stamps, types. A common expression in 
the printing-office is ‘picking up stamps*, t.e, composing, 
2888 in Jacodi Printers* Veeab, 
t 6 . y A printing press. Toptit{a.hoQ\C)toslamp’. 
to print (it). Obs, 

^2348 Hall Citron., Hen. F///, 186b, It will neuer be 
better as long as thei hauc the letters and stampes, therefore 
it wer best for your lordshippe to bye the stampes to. Ibid. 
221 b, A greate hoke. .in a faire hand, redy to bee a copie 
to the printer, when thes.aicd bokc should be put to stampe. 
1396 Nashe Saffiron Walden L 4 b. The Doctor bad some 
ierking Hexameters or other shortly after to passe the 
stampe. 2603 Daniel Dr/C Ryme G 3, That mighiie con- 
fluence of Learning., which, ..hecre meeting then with the 
new inuented stampe of Printing, spread it selfc [etc.! 

7. A bookbinder’s tool for embossing biodings. 
Also irons/, an ornament produced by this, 

x8xz Art Bookbinding A toot, or stamp, may be added . 
between the bands, emblematic of the subject. 28x8 Ibid, 2 ’ 
Brass tools. . . Ornamental stamps and volume stamps. 1873 
in Knight Diet, Meek, 

8 . A machine for shaping articles made of sheet- 
metal ; a drop-hammer, stamping-machine. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 909 Every one [of the shaped vessels 
of plated metal] ofslmpfe form is now made In dies struck 
with a drop-hammer or stamp. 1879 Cassells Teckn. Educ. 

IV. 263/1 1 1 will be long before the * old process of casting * 
is superseded by the stamp and die. 

9. An iron^hod pestle of a mill for crushing 
ores, esp. each of the several pestles, usually five 
in number, forming the battery of a stamp-mill ; 
chiefly in pt., a battery of stamps, a stamp-mill. 

2674 ViKH Collect. Words, Smelting Silver sib The slags 
or cinders of the first smelling they beat small with great 
stamps lifted up by a wheel moved with water, and falling I 
by their own weight. 2875 J- H. Collins Princ. Metal j 
Mining 107 Ilje ore being broken down about the size of 
road stone, is now in a fit state for the action of the ‘stamps *. 
2902 Munsey's Mag. XXV. 662/2 A quartz mill., with a 
varynng number of stamps — beams of^iron that are lifted 
and let fall in a sort of long mortar, in which are thrown 
the ore, water, and quicksilver. 

10. A machine for pounding hides to soften them . 

(Cf. Stamper 3 e.) 1873 Knight Diet, Mech. 

IL slang, pi. (^e quots.) 

1367 Harman Caveat (2869) 82 Stampes, legges. 2609 
Dekker Lanth. 4 Candle Lt, c iij b, He sweares To put 
our stamps in the Hannans. 2783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., 
Stamps, legs. tSiz J. H. V Kxs-siFlask Diet., Stamps, shoes, 
III. The result of Stamping. 

12. The mark, impression, or imprint made with 
an engraved block or die. 

a. An impressed mark used to certify or give 
validity to a document; an official mark certifying 
the quality of genuineness of goods. 

1542 Acts Privy Council (2837) VII. 324 A leltre was sent 
under the stampe to the President and (Ik>wn««ll in the 
northe for the giving to Sir Rtcbarde Long his olh. 2545 in 
Rymer Foedera XV, 81/2 Such Warrants as our said Coun- 
sail ..shall undre our Stamp being sealed ^vyth our Signet, 
make [etc.]. 2578 Extracts Rec. Cotweut. Burghs Scot. 

(1870) 1.76 Thair weehtis.. to be maid of bras, and markit 
with the tovnis stamp 1621 in YosXxt Eng. Factories India 
(i9<i) I. 263, I having first told overall the bars oHcad and 
carefully taken the contents of each bar according to the 
stampe marked on them. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull i. iv. 

He sold goods, that were not rnarkemble without the stamp. 
^^z'^Act 13 Gee. /, c. 26. § 29 It shaIL.be lawful to. .the 
said Trustees (for the Linen Manufacluie].. from Time to 
Time to direct such Stamp or Stamps to be made use of, as 
they shall think proper, 2771 Junius Lett, xlix. (1820) 254 
The King had. -affixed hts stamp and given it currency 
among subjects. xSoo tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 126 
The refiner has to deliver bis opinion on a large mass of 
silver, and to attest its quality bya stamp. 2873 Fortnom 
Maiolica i. 10 Remainsof furnaces and fragments of Roman 
time and tiles with the stamp of Theodoric. 

b. The design or combination of marks stamped 
by authority on a piece of metal in the process of 
minting or coining into money; the impressed 
design characteristic of a particular issue of coins 
of a certain value. 

*555 Eden (Arb.) 211 The double ducadcs,. are 

diminisshed of the good nesse of their golde, with the stampe 
of youre maiestye chaunged. 1383 Higiks Junius' Nomencl. 
yizfz To coyne monie; to giue it the stampe. Ibid. 33 °/* 

A Crosse penie, so called of the stampe which it bare, being 
a crosse. 2628 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1909) III. 

241 All rup[ecs] of Noor Jebann Beagams stampe are called 
in and not to bee uttered. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blcme's 
Trav. A 2, A Patron, .whose Name in the Front, like a 
Princes stamp upon Lead, might give authority and make 
it currant coyne- 2W5 Glanvill Scepsis Set, xxii. 

Stamp of Authority can mal;e Leather as current as Gold. 
1696 B. Kennett Romx Antiq. Notitia il v.xiii. (1727) 37 = 
Aftenvards it had on one side the Beak of a Ship, on the 
other a Janus, and such were the Stamps of the As. 271* 

J. Morton Nat, Hist. NorthamptonsJu 500 Eight or Nine 
[coins] of this very Prince of difierent Stamps. 1871 C. 
D-wies Metric Syst. iil 150 The dollar, under its new 
stamp, has preserved its name and circulation. 2883 Encycl. 
Brit. XVI, 724/2 There are two distinct stages in the in- 
troduction of coining. In the first, only the quality or fine- 
ness of the metal is denoted by the stamp... In other 'joras, 
the stamp acts as a kind of hall-mark.. .The second step 
was to certify the weight as well as the fineness of the metaU 
in figurative context. tsg 6 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. 1. 4 
Such attribution should ihe Dowgl:^ haue, As not a tsoui- 
diour of this seasons stamps Should go so gcnerall currant 


through the world. 2603 — Meas. for M. 11- iv. 46. x6oo 
I^Kc Hum. Und. nr. xl (1695) 293 For Words.. being no 
Mans private possession, but the common measure of Com- 
merce and Communication, ’tis not for any one, at pleasure, 
Stamp^ they are current in- 1781 Cowper 
Anti.TIulyph. 156 Vice passing current by the stamp of 
law, 1793 Burns Fora' that i, The rank is but the guinea’s 
stamp— I'he man’s the gowd for a' that. 

c. gen. Applied, e.g., to a postmark, 

2661 H. Bisiiopp in Hist. Postmarks Inlrod. 

3 Astamp is invented, that is putt upon ever>’ letter shewxn'» 
the day of the moneth that every letter comes to the offic^ 
2867 Augusta Wilson Vaskti xxix, My letters always 
carne back unopened, and bearing the London stamp. 

13. In various figurative applications, a. A cer- 
tifying or distinguishing mark or imprint. 

2621 Shaks. Cymb. v. v, 366 Cym. Guiderius had Vpon 
his necke a MoIc...D«r/. This is he, Who hath vpon him 
still that naturall stampe. a 1646 Burrouches Exp. Hosea 
viiL (1652) 289 When God hath set his stamp upon any 
thing, wee must take heed wee presume not to set our own 
stamp. 2781 Cowper Expost. 685 Blessings. .giv'n Mark’d 
with the signature and stamp of heavn, The word of pro- 
phesy. 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1060 Truth its radiant 
stamp Has fixed.. Upon her children’s brow. 2874 Satce 
Compar. PhiloL vi, 227 Conventional custom sets its stamp 
upon spoken speech. 

b. The imprint or sign (^what is specified). 
2596 Shaks. MereJu V. h. ix. 39 For who shall goe about 

To cosen Fortune, and be honourable Without the stamp of 
merit. 2609 Heywooo Troia Brit. xn. L 314 Great Hector 
..fals vpon the next Greeke that he finds. And prints on, 
him the bloudy stamp of death, a 2684 Leighton Comm. 
I Pep L IO-X2 (1693) 223 It carries the Ilvelystamp of divine 
Inspiration. 1781 Cowper Hope 153 Hope sets the stamp 
of vanity on all That men have deem’d substantial since the 
falL ^2839 ThirLWALl Greece VI. lii. 272 In its leading out- 
lines it brars the stamp of truth. 2801 F. Hall in Nation 
{N. Y.) LII. 297/2 Everything that had passed before me 
bor^ to my apprehension, the stamp of intellectual obliquity. 

c. * Value derived from suffrage or attestation ; 
authority, currency* (J.), 

1632 Lmicow Trav. Ded., Yonr anspicuous Fauour, shall 
leaue a greater stampe^ to the Worke. 1686 W. Hopkins tr. 
Rairamnus^ Dissert, iii. (1688) 53 Paschaslus his Doctrine 
had not received asyet thestamp of publick Authority. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversai. Introd. 13 There is not one single 
witty Phrase, .. which hath not received the Stamp and 
Approbation of at least one hundred Years. 1803 Syd. 
Smith Wks, (2850) 1 . 19/x The uproar even, and the con- 
fusion and the clamour of a popular election in England 
have their use; they give a stamp to the names, Liberty, 
Constitution, and People. 

d. simply : Imprint, impression, mark. 

a 2652 J. S&iiTH Set. Disc, iv. 69 They are apt to acquire 
such deep stamps of material phantasms to themselves, that 
they cannot imagine their own being to be any other than 
material and divisible. ,2673 Dryden Pfarr, a la Plodc iv. 
i, You aggravate my griefs, and print them deeper In new 
and heavier stamps, 28x7 Shelley Rev. Islam iv. viii. 2 
The dead, who leave the stamp Of ever-burning thoughts 
on many ajage. 2822 — Triumph Life 409 The wolf,. 
Leaves his stamp visibly upon the shore. 2838 Carlyle 
Mise, (1857) IV, 206 Ranel Varnhaeen von Ense..did not 
wile., .She left no stamp of herselt on paper, 2B58 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4 r //. Note.bks. (1872) II. 29 The stamp of each 
new impression helps to obliterate a former one. 

e. Character, kind; fashion, make; cast, type. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter/k. ((Camden) 9, I cannot tel how 

mani mo of this stamp frivolus and dogged iests. 1375 Gas- 
coigne Glass cf Govt. Wks. 1910 IL 37 Is shee of the right 
stampe? 2612 Bible Transi. Pref, p 23 When the aboue 
named Radulphus happened to be at Rome, he found all 
the bookes to be new (of the new stampe). 1646 Sir T. 
Broivne Pseud. Bp. 11, iiL 67 But certainly false it is what 
is commonly affirmed [etc.].. .Of the same stampe is that 
which is obtruded upon us by Authors., that an Adamant 
[etc.], x666 Boyle Orig.^ Fonns Qual, 44, I would be 
understood to mean by it [Forme], not a real Substance 
dbtinct from Matter, but onely the flatter it selfe of a Na- 
tural Body, consider’d with its peculiar manner of Existence, 
which, .may. .be call'd.., if you would have me expresse it 
in one word, its Stamp. 2709 Hearne Collect, i Sept. 
(O.H.S.) 11.247 likely he is of the true Stamp for 
Principles. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. L i, His ac- 
quaintance give him a very different character among crea- 
tures of another stamp. 1796 Burke Let. to Dudley North 
Corr. IV. 551 He %vas exactly what we conceive of an Eng- 
lish nobleman of the old stamp. 2831 D. E. Williams Lfe 
ij- Corr. Sir T, Lawrence II. 3S2 Men whose different 
stamps of genius and characters of intellect, were more sin- 
gularly calculated to view their subjects through curious 
and diversified media. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. I. L 161 
Jlen of the stamp of a Washington or a Hampden. 2878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 322 He struck a blow which showed 
that a general of a nevvstamp had appeared upon the scene, 

f. Physical or outward form, cast. 

a xs 85 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1598) 343 A yong maid, truly 
of the finest stamp of beautie. 1607 Shaks. Cor, i. vi, 23 
Com. Whose yonder. That doe'sappeare as hewere Flead? 

O Gods, He has the stampe of Martius, <21704 T. Bpow’N 
sst Sat. Persius'NVs. (17^) L 53 A strange. .birth: A 
glimpse of human stamp it has, the rest Is serpent fish and 
bird. 2877 Miss A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxi.^d3o inese 
early European settlers are seen with the Asiatic stamp 01 
features. 1 ^ u , - 

14 . An embossed or impressed mark placea dj a 
government office on paper or parchment to certify 
that the duty chargeable in respect of what is 
thereon written or printed has been 
also, in recent times, an adhesive ^bel (prjn 
with a distinctive device) which .s issncd by the 
government fora fixed nmonnt, and which rv^en 
nffixed to n document or other dutiable object 
serves the same purpose as an impre^d stamp. 

1694 Act 5 d- 6 Will, d- Mary c. 21. | s iStamp Act] And 



STAMP, 

the said Commissioners shall.. provide Six severall Markcs 
or Stamps, .for the severall and respective dutyes hereby 
granted with which severall Markes or Stamps all Velum 
Paper and Parchment upon which any of the severall and 
respective thlnges herein before charged shall be ingrossed 
or written shall be stampt and impressed. 1712 Addison 
S^cci, No. 445 F I, I am afraid t^t few of our weekly 
historians.. will be .able to subsist under the weight of a 
stamp. 17x2 Swift yr 7 il, to Stella 7 Aug., Have you seen 
the red stamp the papers are marked with ? Methinks the 
stamping is worth a halfpenny. 17x3 — Imit. Hor, Ep . 1. 
vii. 43 Of late indeed the Paper-Stamp Did very much his 
Genius cramp. x8oa Med, Jrnl, VlII. 136, I question 
whether an apothecary, who should make up parcels of 
ingredients.. would not render himself liable to a confisca- 
tion., for selling them without stamps. 18x7 \V. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 886 It was holden that it [sc. a 
marine insurance policy] might be rectified In’ inserting the 
true name, without a fresh stamp. 1841 Thackeray Ct. 
Ho^^garty^ Diamond ii, Twenty-one pun five, Roundhand, 
and nothing for the stamp ! There it is, sir, r^-ceipted. 
1846 Daily News 21 Jan. 4/1 The stamp on newspapers is 
not like the stamp on Universal Medicine-Bottles, which 
licenses anything, however false and monstrous. iMx 
Besant & Rice CJta/>l, Fleet i. xiii, Your marriage is 
entered in my Register ; I have the lines on a five-smlling 
stamp ! xpix Act 1^2 Geo. c. 55. § 7 Subject to the pro- 
visions of this [National Insurance] Act, the Insurance 
Commissioners may make regulations providing ibr.. pay- 
ment of contributions whether by means of adhesive or 
other stamps affixed to or impressed upon books or cards, 
or otherwise. 

b. The Stampt = the Stamp Office. ? Obs. 

1820 Blues 11.59 Sir Rich. But this place — ... 

Lady Bluem. Excuse me — 'tisone in the ‘Stamps’: He is 
made a collector. 1825 Hone Every day Bk. 1. 2 Janu- 
ary I. A close holiday at all public offices except the Excise, 
Customs, and Stamps. 

c. Spec . = Postage stasip. 

2B37 R. Hill in Life (1880) I. 271 Perhaps the difficulty 
[of the sender being unable to re-address the stamped cover 
purchased by him at the Po.st Office] might be obviated by 
using a bit of paper just large enough to bear the stamp, 
and covered at the back with a glutinous wash, which tlie 
bringer might, .attach to the hack of the letter. *839 — 
[title) On the Collection of Postage hy means of Stamps. 
1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 105, 1 have little to tell you 
worth even a penny stamp. 1B63 Stamp‘Collector's Mag. 
I. 3/r We cannot congratulate the designer of our penny 
and twopenny stamps on the display of any tas^e. xSg^S 
Punch 7 Mar. 1x2/3, I have been writing letters broadcast. 
I prefer stamps to post-cards. 

d. //. {U..S. slang.) Money (properly, paper 
money'). 

1872 'Dr.'^'ERT. Americanisms Among the less gene- 
rally known terms [for ‘money 'J zxt..dyeslufs, charms^ 
and also the more modern designation of stamps, 1876 
B^ant & Rice Gold. Butterfly x, ‘ But no Hand, dead or 
alive, shall ever get hold of my stamps.’ ‘Your stamps? ' 
‘ My stamps, sir; my greenbacks, my dollars.* XW5 R. L. 
& F. Stevenson Dynamiter 195 , 1 have neglected to supply 
myself with funds; ..and without what is coarsely if vigor- 
ously called stamps,.. it is impossible for me to pass the 
ocean. 

fl 5 . Something marked with a deadee ; a coin, 
medal. Oh's. 

1598 Merry \V, m. iv. 16, I found thee of more 

valew Then stampes in Gold, orsummes in sealed bagges, 
1603 hlach. IV. iii. 153 People,. The meere dispaire of 
Surgery, he cures. Hanging a golden stampe about their 
neckes. 1608-9 Middleton IFidoiv 11. i, 1 will consume 
my self to the last stamp, Before thou gett’st me, 
fig, 1588 Shaks. Tit, A. iv. ii. 69 Here is the babe as 
loathsome as a toad, ..The Empresse sends it thee, thy 
slampe, thy seale. 1594 — Rich. ///, i, iii. 256 Queene 
Mother. Peace Master Marquesse, you arc malapert, 
Your fire-new stampe of Honor is scarce currant. 1633 
G. Herbert Tcwpie, Ch. Porch l.\iv, Man is Gods image ; 
but a poore man is Christs stamp to boot; both images 
regard. 

f 16 . A picture produced by printing from an 
engraved plate, an engraving, print. In stamp : 
by means of engraving. [After It. stampa^ F, 
estampe.2 Obs. 

- 26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage v. ii. (16x4) 463 He that will 
not onely reade, but in manner see,., may resort to Theo- 
doricke and Israel de Bry, who haue xn liuely stampes ex- 
pressed these Nauigations. t^z'E.xr.ixu SculAtura i.i. 9 
The French call it [Etching] in particular Taille douce.. . 
The Italians lutaglla, or stamp, without Adjunct. Hid. x. 
iv. 47 Ugo de Carpi did things in stamp, which appear'd as 
tender as any Drawings. 170^ Addison Italy 88 When I 
was at Venice they were putting out very curious Stamps 
of the several Edifices that are most famous for their Beauty. 
1720 Prior \n Swi/Ps Lett, (2766) II. xt Richardson.. has 
made an excellent picture of me ; from whence lord Harley 
(whose it is) has a stamp taken by Vertue. 1756 Nugent 
Gr. Tour. Italy III. 26 At Rome, all sorts of fine stamps or 
prints, as of antiques, palaces., plans of towns, &c. 2780 
j . Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 3^ It is a description and 
a copper-plate of all the engravings upon precious stones.. . 
The stamps are extremely beautiful, and are representations 
of the gods and heroes of antiquity, 

17 . Mining. (See qnots.') 

1851 Guef.nwell Coahtradc Terms, Northumh. ^ Durh. 
50 Stamp, a hole made with a pick in the coal, in which 
to place a wedge, i860 Eng. d* For. Mining Gloss, (ed. 2) 
80 [S. Siajfordsh. Terms), Stamp, a mark cut in the roof or 
sides of the mine, as a point of reference, to show the amount 
of work done. 

18 . Metallurgy. (See qnots.*) 

xE3o Eneycl. Brit. XIII. 319 [Iron) The first rough forged 
slabs are cut into pieces termed ‘stamps , which are then 
reheated. x88i Raymond Mining Glosf., Stamps, S. Wales. 
The pieces into which the rough bars shingled from Jhe 
finery ball are broken, to be piled for subsequent rolling into 
sheet-iron. 
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IV. attrib, and Comb. 

19 . Obvious combinations, as stamp-mark, -seal) 
objective, as stamp-maker) stamp-selling adj. 

1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, * Stamp-maker, a die-sinker ; 
a manufacturer of adhesive receipt or postage stamps. 1813 
Shelley^. Mahiv.zyy Red glows the tyrants ^stamp-mark 
on its bloom. Ihid. v, 188 A public mart Of undisguising 
selfishness, that sets On each its price, the stamp-mark of 
her reign. 1758 J. Blake Plan, regul. Marine Sysi. 3 Let 
her be provided with a screw *stamp-seat, having a device 
thereon, 2908 Daily Chron. 18 Apr, 4/6 An automatic 
’^stamp-selling macliine. 

20. Special comb. : Stamp Act, each of the 
various Acts of Parliament for regulating the 
stamp duties ; esp. that of 1765 (5 Geo. Ill, c. 12) 
for levying stamp duties in the American colonies ; 
also, that of 1712 (10 Anne, c. 19, § loi) impos- 
ing a stamp duty on newspapers ; stamp-album, 
a book for the orderly arrangement and preserva- 
tion of a collection of postage stamps ; stamp- 
battery, a series of stamps in a stamp-mill ; 
stamp-bed, the bed or bottom of a stamping 
machine upon which the lower die is placed ; 
Stamp-Bill, a bill for imposing or regulating 
stamp duties ; stamp book = stamp-album ; 
stamp-box (a) a receptacle for unused postage 
stamps ; (b) the box in which the ore is pounded 
in a stamp-mill; stamp-collecting (a) sb. = 
Philatelv ; (b) adj.. that practises philately ; 
stamp-oolleotor, (a) a collector or receiver of 
stamp duties ; (i) a Philatelist ; stamp copper, 
copper ore which is to be or has been crushed 
hy stamping (^Funk’s Stand. Diet. 1895) ; stamp- 
cutter (see quot.); stamp-dealer, a dealer in 
postage stamps for collectors ; stamp-distri- 
butor, an official who issues or sells govern- 
ment stamps; hence stamp distributorship', stamp 
duty, any of the duties collected by means of 
stamps impressed on or affixed to the articles taxed ; 
stamp gold, gold ore for stamping; stamp- 
hammer, the hammer of a stamping machine; 
stamp-head (a) the head of a pestle of a stamp- 
mill ; (J)) the head of a cask upon which the 
brands are made {FunKs Stand. Diet.) ; t stamp- 
house, a house containing machinery for crushing 
ore; stamp-maohiue Faper-manuf., a machine 
for pulping rags {Cent. Diet. 1891); f stamp- 
man (a); stamps-man, one who 
helps to work an ore-crushing stamp-mill ; stamp- 
master, {a) an official appointed hy the Trus- 
tees for tlie linen manufacture in Ireland (see 
quot. 1726): (d) an official appointed to administer 
the Stamp Act; stamp-mill {a) the apparatus 
used to crush ores by means of a pestle or series of 
pestles operated by machinery, also attrib. ; {b) 
an oil-crushing mill of similar construction; 
stamp note, a permit from a Custom House 
official granting permission for tlie loading of 
goods on board ship ; stamp office, an office 
where government stamps are issued and where 
stamp duties are received; stamp officer, one 
appointed to administer the Stamp Act ; stamp 
paper (a) paper having the government revenue 
stamp impressed on or affixed to it ; (^) the marginal 
paper of a sheet of postage stamps (often used as 
sticking plaster, etc.) ; stamp-press (see quot.) ; 
stamp rook, ore suitable for treatment by stamp- 
ing ; stamp-stem, the stem of the pestle of a 
stamp-mill; stamp-tax, a tax imposed by a stamp 
act ; stamp-work (see quot.). 

1763 J. Apams Diarpr j8 Dec., Wks. 1B50 II. 154 'ITiat 
enormous engine, fabricated by the Hritish Parliament, for 
beating down all the rights and liberties of America, I mean 
the *Stamp Act. 1793 Btackstone's Comm. (ed. is) I. 324 
note. If each stamp-act declared the whole amount of the 
stamp at the time, it would prevent much confusion. 1862 
Att year Bound July 447/1 My ’'.stamp album is worth 
twenty pounds. 1873 Kniciit Diet. Mcch., *SiamJ>.tfattcry. 
1877 Kaysion'd Statist. Mines Mining 45* The. .advan- 
tage in substituting a systematic crushing hy steel rolls for 
stamp-batteries. 2879 CasselCs Techn. Bduc. I V_. 263/ 1 This 
block the stamper lays on the *stamp.bed, immediately under 
the descending hammer, 1765 J. Ingersoll Lett, Stamp. 
Act (1766) ixTbe''Stamp-Biil that has been preparing to lay 
before Parliament for taxing .America, iB6s F, BooTvStamp 
Coll. Guide Introd., The 'stamp hook . . has also its utilitarian 
side- 1862 Catat. Internal. Exhib., Brit. II, No. 3825, 
Match-box, "stamp-box, and paper-knife, all en suite. 1872 
AV, W, Sjiytii Mining Statistics 63 The amalgam obtained 
inside and outside the stamp boxes. 1862 F. Booty Stamp 
Cott.^Guide Introd., It is curious to see how-much public 
opinion has been modihed lately, upon the subject of "stamp 
collecting, 1887 Philatelist I. i/2__Not only in Bngland, hut 
in other "stamp-collecting countries, iiio Lond.Gac.'Eo. 
4673/3 All such Indentures.. to be sent.. either to the head 
Stamp-Office, or to some of the "Stamp Collectors. 1863 
{title) The Stamp-Collector’s Magazine, 1838 Simmonds 
Jlict. Trade, -Starnpxutter, an engraver of dies on wood, 
stone, or metal. 1863 Stamp-ColtectoPs Mag. I. 30/2 The 
"statiip dealers of Paris. 2_^S Universal Mag. XXXVII. 
Suppl- 377/x The "stamp distributor, or informer, may un- 
righteou.sly get, from his Majesty's good American subjects, 
more than his Majesty, upon a balance, may get by the 
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I stamps. 1904 Spencer A vtohiog. 1 1. 39 Of all posts Jikelv 
I to answer my purpose, that of stamp-distributor was the 
! most promising. Ibid., The ’‘stamp-dislributorsbip for 
Derby fell vacant, and I made an effort to obtain it. 1704 
Evelyn 16 Tan., The Lord Treasurer gave my grand, 
son the office of Treasurer of the *Slamp duties. 1765 T* 
Ingersoll Lett, Stamp-Act (1766) 28 ’ J'is said that it is ini 
tended to give the Business of collecting and paying the* 

: Stamp-Duty, to Americans. \Z^\Act 57-8 0.30.$ 6(1) 

Estate duty shall be a stamp duty collected and recover^ 

I as hereinafter mentioned, xpxx AV//. XXV, 771/2 

I The death duties, the corporation duty, the duties on patent 
' medicines and playing^ cards, and postage dutie.s, are also 
technically ‘stamp duties’; but in ordinary use the expres. 
Sion is limited to tho.‘;e imposed on the %'arious classes of 
I legal instruments, such as conveyances, leases,.. &c., on 
I bills of exchange, ..bills of lading, and a few other docu. 
j ments. 1877 Raymond Statist- Mines f Mining The 
! Quartz Hill mines have furnislied during the year about 
one-ihird of the ’‘siamp-gold product of the county. 1837 
Hebert Engin. ip Mec/i. Encycl. II, 190 By means of a 
J blow from the *slamp hammer, the two needles between the 
dies are exactly impressed on both sides with the grooves, 
1758 Borlase A'a^. Hist. Cornw. 178 The lifters.. are armed 
at the bottom with large masses of iron. .called *Stamp. 
heads. 1890 Gold/. Victoria 15 A. battery of 26 stampheads. 
1684/^/;//. Trans. XVII. 745 Several persons were employed 
to bring the Refuse [copper ore] to the *Stamp.housc, where 
it was stamped. 1765 Universal Mag. XaXVII. 217/1 
The *Stainpman for that colony had appointed his Deputies. 
1876 Bancroft //A/. U.S.lll. xx. 532 In Boston, the people 
dealt first %vith Andrew Oliver, who bad received his com- 
mission as stamp-man. 2891 J. H. Pearcf. Esther Pen. 
ireath 1. i, l‘he news of the accident spread like wildfire 
among. .the*stamps’-men and spallers. 17x2 in D. D. black 
Hist. Brechin (1839) 225 [They were appointed by the 
council] to be “stamp-masters of this burgh for stamping all 
linen cloth. 2726 Act 23 Geo, I, c. 26. § 20 All Dealers in 
Linen Cloth, before.. they shall sell. .any Linen Cloth., 
shall carry the .<(ame..to the Place where such Lapper or 
Stamp-master.. shall reside, there to be inspected, marked, 
lapped up and stamped by him. 1749 Phil. Trans, XLVl. 
226 After this Prepatation it is brought to the ’Stamp- 
mills. 2874 'R.KSiAomi 6 th Rep. Mines zgi The stamp-mill 
ore is passed through the mill belonging to the mine. 
2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, ^Stamp-note. 2720 Lond. Gaz. 
No. All such Indentures.. to be sent. .to the head 

“Stamp-Office. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 555 p 5 The taxon 
each half-sheet has brought into the stamp-office one week 
with another above 20 1. 2765 Universal Mag. Oct. 218/2 
His son, then in London, was appointed a “Stamp Officer 
for the said province. 2765 Ibid. XXXVIL Suppl. 378/2 
A design . . to promote the talcing of the ’stamp-papers. 1814 
Scott IVav. Ixxi, It certainly 1 elated to stamp-paper and 
parchmenu 2892 Photogr. Ann. II. 61 Get some gummed 
stamp paper, and punch through six or eight thicknes^ 
at a time. 2875 Knight Did, Mech.^ *Stamp-press, one for 
attaching stamps to letters, envelopes, or other articles. 1872 
Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 3x4 The *siamp*rock, 
it is said, yields about one ounce of letoried amalgam per 
ton. 2882 Rep. Precious Metals 1 /.S. 572 There JS a mo- 
mentum given to the stamp, “stamp-stem, and piston. 2823 
J. Neal Bro. fonaihan L x6o We rose up as one roan, 
against a paltry “stamp-tax. 2B81 Raymond 
*Siamp-work, Lake Superior. Rock containing dissemi- 
nated native copper. 

t Stamps sb.^ Obs, rarr-^, [Of obscure ori^ ; 
ON. siamp-r large tub, LG. stampe drinking- 
glass with a thick stem, G, stamp/ mortar, also 
swill-tub.] Some kind of vessel for oil. 

*55* Invent. Ch. Goods (Surtees) 65, ij pypes of everyc, 
one with lille silver, the ole and creme m a slampe of lattw, 
and the oyntment in abokc [? r^a</boxe] covered with Icthcr, 

Stamp (stsemp), sb,^ dial, [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Stalp.] a trap. 

2788 PicKEN Poems 53 Mony a trap, an* stamp, an* 

They h.’ie their prey to catch in. 2827 Sporting Magp XA** 
III Some people catch foxes in stamps, and say it xs done 
accicientally. 

Stamp (stEemp), V, Also 3-7 stampe, 4-5 
staumpe, 6 stampp. [Early WE. siampcii^iOu 
*stampian) = (M)LG., (M)D., WFris. stamp!, 
NKris. stampi to stamp with the foot, to pound, 
OHG. stamfSn to pound (only once, g\.ccmminuerf, 
MHG., mod.G. stampfen to stamp with the foot, to 
pound, bray in a mortar), ON. stappa {i—*statiipa) 
to stamp with the foot, to bray in a mortar, (M)bvL 
stampa, (M)Da. stampe OTeut. *statnpbjan,^ 

'"r/awr/tt-amasc., pestle, mortar(MLG.3/a;«/,OHG., 

MHG., mod.G. stamp/masc.) A parallel formation 
from thesame baseisOE.3/£W/a«tobrayinamortar 
(occurring only once ; ci. d-stimpau to stamp "'■& 
a die, st£mpiug-isem stamping-iron) = MLG. stem- 
pen, Wb'ris. slimpe, NFris. stemp, MHG., moo.O. 
(? obs.) stempfen OTeut. type *stampjan ; C‘- 
MLG., mod.G. stempel, MHG. stempfel stamp, 
die. The Teut. ^stamp- is the source of the Com. 
Kom. verb represented by It. stampare to tread, 
press, print, Pr., Sp., Pg. estampar to stamp, psint, 
OF. estamper (mod.F. estamper, in some technical 
senses itampe^ to stamp; whence the verbal noun 
It. stampa press, printing-press, Sp., Pg. estampa, 
F. estampe engraving, estampc, ilampe stamp, die- 
The view staled above seems on the whole more 
than the alternative supposition that the verb did not exis 
in ()E., but is solely an adoption of OF. 
above). At the same time there can be little doubt 
sense-development of the Eng. verb has been influenced o) 
the uses of its Fr. cognate. 

The Teut. root *stamp- is prob. a nasalized form ol 
to tread ; if so the primao’ sense of the verb would see 
to be that of branch II below, from which the other sens 
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might easily be derived. Some scholars regard the root 
(pre-Teut. "siomb-) as cogn. %v. Gr. Uo shake, ? io 

jnaltreat (occurring only once); radical connexion with 
Stump sb, has also been suggested] 

1. •)• L Imns. To bray in a mortar ; to beat to 
a pulp or powder ; to pound. Also absol, Ohs, 

[eiooo Sax, Lcechd, I. 378 Nitn rcadsualede barhuna fc 
5’sopo, & stemp & do on ronne neou'an pott.] exsoo Vices 
ff Virtues Hie [sc. rihle^eleaue] is ^elich Sesencueics come. 
..^ure ?>e mann 5 e liit moretrrrtrfSc more "be hit mann] 
bat and stampeh» 3 e hit strengere and betre is. 13.. A". 

332 Heroes he tok in an herber, And stamped hconr 
in a morter. cigBS Chaucck Pard. T, 210 This Cooke-?, 
how they stampe and slreyne and grynde, And tumcn sub* 
staunce in to .Occident. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. P. 
xviii. l.txxix. (1495) 838 Coloqulntida..helpyth ayenst fleen 
yf it is stampyd and medlyd wyth water and spronge in the 
place there as many fleen ben. cx^oo Lau/ranc's Ciritrj:^. 

56 Take malowe leues & leues of violet, & t>e rote of holi* 
hocke; sehe Iiem wcel in water, &: slaumpe hem. 1483 
Caxton* Le^. 112 b, Yf all the espyces of the world 
had ben stamped to gydre it shold not haue smellyd so 
well. CX489 — So 7 tnes 0/ Ayvion vii. 169 Thenne toke 
Mawgls an herbe, & stamped it ^'pon a stone wyth the 
^mell of his swerde and tempered it wyth water. 1579 
Lasgham Card. Health (1633) ^2 Stamp pood store of npe 
Sloes. 1594 Plat Jervelldio, 11.46 Malaghie reasons.. either 
slampt or unstampt. x6<^ TorsELL Pour*/. Beasts gS6 
Pelagonius would naue him to drink Parsfj* stampt wlh 
wine. 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilsrimas^ (16x4) 650 They stamp 
their milia as we do spice. 1626 Bacon Syhm § 45, I con- 
ceiue that some Decoction of Bones, and Sinewes, stamped, 
and well strained, would bee a very Nourishing Broth. 
2683 Salmon Doron Med. i. 113 Pultise is made of green 
Herbs stampt or of their juyees. exyoo Evelyn Diary 
24 Aug. 1678, They cull the raggs..then they stamp them 
in troughs to a pnpp with pestles. 1719 Dn Foe Crusoe \. 
(Globe) 123 A Stone Mortar to stamp or beat some Corn in. 
1747 Wesley Prim. Physick (1762) 1 16 A Plaister of Ground 
l\y stampt. 2764 £uz. Moxon Eu^. Houseto. (ed. 9) 265 
Stamp your berries and throw them Into your water as you 
stamp them. 

i*b. To crush or press (fruit, esp. crabs) to 
extract the juice ; to press (wine) out of grapes. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Lose in. v. (Skeat) 114 But it the 
belter be stamped, and the venomous jcuse oul-wrongen, it 
is lykely to enpoysonen al tho that therof t.asten. 0x450 
Mirour Saluaeiflun (Roxb.) 234 Out of grapes stampyng 
the wyne. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878)46 Stamp crabs that 
may, for rotting away, 1594 Lvly Mother Bombie lit. iv, 

It was crabbs she stampt, and stole away one to make her 
a face. 2597 Delonry Gentle Craft Wks. (1912) 152 Would 
you haue him to stampe the crab. 16x8 W. Lawson AVro 
Orchard dr Card. xvi. (x623) 32 Dresse cuerj' Apple,. .stamp 
them, and straine them Ictc,). 

C, To thresh. Obs. exc. dial. * to beat or break 
the awns from barley, etc,, to thresh flax* 

Dial. Did.). 

2388 Wyclif /sa. XXV. 10 Moab schal be threlschid vndur , 
hym, as chaffis be stampid iy\i\s*teruniurl in a wayn. 2856 ' 
Morton Cycl. Ag-rle. Ii. 203/2 Ordinarily the grain (barley] [ 
is spread on the floor of the bam, and stamped by either of 
the instruments (depicted]. 

d. To crush (ore) j in mod. use, by means of 
the machine called a * stamp \ 

2568 in Sel. Charters Trading Co. (Selden Soc.) 18 The 
same ores.. to drain break stamp wash boil (etc.]. 1859 R, 
Hunt Guide Mus, Praci. Ceot. (ed. 2) 261 The dressing 
floors, where the ores are stamped and prepared for the 
market. 

e. To drive in (a blasting charge). 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 277 While engaged in 
stamping a blasting charge in a rock with a pointed iron 
bar. .the charge suddenly exploded. 

II. To bring down the foot heavily. (Cf, 

Steamp V .) 

2. inlr. a. To bring the sole of one’s foot suddenly 
and forcibly down [ttpon the ground or floor, or 
some other object), with the object of crushing or 
beating down something. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8590 pe devels salle ay opon 
Jram gang. And ay on pam stamp with h^^ir felh omang. 
2384 Chaucer H. Fame 2154 Tho behynde.. troden fast on 
other beles And stampen as men doon aftir eles. 17x9 
Young Rtvenge 1. 1, This usage is like stamping on the 
murder'd, When life is fled.^ 28x8 Scott Br.Laiitm. xxxiii, 
Stamping upon the coals with the heel of his boot. 

b. To strike the ground or floor forcibly with 
the sole of one’s foot, in order, e.g. to make a 
noise that will serve as a signal, to emphasize a 
command or an expression of firm resolve, to warm 
one’s feet, etc. Phrase, io stamp with oni s foot. 

1S3S CovERD ALE Ezek. vi. 1 1 Smyte thine hondes together, 
and stampe with thy fete. 2538 £lyot Did.. Suppiodo, to 
stampe or m.ake noise with the fete. 2548 Hall C/in?/*., 
Edvj. IV (1550) 43b, The sayd Lewes conlerfeiied the 
fashion and gesture of the duke of Burgoyn, & began to 
stampe with his fote on the ground. 2662 Greenhalch in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. IV. 15 When mention was made of 
the Edomites, Philistines, or any enemies of. .Israel's, they 
stamped strongly with their feet. 2705 H. Blackwell 
Engl. Fencing’Master 16 Must I stamp with my Foot when 
,1 make those Faints? 2756-7 tr. Key steps TVm^. (1760) HI. 
243 As far as can be conjectur^ from the sound caused by 
stamping with the foot against the bottom, there is another 
cavity under it. 2801 Southey Thalaha ix. xxviii, Thrice 
on the floor she slampt. 2815 Scott Cr?/j’i 1 /’.liii. She paused 
an instant. .and stamped upon the ground, which. .shewed 
vestiges of having been recently moved. 2823 Rolanij 
Fencing 27 lo ascertain whether you are firmly and cor- 
rectly placed in this posture, it will be necessar>’ to make 
an Appel. This is performed by stamping twice with the 
right foot. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. xiii, (1865) II. 2x4, 

I have only to stamp with my foot, he said, ..to raise legions 


from the soil of Italy. xBSo Tyndall Glac. t. xi. 78, I 
again resorted to stamping to secure a footing. 

c. osp. as an instinctive expression of fur}' ; for- 
merly often fto stamp and stare. Hence (now 
only U.S.)y To be ver}- angry. 

c *373 Leg. SaintsX. (Catherine) 1028 He . . rathly rusclut 

to and fra,,.& slurly stampit ab, & steryt. 2530 Palsgr. 
732/2, I stampe, I stare, as one doth that taketti on in his 
me demayne. You never sawc man stampe as he 
dyd. a 2534 Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays i. 779, I stampe I 
I stare ! 1 Toke all abowt 1 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
185 Many men stamped (L. fremebaut enim plerigue] for 
the murther of Rincon and Fregose. 2577 Kendall Flowers 
0/ Epi^r.t Trifles 24 b, He stamps, be stares, he taketh on : 
he knowes not what to doe. 1657 Bilukcsly Brachy* 
Marlyrol. xii. 39 How he did stamp, did stare like one dis- 
tracted. 2682 (Durfey] Progr, Honesty vvCx.i) And as a 
stubborn Child. .Vext at some trifle, stamps, lies down and 
cries. 27x2 Strelk Sfect. No. 429 r 17 The Petitioner 
swore, stamped^ and threw down his Cards. 1842 Lover 
Handy Andy xix, O'Grady stamped and swore with rage. 
2866 ‘ L. Carroll * Alice in tVonderland viii, The Queen . . 
went stamping about, and shouting ‘Off with his head ! * 
2872 De Verb Americanisms 552 Stamp, to, commonly 
pronounced stomp, has, in the South cspecblly, the meaning 
of being very angry, 2891 Farrar Darkn. ^ Dawn liv, He 
stamped, and cursed the Christians by all his gods. xSpx 
E, Roper By Track 4- Trail it. 21 The Colonel stamped 
and groaned and swore. 

d. said of a horse. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleasure xxviii (Percy Soc.) 134 My 
stedeGalantyse.. began to stampe full marvcj'lously. r26x2 
Chapman /Had viii. 72 The paine, so sore the courser .stung, 
(Pierc’t to the braine) he stampt and plung'd. x8xo Scott 
Lady 0/ L. 1. xxxi, Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 
2865 A, Smith Summerin Stye II. io7The horses stampt 
and pawed in their stables. 

e. To walk with a heav}*, ‘pounding* tread; to 
walk noisily or laboriously, tramp. 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon ill. 93 Rejmawde.. asked 
who was tliere that maketh thys noyscr..It is cvyl doone 
for to go thus stamp>*ng at this houre. 2523 Bernei^ 
Froiss. I. ccccxv. 725 Yonder men of armes..baue all this 
laste day traueyled, and alt this nyght stamped in the myre. 
2582 Pettie tr. Cuazzo's Ch\ Corrv. n. (1566) 56 Men, who 
..come stamping in with their high clouted shooes, yet one 
of good understanding. 2753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 
t. it. (t8i!)63 Tell her you wonder how she can stamp about 
the floor in such a manner, as if she h.ad w'ooden shoes on. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle lit. The capstan u'as manned, 
and the crew stamped round to a point of war 2859 Fitz* 
Gfralo Omarxvii. kixd Bahrdm, that great Hunter— the 
Wild Ass Stamps o'er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 

f. Used transf of a marine engine. 

xBpz KtPLiso Barrack*r. Ballads. HEfevot ix, And the 
engines stamp and ring, and the wet bows reel and swing, 
2897 Mary Kingsley fV. Africa 124 The Mcroi ..sxsim^ 
steadily along past the wooded shore. 

3. trans. a. With complementary adv. or 
phrase : To affect in the specified way by stamping ; 
esp. to trample violently daivn^ io the ground. 

CX470 Henry Wallace v. 270 Ane otlilr sone doune fra 
his hors he bar, Stampyt to grounde, and drownyt with 
outyn mar. 2552 Hulobt, Stampe vnder fete, pessundo. 
2659 D. 'PziA./mpr. Sea 127 When., divisions are made in 
your ships, salve them up again, or else couragiously stamp 
them down, 2883 Harper's Mag. Dec 51/2 Leonard was, . 
heard stamping the snow from nis boots, 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman ui. xii, *l*he Lord's blessing, Master Philip— ’ 
she began, but the horse’s feet stamped out everything. 

b. To bring down the sole orbed forcibly upon. 
Now somewhat rare. + Also with off. 

1602 Span, Trag. Addit. ill. xii«, 19,^ l..Beat al the 
bushes, st.*impe our grandam earth Diuc in the water, and 
stare vp to hcaueti, Yet cannot I behold my sonne Horatio. 
1700 Drvden Pal. 4* Arc, i. 446 He frets, he fumes, he 
stares, he stamps the Ground. 2815 Scott Guy M. x, He 
short turf.. was much trampled, as if stamped by the heels 
of men in a mortal struggle. 2892 Daily News so May 5/7 
Hundreds of feet angrily stamped the ground. 1892 Rider 
Haggard Nada 216 The Halakazi are^ no more a tribe, 
since Umslopogaas stamped them with his feet. 

c. To stamp onds foot = sense 2 . 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. \. 123 She furious stampt her 
shoeless foot aground. 1855 Trollope.^<’//«?/j Est. xx. 229 He 
would stamp bis footonlheground. x875B,TAYLOR/a7rr^ 

I. xiii. 146 Faust (stamping his foot). z866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. xxvH, She stamped her little foot. 

d. To Stamp outi to extinguish (a fire) by 
trampling on it. Hence, transf to exti^ate (a 
disease, a heresy, etc.), suppress (a rebellion) by 
resorting to vigorous measures; occas. to exter- 
minate (a people). 

2831 Mrs. Brow.n'Ikg Casa Guidi Wind. 107 Ye stamp no 
nation out, though day and night Ye tread them with that 
absolute heel which [etc.]. 1866 yrnl.R.Agric.Soc. Ser. ii. 

II, I. 27X Measures.. by which, to use a now prevalent ex- 
pression, the disease was ‘stamped out*. x868 Sm J..Y. 
Simpson in Med. Times ly Gaz. 4 Jan. 5/2 The public rnind 
has during the last two or three j ears become familiari.sed 
with the idea of * stamping out * a disease, in the instance of 
the rinderpest. 1868 G. Duff Pol, Surv, 78 The Taeping 
insurrection was stamped out utterly three years ago. n 1873 
Deutsch Lit. Rem. 289 The very remembrance of it was 
stamped out. 1883 Manch. Guardian 17 Oct, 5/2 Earl 
Spencer. .remarked that in Scotland they had, by a strict 
enforcement of the rules, stamped out thedisease altogether. 
2892 Rider Haggard Nada 208 If these demands were 
granted, then he w'ould spare them,..if not,he would^slamp 
them out 2899 J. 'RlKiWLve Eaglehawk ff Cr<»w ix. 117 
Some fires had to be stamped out by the youths with tneir 
naked feet, 

m. To Strike an impression on something. 

4. To impress with an embossed or intaglio 
device or lettering by means of a die and the im- 


pact of a hammer or machinery ; to make (a coin, 
a medal) by this process. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 415 b, In his letters and 
coj*ne, that he stamped [in . .monela quant cuderet], used stil 
the name of elector. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 75 
•He stamped certaine golden pieces of coine. 1627 Moryson 
Itm. I. 281 Also they [the Irish] had silver groats, called 
crosse-keele greats, stamped with the Popes t rip pie Crown e. 
2638 J UNI us Paint. A ncients 177 Among many . . sorts of coine 
anciently famous, the Cyziceni stateres were most of all re- 
nowned as being well stamped. 1670 Pettus Podinx Reg, 
41 Lastly, the Moniers, who are some to sheer the ^Ionie,. . 
some to stamp or coin iL 2697 hlAUKORELL Journ. fents. 
(1707) 126 It's Gates are vastly large, and cover'd with Brass, 
stampt all over with Arab Characters. 2720 W. King 
Heathen Cods vii. (1722)^ 15 Money of Brass W'as stamp’d, 
J with a Ship on the one side . . and the Figure of Janus with 
: a double Face on ibe other. 2736 Gentt. Mag. VI. C83/2 
j There having been a great scarcity of Copper and Silver 
I Coin in Ireland, .Traders. .hit on a Method of stamping 
1 Pieces of Silver bearing a promissory Note of three Pence 
each. 2818 Stoddart Grant, in Enejel. Metrop. (1845) 
I. 256/1 A preposition is not like a piece of money stamped 
to pass for a certain value. 2862 Stanley few. Ch. (1877; 
I.iii. 59 The pieces of money, .are stamped with the earliest 
mark of coinage. 1865 S ireet Gothic Archil. Spain siZ 
All the Moorish decorative work.. was evidently cut and 
carved as if it had been stone, and seldom, if ever, I tbink, 
stamped or moulded, according to the mistaken practice of 
the present day. 

transf. and^^. 2611 Shaks. Cymb. 11. v. 5 That most vener- 
able man, which 1 Did call my Father, was, I know not 
where When I was slampt. Some Ckijmer w'ith his Tooles 
1 Made me acounlerfeiu x6r^J.TATXOR (Water P.)iV'>y///r^ 
' Abuses^^h. My pulsiue braine no Art affoords, To mint, or 
stampe, or forge new coined words. 2799 Campbell Pleas. 
Hope I. 498 Nature stamp'd us in a heavenly mould. 

b. To impress (a device, lettering, etc.) by means 
of a die. 


I 26x3 PuRCHAs (1614) 598 The CjTcn^ns to 
i sooth this proud King. .stamped his shape in their coynes. 
i 2705 Addison Italy. Rome 351 But it is very well know’n 
I that an Emperor often stamp d on his Coins the Face or 
Ornaments of his Collegue. 2823 Scott Quentin D. viii. 
He now wore a hat, the band of w'hich was garnished with 
..a dozen of little paltiy* figures of saints stamped in lead. 

transf. andflg. 2589 Greene Menaphon (A rbj 43 So deepe 
were the characters stamped in my inwarde senses, that 
obliuion can neuer race out the forme of her excellence, 
i a 1632 Donne Serm. vii (1640) 62 God stampeth his Image 
, upon us, and so God i^SiatuariuSfOuv Minter, our Statuary'. 

) 1692 R. L'Estranoe Fables eexxvi, 298 She had theFlower- 
de-Luce Stamp’d, we must not say Branded upon her Shoul- 
[ der 28x2 Byron Ch. Har. it. xcviii. What is the worst of 
j woes that wait on age? ^\Tiat stamps the wrinkle deeper 
1 on the brow! 


j c. .^<Ji?/C’4?W?>;g,Toimpressapatternon(leather) 
! by means of dies. 

• 1863 Hotten HantLbk. Topogr, 103/2, 4to, old calf gilt, 
sides stamped. 

d. To make by cutting out with a die. 

27^ Hull Advertiser 28 Aug, 3/3 A man has invented an 
engine that will stamp or cut two hundred horse shoes in 
one hour, 2862 Morrall Needle Making ij In 28x1, Abel 
and Michael Morrall.. commenced stamping needles, and 
introduced the first eye into the needles by means of the 
stamp. What is meant by the first eye is an indenture half 
j through the bead of the needle. 

I e. To stamp out’, to make (paste) into ‘rounds’, 

* to fashion (‘ rounds * of paste) by pressure with a 
circular cutter. 

284s Eliza Acton Mo^ Cookery (ed. s) 457 Small rounds 
of bread stamped out with a plain. .paste-cutter. 2877 Cas- 
sell's Diet. Cookery 17 Stamp out with a small cup-plate as 
many rounds as you wish to make pasties. Ibid. 29 Make 
a light sweet crust, stamp it out in small rounds. 

5. To mark (paper or textile material) with a 
device cither impressed in relief or intaglio, im- 
parted to the surface by ink or pigment, or produced 
by both processes combined). Also, to impress (a 
device) on paper, etc. by means of a die or en- 
graved plate, f Also with off. 

2604 E. G[rimstone] P' Acosta's Hist. Indies \i. v. 442 
Io make their impressions, they grave a boord or plank 
with the figures they will print, then do they stampe as 
many leaves of paper as they list. 2630 [see Stami’IKc xfl. 
sb. 1]. 1753 Scots Mag. Feb. 200/2 Each dozen of.. hand- 
kerchiefs, .are .stamped twice. 1782 V. Knox Ess. cxxxvii. 
p6 A few other books are extant, which are, on good reasons, 
judged to have been stamped, not printed secundum artem. 
2828 LvTTON/’tfM/*;«lxxxv,Aletler was brought me, stamped 

with the foreign post mark. 2879 G. Gladstone Calico 
Printingva CasselCs Techu. Educ. I. 297/2 Block printing 
..consists in stamping the calico with a pattern raised in 
relief. 288s*MRS.ALEXANDER’/Jr.^ayxi, I knowthepap^ 
and the crest stamped outside. 2885 ‘ H. Conway* Family 
Aflairvvo, This jacket., was stamped ins’arious places wim 
the government broad arrow. 2908 R. Bagot A. Cuthbert 
xxi.26z The address., was there in full, and she noticed that 


[Cf. 


It. 


was also stamped on the envelope, 

"hb. To print (a book, etc.). Obs. 

eSSSR. l&RMiKilLydgate'sChron. 

great paymes causing the same to be perfected and 

l it is nowe read. 1556 Charter Stationers Co. in Ennck 

ondon (1766) IV. 225. Several -“"A 

)oks,. .are daily published, stamped and pnnt^ by duert 

persons. 2600 Bedell Let. to Nev-tou s 

W B (iSa) 24 S He told roe further of a deliberatjoi. 

TJ to rrmwi h1mscI(..in.o Germanr.-to 
imps in his former Capitall letters. 

3 To imuress with a dence or lettering indicating 
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STAMPEDE. 


genuineness, quality, or official inspection and 
approval ; to impress (a device, etc.) on mer- 
chandise, weights or measures, or the like, for 
this purpose- 

1564 Extracts Burgh Rec, III. 187 Quha.. 

sail stamp samekill [cloth] as beis sufficient thairof with the 
said stamp in leid. 1631 Letters patentSir W, Russell etc., 
That a stamp., to bee engraven with a Rose and Crown 
shall be stamped, sealed or i^rked on all the soapes..the 
better to distinguish the said soape from all counterfect 
soape, 1638 Reg, Mag,Sig, Scot, 315/1 To mark and stamp 
all nrlottis, peckis, pund-wechtis, staine-wechtls, elnewandis 
[etc.]. X79S Frankland in Phil, Trans, LXXXV. 296 The 
Sheffield artists, who stanm much low-priced work with the 
title of cast steel. 1846 Greener Sci, Gunnery 200 Such 
barrels are, of course, sent back unmarked. Those that are 
found satisfactory are duly stamped and taken home. 1885 
Kay in Law Times* Rep, LIII. 490/2 The words.. were 
never stamped on goods, or advertised as a trade mark. 
2892 Phoiogr. Ann. II. Advt. p. cxxi, Messrs. — warn 
customers before purchasing to see that every Lens is 
stamped with their Trade Mark. 

7. To impress with an official stamp or mark in- 
dicating that a duty or tax has been paid. In later 
use also, to attach an adhesive * stamp ’ to. 

2765 Blackstone Comm. I. viii. 313 A fifth branch of the 
perpetual revenue consists in the stamp duties... TTiese im- 
posts are very various, according to the nature of the thing 
stamped. 1837 R. Hill Post Office Refor7H ig The duties 
of the Clerks in the London Office. .are. .to stamp the 
letters; to assort them for delivery [etc.]. 2854 Poultry 

Citron, 11 . 147 If you need a reply, send .. an envelope 
directed and stamped. 1885 * Mrs. Alexander * A i Bay lit, 
He wrote a hasty line to the effect that [etc.]... When this 
had been sealed, stamped, and directed to Lambert, he rang 
and ordered his bill. 1892 Holyoake 60 Yrs. Agitator's 
Life I. liii. 287 Mr, Lloyd. .was at once told he must stop 
or stamp. He stamped, raised his paper to twopence, and 
lost his circulation. 1 neither stopped nor stamped. 1907 
G. John Voice from China xi. 240 We., made another 
attempt to get the deed stamped. 

8 . In various uses, orig, figurative of senses 4 - 6 . 
fa. To fabricate (an inference) aui of some- 
thing. Obs, 

1581 J. Bell Haddorfs A fis7v, Osor, 82 b, Out of these two 
monstruous falsely forged propositions, he stampeth a con. 
cIusion,.no lesse false then malicious. Ibid, 152, I awayte 
what this choppelogicke will stampe out hereof. 

b. To declare or show to he of a certain quality 
or nature ; sometimes in bad sense, to stigmatize. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado i. ii, 7 Leo\tiat6\ Are they [sc. the 
newes] good ? Oid [Afan], As the euents stamps them, but 
they haue a good coucr. a 1720 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1722] 

I. Pref. 3 Their Fear of doing or omitting anything which 
they judged would dlsple^e God, often hath been stampt 
with the odious Denomination of Stubbornness. 2853 
^Iausice Propiu 4 Kings xix, 339 Their literal accomplish- 
ment. .stamped them as sure decrees for Jerusalem and for 
euery other city of the earth in all generations to come. 
1863 M. Howitt tr. Bremer's Greece II. xii. 22 And this 
stamps them really as Greek islands. 1871 Blackic Four 
Phases^ i. 137 The death of Socrates must be stamped by the 
impartial historian as^ a great social crime, 1885 Truth 
28 May 8^7/1 Not to like the picture is to stamp oneself as 
being no judge of painting. 

C- To give a mark of authoritative approval to; 
-j* to convert by authorization into, 
x68t-6 J. Scott Chr, 'Life (1747)111. 450 By his own 
inherent Authority, as he was a King, he stamped those 
Doctrines into Laws which be taught and delivered as a 
Prophet. 1688 Comber Camp, Temple (cd. 3) Pref. a Hav- 
ing., undervalued these Devotions stampt by publick Au- 
thority. 2778 Mmil D’Arulay Diary Sept., The sanction of 
his good opinion-', would in a manner stamp the success of 
my Book. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 268 Time has stampt 
his reputation. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlvili. No lady 
..can possess this desideratum, until she. .has been pre- 
sented to her Sovereign at Court. From that august inter- 
view they come out stamped as honest women. 2852 — 
Esmond ir. v, The famous Air. Congreve had stamped with 
his high approval .. this delightful person, a 2853 Robert- 
son Serm. Sen iii. xxi. 273 He has been stamped by his 
master’s eulogy. 

d. To impress with some permanent and con- 
spicuous characteristic. 

2780 Bentiiam Princ. Legist. xliL §4.6 Falsehood stamps 
a cnaracter \vith a deep and degrading stain. 2836 J. Martin 
Discourses xv. 302 The J ewish priesthood must have seemed 
stamped by God with something of the mystery of His own 
nature. 1838 Lytton Leila r. ii, Its beauty was singularly 
stamped with a grave and stately sadness. 2838 — Alice 11, 
i, Tbe book that Evelyn could admire was sure to be 
stamped with the impress of the noble, the lovely, or the true ! 

e. To be a distinctive mark of; to characterize. 

1833 Tennyson Lady Clara 40 Her manners had not that 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 2837 Car. 
LYLE Fr. Rev. i. In. I, With that frankness of speech which 
stamps the independent man. 

f. To impress or fix permanently (an idea, etc.) 
on the mind or memory. 

2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacrx iii. u I 10 If God hath 
stamped an universal character of himself upon the minds 
of men, 2690 Locke £/«//. r. ii, § 2 Itisanestablished 
Opinion. .That there are.. some primary Notions,.. Char- 
acters; as it were stamped upon the Mind of Man. 2725 
Watts Logic iv. iL (1726) 353 Giveall Diligence.. that your 
Words, as fast as you utter them, may stamp your oivn 
Ideas exactly on the Mind of the Hearer. 1818 Byron C/i, 
Har. IV. xviii, And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Sbakspearc’s 
art, Had stamp’d her image in me. 2872 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) I A new type of belief. . w’as stamped by the impression 
of his character and work into the intelligence and feeling 
of his own and the follwing times, 1885 *AIrs, Alexander * 
At Bay vi, The picture of the streets through which he was 
conducted. .remained forever stamped upon his memory. 


g. To impose pennanently (an immaterial mark 
or sign) ; to impress the signs or traces of (some 
quality, event, etc.) on a person or thing ; to place 
permanently on a record or the like. 

1641 J. Jacksqh True Evatig, T, xxi. 211 The character 
of Antiquity, that is now stamped upon them. 2684 Cott- 
templ.ft. Manw, vi.(i699) igi This Infamy, by some Mark 
of Ugliness andDeformity, shall be stamped upon their Faces 
and Bodies. 2756 C, Smart tr. Horace^ Epist. 11. i. (1826) 

II. S7S If length of time makes poems belter, as it docs 
wine, I would fain know how manyyears will stamp a value 
upon writings. 2822 Hazlitt Table,t, I. xi. 249 Conquerors, 
statesmen, and kings live but by their names stamped on the 
page of history. ^1826 Disraeli Vivian Grey v. x, Despair 
was stamped on bis distracted features. 2848 J. H. Nf.wman 
in W. Ward Life (1912) I. 240 , 1 believe those long yearsof 
anxiety have stamped themselves on my face. 1850 Meri- 
VALB Rom. Emp. (1865} I. i. 3 The native ferocity of the 
people is stamped upon its earliest traditions, 2867 J. H, 
pAnKER Inirof Gothic Archit. (ed. 3] 256 The character of 
each century Is stamped upon its architecture. 

Stampable (stie*mpab’l), a. [f. Stamp v. + 
-ABLE.] That may be stamped ; (of goods) liable 
to stamp duty. 

1803 Med, y^yi/.X. 168 Numbers of people, .sold, .stamp- 
able articles without stamps or licence. 

Stampage (stte-mped^). [f. Stasip v, + -age. 
Cf. F. estarnfagCy itampage,'\ 

1. The crushing (of tin-ore). 

1910 Cal, Close Rolls an. 1365, 113, 1,000 marks every year 
to be taken of the issue of the stampage of tin in Cornwall. 

2. A copy or impression (of an inscription) made 
by stamping. 

1880 Encyct, Brit, XIII. 218/2 No copy was obtained [of 
the rock inscription] until October 2838, when the traveller 
Masson, .made a calico stampage and an eye copy. 

3. The amount charged or paid for the stamp or 
stamps of a postal packet ; postage. 

2887 Takendti 88 , 1 mustnotforget thestampage expenses 
..two miles out of Christ Church, your letter will be ^d. 
1888 Atheuzum 16 June 762/2 It. .costs. .two or three 
times the amount of stampage for parcel post 

Stamp and go. Nant, phr, [The vbs. in 
imperative^ An order given to sailors for the 
performance of certain duties (see quot. 186 /); also, 
the action of performing such duties. 

1830 Marryat Kinfs Own xix. To stop my cars against 
the infernal stamp-and-go of the marines and aftcr-guards, 
over my head. 2867 Smyth Sailor's lP*ord-bk., Stamp and 
Go / the order to step out at the capstan, or with hawsers, 
topsail-haltards, &c., generally to the fife or fiddle. 

transf. 2899 Kipling Stalky 38 The floor shook to the 
stamp-and-go of the ballet. 

Stampanta. [formed xifitrrampant,'] Stamping. 

c 1730 Ramsay Vision v, A stampant, and rampant, Ferss 
lyon in bis band. 

stamped (sUempt), fpl. a. [f. Stamp v. + -kdI.] 

1, Crnshed by stamping; pounded xvith pestle 
and mortar ; crushed or pounded in a stamp-mill ; 
trodden hard with the feet. 

2600 Dekker Shoofuakers Haly^ay (j6io) Cjb, Rose... 
No doue was cuer halfc so mild as he. Sibil. Mild ? yea as 
a bushel of stampt crabs [sc. apples]. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 768 Putting it into great Jars of blone, and Stirring it 
about with a few Stamped Almonds. 2778 Prvce Min. 
CarHub, 238 Halvans stamped small, and then washed.. is 
termed Stampt Ore. 2888 Gerard Land beyond Forest Iv. 
356 A heap of grey wood-ashes in the centre of tbe stamped 
earth floor. 

2. Marked with a stamp or device, a. Of coin. 

2581 Cal, Laing Charters 254 Stampit penneisand 

plakis being cxceptit. 1611 Shaks. IViut, T, iv. iv. 747 
They often glue vs (Souldiers) the Lye, but wee pay them 
for it with stamped Coyne, not stabbing Steele. 2855 
Macaulay //ltA Eng.xxn, IV. 705 Nor did all the newly 
stamped silver pass into circulation. 

b. Of paper: Furnished with a government 
revenue stamp ; spec, in slang stamped paper = 
promissory notes. Of a National Health Insurance 
card : Having the required’ stamps affixed, 

2720 Swift *Lrnl, Stella 3 Oct., He is discovered to have 
counterfeited stampt paper, in which be was a commissioner. 
276s Universal Mag, XXXVII. SuppL 375/2 A gallows 
was erected; on one end of wblcfa was suspended the effigy. 
in his right band he held a stamped bill of lading. 2809 
R. Langford Introd, Trade 5 Bills of Exchange.. must be 
written on stamped paper. 2848 Thackeray Van, Fair 
XXX, But since I'm married. .I’ve not touched a bit of 
stamped paper. 1855 Literary Gaz. 6 Jan, 2 heading. 
Price Fourpcnce. Stamped Edition, Fivepcnce. 2864 Once 
a JVeek 25 June 5/1 The money was paid, and the stamped 
warranty was given. 1923 Times 7 Aug. 3/3 They had be- 
come, mere agents of tbe State for the receipt of stamped 
contribution cards. 

Q, Of an envelope or other postal wrapper : 
Having a postage stamp embossed or printed upon 
it or (in later use) attached to it. 

1837 R. Hill in G. B. Hill Life (2880) 1 . 270 Let stamped 
covers and sheets of paper be supplied to the public from the 
Stamp Office or Post Office, .and sold at such a price as to in- 
clude the postage. 1839 — On the Collectioit of Postage by 
means of Stamps ibid. 346 Small stamped detached labels — 
say about an inch square — which, if prepared with a glutinous 
ivasb on tbe back, may be attached without a wafer. 285227.5*. 
Siat, X. 241 margin. Stamped letter envelopes to be printed. 
Ibid, X. 256 Stamped envelope,.. stamped or printed en- 
velop®*' . • stamped letter envelope. 2854 Poultry Chron. 1 1 . 
242 All letters requiring a reply, must contain a stamped 

envelope. 

d. Of notepaper: Having a device printed or 
embossed upon it. 


X907 Galsworthy Country Ho. i. i. 1 A half-sheet of 
stamped and crested notepaper. 

3. Ornamented with an embossed pattern ordesign. 
^ Stamped leather ; an expensive kind of wall-hanging used 
in the 26lh-i7th c. consisting of leather covered with silver 
leaf, varnished with a yellow lacquer to represent gold, and 
embossed with figures, a pattern, etc., and painted. * 

2756 Mrs. Caldkrwood in Coltness Collect. (MaitlCIub) 
264 The curtain.. is made of a red stamped English stuff. 
2828 Scott Br, Lamm, xxvi, Tbe inferior landholders and 
clergy, who usually ornamented their state apartments with 
hangings of a sort of stamped leather, manufactured in the 
Netherlands, garnished with trees and animals executed in 
copper foil. 2865 Ky Projttp. Parv. Pref. p. H, This MS. 
is in the original stamped binding with boards, probably 
of oak. 2874 H, H. Cole Catal, Ind. Art S. Kens. 
Mus. 250 Sword, iron hilled, with stamped leather scabbed! 
2882 Caulfeild & S AWARD Stamped 

Velvet is employed for the making of dress bodices and 
trirnmings. Ibid., Stamped velvet work, a modern Em. 
broidery that is both effective and easy. 

4. Of a device, name, etc. : Impressed by means 
of a stamp. 

1865 Annie Thomas On ( 7 //<znfxxxv, Thinking the seal or 
stamped monogram would tell from whom it came, j88i-6 
Grosart in Greene's IPks. V. Note to title of Planeto- 
machia, Our text of ‘ Planetomachia ’ is from that in the 
Bodleian, which bears the well-known stamped name of 
‘ George Stcevens’. 

6 . Of metal-xvare : Pressed into shape by means 
of a stamping machine. 

2879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 263/1 The introduction 
of stamped brass-foundry created a new era in the trade. 
Stampede (stse:mpr*d), sb. Also f stampede, 
[Originally U.S, ; ad. Mexican Sp. estampida, a 
peculiar use of Sp. estampida, also estampido crash, 
uproar: see Stamp A sudden rush and flight 
01 a body of panic-stricken cattle. 

a, 1834 U. S, Exec. Docum, 2nd Sess., 23rd Congr. I, 
74 (Stanford) A stupid sentinel last night .. alarmed the 
the camp and sent off in a stampedo the rest of the horse*. 
283s W. Irving Tour Prairies xxvi. 230 About two hours 
before day there was a stampede, or sudden rush of hoises, 
along the purlieus of the camp. 2867 Burton / f/i/.dVoA 

III. xxxi. 276 These visitations produced a serious practical 
result in a stampedo of horses. 

p. 2844 G. W. Kendall Harr, Texan Santa FS ExPed, 
1. 96 * A stampede 1 ' shouted some of the old campaigners, 
..running towards their frightened animals. <22864 Haw- 
thorne Dr, Grimshawe xvixi. (1891) 227 Then, tossing their 
horns, they [the deer) setoff on a stampede. 2884 Tivin 
3 Mar, 5/1 The shells. .fortunately doing no damage, only 
I causing a stampede among the mules and horses. 

b. transf. A sudden or unreasoning rush or 
flight of persons in a body or mass; in American 
politics, a sudden unconcerted rush of a political 
convention for a candidate who seems likely to win. 

a. 2862 T, A. Trollope Lenten Journ, Umbria i. 4 The 
great lines, trodden smooth by the annual stampedo of 
northern travellers. 

p, 2846 Loncp. Life (1891) II. 69 There is a great ‘stam- 
pede * on Parnassus at the present moment. 2859 K. Cors- 
WALLIS Panorama New Ivorld I, 552 A sort of stampede or 
unreasoning rush of about twelve thousand men, principaHy 
from Victoria, was the speedy consequence. 2^3 Lord R. 
Gower Remmisc. I, xiii, 236 We were stopped by a stam- 
pede of peasants, some on foot, others in carts and onhorw- 
back. 1888 Bryce Amer, Comnetv. II. Ixx. 568 [NVhen the 
break comes, Le. when the weaker factions, perceiving that 
the men of their first preference cannot succeed, transfer 
their votes to .. one. .likely to succeed] .. battalion auet 
battalion goes over to the victors... In the picturesquely 
technical language of politicians, it is a Stampede. 
Nation (N. Y.) 24 Aug. 240/3 Ward did not share the 
sanguine expectations of those converts who looked for an 
Anglican stampede into tbe Roman Church. 

Stampede (stse^mprd), z/. Also f stampedo 

(rare), [f. StA 3 IPEDE sb,'] 

1. trans. To cause a stampede amongst (cattle) ; 
to cause a stampede of (a person’s) cattle. 

a. 2848 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 593 The Chases [/. e. a 

named Chase),. were stampedoed upon tbe waters of the 
Platte. . . 

B.- 2847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico xxH. 287 Dunng tnc 
night our mulada, which was grazing at large in the prainc, 
was stampeded by the Indians. 2896 Gen. H. PoRtp 
in Century Mag. Nov. 23 The mules, stampeded by the 
sound of battle raging about them, bad broken loose.. ana 
run away. 2897 Cavalry Tactics 239 Against cavalry w 
bivouacs, .the party should be divided, some being told off to 
stampede the horses. / ^ r \ 

b. transf, andfg. To cause (a body of persons) 
to fly or rush away through fear or common 
impulse ; in American politics, to induce (a politic^ 
convention) to vote suddenly in a body (for a parti- 
cular candidate). Cf. Stampede sb. b. 

1868 ViscT. STRASGFORDSetect. (i86g) 1 . 204 The aforesaid 
people are as likely asnot logo by default and be stampeded 
into rebellion. 2888 Bryce Amer, Comunv. II. Ixx. 5/^ 
To stampede a convention is the steadily contemplated aim 
of every manager who knows he cannot win on the first 
ballot. 2889 Boston (Mass.) frnl. 7 Mar. afA, Efforts of the 
Bears to Stampede the New York Alarket. i8g8 Educat. 
Rcif. XV. 412 The crazes by which teachers are periodically 
stampeded. 

2. intr. Of a herd of cattle: To become panic- 
stricken and take to flight.^ 

2859 Marcy Prairie Trav, xl 69 ^ly entire herd o! abwt 
two hundred horses and mules all stampeded in tbe night- 
18‘jg Daily News s Mar., If the Zulus attack they always 
try to make the cattle within the park stampede. . 

b. Of a company of persons: To rush with 
common impulse. 



STAMPEE. 


STANCE. 


1849 iV. Y, Tribune 12 June (Bartlett Dict^ Avter.\ The 
Virginia Legislature, becoming frightened at the approach 
of the cholera, have finally stampeded toward the White 
Sulphur Springs. 2884 A« Forbes Chinese Gordon xi. 108 
'J'he new regiment broke, stampeded into the other, and 
threw it into confusion. 

Hence Stampeded ppl, a . ; Stampe'dinff vbl. 
sb, and pph a» Also Stampe'der. 

2884 Stanwood Hist, Presid, Electionsyixw, 315 Another 
rule [of the Republican convention of 1876J put an end to 
the practice of ‘ stampeding 1885 Suakin ix. 216 Tlie 
enemy were still pursuing the stampeded camels. 2885 
Pall^ Mall Gaz. 4 Nov. 4/2 He was nearly forced over a 
precipice by a stampeding herd of wild horses. 2891 Daily 
News 23 Sept, s/x In a snort time we shall learn how many 
of Tuesday’s stampeders found room in the new region. 

tstampee*. Obs. [? Corruptly a. F, fJto;/;'//.? 
stamp, seal, a. Sp. cstampilla dim. of cstatnpa 
STA3IP j 3 . 3 ] A counterfeit coin formerly circulated 
in the West Indies. 

*795 W. Bullock in Naval Chron. IX. 457 You was to 
have the slampees at 3r. per gross. 2797 Ibid. X. 128 N egro 
money called stampees, or black dogs. 

Stamper (sticmpDi), sh, [f. Stamp v. + -er ^,] 

1 . One who stamps with the feet; fone who 
treads (grapes). Also with out (cf. Stamp v, 3 d). 

1388 WvcLiF Amos ix. 13 And the stampcrc [2382 treder] 
of grape scbal take the man sowynge seed. 2913 E. C. 
Bektley Trent's Last Case 6 He stood in every eye as the 
unquestioned guardian of stability, the stamper.out of 
manipulated crises. 29x4 J. H. Pastor /''tiiursisxxW, 

180 Breaker of bruised reeds and stamper on smoking flax. 

b. ATed, (See quot.) 

2901 Dorlakd Med. Diet. (ed. 2) Stamper^ a person 
affected with locomotor ataxia; so called because of the 
peculiar stamping gait of that disease. 

c. Oniith. (See quot.) 

- 2872 CouES N, Amer. Dirtis 240 Forced to rise by stamp, 
ing with the feet on the ground ; from this latter circumstance, 
the birds have been named Calcatores (stampers). 

2 . One who uses a stamp or works a stamping 
machine ; one who marks an impression (on some- 
thing) with a stamp. (In several trades the desig- 
nation of a special class of workmen.) Also fig, 

2556 Charter Stationers’ Co. in Enlick London (17^) IV. 
227 Any stamper, printer, binder or seller of any manner of 
books. 2621 J. Archbolo Beauty of Holiness 0^ The Holy 
Ghost, as the xxximediate stamper of this impression of holt* 
nesse in the spirits of men. 2735 J. Chamberlavne Pres. 
St. Gt. Brit. 11. in. (ed. 31) 90 (Officers for the Stamp 
Duties.] The Names of the Thirty.Nine Stampers. 1862 
Catat. Iniemai. Exhib. Brit. II. No, 6449, The stampers 
[in needle manufacture] make a perforation partly through 
the wires. Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 263/1 The early 
stampers were timid, and used only shallow dies. 

b. A postal employ^ who applies the postmark 
and obliterates the postage stamps on letters and 
postal packets. 

1850 OciLVie S.V., In the Glasgow post-office there are 
four stampers. 2901 Scotsman 26 Dec. 8/1 The swiftest 
stamper in the office.. has obliterated [with the machine] 
the stamps 'of 268 faced letters in a minute. 

8. An instrument used in stamping. 

a. A pestle, rammer. 

XA83 Caxton G. de la Toxir fij, He. .took a stamper 
ana brake the two legges of his wyH 2600 Surflet Country 
Fartn III. lii.55x Lay nutmegs on heapes, bray them with a 
woodden stamper. 2753 Chambers' CycL Suppl. 5. v. Beetle, 
For the military use, beetles, called also stampers, are thick 
round pieces of wood.. .Their use is for beating or settling 
the earth of a parapet. 1869 A. R. Wauace Malay A rchip. 
vi. {1874) 92 [The Dyak woman] has an hour’s work every 
evening to pound the rice with a heavy wooden stamper, 

b. (Chiefly//.) The pestle or each of several 
pestles in a crushing or pounding machine, esp. in 
a stamping mill = Stamp sbJ^ 9. 

2602 Carew Cornwall 12 Of late times they mostly vse 
wet stampers, and so haue no need of the crazing mils for 
their best stuffe. 1674 Petty Dupl. Proportion 64 Water 
gushing out upon the floats of Under-shot Mills ; as may be 
seen in the Stampers of Paper-Mills. 2791 Smfaton Edy- 
stone L. (1793) § 201 It is beat by iron-headed Stampers 
m)on an iron bed. 2872 W. W. Smyth Minlny;' Statist, 
Ine crushing machine has 48 stampers, in twelve batteries 
of four stampers each. Each stamper weighs 6 cwt. 

c. A hat-maker’s tool; See quots. 

2688 HohiizArmoufy lu. 386/1 The Felt-makers, (or more 
generally termed Hat-makers) Instrument called a Stamper. 
174s De Coeilogotis Hist. Arts 4 r Ed, II, 206/2 A Stamper 
..is a Piece of Iron or Copper, bent. Ibid. J07/1 We'll 
proceed to give it the proper Form, by laying the conical 
Cap on a wooden Block of the intended Size of the Crown 
of the Hat; and thus tie it round with the Commander, 
which we'll beat and gradually drive down all round with 
the Stamper. jQ^yWmTTOCKBk. Trades(i842) sgsidntter), 
"These inequalities are reduced . .in which the assistance of 
a copper instrument called a ‘ stamper ’ is found available. 

d. An -instrument for beating leather. (Cf. 

Stamp II.) 

2852 Morfit Tannin^;-^ Currying (iSs^ ^27 Thestamper 
leaves the surface of the leather (etc.]. 

4 . slang, pi. Shoes ; feet. ? Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 83 Stampers, shooes,^ 2652 
Brome yoviall Crew i. Wks. III. 366 Strike up Piper a 
merry merry dance That we on ourstampers may foot it and 
prance. 2673 ^ Head Canting Acad. 20^ From thy 
stampers then remove Thy Drawers [/./r. stockings]. 1676 
Coles Did., Stampers, shoes or carriers- a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, DeuseavileStampers, County-Carriers. 
2819 sporting Mag. V. 223 Coster-mongers, in all their 
gradations, down to the Stampers, 2828 Egan Boxiana IV. 
264 The leaky stampers gave symptoms of ague touches to 
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their miserable owners, who had not better soles for the 
trying occasion. 

6 . Conch, In book-names of certain shellsi ^ Obs, 

CX7XX pETiVER Cazopkyl, x. 98 Marbled Lurone Stamper, 

with a flesh-coloured and black Mouth. 2723 Aguat. 

Atiim, Amboinx Tab. ii, Cylindrjis .,Vsinct Stamper. 
Voluta /1/wjiV^i/A.. Horn-Book Stamper. 

0 . atlnb,y as stamper battery ^ boXy press, 

2890 Pall Malt Gaz. 21 May 2/x In a *stamper battery 
the stone is thrown into an oblong iron box, In which five 
bars of iron. .are made to rise and fall alternately. 2872 
^V. W. Smyth Mining Statist. 51 The ^stamper boxes are 
fitted with false bottoms. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
^Stamperpress, a press for stamping sheet metal. 2922 
Encyct.^ Brit. XX.^ 47/2 The Dutch or stamper press, in- 
vented in Holland in the X7th century’, was up to the c.Trly 
years of the 29th century almost cxclush*ely employed in 
Europe for pressing oil-seeds. 

t Sta’mper, tt. Obs. rare~\ [? van of Stam- 
3IEK V,] intr. To waver, 

£2423 St. Eliz. of Spalbeck in AngliaVlll, 2x4/28 Jit 
stumbih schc neuere ne stamperhe ne ^vaggi)>, 
Stampian (Stce-mpian), a. Geol, [f. med.L. 
Siamp-m fitampes (France).] = Rupelian a. 

2B93 pEiKic TexUbk. Geol, (ed. 3) ^89 Above it comes the 
Stampian [group]. 1910 En^'cl. Brit. Kl. 670 OUgocene... 
In continental Europe the following subdivisions have been 
established iudescending order: (1) Aquitaman,(2) Stampian 
(Rupellan), 3 Tongrian (Sannoisian). 

*1* Stampine. An alleged name of a bird. 

2579 Hake Ncioes out of Pozvtes iv. (1872) Dij b, Stent, 
Slockard, Stampine, Tanterucale, and Wigeon of the best. 
Stamping (stce'mpiq), vbl. sb, [-ing i.] 

1 . The action of Stamp v., in various senses. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vii. 269 Bot he bad schort quhil at 

the met Sitijm, quhen he herd gret stampyng About the 
hou& /z 2400-50 JYars Alex. 781 Quat of stamping of 
stedis S: slering of bemes, All dym^ he dale & pe dust 
rj'ses, 1550 Edw. VI Jml, in Burnet Hist. Ref. 1 1. xi. 11. 
(i6Sx} 35 The lAirds at London having tiyed all kinds of 
Stamping,, .proved that without any loss, but sufierable, the 
Coin might be brought to eleven ounces fine. 2630 i^. fohn- 
son's Kingd. d- Cotnntw. 598 (China) Their Printing is but 
stamping, like our great Letters or Gales cut in wood; for 
they cut many words in one peece, and then stampe it off in 
paper. 2720 Poems,Irish Feast, A merey the ground 

Did not burst with their stamping. x882Caulfeild&S award 
Diet. Needleworkf Stamping.. is a method adopted for pro- 
ducing a pattern on cotton, silk, or w-oollen stuffs, having a 
stiff raised pile on the face. 2897 Flandrau Hanrard Epi, 
sodes 184 Such a cruel stamping out of youth and strength 
and happiness at the very beginning. 

If The imposition of a stamp tax (on a country). 
1766^ Franklin Exam. AVks. 1887 III. 450 While the 
stamping of America was under consideration, and before 
the bill was brought In. 

2. concr. a. pi. The materials pounded or 
crushed. 

1594 PiAT f ewelbho. 71 Take the stampings of Crabs after 
the verjuice is e.vpressed. 1678 Evelyn's Pegnona (ed, 5) 
403 For Water-cider, take your stampings when you press 
them from the first lltmor, and put them into tubs. 2839 
Ure Diet, Arts 707 'The balls (of iron) are first worked 
under the forge-hammer ; and these stampings being after- 
wards heated., are passed through the roughing rollers. 
h. An article fashioned by stamping. 

2862 Catat, Intemat, Exhib.y Brit, II. No. 6189, Stamp- 
ings and pressings of iron and steel fora variety of |?urposes. 
2893 Daily News 10 Apr. 6/4 There is a brisk business. -in 
large stampings in tbe shape of bowls, lard tins, &c. 

C. Ornamentation produced by stamping; 
stamped work. 

2889 Amer. Puhl, Weekly 30 Mar. 489 Tbe Work is., 
elegantly bound in imported cloth, gilt edge, with rich 
stamping in gold and silver. 2892 Phoiogr. Ann. II. 281 
The fancy stamping all over the brasswork adding also 
considerabi}' to a handsome appearance. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as stamping^die, -engine, 
hammer, \-hotise, -irvnl^ — pestle), -tnachine, -mill, 
-press, -rod', stamping ground U,S., ananimars 
habitual place of resort; also transf.', stamping 
shop, the ‘ shop ’ in a needle-lactory containing 
machinery for punching the eyes of needles. 

With stamping-iron d. OE.stfmPingisem'z*A>Tp OVr,- 
AVulcker 203), 

184s Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 221/2 Above is a press, to the 
lower end of which is attached tbe *stamping.die or device, 
face downwards. 1840 Mechanics' Mag. XXXIII. 504/* 
On the ‘Stamping Engines in Cornwall. 2839 (H. R. 
Howard] Hist. Vitgil A. Stewart^ 70 (R. H. Thornton 
A mer. Gloss.) I made my way from Milledgeville to William- 
son County, the old ‘stamping-ground. 1B83 W. M. Baker 
Nezu Timothy 276 (Cent.) It’s with them fellows as it is 
with wild animals. You can just keep clear of them if you 
want, stayfar out of their stamping-ground. 2834-6 Barlow 
in Encycl. Meirop. VIII. 676/2 All but the ver>* largest 
[utensils] are raised or sunk by the ‘stamping hammer. 
1706 J. Stevens Span.-Eng. Did. s.y. Plata, [ITie silver] 
is cast into Bars, and carry’ d to the King’s ‘Stamping-house, 
where it is try’d, and the Mark set upon it according to its 
Fineness. 2552 in P, H. Horc Wexford (1902) [II.] 243, 

4 ‘Stamping Irons (for the stamping railll. 2778 Pryce 
Jilin. Comub. 284 The Tin is. .cool enough to sustain the 
stamping iron. 2839 Ure Did. Arts 2x62 A ‘stamping- 
machine with dies. 2884 Knight Dict.Meck. Suppl. Stamp- 
ing Machine, for stamping tbe soles of boots and shoes with 
monogram or trade-mark. 1552 in P. H. Here Wexford 
(1901) [II.3 243, egret pecs of Iron for the ‘stampying myll. 
1855 J. R. Leifchiu> Cornwall 27 A stamping mill, worked 
by steam, was erected at the \'ery bottom of the excavation. 
1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade,pSittmPxng-press, a prtss for 
imprinting, by a sunken die, bills of lading, notes, envelop^ 
drafts, etc. ; [also] a crushing mill for ores, 2879 Casselfs 
Techn. Educ. III. 55 The rags, after macerating 
daj'S.., were beaten bj* means of ‘stamping-rods shod with 


iron . . ; thpe worked in strong oak or stone mortars; 1862 
Catal. Iniernat. Exhtb., Brit. II. No. 6449, The wires arO 
taken to the * ‘stamping shop where the first germ of an 
eye is given to each half of every wire. 

Stamping (stse-mpig), ///. a. [-ikg^.] That 
stamps with the feet ; characterized by stamping 
with the feet. Hence Sta*inpingly adv, 

*594. Nashe Unfort. Trav. E2, One as if he had ben 
playning a clay floore slanipingly trode the stage so harde 
with his feete, that [etc.]. i596_— Saffron Walden O2, 
Hee cald all the World asses . , with the stampingest cursing 
and tearing he could vtler it. 1599 Breton WH of Wit 
(Grosart) 18/2 The gallant shewe of stamping steeds. 2709 
Steble Taller No. x66 p8 The Stamping Dances of the 



Sta^mpoma’iiia. The mania for collecting 
postage stamps. Hence Sta*mpoma'iiiac. 

2865 Morning Star 28 Aug., A few years ago, grey-haired 
people, as well as little children, were seized with the stampo- 
mania. 2886 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/2 In the other branches . . 
the collector may be eager. .for good things, but he can 
never know the passion of the stampomaniac. 

Stam-wood : see Stam j^.3 b. 

Stan, obs. and diak form of Stand sb. and v. ; 
obs. var. Stone sb. and v. and Stekd sb. {dial,). 
Stancarian (st£egke»’rian). A/2V/. [f. Siancar-us 
(see below) + -ian.] One of those Protestants in 
the l6th c. who adopted the opinion of Stancarus 
(Francesco Stancari of Mantua, 1501-74) that the 
Atonement of Christ was wrought by His human 
nature only, Aho at inb. ox adj, (Cf. Osiandbian.) 

j 2565 Harding Confut. Apol, ni. iv. 141 b,The Osiandrines 
I teach that Christ iustificih a man b)* his diuine nature only. 
[ The Stancarians..by his hurnaine nature only. 2655 J. 

I Owen Find. Evaug. Pref. 12, I do plainly' Detest every’ 
Heretical blasphemy' .. whether it be Arian, Servetian, 
Eunomian or Starcarian [sic]. 

So Stanca'rist. 

2882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Rel. Knoivl. III. 2235 [Stancaro] 
gathered some pupils, called * Stancarlsts 

t Stance, sb?- Obs, Also 5 stawnce, 6-7 
ataunc©. [Aphetic form of Distance sb."] Dis- 
sension, dispute ; = Distance sb. i. JVithonten 
stance ; without dispute, midoubtedly. 

14.. Merita Missx 151 in Lay Folks Mass Bk, 252 
CHiarlys wane All frawnce, And cristende spayme with-owtyn 
slawnce. 2566 Gascoicsx Supposes xi. iv, I will set such a 
stauDCc [It. tania discordia] betweene him and Pasipbilo 
that all this toume shall not make them friendes. 2566 J. 
HEVWOOD.S“//</rr ^ F. xxxix. ii Beginning of their com- 
nicashin arose, Wherin they argde ana fell at arging stance. 

Stance (stans), sb.~ Also 6 stanse (sense 4), 
7 stauBce, 9 stanch (sense 1 c). Kow chiefly Sc. 
and ftorth. [a, F. stance (now only in the sense 
‘ stanza ' ; see 4), ad. It. stanza station, stopping 
place, room, etc. ; see Stanza.] 

1 . A standing-place, station, position. 

2532 Boner in St. Papers Hen. F///,VII.396Beyngata 
stance, where oon way’ tumeth to the Popes lodging, and the 
other totheEmperours, thePopedepartedfrom Incl^perour. 
a 2618 Sylvester Panaretus If in Earth shee yet have 
any Stance, ’Tis with the Cynols, Turks, or Scy'thians. 2640 
R, Baillie Canterb. Self convict. 208 Yet now m our book 
it must change tbe place, and be brought to Its owne old 
stance. 28x6 Scott Aniiq. iv, From this stance it is prob- 
able.. that Julius Agricola beheld what our Beaumont has 
so admirably described ! 2822 GAX.r/'rr^^r/xxxiii, Getting 
out the fire-engine from its stance under the stair. 2862 
Beverixxje ^7jA /miViz iv. iv. II, 143 One chapter b de- 
voted to. .stances for deities. 2892 Atkinson Moorland Par. 
319 One of my' lads.. shot fifteen of these depredators from 
one stance, 1895 Crockett Sweetheart Trav. 259 An 
empty stone-breaker's stance cut deep into tbe edge of the 
wood. 

f b. At a stance : at a standstill. So to ptU to 
a stance. Obs, 

C2678 in Kirkton’s Hist. Ch. Scot. (1817) 388 note, Itseems 
y’our French trade, sir, b at a stance. 2697 W. Cleland 
Poems XX (Jam.) But here my’ fancie’s at a stance. 2722 
W, Hamilton Wallace 167 (Jam.) Their sad mbfortunci^ 
and unlucky chance,.. Had put their measures to a stance. 

c. A platform for a workman to stand on. 

z8zz Naval Chron. XXV. 219 With a stanch six feet wide 
on tbe top, for tbe workmen to stand upon. 2886 Barrow- 
man .Sc. Mining Terms 63 Stance, a platform on which the 
men stand when working the lever in mineral boring. 

d. In Golf and other games ; The position of 
the player's feet in playing a stroke. 

1897 XXX. 426/1 The stance, the grip, the swing, 

that together make up, what they call a good style. 2897 
Encycl. Sport I, 473/2 (Golf/. *9*3 Blackw. Mag. pec. 
832^ When Jessop doesnot comeolliri batting, the peculiari- 
ties of his sty’le and stance are calculated to accentuate the 
failure. 

'I* 2 . A room, cell, cabinet. Also, a compartment 
in a shield, Obs. (Cf. Stanza 3.) . 

2632 Lithcoiv Trav, x. 462 The Corregidor canie out of 
hb adioy’ning stance. Ibid. ^76 Pne 

entered my melancbolly staunce. Ibid. 502 The third loy 
Staunce denotes to me a Galley. .. 

3 . A site ; esp. an area for building upon. Also 
buildifig-stance, 

2631 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 653/* 
gang et stance ejosdem. 16^7 Fre^'t. Ree. *u ^ 1. 

Ch. /r Par. Kirtcahiy Vl I T 

intendit to be built. 1793 S/atitt. Ac^ Scot. ^ III. -.3 
Eveo- mun had a diy gruvelbsh Mance u-l.ercon to found his 
hoax. ISX3 SuoTr Pezeri/ xt, Tbe higher part of the level 
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ground afforded a stance for an old house. 2844 H. Stephens 
Farm III. 072 A large oblong hay-stack should be built 
in this way t. .The stance should be raised 1 foot above the 
ground. 1884 Norik Brit, Daily Mail 5 Aug. 6/s Paisley 
Race Meeting.. .A few stances of Ground for Tents are still 
to let. 

+ 4 , = Stanza I. Ohs. rare, 

1596 Harincton Apol, Ajax Cc 6 b, They had quoted 
a stan.se in Hary Oslo beginning thus [etc.]. 1598 Florio, 

a stance orstafFe of verses or songs. 2615 Chapman 
Mask Inns 0/ Court D 3, The Phoebades sing the hrst Stance 
of the second song. 

Stance (stans), 7/. 'iV. [f. Stance .r 5 . 2 ] trans. 
To place or station ; to pen (cattle) for sale. 

17.. Sherijf-Mttir in Ritson* s Sc» Songs (1794) II. 66 He 
ne’er advanc’d From the place he was stanc’d. 2887 Scoit, 
Leader 19 Oct. 4 Three thousand head of cattle of all breeds 
werestanced at Dalkeith yesterday, a x893in R. Ford Harp 
Perthsh. 371 The fiddler loon,, ‘Was cannily stanced in liis 
seat on a bill. 

stanch, staunch (stanj, stgnj), jA.i Also 8 
Sc. stench, [f. Stanch v., or ad. the equivalent 
F. esianche (Cotgr. i6n ; now Blanche), which 
prol). existed in OF.] 

1 1 . That which stops or allays, also a stopping. 
a 2400-50 Stockh. Med, MS, 28 Staunch of lecherye. 2557 
Gri.malde in PottelsMisc, (Arb.)i 10 O frendship, . . 0 sacred 
bond of blisfull peace, the stalworth staunch of strife. 2567 
Diurn, Occurr, (Bannatyne Club) no It was rather done 
for the stanebe of the mouthes of the peoplll. 26x3 J acrson 
Creed i. x. § 3 As it were, an ebbe or staunch in the affaires 
of the Kingdome of Israel. 1790 D. Morison Poems 18 
(E. D. D.) E’er their cravings got a stench, His pulse fa* 
sair was heatin’. * 

2 . Something used for stanching blood, a styptic, 
t a. (Application uncertain), b. dial. Selenite 
or powdered gypsum. [Cf. F. pierre d esianche, 
‘the bloud-slone* (Cotgr.).] c. Anglo-Irish. 
The leguminous plant Anthyllis vttlneraria, 

a. 2392 Earl Derby s Exped. (Camden) 164 Johanni leche 
pro cam for et staunche. 

b. ^1712 J. AIorton Nat, Hist, Northampionsh. 178 Its 
Use in .stopping excessive Bleeding has been try’d with very' 
good Success at Kettering: on which Account It [sc. a 
variety of selenite] has there the Name of Stanch. 1748 
Hill Hist, Fossils 229. 

c. 2726 Threlkeld Stirp. Hibern. A 6 b, An. 

thyllis Leguminosa..\% sold in our Alarkets by the Name 
of Stanch, being astringent, as most of the Pulse Kind are. 

1 3 . ? Drying effect (of fire). Ohs. rare^'K • 

2643 Steer ir. Feibricius' Ex/er. Chimr^. iii. 8 Sore by 
reason of the stretching of the skin, which is stretched and 
drawne together by the stanch of toe fire. 

4 . A kind of after-damp in mines, etc. 

2693 G. PooLEY in Phil, Trans. XVII. 674 In ancient 
Works,.. Damps and Staunches sometimes arise. 2847 Hal- 
L1WELL, Staunches, damps or offensive vapours arising in 
underground works, mines, &c. 

5 . Comb A stanch-air = sense 4; stanch-grass 
Sc, yarrow, Achillea Mlllefoliwn, . 

2768 Ross Helenore Q A' her washing cud na stench the 
bleed. In haste then Kory for the stench-glr.ss yecd. 2874 
R. Buchanan Poet. IPks. 1 . 196 No stanchgrass ever heal’d 
a wound so deep. 2883 Gresley Gloss, Coal-mining 237 
Stanch-air. 

stanch, staunch (stanj, stgnj), sb."^ [a. OF. 
esianche, related to estanc Stank sb.'\ A lock or 
dam in a river. 

2767 Hull Navig. Act 1054 Bridges, sluices, staunches, 
locks. 2866 Brocoen Prov. Lines., Stanch, a lock or .stop 
for water, much used in the fen districts. 2879 Fdin. Rev. 
CL. 447 Rude temporary stanches, or flusn-weirs. 1890 
Fishing Gaz. 8 Nov. 242/3 This rather fast-running and 
weedy river— the staunches were up. Ibid. The swims at 
the first and second staunch. 

Comb, 2794 Rennie Rep. Surv, Thames 10 All the old 
stanch locks should be purchased, and proper gauge or pen 
wiers substituted in their place. 

Stanclly a, : see Staunch a, (the usual form). 
Stanch, staunch (stanj, stgnj), Z/. Forms : 
4-6 stauclie, staunche, 4-5 stawnche, stonch, 
5 staungo, 6 stainch, staynche, stenche, 
stinch, 6-7 stench, 4- stanch, staunch, [ad. 
OF. eslanchier (mod.K, eCancher) to stop the flow 
of (water), stanch (blood), stop up (a leak), make 
(a vessel) watertight, to quench (thirst), corre- 
sponding to Pr., Sp., Pg. in similar senses 

(Pg. also to exhaust, weary), Jt.slancare to weary:— 
Com. Rom. *stancare, according to some scholars 
a contraction of popular L. *slagnicdre, {. siagn-um 
pool, pond (whence Stagnate Stagnant a.] 

1 . trans. To stop the flow of (water, etc.). Now 
only poet. {rare). Also, tto dam tip. 

2482 Caxton Myrr. n. x.w. ji8 Thus groweth the rayne 
And whan it is alle fallen to thertbe & the grete moisture 
is staunched the clowde hath Jost his broun colour. 2535 
Coverdale Ezek, xxxi. 15, I will staunch bis floudes. 1576 
Fleming Panopi. Epist. s6 Those thinges, which could 
staunche the streames of my leares. 2642 Bridge f Pound. 
Consc. Cured ii. 39 That Justice. .may run down like water 
which hath been stanched up. 2876 Swinburne Ercctheus 
426 A living well of life nor stanched nor stained. 

fb. To dry up the springs of; to exhaust 
(one’s credit). Ohs. 

1338 R. Bronne C/iron.Uyzs) 197 For tostanch his foysoun 
homw.'ird haf I ment. 1380 Lay Folks Calech.iL) 2390 Ydyl- 
nesse is . . stoppynge and staunchync grace and good thewys. 
1568 Fulwel Like will to Like E ij, My credit also is now 
quite staunched. 

, t c, intr, for reji. To cease flowing. Ohs, 


CX400 tr. Secreia Secret,, Gov. Lordsh, w Water ys ouer- 
comand in Planetys, and staunches nogtit but by doun- 
shedyng. 2588 A. King Canisius* Caiecli, in Cath. Tract, 
(S. T. S.) 287 The raine stainebeit the 40 day efter Noa 
entereit in the ark. 

. 2 . trans. To stop the flow of (blood or other 
issue from the body) ; to stop the flow of blood 
from (a wound). 

In the first two quots. possibly intr, for re/l. : see c. 

Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1136 For al that heuer he niighte 
do, His menesoun might nowt staunche iho. ? a 2400 Morie 
Arth. 2577 For alle l>e harbours of Bretayne salle hoglite 
thy blode stawnche I 14. . Sir Bettes iM.) 534 To the freshe 
erth he laid hym flatt, For to staunche his woundua with 
that, a 2425 tr. Arderne*s Treat, Fistula, etc. 47 pe fluxe 
or rynnyng per y-dried, or stopped, or staunched, pai 
dye sone after. 2599 Breton Will o/Wit, etc. iGrosart) 
39/z First the blood must bee stinched. 2610 G. Fletcher 
ChrisVs Viet. Earth lix- Ode, Not all the skill his wounds 
can stench. 2684 ir. Bonet's Merc. CompU. 11. 379 The flux 
could be stenched by no other Remedies. 2728 Tope Iliad 
IV. 229 Now seek some skilful Hand, whose pow'rful Art 
May stanch th’£ffusion,and extract the Dart, a 2722 Prior 
Dial. Locke < 5 * Moniaignetsj A Cobweb is good. . to. .stanch 
cut thumbs. 1781 Cowper Reilrem. 322 [To] staunch the 
bleedings of a broken heart. 28x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxxvii, 
The bleeding was stanched, the wound was closed. 2859 
Tennyson Elaine 519 Then came the hermit out and., 
stanch’d his wound. 2872 Dixon Switzers xxxi. 315 They 
learn to staunch the flow ofblood. 2B90 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems vii,The branches, .bleed from unseen wounds 

that no sun stanches. 

f b. To Stop the bleeding or diarrhoea of (a 
•person). Obs. 

2470-85 Malory ylrM/ry* xvii. xi. 706 Two felawes..lyfte 
her vp and staunched her but she had bled soo moche that 
she myght not lyuc. 1530 Palsgk. 732/2 He fell a bledyng, 
but none coulde stanche hym tyll he was dede. 1562 Holly- 
BUSH Horn, Apoth. 35 But if the siege be by reason a m.in 
hath eaten ought that is unwholsom, then ought he not to 
be staunched so sone. 

0 . intr. for reJl. 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon i. 57 Whiche corps neuer 
staunched of bledynge by the space of viii myles. 1526 
Tindalk Luke viii. 44 Immcdlatly her issue off bloud 
staunched. 2655 Culpeper, etc. Riverius iv. vii. 118 Pre* 
sently the blood stanched. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 317/1 Strewe of this pouldrc theron, and keepe it 
alwayes on the wounde; if with the first time it will not 
stench, applye it theron the seconde lime. 2850 Robertson 
Serm. StT, ii. iii. (1664) 43 The heart will bleed, and stanch 
when it has bled enough. 

f 3 . trans. To quench, allay, satisfy (thirst, 
hunger, desire, etc.) ; also, to repress, extinguish 
(appetite, hatred, anger, etc,). Ohs. 

c 2315 Shoreham Poems ii. 96 Ine hys pyne hys stronge 
lierst Stanchede by wyj» ^alle. C2374 Chaucer Boeth.w. 
pr, ii. (1868) 34 pe couctysc of men n»ay not be staunched 
inexpleia cupiditas\. C237S Wvclip Set. Wks. I, 183 
If be^staunche pis love and seie to Hs Hns l^o wole not 
love it so myche. c 2430 Lvdc. Miu. Poems (Percy Soc.) 14 
The wyne of Mercy staur.chithe be nature The gredy thristls 
of cruellc hastynes. Ptlgr. Ly/Manhode 1. Ixxxiil. 

(i86o) 48 FulfiUe it and saule it and staunche it [his desire] 
inignt not al the world. 1456 Sir G. Have Laxv 0/ Arms 
(S. T.S.) 27 Aneunfillablegredyappetite..[that] never may 
be stanchit. 2513 Douglas eEneis xii. vi. 9 O, stanch 50ur 
wraith for schame, or all is lom I x$%z Psalter of jesus 
j, The desyre of niy vnstable herle in tyme of prayer 
staunche I beseche the. 2582 N. Burne Dhpiit. 143 b, This 
maist honest refusal could nather stench his lust nor am- 
bition. c 1610 Women Saints 80 Stanching^ hir hunger with 
herbes and barlie breddj and her thirst with onelie water, 
2679 Dryden CEdipus i, 1, So will I seize and stanch The 
hunger of my love on this proud beauty. 2755 R. Forbes 
A jax^ sp.. Shop Bill 39 Perhaps I may their greening 
stench, 'ere I hae done, 

fb. To satisfy the appetite of. Also, to appease 
or cure (a person J ^ a desire or passion. Ohs, 

1340 Alex. <5- Dind. 938 panne wol he,, wexe wilde of Ins 
wil & wikke to staunche. 2390 Gower Conf, III, 11 For 
tastinge is defended me, And I can noght miselvcn stanche. 
1440 Shirley DetheK. fames (1818) 7 The. .kynge. .noght 
stanchid of his unsacionable and gredi avarice, ordejmd 
that tallage,. upon bis people, grelter. .then ever.. afore, 
cxt^$o,Bk. Curtasye 273 in Babees Bk., Helpe to staunche 
horn of malice, i486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking c j b, Take 
hede the first day of to moch eetyng unto tyme that she be 
stawnchid. 

4 . To quench (a fire), arch. 

c 2450 Lovelich Grail liii. 279 God with hym schal senden 
his grace, and In this diche stawnchen this feer, a 25x3 
Fabyan's Chron.vii, (x8ii) 512 Whiche fyre was scantly 
stenchyd in .viii, dayes after. x^Qo'b.l.AMOLDSt.Braudan 
69, I stanch with ice my burning breast. 

5. To arrest the progress of (a disease) ; to allay 
(pain) ; to relieve (a person) ^pain. 

^2375 Sc, Leg, Saints xliv. (Lucy) 20 Na scho mycht get 
na mcdycine, rat cuth hire stanche of hat pyne. 2398 Tre- 
visA Barth. De P, R. xvii. clxxxii. (1495) 723 Grene grapes 
haue the verlue to binde and to staunche Coleryk perbrak- 
ynge. <1x400 in Rel, Ant. (1642) I. 190 Fro Dasylica..A 
branche veyn spry ngeth.. The cardiacle he wol stanebe. 
1551 'TxsriiiZK Herbal i. BvJ, Aioe..stancheth the hcade ake. 
2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 212 The patriot’.s sword 
may cut off the Hydra’s head; but he possesses no brand 
. to stanch the active corruption of the body. j862Gouldurn 
Pers. Relig. iii. L 11873) *55 Unless the moral malady be 
stanched in us by the Blood and Grace of Christ, .salvation 
is for us out of the question. 2863 D. G. Mitchell My 
Farm 0/ Edgewood 52 , 1 haue sometimes availed myself of 
a curious bit of old narrative to staunch the pain of a sting. 
t 8 . To put an end to (strife, enmity, rebellion, 
or any mischievous agency or condition). Ohs. 

1338 R. Brunne Chrotu (1725)253 If, .holy kirke wild 
stanche sibxed bituex tuo. c 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints 


xxvj, (Nicholas) 329 Sic were to gere stanchit be he em. 
peroure send princes ihre. • c 2400 26 Pol. Poems iv, 17 Men 
may not staunche a comoun noys. 2409 Exch. Rolls Scot 
IV. p.ccx, Gif tliar happynnis ony discorde..[thaiJsal lelily 
do thair power on aythir part to ger it be stanchit in lufclv 
manere. c 1430 Life St, Kath, (Koxb.) 5 He staunged soo 
by hys manly and vertuouse gouernaunce pat rebelHoun 
Acc, Ld. High Treas.Scot.l. 51 Leitres..to stanche 
thare gadering for the court of Forfare. 2533 Bellende.v 
Livy li, 164 The Ire of goddis mon be first mesit to stanche 
pe said pe.st. ^ 2573 G. Harvey (Camden) 40 (He) 

cam downe hiniself..to stenche this strife. 2828 Scott/'. 
jlf. Perth xiii, Their feud would be stanched by the death 
of one, or probably both, of the villains. 

tb. To restrain from turbulence or violence* 
to put down, suppress (rebels, lawbreakers). Sc. ’ 
1513 Douglas I, ii. 21 The hie fadir Gaif thameffr. 

the winds) ane kyn^, quhilk as thar lord and juge, At certane 
tyme thame stanching and withhald. 2547 Acc. Ld. High. 
Treas, Scot. IX. 75 With charges to the Maisterof Max- 
well.. to rem.ine m Moffet ane moneth for stancheing of 
theyis. 2559 Extracts Burgh Rec, Edin, (1875) III, 50 All 
actis [etc.].. set furlh for .stanching of sturdy beggeris. 
<2x578 LiNDESAY(Pit.scottie) Chron.Scot. (S, T.S.) 1 . 92 This 
wickit man that cuild na %vayis be stenchit fra refie and 
oppressioun. Ibid, 396 The king wschit out., to stenche 
thir twa lordis of thair combat and tuilrie, 2596 DALRVMrLE 
tr. Leslie’s Hist, Scot. I, 30 (Duha nathir in peace orwelre 
can be stainchet from takeng ihepray. Ibid. 172 Hestanchet 
all seditious personnes. 

fc. intr, for reft. Of storm, war, dissension: 
To come to an end, be allayed. Of persons: To 
cease from violence. Obs, 

c 2420 Chron, Vilod. 4549 And pe wynde stonchede & blew 
nomore. 1508 Kennedie liyiing’W. Dunbar 543 Slerand 
the polls of hell, et newir stanchis. 2523 Douglas 
1. V. 120 The cruell tyme sone thereftir sail cels, And werh 
stanch, all sal be rest and pece. c 2560 Rolland Sei'en 
Sa^es 96 The first to spend he neuer stanches. 

7 . To stop up, to render water-tight or weather- 
proof. [After F. itancherj\ 

2776 G. Semple Building in Wafer 34 We got our Dam 
staunched as before mentioned. 2847 Emerson Poemt, 
Threnody 84 The gathered sticks to staunch the wall Of the 
snow-tower, when snow should fall, a 2862 O'Curry Man- 
ners Anc, Irish (1873) III. 32, I cannot say how they 
staunched the walls.., whether with clay, moss, or skinL 
2892 P, H. Emerson Son^ 0/ Fens xiv. 112 We’ll go put the 
other board in now. I think we’re stanched one, 

I 8. Comb, Btanch.-blood (rr) a blood-stone; 
{b) yarrow, Achillea Millefolmm. 

2567 Maplet Gr, Forest 7 b, Ematites., is called of some 
stench bloud. 2602 Holland Pliny xxvi, xii, II. 463 inarg, 
Stancb-bloud, a kind of Yarrow, 

Hence Stanched ppl. a, (in first quot. = ? cured 
of passion : see vb, b), Sta'nching ppl. a, 

2(&2 H. More Gtanvill'sLux 0 ,xlv, 147 It is unbe- 

seeming either a sober and stanched man or agood Christian. 
1852 Wiccms Embanking 19 Peat or bog is also a 
material for a sea-bank, not only by reason of its slauncning 
but also its adhesive qualities when packed. Ibid, 22 Such a 
material may also be., very hard and staunching when dry 
1865 A. Smith Summer in Skye I. 318 When the stanched 
rain-clouds were burning into a sullen red at sunset. 
Stanch, variant of Stance sb,^ 

Stanchel^ (stamjel), Sc,Q.nAnorik, 'iObs. Also 

5 stanchal, 6 sta(i)nchell, 9 dial, stanchil. [An 
unexplained variant of Stanied OE. stdngclla] 
The Staniel or Kestrel, Tinnnnculits alaudanm. 

0x450 Holland 652 The hobby.. Stanchalis.stc- 
ropis. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii.Sa The tarsallgaifhim 
tug for tug, A stanchell hang in ilka lug. 1585 Jas. I En. 
Poesie (Arb.) 46 The Rauin, the Stainchell, and the Glcd. 
?C273o in Maidment N, C, Garland (3824) 52 O Sir, yer® 
butnstanchel or else a ring-lail’d kite. 2818 Hocc Broxviut 
of Bodsbeck I. xi. 208 That ever I sude hae lived to see** 
the stanchel and the merlin chatterin’ frae the cushat’s nest I 
Stanclxel^ (sta*njel). Now only AV. Forms: 

6 stanchell, (stanshel, 7 stenchall, 8 -el, 9 did. 
stanchil, staneshel), 7, 9 stanchel, [? a. OF. 
estanchele, estanceie (dim. of estance prop), recorded 
as the name of an object, variously of wood or iron, 
used in some game.] = Stanchjon sb. 

2586 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 95 [They) hes brokm 
doun and distroyit the haill corbcllis, gestis and slanchrim 
of the rest of thair houssis. 2592 Greenk Def Conuy Catch- 
ing Wks. (Grosart) XL 60 She nayled one eare fast to^hc 
windowe, and the other to the stanshel. 2658 In Campbell 
Balmerino (1899) 410 Ane new cupill,..half-doore,..c^' 
boards, and" thereon stenchalls. 2687 G. Clrrkc SpotfiM 
23 For the Length of the Frame and Glass that must be as 
the Jaume of the Window and Stanclul will give leave. 
2727 P. Walker Life Cameron Biog. Presbyt. (1827) 1 . 30° 
Hanging some of them at the Stenchels of Windows. 28*7 
Tcuuaut Papistry Etornid 53 Some gnppet._. Great iron 
stanchclsin their wraith. 1900 * R. Guthrie ’ A illy Fagan 
48 Meg was still at the door, half-leaning on the stanchel. 

IT ? Misused for; A large nail. 

1832 G; Downes Lett. Cant. Countries I. 235 An old gate 
studded with stanchels. 

Stancher^ (sta'njoj). [f. Stanch e/, + -er 
O ne who or that which stanches. 

1453 in 14th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. iir. 9 Reddaris 
and stanchearis of cuill and debati^. 2611 Cotcr., Estan- 
cheur, a stancher. 2658 A. Fox tr, Wurtz* Surg. iv. iv. 3:0 
This is the first and chiefest Bloud stencher. <2x849 Makcan* 
Poems (1859) 80 Friendship, stancher of our wounds anu 
sorrows. 

i* Sta'nclier Sc. Ohs. Forms: 5 stanssour, 

6 fitanoli(e)o(u)r, 7-8 stencher, 9 staincher. 

[? altered form of Stanchion sb, Cf. Stanciiei- 2 .j 
1 . = Stanchion sb, i. 



STAIsrCHGRAIN, 
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STAND. 


^1470 Hesrv \V*aU(xce xv. 507 Out off wyndowis stans* f 
souris nil thai drew. Extracts Bur^h Kce, ■ 

HI. 78 To put in greit stancheourts of xrnc in all the wyn* ' 
dois. 1667 Rec. yusitctary Crt. Edin. (S. H. S.) 1 . 214 'l‘he 
stenchers of the windows. 1792 G. Galloway Poems 52 j 
For standin’ good for Willie Baird, He whistles through the 
stenchers, In Jail this daj’. x823 GALT<7/7///t/2^ iii, A wichet 1 
was opened in the doors, ribbed with iron stainchers on the , 
outside. I 

2 . « Stanchion 2. i 

<2x500 jSfeduUa Gram.t Caiamaritint^ an ynk home or a ! 
stauncher. } 

t Sta'nchgrain. Ods. Forms: 5 Btaunoho I 
greine, 6 -grayne, stounohegrey, 7 stainsh- I 
graine. [f. Stanch + Gn.viy jA.i] a. A com- 
position used in preparing the smooth surface of 
parchment, b. 1 erron. (see quot. 1530). 

CX440 Promp.^Panf. j^72/‘2 Staunchegreyne, for wrytarys, 
piantda, ax^fyiStoane MS. ojSflf. xo(Promp. Parv.no^e) 
For to make .staunchegreine. 1530 Palsgr. 275/2 Staunche 
gmyne, an herba^ x6io Folkiscmam Art o/Sun\ n. vi. 58 
It shal not be amisse to pounce the ground with a Stainsh- 
Graine of burnt Allonic and a double quantity of pounded 
Rossin both finely searced. thereby to preserue the Paper 
or P.archment from thorowe-piercing with the Colours, 
t Sta'ncluer. Ohs. Ins Staunehier. [?Anglo- 
Fr., f. OF. cr/rt«<-/;fer Stanch i;.] ? An extinguisher. 

1431 Nottinghiam Rec. II. 130 Torches, tones, staunchiers, 
priketes et pierchiers. 

'Stanemng (sta-njitj), vbl. si. [-ing.I] Tiie 
action of the vb. Stanch in various senses. I 

1387-8 T, UsK 7 Vr/. Love iir. i. (Skeal) 50 It is nedeful | 
and noble in staunching of bloode, there el.s to moebe wolde { 
out renne. «ri4oo iPrw/ Ixxv. (1006) 1, 74 His bre]> shal bene 1 
slanchyn of l>erst to ham t>at bene aj»reste. 1456 Sm G. j 
Have Lata 0/ Arms (S.T.S.) Thare is twa maner of 1 
fontaynis of the cristjm faith, ane is command fra God him j 
self, that is but stanching. 1520 in Charters^ etc. Edin. j 
(1871) 204 For stancheing of troubile hercftlr. 1553 Reg, j 
Privy CouncilScoi. 1 . 149 For. .stancheing of malefactouris 
and ordory’ing of the Bordouris. 1621 N. Ward in 14th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App, if. 14 The keeper. .att the 
stenching of the blood, dyed. 1822 Scott Nigel ix, To. . 
drink a blithe cup of kindness . . to the stanching of feud, and 
perpetuation of amity. X&45-6 Trench Huls. Lect. Ser. ir. 
vi. 234 A binding up of hurls, a stanching of wounds. 

Comb. 1658 K. Fox tr.^ IVttriz' Sxtrg. iv. iv. 321 Then 
another broad and thin piece must be laid on the wound, 
or else Colton wool, mingled with a Httle of stenching 
powder, forig. Ger. Pulvervon Btutstellungen.\ 

StanoMon (sta-njsn), si. Forms : 4-6 stan- 
choa (5 atanzon), 6 stancon ; 5-6 staunchon 
(5 staunoyon, -aon, atawnoion), 9 ataunoheon, 
-ion {Sc. -on); 6 atanoion, -oyon, 6 atanohinge, 
7-9 atantion, 9 atanohlent, atantient, 8-9 dia!. 
atanaion ; 7 Sc. atenohen, 8, 9 stanoheon, 7- j 
atanohion. [a. OF. estanchon, estaufon (mod.F. '■ 
Jtanfon), f. eslatice prop popular L. *stantia : ! 
see Stance si.] ! 

L An upright bar, stay, prop or support a..g4«. 
[1343 in Archseologia LXIV. 148 In ij hominibus facientb 
bus lacch' et stanenons ad idem.] 2^33-4 in Fabric Rolls 
York Minster 53 Et iiij pechsprosianzones. 1530 

Palsgr. 275/2 Staunchon a proppe, estancon, 1532 in 
Bayley Toxver Lend, i. App. p. xxij, A larder hous..w* 
planks rownde by the walls, and &tancionsw^ pyns and hoks 
to hange the flesshe on. xss3 Brknoe Q. Cnrtius A a iij. 
Least the earth washed upon with the raine might fall alto> ) 
gether, there were stanchinges of timbre putte betwixle to 
stale the whole worke. 17^-72 tr. Juan i’f Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed.3) I. x8i The posts or.stancheons by which the building . 
is supported, 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § 97 The 
iron stanchions and particularities of each step. \Z6sMorn. 
Star 3 Feb., Huge piles of balks were liurled with terrific 
violence from the stanchions which supported and held them 
in their places. x87§ Knight Diet. Mech.^ Stanchion. 2. 
(Machinery) a principal post of a frame; especially one 
giving lateral support. 

b. spec, of a window. Also see quot. 1836. 

1472-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 247 Pro factura vij 

stawncions ferri pro nova fenesira ad scaccariam Elemos., 
vij d. 1530 in J, Croft Excerpta Ant. (1797) 16, vi Stancons 
for a bay Window. 1565 Richmotui lYills (Surtees) 178, 

I stancyonof iron and a barre. 16^ Bible (Douay) 2 Kings 
i. 2 Ochozias fel tlirough the stanchions of bis upper chamber. 
x8is Scott GuyM. xxxiii. The stancheons on the window 
of the strong room.. are wasted to pieces. 1836 Parker 
Gloss. Archit. (1850) I. 444 Sianchion^ the upright iron bar 
between the muHions of a window, screen, &c.. .The name 
is also sometimes applied to muUions, and apparently to the 
quarters or studs of wooden partitions. 1840 Barham Ingot. 
Leg. Pref., An antiquated Manor house of Elizabethan 
architecture, with its gable ends, stone stanchions ietc.]. 

c. Shipbuilding. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) i86Evene shipe caries., 
stancions for fights. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
viL 32 The Roufe-trees.. are. .supported by Siantions that 
rest vpon the..Decke. 1703 Dampier Voy. III. i. 19 To 
keep the Boat thus with the Head to the Shore,, .there are 
two strong Staniions set up in the Boat. 1769 Faixonfr 
Diet. Marine (1780), Stanchion, a sort of small pillar of 
wood or iron used for various purposes in a ship ; as to sup- 
port the decks, the quarter-rads, the nettings, the awnings, 
iic. 1805 Shipiurig/it^s Vade.M. 134 Stantions or Stan- 
tients. x83sMarryat Jacob Faithful ix, At last the captain 
crawled up, and clung by the stanchions. ^1850 Rudtm, 
Navig. (Weale) 152 Stanchions or Stanchients. 

d. Mining. 

1853 Leifchild Cormvall 154 An upper joist.. resting on 
two lateral uprieht posts, or stanchions. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal-mining 237. 

e. (See quot.) 

Kmxghx Did. Mech., Stanchion. 5. The vertical bars 
cf a stall for cattle. 


1 2 . A case for an inlchom. Ohs. 

X404-S Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 400 Pro j stanchon* 
pro incausto pro scaccario, x8d. c t^^oPromp. Parv. 473/1 
Staunchon, to set yn an ynkc hom^f/ornlus. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. : as stanchion-bar^ -posty 
-ropCy -waste .rope wastey^ stanchion-gun, a 
gun mounted in a boat for wild-fowl shooting. 

1833 Loudon Eneyct. Archit. § 239 Window frames.. with 
onc-mch iron *stanchion bars. xBis Cot- Hawker Diary 
(1893) 1 * Building a new canoe and ^stanchion gun. 
1889 A. Chapman Bird-Life Borders Pref., A long appren- 
ticeship to^ rod, fowling-piece and stanchion-gun. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech.y Stanchion. 5, The vertical bars of a 
stall for cattle. In the example, the •stanchion-post Is 
pivoted so as to swing horizontally. 1750 Blanckley 
Expos. 136 •Stantion Ropes rcev^ through the Eyes of the 
Stantions. 27x1 W. Sutherland Shipbuitd. Assist. 131 
Ropes.. •Slanchcon Waste, worn. 

StancMon (sta-nfan), V. [f. Stanchion sb."] 

1 . tnws. To provide with stanchions, strengthen 
or support with stanchions. 

2528 [see vbl. x^.J. xBoz Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 289 The 
thwarts are firmly stanchioned. 1853 Ruskin Stones Yen. 
II. vi. § 70. 202 Cramped and stanchioned into such weight 
of grisly wall, as might.. beat back the utmo%t storm of 
battle. 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 2335 And see his 
system that’s all true, except The one weak place that’s 
stanchioned by a He ! 1907 H. Trench Netu Poems 4, 
I think some arm of the sea-gods Framed us her stormy 
frame, And ribbed and beamed and stanchioned her. 

2 . To fasten to, or by a stanchion. 

1884 Allen Neio Amer. Farm Bk. 380 The cows tied, or 
stanchioned, as in their winter feeding. 

Hence Sta*nchioning vbl. sb. 

2528 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canlerb, Paid to a tyler 
for stanchonymg dobyng S: vnderpynnyng of the store house. 

Stanenioned (sta-nfand), ppl. a. [f. Stan- 
chion sb. or V. +-£!>.] rrovided with stanchions. 

2839 W. Chambers Tour Rhine 59/2 Most of the best 
houses have strongly stauocheoned windows. 2852 Thacke- 
ray i, Leaning against the great stanchioned door 

which the jailer had just closed upon them. 2924 Blackw. 
I^fag. Mar. 368 The stancliioned under-story. 

StanCmess (stamjles), a. Also 9 staunch-, 
[fl Stanch v. + -less.] That may not be stanched. 

2605 Shaks. Mach, IV. iii. 78 A stanchlesse Auarice. 2622 
'D'RX'excm Poly-olb. 1. 379 Where stanchlesse forie rap’t The 
Grecians in so fast, that scarcely one cscap’t. 2820 Wiffen 
Aauian Hours (ed. 2) 82 We. .cannot heal the stanchless 
wound. 2822 Shelley Epipsych. 320 Each word would be 
The key of staunchless tears. 

Stand (stand), sb."^ Also 4-5 stonde, 6 arch. 
stond, 7 fitande. [f. Stand v. 

OE. had stfnd masc., itfrxlo (? fern.), delay (only once, see 
sense i); equivalent formations, with the general sense 
’standing, station, state*, are LG., Du. staiui masc. (in 
^ILG. neut.), OHG. -stand m compounds (MHG., mod.G. 
stand masc.), Da., Norw., IccL stand, Sw. stand neut.).] 

I. Action or condition of standing. 

+ 1 . A pause, delay. (OE. rare-K) 
eg$o Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vt. 35 Mi(S 5 y..stando monigo 
wa;s (L. atm..mora (bad reading for /<rrzt) muUafierei\. 
ep7S Rushxu. Gosp. ibid., Middy. .stondas monige werun 
(ll enm horx multa! fieren(\. 

2 . The action or an act of standing or coming to 
a position of rest ; a pause, halt, esp. in the phrases 
to make a stand (rarely to make stand), f Fight 
of stand, a hand-to-hand encounter {nonce-use : 
cf. stand’fgkt in 32 b). Now rare or Obs. (cf. 4). 

2592 Shaks. Rom. Jut. i.v. 52 The measure done, lie 
watch her place of stand. 259$ — MereJu. Y. ii. vL 2 'ITiis 
is the penihouse vndcr wbicn Lorenzo Desired vs to make 
a stand. 2602 MARSTON/iwA 4- Mel. i, Bceing entred, they 
make a sLind in divided foylcs. ido6 Shaks. TV. 4- Cr. in. 
iii. 252 Why he stalkcs vpanddownclikea Peacock, a stride 
and a stand. CX612 Chapman Iliad xiii. 290 Teucer..is 
great in fights of stand [Gr. <v {rrabip iurnivf)]. t6zz F letchcr 
Beggars Bush iv. v. Why dost thou make These often 
stands? thou saidst thou knewsi the way. 2622 F. iVI ark- 
ham Bk. lYar v. iiL § 4. 271 To make stands (which some 
call Altoes or Hallts)..whereby ihesouldicr mayberefresht. 
2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. v. Ivii, The idle Sunne stood 
still.,. And pale-fac’d Cynthia at her word made stand. 
2700 Dryden Pal. ff Arc. 191 At ev’ry Turn she made a 
little Stand, And thrust among the Thorns her Lilly hand 
To draw the Rose. 2787 Burns Death 4* Dr. Hornbook 
viii, It seem’d to mak a kind o’stan’. But naething spak. 
1&7-8 WoRDSW. White Doe vi. 20 He.. made a sudden 
stand. 2827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 208 He made 
a stand at one of them, and appeared to deposit something, 
b. Jig. A stop or pause (in speech, action, etc.). 
2595 Shaks. John iv, li. 39 And we are all well pleas’d, 
Since all, and euery part of what we would Doth make a 
stand, at what your Highnesse will, a 2642 Bp. Mountacu 
Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 536 Had these narrators made a stand 
here,, .they had found nor contradiction nor discommenda- 
tion. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 33 P 7 But by Heaven, and 

all that's Sacred ! If you could ^ Here he made a full 

Stand. 2726 Butler Serm. Rolls Chapel vii. 127 He run 
on headlong in Vice and Folly, without ever making a stand 
to ask himself what he was doing. 

+ c. ? A .stage in a statement or argument, Obs, 
26x6 Bp. . 4 ndrewes Serm. Holy Ghost ix. Serm. (1629) 689, i 
I proceed Dow to the second Combination, of breath, and 
the Holy Ghost... (I make two stands of it:) Breath and the 
Spirit : Christ’s breath and the Holy Spirit. 2674 [see Tew 
sb.t 2J. 

i* d. = Epode 2. Obs. rare~~^. 

astyj B. JoNSON Pindaric Ode Afern. Sir L. Cary, The 
Turne...The Couhter-turnc..,Tbe Stand. 

e. Theatr. Each of the halts made on a tour 
to give performances. 

2896 Petersen Alag. N.S. VI. 273/2 Her managers, only 


depend on the one-night ’stands * to recoup their losses in 
the larger towns. One-night-stand audiences are not critical. 
2900 Lree Lance 6 Oct. 20. i (Farmer) This year I’m going 
with Grady— north and south— right through the big two 
week stands. 2920 6'tage Year Bk. 49 In New Zealand, it 
may here be mentioned, the actor must be prepared for a 
number of one-night stands. 

1 3 . A standing in ambush or in cover. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Yl, iii. i. ^ For through this Laund 
anon the Deere will come. And m this couert will we make 
our Stand. 2626 B. Jonson Poetaster A^o\. Dial, Thefts, 
notable As Ocean pjTacies or high-way stands. 2622 Mark- 
ham Fowling 66 Now for these deade Engines (such as 
trees, bushes, hedges] which carry not the shape of any 
liuing creature, they are not altogether so necessary for the 
Stalke as the Stand. Ibid., You must be carefitll not to 
mooue them at all but to lye at the stand watching bchinde 
them. 

4 . A holding one’s ground against an opponent 
or enemy ; a halt (of moving troops) to give battle 
or repel an attack ; esp. in the phrase to make a 
(or ottds) stand. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xi. 25 On th’other side, th’assieged 
Castles ward Their steadfast stonds did mightily maintaine, 
2607 Shaks. Cur. 1. vi 2 Wei fought, we are come off, Like 
Romans, neither foolish in our stands, Nor Cowardly in 
reiyre, 2609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xviii. xt. 218 We., 
made a stand, and cast our selves into a round ring, as ihink- 
in^g it our safest way, neither to flye..nor to joyne battaile 
with them. 2736 Milii. Hist. Pr, Eugene 4- Alarlborough 
I. 8$ Instead of making any Stand they retreated continu- 
ally. 2790 Beatson Nav. ff AUl. Mem. I. 269 He had 
raised a breast-work at a narrow pass, behind which he re- 
solved to make his stand. 2827 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
vii. 6x3 After a slight stand at the outer intrenchment, the 
enemy fied through the fort. 2839 Thirlwall Cr^p<r<- VI. 
xlvii. 115 The besieged made a short stand in the market. 

{ >lace, 2869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (2876)111. xii. 239 His 
ast stand was made at DInan. 
b. transf. o.'o.Cifg. 

2602 Marston Am. 4- Met. r, Take spirit make a firme 
sL-ind. 2749 Chesterf. Let. sz Dec. (1870) 258 Mr. Hamp- 
den, to whose brave stand against the illegal demand of ship- 
money, we owe our present liberties. 2825 Mme. D’Arblay 
Diary (1876) IV. Ixiii. 286 He hoped a stand would be made 
against any obstinate revolL 2833 Hr. Martineau Brooke 
Farm L 13 We at once determined to make a stand against 
oppression. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 668 Now, if 
ever, we ought to be able to appreciate the u hole importance 
of the stand which was made by our forefathers against the 
House of Stuart 2879 Cassells Techn. Edue, IV, 13/1 En- 
deavouring., to make a public stand against it. 

o. sporting. A prolonged resistance. In Cricket, 
a prolonged stay at the mcket. 

l8ia Sporting Mae- XXXIX, 1S7 [The pugilist] having 
made some good stands against first-raters. xB^ Lilly- 
white's Cricket Ann, 6o The longest stand ever made by 
two batsmen. 


6 . A State of checked or arrested movement; a 
standstill ; spec., the rigid altitude assumed by adog 
on finding game. Chiefly in the phrases to be at a 
stand, to come to a stand, to bring or put to a stand. 

2628 W, Lawson New Orch. 4 * Carden (1623) 20 At the 
fal of the leafe. .about that time Is y« greatest stand (but 
not descent) of sap. 2649 Cromwell m Carlyle Lett. 4* 
Sfi. (1850) II. 243 He could reach them with nothing but 
his horse, hoping to put them to a stand until his foot came 
up. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. IiuHa 4- P. 20 The Winds shrank 
upon us from off the Coast of Ginea..and bad left us at 
a stand, a 2774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece I. 139 Nor could he 
ever be persuaded to believe.. that at the first pass be came 
to, his whole army would be put to a stand. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. II. iv. vii, For five-and-thirty minutes.. the Berline 
is at a dead .«itand. 1856 Stonehenge Brit. Rural Sports r. 
I. iii. 33 By increasing the encouragement in proportion to 
the increased length of stand, the dog becomes hourly im- 
proved. 2857 Livingstone Trav. xviL 310 We were., 
brought to a stand on tliis very plain by severe fever. 2883 
Century Alag. Aug. 492 On our approach to the field, the 
dogs quartered it, but they did not come to a stand, 
b. Htmting phrase. U.S. 

1885 T. Roosevelt Hunting Trips 274 (Cent.) Occasion- 
ally these panic fits.. make them Ibuffaloj run together and 
stand still in a stupid, frightened manner... When they are 
made to act thus it is called in hunters’ parlance getting a 
stand on them. 

6 . A state of being unable to proceed in thought, 
speech, or action ; a state of perplexity or nonplus. 
Nearly always in the phrases to be at a stand, to put 
to a stand, \to set {a persoii) in astand (rare"^). 

2599 Sandys Eurepx Spec. (1632) 72 Friers. .being men 
of great marke..drew thejT Convents.. with them; and 
thereby set the rest In such an amazement and stand, that 
the Pope grew' in a general! great jealousie of them all 
1625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 499 One of the kiler 
Scboole of the Grecians, examineth^ the matter, and u* at 
a stand, to thinke what should be in it, that men should 
loue Lies. 2652 G. Herbert Priest to Temple xxii. (1671J 
73 The (^ountrey Parson being to administer the Sacra- 
ments, is at a stand with himself, how or what behaviour to 
assume for so holy things. 1657 E. D’Oyley in ThuHee 
Papers VI. 834 The prints telling me, that the heads of tneir 
people are. .accounted conspirators.. hath put ki® 
stand how to carry myself towards them. 2734 hot in 
Anc. Hist. IV. IX. 321 There is one point however *hat puts 
me to a stand. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Sel. Wks.^ ^ 

It remains only to consider the proofs of financial . 1 * 
Here I am a little at a stand; (or credit, .pro^rly spiking, 
they have none. 1822 Scott Ketuhv.xxi, 

ease. TTie Icechc-iarcatastand.and “r, 

suspect foul practice. iBet SilE^CT Boat E5 

Wiih a bottle in one hand, -Vs if bis very soul Here at a 
Stand, Lionel stood. ^ r 

7 . A state of arrested progress (of affairs, institu- 
tions, natural processes or the like). Chiefly in the 
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phrases io be at a stand, to come to a stand ; also 
•^•to pnt (a hawk) unto a stand (rare“^). Cf. 
SXOND S^. 

16x4 Latham Falconry i. xl. 41 You shall find it wil 
suddenly put the soundest hawke that is vnto a stand, 
and by this onlie meanes, surfeited and spoiled manie a 
hawke. 1625 Bacon Ess^ Of Usury (Arb.) 543 The Greatest 
Part of Trade, is driuen by Young Merchants, vpon Bor- 
rowing at Interest : So as if the Vsurer, either call in, or 
keepe backe his Monej”, there will ensue presently a great 
Stand of Trade. CX645 Howell Ae//. (1650) 1. 385 Nor did 
the pure Latin tongue continue long at a stand of perfec- 
tion in Rome.. but she received changes and corruption. 
1664 Flecknoe Discourse EngL Stage G 4 b, We began 
before them [the French], and if since they seem to have 
out-stript us, 'tis because our Stage ha’s stood at a stand 
this many years, a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 141 My wheat, 
for want of rain, was at a stand in it’s growth. 1789 Ann. 
Reg.i Hist. IO Public business was at a stand. 1796 Morse 
Aincr, Geog. 1. 324 The effect [of attempting bylaw to regu- 
late prices] was, a momentary apparent .stand in the price 
of articles.^ 18x4 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chetii. 255 In the 
northern winter, not onli» vegetable life, but likewise vege- 
table decay must be at a stand. 1833 Nvre.n Vttg. Cricketer's 
Tutor 107 Then there was a dead stand for some 

time, and no runs were made. 1842 Hawthorne A/ner, 
HotC’lks. (x868) 11. 143 Vegetation has quite come to a 
stand. 

8. Manner of standing (of a thing). Now only 
technical. 

A 1700 Evelyn Diary 23 July 1679, The siande [of the 
house], somewhat like Frascati as to its front. 1879 Cas- 
sell's Techn. Educ.W. 190/1 To ensure the correct ‘stand* 
of the timbers in relation to the keel. 

9. A standing or upright posture (as distinguished 
from a crouching attitude), rare. 

1893 May 154/1 In the present season, scarcely a 

sprinter is to be found who runs from a stand.* 

10. Lcather-mamif. (See quot.) 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser, 11. 372/1 The leather 
may have the quality known as Stani that is to say, may 
he strongly stretched in either length or breadth without 
springing back. 

11. Place of standing. 

11. A place of standing, position, station ; also 
in phr. to take one's stand, poet, io take stand. 

a X300 Cursor Id, 1694 Si]>en efter al])erncst hand he 
meke beistes sal haue h^ir stand, e 1450 Mirh's Festial 
249 Come now wyth me, and stond on sondiT: sionde befor 
he and loke downeward. 15x3 Douglas AEnels v. 56 The 
stand thei [re. competitors in a foot-race] leiC and flaw furth 
with a crak As windis blast. 1592 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 
697/x Cum area anguillarum et loco ejusdem (lie eill-ark 
and stand thairoff). 1599 Daniel Musophilus 212 As if 
themselues had fortunately found Some stand from off the 
earth beyond our sight. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 11. iv. 25 P<n\ 
Is .Caesar yet gone to the Capitoll? Sooth. Madam, not 
yet, I go to take my stand. To see him passe. 1603 — Meas. 
for M. ]v. vi. IO Come, 1 naue found you out a stand most 
fit, AVhere you may haue such vantage on the Duke He 
shall not passe you. xd^^ Milton P. L, iv. 395 Then from 
his loftie stand on that high Tree Down be alights. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 498 Watchful Herons leave their 
watry Stand, 1704 Pope IVindsor Forest 137 Beneath the 
quivering shade,.. The patient fisher takes Ills silent stand. 
17x4 Parkyns Inn-Play (ed. 2) 48 Shift your stand a little 
towards your LefL 1781 Cowper Retircm. 434 [He] Begins 
a long look-out' for distant land. Nor quits, till evening 
^vatch, his giddy stand. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie i, The 
low stands of the spectators exaggerated the distances. 1827 
Scott Surg. Dau. iii, He saw from his lofty stand all the 
dumb showof gallantly’. 1883-94 R. Bridges £’n7j 4* 

Mar. xxUi, She pass’d, and taking stand "Upon its taper 
horn of furthest land, Lookt left and right 
jig. 

1593 S. Daniel Civ. IVars iii. exxv. 66 Nay father since 
your fortune did attaine So bye a stand: I meane not to 
descend, Replyes the Prince. 1648 G. Daniel Ode vpon 
Liricke Poesieo/G. Herbert 32 Wks. (Grosart) I. 214 This 
Stand, of Lirecks, Hee, the vtmost Fame Has gain'd. 18x9 
Sir J. Mackintosh Ho. Comm. 2 Mar., in Hansard Pari, 
Deo. 782 Accepting.. the noble lord’s concession, ..here I 
might take my stand, and challenge him to drive me from 
this ground. 1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 428/2 nielr oppo- 
nents take their stand on a quibble. 1874 Green Short 
Hi5t.\\u § 4. 375 He [Philip] was preparing. .to take a new 
political stand as the patron of Catholicism throughout the 
world. 

+ c. Through lands and stands : through many 
countries. Ohs. 

1380 Wycuf Set. JVks. III. 27 pei schulen go poru lijt of 
pin arrowis pat is, of pi purlinge wordis, poru londis and 
stondls. 

d. The resting place of a salmon. 

1886 Q. Rev. Oct. 359 7iote^ A salmon is said to be swim- 
ming when he is moving up the river from pool to pooh At 
other limes he is usually resting in his ‘stand ’ or ‘lie*. 

12. The post or station of a soldier, sentinel, 
watchman, or the like. 

J5X3 Dovci.f>s AEneis ix. xL 1 Endlang the \\'allisk>*mellis 
cuery stand, The bru>*t and clamour rais fra hand to hand. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. iii. x, / IVaieh. Come on my 
Masters, each man take his stand. 1624 Capt. Smith K/V- 
giftia II. 37 At ever>’ halfe houre one from the Corps da 
gvrn/dotb hollow..; vnto whom eveiySentlnell doth answer 
round from his stand. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 95 F 12 He 
..comes borne.. wth such thunders at the door as have 
more than once brought the w'atchmen from their stands. 

13. The standing-place from which a hunter or 
sportsman may shoot game; also in phr. io take a 
or one's stand. 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. DIgby 182) xxxv. And Jjanne 
be mayster for«ter or parker owelh to sbewe hym be kynges 
stonde. 15^ Shaks. L. L. L, iv. L 10 For. Hereby \'pon 


the edge of yonder Coppice, A Stand where you may make 
the fairest shoote. 16x1 — Cyntb.m.vf, m Why hast thou 
gone so farre To be vn-hent? when thou hast tane thy stand, 
Th’ elected Deere before thee? 1639 Fuller Holy IVar 
iii. xxii. (X640) X48 Using Gods cause vs hunters do a stand, 
in it the more covertly to shoot at what game they please. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 165 Ad siabliamentum fro ve- 
natioM caPienda. For driving Deer to a stand in order to 
shooting them. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xv. (1840) 257 
Like an old decayed oak.., where the keepers in England 
take a stand, as they call it, to shoot a deer. 1791 W. (Jilpin 
Forest Scenery II, 24 Here loo, he had a hanquetting-room 
built, like a stand, in a large tree. 1B76 Field 9 Dec. in 
Greener Breech-Loader (1892) 270 My usual practice in 
CTOUse driving is to take two guns into the ‘ stands ’ (called 
by some butts). 1913 Times 12 Sept. 12/6 Equalization of 
sport by the drawing of numbers for each gun's stand. 

f 14. Hawking. An elevated resting place of a 
hawk ; spec, as a ‘ fault *, a position of rest from 
flight, esp. in the phrases take stand, go io stand, 
to settle. Ohs. 

*579 Euphues (Arb.) 80 Lucilla. .fearing he would 
take stand if the lure were not cast out, toke him by the 
hand, and. .began thus to comfort him. x6xx Markham 
Country Conientm. 1. viii. (1615) 93 If your long-winded 
hawke flying, .in champaine fields vse to take stand which 
is afoulefaultyou shah.shunncflying neere trees or couert; 
. .when the hawke offers to goe to the stand, let him which 
is next her cast out his tralne. Ihid., margin. Helps for 
faults in long winged hawkes, and first of the stand. *678 
Ray Willughbfs Omithol. 409. 

16. A stall or booth- 

1308 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin.iiZb^) 1. 114 [The fleshers] 
sail half thatr stall and standis weill tentit with fair canves. 
1568 Sat. Poems Reform, xlvlli. 88 To ^ay my biuh maill 
and my stand. 2845 Disraeli Sybil v, vi, The gas was be- 
ginning to glare in shops.. and the paper lanterns to adorn 
the stall and the stand. 28S7 J. K. Hunter Retrospect 
A rtist's Life xxxi. (1912) 333 The shoe stands being erected 
in the Kirkyard. 

b. A street-vendor’s habitual station or pitch. 
1742 Richardson Pamelalll. 361 If I see them [beggars] 
often.. and so much in the same Place, as if they were as 
tenacious of their Stand, as others of their Freehold. 

16. a. U.S. A position, site or building for a 
business. 

2787 Maryland Tml, 25 Dec. (Thornton Amtr. Glossl), 
A Bargain will be given in that excellent stand now occupied 
by Mr. Mark Pringle. ^ 1788 Ibid. 25 July (Ibid.), [Notice] 
to those who would wish for the best Stand for a Dry’ or 
Wet Store. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 17 The shopkeeping nation, to use a shop word, has a 
good stand. *867 Lowell Study tVind., Gt. Pub/. Char. 
(1871) 64 Their historians.. have succeeded to the good-will 
as well as to the long-cstablished stand, of the shop of gloiy*. 
b. S. J/t‘. A plotofland,asite (see quot. 1896). 
1893 IVestm. Gas. 6 Sept. 6/x It is announced by the 
British South Africa Company that the annual sale of stands 
in Rhodesia has now been completed. Township stands. . 
realised a total of £204,2^0. 1896 M^liot Eng.-Fr. Did, 
Terms Finance, etc. 222 In the Transvaal, a stand is a 
portion of any land measuring 150XXSO feet, sold or let. 
X914 Jpth Cent. Sept- 502 As far back as the year 1886 
a township was surveyed and laid out in stands by the 
Government of that day. 

17- A station for a row of vehicles plying for 
hire ; also, the row of vehicles occupying a station. 

1692 Luitrell ^rfV/'7?r/, (1857) 4** A lieutenant of 

the marine regiment quarrelling with a coachman in the 
stand. 1768 Act 8 Geo. Ill, c. 21 § 25 It shall. .be lawful. . 
for the said [Paving] Commissioners, .to direct, .how many 
Coaches shad be plied at each Stand. 1820 Shelley Let. 
Maria Gisborme 2^3 But what sec you besideT—a shabby 
stand Of Hackney coaches. 2833 Act 3 h’ 4 iVilh IV, c. 46 
§ 113 Rules.. regulating the saidbackney coaches,. and for 
fixing and altering their stands. 2841 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge xvi. Long stands of hackney-chairs and groups of 
chairmen. .obstructed the w’ay, 2W5 Ruskin Arrows of 
Chase (i83o) II. 8x The just price of a cab at a stand in- 
volves an allowance to the cabman for having stood there. 

18, A raised platform for spectators at open-air 
sports as race-meetings, football matches and the 
like, or for a company of musicians or performers. 
Hand stand ; see Band sb.^ 7- Grand stand : see 
Geand <7. 12. 

z6is in W, Sbeardown Doncaster Races, Hist. Notices 
(1861) 4 It is agreed that the stand and the stoopes shall be 
pulled upp and imploied to some better purpose, and the 
race to be discontinued, avjoo Evelyn Diary 20 July, 
1654, Neere this Is a pergola or stand, built to view the 
sports, 2842 Niles Reg. 25 Oct- LXIII- 203/3 From a 
stand erected on Main Cross street, Mr. Clay., re vie wed a 
part of the procession. 2876 O. W- Holmes Htnoold Horse 
•won the i>*r/2io As..Tbe old horse nears the judges* stand. 
2884 Yates Recoil, x. 11. 47 Her Majesty then took up her 
station in the royal stand,— and tbc entire mass of Volun- 
teers marched past. 

19. An elevated platform or standing place for 
a speaker; a rostrum, pulpit; If.S, the place 
where a witness stands to testify in court, more 
fully witness-stand. 

,2840 Niles' Reg. 26 Sept, LTX. 56/2 Upon the .stand, 
general Harrison was welcomed to Dayton, on behalf of the 
citizens, .by judge Crane. 1843 Ibid. 18 Nov, LXV, 284/2 
Dr, Davis then again took the stand [at a barbecue in 
Indiana], and stated that fete.]. 2863 Study Wind., 

Thorcau{\Zyj) 256 He bad watched Nature like a detective 
who is to go upon thestand. 2883 W. Wilson Congressional 
Govt. ii. 128 Members [of the French Chamber] do not speak 
from their seats,.. but from the* tribune *. .a box-like stand, 
f 20. The landing of a staircase, Obs. rarir~^. 
1709 Steele & Addison Tatter No. 86 r 3 The simple 
Esquire made a sudden start to follow; but the Justice of 
the Quorum whipp’d between upon the Stand of the Stairs, 
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HI. An appliance to stand something on. 

21, A base, bracket, stool or the like upon which 
a utensil, ornament, or exhibit may be set ; the 
base upon which an instrument is set up for use. 

2664 in Veme^' Mem. (1907) II. 211 Be pleased to bv a 
label and stands of the same coler. j686 tr. Chardin's 
Coronal. Solyinan 39 As we set our Candlesticks ucon 
Tables or Stands. 2688 Holme Armoury in. 316/r An 
Oven . . having . . a stay or stand on the left side of it to rest 
or set any thing out of the Oven thereon. Ibid. 3^6/1 He 
beareth Sable on a round foot or stand of two heigliis Ar- 
gent, a pair of Broad Yarritigle Blades. 1706 PiiiLurs (ed. 
Vievsty),Stand, . .a Frame to set a Candle-stickon, ora Vessel 
in a Cellar, &c. 2727 Db Foe Eng. Tradesm. (1841) I. xxii 
207, 22 large high stands of rings, to place small dhhes for 
tarts, jellies, at a feast. 1797 Ht. Ijz^Canterb. T„ Frcnckm, 
'I'* (*799) k 229 Stands for flowers were fixed on each side 
the dressing table. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xiil (1842) 
295 Stands of common earthenware are sold with crucibles? 
or the stand may be a small crucible about one inch and* 
a half high, turned upside down. 2831 Butler, IVine-dealcr 
etc. 9 In storing wine, the casks should be placed on stands. 
1855 Poultry Chron. III. 206 Hives last several years; the 
same of covers and stands. 2878 Abney Photogr. xxx. 2x1 
'The essentials of a stand for landscape work consist of 
rigidity, lightness, and compactness when folded up. 1884 
Knight DrW. Mech. Suppl., Stand, i. For holding materials 
for drawing or painting... 2. (Microscopy.) The framtwoik 
of a microscope, usually implying all save the object glasses 
and the accessory apparatus. 

b. dial. (See quot.) ^ 

2854 Miss Baker NorthamPt. Gloss., Stand, a small round 
pillar-and-claw table, 2862 C, C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 410. 

22. A frame or piece of furniture upon which to 
stand or bang articles. 

2692 Dryden Cleomenes Life 10 After Supper, a Stand was 
brought in with a brass Vessel full of Wine, two silver Pots, 
..a few silver Cups. 2822 [M. A, KnLTY]6/j/w;r</1. 256 Or- 
namented., with stands of flowers and plants. 2823 J. Pad- 
coz\s.Dom, Amusem. xoo A wooden stand, which has several 
ribs across to sustain the tobacco. 2839 Dickens Rich. 
Nick. X, Some dresses, were arranged on stand-^ xfiS; 
Augusta Wilson Vashti xviii, She slowly descended ihe 
stmrs, and took her hat from the stand in the halt iVsj 
Dickens Mut. Fr. in, xv, T'here were shelves and stands of 
books. 187s Southward Diet. Typogr., Stand, otherwise 
frame. 2882 C. Prbooy Eng. yournalisvi xxii. 167 The 
Times. .vsiA the Daily Telegraph are. .read at a stand in 
a club. 


TV. Something which stands, 

23. A complete set (of things)- 

a. Sc. (and Anglo-Irish). A set (of vestments, 
armour, or utensils) ; a suit (of clothes), 

CZ430 Reg. Vestments etc. St. Andrews in Maitland 
ClubMise. III. 195 Of haill standis. Item in the fjTSlcf 
rede claiih of goltf, 1 stand. Ibid, 296 Of syngyll standis. 
Ibid. Item for fentryn ilj singell standis of fustian, *47* ^ 
Acta Audit, (1830) 12/2 1‘he compleite stand of names 
quhtik he boirowit. 2316 in ^rd Hep. Hist, 

418/2 All the baill stand of the Mess except the Book. 1534 
Ace, Ld. High Treas. Scot. VI. 285 To ane stand ®f ^ 
for the Kingis son, xx s. 2535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (Rolls) 
II, 425 And veslimentis of mony sindrie stand. «xS7® 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 367 He..garl 
cheise out money standis ofharneise that w.'isdowbill ower- 
gilt, is^yCompt BuikD.Weddcrbume(S.}i.S.)i 64 , 4 ^^^^^ 
of gad iron. 26x3 in Reg. Privy Seal, ^cx^/.LXXXV.fol. 124 
in Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot. (1896) XXX. 56 Ane honest stand of 
Cleithing geirlie. 2642 in ivth Rep. Hist. MSS. Covitu. 
App. I, 51 And trewli for the pressent we hau not on stanO 
of good curttetns. 2827 Scott Chron. Canongate >1, A foil 
stand, as xt is called in Scotland, of garments of a dark 
colour. x88o Antrim ^ Down Gloss, s.v., Four kmUins 
needles are a stand. 2896 CnocKen Grey Man xvi. 122, 
I judged he wore a stand of chain mail underneath. ^ xBj® 
J. Paton Castlebraes 302 They Avummilt a slaun 0 new 
Cairt rapes aneath his oxters, an' pooed him ooL 

b. Mil. A set (of arms, colours). 

Sometimes unchanged in plural (after numerals). 

2722 De Foe Mem, {1840) 160 He had. .not a 

stand of arms. 1746 M. Hughes ynil. Late Rebut. 14 
They' came riding into Edinburgh with the Stands of 
colours flying. 2794 Lo. Hood in Nicolas Disp, (1045; L 
401 note. By' the first Ship.. I shall have the honour of spa- 
ing the several stand of colours taken at Bastla. x8oo 
lincton in Gurw, Desp, (1837) I. 84, I will write to 
Military^ Board, and recommend that I maybe permUtw 
to issue to Pumeal looo stand of the repairable arms, top 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. i. i, Beaumarchais.. has commu- 
sloned sixty thousand stand of good arms out of Hollana. 
2876 VoYLE & Stevenson MUit. Diet., Stand of Arms, a 
single rifle or musket with bay’onet complete. 2878 Bosir. 
Smith Carihace 389 Long lines of waggons brought to m 
consuls., two hundred thousand stands of arms. 

24. Stand of pikes-, a compact group of pike- 


m. Obs. e.KC. Hist. . • - 

S08 Barret Theor. Warreshg Any troupe of shot, h.'iuing 
stand of pikes to succour ^em. 2647 (Tlarendon tiuu 
h. VII. § 80 Major general Chudleigh . . himself advanerti 
ih a good stand of pikes, upon that party which was 
sir John Berkely. 1819 Scott Montrose xiv. Ana, 
made, you will be sure to keep your musketeers in aa- 
ice of your stand of pikes. i 

^■ansf. 1598 Sylvester Du Barias i. m. 643 ^ i 

shut the wa‘:tefnH Sparrows out, (In Harv^t) ba 
nd of Pikes abouL C1650 Denham QfOldAg ^ u - . 
awn UD in rancks. and file.s. the bearded spikes Guam 


25. A drove or stud /of horses). 1 Obs. . . 

171X P. H. View 2 late Parlis. 256 A milk-white 

Palfrey was chosen out of the best Stands, lo mount tn 
Undefilcd Prophet on. 

26. Sporting, An assemblage or group (of certain 
game birds), 

2881 J, P, JIahaffy in Academy 20 Aug. 233/3 
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bird IS then always solitary ..and never in stands, as sports- 
men call them. sBSa Bl.^ck Shtutdon Belts iii, Fitzgerald 
knew a great deal . . about the habits of a * stand * of golden 
plover. 

*1*27. slang* A thiefs assistant who stands on 
watch. Obs, 

1591 Greese Conny Catchwsr it. Wks. (Grosart) X. 128 
The Black Arte is picking of Lockes, and to this busie trade 
two persons are required, the Charme and the Stand : the 
Charm is he that doth the feate, and the Stand is he that 
watcheth. Ibtd* nr. 157 A game,qd. he to his fellows, marke 
the stand. 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) U'^aier-Cormorant 
Deb, He..Liues like a Gentleman, by sleight of hand; 
Can play the Foist, the Nip, the Stale, the Stand. 

28. A yonnjT tree left standing for timber. 

1787 W. H. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. 389 Stauds. 
Young Timber-trees under six inches timber girt, or twenty- 
four inches in circumference. 18*3 E. 'tsiooKliuJIelk If^crds, 
Stand is also a young tree, unpolTed. 

29. O.S. A Standing growth or crop (of wheat, 
cotton, etc.V 

x8W ke^. i/,S, Cemmissioner Agric, (1869) 414 In the 
gullies and clayey places the stand (of wheat] was injured, 
1887 Century Nov. ni/2 By the middle of April there 
should be a good ‘stand* of the young sprouts (of sugar 
canej. 1^04 Daily Record ij- Mail 3i May 5 Reports of 
poor .stands in the early planted cotton continue. 

*t*30. A standing water. Obs*rare~“^, 

(Possibly an error for, or etymologizing corruption of, 
stavg^ Stamk j 3 .] 

1612 Benvenuto's Passenger i, ii. eot Not corrupted by 
the fogs, nor vapours of lakes stands, marrishes (It. laghi^ 
stagniy e/aludi]t caues, durt, nor dust, 

3L attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib., as 
slanMolder, stand man, stairs, ticket. 

1S87 39 June 2/7 The London Grocery' and 

Provision Exchange.. ^There are already i.o •.standholders, 
1S60 hlAV.SK Paio Hunters' Feast xxiii. The * *sl.3nd raen ‘ 
remain quiet, with their guns in readiness. 1852 K. S. SuR. 
TKES Sponge's Sp. Thwr (1893) 375 He swung ‘down the 
-stand stairs, rushed to his horse, and . .struck across country*. 
1874 J. A. Thomson Remin. (1904) II. iv. 105 As to the 
stand at Ascot.. you can have the satisfaction of giving me 
a -stand-ticket. 

b. Special comb., some of which may be com- 
binations of the verb-stem: ‘f stand bed, = 
standing bed (see Standing ppl. a.) ; f stand 
board Sc., a standing table, as opposed to a 
folding one (Jam.) ; stand camera, a camera for 
use on a tripod orother stand, as distinguished from 
a hand camera ; stand cask Ci.S., a cask for spirits 
to be set np and drawn from on the premises 
of a liquor dealer {Funk's Stand. Diet. 1895); 
stand oook = STAND-FiPE; stand development 
Photogr. (seequot.) ; + stand-fight (nonee-wd.), a 
hand-to-hand encounter (cf.^ght of stand Ka sense 
I above); stand-hand, in the card-game of 
Napoleon, the player who ‘ stands ' (see Stand 
V. 13) or declares how many tricks he will play 
for; stand hawk dial, (see quot.) ; stand-heok 
Sc. and north. = Heck sby 3 ; stand-house, the 
grand stand of a race-course with the buildings 
attached to it ; -J stand ladder, a step ladder ; 
•(•stand mail rent paid for a stand in a 
market; •(•stand measure Sc., standard measure; 
stand-rest (see quot.); •(•stand watch, a guard 
of sentries. Also Stand-pite. 

1489 Acta Audit, (1839) 132/1 For the w'haldin fra him of 
a hors S: harnes,. .a *stand bed, a pot [etc.]. 1658 Knaresb. 
IPills (Surtees) II. 243, x stand bed which I lye in. 1580 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ill, 320 In the hall, thre *.stand 
burdis sett on brandirs with thair furmes. 1892 Photogr. Ann. 

II. 280 Hand cameras, .have appeared in battalions, although 

there is but little change to report in *stand cameras, ^ x8^ 
Civil Engin, ^Arch. yrnl. VII, 86/1 The first experiment 
took place. .by having lengths of.. hose. .attached to 6 
*siandcocks, placed into plugs, 1906 Westm. Gas. 30 June 
14/2 *Siand development, a method by which, say, a dozen 
plates may be developed together. Stand development is 
usually associated with the use of very dilute solutions, and 
subjecting the plates to these for an increased lime, cxfiix 
Chapman Iliad \\\. 258 Castor, theskilfull knight on horse, 
and Pollux, vncontrold For all *stand fights, and force of 
hand. x8^ En^ch Brit. XVII. 229/ 1 If the *stand-hand suc- 
ceeds in making at least the number of tricks he stood for he 
wins. xBSs Swainson Provinc, Names Binis 140 Kestrel 
{Tinnuncuius alaudanus). . . From its well-known habit of. . 
hovering and poising itself over a particular spot, are derived 
the names *Stand hawk (West Riding) (etc.). 1570 Rich- 
fuoftd Wills (Surtees) 220 One *stand. hecke. 1576 Ibid. 
(Surtees) 260, ij stand hecks. X620 [see Heck 3). 1731 

Inventory 0/ G. Bamforth. Sheffield^ Stand hecks. 1856 
Morton Cycl. Agric, II.' 72^1 Stand-keck (Vorks.), a rack 
for straw in a farm-yard. 1859 Lever Dav. Dunn Ivi, You 
must be declared winner at the *siand-house before you 
have been seen on the ground. 1902 Daily Chron. 29 Apr. 
7/1 Charles II ..built a stand house, or what we should now 
call a grand stand [at Newmarket]. X72X Mortimer Husb. 
(ed, 2) I. J94 If they (hop-binds) forsake the Poles, a •Stand- 
Ladder is very useful in tying them up again. 1603 Reg. 
Mag, Sig,Scot,$\^lx With. .*standmaillis baith of the land 
mercat, meill merket and clayth. merket, with all uther 
custumes. 1654 Extracts Rec, Convent. Burghs Scot. (1878) 

III. 3S8 For ilk stand maill of ane dalll length one thair 
weiklie mercat dayes. tuelue penyes. ^ 1586 Ibid, (1882) IV. 
475 As agreand to the awld and greitt •stand mesouret^ 
this burgh. xSSzOcilvie:, *Stand-resitA kind of stool which 
supports a person behind while standing almost in an up- 
right position at a desk, an easel, &c. 1579 Dioges^'/^- 
iiolicos xoo It were requisite that a *stande watch be main- 
tayned within and about the Ordinance, 
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Stand (stand), ji.2 Obs. exc. dial. Ako 3-5 
stonde, 4-5 atoond(o, 6 stande ( 6 //. stannes). 
[a-, or cognate with (M)LG. stands, h'lcm. stands 
(i 6 th c. in Kilian; mod. WFIem. in De Do) = 
OHG. stanta, standa wk. fem. (MHG., mod.G. 
dial, stands fem.) ; f. the root of .Stand i/.] 

1. An open tub ; a barrel set on end. 

CX250 Death xio in O. E. Mise. 174 Hwer is hi bred 
and \>m ale, H tunne and ]>inc stonde. ^1390 Wvclif 
yer, lii. 19 Stoondis (1382 stenes, 1388 watir pottis, Vulg. 
hydrias]. CZ440 Pattad, on Husb. 1. 105 1 Or make an 
hyue of boordts lyk a stonde (L. more euparum]. c X440 
Promp. Parv. 477/1 Stonde vessel {v.rK ston vessel, stoonde 
vessef), yUtula, cutuula (etc.). ^1490 slk Rep. Hist. 
MSS, Comm. 445/2 Two 5tond>*s full of ale each of them 
conteyning 13 galons. x^ in Nichols Progr, Eliz, (1823) 
I. 71 Item, fur a stande of small ale as. od. X582 In- 
ventory R. Best in Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 172 One 
gialfatie, 3 .stannes 3s. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 38 At 
lengthy sir Jcfferle bethought him of a feat whereby he might 
both visit the alestond and also keepc hU othc. 1594 Lyly 
Mother BombitM.-^^ My wag-halter., shall leame the oddes 
betweene a st.Tnd and a hogs-head. 1603 Dekkrr Wonder/. 
Yeare Wk& (Grosart) 1. 124 The Tapster.. rapping out fiue 
or sixe platne Country oathes, that hee would drowne him- 
selfe in a most villanous Stand of Ale. 1673 Shadwell 
Epsom-Wetts x. 8, 1 have the rarest stand of Ale to drink 
out in the afternoon, with three or four honest Country 
fellows. 1679 Lett. Genii, Romish Ret. to his Brother 
That he may have leave to meet some few Neighbours to 
dust a stand of Alt 1775 Aoair Amer, Ind. 395 All his 
war store of provisions consisted in three stands of barbi- 
cued venison.^ a 2791 Tom Line xxxiv, in ChWd Ballads 
I- 344 First dip me in a stand o milk, And then a stand o 
water. 1854 Miss Baker Norihampt. Gtoss.^ Staitd^ a 
large barrel set on end under a spout for the purpose of 
receiving rain-water. 2899 Dickenson & PREvosTCnw^f/f. 
Closs.f Stands the large washing tub in which the dolly is 
worked. 

b. Comb. : f standfat = prec. 

*593 Wills^^ Im\ N, C, (Surtees) II. 229 In the new house. 
One Teade, ij standfattes. j trougbe. 

2. A certain weight (of pitch, coal). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stand 0/ Burgundy-Pitchy 
(in Merchandize) a quantity from two and a half to three 
Hundred Weight, 2729 Swift Lett. Irish Coal 4 Aug., 
Wk.s. 1824 VI I. 222 The common rate of the Kilkenny coal, 
at the pits, is sixteen pence the stand; the stand is five 
hundred, one quarter v.'eight. 1B58 Simmosos Diet. Trader 
Siotuiy . .a weight for pitch of ai to 3 cwt. 

stand (sl$nd), ». Forms: see below. [A Com. 
Teut. strong verb, in most of the Tent langs. more 
or less defective, certain parts being supplied by a 
synonymous defective verb from the same ultimate 
root (see below). The OE. standan (stpmdan'), 
pa. t. st6d, stidon, pa. pple. pfstanden, corresponds 
to OFris. stdnda, pa. t. pi. stSdon, pa. pple. stsn- 
dsn; O.S. standcut, pa. t. stSd {stuod), stSdnn 
(stuodwi), pa. pple. -standan ; MLG. imp. slant, 
pa. t. st6t, stiden, also nasalized stunt, stunden 
(mod.LG. pa. t. stnnd, stundsn) ; MDu. standsn, 
pa. t. stond, stondsn, Flem. stoel, sioeden, pa. pple. 

\ gestanden (mod.Du. pa. t. stond, stondsn) ; OHG. 
stantan, pa. t. stuont, pi. stuondum, -stuotnn, pa. 
pple. -stantan (MHG. inf. rare standsn, pa. t. 
stuont, pa. pple. gestanden ; mod.G. imp. f stand, 
pa. t. stand, pi. standsn, earlier •^stund{e etc., pi. 
t stunden etc., pa. pple. gestanden) ; ON. standa, 
pa. t. stop, pi. stbpom, pa. pple. stapenn (Norw. 
standa, pa. t. stod, pa. pple. stadet, stande etc. ; 
MSw. standa, pa. t. st6p, pi. stipo, pa. pple. stan- 
din, also stapin ; mod.Sw. pa. t. stod, pi. stodo, pa. 
pple. slindsn-. Da. -^stands, stonde, pa. t. stod, ' 
pi. stode, pa. pple. •(• standet) ; Goth, standan, pa. t. 
stop, pi. siSpum (pa. pple. unrecorded). 

In OTeut. the forms of the verb were probably as 
follows: pres. -stem stand-, perfect sing, step-, plural ] 
stoH- ; formed, with suffix -nd- (:— pre-Teut. -nt-) in | 
the present-stem, and-/-, S (:— pre-Teut. -t-) in the 
perfect stem, on the root *sta- : r/a-:— Indogermanic 
*st{h)!- : st{h)a-, found in all branches of the family 
exc. Armenian and Albanian with the senses ‘ to 
stand ‘ to cause to stand ’ : cf. Sfcr. sfhd (pres. ind. 
tiithati, inf. sthatuni), Avestic kfStaili, Gr. laravai, 
if stare, sistlre, Lith. stoju-s I set myself, OSl. 
stojati, stall, Olrish tdu, ti I am (:— OCeltic *stSo). 

In Ger. and Dn. the « of the present stem has 
within historical times passed into the pa. t. The 
pa. pple., which this vb. prob. did not possess in 
OTeut., has been varionsly supplied in the different 
langs. : the type *stadono-, which conforms to the 
general rule of the a, q conjugation, is represented 
in ON., Nonv., MSw. ; the other Teut. langs., so 
far as they do not take their pa. pple. from the 
shorter form of the verb (see below) have a forma- 
tion based on the present stem, as in OE. (ge)stan- 
den. - In English the regular form of the pa. pple.,- 
standsn (with the variants stands, etc.) continued 
until the l 6 th c.,when its place was taken hysyod 
from the pa, t, A few examples of a weak form 
standed occur in rvritings of the i 6 th c. ; in com- 
pounds (pinderstandsd, viithstandsd) this formation 
was less rare, and survived into the 17 th c. . 


) “ ■** ’“"BS- “C- English, Gothic, and Old 

Norse, the present stem has a shorter form, the OTeuL type 
j of which varies between 'stai. and -six. (WGer. -i/ri.) • in 
' some of the langs. this is used exclusively, and in others 
along with the longer form 'stand-. In some of the Ian- 
guages the earlier form of pa. pple. has been wholly or 
partially superseded by a new formation from the shorter 
present stem. ITie dialectal range of the shorter type will 
appear from the following list of typical forms (minor varia- 
tions being omitted): OS. inf. slAn (rare: MLG. inf. slan, 
PA. pple. gestnn ; mod.LG. inf. slaan, pa. pple. staan), 
- OLow Franhish inf. stan (MDu. inf. slam, 3 pres. ind. 
s/ast, sfset,na.jip\s. gestam; mod.Du. inf-rfuaK, papple. 
geslaari) : OFris. inf. stan, stln, 3 pres. ind. steel, pa. pple. 

I ‘"^•’ ' clean) OHG. hC.slan, sien 

) (MHG. inf. sHn, sten, mod.G. stehen, slehn)\ MSw. inf. 
st& (mod.Sw. sla, pa. pple. wlc. stadd); Da. inf. slaa, 
pa. pple. staaei ; Norw. inf. staa, pres, staar, star. 

The remarkable parallel between the verbal stems 'six., 
stai; stand, and 'gx-, gai-, gang- (see Go, Gang vbs.) 
strongly suggests that one of the two series has been assimt. 
lated to the other. The relation between the two, however, 
and the precise mode of formation of the shorter verbal 
stems from the roots, is very uncertain. For an outline of 
the different view.s, with references, see Deutsches IRh. 
{‘ Grimm ') X. lu 1433.] 

! A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Infinitive (and Present stem), a. 1-2 standan, 

I 3 Orm. stanndenn, 3-5 (7 arch>) standen, 4 
j stan, standd, 4-6 stande, (wroif. dial, stan), 4- 
I stand. 

j tf888 iELFRED Boeth, xxxvL § 3 Her ic wille nu standan 
j fsste. cx22o.ff«//Vt;^'6ssHopeS hesalhim donutslanden. 
j azyso Cursor M. 10956 He..sagb an angel be him stand 
! [Gffti, standd). Ibid. 23043 pe formast rau sal stan him 
; nere. 2642 H, More Song 0/ Soul n. i. iil 20 What things 
, decay and cannot standen sure. 

} B, I stondan, 2-5 atonden, (4-5 -yn), 2-6 
' atonde, 4-5 stoBnd(e, 8toond(enj 5 ston, atone, 
4-7 stond- 

f c82S Yesp, Psalter xrii. 39 Ne hie majun stondan. c 2220 
I Bestiary 622 In water 5e sal stonden. 2382 Wyclif Gen. 

I xxi. 29 The which thow hast maad stoond (2388 stonde] 

' asyde. a 240^50 Wars Alexander 681 (Dubl) As he by 
j hym stonndes. CX449 Pecock Repr, iir. xvii. 394 AHe the 
! peple..stoonden in caas of the firste troutbe. 2468 Cal. 

Anc. Rec. Dublin (1S89) L 329 The wiche [covenants] shall 
I stone ferme and stable. 24^ Yaiton Church-w. Acc. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc,) 205 Received of a chapman to ston in 
the porchcjob. 2543 Star Chamber Casesigi^^tn Soc.) II. 
261 Others, .dyd refuse to stond to part of the covenauntes. 
2642 H. hloRB So/fg^ Soul tj. App. S4 A peck of peasen 
rudely poured out. .To sight do in as seemly order stond. 

2 . Pres. Indie, (special forms), a. 2 nd sing. 3 
stonat, atondes, 4 atandea, 6 Se, {erron.) stant. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 236 Idet tentaciun pet tu stonst a^eao. 
e 2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2782 Du stondes sell stede up-on. a 2300 
Cursor PI. 903 And J>ou, womman, J>at standcs her. 250&-20 
"DweKK Poems Ixxxriii, 21 Imperiall as thou stant [rime 
Troynouaunt], 

b. ird sing, (contr.), 1-5 stont, i, stond, 
2-4 stand, 2-5 atont, 3 stient, stand, steond, 
stunt, 3-6 stant, (3 Onn. stannt), 4 standt, 4-5 
stante, stande, stonte, stonde, 6 standtii. 

c888 >Elfred Boeth. xxxtx, § 2 Sio uns*16 stent on yfelra 
monna ^eearnunga. cic^Sax. Leechd. HI, 32 Stond heo 
wiSattre. C2200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 275 He.. ne stont neure 
on one stede. c 2205 IL^y. 4330 Nu stond (e 2275 steond] al 
pis mucbele lond a Bailenes a3ere bond. Ibid, 25623 stunt. 
Ibid. 18850 stant. c tzzo Bestiary 2 De leun stant on hille- 
2362 Lancu P, PI. A. X. 120 porw wedlac J>e world stont. 
2382 Wvclif Numb. v. 18 Whanne the womman stondith 
[v.rr. .'stonte, stonde] in the sijt of the Lord. *390 Gower 
Cot/ II. 302 Or dies time com noght yit, Which standt 
upon thi destine, c 2420 Chron. Vitod. 3548 Rj'Bt as^ hit 
stonte 3et in-to h** same day. 2426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 
4956 In the corner that stent lowe. 2472 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 177 In the place where now stante the capytole 
of rome. e 2557 Abp. Parker Ps. xlv, 132 As mete it slant. 
2562 J. Heyw’ood Prw. ^£pigr,{iZ67) 184 He standth well 
in his owne conceyte. 

3 . Past Indie, a. sing, i stdd, 2-5 stod, 3 
stot, 4 stoed, 4-6 stode, stoode, 5 stodde, 6 
stoade, stoud, 3- stood; north, and Se. 4-9 
8tad(e, 5-9 atuid, 6 studd, stuide. 

Beovrul/ 2570 Leobt inne stod- C2200 Ob.min 3340 palt 
enngcll comm & stod hemm hi. e 2250 Gen. <V Ex. 432 Wi5 
dead him stood hinke and a5e. a 2300 Cursor M. 1852 pe 
streme it stud [Coll, stod, stode) ai stiJJ in-an. 02386 
Chaucer Prvl. 555 A w’erle, and ther on stood a toft of herj*s. 
a 2400 St. Alexius 439 (Laud 463) Out of his mouj? per stoed 
a leom. 0x420 Chrott, Yilod. 2x60 Hurre modur stodde 
stylle. 2503 Dunbar Thistle ^ Rose 97 On feild of gold he 
stude full mychtely. 2576 Lamdarde Peramb. Kent. 92 
While Priams state, and kingdome vpright stoade. 25^ in 
Caik, Rec. Soc. Publ. V. 289 (He) stoud to it manfully. 
2622 Sir W. Mure Mise. Poems ii. 11, siuid astonisch cL 
2789 Burns Laddies by Banks o' Nith ii, The day he stude 
bis country's friend. 

b. pi. I stddun, -on, 1-2 -an, 2-5 stoden, 3 
Ortii. stodenn, 3-6 stode, 4-5 stodyn,stood0n, 
stod, 4-6 stoude, 4-7 stoode, 7 Btoyred (sense 
B. 36), 4- stood ; north, and -SV. as sing. 

Beawnt/zaZ Gurus stodon. <rlc»o 
stodun haeftas hearsume. a ws ‘ /Rnfls) 1622 

stoden & seten (.cr abnten. »97 ^ 

about him. 2633 (see B. 3®!* 27 
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4 . Present Participle, i standende, 1-4 ston- 
dende, 5 stondinde, 5 •aiid(e ; ‘north, and Sc, 
4 stan(n)and, 4-5 standande, 4-d standand, 5 
standdland, 6 standant; 4-5 stondeynge, 5 
-eng, 4-6 standyng(e, stonding, stondyng(e, 
6 standeng, 4- standing. 

Bzda'sHUi, iv. iv. 571 pa stondendan munecas pser. 
c 1000 A^s, Gosp, XX. 6 He. .funde ojjre standende. a 1225 
Stondinde [see B 1], a 1300 Cursor M. 4062 Hys breper 
schaues he sagh lutand Til his allan pat was standand, 
c 1375 So. Le^, Saints ii. (Paul) 10^4, & fand a muUytud 
v/ele greit of lowis, stanand at his yhat. 1382 Wyclif 
Ecctus, 1 . 13 And he stondende biside the auter. c 1440 AU 
fkabelcf Tales Hecontjuued iij yere in hfs prayer^ 
and alUway standdand. 1549 Cotnpl. Scot, i. 20 At this 
tyme ther is nocht ane stane standant on ane vtbir. a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) 1 . 188 Thair they 
fand the doore standand oppin. 

5 . Past Participle. 1-6 standen, 1-5 stonden, 
2-5 istonde, 3 istonden, 3-5 ystonde, 4-5 
istounde, standyii(e, 4-6.etand(e, stond(e, 5-6 
stondyn ; 6 standed, Btoode, stode (A:, and 
north, dial, stooden, studden), 6- stooi 

<zii22 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1070 In psere cyrce.. 
Ji^t ffir hsfde standen fulle seofeniht for utan celces cj’nnes 
riht. <rii75 Lamb. Horn, 47 pa he hefede per ane hwlle 
istonde. <11300 Cursor M, 9193 pe tune o nimue,.pat 
standen \v.rr. stond}^!, stonden) had. .Fourten hundret yeir, 
C1386 Chauceh Merck. T, 250, I hane stonden in ful greet 
degree, 1525 Pilgr, Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 178 Hath standed 
& stedfastlyperseucred therin. ^1530 /udic. Urines ii. 3 
Whan it hath well rested & stondyn. 1535 Coverdale Ps, 
cv, 23 Had not Moses.. stonde before iiim. 1^77 Googe 
Hereshach's Hush. iv. (1586) 184b, Thewaxe will be verie 
white afier'it hath stand in thesunne. 1579 Stode [see B. 
72 dj. 1579 J, Field tr. CaivihsjfSerm. i. 6 This article is 
much sto^e vpon. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 
I. VI. 310 Because stoutlie they had stande with him in his 
defence. 

S, Signification and uses. 

I. Of persons and animals, in lit. and fig. senses. 

1 . intr. To assume or maintain an erect attitude 
on one’s feet (with distinction, expressed or under- 
stood, from sit, lie, hteel, etc.). 

C950 Lindtsf, Gosp. John xx. 14 Videt lesum slantem 
gesa^h Sone b$lend stondende. ^1205 Lay. 5863 Lihte 3 of 
eowreblankenandstonderion eowTesconkeru am^ After. 
PoZi Sigge 5 stondinde pesne psalm. ^1250 Gen. d* 

3149 Sod and girt, stondende, and staf on bond. CX330 
Arih. f{ Merl. 9276 Arthour, he seyd, pi kinde it nts To 
stond o fot, 1382 Wyclif 2 ATz/f/y xiiuai The man quj’ckcned 
a3e3*n, and stode vpon his feet. crefloRuleSt. i?^«^/(Prose) 
16 Standande alle for pe onur of the holy trinite. Ibid., 
pan sal alle stande for pe reuerence. 1529 Rastell Pasty me 
(x8zx) 43 He ordejmid that men shuld stand while thegospell 
was reefing. 1577 Gooce HeresbacJCs Husb, 141 The shep. 
heard ..must be well ware in the driuing of them,, .that they 
neyther lye, nor sitte: for yi theygoe notforwarde, they 
must stand. 1^94 Hooker £ccl Pot, iv. xiii. § 7 On all the 
Sundayes. .their manner was to stand {sc. instead of kneel- 
ing! at jjrayer. x6to Skaks. Temp iiL ii. 47 Kneele, and 
repeate it, I will stand, and so shall Trinculo. 1629 Wads- 
worth Piigr. iii. j6 When they have ended the mcale, the 
Rector.. stands and sayes Grace. ^1830 Forrester II. in 
Sit down, Ellen . . see, you are keeping Lord Borrodale and 
Mr. Beamish standing, x8^s C. Knight Pop. Hist, Fng^. 
Vlll, xvL 299 He kept the two peers standing, contrary to 
usage, during their audience. 

b. said of the feet. 

c82S Vesp. Psalter exxx. 2 Stondende werun foet ure in 
ceafurtunum 3 inum. CZ39Z Chaucer Astral, ir. f 42 a. 5;? 
SVhan seest pe top of pe lour, sett a prikke pere-a.s pi 
foot stont, CX430 Prymer (1895) 45 Wc schulen worschipe 
in pe place where hise feet stciden. 1535 Coverdale Ps, 
exxL 2 Cure fete shal stonde in thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

c. To stand to, up to, f in to the knees (or other 
specified part) : to stand in water, mud, etc. which 
reaches to the knees (or other part). 

C1330 AriJu < 5 * Merl. 5195 In blod he stode,, Of hors & 
man in to pe anclowe. <^1425 Audelay Pains 0/ Hell 63 in 
O. E. Mhc. 2x2 Sum stod vp to pe kne. And sum to pe 
armes a lytil la^ghere, And sum to pe lippls mochedepper^ 
1590 Sir J. Smythe IVeapons Ded. 10 b, Where their 
souldiors in their watches and centinels stoode to the mid 
legges in dirt and injTc. 

d. With predicate: To be of a (specified) 
height when holding oneself upright. Said also of 
quadrupeds, etc. 

1831 Youatt Horse iL 10 The Dongola horses stand full 
sixteen bands high. 183$ Dickens Sk. Soz, Mr, li^aikins 
Tattle i. He. .stood four feet six inches and three-quarters 
in his socks. 1855 Tennyson Maud i. xnr. i, Six foot two, 
as I think, he stands. 1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 219/2 He [the 
elephant] only stands five feet high. 1889 F, C. Philips 
& Wills Fatal Phryne 1 . 4 He only stood five feet ten 
in bis stocking ' 

2. Usedy^. in many phrases with literal wording; 
as to stand on ends own feet or legs, upon a (speci- 
fied) '\foot or footing, not to have a leg to stand on, 
to stand in a persotts or onds own light (see Light 
sh. I g), in (anotlier person’s) shoes (seeSHOE sh, 2 k), 
in the way {pfo, person or thing : see Wat sb.\ 

c 1330 ArtJu Merl, 9271 AI pat in his way stode, He bi- 
heueded hem & lets hem blode. *ic 1450 Lydg. FI. Courtesy 
Ss The whiche twayne ay stoodeth in my wey Maliciously, 
tt xs 63 Ascham Sckolem. x. (Arb.) 34 [They] stand by other 
mens fecte, and not by their own. 1623 Massinger Dk. 
Milan ji. 1, The Duke stands now on his owne legs, and 
needs No nurse to leadc him. x666, z 8 x 3 [sec Leg jA 2 c). 
1738 Swift yv/. Conversat. Introd. 66 Uponwhat Foot I 
stand with the present chief reigning Wits, 1767 [see Shoe 
sb. 2 k). 1831 ^Qorr Nigel Introd,, The footing on which 


the bullies and thieves of the Sanctuary stood with their 
neighbours. 1872 H. Kingsley Hornby Mills, etc. I. 65 
I cannot at present see that we have a leg to stand on. 
1893 Law 7 ml. 4 Feb. 88/1 Courts of equity would not 
grant relief to under lessees unless they consented to stand 
in the shoes of the original lessees. 1893 Nat. Observer 
7 Oct. 529/2 Cricket and football stand not upon the same 
footing. 

3 . Of a horse : To be kept in a stable or stall, 
Phr. To stand at livery (see Livery 1 c and figl). 

1465 Poston Lett, II. 254 As touching a stahil, Sir John 
Sparham and I have cote yow on ther your hors stode the 
last tyme ye were in this toxvn. 1482 Cely Papers (Camden) 
122 Lette hym [a horse] ron»tn a parke tyll Hallowtyd and 
then take hym wpe and scr hym and lette hym stand in 
the dede of whyntter. 1538 Elyot Diet,, Stabulo, to 
stande as cattayfe dothe in a stable. 1577 Googe Herts- 
bach's Husb, 120 Laying fresh litter, so as they stand hard. 
1607 Four/, Beasts 374 Bring him into the stable, 

and ther let him stand on the bit. .the space of two houres. 
1676 Loud, No. 1072/4 Gentlemens Accompts, for 
Horses standing in the Kings Head near Charing-cross. 
1828 Darvill Race Horse 1 . x. 240 The race-course, at 
Richmond.. is the most convenient for horses which stand 
in the town to sweat over. 1892 Field 2 April 469/3 A 
horse standing at livery would always have the best of food, 

4. To remain motionless on one's feet ; to cease 
walking or moving on. More explicitly to stand 
fast, still, etc. : see esp. Stidl adv. 

^ /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § 7 Wiidu dior 5 $r woldon to 
iman & stondan swilcc hi tamu wajrcn. Ibid, xxxvi. § 3 
Her ic \rille nu standan fieste; nelle ic nu nsefre hionon. 
a X300 Cursor M. X713X Duell a quUe and fond to stan, Bi- 
hald mi fote, bi-hald mi hand. C1300 IC, Horn 745 (Laud 
AfS.) Nc stod he nowt to longe And 5yede forp ricte To 
reymj'ld pe brlct^ 1362 Lancu P, PI, A. iv. 143 [They] 
stareden for studiing and stooden as Bestes. c 1475 Rau/ 
Coiliear 121 Quhenihay come to the dure, the King begouth 
to stand. 26x1 Bible Ezek. L 21, 24 When those went, 
these went, and whe.n those stood, these stood, 2615 Chap- 
man Odyss. VI. 202 All but Naiisicaa fled ; but she fast stood. 
2842 Browning Pied Piper xm. The Mayor was dumb, and 
the Council stood As it they were changed into blocks of 
wood, Unable to move a step. 

b. In imper., a command to come 10 a halt, 
e.g. as a sentry’s challenge, a command to ahorse, 
a highwayman's order to his victim (also stand aftd 
deliver!). 

1513 Douglas .<fi‘«e£fviii.ui.38 To tham he callis: Stand, 
jing men, How I 2592 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 3 Stand sir, 
and throw vs that you haue aboutVe. 2592 — Fen. <5- Ad, 
284 What recketh he his riders angrie sturre, His flattering 
holla, or hU stan^ I say? 1598 Barret Theor, Warres 
IV. i. 103 Neither Captaine. Alfcres, nor any other officer to 
passe the word, x/<z«/f..vnlesse the necessitie be sovrgent 
[etc.]. 163s Long Meg 0/ Westminster x')^, (1B26) 27 One of 
the theeues with a good sword and buckler slept before, and 
said, Stand. 27x4 A. Ssiith Lives Highwaymen (ed. 2) I. 
38 He order'd aim to Stand and Deliver. 2727 H. Bland 
Mint. Discipl. xiL 275 The CcntineL.when be is answer'd 
by the Sergeant who attends the Round.. is to say^ Stand 
Round.. .ii{o Round is to advance after the Ccntinel has 
Challeng'd and order’d them to stand. x8io Szorr Lady 
0/ L, V. xvhi, * Stand, Bayard, stand ! '—the steed obeyed. 
1822 — AV/H’/ra,x>nv,Arewecommanded to stand and deliver 
on the King's highway? 2897 Encycl. Sport I. 610/1 
(Lacrosse) The ball is dead when the referee calls * stand '. 

c. Bunting. Of a dog: To point. Const, ttpon 
(game). 

1823 ‘Jon Bee* Diet. Tur/ s.v., To Stand is also the 
position of pointers when they perceive their game. 1858 
Lewis in Youatt's DogC^Ntixu 53 He [the dog) might have 
been tutored., even sufficiently well to stand upon game. 

5 . AVith predicative extension ; To remain erect 
on one's feet in a specified place, occnpatlon, posi- 
tion, condition, etc. 

For many phrases, e.g. stand at aitentiim^ at case, at 
gaze, on ends own bottom, (<?//) tiptoe, perdu, upright, see 
the various words. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. XX. 3 He ^eseah opre on slrxte idele 
standan. c 2200 Ormin 241 & all pe folic psr ute stod patt 
while onn heore bene. 1297 R. Glouc. 68x6 A witesoneday 
as seint edward at is masse stod. 2390 Gower Conf, 111 . 
297 A Fissherc..sibaman ther naked stonde. xs3oPalscr. 
732/2 , 1 Stande a strydlyng with my legges abrodc. 2554 
hi ACiiVN Diary (Camden) 75 Tbexxiij day of November was 
a man and a woman 'stode on the pele^. 2678 J. S. 
Unerrable Church 327 When you stand with one foot in 
the pave. xjzi 1 l.Bx.i}iiDZi,x. Diary UZgs) 92 t I saw Peter 
Slinhead stand in y® Pillery at Leverp[oolJ. 2786 tr. Beck- 
/ord's Vathek {1883) 118 T*he woodmen.. stood aghast at 
the command of Carathts to set forward, 2878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 5 At last 1 stand upon the summit. 

b. With inf. expressing the purposed or accom- 
panying action. 

0x000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xL 25 ponne ge standaS cow to 
Sebiddenne. c 2200 Ormin 3894 Enngless stanndenn aj? occ 
To lofenn Godd S: wurrpenn. 1591 tAK%Yi2. Prdgno5t. 

D 2, Diuerse spirites in white sbeetes shall stand In Poules, • ; 
to make their confessions. 2630 in Binncll Descr. Thornes ' 
(1758) 72 No Trinck shall stand to fish above nine Tides in 
the Week. 2643 in Fasti Aberd. (1854) 422 (The college 
porter) shall suffer no children. .to stand nelr the yeat w 
mack urine. 2742 Gray Eton 58 Ah, shew them where in 
ambush stand To sctie their prey the murth’rous band 1 
2813 Scott Trierrn. i. xiii. Upon the watch-towers airy 
round No warder stood his bom to sound. 1850 *Bat' 
Cricket Man. 44 Long Leg. .usually stands to save four 
runs. 2^2 Hardy Tess Iii, tVhile the horses stood to stale 
and breathe themselves. 

c. The accompanying action is often expressed 
by a verb in co-ordination, to stand and (do some- 
thing). ■ 

So in many Bible passages, rendered literally from the 
Vulgate or the originaL 


cxwo-iELFRic Exod. xiv. 13 StandaSand sesco '3 drihtnes 
mairca. c xzgo Gen, Ex. 1019 Abraham stod and ouamedp 
hem wel. 1426 Lvdc. De Guil. Pilgr. 4407 As a chaumberere 
Xhe syxte gate I stonde & kepe. 2601 Shaks. 7 ul. C iv’ 
in. 249 So please you, we will stand, And watch vour 
pl^sure. ci6ss Milton Sonn. xvi, They also serve who 
only stand and waite. 2842 Tennyson St. Sim. ^tyl. 34 \ 
..soi^times saw An angel stand and watch me, as I sanV 
1905 R. Bacot Passport 11.^ Don Agostinosiood and gazed.* 

d. With pres. pple. as predicate. 

«222S Leg. Kath. 743 Heo stod herenende. 2470-85 
Malory Arthur ix. xxvii. 381 They stode thus talkynge at 
a bay wyndowc. ^ 1566 Pasquine in Traunce 83 After I had 
^ande a whyle diligently beholding such as entred in. iSoi 
Dryden Yirg.Past.vm. 4 The salvage Linxes listningstood. 
2737 (b. Berington) G. de Lucca's Mem. (1738) 32 ]t was 
a Shame to stand all Day firing at five Men. 2842 Macau- 
lay iVrJrwriVrx lx, Friends and foes in dumb surprise., Stood 
gazing where he sank. 

e. With sb. as predicate, e.g. to stand sentinel, 
sentry (s^e. Sektinel i, Sentby sb,'^ 2), umpire. 
To stand model, to pose to artists. To stand pad'. 
see Pad sb.'^ 


2866 Rouiiedge's Ev. Boy*s Ann. 322 [He] had consented 
to stand umpire. 2890 Comhill Mag. Sept. 253 She has 
stood model to her mother's jodgers. 2890 Universal Rev. 
15 No V. 452 I Ve stood model in all the studios worth naming 
in London. 2898 J. A. Gibbs Cotswold Village xi. 229 His 
eldest son, Tom.. generally stands umpire. 

6. In various specific uses, contextual or arising 
from ellipsis : 

a. To take up a position for fishing ijor). In 
full, to stand to fish (cf. 5 b). 

2630 in Binncll Dcicn T’Anwer (1758) 72 No Trincker shall 
stand for Smelts till the 21st Day of October. . . In Lent Time, 
they may stand every Day, 

b. Cricket and other games : To act as umpire 
in the field. (Cf. 5 e.) 

i8a6 W, Denison Sk. Players Ded. 5 In almost every 
[cricket) match.. where the Mary-le-bone, or equally., 
impartial umpires do not stand. 2906 A. E. Knight Compl. 
Cricketer vL 195 No umpire who is the nominee of a parti- 
cular county is eligible to stand in a game in which that 
county figures. 

7 . With an adverb oradvb. phr. implying change 
of place, distance, or the like, there often enters in 
the notion of movement as a preliminary to the 
static position; e. g. in to stand aside, back, down, 
forward, off, out, out of up (see branch VII). 

<MS2o Skelton* Magny/. 763 Gyue this gentylman rome, 
syrs, stonde viler 1 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iv. iv, 116 Stand 
from him, glue him ayre. 2691 Humble Addr, Publicans 
Nnu Eng, in Andros TractsiiZC^) II, 236 [At endofProem] 
Stand clear, here comes the Address. 1731*8 Swift Pol, 
Conversat, 39 Come, pray, stand out of my spitting Place. 
a 2824 Fam. Politics v. iiL in New Brit. Theatre II. 247 
Stand out of the way, Miss. 2852 Burn Nav, 4* Milit, Diet, 
II. s, V., Stand clear of the cable ! 28^ Smyth Saileds 
Word-bk., Stand /rom under t a notice given to those below 
to keep out of the way of anything being lowered down, or 
let fall from above. 

! 8. To stand on one's head : to take up an acrobatic 

position, ■with the crown of the head on the gronnd 
and heels in air; also fig. (to be ready) to do this 
as a sign of extreme delight. Not to know whether 
one is standing on one's head or ends heels ; to be 
in a state of utter bewilderment. 

26x7 Moryson Itin. I. 22 A Tumbler came in, and. .stood 
upon bis head. 1816 M. G. Lewis W, [nd. (1834) 
Cubina. .having never heard a harsh word from me^ before, 
scarcely knew w'hether he stood upon his head or his heels. 
1833 Nyben Yng, Cricketer's Tutor (1902) 58 The glory of 
this reward made me scarcely to know whether 1 stood on my 
bead or my heels. z886 Miss Brovchtoh Dr.Cupid H-iv. 
203 Two years ago he would have stood on his head with 
joy at having the chance of going, 

9 . To remain firm or steady in an upright posi- 
tion, to support oneself erect on one’s feet. Often 
in negative contexts. Also with adj. or adv. , as 
fast, firm, stiff. 

0825 Vesp. Psalter Yxxx. 39 Ic swencu hlo ne hie masun 
stondan. a lyzo Cursor M. 24t\Z On fote vnethes moght 
i stand, sua lam in lime and lltb. 2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. v. 
296 He hedde no strenghe to stonde til he his staf bedde. 
Jbid. A. i.x. 28 For stonde he ncuere so slif he stumble^ in 
be waggyngfof the boat]. 1470-85 ^^Ialory Arthurx.xxxvu 
472 This Alalgryne.. wounded hym wonderly sore that it 
was merucyllc that euer he myghte stande. 1530 Palscb. 
733/x Stande fast, for and you fall you ar but gone. 1592 m 
J. Morris Troubles Calk, p'ore/athers Ser. Hi. (1877) 17 T he 
old man . . by cold taken at that being in the hole, never 
after able to go or stand. 2682 Briozavx Lett. (Camden) 
202 When they came unto him for their answer he could 
scarce speake or stand. 1897 A E. Houghton Gilbert 
Murray xiv. 230 His feet touched the floor before he knew, 
and to his amazement he found that he could stand. 

h. fig. To remain sledfast, firm, secure, or the 
like. Also with adj. or adv. 

e 1200 Moral Ode 316 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 229 For hit is 
strong te stonde longe and liht bit U to falle. <21225 Leg. 
Kath, 1862 Beo stalewur 5 e & stond wel. 1362 Langi, P. PI- 
A. IX- 42 He strenghek he to stonde, he sturek H soul®- 
c 2380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. III. 345 pes monkes stoden awhile, 
and tumeden souner to covcitise. e 2421 z6 Pot. Poems xxl 
67 In goddis dome he stondis stable, pat wrekip not all hi* 
owen -wTonges- 2552 Hi.'loet, Stande stifle or wilfull m 
opinion, obstiiutre. c 2588 in J. Morris Troubles Cath, Fore- 
/athers See. it. (1875) 318 Having beard much of the pre- 
sent., persecution of England and inartyrdoms of such as 
have* stood. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 6 If they 
stand in seditionsand violent alterations. 2657B1LLINCSLY 
Brachy-Mariyrol. -xi. 35 Though some thus fell away. 
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Others stood fast, Remaining glorious Martyrs to the last. 
j 66 y Mjlton P , L >. in. 99, I made him just and right, Suffi* 
dent to have stood, though free to fall. 1697 Dryoen Dtd^ 
yEneid (e) 4 They had great success at their first appear- 
ances but, not being of God (as a Wit said formerly), they 
cou’d not stand. x8ssMacaulay Hist. Eng, xvil IV. 53 
If it had seemed certain that William would stand, they 
would all have been for William. 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 
29 June 8/1 They had stood true to the honour of Ireland. 
1890 Tout Hist. Eng. fr, tbSg^ J64 Eldon exhorted the 
king to stand firm. 

c. To stand or fall : often used fg, of a person 
or thing, to indicate that his or its fate is con- 
tingent on the fate of another person or thing, or 
must be governed by some event or rule. Const. 
with (a person or thing), together^ also by (a rule, 
an uncertain event), 

1683 D, A- Art Converse Pref., It shall stand or fall by 
your Verdict. 1743 Bulkelev & Cummins Voy, S. Seits 87 
To be governed oy the Rules of the Navy, and to stand or 
fall by them. X77X ywtius Lett, lix. 308, I know we mast 
stand or fall together. x8x8 Cruise Digest Tit. xxxviiL vi. 
§ 37 The original and duplicate being but one will, they 
must stand or fall together. 1832 Examiner 82/x We have 
Lord Grey’s pledge to stand or fall with the bill. 1875 
JowETT/^/a/o (ed, 2) I. 402 The {Jre.cxistcnce of the soul 
stands or falls with the doctrine of ideas. X885 Lavj Times 
Re/». LIII. 481^2 In roy opinion. .the solicitors must stand 
or fall by the bills they have sent in. 

10. To take up an offensive or defensive position 
against an enemy ; to present a firm front ; to await 
an onset and keep one*s ground without budging. 
Of soldiers : To be drawn up in battle array. 

Chiefly contextual or with pr^icative extension, as to 
stand and fight\ to stand fast^ fadversar; to stand 

at bay^ at defiance^ in the breach, in, (fat, \on) defence, on 
or it/ou one^s guard, on or upon the defensive or offensive. 
See also stand against (67), stand before (69). 

P7X Btickl. Horn, 225 Ic mid hiuum waspnumsetrymed on 
hmumfehan fieste stande. ^1205 Lay. i6qx Nes her nan 
swa sUeSeli hat lengore mihte stonden. X3.. Guy l^arw. 
6751 per he [the boar) stod at a bay. ri386 Chaucer 
ClerJis T, 1139 Ye Archi^^’Jm^ stondeth at defense. CZ470 
Got, ^ Garv, 575 Thoght thai war astonait, in that Stour 
stithly thai stude. 1530 Palsgr. 732/2 Let them come, I 
shall stande at my defence. 1533 Bcllenden Livy ir. xx. 
(S.T.S.) I, 2X0 Incontinent hir twa fabis nischit fordwart on 
he first man hat stude aduersare to hame. 157^, x6io [see 
Guard sb, 5 a). 1387 Golding De Mornay i. (1592) xx 
Whosoeuer shoulde tell thee to the contrary', thou wouldest 
stand at defiance against him. x6xx [see Breach sb. 7 c). 
X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 32 (Queen Normall) imme- 
diately put into Battaglia, and stood in her owne defence. 
a X700 Evelyn DiaTy 24 June X690, It seemes the Irish in 
K, James’s army would not stand, but the English-Irishand 
French made greate^ resistance. X759 Ann. Reg, 52 M. 
Conflans had two choices, either to fiy, or to stand and fight 
it out. X793 R. Hall Apol. Freedom Press 43 They stood 
firm against a host of opponents. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, 
xliii, Bidding foemen on the farther side stand at defiance. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, I. v, v. Hearing of which the Felons 
at the Ch&telet.. stand on the oflenslve. X87S JowETT/’/a/t’ 
(ed. 2) I. 93 The X-acedaemonians.. are said not to have been 
willing to stand and fight, and to have fled. 1890 Tour 
Hist, Eng.fr, ibSg, 8 The last Irish army stood at bay at 
Limerick. 

n. a. To stand upon one's trial, + to stand in 
doom os judgement : to submit to judicial trial or 
sentence. Seealso j/'aKrfa/ 6 Sa,rto;i//<; 76 a. To 
stand to the bar : of an accused person, to stand up 
and come forward to hear the verdict of the court. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 9492 Ne in na curt aght thral be herd, 
Ne stand in dom to be ansuerd. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 9c 
Howso thou be to wyte Of Branchus deth, men schal respite 
As now to take ven^ement, Be so thou stonde in juggement 
Upon certein condicioun. 14. . Burgh Lawis xxxi. in Ane. 
Laws Scot. (Burgh Rec. Soc.) 16 like spousyt man may 
ansuer for his spousyt wyff and stande in iugement [et stare 
in iudicio'\ and do for hir all thyng at the court demys hym, 
a. 1596 Sir T, More i, ii. 158 Lifter, stand to the barre ; The 
jurie haue returnd thee guiltie. X771 E. Long in Hone's 
Everyday Bk. 11. 202 The prisoner, .stands upon his trial. 

t b. To stand {in judgement'), said of the judge 
or court : To hold session. Obs, 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 7 b, That he [God] stand 
not in judgement agaynst us lest we be damned. rx8oo 
Laird o Logie xlv, in Child Ballads III. 453 The morn the 
Justice Court’s to stand. 

12. To appear as a candidate, to offer oneself as 
a candidate. Const.^r (a post, office, f university 
degree) ; '\iobe (an office-holder) ; agamst (a rival 
candidate), f In early use to stand for the election 
{pf\ to stand in election {for), stand to be elected ; 
also to stand candidate. 

XSSI Robinson tr. Morels Utopia xi. iii. (1895) 136 Owte 
of the .iiii. quarters of the citle there be .iiii. chosen.. to 
stande for the election. 1562 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. 

(1880) 291 The two fj’rste persons, .shall stonde.^. 
for the eleccyon of the Mayer. 1607 Shaks. 11. i. 
248 Were he to stand for Consull. [bid. ii. ii. 2 How 
many stand for Consulships? X63X Weever Anc. Funeral 
Mon. 540 Who stood in election for the Popedome. 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg, (Arb.) 54 None durst appear to- 
stand for the place. 1674 Wood Life (O.H.S.) II. 270 
Thomas Thyn chose burgher for Oxon...SirCb. Wren stood 
against him. Ibid. Sir Georg Croke stood but he had very' 
few votes, 1678 Walton Lfe Sanderson b z b, In the year 
1614. he stood to be elected one of the Proctors... They per.' 
swaded.him, that if he would but stand for Proctor,, .he 
would infallibly carry it against any Opposers. 1690 LopcB 
2rd Let, Toleration i. (1692) 25 Had you stood to be Con- 
stable of your Parish. 1703 Hearne Collect. 6 OcL (O.H.S.) 
I. 52 Mr. Ellison stands Candidate for Fellow; [bid. }j 
Nov. 85 Dr. Hudson stood to be Libxaiy-Keeper.- 1709 Ibid, 


27 O^. II. 293 [He] stood for ye Degree of Master of Arts. 

^ ^riot s Ram, Rep. l/.xitL 278 Those that stood 
Candidates brought their money openly to the Place of Elec- 
Gradus ad Cantabr.s^s To stand for an honour, 
x879FKOUDEC;rx«riv.39 Marius began to bespoken ofasa 
possiblecandjdaie. Manusconsentedtostand. iZgoBlaekw, 
5^9/* He did not stand for a fellowship, 
b. 7'o stand for a constituency or for Farlia- 
ment : to offer oneself for election as the repre- 
sentative of a constituency in the House of 
Commons ; originally f to stand for burgess, etc. 
{obs.). f To stand doubte : of two candidates, to 
contest an election {obs^, 

1676 Ld. Roos in \^tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 35 
My uncle Mr. John Grey standing for Burgess for Leicester 
x6^ Luttrell Brief Ret, (1857J IL *6 We hear from all 
parts the great contests that areabout the election of parlia- 
ment men, that there is hardly any county or town but they 
stand double. ijiiGuardian No. 58 r 5, 1 design to stand for 
our Borough the next Election. 17x4 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lei, to IK Montagu (1887) I. 1 agree with you of the 
necessity of your standing this Parliamenl. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby iv. xi. Tadpole wants me to stand for Birming- 
ham. 1^7 Trollope LastChron. Barset 1. viii. 68 Dr. 
Thorne intended to stand for the county on the next vacancy, 
1890 Sat, Rev, 3 May 526/2 Sir Charles.. had never stood 
for Parliament. 

13. Cardf laying. To be willing, or announce 

one's willingness, to play with one's hand as dealt. 
Opposed to pass, " 

x824 Mactacgart Gallovid, Encycl. 36 When one of the 
gamblers stands, that is to say, will play. 1870 H. Joses 
(‘ Cavendish 'J Card Ess. 58 (In the game of Prime,] Each 
then examined his hand and either stood or passed. 

14. U,S, To stand pat : {a) [Cf. prec. and pat 
kands.v. Pat adv, and a, 3 b.] In Poker, to play, 
or declare one’s intention of playing, one’s hand 
just as it has been dealt, without drawing other 
cards, {b) transf. To adhere to an existing state 
of things or to an avowed policy (esp. a high 
tariff), refusing to consider proposals for change 
or reform. Hence Stand-pat and a,; Stand- 
patter, Stand-pattism. 

1882 Poker; how to play it 12 The gentleman.. failed to 
better his hand. The other stood paL 1903 M. A. Hanna 
Sp. at Akron, Ohio, Now I say, Stand pat ; you axe not on 
the def^sive. 2903 Public Opin. (U-o.) 8 Ocr. 451/2 The 
Republican platform is principally noteworthy for the vehe- 
mence with which its framers * stand pat ’upon the tariff. 
The father of ‘stand pattism * himself could not find fault 
with the declaration that no revision is needed now. 1904 
Evening Transcript (Boston, Mass.) 16 Feh xih He, .was 
an avowed stand-patter on the tariffi 19x0 Ibid, 18 Aug. 
lo/s The standpats in Iowa have been licked, and hereafter 
will either vote with the standpat Democrats or change their 
views, 

15. Uses in which the force of the verb is 
weakened and approaches that of a copula, the 
stress being on the complement or predicative ex- 
tension. a. With sb. as complement : To take 
or hold the office, position, responsibility, etc. 
indicated by the sb. ; to act as; e.g. to statid 
security, surety ; + formerly, to stand captain, king, 
officer, etc. Also, to be ranked or regarded as, to 
have legal status as. Occas. with as before the sb. 

1429 in Cal, Pat. Rolls 8 Hen, VI, 31 Non of the xxiiij 
aldermen xal. .concentyn to be chosen cr standen as an- 
arbitrour. .aghens any of the said xxiiij aldermen. 1442 in 
Proc. King's Council frtf/.fRoIls) 275 For the tyme that they 
haue stonde your officers there. 1455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
308/2 All the tyme that the seid Cuke stode Capiiayn, 
<;x47o Harding Chron. xxxi. vii. When he had stood so 
kyng by fourty yere, 1681 Dryden-^/x, ^Aehit. 776 Then 
Kings are Slaves to those whom they command, And 
Tenants to their Pe^Ies pleasure stand, a X700 Evelyn 
Diary x May 1680, This yearc 1 would stand one of the 
collectors of their rents, to give example to others. ^ 17x3 
Steele Englishman No. 5. 31 The Pretenderstands in our 
Law a Traytor to this Nation. *776 Trial cfHuttdocomar 
22/1 If I can get anyone else to stand my security. 1857 
J, W. Donaldson Chr, Orihod. 116 Christianity stands 
.surety for the divine origin of all that is spiritual in the 
creed of Moses, 1884 Pirkis Judith IVynne III. xx. 238 
Oscar,.. in the event of Wolf's decease, stood next heir. 
1894 H, Nxsbet Bush Girls Rom, 199 The future hope 
of standing an honest man. 

b. To stand godfather, godmother, sponsor-, also 
to stand as or for godfather, etc. ; also simply to 
statid — to act as sponsor {for a child). 

Sometimes f to be proxy for another person as sponsor. 

7.676 Lady Chaworth in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. v. 28 Mr. Hide is going. .to Poland to stand for our 
King at the King’s child’s cristening, 1706 N. Blundell 
Diary (1895) 44 My Doughter Frances was Christoned, 
CoIIoInelJ Butler stood G^father for my Brother Lang, 
and Mrs. Mills stood for my Lady Gerard.^ 1709 Lotia, 
Gaz. No. 4560^ The King of Denmark and King Augustus 
stood as Godfathers to a Son of the Velt-Marshal. x7XO-ix- 
Swift Jml. to Stella 16 Jan., A girl, .and died in a week 
..and was poor Stella forced to stand for godmother? 1742 
Rickardson Pamela IV. 142 The Earl and Countess of 
C— , and Ix>rd and Lady Davers, are here, to sund in 
Person at the Christening. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xx. 
To stand godfather to all the butler's children! xBop Mai^ 
KIN Gil Bias XI. i. (Rtidg.) 392 The governor’s ladyyStood 
for Scipio's daughter. 1846 D. Jerrold Mrs, Caudle x\i^ 
Then she’d no right to stand Cor the child. xSs® 

Yosge Daisy Chain 1. viii, Richard hoped they would nnd 
sponsors by that time; and there Mrs. Taylor gave Jitlle 
hope;., there was no one she liked to ask to stand. 

Cameos Ser. ill. xv. 132 Edward. .stood as tbc godfather, 
e. To Stand ends friend, to act the part ol a 


fnend to another, f Formerly in other similar 
phrases, as to stand good prince (to), to stand 
(one’s) good lord. 

1461 Mem. Hexham (Surtees) I. Illustr. Docura. p. ci, Sup- 
posyng , . that . . Humfray hade stonde trew liegeman to Kyng 
Edward. 1483 in Aets Parlt. Scetl. (rSys) XJI. 32/1 That 
his bienez sal stand jn tyme tocuni gude & graciouse prince 
to him, XS38 London in Lett. Suppress, Monasteries 
(Camden) 217 Doctor Baskerfelde, to whom I do bumblie 
besek your lordeschippe to stonde gudde lorde. iS7x in 
Feuiilerat Revels Q. Eliz. (ipoS) 408 May it please your 
honour, .tostand my good Lorde forlhe obtayning of the sayd 
office. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Phortnio v. iii, I pray 
thee stand my friend, and lend me a little mony once againe. 
i6os_Shaks. Learw. i. 42 Coniuring the Moone To stand 
at^piaous Misirls. 1607 — Cor. 11. iii, 198 Standing your 
friendly Lord. 1662 Hibbert Body Divinity ii. 7 He stood 
our friend without flinching. 1^7 Ducdale in Haticn 
Corr, (Camden) 149 Tointreate that you will please to stand 
my freind to his Ma*K 1714 Tyldesley Diary (1873) 148 
But honest Dick and Ben stud my ffreind. 1890 TIoot Hist. 

rc>9 George II. and Queen Caroline stood his 
firm friends. 1890 Murray's Plug. Dec, 824 I’Jl stand your 
friend, and see you through it. 


d. With pa. pple. as complement : To be or 
remain in the specified condition ; e.g. to stand 
committed, indebted, pledged. Also with adj. of 
state or condition, e.g. to stand free, to stand alone 
(in an opinion, a contest, course of action, etc.) ; 
to stand mute (see Mute a. 1). 

Usually with reference to a condition resulting from an 
engagement or a decision, or ascertained by survey of a 
situation, / stastd corrected'. I accept or acknowledge the 
correction ; so I stand reproved, 

CX386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 557 An emperoures 
doughter Slant allone. 1390 Gowf.r Conf. III. 317 Thus slant 
this lady jusiefied. c 1400 Beryn 2636 So stond 1 dene des- 
perat, but ye con help oust, 1442 Rolls of Parlt. V, 57/2 
Tenementz that they stode enfeffed ynne. 1537 in Arckso- 
logia'X.yiV, 506 A certen obligacyon wheryn my husband., 
stodebownde, li^Kttaresb. IKWrtSurtees)!. 168,20 markes 
which he standetbe indebted unto me. Z59r SiIaks. Two 
Gent.i. iii. 60 And howstand you affected to bis wish? 0^x593 
ISIarlowe Edw. II, IV. i, Stand gratxous gloomie night to his 
deuice- 1643 H. Leslie Serm, St. Mary's, Oxford 9 Feb. 
26 Of all these crimes they .stand indited by the Prophets. 
x663 Dryden Plaiden Queen v. i, I stand corrected, and 
myself reprove. 17x7 in Natme Peerage Evid. (1874)29 He 
had been and stood attainted of high treason. 1720 Water- 
land Eight Serin. 109 To Him the very Angels owe., what- 
ever Excellencies and perfections they stand possess’d of. 

Examiner We stand almost alone in this ex- 

pression of taste. ,1^9 Grote Greece ii, Iv. (1862) V. 30 
Alkibiades stood distinguished for personal bravery, 1868 
Freeman Harm. Cong. 11876) 11. vii. 147 Let the meeting 
stand adjourned. X877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. ixi. iv. 37 
Gloucester seems to have stood free from ail suspicion. 
x88x Gardiner & Mullincer Study Eng. Hist, 1. vi. 122 
The Catholics stood alone in looking for direction to a head 
beyond the seas, X891 Murray's Mag, Apr. 433 The dele- 
gates.. stand pledged to a series of resolutions. 


0 . With adv. or advb. phrase : To be, to con* 
tinue or remain in a specified state, position, etc. 

e.g. to stand in doubt, danger ; to stand in a (certain) 
\oj^ce, relation j to stand well or high (= to be in high 
favour or esteem) with a person; to stand fairies to be 
favourably situated, to have good chances) something 
or to do something ; how do you stand (financially) ? F or 
to stand in awe see 

CX386 Chaucer Prol. 88 In hope to stonden in his lady 
grace. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 147 The more he caste his wit 
aboute. The more he stant therofin doute. CX440 Paltad. 
on Husb, I. 23 If hit be deer and bool,’ stood out of fere. 
X4S3 Cov. Leet Bk. 275 Dureng the tyme that ye stonde in 
the seide offices. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) sob. 
Than the brother demaunded of hym in what case he stode. 
X530 Palscr. 733/1, 1 stande in dowt of athyng,je me doubte. 
a X578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 84 He 
stuide nocht lang in this crediL x6xo Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 329 Hee never stood in feare of them. 1662 J, 
Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. xiz They stood faire to be- 
come Master of the Island. X697 Collier Ess. Mor.Subj. 
II. (1703) 117 Men naturally desire to stand fair in the 
opinion of others. 1723 Load. Gaz. No.^ 6125/1 Baron 
Lagerberg.. seems to stand fairest for that important Post. 
xybo-jz H. Brooke Fool of Quat. (1809) II. 128, 1 stood at 
a high renL 1823 Byron Juan xin. xxiv, Juan stood well, 
both with Ins and Outs. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons ff 
JV. xxi, I stand remarkably well for the Derby. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxi. Old Osborne stood in secret 
terror of his son. 1855 Macavlay Hist.^ Eng, xi. III. 24 
The relation in which ihe King stood to bis Parliament and 
to his minisiers. 1856 Titan Mag. Dec, issfz, I stood very 
high with him ; he was as fond of me as a son. 1890 Conan 
Doyle Finn of Girdlestone x. 78 How do you stand for 
money? xS^^Ludgate Jan. 244/2 ^Nobody quite 

knew how be stood financially ; he might be rich or he might 
be poor, ^ . 

16. Various figurative uses with/d and infinitive. 

•f* a. Jn a negative clause (or with sf etc .) : To 
stay, stop, wait (in order to do something) ; to 
make a point of, insist upon’ (doing something). 

1563 Homilies II. Passion ii. 199 b, A 
examples are to be founde 


not Stand to auow, yet 1 e irh). r-alon whereof 

160S Bacon Adv. J. Wright tr. 

we cannot fwell this Volnme 

Camus Nat. Paradox x. 201, 1 snwi* ^ 

too much in 

Contempt. *;3o> . , Strickland ret. to Coal 

all pytiwlars. 173 it to bear of any body who 

Surveying, Which tre cannot^m^^d here 



STAND, 


804 


STAND, 


to treat of. 1854 Miss Baker Gloss.'s.v,, *I 

never stand to do it*: i. e. I do not take the trouble, I am 
not so particular. 

f b. In a negative danse : To hesitate, scmple, 
refuse, be slow (to do something). Obs, (chiefly Sc.). 

1563 J. Davidson in lyodrow See. Mtsc. (1&44) 211, 1 wyll 
nocht stand to give Mr. Qulntine the First part of this 
reasonegrantit. x6gQScaso/t. Admen. Gem Assemb/y {i6gg) 
It Mr. John Hepburn standclh not to say, that some of 
them make a mock of serious Persons. 17x2 Caldtuell Papers 
(Maitl. Club) 1. 229 He promised, that.. he wpuld not stand 
to help him to purchase a place. 1728 Ramsay Lure 61 
T' oblige^ yCt Friend, I winna stand, a x8oo Dk. Aihole's 
Nurse xi. in Child Ballads IV. 152 And the curtains they 
neer stood to tear them. 

+ C. To have, opportunity (to do something). 
Said of persons and tilings. Obs. 

1580 PoTTENHAM Eng. Poesie II. 1 . (Arb.) 78 That all things 
stand by proportion^ and that without it nothing could stand 
to be good or beautiful. 1605 Daniel Phitetns i. i, Seeing 
your owne designes not stand to square With your desires. 
x6ix Brinsley Lud. Lit. x. (1627) 158 Orations.. wherein 
Schollers stand to shew most art. 

d. In betting, commercial speculation, etc. : To 
be in the position of being reasonably certain to 
(win or lose something or a specified amount) ; 
to have io (win or lose a certain amount in a 
specified contingency). 

x86x Temple Bar II. 150 He stands to lose twenty thou- 
sand. 2871 Punch ig Aug. 67/t So hedging your bets., 
that you .stand to win suflficient gloves to last you the whole 
season. x88o Mrs. Lynn LmroN Eebel r/ Pnmilyi, She 
stood to lose all round. 1891 Ckamb. Jtml. 27 June 404/1 
He stands to win either way. 2892 Ibid. 8 Oct. 648/2 If 
a man were reckle‘«,..he stood to dismast his ship and 
hopelessly ruin bis chances of a smart passage. 

n. Of things. 

^ To be set upright, to be in adefinite position, etc. 

17. To be in an upright position with the lower 
part resting on or fixed in the ground or other 
support; opposed to lie. Const, ouy upon (the 
ground, a base, etc.). Cf. sense i. 

971 Blickl. Horn, 239 He bser ^eseah swer slandan. c 2200 
Ormin 14412 pa sexe waterrfetless patt stodenn patt 
waterr par. 237^ Barbour Bruce xvii. 135 Quhan tbai the 
baner saw syinpilly Swa standand. 2382 Wyclif 2 Kings 
vi. 31 Thes thingis do to me God, and thes thingis adde, 5if 
the heued ofHelisee, the sone ofSaphath, schulde stondeii 
vpon hym today. [Similarly 26x2, 1884? lit. from Hebrew.) 
CX38S Chaucer Monk's T. 419 But Iltel out of Phe slant a 
tour. 2470-85 'tilKi.Qv.'e Arthur i. xvii. 62 One of the castels 
that stondyn in the forest of Sherewood. 25x3 Douglas 
ASneis VL X. 57 Thair speris stikking in the erd did stand. 
* 5*9 More pyaloge n. ix, 59/1 How longe that ymage 
had stande in that olde tabernacle that couide no man tell. 
2583 Higins yunius* Nomencl. 183/a Textrinax..Q. weauers 
shop or workehouse where his loomes stand. 1594 Nashb 
Un/ert. Trav, E4b, Wks. 1904 II. 256 Her house stood 
vppon vaultes. 1694 Aee. Sev. Late Vey. 11. 22 When the 
Shies are not very clear, the Mountains stand, to about the 
middle, in the Clouds. 27x0 Hearke Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 
42 It [a volume] stands 4^0 T, 14. Art. Lobe's 

Abyssinia Dcscr. x. 103 Two rows of sharp Teeth, standing 
wide from each other. 2750 Gray Long Story 2 In Britain’s 
Isle, no matter where, An ancient pile of buildings stands. 
2823 Scott Quentin D, v, A flagon of champagne stood 
before them. 2886 Miss Sergeant No Saint I. i. 16 Be- 
hind the town-hall . .stood the parish church. 2889 Century 
Mag. June 177/2 One of its (the prbon’s] longer sides stands 
flush with the line of the street. 

b. Of plants: To grow erect. Also with com- 
plement, to stand hi^i^ thick, thin, etc. Said esp. 
of grass, com, etc. when left uncut to ripen. 

c888 JEltked Boetk. xxv. 57/21 Swa bi3 cac pam treowum 
pe him ^ecynde bid up heah to standanne. C2205 Lay. 
26058 And sturte him biaften ane treo pe per stod (CX275 
stol) aneouste. CX290 S. Eng.^ Leg. 18/598 A fair herbe, 
pat men cleopez letuse, heo i-saij stonde bi pe wei^e. 2382 
Wyclif Exod. xxii. 6 If ryer..caccbe..the com stondynge 
in feeldis. 2573 Tusser Hush. {1878) 79^ Such fewell as 
standing a late ye haue bought, now fell it. ^ 2585 Higins 
ynniu^ Nomencl. 107/1 . .cornc standing and vneut 

downe. x6x8 W. Lawson New Orch. ff Card. viii. (1623) 
22, I haue scene many trees stand so thicke, that one could 
not thriue for the throng of his neighbours. 2700 Drvden 
Ovids Met,, Acts 4- Galatea iio Red Strawberries, in 
shades, expecting stand. 1765 Museinn Rust. IV. 216 If 
the corn on this good land stood thin, we may safely con- 
clude, that it was sown thin. 2837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. I. i, 
ii, The blossom of French Royalty, .was still standing with 
all its petals. 184a Loudon Suburban Hori. 313 If the tree 
is to stand four or more years. 2847 yrnl. R, Agrie. Sec, 
VIII. L 75 White wheats should .stand somewhat longer. 
2858 Ibid. XIX. 1. 189 A piece of clover which was first 
mown and then allowed to stand for seed. 

c. Hence, by hypallage, of land, To stand thick 
with or deep in : To be covered with a rich stand- 
ing crop. (Cf. 27 b.) 

1535 CoVERDALE Ps, Ixiv. (Ixv.) 13 The valleys stonde so 
thicke w ith come [Luther stehen diek tnit Kern\ y* they 
laugh and.synge. 2642 J. Jackson True.Evang. T, iii. 214 
llie lands stand thick with corn. 2899 Marg. Benson & 
Gourlay Templco/'Mutu"iTh^ fields.. stand deep in corn., 

d. Of the hair : To grow^ stiff and erect like 
bristles. ' To slatid on end, up, ztpright\ to rise, up 
on the .head as a result of fright or astonishment. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pr'ol. 555 Ther on stood a toft of hety’s 
Reed as the brustles of a sowes er^'s. XS30 Palscr. 733/2 
Whan I passed by the churclie >-arde my bearcs stode up-, 
light for fearc. . 2547 Boordb Brev. Health (1870) 75 The 
.183. Chapitre dothe she we of standyng yp of mannes h^re., 
2592 Greene Defence Cdnny-cafchittg W^ (GrosarUXI. 72 
His mustachies.. standing as stifie as if hewore a Ruler in 
his mouth, c 26x2 Chapman Iliad v. 593 This sight, when 


great Tydides saw, his haire stood vp on end. a 2691 Boyle 
Hist. w4xV (1692)174 Their Horses Hair stood upright, like 
Bristles, with the vehement Cold. 1778M1SS Burney Evelina 
(1791) 1. xl. 200 As for the particulars, I'm sure they’d make 
your hair stand on end to bear them. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1 . 249 When 1 speak of horrors, my hair stands on end. 
e. To project in relief. (Cf. stand out, 99 i.) 
2683 Moxon Mecit. Exerc., Printing xiiX. T 4 [He] Sculps 
out the Steel between the., Marks.. on the Face of the 
Punch, and leaves the Marks standing on the Face. 

18. More loosely : To be set, placed or fixed ; to 
rest, lie (with more or less notion of firmness and 
steadiness). Of a dish or its contents : To rest 
flat or on a flat base. 

£2200 Ormin 1030, & bi patt allterr stodenn a^^ patt 
follkess halbdomess, ]^tt wa:renn inn an arrke psr \VeI & 
wurrplike ^emrade. C2420 ?Lydg. Assembly of Gods 357 
A gymlot and a famet theropon stood. 2459 Poston Lett. 
L 490 Item, iij. pyllowes stondyng on the autre off rede 
felwet 2552 Sir J. Williams Accompte (Abbotsf. Club) 24 
Two collclles of golde, whertn standeth two course erne- 
raldes. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (x6x4) 200 Milk must 
not stand on thc^ table with flesh, nor touch iL 2682 Grew 
Musxum I. § i. 100 At the top of his Head, just under 
the Horn, stand his Eyes. 2818 Scott Hri. Midi, xvii, 
Some food stood on the table. 1902 R. Bacot Donna Diana 

V. 42 On which [table] stood an inkstand. 2908 [Miss £. 
Fowler) Betio. Trent 4- Ancliotsne 24 A dial, of wood, stands 
upon an old hewn stone in the middle. 

19. Of a place, country, pieceof ground, dwelling, 
etc. : To be situated in a specified position or aspect. 
Now chiefly of a town or village (? as consisting of 
erect edifices). 

^893 vElfred Oros. (1883) 19 He se^lode on fif da^an to 
paemportcjje mon hset set Haepum ; se stent betuh Winedum 
& Seaxum & Angle, 97X Blickl. Horn. 77 Gap on pa wic 
pe beforan inc stonded. et205 Lay. 125 Ful neh pan like 
sttide par Rome nou stondeS. 2207 R. Glouc. 3 pe see gep 
him a\ aboute, he [England] stond {v. rr. stont, slant) as in 
an yle, 23.. K. Alls, 3269 Thco cite upon the see stod. 
1340-70 Alex, if Dm^.ix4 panne he farus to a feld..pat 
stod on an hie .stede. CX440 Pallad. on Husb. i. 28 £k se 
thy londc Be fertile, and commodiously stonde. 2471 Can- 
ton Recuyell (Sommer) 188 She and her suslers soiourned 
in a cyle whiche stode on the ryuage. 2548 Hall Chron., 
Edit), IV, 233 b, The tounc standeth lowe, and the Ryver 
passeth thorough. 1550 Crowley 208 A Marchaunle 

..Returned to nis contrey, whiche in Europe standes. 2607 

W. S. Puriiane ni. iv. 36 Put. O, it (a room) stands very 
pleasantly for a SchoIIer, 26x2 Coverte Voy. 1 1 This place 
of our then ancoring standeth in the height of fiue Degrees 
and 20. minutes, xyox Maundrell Journ. yerus. (1732) 7 
The City stands Norlncrly, 1792 T. Twining Recreat. (1882) 
160 The village stands pleasantly. 2B49 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. Iii. I. 336 Large as Bristol might then appear, it occu- 
pied but a very small portion of the area on which it now 
stands. 2852 'J'hackcray Esmond t. itt, A large pleasant 
green flat, where the village of Castle wood stood, and stands. 

20. With predicative extension or complement, 
indicating the manner or condition, the verb 
retaining more or less of its proper force (senses 
17 - 19 ) J e.g. to stand high, finsi, open, ajar, 

C897 Alfred Gregory's Past. C. Pref. 5 Hu 5a ciricean , . 
stodon maOma & boca gefyldas. cz205 Lay. 5352 AI pat 
liggendelond pat 115 in toRome..penu5tondedricne. a 1250 
Oxul 4- Night. 623 Myn bus stont briht & grene. 2375 
Barbour Bruce vl 77 He saw the brayis hye standand. 
c 2400, a 25x3, 2786 [see Ajar adv.*]. 1477-9 Rcc. St. Mary 
at Hill (1905! 84 A tenement, .standyng void by the lermc 
of Estir, ^lidsomer, and Mighelmasse. 25x3 Douglas 
AEneis vi. ii. 104 The blak 5etii.s of Pluto, and that dirk 
way Standis evir oppyne and patent nycht and day. 
2675 J. StMiTH J Horolog. Dial. 35 Fasten it (the clock) with 
another nail or two, that it may stand firm and not shake. 
2’697 Drvden Vtrg. Georg, iii. 499 And open let thy Stacks 
all Winter stand. 1709 Steele Taller No. 194 p 5 The 
Gate stood open. 2735 Johnson Lobe's Abyssinia Descr. 
xi. zii A large stone iiouse.. which had stood uninhabited 
so long, that great Numbers of red Ants had taken Posses- 
sion of it, 2857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. § 77, 1 have seen 
the hail fall in Italy till the forest branches stood stripped 
and bare, x866. — Crawno/WildOlive % 57 Mycyecaught 
the title of a book standing open in a bookseller's window, 
2894 Amer. Diet. Printing,Stands high. Inprinling, type 
or blocks which arc higher than other types or than the 
normal height. 29x0 Hogarth in Encyel. Brit. I. 248/2 
The main chamber.. stands free, isolated from the rest of 
li\e plan by corridors. 29x2 H. L. Cannon in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. Oct 65i The *cog*..was lightly laden, and so stood 
high out of the water. 

b. Of a house, etc., As it stands : with all its 
furniture, decoration, etc. 

*5*7 In Test. Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 14, 1 will a house to niy 
wif in Scrayngham. and hir cfaamer as it standis. z668 in 
Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. C^oll. (1907) IV. 245 The 
bncke and materlalls, or the house ttselfe as it stands, to be 
solde. 

• f c. To be fixed or set or turned in a specified 
direction. Obs. 

2472 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 409 His sayll that stode. 
ouer ende by force of the wynde, was smj'len full of hoolcs. 
<22637 B, JoSSouGoodwi/e^Ale mA/henarumiioofiz Oct. 
447/2 My mouth did stand awry, just as it were Labouring, 
to whisper somewhat in mine .^re. 2687 A. Lovell ir. 

Thevenofs Trav. 11, 6 Its tail stands another way than 
the Tails of other fish which arc forked upwards and down- 
wards. 2694 Acc.Sev.Late Voy. 11. 150 All the other Long- 
boats row out before, and take notice which way the Line 
doth stand. ' 

2L To be inscribed, drawn, painted, * etc. (in a 
list, sheet, or the like). Hence of words or literary 
matter : To be set down, recorded, composed in a 
(specified) context or form. 

872-889 Charter in O. E. Texts 452/43 Deos foresprec 
& pas jewriotu, pe,berbcu(an awreotene stonda5. .cxzoo 


Ormin 315 All iss pwerrt ut sop. .patt stanndepp 0 be Godd 
spellboc. Ibid. 4986 patt bocsiafT. . j-ait uppo Crisiess name 
stannt Rihht alire nesst te firrstc, 236* Lakgl. P. p/, 

I. 48 And he asked of hem, of whom spac pe lettre And 
whom pe ymage was lykpat per-Inne stod. a 1400-50 ip<irx 
Alex. 279 in pe first compas..Slude pe xij vndirsiandines 
stoutly engrauen. C14S0 Mirk's Festial 45 Then, for be 
jere ys rewlet and gouernet by pe kalender, and pis day 
stondeth yn pe begynnyng perof, hit ys callet ^ercs-day. 
*583 [see Rubric sb. 3]. 2603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. n. u. 
40 To fine the faults, whose fine stands in record. 2605 — 
Macb.w’.x, X34 Let this pemitious boure Stand aye accused 

die Kalender. 2754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) L ix. 251 
These Words stand towards the Close of St. John’s Gospel. 
1801 Strutt Sports 4* Past. 11, i. 44 The victories they 
obtained over their enemies ..stand upon record in the hU. 
lories of this country. 28x4 Scott Redgauntlet ch. x, 1 will 
not say but my name may .stand on the list. i8\z Examiner 
370/2 Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s motion.. stands tor Thursday 
next. 2890 Harper's Mag. June 44/2 Richard Garrard 
Fenwick— so his name sto(W on the club list. 2912 Jacques 
in 36//: Prov. Mig. Law Soc. 269 Her husband of course 
has no vote as the house does not stand in his name. 

b. esp. of numerical figures : To be set down 
or entered in a list, account, ledger, or the like. 
Hence of a sum, price, score ; also of the game or 
player whose score is recorded. Const, at (a certain 
figure), 

*537 Country Wills (Surtees) 153 That Ro^er Shawes 
sonne be forgiven the odde mony that standith In my boke 
more than Ixvj s. viij d. 2579 bicGES Straiiot. 1. xvi. 26 
Which all .standeth thus 24/120. 1830 Examiner 538/2 At 
the close of the poll the numbers stood thus. 2878 R. H. 
Hu^on Scott XV. 258 On the 17th of December, 1830, the 
liabilities stood at 54,000/, 2890 lltustr. Loud. News 

26 Apr. 526/3 The prisoner had standing to his credit/^ 57. 
2890 /vV/tf 10 May 672/3 Slrcatfield. .played a very .sound 
game, and stood at twenty-two when he lost his partner. 
/6/V/. 6/3/1 The score standing at 123 for five wickets. 2892 
Chamb. yrnl, i Oct, 625/2 If a bank's shares stand at a 
good premium. 20x3 Oxf. Univ. Gas. 19 Feb. 493/2 The 
balance at the Bank' stands. . at ;^5o. 

c. Of an account : To show a (specified) position 
of the parties with regard to debit and credit. Also, 
to continue on the books unsettled. Also jig. 

lyto-tt Swift yrul, to Stella 16 Jan., Let me know how 
accounts stand, that you may have your money betimes. 
1776 Pennsylv. Even. Post 10 Aug. 398/x Those whose 
accounts have stood beyond the customary lime of payment, 
will please to take notice, that unless they are speedily dis- 
charged, I shall sue for the same, 2825 Scott 
XXX, I will not accept favours from him in prosperity, who, 
in adversity, refused me his band -our account stands yet 
open. Plod, At present, the account stands greatly in my 
favour. 

d. Of a word, clause, etc. : To occupy a specified 
place in a verse or context, to be used in a specified 
inflexion or construction. 

1693 Drvden Persius vi. note 8 But the word Empre.ss 
wou’d not stand in that Verse: For which reason I Ad- 
journ’d it to another. 1836 J. R. Major Guide Grk. Trag, 
Z20 The rhythm is violated, .when the three last syllables 
of a word, which are capable of standing in the ver.se as an 
anapa'Sl, are divided between a dactyl and the following 
fool, 2860 Goodwin Grk, Moods 4 * Tenses 287 T'he Parti- 
ciples of impersonal Verbs stand in the Accusative Absolute, 
..when other Participles would stand in the Genitive Abso- 
lute.^ jB6x Paley ^schylus (ed. 2) Pers. 618 note, In fact, 
Xtpolv could not possibly stand in this place* 

22. Of water, etc. : To have the surface at a 
specified level. Of the mercury (or other liquid) 
in a thermometer, barometer, etc. : To reach to a 
certain height ; hence said of the instrument itself. 

c 1250 Gen. pr Ex. 590 Fowerlx dais and fowerti nijt, So 
wex water wi5 majti mijt. .And o5er fowerti 5ore-lo, Dais 
and nijtes stodet so. x6B6 Halley in P/iil, Trans. XV^I. 
104 The Barometer standing at 30 Inches. Ibid. 1x0 In 
calm frosty weather the Mercury generally stands high. 
27x5 DesACULiERS Fires Impr, 47 The T'hermometer stands 
at the same height in deep Cellars at both Seasons. 1853 
ymt. R. Agric. Soc. XIV.. 1. 165 .The water in the sluice 
stands at 9 ft. 2890 Constance Smith Riddle of Haviland 
If. VI. iv. 241 The glass stood at .set fair, 2892 National 
Rev, Jan. 656 T’he thermometer now stood at 20 Fah. 

** With the notion of permanence, stability, etc. 

23. Of an edifice, or the like : To remain erect 
and entire ; to resist destruction or decay. Also 
with predicative adj. or adv., as whole, sound, fast, 
stable. 


<r888 iELFRED Boeth. xii. Ne mass bus naht lange standan 
on ham hean munie sif hit full unsemetllc wind ^estenl. 
atizz O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 2009 & oft hi on 
burh Lund- ne sefuhlon. Ac si Code lof heo syt 
stent. OZ305 Lav, 15532 penne mihte he (the wall) stonde 
to here worlde longe. cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. x6o/i8^ Ich 
habbe a luytel Cofirc pat slant hoi and sount. a 2300 Cursor 
PT. X0121 par he castel standes stable, CX400 Brut lx. 55 
How Vortiger..biganne h^re a cr^tel, hat woldc noujt- 
stande wihouten morier icniprede wip mannes hlode. 2542 
VoALL.Erasm. Apoph. 282 b, The trenches and bulwerkes 
of his enemies campe wa.«? standing whole. 2562 Pilkincton 
Expos. Abdyas Pref. 8 TTie winds blow boustously, >cl 
stand faste the low busshes when the great ookes arc over- • 
throwen. 1567 Gude if Godlie six Had not 50ur 

self begun the weiiis, 3our stepillis had bene standand pL 
x6io Holland Camden's Brit. (1637)636 Faire walles, which 
are partly yet standing. 2758 Ann, Reg. xco Hcr masts 
(are) very much wounded : it is surprizing how they stood 
home 2794-*5 in B, Ward Dawn Caih. Revival (1909) IL 
119 The rigging was damaged ? but the v^el sto^ 2798 - 
in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. civi, She had only a 
foremast standingat day-light. \8S7^ms\c\h Pol. Econ, Art • 
IL § 74 The marble would have stood its two thousand years 
as well in the polished statue as in the Parian cHfL *879' 
M. J. GvESTLect.Eng.Hisl.it.gz 1*^ *hat climate buildings 



STAND. 

Stand much longer than they do In England. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss» Ccal’mining' zyj Stand, docs not break down or re- 
quire limbering. A rock or coal roof generally stands 
belter than one composed of shale or clay. 

180S WoRDsw. Prelude ii. 280 The props of my affec- 
tions were removed, And yet the building stood, as if sus- 
tained By its own spirit ! 1834 J. Wilsos Nodes Avibr. 
.xxxvii. Wks. 1856 ly. jg8 The Church doesn.i deserve to 
sLaun when sic atrocities arc rife beneath its shelter, 

b. Of the world: To exist; to remain stable, last. 
Chiefly in phrase : cf. quot. 1526. 

^ CX205 LAY.18S50 pewile pe pis world sta:nt [c 1*75 steond] 
ilmsten seal is wor 5 munt. a 1*25 Lcfr* Kath. x^go Of mar- 
brestan a temple, pet schal aa sionden, hwii pet te world 
stont. 1340-70^4/^^:. < 5 - 5S7 5 c were alle,.brcd of pat 
modur pat is stable to stonde. XS26 Tisdale 1 Cor, vilu 13 
Whill the worlde stondeth [So x6xx; Gr. rie 7ot> 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Adclphosx. il, Neucr was there 
since the world stood, any thing more Amreasonable. 

c. Of any mechanism or contrivance : To hold 
together, resist wear or damage, keep its place. 

X768 Sterke Sent, younu. The /K/f, But I fear, friend ! 
said I, this buckle won’t stand. 

24. Naut. To let all stand ; to leave a ship fully 
rigged. All standing, i. c. without dismantling or 
unrigging; transf, with one’s clothes on, dressed. 
To be paid off, brought up all standing: see quot. 
1 S 67 . 

x6^ Sturmy Hrarineds Ma^, 1. 17 Shall we get do>^7i our 
Top-masts? No, let all stand. X79X Smeiaton Edystone L, 
(X793) §259 We began to heave in our ground chain,., and, it 
being nine p.m. concluded to let all stand till the next morn- 
ing. ..Found all standing as we had left it x8az Naval 
Ckron, VIII. 172 The Fi<gard..was paid off all standing, 
directly recommissioned. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IPord-Sh, s.v. 
All, To be brought up all stamiing, is to be suddenly checked 
or stopped, without any preparation. Paid off alt standing, 
without unrigging or waiting to return stores ; perhaps re- 
commissioned the next day or hour. 1893 DuN-MOREPtf/w/Vf 1 
II. 62, I dined, and after smoking a pipe, turned in all ! 
standing for the night j 

25. Of a pigment or dye : To keep its colour ; 
also, not to blot or run. 

x8xi Self Instructor 531 All these three colours stand. 
18x5 J. Smith Panorama Set. ff Art II. 73X Vermilion.. . 
Stands tolerably well if perfectly pure. xMi R. Haldane 
Workshop Rec, Scr. ii. 336 Most of the black Indian ink., 
blots when a damp brush is passed over it ; or, as draughts- 
men say, * it docs not stand \ 

26. Farriery, Of the eye: To preserve its sight, 
to keep good sight 

X737 BrackeK Farriery Itupr, (1757) II, 13 , 1 mast return 
to a Description of the Eye that I think most likely to 
stand fas we term it). 

**♦ To be still or stationary, 

27. Of liquids : To cease flowing ; esf, of water, 
to collect and remain motionless, be stagnant (cf. 
ST.OfDixo///, a.), (See also SribL adv^ 

cZ3QJE.L7KZDBoeth.xxxv, § 7 Sehearpere[/<r. Orpheus]., 
hearpode 52 ;t..pa ea stodon. 138* Wyclif Zitke viii. 44 
.Andanontheflix of hir blood stood {x/.r.ceesedl. xssSElyot 
Diet., Stagno, proprely of water Is to stande and not to flowc, 
X585 HtGiKS junius' Nomencl. 401/2 Lacuna,. .Vi. ditch 
wherein w.iter standetli. 1697 Drvdes rEneia vir. 1093 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. Or the black 
Water ofPomptina stands. 1852 yml, R, Agric.Soc, XIII. 

I. 80 The stagnant water being permitted year after year to 
stand on the surface during the winter. 1882 Unexpl. 
Baluchistan 41 The water appeared to stand here some time, 
judging by the presence of many water weeds. 

irons/. 1^9 Mrs. E. Cote.s Paih-of Star xv, 160 The 
garden where heavy scents stood in the sun. 

pig. X842 Tennyson Sir Galahad xo When the tide of 
combat stands. 

b. Of land, a ditch, etc. : To stand with, to be 
fall of (stagnant water). (Cf. 17 c.) 

x6ax Holland Pliny vi. xxvii. 1 . 138 The countrey Ele- 
inais is so fennie, and standeth with water so wet, that there 
is no way through it to Persis. 17x8 Hearne Collect, 
(O.H.S.) VI. 22^ The Ditch about the Camp stands with 
w’ater, except in a dry time. 1848 yVw/. K. Agrle. Soc. 
IX. 1. 242 It is not at all uncommon to see a clay pit stand 
with water.-- 

28. Of tears : To remain collected (in the eyes) 
without falling. Of a humour, esp. perspiration ; 
To remain in drops {on the skin, etc.). 

J530 Palsgr. 733/1 He dyd nat wepe that I sawe, but 
the water stode in his eyes. 1581 A. HALL/Z/irrfvL 119 She 
smiles therewith, yet in hir eyes the W'attr ful doth stand. 
1627 May Lucan vr. L3, She. .gathers poisonous filth, and 
slime that stands On the cold ioynts. 167s Ha.nnah Wool- 
XEY Genttew, Comp. 71 Do not venture to eat Spoon-meat 
so hot,, that the tears stand in your eyes. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. (Globe) 230 This he spoke so earnestly, that I saw 
Tears' stand in his Eyes. 1841 Loncf. Excelsior v, A tear 
stood in his bright blue eye. 1849 Tail's htag, XVI, 226/1 
Cold drops stood on my brow.^ 1891 Strand Mag, II. 509/2 
The sweat stood in beils on his forehead. 

fb. Of the eyes, To stand a-water: to be filled 
with tears. Obs. 

160S Chapman, -etc. Easiw. Hoe ii. C 3 b, Gyr. Gods my 
dignitie I as I am a Lady, if he did not make me blush so 
that mine eyes stood a water. 

29. Of a liquid, etc. : To be kept in a vessel 
without shaking. 

- Noble Bk.Cookry{\%Zd)xox Syeitthrougheaclolhe 

and let yt stond and setelle. c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health 
liii, Rij, Such thynges are neuer mynystred cxcepte they 
haue stonde [1585 N iij b,stoode]setteledagood whyle after 
commixtion. 1673 Hannah Woolley Genilew. Comp. 136 
Strain it [the Jelly), and so let it stand for your us^ . 1827 
Faraday Chem. Manip, xii. (1842) 275 The whole is to be 
closed up, and suffered to stand until .cold. 1852 yml. R- 
Agric. Sec, XIII. i. 37 The first milk is set. .to stand for j 
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1 cream. X862 Miller Organ. Chem, (cd. 2) 163 Tlie liquid 
portion IS removed by pressure, and after standing over 
* chloride of calcium is rectified. 

t 30. Of a mixture or confection : To be stiff, 
have a firm consistence. (Cf. Standing ppl. a. 8 b.) 

c 1450 Two Cookeryd'ks. 88 Loke that hit stonde well, with 
Gyngcr, Sugur. Ibid. 109. 

31. Of a Star : To appe.ir fi.xed in the heavens. 
Of the sun or a planet ; To be seen apparently 
motionless at any point of its course. 

1382 WvcLiF yosh, X. 13 And the sunne and the mone 
stoden, to the tyme that [etc.]. 2398 Tre\’isa Barth. De 
J\ R. viH. xxi. (1495) 331 Stelle ben callyd steires and haue 
that name of stando, stondyng, for though they moue al waye, 
alwayc it semyth that they stonde. 1577 Kendall 
of Epigr, 86 In heuen wherestarresdostand. 1629 Milton 
Naitvily 70 llie Stars with deep amaze Stand fixt in sted- 
fast gaze. 2833 Tennyson Lotos- Eaters 7 Full-faced above 
the valley stood the moon. 

32. Of a piece of machinery', an implement, a 
vehicle, etc. : To remain still or motionless ; not 
to move or be operated ; to cease moving, working, 
turning, etc. Of a timepiece : To cease * going 
to have stopped. Now somewhat rare, Cf. to 
stand still : see Still adv. 

2362 Lancl. P, PL A. VH. 105 At hel3 prime pexkyn lelte 
be plou3 stonde, ^2386 Chaucer Friar's T. 243 Deepe was 
the wey, for which the Carte stood. ct^oaAntursofArth. 

I 266 Maye no mane stere hym of strenghe, wbllles l>c whele 
j standis. 1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 25 The ploughe 
standeth, there is no workc done. 12x696 P. Henry in 
M, Henry Life x. (1825) 247 When the weight is off, the 
clock stands. 2772 Foote Nabob 1. (1778) 22, I . . told him, 
the dog was mad, the parrot dead, and the clock stood. 
1820 ScoRESBY Aec. Arctic Reg. II. 476 During an hour. . 
the pumps were allowed to *stand*. 28^ ' Mrs. Alexander * 
At Bay vlil, Before his astonished companion could reply 
he was beside the vehicle, which was still standing. 

b. Of a ship : To ride at anchor. 

axyoaK. Homiozz Helethtsschupstonde.&^edeto]oDde. 
Ibid. 1437 His schup stod vnder turc. c 1350 Will. Palerne 
2728 {>an hi3ed k^i hem to k« hauen .. her stoden feleschippes. 

c. Of a vehicle: To remain in a customary 
place waiting for a fare or for the time to start. 

1665 in Vemey Mem, (1907) II. 241 'I'he Black Swan in 
Holbom where the Altsbury and other coaches stand. 2676 
in J. Pla>*ford l^ade Mecum(i^^)\qj All Merchants.. may 
chuse what Carr they please, except such as stand for 
Wharf. work [etc.].. which arc to be t^en in tum- 

d. Of a mine, factor)*, etc., also of the men 
employed : To stop working; to be at a standstill. 

*733 F. Riding Ree. VIII, 202 The Treasurer to pay 
jC 23 * 15/for the Milne standing tenn weeks. 2789 J. Williams 
htin, Kittgd, L 170 Several Cornish mines are now standing 
. . because they cannot be carried on wntb profit while coal is 
so dear. 1892 Black ^ White 12 Mar. 331/2 If they (the 
colliers] * stand * for a fortnight. 2892 Standard 28 Apr. 7/5 
Works which stood all last week for holidays being now re- 
started, ^ ^ 

With some notion of motion or direction in 
a fixed or steady course. 

f 33. Of light (also rarely of vapour) : To issue 
in a beam or shaft. Ohs. 

Beowulf Him of ea;;um stod..Ieoht unfertCr. ^ C900 
Borda's Hist, v, xxtiL (1890) 476 Stod sc leoma him of, 
swilce fjTenkccele. cxooo ^Elfkic Horn, (Th.) I, 86 Him 
stod stincende steam of ^am mu 9 e. <22300 Cursor M. 8160 
A lem fra ke wandcs stode. c 2300 Haveloky^x Of hise mouth 
it stod a Stem, Als it were a sunnebem. C2400 St. Alexius 
439 (Laud 463) Out of his mouk Hr stood a leom Brighter 
pan k^ sonne beom. 

•t‘34. Of a weapon: To be fixed at or on the 
place to which it penetrates in wounding ; to 
penetrate through, unto. Said also of the stroke 
or ‘ dint Obs, 

Beozvulf 1434 Sumne Seata leod of flanbogan feores 
^elwasfde,, ,kxt him on aldre stod herestralfacarda, a 1300 
Cursor St, Ti37r pe suerd o soru tboru bir stode. Ivid. 
24^60 pe nails pat him fest on rode, tboru mi hend and fete 
katstwe. 23.. King Alis.yioi^ Hcsmotanotbxr,..Thalhe 
clef his basnet, At bis ebjm stod the dunt. c 1330 Arth. 
Merl:%x.x\ King Malgar on k« beued he gert, pat po dent 
stode at pehert, 2390 GowxRC<»/r/C III, 268 With bisswerd 
droppende of blod, The which witbinne his doubter stod. 

35. Of the wind ; To blow from a quarter indi- 
cated; also simply, to blow favourably, to con- 
tinue to blow. Similarly of the weather, ? Obs, 
(Cf. Sit z*. 13 d.) 

e 220$ Lay. 1780 Wind stod on wUIcn. Ibid. 25537 Weder 
stod on wille, wind wex an bonde. CZ300 Cursor M, 24834 
Forth pai floted on patfiod, Foral to will pair bir pam stode. 
CZ300 K, Horn 784 (Laud MS.', pe whj’jt him gan stonde 
And drof tyl hirelonde. 2338 R. Brunnc Chron, iiSio) 145 
pe next Marche folowand He sold take pat %vay, if %vynde 
wild wth him stand, At Marsile to aryuc. 1412-20 Lydc. 
Chron. Troy i. 4392 Whan pei se^'C pat pe wedir stood, pe 
2\*j*nde also at her lust pei hadde, pei gan to saille. 2546 
J. Heyivood Prev. (1867) 56 If the winde stande in that } 
doore, it standth a^vxy. 1635 Brercton Trav. (Chetham j 
Soc.) 77 The wind stood most easterly. 2669 Sturmy 1 
Mariner's Mag. L ii. 16 The Wind is fair, though but little; j 
he comes well, as if he would stand. 1699 Da-mpier H- j 
1. 155 If the g^e stood. X7o8L<7/t</.(7<t^No.44X7/2[Xhey] I 
wilfsail for the River, as soon as the Wind stands fair. \ 

36. N'aut. Of a vessel (hence of the commander, j 
filers, etc.) : To sail, steer, direct one’s course (in | 
a specified direction, to sea, into harbour, etc.). 1 

stand along, <rtvay,^\c. Inbranch VII;alsor/<z«<f j 
for 71 k, stand with 79 d. (Note the pa. t. stowed in the , 
17th c., prob. due to misapprehension.) • j 

2627 J, Tavlor (Water PJ Famous Fight Wks. (2630) iii. 


STAKD. 

39/r We gaue him a whole broad-side,. tacking forthwith 
and stonding after him. 2633 T. James Voy. 18 We^ 
«owed alongst it [flcjating ice], hoping to weather it. 2633 
T. Stafford Hib, il x. 189 Ihe Spanish fleete,. stand- 
ing to the Northward, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 16 Oct. 1644, 
Ahe weather being still so fowle that for two boures at le«t 
durst notstand into the haven. 2707 Lend. Caz. No. 4312/2 
TJev stood to Sea. 1745 P. Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 

we immediately. .stood towards her, and I believe if 
she had. .stood from us, we should have found it very diffi- 
“p ^"* *748 Anson's Voy. iil ix. 

386 IJts entrance he proposed to stand through next day. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {lyZg) D 4 b, We discovered a 
^tkwart us, L e. steering across our way. 
1823 W, Scoresbv y>7i/. 2 We took sail, and st<x>d into the 
nver. ax^in Temple Bar INI. ^^2 We passed the bank, 
stoo^ound the light, and sailed away to sea. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor s Word-bk., Stand in Shore, to sail directly for the 
land. 1878 Bosw, Smith Carthage 107 I he Roman fieet,. 
sto<^ right across the Mediterranean to the nearest point of 
Africa. x8oz Black ff White 16 Jan. 78/1 The whole fleet 
put on good speed, and stood nearly due west. 

With cognate object. 1705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 13 The 
Ship. .being bound to. .touch at Curacao before it stands its 
course homewards, 

b. iransf. Of a person : To go, proceed (in a 
specified direction). 

J a X3e» K. Horn X179 Ifond horn child stonde To schupe- 
} ward in londe. 2829 Shipp Mem, II. 87 They bowed a 
i hundred times..; then stood towards their village. 

] 37. Archery, Of an arrow (see quot.). 

j xBox T. Roberts Eng. Bowman 294 An arrow is said to 
1 stand (or to stand in) a bow, when it flies from it steadily, 
and without shaking or flirting. Ibid., To Stand in the 
I wind, to stand across the wind. 

Of immaterial things. 

38. With adv., advb. phr., or adj. predicate ; 
To be or remain in a specified condition, relation, 
situation, etc. 

<zxt22 O. E. Chron. an. X003 pact arcebrice on Cantwar- 
hyrig, H mr on his agenre hand stod. ^13x5 Shorehaii 
Poems 1. 231 For jef pat water his kende lest, pat cristning 
slant te lealte. 14.. z6 PoL Poems 20/104 A cheuentejm 
may fwte o day, Pe victorj-e wiphym stande. cz42o?Lydg. 
Assembly of Cods iB8j Thy wytte slant a crooke. C2470 
Got. ^ Gaw, 2056 Ane sair stonaj’and stour at thair hartis 
standis. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 22 b, My life stoode 
in ieopardie. x6o^ Shaks. Ideas. for M. v, L 108 His In- 
tegritie Stands without blemish. 2688 Lett, cone. Pres. 
State Italy 170 The greatest part of the Revenue of this 
State stands engaged for the Interest that they pay. 2870 
Rogers Hist, Glean. Ser. 11. 202 No reputation stood higher 
than that of Selden. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV, 8 He 
cannot tell the relation in which abstract ideas stand to one 
another. \Z^\ Standard 16 June 3/2 Mr. Balfour’s plan 
stands condemned in his eyes. 

b. With a relative or demonstrative adv. as 
predicate ; e. g. the case stands thuSf as things or 
matters stand ( « under present circumstances). 
Also impersonally, 2.8 it stands u'ell,'\kow statids ?, 
how does it standi {with, ^ 0 / 2 . person or 
thing; +also with dat., him stands well). 

axooo Boeik, Metr, i. 28 Stod prage on Sam. 02300 
Havelok Himsiondeswellatgodchildstrenes. 02380 
Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 346 And ^usitslondipin keChlrche 
of kes newe servauntis J-at ben broust in. 0x386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 114 It slant not so with me. 02485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) IV, 2505 Sister ! bow standes with yow? <z 2578 
Lindesay (Pitscotiie) Chron. Scot. IL 25 The er(e of glen- 
caime relumit . . to the crle of lennox and schew him how all 
sludd. 1592 Shaks. TsvoCent. w.v.zxSpee. Why then, how 
stands the matter with them? Z<2N.^ Many thus, when it 
stands well with him, it stands well with her. 2600 Weakest 
goeth to Wall H 3, My Lord of Bullolgne, thus then stands 
my case. 26x2 Benvenuto's Passenger l ii. 237 Sure sir, if it 
stood with you as he pleased, you should be in an euill case. 
1672 VfXTc Pel, Anal, (1692) 68 As things now stand. 1700 
Berkeley Ess. Vision § 45 The truth ojthe matter, I find, 
stands thus. 1B26 LAM8/’^.Z^<z//ao/Vxxi, Abare, asihe law 
nowstands, makes many fnends. xB37CARLYLEZ^r./ior. III. 
VII. viii, III stands it with me if 1 have spoken falsely. 1862 
Temple Bar VI. 401 How does it stand with your., studies? 

‘ Roden's Comer vii. 75 People did n6t know 

how matters stood between Joan Ferriby and Tony Comislu 
t39. a. With dative of person; To exist, be 
present (to one) ; e.g. me stonde} rape = I am in 
haste. Chiefly in {pie^ etc.) stands awe, need: 
see 45 , 46 . Obs. 

a 2300 K. Horn 554 For pi me stondep H more rape. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24220 Quen he pe sagh kb^tourning mak, 
sumthing to \>e iwiss he spak if him stode ani steuen. 

•p b. impers. To be the case {that). It cannot 
stand but, it cannot but be that... Obs. 

2377 L-ancl. P. PL B. XIV. 251 A strawe for ke sinwes I 
it stode nou5t, I trowe. Had kri no kytig_ hut of pore nie^i 
her houses were vntyled. x^x Reg. Privy Council See.. I. 

273 It mycht stand that I bad ressavit sum of the CTdts 
libellit fia the thrid hand, 2644 Maxwell 
Kings ix. 99 It cannot stand but. .the like shoul^hold. 
c. impers. To behove (a person) to do (sorae- 

? A cutting dox^TJ, or confused recollection, of (one) 

in hand (see 47) or stand (one) rz/w (see 78 ql. 

2857 TfollSpe Barchester T. xln, He bnev^^t it 

1'"-^ stood bin. to 

the joke back upon the lad>. tic Kne^ 

do so if he posSbly could, but ^rofad In- 

WCBSTZR S.V,. t 9 ;To ?;ri^“or a lime 

tage (to); as, it stood him to leofc tne comiuj 
■40. Of a condition, process or the I.ke: To 
remain stationary or unchanged, neither progresS- 

(Ha°U. Nmv woldc God 
fbit the nisht sruid stender 
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STAND. 


[Zf. r. lasten] evermo. 1436 Pol Poevis (Rolls) II. 202 For 
whiche they muste dresse hem to pease in haste, Or ellls 
there thrifie to standen and to waste, c 1530 judic. Urines 
n. xIL 40 But comynly in Homothena, thesekenes is stond- 
yng tyll the seke man passe other to deth or to lyfe. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v, 27 Every houre addes unto that 
current Arithmetique, which scarce stands one moment. 
1723 Swift Poeins^ Pethox 52 And while his Fate is in thy 
Wands, The Bus'ness of the Nation stands. 

41. To endure, last ; to continue unimpaired ; to 
flourish. 

cioooA£'s, Gosp, Matt. xli. 26 Hu mass i)onne hvs rice 
standan. ctzoo Ormin iBzqo patt ^et ta stod stafHike witt 
Amang Judisskenn ^de Off Moyssesess la5heboc. a 1300 
Cursor Jif. 9221 pair kingrik. . pathad four hundret yeirstand. 
*399 Lancl. Rich, Redeles iir. 249 Iche rewme..Sholde 
stable and slonde be pese pre degres. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet, (1580) 28 If in other thynges we should bee as negli- 
gente, this Realme could not longstande. 1865 M. Arnold 
Ess, Crit, ii. 60 Work done after men have reached this 
platform is classical ; and that is the only work whichi in the 
long run, can stand.^ /hid, vii. 22^ How little either of his 
poetry, or of his criticism, or of his philosophy, can we ex- 
pect permanently to stand ! 

42. To be or remain valid or of force, hold good. 

e 888 ^Elfred Eoeth, xxi, pa sesetennesse pa he Imt standan 
pahwile pe he wile. <7x122 O.E.Chron.{'Ca.nd MS.) an. 656 
Ic bldde calle pa 3 a aefter me cumen . . past ure jyfc mote stan- 
dan. c 1275 Lay. 397 After pan hepene lawe pat stot in pan 
like dawe. CX315 Shorekam Poems 1. 238 For bote pat 
water his kende haue, pat cristnynge may nau^t stonde. 
1377 Lak'gl. P, pi, B. XV. 573 O wre lorde wrote it [the Law] 
hym-selue, In stone, for it stydfast was and stonde sholde 
cure. CX400 PilgT* Sozvle (Caxton) i. xxx. (1839) 34 Yf he 
byquethe al bis good to his owne lord, standyth the testa- 
ment ? 1544 tr. Littleton's Tenures 30 The last deuj’se and 
wyl made by him shal stande and abyde. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 100 The yonger sort which had chosen Reignold 
their Subprior, would have that election to stande. a 1578 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot, I. 343 Gif all promeisis 
had stand qubilk was maid be the king of Scotland. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 432 A wltten Contract.. would 
stand. 17^ S. Hayward Serm, Introd. xo The promise yet 
stands. 1855 Macaulay H/st. En^, xii. ill. 211 No Eng- 
lish Parliament . .would permitsuch laws as were nowpassing 
through the Irish Parliament to stand. 1870 Nature 20 Nov, 
62/2 This result is so utterly opposed to fact that a theory 
which leads to it cannot stand for a moment. 1885 Law 
Times Rep, LII. 625/1 , 1 think, .that the nonsuit ought not 
to stand, 1894 Hall Caine Manxman ni. xiii. 172 It was 
taken for granted that the old relations would stand. 

b. With complement or predicative extension, as 

to stand gvodj in force\ law, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 6746 Qua stelis seep, or ox, or cu . . Oxen 
fiue for an he pai, For a seep four, it stand for lai. X58Z 
Allbk Apol, 42' No statute then that stood in force. 2586 
in J. Morris Troubles Cath. Forefathers Ser. iii. (1877) 
87 Which common presumption always standeth go<^ by 
their own law until the contrary be plainly and evidently 
proved. 1633 Bp, Hall Hard Texts, Rom, ix. 11 That the 
decree and purpose of God.. might stand in force. x66 ? 
Milton 602 Hear my Decree, which unrevok’t shall 
stand, ^ 1747 in Nairne Peerage Evid. (1874) 148 The said 
obligatioa was..to stand in full force and virtue. 1890 
Chamh, fmU 27 Dec. 826/1 That charge of murder will not 
stand^ law. 1893 Sat, Rev. xi^ Feb. 164/1 The chapter on 
planting.. stands good for all time. 

43. Of a ceremony : To be performed, take 
place, .SV. ? Ohs, 

1649 Lamont Diary (Maitl. Club) $ The mariage feast 
stoode at the place of the Weyms in Fyfe. 1828 Isabel 
ix. in Child Ballads IV. 420 Iler kirking and her fair wedding 
Shall baith stand onaeday. <tx868 Earl of Errol\.W\d,y , 
269 An they hae made a marrige o’t, It stood at Earlstoon, O. 

HI. 44. To cost. (Cf. L. stare, co7zstarc.) 

a. To stand (one) high, to cost a high price. 
(Cf. G. einevi koch zu stehen konimen,') rare. 

■ 1362 Langl, P, pi, a. 111.49 We ban a wyndow in worch- 
ing wol stonden [B, text sitten] vs ful hei^e. - 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xv.iiL IV. 41 His father and behave stood these 
Bavarian Countries very high. Ibid.xx. x, VI. 243 Carlos’s 
War of ten months had stood him uncommonly high. 

+ b. To staftd {one) on, lefon, to (yiprice), Obs, 
^1440 facob's Well 38 pe seed stondyth on ij. s,, l^e 
rente stante J?e on vj. d, Jjc gader^’ng& pe repyng standyth 
he on xij, d. 1471 Poston Lett. HI, 31 The fense must 
stand yow over on xij. mark by the lest wey. 164X Best 
FarmBks. (Surtees) 76Sheepethatarefedde all the summer 
longe in our clones stande us to three shillings, .a peece. 
17^ Museum Rust. III. ix His stakes will not stand him, 
besides his labour, to more than half a farthing each. 

c. To stand (one) in (a price, etc.). The ordi- 
nary constniction ; now restricted in currency, being 
partly fashionable slang, partly dialectal. 

Also to stand (a person) in (an amount). 

■ c 1460 F0RTF.SCUE Abs, <5* Lint, Mon, vi. (1885) 122 Yet his 
highnes shall pan haue therfore a bouute his persone.. 
iordes, knyghtes, and sqviers..to his charges peraduentur 
also gretly, as his houshold well ruled was wonned to stonde 
hym inne. 1488-^ Act 4 Hen, F 7 /, c.Q^\Vhere an hatte 
smndeth not Uieym in xvj d. they woll sell it for xij s. or xl d. 
1544 in Lett. 4- Pap. Hen, VIII (1903) XIX. i. 445 Here 
they shall stand the King not in on^enny. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utopia 11. iv. (189^) 150 The same standeth them 
in muche lesse coste. 1625 in Cosin's Corr, (Surtees) 1. 
Boordin«^ andbreakfest will stand him in 16“ Mr annum. 
x6sx H,\'EsTRAiiCT: Answ. Mrq, Worcester Ep, Ded., It 
will be in some sort an Answer to God for the time it stood 
me in. 17x3 Guardian No. 84 P 2 It has not stood me in 
above a Button. 1772 Mme. D’Abblay Early Diary (1889) 
1 . 160 Do you know, it stands me in a hundred a year for 
chaises? 1837 Dickens Pickw. xli, It’ll stand you in a 
pound a week. 1848 Thacker w Van. Fair xiii, It stands 
me in eight shillings a bottle. 1875 Miss Braddon Hostages 
to Fortune II. vili. 168 It only stands me m seven and six- 
pence. 1886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Fools III. iv. 116 His 
town bouse, .stood him in at fifteen hundred a year, . 


d. With prep, as in b or c, but without indirect 
obj. of person, rare. * 

1457 Paston Lett, I. 414 That my maister shud be lerned 
whate hys housold standyth uppon yerlye. 1546 Johnson 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. ii. II. 174 Thay stond in above 4^* 
sterling a peise. 1583 Stuboes AnaU Abus, i. (18771 61, 
I haue knowen the very nedle woric of some one payre of 
these bootchose to stand, some in iiij pound, vj. pound, and 
some in x. pound a peece. 1737 Bracken Farricty hupr, 
(1756) 1 , 167 This Ball would stand in five or six Shillings 
a Day. 1^5 Jrnl. R, Agric, Soc. VI. ii. 526 This concern 
stands in 70/, 

e. Without prep, before the word which denotes 
the price or cost, rare, 

1542 in J. H. Glover Kingsthorpiana (1883) 82 An acre of 
lande sown in jcye stondeth the tenant in sowing vii shiU 
lings at the lest. 1671 Lamont Diary (Maitl. Club) 
224 The new bake bowse.. stood in workmanship, dales, 
iyronworke, and nayls, above 300 merks Scots. 1710 Lut- 
TRELL Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 545 The company [werel ordered 
to bring in a modest computation of what their forts and 
castles have stood them. 17x3 Land, Gaz. No. 5137/10 
The first. .will stand the Importer near 9s. and 6d. the 
Gallon. 1801 Fanner^s Mag, Jan. 110 Good soup is de- 
livered out at xd. per quart, which stands the subscribers 2jd. 
x8o8 jAMifesoN, To Stand one, to cost; as. It stood me a 
groatf it cost fourpence. 1872 S. De Vere Americanisms 
552 This horse stands me two hundred dollars at least. 

IV. Phrases and idiomatic uses. 

45. To stand in awe. 

fa. Orig. 'awe* was the nominative and the 
person affected in the dative : him {them, men, etc.) 
stands awe; const, 0 /, also from, ta, with (the 
object of dread). Occas. with some other sb. of 
kindred meaning, as doubt, Obs. 

c xooo ^Elfric Horn. (Th.) I. 64 Swa micel ege stod deo- 
flum fram cow. cx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 73 per hem stod 
eie, her hem ne sholde, pat is of idele ping, c 1205, r 1250 
[see Awe sb.^ 4 a, «, ^1300 Cursor M. 14805 Of him 

ham stod selcut gret agh. ^1320, CX380 [see Awe sb.^ 

4 a. a], 

13. . H. Alls. 3426 (Laud MS.), At J>at half stant hem no 
doute Of Alisauntler ne al his route, c 1330 Arth. «$• Merl. 
4341 pat hem no stondep no doute Of pe payens no of her 
route. 

f b. By inversion of const the dative of the 
person became the subject and ‘awe’the object of 
the verb : to stand awe (of also to do something). 
Similarly to stand dread. Obs. 

c X200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 39 He pat is recheles and non ei^e 
ne stand of louerde. Ibid. 139 And te king stod eie of him 
for his holinesse. «i3oo Cursor M. 2209X pan suld pou sett 
him to sum scole, par he moght lere o man stand agh. 1330, 
C2460 [see Awe sbP 4 a. o, $]. ^1470 Henry Wallace ix. 
851 The Scottis defens so sykkyr was and keyn, Sotheroun 
stud aw to enter thaim amang. 1535 Lyndesav Satyre 2520 
Of na man we sould stand aw. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie 
4* Slae 1053 Of vs je stand na aw. 

t^., 26 Pol, Poems 19/140 Holy chirche stant of hem drede. 
o. The modem const,, to stand in awe. Simi- 
larly to stand in dread, fear, etc, 

*4*3 [see Awe xA* 4 a. <7x425 Cursor M. 32091 (Trin.) 
pou most do sett him to pe scole For to lerne & stonde in 
awe. 1535 CovERDALE Ps. xcvi, 9 let the whole earth stonde 
in awe of him. 1581 A, Hall Iliad iv, 70 Of whom stand 
you in awe? 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 325 He stood in 
some awe, though in no sort of fear of you. 1885 Mrs, 
Lynn* Linton Christ. KirklandX, x. 271 , 1 stood in whole- 
some awe of him. 

X4.. 26 Pol, Poems xiii, 6 Falsed stondis ay in drede. 
X70X \V, WoTTON Hist. Rome 302 The Brothers stood in 
fear of iheir Lives. 1885 J. Payn Luck of Darrells I. xW, 
246 His aunt stands rather in fear of him. 

46. To stand in need. 

t a. Orig. in the form {me, him, etc.) stands 
need = I (etc.) have need. Const, till, to (the 
thing required). (Corresponds to need is, is need : 
see Need 4 , 5 .) Obs.' 

a xyso Cursor Af. 2^83 Wede'o welth wil i namar, Clething 
wH i me tak o care, par-til [Falrf, per-toj me siandes nede. 
a x^oo Sir Perc. 184 A maydene scho tuke bir witballe. That 
scho mjqte appone calle, Whenne that bir nede stode. 

b. In inverted const, (cf. 45 b), of a person, to 
stand need = to be in need (of, to do something). 
Obs. exc. dial, 

* 55 * Crowley Pleas. 4- Payne Wks. 109 For aye, when I 
Stode nede of meate, ye gaue me fode. 1578 T. Lupton 
All for Money 699 If you stoode neede of me you should 
finde me your fnende. 1627 R, Apostol, Obed. 

28 These, I say, and infinite others, neither will time permit, 
nor doth your experience stand need. 1657 J. Sergeant j 
Schism Dispachli 260 Though we have better grounds then j 
to stand need to build upon it. 1664 Marvell Corr, ^VI«. 
(Grosart) II. 180 If I stood need of witnesses, 1 would cite 
only Your own merits. 1^7 N. W. Line, Ghss.^ Stan' need, 
stand in need of, ought [to do something]. xBBS S. W, Line, 
Gloss, s. V., One stans need to tak’ care of one’s lasses now- 
a-days. 

c. Now (cf. 45 c), to stand in need. Const, of, 

•p to do. 

1530 Palsgr, 733/2 If you stande in nede of me you shall 
fynde I am your frende. 1597 Hooker Eecl, Pol. v. xlviii. 

§ 2 Petitionarie prayer belongeth only to such as.. stand in 
need of reliefc from others. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
VI. 277 Their fields stand in neede of continual! watering. 
1630 \V. T. Juslif. Relig. now Professed IX. 66 "Who them- 
selues stand in neede to bee saued. 1701 W. Wottos Hist,- 
Rome i. 15 His Mind truly stood in need of Instruction. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. X4 II. 658 A realm of which 
these were the fundamentol laws stood in no need of a new 
constitution. 1887 Westall Capt. Trafalgar xix. 245, 1 
felt very tired and stood much in need of sleep. 


47 . '^To stand (one) in (f on) hand. Now dial 

Cf. the phrases to lie (one) upon hand^ in hand: set Hand 

sb. 32 a, quot. 1548, 29 d quot. 1627. 

a. Of the wind : To be favourable, rare"'^. 

C120S Lay, 22313 Wind heom stod an honde. 

b. To behove, concern ; to be needful or neces- 
sary to ; to be of importance or advantage to. 
Chiefly impers, with it and inf. 

c 1400 Bc^n 3173, 1 take no reward of othir mennys case, 
But oonlich of myne own, that stont me most an bond. 1470 
Paston Lett. II, 400 Look that ye spare for no cost to do 
serche for itt, for it wyll stand yow on hand. 1521 
Berners Froiss. I. ccxxii. 289 [They] fought valiant!}* 
the which stode them well in hand to do, for y* naueroyse 
had caused them somwhat to recule. 1587 Golding Dc 
M ornay i. 9 To lay forth the proofes, .it would stand me in 
hand to ransacke the whole world. 1654 H. L’Estrance 
Chas, I (1656) 8g The King., conceived it stood him in hand 
to stand upon his guard. 1667 0 . Hevwood HearUTreas, 
vii. 54 It stands us all in hand to try our selves. <11825 
Forby V oc, E, Anglia s. v., ‘ To stand in hand ’, to concern, 
behove, or interest. Ex. * It stands you in hand to look to 
that , 3848 Bartlett Diet. Amer., To stand in hand, to 
concern, to behoove.. .This phrase is a colloquial one in New 
England. Ex. *It stands you in hand to attend to your 
business ’. 

48. To stand in stead. 

+ a. To be of use or advantage, to be service- 
able or profitable. Also with adj. qualifying stead-, 
to be of (little, no, good) avail or service. Ohs, 

a Cursor M, 26512 It sal stand in sted sumquar. 
X3.. Ibid. 4114 (Gott.) Lat vs do him to dreri dede, Loke 
quat his drem sal stand in-sted. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
364B His help thurgh hym-selfe standes in na stede, For he es 
als a lym pat es dede. X399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 365 The 
busch is bare and waxus sere, Hit may no lengur levesbere; 
now stont hit in no styde. c 1430 Freemasonry (Halliw. 
1840) 679 They schul be told to stonde yn stede, when thou 
h^l therto gret nede. 1544 Betham Precepts War i. cxcl 
1 iv b, But yf we must warre in playne and champyon 
countryes, then horsemen be moost neccssarye. For folemen 
wyll stande in lytle steade and vse. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) III. 12 If Love be fire, to ll^ht this Indian weed, The 
Donor's Love of fire may stand in steed. 2659 Hammond 
On Ps. Ixii. 9 It standeth in no stead, and so disappoint 
those that depend on it. 1772 Whitefield Senn. xxxiu 
^Vks. VI, II I hy wealth and grandeur will stand in nostead. 

b. More usually with indirect obj. (t rarely with 
to). To stand (one) in stead, in (good, etc.) stead : 
to be of service or benefit to ; to help or avail. 
Now only with adj. (good, etc,), and that in literary 
rather than familiar use. 

When without epithet, in stead sometimes written or 
printed as one word. 

j 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII, 267 But for it stood 
hem but lltel in stede [orig, sed guia parum proffcerunt], 
CX440 Sir Gowther 658 He.. stode poure men in stede. 
15x3 More in Grafton's Chron. (1568) 11 . 785 Suche as they 
thought, .able to stande them in stead, eyther by power or 
^ policie. 1577 Kendall Flowers of Epigr.y Trifles 5 
Tbe weake may stand the strong in sted. 1603-26 Breton 
Posit Mad Lett, (Grosart) 30/1 Your kind promise vpon 
any urgent occasion jo stand me instead. 1662 Gerrier 
PTinciples^ 1 Some Principles thereon, which may stand the 
lovers of it instead. 3730 Lett, to Sir W. Strickland ret. 
to Coal Trade 25 It will therefore stand them in stead to 
consider, whether they be likely to gain anything by the 
Exchange. 1802 Mar, Edgeworth Moral T., Forester 
{The Bet), That excuse sha'n’t stand you in stead, 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey nr. v. Your boasted knowledge of 
human nature shall not again stand you in stead. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (z8xo) 202 Better is holy bede of 
man pat right lyues, & standes vs in more stede, pan allc 
pc gode he gyues. x^..^Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
674/90 Streng^e stont vs in no stide. 0x449 Pecock Repr, 
v. vi. ^14 If tbilk gouemaunce..stondith to him in fniche 
gooslli slide. 1539 Wbiothesley in St. Papers Hen. VIII, 
VIII. 160 Soo that his advise therein could stand them in 
small stede. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecct. Hist., Euseb, in. ix. 
(X5B5) 44 Josephus him selfe, that hath stoode vs in so great 
stead, for the furnishing of this our present history, 1665 
Exir. St, Papers rel* Friends Ser. iir. (1912) 241 Our good 
intentions stand us in little stead. ^1749 Fielding 
Jones V. viii, It is then he will find in what mighty stead 
that heathen goddess,. will stand him. 1848 Thack^V 
Van,Fair liv, A Johnson’s Dictionary, which stood them 
in much stead. 2887 Westall Capt. Trafalgar i. 13 Con- 
tinual practice stood me in better stead than whole volumes 
of theoiy. ^1891 Temfle BarOzt, 177 His early training., 
stood him in good stead. 

t c. Similarly to stand (one) to (good) stead. 
Also without prep., to stand (one) stead, Obs. rare, 

CuAtonEs: Erasm. Fralse Folly B], If.ye aske me, 
w’hat stede these stande me^to? I aunsw'eare [etc.]. *577 
Stanyhurst Irel. 2/2 in Holinshed, Thersttesi< being 

in outwarde feature so deformed, and in inwarde conditions 
so crooked, as he seemed to stande to no belter stcede, then 
to leade Apes in hell. 1581 A. Hall/AWv. 95 What stead 
canst thou the Troyans stand? 

f d. In various other phrases of like meaning, 
as to stand (a person) in force, in profit, hi vail, at 
or to avail. To stand stall, in stall \ see Stali* 
sbfl 2 b. Obs. 

c 1400 Pilgr. Sowle (Ckixton) 1. xiii. (1859) 9 maye hiTp 
stande nought in profile ne at none auaife, 1428 in Engl. 
Misc. (Surtees i8to) 7 For y‘ yair praiers suld stand John 
Lyllyng to avail!. 0x450 Mirk's Festial 76 What maner 
verlu pat a man haue, but yf he be ebaryte, bit stondys 
hym in no vayle. 1563 Homilies II. Passion 11. 201 b, So 
the death of Christ shall stande vs in no force, vnlesse we 
applye it to our selues in suche sort, as God hath appoynte^ 

49. To stand in stead of, to take the place of, 
represent, do duty for ; also instead of in the stead 
of, in lieu of* Also with indirect object. 



STAND, 


cc 1500 Gesi of Rodyn flode Ixxxi. in Child Uallads III. 60 
In a yeman's stede he may the stande, If thou greate nede 
haue. 1530 Palscr. 733/3 Syns my lorde can nat be here 
him selfe to day, who shall standc m hU sledc. 1583 Mcl- 
Philotiuius Fivb, Their banquet was ready, .and 
Parmenio & Antigone stoode in sleade of sewer and serui- 
tours. x6i2 Benvenuio*s Passenger n. i. 395 Will stands 
instead of power, where wee cannot performc. 1847 
C. Bronte y. Eyre ii, To stand in the stead of a parent 
to a strange chifd^ she could not love. 1849 Tait's 
XVI. 58/1 Chemistry does not stand a man instead of 
dinner. 1870 Dickens E, Drood xvii, I have undergone 
some mental distress. .which has stood me in the stead of 
nines’?. 1883 ^Stevenson Fatn, Stud. 283 l*he rigidity of 
intricate metrical forms stood him in lieu of preebe thought. 
1893 TemfU ^arXCIX. 63 Adown*drawingof thecomers 
of her mouth that stood her instead of a smile. 

60. To let ...stand, a. /;V. To leave (a person 
or thing) undisturbed in an erect position. D. fig. 
To leave for the time withontnotice or discussion ; 
to leave in abeyance, let alone. 

For other literal examples, see 29, 32, 32 b. 

CX305 Lay. 27x59 An bisribt honde helette Lengres stonde. 
X297 ^ Glouc. x276 Peking Jjcwulelondonebisegede uaste 
..Ac J>o he hurde j>e romeins icome were to pis londe, 
To horn he wende hasteliche & let londone stonde. a 1300 
Cursor 19601 Lat we nu pe prechurs stand, For to spek 
of a warraiand, a 1300 Harrosv. Hell 136 Ich Icte hem [the 
gates of HcllJ stonden and renne awaj'. 1377 Pi> 

B. XX- lox Deth cam dryuende after and aftodoustpasshed 
..Lered ne lewed, he let no man stonde. e 1400 Beryn 157 
Pese, quod the boost of Souxhwork, let stood pe wjmdow 
^lasid. 1535 CovERDALE I Sam, xxllL 13 Whan it was tolde 
bau! that D.auid ^^*as escaped froraCegila, he let hisiourney 
stonde, <rx8to Tannaiiill Poems (1846) 2^ She has my 
vows, but aye I let her stan’, In hopes to win that bonnle 
lassie’s ban . x888 Times (weekly ed.) 22 June 13/3 To ask 
the Court to let the case stand. ^ 18^ Conan Doyle Micah 
Clarke xl. 97 For my own claim, I let it stand for some 
time. 1898 H. Newbolt He fell amougThieves ii, Let the 
reckoning stand till day, 

+ 61. The pres. pple. standing, placed before 
a sb. with which it agrees, or before a clause, has 
been used in certain ‘ absolute * constructions (cf. 
during, pending, a. = While (so-and-so) sub- 
sists, is retained, remains what it was. Obs, 
e X380 Wycup Sel, JFks. III. Z15 He [Christ) becom man, 
stondjmgc hb godhed, pat he m^t not lese. c 1400 Pilgr, 
Sou'le (Caxton) i. xiii. {i 8 w) 9 Yet ouer this will I [Satan] 
preue by reson^ that stanmng this filthe and dbhoneste of 
synne with whiche he Is cntachyd, this lauurc rather causeth 
h>Tn Jo be juged to oure company. ^ 1449 Pecock Refr. 
V. xiiu 554 Not eny yuel^ which mai not ee.<;ili be remedied, 
stonding al the good which blfore is rehercid to come bi the 
same bildingis. 1536 Pilgr, Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 205 b, 
For otherwj’se (standynge the ordynate iustyce of god) he 
myght neuer haue,,goten by meryt suchc hye..dignitie. 
1569 Abp. Parker in Corr, (1853) 353 j ^ think he should do 
this thing, .better cheap than they may be bought from 
beyond the seas, standing the paper and goodness of his 
print. 

t b. as While (so-and-so) lasts ; during. Ohs, 
exsoo Medwall Nature u 323 (Brandi) Standyngthe non- 
age of thys gentylman. 15x3 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 609 Duryng the contjTiuaunce of the seid werkes 
and standyng the lyff and helih of the said ^John Wastell, 

+ C. = When (so-and-so) is taken into account ; 
considering, in view of. (The examples might be 
referred to a ; but cf. d.) Obs, 
e 1^38 WoLSEY in Burnet's Hist, Ref. (1679) I. Rec. it. 52 
Which I suppose neitherhisHoImes-snorany true Christian 
Man can do, standing the manifest occasions, presumption?, 
and apparent evidences to the conlrarj'. 1532 dIore Confut, 
Tindale Wks, 720/1, I can not..perceyue what counsayle 
Tyndall can geue any manne towarde saluacion, standyng 
his frantike heresies agaynst free will, 

+ d. As the first word of a clause (with orwithout 
thaf) : The fact being that, considering that, since. 

C14S0 Ccro. Mysi, 190 Stondynge that 5e be so wytty and 
%\'5’se, Can 5e owth tellyn how this werde was ivTought? 
Ibid. 218 Stondynge 5e\vyl not graunt me grace, But for my 
synne that I xal dye, I pray 30W kylle me here in this place. 
1513 More Rich. HI Wks. 59/1 And y* be could not well 
otherwise do, standing that y« Earle of warwik had so far 
moued already. 2S26 Pilgr. Perf.iVf. de W, 1531) 17 Thynk- 
ynge that it was impossyble for them tooptayneandwynne 
the sayd lande, standynge that the people were so myghty 
and stronge. 

V. Transitive senses, ^ 

* Oriednating from the conversion of an indirect 
into a direct object, from the omission of a prep., 
or from intrans. uses with cognate object 
52. To confront, face, oppose, encounter; to 
resist, withstand, bear the brunt of. 

+ a. an opponent, Obs, 

e X33S Chron. Eng. 72 (Ritson) Yef the word of the spronge 
That enymon the stode so longe,..Althyn honour were leid 
adoun. CZ435 Torr. Portugal 81 Full Euyll thow dourst 
hyme stood, c 1450 Holland Howlat 500 Wasnane so stur 
in the steld micht stand him a start, 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur x. Ixxiv. 543 There myghte none stande hym a 
stroke. 1591 Shaks. i Hen, VI, i. i. 123 Hundreds he sent 
to Hell, and none durst stand him. eiBii Chapman 
XXI. 508 This last heart, made him ^Id, To stand Achilles, 
16x5 — Odyss. VI. 205 All but Nausicaa fled ; but she ^t 
sto^.. And still she stood him, as resolued to know What 
man he was. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 393 They re- 
solved to stand them there. 1770 Lanchorne 
Crassus (Rtldg.) 385/3 The young man cried out, They 
dare not stand us , and followed at full speed, 

b. a blow or stroke, shot, attack, assault, siege, 
or the like ; also laughter, raillery, indignation, etc. 

ci33o^r/A. Mert, 9282 Non no ml^t stond his dent, 
15.. Adam Bel 145 There myght no man stand b)-s stroke. 
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1605 SitAKS. Lear iii. aiL s 4. I am tyed to’ th’ Stake, And I 


IV. 1 , 
lolent 


must si.and the Course. 1625 Massinger New Way : 

I, that haue liu*d a Souldier, And stood the enemies vlu.v... 
charge vndaunted. rtx63o J. Taylor (Water P.) Dog 0/ 

B 2 b. He durst t’haue stood steme Aiax frowne, 1670 
Drvden 2nd Pt, Conq, Granada lit. t, The shock of such 
a curse I dare not stand. 17x3 Tickell Sped, No. 410 f 4 
My go^ Friend could not well stand the Raillery which 
was rising upon him. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. xiv, 286 Sup- 
posing that the troops. .should. .resolve to stand a general 
assault. 1803 Pie AVc No. 9(1806) II. 87 Cecilia had stood 
a siege more than halfas longasthatofTroy. 1823 Byron 
Age of Bronze xi, What is the simple standing of a shot, To 
listening long, and interrupting not 7 1837 (Carlyle ^r. Rev. 

II. VI. 1, He busy meanwhile training a few thousands to 
stand fire and be soldiers. 1890 Illustr, Land. Nezvs 
13 Sept. 331/x These virgin walls have stood unmovwi a 
hundred assaults. 1891 Murrafs Mag. Sept, 382 She was 
ready to stand fire rather than retreat. 

+ c. To be exposed to (stress of weather, or the 
like). Obs, 

1583 Studdes a nat, Abus, 11. 41 If thepoore come to their 
houses, their gates be shut agmnst them, where they stand- 
ing frost and snow, haile, wind or raine wbatsoeuer, are 
forced to tary two houres. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iti. 74 Like 
a great Sea-marke standing cueiy flaw, x'jzSl^T.o-aiAlberirs 
Archil, 1. 45 a, Ihose parts., which stand all the changes of 
Weather, .very soon decay. 

S3. To endure, undergo, be submitted to (a trial, 
test, ordeal, or the like). Usually (cf. sense 54 ), to 
come throngh or sustain successfully, (be able) to 
bear (a test, etc.). Said also of things. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant, ^ CL i. lii. 74 And glue true cuidence to 
his Loue, which stands An honourable Triall. 1610 — 
Temp, IV, L 7 All thy vexations Were but my trials of thy 
loue, and^ thou Hast strangely stood the test. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 409 F 4 The celebrated Works of Antiquity, 
which have stood the Test of so many difierent Ages and 
Countries. 1742 Blair Grave 666 Pure as Silver from the 
Crucible, That twice has stood the Torture of the Fire And 
Inquisition of the Forge. 28x4 Mbs. J. West Alicia de 
La^ IV. 217 ' Of what shall we hereafter stand question \ 
said the Earl of Hereford, 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Artif. 
Comedy (Inlt.), The business of their dramatic characters 
will not stand the moral test. *825 Ne'.u Monthly Mag. 
XV. 201 He has stood the ordeal of a London audience. 
1890 Blackvj.^ hfag, CXLVIII. 749/1 It would not be casj* 
to get up a grievance which w'ouid stand a rigid examination. 

b. spec. To stand ends trial : to be tried by a 
court for an offence. Also slang, in the same 
sense, to stand the palter, + To stand suit : to 
allow oneself to be sued. 

x66;r Pepys JDAxo'V Aug., Desiring that he may stand bis 
trial in Parliament, if they will accuse him of any thing. 
1685 P# Henry Diaries ft Lett. (1882) 344 Hee. .sayes, bee 
wil stand suit, which if be doe, I know who wil get the 
better. 2726 Swift Gulliver vH, I someiime.s thought cf 
standing my trial. 18x2 [see Patter i A* i b]. xSpx C/utmb. 
yml, s Sept 571/1 He was obliged to stand his trial for 
forgery. 

c. To submit to, offer to abide by (a judgement, 
decision, vote) ; to expose oneself to the chances of 
(a contested election : cf. 12 ). 

a X700 Evelyn Diary 30 Nov, 16S2, I was exceedingly 
indanger’d and importun’d to stand the election [for Presi- 
dent of the R, S.]. X7X3 Addison ii, Bid him.. Sub- 

mit his actions to the publick censure, And stand the judg- 
ment of a Roman Senate. 1754 A. Murphy Gray's Inn 
yml. No. 86 F 10 They would not be at a Loss fora proper 
Representative., whenever the Author of the Polymetis 
should be ivjlling to stand the Poll. 1774 Johnson Lei. to 
G. Sieevens 2x Feb, in Boswell, 1 am desirous of nominating 
j’ou, if you care to stand tbe^llot. 1789 Mrs. Piorzi youru, 
France I, Pref, 5 [It] induces authors to venture forth, and 
stand a public decision. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 
X22 He who claims by the law, must stand the judgment of 
the law', 2889 GRerroN Memory's Harkback 2 1 thought 
that the Prince Consort was lowering his position by stand- 
ing a conlest for the office. 1891 Blaekw. Mag. CL. 147/1 
All through bb career be never stood a contested election. 

d. To stand one's chance : to take one’s chance, 
submit to what may befall one. 

1796-7 Jane Austen Pride 6* Prej. ii, Mrs. I^ng and her 
nieces must stand their chance. 

f e. To abide by, obey, remain loyal to (an 
ordinance, etc-). Obs. rare, 
c 1450 Merlin vi. 99 The wbe men and the high barouns 
..a-corded to stonde the ordenaunce of the arcbebisshop. 
*573 Reg. Priw Council Scot. II. 265 Oblcissb thame to 
stand and fulml the injunctionb and articles quhilk w'cr 
aggrext be thame. 

64, To face, encounter without flinching or 
retreating (an issue, hazard, etc.). Also in weaker 
sense, to be exposed or liable to (hazard, fortunes). 
(Cf. stand to 76 f.) 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Illy, iv, xo Slaue, I haue set my life 
vpon a cast. And I w'ill stand the hazard of the Dye. 2607 
— Timon v. ii. 5 We stand much hazard, if they oring not 
Timon. a 2629 Fletcher Knt. Malta iv. ii, I am sorry ye 
are so poor, so weak a Gentleman, Able to stand no fortune. 
1667 Pepys Diary 2 Sept., He that serv’es a Prince must 
expect, and be contented to stand, all fortones. 2705 Coluer 
Ess. Mor. SubJ. iii. Pain 16 *Twas a noble Act of Faith to 
throw themselves upon Providence, to stand the Event , and 
face Death under the most frightful Form, 2792 Charlu* if 
Smith Desmond 1 . 255 A gallant fellow, who had 
the former w'ars with the Englbh, and stood the Iiazards of 
many a bloody day. 

+ 55. To withstand, disobey, hold out against (a 
command). Obs, rare, 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 72 (Qo.) The superfluous and lu^ 
dieted man That stands \Fe. slaues]yourordinanc^ cxooo 
Bob Norice -vii, in Child Ballads II. 267 How daur you 
stand my bidding, Sir, Whan 1 bid you to flee . 


STAKD. 

66 . To si and one's ground-, to maintain one’s 
position against attack or opposition. Also fie 

i6« T. WiLCiAJisoN ir. Goitlart's Wise VieillardcfiThan 
..wilt not from thy conllets flic, But stand thv erourd 
couragiously. i6S8 Lett. cone. Lres. State Italy i.6 He 
could not have stood hb ground in the Dbpute. 278e 
jEFPEi^oN Com-. Wks, 18^9 J. 379, I have now no furlhe? 
fwrs of that Arret s standing its ground. 1804 Nicholl in 
Owen Wellesley Despalches{tZ77)5^o, I diitcttd ihepicquets 
to sgnd their ground. 2849 Macaulay ///r/. ^ II. 

IIS He could not stand hb ground against competitors who 
were willing to pay such a price for the favour of the court 
1892 Strand Mag, JsLQ. 77/1 The donkey.. bravelystoodhb 
ground. 

67. To stand a chance (also a good, poor, small, 
etc. chance ; some, litUe, no chatice) : to be likely 
to meet with some (specified or implied) piece of 
fortune, some danger, some good or ill luck- Const, 
q/" (something, doing something) ,ybr. 

1725 New Cant. Did. s,v. Lay, He stands a queer Lay; 
He stands an odd Chance, or b in great Danger. 2736 
IszmKRo Li/e of Marlborougkl. 319 The Duke stood a very 
ticklish Chance. 2803 Pic Nic No. 13 (1806) II. 211 They 
stood a fair chance of going to helL 2845 M. Pattison 
.Err. (2889) I. 18 Under such circumstances an obnoxious 
criminal stood . .small chance of justice. 1848 yml, R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. iL 281 He would have stood a fair chance for a 
prize. x86i Temple Bar II. 539 Grey will stand no chance. 
2889 F. C. Philips Ainslie's Courtship I, vii. 100 He would 
stand no chance over the snow against your snow-shoes. 

58. To endure (a physical trial, hardship, etc.) 
without hurt or damage, avithont succumbing or 
giving avay ; a. of persons and animals. 

2839 T. Mitchell Frogs of ArisiepE 73 Nir/r, A trumpet,. . 
b>»^ which horses are proved, as to whether they will stand 
noises. 2853 Lytton My^ Noz-el 1. ix, * But this climate— she 
could never stand it said Riccabocca. 1887 % Coleman's 
Cattle etc. Gt, Brit. 349 The Shropshire b a hardy sheep,. . 
standing moisture better than severe cold. 2891 Chavib. 
yml. 29 Sept. 608/2 Drivers have to stand all weathers. 
2903 Sir hi. G. Gerard Leaves fr. Diaries if. 47 The great 
heat renders the tiger comparatively helpless— as he cannot 
stand the sun. 
b. of things. 

2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waiers\. 56 Common glass stands the 
utmost degree of fire without waste, zyn [W. Marshall) 
Minutes Agric. 28 Apr., The green-cole and brown-cole 
stood the-wlnlervery well. 1864 yml. R.Agrie.Soe. XXV, 
H. 360 Turnips will stand almost any amount of frost. 2875 
F. I- Bird Dyer's Handdk. 45 Vcrj'fineshadesof bluethat 
will stand soaping, 2890 Temple July 420 These dyes 
will not stand water. 

fig. 288s Manch. Exam. 23 July 5/3 These luxuriant 
f^wths of Liberal aspirations will stand pruning. 2885 
Law Times Ref. LIII. 480/2 To avoid, .the consequences 
of having sent tn a bill which would not stand taxation, 

69, To put up with, tolerate ; (to be able or 
willing) to endore. 

2626 G. Sandys Ovids Met, x, 29S A Stag,, who. .well 
pleas’d would stand The gentle sirokings of a stranger’s 
hand. 27x0 Steele Taller No. 225 Fa It is often said, such 
an one cannot stand the Mention of su^ a Circumstance. 
2750 (Chester?. Lett. Ill.ccxxxvi. 76 Till I am satbfied in 
these particulars, you and I must by no means meet: I could 
not possibly stand it. 2826Scott^«*7.xHv, Weel,I thought 
there was naething but what your honour could baesludden 
in the ■way o’ agreeable conversation. i8zi Nonsense 
I c). 1831 Palmerston in Bulwer Life II. vuL 93 JEngland 
never would stand the occupation of the Tamis by the 
French. 1B58 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. il iv, (28721 1 . 66 Baiern 
..could not stand to be balked after twenty-years possession. 
2869 Trollope He Knew, etc. Ixv. (1878) 361 She. .declared 
that she was not going to stand that kind of thing. 2892 
igth Cent. Dec. 859 The Court cannot and will not stand., 
journalistic personalties about its members. 

Tj, Familiarly in more trivial sense (with nega- 
tive expressed or implied) ; To reconcile oneself 
to, be favourably disposed to, feel any liking for 
(a repugnant or distasteful object). 

2879 Mrs. Oliphant Within Precincts xx. II. 60 She 
could not stand that Manager fellow. I could not stand 
him myself. 

60. To stand watch, to stand a or onds watch ; 
to keep watch, perform the duty of a watch. Now 
chiefly Naut,, to take part in the duty of a ‘ watch ’ 
during a prescribed time. 

2605 Shaks. Macb. v. v. 33 As I did stand my watch 
the Hill, c 2730 Ramsay Vision xv. My wakiyfe mjTid. .still 
stude watch. 2883 Century Mag. XXVI. 912/2 Fenton stood 
the first watch. 2890 Chamb. yml. 22 June 389/1 He’s 
the ship’s carpenter, and stands watch as second officer. 

6 L colloq. To stand shot {id), to stand the 

shot', to meet the expenses, pay the bill (for all) : 
see Shot 23 . ^\wc^ 2 .x\y to stand Sam, treat -. see 
Saji sb, i, Treat sb.'^ 4d. Also to stand ones 

hand {to). , , o 

1822 [see Shot jA* 23I- 2823-1887 [see Sasi jA i). 

288s [see Treat 4 dj. 1883 J. PuRVXS m 

Sept. 356 At the one j'car’s end and the 

other, he must stand hb k^nd like the ^t. *^ miffht 

3 May 62/2 Mr. Lowther..requ«ted that hi5 spee<± might 

ie published, .offering to take the 

the shot. 2892 H. Nisbet Bushranger's 

I used to sS her.. ‘standing her hand liberally to all wbo 

happened to be in the bar. 

b. To bear the expense of, make a present of, 
pay for (a treat). Const to or dative of the reci- 

^'iIw’di^eCs Sk. Bez, Daiicins Aendemy. .Mr. Aogmtus 

C^Sr..“ood’consM«abIequaamicsof^mts-.-ind.»altr. 

\Zi,^HKCv.z.RKy Shaiby-^nteel Stopf W, HI stand glaM« 
round to bb Jolly heith . 2848 — Van. Fair xiu, I 
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know my father will- stand something handsome. 1890 
Lip^incott's Mag^, Mav633 I’ll stand you a dinner, 1891 
SaU Rev. x8 Apr, 482/1 They., stood drinks promiscuously 
to all'Comers. ^ 

C. With indirect obj. only = to stand drink for 
(a person or persons), colloq. 

1894 Mrs. 'DYA}iAllzftAfnn*sJCeeping'{iBgg) 273 Sit down 
here, and 1*11 stand you both. 

62. To stand the market’, to attend market in order 
to sell goods or to hire oneself out. dial. 

Cf. to overstand one*s market s. v. Market sb. 6. 
x866 W. Dobson Diary 0/ P. IValkden 42 noiey It was 
customary for carts with cannel to ‘ stand the market *. 2B86 
Cheshire Gloss, s. v., Farmers' wives call it standing the 
market when they seU^ their butter, eggs, &c., in the open 
market instead of taking them to shops or from house to 
house, 1886 Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 3/5 The first harvest 
hirings were held at Mallon on Saturday, when there was a 
good number of men * standing the'market *, 

63. Racingy etc. a. To bet, wager (a sum of 
money) on or about a result. ? Obs, 

1804 Chifnev 155 The fellow bad asked 

him to stand fifty guineas withhim on the match. 1825 New 
Monthly Mag, XVI. 375 Made up my mind, .to stand some- 
thing about the double event, if 1 could get any thing worth 
having. 

b. To bet on the success of, 'back* (a horse). 
1890 Daily Nezvs 10 Dec. 3/7 Backers were also well 
on the mark in standing Alfred for the Park selling Hurdle. 
1891 Standard 9 Mar. 3/7 , 1 shall stand Flower of the Forest 
for the.. Hunters' Steeplechase. 2892 Ibid, 25 July 2/5, 
1 shall stand him to carry his 221b. penalty successfully. 

64. Hunting. Of a dog ; To set (game). Cf. 4 c. 

2863 W. C. Baldwin A/r. Hunting viii. 333 Juno returns 
and stands them one after another. iBqz Pield-j May 671/3 
He finds his birds, and stands them well. 

** Causative. 

65. To cause to stand ; to place or leave standing ; 
to set (a thing) upright; to place firmly or steadily 
in a specified position. Also with ad vs., as up. 
Only colloq. or in familiar writing. 

1837 Dickens Piekw. xxvi, The pretty house-maid had 
stood the candle on the floor. 2848 ~ Dombey it, A plump 
and apple-faced hoy, whom he stood down on the floor. 
1848 'jrnl. R. Agric. Soc, IX. 11. 560 Sharpen the pole., 
and stand it in the ground. 2830 Dickens David Copp. 
xxxii A low iron [fender], with two fiat bars at top to stand 
plates upon, 2873 M. Collins Squire SUehesier I. i. 17 
She would. .stand her in a comer if she gave herself airs. 
rZ-jZ Scribner's Monthly "IPN . 763/r, I stood my rifle against 
a tree. 2889 * Mrs. Alexander Crooked Path I. v. 253 I’ve 
stood them [a chest of drawers] open all last night. 2892 
Illustr, Sporting^ Dram. News 17 Dec. 494/3 We recom- 
mend the driver to stand his horse In running water. 1894 
yml, R Agrie. Soc. June 230 Owners were compelled to 
resort to the fields near the borough to stand their horses. 
2903 Wastell & Bavley Hand Camera 226 The negatives 
..may be stood up to dry... They must not be stood close 
together in a rack. 

D. rejl. rare. 

2848 Dickens Dombey xxv, The Captain then stood him- 
self up in a comer, against the wall 

VI. With prepositions. (The more literal and 
obvious meanings are left to be inferred from the 
simple senses above and those of the various pre- 
positions.) 

66. Stand about — . 

a. lit. To surround ; = L. circuinstare. 

<;x363 Chaucer Contpl. Pity 36 Aboute hir herse there 
stoden lusteIy..Bounte parfyt [etc.]. 2535 Coverdale Job 
xxix. 4 ^Vhen my housholde folkes stode aboute me. 2849 
Arnold Sick King Bokhara 205 They who stood about 
the King. 

+ b. Jig, To spend time upon, stay to consider, 
wait for (something to be done). Obs. 

ersss Towrson in Hakluyt "Poy. (2599) II. 21. 30 As for 
their arrowes, I haue not as yet scene any of them, for they 
had wrapped them up close, and because I was busie I 
could not stand about it, to haue them open them. 2^79 
'F\3LKY:Re/iei,Raslell‘joZ, I will not stand about this trifling 
cauil. 

■ 67. Stand against, f again(s — 

a. To stand and face (an antagonist, etc.) ; to 
withstand, oppose, resist. Also, to resist success- 
fully, hold one*s ground against. Said also of 
things. (Cf. 10 and Aoain-stand vi ) ' 

<2 2X22 O. JS. Chron, (Laud ^IS.) an. 2048 pash him laS 
wsre past hi on;^ean heora cyne-blaford standan sceoldan. 
c 2200 Ormin 2785 He maj; stanndenn wel onn^sen pe deofell 
wipb swillc waepenn. a 2300 Cursor M. 4096 pi bod i aght 
noght to stand agayn. C1330 Artk, 4 MerU 4842 Armes 
non, ywrouBt wip bond, Ov^in his dent no^mi^t stond. 
a 2400-50 IPars Alex. 1322 Was nane sa stifle in pat stoure 
mlyi stand him agayn. CX450 Merlin i_ Our strengthes,. 
may nought.. again him stonde in no diffence. 2593 Abp. 
Bancroft Dang. Posit, iv. xil 273 That the people are 
inflamed with xeale, and that it is impossible to stand against 
it. 2687 Burnet Contin. Reply to Parillas 202 He finding 
that he was not able to stand against so strong a Party, 
submitted himself to them. 2820 Scott Monast. Inirod. 
Ep., I hae fund something now that stands again’ the spade, 
as if it were neither earth nor stane. 2833 Nyren Vug. 
Crickeleps Tutor ws, He [.\ylward had to stand against 
the finest bowling of the day~that of Lumpy. 2881 Mrs. 
Lvnn Linton My Love II. viii. 156, I will not stand against 
your happiness. 1890 Conan Doyle Firm of Girdlesione 
XL 85 No firm could stand against such a run of bad luck. . 
b. To feel repugnance for. Obs. 

2552 Robinson tr. More's Utopia i. (1895) 36 [Ought 1 to 
advance myselfj to a welthyer condition.. by that meanes 
that my mynde standethe cleane agaynst [a gua aihorrei 
■anintusYl 


68. Stand at — . 

t a. To abide by, obey (a decree, etc.) (Cf. 
stand to 76 a.) Obs. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 160/1874 pat heo don sikernesse for-to 
stonde at boU churche lawe And to pe lokinge of holi 
churche. C2386 Chaucer Prol.g-jZ And if yow lyketh alle, 
by oon assent, flbr to stonden at my luggement. 0x480 
Henryson Fables^ Fox, Wolf ^ Husband$nan 82 3 e sail be 
swome to stand at my decreit, 2582 Exch. Rolls Scot. XXI. 
552 Baytb the saidis parlies obltssis lhame to stand and 
abyid thairat hot any reclaming. 

fb. To assist or be present at. Obs. rarer^. 

1746 Hervey A//<//V. (1818) 79, I.. most stand at the dis- 
solution of all terrestrial things, and be an attendant on the 
burial of nature. 

c. To stick, hesitate or scruple at; to allow 
oneself to be deterred, impeded or checked by. 

2756-7 tr. Keysler's (2760) 1 . 2 Men of large fortunes 
stand at no price for Swiss cattle. 2808 Sporting Mag. 
XXXI I. 122 We don't stand at a trifle. 1637 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. in. v. V, To stand at no obstacles; to heed no con- 
siderations, human or divine. 2890 F. C. Pinups & Wills 
Sybil Ross xx. 147 He is not a man who stands at trifles. 
60. Stand before — . 

a. To continue in the presence of, attend upon 
(a lord). Chiefly Biblical’, see concordances. 

c 1200 Ormin 206 \yitt tu patt ice amm Gabrisl patt aefre 
& sfre stannde Btforenn Godd, to lutenn himm. ^2400 
Rule St, Benet (Prose) 19 Lokc* ye do yure seruise als ye 
stode by-fore god almihti. cr^^t^Gesia Rom. xlviii. 222 
(Addit. MS.) [He] stode atte borde before the Erie, and 
served hj’m curtcsiy [Hart, gentilmanly stode afore him). 

b. To come or be brought into the presence of, 
to confront (a person or assembly, a king, judge, 
tribunal, etc.). 

a 2225 Leg. Kaih. 632 Hwen 5e stondeS biforen ktnges & 
corles, ne t>cnche ^e neauer hwet ne hu ^e schuten seggen. 
2377 Lancl. P, pi. B. Prol. 183 A mous., Stroke forth 
sternly and stode biforn hem alle. c 2386 Chaucer Man 0/ 
Law's T. 520 For as the tomb toward his deeth is brought 
So slant this Innocent bifore the kyng. c 2450 tr. De Inti.- 
taiione l. xxiv. 32 In all pinges beholde pe ende, & how 
pou shall stonde before pe rightwise Juge. 2516 Tindale 
Rev. XX. 22 And I sawe the deed, both grett and smale 
stonde before God. 2829 S. Rogers Human Life 586 Alone 
before his judges in array [He) Stands for his life. 

o. To confront (an adversary). Usually with 
etc. negatively or interrogatively 1 To maintain 
one’s ground against. (Cf. 10 .) 

For Bible examples (ItU from Heb.), see concordances. 
e 2205 Lay. 2x377 Her stondcS us biuoren vre ifan alle 
icoren. 2652 Needham tr. Setdeds Mare Ct. 51 None w.'is 
able to stand before him either by Sea or Land. 2722 Db 
TozMent. Cavalier 87 Nothing could stand before 
them; the Spanish army. .was everywhere defeated. 2879 
M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xlWii. 485 The Cavaliers 
could not stand before them. 

t d. To protect, shield (a person) by placing 
oneself in front of him. Obs. rare. 

c 2205 Lay. 25938 For ^if be cumeS a.boI;en mid bis balu 
raesen, nes be neuere iboren pe ma^en stonden pe biuoren. 

e. Hunting. Of a fox : To hold out when 
pursued by (hounds). Cf. stand tip 103 h. 

2892 Illustr. sporting ff Dram. News 26 Nov, 400/3 A bag 
fox stood before hounds for two hours and a quarter till 
the pack were called off. 

70. Stand by — . 

a, lit. To station oneself or remain stationed 
beside (a person) ; usually as a helper, advocate, 
sympathizer, or the like (passing into sense c). 

c 2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3666 Ches Ze nu her seuenti '\Vise men 
to stonden tie bi. c 2275 Passion of our Lord 163 in O. E. 
Misc. 42 per com of heuene on cngcl and slod hym vaslc 
by. 24.. 26 Pol. Poems $2/F7 And cuere by troupe Stondes 
wreche. For ^vrechei$goddis champioun. x6xz BiBLE^er/L 
iv, 14 These are the two annointed ones, that stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 7 Dec. 1680, 
He had likewise the assistance of tvhat Counsel he would, 
to direct him in hb plea, who stood by him. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. I. 666 His son and daughter stood by him at 
the bar. 

b. Naut. To prepare to work (a gun, rope, etc.). 
j66p Stukmy Mariner's Mag. v. xU. 46 When they be 

required to stand by a CTcat Gun m time of Figbt. 2B67 
Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., To stand by a rope, is to take 
hold of it; the anchor, prcpzTC to let go. 2B97 Ansted 
Sea -Terms. Stand by. — An order to be ready to do some- 
thing ; as * Stand by .the anchor /. e. make ready to let go 
the anchor, 

C. ^g. (cf. a). To support, assist, protect, 
defend (a person, a cause, etc,); to uphold the 
interests of, take the side of, be faithful or loyal to. 

2530 Palsgr. 733/1, 1 stande by, or I assysie a man in an 
acte, je assisie. Go to it, man, be nat a frayde, I wy|I 
stande by the who so ever come.' a 2586 Sidney Ps. x, vii, 
Lift up thy heav'nly hand. And by the silly stand, 2682 
UEViLzPtato Rediv. 263 That if they could make an honest 
Government, they sbould'be stood by (as the Word then 
was) by the Army. 2687 Jas. II in Mngd. Colt. (O. H. S.) 
218 , 1 will stand ^ them who stand by me. *768 Boswell 
Corsica ii. xoo The house of hlatra in Corsica, which 
stood by the rcpublick. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii, 
IV, 54 To stand by the liberties of England and the Pro- 
testant religion, and, if ncccss.'iry, to die for them. 2855 
Trollope Warden iii, Surely he was bound to stand by his | 
order. 2874 Stubbs Const, Hist. I. x. 316 The clergy stood 
by the king in his struggle with the feudatories. 

fOf a thing. <1x770 Jortin Serm, (1787) IV. 35 This 
amiable quality will stand by him, will be a protector and 
Benefactor to him in all stations. 

d. To adhere to, maintain, abide by (a state- 
ment, agreement or the like). 


c 1386 Chaucer m/e’s T. 159 Thy lyf is sauf, for I wol 
Stond therby, Vp-on my lyf, the queene wot stye as l 
C2400 Brut 329, & pese pingez pey profered hem self, if U 
King wold, certey[n]ly to preue & stonde by. 2601 in 
Picton L'bool. Munic. Rec.^ (1B83) I. 300 Whatever Alda 
Clayton shall do..y* town will conflrmeand stand by, 2810 
Tail s Mag, XVI, 258/1 We mean to stand by tbeaiertl^^ 
2892 R niew of Rev. 25 Sept. 229/2 The Queen has. .avowed 
her serious purpose to stand by her oath. 


+ e. To rest or depend upon ; to be caused by, 
derived from, or owing to. Obs. ^ 

^^tt. HI. 31 And ther ayenst ye shold loose 
iij It. of the ferme of the maner yerly, whycb standyth bv 
undyr wood. 2477 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 288/1 The defense 
of this Load stondeth moche by Archers. 2530 Palscr, 
733A This towne standeth by artificers : ceste ville se mayn. 
tient par gens mecaniegues. 2547 Bookde Inirod, Kniwl. 
IV. (1870) 137 Muche of theyr lyuyng standeth by sielyng 
and robbyng. 2589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie ii. i. (Arb.) 78 
It IS said by such as professe the Mathematicall sciences, 
that all things stand by proportion. 

+ f. To approach in character or quality; to be 
nearly related to. Obs. rare. 

^ * 53 ® fudic. Urines ir. vii. 26 b, Vryne that is lelowe and 
standet most by whyttenes. Ibid. 11. viii. 32 b, Color Citrine 
standith by color rubea & by fleume, but more by color 
rubea than by fleume. 

71. stand for — . 


a. To uphold, defend (a cause, etc.) ; to support, 
take the part of (a person). Also, f to stand hard 
for. 

a 2wx> Cursor M. 28933 To stand ai stitli for pe fai, And 
thrall preche al crist lai. c 2380 VIyquv Wks, (x88o) 24 For 
to meyntenc goddis lawe and stond for his worschipe. 2567 
Glide * Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 142 For Chrisiis word se je 
stand for it. 2593 Abp. Bancroft Dang, Posit, iv. xiv. 279 
Certaine.. men., would shortly take vpon them the defence 
of the cause, which he and his brethren in prison slood for. 
X64X Prince Riibert his Declaration 6 The Lord prosper 
the worke of their hands who stand for God and King 
Charles. 2722 Addison Sled. No. 34 P 20 Every Man at 
first stood^ hard for his Friend. 28^ Browning Cavalier 
Tunes i. i, Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King. 2847 
Tennyson Princess v, 169, I beheld her, when she rose,, 
and storming in extremes, Stood for her cause. 

+ b. To insist on, urge (a view, proposal, etc.) ; 
to support, maintain (a theory, thesis) ; to strive 
for, try to obtain or bring about, insist on having. 
Also, to stand hard for. To stand foftj ? to defend 
one’s claim as against others. Obs, 

2532 Absir. Protocols Town Clerks ^Glasgow (1897) IV, 
39 ( 5 acf sa beis that ther be ony mair Anwell tane nor fyf 
crowms..the sayd Robert or bis airis sail pas to the toder 
pan and stand for raleyf of the samyne. 2626 B. Jonsok 
Devil an Ass i. vi. 36 All that pretend, to stand for’t o' 
the Stage. 2618 Bolton Florus iii. xii. (1636) 2x2 What 
cause was there why the People of Rome should stand 
so hard for fields or food \egro5 et cibaria Jlagi(are(i\ 
2643 Trapp Comm, Gen. xlviii. 29 The Jewish converts stood 
hard for a mixture of Christ and Moses. 2676 H. More 
Remarks Contents b v, That Experiment of Regius. .can 
he no instance of such an Attraction and Rarefaction as this 
Author stands for. 2690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1 . 41 But 
that which I stand for is this, That we ought not [etc.]. 
2726 Shelvocke Vcy. round World 265 He stands more for 
bis honour than any money. 

t c. I stand for it (written also foird,forde\ as 
parenthesis = 1 warrant, I’ll go bail for it. Sc. 

C1480 Henryson Mor. Fab. in. {Cock ^ Fox) xxiv, Than 
will tbay stint, I stand for it, and not steir.^ 2535 Lyndesay 
Saiyre 3982 Thou art an limmer, I stand foird. x^taSaUr, 
Poems Reform, xiv. 203 , 1 stand forde. 

t d. To stand in wax for : to be legal security 
for (another), Obs. 

2608 y'orksh. Trag. i, He has consumed al, pawnd his 
lands, and made his vnlvcrsltie brother stand in waxe for 
him -Thers a fine phrase for a scrivener. 

t e. Of custom, sentiments : To be en the side 


of. Obs. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 168 Seeing my 
countrie giues me leaue, and her cusiome standcs for me. 
1788 New London Mag, 42S The King’s affections standing 
for this disposition of the crown, he wj^ gained at I^t to 
ouerlook his sisters and break through his father's will. 

f. To be reckoned or alleged for; to be counted 
or considered as ; to serve in lien of. To stand 
for nothing, to be worthless, of no avail ; to stand 
for something, to have some value or -importance. 
Also with dative of person. 

• a 2300 Cursor M, 9972 It es vs sett^als In h® marche, .\nd 
slandes vs for sccild and targe Agains all vre wiberwyns. 
Ibid. 26601 And for he scam man thinc senuand, It sal for 
part o penance stand. cx 374 Chaucer Boefh. *v'. or. in 
(r868) J12 Yif power fayle> he wille nis but m ydel and 
stant for naust. 25^3 Kecon Keligues of Rente 211^ b. For 
that daye y« he hearcth a masse, ..if a man die; it shall 
stand hym for hys houselL 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse ihM 
51 lupjier himself shall stand for example. 2659 N. K. 
Prov„ Eng. Fr. etc. 54 He stand.t for a'Cipher. 2686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav, Persia'ax The two Audiences which be 
had receiv’d should stand for nothing. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant 
Salem Chapel He began to divine faintly, ..that ex- 
temri circumstances do stand for something. 

-f-g. Of a money-payment: To be reckoned 
snfiicient for, to free from obligation, Obs, . 

2389' in Eng, Gilds (2870) 20 And jif h® nian wil haue his 
wyf a suster, han schal h* paiement stonde for hem bothe. 

h. To represent, be in the place of, take the 
place of, do duty for. 

2567 Sanders Rocke of Churche iL 31 According to the 
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Greelce phrase (where the TOmparatiue standeth for the 
superlalme). *595 W. W(abser) Plautus' Menscmi 1. ii. 
(*779) Cylindrus^ That's ten persons in all. Eroiimn. 
How many? Cylindrus. Ten, for I w.irrant you that 
Parasite may stand for eight at his vittels. •X596 SifAKS. 

X Hen, //', XI. iv. 477 Doe thou stand for mec, and He play 
my Father. x6ia Chapman Rev, Bussy D'Atnbois iii. lii. 5 
You iwoonely Stand for our Armic. jEschytus 

(ed. 2) Su^/lices 968 nate. Here therefore Toura seems to 
stand for rifir. x8^ Conan Doyle Micalt Clarke xxxiL 359, 

I had now to attend to my appearance, for in truth I might 
have stood for one of those gory giants with whom (etc.). 

i. To represent by way of symbol or sign ; to i 
be an expression or emblem of. 

1612 Brinsley Lvd, Lit. 25 As if you askc what [number] ' 

I. stands for, what V, what X. what ftc. 1662 J. Davies 

tr. Ufandelslds Trtxv. 226 These Figures stand not for any 1 
word that hath any particular signification in their Lan- j 
gua^e. X729 Butler Servt, 1874 11. Pref. 7 It is im- ] 
possible that words can always stand for the same ideas, i 
even in the same author. Mirror 165/2 C stands * 
for Cupid. X911 Petrie Revolutions of Civilisation v. 95 } 
In architecture, Salisbury Cathedral stands for the perfect i 
acquirement of freedom and grace without the least trace * 
of over.elaboration j 

j. To represent by way of specimen. j 

*S93 Shaks. Lucr, 1428 A hand, a foote, a face, a leg, a 1 

head. Stood for the whole to be imagined. ’ 

k. Naut, To sail or steer towards. (Cf. 36.) ! 

1628 Dicby Voy, Mediterr, (Camden) 13, I stood for the 

Barbaric shore. X748 Ko'* 105 We stood for > 

the Island of Juan Fernandez. X814 Scott Diary u Aug. j 
in Lockhart (1837) III. 181 We are standing for some creel: 
or harbour, called Ringholm«bay. i86x Smiles Engineers \ 

II. 36 Wearing ship, they stood once more for the coast. 

L To stand (as candidate, as sponsor) forx see j 
senses 12, 15 b. ^ 

72 . Stand In i 

a. To be dressed in, to be actually wearing. ! 
? Obs, (Cf. stand up 103 g.) ! 

13.. Coerde L, 830 Sche rent the robe that sche in stod. ' 
c 1374 Chaucer Troyltts ii. 534 So sore hath she me wounded 
That stod in blak wyth lokyng of here eyen. 2423 Jas. I 
Hingis Q. Ixxxvi'n, Tho that thou sets stand in capis wyde. 
•?ax500 Merdu Son 206 in Hazl. E, P. P. I. 146 Code 
had he no more, but ryght as he in stode. x6x6 B. Jonson 
Devil an Ass l \i. 64, I am, Sir, to inioy this doake, I 
stand in. Freely, and as your gift. 

-f-b. To persevere or persist in, remain obstinate 
or steadfast in (a state, course of action, purpose, j 
opinion, assertion). Ohs, t 

1300 Cursor M, 18697 Mistru noght hat cs to tru, Bot I 
stand Jn stedfut trouin fra nu. 1390 Qow'ztf. Con/, 1. 141 
The sinne Which thou hast longe stonden inne. e 1400 Rule > 
Si, Beneiy etc. 143 Giffe sho slandls in hir purpose eftir he j 
space of sex monethes,^ 1553 Ascham in Lett, Lit, Men 
(Camden) X4 And in this m>*ne opinion I stand the more 
gladlie. ^ 1586 H. Barrowx Exam, (1593) B iij, I said that 
sin, obstinatly stood in, did excommunicate. 1595 in Caih, 
Ree, Soc, Pull, V. 350 The martyr. .answered *No*, in 
.which denlalle he stoode before the Judges eaven to his j 
last end. <2x632 T. Taylor yudgements i. i.x. (1642) j 
•27 Trajan., caused five holy Virgins to be burned for stand* | 
ing in the profession of the Truth. 1 

*t* c. To stand in it : to remain firm or obstinate, | 
persist in one’s purpose or attitude ; esp. to persist 
in asserting, maintain stoutly (followed by clause I 
with or without that). Similarly, to stand in this j 
{that.,), Ohs. 

1572 tr. Bueiusnaiis Detect, Mary Q. Scots E iiij b, Quben j 
he had stoode in it a qubile and MTild nat sppeare . at length 
constraynit.with feare of exile and punitioun, be yelded. 
1583 Stocker Civ. If^arresLowe C. i v.30 b. Except the Prior 
and three others of his Couent, who obstinately stood in it, 
jind therefore were likewise .. tourned out of the Toune. 
x6io Healey St. A ug. Ciiie of Godxiu. xvii. (1620) 437 They 
stand in this also, that earthly bodies cannot be eternal. 
X682 ti.O. Soileau’s Lutrin iv.Arg., This Counter*ScufHe, 

I dare stand in’t. The Goddess Discord had a hand in't. 
1682 Bunyan Holy IVar (1905) 279 Both I=each] would 
stand in it that he told the truth. x7X2STEEixJ‘/<rtf/.No.534 
F I This cunning Hussey can lay Letters in my way.. and 
then stand in it she knows nothing of it. 

+ d. To dwell on, enlarge upon, discuss at large, 
insist on (a topic, a point in argument). Also lo 
'stand long in, Obs, 

a 1556 Chancklour in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) 1. 238, I will 
not standc in description of their buildinges. 1579 W. Wil* 
KiNSON Confut, Fam. Love 16 b. Is cch circumstance to be 
sifted and stode in ? x6o6 G. Woodcock e //«/. Ivsiine xii. 

52 When Qytus.. defended the fame of Phillip, and stoode 
in the praise of his Noble and worthy acts. x6i8 W. Law- 
son Hev> Orck. J5* Garden iii. (1623) 6, I haue stood some- 
what long in this point. 

i* e. To insist upon having. Obs. rare~^. 

' 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 105 And if he stand in [Fol. 4 
and mod, edit, on] Hostage for his safety, Bid him demaund 
what pledge will please him best, 

f £ 7 h stand in , . terms ; to be in a specified 
relation, on a certain fooling wzV// (a person). Also j 
(without Tvith), to be in a specified state or condi- i 
tion, Obs. 

1543* [see Term sb. 9 a]. x6oo Holland Livyxxii. 
xxu. 445 Whiles Spaine stood in these tearms [hoc statu 
rerum in Hispa3tia\. Ibid. xxxt. x. 779 He then addressed 
his letters unto ihe Senate, signifying m how bad termes the 
province stood [quo in tumuttu prouinda esset], 1633 B*’- 
Hall Hard'Texts Ps. li. 12 How can I, O Lord, be other 
then . .miserable, whiles I stand in these termes with thee? 

tgr* To stand in terms’, to dispute or contend 
with (a person). Obs, 


a X562 G. Cavendish JVclsej^iiBgj^) 178 Sir, I do not entend 
to stand in termes with yow in this matter, a 1568 Ascham 
Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 58 To contrarie, or to stand in termes with 
an old man, was more heinous, than in som place, to rebuke 
and scolde with bis owne father. 

h- Of things : f To reside or inhere in ; to be 
an attribute ol (t7^r.); to rest or depend upon (some- 
thing) as its ground of existence {arch.). 

<1x300 Cursor M, 22251 O rome Imparre dignite Xc 
mai na wai al perist be, For in kinges sal it stand Ai 
to*quils bai ar lastand. c x38oWvcuF/K/’r.(i88o)78 Whanne 
presthoa stod in holy prcsiisof lif & studtouse & kunnynge. 
1450-80 tr. Secreta Sectyt. xxvIL 20 It is well perilous whan 
the lyf of a man stondtth in the wHIe of 00 persone. 1538 
Starkey England 79 In them (the yxomanry) stondyth the 
chefe defence of Englond. 1549 Bk, Com. Prayer^ suaiins, 

0 God . . in knowledge of whonie standeth cure eternall life. 
*®39 Fuller Holy IVar 11. xL (1640) 98 Victory standeth as 
little in the number of souldiers, as verity in the plurality of 
voyccs. 1895 Denney Stud, Theol. tx. 223 faith stanoing 
not in the wisdom of man but in the power of God. 

i. To consist of, have as its essence. Obs. 
e X386 Chaucer Merck. T, 778 Somme clerkes holden that 
felicitee Slant in dellt. CX400 Rem. Rose 5581 Richesse 
stont in sufiisaance And no-thtng in habundaunce. CX460 
Fortescue Abs, ff Lim. Mon. vL (1885) 120 The kynges 
yercly expense stonden in cliarges ordinarie, and in charges 
extra ordinarie. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) i The 
selfc pilgrymage, which consysteth or standeth in vij dayes 
iourney. 1551 T. Wilson Logic (1580) 83 b, They fell to 
rcasonj-ng with argumentes, that.. stoode in pbine buf- 
fettes. x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8. (1619) 177 The 
consecration stood likewise m fowre things. 

73. Stand of — . 

fa. To consist of. (Cf. 72 i.) Obs. 

1390 Gower ConflJ, 84 Of bodies sevene in special With 
foure spiritz joynt withal Stant the.substanceof this matiere. 
2564-5 Form Prayers Genev. 4- S'eot. (1584) M 8 b. Which 
Church we call vmuersall, because it consisteth and standeth 
of all tongues and Nations. x6oo Holland LrVyxxxit. xvL 
818 There were two Armadacs set out of Asia, the one., 
consisting of foure and twentie saile of Qtiinqueremes : the 
other.. sto<Nl oftuentte covert ships with decks and hatches. 
2654 Z.CoKE Logick 147 An induction standing of particular 
propositions. 

t b. By substitution of of for on : To dwell or 
insist on (a point) ; = stand on 74 j. Obs, 

*599 Thynne Auimadv, (1875) 66 Whereof I wyll not 
stande at this tyme. 

74. Stand on — . 

fa. In fig. phraseswith literal wording: see 78a. 
1579 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) xx7 Stande thou on thy pan- 
tufilcs, and shee will vayle linnet. 1594 (sec Pantofle b). 

b. To base one’s arguments or argumentative 
position on, * take one’s stand on Cf, 78 c. 

x6t3 Shaks. Hetu Vll/^ v* i. 123 The good I stand on, is 
my Truth and Honestie. 1693 C^ncreve Old Back, Prol., 
So, standing only on his good Behaviour, He’s vep^ dvil, 
and entreats your Favour. 1864 Newman Apol. ii. (19041 
31/2 As to the Sacraments and Sacramental rites, I stood 
on the Prayer Book. 

C. Of an immaterial thing : To be grounded or 
based on. f Also, to be contingent on ; to consist 
in or arise from. Obs.^ Cf. 78 d, 
c888 jElfreo Boeih, xxxix. § s Nu xc ongite openllce 5®t 
sio so6e jesald stent on godra monna x^arnunga. e 1386 
Chaucer Pars, T, 107 Penitence., stant on [Harl, siondith 
in] .iij. thynges : Contrldoun of hcrle. Confession of Mouth, 
and Sattsfacdon. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas ix. xiii. (1555) 25 
All stant on chaunge. ^^1449 Pecock RfPr, i. H. xi If this 
treuthe, . were knowc hi sura other thing than bi Holi Scrip- 
ture,,, thilk,,trouth were not groundid in Holi Scripture. 
For%vbi he stood not oonli ther on. a 1529 Skelton P. 
Sparo'joe 366 Of fortune this the cbaunce Standeth on vary- 
aunce. 1662 Stillincfu Ori^.Saerx I. i. % 13 The rational 
evidence which our faith doth stand on as to these things. 

•fd. Of a material thing: = 78 e, Obs. 

1563 T. Gale Autidat, ii. 7 b, Cataplasmes, be njedidnes 
standing on herbes, fiowres, oUes (etc.). 

■f e, . To give oneself to, practise (some kind of 
action or behaviour). Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err, i. ii. 80 Or I shall breake that 
merrie sconce of yours That stands on tricks, when I am 
^mdispos’d. 1592 — Rom. 4 Jut. ii. iii. 93 O let us hence, 

1 stand on sudden hast. 1600 Ro\\t.akds Lett. Humours 

Blood xxxvii. 44 Come nimbly foorih, Why stand you on 
delay 7 x66t CM, St. Papers^ Iret. 406 Divers malefactors 
..stood on their keeping, robbingand spoiling bis Majesty’s 
good subjects. , : ^ ^ 

f. To stand on terms, fan condition : see 78 f. 

xS6t Norton & Sackv. Corboduc v. i. 95 While we treate 

and stand on termes of pracc. 1586 [sec Term sh, 8 b 6J. 
*593 Shaks. Rich. II, ir. Hi. soy Let me know ray Fault, On 
what Condition stands it, and wherein? 2599 — Hen. V, 

III. ri. 78 What termes the Enemy stood on. i6xx Cotcr., 
s. V, Bout, Se tenir stir le haut bout, to stand vpon his pan- 
tofles.or on high tearmc?, 1639 Fuller //F/ y'/kar nr. x. 
126 ^^iIcst Guy stood on these ticklish terras, King Richard 
made a seasonable motion. 1824 Scott .5*/. Ronan's xviii, 
We must stand, however, on more equal terras, ray lord. 

g. To be meticulously -careful or scrupulous 
about, raise difficulties about (nice points, cere- 
mony, etc.) ; *= 7® g* 

a XS93 Marlowe Edsv. II iv. ri. 1925 Stand not on titles, 
but obay th' arrest. 2593 Shaks, 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 261 And 
d<5e not stand on Quillets how to slay him. cx6i2 Chapman 
Iliadw. 355 Good -hlenclaus.. would not stand, on inuita- 
tion. But of himselfe cam& 1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrtn 
II. 70 And if to gmtifie thy Itch, (my Honey,) I stood n^ 
on th* nice points of Matrimony. 1753 Miss Collier 1 
Torment., Gen. Rules (x8ii) 189 People,' who love civil 
freedom, and stand not on forms and ceremora^. *o37 j 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, II. i. ii,That is the predsest c^culati^. | 
though one would not stand on a few hundreds. xBor i 
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Temfle Bar I, 500 Simple people, who never stood on 
ccremony with their friends. l68SMRS.C.PRAEDf(fur7arei. 
ff« II. xviL 289, I'm not going to stand on nice points of law. 

n. To assert, claim respect or credit for (one’s 
rights, qualities, dignity, etc.) ; t= y8 i. 

159 ® B- Jonson Ev. Man in Hum, i. i. Stand not so much 
on your gentility. x6i6 [GaiNSFoan] Rick CaiiTut 54 Hee 
..stands as tightly on his reputation, and hath his pedegree 
as perfect as any man. 1679 Lutteell BrieJ Rcl. (1857) I. 
17 it r. Langhom, who was lately executed on account of 
the plott, stood on his innocence to the last. jSro Scott 
Mon^t. xiii. If they should stand on their pedigree and 
gentle race. 1823 A Clarke Mem, IVesl^ font. 521 Her 
uncle Matthew, who stood high on bis honour, X883 Law 
l^^P ’^3 Chanc. Div. 711 The facts are not such that w’e can 
say they have precluded themselves from standing on their 
strict rights Sat.^Rev, 10 July 76/1 Possibly he may 
stand^on his dignity, being a self-respecting animra. 

1 1. To value, set store by (something external to 
oneselO ; — 78 j. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. ful.C. ii. u. 13, 1 neuer stood on Ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. 

t j. To dwell on, consider (a topic) ; to insist 
on (a point or argument) ; = 78 k. Obs. 

X340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 2684 On Jns part I wHle oa 
langer stand, Bot passe to another neghest ralowan^ *573 
Hesv Custom l iL B ij b, Standst thou with mee on schole 
poyntes, dost thou so in deede? ^2585 (R. Browne] Answ. 
CarUvrigkt 34 How corrupt doctrine this is. I neede not 
heere stand on it, 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, ix. 26 
In a word, and not to stand long on that which past be- 
tween them. IV/iole Duty Man xvt, 350 The great 

prevailing of this sin of uncharitablenesse has made me 
stand thus long on these considerations. 

k. To insist on, as essential or necessary, urge, 
press for, demand ; = 78 m. ? Obs. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV i. ii. 42 A Rascally-yea-forsooth- 
knaue, to beare a Gentleman in hand, and then stand \mon 
Security? x6t6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass in, itl 83 'Wnat 
is’t? a hundred pound? Eve, No, th’ Harpey, now, stands 
on a hundred pieces. x8i6 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) 

IV. 19 He proposes I shall have twelve months’ bills— 1 
have alvmj's got six. However, I would not stand on that. 
+L impers. (It) behoves, is incumbent on; = 78 q, 
1605 Shaks. Lear v. £. 69 For my state, Stands on me to 
defend, not to debate. X820 Wilbraham Chesk. Gloss., To 
Staml a person on, is to be incumbent on him. It stands 
every one on lo take care of himself. 

75. Stand over — To stand close by and 
watch or control (a person who is seated, lying 
down, or stationed on a lower level). 

C2330 Amis 4 Amil, 1072 The lazer Hth vp in a wain-,. 
And ouer him stode a naked swain, x;r37 Ccntl. Mag, VIL 
182/2 Sir Thomas Is represented,.. laid at Length on his 
Back, with the Figure of Time standing over him. 2851 
Ruskin King of Golden River iii. (1856) 32 Sobering them 
just enough to enable them to stand over Gluck, beating 
him very steadily for a quarter of an hour. 

76 . stand to — , (Also UfsSo, t till, f until.) 
fa. To submit oneself to, abide by (a trial, 

award) ; to obey, accede to, be bound by (another’s 
judgement, decision, opinion, etc.). (Cf. stastd ai 
68 a.) Obs. 

c X290 S. En^. Leg. 160/1882 To holi churche heo wolden 
stonde and to is lokinge al-so. a X300 Cursor M. 26249 To 
biscop dome hou agh to stand. Z338 R. Brunnb Ckroti. 
(*7*5) 55 perfor Godwyn & his fro London went away, He 
stode ATitiJIe no more, defaute be mad )at day. C2386 
Chaucer Parson's T. 4B3 To stonde gladly to the awanTof 
hise souereyns. 1457 Hardync Chron. In Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(1912) Oct. 747 Scones .. to Berwyke cam. .And bonde iha>Tn 
thar to stonde to bis decre. xS^ Lyly Campaspe l Hu 76 
In kinges causes I will not stande to scbollers arguments. 
x6x6 Champney Voe, Bps. 21 Such a Reformer is not bound 
to stand to the judgement of the Church. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. vi. 5 Will they not stand to the grand Verdict 
and Determination of the Universe? 1700 J. Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. B80 The King summon’d (them) to appear 
and stand to the Law. 

f b. To leave oneself dependent upon (another’s 
mercy, courtesy, etc.). See Courtesy 2 b. Obs. 

c X449 Pecock Repr, ni. v. 305 Forto stonde to deuocioun 
of the peple in jeulng and offring. 1584 B. R. tr. He^dotus 
21. X03 Tnat in case the parly, .woulde disclose himself^ 
and stande to his merc>’, he [the King) woulde. .yeeld him 
free pardon. 16x4 Rich Honestie of Age (1844) 13 He must 
stande tolhemercyoftweluemen ; a juiy'shall passe vppon 
him, 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. ix. 187 He was contented to 
stand to the peoples courtesie, what they would bestow 
upon him, 1697 Collier Ess. ii. (1703) 153 He that has 
the business of life at his own disposal, .news not stand to 
the curtesy of knavery and folly. • vjzz [see Courtesy 2 bj. 

c. To - apply oneself manfully to (a fight, con- 
test, etc.). Obs. exc. in to stand to it, to fight 
stoutly ; also, to toil without flagging at painful or 


rere labour. 

338 R. Brunne Chron . (1725)277 P® « 

stode tille no dede. lotd ., Bot Sir Patrik Graham 
ile to bataile stode. 1544 Betham Precepts IVar i. 
f]h. To comforte and cncowrage hys men,.tierwjrc 
fyght, and boldly to stande to iu XS 7 ? 

■rd. I. IS99) 48 Some limes he determined to 
ence of Kornev 163X Lithooiv Trav . vit . 3 =® 

re the Paine By drudging, pulling, hnyltnm 

In-eolrfand mine. 1889 &nan Dotnnd/traA Ciarkc 
144 The peasants stood to it like men. _ ...Jib 

d. Mil. Ws/and/o one's arms : to form op « ilh 
ns presented, t ^o stand Jo a guard-, to pot 
eself on -goard. To stand to ends guns, mtds 
ours-, to maintain ones posi^o, not to retire 
fore an attack; also/^. 

klo or tackling-. seeTiCKLE ji. 4 b, TaCKLlhG 3 . 



STAND. 
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STAND. 


a 154S, 1679 [see Tackling 3]. 1581 J. Bell Hdddoi^s 
Answ. Osar. 464 But y* Carmelites standing hard to theyr 
tackle, recovered the victory at the last. 1583 Stocker 
Civ. )Varres Lowe C, iv. 55 The reste stoode stoutly to 
their tackle, so that.. the trouble.. was suppressed, 1644 
Prynne & Walker Fiennes' FHal App. 26 Gentlemen, 
under paine of death stand to your Armes. 1709 Steele 
Tailcr No. 6 ? ii The Intendant had ordered some Com* 
panics of Marines,,, to stand to their Arms to protect hint 
from Violence. x8xs Scott Guy M. xlvi, But Mr. Sampson 
stood to his guns. 1844 Queen's Regnl, Army 364 In case 
of Alarm, the Guard is immediately to stand to their Arms. 
1890 Conan Boyle Finn of Girdlestoue xxxi. 244 Kate 
stood firmly to her colours. 1891 Longman's Mag. Oct. 
598 They stood to their guns till their powder \vas all gone. 
x8p3 Law Times XCIV. 599/1 Mr. Cayzer will have no- 
thing more to do with the Bill... But the other nine sup. 
porters of the Bill stand to their guns. 

e. To confront, present a bold front to (an 
enemy). (Cf. stand forth 93 a, stand up 103 p.) 
Now rare. 

1562 Mountcomery in Archxologia XLVII, 240 The 
worthie souldior, that shall stande to the face of thenimye 
and abyde the ihrealninge of the canon. 1608 Topsell 
Serpents azo The Salamander, .is an audacious and bold 
creature, standing to his aduers3ry,and not flying the sight 
of a man. i68t \V. Robertson /'Arartfijf.Gert. ii66/x, I fear 
he will not be able to stand to him: Meiuoj ut subsist . 
1844 Thackeray Barry Lyndon ii, I never yet knew the 
man who stood to Captain Quin. 

f f. To confront and take the consequences of 
(a chance, hazard, peril) ; to abide by (the issue 
or consequences of an event). Cf. sense 54. Obs. 

01300 [see Chance sb, 11]. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 6409 noict He seide he wolde assaye {Peiyt 
MS. wild stande to) l>e chaunce. CX400 Brtti 251 pat bai 
shulde noujt feijt oppon pe Scottes..and if patdede, f>at 
)jai shulde stande to \v.r. vnto) her owen peril. x4. . 26 Pol. 
Poems 8/47, I gloser wil stonde to xny chaunce. 1456 Sir 
G, Have Law of Arms (S.T. S.) 141 As men of were, thai 
mon stand to thair fortune. Ibid. 182 Lat him stand till his 
hap. 1570 [see Chance II, 12). x6xo J. More in 
clench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 87 Let all alone, and 
stand to all adventures. 17x2 Addison Sped. No, 286 p 6 
It is very dangerous for a Nation to stand to its Chance, or 
to^ have its publick Happiness or Misery depend on the 
Virtues or Vices of a single Person. 1725 Bradley's Fam, 
Did, s.v. Horse-racingT z Without such Trials we must 
stand to the Hazard, and be at no Certainty to meet with 
good ones [sc. horses]. 1785 R. Graves Engenius I. xvii. 
X17 The old lady. .said she would make the governess pro* 
duce her daughter, or stand to the consequences. 


t g. To endure, bear, put up with (harm, pain) ; 
to make good, bear the expense of (damage, 
loss) ; to defray, be answerable for (expenses); to 
accept liability for (a tribute or tax), Obs. (Cf. 

57, 58.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Milter's T, 644 But stonde he moste vn to 
hts owene harm, . 1540 Palsgr. Acolastns ir, iv. M iij b, He 
that putteth oone in truste, shall be fayne to stande to his 
owne harmes, if he be begyled. 1540 in sotk Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 409 N 0 person . . shall not detayne nor 
keape any tbinge of the comon rente for..debtes that the 
costume owith to any of them, but shall.. stand to the 
costome of their own goodes. 1555 Eden Decadesikxhl) 80 
The inhahitantes.. made humblesupplication to the Admiral! 
that they niyght stande to' theyr tribute. 1622 Mabbe tr. 
AlemoJi's Guzman d'Alf. n. 150, 1 shall be content to stand 
to any losse that you shall suffer thereby, a 1633 G, Her- 
niLKT Priest to Temple xxvi. Rem. (1652) ixi Sfany think 
they are at more liberty then they arc, as if they were 
Masters of their health, and so (= provided that] they will 
stand to the pain, all is well But to eat to ones hurt, com* 
prebends, besides the hurt, an act against reason. X700 
S. L. tr, Fryke's l^oy. E. Ind. 150 He was obliged to defray 
all the charges my Ratient had been at, and to stand to all 
damages- 17^ Bentkam Wks, (1843) ^9^ The author's 

having three-fourths of the net profits., (he standing as 
before to the expense). 1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Su7i III, 
50 If any of them decamp., the parish stands to the loss. 1809 
SIalkin Gil Bias m.x.? s Hosband-Iike lovers, who expect 
to engross all the pleasures of a bouse, because they stand 
to the expenses. 


h. To side with, help, back, support (a person) ; 
to maintain, uphold (a cause, interest, etc.) ; to 
remain faithful or loyal to. 

XS 97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF 11. i. 70 Good my Lord be good to 
mee. I beseech you stand to me. 1607 — Cor. jii. x. 208 
Or let vs stand to our Autboritie, Or let vs lose it. 1652 
Wadsworth tr. Sandoval’s Civ. IVars Spain 258 They de- 
sired, that Valladolid would assist and stand to them, as they 
had promissed. 1725 Be Foe Voy. round World (1640) 72 
The gunner was forced to fly with about twenty two men 
that stood to him, 1850 Taii’s Mag. XVII. 489/1 We stood 
to our fellow student right loyally. 1887 Mns. C. Pkaed 
Bond of Wedlock II. ix. 2x7 If he had the money he would 
always stand to a fellow. 

i. To adhere to, abide by, cany out (a promise, 
vow, bargain, compact, etc.). 

a 1547 Surrey j^neid 11. 203 Kepe faith with me, and stand 
to thy behest, iSS3 T. Wilson Rhet, 19 The one will make 
his felowe to stande to the bargain, though it be to his neigh- 
bors vndoyng. 1652 Gaule Magasirotn, 252 She, having 
already obtained her desire, refused to stand to her promise. 
1714 Budcell tr. Theophrastus vx. 23 He is always up to 
the Ears in Law,. .some of his Suits be is forced to stand 
to, and works himself out of others by Perjury. 1265 
Blackstone Comm. I. 243 No wise prince will ever refuse 
to stand to a lawful contract. 1775 Tender Father I. 202, 
1 am not one of those who make proposals which they never 
mean to stand to. . i860 Reade Cloister d* H. Ivi. (1896) 169 
When they have made a bad bargain drunk, they stand to 
it sober. i%2 Sat. Rev. 2 Jan. 8/2 He did nOt venture to 
stand to the promise he had given. 

j. (a) To adhere to (a statement, etc.); to persist 


in affirming or asserting, f Rarely with that and 
clause, iff) To stand io it\ to insist upon or. main- 
tain a statement or assertion ; often with that and 
clause (sometimes without that). 

(it) 1562 Child- Marriages 119 Whether the said Margaret 
wold stand to the wordes she had spoken bie the said 
Katherine. 1597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 24 Let vs. .to the 
deathe stand to, that Christ hathe the substans of <3od and 
the substans of man. a 1677 Barrow Pope's Snprem, (1687) 
249 They..stoodtothe canonicalness of the former decision. 
1688 Lett. cone. Pres. State Italy 184 He stood to his denial, 
and said, he knew nothing. 1737 [S. Berincton] G. de 
Lucca's Mem. (1738) To Rdr, 9 The Man stands to the 
Truth of it with a Steadfastness that is surprizing. 1893 
Strand Mag. VI. 176/t You will stand to the confession 
you have just made? 

(^) 1581 A. Hall Iliad iv. 71, I dare auouch, and stand 
to*t to your face. x6oo Shaks. A. V, L. u ii. 69 Now He 
stand to it, the Pancakes were naught. 1612 B’ield Woman 
a Weathercock w. i, Lay the child to him— Stand stiffly to 
it, 1^2 Patrick Answ. Touchstone 175 This, I will stand 
to it, is an Interpretation they cannot confute. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No, 171 ^ 8 He would stand to it, that it was full 
Four Miles. 1887 Jessopp ii. 36 They will stand to 

it that the present generation know nothing of the hard life 
their grandsires had experience of. 1889 Adel. Sergeant 
DeveriPs Diamond llLviii. 170 He stood to it at first that 
he knew nothing. 

t k. 7 h stand to Us duty, to perform its work 
or function without giving way. Obs. 

X726 Leoni AiberiPs Arckit. I. 536 The. .wedges also in 
..the Arch, being justly counterpoised, will surely stand to 
their duty. 

1 1 . Of desire, appetite, etc. : To be inclined to, 
hanker after. Obs. 

ci^co Sir Cteges 40Z Wattsooeuer thou wolt haue, I will 
the grauntc,..That thynehartstandythto. 1551 R. Robin- 
son tr. More's Utopia. 11, iv, ^1895) 141 Yf a mans minde 
stonde to anny other [occupation]. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. 22 b, Then let hym eate that wherlo his minde 
standeth best. i6ot Holland P//«vxxtii.vi. 11.164 When 
their stomackes stand to coles, cbalke, and such like stufie. 
1641 J. SiiUTE Sarah ^ Hagar (164^) i$o Their hearts stood 
most to this. 1694 G. Stanhope Epictetus* Morals Ep. 
Bed. A 2 b, Without these Qualifications.. a Man’s Palate 
can never stand to the following Reflections. 

im. To result or issue in, lead to, amount to. 
To stand to a person's pleasure : to be allowed or 
approved by him. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 86 Ful sore it slant to my grevance. 
a xsss Latimer in Foxc A. 4* M, (1563) 1309/2 Also I sayd 
y* certayne Scriptures standeth some thyng to the same, vn- 
lesse they bee y« more warely vnderstanded and taken, 
1558 Q. Kennedy in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 135 As may 
stand to the well! of the Congregatioun. i6zz Massinger 
& Dekker Firg. Mari, iv, it, So it stand To great Cesaraes 
Gouernors high pleasure. 

n. It stands to reason (formerly also f to good, 
great reason \ dial, to sense): it is reasonable, it 
may reasonably be inferred or expected, it is 
natural, evident or certain {that). (Cf. 79 e.) 

i6zo Alufed in Gutcb CoU. Cur. L 173 Which stands to 
reason, and agrees with nature. 1632 [see Reason sb.^ 12 b]. 
1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Saerse ii. 1. § i It stands to the 
greatest reason that such a revelation should be so pro- 
pounded. 1705 H. Blackwell Engl. Fencing-Master 34 
Schol, What you say stands to a great deal of Reason, and 
I will observe your Bireciions, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II, 154 when wc say a thing stands to reason, or is 
discordant from it, 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. § 24 It 
stands to reason that a young man’s work cannot be perfect. 
1859 [seeSENSE/i5, 28). 1863 Trollope Belton Est. xxvii. 
320 It stands to reason that in some things 1 must have had 
more experience than you. z^ot Contemp. Rev. Mar. 357 
It * stands to sense', as they say in thc North of England, 
that [etc.]. ■ • 

o. To be related to. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk^Selv. 54 Nor has bulk voideness or 
thickness but as it stands to body. 1856 Titan Mag, Bee. 
551/2 He stood to me as a father. 1869 Freeman Nos^n. 
Conq. (1876) III. xii. 178 It would be hard to find any wife 
among the princely houses who did not stand to him within 
the forbidden degrees. 1890 Longman's Mag. Oct. 657 The 
Wantsum.. stood to Kutupiaras the Solent stands to Ports- 
mouth. 

f p. To face, be built opposite to. Obs. 

1726 Lzoiii AiberiPs Archii. I. j6a Wc sbou’d also observe 
what Suns our House stands to. 

q. Of a mare : To admit or ‘ take * (the horse) ; 
to conceive after (horsing). ?Obs. 

1759 Brown Compi. Farmer 4 By which means they can 
sec whether the mare will stand to the horse or not. Ibld.y 
When the stallion is dismounted, they commonly throw a 
pail of cold water on the mare, which they think makes her 
stand better to her horsing. 

r. To stand io the hood (said of a hawk) : to 
submit to being hooded. 

1828 Sir j. S. Sebright 20 To accustom him to 
stand to the hood. 

77. Stand under — . 

f a. To be ranged under (a lord, his banner). 

CX450 Holland Howlat 133 Pape commandit..to 
wryte in all ]andis..Forall stalls of kirk that wnder Crist 
standis To semble to bis summondis. 1570 Homilies II. 
AgsU Rebellion vi. (1574) 609 Woulde they haue sworne 
fidelitle to the Bolphin of Fraunce,. .and haue stande vnder 
the Boipbins banner? 

b. To be exposed or subject or obnoxious to; 
to undergo, bear the burden or weight or incidence 
of ; (to be able) to sustain (a charge,' etc.). 

x6oi Shaks, yul. C. il i. 52 Shall Rome stand vnder one 
mans awe? 16x3^ Hen, Fill, ill. ii. 3 If you will now 
ATiite in your Complaints, And force them with a Constanc>» 


the C^dinall Cannot stand vnder them. Ibid. v. i. j., 
There’s none stands vnder more calumnious tongues i’htn 
1 myselfe, poore man, 1667 Milton P. L. vih, 45. pn” 
now My earthly by his Heav’nly overpowerd, Which it had 
long stood under, streind to the highth In that celestial 
Colloquie sublime,.. Bazl’d and spent, sunk down. i8oxin 
Cetiiury Did. s.v., I stand under heavy obligations, ^ 

c. Naut. To make sail with (a specified display 

of canvas). ^ ^ 

.^707 LoHrf, Gire, No. 4380/2 The Commadore made a 
Signal for the Line a-breast, standing under a pair of 
Topsails. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge i, I soon sawa large 
vessel, standing under easy sail, on the same tack. 

d. Mil. To stand under arms, to be ready for 
action (Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. 1876). 

6®* Stand until, unto — : see stand to 76. 
78 . Stand upon — . {Q,i. stand on *ief) 
a. In fig. phrases of which the wording is 
literal, f To stand upon one's paniojles, slippersxi^ 
give oneself airs, f To stand upon stepping-stones \ 
to make gradual and cautious advances. To stand 
upon thorns : see Thorn sb, 2. 

1540 Palsgr. Acotastusl. iii, Gj b, I see how thouslandest 
vpoiithornes. 1561 [see Thorn 2]. isiglcf.standon^ai 
XS91, 168s [see Pantofle bj a 1604 Hanmer C/ircn, Irel. 
(1809) 334 They would talke and bragge of service,. .stand 
upon tne paniofles of their reputation. x6o6 S. Gardiner 
Bk. Angling "fi The Bonatists in Africa stood vpon their 
slippers. ^ 1637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxxi. (1862) I, 205, 1 let 
that Christ will not prig with me nor stand upon stepplag 
stones : but cometh in at the broadsides without ceremonies. 

€ 0 * To stand upon the defensive, upon one's 
guards etc. : see sense lo. 

fb. To stand upon 7 to ground : of a horse, ?to 
rear, caper. Obs. 

1590 Peele Polvhymnia (Rtidg.) 572/1 The next came 
Ncdham in on lusty horse, That, angry with delay, at 
trumpet's sound Would snort, and stamp, and stand upon 
no ground. 1^94 Lylv Mother Bomhit iv. ii, It wasaslustle 
a nag as anie in Rochester, and one that would stand vpon 
no ground. 

o. To rely upon, depend on, trust to. Ohs. tv:. 
in the sense : To take one’s stand upon an argn* 
ment, argumentative position or the like. 

1390 Gower Conf, I, 151 He. .seith that he wol undertake 
Upon hire wordes forto stonde. 1565 Allen DfPvrgi 
vi. (x886) 79 Because we will not stand upon conjectures in 
so necessary a point. 1640 Wits Recreat, K 7, The Text 
which saith that man and wife are one, Was the chief argu« 
ment they stood upon. 1726 Swift Gulliver t. v, Ihe 
Emperor, standing upon the advahiage he bad got by the 
seizure of their fleet, obliged them lo deliver their credenhib* 
1854 poultry Chron. II, 206 * Faint heart ne’er won fail 
lady' is a good motto to stand upon. 

d. Of an immaterial thing (also impersonal)'. 
To be grounded or based upon, f Also, to be 
dependent or contingent upon, hinge upon; lo 
arise from, consist in. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 11 The cberche keye in avenlurcOf 
armes and of brygantoille Stod nothing thanne upon bataille. 
CZ449 Pecock Repr. i. ii, xi Northing is ground and funoa* 
ment of cny ireuthe or conclusioun,..saue it uponwbiw 
aloon al the gouemaunce, trouthe, or vertu slondim. 
0x460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. xii. (1885) 137 
reaume offEnglond, wheroffthe mygbt stondith most ^pon 
archers, c xsoo Lancelot 1089 It slantapone thiwill Forto 
omend thi puple/orto spill, Nllzu Def. PrieUnood 

Pref„ The dbhonoure and the derogation.. standeth vpon 

vnfaythfulnes, mistrust of Gods promise. 1577 Harrison 
England iii. ili. [ii. ix,] 99 b, in Holinshed, Tne (^mmon 
Law'e standeth vppon Sundrye Maximes or PrincypleSj^nQ 
yearesortearmes. c 1580 in Hist. Rev. (19*4) 

Theyr trade standes upon woade and the same cngiui'C 
comodities that sarvelh for the one, sarveih for the oin^L 
XS96 Shaks. Merck. F, iii. ii. 203 Your fortune stood 
the caskets there. z6oz Ham. 1. i. 119 (1604 Qo.) 
moist starre Vpon whose influence NepiunesEmpiersumo 
x6oS T. Morton Preamble io Incounter 40 Science sianaeiD 
vpon demonstrable principles. , /• K* 

'I*©. Of a material thing: To consist 
composed of ;■ also, to contain as an ingredient. 

1563 [cf. 74d]. ^ 160X Holland Pliny xxxi. vi. H* 
Those waters which stand upon brimstone, bee .j 

sinews. 1620 I. Jones Siont-Htng (1725) 4 The 
chose., such Groves for their divine Service, as stood oniy 


on Oaks. 1 

f. To Stand Upon terms : {a) to be on a specinea 

oting or in a specified situation or condition; (v) 
insist upon conditions ; also, to stand upon coir 
(ions\ {c) to take a high line, to hold onesovOi 
fuse to knuckle under. ^ 

597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. j. 165 Hath the Prince John a 
1 Commission.. To heare, and absolutely to determine u* 
lat Conditions wee shall stand vpon ? x6o8 -- Prr. iv.ip 
Besides the sore tearraes we stand vpon with the 
Ibe strong with vs for gluing ore. x6ix [see Term 8 bo^ 
5i-2 Pepys Diary 24 Jan., My uncle Thomas, who I new 
him do stand upon very high terms. 1673 Bryden Morr. 
'a-Mode iir. i. 32 Since we must live t(«cther, ana Mtu 
us stand upon our terms. 2716 [see Term so. o voy 
81 Be ¥0^ Mem. Cavalier { zS4o)26 They., hung backano 
od upon terms. , 

g. To be careful or scrupulous in legard lu 
irms, ceremonies, nice points of behaviour) ; 

attentive to or observant of ; to allow onesen 
be unduly influenced or impeded by. 

Jove rare cxc. in negative contexts. «... 

549 Chaloner Erasm. Praise Folly F Ij b, 

*r vppon narow poynctes of wysedomc. 1605 Shak>- 
Tcb. 111. iv. 119 Stand not ^^>on the order of your 
t go at once. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts Ep. Dec. - 
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■ STAND. 


Therefore I wil not stand vpon any mans obiecti’on.s.' e x66x 
in V erncy Ment. (1907) II, 219 These punctilllos are not to 
be stood uppon by younser brothers. x68i Flavel Meth, 
Grace viil. 177 You stand upon trifles with him, and yet call 
him your best and dearest friend. 17x4 Budcell tr. T/ieo- 
fhrashts xix. 57 He does not stand upon Decency in Con- 
versation. 1751 JoRTiN Serm. (1771) VII. xii. 250 There is 
no occasion to stand upon Complaisance and ceremony with 
writers who have done so much mischief. 1828 Litton 
Pelham Ixxvi, Lady Glanville was a woman of the good 
old school, and stood somewhat upon forms and ceremonies. 
1B89 * M. Gray ' Reproach cf Annesley 1. 11. L 145 You stand 
upon a fanciful punctilio. x88g F. Barrett Under Stranse 
Mask 2Z. X . 2 We were real mends, and oniy stood upon 
ceremony in our business relations. 

th. To hesitate at (expense), be sparing of 
(money). Oh. 

x6s3 H. Cocan Scarlet Go-smt 162 ^Vhcn he was young, he 
delighted in taking all the pleasure that possibly he could, 
never standing upon mony. x6s5 M.^CasaudonJ^wMkx. iv. 
(1656) 242 There was a wTiy of painting. ,verj' frequent 
among ancient Romans, who stood not upon any cost, 
either for pomp or pleasure. 

i. To pride or value oneself upon ; to Jirge, 
assert, make the most of, claim respect or con- 
sideration for, insist on the recognition of (one's 
qualities, rank, rights, possessions, dignity, etc.). 

XS®8 Shaks. iii. 124 This Minion stood vpon 

her chastity. 'i^'^WA.-cvHexaplaExod.yix The Pharisie 
that stood vpon his workes. a 1625 Fletcher Witwithout 
Money 11. ii, 'Ihls widow is the strangest thing, the state- 
liest, And stands so much upon her excellencies ! 1683 
Kennett Erasm. on Folly 69 The Venetians stand upon 
their birth and Pedigree. 2840 Thackeray Skabhy-genteel 
Storpf i, She stood upon her rank. 2874 Blackie Self-Cult. 
75 There are few things in socialUfe more contemptible than 
a nch man who stands upon his riches. 2885 J, Pay.n Luck 
of Darrells III. xxxi. 8 Langton ^TJuld stand, and very 
properly, upon his legal rights. 1898 * Merriman ' Rbdetfs 
Corner \\. 60 Men who stand much upon their dignity have 
not, as a rule, much else to stand upon. 

t j. To attach importance to, treat as important, 
give prominence or weight to ; to value, set store 
by. Obs. 

2598 R. Bernard tr. PereneCiAndna iii. ii, The matter I 
stand most vpon, is the promise which my sonne htmselfe 
made vnto me. 2607 Shaks. Cor, iv. vL 96 You, that stood 
so much Vpon the ^’oyce of occupation, and The breath of 
Garlicke-caters. ^ 2629 Burton Babel no Bethel 100 Shee 
stands not vpon imvardholines^but is alJ for outward glory. 
’*652 Life Father Sarpi {2676) 25 The Dignities among 
ReUgious Men, being considered cither by their profit, or | 
their splendour, are not things to be stood upon. x6$o tr. 
Antyraldxts' Treat, eonc, Relig. in. viii. 471 \Ve stand not 
greatly upon it, by which of these names they are termed. 
X702 SsviFT Poems, Mrs, Harris's Petit. 42 'l*is not that I 
value the Money.. But the thing I stand upon, is the Credit 
of the House. 2830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1. 305 
Fr^ men do not stand upon family difTerences, when the 
object is to oppose a common despotism. 

t k. To dwell \vith emphasis or at length upon 
(a topic, argument, etc.) ; to treat with insistence, 
urge ; to discourse or dilate upon. Ohs, 
iSfiS Allen Def, Purg, Pref. (1886) 27 But I cannot now 
stand upon these points. 2605 Bacon Adv, Learn, r. i. § 3 
As for the third point, it deserueth to be a little stood vpon, 
and not to be lightly passed ouer. i6«^ Dod & Cleaver 
Expos. Prov. xi-xil 265 We purpose.. to stand more largely 
upon it in the fifteenth chapter, ^2638 Junius /’am/. 

39 Seing then that this is a main point of Art, wee have also 
stood a little longer upon it. a 27x5 Burnet Oum 7 'itne nr. 
(1724) I. 4C7 But he stood much upon this ; that having once 
engaged with France in the ^var, he could not with honour 
turn against France, till it was at an end. 2732 Berkeley 
Minute Philos. I. 66, I observe, said he, that you stand 
much upon the dignity of Human Nature. 

To stand ttpon it : to insist, maintain per- 
sistently {tJiat\ Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Comtable (Arb.) 40 A Constable 
is a Vice-roy in the street and no man stands more vpon’t 
that he is the IGngs Officer, a 27x5 Burnet Oum That 
(1807) I. 320 The Presbyterians.. stood upon it, that a law 
which excluded all that did not kneel from the sacrament 
was unlawful. Ibid. 362 Yet he always stood upon it, that 
he had the king's order by word of mouth for what he had 
done. 

f m. To insist upon, treat or regard as necessary 
or indispensable, press for, demand. To stand 
iipofi it to have : to insist on having. Obs. 

1S34 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 29 Had he stood vpon his 
Justification at the Court. 1653 Austen /rr/rV Treesu (2657) 

67 Concerning Order in setting Trees, though it be not essen- 
tialL.yet if men stand upon it, they may measure out [etc]. 
1675 Brooks Gold. Key W^. 1867 V. 351 God the Father, 
in order to man’s redemption and salvation, stands stiffly 
and peremptorily upon complete satisfaction, 2706 Mrs, 
Centlivre Basset-Table ii. 18, I must say that of you 
"Women of Quality, if there is but Money enough, you 
stand not upon Birth or Reputation, in either Sex. 272* 

J. James Gardening 17 Many stand upon it to have Palaces, 
f n. Of the heart or inclination : To be bent or 
set on (some activity). (Cf. sla7id to 76 1.) Obs, 

2390 Gower Conf. I. 244 Tho Whos herte stod upon 
knyhthode. 

T o. To he subjected to, submit to (amendment). 
2390 Gower Conf. I. 6 This bok, upon amendement To 
stonde at his commandemenl, ,.l sende unto myn oghne 
lord. Ibid, 179 If that it be thi wdlle To stonde upon 
amendement. 

■f p. impers. = It is a question of, it concerns, 
affects, involves. the matter stands upon, 

2390 Gower Conf HI. 220 Knihthode mot ben take on 
hoDoe, ^^Tla^ that it stant upon the nedc a 1553 Udau. 
Royster D. in. iii. los But now the matter standelh vpon 


your manage, Ye must now tnke\'nto you a lustie courage. 
2590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 63 Consider how it stands vpon 
my credit. 2616 B. Josson Devil an Ass hi. iii. 60 It 
stands vpon his being inucsted In a new office, a 1625 
I Fletcher Hoble Gent. v. i. It stands upon my utter over, 
throw. 2630 J. Rogers in Winthrofs Hist, New Eng. 
(1853) I. 56 In which 1 pray God move your heart to be 
very careful, for it stands upon their lives. 

i* impels, (It) concerns, behoves, is incumbent 
upon, is the duty of, is to the interest of, is urgent 
or necessary for (a person) ; occas. also with obj. 
a thing (one’s credit, etc.) Const io (do some- 
thing). Usually in the form it stands (one) upon 
=5 one ought, one must needs. Obs, exc. dial, 

^ 2538 ElyotD/c/. Addit., /^r/a/,itstandeth vppon the or 
it lyeth in the. 2602 Warner W/A Aw^.xii.lxxiv, (1612) 306 
For much it stood vpon Their Credits to be cautilous. 2622 
3ni Rep, Hist, MSS, Comm. 58/2 It stands upon my reputa- 
tion, being Governor of James.town, to keep a daily table for 
gentlernen of fashion about me. 26«J. Harvard ir.Biondis 
Banish'd 163, Iknowit standsupon us to wend us hence 

assoneas we conveniently can. 2720-x Lett, Mist's Jmtl. 
(272a) 1. 260 It stands upon us to take offso heinous a Charge. 
2749 Berkeley IVord to /KrV^Wks. III. 449 it stands upon 
you to act with vigour in this cause. 

*549 Cmaloner Erasm. Praise Folly R j b. My faire 
broode of doctours do enterprise to nippe of here and there 
foure or fiue woordcs of the whole., (if it stande iheim vpon). 
*557 Tusser too Points Hush, xclii, Such season may hap, 
it shall stande the vpon : to till it agatne, or the somcr be 
gone. 2577 Holinshed Chron. II. 306/1 Now perccyuing 
that it stoode them vppon, either to vanquish or to fall into 
I vtter mine. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (2621) 2142 It now 
i stood the great Turke upon to send another great armie to 
I the aid of Mahomet. 2637 Sanderson Serm. (j6Si) II. 91 
He that would live a contented life.. it stnndeth him upon 
to be frugal. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xix. § 10 Does it 
not then stand them upon, to examine on ivhat grounds they 
presume it to be a Revelation from God. 2887 S. Cheshire 
Gloss., Stand on^ Stand upon, to be incumbent on. ‘lt*ll 
stond 'em upon to be moor careful another time.’ The 
accusative 01 the person is aUva>'S placed between the verb 
and the preposition. 

79. Stand witli — . 

*f*a. To strive wth, withstand (an adversary). 
Later, to contend with in argument, dispute with 
(also \vith that and clause) ; to haggle, make terms 
1 wth (Jor something). Obs, 

^825 Fesp. Psalter xcaii. 16 Hwelc stonde^ mid mec \ri3 
wircencfum unrehtf cx2os Lay. 23127 JiY he kin^ me stont 
wiS. C2320 Castle of Love 701 Neuer schal fo him stonde 
wih. *579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 473, 1 might stande with 
him, that this is no interpretation. 2580 G. Harvey in 
Three Proper Lett. 50 But I wil not stand greatly with you 
in your owne ^matters. 2626 Marlowe's Faustus (Brooke) 
2x8 Well, I will not stand wth ibce, giue me^ the money. 
2680 Dryden Span. Fryar i. i, However, I wll not stand 
with you for a Sample. {Liftsvp her Feil.) 2692^ R. Meeks 
Diaty 3 Apr. (1874) 38, 1 do not usurfly stand with any for 
their wages. 2704 Norris Ideal IForld n. iii. 223 ^Vhoeve^ 
grants these two propositions. .cannot stand with me about 
the consequence of our argument. 

tb. To range oneself with (another), contend 
side by side v/ith; to side with, make common 
cause with. Obs. 

23.. Cursor M. 15499 (Golt.) Elleuen cr we jrit to stand 
wid he \Cott. to witstand wit jie}, all redi bun, 24 . . eb Pol. 
Poems xii. 8 Stonde -wih he kyng, mayntene croun. 
14x2-20 Lydg, Troy Bk. iv. 2691 To be willy, horuj his 
chiualrie, With hem to stonde as he baj? do to-forn. 2596 
Dalryjiple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. 3x0 Because stoutlie 
thay had stande with him in his defence against bis ennimies. 
x6oi Shaks. Jul. C. ii. i. 142, I think he will stand ve^ 
strong with vs, 1605 — Mach. ill. iii. 4 But who did bid 
thee ioyne %vith vs?. .Then stand with vs. 1654 Bramhall 
fust Find. iv. 82 They. .disavowed the^ Popes incroach- 
meats and offered the King to stand with him in these and all 
other cases touching his Crown. 

f c. To stay with, be busied or converse with (a 
person), Obs. 

1606 G, Woodcocke Hist. Ivstiiie xui. 232 He would 
stand still as though he had stood with him \cu7n illo Icqiti, 
cum illo consisiere]. 1631 Dekker Match tnee l 3 A Barber 
stood with her on Saturday sight very late, .and as I thinke, 
came to trimme her. 

d. JVaut, To sail in the some direction as 
(another ship). (Cf. 36 .) ? Obs. 

C1S9S Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Foy, IF. Ind. (Hakh 
Soc.) xo Wee might perccave a small saile to stande w'ith us, 
and standinge in for the tiands as wee did. 1628 Dicby 
Voy. Mediterr. (Camden) 21 Wee desco’ed a saylc standing 
with vs. 

e. To be consistent or consonant with, agree or 
accord with. Obs. exc. arch. 

To stand with {good)reason-. cf. s/oarf/a (ySn) and Rea- 
son ^ 3.* 12 b. 

c 2380 WycLiF JVks. (1880) 385 pe wbiche stondip not wip 
he plente of cristb perfeccion in prestis. CX449 Pecock 
Repr. iiL iv. 304 It folewith that it stondilh weel with the 
proces of Foul in this present processe, that bischopb haue 
endew'ingof vnraouablepossessiouns. *5*3 More.^xc^. ///, 
^Vks. 49/1 If it might sund with your pleasure to be in 
such place as might stande with their honour.^ *5*5 Star 
Chainber Cases (Selden Soc.) II. 94 Whether their bying and 
selling.. doo stonde wth the Comon Wcale, or noo. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 337 (Mahomet II] kept no 
league, promise, or aith, longer than stood with his profit 
or pleasure. 2650 Fuller Pisgak i. iii. 8 Because it stands 
not with the State of a Prince lo be Ms own purse-beartr. 
a 2656 Hales Cold. Rem. iil (1673) s? It vriM seem a 
that I shall speak unto yon, yet wull it stand wth v^' 
reason. 1710 O. Sansom Ace. Life 39, 1 d«ircd him, it it 
stood with his Freedom, lo have a Meeting there ttot 
Evening, 2772 funins Lett. Jxriii, How an e^’aslve, in- 
direct reply will stand wth j'our reputation , is worth your 


consideration. 2825 Scott Talism. xxvli, Would it starid 
with your pleasure that I prick forward ? 

1 1 . To co-exist with, go along with. Obs. 

239^ in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1907) XXII. 296 He and his 
noble 3ifti5 maj' not stonde with dedly synne in no manere 
persone. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 30b, All these 
may stande with deedly s>'nne. 1572 J. Jones Bathes ii. xi 
Bycause great rarefaction standeth with great heate. 

g. Of printing-type ; To range with. 

2770 LucKOMBB//ii/. Printing 022'Shc Letterof it would 
Stand with another Fount of the same Body. 

VIL With adverbs. 

Stand aback : see 88. 

80. Stand about. 

a. Of a number of persons : To stand here and 
there, in casual positions or groups. Of an indi- 
vidual : To remain standing in a place without a 
fixed position or definite object. 

2390 Gower Corf. Ill, 337 And there in open Audience 
Of hem that stoden thanne aboute, He tolde hem [etc.]. 
*847 Bronte fane Eyre xix. They stood about here and 
there in groups, their plates and glasses in their hands. 2872 
Punch 20 Mar. 236 Wet trousers are unpleasant to stand 
about to. 1883 Mbs. F. Mann Parish of Hilbyxxv. 329 
I've been standing about all day. 

f b. To go about, endeavour io (do something). 
Cf. About A io. Obs, 

2549 Latimer .sfth Sertn. bef, Ed-w, VI (Arb.) 126 When 
w-e.. acknowledge ourfaultes,aRd standnot about to defend 
them. 

•f* 81. Stand again. To offer resistance or op- 
position. (Cf. lo.) Obs. 

a 2122 (7. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1010 pa stod Granta- 
brj'cgscir facstlice on;5ean. ^2205 Lay. 2^74 pa Bruttes 
auoten uaste a^^in stoden. ^2250 Gen. k,Ex. 3543 Aaron 
and vr stoden a-gen. And hoden hem swf.’cShovUes lecen. 
a *250 Owl 4- Night. 2788, & if pe pinkk j>at ic mis-rempe, 
pu stond ayejTi and do me crempe. a 1200 Cursor M. x8^ 
Forces j'ow wit might and main Stalwortbli to stand a-gain, 

82. stand along, Naut. (See sense 36 .) To 
sail in a given direction. Hence gat., to proceed 
on a journey. 

2653 Fight Legom-Road 18 Supposing (Znptain Badily to 
have stood along to the relief of our Squadron. 27x0 S. 
SmvALL Diary 27 Mar. (1879) II. 276 The Sun breaking out, 

I stood along about 10 m. 27x4 Ibid. 12 .Apr. 43S It began 
to Rain, [so] that I would have had the Horses set up again. 
But Mx. Thaxlex and Mx.Denison were for standing afong. 

83. Stand aloof. To stand away at, or with- 
draw to, some distance {.front), keep away ( from). 
Also fig. 

2596 Shaks. Merck, V. hi. il. 42 Nerryssa and the rest, 
stand all aloofe. 2^2, 26x2, etc. (see Aloof 3]. 2605 

Shaks. Lear i. i. 242 Loue’s not loue When it is mingled 
wth regards, that stands Aloofe from iblntire point. 270.1 
Swift T. 'Tub i. 45 Our nearest Friends begin to stand 
aloof.as if they were half ashamed to own Us. 2882 Gardi- 
ner « Muluncbr Study Eng. Hist. I. v. 95 He himself 
stood aloof from such doctrines. 2893 Liddon Life Pusey 
1. xL 262 He stood somewhat aloof from the Movement in 
his later years. 

84. Stand apart. To stand separate or at a 
distance {from another or others). Also 

*538 Elyot Diet., Dxstito, to stande aparte, or be dj’stant 
one from an other. 1560 Daus tr. Sieidane's Comm. 363 b, 
They were commaunded to stand apart. 2590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. v. i. 364 Stay, stand apart, I know not which is which. 
2840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 345/x The plants (should be) thinned 
out 1^ the hoe, so as to stand a foot or 25 inches apart. 
x886Sheldon tr. Flaubert ' s SalammbSZ One of these slaves 
remained standing apart from the others. 1906 Petrie 
Relig. Anc. Egypt viii, 58 Besides the classes of gods already 
described there are others who stand apart in their charac- 
ter, as embodying abstract ideas. 

85. Stand aside. To d^a^Y back or retire and 
stand apart from the general company or from 
what is going on. (See sense 7 .) 

C24DO, 1596 [see Aside adv. 9]. 2535 Coverdale Acts iv. 

15 Then commaunded tliey them to stonde asyde out of y* 
CouncelU 2703 Cibber She •wou'd etc. iv, 50 Stand aside, 
till I call for you. 2839 Dickens Ntch. Nick, liv, Stand 
aside, every one of you. 


t80. Stand astmt. See A-STRUT. 

2540 Palsgr. Acolastus i. iv, G iij b, See howe my gyrdell 
swelleth .i, standeth a styrte. Ibid. iv. iv. Tiv, Seest thou 
not my purses or bagges howe they be sivollen or stande 
a stroute with moche golde ? 

■ 87. Stand away. 

a. To withdraw to some distance. (See sense 7 .) 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. viii. 14 Stand away Captainc 

Goiver. i6oi — Airs fVeUv.iujq Fob, prethce stand away. 

b. P/aut, To sail or steer away (from some 
coast, quarter, enemy, etc.) (See sense 36 .) 

1633 T. James Voy. 18 The winde larged, and wee stowed 
away S.S.W. x68o Lend. Gas. No. i5S*/4 They no sooner 
discovered the Guernsey to be a hlan of ar, but e> 
Tacked and stood away with all the Sail they eonld m • 
1725 De Foe Vc^'. round JVorid {jZ4o} 9 _o.e 

stand away from the Canaries to the coast 
J. Coulter Adv. in Pacife xi. 140 In ^f^^^Xea^L 
left this anchorage, and stood away towards 
88. Stand back. K\%o stand aback. 

To withdraw and take up a position farther awa} 
from the front. (See sense 7.) Also^/^. 
<rx4<x.^/iW Po^^s/r.l'cmon MS. 

! stand abackc ! 


passe. 
Counsel 227 


fsM Aback adv. 1684 Bunyan Seasonable 
JJhc sa!th..to all that arc fornard to rtvenge 



STAND, 
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STAND, 


themselves; Give place, stand back, let me come, 

Max Beerrokm Vei Again 23 ‘Stand back, please*. The 
train was about to start, and I waved farewell to my friend. 

89 . Stand beMnd. In literal senses (e.g, of one 
who waits at table). Used by Wyclif as an equi- • 
valent for ‘ apostatize 

1380 WvcLiF SeL ly^s. III, 431 And 5if apostasic is stond- 
yng bihynde, hou myche stondi^ bihynde ilche siche jjat 
shal be dampned ? I6ui, 438 For hei stonden bihynde, and 
fy3ten not wj^ \>q fend. 14.. 26 Poh Poems 78/171 When 
mede haj? leue to stande byhjmde, panne trewe loue his 
erande may spede. 1859 Tennyson Enid 392 Enid . . spread 
the board, And stood behind, and waited on the three. 

80 . Stand beside- To stand by a person’s 
side, as a looker-on, helper, etc. 

14.. 26 PoU Poems yyvCu^x Suchetowches..Wolde..5eue 
o^erc cause, \>at stonde bysyde, To wene it were a bargayn 
of synne. CZ530 Skelton Magny/i 1467, 1 can do nothynge 
but he stonde besyde. 

91 . Stand by. 

a. To stand near at hand ; to be present. Now 
chiefly, to be present as an unconcerned spectator, 
without interfering or protesting. 

c 137s Sc, Leg, Saints xi, (Simon & Jude) 84 His fygur. . 

In bat clath mycht be sene clcrly, as he has standyne hym- 
selfe by. CZ500 Star Chamber Cases (Sclden Soc.) 1. 105 
Without that oone of the seid Erics seruantes shuld stand 
by and here what shuld be said. 1551 Koqinson tr. More's 
Utopia I. (1895) 73 Ther chaunsed to stond by a certein 
iesting paradie. ,1594 Shaks. Rich, ///, lit. lii. 16 Now 
Margarets Curse is falne vpon our Heads, . . For standing by, 
when Richard stab*d her Sonne. 1659 [H. Nevile) Game 
PickquetCt^ I shall disturb you in the game if I stand by. 1678 
Bunyak Pilgr. I. (1900)89 The Jury (who all this while stood 
by,tohearand observe). *726Swirr<7«///»crt,vi,Aprofcssor, 
who always standeth by on those occasions. 1831 Scott C/. 
Robt, xviii, The most despicable of animals stands not by 
tamely and sees another assail bis mate. z8dz Temple Bar 
II. 2x4 It did Philip good to stand by, and watch her ani- 
mated face. 1876 AIrs. Oliphant Curate in Charge xvi, 
Must we stand by and see all manner of wrong done and. . 
think we. .cannot help it? 

b. =s stand aside 85. Alsoy^., to refrain from 
action. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc, 5 Stand by a trice, but looke 
you depart not the court. 2505 Shaks.^ John iv. iiL 94 
Stand or I shall gaul you Faulconbridge. 1647 Ward 
Simple. Cobter (1843) 5 He. .takes his Scepter out of his 
.hand, and bids him stand by. 1764 Foote Patron iii. Wks. 
X799 I. 357 Rascals, stand by I I must, I will see him- 1836 
Mrs. Sherwood Henry Milner He was interrupted 
by the sound of horses* hoofs . . followed by a shout of ‘ stand 
by, stand by there I * *896 Law Times C. 357/x To con- 
sider whether the benefiaary had stood by too long before 
he sought redress. 

f c. To be excluded from. Obs, rare^^, 

1603 in Buecleueh MSS, (Hist MSS. Comm.) 1. 48 He had 
been before, and stood then by from being Jurate for his 
misbehaviour. 

cL Of a thing : To be laid aside ; Jtg^ * to be put 
aside with disregard ’ (J.). 

1667 Deca^Chr, Piety ve. 51 We make all our addresses 
to the promises, hug and caress them, and in the interim let 
the commands stand by neglected. 1683 Moxon Mech, 
Exert,, PrintingxxVu f 7 The Wrought off Form is Stript 
. .and stands by to Destnbute. 1893 Sheich x^ Feb. 179/2 
And now everything stands by for the discussion of Home 
Rule. 

e. NatiL To hold oneself in readiness, be pre- 
pared (Jor something, to do something). Often in 
imperative « be ready \ Also gen. 

X669 Sturmy Mariners Mag, i. iL 17 Come, stand by, 
take in our Top-sails, 1697 Dajipier yoy. I. 17 He that 
stood by to clear it away, stopt the Line. X759 Awi, Reg,, 
Ckron, 62/1, 1 called to my people to stand by and do their 
duty. 183X ExaminerijZ/^ Open the safety-valve, or stand 
by for the explosion, x^o R. H. Dana Be/.Mastxxv-, The 
starboard watch.. left the ship to us for a couple of hours, 
yet with orders to stand by for a call- 1890 Chamb. yrnl, 

7 June 356/2 Bring the boat close under, roy lads, . .and stand 
by to receive the lady. 

92 . Stand down. 

a. Of a witness : To step down and leave the 
box after giving evidence. (Cf- sense 7.) 

x68t Trials, CoUedge 74 Mr. Ser, yeJL You say well, 
stand down, Examiner qyi/'z Bench; Stand down. 
—Defendant: No, I shan’t stand down, for you. 2837 
Dickens Piekw. xxxiii, I will not trouble the court by ask- 
ing him any more questions. Stand down, Sir. 

b. Sport. To withdraw from a game, match, or 
race ; to give up one’s place in a team, crew, or 
‘ side’. 

1890 Field 31 Maj’ 790/2 Charlton also stood down, and 
the vacant places were given to.. Barrett and Trumble. 
Ibid, X5 Nov. 744/x On the University side, Shiels stood 
down in favour of G- S. Thom. X91Z Throne 7 Aug. 234/2 
The first news was that Wootton had to stand down for the 
'whole of August. 

c. Naut. To sail with the wind or tide. (Cf. 
sense 36.) 

X834 M. Scott Cruise Midge i, May I therefore request the 
favour of your standing down to her. 1885 Times (weekly 
cd.) 2 Oct. X4/4 Fishingboats..standmg down with the ebb 
in midstream. 

93 . Stand forth. 

a. To step forward (in order to do something, 
make a speech, face a company, etc.) ; to come 
boldly or resolutely to the front or centre. (Cf. 
sense 7.) t To stand forth to, to confront. 

a X300 Cursor M. X0231 Joachim son forth can stand, And 
mad him bun wit his on^rand. 13^ ^ I 

Now Simonye and Siuyle stondeO forp hope, c *4*5 • Eydc. [ 


Assembly 0/ Gods He stoode forthe boldly with gr>’m 
counlenaunce. 15*6 Timdale Luke vi. 8 Ryse vp and stonde 
forthe in the myddes. x6x$ B. Jonson Sta^e o/N, iv. iv, 
Now he treats of you, stand forth to him, faire. 1780 
Mirror No. 68 In such a cause every man would stand 
forth. 187a C. E, Maurice Stephen Langian u 28 The 
prophet who had stood forth to denounce the aivful corrup- 
tion. 1879 Morley Burke iv. 76 It needs valour and 
integrity to stand forth against a wrong to which our best 
friends are.. committed. 

•[•b. To persist in (a course of action). Obs, 

c *400 Rom. Rose 3547 To stonde forth in such duresse. 

c. To make a conspicuous appearance, be pro- 
minent. 

rKZ764 Lloyd Dial, Author ff Friend 17 Yes— it (his 
book] stands forth to public view. 1856 iv. Brit, Rev. 
XXVI. 138 Sober, industrious, intellectual, .be stands forth 
as one of the model workmen of Europe. XB62 Temple Bar 
VI. 356 No buildings arc allowed to touch it, and thus it 
stands forth in its native gigantesque proportions. 

94 . Stand forward. « stand forth 93 a. 

x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Floral T,, Prussian Vase, I 
^applaud him, for standing forward in defence of his friend. 
x8*o Milner Suppt. Mem. Eng, Cath. 3x3 Summoning all 
those who had signed the Protestation to stand forward in 
defence of its errors. 

95. Stand in. 

^‘a. To strive, continue insistently to (do some- 
thing), (Cf. L. instare and 98 a.) Obs, 

01*00 Orshm 2149 Iwhillc an Crisstene mann..Birrb 
stanndenn inn affteir hiss mihht To foll^benn hire bisne. 
/bid, 2617 pe deofel), patt sefre & asfre stanndehp inn To 
scrennkenn ure sawicss. 

+ b. To impend, be imminent. (Rendering L, 
instare. Cf, g8 b.) Obs. 

<2x390 Wyclif' s Bible, Jerem. Prol. 343 Bifor that the 
tyme of destrucaoun shulde stonden in [antequam depopu* 
lationis tempus instaret\, 

f c. To join issue with (others in a dispute) ; 
to take part in (a controversy). Obs. 

0x540 R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 He 
never shranke from the facte but stowtlie stode in with 
them in disputation. 15^ Ridley Treat, agst. Transubst. 
E viij b, Ihc controuersie.,(whcnnanye meane learned man 
either olde or newe doth stand in). (1865 Hotten's Slang 
Diet., Stand in, ..to take a side in a dispute.] 

d. ‘ To make one of a party in a bet or other 
speculation* (.S 7 <^///Z)/V/.i 865). Usually const. 

To go shares with, join, be a partner with ; in wider 
sense, to have a friendly or profitable understanding 
with, be in league with, be on good terms with. 
Also, to share chances with others for (a speculative 
event). 

*857 A. Mayhew Paved with Gold 111. xx, The policeman 
who ’stood in * for this robbery saw tbe rogues depart with 
their plunder. x86o Whyte Melville Mkt, Harb. xv, 
The valet., who. .made a point of ‘standing in ‘ with all tbe 
upper servants, treated the stud-groom with considerable 
deference. 1865 Lever Luttretl xxxvi. 26* If I was quite 
sure that I ‘stood in ' for tbe double event..! almost think 
I'd do it. *898 ’QtSkUT Orange Girl n, xil, The Job was 
easy and should be done, but be should expect to stand in. 
1898 Edin. Rev. Jan. x6o The policy of standing-in with 
both parties was the ruling idea of bis political career. 

e. Naut. To direct one’s course towards the 
shore, • (See sense 36.) 

c IS9S Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley. Voy. If'. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 
10 Wee might perccavc a small sailc.-standinge in for the 
ilandsas weedid. x67o-xNarborouch Fiy'. i. (1694) 281 We 
stood in for the Land. 1853 KAXizGrinnett Exp. xix. (2856) 
X4X Wishing to fill up with water. ,we stood close in, iB^z 
Chamb. Jml, 27 Feb. 135/2 The captain,.. noticing some- 
thing strange, stood in to discover its meaning. 

96* Stand off. 

a# To remain at or retire to a distance ; to draw 
back, go farther away. . Chiefly in commands. 

1632 B. Jonson New Dm iv. iii. Fra. She is some 
Giantess I lie stand off. For fcare she swallow me. *7x7 
Pope Iliad x. 93 Stand off, approach not, but thy Purpose 
tell. 2828 Ann. Reg, 26/2 Our party said, * Stand off, or we 
will shoot you 2890 Graphic^xxmrazx No. 24/2 The rider 
. . told him with a curse to stand off. 

f b. Of a thing ; To remain apart or separate 
or at a distance (from some object). Also fg., 
to be separated in quality, differ. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Alts Well ii. iii. 127 Strange is it that our 
bloods Of colour, waigbt, and heat, pour'd all together, 
Would quite confound distinction: yet stands off In differ- 
ences so mightie. 2644 J. Goodwin Danger of Jigktmg 
agst. God 52 Your judgements stand^ off from the cause., 
and you can see nothing of God in it.^ 2705 Collier Ess, 
Mor. Snhj. xii. Pain 16 The Flames being observ'd to stand 
off, and not touch bis body. 

c. Jig. To hold aloof (from an offer or appeal, ■ 
friendship, intercourse, sympathy, or the like) ; to 1 
be ‘ distant uncomplying or unaccommodating. | 
• x6ox Shaks. Alts Welt iv. ii. 34 Stand no more off, But 1 
giue thy selfe vnio my sickc desires. 16*2 Mabbe tr. /l/e- j 
tnan's Guzman <tAlf, u. 265, I did not stand off, but gaue 
him all that he had giuen me. *676 Phillips Purchasers j 
Pattern B 6 h, I f any Tenant . . would have a longer lease , . 1 
would not wish tbe I.andlord to stand off. 1679 C. Nesse 
Antichrist 224 Atdanus. our own countreyman, who stood 
off not only from Romish priraaw but from prelacy. 1705 
tr. Bosmnn's Guinea 175 'rhough I desired nothing more, 
yet I stood off as though I was not to be perswaded to that. 
1844 KinclAke Eotken xriii, I entreated him to stand off, 
telling him fairly how deeply I w'os ‘compromised’. x8^ 
Flor. Warden Womatts Face HI, xxviii, 170 Stony eyes 
that bade sympathy stand off and be silent. *889 Univ, 
Rev. Sept. 32 He has politicly stood off from her appeals. 

d. Of a thing : To project, protrude, jut out 


{.from a surface, etc.). Of a picture : To appej, 
as if in relief. Alsoy^., to be conspicuous or nro. 
niinent. (Cf. stand out 99 i-k.) ‘ 

. >599 Shak& Hen. K, ii.ii. 103 'Tis so strange, That tho,,.,), 
the truth of it stands off as grosse As blacke and white i?v 
eye will scarsely see it. 1624 anon Archil, it. 8, Piet 
IS best when it standeth off, as if it were canted le,. 
Bracken Farrien Ini^r. fiysy) II. 32 Xhe farther ® 
Back Smew stands off from the Bone, the better it it 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) >57 A little, meagre, blade 
lookmg man, with a grizzled wig that was too wide, and 
stood off from each ear. 1B43 yml. R. Agn'e. See. /v 11 
471 The tines stand off from the beam so as to work to th- 
depth of about 5 inches from the furrow.slice last turned. ' 

e. Naut, To sail away from the shore. (Cf. 

stand out 99 h.) ' 

>623 J. GLANVit.LE Foy. Cadiz (Camden) ij; We tach-d 
about againe and stood off to Sea. 1764J. BvRONin Hanlej. 
worth Voy. I. 13 Having stood off in the night, we now wore 
and stood in again. 1891 Longman's Mag. Oct. 591 Hoirard 
..had to tack and stand off to sea. 

f. irons. To keep off, keep at a distance; to 
repel, hold at bay ; to put off, evade (a questioner, 
dun, etc.). U.S. coUoq. 

1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle !{ Mocassin 181 loop-holed I 
AVell, the men who built this place expected occasionally to 
have to 'stand off’ irate Mexicans, Advance fCKagi) 
xg Dec,, Standing off the hungry wolf from the door of the 
college. x^4 Harper's Mag. Feb. 391/1 Thankful to have 
stood her on, I asked how Reuben was looking. 

97. Stana ofif and on. Naut. {See qnot. 184 G.) 

1666 [see Off and on 2). 1748 A nson's Foy. 1. vi, jB The 
weather made it dangerous to supply their ships by stand, 
ing off and on. 1846 A. Young Nani. Did. 295 SlatideJ 
and on, alternately to recede from and approach the land 
while sailing by the wind. 

trausf. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Lift ffl-Si 
IV. xviii. Standing off and on in the street., while thefritnd 
with whom you are walking talks to his friend. 

98. Stand on. 

+ a. To be urgent or insistent to (do something), 
(Cf. stand in 95 a.) Obs. 

c 1440 Pallad, on Hush. i. 71 Coloured, stond not on to 
bisily To se thy lond, but rather fatte and swete, 

•j- b. Toimpend,beimminent. (Cf.r/ontf/wpjb.) 

1382 Wyclif Da. xx\. 15 P’ro the face of the swerd stond- 
ende on \a/ncie gladii imminentisf. a 1390 — yercoi. Proh 
343 Now the caitifle stod on \jam caf>iivitas inwdnsiaff 

o. Naut. (See sense 36.) To keep one’s course, 
continue on the same tack. To stand on and r/ 
(rare) = 97. 

x666 Lend. Gaz, No. 60/3 The whole Line tacked in th! 
wake of him, and stood on till.. the Prince thought lit to 
keep the wind, a 1779 Cook jn/ Vey. iii. xi. (1784) II*i97 
While tbe boats were occupied in examining the coast, 
stood on and off with the ship.s, waiting for their return. 
1790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil, Mem, L rir The Admiral 
continued, with a press of sail, standing on close to the 
wind. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk, ill (ed. 2) 64 is 
A to stand on ; and if not, why not? 

99. Stand out. 


a. To move away (from a company, shelter, etc.) 
and stand apart or in open view. (See sense 7.) 

In first quot. ? = stand up, 

c xa*o Bestiary 655 Danne cumeS ffer on gangande, liopw 
be sal him la fallen elephant] don ut standen. *753 RtcHARO* 

SouGrandisort I. xiv. 86 Tostand out’to receive. .ihefirst 

motions to an address of this awful nature. 2842 Macaulay 
Horatius li, Yet one man for one moment Stood out before 
the crowd. 2849. James Woodman iii. Stand out, and tell 
• us who you are, creeping along there under the houghs* 

*892 Graphic 17 Dec. 743/3 Theinastcrprefcrs..loordertD! 

wrongdoer to ‘stand out'. ^ . . 

b. Not to take part in (an undertaking, jouit 
action, etc.) ; to refuse to come in or join otheR) 
to hold aloof (f from doing something) ; now esP- 
not to take part in a match, game or dance (cf. 92 b). 

1590 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, i. iv, Though I affect 
popularity, yet I would be lothe to standout ioan>’,whoi« 
you shall voutchsafe to call friend. x6oi Shaks. Twcl.F-^ 
iiL iiL 35 It might haue since bene answer'd in repapn^ 
What we looke from them, which for TrafKques sake Most 
of our City did. Only my selfe stood out. 2609 B. Jossoj* 
Epiccene 1. i, Marrj*, the Chinmey-sweepers will not be 
drawne in. Cle, No, nor the Broome-men; They sL-ind out 
stiffely. x 54 o-x Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comui. Min. Bk. (iSi5' 
62 As for these that hes naither suhscryvit nor will cum in, 
but stands owt; they are to be fyned. 1671 SHAO^’^tt- 
Humoxtrisis v, 1 am resolved to playata small game, ratr.er 
than stand out. 2687 Bvrzjet Contin. Re/ly Varillas 19 
Fisher being the only man that stood out a W'hile, but even 
he at last concurred with the rest. 2690 Luttbkll 'Bnu 
Rel. II. 6 Dr. Timothy Hall, bishop of Oxon., has lately 
taken the oathes to their majesties, which he has stood out 
from docing till the utmost time was come. 2890 Field 10 
May 673/1 The captain and the secretary stood out 00 
this occasion, but arranged twelve Seniors a-side. J093 
Nat. Observer 7 Oct. 535/2 Tbe ladies proposed a dance.* 
The Captain himself stood out, 

c. To resist/ persist in opposition or resistance, 
refuse to yield or comply, hold out. Const, 

(an opponent, proposal, GXc.),with (an opponent)* 

*595 Shaks. yohn v. iu 71 His spirit i«» come in, That so 
stood out against the holy Church, x6ox Barlow' Scert. 
Paules Crosse 37 Nor will I mention his oft standing om 
with her if he were thwarted, 1698 Fryer Acc. E. Indioh 
P. p. vxi, The Mountains In all Conquests the last that 5^0“ 
out. x^9 M* J. Guest Lcct. Hist. Eng. xxviii, 2^ Jp’ 
Commons threw away their humilit)', and stood out boIdiy* 
2887 Siiis Mary yane's Mem. aq6, I have had to stand out 
witn my editor once or twice on that, .point, sBqt Choniv- 
yrnl. i^SepL 594/2 It requires exceptional courage to stana 
out against a popular cry. 
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*8oS- 7 J. BERcsroRO Miseries Hum. Life {1826) 
X, Ixi, The puUtes resolutely standing out against all your 
efforts to turn them. 

d. To stand it out *=: prec. 

Four f. Beasts When the fight is once 
begunne, there is none of both that mayrunne awaie, but 
standeth it out vntil one or both of them bee slainc to the 
ground, a 1694 Tillotson Serm. xxxv.(x742) III, 17 He is 
in good earnest, and will execute these ihrcatnings upon 
them if they will obstinately stand it out with him. 17x8 
OcKLEY Saracens (1848) 2x9 Knowing verj* well how hard 
it would go with them if they should stand it out obstinately 
to the last, and be taken by storm, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
I. VI!. xi, He, tough as tanned leather. .will stand it out for 
another year, x866 Huskik Crenvn 0/ Wild Olive iv. § 14B, 
I.. stood it out to the end, and helped to carry four of my 
fellow students, .down stairs. 

e. To stand out for : to declare oneself for, con- 
tend on behalf of. 

a 1600 RaidofReidswirex\\\\. in Scott Border M insiretsy 
fx86o)74 None stoutlier stood out for their laird, Nor did 
the lads of Liddisdail. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Hos. v. 
13 When Ahaz..wasindistrcsse,hesendstoTiglathPiIcser, 
that should stand out for him, 1891 Chautb. jr^il. 29 Sept. 
593/2 He has not grit enough to stand out for justice and 
honesty. 

f. To haggle, make difficulties about striking a 
bargain ; to make an obstinate demand for (certain 
terms). 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xii, He always stands out and 
higgles. x8i6 Scott Autiq. xxiv, ‘ If the secret were mine,' 
said the mendicant, ‘ I wad stand out for a half,’^ 2889 Rider 
Haggard CoU Quarxteh xliii. 325, I am not going to stand 
out about the price. 1890 Sat. Rev, 20 Sept. 337/1 They 
stood out partly for more wages, 

fg. Of a bill, debt, etc. : To remain unsettled 
or unpaid. (Cf. Outstanding p/t, a, 4.) OM. 

1723 Lend. Gas. No. 6x83/2 Exchequer Bills (which are all 
that arc now standing out and undischarged). 1736 Genii. 

VI. 563/1 An Account of all the pubhek Debts., due or 
standing out at Christmas, 1735. 

h. Naut, (See sense 36,) To sail in a direction 
away from the shore. Usually to stand out to sea. 
Hence gen., to start on a journey. 

27x8 RowEZ*<fffl« XV. 717 note, Octavius stood out to sea. 
2834 M, Scott Cruise Midqe vi, The signal to weigh and 
stand out, sir. 2883 7*x/w«28Sept.i3/2 Westoodoutthrough 
the thickening rain. 2891 Long^utan's Ma^. Oct. 596 They 
cut^their cables, .and stood out into the Channel. 

i. To jut out, project, protrude {from a surface); 
to be prominent. 

2540 Palsgr. Acotasius 11. i. H ij b, My chynne stand>'nge 
out lyke as aged folkes lyppes do, that he totheles. 2558 
Phaer yEnetd viii. (1562) Cc ij b, Agrippa lofiie prince 
whose pendaunt streamers proud stand out. 2560 Bidlc 
(Geneva) Ps, Ixxiii. 7 Their eyes stand out for fatnes. 25S5 
HtGiNs funius' Notnenel, 206/x .y/nVr, ..those partes in 
furrowed plllers which stand out and swell as it were, e 2643 
Ld. Herrert Autobioff, (1824) 100 The Pier of Dover, which 
stands out in the Sea. 2680 hloxoN Meeh. Exerc. xt. 202 
The work.. is required to stand out free from the outer Fiat 
of' ihe^ Cheeks of the filler. 274* Blair Grave 274 Oh ! 
how his Eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly t x8^ Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Thro* Long Night I.i. xiii. 207 Her ears stood 
out from her head like jug-handles. 2890 W. C. Russell 
Ocean Trag. 1 . i. 6 The veins stood out like whipcord. 

j. To be conspicuous; to be seen in contrast or 
relief against a dark object or background. Of 
figures in painting : To appear as if in relief. 

2836 Whyte Melville Kate Coventry \x, Lucy's white 
face stood out in the lamplight. 2884 (weekly ed.) 

29 Aug. 14/X The white bouse.s, sparkling in the sunshine, 
stood out against the dark background of woods. 2889 
Mrs. E. Keknard Landing a Prize II. iv. 65 Red flannel 
shirts. .stood out in the distance as a brilliant spot of colour. 

k. fig. To be prominent or conspicuous to the 
mental gaze. 

2826 Lamb Elia Ser. ir. Genteel Style in Writing, The 
man of rank is discernible in both writers; but in the one it 
is only insinuated gracefully, in the otlier it stands out 
offensively. 2874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 6. 518 John 
Pym.. stands out for all after time as the embodiment of 
law. 2^1 Chanib. yml. 7 Feb. 8i/x Two facts stand out in 
bold relief. 

l . trans. To remain standing throughout (a 
performance). Also Naut. To ‘ stand watch ’ (see 
sense 6o) during (a specified time). 

2840 R. H. DanaB^ We were then divided into 

three watches, and thus stood out the remainder of the night. 
2890 (Constance Smith Riddle Lawr. Haviland II. in. iv. 
90 He propped himself in an angle of the doorway, .and pre- 
pared to stand out the performance, 

m. To endure to the end, hold out under or 
against (a trial, ordeal, severe weather, etc.) ; to 
last out (a period of timeV 

2623 Shaks. Whs. To Rdrs., These Playes have had their 
triall alreadie, and stood out all Appeales. 2649 J aylob 
Gt.Exemp. i.Ad Sec. vi. 105 Jesus fled from the persecution; 
as he did not stand it out, so he did not stand out against it, 
2676 Vn\\.\x?s Purchasers Pattern x8 Houses, .many times 
cannot well stand out a long Lease. iBtt Scott Keniliv. vti, 
It is a sunburnt beauty, . .well qualified to stand out rain 
and wind. 2827 — yml. 28 Mar., I. .went out in as rough 
weather as I have seen, and stood out several snow blasts. 
2833 Flor. Nightingale in Sir E. Cook Life (1913) L 283, 
I am ready to stand out the War with any man. 

n. With object-clause : To maintain, insist, 
persist in asserting {that'). Also to stand it out 
{that) : cf. d. - 

2664 H. More Myst. Inig. i. xiii. 42 They, . will stand it out 
as stoutly for their justification, as these professors of 
Christianity that they are no Idolaters. 2726 Berkeley 
Lett. Wks. 1871 IV. 120 The latter still stands out. that she 


never received.. any of Mrs. Mary’s money. 2863 Mrs. 
Gaskcll Sylvids Lovers xxxix, It were only yesterday at 
*«***« were standing out that he liked her better than you. 
2898 Besant Orange Girl \\. xii, He. .stoutly stood it out 
that he was a gentleman of Cumberland, 

o. Sport, To slick to (a bet) without hedging. 
(Cf. sense 63.) 

2892 Itlnslr, Sf-oriittg^ Dtwn. News 28 May 382/2 Per- 
sonally I would not take 200 to z, to stand it out. Ibid, 
406/3 Still, mark my \\*ords, he will stand that bet out, ifonlv 
for Julia's sake. 

p. dial. To force or try to force (a person) by 
pertinacious assertion to believe or admit (the fact 
expressed by an object-clause). 

1895 Alicia A. Leiti! Plant of Lemon Verbena v. 205 He 
tried t’ stand me out 'twas a white caaf or a cow I'd zeen. 
*893 Janx Barlow Strangers at Lisconnel W. 26, I question 
would any raisonable body stand me out 1 don’t own her 
be rights. 

100. stand over. 

a, Naut, (See sense 36.) To leave one shore 
and sail towards another. 

2699 Dami'ier P’oy. II. I. 171 Yet we did not stand over 
towards Sumatra, but coasted along nearc^t the Malacca 
shore. 2835 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xv. HI. 604 He now 
stood over to the English shore. 

b. To be left or reserved for treatment, con- 
sideration or settlement at a later dale. (See Ovkr 
adv, 9.) 

2824 Examiner 6-1/1 (He] directed the trial to stand over 
until the next morning. 1853 ymt. R, Agrie, Soc. XIV, i. 
30 Many acres, .are left unsown, and must stand over for 
Lent corn. 2884 Law Rep. 25 C^nc. Div. 707 The motion 
was ordered to stand over for a fortnight. 1891 Sat. Rri'. 
22 Aug. 219/x His accounts are balanced at the close of 
each season, and no bad debts are allowed to stand over. 

101. stand to. 

t a. To be present, ‘ assist Ohs. 

2^0 Palsgr. Acolastus Peroration Bb lij b, You al,. 
whiche stand to here .i. all you, whiche stande here at this 
preserite lyme. 

•f* b. To set to work, fall to ; esp, to begin 
eating. (See To adv, 6.) Ohs. 

2603 Shaks. Macb. tt. lii. 38. x6io — Temp, iit.iii. 49, 52, 

I will stand to, and feede..: my Lord, the Duke, Stand too, 
and doe as we. 

102 . Stand together. 

+ a. To agree, be consistent, harmonize. Ohs, 
2387-8 T. UsK Test, Love itL ix, (Skeat) 1 . 26^ As 1 was 
lemed how goddes bcfore-weling and free choice of wil 
mowe stonden tojjider. ^2449 Pecock Repr, it, xvi. 246 
And so these ij. tlungts whiche Scripture scith of ydolatrcrs 
siondeii to gidere and ben trewe. 2565 Harding Answ. 
yewefs Challenge 137 Siih both these verities may well 
stande together. 2629 Bvmou Babel no Bethel 96'l'he Atlit 
and Dagon cannot stand together. 2722 Felton^ D/ss. 
Classics (2728) 9 Sprightly Youth and close Application 
wilt hardly stand together. 

+ b. To consist in, of, (Rendering L. constare 
with ablative.) Ohs, 

C 2400 Apol, Loll. 47 Wc,.striue to proue sacrifice of 
J>e kirk to stond to gidre in two and to be maad in 

two hingis togidre:..as }ie persoun of Crist stondik to gidre 
of God and man. 

103 . Stand np. 

a. To assume an erect position ; to rise, get up 
on one’s feet. 

a 2 xs3 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 656 J>a stod seo kyning 
up tofbren ealle his & ewacd luddor stefne |.etc.J. 

CI200 Ormin 16138 Hal lufess fir..Iss kinndledd^ 1 
herrte patt..s!anndcVh upp biforenn folic,.. To nikhrenn 
woh wipk all hiss roahht, #11300 Cursor M. 16415 Pilate 
stode vpon his fete mid«ward gret gadring, JS 35 Cover- 
dale Song Sol. V. 3, I stode vp to open vnlo my beJoued. 
1667 Answ. to Quest, out of North 12 If any person coming 
to Church, .do not Stand Up at the Creed. 17x2 Addison 
sped. No. 1x2 r 3 He. .sometimes stands up when every 
Body else is upon their Knees. 2787 ‘ G. Gambado ’ Ac<ui. 
Horseni. (1809) 34 The standing up in your stirrups, whilst 
trotting. .has a most elegant and genteel eflect. 1877 Miss 
Yonce Cameos Ser, in. xxxvi,39i Hestood up in the waggon 
and began to sing. 

b. To remain erect and firm under (a crushing 
weight, or the like). (Cf. 77 b.) 

1682 Bunvan Holy War 164 For the grace, the benefit, 
the pardon, was sudden, glorious, and so big, that they were 
not able without staggering to stand up under it. 

c. To take part in a dance ; to dance with (a 
partner). 

2766 Goldsm. Vic. W, xxi. We were here interrupted by 
a servant who came to ask the Squire in to stand up at 
country-dances. 2796 Janx Austen Pride ^ Prej. xviii, 
In vain did she entreat him to stand up with somebody else. 

1S04 Watsons (1879) 328, I thought you were to stand 

up with Mr. Tomlinson the two last dances. 

d. To take up one’s position to play an athletic 
game. 

2884 y. MarshalVs Tennis Cuts 169 He had a twist in his 
spine, which rendered him physically incapable of standing 
up to play more than one game a day, 1896 A. E. Housman 
Shropsh. Lad xxvii. Is football playing... With lads to 
chase the leather, Now I stand up no more? 

e. dial. (See quots.) 

2886 W. Somerset Word-bk., Stand up for, to undertake 
the office of God-parent at a Ixiplism. 2892 Century Diet., 
To stand up -with, to act as groomsman or bridesmaid to : 
as, I stood up with him at his wedding. (Colloq.) 

f. colloq. and dial. To take shelter from ram-^ 

2887 ‘Mark Rutherford' Revol, Tanner*sLanex\’iu. 
(ed.‘8)27i Thomas, however,. .proposed that they shouia 
stand up in a shed which had been u^d for faggot-making. 
The rain, which now came down hcaWlj’, eoforced his argu- ) 


STAND. 

I ments. 2893 in Cozens-Hardy Broad Norf. 13 Let us stand 

up out of the wet. 2908 G. K. Chesterton wax 
H oping. .that the snow-shower might be 
of a ** h hack, .and stood up under the doorway 

^ g. colloq. To stand up in, to be actually wear- 
jng. (Cf. stand in 72 a.) 

*90* Alldridge Sherbro xxvii. 309 The boat returned., 
bringing down Miss Mullen with only such things as she 
stood up in. 

h. Of an animal : To hold out, endure (in a 
race or chase). *)* Also in imper, as a cry to urge 
on a horse. 

x6^6 Earl Mokm. tr, BcccalinC s Advts, fr. Parnass. i. 
xxxi. (X674) 36 Coach-men.. whipping their Horses, and., 
crying. Stand up. 2892 Field 7 Nov. 695/3 A baker's dozen 
struggled on to the finish. .but if our deer had stood up for 
another mile or two, the number would have been still 
reduced. 2893 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 16/1 A dog who 
would lap after a course would have no chance of standing 
up in subsequent rounds. 

^ 1 . Of things; To be set upright; to be or 

I become erect. Of hair, spines, etc. ; cf. sense 1 7 d. 

a Cursor^ M. In slepe he sagh stand vp a sti, 

; Fra his heued right to ski, CZ460 Toivneley Myst. xxiii, 

I 232 Vp with the tymbre fast on ende !. . A,itstand}’s vp lyke 
1 ^ mast. 2349 Conipl, Scot, xii. 102 And ane vthir spejT set 
, ic bundyn athort beluix the tua spejTis that siude vp fra 
^ the eyrd •Ij’ik-ane gallus. 2667 Milton P. L. V11.J321 Up 
stood thecornie Reed Embattell'd in her field, 28x5 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci. 4- Art II. 182 Its apex rests upon the point 
of a steel pin standing up in the centre of the box. 2889 
I G. GissiKC-Vr//xrr World III, xii. 253 His hair stood up like 
stubble. iSgS tr. Boas’ 391 The Sea Hedge* 

; hog {Diodrn) is beset with bony spines, which stand up when 
the animal puffs itself out. 

j t j. Of flame, vapour : To rise up, issue up- 

wards, (Cf. sense 33.) Ohs. 

r 2*90 S. Eng. Leg. 233/501 pe lei3e stod op on hei? ase 
j.ei it a wal were. C1330 R. Brukne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
28x8 pe stem stod vp, so key blew. 

f k. Of a door; To remain open. Obs, 

2550 Crowley Epigr. 118 In service lyme no dore standeth 
up, Where such men are wonte to fyll can and cuppe. 

1 1 . Naut. Of a number of ships : To form up, 
assemble togetherxsm^vftvi place orposition. Obs. 
2585 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xv. 130 The 
I Cicilians. .beeing acquainted with the seas,..Coursaries, 
and Skummers of the sea, stood vp in so great number, [etc.]. 
2623 Cat. St. Papers, Col. 1622-4, 2x3 IThe ships) Stood up 
altogether (in the road of Swally). 

I m. Naut, (See quot.) 

2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Standing up, a ship in 
• good trim, and well attended to, is said to stand welt up to 
' her canvas. 

I n. To hold oneself boldly erect to confront an 
j opponent; to make a stand against, lit. and fig. 

I 260X Shaks. Jut. C. it. i. 267 We alt stand vp against the 
i spirit of Cssar. 2605 — Lear iii. vli. 80 Giue me thy Sword. 

' A pezant stand vp thus? 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, xv. 

111 . 506 With the same spirit with which be had stood up 
' against the Stuarts he had stood up against the Cromwelb. 

! 1890 Tout Hist. Eng. fr. t6Sp 156 Lord Liverpool was not 
I strong enough to stand up against Canning. 2897 A. £. 

Houghton Gilbert Murray xvii. 273 The smaller boy, who, 

! though still standing up pfuckilyjwas getting decidedly the 
\ worst of it, 

} o. To stand up for : to defend, support, take the 
I part of, cltampion (a person, a cause, etc.), 
f 2605 Shaks. Lear i. ii. 22 Now Gods, stand vp for Bas- 
i tnrds. 1645 T. Coleman Hopes Deferred 30 His subjects 
I stood up for their liberties. 2768-74 Tucker A'#z/. (1834) 

! II. 3x7 They. .stand up for the honour of the nation. 2867 
Trollope Chron. Bnrset I. xvi. 136 , 1 liked her for standing 
up for her husband. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist, Eng, 
xxi. zo8 All swore that they would stand up for their rights. 

p. To stand up to: to confront or encounter 
boldly. Also C/.S., ‘to meet fairly and fully (an 
obligation, one’s word or promise) ’ (Webster, 
1911). 

26*4 Fletcher Rule a Wife iii. i, He stood up to me 
And mated my commands. 2823 ‘Jon Bee' Did. Turf 
S.V., ‘Stand up to him ’(ring); donot flinch from the blows. 
28*7 Scott Two Drovers i, He found few antagonists able 
to stand up to him in the boxing ring. 2848 Bartlett 
Did. Anier. 331 To stand up to the rack, a metaphorical 
expression of the same meaning as the like choice phrases, 

‘ to come to the scratch ‘to toe the mark*. 2889 ‘ISI.Gray* 
Reproach of Annesley I. i. vi. 136 How pluckily hestood 
up to the kicking horse ! 289a Blackw. Mag. CLI. 102/r 
Few men. .ventured to stand up boldly to such terrific 
bowling. Speaker 9 June 640/1 _He knuckled under 

to any one who chose to stand up to him. 

Vm. 104 . Comb, in phrases used subst.-or 
attrib., as stand-easy, an assumption of the 
attitude directed by the command ‘stand easy ; 
fig. a period of relaxation ; also attrib,', ’{* stand 
far (or farther) off, a kind of cloth (see quots.); 
stand-over, a plant that has been left standing 
beyond the normal time; stand-to-arms, theacti^ 
of standing to arms.- Also Stand-by, Standfas , 

Stand-off, Stand out, Stand-stibb, Stand- - 
1613 J. Tavlob (Walcr P.) EifhOi * ^Ido' 

62 Cerraine sonnet*!, ..fashioncaofdiutrsstu . jrjcl-xrv 

fustian. stand-further-nfT, and Jlolly. hi 

mnxxy B 8 b, 1 muse of what stuff, ‘h"' 

Most of them secnie Muckado vnto me . 
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when nearer to the eye. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, III. vii. 
iii, Whereupon also, on the Republican side, there will be 
rapid stand-to-arms, 1847 Sivtmonds's Colon. Mag, Dec. 
374 Old . standover rattoons.^ Ibid, 375 The crop of sugar 
from these standovers is entirely lost for at least two years. 
1898 Daily News 15 Feb. 8/3 The blue-jackets had by no 
means been idle in their * stand easy * moments. 1899 B'. M. 
Holmes Fireme/t 97 Allowing for a ‘stand easy ’ of fifteen 
minutes at eleven. xgoS Dailjf Chron. 14 July 6/2 They 
need holidays far more than civilians,.. A ‘stand-easy' is 
necessary to everyone. 

Key io phrases^ etc. 

Followed by an inf. 5 b, 12, 16 ; to let stand 50 j to let all 
stand, all standing 24; as it stands 20 b; as things stand 
38b ; how do you stand (financially)? 15 e; standing 51. 

Stand aback 88 ; s about (prep.) 66, (adv.) 80 ; s again 81 ; 
s against 12, 67 ; s ajar 20 ; s alone 15 d ; ^ along 82 ; s aloof 
83 ; s and (do something) 5 c ; x and deliver I 4 b ; s and fight 
10 ; s apart 84 ; s aside 85 ; j astrut 86 ; j at 68 ; j at (a figure 
or amount) 21 b; x at (a level or height) 22 ; j at attention 
5; .rat avail 4Sd; s at bay, at detonce 10; ^ at ease, at 
gazes; s at livery 3; s a- water 28 b; .r away 87; j awe 45 b; 
j back 88; jbeforefip; jbehindSp; ^besidepo; sbyC^re/,) 
70, (adv.^gi; ^ candidate 12; x captain 15 a; s a cnance 
^7; s one's chance S3 d ; J committed, corrected 15 d ; xdeep 
in 17 c ; j double 12 b ; .s down 92 ; s dread 45 b ; r fair (for, 
to do) 15 e; j fast 4, 9, 10, 23; x fire 52b; j firm 9, 10, 
20; r for 71; j (= fish) for 6a; j for (an office, a constitu- 
ency, etc.) 12,12b; s for law 42 b; f forth 93; s forward 94; 
s free 15 d ; j (one’s) friend 15c; s godfather 15 b; j good 
42b; X (one’s) good lord, prince i^c; x one’s ground 56; x 
one'sTiand 61 } xaha2ard54; xhighi7b,2o; x(or.e)b\^h. 
44a; X high with 15 e; x in ipryp.) 72, (adv.) 95; x (one) in 
(a price) 44 c, d ; x in awe 45; x in the breach 10 ; x in danger 
15 e; X in defence 10; x in doom xi a; x in doubt 15 c; x in 
dread, in fear 45 c; x in force 42 b, 48 d ; x (one) in hand 47 ; 
X in judgement 11 a, b ; x in lieu of 49; x in one's light 2 ; 
X in need 46 ; x in profit 48 d ; x in a (certain) relation 15 e, 
38; X in (another’s) shoes 2 ; x in stall 48 d; x in stead 48; 
X in stead of 49 ; x in vail 48 d ; x In the way 2 ; x indebted 
IS d ; X instead of 49 ; x king is a ; x law 42 b ; x the market 
62 ; X model s e ; x mute 15 d ; x (= consist) of 73 ; x off 96 ; 
X off and on 97; x officer 15 a; x on ipyep ) 17, 74, (adv.) 98; 
X (one) on (a price) 44 b; x on one’s own bottom s; e on the 
defensive 10; x on end 17 d ; x on one's own feet, on (upon) 
a foot, fooling 2 ; x on one's guard xo ; x (one) on hand 47 ; x 
on one’s head 8 ; x on one's own legs 2 ; x on the oflensi^'e 10 ; 
X open 20; X or fall 9c; x out 99; x over (/r^.) 75, (<i^2/.) 
*100; X pad se; x pat 14; x the patter 53b; x perdu 5; 
X pledged, reproved 15 d ; x Sam 61 ; x security is a ; x sen- 
tinel, sentry se; x shot 52^61 ; x sound 23 ; x sponsor 15 b; 
xstableas; xstalUSd; xstiffg; xstiU 4,27,32; xsuitssb; 
X surety 15 a ; x thick 17 b, c ; x till 76 ; x to {prep.) 76, (ndv.) 
lox ; X to (the knees, etc.) in i c ; x (one) to (a price) 44 b ; x to 
avail 48 d j x to the bar 1 1 a ; x to lose, win 16 d ; x together 
202 ; X treat 61 ; x one's trial 53 b ; x umpire s e ; x under 77 ; 
X until, unto 76; x up 27 d, 103 ; x up to (the knees, etc.) in 
icj xupon 17, 78; x(one)upon (apnce)44b; xupongame 
4c; X upon one’s trial II a; x upright 5, 17 d; x (a) watch 
60 ; X well 15 e, 38 b ; x whole 23 ; x with 79 ; s with water 
27 b. 

. standage (staeuded^). In 6 atannage. [f. 

StaXD V. + -AGE.] 

1 . Arrangements or accommodation for standing. 
Also, a charge for permission to stand. 

1777 Barjttby Incios. Act lo Settling the standage for the 
crops. 1848 ymt. R, Agric. Soc. IX._i. rso The object is 
to give a firm standage for cattle ^drinking at the pond. 
i8g6 Times i8 Dec. rs/s The action was to recover.. in 
respect of sidage or standage charged upon trucks.. which 
remained more than four days upon, .sidings. 1907 Advi, 
[Northumbld.j, Standage for Motors and Cj'cles. 

+ b. A standing, stall. Obs. 

160a S. FonstAS A utabisgr, (1849) 8 They kept a stannage 
at our Ladie faier, and ther were many knavishe holes which 
were 'at play behinde the stannage, and often thruste dotvne 
their ware 

2 . Mining. An underground reservoir for water. 

184a jst Rep. Comm. Employmt. Childr. Mines sg, 15 

fathoms lower being sunk for ‘ standage *, or for a reservoir 
of water. 1875 J. H. Collins Pritic. Metal Mining 53 The 
space underneath serves as a water channel and standage 
or .sump. 1S83 Geesley Gloss. Coalmining 237. 

Standage, obs. variant of Standish. 

' Standard (stremdard), sb. Also 4-6 stan- 
darde, 4-5 stondard, 4-6 standerde, 4-7 stan- 
derd, (6 standred), 4-7, 8 rare standart, 5-6 
standert (5 estandert, 6 standertt), stondart(e 
(5 stondert), 6 stander, 7 Sc. stender. See also 
Estandaed. [aphetic Sl.O'F . estandard, -art, -eslen- 
dard, -aii (mod.F. itendard') = med.L. standardam, 
-us,slandarium, etc., Pr. estandard, -art, Sp., Pg. 
estandarte; It. stendardo ; according to most scholars 
f. com. Rom. estend-ere (L. extend-ere to stretch out: 
see Extent) v.) + -aed ; a parallel synonymous for- 
mation with different suffix is It. stendale, late OF. 
estandale, -deille (med.L. standale, -diis). The Fr. 
word has. passed into all the living Teat, langs. -. 
"bSXiG.' stanthart (by popular etymology, as if 
‘stand haid’ 1 , later standart, zlandert (mod.G. 
standarte), MDu. standaert (mod.Du. standaard, 
slanderd). Da. standart, Sw. standar. 

The origin of sense 9 (‘standard of measure or 
weight whence the other senses in branch II are 
derived, is somewhat obscure. It appears in AF. 
{estaundarf) and Anglo-L. {standardies) in the 
T3tli c., two centuries earlier than our , earliest 
vernacular instance. It .has not been found in con- 
tinental. OF. ; the use of Du. standaard in this 
sense is believed to -he imitated from English. It 


is noteworthy that in early instances the standard 
of measure is always either expressly or by impli- 
cation called ‘ the king’s standard an expression 
which belongs to the older sense 1. It seems 
probable thatsense 9 is a fig. use of sense i ; the king’s 
standard being the point of reunion of the army, and 
the centre from which commands are issued. 

The senses grouped as branch III are of donbtful, 
probably of various and in some instances of mixed 
origin. The notion of ‘something conspicuously 
erected’, involved in sense i, would account for 
several of them; others may be referred to the idea 
of ‘ something permanent, fixed, or stationary ’, 
generalized from sense 9. Etymological associa- 
tion with Stand v. has, however, certainly affected 
the whole group, and it is possible that in some 
uses the word should be regarded as an alteration 
of Standee. The senses of this branch are almost 
confined to English : OF. has esiandart some kind 
of torch (nrzr~*), and WFlem. has standaart 
mill-post (De Bo ; standaert, Kilian) ; but the 
relation of these to the English uses is obscure.] 

I. A military or naval ensign. 

1 . A flag, sculptured figure, or other conspicuous 
object, raised, on a pole to indicate the rallying- 
point of an army (or fleet), or of one of its com- 
ponent portions ; the distinctive ensign of a king, 
great noble, or commander, or of a nation or city, 
t Standardgeneral : the principal standard of an army, 
in Eng, the word appears first with reference to the 
‘ Battle of the Standard ' in 1138. A contemporary writer, 
Richard of Hexham, relating the story of the battle, de- 
scribes the ‘ standard * there used as a mast of a ship, with 
flags at the top, mounted in the middle of a machine which 
was brought into the field. He quotes a Latin couplet 
written on the occasion, which says that the standard was 
so called from ‘ stand because ‘it was there that valour 
took its stand to conquer or die *. 

1x54 O, F. Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 1138, Him [xe. king David 
of Scotland] com to ^zenes Willelm eorl of Albamar.,mid 
facu men &..flemden t>e king £et te Standard. X297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 617s Edmond di3tc is stondard ware he ssolde 
him sulue abide. 13. . K, Alts, otyjl (Laud MS.), To ymagu 
hij turneden pas t>er |>e kynges standarde was. 1338 iL 
Bnuuaz Chron, (1725) 115 pise men lift ther standard, that 
stoute was & grim Agcyn Dauid wandelard, & disconfite 
him. c 142$ ? Lyog. Assembly of Gods 825 All these scuyn 
capte>Ties had standardes ofpryce. s^B^Cath.Angl.ssg/i 
AostandcrdorAbekyn,x/<7/e/tf. tfx548 HALLC/tron.,//en.Ft 
64 b, Banners, Manders and penons of the kynges armes. 
2588 Parkg tr. MendoztCs Hist, China 165 A watch tovvre 
..who had discouered our shippe, and knew' the standard 
or flagge to bee the kings. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 263 
Iben in the name of God and all these rights, Aduance your 
Standards, drawyourwillingSwords. 2609 Holland^;;;///, 
MarcelU XV. vii. 43 An high banke above which stood the 
maine scanderds of Eagles and other ensignes. 2609 Bidlk 
(Douay) Jer, vl x In Tbecua sownd with the trumpet, and 
over Bethacarem lift up the standart, x6ii BidlS Nuvt, 
it. 3- *^30 tl, yoIutsotCs Kingd, ff Commw, 314 Every Citie 
hath his principal! Standard^ with their peculiar armes and 
devices therein, to distinguish one people from another. 
1633 T. Stafford Hib. ir. xxv. 252 The Burgesses., 
came to the Lord President, lo beseech him to render unto 
them their Charter, Seale, Mace, and Standard. 1656 Earl 
Monm. tr, Boccalinis Advts, fr, Parnass. i. Ixxxv, (1674) 
112 Francisco Pico. .was made Standard-bearer; and, in 
his Standard-General, bore the famous Ensign of an open 
Book. x66o Waterhouse 44rwx 4* <4w/.45 properly 

signifies the Slanders of Kings and Chiefs. 1737 Pope 
Hot, Ep. 11. ii, 41 He. .Tore down a Standard, took the 
Fort and all. X78X Cowper Table T. 454 The standards 
of ^1 nations are unfurl'd. 1804 Med. yrnl. XII. 46 
The late dispute respecting the capture of the standard 
of the Invincibles before .A.lexandria. 2808 Pjke Sources 
Mississ, XL App. 23 They gave up the Spanish flag, 
and we had the pleasure to see the American Standard 
hoisted in its stead. 2831-3 E.^ Burto.v Eccl, Hist. xxx. 
(1845) 643 From this lime the imperial standards bore a 
device, which was composed of the two first letters of the 
name of Christ in Greek, 1864 Pusey Lecl, Daniel (2876) 
114 black eagle is the standard of Prussia. 1891 Farrar 
Darkn, < 5 * Dawn iii. The tents and standards of the soldiers 
had been struck with fire from heaven. 

transf, 1761 Ann, Reg., Char, 8/2 Every raja, .appears 
..mounted on an elephant, and is at once the general and 
ensign, or standard of that corps, who keep their eyes con- 
stantly on him. 

b. In many phrases used with pregnant sense, 
the standard being taken as typifying the army or 
its leaders ; e.g. io raise one's standard, take up 
.verms .under the standard of, serving in the array 
of; so io join the standard of; and the like. 

c 1^00 Melusino xxiv. 164 Your vassal! & seruaunt shal I 
euer be vnder the standart of your gouemancc. X667 Mil- 
ton P, L, vu. 297 As Armies at the call Of Trumpet.. 
Troop^ to their standard. 1697 Drvden Virg, Georg, iv. 
102 With hoarse aharms the hollow Camp rehounds, , .Then 
to their common Standard they repair. 1738 Glover Leo* 
ntdas I. X5S They with dread Will shrink before your stan- 
dards. X838-4T .Arnold Hist. Rome ILxxxvii. 481 All the 
nations of southern Italy, .were ready lo Join his standard. 
1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. Irii. 241 In a short time he., 
had a body of more than 2000 horse under his standard. 
2842 W. C. Taylor Anc, Hist. xvii. § 2 fed. 3) 500 Wearied 
by the tyranny of Domitian, Lucius Antonius.. raised the 
standard of revolt in hb province. 1845 James Arrah Neil 
vi, He would raise his standard at once, and march to 
London. 2852 Sir J. Graham in C. S. Parker Life ^ Lett. 
<1907) IL 149 The rival camps under hostile standards will 
thus be pitched. 


(S. Jig. 

1532 More Confut. Ttndale 11. 105 Some that were he^ 
tyques in dede, and wolde..auaunce theyr owne hereSl 
forwarde vnder the name and standard of his 
famouse authoryte. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (i6ri) r 
No crueltie or sacriledge against God, or man, so irrelirioft! 
..but Religion was pretended to be the cause, and hart iV. 
Standard to Destruaion. 2688 Jas. II in Gutch Coll cT 

I. 339, I tell you this is a Standard of Rebellion* 

saw such an address I 1856 N, Brit. Rev, XXVI. 250 fThfvt 
if they did' not vote against him, at least deserted thefi 
standard, and did not vote at all. 1888 Bryce Aner 
Commiv. II. Ixx; 566 The gain of even twenty or thirtv 
votes.. IS so hkely to bring fresh recruits to his standard. ^ 

2 . In a more restricted sense, a military or naval 

flag of some particular kind. 

Ordinarily, the standard is understood to be disiinguishtd 
from a banner by being long and tapering instead of square 
and from a pennon by its greater breadth. The British 
royal standard, however, which is flown when the king or 
a member of the royal family is present, is now a square 
flag (thus technically a ‘ banner divided into four coni- 
partments bearing the emblems of England (twice), Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In the British army, the regimental flags 
of the cavalry are called standards, those of the infantry 
being ‘colours*. In the U.S. army the flag of a caniry 
regiment is called its standard. 

* 375 . Barbour Bruce xi. 465 Thai saw so fele hrowdj’n 
baneris, Standards, pennownys apon speris. 1471 Caxtos 
Recuyell (Sommer) 199 And than made dysplaye tanyers, 
standardes & penons. 1523 Berners Froiss. I, xviil. n 
Euery man mounted, and the baners and slanders folovcd 
this new made knyght. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VU 
S3b, Barges garnished with standardes, slremers and penons- 
a Sir T. Smith Couumv, Eng. i. xviii. (1589' 33 Knights 
bannerets are made in the field, with the ceremonie of cut- 
ting off the poynt of his standert, and making it as it were 
a baner. 1644 [Walsincham] Effigies True Foriiitideu 
HU Majesties Banner Royall, vulgarly called the Standard 
1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. IL 765 The Victors carried o 2 
his Standard Royal. xBix Regul. fj Orders Army ii A 
Field Marshal is to be saluted with the Colours and Stan* 
dards of all the Forces, 18x4 Wellington in Gurw. Dnt- 
(1838) XII. 75 A request. .that the brigade of cavalry con- 
sisting of the 5‘*> dragoon guards, the 3'^ and 4**- dragoons., 
should be permitted to bear the word ‘ Salamanca* on their 
Standards, c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 12 IVho 
attends the standard? x868 Queen's Regul. Army § 6 Hie 
Standards of Regiments of Dragoon Guards are to be of 
silk damask. 

+ b. In certain occasional uses. Standard c] 
trade; a merchant ensign. Standard of truce; zh% 
of truce hoisted on a pole. Obs, 

1449 Poston Lett, I. 85 *l’hen they lonchyd a bole, and 
sette up a stondert of truesse. 1653 H. Cogam tr. Piniit 
Trav, xvii. 59 A Standart of Trade hung out.. to the cod 
they might be taken for Merchants, 

3, = Standard-bearer. 

13.. K, Alts. 1995 Sendith Ymagu, youre standard, And 
Archllaus in the furst ward! <rx4oo Scrwdone Bob* 27*7 
* Go forth ' quod the stondart. ' thou getist noon here’. 
Caxton Godfrey^ xeix. 150 Theyr estandart had ben lon§« 
seke by thoccasion of his hurte. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. in. «• 
29 Thou shalt bee my Lieutenant l^Ionster, or my Standard. 
2796 Cavalry Instr, (1823) 24 The standard must lake can 
never to oblige the wheeling man to exceed a modcraic 
gallop. 1832. Prop. Reg. Ifistr. Cavalry m. loi Tbe 
Standard and hU (Jovercr resume their posts. 

* 1 * 4 . A body of troops kept in reserve in the 
earlier part of an engagement. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 8252 pes tueye adde he mestc ost, 
bat as standard was ]>ere Vor to helpe hor felawes, 
mi weri were. 

't* 6. A company of cavalry. Obs. 

1380 Hollybakd Treas.Fr. Tong,VneCornettedtchKjb 

tiers, a cornet or standard of horsemen. 1678 Lo*td. 

No. 1313/3 The French have received a reinforcement o. 
25 Standards. 

f 0 . Head-quarters. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, 11. xvHL jo6 There [in hellcj deis 
holdeth his standard whiche sendeth out thurgb all in- 
world for to fetche them that ben his. 

7 . Bot. The uppermost petal of a papilionaceosf 
corolla ; == Vexillum. ' 

2776 J. "Lzz Inirod.Bot.{'edi.-p'^gCi Papllionacea, buttemy 
shaped. . . Vexillum, the Standard, or upper Petal ascenciy^ 
2785 MartynZ^’//, Bot. iii. (1794) 35 A large petal, 
the others, and occupying the upper part of the corolla 
a pea-blossom]; it is callM tbe standard or banner. 

J. Galpine Brit. Bot. 329 Legumes sessile.,: standards 
lous. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 103 Laihyrus hirsutus.. 
Flowers 4 in. ; standard crimson. 

8. Ornith, Each of the two lengthened wing' 
feathers characteristic of certain birds. Cf. Stax* 


DARD-WING. 

1859 G. R. Gray in Free. Zool. Soc. xxwi. 23° ^ 
springing from the lesser coverts of each wing, two loiil 
shafts, both of which are webbed on each side at theai^' 
It is the possession of these peculiar winged standaren 
induces me to propose for it the subgeneric appell^‘0^ J" 
Semioptera. 2862 — in Ann. <5- blag, Nat. Bist.fyf' 
jC 445 The ninth feather (or, as it has been termed, 
dard feather *) is the longest of all. 2864 P. Scla^ > 
Ibis VI. 115 The long ‘standard feather*. 2003 . tC 

SCLATER Stark's Birds S. Africa III. 42 I'he cm 
(primary) is prolonged to about three times the Icngtc 0 
tne first and forms tbe soH:a]led streamer or standard. 

H. Exemplar of measure or weight. 

9 . The authorized exemplar of a unit of mettscrc 
or weight; e.g. a measuring rod of unit length J.j 
vessel of unit capacity, or a mass of metal'of 
weight, preserved in the custody of public 
as a permanent evidence of the legally prescribeo 
magnitude of the unit 
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Onginal standard : the s^ndard of which the others are 
copies, and to which the ultimate appeal must be made. 

1420 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 349/1 \V^i5iis..acordant to ye 
standard of ye Chekier, c 1450 Mtsc, (Surtees) 61 The 
sayd Burgese schall haffe y' standard, that is to say, the 
buschell, halff a buschell [etc.J...the qwhyche mcsurcs 
schuld agre with the kynges standard. 1530 Palscr. 276/2 
Slondart to mesurc b^’e, maisirtsse tnesure. 1588 Laubard 
Etrrn. xv. iv. 456 If they of the towne where the kings 
Standerd is appointed to remaine, haue not their common 
weights and measures signed. 1622 Bacon Non. VII xoi 
There was also a Statute, for the dispersing of the Standard 
of the Exchequer, throughout England; thereby to size 
Weights and Measures. 1624 Massinger Renrgado lit. iv. 
Let but any Indifferent gamester measure vs Inch, by inch, 
Or waigh vs by the standard, I may passe I haue becne 
prou’d agalne, true mettalL 1658 Philups, Standard,, 
also the standing measure of the King, or State, to which 
all other measures are framed. x68x Peace «5- Tmtk 7 Tis 
equally Treason to serve a Usurper, and to Usurp the 
Regalitie.s of the Lawful Prince by forging new Standards 
of Commerce. 1694 J. Smith Horoto^^. Disguisit, 45 A Royal 
Pendulum already Rectified, for a Standard to Adjust other 
Clocks by. 1728 Ciiamders Cycl. s.v. Measure^ The sealed 
Gallonat Guildhall, which is the Standard for Wines, Spirits, 
Oils^ &C. 1764 Burk Poor Laws 244 The statute for oscer. 
taining the measure of ale quarts and pints according to 
the standard, is seldom put in execution. 2856 W. H, 
Miller in Phil. Trar^ CXLVI. 753 History of the Stan- 
dards of English Weight. 2870 Pall MallGaz. 2 Sept, 5 
The annual report of the Warden of the Standards lately 
issued. 1871 C Davies Metric System iii. 201 These 
standards were kept in the ro>'al exchequer. 

2736 Butler Anal, xi. Wii. 399 An original standard 
of right and wong in actions. 

b. In abstract sense : The legal magnitude of a 
unit of measure or weight 

Act 32 Hen, VII f c. 13 § 2 Euer>* handfull to con- 
tein .iiiL inches of the standerde. ^2609 Ev, IVom. in Hum. 

I. C, Citty wife. I haue a Ruffe is a quarter deepe, mea- 
sured by the j’ard. Hostis, Indeede by the j*ard ! Citty 
w. By the standard. 

c. A normal uniform size or amount; a pre- 
scribed minimum size or amount. 

2625 Bacok Ess.^ Greaifiess Kingd, (Arb.) 477 hfaklng 
Fame^ and houses of Husband^*, of a Standard; ILat is, 
maintained with such a Proportion of Land vnto them, as 
may breed a Suhlect, to Hue in Conuenient Plenty. 2604 
Falle ferseyw. 63 Almost all our Trees arc Pollards;.. The 
Husbandman being obliged to bring hisTrees to a Standard, 
by Lopping of those.. Luxuriant branches which. .would 
cover his little Plots. 

i* d. A unit of measurement Obs, rare, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi, iii. 2S4 As for the dlvi- 
slons of the yeare, and the quartering out this remarkable 
standard of time, there haw passed especially two distinc- 
tions. 2830 Herschel Study Rat, Phil, 225 As a first 
preliminary tou-ards effecting this, we ffx on convenient 
standards of weight, dimension, time, &c. 

U e. Sometimes misused for ; Actual stature. 

2833 Nvfem yhf, CrickeiePs Tutor (z^) 235 John 
a stoutly-made man ; his standard about five feet ten inches. 

f. The substance or thing which is chosen to 
afford the unit measure of any physical quantity, 
such as specific gravity. 

1805 R. Jameson Char, Min, (tSt?) 266 Water is the 
standard with which all^ other bodies are compared, • 2825 

J. Smith Panorama Sd,^ Art II.486 Water. .is craplo5’ed 
as the standard of comparison in all tables of ^eclfic 
gravities. 18S9 C. H. Gill Chem.for Sch. xxii. 274 Dalton 
..adopted it [rr. hydrogen] as theunit or standard of atomic 
weight. 

g. Bowls, A light reed or cane used to measure 
the distance of rival bowls from the jack. 

1876 Encycl. Bril, IV. 280/2. 2897 Encycl, Sfort 1. 129/2, 

10. (Originally from 9 .) An authoritative or 
recognized exemplar of correctness, perfection, or 
some definite degree of any quality. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem., in Ashra. (1652) 9 This 
Boke; Named of AlkimytheOrdinall, The Crede mihi, the 
Standard perpetualL 2665 Boyle Occas. Ref, v, v. (1848) 
316 Men will be asham’d to be unlike those, whose Customs 
and Deportments pass for the Standards, by which those 
of other Men are to be measur’d. 2676 Hale Contempi. 

I. 304 He was exhibited, as the common standard and pat- 
tern of a Christian’s condition. 2691 T. H(al£] Acc. New 
Invent, p. evii, These Draughts of the Rivers serving as the 
Standards by which all future Enlargements or Diminutions 
..may be guided. 2709 Felton Diss. Classics (17x8) 147 
Among the Romans, Horace is the Standard of Lyric, and 
Virgil of Epic Poetry'. 27x0 Caldwell Papers{l.i3\\\. Club) I. 
2x9 They [at Hanover] believe themselves a standart that 
mankind should be guided by. 274* ''Vest Lei. in Gray's 
Poents{ig7$^ 136 [Racine’s] language is the language of the 
times, and that of the purest sort; so that his trench is 
reckoned a standard. 2777 Sir W. Jones Poems^ etc. Pref, 
14 We always return to the writings of the ancients, as the 
standard of true taste. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France 

II. 139 Let us learn better than to set up self, whether na- 
tion or individual, as a standard to which all others must 
l>e reduced. 2838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv, viL § 11.299 
The Academy rendered this dictionary the most received 
standard of the French language. 

b. A rule, principle, or means of judgement or 
estimation ; a criterion, measure. 

2563 WiNZET Bk. Sj Quest. Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 53 At Pasche 
..thai..ministrate the sacraments til ws online Cathohk 
mauere; and be Wiisonday thai change lhair standart in 
our plane conlrarc, 2673 Drydek A niboyna Ep. Ded. A 3 b, 
You have serv’d Him..: making His Greatness, and the 
true Interest of your Country, the standard and m^ure 
of your actions. x6Si — Acs. ^ Achit. 785 Nor is the 
people’s judgment always true What standard is there in 
a fickle rout, Which, flowing to the mark, runs faster out? 
2779 J//rr<7rNo. 30 f 8 I.ct them [the inexperienced] not 


believe that the scale of fortune is the standard of happi- 
ness. ijBt Gibbon Decl. 4- F, xx, (2787) 11. 201 Personal 
interest is often the standard of our belief, as well as of our 
practice. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. fir The degree of estima- 
tion in which any profession is held becomes the standard 
of the estimation in which the professors hold themselves. 
1836 J. Gilbert C/ir. Atonem, li. (x6«) 37 Without a prior- 
standard somewhere presupposed, who shall ascertain ihe 
quality of what is willed ? 2837 Lockhart Scott II. iii. 86 
Scott had by no means measure. .the character. .of great 
public functionaries, by the standard with which observa- 
tion and experience subsequently furnished him. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. I. x. 126 The English reader must 
be cautioned against applying his English standards to the 
c.xaminauon of the American system. 

o. pi. The books or documents accepted by a 
church as the authoritative statement of its creed. 
Hence occas, in sing, 

1841 Penny Cycl, XXL 175/1 All the divisions of the 
Secedcrs..agrpe in adopting as their standards, in addition 
to the Westminster (Confession of Faith [certain works of 
their founders]. 2848 G, Strutmers Hist. Relief Ch. zgz 
These considerations.. induced them simply to proclaim 
their adherence to the Westminster standards. i83x J. Mac- 
nicRso.N IVestm. Confess, of Faith (18821 1 A Confession of 
Fai^. .is accepted by members of churches acknowledging 
it, simply as a subordinate standard. 

11. Legal rate of intrinsic value for coins ; also, 
the prescribed degree of fineness for gold or silver. 

2463 Ir. AciSt 3 Edw, IVf a 32 Forasmuche as the said 
moneis of silver may not continually be made according to 
hisright csiandert. 2S5iSiRj.WiLLiAMS/4cr<?»r;J/tf (Ablxjtsf. 
Club) 92 Golde . .coyned into crownesofvsapece, according 
to the standerde apperteyninge to the mynte. 15^ Grafton 
CPron.ll, i2t Atihys tymewas vsed to be coyned that stan- 
dard and finenesse that u-as called sterling money, xfiox in 
Staffords Pac, Hib. n. iv.(t633) 149 Being meerely depen- 
dant of our Prerogatiue to alter the Standerd of our Moneys 
at our pleasure. 2638 Charter Goldsm. Co. in A. Ryland 
Assay Gold ff Silver (2852) 28 The standards fijr gold are 22 
and x8 carats of pure metal in every ounce;. . .The coinage is 
of the higher standard.. jThe lower standard is used for all 
manufacturing purposes,, .The standards for silver are it oz. 
lo dwt., and 1 1 oz. 2 dwt. of pure metal in every pound troy. 

. .The higher standard is never used. 2691 Locke Consid. 
Raising Value Money'N\c&. 1714 IL 68 That precise Weight 
and Finen^, by Law appropriated to the Pieces of each 
Denomination, is called the Standard, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 
1 9 Sep 1. 1 683, H e said it must be finer than the standard, such 
as was old angel gold. 1702 Lend, Gaz. No. 3B63/4 Lost. ., 
a wrought Silver-Candlestick, old Standard. 17*2 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 78 Good tower standard. 2757 Harris 
Money 4* Coins 36 Trade requires.. an indelible standard of 
money. 2772-3 Act 13 Geo. IIL c. 52 § 4 Plate, being of 
the standard of eleven ounces ten pennyweight offine silver 
per pound troy [shall be marked with] the figure of.. Bri- 
tannia. 

fg. 2672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 271 The wit of France 
and England.. hath at all tiroes gone much after the same 
current Rate and Standard. 

b. (Originally, t standard of commerced) A 
commodity, the value of which is treated as in- 
variable, in order that it may seiv'e as a measure 
of value for all other commodities. 

2683 Brit. spec. 47 Some one or other Commodity was 
ever>’ where found out to be the Standard of Commerce 
and Trafllck. 2757 Harris Money 4- Coins 84 In these 
parts of the world, silver is, and time immemorial hath 
been, the money standard. 2776 .Adasi Smith IV. N. x. v. 
43 Labour, .is,, the only standard by which we can compare 
the values of different commodities at all times and at all 
places. 1825 McCulloch Pol. Econ. i. 25 Having been used 
..as standards whereby to measure the relative value of 
different commodities, 

12. A definite level of excellence, attainment, 
wealth, or the like, or a definite degree of any 
quality, viewed as a prescribed object of endeavour 
or as the measure of what is adequate for some 
purpose. 

Standard of living, of comfort’, the view prevailing in 
a community or class with regard to the minimum of mate- 
rial comfort with which it is reasonable to be content. 

2721 Shaftesbury Charact. (1732) IIL 138 T.’w’as thus 
they’ [the Greeks] brought their beautiful and comprehen- 
sive Language to a just Standard., .The Standard was 
in the same proportion carry'd into other Arts. 2748 
Melsiotk Fitzosbome Lett. IviL (1749) IL 86 For may 
not publick happiness be estimated by the same stan- 
dard as that ofprivate? 1766 ^ovt.xy\c& Serm.Young IVomen 
(1767) 1. i. XX Act up to the best standard of your sex. 2780 
Mirror No. 79 F x8 We are told that those manners should 
be painted, not as they are found in nature, but according 
to an ideal standard of perfection in what is called the 
golden age. c 2800 Pegce Anecd. Eng, Lang. (1803) 38 
During his translation of Quintus Curtius.. it (re. the French 
language] bad varied so much that he was obliged to correct 
the former part of the work to bring it to ihe standard of the 
other. 2827 Lytton Falkland 1. 45 Neither in person nor 
in character was he much beneath or above the ordinary 
standard of men. 2903 A. McNeill Egregious English xx. 
186 The standard of living in England is an .. artificial 
standard. Practically every Englishman lives, or longs to 
live, beyond his means. 

b. In British elementary schools ; Each of the 
recognized degrees of proficiency, as tested by 
examination, according to which school children 
are classified. 

The sixth is the highest standard which children are ordi- 
narily required to pass, the seventh being intended mainly 
for those w’ho are to b^ome teacher^ 

2^6 Lubbock Elementary Educ, in Centemp. Rev. June 
79 The classes from w'bich the children arc examined in 
Standards II-VI. 1894 Times^z aiar,4/6 He..was in the 
cla<^ of which defendant was teacher— \^, the seventh 
standard. 2899 AllbutCs Sysl. Med. VHI. 204 ,5°^® 

schools there is a standard o. .for dull or backward children. 


STANDAED. 

I 1901 Violet Jacob Shce^-Stealm kv. When the village 

urchins,. are still wrestling with the fourth ‘standard'. 

i8gi Hardv TVrr vix, She was expressing in her 
I own native phrases— assUted a little by her Sixth Standard 
I tiiuning— feelings which [etts], 1903 A. McNeill Em. 
I Sims English 1. 9 Nature, like the seventh-standard boy in 
I a board school, ‘ can get no higher ’. 
o. sporting. (See quot.) 

J897 Encycl. Sfart 1. 62/2 (Athletics) Slcsndard, the time or 
dismncc assiraed to each event at a championship meeting, 
by beating which a competitor becomes cmitled to a medal 
lo. t a. Some fixed numerical quantity. (? A 
quarter hundred, 25 .) Obs. 

*S4S Rtsies Custom Ho. b vj, Knyues of collayne the groce 
XXX. 5. Knyues of roue the standerde v.s. 

b. A definite quantity of timber, differing in 
different countries. (Cf. standard deal, B i c.) 

jBsS Simmoiids Diet. Trade, Standesrd,.. 3.solid measure 
by which hewn timber is estimated, \’arying in different 
timber co^tries.^ 2864 Daily Tel. 17 Aug., A ‘ Petersburgh 
Standard .consists of 120 deals of 22 feet long by ii inties 
wide and 1 J inch thicL [This = 265 cubic feet,] 1891 Law 
Times XCI. 192/2 The vessel contained about 1000 
dards...A sta n da r d was 265 cubic feet of timber. 

1 14. A kind of arrow (distinguished from ‘ bear- 
ing arrow * and ‘ flight ’). Obs, 

Perh. short for ‘standard arrow', which occurs in later 
citations of 16th c. documents. See quoL 1465. 

[2465 Ir, Acts, 5 Edw. IV, c, 4 (2786) L 29 It is ordeyned 
..That every Englishman.. shall have an English bow., 
with twelve shafts of the length of three quarters of the 
standard.] 1557 City of Lond. yrnl. 17 If. 46 in Vicary's 
Aftat. (x8S8) Aisp. iii. 177-8 Who will coiiime.,and take a 
longe bowe in his hande— haring the standarde therin there- 
fore prouyded,.. shall haue for the best game a Crown of 
golde... And for the best game of the baring arrowe, he 
shall haue [etc.]... And for the best game of the flight, be 
shall haue [etc.]... And.. there shalbea trumpett blowen at 
euerye shott, aswell of the standarde, as of the arrowe or 
flight, 2598 Stow Surv. Lond. 77 Of old time,. the Officers 
of the Citie..were cballengexs of all men. .to sfaoote the 
Standarde, broade arrow, and flight, for games. [1682 W. hi. 
(W. Wood) Remembr. Show 4- Shooting, 1583, 51 ITien 
come the Duke. .bearing a Standard Arrow in bis hand.] 

15. The market price per tou ofcopperinthe ore. 

xSss Leifchilo Cornwall 233 The term ‘standard of 

copper '..denotes the estimated value of the fine copper 
per ton, considered from the various assays to in the 
ores sold ; less a fixed sum per ton. .deducted for the cost 
of smelting.. .When I began this book the standard of copper 
waS;^i2S, sr., but it has since varied considerably. 1923 
Times 23 Sept. 18/5 London, Sept. 22.— Copper,. .Standard 
continued its advance on Monday. 

16. Short for : a. standard booh (see Standaed a. 

3 b); b. {Dyeing) standard solution (see Stan- 
dard a. I b). 

2882 Crookes Dyeing ^ Tissue-Printing 379 A set of so- 
called * standards ’» These are mixtures of emouring matters 
and mordants not liable to undergo change or decomposi- 
tion, and which merely require the addition of a thickener 
..to be for printing. 2889 Amer, Puhl. Weekly 

30 Mar. 462 The old-fashioned book-store, with its supply 
of standards on the shelves tempting a cusiomerto increase 
his library. 

III. Senses associated with the verb stand, 
f 17 , A lofty erection of limber or stone, contain- 
ing a vertical conduit pipe wth spouts and taps, 
for the supply of water to the public. Obs, 

‘The Standard in Comhill’ continued as the name of a 
point from which distances were measured, long after the 
* standard ’ bad disappeared, 

1434 Cov. Leet Bk. 157 pat J>e stondard of cunthTe in 
he Sraytbford-strete- shall not be doonawaye. isigChron. 
Grey Friars (Camden) 30 At the stondert in Cheppe. 1580 
MemoriaU IV. Luinbe c ij, A standart with one cocke at 
Hoibome bridge. 1508 ST0W.S*«rt;. Lond. 316 A standard 
of timber with a cocke or cockes, deliucring fayre spring 
w’ater to the inhabitants. 2626 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 
I. i, I will fetch thee a leape From the top of Pauls-steeple, 
lo the Standard in (^heej^ zfifisSiR T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
164 Towers, most of which are terrassed near the top like 
the Standard in Cheap-side. 2854 Thackeray Newcomes 
ii. This paradise, five miles from the standard at ComhilU 

18. A tall candlestick. Now spec, a tall candle- 
stick (or, in recent use, an upright gas candela- 
brum) rising directly from the floor of a chnrch. 

at^zo Auniers of Arthur 451 (Thomton MS.) Sj ihene 
he..clathes gune calle, Sanapes and salers-.Preketes and 
broketes, and standertes [Douce stondardes, Irel. stondartis) 
by-twene. 2488 in Archxolcgia XLV. 116 A payre of 
Candelstyckks, greate standards for grete tapers, of tj-nne. 
j 538/^:V. XLIll,2i8,ij greate slanders of laten ; ij lamped 
*SS3 Daniel-Tyssen .Surrey Ch. Goods (2869) 97 Item ij 
stondardes of lattyn. 2605 Treswell fount. Earl RoU 
iingluzitt 51 The roorne -was garnished wath three hundred 
and twenty lights ofwax, al set in sianderds of siluer, of 

diueis fashions. sSss'PiniiliCttaticet ScreensalThisieTeen 

is surmounted by standards for svax tapers. iS€o Ecclesi^. 
gist XXI. 72 The church is lighted with brass gas standards, 
fb. (See qnoL) C£. OF. estandart, a kind of 

torcb. Obs. , 

iSii Florio, Doppiorj,y. great torch of waxe, which we 
cal! a standard or a quarrier. .. 

19. An upright timber, bar, or rod ; e.g. t a mu 
pole erected for display on an occasion ol 

or festivity (obs.) ; an upright scafiol ' 

upright bar for a tvindow ; an upright or 

pedStal in various machiues. In recent “ 

slender and lofty iron pillar carrying ^ 
gas lamp, o-^^d tc‘”Lrr(Chm?.a^ 

oflrt^^Stiimyddys of me pavement last in thesroundc. 
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nayled with holme and Ive» for disport of CrLstmasse to Jjc 
peple of the Cite. 1477-9 St, Mary at Hill (1905) 85 
For XXV foote of Elmyn horde, for steppes and standardis 
for the same steyre, vj d. 1486 Noitinsham Rec, III. 257 
To ij. sawers for sawyng of i>e standerdes of the chymney. 
1502 Privy Purse Exp.Eliz. York (1830)25 Item. .10 John 
Coneway smyth for foure transoms and xij standardes. 
0x580 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) xi8 For 
helping to carry into the wo’glite housse standerdes, powles 
and boordes. 1587 Mascall Cattle (1596) 72 Their siandarts 
and posts to fasten them [oxen] by, would be round and 
smooth. 1609 Holland Aunti, Marcell. xxni. iii. 222 
Whereupon the standard (of a ballista: L. stilus[ being 
now at libertic with that quicke stroke.. hurlelh out the 
stone. X627 in Maitl. Club Misc, III. 369 note^ For gilting 
the Cok and thanis and culloring of the same yallow with 
the glob and standart and stanes above the stelple held. 
X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc, 251 Fir Poles, of several lengths 
for Standards and Ledgers for Scafiblding. 1813 Genii, 
Mae, LXXXIII. 227/2 The pyramidal iron lamp standards 
in tne outer court. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 593 
Standards; the upright poles used in scaffolding. In joinery, 
the upright pieces of a plaie*rack. 1839 Urk Diet, Arts 268 
An apparatus with cutters attached to a standard. 1840 
F. Whishaw Railw. Gt, Brit, c)* Irel. 128 1’he mUe*standards 
are of wood, . .and are placed at intervals of a quarter of a 
mile. Ibid. 391 The distances are marked from either end 
of the line on stone standards. 18^6 Huklstone & 
Gordon Rep, XI. 183 The wires. .for the. .use 

of the railway company rest upon all the posts or standards 
in the respondents township. '1869 Rankins Machine 
If Hand'tools PI. D 5, The same turning table also 
carries the standard, F, which supports the main gearing. 
1883 Lato Times Rep, XLIX. 139/1 The scaffolding in 
ffont was constructed of five standards or uprights and 
one ledger. 2885 Act 48 d* 49 Yict, c. 50 § 4 (tv), The 
purchase and erection of lamp standards. 2892 Labour 
Commission Gloss.t Standards, two standards, i.e., two 
wooden legs with feet, which are often used instead of four 
legs to support the top frame of a table, 1907 H. Wvndh am 
Flare of FaotliMds xxxiii, At intervals [afon^ the Embank- 
ment] rose the tall standards of the electric lights. 

b, Naut, An inverted knee-timber, having the 
vertical portion turned upwards. 

X748 Anson's Yoy. 11. iv. 158 Two standards were broken. 
1750 Blancklev Nov, Expositor, Standards are a Sort of 
Knees fay’d from the Deck to the Sides of the Ship within- 
board, to strengthen her in the same Manner as Knees, but 
are bigger. 17^ Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Archie 
iecture D, The standard of the. head which fastens it to the 
stem. 2874 Thearle Saval Archit. in. xlti. 222 Standards 
are knees for connecting the stern posts to the deck beams 
of screw ships., .Standards were fitted in sailing ships con- 
necting the fore side of inner post with the after end of the 
keelson. 

1 0 , Coachmaking, ? Each of the four comer 
posts of a coach. Obs, 

x 659 Pgpys Diary Apr., I.. do resolve upon having the 
standards of my coach gilt with this new sort of %*arnish. 
/bid I May, we went alone through the town with our 
new liveries.. and the standards thus gilt with varnbh. 

d. In a plough : *= Sheath 

2652 Blithe £n^. Improver Impr, it. xxix, (1653) 205 By a 
Standard put into the end of it [sc, the plough-beam]. 2727 
R. Bradley Body Hush, 43 in Compi, Farmer 
s.v. Plough, CC are the sheaths or standards. 

e. Figure-weaving. (See quot.) 

2832 G, R. Porter Manuf, 284 The leaves [of heddles 
in a gauze loom]numbeiedx ana 2 which are called standards, 

f. (See quot.) 

i856 J. H. Parker Concise Gloss. Terms Archil. 251 
Standard. . w’as also applied to the ends of the oak benches 
in churches, and that is the common use of the term now. 
20. a. Forestry. A tree or shoot from a stump 
left standing when a coppice is cut down, 

2473 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. HI. 86 That thestandardes 
off suche mesur as he and I comonyd off maye also be 
reservyd. I suppose it was xxx. inche, abowt a yerdc from 
the grownde. 2577 B. Googe HeresbaclCs Hsisb. n. (1586) 
95 b, I sette them on the outside of ray Orchard, as standards 
to defend their fellowes from tempest and weather, 2669 
SVoRLiDCES>'r/./d^/<r. VLg4 Felling ofCoppices... Trimming 
up such as you spare for standards, as you go. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsk. 206 That ancient Standard^ in ihc high-Park, 
known of all by the name of the Kings Oak. 2799 J, 
Robertson Agric. Perth 238 If the advantage of the copse 
alone is attended to, no standard should be left, except such 
seedlings as appear necessary to renew the stocks. 2832 
Planting 91 in Husbandry {Libr. Usef. Knoivl,) HI, Stan- 
dard.*— The shoots of a coppice stool, selected from those cut 
down as underwood to remain for large poles ortlmber-^trees, 
transf. lyjStW. Marshall] ilfmnfrr Agric. 31 July 1775, 
This pulled up the running weeds ; the standards left, were 
readily drawn by hand. 

b. Gardening. A tree or shrub growing on an 
erect stem of full height, not dwarfed or trained on 
a wall or espalier. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens{Pixh.') 562 Part of which Hcapes, 
to be with Standards, of little Bushes, prickt upon their 
Top... The Standards to be Roses; lumper; Holly [etc.]. 
1683 Temple Gardening \l\is, sjjo HI. 2i8tGardens] part 
laid out for flowers, others for fruits ; some standards, some 
against walls or palisadoes. 2688 Armoury 11, 86/2 

Standards are trees standing of. themselves, not on Wall 
sides. 2723 6Van/ia« No, 173(1756) H. 359 The trees, which 
were standards, and suffered to grow to their full height. 
1846 Baxter Libr, Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 261 The fig-tree 
may be grown cither as a standard, espalier, or against a 
wall. 1903 Q. Rev. Oct. 400 The only material diiTerence 
between tbe experiments on dwarfs and standards respec- 
tively is that [etc.]. 

+ Zl. A kind of collar of mail or plate armour, 
Obs. e%c. Hist. 

[1371-3 Ace. Kxch. K, R. m. 3 CxUiij standardis 

pro loricis.) 246$ Will of T. Packet in FairhoU's Cos^ 
fume (1885) H. 379 A standard of gesserant garnesshed 
with silver. 2465 MARa Paston in P. Lett, H. 190 Sertyn 


harnys. Inprimis; .. a standard of mayle [etaj c\^ t 
in gth Rep.nist. MSS. Comm. 445/t Power standardys 
with two gossetts of roayl. 2530 Palsgu. 275/2 Standart 
of mayle, gorgerin, 2885 FairholPs Costume (ed. 3; I. 205 
(On monuments 1391 and 1412] the camail is replaced by, 
or covered over with, a standard of plate. 

f 22. Some kind of service-book. Obs. 
e 2400 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 244 Super 
librum vot^tum standard. 2409 Ibid 245 Standerdes, ac 
eciam libri processionales, [etc.]. 2503 Yisit. Southwell 
(Camden) 71 Libri in choro vulgariier vocaii le Standanhs. 

1 23. A large packing-case or chest. Obs. 

*37*-3 ^cc. Exch, K. R. 397/xo m. 3, j. standard mag- 

n[um] ferro ligatum, vj. Ciste magne ferro ligate. 2464 
Inv. in T. H. Turners Dom. Archit. (1859) HI- 1x3 A 
square siandarde, & covered with blaak letbeir, & bowden 
with yrne, with 2 lokys...A grete red standerd, full of stuff, 
..A gret standard of the chapell, bounde wth ierne, with 
2 lokks. 1530 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. Vlll (1827) 43 For 
ij standardes for to cary plate fro yorke place to hampton 
courte. a 2562 G. Cavendish lYolsey (2893) 183 Ibe kyng 
caused to be sent hyme in or nit cartloods of stuffe, and 
most parte thereof was lokked in great standerds. 2663 
Chegtte Bk, Chapel Royal (Camden) 83 The Sergeant shall 
. .deliver the Gentlemen their surplices out of the standard. 
Ibid, 93 Item, three standards, whereof one is for the song 
books of our sayd Chapell. 

1 24. Coining, ? — Pile sb.^ i. Obs. 

*473 Chancery Enrolments, Durham 3/49 m. 6 (P.R.O.), 
We.. haue..ltcencid. .William Omorighe..to make graue 
and pryntc iJ dosene Trussellys and j dosene Standerdys for 
penys and .Uij. Standerdys and viiij. Trussellys for half 
penys. 2477 ibid. 3/52 m. 4 (P.R.O.), To make.riij. dosen 
Trussels and .ij. dosen Standerdys for penys, and ij, dosen 
trussels and j. dosen Standerdys for halfpenys. ^ 

25. s.w, dial, * A large standing tub used for 
washing purposes, for containing salted meat, etc.* 
{Eng, Dial. Did.). 

253s in Weaver Wells /P/V/r (1890) 116, ii. vates, astanderde, ' 
a barell and a kole. ! 

26. t O'. Something permanent ; something that 
has lasted a long time. In plural. Permanent or 
necessary furniture or apparatus (of a household, 
etc.). Obs. 

2492 Deed A. 8331 in Catal. Anc. Deeds P. R. O. (1902) 
ly, 292 (She to have all the goods and chattek of the said 
Sir William] except the stondardys of howseholde (and all 
his growing corn, etc.]. 1506 Will y. Cornwallis in Privy 
Purse Exp. Eliz, Pbri4’(i83o) 224/2 All ihebrcwyngvessells 
and standards in tbe brewhouse and bakehouse. 1639 ' 
Fuller Holy War i. xxiii. (1640) 35 The mountains.. are | 
standards too great. .for either time or warre to remove. ; 
2650 — Pisgah V. X9t So there arc certain standards in all [ 
visions, being the materiall and corporall ground-work, for , 
a spiritual! flourish. .to improve itself thereupon. 2655 1 
H. L’Estrancb Reign K, Charles 157 The (^ueen was 1 
loath to proscribe so long a standard as Epkcopacy, to 
entertain such an upstart in-mate as Presbytery. 

b. One who has been long in a position ; an old 
resident, official, servant, etc. Now only old 
standard (rare exc. dial.). 

a i66t Fuller Worthiest Gen. xi. {1662) i, 38 The Fi’ckle- 
nesse and FugUivenesse of such Servants, justly addeth a 
valuation to their Constancy, who are St.indards in a Family, 
2665 Wood (O.H.S.) 1 1. 45 This Dl wasan old standard 
..and at leisure times he would entertaine A, W. with old 
stories relating to the universitie. 2768 in joth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm, App. 1. 410, 1 believe [the new Cabinet will 
harmonize] well.., the old standards are useful! & I think 
makes every office better. 

t 27. Cookery. (Of somewhat obscure meaning ; 
usually explained as ‘ principal or standing dish *.) 

2513 Bk. Reruynge in Bahees Bk. 157 For standarde, 
venyson roste, kydde, fawne & cony [etc.], ibid. 166 The 
seconde course. Geliy wbyte and rcde.,samon, dorrey, 
brytte^ turbot, halybut; for standarde, base, Iroule [etc.]. 
2526 in J. Croft Excerpta Ant, (1797) 79 Item, a Roe 
roasted for Siand.'irt. Ibid, 80 Item, fora Standart Cranes, 
two of a Dish. 

1 28. A suit (of clothes) ; = Stand sbP 23 a. Obs. 
2630 B. JoNSON Hew Inn, Argt. ii. The Lady had com- 
manded a standard of herownc best apparrell to bee brought 
downe. Ibid. 11. ii^ We ha' brought a standard of apparrell, 
down, Because this Taylor fayld vs i' the maine. 
t b. ? A set (of plumes). Obs. 

Invent, R. Wardr. (18x5) 238 Foure standeris of 
fedderis for tbe toppis of beddis. 
i V . allrib, and Comb. 

29, Simple attrib. a. in sense i, as standaid-cary 
-gnard, halfsqjtadron, -polct -shaft, -sheetf 
-spear, -staff. 

284S W, Hemingburg/Is Chronican I. 59 note. The car- 
roccio. or great *standard*car, is said to have been invented 
..in the year 1035. 2821 Sporting Mag. VH. 196 When 
TOtent nature her ^standard-flag rears. 2750 Phil. Trans. 
XLVH. 6 A soldier being confin’d to a tent call’d the 
♦standard-guard. 2796 Cavalry Instr, (28x3) 227 The com- 
manding otficer in the rear of tbe *slandanr half squadron. 
a 1700 Hvelyk Diary 23 Nov. 1644, The ropes and cables 
which support the *standard.pole. 2497 Naval Acc. Hen. 
YHisSa^) 89 *Standard shafics. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 
11. xSoThc stormy showers.. Freeze evciy *standard.sheet, 
2825 Scott Talism. xi, [He] laid his hand on the ’standard- 
spear, as if to pluck it from tbe ground. 2560 Phaer jEneid 
IX. (2562) Eeijb, His fyriesmoking bronds on ’standard- 
staff Mezentius shooke. 2802 C. James Milit, Diet., Soc, a 
machine.. fixed near tbe stirrup, to receive the end of the 
standard staff. 2855 Kingsley Westw. Hoi xx^ His left 
hand on the standard-staff, his sword pointed in his right, 
b. in sense 9 , as standard mark. 

2858 Si&iMONDS Diet, Trade, Standard-mark, a legal 
assay mark for gold of 22 carats fine, and for silver of ix oz. \ 
2 dwts. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch f’ Clockm. xi6 'J*he ) 
Standard Mark of the London Hall is a lion passant for i 


STANDABD. 


sterling silver. 2889 Gretton Memorfs Harhhaek •j\ in 
stature and in grasp of mind rather below standard.marl' 
c. in sense 12 b. 


2882 S. C. Buxton in jgth Cent. Nov. 792 The standard 
subjects are the three R’s, while the class subjects include 
English grammar, geography.. and needlework. 

30. Special comb, : standard-bred a,, of horses 
etc., bred up to the standard of excellence pre- 
scribed by some authority ; standard-high a. of 
the height of a standard shrub (see B. 5 ) ; standard 
lamp, a lamp with a tall standard resting on the 
floor (either moveable, as a lamp for domestic use 
or fixed, as in churches). ’ 

1892 Century Diet., *Staudard.bred, 2902 Wesim. Gaz. 
28 Sept. 4/3 The standard-bred mare. 2842 Loudon 
urban Hort. 555 Standard cherry trees are generally budded 
’standard high, on free stocks of three years* growth from 
the seed. 2900 G. Swift Somerley 124 [HeJ came andstood 
with me under the light of the tall ’staiidiard-lamp. 

B. adj, [Attributive use of the sb.] 

L 1. Serving as a standard of measurement, 
weight or value ; conformed to the official stan- 
dard of a unit of measure or weight. 

2622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 306 If it bee appointed 
of make a Standard peece of tenne ounces fine. 1660 Beale 
in Phil. Trans, IV. 1113 A measure, taken exactly from tbt 
standard-foot of London. 2827 Faraday Chem, Manip. iii. 
(1842) 67 Tbe standard or imperial pint now to be used b 
larger than the wine pint. 2862 H. Spencer First Frinc. 
II. vi. § 61 (2875) X92a, From the standard-meobure pre- 
served at Westminster, are derived the measures for trigono- 
metrical surveys. 2870 Jevons Elem. Logic xxxiii. 290 A 
yard or foot nas Tio meaning unless there be a dehnhe 
standard yard or foot which fixes the meaning. z8;i B. 
Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § 25 l*he difference between mercurial 
and the standard air thermometer becomes very consider- 
able at high temperatures. J- C. Maxwell EUctr.^ 
Magn, (t88i)ll. 322 When it is intended to measureacur- 
rent [electric] with the greatest accuracy in terms of standard 
units, it is called a Standard Galvanometer. 1878 Jevoxs 
Primer Pol. Econ. xo8 In the English .system of money, gold 
is the standard money and the legal tender. ^ 2879 Cautllt 
Techn. Educ, II. 175 The unit^ of calculation adopted in 
practice is a sperm candle one-sixth of a pound in weight 
and burning 120 grains per hour; this is called a 'standard 
candle’, and the 'standard burner* in use in London is 
Sugg’s London Argand, Number z.,2884 Knight Dict.Mech. 
Suppl., Standard Battery (Electricity). One to be used as 
a standard, having a perfectly constant electro-motive force. 

b. Having the prescribed or normal size, amouDl, 
power, degree of quality, etc. 

Standard gauge see quot. 1884 ; also 

2807 T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 2) 165 He caiculatedj that 
the increase of density, on mixing different quantities of 
standard acid and water, was [etc.]. 2823 J. Thomson 
Led, Inflam. 113 In hectic fever the temperature seldom 
rises two or three degrees above the natural or sianoMd 
temperature. 2815 J. Nicholson Oper, Meeh,s*fi Tct 
standard thickness oi a brick wall is ij) brick laid length* 
wise... A rod of standard brick-work,. will require 
bricks. 2826 Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 17 To. .evaporate the 
unnecessary quantity to a standard gravity. 1857 
Elem, Chem., Org. 60 For the pr^aratlon of the suindaro 
copper solutions. 2B78 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ.vA- 
§ 107. 22oThat of boiling water under the standard prcssureis 
374*^, x88x Chicago Times 12 Mar., A standard-gauge railj 
road. 1884 Knight Diet, Mech, Suppl. s. v., ‘ Standard gate 
means 4' 8i" between centers of rails. 1889 Hardivichis 
Science-Gossip XXV, 184/2 They are rectangular in sbope? 
and are made of one standard size, 1900 P. N, 

Model Engin. Handybk. 43 All the small parts. .would t< 
made to some standard measuremenL 1904 1). J. Siiackleto' 
Sp. Ho. Comm, 23 Mar. in Hansard 553 In using the worw 
standard rate of wages in his Resolution, he desyed the 
House to understand that he meant ihe trade union 
Ibid. SS7 That this House Is of opinion that the wages paio 
to the unskilled workers in Government faciorics..f»otiw 


be not less than the standard rate of wages, 
o. Standard deal : see quots, 

2834 McCulloch Diet. Comm. (ed. 2) 1x^0, 36^ 
stand[ard] deals 12 fL long, x^ inch thick, ii inch broad, ma 
z load timber. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., ' 

Deals, those planks of the pine or fir above 7 inches wide an 
6 feet long. 

d. Ol bread (see quot.). ^ 

X85X Mayiiew Land. Labour I. 178 Previously to isq 
bakers were restricted.. to the’ baking of .H 'ii.g 
bread — wheaten, standard whealen, and household, a 
wheaten was made of the bc^t flour, the standard wnca 
of the different kinds of flour mixed together. ^ ^ 

2. Of precious metals, coins ; Conforming to id- 

legal standard of fineness or intrinsic value. Also 
said of value or fineness. . 

1677 W. B. Touchsi. Gold If Silver (title-p.), Biicovcring 
..how to know Adulterated Wares from those made 7. 
True Standard Alloy. iBot Locke Consid. Ratstug 
Money Wks. 1714 IJ. 68 The Fineness of Standard 
in England is eleven parts Silver, and one part 1 
near. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), yacobus,.. z Ooid-cotn.’ 
two sorts, viz. the Broad Piece of Twenty Shillings Stand 
value.. and the 22s. Broad-Piece. 1700 KEiRin Phtl. sr • 
l.iCK.X. 370, I added 144 grains ol standard silver. ^ 
R. Langford lutrod. Trade 38 Standard Gold contains 
parts of pure Gold, and i part of alloy. Standard ^ ^ 
contains 37 parts of pure Silver, and 3 parts of alloy- . 
CwtA? Banking X. 230 The standard purity of the sov^s^^ 
underwent many changes. 2879 Cassells Techn. A • 
IV. 308/2 Standard gold which implies the quality 
coinage..is. .what is called twenty-two carat. , . 

3. Serving or. fitted to serve as a standara 

comparison or judgement. ^ ... 

X724 A. CoLLi.Ns Gr, Chr. Relig. X03 It seems incsedi . 
that Origen.. and other Christians of his time,.shoulo 
ceive an Old Testament (and that with the greatest 
for its integrity, and as a standard Text) -from enco 
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1776 Burney Hist, Afus. I. 276 We may suppose this 
sound to be the standard pitch, and fundamental note of the 
Mercurian lyre. 1845 De Morgan Globes 95 One hundred 
of these [jj. the fixed stars] are selected, among which are 
the stars, as they are called, being those which .ve 
best known and best adapted for the most accurate use. 

b. Of a book, an author : That has a permanent 

rank as an authority, or as an exemplar of excel- 
lence. • ■ 

164s Milton Tetrach. WTcs. 1851 IV. 180 But Erasmus, 
who for having \vrlt an excellent Treatise of Divorce, was 
wrote against by som burly standard Divine, ..defends his 
former work, 1728 Pope Du/tc. xv, 123 Let standard* 
authors, thus, like ttophies born, Appear more glorious as 
more hack’d arid torn. 2759 Goldsm. Bee No. 8 Aec. 
Aiigyistan Age r $ Th.nt he (L’Estrangc] w.is a standard 
writer cannot be disowned^ because a great many very 
eminent authors formed their style by his. 1783 H. Blair 
Led, Rhet. xx. 408 The good sense, and good wriling. . 
render it (Addison’s Spectator] one of those standard books 
which have done the greatest honour to the English nation. 
j 8 qz Speaker 2 May 534A A ‘ History of Chemistry which 
..has rapidly won its way into recognition in scientific 
circles as a standard book on the subject. 

c. Of a la^Y: That has the chief authority with 
reference to a particular subject, 

175* C. Lowthian Form Process Scot. 162 The Standard- 
law in England, concerning High Treason, is the Statute of 
the 25th of Edward III. cap. 2, 

d. Of a maxim, etc. : Constantly repeated, 
standing, ‘ stock *, 

180S Foster Ess. in. i. xo A standard expression of con- 
temptuous dispatch. ^ 1870 M. Arnold St. Paul «v Protest. 
(1875) Pref. 36 Mr Miall’s standard-maxim : The Dtsstdence 
of Dissent, and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion. 
1885 spectator Jaly 977/1 [He] has his oft-repeated little 
standard jokes. 

IL 4 . Upright, set up on end, or vertically. 

' Standard-knee = Standard sh. 19 b. 

1538 in Lett. Suppress. Alonasteries (Camden) 276 Item, 
ij standert candelstyckes, 1627 Capt. Smith SeamatCs Gram. 
ii. 14 All the beames to be bound w’ith tw*o knees at each 
end, and a standard knee at euery beames end vpon the 
Orlope. X733 W.^ Ellis Ckiltem d- Vale Farsit. 318 Its 
Standard Iron Pin is twenty Inches long and one Inch 
Diameter. 1833 Londo.n Encycl. Arckit. § 981 Each fire- 
place' to have., standard grates (kitchen grates supporting 
themselves by feet in front). 1846 A. Young Naut, Diet. 
293 Standard-knees. 1863 Alomin^ Star 27 Feb., The 
illumination is produced almost entirely by standard gas- 
burners. 1875 Knight Diet. ATech.^ Standard-piles^ in a 
coffer-dam. Piles placed at regular intervals apart and 
connected by runners.^ 190X y. Black's Carp. ^ Builder, 
Scaffolding Each side of the inner square was divided 
into two by two upright poles, so that there were thirty-six 
standard poles on the outside, and sixteen on the inside. 

5 . Of a tree or shrub ; Grown as a ‘ standard 
not dwarfed or trained on a wall. 

1685 Temple Ess. Gardens Wks. 1731 I. 183 The Border 
IS set with Standard Laurels. 1716 Lend. Gaz. No. 5488/8 
Standard Trees of Cherries, Apples, Sic. 1798 • Times 
28 Tune 4/2 Large walled Garden.. stocked with standard 
and wall fruit trees. x84a Florist's Jml. (1846) III. 87 The 
habit.. does not make it answer so well as a standard rose. 
1908 Eliz, Fowler Beitu. Trent 4* Ancholme 17 A tall 
standard Rose. 

Sta<iidard (sttemdard), v. [f, prec, sb.] irans. 

a. To ascertain the fineness of (precioxis metal). 

b. .To establish or deposit as a standard of measure 
or weight. 

1696 Ord, Counc. 24 Sept, in Load. Gaz. No. 3222/1 The 
said Rate.. upon the Receiving, Melting and Standarding 
of the said Plate. 18x7 Hassler in J. Q. Adams Rep. 
Weights 4" Mens. (1821) 134 An iron metre standarded at 
Paris in 1799. 2820 G. G. Carey Guide (oFundsgZ Method 
of standarding coins and bullion. • 

Standard-Tieaxer. 

1 . An officer or soldier who bears the standard. 

<rx45o Brut 538 In his relenewe..v standarl berers. 

1338 in P. H. Hore Hist, iVex/ord (1900) I. 237 AVaikyne 
and his followers did meth with Cahir M^Artes Standarthe 
berrer. 2544 Bctham Precepts War i. clxxv. H viij h\ 
Plucke the standart from the standart bearer. x6xx Bible 
/sa. X. 18 Theyshall bee aS when astanderd bearer fainteth, 
1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xxix.III. 129 As Mascezel advanced 
..he encountered one of the foremost standard-bearers of 
the Africans. 1879 Froude Cssar xvii. 278 The standard- 
bearer., reached the fosse, flung the eagle over the rampart, 
[eta]. 

b. As the title of an office of dignity. Hist. 

1829 Heath Grocers* Comp. (1869) 3 Lord Fitzwalter, 

hereditary chastellain banneret or standard-bearer of Lon- 
don. 1837 Lockhart Scott 1. 11.-71 A charter granted by 
Archibald Earl of Douglas. . to Henry de Haliburion, whom 
he designates as his standard-bearer. • ’ 

c. One who carries a banner in a procession. 

*493 1** Sharp Cov. Alyst. (1823) -196. Payd to the 

stondard-beyrres, & nor poyntes xj d. 1844 tr. Af. T.Asntar s 
Alem. Babyl.P'cessW. 72 Accompanied by standard-bear^, 
carrying banners of various colours. 2838 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Standard-bearer, an officer who carries a banneror 
colours in a procession, ■ 

2 . fig. Chiefly, a conspicuous advocate^ of a 
cause ; one who is in the forefront of a political or 
religious party. 

. 2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 7 They that are bolder 
than other, and as it were standerd bearers to inake imy 
departyng from the Churche. 1594 T, B. La Priviaud. Fi\ 
.Acad. H. 543 Epicurus himselfe, the captaine and standatd- 
bearer of all atheists and epicures. x6o8 Topsell Serpents 65 
.Very seldome.. they (male bees, drones] stir out of doores,^ 
those whom nature had pointed out to be the fittest to be 
stander-bearers, and to carry ancients in the camp of Venus. 
x6zz BiBLECrtwT.v. 10 My beloved is. .the chiefest [marg.,^ 
standard-bearer} among -ten • thousand. ,27x0 M. Henry 
VOL. X. 
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Christianity na Sect Wfcs. 1B57 II. 449/j Man-el not if the 
standard-bearers be most stra^ at. xBzt Scott Kenilw. \rii 
You, whom men call the standard-bearer of the true Proles^ 
tant faith. 1900 G. C BROoRtoc Afipw.408 As though I had 
any claim to be treated as a standard-bearer of the party. 
Hence Sta'iidardbearership. 

2865 J. M, Ludlow/’’*^. Epics II. 201 Aragon promises 
the standard-bearership of his kingdom to whosoever will 
take Willianu 

Sta'ndafdism. rare, [-isjl] The system of 
educational ‘ standards ’ (see Standaud sb, 12 b). 
1878 T.SiKc^iR^/<Hr«/33 Ultra-centralising educationists 
with competition and standardism as whole code of youth’s 
effort, 

standardization (Stsemdajdaizri-Jsn). [f. 
Standabdize V. + -ATloif.] The action of stan- 
dardizing. 

2896 Allbuit's Syst.Afed, 1. 226 The process of ‘ standardi- 
sation which has been already adopted in two instances in 
the British Pharmacopoeia. 1900 M. Crackanthorpe in 
xqth Cent, Jan. 104 The 'standardisation ' of punishment is 
not the same as its ‘ equalisation 1902 Cyclists* Touring 
Club Gaz. July 208/t Dyall means, let us have standardisa- 
tion of nUts and bolts. 2904 Times 20 Dec, 25/3 Standardi- 
zation of waterptpes and fittings. . 

aitnb. 2902 ITrWr 32 Deais/r, I know, .other standardi- 
zation devices. 2908 BrlL Pharmacop. Ref. in Chem. ff 
Druggist (2909) 20 Feb. 292/2 Standardisation experiments 
are in progress. , 

standardize (stm-ndazdaiz), V. [t Stasdabd 

sb. and a. -f -IZE.] 

1 . trails. To bring.to a standard or nniform size, 
strength, form of constmetion, proportion of ingre- 
dients, or the like. 

1873 C. H. Ralke OuiL Physiol. Chem. 223 This solution 
must be standardized. 1889 Daily News 20 June 6/3 The 
supply of electrical energy under statutory powers could not 
be efi«ttycly carried out unless there was some method of 
standardising the meters and other Instruments. 2904 
Aled. yrnl. xo Sept. 564 The emulsion was always made up 
to a uniform strength ..by standardizing it against an 
arbitrariIy.chosen standard bacterial suspension. 2907 [see 
Stably adv.]. 
b. transf. 

1900 M. Crackanthorpe in sgtk Cent. Jan. 203 {.title), Can 
sentences be standardised? tgthCent.}\xwz 990 Legis- 

lation is, to use an engineering expression, being stan- 
dardised. X91X F. Harrison Autobieg. Alem. II. xxxvii. 
314 Life and Society have been standardised. 

2 . To test by a standard. 

i83i Nature 3 Nov. 17/2 This other mode of measurement 
should be standardised. .by comparison with Mr. Harcourt’s 
air-gas flame, which should alone be taken as the official 
standard. xZ^ Longnt. AIag. \Act'e. 60 To standardise the 
poisonous principle contained m it [eers blood]. 

3 . (See quot. 1890.) 

2889 Tablet 2 Nov. 688 For each Instrument two plates 
will be standardised. tZgo Aut/ufny's Photogr. Bull. III. 
138 The Lick observatory plates were ‘standardized.’ That 
is, a portion of each plate was impressed with the light from 
a standard lamp shining fora known time through a small 
hole at a known distance. 

Hence Sta'ndardized ppL a . ; Sta’ndardizing 
vbl. sb. (also’ allrib,'). 

‘ X884 7V/wf 14 'Aug. 3 Standardized laudanum. xZZg Daily 
News 20 June 4/7 To advocate the establishment of an elec- 
trical standardizing laboratory. 2892 Ibid.yi Mar. 6/8 The 
Electric Scand.-irdising, Testing, and Training Institution. 
'X9X3 Contemf, Rev, Dec. 776 Standardised voting cards arc 
provided by the respective candidates. 

StSf’ndafrdizor. [L Standardize v. + -er 

a. One who standardizes, b. An apparatus for 

standardizing. . 1 

2889 Lend., Edirt. <5* Dublin Philos. Alag, Feb. 86 ITie 
absolute values of the polarization .. should .. have been 
identical, but according to the standardizer they were always 
markedly different, [1884 Times 14 Aug. 3 A serious error 
in analysis might lead to greater variattous in strength than 
the pre-standardirers ever dreamt of.} 

Standard-wing. [Standard sb. 8.] 

L A species of Bird of Paradise {Seviioptera 
wallacei) discovered by Wallace in the island of 
Batchian. 

1869 Gould Birds Austral. SuppL PI. 52 Semiofiera 
v/allacei, C.R.CrAy. Standard-wring. x894-sLYDEKKEBy?<y'. 
Nat. Hist. III. 338 The standard-wing. . is characterbed by 
..the presence of two long projecting feathers from each 
wing. xBgs Ibid. IV. 43 Standaxd-winged Nightjar. 

2. allrib. or adf. « Standard-winged, 

1872 J, H.'Gurney Andersson's Birds Dnmara Land 45 
Cosmetornis x'exillarius (Gould). Standard-wing Goat- 
sucker. X903 W, L. ScLATER Stark's Birds S. Africa III, 

42 Cosftteiornis vexillarius. Standard-wing Nightjar. 

standard-winged, «• Omith. [Stakdaed 
sb. 8.] Of certain birds : Characterized by the 
possession of ‘ standards 
*873-84 R. B, Sharpe Layards Birds S. Africa 8g Cos- 
metomis vexillarius. Standard-winged Nightjar, 

Stand-by. [f- vbl. pbr. standby', see St.vndz^. 
70, 91.] 

I." Naitt. ‘a, A vessel kept in attendance for 
emergencies. 

1796 in Nicolas Disf. Nelson (1846) VII. p. xci, Meleagw 
[a ship] is my only stand-by and every’ week I must send 
something to Genoa for news. ^ , 

. atirib, 1882 /’a// June 5/1 To the 150 pas- 
'sengers was given the smaller * stand-by’ * steamer. 

b. An order or signal Jbr a boat to stand by (see 

Stands^. 9 1 e) ; attrib.m stand-by bell, tlat. ringingof 
a bell in the engine-rooro of a vcskI .^ a signal to 
stop the eDgines._ . . 4 • . . 
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18^ Kiplikg 46 (M'Andrew’s Hymn) LoshI 

Yon s the ‘Stand-by’ bell. Pilotsosoon? 

2 . One who stands by another to render assist- 
ance; esp.^y^, one who upholds or seconds another; 
a staunch adherent or partisan. 

1801 C. Gadsdeh in J. Adams' lyis. (1834) IX. 378 But 
my duty to my country and to our old standbys.. compelled 
ine in our la^te election to take up my feeble pen again. 
1837 Lapy Canni.s-o m Hare Two Noble Lives IMga) II. 
238 Neill IS made a General, and joins General Havelock, 
and a capital stand-by he is. ,887 Bakisc-Goui-d Golden 
Feather viii. His mother had always been his stand-by 
against the severity of his father. 1883 Mas. OuriiANT 
Sheridan 1. 34 The respectable hrandy-merchant had been 
the family stand-by. 

. CoNSTAKCE MacEwen Three Women in Boat 

IX, She IS a capital stand-by w’oman, holding her nerves as 
some people hold money— wisely and well. 2897 Westm. 
Gaz, 18 Dea 5/3 Eight ordinary winches, each manceuvred 
by four men with ‘stand by ' labour at their elbow. 

3 . Something upon which one can rely ; a main 
support; a chief resource. 

2862 C. P, Hodgson Resid. Nagasaki liL 70 We had that 
famous stand-bye [sic], a good ham, three fowls, sardines, 
bread and tea. 2882 Stevenson Lett, 22 Feb., Art and 
marriage are two very good stand-by’s. x8gx E. iCinclake 
Australians at H, 47 Old ladies are the great stand-bj' of 
the long established medicoes. 

aterio, 1902 Daily Ckron. 24 May 8/3 In Paris every 
summer foulard frocks re-appear with perennial freshness, 
and arc made the stand-by gown of the woman of wisdom. 

Standee (staendf*). U.S. [f. Stand p. + -ek.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

^ 2859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 446 Standee, a stand- 
ing bed-place in a steamer. 

2 . One who is compelled to stand. 

* 1S80 Webster, Standee, one who is obliged to stand at 

I a place of public amu-semenL iPant.) [U.Sl) 2501 Pond 
' Eceentr. Genius 313 Mr. Irving.. having been one of the 
i standees on that occasion. 

I Staildel(st£e‘ndel). Forms: 6staDdill, y-dell, 
8 -dal, -dall, 7-8 -dil, 7-8 Btandle, 7, 9 standel. 
[?f. Stand z/, - h-EL^. In sense i perh, an altera- 
tion of Staddle influenced by Stand v, With 
sense 2 cf. MHG. stendel, early mod.G. standel."] 

1 . A young tree left standing for timber. (Cf. 
Stander 8, Standard sb. 20 a.). 

*543 35 Hen. VIII, a 27 § 2 (1544) D^^, There shalbe 

left standing. .for euery acre of woode.,xii. standillcs or 
storer.s of oke.,Ior] of elme, ashe, or beche.,, the same 
statbilles or storers to be of such standilles or storers^ as 
haue been left there stand>'ng at any the fellyng..in lime 
past. 2602 CareW Cornwall i. 21 The statute Standles 
commonly called Hawketrees. 2708 in Lyon Citron. Finchs 
aw/j/rfsa (1895) 27X Provided always that sufficient Trees 
be left for standalls according to tbe Statutes in that case 
made. *725 Bradley's Fam, Diet., Hepres, young Timber- 
trees that are usually left for Staiidills in tbe felling of Cop- 
pices. *76* in ymls. Ho. Comm. 23 Feb, 2792, 254/z 
Living sufficient Standals or Stocks. 2793 W. H. Mar- 
shall W, Eng. (1796) II. 337 The purchaser to be allowed 
..a quarter of a perch, for each standle of the last cutting. 
1B84 Lease in W. Somerset Word-bk.&.y., All pollards and 
other trees, slips, saplings and standels. 
fig. a x66t Fuller Worthies, Ncrthuntbld. (2662) 310 Tbe 
(Commissioners of this County.. presenting no underwood, 
yea, no standels, but only tyrober-oaks, men of great wealth. 

t 2 . ? = Stander 5. 

1596 Union Inventories 2 Two slandells, and one jojTied 
Stoole. 

f Standelwolks. Obs. Also standweks. 

? Blundered form of ne-xt 
a 2500 ATS. Bodl. 536 If. 36, Saturion., standweks. a 2300 
MS. Laud 553 If, 28 D, Saturion maior is an herbe h* 
clepuk jekes or standelwelkcs [marg. StandlewelkesJ. 2397 
Gerabde Herbal S{x-pg\., Standelwelks is Satj-rion. 

+ Standelwort. Obs. Also 7 standlOj g 
{Diets.) stander-. [a. MLG. stanSel-, stendelwort 
ss'Nl'AG. standel-, stendel-mtrz, £ standel, stendel 
of the same meaning (f. root of Stand v.) + LG. 
■wort, HG. lottzn .WoBT sb.) = Standebgbass. 

2378 Lvte Dodoensw. Ivi. 217 Of Slandelworte orStander- 
grasse.. There are diuers sortes of Standergrasse called in 
Greeke Orchis. x6ox Holland II, Table, Serapias, 

a kind of Clrchls or Standlewort, 2866 Treas, BoU 1090/2 
Standerwort, Orchis juascula. 

Standengnss. Now tffa/. (Som.) \>A.stan- 
dtn pa. pple. (? or standend pres, pple.) of Stand v. 

+ *guss a; F. goiisse pod. Cf. Eng. dial, gussets, 
the Orchis mascula.) = Standebgbass. (In the 
lath c. applied also erroneously to other plants.) 

cstvs Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 140, 138 Stondcnc-gouae 
{v,r. -gosse) [glosses pes vituli, fes nisi, sa/trtonf [xBai 
/dardwieie’s Sri. Gossip Nov. 258/1, 1.. showed them a 
flower. ' Oh said they, ‘ we call them statinen-gassea J 

Stander (stremdoj). [f. Stand v. + -ek t.J On. 
who or something which stands. 1. t, 

I. L One who stands, in the senses of the vero. 
Constr. with preps., as before, on. 

- In quot. 1423 us^appositively, expressing then 

lwr^dW,°TrfmnS:oIiphnnt. css^ 
rlhrii Rolls Y^t Minsjer “9^491 

.crimson velvctt..for /sis SiiAtL 

O. the hares a Ia«y stander, Mlow^«. io» 

Tr. >s Cr . .... iii. 84. 1657 

On^ ™V,‘Sir?£rAree^l 13 Loylerers, and slanders 

WhelLTbia^^Vrix, TTs indeed, to 

T^e Sr/ sfe 
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slanders gradually increases. 1850 Tah*s Mag, XVlI. 
716/1 The most obstinate stander on old ways, 
b, with advs. 

258a N. T. (Rhem.) Mark xlv. 47 And one certalne man 
of the slanders about . . smote the seruant of the cheefe priest. 
1591 H. Smith Exatn, Usurie I. 13 The standersabout said 
one to another, See how be loued him, a 17x6 South Serm, 
VI. 114 Publiclc Spirits, Standers-uplor their Country. 
xMs Lefroy Echoes fr, Theocriius etc. 11. xxix, And six tall 
lads break through the standers-round. 

+ c. slang, (See quots.) Obs, 

16x0 Rowlands M. Mark^all (18^4) 41 A Stander, be that 
stand.s sentinel vpon the Pad or high-way to robbe. Jhid» 
53 [He] was faine to Hue.. a .stander for the padder. 

2 . Stander-by. a. One who stands by; one 
who looks on and abstains from interfering; one 
who stands aside from or has no concern in (a 
game, a quarrel, etc.); occas, a casual spectator 
or auditor, a bystander. Now rare, 

*545 Ascham Toxo^h, xi, (Arb.) 120 Thys kynde of break- 
ynge is mooste perilouse for the slanders by. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich, I. Hi. 210 Riuers and Dorset, you were slanders 
by. .when my Sonne Was stabM. x6o6 — TV. d* iv. v. 
190 That I haue said vnto my slanders by, Loe lupitcr is 
yonder, dealing life. x6x2NAUNT0Nin,5«cr/<f//r/iyl/.S\S'.(Hi^t. 
^ISS.^Comm.) 1 . 1x3 Hereupon some slanders by arc apt to 
conceive that the King mea[nethl to keep these places in 
suspense. 1^7 Clarendon Hist, Reb, v,§ 155 It was thought 
strangely ridiculous by slanders by that [etc.]. 2650 [H. 
Nevile] Game atPickgitet 4 , 1 shall be a kind of stander-by 
this time. 1700 Steele Tailerl^o, 26 p 8 Ifa Stander-by sees 
one at Play cheat, he has Right to come in for Shares. 1771 
Act II Geo, Jllf c. 45 1 29 In Default of a sufficient Number 
of Persons so impannelled, the said Sheriff shall return other 
honest and indifferent Men of theStanders-by. 1827 Scott 
Surg-, Dau, iv. Will you, that are a stander-by, tell us, who 
are the unlucky players, what you think of this game of 
ours? 1870 Morris Earthly Par, II. in. 278 From off the 
poplar-block white chip.s would fly *Neath some deft hand, 
watched of the standers-bj*. 

Proverb, 16x3 Uncasing o/ Mackiav, x8 Slanders by dls- 
ceme more then gamsters can. 2768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
<1834) II. 303 It is commonly said that a stander-by sees 
more of the game than he that plays. 

Naut. A gunner’s assistant. (Cf. stattd 
by: Stand v. Jo b, gi e.) Obs, 

2669 Sturmv Mariners Mag, v, xiu 69 Slanders by, or 
Matrosses. Ibid, 72 The slanders by raise the Pritch with 
Crows. Ibid, vn, xxx, 44 Let a stander by stop on the 
GIa.ss a Thred. 

^ 3 . Misused for Consistent 2. rare, 

2883 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 486 They are first defined in an 
epistle ascribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus about the year 
258, and are as under: (x) Weepers..? (2) Hearers..? (3I 
Kneelers..; (4) Slanders, who might remain throughout the 
‘entire rite, but were not suffered to communicate. 

. 4 . A person of long standing (in a profession, or 
place) as distinguished from a novice or new- 
comer; an old hand, an old resident. Only in 
old^ ancient^ long stander. (Cf. Standaud sb, 
26 b; also Stager i.) ? Obs, 

1589 R. Harvey Plain Pere, 2 It iiioues me as much as 
the fatherly rebuke of an old stander moude that vniucr- 
sity post, which seemed to take the wall of a Senior. x^9x 
Greene Contiy Catching Ji. \Vks. (Grosart) X 174 Which 
did so much content him, as that he had beguiled so ancient 
a stander in that profession.^ i68x R. Knox Hist, Rclat, 
Ceylon iv. xiii. 176 We begin with the Portugueze, who 
deserve the first place, being the oldest Slanders there. 
1699 Dampier Poy. II. I. Hi. 49 [The Dutch] arc the longest 
slanders here by many years, 2732 Hekkeixm Alci^hr, il 
^ 7 Our young profidents in the minute philosophy., do far 
outgo the old slanders and professors of the sect. 2801 G 
'Gadsden in % Adams' li^ks, (1854) .579 Our old- 

slanders and independent men of long well-tried patriotism, 
?K)und understanding, and good property. 2832 W. Irving 
Life Lett, (1864) 11 . 486 It seems as if all the old slanders 
of the city had called on me. 

iransf. 2646 W, Harincton in J. Hall Poems^ A Geneth- 
Hacon to the Infant Muse of his dearest Friend, A 6, Thus 
thy luxuriant Laurel-sprout As soon as it hath its head put 
out, Or'c tops old slanders 1 
IL Something upright. 

. 6. A pan or barrel set on end. . <f/<z 4 = Standard 
.sb, 25. In quot. 1459 used appositively. 

. 1459 Poston Lett, I. 490 Item, Hj. grete standere pannes, 
-j. bochers axe. 2882 FRANCisQUE-hliCHEL CriL Inguir, Sc, 
Lang. 427 Staunder^ a barrel set on end for containing 
water or salted meaL 


+6. An upright support; a supporting pillar, stem, 
and the like ; also, a candlestick. (Cf. Standard 
sb, 17-19.) 

* 55 * Berksh. Ch. Goods 39 A pj^e of grete Candylstyckes 
called Slanders. 160S in R. Welford Hist, NewcastleiiZZ^ 
III. 270 [He] .shall so work the mines as he leave slanders 
for tbe upholdin^ of the grounds thereof. 2648 Gage ll^est 
‘Ind. 149 [The idols] are placed^ upon slanders gilded or 
painted, to be carried in procession upon mens shoulders. 
•2677 Plot Oxfordsk, 257 To preserve their Rteks of Com., 
they commonly place them in this Countrj',on slanders and 
caps of stone : the slanders being four Obelises about two 
foot high. 2722 W. Sutherland Shipbnild, Assist, 164 
Slanders; Knees fitted upon any of the Decks; also Pieces 
placed to raise Stages or Scaffolds. 2B60 Song of Solomon 
in Lo-,uland Scotch V. 15 (E.D.D.J His shanks are as stan- 
hers o* merW set on sockets o* fine gowd. 
b. See quot. Cf. Obdop 2, Obs. 

2703 R. Neve City ir C. Purch, (1736) s.v. Lead §7 Of 
laying on Sheet-lead. ..They bend up the Eklge of the Sheet, 
both for the Stander and Orlop. . .They bring them together, 
and proceed to make a Seam of them, by first turning the 
jOrlop., over the Stander. . 

, t /• Something which remains in a fixed posi- 
tion ; a fixture. Obs, rare. 


2642 Fuller Holy 4* Psvf. Si. 11. iv. 62 Though he useth 
barbarous SchooMcrms, which like standers are fixt to the 
controversie, yet in his moveable Latine..bis style is pure. 
2647 — Good Th, in Worse T, 164 Mixt-Prayers..\VTierein 
the Slanders,^ -- remaine alwayes unaltered. Whilst the 
moveable petitions ». arc added .. as Gods Spirit adviseth. 
x666 J. Smith SolotnotCs Portr, Old Age 76 There is neces- 
sary both these, viz. the firm stander, and the strong mover; 
the upper and the nether milstone. 

+ 8. A tree left standing for timber ( = Standee 
I, Standard sb, 20 a). Obs, 

2548 [see Staddle 2 (tfpos.\ a 2568 Asckasi Scholem, 11. 
(Arb.) 13s The fairest standers of all, were rooted vp, and 
cast into the fire. 16x2 Cotgr., BalUveaux, standers, or 
trees left standing after a wood sale. 2707 Mortimer Hush. 
427, 1 resolved to cut a Cart-way.. to carry off both my 
Wood and Timber, which saved my Standers and Wood too 
very much. 27x2 J. James ir. Le Blond's Gardening 50 
The old Standers left at the other Cuttings. 

b. = Standard sb, 20 b. 

1683 Penn Further Acc, Pennsylv, 8 All sorts of English 
fruits . . take mighty well for the time : The Peach Excellent, 
on standers. 

fill. 9 . Device on a coin, ‘image and super- 
scription 4 Obs, rare^^, 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. vii. 375 He defaced out of their 
monies and coynes their aundent stampes, causing them for 
afterwards to ^are his standers and stamp [It. has merely it 
segno suo] in signe of absolute superioritie. 

Stander: see Standard jA 
Staudergrass (stae-ndojgras). Forms: 6 
standard-, 7- stander grass, [f. stander- (altera- 
tion of standel- in Stakdelwort) + Grass sb."] A 
name applied to Orchis mascula and allied plants. 

1578 [fice Standelwort). 1579 Langham Card, Health 
4po Orchis, or Standard grasse. 2597 Geraroe Herbal 1. 
cii. 169 The first is called in Latine Testiculus Odoratusi 
in English.. sweete Cullions and Standergrasse. 26x0 
Fletcher Faithful Shefh, 11. i, Therefore foule Stander- 
grassc, from me and mine I banish thee, with lustful Turpen- 
tine. 1863 Prior Plant-n,^ Standerwort, or Standergrass. , 
Orchis fuascula. 

Standfast (staemdfast), a, and sb, rare, [f. 
Stand v, (see 9 b, 23) + Fast adv, Cf. Holdfast.] 

A. adj. Stiff in opinion. 

17x6 M. Davies Athen, Brit, II. 369 Witness our own 
W. W, who sometimes seems very positive, and a standfast 
stickler for his Arianism even to Martyrdom. 

B. sb, A fixed or stable position. 

2846 Hawthorne 11 . ix. 162 It seems as if the 

whole world, both morally and physically, were detached 
from Its old standfasts, and set in rapid motion. 

f Staiid*£ra, a, Obs, In 5 standfray, jstan- 
fra. \i,S'£KBr)v,-¥/ra,/rayylcnoadv, Cf, S tand- 
off.] Inclined to stand aloof; refractory, 
rebellious ; reserved, haughty, 

tf 2480 Henryson FableSy Trial of Fox 237 (Charteris) 
Angrie, austerne, and also vnamyabill To all that standfray 
artomynecstail. xQi^yorke»sh, Dialogtte 
but Loving and kind. 

f Sta'udfal. Obs, [f. St.vnd jA^] A tubful, 

2573 Satir, Poems Refonu. xxxix. 88 Thay, , keppit stand- 
fuIis [of water] at thesklatis tbair in. x6zz Cotcr., Tintef 
a Stand-full, or Soe-full. 

Sta’ndgale, perverted form of Staniel. 

[1834 Mudie Feathered Tribes 1 . 93 ‘ Stanncl ', or ‘ stand- 
gall , as it is sometimes pronounced, is 'stand-gale*, and 
* wind-hover ' is ' boverer in the W’ind both of which express 
that wonderful power of poising, .itself over a particular 
spot, despite the wind, which the kestrel possesses.) 2865 
Ccrnhill Mag. July 41 With it may be compared another 
local name, °stand-galc % and also 'crutch-tail', formerly 
applied to a kite. 

Standing (st®*ndig), vbi. sb. £f. Stand v, + 

-INOl.] 

1 . The action of thevb. Stand, in various senses; 
an instance of this. 

2382 WvcLiF Ecclus. xxvii. 15 The mychc swering spechc 
shal sette stondingfiiBSschal make stondyng up) of hecr, 
for fer, to the bed [Vulg. korripilationem capiti statuet], 
1398 Trevisa Barth, dc P, R, xm. ii. (1495) 440 Pytte water 
is thickest and worst to dcfye..for stondynge of the water. 
^1440 Promp, Paru. 477/1 Stondynge, no^rsyttynge ne 
walkynge, status, 0x4^ (see Sitting vbt. sb. 1). 02530 
yudie. Urines iii. Hi. 48 b, The standyng long t>'me of y* 
burbels in y^ %'rinal sheweth that y« sekenes hath Jong tyme 
contynued. 2562 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc v. iL 27 One 
sort that saw the dangerous successe Of stubbome standing 
in rebellious warre. 1678 Walton Life Sa^erson b 4, His 
former standingfora Proctors place, and being disappointed, 
ma<^t prove much displeasing. 2688 Holme Arttzonry iii. 
382/x A long piece of Copper., having the ends bent down 
..and then bent out again for its more steady standing. 
2770 Lanckorne Plutarch, Marcus Crassus (Rtidg.) 3B5/1 
when they saw the depth of the Roman battalions. .and 
the firmness of their standing, they drew back. 2840 Barham 
Ingol, Leg. yaekd, Rheims, He cursed him in sitting, in 
standing, in lying, 

attrib. 1900 H. Lawson On Track 38 Another timber, 
much inferior in grain and * standing * quality, was plentiful. 

b. With advs. (Sec Stand v. IV.) Standing 
out : \ cotter, a projection. (jObsi) i 

1608 Topsell Serpents 247 About the mouth there appeare , 
and seeme to bud forth three cminenties or standings 
out. i6xx Shaks. Wini, T. iil h. 191 Poore Trespasses, 
More monstrous standing by,^ 26x6 Lane Contin. Sqris 
Tale X. 599 Other ancientes it [this towne] Rosalia call ; 
others, the standinge vpof them which fall. 2622 Fletcher 
Beggars Busk V. ii. And since the standing out of Bruges, 
where Hemskirk bad hid her, till she was near losL 1683 
MoxoN Mech, Exerc., Printing ^i. F 3 They raise a Bur 
on the Face.. to keep the Matrice off the C^riages and 
Bodies,. .But. .the hollow standing off of the Face of the 
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........vw .*....4 4.4^. uiiu i»ouie.s, suDiecis the Metta! 

to run between them. 2884 Law Rep, 26 Chanc. Div 700 
In order to shew acquiescence he must shew a siandinc £ 
with full knowledge of what was being done. ^ 

Winchester School, 2903 C, Coleridge Life C, M, Yonre 
III. 98 It was the week before the 'Standing up’ i.e the 
^petition of an incredible number of lines of Latin or 
Greek Poetry. 


c. The state of being without movement either 
progressive or retrogressive ; the condition of being 
at a standstill. Also standing still, ^Standing 
of the sun = Solstice i, ^ 


^*440 Pallad, on Hush, vu. 71 Braslkc is sowe at slond- 
yng of the sonne. CX530 fudic. Urines ir. vi. 26 b, Yf the 
vrynecome out in lesse quant^te.. than it dede in thestand- 
yng or in the encresyng, or, .in the begynnyng of the ague. 
2552 Huloet S.V. Heate, Solstilium,,\s, sometyme more 
apilye taken for the staye or stondynge of the sunne, whyche 
is twisc in the yeare. 2648 Hexham ii, Den stibstandt der 
Zontie, the Solstice, or the Standing still of the Sunne. 

d. Erect position ; condition of not falling or 
being overthrown, lit, sxidfg. Now rare or Obs. 

1709 Stanhope Paraphr, IV. 283 They..not only recover 
their Standing, but even profit themselve.<; of their F^L 
*737 Genii, Mag, VII. 556/2 He kick’d every one of them 
out of Office . . except Buckingham, and he ow'd his Stand- 
ing to the Prince. 2746-7 Hervey Medit, ff Contempl. (1818) 
73 Afraid to plunge into the abyss of eternity, yet utterly 
unable to maintain their standing on the verge of life. 


e. Phr. To be in good standing with = to stand 
well with, be in favour with : cf. Stand r/, 15 c. 

Eng, Hist, Rev, Oct. 652 For a number of yearsafiu 
this Eustace was in good standing with the English king. 

+ 2 . Manner of standing, a. Relative position 
(of a number of persons or things, or of one with 
reference to others.) b. Situation, site, aspect 
(of a building, etc.), c. Posture, attitude (of a 
person) ; position (of a thing) as erect, horizontal, 
etc. Obs, 


a. e 1407 Lydc. d* Setts, 6501 Y Haue declared.. 
The maner and the ordynaunce Of ther [i. e. the queen's 
pawns] stondyng. 2592 Savile Tacitus, Hist. in. xxii. 127 
The order and standing of the Vitellian army I dare not for 
certaine auouch. x6oo Surflet Country Farm ni. xUv. 
510 That you may fitly appoint the standings of trees. i?i: 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 84 If the Eye beapplied 
too near the Stick, a Defect in the standing of the others 
can't be so well perceived, 2733 W. Ellis Chiliemky^^t 
Fatyn, 350 The double Rows were apt to heat each other by 
their close standing. 

b. 2338 Elyot Diet,j Situs,. ,o\i>o the setlynge or stand- 
inge ofa place, which is now called the syte. 2562 T. Nob- 
TON Calvin's Inst, 1. xiv, (1634) 73 To set and fasten somcof 
them [re. stars) in their standings, and tootbersome, togranta 
free course. 26^7CLARENDON/yrj/. Reb, iv, § 8 Ihex.-rcsohed 
that the standing of the communion-table in all churches 
should be altered. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav,{\fe}ii^ 
Baroch is visible by reason of her high standing a good way 
distant. 2682 * R. Burton ' Admin Curios, ^ Yet is the 
Structure belter than the standing thereof, as being some- 
what low on the one side. 

C. 2540 Morvsine tr. Fives’' Introd. Wisd, A viy b, A 
I rysbt gcniyll man is he, whom nature bathe fashyontd and 
' set, as it were in a standyng for the rccepte of vertue. sSfS 
Ascham Toxoph, 11. (Arb.) 147 The fyrstepoyntc is., to take 
suebe foolyng and standyng as shal be..curalye to thee)^. 
2622 Second Maiden's Trag, 1042 (Malone Soc.), I like the 
standing of my head too well to haue it mended. *^3 
Moxo.n Mech. Exerc,, Printing xxiv. p 2 [They] try whether 
the Slone lye truly Horizontal, which they know by the 
standing of the Water : For if the Water delate itself equally 
about the middle of the Slone, the Stone lies Horizont^ 
x802 T. Roberts Engl, Bowman 294 The Standing! the 
posture in which an archer stands, when he shoots. 

+d. The position of .the indicator ofa graduated 
iuslniment. Obs, ^ . 

2669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag, ir, xHL 82 Keeping m 
memory such standing of the Staff, I take off the oneCco 5 S» 
and set the Staff again. ^2676 H, More Remarks Conjc^ 
b4b, The various standing of the Alcrcurj’ in the 
according to the change of weather, a 2734 iiovinLifch^ 
Keeper Guilford 293 The standing of theMercury»**' 
the Tube, is always taken upon the Distance of the opp^^ 
from the lower Superficies. , , 

3 . An act of standing erect on one’s feet ; a period 
during which one keeps a standing position. 

2653 Walton Angler ix. [xH.) 281 They mavbc at ou* 
standing, all catch'd^ one after another. 2850 Lady 
Lyttelton Corr. xvi. (2912) 407, I never was more kuockw 
up than last night, by. .several long standings with Her 
Majesty, 1904 Edin. Rev, Jan. 212 The gentleman 
Horace who could reel you off two hundred verses at a 
standing. . . 

4 :. A Standing-place, station; standing-room. 
The place in or upon which a person stands. 
Phrases to take, keep ends standing. ? Obs. Abo, 
accommodation for one person to stand (at a show 
or the like) ; standing-room. Cf. Stand /A. i L 
2382 Wyclif Isa. xxii. 19 And I shal putte thee out fro^ 
stonding, and fro thi seruj'se I shal depo^ 
BrisklowC«j/////. 34 b, Thci must take standings In Snotc^ 
Hill, in Newmarket Heath, and in Stangate Hole. *57* 
DtGGES Pantom, i, xiu D Hj, The Base being cuen wuo 
your standing. Ibid., The distance betweene the tw 
standings is vndoubtedly.the lengthe. 2586 
jst PI, Tamburl, i. H, Keep all your standings and 
a foot, e 2595 Capt. Wvatt R, Dudley's Voy. W- 
(HakL Soc.) 59 Himselfe toke his standinge on the op» 
deck. 2598 R. Bernard tr, Terence (2607) Attdria n* 

I got me vpon a high standing, and looked roundabout m 
2609 Holland Amm, Marcell, xxtv. x. 255 The rest of t^ 
souldiors. .gained the pasring high and difficult bank^^^ 
firmcly kept iher standing. ax6x6 Miodletoh 
■beware Women l Hi, Now they come l.,You, sirrah, get » 
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Standing for vourmistrcss. i66x Drvden 71? H. S, i^Iajesiy 
38 Your cavalcade the fair spectators view From their high 
standings, yet look up to you. 17x0 De Foe Cntsoe 11. 
(Globe) 392 In this (hollow] Tree they both took their Stand- 
ing, 179s CowpER Needless Alarm 120 We have at least 
comnuwious standing here. x8ox Strutt .^<? r/x d- Past. ii. 
i. 6x His longest shot fell upw^irds of four hundred and eighty 
yards from his standing. 1809 Malkik Gil Bias xii. 1. 
(Rtldg.) 422 Along the streets where the procession was to 
pass were scaffolds, on one of which I purchased a standing. 

b-A""- 

1563-83 Foxev 4. ^ iV. 707/2 God hath found away by 
this faculiie of Printing., to cast downe the foundation 
of his (the pope's] .standing. 1656 Ceosiwell S/*. sj Sept., 
And so many as. .do o^vn your standings wherein theProvi- 
dence of God hath set and called you to this work, will 
carry it on. 2669 O. Saksom in Aec. Li/e{x^lo)^o\\\t\\ earn- 
est d«ires, that you would consider your owm States and 
Standings, ever>’one of you, whether you are not in the llroad 
way. 2676 W. Allen Addr. Non-Con/, 47 Some of them be- 
lieved this ; and so kept their standing in the (^urch. 2856 
N. Brit.Rrv, XXVI. 43 What should prevent our receding 
and taking a still lower standing? 

fc. A hunter’s station of stand from which to 
shoot game. Obs, 

C2400 Master 0/ Game (MS. Digby 282) xxxv, penne 
sbulde J?e maisier of he game..meete'he kynge and hrj-nge 
hym to his stondynge and telle hym what game is wiihinne 
he sette. 2552 Sir J. Williams Aceompte (Abbotsf. Club) 
87 For newe makinge a standinge in Combes parke. 2576 
Turherv. Ktf/zmVlxW. 187 And thus you may trajme a foxe 
to a standing and kyll him in an evening with a Crossebowe, 
2600 Maids Metam. iil 2 And yet mymaister wayteth with 
his bowe, Within a standing, for to strike a Doe. 26x6 
Manifest. Ahp. cf Spalatds Motives App. ni. 6 Imitating 
the Huntsman, who bending his bow to strike a faire Stagge, 
puls forth towards the Standing, for shew, other raskall Deere 
with him. 

d. A place in which cattle and horses may stand 
under shelter; a stable; standing-accommodation 
for one animal ; stable-accommodation for horses 
or a horse. Now dial. 

C\»^oPallad.anHush.\.^t’^ Letmakcanhousforbestis .. 
Of forkis, & of boord, & bouwes colde. A stondjmg most be 
maad. 25x0 Stanbridce Vocabula (W. de W.) C v, Stabu. 
luiUf a stable or a stondynge. 1607 Topsell Four‘/. Beasts 
610 They also had a care to couer all the flower (of their 
sheep-stables] with strawe..to the end they might not he 
annoyed in their owne standings. 2724 T. Ellwood Life 
(1765) 66 Sir, don’t you forget to pay for your Horse's 
standing? 2813 Sporting Ma^.^LlAl, 54 Ck>nverting..an 
the loose stalls of a stable into loose standings. 2886 IK. 
Somerset Word-hk. s, v.. So John 'vc a-tooktthe Dree Cups 
(Inn) } I do j*ear *iis capical premises, an stannins for up 
thirty osses. 

iransf, 2798 Times s8 June 4/2 A Neat Cottage (with] 
..standing for chaise, stable and good garden, 
fe. Stopping-place, goal. Obs. ran, 
e 25x0 Gesta Rom, (W, de W.) Aij, 'i*he whyle sbe was in 
takynge vp the ihjTde balle, the knygbtgatcafore her, and 
was fyrst at the standynge. 

+ f. A place of settlement or encampment. Ohs. 

Grenewey Tacitus. Ann. i. x, (1622) 29 The fift, and 
one and twentith legion, lodged tn winter standings three- 
score miles of, at Vetera. x62x Speed Theai. Ct. Brit. 
(26x4) 137/2 But then no longer able to hold out against 
them, they left their standings and departed the land. 
g. A stand for carriages plying for hire, 

1853 Act 16 4- 17 F/et. & 33 § 6 The several standings for 
hackney carriages.. within the Metropolitan district. 

5. A position for or occupied by a booth, stall, 
or the like ; a booth or stall occupying such posi- 
tion. Now dial. 

a 1547 in J. R. Boyle Hedon (2875) App. 80 E>Tie man that 
hath a standing of vij. fote on Holyruddaie.. shall paye ij.d. 
*577 Leigh Surv. (2506) D 3, Booths, Standings, shamble*, 
and tolIe5,..of a weeklie market. lOth Rep. Hist, 

MSS. Comm. App. v. 338 If any. .of the company of taylors 
..shall departe nis shopp or standing, to worke in any man’s 
house. 1766 Entick iwnfon IV,252Thcclothiers..hadihcir 
booths and standings within thechurch.yard. x8o8 Beverley 
/4c/ 16 Placingof stalls and standings on the market 
and fair days in the streets. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade^ 
Standings a stall placed in a market, or on the foot pave- 
ment in a street ; a workman’s loom in a lower flat orstory, 
xBW If^. Somerset H^ord.hk. s.v., Butcher Morgan Ve 
a-paid for a stan’in* in our market *is number o* years. 

■ -t" 6. Something upon -which a person or thing 
stands ; a stage ; a base, foundation. Obs. 

238* Wyclif 2 Chron. vi. 23 Salomon hadde maad the 
hrasyn stondynge [1388 foundement, Vulg. and hadde 

putte it in the mydil of the grete hous. 1556 Chrou. Grey 
Z>7iirx(Camdcn)7i Item ihexxvj. of September [15^1] was 
the stondynge at the tabulle in Powlles was removj’d into the 
sowlh, 1558 in Jupp Carpcnlerf Co. (2848) 51 Payd for the 
carj^age of our standyng into fanchirche Stretc at the com- 
myng in of quene elizabeth vij d. 2585 Higins Junius 
Nomencl. 100/2 /cr/,..the galleries or standings for the 
beholders of plaies : the scaffoldes. a 1641 Finett For. 
Ambass. (i656> 64 The French Ambassador in the first 
window, .and the Spanish in a standing dressed up of pur- 
pose over the Porters lodge, 

7. + a. Continuance in existence ; duration. Obs. 
2600 J, Hamilton in Catk. Traci, (S.T.S.) 243 Thi* 
heresie (adultery] baith repugnes to the trew law of God and 
is preiudiciable to the lawful standing of Noble^ houses. 
261X SiiAKS. Wint. T. I. ii. 431 7’he Fabrick of his Folly, 
whose foundation Is pyl’d vpon his Faith, and will continue 
The standing of his Bod5% 1690 in Naime Peerage Evid. 
(1874) 26 AlL.t^md duties payable furth ’of the estate 
during the standing of the marriage, ■ 

b. The slate or fact of having existed for a longer 
or shorter period of time ; degree of .antiquity. (Now 
only of immaterial things.) Chiefly in phrases, of 
old^ ancient, f late standing-, Cf. Lokg stakding. 
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2656 Earl Monm. tr.^ Boccalinfs Advls, fr, Pamasr. i. 
L (1674) 65 The Titolari were of much later standing than 
Debtors. 1674 N. Fairfax AW/' ^Se/v.s54 The next thing 
to be handled is. Of what standing the world may be. x688 
HoLME.^r/«tfi/p»ni, 31B/2 Another fashion of Compasses. . 
not much differing from them though of an Elder standing. 
CX710 Cfxia Fiennes Diary (x888) 68 The Skull was whole 
and the teeth firme, tbo'ofso many ycares standing. 2780 
Mirror No. 86 It expelled a gout, 01 thirty years standing. 
2796 Pf.cce Anonym, (1809) 49 This is reckoned a proverb 
of a late sianding. x8ox Strutt Sports 6* Past. i. i. 23 
Ihese privilege were of ancient standing. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. I. Ii, There is a quarrel of twenty-five years’ 
standing with the PaWement. 2888 Bryce Arner, Conwtxv. 
II, xL 8c Other restriciions..such as the exclusion of clerg^’- 
men, which still exists in six States, and Is of old standing. 
2802 Law Times XC 395/2 She was suffering from tuber- 
culosis of long standing, 
c. Age (of a tree). 

2B30 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit, 3 .\n oak of sixty years 
standing will in twenty-four years double its contents of 
timber, 2837 P. Keith Bot, Lex, 245 If we estimate its 
(the oak’s] standing upon the principle of the usual rule, we 
shall have to gi\‘e it an antiquity of upwards of sooo years. 

8. Length of service, experience, or residence ; 
position as determined by seniority in membership 
of a university, a profession, etc. 

2580 G. Harvey SpensePs IPks. I. 436 What 

greater and^ more odious infamye for one of my standinge in 
the univcrsiiyc and profession abroade then to be reckoned 
in the Beade-roule of Inglish Rimers. 2648 Jf-nkyn Blind 
Guide i. 7 Sundry who exceed Master Goodwin In standing, 
and very much in understanding. 2652 Lamont Diary 
(Maitl. Club) 26 They came in order to the king (from the 
youngest in standing to the eldest). 2722 Steele Speet. 
No. 252 r 3, 1 am a Practitioner in the Liw of some stand- 
ing, and h.Tve heard many eminent Pleaders in my time. 
2713 Guardian (1756) 1. No. 2. 14 He was sent for a little 
before he was of bachelor’s standing. 2740 J. Clarke Edtie. 
Youth (ed. 3) 220 School-bo>'s, of the oldest Standing. <21790 
T. Warton in Boswell's JohfUOftan.tjs4t One ofthe fellows, 
and of Johnson’s standing. 2803 Gradus ad Cantabr, 131 
Standing; academical age, or rank. ‘Of what standing 
are you? 1 am a Senior Soph.* 28*1 Lamb Eiia Ser. i. 
Old 4" New Schoolm., I know less geography than a school- 
boy of six weeks* standing. 2842 Thackeray Gi. Hoggarty 
Dxam, vi, The Company was only four years old, and the 
oldest clerk in it had not six months more standing In it 
than I, 2876 VxsesnMunic. 42 Such ofthe Li'cr^'nien 

of the various City Companies as are of one year’s stand- 
ing, free of the City. 1888 Burcon ss Gd, Men 1 . 1. 69 
He inquired after my standing in the Uni%*ersiiy. 2892 
Law 7Y///er XCIII.5So/t To whose kind co-operation 7, as a 
judge of long standing, feel that I ought to pay my tribute, 
b. of a thing. 

2885 R. L. & F. Stevenson Dynamiter i. One of those 
gigantic Highlanders of wood which !»>•€ almost risen to 
the standing of antiquities. 

^ c. (A person’s) age. rare. 

2789 Charlotte Smith Bihetinde (2824) II. 213 You was 
cooMdering how much younger you look than she does, 
though you are, I suppose, about the same standing. 

8, Grade or rank in society, a profession, the 
world of commerce, religion, or the like ; status. 

2607 Shaks, Timon 1. i. 32 Pain, A Picture sir.,.^<?r/. 
Admirable: How this grace Speakes his owne standing: 
what a raentall power This eye sbootes forth. 2727 De Foe 
Eng, Tradesm. u (1841) 7 The young Man should- ronfine 

bimselfabsolutclytosuchasarcoflikcstanding with himself. 

18^ H. H, Wilson Brit. India iil ix. III. 529 Barristers 
ofhigh standing. 286* Trollope Gr/^y^rrwxxxV, She aKo 
thonght of Sir Peregrine’s grey hairs, and of his proud stand- 
ing in the county, zB66Cnm\pBankingux2 We must..keep 
before us the commercial standing of the countries in which 
these banks were created. x866 ^Irs. Ga5kell Wives 4- 
Dast. xiii, She took standing with him as a young lady at 
once. 2867 Smiles vii. (i83o) 221 Satisfactory 
evidence V'as required ot the character and religious stand- 
ing of the new refugees. 28^ M. Creighton Hist. Ess. vii. 
(1902) 232 ^Icn of some standing in the neighbourhood were 
chosen. 290* Violet Jacob Sheep^iealers ix. Now that be 
had become a man of money and standing. 

+ 1(5, [Perh. from the ppl, al\ A tree left stand- 
ing, a standard. Also, a supporting pole. Obs, 

2*^ in Collect, (O.H.S.) I. 237 He will always leave suffi- 
cient standards and standinges. x8oo Hull Advertiser 
7 June 3/3 The country people went into the hop-gardens 
..and some pulled down the standings. 
n atlrib, and Comb.’. J* standing-bar, a bar 
which brings a person to a stand; standing- 
bench., a bench adapted for work to be done 
standing; standing-ground, ground upon \yhich 
a contest is or may be fought or upon which a 
stand is or may be made, lit, and Jig. ; ground 
■upon which a person or thing may (safely) s^tand, 
lit, and_/^. ; t standing part, the part or role of 
one who stands ; standing point = Standpoint ; 
standing-post, the spot where one stands; stand- 
ing room, space in which to stand ; accommoda- 
tion for persons or a person standing; + standing 
stool, a stool for the support of a child while 
learning to walk. Also St.akding pi^ace. 

2720 Waterlano Eight Serin, viii. 3x9^ Baptism? which 
was one of the Best Fences to the true Faith, and a *stond* 
ing- Bar to most Heresies. 2866 Chavtb. Encycl, »HI. 
692/1 A simple, .work-bench, at which shoes may be made 

standing. Of this *standing-bcnch, we offer a sketch. 1^0 

W. H. Mill Five Sems. {1848) 51 In opposing them we sha 
proceed. .on that firm *sianding-ground whtchml our tru>y 
great Divines have marked oui,of adherence 10 the principles 
of the Ancient Church. 2B64 Huxley Comp(g'.Anat.\\.^^ 

Only those [systems of classification! published. .since our 

knowledge of the anatomy of these animals has 

completeness have now any scientific standing-grouno. xeos 


Kingsley Her^. vii, How villainous for men on foot, not 
only to face knights but to bring them down to their own 
standing ground by basely cutting off their hor^es• heads ! 
2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. L iv. 60 The conctrssions..had 
given the inraders a standing-ground. 2895 Eduent. Rev. 
Sept. 220 It offers us a sure standing-ground for our educa- 
tional ibeorj’. x6i2 B. Jonson Catiline v. ii, Crassvs 
I^t \*s now take the ^standing parL Caesar. We must... 
Yet I would fame helpe these wretched men. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindu Pfulos. Sp'st. 274 The Vedantins allege, that, from 
the *smndmg-pomt of the true st.ite of existence, Brahma 
alone u real. 2871 I.. SrpHEN Pla^gr. Eur. (2894) iiL 8x 
A lovely and aImo^t level ridge, .connected it [the mountain 
top] with our standing-point. 2889 Jessopp Coming 0/ 
Fnars vl 294 Wc start from a standing-point.. in advance 
of that of pur forefathers. 2905 W. Hol.man Hunt Pre- 
Raphaelitisin 1. xiv. 400 A track leading to it from our 
standing.posL 2603 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1x4(2 To pay 
•or *slandand room, housmaill and uphalding of the saidis 
hallis and commowne mcrkcit-place. 2822 H. & J. Smith 
Roj. Addr., Theatre, No room for standing, mis-called 
standing-room. 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 757 The 
floor of the standing-room (in a cow-house] ought to be per- 
f'^fly level. 2837 Barham Iiigcl, Leg., ‘ Monstre ’ Balloon, 
\ ou il scarcely get standing room, much less a seat. 2^3 
Penny Cycl, XXVII. 2B1/2 {Weaving.) Other persons are 
renters of what is termed a ‘shop of frames’, containing 
eight or ten frames, let, with standing-room, &c., to the 
workmen. ^ 2856/ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports il viii. i. 462/2 
The cabin Is obliged to be left partially open, because there 
is not standing-room beneath the deck. 2600 Weakest goeih 
to Wall F 3, Get him a ^standing stoole. And then perhaps 
the child will learne to goe. 2656 R. Fletcher Martial's 
Bpigr. etc. 130 The clf dares peep abroad, the pretty foole 
C^n wag without a truckling standing-stoole. 


Standing (stze'ndig), ppl. a. [f. Stand v. + 
-IKG 2.] L ihat stands upright or on end. 

1. Of a person, an animal, a statue : That keeps 
an npright stationary position on the feet, f Also 
rarely of the limb used. Alsoy^. 

2576 ’SiXMWCpanopi.Epist. £6 The standing image which 
he hath set in y« Oratone pulpit. x6ii Bible Lev. xxvi. z 
Ye shall make you no Idoles.., neither reare you a 
standing image. 17x4^ Parkvns Inn-Play (ed. 2) 56 Throw 
j your Lockt Leg against his standing Toe. Ibid. Your 
standing Leg. 2899 Marg. Benson & Gourlay Temple oy 
Mut i. 8 Two colossal standing statues. 

absot. a 1300 Cursor M. 27582 We may see bitide and of- ’ 
sise pe standand fall, the falland rise, 
b. slang. (See quote.) 

<22700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, s,v. Budge, Stamiing- 
Budge, the Thieves Scout or Perdu. 2852 Mavhew Lend. 
Labour 1. 202 Au elderly man. .stcAd up to speak on behalf 
of the ‘paper-workers* ‘flying-stationers* and ‘standing- 
pallerers *. 2859 Hotten's Slang Diet, lot Standing pat- 
terers, men who tal:e a stand on the curb cf a public 
thoroughfare, and deliver prepared speeches to effect a sale 
of any articles they have to vend, 
o. said of posture. 

I *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. v, And we.. endeavoured 
j to talk gallantly in a standing posture. 


• d. transf Of an aclion : Performed in a standing 
posture. 

2637 Rutherford Lett. (1836) 1. 324 Sometimes he (Jesus] 
sendeth me out a standing drink, and whispereth a word 
through the wait 1667 Milton P, L, vt. 243 'J hat Warr.. 
sometimes on firm ground A standing fight, then soaring on 
main wing Tormented all the Air, 1856 Kane Arct. Bxpl. 
11. xxviii. 284 Now, with incessant labor and standing- 
hauls, she moved at a snail’s pace. 2870 Mil. Engineering 
(2879) L mode of executing the_sap..is 

done in two ways, called kneeling sap, and standing sap, 
from the attitude in which the leading sapper works. 

2. Of vegetation : That stands erect (in growth) ; 
growing (as distinguished from cut, felled or laid 
low by a storm or the like). 

2382 WvcLiF Hos. viiL 7 A stondynge stalk is not in hem. 
1535 Coverdale Judg, XV, 5 And thus he brent y* slouk« 
and the stondinge come. 26*5 Massinger New Way il i, 
I'le make my men breake ope his fenc^ Ride ^o*re his 
standing come. 2666 Dryden Ann, Mirab. cxii. When 
rolling Thunders roar, And sheets of Lightning blast the 
standing Field. 2707 Mortimer Husb. I suppose I 
shall be asked how, in a standing Wood, I could carry the 
Path so streight, 2807 P, Gass Jml. 132 llie hills come 
close in upon the banl« of it, covered thick W'ith standing 
limber and fallen trees. 1866 Rogers Agric. ff Prices I. iu 
19 It was found advantageous to sell the standing grass, 
b. (See quots.) 

2884 W. Miller Plant.n.2c&ipoinoPsis elegans. Standing 
CjTtcss. 2892 Century Dict.,Standing-cypress, a common 
biennial garden-flower, Gilia corvnopjjfolia {iponiopsis ele^ 
gans), native in the southern United States, 

3. Of an inanimate thing: That stands up, up- 
right, or on end ; that is set in a vertical position. 
Also occas, slanding-ttp. 

0x539 Cariul. Abb. de Rievalle (Surtees) 339 Other iij 
wyndows wt a standyng bar in euery wyndowand in cre^ 
l«iTes. 2570 Bilungslev Euclid xi. xxix. 341 Standing 
lines are called those fewer right lines of cuerj* paralJeli- 
pipedon which ioyne together the angles of the vpper ano 
nether ^ses of the same body. *59® ^haks. » • 

iv. =74 What U like theef You 
standing tuckt iStiKoivnAKia 

Let vs Sane standing Collei^m the ^„adilv 

HOLT Ccstume (1S85) II. 157 Th' ioasmncJl 

put out of order as the large siurtse's Sfi. 

as it reposed on the ^oulders. ^xr/hontst 

Tour (1E93) 9 His ivaistcoats.. were, .maoe wiirt 

Nnnt (See quot 1644 .) 

tryewfth^n“^5n1c^Sd^^^ 

WAV=”= 'f .^“Ven?hS? “hi whol? 

standing stiake, or two, that is, when there u ^he whole 
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standing: 


bredth of a planck or two, Vising from the keele, before they 
come to the floare timbers. • 

' • o* Standing pillars', the door posts of a carriage. 

' 1837 W. B. Adams Carriages 88 In the central portion of 
the bottom sides are framed the door posts, called ‘standing 
pillars *. 19x2 H. J, Butler Motor Bodies 14 The toe of 
the front standing pillar. 

d. Remaining erect ; not fallen or overthrown, 
t "Alsoi Already erected. 

. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 24 May 1695, We made a report of 
the^taleof Greenwich House, and how the standing part 
might be made serviceable at present for ;^|6,ooo and what 
ground would be requisite for the whole design. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. v, [All] were killed in defending the castle ; and 
there is not a burning hearth or a standing stone in all 
Glen-houlakin. 1892 P. Lindley TourisUGuide to Continent 
(new ed.) 36 Broken flights of steps ascend.. into yet stand- 
ing fragments of the keep. 

'4, Having a foot or feet, a base, or a stem and 
base upon which to stand, esp. in standing bowl^ 
ciipy met (seeNoT sb^- 2 )/piecc (of plate). Obs* exc. 
Bist.^ 

1420 in E. E, Wills (1882) 46 A stondyng cuppe of seluer 
y.clepyd a chales cuppe. 1424 Ibid. 57 Also I wull bat 
Anneys my doughter haue be standing pece bat was my 
faders, ^uered. 1439 Paston Lett. 1. 470 Item, ij. stondyng 
candllstikkes. Ibid. 486 Item, ij. staundyng aundyris. 2594 
Greeke & Lodge Looking Gl. (1598) D 3 b, Fetch me 
that sweet wine,. .Powre it into a standing bowle of gold. 
x6oi Holland Pliny xxxiii. xii. II. 483 A broad goblet or 
standing peece there was of his making. x6o8 Shaks. Per, 

11. iii. 6s Say wee drinke this standing boule of wine to 
him. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxiv, There was neither mazer- 
dish nor standing'Cup upon the little table, 1B43 Pugin 
Aj>ol, Rev. Chr, Arch. 81 b, On the step, two high standing 
candlesticks. Ibid. A standing altar cross, x^i A. Nes- 
bitt Catal. Slade Coll. Glass 70 Blue Standing, Cup. 

5. Of a piece of furniture : That rests upon its 
base when set up for use (as distinguished from 
‘ hanging ’ or * leaning *). Standing ladder = step- 
ladder. 

'1485 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 29 A grete,' new, standyng 
almerye with iij levys. 2503 Maldon (Essex) Court Rolls 
(Bundle 62, no. 7), 1 stand jmg cuppord. 1527 in Archaeologia 
XXXVI. 223 Item loo standyng deskes, too relde lessons 
off. 1726 Swift Gulliver ii, vii. A kind of wooden machine, 
..formed like a standing ladder. 2806-7 J. Beresforo 
Miseries Hum. Life (2826) xx. ii, A standing screen which 
perpetually belies its name. .2834 Marryat /*. lii, 

r miss my regular watch very much . . and I don’t much fancy 
a standing bed-place... Nothing like a hammock, after all. 

. Standing bed (or bedstead')*, a high bed- 
stead, as distinguished from a truckle-bed. Ohs* 

2483 Rec, Si. Mary at Hill 28 In the Cheffe'Chaumbre 
a standyng bed, made with estrychborde. s^ZLane. Wills 
(1837) II. 75 The great standinge bedd w<*» the wheele bedd 
under yt in the greate chamber. 2598 Shaks. Merry W, 
ly, V, 7. 2624 inAre/ueologia XLYIU. 138 In the childrens 
chamber, a standing and a trundle bedsceed. 

6. Naval Arch, Of a bevel or bevelling : Fxirm- 
ing an angle greater than a right angle ; obtuse. 

• 1754 M. Murray Shipbuilding in Falconer Diet, Marine 
(1780) S.V, Bevelling^ But if the timber is not hewed square 
..[and] if a square be applied to it^ there will be wood 
wanting either at the upper or lower side. , . When the wood 
Is deficient at the under-side, it is called under-bevelling; 
and when it is deficient/xn the upper side, it is called stand- 
ing-bevelling. 2874 Thearlb Naval Arch. i. iv, § 44. 53 
Their bevellings are always standing, or greater than a 
right angle. 

U. That remains at rest or in a fixed position. 

• 7 . Of water, a piece of water : Still, not ebbing 
or flowing, stagnant ; also rarely of air. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xiv. liv. (1495) 487 In 
dyches is.,bothe rennynge and-stondynge waier. CX400 
Secreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. 79 pay ar vnhclfull, as pes 
stondyng waters. ^2440 Promp, Parv. 285/2 Lake, or 
stondynge watur, locus. 1586 Marlowe ist Pt, Tnmburl. 
v. ii, Noisome parbreak of the Stygian snakes, which fills 
the nooks of bell with standing air. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 

L i.' 89 There are a sort of men, whose visages Do creame 
and mantle like a standing pond. 2682 Dryden Abs. 4* 
Achit.x. 137 The standing Lake soon floats into a Floud. 
1787 Best Angling {td. 2) 5 But eels never breed in stand- 
ing waters that are without springs. 1832 Brewster Optics 
iv. 33 If we suppose the surface BB' to oe that of standing 
water, placed horizontally. , ^ 

fig. 260X Shaks. Txvel. N. i. v. 268 Tis with him in stand- 
ing water, betweene boy and man; 2874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (2892) II. iii. 71 Coleridge., threw a great stone 
into the standing pool of contemporary thought. 

- b. Mining, (See quots.) 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 238 Standing fire^ a fire 
in a raine continuing to smoulder .for a long time. Ibid.^ 
Standing gasy a body of fire-damp known to exist in a mine,' 
though fenced ofH 

f 8 . Stiff, rigid., a. Of a limb or member of 
the body. Also rarely of the eyes ; Projecting. 
[V After L. siantes octtli, Ovid Fasti vi. 133 .] Obs. 

2340 Ayenb. 216 Ase byep be foie ■wj’fmen bet guob ^mid . 
stondinde nhicke. 01400 Master 0/ Game (MS. Dig^- 
182) XV, [Good wolf-hounds should have] stondyng eeres and 
Sharpe aboue. 2649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea xv, 79 A hollow 
and standing eye. 

t b. Cookery, Of a stiff consistency (as distin- 
guished from ‘ running Obs, 

CIL10 Liber Cocomni (1862) 14 But loke bat hit be not to 
bvn, But siondand. C2440 Anc. Cookery m Hoys ft. Ord 
(1790) 431 Thyck hit with floure of xys, that hit be welle 
stondjmge. 

•9. Of a thing: At a standstill- Of a machine, 
tool, or the like : Not in operation. 

1583 HiciNs Junius* Nomenclator 537 Equilibrium, -, c 


standing-weight : euen weight. 1^7 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 695 Ixion . .leans attentive on his standing Wheel, 2883 
Gresley Gloss.' Coal-mining oryj Standing, not at work, 
not going forward, idle. Ibid., Standing bobby, an exploded 
shot which rips the coal but does not blow the stemming out. 
fb. Standing quoin, (See quots.) Obs. 

2626 [see Canting fpl. a.^ 2.] 1696 Phillips s.v. Coin, 
Standing Coins are Billets or Pipe-Slave to make the Cask 
fast that th^ cahnot stir nor give way. 17x1 Milit. 4- Sea 
Diet., s. V. Quoyn, The standing Quoyns, made of Barrel- 
Boards, about four Fingers broad. 

10. That is used in a fixed position. 

2634 Ir,. Act io Chas. /, c. 14 § x Selling of stop-Nets, 
Still-Nets, or standing-Nets fixed upon posts. 2839 Ure 
DyU Arts 749 The pieces of ore are sometimes merely 
stirred about with a shovel, in a trough filled with water. 
This is called a standing huddle. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech., 
Standing-vise. 2895 G. J. Burns Gloss. Archit, etc., Stand- 
ing Viceste, an overflow pipe fixed to the bottom of a cistern. 
+ b. ■ Standing prick, a fixed archery target. Obs, 
2468, 2541-2 [sec Rover * ij. 

11. That remains in one spot; that is not moved 
or carried from place to place; stationary. Obs. 
exc. Mil. in standing camp. 

2469 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 98 The estate, rule & go- 
vernaunce of the seid Prince in bis ridinge, beinge 
departed from his standing housholde. a 1500 in Kingsford 
Citron. London{igQ^ 189 They were servid well., and aswell 
seasoned mete as it had been dressed in a stondyng place. 
2553-5 Exlracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871) 1 1. 289 The so wme 
..deburslt be the farmorars of the commoun mylnis..upon 
the standing grayih thairof. 2590 Sir J. Smythe Disc. 
Weapons 2 b, The. .standing watch (as we were wont to terme 
it) they now call after the French, or Wallons, Corps dn 
geird. 2598 Stow Sutu. 75 Besides the standing watches all 
in bright harnesse in euerywarde. .there was also a marching 
watch, that passed through the princmall streetes thereof. 
2603 R. Johnson Kingd,^ Commw. 202 Townes they plant 
none, nor other standing buildings, but haue moouing 
houses. 2609 Holland Anmt. Marcell. xxiv. xii. 258 \Ve 
trusted upon our standing campe. 1642 Doeq. Lett. Pat. 
at Oxf. (1837) 336 The Office of Keeper of his Majesties 
standinge Wardrobe within the (Castle of Windsor, 2684 
Wood July (O. H. S.) III.i^ Ralph Sheldon, .sparea 
not any mony to set up a standing library in his house at 
Weston. 2896 Baden-Fowell Matabele Campaipt ix, We 
got back to our standing camp outside the hills about 
mid-day. 

f b. Standing house^ standing mansion-house : 
a permanent or fixed dwelling-house; to keep, 
(fake up one's) standing house, to abstain from 
journeying. Obs. 

2586 Harrison England ii. vi. 167/2 The beere that is' 
vsed at noble mens tables in their fixed and standing bouses, 
is commonlie oT a yeare old. 2589 Mar-Mariine A 2, 
Abbots were fat. .The whoresons lov’de their ease, Yet 
standing house by them was kept. 2596 Norden Progr. 
Piety {iZaP 261. Having thus far proceeded, .we must be 
forced to take up our standing house, and for a time abide 
in the earthly mansions of our bodies, e 2645 Howell Lett, 
I. iv.xviii. (2890) 234 That your Grace would settle a stand- 
ing Mansion-house and Family, that Suitors may know 
whither to repair constantly. 2^2 E. Chamberlavne Pres. 
Si, Eng. I. xiii. 203 The Yeomen of the’ Guard.. .Their 
Office is to wait upon the King in his standing Houses. 

+ c. Taken ‘ as it stands ^ Obs. 

1788 Jefferson IFrtV. (1853) rented a house 

with standing furniture, such os tables, chairs, presses, &c., 
and brought all other necessaries, 
d. Printing. (See quots.) 

2770 Luckomde Hist, Printing 227 Irregular Bodied 
Letter of the smaller sizes sometimes serves the ends of 
proprietors of standing and selling Copies. x888 Jacobi 
Printers' ^ocab. 232 Formes not distributed after printing 
are said to be ‘standing*. 

12. That remains stationary while another part, 
or other parts, move- 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc, (1703) 2x9 Then remove the 
standing*point of the Compasse.s to either of the next Divi- 
sions. .and in like manner describe another Circle. 1832 
Brewster Nat. Alagiciu^q Hie rotation should be eflected 
round a standing axis by wheels and pinions. 1B32 Instr, 
4* Reg. Cavalry ii. xi Dressing is to the ‘wheeling * flank, 
and distance of files is preserved from the ‘standing ’flank, 
x88x Greener Gun 266 Which process brings the breech 
ends of barrels nearer to the face of the sianding-brecch. • 
'h. Naut. Chiefly in special collocations, as 
standine rigging, the fixed part of a vessel’s 
rigging which serves as a support for the masts 
and is not hauled upon, as distinguished from the 
running rigging; standing ropes pi., the ropes 
composing the standing rigging ; so also in the 
names of various ropes and appliances, outstanding 
backstay, block, bowsprit, etc. ; standing p^t (of 
a rope, sheet, etc.), that end of thing which is 
made fast as .distinguished from the end, hauled 
upon, ■ 

a 2625 Nomenclator Netvalis (Harl. MS. 2301), Standing 
roapes. 164a H. Bond Boatswain's Art 3, 2 Lannlards of 
the Spriisaile standing Lifts. 2644 Manwayring Seamans 
Diet. S.V., The standing parts are those parts of mnning 
roapes (or rather that end of a running roape) which is made 
fast to any part of the ship, to distinguish it from the other 
part, whereon we use to hale. Ibid., Standing roapes, are 
counted all those roapes. .which are not used to be removed, 
or to run in any blocks, ObseriK Cone, Navy 64 Every 
Ship should have her standing Masts constantly in and 
rigg’d, with her Booms and Stores aboard, sufficient to 
compleat her other Rigging. 2748 Anson's Pay. i. v. 56 
The other ships of ibe squadron fixed newstandingrigglng. 
1791 Smeaton EdystoneL, (2793) 5 143 We fixed the stand- 
ing block to the stern timbers of our vessel, ..bringing the 
chain along the deck to the moveable purchase block. 1846 
A. YovHG'Naut. Diet. 25 Ropes c.xlended from the,. mast 


heads, to the after part of each channel for the suhpbrt of 
these masts. They are distinguished by the name of Stand 
ing-Backstays. Ibid. 173 A large sail extended on ihe libi 
stay to the extremity of.. the jib-boom... it gels the name 
of the standing.jib, in contradistinction to the flyinedib 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., S/aftding Benvspnh oM 
that IS fixed permanently in its place, not the runninefn 
bowsprit of a cutter. '2874 Bedford Sailor's Pochei /Jk 
vi. (1875) 214 Sling a dipping lug i from the foremost wfd. 

arm; standing lug L i . •/. . 

IJX That stands or continues. 

13, Continuing without diihinutibn or change; 
constant, permanent. Of colours : Permanent, un- 
fading, 

C 127 S St. Leg. Saints i. {Peter) 22 Peter of ‘pelra'may 
be tane..for men may a stane neuir bow;, .and |iis petir, 
a-beove lafe, a stannand luf to criste can hafe. i6n 
Lithgow Trav. vi. 292 Pitching our Tents beside a source 
or standing Well. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 16 A transient 
thought, becomes not a standing and a permanent liercy. 
27x6 ."Vddison Free-holder No. 22T 2 The Landlord, .workd 
up bis complexion to a standing crimson by his zeal for the 
prosperity of the church. 2792 Hamilton BertliolUt'sDyt. 
ing 1. 1, II. iv. 200 This ground being a standing dye is not 
removed by the proof. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. ill, His 
age, which was of that standing middle sort you could Only 
guess at. 2900 R. Guthrie Kitty Fagan 183 Broon an' 
black, good stan’in’ colours ! 

t D. Math. = Constant a. 5. Ohs. 

*743 Emerson Fluxions 4 The first Letters of the 
Alphabet, a, b, c, lyc. are., put for standing Quantities; and 
the last, x,y, e, l^c. for variable or flowing Quantities. 

+ c. Of a work of art or literature : Enduring, 

‘ standard Obs, 

2698 W. Wotton in Evelyn's Mctn. (1857) III. 372, I had 
almost forgotten to thank you for your honourable mention 
of my poor performances in so standing a work. • 1710 
Shaftesb. Charac. (2737) I. IV. iii. 144 The standing Pieces 
of good Artists must be form'd after a more uniform wa^v . 

t d. Standing measure : a standard of measure- 
ment. Obs. , 

x668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie 8 It was neccssarj', be- 
fore they proceeded further, to take a standing measure of 
their Controversle. 1691 Locke Lowering of /«(^rri(\VkL 
17x4 II. 20 The value of any thing, compar'd with its self, 
or with a standing Measure. Ibid. 2^ Supposing Wheat a 
standing Measure, that is, that tliere is constantly the same 
Quantity of it in Proportion to its vent, 

14. a. Of employment, income, wages, prices, 
etc. : Fixed, settled, not casual, fluctuating, or 
occasional. 


*473 Peutal Bk. Cupar-Angus (1879) 1, 290 Hepayand.. 
jerly to ws of standand male of vsuale mone. ttiS3® 
J, Heywood Play Weather (1533) D ij b, I know not what 
god geueth in btandynges fees \ireadwUhed. 1565 stadid- 
yng fees] But the deuyls semauntes haue casweltees A 
hundred tymes mo then goddes seruaiintes baue.‘^25(9 
Thomas Hist. Italic $ Many of tbeim [rtf. artificers] Hue a* 
well as they that haue standyng liuinges. x6** Pursuil 
Hist, Lasarillo {i6j2 )T 2, To hear her. .threalenwithsuch 
arrogancy, a man would nave thought she had given me-- 
thirty duckets a year standing wages. 2670 R. Montacu 
in Buccleuck MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I* 468Mystanding 
allowance from Michaelmas last till Christmas. ^ 2730 Lf* 
to Sir W, Strickland rel. Coal "Trade 29 Keeping a 
in standing Pay, 2901 Macm. Mag. Apr. 455/1 'i'herc wc 
some booksellers who have no standing-price for .their 
wares, but rate them according to what they think each 
customer will give, 
b, of attributes. 

1640 Bp, Reynolds Passions ii, Wks. (1658) 899 The Buis 
of Mens desires are often turned, by reason of some sudden 
or emergent Occurrences, contrary to the standing 
and complexion of the body. 2697 Collier Mor.Sfl 
II. (1709) 125 *Tis true, a Man cannot command the smndjn? 
Features and Complexion; but the Diversities of Passion 
are under Disposal. 1835 Sterling in C.Trlyle Li/ey^^ 
(1872) 98 Under this head, of language, may be mentions 
. . two standing characteristics of the Professor's style. ^ 
16, That continues in existence or operation; 
that continues to be (what the noun specifies); 
that does not pass away. 

Standing order {'Pzx\\:xm^ni) l see quot. 2844* RtandiH 
order, rule (Mil.) ; see quot. 1802, , 

x^a Stillincfl. Orig, Saers 11. v, 5 3 He layes dofl 
as a standing rule among them. 2M6 Horneck 
Jesus xiv, 326 The very' Heathens.. made it a standing 
maxim. That the Gods sold all their gifts for labour an 
industry, -2682 Shadwell Medal John Bayes 2 
mak’st, but art a standing Jest, 2720 Prideaux </^a* 
Tithes ii. 42 The Decisions of Judges, .are made the * 
ing Rules. 2737 Genii. Mag. Vll. 583 The standing Ord 
of the House, made Jan. 26, 2735, for restraining the Couns- 

at the Bar of that House.. from offering Evidence. UM 
Sherlock Disc, (1759) I. x. 275 I’hcse are the standing 
Proofs of the Being and Goodness of God. ' 2780 
Princ, Legist xix. § 25 It is a standing topic of 
1781 CowpER Expost, 110 Then God’s own image o".* ^ 
soul impress’d Becomes a mock'ry, and a standing; * 
x8oa C. James Milit. Diet. s.v. Marfi ^ 3'^?. 
standing rule in column, that every’ regiment should i^ 
with the same front, that the regiment does which P’’* 
it. Ibid. s.v. Order, Standing Orders, certain general ru 
and instructions which are to be invariably followed, a 
are not subject to the temporary intervention of rank- 
May Parlt. ii. vli. 231 Both houses have agreed, at j 
times, to standing orders, for the permanent 

order of their proceedings; which, if not vacated or resaoO| 

endure from one Parliament to another, and are of cQ 
force in all. 2859 Mill Liberty ii. 40 The beliefs. -na'C 
safeguard to rest on, but a standing invitation to the 
world to prove them unfounded. 2864 C. KtiiCliT Pasf^ 

ttr t rvy. T : 'Tt,:.. .u- »r— . .-..i.- -.«r-htly tc' 

UT,e two 


Work. Life I. i. 109 This is the standing joke 
pcated. • x 8 ^ Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 237 
great standing enigmas of meteorology — the colour 01 1 
sky’, and the polarization of its light. 2874 L. 

Hours in Library (1892) II. ii. 39 iJurke was, .a standi g 



STANDING-. 


refutation of the theory. 1879 CasseiCs Techn, Educ. IV. 
42/1 By referring to what, is still the standing authority 
uponJthe question. 

tb. Standing loitety^ one that remains open 
and undrawn for a specified long period. Obs, 

1615 Ca'pt, S>jmi l^irginiei iv. 117 We ntanlfested our 
intents, to hade drawn out the great standing Lottery long 
before this. 1622 Malynes Anc. Eatv^Merctu There 
are two manner of Lotaric^ namejy, Standing l/)tarics, 
and Running Lotaries; the first limitted fora continuance 
of time to bee drawne at the end thereof, without inter- 
mission by day and night ; the latter to bee drawne daily. 
+ 0. Of a building: Permanent, not temporary. 

1624 Issues Exctie^uer yas. /. (i8j6) 204 For m.aking 
divers new ridings within his Majesty's parlc at Theobalds, 
. . making of standing bridges, levelling of ground [etc.]. 

16 . Habitually used ; stock. Standing disk : 
see Dish sb^ 2 h. f Of clothing or trappings : 
Ordinarily worn, ‘ everyday 

1492 in Bury int/s (Camden) 75 My best stond5mg gowne 
furred w' bever. 1533 Acc. Ld, High Trtas. Scot, VI. 178 
To be .standing housouris to the grete hors, xvtij elnis braid 
gray, x^^s lbld VIII. 28 Item, ..To be standing howsis 
to the Kingis grace hors, bcxxiiij elnis thre quarteris braid 
gray. 1599 B. Jokson Ev. Man out of Hum. ir. vi, He 
hath shift of names, sir: some call him Apple-John, some 
signior Whiffe ; marry, his maine standing name is Otvalier 
Shift. 1667 O. Hey>s’00d Heart-Treas, L7 A plain allusion 
to an housekeepers old store, which makes a daily standing 
dish, ^ 1705 Addison Italy, Venice loi There are Four 
Standing Characters that enter into every Piece that comes 
on the Stage, the Doctor, Harlequin, Pantalone and Covicllo. 
*758 Johnson Idler No. 12 F it He had a standing elegy 
and cpithalamium, of which only the first and last leaves 
were varied. ^ 1776 R. Twiss Tour Iret, 37 Potatoes, which 
form a standing dish at every rae.il. i86t T. A. Trollope 
La Beata II. x\'. 148 He was fain to plead the standing 
excuse of a bad headache. i863 Gladstone yttv, Mundi 
ii. (1870) 31 The standing appellations of the army in the 
Iliad are these three, Dannoi, Argeiot, and Achaioi. z863 
Freeman Norm. Conq, (1876) II. App. 641 * Feri ' seems to 
be a standing epithet for all Saxons. 

17 , Permanently and authoritatively fixed or set 
up ; stated, established, organized, regular. 

2549 CovERDALE, ctc. Erosm. Par, Gal, v. 3-4 Whoso is 
content to recejnie circumchion, music lykewise ther- 
wiih receyue sacrifices. .standing fasting dayes, with suche 
other lyke. 1553 Homilies 11. Place ^ Thne of Prayer i. 
N nn j, The g^ly Christian people, .began to chose them 
a standyng day in the wcke, to come together In. 1578 in 
Housek. Ord. (1790) 250 Thirty standing posts appointed 
18. 5. o. i6og in Eef Secret Comm. Post Office App. (1844) 
42 In. .Kent, where the stages of our standing posts, ^are 
now established and appointed. 164^ Milton Eikon.yx, 58 
Which not onely the general Maxims of Policy gainsay, 
but eev’n our own standing Laws, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
23 Apr. z66z, [There followed, at the Coronation] Masters 
of standing offices being no Councellors. 1790 Burke .Fr. 
Rev, 269 This standing, unalterable, fundamental govern- 
ment would make.. that territory truly and properly an 
whole, z^t Myers Catk, Th. iv. I 29. 318 The Schools of 
the Prophets, and a standing Prophetic Order,.. were 
formally established by Samuel. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) 

I I. XX. 493 A standing caravan commerce with Phenicia. 

b. Of a legislative, administrative, or other 
body : Permanently constituted. 

1625 Bacon Ess.^ Counsel (.-^rb.) 320, I commend also 
standing Commissions ; As for Trade j for Treasure, ^ a 1700 
Evelyn Diary xo Mar. 1671, To London about passing my 
patent as one of the standing Council for Plantations. 1735 
Boungbroke Parties 37 A standing Parliament, or the 
same Parliament long continued, changes the very Nature 
of the Constitution. 1739 Butler Serm, Wks. 1874 II. 2x7 
K common form of Christian worship.. with a standing 
ministry of • instruction and discipline. 18x0 Bentham 
Packing (1821) 155 In packing into a standing Board a set 
of dependent Commissioners. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. 

III. V, Five Judges ; a standing Jury. .: they are subject to 
no Appeal. 1006 H, Montgomery &Ca.mbray Diet, Polit, 
Phr. -jz Standing or Grand Committees [of the House of 
Commons]. Two in number were set up in xSSj. One, the 
Standing Committee on Law, ..The other, the Standing 
Committee on Trade. 

c. Of troops, etc. : Maintained on a permanent 
footing ; esp‘. in standing army : see AniiT 3 b. 

1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1638) 235 He kept alwaies a 
standing armyof forty thousand horse, and threescore thou- 
sand' foot. i6ss Clarke Papers (Camden) III. 24 Com- 
missions for raiseing of horse and foote, which are to bee in 
the nature of a standing Militia. 1673 Temple Observ. 
United Prov, i. 22 The States first refused to raise any 
more moneys either for the Spaniards pay, or their 
Standing-Troops, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 9 Nov. x66s, The 
King in his speech required the continuance of a standing 
force instead of a militia, Z73* Swift Beast's Con/css. (1738) 
37 Twas known.. That, Standing Troops were his Aversion. 
*734 Pope.S*<x^. ir. ii« 154 My Life's amusements have been 
just the same, Before, and after, Standing Armies came. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece xxxviii. V. 55 He kept a standing 
army of 6000 mercenaries in his pay, 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cony, (1B76) I. vi. §12 The standing navy of England con- 
sisted of sixteen ships. 

.d. Of an official : Holding permanent office. 

2656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 159 That there should be a 
standing treasurer, 1658 R. Parr ytidges Charge 31 Sirs, 
you that are the standing Magistrates of the County, wll 
It be for your honour, (think you) to give license to such 
[Tipling-houses] ? 1659 Wood Z,^ ii Feb. (O.H.S.) I.268 
Nath. Crew.. brought. .a petition, to present to the parlia- 
ment against standing .visitors in the university. *800 
Lond. Citron. 15 July 50/3 An opinion which the Court of 
Directors had taken upon the subject from the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, ana their standing Counsel, Mr. Adam. 
1867 Smyth Saitods IVord-bk., Siattditig Warrants, those 
officers who remain with a ship in ordinary, or on the stocks, 
as the gunner, carpenter, boatswain, and cook, and till 1814 
the purser. 1885 Lav) Rep. 15 Q. B, D. 374 .A solicitor is 
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STANDPOINT, 


not a standing; agent for one who has been or may be bis 
client, to receive [etc.]. 

fe. U.S, (See quot. 1911). Obs, 

x86x Contrib, Ecel. Hist Connecticut 253 There arose a 
class of churches., which though purely Otngregational in 
their principles and practices were not in fellowship with the 
churches of ‘ the standing order *• x^ii Webster, Standing 
orderf ,, the denomination established by law;— a term 
formerly used in Connecticut of the Congregational Church, 
the State church until 2818. 

'I'lV. 18 . predicatively. Consistent' zutV/^.' Obs, 
xSxx-2 Act 3 Hen, VIII^ c. 23 § 5 It is not convenient nor 
standing with good.. ordre that (etc.J. 1542 Udall .E rarw. 
A/opli, 77 The oratoufs. . wer buisie enough to speake 
thynges siandyng with right & justice. Ibid, eS8b, Thy 
doojTiges o Cato doocn more nere approche vnto Ihespirite 
of prophccie, but myne are muche belter standyng with 
frendeship. 1553 T. Wilson Rhei. (1909) 34 But such stub- 
bumesse..ts nut standing with lustice. 

Hence f Stamdin^Iy adv., as a regular thing. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 460 They used 
to pray, at the third, the sixth, the ninth houre,..stanaingly, 
besides other times and houres occasionally. 

Standing-place, [f. Staxdikg vhl. j 5.] 

1 . A place prepared or assigned for a person or 
thing to stand in ; a place to accommodate persons 
standing. 

CZ440 Promf Parv, Allfs Stondyngc place, where men 
stondyn, stneto. 1561 Clough in BurgorPs Life Gresham 
(1839) b 378 In the makyng of pagents, and standyng plasys 
to stande uppon, to geve judgement, who shnlle wyn the 
prysc. 1585 HiciNS yunius* Nouienct. 389/2 Cauea,. .the 
court or low standing place before the stage, where the peo- 
ple stoodeorsat togither. I 6 id.^Zj/i Statio,..ih^ soldionrs 
station or standing place, which they are appointed to keepe 
iri jhe lime of warre. 1869 * Mark Twain' Inuoc. Abroad 
xiii. (i 83 i) 103 A speculator bridged a couple of barrels with 
a board and we hired standing-places on iL 
fig. Spectator If this portion of by no means 

the largest of the Republics of South America has so much 
roare room in it, there is no need to despair of people 
finding standing-places in the world. 

2 . A place where a person takes his stand, 

X736 C. Wesley Let. Lady Oglethorpe in J. Telford Metho- 
dist Hymn-bk. (1906) 429 The vastnessof the watery’ waste, 
as compared with standing-phice, called to mind the 
briefness of human life and the immensity of its conse- 
quences, 1856 Stanley Sinai <?• PaL\^\. (1858) 300 A high 
place dedicated to the heathen Nebo.as Balaam’s standing- 
place had been consecrated to Pcor, 

standing stone. [Standing///, a.] A large 
block of stone set upright ; a menhir, monolith. 

1200 Nesvminsier Cartul,(g>xttiesi%) ^ Etj acram versus 
le north de Standenstan. 13.. Childh. Jesus in Archiv 
Stud. lieu. Spr, LXXIV. 338 In a Mowntayne he gane it 
hele Reghte in a standande stane. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
V. 298 He. .left him thus be.syde the standand sian>*s. x6ox 
Reg, Mag. Stg. Scot. 301/2 ^Ane lang standand stane qubilk 
standis In direct line oetulx the said Sadlll-stane and the 
utter merche stane. 1814 Scott Diary 7 Aug. in Locklusri 
(1837) III. iv. 158 Ride down the loch to Scalloway. .. Pass 
a huge standing stone, or pillar. Here, tc is said, the son 
of an old Earl of theOrkneys met hisfate. zS^x D. Wilson 
Prelu Ann, (1863) I. v. 130 The most primitive of these 
ancient memorials are the unheum columns, or standing 
stones, as they are called. 

Standislx (stceTidiJ). Obs, exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms ! a. 5-6 standisshe, 6 -ys(8)he, (-yche), 
0-7standishe, S-petand-^sli, 6-standisli. 

(7. standage, -ege, 8 standidge.) [Commonly be- 
lieved to be f. Stand v. + Dish sb. ; but evidence 
is wanting for such a use of disk as would account 
for the assumed combination.] A stand containing 
ink, pens and other writing materials and acces- 
sories (see quots.) ; an inkstand ; also, an inkpot. 

«. 3474-S Swayme Sarum Church-sv. Acc. (1896) 17 Et 
in j quartari paupiri & in j Standissbe viijd. X480 Wardr. 
Acc. Edw. Id, (1830) 131 Standisshes with weightes and 
scales itj. 1590 Lodge EuphucsGold. Leg.T^, Reaching 
to her standlsh, she tooke penne and paper, and wrote a 
letter. • x^7 Beaumont fvoman Hater v. i. Secretary, 
fetch.. the standish I answ-er French Letters wth. x688 
A rmoufy iii.xiv. (Roxb.) 20/1 This fashion of Home 
..is now converted into Lead, and bath the denomination 
of a standish ; or of tyn and soe haue both Inke place, sand 
box, candlestick and a long box to lay wax, pens and knife 
in ; all fixt togather, yet all but a standish. 1747 Richardson 
Clarissa (i8ix) II. 249 Away went the dear girl.. carrying 
down with her my standish, and all its furniture, and a little 
parcel of pens beside. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi youm. France 
II. 361 His.. writing-table. .>vas contrived .. with a square 
hole for the standish to drop into and not spill the ink. 
1841 Dickens Bar 7 t. Fudge x,^ He wanted pen, ink, and 
paper. There was an old standish on the high mantel shelf 
containing a dusty apology for all three. ^1852 Thackeray 
Esmond lUx, Pouring out his flame and his passion., pacing 
the room,. twisting and breaking into bits the %vax out of 
the stand-dish. i 854 Athemsum ii June 801 When the 
veteran, . . is about to lay his pen to rest in the standish. 

p. x6os Tryall Ckev. v. i, in Bulfen Old PI, (1884) III. 34 ° 
'Hie incice that's in the standage doth looke blacke. 1609 
Louth Rec. (1831) 156 Item for a pewter stan'dege for the 
Chamber iij s. inj d. 177* in Calh. Rec. See, Publ. I. 138 
A Leathern Standidge. 

IF (See quot.) 

Z727 A. Hamilton Ncvj Acc. E. Ind. I. xl. 120 A Glass 
Pipe for his Tobacco, and an embroider'd Standish for it to 
stand in. 

Standle, obs. variant of Staxdec. 

Stand-off* attrzb, phrase, a. and si, ■ [f- vbl. 
phr. stand off-, see Stand v, 96.] 

A. aiirib. phrase nnAadJ, . , 

X. That bolds aloof from familiar intercourse ; 


contemptuously distant in manner; reserved,' un- 
social.' • 


*837 Moore Mevi,xz Oct. (1856) VII. 203 Lady Lansdowne 
objected to the number of dirty houses that come up ouite 
dose to the Gistle [of Windsor! This Lord John sid.i 
Deprefemed..to the .insulation of the great houses of the 
present day,. .(I] was all for the stand-off system of Lady 
^nsdowne* each rank in its o\vn station. 1859 Le\'er 
Dtw. Dunn xxiv, I want to know what he is personally: 
IS he stiff, haughty, grave, gay, stand-off, or affable? i8S3 
Mrs. H. Ward Robert Llsmere i. People generally like 
o better. ' Cathenne is so stand off. x8% 
r, E. Gretton Memoiff's Harkhack Z02 Your fellow- 
passengers are rarely discourteous j but there is almost 
alumys the ‘stand-off’ habit with them. 1889 Mrs. Lrexa 
Linto.n Thro' Long Night II. 11. xL 161 She. .was as stiff 
and stand-off as a grenadier. 1894 Sala Things Seen 1 . i. 
40 His occasional propensity to treat people m a distant 
stand-off manner. 

2 . Rugby Football. (See qnoL ipro.) 

X909 E. Gwyn Nicholls Mod. Rugby Game iii. 40 He 
must be capable of adequately filling the position of stand- 
off and of scrum half. Ibid. 43 The scrum halfs pass should 
go to his stand-off colleague, xgio Encyct, Brit. X. 620/2 
One (half-backl stands fairly dose to the scrummage and is 
known as the * scrum-half *, the other takes a portion be- 
tween the latter and the three-quarters, and is termed the 
stand-off-half. 

B. sb. U.S, 


1 . Aversion to associate with others ; aloofness. 

1885 D. D. Porter Incid, Civil War xiv. Z43 (Funk) 
There was a kind of *stand-off’ between the army and the 
navy^ when acting together, which prevented them from 
working in barmonj’. 

2 . Something which counterbalances. 

2888 Mitp’oeosm (N.Y.) Dec. 7 We are willing to allow 
this judicial estimate.. to count as a stand-off against all 
the subsidized commendations. 1890 Atlantic Monthly 
Nov. 672/r When therefore the lawj’cr hears the curses, .of 
his impatient clienL«, the preferences of other clients. . make 
a complete stand-off; and be feels that the law’s delay is 
both bad and good. 

3 . * A draw or tie, as in a game; a set-off ; as, 
the contestants agreed to call it a stand-off' {Funk's 
Stand. Diet, 1895.) 

4 . slang, ‘ Extension of time imposed on a 
creditor; postponement of payment; as, he gave 
me a stand-off* {FunSs Stand, Diet, 1895). 

Hence Stand-o'ffish. a. » prec. A, i ; Stand- 
o*ffisIiBess, stand-off behaviour. 

z86o Alt Year Round No. 66 . 374 We are.. not aristo- 
cratic, perhaps, but decidedly rich, and on that account 
rather high and siand-off-isb. x88z Miss Bradcon As- 
phodel 11. 272 She has been very stand-offish to me ever 
since. 1886 P, Robinson Teetotum Trees 144 He even 
becomes a trifle haughty, and affects a stand-offishness 
which sits grotesquely upon him. z8S8 D. C. Murray 
Weaker Vessel xxxli, I told him I did not like this pride 
and stand-offishness between man and man. 
stand out. [f. vbl. phr. stand out (after lock- 
out') : see Stand v. 99.] A workmen’s strike. 

X898 Westm. Gaz, Z2 Jan. 2/2 They are all protected by 
a strike clause, which says that a * strike or Mand out’^by 
their workmen may be asufficient excuse for non<ompIefion 
of their contract. X901 R, Murray Hist. Hawick I. 95 
Hawick had hitherto been free from strikes, or ‘stands 
oot as they were called. 

Stand-pat, etc. : see Stand v, 14. 
StaTid-pipe, sb. [f. Stand z /.] 

1 . A vertirafpipe for the conveyance of water, gas, 
steam or the like to a higher level. 

1850 Ogilvie. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. ^ 2879 Casselts 
Tcchn. Edttc.l, 209 [In a low-pressure engine] water is., 
commonly supplied by means of a vertical stand-pipe with a 
small cistern at the upper end. 1889 Welch Text Bk. 
Naval A rehit, xi. Z27 To empty the double boitom spaces 
[of a ship], a suction knowm as a stand pipe is led from each 
compartment to a valve chest. Ibid. 129 The standpipe 
valve chest. 

2 , A pipe for attachment to a water-main fur- 
nished with a spout ornozzle to which a hose may 


be fixed or with a tap. 

. 1850 Ogilvie. 1866 Tomlinson's^ Cycl. Usfful Arts 1. 3/r 
A stand-pipe, with a flexible hose, is placed in one corner of 
the slaughter-house. 1883 Pall Mall Gps. 5 jj-z The 
presence of several firemen with a standpipe in readiness was 
deemed desirable during the night. 

Hence Sta’ndpipe v, trans,^ to supply (a water- 
main) with stand-pipes. 

189s Daily News 22 Mar, 3/7 The Ckimpany cau-^d the 
district to be stand-piped. Ibid., The special operations of 
stand-piping and of providing for the increased draught. 

Standpoint: (sta*ndpoint). [f. Stand v. + 
Point sbX, after G. standpustki.l 

1 . A fixed point of standing ; the position at 
which a person stands to view an object, scene or 
the like ; a point of \riew. , 

1829 .Mill Hum. Mind{xZ 6 g) II. 
the movement [of the eyes] is from rullU- 

point, the optical series is repeated. 1868 
miiFs Heavens (ed. 3) 475 We want to know the 
this tower from our stand-point 
or stepping the distance, XO07 J. A. Hodck 
( ed. 6) Z42 A suitable stand^ipt having /Tvlth 

2 . A mental point of view; the position (^itti 

respect to de^ee of information, dire 
p.-.th!es or ^jndices, assumed .P"?' 

dples, or the like) which a person occnp.es m 
reUtion to any object 

of a®womi?vi'S| me the supposed stindpunct 



STAISTD-STILL, 


822 


STANG, 


■of Mdll& de Morell.] . 1858 H. Spekccr JSss. I. 169 His 1 
stand-point is far remote from the one usually regarded as I 
scientific. - 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 1. iii. | 

100,* I am content to look at it for the time from Pope’s j 
stand-point. 1884 H. Jennings Phall. xiv. i£o He deals • 
with the subject simply from the orthodox and academic 
standpoint. 1894 Drummond Ascent Man 12 The whole 
mistake of naturalism has been to interpret Nature from the 
standpoint of the atom. 

3 . A position in life or in the world, rarer^, 

1874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 54 They direct all, or the 
greatest part of, their efibrts to insure a most favourable 
standpoint for their children. 

■ Sta'iid-still, sta’ndstill, sb. and a. [f. 
vbl. phrase J/fV/ : see Still a.] A, sb. 

L A state of cessation of movement ; a halt, 
panse. . lit. aa&. Jig. Chiefly in to come, b/iiig to 
a standstill, to be at a standstill. 

x'joz C. Mather Ma^t. Chr, vn. App. fi852) 597 We will 
here. .come to a little stand still, and with mournful hearts 
look upon the condition of the captives. 1786 Mme. D’Arblay i 
Viaryz2 Dec., I had advanced straight forward..; a matter j 
contrary to all. etiquette, tvhich exacts a dead stand-still, t 
and retiring to the side of the walls or houses, when any of i 
the Royal Family appear. 1809 Wellington in Gunv. | 
Hes^. (183^) IV. 346 If the army was not most successful i 
this very circumstance would probably bring us to a stand. | 
stilL 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. iv*. (1866) 66 The busi- 
ness would be at a standstill. 185* C. W. Hoskyns TaJpa 

I. (*854) 3 The plough comes to a standstill. 1870 Loweli. 

Study (i836> 47 Those* stand-stills of the air. .fore- 

bode a change of weather. 1878 M, Foster Physiol, iii, v, 

§ 2. 479 Stimulation with a strong constant current causes 
a stand-still in diastole. i83z Vises tr. Sachs' Dot. 875 The 
growth of the motile zone is by no means at a standstill when ! 
the flowers are not performing any movements. 1890 A. W. I 
Du Brav Upland Shooting When the shooter is at a j 
standstill— be it in a blind, boat or on a pass. . 

2. The State of being unable to proceed, owing i 
to exhaustion ; in phrases to ride (a horse) to a j 
sfafidslill, to row (a competitor) to. a standstill^ and ! 
the like. , . { 

xZxx sporting Mag. XXX\TI. 168 Osbaldeston rode his ' 
horse to a stand-still. 1912 Throne "j Anz.nzy/i Harry.. } 
rowed the New Zealander to a standstill a hundred yards \ 
from the winning post. [ 

B. adj. That stands still ; that is deficient in | 
advancement or progress. i 

1856 Miss Warner Hilts Shaiemuc xii, Taint a stand. I 
still world, this; what’s up to-day is down to-morrow, 1876 

J, Parker Paract, it. Epil, 387 A standstill poHc>* is in its i 

very essence a blunder and a crime. 2876 Geo. Eliot D/r//. 
Ver. xlii, They are a sland-stiU people. j 

Hence Stand-stUUsm. (iwnce-wd.) | 

186^ W. Phillips Speeches xxiv. 560 The stupid stand- ; 
stiU-ism of the Cabinet. 

S fcand-up, a. and sh. [f. vbl. phrase stand up : 
see Stand v. 103.] A. adj. 

1. That stands erect; esp. of a cbllar, upright as 
distinguished from one folded over or turned down. 

181* Sperling Ptag, XXXIX. 167 The stand-up Infantr}* 
Feather. 2813 in R. J. Alacdonald /y/xf. Dress R. A. (1899) 

48 A false stand-up collar of Helgian fashion. 2890 ht. S. 

Vi ILHK^AS Leaves Life Il-xvili. x6o He wore a low stand-up 
collar and a dark cravat. 2^7 iVesim. Gaz. 24 Dec. 4/x 
A whole series of fanciful * stand-up * cards. 

Ij. Of a person; Standing up boldly. Also 
transf. (jocular) of beer. rare. 

1841 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxix, He wa«..one of the 
finest, stand-up men, you ever see, 2844 — PTartin Chuz. 
XXV, An atmosphere of steak, and strong, stout, stand-up 
English beer. 

c. Projecting ; spec, in Book-binding' (see quot.). 

xZiZ Art Bookbinding z Stattd’Up-bands^t]\& bands that 
the sheets are sewed too, projecting from the back. 

2. Performed in a standing posture. Of a meal 
or other refreshment : Taken standing, 

x86a Pfaem. Mag. May 28 Generally, the receptions end 
with stand-up suppers. 2899 Daily IVe7vs 10 Jan. 2/7 The 
encouragement of hurried, stand-up drinking at a counter. 
2900 Jbid. I Sept, 5/1 Double Canadian canoe race, stand-up 
canoe race. 

b. Of a vehicle : Hanng standing accommoda- 
tion only. 

2840 Civil Engin. ^ Arch. Jrnl. HI. 39/1 The fare for 
travelling in the -stand-up-carriagcs amounts only to one 
penny a mile, 

3 . Pugilism. Of a contest : In which the com- 
batants stand up fairly to one another wthout 
wrestling, flinching or evasion; esp. in (a fair, 
square, etc.) stand-up fight. 

xBxx [see Sparring z'^/. ij. 2860LD.W. Lennox P/V/. 
sporting Life IL 7 A regular slashing mill, .no manceuver- 
ing— nododging..; areal stand-up affair — foot to foot — front 
to front. 2881 Sportsman's Year-bk.^io Rules for Boxing. 
The match to be a fair stand-up boxing match, in a 24-ft. 
ring. 285^ W. H. Bullock-Hall Romans on Riviera v. 

46 In a stand-up fight a Ligurian was considered a match 
for a Gaul twice his size. 

fg. 2849 Stovel Canrte's Neecss. 90 The conflict of the 
Puritans became a direct stand-up fight with legalized., 
episcopal domination. 2872 O. W. HolmKs Poet at lireakf.-t, 
i, His face marked with strong manly furrows, recorcls of 
hard thinking and square stand-up fights with life. 

+ L pi. ’Longboot^. (Cf. Startup.) Obs. 

, iS9oGREKNEA’«'f»-/OT/o*(l6oo)0 j.HishoIydayroabes ! 
went on, his standvps new blacht, his cap faire ci^ht. j 

2. A dance. (Cf. Stand v. loj c.) vnlgar. j 
x86i jMayhkw I.ond. Labour III. coa/t It t^'as a penn3* a 
dance for each of ’em as danced, and each stand-up took j 
a quarter of an hour. - ' - ■ • - * 


3 . A stand-np 'fight. 

2867 J, K, Hunter Retrosp. Artist's Life xi. (xqiz) 112 
A stand-up of one round was commenced, in which Tam got 
twa blue een. 

4 . A function or meal at which one stands. 

xB^ Haweis PTnsicat Life t. iii, 80 Whewell’s evening 
parties— called by the freshmen Whewells * Stand-ups’, be- 
cause undergraduates were not supposed to ‘sit 'on these 
solemn occasions. 1902 Westm. Gaz. 4 June i/i Luncheon 
is to be provided., and there w'ill also be a ’stand up 'at 
the buffet. 

6. Short for stand-np collar. 

1905 ’ H. Haudvrtoh' Earcurs. 36 Starched stand-ups. 

Stane^ obs. form of Stoke sb. and v. 

Stanene, variant of Stokek a. Obs. 

Staneraw (st^*nr§), sb. and a. Sc. Also 9 
atani-, steinraw. £f, Stoke raw;— OE. 
ragu lichen. Cf. Sc. aikraw lichen (f. aik '= oak).] 

A. sb. The stone-lichen Parmelia saxalilis, used 
for dyeing (see quot. iSfii). 

2777 J. Lichttoot Flora Scot, II. 816 Lichen saxatilis . , 
Staneraw. 2806 P. Neill Tour Orkneys etc. 50 Lichen ; 
saxatilis . .throughout the north of Scotland called Steinraw. ' 
2861 H. Macmili.an Fooin. Page Nat. 118 The common 
stone lichen. .is still collected abundantly by tiie Scottish 
peasantry*, under the name of staneraw, to dye woollen stuff \ 
of a dirty purple or reddish-brown colour. 

B. a^*. Dyed reddish-brown with staneraw, I 

2820 Hogg lYinter Tales I. 316 (Jam.) The stantraw ' 

stockings and red garters, in his hurr^', he took in his teeth. 

Stanerie, obs. form of Stannert a. Sc. ! 

Stanery, obs. form of Stannary. I 

Stan^ (streg), sb.^ dial. Forms : 3 stong, (7 
Stonge), 4-7 stange, 6-7 stangue, 8 steng, 3- 
stang. [a. ON. stfng fern., genit stangar {S\v. \ 
slang, Da. stang), cogn. w. OE. stxng, sl(ng masc., j 
pole (see Sting sb.^), OS. stanga fem. (MLG. 
stangd), MDu, stanghe fem. (mod.Du. stang \ also 
steng, earlier stenge fem.), OHG. stanga fem. 
(MHG., mod.G. stange) \ the OTent. types are 
*staijgo, *stagg/o km., *staggi-z masc., f. the root 
*steyg- to pierce : see Sting v. 

The It bar (whence Fr. stangue^cifi of an anchor) 

is an adoption of the Teut. word.] 

1 . A pole or stake, a wooden bar or beam. Also 
in various specific uses (see quots.). 

a X300 Cursor Pf. 24029 Rat draf him forth wit staf and 
stong. 23. . /^/V.2ii44fGuii.) A wicked iuu, .Smate him wid 
a walker stang {v, r. (Fairf.) a saa stange). 13 . , Gaw. d- Cr. 
Knl. 1614, & syhen on a slif stange stoutly hem henge.‘L i 
248X-90 Hoivard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 102 To by stanges 
for my Lord xvj.d. 1599 Fitch in Hakluyt Foy. II, x- 258 
A kind of Coches.. caned vpon a stang betwcenc 3, or 4. 
men. 1613 Markham Eng. Hnsb. i. 11. jx. (x635) 167 In 
those large baskets.. caro' them [apples) upon cole-staves, 
or stangs, betwixt two men. 2709 In D. Beveridge's Culross 
<V Tulliallan (1885) II. 52 Four pounds Scotts to be payed 
to Alcxr. Bimay, wright, for erecting the stang for the 
scollers in August last. 1781 J. Huttos Tour to Cuves 
(cd, 2) GloiW. 06 Stangs, the shafts of a cart. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq. xxvi, He has braw broad sboutbers, and I just took 
the measure o* them wi’ the stang, 2824 [Carr] Craven 
Gloss., Stang, a pole applied as a Jcver to press on a cart 
wheel, to prevent too great a velocity in rapid <Iescents. 
1828 Ibid., Stang, a strong piece of wood on which the 
carcases of beasts are suspended by the sinews of the hind 
legs. 2900 C. Murray Hameunth 73 This is the ferry, an' 
I’m the lord An’ king o’ the boat an' stang. 

b. To ride the stang i to be mounted astride of 
a pole borne on the shoulders of two men, and 
carried through the streets for the derision of the 
spectators. 

In some places In Scotland and the north of England, one 
who has in certain ways incurred the indignation of his or 
her fellow-villagers is compelled to ‘ride the stang * (either 
personallj’, in efiigy, or by proxy), accompanied by a jeering 
crowd and sometimes * rough music I here is also a New 
Vear’s day custom by w'hich ever)’ one met by the mob has 
eitiier to * ride the stang' or pay a forfeit, 

27x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. m, xviii, Ane mounted 
wi^a bang, Betwisbt twa’s shoulders.. and radc the stang 
On her that day. 2740 in Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) L 
152 Sundrj’riotous persons fin’d for carry’ing Ann Miln from 
her own house and causing her to ride the stang. 2782 
Callander Two Ane. Scott. Poems 154 When they cannot 
lay hold of the culprit himself, they put some young fellow 
on the stang or pole, w’ho proclaims that it is not on his own | 
account that he is thus treated, but on that of another ; 
person, whom he names. 2865 Atheineuin a SepU 3x3/3 An . 
attempt was recently made, in B.imsley..to mvive the old 
custom of * riding the stang That is, hoisting an offend- ' 
ing man on to a stafi^ or a woman into a basket, and carrj'- j 
ing them till the victims ransom themseh’cs by paying a fine, ; 
spent in * drink *. 2893 IFestm. Gaz. 27 CJct.^ 5/2 On Thurs- ' 
day night the villager.^; expressed their indignation by the ‘ 
ceremony known as ‘riding the stang*. Thi> consists of 
carrj-ing an effigj’ of the person in question round the village. 
2896 Ditchfield Old Eng. Crist. i8r All who were found 
at work on the day of the feast had to ride the slang or pay 
a forfeit. 

•f* 2 . A measure of land, a, s=sRood>^. 8. b. In 
Wales, an acre. Obs. 

[2249 in Cat. Charier Rolls I, 343. Tres slangas.] 

1326 Black Bk. St. Davids (1902) 28 Philippas Curteys 
tenet j acram terre et stang et r^dit per annum Ij d. 2570 
in iith Rep. Dep. Kpr. Rec. Irel. 233 A stang called Ne- 
man’s land, and i acre called B^yngs acre, 2603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (iZan 233, S poles in bredth and xx in length 
or 4 in' bredth ana 40 tn length maketh a stange. 2652 in 
Genii. Pfag. (x86x) Nov. 507, 32 acres and three slonge of 
beancs and pease. 2682 ftcRS Descr. IF. Pleath (1770) 116 
lliej* divide usuallj' one field into acres, half-acres, stangs, 


tliat IS roods. 1726 Swift Gulliver l i!, These fields were 
intermingled with woods of half a stang. lyn TmulJl 

3 . (See quot.) 

in D. D. Black Brechin vii. (1S30) leoITlie Kite 
of the] stang or standing stone for the top of the cross 

4 . Comb., as stang-ball, a variety of bar-shirt. 
i8o2 C. James Milit. Did. s. v. Dali, Stang Balls. 
Stang (stajg), sb.t Obs. exc. Sc. and north. 

Also 4-3 stong(e. ff. Stang t/.i) 

1 . A sting. 


<11300 Cursor M. 18113 To ded i said, ‘quares histan"!' 
Ibid. 20960 pe nedder . , wit hir stang. 1382 Wveur Esei 
xxiii. 28 Stynggynge flies, that ben sprungun of deed bodies! 
hauynge the stonges enuenymd. 1300-20 Dukdaf, Pomt 
xxxviii. JO The crewall serpent with the mortall stane. jieS 
J. Heywood Spider t, F. Ivi. 34 Should it not sting him 
like stang of an adder 't 1367 Gude Godlie Ball. loS Jhow 
sail stampe on the edderis stang. 1831 Cumberld. Ghn, 

b. The punctured wound caused by a sting, 

c 1800 Ye hae lien a' urrangin Burns' Poems, But in her. 
rying o' a bee byke, I'm rad 3-e've got a stang. 

c. A sharp pain such as is caused by a sling. 

1313 Douglas /Eneis xi. ix. 18 The greif and ire d)d fast 

habound, Rasit wyth hreithfull stangb full onsound. 1528 
Bitgr. Per/. (W. de W. J531) 260 b, Remember here also 
the sharps stanges & panges that our lorde suffred for our 
synnes. 1530 Lvndesay Test. Fapyugo J140 It war to lang 
to mak narratioun Off sychis sore, nitli mony stang and 
stound. 1789 Buiiks Addr. Toothache i My curse upon thy 
venom'd stang. That shoots my tortur'd gums alang. 182a 
Galt Provost xxxvii, Such a stang as I got on entering the 
house, when I heard his mother wailing that he was deLl, 
1891 R. Fono Thisttedorun xvi, 299 Aly conscience yet gics 
me sair stangs when I think aboot her. 


2 . A name for certain fishes : a. The pipe-fish, 
Syngnathus acus ; b. the lesser weever, Trachinus 
vipera. 

1803 Sibhalds Fife ff Kinross 127 note, Syngnathus acus, 
Shorter Pipe-fish ; our fishers call it the Stang or Sling. 
1880 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 82 Little- or lesser-sreevcr;.. 
Siangster or Stang, Moray Firth. 

3 . An eel-spear. Also Comb, stong-gad. 

1847 Hallisvell, Stang, an eel-spear. North, iBfS 
Bkocdek Prov. Lines. jB88 Yzun Dich o' the Fem \i\. 
i8g Mester Hickathrift has got the stong-gad to mend. One 
of the tines is off, and it wants a noo ash pole. 

4 . Sc, The awn or beard of grain. 

1B08 Jamieson. 

6. The tongue of a ‘ trump ’ or jews harp,; also 
/ig. (see quot. 1808), 

1808 Jamieson, Stang ojT the trumi, a proverbial phrase, 
used to denote one who is preferred to others liesvedral- 
iectively ; as the best member of a family, X909 C- MuraAV 
Hamewith (ed. 2) 21 Trumps wi’ double stang. 

6. Comb,, as stang-Jish (cf. sense 2 and Stiko- 

FISH). 

1838 Johnston in Proe. Bertv, Nat, Club I, No. VLj;a 
I-esser Weaver, Yarr, Stang-fish, Prov, 

Stang (Streg), v.'^ Also 3-4 Btaugo, (4 stayng), 
9 dial, stong. [a. ON. stanga to prick, goad, lo 
spear (fish), to butt with the horns, i.sfang-\ slp^l 
stake : see Stang sb .^"} 

1 , ffrans. Topierce(aperson) wilhaweapon.l?^/. 

C1340 Hamtolu Pr. Consc.^zg^ pe .spere. .Jat siayngcd 
Iv.r. stanged] Crist until J7e hert rote, ciaoo Maukdev. 
(Roxb.) ii. 7 pe sebaft of pe spere with whilk Criste l‘•as 
stanged to pe hert. 


b. dial. To spear (eels). 

2856 P. Th 05 ipson Hist, Boston 725 Stang, an instrument 
to catch eels with, by 'slanging*. 

2 . To Sting. ///. and fig: 

<2x300 Cursor Pt, 22014 Dane,.neder in strete, waitacd 
hors to stang in fete. C237S Sc. Leg. Saints {Pinj 
of Egypt) AueeHSx )?atwsddhym stang. C1460 

Myst. xxiii. 426 If thou will my harte stang. 27*4 
Royal Archers Shooting i. Serpents that wad stang inc 
hand that gies them f(x>d. 2862 C. C. Robinson Buit. 
Leeds 421 It’ll steng thah if thah touches it. 
b. absol. 

C237S Cursor PT. (Falrfi) pai stokid him wil^asp^rt 
wip wrange pat porou mi hert I felde hit stange. 
Henrvson Orpheus ^ Euryd. 324 UTie serpent staDgiSt^o^ 
is dedelj’ .syn. 2785 Burns Jolly Beggars Iii, But 
lang the flie may stang, Let inclination law "" 

Epist, to Plajor Logan vi, As the clegs o’ feeling stang. 

3. intr. To shoot or throb with pain, dial 
2788 W. H. Marshall Yorksk. II. 355. 1825 Brockett 

N. C. Gloss, 2856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 725. 

Hence Stanged ppl. a. ; Bta'nging vbl.sb.^^ 
PPl. a, 

<x23oo Cursor PT. 21688 Quen pe slanged 
nedaer on pe tre pat hang, pai war all warlst of paif 
'Jbid, 24540 In slerin slanging was i stadd. c 1460 Tint’ll J 
PTyst. xxi. JX \Ve baue had for the mekill hart 
2508 Dunbar Two PTariit IVemen 266 With a terrepm 
be stangand as edderis. 2513 Douglas AEnets 
Thair wraith and vennom culd he dant and ine>*s Ano y 

thairslanging. 2602 2 nd Pt. Return fr. Parnassus 

Its a Christmas toy indeede, as good a conceit as 
hotcockle.’!, ©r blinde-man buffe. 2863 Specim. 

Dial.. I had such a slanging pain from the 

1881 J. Murray in PTod. Sc. Poets III. docto 

pondered lang and sair To rid me o' the slangin’ o t. 

stang (stam), W.2 [f. Stang 4/<.I] 
f 1. tram. To fasten with a ‘stang to bar. 

1398 Fuomo.Stangare, to barre, to sprang, lostangocore- 

+ 2. To cause to ride the stang. Cf. Stang «'.* > “• 
1674 Rav N. C. iVords 44 This Word is still us^ ip soii« 
Colleges in.. Cambridge : to stang Scholars in Chnstoari 
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belnR to cause them to ride on a colt-staff, or pole, for missing 
of Chappel. 1777 Brand Pof. Antig. App. 410. 

3 . To carry (produce) on slangs. 

18*9 Glover 'Hist, Derby I, 203 In vers* steep or smalt 
inclosures, hay continues here to be carried to the stack, by 
a method called stanging.. .Com crops from similar situa- 
tions are also stanged- 

Stang, pa. t. (obs.) of Sting v. 

StangCe, obs. ff. Stank sb. 

Stangster (stoe’qstaj). dial. [f. Stang ji.2 + 

-STER.] = Stang j-A .2 2 b. 1880 [see Stano ei.' 3l 
StanllOpe (sttemboep, stre'nap). [f. the proper 
name Slatthope (see below).] 

1 . A light open one-seated vehicle, formerly made 
with two wheels, but now commonly with four. 
First made for the Hon. and Kev. Fitzroy Stan- 
hope (1787-1864). Often written with small initial. 

X8is c. M. Westmacott Engl. Sf'y 1. 86 Or in a stanhope 
come it strong. 1837 W. B. Adams Carriages 128 The two- 
wheeled carriage called a Stanhope is suspended on four of 
these springs. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xl, The vehicle wa.s 
not exactly a gig, neither was it a stanhope, ‘ J. S. 

^ylNTER ' Lumiey They found the Stanhope drawn by a 
big grey awaiting them. 

b. Comb. : stanhopQ horse, one suitable for a 
stanhope; stanhope phaeton, a variety of the 
stanhope. 

1836 Sir G. Stephen Starch cf Horse ix. (1841) 137, I 
would suggest that the form of a stanhope horse be carefully 
considered. 190X Skrine Life Sir IK Hunler xiu. 245 He 
bad purchased a Stanhope phaeton. 

2 . Stanhope lens, a lens of small diameter with 
two convex faces of different radii, inclosed in a 
ifietallic tube (Knight). Invented by Charles 3rd 
Earl Stanhope (1753-1816). 

1850 W. King Perfftinn Possi/s 14^ In others.. the}* [the 

f iunctures] cannot be detectedsoreadily without a Stanhope 
ens. 1862 y. \Vylde*s Circ. Scl. 1. 65/r A Stanhope lens of 
the ordinary form. 

3 . Stanhope press, a hand printing-press in- 
vented by the 3rd Earl Stanhope (1753-1S16). 

c 1805 Earl Stanhope in Collect. Ser. iii. (O. H.S.) 400 The 
high price of the Stanhope press (compared with that of the 
common wooden ones) has, by many, been considered as 
likely to check the sale of them. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
i8/i The accompanying diagram of the Stanhope press. 

So Stanho'pian a. 

1808 Stower Printer's Gram. 54 Judging from former 
times, when ligatures.. were used, and abolished because 
they encumbered the compositor,.. we much fear the Stan- 
hopian introduction of an, in, of, ^c. will not be found to 
meet with a much more favourable reception. Ibid. 302, 506. 

Stanlioscope (st£e-n*kflup), [f. the name 
Stanhope [in Stanhope lent) -b -scope.] A magni- 
fying lens like the Stanhope lens, but plane on the 
side farther from the eye. 

18^ Q. ymt. Microse. Sci. VI. 263 These Stanhoscopes. . 
are^ of course, not in every instance so perfect optically as is 
desirable. x^8 W. B, Carpenter Microset^e (ed. 4) 22 A 
modified form of the 'Stanhope* lens. .has been brought 
out in France under the name of * Stanhoscope 

Staniel, stannel (stse-nyel, stm-nel). Forms : 
a. I atanesella, atSnsella, -jilla, -sylla, 5 atan- 
yel, 7-8 ataniel, 7 stanniell, 9 dial, stanniel, 7”9 
Sc. atalnyell ; aisofam//r/y7atollion. fi. 7 atan- 
nsll, 7-9 Btannel. .See also Stancher, Stone- 
gall. [OE. stdnegella, stdngella, lit. ‘ stone-yelier' 
f. stdn Stone sb. + *gella agent-n. f. gellan to Yell 
(in OE.' poetry used of the cry of the hawk). 

The corrupt form stallion (quot. i6oi in x a) may have 
had dialectal currency; cf. the converse mispronunciation 
stanielior stallion^ which is common in rustic speech. The 
spurious forms siandgaUg ’gallf given |n some recent 
dictionaries, are evolved from the etymologiring conjecture 
‘stand-in-gale* (Swainson, Prov. Names ojT Birds'). The 
alleged Ger. synonym steingall, commonly cited by etymolo- 
gists as cognate, »s of doubtful genuineness. The igth & 
lexicographers seem to have obtained it, directly or xndi - 
redly, from the Vocahtla of Peucer and Eber (1549). Hut 
although in this glossary the word is treated as German, its 
source appears to be William Turner’s Avium Historia 
(Cologne 1544), where steiugall is said to be the English 
word for tinnuncnlus. Turner's steingall prob. represents 
*steinralli Gesner (1555) says that it is northern 'English. 
The English ornithologists of the 17th c., following Gesner, 
give steingall as an English name of the bird ; Willughby’s 
stone-gall is an etymologizing alteration of this.] 

'The kestrel, Tinnuncztlus alaudarius. Also ap- 
plied contemptuously to a person, in allusion to 
the uselessness of the kestrel for the purposes of 
'falconry, (Cf. Kestrel b.) 

In OE, a mistranslation of L, fellicanus (pelecanus) 
pelican, 

a. c6zs Vesp. Psalter ci. 7 Jelic geworden ic earn stane- 
Xellan [L. pellicano) in woestenne. a 1100 Ags. Koc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 287/10 Pellicanus. stanjella^ and wanfota. 
CX47S Piet. Voc. ibid. 758/32 tite odortncicus, a stanyel. 
1590 Burel Pilgr. in Watsods Collect. (1709) 11. 28 The 
Stainzell and the Schakerstane. i6ox Shaks. Truet. N. n- 
V. X24 And with what wing the stallion checkes at it ? 163® 
Brathwait Engl Gentlem. (1641) 178 Owles, cuckowes, 
staniels and Popinjayes. 1639 Eady Alintony l. iii. ^Bx, 
This Musa-us is a MartialUst ; and if I had not held him a 
feverish white-Iiver’d staniel. .that Knight of the Sun, who 
imploy’d me should have done his errand himself. 1838 
Hollowav Prov, Diet., Stanniel, a hawk. 

x6ox Holland Pliny x. xxxvii. I. 20X A Kestrill, or 
StannelL 1678 Ray IViUughbys Orniihoi. 84 The Kestrel, 
St.annel, or Stonegall. 1688 Clavton Virginia iv. in PbH- 
Trans. XVII. 989 There are several sorts of the lesser kind 


of Slannels. 1863 H. G. Adams Birds 0/ Prey 47 The 
Kestrel . . SlonegaTl, Steingall or Stannel. 

Comb, X797 Bewick Brit. Birds I. 36 The Kestrel... 
Stannel Hawk, 

Hence f Sta'aiolry, stanicl-Uke cowardice. 
x6s9 Lady Alimony v. il 1 4, All that Puny-pen feather'd 
Ayry of Buzardisme and Sianielry, 

IlStauitza (strcni'tza). Also 7 ataniza, f Rus- 
sian crauiiua, dim, of craHi. station, district.] A 
Cossnek community or township. 

1662 J, Davies tr. O/earius* Voy. Ambass. 420 There went 
awaya Stanizaor Caravan, of about 20a persons. X799[sec 
SoTNiKk X837 Penny Cycl. VlII, 79/2 Each [Cossack] 
regiment is drawn from one or more stanitzas or districts. 
289s Daily Navs 13 June 5/2 It were well, too, that a large 
number of Cossack stanitzas should be intermingled with the 
new colonbts. 

Stan^ (streak), sb. Forms : a. 4 stane, 4, 7 
stanok(e, 4-5 8tauiik(e, (5 stonke), 5, 7 atanke, 
(7 Sc. stunk), 9 dial, steuk, 3- stank, 3-6 
stang, 5-6 Btango, (6 staung). [a. OF. estanc 
(mod.F. Jlan^)-Pt. estanc-s, Sp. cstanque, Fg. 
estanque^ estanco Com. Rom. * stance^ prob. vbl. 
noun to *slajtcarc to dam up (:— popular L. *siag- 
vied re f. sla^tttm pond) : see Stanch v.] 

L A pond or pool. Also a ditch or dyke of 
slowly-moving water, a moat. Now 51 :, and dial. 

a. a X300 Cursor M. 5922 On stank and burn and well. 
13^8 R. Brunne Citron. (172$) 68 pci lighted fi: abiden 
biside a water stank [rf/nrlang], 13.. E. E, AUit, P. B. 
1018 A stynlmnde stanc. rx4M Maundev, (18x9) xix. 209 
Bestes. taughte of men to gon in to Watres. .and in to depe 
Stankes, for to take Fysche. 14^ Poston Lett. I. 170 Sir 
John Bukk..physsbed my stankys at Dedham, and holp 
brake my damme. CX450 St. Cui/tberi{S\STitts) 2982 In an 
]!e he ouelt. . Whar pan was a greie staunk ; Of derwent 
watir pare is pe hede. 153$ Stewart Scot. (Rolls) I. 
208 Ane nobiU toun..That walHt wes about with lyme and 
stone, With dowblll stank and fowssels mony one. 2603 
Jf. Davies (Heref.) Microcosmos Wks. (Gro.^art) I. 32/1 
Stanckes, hloores, and Lakes that never ryn. ^2630 in 
Mac/arlane's Geogr. Collect. (1007) li. 165 It is now one 
little Logh being but ane stunk before when the Illand was 
i in the midst of iL ci6^ in Roxb. Ball. (t888 ) VJ. 616 O’er 
( ditch and stank, be staik amang them a* then. 1786 Burns 
* Auld Marc iii, 'I'hou ance. .could hae flown out owre a 
stank, Like cnie bird. 2807 Stacc Poems 3 Wi’ whup an' 
spur, thro* stenk an* stoore, [they] Set off, a jolly parly. 
x8as Carlyle Let. in Froude Lt/e (1882) I. 296 If he. .is 
made to plash and sprawl.. through every stank to which 
their love of provant leads them. X87X W, Alexander 
yoltnn^ G/bb (X873) 3h I b'Jievej’e he’ll noloup the stank so 
easy wi* Maister Saun'ers. 

p. a 1^00 Cursor M, 8936 Ilk dai..par lighted dun of 
heuen ture Angels.. For to stir pe stang bidene. rtx34o 
Hampole Ps, cxiii. 8 'fhat tumys the stanys in stangis of 
watirs. 2484 Caxton Fables 0/ cEsop V. x, A stange or 1 
pond whereas was a fayrmylle. ^ 1530 Berners .4 ' 

Bryl. (1814) 7 The stang or ponde of theforest. 2588 Parke 
tr, Mendoza's Hist. China 205 They haue their stanges for 
the most part full of fish. <^2595 NoROBS.S’/ee. Brit., Comw. 
(1728) 71 Therstandeth a Stange or Poole of water. 

trans/. 23., /l/.inipxCGCtt.) Satbanas. .salcasten 

be, ..astinckand stanckofnre. 02386 Chaucer T. 842 
Seint lohn seith that Auowtiers shullen been In belle, in a 
stank brennynge of fyr and of Brymston. 

2 . A dam to hold back water, a weir or flood- 
gate. Now dial, and Uchti. 

1604 Jrnls, Ho. Comm. 23 June, All Weres, Klddells, 
Stank.^, and other Obstructions in. .navigable Rivers. x6zo 
Vaughan in Davies* tVhs. (Grosarl) II. 4/1 The Brookes 
runne murmuring by their parched Brinck5..and chide 
against the Stancks. 1633 in N, Riding Ree. (18S5) III, n. 
347 Alt the stancke or damm of the abovenamed mill 2656 
K, Fletcher MartiaCs Epigr. etc, 267 An inundation that 
ore-bears the banks And bounds of all religion ; If some 
stancks Shew their emergent heads? Like Seth’s fam’d 
Slone, Th'arc monuments of thy devotion gone I 2763 in 
J, Lloyd Old S. Wales Iron Works (1906) 73 To make such 
..channels ..pondheads, stanks, and wears as they shall 
think fit. 2855 Gawthrop Frasers Guide to Vpool 235 
Crossing the stank, or bar, between Seacombe and Woodside. 
xWs yrtil, R. Agric. Soc. Scr. ii. L ii. 277 The cutting 
through one of thcsesubterrancanstanksor ridges will often 
lay a large tract immediately dry. 2883 Oreslev Gloss, 
Coal-mining -1^ Stank,Oi, water-tight stopping; generally 
a well built brick walk 

3 . attrib. and Comb, as stank-head, -side ; stank- 
brae, the edge of a stank; stank-hen, the moor- 
hen, Gallinula ckhropns* stank-meadow, a 
meadow containing a pool. 

2579 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 2581, 73/1 The *5tank bra on 
the eisl syde. cz63o J. Russell in ICirk/otis Hist. Ch. 
Scot, (1817) 443 Presently Clavers advanced all in a body to 
the stank bree. i4x»-x3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 610 
Pro reparacione de Ic ^tankhedc apud Ketton, 4-s. 2766 
Reid Lei. Wks. 1. 47/2 A bird called a *slankhen. It b a 
water fowl, less than aduck (etc.), 2832 Montagu's Omith, 
Diet. 188 Gallinule. Provincial. — Moor-hen. .. Stank-hen. 
*358 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 561 In di\'ersis foveb et 
gutturb faetb in le *Staunkmedowe de Pilyngton, 22s. id. 
24.. Prose Li/e Alexander 71 pay. .went to he “^lanke- 
syde & drewe fisches & clez oute of he water, & ete ha®)- 
1903 A. Wiivte Apostle Paul x. iii It is then that I sit 
down at a siank-side with poor Lord Brodie. 
t Stank, a. Obs. rarr“^. In 6 stanck, stanke. 
[ad, \X..stattco — OF. related loli. stancare, 

OF. estancher\ see Stanch r.] Weary, faint, ex- 
hausted. 

2579 Spenskr Sheph. Cal. Sept.'47, 1 am so stiffe, and so 
stanck [gloss, wearie or faintek *59 ® Florio, htanco, 
wearie, tjTcd, faint, ouerlaboured, stanke. 

Stank (stsegk), v. dial, and Uchn. [f- Stank 


STANNARY. 

sb.] Irons, a. To dam or strengthen the banks of 
a stream. Also to stank backj ttp (water), ’pb. To 
surround with a moat. Obs. 

a, 2656 R. Fletcher Martials Epigr. etc. 254 I’le.. stanck 
up the salt Conducts of mine eyes To watch thy shame, and 
weep mine obsequies. 2829 in Ashbee Last Ree. Cotsuvld 
Community (2504) 6 Jno. Steel stanking the water and 
mounding in meadow, o. r. 6. 1839 Sir G. C. LewisG/w. 
Here/. s.v., A man shutting down a floodgate would stank 
back the water. 1882 Cussans Hist. Heri/ordsh., Cashio 
321 Water-courses are stanked where they take a sharp turn. 

b. <22670 Spalding Troub.Clias. I (Bannaiyne Club) II. 
315 Sir William Forbes.. plantis sum soldiouris thairin, being 

I stankit about and of good defens. 

I Hence Sta’nking = Stank 2. 

j 1B83 Greslby Gloss. Coal-mining ^‘^8 Stanking. 

1 t Staninarcll. Plisl. Forms: 1 Bt&nmerce, 

* 4-6 stanmarche, 5-6 lerron, stammarche, 5 
} stanmercho, -inera(c)h, 5- stanmarch. [OE. 

_ stdnmerce, f. stan Stone sb. + merce March jAI] 

' The umbelliferous plant Smyrnium Olnsatruin, 
j also called alexanders and horse-parsley. 

I c 2000 iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 134/36 Petrosilion, 

I stanmerce. <22387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 10 
j A lexandtia, i. stan marche. e 2450 /)/. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
196 Tak morel , slanmcrche . smalache . & malew es. c 2450 
’ Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 5 Alexander uelolixatrum..angUce 
j stanmersh. 2516 6V. Herbal viii. (2529) A iv b, De Apio. 

I Smalache or stammarche. 2597 Gerarde Herbal Suppl., 
Stanmarch is Alisander. 2665 Lovell Herbal 2) 415 
! Stan tnarch. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 

[ attrib. CX500 /4r/m/</^’xC^nj«.(i8ii) 272 Stanmarchseede. 

j Stannary (st^'nari). Forms : 5-7 stannarie, 

, 6 stanery, steinery, steynery, 7 stannery, 

, (stanary), 7- stannary. See also Stannieb. 

, [ad, med.L. stanndria (1198 in G. K. Lewis Slan- 
nanes App. 233), f. L. stann-um tin ; see -aey. 
j An AF. form estei{£)fterie (whence some of the 
forms above) occurs 1328 in Rolls of Parlt. II. 19.] 

' 1 . The StannarUs : The districts comprising the 

tin mines and smelting w'orks of Cornwall and 
Devon formerly under the jurisdiction of the Stan- 
nary courts ; also, the customs and privileges 
attached to the mines. 

2455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 293/2 Delyvered to the said 
Prynce..thei;aid Duchieof Cornewayll,and all.Xunage of 
Tynne, Stannaries, Marlsettcs, [etc,]. 14B5 Ibid.yi. 3!8-2li 
The OlBce of Wardeyn of the Stannaries in the said Countie 
of Devynshire. C2630 Risdon SufV, Devon § 01 (2810) 88 
Steward of the Stanncries. xSjoFETTVsFodinofReg, izThe 
King for advancement of the Stannaries in Comw.nll frees 
the Tinners from all pleas of the Natives touching the Court. 
1776 Adam Smith W.N, I, u xi. x8o Vice-Warden of the Stan- 
naries. 2869 Blackmore Lorna D. xx, He came as captain 
of a gang from one of the Cornish stannaries. 2908 J. Mar- 
TiNBAU Li/e H. Pelham x. 330 In Fcbruar>' 1862, the office 
of Lord Warden of the Stannaries was conferred upon him. 

b. sing, {a) collect. « pi. ; (f) rarely^ an indi- 
vidual district in the Stannaries. 

2467-8 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 6x0 Th’office of Baillif of cure 
Stannarie of Pen with and Keiye. 25x4 Fiteherb, 7 usttce 
0/ Peace (1538) 140 b, Yf any person be indyted. .in hys tyn 
workes goodes or catiels by any minbter of the court of 
Staner>% 2564 T. Harding /civel's Challenge xm, 
239 They may not vnfitlely be likened to a Judge of the 
Stemerie (? read Steinerie] at Lldford in DeuonsEire, who 
[etc.]. 2621 S?2.zx>Hist. Gt. Brit, IX. xvL §95 ITie title of 
Duke of Cornwall., b reputed vmto the Kings eldest sonne 
..he..hauinghbroyaliiesin the Stannarie, Wrackes at Sea, 
Customes &c. 

2 . Tin ; tin-ware ; a locality in a mart or fair 
appropriated to the sale of tin-w'are. Obs, exc. I/ist, 

1668 Wilkins Real. Char, u. iii. 65 Tinn, Stannery. 3B64 
Times 16 Sept. 8/4 The fair formed a kind of temporary 
ciiy..consbting of whole streets appropriate to the sale of 
particular commodities, and dbtinguished..as the drapery, 
the pottery, the spiceiy, the stannarj’, Slc. Ibid., In the 
reign of Henry VI. thb celebrated mart appeared to be on 
the decline, the lands appropriated to those who brought 
articles of stannary from Cornwall not being fully occupied. 

3. attrib., as stantiary artillery, castle, cause, 
charter, district, lavs, man, parliament, town, 
troop, weight. 

x8z2 Examiner 7 Sept. 570/2 Lieut. Moyle, of the Royal 
*Slannary Arlillerj'. z8zo Risdon's Surv. Devon 405 'I'he 
•Stannary Cistle, containing the room where the courts 
were heid,..b at Lydford. 160a Carew Cornwall p, y8 
The Gayle for *stannery cauhcs b kept at Lostwithiel. 
2856 J. Allen Hist. Liskeard iii. 32 Many of the old •stan- 
nary charters were destroyed in the revolutionary war. 
2758 Borlase Nat, Hist. Cqrnw. 193 The four principal 
towns of the ^stannary dbtricts. 28^ Barinc-Gould Bk. 
West II. V. 50 The Danish freebooters.. carried fire and 
sword through the stannary dbtricts of Devon. 1033 1. 
Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 3. 470 That old srandall of the 
•Stanneries Law; that hanged a man in the forenoone, and 
sate in judgement on him in the afternoone. 1790 aloRse 
Amcr. Geog. II. 103 Those fin-wofK® 
nary laws. 26x0 Holland Camden s ^„rvrl 

•Stannarie men of Cornwall and Denshire. *®77 - ^ * 

Brit. VI. <06/1 The last Comish 'stannarj- 
held at -IVuro in 1752- 

Gaz. N0.40S7/1 Weare Members of Your Maj»t)sAn(aent 

and Chiefist 'Stannary Town. 11^ whJ the 

The Lord Lnnsdowne..came h.tfier on lhe a5 h wdh^he 

'Stanary Tr^p. /I':'", ”°h^u’„^d^ed^uns of Tim at 
fhrple°ofFhVee PrunlrTrShillings per Cent. 'Stan- 
ccrlsi Tbi courta of law for the 
administralion of justice in the Stannanes. 
Slanmriaairia occurs 1337 in a charter of Edward III. 
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see T)u Can^e. ^ By the Stannaries Courts Abolition Act of 
1896 the junsdiction of these courts was transferred to the 
County Court. 

x6oa Carew Cortvwall i. 18 They are termed Slannery 
Courts, of the latine word Stanminiy in English Tynne. 
1641 {iitle) An Act against diverse Incroachments and 
Oppressions in the Stannarie Courts. 1768 Blackstonc 
Comm, III. vi. 80 Tbe^stannary courts in Devonshire and 
Cornwall for the administration of justice among the tinners 
therein, are also courts of record. xZ’ji Encycl, Brit, VI. 
426/1 By ancient charters, the tinners of Cornwall were 
exempt from all other jurisdiction than that of the stannary 
courts, except in cases affecting land, life, and limb. 

Staunate (stce-n^it). Chejn. [f. Stann-um: + 
-ATE A salt of stannic acid. 

1839 Ure Diet, Arts 608 By the second [agent], stannate 
of potash forms. 1841 Brands Chem. (ed. 5) 781 The com- 
pounds of peroxide of tin with bases have sometimes been 
called stannates. 

Stannator (strenS’tai). [ad.med.L. stannator 
{jiagnatar 1 198 in G. R. Lewis Stannaries App. 
233) irreg. f. late L. stannum {stagnum') tin.] A 
member of the Stannary convocation or parliament. 

1686 in Cal, (j868)I.i 9 Precepts to the four 

Cornish Mayors, for meeting at Lostwiihiel, , , to choose their 
respective stannators. 1703 Laid, Gaz. No. 3951/t Her 
Majesty having been pleased to^ grant Her Commission to 
the Rt. Hon, the Lord Granville, Liord Warden of the 
Stannaries, to hold a Convocation, or Parliament of Stan- 
nators, according to ancient Custom. 1877 Encycl, Brit, 
VI. 426/1 Twenlj'.four stannators were returned for the 
whole of Cornwall. Their meeting was termed a parlia- 
ment, and when they assembled they chose a speaker. 
Stannel : see Staniel. ■ 

Stanners (sUcnaiz), sh,pL Sc, Also 6 afcan- 
nirs, 8 staners, [App. a derivative of OE. stdn 
Stone sb, ; cf. ONorthnmb. simner (inflected 
stssjurc, stsenero)^ rendering petrosa stony places, 
Matt. xiii. 5, 20 and Mark iv. 5, 16.] * The small 
stones and gravel on the margin of a river or lake, 
or forming a sea-beach; applied also to those 
within the channel of a river, which are occasion- 
ally dry’ (Jam.). 

1508 DuNB\Rfr<jAf. Tar^^e^S Thebrukevasfullofbrcmys, 
The stanneris clere as stern in frosty nycht. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis ’Xii. Prol. 60 The new cullour alychtnyng all the 
landis, Forgane thir slannyris schanc the beryall slrandis. 
*549 Compt. Scot, vi. (1873) 39 Than vndir ane hingand 
heuch, i herd mony hurlis of stannirs & stancs that tumlit 
doune vitht the land rusche. ^1670 Spalding Troub, 
Chas, I (Spalding Club) I. 1^4 Dugar..carryes over his 
men to the Staners whilk is in the mid«it of the waller of 
Spey. x8o2 Jamieson lVaier»K<Ipie xx, Yestreen the water 
was in spate, The stanners aw war cur’d. xZ<i%Staiey Leslie 
of PoxviSi etc. 94 (Jam.) At low water the net come.s ashore 
on the .stanners, and at high water on the grass. X867 
G. W. Donald /’otfwr (1879) 3 /* Sae lang’s the tide shall 
ebb or jaw Upo* the stanners. 

Staunery (st^e'nari), a. Now . 5 '^. Forms : 

(5 fltanry), 6 Sc, etanerie, (stendirrie), 8- 
stanuery. [f. Stanners + -Y,] « Stony <z. 

c 1440 Pallak.^ on Hush, nr. 708 A stanry pere [L. lapidosi 
generis pyrd] is seyd to chaunge his mete In esy lond 
ygraffed yf he be. 1501 Douglas ii. xlti, The 
beriall stremis rinnand ouirstanerie greis Made sober noyis. 
*579 Peg. Privy Council Scot. III. 129 The ground.. is 
sandy and stanerie. 1795 Statist. Acc. Scot, XV. 316 One 
meets with boggy, stannery, croft, and clay ground, almost 
in cvexy farm. xZos States Leslie of Powis etc. xo9(Jam.) 
The said dike.. lies upon a stannery and .sandy bed. 
fg. 1563 WiNZET Ivl’s. II. 54 Ar thai ony found.. of sa 
stanerie stubburnes, quha suld not submit thame selfis tp .sa 
gret plentuousnes of thir heuinlie wordis, ^ 1596 Dalrvmplc 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 261 Perceiueng in how dangerous 
ane state now the Realme was, how Scopulous, stendirrie, 
or stanie, was the stedd, quhairon lhay than stude. 

Stannic (stssmik), a. Chem. [f, Stann-uit 
4- -ic.] Of a compound : Containing, tin as a 
quadrivalent element. Cf. Stannous. 

X790 Kerr tr. Lavoisieds Elent. Chejn, xvii. x66 Stannic 
[acid]. 1849 D. Campbell Inor^. Chem. 240 Binoxide of 
tin., is known, also, as the stannic oxide, and generally as 
the peroxide:. 1868 : see Stanno-, Stannoso-, 1873 Watts 
Fownes' Chejn. (ed. xi) 593 Stannic Ethide..xs produced 
by the action of zinc ethide on stannic chloride. 

Stannicle, dial. var. Stanstickle. 
tSta’nnide. Chem. Ohs. [f, Stann-u3[ + 
-IDE.] A primary combination of an element with 
tin, 

2862 .Miller EUjji. Ckcjji.^ Org, (ed. 2) 221 Stannide of 
sodium, _ • 

f Sta*212lier. Obs. [ad. (? through some AF; 
form) of med.L. stanndrla Stannary.] = Stan- 
nary ; only in the title Warden of the Stanniers. 

x6io Holland Cajjideji's Brit, (1637) 185 A warden called 
L. Warden of the Stanniers \jnarghiy L. Warden of the 
Stannary]. 1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xi. (1614). ai/i 
The Common-weale of Tinne-workes from one body was 
divided into foure, and a Lord Warden of the Stanniers 
appointed their Judge. 

stanniferous (staeni-feras), a. [f. late L. 
stann-um tin. + -TEROVS.'] Producing tin. "U Also 
incorrectly applied to designate enamys or glazes 
containing tin, and pottery treated with these. 

‘ *823 J. J. CoNvbeare Geol, Devon ^ Cornvj, in A jvt. Philos. 
N.S. V. 185, 1 venture to propose the following division of 
the principal rock masses., i. Granite^. ..2. Metalliferous, or, 
more strictly, cupriferous mnd stanniferous slate.. ,3, Slate 
[ela]. x8ss J. R. Leifchilo Corjtwall 25 The St. Austell 
mining district is principally stanniferous. 1859 Gullick 
& Timbs Paititing 132 An opaque stanniferous enamel was 1 
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known to the Arabs of Spain. 1875 FortnOm MaioUca i. 
4 Stanniferous or tin-glazed wares. 

Sta'unified, ppl. a. rare-\ [f. late L. stann- 
um tin + -(i)fi’ + -ED 1 .] Impregnated with tin. 

i8ss J- K- Leifchilo Cornwall 38 The term stannified 
granite was applied to it — which the plain reader may call 
ttnnihed granite, 

Stannine (sttemin). Min. [f.STANN-DM + -iNE.] 
Native sulphide of tin. 

1843 Chapman Pract, Min, 146 Stannxne. x87x tr, HarU 
•wig's Subterr, IVorld xxvii. 335 There are only two ores of 
tin— the peroxide, or tinstone, and the pyrites, or stannxne. 

Staunite (stte’nait). [f. Stann-um + -ite.] 

1 . Chem. A salt of stannous acid. 

185X Watts tr. GmelitCs Hist, Chem. V. 05 Stannite of 
Potash. Ibid, 98 Stannite of Soda- x8S3 Diet, Arts 
II. 72Z Stannates and stannxtes of alkalis are valuable mor- 
dants in calico printing. 

2 . Min, Sulphide of tin, copper, iron and zinc, 
found in steel-grey masses. 

1896 Chester D/V/. Mhu 1900 L. Fletcher in Brit, Mas, 
Returji 156 Complex twinned crystals of the very rarely 
ciystallised mineral Stannite.. have been investigated. 

stanno^ (stcent^), before a vowel also stann-, 
used as combining form of late L. stann-um tin, in 
C//e/;/.,as etannamyl, a compound produced by 
the action of amylic iodide on an alloy of sodium 
and tin ; stannethyl, a compound of ethyl and 
tin; etannofluoride (see quot, 1868). 

*857 Watts tr. GjjtelitCs Hist, Chcjjs, XI. 131 *Stannamyl. 
ClOHliSn. [1852 E. Frankland in Phil. TraJis. CXLII, 
422 ■•Stanethyljum.] 1854 Fownes* Chem. (ed. 5) 446 Stan- 
net^l. A series of substances have been lately described 
by Frankland and by Loewxg, which contain the elements 
of ethyl, associated with the metal tin. x88o Cleminsiiaw 
Wurtd Atojit, Theory 271 Stannethyl has just as much 
claim to be considered as a radical as stannous iodide. x863 
Fownes* Chem. (ed. 10) 446 Stannic fluoride, Sn F4.. unites 
with other metallic fluondes, forming crystalline compounds 
called *stanno(luoridcs or fluostannates. 

t Stannolite (stm-nalsit). Min. Obs. [f. late 
L. stann-um tin + -Lite.] = Cassiterite. 

1843 Chapman Pract, Min, iii Cassiterite... Stannolite. 
Stannoso- (slrenJu-six), Ckem.y used as com- 
bining form of mod.L. stannSs^ns Stannous. 

x868 Foximes* Chejjt, (ed. 10) 445 Tin. .forms two well-de- 
fined classes ^of compounds, namely, the stannous com- 
pounds, in which it is Divalent,, .and the stannic compounds, 
in which it Is quadrivalent..; also a few compounds called 
stannoso-stannic compounds, of intermediate composition. 
1873 Watts Foivnes* ChetJt, (ed. 11)444 Stannous Chloride 
unites with the chlorides of the alkali-metals forming crys- 
tailisable double salts,.. called Stannosochlorides. 

Stannotype (stsem^Jtoip). [f.late L. stann-um 
tin + Gr. ruVor impression, print, Type.] A sim- 
plified form of the Woodbury process of photo- 
mechanical engraving in which a mould obtained 
from a positive instead of a negative is coated 
with tinfoil. Also attrih. 

1883 T. F, Hard-wicJCs Photogr, Chem. (ed. 9) 360 The 
Stannotype,,is the invention of Mr, Woodbury, 1891 
WooDDURV Encycl. Photogr, 666 The object of the stanno- 
type process was to do away with all this costly machinery 
[i.e. the hydraulic press of the Woodbury process]. 
StaUUOUS (stremas), a, Chem, [f, Stann-UM 
-I--OUS.] Of a compound: Containing tin as a 
bivalent element. Cf. Stannic a. 

1849 D. Campbell Tttorg, ChcjJt. 239 This oxide [hydrated 
protoxide of tin] is in many works distinguished as the 
stannous oxide. 1868 Fowjtes* Ckcjji. (ed. lo) 445 The di- 
chloride, or Stannous chloride, SnCl2. z868 Stannous com- 
pound: see Stannoso-. 

II stannum (sta:'ni<m). Chem. rare in Eng. 
context. [niod.L. use of late L. stannum tin, in 
earlier use an alloy of silver and lead ; app. an 
altered form of the synonymous stagnum, whence 
the Rom. forms, It. stagno, Sp. esiaflo, Pg. estanho, 
Pr. estanh-s, OF. «/'(M'«(mod.F. itain'), tin.] The 
chemical Latin namefortin. (Hence the symbolSn.) 

1783 WiTHEniNG tr. BergmatCs Outl. Min. 98 Stannum or 
Tin. 1812 Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 379 Tin or Stannum. 

Stanpic(c)he, obs. ff. S-c<ys-s.-pitch. 

Stansel, ob's. form of Stencil v. 

Stanssour, variant of Stancher.2 Sc. Obs. 
StanstioMe (stre’nstik'i). . dial. Also stnu- 
uiole. ■ [Alteration of Banbtickle, due to allitera- 
tive association with Stone j^.] = Stickleback. 

c xGzo Ncru Metamorphosis (MS.) (Nares), To stansticles 
he did them .all transforme, A fishe noe bigger then a prety 
svorme. <2x825 Forby ITce. E. Anglia. 1893 in Cozens- 
Hardy Broad Nor_f. 35 The .stickleback is a stannicle. 

• Stant, variant of Stent. 

Stantient, -ion, var. ff. Stanchion. 
t Stamty. Obs. Forms : 5 Btantyf, y stan- 
t(o)y. [Late ME. stantyf, ad. med.L. stantivus 
standing erect, i.stant-em pr. pple. oistare to stand: 
see -IVE.] Stanly hedge : a stake-and-rice fence. 

1446 Crt. Roll Gt, Wattham Manor, Essex 9 June, 
Thomas Gossyhappropriavit de regia via. .unam peciam.. 
super quam posuit unum stantyfhegge ad nocumentum. 
t6S9 Gaoden Tears Ch. iv. vii. 438 A setting up a stanty 
hedge, instead of a good quick-set or a brick.wall, for the 
fense of Christs vineyard, 2664 Spelman G/arr, s.v, Assls, 
Quoad sepera stantariam, nos ....4 stantey hedge, wacraoxis, 
quod non e surculis vivis, sed e perticls & viminibus com. 
ponitur, absque fossa. 

Stanza (Stojmza). Forms r a,'. 6-7 stanze, (6 
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stands) ; 6-7 stanzo ; 7. 6- stanza. ■ See also 

Stance j^.2 4^. [a. \ x , ' stanza standing, stopping 
place, room, stanza, corresp. to Sp. Pg. estLicia 
dwelling, room, Pr. estansa position, OF. estanct 
(mod.F./Zffwc^) stay, support:— popular L. ^'stantia . 
f, L. stant-em pr. pple. of stare to stand. The 
It. word was adapted in Fr. as stance; whence 
Stance r^.2 ; also in Ger, as stanze^ ' 

1 . Versif cation, A group of lines of veree 
(usually not less than four), arranged according (0 
a definite scheme which regulates the number of 
lines, the metre, and (in rhymed poetry) the 
sequence of rhymes ; normally forming a division 
of a song or poem consisting of a series of such 
groups constructed according to the same scheme. 
Also, any of the particular types of structure 
according to which stanzas are framed. 

a. 1588 Shaks. L, L, L, iv. xi. 107 Let me hcare a stalk, 
a stanze, a verse, Lege dojttine, x^ Lodge MargariitcJ 
AjJter, K4, The first stands is the complaint, the second the 
counsel. 1605 Chapman etc. Eastward Hoe v. H 3 b, This 
Stanze now following alludes to the storie of Mannington. 

/ 9 . 1589 Greene Menaphon To Gentljjt. Stud. (Arh) 15 
Eucric stanzo they pen after dinner, is full poynlcd with a 
stabbe. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L, 11. v. 18 Come, more, another 
stanzo: Cal you’em stanzo’s? 1609 HEYwooD, 5 r;V. Troy\, 
iii, X08 From Calliope hie Stanzoes flow. x6xi Coicr., 
Ststinty a Scstxnc, or stanzo of six verses. x66o‘ F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blands Trav, 14^ The musick changes to a ver^ 
solemn base.. with certain stanzoes sung in praise of their 
deceased Ancestors. 

y, [1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poeste 11. ii. (Arb.) 79 Staffein 
ourvulgare Pocsie I know not why it should be so called... 
7 'he Italian called it Stanza, as if we should say a resting 
place.] 1595 E. C. Eutartcdulfe Sonn. xxxix. in Lamport 
Gart, (Roxb.), Thy name, thy honour, and loues puritle, 
With Stanzas, LayesandHymnes IlestelHfie. Z603DRAYTOR 
Bar, IVars To Rdr., Therefore..! chose Ariostos stann of 
all other the most complete and best proportioned, consisting 
of eight, sixe xnterwouen, and a couplet in base. x6» 
Bejivenuto's Passenger ii. i. 417 In cuery corner theyrccite 
the pleasant Sianzaes of the gentle Furioso. 1621 T. William- 
son IT. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 89, 1 will heereunto add 
further this Stanza of verses of the same quill. *674 Playfobd 
Skill Mus. I. ii. 35 The double Bars are set to divide the 
several Strains or Stanzaes of the Songs and X-essons. x^3 
Drvden yuvenal (1607) Ded. p. Ixxxti, The Secchia Rapita 
is an Italian Poem . , Tis written in the Stanza of Eight, 1706 
CoNCKEVE Ptjtdnrigue Ode Disc. A i b,The Poet havingm^e 
choiceofacertain Number of Verses toconstitutejxisStropb^ 
or first Stanza, was oblig’d to observe the same in his Anti- 
stroph6, or second Stanza, 1741 Pope Ess. Crit. 423 And each 
exalted stanza teems with thought ! 18x7 Shelley Rfv, 
Islajtt Pref„ I have adopted the stanza of Spenser (a mea- 
sure inexpressibly beautiful). *842 Tennyson TalkingOek 
135 She came.. And sang to me the whole Of those three 
stanzas that you made About my 'giant bole'. -iBsS E mer* 
SON Eng. Traits, Lit. ^Vks. (Bohn) IL 115 A stanza of the 
song of nature the Oxonian has no ear for. 

2 . In Italy, an apartment, chamber, room ; sptCi 
in pi, II stanze (stamts^), applied to certain rooms 
in the Vatican, 

1648 J. Ray.mond Yoy. Italy 34 At the right hand Of 
gallerie are severall stanzas full of Curiosities, x^o G. H. 
Hist. Cardmals i. til. 79 The Agents of Serene Princes., 
have half a Stanza [in the Vatican]. 1823 Lady Morgam 
Salvator Rosa (1824) I. iii, 90 A certain sympathy., beln'cen 
the brothers-in-law frequently carried Salvator to iht stansa 
or work-room of Francesco. Ibid, 95 Having. .studied or 
worked in the galleries, churches, or stanze oi the eminent 
masters in Rome. 1878 Mrs. Jos. Butler Catharxnt cj 
Sietta vii. 200 It forms the subject of a fresco in one ol 
the stanze of the Vatican. 

’h 3 . (See quot.) Obs, 

' 1675 Covel in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt^ Soc-) 2*9 
Upon every stanza [t. e, * branch * of an acrobat's pole] he 
would .set a cup of water*; then raysing Jt^ he would dance 
with all these xn like manner without .spilling one drop. 
Hence Sta*iizaed(Z.(in parasyntHetic derivatives), 

having (a specified number of) stanzas; Sta'Jiza 
V, (itojice-wd.) trans.y to write stanzas upon. 

*755 J* SiiEBBEARE Lydia (1769) II. 78 He. .hit off an 
epigram or a three stanzaed song with some reputatjojL 
X796 Lamb Fitial MejJt. i. 199 (To Coleridge) Dyer s^***^*^ 
him in one of the papers t'other day. x8686V/r»///V« 1 ^ 0 * 43 * 
67/x The nine-stanzaed hymn. _ 

Stanzaic (staenz^kik), a. [f. Stanza + 

Of, belonging lo or of the nature of poetry com- 
posed in the form of stanzas. . ■ 

18x6 Q. ReviyAT. 403 Thus the Lady of the Lake W 
stanzaic introductions. 2869 Athenseum 24 July xoj/ 
Even those odes which are manifestly stanzaic are ^ 
printed in stanzas. xBpt E. Gosse Gossip tjt Libr.xx. 2® 
The stanzaic form in which the two pieces arc'wniten 
identical. - ■ . • . 

So Stanza’ical a. Hence Stanza'ically 
1883 Hall Caine in Acadejjty x Sept. 138 The printer h.i 5 
been instructed to make a ptanzaical division fortheejx. 
xZZ'gAthenxujn 27 Nov, 628/2 Work produced m 
the more stringent metres or slanzaical structures, * 9 ^^ 

Q, Rev. Apr. 363 The * long measure ’ is not even treatea 
stanzaically, but presents to the eye a series of dull*lookin» 
columns 01 verse. 

Stanzic, a. rare, — Stanzaic. 

1869 E. Wadham Eng. Versif, xil. 92 The Lay. In 0*^ 
stanzic measure the rhymes are allowed to assume every 
possible variation of arrangemenL . , 

Stap (simp), sb. Sc,- and north. Fonns : ^ 
eteppe, 9 staup, stawp, step, stap. [Of obscure 
origin.] . , A stave of a tub or cask. Chiefly in nff- 
phrases : see quots. ' ■ 
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158;^ Sc. Acts yas. VI (1814) III. 522/1 pat pe stcppis of 
|>c said firlot be of pc auld proportionc, in ihil^es of bayth 
the burdis, ane inschc and ane half. x8o8 Jamieson, Slaf>^ 
Steppe^ a stave. PU iak a stap out of your cong. S. Prov., 
ni put you on shorter allowance. iSax Biackiv.Mttg.'SlW, 
^2 -But stoups arc needed, tubs, and pails, and knaps, 
j^r all the old are 'gisand' into staps. 1825 Jasiieson 
K.V.,' To feC tC staps., to become extremely debilitated, 
^[uasi\ to fall to pieces, like a vessel made of staves. 2825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss.^ Stnp, the stave of a tub. 1829 
Hogg Sheph. Cal. I. vi. 170 Else I should take a staup out 
o* their punch cogs the night. 2846 BroekotPs N. C. Gloss. 
fed. 3) s. v., ‘ To take a stap out of j'our bicker * means to 
humble you. ^ 1891 H. Johnston KilmatlU 1. 96 It behoved 
me and the likes o* me to keep a calm sough, if we didna 
want a step taen oot o' our cog. 

Stapi affected pronunciation of Stop zt., in 
the phrase Siaf viy vHalSf used as an exclamation 
of surprise, anger, etc., or as an asseveration. 

Prob. the first quot is the source of the phrase. Lord 
Foppington, the speaker, pronounces a for o throughout. 
Cf. Gad. Egad, and the pronunciations ‘ Laard *, * plaat ’ 
(for Lord, plot! attributed to Titus Oates. 

1696 Vanbrugh Relapse i. iii. Well, *tis Ten Thousand 
Pawnd well given— stap my Vitals, 2716-20 Lett. iMisPs 
Jntl. (1722) I. 50 Thou art one of the most comical Dogs, 
Stap my Vitals ! that ever set Pen to Paper. 1730 Fielding 
AttihoVs Farce m. 34 My Life went out in a Hiss-Stap 
my Breath. Ihid. 46 And so all my Puns, and Quibbles, 
and Conundrums are quite forgotten, stap my Vitals. 1839 
Thackeray Catherine i, Stap my vitals, my dear, but there 
was a lady, .who had a hoop as big as a tent, X90X Graphic 
Christmas No. 24/2 'Tis a trick of theirs. Stap me, we 
shall have ’em yet. 

■ Stap, Sc^ form of Stopj^. and v. 

Shape (st^p). J. v). dial. [Altered form of 
Staple.] = Staple sh.^ 

1512 Stratton fComw.) Churchw, Acc. in ArcJiseologia 
XLVI. 201 Paid to wylliam Jule for a stape to the stcpyll 
dore iij d. 1629-30 Hartland Church Ace, in Hartland 
(Devon) Gloss. (i8qt) s.v., Pd Charles Bagilholl for 2 stapes 
of iron to make fast y« leads ag* the Tower ilid, x89x 
Hartland fDevon) Gloss,^ Stape, a staple, (Alwaj*s.) 

St^edectomy (stffipide'ktomi). St/r^. [f. 
mod.H slafed- Stapes + Ecroinr.] Excision of the 
stapes, 

x!^4 J. C Gordon in A nter. A nnals 0/ Deaf Oct, 265 While 
stap^eclomy may be rarely resorted to. 

stapedial (staprdial), a. Anal, [f. mod.L. 
stapedi-us (see Stapedius) +-al.] Pertaining to 
the stapes. 

1875 Huxley in Encycl, Brit. I, 757/1 The posterior., 
branch of the seventh nerve passes back.. above the stape- 
dial ligament. 2884 Coues M Avter. Birds 154 This stape- 
dial cartilage. Hid. t86 An extremely delicate rod, stepped 
into -the fenestra ovalls by its foot, .and bearing, .its ham- 
mer-like, .stapedial elements. 

Stapediform (stape-difpim), a. Anal. [f. 
slaptd- Stapes +-(i)FOBir.] Stirrup-shaped. 

1856 W. Clark VanderHoevetCsZeol. 1. 200 Twostapedi- 
form maxlllse, with teeth transversely incumbent, 

II Stapedius (staprdirs). Anct. [mod.L., ellip- 
tical use of stapedius adj. (sc. tnuseulus), f. staped- 
Stapes.] (More fully stapedius muscle.) The 
small muscle attached to the neck of the stapes. 

1788 Encycl, Brit. (cd. 3) 1. 764 Little muscle, the stapedeus 
[sicl. ym/.XIX. 398 The muscle usually called 

Stapideus fsici, 1844 Hoblyn Did. Terms &fed. (cd. 2), 
Stapedius. 1^7 Todd & Bowman PJtys. Anat.W. 106 The 
facial nerve gives off the following branches... 2. A twig to 
the stapedius muscle. 1899 AUhutPs Syst. Med. VIII, 41 
Spasm of the stapedius. 

1 ! Stauelia (stapriia). Bot. [mod.L. (LinnjEus 
1^37) L name of Jan Bode van Stape/, a Dutch 
botanist (died 1636): see -lA.] A South African 
genus of apocynaceous plants, remarkable for the 
fetid smell of the flowers, whence one species 
(.S’, hirsuta) is called Carrion-flower. Also, a 
plant of this genus. 

1785 Rousseau's Bot. xvi. (1794)2x7 Stapelia.. 

has a very large wheel-shaped corolla. 1834 Petiny Cycl. II. 
440/2 Theleaflesssucculentstapelias. \Z$oAil Year Round 
No. 63. 235 Ihe carrion-scented flowers ofstapelias. 

Comb. 284* Florist's yrttl. (1846) III. 76 Maxillaria 
stapeliflora, stapelia-flowered. 

II Stapes (sta*pu). [mod.L. use of med.L. 
stapes {staped-) stirrup. Cf. It. stapede (sense i). 

In the i6th c. stapes was regarded as the standard Latin 
word for stirrup (for which there v’as no word in classical 
Latin, as stirrups were not used by the ancients) ; it is In 
Eslienne, C^per, and two Latin-Ger. dictionaries cited by 
Diefenbach. Du Cange has one example of stapes, and one 
each of stapedium (1314), stapeda, and strapes. . The word 
may perh. oe an alteration of med.L. stapha, staffa (■— iL 
staffa stirrup), after 'L.stdre to stand and/^^f-cw, Pes fooLl 
1 . The innermost of the thtee ossicles in the tym- 
panum of the ear in mammals \ named from its 
stirrup-like shape. . . ’ . . 

The Sicilian anatomist J. Ph. Ingrassia (died isp>), in his 
posthumous notes to Galen De Ossibus {1603), claims the 
discovery of this bone, and says that he called It stapha, 
but others, more solicitous about Latinlty, preferred stapes 
or strapeda. In 1564 Eustachius {De Aud/ius Organis, 
Opusc. AnaL 153) asserts that he made the discovery before 
Ingrassia did, and states that some call the ossicle staffa or 
stapes. 

2670 Phil, Trans, V. 2060 The Stapes of the Ear. 27®S 
Ibid. XXV. 19S3 The Sides or Branches of the Stapes are 
furrowed on the inside. 1877 BuRSErrr Ear-j^ Tlie smallest 
bone in the body..is the stapes or stirrup. 

, 2 . (See quot) 


2875 Knight Did. Mech., Stapes, a bandage for the foot, 
making a figurc-of-B round the ankle. 

Staphisacre, -ager, -agria : sceSrAVESAonE. 
StapMsagriated (staefisFi-gri^ted), ppl. a. 
Pkarm. [f. mod.L, staphisagria (see next) + -ate 3 
+ -ED 1 .] Impregnated with the juice of stavcsacre 
seeds: said oflard used in an ointment for destroy- 
ing animal parasites. 2B98 Rev. Brit. Pharm. 39. 
Staplusagrine (sta^fis^i-grain). Chem. Also 
-in. [f. mod.L. staphisagria SrAVESACUE -f -ike, 
(Substituted for the earlier Staphisaike, which is 
abnormally formed.)] One of the alkaloids found in 
tlie seeds of stavcsacre {Delphinium Stapkisar/ia). 
1868 Watts D/Vt V. 406. 

Staphisaine (sUefi-s^iain). Chem. Also -aln. 
[ad.F. staphisain (Couerbe 1833, Ann. de Chimie 
et de Physique LII. 363), f. siaphisaigre Staves- 
ACRE : see -ike.] « Staphisaortke. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 445/1 Staphisain. 2876 Harley 
Mai. Med, (cd. 6) 769 The se^s also contain a second alka- 
loid called staphisaine. 

II StapLyle (ttx'filj). Anal. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
aTa(j>v\ri bunch of grapes, also the uvula when 
swollen by disease.] A rare synonym for Uvdla, 
x8o8 Barclay Muscular Motions jo6 When the mouth is 
opened, it is seen extending from right to left in the form 
of an arch, with the staphyle or uvula suspended in the 
middle. 1890 G. M. Gouu> Neiu Med. Did, 

sta^hyline (Sta:'filain), a. [ad. late Gr. 
ara<pu\tvoi, pertaining to a bunch of grapes, f. 
araifivX ^ : see prec.] 

L Jl/in. Having the form of a bnneh of grapes; 
= Botrtoidai. o, 

1820 Mohs CJuir. Min. 46 Staphyllne-Malachile. 2837 
Dana Sytl. Min. 238 Uncleavable Staphyline-Malachlte. 

2 . Anal. ‘ Pertaining to the uvula or the whole 
palate *, {Syd. Sec. Zex.) 

2859 Mayke Exfos. Lex. s.v. Staphylinus. 
Staphylinid (slafilimid), sb. and a. Ent. 
[ad. mod.L. Staphylinidse, f. StaphylTn-us a. Gr. 
ara<pv\ivos a kind of insect (Aristotle), prob. f. 
GTo^uXiJ bunch of grapes : see -id.] a. sb. An 
insect belonging to the Staphylinidx or rove- 
beetles, a coleopterous order of which the typical 
genus is Staphylinus. b. adj. Belonging to the 
Siaphylinidx, ‘ Also 8taphylini‘deous a. 

1848 Hardy in Proc. Bervo. Nat. Club 11. No. 6. 336 A 
Staphyllnideous insecL 1892 Century Diet., Staphylinid. 

II Staphylococcus (st3e*fiWk^*krs). Baelerle- 
logy. PI. -cocci (-k(>*ksai). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
qra^uAi) bunch of grapes + /fo/fA'oy berry.] A form 
of pus-producing bacteria composed of cocci 
grouped in irregular masses. 

2887 Garnsev& Balfour De Bary's Led. Bacteria x68 
In the others the cells separate from the rows after division, 
and form aggregations which Ogstoo has compared with a 
bunch of grapes, and be has expressed the resemblance by 
the name Staphylococcus. 1805 Pop, Set. Monthly Feb. 
5*3 such as.. staphylococci. 2897 TraTts.Amer. 

Pediatric Soc. IX. 191 A bacteriological examination., 
showed the staphylococcus in pure culture. 

attrih. 18^ Allbutt's Syst. Med, II, 575 It is usually dis- 
tinguishable from staphylococcus pus. 290X Osler Princ. 

<5* Pract. Med. (ed. 4) 162 The common streptococcus and 
staphylococcus infection is as a rule first loaL 
Hence Staphylococcal (-k/?'kal), -coccic 
(-kp'ksik) adjs.^ periaining to or produced by sta- 
phylococcus. 

1900 Brit. Med. yml. 5 May 72 Injections of staphylo- 
coccal toxins. 1904 Ibid, 10 SepL 582 The pus from staphy- 
lococcic or tuberculous abscesses. ^ i 

Staphylolysin (staefi^disin). Bacteriology, j 
[f, staphylo- (in Staphylococcus) + Lysik.] The 
hemolysin of staphylococcus toxin. 

2904 Brit, Med. ymt. 10 SepL 571 Walbum and I have 
examined the neutralization curves of several other bodies 
and their antibodies: the rennet.., the vibrioij’sin, the 
staphylolysin, and the streptolysin. 

I Staphyloma (stsefil^o’ma). Path. In 6 
anglicized staphylome. [mod.L., a. Gr, ura^t;- 
Xoj/ia, * a disease in the eye inside the cornea' (L. 

& Sc.), f. ffra^uA^ bunch of grapes.] Protrusion 
of the cornea or sclera, resulting from inflammation. 

*597 A. M. Guillemeau's Fr. Chimrg. Cijb/x The 
portraycture of an Eye, wherin is presentede a Staphylome. 
2676 J, Cooke Marrow Chirurg. In its progress it 
receives several Names... If the protuberance be.. great, 
'tis tailed Staphyloma, because like a Grape.Stone. 1797 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 22 In the substance of the cornea, 
round the basis of the staphyloma, I have frequently seen 
vessels carrying red blood. 2878 T. Bryant Pract, Sttrg, 

I. 320 Staphyloma may be met with in the ciliary region. 
2879 P. Smith Glaucoma 20 The very frequent association of 
glaucomatous tension with comeal staphyloma. 

Hence Staphylo^matoas a., of the nature of or 
pertaining to staphyloma. 

• *753 Chambers' Cycl. SuppI, s.v. Mylon, Tumours of the 
staphylomatous kind. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 354 Sta- 

phylomatous enlargement of the sclerotica. ^ 

Staphyloplasty (sta^fibplte'sti). [f- Gr. 

cTa 4 iv\Ti (see Staphyle) -J- -PLASTY.] (See quot. 
iSqo.) So Ste^Iiylopla'stic a. 

1846 (see StaphylorrharhyI. 2855 DuycusoKMed.Lex., 
Staphyhplastic, an epithet appli^ to the operation *0* 
placing the soft palate, when it has been losL 1890 u. ai. 


STAPLE. 

Gould New Med, Did., Staphyloplasty, 

for the closure of cleft palate. 

Staphylorrhaphy (staflip-rafl). Surgi Also 
-o(r)raphy. [ad. assumed Gr, *aTa(pv\oppa<pia, 
f. ffra^uAq (see Staphyle) sewing, suture.] 

The surgical closure of a cleft palate. 

2846 Brittan tr. MalgaigndsMan, Oper. Surg. 363 When 
there is only a narrow fissure in the velum, we have sta- 
phyloraphy, properly so called ; when this cleft, very much 
«parated, simulates a loss of substance, staphyloplasty. 2855 
Dunclison Arx., Stapkylorraphy.. cor\s\\ts in paring 
the edges of the deft ; passing ligatures through them, and 
hanging them together. 2878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 242 
The operation of staphyloraphy. 2898 Rose & Carless 
Mail, iiurg. 722 In dealing with defts of the soft palate 
alone, a modification of the above operation may be per- 
formed, called staphylorraphy, 
attrib. 1895 Arytold < 5 - Sond Catal. Surg. Instrum. 232 
Suture Needles for Staphyloraphy operations. 

Hence Staphylorrlia'plilc a., pertaining to or 
used in staphylorrhaphy. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Staphyloraphic Instruments, 

Sta*phylotome. rarer^, [ad. Gr. ura^vAo- 
rbpLov knite for cutting the uvula, f. cra(pv\ij (see 
Staphyle) + -t{ 5 ^o- that cuts.] See quot. 

The explanation in Dunglison i>x.'i876, ‘ A knife 
adapted to the operation for staphyloma', appears to be 
unfounded. 

287s Knight Diet, Mech., Stapkyloiome, a knife for 
operating upon the uvula or palate. 

Staphylo*t02ny. Surg. rare~^. [ad, modX. 
staphylotomia, as if a. Gr. *aTa(pv\orofiia{, arcupvXij 
Staphyle -t--To/x/a cutting.] 

1 . Amputation of the uvula. 

285s DuNCLtsoN Med. Lex. 2890 G. M. Gould New Med. 
Diet. 

^ 2 . ‘ The removal of a staphyloma by cutting ’ 
(Borland Med. Diet. 1913). 

Stapliylotosdn (stsefilt^tp-ksin). Bacteriology. 
[L stapkylo‘ (in Staphylococcus) - f Toxik.] A 
toxin occurring in cultures of staphylococci. 

T90* Brit. Med, yWiAia Apr.920 hL Nexsser, and Weehs- 
berg (have studied] staphylotoxin. 

Staple (st^'pT), Forms : i, 4fitapol, 1-5 
stapul, stapel, 3 stapil, atapple, 5 stapill, 
stapyl(l, 6 stapylle, 5-6 stapulle, 6 stappil,4, 7 
stable, 7 Sc. staiple, 4- staple. [OE. siapol str. 
masc. (a wk. form stapole is doubtful) corresponds 
to OFris. stapulfStapclsitm or visiblepart ofatooth, 
also block for executions (AVFris. steapelf KFris. 
stabel heap), OS. stapal^ stapel, candle, small tub 
(MLG. stapel pillar, post, candle, block for execu- 
tions, platform, stocks for shipbuilding, heap; 
hence MHG. and mod.G. stapel stake, beam, 
j stocks for shipbuilding, and prob. Sw. stapel. Da. 
stabel in the same senses), lADxi. stapel foundation, 
support, stem of a plant, heap (mod.Du. siapelXts 
of a chair, stocks, heap), OHG. staffal (gl. * basis *; 
the fern, staffala, mod.G. jfq^/ step, rung of a 
ladder, is prob. a separate formation), ON. stgpull 
steeple, tower, once pillar : — OTeut. *siapulo~s. 

The >’arious applications of the word in the Teut. langs. 
seem traceable to ageneral£cnseof‘someChing:supportiog'; 
the root *siap~ is prob. identical with that of Step sb. and v. 

In addition to the sense i below, OE. seems to have had 
those of foundation (gL batis, perh. error for^izj/ijand steps 
or raised platform in front of an outer door (see Beowulf 
026 and the gloss ‘stapel, prob. for cf. 
F. perron), but these did not survh’e into ME. Sense 2 is not 
found in continental TeuL, and its evolution is not easy to 
explain; the identity of the word is not certain.] 

'f'l, A post, pillar, coinmn (of wood, stone, 
metal). Obs. 

Beowulf sjiZ pastanbogan stapulum faeste. Lindisf, 

Gosp. hlaiL xxi. 12 Staplas [glosses eolumbas misiakenfor cu- 
luinnas). a jooo Andreas x^2 03 5sethegemette..standan 
straete neah stapul serenne. a xooo Gloss, in lVr.-lViilcker 
Sios/s Clone, stapole. ax^yo Cursor M. 8288 Vnder bis tre 
..A stapul was o marbul grai. 13.. Seuyn Sages (\V.) 201 
Leues thai tok, sextene. Of iuy.. under cch stapel of bis bed 
..four thai hid. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 273 But 
Edol, duke of Gloucestre, cau5te a stable, (L. arreptopalo ; 
v.rr. pale, slake] and defended hym manliche. 
t b. Used for Steeple. Obs. rare-K 
Perh, an error; but cf. ON. stpPuU. ^ 

1470-1 in Ox/. Stud. Soc. 4 Legal Hist. (1914) IV . 225 In 
Bylddyng of. .the Chyrche Stapill in the Town of Lalton. 

c. Mining, A pillar of coal left as a temporary 
support for a superincumbent mass. 

X839 Ure Did. Arts etc. 979 As a further precaution 
staples of coal, about 10 inches square, are left. . 

2 . A short rod or bar of iron or other metal DCTt 
into the form of a U or of three sides of a rectangle, 
and pointed at the ends, to be driven into a post, 
plank, wall, or other surface, in order to serve as 
ahold for a hasp, hook, or bolt to secure a door 
or box, or as an attachment for a rope^ or tne - 
Also applied to other contrivances of similar shape 
or fnnetion, as the box or cdse into which the bolt 
of a lock is shot. , 

Tot hasp staple Ix. d. in sti- 

tZ^sMS.AcC. ExcluK. R- 


3^1 J.. 7A.V Sere verott et cerrure liarrc siot 

Farienus 


STAPLE, 
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unum haspe et unum stapci pro hostio stabuli. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. si8r henges hope barste & staj^el ^ar-with 
Qutsprong.^ a 1400-50 i(^ars Alex. 1081 Ofill^bild,. .barred 
was |?e ^atis, Stokenstifly with-out with stapUs & cheynes, 
CZ440 Promp, Paiif. e^TifT. Stapylle'of a schytiynge (t/.r. 
fitapul), siapellum, 1485 NoUinghattt Rec, III. 231 A newe 
staple of iren to J>e 5;ame yeate, 1495 Naval Acc, He$u 
(1896) 150 Staples & clampes of yron ffor a carle. ^ 1541 
Act 33 Hetu Vllly c. 12 § 3 The Sergeant. .shall bringe to 
the saide place of execucion a blocke withe a betill a staple 
and cordcs to b^Tidc the saide hande vpon the blocKe. 
01553 Lhlahd liia. VII. 56 Men alyve have sene Rynges 
and Staples yn the Walles as yt had bene Stayes or Holdes 
for Shyppcs. 1560 LMdlov> Chvrcliw. Acc. (Camden) 96 A 
stapolle and a haspe for the. .chest. 1606 Shaks. Tr.ffCr, 
ProL 17 With massieSlaples And corresponsiue and fulfilling 
Bolts. x6a6 Caft. Smith A cold. Yng. Seamen 12 Grummets, 
and staples for all yeards. 1643 Lichttoot Glean. Exod. 
4z Staples of Gold were fastned in every planke. 1660 
Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Mech. Proem 14 A small Iron nut, 
..which is fastened by two staples.. to the under side 
of the board. 1677 MoxoH Mech, Exerc. ii. 28 You 
must with square Staples, just fit to contain the Bolt with 
an easie play, fasten these staples, by rivetting them with 
the Bolt within them.. to the Main-plate. i683 Holme 
Armoury III. 462/x The Crown Stable, that to which the 
Clapper [of the Bell] is hung. Ibid. iv. v, (Roxb.) 309^2 
A demy Ape., holding a stable by the tanges with both his 
hands. Sable. 1691 T. H[aleI Acc. Nt:u Invent. 46 Her 
Rudder-Irons Stirrups, Staples, etc. 1725 Pope Odyss . xxi. 
48 The bolt.. Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring. 
1746 Watsoh in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 714 Cork'd, with a 
Staple of small Wire running through each Cork into the 
^yater. 1810 Shelley Zastrozzi 1. Pr. Wks. (x888) I. 5 His 
limbs.. were fixed by immense staples to the flinty floor, 
C1850 Rudim. Nendg. (Weale) 152 Staples^ crooked fasten- 
ings made of copper, from 6 to 12 inches long, with a 
jagged hook at each end. 1863 Geo, Eliot Romola i. xvi, 
Fastening the old bridle., to an iron staple In the wall. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 6 Oct. 5/4 The deceased was drawing the 
staples by which the ladders were held. 1898 M. Hewlett 
Forest Lovers xxx, A girdle made of bright steel in which 
was a staple. 

Jig. 18^-10 Coleridge .FrtVnrf (ed. 3I III. xx8 The un- 
educated., talker overlooks all mental relations... Hence the 
nearer the.. incidents in time and place, the more distant, 
disjointed [etc.].. will they appear in his narrative.. and this 
from the want of a .staple or starting-post in the narrator 
bimselC 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 324 A philosopher 
..must be a staple firmly and deeply fixt— in the adamantine 
w'alls of Truth. 

i*b. A clasp or fastening for armour. Obs. 
[Cf. Stapled ppl. a. quot. 13 . . .] 
a 1420 Aunturs of Arthur (Douce MS.) Sti^c stapcies 

[v.r. stapuls] of stele ]»ey strike done sti^te. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. (1858) I. 382 Thair freikis fell with raony forcie 
flap, Quhtll ruvis raifand steill.stapillis out lap. 
c. A snout-ring. 

^ x688 Kol.^AZ Arsnoury xr. 181/2 Rings, or Staples to put 
into their Iswine's] Hoses to keep them from Rooting. 1875 
(see snonMng^ Shout 7I. 

3 . The upright body of a hand printing press. 
*833 J. Holland Manuf, Metal II. 208 A is the upright 

body of the press, called the staple. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb, (sense 2), as staph-driver, 
•fastener, -pin, -punch', staple-headed^ -shaped adjs, ; 
siaphfashion, -wise advs. ; also i-staple-bar, ?a 
bar to which a staple is fixed ; staple isinglass, 
isinglass in staple-shaped pieces ; staple-knee 
Naut. (see quot.); staple-ring = sense 2 c; staple- 
vice, a bench-vice. 

1339-40 Ely Sacrist Rolls soIuL Johannl 

Amyot pro *stapolbarrisfabricandis aeiiij** pedis ferri Dni. 
propec.u]d.;C^-os. 3d. X399 MS. Acc.Exch, K. i?.473/xx 
m.3Pro.vnj.SoudIetles.ij.Stapulbarresprofencstriseiusdcm 
noue domus. 1884 Khickt Did. Mech, Suppl., *Stc^U~ 
driver^ an instrument for driving ihc^ staples in win^w- 
blinds. xSSp E. J.Reed SkipbuildingVx. Af The angle-irons 
on the upper edge are forged *staplc fashion. X884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl., *Staple Fastener, a spring punch for 
drivit^ and clinchingastaple against an anvil block beneath. 
18x9 FosbrokeTYzV/. 119 Massyround Columns, with 

*staple-headed_arches. 1879 Simmohos Commerc, Products 
.5*^0243 Isinglass.. drawn out in a serpentine mannerintothe 
form of a heart, horseshoe, or Ijtc (long and short *staple) 
between three pegs. X883 R. Haldane lYorishop Rec. Ser. 
11. 355/1 The isinglass comes into commerce under the names 
of .. ‘staple*,^* book', *pipe', ..and other designations, 
according to its form. 1B46 A. Young Naut. Did, 295 
Standard.kneu. . , These . , are also called ^Staple-knees, 
or Staple-lodging knees. 1835 Ure Philos. Metnuf. 145 
It has a ’staple pin at its inner end. x8ys Knight ZJ/e/, 
Mech. S.V., The ’staple-punch has two points, and is used 
to prick blind-rods and slats for the reception of the 
staples which connect them, zjoj'Lond. Gaz. No. 
AblackMare.., wring'd with a ^staple Ring. X874THEARLC 
Naval- Archil. § 258. 275 An intercostal ’staple-shaped 
angle-iron. xBSx Young Ev. Man his own Mech. § 280 The 
best black ’staple vices are sold, according to weight, at 7d 
per lb. Mod. Tool-ntakePs Price-list, Vices, Staple Leg 
vices. 1596 Mascall Bk. Cattle, Nogs z-js Make it sharpe 
at both ends, and bow it ’staple-wise with two comers nigh 
an inch wide. 

Staple (sttfi'p'Oj Also 5-6 stapull, 

fitapyll, 6 fltapid, 5-6 stapill, 8 stapple. Also 5 
estapell, estaple. [a. OF. estaple fern, emporium, 
mart (mod.F. Hape halting-place) med.L. sia- 
pula. also staphts, ad. MLG. siapol, slapelt see 
Staple 

The (M)LG., (M)Du. stapel, and hence the G. and Sw. 
stapel. Da. dabel, have the sense ‘emporium, mart’, in 
addition to the senses mentioned under the preceding sb. 
It is, however, uncertain whether this sense was developed 
in MLG., or whether it originated in <3F., and was thence 
adopted into MLG. llie preose relation oT this sense to 
the other senses of the Teut. word is also uncertain. It 


has been usually held to have been developed from the 
sense ‘ heap, pile *. This is not impossible ; but, on the 
other hand, in the Frankish laws regis stapulus meant the 
place where the king or his representative administered 
judgement ; the original notion may have been that of 
‘ nVised platform *. The transition would be easy from the 
Frankish sense of reps stapulus to that of the * king’s staple’ 
for the collection of duties on merchandise.] 

1 . A town or place, appointed by royal authority, 
in which was a body of merchants -having the ex- 
clusive right of purchase of certain classes of goods 
destined for export; also, the body of merchants 
so privileged. Now only Hist. 

The English word has not been found earlier than 14231 
the AF. estaple and the Anglo- L. staputa, however, occur 
in statutes and official documents from the reign of £dw. 1 1 
onwards, and these contain eWdence that the institution of 
the staple was of older date. Each staple had a mayor 
and constables, appointed by the king, and in early times 
distinct from the municipal authorities, though latterly 
the mayor of some boroughs was ex offeio mayor of the 
staple. At various times the chief staple was oversea, 
usually at Bruges or Calais; from about X390 to 1558 it was 
at Calais, which is often called * The Staple There were 
also staples in many important towns of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, the list of which varied greatly at different 
periods. Statute o/the Staplex the ordinance 27 Edw, III 
(1353), which established staples in various English towns, 
and at Carmarthen, Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Drogheda, 
and cont.ained regulations for their form of government and 
the conduct of their business. (Fot statute of the staple in 
another application, see Statute staple.) 

X423 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 240/1 They may bey Wollc..attc 
the Stapull of Calais, 1429 Ibid. IV. 359/2 And yat ye Maire 
of ye Staple for the tyme beyng, have power. . to make due 
serch. 1450 Ibid. V. 189/1 Nygh to cure Staple there [sc. the 
Palace at Westminster]. ^1450 Bnd ccxxix. 305 In ]>e same 
jere Kyng reuoked..l;e staple of wollcs out of Flaundres 
into Engelond. 1473 Pnston Lett. HI. 97 To the Mayre, 
Lieutenant, and fclaship of the staple. 14B0 Cely Papers 
(Camden) 33 George Cely merchand of the estapell at Calleys. 
X48X Ibid. 63 Merchant of the estaple. ?14B2 Ibid. 130 
Bryn[gl>mg my ij ohlygacyons of the Si.ipyll to Cales. 1525 
Berners Froiss. 1 1. xx. 18 The kyng, .gaue hym an hundred 
marke sterlynge, ycrcly to be payed out of the Staple of the 
wolles in I^ndon. 1538 Starkey England 11. 173 The 

carjmge out ofwolle to the stapul ys a gretehurte to the 
pepul of Englond. a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 131 Ther 
(in Ghent] was the staple of woolles, tynne, leade and other 
merchaundise. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 169 In the xix 
yere of this king, the staple of woolles was kept at Sand- 
wiche, which afterwardc was kept at Calcys as long as it 
w'as Englishe, hut now it is holden at Bridges in Flaunders. 
1577 Holinsheo Nisi. Eng. II. 519/2 He had borrowed 
a great summe of monie of the Marchnnts of the Staple* 
Ibid, I'jTtfi Edmonde Hall one of the Conestables of the 
Staple. 1599 N. C. IVills (Surtees) II. 285 The worshipfull 
companie of marebauntes of the staple of Englande. x6zo 
Holland Camden*s Brit. (1637) 540 The Staple, as they 
tcarme it, that is, the Mart, of Wooll, Leather, Lead, etc. 
1615 Brathwait Strappado (1878) 196 You ayme at no 
Monopoly, No priuate staples, but desire to sell, . , Your Ware 
in publique places. 2617 Moryson Itin, i. 50 This City is 
the Staple of all Merchandise, excepting Rhenish wine, for 
which by old prlviledge Dorte Is the Staple, zfiai Elsing 
Debates Ho, Lords (Oimdcn) 110 Hodie 2 xnce tecta Bitta 
for the merchantes of the Staple, 1650 Jer. Taylor Serm. 
for Yr. 165 By weight and measure of the staple. 2875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 412 T*he system of the staple 
was. .a combination of the principle of the guild and of the 
royal privilege of establishing fairs and markets. 2890 
Gross Gild Merch. 1. 144 It is evident that the staple was 

f inmarUy a fiscal organ of the crown, facilitating the col- 
ection of the royal customs.^ It also ensured the quality of 
the goods exported by providing a machinery for viewing 
and marking them. 

b. + (a) A town or country which is the prin- 
cipal market or entrep&t for some particular class 
of merchandise {pbsl}. (JJ) A commercial centre, 
a chief place of business in a country or district. 
(Now somewhat arch.) 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 260 Saf- 
fron, quiksilvcr..Is into Flaundres sbypped fulle craftylye, 
Unto Bruges, as to here staple fayre. Ibid. 262 The lytelle 
londe of Flaundres is But a staple to other Iondes..And 
alle that groweth in FI.'iundrcs..May not a monelb ffynde 
hem mete of brede. cs$ii ist Eng. Bk. Amer, (Arb.) 
Introd. p. xxix/t (Punctuation corrected.] There groeih 
much neper, and the properest stapell therof, that kingdom 
of Colen, b xxiiij myles from there. 1612 in Eng, Hist. 
Rev. (19x4) Apr. 252 In time thb Kingdom will become the 
staple of those casteme commodities, from whence they may 
be dbpersed into France, Germaine, (etc.]. 2630 R, fohn- 
son’s tCingd. ^ Commw.nz^ They enjoy also Malaca, which 
. . b . . the staple -of the Traffique. .of the East Ocean, c 2645 
Howell Lett, iv. i. (1655) I. 267 The Spaniards notwith- 
standing they arc the Masters of the Staple of Jeweb, stood 
astonbh'd at the beuty of these. 2650 Tu\.\.t.a Pisgah iir, 
i. 3x5 God intended not Jerusalem for a staple of trade but 
for a Royal Exchange of Religion. 2723 Pres, Stale Russia 
X. 1x7 Novgorod.. was comprehended in the League of the 
Hans-Towns, and was the Staple of the inferior Towns. 
1737 G. Smith Cur, Relat. I. i. 81 The rest b sold to the 
People or Merchants at Ucienjen, thb being the greatest 
Staple for Porcelain in all China.^ *77® Gibbon Deal, ^ F, 
xiii. I, 380 That the city of Nbibb might be cstablbhed for 
the place of mutual exchange, or, as we should formerly 
have termed it, for the staple of trade, between the two 
empires. 2836 Thirlwall Greece II. xii. 202 The position . . 
was well adapted for a great staple of commerce between the 
Thracian tribes.. and the Greek cities. 2850 W. Irving 
Mahomet iiu (1853) jo Its seaports., were the staples of an 
opulent and widely extended Commerce. 2865 Carlyle | 
Fredk. Gt. vii. v. 11. 293 Old Nuxnbcrg,. Trading Staple 
of the German world in old days. i 

c- fS- . I 

x$94 Lvly Mother Bomhie 11. v, A taueme b the Rande- 1 
uous, the Exchange, the staple for good fellowcs. 262* j 


STAPLE. 

^*^40) IS* There is a Trade driven, a Staole 
established ^tweene Heaven and earth;. .Thither h.ive 
sent our flesh, and hither hath he sent his SpiriL 161S R 

Or the New Staple, which you please. P,Iv. What's that 
/w. An.. Office set vp...Z». /v. For what? Tho. To enter 
all the Newes, Sir, o’ the time. 02645 Howell L,ff 
L v. (1655) L 9 This City of Amsterdam, though she be a 
great Staple of New.s, yet I can impart none unto vou ai 
this time. 2647 Ward Sif^le Coblerq That Country Hhich 
hath been the Staple of Truth to all Christendome. 1600 
T. QockmahJ tr. Tully’s OJHces (1706) 236 Since you ^ 
gone as twere to a Staple and Mart of good Literature 

0 x7x8 Prior Engl. Padlock 62 A Staple of Romance and 
Lies. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 366 Whitehall 
naturally became the chief staple of news. 

fd A 'factory' or authorized place of trade 
for merchants of a foreign country. Obs, 

2627 Moryson /tin. 1. 6r Meluin b a little and faire City, 
. .and at this time grew rich by the English Merchants hav. 
ing their staple in the same. 2634 W. Haig Let. in J. Russell 

^0r]p’x(iB8ij468 Mr.John Forbes, a minister., of iheEnglish 

that are about their staple In that place. 2668 Sir W, Temple 
Lett, l{x 699) B Attempts of removing the Scotch Staple from 
Teweet to Dort. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 25 Ihe 
Engibh Factory., being under the Tutelage of the Natives, 
as also are the Portugals and Flemmings (who each have 
here their Staples). 2861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 41 
This original factory and staple of the German merchants, 
vulgarly called ‘The Steelyard * (Stahlhof) still stands on 
the banj^ of the Thames. i892Cochran.Patrick Mcdixid 
Scot, vii, 233 ^The establishment of the Scottbh staple at 
Middleburgh 10 2347 was followed by more cordial relations 
between Scotland and England. 
t 2 . A d^pot or storehouse for provisions, war 
material, etc. Obs. 

2523 St, Papers Hen. Vllt, VI. 171 The Kinges Grace 
hathe prepared the power of the north parties to a great nom- 
ber, whtche.. may., either invade ordefende,as theyshalbc 
commaunded, and vltailles ordred in staples for that purpose. 
2552 Edw. VI ymt. LiL Rem, (Roxb.) II. 421 Iluh 
Maurice toke. .50 peces of ordinaunce, which he convejed 
to Auspurg, for that toune he fortefied and made it his staple 
of provision. x688 HoLiAZ Armoury iir. xix. (Roxb.) TOi/i 
There must be choise made of some place, Citty or 'I■o^^■ne, 
to make the Staple of Ammunition. 

t b. A stock, quantity of provisions or material 
stored up. Obs. 

1549 Thomas Hist. Italie 75 Hauyng suche a staple of 
tymber (whiche in the water within Th’arsenale hath lien a 
seasonyng, some .20. yere, some .40. some an .xoo. and some 

1 wote not how longc). 2586 Hooker Holinshefs Ckm, 
Irel. 165/2 That a storehouse be prouided alwab in the 
towne for a staple of vittels to be kept there at all times. 
2603 R. lomtsoti Kingd, ^ Commw. iiS In their Arsenal 
they continually maintaine two hundred gal)ie5,and such a 
staple of timber, that for every day in the yeare, they are 
able to builde a neu'C galley, 

3. [Short for staph-ware, etc. (see 4 ), and ellip- 
tical use of Staple a."} A staple commodity. 

fa. An article of merchandise the trade in which 
is subjected to the regulations of the Staple. Ols. 

1690 Child Disc. Trade (x^8) 261 Except such species 
only as bis Majesty and the Parliament shall think fit to 
maxe Staples, as suppose Colchester Bayes, Perpetuanoes, 
Cfaeanyes,..to be allowed the honour of a publick Seal^ bj 
which to be bought and sold here, and beyond seas, as if it 
were upon the publick faith of England. 

b. A principal industrial product of a connlr)', 
town, or district ; occas. the commodity principally 
dealt in by a person or class of persons. 

2626 Capt. Smith Descr. Nnv Eng. 10 The maine Staple 

..is fish, 1640 Howell 7 Come, Wine, and 

Salt, her three rich staples doe so abound in her. 2^ 
P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 143 Linen is our Staple, &c. but 
it has been wofully neglected. zj^Ann. Reg.t RrU. ffFpr. 
Hist, 267 Mr. Pitt introduced it [the subject] by obscryin^ 
that tobacco was now to be considered as the ^mugglcf5 
staple. 2806 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 323 The manufacture 01 
cotton.. has long been the staple of this county. sBu Hr, 
Martineau Demerara iii. 42 Sugar is our staple and sugar 
we must grow. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 163 Village.. boili 
by some speculating timber-merchant, who found his siapj* 
quite a drug in the market. 1843 Prescott Mexico v». »• 
(2864)424 The sugar-cane.. formed a more desirable staple 
for the colony than its precious metals, 2883 Century blag 
Oct, 8x8/x Barley is always a staple, and averages 
bushels to the acre. 1883 Stubbs’ Merc. Circular 8 
pBa/aGreyshirtingsshowa falling-off, .and., itis tobejearw 
that the trade in this once flourishing staple will 
decrease. 29x3 Times 29 Dec. 29/2 Good return** should ^ 
be obtained from the cultivation of make (which v^is tac 
staple of Rhodesia). . , 

o. transf. srAJig. The thing chiefly ‘ dealt in j 
the principal object of employment, -thought, or 
discourse. . Sometimes (? with mixture of 
sbfi, sense 2) used for ; The chief component ele- 
ment, the ‘ substance ‘ bulk \ . 

1816 Syd. Smith tn-t. (1859) II. 74/1 An uticonqueraW 
aversion to.. that train of meteorological qoesiions an 
answers which forms the great staple of polite English co 
versation, 2844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. xvi, The •• 

may perhaps be considered to have formed the staple oit 
entertainmenL 2849 W. Irving Goldsmith xviiL y-/ 
versation was the great staple there, 2857 Buckle^^“** 

I. X. 616 Events of this sort, though neglected^ hy ordm^ 
historians, are among the staff and staple of histor)*. 

Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 63 It may be said that actio » 

..forms the staple of that part of the gesture-Iangtwg 
2907 C. Hill-Tout Brit. N. Amer., Far iVest v. 
staples were everywhere supplemented by the flesh 01 ouicx 
animals which varied with the habitat. 

4. allrib. (Cf. Staple a.) ‘ of or pertaining W 
the Staple’ (sense i), as staJ>lc-court,- -regiiK'’ 
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-ro//, sealx ' that is a staple* (senses i, i b), as staph 
place^ portj town; + staple-good <= 

*1’ staple-hand Sc, (sense obscure : mercaU of 
stapillhand = * markets of staple-ware *) ; staple- 
house, a warehouse where commodities chargeable 
^^ith exportdutics were stored; f staple-merchan- 
dise = staph-ware ; f staple rate, ? a price fixed 
by the Staple, a monopoly price; in quot.-^^. ; 
fstaple-trafflo, an organized branch of trade 
f 8 taple-ware(a, such goods as were the 
monopoly of the Staple (in England wool, w'ool- 
fells, leather, lead, and tin). 

*433 la iotk Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm App. v. 296 In 
defraude of the courte..of Watirforde, or of the *staple 
courte of the Kynge. 1574 Ibui, 335 The Sergeants may 
arrest annychallendged in theSlap 1 e*court, x45sinC*//ar*rr 
etc. Edin. (1871) Bo Ony merchandice that is •staple gude. 
1482 Extracts Burgh Kec. Edin. (18^) I. 46 That na mancr 
of stapill gudis of strangearis remane.. langare in Lcyth.. 
than It may be cartit and brocht to the toun. 1593 Reg. 
Maf. Sig.Seot.y^T h Cumlihertaie..i!it\\^ pakin^, peilling, 
loising or laidning be sey of stapiil guddis or wairis. x 8 ix 
P.Kelly Univ.Camhist II.3io.SVrtr75/r^f»i>f£f,suchasaresold 
at a staple. The term is however mostly applied to goods 
that are not of a perishable nature, as wool, lead, fic. *364 
in Reg. Efiisc. Brechinensis (Bannatyne Club) 11 . 380 Ane 
Inchibitioun for balding offmercats of •Stapillhand at Bre- 
chine and Fordoune. 1B76 F. Martin Hist. Lloyds i. 2 
In their large *staple-house on the Thames . . were stored the 
collections of raw produce, .which England sent a^^'ay to 
foreign countries. 1721 Strvpk Ecel. Mem. 11 . 259 Paying 
no more.. than for so much Goods of *Staple Merchandize 
as they shall. .transport unto the Staple of Cal.ais. 1650 
Fuller in. hi. 322 Indeed Tyre, ..was the *staple 

place which furnished it with fish. 1838 Murray's Hanabk. 
N. Germ.n'j Coblenz.. forms the natural staple place of the 
Rhine and J^Iosel wines. X727 A. Hamilton AVro Acc. E. 
Ind. I. vi. S3 It [Aden] continued many Years after the 
•Stapple Port for the Red Sea Commerce. 2730 A. Gordon 
Maffet's Amphith. 378 The Staple.Port for Merchandize of 
the East, a 1628 F. Grevil Cselica Ixxvili, So States proue 
sicke, where toyes beare *StapIe.rates. Cely Papers 

(Camden) 147 Thys entercourse ys entryd in the *stappull 
Regester of old kyme. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1 . 144 The 
•Staple Rolls in the Record Office. 1482 Cely Papers 
(Camden) 1 14 Ther shall be made vj oblijgaschons under the 
•slapell .seal. 1617 Nottingham Rec. IV. 335 The matter of 
makinge this towne a ‘staple towne. 1756 Nugent tr. 
MoJitesi/uitm's Spirit Laws xxi. xi. (2758) II. 52 The bar- 
barians obliged the Romans to establish staple-towns. 2908 
Aihenmtm 24 Nov. 610/3 Statute of the Staple, 13531 
. . established a number of Staple towns where the wools, &c., 
were to be weighed and sealed, the duU' paid (etc.J. a 2618 
Sylvester AUs not gohi xii. Wks. (Cjrosart) II. 254 That I 
Ignatian-Latian Colledge, Where.. They study State and ; 
Stratagems; Making a *Staple-Trafick of it..To murlher 
Kings, and mangle Realms. Rolls o/Partt.VJ,e,\yt^ 
Crete substaunce of marchaundises, nat ‘Staple ware, out 
other. 2587 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 237 To transporte 
thair guidis and staple wairis to uthuris towms. 2720 Strype 
Slow's Surv, 1. x.vxi. I. 306/1 King James,. incorporated 1 
himself into the Clothworkers : as men dealing in the Princi- 
pal and Noblest Staple Wares of all these Islands, viz. ! 
Wllen Cloths. ' 

Staple (st^i*p*l), j 3.3 Also 7 stapple. [Of 
uncertain origin ; perh. a back-formation from 
Staple v.- or Stapler, the sorting of wool accord- 
ing to quality being part of the business of the | 
stapler.] 

1. The fibre of any particular variety or sample 
of wool (in later use also of cotton, flax, or other ; 
material for textile processes) considered with re- 
gard to Us length and fineness ; a particular length 
and degreeof fineness in thefibre of wool, cotton, eta 
2482 Cely Papers (Camden) 66 They causyd me to kep 
hyt [j’our new wool) iiij or v dayes and then the sayd the 
staple therof was to schoorte. ^2580 in Eng. Hist. Rev, 
(2914) July 523 Theyr woolles beinge of so course a staple 
thatit will not ronnein ihredeunles they mingle our woolles 
withall. 2S96MASCALL Bk, (1627) 200 Ye must 

see that ye buy no Ram nor other Sheepe that hath a thin 
staple, or small store of wooJl. _ 2602 Holland /*//>/>' v»l 
xlviii. I. 227 The wooll of Apulia is of a short staple, and 
specially in request for cloakes and mantles, and nothing 
else. 2620 Folkingham Feudigr, 9 Lemster Ore merits the 
preheminence (though it be short) for a purely-fine, soft and 
crisped Staple. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 9 To cutt 
of all the shaggie hairy woll . . by which meanes they make 
them seeme more snodde and of a belter stapple. 1675 Grew 
An&t. Plants (1682) 240 The Qualities..or the best Tow 
..are that the Staple be long, small, tough, and white. 
2754 in 6th Rep. Dep. Kpr. Publ. Rec. App. ii. 228 An 
Engine. .which will. .lay the Harle or Staple of the Wool 
more straight and close than any Yam yet produced. 2825 
J. Nicholson Oper. Mech, 380 Some difficulty might be 
expected to occur in adapting the rollers to different staples. 
2861 Times 27 Sept., That straight staple and open fleece 
which the Lincoln long-wool grazier avoids.^ jZypCasselPs 
Techn. Edttc. IV, 261/2 The staple of mohair is from five tjo 
six inches long. 2886 C. Scott Sheep^Farming i8oTt is 
essential to the character of a good wool, that there .should 
bean evenness of staple. 2897 AIary Kingsley W. Africa 
The fibre from which these nets are made has a long staple, 
b. A lock of wool. 

2805 Luccock Nat. Wool In such coats the. .staples 
separate easily from each other, and the wool dies in the 
bowl. 2884 McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 15 This can be done 
. .by pulling a staple out of the fleece. If it be a wether, 
the staple will come clean out without interfering to any 
extent with the surrounding staples; but ifit be a hog, some 
of the fibres of the other staples will adhere to the bottom 
of the one being pulled. 2885 F- H. Bowman 5 

Gloss., Staple, the lock of wool or hair which is formed by • 
the aggregation of fibres in the fleece. 


c. Unmanufactured wool. 

2885 I Trade Circular Jan., The situation as regards 
CTo^bred staple has proved somewhat exceptional. 2897 
Ibtd.f Jan., Ihough crossbreds were somewhat neglected, 
prices for merino staple rose 7J per cent. Ibid., All grades 
of staple fell 20 per cent, in value. 

2. The fibre of which a thread ora textile fabric 
is composed. Hence ^en. the material of which 
anytliing is made. Alsoyf^. 

2588 Siiaks. L. JL. L. V. i. 29 He draweth out the thred of 
hts vcrbositie finer then the staple of bis argument. 2682 
Grew Ana/. Plants Ep, Ded. 2 The Staple of tlie Stuff is 
so exquisitely fine, that noSiIk>worm is able. to draw any 
thing near so small a Thred. 2755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 
208 'l*he substance [sc, a kind of paper). .appears to be 
of a coarser grain, a shorter staple, and of a much loo'ter 
texture 2824 Johnson TyPogr. 11.644 Producing a good 
paper in appearance, from .in inferior staple. 2832 G. R. 
Porter Manuf 206 Even when the injurj* occurring 
to the staple of the thread is less apparent. 2845-6 Trench 
Hulxean Lect. Ser. t. it. 34 The staple out of which its 
whole web is woven. 2850 Mkrivale Rom. Emp. xxti. 
(1865) III. 40 Lucilius himself could not refrain l^rom inter- 
weaving Greek words with the homely staple of his Latin 
style. 2882 Annie Edwardes Ballroom Repent. I. 227 
The coaching that leaches you how to find staple for con- 
versation out of the slightest materials. 

3. The Stratum of vegetable mould overlying the 
rock; a particular depth or quality of this. 

<2 2722 Ltsle Hush. (1757) 70 A shallow grele or staple. 
Ibid. 262 The lops of such grass will be coarse and sour, as 
running to a length beyond what the staple of the ground 
can well carry. 2772 Burke C<*m (1844) 1 , 265 The general 
objection of larraers against ploughing up the dead earth, 
or going beyond what is called the staple; that is, that 
body of dark-coloured mould, which seems to be in part 
formed of rotten vegetables and animal substances. 2703 
A. Young Agric, Sussex so Advancing down the hills, the 
soil becomes of a deeper staple. 2802 R. Brookes Gazetteer 
(ed. 22) s, V. Rutlandshire, The e and se parts are of a 
shallowstaple upon limestone rock. 28x3 Vancouver /I 
Devon 29 The country through Ashton . .consists of a brown 
tender mould of a good staple on a Dunstone rubble. 2861 
Times 22 July, In a clover-ley field, where plenty of stone 
showed itself at 6 inches or 7 inches depth, under a bard and 
tough staple. 

4. ailrih. and Comb,^ as (sense i) staple-end; 
also staple-rope (see quot, 1794 ); staple-soil = 
sense 3 ; staple-treaded composed of thread 
of selected staple. 

2884 McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 15 By examining the 
‘staple-ends to see whether they arc pointed or thick, 2794 
Rigpng 4 f Seatnanship 57 *StapU‘ropes,OL term for ropes 
made of hemp not inferior to clean Petersburgh, 2847 yrnl, 
R. Agrie. Soc. VIII. 11. 317 This is chiefiya deep ‘staple 
soil. 2856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 20 His practice never 
advanced further than to lay bare the 5ub.'^>iI In the Inter- 
vals * by gathering the staple-soil into Jhe wheat ridges, 
2896 Daily Nesvs 9 .Apr. 6/s Woven w'ith a double warp 
and a ‘staple-threaded weft of the strongest wools. 

staple (stJE'pl), north. Also stapple. [Of 
obscure origin.] (See <juots.) Also staple-pit. 

x8x8 J. Aoley Coat Trade 8 With sinking staples and 
driving drifts You're often put to all your shifts. 2849 
Greeniyell Gloss. Terms Coat Trade (1B51) 51 Staple, a 
small pit, sunk upwards or downwards from one seam to 
another underground. 2862 Tunes 28 Jan., A ‘staple*, or 
narrow shaft communicating with the upper seam, 2883 
Gresley Gloss. Coat-mining 238 Staple or Staple pit, a 
shallow shaft within a mine. 1883 Chanib. fml. 733, 1 was 
near done when 1 got out. and then had to travel round and 
get out by a stapple. 2887 P. McNeill Blawearie 131 Bob 
Pringle has fa*cn into a stapple fu* o* water in the great- 
seam waste. 1900 Ejtgifieering Mag. XIX^, 714 Into^all of 
these operations — cutting the coal by machinery,, .hoisting 
trams up small ‘.staple’ pits from one seam to another,., 
electricity now enters \'ery largely. 

Staple (st^pT), a. [From the attributive use 
of St.\ple sb.'^, as in staph-ware.^ 

1. Originally, qualifying conwwdity or words of 
similar meaning ; Having a foremost place among 
the products exported by a country or place. 
Hence, in wider sense: Having the chief place 
among the articles of production or consumption, 
the industries, employments, eta of a place, a 
people, or an individual, or among the constituent 
elements of anything. 

2615 G, Sandvs Trav. 221 The staple commcxlities are 
cotton woolles. .cbamolets, salt and .sope-asbes, 2633 Sir J, 
Boroughs Sev, Brit. Seas (2651) 150 Wee may as easily grow 
expert in the Art of Fishing, and In lime make it a staple 
commodity of our ownc. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Glouc, 
(1662J 35X The staple useof SiderisatSea, where it quench- 
eth thirst better than other liquor. 2699 Sir W. Temple 
Ess, Pop. Discont. Wks. 2731 I- 263 Woollen manufacture 
..ought to be ever the Staple Trade of England, as that of 
Linnen ought to be of Ireland. 27x5 Ben'tlev Serm. x. 371 
Nothing but Ma.ss-books and Rosaries.. shall then be the 
staple commodities even in an University. 2765 Museum 
Rust, IV. 2or Agriculture is. .that art.. from which the most 
staple commodities must proceed, to wit, com and wooL 
2842 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 25 We confined ourselues to tea, 
because it is the staple drinlc.^ *845 Darwin yoy. Nat. xi. 
{1879) The only country in the world where a crypto- 
gamic plantaffordsastapleartieleof ft^. x859_C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ, IL 44 Woollen cloth, w'hich the King sought 
to make the staple manufacture of his own dominions. 
2875 Whitney Life Lang. vii. 212 Their staple subjecisof 
thought. 2872 Jenkinsos Engl. Lake Distr,\i 87 ^)iv^ Ine 
staple trade of Keswick. 2900 'E.w.’ov.twe Homs of Honour 
ii. 89 The staple accusation made by these wretches against 
their victims (witches) was that of being in compact wun tne 
deriU 


STAPLE PISH. 

tl>. Of a book, an author: Standard. Ois. 
i6« Fuller fy Pro/. State iii. xviii, 200 Proportion 
an houres meditation to an boures reading of a staple 
Authour. <r 1730 Fenton /’O fwii, To Knt. Saile Shield aZ 
And while each Hitle author struts In calves-skin gilt, 
adorn d with cuts ; I, vouching, pass 'em off as dear As any 
staple-classic ware. 2745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Vox-, 
223 The Chinese. .say by heart all their Staple Books with- 
out Hesitation. 

t c. Home-grown, native ; characteristic of the 
countr}'. Obs. 

(1648 Art, Peace xiv. in Milton's Wks. (2851) IV. 519 
Certain Articles added to the same Act, all concerning staple 
or native Commoditiw of this Kingdom, shall be repealed.) 
2772 Junius Lett, Ivii, 20$ Perniaous influence.. banishes 
the staple rirtues of the Country. 

t2. (? Confused with Stable al) Permanent, 
stable. Obs. 

2622 Bp. Mountagu Diatrib:e$f> The Athenians gaue the 
Tenth, not onely of spoyles for once, and no more, but of 
land, to be a standing staple Tithe for cuer. a 2^2 — Acts 6- 
Mon. (1642) II For sacrifice, in shedding of bloud, was the 
principall staple,standing Service of God in Nature. (Often 
m Mountagu.) <2x642 Sir W. Monsok Naval Tracts v. 
(1704) 454/1 (He) will be sure to make his Foundation firm 
and staple. 2794 G. Adams Nat. if Exper.Phil. III. xxix. 
296 Time cannot be applied to any being of staple and 
permanent duration. 

t3. In Statute staple the adj. replaces the 
phrase of the Staph, on the analogy of statute 
merchant (see Statute sb.) ; hence also in recog- 
nisance staph, a recognisance taken before the 
mayor of the staple. Obs. 

\ 2586 Hooker HolinsheeCs Chron. Irel. xyjlz They haue 

I a maior and officers of the staple., who haue the liberties for 
i taking of statutes and recognisances staple, not onelie within 
their owne towne.. but also of sundrie townes in Leinster 
, and Mounster, and the counties of Waterford, Kilkennie, 
Wexford, and Tipporarie. 

Staple (st^p’l)j [f. Staple j/ 5 . 1 ] /ruwr, fa. 

- To clasp, fasten (a helmet) ; cf. Staple 5b^■ 1 c. 
i Obs. b. To secure with or as with a staple. 

23,, Gaw ij- Cr. Knt. 606 penne hentes he he helme..J>at 
was stapled stifly, & stoned wyth-inne. C1470 Henry 
Wallace 1. 125 (He) Brocht it till Scwne,and stapill maid it 
lhar, (^uhar klngis was cround viij hundyr 3er and mar, 
Befor the tyme at king Ekluuard it fand. Woodroofe 
in Hanway's Trav. (1762) 1 . ii. xxiii, 98 They cover them 
with canvass well tarred, and lay battlns over it every three 
or four inches, stapling them fast with a kind of crooked 
nail. 1748 SMOLLETr Rod. Random I, xxix. 290, I was 
loaded with irons and stapled to the deck. ^ 276^72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 2 An iron ring that was 
stapled into a post. 2896 Strand Mag. XII. 323/2 The 
standing ways are securely stapled to hcav>' cross-blocks of 
timber. 

Staple (st^*p*l), Obs, exc. J/ist, [f. Staple 
sb.'i] 

1. trans. To receive (export goods) at a staple ; 
to cause to be weighed, inspected, and sealed in 
accordance with the regulations of the staple. 

2472-3 Rolls of Parlt. VL 59/2 That all the WolIes..be 
shipt and conveyed to the said Staple at Caleys and there 
to be stapled. 1602 J. Wheeler Treat, Comm. 24 The 
Company settled themselues in the Towne of Bridges, and 
stapled their commodities there. 

2. ifjtr. To establish a staple. 

2580 Hakluyt Fay. (1599) I. 437 It were good that we did 
sccke out some small Island, .where we might plant, fortifie, 
and staple safely, from whence, .wee might feed those 
heathen nations with our commodities. 

Hence Sta’pling vbl. sb. (in quot. atlrib,)^ 

2908 Atton & Holland King's Customs 26 To gain pos- 
session of the stapling privilege. 

Stapled (st^'p'Id), a?~ [f. Staple j(5.3 + -ed2.] 
Having a staple (of a certain kind). Chiefly in 
parasynthetic formations, as in long-, short-stapled ; 
tkxn-staphd; sXso well-stapled, 

a. Of wool, sheep ; also of cotton, silk, etc. ; 
see Staple sb.^ i. 

1594 Greene Friar Bacon 2514 My fiockes, Ycelding forth 
fleeces stapled with such woole, As Lempster cannot yeelde 
more finer sluffe. 2805 Luccock A'l®/. Wool 346 Of the fifteen 
millions of short stapled ones [sc. fleeces], which the kingdom 

E reduces, there are not five hundred thousand which even 
order upon perfection. 1852 Art Jrnl. Illustr. Catal, 
p. iv*‘, parser and shorter stapled cottons._^ 1865 Reotler 
8 July 47/2 He had himself seen, in Pekin, warehouses 
stored with. .fine tobacco, short-stapled silk, paper [etc.], 
b. Of' soil : see Staple sb.’-i 3. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII- 130 Taking away small stones 
and flints is detrimental to. .thin stapled light lands, and to 
all lands of a binding nature. 2795 Vancouver Agrte. 
Essex 27 A well stapled gravelly loam. 2844 7 /fl\ 

Agrtc. Soc, V. u 17 The thm-slapled lands of this district- 

stapled (stfi-p'Id), 0.2 [f. Staple + -m ■] 
Furnished with a staple or staples (Staple Tff. 2 ). 

i 24 S Browning Cm/t!sionatx\\,Tpat hornble Wad: OTffoia 
dressed, That stapled block. .God smk the ^ 

Greenwood in Mont. Star 3 Feb., It is J n.- 
week or so since I applied at that stapled knocker and 

'Tstarfe'fish PSTAPLE bat the 

ISireLis not clear.] Fish not thoroughly 


precise reference is not clear.] 
cured; = Gbeen-fish i 


2477 

.famburghc..cum Mfainti e . ... >-alenciam 

MiIibusS.Rplcfi^hc«nouRmd^^^^ 

ScRCcntarum librarum P , fvsshe. JSSl Kor-anch Uc- 
/«'"(f9oT72 AfoWnof Mb, and 600 srapiefirh. shipped 
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at Amsterdam: at66i Fuller J^ortkifSi Gen.sWu 23.*As 
for Staple or Salt-Fish, there are tho«ie..who will main- 
tain, that it will. .set up the Fishery as high as ever it was, 
if every one in Engird able- to dispend a Hundred Pounds 
per. annum, were enjoyned to lay out Twenty Shillings a 
Vear, in ’ staple-fish. CZ682 J. Collins iMaking; Sait Eng^ 
90 Green-Fish {alias Staple Fish as they call it,) cured with 
a good Salt, proves excellent. • 

Stapler (st^pbi). Also 6 stapeler, stapuller, 
[f, 'S taple 5^.2 + -ER^, Cf.'med.L. siapuldrius^ 
1 , (More fully merchant stapler,) A mercliant 
of the Staple. (See quoL 1908;) 

,<11513 Fabyan Chroft. (j8ii) 465 In the whiche [parlya- 
ment] . . was graunted, to the mayntenaunce of his warres, 1. s. 
of a sak of woll, for the terme of .vi. yeres ; but it contynued 
lenger, though the marchauntes staplers ther at grudgyd. 
/6‘ta, 652 VVhan kyng Edwarde was thus stablysshed in this 
realme, great sute and labour was made to hym for the 
repayment of ihe'foresayd. xvHl M. li. to hym and other 
dyleueryd by the stapelers. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 659 
The Lordes borowed of the Marchantes of the Staple .xviij. 
thousand pound, the which money the Staplers did nowesue 
for vnto King Edwarde to be repayed vnto them. 1585-6 
Leycester' Corr, (Camden) 398 Our staplers of late com- 
playned for the burden layd uppon iher wares at hlxdle- 
borough.. .x6ox J. Wheeler Treat, Comm, 82 The Staplers 
Companie haue drawne the trade of English Wooll into 
their owne hands onely. 1607 Middleton Earn, Ltrve i. iii. 
84 Yon merchants were wont to be merchant staplers, e 1645 
Howell Lett, vi. iii. (1655) I. 242 They, .so divided them- 
selves (though they be now but one) to Staplers and Alcr- 
chant-Adventurers. Ibid.- Hi. 208 The Staplers of Ham- 
borough and Rotterdam. 1651 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng, 
II. vii. (17^9) 44 Nor doth it appear to me that the Staplers 
in these times used such a course, or were other than mere 
Officers for the regulating of the Staple. 1890 Gross Gild 
Merch. 1, 140 The staplers were merchants who had the 
monopoly of exporting the principal raw commodities of 
the realm. 1893 Diet, Nat, Biogr, XXXIV.' 425 McBride, 
John. .was admitted a free stapler of Belfast on 8 April 
1644. 1908 H. O. Meredith Econom, Hist, Eng, 153 
During the first half of the fifteenth century the Merchant 
Staplers were a powerful company, whose members lived 
either in English ports or in Calais, who directed the export 
trade of the country. 19x2 Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 8x1 This 
strengthens the hypothesis that the staplers and the adven- 
turers sprang from a common root. 

i* b. A dealer in * staple-ware Ohs, 

1532-3 in E. Law Hampton Cri, Pal. (1885) 347 Payd to 
Thomas Ostley, stapuller, for 18 ffother, 12 cwt. 3 qrs, 21 lb. 
of leade to cover the Kynges New Hall. 1890 Gross Gild 
MereJu 1. 148 The staplers, who dealt in certain raw mate- 
rials. 

•2.- A trader who buys wool from the grower to 
sell to the manufacturer : = ^VooLSTAPLER. 

. <1x^52 Lbland liin, (1769) IV. 113 Norton is a pretty up-' 
landish Towne in Worcestershire, and there be fayre Houses 
in it of Staplers, that use to buy Wool!. x6oo Holland Livy. 
ToPogr, Rome 1376 -dEquimelium is betweene Vclabrum and 
the CapitoU, neere to the staplers wooll shops. x6^ C)« 
Heyvvood Heart Treas.XuQ Every Trades-man lays up 
that which is fit for his Calling; Cloathiers, Staplers, 
Tanners, Husbandmen, have all their peculiar provisions, 
suited to their vocations. 1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4341/4 
George Wagstaff^ of Olos^p.., Stapler. 1805 Luccock 
Nat.'. IPool 133 If the opinion of staplers be correct, the 
sheep, in extreme old age appears to lose the faculty of 
producing a valuable wool, 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. iil 
vi. (1876) 367 The Leeds manufacturer, who purchases wool 
from the stapler, pays for it by a cheque. i88x Daily News 
29 Aug. 3/6 Spinners buy with hesitation and caution... 
Staplers, however, maintain quotations with a tolerable 
degree of firmness. 1885 F, H. BowMAN.y/rr/r/. Wool Gloss., 
a merchant who buys wool from the farmer and 
sorts it into its various qualities for the manufacturer. 

, Stappe, obs. f. Step sh. and v. 

Stapte, obs. pa. t. of Step v. 

Star' (stai), sby Forms; i steorra, stiorra, 
Norlhumb. stearra, sterra, 2-3 steoro, storre, 
2-4 steorra, 2-6 sterre, 3 stor, sturre, 4-6 
Btere, 5-7 stare, 6 ster, 6-7 8tBrr(e, 6- star. 
[Com. WGer. : OE. steorra -wk. masc. corresponds 
to OFris. stera (NFris. stear, stear, stiar), OS. 
sterro (MLG. sterre'), MDu. sterre, starre (mod. 
Du. ster, rfar fem.), OHG. sterro (MHG. sterre) 
OTent. type *sterroit-, f. *ster- cogn. w. L. stet/a 
(:—*ster-la), Gr. a-arep-, aarqp, a-arp-ov, Cornish, 
Bret, steren, Welsh seren (pi. sir), SU. star, Zend 
stare. A parallel OTeut. formation, *sternbn- fem. 
(also -non- masc.), ■\vith suffix as in '"^sunnSn- SuN 
sb., is represented in several Teut. langs., and was 
adopted from ON. into northern Eng. and Sc. 
dialects : see Stern 

, 1 . 1 . Any one of the many celestial bodies ap- 
pearing as luminous points in the night sky. Now 
usuallyr estricted (in scientific and to some extent 
in popular language), to the fixed stars as distin- 
guished from planets (exc. in FvENlNG-r/a/-, 
Mobnino stab), comets, and meteors (exc. in 
Failing stab. Shooting stab). See also Seven 

STABS. 

■cS2S Vesp. Ps. cxWui. 3 Her^aS hint alls steotran & leht. 
O. E. Chron. an. 892, py ilcan seare..a:teowde sc steorra 
pc mon on bocteden haet cometa, same men ewebap on 
Englisc bmt hit sie feaxede steorra. czzoo Moral Ode 079 
(Trin. Coll. MS.) Nafre sunne bar ne sineES ne mone ne 
storre. 'c nos Lav. 17870 pe steorre is ihate a latin comete. 
01340 Ayenb. 164 And pus h™ hiusk "'ordle Iite, ase 
a sterre hit b'ncb to ous. 01386 Chaucer /’ro/. .63 His 
even twynkled in his' heed aryght As doon the steires m 
the frosty nyght. c J449 Pecock Repr. it. xvi. *42 The vij. 


planetis..and..the fix sterritc 1588 Kvn Housoh. Philos. 
Wks. {1901) a62 Euen as the Moone and the Starres receiue 
light by participation with the sunne. 1784 Cowrer Task 
III. 158 And tell us whence the stars; why some are fix'd, 
And planetary some. 2813 W. Bakewell hitrod. Geol. 
(1815) 432 It IS well known to astronomers, that new stars 
have suddenly appeared with a brilliancy exceeding thnt of 
Jupiter. 184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 4.17/1 We 'distinguish 
the stars from the planets in much the same way as our 
ancestors did before us. 189a Tennyson Death CEnone 62 
And the dream Wail’d in her, when she woke beneath the 
stars. 

b. In proverbial phrases, similes, etc. 

0x000 Sax. Leechd. I, 164 Deos wyrt scineS on nihte 
swilce steorra on heofone. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 153 No 
man hit ne mihte tellen, nan more bene men mu^en tellen 
be sterres on heuene. a laas St. Marker. 9 Ant his twa 
ehnen steappre pene steorren. c 1381 Chauceb Part. Foules 
59s There oten mo sterris god wot than a payre. c 1450 
Mirk's Festiat ry And at yche ‘ Aue ’ scho set a rose yn pe 
garlond pat schon as bryght as a sterre. JS13 Moke 
Rich, in mGra/ton's Chron. (1568) S07 They extolled and 
praysed him farre ahoue the starres. 1381 A Halt. Iliad 
11.^ 18 Casting how he Achilles fame vnto the starres might 
raise. 15,6 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 53 More eath it were for 
mortall wight To tell the sands, or count the starres on hye. 
*754 Richardson Grandison VII. iii. 11 Since she has 
already one foot among the stars, and can look down with 
pity, .on all those who fete.]. 1782 Mrs. H. Cowlev Bold 
Stroke /or Husband\i,i\,Sotjoki,\spsi\ the fine apartments, 
and send poor little Livy to lodge next the stars. 1709 
WoRDsw. ‘ She dwelt * 7 Fair as a star, when only one Is 
shining in the sky. 2802 — Sonn. to Liberty i. xiv. 9 Thy 
soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart. 

c. With reference to the pagan belief that the 
souls of illnstiions persons after death appear as 
new stars in the heavens. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 599 For loues ys not ther aboute 
. .To make of the as yet a sterre. 1591 Shaks. r Hen. PI, 

I. i. 55 A farre more glorious Starre thy Soule will make. 
Then lulius Caisar. 1608 — Per. v. iii. 79 Heauens make 
a Starre of him I 1598 T. Rogers Celest. Eie^es C 4 in 
Lamport Garl. (Roxb.), She to a starre is metamorphosed 
And with the golden Twinns in heauen enstald. 

d. poet. = Lodestar, Pole-star. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iii, iv. 58 Well, and you be not 
turn’d Turke, there’s no more sayling by the starre. c x6oo 
— Sonn. cxvi. 7 Loue. .is the star to euery wandring barke. 
1663 Cowley .^xr.vii. Wks. (1906) 441 [Gold] The Ensign 
'tis at Land, and *eis the Seamans Star. 

e. transf, (Chiefly in colloq, phrase : see quot. 

1891.) 

x6o<j Heywood Brit, Troy vii. Ixxv. 157 Those that but 
late incompast him about, And with their Steele strooke 
Stars out ot his Crest.^ 1891 Century Diet, s.v. Star^ To see 
siarst to have a sensation as of flashes of light, produced by 
a sudden jarring of the bead, as by a direct blow. 1894 Sir 

J. Astley Ei/ty Vrs. Li/e 1. 142 Quicker than thought, in 
comes his right, and if you only .see stars you are pretty lucky. 

2 . In extended sense, any one of the heavenly 
bodies, including the sun and moon ; sometimes 
in pi. as a vague designation for the abode of 
departed spirits; so occas. this slar, the earth 
regarded along \vitb other ‘stars’ as a place of 
habitation. Chiefly poel, ; cf. L. sTdus, 

Diurnal star, star 0/ day, 0/ noon : the sun. 

a 1225 Leg, Kath. 714, & mid let ilke step up, & steah to 
he steorren. a 1240 Ureisun in Lamb, Horn. 187 Ne wene 
na mon to stihen wi3 este to steorren. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints:exx\, (£'r<'^<rrtrVT)252pai..sadhatgoddisnad hir tane 
& ymang )>e sterris with fair gane. 1602 Dolman La Pri- 
maud, Er. Acad. (j6i8) in. 799 There arc some [trees] 
which naturally follow the Sunne,.. hauing a sympathy .'ind 
secret inclination to this Starre. 16x6 R, C. Times'* Ivhisile 
(1871) 113 The blazing bright bcamd starre, Sol. 2667 
Milton P. L, x. 107X Ere this diurnal Starr Leave cold the 
Night. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 118 Providence 
has left us no Means to know what is done in the Moon, 
or other Stars. 1737 Genii. Mag. VII. 63/1 He adds, that 
they see the Sun at Midnight, ..And os that Star [etc.]. 
1742 Young Nt, Tk, ix. 1683 Worlds conceal'd by day Be- 
hind the proud and envious star of noon ! xBoS Macaulav 
in Trevelyan Li/e ^ Lett. (1880) I. 32 The star of day had 
reached the West. 1841 DiCKENS.ffrt/7<..^rrf^(ff ix, Perhaps 
she wondered what star was destined for her habitation when 
she had run her little course below. 1870 R, S. Hawker 
in C, E. Byles Li/e (1905) 588 No, my fate is fixed. Here 
on this Star nothing of any palm : it is reserved for another 
Sphere, a far-away world. 

3 . In Astrolo^, used of the planets and zodiacal 
constellations as supposed to influence human 
affairs. One's star or stars*, the planet or con- 
stellation which, by its position at the moment of 
a man’s birth, sways his destinies, moulds his 
temperament, etc. Now, often in metaphorical 
quasi-adoption of astrological beliefs. 

c 5250 Owl ff Night. 132X Hwat con^itu^ wrecche king, of 
storre ? 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 675 As it wes vounderfull, 
perfay, How ony man throu steris may Knaw the thihgis 
that ar to cum. 14 . . Li/e St. Bridget in Myrr, our Ladye 
p. xlix, The sykenes of this childe is nat of the sterres. 1542 
Boorde Dyetary iii. (1870) 236 Many thynges doth infect. , 
the ayre, as the influence of sondry sterres. x6or Shaks. 
Alts Jvell I. i. 205 You were borne vnder a charitable 
starre. 2601 — /ul. C, i. ii. 240 The fault (deere Brutus) 
is not in our Starres, But in our Selucs, that we are vnder- 
lings. x686 tr. Chardin*s Trap. Persia 19 What unlucky 
Star brought him to Constantinople. 1698 (W, King] Sor* 
biere*s joum. Lond. 25 There are people that can pick 
Pockets and afterwards by Consulting the Stars, tell you 
who it was that did it. 1726 Swift Gulliver n. i, My good 
star would have it that he appeared pleased with my voice. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring tx\^ But happy they.. Whom 
gentler stars unite. - 1831 Lyrro-^ Godolphin xxvi, In a word, 
he was a reader of the stars- Ibid,, As the sta« (which 


night had been spent in reading) began to wink and fed. 
184s Sarah Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 477 Suleiman 
recognized, the ascendancy of the star of his rival i836 
Ruskin Proeterita 1. x. 308 Another segment of my learnine 
..'might have had better consequence than ever came of in 
had the stars so pleased. 1B88 liRVCE A mer. Coi/imw. hxx 
III. sr It is natural for them to believe in their star. 

b. In phrases and adjurations, as to thanky bless, 
curse one's stars ; my stars / usually a trivial ex< 
pression of astonishment ; also ^good stars I and 
jocularly my stars and garters! (cf. 8). 

a XS93 Marlowe Edw. 11 , iv. vi, O my starres 1 Why do 
you lowre vnkindly on a king? 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
out 0/ Hum. I. iii, I tbankc my Starres for it. 2609 Dekker 
Gull's Horn-bk.v. 23 'I'hat you are(thankes to your starres) 
in mightie credit. 1686 W. de Britainb Hum. Prud, xxiL 
105, 1 am not (I bless my Stars) disturbed at any thing. 
iyo6 E. Ward Wooden World Disc, (1708) 37 He has oft. 
times thank'd his good Stars for it. x7xx M. Henrv Hope 

t Eear Balanced 16 Then 'twill be Folly to curse your 
tars (as some profanely speak), 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Erav. 
Husb. HI. u 51 My Stars 1 and you would really live in 
London half the Year, to be sober in it? 1760 H. Walfole 
Let, to Mann 24 May, It costs, the stars know what ! 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia vii. ix, ‘Your dog I’ cried Morricc, 
looking aghast, ‘good stars 1 I never thought of him I' 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. i, (i860) 19, 1. .blessed my stats 
that I was a^ bachelor. X84X Dickens Barn, Rudge xxli, 
My .stars, Simmun!..You frighten me to death! 1850 
R. G. CuMMiKG Hunteds Li/e S, A/r, (ed. 2) I. 213 My 
stars and garters I what sort of man is this? 1865 J. Hxt. 
TON Bitter Sweets xw, You may thank your stars, my lad, 
that 1 followed Master Barns to-night. 

O. transf, A person’s fortune, rank, or.destiny, 
disposition or temperament, viewed as determine 
by the stars. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. ii. v, 156 In my stars I am ahou« 
thee, but be not aflraid of greatnesse. x6o2 — Ham. 11. ii. lii 
Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of thy Starre. 1643 Sir 'i. 
Browne Relig. Med. ii. § 13, 1 was not borne unto riches, 
neither is it I thinke my Starre to be wealthy, 1646 Buck 
Rich. HI, I. 4 Geoffry Piantagenet..had so amorous a Star, 
That Philippe le Grosse.. suspected him for too familiar 
commerce with his bed. 

4 . In various figurative and similative contexts, 
Stare/ the sea = Stella maris, a title given to the Virgin 
Mary: cf. Sea-star i. 

cjz^o Halt Meid. xi Meidenbad is te steorre Jjat, beo 
ha canes of J^e east igan adun to be west, neauer eft ne 
ariseS ha. <2x400 Minor Poems jr. Vernon MS, 735/1 
Heil, sterre of f>e See so briht I 1538 Starkey England 
i. 12 Where fyrst we schal se the gudly cytes, castellys, and 
townys,.pleasauntly set as they were sterrys apoti erthe. 
X631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 148 Our learned 
and bright shining star Mr. Holsworth, 1653 Apol.for 
Goodwin 5 The light of Nature in his Astronomy, is a Star 
of the first magnitude. 1697 Drvden dEneis Dcd. (b) 1 b, 
These are the single Stars which are sprinkled through the 
i^neis : But there are whole Constelfations of them in the 
Fifth Book. 1769 Gray Jnstallation Ode 93 The Star of 
Brunswick smiles serene, And gilds the horrors of the deep. 
1833 LAMn£‘/raSer. ii./;«fl^;N..F<*r«//y,(5uixote— theerrant 
Star of Knighthood, made more tender by eclipse. ^ 1845 
R.AV. Ha.milton Pop, Educ, vii. (ed. a) 174 Eaucalion is 
the star of their hope and their guidance. That star is 
fixed. xZ^^Gvi^nonMemor/sHarkbaclttz^, I .supposehe 
was not reckoned among the stars of greater magnitude, 
but he was very full of light. 

6 . fg, A person of brilliant reputation or talents, 
a. Theatr, An actor, singer, etc. of exceptional 
celebrity, or one whose name is prominently 
advertised as a special attraction to the public. 

[1779 Warner in Jesse Sehvyn ^ Coniemp. (1844) IV. 30 
The liitle stars, who hid their diminished rays in his 
[Garrick’s] presence, begin to abuse him.] 1824 CompU Hist, 
Murder Mr. Weare 219 Carter, .was at a loss for a star in 
the pugilistic hemisphere to produce him a crowded house. 
1827 Edin, Weekly yml, 28 Feb. in Scott's Chron. Canon, 
gate Introd. App., He had hitherto been speaking of what, 
in theatrical language, was called stars. 1833 Motlev 
Corr. (1889) I. ii. 31 'ihe great tragedy star of Berlin and of 
Germany, Devrient, is dead. 1^4 C. Knight Passages 
Work. Li/e I. v. 218 Our theatre was., commodious; hut the 
manager could not draw audiences without stars. 
Athenaeum 8 Sept, 313/x A ballad' concert in which the 
* stars ’ took part. « ■ ^ 

b. gen, (Chiefly colloq.) One who ‘shines 
society, or is distinguished in some branch of art, 
industry, science, etc. 

1850 S. G. Osuorne Glean. 228, I have attended many 
such meetings in England, to meet English Agricultural 
stars. 1876 Gladstone Glean. (1870)266 The historian, the 
poet, the great social star. 1880 Miss BROUCHTON^^‘V/a 
Thoughts II. vii, A tiny foreign princekin who is the star 
and lion of the evening. 

0 . An image or figure of a star.' 

It is conventionally- represented by a number of 
diverging from a central point or circle ; or by 
figure of five or more radiating points, such as is formed oy 
producing the sides of a pentagon, hexagon, etc. . , , . 

13 . King Alls. 134 Of gold he made a table, AI ful ot 
steorren, saun fable, c 1400 Wycligite Bible Lev. xl 3® 
marg.f Stellio, that is, a worme peyntid as with 
143X Ree. Si. Mary at Hilt 26 A hole vestement of hiu 
vefuet with sterres & mones of golde. 1538 in Arck^legia 
XLIII. 215, i cope of oulde redd velvett spotted wyth stc«. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. nr. vii. 74 The Armour that I saw in 
your Tent to night, are those Starres or Sunnes vpon itj 
1705 Addison JiMy^ Ferrara 124 A Circle of Stars 
to the Canvas over the Head of the Figure [of the VirS^n> 
179s DKNNEin Arc/tsologia'Xll. 114 A star of eight 
within a double circle, ‘the device of John Tate, suppo|®“ 
to have been the first Paper-maker in England, soio 
Art Bookbinding 31 Stamped with a star or any 
to fancy. 2846 Sover Cooke/y '424 When partly set fortn a 
rosette or star upon each, with fillets of hard-boiled white ci 
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2iTgs and truffles. .1B90 MouKTENEV.jKrnsoN Emin PasJui 
=90 His own flag with the crescent and three' stars,.. was 
flying at the fore. . 1899 Miss Masters Bh. Stitches .loo 
Small rings or stars, for sprinkling over a background,., may 
be very successfully made in buttonhole stitch. 

b. Stars aiid stripes, the popular name for the 
United States flag. Stars and bars, the flag of the 
Confederate States. • * ' _ . 

The American flag, when first adopted by Congress (r^th 
June 1777), contained stripes and 23 stars, representing 
the 13 States of the Union. It now contains 13 stripes and 
46 stars. 

X782 E. Watsok Men <5- Times Revel, (1861) 207 He., 
attached to the ship the itars arid stripes. 1830 Debates in 
Congress 2^ Feb. 193 This alone can account., for the exhor- 
tation against enlistments, against joining the stars and 
stripes of their countrj’. 1840 R. H. Daka Beji blast xlv. 
32 We. .ran the stars and stripes’ up to the pe.ik. 1859 
Thackeray Ixix. II. 171 All accents are pretty 

from pretty lips, and who shall set the standard up ? Shall 
it be a rose, or a thistle, or a shamrock, or a star and stripe t 
1863 Whittier Barbara Frietehie 13 Forty flags with their 
silver stars, Forty flags with their crimson bars, . 

7. Pyrotechny, A small piece of combustible 
composition, used in rocketSj mines, etc., which as 
seen burning high in the air resembles a star. 

1634 J. B[ ate] Mysi. Nat, ir; 57 [Of Fire-works,] Such as 
operate in iheayre, as Rockets,. .Stars, [etc.]. x 6 ^Sturmy 
•Maritttr^s Ma^. v. xiii. 89 When you have divers Rocket*;, 
..Jet one be with a Report, another with Starrs, another 
with Golden Hair or Ram. 1797 Encycl. Brit, fed. 3) XV. 
6SS/j iPyrotechny) If the sparks, which are called stars, or 
pinks, come out in clusters.. it is a sign of its being good. 
Ibid. J02/2 Strung stars. .Tailed stars.. Drove stars, 184* 
Penny Cycl.^ XX. 54/1 {Rocket) A conical case containing 
the composition for producing the explosions or stars of 
light which constitute the signal. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Mint. Diet, xyi/z The variety of stars and colours observed 
in fireworks is formed principally of metallic filings, 
b. A kind of match for lighting cigars. 

1853 Abel in Land. etc. P/tH. Mag. Nov. 358 Cigar lights 
(known as Vesuvians, Etnas, Stars, &c.). 

* 8. An ornament, nsually of precious metal, repre- 
senting a star, worn as part of the insignia of an 
order of knighthood, or as a military decoration. 
Also occas. applied to the holder or wearer of this 
decoration. 

1:712-14 Pope Ra^e Lock i. 85 ^Vhile Peers, and Dukes, 
and all their sweeping train, And Garters, Stars, and Coro- 
nets appear. Sw’iTT Poems, On his Death 323 He.. 
Despised the fools with stars and garters. So often seen 
caressing Chartres. 2795 Burns Fora* thaixW, Fora* that, 
and a* that, His ribband, star, and a* that. 2844 Disraeli 
Coningsby m.‘ ii, A Field Marshal covered >Wth stars ? 1862 
Thackeray Philip \ Lord Ascot in his star and ribbon., 
walked with his arm in the doctor's into chapel, ims Essex 
IFeekiy News is Mar. 2/4 Deceased.. wore the 
medal and the Khedive's star. 

9. A natural object resembling or likened to a 
star; e.g. the open corolla (or corolla and disk) of 
a flower. 

a 1635 Randolph Muse* 5 Looking-GU iv. i, Nature adomes 
The Peacocks taile with starres. 1777 CavaIlo Electricity 
207 The Star and Pencil of electric Li§ht. 2784 Cowper 
Task VI. 276 [Jasmine] The bright profusion of her scatter'd 
stars. 1796 Witherino Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III, 364 I-caves 
i^right.. those at the end forming a star. 18x5 Scott 
Guy M. xxvi, Now the light diminished to a distant star 
that seemed to twinkle on the waters. 1852 Meredith Love 
in Valley xiv, Jasmine winds the porch with stars two and 
three. 1859 Tennyson Enid 313 His charger trampling 
many a prickly star Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 
x8^ Bridges Shorter Poems 11, vieL ii, From hour to hour 
unfold A thousand buds and beads In stars and cups of gold. 

b. A spot or patch of white hair on the forehead 
of a horse or ox. * 

C1380 Sir Feritmb. 292s Hys hors,,bar asterre on hisfor- 
hed. 1390 Gower C<>«^II.47Thus w^thehorsinsoriplit, 
Bot for ai that a sterre whit Amiddes in the front he had, 
2607 Markham Caval. x. (2617) 22 The pure black, with 
white star, white foote, or white rach. 2676 Land. Gas. 
No. 1103/4 A large brown Bay Coach Gelding., with a made 
star in the forehead. 1697 Dryden Virg.Ceorg. in. 97 The 
Mother Cow.. Her ample Forehead with a Star is crown’d. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (2757) II- ^*8 In a Hunter 
or Road Horse, a Star and Snip makes them look more 
lightsome. 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain xviii, It was of a 
bright bay colour, with a star in Its forehead. ^1859 Tenny- 
son Enid 2605 She Kiss'd the white star upon his noble front. 

attrib. 2692 Lond.Gas. No. 2800/4 A bright bay Mare,., 
some grey Hairs in the Star-place. 

c. Palmistry. 

2653 R. Sanders Pkysiogn. 24 If upon the mount of Saturn 
there be any of these marks, as a star or demy-cross. Ibid, 
43. 57- 

d. A star-like crystalline pattern which appears 
on the surface of antimony in the process of refining. 

• x66o J. H. Basil Valentine^ Tri. Chariot of Antimony 
150 If thou hast proceeded aright,., thou shalt have a white 
star shining like to pure silver, and divided, as if the most 
accurate Painter had described it with its Radij^or Beames. 
Ibid., This Regulus or Star may be often distilled by the 
fire, [etc.]. i 6 Sx Boyle Cert. Physiol. Ess. (x66^) 56 He., 
shew’d me his Regulus [of Antimony] adorned with a more 
conspicuous Star than I have seen in several Stellate Regu- 
lusses ofboth Antimonyand Mars. 2868 Crookes & Rohrio 
Kerfs Meiallur^ I, 546 The appearance of a star upon 
the surface of the regulus [of antimony] indicates a certain 
degree of purity. 

e. Zool. A star-shaped zoophyte or its cell. 
Also, a stellate sponge-spicule. - 

, *755 J- Ellis Corallines 83 When I applied my Glass to 
it [a Sea.fig], I found the 'whole Surface covered with small 
Stars of six Rays, like small Polypes of six claws. *839 


Penny Cycl.yC^, qBG/s CasyoPhyilia, Animals actiniform, 
..provided with.. tentacula, which project from the surface 
^ stars or cylmdriconical cells. 2858 Baird Cycl. Nat. 
tiist. s.v. AtUhozoa 36/2 When the animals are simple and 
50litar>% and only a single star is visible, they form the 
genus Fungia^ . In some, the whole surface of the coral is 
roughened with hitle stars, showing the" numbers of animals 
living in society. 

i*. = Stau-pish. Pritlie s/ar ^ Ophiuuan sb. 

ifiox Ht^LA.SD Pliny jx. Jx. I. 269 Of the sea fishes called 
btarres. . .The Starre in the sea, .is. .a very little fish, made 
likeasta^e. 2843, 1B63 (see Brittle 4]. 2864 Feather- 
Fe^her JA29J. 2890 //ardwicke'sSeienee-GossiP 
AX VI. 299 The brittle stars and star-fishes. 

10. = Asterisk 3. (Cf. F. itoiU.) 

2382 Wyclip Prot. Job p. 670 And Origenes alle the 
volumes of the Oldc Testament markide with signe of a 
Jerde, and with signe of a sterre \obelis asieriscisgue]. Ibid., 
rho thingus, that vnder sterre signe ben addid. 

. *557 H. T. (Genev.) To Rdr. If the bookes do alter 
in the sentence then is it noted with this starre *, 2572 
Dicges Paniometria i. xxxiv. K ilj b. Making thereon a 
Starre or suche like marke. 2659 C. Simi-son Division- 
Violist t. 4 Those two Notes marked with little Stars over 
their Figures. 2662 II. Broughton's IVks. 733 Where the 
Figures are repeated, one Asterisk (or Star,*) is prefixed. 
*7*4 Watts Logie i. y. (1726) 75 What Remarks you find 
there worthy of your riper Observation, you may note them 
wtth a marginal Star. x 8 y>Forrester\, 135 'I'henames must 
certainly have been supplied by stars, out of consideration 
to the feelings of (amilies, I suppose. 2847 L. Hunt Men, 
IV omen, Hks. 1 1. xL 267. ^ere were no stars, or other 
tiTiographical symbols, indicating the passages omitted. 
19^ A. BfoRRisoN Green Diamond 11. li, Here you are. 
Lot 87 star, one magnum real old Imperial Tokay... Lot 
83 star, ditto. ' 

b. In lists of stockholders, an asterisk prefixed 
or appended to a person’s name when his holding 
exceeds a certain amount. 

In East India stock each vote to which a stockholder was 
entitled was denoted by a star; one star meant a holding 
of over r.ooo, two stars over j^3, 000, three stars over;^ 6,000, 
and four stars over ;^io,ooo. 

284s Disraeli Sybil iv. xi, *The only stars I have got*, 
said Mr. Ormsby, demurely, ‘ are foiirstars in India stock *. 
1848 Thackeray Van. ^rrxx. She was reported to have., 
three stars to her name In the East India stockholders’ list. 
IL The mark of a fracture In a surface of glass 
or ice, consisting of a central hole or smash with 
lines of cracks radiating from it. 

18^ Lever J. Hinton ili, An ominous-looking star in the 
looking-glass bore witness to the bullet of a pistol. 1842 
Tennyson Epic 22 Where, three times slipping (Vom the 
outer edge, I bump’d the ice into three several stars. 

b. Thieves' slang. The act of * starring the 
glaze * : see Star v. 5. « 

2822 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s. v., The star is a game 
chiefly practised by young boys, ..although the offence is 
capital... A person convicted of this offence, is said to have 
been done for a star. 

0. A blemish in paper. 

ffi86s J* Wyloe in Circ. Set. I. 253/2 We., find unac- 
countable spots, and what are called ‘stars’ on the surface. 

12. Applied to various objects shaped or arranged 
in the conventional form of a star (see 6). 

a. Arch. A Norman moulding. 

2836 H. G. Knight Arckit, Tour Normandy 199 The 
most common mouldings are 'the billet,, .hatchet, nebule, 
star, rope. x8^t E. Sharpe Seven Periods Arehit. 23 
Ornaments of different kinds,— such as the billet, the saw- 
tooth, the star, and the chevron. 

b. Lace-making. A kind of stitch. 

188a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 235 Etojle 
Stitch. Also known as Star, and made to fill In nine or six- 
teen squares of a netted foundation, with combinations of Slip 
Stitch, Point de Toile (etc.].. arranged so to form stars. 

c. — Star-fort (see 20). 

167a Lacy tr. Taeguefs Milii- Arehit. 41 The Banck 
opposite to the Town., may be fortified with less Works; 
To wit, with a half sexangular Star, or with a plain Bui work. 
Ibid. 46 Redoubts and Stars. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. I. 

d. A wheel or pulley in a silk-winding machine, 
Cf. siar-pttlhy, -wheel in 20, 

1777 in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 462 note a. The nucleus,, is 
the smaller end of that part of a silk engine railed a star. 
xB^sVnz Philos. Manuf. 2^ The long driving-shaft., on 
which are fixed a series of light wheels called stars, which 
bear the bobbin-pulleys, and turn them round by friction. 

e. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Meeh,, Star, a series of radial spokes, 
forming handles, on the roller of a copperplate or litho- 
graphic printing-press. 

1, An iron pin used to secure a bird-net, 

1851 Mayhew ilowf. II. 66, 

+ g, A number of streets, avenues, or the like, 
made to converge in one centre. Obs. 

a 2700 Evelyn Diary i Apr. 2644, A grove of tall cimes 
cutt into a starr, evep^ ray l^ing a walk, whose center is a 
large fountaine. Ibid. 5 Oct. 1694, 1 went also to see the 
building beginning neere St. Giles’.s where 7 streetes^ make 
a star from a Doric pillar plac’d in the middle of a circular 
area. 2762 Kames Elem. Crxt. (1763) III. xxiv. 339 A com- 
mon centre of walks, termed a star, 

h. An assemblage of objects arranged so as to 
form a star. 

1832 Trela>vny Adv. Younger San xxiv. In the spai^ 
between them and the upper deck were two stars of pistols. 

13, Billiards. The act of ‘ starring * (see Stab 

V, 9 ), 

x 8 ysBohn*sHandbk. GamesitZ&r) 609 (Rule^ of Pool), is- 
The first person who loses his three li^’es is entitled to pt^ 
chase, or, as it is called. 10 starfa star being the mark placea 
against his liv» on the boanl, to denote that he has 


j purchased),- by paying into the pool the same sum as at the 
I commencement... 27. Only one star is allowed in a Pooh 
j 14. colloq, A person who wears a star as a 
I badge (cf- 6); e.g. a police-officei* (see. quot. 
1859) ; a prisoner of the ‘ star-class' (see i8). ' ; 

2859 Bartlett Diet. Amtr. (ed. 2) 446 Stars, the officers 
of tile new police in the city of New York are so called from 
their badge, a brass star. 1903 Ld. W. Neville Penal 
Serv. xi. 146, I as a ‘star* had nothing to do with him 
directly. 

H. attrib. and Comb, 

15. a. In obvious attrib. use. 

2822 Shelley Epipsyeh. 505 With moonlight patches, or 
star atoms keen. 2837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. II. iir. i, From 
beyond the Star-galaxies. <2x849 E. A. Poe Ulnlume 31 
And now, as the night was senescent, And star-dlals hinted 
of morn. 2869 Dunkin Midnight Sky 85 The bright star- 
group of Cassiopeia. Agnes M. Clerke Syst. Stars 
238 Star-groupings of singularly definite forms are often 
met with. 


b. objective, as star-watcher ; siar-bearirig, 
-wearing adjs. 

exfisz CiiApM^ //m<f IV. 54 Heauens slarre-bearing hiJJ, 
1649 OciLBY Virg.yEneis i\. (1684)204 My Reputation and 
Star-climbing Fame. 1672 Wild Poet. Licentia 39 But 
hark^’ou Will, Star-f^hing is not fair. 1742 Blair Grave 
287 The Star-surveying Sage. 2777 Potter / Es ^ tylus , 
Promeik. Chain'd^ 44 Passing those star-aspiring heights. 
x8« VViLLis Pencillings I. iv. 30 Half-a-dozen star-wearing 
dukes, counts.and marquises. 2869 Dunkin Midnight Sky 
5 The star-watcher at an Australian midnight. 2877 Blackie 
Wise Men Greece 351 The arts of field-measuring and star- 
measuring. 

c. instrumental, as star-embroidered, star-led 
adjs, ; instrumental or locative in star-bom adj. 
Also Stab-spangled. 

*597 Drayton Heroic. Ep., John to Matilda 224 Her 
siar-bestuded crowne, 1599 R. Linche Anc. Fict. G iv, In 
a gorgeous and starre-bespotled chariot, x6oi Weever 
Mirr. Mart. (Roxb.) 279 Vpon the bosom of the star-deckt 
skie. 2626 Drummond Madrigals 1. 4 Night, to this flowrie 
Globe Ne’re showformee thystarre-embr^red Robe. 2629 
Milton Ode Nativ. iv, The Star-led Wisards. 1638 Ran- 
dolph Poems 54 [To Astrologers] But farewell now You 
hungry star-fed Tribe, 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 976 In pro- 
gress through the rode of Heav’n Siar-pav’d. 1735 Thomson 
Liberty iv, 424 With star-directed prow. To dare the middle 
deep. 2792 WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Remonstrance 12 The 
star-bedizen'd sycophants of state. 1798 Coleridge Ane. 
Mar. ill, XV, The star -dogged Moon. 2799 Campbell/'/^<ix. 
Hope II. 272 On heavenly winds.. Float the sweet tones of 
star-bom melody. 2827 Moore Lalla Rookk, Veiled 
ProPh. I. 127 The flying throne of star-taoght Soliroan ! 


xxvil. (1874) 229 The sky, with its star-peopled space. *897 
Atlantic Monthly Jan. 35 When he [sc. Emerson] came to 
pul together his slar-born ide^, they fitted well.. because 
they were all part of the same idea. 

d, similalive, as star-distant , -eyed, -leaved, 
-shaped, -sweet adjs. ; star-wise adv. 

26<^ Topsell Serpents 247 That kind of Spyder,.is more 
knowne by bis little spots made starre-wise. 2642 H. More 
Song of Soul If. Afip. xeix, Rubydip'd, pearl-teeth’d, star- 
eyn’d. GX7XX Petiver Gazophyl. vi. Ivi, Star-leaved Persia 
Cbickwecd. Ibid. ix. Ixxxii, Star-fiowred Globe Cats-foot. 
*799 Underwood Dis. Childhood (ed. 4) II. 133 Three or 
four strips of adhesive plaster, applied star-wise. 2799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 12. 325 Oh I star-eyed Science. 28x2 
New Bot. Card. I. 24 Adorned with many star-shaped 
flowers. x8*x S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 75 Leaves. .Star- 
ribbed, stellinervia, 2855 Tennyson Maud i. iii, Passion- 
less, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound. *859 
FitzGerald Omar Jxxv, Among the Guests Star-scatter'd 
on the grass. 1859 Ln. Lvtton Wanderer (ed. 2) 285 At 
dawn star-distant thou wilt be. 2862 P. P. Carpenter In 
Rep. Smithsonian Jnstii. zB6o, 278 In Botrytlus, the breath- 
ing-holes are star-shaped, 2883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 681/2 
Each chromatophore-cell hM from six to ten muscular bands 
attached to its walls, radiating from it star-wise. 2884 
Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. 86 Liguidambar Styraci- 
Star-leaved Gum. 

16. With reference to the knowledge of astrology 
or astronomy, as star-craft, -lore, + -read [Reue 
sbf], -skill-, star-read, -skilled, -wise adjs.; in 
designations (some jocular or contemptuons) of an 
astrologer or astronomer, as star-catcher, -clerk, 
-Conner, -man, -master, -monger, -peeper, \ -looter. 

a 12(0 Owl fr Night. 1318 pc mon root beo well sloire 

\Jents iW.sturrePwis. 1573 R. LEVEE.4r/c/f.<zr<i«6The 
arte of measuring, witcrafte, spcachcraft, starre-craft, &c. 
1575 Gascoigne Frtiiles ef IVarre xv. Wks. 1907 1. 144 t* 
Mars moove warre, as Starcoonners can tel. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Aim. II. (i8S=) 57 As these foolish starre nwters pro- 
mised. 1591 Sylvester Du Barlas l. ni. 494 If. ‘“e 
least, Star-CIarks be credit worth. JS93 Nashe FeurLetU 
Con/.NV-i. (Grosart) II. 252 o v 

Star.munger than a Diuelmunger. A ft ; 

Proem viii, Those iEgypIian wisards old. Which in St^ 
were wont 1, ane bestTnsight. 1599 B. 
of Hum. III. vii. These star.monger 
•hem! 1602 Warner Ali.Eug.^m. 

which of Images, he hous’d htmselfe tbein ^ SvLvrsTER Du 
opportunely rhe« d d Orudosbep^ 

Darlas II IV. I. TroMets sg 6 lie hta ,607 

cuIates (By an The «lcsliall bodies for 

Dekker Wrr/.-s CcN/Kf. (.^2) 9 The ccie 
any thing star^lchers mu. Vives 6S7 

iSio Healev 5/. A^. the Phamicians. 1S20 

That 5tar.skil that Abraham 

hlELTON .41/r-a/c.f. 24 Hraiwg hra pj 

..discMiM (1632) 50s An astrologer os Star- 

4 So would I lain know 
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of this great Star-mastcr, how it comes to pass, that (ctc.l. 
1708 Swift PoemSf Grub St. Epitaph, A cobbler, 

starmonger, and quack. x8ax Byrom Sardanap. n. i. 12 
The star-read Chaldean. 1836 R. Furness Astrologer 11. 
Wks. {1858) Which brought the star-man to the realms 
below. 1871 B, Taylor Faust II. 11. iii. 134 Hast thou iu 
*star-Iore any power? 1871 Tyix)R Prim. Cult. II. 402 Our 
astronomers may only find in the starcraft of the lower races 
an uninstructive combination of myth and common-place. 

b. With reference to * nebular ’ or other theories 
of the formation of the stars. 

1839 Bailey Fesius (1852) 516 Then there came A voice, as 
of a star.cloud in the sky. ’ 1870 Proctor Other It^orlds xii. 
287 The region where those nebulas appear has been drained 
of star-material, so to speak, in order to form them. 1870 — 
Pleas. Ways Set. (1879) 145 Star-mist, under which head I 
include all orders of nebul®. i8S^ Pater Marius (1910) I. v. 
6x Apuleius had gathered into it the floating star-matter 
of many a delightful story. 289^1 C. F. d'Arcy Idealism 
Tkeol, I. 50 From star-cloud to civilisation, all is the result 
of slow development, xpoo Edln. Rev. Apr, 462 The * lucid 
matter' of space is neither more nor less than star-spawn. 
190* Blackvj. Mag. July 66 What force could twist a great 
mass of star-stuff — we have no better name for it— into the 
form of a spiral. 1903 Agnes Clerke Mod. Cosmogonies S4 
If space contained only full-grown stars and no stars in the 
making— no star-spawn, no star-protoplasm. 

17. With the sense ‘ shaped like a conventional 
star *, ‘ arranged in the form of a star *, ‘ ornamented 
with stars* (see 6 ). 

r$go Ace.Bk. W, Wray^nAn^l^uarv'XK.yil^. 374, ii dosse* 
great stare buttons. 16x3 in HerioVs Mem. App. vii,(t822) 
220 A starre pendant set with diamonds. i68x Grew 
Muszunt ni. § i. iii. 281' A Piece of Fungites with Great 
Star-Work. x8xa Sporting Mag. XXXIX. x68 A cocked 
hat with a star-loop. xSsx Ruskin Stones Venice 1 . App. 8. 
36^ The salt sea winds have eaten aivay the fair shafting 
of its star window into a skeleton of crumbling rays. 188a 
Caulfeild & Saward Did, Needlework 50 Double Stitch 
..is al<«D known by the name of*star stitch*. Ibid. 460 
Star Braid^tL kind of Braid. .made in blue and red, and 
having a white star, 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal-mining 238 
Starreamer^ a tool for regulating the diamctcrof or straight- 
ening a borehole, made star-shaped at the base. 1895 
Eleanor Rowe C/iip Carving 69 A small star punch was 
used instead of the single-pointed one. 

18. With the sense * marked or distinguished by 
a star or asterisk In Prison slang', with reference 
to the badge worn by ‘ first offenders *. 

x8x4 Hist. Untv, Oxford II. 259 This is the dress of 
business: it is used. .in the morning at church, excepting 
star days,^ i88a Daily News 6 Feb. 3/5 ITie new category 
to he distingui'^hed by the title of * Star-class Prisoners . 
x 883 Eneyel, Brit. XXIII. 7^/2 The ‘star-routes ‘..gave 
rise to. .great scandals. 1890 C. L. Norton Polit, Ameri* 
eanisms loS Star Routes. post-oHice routes which are 
not self-supporting, and arc designated by asterisks in the 
‘Postal Guide*. 1891 Pall Mall Mag. Nov, 454 ‘Star* 
prisoners are generally, hut not always, first offenders. X003 
Lo. W. Neville Penal Serv, vi. 66 There were only five 
parties in which ‘ star* men were allowed to work. 

19. In sense 5 a, b, 

1849 Aifunaeum 30 June 677/a Mr. Lumley, resolute in 
etar-chasing, has absolutely .succeeded in luringMadame 
Rossi back. 1864 ReadenQlHoy. 650/3 Mdlle. NilUon, the 
new star-soprano at this theatre. 1904 KIrs. Alec Tw'Eedie 
Behind Footlights vi, 123 She. .has played many star parts 
in the provinces. 1905 Vachell/ZiV/vui, It's a star-perform- 
ance, 1 tell you. 1903 Sat. Rev, 28 Oct. 543 He finds him- 
self now spectator instead of star performer. 

20. Special comb.: *[• star-blasting, the perni- 
cious influence of malign stars; star-catalogue, a 
list of stars, with their position, magnitude, etc, ; 
Btar-chart, a chart which shows the stars in a 
certain portion of the sky; star-clook, a sidereal 
clock ; star-cluster, a number of stars closely 
grouped together; f star-cross, -crossed adjs., 
thwarted by a malign star ; star-cut a., of a 
diamond, cut with star-facets; sb., this style of 
cutting; star-drift, a proper motion common to 
a group of stars ; star-facet, one of the eight 
small triangular facets which surround the table 
of a brilliant ; + star-fashion, a. (of a flower), 
star-shaped; fstar-flint, ?cf. Star-stone ; star- 
fort, a small fort having alternate salient and re- 
entrant angles ; star fracture Med., a fracture with 
radiating fissures; star-gauge, (a) a determination 
by the average of a number of observations of the 
number of stars visible in a given portion of the 
heavens ; (3) a gauge with radiating steel points 
for measuring the bore of a cannon at any part of 
its length ; star-gauging = prec. (a) ; f star- 
gem, ? the cat’s-eye ; star-glint (see quot.) ; star- 
god, a star or planet worshipped as a deity (cf. 
siar-worskip) ; star lot, an item in a sale catalogue 
added after the numbering is completed, and there- 
fore designated by a starred number ; star-map, a 
projection of the whole or part of the heavens, show- 
ing the position of the stars; star-pagoda, an In- 
dian gold coin (cf. Pagoda 3) ; star-proof a., im- 
pervious to starlight ; also iransf. ; star-pulley = 
star-wheel star-queen/ii^/., the moon; f star- 
real, -rial = Spub-bial ; f star-redoubt, -sconce 
= star-fort \ star-shake, a shake in timber consist- 
ing of radial fissures; star-shell Mil., a shell which 

t on bursting releases a shower of stars, to illuminate 
the enemy’s position at night; star-ship, the 


Southern constellation Argo Navis; star-shooter, 
-shooting, jocularly used with reference to taking 
the altitude of stats ; star-shower, a shower of 
falling meteors ; f star-staring pres, pple, and 
ppl. a. — Stab-gazing ; star-stroke (see quot.) ; 
star-trap Tkeatr., a trap in the stage-floor con- 
sisting of five or more wedge-shaped pieces which 
part when pressure is applied to the centre, used 
for the sudden appearance or disappearance of a 
gymnastic performer; star- wheel, f (p) a firework 
combining the shapes ofa wheel and a star ; {by a 
wheel with radial projections or teeth, used in 
winding-machines, clockwork, etc. ; star-worship 
Sabatsm ; hence star-worshipper ; *)* star* 
ypointing ///. a. [erroneously formedj, pointing 
to the stars. 

i6os'Shaks. Lear m. Iv. 60 Bllsse thee from Whirle. 
AVindcs, *Starrc-blasiinq, and taking. x83oCARLyLE Richter 
ff De Stael Ess. 1840 II. 40S A lively people, .can at least 
use *star-catalo^es, and some planisphere thereof. xB66 
Proctor HandSk. Stars 44 Aided by well-constructed •star- 
charts. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 341, 23 hours, 56 
minutes, and 4 seconds would be a day by the ‘ *star-clock ’. 
1870 Proctor Other Worlds xii. 288 In fact, each of the Nu- 
beculae is at once a •stax-clu-iter and a cluster of nebulic. 
1608 ^^IODLETON Faut, Love iv. 11. G i, Since these protects 
haue had so *star crossc euents. 159* Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. 
Prol. 6 A paire of *stafTC-crost louers, lake their life, x6oo 
'Oy.MMt.itFortunatusH i,Thestar-crostsonneof Forlunatui 
X704 Land. Gaz. No. 4046/4 Another IRingl with 3 Dia- 
monds, *Star-cut. 1850 Holtzapffel Turning Ilf. 1331 
Generally the trap cut, or the star cut, is employed on the 
back, and the stone is then said to have a..star>cut back. 
1870 Proctor in Proc. Roy. Soc. XVIIl. 169 When the 
proper motions are indicated in maps, ..the *star-drift (as 
the phenomenon may be termed) becomes very evident. 
1751 'Star facets (see Skill 9). xBij Mawe Diamonds 
(1823) 79 'fhe triangles on the bizel, adjacent to the girdle, 
are called skill facets, and those which join the table, star 
facets. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. exxv. ^3 Stalks. .where- 
upon do grow faire yellow flowers, •star mhion. 1640 Par- 
KINSON 'I heat. Bot. 132 The flower is purple, starre fashion, 
and yellow in the middle, ei'jss Petiver GnsophyUvu. 
Ixviii, Wiltshire •Star-flint... This Fossil is represented, as 
cut, polisht, and designed for a Snuff-box. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. \^*Starfort. 1783 Justamond ir, 

Hist. Indies VI. 1 17 Fort Lewis . . is but a wretched star-fort, 
incapable of much resistance. 1834-47 J. S. Macaulay //V//X 
Fortif. (1851) 20 Star forts areusually constructed either on a 
triangle or on a square. 189* Daily Nesvs 27 May 3/4 There 
was a mark on the right temple.. and from this point a frac- 
ture of (he skull started. This ran round to the left side, 
where there was a *star fracture. X784 Sir W. Herschel 
Sei. Papers (19x2) 1 . 162, 1 call it Gaging the HeavenSy or 
the *Star-Gnge. It consists in repeatedly taking the number 
of stars in ten fields of view of my reflector very near each 
other, and by adding their sums, and cutting off one decimal 
on the right, 1847 Sir J. Herschel Astron. Observ. Cape 
373 A system of star-gauges was .set on foot. 1875 Knight 
Did. Alech. 2310/2 Stardlage (Ordnance). 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds Pref. 8 Ihe fact that Sir William Herschel 
adopted an erroneous hypothesis as the basis of his system 
of 'star-gauging. 1693 Dale Pharmacol, xoo Asteria 
gemma, Ojffic. The Bastard-Opal or •Slar-Gcmm, 1867 
Smyth Sailods Word-bk.j *Star-Gllnt. a meteorite. 1879 
Proctor Flowers of Sky li. 24 note^ The -worship of •star- 
gods, 2903 Budge Egypt, Heathen Hell II. 263 Three 
bearded beings, the ‘Star-gods*. 1854 Poultry Chron. I. 
80/1 Two young Brahma Pootra fowls, not included in the 
catalogue (introduced as •star lots). xB66 Proctor Handbk. 
Stars II The projection and construction of 'star-maps. 
1900 W, B. Blaikie {title) Monthly Star Maps for the Year 
1900, 1709 Hull Advertiser 2t Dec. 4/1 The prize fund 
amountea. .to 'star pagodas 25 lacks 34>8o4. 2858 Beve- 
ridge Hist. India II. vi. v. 7x1 One lac of star pagodas 
(440,000). <1x645 Milton Arcades 89 Under the shady 
roof Of branching Elm 'Star-proof, 1871 Swindurne Songs 
bef. Sunrise Prelude xox Star-proof trees. 1873 L-yttos 
Ken. Chillingly \, xi. To all female fascinations be bad 
been hitherto star-proof. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 1109 The 
•star pulleys c, c. x8x8 Keats Endymion iv. 5B9 The 'Star- 
Queen's crescent (cf. Horace Carm, Saec. 35 siderurn regina 
bicomii). 1580 FermorAccAnArchxol, (» 851) VI 11,185 

It. rec. of old gold, one *staw (x/V) rj'all, a duckett (etc.J. j6o6 
Holland Sueton, AnnoL 34 Our oldc Edward Star-Reals, 
or fiftccne shilling pecccs. 1702 Milit. Did. (2704) *Star- 
Redou/ei of four, or five, of six, or of more points, other- 
wise call’d an Estoile, 163* Swed. Inlelligeneer i. zx2 'I’he 
great "Starre-Sconce or loll-housc by the old Elue. 187$ 
Laslett Timber 178 'fbe chief defect in Mexican Ma- 
hogany is the prevalence of *slar-shake. 2883 M. P. Bale 
Saw.Alitls ’yfi Star shake, consists of clefts which radiate ! 
from the pith or centre of the tree towards the circumference | 
or bark. 2876 Will & Dalton Artill, Hand-bk. Ref. 224 
l*be 'star shell. ..'The interior is filled with 23 smrs. The 
Stars are paper cylinders filled with a composition which 
burns about 18 seconds and gives a brilliant light. 2899 
Daily News t Dec, 3/4 'There is also on board a large 
quantity of .star shell. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartos 11. iv. i. 
Tropheis 2x6 'Twixt Eridanus And th* Hcav'nly *Star-Ship. 
2849 CuppLES Green Hand xviluiits^) 178 The great star- 
ship down in the south. 1B63 Athenxum 22 Nov. 63 When 
navigators first began to make observations with instruments 
on deck, the selfsuflicient called them •star-shooters and 
when the star’s altitude was taken would ask if they had 
hit iL 2898 Daily News 14 Apr. 2/3 After a good deal 
of 'star-sbootlng and otbersdentificoperations. xSxSShel- 
vex Stanzas Written in Deject.xx, I see the waves upon the 
.shore, Like light dissolved in •star-showers, throwzL 1869 
Dunkih Midnight Sky 237 ITic memorable star-showers of 
November 2866, 2867, and 1868. 16*1 Brathwait Nat, 

Embassie(xZ^7)■2o 'Star-staring earthling, puff’d with inso- 
lence. ixx66i Fuller Worthies, Wore. (2662) 282 ’They saw 
You gone, butwhethercould notten,Star'5taring,tbough they 
ask'd both Heaven and HelL 2855 Duncuson Med. Lex., 
Coup de Soleil, . . Stroke of the sun, Egyptian 'Starstroke or 


Sunstroke. 1B73 Routledge’s Voting Gentl. Mag. onh A 
•star trap is circular in form. 1797 Eneyel. Bril (ed ■>) 

XXXIII. 32 The wheel B carries 6 pins, which act upon the 
star-wheel C of 12 rays, and cause it to revolve in 48 hours. 
2876 Pref.ce & SiVEWRiCHT Telegraphy xi-j They admit the 
teeth of a little star wheel. 2860 Pusey Min. Proph. 24? 
That favourite study of the Chaldaeans, astrology, ‘iht 
mysteries 'star-worship. Ibid. 447 The milder lorm of 
idolatry, the *star-worshippers. 1630 Milton .S‘//a>l'x. 4 Under 
a *Siar-ypointing Pyramid. 

21, In names of animals; star-buzzard, an 
American hawk of the genus Asturina ; -j- star- 
cake, ?some flaltish species of sea-urchin; star- 
coral, a coral of the {ami\y Aslrmicfm; star-cowry 
(see quot.); star-finch, the redstart ; f star-hawk, 
a goshawk {Astur) ; + star-lizard, a lizard of the 
genus Stellio \ star-mouthed, epithet ofthefatnily 
Strongylidea of nematoid worms ; star-nose, 
-nosed, epithet of certain moles, esp. Condylura 
cristata ; f star-spider, the asterion of Pliny ; 
star-tail, the tropic bird; star-throat, a humming- 
bird of the genusJIeljomaster; also star-throatedd. 
See also Stab-fish. 

2884 CouES N.Avter, Birds 552 Asiurina. 'Star Buzzards. 
2713 Petiver Aquai, Anhn. Aviboins Tab. i, Echinvt 
Wrinkled 'Star-cake. 2856 Page Adv. Text-lk. 
Geol. xiv. (xSyfi) 243 'Star-corals. 1884 Goodf. Nat. But, 
Aquatic Antm, 842 The Star Corals {Orbicella annularis 
and cavernosa). 2825 S. Brookes Conchol. 257 'Star Cowry. 
Cyprsca Helvola. 2752 Hill Hist. Anhn. 507 Authorscali 
it the Ruticilla and Phccnicurus ; we, the Fire.tail, the 'Star- 
finch, and the Red-start. x668 Charleton Onomast. 64 
Accipiter Asterias, Astnr.. the 'Star-hawk, or Egret. 
2602 Holland /’A/ry xxix. iv,II.362 Our Stellions or 'Star- 
lizards here in Italic, 2854 A. Adams etc, Man. Nat.HisU 
350 'Star-mouthed Worms (Strongylidse). 2837 Penny CycL 
VII. 443/x Condylura (Harlan). Thick-tailed, 

'star-nose. 2859 Wood lllustr. Nat. Hist. 1. 429 Radiated 
Mole, or 'Star-nosed Mole, Astromydes cristatns. x6o8 
Topsell Serpents 250 Of the wounding of the 'Stane- 
Spyder feebfenes and weakenes followcth. 2862 Wood 
lllustr. Nat, Hist. IL 756 They also call it [se. the Tropic 
Bird) by the name of 'Startail, on account of the long pro- 
jecting tail-feathers. 186a Ibid. 243 The 'Star-t&oats. 
Ibid. The 'Star-throated Humming-birds. 

22. In names of plants: star-anemone, Atit- 
pione slellata (or hortensis) ; star-anise, Illicium 
anisatum or its fruit (from the stellate arrangement 
of the carpels) ; star-bush (see quot.) ; star- 
cucumber, Sicyos angulatus oflA. America ; star- 
fruit, Damasonium stellalum ; star-hyacinth, 
Sdlla ametna ; star-pepper, Xanthoxylen Pant- 
eliti {Treas. Bot. 1866 ); star-plum (see quot,); 
star-primula, Primula stellata. See also Stab- 


apple, -FLOWEB, -GBASS, -HEAD, -THISTLE, -WORT. 

2822 Ne^v Bot. Card. I. s8 The best 'Star-Anemones oie 
said to come from Brittany. 288s Garden 24 Jan. 24/2 The 
Star Anemone in some of its more distinct colours should be 
freely grown. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 445/1 IlliciumanUa* 
turn, .of which the fruit is exported from Canton, and well 
known in commerce by the name of 'Star anise. 1884 W, 
Miller Plant-n, 201 Grewia occulentalis, African 'Star- 
bush. 1856 A. Gray AfiiK. Zfor. 238 L. Onc-seeded 

'Star-Cucumber, 2857 Miss Pratt Ftoweriug Pt.y.y^ 
Adinocarpus ('Slar-fruitJ. 2758 Borlase A^a/. Hist. Cernw. 
233 Lesser autumnal 'star-hyacinth. 2859 Bartlett i?/VL 
Avier, (cd.^ 2) 446 'Star-plum {Chrysophillum mentpyrt- 
nnm). A kind of star-apple, also called a Barbadocs Damsvoa 
plum. xqo^Naturea$A\xg. 408/x'rhegraccrul 'StarPrimuU. 

b. in names for nostoc (as supposed to be shed 
from the stars) : star felly, •slime, -slough, -slubber, 
-slutck ; also star-fallen, -falling, and Star-sHOT, 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 474/2 Sterre slyme, assub. 255 * 
Elyot's Did., Aporrhoex, certayne impressions in the aycr, 
which we call .starre fallyng, because it so appercth to our 
sightes. 272a J. Morton Nat. Hist. Norihnmptonsh. 2 S 1 
That gelatinous Body call’d Star-Gclly, Star.shot, or Star- 
fall’n, .so named because vulgarly believ’d to fall from a St^. 
2756 SW.VIatsoh Leicesiersk. Plants in Phil. 7 r/7/tf.XLlX- 
8£o Our country people call it Tar-slough (Tread Star- 
slough) and some of them, as it is principallyseenaftc^in, 
suppose. .that it drops from the clouds. 2766 Star Ge»y 
(see Jelly sb. 2 b). 2779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 487 Dr. I-isttf 
conceived that star-slime is nothing but frogs dissolved and 
putrified in the air. 2782 J. Hutton Tour to Caves id.s) 
Gloss. 96 Starslubber, frog spawn. 2792 Gentl. hlag.fl^^' 

i ,-467 Tremella A’bx/fic’A. .is in that county tCheshire)ca!led 

star-slutch, 2796 Withering Brie. Plants (ed. 3) IV, w 
Star’Slougk. 2878 C*rw5Af.G’/<72x.,Star.slime, 2882J.SMITH 
Did, Pop. Names Plants 392 Star Jelly, Nostoc cotnmunt 

and N.edule, gelatinous cryptogams.., springing up often 

on gravel walks after rain in round patches. 

c. Star of Bethlehem {also "f: Bethlem star), 
the genus Ornithogalum, esp. 0. umhtlloiuftt 
abundant in Palestine, with white stellate flowers; 
applied also to Stellaria Holostea, Hypoxis decuni* 
bens, and other plants ; star of the earth, Platt- 
tago Coronopus ; star of Jerusalem, Tragopogoti 
pratensis or T. porrifoltus ; star of night, Clusta 
rosea (Grisebach Flora IV. Ind. 1 S 64 , 788 ). 

2573 'fusSER Husb. (iSj 8 )^ Star of Bcthclem. 

AROE Herbal 1. Ixxxiii. 271 There be sundrie sorts of wilde 
field-onions called Star 01 Bethlehem. 2678 Salmon Phann. 
Land, 84 licthlem star, tempnirate : It is not much used m 
Physick, but the Root serves for meat or food being rested 
in Embers, mixt with honey, 2753 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 407 
The Omitkogalums, or stars of Bethlehem, a 2B06 Char- 
lotte Smith Flora's Horologe viii, Pale as a pensive 
cloistered nun, The Bethlem star her face unveils. 2845 S. 
Judd Margaret i. xiv, She got buDch-bcrrics, and star-oi* 
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Bcthlehcms. 1847 Jerdon in Prac, Bcnu. N'ai. Club II. v. 
ai2 , 1 beg to send you.. two specimensof the Yellow Star of 
Bethlehem iOrnithosalxtvt luteunt, Lin.). 1864 Grisebacm 
Plcra, iP’, JntU Islands 788 Star«of*CethIehem, Hypoxis 
decumbent* 

de Grey Compi* Horseman (1656) 160 A third 
Cure (for the bite of a mad do^l...Take the Hearbc which 
growelh in dry and barren Hils, called The Starreofihe 
earth. x67i-a Roy. Soc. Jnil.-Bks. in Phil. Trans, (1736) 
XXXIX. 360 Sir Robert Moray mentioned that a whole 
Kennel of Dogs, belonging to his Royal Highness, were 
bitten by a mad I)og, and had been lately cured by acerlain 
Herb called Stellnria^ or Star of the Earth. 1738 Steward 
in PhiLTrans. XL. 458 In Norfolk, my native Counij',.. 
the Coronopus is called the Star oj" the Earth. 

XS73 Tosser Husb. (1878) 96 Star of Jerusalem. 1665 
Lovell Herbal (ed.2) 415 Starres ofjerusalem, see Josephs- 
flower. 

23 . Min. In names of precious stones which ex- 
hibit asterism, as star diamond^ ptartz, rtiby^ 
sapphire ; St.vu-stone. 

X80S-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. 256 Star*sapphirc. 1829 
Crawfurd Iml. Emb. Crt. of Ava (1834) II. 201 The star 
ruby. t^ Casseirs Encycl. Dict.^Star^diatnond, 1896 
Chester Diet, Min.y Star»quartz^ a var. of quartz which 
exhibits asterism. 

Star, sh^ Now dial. Forms : 4-5 starre, (? 5 
stair), 5, 9 Btaro, 8-9 starr, 4- star. [a. ON. 
stgr-r fern. (gen. starar\ Norw. storr^ Sw. start ^ 
Da. slxt)."] A name given loc.nlIy to various coarse 
seaside grasses and sedges, as Psamma artnaria 
and Carex arenaria. Also slar^grass. 

CZ300 Hai>elok 939 He bar he turues, he barhestar. xjza 
Bolton Priory Compotus 445 [455] Pro starre empt’ ci cariat* 
ad grangiarn de Pcnisihorpe vs. X4X9 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
HI. 147 £t in iiij carect. de Star empL cum car. ejusdem. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 64/2 Cegge, or stare \\Vineh. starre], 
earix. a X5S0 in ArcUxologia 1 . 175 Item in Marisco potest 
Donunus habere Stair^ pro coopertura domorum. X7xa N. 
Blundell Diary {iZ^sS As X was going to my Setters of 
Star to hinder ^ Sand from recking up my Grand Water- 
course. X72* Ibid. j86 For Cuting the Starr. 174* Act 15 
Geo. //c. 33 § 6 A certain Rush or Shrub called Starr or 
Bent. X79* Lichtfoot Flora Scot. II. 560 ‘ 1 ‘urfy-plnk. 
leav*d Carex. Anglit. Starr. Scotis. X823 Moor^i(^A6 
IVords s. V. Benty Bent or Starr. xKlx Gregor Folk-Lore 
ix. 51 A bunch of stars or hruckles to redd the tobacco pipes. 
x^ 5*M E. FRANCis’A>/«e4 Fustian 284 It is on the sand- 
hills that I generally And him, bundles of blue-green star- 
grass, ready to be planted, lying about him. a x^y J. Mac- 
donald Pteue Nantes IK Aberd. (1899) 308 In this part of 
the country the name Starrs is applied to rushes, 
t Star, sh.^ Ohs. [Of obscure origin.] 

a. ?A crack or fissure in the skin. b. ?A 
swelling or tumour in horses. 

1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts a8 If any be hurt by the 
starres, wash them in a^ses stale mingled with Spiknard. 
Ibid. 654 The dust of lambs bones is very much..vsed for 
VIcers which haue no chops or stars in them. X710 Lend. 
Got. No. 47^8/4 A Star or Bunch, with no Hair on it, on the 
far Leg behind. 

Sta^ (staj), V. [f. Star rAi] 
f 1 , intr. Of a planet : To be in the ascendant 
XS9* Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvi. (1612) 172 Dull mal- 
contented Saturne rulde the houre when I was home. Had 
lupiter then starr'd I bad not liued now forlome. 

2 . Irans. {peel, noncc-tises.) To fix as a star in 
the heavens j to transform (a person) into a star. 
Alsoyff. 

x6io G. Fletcher CAr/j/’x TV/. ii,xxvn, The seeling gay, 
Starred aloft the guilded knobs embrave. 1632 (see Starred 
ppl. a, 5]. 18x9 WiFFEN Aonian Hours (1820) 96 His love 

ne told, A feeling pity in her eyes was starred. 

3. To mark (a horse) with a star, (See Star 
sh.^ 9 b.) 

1592 Greene Conny Catch. 11. a They will straight spot 
him by sundry pollicies, and in a blacke horse, marke saddle 
spots, or star him in the forehead. 

4 . To adorn with an ornament likened to a star 
or a number of stars ; to bespangle as with stars. 
Also with over, round. 

The verb is perhaps implied at an earlier date in some of 
the inst.mces of Starred/^/, a., q. v. 

17x8 Pope Iliad l. 326 His Sceptre starr’d with golden 
Studs around. 1742 Young Ni. Th, tx. 562 Like a sable 
curtain starr’d with gold. 1777 Potter yEsehylus, Sup- 
plicants 88 An herdsman.. starr’d round with eyes... The 
carlb-^m Argus. 1820 Shelley Prom. Unb. nr. iii. 
isSBloonrs Which star the winds with points of coloured 
light. 1884 A. Lang in Century Mag. Jan. 340/2 The prim- 
roses starred the hanks. ^ 1885 B. Harte A/aruJa iii. Pretty 
women, with roses starring their dark hair. 

b. To decorate with the star of an order. 

2845 Disraeli Sybil iv. xi, And now he is a quasi ambas- 
sador, and ribboned, and starred to the chin. 

6. To make a radiating crack or fracture in (a 
surface of glass, ice, etc.). Cf. Star ii. 

To star the glaze (Thieves’ slang) : see quot. 1788. 

1788 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 2), To Star the GlazeA^ 
break and rob a jeweller’s show glass. Cant. 2813 Mr& 
Piozzr in yrnls. <5- Corr. Whatley (1863) II. 364 The ice is 
starred, as skaters call it, by the fall of the French in Spain, 
2824 Meehanids Atag. No. lo. 300 A pane of window-glass, 
perforated completely through. -without the glass being, as 
It is technically called, starred. 2873 Chamb. yrjil.-gihMZ* 
547/2 The next (pebble). .not only hit the window, hut 
starred one of the panes with a loud crash, 1884 Manck. 
Exam. 19 Dec. 5/2 As the granite around the hole is starred 
in all directions, it is hfajor Majendie’s opinion that a large 
quantity of dynamite was used. 

b. intr. To become fractured in this way. 

2842 Civ. Engirt. 4- A reh. Jrnl. V. 368/1 The iron of which 
vessels is composed has been found to become brittle in the 


course of years, so that. .It will.. star like glass when struck 
by a hard and sharp body. 2894 Athenxum 3 Mar. 282/1 
Sir J. E>*ans suggested that the meaning of this was ‘ I will 
not star *, or crack, like a glass bottle, 
c. irans. t^GeolI) To diversify (strata) by cracks 
or veins radiating from a centre. 

2839MuRCHisoNA‘iV«r..^x/, i.xx.26x The highly inclined 
and dislocated strata of purple schist and sandstone. .are 
starred through in mai^ directions by veins of while crys- 
tallized quartz. 2842 oedgwick in Hudson's Guide Lakes 
(*843) 227 In the progress of elevation, mountain masses 
were tom asunder and starred by diverging lincsof * fault 
^ 6. a, irans. To produce the ‘stars* on (antimony) 
in the process of refining. Cf. Stab sb. 90. b. 
intr. Of antimony: To form ‘stars’ when solidify- 
ing. (Webster 191 1.) 

2M9 Beringer Text-hk. Assaying 166 Briefly, the process 
consists of the three ordinary operations of — («) Singling or 
removing most of the anlimonyfrom the ore; {b) Doubling; 
(c) Refining or ‘sLTrring*. 

7 . To distinguish (a wilten or printed word, 
name, etc.) by an affixed star or asterisk. Hence, 
to single out for special notice or recommendation. 

2897 Daily Neivs 29 July 3/2 He maintained that, .if the 
Government meant to proceed with these 135 ll< they ought 
to have ‘ starred' them, meaning that an asterisk should be 
placed by them on the Order Paper, as is the case with 
Bills in charge of Ministers. 2897 Ibid, 4 Nov. 7/1 The 
defendant complained that his name was not starred on the 
play bills and programmes. 2898 Q. Rev. July 292 This 
recommendation amounts to ‘starring * the several codices, 
just as individual charters have. .been ‘starred’ by the 
editor of our first ‘ Codex *. 2923 J. M. Jones Welsh Gram. 
p. xxvii, The form need not have been starred. 

8. ifUr. Of an actor, singer, etc. : To appear as 
a ‘star*, perform the leading part (see Stab jAI 5 a); 
to make a tour in the provinces as the * star ’ of a 
dramatic company. Also to star it. Also quasi- 
trans. to star the provinces. Chiefly in ppl. a, and 
gerund. 

2824 \V. Irving T. Traz». II. 36 The great actors, who 
came d^own starring, .from London. iBss New Alcnthty 
Mag. XV, 393 Mr. Fitzwilliam is ‘starring ’it among them. 
2850 Thackeray Pendennis xix. She. .had starred the pro- 
vinces with great ^clat. x^x R- Ford Thistledown xvi. 
298 He attaches himself to a band of strolling players, and 
‘ stars ' it through part of the county of Fife. 

b. said of any notable or distinguished per- 
sonage when appearing in public. Also jocularly 
(see quot. 1852). 

2852 Motley Corr. (1689) I. v. 220, I don't know where 
he [the sun] is, probably engaged elsewhere, starring it in 
some more profitable region. 2887 Huxley in L. Huxley 
Life (1900) 11 . 151, I have been ‘starring’ at the Mansion 
House. 2^3 Bookman June 86/x This Russian baroness., 
starring it in Russian embassies and Paris salons. 

c. irans. To furnish with * stars’, provide a run 
of * stars ’ for. 

tSjr Lineotn Herald 7 Oct. 4 We were extremely sonr>’ to 
see so thin a house : sad encouragement for the manager in 
starring the season. 

9 . Billiards. In the game of Pool, to buy an 
additional life or lives (see Stab sh.^ 1 3), Similarly 
in Dominoes. Also qnasi-/nz«r. 

2830 Bohn's Handbk. Games {1867) 609 (Rules of Pool) If 
the first person out refuse to star, the second person may do 
it,, .and so on, until only (wo persons are left in the pool, in 
which case the privilege of starring ceases, 2B70 Hardy & 
Ware Atod. Hoyle, Dominoes 100 He who ‘stars ’_re_-com- 
mcnces at the number which the player holds who is in the 
worst position. 2875 G. F. Pardon in Encyel, Brit. Ill, 
677/1 The first player who loses all his three lives can ‘ star ’ ; 
that is, by paying into the pool a sum equal to his original 
stake, he is entitled to as many lives as ibe lowest number 
on the marking board. Thus if the lowest number be two, 
be stars two ; if one, he stars one. 

Starageu, obs. form of Tabbagok (sense J). 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. xii, ’ 11 s all pepper, gar- 
lick, staragen, [etc.]. 

Star-apple (staTre^p’l). The fruit of any tree 
of the genus Chrysophyllum ; the tree itself (also 
star-apple tree). 

The fruit is the sire of a large apple, and when cut across 
shows ten cells forming a star-like figure. 

2697 Damfier Voy.i. 204 The Star Apple Tree grows 
much like the Quince Tree, but much higgcr. 2723 Sloans 
yamaica II. 170 Star Apple-Tree.. .If the Fruit be cut 
athwart the Places where the Seeds were lodg'd will repre- 
sent a Star. 1823 Sabine Edible Fruits Sierra Leone in 
Trans. Hort, Soc. (1824) V. 458 Long-leaved Star-Apple. 
Chrysophyllum macrophyllum. Ibid. OboN-ate-lcaved Star 
Apple. Chrysophyllum obovatum. sZZj Standard Stpl, 
5/3 How many., Britons have eaten., of the star-apple? 

StaT-beam. Chiefly^ti^A A ray of starlight. 

<2x425 Cursor AI.ss^l^ (Tnn.)Pci follewed on ]>« sterre 
heme pearlier texts o pis stem ^ Icmc] Til coom to 
lerusalem. 2700 Blacksiore yob ii Shut every Starbeam 
out fiom mortals sight. 2794 Coleridge Monody on Death 
0/ Ckatierion 120 Like star-beam on the slow sequester’d 
tide Lone-glittering. 2827 Byron Manfred i. L 57 On a 
star-beam I have ridden. 2874 Reynolds yohn Bapi. l zi 
T he immeasurable diflerence between the star-beam and the 
noon-tide splendour. 2884 Browwng FerishialCs Fancies 
87 How twinks thine eye, my Love, Blue as yon star-beam. 
Starboard (sta*2bo»jd,-b3jd), sh. (and a.) N lut. 
Forms: i st^orbord, 4 stere-b(o)urde, 5 ster- 
bord(e, 6 steereboord, -board, steirbtird (-Si”.), 
starbourd, (7 stereboard), 6-7 starboord, 
Btarrebord(o, 7 starr-boord, -board, etarbord, 
(starbur), 7- starboard. [OE. steorbord, f. steor 


STABBOLINS. 

steering paddle, rudder. Steer sb. + bord'^Ok'm 
sb. Equivalent compounds (some of which do not 
strictly correspond in form) are MDu. stierbord, 
stuyrbord (Du, stuurboord), MHG. stiurhort 
(mod.G. steuerbord), Olcel., mod.Icel. stjSrnborU 
(now pronounced stjdrhorti), Sw., Da. siyrbord. 
The Rom. langs, have adopted the word from one 
or other of the Tent, langs. : OF. esltibord (mod.F. 
iribord), Sp, eslribor{d, Pg. estribordo^ usually 
esiibordo, It. stribordo. 

The etymological sense of the word refers to the mode of 
steering the early Teutonic ships, by means of a paddle 
worked over the right side of the vessel, a he left or lar- 
board side, to which the steersman turned his back, was in 
several Teut. langs. called ‘ back-board’, whence F. bdbordl 
see Babuhd.] 

A. sb. The right-hand side of a ship, as distin- 
guished from the LABBOABDor Port side ; the side 
upon which in early types of ships the steering 
apparatus was worked. (See Labboard nole.) 
Often in the phrases f a, on, upon, to starboard, 
C893 i^LFRED Oros. 1. i. § 14 Lei him ealne wej hat weste 
j land on Sxt steorbord, & pa widsse on Zszt bxebord brie 
j daj^as. Ibid,, Ac him wses ealne wej weste land on pset 
steorbord. him wxs a widsx on Sat barcbord, 2400 
Morte Arth. 745 Frekes..Standez appone stere-bourde. 

1 Ibid. 3665 So siowttly the forslerne one the slam h>'ttis, 

I That stokkes of the siere-burde strykkys in peces ! 2495, 

I 2592, 2598^ 1698 (see Larboard). 2568 Satir. Poems Re- 
I form, xlvL 6 Se that hir haichis be handlit richt, W* steir- 
I burd, baburd, luf and lie. 2622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea 
(1847) 83 He commaunded him at the helme, to put it 
close a starbourd. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iii. viii. 

, 312 He. .ordered it so, that with two takles bee mightsteere 
I the Hoy either to Starboard, or to Port. 2687 A. Lovell 
j ir. Tkevenot's Trav. 1. 26 When we were got out to Sea, we 
I bore away to the starboard. 2762 Falconer 6*Ar/Jtor. n. 819 
I Brace fore and aft to starboard every yard. 2833 Tennyson 
} LetoS‘Eaiers viiL 7 We, Roll'd to starboard, roll’d to lar- 
I board, when the surge was seething free. 2874 Bedford 
I Sailor's Pocket Bk. iii. 48 If to your starboard red appear, 

I It is your duty to keep clear. \Z^sl:KMJC2.Darkn.ffDawn 
I XXXV, Those who had not been warned. .rushed to the star- 
I board. 

I b. as adv. To or on the starboard side. 

2634-5 Brereton Trav. (Cbetbam Soc.) 169 Starboard, 

' that IS to the right hand. 2644 Manwayrikc Seamans 
1 Diet. 38 Then he who conds uses these termes to him at 
; the belme, starr-boord, larboord, the helme a mid-ships. 
2647, 2663 (see Larboard bj. 2669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag, 

L iL 20 Give^fire Starboard. 2883 Burton & Cameron 
Gold Coast I. i. 4 Starboard rose black Ithaca, fronting the 
black mountain of Cephalonla. 

[ B. attrib, passing into adj. Of, belonging to 
or situated on the right side of a boat or vessel. 

249s Naval Acc. Hen. VII (2806) 293 Sierborde Bowers— 
j, l^iheborde Bowers— j. 2538 Admiralty Crt. Exam, 
38 May 2 The Thomas with the loreborde buttock touched 
the fore parte of the shippe. .at a place callyd the starrebord 
lufle. 2540 Sel, Pleas Crt. Admiraltvi^di^zn Soc.) 1 . 91 The 
said shippe. .dydd hange..soo vtolentle upon starreborde 
syddof the SDid shippe.. that the cable.. dydd breake. 2594 
Nashe Terrors Nt.\l\i%, (Grosari) III.870 FelIowes..lhat 
..knew., what belongs lo haling of bolings yarc, and falling 
on the star-boord bullocke. 2626 P, N ichols Z/raXr Re- 
vived (163B) 32 One (pinnace) on the starboord bough, the 
other on the starb<»rd quarter.. forthwith boarded her. 
2627 Caft. Smith Sea Gram. ix. 43 Hale off your star- 
boord sheats. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Bioudi's Banish’d 
Virgin 256 Causing him to be at the self-same lime boarded 
on both the Starbur and Larbur-sides. Manwayrikc 

Seamans Diet. 214 The ships company is divided Into two 
parts, the one called the Star-boord-watch, the other the 
Lar-boord-watch. 1669 Sturmy Alariner's Mag. i. iu 20 
Give him our Starboard Broad-side. 1^7 Damfier Voy. I. 
452 The Airy of the Wind, -took the Ship on the Starboard 
bow with such violence, that it snapt off the Boltsprit. 1747 
Gentl. Mag, VII. 247/r We. . began to form the line on the 
starboard tack. 2798 in Nicolas Nelson (1846) VII, 
p. cHv, We wore gradually round . . till we brought the wind 
on the starboard beam. 2833 Marryat P. Simple iii, He 
flogged the whole starboard watch. Ibid, xii, ‘Sail on the 
starboard-bowl’ cried the look-out man. 2874 Bedford 
SailoVs Pocket Bk. i. 18 The Starboard Columns of a forma- 
tion [of ships] are the alternate Columns, commencing from 
the right. 2877 Black Green Past, xxvii, Who gave us 
that piece of advice about choosing a starboard berth. 

Starljoard (staubo^jd, -bsid), v. Blaut. [f. 
Starboard sb,^ Irans. To put over or turn (the 
helm) to the starboard side of the ship. Chiefly 
in the command Starboard (Jhe hehii) ! 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. L iii. Furies 43 He hails us 
threatfull}*, Star-boord our helm. 2627 Caft. Smith Sea 
Cram. ix. rj Starboord the Helme, is to put the Helme 
a Starbooref, then the ship will goe to the Larboord. 2759 
Ann. Reg., Citron, 221/1 We then immediately star- 
boarded our helm, and ran right down upon her. 2880 
Times 23 Aug. 8/6 A red light is a!waj*s a signal not to 
starboard the helm. .. c- u 

etlipt. 1669 Sturmy MarineVs Mag. 11. 19 Surboara, 
the Chase pays away more room, Starboard ' 

board hard. 2673 Hickerincill Gregory L^k to >our 
Ship then, hard at Helm, Starboard, or else we overwhelm. 
276* Falconer Ship^. iir. 69 Mom. 

watchful pilot cries. 2884 Caft. IJilwRO**} ^ steering 
News2Aug.S/i The course w'hich the Valiant tvas steering 

before starboarding was south-w«t. 

Hence StaTboarding w/- 
..ox Chren. x8 J.nc .o/- 

CambiidEeintbccilcumstancxsorthct^'™ ^ai,„ 

Starbolins (stS-^bdlioz), /A AUo 

Btarbowlines. [?For *starboardhngs,{. Stae- 
+ Cf. I-ABBOWNS.] (Sce qUOtS.) 
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X769 -Falconer DJci. Marine ir. (1776), TribordaiSt star-' 
bowlines I a cant term for tbe slarboard watch. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef, Mast. v. 10 The cry of ‘ All starbowHnes ahoy! ' 
summoned our watch on deck. ’1867 SKiyth Sailor * s H'^ord- 
bk.f Siar-BolinSf the old familiar term for the men of the 
starboard watch.’ 


Sta'r-bright, a. Chiefly pott. Bright as a 
star ; bright with stars, 

1560 Phaer dEneid x. (1562) Ff iij, The father of gods., 
him selfedoth councell call into the starbright seat. 1561 
Nuce Seneca's Ociavia ir. ii. Ej, So is Augustus prince and 
father cald, Of country first, in starbright throne ystald. 
x6o6 Sylvester Dti Bartas 11. iv. ii. Magnificence 840 Their 
star*brighr eye seems vail'd. i6<57 Milton P. L , x. 450 At 
last as from a Cloud his fulgent head And shape Starr- 
bright appeer'd. 18x7 Shelley Rei\ Isicun i. xviii, Loosen- 
ing her star-bright robe and shadowy hair. 1828 Coleridge 
Card. Boccaccio 77 Florence L.Thou brightest star of star- 
bright Italy 1 • . - 

D. *liechntcdl, . . 

1833 Loudon Encycl. Archii.% 1324 When it [cider] has 
remained a short time quiet, ..if not perfectly star-bright, 
which it seldom is, it should be fined with isinglass. 

Starch (stajtj), sb. ■ Forms : 5-6 sterch(e, 
5-7BtaTc'h0, 7 BtaTtch, 6- starch. [In 15th c. 
slerche, f. sterche Starch v, to stiffen. Cf. MDu. 
sierckCy MHG. sterke (once, 13th c.), mod.G. sicirke 
starch (from 17th c.), also in the same sense MHG. 
(13th c.) sterch-chhi ( = *sterk-klte\ early mod.G. 
starkmcl ‘ amidnm ’ (Diefenbach).] 

L A substance obtained from flour by removing 
some of its constituents (now also from other 
vegetable sources containing ' starch * in sense 2), 
used, in the form of a gummy liquid or paste 
made with water, to stiffen linen or cotton fabrics 
in the process of laundry- work, to give a finish to 
the surface of textile materials, to she paper, and 
for various other purposes. Also, the gummy 
liquid or paste made from this substance to prepare 
it for use.. 

Starch in its solid form is a white or yellowish white 
powder (often aggregated in shapeless granules or lumps), 
odourless, tasteless, and soft to the touch. - 
0x440 Promp. Parv.^^2^h Starche, for kyrcheys, stibiuntt 
gersa. 14. . Lat.-Eng.. yoc. in Wr.-WulcUer Brella, 
sterche. 1530 Tindale Answ. More's Dial. Wks. (1573) 
324/1 About which was no smale question in Oxforde 
. .whether it were bread or none; some affirming that the 
floure with long lying in water was turned to starch, and 
had lost his nature. XS30 Palsgr. 275/2 Starche for lawne, 
fclle Jlevr. 1549 Act 3 d- 4 Rdvj. c, 2 § 6 Noe person., 
shall , . put any Flockes, chalke, flower or sterche . . upon any 
sett Clothe. XS83 Stubbes Anat. Abus. D viij, A certaine 
kinde of liquide matter which they call Starch, wherin the 
deuill hath willed them to wash and diue bis ruffes wel. 
XS9X Greene Conny Catch. (1592) 16 Rufs of the largest 
size, quarter and halfe deep, gloried richly with blew starch. 
1605 Timme Quersit, xii. z88 Doe you not see how paste, a 
glutinous matter, and starch also, are made oneiy with 
flower and water? 16x2 Pbacham Genii, Exerc^i, xxv. 94 
With starch thinne laid on, and the skinne well stretched,,, 
prepare your ground or tablet [for a picture]. 1614 B. Jon- 
SON Barth. Fair 11. iv, A delicate ballad 0’ the Ferret and 
the Coney. . . Anotherof Goose.grecne-starch,and the Deuill. 
C1645 Howell Lett. (1655) 1. i. ii. 4 Mistris Turner, the 
first inventress of yellow-Starch. 1683 Pepys^ Diary at 
Tangier in Life (1841) I. 422 Conge.. which is like our 
water-starch. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. it. 1x3 Queen 
Elizabeth was a mortal Enemy to the Use of blue Starch in 
making up Linncn. 1848 Dickens Domhey vui, Mr. Dom- 
bey stiff ivith starch and arrogance; 1855 T. F, Hardwich 
Man. Photogr. Client, ix. v. 277 The French [photographic 
papers] are sized with starch. x88a L. Campbell Life Clerk 
Maxwell v, 105 He had a rooted objection to the vanities 
of starch and gloves. 1893 Laundry Management ix. 6x 
Indian com or maize is now much useef for procuring laundry 
starches. 1903 IVestm. Gas. 6 Aug. 3/2 For things that 
need a very slight stiffening there is what is called ecru 
starch. 19x3 E. Thorpe Diet, Applied Ckem. V. 174/1 The 
starch [from potatoes] dried in this manner \x,e, on shelves 
made of bars of wood] is known as ‘hurdle starch '. 

2 . Chem. An organic compound found in plant- 
cells (a member of the amylose group of carbo- 
hydrates) being the chief constituent of ‘ starch ’ as 


described under sense i. - 

i8x2-x6 J.’ Smith Panorama Sci. Art II. 6x0 The lime 
tending to hasten the ripening of the seed, and to convert 
mucilage into starch. 1839 Urk Diet, Arts 1163 Three 
kinds of starch have been distinguished by chemists ; that 
of wheat, that called imtline, and lichen starch. 1849 Bal- 
four Man. Bot, § 17 Starch exists in the form of ^anules, 
which are minute cells, .in which nutritious matter is stored 
up. 1870 Yeats Plai. Hist. Comm. 139 Starch is turned 
blue by iodine, an excellent test for detecting its' presence 
in plants. 1882 Sachs' Bot. 56 Starch always appears 
in an organised form as solid grains having a concentrically 
stratified structure, which' arise at first as minute dots in the 
protoplasm, and continue to grow while lying in it. 

3 . iransf, A glutinous mass or substance, fa. (See 
quot.) Obs. 

ai6sS Nice Valour in. x, I m but froath ;..or 

come more nearer sir, Y'ave seen a Cluster of Frog-spawns 

in April, E'ne such a starche am I. 

b. dial. The jelly-fish. More fully starch-fish. 
iBso Miss Pratt Comm. Things o/ Sea.siJo v 326 At 
Dover they tje"yfishesl are very generally called ^arch- 
1887 Kent Glosu, Sea starch, jelly-fish.^ Dover. 
S3 q Hardwicke's XXV. 71 Wanted, British and 

oreign sponges... Also starches (genuine); large- spines of 


foreign sponges, 
echinodermata. 

4 .- fig.. Stiffness; esp, 
stiffening.-.. ^ 


of manner, or conduct ; 


*705 J- Dunton Life ^ Err. 461 His Language is always 
Neat and Fine, but unaffected, free from Starch, or Intri- 
cacy. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 305 T 14 This Professor is 
to give the Society their Stiffening, and infuse into their 
Manners that beautiful Political Starch, which may qualifie 
them for Levees, Conferences, Visits. 1846 PuncJifi. 130 
The panic has begun to take the starch out of the prov^ 
sional commiuee-man, 1876 Geo. Eliot Der, 1. iv, Her 
quick mind had taken readily that strong starch of unex- 

f ilained rules and disconnected facts which saves ignorance 
rom any painful sense of limpness. 

6 . aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as starch 
box^ iiqttidj ^mush (see Mush sb^- i), pan^paste^ 
-powder.^ -•works, f-yard ; objective and obj. geni- 
tive, as starchmaker, siarchmaking vbl. sb., starch- 
producing adj. ; instrumental, as starch-sized adj.; 
similative, as starch-like adj. 

16x7 Shuitleworths* Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 213 For the 
•starche boxe vj**. 1B99 Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. 
iv. (ed. 4) X23 •Starch.Iikc formations. 1893 Laundry 
Management ix. 66 If a large quantity of •starch liquid is 
used inamachine. s^^St,PapersElis.,Dom. 372[Richard 
Young to Walsyngham.. sends an account of proceedings 
against the •starch-makers.] 1663 Canterh, Marriage LU 
cences (MS.), John Loft of All Saints, Canterbury, starch- 
maker. X775 Ash, * Starchmaking, the act or process of 
making starch. 1^4 Nation (U.S.) 14 June LVIII. 451/3 
To become proficient in the art of shooting fish, Indians 
have to live an entire month solely on •starch-mush. X504 
Will of Goodyer (Somerset Ho.), A •starche panne. 1857 
Miller Elem. Chem., Org. 74 The *starch paste.. does 
not, when evaporated, recover its former insolubility. 
x886 [see Mountant}. x6ox Holland xxii. xxv. II. 
140 As touching Amylum or •starch pouder, it dimmeth the 
eyesight. 1736 Cal. Treas. Books Papers 160 Those., 
who make wigs only and use starch powder, must pray an 
abatement of duty on starch. 1846 Soyer Cookery Have 
an equal quantity of starch-powder, and powdered sugar. 
1871 KttiOSLZY At Last xvt, The *starch-producing plants 
of the West Indies. 1851-3 Tomlinson's Cyci. Usef.Arts 
(1867) II, 298/x The •starch-sized paper is generally thought 
to be preferable to the other kind. 188^ Alanch, Exam. 11 
June 4/6 A destructive fire occurred, .m the *staTchworks. 
1706 Lend. Gas. No. 4216/4 The White Lead-House at 
Rotherhith,..fii for a Deal.yard, *Slarch»yard, or Brew- 
house, to be Let. 

D. Special comb. : starch bandage, a bandage 
rubbed with starch paste, to serve as a splint ; 
also attrib. ; starch bath, a medicinal bath or 
lotion made with starch ; starch blue, cellulose 
(see qnols.) ; starch-com = Spelt sby i ; starch 
fish, a jelly-fish (see 3 b) ; t starch-flour, starch 
in its solid form (see sense l note') ; starch glaze, 
a preparation for producing a glossy surface on 
starched goods; starch grain, granule, each 
of the grains or granules of which starch con- 
sists ; starch-gum = Dextrin ; starch hyacinth 
(see quot.) ; starch iodide, a compound of 
iodine and starch ; starch ^starch mucilage; 
f starohman, a starch manufacturer ; starch 
mucilage, a paste made of wheat starch, nsed alone 
or as a vehicle in pharmacy; starch root (see 
quot., cf. starchioorC) ; + starch-ruffed a,, that 
wears a starched ruff ; starch splint, a splint 
made with a starch bandage (q.v.) ; starch sugar 
= Dextrose ; starch-water, a solution of starch 
and water ; + starch wench, a young woman em- 
ployed as a starcher; i*starchwoman, a woman 
who sells starch ; starchwort (see quots.). 

1846 Lancet 28 Feb. 240/1 The appareil amidonnf, or 
•starch bandage. 1895 Arnold ff Sons' Catal. Surg. In- 
stmtn.(i%\ Starch Bandage Shears.. Starch Bandage Cutler. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 605 In very acute cases 
[of lichen] . . Vida! recommends a litre of vinegar in a 
•starch bath. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 707/2 Azure 
is employed to colour starch ; hence it has also been called 
*siarch-olue. x88o Bcssey Dot. § 70 From two to six per 
cent of the whole (starch) grain., bears some resemblance 
to cellulose; it is dtstingui^ed as •starch-cellulose. Z597 
Geuarde Herbal i. xliii. 63 Triticum Amyleum. •Slarcbc 
come, x866 Treas. Bot. 1092/2 Starch-corn, Triticnm 
Spelta. 1540 A1SS. Duke Rutland (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 
IV. 301 Payd for •slexohe flour, ijd. x6oi Holland Pliny 
xviii, viL 1 . 562 Touching Starcb-flower called Amylum, 
it may be made of all kinds of wheat. 2893 Laundry 
Afdnagemcnt ix, 64 Some *starcK glazes are sola as powders, 
others as paste, 1849 Balfour Alan. Bot. 8 Cell of Potato, 
containing striated *siarch grains, 2857 Henfrey Bot. 
§683 •Starch-granules. .occur either singly or collected in 
masses of definite shape. x854tr. Pereira's Polarized Light 
(ed. 2) 278 The substance called dextrine is *starch-gum. 
1829 Loudon Encycl. Plantsij.Z'fh 284 Afuscariracemosum, 
•starch [hyacinth]. 1878 Abney Photogr. xxi. 151 A dark 
blue colour due to *starch iodide. x8^ AllhutVs Syst. 

VII 1 . 520 *Starch jelly is used for simili^ purposes, 
1728 Chambers Cycl, s. v. Starch, Such as require very fine 
Starch, don't content themscli^, like the •Starch-men, with 
the Refuse of Wheat, but use the finest grain. 1898 AIL 
butt's Syst. Med, V. 241 A tea-spoonful of oil of turpentine 
suspended in two ounces of*starch mucilage. 2853 T, B. 
Groves in Pharm. yml, XIII. 60 The Arum maculatum 
is commonly called arrow-root or •starch root [Isle of Port- 
land]. X783 CoLMAN Capricious Lady Epil., in Prose on 
Sev, Occas. (1787) III. 237 The •Starch-Ruff’d Maidens 
of (^ueen Bess's reign, 1869 B. Hill Essent, Bandaging 
iii. 85 In six weeks tbe *starch splint may usually be dis- 
carded. 2844 •Starch sugar [see Glucose]. 1839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 2x66 The starch tfius obtained. .may be used j 
..in the moist state. .for the preparation of dextrine, and 
•starch syrup. 2825 J, Nicholson Oper. Ateeh. 347 This 
reel is sometimesplaced..in a tub containing *starch-water; 
1893 Laundry Alanagement ix.'66Muslins ought merely to 


STABCH, 


111 vciy wcaK. siarca waier,- • 1026 1jretq»j 

Figure of Four ii. (Grosart) 6/2 A needle wench, and a 
’starch wench. • i6<nyi\sm\.-e.-xou Father HulhurgsT 'S.'l 
Trulls passing too and fro in the wash.sbapeofLatmdrraK! 
as your Bawdes about London in the manner or^Statch 
women. 1597 Geharde Herbal it. ccxc. 685 The common 
Cockow pint IS called in Latin Arunf...\'a English Cockow 
pint, . .and of some -StarchwoorL 1866 Treas. Bot. loaih 
Starchwort, Arum maculatum. ^ 

Starch (start/), a. Somewhat arch. [f. STABOHri. 

A supposed 13th c. instance of this word, in the foini 
sierfi {Long U/e in OF. Misc. 156) quoted in some Dicti, 
IS illusory; the scribe makes mistakes Mtxdriucheitstdrinkt 
and the other texts read starc^ sterk.\ ' 

Of a person, his bearing, etc. : Stiff, unbending; 
formal. 


. 1717 J. Killingbeck 18 Serm. xi. 230 'Tis but misrepresent, 
mg Sobriety as a Starch and Formal, and VertueasaLab*. 
nous and SlavLh thing, a 1720 Shkrfiei.d (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) I. 146 Then Ph.. . ps came forth, as starch sua 
quaker, Whose simple profession's a pastoral-maker. 1721 
Ramsay Tartana 249 Lest, O fair nymphs; you should our 
patience tire, And starch reserve extinguish generous fire. 
2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) IV. i 
Holbein and thc Flemish masters, who. .saw nothing but ihj 
starch and unpliant habits of the times. 2809 Malkin Gii 
Bliuvi.i.r 12 A man whoputson all the starch formalhlcscf 
an inveterate religionist. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser, 1. Some old 
yic/i>rj,[BensleyasMa!volio] was starch, spruce, opinionated, 
but his superstructure of pride seemed bottomed upon a sense 
of worth. 2837 Disraeli Venetiai. xi. His housekeeper, ..as 
precise and .starch as an old picture. 1904 H. Paul Bisf, 
Mod Eng. II. X, 261 That stiff and starch publicist Vattel. 

Starcll (staJtJ), V. Forms : 5 '8161011(6, 
starche, (7 startche, stars), 7- starch. [ME. 
sterche OE. *si^rcan to make rigid (the pa. pple. 
is found in st^rced/erhp adj., fixed or resolute of 
mind), f. stearc stiff, rigid : see StaBK a. The 
mod.G. starken to starch is known no earlier than 
the T7th c. ; Sw, has stdrka to starch (app. already 
in 14th c.), and the derivative sidrkelse starch (= 
sterksel, a kind of starch nsed by weavers). 

The formally equivalent OHG. sterchen (MHG. sterUn, 
mod.G. starken), OS. sterkian (MLG. sterken), (M)Du. 
sterken, (M)Sw. (?from LG.) stdrka, have the sense ‘to 
strengthen '.] 

T 1 . trans. To stiffen, make rigid ; to compose 
(one’s countenance) to a severe or formal expres- 
sion. Obs. 


2402 Pol. Poems (RolIs)II, 50 WhotytbethbotjetheaDCl 
and the mente, sterching 3our faces (cf. Matt, vi. 16, exitr* 
minani (v, r, demoliuntur) facies suas], to be holden holi. 
?cz6oo Disir. Emperor iii. i. in Bullen Old PI. (1884) Ilh 
209 Dothe not fawne, Norcroutche, nor crynge, nor startche 
bis countenance. 

2. To stiffen (linen, etc.) %vith starch. 

14., Lat.^Eng, Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 613/31 Slilt9i\s» 

starche. ^2450 in Aungier (1840) 367 Whan the sexteya 

. .bathe wasebe tbe corporas ones, sche, .s'chal waschethern, 
sterche them, drye them, 2602 B. JoNSOM/'<r<’/tfr/z^tv. L 
And aske you, where you bought your lawne? And. .who 
starches you? ^2625 in Songs fy Poems Costume (Percy 
Soc.) 212 About his neck a flaunting ruff,., Starched with 
white and blew, 2698 (see ConjekJ. 27x8 Free-thinker 

No. 28. 197 A Milliner in the Neighbourhood,.Starcbeshu 

Ruffs. 2882 Besant & Rice Chapi. of Fleet 1. iv,_ White 
bands, clean and freshly starched, and a very full wig. . 
absol. 26x4 Stow Ann, E6p/i n hey] made them cambnek 
Ruffes, and sent ihem to Mist. Dinghen, to starch... And 
then they began to send their Daughters.. to learnchowto 
starch. 2624 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cl. Linen vl^- 

(1630)11. 169/1 She wrings, she folds, she pleits, she smoothes, 

she starches. 

b. with object the beard or moustache. Ol^s- 
2589 Nashe Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 10 Sufficclh 
them.., hauing starched their beardes most cunousliCito 
make a peripaieticall path into the inner parts of the Citic. 
2642 Howell For. Trav. v. 68 If the one hath a Fancy to 
stars his musiachos. 2664 Butler Hud, ir. i, 17* h (your 
beard] does your visage more adorn, Than if 'twerc prun a, 
and starebt, and lander'd, And cut squ.nre by the Russian 
Standard. X73X Mrs. Eliz. Thomas Life^ CoHmut P*^ 
His Valet being some Hours every Morning, in Starching 
bis Beard, and Curling his Whiskers. . . 

•i fig* To make rigid, formal, or precise; 
frame (a discourse) in formal or pretentious terms. 
Also with up. Obs. • n 1 

2615 A, Niccholes Disc. Afarriage ^ Wiving 21 
as to please woman hath much starched vp man from hi 
s!ouenry,so to delight man.. hath the woman thusincr^® 
in prides. 2644 Milton Areof, (Arb.) 6^ How to be wisoi 

were such ari obedient unanimity as this, what a fine co- 

formity would it starch us all into? ',2677 Gilpin ‘t 

{1867) 161 A quaint discourse starched up in th® 
common rhetoric. 1680 C. Nesse Ch. Hist. iA^i Husha •» 
did defeat his counsel.. by starching an oration 
accommodated to Absaloms ambiiiou.s humour. ZTO 
Afag. IV. 495 'I'ho' with prudish airs she starch 
she longs. 1772 S^\oi.txxT Humphry Cl. is Sept, o 
starched up her behaviour with a double portion of ' 
28x4 Jane Austen Mansf. Park I. ix. 180 Starched ^ m 
seeming piety, but with heads full of something very diu«c 
absol. 2698 .M. Henry Life P. Hfnry'\iVi. {i6gg) 

us’d to say, he could not Starch in his Preaching ;.-knott'i ^ 

where the Language, .is stiff, and forced, and fine (as m 7 
call it) it doth not reach the greatest part of the Hearers. . 
. 3 , + a. To fasten or stick with starch paste; also 
with cu, up. Ohs. . . 

x6o2 Dekkek '-SViZ/pv-w. E 3, I haue a set 
starcht to my hands. 2673 Hickerincill Cregop^ 28 oo 
of the Common Herd of mankind, .would 
this Title-Page, •’ (when starch'd tip with the' Pl.ty-oo 
Bills). . 2676 T. Miller M odellist 4' tn starching 
four sheets .of paper, together. 
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STAR-CHAMBEE. 

8 Jan« (1882) III. 116 A virulent Libel ^\•as starch'd on upon 
the Three Doors of the Meeting House, a 1721 Prior 
PceU 66 And find'st thy Picture starch'd 'gainst Suburb 
Wall, 

b. To apply a starch paste mountant to (a 
photographic print). 

iB^ 2 P/u)f{y^. Ann, II. 53 The print should be mounted 
drj’, hy^ starching the back and allowing it to dry and 
moistening the mount. 

Star-chamber, ^starred chamber. Also 
(nonce-form) chamber of stars, [f. Staii 
Starred a . ; rendering Anglo-L. camera ztellata 
(14th c.), AF. charnbn d'eUoiUs^ dcs esteilUs^ 
esteillee (14th c.). 

The conjecture of Sir T. Smith {.Cotnmontv. Eng, ni, iv, 
^ *577) that the chamber was so called ‘ because at the first 
all the roofe thereof was decked with images of starres 
gilted appears to have no confirmatory evidence, but is 
highly prolable. The notion, made pof>uIarby Bbekstone, 
that the chamber had been the depositor}' of ‘stairs' or 
Jewish bonds (see Starr) has no claim to consideration.] 

1 . The appellation of an apartment in the royal 
palace at Westminster, in which during the 14th 
and the 15th c. the chancellor, treasurer, justices, 
and other members of the king’s council sat to 
exercise jurisdiction. 

a. 1398 Ace, Exch, K, R, 470/17 m. ^ Circa reparationem 
lecture domusvocate Sterred chambreinfrapalaciumpredic* 
turn. 1426 Rolls of Parlt.^ V, 409/2 In the Sterred Chambre 
at Westmjmstre, it was said and declared vnlo my Lordeof 
Bedford [etc]. IV. 424/2 Ixjrde^ of Kyngs 

Counsel], bevTig assembled in ye Sterrid Chambre. 1505 
Star Chantber Cases (Selden Soc.) I. 225 The king our 
TOuerain Lordes moste honorable and most discrete Counsell 
in the siarryd Cumber. 1533-4 Act 25 //en. I'll I c. r 5 2 To 
appere before the kjmges Highnes, and the Lordls of hys 
most honorable Counsell in the Sterred Chambre at West- 
mynster. 

p, x^x^Close Roll 1 Hen. FAnuaib, Inquadamcameravo- 
cata lcSterne*chamere infra palaciumdomini Regis Westm. 
1427 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 334/2 En presence dcs plusours 
Seignours du Conseill nostre dit Sr. le Roi..esteantz en le 
Sterre chambre de Wesim^ 2450 Ibid, V. 179/1 Siltjmg in 
your Counseill in the Sterre Chambre, in your Paleis. a 1548 
Hall Chron.^ Hen. 157 b, The same Dukesayde openly 
in the staire chamber before the lordesof the Counsall, that 
[etc.]. 1560 Proel. in Cardwell Doenm. Ann. (1839) I. 260 
To certify her majesty's privy council, or the council in the 
starchamber at Westminster, 1591 Lambarde Archehu 
(163s) 148 So the Councelt-Chamber of that Palace.. hath 
bsene of long time called the Star-Chamber. 

2 . (More fully Court of Star-chamber^ A court, 
chiefly of criminal jurisdiction, developed in the 
15th c. from the judicial sittings of the King’s 
Council in the Star Chamber at Westminster. The 
judges were the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, 
the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Pri^y Seal, and any 
peers that chose to attend. The rules of procedure 
of the court rendered it a powerful instrument in 
the hands of a sovereign or a ministry desirous of 
using it for purposes of tyranny, and the abuse of 
it under James I and Charles I have made it a 
proverbial type of an arbitrary and oppressive 
tribunal. It was abolished by an Act of the Long 
Parliament in 1641. 

2487 Act 3 Hen. VII c. t Pro Camera Stellata. An Acte 
geving the Court of Starchamber Authority to punnyshe 
Mydemeanors Isle}. 2522 Skeltom IV/ty not to Court 185 
In the Chambre of Staires All maters there he marres. 
2534 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) II. 315 A bille 
ageynst the seid muUho in the kynges most honorable Courte 
of Sterred Chamber. 2604 Bacoj^ Alol. 41, I was absent 
that day at the Starre-chamber. 2622 — Hen, K//, 64 As 
the Cbancerie had the Prelorian power for Equitie; So the 
Star-chamber had the Censorian power for Offences, vnder 
the degree of CapitalL 2637 (////<) A Decree of Staire- 
Chamber, concerning Printing. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 
187 The most sturdy and refractory Non-conformists (especi- 
ally if they had any visible Estates) were brought into the 
Star-Chamber, the power whereof was above dispute. 2692 
(J, Wilson] Vindic. Carol. 21 The taking away the several 
Courts of the Star-chamber. 1764 Churchill Gotham n. 
490 Curs'd Star-Chambers mads, or rul’d the law. 

b. iransf. (allusively.) 

2596 Edw. Hit n- li- 165 When to the great Starre-chamber 
ore our heads The vniuersell Sessions cals to count This 
packing euill, we both shall tremble for it. a 1625 Webster 
Ad>J>ius Virg. i. iii. (1654) 7 This three moncths did we 
never house our heads, but in yon great star-chamber. 
a 2633 Austin Medit. (1635) 194 Sent, as Messengers from 
the Star-chamber of heaven. 

c. attrib, 

2596 Lett. Lit. Men (C:amd.) 95 The last starrchamber day 
of this terme. 2598 Shaks. Merry IV. i. i. 2 Sir Hugh, per- 
swade me not : 1 will make a Star-Chamber matter of it. 
2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iii. § 2n The two bills for the 
taking away the Star Chamber court and the High Com- 
mission. 1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1. 671 To acknowledge 
his offence at the Council-board, the Slar-tThamber-Bar, and 
Exchange. 2800 Asiatic Ann. Reg. Papers tX-z. 82/2 

They would steadily oppose the reviving of a nefarious star- 
chamber process. 2822 Scott Nigel xvi, Are you aware 
this is a Star Chamber business, young gentleman? , 

iransf. x838 Daily Neivs 23 June 6/2 The defendants 
solicitor was furnished ..with the transcript of the shorthand 
writer's notes, taken at a ‘ Star Chamber ' inquir}' of four of 
the witnesses examined. 

Hence (nonce-xud.) StaTcIiainber v. traits, to 
bring before the Star-chamber. 

2640 Shtrlev Constant Maid v, I 3, You have conspir^ 
to rob* cheat, and undome - 111 have you all Star-chamber d. 
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S'^rclxed (staitjt), ppL a. [f. Starch v. + 

-ED 1.] 

1 . Stiffened with or as with starch, a. of linen, 
etc. Also with out^ Hence, of a person. 

2627 B. Rich Irish Hulhub o Wee haue conuerted the 
coUer of stccle to a yellow-starched-band. 2707 J. Stevens 
Quevedds Com. tVhs. (170^ 223 My curious starch'd 
Band. 28x8 Scott Rob Roy i, The ex-minister, as bolt up- 
right as a starched ruff and laced dssock could make him. 
*862 Mrs. H. Wood Ckannings xxxvi, Martha wore a 
crinoline. and a starched-out muslin goum over it. 1892 
Hardv Tessxxs't A broad-brimmed hatandhlglily-slarched 
cambric morning-gown. 

+ b. of the beard or hair. Obs. 

. *599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. iv. Who? this 
V the starcht beard? 2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vir. 72 
Some with black terrours his faint conscience ^ited, That 
wide he star'd, and starched hair did stand. 

2 . fig. Stiff, formal, precise, a. of a person, his 
countenance, behaviour, etc. 

*599 Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum, i. ii, And when you 
come to Playes, be humorous, looke with a good starcht 
face and ruffle your brow like a new boot, Puritan i. 

iv. 54 Good Cocks<ombe ! what makes that pure, starch'd 
foolc here? 2626 Shirley Brothers v. 1, One boisterous 
fellow, With a starched voice and a worse vizard.. quoited 
me Into the coach again. 2662 Wood Life 3 May (O.H.S.) 
I- 395, John Haselwood, a proud, starch'd, formal and syco. 
phantizing cltsterplpe. 2662 E. Hopkins Serm. Funeral 
A, Grevil (1663) 35 This taught him to outstrip in true 
wisdome, temperance and fortitude .. whatsoever those 
starch't and formal! moralists did. x’ji&St'wrx Abol. Chr, 
Misc. (2721) 172 Does the Gospel any where prescribe a 
starched squeezed Countenance, a Stiff formal Gate. 2749 
Sajollett Gil Bias viit. ix. (2782) III. 292 A parcel of inso- 
lent fellows, with their self-suilicient starched airs ! 2771 — 
Humphry Cl. 2 Apr., A maiden of forty.five, exceedingly 
starched, vain, and ridiculous. 2822 W. Irvinc Braceb, 
HaU xxvi. 23s Mrs. Hannah moved about with starched 
dignity among the rustics. 2837 Dickens Pickiv. xxvii, His 
looks ivcre starched, but his white neckerchief was not. 
2862 Sala Auepted Addr. 5, I was seriously afraid that I 
should be married to some starched old maia. 
b. of an oration, ceremony. 

*659 Wood Life Dec. (O.H.S.) 1. 300 And ‘scandalus ' it 
was to have a formal! starcht prayer before iL 2672 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles i. in. x. (ed. 2) 208 Aristotle tels us, that it (an 
oration] must be natural, not feigned, artificial or starched. 

Humours Tenon 31 Syllogising, that damn'd starch’d 
method of the Schools, a 2734 North Exam, 11. v, § 233 
(1740) 398 And they wrote it as he spoke it, which uselh not 
to be in any starched Method. 2792 hlARv WoLLsrosECRArr 
Rights IVom. v. 217 A cultimed understanding and an 
affectionate heart will never want starched rules of decorum. 
2883 R. Ritchie Bk. Sibyls 1. 28 A contrast to prim, starched 
scholastic life. 2884 Christian IVorld 19 June 463/4 The 
stiff starched ‘order of service*, the rented pews, with the 
odious distinction of free seats. 

Hence StaTcbedly adv.^ Starrehedness. 

2672 L. Addison fVest Barhary 205 Don Diego de Palma 
..chanceing to smile at the Moors Deportment, as not an- 
swering the starch’dness of his own Nation. 2702 C, Ma- 
ther Magn. Chr. vn. it (1852) 496 The fierceness of bis 
talking in publick, and the starebtness of his living in pri- 
vate. 2705 J. Du.vton Life 24$ Twas the Vitals of Religion 
that she minded, and not Forms and Modes; and.. she did 
not think her self oblig'd to such a Starch’dness of Carriage 
as is usual amongst the Bostonian'^ 2873 Browkinc Red 
Cott, A7.-Cft/379 See, the church its while steeple,.. 
Starchedly warrants all beneath is matched By all above, 
one snowy Innocence ! 

Starcher (stauijji). [f. Starch v, and sb. + 

-ERk] 

1 . One whose employment or trade is to starch 
linen. 

^*5*5 Coeke LorelVs /?. (Percy’ Soc.) 20 Butlers, sterchere, 
and musterde makers. 25^ FLOKio,Amitairice, a starcher. 
1614 Stow Ann. €69/1 [In 1564! Mistris Dinghen,,came to 
London. .and there profess^ herselfc a starcher. 2669 E. 
Chamberlayne /' r/rr. State Eug,\. xiv. 302 Of the Queen 
Consorts Court... A Laundress, a Semstress, a Starcher. 
*7*5 Bradley's Family Diet, s. v. Clear Starching, hlost 
Starchers boil their Muslins, which they should not by 
reason it wears them out. 1^3 Laundry Matiagenunt ix. 

63 People of inventive turns of mind have stepped in the 
breach to help the starcher^ offering them prepared glazes. 

2 . A Starched neckcloth ; also oltrib. 

x8i8 (////(f) Neckclothitania; or,Tietania: being an Essay 
on Starchers, Ibid. 38 If this be true.. a furious effort must 
be made unanimously by all starcher-wearers, to stop it in 
its birth. 2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Touri. 3 If [he 
worejastrlped waistcoat, then the starcher would be imbued 
with somewhat of the same colour and pattern. 

3 . A starching machine. 

2893 Laundry Management \x, 65 In machine starching, 
the liquid starch is poured into a dash-wheel revolving 
washer or special starcher. 1909 Daily Chron. 3 Sept. 6/6 
Contents of Laundry, 6 washing machines, two starchers. 
Stardun^ (stautjiij), vbl, sb, [f. Starch v. 
-k-IKG 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Starch, 

2390-2 Nonoich Sacrist's Roll (MS.), Vestiarium. Pro 
Coole pro starebyng, viij d. 2444 Compota Domesf. (Abbotsf. 
Club) 23 Furf^ur..Libcranlur lotrici de camera pro sterchyng 
velaminum domine et gencrosarum suarum hoc anno..j 
quarterium. 2520-30 Rec.St. Mary at Hill (1935) 35® Paid 
for wasshyrig&Starchj’ngofkcpix clothe ijd. X67X Dryden 
Assign. HI. i, A Wailing-woman., with mighty Golls, rough- 
Grain'd, and red with Starching. 1837 Whittocic pA’. 
Trades (1842) 32 (Bleacher) The next proc^ is ‘starching 
and bluing , 2803 Laundry Management ix. 65 Starching 
may be done either by band or by macblne. 
b. attrib, 

2583 Stubbes Ar.at, Abus. ll. 33 Tbey haue ibeir starch- 
ing houses.. the better to trirame and dresse their runes. ^ 


STAEE. 

2^ Holme Armoury- iii. 345/1 The Weavers Starching 
Brush, IS a long square BrUtle Brush; with it he Starcheth 
the Yam. 2839 UreD/c/. Arts ii67Starching and Steam- 
Apparatus. Ibid. 116S C, U the cloih.beam, from 
which the starching roller draws forward the goods. 287s 
J. Paton in Eneycl. Brit. III. 817/2 [Bleaching.] Ibe 
starching mangle and drying-machine are seen together in 
fig. 10. 1893 Laundry Management xviii. 152 Starching 
machines are virtually the same as the above fblueinc ma- 
chines]. 

t 2 . eoitcr. Starch, Obs. 

2622 Wmdall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 201 The excre- 
ments being of a yellowish colour in young men (like their 
starching nowadayes). 2775 Ash, AY£rn-/t/«j’,..the starch 
put in cloaths to make them stiff. 

StarcMy (sta'jtJIi), adv. [f. Starch 
In a stiff, formal or precise manner. 

X704 Swift Let. Tisdall 20 Apr., Wks. 2841 IL 439/2 In 
answer to all this, I might with go^ pretence enough talk 
starchly, and affect ignorance of what you ivould be at. 
* 1^5 Johnson, Starchly, stiffly’, precisely’. 

Starclmess (sta-jtjnes). [£ Starch a. + 
-h’Esa.] Stiffness of manner, formality, preciseness. 

*^3 J- H. tr. joth Sal. Juv, Ep. Ded. i Without any 
manner of Slarchness or Ceremony’, I may write what I 
please to you with the greatest freedom and liberty that 
can be. 2723 Guardian No. 29 P 4 The (Temuet in her turn 
laughs at the Starchness and awkward Affectation of the 
Prude. 2E60 A. L. Windsor Ethica vii. 388 That aca- 
demical starchness and that academical affectation which 
dons and tutors love to see in their undergraduates. 

Stareby (siautji), a. [f. Starch sb. + -t,] 

L Of or belonging to starch ; resembling that of 
starch. 

1B02 Coleridge Lelt., To IV. Sothely (1805) 384 This 
[cloud] is of a starchy grey’. 18x1 A. T. Thomson Land. 
Disp. (1818) 406 The pieces. .break with a short starchy' 
fracture;. 

2 . Of the nature of starch ; composed of or con- 
j taining starch-grains. 

1 2838 T. Thomson Chetn. Org. Bodies 667 The solution cf 

I diastase. .separates amidin from all starchy substances con- 
. taining iL 2B62 Bentley Bot. 343 The albumen is described 
I as^ mealy, starchy, or farinaceous, when iLs cells are fill^ 
Milb starch "grains. 2867 Chamb. Encycl. IX. £6/1 Limit 
the diet of the patient,. to a purely' starchy’ diet, such as 
arroMTOol. 2013 E. Thorpe Diet. Applied Chem. V, 272/2 
The starchy liquor as it comes from the sieves generally’ 
contains some sand. 

3 . Of linen, etc. : Stiffened with starch. 

2865 [Implied in starchiness-, see below]. 

fS' Of a person : Stiff, formal, precise. 

2B28-32 Webster, Starchy, stiff, precise. 2859 Hotien's 
Slang Diet, joi Starchy, siuck-up, high-notioned, showily 
dressed, disdainful, cross. 2864 F, \V. Robinson Mattie 
II. 286 He was tbe poor relation, he fancied, and some of 
these starchy beings scented bb j^verty by instinct. 2^ 

‘ Out da ’ Moths xiv, London had got somoeb nicer, she said, 
so much less starchy’. 2897 W. C. Hazutt Four Genera- 
Hons II, IV, vii. 149 My father.. got into trouble by' asking 
some rather starchy' people to meet them at dinner. 

Hence Sta’rchily adv., Starchiness. 

1859 F. Francis Nevjton Dogvane III. ii. 51 Ned rode 
after her, rather piqued at what he termed ‘hb sblers' 
starchiness*. 1865 Daily Tel. 6 May, The night-dress., 
had all the freshness and starchiness of one which had oajy 
just been taken for use. 1876 Geo. Eliot patu Der. x. iii, 
ITiere were no dbtinctively clerical lines in the face, ..no 
tricks of starchiness or of affected ease. 2882 Ocilvie, 
Starchily. xB86 G. R. SiMS Ririgo’ Bells 58 Primness and 
starchiness are not always the signs of a bad heart. 
Starck, obs. form of Stark. 

StaTdom. nonce-wd. [-doh.] The world or 
status of ‘ star * actors. 

1865 Times 6 Sept. 12 The theatres of New York differ 
Jrom each other in their power of giving lustre to Stardom. 

Star-dust. 

1 . Astr, Innumerable minute stars, likened, as 
seen in the telescope, to particles of dust. 

1844 Smyth C^cle Celestial Obj. 1 . 307 In some straggling 
clusters the components are nearly of the same magnitude, 
but in others they are extremely different, the brighter in- 
dividuals being apparently on a ground, as it were, of star 
dust, really ‘ powdered with stars’. 2850 Hxzuox. Archil. 
Heavens 52 Masses still farther off may best be likened to 
a handful of golden sand, or, as it b aptly termed, r/ffr-i/wr/. 
2878 Newcomb Pep. Astron, iv. L 443 Many* of them [these 
clusters] are so distant that the most powerful telescopes,, 
show them only as a patch of star-dust.^ 

2 . Meteoric matter in fine particles supposed to 
fall upon the earth from space; * cosmic dust*. 

2879 A. Geikie Geol. Sk. xiii. (1882) 323 Mud gathers on 
the floor of these abysses (of the ocean].. so slowly* that tbe 
very' star-dust which falb from outer space forms an appre- 
ciable part of it. 

StRre (ste^j), shy Now arch, and dial. Forms : 

1 steer, (stear, star), 5 staar, 6 star, staare, 7 
steare, 8 stear, 4- stare. [OE. j/^ermasc. c=MLG. 
star masc., OHG. star masc., slara few. 
star, also written slaar, stahr), OJcel. slan (Lada 
Gl. ; Sw., Nonv. stare, Da. slier) :-OTent. slap>-z, 
slaron-, cogn. w. L. sluntus of the same meaning.] 

A bird of the genus Sturiius : - Stabukc. 

C725 Corpus Gloss., Stumus, stacr. ^^So Brndif. Go^^ 
Matt. X. 29 Tuoe:;e staras te« r7v 

Parl.Fonles34S The stare that ibe 

C1400 FrVgr. Sawlc and thruslels, 

bethought me >’p^n the ^ Murmumcion 

sS.r=a li-rdc. e:lour,uav. 
of star^ Fr ibid. 012 The star, tesfrohon. 
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yonge staares. 1639 Sir R. Gordon* Ge/t. Hist Earldom 
Sutherland 2, Steares or Stirlings, ..and all other kinds of 
wildfowl and birds. 1673 Dryden Marr, a la Mode in. i, 
He taught a prating Stare to speak my name, a 1721 Prior 
Poemsy Turtle ^ Sparrow 356 .-Vn honest Rook Told it a 
Snipe, who told a Stear Who told it those, who told it her. 
1768 Pesnant Brit. Zool. I.231 The Stare breeds in hollow 
trees, eaves of houses &c. 1845 New Staf, Acc. Scot. XIV. 
189 (Ross & Cromarty) The stare is also a rare bird. 1868 
Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1, 167 .-^nd. plovers cry about the 
meads, And the stares chatter. 19x0 Spectator zb Mar. 506/1 
Whitethroat and willow-wren and whistling stare Singing 
together. 

b. Oniiih. With prefixed word, denoting some 
particular species of the genus Slumtis, 

1678 Ray Wtlluj^hhy's Omith. 11. xix. 196 Bontius his 
Indian Stare. [Willughby Sturmts Indicus Bontii.} 1787 
Latham Suppi. Gen. Syn. Birds I. 137 Common Stare, 
Sturnus vulgaris. Silk Stare. Length eight inches. 1829 
Griffith tT.CuvierVll. 173 C^pe Stare, Stumtis Capefisis. 

stare (steoi), sb.^ Also 5-6 Sc. stair, [f. 

Stake v.^ 

f 1 . Power of seeing. Obs. rare~'^. 

11.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 583 He {7at stykked vche a stare 
in vche steppe y^e. 

+ 2. A condition of amazement, horror, admira- 
tion, etc., indicated by staring. Obs. 

^1480 Hesryson Mor. Fables iv. {Fo.v^s Confess.) xviii, 
Astonlst all still into ane stair he stude. 1513 Douglas 
yEneis iv. ii. 58 Sche..in a stair behaldis hym for joy. 16x0 
Shaks. Temp. nr. iiL 94 Why stand you In this strange 
stare? 1904 M. Hewlett iv, She was in 

a stare. ‘ 1 am going to the King *. 

3. An act or a habit of staring ; a fixed gaze 
with the eyes wide open. 

1700 Dryden Pal. ^ Arc. in. 43 He look’d a Lion with 
a gloomy Stare. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1701) IL 112 
She cast her languishing eyes round the room with avacant 
stare. 1796 Plain Sense III. 78 With a broad stare of in- 
comprehension, she was answered. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop ii. After bestowing a stare and a frown on me, 1855 
Tennyson Maud i. xiiL 22 [He] gorgonised me from head 
to foot With a stony British stare, igxi Galsworthy Pa- 
irician ii. iL 179 Unmoved by the stares of the audience, 
Barbara sat absorbed in moody thoughts. 

b. generalized use. rare, 

1785 CowpER Task II. 430 Avaunt all attitude, and stare, 
And start theatric, practised at the glass ! 

c. To make a stare : to make people stare, excite 
astonishment. + To be on the stare : to be staring. 

1804 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Epist, io Ld. Mayor VTk%. 1812 
V. 203 We have been upon tbe stare For your Address. 
x8o3 — One Mote Peep at R. Acad, ibid. 359 A vulgar 
World delights in glare Adores whatever makes a stare. 

d. Used for : The object stared at. 

*753 E. Moor in JPorld No. 43 P 8 She never hears the 
word Infidel mentioned from the pulpit, without fancying 
herself the stare of the whole rabble of believers. 

+ Stare, sb.^ Obs, Also 7 starre. [ad. It. 
•fslaraj staro (also siaio') ; the med.L. forms are 
staraj stariitm, startus ; perh. shortened from L. 
sextdrius: see Sester, Sextab, Sextart.] An 
Italian measure of grain, etc., corresponding to 
the bushel, but varying according to locality or 
the kind of substance measured. Also as a weight 
(see quot. 1622). 

1540 Si. Papers Hen. Vllf VIIL 235 ThEmperour hath 
given this State licence to draw owt of the realcne of Naples 
abowt 80000 staris of wete. 1622 Malynes Anc, Law- 
Merch. 26 Italie. They doe also weigh by starre of 
220 lb. weight. 1698 Phil, Trans. XX. 286 Ashes drawn 
from a Stare and a half of Bran, burnt. .in the Furnace 
with Sulphur. [x8xi P. Kelly Univ. Cambist I. 312 
Modena... Com is measured by the Staro or Staja, 4 of which 
are nearly equivalent to an English Quarter.] 

Stare (ste^j), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stared 
(sle^jd). Also 6 stayre, staar. [OE. starian^ 
corresp. to (M)LG., Da. starett, OHG. starin 
(MHG. slarn)j ON. slara (Norw. staro), f. OTeut. 
*staro- (see Starebltxd a.). 

In raod.Ger. the vb. has disappeared, being merged In the 
cognate vb. starren (OHG. starred) to be rigid ; the sense 
* to look fixedly, stare ' being capable of bein^ regarded as 
a particular application of the general meaning. A vb, of 
identical meaning, and prob. cognate, though the phono- 
logical relation is obscure, exists In several Teut. langs. : 
ON. stira (Da. stirre, Sw. stirra), mod.G. siieren.'] 

L intr. To gaze fixedly and with eyes wide open. 
Said also of the eyes. Const, in mod. use chiefly 
ai (also in indirect passive), in (a person's face) , and 
occas. after, into, through ; formerly (now arch.) 
on, upon. Also with advs. about, around, or advb. 
phr. denoting direction. 

In modem use the verb ordinarily implies rudeness, or is 
otherwise disparaging; hence many of the older examples 
would now be differently expressed. 

Beowulf pact ic on pone hafelan heorodreorisne.. 
cagum starise, ^ xooo iEcFnic Lives Saints xv, 199 Forman 
pese earn.. mass swySost starian on paere suniian leoman. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13557 Quen men him sagh pat kneu him 
aret Fast pai can on him to stare, c 1340 Nominate (Skeat) 
\nb Homme doile guenyle, M. M*ith ee staritb. 13.. E. E. 
Allit. P. -A 149 -Abowte me con I stole & stare To fjmde 
a forbe. 13.. Hid. B. 3B9 Summe stj^e to a stud & stared 
to be heuen. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. xii. 61, I stode stille in 
a staJie and stared a-bowte. ^■X 374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 
1142 This Pandarus gan on here for to stare. « 2400-50 
Wars Alee, zb-i He' in his sege lened In stody still as a 
stane, & starid in hire face. C1400 Destr. Troy 8627 He 
.stode has in slid, starit hym vpon. 14*2 Lydc. Troy Bk. 
inyj pci wem so rude to staren and to gase To gape & loke, 


as it wer on a mase. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 37 Summe 
staren broode & moun not se. C1440 Promp. Parv. 472/2 
Staryn, wylhe brode eyne, paientibus oculis respicere. 
*557 Toilers Misc. (Arb.) 241 For had he come in golden 
garmentes bright, Or so as men mought haue starde on the 
sight. 1570 Levins Mauip. 252/45 To stajTe, aspicere, 
eoniemplare. a 1586 Sidney Arca.dia i. xiii. § 4 Standing 
upon his tip.toes, and staring as though he would have a 
mote pulled out of his eie. 1589 Puttenham Engl. Poesie 
HI. xxiv. (Arb.) 300 King Henry th’cight.. could not abide 
to haue any man stare in his face. 1602 Marston Antonio * s 
R ev. IV. iii, Her bright eyes gan ope. And starde upon him. 
1697 Dryden Virg, Past, vi. 34 He stares around, with 
stupid Eyes. Ibid,, Georg, iv. 370 With hagger’d Eyes they 
stare, Lean are their Looks, and shagged is their Hair. 1703 
CiBOER She wou'd etc. v. 68 How shall I be star’d at when 
I give an Account of this to my Father, or your Friends in 
Sevil ? x8o6 H. Sidoons Maid, Wife, ^ Widow 1. 95, 1 sat 
for hours together staring on the fire. 28x7 Keats Sonn. xl, 
Like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes He star’d at the 
Pacific. x8r8 Scott Midi, ix, There was.. scarce a 
maiden on whom he did not stare. 2820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. 1 . 73 They. . stared at him with fixed statue-like gaze. 2835 
Marryat facob Faithful xii. She’d a roguish eye, and liked 
to be stared at, as most pretty women do, because it flatters 
their vanities. 1848 Dickens Dombeyxv, By having stared 
for three or four days successively through every optical in- 
strument In liisshop. Geraint ^EnidzbjTwo 

wild men supporters of a shield, Painted, who stare at open 
space. 2839 FitzGerald Omar xxiv. Alike for those who 
for To-day prepare, And those that after a To-morrow stare. 
1865 \awihgs,iqut. Zambesi xvl. 326 Theyllhe hippopotami] 
stare w'ith peculiar stolid looks. 1878 Miss Braddon Elea- 
nor's Viet, i, A few hurried off to the Market-place, to stare 
at the Cathedral Church of Saint Jacques. x88o * Ouida ’ 
Moths I, 21 And be kind enough not to stand here and 
stare; everybody is listening. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elem. 
Pholo^r. (cd. 6) rig The sitter should never be allowed to 
stare into the lens. 

b. colloquial phrases. 

2694 Motteux V. ix. 41 Panurge star’d at him 

likeadead Pig. 2714 Gay What d'ye call it f i.i, His loving 
mother left him to my care Fine child, as like his dad as he 
couldstare. 1796 JakeAusten xiii.Oh lyes; 

and as like him as she can stare. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. 
X. (Rtidg.) 373 He stared like a stuck pig at my equipment I 

^ c. In poetry used (on account of rhyme or 
alliteration) for ; To look. Obs. Cf, Stare sb.^ i. 

2390 Gower Conf IIL 7 Whanne I mai upon hire stare, 
..Myn herie Is full of such gladnesse. cs^oo Destr, Troy 
555* ^ starts on J>is story, or stodis J>erin, Take hede 

on l»e harmys S: the hard lures. 

d. iransf nsxH Jig. Of things: To be obtrusively 
conspicnous. Also in obvious transferred tises 
with comparison of lights or windows to eyes. 

2657 Billincsly Brachy-Martyrol. lii. 12 So said, thus 
rack'd, into a fire he’s thrown. And now his wasting wwels 
stared on The Tyrants face. 2825 Lamb Elia Ser. ii, 
Barbara i* — , And then came staring upon her the figures 
of her little stockingless and shoeless sisters. 2863 Cowoen 
Qi.Kv.xnShaks. Char.xxx. 84 Theirsubtletiesof character stare 
out like the bones of a starved beast. 2895 P. Hemingway 
Out of Egypt II. 175 One evening, as I stood watching a 
vessel in the harbour, that stared townwards with a hundred 
round unblinking eyes, Bridges Paraphr, ZEn, vi. 
Poems (1913) 457 Right i’ the front staretb the columnar gate 
adamantine. 

2. quasi-/ra«x. with complement. 

a. With adv., adj., or phrase expressing the re- 
sult of staring at a person or thing ; esp. in to stare 
(a person) out of countenance (see Couktenance 
sb, 6 b). 

1672 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal ly, i. (Arb.) 
103 Who e'er to gulp one drop of this dares think 1*1 stare 
away his very pow’r to drink. 17x9 D'Urfey Fills IIL 319 
The., .Stone. .stares Deucalions..Boys, in to,. Pebbles. 1833 
Lytton Godolphin xxiii, She did not stare young men out 
of countenance. 2844 Mrs. Browning Poems, Dead Pan x, 
TTiou art staring the stars pale. 1857 (see Countenance sb. 
6bl. 

b. To stare (a person) in the face [after the older 
phrase in Look v. i e] : to stare at (his) face ; also 
fig, of a thing, to be glaringly obvious to, to force 
itself on the notice of. 

2690 Locke Hum. Und. u iii. § 13 Whether it be possible, 
for People. .to offend against a Law.. that stares them in 
the Face, whilst they arc breaking it ? 2692 R. L'Estrance 
Fables cclxxx, 245 But to come now to the Ungrateful 
Point, the Bare Innuendo of it would stare so many People 
in the Face, that [etc.], 2698 Fryer Acc, E, India ^^P- 
9 They staring one in the Face, and in the mean lime 
..steal a Handkerchief. 2727 BoLixGBROKn Occas. Writer 
ii. 44 This terrible Object stares our speculative Enquirer 
in the Face, and disturbs his Head. 2769 funius Lett. 
xix. 82 'I'he contradiction was unexpectedly urged and 
stared him in the face. 1790 Buchan Deny Med. 569 Few 
people will submit to the extirpation till death stares 
them in the face. 2817 Ld. Ellenborouch in Mattie 
Selwyn's Rep. VI. 316 When he knew himself insolvent, and 
when ruin and bankruptcy were staring him in the face. 
2846 Greener Sci. Gunnery g8 The mock sales., that stare 
us in the face at every turning. 2855 Abp. Thomson Laws 
of Thought § 46 A man stares bis friend in the face without 
recognising him. 1922 Throtu 7 Aug. 205/1 To minimise 
the severity of the defeat which Ministers see staring them 
in the face. 

c. To stare (a person) up and down-, to sun’ey 
with a stare from head to foot. 

2889 May Crommelin & J. M. Brown Violet Vyvian 1 1 1, x. 

6 She always stares inc up and down at the meets. 2892 
H. S. Merriman Prisoners 4- Captives II. 78 They are 
staring me up and dowm like a wild animal. 

3 . Used with implication of a mental state. 

f a. To open the eyes -sride in madness or fury ; 
to glare. Often in alliterative phrases, e.g. 


atid .stare; stamp and stare (see Stamp v, 2 c), 
swear and stare, denoting the indications of un- 
controlled rage. Obs, 

c 22^ Death 234 in O. E.Misc., He {sc. the Devil) 5eoneb 
mid his mupe .and stare)? mid his e^e. ^2250 OivlCf Night 
77 pu stalest so bu wille abyten. a 1300 Haveloh 508 Starfnde 
als he were wod. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2225 Als wode 
lyons that (the devils] sal than fare, And raumpe on hym 
and skoul and stare, c 2360 Song of Yesterday in E, E.P 
(1862) 134 Nis..non so styf to stunt ne stare... pat he 
nab warnynges to be ware. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 63 He 
gan to fare Into tbe field and loke and stare, As he which 
feigneth to be wod. 1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles m. lEo 
This makyth men. .to stroute and to stare and stryue asejm 
vertu. ^ a 2400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. xxix. ii. 75 pe 
leuh bi-gon to stare and swere And seide ber com non such 
child here. 2530 Palsgr. 733/2, 1 stare, as a mans eyes stare 
for anger. ^12548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 131b, Lorde 
how the Flemines bragged.. that Calice should be wonne.. 
swearyng and staryng, that thei would haue it, within ihre 
daies at the moste. 2579 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 8 If 
he can sweare and stare they say hee hath a stout courage, 
2590 Spenser F, Q, i. iv. 33 His eies.. stared steme on all 
that him beheld. Ibid. in. vii. 39 Her fine ej’es with furious 
sparkes did stare. 26x5 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Rev. 
Wks. (1630) II. 145/2 Some laught, some swore, some star’d 
and stamp'd and curst. 2667 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. 
Friendly Advt. (1669) C3b, They.. will swear and stare, 
crack and boast, That they have done all things according to 
Art. 1837 A. Tennent Force of I mag, 64 His eye-balls 
stared with vicious scowl. 

b. To open the eyes wide in astonishment; 
hence, to be amazed, 

1399 Lancl. Rich, Redeles 11, 8 Some stode astonyed and 
stared for drede. c 1400 Rowland 4- O. 551 Drondale fclle 
so sadde and sare pat pe Sara^ene bl-gane to stare, a 2400 
Pistill of Susan 285 (MS. Phillipps) Tho criede b^^t fstiy 
[r^jj/ffrelyJfode:* Why spill ist bou innocent blode?' And all 
pei starid [v.rr, stoteyd, stynted, were a-stonyed] and stode. 
17x6 Lady M, W, Montagu Lett. I, iii. 12, 1 was yesterday 
at the French Church, and stared very mucli at their manner 
of service. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 294 Said John, It is my 
wedding day And all the world would stare If wife should 
dine at Edmonton And I should dine at Ware! 2789 Pitt 
in G. Rose's Diaries (z£6o) I. 98 You will stare a good deal 
at the circumstance which makes me write this letter. 2815 
Scott Guy M, Iviii, Mac-Morlan will stare when he sees the 
bill. 2820 Byron fuatt iii. Ixxxi, Even good men like to 
make the public stare, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
194 Mordaunt wanted merely to enjoy the excitement of 
conflict, and to make men stare. 2850 Mrs. Jasieson Leg. 
MonazU Ord. (1863) 429 To produce such illusions as make 
the vulgar stare. 28^ Macaulay Hist. Eng, xv. IIL 605 
The other councillors stared, but remained silent. 2502 
Violet Jacob Sheep-Stenlers viii, Bumpelt stared blankly. 
For once in his life he was quite taken aback. 
t 4 . To shine. Obs. 

23.. E. E. Allit, P. A. ri6 As stremandeslernez.. Staren 
in vvclkyn in wynter ny^t. C2394 P- PI- Crede 553 pex ben 
y-sewed wib whiyt silk..Y-stongen wib sritches pat .<tareb 
as siluer. a 1400-50 Wars Alex, 3796 As ai stremand sternes 
stared all baire wedis. e 1400 Destr, Troy 7349 The siern« 
full stithly starond o lofte. 0x440 Promp, Parv, 472/2 
Staryn, or schynyn, and glyderyn, nileo, ruiilo, 

5 . Of hair, a horse’s coat, feathers, fibres of any 
kind : To stand on end. [So mod.G. slairen,‘\ 
Now chiefly technical. Also, f to spread out 

1523-34 Fitzherb. Husb. § 56 Loke well, that the heare 
stare not. 2560 Phaer ZEndd ix. (1562) Dd iij, ITiou 
sawest..how his helmet crest did streaming stare? 2565 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Coma, Horror comas erexit, fewe 
made his heare to stare. 2590 Cockainb Treat. Hunling 
Dj, His coale also will stare and frise so vppon him, as 
you may easely knowe him thereby. 2603 Owen Peru 
brokeskire (1892) 127 The here of the se^e slareth at the 
South windes. 2614 Life 4 r Death Geninges 55 His face 
glowed, and as he thought his hayre stared. 2622 Burton 
Anat. Mel. I. ii. iv. ih. 195 There was such an hideous 
noyse..that their halre stared for feare.^ 2676 Dubf^ 
Madam Fickle iii. iii. See how his Perriwig starM witn 
his wild passion, a ijzz Lisle Husb. (1757) 3*9 Theirskins 
would turn scurfy and starky, and their wool stare and 
thin. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 157 Four old tarkey- 
worked chairs, bursten-botlomed, the stuffing staring out. 
2753 Bartlet Gentl. Farriery xxxvi. 278 So that the hair 
stares up. and is what some term pen-feathered. tnoAev 
Lend. Mag. 624 When the whole is drj*, dress^ the featii^ 
"round the outline that may chance to stare a little. 

J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. § 69 ns lew 
remaining hairs [said of an old toothbrush]^ staring 
horizontally on all sides. 2808 Scott Marmton 11. xxxii. 
The locks that wont her brow to shade, Star’d im 

from her head. i&^All Year Round'So. 4^. 

of hard water would put the favourite horse out of condit^, 
make his coat 'stare'. iBBB Lancet 14 Jan. 90/1 *0® 
affected cows were restless and irritable; their coats starta. 
2892 Labour Commission Gloss, s.y. Nap, [Filaments 0 

cotton j’am) are very' sensitive to electrical conditions, hence 

the importance of means to make them He as smooth ^ 
possible, otherwise they polarise in all directions, that is 
* stare 

6 . Comb, f stare-about, one who stares about, 
stare-cat U.S. (see quot.). 

2624 B. JoNSON Barth, Fair iii. v, They stick not the 
Stare.abouts purses to take. 2859 UAurLF.TT D/ct. Amer- 
(ed. 2) 448 Stare-cat, a woman or girl who amuses berseu 
with gazing at her neighbors. 

Stare, obs. f. Star sb?^, var. Star sb.*^ 
t Stareblind, a. Obs. [OE. st«iie]llM~ 
OFris. slam-, stare-, starblind, MDu. slaerblM 
(mod.Du. staarblind), OHG. staraplinl 
starblint, mod.G. staar-, star-, starrblind). Oh- 
starblind-r (Sw. starrblind, Da. stxrblind)', 
OTeut. * staro- found as MDu. j/ar rigidity (of the 
eyes in death), mod.G. staar, star, Du. staar, Sw. 


STAKES. 


STAKING-. 


starr^ Da, stscr cataract in the eyesj app. cogn. w, 
OHG. sfarren (mod.G, starreii) to be stiff or rigid, 
MHG. Siam, stem (mod.G. starr) stiff, rigid.] 

? Blind without perceptible lesion of the eyes. 

, <^7*S Corpus Gloss, S 134 ScaiotitaticuSt staerblind. csooo 
in Cockayne Shrine (1864) iZy 5>*f be cnj'^ wiht gcseon 
n^5, bulon he stare blind si. Ibut^ Some beo5 stffire 
blinde. cxz^oOivli^ Night. 241 Bidaye bu art stare-bbTid. 

Staree (stearr)- ttonce-7ud, [f. Stabe v. + 
-EE.] The person stared at. 

1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda iii, We were mutually 
agreeable to each other— I as starer, and she as staree. 

Starer (ste*T9j). [f. Stare v. + -er i.] 

1. A person who stares. 

1665 Boyle Usef, Exp. Nat. Philos. L v. xx6 The vulgar 
astonishment of an unlettered Starer, X71X Steele Sped. 
No. 20 p 2 A kind of Jlen, whom I choose to call Starers, 
that without any Regard^ to Time, Pbice, or Modesty, dis- 
turb a large Company with their impertinent Eyes. 1767 
S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 338 Exhibiting their mum- 
meries. .to tbousandsofstupidsiarers. X796MME, D'Arblay 
Camilla IV. 218 They regularly drew forth cither the 
master or the man to make another starer at their singular 
proceedings. 1865 W. G. Palcrave Arabia I. 140 We 
passed down the street, lined with starers at the King and 
us. x88o BROW.NING Dram. Idyls Ser. 11. Clive 154 111 
engage no glance was sent That way by a single starer. 

2. pL Eye-glasses with a long handle, colloq. 

X904 Mrs. a Sidcwick Scenes Jesuisk Life 135 His mother 

put up her * starers', and addressed E\'a in French. X905 
Mtss Broughton If^aty's Progr. xi. X28 She sat wth the j 
‘ starers * she had taken off lying in her lap, I 

Starfi ohs. pa. t. of Starve v. \ 

Star-fish., starfish (sta-jfiJ). PI. -fish, 
-fishes. [Cf. SEA-ST.VB 2.] 

1. Any echinodenn of the genus Aslerias or of 
the class Asteroidea, having a flattened body, 
normally consisting of lobes or rays (usually five), 
radiating from a central disc. These rays are 
sometimes very short or altogether absent, the body 
having the form ofa pentagonal disc. The common 
star-fish is Aslerias {Asteracanthiori) rubens. 

1538 Elyot Did., Stella, a sterre, al^ a sterref5*she. 
x6xx CoTGR., Arbre inarin.., the greatest of Starre-fishes. 
1S72 W. Hughes Amer, Pkysii. g Of the Sea«Slar-Fish, or 
by some called the Sea-Star. 1672 Josselyn Nno^Eug. ' 
Rarities 95 The Star Fbh, having five points like a Star, ’ 
the whole Fish no bigger than the Palm of a Mans hand. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VIII. 174. 1836-9 Todds Cycl, 
Anat. II. 34/1 The star-fish has the power of slowly moving 
its rays. 1896 Lydekker Rey. Nat. Hist. VI. 305 Star, 
fish are sluggish animals. 

attrib. 18S8 M, W, Taylor in Trans. Cumh. JVestm. 
Antig. Archseol, Soc* I, 166 Imparting.. a kind of star- 
fish app^rance to the structure. 1885 — Ibid. VIII. 331 
The White Raise or Star-fish cairn. 

2. transf, A name for certain species of Stapelia. 
1840 Paxton Boi. Did., Star Stapelia Asterias. 

X6S4 W. Mtller Plani-ft. 130 Star-fish-flower, Stapelia 
Asterias and other species. 

Hence StaT-fislvy a. (itoitee-wd.), 

187s RtisKtN Fors. Ciav. Ixi, A population mostly of,, 
bagmen, .nothing else but bags -sloppy, star-fishy, seven- 
suckered stomachs of indiscriminate covetousness. 

StaT-flower. 

I. A name given to a number of plants with 

bright stellate flowers, as uinbellatiwi 

and other species, (in U.S.) Trientalis antericana, 
etc. Also as a boolc-name for Stellaria and Aster. 

1629 Parkinson Paradisns 134 The kindes of Starre- 
flowers, or Starres of Bethlehem, as they are called. X664 
Evelyn KaL Horf. May (1679) *7 Stock-gilly-flowers, 
Spanish Nut, Star-flower [etc.]. X707 Mortimer Husb. 

(1721) II, 236 Star-Flowers are of several sorts, as the Star- 
Flower of Arabia, the great white Star-Flower of Bethlehem 
[etc], exjxx Petiver Gazophyl, ix. Ixxxv, Blush CapeStar- 
flower. X77xJ.^FoRSTERi^/lcfm.<4wtfr..S’«^/^«/r.i5Hypoxis 
erecta. Bastard star-flower, upright. Virginia. 1843-50 
Mrs. Lincoln Led, Bot. 185 The star-flower, (.^ter). 1856 
A. Gray Man. Bot. 272 Trientalis Americana .. Star- 
flower. 1890 Sarum Dioc. Gaz. Jan. 6/r * Star-flower * 
prettily describes the golden spangles of the Tormentil. 

t2. Zool. 

a X-JT^ J. Ellis Zoophytes (1786) 3 Actinia gemmacea. 
Studded Sea Star-flower. Ibid. 6 Actinia Aster. Sea Star- 
flower with a smooth stem, 

Sta'rfal, a. poet. rare. Full of stare. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii, i. Vocation 889 Heav’n's 
starfull Canapey. a 1631 Donne Progr. Soule, 2nd Anniv. 

80 The starfull Northern pole. xSs© L-vnch Theoph. Trinal 
viii. 141 ^ Time the wave, Eternity the deep. Shines starfuL 
StaT-gaze, V. [Back-formation from next or 
Star-gazing.] intr. To gaze at or study the 
stars. Also iran^. and Jig. ; esp, to gaze intently 
at something compared to a star. 

i6z6 Shirley Maid's Rev. i. i. (1639) B4b, How now An- 
tonio,.. Strucke dead with Ladles eyes? — I could star-gaze 
For ever thus. 1640 — Arcadia i. i. B 4, Her eyes Are fixt 
upon’t, and my poore soule could heere Star-gaze for ever. 
1692 R. L'Estrange Fables 159 The Mischief is, 

that we are.. star-gazing after Futurities ; when in truth, our 
Bus’ness lies just under our Noses, a x’jos,^ T. Brown 
(1711) IV. 210 Madam, while 1 was Star-gazing t’other Night 
at your Window, 1778 Hist. Eliza IVarzvick 1 1. lox He could 
not remove his eyes from my face. Lady Norfolk, observing 
it^asked him whether he intended to sup, or to stargaze all 
night? 1830 Miss Mitforo ViUage Ser. jv. 179 The sky 
prospect from her apartment being rather limited, she used 
..to come star-gazing to mine. 1857 Hughes Tom Brozen 

II. iii, ‘ Ve^ odd birds, kestrels said East, looking wag- 
gishly at bis victim, who was still star-gazing. 
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•f- b, ^vith indirect question depending on the vb. 
}^\d*Pffdliane*s Frauds Rem. Monks 226 The Abbot 
himself went out after Supper, to Star-gaze what Weather 
they were like to have the next day. 

c. quasi-r(/7. with complementary phrase. 

*^78 T. PIorter] Fr. Conjurer m. 15 He has taikt and 
slarg.'ued him^lf into, .favour with my Master. 1871 Ruskin 
F ors Clav. i, Their present eagerness for instruction in paint- 
inp and astronomy proceeds from an impression in their 
mind s that, somehow, they may paint or star-gaze themselves 
into clothes and victuals. 

StaT-gazer. 

!• One who gazes at the stars. Often used as a 
familiar or contemptuous substitute for astrologer 
or astronomer. 

1560 Bible (Geneva) /rir.xlvii. 13 Lctnow the astrologers, 
the starre gasers & pronosticatours stand %p. X58> Stubdes 
Anat. Abus. ii. 62 1 h«e star-gaisers, who teach that man is 
dra^vne to good or euil! by the.. influence of stars. x6xx 
Speed iJist.Gt, Brit, vi. viii. | 5. 72 His Astrologers and 
Star-gazers fonsTirding him with their \*aine predictions. 
a Z700 Evelyn Diary 29 Apr. 1652, Kiiavlsh and ignorant 
star-gazers. X727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iii.. (1840) 73 As 
the eminent Dr, H ^ may be callra the king’s astrono- 

mer, or as the more eminent Flamstcad usually called him- 
wlf, the kings star-gazer. 1842 Emerson Transcendent^- 
isi Wks. (Bohn) II. 2S0 The materialist.. mocks at.. star- 
gazers and dreamers. 1876 Chamders Astron. p. v, The 
mere stw-gazer who is an Astronomer simply in the respect 
that he is the owner ofa telescope, 

2. The fish Uranoscojtts scaher^ which has eyes 
set on the top of the head and directed vertically ; 
also, any fish of this genus or of the family Uram- 

\ seopidau 

x66x Lovell Hist. Attim. ^ Min. 225 Starre-gazer. 
Vranoscoptts. 1740 R. Brookes Art tj Angling tu brvnil 
189 The Star-Gazer.. is often taken in the Klediterranean 
Sea. i83r Cassells Nat, Hist. V. 92 The best known genus, 
Uranoscopus, comprises about ten species, which are 
familiarly termed star-gazers. 1882 Jordan £: Gilbert Syn. 
Fishes N. Amer. 627 Uranoscopidx (The Star Gazers), 
b. Applied to other fishes : see quots. 

1B63 Wood Illustr, Nat. Hist. III. 330 Stargazer, Ana- 
bids tetrophihalmus. Ibid, 331 The Stargazer is a native 
of Surinam.^ xa78 A M. Ross Catal. Mammals etc. Canada 
ii/i Uranidea gracilis. Little Star Gazer. 

3. slang. (See quots.) 

1785 Grose Did. Vulgar T., Star gazer, a horse who 
throws up his bead. x83t Youatt Horse ix. 156 The back 
of the head being thus pulled back,. .the horse, .will become 
what Is technically called a star-gazer. 

4. Nani. (See oucts.) 

1867^ Sm%th SailoPs Word-bk. 630 Sky-scraper, a triangu- 
lar sail set above the skysai! j if square it would be a moon- 
sail, and if set above that, a star-gazer, &C. X683 Clark 
Russell Sailors* Lang. 137 Star-gazer, an imaginary sail, 
like sky-scraper. 

StaT-gazing, vbl. sb. The action of gazing 
at or studying the stars. 

1576 Fleming Pauopl. Episi. 205 At such time as he went 
out a stargazing. X613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 63 One 
beginning of Idolatrie did arise of this curious and super- 
stitious Starre-gazing. ai 6 xB SYLytsrT.nLittieBartas^Sx 
\Vks, (Grosart) II. 68 Who, by Star-gazing, or ought else 
below, Dare arrogate the Future to foreknow. 1878 lAXn:- 
YER (.title) Stargazing, past and |5resent. 1884 F. Harries 
in igth Cent. Mar. 501 Religion is not a thing of star-gazing 
and staring. 

Sta’r-gazinff, ppl- «- That gazes at the stars ; 
given to study of the stare. 

XS93 Nashe Christ’s T. 19 b. All the starre-^zing Townes. 
1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Sertn. i, xo The like ijredictions 
of starre-gasing diuiners. x6^ Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. it. 
45 Perhaps you’l say, *Tis a Star-gi^ng Age. ^1708 Part- 
ridge Bickerstaff detected 4 A certain Star-gazing Squire. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xx\-iii. The quack-salving, w'ord- 
mongering, star-gazing, lie-coining impostor. 

Starge, obs, {erronJ) Sc. van of Stabk a. 
Sta*r-grass. [Stab sb.'^ CL star-grass ia 
Stab j^. 2 J a name for various grass-like plants 
with stellate flowers or stellate arrangement of 
leaves ; as Aletris farisiosa, Callitricke ver7ia and 
C. aquaiica, Hypoxis ereda, Rkynchospora Vah- 
liana, etc. 

1687 Clatton Virginia in Phil. TVnrtr. XLI. 158 There 
is another Root of the Species of Hj’adnths, the I^eaves 
whereof are grass-like.. and spread like a Star upon the 
Ground... Some call it Ague-grass, others Ague-root, others 
Star-grass. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 5 
Callitricke verna. Vernal Slargrass. Water Starwort. 
1831 J. Davies Manual Mai, Med, X17 Mealy-star-wort. 
Star-grass. A letris /arinosa. 1845-50 ^Irs. Lincoln Led. 
Bot. 39 The water star-grass, Callitricke aguatica. Ibid. 
App. 113/2 Hypoxis erecta, (star-grass). 1864 Griseback 
Flora IV. Ind. Islands 788 Star-grass, Rkynchospora Vetk- 
liana. 1866 Treas. Bot. 35/2 Aletris /arinosa, called 
Colic root and Star grass. 

Sta-r-head. 

t L Zool. A species of Echinus. Obs. 

17x3 Vsxwz.'R Aquat.Anim.Amhoinse i. Echinus sulcatus. 
..Sea Furrowed Star-head. 

2. Bot. The genus Asteroccphalus. 

1852 G. W. Johnson Collage Card. Did. x866 Treas. Bot. 

Sta^r-hea^ded, a. 

Headed udth a star; having a head like a star; 
spec, as an epithet of certain stellate flowers. 

r X710 Peti\-er Catal. Ra/s Eng. Herbal § 42 Bur and Star- 
headed Plants, X777 Jacob Catal, Plants xix Calhtmcne 
rrr«<z,. .Star-headed Chickweed. 18x4 Roxburgh 
Bengal gZ Trijblium stellatum. Star-headed trefoil. *855 
Bailey 39 Aiming star-beaded arrow winged witn 

light. 


staring (ste^-riq), vbt. sb. [-ikcIJ The 
action of the verb Stake ; gazing fixedly with eyes 
wide open, standing up (of hair), etc. 

<;i44o Pnmf. Paro. 472/2 SlarjTige, brode lokynge, 
fataitacto ociilmitn. 1:2515 Code LareWs B. 13 They 
songc and daunsed fall merely, With stveiyrge, and staiynge 
heuenhyc. 121548 Ue-is-Chron., Hen. yilj,y>h. We found 
the body of the sayde Hun..w> his eycn & mouth fayre 
closed, withoute any staryng, gammg or frownyng, 1549 
Udall etc. Erasm, Par. 1 Thess, iL 1—8 We came not >T3to 
yoV> bragging and staring. 1563 Sackstlle Induct. 
Mtrr. Mag. xxxiv, His cap borne \p with staring of his 
heare. 1598 Shaks. Mep'y iV. v. v. 16S [One that is given] 
*0 fin^^rags and swearings, and starings. 16S2 Norris 
Hieroctes Pref. 32 A resolution of all our faculties into 
sweetnesses, affections and starings upon the Divine beauty, 
XTp&ConjPtete Farmer s.y. Roup, Roup, the name ofa filthy 
disease in poultry', .known by the staring, or turning hack 
of the feathers. 1817 Byron Beppo ixxxi, Could staring win 
a woman, this bad won her. x^ Allbutt’s Syst. Med. II. 
680 In ^ttle these [s^Tuptoms] are sli^ght dulness, shivering, 
,. staring of the coat and stiffness in movement. 

Staring (stee*riq), ppl. a. [f. Stake v. + 
-ing 2.] That stares, in senses of the verb. 

L That looks fixedly with wide open eyes, 
a 1547 Surrey in TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 17 He cast on me a 
staring loke, with colour pale and ded. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L, 
V, ii. 927 Then rightly sings the staring Owle, Tu-whit to- 
who. Spenser F. Q. ii. viL 37 Their staring eyessparck- 

ling with feruent fire And vgly shapes did nigh the man 
dismay. 1592 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. X149 The staring ruffian 
shall it keepe in quiet. 1682 N. O. Boileau's Luirin il 17 
With hollow Cheeks, and staring Eyes she view’d him. 
1747 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 1 . xvi. 102 The man is a 
very confident, he is a veiy' bold, staring man ! 1809 Med. 
Jml. XXI. 221 The countenance is wild, the ej-cs red and 
staring. x8i6 Scott Old Mort. xxxiv, ‘ How came the 
fellow here?— Speak, you staring fool’, he added. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil rv. i, I have sent his mJgar wife and great 
staring daughter a card for next Wednes^y I 1859 Tenny- 
son Marr. Geraint 356 Turn, turn thy wheel above the 
staring crowd. iB6x Dickens (1880) II. 152 They 
were an intent and staring audience. 1899 AtlhutPs Syst. 
Med. VI. 220 Powell describes a slightly staring, suffused, 
and anxious expression of countenance as most common. 

/; ansj. 2646 Crashaw Sospetto (THerode rii. Such his fell 
glances os the fatall Light Of staring Comets, that looke 
Kingdomes dead. 

•f b. Frantic, wild. Obs. 
c 2449 VzcoQViRepr. iii. xiv. 371 In wantowneand nyse dis- 
gisinfiisofaraies (and so forth ofmanyothere[st^-ng added 
by a later hand) gouernancis, semyng summe wijide woode). 
2607 Walkincton optic Glass HI 21 Who knowes not that 
. .goggle eyes [denotate] a starke-staring fools? 1839 Bailey 
lestus (ed. 3) 309 The staring madness when we wake and 
find That what we have loved ..is not that We meant to love. 

0. Proverbs. (App. often used "with no definite 
ir.eaning; perb. orig. ellipt. for the combs, in 5,) 
1546 J. He^wood Prev. (1867) 67^The difference betwene 
star>Tig and starke blynde The wise man at all tymes to 
folow can fymde. 1575 b\xv Evphues (Arb.) 154 Descende 
into your owne consciences, consider with your selues the 
great difference between staring and starke blynde, witte 
and wisedome, loueand lust. 1629 Ford Lover’s Mel, 11. 
il Mel. Am I starke road? Troll. No, no, you are but a 
little staring— there’s difference betweene staring and starke 
mad. 2738 Swift Pci. Conversal. 200 There’s Difference 
between staring and stark mad. 1787 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 I. 440 There's odds ’twixt staring 
and sfiirk road. 

f 2. Shining ; bright-coloured, Obs. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 3037 Sbynj-ng full shene as Jre shire 
stemys, Or any staring stone, a 1400-50 Ildars Alex. 2880 
He , . Strad vp him selfe on a stede, in starand wedis. Ibid. 
3615 He standis %-p in his stereps in starand maylis. Ibid. 
5356 He Faje a dym cloude Full of starand steroes. 1425 
OrcL Whittington’s Alms-house in Entick LoJidon (1766) 
JV, 334 That the overcloathing.. be dark and brown of colour, 
and not staring ne blaising. C2440 Pronip. Parv. 472/2 
Starynge, or schymynge, as gaye thyngys, ruiilans, ruiilus, 
niiidus. C149S Epitaffe etc. in Skelton’s Wks. (1643) II. 
391 His starynge standarde..nowe set is on a wall. rx5oo 
MEDWALLAiz^Hre (Brandi) L 749 Astaryng colour of scarlet 
red. 

3. Of hair, feathers, etc. : Standing up, bristling. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 182 Vneomde 

staryng heades. 2578 Lvte Dodoens v. x\-L 569 It layeth 
downe the staring heares of the eyebrowes. 1609 C. Butler 
Fan. Mon. iii. (1623) Fi, Take away all those staring 
strawes, twigs, and other offensive jagges that are fast m the 
Hiues. xBg^Scheffeds Laplandx‘>i>'h\Q\ 3 .vX 2 an Mice.. which 
Wormius describes with short tails and staring hair, *607 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iiu 813 The Water-Snake,. iVith 
staring Scales lyes poyson’d m his Bed. • 2730 Burdon 
Pocket Farrier (1735) 63 If your Horse is bro^ht to you 
with a staring C^oat and hollow Flank. x86o E. Mayhcw 
Horse Doctor n The eye is closed 5 the skin cold, and tne 
coat staring. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hp'gzer.e (ed.^ 

66 Grooms object to give hard water to their horses, on the 
ground that it makes the coat staring and rough. 

4. That obtrudes itself on the view or attention , 

. Oix. .47 A. 0.^- 

in Fraunce was vsj-d of piestcs, jj-chc 

precious and shewynge vesture, S? ^ „an,entis of 
starynge g>TdclIys, with “sh/.-perceiued his 

golde. 154a Udall Erasm. rtgofh. ^ 

yies to bee offended with hir ™up o? manifest 

1705 BERKELm-. L^OECrore/L (Globe) asS 

stanag contradictions. _ ryrp Dcr o g Figure 

Friday, .not making T""*' And at last to 
as I did. .773 GoiJSJi. ; ^r jiadam, will you 



STABINGLY. 
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STARK, 


Mrs. J. H. Riddell Palace Card, n. 20 A staring new 
terrace built on the ground which the old house covered. 
1894 Bridges Shorter Poems v. xv. (1912) 316 That 
sickly, staring shore. 1902 O. Wister Virginiaii xxxv, 
The rustlers.. were a staring menace to Wyoming, 
f b. Of a story : * Sensational Obs, 

1753 Scots Mag.OzU 492/1, I.. could., tell a staring storj% 
and humbug with, .skill. 1781 Mme. D’Ardlay Aug., 

He told us a thousand strange staring stories. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi France ff Italy II. 144 One must not judge from 
staring stories told one. 

6 . Q^2L^\-adv,2iS,\'c\ staring blind ^ mad(c{. i d)^plainy 
sober. Usually stark staring : see Stakk adv. 2 b. 

{1546, 1579; see 1C.I 1589 Whip for Af>e lamarimer 
of the Irish race, .And haue alreadie rimde thee staring mad. 
a i86x T. WooLKER My Beantiftd Lady^ Storm iv, Familiar 
things, that staring plain had been. Fade into mists away. 
1886 Stevensox Treas. Isl. iii. At one look the rum went out 
of him. and left him staring sober. 

Staringly (ste»Tigli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 

1 . With a stare or open-eyed fixed gaze. 

1580 Hollyband Preas, Fr. Pong^ Erratller les yeux^. , 
to open ones ey^ wide, sparingly. 1598 Florio, Rablntffare^ 
..to looke .staringlie as a mad man. 1602 ^Ianningham 
(Camden) 53 That long swaggerer, .staringly dc- 
inaunding what he ment..said the gent., ‘ I tooke you fora 
Maypole*. 1615 Crooke 545 Like as when 

w’e would open the eye more staringly the muscles of the 
forehead doe much helpe vs. 1883 Harpeds Mag, Oct. 
805/1 [They] heard my questions staringly. 
f 2 . Wildly, frantically. Ohs, 
x 657 H. More Div. Dial. in. xvii. (1713) 218 So staringly 
mad that the eye of Reason seems to have quite started out 
of their head. 1670 Eachard Cent, Clergy 43 Not by talk- 
ing staringly, and casting a mist before the peoples eyes. 

3 .. In a manner that ‘stares one in the face’; 
glaringly. 

i8x7-x8 Restd. U. S, 316 There is in this state- 

ment something, .so ridiculously and staringly untrue, that 
[etc.]. 1824 Blackvo. Mag, XVI. 293 The veil is now. .star- 
ingly, and strikinglj' transp.irent. 1833 Cobdett Eug. Gram. 
xviii. § 221 These are staringly absurd. 1879 Stevensom 
Eay^ Morals (igir) The universe. .is plain, patent and 
staringly comprehensible. 

■f Stark, sb}- Sc, Obs. [? Corrupt form of Stake 
sb,'^ (sense 5 b; in our quots. not before 1853).] 
Some implement nsed in dressing leather. 

1541 Aberdeen Reg. (1841) I. 176 Item, ane stark to vork 
the ledder vpoun, with lhair feytt. . 

+ Stark, sb,^ obs.-^, [? Corruption of start in 
Redstaht.] The redstart. 
x6m Cotgr., Rossignol de muraille^ a Starke, a Red-tayle. 
Stark (stalk), a. and adv. Forms : 1-2 stearc, 
I etarc, 2-3 sterc, 2-6 sterke, 3 stssrc, stare, 
Ortnin atarre (//, afcarrke), 3-4 starofc, 3-<j 
sterk, (3 stercb, 6 Sc, stargs) , 4-7 star eke, starke, 
3- stark. [Com. Teut. : OE. stearc corresponds 
io OFrh. sterk (WFris. sterk. NFris. stark)fOS. 
stark (MLG. stark^ st&rk)^ OHG. stark^ slarach 
(MHG. siarky starchy mod.G. stark), ON. sterk-r 
(Da. sterk), OSw, siark-er (Sw. stark) OTeut, 
'^starku-', the declension is attested by the fluctua- 
tion between umlaut and non-umlaut forms. The 
weak grade of the root (OTeut. *stnrk-) is found 
in Goih,ga 5 tanrknan, 0 \iG,kistorchaften to grow 
rigid, Icel. storkna to coagulate, ON. siyrk-r 
strength, styrk-r strong. Outside Teut., probable 
cognates are Lith. stregti to become frozen, mod, 
Pere. stUtirg strong. 

Some of the cognates suggest that the sense ‘stiff, rigid 
which is rare exc. in English, maybe more original than the 
sense ‘strong*, which prevails in the other Teut. langs.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Hard, unyielding. 

•[■a. Of a material substance : Hard, rigid. Obs, 
f 1000 tElfric Saints' Lhtes I. 196 Stanas magon hnexian 
and \f 3 it starce tsen on leades gelicnysse. c 1200 Ormik 099 
& oherr stund itt bakenn wass Full barrd & starre inn oiiie. 

b. Of a person, his heart, etc. ; Hard, obdurate. 
Also in good sense, firm, unyielding. Obs. exc. arck, 
a $00 Cynewulf Elene 565 (Gr.) Heo wseron stmree. stane 
heardran, noldon hat geryne rihte cySam czzjs Lamb. 
Horn.' % Ne beo Jju h^f^uore prud ne wilde ne sterc ne 
wemod ne ouer modi, e 1200 Ormin 1596, & gtff bin heorrte 
iss harrd & slarrc, S: stedefasst o Criste. cz205 Lay. 23678 
Strong mon wes Frolle and sterc mon on mode. CX400 
Cato's Morals va Cursor M. App. xv, 33. 1669 If richesse come 
be rife . .be no^t starke to freindis, spende hou fulle hertli . . 
pi gift wihh- weindis. CX440 Ps. Penit, (1894) 43 Crist 
ihesu. .was nothur starke nestef, But ever was louly m word 
and chere. 1589 R. Bruce Serm. (1590) S 5, Swa then, wald 
thou knaw, quhither thy faith be strong or not, quhither 
thy perswasion of Gods mercie, be starke or not? 1836 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. gi Against Tallow- 
plots, however, the Whig government was stark. 

f C. Of a judgement : Stem, inflexible. Obs. 
CZ200 Ormin 8S02 He gifehh himm..witt & mihht to. 
drffidenn Godd & hise starrke domess. azzzs Ancr. R. 
144 pe sterke dom of domesdei 

f d. . 5 ’^', Of a question, a science : Hard, diffi- 
cult. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Have Bh.^ Gov. Princes (S.T.S.) iit No paist 
nocht in ignorant mennis wordis that sals.. that the science 
ofthaimlJC. the stars) is sa stark that nane may knaw it. 
Ibid. 140 Here speris the doctour a stark queslioun. 

2 . Violent, harsh, severe, 
d* a. Of natural agencies : Fierce or violent in 
operation ; hard, harsh, rough, severe. 


a 1000 Colloq. ^l/ric in Wr.-Wuleker 90 Nys hyt swa 
stearc winter [aspera hyems] h®t ic durre lutian aet ham. 
a 1225 St. Marker, 9 Ant al warS h^t stude of strong and 
stare stench, a 1223 fuliana 78 per arisen stormes starcke 
& stronge & brelcen j>e scbipes bord. a 1240 Lofsong in 
Cott. Horn, 2XX peo sterke stremes and ]yet flod jjet fleaw of 
hine wunden moncun uor to Helen, c 1250 Owl < 5 * Night. 
524 Ac hwenne nyhtes cumeh longe, & bryngep forstes starke 
& stronge, c 1320 Settyn Sag. (W.) 2x23 The clerkes to the 
stage stale, And bet a fir strong and sterk. 2338 R. Brunne 
Chron. {1725) 174 pe hungre was so grete, & he cold so stark, 
1460 Lybeaus Disc, 1766 A fere stark and store Was lyght 
and brende bryght. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie Sf Slae 
1529 The stretm is thair sae stark, ..It suld be idle wark. 
i 6 o 5 A. Craig Amor, Songs (1872) 133 And though the 
streams be stark, I through the waitring waues shall swim. 

t b. Of persons : Stern, harsh, severe. (Of. 
sensei b.) Obs. arch, in echoes of quot. a 1122. 

c xooo iEcFRic Horn, I. 362 He (John Baptist] 3 a heard- 
heortan ludeiscre 3 eode mid stearcre 3 reale and sti 3 re 
myngunge to fifes wege gebigde. a X122 O. E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1086, He wais..ofer call gemett stearc haul mannum 
he wiSewacdon his wlltan. ^1205 Lay. 9197 Ah he wes swi 3 e 
sturne & stare wi 3 heon folke. 1869 Freeman Norm.Conq. 
(1876) III. xH. 183 William was already beginning to show 
himself.. beyond measure stark to all who withstood his 
will. 1876 Tennyson Harold 11. ii, For he xs only debonair 
to those That follow where he leads, but stark as death To 
those that cross him. x89x Q, Rev. July 190 This great 
Emperor was stark to all the opponents of Christianity. 

fe. Of living, treatment, circumstances, etc.: 
Attended with hardship, harsh, severe. Of a wound: 
Severe. Obs. 

czcQo iELFRic Horn. I. 14B He nolde awendan his ge- 
wunelican big!eofaii..ac 3 a stiSnyssa his stearcan bigleofan 
..on his life geheold. 4*1290 St. Sebastian 48 in S. Eng. 
Leg. 179 With quareles and with Arewene ; beo maden him 
woundes starke. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 2X Tille 
Elfride oure kyng com tihinges starke. Ibid. 98 Bot Henry 
[link It stark, pat he is charged so. 

t d. Of an instrument of torture or punishment: 
Inflicting severe pain, cruel. Obs, 
c xooo AElfric Horn. I. 428 Da bet he bine wiedum berea- 
fian, and mid stearcum stengum beatan. c 1200 Prin. Coll. 
Horn. 127 Weste was his wunienge and stark haire of ol- 
uente hts wede. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1925, & let purhdrlucn 
prefter pe shaken & te felien mid imenegadien; swa pat te 
pikes & te imene preones se scharpe & se starke borien 
purh- c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2x18 Furst sche tok out pe croune 
sterk; pat crist on is heued let. 1500-20 Dunrar Poems 
xxxiv. 77 God, that evir I chaip, Nor ane stark widdy gar 
me gaip, Bot I in hell for geir wald be. 1508 Kenneoie 
Flyting w. Dunbar 413 A stark gallowis, ane wedy, and a 
pyn. The hede poynt of thyne elderts armes ar. 1549 Compt. 
Scot. iii. 2S Than the father takkis ane batton or sum vthir 
sterk \'appin to puneise hts sonne. 

i‘ e. Of fighting or contention : Vehement, 
fierce. Ohs. 

c 1205 Lay. 4x71 pat faeht wes swuSe strong & swu6e star 
[rx27S stare) & svvu 3 e longe. Ibid. 4036 Sterce weren pe 
reasmes mid stronge raflake. ^1250 Owl ^ Night. 5 (Jesus 
MS.) pat playd wes stif & stare & strong. Ibid. 1x76 pe vie 
,,yef answere stark & stronge. CX380 Sir Ferumb. 3241 
pan at pe furste pe Assaut by-gan sterk & strait to be. 1456 
Sir G. Hayf. Law Arms (S.T.S.) X2X He wist wele, and 
he had scamt, he wald nocht have cessit to mak him starkare 
were than oefore. 

f. Of climate or weather; Harsh, inclement. 
(See quot. 1878.) Now rf/a/. 

x6it B. JoNSON Catiline 1. i, Cei. The North is not so 
starke, and cold, 1878 Dickinson Cumhld. Gloss., Stark 
iveaiher, continued dry and cold north and east winds. 19x3 
Daily Graphic 24 Mar. 12/1 Theseason is early, the weather 
stark and unpromising. 

t g. Stark at the rent (see quot.). dial. Obs. 

1683 G. M(eritonJ Praise 0/ Ale 51 And yet you say your 
Farme is starke alt’lh Rent (ed. 1685 starke *oth Rent; but 
Gloss, has Stark at the Rent, is very dear at the Rent) 

3 . Strong, stout, powerful. 

+ a. Of a structure or material : Strong, sub- 
stantial. Obs. 

c 1205 Lav. 189 He malcedeennc stronge castel mid starke 
ston walle. c 1290 St. Brendan 124 in S. Eng. Leg. 223 
pis. hound ladde pis holt man to an balIe..Gret & stare. 
c 137s Sc, Leg. Saints xlv. {Christina) 10 He mad a toure 
of lyme & siane, a starkare mocht be fundine nan. 1460 
Lybeaus Disc. 710 Tbanne sawc they yn a p.nrk A caslell 
stout and stark, 1529 Registr, Aberdon. (Maitland Club) I. 
396 To big agan pe said brig, .als stark and subslantious as 
we resave pe samyn. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 685 
Anwik castell that wes siarge and Strang n:z572 Knox 
Hist. Re/,\tV%. 1846 I. 177 (He) cryed, * Fyre, f>Te,* (for 
the door was verray starki. 1609 Extracts Rec. Convent. 
Burghs Scot. (1870) II. 284 All cowperis salj mak their 
hering barrcltis ticht, stark, and sufficient treyls. 2755 R. 
Forbes Ajax* Sp., Shop Bill \\\, Fare may be bad.. The 
starkest hose that can be made. 1794 [ W, Anderson) Piper 
of Peebles 6 (E.D.D.) The sarks were few, An* verj' stark, 
hut no that saft. 

b. Of a weapon ; Strong, massive, stout, arch. 

4; 1205 Lav. 21227 Ar 3 ur pe raie Ron hi’> spear] nom 

an honde he strashte scaft sucrene stiSimoden king, a 1300 
Havetok 380 In his hand a spere stark, c 1375 •S'f. Leg. 
Saints xix. {.Christopher) 339 Quhen pat christofore pis 
praycre had mad.. his staf, pat was sture & stark, was cled 
with lewis, & with bark. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss. 
Hags vL 47 The crossbar and simple Italian guard of Wat 
Gordon*s lighter weapon seemed as if it must instantly be 
beaten down by the starker weapon of the dragoon. 

c. Physically strong or powerful ; lusty, robust, 
sturdy, vigorous; occas. i* strong (of sight), arch, 

c 1250 Long Life xx in O. E, Misc,, Nis non so strong ne 
sterch {v. r. sterk) ne kene pal mai agodeapes wiper-blench. 
<1x310 in Wright XXX. 87 Neis noquene so stark ne 

Stour,.. that ded ne shal by-glyde. 13.. K. Atis, 5527 Ich 
wil thee jauc of golde a mark, And a stede strong and stark. 


c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 545 Me caryinge in his clawes 
starke, 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 24 Lat nocht 
the sterk man glore in his strenth, 1589 Puttenham Enr 
Poesie iii, xix. (Arb.) 249 There be some fowles of siglit to 
prowd and starke, As can behold the sunne, and neuer 
shrinke. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 19 Throwe..your 
lambes oute of the penne, for feare that your starke sheepe 
treade them under foote. 1721 Ramsay Prospect ofPtenZ 
183 A nation, healthfu* wise, and stark. 1787 Burks Old 
Farmer's Saint. Mare iv, He gied me thee. .An’ fifty 
mark ; Tho’ it was sma’ 'twas weel-won gear, An* thou was 
stark. 1805 Scott Minstr, 1. xxi, A stark moss-troop, 
ing Scott was he. 1836 W. Irving Astoria (1849) 158 The 
loss^of two stark hunters and prime riflemen was a serious 
affair to the party. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-flagi xxv, 
The dragoons were stark fellows and had seen service. 

fd. Strong in authority, dominion, rule, arms; 
powerful, mighty. Obs, 

a 1300 Havetok 341 In pat time . .Was in pe lonfdj of Dene- 
mark, A riche King, and swype stark. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handt. Synne 6840 He was bysshope and palryarke Of 
(^onstatyne, noble starke. 1338 — Chron, (1725) 45 Now 
rises Eilred, Sc gadres oste stark. 1456 Sir G. Have Latv 
Arms (S.T.S.) 13 The maa miraclis, the starkar was 
haly kirk. For ay the faith grewe slarkar and starkare. 
Ibid, 28 For the office of knychthede suld have stark place 
in governaunce. 1543 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V. 588 All 
that be His Highnes servaunles and frendes must make 
iheim starke, and to make the mo.st frendes they can. 1595 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 138 Frome 
j'rland he sayles to Scotland, w^ a strang and starke armie. 
1807 J. Barlow Colnnib, vii. 339 Now roll, with kindling 
haste, the long stark lines, From wing lowing the sounding 
battle joins. 

f e. Of a cause of wonder, also (^Sr.) of a 
reason : Strong. Obs, 

ezz^o Owl fy Night. 1473 Wunder me pinkp stark &sor 
[MS. Cott. stare & stor] Hw enymon [etc.]. 1456 
SiR^ G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 120 And 311 ane 
othir marc stark resoun is for the decreis sals that [etc.}. 
1587-8 Reg. Privy Council Scot, IV. 242 Upoun bettir 
nvisementand starkare ressonis. 2596 Dalrymple tr.Zri/rVx 
Hist. Scot, (S.T.S.) I. 50 Of quhilke a stark rasone thev 
vse to collecte, that xn..riueris in Irland, quhilkes..arbatb 
maist cleir, and maist pure, Salmonte in gretter number 
thair ar takne. 

-t" f. Of action : Vigorous. Sc. Obs. 

a 2557 Dinrn. Occur. (Bannalyne Club) xx And in ihismcne 
tyme was stark watchelng in Edinb about the kingis grace. 
a 1578 Linoesay (Pitscoltie) Chron. Scot, (S.T. S.) II. 195 
That nycht the towne of Edinburgh keipit ane stark waicb 
in the towne. 


g. Of liquor, tpoison; Strong, potent. Obs, exc.^f. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Afoph. 103 b, Canlbaris is a liile Itlle 
vermyn ..but hauyng in xt starke poyson. a 1578 Likdesav 
(Pitscoltie) Chron, Scot, (S.T.S.) I. x86 The Duik of AI« 
banie send his..servand* .for the wyne and prayit him to 
send of the best and starkest. 2622 Flztchzr Beggars Busk 
III. i, [Second Boor] Stark beer boy, stout and strong beer. 
2633 Orkney Witch Trial \n Da\yt\\ Darker Sttpersf, Scot, 
(1834) 153 Becaus the oyle was not stark enucb, he gat some 
aquavite to make it starker. 2870 J. K. Hunter Li/e 
Studies of Char, vi, 40 The gudeman and Iha wife bad 
several tastings till it came to the right thing, the wife re- 
marking that it was a stark dramfofwnisky]. x898CROCKErr 
Standard Bearer xiv, Doon at the clachans the stark Hol- 
lands flowed like water In a running spate. 

*ph. Of colour : Strong, dark. Obs. 

1547 Recordk Urinal Physick 67 Greene is a compownde 
colour of blew and yellow, .and the right greene have I in 
this booke called a starke greene. 

4 . Rigid, stiff, incapable of movement, 
a. Of the (muscles of the) body or limbs: 
Lacking suppleness and pliability (through weak- 
ness or over-exertion, fear, age, cold, or the like) ; 
•p also, of the senses, the blood, the eyes (obs.). 

4:1300-20 Pol., Ret., fy L. Poems (1903) 243 Starke waren 
his armes Hi-spred opon pe rode. rx325 Gloss, if, of 
Dibbesw, in Wright Voc, 148 De genuler serroynt trop rcox 
[gloss stifle v.r., MS. Camb. starke). 4x1340 Hampole 
Psalter, Canticles (iZZ^)so 60 brigucrunt omnes habiMorts 
chanaan...A\\ pe woners of chanaan wex starke.. .paj sail 
wax stark fordrede & wa. C1440 Vork Myst. 

[Soldier.) I myght not stande,so was I starke (with frigiuj. 
c 1460 Powneley Myst, iiL 268 My bonys ar so smrk, No 


Dyetary viii, (2870) 247, I do aduertyse you not io..syt 1 ^ 
the fyre. .for fyre. .doth make sterke the synewes « io}7ites 

of man. 2590 Spenser F, Q. i. i. 44 And dpwne did ia> 

His hcauie bead,.. Whose sences all were straight^numt« 

and starke. 2607 Topskll Four-f. Beasts 402 (The iua ' 
lander] will make a horse go stark, and stumble • 
1647 H. More Cupids Conflict Ixxvfi, The clearest irutM 
may well seem dark When sloathfull men have f'i/f ' 
dimme and stark. 2660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blancs If *• 
334 We had not strength to make another (midge 0 
planks) we were so num*d and stark [printed 
with the cold, a 1800 Pecge Suppl. Grose^ Stark, slin» 

from too much exercise, or from the rheumai ism, &c. x? 7 

Shelley Revolt Islam iir. xviii, I sought to close mm 
eyes, But like the balls, their lids were stiff and stark% 
Barham Ingot, Leg. Ser. i. Nurse's Siory, But, 
vent one inquisitive sniff. That little pug-dog stands smt 
and stiff. 28S6 .S*. W, Line. Gloss, s. v., The rheumatis nas 
left my leg a bit stark. 

b. Rigid, stiff (in death), . . 

2592 Shaks. Rom. ff yul.pr. i. 103 Each part depnud 0 
supple gouemmenl, Shall stifle and starke, and cold appe^^® 
like death. x6xx — Cynib. iv. ii, 209 [Enter 
wiih Imogen dead.) Bel. How found you him? Af^ ’ 
Starke, as you see. 1609 Holland Anini. Marcell. 13^ 
b^ies of the Persians slaine, wave drie and starke as slak«- 
1820 Loncf. Wreck l/espenis x\\\, A frozen corpse was ^ 
Lashed to the helm all stiff and stark. 2865 
//^rrru.vi, They left nought behind them save stark corpse- 
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STABK. 

C. Of material things : Kigid, stiff ; not supple 
or flexible. 

a x^oo Siock/i, Medical MS» i. 64 in Anglia XVIII. 296 
Ley it on hed [>at hath gret werk, And het yt ageyn, 
whann it is stark, c i^So S/, Cul/tderl (Surtees) 926 How 
cuthbert child stode on his croune.,? Jn bis playng^ a 
wondir harke, his clathes abouie his leggys stode starke. 
Ibid. 950. X59X G. Fletcher Russe Cojunno. ii. 4 You 
shall sensibly feele your breath to waxe starke, and euen 
stifeling with the colde, .as you draw it in and out. 17x3 
Derham Phys.-Theol. x. i. .<53 So soon as this spring is be* 
come stark enough, it suddenly breaks the Ckise into two 
Halfs,,and so flings theSeed.^ 1854 Miss Baker iVior///rtw//J4 
Gloss. f Stark or Starky, stifl*, dry.^ ^ 1883 Bridges Pro- 
mrtheus 1271 O heavenly Are, ..O spirit of rage and might, 
Who canst unchain the links of winter stark. 1889 N. /Fi, 
Line. Gloss, s. v., This smock’s a deal oher stark, 1 can’t 
wear it while [= until] its weshed. 

d. iransf, of immaterial things. 

1847 E.MERSON Ref>r, Men iv. Afontaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 
340 The Spartan and Stoic schemes are too stark and stiff 
for our occasion. 1851 Gladstone Glean. VI. xlii. 29 We 
seem to require an elasticity of system., which is in entire 
contrast wth our rather stark and rigid methods. 1876 
F. Harrison Choice Books (1886) 53 There is much in the 
method and genius of the French drama which falls chill 
and stark on ears accustomed to the abounding life of a 
Shakspearean play. 

e. Of a rope, etc. : Taut, tight, not slack, north. 

1641 "QzjsxFarm. Bks. (Surtees) 61 For that the bandes 

will blowe aside with the winde, and the rigginge blowe 
away, if you do not minde to pull the bandes downe starke. 
1788 W. H. Marshall Kdr/txA. II. 356 Starh\ tight;.. as 
a stark rope. 

f. Of land : Hard with drought, dial. 

CX740 A. Allen MS. Gl. (E. D. D.) When y« ground is 
parch’t and chop’t w‘h droughth, they say y« ground is stark. 
1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. s.v., The ground is so 
star!;, the seeds will not come up. 

g. Of landscape or an object in a landscape : 
Stiff in outline or formation ; hence, bare, barren, 
desolate. 

x8« Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 64 Snow was heaped 
on the eastern mountains, and tumbled in huge masses among 
the stark, black rocks at their base. 18^7 Emerson Poems 
(1857} XM Not of adamant and gold Built he heaven stark 
and cold. 187* C. Kino Sierra Nevadti xii. 258 Among rigid 
crater rims and stark fields of volcanic sand. 1898 Conan 
Doyle Trag. Korosko v, How cool and beautiful that green 
looked in the stark, abominable wilderness 1 

5 . Sheer, absolute, unqualified. 

c T400 Rom. Rose 7292 But unto you dar I not lye : But 
xnighte 1 felen..That ye perceyved it no.thyng, Ye shulden 
have a stark lesing Right in your bond. 1530 Proper Dya* 
loge 509 in Rede Me etc, (Arb.) 149 By seynt mary syr that 
is a starcke lye. a 1553 Udall Royster D. i« itt, But it will 
be starke nyght before 1 shall haue done. 1594 Carew 
Httarids Exam. IPits xv, (1596) 309 The whole. .is in my 
conceit a starcke leasing, and verie mockerie. x6xz B. JoN« 
SON Catiline 1. 1. 6^3 Consider first the starke securitle The 
common wealth is in now. a x66x Holyoay ytcvenal (1673) 
182 To escape starke beggery. x7ot Collier M. Anton. 
(1726) 292 Let all this be done out of stark love and kindness. 
1776 Johnson in Boswell an. \^2%^Bo5^velli That, Sir, 
was great fortitude of mind. Johnson : No, Sir; stark in* 
.sensibility. 1820 Shelley yis. Sea 3 From the stark night 
of vapours the dim rain is driven. 1839 W, Irving Chron. 
Wol/ert's Roost (1855! 185 It was stark midnight before they 
landed at Communipaw. 1852 H. Rogers Eclipse of Faith 
(They were convinced] that the only orthodox belief in 
.such a world was stark Atheism. 1898 F. T. Bullen Cruise 
* Cachalot ’ 333 When a stark calm left the surface of the bay 
as smooth as a river. 

b. Qualifying an unfavourable appellation of a 
person : Arrant, thorough, unmitigated. 

c X37S Sc. Leg. V. [fjohii) 401 He lefit \>e hischope, & 

vent pan to sterk ihefis. 1529 ISIore Dyalo^e 11. Wks. 181/2 
He..neuer can be cast out being a stark heretique. 2530 
Rastf.ll Bk. Purgat. iii. xv. 5 He shall be proved a very 
stark foie that wyll beleve that there is no purgator>’e. 1543 
Ascham Toxoph, I. (Arb.) 94 Yet if he glue it ouer, and not 
vse to shote..he shal become of a fayre archer, a stark 
squyrter and dribber. 1641 Brome Joviall Crnoii, I mean 
stark, errant, downright Beggars, I, Without equivocation ; 
Statute Beggars, a vjsx Ken Serm. Wks. (1838) 123 Beauty 
is often incident to stark fools. 18x7 Shelley Revolt Islam 
XL xii, 'Tis but a crowd of maniacs stark. 1877 Talmace 
Serm. 260 Before we make stark fools of ourselves, let us 
slop pressing this everlasting ‘ Why 

6. = Stark naked. 

1762 H. Walpole Let. Ctess A ileshury 5 Mar., What dread- 
ful discoveries will be made both on fat and lean 1 I recom- 
mend to you the idea of Mrs. Cavendish, when half-stark. 
28x7 Shelley Revolt Islam iii. xiii, They bore me to a 
cavern.. And one did strip me_ .stark. 1885-94 Bridges 
Eros ff Psyche March xxx, Behind came Tritons. .Green- 
bearded, tail’d like fish, all sleek and stark. xSgS J. Bc'chan 
John Burnet 0 / Barns ni. vii. 255 Slowly., they began to 
disrobe themselves.. till they stood before me. .as stark as 
the day they were born. 

fig. 2876 M. Arnold Lit. «5* Dogma 55 If all the law they 
were thinking of stood, stark and written, before their eyes 
already? 1891 Hardy Tess v, He felt the necessity of re- 
commencing with a name.. less commonplace than the two 
original bald stark words. 

B. adv. (In 13th c. with advb. ending, ^^sterke.) 

1 . In a * stark’ manner; f firmly, strongly {obs .) ; 
strenuously, vigorously, * hard ’ ; boldly, stoutly. 

c x2_os I.AY. J6683 Samuel nom Agag..& Izedde hine a ban 
cheping & lette fame swi3e sterke to ane stake bxnde. 2794 
Hafst I\ig Ixv, Now kempien fo'k, they dinae lo'e They 
work sae stark. 1900 C. Lee Cynthia in West v. 82 One 
young chap asked a maid the question, and she said * no *, 
and said it brave and stark. 

2 . To the fullest extent or degree; absolutely, 
utterly, quite. Cf. Stark a. 5. 


a. qualifying an adj., esp, wad (occas. rc/i/d', 
ivood)^ drttnk, dumb \ also Naut. in r/rzr/r 
Also Stark naked. Stark naught. 

This use seems to have begun with Stark blind, and to 
have arisen through taking stark in Stark dead as an in- 
tensive adverb. The adv. is often hyphened vvith the follow- 
ing adj., esp. when used attributively. 

1489 Skelton Death Earl Northumbld. 50 I say, ye 
comoners, why wer ye so stark mad ? xs6x Daus tr, Bitllin- 
geron ApocAjyjyi 225 Our Religion is true, and yours starke 
*5730* Harvcv Letter Bk.ifloxsAt,d) 233 If the marke 
I not hiltSaye he is starke wood. 1579-80 North Plutarch^ 
Lycurgus (1595) 63 They forced them sometimes to drinke 
wine. .till they had made them starke drunke. Z590SHAKS. 
Com. Err. 11. i. 59. 1593 G. Harvev Pierce's Super, Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 235 Iwis hee mought haue spied a difference 
••hetwene raging, and siarke-madd. X593NASHE/^<?«^Z.r//. 

wk^ (Grosart) II. 261 His conscience accuseth him, 
hee IS stroke starkedumbe. e 1595 Capt. Wyatt/?. Dudley's 
Voy. W./nd.iHakh Soc.) 52 Havingc somlimes mostsoden 
gustes and ngaine in a moment belnge starke becalmed, 
259® SliAKs. 'Pant. Shr. 1. i. 69. Ibid, 111. ii. 55 His horse, , 
starke spoyl’d with the Staggers, xfito Dekker Dream 26 
*1 cn thou.sand Sal.amanders (whose chill thawing Puts 
Bonfires out), their starkc-stiffe lunges were gnawing. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia v. 182 In the evening it grew starke 
Clime, Pepvs Diary 23 Apr., Wc drank ihe King’s 
health.. till one of the gentlemen fell down stark drunk, 
and there lay. 2683 P. Lorrain tr. Murefs Rites of 
Funeral 292 In his days it seem’d to he yet stark new. 2719 
De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 29 Going a fishing in a stark calm 
Morning, a 27*2 Prior Poems^ Cronnvelt Porter You 
may study among the Law givers without being stark wild 
about Ordinances and Proclamations. 2828 Scott Hr/. 
Midi, vl, But everybody was, for the moment, stark-mad on 
the subject of Portcous. 1823 W. Scores&v yml, 390 It fell 
starkcalrn. 2870 Morris II. iii. 45 And, stark 

awake, with beating heart He put the hawthorn twigs apart. 

b. qualifying staring^ raving ppl. adjs., some- 
times used quasi-fffl'i/A, esp. in stark staring mad. 

In later use the collocation stark staring is often felt as a 
mere strengthening of stark adv. or adj. 

1532 Dice Play A viij, R. Eucry Player, .payeth a Crowne 
. . towards the house charges. M. Ye may fare well of that 
price at the stark-staring stews. 2548 Udall etc. Erasm. 
Par. I.ukeyt. 6-ix Thei are turned into stercke sta^ngmad- 
nesse. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4* Hpi^. P, 1 thinke it as 
good, by ought I can deuise. To be starke staryngblinde, as 
thus to haue eies. 1575 Gascoigne Posies, Fruites Warre 
evii, The tide skarcc good, the winde starke staring naught. 
2648^ J. Beaumont Psyche xif. xxxii, Stark raving she and 
roaring prov’d. 2693 Dryden Persius v. 212 Art thou 
of Bethlem’s Noble College free? Stark, staring mad- 
*734 Fielding Intriguing Chambermaid 11. vi. I find I am 
distracted ! I am stark raving mad 1 27B8 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) VI. 322 It is such stark-staring nonsense, as every 
man of sense ought to be utterly ashamed of. 1839 Hood 
Lost Heir 23 Oh Lord ! oh dear, my heart wilf break, 

I shall go stick stark staring wild ! 2849 Cupples Green 
Hand viii. (1836) 72 One morning when Westwood and 
I went on deck, it was a stark staring calm. z8^o Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne I. xii. 180 He must be stark staring mad. 
1892 Mrs, H. Ward Marcella II. 263 The whole thing is 
stark staring lunacy. 

fc. qualifying //r<f,w^^r^vbs. (Cf.STARK tz. 4.) 

*S5.3 T. Wilson Rhei. 75 Antisthenes made suebe a long 
oracion, that he starke weried all his hearers. <22661 Holy- 
day Juvenal (1673) 146 Whiles he strives to perfect the boy, 
he starke tires himself. 

d. qualifying an adv. or advb. phrase. 

x668 Shaowell Sullen Lovers ii. i, O’ my conscience thou 
art stark out of thy wits, 1863 Kinclake Crimea 11 . 307 
No other light infantry men were thrown forward in their 
stead, and the whole body went stark on with bare fronu 
2899 *Zack * (Gwendoline Keats) 'Frail xvii. 14B I’ve 
half a mind to turn him stark out o' the bouse. 

Stark (stlik), V. Also 6 Btarck, 6-7 sterk, 
[OE. slearcian, f. stearc Stark a. Cf. OHG. 
starcen to become strong.] 

•f*!. intr. To become siitf orrigid; to coagulate, 
solidify. Obs. 

c 2000 Gloss. Prtid. in Germania (1878) XL 402/56 Riget, 
stearcode. a 1300 Cursor M. 1845 pestormes slarked wit he 
wind, c 2325 Gloss. W, de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 149 Les 
nerfs de bewor engurdisst \glo 5 s'\ starken. 24 . . Pol.. Rel., 4 
L, Poems (1903) 230 Wonnc..hin hew dunnet: and hi sen- 
newess starket. cxS3o Judic. Urines 11. vi. 27 Itcauseth 
rigor Anglice starkyng and racebyng for colde. a x6x8 Syl- 
vester Hymn of Alms 185 Wks. (Grosart) II, 210 To stark 
for Cold, to starve for Food. 

2 . irans. To make stiff, arch. 

2862 Sir H, Taylor St. Clement's Eve\.y. Wks. 1864 III. 
298 Arise, if horror have not stark’d your limbs. 

f 3 . To strengthen, make stout or strong. Obs. 

CX470 Henry /F<r//<xc^xf,892 And lohn Wallang, was than 
schyreffoff FyfT, Till Wallace pOit, starkyt him in that stryff. 
2562 Turner Baths 8 TTiis bath, .sterketh and streingthen- 
elh verye muche the broken place. 

Hence f Starked ppl. a., hardened, stiffened. 

CX425 Lydg. Horse, Goose 4- Sheep 388 It..Causith men 
starkid bonys to recure ; Dede synnewis restorith a-geyn to 
live. 

stark WiJid, a. Also 4-5 start-, storte-. 
£f. Stark adv. 2 (advb. use of Stark a. 4) ; an 
alteration of Stareblind (after Stark dead). 
The J3 forms are dne to association with Start- 
naked.] Qnite blind, lit. axAJig. 

1387 Trevisa fligden (Rolls) III. 97 He put out his ehen 
in Rcblala,and lad bynn (so) in Babilon strei^t blynde. 
a and y start blyrnde. Caxton Sefi stark blynde.) a j^oo Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxix. L 70 pei woxe start-blynde 
anon-rihL e 2400 Sege Jerus. 576 For he doust & h® • • 
alle. .storte-blynde wexen. 1534 More agst. Jno. x. 

^Vks. 2145/1 Christc,. threw bym to the ground, and Strake 

bym starke blynde. 2666 J, Davies Hist. Caribby Isl. 251 


staekly. 

In the Streets they have met with many one-eyed, and many 
stark blind people 1704 Evelv.-i Diary JI.ay, He was 86 
y'“rso( age, stark blind, dcafe, and memory lost. lySr Cow- 
TER Charity ^o^ She sees a world stark blind to what employs 
Her eager thought. ^ 

Hence Starfc-bUnd v., to make stark blind. 

“ Sylvester Tri. Faith iv. k, By Faith, Saint Paul 
stark-blindcd Elymas. 

Stark dead, a. [prob. orig. Stark a. (sense 
4) ; afterwards taken as Stark adv. 2.] Quite dead. 
lit. and fig, 

^ *375 jfseph Aritn. 567 (He) Baarhim doun of his hors 
and . .Strok him stark ded pat he sturede neuere. 2390 Gower 
Conf, I I. 105 Stark ded, his armes sprad, sche syh Hire lord 
flietende upon the wawc. 2470-85 Malory Arthur xxi. iv. 
847 Iherwythall syr Mordred fyl starke deed to the erthe. 
a 2595 R- Southwell Hundred Medit. (1S73) 221 The soul 
..wa.xelh cold, and proud, and stark dead. .when it i.s de- 
pived of this Thy holy love. 26x5 Crooke Body of Man 420 
When I came, I found the man starke dead. 2728 Chamber.s 
Cycl. s.v. Damps, The ^^aid going down to call her Master, 
found them all in their digging Postures ; but stark death 
f b. of night. Obs. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iii. i, Tis now starke deade 
night. 

starken (sta-rk’n), v. [f. Stark a. + -en 5. 

The forms siurken, storken (Yorkshire dial. : see quot. 
2862 in sense i) represent a different though cognate word, 
a. ON. storkna, referred to under Stark a.] 

1 . in/r. ~ Stark v. i. 

24,, Pol., Rel,, 4- L. Poems (1003) 233/6 [Signs of Death.) 
His nese shal sharpen, & his skyn shal starken. 2563-83 
Foxe ,< 4, /f M, 1895/x He..wyth the rj'ghte hande being 
somewhat starckned knocked vpon his brest softly. 2^4 
Power Exp, Philos, l 38 Which. .was their nutrimental 
juice coagulated there, like the bloud starkn’d in the veins 
of dead Animals. 2862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 420 
Starken, Sturken, Starken^ to stiffen. Boiled treacle or 
rendered fat ‘starkens’ as it cools. 2876 T. S. Egan tr. 
Heine's Atta Troll 246 They now lie mute and like unto the 
dead, Stnrkened and cold. 

2. trans. To make stark or inflexible. 

2842 Sir H. Taylor Edwin, the Fair iv. iv. ^Vks. 1864 II. 
203 If thy lust of kingly power Outbid thine other lusts, and 
starken thee In grasping of that shadow of a sceptre That 
still is left thee. 

t Sta'rkle, v. Ohs. Forms : 6 starcle, star- 
kel, 7 atarclde, 6-7 starkle. [app. a variant of 
Startle z».] intr. To make a stir ; to use threaten- 
ing gestures; to show signs of fear, quake, be 
afraid. 

2527 Caxion's Trevisa ii. xiL 60b, That bote hete Apis 
that was wonte to come out of y’ Riiicr Nylus & warne by 
bis pleyng and starclynge [L. gesticulaihne suat Trevisa 
and Caxton startelynge] what was to comynge. 2544 H. 
Stalbrydges Epistle 23 Yowe sturdye strouggelers wyll 
somwhat starkle at thys my homelye wrj'tynge, yet shall 
not that make me leaue of. 2550 Bale Eng, Votaries ti. 
93 b, Than stirt up BeckoC, and starkeled lyke a lyon, 
sekynge,,to brynge the kynge vndre, ts$o Ima^ Both 
Ch, Pref. (1560) B b, Tbeboystouse ty rauntes of Sodoma . . wyll 
sturre about them...Oureworld!ye wyse brethren also, which 
are neither hole nor colde, wyl starcle a course at the matter. 
2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 7. 265 b/2 Although men 
starkled at him as at a monster iguainvis instar prodigii 
execrati sint etim homines!. *6^ Holland Lity n.xH. 71 
This act of his made diuerse of the senatours.. to starkle for 
feare of hazarding their estate. 2609 — /iww. Marcetl. xiv, 
ii. 6 Intelligences thereof continually given one after another 
had made Gallus Cassar to starckle. <z 2624 M. Smith Semi. 
(1632) 72 If those condemneyou for altering of your course, 

I cannot blame you to starkle. 

+ StaTlded, a. Obs, rarr~^. [f. *starkle v. 
(J.STXRKa.-t-hz; cf. Starken Of the 

blood: Congealed. 

Robin Good-fellow ii. (Percy Soc.) 23 [Robin, as a 
night-raven to an old usurer.) I doe come to doe thee good ; 
Recall thy wits and starkled blood. 

+ StaTkly, ct^ Obs, In 3 sterclich, starc- 
lich. [f. Stark a, + -ly.i] Violent, fierce. 

c 2205 Lav. 25330 And astured weoren Romweren alle mid 
stercHchere wraidSe, e 1275 — 7505 And hii him to wende 
mid siarlc]liche [c 1205 ladliche] fihte. /bid. 23956 Mid 
starcliche maine [c 1205 mid feondliche lechen]. 

starkly (staukli), Forms: 2 stearclice, 
Bterclicbe, 3 sterk-, stffirc-, sterc-, stare-, 
starchliche, starliche, -iige, 5-6 starklie, 

(6 starkli, starckly, starkely), 4- starkly, [f. 

Stark a. + -ly 2.] 

1 1 . Stoutly, boldly ; strongly, powerfully ; 
strenuously ; harshly, sternly. Ohs. 

cixoo O. E. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 2016, pa gewende se 
here to Lundenne & pa buruh ulan jTnbesmcon & byee 
stearclice on feaht xesSzer ge be watere ge be lande. e 2x75 
Lajnb. Hem. X2r Summe ber weren pet bis e^an bundan 
and hine on h®t neb mid neore hondan sterchche beolen. 
c 1205 Lay. 21178 Nu fusen we bom to, & stxrchcbe [cizys 
starligelheomleggen on. axz 2 sLeg.Hath. 7 i 7 P^°^^^J°^Jl 
,.stod, burh beos sieuene starcliche islrengcL cx 37 S • 
Leg. Saints xxiiL (Smen Sleepers) 128, & pm , 

ma J>ame stark, confort to get to ]»at vw/ 

pat starklyare to thole pe torment c 2480 He. ‘ .m/ 

t««. =80. I say this bilion. wr.tch.t CressM ^ he 

BoPhii''Su ‘adv=r.:ssit .hairof 

s«.s they ran, Sac starry and sac 
ftSdifc i”.6 ScorrOld Men. x.x, Was ever ss.ght so 
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starkly made But time and years would overthrow ? looo C. 
Mubeav HamevJith 51 An^ starkly did he gie him 't back. 

2. Stiffly, rigidly. 

1523-34 Fitzherd. Hush. § 65 There be beastes, that wyll 
haue the gouie.An the hynder fete, and it wyll cause them 
to halt, and go starkely. 1557 Phaer /Encid vii, (1558) 
V ij, And euery feeld with swordes vpright, As stubble 
starckly stands. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M, iv. ii. 70 Pj-o. 
Where’s Barnardine. Cla. As fast lock'd vp in sleepe, as 
guiltlesse labour, When it lies starkly in the Trauellers 
bones. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss.y Starkly^ stiffly. 1870 B. 
Harte Lnck of Roaring Camp 5 The low bunk. .on which 
the figure of the mdther was starkly outlined below the 
blankets. 1871 R. Ellis Caiullus Ixviu 6 A corpse out- 
stretch’d starkly. 

b. Tightly, firmly. 

18x8 Byron Mazeppa xvi, With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied. 1820 Shelley Hymn 
Merc. Ixx-, The withy bands, though starkly interknit, Fell 
at the feet of the immortal child. 

3. Barely, nakedly. 

1850 Merivale Emp. Iv. (1865) VII. 49 Many noble 
trees were stripped of their branches under the Caesars as 
starkly as the Caesars themselves. 1913 Blackiv. Mag. Sept. 
309/2 The place was starkly furnished. 

stark naked, a. (and sb^ [f. Staek adv. 2 ; 
altered from the earlier Staet-kaked.] 

1. Of a person ; Absolutely without clothing. 

1530 Palsgr. 842/1 Starke bely naked, ioui fin mere nud. 

..Starke naked, tout fn nud. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidands 
Comm. 356 They left them starcke naked. 1606 Shaks. 
Ani. ^ Cl. V. ii. 59 Rather on Nylus mudde Lay mestarkc- 
nak'd. 1771 Robertson /f/r/. Amcr.iiTjZ) 1 . 474 Both sexes 
go stark-naked. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xvi. 44 The 
little children were running about among the huts, stark 
naked. 1913 Sir H. Johnston Pioneers AustraliavW.z^j 
These stark-naked savages, 
b. irattsf, and 

i6ot Shaks. Twel. N. iii. iv. 274 Therefore on, or strippe 
your sword starke naked. Steele Spect. No. 268 r 9, 
1 came to my Mistress’s Toilet this Morning, for I am 
admitted when her Face is stark naked. 1765 H. Walpole 
Let. to Mhs A. Pitt 25 Dec., The rest of tne room is stark 
naked. 1779 Warner in Jesse Sehvyn ^ Contemp. (1844) 
ly. 246 A great stark-naked new house on an eminence, 
without a morsel ofan>’thing green about it. i^iAi/ienxunt 
2y Aug. 267/2 This is the essential difficulty, stated in its 
simple.st and stark-naked form. 1B95 Dialect Notes{kme.x, 
Dial. Soc. 1896) I. vin. 379 Nakedt starknaked j of tea with- 
out milk or sugar,— pure, undiluted. 

2. sb. Unadulterated spirit ; esp. raw gin. slang, 

1820 J, H, Reynolds Fancy (X906) 83 To take of Deady's 

bright stark naked Aglass or so. 1830LYTTON Paul Clifford 
iv, His ‘ bingo* was unexceptionable 5 and as for his stark- 
naked, it was voted the most brilliant thing in nature. x86o 
Hoiterls Slang Diet. 227 Slarkmaked,. .raw gin. 
start nangllt, a. Kow rare or arch. [Staek 
adv. 2 .] Utterly worthless or valueless ; utterly 
bad, vicious, hurtful, etc. (see Naught a.'), 
a David's Harp Wks. 1564 1 , 150 b, He is none 

of those, that say all is well, when altog>'ther is starke 
nought. isy7 Googe liereshacJCs Hush, l. (1586) 20 b, But 
long vse of it, in the ende bringes the grounde to be starke 
nought. 1607 Linpta it. 1 , Ah heres a youth starke naught 
at a trench, but old dog at a trencher. 1647 Fuller Good 
Th. in iVorse T. 78 No man can be starke naught at once. 
Let us stop the progresse of sin in our Soule at the first 
Stage. 1658 A, Fox tr. Wurtz' Surg. iii. xiii. 258 This 
abuse is partly committed, by stitching, which is stark nought 
to be used here. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat, 11. 163, 1 have 
heard ’em say, that too good is stark naught. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela I. 213 But both [Letters] are stark naught, 
abominably bad. Ibid. II. 76 No, said he, I have been stark 
naught, and it is she, I hope, will be very forgiving. x8o8 
Bentham .Sc. Reform 48 The self-same mode ofprocedure or 
..the self-same courts, are stark naught for a debt of sf. ir, 
1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (i86g) 43 All the good its 
students have done, as students, it is stark naught. z88z 
Times 6 Feb., But these influences.. are stark naught to 
those [etc.]. 

+ b. as sb. Something utterly worthless. Ohs, 
1562 Turner Herbal ii. 105 But they [sc, plums] that ar 
litle ones and barde and harrish taite ar sterk noughts. 

Starlaxess (sta-iknes). [f. Stabk a. + -ness.] 

1. Rigidity, stiffness (of the body or limbs). 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. Starkencsse(ors^fnesse)r;]^cr, 
rigidiias, artitudo. 1544 Piiaer Regitn. Lije (1560) R vj b, 
Of the stifnes or starckenes of limmes-^ 1627 [R. Bernard] 
Guide to Grand fury Men i. ii. 17 With a general! stark- 
nessc and stiffenesse. 1846 Trench Mirac, xxvii. (1862)368 
The stiffness and starkness, the unnatural rigescence of 
the limbs in the accesses of the disorder, a 1893 Christina 
Rossetti Verses 135 Night for the dead in their stiffness 
and starkness ! 

-j- 2 . ? ‘ Stark ’ or utter privation. Obs. 

1544 Betham Precepts IVar i. Ixxvii. E j b, His souldiours 
..were >vj’iiynge to fyght, fastyng and undyned: wherby 
the moosle parte of them dunged for colde, was rather by 
starknesse of meat, than by 3'® violence of the3T enemies 
slayne. 16x6 J. Lane Contn. SgrPs T. vi. 86 So tooke hee 
order how bis campe and shipps shoold bee revictualld, ear 
them starenes nipps. 

3. Sternness, harskness. arch. (See Staek or. 2 b.) 

1834M.CHEICI1TON An. vUi. (1902)248 Hc[Wniiam I] 

let men feel his starkness bj- hb remorseless harrj’ing of the 
north. 

4 . Absoluteness, nttemess. 

1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1S51 III. 220 How should 
wee have yeelded to his heavenly call, had we beene taken, 
as they were, in the starknes of our ignorance. 1849 H. 
Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 252 Those legislative pedants., 
who would propose to give New Zealanders and Hottentots 
in the starkness of their savage ignorance, the complex 
forms of the British Constitution. 

5. Bareness, nakedness. 

01849 Mangas Poems (1839) 415 The rocks tvith their 


steepness, And the earth with its starkness. 1896 Mrs. 
Caffyn Quaker Grandmother loi It would go hard with 
her before that thought, with anything of the starkness of 
fact about it, could so much as enter into her mind. 

starky (stauki), a. dial. [f. Staek a. + -y.] 
Stiff and hard ; not pliable or workable. 

1697 R. Pierce Bath Mem. ii, v. 312 His Hands would be 
as hard, dry and starfcy, as if he had wrought for his Living, 
at Cleaving of Wood, a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 50 If the 
ground he dry and starky,..so much the better. Ibid. 426 
Wool. .when three years old. .grows Starkey and drj’, and 
svill not lie smooth in the spinning. 1787 Grose Prov. 
Gloss., Starky, dry, shrivelled up. 1863 Wise Nesu Forest 
287 Gloss., Starky, used particularly of land which is stiff 
or unworkable, especially after rain. 

t Starle, starll. Obs. [?Dim. of Stare 4^.1 
Cf. G. dial, start, sldrl^ A starling. 

*SSSGesner//zx/. III. 715 Sturnus auls..Anglicum 

a sterlyng, a starll, a stare. 1562 Withals Diet, 5/1 A stare 
or starle, sturnus. 

Starless (staples), a. [-LESS.] 

1. Destitute of stars or starlight ; having no stars 
visible. 

1390 Gower Cotf. III. X19 This Bole is ek with sterres set, 
Thurgh whiche he hath hise homes knet Unto the tail of 
Arles, So is he noght thcr sterreles. 163B Crowley Love's 
Riddle 1, Though I were blacker then a starlesse night. 
1667 Milton P. L. iii 425. 1728 Mallet Excursion i. 288 
Night b3' Night, beneath the starless Dusk, x8x8 Byron 
Mazeppa v, \yiih starless skies my canopy, 1877 ‘ Rita * 
Vivienne iii. ix. The sky was black and starless, 

2. In nonce-iises. a. Having no star or badge of 
honour on the breast, b. Not made into a star, 
having no star named after oneself, c. Not born 
under a good or favourable star, luckless. 

1814 Byron Frag. Ep. T, Moore^ The Czar, .wore but a 
starless blue coaL 1853 D. Jerrold Chron, Clovernook 
Wks, 1864 IV. 403 Bacchus,. .with all his great bounty, is 
starless and unhonoured. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. Pref,, 
Two crowned and starless women. 

Hence Sta'rlessly adv,y Sta'rlessness. 

1842 Tail's Mag. IX. 726 Night sternly and slarlessly 
appears. 1888 Meredith Poems^ Hard Weather 103 Nor 
in her starlessness of night Peruse her with the craven nerve, 

starlet (sta-det). [-let.] 

1. A small star. Also irattsf . of a flower. 

1830 Carlyle Richter Again Ess. 1840 II. 363 The even- 
ing-star., hovers.. above the rosy red, and, modest as a bride, 
deprives no single starlet of its light. 1863 H. Spencer .Fw, 
II. 8 Nebulae may be comparatively near, though the star- 
lets of which they are made up appear extremely minute, 
i88r BLACKiEZ.<y'«S’m//.Yii.224The smallest yellow starlet 
that peeps out from a grassy carpet in the spring. 

2. A star-fish of the genus Asterina. 

1854 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 325 Full grown Star- 
lets (Asterina). 1863 Wood Hlustr. Nat. Hist, III. 732 
Gibbous Starlet, Asterina gibbosa. 

StaT-light, sta-rliglit, sb. and a. 

1. The light of the stars ; occas. the time when 
the stars shine. 

<^J 374 Chaucer Boeih. il met. iii. (1868) 39 pan be slerre 
ydimmyd paleb hit while chercs, by be fiamus of pe sonne 
bat ouercomeb be slerre ly^t, i39oGowERC<?«/CII,25oUpon 
a n3’ht, Whan ther was nogbt bot stcrreliht. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus^ s, v. TenebraCt The sterre light did put away 
darkenesse. 1590 Shaks. Mids, N. ji. i. 29 By founiaine 
cicere, or spangled star-light shccnc. 1634 Milton 
308 In such a scant allowance of Star-light, a 1637 B. Jon- 
SON Sad Sheph. ii- iii, A G3'psan Ladie.. Wrought it by 
Moone-shine for mce, and Star-light. 2670 Eachard Cont. 
Clergy An hardy and labouring clergy, .that can foot it 
flve or six miles in the dirt, and preach till star-light for as 
many shillings. 1799 Hr. Lee Canterb. T*., Old Woman's 
T. (fid. 2) I. 387 They at length emerged to star-Ught and 
the 'open country. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 99 
At work, from the gre3' of the morning till starlight. 29x4 
Blackw. Mag. Aug. 176/2 He went all night to the south- 
ward by starlight only, 
b. transf. and^^. 

1530 Tindale Prol. Levit-t And though also that all the 
ceremonies and sacrifices haue as it were a sterrclyght of 
Christ, yet some there be that haue as it were the Hghte of 
the brode da3’e a Htle before the sonne rismge. 1600 Fair- 
fax Tasso IX. Ixxxvi, He saw waxe dim the starre-light of 
his eies. j 

2. A cluster of artificial lights arranged ia the 
form of a star. 

1884 Baptist Yr.sBk. 357 Star-lights and brackets supply 
good artificial lighting. 

3. alinb. and adj. Of or pertaining to starlight ; 
bright as the stars; appearing or accompanied by 
starlight; lighted by the stars, [? Partly f. Lights.®] 

1585 Hicins Junius’ Ncntencl. 375/z A cleare and starre- 
light night. 1665 Sir T. Herbert y’rav.iiSjj) 174 It is 
due North from Spahawn, as we observed in our star-light 
travel. 1697 Duyden Virg. Georg, i. 548 A Star-light 
Evening, and a Morning fair. 1803 Viscr, Strahcford 
Poenis of Catnoens, Madrigal (xZidi 41 Starlight eyes, and 
heaving snows. 18x9 Byron Juan 11. clxxxviii. The silent 
ocean, and the starlight bay, 1852 Mp.s. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xviL 163 The night Avas clear starlight. 1869 
Dunkin Midnight Sky 22 These^ two stars being never 
absent from our view on starlight nights. 

Stai'r-liglited,///. [f- Star sb, + Lighted 
ppL a. after Stab-light sb."] Star-lit. 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 30 They run about laugh- 
ing and shouting in the star-lighted v.'ood. 1855 Dickens 
Holly Tree Chnstm. Stor. (1874) 22 The bleak, star-lighted 
sky. 289s Kipling znd Jungle Bk. 213 His voice could be 
heard in all sorts of wet star-lighted blossoming places. 

Stax-like, a* and adv. A- adj. 

1. Resembling a star ; shining like a star. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxv. ii, Those two starrlike j 


eyn. x6xi Cotgr. s.v. Estoille, Pierre destoilles, a Car 
buncle, wherein. .many golden, sparkling, and starre-like 
drops may be discerned. 1652 [see Sky-likeJ. i 85 o Piesse 
Lab. Chem. Wonders 3 This touch-wood , , will shine with a 
star-like light. 1870 Bryant Iliad xvi. 173 The breasinBu 
of the swift jEacides With star-like points. ^ 

b. transf. sand fig. 

1607 Shaics. Timon v. i. 66 What, to you, Whose Starre. 
like Noblenesse gaue life and influence To their whole 
being? 1833 Tennyson Dream Fair fPom.xxiii, She turn- 
ing on my face The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes. iBSr 
Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 27^ With a certain star-like radi- 
ance and grace. i88d Christian World 21 Feb. 130/5 llih 
star-like serenity in all the tumult of his stormy life. 

c. Countless as the stars, nonce-use, 

1630 [see sanddike s. v. Sand sb,- 9 ej 

2, Shaped like a conventional star; stellate, 
radiate. 

1611 Cotgr., Estoilli^ the Lizard Stellio, whose necke b 
full of starre-like spots. 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herhalw. 
xcvi. (1636) 418 At the top whereof stand many pretty 
starre-like skinny seed-vessels. 1753 Chambers' Cycl. SuppL 
s. v. Hair^ The quills of the hedge-hog and porcupine have 
somewhat of a pith in a starlike form. 1847 C Bkon'te 
Jane Eyre xxxiv, A soft turf, ..spangled with a star.jikc 
yellow blossom. ^ 1906 Hickson in Har tog's Protozoa 
(Camb. Nat.^ Hist.) 332 The position of the zooids In the 
colony is indicated only by star-like holes. 

B. adv. Like a star. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. P///, v. v. 47 So shall she Icaue her 
Blessednesse to One. .Who, from the sacred Ashes of her 
Honour Shall Star-like rise, a 1678 Chalkhill Thealma <4 
Clearchus 104 So Star-like bright they shone. Brad- 
ley's Family Diet. s. v. Saffron (Bastard), Tlib Plant pro- 
duces .staring Heads., with some Leaves, opening under- 
neath Star-like. 2842 Tennyson Sir Galahad 48 As down 
dark tides the glory slides, And star-like mingles with the 
stars. 


Starling ^ (staulig). Forms : i stcerlmc, 
4-5 Eterling(e, -yng(e, 5-6 starlinge, 5 - 6 , 7-8 
Sc. Stirling, 6 starlyng, Sc. stirlene, styrlyng, 7 
sterling, 4 - starling. Also dial. Staunel. [OE. 
stxrlincy f. stxr Stare sbi^ : see -ling l.] 

1. Any bird of the passerine genus SlurnuSy esp. 
S. vulgaris. Now also applied in wider sense to 
any bird of the family Stnrnidx. 

a 1050 Gloss. (MS. Hark io;r) in Zeitschr. jur deuUchi 
Alterth. XXXIII. 241 Stsrlinc, sturnus. ^2300 Cunor 
M. 1789 be sparhauk flough be pc sterling [CStt. starling]. 
c 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbeszv. in Wright Voc, 151 Soundredc 
porks et d’estourneus [glossed sterlinges]. c 1450 Holland 
Howlat 713 Hie Maviss and the Merle syngis, Osillis and 
Stirlingis. <rx45o Merlin ix. 133 Thei smote in a-monge 
hem as faucouns amonge starlinges. X 5 t 3 Dovclas /E neit 
xii. Prol. 238 The styriyng changis diuers stevynnys nys. 
1549 Compl. Scot, vi. (1873) 39 The garruling of the stirlene 
gart the sparrou cbelp. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, fVy 1. iii. 224 
lie haue a Starling shall be taught to speake Nothing but 
‘ Mortimer 1667-8 Pepvs Diary 1 Mar., A starling which 
..do whistle and talk the most and best that ever 1 heard 
anything in my life. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 86 Then, 
after all this, came the jackdaws and sterlings (idle birds that 
tiiey are !). 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II- *37 w* 
the birds., I far prefer the Stirling’s notes. 1768 Sterne 
Sent, Jourtt. (1778) 1 1 . 25 (Hotel at Paris), * I can't get out , 
said the starling. x88o Cassell's Nat, Hist. IV. 103 Ine 
Starlings are found only in the Old World, where they form 
a very large and natural Group. 18B0 W. Carnegie 

Trapping It is not generally known what a delicious bird 

the starling is to eat. 2894-5 Lydekker Roy. Naf.Htf- 
III. 343 Starlings.. all agree in possessinga wing with five 
primary quills, and twelve tail-feathers. 

b. With prefixed word designating a particular 
species, genus, or group belonging to the family 
Stnrnidx. 

2734 Albin Nat. Hist. Birds II. 38 The yellovy Starling 
from Bengali. 2743 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds 1 . 19 
The Chinese Starling or Black-Bird. 1821 Bewick Bnt. 
Birds SuppL i. 14 'J’he Rose Coloured Starling. xBip 
Griffith tr, Cuvier VII. 37 The.. collared stare, Persan 
starling, and Alpine warbler. 2869-73 T. R. Jones Cassell i 
Bk. Birds 1 . 227 The &rdlnian Starling (Sturnus luucolor). 
Ibid. The Rose Starling or Shepherd-bird (Pastor roseusU 
Ibid, 232 The Glossy StaxWugs (LamProtornithes). toia. 
234 The True Glossy Starlings (Lamprocolii). 1898 Moems 
Austral Eng. The Shining ^to-xUnZiCalornis ntelallua,^ 

c. Applied to birds of the American family 

Icteridae. , , 

1731 Catesby Nat. Hist. Carolina (1754) I. 13 
wing’d Starling, 2839 Audubon Omitk. W 487 
winged Starling, Icterus phceniceus. 2869-73 T. K- 
Cassells Bk. Birds 1 . 215 The Yellow or Golden SiatUngs- 

2. A kind of pigeon. starling-pigeon. 

2867 Tecetmeier Pigeons xxi. 174 The Starlings are dar - 

coloured birds, while barred, with a speckled, 
shaped band across the crop. tBSi Lyell Pigeons <)7 
Starling pigeon is a Continental variety, and in 
goes by the name of Der Staarenhals, or the starling nc 
Ibid. 98 With age the starling often loses its markiDS w 
great extent. 

3. (See quot.) . 

1884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aguat. Anim. 267 , 

(Hexagrammus SUlleri)...')i\\^ name * Starling is 
to some fish, supposed by us to be this species in the blrai 
of Fuca. 


L slang. (See quot.) • 

1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Brolher-siarlvtgt 
iS with the same Woman. 

». Comb, as starling-breasted, -like, adjs. 

Bee Poultry Chron. III. 272 The .Atarling-breasted piffcon. 
)o Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. lor The first family ot tbc 
rling-like perching birds. The Weaver Birds (Piocetdeh 
!tarling2 (staulig). Forms: 8 steertog, 
jling, 8-9 Bterling, 7 - BtarUng. [Possioly a 
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corruption of Staddling.] An outwork of piles, 
projecting in front of the lower part of the pier of 
a bridge, so as to form a protection for the pier 
against the force of the stream or to secure it from 
damage by the impact of vessels or floating objects. 

rx684 Old Ballads Gt, Frost (Percj' Soc.) 29 And on the 
,starlm?s [was] kept the brandy trade. 17:4 Macky Jonnu 
En^, I. xiii. 192 Arches .. fenced with large Sterlings for the 
keeping off the Force of the Tide. 17*4 De Foe Tour Gt. 
Brit. I. in. 124 The Islands of Sciny..are plac’d like Out* 
works to resist the first Assaults of this Enemy {the ocean] 
. .as the Piles or Starlings (as they arc call’d) are pkic’d be* 
fore the solid Sione*\vork of London-bridge, to fence off the 
Force, either of the Water or Ice, or [etc.]. 1739 LAnELYE 

Short Acc, Piers IVestni. Bridge 42 There must be.. a 
necessity of building Stcerlings to prc-sei^'c the Piers. 1773 
Noorthouck Hist. Lond.^Si The passage under the arches 
(of old London Bridge] was contracted by enormous plat, 
forms, built round the decaying piers, called sterlings. 1776 
G. Se-mple Building in IFater 49 We laid three Beams 
stretching the whole Length of the Pier from Sterling to 
Sterling. 1778 H. Bowman Trav. 337 The stream still more 
streightened by starlings filled with large stones placed 
round the bottoms of the peers. 1840 Civil Engin. ^-Arr/u 
yrnl. III. 105/2 Piers and.. ponts or chests. .made salient 
at each end like the starlings of a bridge. 1878 Stevenson 
Inland Voy. 17 They perched upon sterlings and buttresses. 
1879 Cassell's Techn.^ Edttc. IV. 405 l*he starling is that 
portion of the pier which faces the direction of the stream, 
and acts like the cutwater of a ship. 

Sbarling^ (sta-jliq). noncc-xod. [f. Star 
+ -LIA’G.] An inhabitant of a star. 

1839 B.tiiEV Fatus xiv. (1848) ijo Thou shouldst Jun e been 
a starling, friend, And not an earthling. 

Starling, obs. form of Sterlia’g. 

Star-lit, starlit (siaulit),///. a. [Lit ppl. 
a.] Lit up or lighted by the stars. 

1827-35 N. P. WiLus Confessional 66 The bewitch’d 
caique, That o’er the star-lit waiters fle%y. 1852 M. Ar.sold 
Poemst Future 47 When he lay in the night by his flock On 
the starlit Arabian waste. 1870 Proctor Other IFor/dsxii. 
273 The whole of the stardit sky. 

Sta’r-litten,///, a, [Litten ppLa^ « prec. 
1895 Kipling 2/rif jungle Bk. 150 That dim, star-lltiensky. 
Starn, var. Stekn zb.^ Obs, and dial., star. 
Starnel (sta-mul). dial. [A metathetic form 
of Stabling Not from OE. steam some bird, 
perh. the starling (gl, beacila^ stnnius'^^ A starling. 

<ti8oD ’PesysT.Suppi. Grose, Starnel, a starling. North. 
1856 P. Thompso.s Hisl. Boston 723. x883 Fekn Dick o' the 
Fens 158 Look at the starnels satiling down on the reeds. 

Sta’rnie. ‘SV. [f. xAzn/, SternjAS + .ie,] A 
little star. 

a x774FERGUSSON//<2//<72iyC«> Poems (1845) 13 At Hallow- 
mas when nights grow lang And starnies shine fu* clear. 
X790 Burns * 0 death l thou tyrant ’ xiv, Ye twinkling 
starnies bright. 1815 G. Beattie Johno' Amka' 

Or modem Dux, wi’ noddin' crest. An' starnies glancin' 
on his breast. ^ 1833 Chatnh. fnd. No. 69. 136 In nights 
when the starnies were broondtng wi’ frost. 

II Starosta (sta-rpsta). PI. starosti. Also 
anglicized 6 starast, 8 stahrost, 7*'9 6tarost(e. 
[Russian crapocra, Polish slarosta, lit. * elder \] 

1. In Russia, the head man of a village com- 
munity, 

X59X G, Fletcher Russe Commw. x. 33 Besides these., 
there are Siarusts or Aldermen for euerte seuerall companie. 
1795 AIorse . 4 jner. Geog. II. 84 One family, whose chief. . 
performs the functions of staroste, or magistrate of the 
village. 1799 W. Tooke Vinv Russ, Emp. I. 460 Their 
elders, whom they stilL. style Starosts. 3810 £, D. Clarke 
Trav. Russia (1839) 37/1 Any person arriving in a town or 
village, must produce his (passport] to the starosta. 1833 
R. Pinkerton ./?««/« 281 They., are governed by their own 
elders or starosti. 1901 Scotsman 5 Apr. 7/2 At Nijni 
Novgorod, .the starosta, or chief of the village artel, comes 
to buy the supply of material. 

2. In the former kingdom of Poland, a noble 
holding a castle and domain bestowed by the 
Crown. 

1670 Land. Gaz. No. 504,^1 Major-General Bokumbs.. 
has been lately killed by a Peasant, who was hired to com- 
mit the murther by a Staroste. 1B27 Bowrisg Specim. 
Polish Poets 137 His father was the starost of Korytnik. 
16^6 Cosmopolitan XX. 44$ She assures us that she and her 
sisters have the bearing ‘ becoming young ladies of high 
station, and daughters of a Staroste 

il Starosty (staTpsti). Also 8 starostie, 9 
staroatee. [ad. G. starostei or F. starostie, f. 
starost St.vbosta. The Polish word is starostwoi\ 
In the former kingdom of Poland, the domain of a 
starosta. 

1710 Bond. Gaz. No. 4656/2 They write from Wilda.. that 
the Chancellor Dewitz had taken Possession of the Starostie 
ofOrsla. vj^Ann.Reg. 19 Whole starosties, districts, towns, 
villages were sackt and burnt. 1774 lOid. 20 She bestows 
upon him, in hereditary possession four starosties (which 
are governments of castles with the districts belonging^ to 
them*. 1775 Wraxall .V. £’;/rj/r37S, I saw an origi- 
nal charter of Sigismund Augustus, dated in 1507, which 
grants it as a royal starosty to Andreas Gorsley. 1795 
Anil. Reg., Hist. 6 The starosties, the name given to those 
lands apd estates bestowed by the Crown upon individuals, 
for their public services or expenses. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
^VIII. 325/2 Starosts without jurisdiction, who were only 
hmders of starostees, or croun estates. 

Starr. Hist, Also 7 starre, star. [ad. med.L. 
stamtm, ad. late Heb. slCtar a writing.] A 
Jewish deed or bond, esp. one of release or acquit- 
tance of debt. 


1614 Selden Titles Honor ^1% Whence the word Starrum 
OT Starre for Acquitancesorwriten testimonies of Contracts 
IS vsd. 16x7 PuRCiiAs Pilgrimage ii. x. § 7 (ed. 3) 172 Any 
such Starres or Deeds. 1656 Pr^-nse ^nd Pt. Short De- 
murrer Jcivs XI All their Deeds, Obligations, and Releases 
were usually called Stars, and Starra, Starrum, Starr. 
*875 J. T, P'owLER in Vorks.^ Archxol, yrnl. Ill, 57 Starrs 
were written in Hebrew, Latin, or French. 2902 J. M. Rigg 
Set, Pleas, etc. yezvs InlrocL p. xlx, A Starr of acquittance 
entitled the debtor to cancellation and delivery of the dupli- 
cate or ‘ foot ’ (pes) of the chirograph. 

StaiT(e, variant forms of Star sbs. and v. 
Starre, variant of Stare sb .3 Obs, 

Starred (staid), ppl, a. Forms : 3 stirred, 
4 stared, 4-5 aterred, 5 sterrid, -yd, 6 stered, 
Sc, Bterrit, 6- starred, [f- Star sb."^ and v, + -eo.] 

1. Of the heavens, the sky, etc. : Studded with 
stars, starry. 

a 2225 St. Marker. 22 pe gast anan rlht sleh up in to pe 
stirredebur bliSe to heouene. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 375 
Enclosid in a sterred sky. 4:1485 Digby Myst. i. 397 From 
the sterrid hevjm, lord, thu list come down. 15x3 Douglas 
jEneis 1. v.sjThesterritskj'. z6xo B olton Elem. Armories 
150 Azure being the colour of the starred heauen. 2794-6 
Coleridge Relig- Musings ig Nor the starred azure, nor 
the sovran sun. 1820 Keats Hy/eriou 1. 118 Upon all space: 
space starr'd, and lorn of light. 1883 ilEREomi Lucifer in 
Starlight i On a starred night. Prince Lucifer uprose. 

2. Marked with the representation or figure of a 
star ; studded or adorned with star-like figures. 
Of a hoise or cow : Having a star on the forehead 
(see Star sb?- 9 b). 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 1506 Nov is alle J>is guere geten 
glotounes to seruc ; Stad in a rychestal S: stared ful brj^tj. 
cs’^eSir Ferumb. 39B7 Hastelicha^en onys stede he wond, 
pe sterrede he takep on ys bond, & letch hem bohe renne. 
1570 Bury Wilts (Camden) 156 One blacke stered heckforde 
of the age of two yeres. i68x Greiv Musxum 111. § i. v. 305 
I*he Starred-Stone. Astrottes. So called, for tliat being tabu- 
lated, or polish'd to a plain, it appears adorned with little 
Stars. x638 Holme Armoury 11. 355/1 A Starred Ray, . . the 
fins and body is adorned with painted Stars. 1831 Griffith 
tr. Cuvier IX. Syn. 4 Starred Tortoise, TestudoStellata. 2854 
A. Ad IMS etc. Mart. Nat. Hist. 356 Starred Corals (Caryo- 
phylliidse). 

f b. Siatred Chamberi see STAE-CH.iOfBEB. 
t C. Epithet of an order of monks or friars. 
Cf.CoTGR. Estoillins, an Order of Friers, that weare starres 
on the breasts of their gownes. 

2537 Orig. 4- Spryngeof Secies 33 The order of Starred 
monkes...They weare an honest blacke garment with aslarre 
sewed theron, wberby they maye be knowen. Ibid. Starred 
freres, 2563-83 Foxe A. M. 154/2 Some Flagellants..: 
some starred Monkes. 

d. Decorated with the star of an order. 

2826 Disraeu KxV. Grey ii. xii. Gartered peers, and starred 
ambassadors. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro* M. xxW. 2^ 
Your starred and cordoned agitator of the Bourse. 2900 
Wallace Writ in Barracks 1x3 O thestarred and gartered 
Levee ! 

e. Marked or distinguished with an asterisk. 

1893 Daily Navs 20 Dec. 5/7 Does the right hon. gentle- 
man expect candidates to count x,i^ starred voters? 

f. Of glass or ice: see quot. and Star v. 5. 
Similarly of a radiating ‘splash* of liquid, 

1849 Craic, S tarred,.. in the form of a star, as 
a starred bottle, or pane of glass. 2896 J. Conrad Outcast 
of the Islands iv.ili, A single big drop of rain., struck loudly 
the dry ground betivecn them in a starred splash. 

3. Star-shaped ; arranged in the form of a star ; 
stellate. Chiefly Bot. 

2725 Bradley's Family Dict.sof, Narcissus, The most com- 
mon in France are,, the crenneH'd, the yellow, the starr’d 
wild (etc.]. 1822 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 88 Hairs.. 
Starred, 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 368 

The first starred yellow blossoms of the spring. 2874 Lady 
Herbert tr. HubnePs Ramble ii. iv. (1878)324 Maples with 
their fine starred leaves. 

tb. Starred wheel — star-wheellf). Star sbi^ 20. 
1696 JIandey &,Moxon Mcch. Powers ix. i. {1699) *7^ A. , 
Starred Wheel is* that whose Circumference is furnished ! 
with three sided Prismes having each side equal. 

4. Influenced by the stars ; born under a (lucky 
or unlucky) star. Only with defining adv,, or in 
parasynthetic comb, with adj. (as Ill-starred). 

jfiirSHAKS. Wint. 100 My third comfort (Star’d 

most vnluckily). 1786 Burns 7 o Mountain-Daisy vh, Such 
is the fate of simple Bard, On Life’s rough ocean luckless 
start’d 1 2824 Hood Ode on Clapkam Academy 67 Some 
brightly starr'd,— some evil born. 2855 Singleton Virgil 

II. 434 O nations, happy starred. 

5 . Of a person ; Made into a star or constella- 
tion ; elevated to the region of the stars. (Cf. 
Star v. 2.) 

2632 Milton Penseroso 19 That Starr'd Ethiope Queen 
(Cassiopeia]. 1832 Lytton Eugene Aram v. ri, The con- 
fession . . of a starred soul that had w’andered from bow proud 
an otbic. 1898 jilEKBomi Odes Fr. Hist. 79 In the ranks of 
the starred, she is one. 

6. Placed in or allocated to a star, nonce-use. 

2742 Young Nt. Th. ix, 777 Ye Starr'd, and Planeled, In- 
habitants ! 

Starrer (stauai). /fyra/. [f. Starz'. O ne 
who marks a material with stars. 

2870 Inquiry, Yorksh. Deaf fp Dumbx6 She is emploj"^ 

. .as a starrer, that is putting the roses in the corner of the 
blankets. 

t Sta' rrify , v, Obs, rare. [f. Stab + 
-(i)pr. Cf. Stellifvz^.] Irons, a. To marie with 
a star, decorate with stars, b. To make (a person) 
into a star or constellation. 


2598 ^Sylvester Du. Barlas 11. i. iv. Handicrafts 413 
(Description of a horse] his fore-head starrifi’d. 2675 T. Jor- 
DAN 'Jpumphs of London ii A skie-colour’d Mantle starri- 
fied with Gold. 2682 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 1160/1 
Anialtha;a..putit tojupiter’smoutb,for which he starrified 
Ills nurse. 

Starrily (sta-rili), Ci/z/. [-LI- 2.] In a 

Starry manner. 

_ ^*825 BEDD0ES^rf<fi2/.S'err///zife Poems 180 Starrily clothed 
in a garment white, a 2849 Makcan Poems (1850) 361 Gar- 
ments so stamly shining. 

Sta'rriliess. rare, [-ysss.] Starn- qnalitr. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Slarrwcsi, Fulness of Stars. 1830 
blachM. Mag. XXVII. 848 Let the heaven of thy imagina- 
tion be spanned m its starrincss by that most celesdal Evan* 
escenre. 1879 JIerediiii_ v, She bad money and 

health and beauty, the triune of perfect starriness, which 
makes all menastronomers. 1910 Bridges Later Paems No. 
8 As she dnfteth free Between the starriness of the air And 
the starry* lea. 

Starring (sta*rig), vbl. sb. [-ikg L] The 
action of the verb Star ; sfec. the acting or touring 
of a ‘ star ’ performer (in quots, attnb.), 

2859 F. Fowler Southern Lights 36, I beard that Mr. 
Brooke had netted upwards of 30,000/. during his ^ starring ’ 
career in the colony. 2864 Dasent yest <5- Earnest (1873) 1. 
180 In London, where ihestarringsj'stempre'v'ails toastifling 
extent, we have sometimes one good actor, supported, Iikea 
sweet pea, by sticks. 286S Miss Braddon DeadSea Fr. xxvi. 
II. 287 He ivas the enchantress’s arranging her 

starring engagements. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl, Relig. KnowL 

II. 235S He made a second starring-tour as rhetorician. 

•f Sta-rmlet. Obs. rare—'-, [irreg. f. Stab 
sb.i, after annulet, rivttktl\ A little star. 

2620 Bolton Elem. Armories 123 But whj’ kiue you noted 
some with Asterisks or Starrulets? 2656 Blount Clossogr., 
Slamilet, a little Star. 

starry (sta-ri), a. Forms: 4-5 sterry, 5 
sterri, 6 sterrie, starrye, 6-7 starrie, 6- starry, 
[f. St.vb ri 5 .l + -v.] 

1 . Of the sky, night, etc. ; Fall of stars, spangled 
or lit up with stars. 

The phrases starry heaven, sphere, etc. were formerlj" used 
spec. the ‘ sphere ' of the fixed stars. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. met. li. (Camb. MS.) (i8£6) 24 As 
many rychesses as ther shynjm biyhte sterres in heuene on 
the steny’ nyhtes. C1403LYDC. Tem/UofGlasiico'i^on 
blisful goddes, doun fro yi sterri sete, Vs to fortune, caste 
5our siremes sbene. 25^1 Recorde Cast. Ktunvl. (2556) 7 
The Firmament.. bath in h an infinite numbre of starres, 
wherof it is called the Starrj'e skie. 2590 SHKKs.Mids. N, 

III. ii. 356 Thestarrie Welkin couer thou anon With droop* 
ing fogge, 26x7 Moryson liin, i. 208 Many limes we lay in 
the field under the stan->’ canopy. 1667 Milton /■’. i. iv, 992 
The Starrie Cope Of Heav'n. 2684 Contempt. St. Man\\. i. 
(1699) 237 The only thickness of the starrj' Sphere is said to 
contain as much as the whole space betwixt that and the 
Earth. 1700 Addison ’Patler No. 229 F 2 While you are ad- 
miring the Sky in a Starry Night. 2875 JowETTjP//7/?(ed. 
2) III. 427 The starry heaN'en which we behold. 

fg» 1657 J* Watts Scrile, Pharisee etc.^iu. 51 Those 
.starrj’ rimes of the Apostles, and those Sunshlning daves of 
Christ Jesus. 1864SWINBUR.NE A talanta 1077 ShaW they., 
like flowers Be shed and shine before the starriest hours. . ? 

2 . Of or relating to the stars; consisting of stars. 

1594 Barnfikld A^ecl. Shrpk. rr, ix, By the bright glim- 

meringoftbeSlarrielight. 164s W. Lilly (///*) The Starry 
Messenger. 2651 T>K\’EXKvrt(Jondibert\\\.\\. 32 Night had 
putall her Starrj' Jewels on. 1700 Moxon Math. Diet. (ed. 

2) .s, V. Solar, The Sidereal or Starry year, is the space where- 
in the Sun comes back to any particular fixed Star. i^S 
Herschel in Phil. Trans. XCV. 58, I saiv the asteroid, 
which in its true starrj’ form has left the place where I saw 
it Sept. 20**^. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey m. vi, The bright 
moon with her starry court. 2878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. 

IV. ii. 461 The starry* system. 

b. Relating to, or caused by, the ' influence’ of 
the stars. 

2832 L\'TT0N Godoiphin xxvii. We must do our best to con- 
tradict the starrj’ eviis by our own internal philosophy. 

C. applied to an astronomer, noitce-use. 

xBxB Byron Ch. Har. iv. Hv, The starry Galileo. 

3 . Shining like a star or like stars, bright os a 
star, star-like. 

1608 D. T(uvill] Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. lor Captivated by the 
powerful attraction of their frr. women sjslarrj' looks, c 1630 
Mivtok Passion 28 His starrj' front low-rooft beneath lhe 
skies. 1636 Shirley Duke's Mistr. iv. i. (163S) H i b, Bright 
in thy sorrowe*;, on whom every teare Sits like a wealthy 
Diamond, and inherits AStarry lustre from the eye that shed 
it. 2667 Milton P.L. \ti. 446 And th’other whose gay Traine 
Adorns him, colour’d with the Florid hue Of Rainbows and 
Starrie Eyes. 1757 Gray Bard 112 Sublime their starrj* 
fronts they rear. x856 Lytton Lost Tales of Miletus, 
Oread's Son xvi. 96 The fountain stirred. And txom\t rose 
a mist of starry spray. 2867 Augusta )\ ipoN / as/dt xx\ , 
There was a dangerous, starrj' sp:^!e in her eyes. 

fg. c x6xo Women Saints 103 'This starrie g^me 
era long be taken from %'S into the Saints wntrie. 2^0 
Browning Sorde/io i. 282 Rather, test 
content; Summon them, to 

press th; starriest into one star. 1862 Swinburne 
y. Nichol 13 The starry spirit of DobelL 

4 . Shaped like the conventional 

with raj^s projecting from a centre ; arranged m 

th^orm 

cSt“d^All,lD”A.r>-f?I“dbpOS’dU^ IW 

Kir»-AN Min. (ed. e) I. 83 Tb= Jtn*. .d.vcrg.ng as from D 
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common center, or starry. 1873 Livingstone in Blaikie Life 
xxii. (i88r) 440 Grasses with white starry seed-vessels. 

6. Sprinkled or studded with star-like forms. 
Chiefly Nat. Hist. 

^Starry corals stone = Star-stone 2. 

16x1 CoTCR., Raye estelte^ the siarrie Skate, the rugged Ray. 
1653 R. S.ANDERS Physiogfu 56 If (this line of the Head] be 
starry towards the plain of Alars. x66i Boyle Ccfi, Physiol. 
Bss. (i66g) 56 Eminent Chymists.. have often failed in their 
endeavours to make the Starry Regulus of Mars and Anti- 
mony. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 87 Astroites or starry-stones, 
such as in bulk are irregular, butadorned all over with many 
stars. x68x Grew Musznm i. § ii. iii* 45 Stellio, or the 
Slarry-LizardL 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 177 
'ilh^AsiroiteSf or Starry-Stone, as well that sort with the Pro- 
mment,as that with the Concave Stars. 17x2 J. Morton Nat. 
Hist. Northamptonsk. 183 Some Sorts of Starry Coral. 1781 
Lathaii Gen. Synop. Birds 1. i. 79 Starry Falcon.. marked 
with spots resembling stars. X835 Jenyns Man. Brit. 
Vertebr, 517 Rata radiata^ Don. (Starry Ray). x86i All 
Year Rentnd i June 237 Spring meadows starry with prim- 
roses. 1884 Goode Hisi.Agnat. 184 The Starry 

Flounder, Plenronectes siellatus. 1884 Coues N. Anier. 
Birds 465 Stellular Starry Hummers. 

6. Comb. 

xs9x Sylvester Du Banos i. iv. 201 His azure wings, and 
Starry-golden tail X633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal ii.xcvi. 
(1636) 417 Starry headed small Water Plantaine- 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 66 The night. .not cloudy, but starry-bright. 
X7S3 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Thistle^ The Calcitrapa, or 
starry-headed Thistle. 1814 SiR W. Herschel Set. Papers 
(1912) n. 526 Starry-nebulous patches. 

StaT-sMne, staTShine. = Stab-light. 

1581 Dee (Camden) x2 All theskye clerc about, and 
fajTe starsbyne. X830 Tennyson Oriana 24 By star-shine 
and by moonlight xBss Browning Last Ride iii, Cloud, 
sunset, moonri<;e, star-shine too, 1883 XXVII. 

39 A faint, diffused starshine came into the room like mist. 

ottrib. X591 Florio 2nti Fruites 165 This wilbe a fatre 1 
moone and starre.sbine night 

Sta'r-shot. In 7 -shoot, -shut. [Shot sb}- 
With sense i cf. WFris. stjerreskot^ MDa, slerreti^ 
schot (Kilian), 'Dxs.sterreschot^ Sw. stjarnskott^ Da. 
stjerneskitd. Gawin Douglas (1513) has 'sterna 
schot shooting star: see SxEnxj^.^] 

1 . A popular name fornostoc, which is supposed 
to fall from the stars, or to be the remains of a 
shooting star. ? Obs, (For other names see Stab 
sb?- 22 b.) 

1653 Gaughe*s Queen i. B 3 b, ^Vhy, look, look ye, we are 
all made, or let me be slew'd in Star-shut. i66x Boyle 
Cert. Physiol. Ess, (1669) 173 That jelly that is sometimes 
found on the ground, and by the Vulgar call’d a Star-shoot, 
as if it remain'd upon the extinction of a falling Star, 

Star Shot Geliy (see Nostoc]. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. 

II . 424. X804 Bewick Brit. Birds IL 2xt. x866 Brogoen 

Prov. Lines. i 

f 2 . A kind of chain-shot. Obs. j 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Mm 2 (described). 

Star-spangled, ///. a.^ Spangled -wdth stars. ! 

xS9t Sylvester Du Bartas t ii, 1x72 Al^ve the Heavn's 
Star-spangled Canopy. <zi593 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies [ 

III. ix. (x.) 2X He who rules the worlds staire-spangled , 
towers. 1647 C. Harvey Sehghx Cordis xxxliL 12 lliy j 
piercing eye Whose light outvieth the star-spangled skie. 
1777 Potter ^sckyluSt Agamem. 234 Heaven’s star- 
spangled plain. 18x4 F, S. Key {title of song) The Star- | 
spangled Banner. i8g6'BADES-'Powi:Li.MatabeleCampoign \ 

And then you take a last look at the glorious star-spangled j 
ceiling overhead. ! 

Star-stone. [Star | 

1 . A name for the pentagonal or star-shaped j 
vertebral joints of pentacrinites. 

X658 Ray /tin. Sel. Rem. (1760) 107 Hereabout [Shuck- | 
borough, Wanv.) are found Star-Stones. x666 Merrett j 
Pinax 211 AstroiteSy the Star-stone. 1673 Ray Joxini. 
LowC. 1x6 Those they call Star-Stones (because they run 
out into five Angles like so many Rays as they use to 
picture Stars with). 1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 653 Nearly 
allied to the Hntroebi and Volvul£e,are the Asierke or Star- 
stones, well known in most of the Northern counties of 
England. 1836 Buckland 4* Min. {1837) J. 435 All 
the joints of the [vertebral] column [of Pentacrinites], when 
seen transversely, present various modilications^ of penta- 
gonal star-like forms; hence their name of Asterias, or star- 
stones. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] Trent ^ Ancholvte 1 

36 We us^ to gather ' star stones pentacrinites. i 

+ 2. A fossil coral studded with star-like forms, j 
(Cf. STABiir a. 5.) I 

1668 Charleton Onomast 262 AstroileSy Lapis Stelloris, i 
Germanis Sternenstein ; the Star-stone (quia stellulis undi- j 
quaque insignitus nigricantibus). 1748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils | 
641 The Astroites or Star-Stone is ally'd also to lh«e i 
[corals]. 17SS J- Elus Corallines 102 The Polype inhabit- J 
ing the Corallines, (k)rals, Star-Stones,. .and the like. i 

3 . A precious stone which exhibits asterism ; a | 
star-sapphire or star-ruby. 

1798 Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 448 When the reflartion ; 
is compounded of raj’s which intersect each other, and | 
appear to diverge from a common centre, I call them star- i 
stones, as red, blue, or greyish star-stones, or star-sapphires. \ 
x802 Ibid. XCII. 273 That beautiful reflection of light, in I 
the form of a star with six rays, which is frequently given, j 
by cutting, to oriental rubies, sapphires, &c. and which 
causes those stones to be then called by the name of star. 1 
stones. 1879 CasselPs Techn. Educ. II. 123/2 Star-stpnes. i 
..These gems are essentially crj’StalUsed alumina, and are j 
known as star or asterias rubies or sapphires, according to : 
their colour. . ^ ^ ! 

Start (stait), 55.1 Forms; i steort, (ssteort- 
in comb.), 3-7 stert, 7 stirt, 4-6 sterte, 3 storte, 

G starte, 6- start, [Com, Tent-: OE. steort raasc. 
corresponds to OFris. stert, stirt (WFris. stiriy j 


NFris.j/^V/), (M)LG. stert, MDu. staert (mod.Du. 
staarP), OHG.,inod.G- sierz, ON. (Sw. Da. 
sijert) OTeut. *sterto~zP\ 

1 1 . The tail of an animal, Obs, 

The explanation ‘tail * is given in many dictionaries from 
the J7th c. onwards, and in many modem dialect glossaries, 
but app, only as an assumed general or primary meaning 
accounting for the specific senses and the use in redstart. 
Evidence of any modem currency of sense i is wanting. 

0725 Corpus Gloss. C 196 Cauda, steort. c888 /Elfred 
Boeiluxxxv.^'j Ccracrus..ongan onfaegnian mid hissteorle 
& ple^ian wip hine. cxzzo Bestiary 9 Dc leun..Dra5eS 
dust wi5 his stert. ^1x300 Havelok 2B23 Demden him to 
binden faste Yp on an asse..His nose went unto pt stert. 
2 . A handle (of a vessel, handbell, broom, etc.). 
CX325 Gloss, lY.de Bibbesw.in Wright Yoc, i6SLewanuel 
e le tenoun, Xglossed) the handele and the sterte. CX440 
Promp. Parv, 474/2 Stert, of a handylle of a vessel, ansa. 
XSX2 in Arcl^otogia XLI. 34A For. .mending y* start of j'® 
sanctus bell ix d. 1521 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 129 To ychon 
of my broder sonys a .sylvcr spoyne with cuttid siarttis. 1562 
in J. R. Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 206 An oldc panne with 
a start and a candelsticke. 25^ Engl. Ch. Furniture (Pea- 
cock 1866) 33 Item one handbell broken the start of yt and 
sold to Johnne Cbamberlaine and he haith made a morter 
thereof. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dhp. 483 A Pottengcr. . 
where-unto a long start. .is suffixed. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss., Start, a handle, as * beesom start *. X862 C. C. 

Robinson Dial. Leeds 420 Start, the handle of a vessel. 
' Pot-start.* 

t b. The tail of a plough : = Plough-staut. 

C Z440 Promp, Parv. Stert, of a pIowe(or plowstert), 
stiua (printed siina]. 1530 Palscr. 276/1 Stert of a plow, 
gueue de la chareue. 

*[* 3 - The footstalk of a fruit. Ohs. 

£1440 Promp. Pan\ 474/2 Stert, of an appull or oJ>er 
frute, pediauus. CX440 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 38^ Or make 
a dicbe in long, and take a ;^*nde As long as hit ; in that 
the storte [z/. r. stories) doo <5f pomgamat. X530 Palscr. 
276/x Stert of frute, queue de/rvit. x6oo Surflf.t Country 
Farm III. 1. 543 Choo<c the fairest sowre cherries. .cutting 
off their starts at the halfe, and afterward boilc them. 1672 
Hoole Comenius* Yis. lYor/dxiv. 30 The Cherry hangeth 
by a long start [pediolo], 

+ b. The stalk of a plant. Obs. rare. 

1523-34 Fitziierb. Af//2A§20 Dernolde groweth vp streyght 
lyke an hyc grasse, and hath longe sedes on eyther syde the 
sterte. 

t C- The stem (of a candlestick). Obs. 
x^ Patrick Comsn. Exod. xxv. (1697) 502 Here is no- 
thing said of the foot of it [se. the candlestick].. .Nor doth 
he mention the length of the start or trunk. 
t 4 . An outgrowth, a projecting point or spur; 
esp. a point of a stag's horn. Obs. 

Perhaps this may belong to Start sb.^ 

1575 Turberv. Fauleonrie 283 The second, .shall serue to 
cawterise y* nares without danger or hurt to y* little stert 
y* groweth vp in the midleof the nares. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
I. Ixiv. 93 Tnc first Crowfoote..l)ringclh forth vpon each 
side of the leafe three or foure shone startes or branches. 
1623 Cockeram, I. s.v. Pollard, Beame is that whereon the 
starts of the head growes. 1633 Gerard Part. Descr. 
Somerset {\<y:^ st-zz Ingotts of copper. .rudely cast kaving 
on y^ back side some $ sterts or points, some fewer. 1658 
Phillips, Torch-RoyM,..X}[i^ next start in a Stag's head 
growing above the Royal, 1721 Bailey, Brosu-Aniler, 
the first Start that grows on the head of a Stag. 

5 , Mech. a. The innermost segment of the bucket 
of a water-wheel. 

1547 (New Spalding Club ^3) L 90 He cuuit 

ihwa startis to anc mylln qubylL x6xx (Jotcr., Lcs rnyeres 
<C un moulin d eau, the armes, or starts of the whecle of a 
water-mill. 1797 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIll. 904/2 The 
bucket consists of a start AB, an arm BC, and a wrest CD, 
concentric wth the rim- 1825 J. Nicholson Oper. Mech. 
75 The partitions, which determine the form of the buckets, 
consist of three diflTerent planes or boards.. , Wc have heard 
them called the start or shoulder, the arm, and the wrest. 
1829 Nat. Philos. I. Mech. (U. K- S.) i. v, 20 This bucket is 
formed of three planes; AB is in the direction of the radius 
of the wheel, and is called the start, or shoulder, 
b. The shaft or lever of a horse-mill. 

X77X Genii, Mag. XLI. 57 The upper end or spindle of 
the shaft. .with a square tenon fixes into a mortice in the 
start or leaver. .very securely bya crank of iron which is 
screwed upon this start. 18x2 Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Hush, 
Scot. I, 75 A piece of wood was fixed to the beam, or what 
is commonly called the start of the mill, and the oxen were 
yoked to it by chains. 18x2 Hodgson in Raine fllenu (X857) 
I. loi The starts or shafts of the gin. 1883 Gr^ley Gloss. 

238 A’/ar/, a lever for working a gin to which 
the horse is attached. 

6. Comb, f starfc-pan, a pan with a handle ; 
start-post, the arm carrying the float of a scoop- 
wheel used in draining; •f* start-rope (meaning 
obscure). 

X4S9 Poston Lett. I. 489 Item, J. lytjdl *stert panne of 
sylver. x8M W. H. Wheeler Drainage Fens ^ Low l.ands 
v. 73 The rim is cast with sockets, in which arc fixed with 
pins, oak arms, or ‘*start posts *. To the start posts are bolted 
boards. Pipe Roll yz Edw. II Im. ■a.Hx Redditcompo- 

tum..de X. *stertropes, xlij vptieghes, xUij bowlynes [etc.]. 
Ibid m. 34/2, j copula de baksteys, isterterope. 

Start (start), sb? Forms: ?3, 4-6 stert(e, 5 
stertte, stirt, 6 styrt, 5-6 styrte, starte, 6 
startte, 6- start, [f. Start v.] 
fl. A short space of time, a moment. Often 
used adverbially. Obs. 

[<2x225: see siari-7vhile in 12.) <2x300 Cursor M, 14298 
Icsus hibeild pTox hir a stert. And had gret reuthnes in his 
hert. c X375 Sc. Troy-bk. (Horstm.) i. 64 .All wrath ande 
angry ine hj’S hert Stude studeande a liiill stert. 14.. 
Erikt upon jETrt/te (19x1) 24 Man, amende betjTne, px 
lyfc ys but a starte. cz^^oProfnp, Parv. 476/1 Styrt, or 


lytyl whyle, momentum, c 1450 St. Cuihberi (Surtees) 801 
In pat place duelt cuthbert With rcligiousc men a stert 
CX450 Holland Howlat 500 Was nane so stur in the steid 
micht stand him a start, <7x470 Rauf Coil^ear Z^2 Thk 
wickit warld is bot ane start. 1530 Palscr. 854/1 A preatv 
start a go, une petite espace de temps, a 1552 Leland //// 
Pi^ce, wher in tymes paste sum of the 
Moulbrays lay for a starte. 1620 B. Blount Ep Ded in 
Shelton's Quixote ii, His study being to Sweden tho^e 
short starts of your retirement from publique affaires 
t b. A (short or long) distance. Obs. 

<1x552 Leland /tin, in. 31 First I markid a litle start 
^ ”^o«th on the west side of it, a aceke 

caullid Stoken i eigne Hed. a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv 
y. (Arb.) 67 Indeede he dwelleih hence a good stert I con- 
fesse. x5^ Lyly Euphues Eng. To Gent). Rdrs.(Arb.)22j 
.Secondly, being a great start from Athens to England, it 
thought to staye for the aduantage of a Lcape yeare, 

2 . A sudden and transient effort of movement ; 
in early use, fa leap, a rush, \At a start : with 
a bound, in an instant. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.*s T. 847 This due his courser with 
his spores smoot And at a stert he was bitwix hem two. 
CX4X2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. nog And at a stirt, uitb- 
outen tarj’ing, Vn-to his cofre he dressith hym in hye. 
c 1440 Gefterydes 6699 Vnto hir chaunber sone he made a 
stert, And curtesly of hir his leve he toke. c 1440 Prowp. 
Parv. 476/1 Styrte, or skyppe, saltus. Ibid. Styrte, of - 
sodeyne mevynge, assuUtis. 1530 Palscr. 276/2 Styrt a 
lepe, course. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 10 A Wood- 
Louse., has a swift motion, and runs by starts or stages. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, i. (1852) 16 The animals move with 
the narrow apex forwards by the aid of their vibratory 
ciliae, and generally by rapid starts. 

b. Sc. Start attd ewer/oup : the leaping of caitk 
over a fence into an adjoining pasture. 

^ X707 Fountainhall Dec/s. (1761) IL 408 If they (cattle), 
in their transient passage, do any skaith by start and o’er- 
loup. X827 Scott Two Drovers ii, I’he cattle.. derived their 
subsistence . . sometimes by the tempting opportunity of a 
start and owerloup, or invasion of the neighbouring pasture. 

f c. A sudden journey ; a sudden flight, invasion, 
etc. To take the start : to decamp, run away. Obi, 

* The Start applied by historians to the flight from Perth 
of Charles II in 1650, is derived from quot. 1650, where bow* 
ever the use of the word is not in any way special 

1503 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 45 Wer’t not a shame, that 
..The fearful! French,. Should make a start ore-seas, and 
vanqubh you? 1596 — Merck. Y. u. ii. 6 The fiend., 
tempts me, saying to me, lobbe, ..vse your legs, take the 
start, run awaie. 1650 R. Baillie Lett. ^ Jrnls. (BannatjTie 
Club) III. 1x7 The King.. did willinglie returne, exceed- 
inglie confounded and dejected for that ill-advysed start. 
<11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiil § 48 It was indeed 
a very empty and unprepared design, ..and might well 
have ruined the King, and was afterwards called the StarL 
1804 M. Lainc Hist. Scot. Ill, 437 This incident was termed 
the Start. 1894 Gardiner Commw, 4 Protectorate I, 576 
Such was Charles's escapade, to which Scottish writers give 
the name of * The Start 

d. A sudden acceleration of progress or growth. 

18x7 Malthus Popul, I. 36s The population of Norway., 
has made a start within the last ten or fifteen years. 2877 
G. F. Chambers Astron. (ed. 3) 37 Of late years the study 
of the sun has taken a remarkable start. 


3. A sudden involuntary movement of the body, 
occasioned by surprise, terror, joy or grief, or the 
recollection of something forgotten. Phrase, to 
give a start, 

c X374 Chaucer Tryylus v. 254 And ther-wilh-al hU body 
sholde sterte, and wik p^ stert al sodeynlych a-wake, ifoS 
Shaks. Macb. in. iv. 63 O, these flawes and starts.. would 
well become A womans stoiy. 1700 Drvden Pal, ff Arc. i. 
555 The fright awaken’d Ardte with a start. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler'SsQ. 109 Fa, I imagine the .start of attention awak- 
ened. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. vi. (Rtldg.)3Si He assumed 
the start of a man who all at once hits upon a circumstance 
which had hitherto escaped his recollection. 1825 Sc^ 
Betrothed Introd., In the general start and exclamation 
which followed this annunciation, Mr, Oldbuck dropped nis 
snuff-box. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxiv, He gave a 
start of astonishment, and stood still. 1897 A. E. Houghton 
Gilbert Murray xix, 291 His eyes wandered to the nng. 
SVhal a start he gave ! 1902 R. Bagot Donna Diana xvj. 
196 One or two old men were dozing upon their chairs, 
waking up every now and then with a start, 

with adv. 1840 Browning Sordello iii. 638 Thus do I in- 
terpret the significance Of the bard’s start aside and look 
askance. 


b. To give (a person) a start : to startle. ^ ^ 
x8x6 Scott Old Mori, xxxix. What for did ye come crcepin 
to your ain house as if ye had been an unco body, togic 
poor auld Ailie sic a start? 

4. A Starting into activity ; a sudden and tran- 
sient effort or display of energy. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 304 Such vneonstant starts are 
like to have from him, as this of Kents banishment. 1847 
Ten.nyson Princess 1. 53 A gentleman of broken means., 
but given to starts and bursts Of revel. 1849 Macaliay 
Hist.Eng.W. 1.205 He continued to the very last to .show, by 
occasional starts and struggles, his impatience of the rrenen 
yoke. . 

b. By starts, i* at starts, later chiefly f by starts 
attd fils, now by Jits and starts (see Fit sb? 
intermittently, not continuously or with sustain™ 
effort. 

The earliest examples maj' be referred to sense r. , 
1421-2 Hoccleve Dialog 505 By stirtes when k^t afre^sn 
lust me takith, Wole 1 me bisj e now and now a lyte. xpS 
Barclay Eglog il (1570) B ij, To hir inaj'st thou come out 
onelynowe and then, By .stealth and startes as pnuiiya* 
thou can. 1530 Palscr. 858/1 .At startes, parfo^'S. ISS7 
P. Hoby in Burgon's Life Gresham (1839) I. 225 But you 
come so by sterts, as to-night you are here, and lomorrowe 
you are gone. 1586 Hooker Hist, Irel. in Holinshed ii- 
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83/1 They [xc. the Irish]. .performed by starts (as their 
manner is) the dutie of good subjects. 1603 Holland 
Piuiarch*s Afor, 51 This little Treatise.. bring gathered and 
compiled by starts, as my leysurc would serve. x6zi T. 

GoularPs IPistf yiesllartl A shf I took vp 
my Pen agatne, and at starts and tymes finished it, 1630 
Rutiierforo Lgtt. (1862) I. 53 So we at starts do assent to 
the sweet and precious jiromises. 1640 Wilkins Neiv Planet 
yiil (1707) 223 The Motion of the Earth is alwaj's equal and 
like it self; not by starts and fits. x68i Drvdenw^^x. ^ 
AchiU 1, 548 Was Every thing by starts, and Nothing long. 
1728 Earl of Ailesbury Alevi. (1890) 261 But I knew he 
had by starts great notions of generosity. 1747 Collins 
Ode Passions 28 'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 
x^99 Hr. Lee Canterb. Tales^ Frenchni. Tale (cd. 2) 1. 239 
Ihe letters he daily received.. induced him, by starts, to 
betray [etc]. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit, II. xxii. 131 L^t it 
likewise be shown how far the influence has acted; whether 
diflusively, or only by starts, xSax Dickens Barn, Rnd^c 
Ixvi, He. .had watched with little intermission for some 
weeks past, sleeping only in the day by starts and snatches. 
+ c. On the start : ? suddenly, without warning, 
x^x Shaks. AlCs Well in. ii. 52, I haue felt so many 
quirkes of ioy and greefe, That the first face of neither on 
the start can woman me vntoo’t. <1x637 B. Jonson Sad 
Shepherd IIL iv, My men shall hunt you too upon the start, 
And course you soundly. 

d. A sudden fit of passion, grief, joy, madness, 
etc. ; an outburst, sally, or flight of wit, humour, 
or fancy. Now rare or Ohs, 

1596 Shaks. i Hen, /K, iii. ii. 125 Thou, that art like 
enough, through, .the start of spleene, To fight against me. 
a 16^8 Brome Queen ^ Conatbine i. iii. (1659) 7 This is one 
of his un.to*be-examin'd hastie Humours, one of his starts. 
1682 TiRVDSs Duhe ofGuise u, i, I’ve heard you say, You'd 
arm against the League; why do you not? I'he thoughts 
of such as you, are starts divine. 169* L’Estrange Fables 
cclxtii. 230 There are several Starts of Fancy, that (Dff-hand 
look well enough; but (etc.], Guardian No. 103^6 

We were well enough pleas^ with this Start of Thought. 
1772 Miss Burney Early Diary (1889) 1. 143 In defiance 
of the gloom his misfortunes have cast over him, some starts 
of his former, his native vivacity break out. X790 Cowper 
In Afem,y, Thornton Such w.as thy Charity; no sudden 
start, After long sleep of passion in the heart, But steadfast 
principle. 1802 H. AIartin Helen o/Glenross II. 134 Did 
you then know your sister liable to occasional starts of the 
infirmity that afterwards became rooted and declared in- 
curable? x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini iv. 131 A passionate start 
Of tears and kindness. 1823 J. Simpson Ricardo the Out- 
law 1 1 , sg It was not a start of momentary passion, but an 
oath calmly, and deliberately taken. 

e. A sudden broken utterance or burst of sound. 

i6qx Shaks. Ttael, N, ii. ii. 2a Me thought her eyes had 

lost her tongue, For she did speake in starts distractedly. 
18x6 L. Hunt Rimini i. 103 Another start of trumpets, 
with reply. 1878 Gilder Poet 4* Plaster 57 Where he might 
listen to the starts and thrills Of birds that sang and rustled 
in the trees. 

5 . A beginning to move; a setting out on a 
journey or a race ; the beginning of a career, of a 
course of action, a series of events, etc. 

False start : in Racing, a wrong start, necessitating return 
to the starting-point ; hence gen. an unsuccessful attempt to 
begin something (e. g. a .speeds a song, a business). 

xg66 Gresham in Burgon LiJeiiZ^g) II. 109 Beinge within 
xiiii mile of my bowse of Rinxall, (whereas 1 make all my 
provision for my timber for the Burse,) I was so bolde [as] 
to make a starte to vewe the same. ^ <rz586 C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. lxxxix. X, While circling time, still ending and 
beginning, Shall runne the race where stopp nor start ap- 
peares, 1693 Prideau.x Lett. (Camden) 163 We have a 
young nobleman of our countey that now makes his first 
start in London. x6xx Siorting Alag, XXXVIII. X09 A 
great number of genteel folks attended the sLart. 1834 
aIarryat /*. xxi, The new moon’s quartered in with 

foul weather; if it holds, prepare for a start. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i. 63 There is nothing in life like making 
a good start, 1830 Smedley Frank Fatrle^h xxxL 260 
Pilkington,.was partly coaxed, partly coerced into attempt- 
ing the only song he knew,. .in which performance, after 
mddng four false starts,. .he contrived. .to gel as far as the 
words [etc.], x8s6 * Stonehenge/ Brit. Rural Sports 370 
If any jockey is evidently and wilfully the cause of a false 
start, the starter reports the same to the stewards, who have 
power to fine him. X876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv, {1877) 87 In 
the eyes of others too, his goodness would appear to have 
taken a fresh start. 1879 B. Taylor Ger. Lit. 167 We found 
ourselves at the start in a rough land of mountains, xoxx 
G. P. Gooch Hist, Our Time x. 234 Women have voted in 
County Council elections from the start, 
b. Phr. From start to finish. 

x868 Field 4 July 14/3 A slashing race was rowed from 
start to finish between the two former [boats]. xSg^/llustr. 
Loud. Hews Christmas No. 22/3 The whole thing was un- 
usual, from start to finish. X896 Spectator 25 Apr, 580 The 
plot interest.. is sustained from start to finish. 

+ o. To strain or draw on ihe start', of bounds, 
to strain on the leash. Obs. 

XS99 Shaks. Hen. V„ iii. i. 32, I see you stand like Grey- 
hounds in the slip^, Straying \Ro 7 oe straining] vpon the 
Start. x622 Drayton Poly-otb. xxiiL 338 And whilst the 
eager dogs vpon iheStart doe draw,Shee riseth from her seat. 

d. An act of setting in motion ; an impulse to 
movement ; a signal for starting in a race, etc. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 104 How much I had to doe to 
calme his rage ? Now feare I this will giue it start againe. 
c x6tz in Here's Hist. Newmarket (1885) 1. 331 I^tlie, for 
giving of the starte, either Mr. Sherifles for the time being, 
or whom Mr. Maior will appointe. x8gi N. Gould Double 
Event xvii. 123 The six starters were now at the post, and 
at the second attempt Jlr. Watson let the flag go to one of his 
best starts. xZgzPhotogr. Ann. II. 273 Ifplatesare slightly 
larger than ordinary, they may be slow in moving, and it 
might be necessary to tap the camera to effect the start. 
1897 Encycl. Sport I. 65/1 [In the Tug-of-War] The start 


shall Iw by word of mouth. 1904 E. H. Coleridge LifeLd. 
Coleridge 1 1. 107 If. .Keblc'ssermon on ‘ National Aposlncy * 
. . was the start or set.ofT of the Catholic Revival. 

e. An opportunity or an assistance given for 
starting or entering on a career or course of action. 
Often a start in iTfe, 

1849 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace iv. x. (1877) III. 75 All 
were to have a fresh start— to be allowed the free use of 
their best powers. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 
xviii. 171 Ihe Norman Conquest may very well have given 
the native element a fresh starL x888 Bryce ylw/er. Commw, 
Iviii. II. 405 Nobody can get an early and easy start on the 
strength of his nmue and connections. 1902 Eliz. Banks 
Newsb, Girl xxvilt, 310 Then, as I was not to be turned 
back, he took me on and gave me my start— a better start., 
than falls to the lot of many girls who begin the life jour- 
nalistic. 1907 Verney Mesn. 1. 95 He was given a fresh 
start by his long-sufi'crlng father. X908 Times 20 July 19/4 
It does not affect the^ special funds. .for helping towards 
the education or start in life of clergy children. 

£ The starting-point (of a journey). 
z88x in y, Hatton's New Ceylon vi. 266 From the morn- 
ing’s start, the rapids, we only covered six miles. 

6 , Advantage gained by starting first in a race or 
on a journey ; in wider sense, position in advance 
of competitors whether obtained at the beginning 
or in the course of a race, etc. Hence gen. priority 
or position in advance of others in any competitive 
undertaking. Chiefly in to gety havcy take the 
start (^a competitor) ; also with words indicating 
the amount in time or distance of the advantage, 
as in ten minutes start, ten yards start. 

2580 Lyly Euphues (.\rb.) 418 Those, who hauing gotten 
the starte in a race, thinke none to be neere their heeles. 
1598 Shaks. Alerry W, v. v, 171 You have the start of me. 
160X — yul. C, 1. ii. 130 It doth amaze me, A man of such 
a feeble temper shouul So get the start of the Maiesticke 
world. x6o8 D. T(u\'ill] Ess. Pot. ^ Afor, 45 b, As they 
haue the start of all men in the one: so loue they not to 
bee out-stript by any In the other. 2609 Holland yfw/w. 
Alarcell. xv. v. 39 But for all the running hast we made, a 
certaine wandering and flying fame had gotten the start of 
ui i6z4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. vni. § 2. 131 Hauing 
withall the start of 130 yearcs, to raise themselues without 
controlement. 1665 Bunyan//<7^C/*V(i 669) 98 The Twelve 
will have the start of him; for they both hat! the Spirit as 
he, and more then he. 1682 Ken Sernt. Wks. (1B38) 227 
We were all travellingthesa/ne way,aspilgrims towards our 
heavenly country, she has only got the start of us, is gone 
before, and is happy first. 2720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
vi. (1840) 108 Having. .about three hundred yards the start 
of the lion. 17*6 Swift Gulliver 11. i, Our men had the 
start of him half a league. 2732 Kambs Decis. Cri, Sess. 

(1799) Several of these creditors, taking the start, 
laid arrestments in the hands of the accepters of these 
bills. 1733 W. Ellis Chittern ff Vale Farm, 278 Twitch- 
grass and other Weeds.. got the start of the St. Foyn and 
kill'd it X746 Francis tr. Hor., Sat. 11. vi. 50 Be nimble 
to perform your part, Lest any rival get the start. 2809 
Malkin Git Bias yu\\. (Rtldg.) 351, 1 remained motionless 
for some seconds, which gave him time to get the start 
of me. z8x2 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 309, 1 have got start 
enough with Ballantyne to lay the Debates aside, and take 
a spell at Abella’s documents. x 8 z 6 Lasib Pop. Fallacies 
xiv, It is flattering to get the start of a lazy world. 2842 
Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond xv, I did not go to the 
office till half an hour after opening time... I was not 
sorry to let Hoskins have the start of me, and tell the 
chaps what had taken place. x86i K. H. TAxcbi Chanel 0/ 
St, yohn (1863) 169 She never suffered her imagination to 
get the start of her judgment. 2885 * Mbs. Alexander ’ A t 
Bay V, The hopelessness of the search in the face of nearly 
twenty-four hours* start. 2897 Mary Kingsley W . Africa 
258 Ngouta and the Ajumba used to sit down.. and 1 also, 
for a few minutes, ..and then I would go on alone, thus 
getting a good start. 

^ b. In early use sometimes loosely : Superiority. 
2622 B. Jonson Catiline iii. ii. Here is a Lady, that bath 
got the start In Piety, of \’s all. C2645 Howell Zr//, (1650) 
I, v. xxvii, 164, I have bin shewn for Irish and Bascuence 
Imperfect rules couebd in an Accidence: But I find none 
of these can take the start Of Davies, Ibid. I. vi. xxxv. 224 
Dr, Jorden hath got the start of any that ever wrote of this 
subject. 

f 7 . A starting aside; a deviation or digression, 
*534 Whitinton TuUyes Offices i, B 2, For all the laude 
of vertue standeth in eflectuall excrc>'se, fro the wblche not 
withstandynge a sterte or pause maye be made \a qua 
iamen saepe ft intermissib]. 2576 Fleming tr. Cains' 
Engl. Dogges V. (i83o) 37 A starte to outlandisbe Dogges 
in this conclusion, not impertinent to the Authors purpose. 
8 . Mining. = Leaf sb^ 6, 

*778 'V- Prvce Aiin. Comub. 106 The most considerable 
disorder which I^des arc liable to., is what is termed a Start, 
a Leap. 2789 J. WicLrASis Alin. Kingd. I, 354 The hori- 
zontal start or joint which cuts oflf the vein as they go down 
in it, does not cut it off in the true horizontal line, but leans 
or declines a little some way. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XII. 40/2 Sometimes a vein will suddenly disappear without 
giving any warning by becoming narrower or of worse 
quality ; which by the miners is called a start or leap. 

+ 9 . U.S. The name of some game. Obs. 

2788 J. Q. Adams Diary (1903) 91 Afterwards play’d a 
number of very amusing sports, such as start. 

10. Whaling. (See qnots.) 

Cf. sense 2 b ; but direct connexion seems very unlikely. 
2836 Uncle Philip's Convers. Whale Fishery 
fish rises within two hundred j'ards of (the boat, it]., is then 
said to ‘come up within a start*. 2846 A. Young jVkikz. 
Diet. 146 The boats meanwhile separate.. in order that one 
at least may be within * a start *— that is, about two hundrea 
yards from the point of its rising. 

IL slang, a. A prison, esp. Newgate. 

*7S6 j. Cox Narr. Thief taker 66 The Prisoner replied, 


riiat he was going to the Start for nlmming a Cull in bis 
T. (ed. 3), Start, or the 
Newgate. 2B23 *Jon Bee* ZJ/W. Turfs.v., The 
^lari, Newgate is thustermed,/iirrx’c^//r;/c<’. Butevery 
felon-pnson would be equally a start, 

b. The Start : a vagrants’ name for London. 
xSsx Mayhew Lond. Labour 1. 312 All the ‘regular bang- 
up fakes * are manufactured in the * Start * (metropolis). x86o 
Hotien's Slang Diet. 227 ‘ The start *, London,— the great 
starling pointjor beggars and tramps. 2862 Cornhill Alag. 
Nov, 648, 1 will send a few thickuns to bring you and your 
tamtart up to Start. 

o. A proceeding or incident that causes surprise ; 
e= Go sb. 3. 

2837 Dickens Pickiv, xxii, What with your mother-in-law 
a worrying me to go, and what with my looking for’ard to 
seem’ some queer starts if I did, I put my name down for 
a ticket. 2853 — Bleak Ho. xi, Being asked what he thinks 
of the proceedings, [Little Swills] characterises them (his 
strength lying in a slangular direction) as ‘a rummy start 
2857 N Mayhew Paved with Gold 111. xiv, Here’s a start ! 
a reg’lar twicer! 2880 Pays Confd, Agent I. 238 That's 
the rummest start I ever knew. 2905 Vachell Hill ri. 136 
Of all the queer starts I—. 

12 , Comb.: t Btart-hole, the hole in which an 
animal takesshelter; = STARTI^’c-HOLE; start-point 
rare *= starting-point ; f start-while « sense i. 

2624 Heywood Captives i. iii. in Bullen Old Plays IV. 125 
France shall not contexne them But 1 will finde theire ^start- 
holes, 2876 Ruskin Fors Ctav. Ixii. 59, I find myself.. with- 
out any *slartpoint for attempt to unaerstand them. <t 2223 
Aner. R. 336 pc Jieof o \>c rode,. in one “sterlhwule hefde 
of him milce. 

t Start, sb,^ Obs. rare. Also stert. [Perh. 
a. Du. staarty tail, in allusion to the old accusation 
that Englishmen had tails. But cf. WFlemish 
drilsteerty plaagstaert, a bore, vraagsteert a pij'ing 
person.] A supposed Dutch term of contempt for 
an Englishman. 

2673 Dryden Amboyua i. i. 3 Hang 'em base English 
sterts. Ibid. V, 1. (end) Then in full Romers, and with joy- 
ful Hearts We’I drink confusion to all English Starts. 
Start (stajt), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. started. 
Forms : (? i north, pr. pple. sturtende), 3-6 
sterte, 3 -storte, (3 3rd sing. pres, start, stard), 
4-6 styrt, 4-7 8tirt(e, (5 3rd sing. pres, stirt), 4-7 
stiirt(e, stert, starte, 6 Sc, stairt, 4- start. 
Pa. t. 3-5 sturte, 6tirt(e, 3 storte, 3-6 sterte, 
4-5 Sturt, 4-6 stert, 4-7 start(e, styrte, 6 stertt, 
styxtt, steart ; 5 started, 6 sterted, 6- started. 
Pa. pple. 4 stirt, styrt, 4-6 Btert(e, 5 stirte, 6-7 
start; 6- started. [A pp. two formations repre- 
senting different ablaut-grades of the Teut. root 
*stert- {i start* : slttrt*). The OE. styrtan (only 
once, in pres. ppl. styrtende, miswritten sivrtende) 
corresponds formally to (M)LG. stbrten, (M)Du. 
storten, WFris. stoarte, NFris. storte OJHO.sturzen 
(MHG., mod, G. stitr^en'), MSw. styrta, storta, 
(raod.Sw, stbrta^ Da. styrte) OTent. ^sturtjan. 
The verb in continental Teut. has the senses: To 
overthrow, precipitate, overturn; to empty by 
overturning, to pour out ; also intr. to rush, to 
fall headlong, to gush out. (The mod. Fris. forms 
are certainly from Du. and LG. ; the word may 
possibly be native in Scandinavian, but the senses 
in Sw. and Da. are largely adopted from Ger.) 

The ME. sterte (whence mod. Eng. start) is, so 
far as it is a southern form, explicable as the 
Kentish representative of OE. styrlatiy whence in 
other ME. dialects sturte, stirtey etc. But the 
occurrence of sterte in early northern English, 
and of its normal phonetic descendants in mod. Sc. 
and northern dialects, points to the existence of a 
form (? OE. ^steortiaUy ? *siiertan) corresponding 
to MHG. slerzen (also starzen) trans. and intr. to 
set up (or stand) stiffly, to move briskly. 

Other derivatives of the root are Start sb.^ (f. * stert-), OE. 
steartlian (f. *strtrt-) to stumble : see Startle v. No cog- 
nates outside Teut. are known.] 

I. Intransitive uses. 

f 1 . To leap, jump, caper; also, to leap or spring 
upon a horse, into water, etc. Obs. 

<2 2000 Rit. Dunelm, 57/27 Exiliens claudus stetit stvrt- 
ende se halta ;;istod. ^ 2240 Cuckoo Song, Bulluc sterte^* 
C22SO Owl ff Night. 379 He [sc. the hare] huphj> & sUrt 
[Coit. stard] swi^e cove & secheh pa^cs to fc groue. <z 13^ 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 344 Him luste not to play ne sterte 
Nc for to dauncen, ne to synge. 2375 Barbour Bruce vhl 
472 In gret by thair hors hint tbai, And stert apon thaiM 
sturdeh’. c 2385 Chaucer Z. G. IV. 697 And with that word 
nakyd with ful good herte Among the scrpentis in the pi 
sche styrte. 1387 Teevisa Higdm (Rolls) VI. 35>nnc 
camel, .gan to Icpe and [to] sterte. c f ‘’"'V 

no (Harl. JIS.) Abowte the sydes of ‘"i 

frogges sterting. 0x440 Praittp. .X *68. 

sfcyppyn, lalto. 1470-85 Malorv n^nv/ZSi-z in 

TheXe starte vpon thy hors. r48o 

s“"strt^-o"^siiTiro/o/X' w! '“a" 

rammis Stert & stend ? , im- 

2. To ntove tvith a bound or sudden '’■olent im- 
pulse from-a position of rest ; to corne suddenly 
Craw, o«/ o/^a place of concealment. Also witli 
•''oia^ S. St/r. A/r- 86/91 He starte out of hs deope 
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Roche, ai^oo Cursor M, 12527 A nedder'stert vte of he 
sand, a 1300 Floris ^ Bl. 457 (Camb. hIS.) Into h® cupe 
he sterte asen, And wih h® flures he hudde him. ^■1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints viii. (Philip) 17 A fel dragone, lyk to be wod, 
come startand owt al sudanly. c 1386 Chaucer ICnt's T, 
1826 Out of the ground a furie Infernal sterte. c 1386 — 
Mcrclu T, 90^ This Damyan thanne hath opened the wyket 
And In he stirte. c 1413 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 131 He 
sterte unto me, and seide, ‘Slepest thou, man*? CZ440 
Promp. Parv. 476/1 Styrt>*n, or sodenly mevyn, ivtpeio. 
1470-85 Arthur i. xx. 66 There with he sterte vnto 

the kynges hors and mounted in to the sadel. 1483CAXTON 
Gold. Leg. 83/1 Tbenne Vago..wente into the tabernacle of 
Judith and fonde her not and sterte out to the peple. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 338 With those wordes he had thought 
to haue Icpt agayne to his horse, but he fayled of the Styrop, 
and the horse sterted awaye. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VL tv. 
viL 12 Dizzle-ey’d Furie.. Suddenly made him from my 
side to start Into the clustring Battaile of the French, 1633 
J. Meade in Ellis Ori£^. Lett. Ser. i. III. 119 The King 
awakened with this noise, start out of his bed, and crj’ed 
‘Treason, Treason*. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 449 Out of 
the wood he starts in wonted shape. 1697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. IV. 496 Starting at once from their green Seats, they 
rise ; Fear in their Heart, Amazement in their Eyes, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 11 May 1652, At a place call’d the Proces- 
sion Cake, two cut-throates started out. 1815 Scott Guy 
^f.Xf She had seen Meg Merrilies.. start suddenly out of 
a thicket. 1829 Chapters Phys. Set. 22 If a horee that was 
standing still suddenly starts forward. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II, iiL iii, For one moment. .he starts aloft. .to sink 
then for evermore ! 1859 Tennyson Enid 1331 Who saw 
the chargers., Start from their fallen lords, and wildly fly. 

b. To spring on^ upon ones feet, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10077 And ho stithly in the stoure start 
vppon fote, ci^zo ?L.ydg. Assembly of Gods 566 Than 
Phebfe] styrt vppon her fete And seyd [etc.], a 1605 hloNT- 
comerie Misc. Poems xxxiii. 21 Vpon my feet incontinent 
1 start, 1847 Tennyson Princess 1.59 He started on his feet. 

fc. To make a sudden attack (i/pon), Obs. 
c 1440 Ps.Penit. (1894) 16 Lat never the fend, .Sterte upon 
me with no stelthe. c 1440 Promp. Pa>-v. 476/1 Styrtyn, or 
brunton, or sodenly comyn a-3en a enmy,..7>tjz7/f>, imto. 

d. To awake suddcnly/rotn, out of, iont (sleep, 
reverie). 

^ 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1004 She ferde, as she had stert 
out of a sleepe. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 68 And for the fere 
that the Ermite badde, he sterte and waked oute of his 
auisyon. cxs 65 Meric Tales 0/ Skelton in S.'s JVks. (1843) 

I. p. Ixix, The preest, hearyng the bell tolle, starte oute of 
his slepe. 1581 A. Hall /Had x. 176 He starteth out his 
sleepe, and vp to them he thus began. 1591 Greene 
Maiden's Dream in Shaks. Soc. Papers (1845) II. 145 The 
people shouted such a screame, That I awooke, and start 
out of mydreame, cx6xi Chapman Iliad xxtv, 612 This 
said, the king (aflraid) Start from his sleepe. 1737 [S. Be* 
RiNCTOs] G. de Lucca's Mem. (1738) 51, !• started out of my 
Reveries as if I had awak’d from a real Dream. 1770 M. 
Bruce in J. Mackenzie Life ^ JPks. (1914) 173 Strait all the 
chatt’ring tribe obey; Start from their trance and wing 
away. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v, iv, Let Paris court a 
little fever-sleep .or from lime to lime start awake, and look 
out, palpimting, in its nightcap. 1885 ‘^Irs. Alexander* 
A t Bay vii, * Yes he exclaimed, starting from his thoughts, 

‘ I have heard, but., not taken in the sense of what you nave 
been saying.’ xgo6 E. A. Abbott Silanus iv. 41, The cock 
was still crowing when I started out of my dream. 

e. To move suddenly from one's place, as to 
avoid a danger j hencey^. to flinch or recoil from 
something in alarm or repugnance. Chiefly with 
adv., back (ft?/; back., aback)^ aside. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8goi f^e tre sco stert al gloppend fra. 
CX450 Mirk's Festial 226 And anon J7® f®nd was aferd, and 
starte on bakke. c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 328 
He toke a staff, & caste it after Estorfawde but Estorfawd 
sterte from his place. xso8 Dundak Tua Mariit Wemen 
234 Scho suld not stert for his straik a stray breld of erd. 
1530 Palsgr, 733/2, I starte asyde, as one dolhe that 
shrinketh with his bodye when he seeth a daunger towardes. 
’la 1550 Freiris Berwik 568 in Dunbar's Poems 304 With 
that Freir Robert stert alak and saw [etc.]. 1657 Billincsly 
Brachy-Martyrol. 11. vii. 177 By God's grace. 1 will nothing 
start aside. x67p Dryden CEaipus i. i. 5 Nature her self 
start back when thou wert born. x698CHiLcoT^r'// Thoughts 
iv. 96 Like a Man that accidentally treads upon an Adder, 
starts back immediately, and strives to make no more ap- 
proaches to it. X70X Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 17 Even 
the men that talk at this rate shall presently start from 
it as from a bugbear or apparition. 1831 Scott Cast. 
Dang.xvft The horse, too, upon which the lady rode, started 
back. i86x Mrs. H. Wood Shadozv of Ashlydyat 1. ii, There 
ensued a proposal to knight him. He started from it with 
aversion. 1W7 Trollope Chron. Barset I, xiiL 113 [He] 
started back, appalled at the energy of the words used to him. 

f. In various figurative uses:. To come suddenly 
into a condition ; to go ont of (one’s wits) ; to 
burst into (anger) ; to emerge suddenly into (life, 
activity, etc.). 

c X38S (Jhaucer L, G. W. 660 And for dispe^T out of his 
wit he sterte. c X400 Destr. Troy 5871 He, stithely astonyt, 
siert into yre. a 1600 Kyd Si>. Trag. hl xii a. 1948 Start- 
ing in a rage. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 199 When all creation 
started into birth. Ibid. 550 His horse.. Snorting, and 
starting into sudden rage. 1794 Mrs, Radcliffe Myst. 
Vdolpho xlvii, I have sometimes known her argue.. wdth 
acuteness, and then in a moment start off into madness. 
itoz Noble Wojtderers 1.51 When kindred minds meet., 
they instantly start into amity, and become incorporated in 
affection. x8i6 Byron Ch. Har. iii. Ixxxviij At inter\’als, 
some bird from out the brakes Starts into voice a moment, 
then is still. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. ix. 217 
The characters start into light, life, and identity. 

3. Of ail inanimate thing : To issue suddenly and 
violently; to fly, flow, or be projected by a sudden 
impulse. Of tears : To burst out suddenly ; to rise 
suddenly to the eyes. 


c 1385 Chaucer Z. G. W. X301 Therwith hise false terj’s 
out they sterte. Ibid. 8sx The blod out of the wounde as 
brode sterte As watyr whan the condit brok>'n is. CX400 
Pitgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) in. viii. 55 They maden them for 
to hurtlen ageyn a pyler,so that.. hit semedas theyr brayne 
Sturt oute. a X42S tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula etc. 77 In 
gettyng in h® liquore with )>e cHstery Jjc liquor alsone stirt 
out vpon h® handez of Jje leche. 150B Dunbar Tua hlariii 
Wemen 339 Than with a stew stert out the stoppell of my 
hals. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche \\\. clxxix, She Seemd in 
that breast he suck'd alone to live; For thither leap’d her 
soul, and scarce could stop It self from sturting out with 
everj’ drop. 1678 R, UE.ssvi.KnQie.Seneca's Mor. 11, ix. (1696) 
298 The Clawing of an Itch till the Blood starts. 2739 
Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 46 Some Springs 
unluckily starting in their Foundation, which they.. could 
neither stop nor master. 1757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad v. 154 
A flood of sorrow started to his eyes. 28x2 Bvron Ch. Har, 

I, vi, ’Tts said, at times the sullen tear would start, But 
Pride congealed the drop within his ee. 2832 James Phil, 
Augustus I. iii. Over one edge thereof poured a small but 
beautiful cascade, starting from mass to mass of volcanic 
rock. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic ii, 35 This chip of wax 
..had started into myej'e when breaking the seal of a letter. 

b. Of the eyes : To burst out, escape from their 
sockets. Chiefly in hyperbolical use, expressing 
the effect of horror or fury. 

1526 Whytford Martilogc 76 Of some theyr tongues 
rotted, & of some the eyes stert out of theyr hedes.^ 2602 
Shaks. Ham. i. v. 27 , 1 could a Tale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would.. Make thy two eyes like Siarres, start from 
their Spheres. 2605 — Macb. iv, 1. 116 Why do you shew 
me this? — A fourth? Start eyes! 2B28 Ann. Reg. 375/2 
Tlie ej'es (of the murdered woman) were not started, nor 
did the tongue hang out. 1863 Mrs. H. Wood Berner's 
Pride xlvi, His eyes were starting. .and his hair rose up on 
end. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. vii. 304 Philip’s blood- 
shot eyes seemed to be starting from his head. 

c. Start out : to project ; to become visible or 
conspicuous, burst into view. 

2825 R. Chambers Tradit. Edin. I, 236 The pin.. was 
formed of a smalt rod of iron, twisted or notched, which \\*as 
placed perpendicularly, starting out a little from the door, 
and bore a small ring of the same metal* 2832 James Phil. 
Augustus 1 . ii, The road. .now showed, now concealed, 
the abrupt mountain-peaks starting out from their thick 
vesture of wood. 2863 J. Hughes Pract. Photogr. (1866) 21 
If it [the image) start out at once, directly the developer 
has flowed over the plate, the exposure has been too long. 

d. Of a plant : To spring up suddenly. 7‘are. 
1720 Ramsay Prosp. Plenty 225 A’ the beauties o’ the year 

Which start ui 'ease frae the obedient soil. 2820 Shelley 
Sensit. PL III. 62 And agarics and fungi.. Started like mist 
from the wet ground old. 

e. In figurative uses : cf. 2 f. 

2303 R, Brunne Handt. Synne 425 Dremj’s . . been but 
as glasyng glemys {^t yn l>e hou^t stertys & lepys. ^2480 
Henrvson Test. Cresseid 538 Quhen Cresseid vndersiude 
that It was he, Stiffer than steill thair stert ane bitter 
stound. 2683 Dryoek Dk. Guise 1. 1. 5 My Blood stands 
still. My Spirits start an end for Guise’s Fate, 2764 
Goldsm. Trav. 389 Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 
iBij K^ts I stood tip-toe 26f 1 was light-hearted. And many 
pleasures to my vision started. 2833 Newman Arians v. ii. 
(1876) 374 Theological subtleties were for ever starting into 
existence among the Greek Christians, 2842 Loudon Sttb^ 
urban Hort, 447 When they are wanted to start into fruit, 
expected to be matured by June x, we begin by [etc.], 
t f, Of a commodity : To rise suddenly in price. 
<zx66x Fuller Worthies^ Essex 318 No commodity 
starteth so soon and sinketh so suddalnly in the price. 2767 
T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. (1795) II. ii. 274 The extrava- 
gant price to which provisions had started. 

1 4. To go or come swiftly or hastily ; to rush, 
hasten. In ME. verse occas, = to go. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8629 Vntil fair fere sco stert \Cdtt. stirt] 
in hij. c 2350 Will.Paleme "fioo He dede h®n his slef stede 
stert a god spedc. C2374 Chaucer Troylus n. 1094 Thb 
Pandarus tok he letire and hat by tyme A morwe and to his 
Neces paleys sterte. 2393 Lakgl. P. PL C. xx. 297 pre 
hynges h®r ueoh h^t doh a man to sterte Out of his owene 
hous. a 2400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon I^IS, xlix. 39 Ofle 
to churchc loke how sterte. %a 2400 Festivals of Ch. 124 in 
Leg. Rood App. 214 To poure in prisoun hou schalt sterte. 
CX4X0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxiv, And whan 
she hath be wele ychased..so hot. .she be abyte with 
houndes..who so is nexle shulde sterte to geete her hoole 
fro hem. c 2440 Gesta Rom. 8 He stirte to h® bord, and 
tooke a faire gilt cowpe, ^■^475 Babees Bk.6i Stert nat 
Rudely; komme Inne anesy pace. 1$.. Adam Bel 
Hazl. E, P, P, II. 252 Wyllyam sterte to an offyeer of y» 
towne, Hi'S axe out of hj^s hande he wronge. 257S Gammer 
Gurion iv. iL 26 When ich saw this, ich was wrothe, see 
now. And start betwene them tw'aine, see now. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (2664) 198 O bow joyfull would my soul 
be to hear 3'ou start to the gate, and contend for the crown. 

f b. with ad vs., as away ^ forth j in, to. In ME. 
sometimes with dative of reflexive pronoun. Obs. 

zzyj R. Glouc, (Rolls) 4311 pe romeyns sturte \v.r. stertte] 
to anon hor prince \'or to arere. a 2300 Cursor M. 15782 j>ai 
stert hom forth ilkan. C1300 Havetok B73 Hauelok. .stirte 
forth to h® kok. cx^oSir Tristr. 2977 As ganhardin stert 
oway, His heued he brae ho> As he fleije. 2382 Wyclif 
1 Kings iL 46 The kyng comaundide to Banaye, . .the which 
stert to [Vulg. egressus], smoot hym, and he is deed, a 2400 
St.Alexius^ioiyevnon JVlS.)Eufemian sturte him forh as tit. 
2482 Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arb.) 75 The man sterte a^vaye 
and was a ferde. 1518 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) 

II, 240 And then st>'rtt forth John powur Water Baker [etc.] 

. . the whyche sej'd to me [etc.], a 2529 Skelton E. Rum- 
viyng 412 Than sterte in mad Kyt, That had lyttle \vyt. 
1538 Elyot Diet., Fugitiuarius, startyng away, flyttyng. 
1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. JV, r. iii, 216 You start auuy. And 
lend no care \nto my purposes. 

fc. To start abroad, astray', to desert one’s 
place. Obs. 


23.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 1716 He blenched a33yn bil\'ue,& 
stifly start onstray. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6258 If any sVert 
vpon stray, strike hym to dethe, C2470 Gol. Gav,\ jo 
Mony Sterne our the streit stertis on stray. 2488 Caxtok 
Chasi. Goddes Chyldern 18 Somtyme sharply he smyteih to 
kepe in his chyldern that they shold not sterte abrode fro the 
scole. 

t d. To start to (a weapon) : to seize it hastily. 

2340-70 Alex. ^ Bind. 127 panne [buskede] a bold kmhl& 
to a bow stirte. 4:2400 Melayne 331 And Rowland slyrle 
pan to a brande And hastily hent it owte ofa sarazene hande. 
1567 Sat. Poems Refornt. iii. 163 For the Quhilk cause toIo 
ane brand sho start, And slew bir self. 

t e. Of immaterial things : To depart, pass 
away. Obs, 


C2386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 237 The lyfshal rather 
out of my body sterte Than Makomeies lawe outofmi’n 
herte. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. i. iv, (1867) 9 Who hopeth 
in Gods helpe, his helpe can not starte. 2558 BuLLEiN( 7 r:‘. 
Health Avb, Apoploxia and Vertigo, will neuer fro the 
starte, Vntill the vital blode, be killed in the harle. rxsCo 
PuLLAiN Ps. cxlix.^ in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 495 'ihe 
Lord's pleasure is in them that are his, Not willing tostarl; 
But all meanes do seke to succour the meke. 2577 KENDAa 
Flowers of Epigr. 29 b, Leude is the loue that doeih not 
last, but startyng, taketh ende. 

5. To undergo a sudden involuntary movement 
of the body, resulting from surprise, fright, sudden 
pain, etc. Hence occas. to feel startled. 

a 2529 Skelton Bouge of Court 502 Thenne I, astonyedof 
that sodeyme fraye, Sterte all at ones, 2530 Palscr. 735/1, 
I sterte, I styrre, as one dothe for feare. 2590 Tarlten'i 
News Purgatory'iio Rdrs., So fareth it with mee, for neuer 
before beeing in print 1 start at the sight of the Presa. 
a 2592 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 201 Which hauing scene as 
one agast shee start. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 90 Ifhe 
be chaste, the flame will..turne him to no pame: but if he 
stai t_, It is the flesh of a corrupted hart. 2613 — Ben. Vlll, 

III. ii. 213 Some strange Commotion Is in his braine: He 
bites his lip, and starts. 2695 Blackkore Pr. Arth. 11.456 
He starts at every Noise. 2735 Johnson Loho's ASyssiKta 
Voy. ii. 13 , 1 started, and ask’d what he wanted ? he told me 
to Bleed me. 2738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 20 Held up your 
Head, Girl; {Miss starts'). 2742 Blair C'rtzz/tf 693 Then why, 
like ill-condition’d Children, Start we at transient Hard- 
ships ? x8x8 ScoTi' Br, Lamm, xix, You are no fool to start 
at shadows. 28^ -- Anne of G. xxix, It is by giving fair 
names to foul actions, that those who would start al real vice 
are led to practise its lessons. 2865 Trollope Belton Est. 
xiv. 162 Will Belton started so violently, and assumed on a 
sudden so manifest a look of anger, [etc.]. 2906 Ckarl. Mans- 
field Girl cj* Gods xi, Margaret started guiltiK’ as though 
detected in an indecency. 2908 R, Bacot A. Cuihbert vu 
68 T im started. ‘ How did you know my name 7 ' he asked. 

D. said of a horse. Also, to start aside, to 
swerve suddenly from its course. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. iv. 87 Three times to-day my 
Foot-Cloth'Horse did stumble. And started, when helookd 
vpon the Tower, 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 236 In the 
heat of the fight they [tc. the horses] should start aside,m‘ 
frighted. 2690 R. Meeke Diaty 17 Nov. (1B74) 31 As 1 rw« 
home my horse starting at a stoop in the way, gave me a fill* 
2726 Swift Gulliver u iii, The horses. .were no longer sby, 
but would come up to my very feet without starting. ^ 184? 
Lever Knt. Gwynue xviii, He [a horse] starts, or shies, or 
something of that sort— don’t he? ^ 2870 Bryant Ilietd v. 
360 His fiery steeds Started aside with fright, 
t 0. To escape. Cf. Astaet v. Obs. 

a 1^00 Cursor M. 7x68 Vte o pair handes son he stert. 
c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1592 (Camb. ]\IS.) pow fat I do 
wepene haue in Pls place But out of prisoun am st>Tt [v.rr. 
astert(e, I-sterl] by grace. 4:x403 Lydg. Temple 0/ Glas ih 
Fro h® I trow, I mai not stert, C2430 Pol Bel < 5 * 
Z. (1903) 209 On doomysday fou schalt not s^tA 
42x542 Wyatt Poems, G o burning Sighs 7 Take with ^ 
paym . . And eke the flame from which I cannot stert. 162* 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Water-Coreuorant E2, And tnen« 
Irc. from the jail] begets not, there he shall not start, TiU 
the last drop of blood's MTong from his heart, 
f 7. To desert or revolt from (a leader, a party; 
to swerve from (a course, purpose, principle) J ^ 
■withdraw from (a promise, a treaty). Also with 
aside, back. Obs. 

2542 Ld. Lisle Let. in Tyt\sr Hist. Scot. (1864)111^5^'^. 
He durst not move the matter as yet to none of j 

he shuld, he xs sure they wolde starte from them. xSS® 
Antichrist 199b, He commaundeth us.. not to 
them [the scriptures] one ynche. 2570 J. Phillip Bicnaj 
Larum in FazrS. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 531 That from thy 
and testament No daunger cause us start. 257 ^ v 

Patiopl. Epist. 114 Neither wil I yeald 50 farre to the i • 
uasions of feare, as to revolt and start back from my 
humanitie. 2581 A. Hall Iliad iv. 67 That we abate tD 
Troyan glorious pride, By which, and by their 
from stricken pact they start. 1597 Beard theatre Oe 
yudgetu. {1612) 501 Francis Pizarre.^. interrupted ml t 

agreements by starting from his promises, and 

halfe quenched fire of warre by his owne ^iithition. J 39 

Fuller Holy Warn. xxv. 76 Bu t here Baronius, who mine 

had leaned on Tjtius his authority, now starteth “ 0 ^ 
1652 Nedham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. tiile-p., Go on 
State) and make it known Thou never wilt 
own, nor from thj' purpose start, 1663 
xHii. (1687) 175 The greedy humour of the uorld, ' , 
catch at all that presents it self, though they start out^ 
their way to get it. 2782 Cowper Conversat 45/ 
nature unsophisticate by man, Starts not aside from 
Creator’s plan. 

8, Of a material thing : To break away fro® 
place ; to be displaced by pressure or shrinkagCi 
to get loose. Chiefly in technical uses. . 

x^z6Pilgr.Perf (W.dc W. 1531) 274 b, The hopes 
fast the hordes of the vessell, yt they disseuer not, & holae 
in y® codes that they start not. 1570 Levins AfarJP-^ 3^5 
To starte, dissilire. 2632 B. Jonson Nezo Inn il vi. ^ 
best bow may start, And th' hand may varj*. 2^3 MOJCO^ 
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Excf‘c.^ Printing xxiv r 8 Drawing and straining the 
Skin tighter, he_ drives in. .Nails. .to keep the Skin f^rom 
starting as it Dries, Anson's ^oy, in. iL 317 A but-end 
or a plank might start, and we might go down immcdiatelj’. 
1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornw. 64 This ruddle. .made a 
very good red, ..and. .would not start, nor alter its colour. 
tf X779 CooKjn^ Kiy’. iii. xi. (17S4) II. 219 About seven 
o’clock . . the anchor of the Resolution started, and she drove 
off the bank. 1793 Smcaton Edystonc A. § 318 The mortar 
in the joints had started. 1818 Art Bookbinding 12 The 
book must not be put to the fire to dry, as that would cause 
the foldings to start. 1869 Sm E. J. Reed Shipbuild. L 11 
Just as the_ ship floated several rivets started again. x888 
Jacobi Printers' P’ocab.yyi Starts leaves of books are said 
to ‘ stait ' when the sewing is defective, and the leaves are 
loose. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman iii. xi. 168 I've sum* 
mered and wintered the man, haven’t I ? He’s limber that 
doesn't start. 19x2 Jl'estm. Gaz. 17 Apr. lo/i The force of 
the shock was so tremendous that the ‘Titanic* started in 
every joint. 

9. or a beast of the chase : To leave its lair ; to 
be ‘ started *. (Cf. sense 1 7 .) 

CX400 Master 0/ Came DIgby 182) x.xxlii. To se if be 
deer b^t is herbowrede wolde sterte and Steele away or be 
lymermevedliym. X576TURBERV. I ’enerie \\x. 164 As soone 
as euer she (the hare] hearde the home, she siarte. X7X4 
TvLDESLEYi?/ar7(i873l 172 Mopey seated us a hare beet 
us ffor 3 ho\%''*, but a fresh on started and sav<t her life. 

10. ‘ To set out from the barrier at a race’ (J.). 
Also in figurative conte.xt. 

To start fair : to start on equal terms in a race, etc. 

X645 Waller Poemsy To a Friend 3 Faire course of 
Passion, where two Levers start And run together, heart still 
yoakt in heart ! 1697 Drydcn I'irg. Georg, iii. 165 When 
froin the Goal they start. The Youthful Charioteers with 
beating Heart, Rush to the Race. 1704 Cibber Careless 
Husb. in. i. 24 Nay, Madam, let’s start Fair. 1727 Boyer 
Eng.’Fr. Dici.y To start (or begin to run) Partir. 1730 
Che-ny List Horse-Matches 5 The following four Year olds 
started for a Prire of 800 Guineas. 1870 Pall Mall Gaz.s^ 
Sept. 9/1 HendreClaimingSlakes...Fourstarted... County 
Members* Plate... Three started. 

fg. 1780 Mirror^o. 82 The King of Prussia [as the sign 
ofaninn] began togive place alittle to two popular favourites, 
who started at the same time, I mean Prince Ferdinand, and 
the Marquis of Granby. 

IL To set out, to begin a journey; to begin to 
move, to leave the point of departure in any kind 
of progression. Said of a person or animal ; also 
of a vehicle, ship, etc. Also with off, rarely away. 

1821 Scott Kenilvj. xxiv, ‘ To-morrow, madam he said to 
his charge, *we will, with your leave, again start early'. 
1827 — Surg. Dau. i, The good-daughter of Peg Thomson 
started off with an activity worthy of her mother-in-law. 
X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1 . 1. iv, These, with torches,. sUrt 
from Versailles on the second evening, with their leaden bier. 
X843 Dickens Chr, Carol li. 60 New top couple starting off 
again, as soon as they got there. x85S Macaulay Hist, Eng, 
XX. IV. 413 In February 1693, near four hundred ships were 
ready to .start. x8s8 AicCo.mbie Hiti. F/e/orM xv. 234 Im- 
migrants who had not means to start for the diggings. x86o 
Tyndall Glae. i. iii. 23 Next morning I started with this man 
up the valley. x805 Law lie/., \Veekly Notes 146/1 The 
ship loaded the coals. .and. .started on her vo>'age to Bom- 
bay, 1896 Baden-Powell Matahele Campaign x, Ridley’s 
column started to-day for the Shangani. 1898 Flor. Mont- 
gomery Tony X3 Mother! do just get in wth me fora few 
minutes till the train starts. 1901 Alldridce Sherbroxxlit 
242 A pilot was provided for me.. and the next morning at 
6.30 I started away. 

b. To begin one's journey in or from a certain 
place. 

1879 R. K. Douglas Conficianism iii, 90 A mountaineer 
. .in order to reach the lop of the peak, has to start from the 
foot. 19x2 J. L. Myres Dawn Hist. ix. 191 The grassland 
heart of Asia Minor, .is in fact as open as Hungary.. to in- 
truders who started in Turkestan. 

12. To begin a career, course of action, process, 
etc. Also of a process : To begin. 

1798 WoKDSvv. Peter Bell u roo Who Peter was, let that be 
told, And start from the beginning. 1801 Farmer's Mag. 
Jan. 8s Wheat started at 48s. and 50s. per boll, and has now 
got up to 63s. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy viii, The high tone with 
which the tune started, died away in a quaver of consterna- 
tion. x868 Field 4 July 9/2 Each bowler started wdth a 
maiden. 1874 L. Stephen Honrs in Library (1892) I. iii. 102 
A modern essayist starts where Addison or Johnson left off 

b. With reference to reasoning. To start from 
or with : to assume as one’s point of departure. 

1870 Newaian Gram. Assent n. x, 408 They and I start 
from the same principles, and what is proof to me is a proof 
to them. x87t R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) 1 . 51 The Dar- 
winian theory starts from the assumption of organic types 
competent to reproduce themselves. 

c. Of a trader, a trading firm or company : To 
begin one’s career. More fully to start in business, 

1872 R. B. Smyth Min. if Min. Statist. 59 The Majestic 
Company was formed in February’, 1861, from the previous 
company, known as Sim and Company, xvho started in 1857. 
1875 H. J. Byron Our Boys i, ^^'hen I first started m busi- 
ness I’d the finest stock in Lambeth. 1879 Casselt s Teclin. 
Educ. IV. 62/2 He started in business on his own account. 

d. With adverbs. To start in (U.S. colloq.) : 
to begin. To start onf. to set oneself, begin to 
do something. 

1872 ‘ JIark Twain * Innoc. at Home it. {1SS2) 270 So 
when some roughs jumped the Catholic bone-j*ard and started 
in to stake out town lots in it, he went for ’em. xBSsLtjbon 
(Dakota) Star 2 Jan. 7/t The United States commissioner 
for Dakota.. started in togive the world a comprehensive 
idea of the resources, .of the territory. 1897 Sat. 

Jnne 597/x If Mr. Clive Holland started out to write this 
story without knowng (etc.]. 1902 Wister Firginian xxix, 
I ^vas starting in to die when she found me. 


To start with (advb. phr.): = Uo begin 
^vith ' ; at the beginning. 

x866 hlfis. Olipiiant I. xxn. 2S0 Her mind. .was of 
® higher order than his to start xvith. 

13. Start up. a. To rise suddenly \ to spring 
to an erect position (in ME. occas. *j*with dative 
of refi. pron.) ; also fg, to arise suddenly from 
inaction, bestir oneself. 

c 1205 Lay 23951 f>a:r Bnittcs wolden ouer water bujen 5 if 
Arour up ne slurle {c 1275 siorte] stercUche sone. ^1250 
or;/. <5- Ex, 2931 And pharaon stirtc up a-nen, And for-bed 
ois folc to gon. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 65B1 pis grete louerd 
slurte him vp (jo he oher ne sey. rtX33o Roland If F, 816 
When rouland herd pat steuen He stirt him vp ful euen Sc 
fau'jt wip hert fre. ^1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 377 And vp 
they slirte,_and dronken in this rage. ^1440 Alphabet 0/ 
Tales 83 pis cokk startc vpp with his fedurs on, & clappid 
.samen hys wengis & krew. xsefi Tindale Acts xiv. 10 And 
he stert vppe, and walked. 1530 Palsgr. 735/r, 1 sterte up 
^daynly out of my bedde. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. ff ful. iii. 
iiL xoo She. .now fals on her ted, and then starts vp. 1603 
Knolles ///f/. TV/r.tx (1621) 48 Andronicus..in great rage 
start up and said.^ 1653 Dorothy OsBonazLe/t. (1B88) 176, 
that had not said a word all night, started up at that, and 
desired they would sayaliltle more on’t, for I had not marked 
the beginning. 2667 Milton /*. L. iv. 813 Up he starts 
DiscoveM and surpriz’d. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii, 

* The de'il, woman ! * exclaimed Cuddie, starting up, ‘ trow 
yetliat I a^m blind?* 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story 
lii, ‘Ifais IS too bad!' said Mrs. G. starting up. 1849-50 
Alison Hist. Europe Wit. 31 Prussia,, would start up 
the moment that a serious reverse befell their [Austria’s] 
eagles. 2875 JowETTP/arofed. 2) 1 . 9 Chacrephon.. started 
up and ran to me, seizing my hand. 

b. Of the hair : 'i'o stand suddenly on end. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. iv. x22 Your bedded haire.. Start 

vp, and stand an end. 2660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blands Trav. 
249 The hair of my head so started up, that it threw my cap 
on the ground. 

c. 'io rise suddenly to power or importance; to 
become suddenly conspicnous. 

1556 QtViZ Antichrist 51 Anon Boniface of Rome the thrid 
of that name steart up. 2592 'Timme Ten Eng. Lepers B 3 b, 
There hath start up false Christes, 2603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 22 Up start the Turks, a vagrant, fierce, and 
cruell people. 

d. Of things: To come suddenly into being or 
notice, to spring up. 

2596 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 77 LitJe an Htle 
ihair forces beginning to florlsbe weirs of new startis vpe. 
1596 Baco.n Use Com. Law (1635) 47 Since.. these notable 
Statutes. .there isstart up a device called Perpetuity, 2652 
Hobbes Leviaih. iv. xlviL 386 So did the Papacy start up 
on a Sudden out of the Rumes. 1673 Cave Print. Chr, j, 
ii. 18 You are wont to object to us.. that our Religion is 
novel, start up not many days ago. 2775 Earl Carlisle in 
Tesse Selwpn <$• Contemp. (1844) III. 132, I am sunounded 
by difliculties, and as fast as 1 get the better of one another 
starts up. 17^ Mirror No. 102 Half a dozen societies have 
started up this winter, in which female speakers exercise their 
powers of elocution. 1836 (Mrs. Traill] Dackw. Can^a 
257 A village has started up where formerly a thick pine- 
wood covered the ground. 

t e. Of children : To grow up rapidly. Obs, 

1650 Fuller Pisga/i iv. vi. 103 From a child he starts up a 
youth, and becomes a stripling. 2753 Richardson Grandi- \ 
son (1754) II, viiL 52 Girls will start up, and look up, and 
parents cannot help it. 

£ Of a hill : To rise abruptly from the ground, 
2820 Scott Afonast. if, A beautiful green knoll, which 
started up suddenly in the very throat of a. .narrow glen. 

II. 'Fransitive uses. 

*1*14. To escape. (Cf. sense 6 .) Obs, rare. 

2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 113 Atte the dredfulle day 
he wolle axe acomples where as there shalie none sterte to 
yelde ansuere. ^2460 Pol. Rcl. L. Poems ^9^ Lord, 
pi iugeraent we may not sterte. 

+ 15, To cause to start or flinch ; to startle, Obs, 
c 2440 Ps. Penit. (1894) 31 Ther w'as no scorn, spotul, ne 
speche, Despit, ne stroke, that him sterte. 1456 Sir G. 
'^K\z Law Arms (S.T.S.) 256 Quhen a man or beste is 
sudaynly sleri, thair naturale inclinacioun gevis tbame of 
ihair complexioun to a brethe. 2597 J. King On Jonas 
(1618)91 Do you tarry to be started with the sbrillKt trumpet 
that euer blew? 1601 Shaks. AlCs IVcU v. UL 233 You 
boggle shrewdly, euerj' feather starts you. 2604 y- 0th. i. 

L lox And now.. dost thou come To start my quiet. 2625 
B. JoNSON Staple o/N. iii. iv, Siage-dir., He is started wth 
Broker’s comming back. 2706 Estcourt Fair Example 
IV. i. 43 'Twill heighten my Revenge, when she thinks I 
come to make fresh Offers of ray Love, to start her with 
Neglect and Scorn. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness 
Collect. (MaitL Club) 225 What started roe most was the 
bare plaisier wall. 2822 Scott Peveril xxv, If my news 
have not frightened away Lance Outrara too, whom they 
used to say nothing could starL 2871 R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixv. 22 Soon as a mother’s step starts her, 
b. To awaken out of sleep. 

2753 Miss Collier Art Torment, i, L (xSix) 33 She made 
such a noise as to start you suddenly out of your sleep. 
1799 Ca.mpbzi. 1. Fleas. Hope n. 349 How can tliy words from 
balmy slumber start Reposing Virtue, pillow’d on the heart . 
fl6. To ride (a horse) at full speed. Obs. 

C1470 Henry Wallacev.-iyx Till hirn he stert the cour^r 
wondjT wicht. Drew out a suerd, so matd [hym] for to l)rcht. 
17 . flunting. To force (an animal, esp. a hare) 
to leave its lair, form, or resting-place, f Also 
with out. 

<•2384 Chaucer H. Fame 681 But as a blende man si«t 
an hare. CZ410 RIasfer e/Game (MS. Digby 282) 

And whenne she (the hare] is founde and 
blowe a moot and rechate. ^4^^ Paston Lett, 

83 Raff Blaundrehasset wer a name to st>Tte an hare, i 
warrant iher shall come no suebe name iu owr bokys, ner m 

ot\T bouse; it myght pcrcase styrl xx*‘harys at onys. 25x9 


H0RMA.S / ulg.2B2 b, I haue nede of a feret, to let into this 
beery to styrt out the conies : that they may be lake aboue 
ground. 2576 Turbcrv. Fenerie xxxvil 100 An Hare started 
anda box vnkennclled. XS93 v.iv. 31 What, is the 

tigre started from his cauc? 2659 N. R. Prov., Eug. Fr. 

73 Little dogs start the bare, the great one gels her 
2749 tiELDiNG Tom Joueswu iii, The squire, however, sent 
-tftcr his sister the same holla which attends the depaiture 
of a hare, when she is first started before the hounds. 2769 
E. La.ncropt Guiana 277 They., when started, fly wth a 
loud noise. 28x7 Selivyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 833 
If A. start a hare m the ground of B., and hunt and kill it 
there. x8so R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 
I. 224 Shortly before oulspanning we started three leopards 
that were consurainfr a duiker. 1883 Century Mag. Oct 
923/2 For a week or two at a time, the meadows may be 
worked over without starting a bird, 
b. iransf, 

*593 Marlowe Edw. If 1848 They shalbe started thence 
I doubt It not. 1595 Siiaks. John v. ii. 267 Do but start An 
eccho with tlie clamor of ihy drumme. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 100 If we be not altogether ignorant of our 
selves, and wilfully blinde. . .we can not choose but start and 
fmde out a flatterer. 27x6 B. Church Philip's War (1865) 
43 They had not March'd above a quarter of a Mile before 
they started Three of the Enemy. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C.xixjThe dogs ba>*ed and hotvled,and we rode and 
scampered, and finally we started him [sr. a hunted negro), 
t C. Jig. 

a 2763 Shenstone Elegies xi. 58 We start false joys, and 
urge the devious race. 2782 Cowper Retirement ^3 Learu'd 
philologists, who chase A panting syllable through time and 
^pace, Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark. 

t d. J'o start up (fig.) : to track to its hiding- 
place. Also, to discover suddenly, Ohs. 

2^66 Drant Horace^ Sat. l v. C 4, To sterte \p in astro- 
logie the casuals of men. <22652 J, Smith Sel. Disc. vm. 
L (1821) 378 The minds of men, .are ever and anon roving 
after religion ; and as they casually and fortuitously start 
up any- models and ideas of it, they are presently prone to 
believe themselves to have found out this only pearl of price. 
1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 203 Now that tliis is almost 
consented to . . a Patent of S^ Thomas Armstrong’s is started 
up 10 obstruct iL (Quot. 1674 may belong to 13 d.] 

18 . To propound (a question, an objection); to 
introduce (a subject of discussion). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. ii. iii, For then reason, 
like n bad hound, spends upon a false sent, and forsakes the 
question first started. 2656 H. Phillh^ Purch. Pattern 
(1676) 13, I start this question. 1673 Hickerincill 
Father Greyb. 230 Methinks I bear the proverb started. 
1678 CuDWORTH InielU Syst.zit This Paradox, was both 
late started amongst the Greeks, and quickly cried down by 
the Succession of their Philosophers. 27x0 Prideaux Orig. 
Tithes ii. 1x2 From what I last said another objection lies 
very obvious to be started. 2719 Dz Foe Crusoe (1840) 11 . 
vi. 355 Will you give me liberty to start one difficulty here? 
2786 Mme. D’Arblav ZJ/ rt/:;' Aug., Having.. explained her- 
self, she finished the subject, and has never started it since. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxviii, He prepared to apply bira- 
self.. to his food, without starting another topia <zx853 
Robertson Serm, Ser. 111. xiii. 260 Many difficulties arose ; 
such for instance as the one here started. 2877 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. Ayp, 604 The charter of 934 starts a point 
of quite another kind. 

1 19. To start out ; to put forth (a projection) 
abruptly. Obs^ 

2662 J. Davies tr. Alandelslo's Trtvo. 260 It is somewhat 
strange, that at so great a distance from the Continent, the 
Sea should start out on Island about 7. Leagues in compass. 
20 . To discharge the contents of, empty (a 
vessel) ; to pour or shoot (liquids, coal, etc.) from 
one vessel into another. 

<12700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Start, (Drink) Brewers 
emptying several Barrels into a great Tub; and thence 
conveying it through a Leather-pipe down the Cellar into the 
Butts. 2729 Capt. W. Wriglesworth AIS. Log-bk. of the 
* Lyell * 27 Oct., Took in 15 Puncheons of Water and started 
them into the Empty Butts in the Hold. X743 Bulkeley 
Sc Cummins Foy. S. Seas 88 The Captain told him not to 
start the Powder. -without his Orders, Hull Adver- 
tiser 16 Mar. 4/2 Every’ exertion was. .made to lighten the 
ship, by starting the water. 2820 Scoresdy Ace. Arctic 
Reg. II. 399 Which fenk-back is sometimes provided with 
a dough.. for ‘starting’ the fenks into a barge or lighter 
placed below. 1823 J, Badcock Dom. Aviusem. 24 Charcoal 
might be started at once from its charring place to close 
vessels. Ibid. 202 The wine was anciently started into lead 
cisterns. 1826 Art of Brewing {cA. 2) 63 A stock of old 
beer can thus be increased expeditiously ; start half of one 
full vat, when it is getting a little age, into another, and fill 
up both with new beer. 2830 Marryat King's Own xvi, 
Uhe cocoa was in the tub, ..but they started it all in the 
lee-scuppers. C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wcale) iiB A small 
place, .wherein the powder is started. 

[fig. 2879 L. Stephen in Libr. Ser. iii. 273 When 
the cares of life begin to press, they start their cargo of 
classical lumber and fill the void with law or politics. 


b. Naut. (See quot. 1 S 46 .) 

2744 J. Philips Jmi. Exped. Anson 152 At Dayhgbt 
bserving our Ship had started her Anchors, we lowwcd our 

’ards. 1845 A. Young Naut. Diet. 296 Stare an Amhor, 
5 make it lose its hold of the ^QUud...Sia 7 d a taex, or a 
beet, to slack it off a little. , 

21 . To cause (a material thing) to ‘start or 
reak away from its place ; to displace by pressure 
r strain. Of a ship; To suffer the starting or 
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had started one of her planks, and filled. 1840 Civil Engin, 
ff Arch, Jrnl. Ill, 137/2 The damage she sustained was 
trifling,, .not a rivet was started. 

b. Mining, To displace (a vein) horizontally : 
said of another vein intersecting it. 

1758 Horlase Nat. Hist. Cornxvatl 157 Guessing then 
from their experience in like cases that the lode is heaved, 
or more properly speaking started. 

22. To cause (a person, an animal, a vehicle) to 
start or set out in a race, on a journey; to cause 
to begin moving in any kind of progression. Also 
%vith off, 

Bradley's Ea 7 ;t, Did. s.v, Horse^racing^ Start him 
off roundly, and run him to the very Top of what he can 
do. 1850 ScoRESBV Cheever's li^kalem. Adv. i. (1858) 7 Her 
unprecedented success started numbers on her track. 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt.KXt.vi. VI. 597 Draught-horses., whom 
..you would see spring at the ropes. . thirty of them to a gun, 
when started and gce*ho‘d to. x88s Law Rtp. 10 Prob. Div. 
zoo The vessel was started again on her voyage with the 
machinery’ unaltered. 1890 Mrs. Kincscote Tales of San 
X. 125 This she gave to the brothers to cat on their way, 
and started them off to the woods. 

Jig. 1781 CowpER Charily 565 So self starts nothing but 
what tends apace Home to the goal where it began the race, 
b. To enter (a horse) for a race. 

1885 TruthzZ May 853/2 The Payne Stakes, for which Lord 
Hastings very wisely started Melton. 

23. To cause to begin to act or operate, a. To 
cause or enable (a person) to start or enter on some 
course of action ; to set up or establish in business; 

*735 Dycme & Pardon Did.f Slari..m the Brewers 
Trade, 'tis to supply a Customer with a Cellar of Beer,*Ale, 
&C. in order to keep, settle, and refine some Months before 
it be dra\vn, &C. 1757 Foote Author \. ^Vks. 1799 1. 138, 
1 intend giving him the run of Jonathan’s for three months 
to understand trade and the funds; and then I’ll start 
him, i8§4 Poultry Chroit. I. 69 The plan for starting the 
cottager in business, -may appear lardy in its results, 

b. To set on foot, initiate, be the first to move 
in (a business) ; to set (a rumour) in circulation ; 
+to originate, be the first to practise (an art). 

i 666 Pepys Diary 24 June, He started a discourse of a talk 
he hears about the to^wi. 1699 Bentley Phalaris 227 Al- 
lowing then, that this Epigenes.. started Tragedy before 
Thespis; still [etc.], 1723 Waterland 2nd Vi/td. Christ's 
Divin. 95 Before the Arian Controversy was started. 1777 
Burke to E. /Vrry Wks, 1842 II. 403 “ITie fair part, 
which the Whigs had acted in a business, v/hich, though first 
started by them, was supposed equally acceptable to all sides. 
2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 3^ The Canons of Lyons 
started thc^ opinion, zmz R. Bagot Dontui Diana xx. 242 
No doubt u IS honourable— according to the conception of 
honour existing among those who have started the story. 

c. To set going, cause to begin to operate ; to 
set (machinery) in motion. Also with comple- 
mentary infinitive or gerund, 

1841 in Loudon's Suburban fieri, (1842) 511 Cucumbers 
will succeed beautifully, trained against a south wall, if 
planted in a little good soil to start them. 1846 Soyer 
Cookery 330 Start it to boil over the fire. 18^ Meek, 
Mag. 20 .Apr, 3x5 At the slightest tap of one of these bells, 
these enormous engines are stopped, or started or reversed. 
z85s Intell. Observ. No. 36. 4x0 By the time I had started my 
fire. 1885 Law Times Rep, Llll, 52/1 The small quantity 
of. .black smoke necessary to start the fires. X901 Daily 
Express 28 Feb. 5/1 The private member, .started the hall 
rolling by attacking the government [etc.]. 

d. To set (a person) going in conversation, to 
induce to begin to talk on some subject, 

Z877 Mrs. ARGLEs/^b'^^f'f xx, I would back mamma, once 
started, to hold her own against any of those Billingsgate 
ladies one hears of, 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander' Valerie's 
Fate ii. Miss Riddell,, .by a judiciousquestlon ortwo, started 
the old gentleman on one of bis favonte topics. 

e. To set on foot (an institution), establish. 

1859 Lever Dav, Dunn Ixxvi. 669 What a head it must 

have been that . . started companies, opened banks, worked 
mines, fete.]. x364 Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 257/1 ITie list of pos- 
sible religions is closed in France, and no one is permitted 
to start a new one. 1874 R. Tyrwhitt Club 2 No- 
thing is easier than to .start an art-club, 1884 E. Yates Re^ 
coll. 11.322 You don’t mean to say., that you actually mean 
to start a paper of the kind set forth? 

f. To begin to keep as part of one's establish- 
ment ; to ‘ set up ’ (e.g. a horse, a carriage). 

1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles viii. 78 His wife suggested he 
should forthwith start a horse and ve^ genteel cart. 1866 
AsKtr. Thomas Walter Goring 1. xvii. 251, 1 often thought 
it a pity that your uncle did not keep up the kennels . . I wish 
you’d start them again! 1873 Black /' r. Thule xxv, 4x5 
He is sure to start a j’acht for one thing. 


24. To begin (some action or operation). Often 
with obj. a gerund ; also with infinitive. Also said 
of a thing. 

1833 Newman Lett. (xSgO I. 434, I had before this written 
to Rose how we bad best start agitating. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule i. xoTbe young fellow.. started another ballad. 1884 
Manch. Exaju. 20 Alay 5/2 He started business on a capital 
whi<A he would now-a-days consider ridiculously small. 
X891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 181 There would be no 
chance of crossing it tthe river] for some days.., even if it 
started to go down at once. 1902 W. W. Jacobs Lady of 
Barge 10 MLss Harris., waved the amorous Ted on 
deck, and started work on her disarranged hair. 19x4 R. 
Curle Life a Dream 256 It was most unfortunate that at 
that instant the cuter door bell of his flat should *iart ringing, 

d* 25. ? To pronde, supply. Obs, 

2826 H. N. Coleridge Six Months W. Indies 27 They 
start you an exquisilcluncheon. .at each (country residence]. 

26. slang. (See quot.) 

182 s Genii. Mag. XCV. i. 397 , ‘ I started him. To start 
is to apply a smart word to an idle or forgetful person. 
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1 27. Nant. To flog with a rope’s end. Obs, 
I180X : see Starting vbl. sb, i.] 18x3 Sir F. Burdett in 
IlansareCs Pari. Deb. XXV. 390 To. .make him sweep the 
ship, and if he did not, to get him well started (beaten with 
a rope’s end). 1824 Amt, Reg,, Citron, 33 The charge of 
severely starting marine-s and seamen, and flogging others 
on theirbreech. x 836 ‘Jack NASTV-FACE'iYarrZ. 119 
Upwards of three hundred men had been flogged or started 

in. 28. The verb-stem in combination : start- 
away, f{a) a renegade, deserter (obs,); (b) a 
starting away, sudden deviation from a course ; 
start-back, f (c) a deserter (obs,) ; (b) an act of 
starting back, 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. xv. 318 Being degenerate and 
*start-awayes from the faith of their fathers. 1840 JSkow.vikg 
Sordello in. 632 Some slight weariness, some looking-off Or 
start-away. x6oo Holland Livy xxiii. xviii. 486 These 
•start-backs had no other place of haunt to lurke in, but 
Capua. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 179 So wc see in Strings; the 
more they are wound vp, and strained; (And thereby giue 
a more quicke Start-backe;) the more Treble is the Sound. 

Hence Sta'rted, ppl, a., in senses of the verb ; 
also with adv. as slaritd^np. 

1646 Crashaw Sups to Temple 43 Why blusht the day? 
Why ran the started aire trembling away ? 1679 I^xcuE- 
ville in Hatton Corr. (Camden) I. x8i This new started 
question about their Speaker. X764 H, Walpole Otranto 
iv. (1765) 266 Whoever weds Isabella, it shall not be Father 
Falconara’s started up son. They start up, said the Friar, 
who arc suddenly beheld in the seat of lawful Princes, 1902 
S. Sheldon & H. Mason Altern.-Current Machines 23 
Magnetic Energy of a Started Current. 

t Sta'rted, a. Obs, [f. Start sb^ + -ed 2 .] 
Having a ‘ start *, handle, or stalk. Also in para- 
synthetic formation shorl-starUd, 

1468 Will in Ripon Chapter Acts (Surtees) 137 Unam 
ollam enniam sterttydd. x6oo Sufflet Country Farm i. 
xii. 56 To eate one or two short started apples. 

Starter (sta'ztoj). Also 6 sterter, Btartar. 
[f. Start v, + -Euf,3 One who or something 
which starts. I. In intransitive senses of the verb, 
1 1. One who ' starts* or goes away. Chiefly in 
phr. to be no starter, a. A deserter from a prin- 
dple or cause; one who is given to * starting* 
from or abandoning his purposes; a fickle or in- 
constant person, b. One given to wandering ; 
one that cannot abide long in one spot. c. One 
who runs away, a flincher, coward, shirker, Obs, 

a. xs3<5 Starkey Lei, in Lffe Lett, (1871) p. xxxix, 
From toys tnithe you scbal (md me my lord to be no 
sterter, ^^■auera^ nor hengar in the wynd. isSx T, Hoby tr. 
Casiiglione's Courtyer iv. (1577) Y Hj b, 1 recken him a 
wautryng starter. 2609 Holland Amm, Mareell, xxix. 
V. 373 He advised the Genera!!, who of his ownc disposi- 
tion was no starter, but constant and resolute, That [etc.]. 
x68o Refect, late Libel on Curse-ye'Merez 28 The Author 
bad (in all probability) been Lecturer there at this day, (for 
he is no Starter, nor Shifter, nor Swapper of Livings.) 
a 2704 T. Brown Sat, Fr, King Wks. 1730 I. 59 Were I thy 
confessor,.. Dost think that l*d allow thee any quarter? 
No— ibou should'st find what *lis to be a starter. 

b. XS79 Lvlv Ruphues f.Arb.) 57 Canst thou prefer a 
stranger before thy countr>'man ? a starter before thy com. 
panion? x6oo Hevwood Jfyou know not me (1605) C 4 b, 
Nay, nay, you need not bolt & locke so fast, Sbee is no 
starter, c 26x3 Middleton No Wit like Woman's v. i, 226 
Aly miseries are no starters ; when they come, Stick longer 
by me, 2621 J. 'J aylor (Water P.) Praise Beggery C 3 b, 
A Lowse.. She’s not a starter like the duU-bred-Flea. 1705 
Dunton Life Errors (1818) I. viL 244 He was no starter, 
haring lived forty j’ears in the same house. 

c. cs<bzo Fletcher & Mass. Double Ma?^, n. 5, We’ll 
spare her our main top-sail. He shall not look us long, wc 
are no starters. 1663 Butler Hud, i, iii. 606 I'll sooner 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, To let them see I am 
no starter. <2x700 B, E, Diet, Cant, Crav s. v,, / am no 
Starter; I shan’t flinch, or cry to go Home. X731C. D’An- 
VERS Pacif cation 26 Poems 6 St, Dunstan’.s Clock struck 
One, And all the sober Cuffs were gone ; The rest, .CkiH’d 
for a Bottle and to pay; The Doctor and the Bard made 
two, Who are no Starters, you all know% 

cL With adverb. 

XS38 Ely’Ot Diet., Errones, startars asyde, vagabundes 

2. One who starts or sets out in a race, on a 
journey ; espi, a person, animal, yacht, etc. that is 
to start or has started in a race. 

i8z8 Scott Rob Roy xxxv, Wc are early starters in the 
dawn, even when we have the luck to have good beds to 
sleep in,^ 1825 — Fam, Lett, x8 July (1894) JL310, 1 speak 
for security, for ladies arc r-arely early starters. 2847 IHustr, 
Land, News 10 July 23/1 Yachts that would take up their 
station as starters. iWi Daily Ne^vs $ Aug. 6/4 in the 
Yaw'I Race the starters were Fleur de I^, Curlew, Opal, 
Lizzie, I^ven, and Arethusa. 2892 N, Gould Double 
Event xvii- 222 These [horses] comprised the six startem. 
fig. 2860 Hughes Totn Brmvn Oxf xxiv, The private 
tutors [compared to Newmarket trainers] watch the exami- 
Tiers. .10 sec what line they take. .that they may handle the 
rest of their starters accordingly. 

H. In transitive senses. 

3. A person or animal that starts game- 

1607 TopsELLP>»r^^r<txZx 217 Strabo. .speaking of the 
Conies of Spaine, and of their hunters and starters out of 
their holes. 2829 fj, L. Knapp] yrjtl, Nat, fed. 2) 247 In the 
evening.. the wagtail resorts to the pastures, feeding under 
the very.. noses of the cattle, who now become the starters 
of hts game. 

b. A dog trained for starting game. Also fig, 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8rz) VIII. 267 In short, Bel- 
ford, thou wert an excellent starter and setter. 2754 DcLArnr 
Obsetv, Ld, Orrery's Refit, Swift ttyj If he [Sheridan) was 
not the stanchest hound in the pack, he was at least the best 
starter. 2768 Pennant Brit. Zool. I. 54 There were two 


varieties of this kind [of dog], the fir.st used in hawking to 
spring the game, which are the same with our starters.^’ 
4. The person who starts or initiates somethin^. 
2699 Bentley P/r<z/.Pref. 19 'I’he Starters of thisCalumnv 
2729 Swift Let, on IWCulIa's Project Wks, 1905 VII. lEz 
Mr. M<^Culla, as being the first starter of the scheme, 
be., re warded by such a society. 1893 H. T. FiSHER’ln 
King's Business 385 An untold number of starters or con- 
verts of revivals. 

' 5. One who gives the signal to start (in a race). 
Also, an official who gives the signal to start a 
train. 

2622 in H ore's Hist, Newmarket (1885) 1, 347 John Wageei 
onely the starter. 2852 Bentley's Misc. XaXI. izoJht 
starter drops his flag with the word *Go!’ 2859 H. 

Kingsley G, Hamlyn xv, ‘ Back, Velocipede ; back, Lara !*' 
says the starter ; down goes the flag, they dart away, [etcl 
i85o Ld. W. Lennox Piet. Sporting Life 11. 2^3, * I shall give 
the words, One, two, three, and away’, said the starter, 
placing me ten yards in advance. 2885 Manch. Exam. 7 Apr. 
S/i On a well-managed line there are starters and station 
officials to give the word of command. 

6 . An apparatus for starling a machine. 

2B7S Knight Did, Mech, 2310. 2909 Stage Year Lk. 55 
The motor is controlled by a Siemens ironclad autoraati: 
starter. 

7. (See quot.) 

2908 J. P. Sheldon Farm fy Dairy (ed. 4) 76 The modern., 
method is to ripen the cream artificially by means of a pure 
culture of the lacticacid bacillus, technically called a ’starter' 
Hence Sta*rtersliip, 

2^889 Star 20 Jan. 3/5 When the vacancy for the starter, 
ship to the Jockey Club occurred, Lord Marcus Beresford 
was appointed to succeed the late Mr. McGeorge. 

Startfol (stautful), a. [f. Stakt sb. or v, + 
-FUL.] a. Apt to start, easily startled, timorous, 
b. Proceeding by starts, fitful. 

2790 WoLCOT (P, Pindar), Rowland for Oliver 1812 

II. 310 Say, Virgin, where dost thou delight to dwell? With 
Maids of Honour, startful Virgin? Tell. 2796 Colebike 
Destiny of Naiions 255 The Maid Brooded with moving 
lips, mute, startful, dark I 2837 C. Lofft Selfforviation 

1, 226 The growth of each is capricious and startful, often 
making a sudden push from no apparent motive. 

Hence Sta*rtfnlness. 

2B03 Beddoes Hygeia ix» 241 Palpitations, startfulncss, 
disposition to be terrified, exist more or less strongly. 

I Star-tliistle. [Stab sb.^ ; cf. G, stenidisteli\ 

. A name for the weed Cenianrea CalcUrapcti the 
! flowers of which are surrounded by radiating spines; 
also for C, solstitiaUs, and as a book-name for the 
whole genus. 

2578 Lyte Dodotnsw, lix. 522 Tbisherbe is nowe called 
in Carduus ste/iaius, &nd Sietlaria,2\s,oCfieHraip\ 

..they call it. .in base Almaigne, Sterre distel: in Englub 
Siarre Tbislel or Caltrop. 2597 Herbal ii, cccclxx. 

2003 The Star Thistle, called Carduus stellaiuSfhzxh many 
soft frized leaues. 17B13 Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. App., 5/^* 
thistle, the English name of a species of centaury, called w 
someca/citrapa, iBzzHortusAnglieusll.^iBC.Solsiiltdn. 
St, Bamaby’s Star Thistle. 1B63 Pbiok PlonLn., Star* 
.Thistle, from^ its spiny involucre, resembling the weapon 
called a morning star, Cenianrea solstitialis, 

Sta’rtiji^r [^’ Start v, + -ifgI,] 

1. The action of the verb in various senses, 

t Starting of the navel r umbilical rupture. 

2398 'Vs^zxxSKBartJu deP. R. xvm. xxx. (2495)793 Ahart 
..lepyth thwart ouer wayes..and stertyih wylh contrary 
lepynges and stertynges. c 1430 Syr Cener, (Roxb.) 73*7 
[Gcncridcs] stert a-side thoo ; In the sterting the knife was 
nigh. x6o2rirc)^ri«^CoK(rou.(C3niden)II.22tWhichaction, 
without wavcringe or startinge, I did earnestly prosecute. 
i 6 z 6 Bacon Sylva § 7x3 Starting Js both an Apprehension 
of the Thing feared .And likewise an Inquisition, in the 
beginning, what the Matter should be. a 2653 Jer-Tayiax 
Serin, 1, i. 8 Thy falsbod to God and startings from my 
holy promises.. shall be laid open before all the world- 1^94 
J. PncHEY Coinpl, Herbal 104 The Starting of the Navel 
has been cured in many Children, with a Cataplasm maoc 
with [etc.]. 1798 R. Jackson Hist, fy Cure Fevef 

Tremors, startings, and the various irregular motions, wmoa 
often appear in fever, are undoubtedly dangerous, fw 
Ann. Reg., Citron. 44 [He] called to the boalswam to vnnS 
a point (a rope doubled with knots at the end), and giyetijc 
plainliffa ‘starting’. i8z8A«.B. GnAXVtLLzSi.Petersbnrf^^ 

2 1. 454 There is, moreover, another species of corporal 
men t in the British navy. , , 1 1 is vulgarly called ‘starting , or 
the ‘rope’s end*. 2850 Newjian Difiiculiies Anght^ 

I. ii. (1891) I. 59 They, .relieve their feelings bygestures^Q 
cries, and startings to and fro, 2885 Pater Marius 

II. zoo Those noises in the house all supper-time., were they 

only startings in the old rafters? ^ ^ . 

h. Phrase, at starling: lit, at the beginningol 
a race or journey ; fig. at the outset 

[2656 Earl J^Ionm. \r. BoccalinCs Advts.fr. Parrot^ 

xxxt (1674) 35 Many Ch.arrcts appearing at thefintst^l^e 
with new Wheels well greased.) 2834 N ew'MAN * 

I. ix. 134 It is given you in order that you may find j 

obey at starting. x86t ‘Rr.KazCloisterfy H,i, 
him that even Christians loved one another at first s*hrti ^ 
2868 Pietd 28 July 40/1 The favourite, taking a clear 
starting, made all the running, and won in a canter bj 
couple of lengths. 2880 Swinburne Stud, Shaks. 103 ' 

of these had better luck in that line at starting than A 
Hen^ IV, 2883 Annie Thomas Mod, Honsetv, 244 " 
starling let me say that [etc.]. 

2. attrlb. and Comb, a. Simple attrib., 0 ^ 
pliances for starling machinery, as starting-bMi 
-gear, -handle, panel, platform, -valve, -ivketlj 
relating to the starting of horses in a race, ^ 
starting-gate, Hist, -machine, i-stoop; relating w 
the starling of railway trains, as siartiitg-sigial. 

287s Knight Did. Mech., ‘^Siariing-bar, a band*lerer 
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starting the valve-gear of a steam-engine. 1898 T. Haydos* 
S/>ortin^ A* eminisc. 29 There U another Australian invention 
..the ^Starting Gate. 1867 Burgh AM. Alarine Enghi. 
295 •Starting Gear. x8^PREECK&SiVE\vRicnT Tdfgraphy 
231 The receiver has also a switch in connection with the 
•starling handle. 2898 EncycL Ef>ort 1 1. 190/1 (Racing) l*he 
Starter’s duties are at present threatened with supersession 
by the introduction of the ‘ •starting machine a colonial in- 
vention. 2923 J. B. Bishop Panama Gatcivap* v. v. 376 A 
•starting panel containing contractors by which current is 
applied to the motor. 2869 Rakkinc Alachine ft Haud^tools 
PI. F 5, The hammer can be regulated and easily worked by 
one man, at the lever, f, on the *slarting platform. 2B89 G. 
Findlay En^. Railvjay 63 •Starting signals are usually 
placed at the end of the platform at a station., and they in- 
dicate to the driver when he may start his train. 2708 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4450/4 The Horses to be enter’d at the *Starting. 
Stoop xo Days before the Race. 2863 Bourne Rec. /ntfrox’. 
Steam Eng. 35 In 2852 I introduced •starling valves. 1867 
Burch ATod. Alarine Engiti. 53 The correct locality of the 
•starting wheel 

b. Special comb. : starting-back Whaling 
[Back j6.2] (see quot.) ; fstarting-beer, beer 
used for the purpose of starting or reviving stale 
beer; starting-bolt Nant. (see quot.); starting 
ground, a basis from 'which an argument or a 
development starts; starting-note -SV., an extra 
note or anacrusis at the beginning of a melody, 
preceding an accented note ; also fig. ; starting- 
place, the place occupied at starting by a com- 
petitor in a race ; the place from which a person or 
thing starts ; starting-point, the point from which 
a person or thing starts ; a point of departure in a 
journey, argument, narration, development, etc. ; 
starting-post, a post which marks the place from 
which the competitors in a race should start; also 
fig,', starting powder Fireworks (see quot.); 
starting-price, (a) the price at which the bidding 
at an auction is started ; (^) Racings the final odds 
on a horse at the time of starting; also allrib. 
See also St.vkting-hole. 

1820 ScQRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 393 An oblong wooden 
cistern, called the ' *stariing-back ', is usually erected, for 
containing blubber. 274a l^ftd. ^ Country Brezo. t. (cd. 4) 
23 For brewing common brown Ale and *Starting-beer. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Worddik^ ^Starting.BoU^ or DrijBbolty 
a bolt used to drive outanotherj it is usually a trifle smaller. 
2869 Dk. of Argyll Primeval A fan iv. 245 Man., must 
always have had instincts which afford all that is required as 
a *starting.ground for adN'ance in the mechanical arts. 2873 
M. Arnold Lit. d- Dogma (1876) 63 The more we meditate 
on this starting-ground of theirs, the more we shall And that 
there is solidity m it. 2793 Burns Let. to Thomson Sept. 
(Globe) 536 The old way, and the way to give most effect, is 
to have no •starting-note, as the fiddlers call it, but to burst 
at once into the pathos. 2829 Cunningham Brit, Painters I. 
275 Mostof the songsof Burns. .are constructed on the stray 
verse or vagrant line of some forgotten bard. But then the 
poet only employed those as the starting notes to his own in- 
imitable strains. 2636 Earl Monm. tr, Bocealinis Advts.fr, 
Parnass, i.xxxi.(2674) 36 Injustice was used in the inequality 
of the ■•starting-places. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. II. vi. iii, 
Paris and every City of them, starting-place, course, and 
goal of said sacrilegious forced march, shall [etc.]. 2874 
Marq. Dufferin in Sir A. Lyall Lt/e (1906) I. 238 Our 
original starting-place was Quebec. 2873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) III, 310 Runners, who run well from the starting- 
place to the goal. 1840 Mill Coleridge Diss. 1859 I. 403 
Every consistent scheme of philosophy requires as its 
•starting-point, a theory [etc.]. 2844 Kisglake Eothen 

xvii, Here we met in the wilderness at about half-way from 
our respective starting-points. 1848 JC I. WxlberforcB 
Doctr. Incarnation 1. (1852) xo Rationalism makes the indi- 
vidual the starting-point for all improvement, whereas the 
Church’s siariing-^int is ChrlsL 2838 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) Pref. 8 ^Iy original intention was to publish 
an autobiography from my starting-point on a certain 
Christmas Day. 2874 Green Short Hist. ii. § i. 60 The 
, countries of Scandinavia which had so long been the mere 
" starting-points of the pirate-bands. 2899 AllbntVs Syst. 
Afed. Vlll. 502 Aneuro-paralytichypersemia.. is sometimes 
the starting-point of eczema- 2^58 Johnson Idler No. 6 
r 8 Let an equestrian statue of this heroine be erected near 
the •starting post on the heath of Newmarket. 2819 Bvron 
yuan HI. xxi, All feelings which o’erleap theyears long lost, 
And bring our hearts back to their .^tartlng-po5L 2852 
J. F. Bateman Aquatic Holes 42 The starting-posts were 
140 feet apart. 2892 \VESTCOTT(7<;jy^/ of Life 46 It is as true 
in metaphysics as it is in physics that the goal of yesterday is 
the starting-post of to-day. 2910 Eiicycl. Brit. X. 422/1 
Such are the •starting-powder, which first catches fire, the 
bursting powder which causes the final explosion, and the 
quick-match [of a firework]. Poultry Chron. II. 127 

A great number of the lots were claimed at the *starting price, 
5s. 1892 Daily Neius 17 Nov. 7/1 The plaintiff %\’as a starting- 
price bookmaker. 190X /Fifj/m. 20 Nov,7/3 Mr. I^wke 

promises to bring very telling^ testimony.. before the Sel^t 
Committee .. particularly with regard to starting-price 
betting. 

Starting (sta*Jtiq), ppl. a. [f. St.\bt v. -i- 
-ING 2.] That starts, in various senses of the verb : 
+ leaping, bounding, hence full of energy ; making 
sudden raovemente ; suffering displacement or dis- 
integration, etc. 

c 1420 Aninrs of Arthur 511 (Thornton ftfS.) One a Stirt' 
ande stede he strykes one straye. 2545 JovE Exp. Dan. viu 
P vijb,The scole doctors of diuinite.. what newstrangestcrt- 
Ingtermestheyhaueinvented. x54$-A.scham 7V>a*^4.ii.(Arb.) 
125 Agalne Huldcr, black ihorne, Serues tree [etc.] make 
holow, starting, studding, gaddimge shafies. iS^ Dallinc- 
TON A fetk. Trav. G 4, ( Henri IV] his nature stirring and full of 
fife, like a true French man. 2606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. v. 2 
With starting courage, Giue with thy Trumpet a loud note 
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jSo8 Dekker Dead Term Wks. (Grosarl) IV. 44 
1 he eyes of euery Straunger, and of cuery starting Passenger 
be cast vp vppon mee. 1628 Feltham Resolves 1. x. 26 What 
cares affright the starting slecpes of the couctous? 
2048 Hexham w^Een a starting Horse. 2712 

OTEELE sped. No. 398 r 6 Your starting Manner of Writing, 
. .lias in It Something very unaccountable. 2728 Rowe tr. 
Z.x/rrt« L 364 Stiff rose his starting hair, he stood dismay’d. 
*757 'V. Wilkie Epigoniad iil 72 Behind his ear the start- 
weapon shone. 27B7 Polwhele Engl. Orator 11. 209 
« hen now the starting Tear Of filial Duty trembles. 2827 
Shellf.y Rcz\ Jstam^\.\\\\^ But still there clung One hope, 
hke a keen sword on starting threads uphung- 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 89 The starting timbers of the unseasoned 
wood of which the ships were builL 
Hence Sta-rUngly adv., with a start ; by starts ; 
t impctuousl)’, fitfully. 

^ 1604 Shaks. Oth, in. iv. 79 Why do you spe-oke so start, 
ingly and rash? 1636 Fc.atly Serm. in Strict. Lyndom. 
(163S) 11. 174 In a Fever..it (the pulse] beatelh unevenly 
andstartingly. a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais ill. xiv. ii9‘You 
•startingly awaked. 2827 Moore Atciphron ni. 227 As start- 
ingly her eye^ she rais’d. 2842 Eraser's ATag. XXIIL 3x5 
Then siartingly the pheasant sprxngeth forth. 

t Startinff-liole. Obs. [f, Stabtirg vlL sh. 
(Cf. Stabt v. 6).] 

1 . A hole in which a hunted animal takes refuge ; 
iramf. a place in which a criminal or a hunted 
enemy finds refuge. 

*53^ Palscr. 276/1 StcrtjT)g hole, wtg iapynet. lieu de 
refuge. 1537 Lawton in Lett. Suppress. ATonasteries (Cam- 
den) 76 Lyke a cony clapper fulle of siartyng hollies. 1359 
Ay^ier //arbormve Fj, Least the contrary side might haue 
their refuge and startingc hole there. 2563 Stapleton tr. 
Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 99 To erect a monasterj* in the high 
and desert mountaines. Where before that time were rather 
starting holes for theues and dennes for wilde bestes, then 
mete mansion places for men. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
HI. 257/1 The Welshmen. .brake vpon him out of their 
starting-boles and places of refuge through the marishes. 
a 2593 Marlowe Edw. If 1436 Aduaunce your standard 
Edward in the field. And marche to fire them from their 
starting holes. 1609 Holland Amvt. Alarcell. xvil xvi. xoj 
Ihe others to avoid the danger were driven to flye for 
refuge unto their starring holes among the blind marishes. 
1623-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. v. 105 Th* insnared fish 
..with his franticke fits so scares the shole. That each one 
takes his hyde. or starting hole. 2617 Moryson ///«. n. 272 
He bad razed Hen. Ovingtons Castle, and Mac Hughes 
Hand, which both had been neasts and starting holes for 
theeves. x6i8 Bolton Plants lu xii, (1636) 87 'The Deceates 
- .thus for a long time shifted for themselves by advantage 
of their woods, wayes, and starting holes. 

2 . fig. A means of evasion ; a loophole. 

Extraordinarily frequent in the i6th and 27th c. 

1^32 Elyot Governor ii.ix.(i88o) 11. 200 Pcrauenlure some, 
which seke for sterling holes to mainieine their vices, will ob- 
iecte. <1x533 Frith Answ. /?<M/r//Wks. (1573) 32/1 If they 
would here lajme a glose (as their maner is) when they are in 
astraite euer to seeke a startyng hole. 2392 Greene Conny 
Catching 11. Wks. (Grosart) X. 78 There U no Act, Statute, nor 
I^we so strickc conueyed, but there be straight found start- 
ing holes to auoide iL 2596 Shaks. x Hen, /K, 11 iv. 290. 
2610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 247 He thought that 
Harold thereby sought starring holes for to bide his perjurle. 
2674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 46 That the poor 
Jansenists might have no starting hole, by slipping into 
which to avoid the force of this condemnation. i658 Bun- 
YAN^ Heavenly Footman (18S6) 170 Because they are not 
wTlling, how many shifts and staitxng-holes will they have, 
i6g6 C. Leslie Grass {iSgj) 260, 1 see the Starting- 

hole that they have left, (as in all their Writings) whereby 
to escape from what 1 have before Quoted, xBoi W. Hunt- 
ington God Guardian ef Poor Dm. 6 And dry forms of 
devotion. .are no better than. .a starting hole to shun the 
cross. 

StartisH (stautij), a. rare. [LStabtz^. + -ISH.] 
Apt to start or jib. 

1730 Bailey (fol.) Startish^ Startlyj apt to start as some 
Horses, &c, 2768 Tucker X/.iV<T/.(i834)I. 203 Sometimes 
he(the horse] may prove startish or restive, turning out ofthe 
way, or xainning into a pond to drink. 2791 Nairne Poems 
79 The startish beast took fright, and flop 'The mad-brain'd 
rider tumbled, neck and crop 1 

Startle (sia-jt’l), sb. [f. Stabtle s/.] 

1 . An experience of being startled ; a start or i 

shock of surprise or alarm. Also (predicatively), ! 
something that startles. i 

*7*4 sped. No. 599 r 4 After having recovered myself ; 
from ray first Startle, I was very well pleas’d at the Accident 
which had befallen me. 1823 Bvron x. t, Newton. . ! 
found In that slight startle from bis contemplation .. A 
mode of proving that [etc.]. 2836 R. H. Froude Rem. 
(1838) I. 426 Burton’s death. .was quite a startle to _me. 
2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1029 [The colt] bearing, 
w'itbout a startle, the fall of the pail.handle, [etc ]. 2804 
Crockett Raiders (cd. 3) 266 Ibis gave me a great startle, 
b. noncC‘Use. Astartlingperception ^something. 
28^ Lowell yml. Italy^ Pr. Wks. 2890 I. 191 You 
receive hints and startles of it through the senses first, 

2 . A sudden rush (of water). 

291a Masefield in Engl. Rev. Oct, 369 Startles of water 
made the swing ports gush. 

t StaTtle, <t. Obs, rare. In 5 styrtylj -el- P* 
Stabt v. + *le.] Actuated by sudden impulse. 

C1440 Promp, Parv, smIs Schytylle,5tjTtyl[B'7/xr^.sl>T- 
fe]/, or hasty, preeeps. Jotd. 47^/2 SfjTyijOr hasty, preee/s. 

Startle (sta-Jt’l), v. Also I steartUan, 4 
Btertel, 4, fi, 9 dial, sterile, 5 stertyllo, 6 startell, 
-yll, 6-7 startel, 9 dial, startle. [OE. steart- 
lian \’-,*startldja 7 t, f. *starl- {•.*sterl~ : ^e 

Stabt v. The ME. sterile (whence the mod. word) 
may however be a new formation on slerl- Start 


STABTLE. 

+ 1 , inlr. InOE. : To kick, struggle, Obs. 
a\xoo Aldhelni Gloss in Napier <?£■. i. 243S Ut 
non calctlrcs {f. ut non Pugiies) J>st hu ne spear[n]last, 


under a burning sun : see Eng. Dial. Diet. 

a 2300 Body fr Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 335 Thou? 
art unsemly for to se, . .Thouj ne havest frend that ne wolde 
fle, come thou3 stertlinde in the strete. c 2385 Chaucer 
*74* (Seld. MS.) Hir husbond Colatjm Or sche was 
of him war com stertlyng In, 2387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) 
» HI* 55. perj'nne (se. on a carved casket] it seme> 
geantes tijten, besles stertellej? [L.. geslus anima/ium. .con- 
spiciuutur], foules fleeh- 2398 — Barth. De P. R, xviii. 
cix. (1495J 851 Whan a cowe is Stonge wyth a grete flye 
thenne she..stertelyth as she were wood abowte feldes and 
j playnes. 2483 Cath, Angl, 363/1 To Slerlylle, exiltre, 
prositire 21320 Skelton Magnyf. 751, I make them to 
J siartyJl and sparkylllykea bronde. 1526 TiNOALEiJ/irrX'V'. 
j 23 And the heerd starieled [Gr. wp^ijtrev], and ran hedljmg 
into the see, 2549 Compl. Scot. vL (1873) 37, 1 beheld the 
’ pretty fische vantounly siertland vitht there rede vermeil 
fjTinis. 2335 Watreman Fardle Facions i. iv, 40 Emong 
I their prie^tes, Joke whome they sawe startle aboute as 
I haulfe wood, him did they iudge of all other mooste holy, 

! 2383 Melbancke Philotimus Siij, The I^eopard pursues bis 
I pray leaping and startling. 26x6 J. Ljine Contn. Sqr.'s T. 

XV. 312 Then the horse gann startel, tripp, and goe. ifay 
I Rutherford Lett. (1664) 66 We see oxen goe to the 
' shambles leaping and startling. 2786 Burns 7 ti'<z Dogs 163 
He..dow’n Italian V’isla startles ra>’TtIesJ 

3. fa. To start, to undergo a sudden involnntarj- 
> movement of the body, caused by surprise, alarm, 
acute pain, etc. Of a horse : To shy. Obs. b. To 
I feel sudden astonishment or alarm ; to take fright, 

. be shocked at something. Now rare or Obs. (super- 
' seded by passive of sense 5). 

< *530 Palsgr. 734/1 , 1 startell, as a man dothe that is amased 

, scdajTiIy, or that hath some inwardecolde- ssep — Acolas- 
ius^ B iv, Thou begimnest to wynche or to startle on this 
' facion. 2362 CoopER.<4«n£'. Pref., And in dede.. 

a man maye thinke they had good cause to startle at the 
] matter. 2392 Savile Tacitus, Hist. 11. lxxiii.95 Oftentimes 
as hee [Vespasian] was named, Vitelllus would startle. 2600 
r Shaks. A. y. L. xv- iti. 13 Patience her selfe would startle 
, at this letter. And play the swaggerer, 2603 Harsnet/V’/, 

' Impost. 136 To leach her. .gnash her teeth, startle with her 
( body, [etc.]. 1614 Wither Sat. to King Juvenilia (1633) 
i 326 ^^ake them, when their Villanies are blazed, Shudder and 
\ startle as men halfe amazed. 2629 Gaule Holy Aladn. 206 
: His Head startles, Haires bristle, Browes wrinkle, 2634 Sir 
[ T. Hekdert Trav. 98 Hi-i pami«red horse startled at him. 

I 2642 Vind.SmeetymnuusyL Our loyall heartsstarlle to think 
of a repetition of the words. 2660 T, M. C. WalkePs Hist. 
Independency iv. 12 But the Dutch [denied], .to vaill to the 
English because they were the younger Stale,. bereat the 
Engltsb (though yet but an Embrioi begin to startle, a 2704 
I T, Brows Char, yacobite Clergy Wks, 27x1 IV. 269 You 
' must either leave them, or else, after the squeamishiiess of 
i startling at a Surplice, be forc’d loswallowTransubstantia- 
tion. 17x9 Young Rei^enge ir. i, Vet to ask it Has something 
I shocking to a generous mind ; At l^t Alonzo’s spirit startles 
at iL 2732 Lond. Afag. I. 240 Like Moon-blind horses are 
apt to startle at every object. 2785 Mlss Fielding Ophelia 
XXX, She. .startled at me, as if I had been a monster. 2792 
WoRDSw. Descr. Sk. 60 "rhe cloister startles at the gleam of 
: arms. 2815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art 1. 614 'ITie 
borj.es.. crowded close to us, startling with great surprise. 
1826 Lamb Let. to B. Barton 20 Mar., A good lady, a 
friend’s wife, whom I really love (don’t siartle, I mean in a 
licit way). 2833 Talfourd Ion iir. ii, Which the pirates’ 
nest . . would startle at 1 

t cooit. into. 1649 Lovelace Lucasta 72 The Robber and 
the Murderer in ’spite Of his red spots sbal startle into 
White. 

+ c. iiidirect passive, Obs, 

1665 Neoham Med. Medicinae 215 Oure Dogmatical 
Methodists can now vouchsafe to use .such Medicaments as 
were startled at before. 2673 Lady's Calling il. § i F xS The 
liberties that are taken now, would then have been startled at. 

fd. To awake tvith a start; to start up sud- 
denly ; to move as if sntprised or frightened. Te 
startle back', to recoil, move backwards in terror. 

2576 Gascoigne PhUomene\l\^ 1910 II. 289 Andstertllng 
from her traunce, I wil revenge (quoih she). 2608 H. Clap- 
HA-M Errour Left Hand 56 Why starriest thou back? why 
lookes thou agast? 1613 Heyivood Brazen Age 1 1, My 
father, .startles yp to thunder-strike the Lad, And lets me fall. 
2631 Gouge Goas Arrozvs iv. § 8. 385 Be not so affrighted 
..as upon the sight o( painted fire to startle backe into true 
burning fire. 1798 Coleridge Lrxti 58 The river-sw-ans 
have heard my tread, And startle from their reedy bed. 2813 
Scott Trierm. iii. xxxLy, Gyneth sl.artles from her sleep. 
1847 James Castle of Ehrenstein xH. III. 198 1 he Count of 
Ehrenstein startled up and laid his hand upon his sword. 

e. ( 3 f in.'inimale things: To move or change 
suddenly as if startled, 

1812 Crabbe Tales vii. 107 And sordid picture from the 
fancy pass, As the breath startles from the polish d 
iBiS Shelley Alasfor 476 'I he grass that sprung Startl^ 
and glanced and trembled e%-en to feel An 
presence. x883 Lou ell Poems, Broken fryst s 
leaf startle behind me, I think his your garment s bem. ^ 

+ t Ofthe eyes: To ‘start from • 

1632 LiTHcmv rrav. x. 463 Now mine “ ’ 

my mouth to foame and froatb, and my teeth to chatter. ^ 
f i. To swerve, deviate /iw« a pnrpo.e: 

^''"'"•eoa^T.og°veXW:o. ?o"fe 

‘Ih/ks. yeiJntiLaf It mattes the course of thoughts 
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to fetch ^about, Startles, and frights consideration. x6o8 — 
Pet'. V. i. 147 Thou little Icnowst howe thou doest startle me 
to call thy selfe Marina. 1598 Chapman Blind Begg. Alex^ 
andria F 3 b, How now my Lords doth beauty startle you. 
C1611 — //iadxvi. 437 His rulne startl’d th’ other steeds. 
1634 Milton Comts 210 These thoughts may startle well, 
but not astound The vertuous mind. i6ss Fuller Ch. Hist, 
ni. 108 Not long after, he was arraigned again at the Kings 
Bench, the news whereof so startled the Clergie, that [etc.]. 
17x0 TatUr No. 257 r 2, I was startled with a Flourish of 
many ^lusical Instruments. 2817 Keats Sonn,^ *0 SHi- 
iude *, Where the deer’s swift leap Startles the wild bee from 
the fox'glove bell. 18x8 — Isabella v, If looks speak love- 
laws, I will drink her tears, And at the least ’twill startle off 
her cares. 1823 Scott Peveril xiv, The shrill neigh with 
which she startled the female inmates of the parlour. 1828 
Lytton Pelham xHi, There was a.. licentiousness in his 
opinions, which startled even me (used as I had been to rakes 
of ail schools). 1829 W. Irving Granada I. v. 35 The garri- 
son, startled from sleep, found the enemy already masters of 
the towers. 1856 Froude Hist, Eng. (185S) I. ii. 93 On the 
return of a settled government, they were startled for a mo- 
ment in their security, 1879 McCarthy Oum Timesxx, II. 
76 Such an act as that done by the Pope might have startled 
them back to their old attitude. 1903 A. Whvte Apostle 
Paid i. 21 It startles and staggers us to hear it. 

,J^g» *632 Milton 42 To hear the Lark., sing- 

ing startle the dull night. 1822 Lamd EUa Scr, i. Praise 
Chimne}’^s7u.j Hundreds of grinning teeth startled the night 
with their brightness. 1849 Woolner Jlfy Beauii/nl Lady 
(1887) 36 Grateful, in her deep silence, one loud thrush 
Startled the air with song. 1862 B. Taylor Poet's Jml, 
(t 866) 39 And the drowsy air is startled. 

To startle out \ to cause sudden shedding 
of (blood), Obs, (? nonce-use,) 
i^o^isiPt. ycrommoi.l,^^ He wake the Court, or startle 
out some bloud. 

"j- 6. To cause to waver ; to shake (a person, his 
resolution, faith, etc.). Obs, 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med. l. § 21 I have perused 
them all, and can discover nothing that may startle a dis- 
creet beliefe. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh. iv. § 293 His 
known affections to the King’s service, from which it was not 
possible to remove or startle him. 2687 Lovell tr. Theve- 
no/'s Trav. r, 2 He explained the. .Old Testament with so 
much advantage to our Faith.. that I dare be bold to say, 
he startled and shook most of them. <21702 Maundrell 
yourn. yertis. (2732)65 It almost startles their Faith. 2710 
O. Sansom Ace. Life 52 When he saw them [the Neigh- 
bours] flock in, he in his Rage (thinking to startle me) asked 
me before them, Whether [etc.]. 2784 P. Wright New Dk. 
Martyrs 798/2 At Axminster one also was executed,, .he had 
great resolution, and not at all startled with the fear of death. 
t 7 . To rouse, excite. Ohs. 

i6ot B. JoNSON Poetaster Vi. v, What, doe we nod, fellow 
Gods ? sound musicke, and let us startle our spirits with a 
song. 

8 . Comb, t startle-brain, something that upsets 
the brain. 

1653 Brokie Damoiselle 1. i, The care of children’s such a 
Startie-braine. 

Startled (staut’ld), ppL a, [f. Startle v. -b 
-ED 1.] In senses of the verb. 

ei6tx CHAP^fAN//AT</xvIr. 269 The same hand gluing wing 
Tomartiall Phorcis startled soule. 2648 J. Beaumont 
IX. xlvii. All upright staring stand her startled Hairs Of one 
another’s touch in jealous dread. 2764 Oxf, Sausage 59 
Whether the plaintive Voice Of Laundress shrill awake my 
startled Ear ; Or [etc.]. x8o8 ScoTT Marmton 11. Introd. 43 
The startled quarry bounds amain. 2860 Tyndall Glae. 1. 
xi. 84 Uttering a startled shout as he went down the dccliv- 
ity. 188s ‘ Mrs. Alexander’ At Bay vi, He woke with a 
startled sense of wrong-doing. 

Startler (stautlai). [f. Startle - 1 - -er^.] 
One who or something which startles, 
f 1. One who takes offence at something; one 
who awakes with a start. Obs, 

2671 [R. MacWard] Tme Non-Conf, 268 None, but such 
phantastick Formalists as you will prove startlers at this 
sure and acceptable simplicity. x8xo Scott Lady of L. ii. 
xxi, When, dazzled by the eastern glow, Such startler cast 
his glance below, 

2 . One who does startling things. 

1873 Leland Egypt. Sketch‘Bk. 309 Let us suppose that an 
artist — like many great modern startlers in paint — simply 
attempts to [etc.]. 

3 . Something which startles ; a startling thing, 

1864 ‘Artemus Ward* Among Mormons w. Wks. (1871) 

20s This careless manner of carting off solid silver is rather 
of a startler. 1889 Jerome Idle Thoughts 63 A subject the 
discussion of which will come upon the world in the nature 
of a startler. 1892 Phoiogr. Ann. 11. 88x He heads the 
article in question appropriately, * An Optical Startler *. 

■tSta’rtless, a. Obsr^. [f. Start + 
-LESS.] Without a start; giving no start. 

1633 T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii. 12. 837 The Horse is 
valiant, startlesse at the drumme. 

Sta^liu^ (stautliq), vbl. sb, [f. Startle v. + 
"ING I,] The action of the verb Startle, 
f 1. A moving about ; a rushing about. Obs, 

*375 Barbour Bruce lu. 704 A gret stertling he myebt haiff 
seyne Off schippys, 1387 T'REVtsA Higden (Rolls) II. 307 
pat bole heet Apis, }>at was i-woned to..wame by his pley- 
enge and startelynge what was to comynge. a 25x3 Fahyan's 
Chron. vn. ccxxxviii. (1811) 277 Stcrtlynge of beesiys. 

t 2 . The action of starting suddenly through sur- 
prise, alarm, etc. ; an instance of this, a sudden 

start. Obs. . . 

1624 Donne Serm. xix. (1640) 188 It is rather a startling in 
our sleep, then any awaking at all, to haveasudden remorse, 
..and no constant perseverance. 1652 Kirkman Clerip ^ 
Lozia 34 Her trembling body, her unaccustomed starthngs 
and disquietness. 2677 Gilpin Detnonol. {iSt)"/) 1^3 Custom 
doth by degrees take off the startling of conscience, 2825 


Warman Tremaine III. xrii. 317 Why,. this shrinking of 
the soul back on herself, this startling at destruction ? 

3 . The .action of causing surprise or sudden fear. 

2797 Coleridge Remorse i. ii. 329 If.. our rude startling 
Drove you to this, your not ungentle, wildness. 2880 Mere- 
dith Tragic^ Com. (i88x) 244 She has a turn for startling. 

Sta’rtling, ppL a. [f. Startle v, + -ikg 
1 1 . Capering, prancing. Obs, 

The phrase startling steed was apparently interpreted by 
Dryden in sense 3, 

[c 2385 Chaucer L, G, IP. 2204 Vp on a courser stertelynge 
as the fyr. . Sit Enyas.) c 1450 Merlin xvi. 257 With vij hun- 
dred Knyghlesvponstartermgestedes. 15x3 Douglas 
iv, iv. 56 The child, amyde the planis, Joyus and blyth his 
stertling steid to assay. 1566 Gascoigne focasia v. ii. 104 
Downe our duke dismountes From of bis .startling steede. 
[lyoo Dryden Pal. iff Arc. 111. 702 The startling Steed was 
sei2*d with sudden Fright.) 

-h 2. Fickle, irresolute. Cf. Startle v. 4 , Obs. 

2645 Milton Teirach. 25 Unless wee imagine Moses 
weaker then every negligent and startling Politician. 

3 . Starting with terror; easily terrified or shocked ; 
timorous. Of sleep: Disturbed, rare os Obs, 

2599 T. M[oufct] Silkivormes 2 That we resembled melan- 
cholique hares Or startling stagges, whom euerie shadow 
scares, <22728 Vmor P oefsts, Power Inbroken Rest, and 
startling Sleep to mourn. 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i, 44 
Oft, fancy-led, at midnight’s fearful hour, With startling step 
we scaled the lonely tower. 28x0 T. L. Peacock Genius of 
Thames p. vi, When in the startling grove The battle.blast 
was blown, 18x3 Shelley AAr? ix, 175 'Tis but.. The 
transient gulf-dream of a startling sleep. 2821 Clare Pill, 
Minsir. II. 121 The startling peewits.. Scream joyous whir- 
ring over-head. 

+ 4 . Of e)'es : ^ Starting from their sockets pro- 
truding. Obs. 

2648 Gage IPcsi Ind. 173 His look was grim with a 
MTinkled forehead, and broad startling eyes. 

6. That causes a shock of surprise ; that suddenly 
and forcibly compels attention. 

2714 T.^ Lucas Mem. Gamesters (cd. 2) 275 He receiv’d 
the startling News, that his Lady was gone to London with 

the Lord M n. 2826 Lamd/^^i/. Fallacies ix, If by worst 

be only meant the most far-fetched and startling, we agree 
to it. x866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 30 The statement is as 
false as it is startling. 2884 Punch 27 Dec. 305/2 Read the 
startlingcst of tracts ! Get *7'he Truth about the Navy'. 
29x2 H. Brown ///x/. Scot. 1. iv. vii. 244 Some of their 
tenets were certainly startling. 

Hence Sta'rtlingly adv.., Sta'rtUngness. 

2840 L. Blanchard in New Monthly Mag. LIX. 4x3 So 
stran^jely, so startlingly like. 2B59 Meredith R, Fever el 
xxxviii, She could make you forget she was a woman, and 
then bring the fact startlingly home to you. 2872 Mozlev 
Univ, Serm. v. (1876) 97 \ye have suddenly become alive to 
the strangeness and slartlingness of the fact, 2886 Harper's 
Mag, Dec. 26, I rapped at the door somewhat startlingly, 

Startlisli (stautlij), a. [f. Startler/. +-ish.] 
Easily startled ; apt to take fright ; esp, said of a 
horse. Hence Sta*rtU8hness. 

2740 Dychc & Pardon Diet, (ed. 3), SiartUsh fed. 2735 
Startish] or StartJy, 1807 Southey (28x4) 

II. 273 Both were spirited beasts.. both were slartlish, 
and the mare vicious. Ibid, III. 339 All night I remained 
wakeful— not in that state of feverish startlishness which 
the expectation of an early call occasions, but [etc.]. 2836 
BlacBiv. Mag. XL, 628 The cab-horse had exhibited symp- 
toms of startlishness. 1863 Mrs. H. Wood Verner's Pnde 
xlv, The sudden entrance startled her, albeit she was not of 
a startlish temperament. 

Startly (stautli), a. [f. Startle v. + -t.] = 
Startlish. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Siartly^ apt to start. ^2735 Dvche & 
Pardon Dici.^ Startish or Star/ly, fearful, timorous, apt to 
jump, leap, &c. upon every Noise, &c. 2840 Card. Man- 
ning jCcA in Purcell (1895) 1, 167 Don’t be so starlly, or 
you will frighten me. x8^ Gretton Memory's Harkback 
248, I soon found that she (a mare] was scared and startly, 

+ StcLTtmeal, a. Obs. rare^"^. In 5 stirte- 
me el. [f. Start j ^.2 + -meal.] By starts. 

c 2423 Hoccleve Learn to Die 660 Stirtemccl gooth my 
pows. 

start naked, a, Ohs. exc, dial. Forms; 3 
steorfcnaket, fiteor(t)naked, stert naked, (45tar 
naked), 4, 9 dial, start naked. [App. f. Start 
sb.^ -I- Naked a. 

The literal sense would seem to be ’naked even to the 
tail *. Start has not been foond in Eng. with the sense 
* buttocks* (= Tailx^,* 5),buttbeMDu. andGer. equivalents 
are so used.] 

Entirely naked ; = Stark-naked a, 

a 222$ yuliana i6(Roy. MS.), & he het hallerliche strupen 
hire stcortnaket [Bodl. MS. sleort naketj. « 2225 Ancr, R, 
148 Heo haueS bipiled mine flger.. despoiled hire stert 
[printed sterc] naked, & iworpen awei [etc.]. Ibid. 316 
Bicleope hiue sunne steornaked ; l>et is, ne hele |>u nowiht 
of al pet lip per abuten. 13., Fot. Songs (Camden) 336 
Sbolde he for everi fals uth Icse Icirtel or kote, . . He sholde 
stonde start [printed stare] naked t\vyc o day or eve. ^*320 
Cast, Love 431 in Minor Poems fr. Vemon MS, xx.xviii. 
And I-strupt him al start-naked, a 1325 in Horstm. A Uengl, 
Leg, (1878) 240 pai lay herin all star naked, Dialect 

Notes (Amer. Dial. Soc. 1896) I, v.^234 SiarLnaMed*. stark 
naked. ‘ He is a start-naked villain.*. , Mr. A. W. Long, of 
North Carolina, reports that he never heard any other form 
than siart.naked used in conversation in that state; and 
that two of his friends— one from Virginia, and the other 
from South Carolina — make the same statement for those 
two states. 2896 IParwicksh, Gloss. 

startup (sta'Jtop), sb. Obs. exc. dial, and Hist. 
Also 6 startop(p'5e, -uppa, startup, 6-7 startop. 
Also //. 6 stertops, start-, startuppes, styr- 
toppes, stertyppes. [f. vbl. phr. siari up (see 


Start v. 13) ; as if 'a shoe that starts np to the 
middle of tlie leg ’.] Originally, a kind of ‘ high- 
low ’ or boot, worn by rnstics ; in later use, a kind 
of gaiter or legging. Chiefly in plural. 

1517 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) V. 83, j p.ir sotulatium qua: di- 
cuntur stertuppes. 1530 Palscr. =51/1 Payre of startopuo 
Iwvsseites. issi-2-4<:r s •S-6 AAy. K/c. 15 § 5 AnyShies,' 
Boots, B^uskyns, Styrtoppes or Slippers. 1358 in Feuiiltrat 
Revels Q. hltz. (rgo8) 35 Imployed into edging of Stertyppes 
for the Patriarkes. 2572 Ibid. 159, viii payer of white slartops 
ofclothofsylver. 2573 Baret S 328 Ahighsbooeof 
rawe leather called a stertvp, pero. 2574 WithaE Diet. 
54 b. In a manor all husbande men doe weare stertups kox 
GnEZSE Farew. Foliie Wks. (Grosart) IX. 265 His pompes 
Nvere a little too heauie, being trimmed start-vps made of a 
paire of boote legges. 1600 Fory Leo's Africa m, 156 The 
streetes are so mirie, that you cannot walk in them without 
startups, c 2605 Drayton Pastorals^ Eel br. 0 (1619) 467 
\Yhen not a Shepheard any thing that could, But greax’d 
his start-ups black as Autumns Sloe. 1608 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay irs, Her neat, fit, Startups of green 
Velvet bee, Flourisht with silver, a 1626 Moryson Itin.vi. 
(i9®3) 4St [Italian] Gentlewemen,. weare high Startups or 
Pantofills of wood, so as they cannot goe without helpe. 
2667 Cotton Scarron. iv. 124 Yet she made shift to stuff 
each start-up. And tie ’um to the rest on’s Wardope. 1688 
Holme Arfnory iv. vii. (Roxb.) 325/2 Star-tops or hose 
foulded downe belowe the knees. 2777 Horee Subsec. [MS., 
Devon dialect) 4x1 (E.D.D.) Start-ups, a kind of button’d 
buskins. Not high shoes as Littleton represents them. x8ai 
Scott xxiv, This wasastupid lout,.. with. .hishose 
about his heels, and huge startups upon his feet. 1836 R. 
Furness 1. Wks. (2858) 237 Thor’s knitted cap, 
suspended on a wire, And hod cl in start-ups warm'd above the 
fire. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., StarUvps,^C)X\ 
gaiters: long ones being styled leggings, 
t Start-up, ppl. a. and sb. Ohs. [f. start pa. 
pple. of Start v. + Up adv, : see Start v. 13 .] 

A. ppl, a. That has suddenly ‘ started up ’ into 
existence, notice, or importance ; upstart, parvenu, 
a. With adv., new, newly, fresh^ late, first, 

2557TRAHERON Expos, S. yohn tillt-p., The wicked enter- 
prises of new sterte vp Arians in Englande. 1573-80 G. 
Harvey Lr//. Wks. (Grosart) I, 125 To sende..mv lord 
Ritches players, or sum other freshe starteupp comedanties 
unto me. 1628 in Cath. Tract, (S.T.S.) 275 l‘hese firststart- 
up apostats and runnagats redacted it [Abbirbrotli] to such 
desolation & mines, as may be scene. 1634 SirT. HESsm 
Trav. 139 Shewing no more, .beautie then neighbourine 
and late start-up-townes about her. 1687 [Shields] Hind 
lei loose 276 A newly start up opinion. 2762 Warbubton 
Doctr, Grace ni. Wks. 2788 Iv, 686 A new atart-up Sect, 
simply. 

2567 Drant Horace, Ep. n, i. G iiij, Eche man is burning 
hote To be a slartevp wryter straighte. Return fr. 

P/ir-Hcxj. IV. i. 1340 Each start-upp downe. 260X SiuSV. 
Cornwallis Ess, n. xlii. (1631) 197 Like start-up Gentlemen, 
Gentlemen without a pedegree. 2616 J. \,Kur.Contu> Sgr.s 
T, IX. p, 139 note, Wheare prowd Fregilea lies with alfher 
start vp Rtatelie palaces. 2704 Swift Tale Tub i. 43 Two 
Junior start-up Societies. 2802 Eliz. 'Hzi.i'iT.St. Matg.Cave 
(1810) IL xii. 2ip A start-up baron of yesterday. 
sb. 


1 . An upstart ; a low-bom person who has risen 
to wealth or power. 

2599 Jas. I Basil, Doron ii. (1603) 70 Delight to be serued 
with men of the noblest bloud.. for besides that their sermce 
shall breede you great good-will and least enuie, conlraw 
to that of start-ups ; yee shall oft ^finde vertue follow noble 
race. 2599 Shaks. Muck Ado r. iii, 69 That young start*vp 
hath all the glorie of my overthrow, a 2652 Brome Quetn 
4- Concubine ii. i. (1659) 24 His Marriage wiih that Start*up. 

2, [A distinct word ; subst. use of phrase ft? r/iir/ 

up."] An instance of * starting up \ 

2845 Disraeli Sybil iv, xiii, I am used to these start-ups. 

Starty (stauti), a. dial. [f. Start v, + -y-J 
Apt to start, easily frightened. 

1864 RealmzlslM. i *Tis feared their political creed mignl 
be somewhat too skittish and starty. 

Starvation (stajv^fjan). [f. Starve v. + 
-ATION. Except fliriation (1718), this is the oldwt 
of the many sbs. in -^iion formed on native Eng.vbs. 

App. first used with reference to the bill of 2775 ‘for re- 
straining Trade and Commerce with the New 
Colonies’, which the Opposition^ denounced intended 10 
combat the rebellion by producing a famine in wnicn ine 
innocent would suffer equally with the guilty. The rcr^K 
of Mr. Dundas [Hansards Deb., 6 March 2775), that oe 
was ‘afraid’ that the famine spoken of ‘would not I® 
duced by this Act ’, excited great indignation, and m 
Walpole and Mason call him by the nicknames ‘ Star^^tion 
Dundas ’and ‘ Starvation *. The statement ofMitford (C<^rr. 
JPalpole 4* Mason, 1851, II. 396) that Dund.as himself use 
the word is in itself not improbable, but appears to WC 
confirmation. The verb starve occurs several times in t 
reports of speeches on the bill, but the sb. does not app^*i 

1 . The action of starving or subjecting to famine. 
1778 Lady Craven in Aftn. Reg., Characters etc. 

Behold, our ministers. .Who talk of peace, of 
starvation. 2782 W. Mason in Corr, Walpole 4 
(1852) II. 310 If it be true that Jenkinson has been 
..and if.. he comes into any ostensible office, I sba” ny 
wait for the advent of Starvation from Edinburgh If 
my judgment. 27511-3 in Spirit PuSh yrnls. *• 
Starvation. A curious experiment, which, after being tp® 
in America and France, has succeeded tolerably "‘cn “ 
home. 2854 Milman ZtfA Ckr, II. 395 Somewhat later n 
alludes to the starvation of Rome. , 

attrib. 2802 in Spirit Pubt. yrnls.Vl. 371, I have a 
catalogue to offer to j'our choice. .. 7. The Starvation War. 
8 . The Financial War [etc.]. 

2 . The condition of being starved or having too 

little food to sustain life or health. . 

2802 Sporting Mag. XX. 292 Here are no symptoms oi 
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starv'aiion, the hounds are well fed. X813 Weluncton In 
Giirw. (1838) X. 36;r The French. .live in countries in 
Spam, in which the Spaniards starve; and.. the stan'ation 
of the Spanish armies is more burihensome to the country 
than the plentiful mode of living of the French. 1822 
IX. 218 The parish horses must otherwise 
actually have perished by starvation. x866 Mbs. Ouniant 
Agnts I. xvii. 213 But then was not a married curate the 
emblem of starvation all the world over? 1867 H. Latiiam 
Black 4 White yj When Lee surrendered, we had come to 
simple starvation. 

D. attrib, 

1867 J. Campbell Balmerino iil i. i66 The minister was 
placM on a starvation allowance. 1886 Bcsant ChildK 
Gibeon xu xxiii. In allowing an employer to pay starvation 
wages to girls. 1897 Mary Kingsley W^ Africa The 
two or three Kruboys on a slarration beach can fairly well 
fend for themselves. 

c. ^jXTLSX-advb. So as to cause starvation. coIioq» 

18^ Kipling Bqrrack-room Ballads, Tomnty 18 Yes, 

makin* mock o’ uniforms that guard you while you sleep Is 
cheaper than them uniforms, an’ they're star\'ation cheap. 

d. iransf. Deprivation or insufficient supply of 
something necessary to life. 

x866 Huxley PhysioL iy. § 31. 103 Two deadly Influences 
. .are co-operating; one is the deprivation of oxygen, the 
other is the excessive accumulation of carbonic acid in the 
blood. Oxygen starvation and carbonic acid poisoning., 
are at w’ork together. ^ Ibid, vi. § 7. 142 Whether an animal 
be herbivorous or carnivorous, it begins to starve from the 
moment its vital food-stufls consist of pure amyloids or fats, 
or any mixture of them. It suffers from what may be called 
nitrogen star\'ation. i8px G. S. Woodhead Bacteria try 
In one case the yeast-cefls die of starvation, although large 
quantities of sugar are present. 

3 . dial. (See quots.) 

1893 Wiltsh. Gloss. Add., Starvation cold, extremely cold, 
1899 iV, W, Line. Gloss., Starvation, suffering from cold. 

+ starve, sir. Obs, rare. In 3 steorve. [OE. 
steorfa wk. masc., related to steorfan Stauve v. 
Cf. OS. man-sUrto pestilence.] Pestilence, mor- 
tality; also a pestilent being (applied to the devil). 

a 1023 WuLFsrAN Ham, xiii. (1883! 86 Eac sceal aspringan 
wide and side,. slric and steorfa and fcla ungelimpx ^1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 13 Sl.ala and steorfa swi 3 e cow seal henc. 
a X22S yuliana 49, & slondinde o \>g steorue nom hire ahne 
bondes & blgon to beaten Jjcn belial of helle. a 1225 St. 
Marker. X2 Stute nu carme steorue ant swic nu 3 e lanhure 
.swikele swarte deouel bat tu ne derue me na mare- 

Starve (staiv), z/. Pa. t. ^xxApa.pple. starved. 
Forms: i steorfan, 2 stserfau, 2, 4-5 aterven, 3 
aterfen, 3-4 steorve, 3-4, 6 storve, 4-7 sterve, 
5 Sc. sterwe, 6 sterf, (sterff), Sc. aterv, 6- 
atarve. Pa. t. i stearf, 2 starfe, aturve, 3-5 
slarf, 4-5 starfe, 3-5 sterf, (5 sterfe); 5 stervet, 
stervid (? error sterevid), 6 stervit, starvit, 7 
sterved, 6- starved. Pa. pple. i storfen, 3-4 
istorve, 4 jrstorve, 3 isterve, 3-d storven, 

4, 6 storve, 5 atorvyn, (storvun) ; 6-7 sterved, 
6- starved. [A Cora. WGer. str. verb, which 
has become weak in mod.Eug. : OE, steorfan 
(pa. t stearf, pi. sturfem, pa, pple, storfen) corre- 
sponds to OFris. sUrva (WFris. stjerre, NFris. 
sienoe), OS. sterban, (M)LG., (M)Da. sterven, 
OHG. sterban (MHG., mod.G, sterben), to die, 
f. Teut. root *stert- (: start- : stnrt-). 

A root of Identical form, and possibly of Identical origin, 
occurs in ON. siiar/e wk. masc., ? epilepsy, stir- 

fitm obstinate, star/ toil, effort, star/a to toxL It has been 
suggested that the primitive sense of the root may have 
been ‘ to be rigid which might account both for the sense 
‘ to die* of the WOer. verb and for the meanings of the ON, 
words. On the other hand, as the Teut form may equally 
well represent pre-Teut. *sterp- and *sierbh; it is possible 
that the WGer. and the ON. words may be unconnected. 

The conjugation of the verb has remained strong in the 
continental Teut. langs. In English the strong forms of 
the pa. t. became obsolete in the 15th century, and those of 
the pa. pple. in the i6th c. The transitive (causative) use, 
which arose in English in the 16th c., is not paralleled in 
the other langs.) 

I. Intransitive uses. 

1 . To die. Said of a person or animal. In late 
use app. to die a lingering death, as from hunger, 

. cold, grief, or slow disease. Also, in spiritual 
sense, of the soul. Obs. 

cxoooiELFBic//i7;«. I. 398 Annanias and Saphiran..mid 
fasrlicum dea^e setforan bam apostolum steorfende afeollon, 
c X17S Lamb. Horn. 71 pole us to bi-wepen ure sunne pet 
we ne steruen noht per inne. <2x225 Ancr. R. 222 He., 
pinecS so hire Hcorae pet te soule steorueo. ^1250 Gen. ^ 
Ex. 1893 Starf ysaac quan he was hold .ix. score 5er and 
fiue told, c 1290 St. Clement 146 in S. Eng. Leg. 327 He 
wende pat buy a*dronke weren opur i*storue hi pe weie. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1844 [Christ] Vpon a cr^ cure 
soules for to beye First starf, and ros, and sit yn heuene 
a*boue. czaso Mirk's Festial 104 pys Perys sterfe yn hj’s 
bede. a 154* Wyatt in Toilers Mise. (Arb.) 7^8 What so 
befall, tyll that I sterue By proofe full well it shall be 
knowne. 1578 Narsetus 90 in T. Pre^tor Gorg. Gallery 
B iiij, A thousand deathes 1 do desire, in wretched state to 
starue, 1590 Spenser F.Q. ii. vi. 34 These armes,..the 
which doe men in bale to sterue. <z 1657 Sir W. Mure^'o/w. 
to Margaret ii. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 48 Margrait. .Quho with 
thy eyes, (least my puir lyfe sould sterue), Wouchaiffes to 
look w» pitty on my paine. 

2 . With various constructions, specifying the cause 
of death. In later use with modified sense : To be 
brought gradually nearer to death, to be in process 
of being killed; to suffer extremely. Now only 


+ a. , const, for, of, with (grief, love, pestilence, 
and the like). Obs, 

czyyiArft.^ il/tfr/. 692 Anon he starf for diol, ywls. C1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. X277 There as he was in paril for to sterue 
tor hung>T fit for myschif in the se. ^2386 — Ent.'s T, 
1156 A thousand slayn, and nat oon of qualm ystorue. 15x3 
Douglas ^neis iv. ProL 51 For luff thow stervist maist 
dowchtie Achill. 1584 Lloyd's Cambria T09 Mere- 

dyih , . whome Blethyn pursued so straightlie, that he starued 
for cold and hunger vpon the mountain!^. 

*p b. const, of, with (hunger), (hunger, food, 
meat). Obs. (Cf. sense4; also HaNGER-STAiiVEZ'.) 

XX24 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Se man pe mni god heafde 
him me^hit be r?efode..pe nan ne heafde staxrf of hunger, 
2x54 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37. ezvj^ Colt. Horn, 233 pa 
were cofe abruden into pesternesse pe hi sturfe hungre. 
xs*8 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 8d Playnly for honger they shulde 
sterve, Excepte they wolde to laboure fall, a x6x8 Sylvester 
Hymn of Alms 185 To stark for Cold, to starve for Food, 
to perish In Penury. 1650 Lamont Diary (Maitland Club) 
24 A colleclione..for supplying the prisoners in England., 
that were sterueing for famine. 1707 Prior Sat. Poets 153 
Starving for Meat, not surfeiting on Praise. 1735 Arbuth- 
NOT Aliments H. § 8. 48 An Animal that starves of Hunger, 
dies feverish and delirious. 

0. const. '\for, '^of with (cold). 

1380 Wyclir Wks. (1880) I, 14 Here children steruen for 
cold. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 140 All bathed in 
rajTie & frosen with yce, & nere storuen for colde. <x 1604 
Hanmer Chron. Irel. (x8^) 393 Wc starve for cold, wanting 
our winter garments, a X619 Fotiierby Atheom. i. xi. | 4 
(1622) 217 Friget Venus. Poore Venus staru's with cold, & 
soone will dye. 1737 Pore Sat. Donne ii. 72 His (Dffice 
keeps your Parchment fates entire, He starves with cold to 
save them from the fire. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood in Colt- 
ness Coltect.(hla\tl. Club) 151 In summer she is like to starve 
of cold, and in winter like to die with heat 2867 P, Ken. 
Neoy Banks of Boro xtv. 70 (Hell) be obiceged to bring tbe 
shakedown near the fire. .to keep her from starving with 
the cold. 

f 3 . Of plants or their parts : To die, wither. Of 
a material substance : To lose its characteristic 


quality, spoil, deteriorate. Obs. 

*393 Lancl. P. pi. C. xiii. 179 Bote yf pe sed pat sowen 
is m pe sloh sterue (L. moriuum fuerif], Shal neuere spir 
springen vp. a 1400-50 Bk. Curiasye 766 in Dalees Bk. 203 
pe potage fjTSt with brede y-coruyn, (the sewer] Couerys 
horn agayn lest pey ben storuyn. 1466 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 111 . 93 This tjTnbtr shalbe white oke, not 
doted, nor slorvyn, nor sappy. 1578 LvrE Dodoens 1 v. Ixil. 
525 [(Dur Ladyes Thistclll flowreth in June and July,, .and 
when it hath brought foorlh his seede, it decayeth and 
starueth.^ 1607 J, Carpenter Platne Matts Plough 220 The 
trees which grow not sterue, or are very neare to steruing. 
2^9 A. Browne Ars Picioria 90 When your silver either 
with long keeping or moistness of the Air becomes starved 
and rusty; you must.. before you lay the silver Cover over 
the place with a Httle Juice of Garlick, which will preserve 
it. 1695 Woodward Nat. Htst. Earth vi. (1723) 288 Had 
tbe seeds of the pepper.plant been borne from Java to these 
northern countries, they must all have starved for want of 
Sun. <2x722 Lisle Husb.fyyyj) 148 Incur bilUcoontry.. the 
straw breaks or starves three or four weeks before harvest. 

4 . [Orig, eliipt. » 2 b.] To die of hunger ; to 
perish or be in process of perishing from Tack or 
insufficiency of food ; to suffer extreme poverty and 
want; more emphatically /p /p Also 

hyperbolically in colloquial use : To be extremely 
hungry. 

[x 124-1735 to starve for, of, with hunger: see 2b.) 1578 
Whetstone 2nd Pt, Promos ^ Cass. i. vii, Better the puree 
then body starue of twayne, 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, i. iii, 
8g No: on the barren Mountaine let him sterue. 1604 
Breton Passionate Sheph, (Grosart) 8/2 That thou wilt no 
foode reseme, But my flockes and 1 shall sterue. ^ 2647 E. 
Porter in Nicholas Papers (Camden) I, 70 Were it not for 
an Irish Barber that was once myservaant I might have 
sterved for want of bredd. 1655 1 . S. Brief yrtil, W, Ind. 
24 Which in common reason may seem strange that (of all 
men) Souldiers should starve in a Cooks shop (as tbe saying 
is). 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 149 But sometimes Virtue 
starves, while Vice is fed, 1775 Ann. Reg., Hist, Europe 
■•88/1 It was said, that they [the Americans] had no alterna- 
tive but to stap\’e or to rebel, 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 402 Let 
rev’rend churls his ignorance rebuke. Who starve upon a 
dog’s-ear’d Pentateuch. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk, I. 63 
[He] would rather starve on a penny than work for a pound. 
1842 Tennyson Godiva 20 If they pay this tax, they starve. 
2885 ‘Mrs. Alexander* -< 4 /B<ry I, Pot luck, my dear fellow, 
but you shan’t starve. 1910 Ashton Hilliers MasterGirt 
i, 24 The man was starving to death. Water he did not 
want. 

Proverb, a 1536 Proverbs in Songs, C^ols etc. (1907) 128 
While the grasse gnvitb, the hors sterwith. 

b. transf Of an animal or plant: To die or 
lose vitality for lack of proper nutriment. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 23 Thoms and Thistles 
flourish on barren Ground^ w’here nobler Plants wouldstarve. 
1866 Huxley Physiol, vi. §y, 142 An animal.. begins to 
starve from the moment its vita! food-stuffs consist of pure 
amyloids or fats. 

fs- ■ 

2590 Shaks. Com, Err. il L 88 His company must do his 
minions grace, Whil’st I at home starue for a merrie looke. 
x6x6 K. C, Times Whistle L 398 Though our soules doe 
sterve For want of Knowledge, wc doe litle care. 1872 
Kingsley Lett, (1878) II. 388 The scheme might starve with* 
out such more liberal assistance at first. 1884 Browning 
Ferishtah (18S5) 7 Which lacks food the more, Bodyorsoul 
in me? I starve in souL 


5 . [Orig. clUpt. = 2 c.] To die of exposure to 
cold ; chiefly used hyperbolically, to suffer extreme 
cold, to be benumbed or ‘dead* with cold. Now 
only north. 

[1380-1604 to starve for cold, 1756 to starve of cold, x6i9-' 


18^ to starve with cold : see 2 c.] xfioz Rowlands Greeftes 
GhostizZyf) 27 So outpf doores go they with his clothes., 
and left Nicholas Nouice starulng and quaking in that dog- 
hole. 17x0 SvviFT 7 rnl. to Stella 30 Dec., The weather 
grows cold. . , 1 11 go rise, for my hands are starving while I 
VTile in bed. 1731 Pope Ep. Boyle 38 Imitaling-Fools.. 
bhaJI call the winds thro’ long arcades to roar,.. And, if they 
starve, they starve by rules of art. 1772 J. W. Fletcher 
Appeal ill. Wks. 1826 1 , 77 Whether they starve in the 
snows of Lapland, or burn in the sands of Guinea ? 

t b. quasi-trans. To starve out : to endure in 
perishing cold. Obs. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v, x. 2 Stand hoe, yet are we 
maisters of the field, Neuer goe home ; here starue we out 
the night. 

H. Transitive uses. 

t6. To cause to die, to kill, destroy. Const 
by, for, with. Ohs. 

a X529 Skelton Duke of Albany 251 The fynde of hell mot 
sterue the 1 c 1550 R. Bieston Bayie Fortune B ij b, Both 
Emperour and Kyng at last by death he slerueth. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 434 He.. also sterued them for 
honger and cold, so that many died. 1629 Maxwell tr. 
Herodinn (2635) 308 That the Souldiers might perish for 
lacke of water, and be starved with thirst. 2690 C. Nesse 
Hist, ff Myst. O. ^ N. T. I, 341 There to starve him with 
cold as well as with hunger. 2707 [E. Ward) Hudibras 
Rediv. VI. 27 l*bus almost starv a with Wind and Weather, 

I left ’em marching all together. 

b. To cause (a plant, bodily limb or organ) 
to wither or perish. Obs. Cf. 8, 

1580 Isae Starved ppi. a. i]. isgt Shaks. Two Gent. iv. 
iv. 159 But since she,, threw her Sun.expeJIing Masque 
a\vay, The ayre hath staru’d the roses in her cheekes. 1607 
^ — Timort t. i. 257 Aches contract, and sterue your supple 
j ioynts. 

I 7 . To cause to perish of hunger ; to deprive of 
1 or keep scantily supplied with food ; f also with 
( up; f more definiiely to starve for hunger or meat; 

} more emphatically to starve to death, 

I 1530 Palscr- 734/1, I starve one for honger, je affavte. 
j 1544 Betham precepts War 11. Ixxxiv. M iij, For y{ they be 
, sterued for hungre, vnpossible it is that they shoulde do anye 
, thynge vyliauntly. 1552 Huloet, Storue wjih hunger, z'/r/- 
utn alicui subducere. 1570 Levins 83/9 To sterue, 
actiue, cihum subducere. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 89 Who 
abttseth his cattle and sterues them for meat. 1583 Stocker 
Civ. Warres Lowe C. iii, 130 b, The young children which 
were staruen to death, said, . . Where is the bread, where is 
the wine. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Hi. 9 But I. .Am staru’d 

for meate, glddie for lacke of sleepe. 1635 R. Johnson Hist, 
Tom a Lineolne (1828) 106 Wherein was left but onely the 
Red Rose Knight, in his Palmer's weed (for all the rest were 
starved up for want of food). <2 2642 Bp. Mountacu ^ 
Afou. (1642) 462, I.. had rather perish^ by, and with that 
Thracian sport you speak of then here In this Counlrey to 
bee starved up with your religious fasts. 2684 Burnet tr. 
More's Utopia 140 Such as are wrought on by these Perswa- 
sions, do either starve themselves of their own accord 
[L. inediasfonieviiamfmuni], or they take Opium. 27x8 
Brio?. Atma iii. 257 To starve a man, in law is murther. 
*775 ^ ftn. Reg., Hist. Europe ”88/1 The object of considera* 
tion was not, whether the Americans w’ere to be starved or 
not ; but (etc.). 1784 Cowper Task iv, 463 Oh for a law to 
noose the villain’s neck Who staives his own. x86t Flor. 
Nightingale Notes on Nursing 46 Thousands of patients 
are annually starved In the midst of plenty. 

b. To subdue by famine or low diet ; also with 
dcr.utt, out; to force into (a course of action) by 
starvation. 

<22625 Fletcher Womans Prize i. iv. We will beleagure 
’em, and either starve ’em out, or make 'em recreant. 1705 
Arbuthnot Coins {1727) 278 There was one Attains, who 
endeavoured to starve Italy by stopping their Convoy of 
Provisions from Africa. 2775 Marq. Rockingham Sp. Ho. 
Lords 16 Mar., in Hansard 431 They.. were to be staiv'ed 
into compliance^ 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, viii. Every 
young and healthy feeling flogged and starved down. 

c. To cure (a disease) by abstemious diet ; also 
with out. 


26x7 Moryson Itin. lit, 159 They. . give themselves to the 
keeping of Irish women, who starve the ague, giving the 
sick man no meate. 2700 Dryden Fables, Theodore ff Hen. 
37 As men by fasting starve the untamed disease. xy37lsee 
Starving vll, sb. 2]. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. ytZ Disease.. 
Prevented much by diet neat and plain ; Or, if it enter, soon 
starv’d out again. 2839 J.W. Croker inC. Papers 21 Nov. 
(1884) I. XXL 358 Last week he (Wellington) had been what 
he called starving a cold. 1885 Brit. Med. yrnl. 26 Sept. 
6ix/i Feeding and Starving in the treatment of disease, 
d. transf. imdfg. 

2581 G. Pethe tr. Cmzzzo's Civ. Conv. (1586) 1. 3 b, In 
steede of consuming and staruing your euil, you giue it 
nourishment. 2588 Shaks, L. L. L. il 1. 22 When she did 
starue the generall world beside, And prodigally gaue them 
{sc. graces) all to you. 2590 — Afids.^ N. i. i. 222 We niust 
starue our sight, From louers foode^ til! morrow deepe mid- 
night. 2599 Drayton Sonet xxxiv. Minor B. (1907) 30 
hlarvaile not Loue..'lbat I am onely staru’d in my ^sirc. 
1603 — To his coy Love L Ibid. 78 These poore halfe Kisses 
kill me quite; Was euer man thus serued ? Amidst an 
Ocean of Delight, For Pleasure to be sterued. 2628 CJaui^ 
Pract. Theories Panegyr. (1629) 403 Neither should his 

absence starue them, nor his presence cloy them. 2075 

TER Catk. Thecl. ii. xiii. =92 And so you 
destroy true piety, by calling off the pepplM 
troversie. 1% AI. Henrv Commumc. 

I. 309 The soul that is starved « as 

ySSSSSSsligM 

does not have enough of tt, or feel the weight 01 
8. To produce atrophy iu (a plant, an Mimal or 
vegetable organ, a morbid growth) by withholding 
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nutriment. Alsoy^. with immaterial object. So 
to stai-ve out, to destroy by absorbing all the avail- 
able nutriment. 

1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. xi. 26 , 1 do not love to see an 
Infancy over.hopeful ; in these pregnant beginnings, one 
facultie starves another, and, at last, leaves the nunde sap- 
lesse, and barren, a 2682 Sir T. Browne Misc, Tracts i. 
(1683) 76 This, in the Pathology of Plants, may be the 
Disease of. Isuperfoliation . . whereby the fructifying Juice is 
starved by the excess of Leaves- 1709 Shaftlsu. Moralists 
11. iv. 118 The Anatomy of the Creature shews it. .to be, as 
it were, all Wing..; these Parts of theirs being made in 
such suijeriour proportion, as in a manner to starve their 
Companions. 1766 H. Walpole Xe/. /niJfawnpSepl., Our 
harvest., turns out ill, the preceding rains having starved it 
with weeds. 1781 Covvper Rctirem, 44 Invet’rate habits.. 
Their fibres.. draining its nutritious pow’rs to feed Their 
noxious growth, starve ev’ry better seed. 1855 Bain Scasss 
< 5 * //:t. III. ii. § II. (1864) 474 The whole soul, passing into 
one sense, aggrandizes that sense and starves the rest. x866 
Livingstone yV/i/. (1873) I. i. 19 Where bamboos prevail 
they have starved out the woody trees. iSg^/J/Rutt's Sj’st, 
Med. VIH. 780 To endeavour to starve the growth by co- 
agulating the blood-vessels at the base. 

9 . To cause to die of cold, to kill with cold ; also 
hyperbolically, to benumb with cold ; more em- 
phatically to starve to death. Chiefly pass, Obs, 
exc. dial. 


1600 Holland Xfry' .xxi. lviii.427 Many a man and beast, 
and seven Elephants., were starv'ed and perished [owing to 
the intolerable cold]. 1636 Co%vley Sylva 486 No flower 
or herbe is neere it found, But a perpetuall winter sterves the 
ground, a 2639 Carew Poems^ To Snxhnm x x The cold and 
frozen ayr had sterv’d Much poore, if not by thee preserv'd. 
2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Poy, Amlass, 37 Their cloaths 
being all wet about them, most of them would have been 
starv’d to death in the snow. 2667 Milton P, X. 11 600 
Thither, .the damn’d Are brought;.. From Beds of raging 
Fire to starve in Ice Thir soft Ethereal warmth, a 2676 
Hale Print. Orig, Man. n. ix. (1677) 208 'I'he Winter cold, 
which starves very many, either for want of heat or food. 
1697 Ciess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 57 What occasion was 
there . . to put me into such an open place to starve me ? 2770 
Lady Mary Coke yrnl. 22 Jan. (2892)111. 203 There is not 
a window or door that shuts ; I am starved to death at my 
fire side. 2892 Leeds Mercury 24 Dec. 5/6 A man starved 
to death at Parsley. 2803 J. K. Snowden Tales Yorhsh. 
Wolds 158 Willie was rubbing his hands slowly before the 
roaring fire. ‘ I’m fearful starved he said. 

"b. (See quot, 1886,) 

1766 Museum Rust. VI. 84 Considerable parts of each 
land, towards each furrow, are starved by the coldness of 
the water dripping from the higher parts of the lands. 1886 
Chesh. Gloss, s. v., Land is also said to be starved when it is 
cold for want of drainage. 

10 . Comb.\ starve-aore sb, (see quot. 1S86) ; a., 
that produces poorcrops ; +starve-crow’, f starve- 
yoad dial, [Yaud, horse] formerly used as field- 
names; tfitarve-gpittsd <T,, famished. 

1672 Eackard Hohhes*St. Tint. Consid. 212 Because Jonas 
Moore is not as yet come to divide, and set out the ground, 
and to call this piece starve-crow, and t’other lon^ acre, 
2726 Diss. Dumpling 122 1 ‘he Enemies of good Eating, the 
Starve-gutted Authors of Grub-street. 2755 in N, ^ Q, 
7th Ser. fi886) II. 408/1 Monkhouse has been at Newton, 
to have t'other view of Starve-yoad. 2886 Britten & Hol- 
1.AN0 Plani-it,^ Starveacre. Ranunculus arvensis, L. 2892 
Hardy TVjrxlii, ’Xis a starve-acre place. Corn and swedes 
are all they grow. 


starved (staivd),///. a. [f. Starve t/. + -EDi.] 

1 . Of a plant-stem, branch of a tree : Dead, dry, 
withered. Obs. exc. Her. 

1580 R, Parsons Reas. Caiholiques refuse Church sohf 
As dead. .as a starued stake in the hedge, from bearing of 
flowers. [1585: cf. Starving///, rt. 3.1 1610 Guillim 
m. vii. 106 He beareth Argent, inreesterued branches, slipped 
Sable. ..This Example is of different nature, .being morti- 
fied and vnuested of the verdour which sometimes it had. 
2754 Boyer Gi, Theai. I/anour {ed, 2) xid Starved. Adj. 
(or dead, speaking of Branches of Trees without Leaves), 
Mort^ Sec, 2828-40 Berry Encycl, Her, X^Starved^ a term 
used by heralds to denote a branch of a tree when stripped of 
all its leaves. 

2 . That suffers want of food or the necessaries of 
life ; famished ; poverty-stricken. Starved out : 
driven out by poverty. 

*559 Mirr. Mag.. Owen Glendour i, My body and fame 
she [sc. Fortune] bathe made leane and slender, For 1 , poore 
wretch am sterved Owen Glendour. 1595 Shaks. Merch. Y, 
V. i. 295 Fake Ladies you drop Manna in the way Of starued 
people. 1673 K. Stapylton yttvenal Sat xiv, 268 And thy 
sterv’d droves, thou send’st into his Corn. 1709 Pope Ess, 
Crit. 419 What woful stuff this madrigal would be. In some 
starv’d hackney sonneteer, or me ? 2823 Scott Quentin D, 
il, This youth will do as much honour to it os a starved 
mouse to a housewife’s cheese. 2878 J, Davidson 
4 - Earld. Garioch v. 255 Leslie.. was occupied in 2600 by 
William Forbes, the starved-out minister of Kintore. 

b. iransf, and fig, 

2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. iit. 34 And the greene grasse, that 
groweth, they shall bren. That euen the wild beast shall dy 
in starued den. 2826 Lamd Elia. Pop. Fallacies xii, For a 
starved grate, and a scanty firing, .he finds [at the alehouse] 
in the depths of winter always a blazing hearth. 2856 Kane 
A ret. Expl. I. viii. 81 Scanty as this starved flora may seem 
to the botanists of more favored zones. 29x2 J. S. Black 
& G. CHRYSTALX/> 2 r W. R. Smith xii. 505 Here and there 
were a few meagre patches of star>’ed wheat or barley. 

c. Atrophied. 

2822 Lindley Inirod. Boi. 419 Starved 
when some part is less perfectly developed than is usual with 
plants of the same family, llms, when the lower scales of a 
head of a Cyperaceous plant produce no flmvers,thes^cales 
are said to be starved. 2856 Diet, Boi. Tertns. 

2899 Anhui's Syst, Med, VIII. 816 Essentially the same 


staeving. 


formation as a small starved wart upon the horny finger of a 
workman. 

3. Emaciated with or as with want of food, lean, 
thin. 

*597 Shaics. 2 Hen. IV. in. ji. 327 This same staru'd 
lustice [Shallow]. <1x637 Jonson Sad Shepherd i. vii, 
A starv d Muttons carkasse Would better fit their palates. 
2638 Junius Paint, Ancients 2s They are puffed up, not 
stately j starved, not delicate. 2819 Keats La belle Dame 
sans Metxi xi, 1 saw their starved lips in the gloam, With 
horrid warning gaped wide. 288s Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(2888) V. 81 The American Pika, or ‘Little Chief' Hare 
(Lagomys princej^s). . miners and hunters in the West 

know these oddities as * conies * and ‘ starved rats *. 

b. trausf, oji^fig. Meagre, poor, jejune. 

2747 Wesley Char, Methodist 6 May the Lord God of my 
Fathers preserve me, from such a poor, starved Religion as 
This ! 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 34 A nave, .with a 
small, stiff, starved tower. 2874 Micicletkwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches 230 Logs [of wood] tortured into the forms of 
starved masonry. 1874 Mahaffv Soc. Lt/e Greece v. 234 
Mr. Muller Strubing shows.. how wretchedly poor and 
starved ate the allusions of Thucydides. 

c. Of soil : Poor in fertilizing elements. 

a 2591 H. Smith 2nd Serm. fona/is Punishm. (1675) 624 
Say not, I have a stony, or a starved, or a thorny ground. 
2763 Museum Rust. (ed. 2) I. 93 We are obliged to dig deep 
for a poorer or more starved kind [of gravel]. 

4 . i*erished with cold. Now chiefly and 

2582 Sidney Apol, Poetrie (Arb.) 68 So is that honny- 

flowing ^latron Eloquence, apparelled., with figures and 
flowers, extreamelicwmter-starued. 2588 Shaks. Tit, /I . iii. 
i, 252 Alas poore hart that kisse is comfortlesse, As frozen 
w.Tter to a starued snake. 2593 — 2 Hen. VI. in. i. 343, I 
feare me, you but warme the starued Snake. 2667 Milton 
P. X. iv. 769 [The] Serenatc, which the starv’d Lover sings 
To his proud fair. 1847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre vii, Behind 
them the younger children crouched in groups, wrapping 
their starved arms in their pinafores. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic Pro!, i Such a starved bank of moss Till that May- 
mom Blue ran the flash across: Violets were born I 1B94 
Bridges Paint IVitlcnu i, See, whirling snow sprinkles the 
starved fields. 2898 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 302 
When I get a cold 1 never shew it, but only feel chilly and 
star\'ed. 

6 . Comb,, as starved‘/oo/:mg tidj.; fstarved-gut 
a., famished. 

a x 6 S 3 Goughe*s Queen i. 131 (Bang) Muret. You are a 
stinking siarv’d gut star-gazer. 2888 E. Gerard Land be- 
yond Forest II. xlviu 25^ Slarved-looking daisies, and spirit- 
less, emaciated camomiles, are all the flowers to be seen. 
x89sW.C.SKULLYywt/?r.S‘/<»r/«23 His dog, Sibi— astarved* 
looking mongrel greyhound. 

Hence StaTvedly adv, 

2606 Bp. Hall Medit, d* Votvs iii. § 24. 54 Like some boast- 
ing housekeeper, which keepeth open doors for one day with 
much cheer, & Hues staruedly al the yeer after. 2865 
Athensnm 28 Jan. 122/2 But our lively lady.. is ‘driven 
wild ' by the sight of bepaticas in myriads, which only grow 
at home starvcdly. 

Staanreling (stauvlio), sb. nnd a. [f. Starve 

W, +-LIEG.] 

A. sb. A starved person or animal; one who 
habitually starves or is stinted of food ; one who 
is emaciated for lack of nutriment. 

2546 Suppiie.^ Poore Conwwns (1872) 64 If none should be 
alowed meat in your Highnes house, out suche as were 
clothed in veluet... What stcruelynges would your seruanles 
be aboue all other? 2SS7TUSSER Hush. (1878) 226 The fewe 
[swine] that she kepe, much the belter slial bee : of all thing, 
one good is worth sleruelinges three, 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV. 
II. i. 76 If I hang, lie make a fat payre ofGallowes. For, if! 
hang, old sir lohn hangs with mee, and thou know’st bee’s 
no Starueling, 1674 Marvell Relu Transp. ii. 49 But the 
more hungrey starvelings generally look’d upon it as an im- 
mediate Call to a Bcnencc. 2830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ, 
II, 119 Some [hogs] will fatten where others would remain 
starvelings. 1854 Mrs. Oaskkl^ North ^ S, xxii, And now 
they've frightened these poor Irish starvelings so with their 
threats. 2871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 1 1 , i. iii. 47 What will 
the lean fool do? Has he, so dry a starveling, humour? 

b. transf, of a plant, etc. 

x6oo SuRFLET Country Farm iii. xvi, 453 You may graft,, 
two or three scutcheons, prouided that they be all of one 
side: for they would not be equally set together in height, 
because that so they might all become staruelings. 2664 
Evelyn Sylva xxi. § 3 (1679) 92 Some of the outward skirts 
[of the wood] were nothing save shrubs and miserable 
stervlings. 2709 Shaftesb. AToralisis 11. iv. 118 What think 
you of the Brain in this Partition? Is it not like to prove a 
Starveling? 

c. 

Calvin's Sertn, Tim, 610/2 Therfore as oft 
as we play the lingerers, & cold starue!inges,,let vs lake 
this Exhortation. «i652 j. Smith Sei, Dtsc.v, 157 As if 
rather some blind fortune had be>towed her blessings care- 
lessly till she had no more left, and thereby made so many 
starylings. 2861 J. G. Holland Lessons in Life xxiH. 331 
An irreligious man. .is always a starveling. 

B. adJ, 

1 . That lacks a sufficiency of food ; hence, lean 
and weak for want of nutriment; ill-fed, hungry. 

2597 Br. Hall Sat, n. t. So lauish ope-tyde causeth faslmg- 
lents, And staruHng Famine comes of large expence. 26x7 
Moryson /tin, j. 239 Starveling flies sucke much more, then 
those that are fully gorged. az66o Contemp. Hist, Irel. 
(Ir. Archajol. Soc.) L 252 The poore starulinge souldiers, 
after theire longe and tedious marcbe, fell eagerly to eale 
and drinkc. 2693 Evelyn De la Quint, Cotnpl. Card, 1 . 175 
If any Trees., have all their Leaves lesser, and more starve- 
ling than they should be. 2787 Beckford Lett. Italy, etc. 
II. 263 The stems of 5lar\'cling pines.^ 2850 S. Dobell 
Roman VJ, The very meanest starveling hound. 1883 
Symonds Hal. Byways iii. 61 The palace has become a 
gmnar>’ for country produce in a starveling land. 

Jig. 1642 Milton ApQl,Smect,\IVs, 1851 III. 325 Sending 


Heards of souls starvling to Hell, while they feast aaJ 
upon the labours of hireling Curats. 
ing Sin XV. {173=) 199 They..performTuties wiTh iS 
|™“=>ncy as ever they did, but yet have poor lean starvling 

2 . Poverty-Stricken. Of circumstances, etc. • 
Characterized by or exhibiting poverty. 

1638 Featly Transuist, 9 To another a Cardinals halm, 
given, but with so thinne lining. .that he was commonS 
called the starveling Cardinal. 1728 Pope Dundad 11 i 
No meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin, . . lim suci,^ 
bulk as no twelve bards could raise. Twelve starveilngkirii 
of these degen’rate days. 1822 W. Irving BraccS, Bnli 
xxu. 188 [He] then cast a glance upon his own threadbare 
and starveling condition. 1850 — Goldsni. vi. 89 The boot- 
sellers, who gave him occasional, though slarve!ing,emplov. 
ment. ^ 1874 F, C. Kurnand My time xxxi. 309 There wasa 
starveling air about the place. 

fig. 1841-g J. C. Hare Par. Senn. II, 190 Our heartsare 
too poor and starveling, .to find food and room for all ilisj 
thoughts and feelings. 

3 . Perishing (with cold and exposure), rare, 

1697 Dampier Vay\ T. 498 In thi.s wet starveling plight we 

spent the tedious night. 1803 Wordsw. IPaggcntr iv. sfo 
And babes in wet and starveling plight ; Which once, le 
weather as it might, Had still a nest within a nest. 

I’oor in quality or quantity, lean, thin, 
meagre, scanty. 

ai^t Bp, Mountacu Acts If Mon. (1642) 117 It Isa 
starveling conceit of Innovating brain-pans, a 2W5 J. Good. 
WIN Being filled with the l>pirit (1670) 79 The expressions 
of such a man, whether by words or actions, will be Icanacd 
starveling. 2768-78 Tucker (1834) lI.484\Vela!k.. 
of a meagre and starveling style, of crudities in expressions. 
28x6 Coleridge Statesman's Man. 36 A hunger-bitten and 
idca-Iess philosophynaturallyproduces a starveling and com- 
fortle.‘;s religion, 2843 Gladctone in For. Col. Q. Srj.U. 
565 They are so much at variance with the fixed formularks 
of the Church, from the narrow and starveling form of their 
doctrine, that they [etc,]. 2859 R. F. Burton Cefilr. Aft. 

in Tml, Ccpg, Soc. XXIX. 295 Beyond Hyogo is Usange,a 
starveling settlement of Wanyamwezi. 28^ C. Edwabdes 
Sardinia 297 A star>’eling little group of pines. 

5 . Comb, : '^siarvelwg-brained adj. 

1638 Ford Ladies Trial i. ii, Leave such poore out-side 
helpes to puling lovers, Such as Fulgoso your weake rivall 
is, That starveling braind-companion. 

Starven (stauv’n),^/.a. Obs, exc, dial. Also 
6-7 sterven. [irregular str. pa. pple. of SiARVft'. 
Cf. Storven///. <7.] 

1. = Starved ppl. a. in various uses. 

«*S33“98 {see huttger-starven s.v, Hunccr-stam’z i’.)- 
2563 5 ackville Induct. Mirr. Mag, li, Shee [Famine] fajtc 
would so sustayne Her stamen corps, Arden of Fevtr> 

sham II. ii. 118 But^ giue me.. Such mercy as the slanieti 
Lyones, When she ls dr>' suckt of her eager young. 164* 
D. V.oo'e.t.s Naatuan 270 Thosesterven Egyptians beholding 
lo'^ephs store of come. 2653 Austen Fi-xni Trees 11. 
fioTheirstarvenlove to the saints, and their.. scriou.spuTsuitfi 
of their owne interests, in things of the world. .prove ibeir 
Earthly mindednesse. 2686 Plot »S'/ry^rf/x/LS04 1 1 advan^ 
all starven weak Cattle above any thing yet known, iBw 
.S’, Cheshire Gloss.^ Statveu. sensitive to cold, *lt's a ri«b, 
starven little thing.’ 2893^’...^. C/wf. 

+ 2 . Of cattle : That have died of disease. Oou 
2584 R. Scot piseotu Witcher, vi. iv. 95 [He] bargained 
, .for all their hides which were of Sterven cattell. 

Starver (stauvoi). [f. Starve v. + -eb k] One 
who or that which starves, in the senses of the verb. 

a. One who causes starvation, b. One •who 
suffers starvation, c. Something that kills or 
numbs with cold. 

^ a. 2709 Shaftesb. Aforalisisii. iv. 228 The Brain certainly 
is a great Starver, where it abounds. Ibid. 

we sayof our,.Dancers,Tennis-playcr5,andsuchhkcf 

the Body surely is the Starver here : and if the Brain were 
such a terrible Devourer in the other way [etc.]. , 

Liberty iii. 100 An opinion that corn-dealers are 
the poor,. may justly incur punishment when 
orally to an excited mob. 2870 Pall Mall Gas. 5 Dec. 
Should the Germans be hemmed in and their communi 
lions cut, the starver may become the starved. .. - 

, - r. VII, bo 

as keen as » 


long 

hawk. 2897 

slarv'er.. tore the cake from Cator. ^ ^ .. 

c. 2844 Hood Forge i. viii. Flapping his arms to keep ^ * 
warm. For the breeze from the North is a regular slar> 

starving (stauviij), vb/. sb. [f. Starve v. + 
-iNOl.] Tfi^e action of Starve v. 
t L Dying, death. Obs. j t 1.4 

a 2300 K. E. Psalter cvi. 20 He sent his worde, and nc 
bam, And fra steruinges he bam nam.^ 234,® 

Voryet pi body ones a day, guo m-to belle ine bi®® *^51, C 
bet bou ne guo ine steruinge. Ibid. 165 .Lui 
sauter ydelnesse be steruinge. CZ440 Prontf. lars'.Als 
Stervjmge, or deyynge, mors, cxpiracio. ^ e e A 
2 . The condilion of suffering priv»^tion of looa. 
*549 Chekb Hurt Sedit. {1641) 34 The PPf®*/ 
common scarcilie,lyueth most scarcely, and feeldnquic 
the sharpenesse of staruing. 2737 Pope Sat. '„f! 

I grant that Poetry’s a crying sin . .Catch’d like the riag » 
,.the L^rd knows how, But that -the cure is 
allow, i8zo Shelley (Edipus ii. ii. 6 Wc call ihee g. j 

Goddess of fa«Jts and feasts, starving and j - j 

F. Trollope Vis. Italy IL ix. 163 Our starvings, &c.oia 
begin, .till after we had quitted the beaten track. 

allusively. 2844 W. Pennefather in Life Zr/A Wfi 
171, I have been offered a pretty little living.. .Bf 
/gz per annum.. my father will call it a starving. * 
pycROFT Ways 4 * Words 274 It is not a living a nian p* 
earn there; it is a starving. 

b. allrib. , . 

2843 S- C. Hall Ireland 111,354 Particular periods ot j* 
year which may be rightly term^ ‘starving seasons . * 7 ^ 
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Pearson's Mag;, July 104/3 Frail women and cbildrenf who 
nave to work long hours at a star\*ing wage. 

3 . The action of depriving of food. 

1665 Manley Groiius''s Low^C, l^ars 232 [fic] was sent 
with part of the Army to see if he could reduce it, either by 
force or starving, 1^3 Congregat. Yr, Bk. 73 The starving 
of the body has a relation to the starving of the mind. 

1 4 u The stripping of the branches (of trees). Ol>s, 
xs8§ Hicins yu/iius' Novtencl, 144/2 Artictilatio^, .\\\^ 
staruing of trees as when by the force of lempestes the young 
shootes of vines are beaten off, or hurt through vnskilfulnes, 
or naughlilye lopped. 

sta rving, ppl. a. [f. Stahve v. + -ikg 2.] 
t L Of deatb : ? Lingering, languishing. Obs. 

^ 2387-S T. Usfc Tesl, Loz’e t. i, (Skeat) 5 Certes, herabscnce 
is to me an helle my sterving deth thus in wo it myncth, 
that endeles care is throughout myne herte clenched. 

+ 2. Causing death, killing. Ois, 
ax 6 os Montgomerie il/isc. Poems xlv. n Come, gentill 
Death, . . Thy sterving straik with force thou let out flic, And 
light on me, to end my peirics pjme. 

0. That is dying of hunger; that lacks the neces- 
saries of life ; also absoL 

17151 De Foe Crusoe ii. (Globe) 339, 1 also forgot not the 
starving Crew., but order’d my own Boat.. to carry them a 
Sack pf Bread. 1732 PorE Ess. Man ir. 269 The stan.’ing 
chemist in his golden views Supremely blest. 1817 Shelley 
Eez>. Islam x. xv, All night, the lean h5*aenas their sad case 
Like starving infants wailed. 1886 W. J. Tucker Eastern 
Europexxxl. 315 How beneficiallyall this luxuriance, .might 
be applied to the cravings of the needy and starving. 

4 . That causes or entails starvation or famine; 
also, that treats disease by stinting the patient of 
food. 

XS9«. Sir J. Smythe Disc, JYea/-ons x The tumultuarie, 
licentious, and staruing warresof the Low Countries. 1693 
Humours Town 22 Modesty is a starving Quality, and only 
another Name for Folly. 1731 Genii, Mag. i. n8 The whole 
income remaining to the Church is but 15,20, or3ol. Yearly; 
which is but a starving Support. X824 Scott i'A RonatCs 
vii, Then he is a starving doctor, Mrs. Blower — reduces 
diseases as soldiers do towns— by famine. 2899 Westm. Gaz. 
26 June 7/3 Starving trades — that was to say, trades that 
were starving those who had their capital invested in them 
—must ultimately also starve the workpeople. 

1 ). That causes one to starve with cold. rare. 
1684 Otway Prol. to N, Lee's Consianiine 32 Under the 
starving sign of Capricorn, xyxx Amherst Terra! Fit, No. 
13 (1726) 1. 72 [He] found him in bis lodgings by a little 
starving fire, with a rush light candle before liirn. 1897 
T, H. Warren jSy Severn Sea 41 On sullen earth, clogged 
flood and starving air. 

t Sta*rvy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Stauve v, + -y.] 
Poor in quality, starved, a. of land. b. of fruit. 

1647 C. Harvey Schola Cordis xxvli. 21 Apply Thy plow 
be*time ; now now beginne To furrow up my siiffe and star\'y 
heart. 1656 Hartlib Here/ordsh, Orchards (1724) 6 The 
rough starvy ground (which in this country we wrongfully 
call marie). Ibid.^ Under this starvy ground it finds a more 
congenial and richer nourishment, i63o Allen Unity 

137 If you would yield the Lord the. .pleasant Fruit of all 
ms cost, and not such as is starvy, harsh, and unsavoury. 
Starward (stau\v§id), adv, [-w.\bd.] Towards 
the stars. Also attnb, or adj, 

1831 Carlyle Sartor Res. n. vi, Its white steeple is then 
truly astarward-poinling finger. 1839 Bailey Festus 232 
As on they sped upon their starward course. 1845 Hirst 
Poems 53 When the mists were star-ward creeping.^ 1863 
E. Burritt lYaik to Latufs End 9 The sparks going up 
starward. xSja Blackie Lays Highl.^Zt I dorab thy starward 
peak not long ago. 

Starwort (stauwnt). Also 5-6 ster-, sterre-, 
6-7 (? erroni) stir(e-. [f. Star + Wort 

1 . The gQnMsSlellariaj with white starry flowers; 
esp. S. Bolostea. 

In the isth c. quots. perhaps Alchemilla vulgaris, 
a 1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. p. 156 Sterreworts stellaria 
maior. exsoo MS. Laud ggs If* *9 Stellaria maiorisan 
herbe p' me clepuj? sterwort... Stellaria minor is an herbe 
me clepuh lasse sterrewort. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lect. 
Bot. App. X73/2 Stellaria longi/olia (long-leafed starwort). 
X87B Susan Phillips On Seacard 89 The poppy, like a 
scarlet flame, By snowy starwort blazes. 1899 Bridges 
New Poems ^ Idle Flowers^ And in the shady lanes . . Starwort 
and Celandine. 

2 . A book-name for the genus Aster \ esp. A. 
THpoHuntj Sea Starwort; A. Amellus, Italian 
Starwort. 

1578 L^te Dodoensi.xxiv. 3$ Aster A/tiens.. Is called,. 
inEnglish SharewurteorSterrewurte. xs8sHiciks Junius* 
Nomencl, 118/1 /ir/<mz///i:/«..stirwoort. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal M, Ixxxviii. 334 Aster Marinas, or Amelins Marij 
tius : in English .Sea Starwort, . .of some Blew Daisies. Ibid. 
II. exxY. 391 There be diuers sorts of the Asters or Star- 
woorts. Italian Storrewoort. 1647 Hexham I. (Herbs) 

Stirewort, sterreu kruydt. 1693 Dale Pharmacol. 

Aster Atticus .. Golden Star-wort. 1728 Bradley D/cA 
Bot., appears plainly to^be the Flower <^11 u 

Asteratticus Italorum, call’d in English, Purple Italian Star- 
wort, or Purple Maiygold. 1785 Mart\'N Lett. Bot, xxvi. 
(*794) 392 Large flowering or Cate^by’s Starwort (AstCT 
grandiflorusim.), is one of the handsomest (of the Ameri- 
can asters], 1812 New Bot. Card, I. 65 Aster Chinensis, 
China Aster, or Chinese Starwort. 1862 T, W, Harris In~ 
sects Injur, yegetaiiofi fed. 3) 620 Our native asters or star- 
- Worts. 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 90/1 The American Starworts. 

3 . Water starwort, the genus Callitriche. 

^597 Gerarde Herbal n. cclxxxviii. 68t There is likewise 
another herbe of small reckoning that floteth vpon the water 
called Stellaria aguatica or wmier SlarwoorL 1796 W ither- 
XNC Brit, Plants (ed, 3) II. 5 Callitriche r'tfr«<t..Yater 
Starwort. i85x S. Thomson Wild Fletvers (ed. 4) i. 65 The 
Nvater star-wort, .has its anthers but on^celled. 

< 4 . The name of a moth, Cuattlia Asteris. 
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1810 Samoucll!: Entomol, Comjend. 410 Noctua Asteris, 
J* Rcnmie ConsJ. ButterJJ, Moths 
goJlhcStaryfort^Cucu/iiaAsteris). xSSoE. i^izwiiKuBrii. 
Moths 433, 

StarjT (stc»*ri), a. £f. Stare v. (sense 5) -h -y. 
Cf. G. dial, starri^.] (Sec qnot. 1886.) 

1884 \V. S. B. McLaren Spinning 171 The projecting 
fibres, which would make it star}' and lack lustre, in passing 
beneath the cap get laid along the yarn and twisted into the 
^dy of It, x886 IP. So/nerset JPord^bk., Star}‘..Jl'hnad^ 
bare. A word used technicall)' of cloth in which the separate 
threads are plainly to be seen. 

StEsh, (siEcj), o, slang, [Of obscure origin,] 
trans. To bring to an end, stop, desist from (a 
matter, a practice) ; to quit (a place). Often imp. 
stash til stash that! To stash the glim i 
using the light. To stash up : to bring to an 
abrupt end. 

x8i2 Lex. Baiair.s.y., The cow tipped the prosecutor fifty 
quid to stash the business, 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. 
s,y.. Thus a thief determined to leave off hts vicious courses 
will declare that he means to stash (or stow) prigging., .To 
stash drinking, card-playing, or any other employment you 
may be engaged in for the time present. Ibid , Stash it-, see ' 
Stow it, x823‘Jon Bee’D/W. Twr/'s.y., ‘ Stash the glim 
to put out lights, or to place an extinguisher on the candle. 
1889 *R. Boldrewood * Robbery under Arms (1890)99 The 
rest of us.. as they was sold, stashed the camp and cleared 
out different ivays, 1903 W. Craig Adz\ Austral, Gold/. 
229 She is requested to ‘slash* tragedy and give them 
comedy. 2909 H. G. Wells Tono-Bungay nr. iv, She 
brought her [piano] playing to an end by— as schoolboys 
say— ‘stashing it up*. 

f Sta*sia,rCa« Obs, rare, [ad- Gr. OTaaUapx^Sf 
{, craat-s sedition ruler.] A ringleader in 
sedition. 

2655 H. Lestrakce Reign fC. Chas. 57 With the con- 
junction of these seven English,.. Lewes brake furiously in 
upon Suhize the Stasiarcb, the chief Rebel. j666 Sir G. 
Wharton Calend, Carolinum Nov., But know (Ingrateful 
Stasiarchs 0 j'ou must Stoop, and. .lick Our English Dust, 
t Stasime'tric, a. Surveying. Obs, [f. Gr. 
ffToui-s standing, station (see Stasis) + y-irp-ov \ 
measure + -ic.] (See quots.) | 

1774 M.^Mackenzie Treat. Surveying (1619) Introd. 14 A j 
Siasimeiric Survey, is, when the mutual distances of three, 
or more, proper objects are carefully measured; and by 
means of these objects, the position and distance of all 
stations along the coast determined trigonometrically, each 
at its respective station alone, independent of one another. 
2824 W. H. Smyth Mem, Sicily, e\c. iv. 145, I therefore de- 
duce the height fof iEtna)..froin stasunetric points pre- 
viously ascertained on shore. 

II Stasimon (sta-sim^n). PI. stasima, stasl- 
mons. £Gr. a-raatnov nent. (agreeing with ;it'A.05 
song) of arbainos stationary, f. ara- to stand. 

^ Some think that the ‘stationary' song* was so called because 
it began after the cboru; bad taken their places; others 
because it w’as continued without interruption.} 

In ancient Greek tragedy, a song of the Chorus, 
occurring after the Parode, continued without the 
interniptiou of dialogue or anapaestics. 

i85i Paley AEsch^lus 2) Sup/lices i note, 1-39, The 
parode, or anapaestic recitation of the chorus as they enter 
(he orchestra, the stasimon commencing with v. 40. 1876 
W. Cory Lett, fy Jmls. (1897) 413 (Swinburne’s] chori^ is 
altogether too sugary, luxuriant, and unbridled in tVestasima 
or set pieces. 1904 M. Hewlett Queen's Quair ii. viL 2S3 
Recalling critically.. the stasimons of the late tragic scene. 

Stasimorphy (sue'simpjfi). Biol, [f. Gr. 
UTotTr-s (seene.xt) + form 4* -T.] (Seequot. 

iSijq.) Hence Stasimo*xpliic 17. 

18^ bL T, Masters Veget. Teratol. 216 Stasimorphy. 
Deviation from the ordinary form of organs arising from 
stasb or arrest of development arc included under this head- 
ing, ^ Ibid., Btasiinoipbic changes affecting principally the 
relative size of organs. s^’j^Cocv.Man.Bot. Terms {fid.i). 

11 Stasis (stfisis). Bath. [mod.L., a. Gr, urdais, 
standing, station, stoppage, f- <7Ta- to stand,] A 
stagnation or stoppage of the circulation of any of 
the fluids of the body, esp. of the blood in some 
part of the blood-vessels. 

174s R, James Med, Diet. Ill, Stasis,.. a Stagnation. 
1753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl., Stasis, a word used by 
piij'sicians to express a stagnation of the humors. 1835-6 
Todds Cycl. Anat, 1. 745/2 Previously to the establUh- ' 
meat of osteitis fof the cranium]., there is found that stasis I 
of the blood which always precedes inflammation. 2899 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. VI I L 380 In many cases there seems 
to be an over-fulness of the cerebral venous system and 
probably a lymphatic stasis. 19x3 SirT. Barlow in Times 
7 Aug. 8/2 A strong case has been made out for intestinal 
stasis as a cause of various forms of malnutrition. 

Sta>ssfxirtit@ (st?e*sf3il3it). Min. Also atass- 
furthite. [Named (Ger. stassfurtit) in 1856 aftpr 
Sias^urt in Prussia, its locality: see -ite,] A 
massive variety of boracite, 

2858 J. Nicol Elem. MineraL 212 Stassfurthite. 1865 
P. H. Lawrence Lilhol. 95 Boracite (Stassfurtitc). 
Stasyon, obs. form of Statiox. 

-stat, the terminal clement in certain names of 
scientific instruments, aerostat^ helioslat, hydrostat, 
klinostat, thermostat. The earliest example of this 
formation is heliostat, ad. mod-L. hehostMa 
(*s Gravesande <21742), app. repr. an assumed Gr. 
type ♦ h^tocTarijs (cf. {/Spoardry^ hydrostatic 
balance), intended to mean an instrument for 
causing the sun to appear stationary, f. rjMo-s sun 


+ •craTTjs agent-n, f. era- root of IcTtivai to cause 
to stand, set. This word is directly imitated in 
siderostat (hybrid, f. L. stder- star). The F. airostat 
(whence Kng.^ aerostat) may be a back-formation 
from ahostatique (formed after hydrostatique), but 
owes its form to the example of heliostat. The 
later words have been formed on the analogy of 
ksliostat, app. with some reference to the Gr. araro^ 
standing, stationary, which is given in Fr. and 
Eng. diets, as the source of the ending. 

Statable (st^-tab'l), a. Also stateable, [f. 

I State v. + -able.] Capable of being stated. 

' 1802 Canning in Matmesbur/s Diaries ffCorr. (1844) 

IV, 7i7i 1 will, .send you. .one or two trifling alterations 
more, and will then state to you the statable reasons for this 
last change. iBs^'DiczzHsChristmasSior.,Hauntcd House 
j, For all these reasons, and for others Jess easilyand briefly 
statable, I find (etc ]. X&77 Ruskik Fors Ctav. Ixxvi. 119 
Those are the clearlj' stateable and memorable hea^ of ex- 
penditure. Century Mag. Mar. 921 'Hie rationale d 

this is simple, and statable in brief form. 

Statal (st^i’tal), a. rare. [f. State sb. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a State (of the U.S.), as dis- 
tingnished from national. 

a 1864 Epw, Bates (W,), I liave no knowledge of any other 
kind of political citizenship, higher or lower, statal ornationaL 
Statant (st^'tant), a. Ber, [app. irreg. f. L. 
slat- ppl, stem of stare to stand + - axt ,] Of an 
animal, esp. a lion : Standing in profile with all 
four feet on the ground, 

e 1500 Se. Poem on Her. izj in Q. Eliz. Acad.cZ First, a . 
lionne statant. x683 Holme Armouryw. 144/1 The sundrj' 
wa>*s that Beasts are besides born in Arms. Statant or 
standing, when all the feet are down. ^ 2864 Boutell Her. 
liist.fp Pop. x.^9 A Lion Statant, having his Tail extended 
in a right line, is the Crest of the Duke of Northumberland. 

t StataTian^fl. Obs, rare. [f.L.j/<2/<7>'/-//j‘(see 
next) + -AN.] = next 2, Hence Stata'rianly <n/z/. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2834) I. 473 Your skirmishing 
parties, .shall never driie my statarianly disciplined bat- 
talion from its ground. Ibid. 474, 1 have made bold to bring 
a new adopted son of mine to beg a detachment of your 
statarian soldiers to escort him. 


t Sta*tary, a. Obs. Also 7 errou. statory. [ad. 
L. statari-us, f. stat- ppl. stem of stare to .stand.] 

1 . Standing fast or firm, established; stated, fixed; 
having a fixed position, stationarj^ 

1581 Mulcastzr Positions xxxix. 290 Both a gentleman, 
and a common nmn . . may be either rich or poorc ; landed or 
vnlanded, which is either the bauing or wanting of the most 
statarle substance. 26x7 Collins Def. Bp, Ely i. x. 47 What 
is this to the Popedome? what to a Monarcbie? what, 1 
say not to their stately, but euen statarle and ordinarie 
supremacie in the Church? 2646 Sir T. Pseud. Ep, 

V. xxi. 266 The set and stataty times of payring of nailes, and 
cutting of haire. Ibid. vi. ii. 287 The observation of festivi- 
ties and statary solemnities. 2650 Fuller Pisgah v. xxi. 
384, 1 will not plead that a tent is also termed an bouse. . that 
statory, or long standing tents w'ere quilted with limber. 

2 . Of soldiers: Equipped for stationary combat 
as opposed to skirmishing. 

2623 Bingham Xenophon, Compar,Lipsius,Tb.e. Battalions 
haue their spaces and intervals, and the Vclites in them or 
before them. So that the Stalarie Souldier serueth the 
Velites for retreat. 

State (sl^t), sb. Forms : 3-6 stat, (4 stade, 
pi. Stas (?)), 4-5 staat, 4-5, 7 statt, 4-6 statto, 
4, 5-7 Sc, 8tait(e, 5-6 Sc. 5tayt{e, 6 Sc. staet, 
Bteat, 7 Sc. staitt, 4- state. [Partly var. of 
Kstate sb, a. OF. estat (mod.F. Pr. estates, 

Sp., Pg. estadoj It. stato, ad. L. status (u stem), 
manner of standing, condition, n. of action f, sta-, 
stare to stand ; partly direct adaptation from the 
Lalin source. Ihewordin theEom. langs. has or 
has had most of the senses of the Eng. state and 
estate ; in the mod. Teut. langs. it has been adopted 
in forms derived from Latin or It. (G., Du. staat, 
Sw., Da. slcti) chiefly in the political senses, though 
other uses also exist; Sw. has the form stht in the 
sense ceremonial grandeur, pomp (sense 1 7 below).] 
I. Condition, manner of existing. 

1 , A combination of circumstances or attributes 


longing for the time being to a person or thing; 
particular manner or way of existing, as defined 
' the presence of certain circumstances or attri- 
[tes ; a condition. Sometimes qualified by an 
j. or a following phrasal genitive. 
date o/naiure see Nature 14. Stale o/siegex the 
idition of undergoing investment by a hostile anny ; also 

IMS Atsct. R, 204 pet is riht rellgiun, bet euerich, efier 
Slat, boruwe et tisse urakele worlde so lutel so hj®. , 

L CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.)vi. 21 pat he . if 

[the Euphrates] to swilke a state bat wj-mmen schum 
w wade ouer and no^t wete baire knecsse. <ri4^ 

Istow Nunnery (1911) 4*5 That the fo^‘dser ihom^ 
)ld snsteyne the forsaid balle..m all so , 'Z'hat 

ter than he resceived hit. r 1460 Ogney Reg. 161 7 tot 
wave Bitwene fr Jonde of be ^e Roger 
-e m b« same s'.ate in be which it 
tyme of tbeobalde of Bray.. /S«>-2o 
li T10 To keio the house m sicker stait. cx6oo biiAKS. 
f« 5arir 2 I all alone bewcepe my out-cast smte. 1735 
\V^izLet. S Sept, in /oth Rep. Hist.MSS.^ Comm. 

0 I S V violetofi: desperate state of their affairs 2750 

Rambler No. 28 P 23 Adversity has evxr been 

Ov 
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considered as the state in which a man most easilyhecomes 
acquainted with himself. 1791 CovivZK Let, io Leuiy Hes- 
keth 26 June, OIney is also itself in a state of beautification. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 324 Concerning the State and 
Condition of the Edystone Lighthouse. 1809 Land, Chrciu 
1 July 4/2 He. .saw the young lady opposite to him. .in 
a state of nature, quite naked. 1815 J. Ssjith Panorama 
Sci, <5- Art II. 833 The changes which it exhibits according 
to the state of the weather. 1843 Wordsworth in Chr. 
Wordsw, ^Tem, (1851) I. 97 A successful play would in the 
then state of my finances have been a most welcome piece 
of good fortune. 1847 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Mem. 
(1807) I. xi. 244 My pen is. .in a state of hopeless splittage 
and divarication. 1848, 1873 [see Siege sb. 6 b]. 2880 

EncycL Brit. XIII. 100/2 International law regards the 
states of the world as being either in a state of war or in 
a slate of peace. 1890 La^v Times Rep. LXIII. 766/2 
Owing to the crowded state of the port. 2891 Lavj Times 
XC. 411/2 Allowing a foundry and other property to fall 
into, .a state of disrepair. 

b. in regard to welfare or prosperity (worldly, 
moral or spiritual). Now somewhat rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5059 ‘How fars*, be said, ‘our fadir 
state?* 13.. Sir Beiies 1990 pai kiste hem anon wih hat 
And aher askede of ojjeresstat. 0x325 Poem temp, Edw, II 
(Percy) vii, Erchebisshopes and byshopes, That schuld 
trewly enquere Of al men of holy cherche In what stat thei 
were. 01386 Chaucer Prol, Algate he waytedsoin his 
.^chaat That he was ay biforn and in good staat. 1632 
^Iassincer Maid 0/ Honour 11. iii, If we come off, It is not 
amisse^ if not, my state is settl’d. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. lii, I. 4x5^ The great criterion of the state of the 
common people is the amount of their wages. 

t I^or the state of — for the welfare of (a 
^ person prayed for). Obs., Cf. 27. 

139s E, E. IVilis 8 To preye for my lordes soule. .and for 
the stat of my sone forseid. [1399 Gower En^. IVks. (Mac- 
aulay) II. 492 Et nunc sequitur eplstola in qua idem 
Joannes pro statu et salute dicti domini sui apud altissimum 
dcuocius exorat.] C2460 Oseney Reg. 70 For he stabulnese 
of all he reame and stale and weith of our Kyng ande quene. 
d. as regards health of mind and body. 

State of mortality', a fatal epidemic. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 28496 Womman ncr bir chiltyng state. 
c Sc, Leg. Saints ■^\,{Agttes) 72 His fadir send. .me- 
didnaris, his stat to se. 2538 Starkey England 33 Yet yf 
hyt be deformyd.,the body hath not bys perfayt state and 
vertue. 2592 Savilc Tacitus^ Hist, 11. xdii. 20S The Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen lying by the llber,.vtterly ouerthrew 
the state of their body with too much swimming in the 
riuer and impatience of heate. c x6oo Skaks. Sonn, cxviil 
iz And brought to medicine a healthfull state. 2700 in 
yrnl, Friendi Hist, See. (1914) Oct. x8o A letter, .from my 
sister, .who. .advises of a state of mortality in ther Country 
attended with a sort of feauor. 28x3 Jane Austen Lett. 
(1884) II. 202 It is but roughish weather for any one 
in a tender state. 2854 J. C. Bucknill Unsoundness of 
Mind 89 He was fully conscious of bis state, and had great 
hopes of being cured in the asylum, 2899 Altbutt^sSyst. 
Med, VIII. 492 Urticaria occurs as a premonitory.. or con- 
comitant phenomenon In a great number of morbid states. 
2908 R. Bacot a. Cuthbert xxviit. 370 It was in vain that 
be attempted to deceive his patient as to her state. 

+ e. as regards means of livelihood, riches or 
possessions. Obs, Cf. sense 36 and Estate sb. 2. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 20 If eny brother or sister falle 
In pouert,..his state shal bene holpen, of cuery brother and 
sister of ye glide, w^ a fertbyng in ye woke, a 1425 tr. 
Arderne's Treat, Fisiulay etc. (19x0) 5 pan after h^t h® 
state of he pacient askeh aske he boldly more or lesse. 
CZ430 How Good Wife taught Dau. 149 in Hazl. E. P, P, 
I. 290 like a man after his state, and ^eue the poucre atte 
nede. 2557 F- Seaghr Sc/i. Verdue 1088 in Babees Bk.y Ye 
that are poore, with your state be contente. c 2590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon 588 He giue Liuing and lands to strength thy 
colledge state. 26x2 Tourneur Aih. Trag, ii. i, Yow shall 
doe well if yow be sicke to set Your stale in present order. 
2763 Churchill Conference 109 My Credit at last gasp, my 
State undone. 

f. colloq. Used for * a dreadful state ’ (of dirt, 
untidiness, etc.). Cf. 2 c. 

2879 F. AV. Robinson Coward Consc, ii. vii, Just look 
what a [dirty] state I am in ! 

2. A condition (of mind or feeling) ; the mental 
or emotional condition in which a person finds 
himself at a particular time. 

1538 Starkey England 43 When prosperyte ys wel vsyd, 
hyt ys a mean to set niannys mynd in that state, wherby 
be schal attayne hyar felycyte. 1638 Junius Paint. An- 
cients 292 The motions of the countenance doe best expresse 
the state of the mind. 2728 Law Serious Call ix, Coveious- 
Tiess.. supposes a foolish and unreasonable state of mind. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 155 ? 2 It seems generally be- 
lieved, that, as the^ eye cannot see itself, the mind has no 
faculties by which it can contemplate its^own state. 1820 
Southey Wesley I. 32^ England was but in loo apt a state 
for receiving the poison. 1848 Thackeray ran. Fair 
Iviii, He.. brought Mr. Jos., to a very good state of feeling 
regarding his relatives in Europe. xMs Ruskin Sesame i, 

§ 31 No reading is possible for a people with its mind in 
this state. 2882 Pebodv Eng, Jottrnalism xx, 149 The 
whole country was in a state of white heat about the 
Roman Catholic claims. 1890 tr. Molls Hypnotism 48 
From the above examples it appears that the various hyp- 
notic states difier much from one another. 

b. as a technical term of psychology ; esp. in 
stale of tnitid, state of consciousness. 

1749 D. Hartley Observ. Man I. Introd. p. iii, The Will 
is that State of Mind, which is immediately previous to, 
and causes, those express Acts of Memory, Fancy, and 
bodily Motion, which are termed voluntary, c 2790 Reid 
Lett, to Gregory Wks. (1846) 85 The reason why madness, 
idiotism, &c., are called states of mind, while its acts and 
operations are not, is because mankind have alwaj^s^ con- 
ceived the mind to be passive in the former and active in 
the later, c x8xo T. Brown Lect. Philos, Hum. Mind 
(1820) I. 245 To the whole series of states of the mind, then, 


whatever the individual momentary successive states may 
be, I give the name of our consciousness. 2836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Lect. Metaphysics (2859) 203 We are conscious 

of one mental state only as we contradistinguish it from 
another. C2837 — Rcidls Wks. (2646) 85 noie^ The term 
State has,' more specially of late years, and principally by 
Necessitarian philosophers, been applied toallmodifications 
of mind indifferently. 2862 Spencer First Princ. \. iii. § 19. 
(1875) 62 It is., beyond question that our stales of conscious- 
ness occur in succession. 2866 [see Consciousness 4]. 

c. Used colloq. for : An agitated or excited state 
of mind or feeling. Cf. 1 f. 

1837 Marryat Perc. Heenexxu, Lord, what a state I shall 
be in till 1 know what has taken place. xSpo-pz Boston 
(^lass.) yrnl.y There is no concealing the fact that English 
printers and publishers are in a state of mind over the In- 
ternational Copyright bill. 2902 Violet Jacob Sheep- 
Stealers xiv, Don’t you remember when she went away, 
what a state you were in and how you raged ? 

t d. Condition of mind or feeling as displayed 
in one’s manner or behaviour. Obs, 

13.. BonaveniurtCs Medit. 392 pan cryst answered, with 
mylde state. 2375 Barbour Bruce yii. 228 Thai ebangit 
contenanss and Tate, And held nocht in the first stat.. For 
thai var fayis to the kyng. 

3. The mode of existence of a spiritual being ; a 
particular mode or phase of (spiritual) existence. 

Future state : see Future a. 1 b. 

C1300 S. Eng. Leg. (Hari. MS.) Of pe pure stat 

of crist & of his magcsle. Ibid. 281 pe gretteste clerkes. . 
Ne Jjojie l>at eni vr 0 ich man so luTfor)> mi3te go Ne wite 
so moche of godes stat bote hit angel were, c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel, Wks. 1 . 132 pis aungeL.telHp hem how now Crist is 
sittynge in hcvene, for his staat here in erpe is fulli per- 
formed. a 2400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. xxiii. 958 
Beo we translated in to blis Of w'el better state. 2533 
More Tsndale vii. Wks, 720/1 The state of this 

present life, 2565 Allen Def. Purg. xvi. 280 All that passe 
nense In the happy state of grace, a 2667 [see Nature sb. 
14I, 167s R. Burthocge Causa Dei 61 Is not the State of 
Hell in Scripture called the Second Death? 2684 Norris 
Poems, etc. 70 Are we affraid of making too nigh advances 
to the State of Angels? 17x9 De Foe Crusoe ir. (Globe) 
443 It is a clear Evidence of God, and of a future State. 
a 2803 Paley Serm. Sev. Subj. v. 635/2 Our new bodies 
will be infinitely superior to those which we carry about 
with us in our present state. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Ixxxii. 6 From state to state the spirit walks. Ibid. Ixxxv. 
22 The great Intelligences fair That range above our mortal 
state. 2883 [see Future a. 1 b]. 1907 F, Weston The One 
Christ 53 First, the Incarnation involved a stale of being 
that is quite inferior to the divine state. 

4. Physical condition as regards internal make or 
constitution, molecular form or structure, and the 
like. Also, one of several forms or conditions in 
which an object — animal, vegetable, or mineral — 
is found to exist ; a phase or stage of existence. 

^2290 S. Eng, Leg, 239/702 pe eyr was euere in o stat, 
na}7ur to hot ne to cold. <22300 Leg. Rood it. 200 po hi 
were iwoxe to lengpe of an elne ico wenc In )nilke stat 
hi slode longe and euermore grene. 2340 Avenb. 28 panne 
by godspelle pet corn hep hn stas, uor bit is uerst ase 
ine gerse, efterward ine ycre, efterward Is uol of fruL 2545 
Elyot Diet,, Amphicyrtos, is the state of the moone, as 
wel whan he is somwhat increased,. as also whan be is in 
the wane. 1722 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks, Nat. 156, 

I have found it a little difficult to bring Water and Pepper 
into a right Stale of yielding these Insects, az8o^ Paley 
Serm, Sai.Subj.y, 63^/1 When an animal changes its state, 
it changes its body. 2815 J, Smith Panorama Set. Art 
1 1 . 243 Water, in the state of vapour. 2823 Scoresby y’rnl. 
411, I do not consider it different from a dwarf slate of V, 
uliginosum. 1849 J. F, Wood Midlatid Florist iii. 122 
Bulbs in a breeder state throw up stronger and bolder 
flowers than when in colour. 1859 Ruskin Two Paths iv. 

§ 143 The most perfect and useful state of it [iron] b that of 
ochreous stain. i8y6TAiT Rec.Adv.Phys. Sci.ix.21p Some 
black body . . which may be either in asolid or in a liquid state, 
—possibly even in the state of extremely compressed gas. 

6 . a. The (or a) stale of things or affairs', the 
way in which events or circumstances stand disposed 
(at a particular time or within a particular sphere). 

Cf. L, status rerum, in reference to public or political 
affairs ; and quot, 1387 in b, 

*S 5 S Eden Decades (Arb.) 114 Tbaltcracion of the state of 
thynges in Vraba, 1580 Campion in Alien Martyrdom 
{1908) 21, I thought it good to give you intelligence, .of the 
present slat of things here. 1607 Chapman Bnssy d'Ambois 
1. 1 . X Fortune, not Reason, rules the state of things. 2794 
Burke Corr. {1844) IV, 253 This b an unfortunate stale of 
things ; but it is your state, and you must conform to it. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (18^8) I. L 87 We have seen a state 
of things in which the principles of political economy were 
, .contradicted. 1871 Freeman Ncrm.Cong. IV, xvii, (1876) 

64 In Herefordshire and on the Welsh border the state of 
things was very unsettled. 

tb. A dispensation or system of divine govem- 
mentdnringaparticnlarera. Also, state of things. 

2387 Trevisa Higden I, 31 DesciyTicions of places, stales 
of thynges, dbtinccion of tymes. Ibid. Touchynge he 
secounde take hede of tweie states, oon from he bygyn- 
nynge of he world to Crbte,and is i-cleped jre staat of mys- 
goyngc J the secounde staat from Crbte to he worldes end, 
and b i*cleped he state of grace and of mercy. 

f c. State of time or times ; a juncture or posture 
of affairs. Obs. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 426 Vrge the Necessity and 
stale of times. 2596 — i Hen. IV.. iv. i. 25, I would the 
state of time had first becne whole. Ere he by sickne.*ise bad 
beene visited. 1662 Stillincfu Orig. Sacrx ii. i. § 5 How 
can we conceive the Nation of the Jews would have ever 
embraced such a Law, had it not been of Moses hb enact- 
ing among them in that state of time when he did? 

d. llie state of the casex the facts and circum- 
stances of a particular affair, question, etc. 


^ 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1850 II. Pref. p. xvli, The taking 
m this consideration totally changes the whole .state of tbe 
case. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiii, And the real state of 
the case would never have been known atall in the regiment 
but for Captain Dobbin’s indiscretion. <22873 Ueutsch 
Lit. Rem. (1874) 365 Thb is the simple state of the case, 
t 6. "With contextual implication : a. Original 
proper or normal condition ; a sound, healthy 
flourishing, prosperous condition. (Cf. Estate i.’ 
I d.) Chiefly in phrases, as to be (or stand) in 
state’, to be firmly established or flourishing; to 
be intact ; also, to remain * in statu quo To briny 
in, to {one's) state : to reinstate, restore. To put 
of, out of state, to deprive of one’s position or 
status, disinherit, degrade. Obs. 

12^7 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 254 Atte laste {>0 he in slat was & 
him bojte )?at is per in world nas. <1x300 CwsorM. 
9219 pe luues now cr put 0 state, And hair kingrik translate! 
Ibtd.^18 To halt o ganging gaf he slat. 01320 Cast. Ictie 
J 206 Porw whom |>e fend was al mat, And he world for.bouit 
and broun in stat. 2340-70 Atex. Dind, 686 A so|> god 
..pat hap h® stomak in stat stifly to kepe. 2375 Bareoue 
Bruce i. 297 Bot wondirly hard thing is fell Till him, or 
he till state wes brocht. 2387 Trevisa Higden III. 1651)31 
Tarquinius scbulde be brou^t to his state and in to he ciite 
a3en. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 340 He bad lhaim se giff 
that place stud in stait; Tharoff to her be bad full gret 
desyr, Be caus he thocht that it was all in fyr, 153113 
Archxologia XLVII. 62 Sharing some dishe from thyn o»u 
' bord and likewise from thy chanons till lyme thou bring 
thy said house in state agayne. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

I. IV. § I 'J‘o scandalize and depraue that which retaineth 
the state and vertue, by taking aduantage vpon that which 
is corrupt and degenerate. Ibid. 11. xxi, § 2 To prescrue 
in state is the lesse, to preserue with aduancement is the 
greater, 1638 Earl Manch, in Buccleuck MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 278 Things here rest as yet in state as they were. 

fb. PTxed or stable condition. Obs. 

1597 Bacon Cottiers Good If EvHl ix. r i In the fauouis 
of others or the good windes of fortune we haue no state 
or certainty, in our endeuours or abilities we haue. 1605 
— Adv. Learn. 11. xxi. § 2 If wee mought haue a perpetuity 
and Certainty in our pleasures, the State of them would 
aduance their price. 

+ 7. The height or chief stage of a process ; the 
condition of full vigour. Chiefly Path., the crisis 
or ‘ acme ’ of disease. Ohs. Cf. Status i. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 342 To eue^ disease or 
malady, belongeth foure seuerall times, that b to say, the 
beginning, the increasing, the state, and declination, 
Blount Glossogr., Catasiasis, the third part of a Comedy, 
and signifies the state and full vigour of it. 1656 Ridclev 
Pract. Physick 257 In the augmentation and the state, 
Cordials and such things as expel. 2665 G. Harvey 
agst. Plague 11 At pres.ent it is in the Augment, and likely 
to attain to a state about the latter end of August. 2717 

J, Keill Anim. Oecon. (1738) 189 When all the peccant 
matter is thrown out, the disease generally proceeds ^ its 
stale without any ill accident, 29x3 Dorland Med, Diet., 
State, .the crisb or turning-point of an attack of disease. 

f 8, Existence. To hold state, to continue or 
persist in being ; to hold in state, to maintain in 
existence. To have state, to consist in (something), 

<T 2300 Cursor M. 314 His sun bis wisdom cs, wat i^l 
pinges, pat haldes stat \G 5 tt, For all pe werld he haldis in 
state], c 2440 Paliad. on Hush. xti. 599, xiij is thndde, and 
firthe in x hath stale. 2447 Bokenham Seynis, Magd’jio 
If. .god also my stale so longe, Tyl yt be doon, vouch^l 
to prolong. 2615 Chapman Odyss, it. 333 If dead I 
nor of more state [et St Kt Te&njwToy axovaia /tijS'er totaoil 

fb, ? A possibility, possible means. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor A/. 24249 puen pai sagh pat par wa> 
nanoper Stat o couering o pair broper, 

+ 9, Stature, bodily form or contour. Obs. rare. 
(So L. status, OF. estat in Godefroy.) 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 223 pere is no faircncsse 
of body wbeber it be in state [v. r. staalj of body as in sebap 0 
lengpe and orede \sive in statu corporis consistatysxcut ci 
fignra), oper in meouynge as in song, but suche ^ f " 
inwitte of man deemep, 2538 Elyot Diet., 
fourme or stale of the body. 2623 Fletcher o: 

Maid in Millv. xi, Ift please ye(Aladam) let me see tae 
state of your body; I'll fit you instantly, 

f b. A person’s proper form, shape or nature. 


Obs. rare. ^ . 

C1330 Arthur ^ Merl. 2584 be kin^ wip water per 
weschr, His owhen stat he hadde, ywis. laiSS^Irei 
Berwik 475 in Dunbar's Poems (1803) 301 Him to transioj 
or ellis dissagyiss Fra his awin kyna in-to ane vder stall. 

*p 10. A kind, sort or species. Obs. rarT'J. 
a 2400-50 Wars Alex. 5646 pan with stanes of Uka stal- 
wall [? ;Y<i<f was] pe stoure clustrid. ^ 1 f» 

b. Bot, ‘ A form or phase of a particular plant 
{Cent. Diet,). , .. . 

x87zl!vcK^23>\KiiGeneraLichenum3S (Cent.) Stjctali* 

, .was recognized as occurring in the United States ’ 

..and Dr. Nylander (Syn. p. 353) speaks 
Arctic America. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. le t 
State, the most trivial variation from the type. 

11. Phrases, fa. To hold no state of’- to df 
regard, have no respect for. (Cf. E.fairt itat e, 

to set store by.) Obs. ^;bat 

a 2300 Cursor M. 13584 O godd him semes ha napett* y 
haldes of hali-daina slat. v x ^v»v»rt 

f b. To make state {to do something) : to expet- 
(to do), count (on doing). [A mere (5alIicism-J 
' x6Qr d'Ennliands Frauds Rom. Monks 56 Telling ) 
That he was an Abl»t accurs’d of God; that 
would be his portion, and tliat all those who lived undcri 
Conduct, might make State to go to Hell with him. 

fc. hi State, later in a state (now tn aft state) 



STATE. 


STATE. 


followed by infinitive : fit, likely, ready fo do or 
de sometliing. Cf. F. on itat («'«). 

tf 1562 Ld. Vaux Youth xVf Thou that didst saue 
the tliecfe in state to sterue. 1585 T. Washj.vctox tr. 
Ntcholay's Voy. i. xv, 16 Hee had twoofaire daughters then 
beyng in state to be roarryed. Arden c/ FcversJutm 

iiu vi. 93 Your pretty tale beguiles the weary way ; I would 
you \vcre in slate to tell it out. 1776 Trial c/ Nundccomar 
23/1 He has not for a long time been in a slate able to go 
out of the house. 1789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde IV. 
192 She had a good deal of fever, and was not in a state 
to be removed. 1835 1, Taylor Spir. Despot* vi. 244 To 
assume. .that the political rulers of the body were still in 
a state to be spoiled. 1857 Trollopb Darchester T, xxxiv, 
He. .went on thinking of her till he was almost in a stale 
to drown himself in the little brook. 

'1*12, (after L. status)* The point in ques- 

tion or debate between contending paities, as it 
emerges from their pleadings ; the issue or main 
question. In full stais of the causetof the plea* Obs* 

CX450 Holland 266 The circumstance and the 
stait all couth lhai argewe. c 1530 Cox Rhet. (1899) 7* In 
these [judicial] oraciqns the fyrste is to l^ymde out the state 
of the cause, whicbe is a short proposicion conteynjTige the 
hole effect of all ihecontrouersies. Ibid. 72 The state of the 
nice. 1549 LATiMER5//x*S'rr//:.^^£‘<f;t/.F/(Arb.) 134 
The scope or stale of the boke, tendes to dj-suade the kmge 
from hj^ supremycye. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 47 b, Of the 
foundacion, or rather princijjall poincte in euery delated 
matteri called of the Rhetoricians the State, or constitucion 
of the Cause. Ibid* ^8b, A State tberfore in matters of 
xudgement is that ihyng whiche doeth arise vpon the first 
demaunde and denial made betwixt men... I cannot better 
terme it in Englisbe than by the name of an issue. xSog 
R. Barnerd i*VxzV///C .$’//<’//;. 20 The scope or prindpall in- 
tendment of the Holy Ghost in that place; from which scope 
ariseth the principall proposition, called of Rhetoricians the 
State, of lawj’ers the Issue. i6ix Cotgr-, £s/ai.,the 
state, head, issue, knot, principall point of a matter in con- 
trouersie. 1776 B. ^Iaktih Rib/. 7Vc/</w/. (cd. 4) 129 
The several states of the cause, 

13. Gram* a. [=5 mod.L. In the gram- 

mar of the Semitic langs., a noun is said to be 
in the construct state (or state of constntciion) 
when it governs a following genitive, and in the 
absolute state when it does not ; the two * states * : 
being usually distinguished dexionally. In Aramaic 
grammar, a noun is in the emphatic (or, in some 
recent books, the definite) state when it has the 
suffix which originally served the purpose of a 
definite article, but in S>Tiac became unmeaning. 

175* P» Petit Hcbr* Guide, Viero Chaldaie 4 Nouns in an 
absolute state are sometimes found in theconstruct form, and 
zdceversa,asin Hebrew. 1837 G. Piulups S yriac Gra/n* 24 
To the absolute and constructive state of nouns, which the 
Hebrews have, the Syrians add a third, the Definite. x8|3 
P, H. Mason & Bernard J/ebr. Gram* I. loo A Noun in 
the State of Construction. 1874 A. B. Davidson Jntrod. 
Hehr* Gram, 35. 

+ By some English grammarians of the iSthc., 
foregoing or leading state and following state were 
used for the nominative and objective cases respec- 
tively, the term case being regarded as inapplicable 
to English. Ohs. 

17x1 J, Greenwood Ess. Praei. Eng. Grain, 104 The 
Pronouns have a twofold State... The first State we shall call 
the Foregoing State, as I, We; the second State we shall 
call the Following State, as Me, Us. x8oq Lindley Murray 
Examined 5 What has, for age^ been called the nominative 
case, is by one Grammarian called the leading state* 
c. Positive state is used by Lindley Murray for 
•positive degree’ 

1800 L. Murray Engl. Gram* (ed. 6) 48. 

14. JEngraving* An impression taken from a 
plate at a particular stage of its progress and 
recognizable by special marks. 

1874 Ruskin Stones Venice I. Pref. p. ix, The present 
edition . . containing the best states of the old plat^^ now pro- 
curable, X899 E. F. Benson Mammon ^ Co* vii. 07 Mrs, 
Siddons was a first state with the coveted blotted edge. 

H. Status ; high rank ; pomp. 
f 15. A person’s condition or position in life j 
a person’s natural, social or legal status, profession 
or calling, rank or degree. Obs* 

C1290 .S*. Eng. Leg. 98/212 pench op-on H noble stat, of 
alle Maidenes }?ov art flour. 1303 R. Bbonne Handt* 
Synne 1679 5yf..|jou art yn state of prest. c 1330— Chron. 
JVace (Rolls) Z1202 Wyh hym, of Rome cam >e legal ; And 
■oher bisebopes of mener stat. X399 Langl. R. Redeles iii. 
J74 5it blame I no burne to be, as him ou^te. In comliche 
-clobinge as his statt axith. X4S® Rolls tf Parlt, V. 211/2 
Any persone, beyng under state of L-orde. c 147® Henry 
Wallace \t* 588 Quha best did than, he had the he^t stait. 
4538 Starkey England 55 What so euer state, offyee, or 
•degre, any man beoC xS49 Comm. Prayer, Catechism, 
To doe my duetie in that state of life : vnto which it shal 
please God to cal me. i6ox Barlow Sentt. Pautes Crosse 
35 Could he..haue beene contented with his great state. 
<1x6x6 Beaumont To R. Jonson, **lis that which keeps our 
minds fit for our states. 1630 Pagitt Chrisliaiiogr. l 11. 
(1636) 85 He.. freed these Indians from slaverie and gave 
them the state of free men. 1741 Kames Dects. Crt. Sess. 
.1730-52 (1799) 37 Having died in the stale of apparency'. 

fb. A person’s condition or status as deterniinea 
by bis years. Man's slate = manhood ; cf. Estate 
sb, I b and L. phr. ad statum suunt perventre. 

c X2XS Shoreham Poems 1. 15 And hondred winter 3ef a 
Icuepe, pat his lyf mid pe lengeste. Onnepe creft eny pat 
jstat. X460-70 Bk. Quintessence 15 Wipinne a fewe dayes he 
schal so bool pat he schal fele him silf of pe statt and g® 
stxenkpc of xl jeer j and he schal haue greet ioic pat he is 
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ci475HENRysoN/V^//rx in. loS 
I he state of youth 1 repute for na gude. For in that state sik 
perihs now 1 see. 1553 T. Wilso.h Rhet. xi8 When they 
come to mans state. 1579-80 North Plutarch, Theseus 
U59S) 3 -the yorjg men after their. .growth to mans state, 
c. Condition or status as married or single. 
c 1380 Wyclip Set. Whs. HI. 184 And to Pes hree ben Pre 
obere, comyn apd leeful bi Goddis lawe-state ofvirg^ms, 
^d state of wedlokc, and J>e stale of widcwxs. 17x2 Steele 
Tatler \q. 278 ra When 1 enter into a married State. 
xSxz, 1836 fsee Single a. 8 bj. 

f 16. contextually. A high rank or exalted post, 
tion ; an office of power or importance. Obs, 

^1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. 133/920 Hc..wo!e,.bi-nime pe pi stat 
hringue pe out of londe. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1261 vore ich bidde pat ich mowe mi stat bolde 
boru pe. *33® Brunne Chron, (1725) 73 pe archbisshop 
otigand, of Inglond primate, pat tyme was suspended, J>e 
pape reft him pe state. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 260 And thus 
the man and noght the slat The Frensche schopen be her 
Jo gneve. 1544 Betham Precepts Waru. x\\. Kiij, 
That fault is augmented by the stale and honour of ihe capi- 
tayne. /x 15^ Sidney Arcadia iv. (1598) 401 The (jueene, 
to whom brides the obedient duetie theyow’de to her stale, 
they had alwayes carted a singular louc. 1605 Bacon 
Learn, i. To the King § i The businesse of your Crowne 
and Sute. 162* J. Taylor (Water P.) T/nV/Wks. (1630) 
n, XX7/2 And^ many a mitred Pope and Cardinall This way 
haue got their state Pontifical!. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 
M Forgetting hh state, and being at the curtesie of the 
Prophet for hts cure. 

•f b. In generalized sense : High rank, great- 
ness, power. Obs. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 9099 Prinses, That most were of might 
& of mayn state. <^2470 Henry Wallace x. 274 We will 
nocht strj'fT for stayt. c 2590 Greene Pr. Bacon v. liL 2027 
Great Potentates, earths miracles for state, c 1590 Marlowe 
Faustus Chorus 4 In courts of Kings where state is ouer- 
tumd. x6o8 Chapman Byrods Consp. iv. i. 114 You make 
all state before Utterly obsolete. 1630 Wadsworth Pres. 
Estate Spain Don Alphonso..did Conquer Toledo,, .and 
the first King that established this Arch-Bishoprick, in 
this great state and estate. 01640 Shirlev Cent. Ajax 
Ulysses (1639) 127 The glories of our blood and stale. 

•f* o. To bear {great) state, to hold (high) office ; 
Jig. (of a thing), to be of importance, involve 
great consequences. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 6949 Dot quen aaron was ded, priste, 
His sun eliaxar was neist, And bar state of his fader-hade. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. i. 88j Emperour, kyng, duke, ne 
caysere, Ne other pat bers grete state here. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 2x3 llie question did at first so stagger 
me, Bearing a State of mighty moment in’t, And consequence 
of dread. 

t d. Man of state : one of high rank or dignity. 
Cf. Estate sb. 3. Obs* 

23.. Guy War^u, (1891) 420 A man y was of state sum 
stounde, & holden a lom of gret mounde. 2338 R. Brunne 
C/in>«. (1725) 258 Sir Hugh was man of state, be said as I salle 
rede. 2582 STANYHURST.ri5’«e/fCic.(Arb.)229TbeePxophet 
layeth downe an exhortation loo theese men of state. 

17. Costly and imposing display, such as befits 
persons of rank and wealth; splendour, magnifi- 
cence (in manner of life, clothing, furniture, build- 
ings, retinue, etc.) ; * solemn pomp, appearance of 
greatness ' (J.j, 

c 2330 A mis. tV A mil. 1906 That riche douke . , .As a prince 
serued he wes, With riche coupes of gold : And that brought 
him to that state Stode bischet, wiihouten the gate, Wei sore 
of-hungred and cold, c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 22 Of 
his stale and magestee I think to speke afterwardes. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. ir, y, L 95 A substitute shines brightly as a 
King Vntill a King be by, and then bis state Empties it 
selfe, as doth an inland brooke Into the maine of waters. 
1616-27 in Crt. h' Times jpas. /(1848) I. 466 Our new lord 
keeper goes with great state, having a world of followers put 
upon him. 1625 Bacon Ess., Masques (Arb.) 540 Double 
Ma^ues, one of Men, another of ladie^ addeth State, and 
Variety. 1639 Fuller Holy tVarvi.\\u. (1640) 1B2 Richard 
fortified Askelon.., not onely to strength but state, with 
marble pillars and statues, a 1661 — Worthies, Cen. ix. 24 
The Brasen-.Andirons stand only for state, to entertain the 
Eyes, aiyoo Evelyn Diary 22 July 1670, It does onely 
well in very small and trifling roomes but takes from the 
state of greater. 1725 Pore Odyss. vi. 46 In pomp ride 
forth; for pomp becomes the great. And Majesty derives a 
grace from Stale. 2728 Law Co// ii. (1732) 20 Or 

remove him from a shop, to a life of state and pleasure. 
2756-7 tr. Keysler^s Trav. (1760) IV. 468 The former duke 
..bad fifty gentlemen of the bed-chamber; however that 
state could not have been kept up, bad the salaries been on 
the same extravagant fooling as in other courts. 1B42 Tennw- 
SON Ld.o/BurUigh 32 Ancient homes of lord and lady, Built 
for pleasure and lor slate. 2848 Dickens Dombey iii. It Was 
a house of dismal state. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iii. I. 
354 The gilded coach, indeed, which is now annually admired 
by the crowd, was not yet a part of his state. 29x5 Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Jan. 168 The royal vault where be [Charles I] 
had been laid with so little state after his execution. 

b. Phr. of state', as in bed or chair of state. 
Otherwise expressed by the attributive use (see 39 ) ; 
thus bed, rooms of state are — state-bed, state- 
rooms. 

2502 Acc. Ld. High Treas.Seot. II.aisTlieQuenis gret bed 
ofstait. XS93SHAICS. sHeruV/yUi. 51 My Lords, looke where 
the slurdie RcbcH sits, Euen m the Chayxe of State. 2667 
Milton P. D.n. 2 High on a Throne of Royal State, a xyoo 
Evelyn Diary 26 Oct. 1672, The chambers and roomes of 
stale. 278^5 Abigail Adams Lett. 0848) 296 Here, ® 
superb wd of state, lay the remains of his Grace. 1805 
Kingsley Herero, xiv, TTie queen-countess sat in her chair 
of state in the midst. 2903 A, Skellie Men o/" Cowuant 
xix. 222 He rode in bis carriage of statedrawn by six horses. 

irans/. 1579 Spenser Shepk, CaL Feb. 246 And his trees of 
state in compasse rownd. 


c. /;/ state \ with great pomp and solemnity; 
with a great train ; with splendid or honorific 
trappings and insignia. 

To tie in state of a dead body, to be ceremoniously ex- 
posed to view before interment. 

2593 Shaks. Rom. h- yul. i. iv. 70 And in this state she 
gallops night by night. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot's 
Jrav. I. 86 Ihe Grand Signior., resolved to go through the 

Ci^in State. X700T. A1nuse1n.Ser.ffC01n.02 See 

a Consult of them marching in Sl.ite to a Patient. 2705 
Lpnd. Gaz. No. 4096/2 Her Majesty is to lie in State at 
Hanover. 2847 C. Bronte yane Eyre ii. It was in this 
chamber he breathed his last; here he lay in state. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eug. i. I, 76 Abroad the ambassadors of 
Elizabeth and James went in state to the very worship which 
Wizabeth and James persecuted at home. 1883 J. Gilmour 
Mongols XXIV. 293 Lamas in state coming to the temple. 

18. Dignity of demeanonr or presence ; dignified 
appearance, stateliness of bearing. Now rare. 

a 1586 SlnxEY Astroph. fs Stella Song r, ii, Who hath the 
eyes which ^marrie^ state with pleasure! 2609 B. Jonson 
Epicxne ii. i, This is not, onely, fit modestie in a Seruant, 
but good state, and discretion in a Master. 2642 Fuller 
Holy ff Prof. St. iii. \i. 164 True, there is astate sometimes 
in decent plainnesse. 2754 Gray Progr. Poesy 39 In gliding 
state she wins her easy way. 2763 Churchill Poems, Night 
T4t How many from appearance borrow state. x8c8 Scott 
Marmion v. xxxi, The Abbess, seeing strife was vain, 
Assumed her wonted state again — For much of state she hack 
2822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Dreaiu-CJtildren, A great sulky pike 
hanging micf.way down the wafer in silent state. 1675 
Swinburne Ess. «5* Stud. 356 A sketch of Lucrezia seated 
with legs hare, perfect in shapeliness and slate. 

1*b. Dignified observance of form or ceremony. 
2604 E. GfRisiSTo.vEj D'Acosid's Hist. Indies \i. xii. 455 
They observed one cusiome very great & full of state. 1642 
Fuller Holy 6- Prof, St. i. vii. 17 The lion out of state will 
not run whilst any one looks upon him. 2654 — Two 
Serin. 52 He [God] reciteth downe mens Actions, not out of 
any necessitie to helpe himselfe to remember them ; but 
partly out of State (as loseph made use of an Interpreter 
though understanding his Brothers language), 2672 tr. 
Frejus'' Voy. Mauri/ania 82 Although the King very well 
understood the interpretation of _my Discourse given by 
Jacob Pariente, nevertheless, as a piece of State, Cheq Amar 
. .repeated unto him the words. 

19. Phrases, a. To keep state, one's state', to 
observe the pomp and ceremony befitting a high 
position ; to keep one’s dignity, behave in a digni- 
fied manner. Now rare. 

, >599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. ir, iii, The woorst in her 
is want of keeping state, and to much descending into 
inferior and base offices. x6ox Shaks. yul. C. i. il x6o There , 
was a Brutus once, that would haue brook’d I'h’ eternal! 
Diuell to keepe bis State in Rome, As easily as a King. 
2625 B. Jonson Staple of N, ni. i, Keep your state, stoupe 
only to the Infanta. 1652 Nedhasi tr, Seldeds Mare Cl, 

82 Andronicus Falsologus, one that kept the State of an 
Emperor, 28x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xvtii, But keep your ain 
stale wi’ them, .they will think the mair o’ ye. 2^7 Tenny- 
son Princess iiL 2x3 O Vashti, noble Vashti I Summon’d 
out She kept her state. 

fb, 7'o take state upon one \ to assume an ap- 
pearance of grandeur or dignity; to affect supe- 
riority, give oneself airs; to be reserved and 
haughty, Obs. 

2608 Dod & Cleaver Expos. Prov. ix-x. 37 And yet she 
goelb not as an ordinarie strumpet,, .but taketh state upon 
her like a courtizan. x6ix Qotge.s.\, Haultain, Fairele 
haultain, to be high in ih’ iDStup,..take state vpon him. 
0x635 SiBBES Breathing after God (1639) 28 It^is the nature 
of excellent things, except we desire them in the chiefe 
place, they take state upon them. 2660 F. Brooke fr. Le 
Blands Trav. 29 A Portu^uais, who took state upon him, 
his man still carrying after him a guilt sword. 1767 Woman 
of Fashion II. 43 Now the pretty Fool takes Stale upon 
her, forsooth. 

c. To hold onds stale, to appear in pomp and 
splendour, arch, or Obs* 

1613 Shaks. Hen* VIII, v. ii. 24 Die high promotion of 
his Grace of Canterbury, Who holds his State at dore ’mongst 
Purseuanis, Pages, and Foot-boyes. 0x806 H. K. White 
To Morning v. The mists which on old Night await, Far 
to the west they hold their state. 2862 ‘ F. G. Trafford ’ 
City ft Sub. i V, The Earls of Oxford had once held state [there]. 

1 20. A raised chair with a canopy, etc. ; a 
throne ; = chair of state in 17 b. (Cf. Estate 
sb. 4d.) Obs* 

2421 Order of Guests in Q.Eliz. Acad. 89 The kjmg off 
Scolles yn A State. CZ435 Torr, Portugal 1729 In to a 
state they hym brought. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV,n. iv._4i6 
This Chayre shall l^e my State, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 
4 May 2645, The Pope, sitting on an elevated state or throng 
27x2 Arbuthkot yohn Bull 111. i. 7 As she affected not the 
Grandeur of a State with a Canopy, she thought there was 
no Offence in an Elbow-CHialr. 
f b. A canopy. Obs. 

a z6z6 Bacos New Atl. 19 Over the Chair is a state made 
round or ovaL 2648 Herrick Hester., Pari. Ros^,Q\tr 
the which a Slate was drawee Of Tiffanie, or 
Lawne. 1656 Harrington Oceana (1700) 121 At tbc up^r 
end hangs a rich State overshadowing the P 

large Throne. 1667 Milton P . L. x. 445* * 

F.M. Pn-ih ix, tK King had to 

chair, which, under a state or canopy, stood prepar 
his accommodation, — 1. 

UL A class, rank; a person of 
+ 21. A class, rank, order, sort or body of^ 
pjrsons; a ‘condition', profession, 
the members of a class or f 

Aton ^/ife'hencne hef. hri stages, of 
noS?S.X|i'^nere..he), he hn states of god« rone .ne 



STATE. 
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er^e. C1380 Wyclif (1880) 25 Generaly ypocrisie 

regnel> among alle stalls of cristen men. c 1425 Cas^. Persev, 
3616 Lytyl & mekyl, i>e more & Jie les, all ^ stalls of 
•\verld is at myn renoun, a 1568 A. Sqott Poems i. 170 Caus 
evsrye stall to pair vocatioun ga 1589 for Ape A 2, 
This iesting Jacke. .With his iGsehecles presumes all States 
to strike. 1596 S/iirburn BaUads lx. 3 They comforted our 
ould men; they spared our feeble women; noe state they 
did abuse. 1625 Bacon Ess., Greatness Kingd, (Arb.) 477 
Neither is that aiate Mila pars pppuli]. »lo be passed ouer; 
1 meane the State of Free Seruants and Attendants vpon 
Noblemen and Gentlemen. 

1 22. An order or class of persons regarded as 
part of the body politic and as participating in the 
government ; an Estate of the realm. Obs» 

^1380 VlYcuFSel. IVks. III. 184 per ben in Jje Chirche pre 
statis hat God hape ordeyned ; state of prestis, and state of 
kny^lis, and he hddd is staat of comun>'s. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 379 Ther j’s no staat in his degree That noughte 
to desire pes. 1399 Rolls of Parlt. Ill, 451 Salvation and 
seurete of other States of the Reaume. ^1430 Holland 
Ho'julat 283 So that the Spirituale staite, And the secular 
consait, Mycht all gang in a gaiL 1553 Q. Jane in Strype 
Eccl, Mem. (1721) III. App. ii. 4 This our most lawful 
Possesion of the Crown, wth the free Consent of the 
Nobility of our Realm and other the States of the same. 
1562 \ViN5ET Wks. I. 5 The maist part of vs of the Eclesi- 
asticall Stall. 1625 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 305 For their 
Prelates;. .ITie danger is not from that State, "but where it 
hath a dependance of forraine Authority. 1641 W. Hake- 
WLL Libertie SubJ. 25 In full assembly of the three States. 
1657-84 E. Chamberlayne Pres. SI. En^, i. 241 All the sub- 
jects of England are divided into Clergy and I^ity, the 
Lmty subdivided into Nobility and Commonalty. These 
are called Ordtnes Re^ni, or the l*hree States. 1689 Acts 
Parlt, Scotl. (1875) XII. 71/r The vote hen stated whither 
ane or more of every state should be sent with the offer of 
the Crown and earned for one of every state. 1700 Sir D. 
Hume Diary Pari. Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 3 Proceeded to 
chuse 9 of every State for the Committee of Security. 

23. pi. (=F. Stats, Du. staaUn, etc.) The 
‘estates of the realm* met to form a constitutional 
assembly; the princes, dukes, nobles, etc., together 
\vitli the delegates or representatives of the several 
ranks, orders, chief cities, etc. of a country, 
assembled in a parliament or diet; e.g. in the 
United Netherlands (and the several provinces), 
France before the Revolution, Scotland before 
the Union, the Holy Roman Empire (and its 
several members), Hungary, Poland. Now only 
Hist., exc. as the title of the legislatures of Jersey 
and Guernsey. See also Estate sb. 6 b and States 
General. 

In i6-i7th c. *the States' often means: the men at the 
head of affairs in the United Netherlands; the Dutch 
government as a European power. 

1399 Relhpf Parlt. III. 431/2 Byforethe Kyngandall the 
States in this present Parlement. 1563 Daus tr. SUidane's 
Comm. J09 Letters wrj'ttea to the states of the Empyre. 
Ibid, 183 b, The .XXI. day of July the Princes and states 
[principes acordines\ci\\%oXc» thetnperoure. 1360 Gresham 
in Burgon Life (1839) I. 298 They say playne here, that the 
States of the lande [the Low Countriesl will never consent 
to have war with Ingland. Cecil Papers {Hist. MSS, 
Comm.) II. 180 To remembre unto the Slates {sc. of the 
Netherlands] what aydes the Queen's Majesty hath alredy’ 
gyven them. 1587 Acts Pri^ Counc. (N.S.) XIV. 306 An 
agreement made between theErleofLeycester and the Depu- 
ties of the States of the United Provinces. 16x8 in Pallets 
Jersey (1654) '94 There shall be no Assembly of the States 
without the consent of the Governor. 1670 R. Coke Disc. 
Tra'U 2 Who are the Dutch States? They who govern Trade 
inthe United Netherlands. <1x674 Clarendon 
§ 23 The States, especially those of Holland, let fall somewhat 
every day in their councils and consultations, that the King's 
residing in the Hague would be very inconvenient to them. 
i6S2‘ Warburton Hist. Guernsey' {i 322 ) 77 The assembly of 
the States is composed of the baili^and jurats, the ministers 
of each parish, and the constables, who represent the rest of 
the inhabitants of their parish. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joitm. 
(1778) II. 55 {The Sword) When the states were assembled 
at Rennes. 1792 A. You.ng Trav. France 105 To.. appeal 
to the King to dissolve the states. 1804 M. LAiNc/f/r/. Scot. 
HI. 437 Had the committee of states [in Scotland, 1650] 
known the extent of the conspiracy, ..ic is not probable that 
they would have so easily forgiven the Start. 1828 Tytler 
Hist. Scot. I. 63 The States of Scotland undertook, before 
receiving their queen, to find security to the King of England, 
that thesaid lady should not marry without his counsel and 
consent. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (1862) 54 The 
French States at no time attained the regularity of the Eng- 
lish ParliamenL 1845 Sarah Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 
133 The Stales of the empire gradu^Iy assembled in Lindau. 
x 852 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxiit. 526 In Jersey^ besides 
the Royal Court, there is only one Assembly. It is called 
the States,. .In Guernsey,,, the States consist of two bodies, 
one called the Elective and the other the Deliberative States. 
1915 F. M. Hoeffer When Blood Is Arg^t. i. ii. 25 The 
Elector Frederick William III in 1701, in an assembly of 
the States, ivas accorded the title of King in Prussia. 

*}*b. Delegates or members of the Dutch govern- 
ment as individuals. (Cf. 24 , 25 .) Obs. 

1590 Sir R. Williams Disc. IFarre 55 Although our 
masters the States be for the most pjart honest and vertuous 
personages. i 6 ^ J. Chamberlain in Crt, 4* Times fas. I 
(1848) I. 63 The States took their leave yesterday, and shall 
be presented \vith chains of five or six hundred crowns 
a-piece. 16x8 Sir D. Carleton Lett. (1775) ^59 For his 
adj'ancts..he will have four of the states, whereof two shall 
be of Holland, . .one of Zealand, and one of Friesland. 1653 
in Nicholas Pahers (Camden) II. 8, I have spoken with 
several of the States here touching their expediting an 
Ambassador into Germany. 2703 t>UNTON Life 4 - Errors 
(t8i8) I. 149 When there is any Synod called, two of the 
States are ahvays present, to watch them that they may not 


meddle with the Government ; and if the Clergy do but drop 
a word that has any reference that way, the States immedi- 
ately cry, * Ho, la, Miin Hceren Predicanten * ' 1708 Sewel 
Dit.^Eng. Diet,, Stoat.., One of the States, a Representa- 
tive of the Country. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 
103 [Public canal-barge from Ostend to Bruges]. The cabin 
in the stem is always reserved for the states of the province 
and is therefore called the States-cabin. 


1 24 . A person of standing, importance or high 
rank ; a great man, personage, dignitary ; a noble, 
lord, prince. (Cf, Estate sb. 3 c.) Obs. 

c 1400 Beryn 404 Thestatis kat wer a-bove had of ke feyrest 
endreyte. c 1400 Son^ of Roland 22 Wxth-in xvj days 
ihedur he wille hym hye, and all the hethyn statis in his 
company. <x x4So Cov. Afyst, 384 Owre worthy prynsis,.. 
That arc statis of this lond, hye men of degre. c 1490 (Pax- 
ton Rule St. Benet 126 Yf we shulde make ony suggestion 
to a state temporall, we wolde not presume to doo it but 
with raekenes & reucrence. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 
(1570) 19 Some thinkes him selfe a gentleman or state Though 
he a knaue, caitilT, and bonde churle be, 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 69^ The grittest stait that wes in all that 
stound, Inbisboaiebuirmonydeidlie wound. 1549 Latimer 
4th Senn. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 126 Thys fayth is a great 
state, a Ladye, a Dutches. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov.fy Epigr. 
(1867) 102 In sommer when states sit from fire in the coole. 
c 1620 Massinger Unnai. Combat m. i, Our great Admirall 
With other States, being invited ghests. 1667 Milton P. L. 
II. 387 The bold design Pleas'd highly those infernal States, 
f 25. pi. The magnates, dignitaries or authorities 
of a town or district. Obs. 

142X Coventry Leet Bk. 35 To the rcuerent and wurschip- 
fuU states that her byn, and to all wurthy men of this grett 
Letc. c 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 3 When l>e Meyre and J>e statys 
sawe Ills doyng. c 1450 Reg. Godstow Ntmnery 659 To all 
statis and to the batlUfs of Gloucestre, 15x7 m 10th Rep. 
HisU MSS. Comm. App. v. 397 After the election of the 
Maior a Michalmas daye..an the statics and worship[f]ull 
shall ffolowe the Mayor tohisdoore. 1609 Holland 
Af<irr^i/.xxvn.\'L3i5 He had given commandement that the 
States \marg. or principal! Burgesses Ordines, or Senators] 
of three townes should be massacred. 

i*26. collect, sing. a. The rulers, nobles, or great 
men of a realm; the government, ruling body, 
grand council, or court. Obs. 

1581 A. Hall Iliad iv. 64 , 1 know ere long Troy shal to 
wracke, & Priam with his state Shal passe the sword. XS97 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v, ii. 142 Our Coronation done, we will 
accite. .all our Stale- 1604 — Oth. i. ii. 96 The Duke him. 
selfe. Or any of my Brothers of the State. x 6 o 5 — Tr. fy Cr. 
tv. ii, 6^ Troy. Is it concluded so? yRne. By Priam, and 
the generall state of Troy. They arc at hand, and ready to 
effect it. x6i2 Bacon Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 458 It is an 
happy thing in a State, when Kings and States doe often 
consult with ludges; and againe, when ludges doe often 
consult with the King and State. x6x7 Moryson liin. 11, 8 
That Kingdome was.. peaceable and quiet, (so ^ any the 
greatest Lord called by letter or messenger, readily came to 
the Slate there. ,). Ibid. 12 Sir Henrie Bagnoll, Marshall of 
Ireland, had formerly exhibited to the State diuers articles 
of treason practised bythe Earle of TjTonc, who now would 
not come to the State without a protection. 

+ b. The governing body of a town ; the city 
magnates collectively, (Cf, sense 25.) Obs. 

15x6 in loth Rep. Hist. AfSS, Comm. App. y. 396 Eveiy 
of the static of this town, when they are ivamid to come to 
the courte-housse, shall sit every man acording bis degre and 
callinge. 1575 In W, H. Turner Select, Ree, Oxfo^ (iBBo) 
377 Dysob^yens w®^ they have conimyttcd agaynst Mr, 
hlayor and the state of thys Cytie. 1582 Burgh Rec. in 
Campbell Kirk 4 * Par, Kirkcaldy (1904) 63 Yat ye kirk dykes 
be putt upe and keepit at ye syt ofye steal and ye assemblie. 
c 1648-50 Bratiiwait Barnabees Jrnl. 111. (1B18; 143 Thence 
to Ken dall, pure her stale is, Prudent loo her magistrate is. 
IV. ‘Commonweal’; commonwealth, polity. 
'i*27. The condition of the Church, a country, 
realm, etc. in regard to its welfare and polity. 
Sometimes, a condition of prosperity, of order and 
settled government. Obs. with any specific force. 

So L. status ret publicar, status civitatis, status ecclesise. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, 280/92, 93 He )>ou jlc hat be stat of hoU 
churcheswuy^i-febled were And J^at crisiine-domin Manic 
studes in rijt guod stat it nere. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) xooSo 
po he king addc normandie in god stat ibroujt al. CX37S 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. 361 Lord, henk on ho state of holy 
kirk- X3S7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. X99 pis Gradanus, 
w’han he sigh pat he stoat of pe empere was almost afalle 
[L slatum ret publicae paene collapsum). 1389 in Eng. 
Gills (x87o) 71 Vei shul haucyepreyurs for ye pees and ye 
state of noly chirche. CX450 Mirk’s Festial 11 And also 
ge schull pray for pe state of all holy chjTch, C1450 Reg. 
Godstow Nunnery For the heltb of the sowles of her 
lord Gefi'rey. .and her, and for the state of the kyngdome of 
Englond- c 1460 Oseuey Reg. 25 For pe state and welefare 
of all pe realnie. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun., 127 b, 
Let us pi^e for the whole state of Christes churche. 1573 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 271 And sail do nor attempt 
na thing .. aganis the stait of the Christiane religioun 
publictlie precheit and establishit within this realms. 2587 
R. Crompton Short Dccl, End Traytors E ij, Y® great 
benefits & profittes which growe by y* same Jxf. law and 
justice) to (he Common wealth & stale of cuerie kingdome. 
1593 Shaks. Rick. II. iv. L 225 These grieuous Crymes, 
Committed by your Per.son, and your followers, Against the 
State, and Profit of this Land. 2594 Kvd Cornelia Argt., 
Caesar fafler he had ordred the anayres of Eglpt and the 
state of Rome), a x6oo Hookcr Eccl. Pol, vni vL § 8 .^s 


now the state of the Church doth stand. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviathan iv. xlv.365 He [Romulus] would be propitious to 
the State of their new City. 

1 28. A particular form of polity or government. 
The stale, the form of government and constitution 
established in a country; e.g. the popular stale, 
democracy (cf. F. itat populaire'). Slate royal ; a 
monarchy. Obs. 


STATE. 

' 53 ^ Starkey England 56 Ther ys the veray and tm* 
ommvn welf? ? thfr vc tli*. ' 


wysaom, may oe stabJyschyd and set. Ibid. 67 Thev 
not only saue other wych be vnder the bame gouernauT 
themselfe. 1551 Roeikson tr. flcn'i 
UMta (1895) 13 xMle) A fruteful and picasaunt wotk.rf 
the beste state ofa publyque weale. hss 
I ransubsi, (1556) 55 Y t beganne to subuerte Chribtes eosdo'i’ 
and to turne the state that Christ and his Apostles sViVii 
church, ypside down. 2630 Lennard tr. Chahon't 
JVrsd. 1. xviu. (1670) 66 We may compare man to a Common 
weal, and the state of the soul to a state-royal. aifSn 
Lutler Char., Republican (1908) 24 And therefore 'tb pre^ 
able, the State of Venice would be no more the same inanv 
other Countrj*, if introduced, than their Trade of Gla& 
making. 2701 Swi^ Contests Nobles 4- Commons il Mbc. 
(1711J 19 Theseus is the first who is Recorded. .to havs 
establish d the Popular State in Athens, 

fb. A republic, non-monarchical common- 
wealth. Obs. 

2656 Waller To Evelyn 2 ’Luertiias, with a stork-like fate 
Born and translated in a State, Comes to proclaim in Englisl! 
verse No Monarch rules ihe universe. 2651 Hobees 
Leviatkeut iv. xlv. 365 When Augustus (^sar changed the 
State into a Monarchy. 1^3 Dryden Amboyna Pro!. 22 
Well, Monarchys may own Religions name, But Stales are 
Atheists in their very frame. 

f c. transf. Applied to a University. Ohs. 

<rx59o Greene Fr. Bacon i. ii. 177 Now Mabtersofonr 
Academicke State, That rule in Oxford Vizroies in yonr 
place. 

29. The Stale : the body politic as organized for 
supreme civil rule and government; the political 
organization which is the basis of civil government 
(either generally and abstractly, or in a particular 
country) ; hence, the supreme civil power and 
government vested in a country or nation. 

2538 Starkev England 48 The kyng, prj'nce,and rularof 
the state. ..The gouernance of thecommynaltyand poljlyke 
state. ..He orthey wych haueauthoryleapon the hole stale. 
Ibid, 53 Whether the state of the commjmalty be gouernyd 
by a prynce, by certayn wyse men, or by the hole muliytude. 
1590 in Cnth. Rec. Soc. Publ. V. 179 For the belter under- 
standing of the trewthc of matters agcnsl her Maiestitaad 
the Stayte. 2594 [see Pillar sb. 3 b). 26x7 Morysok Itin. 
11. J7 Which may concerne the good of the State. atiiZ 
Raleigh Rem. (1644) 2 State is the frame or set orderofa 
Common-wealth, or of the Govemours that rule the sanic, 
Ckspecially of the chief and Sovereign Governourlhatccm- 
roandeth the rest. The State or Sovereignly consislelhia 

five points, i. Making or annulling of Laws. i62s1Iacon 
Hen. VII 8 A.s one that hauing betne .«;omtimcs an Eninie 
to the whole State, and a Proscribed person. x68x Dm'OEI' 
Abs. ty Achit. 1. 174 Resolv'd to Ruine or to Rule the State. 
1697 — Virg. Geofg. iv. 229 All is the State's, the State 
vides for all. 1834 Arnold in Stanley .^^(1844) I. 

Th^ Slate. Iieinfr the onlv newer fiovereiirn over human UiBi 


..the nation in its collective and corporate capacity. 
Spencer {title) The Man versus the State. 1891 C. 
in igtk Cent. Dec. 858 The railways. .In Prussia arenoww 
in the hands of the State. , , 

fig. 1598 Merry IV. v, v. 245 In Loue, the bcauens 

tbemselues do guide the state. 

b. distinguished from ‘the church ' or ccck- 
Eiastical organization and authority. In the phr- 
church and state the article is dropped, 

2589 IVhip for Ape A 3 b, That is, destroy both Chi^t 
and State, and all. 1650 in Sir J. Batfoif's Ann.\tl^) 
IV. 246 At last, guhen nather kirke nor slmte did 
concurrence tberin, he deserted the counsailles of the 
dome, a 2674 Clarf-Ndon Hist. Reb. xiu § 27 To 
and maintain the government of Church and State IR ‘ 
kingdom as it i.s established by the laws ihereof. x?®* 
Sketch 6 He.. left Church and State to Charles T owas^®; 
and Squire. 1E44 Lincard Avglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 

In addition to the rank and rights which 
the church, he also derived.. important privilege fie®, 
stale. 2854 'Tennyson Norik. Farmer, Old St/leve,t^ 
voated wi’ Squoire an’ choorch an* staatc. 

30. A body of people occupying a defined tern* 
tory and organized under a sovereign goveinro^ • 
Hence occas. the territory occupied by suchaboc^ 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 760 Such a pestilent 
ambition,.. which among states uherc he 
creepelh so farre forth, till with diuision and vanauR • 
lunieth all to mischlefe. 2587 R. Crompton ^hift • 
End Traytors E ij’, For there is no Common pji 

or societle of man kind, that can continue, where 
superiority or in-eheminence in gouernment. *025 
Ess., Greatness AT/W. (Arb.) 481 Never any Stale 
’ e.r— .U-;.. as were R- 


open to receive Strangers, into their Boefy, ss 

Romans. 1673 Temple Observ. l^^dtedPrtrv.iysS^ 

of these Provinces is likewise composed ofaianynuic^ 

or Cities, which have several marks of So^raign {• 

within themselves, and are not subject to the Soverap Jj^ 

their Province. 2705 Addison Italy Pryf-» 

usef^ul in giving us the Names of such V nters as ^ p - peet- 

of theseueral Stales through which hepa^d. xyW 

smCAas. V, v. ii!. Wte. .85, III. s »3 The 

were no less desirous of peace than the pope. cuic! 

Jones Ode in Imit. Alexus i What consumtes 

2841 W. Spalding Italy IU.35T Tbestatenf Pswm^ ® 

of the three duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and 

divided into five provinces. 2844 H. H. Wilson tfs- the 

II. 438 Those compacts which bad been fon^u Fycicl 

English,, .with the independent native States. 2880^ 

Brit. XIII. j ^'2 The theory of international law CO 

plates the world as divided Into independent^states.--^^ 
arc sovereign within their own territories, indcpcnflcu. 
other stales, and equal as between themselves. , 

^ b. Used (from similarity of sound) to reo®- 
G. stadt, city. 



STATE, 


1800 CoLEHiDCE Death Wallenstein 111. vii. 69 Say, shall 
we have the State illuminated In honour of the Swede? 
. 3 L a. The territory, or one of the territories, 
ruled by a particular sovereign. Hereditary states \ 
spec. (“ G. Erbstaaten) the kingdoms or princi- 
palities held hereditarily by any head of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

x6oa CnETTLc Hoffman iv. (1631) H 4, Since neyther 
Ferdinand, nor Saxony, Haue any hcircs, to sway their 
seuerall slates ; He work what lies in me to make thee Duke. 
184s Sarah Austin Rankers Hist, Ref. I. 89 The emperor 
was driven out ofhis hcredifarysmtes, and wandered about 
the other parts of the empire as a fugitive. 

"b. pU {^HistP^ Applied (? after It. state) to the 
cities and territories included in an Italian princi- 
pality or republic, csp. the grand-duchy of Tuscany 
and the republic of Venice, Also in States of the 
Churchy PapalSiates (alsojtV/^.), titles of iheformer 
temporal dominions in Italy of the Holy See, 

*797 Encyel, Brit (ed. 3) XV. 381/r Pope's Dominro/ts, or 
Ecclesiastical Statesy a country of Italy, bounded on the 
north by the gulph of Venice [etc.]. 1828 [H. ii\isi\Italvns 
il A 357 Less persecution has taken place in the States of the 
Church than in any other slate. 1831 J, Conder Italy 1. 19 
note. The states of Parma consist of the dulchy of that name 
and the territories of Placentia and Guastalla, 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVII. 195 Papal SiatCy Stato PontiJiciOy called also 
stato dellaChiesa. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gitidi Wind, 
1. 1062 Which.. our Florence in her prime Turned boldly on 
all comers to her states. 1857 J. BRiCKrin G.Z^I. Trevelyan 
Z/yS (19x3) 257, I would rather ^spend three months in the 
United States of America than in the Slates of the Church. 

c. One of a number of polities, each more or less 
sovereign and independent in regard to internal 
affairs, which together make up a supreme federal 
government; as in the modem German Empire, 
the United States of America, the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

*774 Jeit'eRSon IPinV. (1892)1.420 a proper device (instead 
of arms) for the American states united would be the Father 
presenting the bundle of rods to his son. 1776 Abigail 
Adams in Ea 7 n, Lett, (1876) 204 Thus ends royal authority 
in this State [Massachusetts]. 1777 A. Hamilton Wks. 
(1886) VII. 487 A treaty, .between the Court of France and 
the States of America. x8x6 Wheaton Cases Supreme Crt, 
U. S, 1. 91 A citizen of a territory cannot sue a citizen of a 
state, in the courts of the United States. x8sx Dixon W. 
Penn x.xi. (x872) i83This colony was the beginning of a state. 
1901 Empire Rev, I, 443 The governors of Australian 
colonies, or states as they are now called. 

d. The States', the United States of America. 

*777 Adams in Fam, Lett, (1876) 301 The enemy are in 

possession of the Head of Elk,.. In which they found a 
quantity of corn and oats belonging to the States. X856 
aIrs. Brow'NIng Aur, Leigh v, Delia Dobbs, the lecturer 
from * the States ' Upon the * Woman’s Question ’. x^ 
A. Lakg Sir Stafford Northecie II. 2^ He thus found him- 
self a prophet in the States, if not in his owo country. 

32 , (Without article.) All that concerns the 
government or ruling power of a country; the 
sphere of supreme political power and administra- 
tion. The adjectival phr. of state (= F. d'etat y It, 
di state) is otherwise expressed by the attributive 
use (see 38). fin siaUy in the sphere of govern- 
ment or politics. 

Reason of State : see Reason sbP- s b. Secretary 0/ State 
(Gt. Britain and U. S.) : see Secretary sh,^ 3. Department 
o/Siate (U.S.): see Depaktme.vt 3 b; iosmeily ^Office 0/ 
State, 

158a Allen Martyrdom Campion (1908) 9 To alter the 

f uestion from controversie in religion to the cause of the 
'rince and matter of state. iS9X Harjngton Orlando A^oX. 
Poetrie pvj, How much good matter, yea and matter of 
state, is there in that Comedie cald the play of the Cards ? 
x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 6 According vnto reason of 
State. x6oi Shaks. T'wel, N. ii. v. 164 Let thy tongue tang 
arguments of state. 16x2 Baco.v Ess.y Reg. Health (Arb.) 
59 It is a secret both in nature and state, that it is safer to 
change many things then one. 162$ N. Carpenter Geogr, 
Delin, ii. xiv. (1635) 243, I speake here onely of matters of 
state and policy. i6sx Hobbes Leviathan iv. xlv. 365 The 
Supreme Power both in State, and Religion. 1673 Temple 
Observ, United Prov, ii. loi The Council of State is com- 

E osed of Deputies from the several Provinces. 1694 {title) 
elteK of State, written by Mr. John Milton to most of the 
Sovereign Princes and Rcpublicks of Europe. 1708 Swift 
Sentim, Ch, Eng, Man Wks. 1755 II. i. 72, 1 believe it may 
pass for a maxim in state, that the administration cannot be 
placed in too few hands, nor the legislature in too many, 
*795 ^^sxKVi'E. Regie, Peace 'vi. Sel. Wks. III. 344 The Ministers 
of Slate and the Judges of the Bench. Ibid, 345 They were 
made an affair of state. 1796 Washington Lett. Writ. (1892) 
XIII. 213 From the office of State you will receive eve^ 
thing that relates to business. 1845 Disraeli Sybil v, vm, 
She was on her way to Bow Street to be examined as a 
prisoner of state. X878 Beaconsfield in Times ii Nov. 10/4 
hly Lord Mayor, I have observed that the month of October 
is often rife with high secrets of State. 

33 . Short for staieleiter (see 41), ? Ohs. 

ax879 Sir R. Hill Life (1880) II. 107 Sorting out the 
letters for Government and foreign ambassadors resident m 
London, letters technically called ‘States’. 

V. Interest in property ; possessions. 
f 34 . Zartf. The interest which any one has in a 
property; right or title to property; ••= Estate ii. 

X439Z. £. Wilts (1882) xis, I..bequeth..to hesaidelohn 
my wyfe, the termys and state com^g of & in all the tene- 
ment. CX450 Reg.Godstov} Nunyury 613 Aliz wynnynge.. 
surrendred to he Abbas & couent of Godestowe all he stat^ 
hat she had of the .same Abbas & couenL 1502 Will off. 
Hutton (Somerset Ho.) Lond..in the which I haue a state, 
1523 FrrzHERB. Surv. 15 b, \Vhcre they haue no state of in- 
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herylaunce. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 3 He. .bad Deliuer 
mm ms own^.,ro which they had noright, nor any wrong- 
mil state. xSix Burton Anat, MeL 111. ii. v. v. (1624) 455 
Staus of Imcs in coppy holds. x66o R. Coke Power 4- SubJ. 
25 Do or Dediy to A. and the hclres of bis body lawfully be- 
gotten, ..creates a state taile. 

^s- B. JONSON Epigr. l.tx, He makes a state In life, 
that can employ it. 

t b. To make a i/a/e (5^ property) i'o(a person): 
to give a legal right or title to. Also (without 
0/) : to make a (specified or understood) gift, 
grant or settlement. (Cf. Estate sk. ii b.) 

AAcr, (Surtees) II. 155, I require my seid feffes 
..that they make a state of the I^Ianerof Kirklyngton vnto 
Elizabeth Chaworth- CX445 in Oof. Slttd, Soc. Cf Legal 
Hist, (1914) IV, 194 Without any state maide to the ssude 
personez so named Feffes of the saide landez and tenementz. 
*4SS Rolls of Parll, V, 306/x Eny Advousons or Patron- 
ages in which eny persone or pcrsoncs..havc enfeofied us, 
or yerof made eny Grauntc or state unto us. X52X Test, 
(Surtees) VI. 5 That my said feolTcs make a state to 
the satde Willwm Vescy of all my landes in Cateby. 1541 
Ibid, 135, I wUI that my hcres make alway a newe slate at 
the ende of xxj yeres agaync to ane honeste preste to singe 
[etc.]. 1559 53 b, l*herc is no maner of states 

made of free lande by pol deede, or dede indented, but tber 
may be made the same of copy landes by copy. 2606 Chap- 
man Genii, Usher iir. ii. 40 What state hath your lord made 
you for your service? 

1 35 . Law.^ Possession (of property) ; as to givcy 
delivery receive state and seisin. Chiefly Sc. Ohs. 

2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 83 Kyng Stcuen . . J>at with- 
outen rcson Of l>Is land had pe state, & conquered J^e coroun. 
2461 Paston Lett. II. 37 That whan I com homwar I mygh 
. .mak seson and stat to be take whil I wer ther. 1501 Reg, 
Privy Seal Scot, L 107/2 Quhill the lauchful are or aerls. . 
recover lachfull state, scssing and possessioun. 2520 Perth 
Haminp'tnen Bk, (1889) 13 Item till Constantine i^thurfor 
the stalls giffin of the annuels and for his iravell to Sanct 
Androisat the command oftheCraft. 1524 Q.MARCARETin St, 
Papers Hen. Vtlly IV. 112 Toschawe His Grace how and in 
quhat maner We haf downe in this Parliament, and yat ye 
Kyng my sone is put to his stayt and govemans be all his 
Lordisand Barrownswyth hisPrelattisandCommouns. 1606 
Reg, Mag. Sig. Scot. 662/2, 1 will and chairgisyow. .ye de- 
lyver staitt and seasing [etc.], lyxo in Nairne Peerage Evid, 
(1874) 45 .And there give and deliver heritable state andsasine 
actuall reall and corporall possession of the foresaid. 2765-8 
Erskine InsU Law Scot, ii. liuS 35 Lastly, The vassal . , takes 
instruments in the hand of the notary, before witnesses, that 
he bath received state and seisin of the lands in due form. 

f b. To put in states to pat (a person) in pos- 
session (of). To he in statCy to be seised (of). 

X47<^ Aee, Ld, High Treas, Scot, 1. 4 To put his sone and 
ayre m state of his landis. 1531 Abstr. Protocols Town 
Clerks Glasgow (1^7) IV, 28 George Elquhistoune, beand 
in stale of the said land. 

t c. In state : held in (a person’s) ownership or 
possession. Ohs. 

TW* Arden of Fevershaon i. 467 The lands are his in state. 
Ibid. 484^80 as he shall wishe the Abby lands Had rested 
still within their former state. 

1 36 . Property, possessions ; one’s private means ; 
= Estate sA 12. Ohs, 

23.. A*tVi?c«cj3483NowbahBcuesalisstat. 0x430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems -21^ Ne were the plough no staat myght endure, 
The large feeldys shulde be bareyn. 2500-20 Dunbar Poons 
Ixvi. 37 The Cemporali stall to gryp and gather, The sone 
dishens wald the father. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. in. iv. 5 
My state being gall'd with my expencc. 2612 Bacon Ess,, 
Riches (Arb.) 240 A great state left to an heire, is as a lure 
to al the birds of prey round about, to seise on him. 2634 
W. Wood New Eng, Prosp. (1865) 61 There are some noble 
spirits that devote their states, and their persons, to the 
common good of their king and country. 2694 Wood Life 
((i). H.S.) III. 448 He kept his coach and horses, and had 
no visible state. 2790 Mrs. Wheeler IVestmtd, Dial, 75 Yee 
kna beeas a Staat, an nae daut will be for a girt Portion. 
2899 Cumberld, Gloss., "State, the land or property of a 
statesman, 

VI. A Statement. (? Partly from State v,) 
t 37 . A statement, account, description, report 
{of a transaction, events, a legal case, etc.). Obs, 
in general use (partly superseded by Statement). 

c26xx Chapman Iliad xv. 33 This frighted the offending 
Queene, who, with this state, excusde Her kind vnkind- 
nesse, C2643 in 13^4 Rep. Hist, MSS, Comm, App. iv. 
281 [Notes on the] State of the Tynfarmers* Case.^ 2647 
Clarendo.s Hist. Reh. ii. § 223 The next error to this was, 
that at the meeting of the Great Council at York.. there 
was not a state made, and infonnation given, of the whole 
proceedings in Scotland. 1657 in Burtons Diary {iZ'i^) II. 

62 You have had a fair state of the case by this honourable 
person. 2751 H, Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1822) I. 55 Sir 
Henry Erskine then presented his charge against General 
Anstruther, which he called only a state of his own case. 
2772 Ann. Reg, *76 He wrote a long state of the whole 
transaction . . to the court of Petersburg. 2792 Boswell 
Johnson (1816) III. 425 His stale of the evidence as to the 
ghost did not satisfy me. 2802 Maria Edgeworth Moral 
T.y Forester x\\. Convinced ofthe woman’s innocence, he had 
drawn up a state of her case. 2805 {title) State, Leslie of 
Powis, &C. 2814 Scott Wav, Ii, Waverley therefore wTOte 

a short state of what bad happened, to his uncle and father. 

t b. A detailed enumeration or report of parti- 
culars or items ; esp. a statement of items of cost 
or outlay, of actual or estimated expenses. (Cf. 
State v. 7 d.) Ohs. 

2672 R. Montagu In Buccleueh MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

I. 505 The King coramand[ed] de Ixjuvoy to *^1^® ^ 
state of the expense of the war. 1673 Temple Oosen, 
United Prerv. iu 102 Towards the end of every ^year. tms 
Council forms a stale of the Expence they conceive wm oe 
necessary for the year ensuing: 1691 T. H(aie] Acc, 
invent, s 3 A more strict and Annual State to be had of all 
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their respective Hulls, Masts, and Yards. 1701 Evelyn 
Jan., I laid before the Speaker the state of what had 
receiv d and paid towards the building of Greenwich 
Hospital. 1727 [W. PULTENEY] ((iV/r) A state ofthe national 
debt as It stood Dec. 24, 1716. 1785 Burke Sp. Nahci of 
Arcots Debts Wks. 1842 I. 342 Possibly at the time of the 
chairmans state they might have been as high. 178S 
Jefferson Writ. (1839) 11. 61 They.. have asked me to 
proure a state of the advantages of that place. 1788 Giebon 
Decl. tjr F. lx. VI. 173 note. We are indebted to him [Ra- 
musiol for a correct state of the [Venetian] fleeL 1803 Foe- 
SYTH Beauties Scot. III. 281 That the commerce has. .been 
gradually incrcasiag here [Glasgow], will appear from the 
following states. x8i8 ScoTT.^<?^i?qyxxiv, He..satedown 
to examine Mr. Owen’s states, which the other thought it 
most prudent to communicate to him without reserve, 
c. Mil, A report of the numbers of a corps, 
regiment, etc. in the field, with details of casualties. 

2802 (^ Jamk Milit, Diet. s. V., A weekly state of a regi- 
ment,. .The difference between the state of a corps or de- 
tachment, and a mere return of the same, consists in this, 
that the former comprehends the specific casualties, &c. that 
^ve occurred. 28x3 \yELLiNCTON in Gurwood Desp. (1838) 
X. 569 If your Lordship will do me the favor. .to look over 
the morning states which I send every week to the Secretary 
of State. 1854 Bennett in Kinglakds Crimea {1S77) VI, 
App. 409 Tbe».. officer whose duty it was to make out the 
duty ‘Stales’. 1863 Kinclake Crimea IL 237 note. The 
‘ morning state ’. .gives as present under arms (without in- 
cluding the cavalry, of which theie was no ‘ state ’) a total of 
26,004 officers and men. 2889 Infantry Drill 451 The com- 
mandcr-in-ebief.. will himself deliver a state of the troops to 
that Royal Personage. 2915 Times ^ Apr. 4/2 The parade 
state showed that 61 officers and 975 rank and file took part 
in the march. 

t d. State of a vote : the framing or putting a 
question in the form in which it is to be voted 
upon. (Cf. State v. 7 e.) .SV. Obs. 

2702 Sm D. Hu.mc Diary Pari. Scot. Club) 44 

After a long debate about these two states, moved it might 
be put to the vote, Which of these two should be the vote. 
2703 Ibid. loi^ Then Salton proposed the state of a vote, 
whether to give the Act for the Cess a first reading, or to 
proceed to make Acts for the Security of our Religion, 
Liberties, and some added, Trade. 2758 Ssiollett Hist, 
Eng^Sg) IX. 3x5. 

Via. atirih, and Comb. 

38 . Attributive uses of senses 29-32. a. in 
sense : Of or belonging to the State, body politic, 
or civil government; made by, issuing from the 
State ; employed by, in the service of, the State ; 
recognized, supported or enforced by the State. 
Often equivalent to * of state ’ (sense 32), 

2492 Cartnlar, S, Nich. Aberdon. [l^evr Spalding Cldb) 

I. 255 (3ife yzx be..occupiet in Stet crandis. 2605 Shaks. 
Olh. 1. iii. 190 Pleese it your Grace, on to the State Affaires, 
2622 Selden Hlustr, Drayton's Poty-olh. xvi. 253 Such as 
were receiued into StatC’fauour and friendship by the 
Roman. 2634 FordF^t^. fFar/«4u.ii, A State-Informers 
Character. 2667 Milton P, L. l 77S They.. expatiate and 
confer Thir State affairs. 2690 Sir W. Temple Misc, n. 
Ess, Poetry 58 So many Pretenders to Business and Slate- 
Imploymenis. 2700 Evelyn Diary 24 Apr., This weeke 
there wtis a greate change of State Officers. 1755 Johnson, 
s. V. Pension, In England it is generally understi^ to mean 
pay given to a slate hireling for treason to his country. 
177S Loud. Chron, 23-25 May 495/2 In the last State 
lottery there were only 81 prizes above 200 1. xBzSJH. Best] 
Italy as it is 427 The supporters of state religions arc 
shrewdly suspect^, too, of holding that one religion is as 
good as anotner. 2836 Thirlwall Greece xxv. 111. 390 On 
his return to Catana he found there the srate-^ailey, the 
Salaminia. 1859 Mill Liberty 190 The objections which 
are urged with reason against State education.^ 2860 Pusey 
Min, Proph. 34 Jeroboam made a state-'vv'orsbip at Bethel. 
2886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 241/2 The State Railways of India, 

Bk.Comm, Prayer 1662, Publ. Pref.STfae titles of., the 
three State Services [sc. those for $ Nov., 30 Jan., 29^ May], 
2905 Act 5 Edw. VII, c. 19 {title) The construction,, of 
Railways in India, by State Agency,or through the Agency 
of Companies. 

b. In a wider or generalized sense : Relating to 
politics or the art of government ; concerned ’with 
or depending on political considerations. 

Very common in the 17th c. ; sometimes with unfavourable 
implication, e.g. of crafty or tortuous or time-serving policy. 

c x6io Beaum. & Fl. Philaster^ 1. i, hly ignorance in state 
policy. 1623 Donne Serm. xviii. (1640) 177 State Divinity, 
that obeyes affections of persons. 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 399 It seemeth to_ be als well aganis State- 
wisdome as it is evidentlie aganis religion, Milton 

Eikon. XV, 141 Had he as well known how to distinguish 
between. .the wholsome heat of well Governing, and the 
feverous rage of Tyrannizing, his judgment in State-pb3’sic, 
had bin of more autoriiie. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 181 
The State Historian. x66i R. City Nightcap in. 

29 My Lord would have made an excellent state-sopmster. 
1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. J. v. 692 That Religion 
is nothing but a meer State-juggle and poliucal 
ture. 16^ Butler Rem. (1759) IL 59 A SmteUuack, tMt 
. .vapours what Cures he could do on 
Duke Review 83 That new state-maxim he 
^21700 Evelyn Diaiy 2 Oct. 16S5, Upon ^omc pfinc and 
state reasons. 2709 Steele Taller No. ix T 3 j • jr* 
generally writes State-PIays. 27x1 Addison ^0^x0^^ 

r 6 The StatePedant is wiapt up m News.”d ‘,o 
ticks. I74X yovuujVt. Th. vilL 344 

template two stale-rooks, Studious opinion 

a trfet. X 7 SS Diet. Arts i 

of Prideauxfthat the story of the three boo^ of tta sib^ 
sold to Tarquin, was a 

MonitcrDl 79- M- =«S The thi a!iel 

has been almost brought to its Friend 

hands of our late state-quacks. j8^to Coixm^^nena 
fTRAc) T-3t The venerable statc-morah^t. 2027 M are uuesses 
Ser.^L (1S73) 198 Our statequacks of late years haue thought 
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iit to style themselues Radical Reformers. 1832 J. A. Heraud 
Voy. Mem, Midshipman iii. (18^7) 52 Nerdoubt a state- 
necessity, or a state-expediency, might be made out, for the 
purpose of producing an apparent uniformity in religious 
worship. 1909 Hibbert ynil, Jan. 434 The statecraft and 
state-morality of China and Japan. 

f c. with reference to affected solemnity of coun- 
tenance, as of one ostensibly burdened by secrets 
of state. O^s, 

i6zx B. JoNSON Challenge at Tilt Wks. (i6i6) 998 There 
shall not the greatest pretender, to a state-face, lining, put 
on a more supercilious looke then I will doe vpon you. J639 
Glapthorne iVallensiein ir. ii, You must not then accost 
her.. in the Spanish garbe, with a state face. 1728 Swift 
Dial, Mad Mullinix < 5 * Timothy 50 Thy screw'd-up front, 
thy state-grimace. 

d. with reference to offences against the State 
and their punishment; as stale-crimCj ‘cHminal^ 
•offence^ -offetider, “prisoner^ ’’trial, 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof, St.^ v. ix. 391 This State-sinne 
Jehu must commit to maintain his kingdome. 1682 Drvden 
Duke of Guise V, i, Where no ambition, nor state-crime, the 
happier spirits prove. 1692 Sir B, Shower Keasotis New 
Bill Rights 6 What Harm can accrue to the Publick..that 
in Case of State Treason Councel should be allowed to the 
Accused. 1726 Swift Gulliver i. vii, Having in my life 
perused many state-trials, which I ever observed to termin- 
ate as the ju^es thought fit to direct. 1766 Smollett 
Trav, II. 227 The isles Marguerites, where state-prisoners 
are confined. 1798 Helen M. Williams Tour Switz, I. 
122 A castle, which is the northern bastile of the canton of 
Berne for state-offenders. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Revt HI. 1. vi, 
As for the Orleans Prisoners, they are State Criminals. 2839 
Lytton Richelieu n. 1. 70 Who ever Heard of its being a 
state.offence to kiss The band of one’s own wife. 18S6 C. E. 
Pascoe Land. To’day xxvii. (cd. 3) 255 The little Chapel 
..was long used by the state prisoners in the Tower. 1893 
Baddeley Joanna I of Naples 4 His just indignation at 
this state.crime. 

e. U,S, Of or belonging to a State of the Union. 

1780 Abigail Adams in Fam, Lett. (1876) 388 Our State 

affairs are thus. Acts ^ Laws Connecticut 219 The 

Law relating to the gathering and collecting the Slate Rates. 
1790 M. Cutler in Ltfe^ Jrnls. 4 * Corr, {1888) I. 460 Con. 
gress are still on the question, whether the State debts shall 
be assumed. 1888 Bryce Commw, II. xUv. 153 As 

the frame of a State government generally resembles the 
National government, so a State legislature resembles 
Congress. 

39 . (Attributive use of sense 17.) Belonging to, 
employed on, reserved for, occasions of state or 
ceremony ; accompanied with pomp and ceremony; 
richly or splendidly decorated, furnished, etc. (Equi- 
valent to ‘ of state * : see 17 b). Also State-room. 

*549 Latimer 4ih Serm. hef Edw. VI (Arb.) 126 As 
Chryste when he counterfayted a stale goyng to Hierusalem. 
XS9X Sylvester D}t Bartas i. vi. 472 under starry State- 
Clothes. 1609 Markham Famous Wh, (1868) 22 State- 
chambers richly deckt and furnished. 1615 Chapman Odyss, 
IV, 171 She tooke her State.chaire. 1664-5 Pepys Diary 
2z Mar., A couple of state cups, very large, coming, 1 sup- 
pose, each to about £6 a piece. 1704 Acc, Innov, A bp. 
Dublin 27 The Governments Chaplains always Preach'd 
upon State-days. 2761 Brit, Mag. II, 602 Their Majesties 
last, in the old state-coach. 28x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr.^ 
Macbeth Trav. (1852) 173 King Duncan, in grand majesty, 
Has got my state-bed for a snooze, 2835 Dickens Sk. Boz^ 
Mr. tVatkins Tottle u, Referring to the gold watch, which 
was wound up on state occasions, whether it required it or 
not. x8a3 FairholtZ^/. Mayors* Pageants 152 These courts 
were held in the state barge. 1846 Dickens Pici, Italy 74 
A public promenade, where, .the Genoese nobility ride 
round, and round, and round, in state-clothes and coaches. 
1846 Mrs. Gore Engl. Char, (1852) ixi A state-coachman is 
one of the most prominent embodyings of national character 
in the metropolis. 2855 Times Curios, Land, 686 The State 
Carriage now used by the sovereign. 2858 Simmonds Diet. 
Tradcy Siate-bed^ an elaborately carved or decorated bed. 
2883 Mrs. Armytage Old Court Customs 278 Court or state 
balls are given during the season. 29x5 Times 26 Mar. 12/4 
Lord Wiraborne has fixed April 14 for his State entry into 
Dublin. 

4 . 0 , Objective and instrumental uses of sense 29, 
a. objective. 

2598 T. Rogers Celest. Elegies D 2 in Lamport Garl, 
(Roxb.), To royall princes and State-ruling peercs. 2600 
W. \yATSON Decacordon (1602) 152 Knowing themselues 
most innocent of all state-medUngs. x6ox 2nd Pt. Return 
fr, Parnass. iii. i, Such busie state-prj’ing fellowcs. 2627 
May Lucan 1. B 2, State-ebanging comets dire. 2629 

H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ded. 5 ■ Imposters, state- 
treachers, troublers, and betrayers. 2657 Flatman Cordial 
II, I care not what your state confounders do. 2735 
Thomson Liberty 111. 468 All the state wielding magick of 
his tongue. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I, 392 The 
state-mending citizen. 1792 Lo. Westmorland in Leckfs 
Hist. Eng. lStkC.{^ZZ^^ VI. 532 The present Statemaking 
mania of the world, x^i^Engt. Rev.^an. 284 The Mongols 
are not state-builders. 

b. instrumental, chiefly with pa. pples. 
x6i6 J. Lane Contn. Sqrls T. ix. 288 Th* prize of state- 
caused strife. 1650 B. Discolliminium 8 They have gotten 
some yeers on their back, and are able to make a profession 
of some State-establishment. 2842 Miall \n NmiconfW. 
193 An authorised, a state-provisioned clergy*. 2872 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 58 The poor citizens. . became state-fed pau- 
pers. 2882 M. Arnold Irish Ess, 97 State-aided elementary 
schools. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 3 Sept. 8/ 1 Ibe very atmosphere 
of Siatc-ridcfen Germany is fast becoming unbreathable to 
English lungs. 20x2 W. B. Selbie Nonconformity xn. 226 
The principle of the Stale establishment of religion. 

41 . Special comb. : state-cabin = State-room 
3 (cf. states-cobiiit quot. 1767, 23 b); state- 
cburcli, a church established by the state ; hence 
state-cliurcliism, -ebnrebman ; *1* state-fallen 


tr., fallen from high estate ; state-letter, a letter 
written oflScially by a secretary of state ; f state- 
like a., stately, magnificent; t state-making, 
conveyance of an estate (see 34 b) ; state-paper, 
an official document in which some matter concern- 
ing the government or the nation is published or 
expounded; s\^oaiirib,\nStaieFaperOffice\ state- 
prayers, the prayers for the king and royal family 
in the order for rooming and evening prayer ; 
state-prison, {a) a prison for political offenders 
(cf. sSd) ; (Ji) U,S, 7 LXiA.Aitstral,^ a prison maintained 
by a State for the penal confinement of criminals ; 
in U,S, also state's prison ; state-guake jocztlar, 
a convulsion of the state ; State rights, the rights 
and powers vested in the separate States under the 
Federal constitution of the U.S.A. ; also States 
rights ; also attrih . ; state secret, a matter kept 
secret by the government ; jocularly^ an important 
secret; state-statuo nonce~wd., a mere image of 
a statesman; + state-ward, one’s post as ‘watch- 
man for the state’ ; •fstatewise adv.^ in regard to 
the State. 

2760-72 H. Brooke of Qual. (1809) III. 85 Going 

down to the ’^stale-cabin. 1838 Civit Engin. 4* Arch. Jrnl. I. 
167/2 Each side [of the saloon is] occupied with State cabins. 
2726 Trapp Poperyutz They call our church and Religion, 
a *State-Church, and Religion. xB88 Schaff Hist. Chr, 
Ch.j Mod. Chr. \, 83 Christianity flourishes best without 
a state-church. 2862 R. Vaughan Nouconfonnity 391 
*State-churchism in any form was not in logical accord- 
«ance with the leading principle of their polity. 2845 Miall 
in Nonconf, V. 397 Government officials, who, of course, 
will be *state-cburchmen to a man. 2845 E. Warburton 
Crescent Cross II. 287 Every thing about this * 51010 - 
fallen prince wore an appearance of poverty and sadness. 
2692 Post Office patent to T. Neale 17 Feb, (MS.) All letters 
commonly called *State letters which are usually carried 
Postage (Tree here in England shall pass free thorow all our 
Plantations and Iselands. 2738 Birch Life Milton Wks. 
1738 I. S9 Besides the Works already mentioned, he was 
prevail’d upon.. to get his State-Letters transcrib’d. 2659 
W. Chamderlayne Pharronida 1. 38 A magestick Vest Of 
*state-like red. xe^Zq Rolls of Parlt. VI, 394/1 By means 
of any FeofFeement, *State makyng or Kelees. 2740 S. 
Haynes (/xV/e) A Collection of *Siale Papers. 2849 Macau- 
lay Hist, Eng. ii, I. 272 No man wrote abler state papers. 
29x5 H. Jenkinsom Palaeogr. 4 Almost at the same time 
[temp. Hen. VII] appears a new class of Administration., 
the Department, the Office of the Secretary of Slate ; whose 
Records are State Papers, with, very soon, a special home 
of their own in the State Paper Office. 2831 W. L. Bowles 
Life Bp, Ken II. 246 Even at^ Long-Leat, the '•’state- 
prayers, as they were called, disturbed his mind, so as 
to prevent his attending the chapel. 2723 Blackmore 
Alfred x. 365 Judg’d Guilty and condemn’d they were 
convey'd To the ‘State Prisons. 2828-32 Webster s.v. 
Prison^ We have state-prisons, for the confinement of crimi- 
nals by way of punishment. 2832 G. Downes Lett, Coni, 
Countries I. 158 Out in the lake is a state-prison called 
the Wellenberg. 1867 C. H. Pearson in Brodrick Ess. 
Reform 193 They.. are filling the State prisons in Victoria 
and New South Wales. 1645 *State-quake [see Church- 
quake], 2655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. 130 Untill it hath vented 
itself with a State-quake of those countries. 1766 H, Wal- 
pole Let. to G. Montagu 12 Dea, We have had.. many 
grumbles ofa state-quake. x-qqlZ Debates in Congress June 
(1851) 2022 The powers of our general Government are 
checked by ‘Slate rights, 2846 S. M. Maury Statesmen 
Amer. 370 The struggle which ended in the triumph of the 
State rights party. 1858 Hamilton Sp. 27 Oct. (Bartlett), 
Having been all my life.. an ardent ‘ Slates-rights ’ man. 
1890 C, L, Norton Polit, Americanisms 209 State Rights. 
The political creed which favours the retention of indepen- 
dent powers by individual States as opjjosed to ‘ Centraliza- 
tion 2822 Galt Provost xlvj, I told it to Mrs. Pawkie as 
a *51316 secret, 1832 Scott Ct. Roht, xxix, It was considered 
as a state secret of the greatest importance. 26x3 ShAks. 
Hen. VHL i. ii. 88 If we shall stand still, In feare our 
motion will be mock’d, or carp’dat, We should take roote here, 
where we sit, or sit *State-Siatues onely. a 2625 Fletcher 
Bloody Bra, iv. i, I, ist so? at your *stateward, sir? [Cf 
infra, A watchman for the State}. 1642 Bridge tVound. 
Consc, Cured §2. 17 It is lawful! for the Subjects considered 
‘stalewise to ra>’se an army to defend themselves. 

b. Combinations of the genitive or pi. : State’s 
attorney a lawyer commissioned to represent 
the State in the courts, esp. in criminal actions ; 
states-folfc, + (a) persons of (great) estate or posi- 
tion ; (b) dial. 5'eomen-farmers, owners of small 
estates (cf. Statesman 1 2) ; states-people dial, = 
prec. (^); States-rights (see State-rights in 41) ; 
states-system (tr, G, staaten-systein\ the federa- 
tion of a number of states with the object of pre- 
serving the actual balance of power. 

1809 Kendall Trav. III. 251 There is in Vermont. .an 
attorney-general, or, as it is call^, a ‘.states attorney, for each 
particular county. 1906 W. Walker Calvin xil. 335 The 
prosecution now fell into the charge of the states-attorney 
of the city, Claude Rigot, a friend of Calvin. ? 2727 Swift 
Gulliver, Let, Capt, Gulliver, I sec mj'self accused of 
reflecting upon great *States-Folk. 1902 Pall Mall Mag. 
Sept. 53 The statesfolk too, and the to%vnsfolk — true, a 
worshipful company ! 1887 Caine DeemstervX, Therobus- 
tious ^tatcs-people from twenty miles around. 2834 tr. 
Heeren*s Man. Nisi. Polit. Syst, Europe I. Pref. p. vii, The 
history of any particular ‘staics-sj’stem (bj* which we mean 
the union of several contiguous stales, resembling each other 
in their manners, religion, and di^ree of social improvement, 
and cemented together by a reciprocity of interests). 1864 
Bryce Holy Rom, Etnp, xix. (2876) 340 The Peace of West- 
phalia is the first . . of those attempts to reconstruct by diplo- 


macy the European states-system which have plaved <w 
large a part in modern history. ^ ^ 

+ state, a.l Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. stalxn, m 
pple. of sisKre to place, set.] = Stated ui'I 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ, Osor. 313 Nehte do««T 
enforce any person to state tymes of the ye.ue [oric rtc 

stahsUmponimJn^scri/itisguenQtiam aslriagiimis] tiu 

323 'I he long processe therfore that you made of st.rle fasti 
and other gaddyng holydayes in y» yeare Wax igitur £ 
coKsecratis aniti temporibus, t, festorum distrihtwM 
hactenus commemorasti\. 

t state, a.2 or qnasi-ai/tt. Obs.rare-'^. [? After 
State sb. aUrib.'\ (See quot.) 

iSypSpENSER sheph. Cal. Sept. 45 They . . bearen the craree 
so stifle and so stale [gloss, stoutcly]. 

State (stfit), V. Also 7 Sc. steat. [f. State rl.l 

I . trails. To place, station, rare. 

C JS90 Marlowe yau 0/ Malta ii, The Christian He of 
Rhodes, from whence you came, Was lately lost, and yon 
were stated here To be at deadlyenmity with Tutkes. ami 
North Sxam. iu. vii. § 8 (1740) 510 The capital Practicetn 
the Court of King’s Bench, wherein he was staled before he 
had any Preferment. 1742 De Foe*s 'lour Gt, Brit. (cd. i| 

II. 129 As the Court is now stated, all the Offices and Places 
for Business are scatter’d about, here and there. 2845 Baild- 
Festus^ i. (ed. 2) 5 Some vast temptation calmly comes And 
states itself before it, like the sun Low looming in the west. 

t b. In passive^ of a quality : To reside, inhere 
in a subject. Obs, 

1678 Barclay Apol. vii. vii. 216 The Adjective [Just]., 
signifies^a Man . . in whom this Quality of J ustice is slated. 
1 2 . To give a certain rank or position to, to 
rank ; also in pass.y to have a position, to be 
ranked. Obs, 

2592 Arden of Fevershatn iii. v. 84, I haue neglected 
matters of import That would have stated me aboue thy 
Slate. 2632 R. H. Arra/gnm. fVhole Creature 
Some of you are in a high manner, and all of You in some 
sort seated and staled. 2632 Hevwood end Pt. Iren Ait 
JV. i, Shall hee inioy my birth-right, or inherite Where I am 
heire apparant?..w’here 1 am stated, sit? 1669 Pfkh Al? 
Cross no Crown i. ix. § 31 (2857) 122 I’he aspiring fallen 
angels, that affected to be greater and better than theyuere 
made and stated by the great Lord of all. a 27x5 Bukket 
Own Time 111, xiii. (2900) II. 314 The two religions, popish 
and protestant, were so equally stated in his mind, that a 
few grains of loyalty, .turned the balance with him. 

t b. ? To assign a value to, have an opinion 
upon. Obs. 

2672 Milton Samson 424 Thou didst plead Divine bpul* 
sion prompting how thou might'st Find some occasion to 
infest our Foes. I st.ate not that ; this I am sure, out Fees 
Found soon occasion [etc.]. 

to. With complement: To constitute, to gi^e 
(a person) the status of. Sc, Obs, 

2689 in Sc. Acts (1875) XII. 58/2 That. .The clerks should 
not be allowed to call the Earle of Selkirk before him least 
hat myght steat him ane petitoric. 

t 3 . To place in a specified condition; in early 
use chiefly to settle, place in safety or quiet. Oh 
2605 B. JoNsoN Volpone m. ix, On which [violence done W 
his parent] the l-aw should take sufficient hold, And you be 
stated in a double hope. 2628 Feltham Resolves 11. Hi. * 5 ^ 
Then, the soule stated in a deepe repose, bewrayed her troc 
affections. 2640 Shirley Constant Maid 11. li, Aly 
work Shall be. .To slate her body in that modest tempef 
She was possessed of. 2642 Fuller Holy «$• Prof. SU ii.x. 

90 An excellent Chirurgeon he was at joynting ofa broken 

soul, and at stating of a doubtfull conscience. 2654 B. 
L’Estbakce Ckas. / (1655) 53 'I'his answer of the Duk^o 
his impeachment. .seemed to stale him in impunity. 

T, Hunt Def. Charter Loud, 37 Which put many thousand 
Persons well stated to starving. 2685 Cotton tr. Montaigrt 

I . 495, I see nowhere.. a house more nobly and constMtiy 
maintain’d than hisj happy in this to have stated his affairs 
to so just a proportion, that his estate is sufficient to do R 
without his care or trouble. 27*2 De Foe Plague [viJp) 
142, I mean especially, as you and I are stated, wthout a 
Dwelling-House of our own. 2786 A. G\^ SacredConteum- 

J. iv. 147 His will was stated in a w-icked contradiction to tt 

authority and will of God. ^ ' 

f b. To bring about (a state of things). Obs. 
2654 J. OwEii Saints Persev.xm.f 16. i97,Takea C>^n.* 
bind It on as close as possible, yet ’tis not united to the tree, 
untill the Sappe..be communicated to it, w’hich commum* 
cation states the union. 

4 . To place, install a dignity, office, rignt, etc. 
26x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel i. i, bccre yo^ 
boaste to mee Ofa great reuenew, a large substance 
you w'ould endow & state my daughter. 2625 Gill 


Philos, iv. 35 In which riglit. If He had not fully 

d, then had the benefit of His purchase beene utter > 


man-kind, 


lost, 2648 T. Beaumont Psyche ix. xeix. No Proxy F®.*' 
staled in his Might Barely by Patent, but b)* Native 

2652 Baxter Inf. Bapt.iz^ Either members must be bayti 

at their admission, or else after they are stated 
Church. 2654 in (1828) I. 81 To state D 

in the right of disposing of the forces. ^ . 

tb. To confer or settle (a possession, rJgni) 
etc.) upon, vest in a person, etc. Obs. 

2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Eph. 1. 14 Untill 
chased possession of etemall life may be fully accompit® 
and staled upon us. 2638 Brathwait Bartiabeesf ^ y ^ 1 
(j8i8) 201 These [i.e. the Little Gidding community] 
w'alke together w-holly, And state their lands on us^? ^0 >* 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 107 The beep 
..was not stated upon them of the Tribe of 
Sanderson 9 104 , 1 acknowledge the Sovera^n 

of this Nation . . to be rightly stated in the Houseof Commom- 

f 5 . To set in state, to treat wth ceremony 0 
state. Obs. . 

26x3 Heyvvood Braz. Age ii. ii, Oh you Gods ! or 
her mine, Staled with vs the Calidonian Queene. ^ 
Bacon Hen. VII, 80 For shee was not onely publikclj* con- 
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tpacted, but stated as a Bride, and solemnly Bedded, a 162$ 
Fletcher Noble Gent. 111. i, ’Twill be rarely strange To see 
him stated thus, as though he went A shroving through the 
City. 

fb. To state it \ to affect the attributes of rank ; 
to go or live in state. Obs. 

2631 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Sudden Turn Poriimes Wheel 
(1848) 23 Nassau,, .you did gather The fearful! rebells into 
warlike bands, Who now do state it in the Netherlands. 
165s Fuller Ch. Hist. v. xvi. 178 Wolsey began to state it 
at York as high as ever before. 1663 Killigrew Pars. 

in. V, These Gentlemen arc quickly satisfi’d; what 
an i^ly Whore they have got ! how she states it I 
f 6. To settle, or regulate, by authority. Obs. 

2647 Ward Cobter 28, I seriously feare, if the pious 

Parliament doe notfindc a time to state fashions,.. God will 
hardly finde a time to state Religion or Peace. 2699 Plea 
cigst. PriceofCom 16 Suppose, for i^^lance^n the Southern 
parts of England, ..Corn were stated at 55. per Bushel for 
Wheat, in Hist. Northjield (Mass.) (1S75) 133 The 

said Committee are further impowered to state the place of 
the town upon small lots so as it may be made delensibic. 

i*b. ?To fix, make dependent upon. Obs. 

2672 J. Livingstone Let. 7 Oct. in Set. Biogr, (Wodrow 
Soc. 1845) I. 242 Persecution (b] bended against all who go 
not .alongs in that apostacie and perjury : and is not, then, 
suffering stated on as important a quarrel as ever was since 
the foundation of the world ? 2692 South Serm. (1697) I, 
24 One of the grand duties of which [sc. Religion] is stated 
upon Repentance. 

7 . To set out (a question, problem, etc.) in proper 
form ; spec, in Zc^c. 

ai6^t Bp. Movutagu Acts ^ iJ/cn. (1642) no First the 
question is not rightly stated in the Conclusion. 1662 Jer, 
Taylor Via Intell. 8 We find by a sad experience, that few 
Questions are well slated, 2680 Dryden Oxnds hf>. Pref., 
To state it fairly; imitation of an author is the most advan- 
tageous way for a translator to show himself, [etc.]. 2795 
Genii. hFag". LXV. 11. 545/2 Permit me to state a few queries 
to your Correspondents in general. 2826 Whatei.y Logic i. 
i. § 2 (1827) 24 An argument thus stated regularly and at 
full length, is called a Syllogism. 2869 J. Martineau Pss. 
11 . 6 A problem must be stated in order 10 be solved. 2883 
Manch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/3 The question is surely* one which, 
stated in this way, needs no answer. 

b. Arithmetic. (See quot. 1740.) 

2740 Byche Sc PARt^N Piet. (ed. 5), State t/...in Arithme- 
tick, it is the arranging numbers in such order, that the 
question may be truly answered. 2797 Eneyet. Erie. (ed. 3) 
II. 302 [Compound Projior/ion), The above question may 
therefore be stated and wrought as follows: Mcri 18:24 ::6 
bolls [etc.]... In general, state the several particulars on 
which the question depends, as so many simple proportions, 
[etc.]. 

0. To state a case : to set out the facts of a matter 
or pleading for consideration by a court. Said of 
a pleader or advocate ; also of a court when allow- 
ing an appeal from its own judgement ; also ^n. 

2692 Cal. Treas. Papers 265 Mr, LowTides to state his case 
to be laid before the King. 17x0 Addison Whig^Exam. 
No. 5 F 3 , 1 must observe, that the Advocates for this doctrine 
have stated the case in the softest and most palatable terms 
that it will bear, 2857 Act 20 .y 21 l^ict. c. 43 § 4 If the. , 
justices be of opinion that the application is merely frivolous 
..they may refuse to state a case, 2879 Act 42 < 5 ' A3 yi^f* 
c. 49 I 33 Any person aggrieved who desires to question a 
convict ion., of a court of summary jurisdiction,, may apply 
to such court to state a special case. 

d. To state ati account or accounts : to set down 
formally the debits and credits arising in a course 
of business transactions. Also^^, 

2648 Heylin Relai. <5- Observ. i, 83 About the beginning of 
March, was given to Col. Sy'denham and CoL Bingham jooo 1 . 
apiece, as part of their Arrears; their Accounts not yet 
stated. czS^sCal. VVyar. /’rt/err 16 To be referred to Mr, 
Surveyor to state y* accompt and examine y« bills and report 
it to y® Lords Commissioners. x6oo ymis. Ho. LordsyAy . 
606/1 An Act for appointing and enabling Commissioners 
to examine, take, and state, the Public Acrompts of the 
Kingdom. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull i. xi, John spent 
several Weeks in looking over his Bills, and by comparing 
and stating his Accompts he discovered, that., he had been 
egregiously Cheated. x-jsZ Freethinker 33 F 9 After 
this, when he finds himself most in Temper, let him coolly 
state the Accompts of his Love, by* computing, .the Profits 
and the Losses, arising from it. 

f e. 7h state a vote^ a question : to framea quest! on 
in the form in which it is intended to vote upon it. -SV." 

1700 Sir D. Hume Diary Part. Scot. (Bannaiyne Club) 9 
And then the vote came to be stated, ^Vhethe^ the Parlia- 
ment should proceed to the Sheriff’s procedure, or the Lords’ 
their coming in, under these words Lords or Sheriff. Carried 
by one vote Sheriffs. Ibid. 33 Then the question was 
offered to be stated To allow the exportation.. or Not. 
rti7i2 Fountainhall (1759) 420 Then the vote 

was stated, If Sir Andrew Kennedy’s taking Conservator 
dues, .was relevant to infer deprivation. 

8 . To declare in words ; to represent (a matter) 
in all the circumstances of modification ; to set 
out fully or in a definite form. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 34 ^Vhe^eupon it w’as 
thought fit that the whole affair, .should be stated and en- 
larged upon in a conference between the two Houses. 1667 
Boyle Ori^. Formes f^Qual. (ed. 2) 332 Themes, where the 
names that are of very common and necessary use have (yet) 
their significations very little stated or agreed upon. sTpA 
Goldsal Trav. 361 Yet think not, thus when Freedom sills 
I stale, I mean to flatter kings, or court the great. 2781 
CowPER Cowers. 816 It has indeed been told me (with what 
weight. How credible, 'tis hard for me to state) That [etc.]. 
x8o2 Maria Eixieayorth ATor. Tales, Forester xii. (1848) 57 
'I'be facts were so plainly and forcibly stated, that bis hopes 
even from law began to falter. x8io Scott in Lockhart 
(1837) II. viii. 28^ The only purpose which I sup|>ose Lord 
Lauderdale had in view was to state charges which could 
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neither be understood nor refuted. 1B60 Tyndall Glac. ir. 

I. 224 It will not be a useless labour. .to state.. our present 
views of light and heat. 1862 Kalisch Hebr. Gram. i. 19 
Exercise vit. State the reasons w’hy metheg is employ’ed in 
the following words. 2892 Lavj Times XC. 463/1 The 
contents of the deed were falsely stated, 

b. Const, {a) with a cl.mse (introduced by that) 
as object ; (^) with object followed by the inf,, 
chiefly /arjf, 

(a) iBot Farmer*! Afag. Apr. 237 It has already been stated, 
mat 3,000,000 of acres are required to be in wheal. 1850 
Gi^dstone Glean. (2879) ^ 1 - *23 We may stale that his 
father was knoivn . . to be a m.*tn of extreme opinions. s866 
Thirlwall Lett. (1881) 1 1. 77 Diego then stated that he was 
going to the university of Salamanca. 

(^) 2838 Lindley Flora hied. 57 Conium is stated by 
Aretmus to be anti-aphrodisiac. ^ 2859 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. 
in Georgia (1863)^ *3 Upon an English lady's stating it to be 
her intention to visit these persons. 2846 Penny Cycl. SuppL 
21 . 502/2 The inhabitants, whose number is slated not to 
exceed a thousand. 1857 Gladstone Glean. (1870) VI. 89 
It is sometimes stated to have been owing to acci^nL 

c. To specify (a number, price, etc.). 

2789^ New Lond. Mag. July* 370/2 Fifteen thousand men 
cneciive are stated. 2823 Southey Penins, War 1 . 373 The 
numbers of the Spanish army have been variously stated 
from 14,000 to 40,000. 2842 UiscHOFF Woollen Manuf. (1862) 

II. 169 To enable the manufacturers to afford the cloths at 
the prices I have stated x^^^PoultryChron. II. 147 State 
your profession, especially if a clergyman. 2859 Rankine 
Steam Engine etc. 428 The vacuum in the condenser being 
often measured by a mercurial gauge, is sometimes slated 
in inches 0/ ttiercuiy. 

Stateable : see Statable. 

Statecraft (st^i*tkraft). [f. State sb. + Craft.] 
The art of conducting stateafTairs ; statesmanship. 
Sometimes wth sinister implication : Crafty or 
overreaching statesmanship. 

2642 Fuller Holy 4 ' Dref. St. iv. v. 263 Some plead that 
dissembling is Lawfull in the State-crafi, upon the presup- 
position that men must meet with others which dissemble. 
2729 Oldisworth CalliAxdia iv. 582 Well verst in State- 
Craft, the mysterious Trade, They know to gild and paint a 
pious Fraud. 2743 Fielding True Patriotilo.GTiS Nor can 
1 help obser%'ing.. another piece of slate craft..; for while 
we sent for this troop of singers into England, we left several 
troops of our soldiers abroad. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. V. 352 To avoid a civil, wage a foreign war, is an old 
adaije of profligate state-^aft. 2835 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 
xviii. IV. 163 A double treason, such as would have been 
thought a masterpiece of statecraft by the great Italian 
politicians of the fifteenth century. 1861 Tulloch Engl. 
Purit. 1 . 2 The English Reformation., was also tbecrealure 
of statecraft, and royal policy*. 2873 Sysionds Grk. Poets i. 
16 The men who rose to the greatest eminence in statecraft 
are to be reckoned among the primitive philosophers of 
Greece. 28S6 Manch. Exam.^ x8 Jan. 5/5 It savours more of 
statecraft than of statesmanship. 2887 Lowell Democracy 
etc. 34 Statecraft is no longer looked upon as a my’steiy, 
but as a business. 


So State-exaftsman, an expert in statecraft. 
2809-20 Coleridge Friend II. 285 Whatever study or 
doctrine bears upon, .a certain Phantom of a Slate in toto, 
which is everywhere and no where, this shall be deemed 
most useful and wise; and all else is the state-craftsman's 
scorn, 29x4 Wells in Engl. Rev. Jan, 202 Slate-craftsmen 
sat with their historical candles burning. 

stated (st^-ted), ///. a. [f. State t'. + -ED 1. 

In early use perh. rather f. L. sM-us appointed, 
fixed, regular (see State a.) + -ed l.] 
tl. Fixed, regular in operation or occurrence; 
not occasional or fluctuating. Obs. 

0x641 Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 124 Extra- 
ordinary singular courses, sometimes iniervcnient in naturall 
processes, alter not the generall, stated, habituall course of 
nature. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 162 That altho’ 
there were no stated Inhabitants who liv’d on the Spot ; yet 
that there mightsometimes come Boats off from the Shore. 
X7S2 Johnson Rambler'S^o. 188 r 2 The pleasure which men 
are able to give in conversation, holds no stated proportion 
to their knowledge or their virtue. ^2774 Goldsm, Surv. 
Exfer. Philos. XI, X34 Thus every four-and-twenty hours 
they have two regular and stated vrinds. 

2 . Of times, amounts, etc. : Fixed or settled by 
authority, agreement, custom, promise, or pre- 


arrangement, 

2667 O. Heywood Heart-Treas. xi. 129 ’Tis good for a 
Christian to keep up set and staled times of prayer. xSoo 
Child Disc. Trade L 30 If a low stated Interest by Law be 
the cause of Riches, no Country would be poor, . . all having 
it in their power to state their Interest as low as they please 
by Law. 1772 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 341 None but men 
already possessed of a stated fortune, were allowed a privi- 
lege of carrying a gun, 2784 Cowper Tiroc. 606 Trs not 
enough that Greek and Roman page. At stated hours, bis 
freakish thoughts engage. 1804 J, Grahame Sabbath (1823) 
30 [He] Opens the book, and reverentially The stated portion 
reads. 1822 Bayley 7>ztrrio/rff.Li94Akeeper,appoinied 
by the king's letters patent, with a staled salary*. 2823 
Southey Penins, Warl. 387 All the French troops in Anda- 
lusia were to proceed by stated journies. 2884 E. Yates 
Recall. II. 202, I should get rid of the long familiar life of 
the Office, with its stated hours of attendance. 

b. Of an action, ceremony, observance, etc. : 
Ha\'ing its fixed time and manner; ‘set*, not 
casual. 

Stated meeting, one of the regular periodical meetings (of 
a society*, an Oxford College) as distinguished from meetings 
occasionally called. , , 

2607 {title), Staled Christian Conference asserted ^ 

a Christian duty*; or A plea for stated Ojnfcrence. 2098 
M. Henry Life P. Henry x. (1699) i6s 
stated Pray*er, ordinarily to observe a Method, a^rding to 
the several Parts of Prayer. 1734 Watto Reltq. jtev. (1789) 


j 49 When a whole family* siu dowm together, to make a regu. 
jar and stated meal. 1856 Al Br/L Arr. XX\T. 61 This., 
is the proper course to be taken by ordinary Christian 
1 teachers, in their stated expositions of Scripture. 2^7 
j Ruskin Time ff Tide iii. § 12 Invite trustworthy persons 
of other classes to join your council ; appoint time and place 
for its staled sittings. 1907 Colonial Soc. Massachusetts 
Apr. 280 A Stated Meeting of the Society was held.. on 
Thursday. Ibid., The Records of the last Stated Meelbg 
were read and approved. 1915 (16 June) in Oxf. Univ. Gaz., 
AtaStated General Meeting held to-day the College [Erase- 
nose} made a grant of £100 to the General Fund of the 
University*. 

o. Of a functionarj', an employment : Recog- 
nized, regular, official. 

* 75 * Wesley iW.-s. (1872) II. 251 W. Harding who., was a 
slated Preacher. 2808 w. Wilson Dissenting Churches II. 
28 The relish of his labour excited a desire after a stated 
ministry*. J862 Contrib. Eccl. Hist. Connecticut 221 There 
is a disposition to supersede this rninistry*of pastors, by a 
ministry* of staled supplies; — men employed to perform the 
duties of a pastor, but not inducted, in any* appropriate way* 
into the pastoral office. 19x2 Webster s. v., Statedclerk, in 
the Presbyterian churches of the United States, the secretary 
of a court. 

fd. Definitely recognizable, decided ; declared, 
avowed, Obs. 

x6sx Baxter Inf. Baft. 82 If Holiness of state here be 
a stated separation of the person from the world, to God. 
2680 spirit 0/ Popery 51 He. .saith, That the King Erects 
a P.Tpacy in himself more absurdly than the Pope did ; and 
saith, That he is a stated Antichrist. x687lSHiELDS]^rmf 
let hose 411 Nay, we are by ibis obliged, if ever we be in 
case, to* bring these slated Enemies to God and the Country 
to condign punishment. 2710 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe)22s 
To carry me directly* on to. .Repentance. .and.. to astated 
I Reformation. 

3. (In senses 7, 8 of the vb.) a. Of a law, rule, 
penalty : Fonniilated, explicitly set forth. 

x68z-6 J. Scott C^r*. Z.^ (1747) in. 461 Now the Law 
obliges us under a certain stated Penalty to do and forbear 
what it commands and forbids. 2694 Chillier Ess. Mor. 
Suh‘. I . (1709) 133 Particular Satisfaction for every Affront 
in (Conversation cannot be Awarded by* Stated Laws.^ 2765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 92 What equity* is, and how impos- 
sible in it’s very* essence to be reduced to stated rules, bath 
been shew*!!. Ibid. 238 [Oppressions springing from sovereign 
power] must necessarily* be out of the reach of any stated 
rule, or express legal provision. 2768 Ibid. III. xxviL 435 A 
penalty in the nature of stated damages ; as a rent of 5 1. 
an acre for ploughing up anlicnt meadow, 
b. Narrated, alleged as fact. 

a7B7PoLWHELE^r;/’/. (?rvT/^iL 339 Adhere Toslaled Facts. 
1^01^ Spectator 21 Dec. 2093/2 In poetry, history, biography*, 
and even in Holy Writ, we continually find the page., 
drawing its light and meaning from the stated words of quite 
unknown speakers. 

C. Stated accenmt t a statement of account that 
has been agreed to by the parlies to a suit. 

2765 J, T. Atkvns Chanc. Rep. (1781) 11 . 1 When the 
defendant sets forth a stated account he shall not be obliged 
to go on upon a general one, because very often a stated 
accountwould unravel a perplexed affair. xySj J.MnrORp 
Plead. Suits Chanc. (ed. 2) 208 A plea of a slated account Is 
a good bar to a bill for an account. 2862 Waterstok Mati, 
Commerce 303 Stated Account, in the English law of 
accounts, is an account settled whether it be signed or not. 

d. Law. Stated case^ case stated : A summary of 
the points in dispute, drawn up by agreement of 
the parties to an action, to be presented to a court 
or an arbitrator in order to facilitate a speedy 


decision. 

1899 Daily Ne^vs 15 May 11/2 We [a firm of solicitors] 
take the liberty of sending you a print of a^ stated case 
bereio, and of the decision of the Court of Session thereon. 

Statedly (st^’tedli), adv. [f. StaVted ppl. a. 
+ -LT 2.] 

1 . TOlh regularity, as a regular practice, con- 
stantly, not occasionally or spasmodically. 

2670 Baxter Cure Ch.-divisions 52 The Profession it self, 
or open covenanting with God is the thing statedly* necessary 
to the being of vbible Christianity*. 2743 J. Morris Serm. 
viii. 2 i 6 That profession of faith in Jesus Christ, which is 
made at baptism, is statedly renewed at the Lord’s supper. 
2799 Underwood Treat. Dis. Childhood (ed. 4) I. 55 note, 
N umerous children , . from their infancy have been for several 
days without a motion ; nor w'ould any gentle means procure 
it stately. 1828 W. Field Mem. Dr. Parr I. 120 It will 
long be remembered by those who were statedly or occasion- 
ally his hearers. 2855 Browning Bp. Blougram's Apol. 945 
You, Gigadibs, who, thirty years of age, Write statedly for 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 2E94 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 25 
Men. .who met statedly for their diets of worship. 

2 . According to what is stated or alleged. 

1867 Ruskin Time fide § 37. yiii. (1004) A passage 
from the statedly authoritative portions of the Bible. 

stateful (st?i-tfnl), a. Now rau or Ois. 
State J#. + -ful.] Fnll of state or dignity, stately. 

IS9I Svu-ESTEF. £>u Bartas I. vL 34= To soiIcts 

neither stern nor statefull. 1624 T. 

Braver in Farr Sll. Pertry Jas.r (1S4S) 3^4 Thou loosest 
down from heaven, thy* stateful throne. 

Hence StartefoUy adv., Sta-tefnlness. 

.6SS Fulleu HM.Cami. nU “ 

books after Oxford Library* for the srat r ond 68 I w-as 

Statehood (st^-thud). [f. f + 



STATE-HOUSE. 
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STATELY 


bood? 1881 J. Davis Rise ^ Fall Con/ed. Govt. 1 . 291 The 
comparative claims of Statehood and Union. 2906 Outlook 
M Dec 819/1 That indiscriminate turmoil through which 
Russia has yet to fight her way to coherent statehood. 3911 
Tunes 19 Apr. 8/4 Utah was admitted to Statehood in 1896. 

State-nouse. [f. State ^< 5 . + House ^ 5 . Prob. 
suggested by Du. statJmis (now stadhuis) Stadt- 

HOUSE.] 

f 1. a. A house of state ; a building appropriated 
to state-ceremonies, b. = Senate house i. Ohs, 
1593 Nashe Christ's T, 65 b, Humaine writers haue theyr 
vse 01 reprouing vices, as well as the Scriptures. It is an 
easie matter to prayse God, in that wherein hee hath placed 
the especiall state*house of his praises. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World xxiii. § 4. 574 Pacuuius in Capua,, lockt the Sena- 
tors vp within the State-house, and offered their Hues to the 
Peoples mercic 

1 2. A town hall ; = Stadthouse. Obs, 

1627 Bp. Hall A/oI. agsU Broivnisis § 9 \Vks. U6z8) 578 
Is it no Citie, if there be mud-walles halfe-broken, low 
Cottages vnequally built, no State-house? 1634 Brereton 
Trav, (ChcthamSoc) 19 Delph hath., the finest slate-house 
said to be in all the seventeen provinces. 2686 Col. Laws 
N. York I. 182 The Citty Hall or State House with the 
Ground thereunto belonging. 275$ Mrs. Caldcrwood 
Lett. «5* Jrnls. (1884I 111 The State-house [at Amsterdam] 
you have seen a print of. 

3. a. In some of the North American colonies 
before 1776 , the building in which the public affairs 
of the colony or piovince were txansacted. Also 
applied to the building used by an Indian tribe for 
its deliberative assemblies. Obs, exc. Hist, 

1639 in Virginia Mag. III. 30 A L€xye..is raised for the 
buildrog of a State bowse at James Cittie. 26^ E. Johnson 
Wonder-working Provid. 109 The Indian King, .gathered 
together his chiefe Counsellors, and.. afterward gave them 
Audience, in a State-house, round, about fifty foot wide, 
made of long poles stuck in the ground. 2662 Archives eif 
Maryland 1 . 434 The Vpper howse took into Consideracion 
the place for the Seateing of the State howse. 1709 J. Law- 
son New Voy. Carolina 37 In these [Indian] State-Houses 
is transacted all Puhlick and Private Business, relating to 
the Affairs of the Government 2725 New Havtpsk. St, 
PapersXVlll. i The Dishonour and Inconvienliencem.ny 
both be remedyed by building a State house for holding the 
General Assem't and Courts. 1770 J. Adams Diary 
23 July, Wks. 2850 II. 247 This Tilton’s is just behind the 
State House. 

b. C/,S^ The building in which the legislature 
of a State of the Union has its sessions ; a State 
capitol. 

1786 E. Watson Men ^ T. Revolution (i86t) 282 The 
State House, the Capitol of Maryland. 2822 T. Dwight 
Trav. I. 49s The State-house [at Boston, Mass.]. .has a 
most noble and commanding position. 2908 W. Churchill 
Mr, Crewe's Career ix. 134 ril call in on you at the State- 
house day after to-morrow. 

c. attrib, 

2671 Ree. N. Amsterdam VI, 308 The Stone Well in the 
State-House-Yard. 2830 O. W. Holmes Dorclusier Giant 
20 Then he brought them a pudding. .As big as the State- 
House dome. 1908 W. Churchill Mr, Crewe's Career xi. 
267 Austen took bis way slowly across theState house park. 

Stateless (sUftl^), a. [f. State sb. -b -less.] 

a. Without a state or political community, b. 
Destitute of state or ceremonial dignity. 

\ Stateless state*, a state not worthy of the name. 

2609 F. Grevil Mnstapha v. iij. What soule then 
Would hold a life of such a statelesse State. 26x2 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. xl. § 5.346 The Northumbrians expuLing 
their statelesse Hericus..so pacified the King, that [etc.]. 
1638DBUMM. OF Hawth. Trene'NVs. (2711) 169 Cast not your 
selves into a voluntary Servitude j turn not your selves into 
a stateless State. 1843 D. Jerrold Punch's Lett. Ded., 
Wks, 2864 III, 450 Ye who have. .with kindly conjurations 
given state to stateless Kings. 1902 B. Kioo Princ. Western 
Civiliz. X. 343 In the section of which England is the centre 
we catch sight.. of a conception round which a practical 
system of world-politics.. is actually slowly beginning to 
centre; namely, the ideal of a stateless competition of all the 
individuals of every land. 

Statelet (st?*tlet). [f. State A 

small stale. 

2863 Morn. Star 14 Nov., ITie innumerable currencies [in 
Germany twenty-five years ago], each Statelet having a little 
system of its own. 2900 Crockett yoan 0/ Sword Hand 
i. 7 That cluster of lull statelets which is called collectively 
Masurenland. 

11 Sta’telich, adv. Obs. rarer-^. [G. statKch 
(now statllick-. see Stately). The folio (i 6 i 6 ) 
has the word in black letter as foreign.] In a stately 
manner. 

2620 B, JoNSON Alch, u, iv, Svh. Dol, my Lord Wniachums 
Sister, you must now Beare your selfe statelich. Dol. O, 
let me alone. . . I’ll keep my distance, laugh, and talke aloud ; 
Haue all the trickes of a proud sciruy Lady. 

Sta*teliIiood- [See -hood.] Stateliness. 

2845 Tait's Mag. XII. qoS With solemn statelihood, the 
camel’s head o’erlooks the press. 1906 S. W. Mitchell 
Pearl 27 In statelihood of mighty place She stood. 

+ Sta'telike, <s.dv. Obs, rare, [f. State sb. + 
-LIKE.] la a stately manner. 

2456 Sir G. Have Law Anns (S.T.S.) 302 Quhen he 
wrytis, his writtis suld be wele and staielyke devisit and 
dyiiL 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Adnur, Events 62 He 
caused them to carry him.. into a chamber most state-like 
furnished, , 

Statelily (stfi-tlili), adv. Now rare. [f. 
Stately a. + -ly 2.] In a stately manner. 

161X CoTGR., Sublimemetit, loftily, highly, ^ughtily, 
Statelily, 2672 YeKcnKHO Hohbes State Nat. 

3 must confess, somewhat statelily. Mod. Gulliver 


Walking in statelily himself, he beckoned me to follow. 
2859 Te.nnyson Marr, Geraint 175 She, Sweetly and 
statelily, and with all grace Of womanhood and queenhood, 
answer’d him. 2903 Kipling in Windsor Mag. Sept. 370/r 
The Head Chief bowed solemnly and statelily before Taffy. 

Stateliness (stci-tUnes). [f. Stately a. -s- 

-NESS.] 

1 1. Haughtiness, arrogance. Obs. 

2509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 90 Suebe as foloweth shame- 
ful! wantonnes, TJngoodly luslc, and statelynes of mynde. 
25x3 Bradshaw St, Werbttrge 1 . 1860 Pryde, statelenes, and 
sensualyie Were not in her founde. 1530 Palscr. 275/2 
Statelynesse, arrogance^ bourgoiste, 2582 Bentley Mon. 
Matrones g 6 Thou bast meekened me,,, to put from me all 
manner of presumption, and statelinesse of hart. 1644 
Milton Arcop. (Arb.) 33 Did they but know how much 
better I find ye esteem it to imitate the old and elegant 
humanity of Greece, then the barbarick pride of a Hunnish 
and Norwegian stateliness. 

2. Lofty dignity of manner or behaviour. Some- 
times with unfavourable notion ; Repellent dignity, 
stiffness or formality of manners. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ir. ii. (Sommer) 203 b, It pleased 
the Princesse (in whom indeede statelines shines through 
coiirtesie) to let fall some gratious looke vpon me. 2654 
CoKAiNE Dianea 1. 19 Her entreaties were delivered with 
such an inbred statehnesse, that they seemed rather com- 
mands then prayers, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 14 Jan. 2682, 
He told him likewise of his stateliness and difficulty of 
accesse. 2740 Richardson Pamela II. 310 They rallied him 
on the Stateliness of his Temper. 1828 DTsraeli Chas. /, 
HI. ii. 17 was a cold reserve in his speech, and a 

stateliness in bis habits. 1879 Morley Burke 1, 9 A certain 
inborn stateliness of nature, which made him unwilling to 
waste thoughts on the less dignified parts of life. 

1 3 . Loftiness of position or rank. Also, as a 
title of dignity. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Pattopi. Epist. 332 For some haue beene 
aduaunced to degrees of statelynesse, through the noblenesse 
of their byrth. 1638 W. Lisle Hcliodorus vii. 112 And 
when he came her Statelinesse (the Princess] before, They 
will'd him, yet he would not her adore. 

4. Nobleness of proportion or design ; grandeur, 
magnificence. 

2577-87 Holinshed Ckron. III. 431/2 The said dukes 
house of the Sauoie, to the which in beautie and statelinesse 
of building, .there was not any other in the realme compar- 
able. 2625 G. Sandys Trav. t. 32 Mosaike painting.. com- 
po.sed of littlesquare pieces of marble ; gilded and coloured 
which set together, as if imbossed, present an vnexpre.ssible 
statelinesse- 2748 Anson's Voy. m. ii. 313 The stateliness, 
freshness, and (ragrance ofitswoods. xB^ Fbzzmau N orm. 
Cowj. (1876) Ilf. xii. 236 Its walls indeecf crown.. a height 
great enough to give the minster yet further stateliness in 
the view from the lower ground. 2924 Btackw, Mag. Feb, 
243/s A monument of amazing stateliness. 

5. Imposing dignity of personal aspect or car- 
riage. 

<12667 Cowley Ess.^ Of Greatness (1906) 429 Like a 
Daughter of great Jtmiter for the stateliness and largeness 
of her person. 2784 Cowper Task v. 76 The cock foregoes 
His wonted strut; and. .seems to resent His alter’d gait 
and stateliness retrench’d. EleSnore iv, How 

many measured words adore The full-flowing harmony Of 
ihy swan-like stalcUness Eleanore? Mafich. Exam. 

20 Mar. 8/6 His bearing had alwa>*s a kind of stateliness, 
utterly free from pomp or pretence. 

6. Loftiness of diction, dignity, of style in speech 
or writing. 

259X Harincton Orl. Fur. Fref. p iij b, Hcroicall Poesie, 
that wlh her sweet statelinesse doth erect the mind. 1649 
F. Roberts Clovis Bibl. 404 The Princely statelinesse of 
bis stile hath inclined some to believe that he [Isaiah] was 
of the blood-Royal. 1789 Belsham Ess.^ I. xii. 231 l*he 
Spenserian stanza must be allowed to exhibit a certain air 
of stateliness. 2884 R. W. Church Bacon ix, 222 The state- 
liness and dignity of the Latin corresponded to the proud 
claims which he made for his conception of the knowledge 
which was to be. 

Stately (st^tli), a. and adv. Forms : 4-8 
statly, 5-7 statelie, 5-6 -lye, 5-7 Sc. staitly, 5- 
stately. [f. State j^. -p-ly. Cf. the equivalent 
Estately a. and adv. in I4-I5th c. 

The G, staatlich of identical formation has now in the 
literary language only the sense * pertaining to a (political) 
state or to the State *. In dialects, however, and in early 
mod. German, it has the meanings of the Eng, word, which 
in standard German have been transferred to siatilichf 
£ siait = Stead sb. Cf. Du. statelijk, Sw. statlig, stately, 
magnificent,] 

A* adj. 

1- Of personal appearance or demeanour, and of 
persons with reference to these. In early use, 
Befitting or indicating high estate, princely, noble, 
majestic. In later use. Imposingly dignified. 
(Occasionally said of animals ; cf. 4 b.) 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. syjz Thou rote of false lovers, 
duk lasoun !..Thow madist thyn rccleymyng & thyn Juris 
To ladyis of lh>’n siatly aparaunce. C1430 Lydc. Min. 
Poems {Fetcy Soc.) 11 Sapience. To-fore whos lace, most 
statly and nalle, Were the vij, sdence callyd_ libereallc. 
Jlnd, S13 This -Stately fowlc most imperial,.. Calljd in Scrip- 
ture the fowle celestial. 2724 ^msay Ytsion xi, He, with 
..staitly air, did roe rebuke. 1877 Miss Yonce Cameos 
Ser, iiL xi. 94 She was a good, sensible, and learned woman, 
but the stateliest of dames. 

absol, 2868 Tennyson Lucretius 272 That council-hall 
Where sit the best and stateliest of the land, 

b. Of movement, a person or animal in move- 
ment ; Dignified, deliberate. 

rS 93 Shaks. Rich. lit v. ii. 10 Bulliugbrooke, Mounted 
vpon a hot and ficrie Steed,— With slow, but stately pac^ 
kept on his course. 2B26 DisraEu Viv. Grey w. ii, A whole 


I flock of stalely geese issued in solemn pomp from another 

j 2. Of persons, their dispositions or actions. 

I t a. Haughty, domineering, arrogant. Obs. 

\ c 2440 Alphabet of Tales Ixxx. 62 And sho was a pa^nd 
fayr mayden emang all oker, & with hat sho was passand 
statelie & prowde, & thoght skorn be evur ilk common man 
Ibid, dcxlii. 428 He was neuer prowde norstatelye. cum 
in Aungier Syon (1840) 361 For often tymes sially and un- 
religious porte causeth murmur and grudgynge to other 
‘ 2544 Betham Precepts War i. clxx. H vij b, The multitude 
neuer lustly ne egally can beare rule and offyee thorough 
. theyr arrogaunte, stubburne, and stately conditions. 1577 
i Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 380 He presumed to ware 
j stately against his fellow Emperours. 1599 Hayward jst Pt. 
I & Reign Hen. IV 4 Neither did ihecontinuanceof his 
Raigne bring him_ to a proude port and stately esteeming o( 
j hiinselfe, but in his latter ye.ares he remained so gentle and 
' faireincariage,that[elc.]. \^tyjHovs,T.\.i.Four.f.Beails^% 

1 Such is the stately mind of this little Beast, that while her 
i limbes and strength lastetb, she tanieth &sauethherselfin 
I the tops of tal trees. 

I b. In milder sense : Showing a sense of sap^ 
j riority ; repellently dignified ; not affable or 
I approachable- In recent use a euphemistic appli- 
j cation of sense I. 


a 2625 Fletcher Wit without M. 11. ii, This w'idowis the 
strangest thing, the stateliest, and stands so much upon her 
excellencies. 2688 Fenton Guardian's Instr. 22 When I say 
I would have my eldest son a little stalely : I do not mean 
any degree of that gross imperious Pride which God and 
Man hates. 1712 Swift Z e/. to D'hess of 07 ‘mondw'Dtc., 
[Your grace’s picture] will set me labouring upon majestic, 
sublime ideas, and will make those who come to visit me 
think I am grown on the sudden wonderful stately and 
reserved. 2841 James Brigand vii, When we did meet, he 
was distant and stately in his manner, 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xlix, Their ladyships made three stately curtsies. 

absol. 1707 Ref. Ridicule 68 There are Women who think 
to act the Stately by affronting every body. 

3. Of things : Appertaining to or befitting a 
person of high estate; magnificent, splendid. 

c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 3 In statly wise 
whan thei were mett, Eche oone welle horsed, made no 
delay. But with her mayer rood forthc in her way. X433"' 
S. Edmund i. 12^ The statly royal date Whan I first gan 
on this ^iranslacioun. 2447 Bokenasi A/<^Z £70 

Thou lyist here in a statly paleys, Bewrappyd in cloihysof 
^Ik & gold. 1555 Act 2 2 Fhil. 6- Mar. c. 20S 

Duchic of Lancastree, being one of the most famous Pnoce. 
! best & Stateliest peeces of our said Sovercigne Ladle the 
C^uenes auntwent Enheritance, 1583 STVBBtsA/iai.Altn. 
; (1585)65 Gofde silke or silver lace of stately price, 1639 
j Fuller Holy War iv. xii. 188 [Lewis the ninth) anived w 
I Cyprus I where Alexius Lusignan King of the Island enter- 
} tained him according to the stateliest hospitality. 175 ® 
Nugent Gr, Tour^ Germany II, 256 In winter theybaye 
! races in stately sledges, besides masquerading and splenoio 
I balls, 2842 Tennyson Ld. oj Burleigh 43 A gateway she 
• discerns with armorial bearings stately. 

; b, of ceremonies, etc. 

2593 Shaks. 3 Hen, Vii v. vii. 43 That we spend the time 
I With stalely Triumphes, mirthful! Comicke shewes. 2648 
Gaci; West Ind. idlhe Dominicans, .invited all the jesmtes 
, . to a stately dinner both of Fish and Flesh. 1891 £. 

I cccK N. Brendon I. 53 llie most stately ritual that can be 
devised. 1899 A. C. Benson Life E, W. Benson I. xyii. 03S 
, The circumstances of his life placed him in stalely sphwes 01 
activity. 19x1 W. W. Fowler Relig. Exp. Rotn. People 
ix. 218 Meaningless as they were, the stately processions 
remained, 

4. Imposing or majeslic in size and proportions, 
a. of inanimate things, a building, town, UeCj 

mountain, etc. Also of a ship, now usually wJtli 
some reference to its motion : see i b. 

C2450 in Kingsford Citron. London (2905) 142 ^d 
moo good tovnys and stately villagis. 2586 A. Day 
Secretary 1. (1625) 23 Woods high and decked with btaici/ 
trees. 2592 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, i. vi. 22 AstatelycrPyrar^ 
to her He reare, Then Rhodophes or Memphis cuer 
2623-26 W, Browne Biit. Past. r. i. 10 Or the Nymph 0 
Kent, That statelyest Ships to sea hath euer senL iW 
Lithcow Trav. i. 25 'This Prouince is mainely 
through the middle with stately Po. 1667 
142 And as the ranks ascend Shade above shade, a 
Theatre Of statliest view. 1700 R, Cpomwell in Eng * 
Rev. (28g3)Xni. 116 A statly chine, accompaned uiib aia-^ 

Turkey. 1784 Johnson in /?<Tf2t'///(i904) II. 569 Whenso 

body talked of being imposed on in the purchase of A ^ 
sugar, and such articles: ‘Ibat will not be the case »saio -» 

* if you go to a stately shop, as I always do.' 1842 
Locksley Hall 37 Many an evening by the w'atcrs dm 
watch the stately ships. 1914 Blacliw. Mag. Sept. TF 
From the walls of stately cathedrals and monuments, t / 
being dead may yet speajL 

b. of a person or animal. (Cf. I b.) . 

1653 Walton Angler 1. ix. The Carp is 

Rivers : a stately, a good, and a very subtle Fish. / 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 148 After them, /* 
at length the Basha himself, mounted on a stately -HCX' 
1825 Byron Hebr. Mel.-, Wild Gazelle ii, 1 he Cedart wa 
on Lebanon, But Judah’s statelier maids are gone . * 2 
Scott Betrothed xiii, Fourscore y^rs had notquencnco i 
brightness of her eyes, or bent an inch of herstalelYb^'S 
2849 W. E. Aytoun Lays Scott. Cavaliers 113 Y'hen 
scent the stately deer. 2851 Tennyson Sonn. dlccre^ft 
Garrick and statelier Kemble, and the rest Who niaac 
nation purer through their art. 1863 Geo. Eliot dlanoia 
xix. She looked up with one of her happy, loving smiles 
the stalely old man. 1907 V'erney Menu II. 4^3 A 
dignified woman.. and the mode in which her black 
towered above her forehead made her statelier stilL 

c. Of sound : Impressive, majestic. 

*655 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (1687) 202/2 Good H^yc^ 
what voice is this, how strange and stately 7 <12661 Full^ 
Worthies, Cornw, (1662) 196 The hall (rising above tec 
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rest) yieldcth a stately sound as one entereth it. 1850 
KiNCSLEy Misc. (i860) I. 228 The stately ^mness of the 
wood-doves note. 

6. Of speech or writing or its style; hence of a 
speaker or writer : Elevated in thought or expres- 
sion, dignified, majestic. 

1579 houcE De/, Poetry 23 Yf you had wanted your 
^Mysteries of nature, & your stately storyes, 3'our booke 
would haue scarce bene fedde^ wj’th matter. 1583 Mnt* 
DANCKE Philotimut E iij, He micht tricke his speech with 
a few superficial! colours, but all his statly style were not 
woortli a sirawew 1685 Dryddn Sylyx Pref. A 6j Virgil . . main* 
tains Maj«ty in the midst of plainess .and is stately with- 
out ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. 1802 Wordsw, 
Resolution ^ Indep. 96 Choice word and measured phrase, 
aliove the reach Of ordinary men ; a stately speech. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii, I. 404 That deficiency he did his 
best to conceal.. by stately declamation. 

absol, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias xi. v. (Rtldg.) ^cx4 He pre- 
ferred the stately, or rather the grotesque in writing, 
b. of a subject. 

1^2 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lx. 266 Of which [Fleets and 
their commerce] shall be digested here the Progresse,.. 
Though stately be the Subiect, and to slender be our Arte, 
164^ Milton Educ, 5 Then will the choise Hbiories,..and 
Attic tragedies ofstatliest, and most regal argument. .ofier 
themselves, 

i*6. Powerful, effectual. Obs. 

With quol. 1662 cf. G. sfaitlicli, in early mod.G. said of 
medicines (Grimm s. v., 1 1. 1. c). 

1587TURBERV. Trag. Tales 142 b, So statelle is the stroke 
of Cupids bow'. 1662 R. Mathew Unt. Atek.^Z Make a 
Lixivium or stronge lye of Chalkes vive, or ^VhUe-lime for 
this is most stately, and operates very polenllj'. Ibid. 1^7 
One of the most potent, stateliest Medicines that I think is 
attainable in the World. 

f 7. Pertaining to the state or body politic. 
[nonce-use.') Obs. 

1641 ^tiLTON Reform. ^3 What a perversenesse would it be 
in us of all others to retain forcibly a kind of imperious, and 
stately Election in our Church? 

8 . Comb, 

a 1618 Sylvester IVoodnian’s Bear xli, Shee was Strait 
proportion'd, stately-pased. 1777 T. Warton Poems 79 
Whate’er adorns the statelj’-storied hall, 

B. adv. In a stately manner. Now rare. 

*1*1. With splendid ceremonial or surroundings; 
in state. Obs. 

CX407 Lydg. Reson <5- Sens. 2662 Where that love, as I ha 
tolde, Stately holdeth his housholde With his meyne^ in 
cladnesse. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 378 The King sitting 
in a Pauillon stately apparelled. 1648 Gage West Ind. 84 
Spaniards who thought nothing too good for us, and would 
entertain us stately. 

+ 2. In a domineering or arrogant maimer. Obs. 
3440 Pasten Lett. (1900) Suppl. 24 And ther to Mariot seyd 
statefy, that mj'ght not be performed. 1538 Elyot Diet.^ 
Imperiose^ stately, rigorouselj’. 1539 Bp. Tonstall Serm. 
Palme Sundnye (1823) 33 Whyles a noble manne..dyd 
prostrate bym seire..and kyssed his shoo, wbyebe he stately 
suffered to be doone, as of duetie. 
f 3. In a noble or dignified form or style ; so as 
to have a stately appearance. Obs. 

1582 Stanvburst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 17 Martyred inbattayls, 
ere towne could statelye be buyided, Or Gods cheare setled. 
1625 Bacon Ess.y Gardens (Arb.) 555 When Ages grow to 
Ciuility and Elegancie, Men come to Build Stately, sooner 
then to Garden Finely, 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, Ps. 
cxxlL 3'lenisalem is stately built. 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom, 
of Rom. HI. so He met with a house very stately built, 

4. With stately or dignified bearing, movement, 
or e;cprcssion. 

1584 Lyly Campaspe iii. iv, How stately she passeth bye, 
•yet how soberly ! 1602 Shaks. Ham. i, ii. 202 A figure 
..Appeares before them, and with sollemne march Goes slow 
and stately, 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe A 

tall signor . . who walks so stately. xSzz Scott JCcniliv. xvl, 
Both Earls moved slowly and stately towards the entrance. 
1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies iii, Tiny, gaily decorated 
forms,, .moving stately on. 
f 5. In a fitting manner, properly. Obs. 

£■1440 York Myst. xxvi. 82 We ! J>are sir, he skelpte oute 
of score [of money-changers in the Temple] pat stately stode 
selland per store. 1513 Bk. Kentynge m Babees Bk. (1868) 
269 And yf ye wyll wrappe your soueraynes brede stately, 
ye muste square and proporcyon your brede. 

6. Comb, 

1591 Sylvester Du Barias i. v. 891 The fair Peacock.. 
Proud, portly-strouting, stalking, statelj’-grave. 1592 Kvd 
Sp. Trag. iv. i. 158 But to present a Kingly troupe withall, 
Giue me a stately written Tragedie. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche vi. Ixxxix, The Glass.. weep’d to see its stately- 
beautious face Dissolv'd by one short Touch. 1728 Thomp- 
son Spring 777 The stately-sailing swan. 

Statement (ste**tment). [f. State v. -{--ment.] 

1. The action or an act of stating, alleging, or 
ennneiating ; the manner in which something is 
stated. 

ijSgPelii. Gcog.; inired. Statist. Talks Europe 7 Not 
from an imaginary picture, . . but exhibited in the sober garb 
of exact statement, backed with the irresistible force of 
ariihmetical demonstration. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Ld, H ol- 
land (1897) 600 In statement, the late Lord Holland was not 
successful; hischiefexcellencelayin reply. 1885 Pearson in 
Latu/?tf/J,29Chanc.Div.558, 1 think Mr, Farwell's statement 
of the law is correcL Mod. The book is a model of cautious 
and accurate statement. 

b. Mns. A presentation of a subject or theme 
in a composition. 

zZ&z^rove's Diet. Mus, III, 568/2 Occasionally the middle 
repeatsTof the theme] are variations, and the first and last 
statements simple and identical. x8^ Daily News st-i Nov. 
3/2 The Overture,, is yery brief, and bears few signs of 
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niaturity, although In the first statement of the second sub- 
ject . . occur some charming examples of [etc.]. 

2. Something that is stated; an allegation, 
declaration. 

X775 Ash Suppl,, Siaiemenf, the thing stated. 1787 
Malone Disc. 'J kree Pis. JC. Hen. VI, 37 This statement 
was taken from the old quarto play; and, from carelessness, 
was adopted byShaks^arc without any material alteration. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride 4* Prej. xxxvi. (1906) 176 She put 
down the letter, weighed cverycircumstance..— deliberated 
on the probability of each statement—bui with little success. 
1833 Cruse Eusebius i. vii. 32 Neither of the gospels has 
made a false statement. 2838 Civ. Engin. 4- Arch. yrnl. I. 
239/1 There is much useful matter., to be culled from the 
statements of both parties. ^ 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
258 The moderns have certainly no reason to acquiesce in the 
statement, th.at truth is appearance only. 1905 J. B. Bury 
Life St. Patrick App. 279 The statement that he was or- 
dained in his twenty-fifth j’car seems to stand alone 

3. A written or oral communication setting forth 
facts, arguments, demands, or the like. 

1787 Malone Diss. Three Pts. K, Hen. VI. 15 A correct 
statement of the issue of King Edward the liiird..is given 
\a The first Part of K. Henry VI. 1863 H. Cox Itisiit. hi. 
vii. 6g6 Hjs annual statement to the House of Commons of 
the financial condition of the Kingdom. 1B91 S. C Scrivener 
Our Fields 4- Cities 43 Some ot the farmers avoid paying 
taxes ; they make a * statement * instead. 1898 W. J, (Green- 
wood Contmerc. Corresp. (cd. 2) 155, 1 have decided to call 
a meeting of my creditors. .when 1 shall submit to them a 
sl.Ttcmcnt of my affairs. 1912 Times ig Dec. 2/5 The plaintiff 
alleged by his statement of cbtm that [etc.]. 

b. Comm. (More fully statement of account) : a 
document setting out the items of debit and credit 
between two parties. 

1897 F. Hooper & J. Graham Mod. Business Methods 38 
The next step is to send in what is called a Statement. 
'ITiis, as its name implies, is a short statement of account 
between the parties. loto Fieldiiouse Business Methods 
115 It is customary for the Creditor. .to send to the Debtor 
. .a slalement, which is an account, rendered at certain 
periods, . giving dates and amounts only (no details) of each 
delivery of goods since the last Statement or balancing. 

4. Comm. In certain branches of industry, a 
document periodically issued, setting forth the 
prices to be paid to workmen for various kinds of 
piece-work. Also attrib. as statement price, wages. 

1889 D. F. ScHLOSS in Charity Org. Rev. Jan. 7 These 
workmen receive a rate of wages fixed by the Union and 
embodied in a * statement ’. 1897 Daily News xa Apr. e/5 
In several cases manufacturers have offered.. an increase of 
ten per cent above statement wages. 2900 C. Russell & 
H. S. Lxwts Jew in Lend. 79 (In the boot and shoe trade] 
the better class of work is still done by Englishmen under 
‘statement* prices. 

state-monger, states-monger. Ohs. exc. 
arch. [See Monger i.] A contemptnons desig- 
nation for : A projector of political constitutions ; 
a pretender to political science. 

16x6 J. Lake Contn. SqrPs T. iv. 375 Some mockd at 
somme, for state-mongers absurd, till scarce one of them all 
had one wise word. 1622 Ld. Keeper Williams Let. 17 
Sept., in Cabala (1654) in, I would therefore see the most 
subtile State-monger in the world chalk out a way for his 
Maj'estie to mediate for Grace, and favour for the Protes- 
tants. 1678 Butler Hud. iti. IL 999 This said; the im- 
patient Slaies-monger Could now contain himself no longer. 
1682 D’Urfey ButledsGhost 125 He finding that the warpt 
Statemonger Would preach his Canting Treason longer, 
Resolv'd [etc.], x8i6 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 347 The old 
balsam of memory should be prescribe for such state-mon- 
gers. (X844 Disraeli Coningsoyw. i,TbcArcb-Mcdiocrily.. 
though not a statesman, might be cl^ed among those whom 
the Lord Keeper Williams used to call * slatemongers *.] 

II Stater ^ (st^'tai). Antiq. [a, L, stater, a, 
Gr. iTTaTiJp, f. <rra-, laravai (see STAND v.) in the 
sense * to weigh 
1; An ancient weight. 

According to Isidore Etym, xvi. xxv. it was half an ounce. 
In antiquity it was variously 2, 3, and 4 drachm®.^ 

1382 WvcLiF Ezek. tv. )oTbimeet..sbal be in wci3t twenti 
stateris [j6ii shekels (lit from Heb.), LXX. aUXovs, Vulg. 
siaieres] that is ten ouncis. 1631 Anchoran Comenius' Gale 
Tongues 170 A slatere [L. staiera} is a weauers or clothiers 
pound to be carried. 

2. A name of various ancient coins. 

The gold coins so called were the Persian stater or Daric, 
worth about £i ss, 3d., the Athenian slater, the Cyaicene 
stater. The name was also applied to various silver coins ; 
in Roman times chiefly to the Tetradrachm, as in ^latt. 
xvii. 27. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xvii. 27 His [sc. the fish’s] mouth 
openyd, thou shall fynde slater, that is, a certeyn of moneye. 
1483 Caxton Golden Leg.zoz/^ HefondtheStatere or piece 
of money in the fisshes mouth. 1646 SirT, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. I. viii. 32 Antoninus, whose apprehensions so honoured 
his Poems, that . . for every verse, bee assigned him a Slater 
of gold. 1771 M- Raper Anc.Money in Phil. Trans. LXI. 
480 The silver Stater, or Tetradrachm, is the most common 
Attic coin now remaining. 1854 J. D, Burns Vis. Prophecy 
49 A fish to Peter’s hook the Stater brings. 1881 Jowett 
yVwcj'f/. I. 216 The penalty was fixed at a stater. Note. If 
the gold stater, about j6s. ; if the silver Athenian stater, 
about 3J. ; if the silver Corinthian stater (ten .^^eginelan 

obols), about 2s. sd. 

Stater 2 (stF‘'t3j). [f. State 7 ;.+-eri.] One 
who states. Average stater = aveiage-adjaster : 
see Average sb.*2‘ 4 b-' 

1702 2rd Lei. to Genii, in Country 21 The Stater of the 
Case, .makes me to affirm the Former. 1702 R- Cbosfei^ 
Affectiori of People 6 Those Gentlemen that were th« the 
Publick Staters of Accounts. 1820 Lady Granville ier- o 
Sept, Lett 11804) 1. 179 It is of no use what is staled when 
people are resolved not to believe the staters. 18S4 J inies 


5 Apr. 5 Mr. Smith,. for many years carried on business at 
Glasgow as an average stater. 

II State-ra. Obs. Pi. -E0. [L, statera, prob. 
a. Gr. ffTarTjpa, accus. of (TraTrjp Stater l, in the 
unrecorded (but etymologically probable) sense of 
‘ balance L Cf. It. sfadera.'} A steelyard. 

1669 Boyle Ne7v Exp. 1. 23 The Weight.. being 

^ken off, and weighed in a Statera amounted toabovt 28 
Pounds, xygz Statist. Acc. Scot. VII, 563 The instruments 
they have for the purpose of weighing, are a kind of stalerae 
or steelyards. 1822 Lmison Sci. 4- Art 1. 35 The Statera, or 
Roman stecl-yard, is a lever of the first kind. 

State-room. 

1. A state apartment ; a room in a palace, great 
house, hotel, etc., splendidly decorated and fur- 
nished, and used only on ceremonial occasions. 

1703 Lend, Gas. No. 3943/4 Several Tables were plenti- 
fully covered in the State-Room, and in the Guildhall. 1742 
Young Love of Fame i. 170 When lo ! my Lord to some 
small comer runs, And leaves state-rooms to strangers and 
to duns. 1853 Felton Fan:. Lett. vL (1865) 40, 1 have seen 
but few places yet ; but have passed through the state-rooms 
of the I uileries. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I, x. 308 A grand 
militarj* dinner in the slate room oftbe Sussex, at Tunbridge 
Wells. jgsz Blcukiv. Mag. Oct. 501/2 Prince Arthur., 
stayed twice in the College, probably in the Founder's state- 
rooms. 

fig. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 11. 70 note. The mechanical 
system of philosophy,. leaves the idea of omnipresence a 
mere abstract notion in the slate room of our reason. 

2. A captain’s or superior officer’s room on board 
ship. (Cf. state-cabin, State sb. 41.) 

x66o Pepys Diary 24 Apr., Very pleasant we were on board 
the London which hath a state-room much bigger than the 
Naseby, but not so rich. 1694 Lend, Gas. No. 2982/3 The 
Yacht having lost in this Rencounter but 3 men, who were 
killed by one great Shot in the State-Room. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Random xxxv, Acabbin was made for him contiguous 
to the state-room, where Whiffle slept. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge xvii, The cabin had two state-rooms, as they are called 
in merchantmen, opening off it. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easyxiv, In the captain’s state-room they had found fourteen 
thousand dollars in bags. 

3. C/.S. A sleeping apartment with one or two 
berths on a passenger steamer. 

1837 Ht. Maftineau Soc. Amer. III. 152 On boardsteam* 
boats which have not separate state-rooms, there are no 
means of preserving sufficient cleanliness and health. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) i/i This state-room had been 
specblly engaged for * Charles Dickens, Esquire, and Lady 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, There she is, sitting 
now in her state room, surrounded by. .littleand big carpet- 
bags, boxes, baskets. 1872 Medley Autumn Tour U^. 4- 
Canada v. 77 On the middle deck (of thesteamerlis a splen- 
did saloon,.. with most comfortable sleeping cabins on both 
sides, which, by the way, are always called ‘ Stale-rooms 
b, A private compartment in a railway train. 
x8^ W. H. Dixon New Amer. II. 291 On the Pennsyl- 
vania central line, a lady entered into my state-room. 1872 
zrez Americanisms iig In the new Palace Cars they 
pay more, if they engage a state-room. 2884 £. Yates 
Recoil. II. 264, 1 used to engage a* state-room ’,/.r. a private 
compartment, on the train. 

4. Boating. (See quot.) 

1B57 P. CoLQUHOUN Coittp. Oarstnan's Guide 29 Seats 
termed 'ibwarts*, forward^ midship, after, and backward 
thwart ; the state-room being the space between the back- 
board or after, and the midship thwart, 
i* Staiiery. Obs. rarff~K In 7 statrie. [See 
-RT.] Affairs of state. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xrv. Ixxxii. 345 The Stories 
Nationall of Piets and Scots, once Kingdomes twaine With- 
in the same,. .Of Piets, Scots, Welsh be nowabridg’d, such 
Turnes as times did see, Howbeit little Statrie. 

States General, Hist. Also 6 general 
states, [= F. ^tats giniraux, Du. siaaten gene- 
raal^ A legislative assembly representing the 
three estates, viz, clergy, nobles, and commons or 
burghers of a whole realm, principality, or 
commonwealth (distinguished from states pro- 
vincial) : a. in France before the Revolution ; b. 
in the Netherlands from the 15th c. to i79^* 

*585 J- Norris in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1003) Apr. 3x7 The 
Councell established in this towne for ine generall slates. 
Ibid. 318, I haue deferred to send..inyndinge to morrowe.. 
to repaire to the states generall in Hollande. X646 Howell 
Lewis Nil/, ii. 40 The Assembly of the States General. 
1673 Temple Ohserv, United Prov. ii 75 As the States- 
General cannot make War or Peace, .without the consent of 
every Province ; so cannot the States-Provincial conclude 
any of those points without the consent of each of the Clii^ 
1677 Dbyden State Innoc. i. i, Most high and mighty Lm’ds, 
who better fell Ftoni Heav'n, to riseStates-Generalof Hell. 
2680 Butler Rem. (1759) H- 345 A Rabble Is a Congrega- 
tion, or Assembly of the States-General sent from their several 
and respecii%'e Shops, Stalls, and Garrets 1792 ^ You.vg 
Trav. France xo8 They.. assert that his letting thekinggo 
to the states-general, before their powers were yermed,.-w 

madness. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. IL xv. 2^5 T^ 

General answer to the parliament of the three ^ 

Bancroft Hist. U.S. 1- viii. 240 Under the command of the 
stadholder and the states-general. 

Statesman 1 (st^i-tsman). 
of State sb. + Man sb., after F. Iwimnc a c/at. u . 

G. staatsmann, T3a. staatsnma, Stv. tkdsmatkVa. 
staisniand. In sense 2, a separate formation on 

w^ho^takes a leading part in the alTairs of 
a state or body politic ; _esp. one who is skilled m 
the management of public rinairs. 

1592 NeSadjt ^ Soari. A 3 b, Your words arc dangerous, 



STATESMAN. 


good honest subiect, Old reuerent slates-man, faithful serul* 
tor. XS99 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. ii. vi, For that 
were to affirme, that a man writing of Nero, should meane 
all Emperours : or speaking of Machlauel, comprehend all 
States-men. 1600 W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 222 A 
gentlewoman., saide to a secular priest., if you once become 
statesmen, and haue dealings with the Lords of the Counsell 
..then I haue done with you. 1638 Diary of Ld. JVarris^ 
ion (S. H. S.) 295 Thou prayed earnestly for the Lords 
direction . . about . . the hoi busines to be trusted to the staits* 
men. a i65i Fuller If^ori/iies, Gen. vi. (1662) The word 
Statesmen is of great Latitude, sometimes signifying such 
who are able to manage Offices of State, though never 
actually called thereunto. i68r Drvden Ads. <5* Achit.i, 
550 He. .in the course of one revolving Moon, Was Chymist, 
Fidler, Statesmian, and Buffoon, c 1730 Ramsay Some of 
the Contents iv, Lethington the statisman courts the Nine. 
*774 Goldsm. Retal. 38 Too nice for a statesman, too proud 
for a wit. 1830 Lvtton Richelieu i. ii. 213 Where the lion’s 
skin fell short, he eked it Out with the fox’s ! A great states- 
man, Joseph, That same Lysander. 1891 Times 9 Dec. 5 
[Lord Dufferin’s] wide and varied training had made him 
not a politician but a statesman able to take Imperial views. 
1912 J. H. Rose in En§^. Hist. Rev. Oct. 702 The optimism 
which was the glory of Pitt as a man, but not seldom his 
weakness as a statesman. 

aitrib. 1728 Swift Dial. Mad Mullinix If Timothy 17 An 
able statesman-bishop, 1852 Tennyson Ode l^ellington 23 
The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute. 1906 E. G. Sand- 
ford Mem. Ahp. Temple 1. 260 He isalso the greatest of the 
statesmen-bishops of E.xeter. 
b. humorotisly. 

17x8 Freethinker No. 8 (1733) I. 31 Numbers, who were 
present at his Tryal and Execution (not e.vcepling our News- 
Writers and Garret-Statesmen) have not been able to agree 
about him. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 223 Where village 
statesmen talked with looks profound. And news much older 
than their ale went round, 

2. dial. (See quots.) Cf. Estatesman. 

A doubtful instance of this sense, much earlier than our 
quots,, is found in a letter dated Oxford 16 July 1695 from 
James Fleming to his brother Robert Fleming (‘alt Rydall ‘), 
which begins ‘.Quondam Stalls Man and concludes ‘ I am 
'Your affectionate Statets Man*. 

1787 W. H. Marshall Norfolk II. 389 Statesmen. Yeo- 
men; small owners. 1794 A. Pringle Agric. Westmor- 
land 30 The great number of small land-holders, or states- 
men above-mentioned.. doing the work upon their own 
estates, with their own hands and those of their families. 
1794 T. Brown Wjfr/c. Derby 14 The smaller landowners, 
provincially statesmen. 18x3 AIary Leaobeater Ann. 
Balliiore (1862) 339 A statesman, which means in Cumber, 
land phrase one who owns the fee-simple of his land, but 
works on it himself, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia^ States- 
man, the proprietor of an estate. 1827 Sporting Mag. XXL 
27 What in this part of the world [DurhamJ is called a 
Statesman — Anglice, a Yeoman. x866 Prov. Lines. 

1890 Leeds Meratry 21 Feb., At Westmoreland Assizes., 
yesterday.. John ^Ictcalfe, tlie son of a farmer and ‘states- 
man* residing at Longmarton, was charged with (etc.J. 

t Sta'tesmau 2 , Obs. [f. States (see State 
sb. 23 ) +-JIAN.] A subject of the States ofHolland. 

x66s Manley Grolius's Low C. Warres 679 The Enemies 
Horse. -violently falling into the Flank of the Statesmen, 
made a great slaughter. 

Sta-tesmanoraft. rare-'-. [See Craft j-^.] 
The art of statesmanship. 

^2894 Sir a. H. Layard Autohiogr. (1903) II, iv. 93 He 
had qualities dtting him for practical statesmancrafc- 

Sta'tesmanlike, a. [f. StaVtesman i + -like.] 
Having the qualities characteristic of a statesman ; 
befitting or worthy of a statesman. 

x8oi W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 588 The admirable 
statesmanlike pamphlet of the Earl of Liverpool. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, A statesmanlike habit of keeping 
his feelings under control. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xu 
III. 31 The orator who took the most statesmanlike view of 
the subject was old Maynard. 2885 Public Opin. 9 Jan. 
34/2 Mr. Chamberlain.. spoke with statesmanlike prudence 
and emphasis. 

Sta'xesmanly, a. [f. StatesmanI + -eyi.] 
Perbiining to or characteristic of a statesman ; 
befitting a statesman. 

la^S R. W. Hamilton" Pot. Educ, v. (ed. 2) 95 There are 
patriots, statesmanly and pnilosophic, who would not for a 
moment touch that right. 2848 Hare Guesses Ser- It. 2x5 
This is one of the main elements of the historical genius, as 
it b of the statesmanly. 2898 B. Gregory Side Lights 497 
A sagacious and statesmanly stroke. 

■ Sta'tesmansliip. [-ship.] The activity or 
skill of a statesman ; skilful management of public 
affairs. 

1764 Churchill Candidate 286 We saw Thee nimbly vault 
..Into the seat of pow’r, at one bold leap, A perfect Con- 
noisseur in Statemanship. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng., ix. 
II. 417 The whole hbtory of ancient and of modern times 
records no other such triumph of statesmanship. 2905 Lo. 
E. Life Ld. Granville I.xiv.402 Britbb States- 

manship had lost all reliance on the good intentions of the 
French Emperor. 2906 F. S. Oliver Alex. Hamilton iii. vi. 
240 His idea of good statesmanship was good stewardship. 

Stateswoman (st^’tswuman). PI. -women 
(-wimen). [f. states genitive of State sb. + 'Vv'ojiai!, 
after StatesmanI.] A woman who takes part in 
the conduct of public affairs ; a woman tvith states- 


manlike ability. 

1600 B. Tosson Ethane n. ii, So she may.. be a States- 
woman, know all the Newes. [etc.]. 171.S Addison /"ref- 
holder ko. 45 r 9 Of this kind are the Prions of ourStates- 
women, and the Reasonings of our Fox-hunters. 184s 
DtsK-AELi Sybil Lady Firebr^e. a great statesivoman 

among the tories. i88s Society in Loud. viL 164 The Queen 
is a theologian as weii as a stateswoman. 1912 E. Russell 
Maitta^ of Lethington L 14 The politic Regent.. was 
stateswoman enough to appreciate these qualities. 
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tram/. 1826 Miss Mitford Village II. 88 She was.. a 
perfect stateswoman; wound the whole school round her 
finger ; and wanted nothing of art but the art to conceal it. 

Stath(e : see Staithe. 

+ stathe, W. Obs. rarer-', [a. ON. *sta5wa 
(Icel. sipbva, MSw. slajnia, Norw, st»dva, stada), 
f. OTeut. *sta3--. see Stands.] Ira7ts. To put an 
end to, stop, still. 

c 1200 Tritt, Coll. Horn. 147 Hem was staged wop, and 
turnden here wop to blisse. 

tSta-thel.z-. Obs. Forms: 1 (sB-)stalSolian, 
(sejstaSelian, 2 (i-)sta'S 0 l(e. [OE. {ie)slab 0 tian, 
f. siatSol foundation : see Staddle sb.J traits. To 
place on a foundation (Jit. and Jig-.) ; to establish. 

97Z Blickt. Horn, iix, pone rihtan ^eleafan fsste staSellan 
onurumheortum.^ crtjs Lamb. Horn. xxsDeskinggesriht- 
wisnesse arereS his kine setle and his sodfestnesse istaj>ele0 
^es folkes stere. c 2200 Trin. Call. Horn, 227^ He makede 
his wunienge in pe wildcrne and staSelede his liflode on fode 
and on shrude swo pat he was bicumeltch to his wuninge. 
C120S Lay. 6777 pis lond wes btaSeled, & slod i J>on like 
fullc ten 5ere. a 2300 E, E. Psalter vxii. 4 (Egerton MS.), 
The mone and sternes..pat pou stapeled for to be [Harl. 
pat pou staphcled swa; Vesp. pat pou grounded to be swa]. 
Ibid. XX. 12 pai pought redes pat stapel pai ne might. 

Statliell,e, obs. and dial, forms of Sxaddle sb, 

f Sta*tliel£ast, a. Obs, Forms : i stalSolfeBSt, 
3 fitalSelvcest, -fest. [OE. statolfsesti f. staM 
foundation (see Stadllb Fasta.] Firm, 

steadfast. 

c 888 iELFRKD Boeth. xxxv. § 3 He is ana slaSolfajst weal- 
dend & stiora. ^950 Lindtsf. Gosp. Matt., Pref. (1887) 5/15 
Cirica. .ofcrsta5olfmststan..5eseted is. C1205LAY. 9819 pu 
hauest mucle treow-scipe treow 5 esla 8 eluaiSte. 0x225 
Kath. IX In pisilkeburh wes wuniendea meiden. .stedelfest 
wiSiiinen, of treowe btleaue. 

t Sta'thelness. Obs. [f. Stathel v. + -ness.] 
Solidity, firmness. 

a 2300 E. E. PsalterXxviii. 3, 1 am fesiened in slime depe 
esse, And es pare na stapelnesse. Ibid, cxxxviii. 25 And pe 
stapelnes ofe me In netherest ofe ertbe to be. 

t Sta'tliely, a. Obs. [OE. '^slodoiigy f. stabol 

foundation: seeSTADDLEj^.and-Y.] Steadfast, firm. 

CZ205 Lay- 1600 Ncs pernansivastaiSeli pat lengoremlhte 
stonden. 

Stathmo^apk (st£e*pmdgraf). rarc^^. [f. 
Gr. cTa6n6s in the sense * day's journey, stage '-f* 
-GRAPH.] (See qnot.) 

x884^Knicht/)/V/. iMech. Suppl., Stathmograph^zxx insiru- 
ment invented by Dato, of Ct^el, for recording the velocity 
of railway trains. 

Static (slce'tik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 statick, 

7 statique. [ad. mod.L. s/aiicus, a. Gr. araTiKos 
causing to stand, also pertaining to or skilled in 
weighing, f. <rra-, Icravat to cause to stand, to 
weigh. The sb. (= F. slatiqtu^ It. stalica) is ad. 
mod.L. statica, ad. Gr. aTorutrj (sc. rixvif) the art 
of weighing, elUpt. use of the adj,] A. adj. 

f 1. Of or pertaining to weighing or the use of 
the balance : = Statical a. i. Obs. 

Static barometer ^ statical baroscope', see Statical i. 
Static chair x the Sanctorian weighing chair (see Sancto- 
RiAN «.l for determining the amount of insensible perspira- 
tion by weighing the body; static medicine, the branch of 
medical science concerned with the study of the variations 
of insensible perspiration as thus determined. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. Wi. 196 In the middle 
of summer,, .a man weigheth some pounds lesse then in the 
heighth of winter, according to.. the statick apborismes of 
Sanctorius. ^ 2676 J. Davies tr. Sanctorins' Med. Statica, 
Acc. Weighing Chair A 6, That perspiration which is com- 
modiously weigh’d by the Chair, any one may easily under- 
stand by our Book of Statick Medicine. 2733 Tull Horse- 
Hoeing Husb. ii. 16 Sanctorious . , by bis Statick-Chair, 
found Five Eights of the Nourishment. .pass off by in- 
sensible Perspiration. North Life Ld. Keeper-Guil- 

ford{i7^2) 203 About this Time (c 16753 ..Sir Samuel More- 
land publish a a Piece, containing a Device.. .This he call’d 
a statick Barometer, 

f 2. Pertaining to the effect of weight or the 
conditions of the equilibrium of weight ; often said 
of experiments for determining specific gravity. Of 
a power or principle : Operative in the production 
of equilibrium ; s\so Jig. Obs. 

1638 WiLKJNs Ne^v World 1. (1684) 270 And that upon this 
Statick Principle; any Brass or Iron Vessel ..whose Sub- 
stance is much Heavier than that of the Water, yet being 
Filled with the Lighter Air, it AvilU.not Sink, 2659 H. 
More Immort. Soul iii. iii, § xo. 361 If we consider the 
nature of the Windes, the nature of these Vehicles, & the 
Statick power of the Soule. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 
105 After a few \ibrations up and down (as is Observable 
in all Statick Experiments) they arrive at a Counterpoise. 
x668 Howe 3 He.. subjoyns some account 

of himself, in this his closure of the Psalm ; As forme. Here 
)je is at his statique point. Ibid. viii. 245 And if Philosophy 
and.. Christianity, Reason and Faith have that statique 
power, can so compose the sou! . . in the midst of storms and 
tempests ; how (etc-j. 1681-6 J. Scott CAn Life ii. vii. 

§ 9 Wks, 1718 I. 444 Our City-Companies.. still retain the 
same Laws and Charters, which are the statique Principles 
or Forms that individuate them, and keep them still the 
same. 277S Sir E. Barry Observ. Wines 392 It is verj* 
evident from Static experiments, that [etc.]. 

f b. Of a mental condition ; Balanced, stable. 
Obs. rare. 

165* ILvzviU St, France PreC Let. B, It is.. a thing ex- j 
treamly difficult to be at all tiroes, and in all places thus i 
reserved, and as it were obliged to Temper so Statick and 1 
exact among all conver-ations. | 


3. Pertaining to forces in equilibrium, or to 
bodies at rest : opposed to dynamic. 

1850 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 74, 1 have used 
the terms dynamic and static to represent the difTereni 
states of magnetism. 2857 Edm. Rev. July 36 The Vohair 
battery reproduces the tension, and the earth repeats tt- 
neutralisation, and so the force which was static in the 
IS rendered dynamic, a 2878 Sir G. Scott Led. AnhU 
(1879) IL 303 '-I'iius, purely trabeated architecture sleeps in 
safety, while arcuated architecture never cc-ases to wert 
force. ^ The one is static, the other a dynamic siyle-^onlv 
becoming static when its abutments are of undoubted sufii 
ciency. 2882 O.J. Lodge in XXIII. 303 Electrical 

energy may exist in. .the static form, when [etc.]. 

b. Applied sfec. to designate frictional as op. 
posed to voltaic electricity. Cf. Statical a. ih. 

1839 Faraday Exp. Res. Elecir. I. 534te^m^,Thewyo[ 
static induction. 2876 F. Guthrie Alaguetism 4- EUctr. 
(title of Book 1), Frictional or Static Electricity. 

W esim. Gaz. 6 Jan. 2/x A static current, such as produced 
by the Holtz machine, will be sent over the wires. 1800 
G. M , Gould New Med. Diet. s. v. , Static Breeze, a method 
of administration of static electricity. 

4. iransj. and Jig. = Statical a. 5 . 

2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith ui, § 1. 129 Causation may 
be viewed either as static or dynamic. 2889 J. M. RoBEn* 
SON Ess, Critical Method 5 It was very natural that the 
fresh mediaeval intelligence, lo which the recovered past ame 
as a splendid treasure-trove, should . . set up the old standards 
of static criticism, to last till the influx of new knowledge., 
wrought fete.]. 1897 A. r>.\VAL.VvLV.Y MaeierlincEs 7riaj. 
Jiutnble Intiod. 13 M. Maeterlinck boldly asks whether a 
‘ static * theatre is impossible, a theatre of mood not of mote, 
ment. 2904 Edin. Rev. Oct. 307 By a ‘static ' characterwe 
mean one thatisafixed quanmj’in the play; essenliallythe 
same force in magnitude and direction from the rise lo the fall 
of the curtain. ^ *907 J* ■ Ci-MKK Essent. Economic I keory 
viii. 128 The Sign of a Static State. — The sign of thecxbt- 
ence of a static condition is, therefore, that labor and 
capital, though they are perfectly free to move from one 
employment to another, ..still do not move. Ibid. 131 In- 
fluences that disturb the Static Equilibrium. 1909 W.R. 
Inge Faith vii. 222 Kevelation, like inspiration, is a process, 
nor a static condition. 

b. Gram. Expressive of a slate as distinguished 
from an action or process. 

2872 B. H. Kennedy Pull. Sch. Lat. Gram, § 127 -ilaDy 
Siatic Verbs take the cause or motive of the stale. as an 
Object, and so become Transitive. 

6 . Path, and Phys. in various applications. 

a. (See quot.) rarer^, 

2855 Dunclison Med. Lex., Static, an epithet applied to 
the physical phenomena presented by organized bodies in 
contradistinction to the organic or vital 

b. Structural or organic as opposed to fwiclional 
2855 J, R, Reynolds Diagn. Dis. Brain 11. ix. tsS Al- 
though post mortem examination can revea(no static (ana> 
tomical) change, the simple fact of convulsion is proof « 
dynamic (functional) disease. iZpT Allbutt's Syst. Mtd 
111, 639 We must avoid any confusion between the static 
results of past peritonitis and the slowly progresrive changes 
of the chronic disease. 18^ Ibid. Vll. 238 One of those 
anomalous fatal instances in which the medulla has been 
found npparenily free from static disease. 

c. Of a disease, etc. : Characterized hy Stasis. 

2878 T. Bryant Praci. Surg. (1B84) 1 . 92 Static or jen^ 

gangrene includes those [cases] in which stagnation of blood 
IS caused by the mechanical arrest of the circulation throogn 
the veins. 

d. Of or pertaining to a standing posture. 

1898 Syd. Soc. Lex., static ataxia, iht failure of mys* 

cular coordination in standing still, or in any fixed position 
of the limbs. 2890 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 900 Saltaloq 
spasm. Sjm. — Saltatoric spasm ; Static reflex spasm.. 

e. (See quot.) , 

2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VX. 829 There is no mental 

stimulus to the combination of the retinal images, and 
eyes remain in their static or resting position. 

f. Tending to maintain equilibrium. 

1B99 Alliutt's Syst. Med. VII. 372 The cerebellum norm- 
ally exerts on the apparatus of movement, a sthenic, lo 
and static influence. 

6 . liJachinery. a. (See quot.) . . 

loir Encycl. Brit. XXII. =37/1 (Power transmiawn 
(Elcctr.)J Such disturbances (as minor surges] when in 
are commonly referred to as ‘static'. 

b. Of an electric transformer or gcneraioi. 
Having all its parts stationary, non-rotary. 

, 1903 Nature 15 Jan. 248/2 The Hewitt 

and Static Converter. 29x2 Encycl. Bnt. jbe 

[In a continuous current transformer] some ^art j 

machine must revolve, whereas in the alternating OiU 

transformer all parts. .are stationary; hence the lorn 

generally called a rotary transformer, and the latter a s 

transformer. 

B. sb. 

1. = Statics. Now rare. . . 

2570 Dee Math. Pref b iiil, Statike, is an Arte JS , 
maticall, which demonstrateth the causes of heauyne, 
Hghtnes of all tbynges ; and of motions and 
heauynes and lightnes, belonging. 

Trav. IV. 2 The which Art or Science, called 
doolh shewe the heaulnesse or lightnexse of 
^1583 in Haliiwell Ram Mathem, (1841)^3 Yourc rip 
had some speeche with mee, as touching „.rvie 

moulde of a slnpp. Whiche gave mee occasyon to " ) 
a litle Boke of Statick. 1873 [see Dynamic sb.]. 

2. The metrology of weights. Obs. rarj , 
1699 Bentley Phaiarls 456 Talent originally is a jj 

Static [printed Statics, but see Errata], and means ix 
weight of any thing. 

1 3. (See quot.) Obs.—o ^ 

2728 Chambers Cycl., Stnticks,Slaiiei, In Medicine, a t • 
of Epilepticks, or Persons .seiz’d with Lpilepstes. J- . 
Statidts differ from theCataleplicks, in that, these la^ticic-i- 
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STATICAL. 

S‘fcQ«‘tic 3 il (stpc’tikal), a. Also 6 -all. [formed 
as prec. + -al.] 

fl. Pertaining to the action or process of weigh- 
ing : = Static a. i. Obs> 

Slaiical baroscope \ a baroscope in which the \’arj’Ing 
weight of the air was rendered observable by the movements 
of a balance; so statical hygroscope, statical chair ^ 
static chair', see Static a. i. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref.c] b vrarg-.^ The practise Statical!, 
to know the proportion, betwene the Cube, and the Sphajre. 
1578 W. Bourne Treas. Trav. iv. 6, I wyll shewe NTito you 
a more pleasaunter. .waye (by the Arte Statical!). .for to 
know the true wayghte of any Shyp. x666 Boyle in Phil. 
Trans. I, 233 So that I had oftentimes the satisfaction by 
looking first upon the Statical Baroscope (as for distinctions 
sake it may be call’d) to foretell, whetner in the hicreurial 
Baroscope the Liquor were high or low. 1669 Phil. Trans. 
IV, 897 The Ingenious Sanctorius hath not exhausted all 
the results of Statical Indications. 1673 Boyle {title) A 
Statical Hygroscope Proposed to be further tryed. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet in Aliments, etc. 1. 401 If such 
a one by a statical Engine could regulate his insensible Per- 
spiration,. he might often., shorten his fit. 1753 Chambers' 
Cycl. Supph, Statical is sometimes applied in a peculiar 
sense to the experiments made as to the quantity of per- 
spiration and other excretions of the human body. X779 
J. Adams il^hs. (1854) IX. 508 Suppose you should make 
a statical chair, and try whether perspiration is most copious 
in a warm bed, or stark naked in the open air. 1780 Mirror 
No, 79 To devise. .some. .statical balance which should 
shew the difference of weight and solidity of such olijects 
as have a similar appearance. 

2. Of or pertaining to Statics. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxvi. 299 The Atmo- 
sphere may ..for ought can be determin'd by our Statical 
and Mechanical Experiments, rise to the height of Five and 
twenty^ German Leagues. 1685 — Free Eng. 253 This 
Ascension is made.. by the Pressure of the Atmosphere, 
acting upon the Water, according to Statical Rules, 1820 
Shelley Let. Maria Gisborne 83 Then comes a range of 
mathematical Instruments, for plans nautic.al and statical. 
ni87B Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. (1879) I, 6r A careful 
study of the monuments in which it [the pointed arch] is 
first systematically used clearly shows that its introduction 
was from statical, and neither geometrical nor merely 
axthetical motives. 1880 Nature XXL 369 Any true theory 
of the constitution of the ether would be something totally 
different from statical theories of this kind. 

»j*b. "Itransf. (Sense obscure.) Obs. rare. 
ai^Sfi Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) 271 There are in Stoiy 
two things especially considerable. First, the Order of the 
Story it self; and secondly, Moral, or Statical observations, 
for common life and practise. 

t 3 . Pertaining to weight or the equilibrium of 
weight. Obs. 

17x4 Parkyns InU’Play (ed. 2) 23 For all other Statical 
Motions of humane Bodies, such as are curious may find 
them abridg’d, from Alphonsus Borellus [Quotation follows], 
•{•b. Of analysis, etc. : Gravimetrical. Obs. 

1727 S. Hales Slaiical Ess. Introd. (173:) 2 The most 
considerable and rational accounts of it (the animal ccconomy] 
have been chiefly owing to the statical examination of its 
fluids. X784 J. KiCHARDSOK (title) Statical Estimates of 
the materials of Brewing. 18x3 Sir H. Davyw^^V. Chem. 
i. (1814) 34 The true statical analysis of the atmosphere is 
comparatively a recent labour 

c. Pertaining to the metrology of weight. Cf. 
Static sh. 2 . 

X846 Grote Greece 11. iv. 11.425 The.. information con- 
tained in Boeckh's recent publication on Metrology has 
thrown new light upon these monetary and statical scales. 

4 . Of or pertaining to forces in equilibrium or the 
condition of rest in bodies. Of forces : Operating 
to produce or maintain equilibrium. 

1802 Playfair Illustr. Huttonian Theory 43 Whenever, 
therefore, we meet with rocks, disposed in layers quite 
parallel to one another, we^ may rest assured, that.. no 
cause has interrupted the statical tendency above explained. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. ix. xviii. (1835) 35^ Let tis, how- 

ever, concede that the statical figure (of the earth] may be 
a modification of some other pre-existing form. 1837 Wke- 
WELL Hist. Induct.Sci. (1857) II. 13 This includes the prin- 
ciple of the Composition of Statical Forces. 1B39 G. Ro- 
berts Diet. Geol.. Statical Figure... the figure which 
results from the equilibrium of forces. 1867 Thomson & 
Taxt Treat. Nat. Philos. I. § 451. 340 This, which is called 
Statical Friction, is thus capable of opposing a tangential 
resistance to motion which may be of any requisite amount 
up to /iR. x868 H. Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) II. vr. 
XI. 141 The statical attributes shape, size and position. 1869 
J. Martineau Ess. II. 167 All forces. .are dynamical. .till 
..they become statical. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 195 The 
equilibrium suggested by Prevost is not therefore a statical 
or tensional equilibrium . .but it is essentially an equilibrium 
of action. 1889 Welch Text Sh. Naval Archit.ii.sz This 
effort of the ship to right herself when inclined at any angle, 
is called her statical stability at that angle. 

b. Applied to frictional electricity : « StxVTIO 
3 b. 

1837 Faraday in Phil. Trans. CXXVIII. 20 Inductive 
effects produced by electricitj', not in currents, but in its 
statical stale. 1845 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV,2oS Statical 
induction takes place at great distances. 1849 Noad Electric 
city (ed. 3)187 The intensity of voltaic Electricity, as compared 
with statical, is exceedingly low. 1870 R. M. Ferguson 
Eieciricityzog Galvanicelectricity . .can be made to manifest 
the attractions and repulsions of statical electricity. 

c. Statical chemistry ; see quot. 

x866 Odling Auivt. Chem. L 1 (heading Statical chemistry 
concerned only with the composition of parts. . . Dynamical 
chemistry concerned with the changes of composition under- 
gone by various parts from time to time. 

5 . transf. and Jig. Of or pertaining to a fixed or 
stable condition, as distingnisbed from a state of 
progress or change. 


. *855 G. Brimley Ess. (1858) 196 Of all science viewed in 
its statical aspect, aj^art from the experience of change and 
the idea of cause, this classification, naming, and definition 
are ultunate process^. 1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. II. 
371 The crude philosophies current.. takewhat we may call 
n statical view of things. Hence lhe>' suppose that God 
created the world a few thousand years ago in nearly the 
^me condition in which we now behold it. x886 Maine 
Pop. Govt. 47 The fund by which the life of the human race 
. .is sustained, is never in a statical condition, 

6. Math. Concerned with magnitude alone, with- 
out regard to direction, rare. 

x8^9 a. j. Ellis in Proc. R. Soe, X, 87 The object of the 
statical algebra of fractions is to reduce all combinations of 
numerical fractions to numerical fractions... This algebra 
applied to geometry allows of the investigation of all statical 
relations. 

7 . Med, Structural, organic. 

1896 AllbutPs Syst. Med. 1. 236 In most cases, Iiowever, 
our power (o remove a cause by drugs ceases as soon as it 
consists of definite statical tissue change, x^ Ibid. V. 481 
We have in this chapter to deal with ana;mia in its dyna- 
mical rather than In its statical aspects. 

Staiically (stae-tikali), adv. [f. Statical a. 
+ -LT ~.] ^Vltb reference to static conditions ; by 
means of static electricity. 

•1854 Faraday Exp. Res. Etectr. (18^5) III. six The 
copper wire becomes charged statically with that electricity 
which the pole of the batterj» connect^ with it can supply. 
1859 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R.Soc. X. 86 The problem of 
m.'WJjemaiics is, first, to discover the Jaw'S of these succes- 
sions as respects results (that is, statically), by means of 
considerations drawn from contemplating operations (that 
is dynamical), 1862 Maxwell .Sex'. Papers (1B90) I. 498 
Now let til and tjj be the same quantities of electricity 
measured^ statically. X867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 410 Both 
(Catholicism and Feudalism) worked for good equally by 
their organization and by their action, or, to use more con- 
venient technical words, statically and dynamirally. 1B70 
R. M. Ferguson Electricity 244 A telegraphic line may be 
charged staiically. X873 Maxwell Etectr. fy Magn. 11. xl, 

§ 641.254 The force arising from a sj'stem of stress of which 
these are the components will be statically equivalent, in 
its_ effects on each element of the body, with the forces 
arising from the magnetization and electric currents. 

Comb. x88i Nature'tsSSAN . 616/1 According to this theory 
the earth-current consists In the return currents produced 
by the statically.induced change on the surface of the earth. 

H Statice (stsenis/). [L. s/a/iepj a. Gr. aranuri, 
orig. fern, of ajariKbs causing to stand still (see 
Static ai) in the specific sense ‘stopping flow of 
blood *.] A genus of herbaceous perennial plants, 
typical of the uVatStatieex. '\^.O.Plumba^nacex\ 
a plant of this genus, esp. Sea Lavender. 

1731 Miller Gard. Did.. Siatice\ Thrift or Sea Pink. | 
174s R- James Med. Did. III. s.v., Dodonsus pretends j 
that the Statice is of no Use In Medicine, but that the | 
Flowers are beautiful enough in Garlands. 1837 P. Keith j 
Dot. Lex. x66 In some plants a single flower produces only ! 

single seed, as in Statice or Thrift. 1873 Tristram Moab 
xviii. 3S3 Now pale lilac from a statice, now as softly red 
from the sorrel in flower. x88x Encyel, Brit. XII. 262/1 
(Greenhouse Plants.] Stances include some very highly 
ornamental plants. x88z Garden 22 July 64/3 The Statice 
is a cloud of bluish grey. 

Statics (sta;*tiks). [Alteration of Static sb., 
after names of sciences in -ics.] Originally, the 
science relating to weight and its mechanical 
effects, and to the conditions of equilibrium as 
resulting from the distribution of weight. In 
modem use, the branch of physical science con- 
cerned with the action of forces in producing 
equilibrium or relative rest, in contradistinction to 
Dynamics in its older sense as the science of the 
action of forces in producing motion. In recent 
terminology, Statics and Kinetics (= the older 
Dynamics) are the two branches of Dynamics.^ 

1656 '^voM\rxGlossogr..Staticks{Sjxi) the science of weights 
and measures; a species of Mechanicks, 1664 Butler 
Hud. ir. iii. 206 He had been long t'wards MathemalicI^, 
Opticks, Philosophy, and Staticks. j68x Colvjl IVhigs 
Supptic. ix7^i) 83 Like some attempting tricks in Statics, 
Not vers’d m Euclid’s mathematics. 1691 Norris Prad. 
Disc. 24 There is more Force and Vertue in one Single Nmy. 
than in many Hereafters. Tis not in the Moral as in 
Physical Statics;., here the nearer the Weight, the stronger 
is its Power. 1602 Bentley Con/ut, Atheism n, ii Now 
this is a Catholick Rule of Statics; That if any Body 
be bulk for bulk heavier than a Fluid, it will sink to the 
bottom of that Fluid. 1700 Moxon Math. Diet.. Staticks. 
the Science of Weights and Mci^ures, a Species of the 
Mechanicks, shewing the Properties and Motion of Pon- 
derosity, or Heaviness and Lightness of Bodies, &c. 2837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sci. (1857) I. 73 The mechanical 
doctrine of Equilibrium, is Statics. 1867 Thomson & T^ut 
Treat. Nat. Philos. I, § 454. 342 We naturally divide Statics 
into two parts— the equilibrium of a particle, and that of 
a rigid or elastic body or system of particles. iMz G. M. 
Minckin Uiiipt. Kinemat. 201 There are methods in Statics 
for calculating the resultant attraction of matter, or its com- 
ponents, without finding the potential, 
b. with qualifying word. 

Chemical statics, the statics of chemical bodies or systems 
of lx)dies. Graphie{al statics, the investigation of statira! 
problems by means of drawings made to scaje. +F’ egetable 
statics, the study of the laws of the circulation of the fluids 
in plants. 

1727 S. Hales (title) Statical Essays; containing Vege- 
table Staticks; Or, An Account of some Statical Expen- 
ments on the Sap in Vegetables. 1780 M. Cutler in Lr/e, 
fmls. 4- Corr. (18S8) I. 80 The Doctor’s^ discovenes in tiis 
vegetable statics. .must be \'ery useful in the culture ana 
improvement of vegetables and fruit trees. 1876 Maxwell 
Sci. Papers (1890) II. 492 On Bow’s method of drawing 


diagrams in graphical statics. 19x0 Eneycl. Erd. VII/. 
*47/2 most useful of these applications, collective!}' 
termed Graphic Statics, relates to the equilibrium of plane 
framed structures. 

c. transf . ; esp. in social statics (see quots. 184 ^. 
1851). 

1843 Mill Logic vi. x. § ^ [With Comte] Social Djma. 
mics IS the theory of Society considered in a state of 
progressive movement ; while Social Statics is the theory 

^^fjo^fnsus already spoken of as existing among 
the different parts of the social organism. 1845 Graves 
Roman Law in Encyct. Metro/. 11. 768/1 Gaius.. treats 
rather of the dynamics than of the statics of law— -rather of 
those events or forces by which classes of rights begin, are 
modified or terminate, than of those rights and duties which 
accompany a given stationary legal relation. 1831 Spencer 
j Soc. Stat. XXX. § I Social philosophy may be aptly divided 
j . .into statics and dynamics ; the first treating of the equili- 
I brium of a perfect society, the second of the forces by which 
' society is advanced towards perfection. 

^ stating (st^'-tig), vbl. sb. [f. State w. + -ikgI.] 
The action of the verb State. 

1652 in Pemey Mem. (1904) I. 519 W, R. bad done 
nothing in order to y* stating of the accounts. 1632 Ned- 
HAM \i.Seldens Mare Cl. 167 The Ancient Orators, ..whilst 
they allege Examples about the stating of Questions in 
pleading, do mingle [etc.]. 1654 Of Fundamen- 

tals ix, § 0,^9 Many other inconveniences there are conse- 
quent to this stating of the question. 2662 Jer. Taylor Via 
intell. 8 Many of our Controversies and peevish wrangHngs 
are kept up by the ill stating of the Question. 1780 Burke 
Corr, (1844) II. 332 When any new propositions are made 
without their explanations, their qualifications, and a fuH 
Slating of their grounds. 2798 Hutton Course Math. I. 49 
Compound Proportion teaches how to resolve such questions 
as require two or more statings by Simple Proportion. 

Stating (st^’tig), fpl, a. [f. State v. -f- -ing 2 ] 
That states ; spec, in Law (see quots.). 

2787 J. Mitford Plead. Suits Chanc. (ed. 2) 42 The third 
part contains the case of the plaintiffs, and is commonly 
called the stating part of the bill. 2796 CX Barton Suit 
Equity 27 The Premises, or, as more usually siiled, the 
Slating Part of the Bill. 1838 J. Story Comm. Equity 
Plead. § 27. 20. 

Sta*biou (st^'‘/3n), sh. Forms : 4-6 8tacio(u)n, 

5 fitacon, fitacyoun, stasyon, 3-6 stacyon, 6 
statyon, 6- station, [a. F. station (12th c.) ad, 
L. slatidn-entj noun of action f. sta-f stare to stand, 
Cf. Sp. estacion, Pg. estafoo. It, stazione, and the 
popular form It, stagione season.] 

I. Action or condition of standing. 

1 . The action or posture of standing on the feet ; 
manner of standing. Now only in scientific and 
technical uses: see quots. 1891 and 1913. 

Bipedal, ouadrnpedal station (Zool.) (= F. station bipide, 
quadrupede)'. the having two or four feet respectively. 

2526 Piigr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 65 These cerimonyes 
that this doctour callelh but small thynges, 1 suppose they 
be as stacyons, inclynacyons, gestures.. & suche other. 
*599 B. JossoN Cynthia's Rev. 11. v, If [she be] reguardant, 
then maintaine your station,, .shew the supple motion of 
your pliant bodle. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 58 A Station, 
like the Herald Mercurie New lighted on a heauen kissing 
hill. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet, xx\. 234 Nature.. allowes 
us two feet for the firmer station. x86r Hulme tr. Moquin- 
Tandon i. iit. 20 The quadrupedal station. 2891 Century 
Did., Station, manner of standing or the attitude of 
live stock, particularly of exhibition game fowls: as a duck- 
wing game-cock of standard high station. 2913 Dorland 
Med. Diet. (ed. 7) 901 Station, the manner of standing; in 
ataxic conditions it is sometimes pathognomonic. 

2 . The condition or fact of standing still; as- 


sumption of or continuance in a stationary con- 
dition: opposed to wo/rw. "Now rare. ^ 
x6o5 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. xii. iii. 22 Her motion, and her 
station are as one. She shewes a body, rather then a life. 
n 26x9 Fothkrby A theom. it. xi.§ 1(1622)310 The vacuity of 
both Heauinesse and Lightnesse. .is rather the principle of 
station, then of Motion. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 
32 The natural motion of the Sun made them more admire 
him, than its supernatural station did the Children of Israel. 
2658 Owen Temptation iiu SS^If it [peace] be lost for a 
season, it may be obtained againe ; 1 will not solicite its 
station any more;. .and a thousand such pleas there are. 
2660 Stanley Hist. Philos, xni. Jv. {1687) 910/1 That 
Pleasure, wherein Felicity consists, is of the first kind, the 
stable. Or that which is in station. 2841 Emerson Ess.. Com- 
pensation 122 His life is a progress, and not a station. 

3. A halt ; a stand. Now rare or Obs. 

2604 E. GfRiMSTONE] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxiv. 394 
Presently they went from thence with like diligence, to go 


make a Station, To view perspicuously — - . 

1657 Heylin EccI. Vind. 11. it. 117 A portable iempJe.. 
which might be carried and removed, according to the 
stations and removes of Israel. 2845 J. „ 

Pacific viiL 100 After having enjoyed my first staUon here, 
I prepared my morning meal of terrapin,. .and.. g 
commenced my march. , 

+ 4 . An act of a pageant or a myster}' 

1474 C^. Leet. 

ordeyned a stacion, thenn beyng kjmg i . ^1485 

oth=f arrayed lyke as Dukes, h^s tvl 

Dteb}’ Myst. (1882) II. 15 S Fynally of ihis stacon lau 

t b.“rnrSTand: Some sanniapal ceremony. Oir. 

Kr^^fwnn’tanding still of n planet 

at its apogee whan he shene sonne In 

Tr^-bh- hhest of his ascen- 

h_e (^UtS'isT’c’somcr stacioun. 155 * Recorde 

S"A-«S.S56)=79ThoprogTes3ion,retrogradat.on,and 
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Station of the Planetes. 1647 Cudwortii Serm. 1 ychn ii. 3-4* 
56 Those upper Planets in the Heaven., have their Stations 
and Retrogradations, as well as their Direct Motions. 1667 
.Milton F . L . vii. 563 The Planets in thir stations Hst’ning 
stood. 1704 J. Harris Lex^ Tedin^ I, Points 0/" StatioKy 
in Astronomy, are those Degrees of the Zodiaclc, in which 
a Planet seems to stand quite still, and not to move at ail. 
1812 WooDHOUSE Asirofi, xxiii. 249 In speaking of the 
stations and retrogradations of the planets. i8ig J. Wilson 
Diet* AsiroL 379 Stations^ those parts in the orbit of a 
planet where it becomes either retrograde or direct, because 
It remains for a while there stationarj’ before it changes its 
course. 


+ 8 . Path, The stationary point, crisis, a height 
(of a disease). Cf. State sb, 7, Status j. Obs. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anivt, Min. 437 Of the times of 
diseases, of the beginning, lesse considerable injury of action. 
. . In the^angmentation worse. . . In the station worst . ..In the 
declination better. 


H. Standing-place, position. 

* In literal applications. 

7. A place to stand in ; esp. a position assigned 
to a man on duty, or in games. 

1536 N. Smyth Herodian i. 20 b, Yea, and the footemen 
whyche had stations within the cyte, came to rescue the 
people againste the horsemen, Mountjov in Mory^ 

son's Itin, (1617) n. 157 The weather is so extreme, that 
many times we bring our Sentinels dead from the stations. 
1607 Shaks. Ctfr. IL i. 231 Seld'showne Flamins Doe 
pressc among the popular ITirongs and pufie To winne 
a vulgar station, 1631 Hobbes Leuiaih. ii. xxv. 136 
Able Seconds at Tennis play, placed in thdr proper 
stations. 1655 Manley Z<r«/ C. 251 Armed 

men stood round about in the Station, at the top of the 
^last. 2679 JL Rusoen Furthtr Discov, Bees 93 Every 
particular Idee taketh notice of his Station, a 2700 Evel^'n 
Diary Jan. i6Sg, I got a station. .at the doore of the 
lobby to the Hou^ and heard much of the debate. 2760-2 
Golds.m. at. IP. lix, I placed mj'self on my former station in 
hopes of a repeated ^nsit. 2784 Cowper Task 11. 624 A man 
o’ th* town dines late, but soon enough.. T’ensure a side- 
box station at half price, 1833 Nyeen Cricketer's 

Tutor (1002) ii The. -description of their different stations 
in the field, and of the importance of each in his station, will 
convince the young practitioner that letc.]. 2867 Smyth 
SailoFs IPora-bk. s. v., In most merchantmen the cry of 
‘ Every man to his station, and the cook to the forc-shect is 
calling the hands and the idlers. Stations JbrStays! 

repair to your posts to tack ship. 

In context. 1609 Daniel Ctv. IPars vni. civ, It were 
a Cowards part, to fly Now from my Holde,..It being the 
Station of my life, where I Am set to serue, and stand as 
Sentinel!, a 2669 Denham Cato MajoryOf OldAgevi.'j^ 
Pythagoras bids us in our station stand, Till God, our 
general, shall cs disband. 

b. Phrases, to take {ttp\ keep one's station. 

' 16^ Hilton P. L. xn. Argt., The Cherubim taking their 
Stations to guard the Place. X7Z9DE Foe <1840) II. 

iv. 91 They kept their station for a while. 2797 Hrs. Rad- 
CLIFFE Italian i, The^ took their station unefer a balcony 
that overhung the lattice. 2640 Dickens Old C, Skopy\'i\y 
Even when she. .sat pensively waiting for their friend, she 
took her station where she could still look upon them. 2849 
Helps Friends in C. il. i. (1854) 1. 258 A gorgeous peacock 
that took his station on the low wall bounding the lawn. 
2882 E. O’Donovan Merv Oasis xliv. II- 249 One of our 
companions took his station os sentinel upon the tomb of 
the little mosque. 

e. A point at which one stands or may stand to 


obtain a view. 

1822 ‘ Barry Cor.vwall * PoeniSf Flood 0/ Thessaly i. 238 
From that high station Jove doth watch the world Its 
happiness and woe. 1838 Haw’thorne Fr. 4- It. Note-bks. 
(1872) I. 50 Seven different views of the city, from as many 
stations. 2872 Jenkinson Engl. Lake Distr, (1879) 23 The 
three best stations are, at the foot of the IaJ:e, on its eastern 
side, and from near Tam Hows. 2878 Browning La 
Saisiaz ii Can there be a lovelier station than this spot 
where now we stand ? 

d. In wider sense : Position occupied (in other 
postures than standing), rare. 

1667 Kath. Philips Liicasia ^ Rosania Poems 227 I*d 
dwell within thiue arms Could I my station cfause. 2770 
\V. Shirley Hymn, ^Suieet the Moments'* , Truly blessed 
is this station, Low beforehis ciosstolie. 2822 Scott 
xii, The two friends, being seated in the most honourable 
station at the board. 

e. Boat-racing. The position (atone side or the 
other of the river) occupied by a competing crew 
at starting. 

1864 Field 2 July 2/1 The Oxford boat had the better 
station, and twice led by a length. 2868 Ibid. 4 July 14/3 
University had the best or Berkshire station. Ibid., A 
change of station might ^ve altered the result. 

£ The correct position of a vessel in a squadron. 
(Cf. station-keeping \ss 29 .) 29x1 Webster. 

8 . Surveying, etc. Each of the selected points 
at which observations are taken. Formerly also 
'\place, point of station. 

2372 Digces PantometriauxAi. Eiv, And Ihusproceede 
from station to station. Ibid. 1. xxv. Hj, A the toppe of 
the hill, B the foote, C my station or the place of mine eie. 
2390 'BujGRKVT^Baeutum Fam.xym. 27 Marke that station 
on theground...Then measure exactly the distance betweene 
those two stations. 26x0 Hopton Bacuhim Geodzt. m. vU. 
68 Appoint thy first station, and there place thy staffe, and 
take the angle of altimd^ fete.]. 1712 J. James tr.Z<f Blond s 
Gardening 1x8 Station, is the Place where the Level is set 
for performing the Work of Leveling, so tlpt one Cast of 
the Level is contained between two Stations, 2774 H. 
hlACKE^NBiE Marit, Surv, 19 Draw out the Line C D, and 
it will cut the Circle in S, the Point of Station required. 
C1791 EncyxL Brit. (ed. 3 ) VII. (rjAh Drawn from two 
points A and B, to the place of station C. 2873 Encycl. Bnt. 
III. 387 s. V. Barometer, The heights read off from the 


pressures should be corrected for observationsof temperature 
carefully taken at the upper and lower stations. 2880 L. D’A. 
Jackson Aids Swrv.-Pract, 212 A base line is measured,. . 
and a network of triangles conveniently arranged by choos- 
ing suitable positions for stations. 

9. The place in which a thing stands or is ap- 
pointed to stand. Now rare or Obs. 

c 1440 PMlad. on Husb. xiii. 28 Vlpike and oynouns in 
their stacioun To growe. 2626 Capt. S.mith Accid. Vng. 
Seamen 11 The gunwayle, stations for the nettings, a chaine 
through the stations, or brest-ropes. 1669 J. Rose Eng, 
Vineyard Vind. (1675) 25 This will likewise maintain them 
cold and fresh in summer, till they have struck and taken 
hold of their stations. 1687 Drvden Song St. Cecilia's Day 

9 Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, In order to their 

Stations leap, And Mustek’s pow'r obey. 1693 Evelyn De 
La Qitint. Compl, Card., Cult. Orange Trees 19 As soon 
therefore as you bring forth your Trees, and have Rang’d 
theni in the Stations where they are to continue, bestow 
upon them as plentiful a Watering as [etc.]. <2x702 Maun- 
DRELL Jonrn. Jerus. (1732) 78 Whether they were cut out 
of iheRock, . .or whether they were brought, and fix’d in their 
station like other doors. 171X Addison No. 9875 

The Head has the most beautiful Appearance, as well as 
the highest Station, in a human Figure. 1792 Baron 
Miinckausenxu. 39 With this balloon . . 1 played many tricks, 
such as taking one house from its station, and placing 
another in its stead. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, ii, Groups of 
alder-trees.. which bad maintained their stations in the 
recesses of the valley. 

t b. The height at which the barometer stands. 

1666 Boyle in Phil. Trans. I. 237 When the Mercury, .is 
cither very high, or very low, or at a middle station between 
its greatest and least height. 2753 Scots Mag. XV. 16/2 
[Barometer] Common station soVjo- 
+ 0 . Arith. = Place sb. 10 . Obs. 

2709-29 V. Manoey Syst. Math., Arith. 17 The Divisor 
being removed one station, repeat this Process, until all the 
figures of the Dividend be wasted. 

d. Biol. The kind of place in which an animal 
or a plant is fitted to live, the nature or essential 
characteristics of its habitat. 

2722 Bradley Philos. Acc. JPks. Hat. 49 Which is the 
same case with that which I have mention’d to be natural to 
Plants, which are each of them confin’d to their several 
Stations. 2832 hVKLt. Princ. Ue<i/.n. 69 Station indicates the 
peculiar nature of the locality where each species is accus- 
tomed to grow, and has reference to climate, soil, humidity, 
light, elevation above the sea, and other analogous c^cum- 
stances ; whereas by habitation is meant a general indication 
of the country where a plant grows wild. 2834 Stark Brit. 
Mosses 29 Giving such explanation of the terms as will., 
enable the tyro Museologist, . . to assign their proper station 
and name to the mosses he may pick up. 2871 Darwin 
Desc. Man I. xi. 403 Males and females of the same species 
of butterfly are knowm in several case.s to inhabit ditferent 
stations. 

e. Shipbuilding. (See qiiot. 1913 .) 

^ 1869 E.^J. Reed Skiflntild. il 29 An elevation of this Keel 
is given in Fig. 27... The stations are drawn in dotted lines. 

Board of Trade Instr. 7 'onnage Measurement, 13. 
Points of division of length, or stations of the transverse 
areas. 

10- ii^aut. a. More fully naval station. In early 
use, a port, harbour, or roadstead for ships. In 
modem use, a place at which ships of the Navy 
are regularly stationed. * 

2382 Wyclif Gen. xlLx. 13 Zabulon in the brynke of the 
see shal dwells and in the stacioun of shlppes. 2615 G. 
Sandys Trarv . 22 7*he ruines [of Troy].. are., too nearc the 
navall station to affoord a field for such disperfed encounters. 
Ibid. 38 At the West end thereof the Grand Signiors Gallies 
have a dry station. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Station, a 
standing place, a Bay or Rode for ships to rest in. 2697 
Dryden Pirg. Georg, iv. 608 A large Recess,.. A Station 
safe for Ships, when Tempests roar, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 

10 Sept. 1677, *l*ben we saw the Haven.. .The tide runs out 
everj’ day, but the bedding bring soft mudd it is safe for 
shipping and a station. 1708 J. Chamberlavne .S/. Gt. 
Brit, u i. ill. (1743) 25 At Chatham b a Station for the Na\y 
RoyaL zSS$ Ettcycl. Brit, $34/ s Portsmouth, zmuni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough, seaport, and naval station 
of Hampshire. 

fb. A place in a harbour for the reception of a 
vessel. Obs, 

2630 R. Johnsods Kingd. ^ Comrnw. 561 The Turkish 
Arsenab for shipping are foare; the first,. containeih three 
and thirty docks or stations for so many Gallies. 

c. A place or region to which a government ship 
or fleet is assigned for duty. 

2666 in Perney Mem. (1907) II. 350 We shall have but 80 
saylc thb summer to fight the Dui^, the rest are designed 
for the western station. 2669 Sruviire Mariner's Mag. i. ii. 

28 Now we are in our Station, and a good Latitude. 1775 
Lend. Chron. 14-16 Mar, 254/2 Hb Majesty’s ship ^ventry 
,,b under sailingorders for the East Indies, wuth dispatches 
for the Commander in Chief of his ilajesty^s ships on that 
station. 28x3 Sir J, Graham in C. S, Parker Life fj Lett, 
(1907) 1. 32, 1 hear from all the captains on the station that 
there cannot be a more prombing youngster. 1912 Times 

29 Dec. 21/1 Sbe was fit for service on ibe Australasian 
Station. 

The period for which a vessel is appointed 
to a particular station. 

^1^84 Nelson in Mahan Life (1899) 54 ^be 

station Hs order was never repealed. 

11. Mil. A place where soldiers are garrisoned, 
a military post. 

In the first quot. (Ir. L. statid) the body of men garri'Kined. 

[1382 Wyclif i Sam. xxii. 23 The stacioun of Pbilbtym 
wenie out [Vulg. egressa est siaiio PhilisthihJi\i\ 1609 
HoLtA^ND Amm. MarcelL xvi. 5. 55 ^larcellus Generali of 
the Horse, who abode then but in the next stations, drave 
off to aid him. 1665 Manley Grotins' Low C. IPars 253 
Prince Maurice, .built a continuing Station for hb Camp. 


1769 DeFoes Tottr Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) III. 295 Between 
Hornby Castle and Kirkby-Lonsdale.. stands Overboroueh 
..which was a famous Station of Antoninas, railed Brerae^ 
tonacum. 2802 C. James Mitit. Diet., Post, in war, a mili- 
tary station j any sort of ground, fortified or not, where a 
body of men can be in a condition of resbting the enemv 
2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 402/1 Citation, Mili. 
tary, a locality chosen for the garrisoning of troops. 

b. In India, a place where the English olHcialj 
of a district, or the officers of a garrison (not in a 
fortress) reside. Also the aggregate society of such 
a place. 

2860 W. H. Russell Diary India I, xll 194 The small 
and great pecuniary relations between the station and tic 
bazaar. 2866 Trevelyan Dawk Bungalow 1. in Fraser's 
Mag, LXXIIl. 231 Who asked the Station to dinner, and 
allowed only one glass of simkin to each guest? 1914 hi 
Cornhill Mag, Dec. 811 The ordinary desultory afterKlinnw 
conversation of a small mofussil station. 

12. The locality to which an official is appointed 
for the exerdse of his functions. 


2632 Lithgow Trav. iii. 116 Their.. Priests are bred here, 
and from hence dbpersed to their seuerall stations. 
Pefys Diary 14 June, I am glad my station is to be here, 
near my own home. 2788 Massachusetts Spy 31 July 5/2 
The X2ih of March, Col. James Robertson’s son., was killed 
at a sugar camp, within a few hundred yards of his father’j 
station. 2802 J. Benson in J. Macdonald Mem. (1822)374 We 
have spent the four last days in preparing a draught of the 
stations of the Preachers. 2893 D. Davidson Mem. Long 
Life viii. (ed. 2) igB Tanna was hb judicial station. 

b. pi. The annual list of appointments of Metho- 
dist ministers. 


288^ Minutes Wesleyan Conf. 43 Each of the pbces 
mentioned In these Stations., b the head of a Circuit. 

13. A place where men are stationed and appa- 
ratus set up for some particular kind of industrial 
work, scientific research, or the like. Often dth 
defining word, as fishing, seismological, telegraph, 
zoological staiiotz. 

1823 W. ScoRF.SEy Jrnl. p. xl, This colony, which subse- 
quently increased to a number of stations, has been con- 
tinued. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. X54/1 Any mearA cf 
telegraphic communication which depends upon the de- 
ciphering of signals exhibited at a distant station is neces- 
sarily dependent upon contingencies of weather. x£6i Mes. 
Meredith Over the straits i. 7 At Maria Island, the rocky 
hills and other so-called ‘probation-stations ’..the prisoner 
were used in tens and twenties. 1870 HuxLEvin L. Huxley 
Life 4- Lett. (2900) I. 332 How glad I shall be to see your 
plan for ‘ Stations ’ carried into effect. Nothing could cave 
a greater influence upon the progress of zoology. xWj 
Goode Fish, Indusir. U.S.A. (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) 68 The 
following b a list of the hatching stations operated by the 
United States Fish Commission in 1883. 2885 \V. XBr<Wxj 
in Mem. Boston See. Nat. Hist. III. 367 Their fruiifd 
harvest furnishes one with the earliest evidences of the 
value of marine zoological stations. Standard n 

Sept. 6/7 It has been decided.. to establish a wireto 
telegraphy station at Barfleur, 2913 Nature 14 Aug. 6ip/i 
Milne’s aim was to secure a great number of seismological 
stations, scattered as widely as possible over the gloLe. 
b. = POLICE-ST.ITIOK. 


2889 /^<t// MaUGaz.4 Nov. 3/2 Proceeding to Leman-stfcet 

police station . . Mr. Davis found the entrance to the siatioo 
barricaded W'ith several crossings of red tape. 1902 Maw 
L. Hendee tr. C. Wagner's Stmple Life v, 65 The offeer, 
though be finally collar the thief, can only conduct hun to 
the station, not along the right road. 

C. Sc. = PltE.\CBIKC STATION. 

2904 R. SsiALL Hist. U, P. Cotigreg. IJ. 402 The stauca 
was opened., on the first Sabbath of November. 

14. Australia. (See quot. 1898 .) 

2833 Sturt S, Asestralia i. Introd. p. 1, They..w-ili only 
be occupied as dbtant Stock Stations. 2840 Sydney Htrali 
3 Jan, j/7 My Station on the l^ichlan River..was rotUa 
by three armed Bushrangers. 2873 Hobgoblins 31 
penetrable woods disappeared and they were soon m sigw 
of the home Station. iSgr E. Kikclake Australian 
Hb bolding is called a ‘station’, never a sheep ^ 
cattle ranch, in spite of the English novelists. 289® 
Austral Eng, 436 Station, originally the house with ti. 
necessary buildings and borre-prembes of a sheep-run, a** 
still used in that sense ; but now more generally sigouI’^S 
the run and all that goes with it. ♦ 

In figurative applications. 

15. gen, A metaphorical standing-place or 
tion, e.g. in a class or enumeration, in a scale 01 
estimation or dignity ; and the like. ^ . . 

2605 Shaks. Macb. iir. L 102 If 3*ou hauc a station m 
file, Not i* th* worst ranke of Manhood.^ 2621 Bible is • 
xxiL 20, I will driue thee from thy station, ana from 
slate snail he pull thee dowme. i68x-6 J, Scorr Car. l- J 
(1747) III. 124 The Apostles were placed in a higher 
than any of tne rest, as bring authorized by Christ 
intend and preside over them. 1772 hlACKE.vziE > 
World I. iv. (2823) 430 And he shortly attained l^ 
of experienced vice. 2782 Cowfzr Charity 
mankind, as hb attempts prevail, A prouder station o” ' 
gen’ral scale. 2848 De Quiscey Poetry 0/ Pope 
Xl. 53 For not only b much that takes a station m tot ^ 
not literature ; but inversely', much that really is 
never reaches a station in books. *863 K-H'^iake l/7^ 
(1876) I. 5 The invasion of the Crimea so tried. -the en 
ing pow'er of the nations engaged, that. . their relam«*., 
tions in Europe were chang^ 2874 Dunclison ^^7“; 
((>nL), Givenas a tonic, hut not worifayan officinal sta« ♦ 
16. A person’s position in the world ; a state 0 
life as determined by outward circumstances ox 
conditions ; spec, a calling, office, empIoynieDL 
Now rare or Obs. exc. in private slatioUj an un- 
official position. _ , 

J67S Owen vii. (2732) 70 When any Lt^- 

grows high and prevailing.. it is from the peculiar AdvaclsS 



STATION. 


STATION. 
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that it hath in the natural Constitution, or the Station 
or Condition of the Person in the World. 1697 G. Dallas 
Sysi. i. Ded., Being perswaded by some persons of 
the greatest Quality in the Kingdom, and others xn Publick 
Stations. Jdid,iZg) KingCharles..mostdescrvedly Conferred 
upon your Ix)rdship, not only Titles of Honour, but also 
several Eminent Stations, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 4 Feb. 
1685, A Proclamation order’d to be publish’d, that all 
Ofliccrs should continue in their stations, a 1704 T. Brown 
Satire Rftxrriage ^yks. 1730 I, 58 This pagan confinement, 
this damnable station, Suits no order, nor age, nor degree 
in thy nation, ^ 17x3 Addison Cato iv. iv. When vice pre- 
Ymils, and impious men bear swziy The post of honour is 
a private station. 17*5 De Foe /'’ip'. round World (1840) 
276 It U easy to be placed in a station of life, where. .gold 
. .would be of no \*alue. 1726 Swift Gulliver 1. vi. They 
believe that the common Size of Human Understandings is 
fitted to some Station or other. 1784 J. Potter yirittous 
Vill. II. 71 His sermon on Sunday sehinight is to consist 
of some general observations concerning the marriage 
station. i8ox Farmer's Mag, Jan. 79 'i’he soldiers and 
sailors employed, are unproductive branches of the com- 
munity; and the stations formerly occupied by them, must 
one way or other be filled up by others. 18x5 W. H. Ireland 
Scribhleomania 82 The station of groom to a lanky-ear’d 
Neddy. xSxp Shelley Peter Bell ^rd vi. xii, It is a dan- 
gerous invasion When poets criticize; their station Is to 
delight, not pose. 1822 Scott Figel x, George Heriot, with 
the formality belonging to his station, observed, that [etc.]. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Fander^utix, 134 God appoints his 
servants their station. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1. 11. v, Great 
in a private station, Necker looks on from the distance; 
abiding his time. ^2842 D/ckens Artier. Notes iv, (1850) 
4jf2 It is their station to work. And ihtydo work. 

17 . Position in the social scale, as higher or lower. 

2682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor, i. xxvii, Content may 

dwell in all Stalfons. 2693 Evelyn De La Quint, Compl, 
Card. I. 22 Not afiecling to be dre^^s’d or adorn’d above 
the common Station of a Gard’ner. 2742 Sherlock Let. in 
G. Harris Life Ld. Hardunclce 11. 27 Your lordship's 
great character & station place you out of the reach of any 
little service I am able to doe. 1783 Burke Rep, Affairs 
of India Wks.1842 1 1. 45 The reasons, assigned bj* Mr. Bar- 
well., seem to your commit tee to be., not very fit to be urged 
by a man in his station. 2803 Edin. Rev. Jan. 289 We are 
well off to have got so much from a man of this Lord's 
station, who does not live in a garret, but * has the sumy ’ of 
Nevvstead Abbey. 2837 Lockhart Scott I. v. ij6 If the 
club consisted chiefly of persons, .somewhat inferior to Scott 
in birth and station. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
197 These were the highest in station among the proselytes 
of James. 2852 Dixon W, Penn xiv. (1872) 221 A young 
girl of great beauty and spirit, ..and of his own station in 
society. 1862 Stanley ^ezvisli C/i. (1877) I. vii, 137 The 
prophets, .were confined to no family or caste, station orsex, 
b. Eleratcd position, high social rank. 

1732 Swift On Death 0/ Dr. Swijl 352 He never courted 
men in station. 2782 Cowper Table Talk 354 Such men are 
rais'd to station and command, When Providence means 
mercy to a land. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav.^ (1848) 181 The 
villains could not sympathize with the delicate feelings of 
a man in station. 2832 Ht. Martineau Ireland vi, 92 
Many other gentlemen of station and. fortune. 2862 Broug- 
ham Brit, Const, xx. 784 The army is officered by men of 
station and influence in the country. 

III. A stopping-place. 

18 . A stopping place on a journey ; a place of 
temporary abode in a course of migration. 

1585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts xlli. 23. S09 Here 
is set downe another of Paul's stations. 2609 Holland 
Amm, Marcell, xxvnr. xv. 349 Thinking with himselfe, 
what a deale of crimlnall matters be had brewed. In a ccr- 
taine station \viarg. or baiting towne], 2796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Study Nat, (1799) II. 5cx> My landlord, in 
another of my stations, has lived a very different life, 2825 
Scott Talisvt, i, He joyfully hailed the sight of two or 
three palm-trees, which arose beside the well which was 
assigned for his mid-day station. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
II. VI. iii, Thej’ roll through the streets, with stern-sounding 
music,-. pausing at set stations. 

19 . A regular stopping place on a road. Chiefly 
U.S., a place on a coach route where a stop is 
made for change of horses and for meals, 

2797 F. Baily 7b//r(x855) 193 About half past nine w'e 
came to Graham station on the Kentucky shore ; it may 
contain about twenty houses. 2834 J. Hall ICeutueky li. 

3 And every here and there a station— a rude block-house, 
surrounded with palisades, afforded shelter to the traveller, 
and refuge, in time of danger, to all within its reach. 2867 
A. D. Richardson Beyond Mississippi xxviii. 330 (Funk) 
The ranches forty or fifty mil^ apart where passengers take 
meals, are termed ‘ home stations ’ ; those where the coach 
only stops to exchange teams. ‘ swing stations \ 2872 ‘ Mark 
Twain ' Roughing It iv. (1882) 18 'i'hen the rattling of the 
coach.. a woke to a louder and stronger emphasis, and we 
went sweeping down on the station at our s m a r test speed, 
b. irattsf. 

1899 AllbuiCs Syst. Med. VI. 8o3 Many of these nuclei 
are stations in long commissural fibre systems. 

20 . (More explicitly railway station^ A place 
where railway tiains regularly stop for taking up 
and setting do^\^^ passengers or for receiving goods 
for transport. Also, and more frequently, a build- 
ing or group of buildings erected at such a place 
for purposes connected with the transport of 
passengers and goods. Also with defining word, 
passenger ^ goods station. 

In English the word is applied not only to an intermediate 
stoj^ing.piace (like the F. but also to a terming 

(=^ V.gareS. In recent use, a stopping-place not provided 
with buildings is called a * halt*. 

2830 Booth Npool 4- Manch. RnHzv. 46 This Railway 
will cost above 800,000 including the charge for stations 
and depots at each end. 1838 Times 5 June sA Here there 
IS a * station ’ for supplying coals, water. Sic. to the engine, 
and for the embarKing and disembarking of passengers. 


*840 F. WiiisiiAw;?a//w.C;/. Brit.tflrel. 12S [Grand Junc- 
tion Railway], Besides the terminal stations, there are the 
following intermediate stations. ^ 2847 Helps Friends in C. 
I. iiL 33 As Milverton was driWng me from the station 
through purley Wood, there was letc.]. 2886 Encycl. Brit. 

*34/2 Railway stations are either ‘ terminal ' or * inter- 
mediate . A terminal station embraces (x) the passenger 
^tion ; (2) the goods station. 1891 Meredith One (four 
Cong. xx%% The former was requested to meet her at Pens- 
hurst station at noon. 

b. StationdO'Station attrib. phr.^ used with 
reference to traffic between neighbouring stations. 

*^78 S. Williams Mid. Railtv. 424 A piece of ground 
..hM been laid out forastone, mineral, and station-to-stalion 
^ffic. 2903 x8 Dec, 6/3 'ITiey were asking 
1 a rham ent toabolish someof the low’station-to- station rates, 
iv. Ecclesiastical uses. 

21 . Hist. A service at which the clergy of the 
city of Rome assembled at one of a certain number 
of churches within the city, each of which had its 
fixed day in the year for this celebration. 

c 1420 Lydg. Lyf Our Lady Ixtt. (2484) i vj b, In a cbirche 
whjche men of custome calle Sancta sanctorum . . The same 
day there the presto's alle Solempnely make a stacion. 2483 
Caxton Golden Leg. X43b/i The pope ordejmed a stacion 
m that chyrche euerj’yere on ester day. axefizvaAmoldds 
Citron. (tBxi) 154 In the clrcumstcion of our Lorde is sta- 
cions to Saint Mari Transtiberine. 

22 . ^ Each of a number of holy places visited by 
pilgrims in fixed succession ; csp. each of those 
churches in the city of Rome at which 'stations' 
(see 21) were held, and to the visiting of which on 
certain daj's indulgences were attached. Also, a 
visit to such a holy place, or an assembly held 
there for purposes of devotion on the appointed day. 

CX380WVCLIF {i860) 80 l>ci teeben men k^t for sta- 
Clones of rome..kei schullen haue kousandis of ^eris of 
pardon, a 2400 Siac, Rome (Vernon MS.) 230 And pardon 
in Rome kat is grete. pe Staclons ker men hit clepe Pope 
Bonefas confermed alle. ct^so MS. Ashm. 61 If. 128 The 
stasj'ons of Jerusalem. 2513 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 
24x2 Sod3*d Offa. .Deuoutly to vysyte all the hole stacyons 
of the cji'tee of Rome. 2528 Roy Rede me {hsh.) 106 Hathe 
Englond soche stacions Of devoute peregrinacions As are in 
Fraunce and Italy ? 2546 Langley tr. Pol. Ntrg. de Invent. 
viii. i. 147 Gregory. .named the pompous sacrifices stacions 
bycause thei wer celebrated on certain dales limited and 
prescribed by statute. 2547 Boordb Introd. Knenvl. xxxlx. 
(1870I 220 Forasmuch as tner be many that hath wrytten of 
the Holy Lande, of the stacyons, & of the lumey or way. 
1826 T. Coleman Indulgences etc Order Mt. ^Carmel 28 
When. .we give the name of Stations to the visits we pay 
the churches or other pfacesappointed by the Popes to pray 
there, we understand so many intervals of rest to gain the 
indulgences granted to those places. xBzS [J. R. Best) 
Transalpine Mem. 1. 230, I shall now transcribe,. the 
account given in the ‘Diario Romano '..of the ceremonies 
to be performed in Holy week.. .April xxlh. Palm Sunday. 
Station at S. Gio. in Laterano. 

23 . Stations {of (he Cross) : the series of images 
or pictures (usually fourteen in number) repre- 
senting successive incidents of the Passion, placed 
in a church (or sometimes in the open air) to be 
■\isited in order for meditation and prayer; the 
series of devotional e.xercises appointed to be used 
on this occasion. 

2533 Becon Reiigues ffRomeits^s) 285 b, Pope Alexander 
the sixt assigned the labile and Stations to be had in 
sundrie prouinces and counlreb. 1837 J. E. Murray 
Summer in Pyrenees 11, 1x3 Numbers of devotees may be 
seen, .kneeling and repeating the picseribed Pater and .\ve 
at the various stations, or chapels. 1863 (Marc. Roberts] 
Denise 1. 141 A station (one of those little chapels com- 
memorating the different incidents of the Passion of our 
Lord). i88x Parochial Hyrnn-bk, [R. C.j § xxxvii, 701 The 
Franciscan Fathers erected Calvaries,.. surround^^ them 
with Stations (or pictures representing the chief circum- 
stances of our Lord's last painful journey)... The Sovereign 
Pontiff'S who bad already granted.. Indulgences to the real 
Stations of our Lord's Passion, did not hesitate to extend 
the same to these representations of them. 

24 . Phrases. To go, make, perform one's (or the) 
stations, to go on or for stations z to perform the 
prescribed acts of devotion in succession at certain 
holy places, or at the Stations of the Cross, 

<11445? Gascoign Life St. Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye 
(1873) p. Hi, When she was at Rome.. she wen Ic euery daye 
the Stac>'ons ordeyned by the churche. cx^^x Bale'sChron. 
in TownChron. {xgji)i4x A generall remission and pardon to 
assoilleall koo that haddeuiade any avowe to goo the Stacions 
of Jerusalem or to Room. 2485 Digby Afyst.iiBBz) iii. 2911, 

1 have gon k® stacyones bj' and by, 2509 Fisher Funeral 
Serm. C’tess. Richmond Wks. (1876) 293 After dyner full 
truely she wolde goe her Statyons, to Ihre Aulters dayly. 
a 1540 J. Heywood Four P. A J, Yet haue 1 been at Rome 
also And gone the stacions all arowe. 2574 Hellowes 
Guntareis Eiist. (1584) 173 There was alwaies in the temple 
one priest aione..and those that went thither on stations, 
they might only kisss y* walls, 1687 A Lovell tr. Tkeve~ 
net's Trav, L 282 They made us perform the Stations at 
three Altars. 2702 Marwooo Diaty in Caih. Rec. Soe. 
PubL VII, 119 Mond. 23 [Jan.]. In Classe the Esq' was a 
little Indisposed but Siay^ it out, & held well all day after, 
but did not go for his Stations. Ibid. Wed. 25. He went 
hb Stations in ye Mom...Thursd. 26... We were at my L* 
W.[aldegrave] & at even made Station w*h him. 1753 C«al- 
LONER Caih. C/ir. fnsir. 220 And where Chero are many 
Churches the Faithful make their Stations ro vbit our Lord 
in these Sepulchres, and meditate on the difTerent Stages 
of hb Passion. 28x5 Mr.s. Schimkblpekninck DemoLPort 
Royal III. 283 When he had finished hb stations, he re- 
turned to his Seloved solitude. 

25 . A Special service held at a holy place. 

2447 Boksna&i Seyntys, Elisabeth 33S And cek at sta- 


cj’owns wher sermons shuld be. She noJd ben among ke 
slatys hy, But among ke wummen of porest degre She 
alwey wold syttyn. 1554 tr. Doctr. Masse Bk. B vij b. The 
halowmg of the fyre on Easter Euen. ft This wj’se let 
there be a station vnto the fyre. Let the priest stand by 
the fyre,.. and let T deacon stand on hb lefte hand, [etc.] 
^1843 m Southeys Comm.pi. Bk. Ser, il (1849) 8, I at- 
tended the stations that are performed in the chapeb on 
Sunday evenings. Ibid, g, 1 went to the Lough, and per- 
formed the station according to order, but found no ease to 
my troubled mind thereby. 2847 W. Reeves Eccl. Antig. 
301 A holy well where the Roman Catholics of old held 
Rations at midsummer. 2890 J. Healy Insuia Sanct. 210 
Ihe Wedders well. .is still regarded as a holy well by the 
people who hold a station there on the feast of Brendan. 
28 . Hist. The bi-weekly fast (on Wedne^ay 
and Friday) anciently observed. 

2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, ni. iv. 78 No man 
taketh the Stations to have beene occasional!, but only set 
fasts. 2673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vii. 180 These fasts [weekly 
fasts kept on Wednesdays and Fridays] they called their 
stations— not because they stood all the while but bj* an allu- 
sion to the Military Stations and Keeping their Guards. 
a 27x2 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV, 451 She sacred 
Fasts and Stations .strictly keeps, And for the publick Pro- 
vocations weeps. 2509 C. Bigg Orig. Chr. xv. 291 They 
fasted commonly upon the ‘ Stations , that b to say, on all 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

27 . Ireland. A visit of a Roman Catholic parish 
priest and bis curate to the house of a parishioner 
on a weekday, to give to those living in theneigh- 
bonrhood the opportunity of confession, 

2830 Carleton Traits Ir. Peasantry (1843) *45 [The 

parbh priest says] * Take notice, that the Stations for the 
following week will be held as follows: — On Monday, in 
Jack Gallagher's,’ [etc.], 2844 blin. Proc. fj Evid. Athlone 
Election Petit. 26 What do you mean by a station? — The 
priest goes to the house to hear the family their duties and 
confessions. 

V. Combinations. 


28 . Obvious combinations ; in sense 20, as station- 
building, -clerk, -door, -foreman, hotel, f -keeper, 
-platform, -porter, -yard*, in sense 14, as station 
hack, prope 7 't)\ stock ; station-bred adj. ; in sense 
19, as station-boss, -building', in senses 23-26, as 
station-chapel, -vigil. 

2872 ‘ Mark Twain ' Roughing Itw. (1882) 22 The *station- 
boss stopped dead still, and glared at me, speechless. 2890 
‘ R. Boldrewood * CoL Reformer (1891) 223 Quiet •station- 
bred cattle. 2872 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Roughing It iv. (2882) 29 
'l‘he •station buildings were long low huts, made of sun- 
dried, mud-coloured bricks. 2898 Engineering Mag. XVI. 
77 One range of station buildings suffices for the travellers 
by all the trains. 2B90 A. J, C. Hare .S’. E. France 575 
Seven •station-chapeU rise., amongst the wormwood and 
lavender on the tufa rocl:s. 2838 Bimmonds Did. Trade, 
*Staiion<terk, a railway clerk. 2B80 W. Couaks Woman 
in White xiv, She set them down outside the *station'door. 
2902 Westm. Gas. 24 Dec. 7/2 *5181100 foreman. ,2890 
‘ R. Boldrewood ' Col. Reformer (1E92) 201 The ordinarj’ 
•station-haclcs. 2862 Dailey's Mag. Sept. 156 Never for 
many years had York been so full before; and at the 
•station hotels Lords were as plentiful as partridge in 
Norfolk, 2846 Commerc* Mag. Oct. 134 He^ quitted 
the first-class carriage on reaching Rugby.. desiring the 
•station-keeper to inform the directors, that [etc.]. 2907 

J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters ofTsetvo vii. 75 The *boy' 
..informed me that. .an enormous lion was standing on 
the *stalion platform. sB86 W. J, Tucker E. Europe ^^4 
The station-master., filling the posts as he did of •station- 
porter, station-master, and chief ofihe postal and telegraphic 
department. 2890 Golden South 96 We invested ours in a 
large •station property. x88o T<nvn 4* Country ffnl. 
(N, S.W.) 14 Feb. 314/4 The *station stock seldom feed near 
the road. 1898 Baylay tr. Baliffots Hisi. Rom. Breviary 
14 Sunday vigils, *station rigib, >'igils in cemeterie*;, each 
coroprbing a triple office; 2854 Mrs. Sunny Mem. 

II. 184 We made a descent like an avalanche into the 
•station yard. 2886 Emycl. Brit. XX. 234/2 In lajnng out 
the approaches and station-yard of passenger stations ample 
width and space should be provided. 

29 . Special combinations: station-bill Haul. 

(see quot.) ; station-day t {a) in Ireland, the day 
of some municipal ceremony (sense 4 b); {b) Eccl. 
the day of a station or special service (see 21, 25) ; 
also, the day of the ancient bi-weekly fast (see 26) ; 
station-distance Surveying quot.) ; station- 
finder = station-band Austra- 

lian, a man employed on a station ; station hos- 
pital, a hospital attached to a militar)' station ; 
station-indicator (see quot. 1884); station-jack 
Australian, a kind of meat pudding used in the 
bush ; station-keeping Naut., the maintenance of 
the proper relative position of ships in a moving 
squadron ; station-line, (fl) Perspective. ver- 
tical line dra^vn through the point of sight (see 
also quot. 1704) ; ib) Su/Tcyit/g (see qnot. ^° 7 S)t 
station meter Gas-making (see quot. * 44 / » 
station-point, {a) Perspective (sec quot. i 59 / » 
{b) Surveying, a station or the pomt on a pi^ 
corresponding to a station ; station-poin . * 
veying (sQQ quot. 1876): station-po^ ~ datioft- 
a pole set np at a station ; 

station-sergeant, the pol^e-s g ^ j 
chfrge of a station; t f “ ^tion- 

vessel appointed to a particular station , 
staff Surveying (see quot. 1701) ; 

Eccl., the time when a station 

xZx^ Faleoneds Did. Marine (ed. hMUicy), flatter. Bill 
posies. Ft.) a list containing the appointed posts of 
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tte ship's-company, when navigating the ship. 1560 in 
Sir J. T. Gilbert Cal, Anc, Rec, Dublin (1891) 11. 0 Fremen 
. .shall attende upon the Maior. .at all "’'stacion dates, and 
not to depart tyll the stacion be done. 1563-83 FoxkA.^ 
M, 1402/1 (Canon of Mass), In the city of Rome they sayd 
them [jc. collects] oner the people collected together in 
the station day. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 111. iv. 
78 Their set dayes of 150 fasting, which were called Station 
dayes. 1898 W, Bright Some Aspects Prim. Ck, Li/e iii. 
118 Wednesdays and Fridays [were] called ‘ Station.days ’ 
apparently by adaptation of a term used for military duty. 
1798 Hutton Course MatJu (1807) II. 67 M^sure the dis- 
tances from station to station. . . And in measuring any of these 
"^station-distances, mark accurately where [etc.]. 1875 W. 

Paterson* Notes Mitit. Sur-vl (ed. 3) 38 Station-Distance^ 
measurements entered in the centre column of the field-book 
which are taken upon the station-lines from each station. 
1888 W. H. Richards Milit. I'opop', 115 The problem is 
seldom used except for finding a ship’s place with regard to 
points on the coast, which are sho\yn on the chart ; an in- 
strument called a * ’station finder ’ is generally used for the 
purpose. 2885 Rae C/tir^s Austral. Sparroiv 99 Some 
’station hands had been in jaiL 2894 H. Nisbet Bush 
GirT s Rom. xxlx. 271 The station bands, who have to go 
out at daybreak, generallyhave their main feed then. 2902 
Empire Rev. I. 435 The detmls of management of ♦station 
hospitals. 2884 Knight Dici. Mech. Suppl. 853 *Station 
indicator^ an indicator operating in connection with the 
driving-wheels to exhibit automatically the name of the 
station or street immediately preparatory to arrival, 2895 
Daily^ News 28 Nov. 5/4 The station indicator has been in 
experimental running on this Company’s Hounslow branch 
for many months past. 2853 Emigrant's Guide Australia 
11a Take..the flour and work it into a paste; then put the 
beef into it, boil it, and you will have a very nice pudding, 
known in the bu>h^ as * ’Station-jack *. 2886 Pall PfiSl 
Gaz. 19 Aug. 2/1 Giving me my first introduction to the 
mysteries of ’station-keeping. 2808 Kipling in Morn. Post 
5 Nov, 5/1 The ships haven’t .worxed together, and station- 
keeping isn’t as easy as it looks. 2704 J. Harris Lex, 
Tec/in. li^Station-Line. See Line 0/ Station. Line of 
Station^ in Perspective, according to some Writers, is the 
common Section of the Vertical and Gcometrial Planes. 
Others, as Lamy, mean by it the perpendicular Height of 
the Eye above the Geomeirlck Plane. Others, a Line drawn 
on that Plane, and perpendicular to the Line expressing the 
Height of the Eye, CX791 EucycL Brit. (ed. ^) VII. 679/1 
The distances taken by the off-set staff, on either side of 
the station-line, arc to be entered into columns on either 
side of the middle column. 1798 Hutton Course Math. 
(2828) II. 63 As you go along any maip station-line, take 
offsets to the ends of all hedges [etc.]. 1859 Ruskin Per- 
speciive Introd. 0 From S let fall a perpendicular line SR, 
to the bottom of the paper, and call this line the Station- 
line. This represents the line on which the observer stands 
at a greater or less distance from the picture. 2875 
W. Paterso.v Notes Milit. Surv. (ed. 3) 38 Siation-liney 
the one the .surveyor walks along in measuring^from one 
station to another, and from which he takes his angles, 
distances, and off-sets. 2844 E. A. ParnelCs Appl. Client. 
1. 245 A large meter, called the ’station meter, is placed at 
the gas-works between the purifier and the gasometers, to 
ascertain at pleasure the quantity of gas made during any 
given period. 1859 Ruskin Perspective Introd. 20 On 
this line [the Station-line] mark the distance .ST, at your 
pleasure, for the distance at which you wish your picture 
to be seen, and call the point T the ’Station-point. 2880 
L. D’A. Jackson Aids Surv.^Praef. 96 Some recorders use 
alphabetical letters to designate station-points. 2774 M. 
Mackenzie Marit. Surv. 24 Such an Instrument as this 
may be called a ’Station-pointer. 2804 Nicholson's /ml, 
VII. 1 Description and Use of the Station Pointer; an In- 
strument for readily ascertaining the Situation of the Ob- 
ser\'er after having determined the angular Position of three 
known Object'^ 1876 Catal. Loan Collect, Sci. Apparatus 
S. Kens, Mus. (1877) 733^ Station Pointer, 6-inch. For 
placing the observer’s position on the chart from angles 
taken between three objects, the relative positions of which 
are kno\vn. 2880 L. D’A. Jackson Aids Surv.~Pract. 212 
The ’station poles used as survey marks. 2835 Lend. frul. 
Arts <5* Set Conj. Ser, VI. 329 The graduated ’station rods 
or staffs.. placed perpendicularly.., the glass vessel at the 
lower station must be slidden up its rod [etc.]. 2890 Daily 
News 5 Dec. 7/x The old term ’station-sergeant will be 
substituted in lieu of sub-inspector. The pay of station- 
sergeants will commence at 45s. per week, as at present. 
290X Essex Weekly Netus 23 Sept. 6/5 Station-Sergeant 
George Card was found in the station shot through the 
heart. 2758 Memoirs ^ Last War 20 Being favoured 
therein by the casual Absence of the Canso ’Station Ship, 
omitted to be sent that Year, as was likewise the usual 
Station Ship to Boston. 2658 Phillips, an 

instrument used in Surveying, being a streigbt pole divided 
into feet, inches, and parts of inches, from the bottom up- 
ward. 1702 Moxon Math. Instr. 29 Station-sta/\ made of 
2 Rulers that slide to ten Foot, divided into Feet and 
Inches, with a moving Vein or sight, two of which are used 
with a Leavel, and on the edges we divide the Links of 
(junter’s Chain ; used in Surveying for the more ea^ie 
taking off Sets. 2708 Brit. Apollo No. 32. 2/1, z Station- 
Staves, with ^loveable Vanes. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 
359/2 Direct the object-end of the telescope successively to 
the station-staves held up on the different pickets. 2387 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 77 pere l>e pope syngep 
masse hr® Sondayes in ^ ^ere in pe ’stacioun tyme. 1643 
inJOthRep. Hist. MSS. ContnuK^'^. v. 494 We. .doe order 
t^t all Assemblies and station tymes that all the aforesaid 
persons respectivelle shall take their places as is aforesaid 
sett downe. 

Station [f. Statiox sh. Cf. F. 

stationner (1606 in Hatz.-Darm.), Pg. estacionarL\ 
1 . trans. To assign a post, position or station to 
(a person, troops, ships, etc.) ; to place or post (a 
sentinel, etc.) in a station. 

2748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxix, I ^vas not a whit more 
exposed than those who were stationed about me. 2760 
In/omt. Dk. Gordon v. Earls Murray ^ Fife 21 The bay 
which the river forms at Its mouth in which ships are sta- 
tioned. a 2782 Watson /*/;///>/// (1839)91 Some companies 


of Scotch troops, which had been stationed in Cadsant. 
2786 Burns Teun Samson iv, Wha will they [the Curlers] 
station at the cock, Tam Samson’s dead ? 2809 Lend. 
Chron, 29 July 201/2 Some sheep, which he had stationed 
upon a very deep declivity near the rocks. 1823 Scott 
QueiitinD, xvii. Upon knocking gcntlyat the gate, a brother, 
considerately stationed for that purpose by the Prior, opened 
it. 2842 Ld. Aberdeen in Bxcheq. Ref. II. 182 uiie laud- 
able practice of stationing cruisers off slave.factory stations. 
2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, i. I. 142 The troops stationed 
near London. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Stationing a 
Ship's Companyf arranging the crew for the ready execution 
of the evolutionary duties of a ship. 2892 Bieece Ik Midst 
of Life 208 Before stationing his men the young officer., 
had [etc.]. 2903 Union Mag. Jan. 26/2 He was at that 

lime ‘stationed* in the Brixlon Hill circuit in London. 

transf. 1837 Lvtton.£. Maliravers i. i. He kept his eyes 
stationed on the door. 

b. To place in a certain position in a list. 

2865 Nat. Hist, Rev. 313 At the head of the order Dr. 
Gunther stations the Typhlopidse, Tortricidae, [etc.]. 

c. reji. To take np one’s station, post oneself. 
Also v\ passive with reflexive notion. Said occas. 
of a thing. 

1780 Mirror No. 103 There is a. .merry-looking dog of a 
sailor. .stationed at the corner of thestreet where I live. 2826 
F. Reynolds Li/e ^ T. 11 . 56 Stationing himself at the side, 
^.,he said, ‘T*herel* 1829 Chafters Phys. Sci. 343 Accord, 
ing to the motions which the object makes, the image touches 
it or stations itself by its side. 1838 Lytton Alice t. vni, 
I.ady Vargrave w'as stationed by the open window. 2889 
^y. Lockhart C/t. Scot, ijth C, vii. 79 U he bishop stationed 
himself at the left corner of the church towards the cast. 

d. In passive, of a plant: To have a certain 
station or position of growth. 

2837 P. Keith Bot, Lex. 323 Such species as have their 
barren and fertile flowers on distinct plants, do not perfect 
their fruit except where individualsof both sorts are stationed 
in the vicinity of one another. 

2 . Shipbuilding, To determine the proper posi- 
tion for (timbers). 

2797 Etteycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 406/2 In stationing the 
timbers upon the keel for a boat, there must [etc.]. 2869 
E. J. Reed Shipbuild, viii. 148 There was no necessity for 
stationing every beam at a frame. 

Stational (St^**j3nal), a, slatzdndlis, f. 

statioii-em Station sb . : see -al. Cf. F. stationnal 
(in eccl. sense), Sp. eslactonal s&asonahle.J Of or 
pertaining to a station or stations, in any sense of 
the sb. Stational mass \ see quot. 1905. 

2610 Folkikcii A st Feudigr, ii. vi. 57 Now describe a Circle 
vpon this stational) point. 1620 — Braehigr. iv, The Puncts 
in the Paralcls imply the flue Vowels rcspectiuely sutable to 
their stattonall Regions and priorittesin vulgar enumeration. 
2826 *1*. CoLEStAN indulgencest etc. Order Mt, Carmel 49 It 
is to be observed, that except on the above named days, 
there Is no Stational Indulgence at Rome. 1863 Flor. 
Nightingale {title\ The stational reports, .on the Sanitary 
State of the Army in India. 2902 J, K. Mann Hist. Popes 
1. 1. 284^1*hls part gives the ceremonies to be observed in the 
celebration of a stational Mass by the Pope. 2905 Atchley 
Ordo Rom. Primus 32 A stational mass or station was one 
whereat the whole local Church was present (or represented), 
from the bishop to the layfollc. Ibid. 33 Preceded, .by the 
stational^cross. Ibid. 219 The stational church. 

Stationar (ste^'Jmaj). Ecd, [ad. med.L. nse 
of late L. stationdrius : see Stationary sb."] 

+ 1 . Used to render G. stationircr, mendicant friar. 

C2640 H. Bell LnthePs Colloq. Mens. (1652) 285 It will 
ere long com to that pass in Germanic (said Luther) as it is 
in Spain and in France, where no Preachers are^ but onely 
Runners up and down, as in former time with us the 
Stationars were. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2868 \l MX.oTrr Sacred ArcJisoL 554 The Roman churches 
in which the Pontiff officiates on stated days are called 
churches of the stations or mansionar>\ and the assistant 
clergy are spoken of as stationars. 

Statiouarily (st^i'/snarili), adv, [f. Station- 
ary a. + -LY 2.] In a stationary manner. 

2778 fSV. 1 ilAnsHAVLl 3 finutesAgric.,Observ. 258 notCf The 
Barometer remaining stationarily heavy. 2872 Ellacombe 
Ch. Bells^ Devont etc. 535 The usual way of mounting this 
‘chime’ is to make the tenor swing, for occasional ringing, 
all the others being stationarily hung from trusses. 

Stationariness (st^J-Janarines). [+ -NESS.] 
The coadition or quality of being stationary. 

1727 Bailey vob 1 1, Stationarinessy Settledness in a Place. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer ir. v. 231 All. .depended upon the 
perennialsmiionarinessof hisunderstanding. 2803 Malthus 
PoPul. III. ii. (1806) II. 119 On this happiness or degree of 
misery depends principally the increase, stationariness, or 
decrease of population. \ZZz Farrar Early Clir. ll.g When 
once settled in that city, St, James, with the natural station- 
ariness of the Orientaf, seems never to have left it. 

Stationarity (str’Janie-riti). [f. Stationary 

a. + -ITT.] The condition of stationary motion. 

jpoxiVtfirK/riT Apr. 573/2 Signor Levi-Civjta.. is ofopinion 
that Routh’s definition of stationarity should be completed j 
by adding the proviso that [etc.]. 1 

Stationary (sUi-Janari), a. and j 5 . Also 5 
stacionarye, Sir. stationeir, 6 stationarie. [ad. 
L. statienSrius, in classical I.atin ‘belonging to a 
military station f. datidn-em Station sb. : see 
-ART. Cf. F. statioimaire. It. slaztonario, Sp. 
eslacionario^ A. adj._ 

X. Haring a fixed station or place. 

a. Residing or established in one place ; not 
itinerant or migratory. 

1670 R- Coke Disc. Trade 13 As sundry Laws provided 
against wandring Beggeis. .so this Law provides for, and 
relieves stationary Beggeis. 1768 Biackstone Comm. in. 
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iv. 38 The court being thus rendered fixed and stationary 
2796 Mme. D Arblav Camilla i. i, A passion for field spons 
had, with equal constancy, kept his brother stationary, 
Jane Austen Emma xxxvi, She has now been a longer time 
stationary there than she ever was before. 1832 Scott Caii 

Dang, ii, SVe,. scorn to be chased from our supper, or cheated 
out^of our share of it by a dozen Scotchmen, whether 
stationary or strollers. 2852 Mayhew Lond, Labour I.-ga 
Ihe stationary lace sellers, for the most part, display th^cir 
goods on stalls. 2866 Geo. Eliot E. Holt ii. 1. 67, 1 su> 
pose I know the state of Europe as well as if I'd be«i 
stationary at Little Treby for the last fifteen yeaa 
2870 Spencer Prine. Psychol. I. iv. v. 437 Instead of a 
stationary creature, suppose the creature contemplated to be 
one that habitually moves about in the water. 1900 Daih 
News 17 May 3/2 A field hospital is a very different affair 
from a stationary base hospital. 

b. Standing still ; not moving. 

^ Stationary airy the amount of air which remains constantly 
in the lungs in ordinary respiration. 

2784Co\vper Taski^. 247 No stationary steeds Cough thdr 
own knell. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxviii, It 
was still stationary, and she began to doubt, whether it w^s 
really animated. 2826 Art of Brewing\e 6 . 2) 48 1 he thcrm> 
meter was stationary more than 30 hours. 1832 BREttsm 
Llat, Magic iv. 65 So that the image may remain stationary. 
2839 Dickens Atch. Nick, li, The clerk calmly remained 
in a stationary posiiion. 2862 Stanley few. Ch. (1877)1. 
XL 222 The sun, being stationary, could not be said to stand 
still or to move, 2878 H. N. Martin in yrnl. Physiol. L 
249 When., the lungs are emptied, some of this pure air must 
be left in the mouth, and, m the immediately succetdir.g 
inspiration, will be sent into the lungs as a sort of 'tidal air’ 
with some of the air just expelled from them, which will 
correspond to the ‘ stationary air ’ of the mammal. 

c. Astr, Said of planets at the portions of 
their orbits in tvhicb they have no apparent motion, 
(Cf. Station sb, 5.) Hence stationary point -s. 

‘ point of station 

2426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 12353 And cause hem (the 
Planets] in the ffyrmamentXhertabydeslacionarj'e. cii^ 
Henbyson Mor, Fab. iv. {Fox's Confess^ ih, The phneiiis 
. .Sum retrograde, and sum stationeir. 2665 Phil, Trans, 

1. 205 The star becomes stationa^. 1700 Moxon blath. 
Diet, (1701) S.V,, Hence a Planet is said to be Stationary, 
when he is about either of these his Stations. 1812 Wood- 
house Astron. xxiii. 249 When a planet is stationary, th« 
fact of observation is, that [etc.]. 2852 Hihd Astron. Vuah,y 
Stationary Points of a planet’s orbit arc those in which as 
viewed from the earth, it appears to have no motion amongst 
thestars. 2902 Athemeuni 2j July x^s/z ]upiteTzndSzt\i:n 
..are approaching their stationary* points. 

d. Having a fixed position ; not movable. Of 
a machine or part of a machine : That remains in 
one spot when in operation. 

2648 Wilkins Math. Magick n. 5 v, 172 Thus much of those 
Automata, which were said to be fixed and station^. iSij 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. «5- Art II. 215 Ihe forcing pump 
IS furnished with two valves, which axe both stationary. 
2821 Craig Led. Drawings etc. ii. 96 Bymakin§ cver>'thing 
in the scenery whether stationary or adventitious, 
than any part of the sky. 2825 J. Nicholson Oper, Mtclu 
661 The low pressure engines used in vessels, which arc made 
twice as strong as stationary engines. 1B40 H. S. Tarkc* 
Canals ^ Rail Roads U. S.zkcoStationaryenghieszstyx^ 
for effecting the ascent and descent of carriages along in* 
dined planes. Stationary plane, a plane worked by a 
stationary engine and rope. 2869 Rankine Machine h 
Hand-tools PJ, P 5, Looking on the stalionary'-rjvet end cf 
the machine. 2881 Nature 29 Sept. 5x4/2 The inslrumc^ 
thus provides a stationary solar star-disk for continuous ob- 
servation. 2889 (j. F ISDLAY Eng, Railway 5 Steam [in xcod 
..bad been applied to the working of stationary engines. 

e. Slalionary motion : see quot. 1870. 

2870 tr. Clausius in Lond., etc. Philos. Mag. Aug. 223 By 
slalionary motion I mean one in which the points do jot 
continually remove further and further frorn their origiw^ 
position, and the velocities do not alter continuously m tne 
same direction, but the points move within a^ liinited 
and the velocities only fluctuate within certain limi^. x®77 
E. J. Routh Dynaniics Rijgid Bodies^ (ed. 3) 283 ^e 
result is clear, since in stationary motion 2X = o, etc. 

ff, Ofa battle: Fought without cbjmge of place. 
2737 Whiston yosepkusll. few. Warw. iL 927 This nget 
was, for the most part, a stationary one. 

2. trcaisf. Remaining nnehanged in condition, 
quality, or quantity j neither advancing nor retro- 


grading. 

1628 WOTTON Lei. Rdiq. W. (1683) 565 Mine oivn 
nesses stand as they did : And.. they are rather 
then retrograde. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. VL 
332 By this way likewise the Moores escape the 
deformity, there concurring no stationary colour, aim V./ 
times not any unto Beauty. 2776 Adam Smith /k. A. l 
I. 87 Though the wealth of a country should be very 8L J 
yet if it has been long stationary, W'e must not «pcci to 
the wages of labour very high in it. 2789 A. 

Med. Commun. II. 336 The ulcer.. appeared 
stationary. 2801 Med. /ml. V. 64 He was discharged 
cured by his physician, even at a time when^his - 

w’as stationary. 2848 ^Iill Pol. Econ. iv. vl | 2 
At the end of what they termjhe progr^sn’C state ' 
stationary state.. all progress in wealth is but a post^ , 
ment of this. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (185B) 1 . 1 . 53 ^ 

laws could I>e enforced only. . when production and 
tion remained.. nearly stationary. 2858 Ld. Acton 
G asquet Ld. Acton ff his CircleiigcB) 25 Theology^j*®* 
stationary science. 2872 Bacehot Physics ^ Pol. 

As a rule a stationary* state is by far the most 
dilion of man. 2^2 Westcott CospelofLife^ZZ A J * 
tion which deals with man not as a stationary being . 
advancing with a continuous growth. 2898 ‘MekbhJA. 
Roden's Corner 26 It would never do ifthew'orldrcmaiD- 
stationary. ^ , , 

+ 3 . Standing, in contradistinction to sitting.^ Cjos, 
1659 H. L’Estrancb Alliance Div. OfP, 120 The stationary 
posture is most significant. 



STATIONED. 

4 . Of or belonging to a station or stations. 

•}• a. Surveying, (Cf. station-distance^ Mnei) 
157X Digges Pantom. 1. xxtii. Giljb, Draw an arckc rising 
from the same line that representeth your slationarie dis- 
tance. x6io Hopton Baculum Geodxt, ii. 1. 19 That your 
stationary line, or line that you measure, be not too short, 
f b. Of or pertaining to a military post. Ohs, 
1609 Holland Avim. Marcell. 179 The stalionarie or 
garrison souldiors. 1691 Norris PracU Disc. 331 The 
Stationary Angels that wait upon the throne of God. 1781 
GinnoN Decl. ff !•', xviii. II. 105 The stationary troops of 
Singara retired on the approach of Sapor. 

c. EccL 

1626 Donne Serm. Ixviii.^ (1640) 638 When we shut our 
doores, and observe our stationary boures for private prayer 
in our Chamber. X693 W. W[otton] Dupids Hist. Bed. 
Writers I. n. 94 The Stationary days, that is to say, those 
days when several of the Faithful continued in Prayer and 
Fasting till Three a Clock in the Afternoon. 1872 Shipley 
Gloss. Bed. Tertfts s.v. AcolytCt In Rome acolytes were of 
four kinds: i. Palatial.. 2. Stationary, who served in the 
church where a station was made. 

5 . Stationary fever \ see quot. 1855, 

A rendering of mod. \j./ehris staiionaria (Sydenham). 
1695 SydenhattCs Wl:s. i.ii, (1729) 5 Therefore 1 call 

these Fevers Stationary. 1742 J. Swan Sydenham*s IVks. i. 
ii* (1753) 5 riarg.y Stationary fevers defined. 1855 Dungli* 
SON Med. Lex., Stationary, a name given by Sydenham 
and Stoll to certain diseases, which depend upon a particular 
state of the atmosphere; and which prevail in a aistrict for 
a certain number of years, and then give way to others, 
t 6. * Belonging to a stationer* (T.). Obs. 

In the first quot. with reference to exposure in the shop of 
a ‘ stationer ' or bookseller. 

1630^ I. Craven God's Tribunal (163X) Ep. Ded. A 2, 
Consciousnesse of mine owne meanenesse and withall the 
great disparity twixt a liuely voice, and breathlesse lines, 
haue easily disswaded me hitherto from appearingin Station- 
ary view, X679-88, X689, 17x6, etc. [see Stationery 2), 

B. sb, 

+ 1 . App. the title of an officer of the royal house- 
hold : cf. Stationer i. Obs. 

1485 Ralls of Parti. VI. 375/2 Lettres Patents made under 
cure greate Seale to Piers Actorcs, of the Office of cure 
Stationary’. 

2 . = Stationar 2. 

1868 Walcott Sacred Arctixol. 558 [Three orders of 
acolytes] Palatines..; stationaries, those connected with the 
arrangement of stations and processions; and regionaries. 

3 . Klliptical uses of the adj. 

+ a. A planet when stationary. Obs* rare~''^. 
xfox Holland Plinyw. xvi. I. xi As also, that then they 
[the planets] are Stationaries in their houses which be in the 
middle points of the latitudes, which they cal edipticks. 

fb. An indulgence for attending a station. Obs* 
rarr^K [See note under Mandart 

XS37 tr. Latimer's Serm. Convoe. ii. Djb, How some 
brought forth.. pardons, £c these of wonderful vorietie, some 
Stationaries, some lubilaryes. 

c. One of a force of permanent or stationary 
troops. Obs. trz. Rom. Hist. {^^14. stationarins')^ 
a member of a kind of military constabulary. 

1698 Fryer Aee. E. India ^ P. 350 Besides 80000 Station, 
aries to and again in Garisons. H. Herbert tr. Bleury's 
Bed. Hist. I. 544 , 1 will read the information given in by the 
Stationary concerning these persons here present. Ibid. 545 
Since.. you have not obeyed the stationaries and chief 
soldiers who solHcited you to renounce Jesus Christ in 
writing. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xx, The stationaries are 
mine already. So are the soldiery all the way up the Nile, 

d. Apolitidan hostile to progress. Also transf. 
(itonce'Use)j one who does not wish to go forward. 

1831 Examiner ‘The lame and impotent conclusion ' 
which the Stationaries are desirous of putting to the Revo- 
lution of July. 1852 Mrs. P. Sinnett tr. Hue's Trav. xv. 
234 The caravan became henceforth divided between ^the 
party of movement and that of resistance — the progressives 
and the stationaries. 

stationed p/>!. a. [f. Statiok z>. + 

-ED 1 .] In senses of the verb. 

1,35 SOMERVILE dtast III. 438 T’employ his station’d 
Legions in the Works of Peace. 1791 Amt. Reg., Hist. 187 
Firing their broadsides on each hand with great spirit and 
effect upon the stationed ships. iSii in Rep. Cemsn. Puhl. 
Rec. Irel. (1815) 68 The two stationed copying Clerks. iSiz 
Byroe Ch. Har. l. li, The station’d hands, the never-vacant 
watch. 1900 G. J. Holyoake Sixty Vrs. AgitataPs Life 
I. xxi. Ill While I was a stationed lecturer in Sheffield, he 
lived in my house. 

Stationer 1 (stei-Jsnaj). Also 4 statiner, 5 sta- 
cyener, stacyonere,5-6 stacioner, 6 stacyoner. 
[ad. L. stationarius (see Stationary), in med.L. 
used subst. for a tradesman (chiefly, a bookseller) 
■who has a station or shop, as distinguished from an 
itinerant vendor, Cf. early Sp. estacioiutrio book- 
seller, It. ^ stazionUre shopkeeper. 

The direct adoption of the Latin word is accounted for by 
the fact that in the Middle Ages booksellers with _a_ regular 
‘station* or shop were rare except at the universities; the 
typical example of such a trader wa5 the stationarius 
licensed and controlled by the academic authorities, whom 
he was sworn to obey.] ‘ 

1 . fa. A bookseller; in wider sense, one engaged 
in any of the trades connected with books (cf. quot. 
1625), Obs. 

+ Plying, running stationer ; see the ppl. adjs, 

[1262 Memoratida Roll ^ 46 Hen. Hit m. pb, Manda- 
turn est vtcecomiii quod venire [factat] , . Reginaldum staaon* 
arium Oxoniensem ad respondendum Ricardo Brun de 
Rowell clerico de scaccario, de I codice precii .xx. s. quern 
ei debet, ct iniusie detinet, vt didt.] 1393-4 Rolls of Parlt. 
HI, 326/1 Statiners & Bokebynders dd dit Universite [of 
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Cnmlridge]. er44o Jaui's Welt ij And alle Jm, (.at 
makyn statutys a^ens fredam of holy cherch, & alle 
wryteres of swj'che statutes, & staclonerys. ci44o 
Promp. Parv. 471/2 Stacj’oacre, or he b.Tt sellylhe bokys, 
s^ctonartus, biblhpota. 1479-81 Rcc. St. Mary at 
Hill (1905) xox Item, payd to a Stactoner for the grete 
Antyphoner, and for a quayer of clene stulTe sette into 
same [etc.], xxtjs; ijd. X496-7 Ibid. 226 Item, to the 
blacyencr forsettyng of all the new feestes in to the bookes 
that lakkyd them. 1520 J. Taverner in Arbcr Transcr. 
Stationers Reg. (1875) ll. 8 Item I gyue and bequeth vnto 
my crafte of Stacioners vj s. viij d. 1560 Dau.s tr. Sleidane's 
C<7w;/r,33b, Hccommaundeth alsohis Bokes should be brent, 
appoymynge a greate penaltic herafter for the Stationers 
^^pS-td^riis], 1572 m Feuillerat Revels Q. Elh.{igc^) 
101 To the stacyoner for a lidger booke. 16x2 Rowlands 
Kttaue of Harts 29, X grieue thou hast a groate to buy 
this Booke;.. I hate the Printer if he haue done well, And 
Stationer, that doth these humours sell. 1625 Wither 
Sdiolars Purg.x\(i KnyazitsX. Stationer is he that exercizeth 
his Mystery (whether it be in printing, bynding or selling of 
Bookes) with more respect to the glory of God., then to his 
owne commodity, 1626 F. Moryson Shakespeare's Europe 
V. i. (1903I 420 This one Vnivcrsity [sc. Bologna] indeede 
hath two Acaaemies, one of the nations beyonde the moun- 
taynes, the other of those on that syde the Alpes..,The 
Stationers are Chosen by three Citramontans, and three 
Vltramontans. X679-83 Moneys Seer. Serv. Chns. II ft Tas. 
II (Camden) 08 To Anne, relict and ex’trix of Samuel 
^Icarne, dcce’d. King Charles the 2^*s stationer, in part of 
£62** 3* 4^ for Church Bibles. Comfon Prayer Bool^, and 
other books, . .2x5 xo o. a x6fo Butler Rem. (1759) I. 00 
Thy_ Works, .never have been known to stand in need Of 
Stationer to sell, or Sot to re.id. 1705 DuntonZ-^ 4* Err. 
(1818) I. vii. 254 He was the first stationer I ever dealt with. 
* 7*7 Swift Poisoning of E. Curll MIsc. 1732 III. 19 
Yet was it plain by the Pangs this unhappy Stationer felt 
soon after, that some poisonous Drug had been secretly in- 
fused therein. 1895 Rashdall Univ. Europe I. iv. § 4. 191 
[Bologna] The Stationer’s primary business was to let out 
bool^ on hire to scholars. Ibid. t. v. | 3. 416 [Paris] All 
St.'itioners and Booksellers were sworn to obey the Univer- 
sity and were required to give security. 

f b. A publishing bookseller, publisher. Obs. 
1541 Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. To Rdrs., A cer- 
tayne yonge gentyll man..moued the ryght honest persone 
Henry Dabbe bybHopol>*st ii stacyoner to haue it translated 
intocnglysshe. 16x5 W. Lawson AV:u6?n:/innfjpref. (1623*, 
The Stationer hath., bestowed much cost and care inhauing 
the^ Knots and Models by the best Artizan cut in great 
varlelie, Bronte's Queeties Exdt., The Stationer to the 
Readers. 1659 Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 21 The 
Prolegomena.. came to his hands after he had finished his 
Treatise of the Scripture, and was ready to give it to the 
Stationer, a x66i Fuller Worthies, Getu xxv, (1662) 74 , 1 
have passed my promise., to my former Stationer, that 1 will 
write nothing for the future, which was in my former Books, 
so considerable, as may make them Inter.fere one with 
another to his Prejudice. 1673 Oley Jaeksods Whs. I. Pref. 
(d) x b, I ..here set down all such particulars as^ may ..con- 
tribute to the beQefit..oftbeReader, to thecredit or caution 
of the Stationer. 

+ 0. A scribe, copyist. Obs. rare. 

1583 Fulke Def.vt. 138 The other tranriatours.. left out 
that title altogither, as being no part of the text and word 
of God, but an addition of the stationers or writers, 

d. A tradesman who sells writing materials and 
similar articles. Cf, Law-stationer. 

The sale of parchment, paper, pens, ink, etc. was originally 
a regular branch of the business of the ‘stationer* or book- 
seller. The restriction of the term stationer to the dealer 
in these articles is first evidenced in quoL 1656; it had 
probably been in vogue in accurate mercantile parlance some 
time before, but was not established in ordinary use until 
the i8th century. Phillips (ed. Kersey 1706) s.v. Stationers, 
has the term paper-stationer, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., StatioHer.,\s often confounded 
with Book-seller, and sometimes with Book-binder ; whereas 
they are three several Trades; the Stationer sells Paper and 
Paper-Kooks, Ink, Wax, etc. The Book-seller deals onely 
in printed Books, ready bound ; and the Book-binder binds 
them, but sells not. Yet all three are of the Company of 
Stationers, 1755 Johnson, 2. Asellerofpaper. 

X706 Pecge Anonym. (1809) 155 A Stationer is now one that 
sells writing-paper, pens, &c. but formerly meant any one 
that kept a station or shop. x8x2 H. & J. Smith Horace in 
Lond. 164 My paper boasts no edge of gold ; My stationer 
is Henry Hase, 1859 [titW) The Stationers* Hand-book; 
and Guide to the Paper Trade. 1880 Print. Trades fnil. 
XXX. 35 The exhibition.. will be intended more particularly 
for Printers, Paper Makers, Stationers, and kindred traders. 

e. Possessive combinations : stationer’s knot, 
stationer’s rule (see qnots,). 

1870 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, 601 The model tie of 
tradesmen is the Stationer's Knot. x666 W. F. Stanley 
Math. Instruvi, 211 The Stationer's, or Cutting rule, is a 
piece of hard wood. .with the edges covered with brass. 

f. The Company of Stationers (or the Stationers' 
Company ') : one of the Livery Companies of the 
City of London, founded in 1556, comprising book- 
sellers, printers, bookbinders, and dealers in writing 
materials, etc. Stationery Hall ; the hall of the 
Stationers’ Company, at which a register of copy- 
rights is kept. (The Copyright Act of 1842 pro- 
vided that no action for breach of copyright could 
be brought unless the work had been entered in 
this register. The Copyright Act of ipr i abolished 
this mle.) 

The charter of X556 fed. r74r, p. 6} Is thus worded : * Volu- 
mus, damiis, et concedimus.. Thoms Dockwray..[««wi^i' f 
the Wardens aiui Freeuten\ Liberis Hominious Mistera 
sive Artis Stationarii Civitatis Nostre Londinensis..quod 
de cetcro sint..Unum Cforpus de se in perpetuum [etc] . 

An earlier guild of stationers is said to have been estab- 
lished in London m 1403 ; see quot. 1529 in i. , 

1566 Star Chamber Decree in Arbcr Transcr. Stationers 
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brought into the Stationers hall in London. 1709 Act 8 
Amtt c. at § 2 Before such Publication be entred in the 
Renter Book of the Company of Stationers. 1765 Bickcr- 
stajfs Maid of rT//// AdvL , '1 bis Opera is entered at Sta- 
tioners Hall, and whoever presumes to Print the Songs, or 
any Part of them, will be prosecuted by the Proprietors. 1790 
J. Fisher Poems, back of title. Entered in Stationers’ Hall, 
according to Act of Parliament. 1859 Stationers' Hand-bk. 
tack of title. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 1864 Chamb. 
Jnib 19 Nov. 748/2 ‘ Almanac-day ' at Stationers’ Hall, 
t A. One who has a stall at a market. Obs. rare. 
i6t6 SiiELnOH Surv. Miracles Ch. Rome 174 Standing 
btotioners and Ahssistants at your miracle markets and 
miracle forges, are for most part of lewdest life. 
Stationer 2 (st^i jansj). Nant. rare-K [f. 
Station sb. + -er k] (See quot.) 

1^7 S-myth Sailor's Word-bk., Stationer, one who has 
had experience, or who has been some time on a particular 
station. 


Stationery (st?*Jbnsri). Also 8-9 -ary. [f. 
Stationer 1 + -v. 

The word seems to have been evolved from or suggested 
by combinations like stationary ware, where the first word 
was originally adj. (sec Stationary a. 6), but was naturally 
taken as a sb. used attributively.] 

1 . The articles sold by a stationer ; ■writing mate- 
rials, writing-table appurtenances, etc. (see quot. 
1887), (Not in Johnson or in Todd 1818.) 

1727 Bailey voU II, Stationary, Stationers Wares. 1809 
Pari. Paper [title'), An Estimateofthe Charge for Printing, 
Stationary etc.. .for DublinCastle. 1828-32 Webster. 1837 
Halla.m Lit. Europe I. i. iiL § 145 They sold parchment 
and other materials of writing, which with us have retained 
the name of stationery. ^ X857 Dickens Dorrit ii. viii, To 
make a curious calculation of the amount of stationery 
consumed in it [i.e. the Circumlocution Office]. x88o 
Print, Trades yml. xxx. 35 A special exhibition of Print- 
ing Machinery, Paper, and Stationery is to be held. X887 
Encyd. Brit. XXII. 460/2 Under the name of stationery 
j are embraced all writing materials and implements, together 
t with the numerous appliances of the desk and of mercantile 
i and commercial offices. In addition to these, the term fancy 
I stationery covers a miscellaneous assemblage of leather and 
other goods, such as pocket books, purses, bags, card-cases 
[etc.]. 1894 J. Russell Remin. Yarrow yi. 125 A rush was 
generally made to the desk where the stationery was kept. 
2 . attnb. as in stationery business, trade, ware ; 
stationery literature, ballads, chap-books, etc., 
hawked about the streets; Stationery Office, an 
office in London through which government offices 
are supplied with stationery, and which issues the 
reports, etc. published by the government. 

a679-8S Moneys Seer, Serv. Chas. II fas. II (Camden) 
X53T0 Marg^ Royslon..in satisfacc’on of so much money 
due to her for stationery wares supplied by her husband to 
the Earle of Middleton, ..133 11 o. Order in Council 
24 Oct. in Lond, Gas. No. 2500/1 Stationap^ Ware. 17x6 
Lond.Gaz. No. 5438/3 Proposals.. for furnishing the Custom- 
House with Stationary Wares. 1798 Rep. Comm. Ho. 

I Comm. (1803) Xni. 427 Stationary Office. ^ This Office was 
established in 1786. .with a view to the saving of Expenses, 
..and to guard against Abuses in the application of the 
Stationary necessary* for carrying on the business of Govern- 
ment. 1851 Mavhew Lond. Labour I, 205 The street trade 
in stationery literature. 1859 Stationers^ Hand-bk. x The 
Stationery trade. Ibid. 2 A stationery business. 

Stationette (st^Janct). [f. Station sb. + 
-ETTE.] A small station. 

1893 Burrell & Cuthell/«<//<z« Mem. 213 A.. railway., 
conveys the traveller, .to a stationette at the very foot of 
the mighty mountains. 

Station-house. 

1 . The bouse provided for a coasfguardsmait at 


his station, rare. 

1833 Ht, Martineau Loom Lugger 7. v. 89 If they sent 
an order to all us Preventive people to vacate our station- 
houses and march off, 

2 . The lock-up attached to a police-station. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Bos, Yisit to Newgate, Tell them of 

hunger and the streets,. .the station-house, and the pawn- 
broker’s, and they will understand you. 1854 John Bull 
I July 411 Whallor was actually taken by a policeman to the 
station-house, the real criminal accompanying them, as 
witness. 1867 Augusta Wilson Veuhti xxxiv, ^yatchman 
JIcDonough,. picked up, on the sidewalk, the insensible 
body of Maurice Carlyle, who showed some signs of return- 
ing animation after his removal to Station House No. — . 

3 . A railway station ; now only, a small country 


station. 


1838 Times 5 June s/i The £tation*house close to Maiden- 
lad shows the terminus. 1846 Mrs. Gov-zEngt. Char.yio 
ow different from the flashy gaudiness of a station-house 
bergol 1850 Hainthorne Amer. Note-bks. iytbZ) 11 ** 9 ? 
[the train] dashes along in front of the station-house, and 
mes to a pause. X891 ‘ J. S. Winter ' Lundey 11, When 
ick Airiie and the painter came out of the htile station- 
luse, they found [etc.]. ... 

L A building at which travellers halt in crossing 

e desert. ? nonce-use. 

1856 Stanley Sinai <V Pal. i. (1858) Ow Vjt, i 

use and fort marks this wilderness [the Desert of the 

i. Amiralian. The house belonging ® 

894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl’s 

!e representative of the nobler sex wto otoH keep inese 

lies company at the deserted station*ho^ ^ 

Statio'kiff (ste-i’/unin). ^/. 

+ -ING 1.1 The action of the vb. Station. 

8ot J Be 4 o» in J. Jlacdonald .Vem. (1822)366 We taw 
npleied thePIanfoMb^suno^g^tta^^^^^^^^ 

SfeeB this sor^of Krseverance more exemplified, than 
be oalled his l-Milton’s) stationing or statuary. 
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STATIVE, 


1851 Builcr, Winc-dealerf etc. 104 The stationing of many 
servants for due efGciency without confusion requires much 
judgment. ^1914 Hist, Rev, July 474 Matters having 
to do principally with the stationing of troops and com- 
manders in the West Indies. 

attrib, 1822 J. Macdonald Mem, y, Benson 321 The four 
following days he was fully engaged as a member of the 
Stationing Committee. 1902 Daily Chron, 4 Aug. 4/2 The 
Wesleyan Stationing Committee has issued a revised list of 
ministerial stations. 

^ Sta'tionize, v. Obs.~° [f. Station sb. + 
-IZE.] brans. = Station v. 

1598 Florio, Instazzonare^ to stationize. 

Stationmaster (st^'‘j3n,ma*st3j). [f. Sta- 
tion sb, (sense 20) + Master The official who 
has the control of a railway station. 

1857 W. Collins DeadSecr. ni. vi, Did the station-master 
issue the tickets for that train ? 1866 Dickens, etc. Mugby 
y unction, No. S Branch Line, Then the guard’s whistle 
shrilled out, and the station-master made his last bow. 1889 
G. Findlay Engl, Railway 15 The ‘ Station-master attends 
to the passenger work. 

So Sta'tionmistress, 

1897 N, 4* Q. 18 Dec. 485/2 Her husband was killed in the 
service of the company, and she succeeded as stationmistress. 
Statiscope, erron. form of STAToacorE. 
Statism (st^niz'm). rare, [f. State sb, + -isw.] 
+ 1. Subservience to political expediency in reli- 
gions matters. Ohs, 

1609 IW. Barlow] Answ, Nameless Caih, 370 Religion 
turned into Statisme, will soone prooue Atheisme. 1626 R. 
Bernard Isle of Man it, (1627) 137 The Billes of Inditement 
framed by those false Informers beforemenlioned,..hlach- 
iauiiian Statisme [etc-], .against Christian Conference.., and 
the rest, c i 65 oSouth Serin, (1715) 150 Hence it is, that the 
Enemies of God lake Occasion to blaspheme, and call our 
Religion Statism. 

f 2 . ? Political science, statecraft. Obs, 

1620 E. Blount Horse Subsec, 40 Such as professe to read 
Theorie of Statisme. 

3 . Government of a country by the state, as op- 
posed to anarchy. 

18S0 Echo 2 Jan. 4/x The Nihilists do not believe in Com- 
munism, which is as bad as Statism, and equally deserving 
of suppression. 

Statist^ (stffi'tist). [f. L. r/irZ-r/r State : 
see -IST. Cf. It. statista (in Florio 1611), F. "^sla- 
tisle (17th c.), Sp., Pg. estadisia^ G* statist (from 
17th c.),Sw. statist. 

The word probably originated in Italian, though evidence 
of its earlier currency in that lang. is wanting.] 

1 . One skilled instate affairs, one having political 
knowledge, power, or influence ; a politician, 
statesman. Very common in 17th c. Now arch. 

1584 Sidney in A. Collins .S*. Lett. (1746) I. 1. 63 When 
he plais the Statist, wringing veri unlukkili some of 
Machiavels Axiomes to serve his Purpos then indeed ; then 
hetryumphes. exsgo Sir T. (Malone Soc.) 772 Hecs 
great in studie, thats the statists grace that gaines more 
reuerence then the outward place, x6oo W. Watson Deca* 
cordon (1602) 222 Thereby shall be scene .. whether the 
seculars or lesuits are greater statists : that is, intcrmedlers 
in state affairs. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. it. 33, X64X Milton 
Reform, 10 They suffer’d thcmselvsto be the common stales 
to countenance with their prostituted Gravities every Politick 
Fetch that was then on foot, as oft as the Potent Statists 
pleas’d to employ them. 1643 SirT. Browne Relig, Med, il 
xiii, Statists that labour to contrive a Commonwealth without 
poverty, take away the object of charily. 1691 (S. Bethel] 
Provid, God (1694) 29 This Government of ours has been by 
our late Kings carried on by Tricks, which our Statists 
valued themselves upon, as the Effect of their great Wis- 
dom. 1799 WoRDSW. Poet's Epitaph i Art thou a Statist 
in the van Of public conflicts Jrained and bred! .1850 
Hannay Singleton Fontenoy iv. ii. There was a statist in 
embryo ; there was a leading-article man. 1875 Browning 
Aristoph. Apol, 17 To lift along the athlete and ensure A 
second wreath, proposed bj' fools for first, The statist's olive 
as the poet's bay. 

2 . One who deals with statistics, a statistician, 

2803 Edin. Rev, \\, 304 If Mr. Catteau’s authority is 

called in question we are ready to corroborate^ it by tbs 
testimony of more than one^ dozen German statists. ^ 1846 
Times z8 Aug. 6/3 A statist is a student of statistics, i. e. a 
man who computes and analyses everything that relates to 
the visible state or condition of man. 1863 Kinclake 
Crimea (1880) VI. viii. 181 With these numbers before Iiim.. 
a Statist will quickly educe what he calls the ‘percentages', 
1892 Daily Neius 29 Jan. 5/5 The Government Statist of 
the Colony of Victoria. 

t Statist Obs, rare—^, [a. G. statist, app, f, 
L. slat-us standing (see State sb,) + -IST.] A super- 
numerary actor on the stage who simply poses or 
stands by. 

1807 Goede's Trav. Eng. 264 The theatre at Paris possesses 
a far greater number of excellent dancers of both sexes than 
that of London ; and its statists and figurants are compara- 
tively more skilful than on the latter, 
f Stati‘Btial, a. Obs, rare. [f. STAnsT^ 4- -(i)al, 
(But perh. a misprint for Statistical, which occurs 
in the same book.)] Political. 

x6ooW. Watson Decacordon (1602) ir Continually dls- 
swading from all such statistlal affaires. Ibid. 349 Statistiall 
deuises. 

Statistic (stati'stik), a. and sh. ^a-d.G.statistih 
^.slatistisck adj., F. statistzque adj, and fern, sb., 
ad. mod.L. staiistiens, f. "^statisla statista) 
Statist. Cf. It. statislico adj., siatisiica sb., Sp., 
Pg. estadislico adj., estadistica sb. ... 

The earliest known occurrcnceof the word swms to be in the 
title of the satirical work Microscopium Statisticum, by 


* Helenas Politanus *, Frankfort (?), 1672; Here the sense 
is prob. ‘pertaining to statists or to statecraft * (cf. Statis- 
tical a. i). The earliest use of the adj. in anything resem- 
bling its present meaning is found in mod.L. statisticum 
collegium, said to have been used by Martin Schmeizel 
(professor at Jena, died 1747) for a course of lectures on 
the constitutions, resources, and policy of the various 
States of the world. The G. staiislik was used as a 
name for this department of knowledge by G. Achenwall 
in his Vorbereitung zur Siaatswissenschaft (1748); tlie 
context shows that be did not regard the term as novel. 
The F. statistique sb. is cited by Littr^ from Bachaumont 
(died X771) ; Fr. writers of the xSthc. refer to Achenwall as 
having brought the word into use. The sense-development 
of the word may have been influenced by the notion that it 
was a direct derivative of L. status State sb.] 

A. adj, 

1. = Statistical 2 . Now rare, 

1789 Polit,Geog,% Introd. Statist. Tables Europe 
a view to facilitate the study of the Statistic science. 1802-22 
Bentiiam Ration, ytuiie. Evid. (1827) II, 597 The sort of 
collateral use thus capable of being derived from any article 
of official evidence, may be termed the statistic use. X85X 
Mrs. Browhisc Casa Guidi IFind. j. 892 The poet who 
neglects pure truth to prove Statistic fact, 

1 2 . Political. Obs, rare. 

1824 Southey Bk. C/t. (1841) 298 The religious and the 
statistic measures must not be confounded. 

3 . Of or pertaining to status. 

1871 PosTE tr. Instil. Gains iv. § 6. Comm. 404 Their title 
is a breach of contract or the violation of some real right, 
statistic, primordial, or proprietary. 

B. sb, 

1. = Statistics i. rare. 

1796^ Morse Amer. Geog. II. 228 (Germany) Academi- 
cal sciences.. under the name of Technology, Economy, 
Science of Finances, and Statistic. 1B64 Kingsley Rom. 4* 
Teut. ix. 232 Till that point is reached, the history of the 
masses will be mere statistic concerning their physical well- 
being or ill-being. 

^ b. The alleged sense ‘ a statistical statement * 
{Cent, Diet.), 'any statistical element* (Webster 
191 1) seems to be merely inferred from the plural 
use in Statistics 2 . But cf. Statistics 2 b. 

2. = Statistician. 

1804 Southey Let, to IP. Taylor i July in Robberds 
Mem, (1843) I. 508 Henley said you were the best 

statistic in Europe. ^ 1898 Westm, Gaz. 22 Sept. 3/2 It is the 
province of the statistic to upset fixed notions, to compare 
the actual with the accepted. 

Statistical (stati'stikal), a. [Two formations: 
in sense i f. Statist + -lo + -al ; in senses 2 and 3 
f. Statistic + -AI..] 

1 1 . Political. Obs. rare, 

j6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 228 There are a 
hundred twise told of the like statistical! principles and 
practises. 

2. Of or pertaining to statistics, consisting of or 
founded on collections of numerical facts, esp. with 
reference to economic, sanitary, and vital conditions. 

x;^87C^/V,Af«/.LXlV.i88 ThcworklbyZimmcrmannJbefore 
tis is properly statbtlcal. It consists of diflerent tables, con- 
taining a general comparative view of the forces, the govern- 
ment, the extent and population of the different kingdoms 
ofEurope. 1790 Sir J. Sinclair Let.in Statist. Acc, Scot, 
(1798) XX. App, p. xixjinmany partsof the Continent, more 
particularly in (Germany, Statistical Inquiries, as lliey arc 
called, have been carried to a very great extent, 1841 W. 
SrALDiNG I taly 1. 75 The most prominent moral and staiisli. 
cal features of the period now to be considered must not. . 
be passed over in silence. 1871 Maxwell Theory of Heat 
.\.xlt. 288 If however, we ad.'pt a statistical view of the 
system, and distribute the molecules into group-?, according 
to the velocity with which at a given instant they happen 
to be moving, we shall observe [etc.]. 

b. Of a writer, etc. : Dealing with statistics. 

z’lZqZwi.UiZMAKUU PoliLSurv. Europe PreC 5 Some respect- 
able statistical writers. 1845 McCulloch Literature Pol, 
Econ. 232 In 1832, a Statbtical Department was organised 
in the Board of Trade for preparing, classifying, and publish- 
ing., information respecting the statistics of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, and also respecting foreign 
stales. 

'll 3. Gram, Misused for Stative a. 3 . 

1846 D. Forbes H industAnt Gram. 132 From the present 
participle is formed the compound verb calledr/rr//V//etr/, by 
using the masculine inflection of the participle together with 
some verb of motion. Ibid. 65 From the present participle 
are formed ..Stati>licals, gdte and, * lo come singing ' ; rote 
daurnd ‘ to run crying *. 

StatisticaUy (stati-stikali), adv. [f. Statis- 
tical a. + -LY 2 ,] In a statistical manner, accord- 
ing to or by means of statistics, from a statistical 
point of view. 

xSzx AV. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XCV, 18 A considerable 
condensation mipht yet be accomplished by mapping the 
country more statistically. 1B60 Motley Ndhertan-is (1868) 

I. ii. 29 It was what would now be considered .statistically 
speaking, a rather petty power. 1879 Casseirs Techn. Educ, 

II. 168/2 If it can be proved slatiMically that [etc.]. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 17 Feb. 4/4 While cotton was firm and 
statistically strong, the Indian exchanges again came lower. 

Statistician (stxtisti-Jan). [f. Statistic + 
■ian; cf. F. statisticienil One versed in or engaged 
in collecting and tabulating statistics. 

1825 McCulloch Pol. Econ. i. 59 The object of the stati- | 
stician is to describe the condition of a particular country 
at a particular period. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ, IV. 

The domestic consumption has been estimated by 
statisticians, at twenty-two pounds per head. 

Hence Statisti’cianiyfft/z/., in the manner of a 
statistician. 

1882 Blackvj. Mag. Nov. 630/2 The vulgar criticism which 


concerns itself rnallciously, not statisticlanly, . with ,1. 
question of feminine tattle. “ 

Statisticize (statrstissiz), z>. [f. STATisiicfg 
-I- -IZE.] trans. To .arrange in the form of statistic. 
Hence Stati-atioizedy)//. a. 

1879 St. George's Hosf. Rep. IX. 216 The 210 stalisiichM 
cases correspond to 202 patients. 

Statistics (stati-stiks). PL of Statistic. 

1 . Construed as sing. In early use, that branch 
of political science dealing with the collection 
classification, and discussion of facts (especially of 
a numerical kind) bearing on the condition of a 
state or community. In recent use, the department 
of study that has for its object the collection and 
arrangement of numerical facts or data, wliether 
relating to human affairs or to natural phenomena. 

X7872immermann Polit, Sui-v, Europe Pref. 2 Thisscitnet 
distinguished by the newly-coined name of Statistics, u 
become a favourite study in Germany. 1797 Encycl.Brit. 
(ed. 3)XVII. 731/2 Statistics, :i word lately introduced to 
express a view or survey of any kingdom, county, or parish. 
1798 Sir J. Sincla ir Statist Acc. Scot. XX. App. p.xili, In 
1786, 1 found, that in Germany they were engaged in aspccies 
of political inquiry, to which they had given the name of Sta- 
tistics ; and though I apply a diflerent idealo that word, forby 
Statistical is meant in Germany, an inquiry for the purpose of 
ascertaining the political strength of a country', or questions 
respecting matters of stale; whereas, the idea I annex lo 
the term, is an inquiry into the slate of a country, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the quantum of happiness enjojed 
by Its inhabitants, and the means of its future improvcracat; 
yet, as I thought that a new word might attract more public 
attention, I resolved on adopting it. 1838 Lend. 4 ll^eslin. 
Rev. XXIX. 70 Statistics.. IS merely a form of knowledge 
—a mode of arranging and staling facts which Ulong to • 
various sciences. X839 Carlyle Chartism xi. 115 Statistics 
is a most important science, 1895 Mayo-Smith Siatiit.fi 
Sociol. 9 Statistics consists in the observation of phenomena 
which can be counted or expressed in figures. 

b. With defining word. Chiefly in wVflfs/dfiV- 
iics, the collection and arrangement of the numerical 
data bearing on the varying average duration of 
human life under various conditions of place, occu- 
pation, etc. 

1829 F. B. Hawkins Elem, Med. Statistics 2 A combina* 
tion of these scattered features forms Medical Statistics... 
We may perhaps define it, in a few words, to be the applica- 
tion of numbers to illustrate the natural bistory of man in 
licalth and disease. 1845 Neison {title) Contributions lo 
Vital Statistics, 1889 A. Newsholme {title) The Elements 
of Vital Statistics. 

2 . Construed as plural. Numerical facts ordala 
collected and classified. 

X837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer, II. 292 There is g|«l 
virtue in figures, dull as they arc lo oil but thefewwholovc 
statistics for the sake of what they indicate. 

IPeslm. Rev. XXIX, 58 The valuelessness of all prior statis- 
tics of crime. 1844 Kinclaks I*ref., Fromallu«id 

statistics., the volume is thoroughly free. 1859 UesUnfn. 
Oct. 593 The statistics of suicide are striking. iBSB O.U^f 
Pol, Surv. 6 To collect on thespot masses of statistics. 1881 
HoorRRin yml. Statist. Soc. XLIV. 44 We all know what 
we mean by ‘siatLstics of pig iron,' ‘statistics of coiTce, 

‘ population statistics,' or ‘ revenue st.atislics.’ We mean 
actual concrete figures relating lo a particular fctofphw’®* 
mena. 1903 Nature xa Mar. 453/2 The new Lucasian pr^ 
fessor will next term lecture on ‘The Theory’ of Gases 
the Molecular Statistics of Energy,’ , 

b. (in sing. form). Cf. Statistic rr, J y 

1855 Thackeray Charac, Sk., Capt. Rook, The stahdic- 
mongers and dealers in geography have calculated lo a 
nicety how many quartern loaves. .are consumed. 19020. 
Coleridge Open Let. to Registrar-Generali) The iinpeai' 
lienees of a mere statistic-collector. 

Statistology (stiKtistpriod^i)- rare. [f. S'ta; 
TibT-ics-k-(o)Loay.] *A discourse on statisucs. 
(Worcester i860, citing West. Revl) 

Stative (stB*tiv), a. and sb, [ad. L. staliV-uS} 
f. j/r?/-ppl. stem oi stare io stand, Cf. F. 

(16-1 7th c.), also G. siativ sb., stand for a tele* 
scope, etc.] A. adj. . , 

1 . Stationary, fixed, having a permanent situatio j 
a fixed recurring date, or the like. Now on ; 
Horn, Ant, in stative camp, etc. . 

«x63r [Sir R. Cotton] Disc. Power Peers, cXt.{wip)J, 
the Holies of Henry the 3. It [Generale Placilum sP 
London] is not stative, but summoned by 
1631 R. Bvfield Doctr. Snbb. 81 Macroblus saitb, thert 
foure kindes of publike holy-dayes.., Stative. Concept 
[etc.]. x8x6 ScoiTy4«AV. iv,Theyarc.‘;tativeforls,'»ii 

this was only an occasional encampment. 1856 ^ 

Rom. Emp. xlv. (1S65) V. 338 Rome was the 
of his business and duty, ..the statii'e camp of the u 
nation. ^ 

t 2 . That stands or continues in a certain • 

1643 R. O. Mail's Mortality Ml. b*ocur’d this A su 

lie, that the Soules of the Damned shall not perish, bo 
as well as the Stative Angels. . ^ 

3 . Hehr, Gram, Epithet of verbs ■which expfC” 
a state or condition. [= mod.L. ^^rbasltdtra.j 
X874 A, B. Davidson Introd. Ilebr. Gram. 47 
stative verbs, i. e. verbs ofstate.is used by some ,-,3 

Ibid., The class of stative verbs is very numerous. 9. 

C. T. Wood & Lanchester Ilebr. Cram. Cg Smtwe ^ 
are a class of verbs, usually intransitive, which expre» 
state or condition. 

B. sb. Hebr. Gram, A stative verb. , 

1874 Driver Tenses Hebr, § x_i. 12 To the 
cited may be added . .the following, wliich are ^ 

the list given by BCttcher..: by this grammarian 
not inaptly termed verba slativa or ‘statives * 9*3 



STATIZATION. 
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STATUE. 


Wood & Lanciiester Hebr, Grain. 67 Chapter xy. A. 
Tenses— Perfect Qal— Slalives, 

Hence Stati*vity 7 iOfue~wd, 

1871 Cayley Math. (1895) VIII. 2x3 What maybe 

termed the ‘ siatlvity * of the curve, 

+ Statea*tiou. Obs. [f. Statize v. + -ation.] 
The action of the verb Statize ; an instance of this. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (x6o3) 349 Any difference., 
betwixt the secular priests, and lesuiics, in points of statiza* 
tion and medlingof matters not belonging toourj)rofesslons. 
Ibid. 353 [The Jesuits are] right Puntanes in al these 
statizations. 

t Statize, v. Obs. [f. State sb. + -ize. Cf. 
Statist.] intr. In depreciative sense : To meddle 
in state*afiairs. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon fi6oa) 224 In these.. cases 
may seculars statize, that deale in slate affaires how to 
preuent mischieuous statizers, of their purpose and practises. 
x6i2 T. James lesmtes Downcjalt 21 According to their 
doctrine of statizin^, they must be stirring, tamporing, 
temporizing, and stalizlng like martiall men . .in all temporal, 
mundane, and stratagemalicall affaires. x6sx Mr. Love's 
Ceue 37 That he must needs suffer for the Word and Con* 
science, and not for statizing out of his Sphmr. 

Hence t Statizing vbl. sb, and ppl, a, 
xfeo W. Watson Decacordon (1603) 134 [They voided] 
their thoughts of all temporizing, statizing, and seditious 
medlings with the affaires of Prince or Peer. x6x5>x6 Bovs 
(1622) 160 The bloudy practises of turbulent and 
statizing lesultes. Ibtd. 224 So the^ lesulte is a statizing 
Priest, a Court-rabbi. Ibid. 458 Statising worldlings on the 
conlrarie thinke that Preachers of the word [etc.]. 2630 R, 
yohnson's Kingd. ff Commvo. 18 By this people the rudi- 
ments of civill behaviour, of Lawes, good Customes, Statiz- 
ing, Merchandizing, Oralorie, and Dialect, have beene 
bettered, if not invented. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. tx. xvi. 
233 By his statizing, and dangerous activity, he had so 
incensed the Queens Councill, that [etc.]. x6s7 Purchas 
Poi. Flying.Ins. 11. 325 The upstart broodc of perverted 
statising iJoyali'.ts. 

+ Statizer. Obs. [f. Statize v. + -er.] 

1. One who meddles in state-affairs. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 222 The party must. . 
be holden for a staliser in a sense detestable, ibid. 352 
Puritanes, and such like factious statlsers. 

2. ? A partisan. 

1616 J, Lane Conin, Sgr.'s T. yni. 220 The verie names of 
Ethel and Canac causd the fregiliensallmostleese the place, 
had not Algarsifc's statizers rann in, to putt some hope, 
wheare no hope was to winn. 

Stato- (stset^), repr. Gr. trraro-s standing, nsed 
(mainly as virtual combining form of Static, 
Statics) in scientific words, chiefly as Sta*to- 
blast, a reproductive gemmule developed in some 
Polyzoa and Sponges and liberated after the death 
of the parent organism ; hence Sta:tobla*stlc a, 
Statocyst, -cyte, each of the cells or cysts con- 
taining statoliths. Sta-toge^neslSfStato'geny, the 
(theoretical) origin of organic structures from static 
conditions (opposed to Kin'etociekesis) ; hence 
Sta:togeue*tlc Sta:togene*tically^r/rzr. Sta*-' 
tolitli, a calcareous body found in some locomotor 
invertebrates, and supposed to be a means of 
orientation ; hence applied to a starch-grain found 
in the cell-sap of some plant-cells (see quots.), 
Stato'xneter, an instrument for measuring the 
degree of exophthalmos {Syd, Soe. Lex. 1898). 
Statoplast (see qoot.). Statorhabd [Gr. ^^5oy 
rod] = Tentaculoctst. Sta'toscope, a form of 
aneroid barometer adapted for recording minute 
variations of atmospheric pressure. Sta*tospliere, 
Sta*tospore (see quots.). 

2855 Allman in Rep. Brit. Assoc. \\. xx8 To the bodies in 
question, the author proposed to give the name oi^stato- 
blasts. 2882 Cassells Nat. Hist. VI, 327 Statoblasts of 
Spongilla. 2898 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Staioblastic. 1904 F. 
Darwin in Nature 8 Sept 468/t In the Crustacean Pal®- 
mon the sense of vertlcaliiy depends on the pressure of 
heavy bodies on the inside of cavities now known^as *stalo. 
cysts, and formerly believed to be organs of hearing. 2900 

E. A. Minchin in Ray Lankesteds Treat. Zool. n. Sponges 
60 Gemmule cells or '*siatoc}tes^ such as compose the gem. 
mule in Spongilla. 2894 E. D. Cove in Avier. Naturalist 
XXVI 1 1 . 213 *Statogenesis is work done in the construction 
of tissues like those of the parent and without interference. 
XS93 J. A. Ryder in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. XXXI. 198 In 
so far [as] the figure ofadeveloping being is disturbed or modi- 
fied by statical agencies its figure may be said to be subject to 
^statogenetic influences. Ibid. 194 Any formal modification 
thus caused and maintained would he developed * 5 tato. 
genetically. Ibid.y This general term er^ogeny, will include 
not only kinetogeny, but aUo its antiihe.sis, ‘statogeny. 2903 

F, Darwin in Nature 26 Apr. 571/2 The *Statolith Theoiy 
of Geotropism. 2904 Ibid. 8^ Sept. 468/2 note^ 1 would 
suggest the word ^statoplast in place of the cumbersome 
expression movable starch-grains. 1910 Encycl.Brit. XIV. 
243/2 In the Trachylinffi the simpIe^t condition of the oto* 
cyst is a freely projecting club, a so-called ■*statorhabd. 
1908 Daily Chron. 3 Feb. 6/3 We smashed all our inslru* 
meats, the first crash quite settling the *statoscope. 1898 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *Staio'spkere, the envelope of the statoblast 
of fresh, water Sponges and Brj’ozoans. ^Staiospore, a rest- 
ing spore, or hypnospore. 

Statocracy (stdtp’krasi). [f. State sb. + 1 
-(o)CRAcy.] Government or rule by the state alone, 
uncontrolled by ecclesiastical power. 

2864 in Webster {citing O. A. Brownson). 

StatO'latry. rare. [f. State ri5. + -(o)LATBY.] 
Idolizing of the state. 

VOL. X. 


x8S3 Bmmsen's Q. Rev. Apr. 188 In these days of stato- 
carnal Judaism, and political atheism. 

II StEtor ^ (si^i't^i). rare, [L., sustainer, sup- 
porter (primarily an epithet of Jupiter), agent-n, f. 
^sta-f sistifre to cause to stand.] (See quots.) 

2657 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. 514 He was the 
btator, the Saviour of the Nation. 

Stator - (st^’t^j).' [a. stator^ agent-n. f. sta-^ 
stare to stand.] 

1. Eiectr. The stationary portion of an electric 
generator or motor, esp, of an induction motor. 

*9^ S. Sheldon & H» Mason Allerts.-CufTent Machines 
242 The stationary part of an induction motor is called the 
stator,oxA the moving part is called the rotor. XM3 Nature 
23 Apr. 588/2 The high pressure current is taken only to 
the stators of the high tension motors. 1903 [see Rotor 2]. 

2. The casing enclosing the revolving blades of 
a steam turbine. 

29x2 Eneycl. Brit, XXV.846/1 Theripstof thebladesjare 
fined down, .so that in the event of contact taking place., 
between the * rotor * or revolving part, and the ‘ stator ' or 
case, they may grind wnthout being stripped offl 

Statory, erron. form of Statary. 
t Sta*tTia. Obs, PI. 6-7 statuas, 7 statuaes, 
atatua’s. [a. L, statua : see Statue sb."] 

In mod. edd. of Shak-s, the following passages have j/a/rm 
(or pi. statuas) where the reading of the early edd. is statue 
(or statues)'. Rich. lilt m. vii. 25, yuL C. 11. ii. 76, 111. ii. 
192, 2 Hen. Vlt^ irr. ii. ^ The emendation is prob. right, 
as a trisyllable is required, and there is no eviuence of tri- 
syllabic pronunciation of statue. 

= iSTATUE sb, 

CX400 Pilgr. Soivle iv. xxix. (1859) 61 This word statua, 
whiche that we transumen in to Englysshe, that is to mene 
an Image. 1452 CArcRAVE Lt/e St. Aug. 29 Whech man for 
grete sciens had a statua tered to hisitknesse in market te 
at Rome. 2599 Hakluyt Foy. II. Ep. Ded. *2 b, With the 
same intention that the old Romans set vp in wax in their 
palaces the Statuas or images of their worthy ancestors. 
2605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. viii. § 6. 44 b, It is not possible 
to haue the true pictures or statuaes of Cyrus, Alexander, 
Ca^r. for the originals cannot last. Ibid. ir. i. § 2. 7 b, 
Without which the History of the world seemeth to me, 
«to be as the Statua of Polyphemus with his eye out. 2625 
— Ess., Building {Pixh.) 552 And let there be a Fountaine, 
or some faire Worke of Statua's, in the Middest of this 
Court. 2646 G. Dancec. Poems Wks. 1876 I. 22, 1 stood A , 
verie Statua, dull as my ownc Mudde. 2692 Wood Ath. 
Oxo/t. I. X17 A fair Table Monument, .with their staiua’s 
from head to foot laj’ing thereon. Ibid. 264 Over his Grave 
was.. the Statua or Bust of the Defunct to the middle part 
of his body. 

•f* Sta*tual, a. Obs, rare^K [ad, med.L. sla- 
tud/ts, f. L. status standing, stature, etc. (see 
State j^.).] (See quot) 

28*3 Fosbroke EncycL^Antiq, 698 These offerings of ^vax 
..appear to be, in some instances, tapers of the stature or 
height of the person, and are called, in the Miracles of 
Simon the Hermit, Statual Tapers, 
t Sta'tTiarism. Obs.nonce-vod. [f.STATUAE-Y 
+ -ISM.] Partisanship for the art of sculpture. 

2792 H. Walpole Let, Miss Berry 12 May, Madrid and 
the Kscurial she owns have gained her a proselyte to paint- 
ing, which her statuatism bad totally engrossed. 

Statuarist (sttc’tiwjarist). Now rare. [f. 

StaTU.NB-Y 4- -1ST.] « Statuabt A. T. 

1679 Bp. Croft Let, Popish Idol. 22 An excellent Painter 
and Statuarist, as well as PhyNician, 2760 Rhvs Tour 
Spain tj- Portugal iio That famous Roman Statuarist 
Giovanni Batista MorelL 2847 J. Wilson Lands 0/ Bible 
I. iv. 86 The Cyclopean statuarists of old. 1887 Smiles Life 
^ Labour 02X The four Slones wcrestatuarisls, — fatherand 
three sons. 

Statuary (stje’lir/,ari), sb. and a. [ad. L. sta^ 
ttiarius adj, (also absol. as sb, masc., sculptor, and 
ellipt. fern, slaiudria sc. ars, art of sculpture), f. 
statua Statue sb, Cf. F. siatuaire adj, and sb. 
masc. and fern. (sb. masc. from 14 th c.), It. sta- 
tuario adj, and sb. masc., staluaria sb. fem. (simi- 
larly Sp., Pg. estatudrio, -drtu).] A. sb. 

1. One who practises the art of making statues, a 
sculptor of statues. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions v, 35 If I , .should sceme to con- 
temne that principle, which brought forth. .so many statu- 
aries, so many archilectcs. 1607 QnhshXKU Bussy d" Ambois 
I. i. 7 Vnskilfull statuaries, who suppose (In forging a Colos- 
sus) if they make him Stroddle enough.. Their worke is 
goodly. 2632 Massinger Emperor East il i, If Statuaries 
could By the foote of Hercules set downe punctually His 
whole dimensions. 1777 Johnson Let. to^ Mrs. L ucy Porter 
20 Nov., in Boswell IV. 63 Mr. Nollikens, thestatuarj*, 
has had my direction to send you a cast of my bend. ^ 2814 
ScoiT Diaiy 25 Aug. in LockhaH III, viL 237. I think a 
statuary might catch beautiful hints from the fanciful and 
romantic disposition of the stalactites. x854 Tennyson 
Boadieea 64 Bum the palaces, break the works of the 
statuary. 1890 Daily Nrjvsax Mar, 5/4 Oiher cracks.. may 
easily be discovered, and the statuary should be called in 
before the damage gets more serious. 

2. Sculpture composed of statues, statues collec- 
tively. i* Also pi., works of sculpture. 

. *873 [R. LeickJ Transp. Relu 97 The image of episcopacj’, 
like the statuaries in Pallas target, 2702 in CatluRec. See. 
Pubi. VII. 106 We w’cre, .to see y* fine antient pieces of 
Statuary, ofwhich there are several of the Passion. X848H. 
Rogers Ess, I. vi, 305 The persons of the drama stand _out 

in their appropriate characteristics as distinctly as the various 

forms in a group of Greek statuary. 

3. The art of making statues, sculpture. 

2563 Shute Arehit. E iij b. Neither in painting hke 
Apelles nor Plastes, or Stalluary like vnto Miron or Poll- 


crates. 2704 Addison Italy Pief., The noblest productions 
of statuary and architecture. 2776 Johnson in Bossvell 
29 Mar., Theralueof statuary is owing to its difficulty. You 
would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot. 2839 
Ure D;V/..<4r/zioo9ltwashe [Wedgewood] whofirst erected 
magnificent factories, where ever)* resource of. .science was 
made to co-operate with the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
statuary. 1840 Hood Up Rhine ss A painted wooden figure 
pfa Dutchman... This wooden statuary is, timberly speak- 
ingi quite a branch of the Dutch fine arts. 2846 Ellis Elgin 
Marbles I. no Staluarj*, or the art of making complete 
figures. 

4. Cot/lb. 

287s Knight Diet, fllech.. Statuary-casting. 1914 Daily 
Lews 15 Jan, 12, I was admitted to the inner sanctum of 
the slatuar)’-inakers' haunts. 

B, adj. 

L Of or pertaining to the making of statues. 
xSzy IIakewill Apot. in. v. § 3. 198 And therefore Plato 
banished Poets from hts common-wealth; and Moses,., both 
painting and the statuary Art. aijoo Evelyn Diary 
16 June 2683, Nor doubt I at all that he will prove as greate 
a master in the statuary* art. 

2. Consisting of statues or a statue ; sculptured. 
2629MAXWELLty,AVn?{//ii« (16351120 He., presented them 
also to publicke %Tew, in Slatuarie Representations. 2654 H. 
L'Ectranoe Chas. I (1655) 64 Sir Francis Bacon., hath there 
a fair statuary monument erected for him of white Marble. 
<1x7x8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 542 Which shows he 
[Orpheus] meant no Statuary Deity*, but God that made the 
Heavens and the Earth. 275310 Picton Vpool. Munic. Rec. 
(18S6J If. 259 The statuary* work by him executed. 1893 
Daily Nnvs 23 May 3/1 When Caio was offered sialuaiy* 
honours, he refused them on the ground that he would rather 
people asked why there was not a statue of Cato than why 
there was one. 

Resemblingth.itof a statue ; statuesque. 

2759 Goldsm. Bee No. 2 On our Theatres p i Actresses., 
who have. .what connoisseurs call statuary* grace, by which 
is meant elegance unconnected with motion. 

4. Of materials : Suitable for statues or statuary 
work ; esp. statuary marble (see quot. 1909 ), hence 
statuary’ veirtt a variety of statuary marble (see 
quot. 1909 ). 

28x5 W. Bakewell Introd. Geol. 87 The cT)*stal!ine trans- 
lucent qualities of statuary marble. 2823 W. Phillips 
Introd. Min. (ed. 3) 252 Statuary Marble. The most cele- 
brated statuary marble was found in the island of Paros, 
thence termed Parian marble. 2875 Knight Diet. Meclu, 
Statuary'-brass, an alloy of copper, zinc, and tin, used for 
statuary,generany known as bronze. 2909 Kzswick Marble 
228 Statuary, a general name given to pure white marble, 
free from markings, but generally understood as meaning 
the best quality of Italian white marble. lbid.t Statuary 
Vein, white Italian marble having a statuary ground and 
fine blue veins traversing the formation. 

attrib, 2881 W. S. Gilbert Feggeriy's Fairy (2892) 26 
A handsome statuary* marble manterpiece. 


Statue (stre*ti?0r Also 6 Sc. statw. [a. F. 
statue (i 2 th c.), a. L. statua, f. siO', root of stSre to 
siand, Cf. It. statua, Sp., Pg. estdtua^ 

1. A representatioQ in the round of a living being, 
sculptured, moulded or cast in marble, metal, 
plaster or the like materials; esp. a figure of a 
deity, allegorical personage, or eminent person, 
usually of life-size proportions. Also transf. and 
similative, as a tj'pe of silence or absence of move- 
ment or feeling. 

For colossal, equestrian statue, etc. see the adis. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P, B. 995 For his make [Lot s wfe] was 
myst, t’n h® mount lenged In a stonen statue hat salt 
sauor habbes. CX386 Chaucer Plonk's T. 269 This proude 
kyng leet maken a statue of gold.. To which ymage hebothe 
yonge and oold Comanded to loute. 1472 CKXSOuRecuyell 
(Sommer) 223 And that they myght no more lifie theyT 
swerdes than myght statues or ymages. 2576 Fleming 
P««<7//.£‘//j/. 283 In buyingslatuies[j/VIorstanding images, 
they spend their substance. 2606, 2691 [see Relief ’ i]. 
x6o3 Shaks. Per. 11. 10 And to remember what he does, 
Build his Statue to make him glorious. 2612 — Wint. T. 
V. iii. 10 We saw not That which my* D.iughter came to looke 
vpon, l*he Statue of her Mother. 2622 [<€6 Round sb.^ 4 aj. 
2628 Coke On Litt. Pref. f 4 b, The bodie of our Author is 
honourably interred., vnder a faire Tombe of Marble, with 
his statue or portrature vpon iL 2634 Milton Comus 661 
If I but wave this wand, Your nerves are all chain'd up in 
Alabaster, And you a statue, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 4 Feb. 
2644, In the middle.. stands on a noble pedestal, a brazen 
Statue of Lewis XIII, X730-46THOMSON 138 The 

statue seemed to breathe And soften into fle>_h beneath the 
touch Of forming arL 2794 Godwin Cat. IVilliams 228 He 
looked the statue of despair. 2823 Byron Island iil iv. 7 
Still as a statue. .He stood. 2833 *1 ennyson Fa:/. Art yj 
And high on every* peak a statue seeni'd lo hang on tiptoe. 
2860 — Sea Dreams 2x7 Ever when it broke The staiues, 
king or saint, or founder fell. x886 Encycl. Fn/. XXI. 571 
Fop the execution of a marble statue the_sculptor first 
models a preliminary sketch on a small scale in clay or wax. 

Tf b. App. loosely used for : Image, effigy- , 
CZ386 ChaucerF>//.V T. X17 Theredestatueof Mars with 
spere and targe So shyneth in his while 
Douglas IV. XI. 112 To..birn jon -mj 

flamb funeralL a 1547 Surrey 

Troian statue throw into the flame. ^ 

Ann. 815 [Q. Eli^ 

statue or picture lying vppon the either 

vppon tb, h^d tUrcof, and a ball " 

a..nes... 

■2^ anrib.' and Comb.; .-is 

■marble, -fortrait-, objectire and obj. geniuve, as 

ijJ- 
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stattU'hewmg^ •maher^ -Uiming„ worshipper \ in- 
strumental, as siaiue-bordered adj. ; similative, as 
statiie^blind adj., staiue-like and adv. ; statue- 
dress Theaf,^ ^a dress for the body and legs, made 
in one piece, worn in representations of statuary ’ 
{Cent. Diet. 1891), 

1844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets xxxvif And Shelley, in his 
white ideal, All ’•statue-blind, 1835 Talfourd /on iv, iii, 
These *statue*border’d. walks. 1634 Peacham Conipt. Genii. 
xiL (1906) 110 Such as are well seene in ^statue-craft, 1850 
C. Bronte /’ rif/C to E, Bronte's JVuthering Heights p.xxiv, 
It sets to work on *statue-hewing, and you have a Pluto or 
a Jove. 1904 R. J. Faerer Card. Asia xiii. 117 From this 
[court] one passes through others, ..each forested with high 
toro or *statue-lanlems. 1822 Byron Juan vi. Ixviii, A 
fourth as marble, *statue-like and still. Lay in a breathless, 
hush’d, and stony sleep. 1828 Miss Mitford Village III. 
38 Her long straight hair, parted on the forehead and 
twisted into a thick knot behind, gave a statuc-Uke grace 
to her head. 1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Li/e S. A/r, 
xxviii. II. 233 The elephant. .stood s"tatuc-like beside the 
fountain. 1635 Jackson Creed vni. xxvii. 305 The vulgar 
Latinebathitr.^z^f Statunriuntf to the '"Statue-maker, x86x 
L. L. Noble /cebergsiyo Frozen under enormous pressure,., 
it, .resembles, .freshly broken *statue-marble. 1872 Head 
SeLGrk.Coinsin Electrotype Brit. iSThlstetradrachm 
..may give us the traits of the •statue-portrait by Lysippos, 
or the gem-portrait by Pyrgoteles. 1832^ Brewster Nat. 
Magic xi. 2B7 The *statue.iumin^ machine of Mr. Watt. 
1678 CuDwoRTK Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 473 The Image and 
•■Stalue-worshippers among the Pagans. 

Hence Sta'tueless. 

1860-3 Thackeray Round. Papers xix. 303 In the spirit I 
am walking, .round the Place Vendome, where ^tdrapeau 
hlanc is floating from the statueless column, 

Stainie (stse'tiw), v. [f. Statoe 
L trails. To represent in a statue or in statuary ; 
to honour (a person) by creeling a statue of him. 
How only as nonce-use. 

?i6o7 Day Pari. Bees viii. (1641) Fab, At the fourc 
corners of this Chariot lie have the^ foure windes .statued. 
i6xx Florio, StatuarCi to statue, to image. 1628 Feltkam 
Resolztes 11. xv. 42 He did not feare to lose his head,, .for if 
he did, the Athenians would give him one immortali He 
should be Statued, in the treasury of ctcmall fame, 1672 
Facharo Hobbes' St. Nat. Consid. 64 It is great pity but 
that you should he entomb’d at Westminster, and statued 
up at Gresham Cotledge for the great moral discoverer of 
the Age. 1895 W. Wright Zenobia 4* Palmyra x. 107 
Another citizen erected seven columns., and he was ‘statued ' 
in March 179 a,d. 

t 2 . To turn into a statue. Obs. rare. 

1628 Feltham Resolves il xxxvL ixt The eye is dimme, in 
the discoloured face; and the whole man becomes as if 
statued into stone and earth. 

Statued (stae’tiwd), ppl. a. [f. Statde v. and 

sh. + -ED.] 

1 . Furnished or ornamented with statues or 
statuary. 

2806 W. Taywr in Robberds Mem. II. 144 The stately 
yew-hedge walks, and vased and statued terraces. 1855 
Te.s*nyson Da/svxyi, 1 stood among the silent statues, And 
statued pinnacles, mute as they. 1870 Disraeli I.othair 
Ixix, An arcadian square flooded with light and resonant 
with the fall of statued fountains. 

2 . Represented in a statue or in statuary. 

1839 Bailey Fesius (1852) 243 The statued satyrs seemed 
to grin and jibber ’neath her eye. X850 Blackie AEschylus 
I. 31 And the statued forms that look from their seats With 
a cold .smile serenely. 1875 Browning Aristopk. Apol.^^B 
Free to stand Pedestaled mid the Muses’ temple-throng, A 
statued service, laureled, Ijtc in hand. 

3. Statue-like. 

1820 J. H. WiFFES Acnian Hours (ed, 2) 108 The statued 
clouds scarce err Over the marbled skies, 

Statuefy (stte'tw/foi), v. rare. Also statufy. 
[£ Statue sb. -h-ry.] trans. a. To turn into a 
statue, b. To erect a statue to. 

1x858 Helps Realmah vilL 232 There were 27 degrees of 
frost that day. As we sat on our horses, .we were nearly 
statuefied. 1903 Pilat 17 Oct. 372/2 The occasion was the 
erection of a statue to ycrdngetOTxx — statufled everywhere 
except his native district. 

Statuesque (sise ti«ie*sk), a. [f. Statue sb. + 
-ESQUE, after picturesque.^ Having the qualities of 
a statue or of sculpture. 

a 1834 Coleridge Notes 4 Led. (1849) 1, 71 Thdrproduc* 
tions were, if the expression may be flowed, statuesque, 
•whilst tbo^e of the m^erns arc picturesque. 1849 Thacke- 
ray Pendennis xvii, An image of staiuesque piety and 
rigid devotion 1855 Smedley H. Coverdale xlvix. He had 
always admitted her statuesque grace. x858CARLYLE/nre;£5’, 
GL V. ii. (1872) II. 71 Statuesque immovability of posiiu'c, 
189X N. 4 Q. Ser. VIL XII. 99 The more reserved and 
statuesque formulse of the Western Churches. 1905 SirF. 
Treves Otker^ Side 0/ Lantern 11. xxx. (1906) 190 The 
staiuesque native soldiers who stand as sentries. 

Hence Statme^squEly adv., Statue’squeness. 
1S33 Coleridge Tabled, i Julj', Euripide-?., embraces 
within thescope of the tragic poet many pa«sions., which 
&phocIes seems to have considered as incongruous with the 
ideal siatuesqueness of the tragic drama. x868 Browthnc 
Ring 4 Bk. IX. E02 Hold, as it w ere, a deprecating hand, 
Statuesquely, in the Medicean mode x886 G. Allen, 
MaimiesSakexrXxu Hehad never before seen her. .lookso.. 
statuesquely beautiful. xZbZ Harped s Mag. Aug-ssoEach 
lithe figure..has a statuesqueness and a luminosity impos- 
sible to paint in words. 

statuette (sta?t!Ke-t). [a. F. siatuetle dim. of 
statue ; see Statue sb. and -ette.] A small statue ; 
a statue less than life-size. 
aa43 Frain’s Mag. XXVIII. 103 In every space-stood 


a little statuette of marble. 1863 Sir G. Scott GUan. 
IFestm. Abb. (cd. 2) 64 These niches contained thirty statu- 
ettes of different personages. jgo6 Petrie Reli^. Anc. 
Egypt xiii. 83 Little statuettes of gods of glazed pottery, 
and often of bronze, silver, and even of gold. 

attrib. xZ66 Readers^ may ‘I'he Chase '..islifesize, 
hut ‘Uhe Stag at Bay ’..is little more than statuette size. 

+ Sta'tuist. Obs, rare-K [f. Statue sb. + 
-1ST.] A statuary, sculptor. 

i6zo E. BLOUKT/forar Subs. 365 The most famous Painter 
and Statuist in the world, Michael Angelo. 

Statuit, obs. form of Statute. 

+ Sta'tTlize, Z>. nonee-wd. [f. Statue sb. + 
-IZE.] trans. To make a statue of, to commemorate 
by means of a statue. 

1719 OzEU. ir. Mtsson's Trav. Eng, 309 James II. did 
also statuize him.self torig- s*esi aussi fait Statuer] in 
Copper, in one of the Courts of Whiie-hall. 

t Statu-minate, v. Obs. [f. L. statuminat-, 
ppl. stem of statumijiare, f. statumin-, stalumen 
prop, support, f. statu-dre to set up : see Statute.] 
trans. To support, establish. 

zzz6z8 F. GREViLA‘zi///0'i.(i6s2)6Those eminent Plants., 
which blast, or bite not, but rather statuminate, and refresh 
the Vines. .or whatsoever growelh under their shaddows. 
1631 B. JoNsoN New Inn 11. vi, I will statuminate and 
vnderprop thee, a 1676 ^Ai.zPriiu. Orig. Man. iv, vi, (1677) 
336 A, miraculous interposition in all the ordinary procedures 
of things already fully setled and statuminated by the first 
Divine Efficiency. 

Hence Statu'minated ppl. a. Also t Statn- 
jnina’tion. 

i6s8PHiLUPS,.?Az/z/z///mzr/nzt,an underproppingor setting 
up. 1674 Hale Diffic. Nugie{i6js) 238 The God of Nature, 
whose standing and statuminated Law Nature is, hath so 
ordered it. 

Sta-tuomania. notue-vid. [f. Statue sb. + 
-JfANiA.] A mania for the erection of statues. 

18S2 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 656 I'he rage for statues, now 
being erected all over France, seems to be degenerating Into 
a statuomania. 

Statn-q^UO'ism. nonce-wd. [f. L. phrase (z«) 
statu quo ^see Ik Latin prep. i6) + -isii.J Partisan- 
ship of the existing condition of things. So also 
Statn-quo-lte, whence Statnqnoitism, 

1816 T, L. Peacock Headlong Hall j, These four persons 
were, Mr. Foster, the perfeclibiUan ; Mr, Escot, the de- 
tcriorationkl; Mr. jenkison, the statu-quo*ite ; and the 
Reverend Doctor Gasier. 1826 H. N. Coleridge Six 
Months in IV. Ind. (1832) 184 There is so much staluquoit- 
ism in the old colonies. 1848 Steinmbtz iV/W. JesuiisWl. 
388 Another peculiariiyof the Chinese was statu-quo-ism^ 
their imitative faculties having from time immemorial com- 
pletely palsied the inventive. 

Stattiral (stxniural), a. rare-"'-, [f. Stature 
sb. + -At.] Of or pertaining to stature. 

1868 H, busKNELL Sertn. Living SubJ. xxi, (1872) 426 The 
human soul is overborne. . by the statural dimensions of God. 

Stature (slac'tiui), sb. Forms : 3-6 statur, 5 
fitatot2r(.e, 6 statyre, 4- stature, [n. OF, stature, 
estalure (raod.F. stature) ad. L. statura {. sta-, 
stare to stand : see -tube. CL lu statura, Sp., 
estafura.'} 

1 . The height of an animal body in its normal 
standing position, a. esp. of a human body. 

axyys Cursor M. 22321 fpxs king Constans was) a mikel 
man, o statur heL X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 73 God . .man 
last made 'I'll hyslyknes and semely stature. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt. vL 27 Sothely who of 30a tbenkinge may putle to to 
his stature 00 cubitet <2x400-50 Wars Alex. 1702 Darius 
..Askis ham of sir Alexander all at he cuthe, Bathe of his 
statoure & his strenth. Alphabet o/'falesxxx^xxix. 

256 He was so fcbull & of so little a statur. x5Si T, Wilson 
LogicCj b, Stature or brodencs cannot be taken from man, 
1591 Skaks. T-woGent. iv. iv. 163 Sil. How tall was she? 
jful. About my stature. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV, in. il 277 Care 
1 for the Limbe, the Thewes, the stature, bulke, and bigge 
assemblance of a man? giue me the spirit. 1625 N. Car- 
tenter Geogr, Del. ii. xiv. {1635) 224 Hippocrates pro- 
nounced the people of the North to be., of a small and 
dwarfish stature. 17x0 Steele Taller Na 75 F 5 He was 
low of Stature... But he was more prudent than Men of 
that Height usually are. 1726 Vorz Odyss. xviif. 258 Thy 
ri^r days no growing worth impart, A man in stature, still 
a boy in heart! 1839 Fr. A. Kemble Resid, Georgia (1863) 
38 Her stature.. must hare been. .five feet seven oreight. 
X847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 40 Her stature more than 
mortal in the burst Of sunrise, i860 Tyndall Glae. j. xvi 
X04 A remarkable-looking man,. .of middle stature. 

+ b. of a beast or a fish, Obs. 

1390 Gower Cot/. A. HI. 117 The feTSte..is cleped Aries, 
Which lich a wclber of stature Resembled is in his figure. 
a 1505 in Kingsford Chron. Lend. (1905) 255 The later ende 
of fTdbniary was taken.. a ffishe of greate statur, x6oo 
J.PoRY lr*jC^oV/[/>7V« IX.341 It is. .shaped likearamme, 
and of the stature of an asse. X774 Goldss*. Nat. Hist. 
(17761 IV. 2x6 These Imonkej-sJ..are all small in stature, 
c, irons/ esp. of a tree. 

1633 T. Johnson Gerarde’s Herbal ii, cTxxxiiL § 8. 593 
Ibis (Dwarfe Mouniaine PinkeJ for his stature may iustly 
take the next place, 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 26 In 
transplanting., be very sparing of the Roots, that is, for 
such Trees' as are of Stature. 1742 Shenstone School, 
mistress xviu. Their books, of stature small, they take in 
hand, texj^q'hl. Bruce 79 Poems (179^ 73 The 

stately ash Rear’d high his nervous stature. 1796 C. Mar. 
SHALL Gardetting Contents note.^ Those tree.s, shrubs, and 
flowers, .must be looked for in this Section ; where is men- 
tioned their stature, ..nature^ and propagation. 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit. 8g TTie lives and siature of trees, like 
those of animals, must vary with the situations in which 
they are placed. 1898 ‘Mereimas ’ Roden's Comer vi. 6t 


There are quiet nooks. .where the trees have grown to a 
quite respectable stature. 

d. put for : Standard of height. 

2781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xyii. JX787) II. 48 Yet, although 
the stature was lowered,, .the insurmountable difficulty cf 
procuring a regular /.su^ly of volunteers^ obliged the era. 
perors to adopt . . more euectual and coercive methods 


‘1834 Newman Par. Serm.l. xii. 186 Not making matter 
worse than they are, or showing our whole Christian stature 
..when we need but put out a hand.. or rive a glance. i8ea 
S. Dobell Roman vii. Poet. Wks. 1875 f. 117 You do ra£ 
take The stature of your courtesy for that Of my dcserL 
1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. Pods iv. 125 The language had 
gradually reached its full stature. x 863 E. Edwards /(c/r/A 
I. xxiii. 530 A leading mark of Ralegh’s mental stature. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1896) II. xvi.323 The men arc of 
meaner moral stature. 
f2. Bodily form^ build. Obs. 

CX285 Chaucer/.. G. IV. 2446 And lyk his fadyrof face 
& of stature And fals of loue. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
III. 469 pc stature of pe body of mankynde is niadcofhc 
elementes i-medled lo-gidres. XS26 Pilgr. Per/, (W.dc 
1531) 3 And aboue y« myddle be was the raoosl amiable 
stature of a man. 1626 1’. H. tr. CaussuCs Holy Court t,\ 
Nicephorusrelateth certame lineaments ofhis[ibe Saviours! 
stature, colour and proportion of his members, which he 
drew out of antiquity. 

+ 3 . An effigy, statue; Obs. [So F. jf<x/«r<rini5thc) 

X390 Gower Con/. III. 52 And while he slepte..Hia 
thoghte he syh a stature evene. c 1400 Destr. 'froy nf5< 
Lclly. the lett, hat vs long taries. Is a statur full stronger 
a stiin god [fr. the Palladium). 11698. xsi3Doi’cuj 
AEneis vi. xv, 3 The peple of vdyr realmis.,bene mojr 
expert. .To forge and carve lyflyk staturis of bras. Ihid. 
VII. iv. 3x And ^ Janus statur eik with double face. 1581 
Nlzu^KxcXT.PhilottmusYixi}, Parrhasius painted an erected 
statyre, and on the top thereof a Partridge, so liucly,that 
[etc.). X58S T. Washington tr. Nichola/s Voy. ii. iii. 33 
The stature of a w'oman cloathed after the Grecian fashion. 
Ibid, IL xiv. 49 b, The stature of a dragon of the length of 
120. foote. 1592 R. Johnson Nine Worthies C2, fFameJ 
vowed to erect his stature where. .it should stande immove- 
able, 1596 Warner Alb. Eng, xir, Ixxiii. (1612) 301 The 
statures huge, of Porphyrie and costlier matters made. 1633 
tr, CarmenCs Ntssena 142 An alter was raised trampled 03 
by a stature of Pallace. 

t4. State, condition. Obs. 

? a 1500 Chester Plays 1. 86, I haue forbyd thatyovee 
sbolde, but kepe yow well in this stature, the same ^'e- 
nant, I charge yow, hold, xs<»-2o Dunbar xw. 
Sic vani of wostouris with hairtis in sinfull staturis. .Witb.m 
this land was nevir hard nor sene. 


5 . ITie posture of standing. In quot.^^. ran. 

^ J742 Young iVA Tyr.vn. 1441 And what U reason?., Reason 
is upright stature in the sout 

Stature (stseniuj), v. rare exc. in pa. ppif- 
[f. Statube trans. To give stature to. (Sonie 
of tbe examples quoted may Wonglo STATUEEDff.) 

e 1440 Pallad. on Husb. xiii. 24 Ypomelides Beth apwl* 
treen,..A commyn tre statured doui(e)lees, With wbidj 
flour coloured. 1609 Heywood Brif.^ Troyxx. 
growth fe .strange, tvhom I compare aright, Vnto the Muin* 
roome, statur’d in a night. 1635 Quarlbs F.mhl n. 
Were thy dimension but a stride, Nay, wert thou statufd 
but a span, 1638 Maynb (2664) 260 But if they Wll 

appeare alike statured, the taller is to stoope, and depress^ 
bimselfc. axb^x Fuller Worthies, Essex 
liirn [Tu^erJ with Thomas Church-yard, they being nuiko 
alike in their Poeticall parts^ living in the same lime, an® 
statur’d alike in their Estates, both low enough I 
yotL 1872 Tennyson Gareth d* Limette 277 01“ nlast<r, 

reverence thine own beard That,. seems Wellnigh as long 

as thou art statured tall 1 . 

Statured (stze-tiuid), a. [LStatobe sb. + 
Having (a certain kind of) stature. Chiefly 
parasynthetic formations, as fair-, lcnv‘,fidl-iiS‘ 
tured\ statured. , 

xSxo Hkaley St. A ug. Citie 0/ God xv. xxIH. As 

that we haue no such extraordinaryhuge statured 
euen in these our times. 1635 [see Low 2iJ- 
Hall Poems 93 How doth the Giant Honour seeme w * 
statur’d in my fond estceme. 1691, 1844 [see Full a. ^ 
.xBox Southey ThaLiba ii. xiii, Alan, fair-statured as i 
stalely palm. ^ 


Status PI. {rare) status . 

[a, L. status (u stem), f, sta~ root of state to staco* 
Cf. the adopted form State sb.] 

If L Path. a. The height or acme of a t^isease : 
cf.STATEj6.7 and Station 6. rareozQt^ 
[1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Did. (ed. 2) Status 
Acme. (Cf. 1706 Phillips, / fiTwr.. among Physicians 
heightofaDIsea.se.)] , . 

trans/. 1671 Evelyn Lei. to Sir T, Cltffcrd 3 ^ 

& ^rr. {1006) 646 The third and last periw incloctf ' 
status or height of the war.. to the conclusion 01 it tn 
Treaty at Br^a, 1667. 

b. Used (with the sense ‘ state, condition 
many mod.L. combinations with adj., as 
arthriiietis, epilepticus, lymphaticus, nerVQtus. s •' 
Dorland^s Jllustr. Med. Piet. 1013- 
a 1883 Facce Prine. Prod. Med. (i886) 1. 6S4 
..aspecial modification of the disease m which 
low one another in rapid succession.. .This has w 

French physicians been called xhe Hat de tn/depdipj^i^^^ 
and in England some writer have made ti** of 
lent expression, status epilepticus. 1898 Eyd. bof^J/^ 
Status (L.),.. A stage in which the disease having 
its height, it remains for a time before convalescence , 
X899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 323 Epilepsy with 5ta^^ 
(L e. status epilepticus] or complications: 

S Aug. s/6 The exact causation of the status fyaipw- 
was unknown; • . . f 

2. Law. The legal standing or position oi 
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person as determined by his membership of some 
cla^ of persons legally enjoying certain rights or 
subject to certain limitations; condition in respect, 
e.g., of liberty or servitude, marriage or celibacy, 
infancy or majority. 

179X Boswell an. 1777 (1904) II. 156 To abolish 

a siaiuSf which in all ages God has sanctioned, and man has 
continued, would . . be extreme cruelty to the African Savages, 
18x3 Edin* Rev. Oct. XXI 1 . 34 The forfeiture of condition, 
cx iiatus^xi a cla^s of great extent theoretically speaking. 
1833 Austin jTNm/MjSdQ)!. Outline 41 The rights, duties, 
capacities, or incapacities, which determineagiven person to 
any of these classes, constitute a condition or status which 
the person occupies, or with which the person is invested. 
x86s H. \V, Fisher Cotisid, Ainer. li^ar 84 Therefore bis 
status as free or slave depended on the laws of ^lissourL 
x8S8 Bryce Avi^. Comiinv. l. xxiv. 351 But the majority 
of the court..delivered a variety of dicta on various other 
points touching the legal status of negroes. 190^ Tallen- 
TYRE Voltaire II. xliii. 295 The man who for sixty years 
had not ceased to try to improve the civil status of actors, 
xoro M. Gastcr in Eneycl. Brit. XII. 40/1 The history of 
the legal status of the Gipsies. .would form a remarkable 
chapter in the history of modem civilization. 

aitrib, x^xo Haddon Races 0/ Man 61 The Mahrattas 
form the higher status group of this people, 
b. transf. 

1897 D. W. Forrest Christ 0/ Hist, ff Ex^er. 442 Notes, 
He says that the status and the spirit of sonship *arc not 
only distinguishable but separable 

0. In application to things. 

X914 Daily Nevjs 6 Nov. 1 The Sultan of Turkey not 
having ratified the Convention relating to the status of 
enemy merchant vessels, i§x4 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 729 The 
status of Egypt cannot continue what it now is. 

3 . Position or standing in society, a profession, 
and the like. 

^ 1820 Scott MonasU Introd, Ep., The shopkeeper, .stood 
indeed pretty much at his ease behind his counter,.. but 
still he enjoyed his status^vs the Bailie calls it, upon con* 
dition of tumbling all the wares in lits booth over and over, 
when anyone cho-^e to want a yard of muslin. 1848 Mill 
PoL Ecott. 1 . 383 The status of a day labourer has no charm 
for infusing^ forethought, frugality or selfrestraint into a 
people devoid of them, 1859 I-hver Dav, Dunn iv, 35 On 
the one side be had. .a sure status in society. 1873 C. hi. 
Davies Unertk. Land. (1876)60 As.. the sect grew in social 
status aswell os innumbers, gradually themiraculous tongues 
fell into silence. 1883 S.C. Hall II.248 As an 

actress, [she] took a professional status amongst the highest, 
b. transf. of a thing, 

x88s J. Martineau Types Eth. Theory I. t. ir. ii, § 8. 201 
Of this Ego, or soul, of ours,, .how Is it possible, after thus 
setting it up asa known separate entity, to cancel its status 
and hand over its contents to another subject t x8go Hard', 
wiekds Science-Gossip XXVI, 154 The medical status of 
ivory was based on its alkaline properties, 

4 , Condition of things. 

x86o MAtfRY Phys, Geo^. Sea iv. §236 Diligent, therefore, 
in their oHices must the agents be which have been ap- 
pointed to maintain the chemical status of the atmosphere. 

Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11 . Pref., The illustrations 
give a good idea of the present status of the art In the 
various methods of printing. 

b. Finance. A particular grouping of the con- 
ditions bearing on the continuance of an annuity. 

X838DEM0RCAN Ess. Prolab. jgoThissUitus maybe simple 
or complicated... For instance, A is to enjoy an annuity to 
the end of *his life, unless B shonld die l^fore C, in which 
case it is to cease. This annuity will be enjoyed as long as 
either of the following status exist. A, B, and C all living. 
A and B living, and C dead. A livdng, and B and C dead, 
C having died first. 2862 Waterston Man. Commerce 303 
Status 0/ an Annuity^ the state of things during the con- 
tinuance of which the annuity is to be^paid. h-compound 
status is one which exists as long as either of two or more 
status remain. 

c. Sc. Comm, Position (of a trader) in respect 
of solvency and credit. In quot. aitrib. 

190X Scotsman 8 Mar. 5/6 (Aberdeen] The status enquiries 
numbered 2054 during the year. 

Hence Sta*tnsless without status. 

1905 \V. O’Brien Recoil, ix. x86 The reporting profession 
was still in the slatusless condition in which [etc.]. 

11 Status q.XlO (struts kwJ^a), [L. : ‘ state in 
which ’• Cf. in stain quo (see In Latin prep. 16).] 
The existing state of affairs. 

1B33 Edin. Rev. LVI. 436 The status quo was to be main- 
tained in Luxemburg during negotiations respecting that 
duchy. x8s3 Ld. J, Russell Let. to Ld. Cowley 28 Jan., 
in H. Paul Hist. Mod. Eng. (1904) I. xvii. 301 The Ambassa- 
dor of France was the first to disturb the status quo. 1864 
Spectator 439 The country gentlemen can be satisfied with 
fEef/<r/*rf ^Wi^asaprinciple. 1877 L. \V,M.LocKHARTiffx«2 
isThinexxx'f. (1879)300 His autumn planswere in xh^siatus 
guo ante. 1884 tr. Loize's Logic 403 The^ desire to protect 
that particular on principle against all innovation. 

Statutable (stsctiKtab’l), a. [f. Statute sb. 

+ -ABLE.] 

1 . Prescribed, authorized, or permitted by statute. 

1636 Featly Clovis Myst. vili. go, I have no commission , . 

to make privie search for concealed Idols, or vailed Impu- 
dency, or statutable Usurie. GuardianNo. loST 2 Five 

Foot, .is the statutable Mc.isure of that Club. 1723 Swift 
Argt. agst. Power Bishops Wks. 1761 III. 260 There is but 
one instance in the memory of man of a bi^bop's lease being 
broken upon the plea of not being statutable. 1798 Evelyn 
IVeightsfy Meas.in Phii. i"ra«T.LXXXVIII. 167 Although 
they do not carry with them.. any statuteable authority. 
2868 Milmak St. Pants xi. 260 How vrere they in the 
custody of the Archdeacon, not of the Treasurer, their statut- 
able guardian ? 2870 W, R. Grec Polit. Problans^g On an 
average, the family of the labourer will comprise three 
members abo\-e the statutable age— frequently more. 


2. Conformed to the requirements of the statutes 
as to quality, size, or amount, f Also transf., of 
regular or standard quality; that will pass muster, 

ax66z Fuller Worthiest Essex (2662) 318 Hops. .being 
adjudged wholesome, if Statutable and unmixed with any 
powder, dust, dross, [etc.]. 2664 Evelyn Sylva xxviii. § 8 
(x67q} 149 Statutable Billet should hold three foot in length 
[etc.]. 2667 Dryoen Sir M.Mar.all ProL 6 Fops in the Town 
more easily will pass j One story makes a statutable Ass: 
But such in Plays must be much thicker sown. 2676 Mace 
MusicEs Mon. 28 Those Ancient (former denominated) 
Statutable Wagesof 8, 10, orivl. aycar, 2742-3 Bp, Sher- 
lock in JohnsotCs Debates (1787) II. 448 So every part of 
the kingdom will be equally debauched, and no place will 
be without a vender of Statutable poison. 2758 Borlase 
Nat. Hist. Cornw. 88 Twenty bushels of wheat. .on one 
statutable acre of ground. 1762 Sterne Tr, Shandy V. 
xxvii. My father put on his spectacles, looked,— look them 
off,— put them into the case,— all in less than a statutable 
minute. 2774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772^ 321 A cooper 
examines if they are statutable and good. 2800 Marq. 
Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 702 The convej‘ance..of 
such goods. .beyond the amount of the statutable tonnage 
of 3,000 ton& 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i, 26 Persons 
. . were puni'ihable if they refused to work at the statutable 
rate of paymenL 

b. In university use : Satisfying the require- 
ments of the university statutes. 

2687 Bp. Cartwright in Magd. Coll. (O.H.S.) 122 Was 
he a statutable person? <1x715 Burnet Own Time iv. 
(1724) 1.699 The Fellows.. did upon this choose D^. Hough, 

. . who . . was in all respects a statutable man. 2794 in Burke's 
Corr. (1844) IV. 240 Nothing could be more unseasonable., 
than to appoint to the provostship any man who is not., 
a statutable, academical character. x868 M. Pattiso.s 
Academ. Org. iv. 88 No college can undertake to say what 
is or is not now statutable. 1880 Fowler Locke i. 9 The 
statutable time of taking both degrees was anticipated. 
2882 Nature XXVII. 47 Mr. Minty. .being over the statut- 
able age, was not eligible for a scholarship 

3 . Of an offence : Recognized by statute ; legally 
punishable. 

2792 W._ Roberts Looker-On No. 3 (2794) I. 29 Though 
non-?ense is not statutable among us, yet we are not afraid 
of its going to any great lengths under the evident dis- 
advantages of order and tranquillity. 2864 Daiiy Tel. 

8 June, Hoaxing is not a statutable ofTence. 

Hence Sta'ttitalsleness. 

2687 Dr. Hough in Magd. Co//. (O.H.S.) 227 The legality 
and Statutableness of my Election. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
StatutabUnesSt\i\e. being according to the Statute, relating 
to the Matter. 

Statuta'bly(st:E-tiatabli),<7ifo. [f.SxATcrr^iBLE 
a. +-I,r ^.] In a statutable manner ; by the opera- 
tion of a statute or statutes ; in accordance with 
the requirements of the statutes. 

ax6€x Fuller Worthies^ fP<'////««2/^r(x662) 243 Beniamin 
Johnson. .wasStatatablyadmitted into Saint Johns-colledge 
m Cambridge, a 2683 Oldham Art of Poetry (16B6) 24 
Others by this conceit have been misled So much that 
they’re grown statulably mad. 2692 Case of Exeter'Coll. 
30 Unless it was made appear that Mr. Colmer wa.s not 
Statutably ExpelPd. 2705 H earns 27 Nov.(O.H.S.) 
I. 84 He was..statutably qualified. 2872 Contemp. Rev. 
XX. 546 By courts statutabfy imposed upon the Esiablbb- 
ment. 2879 H, HK^vzKSXVEStatutOTy Law^gQ Appendix. 
Certain words and expressions, used in statutes, which have 
been judicially or statutably construed. M. Pattison 

Mem. 175 Stanley, not being statutably eligible, could cot 
have come in, unless he had been invited to do so. 

tSta-tutary, a, [f. Statute + -aet.] = 
Statutory, 

2647 Ward Simple Cobler 13 That all Christian States 
ought to disavow and deny all such Errours, by some 
peremptory Statutary Act. 1776 Adaai Smith W, N.\. ix, 
2X0 All these dilTerent statutary regulations seem to have 
been made with great propriety. 

Statute (stiE*ti«t), Forms: 3, 5-6 statuit, 

4 statout, 4-7 statufc, 6 etatuytt, 4- Btatute. 
(Also Estatutb 1514-1610.) PI. 3-4 status 
(s = /r), 4 statutz, 5atatute2,Btatuitz, 6 statowes, 

9 dial, (sense 6) stattice, stattits. fa. F, statut 
(OF. also esiatutf whence Estatute), ad. late 
L. statutiwi decree, decision, law, subst. use of neut 
pa, pple. of statuere to set up, establish, decree, 
f. j/u- root of sldre to stand, Cf, Pr, statui-s, Sp., 
Pg. estatuto, It, statuloi\ 

I. 1 . A law or decree made by a sovereign or a 
legislative authority. Now rare or in general 
sense. 

cxzqo Beket 759 in S. Eng. Leg. 128 , 1 not ^wat is be newe 
statuit \)zt bu pencst forth to drawe. 13. . Cursor M. 13613 
(Gdtt.) pe Iuus..had mad.. A statute again iesus crist, If 
ani wold him leuc or loute, pair synagoge suld be put vte. 
cx-^^ Song Flemish Insurr. vaPoLSougs (1839) 188 The 
Kyng of Fraunce made staluznewe In the lend of Flaundres, 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 365 [Aristotle] made sta- 
tutes to iustefie pc citee.s of Grees [orig, justificationes 
urbium Graecaruvi\. cz 29 x Chaucer Astral, i. § lo. 6The 
names of thise Monthes were cleped in Arabycus, somme for 
hir propretes, & some by statutz of lordes, some by other 
lordes of Rome, c 1400 Pilgr, Sowle xv, xxix. (1859) 61 Ordy- 
naunces of pryuate lawes in Reaincs..ben cleped^statulcs, 
for they sholde be slabelly keptc, 2520 Caxton's Gkrom 
Eng. III. 20 b, They made this statut that 2 consules sholde 
be Siosen, and they sholde goveme the cjrte and the people. 
2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 222 b. To this article also 
perteyneth the decrees, counscyles & statutes of the chir^^ 
153s CovERXSKix. Dan. vi. 13 Daniel.. (O kynge) rc^rdeta 
nether thener thy statute, that ibou hast znade. XM30HAKS, 
Rich. //, IV. L213 All Pompe and fllaiesiie 1 doc lor^veare; 
..hly Acts, Decrees, and btatutes I denie. c 2670 Hobbes 
DiahCam. Laws (2682) 30 The Positive lAWS of all places 


arc Statutes. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 227 By these no statutes 
and no rights are known. 2764 Goldssl 7 rav. 385 When 
1 behold. .Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 

b. Applied to an ordinance or decree of God, a 
deity, fate, etc. 

c 2381 Chaucer Pari. Foulcs 387 5 ® knowe wel how se5’nt 
volantynys day By niyn statute. .?e come for to cheese.. 
5 oure makis. ^X 393 ““ Envoy to Scogan i To-brokene ben 
^ stalutis in heuene pat creat were eternally to dure. 15x3 
Douglas /Eneis^ xn. xiii. 72 Quhi;k-,weilll wait.is Nawys 
include in slatutis of the fads. iS3SCovEROALE/*x.cxviii. 12 
Praysed be thou O Lorde, O teach me thy statutes. <2x632 
Donne Holy Sonn. xvi, Men argue yet, Whether a man 
those statutes can fulfill. 2707 Watts HymnSf *How 
honourable is the Place* iii, Enter ye Nations that obey 
The Statutes of our King. 

0. A law made by a guild or corporation for 
the conduct of its members ; a by-law of a borough ; 
a provision in a municipal charter, 

1389 in Eug. Gild^ (1870. ico These been ye statuz of ye 
gylde of ye holy prophcleSeynt Jon baptist, Rolls of 
Parlt. ly, 346/2 In the Statuitz of the honourable Ordre of 
the Gartier. 2509 in Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) I. 
277 They bothe offendid the statute of the Cyte thervppon 
made. 2538 Latimer in Ellis Lett. Ser, iii. III. 204 
Hylt were gode you wolde sum tyme sende for Masters of 
Collegia in Cambrygeand OxfordewiihthereStatuytis,ande 
yf the Statuytls be natt god and to the furtherance of god 
lettres, change them, 2546 in J. Bulloch PynoursiyZZ^t^ 
Iba chesit Johne Vedman and Hungre Jok decants of the 
said craft to causs this present Statut to be obseruit. 2590 
Skaks. Com. Err. i, ii. 6 This very day a Syracusian Mar- 
chant Isapprebended . . And not being able to buyout bis life, 
According to the statute of the towne. Dies ere the wearie 
sunne set in the West.^ 2641 in Verney iMem. (1Q07) I, 204 
Local statutes to appoint sermons almost every day. 2702 
Charle^ in PePys' Diary (1879) VI. 251 At a weekly meet- 
ing, which by our statutes is every Monday, consisting of the 
V.C, Heads of Colleges and Halls, and the two Proctors, 

I moved [etc.]. 2785 Pai.ev Mor. Philos, iil l xxi, “nie 
I statutes of some colleges forbid the speaking ofanylanguage 
, but Latin within the walls. xSoSScorrAAirT?/. ii.xix, The 
i statutes of whose order strict On iron table lay, 2856 
j Emerson Eng. Traits^ Universities Wks. (Bohn) II. 90 
Oxford. .is still governed by the statutes of Archbishop 
Laud. 


+ d. gen. An authoritative rule or direction. 

c 2392 Chaucer Astrol. Prol. 3/68 The ,5. partie shal ben 
an introductorie aftur the statutz of owre doctouxs. Ibid. 
II. §4. z8/io After the statutz of Astrologiens. 2605 A. War- 
ren Poor Man's Pass. Bib, And 1 shall die vntested in 
my death, Doubling least mine Executors refuse The sta- 
tute of zny Testament to vse. 

2 . An euaclraent, containing one or more legis- 
lative provisions, made by the legislature of a 
country at one time, and expressed in a formal 
document; the document in which such an enact- 
ment is expressed. 

In England, Scotland, and Ireland, is in general 

synonymous with ' Act of Parliament * tsce, however, quot, 
2765), but the designation is applied also to certain early 
enanments by the Icing and his council before the rise of 
regular parliaments. 

<72386 Chaucer Prol. 327 Euery statut koude he plejmby 
rote. 2386 Rolls of Parlt, HI. 226/1 The Siatut ordeigned 
and made hi Parlement, 2434 Ibid. V, 438/2 Lawes, o^- 
tumes and Statutes of bis Keaume. ^ <z 2475 Ashby Active 
Policy 522 Aftur the statutes autorised By noble Kynges 
your progenilours. 2532 Dial, on Laws Eug. ii.xivi. 1x6 b, 
^ometyme in diuers statute.^ penalles they y* be ignoraunt 
be excused. 2552 Bury Wills (Camden) 142 Y* booke of y* 
Kings Statuts. 2556 Ir. Act 3 « 5 - 4 Ph. ff Mary c. 14 The 
moost auncynt statuits of this r^me. 2597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol,\, IxxxL § 26 A lestimonie vpon jbe credite whereof 
sundry statutes of the Realme are built, c 2645 Howell 
Lett. (1655) IV, xlix. 217 To Dye once is that uncancell’d 
debt Which Nature daj^es, and raiseth by Eschet On all 
JIankind by an old Statute past Primo Adami. 2683 Col. 
Rec. Peunsylv. I. 21 Other duties byanylawor statute doe 
to vs. 1765 BlackstoneCcn/nli. Introd. 53.8sNo/tf, All the 
acts of one session of parliament taken together make pror 
perly but one statute ; and therefore when two sessions have 
been held in oneyear,weusualIymentIonstaLi. or2. Thus 
the bill of rights is cited, as x W. & M.st 2.c. 2. 2790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 44 'The famous statute, called the Declaration of 
Right. 2817 SelW’YN Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 795^But 
(after argument) it wa.s holden, that the case was not within 
thestatule. x856EMERSONi?N^. 7r<«V2,-4^2/</>'VVks.(Bohn) 
II, 43 Their social cla.sses are made by statute. 2858 Lp, 
St. Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law xiii. 80 A remedy is 
afforded by statute. 2871 C. Davies Metric Syst. nr. 116 
By this statute the ale gallon was expressly declared to be the 
eighth part of the measure of the busheL Ibid. 230 Rhode 
Island has no statute on the subjecL 1875 Stubbs Const 
Hist. II. xvii. 58s The statute is a law or an amendment 
of law, enacted by the king in parliament, and enrolled in 
the statute roll igio J. Dowden Medieval Cfu Scot, lu 27 
In 2390 another Act was passed by Parliament strengthemog 
the earlier statute. 

T b. By (i* the) statute : accordmg to the mea- 
sure, price, or rate appointed by statute. Hence, 
by fixed rule, strictly. Obs, ■ , „ 

c 1450 Bk. Curiasye 377 in Babees Bk^ Be st^ut he 
take on beday. 1523^ Fitzhei>b. ” j" ^ 

of groundo, by the statute, that .s to ' “S. , 

to the peShe or pole, a i6« J. XAVton (Water P.j jraa 

c. With identifying fmm the 

Certain “f'y as'lv<r/«* a/Aclm 


etc. (see those words). 
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STATUTE. 

Bloody Statute', a popular name for the Act 31 Hen. VIII, 
c. called the La7if 0/ the Six Articlesy imposing severe 
enalties on all who disputed certain articles of faith (see 

IX a. id). 

a 1325 tr. Hengham Parva MS. Rawl. B. 520 If. 70 b, 
Seche auctotite in )>e fursle slalut of Westmunslre. 
a 1648 Ld. HERBERr.^^r«. y///(i6^g) 446 The Six Articles, 
called some the Bloody Statute, were also enacted 
this Parliament rx539]. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. xx. 

324 The statute of frauds 20 Car. II. i860 Forster Gr, 
Remonstr, 41 The long and remarkable reign of Edward 
the First's grandson is the date of the Statute of Treasons, 
one of the greatest gains to constitutional freedom. 1902 
W. T. S. Hewett Terms P/tr, Eng. Hist. 34 Statute 0/ 
Fines.. Henry VII).. intended to put a check on suits 
for the recovery of lands... Statute of Grace. A Bill of 
Indemnity for all political offences, passed in 1690 (William 
and hX&xy).. .Statute of Kilkenny. This statute, passed in 
1366 (Edward III), forbade the adoption of the Irish 
language name or dress by any man of English blood. 

3. In international law, [ = F. slatut personnel, 
rier\ Personal statute : the system of law to which 
an alien party to a process is personally subject, as 
distinguished from real statzite, the system of law 
to which, the particular transaction is othenvise 
subject, 

^1907 E. J. Schuster Princ, Ger. Civ. Law 26 The ques- 
tion as to what law is to be applied for the determination 
of any particular crime frequently depends upon the so- 
called ‘personal statute * of one of the parties. 1907 Pari. 
Papers^ Rep. Egypt Soudan 20 The foreigner resident in 
Egypt is fully entitled to retain his Consular Court as a 
Court of Personal Statute. 1907 E. H. Young in Law Q. 
Rev. XXIII. 155 The true province of the ‘real statute' 
and of the ‘ personal statute '• 

IL Uses originating in ellipsis, 
f 4 . Applied to certain legal instruments or pro- 
cedures based on the authority of a statute, a. A 
Statute merchakt or Statute staple ; a bond or 
recognizance by which the creditor had the power 
of holding the debtor’s lands in case of default. 
b.‘ Statute of bankrupt^ statute of Ittnacy : the 
process by which a person was declared a bankrupt 
or a lunatic. Obs, 

a. 1475 Rolls of Parlt, VI. 120/2 By any statut orre- 
couvere extended, 1595 Bacon Maxims Com. Lawi. (1636) 

2 If I be bound to enter into a statute before the Mayor of 
the Staple at such a day. 1598 CHAp^fAH Blinde Begger 
C 3 b. He onely did agree that paying him foure thousand 

ound at the day I should recelue my statute safely, c 1600 
HAKS. Sonn. cxxxiv. 9. 1602 — • Ham. v. L 113 This fellow 
might be in's time a ^reat buyer of Land, with his Statutes, 
bis Recognizances, his Fines, a 1625 loLZicnza Noble Gent. 
z. i, Take up at any Use, give Band, or Land, Or mighty 
Statutes, able by their strength, To tye up Sampson. z66S 
Sir J. Denham m Wills from Doctors' Comm. (Camden) xat 
Three judgments orstatuts which 1 have upon the manor 
of Thorpe. 1678 Butler Lady's Ansxv. 88 What tender 
Sigh and THckling.tear, Longs for a Thousand Pound a 
year. And Languishing Transports, are Fond Of Statute, 
Mortgage, Bill and Bond. 1701 Seolev Mulberry Card. v. 

I, He that marries her shall give the other a statute upon 
his estate for two thousand pounds. 

b. X707 HEARNECo//rc/.7 June( 0 ,H, S.) II. 19 A Statute 
of Bankrupt was out against him. 1742 C. Yorke in G. 
Harris Life Ld. Hardivicke (1847) II. 20 Dean Swift has 
had a statute of lunacy taken out against him. 

+ 6 . A kind of cloth, of breadtli fixed by statute. 
Cf. staiutegalioont -lace in 8 b. 

1466 Maun, <5* Housek, Exp. (Roxb.) 328 For xxiij. narow 
clothes called statutes. XS4S Rates Custom Ho. d ilj, vi. 
Statutes fora clothe. 1583 Ibid. G ij, Rates for clothes... 
Statewes. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. IL i. 96 Certaine clothes 
called Statutes, and others called Cardinal-whites. 

6. {sing, and//.) [Short for staluie-sessims \ 
see 9.] A fair or gathering held annually in certain 
towns and villages for the hiring of servants. Also 
called statute f air ^ ^hiring (see 9). 

a x6oo Delohev Thomas of Reading Wks. (1912) 223, 

I heare that at the Statute, folkcs do come of purpose to 
hire seniants. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Statutes is also used 
in our vulgar talk, for the petit Sesslonsj which are yearly 
kept for the dl^osing of Servants in service, by the Statutes 
of I, and 5 Eliz. cap. 4. 1668 O. Hevwooo Diaries (1883) 
III, xoi, 14 persons were going overtheboateto Normanton 
statutes. 1763 Bickerstafp Love in Village 1. vi, You 
roust know there Is a statute, a fair for hiring servants, held 
U£on my green to-day. 1770 C. Jenner Placid Man iv. 
vii, What then are we to hire lovers at a statute? 1821 
Clare Vilt. Minstr. I. 33 Statute and feast bis village 
yearly knew. 1847 T. hljLLER Pict.^ Country Life 157 A 
Country Statute (or ‘ Stattice \ as it b always pronounced 
by the rillagers) b a rural feast or wake, where farmers hire 
their assistants,,, held both in villages and small market 
tow-ms, 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede vt, I hired you at Treddle- 
s’onstaltils, without a bit o' character. 1897 ShefieldChron. 
16 Dec. 9 Ashbourne Statutes.— l*he Annual Statutes fair 
for hiring Ihrm servants was held yesterday. 

Ill, 7- Misused for Statue sb. 

Now only an illiterate blunder; in some early instances the 
confusion may have been helped by the knowledge of the 
literal sense ol'L.statutujn, ‘something set up'. 

<2x400-50 Wars Alex. 5641 With ilk a statute bat bar 
stude stoutely cnarraed. C1440 Gesta Rom. x. 25 This 
Virgllie made by his crafte an >*mage or a statute. 16x5 
A. Stafford Heavenly Do^ge 89 Suffer not s>'cophants to 
perswade thee to the erecting cf thy statutes, 1649 Fabric 
Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 334 A statute of brasse. 2650 
Earl VlqxivuXx. SenaulCs Man bec.Guilty 
their trust in Gods made of clay and wood, and consulted 
with statutes. 17x9 D'Urfey Pills (iB«) IV. 277 Their 
statutes w'ith garlands adorning. [x8^ Tenny^n Village 
Wife vii, An* 'e bowt little statutes all-naakt an' which -was 
a shaame to be seen.] 
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IV. attrib. and Comb. 

8. a. quasi-ar^*., with the senses ‘fixed by statute’, 
‘ recognized by statute’, ‘ statutory ’. Also iransf. 
of what is prescribed by custom. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, i. § 46 Not only con- 
vincible and statute inadnesse, but also manifest impiety. 
2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 91 These Nations are well 
ring’d for rooting, and enjoy the Statute beauty of our 
Swine, a 1687 Petty Polit. Arith. (1690) Pref. a 3, Those 
who can give good Security, may have Money under the 
StatutC'Interest. 1831 W, L. Bowles Life Bp. Ken II. 229 
noUt Informator b the statute-name of the head-master [of 
Winchester]. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Result Wks. 
(Bohn) II. Z34 At home they have acertainstalute hospitality. 

b. designating a unit of measure or weight as 
fixed by statute, as in statute acre, mile, perch, 
pole, ton ; articles of merchandise of size regulated 
by statute, as \ statute brick, fringe, galloon, 
•^lace, ffam. 

1500 Lucar Lucarsolace 1, ii, 8 viarg.^ A ^statute acar of 
lancT doth contain.. 4840 square yardes. 2861 Times 
More than 61 , per statute acre. 2703 T, N. City 4 * C, 
Purchaser 4-^ •Statute-bricks. 1^1 Encycl. Brit. I. 676/x 
Statute bricks, or small common bricks. 2594 in Archxol. 
Cant. (1886J XVI. 291 For 6 oz; and ^ ^statute fringe, 
ijs. ijd. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 
460/2 ^Statute galloon. These are narrow cotton or silk 
ribbons, employed for the binding of flannels. 2590 in 
Antiquary XXXII. itB, xij yeards *statlule lace, xiid. 
1592 Wills Cf Jnv. N. C. (Surtees) H. 21 1, ij grose of statute 
lace I2X. 26x2 W. Parkes Cvrtaine-Drawer (1876) 23 A 
Curtaine..and that a gawdyone, imbrodred with Statute- 
lace. a 2652 Brome Queen <jr Concubine iv. i. (1659) 76 And 
can you handle the Bobbins well, good Woman? Make 
Statute-Lace? 1610 Bacutum Geodst.w. Hi. 263 

To reduce ^Statute measure into customary measure, 1889 
Skrine jl/lrz/r. Thring x'ii The statute measures of things 
were startlingly dberedited. 2862 Ansted Channel Isl. i. v. 
92 It b about eleven ''statute miles in length. 2590 Lucar 
Lucarsolace I. ii. 8, $ mealing jmrds and i meating yeard 
make a "statute pearch. 2766 Complete Farmer s.v. Sur- 
veying 7 F i b/x Four ‘•statute-poles or perches. 2883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 457/*# 418 *statule tons. 2598 Florio, 
Accia,..s^\nm.ng cruel! or ^statute ycarne. 

O. objective, as statute-breaker, -drawer. 

<2x832 Bentham Nomogr. lii.Wks. 2843 III. 242 The pro- 
ductions of an official statute-drawer, 2909 Q. Rev. Oct. 
386 A statute-breaker b but little oppressed with a sense of 
moral guilt. 

9 . Special comb. : statuto-barred a., (of debts, 
claims) barred by the statute of limitations; 
f statute-cap, the woollen cap ordered by the Act 
of 13 Eliz. c. 19 {1571) to be women Sundays and 
holy days by all persons not of a certain social or 
official rank ; f statute congregation, a separatist 
designation for a congregation of the established 
church; statute duty = statute-labour*, statute- 
execution, the summary execution of a statute- 
merchant (see 4 a) ; statute fair, statute hiring 
o sense 6 ; f statute hall, a building open at the 
‘statutes’ (see 6 ) for hiring of servants; statute 
labour, a definite amount of labour on works of 
public utility, formerly required by statute to be 
performed by the residents in the district inter- 
ested (also attrib.) ; so statute labourer ; statute 
law, a law contained in astatute; also ingeneralized 
sense, the system of law contained in statutes, as 
distinguished from common law ; statute money, 
money paid as commutation for statute labour ; 
•betatute-Protestant (see quot, a 1591) ; statute- 
roll, the roll on which the statutes are engrossed ; 
often = Statute-book 2 ; f statute-sessions = 
sense 6 (see quot. 1607) ; statute-work = statute 
labour. 

2905 Daily Ckron, 8 Aug. 2/7 A desire to liquidate debts 
that were *slatutc-barred. ^ 2588 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 281 
Better wits haue wome plain '^statute caps. 2594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. Pref. viii. § i [The separatists say :] we thinke the 
•statute-congregations in Englande to be no^troe Christian 
Churches. CX830 Pract. Treat. Roads 25 id Libr. Usef. 
Kiwwl,, Husb.lII, Ihe system of *‘statutc-duty naturally 
induces a larger outlay to take place in horse labour, than 
would otherwbe occur. 1766 Blackstone Comm. u. xxxi. 
487 It hath also been held, that under a commission of 
bankrupt, which b in the nature of a ‘statute-execution, 
the landlord shall be allowed hb arrears of rent._.in prefer- 
ence to other creditors. 1826 Hon. Smith (1838) I. 

89 'I*he *slatute-fair had a few days before completely ex- 
hausted their little hoard.<i of half-pence and farthings. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvias Lovers i, Many a rustic went to a 
statute fair or ‘mop’, and never came home to tell of hb 
hiring. X772 Town fp Country Mag, 33 She.. resolved.. to 
repair to one of the *Statute-halIs, in order to obtain a place 
in quality of seiv’ants. x878^. H. Gray China i. x. 240 For 
thtte servants there arc what in England are termed *slatuie 
hirings. xSoo Local Act 39 4 " 40 Oeo. Ill, c. xxxii, An Act for 
levj’ing a Conversion Money in lieu of the *Statute Labour 
[on roads], 1845 W. Pagan Road Ref orm iii. 208 There b 
an excellent statute labour road diverging at Leslie. 2847 
Jrnl. Agric. 65 The 8th and Qih Vict. c. 41 (the 

general statute labour act.) which § 9 enacts [etc.]. 2622 

R. Dabornc Christian turn*d Turke 886 He would haue 
me a cuckold by law forsooth, by •statute law. a 2637 
B. JoNSON Discov., Poesis, There is no Statute Law of the 
Kinpdome bidds you bee a Po^» against your will. <i 2653 
Sir R« Filmer Pairiatxka iii. § ix (x68o) 2x5 What b 
hitherto affirmed of the Dependency and Subjection of the 
Common Law to the Soveraign Prince, the same may be 
said as well of all Statute Laic's. x8i8 Hallam Mid. 
Ages viii. iil (1819) HI. 225 Though the statute law b full 


STATUTE-BOOK. 

of authorities in their favour. 1863 Cox Insiit, 1. H. xoThe 
system ofjurbprudence..is in a great measure independent 
of statute-law. 2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 363 lliat 
the commissioners of supply, as public bodies in separate 
counties,.. should borrow money, upon the credit of ih* 
•statute money. <z 1592 H. Smith Serm. (1622) 544 ^Sta. 
tute-Protestants, which goe to the Church and heare an 
Homily) and receiue once a yeere. 1818 Halum Mid 
Ages VIII. HI. (18x9) III. 71 These petitions. .were. .entered 
upon the •statute-roll. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. in. xviii 
274 His statuie-roll contains no acts for securing or incrcas-* 
ing public liberties, 1607 Cowel Interpr,, •Statute scs. 
sions . , are a meeting in every hundred . . vnto the which the 
constables doe repaire, and others both householders and 
seruants, for the debating of differences between masters 
and their seruants, the rating of seruants wages, and the 
bestowing of such people in serulce, as beirg fit to scruel 
either refuse to seeke, or cannot get Masters. 1726 in 
Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. (1886) IL 63 The roads.. cannot 
be sufficiently repair’d by the •statute work. 1807 Baerltj 
^ Kexby Road Act 7 All persons who by law are or shall 
be liable to do Statute Work. 

+ Sta*tute, Chiefly Cbs. Pa. pple. often 
f statutt^e (etatuit)^ [f. L. statut-, ppl, stem of 
staiuire : see Statute jA] 

1 . trans. To ordain, decree. Chiefly with clause 
as obj. 

<ri43S in Three 15th Cent. Chron. (Camden) 91 It was 
enactyd, statuted, and decrede by all the hole counsel of tb« 
saide cite. CZ470 Henry Wallace iv. 133 ITian statute 
thai, in ilk steide of the west, In thar Iroundis Wail^ 
suld haiff no rest, c 1500 Lancelot 2527 The day that vas 
Y-statut and ordanit for to bee. 1513 in W, H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 10 It was enacted, established 
and statuted. ^1530 L. (jox Rhet. (2899) 46 Superj'oun 
whichehauepower 10 make, or statute, lawestotheinfenoers. 
2560-1 1st iff 2nd Bks.Discipi.Ch. Scot. (1622) 18 For better 
execution of the said Act, It is statute, that [etc.]. 159410 
Maitt. Club Misc. 1 . 67 The presbiterie of Glasgow statutis 
and ordenis, that [etc.]. 2629 Descr. Nkeriogenbosh 7 The 
Burgers.. began to statute l^wes, and to make a Magis- 
trate. ^x64t>“X Kirkcudbr. War.Comm. Min, Bk. (1855) 151 
U'he said Commtttie of Estates . . have, be thlr presents, fund 
and resolvit, statuit and ordainit, that [etc.]. z66i Sc. Ad: 
Parlt. (1814) VII. 235 It is bcirby statute that the Commis- 
sioners shall be releived of the pryccs therof. 1678 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 1. xiv. § v. {1699) 79 Scing 
thb pain b only statuted in the case of Paracide. 1698 ia 
R. M. Fergusson Logie II. 300 Ihe Session. .stotuts 
and appoints all these in the Congregation who bath pipers 
or fiddlers at their weddings to lose their Dollars, 
Kames Decis. Crt. Sess. 1730^2 (* 799 ) 5 An Act. .which 
statutes, That the acting [etc.]. 2756 Amory Suncle itjp) 
III, 53 He. .statuted that men should maintain thedigmjy 
of the conjugal state. x88o Skene Celtic Scot, HI. * 4 * I® 
another law the King statutes that if any [etc.]. 

2 . To appoint (a term, time of payment, etc.). 

2557 Knox Let. Sel. Writ. (1845) 350 Statuted it is to all 

men once to die. xs6o Maitl. Club Misc. Ill. szt In the 
terme statut to ansuer to the .^aid Williames petlUoun 
pered Elizabeth. 1563 /Met, 111 . 315 The superintcnderj 
statutis wednesdaye nixt to cum to pronunc in prcstMCf 
Jhon Sc decernb his summondis losummond Barbara )'arta 

3 . To set in order (a kingdom, country). 

02470 Henry Wallace iv. 23 A gret consell was sett.. Off 

Inglis lordb, to statute thb cunire. //«/. viii. 15^4 
lande atour, fra Ross till Soloway sand, He raid il 
and statut all the land. 

Hence Sta’tuted ppl. a., Sta*tutiDg vht. so- 

275s Amory Mem. (1769) I. 284 The statuted apppintmat 
of mercy rejoices us. 2^3 Carlyle Past ff Pr. it 
force it by never such statuting, three readings. royM as- 
sents, ..it will not stand. 2891 F. Thompson 
( 1895) 39 [The soul] ripe for kingship, yet must be (^ptn 
in statuted minority ! 

t Sta’tute, [f. Statute sbi\ trans, ^0 
include in the scope of a ‘statute’ or bond (see 
Statute sb. 4). , . 

2681 T, Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. *°‘ 07 y)*v 3 

He has nothing to shew for hb Money but an Order 0 

Committee, and that's Statuted too. 

Statnte-ljook, 

f 1 . A book containing an Act of Parliament 
2593 R. Holtby in J. Morris Troubles Caih. a.., 
(1877) 222 Some of the jury required the statute book, i 
they might proceed the more assuredly. . 

2 . The book containing the statute of a natw 
or state; usually occas.//.) the whole sen^ 

of volumes forming the official record 01 
statutes. Phrase, on the statute-book. , 

<2 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1649) 368 In "’^*‘7 
Acts pass'd, the most materiall whereof I 
briefly, not always according to the order observed 
Statute-Book, hut rather according to the matters , 
2675 Baxter Cath. T/teol. viii- il 175 Ihey scarfed 
whole Scripture, read over the Statute-Book, and a* ’ 
Common Law-Books and Cases, that they could get. 7 
Addison Italy, Si. Marino 233, I saw in their 
a Law against such as speak disrespectfully of him* 
Blackstone Comm. i. Introd. § 3. 85 The oldest of t ' 
now extant, and printed in our statute books, b -gj 

magna carta. 18x5 J, Smith Panorama Sci. Sp Art ^ , 

If the game-laws were only a dead letter on dur star 
bool«. 2825 Syd. Smith Sp. Wks. 1B59 II. 200/2, I 
have said, that the disabling laws against the 
were adbgrace to the statute-book. 1827 Hallam L<^ ' 

Hist. xvii. (1876) III. 310 We must not look to the 
book of Scotland for many limitations of monarchy. 
Faw’Cbtt Pol. Eton. ir. vilL (1876) 223 Our own 
book proves that the attempt has frequently been 
regulate wages by law. xSyx C. Davies Metric^ S)fp , 

85 In England.. the statute-books are AIM with inencci 
attempts of the legblature to establbh uniformity- 
fig, 2831 Carlyle Sartor Res. in. viii. Those same uiuU 
able rules, forming the complete Statute-Book of l^aturc- 



STATUTE MEHCHANT, 


Statute TUerchaut. Law. Now only Hist. 
[Statute sb. + Merchant a. 

An elliptical use of the designation of the Statute of Mer. 
chants of 1285, {Anglo- L, staiutum dc inercatoribus^2\%o 
statntum tnercaionuttif AFn estatul^ tnarchand) whence 
the powers of summary execution of thb kind of instrument 
were derived.) 

A bond of record, acknowledged before the chief 
magistrate of a trading totvn, giving to the obligee 
power of seiznre of the land of the obligor if he 
failed to pay his debt at the appointed time. 

[1347-8 Rolls 0/ Parli, 11 , 211/2 Robert Lok, & Walter de 
Norton furent tenutz & obligctz a dit Everard en centr & 
vintz Hvrez d’essterlings par Estatu Marchaund a paicr a 
certetn jour.) 1442 Calverley^ Charters frhoresby Soc. 1904) 
253 Walter shall fynd sufficiant surety, boundon in statute 
marchant, in D marc' to the saide Str John. 1456 in Scl, 
Cases Chanc, (Selden Soc.) 139 A statut marchant of ccc.li. 
specyfied yn the sayde bylle. 1463 Mann, ff Hottsek, Exp. 
(Koxb.) An ohlygasyon of statew marchend. cc. marke. 
1S92 Grekne Black Book's Messenger Wks. (Grosart) XI. 
30 The welthy Gentleman.. lends him money, and takes a 
faire Statute march.int of his Lands before a Judge. *59* 
Nashe P, Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 15 llie Diuel. .would 
let one for a neede, haue a thousand poundes vppon a Statute 
Merchaunt of his soule. 1766 Blackstose Comm, n. x. x6o 
During such time as the creditor so holds the lands, he is 
tenant by statute merchant or statute staple. 1825 Ovnxn & 
Blakeway Shrevisbnry I. 541 The Clerk of the Statute 
Metchant. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xH. III. an How 
much money had proprietors borrowed on mortgage, 00 
statute merchant, on statute staple ! 

Statute staple. Law, Now only Hist. Also 
statut© of the staple. [An elliptical nse of 
of the staple as the name of the ordinance of 1353 
(see Staple sb,'^ i); cf. Statote merchant. (The 
shortened form statute staple is on the analogy of 
statute merchant,')'\ A bond of record, acknow- 
ledged before the mayor of the staple, conveying 
powers similar to those given by the statute 
merchant. 

1444 Rolls 0/ Parlt, V. 106/2 A reconisaunce to him made 
of the seid somme. . , in a Statute of the Staple, 2472-3 Ibid. 
VI. 6/2 By force of eny execution, by StatuitofStapIe, Estatuit 
Marebaunt, or any Jugement yeven in any of the Kynges 
Courtes. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl, {Arb.)7x To stay their 
steps by statute Staples staffe. 2582 Lambarde Etren. n. 
ti. (2583) X2X Such bonds shall be of the nature of a Statute 
Staple. 2586 (see Staple a. 3). *582 Fleming Conitu 
Hotinshed III, 2956/2 The cooke of the Temple was ar- 
rested in London, and in execution vpon a statute of the 
staple. 2592 Greene De/. Conny Catching Wks. (Grosart) 
XL 55 The gentleman . .promised to acknowledge a statute 
staple to him, with letters of defeysance. 2607 bfiooLETo.v 
Pam, Love i. iil 86 There is not one gentleman amongst 
twenty but hts land be engaged in twenty statutes staple. 
2613 Sir FL Boyle in Lismore Papers I. 21 Cormech 
M^oermott of Blarney forfeited to me his statue staple of 
2ooo*k 2726 Avuffe Parergott x88 Nor can his Body he 
taken in Execution on a Recognizance upon a Statute. 
Staple. 2766 Blackstone Comm. 11, x« 160 The recogni. 
zance in the nature of a statute staple. 

Statutorily (st^'tiKiarili), adv, [f, next + 
-LY 2.] In a statutory manner ; by statutory enact- 
ment; in accordance with the provisions of the 
statutes. 

i 836 Pall Mall Gaz. 22 Apr. 4/2 These rents had been 
statutorily fixed. 2892 ir. Scltdjjle's Impossibility Soc. Dc' 
mocracy 221 It would he quite possible, if it were not statu- 
torily provided against. 1893 J. Morley in Standard 
IX Mar. 2/^ An increase of the * free * force was not statu- 
torily possible. 

Statutory (stre’tirltsri), a. and sb. [ad. assumed 
L. type *statutbriu 5 j f, statuhe to decree, enact ; see 
Statute sb. and -ory. In later use f. Statute sb, 

+ -OBY. Cf. Statdtary.] a. adj, 
fl. Of a clause, etc.: Enacting. Sc. Obs, 

17x7 WoDROW Corr. (1843) If. 331 The statutory part of 
that act. 1742 Kames Vecis. Crt. Sess. 1730~S2 (1799) 5 ^ 
The statutory clause is in the following words; ‘Statutes 
and ordains. That [etc.]. 

2 . Pertaining to or consisting in statutes; enacted, 
appointed, or created by statute ; conformable to 
the provisions of a statute. 

1766 Johnson in Boswell (1791) L 277 In the formulary 
and statutory part of law, a plodding block-head may excel. 
2776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1 . i. ix. 93 All these different 
statutory regulations. x8o8 Toller Law Tithes ix. {1816) 
236 A defendant in such case may set a customary pay- 
ment to protect himself against the claim of the statutory 
tithes, x8x8 Scott ^r. Lamttuxxiy The statutory penalties. 
2845 McCulloch Taxation iii. ii. (2852) 441 ^e stetutory 
rale of interest., was six per cent. 1863 H, Cox iMtit. r, 
vL 33 The prerogative of the Crown.. is now suhjwt to 
statutory and constitutional limitations. 2^9 H. Ha^- 
CASTUic StaUttory Law 141 note% A corporation created by 
statute for a particular purpose is called a statutory corpora- 
tion, to distinguish it from a corporation at cornmon law. 
1893 Law Times XCV. 26/1 It is high time that this branch 
of the law should be thrown into statutory shape, iprr Act 
2 4- 2 F, c. 16 § 3 (2) It shall be a statutory condition for 
the receipt of an old age pension by any person, that (eta), 
b. Staiutory treason : an offence made treason- 
able by statute. Statutory declaratiofsi a declara- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of the 
Statutory Declaration Act (1835), which substituted 
simple affirmatious for the oaths or solemn affinna- I 
tions formerly required on certain occasions. ^ I 
Z804M. Lainc Hist, Scot. IV. 377 The former iniquitous i 
trials in Scotland appeared indisputably to have proceeded | 
from the accumulation of statutory treasons. 2890 F. A. | 
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STAUPINGS. 


Stri^scer Oaths ^ A/inn. 76 A .statutory declaration cannot 
Supreme Court in Jieu of an affidavit or 

affirmation. 

3 . transf. Obligatory by custom ; regular. 

1822 Scott Nigel vi, The board displayed beef and pud- 
ding the statutory dainties of old England. 

B. sb, A member of the ‘statutory’ branch of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

1892 W, DfCBV in Pall Mall Gaz. 26 Apr, 7/1 In x886 or 
j It discovered that the rules were not working well, 
and the Statulories ' (as the nominees under the Act of 
lyo called) were declared not to be a success, 
Statnvolence (statirlwdlens). [f. next : see 
-ENOE.l = StatoVOLISM. 1891 in Century Diet. 

StatUVOlent (statiK'v^ent), a. [f. L, status 
I State sb. + volent-em, voUns pr. pple. of velle to 
} will.] Inducing or affected by statuvolism, 

1891 in Centupi Diet. 

Statuvolism {stati«'v<)1iz’m).[f.STATUV0L-ENr 

+ -ISM.] (See quots.) So Btatnvo-Uo a., per- 
taining to statuvolism; Statn-volizei;., to produce 
statuvolism in (a patient). 

*871 tv. B. Fahnestock (Z/V/t) Statuvoli'sm; or. nrtihcial 
somnambulism, hitherto called mesmerism; or animal mag- 
netism, etc. 2883 Afiss C. L. Hunt Priv, Instr. Org, Mag. 
netismsi Dr.^y. Baker Fahcnstock*s(x/r3s3’stem of what Be 
terms S^tatuvolism. /bid. 56 You will recognise that Statu- 
vollsm is a slow fonn of Auio-Magnctisation. Ibid., Statu- 
voH«ing would be more easily recogmsed, as a kind of weak- 
minded, indolent, though tedious, method of Magnetising 
by persuasion. 

Staulande, obs. form of Stallion. 

Staule, obs. f. St.vle v.^, Stall sbs, and w.t 
StauU, obs. form of Stall sb.^ 

Staum, variant of Stam sb ,3 fiat. 

Staumrel (stg'mrel), a. and sb. Sc. Also 
staumeral, stammrel. [f. staumer, dial. var. of 
Stajiiter ». + -EL.J a. adj. Stnpid, half-witted, 
b. sb. A stupid, halfwitted person. 

1787 Burns Brigs ef Ayr 170 Staumrel. coAy.headetl, 
graceless Gentry, axBol R. Gall Avwz (1B19) 31 Habby 
Graeme the hafltns fool, ..An' staumrel Willy Gray the Smith. 
1801 SisBALD CAren. Sc. P. IV. Gloss., Staumrel, . .one who 
is incapable of ejmressing bis meaning. 2835 D, Webster 
Sc. Rhymes 163 (E.D.D.) stupid auld muse often lurks 
o* the gait, But goes staumering about like a staumeral 
gowk. 2868 Skellev Flowers 207 (E.D.D.) The stammrel 
gaed stampin right through the buss, 

Statinclli stanch (st^nj, stanj), a. Forms ; i 
(5 atawnche, ataunclio), 6-7 stanclie, (6 
atantohe), 5- stanch, 7- staunclx. [a. OF, 
estanche fem, of estane (mod.F. dtasuke of both 
genders) corresp. to Sp. estancot Pg. esianque 
water-tight, It. stanco exhausted, weary, f. Com, 
Rom. *stancare ; see Stanch v. 

^ The filing staunch and theassoexated pronuncxation are 
in British use much the more common for the adj., while 
for the rebted verb the form Stanch (stonj) in preferred.) 

1 , Impervious to water, not leaking; water-tight. 
Also occas. air-tight. 

24x2-29 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. 652 pe schip.,was so 
Stawnche it my^t no water lade. cx»,e,o Pallad.on Hush, 
XU. 305 In becheabasketttsmensauealsoTbisrruytfSotbey 
[with clcy) be staunefae yxvrie. 2531 Charterparty in 
R, G. MarsdenS‘eA/’/.Cr/./^^/w, (1894)37 Thesayd owner 
shall warranty the sayd sbjixp slronge stanch© well and 
sufficientlye vitallcd. 2569 Southampton Court Leei Rec, 
(1905-6) I, 57Thcseastronin gossUng Lane.. is cot stantebe 
for that the water breaketh outc, 1633 T, Jahes Voy, 7 
We sayed the pumps, and found her stanch. 2660 Boyle 
New Exp. Phys. Mech, xv. joz What we endeavored in 
vaine, may be perfonned by. .some other VirtucJO that shall 
have stancher Vcssells then we bad, s66y—in Phil, Trans. 
II. 584 We found all bad not continued so stanch, but that 
some small portion of Air had insinuated it self into the 
Receiver. 27*6 Swift Gulliver ii, i. Our Ship was staunch, 
and oar Crew all in good Health. 1776 G. Semfle Build, 
ingin J Voter 46 Our Coffer-dam. .whiim we began to despair 
of ever getting made even tolerably stanch. 2856 Kane 
Arctic ExpL II, xxix. 296 The Mariane, a stanch hut 
antiquated little torque. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iii. 82 
Crossing the deep in thy stanch ships. 

f b. (Cf. the phrase to hold water ^ 
j6o6 Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. Ji, iL 2x7 Yet if 1 knew, kVhat 
Hoope should hold vsstaunch(,) from edge to edgeAth' world 
1 I would persue it. ax^^t Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Afon, 

I (1642) 100 Which (intcrpretationlcannot hold stanch possibly, 

^ as in termes it is proposed by him. 

1 2 , Of blood : Not flowing out. Obs. rare. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6052 The pledgets being then 
i thrown off, the blood continued staunch, and the mouths of 
the Arteries remained close. 

3 . Of Strong or firm construction, in good or firm 
condition, substantial. 

z4S5-’6 Cat. Anc, Ree.Dubltn (1889) I. 290 The sayd Jfaon 
shall repeyre sayd tovvyr.,and so to kepe hits up styt and 
stanch duryng the tenne forsayde, 2644 Milton Areop, 
(Arb.) 64 Doubiles a stanch and solid peece of framework, as 
January could freeze together, 1692 Ray Discourses 1. 
xii. (1693) 19 The foresaid new-raised Mountain.. hath stood 
firm and staunch, without the least sinking or subsidencj’, 
for above an hundred and fifty years, a 1706 Evelyn Dtaiy 
S3 July 2679^ bouse a slanrb good old building, Ibidy 

One of the closetts is parquetted with plaine deale, set m 
diamond, exceeding stanch and. pretty. 2864 Skeat tr, 
Uklands Poems 357 'Gainst whom is shivered the staunch- 
est brand, 1870 Hawthorne Eng, Nete.Bks. (2879) H- 3 ® 
The wall of the tower is still stanch and strong. 

+ 4 . Restrained in behavioxu:, guarded, 

[2623; see St.aunchkess.1 <2x677 Barjiow.S“«w.*(i687) I. 
xiiL 186 Commonly such as are greatly staunch in other 


enjoyments of pleasure, are enormously intemperate in 
spiking, and very incontinent of their Tongue. Ibid. 1 . 
XXI. 296 It is good to be very staunch and cautious of talk- 
ing about other men and their concernments, 
t b. quasi-ti^ti. ? Strictly. Obs, 

2^3 LpOCKb Educ. § 107 (1699) 186 This is to be kept very 
stanch, and carefully to be watched. 

5 , Of a sporting dog : That may be trusted to 
find or follow the scent, or to mark the game ; 
dependable. 

2376 Turberv. Venerie xl. (2908) 1x2 Vntill they haue 
rosvzed or founde him againe with their bloudhounde, or 
with some other stanche old hounde of the kenell. x6x6 
Bullokar, Staiichhound, an old hound well experienced. 
j668 Davenant Rivals iv, The Dogs. .by that silence soon 
their fault confess’d, Most ofe'm wereStaneb-Hounds, 1677 
N. Cox Genii, Recreat. (ed. 2) 1x0 Let such as you cast off 
at first be old staunch-Hounds, which are sure. 273s 
Somerville Chase iv. 125 With these consort Tlie stanch 
and sicddy Sages of thy Pack. x8io Scott Lady 0/ L. 
i.^ vii, For, scarce a spear’s length from his haunch, Vin- 
dictive toil'd the bloodhoundsstanch. 2842 j, Wilson Chr. 
North (1857) I. 151 Two excellent double-barrelled guns, 
and three staunch pointers. 2883 Century Alag. Aug. 492 
A dog that, .is stanch on a covey, 
iransj. x686 Blome Genii. Recreat. n. 29 Old staunch 
Hawks should have more rest. X835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies 290 Our half-breeds displayed that quickness of eye, 
in following up a track, for which Indians are so noted. 
Beatte, especially, was staunch as a veteran hound. 

6 . Of a person : Standing firm and true lo one's 
principles or purpose, not to be turned aside, 
determined. 


2623 Massinger Bondman i. iii, Yet, tho’ he obserue,and 
waste his state vpon vs, If he be stanch and bid not for the 
stocke That we were borne to traffick with ; the truth is 
We care not for his company, 2678 Dryden All/or Loi^e 
HI. i, O, he’s the coolest >Iurderer, so stanch, He kills, and 
keeps his temper. 2678 Phillips (ed. 4), s. v.. So a man of 
Credit and Reputation, and well to pass in the World, is 
usually called a Stanch-man. 2689 JPrior Ep. Fleeiivood 
Shephard 133 In Politicks, I hear, you'r stanch. 17x0 
Hearne Collect. 24 Feb. (O.H.S.) II. 348 He is a stanch 
Whigg. 1742 Blair Grave 364 'Jbe Foe, Like a stanch 
Murih’rer steady to his Purpose, Pursues her close through 
ev'ry Lane of Life. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 492 And you are 
staunch indeed in learning's cause. 1824 W. Irving T, Trav. 
in vii. (2848) X43 He was stanch, however, to church and 
king. <x 1839 pRAED Poems (1864) ri My tried staunch 
friend, Sir Matthew Chase. 1B41 Dickens Bam. Rudge 
vi, You, who from a girl ba%-e had a strong mind and a 
staunch heart. 2868 £. Edwards Ralegh 1 . x. xSz^The toil 
..began., to wear down the strength if not the spirit of the 
stanchest. 1879 FRouoECarj<zrxv,249Tbosewnooughtto 
have been staunch have fallen away. 

b. Of personal qualities, actions, etc. : Showing 
determination or resolution, unwavering. 

1690 R. Lucas Humane Life 239 Riper years, .should 
bring on naturally wiser and stancher thoughts. 28x8 Scqrr 
Hri. Midi, vii, The vengeance they had prosecuted with 
such stanch and sagacious activiu*. Q.Dunvard 

xxxvit, De la Marck might haveeftected hts escape.. but for 
the stan^pursuit of Quentin. 2883 A. Pouptsln jgthCent. 
Oct. 720 Their devotion to their sovereign is staunch. 

7 . Comb., as staunch-hearted adj, ^ 

2838 Dickens O. Twist iii, There ain’t a stauncher- 
hearted gaJ. 

Hence Stau’nclily, Staunchly adv , ; Stanmcli- 


ness, Btamcliness. 

2825 CoBBETT Rur. R/des sgi, 1 had him a puppy, and be 
never bad any breaking, but he pointed staunchly at once. 
2848 Dickens Dombey xx. There no’cr was a man who 
stood by a friend more staunchly than the hlajor. 2862 
Thor.vburv Tamer il. 742 The terms once made, be was 
true, undeviating, and stanchly honest, 2899 F. T. Bullen 
Log Sea-waif 252 She must have been staunchly built. 

1623 Conway in Hacket's Life Abp. Wiiliams (x693)i. 
XS7 His Majesty would not that you should press him (or a 
Noteofhls Hand for Secresie and Stanchness, x669BoyLB 
Coutn. New Exp. i. i. 3 Having once, to try the stanchnesse 
of the viol, blown in so much Air. .that [etc.]. 2702 S. Parker 
tr. Cicero's De Fini^s lxz As to the Truth and Stanebnessof 
his Affections I cannot suppo'^e you'll pretend to dispute it. 
2776 G. Semple Building in IVaier 46 We made the first 
Trial of our Coffer-dam.. and proved its Stanebness several 
Times. 2826 in Sfuridaniana 308 The extraordinary 
staunchness of a cros<*bred setter. 1865 M. Arnold Ess, 
Crit. iv. {1875) *65 Die stanchness which the religious 
aspirant needs. 

staunch, sb. and v . : see Stanch. 
Stauncheon, -(i)on, var. ff. St.lnchion. 
Sta'ang(e, staunk(e, obs. ff. Stank, Stanch. 
Stanp (stgp), sb. north. £f. Staup v.J (See 
quot. 1835.) 

1825 Jamieson Supil., Staup i. A long awkward step, 
Roxb. z. A tall awkward person; as ‘Haud aff me, ye 
mnckle lang staup ', ibid. 1897 E. W. Ha-milton Outlaws 
of Marches xvii. 183 , 1 was. .Never a happer-hippit staup 
of a thing like yourself. 

Staup (stgp), tt. swrtk. Alsostoep. [FAIterea 
from Step v., with vowel symbolic of awkward 
movement] (See qaot iy88.) „ „ . 

i}88 W. H. .Makshall Yortsh. II. 3 $S To Stau/ ; to bft 
the feet high, and tread heavilk’ in walking. ? J. 

SON Misc. Poems (1858) 55 They stoep x their walking, 
leyke stegs among heather. ..-d- 

staup, variant of Snip /i5. stave 0/ a task. 

Staupiugs (stg'pigs), sb. ft. uerth. [?f. 
Staup n. + -ino i.] (&e ^ feet of 

1847 HAU..WXLL, Sud other pbces. 

B ’ro” Son BesflBarui. BAs. (Surte«) 
Drfedor har^ Otherwise the 

S^aVthefStOTth^wetgroaad would atake'staup 
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STAVE. 


StauTaoill. Antiq. rare~°. [ad. late L. siau- 
racinus (also stauradum and stauradn indecl.). 

According to Du Cange s. v. Storax, the correct form is 
r/oranaKs, an adj. meaning ‘ of the colour of storax't see. 
the quot. from Papias (nth c.) ibid. The explanation cited 
below, based on a supposed derivation from Gr. ^a-TavpaKioi^ 
dim. of tTraupos cross, \vas proposed by the Bollandists, but 
rejected by the Benedictine editors of Du Cang& 

The word has app. no real existence in English, but an 
attempt has been made to thrust it into the text of Marlowe 
Famtits 369 (iv. 17) as an ‘ emendation * for staues ncrei\ 

‘ A silken stuff figured with small crosses.’ 

1876 Rock Textile Fahria v. 36. 

StanrO* (stgTo, stgr^*), before a vowel staur-, 
combining form of Gr. aravpas cross, employed in 
several terms, chiefly scientific. Sta'araGt^(e [Gr. 
aicTtv-, oKTii lay], ‘ hexactinellid spicules of the 
dermal sponge-layer in which two of tlie arms are 
atrophied, leaving the remaining four in the form 
of a cross’ {Cent. Diet. Snppl. 1909). Stanro- 
■baryteiJ/rw., an obsolete synonym of Haemotome 
(C hesterZifrf. d/zM. 1896). Staiu:ologywp««-K/tf., 
a science or doctrine of the cross. Stauro-miezo- 
scope (see quots.). Stanrotypons a. Min, [Gr. 
Ti/iroj Tvpe sb . ; cf. eccL Gr. ffTavparviros marked 
with the sign of the cross], ‘ having mackles or 
spots in the form of a cross ’ (OgiMe 1850). 

2905 yrftl, R, Micros. Soc. Apr. 190 Tbe earliest regu'iar 
form of spicule was the *stauraciine. _ 1893 C.T. Cruttwell 
Hist. Earl^ Christicuiity I. 5^ Justin, wiio presses nearly 
every allusion to a tree or a piece of wood into the service 
of a mechanical *Staurolog>^. 2879 Rittley.S’/m^ Rodzsxx. 
75 For the purpose of investigating the optical properties of 
minerals various instruments, such as.. the stauroscope, . . 
Rosenbusch’s *stauro«raicroscope, &c., have from time to 
time been devised. 1843 CHAPMAK/Var/. Min. 190 *Stauro- 
typous kouphone spar. 

+ StaurO'latry. Obs. rare, [ad. late L. staurch 
latna (Tertullian), f. Gr. cravpo-^ cross + \arpua 
worship : see -latbt.] The worship of the Cross. 
Hence + StaTirolatrian^ one who worships the 
Cross. 

x6oo O. K. [M. SuTCLTFra] Libel i. v, too With the 
Staurolatrians they worship the crosse, Sc crucifixe, gluing 
to the same diulne worship. 2640 J. Owen Shaleins Heaven 
i^Sarik 26 Th^.. will not hearxen to the Angels preaching 
use everlasting Gospel, that men should worsbm.,the God 
of heaven . -in opposition to all iheir Iconolatrj’, . , olaurolalry, 
and Masse abominations. 1684 1 . Mather Ess. Rec. PrevU 
dences viii. 272 Satans design in advancing staurolatry to 
the destruction of thousands of Souls. 

Stanrolite (Stg-mlait). Min. [a. F. slaurolite 
(Delametherie 1792) : see Stauro- and -lite.] 

. 1 1 . = Haemotome. Obs. 

2796 Kirwak EUm. Min. (ed- 2) I. 2S2 Staarolite, or cross 
stone of St. Andreasberg in the Hartz. 1837 Dana Min. 

Harmotome, yttUanus gemeliuSf^XAMvonie. 

. 2 . Silicate of aluminium and iron, of yellowish 
brown to dark brown colour, found frequently in 
cruciform twins. 

18x5 AiKiK Min. (ed.- 2) 189. 2888 'Rvrtt.Y Roeb-Et^rming 
Min. 163 Staurolite occurs chiefly in the crystalline schists. 

attrib. and Comb, 1879 Rotley Stud, Rocks xiv. 292 
Staurolite slate is a dark micaceous slate containing crystals 
of staurolite. x88S Rock-forming Min. 20X The staurolite- 
bearing schists of Brittany. 

Hence Stauroli’tic a. 

iSSo Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 237 Staurolitic mica schist. 

Stanrolitli (stgviTli])). Min. [f. Staoro- + 
^LiTH,] « Stauboliti: 2, 

28x5 Aikik Min. (ed. 2) 189. 

Stauroscope (stpTiJskffap), [f, Gr. cravpo^ 
cross (see Staueo-) + -scope.] An instrument used 
for the microscopic examination of rocks (see quot. 
1879). Also attrib. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2877 Catal. Special Collect. 
Set. Apparatus S. Kens. Mns. (ed. 3) 220 Stauroscope, 
according to the design of F. von Kobell, executed by 
Wiedemann. Stud. Rocks Lc 8x The deter- 

mination of the crystallographic system to which a mineral 
belongs, and the exact position of the planes of vibration 
and of the axes of elasticity, are best effected by means of 
the stauroscope. x888 — Rock-Forming Min, .^8 Ihe most 
perfect arrangemep t yet devised for this purpose is Bertiaod^s 
stauroscope cyc.piece. - 

Hence Stamrosco’pic a., of, pertaining to or 
made by means of the stauroscope. Stamrosco*pi- 
cally adv.j by means of the stauroscope. 

•1879 RinxEY Sind. Rocks vii. 56 Asmall plate of calcspar 
for making stauroscopic measurements. Hid. ix. 8x The 
atauro^opic examination of thin sections of minerals. Ibid. 
ir. 84 The different crystallographic systems may be deter- 
mined stauroscopically in the folloiving way, 

Staurotide (stg'r^Jtsid), Min. [a. F. slaurotide 
(Haiiy 1801), app. f. Gr. aravpanos cruciform, 

1. OTavp& 2.TOSS.] *= 2. 

X802T. Thomson Syst. Ckem. III. 459 Granaute. Stauro- 
tide of Hauy. X804 R. Jameson Min. I. 76 Grenatite... 
StauTOlide. 1837 Dana Min. 356 Slaurotide is very abundant 
throughout the nuca slate of New England. x83x Chterch 
Times 66gf2 Stauroudes, cruciform crystals of basalt pro- 
bably supposed to bring good to the possessor. 

Staurotidi’ferons. [-febous.] Containing 
slaurotide. 1863 Dana Man, GeoL 71. 

' B Stanms (stgT^s). Zool. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
sravp^ cross.] A tj'pe of sponge spicule of the 
form of a cross. • 


1887 SoLLAS in Ettcycl. Brti. XXII. 417/1 {Sponge) The 
suppression of both proximal and distal rays[of asexr^iate 
spicule] gives the staurus. 

Staval(l, stavel, diaL ff. Staddle (sb. 3 b). 

1669 Reek-staval (see Rick; sb^- 2 b]. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. 246 As for the making of Stavalls, Graneries, Barns, 
fi:c...l have already given you direaions how to make 
them. 1794 Stavel barn (see Staddle sb. BJ. 

Stave (st^v), [A back-formation from 

staves pi, of Staff r^.] 

l. A stick of wood (and senses thence derived). 
L Each of the thin, narrow, shaped pieces of 

wood which, when placed together side by side 
and hooped, collectively form the side of a cask, 
tub or similar vessel. (Cf. Staff sb^- 14 f.) 

2398 Trevisa Barttu De P. R, xix. cxxvHL (1495) 934 A 
tonne is an holowe vessel made of many hordes and tonne 
staueS crafily bounde togyder. c 2580 in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
July (1914) sr8 For.. pipestaves and hoghed staves. 1613 
Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) 1 . 26 Butt staves 
and hogshead staves. 1687 Petty Pol, Ariih. (1690) 79 All 
sorts of Timber, Plank, and Staves for Cask. X769 E. Ban- 
croft Nat. Hist. Guiana 85 This quality renders it suit- 
able for staves for sugar hogsheads. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 
III. I. i, One Citoyen has wrought out the scheme of a 
wooden cannon. .. It is to be made of staves, by the coopers. 
1844 Stephens Bk. of Farm IH. 900 (The milking- 
pail] is made light, of thin oak staves bound with iron hoops. 
T- Sinton Poetry 0/ Badenoch 21 Presenting him with 
TftUU.oog, she ossuxtd him that, so loog ts, Tk sV2mo k 
remained (etc.}. 

b. Phrases. To ding in staves', to break in 
piec^. To fall into staves : to fall to pieces. To 
take a stave out ofonds cog (cf. Cogue i), 

178^ Burns Authors Cry ix, To see his poor, auld 
Mither’s pot. Thus dung m staves. ^ 1889 H. Johnston 
Chrofl- GUnbuckie xvL 179, I must either get my income 
augmented or take a ‘stave out of my cog*, as the saying 
is. 1895 W. C. Fraser IFhaufs of JDurley ii. 17 * A dune 
man% the villagers said. *(a*m into staves , and become 
quite unable to control a herd of boisterous children. 

2 . A rod, bar, pole or the like. 

a. A rung (of a ladder) ; a cross-bar to the legs 
of a chair. Now dial. (Cf. Staff sb}- 14 a, b.) 

exxyS Twelfth Cent. /A>/«.(E.E.T.S.) 80 He bifl iUc ham 
men .astihfl.»uppon h^re l2eddresuefa3..& wule honne 
sti5an ufor butan stafse (« jElfric.S“m«/2* Lives 1 . X2 Be 
\j3iTe hisddre stapum..buton stapum]. a 1825 Fosby Foe. 
E. Anglia^ Stave, a step or round of a ladder. 

f b. A pump-rod. (Cf, Staff sb."^ 9 b.) Obs. 
1750 Blakckley Naval ^pos. 124 Stave or Spear (Pump 
Hand) is a long Rod of Iron with an Eye at the upper End, 
which Hooks to the Brake. 

c. A bar or pin (of a trundle). 

X834-6 Barlow in Encyd. Metrep. (x^$) VIII. toz/t The 
teeth of pinions are also distinguished oy the term leaves, 
and those of the trundle by staves or rounds. Ibid. 202/2 
The centre of the stave A. .half the diameter of the stave. 
1869 Rankine Machinery ^ Miltwork 137 When two wheels 
gear together, and one of them has cjTtndrical pins (called 
Staves) for teeth. Ibid., Drawcur\*es parallel to and wihin 
the epic)’cioids,.at a distance from them equal to the radius 
of a stave. 

d. (See quot) 

1823 P. Nicholson Praci. Builder 372 The laths (for 
plastering] generally used in Ixindon are made of hr, im- 
ported from Norway, the Baltic, and America, in pieces, 
called staves. 

e. A graduated rod used in levelling. (Cf. Staff 

sb^ 10.) i 

1838 Rep. Sth Meeting (f Brit. Assoc. Notices 154 De. 
scription of an Improved leveling Slave, for Subterranean 
as well as Surface Leveling. By Thomas Sopwith. 
t f. C/.S. ? A pig (of lead). 
x8d4 C. H. Hunt Li/e £. Livingston i. 7 (For land pur- 
chase from the Indians R. Livingston agreed] to pay to 
the said Owners these following Goods.,; Six Guns, fifty 
pounds of Powder, Fifty staves of Lead (etc.). 

g. The shaft of a lance ; = Staff 3 a. 

1873 Dixon TwoQueensJII.x1iJ.vm.43 Stave after stave 

^^’as broken, but the unknown knights still challenged every 
one to ride his best. 

h. = BowBTAFr. arch. 

1891 Doyle White Company xv, *Tis the master.bowyer’s 
rede ; . , Every stave well nocked. Every string well locked. 
II. A bundle (of certain things). 

3 . A bundle of teasel-heads. ^ Staff sb.^ 16. 

2707 Mortimer Hush. 147 The common Produce is about 
x6o tfundles or Staves upon an Acre, which they sell for 
about one Shilling a Stave. 1805 R. W, Dickson Tract. 
Agric. II. 785 By some, before forming them into packs, 
they are done up into what are termed staves, by means of 
split sticks. 

4 . 'I Anglo-Irish. (See quot.) rare-^. 

x86x O Curry Lect. flfS. Materials 13 The next book, .is 
that called Cin Drama Sneehia. . word Cin,.is ex- 
plained in OUT ancient' Glosaries as signifying a stave of 
five sheets of vellum. Ibid. 196 The workmen., carried off 
several loose leaves, and even whole staves of the book. 

m. ^Gf. Staff 

6. A ‘verse’ or stanza of a poem, song, etc. 

= Staff sb?- 19 c. 

1659 J. Q aryl] Peieds Pattern (x68o) 3 After they had sang 
the two fii>t Staves of the Tenth Hymn of Lamers Twelve 
&ng5 ofSion. xyog Hearnc Collect. 24 Dea (O.H.S.) II. 331 
Inmost of the Churches. .the 3 first Stavesof the64tb Psalm 
were sung. 1757 Mrs. Gkifftth Lett. Henryff Frances (x?^?) 
iv. 233 That Posterity may bless us, should be one of the 
Staves of the Litany. 1784 CowPESt Task vt. 662 Ibe 
simple clerk, but loyal, did announce- And eke did roar 
right merrily, two staves, Sung to the praise and glory of 
idng George ! 1805 Scott Last Mmstr. v. end^ Last, 


o er the warriors closinggrave, Rung the full choir in dicira! 
stav^ 1823 Byron Island il v, One long<herish’d ballad’^ 
simple stave. 2842 Dickens Barn, Rudgexxxyx, ‘Cheer 
up, captain! cried Hugh, when they had roared ihepi 
selves out of breath. ‘Another stave!* x8q8 MebivaiJ 
Rom. Emp, (1865) VI. Hi. 285 Britannicus chanted a Ii-ri- 
stave on the sorrows of the discrowned and disinherit 
187s Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 305 note 
Spenser’s innovation lies.. in valuing the stave more than 
any of the single verses that compose it. 

b. Phrase. To tip (one) a stave \ to sing a 
song to (one) ; jocularly, to send a line to. Cf. 
Tip v.^ j. 


1838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. il xxiii, Jist tip a stave to 
the Governor of Nova Scotia, order him to inquire out the 
author. i88fi Stevenson Treas. Isl. 11. x, * Now, Barbecue 
tip us a slave cried one voice. 

6. Mus. A set of lines for musical notation: = 

I Staff jAI 20, 

ciBoo Busby Diet. Mus. (x8xi). 2842, 2873 [see SiAir 
sb.^ 20]. 2875 Stainer Sc Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 

7 . quasi-flrr^. An alphabetic letter. (Cf. Kuite- 
STAVE and Staff sb.J 18.) 

1866-7 Stephens Runic Mon. I. Introd. p. x, Many 
staves are more or less the same in both (Runic and Romani 
2896 A. Austin Eng. Darling iv. i, Ask them that read 
staves. This crimson-dawn, I he beechen slips on the white 
cloth spelled out The runes of death. 

IV. 8. attrib. and Comb . : a. simple attrib., 

I as siave-hoU, Uelh sfoTJe-Tui'seadv.*, b, 

! as stave-cutting, -making ; c. special comb. : stave 
bolt, a log for cutting into staves ; fltave-rime {cf. 
G. 5 tabreim\, alliteration ; an alliterating word in 
a line of alliterative poetry ; staverow rare, an 
alphabet ; stavesman, an ofriclal bearing a stare 
or wand ; stave-tankard, an antique tankard 
formed of staves of wood(C^«f. Z)iV/. 1891); atave- 
wood, a name given to several trees fumislimg 
wood suitable for cask-staves (see quots.). 

2878 Lumberman's Gaz. 26 Jan., Large quantities of 'stave 
bolts arc being hauled in. z^o Mechanics' Mag. XXXIll. 
497 Taylor’s Improved ^Stave-cutiing Machine, pynf 
Black'sCayp. ff Builder, Sea folding 34 Thesides..in which 
the points for centre of *stave-holes (of a ladder] are showa- 
1874 Sjotts' Diet, Eitgin. viir. 2927 'Stave-making and Ca5k 
Machinery. x888 Academy 14 Jan. 27/x The law of lbs 
alliierative verse does not require us to adopt the reading 
of the Dublin MS., as three *stave-rimes are a suffidtft 
number for a line. 1866-7 G. Stephens Hwiic Mon. L laUoi 
p, X, These particular staves died out, and assum^ other 
forms in the later Runic *staverow, 2786 J, Smith in Mem. 
y . E. Smith (2832) 1 . 272 The area of the square [on elcc* 
tion-day] was crowded with *stavesmen and y)Cctaiotsi 
the candidates rode as usual* 1834-6 Bablow in fnc/d, 
Metrop. (1845) VIII. 103/2 Draw the line AB, joining lb* 
centres of the *stave teeth. 2659 Torriano Did. ItaLftfH'i 
Afusdne, adv., made *stave.\vise. 2778 W. Wright in 
Roy, See. Edin. (1790) II. 76 Quassia Simaruba..ipi^ 
tree is known in Jamaica by the names of Mountab Dan* 
son, Bitter Damson and *Stave-wood. 2B64 Gbisebach 
Flora W. Ind, Islands 788 Stave-wood, Simaruba anmc. 
2889 JSIaiden Use/, Ft, Austral, 342 FlindersiaSc/iolkanc 
..Stavewood. 28^ Century Diet., Stave^vood,..z.^d^^^o\^ 
tree, Stereulia feetida, of the East Indies, eastern Africa, 
and Australia. 

t Stave, sb.^ Obs, rare~\ [? For stavm^ var. 
of Sta 31 sb.JI ? The stem of a ship. 

23.. Coerde L, 64 All it [a ship] was whyt of huel*b^ 
And every nayl with gold begrave; Off pure gold was ths 
stave. 

Stave (stdiv), sb.^ north, [f, Stavf I'.i] 

1. A crushing blow, a heavy stroke. ^ 

2829 (Rennie] St, Patrick I. xv. 220 Our bit cunaghsM 
that rackle sin it got a slave., on the Partan.rock. Jwj 
(J. P. Morris] TLebby Beck Dobby 5 (E.D.D.) T’roof Isn 
rang again wi* sic Uke staves as tbissan. 

2 . A sprain. Sc. 

1900 Brit. Med. Jml.p IVTay 2076/2 The so-callcd stave 
of thumb/ or Bennett’s fracture. 

Stave (stBv), V, Pa. t and pa. pple. stayed; 
also (chiefly Naut.), 8-9 stove, [f. Stav£/^-V 
1 . trans. To break up (a cask) into staves; to 
break into and let out the contents. 

c 1 S 95 C APT. Wyatt R . Dudley’s Voy, W, Ind. (Hakl* 

20 A bark..beinge forst to cast overborde all,.lhcirc tis 
and to stave theire caske in the whicbe theire fresh 
was. 26*7 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. ii. 9 
the Caske to make more roorae. x&j^Lond. ^^** 
Yesterday 7 Hogsheads of French wine. .were ppout* / 
staved by the Omeers of the Custom House.^ 2771 
Humplu Ct. S June, In an action at law, laid 
man for having staved a cask of porL 2842 Dickens 
Rudge Ixvii, They, .could see them, . broaching Jhc r 

staving the great vats, ..and lying down to dnnk at 
channels of strong spirits. , 

h. To destroy (wine, etc.) by breaking up 
2625^ G. Sandys Trav. r. (ibzx) 66 Diuers times 
wine in the Citie hath bene staued. 2633 T. 

32, I made all the water in hold to be stau'd : and set so^ - 
to the pumpes to pumpe it out. 2694 BcharD 

He*s a plaguy hand custom.master.andstavesallproI'JP^,. 

goods. 2733 P. Lisdsay Interest Scot. 139 That all ^ 
Brandies should be either staved or exported 
Re^., Chron. 85/1 ITiey. .stove all the beer in the 
2768 Ibid., Hist, Europe 33/2 Wine was forbid..; 
those who were possessed of anyquantities of it were 
to stave it, 2827 Southey Hist.Penins. War II. 310 -tecy 
had. .staved all the liquor which they could not dnnk- 
Jig, 2700 Dryden Fables Pref ‘•A 2, If the Searchers n - 
any (irreverent expressions, etc.] in the Cargo, kt 
slav’d or forfeited, like Counterbanded Goods. 

c. intr. Of a barrel : To fall to pieces, rare. 



STAVE. 


t797 Mrs. A. M. Ben*kett Beggar Gir!{iZtz) Uhso One 
fair day the^ oM barrel staved, over her poor dear tipped, 
and broke his neck. 

2. trans. To break a hole in (a boat) ; to break 
to pieces ; also, to break (a hole in a boat). To 
stave in, to crash inwards, make a hole in. 

1628D1CBY K^^y.-ZIf^t/zV^mtCamdenidsThetnanswIramlng 

u-ell he saued hitnselfe with much difilcultie, the b^te being 
staued in many peeces. x668 Lend, Gaz. No. 374/1 ITie 
i^th instant was^ driven on shoar. .a vessel, .where by the 
violence of the winds and wa>'es, she was staved to pieces. 
1710 De Foe Crttsoe i. (Globe) 363 The first Thing we had 
to do, ■ivas to stave the Boat, .and., leave her so Car useless 
as not to be fit to swim. 1748 Attson*s i. viii. 81 A sea 
..stove in the quarter gallen*, and rushed into the ship like 
a deluge. /6!d in. v. 334 The loss of our long-boat, which 
was staN*cd against our poo^..put us to great inconveni- 
ences, ai'jjgCooKyty.PaciyteiijZi) 1. 11.1. 174 Theaitempl 
could not be made., unless at the risk of having our boats., 
staved to pieces. 1819 Bvron yuan 11. xlvtii, The other 
boats, the yawl and pinnace, had Been stove in the begin- 
ning of the gale. 18^3 Scoresdy yrnl. 458 Our ship was 
driven against the comer of a floe, and her starbo.ard-bow 
completely stox'c. 1834^ I^Iaekyat P. Simple xi, He was 
forced to place sentries in the chains with cold shot, to stave 
the boats if they came alongside. 2884 Mofu / t . Eseam, 
y Oct, 5/1 The captain.. ordered the boats to be lowered, 
bnt the sea stove in two of them. 2897 Mary Kixcsley 
IV. Africa 496 C.. fetches up on a floating stump in the 
river, and staves a hole you could put yourbead in, in the 
bow of the said canoe, 

b. in/r, for re^. of a boat : To break op ; hence 
irans. to break a hole in. 

*743 Bulkeley & Cummins Vcy. S. Seas 147 Otherwise 
she must have stove to pieces, the Ground being very foul. 
2794 Morse 7t During the storm^ one of the 

Indian canoes stove, and became unfit for service. aSao J. 
Oxley yrnt, Exptd, S, IVales 225 The large boat sirurtc 
on a sharp rock, and with such violence as to stave her 
bottom. 1839 Loncf. Hespems xix, Like a vessel of glass, 
£he stove and sank. 1826 Kane ArcL Ex/L II. zxvi. 264 
The Hope stove her bottom. 

5. irattsf. trans. To burst in, crash inwards. 
Chiefly with in. 

X716 Church Philip's IVar i. 24 ^ere Philip had 
stax'ed all his Drums, and conv'cyed all his Canoo’s to the 
East-side of Melapoiset-Kiver. x7S3^ce/r Mar. 109/z 
To break open and Stax’S trunks and chests. z8z2 A. Clarke 
in X. (1834) 253, I found txvo of the maids. .pushing., 
against the shutters, as the windows themseh'cs bad been 
stove in by the temp^t. 1B62 Trollope Orley Farm xxlx, 
He had . . broken his right arm, which had been t wlsted under 
him as the horse rolled^ and txvo of his ribs had been staved 
in by the pommel of his saddle. 2862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
(1863)527 The doors staved in, the wainscoating pulled doxvn. 
1879 Jf. Long VirgiVs eEueia x. 557 He staves The face of 
Thoas with a rock— a mass Of bones and blood and brains 
outspattering. 

4.. To renew the staves of (a backet) | to put 
together the staves of (a cask, etc,). 

16*7 Capt. Smith Sea Gram, viiL 36 The Coojw is. .to 
staue or repalre the buckets. 184* Browning Pied Piper 
Tii, A bnlky sugar-puncheon, All ready staved- 

6 . To fit %vith a staff or handle, 

• 1542 in Rutland PfSS. (1905) IV. 335 Item payd.,ror 
the mackjmg off leyden mattes for archers, the yeme warcke, 
the Icde and casteng, with the stavx’eng off them at (blank] 
the pece. x6xx Florio, Allerdre, , .to shaft or stave any 
weapon as a-bolberd. 

6 . To drive off or beat with a staff or stave ; esp. 
in to stave off, to beat off (a dog in Bear- or Bull- 
baiting; also transf. a human combatant) ; to keep 
back (a crowd). Now only arch. 

C1624 Dekker etc. Witch Edmonton v. i. But you must 
play (siTt you should be slav’d off else. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
s Peter ix. 4, 521 He is like an old bitten curre, that being 
fleshed to the game, will not be slav’d off, 1658 Dssher 
Ann.'jij He went ^road with the rods., and staving the 
young gamsters when they had contended as long as he 
thought good, parted them. 167X tr. Frejus' Voy. Hauri- 
iania 73 Others, who with Clubs, and other weapons in their 
hands, staved off the Croud of People. 1820 Scott Honasi. 
xxxvii ‘Stave the miller off him’, said Murray^ ‘or he will 
worry him dead.* 1878 Tennvson Q . Mary i. ui, Slave off 
the crowd upon the Spaniard there. 

b. fig. and in fig. context 

x6oq B. Jonson 5/4 Woman in. i, For gods sake, let’s goe 
staue her off him [i.e. Mistress Otter from Captain Otter, 
who are quarrelling]. i6u Beaum. & Fl. TrI. Time 1, 1 - 
found him in a young Lords ear so busie. I pulled him ; 
spoke unto him, His answer still was, By the Lord, sxveet 
Lord,.. Nothing could stave him off. 1627 Sanderson 
Serm. ad Magistr. i. § 25 (*632) *75 And as for Courage to 
•execute justice.. whether it be.. that a lairexvord whistlelh 
him off; or that a great mans letter stavethhim off;, .sure -we 
are, the Magistrate toooften lettetb the wicked wrry away the 
-spoyle, without breaking a law of him. 1647 Trapp C£»wrw. 

I T/ttss. ui. 6 God stints him [the devil], and stav es him off, 
when he would worry his poor lambs. Eaui. SIon-m. 

tr. Senault's Use Passions •vl liL 467 Other Passions are 
inaperpetuall motion; and., they never fin thraKlves so 
Strongly on an Dbject, but they may be stayed on. x8^ 
Tennyson Bechet Prol , And this Bedcet, her father s fnend} 
like enough staved us from her, ^ 

c. Phrase. To stave and tail : see Tail 2. 
Also transf. sax^fig. 

X663 (see Tail vS 2]. x668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. 
(ryoSj 68 As they xTcre Staving and Tayllng, j-ou might 
.hax’e had more Manners (cry’d one) than to give such Lan- 
guage to your Betters, a 1697 J. Aubrey Counlreyfieveli 
n. iff in Brief Lives (1898) 1 1. 334 Yesterday we Cheshire 
gentlemen mett at a ban^l of ale at the bull-ring where we 
sufficiently bayted both bull and barrell; and having well 
dranke there, staved and tayled. Tbld. 335 The Justice and 
*1, .parted cm, and, with something more trouble then staving 
and tayling dog and bulk 1823 Scott Qxuntsn D. xxxuii 
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They selred him, pulled him doum, and would probably 
STOn have throttled him, had not the Duke called out-- 

Stave and tail!— stave and tail!— Take them off him I' 
1829 — Let. 30 Jan. in Croher Papers 11B84) II. 31 Jamie 
then set to staving and tailing between his father and the 
pnil^ophcr, and ..reduced the debate to more order, 

d. <See quoi.) 

1867 Smy’th SaitoVs Word-bk. s-v.. To stave off. to boom 
off ; to push anything off with a pole. 

V. fig. Chiefly to stave off 
f a. To keep (a person) away or at a distance; 
to repel. Ohs. 

*®3t LnrrrON Charact. C 8b, Hee aspiers sometimes to 
bis hlasten daughter, but beingstan'd ofl there, hee choppes 
vpon the Chambermaid, and there stickes fast. X636 Hey- 
LIN Salhath 11. vi. 285 To allure the people thither, being 
before staved off by a former Synod, it was provided that 
(clal.^ 1641 Ld. Brooke Bisc. Hat. Episc. tt. vL 88 Here- 
sies dhtract our soules, dismember our Chur^es, stave off 
lexv and Gentile, who know not whether part to believe. 
1667 South /s Serm. (2697) II. 60 The Condition of a Ser- 
vant staves him off to a distance; but the Gospel speaks 
nothing but AlluremenL 

fb. To keep (a person) Jrvm (doing something) ; 
to divert from (an object, practice, or course of 
action). Ois. 

xfijo R. yohnsorPs Kingd. 4* Comttnv. 329 This makes 
them . .to put themselves underthcprotection of the Spaniard, 
the fearc of who^e power stax*cs off the Duke from attempt- 
ing upon that State. 1636 B. Jonson Discev., Nil gratius, 
Hoxv can they escape the contagion of the Writings, whom 
the yirulcncy of the calumnies hath not slav'd off IVom 
reading? 1641 Quarles Enchyridion iii, xvH. (Grosart) 
31/2 Divert the course of the vulgar humor, by dcvulging.. 
some^. .novelty, which may. .stax*e their tongues from off iby 
worried name. Ibid. tiL xxviii. 32/2 If he ^ gixtn to lavish 
Company, endeax-our to stave him off with lawfull Recrea- 
tions, 2646 Gaule Cases Conse. £6 And there's no siaxing 
them off their owne conceited way ofTryall, 1651 N, Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Eng, il -n. (1739) *7 B xvas the policy of these 
times. . to carr>* a benign Aspect to the Pope, so far only as 
to staxre him off from being an enemy. 1654 Owen Doctr. 
Saints' Pers^. xiL 5 5^9- 297 This dread and terrour [used] 
for the hedging up iheirxvayes from folly, and stax’ing them 
off from ai^ Actoall evil!. ^ 1658 Heylin StumHing-block 
iii. § 4. 81 Enough of conscience to have staved them from 
the prosecution, but that they had it in design, and resolx'ed 
to carry it. x668 Owen Expos, sloth Ps. xii What staves 
off these hungry crentures{rc. souls) from their proper food? 
1684 H. More yfnrtwerxiil. 95 By this sharp reproof they 
may be the more effectually staved off from committing 
Idolat^. 

c. To put off as importune or inopportune; to 
treat wth evasion. 

1646 J. Hall Horse Vae. 4 Columbus.. bad becne slav’d 
off by severall Christian Princes, yet.. He gained the assist- 
ance of the King and Queene of C^tile. <2x656 Hales 
Gold. Rem, L (1673) 43 God himself in the Book of Psalms, 
staves them off with a Quid iu ut enarres mea t etc. x68o 
H. Lee Cassar Borgia iii. 1, But speak, thou stav'st me off. 
X723 Waterland s/id Vina. Christ's Divin, ii. 66 But it is 
high Time now to come to Antiquity; which has been so 
long staved off, and yet must make a great part of our Dis- 
course. 1843 A, BsxwsKEScott.Peasanfs Fireside 79 The 
poor lad xvas staved off from lime to time, wi' ae excuse 
after anither, till he grew irapatient. 1887 Haggard yess 
xxxiv, This staved the fellow's off for a while. 

<L To ward off (something undesirable or hurt- 
ful) ; to prevent the occurrence or event of ; to keep 
back, delay. Also (rarely), to stave away. 

X662 J. Wilson Cheats x, iii. Had you but mist me now', 

I should hax'e ventur'd tha^ and perhaps slav'd, That 
misery, which alwayes follows rashness. 2664 ’—A. Com- 
menius iL iii, Tis seal’d, and done; Nor shall the fate, or 
fortune of the Empire Slax'C it off longer. 2684 tr. Bonet's 
Mere. Compit, vx, 170 The Powder being given again, the 
fit is staved off. i^i d'Emiitaste's Frauds Rom, Monhs 
397 They.. earnestly entreated him, to make use of all his 
Credit with the Pope, to stave off this fatal Blow from them. 
*759 Ann, Reg. t/s New methods ■w’cre devbed, which 
might stax'c off the entire ruin of their finances. 18^ Car- 
lyle Fr, Rev. Il.iri. iv. Insurrection xvillcome; but hkewbe 
will it not be met ? Staved off, one may hope, till Bruns- 
wick arrive ? 1849 W. Irx'inc Goldsmith xxxii. 278 He had 
obtained an advance of money from Newbery to stave off 
•some pressing debts. 1859 Tennvson Geraint If Enid 352 
But Enid.. answer'd with such craft as women use. Guilty 
or guiltless, to stave off a chance 'Fhat breaks •upon them 
perilously. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. CL xx. vii. IX- 140 One 
huge peril handsomely staved axx'ay, though so many others 
impend. 1879 Dixon Windsor 111. xxm. 231 A little fish 
sufficed to slave off hunger, 1884 Church Bacon vi. 129 
The proposed conference xx'as stav^ off by management for 
a day or two; but it could not be averted, 

8 . inir. To fight with staves, 

1663 Butler i. Hi. 83 He. .slav’d it out, Disdaining 
to lay down his arms. 

9. irasis. To drive with a heavy blow, U.S. 

iZTfj Knickerbocker RTag.t^ox. X, 408 (Thornton Amer. 

Gloss.\ [He hadl stove txvo of his front teeth doum his 
• throat, 1837 J, C. Neal Charcoal Sketches (Bartlett Diet. 
Amer.), I'll stave my fist right through 3’ou, and carry you 
on my elbow, as easily as if you were an empty market- 
baskeL ^ , 

10- iff/r. To go with a rush or dash; to * drive . 
’.SV. and C/ff. 

1819 [Rennie] SLPatrick lll.xi. 263 The pmrjads..ha’e 
been a,* night stavm*at ane anither, and stroislin'i'the 
sBs^J.'SzM.Bro. y<ma//wr«ILxxiiL303 ‘Hold in 1*,. cried 

ontalong, slab-sided Virginian, asouradventurers went, stav- 
ing through Bre^u-ay, in Mr.Ashley'sgo-cart. s8s6Iwta. 
Public Ledger ^ Oct. {Thomton Amer. Gloss.), He stove 
about in ex'cry direction, like a mad bulk 2880 * M are Twain 
Tramp Abroad it. Other pedestrians weat_ staving by us 
xvith vigorous strides. 18W Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi, 

If we seek to creep round. .it's. .there that thej* Il be look- 


ban^ on ns. But if we stave on straight to the 
auld Brig of Stirling, I'll lay my sw'ord they let us pass 
unchallenged.^ *894 P.H. Hunter yames/nzvick iii. (toxi) 
37 tie was staivin dooa the stretL 

11 . Forging. To thicken (bar-iron) by heating 
and hammering, to Upset ; also to stave up. Also 
absol. "b. intr. Of the iron : To undergo staving ; 
also to stave up, 

. J. Watson Tables for Blacksm. ff Forgers Pref., The 
infonnation required is generally about allowances for 
staxing and drawing down. Ibid. 9 To stave up out of a 
bar 6" wde by 4" thick a part 7" wide by 4i" thick by 0" 
long. Ibid., So that 12^^ long of U' wide by f thick staves 
up to 9" long of 7" wide by thiol:. Ibid. 15 A 4" diameter 
to have a length of d' at 5" diameter staved on one 
end, and a part drawn down to 3!" diameter by 10" long. 

^ il'' round is to be staved to ij^^square by 
xj 'long; what length of li" round is rcquir^? 
b. transf. (See quot.) 

1850 OciLViE, Stave, To make firm by compression. 
The term is applied tothecorapressingof lead by a hammer 
or a blunt chisel, after it has been run in to secure a joining, 
such as the socket joints of pipes. 

12. To sprain (one’s thumb, etc.) Sc. 

fcimieson's Se. Diet. Suppl. 228/1 He steval his 

wrist and staved my thumb. 

Stave, variant of Steeve v. Naut, 

Staved (st?vd), ppl. a. [f. Stave 7 ;.+-zd 1 . 

In some uses prob. f. Stave sb} or staves pL of Staff x A*3 
L Famished with a stave or staves, f a. Having 
a handle or a supporting stem. Ohs. 

Hmvard Hoiisek. (Roxb.) 333 My Lord paied 
to L Gravele uppon vj. bylies stax'ed, and v. unstaved nj.s. 
itij.d. ss^injjthRep.Hisf. MSS, Comm App. v. 72 Wadd- 
iookes stax'cd, twelve. 1628 Felthasi Resolves IL xv. 45 
The same fire may be in the waxen Taper, which is in the 
staued Torch, but ’tis not equal! either in quantity, or ad- 
vancement. 

b. Of a ladder: Furnished with rungs. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 635 But diming too 

np the evill stax'ed ladder of ambition, suddenly fell. 27^ 
Ann. Reg., Hat. Hist, loi/x You pass tbirtj' ladders, some 
half broken, others not half staved. 

c. Arch. Of a column : Having a round convex 
moulding or bead in the lower part of the fluting. 
(Cf. Cable v, 2 and Rubestube.) 

x(^ Evelyn Freart's Arckit. 130 Sometimes we find the 
Striges [by our Workmen call’d Flutings and Groeves) tobs 
fill'd up x\ith a sxrcUing, a third part from the Base, and 
these xve call slav’d, or Cabl’d-Colurons. 

1 2. Beaten with a stave or staff, Ohs. 
a 1625 Fletcher Kni, Malta iv, ii, Thou art a dogger I 
wilt make thee sweare, a dog slav’d. 

3. Broken ; also staved in. 


2699 Garth Dispensary s. (1730) 53 Ea 
Adyersaiy mauls, With batter’d Bed-* 


Each Combatant his 


Urinals. 2727 Bailey vob II, Staved (of the Staves of a 
Cask), beat toPieces, 2913 Daily A>tcr4 Feb. xtTbestaved- 
in barrels, and the lidless boxes that cTcr^whefe met the ej'e. 
4. Forging, Tliickeoed by hammering, 

X906 J. Watson Tables for Blacksm. ^ Forgers 15 The 
siax'ed part [of on iron barj 

Staveless (st^'vles), a, [f. Stave sh.'i -j- -less.] 

a. Of a rune : Having no upright stem. rare. 

b. Of a barrel : Having no staves. 

1866-7 Stephens Runic Mon. I. Introd. 235 "We may 
ex'en hax'e the side-stroke alone, the slave being absent; 
thus 'is A in the stax'eless Helsing-runes. 1892 DedlyHrvs 
6 Aug. 6/2 His system of making slaveless barrels hom one 
sheet of wood, instead of from a number of stax'es. 

Staver (sl?’V’3i), diaUzsidSe. Inflstavir. 
[? f. Stave j^.I] 

L A rung (of a ladder). Also, ‘ one of the bars 
of a hay-rack’ {ff.W. Lute. Gloss^', ‘a stake for 
a hedge, etc.’ {Sheffield Glossl). 

1534 Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock xB66) 190 Item In the 
whete chamber a ladder of riij stavirs. i8£6 Brogden 
Prov. Lines., Stovers, the staves or rounds of a ladder.- 
2. A stave (of a cask). 

1891 ‘Hugh Haliburton ’ (J. L. Robertson) Ochil Idylls 89 
'Maist like an auld cask dung to stavers. 

Staver (stci*v 3 i), sb.^ dial, and U.S. [f. Stave 
4- -ebL] One who is continually ‘staving’ 
about ; an active, energetic person. 

2860 J, G. Holland Miss Gilbert's Career xil (18S1) T46 
Oh f she’s right, I tel! you, and she’s got one of the mothers— 
regular slaver. 1869 Mrs. Stowe /N?/>trx (1870) 

105 She was spoken of with applause under such titles as 
'a stax^ 'a pealer,* ‘a roarer to work ’. s8So IV. Cornto, 
Gloss., Staver, a fussy, noisy person. ‘She's a regular 
staver ; she stax'es about from morning to night.’ 

staver (stce-vai), si.3 [(. Staver v.] In pi. 
(const, as sing.) The staggers = Staggek sh, 2, 

JS07 [implied in staverufort: seebeloxvj. 1639 De GraV 
CompL Horsem. 30 This prevenleth j'ellowes, stavers. and 
such like diseases, c 1720 W. Gib^n P^rrure ru 

xw fl 738 » 56 That Distemper which Farriers call the 
or Suggers. 1749 Mag. 277 A disease called the 

staggers, or stavers, in horses. 

b. Comb. : staverwort, the plant 


Seneao 


peo^e do all .t "“«• handS? 

Staver (st/i’raj), f- CbieBySr. AUogstalv^ 
pAlteration ofSTACGEB».,!^terd!in'<r.] zn/r. a. To 
stagger (tit. nnd fg.). b. To wander about aim- 
lessly or in a restless manner. 
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c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, in. v. 7^7 (Colt.) J>us m seige a sole 
to se,..SaI ger standande statis stauer. Ibid, iv. vH. 816 
A1 J)us in wodnes as thai waueryde.And stekyt sa withe 
stokys staweride \,v,r, staueritj. 1755 R. Forbes Ajax' 
Sp.y yrnl.fr, Lond, toPortsvioutk 30, I was lyin tawin an’ 
>vamUn..like.,a stirkie that had slaver’d into a well-eye. 
Ibid, 50 Key, Slaver’d [ = ) Stagger’d. 1776 C. Keith 
Farnter's Ha* xxxii, [The ganger] gangs just stavering 
about In quest o' prey. 1820 Blacfnv, Mag', Nov. 203 So 
out I stavers, for rest I could na’ within. 2864 Latto Tain, 
Bodkin xix. (1894) 190, I staivered awa in, an’ tauld my 
story. 1884 Froude Carlyle's Life in Lond,^ I. iii. 69 He 
slept badljj from overwork, ‘gaeing stavering aboot the 
boose at night’, as the Scotch maid said, restless alike in 
mind and body. 

Stav6Sacre (st^'vz^hksi). Forms: 4 ecafi- 
sage, 5 staphisagrie, 5-6 -agre, (5 stafi-sagre, 
scapysagre, 6 stafesagre, stavysagre, -acre, 
stavis akre), 6-8 stavesaker, (7 stav-aker, 
stassaker, stavis-acrs), 6-7, 9 stapliisacre, 7-8 
-ager, 8 stave-acre, (staves-ager), 6-stavesacre. 
[ad. L. staphisagria^ a. Gr. cracph dypia lit. wild 
raisin raisin, dypia fern, of dypios wild).] 

A plant of the species Delphinium Stapkisagria 
(N.O. Ranunculacesj)^ native in southern Europe 
and Asia Minor ; the seeds of this plant, used to 
destroy vermin, and formerly as an emetic. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med, MS. 156 Scafisuge scafisagia, 
c 1400 Lanfrands Cintrg. 184 Herof we moun do ferlo sal 
gemme, sulphuns, euforbij ana j.ij. staphisagrie, cantari- 
darum ana i j. 14 . . Bk, Hawking (MS. Harl. 2340) in Rel, 
Ant, (1841) 1. 297 Take a grejm ofstaphisagre, and put under 
her (a hawk's] tong, and she shall caste. Ibid. 300 Take 
scapysagre, and sethe it in water, c X440 Pallad. on Hutb. 
1. 596 As staphisagre, minget in theire mete Wol hele her 
tong. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence it. 20 Medle it wih a good 
quantile of poudre of stafi-sagre. 1538 Turner Libellus. 
Siaphis agria Stauesacre. 2547 Boorde Brev, Health 
(1870) 87 Take, .of Stauysacre made in fyne pouder, halfe 
an vnce, 1578 Lyte Dodoens zii. xxxix. 372 Staphlsacre, 
especially the seede, is hoate almost in the fourth degree. 
X599 Naske Lenten Stuffe Ep. Dcd. A 2 b, Looke how 
much Tobacco wee carry with vs to expell cold, the like 
•^uantitie of Staues-aker wee must prouide vs of to kill lice 
in that rugged countrey of rebels. 26xx-x* Shutlleworihs* 
Acc, (Chetham Soc.) 198 For stassaker to John Lcighe, yA 
x6^o J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose 85 Wks. 1. 105/1 
Mix’d with Stauesacre, and Argentum vine^ It will not 
leaueaman a Lowse aliue. 1682 G. XVheler yourn,Greece\\. 
z^Staphys fl^’rfUiOrStaves-acrc. 173XM1L.LER Card. Did. 
S.V. Larkspur witha Plane-Tree Leaf, commonly 

call'd Stavcsacr^orLousewort. 1736 BK\i.ZYHousholdDici, 
330 Pound burnt cummin and staphisager of each equal 
quantities and mi.Y it with wine. 1757 Dyer Fleece J.288 Th* 
infectious scab. .is by water cur'd Otlime, or sodden stave- 
acre. X822-29 Good's Study Med. (ed. 3) V. 660 The most 
fatal poisons to all these vermin are the mercurial oxydes, 
staphlsacre, (etc.]. 2838 T.Thomson Chtm, Org. Bodies 246 
A pound of stavesacre furnishes from 55 to 60 grains of 
delphina. 1876 J. Harley Boyle's Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 769 
Stave-sacre is a native of the South of Europe, and of the 
Mediterranean islands. 

aitrib, x683 Holme Armoury 11, 90/1 He beareth Argent, 
a Stavesacre slip. 1837 Penny Cyel. VIII. 375/1 Stavesacre 
seeds are not now used internally. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, 
Med, VIII. 866 For infants.. stavesacre or weak balsam of 
Peru ointment may be substituted for the sulphur. 

Sfcaving (st/i’vig), vbl.sb. Also 4 .SV, staffing, 
[f. Stave v, and sb. + -jng 1.] 

L The action of the verb Stave. Chiefly with 
advs, off, in, 

1633 W. Watts in T. James Voy, S, He. .does like the 
Ship here spoken of, runne against a Rocke, endanger bis 
owne bulge, and theslautngofhis vessell. x666 Temple 
Ld, Arlington Wks. 1731 JI. 14 Neither the Emperor nor 
Spain will contribute anything towards the Bishop's Assist- 
ance, nor so much as the staving ofT'Enemies. 18x5 Cole- 
ridge Let. IP. Money Lett. (1895) 11. 651 The staving 
off of pain is no pleasure. 2852 Bentley's Misc. XXXI. 
57 Talk of fun, there never wos any like that which followed 
the staving-in of the heads of them barrels. 

1 2 . a. The action of striking with staves. Obs, 
b. The action of setting up defensive or protective 
stakes or staves. Obs. 


c x^ys Barbour Brucexwi. 785 With staffing, stoking, and 
striking Thar maid thai sturdy defending, c 1^3 Plumps 
ton Corr, (Camden) 245 .The Kings^ Majesiies . oficeres 
requireth of you and of me..to becontribetorsto tbe charges 
and staving of the waiters of Ancoles. 

3 . Staves collectively, a. The staves of a 
trundle (see Trundle 2), b. (See’quot. 1875,) 
X49Z in Reg. S., Cant, Catk. Libr. 368 The Priorie & 
Coiiuent shall repair the seid two waiirmylles Except 
coggyng and stav^g, which shalbe at tbe costes of the seid 
John John & Thomas. 1875 Knight i 3 /V/. Mech., Staving, 
a casing of staves or planks which forms a curb around a 
turbine or similar water-wheel. 

Staving (st^’vig), ppl, a. [? f. Stave v. -f -ing,] 
f L ? Addicted to fighting with staves, quarrel- 


some. Obs. 

But possibly a misprint for staring, 

x62X Fletcher ii. ii, Rod... What have you brought 
me Souldiers? Lop. We know not wel what; a strange 
slaving fellow. Sullen enough I am sure. 

2 . U.S. colloq. As an intensive : Very strong, 
excessive. [Cf, Stave z/. 10.] 

cjSko Cincinnati 7'i;«rs{Fanner citing Bartlelt\ AsUving 
dram put him in better humour. 1882 Ludlow Nick Hardy 
XXI, iVe got a staving long lesson. 

Stavy (st^i*vi), U.S. [f. Stave jA^ + -t.] Of 
butter : Tasting of the staves or. cask. 

x888 Voice (N.Y.) 23 Feb., Stavy or woody butter [comes] 
from tubs made of green wood. 


StaWj Sc. and dial, form of Stall and v. 

Stawbote, variant of Stall boat. Obs, 

1536 in Hist. MSS. Comm., Var. Collect. (1904) IV, 262 
[ HisJ stawbote, [anchors, cocks, ropes, nets, &c., . , to be sold.] 

Staw(e, obs. pa. t. of Steal and Sty. 

Stawk, -er, obs. Sc. ff. Stalk, Stalker. 

Stawl(e, -ling, stawll : see Stall, -ing. 

Stawnche, obs. form of Stanch v. 

Stawyll, obs. form of Stall sbj- 

II Staads (stse'ksis). Falh. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
cTofir a dripping, f. ard^uv to drop, drip.] ' Slight 
defluxion of any humour, as nasal haemorrhage^ 
(jSyd, Soc. Lex.). 

X 74 S R. Jami» Med. Diet. HI. s.v., A Staxis, in the Doc- 
trine of Crises, isjustly condemned as indicating a Weakness 
and Decay of Strength in Nature. 

Stay (st^), sb} Also 4-5 fitey(e, 5 stye, 5-6 
staie, 6 staye. [OE. steeg (? neut.) coriesp. to Du. 
siagntvX. and fern., slaagj\Gs\\., VlYxis. siaech, LG. 
stack (i6lh c.), stag{g (E. Friesland), G. stagntni., 
ON. stag neat. (Da., Sw., Norw. stag, Icel. stag 
stay, clothes-line) OTeut. *stago~, f. Tent, root 
*stah ~ ; stag- to be firm (in ^siahto- Steel sb., ON. 
siagl the rack, Norw. single pole) pie-Teut. *siak- 
Gc^siok-. The Tent, word has been adopted in the 
Uom. langs.: OF. (12th c.) estai (mod.F. iiai), 
Sp,, Pg. es/aj>.] 

1 . JVattl. A large rope used to support a mast, 
and leading from its head down to some other 
mast or spar, or to some part of the ship. 

ITie stays which lead forward are called fore and aft stays ; 
and those which lead down to the vessel s sides backstays 
(see Backstay). The stays have also special names accord- 
ing to the mast to which they are attached : see Forestav, 
Mainstay, Mizen-stay. 

asxoo Ags, Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 288/26 {De Nave et 
Partibus eius,)^ Safo, stse;^. (Cf. *safon% si®]>*» Suppl. 
AElfrids Gloss, ibid. 182/27; ' scaphon, funis in prora posi- 
lus * (Isidore).} 1296 MS. Acc. Exck, K. R. 5/20 m. 4 b, 
Capiuntur..ad vsumGaIec..octo Copule Cordlorum] Capl. 
tallium] .j. Stay, ij. Schetes, ij. Huppeieyes, j. Boye. 
2307*8 Z4/14 In.ij. hupteghes. vj. couplis de haued- 
ropes ct .ij. Steyes..pro xnasta^ dlcte Bargle .. xxviq.s. 
1336 Ibid. 19/51 m. 4 In xxx petris cordis de canabo..pro 
tribUs steyes mde fadendis. 24x7 in For. Acc. 8 Hen, V, 
D/2 In V peciis de ropes pro styes j. Couple Bakstyes 
ij hailers ij vptics. 1420 in For, Acc. 3 Hen. VI, (j/2 
De j. cathena ferri vocata lichechine ad seruiendum pro 
le Steye dicte Carrac*. 148^ Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 
40 Sherhokes for the siay..y. Ibid, 48 For shrowdcs..vj, 
(tor states.. j. 1496 Ibid. 177 The Steyes for the Mayne 
maste. 2620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hempseedwks. 
(1630) III. 66/2 Your mastitnes, ropej'ames, gaskets, and your 
stayes. 2626 Capt. Smith Aeeid. Yng. Seamen 30 A stay, 
•a halyard, sheats. 2627 — Sea Gram. v. 19 Tbe vse of 
those stales are to keepe tbe Masts from falling aftwards, or 
loo much forwards. 2715 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 232, 1 
was near two Months.. rigging and (itting my Mast and 
Sails 5 for I finish'd them very complcai, making a small 
Stay, and a Sail, or Foresail to it. 2748 Anson's Voy. in. 
V. 341 The mast itself is supported., by the shrowd..and by 
two stays. 2750 Blancklby Naval Bxpos. s.v. Cordage, 
Slays are Cablelaid. but made with four Strands as Cables 
are with three, with an Addition of an Heart which goes 
through tbe Center of them. 2850 Loncf. Build. Ship 225 
Each tall, .mast is swung into its place; shrouds and stays 
holding it firm and fast I 2864 Boi^ell Her. Hist. 4 Pop, 
xvii. (ed. 3) 261 A Rudder sa., the tiller and stays or. 2877 
Bryant Odyss. v. 313 And, rigging her with cords, and ropes, 
and stays. Heaved her with levers into ibc great deep. 

b« transf. A guy or rope supporting a flag-staff, 
or a pole of any kind. 

a 2533 Berners AfwH cxiii. 393 They, .slrake and cut ason- 
der the cordys and stayes so that many tentis fell to the ertb. 
2642 H. Bono Boatswain's Art 2, 1 Maine Flag-staffestay, 
Ibid.T, I Lanniard of tbe fore Topmaststay, Ibid. 8,x Maine 
Topgallant mast Stay, 1875 Knight Diet. Meek, Stay, 
a guy supporting the mast of a derrick, etc. 2876 Preece & 
SivEWKiCHT Telegr. 202 For this purpose stays and struts 
are employed. By a slay is meant whatever takes tbe pull 
or tension of tbe forces acting upon the pole. 2884 Act 47 
4* 48 Viet. c. 76 § 20 A post, pole, standard, stay, strut, or 
other above ^ound contrivance for carrying, suspending or 
supporting a telegraph. 2892 Pall Mall Gaz. 8 Aug. 5/2 
At an early hour the wire stays which supported one of the 
semaphores were cut preparatory to removing the post. 

2 . Nautical phrases. 

a. \ At stays (obs.), on, upon {the) stays = 
Abackstays. In stays ; said of a ship when her 
head is being tamed to windward for the purpose 
of tacking. 

a 2586 Sidney Arcadia 1. L (19x2) ix And now they were 
alreadie come upon tbe stales ; when [etc.], c 2595 Cai*t. 
Wyatt R, Dudley's Voy. IV. Ind. (RakL Soc.; 9 Our 
Generali, to the intent they might with more ease fett us up, 
caused great draggs to be hanged over borde, oftentimes 
comminge on the stales, of purpose for them, a 1599 
J. Locke m Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. xo6 And all this while the 
shippe lay on stales. x6o6 Adm. Ct. Exam. 38, 1 Apr., Fell 
on his stayes and cast about. 1626CAPT, Smith Acetd. Yng. 
Seamen ag Ware >'awning, the ships at stayes, at backe- 
stayes. <*2642 Sir W, Monso.n Naval Tracts 11. (1704) 
253/2 There arc so few Sailors to tackle their Ships, that 
they will be taken upon tbe Stays, 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey) f>. v. Stay, To bring a Ship upon the Stays or To 
stay her, is to manage her Tackle and sails so ihal she can- 
not make any way forward. 28*3 W, Scoresbv yml. pi 
With the aid of a few observations taken *in stays* the 
remaining twelve points were likewise delermined. 2797 
S. James Narr. Voy. 32 The ship being put in stays before 
the sail was half furled, tbe wind blew the body of the sail 


STAY. 

■mih crMt force flat against the Crosstrees. 1830 Map.v*. 
Kin£s Own xvi, As he was in stays, a raking ] 

therabin windows. 1846 A.'/omaNaut.Dkl. U A 
in the act of tacking is said to be in stays, or to beLv?^ 
stays: if she work slowly in tacking, she is s.aid to be* A 
in stays. 1861 r,mes 16 Aug., Christabel was sailed ,h. 
freeest, . .and was remarkably quick in stays. 

h. To miss, lose stays : of a ship, to fail in ft. 
attempt to go about. 

1758 /4««. 83 The Invincible. .of 74 guns,..n,issta 

her stays, and run upon a flat. 1770 Ibid. 266 The S 
boat.. losing her ^ays, wm driven upon Hoyles Bank 
1^7 Lever /Tni. Gswaiic Ixxiv, In a last endeajour toclar 
head-Iands of Clare, she misf5ed stays, 1872 G r 
Davies Mount. 4 Mere xvi. 142 Hesitating a little in* hu 
management of the helm, the yacht missed stays. 

c. {At) a tong, short stay {stay apeak, stay-peak)- 
see quots. 

1846 A. yovUGNaut,Dict. 16 The anchor is a-stay when, in 
heaving it,^ the cable forms an acute angle with the water’s 
edge. This is called a long slay-peak or a short stay, 
peak according as the anchor is farther from or nearer to the 
ship. 2862 Ca/a/. Iniernat. Exhib. II.xii. 25 Elasticity 
of form, which enables it to sustain sudden strains or jerka 
at short stay.peak. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Worddk. 16 
A ship dnawn directly over the anchor is apeek\ when lie 
fore-stay and cable form a line, it \^shortstayapeek\ when 
in a line with the main-stay, long stay apeek. 1875 BcoFoeD 
Sailor's Pockety Bk. vi. Jed, 2) 223 In being towed by a 
vessel, if alongside, contrive to have^ the rope from as fir 
forward as possible, so as to avoid riding at a short stay. 
2882 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6) 198 Heave in to a shortstay 
(when the amount of cable out is a little more than the 
depth of water). 

3 . Comb., stay-block, a block buried in the 
ground as an attachment for the .stay of a telegraph 
pole ; stay-hole (see quot) ; stay-light, a riding 
light {Cent, Diet, 1891) ; f stay-nail, a nail for 
securing a stay ; stay -peak (see 2 c) ; stay-rope, 
= sense i; stay-tackle (see quot. 1815); stay- 
wire, a wire forming part of a stay for a telegraph 
pole. Also Stay-sail. 

1876 Preece & SiVKWRiCHT Telcgr, 204 The hole for tbe 
*stay-bIock should be under-cut in the manner shoM-n in 
fig. 1 19. 2794 Rigging ^ Seamanship I, 89 *Stay1iolu. 
Holes made through staysails, at certain distancesafongthe 
hoist, through which they are seized to the hanks on lh« 
stay. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Slay-hole, 2296 MS, Acc. 
Exck. K. R. 5/20 m. 4 b, In vna petra ferri yspannic ad 
♦staynayl faciendum iiij.d. ^25x5 Corke LorelfsB.xx^a^^ 
the ’’stay rope sucrly byndes. 28x5 Falconed s Did, Marine 
(ed, Burney) *Stay- Tackle, a large tnckle, attached by means 
of a pendant to the main stay. It is used to hoist heavy 
bodies.. in and out of the ship or out of the holds. i8yi 
Marrvat Pirate xiii, Their yards and stay-tackles are Dpi 
all ready for hoisting out the long-boat. 2876 Pbee«« 
SiVEWRiCHT Telegr. 206 The *stay-wires should be at least 
three inches distant from the line wire nearest to them. 

Stay (st^), sb.^ Also 6 staigb(e, Btey(e, 6-7 
Btaio, staye, 8//. steas, [Prob. f. Stay t'.-j bat 
in sense i perh, in part ad. OF. estaye fem. (mod- 
F. itai masc.), vbl. noun f. estayer Stay r,- 

Thc early mod. Flemish staede, staeye, ‘fulcnim, susten- 
taculum, columen * (only in Kilian), which is usually given 
as the source of the Fr. words, is prob. ad. OF, estayCi^ot 
speWing'staede being due to false etymology.] 

1 , Something that supports or steadies something 
else ; esp. an appliance for holding up or secunng 
in position some part of a structure; a propi 
pedestal, buttress, bracket, or the like, 
{rarely), something to lay hold upon. 

c 2525 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 484 
nayles broddes and Staj-es. c 2535 in Gulch Coil, 

S05 Item for two stays for the vane of the said gnmn- 
Copland Guydon's Quest, Cyrurg. O j, Takea iytellcana«*‘ 
of waxe and gyue it a lylcl stey belowe that R f 

ryght upon the flesshe. 1544 Betham Precepts 
F vJ b, Longe berdes ana longe heere,..in batiaylc • 
troublesome... For they be good stayes,toholdeaman*i^ 
and fast, Wherfore it shalbe good to clap them snort 
*573 Baret Alv. B. 1004 A Bragget or stale 
01 limber in building to bearc vp the sommer or otho[ P" • 
..mutulus, 2576 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. 2910 
At last ; my staffe (which was mine onely stay) Did^snpp • 
2602 Churckxv. Acc. Piltington iSurtees) 51 gfvea Jo 
John Scotte for settinge a slay to the Sieple. c x6io /» ^ * 
Saints 115 Withoute pillow or any like supporting • 
26x7 Moryson /tin, HI. 166 ITieirsaid shirt bands. .n 5 


or siaies lor dookcs tne aozen, y.s. 

Surg, 11. XXV. 164 Letbot his Heel (in leg fracture] be 
out a stay and rest. 1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc, xi. 20 ^ 
that a Tool held steddy on any part of the Stay..wii 
scribe and cut a Screw, c 2680 Beveridge Serm. {ippy ‘ 
49 An anchor that is fixed in firm ground, is reckon <* , 

stay for tbe ship in all weathers. 27x3 Derham F 

... ■?. . -n.*:. .U. r- — t.„ii iJJt each side fenced 


VL iL 360 A Part of the Cerebell is on t 


the Os petro5um \ so that by this double Stay, 
hiass is firmly contained within the Skull. 

Chem. Manip. xlv. (1842) 309 It will be proper to mir^ 
a stay or two, pieces of black lead lube, for iLa 
supporters to the Jute. 2834-6 Barlow in Encycl. bJf r 
(1845) VIII, 105/2 Face wheels. .have jvance 

braces proceeding from the back of thcrim tosomedu _ 
along tne shaft. xSrf Tiiirlwall Greece II- 3°L ^ 

scarcity became such that they were driven to boil ^ 
the Jeathem stays of their bedding. 2842 
Gloss., Stay, a piece performing the office of a hraw, 
vent the swerving of the piece to which it is applied. 

C. E. Pascoe Lond. To-day xxxiv. (ed. 3) 3*® ^ ** 

propped up by iron stays. . . 

'is.fig. A thing or a person that affords support > 
an object of reliance. 
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STAY. 


Exceedingly common In the second half of the i6th 
century. In modern use the word, tijough not uncommon 
even colloquially, has often a suggestion of archaism. 

<z 1542 WvATT Fs, cxxx, 24 Thi holly word off cterne ex- 
celicnce thi mercys promesse,.havc bene my stay my piller 
& pretence. 1553 Fesfubltca 457 What marvaile then yf 

I, wanting a perfecte staigh From moostc flourishing welth 

bee falcn in decaye? 1560 Bible (Geneva) 2 Sam, xxil, 19 
The Lord was my stay. /so, iii, 1 For lo, the Lord 

God of hostes wil take away from lerusalem and from ludah 
the stay and the strength : euen all the stay of bread, and 
all the slay of walcr. 1563 Hcmilics 11. xviii. Mairimony 
X xxxiv, For there is no stronger defence and slaye in all 
our lyfe, then is prayer. 1583 Studbes Auat, Abus, ir. 
(1882) 27 Commons and moores which were woont to be the 
onely stale of the poorc. X64X J. Jackson True Evang, T, 
nr. 190 Surely that is a very aery soule, whose chiefe rest 
and^stay is not his Religion. 17x9 De Foe (1840) 

II. L 7 She ^vas..the stay of all my afiairs. 1802 Wordsw. 

Resolution ff Indep. 239 ‘God\ said I, ‘be my help and 
stay secure \ 2821 Scott Kenilw, viii, His daughter, who 
should be the slay of his age. 1836 T. Kelly Hymn, 
'Speed thy Sen'ants'' ii, As their stay thy promise taking. 
2849 C. Bronte Shirley xii, She was still such a stay, such 
a counsellor. s86z Reade Cloister ^ //, iv. (tSod) 21 From 
that hour Gerard was looked upon as the stay of the family. 
2884 Congregational Year Bh. 70 Make a legal statute the 
stay of religion, and you repeal religion. 2883 * Mrs, Alex- 
ander * At Bay vii. His finery, however, was no stay to his 
self-esteem, for his. .face had an uneasy, crestfallen expres- 
sion. 2909 Expositor 55 The Temple was in his experi- 
ence the centre and stay of Hebrew worship. i 

c. In abstract sense : Support. Also, f reliance. | 
f To mahe stay upon : to rely on. 1 

c 1530 Cox Rhei. (1899) 77 That what makelh for the l 
accuser, euermore the contrary is surcstaye for the defender. 
254* VvKU. Erasni. Apoph. Erasm. Pref., Wee putle not 
our whole trust and staigh in thynges external. 2562 ; 
Hollybush Horn. Apoih. 44b, Let him walke.,wyth the 
staye of other. 2593 Churchyard Shore's Wife Hv, When 
weake Shore’s wife bad lost her staffe of stay, 2625 
Chapman Odyss, iv. 171 She tooke her Slaie-chairc j 
and a fool-stooles stay Had for her feete. 26x8 in Foster 
Eng. Factories India (1906) 7, I am very glad of your , 
stay and allowance. 2048 w. Mountacu in Buccleuch ’ 
MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 309 The sad news of my 
mother's death is to me a very great affliction, that had so 
great a stay by her. ^ 2632 C. Cartwright Cert. Reltg. ir. 

44 The Popes not erririg was but an opinion of policy, and 
not of Theologie; to give stay to the Laity. 2682 Bum'AN 
Holy War (1905) 324 But for that you must wholly and 
solely have recourse to, and make stay upon hts Doctrine, 
that is ;^our teacher after the first order. x866 Seeley Ecee 
Afmo li. (ed- 8) xx We see the good man.. deprived of the 
stay of all precedent or example. 

2 , spec^ a. A support for a climbing plant. ? Obs, 
2377 Googe HeresleulCs Husb, 1. (1586) 33 This amongest 
all other Pulse growetb in height without any stay. x6ax 
Holland Pliny xvn. xxiii. I, ^38 If a Vine bee to climbe 
trees that are of any great height, there would bee stales 
and appuies set to it, whereupon it may take hold, a 2682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts L (2683) 33 In many places out of 
Italy Vines do grow without any stay or support. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Past, ill. 26 When I. .Cut Micon's tender 
Vines, and stole the Stays. 2705 Addison Italy, Brescia 60 
The Trees themselves serve, at the same time, as so many 
Stays for their Vines. 

•j* b. The arm or back of a chair. Obs, 

2360 Bible (Geneva) 1 Kings x. 29 There were stayes on 
■ether side on the place of the throne. 2656 W. Du Card tr. 
Comenius' Gate Lat. uni. § 470. 235 For the more commo- 
dious sitting are stools and chairs, with stales [cumfukris], 

+ c. « stay-bar (see 5 b ( 3 ))- Obs. 

26^ in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) II. 558 There shal- 
be. .iron Stayes for all the said casements. 

i* d. One of the strings holding up the brim of 
a shovel-hat. Also a cap-string passing under the 
chin. Obs, 

With regard to the sense in qnot. i6ox cf. Cooper 2565; 

bande or lace aboute a cappe, or halte.* 

260X Holland xxxiii. iii. II.462 Butsay that women 
may he allowed to weare as much gold as they wiH,..in 
carkanets about their necks, in earings pendant at their ears, 
in stales, wreaths, & chinbands [L. collo, auribus, spiris\. 
2720 Swift Righto/ Preced. beivJ.Physicians ft Civilians 21, 

I know no Reason, .that a While Wig should lower to hoary 
Hair, or a brush’d Beaver strike to a Carolina-Hat with 
Slajrs. 277s R. Chandler Trav, Greece (1825) II. 256 The 
head-dress b a skull-cap, red or green, with pearls ; a stay 
•under the chin. 

e. Weaving. = Thrum sb. i. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 381 Then, Weavers, stretch 
your Slays upon the Weft (orig. licia telx addere). 

f, A transverse piece in a link of a chain. 

2831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 185 Any advantage 
supposed to be derived from stays or bars inserted in the 
direction of the shorter axis of the link. 2839 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man, (1862) 310 The stay across the link of a chain 
increases its strength about one-sixth, 
fg. A maulstick. Obs, 

2672 [see Maulstick). 

h. In various applications : see quots. 

2842 W. Templeton Locomot. Engine 23 The stays, .are 
generally of Jths round copper, .. being for the purpose of 

rendering the flat surfaces of the fire box capable of withstand- 
ing the force of the steam. 2860 Engl. <5- For, Mining Glo^. 
(ed. 2) 44 Stays, pieces of wood to secure the pumps in the 
engine-shaft. iBSy Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Stay of a 
steamer, an iron bar betw'een the two knees which secure the 
paddle-beams. 1871 Wigram Change-Ringing 2 From the 
top of the stock there rises a strong, upright piece of wood, 
or sometimes of iron, called the ‘stay’; and immediateljr 
below the bell’s mouth, fixed to the frame, is the 'slider , 
or sh'ding.rest..by which the stay Is caught when the ben 
is thrown mouth uppermost. 1875 Knight Dict. MecJu 2317 
Stay (steam), a. a rod, bar, bolt, or gusset in a boiler, to hold 
two parts together against the pressure of steam.. sling- 


rods (shng^tays) connecting the locomotive boiler to its 
frame, e. Rods beneath the boiler supporting the inside 
bearings of the crank-axle of an English locomotive, 
i. ? A gate-post. IdiaL 

2869 Blackmore Eorna D, ii, I leaned back on the .stay 
of the gate. 

3 . //. (Also a pair of siaysP) A laced under- 
bodice, stiffened by the insertion of strips of whale- 
bone (sometimes of metal or wood) worn by 
women (sometimes by men) lo give shape and 
support to the figure : =: Corset 2. 

"I he use of the plural is due to the fact that stays were 
originally (as they still are usually) made in two pieces laced 
together. 

2608 Middleton Trick to catch Old One i. i. 50 Slay (a 
thing few women can do. .therefore th^ had need wear 
stays). 2682 Load, Gaz, No. 1762/4 A pair of hair-coloured 
Sattin Stays. 2697 Vanbrugh Prov, Wife ii. i, With 
nothing on but her Stays, and her under scanty quilted 
Petticoat. 2706-7 Farqumar Beaux* S/rat, jii, j. Come 
unlace your Steas, 2723 Gay Poems, Araminta 28 The 
rich Stays her Taper Shape confine. 2831 Ann, Reg,, 
Chron. 26 Apr. tj/i The Jury, .relumed a verdict, ‘ that the 
dece.ased died of apoplexy, produced by her staj's being too 
tightly laced.' 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. \, 232 Her im- 
proved appearance in a pair of slays and a gown. 2B46 
Fairholt Costume 267 The men’s custom of sometimes 
wearing stays. 2848 Dickens Dombey lii, Susan.. had 
suddenly become so very upright that she seemed to have 
put an additional bone in her stays. 2B67 J. Hatton 
Tallants iv, His enemies said he wore sta>*s and slept in 
cloves. 2M5 Truth 28 May 850/2 The stays, .displace the 
bust, pushing the bosom up almost to the neck. 

in figurative^ context, 28*4 Byron Juan xv, Ixxxv, But 
Virtue's self, with all her tightest laces, Has not the natural 
stays of strict old age. 2B26 Scott yml. sS Ocl., Beauva i-i 
is called Xhe Pucelle, yet. .she wears no stays — I mean, has 
no fortifications, 2842 Tennyson Talking Oak 60 The 
slight shc'slips of loyal blood,. .Strait-laced, but all-too-full 
in bud For puritanic stays, 
b. sing. rare. 

2732 Gentl, Mag. I. 289 The stay he has an invincible 
aversion to, as giving a stiffness that is void of all grace. 
179s Wolcot (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wlcs. 1812 IV. i83 
Long, very long, was Mistress Dinah’s waist; 'The stiff stay 
high before. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair iii. He had tried, 
in order lo give himself a waist, every girth, stay, and 
waistband then invented. XS7X Figure Training 97 My 
figure when unlaced would scarcely betray the fact that I 
had ever worn a stay. 

+ c. (See quot.) Obs, 

x683 Holme Armoury iii. 94/1 In a Womans Gown there 
are., the Stayes, whi<^ is the body of the Gown before the 
Sleeves are put too, or covered with the outwaid siufiV 
f 4 . ? A bag for applying a poultice, Obs, 

2683 J. Cooke Marrow Chtrurg, vl § 2. ix. (ed. 4) 215 As 
for the Throatj a Saffron-Stay, or a Millipedes sowed up in 
a Stay, which is reputed excellent. 2728 E. Smith Contpi, 
Housew, (ed. 2) 249 A Stay to prevent a sore Throat.. .Take 
Rue,. .mix it with Honey [etc.). .sew it up in aLinen Stay, 
and apply it. . 

5 . aitrib. and Cotnb, a. Obvious combinations, 
as (sense 3) stay-binding, •busk, -cord, -maker, 
-making, -siitehcr, -wearer, -worker, 

2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needlework 460 *Siay 
are of twilled cotton, and maybe bad in white, 
grey, drab,. .and buff colour. 2838 Simmonos T nawV, 
*Stay-busk, a stiff piece of wood, steel, or whalebone for 
the front support of a woman’s staj's. 2882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet, Needlework 460 *Stay Cord.As to be bad 
made of cotton and of linen, for the purpose of lacing stays. > 
1730 Bf.rkeley Let. Wks. 1872 IV. 172 One ofMrs. Van j 
Homrigh’s creditors (I think a *stay-m.aker) was in France. 
2792 Boswell foknson an. 1737, At the house of Mr. Norris, 
a staymaker. 2864 D. Allan Hist. Sk, Kirriemuir 25 He 
also wove cloth for staymakers. 28C8 PallMallGaz. 4 June 
10/2 Tlie pities conducted a large ’stay-making and ladies' 
underclothing business. 1723 Lend. Gaz. No. 6x92/9 Elua- 
belh Beker,,.\Stay-stitcher. xZ-jx Figure-Trainings'^ Nsz. 
*stay-wearer of a quarter of a century, you -will, perhaps, 
allow me to [etc.]. 2879 St. George's Hasp. Rep, IX. 242 
’Stay- worker. 

b. Special comb. : stay-band Se., an iron rod 
serving to keep one leaf of a folding door in position; 
stay-bar, (a) Arch, (seeqtiot. 1836) ; {P) a barfor 
keeping a casement window open at a certain 
angle ; (c) = stay-rod ; + stay-bobbin, cord used 
for lacing stays ; stay-bolt, a bolt connecting plates 
of a boiler, to secure them against internal pressure ; 

+ stay-braid, a kind of braid used in ornamenting 
stays (1775 in Ash) ; stay-end (see quot,); stay- 
goods, the materials of which stays are made 
(Ash); stayhold nonce-word, a firm foothold; 
stay-book, (see qnot i860); stay-irons, (a) (see 
quot. 1833); iff) (see quot 1876); stay-rod, a 
rod serring to give support, or to connect two parts 
of a machine or structure to prevent displacement ; 
stay-slot Sc,, a diagonal bar of a hurdle ; stay- 
tube, in a multitubular boiler, each of a number of 
tubes that are made stronger than the rest, and fitted 
with nuts so as to serve as stays between the tube- 
plate and the front of the boiler ; stayword rare, a 
saying or maxim that gives support. 

1844 H.Stephens Bk.Farml. 299’nieuppcr-bam door, of 
two vertical leaves, requires an iron ^stay-band to fasten it 
with. 1399 MS. Acc. Exch. K. 7?.473/ix m. 2, .j. ‘stayixure 
.V. iransonbarrez. 2303-4 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 252 
^yd for a slay bar of yerr>Tx to stay the Nev pevysj — 
into he vavit. 2532-3 in E>. "Law H ampton Crt. Pat. {100^ 

34S Payd to John a Guyiders. smythe, for 170 Ii^kketts, 25 
Staybarres. 2836 Parker Gloss. Are/ilt, 1*445 >^tay 


horizonta') iron bar which extends in one piece along 
the top of the nmllions of a iracericd window. 2839 Civtl 
^agtn, If Arch, ^ml, H. 361/2 One of the most universally 
useful of these is a window fastening, or staybar. 2^6 
[scQ stay-rod], i-j-js Asu*Stay.bo6bm, a kind of bobbin 
us^ for stays. 2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 
J18 Strong “stay bolls, rivetted at each end, secure the 
flues to each other, and to the sides of the boiler. 28^ 
Knight Diet. Aleck, Suppl., *Stay end, the end of a back- 
stay m^a carriage. Stay-ends are sold separately as pieces 
of carriage hardware. 2851 Sir F.PAiCRAVENorm.^ Eng. 
I. 619 He was sliding down a precipice seeming to offer 
some narrow ridge giving ^stayhold to his feet. 1743 Boston 
Gaz, in Alice M. Earle's Costume Col. Times (1894) 240 
Silver’d *Siayhooks. 2771 Smollett Humphry Cl. 21 Apr. 
(1815) 29 She pretended she was cheapening a stay-book. 
2860 Fairholt Costume (ed. 2) 591 Stay-hook, a small hook 
stuck in front of the boddice for hanging a tvatch or etui 
upon. 2832 Loudon Encycl. Archit, § 84 C^t-iron case- 
mentSj made to open with strong hinges, latches and spring 
*slay-irons (irons to keep the window open). 2876 Voyle 
& S^TEVENsoN^ Mint. Diet. 402/1 Stay-irons, in artillery 
carriages, the iron rods which connect the ends of the axle- 
bed to the splinter-bar, 1844 H. Stephens Bk.Farm II. 
542 Two iron •stay-rods pass from the end frames to the 
shafts as an additional support to the latter, 1846 A Young 
Naut, Diet. 310 Each engine has two of these frames, the 
whole supported by strong malleable iron stay-bars or stay- 
rods. a 1844 Main \n H, Stephens* Bk. Farm II, 70 The 2 
•stay-slots are cut with a bend at the bottom, and rather 
sharply pointed. 2887 Eneyct. Brit. XXIL 499/1 (Steam- 
Engine), There are 227 tubes at each end, 46 of which are 
•stay-lubes. 2897 Wesim. Gaz. 16 June jo/i The Prince of 
Wales naturally finds in the motto of his crest a •stayword. 
Stay (stxf»), Also b stey, stale, staye. 
[f. Stay 

1 . The action of stopping or bringing to a stand 
or pause; the fact of being brought to a stand or 
delayed; astoppage, arrest, or suspension of action; 
a check, set-back. 

*537 Hen. VIII in St. Papers (1834) II, 423 Sithens the 
first slcy of the violence ot the late rebellion of the said 
Thomas Fytzgarald. 2350 Crowley Last Trumpet 283 As 
men that woulde never fynde stay, Tyll all the earth were 
in theyr hand. 2352 Robinson tr. More's Utopia ir. vi. 
(1895) 214 In lesse than iii yeres space their was nothing in 
the Grek tonge that they lackede. They were able to reade 
good authors wythout anny staye[L. inofpense\ Spenser 

Eptthal, 250 Poure out the wine without restraint or stay. 
2394 Kyd Cornelia ii. 352 Fraile men . . Had neuer power to 
practise stayes Of this celestiall influence. 2623 Bacon 
Vicissitude (Arb.) 572 A5farre,as the Weaknesse of Humane 
ludgement, can giuestayioso great Reuolutions. xfiaSDiCBY 
Voy.Mediterr. (Camden) 2 To protect the skipper from a like 
stay againeif hesbouldmeete with other men of warreinhis 
iorney to London. 2640 in Kush worth Hist, Coil. in. (i6g?) I. 
164 That there beastay of commlttingany wa-^tein the felling 
of any Wood. 28x0 Scott Lady of L, v, xxi, Whose fiery 
steeds ill brooked the stay Of the steep street and crowded 
way, 2842 hlACAULAY Horatius Ixiii, But for th'is stay, ere 
close of day We should have sacked the town. x86z Borro\y 
Wild Wales III. 99 A conqueror who no stay will brook, 
2886 Pall Mall Gaz. 9 Sept. 22/x It is hard to seewhat de- 
cent case Mr. Parnell will be able lo make out^for that stay 
upon the right of eviction which forms a provision ofhisbilL 
2898 Daily Nesvs 22 Sept. 4/5 Our Special (^rrespondent 
suggests as a practicable minimum the stay of armaments 
for five years. 

b. Law. SuspeDsion of a judicial proceeding. 

254X in Vicary's Auat, (x888) App.ni.i.22sThe Wardeyns 
of the Surgeons., to be here the next Court day.. for the 
Stey of theyr sute in the Escheker. cx^^ Sir T, More 
(Malone Soc.) 603 Some of the Benche Sir, think it very fit 
that stay be made, and giue it out abroade the execution is 
deferd till morning. 26x7 Earl of Worcester in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 208 There w-as a letter.. for 
the stay of a suit depending In the Chancery. 2621 Elsinc 
Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) 31 Whether Velverton made 
a stay of the last patent, and the reason why he past yt? 
1743 Kames Decis. Crt. Sess. jyjo-jz (1799) 67 'This, .makes 
it necessary for the charger to get the stay lo his diligence 
removed. 273*1. Louthian FormofProcep (ed. 2) 2x4 And 
then asks her, What she can say for herself in stay of Execu- 
tion, 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. viii. 1x3 To obtain any 
stay of proceedings, other than by arrest of judgment or wnt 
of error, . .is likewise a/rorwwmVr. Ann. Reg., Chron. 

65/2 The prisoner’s counsel then moved for a smy of execu- 
tion. 2875 Maine Hist. Instit. x. 281 The Distress when 
seized was in certain cases liable to a Stay. 

To make stay of-, to put a stop to (an 
action) ; to arrest (a person) ; to intercept (goods, 
etc.) in transit ; to stop the circolation of (a book). 

XS7Z in 13th Refi. Hist. JilSS. Comm. App. iv. 12 To make 
stale of suche frebutters, rovers and men of wane with their 
shipes and boates. 2586 F, Grevil Let. in Arber Gamer L 
488, I think fit there be made stay of that mercenary Ixwk. 
2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib, i. xxi. 119 Whereupon hee 
wrote unto the Lord Deputie this ensuing Letter, making 
stay of the Lord Awdley untill be should receiue ^swer 
thereof. 164* Declar. Lds. ff Comm, cone, Necess. Ktngd. 

7 Jan, 3 Stay is made of their Cole-ships. *547 May Hist. 
Parlt. II, iv. 73 They should lake special caxe w make smy 
of all Arms and Ammunition carrying towards York. m 4 
Heylin Relat. J]- Obsero. x. 221 Major General 
had made stay of a polish Gentleman. 1654 } t 

Wonder-working Provid. 12 He will c^e ^ 

burden by m^ing stay of any farther resort unto ^ 
t d, concr. An appliance for stopping- yo • 

JSZ3-34 Fitzherb. Hmb. J 3,Th' 
to order of what depenes the ploughe snml g • 

Say;aVd m,i!eniti0D of the Kings spirit of Gouemraent. 
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3 . A coming to a stand ; a cessation of progress 
or action; a stop, pause, halt. V\iuio make {d) stay, 

^*530 of Breni/ords Test, {1871) 14 Now hold your 
hand, and malce a stoy there. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy, jii. viii. 82 b,TrauailinR both day and night 
without any rest or stay. 1586 Lei, to Earl Leycesier t She 
might In^ the stay thereof, procure the heauie displeasure of 
Almightie God. 359° Shaks. Mids. N, v. i. 428 Tripaivay, 
make no stay. 3598 FLORio,.F<z/(f/«, are stales when a horse 
doth rest vpon his hinder parts. 1609 Holland Autvt, 
Marcell, 262 Among whome there>vas now no hoe nor stay 
at all of their hands. 3609 Biclr (Douay) yosJi, x. 12 anarg.^ 
Josue did tbinke if the moone moued the sunne also must 
necessarily raoue so he obtained the stay of both. 3616 
Jl. C. Times* WMsile (18711 76 Yet fond man Runnes in this 
gulfe of sinne without all stay. 3633 G. Herbert Temple^ 
Eulley ii, When almost all was out, God made a stay, a 3637 
SpomswooDE Hist, Ch, Scot, (1851) II, 62 It was night 
before they came thither. . because of the stays she made by 
the %vay, 3643 J. Taylo« (Water Vi^East Voy, Ad, With 
many stops, staj’es, and taking leaves, wee gat to Oatlands 
at night, a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen, VIII (3683) 43 At last 
he commands a stay. 3659 Hammond On Psalms cx, 7. 566 
Souldiers. .that are thirsty, but will not make stay at an 
Inne. azjzx Prior Epigr, Bp, Atlerhtryi, Without stop 
or stay,., make the best of your rvay. 3805 Wohdsw. 
Waggoner 1. 36 And up the craggy hill ascending hlany 
a stop and stay he makes. 3843 RusKiNilfrt/. Painters 1. 11. 
111. i, § 8 We can plunge far and farther, and without stay or 
end, into the profundity of space. 

tb. A cessation of hostility or dissension. 
Also, a means of reconciliation. Obs, 

3563 Homilies^ II. xii Nativity A aaa j, A Messias, or 
mediatour,..whiche shoulde make intercession, and put 
him selfe as a staye betwene both partes, to pacific the 
wrath and indignation conceaued agaynst sinne, and [etc.]. 
xS9qSandys (1632) 272 If any stayoragreement 

could bee taken with the Turke, all Germany were indaunger 
to bee in nprore within it selfe by intestine dissenlion. 
f c. Astr. Slay of the sun = Solstice. Obs, 

1538 Elyot Solstiiium, the stay of the sonne, whan 
he can not beeyther hygher or lower. 3555 Eden Decades 
1. II. (Arb.) 72 In no place towarde the slay of the .sonne 
(cauled Solsiicium) can the night be equal! with the day, 

't'd. Mus, = Pause 3 b. Ohs, 
xidfj C. Simpson Compend. PracL Mus, 25 Tim or 

Arch '^..is also set. .over ceriain particular Notes in the 
middle of Songs, when (for humour) wearetoinsist or stay a 
little upon the said Notes ; and thereupon it is called a Stay, 
or Hold, 


+ e. A stop, sign in punctuation; the pause 
indicated by a stop, Obs^ 

2596 CooTE Engl. SclwoUut, v. (1627) 26 Those which we 
do call points or stayes in writing, as this marke (,).. 
noteth a small stay ; two pricks thus (:) makes a longer 
stay; and one prick thus (•) is put for a ful stay. 

+ 4 . Delay, postponement, tvaiting. To make 
stay cfx to withhold for a time ; to postpone. Obs, 
3530 Cromwell in Merriraan Life Sf Lett, (1902) F 3*9 
Your cfaauncelour shall do the sembiable in another request 
made by his Maiestie unto him without staye tract or 
further stycking. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 103 
If it shall notwithstanding seeme further convenient unto 
your L. to make stay of his acceptance, a 1592 Greene 
Jos. IV, XV. V. 1998, I like no .stay; go write, and I will 
signe. 3599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v, iii [viii], Bounty 
forbids to pauU our thankes with slay. 1603 Chapman All 
Footes V. i. H 4, Hast, for the matter will abide no staye. 
3611 Sir P. BARTvin Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
T. 203 To make -Stay of the money lately agreed to be paid. 
3627 J. Ware in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 135 , 1 have now, 
after almost a yeare’s stay, returned unto you (by this 
bearer) the MS. Life of St. Modwen. 2633 T. Stafford 
Pac, Hib, J. viii. 56 Her cau<e of -stay was, the danger of 
the way. 2650 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. i. (1654) 50 Peace 
wll come, albeit there be a little stay for a while. 2672 
hliLTON Samson 2536 A little stay will bring some notice 
hither. 27OT Mortimer Husb. 423 There is no Stock you 
can have Money in that will turn to better account, tho* 
you stay long for it; nor any thing that it can be better 
secured in, which I think wiD make amends for the Stay. 


i* 5 . A cause of stoppage ; an obstacle, bindrance. 
<1X533 Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. (1546) T vijb, I shall 
not drede the stales of Fortune. 1^48 Hdall Erasm, Par. 
Matt, iii 7-20 mennes pronitie tonaughtynes,beynge 
compassed in with these stayes, myght be refreyned from 
fallyng into farther inconuenyence. 3552 Korinson More's 
Utopia Ep. to P. Giles (1895) 3 Seynge all theyes cares, 
stayes and lettes were taken awaye. 2563 Goocn Eglogs, 
etc. (Arb.) 129 Whom yf your Grace do not repuLs and fynde 
some present staye, Undoubtedly he wyll wyn this Realme 
and take vs all awaye. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 666 The presence of the Governour is. .a great stay 
and bridle unto them that are III disposed. 1598 R. Ber- 
nard Ir. Terence, Andtia ui, i, In mora illi est, Hee is a 
stay, hindrance, or let to him. 2631 Gouge Gods Arrows 
1. § 20, 26 Good losiah was a stay of those judgements 
which God had threatned. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch, 
Porch iii, Not grudging, that thy lust^ hath bounds and 
staies. 2665 Dryden Jnd, Queen iv. i. My Rage, like 
dam’d-up Streams swell’d by some stay, Sl^ll from this 
Opposiimn get new force. 

+ b. A demur, hesitation, scrapie. Ohs. 

■xsto Crowlet Efigr. i 2 S 4 Wc connte hym not n-yse. 
That seketh not by all meanes that he canne devise To 
take offices togither wythoute any staye. 2566 Feckenham 
ititle'i The declaration of suebe Scruples, and staies of Con- 
Lienee, touchinge the Othe of theSuprem^v 1567 Jewel 
Def Abol. 72 If they be al Heretiques, and Schisraaliques, 
and pSpisers of Christe,.. that make slaie at it, or cannot 
receiue it, then [etc.]. ^ ... 

6 . The action or fact of staying or jemaining m 
a place, continued presence ; an instance of this, a 
period of temporary residence or continuance in a 
place, a sojourn* 


3538 London in EllLs Orig. Lett. Ser. nr. HI. 213 We 
went to every place of them, and toke suche a vewand stay 
among them as the tyme wolde permytt. 3577-^ Harri- 
son England v, (2877) 1. 120 As a testimonie of his pre- 
sence and staies from time to time as he did trauell. 2596 
SuhKS, Merck, V, iii. ii. 326 Till I come againe, No bed 
.shall ere be guilty of my stay, a s6ox ? Marston Pasguil 
^ Kath. 1. 265 Daughter, lay your expresse coramandement 
vpon the stay of Master Mamon. 1601 Holland Pliny 
XXXI. tii. 11.408 Low grounds where there is a settling or 
stay of raine water fallen from higher places. 1619 in Foster 
Eug. Factories India (2906) 143 Having, . lymited the com- 
mander 15 dayes stay there. 2635 in Vemey Mem. (1907J 1 . 86, 
I do not intend to make a long stay there. 2664 D. Fleming 
in Exir, St, Papers ret. Friends Ser. 11. (1911) 191 The 
Trainband horse. .are to continue here dureing the Judges 
stay. 2667 Milton/^Z. IV.898 Let him surer barr His Iron 
Gates, if he interids our stay In that dark durance. 2670 W, 
Clarke Nat. Hist, Nitre 34 Lots Wife was only by looking 
Back, so small a stay, overtaken by this Artillery of Heaven. 
2755 Chatham Lett, to Nephesu T, Pitt xiii. (1805) 72, 
I nave delayed writing to you in expectation of hearing 
farther from you upon the subject of your stay at college. 
2789 Mrs. P10221 Journ, France I, 17 Her stay in LK5n- 
don was longer than mine in Paris. 1797 Hr. LEECanterb, 
T,, Old Homan's T. (1799) 1 . 370 bt. Aubert.. strenu- 
ously urged his stay. 18^5 Budd Dzs. Liver 270 Because 
the bile, during its stay in the bladder, becomes concen- 
trated. 2878 &>sw. Smith Carthage 108 As though their 
slay was not going to be a short one, 2884 Church Bacon 
viii. 206 It was one of man's first duties to arrange for his 
stay on earth according to the real laws which he could 
find out if he only sought for them. 2897 IVestm. Gaz, 
I Sept. 3/2 Every year has ndded to the stay of children at 
school. 

t b. A place of sojourn ; a fixed abode. Obs. 


2566 Drant Hor. Sat. 1. v. D i b, As nowe I am, I coulde 
not wyslie almoste a better staye. c 2586 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. Lxxx. it', OGod, retorne, and from thy starry stay Review 
this vyne. 3592 Kyo Sol, ^ Pers, 11. 1. 266 Whether shall 
I go ? If into any stay adioyning Rhodes, They will betray 
me. i8<)4 A. Lainc Misc, Poems 208 (E.D.D.) If we sud 
bae nae ither stay Than hell beyond the tomb. 


+ c. Continuance in a State, duration, Ohs, 

1595 Spenser Col, Clout 98 Record to vs that louely lay 
againc : The state whereof shall nought these eares annoy. 
c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. xv, p When I consider cuery thing that 
growes Holds in perfection but a little moment:. .Then the 
conceit of this inconstant stay Sets you most rich in youth 
before my sight. <xx68o Glanvill Saddnetsmus j. (1682) 
222 For there can be no perception of the external Object, 
unless the Object that is to be perceived .act with some stay 
upon that which perceiveth. 2700 Dkvden Cock ^ Fox 
675 Alas, what stay ts there in human state. 

d. Staying power ; power of endurance ; strength; 
power of resistance. Now somewhat rare, 

2586 T. B, La Primaud. Fr, Acad, (2589) 49 Prudence, 
MagoAmmitie,and Justice are ankers of greatest stay. 2590 
Spenser F, Q. iv. xi. 25 But Thame was stronger, and of 
better stay. 289a Spurgeon in Voice (N.Y.) 22 Aug. 7/2 
Some men are always great at beginnings; but they have 
no stay la them. 

7 , A stationary condition, a standstill ; a state 
of neither advance nor retrogression. Chiefly in 
phrases, at or in a or one stay^ rarely al stay. 

Now somewhat arch., chiefly in echoes of the Prayer-book 
phrase in quoU 2549. 

2525 Berners Froiss, II. cxxxvL [cxxxii.] 379 Then the 
duke stode in a staye, and toke counsayle what was beste 
to do. 2543 in Tytlers Hist, Scot. (1B64) III. 6 note. This 
busyness., whiche, at this present, is at such a staye, that 
[etc.]. 1546 Phaer Bk, Chitdr, (2553) T vlj b. The pulse is 
incertayn, and neuer at one stay. 2549 Bk. Comm. Prayer, 
Burial of Dead, Man that is borne 01 a woman . . neuer con- 
tinueth in one staye. 1553 Brende Q, Curtins 11. g b, The 
king in y* meane season stode at a staye. 2556 J. H ey wood 
spider ff F. ix. 36 Here stoode they both, a while in silent 
stay. 2560 Greshasi in Burgon Life (2839) I, 292 So (hat 
now the Quenc's Majestic's credit ys at a whole ste>’e. 
2579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 259 Then is he at a staye, he 
can go no further. 3595 Hunnis Life ff Death yoseph 54 
But Jacob yet amased was, and stood in doubtful stay. 
2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Phormio v, viii, 1 am brought ; 
to such a stay that 1 knowe not what to doe with him. 
2600 Surflet Country Farm vii. xviii, 830 (Oaks have] 
one hundred years to growe, one hundred to stande at a 
stale, and onje^ hundred to decline and fall away. 1611 
Bible Lev. xtii. 5 And beholde, if the plague in his sight 
be at a stay, and the plague spread not in the skinne, 
then [etc]. 2682 W, Robertson Phraseol, Gen. 2x68/2, 

I am brought to that slay, that Icic). 2758 Binhell Descr. 
Thames 181 A River Pike grows fast till bearrivesat twenty- 
four,. Inches in length; then he stands a little more at stay. 
x8sx Meredith Love in Valley ii. Swifter she seems in her 
slay than in her flight. 1875 Manhi.mc Mission H oly Ghost 
iv. 106 We arc never in one stay. 2876 Bridges Growth 
of Love xxvi. True only should the swift life stand at stay. 
3880 Y EoxjdE Bunyan \x. 351 In this world of change the 
point of view alters fast, and never continues in one stay. 

+ b. A permanent state or condition. Chiefly 
in phrase in good {qniet, etc.) stay. Obs, 

3536 in Furnivall Ballads fr, MSS. I. 311 Then they 
to-gether xuld, pr tbis tyme, a brought Ingbnd in-to a 
better stey then it is now. 1542 Lam. ^ Piteous Treat, in 
Harl.Misc. (1745) IV. 509/2 All Thynges beynge in good 
Ordre and Sta^y'e. 1544 Betham Precefts War 1. civ. F iij, 
My counsayl is, to set all thynges in quyet staye, and 
brynge them [soldiers at variance] agayne to Concorde, 2553 
Respublica 735 Ye know it is no small weorke from so greate 
decaie. .to sett all in good stalghe. 2563-83 Foxe A, fr M, 
852/1 Moreouer.,the world nowe was at another stay, then 
when the beleuers were all of one hart and soule. 2566 
Chambrelayne in Strypds Ann. Ref. (1709) L 489 Where 
be, with bis Father and Mother,. .had lately repaired unto 
him; and were in some good Stay. 2570 Buchanan Cka- 
■msleon ^Vks. (2892) 49 Be ye diligence and wisdom of ye 
regent the cunlre wes brocht to sum stay. 1575 Gammn 
Gurtofi L it Aske them what they ayle, or who brought 
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them m this staye ? 1380-3 Gheene Ufamitlia \Vb. (Gro. 
sart) II. 207 Hath she not promised to chaunge..the stat^ 
?*■ a matron. 1616 Healey tr' 
TheiiJ>hyaslus go Ihe State is at an euill stay, where more 
then one the Scepter sxvay. ' 

t c. To set in or at stay : to reduce to order or 
quiet ; to settle. Also to set a stay^ to set stays • 
to settle matters. Obs. 

153S in Lett. Suppress, Monasteries (Camden) 293 Both 
all thes placys 1 have sett steys by indenturys making, airf 
the common sealys sequestering, so that [etc.], nux Lam l 
P iteous Treatyn Marl. Misc%g4S) IV. loft 
beyngin Allmeigney, toThentent toappeaseand seiastare 
and Dyssencyons, which are amontt 
the Allmeignes in Matters of Religion. 1555 YuKzn/Eniid 
(^558) A ij b. But first is best the fiuddes to set in stan 
[L. sed moios praestat componere fuetus). 2561 Norrw! 
S:Sackv, Gorvoduc ni.i. 56 So shall yon force Them toajrtt 
and holde the iande in slay. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 6 
He would first set such a stay in his Duchy of Normandie 
that [etc.]. 2575 Churchyard Chippes (1817)287 Such fi! 
hood raignde, and raged in the land. . . But by my friendes, 
I set these thinges^ in staye. 2625 Liber Depos. Ankd, 
Colch, (MSp 74 Finding him very weake and sicKe,heasVeil 
him [the said Testatorl whether nc had sett thingsatastayt. 

8. Combinations: stay-law U.S, a legislatiye 
enactment establishing a general moratorium; 
i-stay-liquor Salt-viaking, sea-water left by the 
tide, exposed in feeding-ponds for partial evapora* 
tion ; stay-maher nonce-wd,, one who makes a long 
stay ; fstay-rig Sc, (see quot.). 

2880 T. M. Cooley Const, Law U. S. A. 311 Theritb 
drawal of the remedy for a time by *stay laws is an impair- 
ment of the obligation of contracts. 268a J. CoLLws^a/^J 
Fishery 19 Ibis Liquor, .is called •Stay-Liquor, 2897 W.(i 
Hazlitt Four Generations II. 245 Meadows wasa dejpcral: 
•staymaker, X59X in A, Maxwell's Hist. Old 
242 At the tails of all their rigs to make ane *stayri^up« 
the auld bounds of the said acres {fooin. A cross ndge to 
stay the plough]. 

Stay (st^), v.^ Pa, t. and pa. pple. stayed 
(st?»d). Forms: 5 steyyn, 6 atee, atai, 6-7 
staye, stale, stey(e, 7 steaye, 5- stay. Pa.t. 
and pple, 5-8 stayd, 6 iV, stayit, -et, steyit, 6-j 
stayde, staled, staide, 6-9 staid, 6- stayed. 
fProb. a. OF. (f)stai~, {e)sle£~, flexional stem of 
ester (:— L. sidre') to stand. Cf. the earlier Restatp. 

In AF, the regular form of the pres, sing, indie, was 
estait ; an inf. *esteier, *estaier may have existed in colio* 
quial use, but has not been found ; the gerund eytmnt 
(three syllables) occurs in Boeve de HaumtoneifiA. Stlmmuri 
2244. Eastern and North-easterndialectsofOF.haveanmf. 
form esieir. Other North-eastern forms cited by (Sodefroy 
are siaieiz (2 pi. pres.), staironi <3 pi fut.).^ 

The view adopted by Skeat, that the original sense w« to 
support (see Stay r.*), and that from this the other 
were developed in the order *to hold, retain, delay, abide i 
cannot be said to involve any abstract improbabili^fbuttu 
chronology of the abearance of the senses in English B 
strongly unfavourable to iu] 

1 . ifstr, * To cease moving, halt. 

+ 1 . To cease going forward; to stop, halt; to 
arrest one's course and stand still. Obs. (exc-as 
in b.) 

C1440 Promp, Parv. 473/2 Steyyn or steppyn of 
{v.r, stoppyn), restito, obsto. 2576 Gascoio^^e Pmhoierx 
(Arb.) 90 She came apace, and stately did she stay. 

Lyte Dodoens 111, xxxix. 372 Whosoeuer hath recciued m 
this seede [stavesacre], must walke without staying. iSW 
Shaks. Rich. ///, j. ii. 33 Slay you that beare tbeCo^«» 
& set’ it down, x6ox rfoLLAND Pliny si\\. xL L 2x9 
dogges which be neere unto Nilus, lap of the riuer, 
still and never stay while they are drinking, bcause 
will give no vantage at all to be a prey unto the 
Crocodiles. 16x2 Bible yosh, x. 13 And the Sunne slow 
still, and the Moone stayed, vntill the people had auwg 
tbemselues vpon their enemies. 2640 tr, - 

of Rom. I, x.xii. 96 Their Bark staying at an 
went on shore. 2777 Sir W, Jonf.s Caissa 235 With ram 
feet he pierc'd the clouds nor stay'd Till in the woods 
saw the beauteous maid, , . - 

b. To stop, halt, pause and (do soraewnal], 0 
in order lo (do something). Now somewhat 
*577 Harrison England iii. iv. 103 in dlolinshei,^^ 
gromes and gentlemen passed by it as djsdaining 10 ^ 

& take vp such a trifle: but he knowing y® 
maunded one of them to staye & take it vp. 2600 oiw ■ 
A. y.L. II. i. 54 Anon a carelesse Heard. .iumps 2 
him And neuer stales to greet him. 2750 GRAY-L.t’^r - 5 * ^ 
55 The Heroines.. Rap’d at the door, nor stay’d to ^ 
bounce into the parlour enter'd. 1794 Mrs. t;- 
Afyst. Udolpho xxviii, Emily scarcely stayed tojMznfP 
for it. 1865 VxscT. Milton & W. B. Chkadlc 
sage by Land viii. (2867) 120 When wc stayed to camp» i 
shivered and shook as we essayed to light a fire. ^ 

2 . To cease or desist from some specified activiy' 
Const, from, Obs. or arch. 4 

2576 Y\.EVcmi^ Panofl. Epist. 86 This is the 
meaning of them all, in generall: not to stay, 
procured the slaughter of Cresar. 2590 Spenser 
3$ He hearkned, and did stay from further harm^ * . 
Bible 2 Kings xiii. ifl And ne smote thrise, and ' 
2611 B. JoNSON Catiline i. i, He that, building, staytf 
Floore, or the second, hath erected none. 26^ Z. ^ , 
Logick TJ In Etymologies we must not go on 
but must stay in some that is first. 2864 Amelia 

Barbara's l/ist.lix,! wept, andcouldnotstayfnmveep ye 

'f'b. To cease speaking, break off ones 
course ; to pause, stop or hesitate before speaking* 
Said also of a discourse. Obs. ^ 

2551 T. Wilson Logic it. Klj, Aesope coulde 
•minde at large, but dyd stamn«er, and staye muche 1 ^ 
speche. 2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 286 And here steyms 
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a wbyle, he besan to speahe afrejTie and saydc. 1571 Gris'- 
DAL /ttjumi, B iv b,^ Nor the Alinistcr shall pawsc or stay 
betweene the morning prayer, Letanie and Communion, 
x6oo Chester PI. Proem j 63 And after those ended, yet doth 
not the storie staye. 1665 Hooke Micrcgr. 25, 1 cannot 
here stay.. to examine the particular Reasons of it. x^x 
Miltom P. R. IV. 485 So talk'd he, while the Son of God 
W'cnt on And staid not, but in brief him answer'd thus. 

c. In imper. used as an injunction to pause, 
arrest one’s course, not to go on doing something. 
Hence often = give me time to consider, decide, 
etc. ; wait for me to make some remark or give 
some order. 

1590 Shaks. Cohu Err, v. i. 364 Stay, stand apart, 1 
know not which is which.^ 1598 ^ Merry JK v. v, 84 But 
stay, I smelt a man of middle earth. 15^ C. Jos*so:« Ev. 
Man in Hwn. (1601) L4, Cle, Slay now 1 « me see, oh 
signior Snow-liuer I had almost forgotten him, 1749 Fjeltv 
J sc Tom^ yones xiv. vii, If you knew my father, you would 
never think of obtaining his consent-^tay, there is one 
way, 1823 Scott Quentin D, xxxiii. And begone J — Yet 
stay. 2873 B. Harte Caldxvell 0/ Sprinzfiela in Mddte- 
tovmt etc. 8x Nothing more did I say? Stay one moment j 
you've heard [etc.]. 

3. Of an action, activity, process, etc.: To be 
arrested, to stop or cease at a certain point, not to 
progress or go forward, Obs, or arch, 

1563 in V{cary*s Anni.{\%Z^) App.iiL 164 The same courle 
..shall stey Sc cease vntyll ihexv.t^ da>’e of September next 
commynge. 1570-6 Lambaroe Peramh. Kent (162^ agi 
Neither did the matter stay here. XS93 Shaks. 2 ffen. fv, 
II. iv, 76 And’t please your Grace, here my Commission 
stayes. 1671 hliLTOs P, R. iv. 421 Nor yet staid the terror 
there, 1820 Keats Hyperion 29s Therefore the opera- 
tions of the dawn Stayd in their birth, 

'i-'b. Of a line: To cease being prolonged, to 
terminate {at a point). Obs. 

1553 SnxsxT. Archit. Dj b, Tfaerprighte line.whtcb staieth 
at the ouerthwart line. x 66 o H. Bloome Arekit, Dd x, 
Turne another halfe Circle, which shall stay at the place. 

** To remain stationary. 

4. To remain in a place or in others’ company 
• (as opposed to going on or going away). 

X57S Gascoxcjce Glasse Gent, v, ii.Wks- x9roII.74/yifi/x, 
Slay a while good feUowe...N«n//tt2. Yea but I may not 
long tary. J59X Shaks. Two Gent, IL^•ii. 62 If you thlnke 
so, then stay at hom^ and go not. 2600 Poby tr. Leo's 
Africa IX. 334 In xainie weather it so intreaseih. that tra- 
uelJejs.. are constrained to stale two or three daies by the 
riuera side liU it be decreased. 16x5 Hey\vood Feure Pren- 
iises 1, B3h, If I knew where to go to warre, I would not 
stay in l^ndon one houre longer, 1700 T. BnoY**Amusem, 
Ser, < 5 " Com, tg Those that won't take the Pains to follow 
us, may stay where they are. 1702 Sir D. Hume Diary 
Pari, Seat. {Bannatyne Club) 8a Aa to the transporting the 
For^, she (the Queen) signides her inclinations it be done, 
unless th ere be an absolute necessity for their staying, x^ 
Brnn GuUiveri.)^ 1 grew weary of the sea, and intended 
to stay at home with my wife and family 1753 RiaiAROsoK 
.Greutdison (1754) 1 . 1 . 398 He comes for half an hour, and 
stays an hour, 1757 Gray Bard 101 Stay, oh stay I nor 
thus forlorn Leave me ^unbless'd. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Homes Abroad L x8 His wife seemed utterly indifferent 
whether she went or staid. 1849 M, Arnold Forsaken 
.Merman 20 Mother dear, we cannot stay I 1897 Hall 
Caisc ChristianXt Ifyou're badly bored w'eH not stay long, 

b. contextually. To be mlowed to remain; to 
be left in (undisturbed) residence or tenancy, 

X76S BicxersTihre Maid of Millxi.B, 27 , 1 am determined 
farmer Giles shall not stays momeot on my estate, after 
next quarter day. 

c. To remain and (do something). 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV^ v, jv. 47 Stay, and breath awhile. 
.2601 2iid Pi. Return fr, Pariiass, v. iv. 2237 Nay stay a 
while and helpe me to content. 1833 T. lAooKParsoiOs 
Dau. 1. ii, ‘ You will stay and take some tea, Mr. Sbering. 
ham,' said Lovell. 1885 * Mrs. Alexandfr ’ Valerie's Fate 
V, ‘I need not go, 1 suppose?' ‘No 1 I wish you would 
stay and talk.* 

d. With inf. : To remain or tarry in order to 
(do something). Also to stay to (dinner, etc.). 

xS9t Shaks. Two Gent, iv, iv. 66 Away, I say : stayest thou 
to vexe me here. 1663 Patrick Pilgrim xxiL (1687) 229 If 
•you mean to finish your journey, stay not to listen to their 
tales. 1706 E. Ward IVooden tVortd Diss. (1708) 32 The 
Ale-Wives tickle him in the Gills with the lltle of Captain, 
which makes him oft-times stay to get drunk in their 
Houses, out of pure Joy and Gratitude. i8xa Byboh €h. 1 
Har. n. xcv, Thou hast ceased to be ! Nor stay'd to w'el- ! 
‘come here thy wanderer home. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxvji, 
Some hilding fellow be must be, who dared not sfi^lo ^ert 
his claim to the tourney prize which ch.Tncc had assigned 
him. 19^ S. E. White Riverjnan viii. Your friend seems 
a nice-appearing young man., . Wouldn c he stay to dinner ? j 
- e. with advs., as to stay away, behind, down, j 
in, on, out, up, • 

1594 Shaks. Rich. II f n. ii- i 54 Towards Ludlow th^, I 
for we will not stay behinde, 2622 J, Taylor (Water P.) 
SkiUhtgB s, Wbiktall thcDraw'ers must stay vp and wane 
Vponihesefellowesbeitne’resolate. 266410 Vemey Mem. 
(1907) 1 1 . 236 My fathar sials so long a wae. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 120 r 14 In Winter. .she grows more assiduous 
in her Attendance, and staj's away but half the Time. 1847 
Tennyson PrirMss Prol 176 We seven stay'd at Chruitm^ 
up to read. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 341 Ihey ^*Sbt 
come if they liked, and they might stay away if they liked. 
*883 BatHstET-RtcHAKOs SeztcH I'cars at Etoft x. Some- 
times Blazes had a lazy fit, and put himself on the sick list 
■for a day. This was called ‘stay-out for the reason that 
one had to stay in. Ihid.^ One day it happened that I w*as 
‘stayingout on the same day as Blazes. 2885 ‘hiRS. Alex- 
Valerie's Fate \\, I frrwx/ go with you. I feci as if 
1 could not bear to stay behind ! 190X Athenxum 27 July 
121/1 The habit of frequent ‘staying out,' Etonian for stay- 
ing i/i, cm the score of feeble henlih. 2904 E. H, Coleridge 
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Corr. Coloridge I. iv. 58 Friends, .who wrote to 

nun ouring^lhe vacations and when he was obliged to ‘stay 
down , owing to prolonged ill-health. X91X A. Plummer 
Churches Brit, tef, a,D, 1000 I. iv, 222 Wilfrid made the 
grave mistake of siapng on in GauL 
f. C/,S, (See quot.) 

18^ FApEit Americanisms s-v., Lovers stay with one 
another when courting. 

6 . Of a thing! To remain (in a place or posi- 
tion); to remain (as opposed to being lost, changing 
its nature, etc.). Now somewhat fvre, 

?^3 TelLTrothes N, Y. Gift (2876) 5 A lesson learned 
with stroakes, stales with the scholler. 2639 O. Plattes 
Ihscoy, Suoterr,^ Treas. 29 No roj*all Mcttall v.’lll stay in 
the Cinder, hut sjnke dowTi into the X-ead, through an attrac- 
yertue wtwUt them. 2663 Patrick Pilgrim xxviii. r x 
Having at last overcome the excess of it [sc. his joy}, and 
dissembled it also while it staid as well as he could, a 1827 
noRMW. Sontttamb, 62 Delightful blossoms for the hiay 
Ot^hs^ce ! hut they will not stay, Bom only to depart. 

b. Of food, etc,: To be retained by the stomach 
after swallowing. Also (fZ-S*. colloqi) to give lasting 
satisfaction to hunger. 

Steer ir. Exp. Chyrurg, ix. 43 By reason of the 
Childs uimalience I could not make the Medicine stay. 
27x9 De Foe Crusoe ii. (Globe) 472, I took a Draught of 
Wattf without Sugar, and that stay'd with me, 2894 Fiske 
Holley Sior, (19001 128 *No,' replied the boy—.'Noj 
stew s good, but they don't stay wid yer, IGn I hare some- 
ihink solid?* 

c. To remain adhering lo, Obs, rare~^. 

1684 R. Waller HaL Exper, 45 Wc apply'd it to several 
pieces of Straw, which in the Descent of the Mercury stayed 
to the sides of the Glass. 

6 . With predicative extension : To remain in 
the specified condition. 

2573-80 Tcsser Hush. (1878) xx To state amis, not hauing 
this. x6oo Skaks. a, Y, L. hi. jL 34S lie tel you., who 
Time ^allcros withal, and who he stands stU withall...Who 
states It stil withal? j6oo Poby tr. Leo's Africa 1. 20 That 
this their meate may not stay long >'ndige£ted in their 
stomackes, they sup off the foresatd broth. 2640 Suckling 
Batladeupon Wedding 38 Herfingcrwassosmall, the Ring 
Would not stay on whidh he did bring. It was too wide a 
Peck. 2855 Lynch ^Kw/r/LviLvi, No heart that desponds 
Desponding need stay. 1865 Ruskin Etk, Dust iv. (1883) 
70, I can bend them up and down and they stay bent. 187T 
B. Tavlor Fhv// (1875) Ik iL iit. X2i She grows not old, 
stag's ever young and warm, 

b- To slay fn(l\ to remain where or as placed; 
to remain fixed or steady ; also Jig. (of persons, 
etc.). U.S,coUog, 

2848 Bartlett Did, Amer. s.v. Put, To stay put, to 
remain in order ? not to be disturbed. A vulgar expression. 
2M4 Maria S. Cvusmss H aunted Hearf si. tv, ^^^yhisctitX 
sticks right out straight; couldn't you put this pm in for 
me, so that it would stay put? 2870 Lowell Study Wind, 
suZ He has a prodigious talent, to nse our Yankee phras^ 
of staying put, 

f c. To remain without specific definition a 
general class. Obs, {nonce^use.) 

2592 West jst Pt. Symbol, i. xii. (1594) Asb, Named 
Contracts, be those which haue a cause by law defined, and 
they are cal W by proper names. The same also be termed 
certain. . . Besides these all the restc are vneertaioe, as stey- 
ing in that their generall appellation or name. 

7. With emphasis or contextual colouring; a. 
To tarry or linger where one is; to delay fas 
opposed to going on). Chiefly with negative. Cf. 
sense 4 d. 

?<z 2500 London Lyekpeny it. (MS. HaiL 367) Yet for all 
.that I stayd not longc, TyJl to the kynges bench J was 
come. 1585 Washington tr. Hicholay's Voy.i. vL4b,IHe] 
was again sent., to the Kingtoaduertise him of our arriual, 
who sta^’cd not, but straightwayes tber came tviih him 
diuers other Chiaous, capiaines and lanissaries to receiue 
the Ambassadour. x6xx Bible Josh. x. xg And siayyounot, 
but pursue after >’Our enemies. Ibid., 1 Sam. xx, 38 And 
lonathan cryed after the ladde. Make speed, baste, stay 
not. 16x6 W, Browne ^rzV. Past, ii, v. iiz HLscyedecciued 
mingles his colours wrong. There strikes too little, and here 
stayes too long, 1871 R. Ellis Catullus^ Ixu 196 Husband, 
stay not {Jam ticet'zrenias'\i a bride within Coucbcib ready. 

b. To Stand one’s ground, stand firm (as opposed 
to fleeing or budging). Now rare. 

2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. iii. 50 And giue them leaue Jp 
flye, chat will not stay. X597 hoKSumlry Chr. Pass, u Im, 
But yet (In hope of grace from^ thee) 1 stay. And do not 
yeeld, although my courage quaile. 1852 Mbs. Browning 
Casa Guidi Wind. I. xoBs Who, bom the fair side of the 
Alps, will budge, When Dante staj-s, when Ariosto stays, 
SVhen Petrarch stag’s for ever? 

f c. Of a thing To linger, be long in coming or 
beginning. Obs, 

2602 ^Iaestos Antoffids Rer. iv.fii, Why stales the doome 
of death? 2639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events^iSB 
If the good iheeves helpe had stay'd a little longer, it is 
likely that it bad come too late. 

8 . To reside or sojonm in a place for a longer 
or shorter period ; to sojourn or put up with a 
person as his guest. 

1554 in Tytler Eng. Edw. VI 4 Af<zry (1839) IL 420 From 
Villa Franca unto St. James’, . .where he sta>-eth about two 
days. x 6 ij Acet, Bk. W. WraytnAnti^uasyXXKlI.^ti 
He stayed at Rippon one night, j666 H. Jack»n in Extr. 

S. P. rel. Friends Ser. ni. (1912) 248, I travailed Seaven 
miles that momeing, and then stayed at a friends house, in- 
tending in a short time, to have passed on my journey. 
2674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1 . 288 , 1 will come 
and stayamonih wt* Essex. 2823 A. Clarke Wesl^ 
Fam, 514 While she staid with her uncle. 2832 Society i. 

2S7 She had hoped a very lovely girl sta3’ing in the nous^ 
would be acounter.charm to the other. 2847 Hzirs rnenas 


' inC. J, vjiL 121 It was arranged..that Ellesmere should 
comeand stay a day or two with me. 2883 Ruskik Art vf 
24 Two English ladies, .were staying at the same 
Iwtel, 2905 Elin, Glyn Viciss, Evangeline 262, 1 don't 
think Park Street is the place for you to stay. 

b. To dwell, lodge, reside (permanently or 
regularly). Sc, and colonial. 

2754 E. Burt Lett. N. Scot. (i 3 i 8 ) I. 20, I was told that 
I must..inquireforsucba launde (or building?, where the 
gentlemanr/izy</, at the third stair, that K three stories high. 
2800 Monthly Mag. I. 322 [Scotticismsi He stays in the 
Canongate, means Hclives in that suburb. Mcd.{Sc.) Mr. A. 
moved last Whitsunday ; I don't know where be staj*s now. 
Mod. (Cape Colony: communicated.) Englishman. Who 
lived in that house last? Colonial. Oh, Mr. Brown stay^ 
there. 

c. To come to stay: To become permanent or 
established, to come into regular use or recognition ; 
to assume a secure position in public favour or as 
meeting a public need, colloq. 

2863 A. Lincoln Let. to Couklmg 26Aog. in E. McPher- 
son Poltt, H ist, U.S. Rehell. (2864) 336, I hope it [sc. peace] 
will come soon, and come to stay. 2894 Westm. Gas. o May 
2/1 Those dreadful (advertisement] boards — their dimen- 
sions are 28 fL by 6 It.— have, os the Yankees put it, ‘come 
to stay.* 190X Athenxum 13 Apr. 455/1 The issue.. of 
BjTon's lettere will Icaveverj’ little doubt. .that Lord Bjion 
as a letter •■WTiter has ‘ come to stay*. 

9. To remain inactive or quiet ; to wait (without 
doing anything or making progress) ; to put off 
action {itntil). Cf. stay for, 14 b. ? Ohs, 

et 1550 Image Ipocr. jil 27 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 433 
Some be still and stey, And hope to haue a daye. 3560 
Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. xvL 216 All the which thieges 
they bane cuer to thejTpmvcrsresistedjandoftedesired the 
Archebishop, that he v.’Oulde siaye vntyll the counseiL 
2592 Shaks. I'wo Gent. i. ii. 231 Madam: dinner is ready, 
and your father stales, ifizi Ecsxug Debates Ho. Lords 
(Ckimden) 125 Thehookeof theColleccionsof the presidents 
not yett bounde. ^Vhethe^ jdu wyll use the booke as yt Is, 
or staye uniill to-motrowe? 1625 Bacon Ess., Delays, 
Fortune is like the Market; where many times, if you can 
stay a little, the Price will falb 2640 Suckling Let. Fra^m. 
Aur. (1648) pi Nor must he stay to act till his people desire, 
^2703 Burkitt On N. T., Luke iu 2S Though God stays 
long before he fulfils his promises, he^certainly comes at 
last with adoublerewardforour expectation. 2751 Chesterf. 
Lett. III. ccliv. 266, I told you m a former letter. .that I 
should stay tDl I received the patterns pitched upon your 
ladies. 

tiO. Of a business or other matter: To be deferred 
or postponed for a season ; to be kept waiting, be 
allowed to wait Obs, 

2642! tr. Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 335. 248 Execution shjdl 
stay during theTerme of yeares, x^o Otwav Orphan i. iv. 
The time has been When business might have stay'd and 
1 been heard. ^ 2728 Jml Modem Lady 93 The 

footman, in bis usual phrase, Comes up with * Madam, 
dinner staj’s.* 

1 11. a. To scruple, be in doubt, raise difficnltles 
(at), b. To delay in (doing something), c. To 
hesitate, delay, be slow, scruple la (do something), 

d. To refrain from. Ohs. 

2533 More Apot. xxil 235 b, At some of them (prelates pro- 
■posed to be replaced by laymen] they stayed and stakered. 
1539 Cromwell in Merriman Life <5* Lett. (1902) II. 274 
It is not to be doubted, butwhenne all the rest shulde be 
agreed, no man wold siyck nor staj*e for any pane concern- 
ing her beautie and goodnes but rather haue more then 
contentemenL 1551 R. Robinson tr. More's Utopia i. (1895) 

83 Whyles they all siaye at the chyefestedowieof all, what 
to doo in the meane tyme with England. 1553 Brende 
Q. Cur/iies ix. zgs Whj’e doest thou staye in riddyng me 
quickelye out of this payne ? 2583 Babinctdn Contman^n. 
(1590) 2S7 Their bolde speaking is not cuersounde prooulng, 
and therefore wee stay to beleeue them, 2599 Porter 
Angry Wom.Abingt. (2841)34 AfnA Doj'ouheare, moth^? 
would j'ou stay from pleasure When yee haue minde to it? 
..Mis. Bar. Well, lustie guts, I meane to make ye stay, 
And set some rubbes in your mmdes smothest waj*. e 2605 
Rowley Birth Merl, v. ii. 46 Why do we stay to binde 
those Princely browes With this Imperial Honor? 2644 
hliLTON (Arb.)3i Which thou^ I stay not to con- 

fesse ere any aske. 

12, Sport, To last, bold out, exhibit powers of 
.endurance in a race or run. Also, to hold out for 
(a specified distance), p Derived from sense 7 b.J 
1834DASVILL Race Horse II. 44 Ubefinds tbatbis 
horses can go faster and stay longer at the pace by bein^ 
drawn fine. x86o Rous in Bailys Mag. I. 18 There ts 
another popular notion that our b^ses cannot nowstayfour 
miles. 2871 M. (^txixs Marq. h Merch. 214 Such 

a ^loper — and can't he stay ! 1874 Slang Diet. 309 Stay, 
to exhibit powers of endurance at >valking, running, row- 
• ing, etc. iZ8g The Pauline Wll. 39 The Indian Civil boat 
made a good race of it for half the coarse but could not 
stay. 2897 Allbufts SysL Med. IL 841 [Alcohol] may 
enable a mnn ‘ to spurt * but not ‘ to staj' 

b. To keep up wi/h (a competitor in a game, a 
race, etc.). &,S. coUaq. _ ..t « ♦ . 

2B87 F. Francis Jim. Saddle d* Mocasdniys 
with em as long as hes got a check. ,bA 

couldn't bluff the old man off; be st3j*ed with ihe^ 

Outing XXIV. 342/2, I determined upon a coars^hi^ 
would in the end enable me to score my elL, 
simply to ‘stay irith iL' , 

1^. Holer. ‘ To come m when an ante h^ b«n 
raised’ {Cent. Diet.)-, also lo stay m. To slay 

gone iDj It IS best hand, because half his stake is 

theolhers havehldtoputop. « tver^bodj slajnl 
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out except one man. 1S97 R, F. Foster CompU HovU 783 
(Poker) Suppose there lias been no straddle, and that aU 
conclude to stay^ as It is called. 

14. To stay for — . a. To remain or wait in a 
placefor (a person or thing); to remain and take part 
in or witness (a meal, ceremony, etc.); to await 
the coming of. 

1554 in Tytler Edxu, VI <5* Mary (1839) II. 410 And 
so to the GrojTie. .where he udll stay only for a ^ood wind. 
1591 Shaks, Tw Gent. ni. L 382 Thy Master stales for thee 
at the North gate. 2628 Dicbv Foy, Meditcrr, (Camden) 9 
But they stayed for us and made readie for fight. 27153 
Bickerstaff Love in Village ii. ix, Well, sir, wifi youread 
this letter,, .it is just brought by a servant, who stays for an 
answer. 2796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina I. 270 we shall 
stay for you in the wilderness. 1833 T. Hook Parsons 
Dau, II. * Come, Doctor,* said Lady Frances, ‘ stay for 
coffee.’ 

fb. To wait or tarry for (a person or thing) before 
doing or beginning to do something. Sometimes 
contextually, to be compelled to wait for. Obs, 

1598 Shaks. Merry iV. 1. j. 3x4 Come, gentle M. Slender, 
come; we stay for you. 2625 Bacon Ess.^ Truth (Arh.) 
499 ^Vbat is Truth; said jesting Pilate; and would not 
stay for an Ans\ver. 2651 Hobbes Leviathan li. xxvi. 
250 The Civill Law takes away that Liberty, in all cases 
where the protection of the Law may be safely stayd for. 
1704 Cibber Careless Hush. ir. i. 22 Dinner's serv’d, and the 
Indies stay for us. 2705 H. Blackwell Engl, Fencing* 
Master 16 If the Hand stays for the Foot, the Thrust is 
much slower. 2738 Swift Pol. Conversat, 226 You sec, 
sir John, we stay’d for you, as one Horse docs for another. 

f c. contextually. (To be forced) to wait for 
(something one wishes or hopes to get). Obs, 

2592 Muriher J, Bremen In KyeTs JVhs. (2902) 288 (Hcj 
requested that he might haue his gifts againe, to whom dis. 
dainfully she made answere that he should stay for it. 
2780 Johnson Let, to Mrs, Thrale 20 July, For all this I 
must stay, but life will not stay, 
f d. said of a thing, Obs, 

2^2 B. JoNSON Poetaster 11. ii. ^Vks. (16x6) 292 There's a 
slight banquet staies within for you. 1603 Dekker Wonder/. 
Yeare F4, Another poore %wctch..lhrowne..into a graue 
vpon a hcape of carcases, that stayd for their complement. 
2662 J. Dixon in Extr. S. P, ret. Friends Scr. ii. (igix) 144 
You are desired to scend your Collecttion y* was for London 
with speed for it steayes for youres and mosdals. 

flo. To stay of—. To be delayed by, be kept 
waiting by, have to wait for (a person or thing). 
Ohs, [Cf. midi. dial. * to wait of* ss to v^aii for!\ 
2682 W. Robertson Phraseol, Gen. 1168/2, I stay of this; 
Hoc mihl viorae ext. Ibid., Fetch the Midwife that we may 
not stay of her; Obsteiricem aceerse, ne in viora nobis /let. 
Ibid, 1169/2, 1 will tell them they shall not stay of us ; Hits 
dicant nttllam esse in nobis moraitt. 

16. To stay on, upon — . + a. To -wait for (a 
person) ; to await, await the issue of (an event, 
circumstance) ; to attend on, be subject to (a 
person’s will or pleasure, etc.). Obs. 

2540 Palsgr. Aeolasius Ep. to King b uj, ^Vhere as-nowe 
the scholcrs..haue no maner remedy, but vttcriy and holly 
to staye iTion iheyr maysters mouth, 2590 Shaks. Co/n, 
Err, V. i. 20 You haue done wrong to this my honest friend. 
Who but for staying on our Ckmtrouersie, Had hoisted saile, 
and put to sea to day. 2602 — /P>//ii!. v, 48, Ithanke 
you, and will stay vpon your leisure. 2603 — Meas./or M, 
IV. L 47, 1 haue a Seruant comes with me along That staies 
vpon me. ^ c 16x1 Chapman Iliad xiv. 308 We little need to 
stay On bis assistance, if we would our owne strengths call 
to field. 

fb. To dwell npon (atopic, subject); to sustain 
or stress (a note in singing). Of the eye; To rest 
upon, be arrested by (an object of vision), Obs. 

exs^ Loekje Ee/l. Gosson*s Sch, Abuse 24 But other 
matter call \sic\ me and I must not staye vpon this onely, 
2602 Shaks. Txvel. H. ir. iv. 24 My life vpon’t, yong though 
thou art, thine eye Hath staid vpon some fauour that it 
Joues. 2605 Adv.Leam.il. xxiii. § 22^, §7, I haue 

staled the longer %T3on this precept. .because it is amaine 
part by it selfe. [see Stay 3d]. 

H. qusLs\~/rans. and Irons, uses derived from I. 

17. qnasUlrans, To remain for, to remain and 
participate in or assist at (a meal, ceremony, 
prayers, etc.) ; to remain throughout or during (a 
period of time). = slay for, 14 a. 

2570 in Kempe Lastly MSS. (1836) 234 At the tyme 
poynted he cam and stayd the sen.Tce, from the beginning 
to th’end. 2599 Hayward jst Pi. Li^ Hen, JV, 26 TTie 
rest of the lords departed, except the Earle of Darby, who 
stayed supper with the King. 1662 P, Henry 4 

Lett. (1882! 85, I stay’d sermoa a 2700 Evelyn Diary 
20 Nov. x66r. My Lord Mordaunt, with whom I staid the 
night. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) 1. xx. 87 We in- 
tended to stay the farce. 1786 — Diary 27 July (1842-6) 
III. 37 At the dessert I was very agreeably surprised by the 
entrance of Sir Richard Jebb, who stayed coffee. 1808 
Jane Austen Lett. (1884) 1. 357 She stayed the Sacrament, 
I remember, the last time that you and I did. 283a Moore 
Man. (1854) VI. 244 Went to Bowood, and stayed prayers. 
x86a Carlyle Freak, Gt. 3ci._ iii. (1872) IV. 51 A certain 
Colonel. .contrives to get invited to stay dinner. i833 G. 
Gissvaci Life's Morning II. xl 135 I'm obliged to ask them 
to stay tea- 

18. quasUtrans. with oul, a. To remain to the 
end of; to remain and witness the end of. Also, 
to remain beyond the limit of, outstay. 

2639 Fuller Holy War iv. xxL 206 By this time Lewis in 
Syrm had stayed out the death and buriall of all his hopes 
to receive succour from his own country. 2768 Lady JL 
Coke Ym/, 27 Feb., Went to the new Opera:. .upon the 
whole dull— not that I staid it ouL 1858 Haktthorne Fr, 
4 It. Notedks. (1872) I. 2 .It seemed as if v'e had stayed 
our English welcome ouL 


b. To remain longer than (another), outstay. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xm. iv. The company had now 
staid so long, that Mrs. Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they 
all designed to stay out each otlier. 

19. irans, Towaitfor,await(aperson,his coming, 
an event, etc.); to wait upon, serve (a person s 
leisure); to abide, sustain (a question, onset). 
Now arch, (e stay for 14 a, b, slay upon 16 a). 

^ a. 2586 Sidney Arce^ia iii, xviii. § 6 Never staying cither 
judge, trumpet, or his owne ]aunce,[he] drew out his sword. 
2^90 Spenser F.Q. ii. iv. 40 Ne thou for belter hope, if thou 
hi5 presence stay.^ 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. i. 235, 1 will 
not stay thy questions let me go. 2592 — Yen. 4 Ad. 894 
They basely ffieand dare not stay the held. 02623 Flettoier 
Elder Bro. it. i, Like a blushing Rose that staies the pulling. 
a s62S — M, Thomas v. ii, Get you afore and slay me at 
the Chapel. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 22 Neither doc 
they stay our leisure to let us take a full view of them. 
270S tr. Bosnian's Guinea 472, I was.. desired to slay the 
arrival of their King. iZit Spirit Publ. yr«/r.(i8i3)XVI. 
7 They would not stay our arrival; for, the moment they 
saw us, they made oflT. 1864 Realm 8 June i The overhurry 
of the^ messenger (who had stayed no question) induced 
suspicion. 28^ Black Arrovj 6 There is afigbt 

toward, . .and my lord stays a reinforcement 

b. = to Stay to make or offer, poet. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. L 193, I cannot stay thanks- 
gluing. Ibid. tv. iu 247 Stay not thy complement, I forgiue 
thy dnetie, adue. 

III. irans. To stop, arrest, check. 

20. To detain, hold back, stop (a person or thing); 
to check or arrest the progress of, bring to a halt ; 
to hinder from going on or going away ; to keep 
in a fixed place or position. Now only literary. 

[rs44o Isect.l iS3< Cromwell in McrrimanjCi^ 4 Zf/f. 
(1902) I. 35t Ye lytcll Regarding the kynges aucioryte and 
Commyssyon have stayed dyuers masons and woorkmen 
abowte you. 2560 Bible (Geneva) Job xxxviii. 21 And here 
shal it staye thy proud waues. 2360 Daus tr. Sleictane's 
Comm, 236 Than the tounes men.. stayed the reste that 
would lykewise have invaded. 2562 Gresham in Burgon 
Life (1839) II. 9 To wryie me your pleasure whether I shall 
send you Doctor Mount's letters in post, or tosieythem bye 
metillthcordinarypostgocth. 2576 ViSAnaG Panopl.Epist. 
310 A running streame is stayed by weedes and shallow- 
nessc. 2627 Lisander 4 Calista il While the rain stayes 
you here. 2635 R. N. Camdetis Hist. Eliz. l. 20 An infinite 
masse of money being stayed at home, which was wont to 
be exported daily to Rome. 2654 Bramhall Just Vtnd, iu 
(1661) 25 They. .are like men running downasteep hill that 
cannot stay themselves. x686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 
255 He stay’d me 10 dine with him. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
24 Nov. 2672, This businesse staide me in London almost a 
wceke. Sterne Sent, Journ., Fille de Chambre (1778) 

IL 3 As I had nothing to stay me in the shop, we both 
walk'd out 2782 CowpER John Gilpin 37 So three doors off 
the chaise was stay'd. 28x0 Scott Laf^ 0/ L, iii. xiv, The 
plough was in mid-furrow staid. 2830 Tennyson Poems 96 
Thou shall not wander hence to-night, III stay thee with my 
kisses. 2873 Helps Anim. 4 Mast. vi. 252 Among the 
reeds, where, at the moment, we had stayed the boat. 2902 
Munsey's Mag. XXVI. 596/t Attacking and withdrawing 
again before any force could be mobilized 10 stay binru 
b. from, 

2591 H. Smith Serm., Restitut. Nebuchad. 25 Therefore 
when he knew this, nothing could stay him from bis king- 
dome, DO more then they could stay him in his kingdome 
before. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. vii. § 7. 32 b, They 
are indeed but Remorcus and hinderances to stay and 
slugge the Shippe from furder sayling. 1618 W, Lawson 
Qrch. 4 Gard. li. (1623) 4 Make Trenches by degrees, ..so 
as the Water may be staled from passage. 2703 Evelyn 
Dinry-zx Nov., The wet and uncomfortable weather slaying 
us from church this morning. 2850 Tennyson In Mem, 
Ixxxiii, O sweet ncw-ycar delaying Jong. .What stays thee 
from the clouded noons? 

f C. ref. To abide (in a place) ; to take up a 
settled residence. Similarly in passive, Obs. 

2558 Pkaer AEncid viii, (2562) Bb itij, Than at Etruria 
soreaffrigbt did settling stay them seloes, & in y® field their 
camp haue pighu 2563 Homilies 1 1. Place 4 Time of Prayer 
1. 239 b, They were not stayed in any place, but were in a 
contmuall peregrination and wandering, 2579-80 North 
Plutarch, AV///w//rx (1595) 20 Some ibinke that the Pelas- 
glans..in the end did stay thcmsclnes in that place where it 
[Rornc] was new bullded. 1590 Spenser F, Q. hi, x. 67 For 
nothing would she Jenger there be stayd^ Where so loose life 
, .Was vsd of Knights and Ladies seeming gent. 

^,'poet. To take prisoner; to hold in confinement 
or captivity. 

2590 Spenser F, Q. i. x. 40 And captiues to redeeme with 
price of bras From Torkes and Sararins, wliich them^ had 
stayd. 2872 Tennyson Gareth 4 Lynette 600 Three ]:nights 
Defend the passings,., and a fourth.. holds her stay’d In her 
own castle. 

21. To render motionless or keep immovable ; to 
fix, hold fast. 

2627 May Lucan ii. (1631) C8, Each Galley doe foure 
anchors stay. 2660 Stukmy MarinePs Mag. i. iL 8 Bring 
the Index of the Moon to theWest-by-Norin Point, staying 
it there. x8xx Wordsw, A/rVe. r. xx, 2 Praised be the ; 

Art whose subtle power could stay Yon cloud, and fix it in j 
that glorious shape, 2855 Tennyson Daisy 23 Till, in a 
narrow street and dim, 1 stay'd the wheels at Cogoletto. 
i 863 — Lucretius 257 My golden work in which 1 told a 
truth That stays the rolling Ixionian wheeL 1 

f b. To cause to rest or remain ott something; 
to rest or fix (the eyes) on an object- Obs, \ 

a 2586 Sidney Ps, xxx. xi, I.ord, heare, Ictt mercy thine 
be staid On me, 1633 G. Herbert Temfile, Elixer iii, A 
man that looks on glasse, On it may stay his eye; Or if he 
picasetb, through it passe, And then the heav’n espie. 2674 
Playford Skill Mus. iL 102 Your second and thira Fingers 
staid upon the Hair, by which you may poise and keep up 
your Bow. 
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22. a. To detain or delay (a reader).' 

1578 Ti.mme Ca/«« cn Gen. s6i To the end thedUotdoel 
division of the Chapters may not trouble or stay the 
1653 H. Morb Conject. Calhal. 93 Not to stay you wiiv 
too tedious a Prologue to the matter in hand. 1690 Loevr 
limtt. Und. nr. V. § 16, I was willing to stay my Read- 
on an Argument, that appears to me new, 
fa. To arrest (the attention). 

1639 Du 'Vf.rcer tr. Camus' Admir. Events 193 Hisco- 
Eideration was no lesse stayed by her vertue, then his seite 
charmed by her beauty. 

t c. To stop the course of, terminate (a Im«1 
1563 Shuts ArMt. ciij, The vpright line..whichstay«l 
that lyne which is drawen ouerthwart the pillor. 

23. To prevent, hinder, stop (a person or thing) 
from doing something ; to check, restrain. Const. 
from,^ of A course of action, etc.) ; f f<’(with iaf.)- 
f but that. Now rare or poet. 

2560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm. 123 b, Kynge Fcrdirmxlo 
, .commaunded the lawe to cease . .but that woulde net jtav- 
them. 2562 T. Cooper Answ. Def. Truth xii. 85 b, Ifthai 
would haue stayed you from w^tinge. 2566 Acts Ces. 
Assemb. Kirk Scot, (Maitland Club) l 86 Diverse of ocr 
deircst brethren,. by you are stayed to promote the klcj* 
dome of Chryst. 2574 A. L. Calvin's Foure Serni. i, Nothb; 
staled him but that he set up the true and pure itlizka. 
257410 Maiil. ClubMisc, I. 204 Sene the tyme that itow 
steyit of thair said pretendit mariage. 1585 Htciss 
Nomeiicl.xgifz Repagulum, . . the barre which staieih horses 
fromrunning. 2622 Bible 10 Therefore the beaten 
ouer you is stayed from dew, and the earth is staled f.-oa 
her fruite. a 2628 Preston Nnv Covt. (1630) 87 When he 
stayed himselfe.and did it not, how did the Lord brirjitto 
passe with out nim ? 2630 Pacitt Christianogr. l il (i 5 j 5 ) 
Ihis made St, Augustine-. to write his bookcs..toit37 
IS countriemen from Idolatrie. 28^6 H, G. Robinson 
M Horace ii. viit, your bewitching air should stay Tldr 

husbands from their duty. 2852 M. Arnold Etupedcdai 
ii. 125 Rivers are dried, winds stay'd. 

f b. rejl. To check oneself; to desist from somt* 
thing one is doing or intending to do; toceas? 
Bpeaking, writing, etc. Obs. 

2560 Bible (Geneva) Haggaii. 10 Therefore theheacea 
oueryou staled itself from dewc. 2561 Clough in 
Life Gresham (x88g) I, 410 Herein I am somwatttetT^s: 
desyryng you to pardone me, for beyng o^vnsc cnieryd inW 
the matter, I collde nolt stee mysell/c. 2598 R. Beknaidit. 
Terence. Adeipk. iv. iv, Ncuerthelesse 1 staled myscL'^ 
lea.st 1 should vttcr any thing of my brother to that babler* 
c. with object a limb or activity of the body, s 
weapon, etc.; csp. to stay (one’s own or another’s) 
hand (chiefly fg., to cease or cause to cease from 
attack or working). Now somewhat arch, 

2560 Bible (Geneva) Dan. iv. 35 And none can Say t's 
band, nor say vnlo him, What doest ihouT 2570 (ks«2 
Apol. Seh. Abuseihxh.) 75 But I stay my bandes tifll «ebu 
bookc. 2582 A. Hall Iliad iv. 65 Uhe ^Iden buckle cf ot 
belt . .bath surely stayde the blow. isgtSHAKS. i HciuVip. 
iL 104 St^, stay thy bands, thou art an Amazon, tf two 
Flodaen F, iii, (1664) 25 Himself set forth in seemly 
And neither stint nor staid his foot 2800 Wordsj} rW 
Lamb 26 But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did s-« 
slay. 2877 Tyndall in Daily News 2 OcL 2/5 That povw 
did not work with delusions, nor will it stay its hand when 
such are removed. 2880 R. 0. White Every-Day rt. 
303 My tongue is tied and my hand is stayed 

f dL To cause (a bell) to cease ringing. Obi. 
a 2503 Marlou’E Massacre at Paris 452 And noY stay 
That bel that to yo deuils mattins rings. 2655 F. KAffORW 
Jacob's Ladder 35 But Satan, stay the bels. 

24. t a. Law, To hold back, refuse to rekass or 
cancel (a bond). Obs, 

1578 Whetstone 2nd Pt. Promos 4 Cass. ir. v, 
the same 1 would gladly pay, But my bonde for toe loncyi 
be doth stay. 

t b. To keep back or withhold (a person) tem- 
porarily from (something due). Obs. 

2643 Baker Chron., Hen. VII, 153 His hmther Hta^ 
Duke of Yorkewas stayed from the title of PnnceofVV^, 
the space of halfe a yeer, till to women it might zypjt 
whether the I^dy Katherine, the Relict of Pnnce An- i 
were with childe, or n& 

25. To stop, arrest, delay, prevent 
process, something which is begun or iniendcoj 
Freq. in legal parlance. 

2525 Si. Papers Hen. VIll, VI. 513 9” 

Your Highnes letters. .arryvyd here, whicl^ 
goyng to thEmperour, unto we bad perused them O' 
xs^-S Aci ^ 4 ?5 Hen. VIII, c. S 7 ^ 
exccucion of any ludgemcnt gcaen..bc staiea 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 214 Neither lette ^ 

thunder. .stay thy iourney. 1597 Shaks. ^bien.Ji,y’ 

78 Retreat is made, and Execution stay’d. ^ 

& Dryden Ind. Queen iii. i, If you would have W 
tence staid, Dryden Amphitryon iv, i, Y^ 

stay dinner, till he has proved himself to he 
in form of law. 2768 Blackstone^ Comm. II I. xiv, 227 ' 

courts of equity ..will grant an injunction or order 10 ^ 

waste, until the defendant shall have put in ha 
2796 Burke Regie. Peace u j8o8 VIII. i£6 
neighbour sees a new erection, in the nature of a 
set up at his door, ..the judge. .has a right to om® 
work to be staid. 2855 Prescott Philip //, L 1. 
marched against the Turks and stayed the tide of ry/:>5. 
inroad in Hungary. 2856 in Hurlsiorx 4 
Rep. (1857) 1. 494, I do order. .that until p... y. 

be given all farther proceedings be stayed, xB 6 y 
Thosifson Audi Alt, III. clxih. 179 To stay pnating, 
fore, is the object of all who object to the know. * 
it U to dispense. 19x3 D. Bray LifcHist. Erahmf-^ 
A death in the household,. will stay a wedding 

b. To arrest the course or growth of (a disea- » 
something noxious or destructive). .. 

7563 T. Gale Aniidoi. l i. x We staye by them \sc. mec ♦ 
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dnesj thefluxeofhumoarsin theirbegmning. 1598 Bastard 
C/:rcsM. yu. xx. 169 So in fa>Te faces raoul^ somtimes 
arise, Which seme to stay the surfeyte of our eyes. x6n 
Bible 2 Saw, xxiv. 21 That the plague maybe staj^ed from 
the people. x6s3T.Brucis Af ectif ft ied.7) 61 It staycth 

the cough. 1873 Symonds Grl\ Poets di. 195 When the 
righteous man appejirs, who perfonns an act of retributive 
justice, then the curse is stayed. X9t3 Standard X4 July 
X2/1 He was the first to help Jessop to stay the * rot * that 
had set in on Thursday. 

28. To leave off, cease, discontinue (doing some- 
thing, an activity of one’s own). Also to delay, 
withhold (one’s good opinion, thanks). Now rare 
or Obs. 

1538 Elyot Dici.t Su^primere iier^ to stay or omitte a 
iourney. 0x530 J. Cheke Ar/. in (19091 28 Aug. 

237/2 As a man often, .deceived with your promises, I will 
stay my good opinion, xsto W. Wilkinsok Con/uU Fant, 
Love Brief Descr. iiji If Sathan there had stayd his 
rage, c x6io Women Saints 109 Not intermitting or staying 
his talhe of sublime things for his bodies infirmitie. x6xx 
Shaks. WinK T, 1. iL 0 Stay your Thanks a while, And pay 
them when you parL 1628 Prvnne Censure Cozens 44 
^ere is as much hope of making the restlesse Sunne to stay 
its motion. 2683 Lady R. Russell Lett. I. xxviL 7a, I had 
not stayed supplying you with new French papers, but that 
I was doubtful how the last got to you. 1820 Keats Isa- 
bella xlvii, Then ’gan she work again ; nor stay’d her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 

b. To cease to (do something), poet, rare~“^, 
1894 Bridges Skerier P. v. Palm Wiltovj 2 The birds 
have stayed to sing, 

f 27. To defend, guard (a place) against entry or 
incursion. Con^t. from. Obs. 

*575 Churchyard Chips b, marg^,. Sir Thomas Manners 
..was sent before to stay the gates. 1576 Gascoigne Steele 
Gl. (Arb.) 70 Demosthenes in Athens vsde his arte,.stil to 
stay the towne from deepe deceite Of Philips wyles, which 
had besieged it. 

28. To appease, allay (strife, tumult) ;+ to re- 
duce to order, bring under control (rebellious 
elements) ; to compose (a disturbed district). 
fAlso to compose oneself, control one’s 
emotions. Now rare. 

*537 R- Aske in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. in. III. 59, I prey 
your Lordship to stay your quarters, as I have doon ihes 
parts, a 1348 Hall Chron,., RieJi, ///, 26 b, To putte some 
to execucion, and stale the countree, or els no small mts. 
chiefe had ensued. 1577 Kekoall Ftowers 0/ Eplgr,^ 
Trifles 2 b, Seke still to stale the stormes of sturdle strife. 
ie88 Shaks. L. L. L. itu t. 99 The Foxe, the Ape, and the 
Humble-Bee, Were still at oddes, being but three. Arm. 
Vntill the Goose came out of doore, Staying the oddes by 
adding foure. <**593 Marlowe Afassacre at Paris 439, 

I baue donewhat I could to stay tb» brolle. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 688 Auria somewhat troubled with this 
sudden commlngoutof theenemie,..yet notably stated him- , 
self a X648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIll (1683) 477 This alone 
yet could not have stayed the Rebels, x8io Scott Lady 0/ 
A.v.xxix,OId men.. Bless’d him wbo staid the civil strife- 
1877 Tenkysoh Harold s.iit Should not England Love Aid- 
wyth, if she stay the feuds that part The sons of Godwin 
from the sons ofAlfgar By such a marrying? 

29. To stay the stomach : to appease its cravings, 
stave off hunger ; to quiet the appetite temporarily. 
Similarly to stay one's lotiging^ hunger, the appetite, 
etc. Alsoy%; 

x6o8 Shaks. Per, v. Hi. 83 Lord Cerimon, wee doe our 
longing stay To heare the rest vntolde. x6xo B, 
Alchemist iii. v, A piece of ginger-bread, to be mwy with- 
all, And stay your stomack, lest you faint with fasting. z6^ 
Fuller Ck. Hist, vil 4x0 AH this Income rather stayed the 
stomack, than satisfied tne hunger of the Kings Exchequer. 
X684 tr. Bonet's Afere. Com/it. 1.23 Fat and clammy things 
stay too great hunger. 1739 H. WAtroLE Let. to R, West 
x8 June, To stay your stomach, I will send you one of the 
vaudevilles or ballads, a x8s3 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. xx. 
258 A thing which when chewed will stay the appetite. 
X877 Spurgeon .S’er/«.XXni. 495 Present mercies are a sip 
by the waj' — a morsel eaten to stay the stomach. 1879 
Stevenson Trav'. Cevennes 89 Father Michael.. gave me 
a glass of liqueur to stay me till dinner. 1888 Sal. Rev, 
20 Oct. 453/1 It would appear that the fight at the Jalapla 
has. .stayed the stomach of the Lamas for fighting, 

, IV. Combinations, 

30. Combinations of the vb. + object; stay- 
plough. =a Rest-harrow (Prior Fiant-n, 1S63) ; 
stay-stomach, a snack to stay the stomach or 
appetite ; also Jig. ; f stay-timo nonce-ivd,, ? some- 
thing to arrest the flight of time. Also Stat-ship. 

x8oo Bentham Wks. (1843) X, 356 The accompanying 
forgery papers I send you for a *stay stomach, to keep you 
in good humour. 1823 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 24 
We bad some bits of bread and meat in our pockets . .which 
were merely intended as stay-stomachs. 1891 Ch. Times 
328/4 'I'he cross bun on Good Friday, .was the only stay- 
stomach permissible till 3 p.m. *7*3 Henry Catech. 
Youth Wks. 1857 II. 162/2 We ba^e more need of ‘stay- 
times than pastimes. 

31. Combinations of the vb. + adv. or advb. phrase, 
as stay-ashore, stay-away, one who stays ashore, 
etc. ; stay-a-whil© Austral., the shrub Acacia coU 
Jetioides, from the difficulty of penetrating a tract 
covered with it ; stay-ou adj., intended for guests 
who * stay on ’ after an earlier function ; stay over, 
a, waiting at a port of transhipment when the 
regular connexion has been missed. Also Stay- 
AT-H03IE. 

X884 PallAIallGaz. 24 July 2/1 On landing the crew were 
severely censured by the *suiy-a5hores for ‘lack of courage*. 
1867 Ch. ^ St. Rev. 2 Feb. 99 The intolerable dulness of 
the sermons, and the want of sj*mpathy evinced by the ser- 
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moniscre with the political aspirations of the •stayawav’s, 
were the re^ons given. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 436 
Stay-a.vjktU, a tangled bush j sometimes called Wait.a- 
while. X9oo*J. S. Winter 79 They 
sent out invitations for a sort of gaxden party with a ‘stay- 
on wld dinner and a dance to follow. 1898 M. Davitt 
Lije ff Progr, Austral. 2 One of the most interesting ex- 
penenew in a * ‘slay over ' at this unsavourj' place ts that 
©('hatching the Arab potters coaling a ship. 

32. The verb-stem used attrib,, as stay-bit, a 
snack before a meal. 

2833 Fraser's Alaff. VJI, 585 Vlbtcb might peradventiire 
serve as a stay-bit to a ravenous public. 

Stay (sth), Pa. t. and pa. pple, stayed 
(strid). Also 6 fltoy, stale, stays, [a. OF. estayer 
(raod.F. itayer) to prop up, prob. an extended use 
of the nautical verb estayer (mod.F. Slayer") — 
Stay v,^] 

L trans. To support, sustain, hold up (a person 
or thing). Const, cft, upon, ^unto. Now some- 
what rare exc. in technical use (see 4). 

*5^ Cooper ElyoCs Diet., Canaticuta & Catutlieulus, a 
litiell pype, or alyttellsplentetosiaieabrokenfynger, 1350 
T. Lever Serm. (Arb.) 133 Beware therefore that ye staye 
not your selfc vnto a bryttell stafle. 1572 Mascall Plant. 
4 Grafp. (159^) 35 When those Cions shall put foorth a 
fayre wood, ye must blnde and staye them in the middest. . 
with small wands. 1576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 130 The 
common wealth Ie.Tnetb and staycth it selfe vpon j*our 
shoulders. 1378 Banister Hist. AIllfl\\.^^ Morcouer they 
(the muscles] are mad to stay the eyes. 15^ Spenser F. Q. 

I. vi. 35 And in his hand a lacobs staffe, to slay HLs wearie 
limbes V’pon. 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 69 He sits him 
sadly down, And on bb bending knees his elbow staj-s, ^1630 

J. TAYLOR(WaterP.) ff'ks.tt. 175/2 A Water-man many limes 
hath his Soueraigne by the hand, to stay him in and out the 
Barge. 1697^ Dryoen Yirg. Georg, tr. 575 Sallows and 
Reeds.. for yincy*ards useful found. To stay thy Vines, and 
fence thy fruitful Ground. 1817 Keats ‘ I stood tiP-tce * 73 
Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, Staring 
their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams.^ 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. L I, ii, On this younger strength it would fain slay its 
decrepitude. 2870 Bryant Iliad xviil 703 I’he vines were 
stayed on rows of stiver stakes. 1871 H. Vule tr. Afarco 
Po/o I, Ixi. 1.264 He has another Palace built of cane... It is 
SLTyed on gilt and lackered columns. iBgt Kipling Bar- 
rack-nom Ball,, Eng. Flag 48 Because on the bones of the 
English the English Flag is stayed. 

b. iransf. and fig. To support, suslain, streng- 
then, comfort. Now arch, (Biblical). 

x^6Pilgr. Peif.(W,dt\V. 1531) 3211105 these holy g>’ftes 
staycth y« soule of man, 1538 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram, 
vj. 33 That our courage & strength maye bee stayed and 
directed to the right ende. X560 Bible (Geneva) Song Sol, 
ii. 5 Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples. s573’8o 1 
Tusser Husb, (1878) 9 Though countrie health long staid me. 
Z590 Spenser F. Q. ui. xi. 23 Neither may 'lats fire be 
quencht by any wit or might,. .So mighty be th* enchauni- 
ments, which the same do stay. x6ia T. Taylor Cnww/. 
7'itus L 7 (1619) 138 Wherew lacob in want staled his 
minde. a 1720 Sewel Hist* fakers (1722) *3 Yet be was 1 
stayed by a secret Belief. 187a O. W, Holmes Poet Break/. -i, 
vti, The tru<t that stayed the hearts of those we loved who 
have gone before us. 19x3 D. Bray Li/e-Hist, Brakui tv. 

64 At her side sits some old dame, staying her with wise 
words of comfort, 

c. with up. Now s%tre (arch,). Also f to stay 
upright, 

1526 Tinoale Afatt. iv. 6 With there handes they shall 
stey the vpp. 1333 Coveroale Exod. xviL 12 And Aaron 
S: Hur stayed vp his handes. 1569 Underdowke Heliodorus 
Mil. nob, Cariclia..beganne to staie her vprighte. 1577 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. lu 79 b,Thc Vines that arc yoked, 
or stayed vp v^ iih proppes. 16x1 Bible x Kings xxiL 35 The 
king was stayed vp in his charct against the iSj-rians. 164$ 
Gataker Afistake Removed 25 As a bruised staf of reed or 
cane, that is. .unable to stay a man up and support him. 
2842 JiIanning Serm. I. xxx. (184B1 283 He stayed them up 
even against themselves. 

2. fig. To cause to rest on, upon or in (a firm 
support, base or ground); to base or ground upon, 
to fix or set firmly i/t. 

1563 Shacklqck tr, Hosius' Treat. Heresies 51 marg., 
What scriptures Slenckfeld stayetb bis sect vpon.^ 1565 J. 
Phillip Patient Grissell PreC (Malone Soc.) 2 Historians 
oft in Hystories, their hole delightes haue staid To pen fi: 
pzynt forth painfully, the modest lines of those, That (etc.]. 
1369 Spenser Sonets i. 14 So I..In God alone do stay my 
confidence. x6ix Bible Isa. xxvi, 3 Thou wilt kcepe him 
in perfect peace, whose minde^ is stayed on thee. 1850 
Tennyson Ixxx. 8 A gricfasdeepaslifeor thought, 
But stay’d in peace with God and man. 

fb. refi, with upon: To rely or build upon, 
take one’s stand upon, rest or act upon ; to abide 
by; to content oneself with. Obs, 

1530 Crowley Last Trumpet 69 Stay thou thi selfe therfore 
vpon These examples comfortable. 2560 Bible (Geneva) 
Isa. xlviii, 2 They,, staie tbemselucs vpon the God of Israel, 
2570-6 Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 333 But slaying my 
selfe upon this generall note, I willproceede with the treatise 
of the place that I have taken in band. ,*576 Fleming 
PanopL Epist. Epit. Precepts AiJ. Thc principalis of ech 
Proufnee, stayed tbemselucs vpon his determination. x7®9 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. v. 93 Their Adversaries stayed them- 
selves most upon Old Councils, and the Writings of Doctor^ 
and Fathers. 

+ C, To settle in a strongs position or secure 
tenure ; to establish. Obs, 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane^s Comm. 394 b. Wishing, that either 
nation with their forces jojTJcd together might so stay them 
selves, that they should nead to be afraid of no man. xS74 
Wills NortheAt C, (Surtees) I. 398. I will that my trewe 
servant wilPm pateson shalbe hynd of the too bous..vnto 
such tym as be be stayed w** a (cnnhold. 


3. 77itr, (for r^.) To stay on, upon — . 

t a. To lean upon, support oneself by (a staff, 
etc.). Of a thing : To rest upon, be supported by. 

.*5®5 Hicins yunius^ Nomencl. 208/2 Columnar, . .tht vp- 
right postw bearing vp the windbeame, and staying vpon 
the transmns. 2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Andria nr. v. 
63 Lo, what a sure speare I haue of thee, what a sure staffe 
to stay j-pon. ifo3 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) ^ The 
aforesaid undermined towre, with some part of Ae wall (the 
Umber whereon it staled soon burnt) fell downe. x68t W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen, xi6S/t To stayor Jean upon; 
niti, tnniii, insistere. 

t b. To rely upon, trust to, have confidence in ; 
to look to for help or support. Of a thing ; To 
depend on, be vested in. Obs. 

2360 Bible (Geneva) Isa. xxxL i Wo vnto them that . .stay 
vpon horses, and trust in cbarclles. 1587 Fleming Contiu. 
Holinshed III. 976/1 The letter was to be followed, the 
message not to be staled on. 2396 Shaks. Alerch. Y. iv. 
X. 242, I stay heere on my bond. 2600 Rowlands Lett. 
Humours Blood (1874) 19 He hath a stocke whereon his 
lyuing ‘ ... - - . 

x6azE 

norstay 1 , ^ 

to leach you. 2^22 De Foe Plague (1840) 107 My heart 
smoleme,suggestinghowmuch betterthispoorman's founda- 
tion was, on which he stayed in the danger, than mine. 

4. trans, {spec, and techn.) To support, strengthen 
or secure with stays. Also with up. 

1556 Fabric^ Rolls York ATinsier (Surtees) 355 To Wm. 
Bellow and his ij workemen, in staying of the crosse & wall- 
yng & settjTige of the slaires abowtt the said crosse, los. 
For staying of the owtshottjs, etc. 7s. 8d. 2568-9 Ibid. 114 
To Brian Daragon for making ij stayes to beare and stay 
uppe a gutter, 4d. isSo-x Ibid, 118 For two longe yron 

f addes for stayinge of a pynnacle of the churche, x2S. 2838 
W. Simms Publ, Wks. Gt, Brit. 70 The roof and sides of 
the box shall be stayed W'ith copper mIis, 2^9 Ruskin Sev. 
Lampsyt. § 20. 281 Watch an old building with anxious care 
..stay it with timber where it declines. 2869 Rankin? 
Atachine 4 Hand-tools PI. K 2, This machine consists of two 
very strong cast-iron plates, W’ell stayed and bolted together. 
xE8y Eneycl. Brit. XXII. 49S/2 The front tube-plate in 
which the tubes terminate. .is stayed to the back tube-plate 
by the tubes themselves- Ibid, 499/2 The steam-dome is a 
cylinder 2J feet in diameter and 8 feet long, stayed by a 
central 3j-inch rod of steel. 2898 Daily Hews 20 Afay 5/7 
1 1 did not matter to >*00 whether the building was stayed up 
or not? 

Stay, v.^ Nattf, Pa. t. and pa. pple. stayed 
(sir'd), [f. Stay sb^ Cf. OF. estayer (mod.F. 
etayer).'] 

1. trans. To secure or steady by means of stays ; 
to incline (forward, aft, or to one side) by means 
of stays. 

2627 Catt. Smith Sea Gram. v. 29 Those stales doehelpe 
to stay the Boulspret. 2644 Maswayrikc Seamans Diet, 
202 The foremast and masts belonging to it are in the same 
manner stayed at the bolbsprit, and sprit-saile-top^mast. 
3793 SiAZtaos Edystone L. § 300 Oui shears and tackle were 
so well lashed down and stayed. 2846 A Young Haul, 
Diet, 296 A mast ts said to be stayed foiA'Twd, or lo rake 
aft, according as it inclines forward or aft. 2894 Westm, 
Gas, 22 Feb. 5/2 The funnel had to be stayed. 

2. To put (a ship) ‘ in stays ’ (see Stay sbX 2 a) ; 
to put on the other tack. 

a 1625 Kornenelator Hnvalis (HarL MS. 2301) To Stay or 
bring a Ship a Stay. 2633 T. Jameis Yoy. 93 We turned 
amongst this Ice, staring the Ship sometimes within her 
length, of great pieces. 1644 Manwayring Seanuins Dict.i 
To Stay, or, bring a Ship a-stay. When we tack the ship, 
before the ship can be ready to be tacked ; she must come 
a-stayes or a back-stayes, that is, when wind comes in at the 
bowe which was the lee-bowe before, and so drives all the 
sailes backward, against the shrowds and masts, so that the 
ship bath no waj^, but drives with the broad-side; the 
manner of doing it is, [etc.]. 2706 Phillips (cA Kersey), To 
Bring a Ship upon the Stays or To stay her, is to manage 
her Tackle, and sails so that she cannot make anj' way 
forward, which is done in order to her Tacking. sZgspaily 
News 8 July 8/6 The Prince’s cutter made a strong bid for 
the weather berth by crossing on the wrong tack, but Ailsa 
was stayed, and Carter’s game was spoiled. 

3. intr. To go about in stays ; to turn to wind- 
ward in order to tack. 

02623 Ralegh Let. Sceptick etc. (1651) 230 The extream 
length of a Ship makes her unapt tostsy. sbsSDiCBY Yoy. 
Atediterr, (Camden) 5 Wee, .made all hast^wee could to 
tacke about after them, but the s^ went so high that it was 
long before we could make our shippe stay. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Alarine ii. (1780), Refuser, to fall off again, when in 
stays : expressed of a ship that will not go about, or stay. 
2836 E. Howard R, Reefer xxxi, She has stayed within her 
own length. iBox Daily News 19 Oct. 6/7 The helm was 
put up, but the snip refused to stay. 

Stay-afy-ho-me, u. and sh. [f. Stay 
A adj. That stays at home, not given to travel- 
ling or to gadding abroad ; hence untravelled. 

2806 G. PiNCKARD Tour W. Indies III. 342 The c^mva- 
gant alarm pictured by the fearful ixnagiMtions of smj- - 
home travellers. 2814 Jane Nusira At any. Pa » 
talking pretty young woman like Miss .oj. 

pleasant society to an indolent, stay-at-home 1B.9 

in Lady Maryan's A utobiag. (1B59) 3 =B» wisdom, 

depressed, and in admiration nf Yoar stay-a- . - 

iBSi O. W. HoLS.ES Smut Little Man 35j^ 
the Stay-at.Home Rangers Marches “tl 

A-alnriUst Thamrs rya It is in that thesta><.t. 

home birds are most in evidence in wi • t „ 

B sb. One who stays at home, one not given 

y-s ago a vast 
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young gentlemen would, .go forti to find us stay-at-homes 
new marker for our ware. 

So also (nonce-words) Stay-at-liomeativeness, 
-itiveness (mimicking phrenological terms), 
Stay-at-homeisliness, 

x8i8 T. L. Peacock Matd Marian i. Domesticity, or as 
learned doctors call it— the faculty of stayathomeilivcness. 
1826 Westnz. Rev. VI. 327 l*heir un-ItaUanhed countrymen, 
who are endowed with Spurzheim's bump, denominated 
stayathomcativeness. iZ^Dail;/ Tel, « Sept., Ournational 
tendency towards * stay-at-homeisliness 

Stayed (stcid), a, [f. Stay Pro- 

vided with stays. Also Stayed-up. 

18x9 Metrefolis^ III, 174 A fourth stayed, and, perhaps, 
painted, male, smiles. x8^ Pall Mall Caz, 16 Feb. 5/r A 
5 taj*ed»up woman afiected their impressionable and well- 
educated ej-es as something monstrously ugly and absurd. 
Japanese dress is beautiful and so easy. 

Stayed (.st^ »d), ///. rare. [fi. Stay t)?- 

-ED 2.J In senses of the verb. 

c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxviit. ix, The raked sparkes 
in flame began t*appeare, And staled chollcr fresh again to 
move. 

Stayed (st^d), /;5/. n.2 See also Staid a, [f. 
Stay z/,2 + -ed l.] In senses of the verb. Hence 
Stayedness (sttfi*edn&). 

X845 J. J. Gurney in Meiu. (1854) 11 . 435 Thewjnl is sfaj’ed 
on him, and finds a sure shelter. Somewhat of this blessed 
stayedness, this sweet shelter, has, I hope, been experiencai. 
18^ PusEY Min. Proph. 416 Since this smyedne^ of faith 
is in everything the source of the life of the righteous. 

stayer i [f. Stay +-eb i.] 

1 . One who stays or remains. Chiefly with advb. 
phrase, as in stayer at home, 

xs9t R. Tuvnbull St. yantts lai He that mecteth a way- 
fairing man^ farre from al path or highway,, wandring ; and 
saith, go anght : yet teacheth not which hand he must tume 
on,,.hdpeth the staler nothing towardes his proposed iour- 
ney. 1729 Swift Direct. Serv.t Gen. (17451 xi The Stayer 
at home may be comforted by a Visit from a Sweet-heart. 
1788 CowPEtt Lei. to Mre. Kins 28 Aug., I found you out 
to be sedentary, at least much a stajxr within doors. x8os 
W.. Taylor in Robberds Ment. {zZ\2,) IL 72 My father is 
not very fond of long stayers, and 1 ha^-e more than once 
been, obliged to interrupt the visits of friends of mine. i8st 
Helps Comp, Solit. viiL (1874) ^44 A dignity such as the 
stayers at home never attained. 1852 R. S. Surtees Spangdz 
Sp. Tour (1893) 233 He seemed to think that, beingastaycTi 
he was a superior being to the mere dinner-corners. 

‘ b. Sporl. A person or animal having great 'stay- 
ing power*. 

tZ6i^ffrfinsMas, May38t Asteroid proved tobe another 
of the Slockwell stayers. 187^ Slans Diet, 309 Slayer ^ one 
likely to persevere, one not cast!}’ discouraged. xSS? Shear- 
man Athletics 137 He could ha\‘e beaten the [walking] re- 
cord for seven miies, as he was a fine stayer. 

2 . One who or something wliich stops or restrains. 

xSgrjMosTGo»zMEC/ierrie^Slae6g7 Fortheyar the stayer 

Ofvs,aIsweinashe. £^x6xoSir J.MELVtLA/^nr, (Banoatyne 
Club) 350 Sa that they wha past betwen mycht appear to 
be. .stayers of bludscheding. xyaa, 1840 Stayer* bj, 
1876 Morris Sigurd iv. 378 No stirrer nor slayer of strife. 

Stayer 2 (st^'sr), [f. Stay -erI,] One 
V^ho stays or supports. 

1579-80 Plutarch^ Theseus (1595) 10 Gieiochas.. 

by interpretation doth signifie. .the stayer of the earth, 
b. With reference to the title of Jupiter Stator. 
In guots. X722 and 18^ intcripreted as StayerI 2. 
x6ix B. JoNsoN Catiline iv, ii. Thou lopiier, whom we do 
call the Stayer Both of this Citt^ and this Empire, [1722 
A. Philips Briton l u May Joi^, the Guardian of the 
Capitol, He, the great Stayer of our Troops in Rout, Fulfill 
your Hopes, 18^0 Arnold i/fst, Rome xxxWu II. 3^ The 
consul vowed to build a temple to Jove the stayer of £ght.] 
Stayer, obs. lorm of Stair. 

Stayes, obs. pL form of Sx.\ithe. 

1613 [StandibkI Kew Direct. Planting i6 Especially ju 
the Riuer of Owes, where the maintaining of Siaycs and 
Bankes, costeth the Bishops of Durham at least a hundred 
Markc a yeare. 

Staymg 1 [f. Stay -isqI.] 

Tile Action of Stay z'.i 

1 . In various intransitive senses; Coming to a 
stand, waiting, continuing in a place or a con- 
dition ; f hesitating, delaying. 

1546 J. Hevwood Prau. ii. vu\. (1867) 73 Whlche foreseene 
in this w'oman wisely waij-ng, That meete was to staie som- 
what for hir staiyng. 1576 Fleming Ef>ist. Aij, 

There Is a degree in growing, a stint or staying, and a 
diminishing. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vly iv.viiLfiz Heere is no 
staying. 1632 Lithcow Trav, it. 52 In the lime of my fiue 
dayes staying there. 1748 Anson's I'oy. il. vL 199 The 
cause of his staying behind. 1786 G. Frazer Dove's Flight 
59 It is our per\’erse wills that are the cause of our staying 
away from Christ. xSpr Sat, Rev. 28 Mar. 383/j Staying 
may merely mean, as it sometimes does on the Turf, not 
^ing able to go fast enough to lire themselves. 

t b. Staying of the sun : = Solstice. Cf. Stay 
sh.’^ 3 c. Obs, 

[1552 Huloet, Stayinge course or standmge of the sunne 
at the highest and lowest.) 1555 Enmr Decades (Arb.) t 62 
‘Aestcyinges & conuersyons of the soonne (cauled^o^iVta). 
c Holding out in a race, etc. 

1862 H. H. Dixon Scott If Sebright nl 207 His slaying 
arose rather from the faa that his speed was so tremendous 
that no horse could get him out, than from innate gamenes^ 

2 . Stojiping, arresting, preventing. 

1553 in Pxotry's Anal. fi 8 S 3 ) App. ni- i 6 s Tbe proclama- 
cion devysed for the stcyinge of thowoeres of tbinfcctra 
rrumsyon bowses.. from the lett>'iige of the »me.^ 2620 jm 
sotk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. i. 4 S» } f®^ proufie 
aneinprofitable work., hot there is no staying of him. 1654 


J. OwxN Doetr. Saints Perseu. xii. 287 The staying of the 
Mariners from going out of the ship, wasa meancs that Paul 
was kept a live. 

3 , allrib. and Comh.^ as 5 layingf)lace\ ataying 
power, in a race or other contest (hence also gen,), 
power to ‘ stay ’ or continue in action for a long 
time ; powerof persistent effort ; staying qualities. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. til. 16 No middle, no be- 
ginning, and noend; No ^staying place. 1859 H. H. Dixon 
Silk 4 * Scarlet in. 250 Hisstock. .rather inherit his finedash 
of speed, than his ^staying powers.^ 1875 Punch 13 Mar. 
1 15/2 Steddie has deteriorated, but his back is fairly straight, 
and his staying power is good. x88o G. Doff In igth Cent. 
No. 38. 66t The Greek isno doubt the higher civilisation, but 
the Bulgarian has more ‘staying power.* 1887 Shearman 
A ikletics XI2 The good steeplechaser must, of course, be a 
long-distance runner, as no one without staying powers can 
hope to last the distance. 1856 H. H, Dixon Post 4- Pad. 
dock ii. 38 'Ibe *staying qualities of the Hetmans. x888 
Bryce Anter.Commw. HI. Ixxxix.axS Its candidates, when 
elected, often betrayed it and went over to the regulars, 
who, they foresaw, had more staying qualities. 

St^Lying (stMg), vbl.sbF‘ [f. Stayz/.2+.i\cI.] 
The action of Stay ; propping up, supporting. 
Also, + supporting oneself, leaning. 

X42&-9 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 70 For iron werk & 
nayles for stayeng of crosse iiijs jd. 1580-1 Fabric Rolls 
York Minster iSurtees) if 8 For two longe yron gaddes for 
stayinge of a pynnacle of the churche, 11s. 1648 Kfjckam 
n, Een leuinge, a Leaning or a Staying against any place. 

b. aitrib. + staying staff, a staff to lean upon. 
. 1583 Churchyard Mtrr. fit ag., Shore's Wife Ixxiii, A stay- 
ing staffe and r^-allet therewithal! 1 bare aront as witnesse 
of my fall. 1577 }f.t.nvyK\A.Ptotuers of Epigr. 68 b, A sachcll 
and a staiyng staffe. .Were acceptable to the life, of wise 
Diogenes. 

staying (sUi-ig), vll. sh.^ [f. Stay v? + 
-ING 1.] The action of Stay v.^ 

a 16x8 Ralegh Invent. Skippbtg 29 Which may be chosen 
by reason of their ready staying and turning. C2635 
Capt. N. Boteler Dialogues Sea Serznees (1685), Staying 
of masts. 1830 Marrvat Kings Ount xxiv, A boat., had 
been lowered down. .to examine the siajdng of the masts. 

staying (st?-ig),///. a. [f. Stay + -ikg 2.] 
That stays. 

L In intransitive senses, f a. IVith complement, 
as, staying silent. Obs. b. Continning in a place. 

1570 As^am Scholem. ii. (Arb.) 1x5 Those that haue ye 
inuentiuest heades..and roundest tonges.. (except they 
leame and vse this good Ies<on of Epitome) commit com- 
monlie greater fauUes. than dull, staying silent men do, 1853 
R. S. Surtees Spongers Sp. Tour xfi. (1803) 217 The staying 
guests could not do much for the good things set out. 1865 
Flor. Iff arryat Z.<h'^V Conflict I. xiv.azs In some cases it 
is not the staying horse who wins. 

2 . In tranfitive senses: Arresting. 

1902 Daily Chron. aSept. 5/1 Therev* yet time for a stay- 
ing hand, which would preserve some plain brickwork in the 
interior. 

Hence Staylngrly adv. rarc^. 

1648 Hexham ii, BVjveliek, Durable, or Stayingly, 

Staylace (st^i’Lris), sb. [f. Stay sb,^ + Lace 
sb.'] A lace or cord used to draw together a 
Woman’s slays or bodice. 

1720 Swirr Proposal Use Irish Manuf Misc 1735 V, 204, 
I should rejoice to see a Stay-Lace from England bethought 
scandalous, and become a Topick for Censure. 2851 Mav- 
HEW Lend. Labour 1 . 323 Pins and needles, stay-laces, and 
such small articles as are light to carry, 1882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needle-work 460/2 Stay laces otherwise 
called Stay-cerd, and arc made of l>oih cotton and linen. 

Comb. 1889 Hardy Mayor Casitrbr, i, A buxom staylace 
dealer. 

Stay'lacey v. [L Staylace sbi] trans. To lace 
up with staylaces. Hence Staylaced ppl, a. 

1824 Blachw. Mag, XV, 368 The st^-laced dandy, 1832 
J. C. H[are 1 in Philol. btus. 1 , 678 Eveiy departure from 
tdiom, every attempt to staylace the language of pollsht 
conversation, renders our phraseology inelegant and clumsy. 

Stayle, obs. form of Stall sbf 

Stayless (sl/i-les), Also 6 stailes/ 6-7 
stailesse, [f. Stay -less.] 

1 . Not to be stayed or stopped, ever-moving, un- 
ceasing, ceaseless. 

2578 Blenverhassct Mirr. Mag,, Carassus ix. They fled 
tlie fielde j They made me muse, to see how fast they striude, 
\Vith stayle5se steppes, ache one his life to shielded 2590 
C^TESS Pembroke Antonie 486 And newer can our weaknes 
turne awry The stailes course of powcrfull destenie. x6ir 
J. Davies (Hcref.l Sco. Folly cxivii. (Grosart) 25 That's 
staylesse time, which he doth precious bold,' 2825 Hocc 
Q, Hynde 24 Onward he drove with stayless shock. 

n:x 85 x MoiTzPoet, Wks.(iS57)ll. siiThonzhyezrsin&tAy. 

less current rolL 2867 G. Macdonald Poems 209 Stayless 
of foot, he turned not from ifae'sea. 

. 2. Without stay or pennanence, ever-changing, 
nnsettled. 

cx57r Gasooicnk Fruiles Warrt Ixxiii, In meane while 
yet hopeth to aduaunce Hw staylcwe slate, by sworde, by 
speare, by shieldc. c 2586 CVkss Pembroke Ps. lxx\’tii. iv, 
A waiward, stubborn, stailesse, faithlesse race. XS90 L. 
Anorewes ij6 Serjtt., Lent ii, (2629) 277 lYc are bat let see 
the wandring and stayle<se estate wc’were in, till God 
vouch.safed to send us this gracious conduct. 1815 Hocc 
Queetis Wake 290 She leaned to the lee, and she girdled 
the wave; Aloft on the stayless verge she hung. 2881 
G. Macdonald Mary Marston IL 20 The bond between 
them was an eternal one, yet were they separated by a gulf 
ofunrelaiion, Notamountain range, but astayless nothing- 
ness parted theni- 

Stayless, a.- Stay sb,^ + -lessJ 

1 . Without stay or support, unsupported. 


1587 Higgins Mirr.Mag,, Pinnar Lennoye h, If bee vr. 
statchke stammer out the .same, With siaylesse Jtageerin? 
footed verse, by ame. c 2590 Faire Em 1. ii. 33 Alihou2h 
our outward pomp be thus abased, And thralde todrudein" 
staylesse of the world. 2590 Lodge Euph-uts Gold, Ltr 
F 2 b, Oh staylesse youth, by errour so misguided. 2607 1 
Davies (Heref.) Summa Totalis (Grosart) 19/2 h 
will, That man, made stailesse, so should fall and rij* 
c 2827 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. 1 . 291 Left helpless and stayitts,’* 

2. Unsupported by stays or corsets. 

2880 Mrs. Lynji Linton Rebel of Family lit, The eifl’s 
slender, loose and slayless waist iB^%Philad. Press 
9 A stayless waist with divided underskirts. 

Hence Staylessness. 

2883 Philad, Press y 9 Staylessness..is not by itself 
sufficient unto salvation in this matter, nor is the di^ed 
skirt by itself sufficient. 

Staysail (stB's^il, stePs’l). Naut. [f.STAtrS.i] 
A triangular sail hoisted upon a stay. Often with 
defining word prefixed. 

2669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. i. iL 18 Hoise up Main Stay- 
.sail, and Mizen Stay-sail. 1748 Anson's Ycy. ii. iv. 
llieir top-gallant sails and stay-sails all flottenng in the 
wind. 1806 A. Duncan Life Nelson 124 The Foudroyant'x 
..stay-sails.. were all in tatters. 2899 F, T, Bullen Lci 
Sea-waif if Borne of the fore and afters had actually get 
staysails set, with the sheets hauled flat afi. 
b. aitrib. 


2857 Duffer IN Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 300 The stays^ 
sheet is let go. 2863 A. Young Naut, Dict,^ 6 g Staysail, 
netting, the netting above a vessel’s bowsprit, rarstOFtag 
away the fore-topmast staysail, 2867 Smyth Sailofs IVord- 
bk., Staysail-Stay, the stay on which a staysail is set, 

Stay-sliip (stei-/ip), [f. Stay v.A = Rekobi 

2567, x6oi (see Remora 1]. 1585 Higins funius' Nonenel 
66 Echeneis, remora ,.. zl stay ship, because it will clea« 
close and fast to the V:eele of y® ship, and hinder it in course. 
2884 Goode Nat. Hist. Aquat. Antm, 355 Several spedss 
of ‘ stay-ships ' or * remoras * occur on our coast 

Stay-tape (siei'teip), £f. Stay sb.^ A sfay- 
lace, often used by tailors, etc. as a binding to 2 
fabric. + Also slang (see quot. 1785). 

2698 E. Ward Lend. Sfy iv. (1706) 91 To find Canra*^ 
Stay-Tape, and Buckram ma I'aylors BilU 2709 (W. Kinoj 
Usef. Trans, Phi/os, Jatt. & Feb. 24 , 1 discours'd lohiDof 
the Nature, .of Siaytape, Stifning, and Grogram. vM 
Grose Diet. Yulgnr Siaytape, a taylor; from iflU 
article and its coac^utor buckram, which makes no soiaH 
fiirure in the bills of those knights of the needle, iBox tr. 
GabnellCs Mysterious Husb, II. 72 The coat alone M 
cost upwards of eighi-and-twcnty shillings, what viibsUy* 
tape, and buckram, and the other ct cateras. 1817 CbtERiig 
Biog, Lit. IL xxi. 230 'J'he pin-papers, and stay-tapes, whidr 
might have been among the wares of his pack. x 832 Cait* 
FEiLD & Sawa ud Diet, Needtcwork 461 Stay Tape„b more 
properly called Stay Binding, 

I) Stchi (/(ff ). Also 9 tsebee, stchio, atchee. 
[Russian nyi kail.J Cabbage soup, 

2833 R. Pinkerton Russia 72 A favourite and common 
dish ^ong them is a kind of broth, called tscAee. iSjS 
Englishtvoxnan in Russia a 6 We get plenty of black Bread 
and salt, and very often sicbie, 2904 Daily Nrojs 14 
5/3 We won Poltava on stchf (cabbage soup), and b«t 
Napoleon with kasha (buckwheat gruel). t^iVailyCkm, 
q 8 Aug. 3/1 Tbe fare is dLgusting^ the •stchee' uneatable 

Stead (sted), sb. Forms r I stede, styd(o; 
BtydO; Bteyde, 2-6 utede, 2-5 Etude, 4-5 Btod, 
slide, Etad, 3, 6 stidde, 3-7, 8 arch, sted, 
3 , 5-6 stedd, 6 stedde, 4 steode, stode, fftade, 
(stayd),4-7.S'c,3teid,4, 6 styde,(5Eteyde),6‘S?* 
steide, steydj 4-5, 8 stid, 5 styd, stydd, stydde, 
7 stidd, 4-7 steedo, 6-7 steed, steade, 5- stead. 
[Com. Teat, : OE. st^de masc., corresp. to OFr^ 
sledcj stidi (NFris, sidd, WFris. slid town), Oa 
stad (?), sttdi masc. and fern., place (MLG. stad^ 
stede fern., place, town),. MDu, siat^ slide feffl,, 
place, town (mod.Du. slad fern., town, stedtf slU 
place), OHG. slat fern,, place (MHG. stafj stdt 
fern., place, town, mod-G-j/icr// place, stead, 
place, site, siadt town), ON. masc., 

(S w,, Da. slad^ with the sense ^ town ' from G.),CotD. 
stap-s masc., place:— OTeut ^siadi-^'.—yszo-st^ 
^siptl-s (cf. Skr, sihiii standing, position, Gv.ai-asa 
standing, stoppage, L, stalim advb. accus., iiume- 
diately, staiio Station sb.), {. wk.-grade of 
to Stand. . - 

A parallel form, OTcut, *stadd{uy feia, occurs xfl On • 
stata condition, opportunity, proper time or place (M»^* 
siatCf mod.(j. siatt in certain uses), ML(j., 
opportunity, help, ON. slaZa standing, position, conoin^ 
Some of the uses of stead closely approach ^boseof 
stade^rxA may possibly be due to influence from MLO.J 

f I. L Standing itill, as opposed to moveiucnt/ 
stoppage, delay. Obs. rare. . 

cxooo >Elfbic Horn. I. 156 Hwset Is J?a5S Hslencfes^c^ 
o^ 5 e hwart Is his fer? Ibid. 1 . 490 Sccawia ‘5 cze 
kmt nan stede nis nres liebaman : cildhad ge wit to 
and cnihtbad to je^ungenum wsestme. ^2400 
4654 All lurnyt l^TretacIe with trus^ng of ^^1.. 

bom full strcight wiihoutcn stad more into Awlioa 

IL A point or tract in space. Cf. Place so, -I* 
•f- 2 . A particular part of the earth’s surface, of 
of space generally, considered as defined by its 
sitnation ; a locality : Place sb. 3. Obs. 

•j* a. with descriptive adj. Obs. 
e 975 Rushw. Gosp. Maik t. 35 Dona code in westi^c 

tY/ steyde & tker ;^eba:d. cr^Sf^ Suppl. jElfrlds Glpss.^ 

Wr.-Wfilcker 1S7 Cirtumluius locus, mxd v.-sew ynioiy’^ 
Stede. Gxtoo T rin. Coll. Horn, 85 Denne k® iuele gosL- 



STEAD 


wanclrcS ouer al, fro dri^e stede to oder sechende reste. 
c izgoS/. NovJ?e is Jjarcuppe 

in pc ufte asu’y^ cold stude, i*wis, 1390 Gower CiJrr/, 1 1 . 
388 Now sc, mi Sone, which a sinne Is Sacrilege in holy 
stcde. CX400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. IvUL 79 pat 
wyn whos grape. ,grow^ in playn and moyst valcyes, and 
sled)’s shadiv’)’d. 1567 Vrast Horace EJ>., Art Poet, li ij, 
Of hills and dales and secret steades he fcancs him to be 
fayne. 1590 Spenser P, Q. i. xi. 46 Great God it planted 
in that blessed sted With His almightie hand. 

fb. defined by dependent genitive, or by relative 
clause. OlfS. 

c 1000 -dSLFRic yoshua V. 16 Forpam pc se stede ys halls, 
}>e f>a on stenst, a 1300 Cursor M , 22963 pe stcde o dome 
quar all sal mete. 13.. K. AUs, 2548 (Laud MS.), Hij 
wendejj to pe batailes stcde And lyndeh nou^th bot bodies 
dede. C1470 Harding C/;w/r. exxr. iii. 6 Whiche Abbayc is 
in Sussex, in that stede Where the batayle ^\•as. 1483 Cax- 
TON Golden Leg. i6o/i And al sodejmly the stones opened 
and shewed to alle the peple the pLice and stede where the 
holy b^y re.styd. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. xii. 30 And now 
they nigh approched the sled, Where as those Mermayds 
dwelt : it was a still And calmy bay. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. v. 261 Pcrceiueng..how Scopulous, 
stendirrie,ors(ame,wasthestedd,quhairon thaythan stude. 

+ c. indeterminately. Often coupled with 
In every stead ; everj'where 5 similarly in any^ no 
stead. Obs, 

ax^-j Charier of Fadtueardin Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 209 
WiSinne burhe and wiSuicn and on alee styde, be lande and 
he sirande. a 1225 After, A*. 316 Abuten sunne Hggc 5 six 
hinges pet hit helieS ;.,persone, stude, time, manere, talc, 
cause. ct23o Halt JSfeid. 22 FIih..f>e stude & te rime, pe 
mahten bringe he on mis forte donne. 2303 R. Bru.sne 
Hatidl. Synne 2029 Yn stedys sere. 1340 Hampole Pr.. 
Coitsc. 1701 For dedely syn and he deveU and he In a stede 
may noght to»gydcr be. c 1380 Wveur IFks. (18S0) 31B So 
hise ordris holden not cristls rewele neher in tyme ne in slide 
for crist preyedc..bi hym self vndlr the cope of heuene. 
X390 Gower Conf. 1 . 359 This PiIonr,..A famous man in 
sondri stede Was of the werkes whiche he dede. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. xlvii. 75 Slepi’ng aftyr cityng 
vpon soft beddes & wcle sauorand, in sieydes & tymes 
couenable. ^2420 Sir Amadace (Camden) vilL 9 Seche a 
stinke as 1 had thare..had X neuyrare No quere in no slid. 
c 1460 Towneley Mysi. i. 38 Waters, that so wyde ben spred, 
be gedered to geder in to one stede, 151^ Douglas 
xii. ii. 39 Or quhar the schene lillels in ony steld^ War 
puldcrit wyth the vermel rosis reid. 1552-3 m Feuillerat 
Revels Edw. VI (igrt4) 109 As the same u*as neadfully be* 
hoveable to be occupied from tyme to time at son<lr>* steades. 
*SS 7 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. 122 Ought I, by v-nshe, to 
live inanystedde But closde with him together in the grave? 
1566 Drant Horace, IVail. Hteremie iu K iiij b, Ofte cryed 
tbcy..Lyke wounded wightes throughout tne strceles,they 
sounded in eche stede. 1596 Spenser F. Q, vi. i. 42 Next 
that ye Ladies ayde in euery stead and stound. 

+ d. The place designated by the context. /«, 
on {ihe^ that) stead, on the spot, there. Obs. 

0X000 JElfric Joshua X. 12 Nestirabu sunne of hanJ stede 
fur&or on^^ean Gabaon. Ibid, x.^ 13 pa stod seo sunne on 
hatn stede faste. axvj% in Holy Rood-tree 22 Ne 

mihte heom nan mon of h^m stude awsegan. e 1205 Lay. 
6370 A>nan se he we:* wrat) wid eni i han stude be bine wolde 
shun. CX220 Bestiary 404 [The fox] go 5 0 felde to a fur; 
and..Nestered ^e nojt of Se stede a god stund deles, a 2225 
Leg. /Cath. 24$$, I hatilkestude,anan,^^vur 3 entwa wundres^- 
13.. BotiaventurcCs Medit.xis logher place h«y S^nne 

hart to go, . . He made hem sytte downe yn pat stede. ^ 2390 
Gower Couf II. 272 Bot the goddes«ie.,appiereih in the 
stede, And hath..forbede That thei the children nocht ne 
sle. rx4oo Destr. Troy 8627 He slode bus in slid, starit 
hym vpon. 0x450 Mirotir Saluacioun This hors and 
the twrr men than ran>’st out of the stede^ rsyo Spenser 
F, Q. 11, ii. 21 Reran Vnto that stead, their strife to vnder- 
stood. 

i-e. On, in stead arid stall I see Stall i fiote. 
X042 in Thorpe Charters (2865)348 Nubidde ic calle Godes 
freond . . hat hi for Codes ei^e nafre ne beon on stede ne on 
stealle har afre undon worSe haet . .we nu geunnen habbeii 
into pat haiije minstre. cz22o Bestiary 489 EHs wirm bi* 
tokneS 5 e man Sat ‘o 3 er biswikeS on stede er on stalle. 
c 2440 Rule St. Benei (Verse) ProL 146 pat to hysneghbuxs 
dose no noy In stede ne stayll, ^ire staite to stroy. 

* 1 * f. To give stead = to give place : see Place sb^ 
23, Give v. 47 a, b. Obs. 

C1740 Hampole Frose Tr. 29 Bot ifhe H^keit oher.>v3’se, 
or efles any ober man sauour by grace he contrarye hcre-to, 
I leue he saying and gyfe stede to hym. c 2375 Sc, Leg. 
Saints iv. (Jacobus) 267 And he stane, quhen he lad was her, 
wex nesch as it wax war, and gaf sic sted to hat body, as It 
agrave had bene, in hy. 138. Wvclif Set. IVks. 1 . 41 Sitte 
not in he first place, lest. . he lord of he feste bidde hce Jme 
his man steJe. ■x 4 So -*580 Hyrr. our Ladye 322 Waylyngc 
gyuelh stede to ioye. 2483 Cath.Angl. 255/2 To Giffe stede, 
cedere, locum dare. 

»h g. abstr. Situation. Obs. rare. 

1387 TRFonRKHigden (Rolls) I. 32gpcrfoTe first me schall 
telle of [>el place and stede of hat lend [Udesitu terra? 
lecali), how greet and what manere lend it is. 
f3. An inhabited place; a city, town, village, 
hamlet, etc. ; occas. a country, laud. Oh. 

CZ2SO G<n.SfF.x. 2214 For menSor sinne un-kinde deden, 
so fbr-sanc and brente Sat steden [Sodom]. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(^lls) 1520, fi: heidueof a! hulke stude he clup^e hen 
iwis After hi^ name gloucestre. <22300 Havelok 744 And 
for hat Grim, hat place aute^ Pe stede of Grim l e name laut^ 
CX320 Sir Trisir. 2163 A winde to wil him bare To a stede 
herbImwasbounNei;ehand; DelueUn hijthetouji. ^^75 
Sc.. Leg. Saints iiL (Andrrtu) 253 He met men bringand of 
bested a 5onge man, hat wes ded. ^^2400 Destr. Troy 
Hts body to britton, & his burgh take j All his slid to distre^f 
and hisstith holdis. 1577 Harrison England xri. L [11. vi.j 
q6/a ia Holinshed, The«e 2. [drinks] are very common la 
Kent, Worcester, & other steedes, where these kiudes of 
fruites doe abounde. 
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i;b.- ^Tho Steads [= MLG. de Sledeti]: ‘the 
Cities * of the Hanseatic League; the Hanse Towns. 
Also, the corporation of Hanse merchants in 
London. Obs. 

xs. .Drotehis Part^ PlayxcBxn Dunbar's Poems'^xZSv/a.* 
drik, Denmark, and Norra way. Norm iheSteiddisIdarnocht 
pa. 1,414 l*heCytcesofLu^ke, 

Danske, Hamburgh, Bromeswyke, and all other the Stedes 
of the Haunse Tutonyk. 1552 in Acts Privy Couttc. (N.S.) 
IV. 141 The Merebauntes of the Steedes, commonly called 
the Mcrcliaunles of the Stilllarde. 2557 Ibid, VI. 73 The 
said Merchauntes. . have alleadged.. that the Steades have 
byn so letted bygreate bt^mcn as they coulde not sende 
thiere Agcnlcs for the going forwarde with the said Diet. 
xSS^/bid. 315 The relume home into their cuntreys of the 
Ixxvj hulke-< of the Steades presently at Portesmouihe. 2558 
Gresham in Burgon Lt/e 1 . 484*111011 you nenvirrestore 
the sieydes called the Sttllyarde agatne to iher privelydge. 
f 4. Adefinitespoton a surface, esp. on the surface 
of the body. Obs. 

c 2000 Sax. Leeehd. 1 . 74 Lccge on 5 one stede he sc spring 
on se2>ittan wolde. <2x225 Ancr. R. 136 Bibold ofte heron 
[the crucifixl, Zt. cus he wunde studen. EZ300 Seyn Julian 
57 (Ashm. MS.) Fram he neefce to he fot ech stude it horn? 
soiit^e. <2x375 Joseph Arim. 578 [He] wolde ha striken 
Seraphe at a stude derne, vppon an hole of his helm, c X440 
Paliad. on liusb. i. 204 Thy vync in oon stede alway, thou 
ne bynde. X470-85 Malory Arihnrwx. xiL 230 'Hius they 
fought two houres..£c in many stedys they were wounded, 
b. Sc, A mark, imprint, vestige. Chiefly pi, 
25*3 Douglas eEruis 111. iv. 72 The pray half ettin behind 
thame lat thay ly, With fute&teidia vile and laith lose. 2596 
Dalrvmple tr. Lestids Hist. Scot. I. li. 170 The teliques or 
stedis thairof [Adrian's Wall) this dayar seine, ^it Darned 
the Vale of Adrian. 1720 Ruddimak Gloss. Virgil's AEueis 
s. V. Stede, Fute stedis, foot steps, tract or print of the feet ; 
For Stead ScoL is commonly taken for the foundation or 
ground on which a house or such like stands, or the tract or 
impression made in the Earth, and appearing when the^ are 
taken away. 2826 Galt Last of Lairds iv. 32 He nippit my 
twa lugs till he eft the stedt o' his fingers as plainly upon 
them as (ctej. 2896 Crockett Grey Man v, 35 On the 
trampled clay and mud, there were the steads of naked feet. 
6 . Chiefly with possessive, a. The place assigned 
to, belonging to, or normally occupied b}' a thing ; 
appointed or natural place. Obs. exc. arch, 

iELFRED Boeih. jcxxiii. § 5 Ac jnes f>Tes a^en stede is 
ofer eallum woruldjesceaftom sesewcnlicum. e 2250 Gen. 4 
Ex. ri7 Gc^ bi.<iuuad watres here stede. ^1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame 731 'Ibou west. .That euery kyndely thynge that is 
Hath a kyndely stede thcr he May best in hj»t conserued be. 
c 1450 Mirk's Fesiial a The fyrst day, as Saynl Terom 
sayth, see schall aryse yp yn hyr siyd, 2887 Morris 
Odyss. xtu 402 The mast in its stead we 'stablisbed and 
hauled tiie satis in air. 

t b. A space or place assigned to or occupied 
by a person ; a seat. Obs, 

C960 Rule Si. Benei xliii. 68 (SchrSer) Ne stande he on 
chore on his stede and endebyrdnesse, ac stande be ealra 
jneraest. 1303 R. Brunnc Handl, Synne 2418 pe so^e 
myght y neuer wytte, who shuld yn ho stedys sj'tte, e 2400 
Love Bonavent, lUrr, (2907) xo6 Sitteand take thy stede 
in the lot^t place. CX400 Cecmelyn 851 Whan Gamelyn 
was i*sct In the Justices stede. 2590 SrENSER F. Q, l ir. 
4t The souldicr may not moue from waichfull sted, Nor 
leaue his stand, •vntifl his Captaine bed. 2633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. \*TL iii. Where glorious Cities stood,. .l*bere 
sbrieching Satyres fill the peoples emptie steads. 1751 G. 
\itsxEduc. xd, Fir’d with th* Idea of her future Fame She 
rose majeslick from her lowly sted. 

fc. The place where a body of soldiers is 
stationed, a military position. Obs. 

C2330 R. Brukne Chron. IF<w:r (Rolls) 5085 He did selte 
in wardes [v. r. stedes] seers, Knyghte to wachem, & squiers. 
*577 Hounshed Hist, Eng. I, 39/2 Being returned into 
Gallia, [he] placed his souldiors in steeds to soiourne there 
for the winter season. Ibid. 49/1 Plaurius.. placed garrisons 
in steedes, where neede required, to keepe those places 
w'hiche hee had gotten. 1627 Drayton /^ g7y«:<7Nr/ 53 Avast 
Route. .Had for their safety.. Got in their flight into so 
strong a sted. So fortifi'd by nature.. They might not thence, 
but with much blood be brought. 

6. A property or estate in land; a farm; also fa 

portion of an estate. j 

2238 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 247 pc dettes hat men ham ' 
aunt, her stedes St her wonyng, Wer taxed. 2452 in P. F, 
Tytier Hist.Scot.(\Z^\\,-gb'j All the tenants. .except them 
that occupies the grangis and steids whilk war in the hands 
of the said Earle ^^'^^^aIn. 1487 Exch, Rolls Scat. IX. 470 
note. All and hale our stedb of Oitslak [etc.] with aucht 
hundreich scheip.,apon the said stedis. 1508 Kennedie 
Fly ting xu. Dnnbitr 365 Thow has a tome purs, I haue stedis 
and takkis. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 532 And mony 
ane out of bis awin hous diaist. And roony sted wnpleneLt 
lyand waist. 2S79SPENSER.S‘A^A.C<z/.May43ThilkeFame 
bene shepeheards for the Deutls stedde. 2594-5 Durham 
Wills iSurtees) II. 255 A farme or stead, worthe 20b 2825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Stead, Sted, Stfd, a place, a farm 
house and offices. 2887 Stokes tr. Tripartite Life of 
Patrick 139 On the water is a stead, Buale Patraic (* Patrick's 
Bjtc 0 is Its name. 2889 Rider Haggard WifeuW, I 
took a Hottentot., who lived on tbestead,into my confidence. 

7 . A site for a building; the land on which a bnild- 
ing stands; also, an enclosnre attached to a Imilding, 
a yard. (Cf. farmstead., homestead, mowstead.') 

2246^8 CockersoTui ChariuHaitiha.m) III.i. 843Qoam* 
dam partem terra in Catonjacentemsubtusle WalkemiJne- 
stude infra has divisas:, scilicet [etc.]. 2534 Munim-de 

Metros (Bannatyne Clubidsg Giffic sail bappyn 
. .ane walk myll on h& said myll «ited within h® saidis landis, 
2546 Yorkshire Chantry Surv. (Surtees) iSt A barne s^e } 
garden stede. x6xo Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 80 Lie leind^me 
ct teind*bame iTiird, cum lie pcitboos-stcid. ^ 2634 /a/<L 203, 

2 terras husb. et 3 terras cott. eC lie grasteid. 2773 
Coitingyxxitkinel, Wr/7 Messuage steads and cottage steads. 


1894 R. S. Fesgusos Hist. IVestmorland 165 The ‘steads’ 
or sites of many disused ‘ walk mills ’ or fulling mills. 

1 8. The framework which supports the bedding 
of a bed. Obs. Cf. Bebstead. 

<11400-50 Bk. Cvrtasye 517 in BaheesBk., l>en ..the vssher 
..Brynges hym in bed where be shallc nynke; In strong 
«yd on palet he lay. 1615 Quables Sim’s Bonn. xt. iii, The 
Bndall bed of Princely Solomon,.. Was but of Cedar; and 
her Sted of gold. 1697 Dbvdeh K/ty. Georg. 11. 726 With 
Wars and Taxes others waste their own, . .To loll on Conches, 
rich with Cytron steds. 1799 E. Du Bois Piece Family 
Btcg.lll. 102 The valance or curtain that bangs round the 
iKter and stead of the bed. 1858 Suimonds Hict. Trade, 
Stead, the frame of a bed. 

IIL Metaphorical and idiomatic uses. 

*19. In various rare or occasional uses. a. Abiding- 
place (of hope, passions, etc.), b. To take stead : 
to take effect, c. In good (etc.) stead : in good 
(etc.) circumstances, d. A space of time. Obs. 

a. c 2200 Vices Sf Virtues 95 De faste hope haf 5 hire stede 
up an heih. 2395 Hylton Scala Ferf. (\V. de W. 1494) i. 
Ixx, In thyn herte where the stede of loue is thou sbolde 
mow haue parte of suche loue to thyn euen cr3’sten. ei^zx 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3403 Wengeance, in JjIs good 
lord, haddeno stide. 

b. c 2200 Okmin aoioi Hiss spell toe mikell stede i ha patt 
herrdenn whatt he se;;de. <22300 Cursor M. 1^266 And 
custom it e5..Quen lagh es road bitutx h^m neu At 
biginning for to be redd, pat dred mai do pe lagh ta sted. 
/bid. 29274 On ham his cursing stede first takes. 

C. 23.. R. Glouc iRoUs) App. H.30 Wbanne he was out 
of vyrahh® and was in god stad. 0x^75 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxviii. (Margaret) 91 5 et» h® scho wes in pouir stede & nocht 
with hyr fadtr cane befed^ nocht* hane [etc.]. 2596 Spenser 
F, Q. V. xii. 23 With the souse thereof full sore aghast, He 
staggered to and fro in doubtfull sted. 

d. 2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. Wi. 40 [He] though she were 
with weariaesse nigh dead, Yet would not let her llte, nor 
rest a little stead. 

1 10. a. A place or passage iu Scripture or other 
\VTiiing. b. A point m order of progression. Obs, 

a. C1175 Lojttb.Hom.’j-i On oSer stude of rihte ileuespec 
he apostle and sei 5 . .Inpossibile [etc], <rz200 Vices ff Vir- 
tues Bi An o 3 er stede he sei 5 , godd: Vegui ridetis [etc.}. 
<2x225 After, R. 144 Vor svecche is ine holi write i monie. 
studen ipreised. Ibid. 420, 1 -nriten on o 3 er stude. 2377 
Lancl. P, PL B.xiv. 231 Asdauidseith in h®*®uter..; And 
in an other stede also velud [etc]. 1390 Gower Conf, II. 

26, ^ Ful many an other thing sche dede. Which is noght 
writen in this stedes c 2520 hi. N isbet H. T. in Scots Acts 
xiii. 35 And tharfor on an vthir stede be sais. Thou sa! nocht 
geuc thi hali to se comiptioun. 2557 Card. Pole in Stiype 
Led. Mem, (1822) III. il App. Ixriii. 507 And what is the 
benedictyon of this stede of almesse, the propbete Esaias 
shewetbe in that same place. 

b. 02370 Lay^ Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 45^ When hoo 
has made ht^ orbon, h^n shal ^ow w'ith deuocion Make hi 
prnyeres in h^t stede for alle hi frendes, ]yat are dede. 

til. An office or position assi^ed to or held by 
a person. Obs. 

cxooo JEisxicHom. in Sweet SeL Horn. jEtfr. 9 pti gc. 
earnast..hone stcde h* s® deofol of afeoll hurh ungeh;^- 
sumoysse. exaos Lay. 239 Asscanius h® h® w’®® » 
kinges stude four & hriiti winter he heold hat lend. <22225 
Leg. Hath, 3 Constantin & Maxence weren, on ane lime, 
as in keiseres stude behest i Rome, a lyxFall tf Passion 

27, 18 in E. S. P. (1862) 13 Har [Lucifer & his angels] 
Slides for to ful fille hat wer i-falle for prude an hore, god 
tnakid adam to is wide to fide har slides hat wer dor, ^2450 
in AuDgier.^'<?« (1840)363 When.. any is absente, they that 
be present scbal fulfylle ther stedes. cx6oo in Trans. Roy 
Hist. Soc. (W2) XVI. 46 [They] shall continue in the said 
office place Roome and Stead of Assistants till [etc.]. 

12. The place, * room ‘ lieu or function (of a 
person or thing) as held by a substitute or a suc- 
cessor. Only in certain phrases. 

i*a. To keep (a person’s) stead', to be (his) 
deputy, act on (his) behalf. So io commit onis 
stead to (another), Obs. 

c 2450 Codstow Reg. 72 He committid his stede to eueriche 
of hem, with h® powere of lawful constreininge. /bid. 132 
Whenne Ralph, prior of wircetur, kepid h® stede of Roger, 
bisshoppe of wircetur. Ibid. 350 A-forc prior of walinge* 
forde, principall iugge, & the ebaunter of walingeforde, 
kepynge the stedys of the abbolies of Abendon & of dor- 
cbester. 

b. To ido (obs.), Jill, serve, supply the stead of., 
to serve as a substitute for. Now rare. 

2558 Bp. Watson Sev. Saeram. xii. 13 MarljTdome.. 
dolhe supplye thesfeede of Babtysme,.,wJien ondy neces* 
sitie..excludelh the Sacrament. x6oi Daniel (T/n. Wars 
VH. IvHi, Conducting their fresh troup« against their King 
(Wha leaves a woman to supply bis^ steed). x6xi 
Sclatrr Key (1629) 244 Suffering sometimes doth the steed 
ofbaptbme. tZnC.ljOFFTSetfform. I. rgg They may serve 
the stead of presence of mind, to a certain point at least. 
1888 Goode Amer. Fishes 2 The allied P^chihp replaces 
it in temperate South America,.. while in northern China 
Siniperca fills its stead. 

c. In the stead of\ (tr) in the room ofj- 
cession to (one who has died, has retired from or 
is suMrseded in an office); t(< 5 ) as the depn y or 
repre^ntative of (obs.)-, -fie) in i-en of, 

(a person or thing that might more Datum j 
been chosen, have happenS3, ®tc.) , 

lieu of in exchange for (something ^ 5 
(e) predicatively, l‘’ be iff the stead cf {n. s, - 

^e, +* be in stead for), to make up for the want 
of. Now somewhat arch. 

(a) Arc. Per. DuUin 

U8s“4s’i Mr.Thlimas Fynen xs eleacd AHcnnan in the 
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styde of Mr. John Nangle. 1784 j 4 c^s <5- Laws Connecticut 
159 Such Select-men and Conuniitees as shall from Time 
to Time succeed, and come in the Room and Stead of others 
removed by Death. 1786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip III 
(1859) 255 Matthias II. being raised to the imperial throne 
in the stead of his deceased brother. 

(^) C1380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 55 Sih prelatis & prestis 
ordeyned of good comen in J?e stede of posilis & disciples, 
Jjei ben alle bounden..to preche J^us he gospel. 

(c) cx^ooApol. Loll. 6 pat h® pepIe..worschip not. .he 
fend in he sted of Crist. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. 
Priv. xviii. 146 , 1 putte lateyn in the stydde of Englyshe. 
1460-70 Bk. Quintessence n. 16 If ge haue non preparate 
redy. . hanne take in he slide herof fyn brennynge watir. 1544 
Betham Precepts War i. xxv. C ij b, For wnych cause a' 
capitayne..wyll cause false tales. .to be sparpled abrode, in 
the stede and place of true tydynges, 1654 H. Codrington 
tr. Justine xx. 289 They brought home comfort to their 
distressed Army in the stead of help. 17^ Watts Retiq. 
yuv. (1789) 3S Sometimes they shew a painted idol in the 
stead ot him [God). 

(ji) azj6i hkw Com/, Wear^ Pil^im (1809) loi It was 
human nature.. that had lost its first heavenly life and got 
a bestial, diabolical life in the stead of it. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, x, § 3. 775 A Constitution.. was accepted by 
Lewis the Sixteenth in the stead of his old despotic power. 

(tf) 1596 Spenser JF, Q, iv. vii. 7 A tall 3’oung oake he bore, 
Whose knottie snags were sharpned all afore, And beath’d 
in fire for steele to be in sted. 1839 Quincey Recoil. 
LakesVlVs^ 1862 II. 193 This pleasure \s*as to him in the 
stead of many libraries. 

d. In his slead (or with any other possessive) : 
{a) as a successor in his room (cf. 12 c (a )) ; (b) 
as Ins deputy or representative {arch.), also t 
dicatively, t(c’) as a substitute in the place occu- 
pied by him {obs.) ; {d) instead of him (cf. 12 c (f)). 
Now only literary. Formerly the plural steads was often 
used when preceded by a plural possessive. 

(a) £1320 Seuyn Sax* (W.) i2oy Thai sschaL.Put the out 
of thi kinges seie, And sette him stede inne thine. 1362 
Lakcl. P , PL K . V. 39 Leste h® k3*n^ and his Counseil 3or 
Comunes apeire. And beo stiward in oure stude. c 1375 
Sc. Lex* Saints Prol. 261 Mathias wes chosin in his stede. 
CX400 Rofu. Rose 4862 Whanne fader or moder am in 
grave, Hir children shuldc..Ful diligent ben, in her steede. 
2603 Owen Pembrokeshire iL (1891) 31 Chancerye and Es- 
chequer werecleene abolished.. and newe Courtes crrected 
in theire steedes by the saied Statute. 1696 Chtirchw. Aec. 
Pittington, etc. (Surtees) 260 A new saxton to be chosen 
in his roome or steed. 

(b) CZ400 Rule St. (Prose) ]xiu.4i pabbesse, for sho 
es in godis stede, sal be calUd * dame 1427 in Proc. Privy 
CouTicil II. 238 Charjng the captens and cunstables 
to take other in hor styddes. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xUiL 
27 Send in 3our .steld, ^our ladeis ^rathit vp gay. x^6o 
Bible (Geneva) Gen. xxx, 2 Am I in Gods stede, which 
bathe vdthholdcn from thee the frule of the wombe t 1577 
Hak.mer Anc. EceL Hist., Socrates ir. xxxi. 288 In their 
steede which were absent, their readers and Deacons sub- 
scribed. 2629 Hinder, ^r2rertvrL(x64x) 24 Acknowledg- 
ing that he was unto him in Gods stead. 

(c) 1590 Grecne iVever too late ti. (2600) Q 4, The seedes 
of shame I from my hart remoue, And in their steades I set 
downe plants of grace. 1622 Coverte Poy* 5 Which sheepe 
we tooke with v* and left stxe beasts or bullocks in their 
steads. 2676^ Hale Contempi. u 209 Thou . . weft willing to 
put thy soul in our souls stead. 2728 Pope Dune. 1. 180 Or 
quite unravel all the reas'nlng thread, And hang some 
curious cobweb in its slead. 2774 Ckestekf. Lett. I. viii. 
21 Diana put a hind in berllphieeneia'sjslead. 2823 Scott 
Peveril xMxf Zarah.. admitted that she had deranged the 
project.., by placing the dwarf in her own stead. 

(d} CX230 Halt Meid, 10 For under weolc, i wunnes stude 
J?u hauest her ofee belle. 2589 Puttenham Eng* Poesie in. 
X, fArb.) 272 Some busie carpers will scorne at my new 
deuised termes : auricular 2J\d sensable, sajdng that 1 might 
with better warrant haue vsed in their steads these words, 
orthoxrapkicall or syntacticalL 2733 Pope Prol. Sat. 304 
A lash like mine no honest man shall dread, But all such 
babbling blockheads in his stead. 2784 Cowper Task iir. 
769 Down falls the venerable pile., .Springs a palace in its 
stead But in a distant spot, 18x2 Scott Rokeby i. iii. Terror 
reigns in sorrow’s slead, 2852 H, Rogers Eclipse 0/ Faith 
(2862) 2X0 Each seemed to substitute in its stead something 
he liked better. 2836 Loncf. Golden Leg. u, Gottlieb, 
Or unless Some maiden. .Offers her life for that of her lord, 
And is willing to die in hU stead. 2871 Miss Yonce 
II. viii. 203 He begged the King to choose in his stead, one 
of the numerous roj'al princes, 

+ e. In stead qf \ see Instead. Ohs, 
f. Slead of = instead of. (See Instead.) Now 
only dial, 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas^ ix. xxxx. (2494) G ij, Sabath desyrous 
to succede Stede of his brother the kingdom 10 possede. 
14.. Pol. Rel. ff L. Poems 76 The wbyche..Songe a balad 
stede of the masse. 26x2 R. Daeorne Chr, turn'd Turke 
1180 [He] who adiudged to death By bis heads losse, should 
craue (stead of one stroke) To dye a lingring torment on the 
racke- 179T Nairse Poems 231 And bat^warc^ *sted of 
forwards, walk. 18x8 Scott Br, Lamtn. ix, Or if, stead o* 
that, ye wad but dine wi* them at the change-house. 

+ g. In the stead : instead of it, as a substitute. 
CX450 Holland Hosvlat 777 He couth cary the cowpe of 
the kingis dess. Syne leve in the sled Bot a blak bunwed. 
*567 Ctide < 5 - Godlie Ball, 243 All Ire and malice thow put 
vs ua, Thy seruandis goueme in the sleid. 1615 Heywood 
Four Prentises l. I 2 b, Stage-dir.. Guy and Eustace., 
beate the Pagans take away the Crownes on their heads 
and in the stea'd hang vp the contrary Shields. 2708 Swift 
Abol.Chr.Vlks. 2735 II. 1.93 Altenng the institution of 
the church established, and setting up presbjTery in the 
stead. ^ • f 

h. To slartd in stead of, instead of, tn the stead 
of : see Stand v, 49. . . , 

CX350 WilL Paleme 3S21 He..seide toJ?c quene, hat. .he 
wold in hire sones stede stand euer at nede. 

rV. 13. Advantage, avail, profit, service, sup- 


port ; esp. in /a stand in slead, also f to stand to 
stead, fto stand stead (see Stand o. 48); to do, 
t make, + render stead. Now only arch. 

n 1300 [see Stand v, 48]. <;i42S tr. Ardeni^s Treat. 
Fistula, etc. 66 Bot \ns hahe no stede bot to so streyt a 
wounde hat h® been may take within his cxlremitez he ex- 
tremitez of he wounde. 1523 Douglas /Eneis x, vi. 61 The 
giltyn mail^eis makis hym na stcyd, For in the colst he 
tholis dynt of deyd. 1524 Reg, Aberdon, (Maitland Club) 
I. ^89 Ane precept of scj*sing without charter or ony oher 
euident followand herapoune suld do nane stelde nor be of 
effect. 1524 St, Papers Hen. Pill, IV..XX2 To rendre all 
hert, Icfull service, stetde, and pleasure, that lyelh in our 
power. 2524 WoiSEV Ibid. IV. 2^9 (They] may and shal do 
grele stede in advertising the Kinges Grace from tyme to 
tyme..of the procedinges. 1542 XI. 272 And now last 
of all what a stede His Highiies entryng in to the warre 
was to Him. 2546 Privy Council Scot. I, 47 That ar 
contentic to do steid and service to the said Schir Neill. 
2552 P’cEss Mary in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, i, 11 , 165 Of my 
good wj’ll and prayour to do you stede or pieasur, you 
shalbe ever duryng my lief assured. 2625 in Foster Eng. 
Factories India (1909) III. 223 He. .assured him by passed 
experience what stead your language was to us in the time 
of our imprisonment. 2634 Milton Comus 6ti But here 
thy sword can do thee little stead. 2643 Orkney Witch 
Trial in Abbotsford Club Misc, I, 275, 1 was about the 
loch with Jonet Sklateris, ..but it is for no stead, it will 
never mend hir. ^2670 Spalding Trouh. Chas, I (Banna- 
tyne Club) I. 294 And stc [beasts] as wold not call tb^ 
hocht and slew, that thay sould never mak steed. 2823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words, Stead, aid, assistance, usefulness. 1873 
Brow^ung Red Cott, Nt.<ap C. 321 The two grey points that 
did him stead And passed their eagle-owner to the front. 

+ b. 7 b serve (one) in some, no stead, to be of 
some, no advantage or profit to (one), Obs, 

2602 Holland Pliny vm. xv. I. 200 His homes bend so 
inward., that they serve him in no steed at all for fight. 2662 
[see Serve v.^ 19]. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 170 What stead 
would the Queens word then serve me in. x68o Burnet 
Rochester (1692) 46, I told him all his speculations of Philo- 
sophy would not serve him in any stead. 17x2 Arbuthnot 
lokn Bull IV. vii^ I am glad I have made the Experiment, 
It may serve me in some stead. 

V. 14 . Comb, : + steads bearing, + stead 
holder fcf. Stadholdeb], + stead-holding Sc., a 
‘ locum tenens \ substitute, deputy ; stead-horse 
dial. (seequoL 1894); + stead-man = steadtvard; 
steadsman dia/., a sobstitute, deputy; f stead 
mother itonce<vd* (see quot.) ; f 8t©ad-stathel- 
fastness = Steadfastness; fsteadtvard (see 
quot.). 

C1460 Oseney Reg, ^2 By}>® %ncarc of Cudelynton or his 
•ited^ beryng [ong. vel eius vices gerenteni]. 2456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) xxx Verray vicare 
and *stede haldare till our lord Jhesu Crist. C2375 Sc. 
Leg, Saints^ xxi. {Clement) 647 Bot opunyonys ware sere, 
quhethyr )jlrt iwa papis were, or he papis *sted-hald- 
ande. 2708 J. C* ContpL Cottier (2843) 37 The Banck’s- 
Man . .leads nls *Stead-Horse away with the Leaden Ck>rfe. 
2894 Northumh. Gloss. s.v. Steedj A * steed (or stead) horse ' 
is a horse employed upon a pit heap-steed. 2623 R. G 
Table Alph. (ed. 3), Steward, *5teed-man, the keeper of the 
place, 2897 F. S. Ellis Reynard 283 A farm in old speech 
was a stead, And to the stead-man’s name oft wed. 2876 
Whitby Gloss., *Steeadsntan, a substitute for another person. 
2591 H, Smith Prebar, Marriage 106 A stepmother dooth 
signifie a *stedmolber, that is, one mother dyeth, and an- 
other commethin her stead, a 1225 A mren R. 6 Non ancre 
hi mine read nc sch 3 l..bihoten..bute ]?tco hinges, h®t is, 
obedience, chaslete, & *sludest3helne5;tnesse. 2876 Whitby 
Gloss., *Steeadward, the keeper of the slead or place; a 
steward. Old local document. 

Stead (sted), V, Forms ; 2 stude, 4 stede, 

5 stedde, 6-7 steed(e, Sc. steid, 6-7 sted, 7- 
stead. Pa, /. and pa, pple, 3 stedde, 4 stedd, 
3-5 stad,4 8tadd0,staad,5-6 staid, 4-8 sted, 6-9 
stead; 4 stedyd, Sc, -it, -yt, 4-5 sted(d)ede, 
(4 stadded), 7 steeded, 7-9 steaded. [Early 
ME. stude (u), stede, f. stude, stede Stead sb. The 
pa, t. and pa. pple. form stad is a. ON. stadde 
(pa. t.), sladd^r (pa. pple.) of stetja vb, to make to 
stand, stop, place, t sta6-r = OE. slide Stkad sb. 

The ON, verb is * little used exc. in pa. pple.’ (Vigfusson) ; 
the pres.-slem was therefore not adopted in Eng., its place 
being taken by the prc^.-slcm of the cognate native verb. 
The form stad of the pa. t. and pa. pple. is almost confined 
to the senses of Scandinavian origin (branch II) j for an ■ 
exception see quot. CX400 in i a.] | 

I. To Stand in stead. 

1 . trans, (The obj. was prob. orig. dative.) 

a. impers, or with snbj. a clause, inf., or noun 
of action : To avail, profit, be of use to (a person) ; 
f lo help (a person) to do something. Also ahsol. 
Now arch. 

csiqs Lamb, Horn. 77 Men h®t**nulle 3 heore sunnen 
forleten bo 3 on h® doules on-walde, and h®t hwile ne 
studed horn nawibt het bo singe pater noster. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 4681 pai with siode bom a stoure, but it stad litle. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 9 Perhaps my succour, or aduize- 
ment meele hlote stead you much j’our purpose to subdew. 
159X Shaks. Two Gent. ii. L 219 So it steed you, I will 
write, -a thousand times as much. 1592 — Rtnn. fy yul. 11. 
iii. 54 (2nd Qo.) Aly intercession likewise steads my foe, 
1629 Drayton Idea xv. Minor Poems (1907) 52 Since to 
obtaine thee nothing me will sted, I haue a hled’clne that 
shall cure my Loue. ^ 2662 Gianvill Pan, Dogm, 31 The 
concession of which will only steed us as a Refuge for Igno- 
rance. 2832 Miss Mitford in T. A. Trollope What / Re- 
member II. 339 Your answering these questions will 
slead me much. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. ni. xx, It steads 
not the doomed man that be have interviews with the King. 


1838 Emerson Addr. Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II ,,, 
Iranslate, collate, distil all the systems, it steads vo,, 
nothing. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia iv. 274 Hove hath It 
steaded man to pray. 

b. Of a thing : To he useful or advantageous to. 
Also ahsol. Now arch, {rare.) 

2594 Daniel ContpL Rosamond (ed, 2) Ixxx^^i, All these 
teares you shed will nothing steed, 1598 Sylvf^er Du 

Colnmnes 236 Here-by, a Crane shall'stccd 

in building more Then hundred Porters* bu.sie pains before 
1598 Grenewey Ann. vi. viii. {2604) 134 The Sari 

mates laying aside their bowes which steeded them but a 
short time, ran in to the enemie with their swords and 
launces. 2600 Holland ZiVy ix. xxiv. 331 The place mil 
steed you, I know. 1602 Shaks. Alls PPellv. iing; Had 
you that craft to reaue her Of what should stead her tnostl 
2610 — Temp. I. ii. 265 Rich garments, linnens, stuffs, and 
necessaries Which since haue steeded much, 1608 Torssa 
Serpents 273 It is cleere that they [spiders] were made to 
serue and stead vs to many excellent vses. 2623 Whiteocrse 
Netvfoundland 54 Which fish is in all those parts in great 
request, and steeds them greatly. 2635 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondts Banish'd Virg.jt^ Arrowes, speares, and javtlinp 
to steede them in occasions of boording. 1842 Browkixc 
Pippa passes^ iii. Poems (1905) 282 But guess not how the 
qualities required For such an office.. Would little stead 
me, otherwise employed. 2891 M. Muriel DowiEC'/V/in 
Harp. 254 No adjectives would stead me. 

c. With subj. a person: To succonr, help, 
render service to. Now rare. 

1582 T. Mathew in Nicolas Z/cw. SirC. Hatton {\ l \ i \ 
300 Knowing how much you have steaded me therein from 
time to time. 2600 Holland Livy xxii. xxxii. 452 If they 
coujd haue bethought themselues of any other meanes 
besides, wherein they might steed and befriend them, 
Shaks. 0 th. i, iii. 344. 1 could neuer better steed thee then 
now, 26x2 Speed Hist, Gt, Brit, Concl. § 2 They (the 
Britons] .steeded the Romanes in most of their Conquests. 
2625 W, B, True Sch. Warre ts The Sea of Rome in times 
pa*i was for the most part wont to steede it sclfe with the 
endeauours of the Minor obseruant Fryers, c 2645 Howm 
Lett. (2655) II. xxxiii. 41, 1 shall be glad to steed you h 
anything that may tend to your advantage. 28x8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxiii, It’s like I may pleasure you, and slead your 
father in his extremity. 1B34 Sir H. Taylor Arievtldew. 
nr. ii, Alas 1 Would 1 could stead you more than with the 
prayers Of such a sinful creature ! 2888 G. Gissinc Lijit 
Morning \\. The consciousne-i^s of what was before her 
killed her power to stead him in his misery. 

' fd. To serve (one’s turn), minister to (neces- 
sities, desires). Obs, 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps* Ixxii. i. 269 If kings bd 
ymough in themselves too stedde their turnes withall. 1573 
— Calvin on yob xxxi. 16-23. 535 True it is that wee cannot 
sleade all the necessiti^ that we see. 1^3-26 Bretok Md 
IPorld (GT0%2xi)q/i If in eithermyaduiseor better meanes, 

1 may stead your desire, you shall [etc.]. 2605 A. Warim 
Poor Man's Pass* etc. E4b, So Competence Necessiti« 
may steede. 

t ©. To supply with something helpful. Aho 
const, of Obs, 

2587 Golding De Mortiay xxxiiii. 552 He sendeth vs par* 
done, and steadeth vs of a Suertie that is able to pay otir 
debts : this Surety is the Messias. 2592 BADiKcrosAwr 
Gen. ii. 9 ITie ^rcat power of God to furnish and slcwc 
himselfe cucr with meanes to effect his wylU 2648 Br. Hau 
Select Th, Ixxii. 207 Thou, .thoughtst fit to stead him wiin 
such a society as might make his life comfortable to him. 

f £ To suffice for, serve the needs of. Also 
absol. Sc. Obs, 

2497 Acc* Ld. High Trens. Scot. I, 335 Item, ..for tme 
cabil low to stede the w’ell of Dunbar quhen it was red. 
Ibid. 357 Item, to Schir Andro, to steid the pur 
for vij owkis, xxj lib. 2529 Extracts Burgh Rec. Rdin* 
(1869) I. 200 That na maner of persouns,.by ony mmll w 
greiit, mair nor will steid his awin hous honestly qumii 
Alichaelmes nixttocum. 2535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 11. r 
Victuallals to steid for fourtie dais. issyTussER/pf.* 
Hush, xlx, 7’hy saffron plot.. shal stede both thine 
bouse, and next neighbour too. 

g. dial. In passive : see quots. 

2823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Sledded, suited— engaged. 

* 1 can’t git no work— the farmers are all sledded. 

Forby P’oc. E. a nglia. Stead, to supply a place left vacan 

* I am at last sleaae’d with a servant.^ 

+ 2 . To serve (a person) ^r. Obs, . 

2563 WiN^rrr tr, Vincent Lirin. Ded, Wks. (S.T.S.) IB 
A Htle.. instrument that may suffice ws..for a speu 
spade. and with that also may sled for a bricht 
a 1652 Brome Queene's Exch. iv. i. You have yet a Brott- 
May slead you for a Father, Husband, Friend. 

+ 3 . Tb Stead up : to fulfil in the stead ofanpmjf* 
2603 Shaks. Meas.for M, iir. 1. '260 Wee shall adcis« 
wronged maid to steed vp your appointment, goc la 
place. 

n. To place. 

^ To establish, fix, place. Chiefly passtrCj to 
be situated, stand. Obs. . . 

a 2300 E, E. Psalter Ixxxviifi]. 8 Over me es 
stedde [Vulg. confrmaia], a 1300 Cursor M, 
es adam in erth stad {Gait, stad. Fair/, stadde]- Ibtd* *44 
He moght wel thine his stund to slrang in hat sled 
staid sa lang. 0x325 Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy)6 '' 
the 3ong persoun Is stedyd in hys cherch. 134® . 

Pr, Consc, v. 6170 And whan saw we Jj® seke and in pn^ 
sted. 23.. E* E. Allit. P, B. 982 Ones ho blusch^ 
buiqe, 1)01 bod ho no lenger, pat ho nas stadde a stiff® 
c 237s Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. {Baptist) 585 Pc quhilk 
tecle with hir tuke,..& stedit it honorablyin ^ 
marytany. ^1400 Sc. Tropan War 11. 508 A 
horse. .In whome may weillc a thou«ande knythtes 
steddede. ct4oo Sege yerusalem (E.E.T.S.) 33/5^ 


xlii. 9 in SllQ qucrc luou an siauuc. ' t i'H” ■* *■"' ‘ ;-iv 

xvii. 28 That. .stedde yone steme to stand stone sul- 
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<x 1450 Sl\ Curtasye -23: in Dabeex 5«f be stad in 
strange centre, Enscrchc no fyr |>en falles to the. 1473 
Rental Dk, Cupar-An^s (187^) I 177 5if tha ihynk that 
tha ma sted tham bcltyr in vthir placjs tha sal haue our fre 
liccns. 1500 Caldwell Papers (Maitland Club) I, 52 The 
quhilk tenands ye said lord erle promittc to stcid in 
ulhir place. 16x8 W. Lawsoh Ortlu 4- Card, ix. (1623) 25 
Stead them on the North side of your other Apples. 1821 
Keats Isabella xx, l»ut it is done. .To honour thee. .To 
stead thee as a verse in English tongue. 
f 6 . To put into a certain condition, to settle. O^s. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1893 For thai traistyt, and Scot- 
land war weill stad, Wallace wald cum, as he thaim promyst 
had. Ibid. x. 748 Thus in gud pece Scotland with r>’chl 
be stad. 

f b. rejl. To apply oneself. Ohs. 

CX4S5 PTon-Cycle Myst, Plays (xpe^) 47 Onto my warke 
I must me stede. 

+ c. To treat, deal with. Ohs. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture 614 in Babees Bk.y The 
hak of kc Crevise, bus he must be sled: array hym as ye 
dothe ke crabbe. 

*t* 6 . pass. To be placed in a certain (evil or 
difficult) plight or condition ; to be burdened wit/t 
(sickness), beset zvith (enemies, etc.). Ohs, 

1300 674 In mikul blis ban ^vashesL^ad. Ibid. 
15787 Bot sua wit seckenes am i stadd hat i ne mat to wter 
win. <*X37S Sc.Le^, Saints iu {Paul) 26 And sailand in 
Italy In parclls wes he stad sindrjL X4.. Burgh Larois 
xcv. in Anc. Laivs Scat. (Burgh Rec. Soc.) 46 Gif.. and 
eftirwart be that tuk tbe lande in nede is stadd it to sell. 
CZ440 K<?r4* xlviiL 289 In harde pres<e whan I was 

stedde. Of my paynes 52 h.adde pitee. CZ4S0 St. Cuthheri 
(Surtees) 5586 In sorow was he stadd. e 2470 Rauf CoiB 
$ear 136 Sa troublit with stormis was 1 neucr stad. CZ470 
Henry Wallace ix. 901 Sen we ar stad with ciicmys on ilk 
syd. c 1480 Henri’son Test. Cress. 54a Now is my hreist 
with stormie stoundis stad. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
47 Honorious of Rome the emprioure, That tyme with seik- 
nes staid wes in ane stour. 

fb. With adverb, To he hard {straitlf, stilly, 
eiz.") stead : to be hard put to it, to be beset with 
difficulties or perils. Cf. Bested pa. pple, 
n73oo Cursor M. 3470 pe leuedi was ful ferli drad Als 
womman ful hard was stad. 2375 Barbour Bruce 111. 
204 Men redys off many men ibat war Fee hardar stad then 
we yhet ar. /bid. vu 664 They wend 1 wes stratly stad. 
<^*375 Be^. Saints viu (.Mantes Bess) 650 Full hard in 
f»at towne hai war sted. CX400 Rowland 4- 0 . 1528 There 
were cure folkes full styffely stadde. n 1440 Sir Eglatn. 459 
Thou haste byn strongly stadd. c 1442 York Myst. xlv, 137 
Men J>at arc stedde stiffely in stormes or in see. <1x450 
? Lydg. To Sov. Body lopTherfore I love no labour that ye 
lese Whan, in longing, sorest ye be stadde. What 

shall £ dol xo in Q. Eliz, Acad. 86 Thus am I sted ful 
heuely. <z 1500 Rntis Rasnng i. 461 Quhen poxv art stad 
ocht narowly With Iroits >y)*ll and gluttony. 1535 Steavart 
Cs'on, Scot. HI. 125 _ He circulit him sone efter at ane seig, 
Into ane place quhair he wes sted r)*cht herd. 1605 1st Pt. 
yeronimo iti. ii. 9: O me, ill stead, valUant Rogero shine. 
i8z8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xix, O father, we are cruelly sted 
between God's laws and man's laws. 
f 7 . intr, a. To stay, tarry, b. To stop, come 
to a stand, c. To stand, consist. Ohs. 

13.. K, Alts. 4x4$ Albutunder to him cometb, and nought 
steL ex4to Avotv. Arth. xliiL 13 The kny-jic stedit and 
stode. CX4Z0 ^/lrM.’xxxIi, 4 (Ireland MS.) Tell 

me..Quy thou stedls^in that stid, and stendus so stille? 
e 1440 York PTyst. xlvi. 1 schall nott stedde in no stede 
but in stall and in strete. 01460 Tcnvneley Myst. vit. 206 
For sotfa, my lord, I shall not sted ti'.l I haue theym theder 
led. c 1500 Se, Poem on Her, J70 in Q. Eliz. Acad, 100 In 
quhat metallis or colouris that thai st^ 

Hence t Stea’ded ppl. a.y Pplaccd in position. Ohr. 
1609 Ev, Woman in Hunt. 11. 1, C4, Let your faire hand 
be beame vnto the ballance. And with a sledded peyze, lift 
vp that beame. 

Stead, obs. form of Steed. 
tStea'dable, O. Sc. Obs, Also 5-7 otedablo, 
6 stedabyl, steddabill, 7 stedibill, steedable, 
steidable, stedible. [f. Ste^ v. +-able.] Ser- 
viceable, helpful. 

1467 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 1. 27 The saide Thomas sail be 
stedable to tbe saide Wiliam in all thingis that he has ado. 
*5*4 Q’ Marg. in St. Papers Hen. Y/II, IV. 116 This wilbe 
..steddabill to Hb Grace. x6a4 Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 
394 The bigging of ane brig ower the water of Bogye.. 
wilbe most stedibill to the haill cuntrie. 1635 J. Hayward 
tr. BiondVs Banish'd Virg. 113 The taking it away would 
prove a service very steedable to Bramac. 1637 Wariston 
Diary (S.H.S.) 287 On that feareth the Lord and may be 
steidable to me. 1648 Chas. I Bet. 28 Oct. in Carte Collect. 
Belt. (1735) III. 589, I am sure, all things considered, it is 
fittest for my service, and I am confident will prove as 
steadible to him, x6S3Urquhakt Rabelais i. xi, He shoo’d 
the Geene, kept a self-tickling to make himself.laugh, and 
xvas very siedable in the Kituhen. 1656 J» Fercusson On 
Coloss, 130 The meanest haue somewhat whereby they may 
prove steadable to the best. 

Steade, obs. form of Steed. 

Steadfast (ste'clf^st), fit. {advl)tijid.sb. Forms: 
I, 3 fitsdefeest, i stydefeest, 2-5 stedefast (3 
Ormin -fasst), 3 atedevast, 4 stedefaste, 3-4 
studefast, 3 studevast, -vest, 4 studfaste, 4-5 
stid(e)fast, 8 tydfast(e, (4 steddfast, 5 stedde- 
5 “^ Sc. ateidfaat, 6-7 steedfast, 4-6 
sted^ste, (5 aiedfasst), 4-9 atedfast, S- stead- 
fast. [OE. st^defsesty f. st^e (see Stead sb.") + 
fdist Fast a. Cf. MLG. sledevast (mod.G. stalls 
fest)y ON. stabfasi-r^ A. adj, 

1 . Fixed or secure iq position, a. Of a person, 
esp. a soldier in battle : Maintaining his ground, 
VOL. X. 


(Now with mixture of sense 2.) f Also, of a battle: 
Fought witliout change of position. 

P93 Battle of ATaidon 127 (Gr.) Stodon stsdefaiste : stihte 
Byrhtnoo, Ibid, 249 Nc purfon me etnbe Sturmcre 
sledefa:sle bmle^ wordummtwitan. 1623 Bingham AV/n7//n7ri 
67 Artned,. sufficiently to skip vp and downe,and run away, 
but not to come to hands in a stedfast fight. 1821 Shelley 
Hellas 375 Victor myriads, formed in hollow square With 
rough and steadfast front. 

T b. Fixed m abode. Ohs, rare, 
a Tvjz. Buue Ron 18 in O. E. AIise,y Nis no mon iboren o 
lyue, pat her may been studeuest. 

c. Of a thing, e.g. a pillar, a foundation : Firmly 
fixed, not to be moved or displaced. Also in fig. 
context. Obs, exc. in rhetorical language (of the 
earth, etc.), 

czooo Insiit, Polity X. in Thorpe Anc. X<ru;r(i84o)II.3x8 
notcy Wislic w^cip>eS' s!e5e-fesl(ttc(/l/.y. f/.styde-)] mod- 
^aSoK.bik witena ^ehMilcum wcordlicrc micle. az225 St, 
Juliana 75 (BodL MS.) LokiA pet le heouenlicbe lauerd beo 
grund wai of al hat 5c wurchc3, for hat stont studeuest, falle 
pat falle. a 1300 Cursor Af. 8483 Stedefiist stode pe mar^I 
Stan on ferr pe golden letters scan, c 1330 R. Brunne C/trvn. 
W^e (Rolb) 15562 Manic skiles forp were cast, How hit 
[River Douglas] mighie be mad studefast. c 1480 Henryson 
Alor. Fab. 11. ( Town 4r C. Mouse) vi, Anc sillie scheiH vnder 
anesteidfaststaiie. xSTjGo<ysT.Heresbach’s Husb.\\\.\x^W) 
148 Into that vessel they powred in milke, and set it where 
it might stande stedfast. 1590 Barroucii Aleth, Pkysickxu 
X. 11639) 87 Let riiem sit in open aire, having a stedfast bed, 
and of a good height. 1625 N. CASttESTEtt Geogr. Del, u vit. 
(16351 *79 finding out of the Centers where the sted* 
fast foot of the compasse ought to bee fixed in drawing of 
each circle. 1667 hliLTON P. B. 11. 927 '1 hese Elements In 
muiinie had from her Axle torn The stedfast Earth. Ibid. 
VI. 833 Under his burning Whceles The stedfast EitipjTcan 
shook ihroughtniL 1781 Cowpkr Retirent. 534 Ibe rising 
waves. .Thunder and fla>b upon thestedfast shores. 1822-56 
De QutNcey Cenf. Wks. 1662 L X02 What was it Earth- 
quake was it f convulsion of the steadfast earth I 

+ d. Of the hands : Steady, not tremulous. Also 
of shooting : Steady. Obs. 

*535 CovERDALE Exod, 3c\*ii. 12 So his handes were sted- 
fast. 1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg, B ij, A 
stedfast hande without shakynge. 2545 Ascham Tox^k. 
u. (Arb.) 12J To make the endc compasse heauj' with the 
fethers in fliyng, for tbe stedfaster shotyng. 

fe. Of a pain: Not changing its position. Obs. 
*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 7 ?. viil1v.(i49s) efiSlTieache 
of the reynes is stable and stedfaste. 

tf- t^oUd. firm in substance. Obs, 

X477 Norton Ord, Aleh. iv, in Ashm. (x6s2) 47 Stedfast to 
stedfast will itselfecombinde. 1545 RAVNALOEw^r/^ Afan- 
kynde i. xv. (issat 43 The sede b of a more fasle, compacte, 
and stedfaste substaunce. 

+ g. Unshaken in health. Obs. 
a X300 Cursor AT. 1024 ^He suld in eild be al stedfast, 
Sekenes suld he neuer drei. 1387 Trevisa HigdenJ^dA^ 
IV. 167 He.«fau}t wij? hem somtyme forto make his body 
stedefast by use in tra(ua)yile forto dure; 

+ Il Steadfast land i the mainland, as opposed 
to an island, Ohs. [Cf. G.festlandi] 

a 1470 *T\rxorT Csesar's Cotnm, i. (1530) 2 They also of tbe 
Isleof Britayn bad no knowledge of no parte of the stedfaste 
londe. 

2 . Of persons : Unshaken, immoveable in faith, 
resolution, friendship, etc. Also said of belief, 
purpose or affection. Occas. const, to. 

czxoo Vices Tf Virtues (1888) 135 Nis Jfe hierte nauht ipet ! 
stedefast. czzoo Ormik 1597 Jiff J>m beorrie iv harrd & 
starre, & stedefavt o Crisie,^ 0x220 Bestiary 374 Oc 
eurilc luucn oSer, also be were bis broder, WurSen stedefast 
his wine. CX290 Beket 171 in .S'. Eng. Beg, ni J^re was 
i-sene hat heo was treowe and of studefast mod ! 1340 
Hampole Pr. Conse. 2139 To serve hym and his werkes to 
wyrk In stedfast trouthe of lialy kyrk. cr%6o Chaucer 
Dethe Blauncke 1227 And swore and gan hir heriely hete 
Ever to be stedfast and trewe. ^2450 Lovelich Alerlin 
12321 StedfastschewastobireLord. s4jz~2FollsofParIt, ^ 
VI. 32/2 Your true Liegeman and moo>t obeisaunt and i 
sttrdfast SubgicL xSz6P,lgr. Perf. (W. de W. i53t) Bb, 
Stande stedfast in the fayih & hope of god, 1535 Cover- 
dale Prove xn. 4 A stedfast woman is a crow’ne \tuo hir 
huszhonde. 1549 Comm. Prayery Commun. Collect, 
Whom thou doest bryng vp in thy stedfast loue, j66y 
Milton P, B. 1. 58 Hu^e afillction and dismay Mixt witn 
obdurate pride and stedfast hate. 1693 Col. Rec.Pennsyly. 

I. 405 You shall alwayes find me stediost to what 1 promise 
you. 1738 Wesley Psalms xxxvi, iii. Above the Clouds 
thy Mercies rise, Stedfast thy Truth and Faithfulness, 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Bit. II. ii. it § 2. 59 It would have 
required all their stedfast faith in the arm of Providence to 
aiiticipate. l8^^ Smiles Huguenots Eng. vL (x88o) 106 
Elizabeth . . proved herself the steadfast friend and protector 
of the Protestant exiles. 1895 Denney Stud. Tkeol. vi. 
(cd. 3) X44 Itis His steadfast faithful purpose freely to impart 
His own character to men. 

fb. Applied to God : Unchanging. Ohs. 

as4ooRelig. Pieces fr. Thornton <lAS'.3Thetoheres, hat he 

heghe ffadlr of Heuen es stedfaste and sothefaste C^odde 
Almyghtjm. <rx44o Bay^Folks Alass Bk. (MS. £.) x8o In 
I e name of the fadur and he sonne and he holy go<;te,_On 
stydfaht {other texts sothlast] god. i6n Bible Dan. vi. 26 
For he is the Huing God, and stedfast for euer. 

fc. In bad sense.: Confirmetl, incorrigible. Obs. 
X644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 58 To be a common stedfast 

dunce will be tbe oniy pleasant life. 

3 . Of a law, a treaty, an institution, a condition 
of things: Firmly settled, established, unchange- 
able. 

_ 2258 Proclam. Hen. IinFAWs) tg Stedefast and ilestlnde 
in alle hinge abulen sende. CX290 Si. Dunstan 47 
Eng, Beg. 20 Sone he was Abbot of he hous..He makede 
hare godes senuse stodefast and stable i-nov3. 2387 Trevisa 


STEADFASTITESS. 

Higjtcn (Rolls) IV 333 pe dome of hem schalde slonde 
sttdefiut and noujt be i-thaunged. 1390 GowerC<w/C III. 
^*5 L ^ hi< aspect Upun the boli load so 

AUat there is no pcs siedelasL CZ460 Osney Reg, 209 
IhiH my 5ifie that hit pe mour surer and stedfaster here- 
after may be, I raaade hit in he presente of lorde John of 
Constances, Archedecun. 1535 CkjVEKDALB Heb. iu a For 
yltheworde which was spoken by angels, was sted fast feic.1 
2607 DEKKtH Sir T. Wyatt F^hy A stedfast silence doth 
possesse the place. 274a Gray Propertius 11. 17 Who taught 
this vast machine its steadfast laws. 2877 t. R. Conder 
Bms Faith IS. *88 The stedfast regularity of phenomena 
tells With no doubtful significance of a corresponding per- 
} causes on which they depend. 

' t D. Of a language ; Settled. Obs. 

Yokge tr, Secrcta Secret. 146 is the moste 

stydfaste langage. 

4 . U1 sight, the eye (occas. of tliemind): Steadily 
directed. 

r '^999 If.hoa.-woud hir wit wordes 

^ighi, Or loked wit ouur stedfast sight [Iread 7vith ATS. 
GaUa sleghe. .eghej. r 2430 (1895) 38 Yschal make 
stidefest inyn ijen on hee. a 1553 Marlowe Edw. //, v. v. 
2526 That euen then when 2 snail lose my life, My minde 
may be more stedfast on my God. 2593 Shaks. Bver. 1339 
Ine homelie villaine.. blushing on her with a stedfast c>'e, 
Receaues the scroll uithout or yea or no. 2629 Milton 
Hymn Aativ. 70 Ihe ^tars with deep amaze Stand fixt in 
stedfast gazt 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. ix,’J hetxrpent’s] 
nrok,. Sustained a crested head, which warily SWfted and 
glanced before the Eagle's slcaofast eye, 
t5. adv. - Stkadkastly. Obs. 

ex X300 Cursor M. 2874 If ^ou a brand har-in [se. into the 
Dead Sea) wil cast )e fire it haldes ^r stedfast. 13.. 
A/tnar Poems fr. Vemou ATS. xlix. 87 In htrte !oke hou 
I holde stedefast pe benfet [ at hou ones hast. 1398 Trevisa 
' Barth. De P, R. xxxW. (Bodl. hlS.), Blood is ipijt in 
j h* lunges, but he is more stedefa-t ipighi in fe hertc. e 1580 
j Sat. I cans Refortu. xHv. 92 Saihan led men sieid fast be 
. Ihemancj Hist, z Orphans IV. ai "Dyisoy 

} now looking more stedfast found this to be the very identical 
I only son of Sir Gilbert Goosley. 1887 Morris xtu 

I 437 So I held on steadfast [to tbe tree] 

I f B. sb. The castor-oil plant, Ficinus communis. 
j *597 Gerarde Herbal Suppl,, Stedfast is Palma Chrisiu 
I 2665 LovELL//rr^<i/{cd,2)4i6 Stedfast, see Palma Cbrlsti. 

t Stea’dfast, Obs, Forms: 5Btefa5t, 5-6 
■ stedfast^^e. [f. Steadfast <1. Cf. ON. j/dr^r/<r to 
give a fixed abode to (Sw. stadfastay Da. siadfseste 
\ to confirm, establish).] /row. To make steadfast ; 

: to confirm, establish. 

. C1450 Brut iL (x^) 296 King Edward,.ordeyned & 

stefastyd e day of ^ forsatde Rqnnde Table to be holde 
ker at Wyndissore in Whitestn-wike cuermorc after criy. 
cx4^ tr. De Imitaiione in. xv. (1893) 84 He.. hat sled. 
fasti)>ty?r?/Hiri/)alI his hope in god. 2545 Ravnalde 
ATaukymie in. i. zio To confirme, stedfaste, and to deleode 
the body fVom noysome thynges, 

t Stea'dfastheao- obs. rarr-K [-head.] 
Stead fastnes.?. 

^2400 Solomon's Bk. Wisdom 28$ Many men schullea 
turne to yuel, men may drede, ffor on er^e men may se to 
I iiker stedfast hede. 

! Steadfastly (ste'dfxstli), adv. [f. Steadfast 

(7. -r -LV 8 ] 

1 - In physical sense : Steadily, firmly, so as not 
to he shaken or displaced, rare. 

ax^oo Cursor Al. 6450 Vr held up, and als aaron, His 
handes.. Vnder aiher band wus an hat held ham siedfastU 
als Stan. 2635 Heywood Hierarchy 177 'I'o whom his 
father (Neptune] gaue that vertue, to walk as stedfastly 
\’j)on tbese^ as the land. 2827 Shelley ATar/anne’s Dream 
vii, Each mighty rock Stood on its basis steadfastly. 

4 * 2 , With reference !o a commander bequest: 
Securely, bindingly. Obs. 

a 2200 Charter ojl Aihelstan A.D. p3g in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. V. 236 And ich siedeuastliche hote ard bebeode in 
GcxJe almigties he^e name, .tst [etc.]. 2388 Wvcuf 1 Sam. 
XXX, 25 marg. This was ordejued stidefastliere hi Dauyth 
. .that it schulde be k»t aftirward outirly, c 2450 Godstow 
Reg. 343 This yifte 01 hym I-made sledfastly he had, and 
WTih his scale impressed, confermed. 

3 . Constantly, persistently; ^Yith firm resolve, 
fidelity, belief, etc. 

a 2225 Ancren R. 262 Beo stille, £c wune studeuestllche i 
sume stude, ut of monne sih6e. e 1250 Kent. Sertn. in O. 

E. Alisc. 28 Be-Ieue we stede-fast-liche | et he U fader and 
sune and holy gost. 1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill (Ellis) 19 ^aet 
heo stcdefaesiliciie healden and swerien to healden and to 
werien Jto isetnesses pa:t beon imakcde. 2303 R. Bkunne 
Handl.SynttO 313 StedfaitJ)ch heypreyd a-noneTyJ >at 
woke were alle gone, c 2386 Chaucer C/zr/tV TV 1038 Youre 
woful mooder wende stedfastly That crueel houndcs or som 
foul vermjTie Hadde cten yow. ^1450 Alerlin t. 8 Of hem 
that in hymstadfastlybeJe\e, 2568 Grafton I L 706 

She stedfastlye blamed and aciused her paincfull labor. 
2632 Gouck Cods Arrozvs iii.^S 80. 333 We are wont to 
believe more stedfastlj’ that which is confirmed by an oalli. 
1712 Steele Spect. No,423 P2 You will be veiysieadfastly 
my Rival. 1E67 Ruskin Time tf Tide iii. § 22 fhatis v nat 
I w’ould steadfastly say again. 2877 C. Geikie Christ ivu. 
(1879) 691 They steadfastly refused to accept faun. 

4 L With steadfast gaze. , , , . 

13.. Jf.Atis.nig (Laud MS.) I" JfJ’' 

a 2450 Rni . de/a TourBandry { x 868) t 8 stetTfast?* 

three. 1648 Bovoe Sernfii. M 

g^e steadtoi.ret o" r<urrr ///// 1, xv. He 

di-cwn wdiat it i-^*. .7 - moment, bowed, and retired. 

[lWabt 

a. + -K£S3.] The qaality of being steadfast 

Ah 
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STEADY. 


1. Constancy or fixity in purpose, belief, fidelity, 

• affection, etc. 

ajooo Rii, Dunthn. (Surtees) 50 Virtute cofutantiSf 
mresne stydfestnis. cxszo Bestiary 182 Fe.ste Se of stede- 
faslnesse, and ful of ^ewes, ciyyj Chaucer Lack Stedf, 
7 A! is loste for lac of stedfastnesse. 1508 Dunbar Gold* 
Targe 16^ Scholed wyth hir Nurture and Lawlynes.Conten* 
cnce, Pacience Gude Fame and Stedfastnes. rs26TiNDALE 
2 Pet* iii. 17 Beware le^t ye. .fall from youre owne siedfast- 
lies. 1631 Gouge God's Arro7vsm. § 23. 225 He would with 
the best stedfastnesse of faith that he could pray for them. 
1707 Lond. Gaz* No. 4308/1 His Stedfastnese in their Interest 
might be depended on. 1853 MACAUi.Ay /list* Rug* xx. IV, 
389 Middleton adhered to the cause of hereditary monarchy 
with a stedfastne-ss which [etc.]. 1876 Miss Bradoon 

y, Haggard's Dau*^. II.2r The man who is without stead* 
fastness will neither do good to others nor to himself. 

1 2. Established or permanent condition, Obs. 

CZ450 Godstow Reg, 343 We, graunlyng and in stedfast- 
nesse havyng, and our forseid present writyng of witnesse, 
conferme and strengthe the yifte which we have I-made, 
1568 Grafton Chron, II. 819 The Duke and the Bishop 
declared what thing was deuised..for to set therealmein a 
quiet stedfastnesse. 

3. In physical sense ; Fixity in position, arch, 

a 1542 Wyatt /’x.xxxviii. 14 Nor in my bonis there is no 
stedfastnes. 1787 Smeaton in I'hil, Trans, LXXVII. 320 
A stand of such solidity and steadfastness that the telescope 
might preserve the position in which it was placed. 1827 
Steoart Planter's G, (1828) 63 The steadfastness of the 
plants, in consequence of their fastenings . . almost precluded 
contingency. x868 Morris Earthly Par, I. i. 267 And 
forward did the mighty waters press As though they loved 
the green earth*s steadfastness. 

4. Steadiness or fixity (of gaze). 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 84 Hee taketh hi.s yong when as 
they be yong and tender, and haue not ful stedfastnesse in 
their cies, 1647 Fuller Good T/t, IVorse T. 50 For our 
Saviour glancing his Eyes at the Peoples instniction, did no 
whit hinder the steadfastnesse of his lookes, lifted up to his 
Father. 1847 C. Bronte^ yaue Eyre xxx, There was., a 
.decided steadfastness in hi.s gaze now. 

t Stea'dfastship. Obs. [-ship.] = prec. 

• CZ320 Cast, Love 282 Of on wille heo weoren bo, And of 
.on sludefa^t‘^hipe also, 

t St6a*dftll, a. Sc, and north, Ohs, rare, [f. 
Stead sb, + -PUh.] Serviceable. 

*585-^5 Reg, Prity Council Scot. IV. 52 The settling of a 
steidfull and continewingordour of the ministerisstipendis. 
a 1600 Flodden F, vii, (1664) 67 Yet they such stedful faiths 
did bear. 


+ Stea'dfa.1, v, Obs. rare~’\ [f. Stead sb. + 
Full a.] trans, (An etymological rendering of 
locupletdre to enrich.) 

ax-VM E, E, Psalter Ixiv, 10 pou soght be land, and 
dronkened it yhite ; pou manUfaloed to stedful ite [Vulg. 
tnultiplleasti locupUtare\. 

Steadie ; ses SriTHy anvil 
Steadier (stediw). [f. Steady v, + -erI] 
Something which steadies. 

1864 Re^er 5 Mar. 30X/1 The peroneus longus muscle 
[in the chimpanzee].. instead of being a steadier of the leg 
from a fixed point below, becomes [etc,]. 1899 E. Phillpotts 
Human Boy Mathers.. fancied tobacco was probably a 
fine steadier for the nerves before a football match. 

Sbeadlly (ste*dili), adv. [f. Steady a, + -ly 2 .] 
In a steady manner (see senses of the adj.); firmly, 


unwaveringly, steadfastly, uniformly, etc. 

*1340 pALSGR. Acolastus III. iii. P ij, Seyng that she[fortune] 
is but a wandrer, that strayeth from place to place like a 
vacabunde ;i. dotbe noihyng stedyly or certainly. 1363 
Cooper Thesaurus Pressus, Presso gradu iucederCt to 
goe sicedily and surely, 1678 Bunvan Pilgr, j. (ed. 2) 202 
The remembrance.. made their hand shake; by means of 
which impediment, they could not look steddily through the 
Glass. T794 ^IRS. Radcliffe Myst. UdoiphoxWt Dorolhee, 
however, steadily refused to do this. 1827 Faraday Chem, 
Manip. iii. (1842) 8r When the jars to be graduated aresuch 
as cannot stand steadily upon_ their own oases. i836 Field 
4 Sept. 347/2 The pack, working ste.adily on his [the stag'.s] 
line, ran right Unto him. 19391, M*‘Cabe Decay Ck. Rome 
xiL 268 The Catholics have steadily lo-Jt ground. 

Comb. xSgx Hardwicke's Scieuce-Gossip XXVI, 1/2 A 
small but steadily-increasing distance. 

Steadiment (ste-diment). .rare, [f. Steady 
z;. -t- -JIENT.] A means of steadying; also, the con- 
dition of being steadied; 

18x0 Bf.stham OJRc. Apt, Maximized^ De/, Econ, (1830) 
67 Instrument attempted to be made for the 'fixing himself 
In power', Burke's East India Bill : a steadiment, contain- 
ing in it a sort of pump,contrived for drawing from the East 
Judies the matter of wealth... His grand instrument of 
steadiment and ’fixation* having failed. 1878 .Sir G. Scott 
Lect, Archil. I. vi. 227 Its footing on the capital. .requires 
as. much steadiment as pos'sible. Ibid., To ^ve greater 
steadiment to the foot of the arch. 1894 Adai. Elliot in 
Mom. Post 15 May, 'J’he wonderful steadiment produced by 
the clutch of ihe side keels ofHod.:etts*patentform of vessel, 

’ Steadiness (ste-dines). [1. Steauy a. -SESS.] 
•[L Tne condition or quality of standing fast, 
permaiience, stahility. Obs. 

lejo Pa’lsgr. 275/2 Stedynesse, cstahUU, fermaualletS. 
,653 H. Mona Def. Cabbala. App. viii. (1713! 184 Which 
word (xeVeii/ he oficn ases in setting out the steddiness and 
immutahlenesss of the Matter. 

• 2. Freedom from roclting, swaying, tottering, or 
otEer irregular movement. 

aiKSS Sidney Arcadia it. (Sommer) 122 Himself Frc. a 
hoi^mnan] .shewing at one instant both steadines S: nimble, 
nes. 1631 Hobbes /irrnflM. i. x. 44 Like thcMe^dmasseof a 
Ship laden with Merchandise. si^sMuseum /fnr/.IV. 167 
The breadth ..f the wheels gives a steadint^ to the t^ole 
machine. 1872 Inarms a/ Water % 171*136 Here 

perfect steadiness of foot is necessary — asUp would be oeato. 


19x0 Encycl, Brit, III. 271/1 To allow for the superior 
centering of the shot.., Bashforth introduces a factor o*, 
called the coefficient of steadiness. This steadiness may 
vary during tlie flight of the projectile. 

3. Freedom from wavering or indecision; con- 
stancy or persistence in resolve, attachment, or 
conduct. 

1663 Patrick Pilgrim xxiii. (1687) 248 So you will be 
conducted.. in paths..ofsctlcdness and steadiness of mind. 
a 17x3 Burnet Own Time 11. iv. (1897J I. 266 The presby. 
tenans, who were quite dispirited by the steadiness of his 
conduct, would take heart again. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iii, § 7. 149 There is the same steadiness of will and purpose 
in his patriotism. 1893 Speaker 00 May 533/1 The steadi- 
ness With which all sections of the Ministerialists have clung 
to their posts. 

h. Freedom from perturbation in mind or 
demeanour. ? Obs. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4* ProJ^, Si, iv. xvi. 323 It is inconsistent 
with the steddines.se of his gravity to be startled with a 
wonder, 1647 Clarenuon Hist, Reb. t, § 46 He answered 
the articles with great steadiness and unconcernedness. 

c. Of troops: Firmness in moral, 

1666 Dk. Ormonde in itih Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 13 It has given inee good proof of the steadynesse of the 
Regiment, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. En^. xxi.i. V. 13 Every- 
thing must then be staked on the steadiness of the militia. 

d. Of a horse : Freedom from skittishness ,or 
nervousness. 

1833 [Sir G. Stephen) Adv. in Search 0/ Horse ix, 125 
Steadiness is a great virtue in a gig-horse. 

4:. Uniformity of action, maintenance of an even 
late of progress or level of quality, amount, and the 
like. . 

1638 Junius Paint, Ancients l. v. § 4. 74 The Jeamed.. 
understand the reason of Art, the uDlearned feele the 
pleasure. softnesse doth take them both, and forciblenesse 
doth stirre them both alike; both approve of steadinesse.. 
and loatheall mannerof cxcessivcnesse. 1776 Apasi Smith 
IP, N. 1. 1. xi. 263 'J‘hc durableness of metals is the founda- 
tion of this extraordinaiy steadiness of price. xBSa yml. 
Fabrics 12 Feb. 68/2 Linen. — ^'I'rade has presented a fair 
degree of steadiness during the whole month. 1884 Law 
Times 13 Sept, 331/2 The electric light was turned on, but 
refused to burn with any kind of steadiness. 

6 . Sobriety or regularity of living. 

1864 Smiles Stepkenson\\\,yi He had contrived, by thrift, 
steadiness, and industry to save, .money. 

Steaoizig (stedig). Sc, and north. Also 6 
steding, stedding, steiding, stedeu. [f. Stead 
ri.-p-lKol] 

1. A farm-house and oulbnildings; often, the 
outbuildings in contrast to the farm-house. 

1472 Munim. de Metros (Bannatyne Club) 59X Thare 
Kirkis takkis teyndis stedlngls mallngis manaris [etc.]. 1541 
Ace, Ld, High Treas, Scot, VIll. 31 Item, ^evin to Alexan- 
der Kempt to help him to plenys ane stedm^,..x IL 1549 
Coinpl. Scot, XV. 123, 1 am exilit fra my takkis and fra my 
steddyngis. xsss IPiltse^ Inv, N, C, (Surtees j86o) 146, X 
gttue to my son Thomas Rede all my steden in the hould 
tounc. 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. xfSz/i [The Earl of Argyle] 
to have forfault [printed for FaultJ.'.all and Sundry his 
I.aiids,..Tackes, Steadings [etc.].. to our Sovereign Lord. 
*799 i« Robertson Agric. Perth 482 Here is the most 
elegant and the most compleat steading of offices in tliat 
part at least of the county. x8i8 Scorr In Lockhart Life 
(1839) V. 289, I should like lo convert the present stead- 
ing at Beecnland into a little hamlet of labourers. z85x 
Stephens & Farm^buildings $ The farmhouse should 
besituated sons to command a view of the fields of the farm, 
and also be near ibe Pleading. 1901 Scots%nan 28 Feb. 6/2 
The steading at the farm., was completely destroyed by fire. 

2. A site for a building. 

1822 Galt Provost vi, 40 His wife’s brother, with whom 
he had entered intoaplea, concerning lbcmoiel€ ofasicad- 
ing at the town-head. *824 Mactacgart Callovid, Eneycl. 
s. V. Stedf Stedding o* houses, the ground on which an onset 
is built. 

+ Stea'dless, a, Obs, rare, [I Stead sb. + 
-LEa 3 . OE. had stfdcHas without support, un- 
steady.] Having no place or position in space. 

c 1423 WvNTOUN Cron. v. 5249 pe dcwil said . . ; Sa, q whar 
was God .Befor pathewyn and erde was wroucht? Sancte 
Serf said ; In hym selff stedles, Hys godbeide hamprede 
neuir wes. 

t Stea*dsllip. Obs.rare-^. In 4 stodship. 
[f. Stead sb, -ship.] ? Security of position. . 

1387 T. UsK Test. Love 1. iv. (Skeat) 40 In vajme iravayle 
men to cacebe any stedship, but-if ye, lady, first the Jocke 
unshet. 

Steady (ste’di), sb. [f. Steady a, and z/.J 
L £aUsol. use of the adj.] Something which is 
steady. 

1792 G. Caktivriciit yml. Labrador I. GI0S& !>. xv, 
Steady in a River, a part where the bed widens, inclining 
to a pond, and there is no perceptible stream. 

2. [From the vb.] Soinelhing which steadies. 
X899 M. Cobbett Bottled Holidays viiL 141 Two officials 
fulfilled the awkward duties of being rounding posts [in a 
skating match], the competitor.^ generally catching hold of 
them for a steady as they made the turns. 

b. Spec. A device for holding steady an object 
in process of being fashioned. (Cf. Steady-rest, 
Steady a. 9 b.) 

x83s [Horner] Pattern Making 106 Make a steady, 
shaped roughly to fit the bed of the lathe^ and to take the 
diamtier of ine pipe, xjjix Encycl, Brit. XXVII. 26/1 
[I.aihc.*J.J Of devices for ihi*; purpose, .some are fixed,. .and 
others are Ixilted to the carriage of the slide-rest and move 
along with it— travelling steadies. 

Steady (sle'di), a, (and adv^ Forms: 6 
Gted7(e, steddie, steedie, steadie, 6-8 


Of a rule, etc. : Settled, 


steddy, 7 sty die, -y, study, studdie (&■) 
steady, 7 - steady. [First in Palsgrave ujo- 
app. f. Stead sb. + -y. ' 

Perb. the formation may have been suggested by MLC 
steady, stable, constant = OHG. 
(MHG. stztir, mod.U. stetig constant, perpetual):— WGtr 
stddigo. t. iba .synonymous 'stailjo- (MLG., MDu. 

OHG. stiit:, MHG. stite, mod.G. slet), f. OTeut' 
(:rra-) root of Stand v . 

Closely similar in meaning, and from the same ulllmate 
root, are ON. si{Siig.r steadj-, stable (Norw. rtefen and 
OE. stsooigy geUieSdig, grave, serious. 

OE. liad lapp. f. st(de Stkad sb.) wiih the sense 

‘barren , corresponding to G. sidtig, in dial, use ‘barren’ 
(said of animals), in general use ‘restive, stubborn ’(= LG 
stedich, Du. stedig, steeg).) 

A. adj, 

1 1; Fixed or immovable in position ; not liable 
to give way or become displaced. Also/^, Ohi. 
* 53 ® Palsgr. 525/2 Stedye stedfast, fenne, 1540 — 

Acolastus X. L Civ, Wherof I myght promyssc lo mysclfc 
an euerla.styng and very stedy ioye {L. gauainm perpttuum 
fy bene stabile], 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vii. 95 Tte 
dull Earth’s prop-less massie Ball Stands sieddysttill. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 11. 596 For if we wouM 
moue one of our feete, tlie other must abide steddie and 
firme. « 1677 Barrow J’m//. Wks. i7i6I.3ThefboIbuild- 
ing his choice,. not upon the steddy warrant of goudreasoa 
2680 Mo.xon Meek, Exerc. x. 175 Any Substance. .pitch 
steddy upon two points.. and moved about on th.t Axis... 
And an Edg-Tool set steddy to that part, a 1683 Sidney 
Disc, Govt, iiL § 30, (1704) 362 This being built upon the 
steddy Foundation of Law, History, and Reason, is not to 
be remov’d. 

b. Of affairs: Stable, 
established. ? Obs, 

XS7X Campion Hist, Irel, j. xi, (1633) 34 From this time 
forward the amity waxed steddy. 1627 Drayton Agiuccuri 
2 When presently a Parliament is calld To sett things 
steddy, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11, xxviiifxxix]. § 10.165 
By what has been said, we may observe how much Names, as 
supposed steady signs of Things., are the occasion of denomi- 
nating Ideas distinct or confused. 2704 Hearse Duct. Hut. 
(2714) 1. 22 It was a steady Rule, that the Moon wkereb 
the VernaT Equinox happens should be the Month Nisao. 
2818 Scott Hrt, Mitil, ix, It became at length understood 
..that their union should be deferred no longer than uotil 
Butler should obtain some steady means of support. 

2. Firm in siaiiaing or movement ; not tottering, 
rocking, or shaking ; that is in stable equilibrium. 

*574 Hvll Art Card., Ord. Bees, Husb. Conject, i.48lf 
any washeth the handes with snowe, it doth then make them 
stMdie. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, tv, vii. xoi Lade. Nay,fc« 
noddes at vs, as who should say, He be euen with you. Ik 
see if his head will stand steddier on a pole, or no. 1621 
Sanderson Semt., Ad Pop. iv. § 3. (2637) ssbOihersome.. 
like a young unbroken thing that hatli mettall. .would bs 
..guided with a steddy and skilfull band. 2624 Ibii.'ft 
§ 2j. 434 The colours-, are yet so thin: that a steddy e)'^ 
not blcered by prejudice, m.ny disceme the lye througS 
them. 2770 Luckombe Hist. Printing 319 JustIfieK cf 
wood.. to wedge it tight and steddy in its place. vPi 
Burns yolly Beggars Air ir. vi. But whilst with both 
1 can hold the glass steady Here’s to thee, my hero, my 
sodger laddie I 1851 Butler, Wine*dealer, etc. 9 The stands 
[for casks] should be fixed perfectly steady. 1863 'J. B. 
Harwood La^ly Flavia xiv, The hand that held the candle 
was as steady as a rock. 2892 Photogr. Ann, II. 471 
bottom of the lamp being loaded, it is perfectly steady; 

b. Said of things held with a firm hand. 

2590 Spenser F* Q, i. xi, x6 The knight gan fairelycouch 
his »teadie speare. xyxx Shaftesb. Misc. Rejl. Cba^ 
111. 37 So this high and noble affection., requires a steddy 
rein and strict hand over it. . . ’ 

c. Of movements or actions : Free from tremu* 
lousness or faltering. 

2777 Potter AEschylus, Agamem, 281 With steddy step 
I trace foul deeds that. smell above the .earth, i^S.h 
Coulter Adv. in Paci/iexm. 182 , 1 determined todoiustice 
to the gun, took a steady aim, and broke the pearl shell to 
pieces. 

y, OX a person or his mind ; Not easily p^- 
turbed or discomposed; bal.inced. Of the head: 
Free from giddiness. Of the eye : Not divericd 
from its object ; unwavering. 

1602 Marston Ant, ^ Mel, 7. B 4 b. Glue me a husband.. 
’Of steddie iudgeraent, quicke and nimble sen.se. 
Fuller Holy Prof. 6t, iv. v. 264 They need 
steddy heads who can dive into these gulfs of policy. 

C0MBF.R Comp, Temple (1702) 19 No man can pray wUDS 
truly devout and steddy mind, without a known for^ 
a 17x0 Bp. Bull Serm. (1713) 1. v. 220 Few Men have su^ 
Steddy Heads as to be able to stand upon the Spires^ 
Pinnacles of Glory without Giddiness. 1829 ShellEV 
of Anarchy With folded arms and steady eyes. 

b. Of ttoops, their attributes or actions: Tirmi 
disciplined; not liable to panic or loss of sen* 
control. Also ellipt, *= *be steady’. • . 

2670 Milton Hist. Eng, n. 37 Whereby at length 
Foot .%vith a more steddy charge put the Britans to 
1739 Garrick Song, Hearts of Oak refrain, ^Stca^, WP’ 
steady! We’ll fight and we’U conquer again 
1769 KoBERTsoN Clifts, V, vii. III. 32 Thcsleddyai^ui 
plinedvalouroftbeSpanishinfaniry. xBax Byron /• 
HI. i. 213 Our troops were st^dy. 2823 Scott 
xxx, The knaves are nume ous and steady — Can ^ 

hold out their town against him ? 2837 Lever H. 
i, T’hcy ’re coming up: steady, hoys; steady now. 

Avter. i?«^.CXXVI.252 ButtheyfsoldiersjwcreasSi® ) 

as clocks and chirpy as crickets. . 

e. Of a hound: Not easily diverted from 
scent. Of a horse: Not nervous, skittish, or 
citable ; also (cf. 4 ), that travels at a moderate ana 
even pace. 
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STEAK. 


Steady from hare : fof a foxhound) trained to disregard a 
bare. Cf. quot. 1901 in Steady v. ac. 

*735 SoMERViux Chase iv. 125 With these consort The 
Stanch, and steddy Sages of thy Pack. x8*6 J. Cook Fox» 
hunting 107 And to do him (the hound] Justice, he was a 
^ood finder, steady from hare. 1835 (Sik G, Stephen] Adv» 
in Search of Horse ix. 129 They (mares) may be temperate 
and steady for months,.. and yet when the season arrives, 
will kick your chaise to pieces. 185a Uurn Naval If Mil, 
Techti, Diet, II. (1863) s. v., Horse steady to fire, ehevalfaity 
dress/^ sag^e att feu, x886 Ruskin Pmterita I. vi. 182 As a 
rule, there were four steady horses and a good driver, rarely 
drunk. 

4 u Regular in operation or intensity ; that is 
maintained at an even rate of action, output, or the 
like ; uniform, equable. 

1548 Elyot's Diet. s. v. Presstts^ Presso gradtt tttcedere, to 
go a rounde andstedy pase. 1644 Milton Educ,6 In which 
methodicall course, .they must proceed by the steddy pace 
of learning on>vard. 2765 Joh.nson in Bostvell (1791) J. 274 
Dryden’s horses are cither galloping or stumbling: Pope’s 

f o at a steady even trot. 1817 Shelley Rev, Islam 11. xii, 

^ ly spirit onward past Beneath truth’s steady beams upon 
its tumult cast. 2836 ^^ARRYAT/^/Afr/f. ^rtxyxxiii, A steady 
puK, my (ads, and not too much exertion. 2855 Poultry 
Chron, III, 431 There was a steady trade in all descriptions 
of barley. 2873 Maxwell EUetr, ff Ma^t, (1881) I. 327 
The most convenient method of producing a steady current 
is by means of the Voltaic Battery. 2874 Green Short Hist, 
vi. § 5. 520 The steady rise in the price of wool was. .giving 
a fresh impulse to the agrarian changes, 
b. spec. Steady inotioit (see quots.). 

2877 E T. Routii Stabil. Given State of Motion 2 We 
may thereiore define a steady motion to be such that the 
same change of motion follows from the same initial distur* 
bance at whatever instant the disturbance is communicated 
to the system. ^ x88* G. M. Minchin jJttihl, Kinemat, 240 
If. .all the particles, .pass through it with the same velocities 
and accelerations (both in magnitude and in direction^ the 
record of the motion at P becomes constant, and there is 
said to be steady motion at P. 

o. Of wind, a gale : That blows equably in force 
and direction. 

262* Coverte Vov, 7 From the 22, day. .wee could haue 
no steedy gale of wind to carry vs forward, vntill the 25, day. 
2726 Shelvocke Pyy. round World (1757) 255 Whilst you 
are in this road, it is impossible yoa should have the wind 
steady in any quarter, 2867 Smyth Sailor's Wordhk., 
Steady^GaUf a fresh breeze pretty uniform in force and 
direction. 

d* Of weather, temperature: Free from sudden 
changes, settled. Of climate ; Having little varia- 
tion of temperature. Hence said of an instrument 
for recording variations of weather. 

a 2700 Evelyn Diary July 2694, Glorious .ste.rdy weather. 
1806 G. PiNCKARD West Indies III. xiv. 176 This climate is 
perhaps one of the mo>t steady in the world, the range of 
the thermometer, .being only from xz to 15 degrees, 2869 
Phillips l^esuv, ui. 94 The barometer during all the eruption 
was steady. 

o. Commerce, Of prices : Free from sudden rise 
or fall ; hence of the market, goods, shares, etc. 

2889 Textile News 29 Mar, 1/2 Subsequently the market 
became quieter and then declined, prices remaining steady. 
2^6 Daily News 9 Dec. 20/7 Com opened steady and 
unchanged. 2898 * H. S. MzHmyiAu' Roaen'sCoruervu. 63 
The paper markets of the world began to settle down again, 
and steadier prices ruled, 29x2 Times 19 Dec. 16/5 Rubber 
shares were comparatively steady. 

5 . Naut, Of a ship ; That moves without devia- 
tion (in her course) ; hence, applied to the helm 
and the steersman. 

2625 Capt, Smith Aecid. Yns,Seamen 18 Hestands right 
a*head ; out with all your sayles, a stydy man to the faelme, 
sit close tokeepherstydie. 18x5 Shelley jd4xj/<7r 333 The 
Poet sate Holding the steady helm. 

0 . Persistent, unwavering in resolution, attach- 
ment, or in a course of action; persistently devoted 
to a cause, resolution, etc. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev, iv. v. Iib, We must be 
stiffe and steddie in re^olue. 2697 Dr yden uStteid Postscr. 
621 Yet steady to my Principles, and not dispirited with my 
Afflictions, 1 have. .overcomeall difficulties. 2749 Smollett 
Regicide in. viii, A trusty counsellor and steady friend. 
2797 Ht. \.z&Canterb. T,yFreuchm, 7;«i799) I.274 Steady 
to honour and to feeling, there was yet one point on which 
his reason obstinately wandered. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose 
Introd., He was a steady jacobite. 2849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng, ii. I. 182 It was only in retirement that any person 
could long keep the character either of a steady royalist or 
of a steady republican. Ibid, vii. II. 226 The influence of 
the Hampdens. .kept him steady to the cause of the consti- 
tution. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus cii. 2 A friend whose soul 
steady to honour abides. 

■ b. of attributes, actions, etc. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 407 His person was not 
less acceptable to those ofsieady and uncomipted principles 
than to those of depraved inclinations. 1667 Milton P . L, 
XII. 377 Now clear I understand What. oft my steddiest 
thoughts have searcht in vain. 2698 Norris Pract, Disc. 
IV. 51 The steddy View, or rather Possesion they have of 
the other World gives them.. a daily Triumph over this, 
27x0 Shaftesb. Soliloquy \\, ii. 81 The mean genius, .en- 
deavours by the best outward Gloss and dazling Shew, to 
turn the Eye from a direct and steddy Survey of his Piece. 
*754 Sherlock Disc. (1750) I. vii. 225 A constant and steddy 
Belief.. in the Resurreciion of the D^d. 1818 Hallam 
Mid, Ages \\\\. 111.(1819) III. 235 Their own rerious and 
steady attachment to the laws. 1891 Law Times XCII. 

96/1 A convict who gains by steady industry the maximum 

number of marks. 

7 * Not given to frivolity ; stnid, 

J7S9 Franklin Ess. \Vks. 1840 III. 236 They were too 
wise and too steady to be amused. 28x8 T. Moore Diary 
26 Oct. Mem. (1853) 11. J73 Which disconcerted the latter 


(who, strange to say, is a very grave, steady person) con- 
siderably. 

8 . Regular in habits; not given to dissipation or 
looseness in conduct. 

2832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 79, I wondered . , 
what made Robertson steal away into tne wood so often, 
so steady a worlciimn as he is. 2857 Smiles Stephenson iv, 
24 At Callerton, Stephenson— habitually sober and steady 
—was a standing example of character to the other work- 
men. 2889 *R. Robbery under Arms xlvii, 

He d always been as steady as a rock. 

9, as ; parasynthetic, as 

sleady^eyedf •‘footed, -kaiided, -headed, -minded, 
-nerved adjs. 

2901 F RANGES Ca.’iipqcll Love yyj *Ste.'idy-eyed, muscular 
men. x6i2 Cotcr. s.v.^ /V rr/, a ^/<rrr,..*Steadie- 

footed, sure of foot. Ibid, s.v. Main, Avoir la main seure, 
to be "steadie handed. 2897 ‘ Sarah TvTLER’Xm/v Jean's 
Son XV. 258 •Steady-headed as the young man was, 2826 
Mrs. Anne Grant Mem, Corr, (2844) III. 105 A plain, 
steady-looking man who. .is sober and regular, 28x8 
Scott Hrt, Midi, xliii, Whatever David felt, he was loo 
proud and too *stcady-mmded to show any unple.asant sur- 
prise. 2865 E, CuRRiTT Walk to Lands End 4 Even men 
called brave and *steady.nerved wailed for company to 
make the journey. 

b. Special combinations and collocations : 
fitoady-fosfc (see quot.); steady pin, a pin or 
each of several pins used to secure the relative 
positions of two adjoining snrfaces or to prevent 
them from sliding npon each other ; steady 
quaker, a kind of moth (see quot.) ; steady-rest 
Ttimting, = back rest. Back- IV B. 

28^ Smyth Saitods Word^bk,, *Stea- 1 y»Fasi, a hawser 
^rried out to some fixed object to keep a vessel steady in a 
tide-way, or in preparation for making pi( from a fast. 2791 
Smeaton Edysione L, § 229 The Lewis Holes, each being 
filled with an extuberance of mortar, which, when hard, 
would in effect become a •steady pin. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Oper, Mech. 513 Thepiecc..ie screwed to the side of the 
plate, .and made firm by small pitis..; these pins are called 
steady-pins. 2875 Kniciit Diet, Mech., Steady.pin i, 
{Founding.) (Dne of the pins — generally three or four, in 
one flask— which, by fitting into holes in the lugs of another, 
enable the two parts to be restored totheir original position 
after the pattern is drawn. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch .5- 
Clockm. 247 Steady Pitt, . .a pin used la secure the relative 
positions of two pieces of metal. 2832 J, Rennie Cii/rx/J. 
Butterjl, ff Maths 58 The ’Steady Quaker \Orthosia sta- 
biiis, Ochsenheimer). 2882 Ootlvib, *Steady‘rest, Same 
as Back-rest. 2884 Knight Diet. Mech, Suppl, 

B. adv. In a steady manner, steadily. Chiefly 
//aut. : see A 5. 

a x5a5 ^Iontgomerie Misc, Poemsxlvuu 251 Steir studdie, 
mate. 2626 Capt. Smith Aecid, Vug, Seamen 27 Sieare 
study before the wind. 2639 Fuller Holy War 11. vii. 
(1647} 52 Learning doth accomplish a Prince, and ntaketh 
him sway his sceptre the steadier. 2653 T. Brucis Fade 
Meeum (ed. 2) 157 With. .your Htlle finger leaning upon 
the arme, to rest your whole hand the more steddier, gently 
thrust in your Lancet. 2815 Scott Guy M, xxxiii, Ay, but 
I have a notion that 1 could make you go ste.ady about, 
and try the old course again, 2B22 Cobbett's Weekly Reg. 

9 Mar, 634 'I'he Yankee Captain.. stood upon the deck, 
calling out, .‘Steady she goes, my boys I* 

b. eltifi. Chiefly Naut, — ‘steer steady': cf. 
Stkadt V, 3. Also Sporting quot. i895), 

2620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise HetnP’seed (1623) 12 
Cleere, cleere the boighropCj siedy, well steer’d, so. 2669 
Stursiv Marineds Mag, i, it. 17 The Ship wears bravely, 
study, she is before it. « 2699 Temple ^Vks. ; 

X770 II, 463 The prince.. said. .Wiil the King never learn 
a word that I shall neverforget since ray last passage, when 
..the captain was all night crying out to the man at the 
helm. Steady, Steady, Steady?* 2769 Falconer DrV/. Ma^ 
rine (1780), Steddy, the command given by the pilot, &c. to 
the helmsman,. to steer the ship according to the line on 
which she advances at that instant, 2836 Marbvat Midsh, 
Easy xix, Steady — port it is — port. — Steer small, for your 
life, Easy. Steady now. 1895 Manson Sporting Diet,, 
Steady, the order to dogs at work to be cautious. 2900 
G. Swift SomerUy 87 Women are jolly ready to .stop men 
when they’re going too far,. .but, if a man .says ‘steady’ to 
a girl, she thinks she’s been insulted. 

o. Comb. steady goer:, sUadygaing 0.6]. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xviti, Always the vay vitb these here 
old hins hows’ever, as is such •steady goers to look at. 2825 
T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11, SutherL I. 4 The •steady-going 
devotion which he paid to MissGrace Lazenby. 2889 ‘J. S. 
Winter ' hirs. Boo t, Those who do stay are the steady- 
going unambitious ones of the flock. 

Steady (ste*di), v, [f. Steaby a, 

OE. had geslfdezian (once) to bring to a standstill.] 

1. tratts. To keep from rocking, shaking, totter- 
ing, or similar movement. 

2530 Palscr, 734/x, I sledye, I sattell. or set faste a thing, 
je me arresie. 1542 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 

L j. And vnder them is the bone of the hcle, of the whiche 
all the foie is stedyed. 174s F- Thomas Jrtil. Anson's Foy. 
156 They.. carried out a Cable and Anchor to steddy the 
Ship. 2791 Smeaton Edysione L, § 226 These stones being 

fixed ..by a pair of wedges on each side,., and still further 

steadied by joint wedges at the head of the dovetail’s. 282^ 

32 Webster s,v., Steddy my^band.^ 2850 Nrto Monthly 
Mag. Aug. 420 He. .brought him again to the^ surface, ^tirn- 
ingliim on bis back. .and steadying the floating body with 
one hand. 2899 Atlbntt's Syst. Med, VIII. 26 Tfm chrome 
drunkard, who takes a glass of spirits to ‘steady the hand^. 
2901 T. J. Alldridge Sherbro xx. 202 So strained do one s 
muscles become that one’s legs shake violently, and it is 
impossible to steady them. . 

b. To support upon the feet, to keep from 
falling. 

2848 New Monthly Mag. Oct. 259 Steadying her between 


us... we handed her along as well as we could to the plat- 
fom. iBst Mbs. JJjiowKiNGCara Guidi Wind. 1. 12 A little 
child, too, who not long had been By mother’s finger steadied 
on nis feet. 

refl. j8s3 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth xxiv, They walked apart 
he back to the inn,.. she to steady herself along till she 
reached the little path. 1914 W. W. Jacobs aight Watches 
113 Then, steadying herself by the wall, she tottered into 
the front room, 
c. inir, for rejl, 

2849 Froude Nemesis of Faith 163 If he could only have 
been permitted some few months or years of further silent 
communing with himself, the reeling rocking body might 
have steadied into a more constant motion. 29x0 Eucycl, 
Brit. III. 271/1 The shot may be unsteady for some distance 
after leaving the muzzle, afterwards steadying down, like 
a spinning-lop. 

2 . (rails. To settle (one’s mind, thoughts, etc.). 
*53 ® Palscr. 734/1 , 1 love nat this waverynge mynde of 

yours, I wolde have you stedye your mynde upon sorawhat. 
2B66 R, W. Dale Disc, Spec, Occas, i. 3 It is hard to steady 
our thoughts. 

b. To bring (troops) to a steady condition. 

2902 ‘ Linesman ' Words by Eyewitness viii. 169 The Wak- 

kerslrqom commando.. stayed the demoralised. .men, ..and 
a formidable force was soon steadied on the already prepared 
position. 

c. To make (hounds) steady from hare, etc. (Cf, 

Steady a, ^c.) 

jMt Wes/m. Gas, 4 Jan. 4/3 The eighteenth century was 
well advanced before hounds were ^ally steadied from 
deer orjiare and trained to hunt fox, 

3 . Idant. To keep (a vessel) to the direct line of 
her course. Also absol, (From the word of com- 
mand Steady I See Steady adv, h.) 

2627 Capt, Smith Sea Gram. ix. 37 Steady, that is, to 
keepe her right vpon that point you steare bj*. 2858 Merc, 
Mar. Mag, V. 82 The Corsair.. her helm to port, and 
then steadied. 1875 F. T, Buckmnd Log-Book 348 The 
bow of the boat well steadied towards the advancing wave. 

b. intr, for rejl, 

2798 Coleridge A nc. Mariner ui. v, She doth not tack 
from side to .side..Withouten wind, witbouten tide She 
steddies with upright keel. 

c. To steady the helm : to keep it in the posi- 
tion in which it has been put. 

187s Bedford Sailods Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 Steady 
the helm. 

4 . To cause to go at a less impetuous pace ; to 
bring to a more regular rate of progress. Also 
intr, for rejl, 

x8x* sporting Mag, XXXIX. 267 All horses In their 
career require to be steadied by a pull. 2849 Cupplcs Green 
Hattdxw. (1856) 157 As^ the tide steadied, this said creek 
proved to be a smaller river, 2862 Trollope Orley F. 11. 

X. 75 He turned his bor^e, and without giving the beast time 
to steady himself he rammed him at the fence. 2892 Rider 
Haggard Nadn aio See 1 he steadies bis, pace, be gathers 
himself together, and now be leaps 1 ^ 

5 . To keep (a person) from irregularity of con- 
duct; to make sober in habit. Also intr, for 
rejl,, also with down, 

2848 Q, Rev. Sepu 360 He breaks off.. from folly?.. he 
steadies down.. and lives in usefulness and repute, z^x 
Pycroft Pointy h 283 He was being steadied 

by increasing re<?ponsibilities. 2877 Chamb. Jrnt, 2X Apr, 
241/1 But though bi-$ wife was a quiet and respectable 
young woman, bis marriage does cot appear to have steadied 
him. 287B Susan Phillips D/< But she steadied 

when she married Bill. 

0 , Comm. intr. To become more free from fluc- 
tuation ; also with up. 

29x3 T/w/exp Aug, 29/5 Wheat, .after fluctuating narrowly, 
but with a downward. tendency, steadied up slightly near 
the end. 

Hence Stea’dying vbl, sb, (also concr, and 
attrib,') ; Stea'd^^ng, Stea’died ppl, adjs, 

2731$ Hawksmoor Loud, Bridge 22 For placing the Grand 
Pier in the Middle ofl^ondon-Bridge;.. I am of Opinion, be 
(lid it.. To be a Steadying for the whole Machine.- 2827 
Faraday filanip. xix, (1842) 525 Placing a block,, 

at such a distance., that the back of the blow-pipe may bear 
slightly against it. If these steadyihg-blocks be formed 
[etc.]. 2860 H. StTOKKC Seaman's Cateek.7 See the. .steady- 
ing lines fust. i.8kz Catal, Internat. Exkib II. xi. 25 The 
shng is attached to the scroll or sieadying-plece placed be- 
hind the guard. 2876 Hardy Ethelberta xvii. J. 176 My 
dear mother, you will be necessary as a stead jing power— 
a flywheel, in short, to the concern. 3883 Manch. Guardian 
22 Oct. 5/3 It has worked., with a .steadjnng influence on 
the balance of political power. 2884 St. JamePs Gas, 
ioMay6/2 Look for instance at the gulls..: how those that 
are going into the picture, baitle against the breeze, while 
those that come out sweep on with steadied wings. 2890 
(Gladstone in Jlorley Life x. iv. (1903) HI. 4^^, I derived 
from him what I thought very valuable and steadying 
knowledge, 2905 Daily Neivs 10 OcL 2/4 Gold shares 
displayed some irregularity, .but .showed finally a more 
(avourable disposition, whicn produced a steadying eflcct on 
markets generally. 

Steady : see Stithy anvil. _ 

Steadyish. (ste’diiij), a. [f. Steady a. + -ish*j 
Moderately or fairly steady. 

2833 T. Hook Parson's Dau.ui. ii. He.... stepped out 

with a steadyish step, but a fluttering heart. 

steak (stfik). Forms: 5 steike, steyke.atyke, 

5-6 steke. e.steake, 7-8 stake, 7- steak. L»- 
ON. sleik fern. (.Siv. stek. Da. 3lig\ cogn. w. slttkja 
to roast on a spit, stikna to be roasted J 
L A thick slice or strip of meat ent for roasting 
by grilling or frying, sometimes nsed in a pie or 
pndi'ng; esp. a piece cat from the hmd^qnarters 
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STEAL, 


of the animal; when used without qualification = 
Beef-steak ; also with qualifying word indicating 
the part from which it is cut, as ntmjf, sirloin 
steak, 

X4 . . Kzff£' « 5 - Hennit 373 in HazlUt E, P, P. (1864) I. 27 
Fyll this eft, and late us lyke, And between rost us a styke. 
ei420 Tioo Cookery Bks, 3 To make stekys of venysoun or 
Beef. 1426 Lydc. De Guil, Pilgr, isScja Now to firye, now 
steykes make, And many other soteltes. c 1450 Douce MS, 
55 xvij, Take feyre mown of the buttes & kutt it in maner 
of stekes. 1530 Palsgb, 275/2 Steke of flesshe, charbonnee* 
2646 Qumiles Sheph. Oracles rv, 39 You can convert a dish 
Of Steakes to Roots. 173s Dyche & Pardon DicUf Stake, 
..a small Slice of Meat to be broiled before or on the 
Fire, when a Person cannot or will not till a regular 
Joint is boiled or roasted, See. 2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
u 6 To Broil Steaks... Take fine Rump Steaks about Half 
&n Inch thick [etc.]. Ibid,, As to Mutton and Pork Steaks, 
you must keep them turning quick on the Gridiron. Ibid, 
li. x6 Cut a Neck of Veal into Steaks. 184a Tennyson Will 
Waterproof 148 How out of place she makes The violet of 
a legend blow Among the chops and steaks ! 1848 Dickens 
Domhey iv. Uncle Sol and his nephew were speedily en- 
gaged on a fried sole with a prospect of steak to follow. ' 

A thick slice (of cod, salmon, halibut, or 
hake). 

- 2883 Standard 30 Nov. 2/2 ‘G. S. C.'s * Fishmonger 
charged lod, per Ib, for his best cod steaks, 
o. iransf, andy^. .rare or Obs, 

x6o7 M idoletos Five GaUanU tv. v. F 4 b* Bun, You must 
not thinke to tread ath ground when you come there.— 
No, how then ? Bun, Why vpon paths made of fig-frailcs, & 
white blankets cut out in steakes. 1607 — Phoenix t. v. C 3 b, 
Is that your L-ackey yonder, in thesteakes of vcluet. a x6x6 
Beiaum.&Fu Main in Mill do you hear? 

take notice what plight you find me in, if there want but a 
collop or steak o* me, look to't. 1642 Milton Reform, ii. 44 
Their Malvezzi that can cut Tadtiis into slivers and steaks. 
2^4 Motteux Rabelais v, x^d. 73 With this he luggM out 
his slashing Cutlas . .to cut the couseoing Varlets into Stakes. 
2. Similative uses. 

■ t a. Sea steak, (See quot) Obs. [Cf. Stick sb,"] 
ijgS Rep. Herring Fisheries in Ref>. Comimiiees Ho, 
Contm. (1803) X. 215/2 Sea Steaks, which mean Herrings in 
their first state of being barrelled. 

b. Two-eyed steak slang: see quot 1894. 

2893 Farjier Slang, s.v. Glas.gow Magistrate, Two-«ye*d 
steak. 1894 Daily Nezvs 4 Sept, 5 'a Mr. George Augustus 
Sala Writes to say *a two-eyed steak* is a red hernng or 
bloater cut open— otherwise a ‘kippered * herring. 

c. Hamburg steak \ a dish composed of flat balls 
of meat like fillets, made of chopped lean beef, 
mixed with beaten eggs, chopped onions and 
reasoning, and fried. 

2892 Encyel, Cooker}' I- 1*7/2 Fried Hamburg Steak 
served mtb Raglan Sauce. 

8» aitrib, and Comb., as steak-meat, pie, piece, 
pudding*, names.of implements for healing raw 

steak to make it tender, as steak-beater 
Did, Trade 1858), -crusher, •masher (Knight 
Did, Meek, 1875); steak broiler (see quot); 
steak fish, cod of a size suitable for cutting into 
steaks; stsak-tongs (see quot.). 

2838 Siukonds Diet, Trade, *Sieak-hroFer, a gridiron 
which catches the gravy from the steak. 18;^ Outing 
XXIII. 404/z *Stcak fish are cod measuring twenty-two 
inches or more in length. 1901 Westm, Gaz, 27 Dec, 2/3 
We bought. .a pound of beef (it must be *stcak meat) for 
our black eyes. 2844 H- Stefhetis Bk, Fann IL 17X The 
plan of cutting the line bet ween,, the rump and aitch-bone 
in the hind quarter, lays open the *steak.picces to better 
advantage. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery vi. 69 A *Stake- 
Pudding. 1858 SiMMOSDS Diet, Trade, *Stenkdcngs,^ small 
tongs for turning chops or steaks when broiling on a gndiron. 
Steak(9 : see Steek and z'.S 
Steak raid. Sc. Hist. Also S stike. [irepr. 
Gaeb staoig rathaid {staoig collop, a. Eng. stetik 
or ON. steik^, rathaid geniu of rathad road.] (See 
quots.) 

*775 L. Shaw Hist, Moray 219 Macintosh, then fan. 1454] 
residing in the Island of Moy, sent to ask a Stike Raide, 
or Stike Criech, ix. a Road Collup; a custom among the 
Highlanders, that when a party drove any spoil of cattle 
through a Gentleman's land, they should give him part of 
the spoil. 18x4 Scott Witv. xxiti, I take what the people 
of old used to call *a steakraid/ that i<, a ‘collop of the 
foray,* or, in plainer words, a portion of the robbers booty, 

E aid by him to the Laird, or Chief, through whose grounds 
e drove bis prej% 

Steal CstH), Ohs. txa, dial. Forms: i stela, 
steold, stmla, 4-7, 9 stele, 5-6 stile, 5, ysteele, 
6 style, st 9 yle, 6-7 5 teile, 6-9 steale, 7, g steel, 
9 Bteil, steyl, 8-9 stell, steaL [OE. stela wk, 
masc., f. OTeut. *^stel- (cf. Gr. trrcAeoy, -ov handle), 
ablaut-var. of whence Staij: sb~ (TheOHG. 
stil, mod.G. slid, handle, is prob. unconnected). 

For the difficulty of distingnishlng the forms of the syno- 
nymous steal and stale, see Stalk sh?\ ' 

L The stalk or stem of a plant, leaf, flower or 
fruit. 

C700 Epindt Gloss. 21^ Cauiem, stela, rxooo Sax, 
Leechd, 1. 154 Madere..biSx€frmrewtid mid feowerreadum 
sXst\um\v.r.st^nm,l,.cauliculis]. Liber regumAnglis 

(Auchinleck MS.) in Scott Minstrelsy (iZxd) 11 . 261 Dansi- 
mond 3ede and gadred frut. For solhe were plommes white, 
iiie steles he puld out evcrichon. Pni<onn he dede therin 
anon, And sett thesteles al ogen, That the gile .schuld nought 
be sea. 13.. Prrpr. Sanct. (Vernon MS.f in Archrv Stud, 
rxu. Spr. LXXXj. 83 ►'is whete'Com..kat furst stod on a 
Inytel stele. CZ440 Pallnd. on Hush. xir. 77 But forto bede 


hem gret, trede doun the stele \Sicapitaimn facere volueris, 
xtbi cceperit cattiis prodire, proculca]. 1562 Turner Herbal 

II. 23 b, The floures., stand., vpon theyr stiles or foot stalkes, 
1577 Gooce Heresbach's Hstsb, i. 28 Rye.. .The stalke or 
steale thereof, is smaller then the Wheate stalke. x6oi 
Holland Pliny xiii. vL 1 , 389 The steles of the leaves grow 
contrarie one against the other. 2611 Cotgr., Queue, 
staulke, or steale, of fruits. 2639 Horn & Rob. Gale Lang. 
UnL XI. § 1x9 Acherry hangetn by soniewhat a long stalk, 
a bullacc on somewhat a short stele. 18x8 Wilbraham Chesk. 
Gloss,, Stele, or Steal, the stalk of a flower. 1865 Banks 
Pros), Words Wakefield A ‘musheram steil *. ' 

b. ?Tne trunk of a tree. Obs, 

c 1440 Pallad, on Husb, iii. 770 Ther is also crafiyng in 
trees seer, As,.asshes, quynce; & punyk, cleef Eis siile [et 
punico, sedjisso ligno]. 

f 2. ? A supporting post or pillar- Obs. 
eiooo jElfric De Novo Testamento 20 (Gr.) Se cinestol 
stynton hisum brimstelum: taboraiores,bellatores,oratore 5 . 
1547-8 in Swayne Churchw, Ace. Sarum (1896) 275 For 
breakynge downe of the steles of the ymages in the churchy 
xxijd. ‘ 

*}*3. An upright side of a ladder; in later use, a 
rung or step of a ladder ; = Stale sb.^ i. Obs, 

13.. E, E, Atm, P.C, 5x3 Wymmen vnwytte hat wale 
ne couh^ f>at on handefro hat oher,for alle his hy^e worlde, 
Bitwene he stele & h^ stayre disserne no3t cuuen. 1395 
Hylton Scala Perf, (W, dc W. 1494) n. xvii, A man that 
woll clymbe vpon a ladder hyc & .««aeth his fote vpon the 
lowC'it stele, c 1400 (Prose) vii, ii pe stije 
haui-« tua tres...pe stelis bytulxe blt^ns oure gudededls. 
C1440 York Myst, xxxiv. 91 Sties. .With sialworthc steeles 
Bothe some schorte and some lang. 1621 J. Mayer 
Engl. Caiech, 364 Euery steale of the ladder [isj a part of 
the ladder. 

4. The handle of a tool or utensil (e.g. a hammer, 
axe, pot, spoon). 

13.. Caw. 4 Gr. Knt.aa^o pc gome..Sette h^ slele to the 
stone, & stalked bi’syde. lyjj Lancl. P. PL B, xix. 274 
Lcmed men a ladel bugge with a longc stele. CX386 
Chaucer MilUYs T. 599 And caughte the kultour by the 
colde stele. CX440 Promp. Parv. 473/2 Stele, or slert of 
a veSScKe, ansa. 1498 in Somerset Med. Wills (1501) 365 
A posnet with a stele and broken fecte, c 1520 in Gutch 
Collect. Cur. {ijtisW, 297 Item cone Sponne with a flat 
Stej'Ie. 1570'^ Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees Soc.) 
117 For mendtnge the mason's towles In ther worke and for 
style to them, 4s. 3<L 2596 Stenser F, Q. v, xii. x± An 
huge Polaxe- . Whose steale was yron studded, but not long. 
1625 in Rymer Fcedera XVIU. 239/2 Item a Lookeing 
Glass J'ctt in Goulde,..the Steele of AggolL 1631 Gouge 
Gods Arrows i. §25. 35 The Censer was.. made.. of gold,* 
with a Steele or handle to hold it by. 2788 Vallancey Yoc, 
Bargie in Trans, R, Irish Acad. U. 33 Stetl, the handle of 
a thing. 1802 Sidbald Chron.Sc, P, IV. Glo's. s.v., Sieils 
of a barrotu or plough, the handles. 2894 Northumb. Gloss. 
S.V., The tiller or handle of a rudder was formerly called 
a steel or * start *. 

Prct'crb.pkr, 1402 Hoccleve Lett. Cupid 50 And whanu 
this man the pot hath be the stele, and folly is in liis pos- 
sessyon. € x^tz^De Reg. Pritte, 5247 Uhei hadden bi j?e 
stele Prospente. 

b. esp, A long straight handle, e.g. of a rake or 
broom. 

c 1386, c 1440 Rake stele (sec Rake .r^.*4l. 1523-34 Firr. i 
HERB. Husb. § 24 If the rake be made of grene wo^e, the j 
heed w>’U not abyde \'ppon the stele. 2597 HALL.SVxr. 

III. vii. 66 Like a broad shak-forke with a slender steale. i 
xjbs Lond, Chron. 6 }\x\y xZ He then went into the pond 
with a rake-steale in his hand. 2795 (R. Walker] Plebeian 
Politics (1801) 5 Hce took ih* snop stele, an b*eet it cawt 
again- *839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss, Here/., Stele, the 
wooden handle of a rake or pitchfork. 2879 Jefferif.s Wild 
Life ift S, Co. 70 The peculiar broad'headed nail which 
fastens the mop to the stout ashen ‘ steale * or handle. 

c. The shank of a candlestick ; the long neck 
of a matrass or retort. Obs, 

1585 Hicins funiuf Nomencl. 245/3 Candelahri seapus, 

, .the shanke or stele of the candlesticke. 2594 Plat JewetL 
ho. III. 44 A bolt glasse, bauing a long steale. 
d. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. 

1672 JossELYK Rarities -jz Tbe Roots are,. of 

the bigness of thestcel ofaTobacco Pipe. x866 [R. HallamJ 
Wadstey yack xL (E.D,D.), (HeJshaYd a poipe steil i't foire, 
f 6- The shaft or stem of an arrow or spear; = 
Stale 4 . Obs, 

2530 Palscr. 275/2 Steale of a shaft, Ibid. 54B/2, 

1 fetbera>hafte,I pulfcthersuponasteaIe,7V////r««r. 1545 
Asckam Toxopk, If. (Arh) 123 A shaft hath three principall 
partes, the stele, the fethers, and the head. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell, xxiif. iiL 223 An arrow made of a cane, 
betwixt tbe head and the stesle. i6zx Cotcb., /^r<r/..the 
st^B of a dart, or xauelin. 

Steal (si/l), jA 2 [f. Steal 57.] 

. L The act, or an act, of stealing ; a theft ; the 
thing stolen or purloined. Chiefly II.S, colloq. 

[In the first quot. the word is prob. of different forma- 
rion; if not an error for or variant of Stale sb.'^, it may 
represent aa OE, *slxl C. OTeut, ^stSL ablaut-var, ot*stel~ 
Steal v.l 

€ 1200 Trin. Coll, HoTn.-j^ Gif pe unfele man..te 3 him to 
unwrenches, to stele, o« 5 cr refloc, oSer swlkedom (etc.). 2825 j 
Jamieson, StraZ. x. A thefc Aberd. 2._ The thing stolen, j 
Ibid. 2890 Sat. Rev. 26 July 1x0/1 Thw w an audacious 1 
steal from ‘ In a Gondola’ I x2^x ILwLsua Light that failed \ 
Hi. ‘Yes, it isratheracold-bldmed steal,* Torpenhow 
crilically- 

b. i/.S. and colonial. A piece of dishonesty or 
fraud on a large scale; a corrupt or fraudulent 
transaction in politics, 

1884 Reading tPa.) Mom. Herald 15 Apr., IVhen the 
makers of the constitution of the United States put in that 
apparently harmless clause giring Congiws the power to 
le;^Iate for the ‘ general welfare*, they little thought what . 
jobs and steals it would ultimately be made tbe excuse for. 


3 Sept. 4/2 The Tate gigantic steal. t^oroato) 

+ 2. An act of going furtively. Obs.rarc-'^ 

_ 1590 Tarlton’s News Furgatory 20 The vicicar 
It openly : yet it was not so deepely inveighed aga'iiarte 
that dmerse Sundayes they would make a steale Ihiih^i™ 
breakefast, “ ^ 

3. a. Golf, (see qnot 1897.) 'b. Bast-ball. A 
Stolen run from one base to another. 

1842 G, F , Carnegie Golfiana in Golf ana Misc. (iMd £i 
A most disgusting steal. 2867 Pvems on Golf 55 Tbwrh 
such long steals are now but rarely done, x^i Cull 
Base-ball iv. 36 'Ihe runner, .must, therefore, look’oot fer 
an exceptional chance to make tbe steal. 2897 EncyclStnl 
I«>73/® (Golf) Steal, a long putt holed unexpectedly. 
Steal (St/I), zr.i Forms : i (3e)stelan, sstelin, 
BteoUn, 3-4 atelen, 3-7 stele, 4 stel(le, stein, 

4- 5 Steele, 4-6 Sc. steile,steyle,? etelynjSteylT 

5- 6 Sc. steill, 6 staile, steel, steil, 6-7 steale,*. 
steil, 6-Bteal, Pa. t, 1-2 steel, {pi. stffilon),^//. 
stalen, 3-4 stel, 3-6 stal, 4 pi. stelyn, stolen, 
4-5 Btaal(e, 4-6 stall, 4-7 stale, 4-8 Sc, Btaw,5 
staaU(e, stele, Sc, sta, stawe, 6 stalls, .Sc. stafll, 
4-stole^ Also (weak forms) 7, 9 dial. steal6d,6 
stoUed, 9 dial, stoalt. Pa.pple, 1 (sejstolen, a 
istolen,3-4i-stole,4 stollyn, Btoolen,yatole,*. 
stowine, 4-5 stoll(e, stolyii, 4-7 atollen, stolne, 

4- 8 stole, stoln, 5 ystolne, Sc. stone, stowyn, 

5- 7 stollin, stollyne, -yng, .SV. stoune, etowin, 
stowne, 6 norih. stowen, S Sc. sta’en, 8-9 *. 
and dial stown, 3- stolen. Also (weak forms) 6 
stoUed, stollyd, 6, 9 dial, stealed. [A Com.Teut. 
strong verb : OE. ste/asi, pa. t. slsel, pi. slklon, pa. 
pple. stolen, corresponds to OFris, stela, QSi.sttlan, 
Du, stelen, OHG. stelan (MHG. stein, moAG. 
stehien), ON. stela (Sw. stjdla. Da. stjmU), GotL 
stilan, f. OTeut. *^stel- (: stal - : stBl - : sUtl-'). Out- 
side Teut. no certain cognates are known. 

In the 14th c. the regular form stal of the pa. L 
began to be superseded hy stole (after the pa. pple.), 
which has been the accepted form since theUthc. 
The Bible of 1611 has in two places stale (but mod 
reprints stoli), and in four places stole. Thereat 
forms stealedy and the mixed forms stolledy slealdi 
appear in the 16th c. and in modem dialects, b^i 
have never been general,] 

I, To take dishonestly or secretly. 

1 . trans. To take away dishonestly (poitabls 
properly, cattle, etc., belonging to another); 
to do this secretly or unobserved by the .owner or 
the person in charge. ConsU/rom (earlier 
Ibe notion of secrecy (cf. Stealth) seems to be part o f At 
original meaning ofthevb., which, however, isakoemploTd 
in a genericsensc applicable to open as well assecrctawcl 
theft. In mod. xxAt it takes the place of Reave r.* Sf 1^’ 
V, 5, and of combinations like ‘ to steal and reave 
cjooolELVMcGeu.xllv.Z Wenst J>U| fines hWw-a 

gold 08 Je bis seolfor staslon? a 2250 Prov. Ailfred B. »; 
He woIe slelin f>ia haitc & keren, & listeliche oascerrea. 
c 1290 Beket 816 in S, Eng, Leg, 230 ‘ Bel ami, pens bzst t 
quad i c king ; ‘ i-stole me muchel guod '. a 2300 Curserf- 
4936 (3uils i said jxim o mi sedc pz\ stall mi cupc W 
lede. 2338 R. Brunne Chron, (1725) 77 pe Normans opJ C 
allc in pe guyse of theft, pe godes perof stal. tf237S'^^* 
Leg, Saints xxiiL {Seven Sleepers^ 311 Be lauty pu tells« 
now, .quhare bat pu has stowine pis tresourc ore rcfL prX 
Trevisa Higdin tRolls) VII. 65 Oon of pns sccounde Ricn^ 
his kny;tes staal a sponc,and leyde it to weddeamonsOT^ 
pinges. 1400 in Roy. Sf Hist, Lett, Hen, /F (Roib; 5^ 
Thu knowlechest,.that thy men hath stolleour boRca c~. 
of our parke. c 1450 Mirk's Festial 24 When ) >•$ 
comen home and fonde hys good ystolne, he was wcxl 
wyt Saynt Nycbolas. <2x500 Bernard, de curaiyijp*r 
(E.E.T.S.; til 3 Now has a boy stone pe brydyne oJ ^ 
blonkehede. agaj'nehebuskeshulde. 0-1500 bald 
III. 302 He is a ineif lycht as he staid. ? 54 ® J- 
Prov, i. XL (1867) 35 As dyd the pure penitent j 

goose And stack downe a feiher, 2595 W. 

Menseemi v. (1779) *4* Even now thou deni^t tn^ * 
scolest it (the cloak) from me, and now thou bringest it 
opcnly in nw sight.^ 2677 in izth Kep. Hist.MSb.C^^ 
App. V. 37 Some mi-«:hievous persons to dishonour xa-yi^^ 
Chancellour crept through a window of his house, .at"* ^ 
the Mace and the two purses. 2738 Wesley 
1.221 Both my books were stoic, 1787 Burns 
V, And my fansc luvcr staw the ros^ But left the . 
me. 2^5 JowETT/V<z/<r(ed.2) V. 5x2 Hewbost^lsa " 

stealswich the.samewxshashewhostealsmucb. 289* ^ 

Dnrkn. A Dawn xlviii Yes; I stole money „ 

my beloved master. 2909 J. G. Frazer Psyche / Ta^ ^ 
IV^oever steals sticks from the fence will haveaswollea 
+ b. with ^used partitively. Obs, ^ 

a xyyo Cursor M. 4904 He pat has yowr^^on ^ 

haue yee of his tresur. cxjjoo Rule St.BeTut ^ 

mens we sal not steyl Ne couet here no wordly 
Caxton Golden Leg. xxz/z } udas . . bare the purse. .aco 
of that wbiche wzs gyuen to cryst. 

c. with away, font, foz/er, ^ 

CX37S •S'ev Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) A48 v*rro< 

pane but dout 3ed, for to steile pe cate! owte. 247* ^ 

Reeuyell (Sommer) 440 How C^cus stale away the 
kyen longj-ng to hcrcules. 1530 Palscr. 'pM, 

awaye a thing by tbefte, je emblc. ,3^ 

Harding (161x1370 The people of Israel, by bis ^ 

ment, stale away the Egyptians goods, without 
the Law. 2576 J. Dee Gen. ^ Rare Menior. 

ITiougii ofL^e in the. .Low Countr>' Trnblesoms duotc 
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Some Few (by Stealing ouer of vittayles, and other things, 
from this Common Wealth) haucmade them sclucspriuatly 
nch. e z6xo Saittis 48 They stale away the coffins 

and reliques. ^ X7X x Steele S^eef. No. 78 f 5 A Pickpocket, 
who dunng his kissing her stole away all his Money. 1883 
Tylor in EncycL XV. 1^9/2 The sorcerer has other 
means of attacking his victim;.- he can steal away his 
kidney fat. 

d. In wider sense ; To take or appropriate dis- 
honestly (anything belonging to another, whether 
material or immaterial). 

c 1275 Sinners Beware 1 1^3 in O. E. Misc. 77 In belle he 
may adr3mkc If he stcleh cristes theoMnge. a xtoo Cursor 
Jif* 35^6 Howyonger o birtuahe bJissingstal hisoroberf^ 
J6i(T. 3988, I stal him fra his benisun. 1340 Ayenb^ 36 po 
byep ypocrites..steleh^he dingnetes and pe baylyes. 1477 
Norton Orff. y4/c/r. u, in Ashm. (x6s2) 34 For when I bad 
ray warke well wrought. Such stale it aivay and left me 
nought. X643 Baker Ckron., 67 Affirming that 

deceitfully . .he had stolne many Cities and places of impor* 
tance belonging to the Crown of England, a X704 T. Brown 
Dial. Dead^BelgicHeroV^Vs. ijii J V. 67 By which [treaty] 
he was obliged to vomit up numberless Provinces and Towns, 
which he had dishonourably stolen fro-m their true Pro* 
prietors. 1824 Scott .Jr. Ronan*s xxvii, You not only steal 
my ideas,.. but [etc.].. No man like you for stealing other 
men’s inventions, 

e. €sp. To plagiarize; to pass off (another’s 
work) as one’s own ; to * borrow * improperly 
(words, expressions). Also absoL 

3544 Bethasi Precepts IVar Ep. Ded. A vj b. All transla. 
tours ought to vse the vsuall terraes of our cnglyshe tounge 
..and not to brekc..in to the boundes of the latyn tounge, 
to steale termes of it. 1590 TarltotPs News Purgatory sx 
His Motto is stolne out of Tully, Non solum pro nobis. 
1620 J, Taylor iWater P.) Praise Hemp.seed (1623) 36, I 
baue not'stolne a Sillable, or Letter From any man, to make 
my bookeseemebetter. 1655 Stanley Hist.Pkilas.^Xenophon 
vii. (1687) X15/2 When he might have stollcn the writings of 
Thucydides.. be chose rather to publish them with honour. 
17x6 HearneCV?//^^/. (O.H.S.) V.331 He steals unmercifully, 
and amongst the Rest from Naunton’s. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy ffjt. Isl. I. 201 It was stolen as genius steals from 
gemus, it was stolen as Phidias stole from Homer, 

f. To derive obscurely and dishonourably, notice^ 
use. 

1693 Stepney in Dryden's yuvenal viu. (1697) 103 ^Vho 
know not from what Corner of theEarth The obscure Wretch, 
who got you, stole his Birth. 

2. absol. and intr. To commit or practise theft. 
+ Const, dat. of person. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. C 859 Coupilat^ stilith. C950 Lindisf. 
Gasp. John x, lo Deaf ne cymes buta baste 7;estele & ete38c 
losaS. rtxooo Laws e/ .^ikelb. be, 5if frhsman freum 
stelb. CTtjs Lamb. Horn. SeodSan btsechen milce 
et ban like monne he haueo er istolen o3er o3er*weis wa 
idon. a 1200 l^iees ^ Virtues Ne sleih, ne ne stell, ne 
reaue. e 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xll i^Ta^thias^ 246 Pp he was 
thefe & ay wald steyle. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 1. 134 For every 
thief upon richesse Awatteth forto roboe and stele. 1483 
Caxton Golden Leg, 286/3 Ther was a theef that ofte 
stale. X563 Grafton Chron. II. 45 The Souldlour’s stale, 
e.xtorted, and spoyled v^n both parties. x6xo Shaks. 
Temp. IV. i. 239 We steale by lyneand leuell. c 1660 in soth 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. tv. too About 80 torres.. 
doe continually robe and stele. _ 1684 Burnet tr. Alore^s 
Utopia 16 By which every might, .so be preserved from 
the fatal necessity of stealing. 2815 Elfiunstone Aec, 
Caubul {iS4i) II. 33 They plunder weak travellers, and 
steal from those who are too strong to be plundered.^ X87X 
R. W. Dale Commandjn, viiL 208 To give short weight or 
measure, is to steal. 

3. irans. To take away by stratagem or by 
eluding observation (something that is in the pos- 
session or keeping of another). 

C9SO Lindisf. Gosp. MatL xxvlil..x3 Cuo3a3 gie bmtte 
3e3nas bis on nmht cuomun & ..stelende weron bine.^ 13. . 
Seityn Sag, (W.) 2652 He priked to the galewes with his 
foie, And fond that a thef was i«stole. cr440 Aiptiabet 0/ 
Tales 281 pe aungell stale be syluer copp at bai drankc of. 
C1450 Capgrave 3’/. Augustine ix. 14 pei pulled up sail 
& stale be schip from hir. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 14 Lyons, (which usually steale Beefe out of the water 
when Ships are here). 1749 Lavincton Enihus. Meth. 4 
Papists II. (1754) Pref, p. xxi, You have climbed up and 
stole the Sacred Fire from Heaven, X830 Tennyson Ode to 
Mem. 1 Thou who stealest fire From the fountains of the past, 

b. with away\ rarely with other advs., as 
f down^ f over. 

czyjsSc. Leg. Satntsii. (Paul) 4ot Men. .stall a-waybe 
mycht be twa bodls of mekill mycht of petir and paule, fra 
quhare bai lay. 1470-85 Malory xiv. 137 She 
alyghte of her hors & thoughte for lo stele awey Excalibur 
his swerd. 1535 W. Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 392 
Quietlie awa the held tha stall, a 2586 Sidney Astroph. ^ 
Stella xiv, Vpon whose breast aliercer Gripe doth tire Then 
did -on him who first stale down the fire. 2587 Higgins 
Mirr. Mag., Nero xii, (letter) And bad them say, that his 
disciples stale his corps awTiy. 1602 Chettle Hoffmann u 
(1631) Bab, This is Hannce Hoffmans sonne, that stole 
downe his fathers Anotamy from the gallowes. 2629 Ford 
Lover's Met. ir. ii. E4, Shall I fetch a Barbour to steale 
away his rough beard, whiles he sleepest 18x6 J. Wilson 
City of Plague n. iv. 160 Many look With tears of sorrow on 
a mortal creature Whom death may steal a^vay, 

c. Of an impersonal agent. 

2844 A. B. Welby Poems (1867) 60 The wind ! that for no 
creature careth, Yet stealeth sweets from every thing. 187S 
Huxley Physiogr. 72 The heat of the sun which quietly 
steals vapour fVom every exposed piece of water. 

d. To carry off. (young animals) from the dam. 

23.. K, Alis. 1890 The tiger, that fynt y-stole Hire weolp 

from hire hole, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2769 Ther nas no 
Xygre • • Whan bat hir wheipe is stole whan it is lite So crueel 
on the bunte as is Arcite. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvui. cxiii. (1495) 854 The female beer is moost cruell beest 


whanne her whelp^ ben slollen. C1480 Henryson Mor. 

<5' IVol/ji^ Fra the Gait he stall ane lytil Kid. 
e. To carry off, abduct, kidnap (a person) 
secretly. Now rare. 

C1386 CwhMczR Doctor's T, 184 My seruant.. Which fro 
myn hous was stole vp.on a nyght. CX400 Desir. Troy 
*3*97 pat onone in the night, |«it noble he stale Fro the 
soueram hir Syre. c 2475 Henryson Poems^ Bludy Serk 19 
Stollin he hes the lady yog. 2513 Douglas PEneis t. x. 45 
H im sail I sownd slepand staile away. 2560 Phaer /‘Eneid 
5^ (1562) F f iiij. Was it by my conduct, thaduoutrer stale 
the Sparta queue? 259* Soliman 4- i'ers. iv.ii- 72 O wicked 
Turque, for to steale her hence, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 26 Dec. 
1690, Executed,, for being an accomplice with Campbell, .in 
stealing a young heiress, yxo W. King Heathen Gods 4 
Heroes xv. (2723) 63 She [Proserpine] was stole aw^by 
Aidoneus. 2769 Bl.\ckstonb Comm. iv. xv. 208 Their 
forcible abduction and marriage; which is vulgarly called 
stealing an heiress. 2788 Mrs. Inoibald ChiLi Nat. iv. ii. 
51 /\manthis is lost, gone, stole from me ! 18x5 Scott Guy 
M. xi, The young Laird was stown away by a randy gipsy 
woman. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. jii. v. Intent on steal- 
ing Majesty to Metz. 

t f. To capture (a fortress, a military position) 
by surprise. Obs. 

13, . E. E. Allit. P, B. 1778 bay..Lyfte laddres ful longe 
Si vpon lofte wonen, Stelen ftylly b«i toun er any steuen 
ryseo. c 2450 Brntw. 424 This Erie of Gascoigne, .come be 
nyght, and stale the toune of Pountcyse of the Frensshe 
men, and drof hem oute. 2623 Bingham Xenophon 73 It 
is better therefore to endeuour priuil5*, lo steale, if we can, 
and to I.Ty hold of. ,a pcece of the void mountaine, than [etc.]. 
g. dial. To catch (wild-fowl). ? Obs. 

1698 M. hfARTiN Voy. St. Hilda (1749) 57 Some thousands 
being catched, or, as they term it, Stolen every March. 

4. In various applications wth immaterial obj. 

a. To cause the loss of, take away (something 
valued, c.g. happiness, a person’s life, etc.). 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus lit. 2451 O crueel day accusour of 
be loye That nyght and Joue .^tole and fasle y.wryen. 
1^70 Sat. Poems Reform. xxL 28 Thay Renigats..Hes 
stollin our Regentts lyfe, 2632 Milton Sonn. li. 2 How 
soon hath Time the suttle theef of youth Stoln on bis wing 
my three and twentlth yccrl ^2722 Prior Pastoral to 
Dr. Turner 4 Why dost thou. .steal from life the needful 
hoursofrest? 2777Sia W. JoNES/*<rI^^/i)r/tf«^24 Asudden 
cloud his senses stole. 2793 Burns Bonie Jean iii, Her 
heart was tint, her peace was stown. 2806 G. Pinckard 
Notes IV. Indies III. 269 Which.. frequently causes us to 
steal another hour from the already too shortened day. 

b. To take without permission (esp. a kiss), 
+ Also (cf. sense 6 ) to give (a kiss) ta a person. 

2390 Gower Coff, II. 348 If thou ha.st stolen cny cuss Or 
other thing which therto longeth. 4*2400-50 JVars Alex. 
3385 Scho. .stelw to him cussts.^ 2584 Lodge Forb, ^ Tris. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 99 Her pleasant ktsse where she might steale 
a touch. 2592 Shaks. Ven. 4 ‘ Ad. 726 Lest she should 
steale a kis^e and die forsworne. 2598 Bastard Chrestol. 
n. ii. 28 And yet a second course he vndertakes. And steel- 
ing leaue for gayne which is so deare, A third and fourth 
aduenture y«t he makes, a xiyb Burns Delia 15 O let me 
steal one liquid kiss I 2838 Times 14 Apr. 7/3 Mr. John 
Cunningham, .appeared to answer the charge of stealing a 
sly kiss from the Hps of . .the pretty wife of a young lonsor. 
fo. To conceal improperly. (Cf. 5 ,) Obs. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3691 No prj’de ne may be 
stole, No yn .shryfte he forhole, 

fd. To gain by secret ornnobtrusivemeans, Obs. 
24*6 Audelay Poems^ 53 Sum men ther ben that slelon 
heven, With penans, prayers, and poverte, 2605 Chapman 
Al Footes II, u 371, 378 That hath stolne By hi*? meere in- 
dustry, and that by spurts Such qualities as no wit else can 
match With plodding at perfection every boure.. .1 meane, 
besides his dyeing and his wenching, He has stolne lan- 
guages, tb'lt^Ian, Spanish, [etc.]. 

e. To take (time) by contrivance from its ordi- 
nary employment, sleep, etc- to devote to some 
other purpose, 

2526 Pilgr. Perf, (W, de W. 2531) 39 Be euer diligent,, 
whan thou hast done all thy duiyes,. to stele tyme wherin 
thou maj’St giue thy selfe all hoolly to prayer. ,171* Swift 
yml. to Stella 18 Nov,, Thw makes me sometimes steal a 
week from the exactness I used to write to MD. 2758 S. 
Hayward Serm, xvii. 5x5 “niey, must frequently steal an 
hour lo converse with him [Christ] whom they love. 2849 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. iii. I, 409 Both Chief Justice Hale 
and Ixird Keeper Guildford stole some hours from the 
business of their courts to write on hydrostatics. 

£ To gain possession of, or to entice away 
from another (a person’s heart, affections, etc.). 

25*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.1531) 34 h, Wherby he steleth 
many a soule fro god. 2587 D. Fenner iv. 

p Sbter, my .•spouse, my hart thou hast stole with one eye 
hlyne hart thou hast stole, with one chayne which on thy 
necke doeth lye. 2590 Spenser iiu i, 37 So did she 
steale his hcedclesse hart away. 2306 Sir J. Davies (?r- 
eJustra Ixxxvi, And they who first Religion did ordain^ 
By daundng first the peoples harts did steale. 1605 tst Pt. 
Jeronitno ii. v. 40 in Kyffs IVks. I1901) 322 Intending, as 
It seemed, by that sly shift. To steale a^^ay her troth. 2667 
Saint Indeed (1754) 246 Take heed. Jest thy shop 
steal away thy heart from thy closet, a 2678 Chalkhill 
Tkealma 4- Clearchus 108 Or hath some worthier I-ove 
Stole your Affections? 1720 Ozell tr. Vertot's Rom. Rep. 
II. viii. 28 His expression [was], .so moving, that he stole 
away the Assent of all that heard him. 17*0 J. Wf.lwood 
Pref. to Rowe's Luean p. xxxix, The Muses had stoln ^way 
hts heart from his infancy. 4*1797 Burns * Hark the 
Mavis* V, Thou hast stown my very heart. 2835 James 
Gipsy i, How many would steal from one the affection of 
one’s mistress or wife ! 

i*g. To adopt or 'borrow* (what belongs to 
another art). Obs. „ 

xs8x Sidney /Ve/rrV' (Arb.) 22 Both he [re; Hero, 
dolus] and all the rest that followed him, either stole or i 
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vsurped of Poetrie, their passionate describing of pas. 
sions [etc.]. 

6. 1 o effect or accomplish clandestinely or un- 
perceived ; to get opportunity for (an action) by 
contrivance. 

2625 Baco.v Ess., Of Gf. Place (Arb.) 289 Alwayes, when 
tnou changes! thine Opinion, or Course, professe it plainly 
and declare it..; And doe not thinke to steale it. 2^1 
H. More Expos, Dan. 53 He might spring up with them 
and amongst them, but in such an occult manner, and 
^ stoln his growth behind them. 

1682 N. Q.BHlean's Lutrin iv. 31 \Vbat a mad coll you 
keep here, That people cannot steal a Nap, or sleep here? 
1738 Mrs. Lennox Henrietta v. ix. (1761} H. 267, I will 
make no apology for stealing a visit to her. 2826 Hood 
Recipe for Liviliz,i.S When their force Can’t take a town 
by open courage They steal an entry with its forage. 2857 
J. Hasiilton Less. Gt, Biog. 264 He did not steal an inter- 
view bvtth Jesus], nor come, like Nicodemus, disguised. 

•bb. With complementary adj, or adv. 'To steal 
oiuself drunk \ to get drunk secretly. To steal 
down (Sc.) : to cause to fall, ruin, by secret means. 

*S7® Sat. Poems Reform, xvii. xoi Thy poysoun did 
dounsteill Not only him quhomwofullythowwoundit; Bot 
fetc-l- *59^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. vii. 22 
■W^ichabie deuyses local Banchoand Fleanch. .till a banket, 
that be sikatraynequyctlie he may stdl ihame doune. 2670 
T. Brocks IVks. (1867} VI. 67 Soaccordingly he stole himself 
drunk. 27x9 London & Wise Compl. Card. 41 The differ- 
ence ofhotorcold Summers does steal more considerably 
fot^rd, or set back the same Fruits, of one and the same 
Climate and Season. 

c. To direct (a look), breathe (a sigh) furtively. 
<22586 Sidney Arcadia l (Sommer) 62b, As I. .stale a 
looke on her. 2697 Dryden Alexander's Feast 87 And, 

I now and then, a Sigh he stole, X7xt Addison Sfect. No, 
106 F I, I have observed them stealing a Sight of me over 
! an Hedge. 1794 Mrs. RadcliffeA/>'j/. xxxi, She 

1 stole a glance at them. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. 
Neighb. lii. (1878) 33 He stole a shy pleased look at me, 
t d. To steal a marriage : to get married 
j secretly. Obs. [Cf. Gr. taytov nXirtreiv.'^ 

I CX450 Merlin yu 363 This mariage wolde he haue stole 
I hadde no Merlin I*be. 256a Chila-Marr, 289 They did 
steale a mariage without banes askinge. 2722 Steele Sped, 

[ No. 133 F 7 A story 1 had beard of bis intending to steal 
j a marriage without the privity of us his intimate friends. 

I 1731-8 Swift PoL Conversai, 130 You have stolen a Wed- 
! ding it seems... How does your Lady unknown? 2782 
j Miss Burney Cecilia x. vi, ‘Your daughter, .has made a 
J little change in her situation, which she was anxious you 
{ should bear from myselfi* ' Ha I ha I stolen a match upon 
; you I warrant I’ cried the facetious Mr. Hobson, rtX797 
H. Walpole Mem. Reign Geo. Ill (1845) HI. x. 326 He., 
bad stolen a marriage xvith an idiot sister of the Spanish 
Charles Townshend. e xSzo S, Rogers Itaty^ Margueriie 
de Tours 45 They stole a match and fled, 

e. To steal a march : in military sense, to suc- 
ceed in moving troops without the knowledge of 
the enemy ; hence gen. to get a secret advantage 
over a rival or opponent. Const, u/i, xipon^ f of 
2716 Addr, Edinb. 27 Mar. In Lend. Gas. No. 5499/2 We 
saw him. .steal a March for our Preservation. 2740 Cibber 
Apol. (1756) 1. 143 After we had stolen some few cays march 
upon them. 2772 Smollett Humph, Cl. 6 May (18x5) 73 
She yesterday wanted to steal a march ofpoor Liddy. 2834 
Marrvat P. Simple xxiii, W'e must be off early to*morrow, 
while these good people are in bed, and steal a long march 
upon them. 2835 Macaulav Hist. Eng. xv. III. 519 Those 
who bad intended lo gain the victory by stealing a march 
now disclaimed that intention. 2856 KxKsye. Never too Late 
xxii, Happening to aivake earlier than usual, he stole a 
march on his nurses, and. .tvalked out and tottered into the 
jail 1885 *F, Anstey’ Tinted Venw 100 He shan’t have 
the chance : well steal a march on him this time, 
f f. To get a hasty glance at, Obs, 

*73 * Fielding Letter Writers 1. ii. 7 Will you go steal an 
Act or two of the new Tragedy ? Rak, Not I— I go Jo no 
Tragedy. 

g. In various games, esp. Cricket, Golf, and 
Baseball : seequots. Also intr. (in Baseball), esp. 
in to steal homo. 

2857 Hughes Tom Brown ii. viii. He has stolen three 
byes in the first ten minutes. 2874 Chadwick Base Ball 
Man. 47 If he [the batsman] steal home on the catcher 
or pitcher. xMi Forgan Golfer's Handbk. 35 Steal, to 
hole an unlikely * put ’ from a distance. 2882 Daily Tel. 

24 June, He next took Rams^ round to the leg boundary, 
and shortly stole a single off him also. 1892 N. Crane 
Baseball iv. 32 His antics in trying to deceive the fielders 
and steal a base excite great amusement among the 
..spectators. 2895 Manson Sporting Did., Stealing a 
Base. When a b^e runner makes his next base by leading 
off and then running while the ball is being thrown by the 
pitcher lo the catcher. 2895 Times 19 Feb. ix/4 The En^ 
fishmen were able to steal many runs, 2897 Encycl. Spori 
1. 247/x (Cricket) Steal runs, to get a run for a bit, when 
no run seems reasonably possible. 

6, To place, move, or convey stealthily. Novv 
somewhat rare, steal on\ to put on 

clothes, etc.) hastily, so as not to be obser^'M 
{obs.). To steal (some one or something) zn : to 
smuggle in, procure secret entrance for. , 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3872 Bot bar di a 

For ban Gacob] had may rachell Cod/y Lett 

his bed. exsss J. Bradford m Covcrdale 
Martyrs (156^470 Pray WaUhe toft^e ^ 

be will do^ 2620 Webster .44//!*^ ^ 'CLvi 

violent Lu.tshjJI like 

while many 

cup forgot. — T- . 
thou why He gathers up ms 
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steals It round about bis scaly thigh ? 1645 Bavekakt Love 
« 5 - I/ou, XV. i. 65 Steale on this funerall habit, i6^4-d6 Earl 
Orrery Parthen. (1676) 641 , 1 stole the Letter into Mony- 
ma'shand. rti 63 s R, NoRTH/l7//<)5/b^. 1.(1887) 3 But there 
was another use made of this botle, for our Mother would 
steal into it slices of Rubarb, and . , this way, it was stole upon 
us, and not tainted with aversions. 1710 [Bedford) Vind* 
C/t. Enz* 179 The Words., were.. stol’n into the. .Article. 
<117x2 Fountainhall Deds, (1759) I. 292 The Merchants 
did undersel them, by stealing in English cloth that was 
prohibit. 1712 Steele Spectator No. 554 r 3 The Prentice 
speaks his Disrespect by an extended Finger, and the Porter 
by stealing out his Tongue. 1718 Prior Solomon 11. 428, 

I.,from beneath his Head, at dawning Day, With softest 
Care have slol'n my Arm away. ^1730 Ramsay / br4S‘rt>&^ 
iii, I'll.. steal on linens fair and clean. 2752 H. 
Walpole Let, to Matin 28 Oct., [Lord Coventry] coursed his 
wife round the table, on suspecting that she had stolen on 
a little red, seized her, scrubbed it off by force with a naphin, 
and then told her, that [etc.]. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Qual, (1809) III. 17 He stole a bill for 160/, into his hand, 
saying. .there is what 1 owe you. 1770 Johnson Z., /*., 
Savage III. 367 Nor [did he] ever read his verses without 
stealing his eyes from the page, to discover, in the faces of 
his audience, how they were affected. 1792 S. Rogers 
Pleas, Mctih ir. 10 Whose constant vigils chase the chilling 
damp Oblivion steaks upon her vestal lamp. 18x7 Moore 
Lalta Rookh (ed. 2) 165 If the sweet hours of intercourse 
so imprudently allowed them should have stolen into his 
heart the same fatal fascination as into hers. z8i8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, XXX, The hag. .now unclosed her band, stole it 
away from the weapon, and suffered it to faU by her side. 
1821 Clare VilL Minstr, 1 . 199 SHly steal thy bonnet on, . . 
And wander out with me. 1824 T. Jefferson Writ, (1830) 
IV, 397 It may amuse you, to show when, and by what 
means, they stole this law in upon us. 1883 D. C Murray 
yosepEs Coat xxxiv, It was noticed that the silent two had 
stolen each a hand towards the other's and thus. .they sat 
handed. 

f b. .To fire (a gnn) stealthily. Oh, 

1794 Nelson in Sotkebys Caiat. (1900)26 Feb. n8 Except 
one general discharge and a gun now and then stole at us, 
we have had no opposition. 

o. Of a hen : To make (her nest) in a concealed 
place. Also US, of a ewe : To bring forth (lambs) 
out of season. 

1854 PouUty Chron, 1 . 436 Turkey hens generally steal 
their nests, but do not readily forsake them, unless scared. 
1839 Allen FarmBk. (1883)417 If young ewes 

have stolen lambs, thev should be taken away from them 
immediately after yeanmg. x88x Voukc Ev, Man his own 
Mechanie § 979. 466 When laying every hen likes extreme 
privacy. This is why fowls when at liberty ‘steal ' their 
nests as it Is called. 

7. t€ckn. To omit or suppress (some out of a usual 
number of. parts of a structure), a, Aw/A (See 
quot.) b. Netting. (? Implied in SroLEy ppl, a.) 

xyiiVl, SVTHERLAUD Shipbuitd. Assist, It's therefore 
very customar>Mn many Ships to drop, or steal, as they 
term it, some Strakes short ot the Stem. 

IL To go secretly or quietly, 

1 8. r^. To withdraw oneself secretly or quietly. 
Chiefly with aivay, Obs, raf'e, 

(So ON. siela»sk. For the development of meaning cf. F. 
deroher to steal, se dlrober to hide oneself.] 

<z xyto Cursor M. 3918 l.aban o leue ham nicked nai, And 
fei hi night ham stal a way. c X386 Chaucer Pard T, 282 
For which as soone as it myghic be He stal hym hoom 
agayn to his conlree, ^1480 Caxton Sonnes of Ayvion xvi. 
381 Whan the spye had wel vnderstonde all tne concluclon, 
be stele hymself fro the company. Ibid, xxviii. 590 Alas, 

3’e stale awaye yourself hy nyghte, 1725 Pope Odyss, xi. 
165 So peaceful sbalt thou end thy blissful daj's, And steal 
thy self from life, by slow decays. 

9. intr. To depart or withdraw secretly or sur- 
reptitiously from a place. Chiefly with adv., 
as away\ ^ forth, off, ojtt, or from, out of. 

zr$^O.E. Chron.zn, 1140, & te a:orl suel ut & ferde efeer 
Rodbert eorl of Gloucestre. <7x205 Lay. 15019 Heo swihe 
stille stelen ut of buruwe. CX290 .Magdalene 540 in S, E, 
Leg. 477 Marie. .stal a-wey from hire kunne, • 2487 Cely 
Papers (Camden) 171 Diversse of them stelythdaylyaweye 
and goyth to Myddelborow. 1530 Palscr. I steale j 

awa5*e, I convaye my selfe prively out of syght, or out of 
company. 1535 W. STEivARTCr<7^..SV<7/. (Rollsj II. 178 How 
Wortigerne for Dreid of Hungest slaw in the Walls. xs6x 
Norton fi: Sackv. Gorboduc v. ii. 40 And other sort. .Stale 
home by silence of the secret night, a 1578 Linoesay (Pit- 
scoltie) Chron. Scot (S.T.S.) 1. 294 The Earle of Angus was 
stowin quyitlie out of his lodging. jsSo Stow Chron, 533 
(an. 1399), But when they saw the King came^ not, the)' 
stealed away, and left the Earle of Salisburie in manner 
alone. 1596 • in Sf alding Club Mlsc. ^ I. 86 Thow was 
apprehendit .. steiiling furth of the said.. Adam Mairis 
yard, at twa hourU in the morning, greyn growand bear. 
26x7 Morvson /tin. ii. 57 The Lord .Deputie.. received 
advertisement. .that Tyrone. .was stolne out of Mounstcr 
with sixe hundred in his company. 1639 Fuller l/oly 
War m. xvi. (1640) 135 Other Captains secretly stole 
home. 1667 Dryden Ina. Emperor iv. iv. The gods .are 
good ; I'le leave her to their care, Steal from my Post, and 
in the Plunder share. 1704 Cibber Careless //usb. v. 47 
My Lady Graveairs bad an Eye upon me, as 1 stole off. 
X76t Hume Hist. Eng. xxni. IL 131 Many of them had 
stolen from the camp, and retired homewards. «XW4 
CJoLDSM. tr. Scarron's Com. Romance IL 251 She 

had stole out in order to acquaint me with this. 2786 Mme, 
D'Arblay Diary 18 July, The sub-governess stole from her 
charges, and came to the window. x8^ Morris yason xi. 
583 But made hlni think of some beast from his lair Stolen 
forth at the beginning of the night. 2869 Tozer HighL 
Turkey II. 267 Maria stole off to the honey. 2882 Jowett } 
Thucyd. I. 232 The inhabitants liad stolen away and taken 

up a position on the lop of the hills. ^ . 

b. with advb. accusative, /o steal ones way (p; in 
early use = to steal awaj'). Now rare, | 


• c 23®S Chaucer L. G. W, 2174 He. .as a traytour stal bis 
wey. i43*“So tr* Higden (Rolls) VII. 101 That Edricus 
seenge the Danes to be inclynede, stale his weye from the 
hoste. C2500 Thtee Kings* Sons 152 Some stale their wey, 
and lefte the places allone. 2847 Mrs. A. Kerr ir. Ranke's 
Hist. Servia iZz During the night, he, with his Momkes, 
stole bis way into the midst of their camp. 2884 W, Collins 
I say No ix. Steal your way into that poor little fool’s heart. 

C- Hunting. To steal away. Of a hunted 
animal; To leave its lair unperceived and gain a 
start of the pursuers. 

02369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 381 And so, at the laste. 
This hert Kused and staale away Fro alle the houndes a 
prev’y way. c AleuterofCame ihlS, DIgby x82)xxxiii. 
To se if pe deer Jjat is berbowrede wolde sterle and steele 
away or he lymer meved hym. 27x2 Budcell Spect, No. 
116 r 5 I'hat *iwas a Wonder they had not lost all their 
Sport, for want of the silent Gentleman's crj'ing Stole Away. 
2756 I^OOTR Engl, fr. Paris tt.Vlks, 1799 *** Hola, Sir 

Toby, Stoic away I 2828 Scott Rob Royvit I..soon heard, 
far behind, the *hey whoop 1 stole away I stole away]* of 
my baffled pursuers. 2872 T. Pearce Idstone Papers ii. 
19 Just then., there was a rustle amongst the long grass, 
and a fine dog fox. .stole away. 

f d. _/?/. of things. Obs. (Distinct from ii.) 

<xi366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 371 The tyme that, .steleth 
from^^•s so priiiely. <7x4x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 5248 
But it [prosjjerity] a-way gan stele Whan ]>ei him drough 
to profyte singuler. 

10. To go or come secretly or stealthily ; to walk 
or creep softly so as to avoid observation, 

<2 1300 VI/. 12524 Iosep..sent him to j’crd.. 

For to gedir h^m sum cale; And lesus still him efter 
stal. ^1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 8x And to Grekes 
ost ful pryely He stal a noon. <^2475 Henrvson Orpheus 
14a And Orpheus atour his [sc. Ccroerus'] wame in stall, 
And nethir mare he went. 2544 Betham Precepts War 21. 
vii. K ij, Yf he steale into the campe. by walles or ditches, 
dryuen by no great fcare, he is wortnye the same punysh- 
ment. ^1577-87 Harrison England 11, xiii. (1877) 246 Such 
of Belgie as stale over hither from the maine. a 2586 Sidney 
Arcadia in. i. (19x2) 356 fHe] stale up into Pamelaes 
chamber. 1589 Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) 30 Affection is 
like the Snayle, which stealeth to the lopol the lance by 
minutes. 2596 Raleigh Dtscov. Guiana 4 The same even, 
ing there stale also abord vs in a small Canoa two Indians. 
2640 Suckling Ballade upon Wedding Her feet beneath 
her Petticoat, Like little mice stole in and out. 2695 Black- 
more Pr. Arthur timorous Hare steals from the 

Brakes. 17x0 Swift j/rnt. to Stella 2 Sept., I have stole 
here ag.ain to finish this letter. 2778 Miss Burnev Evelina 
(1791) I. xxxHt. 168 Madame Duval, .stole softly down stairs, 
de.siring me to follow her. 2799 Campbell Pleas. Hope i, 
325 On Erie's banks, where tigers steal along. 2833 Ht. 
AIaftineau Maneh. Strike iii. 33 They steal to one an- 
other's houses when they think we are asleep. 2837 Car- 
lyle Fr, Rev, I. iii. iii. At nightfall, President Lanioicnon 
steals over to^ the Controller's. 2852 Mrs. Stowe uncle 
Tonis C. xxvil, There were. .soft whisperings and foot-falls 
in the chamber, as one after another stole tn, to look at the 
dead. *859 FiteGbralo Omar xlii, And lately, ..Came 
stealing through the Dusk an Angel Shape Bearing a Vessel 
on his Shoulder. 2877 Black Green Past, ii, The Lady 
Sylvia.. dressed and stole noiselessly down the stairs, 
b. fig. 

259a Greene UpsL Courtier C4, Such vpstarts..wil at 
last steale by degrees into some credit by their double dili- 
gence. 2579 Sasdys Euro/irSpec. Pref. (1632) 3 Yet, never- 
thclesse, since that time; there hath beenc another Impres- 
sion of the same stolne into the world. 2677 C. Nesse 
Antichrist ztz It stole into the world.. unsensibly, and at 
unawares. 2763 Churchill Night i83 Calm, independent, 
let me steal thro* life, 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III, 342 
The child of which be is the father, if it steals into life. 

fc. With /o adv. Obs. 

c 1250 Owl <5r Night, An go to him bi 'dal^ lihte hat 

er stal to bi heostre nihtc. c 2290 Barnabas 98 in S, Eng 
Leg. 29 Ake crisline Men w'eren bi-side stelen to bi 
ni3te. 

d. To come stealthily on or npoii a person for 
the purpose of attack or injury, 

23.. King Alls, (Laud MS.) 3989 For hou bast demed h* 
self here hoo hou.. stale byhynden on oure k^mg. C2369 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 654 At the ches5e..bhe staale on 
me and loke my fers. 1393 LaNgl P, PI, C. vii. 106 * Ich 
am wratthe*,quah J>^t %vy^‘.woI gladllchesmyte Bohe with 
sion and with slaf, and stele vp*on myn enemy.’ 2399 — ■ 
K. Rcdeles ill. 21 po schrewed wormes, pat steleth on he 
stedis to stynge hem to deth. <^2450 Brut ti. 379 And afitr 
come hcf tydynges. .hat J>erewasa new Baiayleof Frcnsch- 
men ordeyned, redy to stele on hem, and comyn tpw’arde 
bym. 25^ Standrioce Putgaria (W, de W.) B iij b, He 
came stelynge vpon xne, Adorius est me, 1530 Palsgr. 
734/2, I steale upon one, I come prively upon hym,ye viens 
a Uiublie. 1577 Gooce Heresbach's Huso. III. (i«86) 156 b. 
The catte., stealing suddenly and swiftly vpon the mouse. 
1598 T, Rogers Celest. Elegies C 4 b in Lamport Garl. 
(Roxb.), Death stole vppon her with his Eben darte. 2680 
Debates Ho. Commons [xCZi) I believe it was only to ; 
quiet our Thoughts, while Popery' steals on upon us. 2684 
Contempt. St. Mans. vii. (x6^l 77 Death steals ireacher- j 
ously upon us, when we least look for it. 2704 Rowe 1 

II. i. 569 The God of Sleep Insensible and soft, had stole 1 
upon me. 2788 Burns Bonie Moorditn Chorus, Tak' some on ' 
the wing, and some as they spring, But cannily steal on a 
bonie moor-ben. 1822 Scott AV/nVaL xxix, With the stealthy 
step*. of the cat that steals on her prey'. 

11. Of things, a. Of time (tvith on, away) : to 
come or go unobserved. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err, iv, L 5® The houre steales on, I 
pray you sir dispatch. 1^* Kyd Span. Trag. in. xi. 46 ' 
Then time steales on. And steales, and steales, x6oo K. 
Blount tr, Conestaggio 19 But in the meane space time 
steales away', 1773 Han. More Search Happ. li. 243 No 

f >lan e’er mark'd the duties of the day’, Which stole in taste- 
ess apathy away. 2885 • Mrs, Alexander ' A i Bay xi, As 
years ^tole on, and he didn't care to move about much. 
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b. Of a cond^on, esp._ sleep,' insensibility in. 
firmities, etc. : To come insensibly over or iw 
person. ^ 

14 . . Pol. Pel. <5- L. Poems (1003) 270 ^if anv st'ervin.. 
stele. iS6.Wm3ETC«r/.7V«cM/«ii^^Vks,(M\sn®s,-K 

beiheprocesof tyme vn thankful fonetfulnessteilnot'vTOnt 

1660 Drvden Astrsn Kjduxs^q So on us stole our E 
change! while wel h’effect did feel but scarce the manneS^ 
1807-8 iRvwaSalma^. (1824) 332 Infirmities had stolen UMn' 
him. x8i2 Chabbk laps xix. 166 He began to feel Some 
self.approval on his bosom steal. 1827-34 De Ooiecey /Trf 
Days KaniWks. 111. 123 The infirmities of age nowbezan 
to steal upon Kant. 2834 Liye Adam Clarke iv. 101 Fh 
Llarl^ - - began to feel a sense of drouTiness steal o\tr him! 
2847 C. Bronte yanc Eyre xxviii, A kind of pleasant stcuo' 
was stealing over me. 

C. Of a Stream, tears, a body of vapour, a ship, 
etc. ; To glide, or move gently and almost imper’ 
ceptibly. Also witli adv., along, on, out. 

2626 Bacon Syhm §919 TheVapourof Char-Coalc..istlie 
more dangerous, because it comiiieih without any 111 Smell- 
But stealeth on by little and little. 0x678 Chalkhiu.' 
Theahua Cl. 93 Anon she drops a tear That stole alon-^ 
her cheeks. 2709 Pore Ess. Cut, 279 Now sighs steal ouL 
and tears begin to flow. 1737(8. Berington] (?.i/<Zw<a’4 
Mem. (27^8; 62 With Tears stealing down his Cheeks. 17M 
Burns Ussion u xiv, Auld, hermit Aire siaw thro* his woods, 
On to the shore. tZ^^HEhvsFriendsinC, ii. 11.(1854) 1.8^ 
Look at that ungainly puppy trying to catch the thistle- 
down as it steals up the luU. 1874 Lady Barker 
Li/e N. Zealand xvii. 135 The faint wreath of smoke steal- 
ing up through the calm air. 28^ ‘H. S. AIebrimax’ 
Flotsam i. i The Hooghly was stealing past the quiet buo- 
galow built on the bank. 2898 Bridges //v/;i«Afl/,Poenis 
(1912) 404 The while ships swim, And steal to havens far. 

d. Of sound, fragrance, light: To tome 
gradually perceptible. Const, on, upon (the sense). 

^ 2634 Milton Cotuus 557 At last a soft and solemn breath- 
ing sound Rose like a steam of rich distill’d Perfumes, And 
stole upon the Air, that even Silence Was took e're she vas 
ware, 2777 Potter /Eschylus, Prometk, Chain'd 12 Ah me ! 
what sound, what softly-breathing odour Steals on rn/ 
sense? 2785 Burns Winter Nt. 36 When on my ear lbs 
plaintive strain, Slow, solemn, stole, c 17^ W. ll IIowlls 
Sonn„ * As one who long'. With such delight, o'er all my 
heart I feel, Sweet Hope 1 thy fragrance pure and healing 
incense steal. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser, i. Some old Actors^ You 
could see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over bit 
countenance, 

t e. To insinuate itself, find acceptance in dis- 
guise. Also, to gain influence by imperceptible 
degrees. Const, on, Obs, 

2582 Sidney Apol. Pcetrie (Arb.) 35 Whose pretty Alje- 
gories, stealing vnder the formall tales of Beastes, nwke 
many.. begin to heare thesoundofverlue. x648J.Bbau«om 
Psyche XX. cclxxxvi, The Art Of charming Sanctity oa 
steal upon The coldest bosom. ai66x Fuller Werimt, 
Brecknock (1662) 23 With a. smooth stream.. his matter by a 
lawful and laudable felony', did steal secretly into the heart! 
of bis hearers. iBoS Emily Clark Banks ofDo\m\,Vh 
The society of Montague . insensibly stole on her 
+ f. To operate by insensible degrees Oou 
2639 Pi-ATTES Diseov, Suhlerr, Treat. 19 When you 
them [se. the new pots] set them in the fire at the fig 
kindling: and so let the Fire steale upon them till they b« 
red hot. 

fg. To steal off*, to diverge in an inconspicooiis 
way. nonce-use, 

2793 [Earl Dundonald] Deter, Est. Cvlross 30 From 
. .main lay of the Co.!!, .a leader of Coal steals off as it were. 

•('ll. To develop by insensible degrees i 
to pass or change insensibly into, to something else. 

2660 Dryden Astrsea Redux 127 As wise Artists t^ix 
Colours so That by degrees they from each other bvat* 
steals unheeded from the neighb'ring while. as7S9^}Fi. 
Epist.to Hautner xs^ Chaste and subdued the modest lig* 
decay*, Steal into shades, and mildly melt away. *®**^^^ 
Vill, Minstr, II. 34 Buds to blossoms softly J 
Disraeu P, Grey v. iii, A bright sun-shiny* afternoon 
stealing into twilight. 

i. Of an event, a proposal ; To come ® 
person without attracting attention. , 

2798 Sophia Lee Canterb. T., 

Day had unobserved stolen upon them.' 28x9 J. 

Cvnstit, Opin, (1839) x6i The bill.. did not steal upoa 
unsuspecting legislature. . .1 

IIX, 12. The verb-stem in combination: ' 

clothes, steal-coat (see quots.) ; f steal-counw , 
?a gamester who cheats by stealing counters [ 
quot, fg .) ; t steal-placard, one who has 
‘placard* or begging licence; f steal-trutn, 
heresy 

sSog Edln.Pev.XlV. 143 ‘ IPoMs: This 
ment. .is called, on the Borders, by the 
name of euid English. In the south of B>ng » 

hastheblunterappeIlaiionof*.y/^<7/-r4»M<'X- 1x825® 

N. C. Gloss., Stealy-elothes, or Watch-webs, a * fo, 

Gentl. Afag. Jv\y 26/1 In Lancashire we have a gam 

which I can procure no other name than *Steai -Lt 
Hay any (kork 6 That olde ^stealecountcr masse R 
John O Glossester. x6ox Deacon & Walker .-o- 

79 You arc now (like a steale-counlcr) thus couertly 
ing vnto their supposed dispossessions by* prayer a 

ing. 2592 Nashe Saffron. Walden Nib, rigmey M 
is such another Venenan ♦steale Placard as lohn . 

H. Lynde Pia iuta 48 By* which pubhque nonce, 
•steale-truth was dtscouered. , ji 

StCcil (stxt), 27.2 Now dial, [h Steai* r • j 
trans, 'To furnish with a handle. ‘j/nviii 

1543 Fabric Rolls Verk ATittster (Surtees) 35^ ,\ 

masons, every* of them, for stelyng of for 

prentec* for ther stelyng sylver, 2s. *570 ^. IrCS 
raendinge and stj’ling lour chcsells. 2573 m 



STEALABLE, 


887 


Z.d. Middleton (Hhl, MSS. Comm.) 434 For steeHnr an 
axe for John Dane, .xij d, 1580 Noitinghant Rec, I\^ 194 
For mendyng and sielyng of a pycke iij ^ vj d. 

Steal, obs. form of Stall sb.^ 

Stealable (strlab’l), a, [f. Steal v} + -able.] 
That can be stolen, 

1827 Hants Every-day Bk. II. 814 The fruit.. ts not yet 
stealable. .by boys. Churck yVV//rf 3 July 5x1/2 If 
all the stealable property of the Church were stofen. 

Stealag'e (strled^). [f. Steal + -age.] a. 
Losses due to stealing, b. nonu-use. The right 
of stealing. 

1865 S. Hughes Gas-ivorks (ed. 2) 249 Mr. CroU..csti. 
mated that one.sixth of the whole gas sent out would be 
absorbed by leakage and stealage. 18S4 H. George Soc, 
Prohl. iL 25 [A man] who would administer the government 
of these municipalities for fifty per cent, of present waste and 
stealage ! x888 J. A. Morgan Bankside Shaks- 1. Introd, 
16 Did Shakespeare sell the .stealage as well the stage«right 
of his pl^s? 

Stealed, a, [f. Steal + -ed 2.] Having a 
* steal ’ or handle. Only in hng-stealed, 

1530 Palscr. 756/z, I throw a dartc or any longe stealed 
weapen, Je darde. 

Stealed, ppL a- Ohs. rare. [f. Steal v.^ + 
-ED 1.] =s Stolen. 

zsjj Grskgr Golden A/krod.ttc.'Rj, I .stryde the streetes 
both long and Nvyde, A stealed sight of hir to haue. xMi 
C. Stewart David Blythe “zi Wattle. .saw his ain stealed 
beast quietly crazing close at hand. 

Stealerl (stPisi). [f. Steal z/.l + -eh.] One 
who steals ; a thief ; now only, one who steals 
something specified, 

x5oo~2o Dunbae Poems xxvii. it Off stomok steilfans and 
clayth takkaris, A graceless garisoun. 1508 Reg. Ptdvy 
Seat Scot.^ I. 233/x He dredis that the stelaris of it [a seal] 
hes fen^eit and maid fals lettre2..on his behalff. 1538 
Elyot Diet,. PlagiariitSy. .also a stealer of bokes. X547H54 
Baldwin RTor. P/iilos. 60 Cut off stealera hands. Hang up 
ihecves and robbers. 1583 ^KaxtiCSO'aCommnndm. 338The 
cause why the stealer stole was want of labouring in his 
calling. 1585 HxGiHS yunius' Nomencl, 528/T Mango^.^o. 
stealer away of mens children or seruants that selleth and 
buyeth them. 1649 J. Owen Serm. H. ofC.t 0 / Toleration 
44 If so, why doe Adulterers unmolested, behold the violent 
death of Stealers. 1769 Cook tst (''ey. i. xv. in Hawkesw. 

.(*773) H* *57 A Chief., whose father's name was 
Pahairedo, the stealer of boats. 1815 Bentham yustice «?• 
Cod, Petit. 29 'I*he authority, from which the power was thus 
filched, was. .that of some fudge or judges, co*ordinate with 
that of the stealers. 1878 B. TayLor Pr. Deukalion i, v. 45 
Older than thou, the stealer of the fire 1 

b. slang. The ten sUaUrsx the fingers. 

[1603 Sh AKs. Ham. in. ii> ^9 By these pickers and stealers.] 
a 1639 R. Davenport IC. john ff Matilda lu, t, Since they 
have neither eaten bit nor drunk drop, nor by these ten 
stealers shall not, till I heare againe from my Lord. 

Stealer (stPlw), Naut. Also steoler. [The 
same word as prec. : cf. Steal v.^ 7.] (See quots.) 

tSasS/dpwrighPs Pade-M.sot It is therefore customary 
to work, in the bow of such ships, a steeler next under the 
wale. 1815 FalconePs Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Steelerf 
in ship-building, the foremost or aftmost plank in a strake, 
which is dropped short of the stem or stern<post. 1852 
Fincham Ship Build, n. (ed. 3) 26 These planks are called 
steelers. 1874 Thearle Nav. Archit, 50 The last plank of 
the strake which does not extend right forward or aft, as 
the case may be, is termed a 'stealer*. 

StealewurSe, vari.'int of Stalwobth a. 
Stealing (stHig), vbU sh. [-ing 1,] The action 
of Steal its various senses. Also Comb, with 
advs., as slealing’forlhj -in. 

M., Seuvn Sages (W.) 1275 Thef of steling wil nowt bltnne 
Til he honge bi the chinne. 1526 Pilgr. Pe^. (W. de \V. 
1531) 238 By rape, pykyng, esiorcyon, sacrilege, or ony 
other maner of stelyng. 1568 Grafton Ckron. H. 170 By 
the strength of those. Castelles, they were kept from their 
olde accustomed rauynes and stealings. 1581 A. Hall 
Iliad IX. 165 No groome perceiues my stealing forth, 
nor tooke thereof regarde. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot. I. 97 Be steiling and reif, thay rah®* seik thair 
meit. i6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. 155 For preuenling of steal, 
ing, or any helpe by the Latins booke..you may both cause 
them to write in your presence, and also make cnoise of such 
places which they know not where to find. 1669 Boyle 
Contn. New Exp. i. 171 But the Stealing in of any Nvsy 
before the water was let in, is mentioned but as a Suspicion. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11, xxvii Ixxviii). § 16 Thus the 
taking from another what is his, without his Knowledge or 
Allowance, is properly called Stealing. 1887 Browning 
Parleyings, B.de Mandevillewp If, at first stealing-forth 
of life in* stalk And leaflet-promise, quick His spud should 
baulk Evil from budding foliage, bearing fruit. 

b. concr, in plural. Gains made by stealing. 
1839 Mabryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. I. 195, I asked how 
much his office was worth, and his answer was six hundred 
dollars, besides stealings. 

Stealing (strlig),///. a. [f. Steal + -ing i-l] 
That steals or moves stealthily; that eludes observ- 
ation ; that glides or creeps softly along ; that 
comes on imperceptibly. Early use chiefly in 
stealing step, pace (very common in the idthc. ; 
now rare). 

1574 Higgins Mirr. Mag., Q. Cordila xxxv, Eke nearer 
still to mee with stealing steps shee drewe. 1576 (jascoicne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 69 Nor beare the trampling of his stealing 
steppes. 16x7 Hieron Penance Sin xxvii. Wks. 16x9 II. 
380 Sinne.,makcth boldnesse and security in a stealing tmd 
dangerous manner to encrea’;e, i6»o Gaule Holy Madu. 
324 with a learing Looke,.. stealing Pace, squeaking Voice. 
1633 P. Fletcher vi.lxxvii, But see, the stealing 

night with softly pace,. .creeps up the East. J748 Collins 
Oae Death Thomson 2 In yonder grave a Druid lies Where 


slowiy winds ttiestealing .rave I 1,04 Mrs. Radclifte Myst. 
i^oipho xxxiiL He turned to the fight, and proceeded with 
the same stealing steps towards Emily's apartment, 18x3 
Byron Corsairs, vii, They watch his glance with many a 
stcahng look. 1853 R.S.SurtresA>«^^*^ TourisZq^) 
op His [a horse s) easy stealing way of going, compared to 
the bounding ela^Ilcil7 of Hercules. xSgz IPelsh Rev. 1 . 
767, 1.. followed her silently until we stood face to face in 
the. stcahng darkness. 1897 W. J, Courthope Longest 
Retgn 111,^ Not. .for Thee hath stealing Age, Sovereign 
Lady, . • Dimmed the glory of Thy golden prime. 

b. Cotnb.y as stealing-wise adv. ; stealing- 
strake Naut, =3 Stealeh 2. 


163* J* Hayward Ir. Biondi's Erometta 2 Seeing the fierce 
beast make stealing-wise towards him. 1830 Hedderwick 
Mar, Archit. 120 Steeliug-strake or flank, one that does 
not run ali the way to the stem or stern post. 

Hence SteaTlngly adv., stealthily, furtively, so 
as to elude observation. (Veiy common in the i6th 
and 1 7th c. ; now rarel) 

13.. K. Alts. 5080 Many of his men..Agcin kyng AH- 
sounder hesles, Stelendelich dronken of this lake, c 1400 
Ragman Roll 62 in Hail. E, P. P, (1864) I, 72 And now 
cometh age, foo to your beauKf, And stelyngly it wastyth 
stownde-mele. cf44o Promf. Parv. Stelyngly, or 

theefly, furtive, hxtrocinaliter, 150a Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) tv. IX. X91 Whan ony clerke receyuelh holy 
ordrM slclyngety.^ XS9S^R. L(inche] DieIia{tZrj)Zi And 
stealingly there glides with beauy pace A Rluolet of Pearle 
along her face. 1603 Dekker etc. Patient Crissitt iv, i. 
1719 Enter Grissill, stealingly. *630 Lennard tr. Charrou's 
IVisd. HI. iiL § 7 (1670) 360 And in this case likewise he must 
proceed as it were stealingly, sweetly and slowly, by little 
and little, and almost insensibly. X693 W. Bates Serm. 
yiii. 278 A Disease neglected at first, ih.at stealingly slips 
into the Habit of (he Body,,, becomes at last unconlroul- 
able and incurable. <2x843 Southey in Mag.isZSi) 

LXXVII. 73X The means wherewith he would stealingly 
attempt this change. 


Stealtb. (ste'lji). Forms: 3-4 atalUe, 4-6 
stelthe, 4-7 steltli,5 stalth, 6 stilth. 6- stealth. 
[Early ME, stalde, stelthe \ the fluctuation of vowel 
points to an OE. *stxlp, f. OTent. *stml- ablaut- 
var. of *stel- : see Steal v. and -tb. Cf, ON. 


stulp-r, Icel. stnld-r, theft, Stodth, from the weak- 
grade of the same root.] 

fL The action or practice of stealing or taking 
secretly and wrongfully ; theft. Ohs, 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1767 Stalfie Ic for-sake. 1357 Lay Folks 
Catech. T, 5x3 Als be sacrilege, or be symonie, Stalthe, 
faJshede, 01 oker, 1390 Gower 11 . 346 With Covoitise 

yit 1 finde A Servant of the same ktnde, Which Stelthe is 
hole. cx4xa Hocclevb Prittc. 1809 And stelthes 
[printed steltlesj guerdon is swicb palcment, pat neuer 
thynke 1 hia wages dtsseme. 1563 Homilies W.^Rcgat. 
Wk. II. 240 The man In hts nede, woulde not relleue his 
want by stealth. 1599 R, Greekuam ShoH Form Catech. 
416 Thou sbalt not steale. How many eulls are herein for- 
bidden? X First, all those outward acts are forbidden, 
whereby stealth is committed.. .all inward stealth of the 
heart Is forbidden. 1607 Shaks. Timon m. iv. 27. x6o8 
\ViLLF.T Hexafla Exod. 407 The stealing of men.. that 
kind of stealth. 1638 Sir T, Herbert 'Irav. (ed, 2) 163 
Safeguarded from sand and stealth, by a defensive wall. 
X639 Act in Areh. Maryland (1883) I. 71 Stealth of ones 
self which is the unlawful! departure of a Servant out of 
service or out of the Colony, 1^3 Luttrell Brief ReL 
(1857) III. 159 This day was published ihcir majesties pro- 
clamation for the preventing of the stealth and imbezilroent 
of their majesties stores of war. 1781 Cowper Exfost. 371 A 
despot big with pow'r obtain'd by wealth, And that obtain'd 
by rapine and by stealth. 

H Contrasted with force or violence, Ohs. 

x6sx Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxvii. 157 If. .he take the food 
by force, or stealth, which he cannot obiaine for mony, [etc.]. 
*779 Johnson L, P., Pofe Wks. 1787 IV. 16 Lord Petre cut 
off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermors hair. This, whether 
stealth or violence, was so much resented [etc.], 
t b. An instance of stealing ; a theft. Obs. 

X402 Hoccleve Lett. Cupid 362 And thus was mannes 
hehhe beraft him by the fende rygbt in a .stelthe. 1444 
Rolls of Parlt, V. 107/1 No such stelthe nor felony was 
comitted. <*1550 Vox Pofuli Vox Dei Hi. in SkeliotCs 
IVks. (1843) U. 403 Vnto a comonwcalthe ITiis ys a very 
steaithe. *596 Spenser State Iret. Wks. (Globe) 620/1 A 
stealth being made bya rebel!, ..the stollen goodes are con- 
vayed to some husbandman. 16x3 T. Campion Retat. Ld. 
Knozoles' Entert. C 3, (Prometheus) These heau'n borne 
Starres, Who by my stealth are become Sublunars. 1648 
Art. Peace Irel. xxxii. in Milton's Wks. (1851) IV. 540 To 
hear and determin all Murders, Manslaughters, Rapes, 
Sleuths,.. and other Offences, Lotul.Gaz.t^o. 3038/3 

Whereas Dermot Leary, and divers others.., have.. com- 
mitted several Murders, Burglaries, Robberies, and Stealths. 
X70X Sedley Ant. 4 Cl, IV. iv, Lovers, like misers, cannot 
bear the stealth Of the least trifle from their endless wealth. • 
a 1704 T. Brown Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 I. 63 I’tb’ face 
of day, thou robb'st us of our health, And yet art- never 
question'd for the stealth. X797 Sheridan Pizarro ii. x, 
A mother's love for her sweet babe is not a stealth from the 
dear father's store. 


to. Plagiarism. Obs. 

a 1568 Asckam Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 123 For the matter, it 
is whole Arlstotles.. both Catulus and Crassus do oft and 
pleasantly lay that slcUh to Antonios charge. 1627 Hake- 
will Alol, (1630) 29 One collected his (Virgil sj faults, an- 
other his stealths, as Donatus in bis life hath ob^ved. 
1637 Suckling Aec. Relig, Fragm, Auroa(i648) 107 For all 
before were but little stealths from Moses jvorks. x?53 
hliLTON Hirelings Wk**. 2851 V. 367 The unskilful and im- 
methodical teaching of thir Pastor, teaching. .at random., 
as hts case or faasie,and oft-tiiacs as his stealth guides turn, 
f d. Cunning ihievishness. Obs. • . • 

1605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 96 Hog in sloth, Foxe m stealth, 
Wolfe in gre^inesse. 


STEALTHFDL. 

i*2. Something stolen; something to steal: 
plunder, Obs. 

Cuil. Pilgr. 13252 Forth with hyra hys 
stelthe he bar. 1560 Phaer jEntid ix. (1562) C iiii, Ave 
watching lyke some Wolfe, y*.. about mens deiries bouling 
trotts at tnidnight sekmg stralth. rsjS Spehser Slat, Irel 
Wks. tOlobe) 620/1 Bywhichmeanesthetheevcsarc greatly 
«couraged to steale, and theyr mayntayners emboldened 
to receave tl^yr stealths. 1627 Morvson liin. n. g That 
none of the Countrey receive any stelths from Neighbour- 
Countreys, 1634 Milton Comus 503, I came not here., to 
pursue the stealth Of pilfering WooJf. 2638 Mavnb Lucian 
(1DO41 344 Next^ morning he was apprehended with his 
stealths about him. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vii. 417 More 
were concealed by parties not detectable, so cunninglvthev 
carried their stealths. 

fis- *567 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 407 Ye I say, that 
pursue the secrete stelths of loue. 
f 3 . The action of stealing or going furtively into 
or out of a place ; the action of stealing or gliding 
along unperceived. Obs. 

*59® Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii, 310, 1 told him of your stealth 
vnto this wood. cx6oo — Sonn. Ixxvii, Thou by thy dysds 
shady stealth maist know, Times theeuish progress to cter- 
nitie. 1601 — Twel. N. i. v. ^i6 Mclhinkes I feele this 
youths perfections With an inuisible, and subtle stealth To 
creepe in at mine eyes. 2614 Ralegh Hist. World ii. xxviii. 
§ 6.650 By this secret subterrane vault Zedechlas making 
his stealth, recoucred,.the plaines or deserts of lericho. 
1638 Junius Paint, Ancients 281 A quiet and insensible 
induction, deceiving the eye with a strange stealth of change, 
1788 T. WARTON On H. M. Birth-day 51 And many a fane 
he rear'd, that still sublime In massy pomp has mock’d the 
stealth of time. 

fb, A Stealing or coming by surprise upm a 
person. Obs, 

s6ix Speed Hist, Gt. Brit, ix, xii. (1623) 698 Skulking sur- 
pri^M and vnder-hand stealthes. 26x4 Ralegh Hist, World 
I. viii. § 12. 266 So doe I tblnke, that neither the Sabasi on 
the Red Se.i, nor ihose toward the Persian Sea, could by 
any meanes execute the stealth vpon Job, 

+ 4 . Furtive or underhand action, an act accom- 
plished by eluding observation or discovery. Obs, 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4057 Vor hii ne mowe nojt segge 
hat wih treson ober stalde it were ydo. 2603 Shaks. Meiu. 
for M, I. il. 258 The stealth of our most mutuall entertain- 
ment With Character too grosze, is writ on luHet. 2605 — 
Lear i. ii. ii Base, Base?^ Who in the luslie stealth of 
Nature, take More composition, and fierce qualltie, Then 
[etc.]. 2625 Daniel Hymen's Trt. l i, And hence it grew 
that gaue us both our fears, TTat made our Meeting Stealth, 
our Parting Tears. x6»2 G. Sandys Ovids Met. i. (1626) 
16 Juno . . ('or her mist Husband searcbeth Heauen : as one, 
To whom his stealths so often bad beene knowne. z668 
P. M. Charleton's Bfhes. 4^ Cxmm. Matrons 11. 23 No eye 
can.. be able to trace them in their amorous stealths. X797 
CoLERincB Chrisiahelu 120 But we will move os ifin stealth. 

5 , By stealth, f a. With reference to taking or 
appropriating; By an act of theft; secretly and 
without right or permission. Also, in wider sense, 
with reference to wrongful or forbidden acts gene- 
rally. Obs. b. In modern use, the phrase has 
ordinarily no conscious association with steal vb. 
or sense i of the sb., and has the neutral sense : 
Secretly, clandestinely. 

2390 Gower Couf. 1 . 63 iHe] hath his pourpos ofte achieved 
..of worldes weltne, And takth il, as who seith, be stelthe. 
X398TREVISA Barth, De P. R. xviii. Iv. (1495) Bi4The dranes 
..vneth they ben suffiyd to etc of ony, but as moche as 
they etc it is by stelthe. 2454 Roils of Parlt. V. 274/2 
Crete habundaunce ofWolles as welle by stalth as by li- 
cence is utcred into the parties beyond the See. 2480 Coy. 
Lett Bk. (1908) 459 [They] ffysshen be nyght & day the seld 
pole., be stalth. CX530 Crt, of Love 1362 And who come 
late, he pressed in bystelth. Arden of Feversham 

138 And, Mosbie, thou th.nt comes to me bystelth, Sbalt 
[etc.]. z6xx Bible a Sam. xtx. 3 T'he people gate them by 
stealth that day into the citie, as people beelng ashamed 
steale away when they flee in battell. 26x7 Morvson Itin. 
in. 134 The English bring into France.. sheep skinnes, and 
by stealth other Hides, forbidden to exported. 2697 
Dryden Virg., Georg, iv. 352 Lurking Lizards often lodge, 
by Stealth, within the Suburbs, and purloin their Wealth. 
2738 Pope Efil. Sat, t. 136 Let humble Allen. .Do good by 
stealth, and blush to find it Fame. 276*-72 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anted, Paint, (1786) V. 261 He had been privately 
engaged to draw by stealth the portrait of old Mr. Thomas 
Baker. 2775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 248 
Marcus Antoninus., still persisted in .. committing his 
thoughts to writing, during moments gained by stealth from 
the hurry of courts and campaigns. 1784 Cowper Task vr. 
995 So life glides smoothly and by stealth away. 1849 Ma^ 
aulay Hist. Eng. vii. 11. 220 Congregations which had 
hitherto metonly by stealth and in darkness. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed.2)I. 135 He did enter by stealth into the common 
workshop of Athene and Hephaestus. 

6. Comb. (nonzt-\^'ords)ti'sslcallh-likez.d].,sleai(h- 

wise adv., stealth-won adj, 

2800 Coleridge Death Wallenstein i. xii, What import 
these silent nods and gestures Which stealihwise ® ' 
changest with her? 1807 Wordsw. wE 

A little while it stayed j.. And then advanced 
like pace. 1893 F. Thompson /V««r 3 As lovej^ tants^ 
from their ladyiface,. . Fondlyadore Some stealth-«on cast 
attire she wore, A kerchief, or a glove. - 

Stealthfill (sie-l).ffil), . 

-fuL.] Stealthy. Hence Btealthtally adv., 

'f’SteaTtliftiliiess* Obs. rare~~^. t . t.u 

c i6r4 Chapman Uy»m If 378 f 

foil m Her a 's.^i^^hfu" tS 

Ann. Milman Martyr of Antioch 26 Evening 

unseen. xSm .‘--i.brul steps. 2828 Webster, 
f^y^SUalthfu^ness. a 1838 ^Tlaikg in D. H. Edwards 
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Edzell ^ Glenesk {1908) 59 Till Peathaugh, stealthfully, 
Hamstrung M^^Gregor unawares. 

stealthily (steljjili), adv. £f. Stealthy a. + 
-LY 2.] In a stealthy manner. 

1806-31 A. Knox Rem, (1844) I. 59 TTiey effected this, 
without doubt, stealthily, and to appearance, by the minutest 
alteration. 1837 W. Iuvinc Capt, Bonneville I. 261 The 
enemy crept stealthily along under cover of the river bank. 
18^8 Thackeray Van, Fair xxiv, They ivcni^ upstairs 
quietly, Mr. iiullock accompanying them stealtliily on his 
creaking shoes. 1890 Bridges Land. Bn<n» Poems (1912) 
265 Stealthily and perpetually .settling and loosely lying. 

Comb, 1856 YiKiiv: Arctic FxpL II. vi. 74 He appe^ed 
troubled, and had several stealthily»whispered interviews 
with John. 1897 F. T. Bullen Cruise * Cachalot' xxv, 
(1901) 333, I was watching a few stcalthily.glidiDg barra- 
couta sneaking about over the plainly visible bottom. 

Stealthy (steTJji), a. [f. Stealth + -t.] Of 
movement or action : Taking place by stealth ; 
calculated lo elude observation ; proceeding by 
imperceptible degrees; furtive. Of persons or 
things : Moving or acting by stealth or secretly ; 
furtive in movement or action ; stealing on by im- 
perceptible degrees. 

1605 Shake. Mach, 11. i. 54 Wither’d Murder.. With his 
stealthy pace.. towards his designe Moues like a Ghost. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring With stealthy wing.. Amid a 
neighbouring bush they silent drop, 1841 Dickens Bam, 
Fudge Ixxi, There was much stealthy going in and out. 
x8s6 Froude Hist. Eng, II. 240 The stealthy evil crept on 
irresistibly. xSSs Kingsley fUrew, xiii, Casting stealthy 
glances at the fen, to see if the mysteriou.s mare was still 
there. 1876 Freeman Norm, Comj, V. xxiv. 461 A series 
of gradual and stealthy encroachments on the rights of the 
people. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man>Eaiere ofTsavo xv. 
169, 1 sawajn^al come up on its trail.. not even rustling a 
fallen leaf In its stealthy advance on the poor little antelope. 
X910 Solitary Summer 76 Turning my head to watch a 
stealthy cat. 

Comb. 1839-58 Bailey Fesius 320 The dashing dog, and 
stealthy-stepping cat. 

Hence Stea*ltbl2iess. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, III. i, vii, Dumourlez.. started 
from brief slumberat Sedan, . . withstealthiness, Twth prompti- 
tude, audacity. 1869 SrURcnos* Treas, Dav. P.<. x. 9 I, 126 
The cunning of the lion, and of the huntsman, as well as 
the stealthiness of the robber. 

SteSiBl sb. Forms; 1 st€am, st^m, 

stiem, 4 stem, 4-5 steme, 5-7 steeme, 5-8 
fiteem, 6-7 steame, 7*- steam. [OE. sleapi = 
■WFris. steam^ Du, sioom OTeut type *stauina<, 
of obscure origin.] 

I. L A vapour or fume given out by a substance 
when heated or burned. 

In this and following senses the word was freq. used In 
the pl« down to c x8oo. 

exoaoSax, LeeeJui. II. 284 Man plntreow bsme to gle- 
dum. , and onfo Sam steme. 1660 "Boxle Nejv Exp. Phys.^ 
Mech. xi. 80 'Fhe stifling steams of the Coals. 1668 Oil- 
FEPER & Cole Barthol, Anal, 11. lx. no The steam of newly 
whited Walls. 16^ Beale in Phil* Trans* IV. 1113 The 
steams of the Mercury in some hot Summer. 1704 F. Fuller 
Afed. Gymn. (17051 165 The Sieam of their inflammable 
Parts is of Use. 1794 M<^Phail Treat. Cucumber gz The 
heat of the cucumber bed began to rise; a little air w.'is 
given to it to let the steam pass 08*. 1845 G. Mills Treat. 
Cucumberitd, 2) 29 The steam which arose from the well- 
prepared manure of the bed. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1451 
And all the hall was dim with steam of flesh, 

b. Spec. An odorous exhalation or fume. 
a 1000 Panther (Gr.) iEfter stefne stenc ut cyrae 5 
of bam wongstede, wynsumra steam swettra & swibra swsecca 
^ehwylcum, 1589 Greene Afenaphon (Arb.) 87 Thy breath 
is like the steeme of apple pies. 1608 Middleton Five GaU 
lants IV. viii, A fellow of several scents and steams. x6z6 
B. JoNSON Devil an Ass v. vii, Fough ! what a steeme of 
brimstone Is here? 16^ Jessot Angel of Ephesus 2^^ I will 
not cause the Reader to stop his nose at those putrid steemes 
which would arise if that puddle were stirred. 1667 Milton 
P, L. XI. 442 His Offring soon propitious Fire from Hcav'n 
Consum’d with nimble glance, and grateful stcame. 1781 
CowpER Conversat. 262 [Tobacco] Thy thirst-creating 
steams. 18*7 T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton (1845) 75 The 
savoury steams of roast and stew,. .pervaded the mansion. 
1835 Willis Pencillings I. 61 The steams of sulphur, as we 
approached the summit, were all but intolerable. 

*S 99 B. JoNSON Cynthia-s Rev, i. iii, I do neither see, 
nor feele, nor taste, nor savour the least steame, or fume of 
a reason, that should invite this foolish fastidious Nymph, 
so peevishly to abandon me. 

f 2 . A vapour or exhalation produced as an 
‘ excrement * of the body, e.g. hot breath, perspira- 
tion, the infectious effluvium of a disease. Obs* 

. czoao .^LFRic Horn, I. 86 Him stod stincendc steam of 
Sam muSe. X303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 2526 J>e steme 
stode oute of hys mouj? brennand. 0x330 — Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 18 r8 Oft aboute ilk ober br«w, b« stem stod 
vp, so b^y blew. Song Roland 836 Kene knyghtis 

cry and crossen helmes,. .out flow the stemes. 1592 Shaks. 
Veil, Cf Ad. 63 Panting he Hes, and breatheth in her face. 
She fecdeth on the steame, as on a pray, 1670 Ck)VF.L in 
Early Voy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 1x6 These (insects] never 
stir out of their holes and lurking-places till the steam and 
perspiration of your bodyes invite them. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1884) 160 The Effluvia or Infectious Steams of 
£<^es infected. 1731 Swift Strephon 4 Chloe xi No hu- 
mours gross, or frowiy steams, . .Could from her taintless 

^^b.^'A noxious vapour generated in the digestive 
system ; the ‘ inme ’ supposed to ascend to the brain 
as a result of drinking alcoholic liquor, Ohs, 

<rxooo Sax. Leeckd, II. 226 Fleo ba mettas >e him 
dylsta & forbmrnunga & stiem on Inpan wyrccn. 1602 
Marston Antonio's Rev, v. Hi, Pieros lips reake steame of 


vrine, 1605 Trag, End Sir J. Fites (1860) 12 She avoyded 
further perill of death, which hee in bis steame of wine, had 
bin likely to have offered unto her. 

c. Close and hot air arising from persons crowded 
together, arch* 

1609 Holland Amm, Afarcell. xxix. ii. 352 When as 
neither the common goales,.nor pnvat mens bouses could 
now hold the number of them that were committed to ward, 
as being thronged and thrust close together with a hot 
steame among them. 1625 Bacon Ess.^ Masques, Some 
Sweet Odours, suddenly comming forth, without any drops 
failing, are, in such a Company, as there is Steame and 
Heate, Things of great Pleasure and Refreshment. X793 
T. Bkodoes Observ* Calculus^ etc.^ 141 'I’he steams abound- 
ing in [a crowded] room.. may be Iniurious to consumptive 
persons. 1850 Tennvsoh In Alem* Ixxxix. 8 The dust and 
din and steam of tov/n. 

\ Obs. 

z6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. iil. v, liooke how I smoake 
in blood, reeking the steame Of foming vengeance. X672 
Owen Disc, Evang, Love i, ig For the most part they [the 
outcries on account of schism) are nothing but the steam of 
Interest and Party. 1677 Gilpin Dsmonol, (1867) ^6 Some- 
times he reaps a large harvest where he bad sown little, and 
from one temptation not only wounds the soul of liim that 
committed it, but endeavours to diffuse the venom and 
poisonous steam of it to the infection of others. 

't' 3 . A ray or beam of light ; a llame. Obs, 

c 1300 Havetok 591 Of hise mouth it stod a stem, Als it 
were a sunnebem. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 473/2 Steem, or 
lowe of iyxtiJlamma, 

4 u An exhalation or watery vapour rising from 
the earth or sea. 

x6x2 Drayton Poly^olb. vii. 104 It 5 s your foggie steame 
I’he powerfull Sunne exhales. 1695 Woodward Nat, Hist, 
Earth (1702) 209 The Steams and Damps of Mines are de- 
trimental to Health. Anson's Voy. ii. v, 183 The equa- 
bility and duration of the tropical heat contribute to im- 
pregnate the air with a multitude of steams and vapours 
from, the soil and water. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) I. 
371 The as.semblage of the rays darting upon the water,, 
will cause it to rise in a light thin steam above the surface. 
X859 Tennyson Guinev, 593 She saw, Wet with the mi.sts 
and smitten by the lights. The Dragon of the great Pen- 
dragonship Blaze, making all the night a steam of Are. X906 
* Baroness Ouczy * Son of People xvi, (190B) 175 [The sun’s] 
noonday rays drew a warm steam from the wet earth. 

+ 6. Used as a scientific term for: Matter in the 
state of gas or vaponr ; any impalpable emanation 
or effluvium. Obs, 

X662 Boyle Docir.Springof Air\\\. xvHLSi Glass.. is 
impervious to the subtilest steams that are. X670 Beale in 
Phil, Trans, V. 1154 The changes of Heat and Cold, with 
other unknown Steames. x68^ K. Waller Nat, f.xper, x8 
The Liquor.. will fall down. .like Dew separated from that 
fine steame of Air contained in the froth, a 1704 Locke 
Elem, Nat, PhsL vi. (1754) 21 Besides the springy particles 
of pure air, the atmosphere is made up of several steams or 
minute particles of several sorts, rising from the earth and 
the waters, and floating In the air. 

6. The vapour into which water is converted 
when heated. In popular language, applied to 
the visible vapour which Boats in the air in the form 
of a white cloud or mist, and which consists of 
minute globules or vesicles of liquid water sus- 
pended in a mixture of gaseous water and air. 
(Also sometimes applied to the vaponr arising 
from other liquids when heated,) In modern 
scientific and technical language, applied only to 
water in the form of an invisible gas. 

The invisible *stcam[, in the modern scientific sense, is, 
when its temperature is lowered, converted into the white 
vapour called ’ steam * in popular language, and this under 
continued cooling, becomes * water ’ in the liquid form. 

Dry steam f in Steam-engine working, steam contaiolng no 
suspended vesicles of water; opposed to ivet steam, 

CX440 Promp, Parv, 473/2 Steem {IVuic/u AIS. Steme] 
of hothe lycure, vapor. 1631 B.Jonson 11. vi, We 

shall, .send you downc to the dresser, and the dishes... /’m. 
Commit you to the steem I Lad, [La<^ F,] Or els con- 
demn you to the bottles. «x682 Sir 'I. Browne Tracts 
(1683] 'I'he steam or vapour of artificial and natural 
baths. x6^ Damrier Vov, I. 480 UTiey cover the mouth of 
the Pot with leaves, to keep in the steam, while it boils. 
17x2 Addison Sped, No. 403 P 3 A Knot of Theorists, who 
sat in the inner Room, witbm the Steams of the Coffee-Pot. 
1781 Gibbon Decl, F. xviii. II, 85 The adulteress was 
suffocated by the steam of a bath, which, for that purpose, 
had Iwen heated to an extraordinary degree. 1785 Priest- 
LEV in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 305 Having transmitted 
steam, or the vapour of water, through a copper tube. x8xs 
J. Panorama Sci.^ Art il.505 Thesteam of alcohol 

at 174® is equal to that of water at 212°. X839 Civil Kngin. 

Arch, yml, II, 287, /lbs, of coal are required to convert 
1 cubic foot of water at 40® into atmospheric steam. ^ 1847 j 
Tennyson PrincessVsoX. 73 A dozen angry models jetted ! 
steam. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 39 The steam, or watery 
vapour, when pure and uncondensed, is. .transparent 1884 
Dutton inytkAnn. Rep. l/R, Ceot. Surv, xio Ckindensed 
steam floating away in the form of white vapor, 1894 Times 
XS Aug. 12/2 A boiler which supplies wet steam is a bad 
boiler, l^cause wet steam is prejudicial to the cfEciency of 
the engine. z^%AIodel Steam Eng.^x The purpose of the 
steam-dome Is to collect the steam in as dry a condition as 
possible. 

b. The visible vesicles produced by the con- 
densation of watery vapour, as drops forming on a 
surface, e.g. a mirror or window-pane. 

1615 Ckooke Body of Man 88 When a Vessel! of boyling 
%vater is couered, though the couer be hot, yet the vapour 
of the water tumeih into a stcame vppon it, and will stand 
in drops. 1699 tr. H. de BlancourV s Art 0/ Glass 350 You 
must keep these [steel] Muxours from the Moistness of the 
Air, and Steams. 


X uc 


ui uoiimg water used, by confine, 
ment in specially contrived engines, for the nenera 
tion of mechanical power. Hence, the mechanical 
power thus generated. 

1699 /’/«/, Trans. XXI. 228 [Savery’s ‘fire enein.M 
Uwo Cocks which convey the Kteam by turns, to the VmLi' 
D. 176s Watt in Muirhead Invent. , mif 

ouRht to raise water to 44 feet with the same quamitv rf 
steain that theirs does to 32. 1788 J. Rumsev uftU ) iK 
Ireause on Steam, whereby is clearly shewn. .that stera 
may be applied to propel Boats or Vessels of any buS 
iSss Hone hveryday Bk. 1 . 1535 The r/«,«..ofTu«d« 
November the 29th, 1814, was the first newspaper orinti 
byst^m. X848 Dickens Dombeyxxxy, Do steam^iide.wy 
and horses, all abate their speed ? 1872 Buckle AUsi ml 
I. 25oBytheappHcation of steam, we have diminishedspace! 

Energy, ‘ go driving power, and (be 

like. 


1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. ii. Has not your LordsVrp 
treasure? There is your moral steam which can work ib» 
world. X875 Blake-Homfhey Lion Boating Bk. 60 iTie’ 
Etonians had not steam enough. At Hammersmith, West- 
minster wa.s two length.s ahead, X898 Daily News 34 Nov 
7/3 Corbett now appeared a trifle weary. .and was lackiar 
in steam, 1900 IVestm. Gaz, 23 Oct. 9/2 All the steam hs 
gone out of American Railroad shares. 

c, Phr, By steamy (to travel) by steamer. Units 
steam, worked by steam (as opposed to under sail). 

i8zg Scott yml. (1890) II. 305 To-morrow I expect Sophu 
and her family by steam. X839 Card. Wiseman in W. Ward 
Life (1897) I. ix. 312 , 1 shall travel, .by the mat! direct to 
Marseilles, , .and so by steam to Civita Vecebia. 1875 Bto- 
FORD Sailor's Pocket Bk, iii. (ed. 2) 61 In the following: 
Rules every steam ship which is under sail and not under 
steam, is to be considered a sailing ship. 

d. In phrases descriptive of the working of a 
steam-engine, esp. of a locomotive; often used ; 

e.g. {at) full {half etc.) steam*, with full ox all 
ends sieam on ; to have (all, much, etc.) steam on\ 
to get up, put on sieam ; to blow off, shut of, turn 
off steam ; under sieam, with steam up, in steam, 
with the engine working or ready to start woiking. 

1768 Watt in Muirhead Invent. Wait (18^4) 1 . 18 , 1 am 
now getting an apparatus ready for setting it [the engint) 
wholly in steam as before. 1824 [.see Shut r. 16a]. 1831 
Rep, Set, Comm, Steam Carriages 20 Are you frequently 
obliged to let off steam ? 1832-^3 [see Get v, 72 ql 1837 
[see Blow t».i xo], 1837 Dickens Pickw, xlviii, det on a 
little faster ; put a ntile more steam on, ma’am, prav. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown ii, ii, Now jumping the old iron- 
bound tables,., then joining in some chorus of merr\* voices} 
in fact, blowing off bis steam, as we should now calliL 18^ 
Merc, Marine Mag, VII. 2x6 Orders were given.. to lettht 
ship go under easy steam. 1870 Remin, Atner. 203 Tbeir 
steam fire-engines.. are always kept in readiness with steam 
up and the horses harnessed. 1873 Routledge's Ymg 
Gentlem* Mag, June 392/2 The Forward was understeao, 
ready to seize the first opening to make her exit. x8;8 
Kingston Three Admirals xviil. 4x6 Full steam was pij 
on. Ibid, 417 The engineer having thoughtfully turned oa 
the steam to prevent the boilers from exploding. x88i M. 
Reynolds Engine-driving Life 112 Of course his engine u 
in steam. AU is done for him. 1887 F. FRAKOsJon- 
Saddle * Afocassin 107 ‘ And he [the bull] came for wui, 
'When he’d got up steam he did.* 2894 Astlev^o Ytars 
Life 1 . 8z, 1 naturally went -to grass through having too 
much steam on to be able to pull up in time. 1896 KifLU'C 
Seven Seas, Three Sealers ad fin., Half-.steam ahead w 
guess and lead, for the sun is mostly veiled. 1899 Allouits 
Syst, Aled. VIII. 247 A result of some previoussnutiingoa 
of nervous steam. 


8. Short for steam-coal (see 1 7). 

2897 Daily Neivs 25 Jan. 9/3 Best qualities steam arc noJ? 

up lo IIS 3d per ton. 2903 Times 1 Dec. 3/5 
remain dull ana generally slow of sale, owing to the pw 
trade prevailing among steain users generally. 

9 . [f. Steam v."} A trip by steamer, collag. , 
1854 Kingsley in L/ye (1877) I. 419 Had a ch^*^ 

steam across the Firth of Forth, 1905 Daily Chron. 10 
4/4 He saw before him a few hours* steam to Caen. 

10 . [f. Steam A dish cooked by steaming. 

colloq, . 

1900 Soc. Life Brit. Army 98 Apart from soup, the coo • 
ing arrangements will only allow of Tommy being 
choice between a bake and a steam. A .steam rcsemu 
what we have been taught to call Irish stew. 

II. aitrib, and Comb, 

11. simple ar/ZnA = of or pertaining to steam i 
consisting of steam. 

1831 Rep, Set. Comm. Steam Carriages 25 
live expense between Horse and Steam Power for ^ 
Carriages on common roads. 2838 Trepcold Steam ^ 
416 The force of the draught produced by the 
is so great that dnders are drawn through the tu 
2869 E. A. Parkes Prod, Hygiene (ed. 3) 245 “rrior 
agent here is the force of the steam-jet. xSjp^Gkd. ^ 
Theo. Suck II. 49 The white .‘^team-pennon flies ^ong 
x88x Judd Volcanoes 23 The roaring of the steam-jets^/ 
be heard for many iniles around. 2897 GeiKIE Anc. r 
canoes Gt. Brit. 1 . 16 The steam-cavititi of lavas. 

12 . With reference to heating, cooking, or washing 
by steam, and in the names of implements 
apparatus used in these processes, as steam-ovni 


-box, -chamber, -chest, -coil, -heat, -heating, 
-kitchen, -laundry, -oven, -pan, -pipe, Sfpol,-l<n>‘ti 
-tank, -tube, etc. _ , ■ . wtea 

17*5 Bradleys Famtly Diet. s. v, Goosclerry-vnne, " • 

It IS thoroughly cold it is nut into a Steam-Pot. Tgi 
£,i^yc 4 finV.(ed. 3 )XVU. 77 =/^ Steara.Kitchen. 

Good Study Med. (1829) II. 594 The eatract of heral^^ 
of byoscyamus, prepared in a steam-heat. 1827 .241^ 
Chem, Meuiip. iv. (1842) 134 IThe figure represen 
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arrangement in which a saucepan is converted into a tern, 
porary steam chamber, x8a8 Duita Trav, Italv, etc. 14s 
i’he steam*balhs of Dxdalus.. consist of several sudorific 
grottos, 1832 Boston (Lines.) HtrraJd so Nov. 4/3 A new 
patent steam*oven for baking bread, 1856 Kakc Arci, 
ExpL I. xxxi. 421 We have passed wooden steam-tub« 
through the deck.house* to carrj' off the vapors of our 
cooking.stove. 1857 Miller EUvi, Chem.^ 67a Heat, 
furnished by steam*pipes. 1862 CataL Internal, Exhilf ll, 
XXXI. 7 Steam Table lor dishing up. Ibid. 8 Steam Kettles 
of copper or block tin, forboiUng meat, vegetables, puddings, 
&c. 2888 Re/>, U, S, Commissioner Agric, (1E69) 427 The 
food is cooked in a brge steam^box. 2897 Howfxls Land^ 
lord at Lien's Head 242 The reeking steam*tab!e, with its 
great tanks of soup and vegetables, 

13. In the names of the various contrivances for 
containing, conveying, or regulating the steam in 
a steam-engine, as steam-box^ •case, •chamber, 
•chesty -cock, •f-course, -cylinder, -dome, -gatige, 
•pipe, -port, -valve, -way. etc. 

2765 Watt in Muirhead Invent. JP'd/t (1854) I. 4 The 
moment the steam«cock was opened, the piston descended 
with rapidity. 2769 Ibid, 53 To-day 1 stopped the nc^ of 
the steam-pipe where it enters the c^dinder. Ibid, 73 The 
are of the steam-\*aK*e is six square inches. 1797 J, CimR 
Coal Viesuer 41 A steam chest [in a fire-engine) ujK)n a good 
construction, (a) being the steam valve, 20*5 J- Nicholsom 
Open. Meek. 181 C, the steam-gauge. Ibid, 207 Fans., 
opening and closing the stcam^ourse. 2838 Civil Engin. 4- 
Arciu yml, I. 239/2 The jacket of an 80-mch steam cj’lin- 
der. 2839 R. S. Rodinsos Haui. Steam Eng, 51 Sliding the 
valve up or down will permit this steam to enter the c>*lindcr, 
either by the upper or lower steam port. 2873 G. E. 
Webster Steam Eng. ^ Steatn l 61 The Steam Borne 
serves the purpose of drying the steam. 2875 Knight B/c/. 
Meek., Steam-voay. a passage leading from the steam-port 
of a valve to the cylinder. 

14. In the names of implements, machines, pro- 
cesses, eta operated by steam or by a steam-engine, 
as steam-crane, t 'gtiftt -hammer, -mill, -milling, 
-plough, -ploughing, -pump, -thresher, -threshing, 
-whim, -winch, etc. 

. iSot Ehil. Trans. XCI. 260 It . .has now four fire-engines 
and two steam-whims on it. Hicholsods yml, VII. 
161 Description of a new Steam Digester for Philosophic 
Researches. 2812 Awu Rtg^ Chroiu 79 They entered into 
a solemn obligation to destroy steam-looms, fete). 2824 
Reg. Arts <5- Set. II. 105 Perkins’s ‘Steam Gun*. 1843 
Nasmvth in Civil Engin. 4- Arch, yml, VI. 41/2 With a 
view to relieve all these defects, I have contrived my direct 
action steam hammer. 2844 Dickens Martin Ckns. xi, A 
greater number.. than the steam-gun can discharge balls in 
a minute. 2847 Mtch. piag, 30 Jan. 98 Mr. Osborn’s patent 
system of steam ploughing. 285$ Ruskin Sesame t. 35 The 
word of God. .cannot be. .sown on any wayside by help 
either .of steam plough or steam press. x88^ Leisure Hour 
Sept. ^3/2 With one blow from a steam-nvtter.. they are 
securely fixed. 2889 ‘ F. Anstey ’ PariaJt vu i, UTiey'rc 
putting np swings and a steam-circus and tents. 2892 
Hardy Tess xlvui, I have told the farmer that be has no 
right to employ women at steam-threshing.^ 2891 Argus 
(Melbourne) 7 Nov. 23/4 Occasionally a British India liner 
rouses the echoes with the hoarse call of its steam siren. 
2B98 * ^AIerruian ’ Roden's Corner v. 45 Presently the jpk 
and clink of the steam-winch told that the anchor was being 
got^home. 2907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo 
xvii. 287 My heart was thumping like a steam hammer. 

•15. With reference to locomotion by steam-power, 
and in names of vehicles and vessels propelled by 
steam, siS steam-ferry, -flat, -frigate^ -launch, -navi- 
gation, -navy, -omnibus, -packet, -ram, -train, 
-tram, -trawler, -trazvling, -whaler, -yacht, eta 
See also steam-car, -carriage, ’tug, etc. in 17 , and 
the main-words Ste.vm-boat, etc. 

.2812 in Meek. Mag. (2847) XLVI. 21/x Steam passage 
boat, The Comet, Between Glasgow, Greenock, and Helens- 
burgh. 1824 Niles* l^kly. Reg. 228/2 The steam frigate 
Fulton the First was launched at New York October 31. 
xBx^ {liile] The Thanet Itinerary, or Steam-Yacht Com- 
panion. 2822 Cboker Diary sg Aug., Sailed In the steam- 
packet, the wind quite against us. 2831 yrnls. Ho, Comnt. 
LXXXVI. 827/2 The frequent calamities by Steam Navi- 
gation. 2849 [Esiily C. AcnewJ Rome ff the Abbey s. 47 
UTiey entered the steam-train for Bruges. 28^9 ymls. Ho. 
Comm. CIV. 87/2 The practicability of providing, by means 
of the C>3mmercial Steam Marine of flie Country, a reserve 
Steam Navy, available for the National Defence when 
required. x86o Ann. Reg. 202 Our government wereurged 
to adopt the scheme of steam-raras. 2879 Eneycl. Brit. 
(cd. g) IX. 250/2 Steam trawling. 2884 J. Hatton in 
Harped 5 Mag. Feb, 344/2 The steam-launch is the snob of 
the Thames. 2892 Speaker 3 Sept. 2B9/2 The high road, 
with its shrieking steam-tram. 

16. Instrumental, with ppl. a^\%-,o&5team-dnveti, 

-^ing, -ridden •wrought. Also steam-hke 

adj, 

283s Ure Pkilos. Manuf. 381 Attendants on steam-going 
looms, 2845 S, J UDD Margaret 1. xvii, A steam-hke vapour 
arose from the frozen river. 2852 Hoskvxs Taipa 183 A 
steam-driven cultivator can be brought to bear. x868 Jovn- 
son Metals A steam.wrought ^mmer. 2885 G. Allen 
BalylonxWi, This steam-ridden nineteenth^ century, 2901 
Scotsman 4 Sept. 7/8 Instead of a steam-driven tram e^’cry 
two hours they might have an electrically-driven train every 
half-hour, . 

17. Special comb.: steam-boiler, a vessel in 
which water is heated to generate steam, esp. for 
working a steam-engine (Botleb 2 b) ; steam-bomb 

candle-bomb (Candle ri. 7); steam-car, a car 
driven or drawn by steam, e.g. a motor-car worked 
by steam instead of petrol ; U.S. a railway-carriage; 
-f* steam-carriage, a carriage driven or drawn by 
steam (a) on a railroad or tramway, (^) on common 


roads ; •j- steam-chaise, a chaise driven by sleam ; 
f steam-coach. steam-carriage; steam-coal, coal 
suitable for heating water in steam-boilers; steam- 
coloitt Calico-printing, a colour developed and 
fixed in the cloth by steaming ; f steam-doctor, 
one who treats diseases by vapour-baths; f steam- 
horse, a kind of traction-engine ; steam-jacket, a 
jacket or casing filled with steam In order to pre- 
serve the heat of the vessel round which it is 
placed ; hence steam-jacketed pa. pple. and 
< 2 ^., steam-jacketing vbl. sb.*, steam-nawy, a 
machine for digging or excavating by steam; steam 
Digger the long cylinder with piston and rod 
by which the log is forced np to the saw in a saw- 
ing mill ; steam-organ = Calliope; steam-road, 
a road prepared for steam-traction; U.S. a rail- 
road ; steam-room, -space, the space above the 
water-level in a steam-boiler; steam-tight a., 
tight enough to resist the ingress or egress of 
steam ; also C[uos\-adv.\ steam-tng, a steam-boat 
specially constructed for towing vessels; + applied 
jocularly to a railway-engine ; f steam-wagon, 
a wagon drawm by steam on a railway or on a 
common road ; •(* steam-wheel, the rotary steam- 
engine ; alsoj^. 

2805 W. Dickson Pract. Agrie. I. 66 •Steam-Boilers 
[for boiling meat). 18x5 Ann. Reg., Citron, gt A new steam 
boiler, worked by what is called a pressure engine. 1847 
Meek, Mag. 2 Jan. 23/2 Dr. Ritterbrandt’s Process for Pre- 
venting the Incrustation of Steam-boilers. 1895 Model 
Steam Eng, 24 Candle or ‘•Steam Bombs. 1875 Knight 
Diet, Meek,, *Steam-car, a car drawn by steam*power. 2877 
Rep. Sel. Comm. Tramways 105 Steam cars might be very 
safely used, perhaps in Whitcchaoel. i 836 Winchkll Ceot. 
Talks n U here, in the distance, flies the train of steam-cars. 
2888 Bryce Amer. Commw. iv. IxxxL III, 69 When you 
meet them In the steam carsCi.^.onarailwayjoumey). 2900 
tscePETK0L3l. 2824 T. G.CuMMiNc(////r) lllustrationsoftbe 
origin and progress of Rail and Tram Roads, and *Steam 
Carriages, or locomotive Engines. 2832 Rep. Sel, Comm, 
Steam Carriages 17 Arc you [Mr. G.GumeyJ the proprietor 
of n Steam Carriage used on public roads? 1844 Queen's 
ReguL Army2x\ Officers thus circumstanced are likewise to 
proceed by Steam-Carriagesupon Railroads. 1769 Ds. Small 
in Muirhead Invent. Watt (1854) I. 52 A linen-draper at 
London, one Moore, has taken out a patent for moving wheel- 
carriages by steam... However, if you will come hither soon, 

1 will.. buy a •steam-chaise of you and not of Moore. 28*5 
J. Nicholson 0 /er. Meek. 661 A 'steam-coach for the con- 
veyance of passengers ^on a railroad). 2828 Sporting Mag. 
XXI. 267, I hear it is intended in good earnest to start a 
steam-coach from I.ondon to Southampton. 2834 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Seine 177 We saw a steam-coach which had 
stopped at the door of the public house. xSse Ansted 
Elem. Geol., Min. etc. 4x4 There Is a third, .condition of 
coal DOW known as **steam-coal’, and admirably adapted 
for the use of ihe steam«na\y, 2^3 Greslcy Ghss. Coal- 
mining 238 Ibe finest steam coals of South Wales arc 
moderately h.Trd and almost smokeless. 2844 E. A. Par- 
uelVs Appl. Chem. 1 . 368 *Steam colours. 2855 Bukclison 
Med. Lex,, *.Sieam.doetor, a icrmappljedtoonewholrcals 
all or most diseases by steam. x86o (see Tiiomsonias 2]. 
281$ specif. DeBaader's Patent No. 3959. 7Those compli- 
cate . . machines called locomotive engmesor^sttam horses. 
2855 Pract. Meckames' yml. Sept. 139 Sir. Boydell’s 
‘ steam horse,' or ‘ traction engine,* was put upon the brake 
in order Co test its power. 2838 Civil Engin. 4- A reh. ymL 
I. X39/2 The best engines in Cornwall have the *steam 
jackets supplied from a pipe communicating directly with 
the boiler, 1883 R, Haldane Workshop Rec. Scr. n. 35/r 
Wrought-iron cj'linders. .provided with a steam-jacket to 
control their temperatures. 2876 S. Kens, Mus. Catalog. 
No. 2x52, The cj’lindcrs of the engines are^stcam jacketed. 
X904 lyindsor Mag. Jan. 275/1 Six steam-jacketed boilers. 
1870 yml. Franklin Inst. LXXXIX. ax In a paper upon 
•steam jackeltlng. x 88 r.^<wVi 7 /V/.A'r^«.SuppL III. 2x07 
A *.st earn navvy . . consistingof a rectangular irucK, supported 
on four wheels, carrying the engine and boiler. 2795 Mason 
Ck. Mus. L 36 And who kno^vs but a certain noble Mechanic 
. , may place a •Steam Organ upon the Poop and play ira 
upon it. X84X Civil Eugitu ^ Arck. 7>7r4 I V, 247 hi. Lax, 
jun., has jast in>'cnted a steam organ, which can be heard 
through the extent of a whole province. 1837 W. B. .\oams 
Carmtges 29 1 '1 o make a •steam-road is more costly than an 
animal road, because it imperatively requires a more exact 
level, xgtx H. S. Harrison Queed xv, 174 The cars are 
steam-road size. 2873 KiitGHTDict.Meck.,*Stean:-room,ibc 
capacity for steam over the surface of the water in the boiler. 
2867— 7z Burch Mod, Marine Engin. 371/2 Lowness of the 
•steam space above the water Hnein the boiler. 1765 WAirin 
Muirhead /nz'w/. Watt (1854) 1 . 8 , 1 .. have notgotibe piston 
•steam-tight yet. 2856 Dempsey Locomotive Eng. 40 'Ibc 
passage is dosed completely steam-tight. 2892 Ixyu Meukine 
Drenu. 1x8 A steam-tight joint. 2833 Marrvat £?//<* /’<7<fr. 
vi, Ibrce •steam tugs, whose namesaretbeStephenson, the 
Arrow, and the Elephant, are to drag to .MaliDes..all his 
majesty's ministers. 2892 Kipunc Light that Failed viii. 
(1900) X34 A steam-tog on the river hooted as she lowed her 
larges to wharf. 2821 T. Gray Observ. irett Rail-way 
fed. 2) 3 Conveiance of all merchandise as well as persons, 
by •steam waggons and coaches, <1x876 M. Collins Pen 
Sk. (1879) I, 245 This perturbed period of the steam-wagon 
and Ihe lightning-wire. 2797 Encyel. Brit. (cd. 3) XVII. 

744/x Aprojectofa*steam-whceI, where the impulsive force 

of the vapour was employed. 2820 Shelley Lett, Marta 
Crj3<7r«e 108 The self-impelling steam-wheels of the mind. 
2841 Brees Gloss, Civil En^in, 2x8 Rotary, Rotatorj*, or 
Concentric Engine (sometimes called a steam-wheel). 
Steaui (stfm), V. £OE. steman, styman pre- 
hist. *staumjan, f. * staum- Steasi sbi\ 

X iutr. 

fX To emit a scent or odour. Of a scent : To 


be emitted or exhaled. Also with advs., as out, 
up. Obs* as a specific use : merged in 4. 

axooo Phoenix 21-^ WilNsele stymeS swetum swsccum. 
e xooo /Elpric Saints' Lives xx vii. 1 10 Wy nsum brasS siemde 
of j>sre halj^an rode. 2667 Phil. Trans. II. 547 Laying open 
the hollow of the Thorax, there steam’d out at first a very 
offensive smell x^yPRESCOTr/'mriii.iv. (1850)11.94 They 
found them'-elyes in a small and obscure apartment. .from 
the floor and sides of which steamed up the most offensive 
odours, like tbo^-e of a slaughter-house. 

I' 2 , To emit flame, glow. Obs. 

^ CX386 Chaucer Prol. 202 Hise cyen stepe,and rollynge 
in bis heed, Ikat stemed as a fomeys of a leed. C1440 
Pmmp. Parv. 473/2 Stemyn, or lowyn v^,flammo. 

0. Of vapour, etc. : To be emitted or exhaled ; 
to rise or issue in the form of steam. Also with 
away, up, etc. 

2382 Stanyhurst /Etteis iii. (Arb.) 76 And smoak swift 
steamd to the skyward. 2590 Spenser F.Q. t. xti 2 When 
the Ia^t deadly smoke aloft did steeme. 1661 Boyle Cert. 
Physiol, flss. (1669) 66 The dissolved Amber. .swimming 
like a thin film upon tbesurfaceof the Liqnour, whence little 
by little it steamed away into the air, 1683 Snape Anai. 
Htyse I. xxvi. (t686) 55 From which Seed a certain air or 
spirit steams through the Trumpets to the Testicles. 2^7 
Dryden^ Firg. Georg. 11. 479 'i*he Water.. thus imbib’d, 
returns in misty Dews, And steaming up, the rising Plant 
renews. 2699 Pom fret Love Triutnfhant 166 The Water 
round it gave a Nauseous Smell, Like Vapours Steeming 
from a Sulph’rous Cell. 2820 Shelley Sensit. Plant m, 
X04 Then there steamed up a freezing dew. 1839 Dickens 
T. T wo Cities x. ii, ITie reek of the labouring horses steamed 
into it. 


'h.fis. 

2390 Spenser F. Q. w. t. 55 Which she misconstruing, 
thereby esteemd That from like inward fire that outward 
smoke had steemd. 2692 E- Walker tr. Epictetus* Mor. x, 
A waking Dream, Such as from ill.digested Thoughts doth 
steam. 2833 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 163 LTiey find a music 
centred in a doleful song Steaming up, a lamentation and 
an ancient tale of wrong. 

4 . To emit, give off, exhale steam or vapour. 
26x4 Gorges Lucast vii. 285 The swords are cold on 
Pompeys part But Cmsars steeme in bloody mart x6^ 
Drvden IncL Evtp. iiL iii, See, see, my Brother’s Ghost 
bangs hovering there, O're hiswarm Blood, that steems into 
the Air. 2708 J, Philips Cyder il 140 Nor let the crude 
Humors dance In heated Bra«5, steaming with Hre intense. 
2820 Scott Monnst. xxxvit. Censers steaming with incense. 
1842 Dickens Amer. Notes ix, Several damp gentlemen, 
whose clothes, on their drawing round the slo>*c. began to 
steam again- 2B60 Tyts'dall Clae. 1, xxvii. 206 The glacier 
..steaming under the influence of the sun. 2865 Dickens 
Mui. Fr. 1. V, On the hob, a kettle steamed- 29x3 Engl. 
Rev. Apr. 45 hly eye glanced at the laboratory where the 
madder-vats were steaming. 

6 . Of a surface: To become covered or bedewed 
with condensed vaponr. 

289* Pkotegr. Ann. 11 . p. cxlrii, Ventilation Apertures to 
prevent Condensing Lenses steaming during exhibition. 

6 . To generate or produce steam lor mechanical 
purposes: said of an engine or boiler. To steam 
up, to turn on steam or set it working ; hcnce^. 

x86o What shall I bet (U.SA.) 95 Not so fast, Mr. Spit- 
Crej You needn’t steam up so fast. I’m as good comply 
as you’ll find here. 1877 M. Reynolds Loeo.-Eng. Driving 
88 Some engines steam best with a low fire, Pall Mall 

Ma^. Sept, 81 ’I’he engines steam splendidly, and haul 
without assistance a train of 250 tons. 2911 Webster, 
Steam v. i. 4- To generate steam ; as, the boiler steams well. 

7. To move or travel by the agency of steam: a. 
of a ship or its passengers. Also to steam it. 
Also with ad\'s., as away. 

X831 Mrs. Trollope DomesL Mantters Amer, (1832)!. 
255 Even were all the parties strangers to each other [on 
long river excursions), the knowledge that they were to eat, 
to drink, and steam away together fora week or fortnight, 
would induce something like a sodal feeling in any other 
country. 2832 R, H. Froude Rem, (1838) 1 . 306 We shall. . 
see -Avignon and NLsmes, and then steam it up the Rhone 
to Lyons. 2B37 Civil Engin. 4 Arch. yml. I. 28/1 She 
[a ship) will either steam or sail. 2844 W. H. Maxwell 
Sports ^ Adv.Scot, iu (xBss) 33 Every’ mile we steamed, 
the lake assumed a new character, 1878 Kingston Three 
Admirals xix. 437 Ibe Bellona accordingly steamed on 
towards the entrance of the harbour. xM6 Law Times 
Rep. LIII. 726/1 When the tug was completed it was 
found that she could only steam ten or eleven knots an 
hour. 2B88 Poor Nellie 388 The young lady had steamed 
over from America, 

b, of a railway-engine, the train or its passengers. 
2863 Mbs. H. Wood Femer's Pride xi. The train was 

steaming into the station. xSm Gratton Memory's Hark- 
hack 196 Now you can rail there, unconscious as to the 
beauties through which you have steamed. 

c. flg. {coilo/p.) 

2857 Hughes 'J'om Brown^t, vii, Young Brooke, .then 
steams away for the run in, in which he’s sure to be firtL 
29x2 Concise Oxf. Diet., Steam v. . . (colloq.) work wgorously, 
make great progress, esp. s. akeady atuay. 

IX trans. 

8. To exhale (steam or other vaponr) ; to emit, 
send out in the form of vapour. Also with advs., 

hPh with incense 

1833 Tennyson Pat. Art 39 nio-Fvs 

nl'sf'-nc is stemming A mist of gray and 

blue. 



STEAMBOAT. 


890 


+ b. Jig, (Cf. evaporate^ 

1590 Si’BNSBR F, Q, If. vi. 27 How ill did him beseeme In 
slouthfull sleepe his molten nart to steme. 

9. To apply steam to, expose to the action of 
steam ; to treat with steam for the purpose of 
softening, cooking, heating, disinfecting, etc. 

1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 208 Potatoes that are either 
broiled or steamed. 1840 Mechnuics' 498/1 

The wood to be operated on, is first steamed, until it acquires 
such softness and pliancy, that it can be cut or blocked., 
into the different forms required. 2843 Ix)Uuom Sudurlan 
Hort, 210 A pipe. .by which, whenever the water boils, the 
house may be steamed. 1844 E. A. PariietCsAppi. Chem. 
I. 370 [Calico-printing.] The cotton requires to be steamed 
about thirty minutes. 2899 Allbutt's i^yst. Med. VIII. 757 
It is usually recommended to steam the face over hot water. 

b. To expose (a gummed packet) lo the action 
of steam in order to soften the gum. To steam 
open, to open by this method. 

2899 Bvrcw Bread ^ Tears i. ii. 35 He had steamed it 
over a jar of hot water, read the contents, and reclosed the 
letter. 2912 Max Heerdoh!.! Zxdeika Dobson xiv, 212 Slie 
might easily steam open the envelope and master its contents. 

c. To fill with * Steam ’ or warm odour. 

1861 Two Cosmos V. viii. II. igt Chops, steaks, toasted 
cheese, and almost all descriptions of drink steamed the 
whole apartment, 

d. To bedew (a surface) with vesicles of con- 
densed vapour. 

285 o All yearRoimd'i^o. 42. 362 Glass, already opaquely 
steamed with youthful breath. 

e. Calico-pHnting^ To fix (colours) by the steam- 


process. 

2B63 C, O’N EILL Diet, Calico Printing s. v. Steam colours, 
The process of steaming colours, 

10 . 'I'o convey on a steam-vessel, colloq. 

1B92 Const. MacEwen Three Women One Boat xv. 215 
We will just. .let him steam us hack. 

Hence Steamed ppl. a. 

x 8 o 3 Willich Dom. Encycl. 11. 133 Steamed potatoes are 
always^ more wholesome and nutritious than such as are 
boiled in water, 2868 Pe^, U.S. Commissioner Agric. 
(1869) 427 The horses.. receive four quarts of corn each per 
day, sprinkled on the steamed food. 2876 EncycL Brit. 1 V, 
691/2 The waggons for recehdng the steamed fabrics. 
Stea'mboat. A boat propelled by steam ; 
fcsp. a coasting or river steamer of considerable 
size, carrying either passengers or goods. Also 
attrib. 

2787 M. Cutler in Life^ etc. (x888) II. 3^9 In all proba- 
bility, steamboats will be found to do Infinite service in nil 
our extensive river navigation. 28x4 Scott Diary 8 Sept, in 
Lockhart^ Embarked in the steam-boat for Glasgow. 2827-S 
CouDETT Resid, tf, S. (t822)268WeaTcnowfrequcnUymet 
and passed by large, fine steam-boats, plying up and down 
the river. Lowell Study Wind,, Swinburne's Trag. 
(X87X) 262 A Mississippi steamboat captain. * 2906 Tribune 
5 Dec. 6/3 The Thames steamboat service. 

b. fig. 

2833 Byron ^uanixAxxlv, I needs must rhyme with dove, 
That good old steam-boat which keeps verses moving 
*Gainst reason, 2854 Mrs. Stowg Sunny Mem* I. xvi. 256 
If he [Abp. WhaCely] bad been born in our latitude, .ihe 
natives would have.. said be was a real steamboat on an 
argument. ‘ 1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 449 Steam- 
boai^ a term used at the West to denote a dashing, go-a-head 
character. 

Hence Stea*mboatiiig z/^/. a, travelling by 
steamboat ; the business of working on or operating 
a steamboat; h. Jig. (see quots. 1875 , iSyi). 

2834 Lady Granville Lett, 9 Sept. (1894) II, 162 Having 
enjoyed our steamboatxng on the Rhone so much. 2856 
Lever Martins of Crd M. Ixv. 6ox That rattling, noisy 
steam-boating up the Rhine. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ 
Steambaating{uQo\As\nA\T\g\ cutting simultaneously a pile 
ofbookswhichare as yet uncovered, thati-sare out boards. 
2883 Athenaeum 2 June 694/3 They treat of a lime when 
steamboating was a great industry [on the Mississippi], 
2^2 Century Dict.^ Steamboating 2, Undue hurrying and 
slighting of work. (Colloq.) 

Stea'm-e^ngine. An engine in- which the 
mechanical fores of steam is made available as a 


motive power for driving machinery, etc. 

Earlier names were fire-engine fsee Fire-engine 2) and 
atmospheric engine (N ewcomen). The ordinary (stationary) 
engine is due to James Watt (patented 1769), 

2752 F. Blake in Trans, XLVII. 197 The fire-engine, 
or (to term it more properly) the steam-engine, for draining of 
mines, is a master-piece of machinery. 2757 K, Fitzckralo 
Ibid. L. 54 A small boiler, . . made in the shape of those com- 
monly used in steam-engines, 2766 WATrin Muirhcad/«r/r/i/, 
Wait (1854) I. 14, I have thought on a simpler circular 
steam-engine than what I mentioned to you. 18*2 Scott 
Pirate xvii, The monster. .blew, with a noise resembling 
the explosion of a steam-engine, a huge shower of water 
into the air. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits v, The rapid 
doubling of the population' dates from Walt's steam-engine, 
b. A locomotive engine. 

28x5 [sec Locomotive A. 2 d]. 2832 T. Gray Obserzu Iron 
Rlwy. i. 22 The canal boats might be lowed by steam-engines 
running on a rail-wayalong the canal. 1833 Byron fuan x. 
ii Full soon Steam-engines will conduct him to the moon. 

* C. Often in hyperbolic or jocular comparisons. 
2833 Nvren Vng. CricketePs Tutor {igop) lor Neither he 
nor Ouiddinston ever had to stand against such steam- 
engine bowling as Brett’s. CX840 Svo. Smith in Lady 
Holland Mem. (1855I I- 267 Daniel Webster struck me much 
like a steam-engine in trousers. 2865 M. Arnold Ess. Cnt. 
i. 15 When your party talks this language like a steam 

^Wence Stertmonginelng vbl. sb, {iwnce-wd.X 
2830 Carlyle Chartism viii. (1840) 87 The Saxon kindred 
burst forth into, .stcamengining, raihvaymg, commercing. 


Steamer (stfmai). [f. Steam v * and sh. + -erI.] 

1. One who steams; a person employed in some' 
process of steaming. 

1832 Min. Evid. Comm. Factories Bill 27 You say you 
were taken to be a steamer ; arc not ve^ stout and healthy 
youths usually selected for that purpose f-— Yes. 2882 Instr. 
Census Clerks (2885) 64 Woollen Cloth Manuf., Steamer. 
Ibid. 6g Calico, Steamer. 2902 Brit. Med Jml. 15 Feb, 
380/2 Hatting Operatives. .Proofers, including ‘stovers*., 
and ‘steamers *. 

2. An apparatus for steaming (in various technical 
processes) ; a vessel in which articles are subjected 
to the action of steam, as in washing, cookery, etc. 

2824 Sporting Mag. XLIll. 27s Stew-pans, hot dressers, 
steamers, digesters. 2846 Soyer Cookery 605 Place them in 
a vegetable steamer, and steam them well for half an hour. 
2846 A. You.ng Naut, Diet. 277 Kiln, Stove, or Steamer. 
2858 SiMMO.s’os Diet, Trade, Steamer, a spare top fitting on 
a saucepan, with holes at the bottom, for cooking potatoes 
by steam. 2895 Arnold i^ Sotts* Catal. Surg. Instrum. htj 
Steamer, Copper, with spirit lamp and tray, for softening 
poroplastic jackets* etc. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1 1. 551 
If bales of dry wools and hairs were placed in steamers — as 
Is done in the melange printing process. 

b. Applied to a boiler in respect to its power 
of generating steam. 

2892 Century Diet. s. v., The boiler is an excellent steamer. 

1 3. slang. A tobacco-pipe. Obs. 

28x2 Lex. Balatr., Steamer,^ pipe. A swell steamer; a 
long pipe, such as is used by gentlemen to smoke. 2823 
‘Jon Bzr* Diet, Tutf s.y,, ‘Keep up the steam or steamer,* 
to smoke indefatigabb*. 

+ 4:. Aush^aL A dish of stewed kangaroo. Ohs. 

2830 C. Jeffreys Van Dieman's Land 70. 2B27 P, 

Cunningham Two Vrs. Neiu South Wales I, 309. 2862 
Whyte Melville Good/or Nothing xx\\. 

6. A vessel propelled by steam; a steamboat, 
steamship. 

1835 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Man of Many Fr. II. 46 
The Brighton Steamer to Dieppe. 2828 Scott Lei. 
28 July in Mrs. Hughes Lett. Pecoll. vii, Though not 
afraid of a breere in a good sea-boat 1 should not relish it 
much in a steamer, for If any part of the inachiner>» goes 
wrong (etc.]. 2847 Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) ill. 
.\xv. 143 We had five war steamers lying In the Tagus 
and Doura 2890 ‘R. Boldrewood* Cot. Reformer xiv, 
A stately ocean steamer. 2897 Daily News 23 Sept. 5/3 
The word ‘steamer* still suggests to most people a vessel 
with a pair of funnels and a pair of paddles. 

b. atlrib . : steainer-eh.air, a lounge-chair such 
as is used on the deck of a steamer* 

2839 [Miss Maitland] Lett.fr. iJ/hr/irax (1843)283, 1 have 
a whole steamer-load of things to say, and 1 scarcely know 
where to begin. x886 Mrs. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy 
iv, The people who had been sea-sick had. .come on decUlo 
recline in their steamer-chairs and enjoy themselves. 2895 
R. W. Chambers Ning in Yellow, Street of Our Lady ^ 
Fields ii, He. .bad not yet unpacked his steamer-trunk. 

0. a, A steam-propelled road-locomotive, trac- 
tion-engine or the like. rare. b. In recent use, a 
motor-car driven by steam. 

2837 W. B. Adams Ctfrr/«^«202The5lcamers on the rail- 
road can carry their own materials, which the ste.amers on 
common roads cannot so conveniently do, 2870 Pall Mall 
Gaz, 9 Aug. 4 The reports on Thomson’s ‘road steamer’ 
made lo the War Department. 1900 Daily News 24 Nov. 
6/3 Trevithick constructed a road steamer that made its 
appearance upon the Cornish highways on the Christmas 
Lve of x8oi. 290X Morn. Leader 18 Dec, 6/4 The War 
Office has again been testing motor transport vehicles, 
mostly steamers. 

7. a. A fire-engine the pumps of which are 
worked by steam, 

287G E. M. Shaw Fire Protection 63 The proper course 
would be.. to remove the hose to the steamer, and attach 
the steamer’s suction-pipe to the hydrant. i885 Manch. 
Exam. 8 Jan, 6/1 Steamers and manuals from all parts of 
the metropolis arrived at the fire, 
b. A steam thrashing-machine. 

2898 Rider Haggard Farmer's Yr, Feb. (1899) 104 The 
steamer began lo work at the All Hallows Farm on the little 
stack of barley, xgoo * H. Lawson ' On Track 75 He.reaped 
it by hand, had it thrashed by travelling ‘steamer ' (portable 
steam engine and machine). 

8 . (/;y 2 ; 7 j/; from sense 5 .) The duck 7'ackycres 
(or Micropiertis) cinereus (or hrackyplemts) of the 
Falkland Islands ; the loggerhead or race-horse. 
Also steamer-duck. 

2827 P. P. King Yoy. Adventure ^ Beagle I. 35 Here we 
saw. for the first time, that most remarkable bird the Steamer- 
duck. Ibid. 36j I am averse to altering -names,. ; but in 
this case 1 do think the name of‘sleamer*^much more appro- 
priate and descriptive of the swift paddling motion of these 
birds, than that of ‘race-horse*. 2845 Darwin Voy, Nat. 
ix, (1873) 200 These ducks from their extraordinary manner 
of padming and splashing upon the water. .are now called 
steamers. 289s Lvdekker Roy, Nat. Hist. IV, 357 The 
steamer-duck CTachyeres cinereus) of the Falkland Islands 
and Patagonia. 

9. local. (See quot.) 

2865 J. T. F, Turner Slate Quarries 8 If the stone to be 
raised be large, a chain with hooks is sent down in lieu of 
the wagon, and the stone is named a ‘ steamer 
Hence Stea'mer z^., to . travel by steamboat; so 
Stea’jnering vbl. sb. Stea’jnorfnl, a steamboat- 
load. Stea*jnerless 'a., without ' a steamer or 
steamers. 

28G6 R. W. Church Lett, 22 Sept, in Life (2894) 175 Tues- 
day we steamered up the lake to Villeneuve. 2883 Carlyle 
in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett, I, 95 This autumn (1838!, after 
lectures,..! steamered to Kirkcaldy. 2886 FnovDROceana 
3x6 On certain days he threw open house and grounds to 


STEAMSHIP. 

excursion parlies from Auckland. A steamerful would com- 
189s Punch 28 Sept. 148/1 Capital boating and fishinc ' 
likewise plenty of steamering. 1900 TnM 3 May iost’I 
steamerless i names. ^ ^ 

•Steamily, Steaminess : see after Steamy a. 
Steaming (stf'mii)), vbl. sb. [-ingI.] The 
action of the verb Steam, in various senses. 

1. + a. The exhaling of odour, f b. The glow- 
ing of flame, o. Emission of vapour, fuming (in 
quots. 

a 1100 Alcihelm Glosses 3490 (Napier) Froglantiam ' i 
odorem, steminge. c 1440 Promp. Pans. 474/1 Stemvnee' 


that have laid hold on them. 28x9 R. l.,Sii?.\LEvadnei\.vi. 
64 You wonder That tears are dropping from my flaming 
eyelids, But *iis the steaming of a burning heart, 

2. The process of subjecting to the action of 
steam. 

2822 Sir J. Sinclair Sysi, Husb. Scot, u 117 The practice 
of steaming [potatoes] was not known in those days. iMi 
C. O’Neill Diet, Calico Printing s.v. Steam colours, JVt 
damper the steam the sooner will the steaming be done. 
x868 Rep, U, S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 427 Steaming 
is done only twice a week, the food keeping warm three or 
four days in the box. 

attrib. 2745 Dc Coeilogon's Hist. Arts ^ Set. II. io^2A 
Steaming-Bason [used in hat-making]. 283s Min. Evil 
Comm, Factories Bill sp l‘bey all had 4^, that worked at 
Mr, Noble’s steaming-mill. 

3. The production of steam in a boiler. Also 
atlrib, 

^ 2874 Raymond 6th Rep. Mines 29 The Mount Diablo coal 
is used to a very great extent for steaming. 2875 ItEoroiu 
SailoPs Pocket Bk, v. (ed. 2) 146 Whether wood can be pro- 
cured in quantity sufficient for steaming purposes. 

4. Travelling by steamboat or steamship. 

2853 Hawthorne.^^. Noie-Bks.[fi.%Z-pi I, 416, 1 went over 
to the Royal Rock Hotel, about fifteen or twenty minutes' 
steaming from this .side of the river. 2883 F. M. Ceawfobo 
Dr. Claudius viii, Miss Skeat also thought sailing much 
more poetic than steaming. 29x3 J. H. Morrison On Track 
Pioneers xxi. q 8 Eight hundred miles of swift steaming down 
the Coromandel Coast brings us to Madras. 

attrib. 2B89 Pall Mall Gaz. 9 May 5/1 The CitypfPant 
..arrived at New York yesterday, her steaming time from 
Queenstown lo Sandy Kook being 5 days 23 hours 7 minutes. 

Stea'ming, ppl. a. [-ing 2,] That steams, 
fl. Glowing, flaming, Obs, 

a 2542 Wyatt Of mcane fy sure Estate MUnderastoleshe 
.spied two stemyng eyes Inaroundehead. 2583 Meldanckr 
Philotimus 66 A cat in seing with her steeming eies. 

2. That emits steam or vapour. 

a 2637 B. JONSON Praises Counfty Life 66 To view. .Tbs 
wealthy houshold swarme of bondmen met, And 'liout |hc 
steeming Chimney set 1 2667 Milton AiS.v. 186 Ye Mists 
and Exhalations that now rise From Hill orsteaming 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, \v, 68 Nor near the steaming 
Stench of muddy Ground. 273s Somerville Chase t. «t 
Soon the sagacious Brute.. the steaming Vapour snufTs In* 
quisitive. 2799 Wordsw. 7 wo Apr, Mornings xoThrougb 


-..yvJ 10ngo.w.w...vv...v.....,— , s 

with steaming pans. 2865 Le Fanu Guy Deveretl vii. 1.9^ 
He.. pulled up his steaming horse by the station, xwj 
Stevenson Treas. Isl. xiv, I he sun still shining merciiejily 
on the steaming marsh. 2899 E, Phillpotts 
28 A steaming glass of hot grog is what you wanL 
b» quasi-flcfv, in phr, steaming not, 

2686 E. Vernev in V, Mem. (iSgg) IV. 381 For fear. .you 
should catch harm, for as I did once coming out of^toe 
The.nre atapublick Act when it was very fullandstiaming* 
hot [j/V], and walkin a Broad in the cold. 28x5 Scott 7 
Isles V, xxxili, Then on the board his sword he tossd, it 
steaming hot. 2907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters cp li<^' 
xiii. 250 A cup of steaming hot coffee. 
'Steaim-rO'ller. A heavy locomotive engine 
with wide wheels used for crushing road-metal and 
levelling roads. 

2866 Engineering 28 May 318/3 The Ballaison slcata 
roller, .may now be seen at all hours of the dayenum g 
smooth the granite of the new boulevards of Pans. *^7 
PiiiLiPsoN in Q. Rev. CXLIV, 424 There, too, 
rollers are found to do the work of setting a roadway 
more effectually than our steam-rollers. . . 

b, fig, ^colloq,') A crushing power or force. Also 
atlrib, 

xpoa Munsey's J/h^.XXVI. 489/1 She (Russia) sough 
achieve her end by means of the ‘ steam roller ' O; **1® 
cert of Europe. 290a Blac^, Mag, Dec. 73*/^..^] .w. 


Europe. ^2902 Blackw, Mag. V^c. 73*/^,, f 
Kitchener.. set his steam-roller in motion and tpn^ 


ihe 


enemy flat. 2906 Westm. Gaz. 16 June 15/1 In tw 
sus, as in Finland, she [se. Russia] has adopted 
roller policy, and by crushing national aspirations 
estranged possible loyalists. . « 

Hence Stea:m-ro*ll v. irans,, to crush or fete 
with a steam-roller ; Stearm-ro’Ulng’ vbl, sb* 

2879 T. CoDRiNCTON Macadamised Roads 99 The ^ 
steam rolling, when there is constant work for the i 

is far less than that of horse rolling. 1900 Daily 
Dec. 6/3 T he u^ual plan . .is to finish oft the laid rc^d me 
with gravel, which is well watered and steam rolled. 

Stea«'3USllip. A ship propelled by steam. 
attrib. 

1829 Shf.lley Lett, Prose Wks. i838 11*3” wi 
here is talking of a steam-ship which is building at _ 

1821 Scott Pam. Lett. 6 July (2894) H-x'dl/ LoSl 
now make the journey in the steani-ship within sixty 
loox Hall & Osborne Sunshine Surf\. i You ^ 
now bewailing.. that there was such a 
about steamship travelling. 2909 Gt. Central ^ I' 

6 Aug. 5 Steamship receipts show a heavy decline. 



STEAM-VESSEL. 


STEATO-, 


Stea*m-vessel. 

fL A vessel for holding steam; one in which 
steam is condensed for working an engine, Obs. 

1769 I)r. Small ^in Muirhead Ittvent, l^ait (1854) I. 37 
The vessels mentioned in this paragraph you call steam- 
vessels. X7p8 Ct. Kumford in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 
464 The phial., was exposed one hour to the heat of boiling 
water in a steam.vessel. 1804 A, Woolf in Revert. Arts 
etc. Ser. ii. VI. 88 The smaller steam vessel, or cylinder, 
must be a measure for the larger. xZ^^^PennyCycl. XXVII. 
69 Surface ofstcam*pipe, orothersteam-vesscl,heatedt02oo®. 
2 . A steamboat or steamship, 
t8*s Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1, 161 In the ports of Brest and 
Bordeaux six steam,vesscls arc building of an extraordinarj* 
size. 2844 Lo. Brougham Brit, Const, xx. (1862) 393 Most 
of the sieam»ycssels now used in our trade could be con- 
verted easily into men*of-war. 1863 H. Cox Instit.wi.v, 
658 River steam-vessels. 

Stea'iu-whistle. 

A powerful whistle worked by a jet of steam 
(usually from a steam-boiler) : used as a signal. 

1840 H. S. Takner Canals 4* Rail Roads U* S, 261 Steam 
whistle^ a device for warning people when the engine is 
approaching. 1856 Emerson Rng, Traits xiv, The voice of 
their modern muse has a slight hint of the steam-whistle. 
1899 Ellis Three Cat's-eye Rings 223 A bullet,, 

shrieked past Claysidc’s ear like a steam-whistle, 
attrib,^ 1870 Ruskin Let. in Aihetueum (190s) 30 Sept. 
428/3 Dickens was a pure modernist— a leaderof thesteam- 
whistle party ^ar excellence, 2887 F. Hume Mysf, Jlansom 
Cab viii, Let us go outside^ for 1 see your father has got 
that girl with the steam-whistle voice to sing. 

Hence Steam-whistling* vbh jA 
2866 Ruskin Crown of Wild Olive iv. $ 252 Steam-piston 
labour on the earth, and the harvest of U brought forth with 
steam-whistling. 

steamy (stfmi), a. p. Steam sk + -t.] 

1 . Consisting of, abounding in, or emitting steam ; 
resembling steam. 

2644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xxvij. § 7. 247 Were thej' not con- 
tinually stuffed and clogged with grosse vapours of steamy 
mcates. 1785 Cowrr.R I'ask iv. 39 While the bubbling and 
loud-bisslng urn Throws up a stear^ column. 2818 Milman 
Samor 97 So they bravely strove For the bleak freedom of 
their steamy moors. x866 Livingstone Last ymls. (1874) 
I. 21 The steam5% smothering air, 1899 Rdin, Rev.Qct. 288 
The climate is steamy and enervating, 
fig. 2842 Carlyle Ess.^Bailtie (1857) IV. 232 Baillieis 
the true newspaper ; he is to be used and studira like one. 
Taken up in this way, his steamy indistinctnoes abates. 

2 . Covered with condensed vapour. (Cf. Steam 
V, 5 and 9 d.) Path, Of the cornea : Covered or 
apparently covered with condensed vapour. 

2869 G. Lawson Dis, Eye (1874) 30 The cornea grows dull 
and steamy. 2879 St, George's Ilosp.Rep. IX. 488 Both 
cornea continued steamy. 

Hence Stea*mil7 adv.\ Stea'mlnoss. 

2857 Livingstone Trav, S, Africa xxviii, 578, I myself 
felt an oppressive steaminess in the atmosphere. x88o httss 
Bird Japan 1. 128 The temperature is from 72® to 86°, and 
in the steaminess, needles rust. 2909 English Rev, Mar. 
734, 1 became steamily hot. 

Stean. (stfn). Forms : i st^ne, 3-6 stene, 4, 
6, 8- Steen, 5 steene, 6-7 steane, (8 stein), 7- 
stean. [OE. sikiie wk, fem. (only once, inflected 
sl&naft) « OHG. steinna stone jug OTeut type 
*slainjo{ii-, f. *staino^ (OE. sldit) : see Stone jA] 
A vessel for liquids (or, in later use, for bread, meat, 
fish, etc.), usually made of clay, with two handles 
or ears ; a jar, pitcher, pot, urn. Now only dial. 
and arch, 

exoso Voc, in Wr.-WOleker 415/28 Gillone,sXaina.n. ^2*7$ 
Worn, Samariai$ in C7./?./l/MC.,.^eheJ>erreste..t>arcom 
gon o wymmon,.,myd hire slene [= \n\g.hyJria, John iv, 
a8]. 1382 Wyclif 2 Kings vii. 50 And Salomon made, .the 
..stenys[x388 pottisl..of moost pure gold. Ibid.x\\i 22, 1 
haue not breed, but as myclie as an handful may take of 
mele in a stene [1388 pot ; Vulg. in hydrin}. 2387 Tre\tsa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 207 pese beep he names of he signes; he 
Wether,, .he Steen {printed Sceen ; repr. L. Aguarius], the 
Fisshe. c 2440 Paltad. on Hush. lit. 1165 Of that they do 
Viij cotuls in a stene of wyne.s trie \per amphoram uini}. 
Ibid. IV. 666 Whan they beth bake, al hoot into a stene Let 
hem be pressed a 2500 Medulla Gram.^ Anfora, a sieene 
or a canne with two eerys. iS4 * Udall Eras/tt. Apopk. 74 
Plato sent hym a whole stene or pitcher full (orig. lagarnam.] 
256a J. Heywood Prov. 4 Eplgn. (1867) 147 That doth dili- 
gently : Attend the lappes of stande and steane ; To moyst 
thy lippes full dry. a 1599 Spenser/*. Q. vil vii. 42 Vpon an 
huge great Earth-pot steane he stood; From whose wide 
mouth, there flowed forth the Romane floud, 266a J. Davies 
tr. Olcarius’' Voy. Ambass. 261 The Pots.. are very much 
esteem'd, especially the Sieans, or great Pitchers. 2728 E. 
Smith Compl, Honseiv. (ed. 2) 202 Strip them into an earthen 
Stean that has a cover to it. 2750 Ibid. 236 Put them into 
an earthen stein that has a saucer. 2742 Lend. 4* Country 
Brew. 1, (ed. 4) 48 The Ale. .is drank while it is fermenting 
in earthen Steens. 2746 Gentl, Mag* XVI. 407^ (Exmoor 
Vocab.) Steyan or Stean^ an earthen pot, like a jar. 2880 
E. Comw. Gloss.f Steant an earthenware pot such as meat 
or fish is cured in. 2888 Doughty Arabia Deserta I. xn. 
450 If the thing fall to them for which they vowed [at the 
wishing-place), they will . . lay up a new stean in a little cave. 
2908 A, Bennett IPives' Tale 1. nt. 34. lu *be cornw 
nearest the kitchen was a great steen in which the bread 
was kept. . , 

attrio, 0x450 Mirh's Eestlal 293 A grete lode was in pe 
stene bothom. 1728 ^ Smith Comfl, fietisew. (ed. 2) 203 
Put into a Stean-pot two pounds of Kaisins stoned, 

St6an(e : see Stain v.y Steen v.y Stone, 
Steap(e : see Steep, Step. 

Steaple, obs, f. Steeple, 
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Steapsin (stf|a:‘psin). Phyiiohgical Chem, [f. 
Gr. arla-p fat, after Pepsi.v.] A ferment of the 
pancreatic juice which saponifies fat (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
189S). ^ 

sZgA Allbutt's Syst, Med, I, 275 Whether it [i.e, fat 
necrosis] be due to u chAnge produced by the steapsin on 
the fat., is not decided, Ibid, JJI. The ferments of 
the pancreas, especially the fat-lransforming steapsin, may 
be searched for. 

Stear : see Staiu, Stare Steer, Stir. 
Stearate (strawit). Chem, [FormedasSTEAR-ic 
-ATE.] A salt of stearic acid. 

^ 2842 Brands ./fiiM. CAow, (ed. 5) 2x39 Stearate of Barj'ta 
I IS forrhed by mixing hot solution of stearate of potassa with 
I nitrate of barj'ta : . . Stearate of Lead. 2897 Allbutt's Syst, 

I Med. III. 297 The other fatty constituents of the bilecon- 
I sist of saponifiable fats, especially the oleates and stearates. 

I Stearerin (stfjarcTin). Chem, ff. Gr, ariap 
fat (see Stearic) + ip-os (Ionic efpoj) wool + -in.] 

! A fatty substance analogous to stearin found in the 
: oil of sheep^s wool. So Stoarerate [-ate 4 ], a 
j salt derived from stearerin. 

! 2868 Watts Diet. Chem, V. 412 The fat contained in the 

wool of Merino sheep is. .a mixture of more liquid fat, 
elaerin,and a more solid fat, stearerin.. .When treated with 
strong pot^h.lcy, it yields a salt, steareratc of potassium. 

Stearic (stfjje-rik), a, [ad. F. sUarique (Che- 
vreul c 1819) f. Gr. arkap fat, tallow : see -icj a. 
Chem, Derived from or containing stearin. Stearic 
acid (CigHjgOj), an organic acid found mixed with 
palmitin and olein in most tallows. Stearic ether^ 
a compound of stearic acid with the alcohol radi- 
cals. b. Stearic cattdle : the tr,nde name of a kind 
of candle made of the ‘stearine * of commerce. 

xB3t T. P. Tones Hew Convers, Chem, xxx. 304 In the 
conversion of suet Into so.Tp, a third add, called stearic, has 
also been detected. ^ 2836-9 Brande in Todd's Cycl. Anal. 
II. 233/2 The stearic portion of train oil.. concretes.. at a 
temperature between 70° and 80°, 2838 R. D. Thomson in 
348 Stearic ether. 2B52 Royle in Lect. Gt. 
Exhib, 485 The wax candles from Patna, and the stearic 
candles. .from Calcutta. 2898 AUbutt's Syst. Med, V. 35 
Fatty crj’stals (palmitic and stearic).. arc also found. 

Stearidge, obs. form of Steerage. 
Steariform (strarifpjm), a, [f. Stearin + 
-FORM.] Resembling stearin, or hard fat. 
x86o Mayne Expos. Lex. 2912 Webster's Diet, 
Stearin (strarin). Also -me, [ad. F. sthnne 
(Che vreul), f. Gr. trr<apstifr fat, tallow, suet : see-iN.] 

1 . Chem* A general name for the three glycerids 
(monostearin, distearin, tristearin) formed .by the 
combination of stearic acid and glycerine ; chiefly 
applied to tristearin, which is the chief constituent 
of tallow or suet. 

28x7 T. Thomson Syst, Chem. (ed. 5)11.371 Stearin.. was 
first described by Cbevreul in 1814. 28x9 Brands Mtut. 
Chem, 374 A dry, concrete, fatly matter is obtained, which 
Chevreul has called stearlne. 28x9 J. G. Children Chem, 
Anal, 310 Stearin, .somewhat resembles wax. 2845 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anat, 1. 43 Sicarine exists but sparingly, 
or not at all, in human fat. 1869 Roscoe Chem. 386 The 
Stearic., Ethers of Glycerin, or Stearins. .may be prepared 
artificially by beating glycerin with stearic acid. 

Comb.^ 2873 G H. Ralfe Outl, Phys. Chem. 21 Stearic 
acid unites with glycerine to form stearin glycerin. 

2 . The solid portion of any fixed oil or fat, in 
contradistinction to Olein 2. 

1910 Encycl, Brit. VI. 655/2 By boiling the livers at a 
somewhat high temperature, ‘unpicked* cod oil is obtained, 
containing a considerable quantity of ‘stcarine’, this fat, 
which separates on cooling, is sold as ‘fish-stearine* for 
so.Tp-making. 

3 . (Chiefly spelt j/crrrrV/r.) The commercial name 
of a preparation consisting of pnrified fatty acids, 
used for making candles, and formerly also as a 
material for statuettes. 

2839 Ure Diet* Arts 248 In June, 1825, M. Gay Lussac 
obtained a patent in England for making candles from 
margaric and stearic adds, improperly called stearine. 2870 
Illnstr. Lend, News 1 OcL 355 Casts in stearine from two 
busts of Prince Leopold and Princess Amelie. 2879 Cassell s 
Techn. Educ, II, 74/2 Every one is now familiar with those 
[candles] made of stearine or stearic acid. ^ 2B87 Encycl. 
.5r'//.XXII. 527/1 Stearine, in commerce, designates a solid 
mixture of fatty acids (chiefly palmitic and stearic) which is 
being produced industrially fromanimal fats andused largely 
for tne making of candles, 
b, alt rib. 

1848 J. Burnet Ess, Fine Arts iv. 130 His pictures possess 
that peculiar stearine substance found in the works of 
Watteau, 1844 E. A, Parnells Appi, Chem. 1 1- 303 Stearine 
candles, when properly made, are white and inodorous. 
2878 A. H. Markham Gt,Frozen Seax\x.2bj 

Ste'a>riii6ry« rare. [f. Stearin + -kry, Cf. 

F, stiarvieriey factoiy in which stearine is made.] 
The manufacture of stearine or stearine products,^ 

2875 Knight Diet. Meelu 2362/a The next step made in 
stearinery was the decomposition of the fats by water. 

*hS bearing. Obs.rarr'^, (See quot.) 

1769 Cook Jrnl. 23 Mar. {1893) 53 There are also Birds in 
Newfoundland called Stearings. 

Stearne, obs. f. Stern. 

StearO' (stfiara), used as combining form of 
Stearic or Stearin in many names of chemical 
compounds containing or derived from stearin, e.g. 
stearochlorhydrdn, 5 tearoghtcose.y stearolaunn (see 
Watts Diet. Chem.').' 


2873 C. H, Ralfe Outl, Phys, Chem, 21 Slcaro-choleslerin. 
1912 Encycl, Brit, XX. 44/r Examples of such glyceridesare 
..stearo-palmito-olem [etc.]. 

Stearoid (straroid). [f. Stear-in -i- -oiu.] A 
stearin substance. 

2882 T« Twining Food 4* Nutrition 30 Non-nitrogenous 
constituents of food. The slearoids or fats. 

Stearone (st/'aroun), Chem. Also -on. [f. 
Stear-in + -ONE.] A ketone obtained from stearic 
acid. 

2836 Brande Man. Chem, (ed. 4) 962 Stearone.— When 
stearic acid is distilled with a fourth-pan of quicklime, a 
substance is obtained sparingly soluble in ether and alcohol, 
2842 Penny Cycl, XXI II. i/a Stearon. 

Stearoptene (stfiarp’pt/n). Also -en, -ine. 
[ad. mod.L. type stearoptenuni (Herberger i8..), 
i. Gr. ariap solid fat (cf. bTEAlUN) + jrrijrd-j winged 
(taken to represent ‘volatile ’). Cf. F. stlaroptine. 

Both this and the parallel El.«opteke are bad formations, 
and do not express the intended meaning.] 

The solid crystalline component of a volatile oil, 
in contradistinction to the liquid part or elceoptene ; 
a camphor, 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 204 Camphor is the stearopten, or 
one of the principles arising from the separation of the 
volatile oil of [etc.]. 2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd, 537 The 
Camphor of commerce.. is a kind of Slearopline. 2887 
Bentlf.v bJatt, Bot. (ed.^ 5) 642 The stearoptene called 
menthol., is said to be derived from Mentha arvensis. 

Stearyl (straril). [f. Stear-in -i- -yl.] The 
radical ot stearic acid. 

2B68 Watts Diet, Chem. V. 426. 

Steasebist (str-ajist). Min. [f. Gr. aria-p 
tallow + Schist. Cf. F. st/aschistc.] A laminated 
variety of talc. 

2833-4 J. Phillips in Encycl. Metrop. (2845) VI. 
764/2 The limestone is in thin tortuous beds^ and as it were 
di<«sotved with the shining slate and steaschisL 2874 Birch 
jst 4* 2nd Egypt, Rooms Brit. Mus. 74 Thegreater number 
[of these scaraba:!] are of a white steoschist or steatite. 

Steath, obs. form of Staithe. 

Steatb, Steathing : see Stooth, Stoothing 
north, and Sc, 

Steatite (stf atsit). Min, Also 7-9 in L. form 
steatites, [ad, L. steatitis or •dtes (PJiny), a. Gr. 
*aT€artTtSy 4t7}s (Xiffor), a stone resembling tallow, 
f. tTT€aT-, ffTcap tallow, suet : see -ite.] A massive 
variety of talc, commonly of a grey or greyish green 
colour, with an unctuous or soapy feel ; soap-stone. 

a, [x6ox Holland Pliny xxxvn. xl II, 630 Some (precious 
stones] there be which bear the names of certain members 
of the body; as for example. Hepatites, of the liuer ; Stea- 
tites, of the sundry sorts of fat, grease or tallow.] 2758 
Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornw, 66 There is a white steatites, 
in tbe parish of Guenap, of a more indurated Earth than 
the former, x8o6 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 236 There are 
several beds of steatites or rock-soap. x8x6 Parkes Chem, 
Catech, (ed. 7) 533 Steatites, a kind of stone composed of 
silex, iron, and magnesia. Also called French chalk. 

2704 Schmeisser Syst, Min. 1. 192 Steatite Soap Stone. 
2803 Malthus Peput, I. V. 62 In New Caledonia, the in- 
habitants.. are sometimes reduced to eat great pieces of 
steatite. 1879 Rutlcy Stud. Rocks x. 127 Serpentine, stea- 
tite, and Hmonite are probably the most common of these 
alteration-products of British eruptive rocks. 

b. attrib. 

• 2B39 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Comxvall, etc, iii. 97 Stea- 
tite veins are found traversing the serpentine. i8sx Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. z42x/i 7’ wo carved steatite ornaments [from 
China]. 29x2 Petrie Rcvol. Civilisation iii. 54 The splendid 
steatite vases with reliefs of figures. 29x1 Encycl. Brit- 
XXVI. 369/x In Burma steatite pencils are used for writing 
on black paper. 

Hence Steatitio (st?ati’tik), -f* Steati'tical adfs., 
of or composed of steatite, of the nature of steatite. 

*795 J- Hutton Th. Earth I. 6x6, I have a specimen of 
stcatetical [f/c] whinstone or basalies from some part of 
Cumberland. 2796 Kirwan Etem. Min. (ed. 2) I. log A 
steatitic rock. 28x2 Pinkerton Il-a.^S Basalt, in 
which the chrj’solile is become very sleatitical through 
decay. 2879 Rutley Stud. Rocks iii. 30 Giving rise to 
steatitic matter. 

Steatitous (stPatsiOs), a, [ad. F. steatiteux, 
f. stiatite : see Steatite and -ous.] « Steatitic. 

2853 Th, Ross tr, Humboldt's Trav. Ill, xxxii. 386 Green 
steatitous slate mixed with amphibole. 

Stoatization (straisiz^'/sn). Min. [f- 
Steat-ite -j- -iZE -h -ATiON.] (See quot.) 

291X Encycl. Brit, XXL 869/z There is often extensive 
‘steatisation *, or the deposit of talc and steatite in place of 
the original minerals of the rock. _ ^ 

S'fceato- (stfiSW), used as combining form of Or. 
(rWar-, ariap stiff fat, tallow, suet, in many scien- 
tific terms, chiefly Medical. Stea^tocele [a. Or. 
O’rcaTOxqXq], a fatty tumour in the scrotum. 
Stea’togene, -o*genous adjs.y tending to produce 
steatosis. ' Steato’lysis [Gr. hvait solutionj (see 
quot.) : hence Steatolytic a. (see quot). Stea- 
to-patliy [Gr. tt&Bos disease], disease of me seba- 
ceous glands (T)oTls.nd. Med- Diet. I9J3) I 
Steiatopa’thlc a., pertaining to steatopathy, 

Ste:atoLlioB-a[Gr.^ofan^,flow] = Smoebho:a. 

1693 tr. BlitncayHy Phy!- D‘ct. (ed. 

ss Generators of fat, called 'steatogene poisons. 
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3899 AUbuit*s Syst, Med. VIII, 741 The *steatogenous 
functions of the sweat-glands. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex.t *Siea~ 
iolysis, the emulsifying process by means of which fats are 
prepar^forabsorpiionandassimilation. 1891 W.D. Halli- 
burton Texi-bl^ Chent, PkystoL 158 Steatolytic [ferments]: 
those which split fats into fatty acids and glycerine. 1876 
DuNCLlsoN Med* Lex.^ ^Steatopathfc. i860 Mayne Expos. 
L.ex.s * Steatorrluxa. 1899 AUbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. 759 
The name seborrhoea (more correctly steatorrhcea) is not a 
satisfactory one. 

Steatoid (stratoid), Min. [Named by E. F. 
Glocker 1839, from its resemblance to Steatite: 
see -OID.] A name given to the serpentine pseudo- 
morphs fonnd at Snamra, in Norway. 

1877 Waitd Did. Ckem. V. 426. 

H Steatoma (st/at^a*raa). Path. Also angli- 
cized Bteatom(e. [L, sicatoina^ a. Gr. crTcdrco/ia, 
f. creaTovaOcu to be converted into fat, f. arfar-f 
criap fat, tallow. Cf. F. steatome.'] An encysted 
fatty tumour. 

a, 1599 A. M. tr. GdbeUiotter's Bk. Physicke 18/4 The 
▼Iceralion Steatoma, a kinde of fatte matter, like suet. 1674 
tr. Barbette's Chirurg. (ed, 2) 323 Steatoma's and other 
Abscesses, are often generated in the Caul, 1763 Phil. 
Trans. LIII. 233 The glands of the mesentery.. represented 
small and distinct steatomas. 1854 C H, Jones Path, 
Anat. iv. t 66 A steatoma., is a fatly tumour, with a pre- 
ponderating excess oj areolar tissue. 

*737 Jamieson in Med. Ess. Editib. (ed. 2) 111^354 A 
large Steatom passing with the Oesophagus from the T*horax 
into* the Abdomen. 1829 Good's Study Med. (ed, 3) V. 324 
The stcatome grows to a larger size, than any of the rest. 
1835-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I. 63/2 Small steatoms are not 
unfrequent in the eyelids and in the scalp. 

Steatomatous (striatp-matos), a. Path. [f. 
Gr. areaToiimT-, CTiaraixa (see prec.) + -oos.] Of 
the nature of or resembling a steatoma. 

i68x E, Tyson in Phil. Coll.^ No. 2. 24 In a thin pale 
Lympha or Serum, there did swimin several.. pieces a stea- 
tomatous or cniddy l^Iatter. 1772 P/til, Trans. LXI. 231 
[A] Steatomatous Tumour, 2849-52 Todd's Cycl.Attat.lV. 
^355/2 I’he limbs [of the Hottentot] are slight; the buttocks, 
however, frequently present a steatomatous appearance, 
llSteatOpyga(stf:atop3i-ga). PAys. [mod.L.,f. 
Gr. arfm-fOTiap fat, tallow + vvyf] rump, buttocks.] 
A protuberance of the buttocks, due to an abnormal 
accumulation of fat in and behind the hips and 
thighs, found (more markedly in women than in 
men) as a racial characteristic of certain peoples, 
esp. the Hottentot Bushmen of South Africa. 

j8i* W. J. Buscheli, Trav. S. jifr. I. xL 216 ttoie. It is 
not a fact, that the whole of the Hottentot race are thus 
formed ; neither is there any particular tribe to which this 
steatopyga, as it may be called, is pe6jliar. 1873 Ecleh 
E. Frewcr tr. SckvieinfurtlCs Pearl of Africa f. vii. 296 
Shapes developed to this magnitude..! saw. .among the 
Bongo, and they may well demand to be technically de- 
scribe as ‘ Steatopyga*. 

, So II Steatopygia, (-pi'd^ia), anglicized Steato- 
pyffy (stfiatp-pidji), the condition of having a 
steatopyga. Also Steatopygous (stmtp-pigas, 
stfatopai’gas) a., pertaining to or characterized by 
a steatopyga. Steiatopygio a. = prec. 

•1871 DARWiuZ)«c.iI/<t«lI. xix. sAsWith many Hottentot 
women the posterior part of the body projects in a wonder- 
ful manner ; thcyare steatopygous. 1879 tr. De Quatrcfages' 
Hum. Species 52 This steatopygia reappears however in 
certain tribes situated much further north than the Houzou- 
ana races. r889.rir,^Kar«wi3Apr. 475/3 Dr.Topinard has 
been considering the probable cause of the steatopygy of 
Hottentot women. 1900 Deniker Races of Man iL (ed. 2) 93 
Stcatopygiais chamcteristicof the Bushman race. 19x2 r^r/t 
Cent. Dec. 1219 Hideous autochthonoi of the Upper Nile, 
whose mis-shapen, steatopygic nudity amazed Old Egypt. 

11 Steatomis (stratp-mis). [mod.L. (Humboldt 
1814), f. Gr. UTfuT-, ariap fat-eopwr bird.] A bird 
of the species ’^/ea/prvrrV caripensis, the type and 
only representative of the family Steatomithidsi ; 
the Gdaohabo or oil-bird of South Ainerica. 

181S Heleu M. tViLLiASis tr. Humiioldt's Trav. HI. in. 
vii. 223 The guacbaro is of the size of our fowls.. . I have 
noted It under the nameof steatomis. 189s Pop. Sci. Monihiy. 
Apr. 776 Steatomis breeds by thehundreds in the vast gloomy 
caves. 

H Steatosis (stxatua'sis). Path'. [mod.L., ad. 
assumed Gr. ♦uTcdraxris, f. (rriaTovffBai : see Stea- 
to'Ma and -osiB.] Fatty degeneration. 

x86o Mayne Bccpos. Lex. ■ x88o Med. Temp, frtti. Oct. 5 
They are of t-wo kinds, steatosis and cirrhosis. sZy} All- 
hates Syst. Med. II. 860 Extensive fatty conges (steatosis) 
are common in drinkers apart from cirrhosis. 

Steave, Steaven, var. ff. Steeve, Steves. 
Steboy, Stecados(e: seeSiEEBov, Stechados. 
.'f'SteCCa'do^- Obs. Also 7 steooato, stecata. 
[ajd. It. steccada, mod.It. steccata palisade, lists to 
fight in : see -ado.] 

1 . Lists to fight or joust in. 

- 1600 O. E. IM. Sutcuffe] Repl. Libel Ep. Ded. 9 It shall 
not be long, before I come into the steccato, and bu(ile 
witb you aguine. Ibid, k vii, 284 A foolish cballenger, that 
e'uen in the midst of danger conucteth himselfe out of the 
steccato. 26x7 Minsheu Ducior. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 
. 2 . A palisade of stakes, stockade. 

.2652 Earl JIonm. tr. Bentivoglio s 'Hist. ‘Belat, eg He 
master’d the River of Schelde wth his famous Stecata. 
1654 — tr. Bentivoelids lydrrs Flanders 225 Divers row« 
of great Piles of Trees.. closed together overthw^t with 
divers others..; they were called Stcccadoes.,.The Stec- 
C^o of Callo advanced about 220 usual paces. 


Stecca'do 2. Ohs..rarg~\ [erron. form of 
Stocoapo,] a thrust with a rapier, 

C1600 Distracted Etnp.yt. ii. in Bullen Old III. 
233 Favorytts are not without their steccados, imbrocados 
and punlto]-reversos. 

Stech» stegh. (stex), * 5 ^. and north. [Of 
obscure origin.] trans. To fill (the stomach) to 
repletion; to cram (food) into (the stomach). Also 
Jig. Also intr. for rtjl. 

Ramsay Tead. Misc. (2775) II. 132 How sair I sweat, 
To stegh your gui^ ye sot. ^ 2725 — Gentle Sheph. 111. iv, 
His father sicght his fortune in his wame. Fergus- 

SON Election Wk-s. (2807) 293 They stech and connacb sae 
the meat- Iheir teeth mak mair than tongue haste. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs 61 An* iho* the gentry first are stegban, 
Yet ev'n the ha* folk fill their peghan. 2819 W, Tennant 
Papistry Slonn*d (1827) 216 Gac, get Deaf Meg and Crookit 
Mou*; Stech their how hungry stammaebs fou. 

+ Stechados. Obs. Forms : a. 4, 6 aticados, 
6 etycados, stichados; /?. 6-7 stechados, 7 
stoe-, stffichados, atee-, atecados, stecadose ; 
6 atechndo, ateckado, 7 -doe. See also Sticka- 
DOVE, STlCKADOOB. [a. med.L. sticados^ stecados 
etc., corrupt forms of L.. stccchados genit. of stcechas 
Stcechas.] French Lavender, Lavandula stcechas. 

^ a. 2526 Gt. Herbal cccxc. (1529) X jv b, Sticados citrine 
is called barba iouis.., and bercules grasse. De styendos 
Arabyke. Sticadfols arabyke is an herbe that groweth in 
sharpe places & hylles, 154* Boorde Dyetary (1870) 2B8 
Mayden-heere, and sty^dos. Ibid. 289 Sticados. 2562 
Turner Herbal it. X4Z broth of stichados.. is profitable 
and good for the diseases of the bresie. 

p. 2578 Lyte Dodoens t. IxL 89 Golde floure Motheworte, 
or Golden Stechados. 1592 Pkrcivall.^. Dict.^ Cautuesso^ 
stecliada 1597, *^** Steckado [see Stickadovc). 2622 Bur- 
ton Anat, MeL li. iv. 1. v. 448 Gamomile, Stechados, . .&c. 
to be vsed after bathing. 1639 O. Wood Aipiu Bk. Secrets 
3 Wherein infu.se some Stccchados. Ibid. 26 The flowers of 
Stfficado^ Ibid 227 Stecadose, or French Lavander, opens 
all stoppings in body. 2641 French Distill. iL (2651) 57 
The flowers of Stechados. 

Stechiometry, obs. form of Stoichiometby. 

Steck, variant of Steer z/.l 

tSteckle. Obs. rare. Also 5 stetill. [? repr. 
ONorthnmb. *slecel (^t— *stehio-) , {. *siecan Stkek 
z/.l] The bar of a door. 

xrigoQ Cursor M. 174x4 Bot yee him mist alsun, Als 
j'our siecklts war vndon. la 1500 Pebtis to the Play xxii, 
And cure doure hes na stekill. 

Sted, Stedame: see Stead, Steed, Stepdame. 

Steddie, -y, Stedding, Steddle, Stede: 
see Steady, Stithy, Steading, Staddle, Stead, 
Steed. 

+ Ste'dill, V. Obs. rare-'. [? f. stede .Stead sb. 
Cf. Statbel, Stjghtle vbs^ irons. To array 
(soldiers), draw up in order. 

a i4ocF-£o IVarsAtex. 3977 Forjii lat stedill all cure stoure 
& stedd pam esoundire. 

Stediillo, obs. forms of Stdddle. 

Stedy(e, Stee, var. R. Steady, Stithy, Sty. 

Steeboy, steboy, var. ff. Staboy (f.S. 

XS44 (W. T. ThoxipsonJ Mcf. Jones's Courtship 55 (Bart- 
lett) ‘There it is. -Steboy; catch him !’ 5ay.sbe[tothedog]. 
1884 A A PuxTi.xit Ten Yrs. Police jtedge xii. 86 They 
stand od and say stee-boy to the constables, who are only 
too ready to dog the dog-law breakers. 

Steed (stfd). Forms : i Btdda, z-6 stede, 4 
A. 5 north, sted, 4-6 steede, 4-7 Sc. steid, (4 
stiede, 6-7 stead, 7 steade, stied), 5- steed. 
[OE. siida wk. raasc., a stud-horse, stallion:— 
OTeut. type *stoitJan-, f. * stodo ifOR.. st 6 d) StddjA 
Cf. ON. stedda mare. 

The G. stute and Sw. marc, seem to be shortened from 
compounds of OHG.x/ir«>/ and Sw. ?= Stud jA] 

L 4 " S'- In OE., a stud-horse, stallion, Obs, 4 * 1 ?, 
In ME. and early mod.Eng., a high-mettled horse 
used on state occasions, in war, or in the lists ; a 
great horse, as distinguished from a palfrey, Obs. 
C. From the i6th c, used only poet, or rhetorically 
for: A horse, usually one for riding; often with 
eulogistic adjs. (Also sometimes slightly jocular, 
as being a rather grandiloquent word.) 

<2900 tr. Bxda's H ist.it. x.{xmA(iZgo) 238 Ond]?one cyn- 
ing basd he him w®pen sealde & stodhors..h3..nom 
bis spere on bond & bleop on |jses C3minces stedan [I., rrwr- 
sarium\ csooo -iElfric Horn. I. 210 Ne bet Crist him to 
lasdan modi^ne stedan..ac hone wacan ossan he geceas him 
to byrSre.^ ^**75 Lamb. Horn. 5 He mihte ridan jif he 
walde on riche stede and palefral. c xzoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 
89 He. -bed hem^ bringen a wig one te riden, noScr stede 
ne palefrei, ne fair muf^ 0205 Lay. 265x9 He wende his 
stede & to him gon ride. Ibid. 31405 Nim an hundred 
steden. c 1380 Sir Fentmh. 3810 An hor'; hat is worh many 
a toun, Ho-war nys such a stede. c 1385 Chaucer L. G, IF, 
1x15 There was courser wcl l-brydelid non Ne stede for to 
iuste wel to gon, emoo Maundev, (Roxb.) xxv. xi8 Foure 
whyte stedez..drawez hi^charioL 01430 Syr Geuer. iRoxb.) 
3792 Here Palfreys tho thri forsoke. And to here stedes thei 
hem toke. c 1440 Promp. ParxK 473/x Steede, hors, dex- 
irarius^ gradarius, sonipes, 1470^5 ^Ialory Arthur viu 
XV. 236 Thenne they broughte bjTn a rede .-?pere and a rede 
stede. 2593 Shaks. FicA. //, v. ii, 8 Mounted vpon a hot 
and fierie Steed. 1623 Cockeram 1, Sited, a' lustle horse. 
1667 Milton P. L.'vr. 858 The Hend repli’d not. .But like 
a proud Steed rdn*d went hautie on, Chaumpiug his iron 
curb. Ibid, vi. 27 Chariots and flaming Armes, and fierie 
Steeds Reflecting blaz? on blaze. 1733 Pope Ess. Man iii. 

35 ‘Ihe bounding steed you pompously bestride. 2740 
^merville Hobbinol ii. 2x8 He spar’d his sober St^, 


gnzled with Age, And venerably dull. 1817 Bvroh blazeUo 
IX. Bring form the horse 1 ’—the horse was brouehf In 
he w.ns a noble steed. X836 W. iRXtiicAs/oria'lII 
14 Mr. Stuart and his little band mounted their steeds and 
twk a farewell of their fellow travellers. 1842 Borrow 
Zincali I. vii. ir. 335 There was one steed which he parflen 
the finest horse in Spain. 1852 Tennvsos Odt 
Welhngion 55 And a revereni people behold The towerinz 
^r, the sable steeds. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S, France 
II. 256 He was fanciful about his steed, and always rode 
choice horses, 

d. transf. of other animals used for riding, 

c 1450 Mironr Saluacioun 4121 Ane asse on palmesondaye 
was his^ stede certeynly. 1900 Pollok & 'j*HOM Sporii 
Burma UL 77 Neither steed (rr. elephant] would budge an 
inch. 

e. Applied to a bicycle. 

1877 H. H. Griffin Bicycles of^ the Year 8 The maVers 
relying on the adopted and favourite types whereon to build 
a good steed. 

2 . attrib. and Comb.,n% sieed’Sttbduingo.&]., stud- 
like adj. and adv. ; + steed-back in phr. on steed- 
back, on horseback ; steed-horse 4 (fl) Sc., a smd- 
Lorse, stallion {obs.); {b) 1 U.S. a riding-horse; 
steid-meir aSt. = Stud-itabe ; f steed shroud, 
the trappings of a horse ; fsteed-yoke, a two- 
horsed car or chariot. 

c 2400-25 Langl. P. pi. C. vh. 43 (MS. F), [Strengest vpon] 
■*stede-bac. 2766-80 Hugh Sfencerxxv. in Child Balledi 
in. 280 Now 1 am on that steede-back that 1 could not 
ride. CZ425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. 1030 pe *steid hors gats in 
pasture gude,. pc meris ar wihin par sicht. 184* J. F. 
Watson Pkilad. ^ Petmsylv. (1877) f- 275 He raounted 
a very fine steed horse. x8x8MiLMAN.S*<zwf7r 238 The proud 
■*steedliketossingofhiscrest 2839 Bailey i'^r-r/wrxxyiLhs^S) 
324 The steed-like world stands ready. Mount fur life. 1583 
Reg. Mag. Stg. Scot, Unius *steid-meir. as3ooC«nsjr 
M, 25464 Nu ask i noker gra ne grene, Ne *siede scnid 
[<22300-2400 Stede schrud (Gott.); ^1375 purtraied stede 
(Fairf.)}, x8x8 Shelley Homer's Castor ^ Polluxii'Sitti- 
subduing Castor, 2582 Stanyhurst jEneis ir. (Arb.) 52 
Hector., Harryed in *steedyocks (L. bigis\ as of cant. 

Steeded isir*ded), a. nonce-wd. [f. Steed + 
-ED.] With steeds. 

2905 R. Garnett Shaks. 32 Reading to our rapt silence 
histories Of steeled and steeded tvar. 

Steedless (strdles), a, [f. Steed + -less.] 
Without a steed. 

1795 Anna Seward (iBxt) IV. 93 When the hors« 
have drawn us to the ocean’s brim, they are taken off, and 
we pursue our needleworks in the steedless vehicle. ^ 1841 
Whittier Norsemen so The . . rapid jar Of the fiie-winged 
and stecdle.>is car, 2867 Chronicle No. 39. 926/1 Here I 
linger spearless, steedless. 

Hence Stee*dlessly adv, 

1865 S. Evans Bro* Fabian's MS, 1x8 Sbiplessly, steed* 
lessly, Takes he his journey. 

Steegh, obs. form of Sty v. 
t Steek, sbJ- Sc, Obs, rare. Also steik. [a* 
Flemish or LG. sink, stik piece ( = G. stiick).) 
Piece sb. in certain commercial uses : a. a cask 
of wine ; b. a coin of specified value ; a ^ piece * Of 
•work (cf. maisterstik s.v. MasteBPIECE). 

1468 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1S69) 1.^23 Of Rynp« 
wyne becaus of greht strikes of ilk crowne ij^. *573 
Poems Reform, xxxix. 207 Sum gat tbair handfuU of thir 
half mark steikis. 1581 Ibid. xliv. 15 That mabters of anc 
euil sleik of vark Sould ay detest the godlie, vpricht lyh 
Steek (stfk), sb.*b Sc. Also steik. [Northern 
ME. * 5 tXk{e, ^siek{e OE. slice masc., Stitch wj 

1 . A Stitch (in needlework or knitting). 

2737 Ramsay Sc. Proxt. 30 For want of a steek a shoe may 
be tint, 2786 Burns Tsva Dogs 57 A bonie, silken purse., 
whare thro* the steeks, ITie yellow letter’d Geordie kc^ 
2823 Galt Entail I. iv. 31 With the help of a steek oj 
of darning, .it would do very well. 1900 R. J. Muis ■^'4? ' 
Muncraig HI 46 Ye maun e'ldently watch every turn 0 in 
shears and every steek o’ the needfe.- , ,, 

Jig. phrase. 1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie ii, I hope ye"* 
me to gie her an opportunity to tak up the steik in her sto^* 
xng.' 1834-5 M. Scott Cruise Midge xi, When the 
my father’s purse, let down by my mother’s spiritual p 
pensities, was taken up. f ^ 

b. Every sleek’, every * stitch* f of clothing, ettj. 

2820 Scott Monast. xxxv, They would tirl 

ciaithes from our back. • 1894 Crockett Raideiy x, " e 
see the king’s ship coming., wi’ every steek o' canvas set. 

c, Phr, To keep steeks with ; to keep pace 0 
time with. 

a x8or R. Gall Tint Qttey 39 Poems (xSip) 
her hands her tongue kept steeks. 2896 Crockett 
vL 42 The wearer.sof the butcher’s colours had cnougo*o 

to keep sterics with us. 

2. A strenuous spell or turn of an occup*it*o^; 

289s Crockett Men 0/ Moss-Hags xxv. 185, 1 

up all thought of escape, and wa.s putting in hard stecw 
the praying. 29x2 A. Reid Foifar Worthies 86 AU * 
at a fine steek. . , 

, Steek (strk), nodh. Also 8 stick. L- 
Steek z/.^l A strike (of workmen). . 

a. 2768 Ann. Reg. 92/2 The keclracn of Sundcrl^d 
a stick, refusing to work. 2825 Brockett A’ 

Stick, or StrikCf a stand or combination among 
$. 2844 M. A. Richardson Local Hist, Table 
Div. 11. ^ A somewhat serious disagreement ^*^“4^103 
keelmen of the Tyne and their employers, w'bich endw 
steek of long continuance. 2862 J^miles 
IT iey were, .hard workers, but very wild and uncouth ; m 
given to ’stcck-s', or strikes. ' . . ^ 

Steek (stzk), v?- Chiefly (now only) Sc. an 
north. Forms : 2-5 steken, (2 Ormiie steken^h 
4-5 stelcye, 4-7 ateke, (5 atek), 5-9 Sc. atcife 
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(6 Bteike), 8-9 north, stook ; Sc. and north. 6'-g 
steak, 7, 9 Eteiok, 7- steek ; Pa. t. 3, 5 stake, 4 
Btao, 5 Btak, 4-5 stoke ;,5 steked, 7 steek’t, 9 
north, steak d ; 4 stekyte, stefcit, -y t, stoikit, 

7 steeked, 9 stiekot, steekit; Pa. pple. 3-4 
isteko, 4-5 y-steke, steke, 5 Sc. stok, 3-6 
stoken, (4 stokin), 5 stokyn, (4 Sc. stokinel, 
4-5 i-stoke, y-stoke, stoke ; 4-5 yatekyd, 
(4 iateked, 5 stekid, steked) ; Sc. 4 stokyt, 4, 6 
atekit, 6 steikket, steiklt, steiked, 8-9 steekit, 
9 steeked. [Early ME. stcken str. vb., prob. 
repr. an unrecorded OE. *stecan [^stacc, *sticon, 
*stecen'). This can hardly be anything else than 
a developed use of the formally identical verb 
*stecan to thrust, stab, prick, pierce (see next), 
but the manner of evolution of the sense ‘ to shut ' 
is not clear; possibly it may have arisen from the 
notion of fastening with a pin or bolt. Cf. ME. 
Bisteke V. ; Sweet gives an OE. bestecan ‘ close, 
bar (door)’, which we arc unable to verify.] 

1 . trans. To shut up, enclose, imprison (a person 
in a place) ; also with up. Also r^. 

' cizoo Ormin B087, & he toe iwbillc h^cfedd raann,,& let 
hemm stekenn inn an hus, & lialdenn swjj>e fasste. <2x350 
C/uVd. yesu 257 f^e fal-«e ymages bi gunne to breke pe 
feondw weren inne i steke. 13.. K, Alts. 1132 Ac yet heo 
is in prison stoke, a 1402 Minor Pcentx J'r, Vernon 
xxliL 1X1 Crist. .Called u.sfrode^her'vewcore stoke. CX40Q 
Desir, Troy 13844 Telamocus he toke,, .h’take hym in a 
stith house. t4i» 26 Pot. Poems xi. 5 Cure cnctnys..pat 
hadde vs in cheynes stoken, a 1450 Loveuch CPra/V l.so2 
In strong presoun they scholen ben stokt i8i6Scott/?«//V. 
xxxvH, If they steek me up here, my friends are like cneugh 
to forget me. 

b. To enclose, shut up (a thing in a place), 
CX330 Assump. Virg, 848 (Add. MS.) That doure was 
manna yclepid; Hit ivas in he lumbe ystekyd. X3.. E, E. 
Atlit. B. 1524 Goddes..pat were of stokkes & stones.. 
Neuersteuen hem aste1| so stoken ishortonge. r 1400 Destr, 
Troy Prol. 1 1 Soihe stories ben stoken vp, & straught out of 
tnynde. 1401 26 Pol. Poems liu 93 In cuyl soulc no grace 
is stoken, fTor wikked soule is graceles. CX42Z /6i(i. xxiii. 
65 While obley in j’mes, or boyst ys stoken, Hit nys but 
bred. 1837 R. Nicoll Potms (1843) 144 An'ahint the door 
o* cauld disdain My heart 1 canna* steek. 

t c. ? To keep back (the truth). Obs. 

. cs^oQCafo*tMorats\j\x\CursorM.kp^.\v.xt6<s Fatnteli 
for to speke, and he soh for to steke, is falsid and blame. 

d. To shut out, exclude (a person or thing); to 
shut (a person) out (of doors). 

tf X37S Sc. Leg, Saints ii. {paulus'S 900 Gregor sat<;..pat 
nothir stekts fra godis mercy Of he fel syne he quaniite Na 
3et he S'’et ennormyte. 1390 Gower Couf. II. 2 1 ITiat what 
as evere I (Forgetfulness] thoghte have spoken. It is out fro 
myn herte stoken. 1402 PoL Poems (Rolls) II. 97 Crist., 
hadde noon barborow, to resten in his owne heed, and steken 
out the stormes. c X4ia Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3469 And 
wratthe & irous tene Out of he herte for to spere and steke. 
XS95 Dumcan App. Etym, (E. D. S.), Discludo^ secludot^ to 
steike out. tbid.t Exclude, to steik out, to deck. Ibid., 
Secludo, to steak out. 1792 A. Wilson IVntiy <v bTeg 183 
That ye’ll .Never out at evening sleek me, x8x6 Scott 
Antiquary xxxii, What for arc ye sleeking them out? — let 
them come in. 

2 . To shut up (a place), to close securely, to 
lock up. 

ai225 Ancr. R. 50 Loke^ ^ te parlurs beon euer ueste.. 
& eke wel istekene, 1390 Gower I.^i4 This Cofre 

. .thei dnde fasie stoke, Bot thei with craft xt have unloke. 
c X440 Voft^ Myst. xxxvii. 193 pis sicede [Hell] schall stonde 
no longer stoken, Opynne vppe and latte mypepul p^c. 
xs6x MaitR Club Misc, 111. 289 Papblicall juri>diclione 
abole-^ched furth of ye same yc consistorie hows di-<chergit 
and stekyt vp. 1563 Reason. beUv. Crvsragitel 4- Knox 
Atiib, Wo be vnto you Scribes and Pharbes.,for ye steak 
the kingdome of heauen before men;..suche as wold enter 
ye suffer not. 1597 SkeHc*s Acts Pari. Scot. Table s.v, 
Tavernes, Tavernes suld be steiked at nine houres, and na 
person suld be found therein. 

Jig, a 1500 Lancelot 316 This process (now) mot closine 
. ben and stek ; And furth 1 wil one to my mater go. 

3. To shut, fasten (a door, window, etc.). Also 
with to, up advs. 

‘ a X225 Ancr. R. 62 Ase men wolden steken veste euerich 
•hurU.hat heo muhten bisteken dea3 her vtc. CX290 Becket 
680 in S. Eng, Leg. 126 In he Euemnge he bad is knaue to 
•steken bedorefaste. CX380 Wyclip ( i88o) 341 Summe 

. ' . . 1 ...... U...1.UI/.L A ..ntM chiilr 1 ..n 


•Martianus sct2 hat he?ates ^ . * j . r . 

barres. C1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1352 He ros.. And stoke to 
the dore anoone. ^*44® Gesta Rom. xhx. 220 Afterward 
the kny^t come home, & he fonde the yate of his c^siell 
stoken. X523-34 Fitzherd. Husb. § 40 And whan the ^epe 
are in the greate folde,.. steke the gate, Reg> 

Council Sod. III. 470 The provest and bailhes..hes steikit 
up thair Luith durris. 1728 Ramsay Monk fp Millers Wife 
,57 He knock’d, for Doors were steekit. x8x6 Scott Bl. 
Dwarf ix, Will ye gie me your word.. that I am free to 
.come and free to gae, with five minutes to open the grate, 
. and five minutes to steek it and to draw the bolts ? 1828 Carr 
. Craven Gloss. s.v„ Steek the door and come in 2879 G. 
MAmnvArn SiyCibbie xxxiil. And gien *t war a fine simmer 
nicht ’at a body cud lie thereoot..! wad steek the door 1 yer 
face, 

b. To close, stop up (a hole, way, etc.). 

X3.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 439 pen he stac vp'h« 
sloped he weller. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 687 We ar the 
fox & thai the fischer That stekis forouth ws the way. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. Ac hys lordes. .babbch.-h^t holea^yn 

y.stoken. a 1774 R. FERCUSSONA7«^x.^/r//frf«>', The Muse 
maun also now implore Auld wives to steek ilk hole and bore. 
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c. zntr. of a door, also rarely of a book. 

14.. Bui^h La-ms xxvL in Bnc. Laws Scot. CBurgh Ree. 
ooc.) 14 He salj suere at he wate neucr wharc the dure 
opynnis na stekis of hym fra wham he boclit that ilke for- 
sayde thyng. 1683 G. Meriton Yorkslu Dial. 51 He Swear 't 
upon all Bcauks, that opens and steeks. 1737 Ramsay ^4; 

*?? When ac door steeks anilher opens. 

4 . trans, *i o shut (the mouth, eves, ears, heart). 
To steek one's gab : see Gab sb.^ 

X303 R, Brukmb l/andl. Synne 1x224 But leuer y.s me my 
moupe to steke pan y spak 031 oute of skomc. a 1400 Helig. 
Puixs fr. Thornton hfS. 51 Steke thyn eghne fro fowTe 
.syghtes, thyn hcres fro foule lieiynges, thy mouthe fro foule 
speche. X42X a6 Pol, Poems xvlii. 130 Fro wordis of vanyte, 
3oure hopes steke. a 1500 Lancelot 1651 For qwho his eris 
home the puple stekith,..Hisdomsall befut grewous. x6., 
Gude pp Goetlie Ball, 'r.S.) 238 'Iliow stetk thy Ene fra 
warldis vanitie. 1723 Ramsay Fair Assembly xiv, These 
lips she ne’er should steek. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 4- 
Prefer tbeirsolcmnccnmaysteek. x8i8 Scott 

Rob Roy xxix, I redd ye keep your mouth better steekit, if 
ye hope to speed. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xv, 'I he hand 
of him aye cawed the shuttle, but hts cen was steeked, 

6. absol. To close a place, lock a door. 

<2x400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS, 51 It es callede 
‘cloyster* for it closys and steskys ^read stekysj, and 
warcly sali be lokkedc, c X400 Apot. Loll. (Camden) 34 No 
man is worpi . . noiper 10 lowse he byndip, ne to byrnd Pat 
he lowsip, befor pat he ^euip pe key, and kennip to opun 
and to steyke. n 1500 Ratis Raving 1. 466 Wertews . .That 
bens the jeltis of ihi resone Tyll opin and stek W'lth dis* 
creccione. 

Hence Steeked, Stee'king^/, adjs, 

*7 ^ Rudoimak Gloss. Douglas* Asneis s v. Steik, As we 
My Scot., .a steeked ncivc. 1732 J. Louthian Process Crt. 
yustteiary Scot. (1752) 137 And also, that ye make steiked 
and lock'fast Gales, .open, 1790 J. Fisuer Poems 68 Then 
cam’ he to a steeking slap, Fu cannily he shot it back. 1897 
N. Munro yohn The burghers of Innemora., 

sl«t, stark and sound, behind their steeked shutters. 
Sfceeky Obs.txc. dial. Forms: 4-6 steke, 
5-6 Sc. steik, 6 steak(e, 6, 9 north, steak. Pa, t. 
4-6 atak, 4^5 atakk, 5 stake, {Sc. stakke), 4 
stoke ; 4 stekede, 4-5 Sc. steldt, -yt, 5 stekyd, 
stekid. Pa, pple. 4—5 steke, 6 steek ; 4 stoken, 
4-5 stokyn, 6 Sc, stokin, 5 stoke ; 4 i-stekid, 
-yd, stekid, 5 stekede, 7 steaked, 4-6 Sc. stekit ; 
6 .SV. stekit. [ME, s/eke (pa. t, slak, pa. pple. 
Steke, stoken ) ; recorded only from c., but prob. 
repr. OE. *5tecan (pa. t. *stxc, *sixcon, pa. pple. 
*stecen) « OFris. steka, OS. stehan (LG., Du. sic- 
ken'), OHG. sUhhan (MHG., mod.G. s/echen); the 
WGcr. root *stek- (: *sfak-) is an alteration of 
OTeut. *slik - : see Stick 
A s the ME. stJke (:— OE. sticiani see Stick v.I) would 
normally become certain northern dialects (cf.preke 

pRtCK V.), it is probable that some of the examples below 
maystrictlybelong to Stick r.l In M£. thetwocognateand 
partly synonymous vbs. w'ere confused together; tbeorigu 
nally strong vb. steke was often conjugated weak, and on the 
other hand its strong pa. i.and pa. pple. ultimately came to 
be associated with the originally weak Stick 

1 . trans. To pierce, stab'; to transfix. Also, to 
thrust (a spear, etc.) through. PMoJig. 

CX320 Sir Tristr. 2999 Mine bert bye bap y slekc, Breng- 
wain bri^tand fre, pat frende. 0x330 R. Brukne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 13047 Helmcs bowed, & porow were steke. 
*375 Barbour Bruce x. 416 [He] stekit him vpward vith ane 
knyff. c 1386 Chaucer Kntis T. 707 ((^amb. MS.) Loue 
hath hese Icry darte so brcnnyngcly I-stekid poor myn trewe 
earful herte, c 2386 — Fraitkl. T. 748 {(Jamb. MS.), 1 hadde 
wel leuere I-stekyd for to be. 1387 Trevisa fiigden (Rolls) 
VII. 221 Forovermochesorwe the herte is stoken andspered, 
'CX440 Promp. Parv. 111/2 Daggarc, to steke wythc men, 
pugio. 2455 in Poston Lett. 1. 336 Hit was seyd..ihat 
Harpere and ij. other of the Kynges chamber were con- 
federed to have steked the Deuk York In the Kynges cham- 
ber, <^1470 Henry i97Tocuuhis throit, orsieik 

hym sodanlye. He wayndyt nocht. 2596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 1 . 46 Rohen Grahames hand, quhiJk sa 
cruellie stak the king. 
absol. a 26x3 (see Snick or snee x], 

2 . To fix (a thing) by thrusting in its point or 
the point of an attached pin, etc. ; also, to fix (a 
thing) upon a point. 

- CX374 Chaucer T’njy/ws i!i.x372Abroche..Cnseydehym 
yaf and stak it on his sherte. 1387 Trevisa l/igden (Rolls) 
VI. 427 Uppon grete plate-; of gold was^ i.steked [iH/igeba. 
iur\ on [of J pc foure irene nayles hat Crist was x-nayled with 
to ^ rode. ^1440 Pallad, on Hvsb. iv. 625 Another seith 
the rootis shal be bored, A wegge in euery boore ck shal he 
steke. 24.. .^iV^rMrrCO.) 2539 Thedragonshede hesmote 
' of ryght, And stake it vpon his spere.- 1513 Douglas jEneis 
XV. xii. 40 Thairwith, gan Wr seruandis bchald Hir fallio 
and stekit on the irn cald. 

b, I'o fnsten in position. (Without the notion 
.of penetration.) 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W, 2202 Hire coucrchlf vp.on a pole 
stekede she. CX440 Anc. Cookeiy in Househ. Ord. (X790) 
430 Take the grcyncs of pomogarnard and steke thenn. 
e Mirk's FestialioS Fyiie pcpynceofencen<; ben steked 
in pe paschall lyke to pe crO'Se. 2S*3 Douglas /Eneis vi. 
.X. 21 At the etitre, in hy The golditi branche he steikis wp 
fair and weill. 1843 T. Wilson /*/Vwa«*x/VT?', etc. 109 Ahint 
their lugs, the Customs’ sparks Ye sec ne longer steekin 
Their idle pens. 

C. Jig. 

13.. Cuy Warm. ri89i) 418 So raichel sorw'c w on me 
steke, pal min hert it wil to-breke. <2 1400 Minor Poems fr. 
Version AfS. xlix. 134 An arwe in an houndes butioke Ana 
counsel! in a foies herte istoke A-cordcp wcL *^*^75 
tenay 3538 At hys hert gret noysaunce gan he steke. 

3 . To set (oneself) in position. 


STEEKUTG. 

cz^CiQ Sc, Trojan Warn, 210 Ande rytht besyd the hye 
aUere. .Stakke pe seluen in pe wallc. xBpx C.RioiiX Front 
M/ds. to Martinmas xii. 24 Ye needn’t be stcakin’ 3'oursell 
down on a seat; ihear j*on Mr. Hazelden int’ house, ^en 
waitin an hour on ye. 

4. To set or garnish tuith things attached. 

1 f Chaucer L. G. IV, i6i A garlond,. Stekid al with 
lylye floun-s newe. c 1450 nk. Cnrtasye 509 in Baices Bk., 
Ihochambur dore slekes po vssher ^enne, With preket 
and tortes pat conne brenne. 

6 . To fill full of something, 

CX440 Pallad, <m Hush, vi. 32 tie whether drie or weet, or 
payn or rowe Hit be,^ or ful of bosh, or stones steke. e 1475 
3955 So with fumy smoke Was the caue Anon 
full As mj’ght be stoke. 

6 . intr. To pierce and remain fixed (in some- 
thing) ; to be fixed by or as by piercing, 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5602 pe nayles pat in his bend and 
fete stak. 13. , Bonavenlura's Medit. 910 pe najles stokyn 
sofastyn petre. ax40Q-5o /K«rr/l/(fj:.683 Quat sterne is it 
at je stody on quare .stekis it in heuyn ? c 1400 Maunobv. 
(Ruxb.) xiii. 58 pe whilk brand efterwardes hitton peerthe 
and stakk still perin and growed. rx45o Lovelich Merlin 
7241 This swerd to me is good tokenyng. For thb same 
stak Jn the slon. 1533 BELLENDENAxzjyiL v.(S.T5.) I.r46 
pir dartis fa.st stekand in bis targe. 

7 . To remain fixed where placed, to adhere. 

t <2 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 458 She naddc on but a 
streit old sak, And many a clout on it ther stak. 23.. 
Propr. Sanct. (Vernon MS) in Arckiv Stud. ueu. Spr. 
LXXXI. 89/178 What bond in corpe pou breke, In heuene 
beo hit no lengore steke. Ibid. 112/90 As beore schip wolde 
to-breke, And neuera pece wip opursteke. e 14x2 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ, 2573 Andashebeng&stakVppon^croys, 
pus to pe kyng he spak. 

8. Of thoughts, memories, etc. : To remain fixed 
and immovable in one’s mind, heart, etc. 

e X407 Lydc. Reson ^ Sens. 2088 Declaringe myn oppinioa 
. . As hyt stake ryght in my thought, c i4xa Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 2048 The tendir loue.. Vnto his herte stak and 
satte so nere. That.. his counseill yave he clere Vnto his 
lord. 1412-20 Lydc. Chron, Yroy iv. 2627 He gan com* 
passe.. To be verged of his woundis smerle Vp-on Troyltis, 
^t slak ay in his inynde. 2469 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. 

11. 364 He woost Welle that herdemenyng had stekyd soor 
at our harts, c 2485 Oigby Myst. in, 1256 ITivs Iesu,.was 
put to dethe. . , Wheebe mater stekytt Jn my tnowtb. 1^96 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. viii. 227 Quhxlk 
(answer) to him was the mair acceptable, that of a sinceir 
mynd it proceidet, and quhitk afor stak last in his awne 
mynd. 

9 . To be hindered from proceeding. 

<rx33o R, Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 1455 

Nykcre.s fasteaboute 'i’obryngeschipmen per bit ysdoute, 
To som swelw to tume or steke. e 2386 Chaucer Man of 
Law's T. 4X1 (Camb. MS.) For in norihumb}Tlond the 
wawis hire caste And in pe se hire schip steked so faste. 
15x3 Douglas /Eneis 11. xii. 27 Speik royebt I nocht, the 
voce in myhaU sa stak. 2533 Bellrnden Lfiy it ii. 
(S.T.S.) 1. 136 This multitude of quhete discending throw 
tiberabaid and stak stil in pe schald wattir pareof, 2535 
Jovz Apol. 'J’indaie [Arh.) 20 Thei. .so corrupted the boke 
that the simple reder might ofte tymes be laryed and steek. 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 162 in Sat. Poems Reform, 358 
His schip come never on the scbalde, But stak still on the 
ancker halde. 1603^, Davies (Heref.) Microcosinosfjxosox\ii 
13/2 So, thoughts in them, so one another woo 'ib be out 
first, and so the same doc secke, That in the Portall of the 
minde they steeke. 

10 . To project, stick out. 

CZ4DO Destr, Troy 3758 Stokyn ene out stepe with a 
streught Joke. 

IL Of a person : To cling tenaciously to. 

1535 Jove Apal. Tindale (Arb.) 39 Here ihou seisl whotber 
Tindale is brought for so supersticyously sicking to onely 
one significaccion of this worde Resurrectio. 

12 . To demur, hesitate. 

1478 J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 219, 1 comend with my 
brod>T..of syche maters as ye wold have amendyd in the 
bylle that he sent on to yow, and he stake not gretly at iL 
*573 G. Harvey Letter Bk. (Camden) 2 As thei them sclucs 
have sine not sleekid to tel me. ^ 2579 Ibid. 60, 1 will not 
steeke to bestoweso mutch inexbibition uppontheUniversity. 

Steek (stik), v,^ Sc. and north. Forms: 6 
steke, styk, stike, steik, stick, 9 steek. [f. 
Steek 

1 . tram. To stitch. 

2502 Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scot. II, 398 For i pund 
cottoune to it [ane doublatj to steik it with,^ iij s. 1^13 
Douglas /Eneis iv, v. 163 Ane purpour claith.. Feiisly 
stekit with prynnit goldin thredis. 2540 Ace. Ld. High. 
Treas. Scot. VII. 389 'lb be ane doublate to the Kingis 
grace cuttit and stekit upoun cadd», tlire elnis Male sating. 
* 55 * Ibid, ^ 123 Item, v unce Paris silk to styk the samin 
fcloik). 1597 Skene De Verb. S/gn.s.v.ActiliajStMfM 
with caddes, and stiked verie thick with thrcid. 3556 
WiLLOCK Rosetty Ends (1887) 348 Wx’ a siockin needle an 
a bit worsit he steekit it on the inside o’ the collar. 

2 . itUr. To sew. , , , . 

x86s Janet Hamilton Porwx (18701 183 An four 

Ia«sles were needlin' an* .*:teckin’. 2871 .f* ^ ' 

Northumbld. 20/2 Sac I gacd on, aye steek steekin. 

Hence Steeked ///. a. , .. . 

2503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. {be iiig! 

iij quartarls satin, to be ane VJIl. 

1S3* tt>id. VI. 17 Ane stikkit matt to hir, 

63 Item,geviii to ^Mo^dBi^ziiTvrasteikh 

L TJie action of the verb. 

tn 4 Acc.Lc^.//^^k.Trea^.Snl.Vln. 3 zgUtm,{oT,ll:^me 



STEEKING, 
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STEEL, 


of ane slang put in the Lyotin at hir departing witbt the 
ambassatourris, . . 1 vj s. , 
f 2 . cmcr, A fastening, lock. Obs. 
c 137s Sc, Ltg, Saints vii. {jacobus minor) 785 Bot Ihesus 
. .come bodyly. al vnsterynge Jjc stekyne of be presone 
. .owie of be cawe b^n can me ta. c 1400 Sc, Trojan ll^ar 
II. 517 Thys horse.. In be which. mayd he sere stekynges. , 

f Stee'Mng, vbi, sb,^ Obs, [f. Steek + -iNc.i] 

The action of the verb ; stabbing. 

CZ470 Henry ll^aHace viii. 225 The fers steking, maid 
mony grewous wound. ' 

SteeMnjf (strkiq), vbLsb,^ dial. [f. Steek 
z ;.3 + -ing1.J 

1 . The action of the verb ; stitching; oX^oconcr^ 
and attrib, 

1561 Invent, R. IVartir, (1815) 140 With acordoun of gold 
upoun the sticking maid in broderle. X568 in G. Chalmers 
Mary Q, Scots (1818) I. 285 note^ 2 lb, wg‘. of fyne steiking 
silk -6X2. 16. o.- 18., Gay Goss-Haxvk xx. in Aytoun Sc, 
Ballads (1858) I. x8o The claith of it was satin fine, The 
sleeking silken wark. 

2 . iransf. in Mining, = Stickikg vbl, sb, 

X789 J. VViLLiAMS Min, Kingd, I. 301 A thin strake or 
seam of clay betwixt the rider and the side or sides of the 
vein, which miners call a sleeking. 1894 Norihumbld, 
Gloss,^ Steekin o' clay, a. thin strake or infiltration of clay in 
a rock fissure. 

11 Steekkan (strkiksen). Also 8 stekan, sta- 
kan, 8-9 Bteekan, steokan, 9 steolikanne. [Du. 
steehkan, f. sleke-n to broach, tap ( = Steek v.^) 
•kkan Can sbl] A Dutch liquid measure con- 
taining half an anker or about 5I gallons English 
measure. 

X728 CiiAMDERs Cycl, s. V. Measure 517/1 Dutch Liquid 
Measures... The Mingle is divided into two Pints... The 
Stekan, or Stekamen, contains sixteen Mingles. 1753 
Stakan [see Anker iJ. 1797 Encycl, Bril. (ed. 3) X. 718/2 
The aume is reckoned at Amsterdam for 8 steckans. 1834 
M‘^Culi.och Did, Comm, (ed. 2) 34 s. v. Amderdam, The 
aam liquid measure = 4 ankers =: 8 steckans. 1847-54 in 
Webster; and in some later Diets. 1858 Simmonds Diet, 
Trade, Steekkan, Stechkannex a Dutch liquid«measure, the 
X2th part of a barrel. 

Steel (^txl), Forms: 1 at^eli, steeli, 
stdli, at^-le, 3-4 atel (3 pL stolen), 3-5 atiel, 
3-6 stele, 4 styl, .SV. steilo, 4-5 steeli, style, 
4~6 stile. Sc, steill, 3 steille, stelle, steyle, 
stiell, 5-6 stell, ateyll, still, 6 steelle, steil, 
stiele, (st0iele,)6-7 steele, 4-steol. [OE. style 
neut.,earlier j/aV/=OS. (Gallde), OFris. *stH 
(whence siilen made of steel ; WFris. siielt NFris. 
stcl, stiaV) OTeut. type '^staxljodn (literally, 
something made of steel, but in OE, also used for 
the metal itself, as in late L. acidrium superseded 
acids') f. OTeut. *siaxit>~ steel, represented by 
MLG. MDu, staei (mod.Du, j/iiff/neut.),OHG. 
stahal (MHG, stahel neut., masc., mod.G. stahl 
masc.), ON. stdl neut. (S\v, stdl\ Da. staat). Out- 
side Tent, no corresponding word has been found ; 
the OPrussian siakla steel is prob, adopted from 
Tent, with sound-substitntion. The root appears 
to be Tent, '^stax- ' *stag- (:— pre-Teut. *stak-) to 
be firm or rigid ; see Stay 
1 . A general name for certain artificially produced 
varieties of iron, distinguished from those known 
as Mron’ by certain physical properties, esp. greater 
hardness and elasticity, which render them suitable 
as material for cutting instruments, and for various 
other industrial purposes. 

Chemically steel is a nearly pure iron, the proportion of 
other substances varying from less than x to 3 per cent. 
Formerly ‘steel’ could be defined as containing more carbon 
.thanivrought iron, and less than cast iron ; but since about 
j86q the name has been extended to certain products con- 
taining very little carbon. 

/Beowulf 985 Was steda naegla gchwylc style ^chcosU 
cyiSCor^usGloss. 142^ GeeariuntiftaiW. cBzs Dpinal Gloss, 
■49 Accearium steeli. c 1205 Lav. 25814 Hmlm an his hafde 
hehne of stele. <rx225 Ancr, R, 160 Vor ne bco neucr so 
briht gold, ne seoluer, ne iron, ne stcl, h^t hit ne schal 
drawen rust of on bet is irusted. c S. Eng, Leg. 
460/130 Witstronguedoresof Ireandstiel, *ia Z366CJIAUCER 
Ro7n. RoseQ^6 Iren was ther noon ne steeli Foral was golde. 
^1380 Sir Pemmb. 3313 Crete slabbes of styl & yre to h® 
walles \jo wern y-slente, 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, 
(Rolls) II. 171 Nowhere and bacon bene fro Pruse 
ibroughte Into Fflaundrcs,..Osmonde, coppre, bow-staffes, 
stile, and wex. 1526 Pilgr, Perf, ( W. de W. 1531) 232 b, An 
hammer of golde is, .more worth than Is a hammer of stele, 
yet y* hammer of stele is more profytable. a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. l^l, 118 He nowdoubieth not but to find you 
..as sure to hym as the Adamant to the stele. 1549 Acc. 
Ld, High Trens, Scot, IX, 347 Item, for fqure punde stcill 
deiivcril to Schir Williame Makdougall, price of the punde 
xxd.;summa vjs.vnjd. 1561 Hollybush Horn, Apoih.2\'h, 
Taketwo flynt stones anda pece of stile. X583 Rates Custom 
Ho, D ij, looking glasses of Steel. x6oi Holland Pliny 
XXXIV. x!v. 11 . 514 'I he purest part thereof [sc. of iron ore] 
which in I-atine is called Nucleus /crri,i. the kernell or 
•heart of the yron (and it is that which we call steele). 1611 
Bible Jer. xv. 12 Shall yron breake the Northren yron, and 
the steele? 1626 Bacon .S>/zrrt § 874 A Looking-Gla^e with 
the Steele behinde, .looketh Whiter, than Glasse Simple. 
tfx66x Fuller Worthies, Gtouc.{li^^)^^<) Steele. .is Eldest 
Brother of Iron, extracted from the same Oare, diffcnng 
from it not in kind, but degree of purity, as being the first 
running thereof. It is more hard and brittle (whilest Iron 
is softer and tougher). 1680 Moxon Mecli, Exerc. *79 
Its point is made of tempered Steel. 1812 Sir H. Davy 


C/iem, Philos, 390 Steel is usually made by a process called 
cementation, which consists in keeping bars of iron in contact 
with powdered charcoal in a state of ignition for lo-or 12 
days. x8a3 W. Phillips Min, (ed. 3) 214 It is also said that 
pseudo-volcanic steel.. was found a league and a half from 
Neiss. 1870 Yeats Hist. Comm. 355 Spathose pig- 
iron can be converted into steel without any intermediate 
proce.^es. 1890 20 Nov. 51 The old definition of 

steel, i. c, a compound of iron and carbon, is as true as ever, 
when applied . . to tools with cutting edges &c. . . The Besse- 
mer product cannot in this sense be termed steel at all. 
b, A particular variety or sort of steel. 

1839 Ure Did, Arts 1172 The bars are exposed to two or 
three successive processes of cementation, and are hence said 
to be twice or thrice converted into steels. 1891 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 2/6 Fair orders for self-hardening and other 
special steels .are coming in. 1898 Ibid, cts Apr. 9/4 A steady 
business is being done in all kinds of Swedish steels. 

o. with defining attribute : see also Bessemer-, 
Buster- {sb, 4), Cast {ppl. a. 8), Tool- {sb, 5) 
steel; Shear-steel. 

z8z2 Sir H. Che/tt, Philos, 390 Cemented steel is 

made into the substance called cast steel by being fused in 
a close crucible with a mixture of powdered glass and 
charcoal. 1822 Imison Sd. t ^ Art 11 . 107 Steel of cementa- 
tion. Ibid., Natural steel is made by keeping cast Iron in 
a stale of fusion in a furnace. ^ 1858 Greener Gunnery isg 
Mr. Armstrong may. .lay claim to being an originator of 
wrought steel cannon;. .to Mr. Knipp is due the honour of 
first introducing cast steel cannon to the notice of our 
Government. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did, 406/1 
Firilts Steel, the steel used in the manufacture of the tube 
of British rifled guns. 1892 Greener Breechdoader xe The 
alloys of iron, manganese steel, nickel steel, aluminium steel, 
..are not yet made of such uniform quality as will admit of 
their adoption by gun-makers of reputation. 1900 Engineer’- 
ing Mag, XIX. 766/1 The use of concrete and of concrete 
steel for dry-dock work, 1902 Wes/m, Gas. 24 July 8/1 The 
hull . .is built of chrome steel. 

M d. Applied (after It. acciaio ; cf. Steel glass 
2) to : An alloy of tin and copper used for making 
optical ‘ spheres Obs, rare, 

1662 Merrett NerVs Art Glass oxixi, 166. 

2 . Similative and figurative uses, in which steel 
is taken as the type of hardness. 

c X2oS Lav. 23879 pe alle Hnc Icomen wule to-dra^en peh pu 
weore stel al. 1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 3956 pey my tonge 
were of stcl, me ssolde no^t dure per to. a 1300 Cursor M, 
4297 pof his hert al stillcn were, Hert o stele and bodi o 
brass. ^1375 Sc, Leg, Saints xvi. {Magd.) 408 Weman.. 
with wordis cane rycht wcle our-cum mene hard as stele, 
x^ Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl, iv. iv. 33 Like a man of Steele. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple, SacriJtceXvCx, He would not cease to 
kneel. Till all were melted, though he were nil steel. 1772 
Genii, Mag. Mar. 149/2 A lawless set of levellers in the 
North of Ireland, called attacked the bouse 

of Richard Johnson. Esq. 2849 Robertson Serm, Ser. 1. 
xiit. (x866) 216 The heart of steel which beat beneath the 
Roman's robe. 1853 Ibid, Ser. iv. xvit. (1876) 222 We have 
steel and nerve enough In our beans to dare onyihing. 

b. Phrase, true as steel (said of persons, rarely 
of things, statements, etc.). Also, steel to (he 
{vefy)backi thoroughly robust ; thoroughly trust- 
worthy, 

a X300 Siriz 05 in Anecd. Lit. (X844) 5 Oure Jove is also 
trewe as slel, Withouten wou. CX330 IL Brunne Chron, 
Wace (Rolls; 4864 Tristiloker pan ony stcl. c 1385 Chaucer 
L, G, W, 334 Tliat ben as trewe as ciier was any steel, 
1589 Nashe Martin Marprelate Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 174 
Report it of my word; for it is as true as sicele. 1599 
Porter Angry Worn. Abington (Percy Soc.) 41, I promise 
ye, maistcr Philip, you haue spoken as true as steele. 1705 
Dunton Life Err, 244 He’s as true as Steeli to his Word. 
1862 Mrs. Houston Recotnm, Mercy iv, True as steel to 
the man to whom she had sworn to be faithful unto death. 

xsBSShaks. 7Y/. v4.iv.in.47 Weare..Nobig-bon’d men, 
fram'd of the Cyclops size, But mettail Marcus, steele to the 
very backe. 1600 Holland Livy xxxix. xl. 1050 Hisbodie 
was steele to the veric backe (U ferret profe corporis). 
1603 Chetfle etc. Grissill ii. Cib, Hees Steele to the 
backe you see, for he writes Challenges. 1635 Heywood 
Philocoih. 44 One that is sicele to the backe. [Here euphe- 
mistically of a drunkard.} 

o. Sport, Power of endurance or sustained effort. 

1850 Smeoley Frank Fairlegh xxxi. 256 The horses are 
in fir.st-rate condition.. till they’ve done about ten miles; 
that takes the steel out of them a bit. 289X Daily Ne^vs 
8 July 8/3 I’hc Oxonians struggled on pluckxly, but the 
steel was taken all out of them by this time, 1897 W, H. 
Thornton Reminisc. W.-Co, Clergyman viL 233 All the j 
steel and energy had left me. I 

3 . Steel in the form of weapons or cutting tools 
(occas. spurs, a trap, etc.). Hence in particularized 
use, f a sword, lance, bayonet, or the like. 

a xooo Riddles xciii. 18 Blod ut ne com, heolfor of hrepre, 
peah mcc heard bite sti^ccj style. ’ erzos Lay. 9799 
Helmcs per ^ullen sterclxche to-stopen mid steles egge. 
Ibid. 19503 M id bileic stelen. c 1250 Owhy Night. 1030 For 
hcom ne may halter ne bridel Bringe from licre wode wyse, 
Ne mon pud stele ne mid ire. Z58Z A. Hall Iliad vin. 
X43 He with these words doib plucke his bow, & sends his 
piercing steele, To Hector straight. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. If, 

111. iu 59 Euery man that BulUngbrokc hath pre>l, To lift 
shrewd steele against our Golden Crowne. ’ 159;! J. Payne 
Royal Exch. 2^ Vt ys as a rustle cancker eatinge throw 
without recovene by eythcr gentle oyle or the hard stele. 
1^2 tr. Guarints Pastor Fido iv. Hi. Lab, Mirtillo,. 
throwes his Dart, thinking^ to wound Nicander: And had 
tiie steele hit as he did direct, Nicander had been slaine. 
27x2 Shafte.sb. Charac, (1733) HI. 1x5 But who wou’d 
dream that out of abundant Charily and Brotherly Love 
shou’d come Steel, Fire, Gibbets, Rods. 2735 .Somerville 
Chase iH. 206 By th* indented Steel With Gripe tenacious 
held, the Felon grins. And struggle-;, but in vain. 2764 
Oxf. Sausage 59 Or Groom invade me., whose emaciate 
Steeds.. Had panted oft beneath my goring Steel.' 2784 


CowpLR m. 414 No meaner hand may discipline the 
shoots, None but his steel approach them. i8xo Scern 
Lady of L. v. x, Ihe stern joy whicli warriors feel In fri 
men worthy of their steel. 18x5 Byron Hebr. Mek^l 
.Song Saul 4 Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath ' isS 
Kipling Barrack-raom Ballads 130 Grapple her 
bow. They hove asked for the t.teel.^^They'ILll hSow 
Out cutlasses and board I X896 Harped s Mar. XCI I. -joSa 
H e trained his soldiers to trust the steel. ' 

b. Cold steel : cutting or thrusting weapons. 
[Cf. G. kalter stahl ; also cold iron (Cold a. \ b, Iron th 
6 a) =s ON. knit jdr/i], 

x8i6 [see Cold a. i b]. 1896 Baden-Powell Maialek 
Campaign vi. Nor do they wail for their bayonets:, for 
though fond of administering cold steel, it is the last thin? 
they wish to meet with themselves. 

o. U.S. To di aw ond s steel X to use one’s pistol. 

XS»02 WisTER Virginian ii, He has handed Trampas the 
choice to back down or draw his steel, 
d. Used for: Steel shot. 

2898 Westm, Gaz, x June 5/1 The crews at the port 
batteries were pumping steel at the enemy. 

4 . Steel as the material of defensive armour. 
cx32o.S‘/V Trislr, 3324 pai gun hem bopearmilnircnand 
stiel pat tide. 1400-50 Wars Alex, 1378 pan Alexander 
all Ins ane an.ane he ascendis, Closid all in clerc side. 
C14S0 in Kingsford Chron. London (1905) X2oStedcs^ 
stumbelyd in p* stownde p* stood stere stuffed \nd4r stele. 
c 14^0 Gol. Gaw. 200 Weill stuffit in stcill, on thair stout 
stedis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 81 So stern hewesin 
steill. 2eo2 Shaks. Ham, i, iv. 52 In compleat steele. 16^ 
Milton P. L. ii. 569 Or arm tir obdured brest With stub- 
born patience as witli triple steel. 1842 Tennyson Galahad 
6 The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

*634 Milton Counts 421 She that has that [chastity^ 
is dad ill compleat steel. 18x7 Shelley Rtv, Islavi viii. 
vii. 0 Though truth and virtue arm their hearts with tenfold 
steel. 

6 . As a material for plates engraved with drawings 
or designs io be reproduced by printing. Hence, 
as a trade term : A steel engraving. 

1843 J. Ballantine [title) The Gaberlunzie's Wallet. 
With numerous illu.strations on steel and wood. 1887^/^/. 
nxum XI June 779/x A re-is.sue of ihe Examples of tbc 
Architecture of Venice. By Jolin Ruskin. . . Wiin the Jext, 
and the x6 Plates (xo Steels and 6 Lithographs) as originally 
published. 

6, Iron as used medicinally; chalybeate medicine. 
In early practice iron or steel filings were sometimfs 
administered internally ; another mode of exhibition was to 
give the water in which iron or steel bad been quenched 
when red hot, or had been allowed to remain for some dm 
The ordinary notion was that ‘iron 'and ‘steel ' were differ* 
ent medicines^ with similar but not Identical therapeutic 
effect. Steel is now used in untecbnical lang. forany coaly* 
beate medicine, perh. e>-peciaUy iron chloride. 

2647 Hammond Serm, x, Wks. 1683 IV. 535 A stronger 
physick is now nece-cKary. perhaps a whole course of Steel; 
A physick, God knows, that this Kingdom bath beenunder 
five or six year*. 1675 G. Harvey Dis, Lond.xfxw*^^ 
Medicines prepared 01 Steel have their particular u«cs. i*99 
Garth Dispens. iv. <8 Some fell by Laudanum, and some 
by Steel, And Death in ambush jay in ev’ry Pill. 270* 

CELL Cholick (17x4) J59 The only Addition, to be made,u 
the use of gentle Steel. Strong Steel.. will heat too muih. 
2704 J. Harris Le.x, Techn, J, Steel is not so good 
for Medicinal Operation. 1706 Watts Hors Lyrits JI* 140 
When bark and steel play well iheirgameTosavequr sinking 
breath. 17x2 Swift jrnl, to Stella x8 Sept., The doctw 
tells me I must go into a course of steel, though 
the spleen. x8ox Med. Jrnl. V. 2x2 Dropsy.. yielded to 
the stimulus and invigorating powersof steel combincdwim 
diuretics, x866 P’cess ALiCEil/ew.(x884) 158, 1..amreaUf 
only kept alive by steel. iBgB Huichimafs 
IX. 303 Al first iodide of potassium was given, but subsc* 
quenlly steel. ' , i 

b, + Salt of steel : usually, iron chlonde (but 
used also for the sulphate or other salts ofirbji)* 
Flowers of steel \ iron chloride prepared by heating 
steel filings, etc. with sal-ammoniac. fSiger cj 
see Sugar 3 a. Tincture of steel: 
ture of iron chloride. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Vitriol of 
Salt of Steel, is made by dissolving Steel in 
Acid Menstruum, then Evaporating Ietc.J 1758 ^ 

Elaboraiory laid ofen 201 Ens veneris, or 1 

steel. Take, of washed coicolhar of green ''***^® ..v 

filings, one pound, of sal animoniacum, two pounds 
1758 E, Wright in Phil. Trans. L. 598 Salt of stech 
internally, must retain its astringency until it be p • 
cipitated. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric.[^^''fASpf\. 
of barley were poisoned,, by salt of steel, "rigi Eucyd.o • 
(ed. 3) IV..46S/2 These [crystals] arc named salt of n » 
and are used in medicine; but for the salt "'^dewito 
pure acid and iron, the common copperas is 
stiiuted. x8x8 S. F. Gray Sippi, Pharmacep. 267 
of Steel. 

7 . The steel part of anything. , 

e\^S>oMerlin\\. 98 Thearchebi'shqp lowted ^ 

and sawgh letleres of golde in the stiel. Ibid. xiv. j, 
stiell of ihespercs siynte at the baubrekes. 

Recuyell igiOmmzT) j6o Employeng the siecH of ^ 

the most best wyse that in hym was possible. iS®* r-r 
Cories' Art Nnvig, iii. xv. 63 Whicne shalbe the 
theseitynge of the Irens and Stieles fin making a mani*^ 
compas-s}. 2816 Bvron Siege Cor, xxvi, Many a g-- 

a richer hilt, But none on a steel more ruddily gut. * y 

Daily News 22 Aug. 6/2 It is far longer in the steel in 
common salmon hook, and is a double hook. , r 

8 . As the name of various instruments made 
steel, a. A piece of steel shaped for the 
striking fire with a flint, f In a pistol orfireloc j 
the piece of steel which is struck by the coc 

carrying the flint. , . t w 

f Z220 Bestiary 535 Of ston mid slel in 3e tunotr wc 
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brcnnen one wund«r. 2589 [see Flint sh, aj. 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth Vise, It^ca^ans 47 Or vpon the hammers orstecics, if 
they beSnap-hances. 26x9 H. Hutton Follies AnaK li 2 b, 
Where’s your Tobacco box. your sicele and touch? 2660 
Boyle Ncvj Exfer, Phys.^Mech. xiv. 80 The Cock faliing 
with Its wonted violence upon the Steel. 2701 Land, Gas. 
No. 370S/3 The Hammer, a Bag, a Pick.Ax, a false Key, 
and a Steel, were left by the said Murderers. 2833 
Instr. Caz'alty i. 99 Bring the Carbine . . to the primmg posi- 
tion, the thumb before the steel. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
II. yi. vii, Nor will the steel*and*fl!nt answer, though they 
try it, 

b. A rod of steel, fluted or plain, fitted with a 
handle, usedforsharpening table orbutclicrs* knives. 

1542 Extracts Aberdeen Re^, (2844) I. 276 The steill to 
scherp the schawing Jme. 2580 Hollyb.\nd Treas. Fr. 
Tou^^ Frt Fusil.. the stile ofa bulcherwherewithhc wbetteth 
or sharpeneth his knines, 2688 Holkc A rrnoury iir. 292/2 
The Butchers Steel, .is his only badg of being a Slaughter- 
Man. 2758 JoHN^N/rf/fr No. 67 p 5 Aman whose steel by 
his side declared him abutcher, 2851 SlAYiizwZo/jd.Eabonr 
1 , 177/1 A butcher’s knife, 2/. ; a steel, jx. 6 d, 2894 Hall 
Caine Manxman x86 Caisar sharpened the carvinc-knife on 
the steel. 

i*o. A Steel mirror. Obs. 7ionc£~use.') 
a 2643 Cartwright Lady Errant v. iv, The Steels you see 
your faces in. 

d. A flat-iron. Obs. exc. dial. 

1^38 J. Taylor (Water P.) Bull^ Bear fj Horse (1876) 39 
One of them haying occasion to use a Steele, smoothing Iron, 
or some such kinde of Laundry Instrument. 2873 Exhibi- 
tion 67 (E.D.D.) Welh a iron flat, what they do iron clooas 
weth, c^Ied a still, 

e. A needle; a knitting-needle, dial. 

[2784 CowpER Task IV, 16s The threaded steel.. Flies 
swiftly.} 2839 McDowALL./^i»c//rx 87 (E.D.D.) Twercbetter 
she had steek’d her gab Wi' steel an* thread. x^2 ‘ Zack * 
Dnustalle l^’eir 133 At that mother would pick up her 
knitting and clack the needles together till the stitches fair 
tumbled from the steels. 

’t*£ A Stylet, a stylus. Obs. 

*799 O. Smith Laboratory 1 , 230 With a pointed steel, or 
needle, draw or write on it what you please, 
g. The steels =: skates. 

*875 Field 2 Jan. 1/3 The ladies whenever they can, are 
acquiring the use of the steels. 2895 XXVII. 201/2 

Considerable skill on the steels. 

9. Dress, a. A strip of steel used to give stiffness 
or support, or to expand a dress. 

160S Machin Dumb Knt. 1. i, I haue a rufTe is a quarter 
deep, measured fayt le yard,. .You haue a pretty set too, how 
big IS the Steele you set with ? 2885 Pall A fail Gas. 1 x May 4/2 
Creatures with 26-inch waists, and a weight of steels, horse- 
Jiair, and draperydepending therefrom. 2891 En^. Jllustr, 
Mo^. Dec. 2^3 A seml-tubuIar arrangement of steels, that 
gave a peculiar swinging motion to the train of the dress. 
2904 Daily Chrott, 22 Feb. 5/4, 1 suppose the bullet must 
have struck the steels in my corsets. 

b. A dress trimming made of steel beads or 
ornaments. 

^ 2899 Daily Nevjs 26 Jan. 6/3 A trailing skirt embroidered 
in what is termed fine steel. 

10. pi. {Finance.) Shares in steel-mannfacturing 
companies. 

291a Times 10 Dec. 29/4 Steels lost i in the Common and 
I point in the Preferred stock at ssi and 64 respectively. 
T913 Ibid. 13 Sept. 27/3 Industrials were generally good, with 
Steels prominent on trade advices. 

H. attrib. and Comb, 

11. altrib.y passing into adj. Made or consisting 
■of steel. 

Such combinations are sometimes hj*phcned or formed^ into 
one word (e.g, steel-JilingSi steelwork) in order to indicate 
their specific character. 

e 2400 Laud Troy Bk. 4679 Coffres grele with stele bar- 
relles, 2497 Naval Ace. Hen, VI I (1896) 108 Stele spades 
..vj. 2537 Bury IVills (Camden) 130 My stell pan and my 
lyttell huche on the soller. 1542 Invent. R. IVardr. Scot, 
(1815) 63 Itemane steillmirrourset in silver, 2607 B. Barnes 
Divils Charters. L K 2, He shall haue two steels bullets 
strongly charg’d, a 2628 Rates oj" Merchandizes L4, Steele 
Wire. 2682 Grew Musxum 1. § 7. ii. 269 The under parts 
blew, exactly like that colour which Watch-Makers and 
others give to their Steel-Works. 2697 — Epsom Waters 
46 'lake, of Steell-Filings powder'd, ten Grains. 2760-72 
H. Brooke 1809) IV. 217 As steel-dust rushes 
to adamant. 2771 Encvcl. Brit. II I. S**/* A slender sharp- 
pointed sieel-bodkin. 28S4EMERSON Lett. /^Soc. Aims, Poet. 
.y Imag-. Wks. (Bohn) III. 143 As when a boy findsthat his 
pocket knife will attract steel filings.^ 2890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 63 All the steelwork of iheship is made in the shop 
except the fore and aft posts. 

b. often of weapons and armour. 

*340-70 Alisaunder Strained in siel ger {MS. stelger] 
on steedes of might. 23.. Gnw. <5* Gr. Knt. 260 py bur3 & 
by burnes best ar holden, Stifest vnder stel-gere on stedes to 
ryde. c 2400 Dcstr. y>Y»y9634 Mony stouie here was sloruen 
vnder stel wedis. CX460 Tovmeley Afyst.x'A, 107, I shuld 
with this steyll brand Byrkyn all his bonj’S. 2^9 Comfil. 
Scot. xix. 163 In steil xakkis and in cotis of mail3e. iSS* 
Ace. Ld. Hi?k Treas. Scot. X. 18 My lord govemouris steill 
bonett. s^ZShuttleworths' Acc. (Chetham^Soc) 44 Sixtene 
hundrethe and a halffe of plates to be a siiell cote, ix* yp. 
263* W. Litiicow Trav. iii. 89 On his bead he weareth a 
bare steele cap. 2824 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xxxit, Stirrup, 
steel-boot, and cuish gave way. 2829^ — A nne of G. 1 
will grasp the mountain-hedgehog, prick'es and all, with my 
steel-gauntlet. 2868 Morris Earthly Par., Man bom to be 
AV«^ 2259 Raise up the steel-cap from thine head. 

o. in poetical or rhetorical allusion to the use of 
steel for armour or weapons. 

2604SHAKS. Oth.i. ill. 231 (Qo.) The tyrant custome.. Hath 

made the flinty and stccle Cooch of warre My thrice driuen 
bed of downe. 28x5 Scott Field of Waterloo xi. Steel- 
gleams broke Like lightning through the rolling smoke. 


2837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. I. iii. ix, So, however, with stcel- 
besoni, Rascality is brushed back into its dim depths. 

12 . Indicating medicaments, etc. containing iron, 
as steel drops, losenge, pill, water, wine. 

265a French Yorksh. spa x. 92 To mix some Sugar 
of steel, or steel wine with the first glas.s. 2675 G. Harvey 
Dts, Lend. xxiv. 264, I have found a singular Virtue in 
Steel drops, prxpared after my Mode. 2722-23 Swift 
Jml. to Stella ly Feb., ]..take some nasty steel drops, 
and my head has been better. 2723 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 
248 Our Englisfi Steel-Waters at Tunbridge, a 2734 North 
Exatn, nr, be, §7 (1740)653 Let the Author reflect upon tlie 
Need he hath of such a bicel Course as this, 2818 S. F. 
C^YSvppi.Pharmacop. 308 Steel lozenges. 2858 Simmonos 
Diet, Trade, Steel-wine, sherry wine in which steel filings 
have been placed for some time. jS6$Afom. Stara^ June, 
A box of steel pills. 2900 Allbutls Syst. Aled, V. 620 C^- 
liver oil and steel wine are useful In the later stages. 

13. Of or belonging to steel as a product or an 
article of commerce, steel mine, trade, works. 

2602 Holland Pliny vii. Ivi. 1. 188 The di^coverie of the 
yron and steele mines. 2837 Carlyle .F n Rrv. III. v. vi, 
From their new dungeons at Chantilly, Aristocrats may hear 
the rustle of our new steel furnace there. 2B42 Penny Cycl. 
XXI II. 2/2 The usual operation in large steel-works is first 
to cut^ the bar-iron into certain lengths. 2869 Rankine 
Alaehine <5- Hand-tools PI. E 2, The Plate represents the 
steel plant at the Langley Mill Steel and Iron Works. 2890 
W. J. Gordon Foundry 222 Let us cross to the steel-sheds 
again. J905 F. Harrison Chatham vi. 106 liic toilers in 
those mines and steel-yards [of Pittsburg}. 

14. = engraved on steel. 

iZS^ A thenseum 19 July 83 The volume will contain a steel 
portrait of the author. 

15. With the sense ‘ resemblingsteel ’ (in colour, 
hardness, etc.), as steel gloss*, steel-bright adj. ; esp. 
with names of colour, as steel-black, -blue, -gray, 
-green adjs. and sbs. 

2560 PiiAER jErteid X, (2562) G g j, Wher nener cessing 
soyle doth steelebright stuff send out from mines. 28x7 
Stephens in Shnvis Gen. Zool. X. 1. 88 Steel-blue Swallow. 
Ibid. 93 Top of the head.. .shining steel-black. Ibid, 97 
Upper parts of the plumage black, with a steel gloss. 2833 
Jardinb Humming-Birds 146 On the throat is a patch of 
tlie clearest vlolet-blue, shading ofiT to steel-blue on tnesides. 
1842 Parnell Ckent. Anal. (18451 273 A steel-gray crust of 
metallic arsenic. 2882 Crookes Dyeing ^ Tissue-Printing 
197 Dark Steel (Greens on Half Woollens. 2899 A. H. Evans 
Bitds 548 Manucodia atra is steel-green and black, 
b. Jig. s=s as hard as steel, steely. 

2600 SitAKS. Sonn. cxxxiii. 9 Prison my heart in tby steele 
bosomes warde. 26o2^CHKTTLE/f^^/<m v. (1631) 1 3, My 
heart is steele Korean itsufiermore then it doth feele. <22618 
E. Bolton Hy/ercritica iL § 3 This steel Rule whosoever 
honestly follows may perhaps write incommodiously for 
some momeniany Purposes, but [etc}. 2847 Tennyson 
/’rrrrrwrvLaisNotoncword? not one? ^Vhcnce drew you 
this steel temper? 2899 Bridges Septuagesima H. Poems 
(191s) 340 Steel is the tee. 

16. Objective, with agent-nouns, as steel-maker, 
-worker*, with vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs., as steel- 
making, •using. 

2624 Quarles Job Alilit, xviit. 58 That Steele-digesting 
Bird, 281s J. Smith Panorama Sci. d* Art I. 4 The steel- 
making process. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1x72 G, is the door 
by which the steel-maker enters. 2858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Steel-roller, the cylinder of a mill for rolling out steel 
into sheets. x8Sx A^tr/rrr^XXlIL 568 U’he commotion among 
steel-users caused by the total failureoftbe steel plates. 28S4 
Pall A fall Gas. 8 Jan. g/i A Glasgow telegram states that 
2,000 steelworkers.. refused to resume work to-day. 2903 
Daily Chron. 27 Mar, 9/2 An elderly retired steel smeller, 

17. Instrumental and parasynlhctic, sissteel-bound, 
-clad, -girt, -graven, -lined, -shod*, steel-coloured, 
-hilled, -pointed, -tempered, -topped, etc. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 284, vij stclc-grauyn stanys. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas l vL 324 Whose Ihomy sides are 
hedged round about With stiff steel-pointed quills. 2596 
Drayton Mortimer. 39 In steele bound locks he safely 
lodg’d tbeCuard. Heroic. Ep., Brandon ioQ. Mary 

243 His sleele-tempere<l blade, 2642 H, More 
in. iii. 45 Steel-coloured clouds with rattling thunder knocks. 
2682 N. O. Boileaxis LutHn iv. 183 Come, Girot 1 Come, 
my trusty steel-cd.4*d friend. i6Qj Loml. Gas No, 2202/4 
A little Steel Hilted French Sword. 2752 Warton Poems 
(1777) 61 Our steel-clad steeds. 2805 Scott Last Atinstr. 
n. ix, A steel-clenched postern door. 2875 J. W. Benson 
Time ff T.-iellers (1902) 40*1116 walcb being onlysilvcrgilt, 
and steel-fhced, 1900 Elworthy ^ Honour \\. 224 
Steel-framed spectacles. 

18. -Special comb. ; stoel bar slang, a needle ; 
f steel beetle, some American beetle; f steel- 
browed a., shameless ; steel engraviiag, the art of 
engraving upon a steel plate; a print or impression 
from such a plate ; similarly stsel-engraved a., 
-engraver; steel fall local, ^FalI/ sb.^J — steel 
trap; steal finoh (see quot.); steel grain, a 
granular texture like that of steel; steel-grained 
a., having a steel grain ; steel-hardened <z., case- 
hardened (in quotj^.); steel iron, (n) a native iron 
resembling steel ; {b) iron suitable for converting 
into steel; (^) (see quot 1883 ); steel lustre, a com- 
position used for omaraentingpottery; steelmarl: 
see Mabl sb.^ 1 b ; steel master, a manufacturer 
of steel ; f steel-nose, app. a slang name for some 
kind of strong drink; -f" steel-ore, (n) an ore of 
lead with a ‘ steel-grain ’ ; {b) sideiite or native 
ferrous carbonate ; t steel saddle, 7 a saddle with 
a steel frame ; steel trap, a trap with jaws and 
spring of steel ; i* steel wasp (see quot.). 


278^ Grose Diet. Vulg. T., *Steelbar, a needle ; a steel 
bar flinger, a taylor, slaymakcr, or any other person, using 
a needle. C27XX Petivek CasophyL vrii. Ixxl, Small Caro- 
lina •Steel-Beetle with a yellow girdled Back and Neck. 
2600 O. E. [?M. SVTCUFFZ] Repl. Libel i. iv. 91 If he had 
not beene both *stcelebrowed, and beetilbrowed, yea and 
beeiilhcaded, be woulde neuer haue beene so bolde. 28*3 
J. BADCocKDcm.Amnsem. 136 ’Steel Engraved Bank Note 
Plates. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 6/2 The early *steel en- 
gravers. 1824 Eneycl. Brit. Suppl. VI. 547/2 marg., ’Steel. 
Engraving. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 6/1 The application 
of steel engraving to matters of fine arL 2879 \titU) The 
Works of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Illustrated by forty- 
four steel engravings and about two hundred woodcuts. 
289s P. H. Emerson Birds etc, Norf. Broadland 290 The 
iniquitous * ’steel-fall ’ or common steel rat-trap. 2869-73 
E. Joazs Cassells Bk. Birds 1. 263 'i’he ’Steel Finch 
{HyPochera uliramarina) frequents the banks of the Nile. 
a 1728 NVoodward Fossils (1729) I. 211 (Lead-JOre of the 
finest *Steel-Grain. Ibid., ’Sleel-grain'd Lead-Ore. 2841 
Civil Ettgin. <5- Arch. yrnt. IV. 262/2 Steel-grained cast- 
iron, or crude steel, 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales W, 255 
His muscles were ’steel-hardened by service, 2839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 68x Native ’."teel-iron. This sub-stance has all 
the characters of cast-steel. CX840 Mushet in GreenePs 
Gunnery (1858) 250 We humbly feel our dependence on two 
foreign markets for the supply of that steel-iron, without 
which the beauty, the utility, and extent of our hardware 
manufactures would be essentially injured and abridged. 
2840 Pafers Iron and Steel 751 Steel iron and steel 
Iiave since l^n manufactured to some extent near Ulver- 
ston. ^1883 Sciett'e 1. 46/1 M. Keil has succeeded in 
producing a welded metal which is stated to posse.vs the 
characters of both iron and steel.. .This so called steel-iron 
is said to have been prepared in five ways. 2829 S. Shaw 
Staffordsh. Potteries x. 227 The ’Steel Lustre employs 
oxide of Platinum. x88^ Daily Tel. 28 Sept. (Qisseli) Iron- 
masters, ’steel-masters, iron-consumers. X90X Daily News 
22 Jan. X0/5 A leading Stafibrdsbire steel master and blast 
furnace owner. 2654 Whitlock Zeotomia 459 They can tell 
you whose Pudding hath Sewet in it, and whose not ; who 
drinks Rot-gut, and who ’Steele-nose. x66x Boyle Ess. 
Unsuecessf. Exper, i. (x668) 52 Lead ..so like Steel and so 
unlike common Lead-Oar, that the workmen upon that 
account are pleased to call it *Sieel-Oar.^ 2789 J, Williams 
Aiin. KingcL I. 410 Steel ore, or steel grained lead ore. 2796 
Kirwak Elent. A fin. (ed. 2) JI. 202 Calcareous, or Sparry 
Iron Ore. .affords. .the best Steel.. .Hence it is generally 
called Steel Ore. 2503 Ld. Hifk Treas. Scot. II. 205 
Ane haknaysadill, and ane *steil .sadill. x596DALKyMpLBtr. 
Leslie's Hist.Scot. II, 220 Certane horssis plesand and fayr 
with steil sadles. 2735 Somervile Chase jii. Argt,, The 
’Steel-Trap described. 277S[seeSpRiNC;CUN2j. xZxy Hone's 
Every-day Bk. II.9o6’i’hestrangcr, is in jeopardy of falling 
into the. .fangs of a steel-trap, cxjxx Petiyer Ga^phyl. 
VI. Iviil, Shining Cape *StceI\Vasp,.,The Wings shine like 
poHsbt Steel, 

Steel(stil),^3.2 [A shortened formofBASTiLE.] 
(See quols.) 

xBti Lex. Balnir., Steel, the house of correction. 2821 
J, H. Vaux Flask Diet,, Basiile, generally called for shprt- 
nes, the steel a cant name for the House of Correction, 
Cold-Bath- Fields, London. 2839 in 'Ducange Anglicus 
Vulgar T. (1857) 35 'k'he steel, the tread-milL 2877 Five 
Yrs. Penal Serv. 1. 5 A series of rapid inquiries as to who I 
was, ..had I ever been in the ‘steel,’ a slang name for one 
of the large metropolitan prisons, as the ‘Gate’ is for 
Newgate. 

Steel (stH), V. Also 3-5 stel©, 6-7 steele. 
[f, Steel jAI Cf. MHG. st^ielen (mod.G. 

ON. slxla; also (without nmlautj MLG. st&len, 
Du. sfalen."] 

1. Irons. To overlay, point or edge with steel. 
Often iu passive to be {well) steeled. 

[tz 900: see Steeled ppl. a A 0x240 Sawles Warde in 
Cote, Hure j>ohenanta beorenharc uninideduntes 

wii^ mealies isteleL rx320 Cast. Love 2248 A swerd..Pat 
wel i-steled and kene were, a 2440 Sir Degr^. 1043 Hys 
belmeshal be wtl steled. 2582 A. Hall Iliad iv. 63 Exs 
arrow he out of his quiuer cought. Sure sieclde at end with 
piercing head. 2650 Bulwer AnthroPomet. 2x5 Performed 
with a sharp cutting stone, and not with any knife of iron 
steeleff *<^3 Lister in Phil. Trans. XVll. 865 With a 
Guess at the way the Ancients u.«ed to Steel their Picks for 
the cutting or hewing of Porphyry. 2776 G. Semple Build* 
ingin Water 28 The Cbissell or Piercer, was well steeled, 
with a drill Point. 2805 R. W, Dickson Praci. Agric. I. 
Plate xxxvii, The teeth are one foot in length. .steeled at 
the poinL 2831 J. Holland Alanuf. Afeinl I, 220 It was 
the common notion. .that the art of steeling tools in the 
highest degree of perfection was certainly lost to the 
moderns. X864G, L.M.STRAUSsetc.£«^/.B'<rn&r/x<»/r93Tbe 
former process is technically termed steeling in the centre, 
the latter steeling on the face. 1912 J. Ward Roman Era 
Brit. XL 29s ‘The face of the hammer was ‘steeled ’ by a 
plate of steel welded to iL , . , j 

fs- *594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. 1 148 He in to vrge bis haired 
more to Clarence, With Lyes well steel’d with weighty 
Arguments. 2614 W. B. Philos. Banyue/ (ed. s) 7-1 He 
euer steeled the forefront of his armie with men of niest 
spirit. 1652 Jer. 'I'aylor Serm. Golden-Grove, ^mmer 
otix. 248 When God. draws aside his curtain, and shows fos 
arsenal and his arraorj’, full of arrows steeled ^i^b wra • 
fb. '1*0 back (a mirror) with steel- Obs. 

262s Donhb .S-tffwr. (1649) IL xxxiii. S©* Hay, a C^aii 
glasse will not show a man his face, except «f cep 
ex«pt !t be darkned on the backsjdo. '*3- 
ReSgaJo I. !ii. Horo is a mirror StocId<r» 
tafcini from Nor daticring the obicct tt retumes Jo tir 

’’'c “to cover (an engraved ^ 

film ofiron by electrolysis torender it more dnrjtble. 

Bav=\oolco,|s 

point,, .called Tno Stu wcannir 1887 

(^trrr ^'"3 i95 Nowthat ovfrybody 

'l.rp»phrmrd’i.«l the copper, and 
print piles and piles of the Ihmg by steam. 
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STEELIFY. 


2. To cause to resemble steel in some quality, 
a- fig. To make hard, unbending, or strong as 
steel, to render insensible to impression, to make 
determined or obdurate, to nerve or strengthen; 
also to fortify against, 

1581 A. Hall Iliad vi. no But slil he wassosteelde With 
heart so good, as victor he dead left them in the field* ^ 159* 
Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 375, 376 Giue me my heart. .O giue it 
me lest thy hard heart do sieele it, And being steeld, soft 
sighescan neuergraueit. x6$^VlHiriJX.KZoolofnia^-^^ith. 
thisPosition let us, .steeleour Resolves. 1720 Waterlano 
Eight any Man . . that , .is not steel’d against Con- 

■vdclion, be left to draw the Conclusion. 1796 Mme- d’Arblay 
Camilla II. 370 Steel yourself, then, firmly lo withstand 
attacks from the cruel and unfeeling. 2822 La&ib Elia Ser, j. 
Decar 0/ Beggars, Is it possible 1 could have steeled my 
purse against him* 1826 Scott IVoodst.s’, 1 *. was steeled 
oy honour against the charms of my friend’s Chloe. 2882 
Farrar Early Chr, II. 380 The rich experience of a long 
life steeled i« the victorious struggle with every unchristian 
element. 1884 Leisure Hour Sept. 5-15/2 I’he air and exer- 
cise had steeled my nerves completely. 

b. To make like steel in appearance, rart, 

1807 WoRDSW. Sonn. Nat, Indep, ^ Liberty 11. v, And lo 1 
those waters, steeled By breezeless air to smoothest |xilisb, 
peld A vivid repetition of the stars. 

•f-S. To steel it\ ?to use steel, strike with the 
sword. Obs. or nonce-use» (The sense is disputed.) 

^1553 Marlowe Edvj. 1 1 , lu* ii. 1333 We hauc beene.. 
Too lande to them, hut uow haue dtawne our sword, And if 
they send me not my Gaueston, Weele steele it on their 
crest, and powle their tops. 

+ 4. To impregnate (a liquid! with steeL Obs, 

J« Cooke Halls Cures englisht t 17 She drunk her 
drink steeled, with which she vras cured. 

5. To convert (iron j into steel : = Stbelift v, 

1833 in ynil. FrarJilin Inst. (18S8) CXXV. 303 By pass- 
ing an electric current thus through the bars tne operation 
of steeling is much hastened. 

6. To sharpen (a knife) with the steeL 

2B88 Berksh, Gloss. 

7- dial. To iron (clolhes). 

1746 Exmoor Scolding 273 Tha hasn't lha Sense to stile 
thy own Dressing. 1837 J. F, Paliier Gloss, to Mrs, 
Palmer's Devon Dial, 85. 

Steel, obs. form of Steal i/., Stile. 
f Stee'lbac^. Obs. [f. Steels?, + Back sbl] 
A name for Alicant wine, from its supposed pro- 
perty of strengthening the back.^ 

{2609 Pimlyco C 4 b, The fat lecherous Alligant, \Vhase 
luice repaires what Backes doe want.] 

2633 C. Farewell East-Imi. Colatlon 48 Raj-sin Wtue, 
almost of the colour of Alicant, or steelebacke. 

+ steel-bow atee'l bow. Obs. [Bow 

1. ? A stirrnp. 

^1205 Lay. 23899 Ar$ar stop a stel bo2e And leop an his 
blancke. ai4oO'So IVars Alex, 778 Ilk a hathlll to hoes 
hUis him bedyue, Stridis into stele-bowe, stertls apon lofu 

2. A bow made of steel ; a cross-bow. 

(*S 3 S Coveeoale yeb'xx, 23 Yf he fie the jTon weapens, 
he shall be shott with the stele bowe. 1545 Aschak Toxoph. 
If. (Arb.) 112 Iron bowes, and style bowes, haue beneof longe 
tjmie, and also nowc are vsed among the Turkes.] 1607 Dek- 
KER & Webster .Sir T, IVyat E 1 b, Nor^. Yonder theTraiior 
marchelh withastcele-bowe Bent on hwSouereigne.and his 
kingdomes peac^. 2671 LIiltok P. R, hi. 305 btccl Bows, 
and Shafts their arms Of equal dread In fiigbt^orin pu^ult. 

3. A part of a lathe. Obs. 

16S0 Moxon Meek. Exerc. xiv. 236 There is astrong Steel 
Bow . . fastned about its middle part to the further side 
of the Ptmp^t...And to the ends of this Steel Bow is fastned 
a strong String of Gut, 

Hence t StceTbowman, a crossbowman. 

2585 Hiciks ynnzus* Nomencl, 484/x Baltslarij, ..iht 
crossebow or steelebowmen. 

Steelbow^ (sirlb^), .SV. Law. Obs.^xz,Hist. 
Forms: 5-6 steil-, 6 stele-, 7 steelbow. [f. 
Steel sb?- + Bow 3 . 

It corresponds to the F. cJieptel de fer (sec Uttr€), lit. 
‘iron farm-stock*, and to early mod.G. staklin sleh, 
eisern vieh (in German Law Latin pecorackatybea, /erred), 
and obs. Da. jernfs. 'Diese terms denote the quantity of 
live stock which a farming tenant receives from his landlord 
on entering, under a contract to restore the same quantify 
and value at the end of bis tenancy. ^Tiis is prea.<ely the 
sense of steelhosv, exc. that the Sc. term seems to have been 
extended to apply to dead as well as live stock. The F. 
cheptel de/erxs also used, like steelbow, for the species of 
tenure or contract under which cattle are so held by a tenant. 
In early mod.Ger. there were other legal term-s containing 
the aidjs. stahlht * made of steel \ eisem ‘ made of iron *, in 
the figurative sense ‘rigidly fixed in amount e,%. stahline 
gillt, a fixed regular payment or income : sldhllne ^rUnde, 
a church living subject to no deductions. 'Jbe figure of 
speech doubtless comes down from early Germanic 
legal formula; but evidence is W'aniing. SchlUcr 

Giossarium, s.v. Stal; also Grimm Deutsche Rechisalter- 
turner {td. 4, tZgd) ll, 

a. A quantity of farming stock, which a tenant 
received from his landlord on entering, tmd which 
he was bound to render up undiminished at the 
close of his tenancy. Also atlrib., as sleelbow 
goods, b. The kind of tenancy or contract by 
which farming stock is hired on the condition that 
the tenant renders up on the expiration of his 
tenancy the same quantity and value that he re- 
ceived ; esp, in phrase in steelbaw. Also attrib.j 
as sleelbow lease, rent, tenant, tenancy, 

■1434 Exch. Retls Scot. IV. 596 Pro berbagio 06 v^j^rum 
domini regis, locatarum in simlbow infra domin[»]^ de 
Stewartoun. 2507 Reg. Privy Seal Scot, L xaifs His 
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ground and Manys of Dunbar, quhllk the .said reverend fader 
had in tak and stelebow of hh hienes.^ 2532 in Pitcairn's 
Grim, 'Trials I. 162* Havand in bis po^essioune ane 
hundfcth punds worth of gudis, steilbow and Term of ^ere 
alanerlie except. 2565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 410 Uhe 
corni5 cattell and gudis being upoun the landis of Baddin- 
haith, steilbow and utheris.^ 2566 Reg, Mag, Sig, Scot. 
431/j Prius died monast. bonLliesteiltew-gudis occupatas. 
2640 in Black Bk. Taymouth tBannatyne Club) 351 Thair is 
presentlieon thelandis. of steilbow come, sexteine chnlders 
small aitfis; and of steilbow beir, fyve cbalder.s; and of 
sircnth silver and steilbow horss on the forsaid.s lands 
[etc.]. 2733 in yy. R. Mackintc«h Glimpses Ktrktvall 

(1887) 126 And b^ide there is a sleilbow upon the lands of 
Yairsay of horses, oats, and bear. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc, 
Law u. VL (1870) *73 Steel-bow goods, i. e. corns, straw, 
cattle, or instruments of tillage, delivered by a landlord to 
the tenant upon his entry; 1^5 Forsyth Beauties Scot. 
II. 443 The rent was frequently paid in kind, or in what was 
called half-labour, by the steel-bow tenants, like the metayers 
of France. 2844 H. Stephens Ilk. Farm III, 2321 In .such 
a case the straw and dung are said to be held in steelbow. 
291X A AV. Renton in Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 204/2 Up to 
2848 or 1850 there exLted In Scotland *Stee!bow ’ leases., 
the tenant, -paying in addition to the ordinary rent asteel* 
bow rent of the value of the stock. 

Hence Steelbowed pa.ppU. 

2606 BtRNiB/ir/r>{’.5r/x7Vz//Ded, (1833), For as.. Gods Altar- 
mens traucls in his own trueth ought to be steil-^wed. 

St 6 el Boy. hdsk Hist. A member of a body 
of insurgents, calling themselves * 'J'he Hearts of 
Steel', who committed agrarian outrages in 1 772 - 4 . 
See quot 1772 in Steel 5^,1 2 ; cf.otS-doy, Oak 8 . 

1772 Lend. Chron. 18-21 Apr. 378/t The Steel Boys came 
and fired into the bouse. 1780 A Young Tour fret, 1x2 7 ’he 
rising of the steel boys was owing, as they said, to the 
increa-<e of rents, and complaints of general oppression. 1844 
ThacKKRAY Barry Lyndon xvi. The kingdom of Ireland 
was at ^this period {c 1772] ravaged by various parties of 
handittii.. under the name of ^Vhiteboys, Oakbe^s, Steel- 
bqys. 

Steeled (stJld), ppl. a. [f. Steel sb?- or v. + 
-ED.] 

1. Made of steel, or with the outer surface, edge 
or point of steel. 

<2900 Cynewul/s Christ 6 jq Sum max styled sweord 
wiBpcn ;^cwyrcan. a 1225 yufiana 58 Ha bigon to breoken 
al as islelct^ im 10 limMe liirc. ^2350 Lybenus Disc. 
(fCaIuza)976Wil> a>ronalsstif and stride, EiJ>CT smitle oher 
in he scheld, Wih well greet envie. ?<2X4oo in Ret, Anf, I. 
240 Stark sttokes thel stryken on a stclyd stoUke. 25x3 
Douglas AEneis vtt. xi. 79 Al instrumentis of plcuch graith, 
imic or siclit. 2592 Shaks. i lien, VI, i. i. 85 Giue me my 
steeled Coat. He fight for France. 2639 Du Verger tr. 
Camus* Admir. Events 35 He seeks to end bis dayes*. 
another time by poison, againe by some steeled weapon. 
2747 Kooson Mi»er*s Diet. E 2 b, This sort will wear a new 
sieri’d pick off in three or four limes Sharping. 2752 
Ladel^'e Piers tVestm, Bridge 4 Sharp and well steel’d 
Drills. 2842 Civil Engin, ff Arch. yrnl.VI. 20/1 By the 
use of steeled tires these evils are hencefonh to vt avoided. 

b. (See Steel v. 1 c.) 

1890 Pail Malt Gaz, 26 Apr, 3/1 Practically all the artist's 
proofs which find their way into the market arc taken from 
these * steeled ' plates. 

2. Of a man, army, etc.; Anned or protected 
with steel, 

2596 Edw. Ill, III. iiL 219 Then thus our steelde Battailes 
shall be rainged. 2672 Devde.n sst. Pt. Couq. Granada I. i, 
On their siecVdHeadslbeirdcniy-LancesworcSmallPcnnons 
which their Ladies Colours bore. 28x9 Keats Otho i. iii, 67 
Amid a camp whose steeled swarms I dar'd But yesterday, 

3 . Ofwine, etc. ; Containing an infusion of steel. 

x64o^Parkinson Theat. Bot. 444 Being drunk in steeled or 

red wine. 2694 Salmon Bate's Dispens, (17x3) 594/2 The 
Chalybeated or Steeled Syrup. 

4. Wearing a ‘ steel 'for sharpening knives, nonce- 
7tse. 

zZz’t'^o'i^Every-de^ Bk.W.xyi A ‘steeled* butcher,, 
carries the flag. 

5. Of a person, his attributes, etc. : Hardened 
like steel, insensible to impression, inflexible. 

1399 Shaks, Heit. V, u, li. 36 So seruicc shall with steeled 
sinew es toj'Ie. 1603 — Meas. /or M, jv. ii, 90 ThU is a 
gentle Prouost, sildome when The steried Gaoler is the 
friend of men. 2624 A H. in y. Davies'* (Hcref.) Stourge 
Papef’-Persecutors i. 5 "What steried patience could behold 
those Dawes Pr^euaricaic the Muses sacred Lawes. 27x3 
Tick^ LL Prosp. Peace 133 Let the steel'd Turk be deaf to 
Matrons Cries, 2810 Shelley Zastrozsz ii. Px. Wks. 2B8S 
I. II His steried soul persisted in its scheme. 2826 
'RAt.n Viv. Grey iii. v, 'Ibis last specimen of Mr.<5. Felix 
Lorraine was somewhat too much even for the steeled nerves 
of Vivdan Grey. 

. i* Stee'leil, a. Obs. Forms: i stylen, 2 stslen, 
2-4 gtelene, ( 3 -ane, Btillen), 3-5 stelen, 4-5 
-yn, (5 -in, -nn, stilen), 7 steelen. [OE. stylen 
{ptxlen, *si{elen\s=. OFris. stelen (WFris. slielen), 
ilLG- stelen, MHG. stehelin (mod.G. fstdhlen) 

VI Gct. *stahalin-, f. OTeut. *stahlo-z sec Steel 
sb.^ The MLG. stolen, MDn. staelen (mod.Dn, 
stolen) are independently f. the sh.] 

- 1. Made of steel; also, having a steel point. 

aizjS Napier Holy Rood-tree 26 Da wearS hit swa 
heard .swylce hit surien wsre- c 1x75 Lamb. Hont. 131 He 
to-Jmste ha stcicne gate and to brec he Irene l^rren of 
hclle. c 1205 Lav. 7634 Was he stelene brond swi 3 e brad Zc. 
swifle long. ^23^ WSL Palrme 3535 Was non .«o stif 
strim wede \rit wiih-stod his wep-n. C1475 Partenay 256 
With the stilenswerde there tbo made entre. x62gQuARLES 
Argalus ^ P. in- 222 With that the little angry god did bend 
His sierien Bow. 

2. Hard as steel, steely. 


1659 Cemurw. Ballads (Percy 5oc.) 138 From steels h«w 
that rule us with rods. .Libera nos, Domlne. 
t steelet. Obs. rare-K [Anglicked form of 
F. stylel, stiletto.] 

26x6 {iiiU) A Proclamation against Steeleis, pocl:,» 
Daggers, Pocket Dagges, and Pistols. 

Steeletto, obs. lorm of Stiletto. 
t Steel glass. Obs. 

1. A mirror made of polished steel, whether an 
ordinary looking-glass or an optical instrument of 
some special construction. 

* 53 ® [see Glass sb} 8 b]. 2542 in Archsol, yml. XVIIL 
13Q Item oone square Loking stele glassc stu in cnTnin 
vellat. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 78 b. With that he ofTcrri 
him at his commynge a stele glasse to loke in. 1579 Ltlt 
Eupkues (Arb.) jr A woman,. .the onely steele glasse for 
man to beholde hys infirmities, by comparinge them vjti; 
w'oemens perfections. 26x4 Bp, Hall Recoil. Treat, 
somesleef-glas^es, wherein theSunlooksandshewesbiifaa 
in the variety of those colours which he bath not, 1677 S:t 
T. Herbert Trav. 120 Near which is hung a Mirrour cr 
Steel-Glass. 

2. (See quoL I753-) 

2662 ItlznRETT Neris Art Glass Notes 342 Cardan. Lt 
r=s xi] de variet, c. 57. Glasses call’d Steel-Glasses [on? 
Specula ckalihea vocatd^ are made of three parts of Bras^ 
of ouB pan of Tin ar>d Silver, and an x8^ pan of AnfiTr.tqy, 
2675 Boyle in Phil, Trans, X. 348 Those metallineil/r^irM, 
whether plain or concave, that are call'd Steel-Classes, ijq 
Chambers' Cycl, Suppk, Steel glasses, a name given hysoc* 
authors to the metalline spheres used in optics. 

steel-head, a. and sb. 

A. ad;. Having a head of steel, poet. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 40 With that be stiffclysbwit 
his steelehead dart. 1609 Heytvood Brit. Troy XL Irl xq 
The steel-bead Lance, 

B. sb. 

1. The rainbow trout of N, 
or 5. Gairdneri. 

2882 JoRUAN & Gilbert Fishes N. Amer.zx-^Salr.i 
gairdneri. Steel-head ; Hard-head ; Salmon Trout 

2. The ruddy duck, Erismaiura ntbida, US 

(local), 2892 Century Diet. 

S beel-lieaded, a. Having a head, tip or top 
of steel. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. il iii. 29 A bow and quiver gay, Slid 
with Steele-headed dartes. 2606 Sylvester Du Bartasa. 

iv, ji, Magni/* 1 1 10 Steel-headed Cones, 2825 Scott 'I'alaeu 
1,1130 long stcel-headed lance. *875 Knight 

23^ Steet-headed rail, a railway rail baring an upper sw* 
face or tread of steel welded on to a body of iroo. 

Steel-Learted, a. 

L Stont-bearted, courageous. 

JS7I Goldiso Calvin on Bs. iv. s. to Dauid was DOt » 
sfeelebarted lL.^rr««], but that hb aduersiiie dyd w 
hym iiJtoo piteowse angubb of mynd. 1833 Nma isl 
CrkketePs I'utor (1902) 7S A handful of siethhezsiei 
soldiers. 

2. Hard-hearted; cruel, unfeeling; obderate^ 
inflexible. 

157X Golding Calvin on Ps. viu. 3. 23 Against the steely 
harted despysersof God (L. contra /erreos Oeicontmp 
tores'). 26^ Washington tr. Miltoris De/. Peo/e tin . i* 
As for those fierce, those steel hearted men \,h.istes/fTpn^ 
/erreos). 18x8 Coz^erc Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 378 
and wril-lried and steel-hearted men whom they call 
2897 E. (^nybeare Hist. Cambrldgesh. 128 Whoom-o ^ 
so sleri-hcaricd that that woman could not bend hka to c» 
wbhes? . - , 

t Steel liemp- Obs, [First element nnceitaiD' 

possibly Steal sb.^] ? = Caul heiip. 

azSiB Rates 0/ Merchandizes H 3, Hempe ^ 

and Steele Hemp. 2657 Acts 0/ Interregn.^'i^}/ 

Hemp called (Sullen and Steel Hemp, and all 
dre^t Hemp. z666 Merkett Pinax xg Cannabis 
or steel hemp. 2667 Pat. OJ/ce /jy, i Ordmng, vjrtSLg 
and makeing ‘Certayne sort of Hempe called Sterie ne 

Steelification (stzlifik^i /an ). 

v. x see-FiCATiox.] The action of the verb Steel'^ i 

the process of converting iron into steel- , , 

287s Ure's Diet. Arts itd. 7) III. 890 In the pmdoett^ 
natural steel, the molecules of metal which .u..- 

are per se charged with a certain percentage ^ 
neces.'ary for theirsteelification. 1888 ynd. Franft • 
CXXV, 304 The steelification is so equalized 
the mass that [etc.]. , 

steelify (stT-lifai), V. - [f. Steel + -J 
tl. irans. To add steel to, imbue wltii we 
properties of steel. Obs. , ^ 

2662 J. Chandler Van HehtwnCs Oriat.zvj In ^ 
time, very many Clbters of Whey steelified,.. were toJ 
and all in vain, 

2. To convert into steel* - „nta> 

2807 G. Gregory D/ct. Arts & Sci, 1 - 344/3 *ritc:*y 
tains too great a quan tiiy of carbonaceous * peitd 

be call^ steel too much stccUfied, Retepy-^^^ 

ltTve7tt, Apr. 305 A..Proce.vs for Cementing, CoJ ^ . 
Refining, Strengthening and Steelifying Iron. ie>eAj 
FrankL Inst. CXXV. 304 Another process for the ^ 

of steel from iron consists in connecting the ina» 
steelified -wiih an electric source. . 

Hence Stee'lifled ppl. a. ; Stee-lifyme w'- " 

(also allrib.) ■, SteeU-Tying pp/. a. . 

1843 Holtzapftel Turning 1 , 262 The 

•- irr.-r..., Tc «nTv minuleS 
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STEELINESS. 

sabsiitution of phosphorus for carbon as a *steellfyins 
agent '• 

Steeliness (stHinea). [f. Steely + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being steely. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. viii. 3, 23 Thcis oneeyed 
Gyanls..endeuer with their steclynesse [L. sua duritu\ to 
breake open euen beauen it self, 1675 J. Smith Chr, Helig. 
Appeal I, 70 Their Nurture and Education in the soft and 
warm bosom of that pacifick Age, had so far temper'd the 
natural Steeliness of their Mettal, as it turn’d Edge. 1856 
Leisure Hour V. 812/1 Demonstrating the goodness or 
steelinepofourknife.blades. 1909 Rider Haggard Yello^o 
Gotf There was something m her voice., of sieeliness and 
defiance. 

steeling (strliq), vhl. si. [r. Steel v. + -ixoi.] 
1 1. The action of stiffening (a bodice, etc.) with 
steel. 06s. 

i6ot Dcnt Plain Mans Pallav. (1617) 43 It was neuer a 
cood world, since starching and steeling, buskes and whale- 
Bones.. came to bee in vse. 

2 . The giving a steel edge or point to iron, etc. 
01819 Rees Ci’cl., Slcclins. in Cutlery, the laying on a 

piece of Steel uiMn a larger mass of iron, to make that part 
which is to receive the edge harder than the rest. 

3. Conversion into steel. 

x86o Repert. Patent Invent* Oct. 317 These processes offer 
considerable advantages over those ordinarily employed for 
effecting the ‘steeling ’ or the conversion of objects madeof 
wrought or of cast iron into steel. Hid. 318 Tlie conversion 
into steel or tlie ‘ steeling ’ of iron or of cast iron. 

4 . In Engraving, the process of covering a metal 
plate with steel to render it more durable. 

1871 Hamerton Etcher's Handbk. 41 Since the invention 
of steeling (protecting ibe copper by jne-ins of an infinitesi- 
mally thin coat of steel applied by galranism) a dry point 
will yield larger editions than an etching would formerly, 
1887 Aihenxum 24 Sept. 412/2 It will be retorted that, m 
•these days of steeling, stamped proofs of etchings, line or 
mezzotint engravings, are in many cases.. little better than 
ordinary prints. 

6. The steel part of a machine, 
x8^ Rankine Machine ^ pi anddools PI. K 3, The bottom 
steeling on which iron is placed when it is being cut (by the 
shears]. Hid, PI. K ii, The steelings (of a guillotine plate 
shears] are 6 feet 6 inches long. 

6 . allrib. tsfeeling-box, ? a box -iron (cf. Steel 

V. 7). 

a 1680 G\Ji2\'i\\x.SaddHcismus (x63i) j<s 'i‘hat she hurt 
Dorothy the Wife of George Vining, by giving an Iron slate 
to put into her steeling Box, 

steeling (siriii]),///. a. [-ino^.] That steels, 
in qnot. hardening, stiffening. 

1849 Stovel Canne's Necess, Jntrod. p. x, He had already 
sustained the steeling infiuence of ‘ seventeen years ‘ spent in 
banishment. 

steeling, ohs. var. Stilliko, stand for a cask. 
Steelle, obs. form of Stile. 

Steelless (st»-l|le.s), a. [f. Steel shy + -less.] 
Of an article : Containing no steel. 

183X J. Holland Mann/. Metall. 143 The stcelless articles 
already noticed. 

steel mill. 

1 1. A device for producing a stream of sparks by 
the r.ipid revolution of a steel disc in contact with 
a flint ; used for light in coal-mines before the 
invention of the safety-lamp. Obs. 

X7J2 Pennant Tour Scot. (1774) 40 The colliers. .have in- 
vented., what they call a slcci-milf, consisting of a small 
wheel and a handle ; this they turn with vast rapidity against 
a flint. X844 Civil Ens'ifu ^ Arch. Jml. VII. 235/r A 
shower of spark.s from a steel-mill, turned by a boy, was the 
only light by which he dare work, 

2. Amillor factory where steel is rolled into sheets. 
1858 SiMMONDS Did, Trade, Steel.vtill maker, a manu- 
facturer of forge tills, or rolling mills, for hammering steel 
into bars, or rolling it into sheets. 

3. (See quot.) 

187s Knight Diet. Meek., Steelanill^ a mill with metallic 
grindtng'surfaces, u.sual!y of steel.. .Coffee and spice mills 
are instances. 

steel pen. 

1. A pen made of steel, split at the tip like a 

quin. (In qaot, 1636 /rans/:) . 

1636 Massinger Bashful Lover i. i, With this Steel-pen 
[xr. his sword] I'll write on Florence helm, how much I can 
and dare do for you. [1657 a Pen of steele : see Pen sh.^ 4. J 
7x678 Hatton Corn (Camden) 169 It comes in my mind to 
ask you if you have, in England, stel penns. X700-X North 
Let. 8 Mar. in l.ives (1890) III. App. 247 You will hardly 
tell by what you see, that I write with a .steel pen. It is a 
device come out of France. 1777 Mmb. D’Akblay Early 
Diary Mar., 1 am now writing with a Steel Pen, which Mr. 
Cutler.. has just sent me. 1834 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) 
I. 12, 1 write with a steel pen. 

2. coHoq. Applied to the * swallow-tail* or even- 
ing-dress tail-coat. 

1873 Lf.land Egypt. Sketch'Bk. 257 The steel-pen coat,^^ 
Tom Hood, junior, calls it. 188* Sala Amen Revis. xiiu 
(1883) 164 The swallow-tail,. .from its caudal bisection, is 
more appropriately designated by Americans the ‘claw- 
hammer * or ‘ steel-pen * coat. 

Steel plate. A plateof steelusedfor engraving, 
for the armour of warships, etc^ Also attrib, 
x68o Moxon Mech, Exere. xiv. 24^ A Steel Plate, alwut 
half a quarter of an Inch thick. 1806 J. Perkins {.title) 
'I’he permanent stereotype steel plate. 1824 Encycl. Brit- 
Suppl. VI, 547/1 wirr^'-fSteel-PIate Engraving. Hid, 548/* 
Notes, with ornamental borders, printed from steel plates. 
x88o Print, Trades yrnl. xxx, 34 Copper and steel-plate 
printing machines. 

VOL. X. 


Also Steel-plated a., -plater, -platintf. 

x8i9ScoTT/z'nr«//otf xxxi,Histriangu!ar steel-plated shield. 

” Tttlisnj, XX, A broad pavesse, or buckler,. .covered 
with steel-pl.Tting. x88* Slantlani 13 Oct. 2/3 The dispute 
originated with the frame benders and steel platers,* 1898 
Daily News 19 Oct. 5/6 Five steel-plated vessels. 

Steel spring. A spring made of steel (see 
Sl’UiNG sby 22). Also transf. and jig. 

1680 Moxon Mech. Extre. xiv. 242 Two strong Steel 
Springs. 1855 Geo. Eliot Ess. (1884) 194 All these natural 


. of Locusts i, . ^ 

wonderful steel-sprmgs (a locust’s hind legs) would bend, 
and send the creature forward. 


Hence Stoel-sprlncr ». traus., to fit with a steel 
spring. 

1778 MiciCLn Ir. Cautoens* Lusiad ix. (ed. 2) 392 Some 
store the quiver, some steeJ-spring the bow, 

steely (Strli), a. Also 6 ately. [f. Steel sbj 

+ .Y.] 

1. Of or belonging to steel, made or consisting of 
steel. 


cxs86 C’tess Pembroke Ps,cx,\, HU soule was clog'd 
with steely boultcs of care. 1590 Spenser F, Q. l xi. 22 
The steely head stucke last still in his (lesh. 167a Newton 
in Phil, Tro/zf. VII. 4032 If the steely matter imployed., 
be more strongly reflective than this which I have used. 
17*6 Poi'E Oayss. xxii. 300 Again the foe discharge the 
steely showV. 1765 A. Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 557 
The flowers of rhetoric, when aptly fitted on, like the 
feathers to an arrow, give force to the steely points of 
argumentation. 1807 1.748 Steel, through 

oppo'ing plates, the magnet draws, And .steeljy atoms culls 
from dust and straws. x88i (Litton & Fane] TannhRuser 
58 For ever>' sword Flash’d bare upon a sudden? and over 
these.. the sinking sun Stream’d lurid, lighting up that 
steely sea. 

f b. Of n blow: Given with a sword or spear. 

1562 Lkgh Armory (1597) 114 Such as with steelie strokes 
haue stablished stout stomackes. X647 N. Ward Simple 
Cobler 6g Break not with Steely blows, what oj'Ie should 
melt. 


2. Resembling steel in appearance, colour, hard- 
ness, or some other quality. 

X596 Edw. ///,iiL V. 68Theboj'Strous sea Of warres dcuour- 
inggulphes and steely rocks. x6oi Shaks. Alls IFell i.i. 114 
\Vhen Vertats steely bones Lookes hleake Vth cold wind. 
1824 Hood TwoSwansoyg When fiercely drops adown that 
cruel Snake—His steely scales a fearful rustling make. 1874 
Symonos Sk. Italy ff Greece (18981 I. t. 2X The biU-tops 
standing hard against the steely heathens. 

b. Of iron : see quots. 

x839 UREi?«'/. Arts 681 Native iron of three kinds : pure, 
nickeliferous, and steely. 1869 Rankine Machine Hand, 
tools App. 57 The term * steely iron ’ or ‘ semi-steel may be 
applied to compounds of iron with less than 0*5 per cent, of 
carbon. 

c. Of com, esp. barley: Very hard and brittle. 

1580 Tusser Huso. (18781 48 Wheat somtlme is steelie or 

burnt as It growes. 1742 Lend, ^ Country Bretveri. (ed. 4) 

5 The smooth plump corn imbibing the Water more kindly, 
when the lean and steely Barley will not naturally. 18x7 
Keatince Trav, U, 30 The wheat here is of a very dry 
quality, nearly approaching to what our millers term steely. 
x8gx Times 27 Oct. 12/2 It was a bit unripe and ‘steely’, 
having been probably harvested in too great a hurry. 1^7 
frnl, Roy. Agric. See, Mar. 75 Above all it (this barley] is 
invariably ‘ steely that is to say, when cut transversely it 
shows a yellow or flinty rather than a white and mealy sur- 
face to the fracture, 

i*3. Of a liquid : Having an infusion of steel, Obs, 

xsSo Frampton Monardes* Joyf News, Dial. Ironti. 151 b, 
Aliabas. .doeih say that the water that hath quenched hot 
Steele is hot and dry,..Auicen..saith that the steelie water 
doth resolue, ‘ 

-4. Of a person, his qualities, etc.: a. Hard and cold 
as steel, unimpressionable, inflexible, obdurate, 

1509 Fisher Wks. (1876) 187 O tough 

6 stely hertes, o herte more hard than flynt or other stone, 
ax586 Sidney Arcadia it. iii. (1912) 164 That she would un- 
arme her hart of that steely resistance against the sweet 
blowesof Love. 1748 Richardson C4xrjxjrt(i8ii) VIII. 398 
'The steely forehead and flinty heart of such a libwtine. 
X788 Johnson Lett, I. cxiv. 239 But you never mind him nor 
me, InJ time forces conviction into your steely bosom. 1863 
Amelia B. Edwards Half a Million xxx. The steely light 
so rarely seen there, flashed into Abel Keckwitch’s eyeSv 
x868 Farrar Seekers i, x. (1875) 115 This awful giant-shape 
o'f steely feminine cruclty- 

b. In physical sense : Strong as steel. 

x648j,BEAOMONT/’x^c4^xv.xxxiv,Orheav’n-commanding 
Joshua earth become, Or steely Sampson turn to rotten Clay, 
X894 F. Rf. Crawford (1897) 117 He’s handsome, 

too, and straight, and steely, and formidable. 1898 ' H. S, 
Merriman * Roden's Corner xix. 205 He was long and lithe, 
of a steely strength which he had never tried. 

6 . Comb, a. with names of colours, as slcely- 
blue, etc. b. in parasynthetic formations, as steely^ 
hearted, f -stomached, -ton^ued adjs. 

1867 Morris fason i. 381 The piled up crowd (of clouds) 
Began to turn from *steely blue to grey. 1878 Smiles 
Robt, Dick iv. 27 'The black or stcely-blue eyes of the Cel^ 
X884 Bazaar 24 Dec. 675/2 The rest of the plumage is 
•steely grey. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxx. 12. n* He 
was not so blockish or *stcely harted {L.ferreum], but that 
hee moorned in beauinesse and sorow, 1876 Farrar Mario. 
Serm. v. 49 Even the steely-hearted murderess in the 
splendid tragedy, .loves her aged father. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions v. 184 A *stccIiestomackt boore. x8a8 P- Cunning- 
ham N. S. Wales II. g Some of the most *steely-l^gued 
will sometimes halloo in at the window. X903 Daily i^ron. 

25 Nov. 6/6 The flash beiDg*sleeIy-whitc and verysubdued. 


STEELYARD. 

6. qnasi-dffo. In a steely manner. 

1621 Bp, Moontacu Diairibx 147 It is more than stony or 
st'=>y hard, to say that his substance was at all Tithed. 
1871 G. AIacdonalo Songs./ IPintcrDays 11, IPks. Fancy 
fy Imag. III. 83 Heed not the winds that steely blow. 
SiiGGlys.Td ^ (strlyaid). Hist. Forms: a. (5 
Btileyerd, stil-, styliarde, -ierd, -Jerd), 6 eti- 
liard, (stuliard, -yard), 6-7 stilyard, (6 stwyl-, 
stylyarde), stilliard(e, (6 stylliarde, 7 styUard, 
stiUiart, stillyart, stilliyard), 6- 7, 9 stillyard 
(6 -yardo). fi. 6 stel(e)yard(e, 6-7, 9 steel- 
yard, 7-9 steel-yard. [f. Steel sb.l + Yaed rf.l ; 
a mistranslation of MLG. slil/b^ (whence G. slab/- 
hof in historical use), f. sMi sample, pattern + hof 
courtyard. The svord st&l, pattern, being homo- 
phonous with the word for steel, the meaning of 
the compound was misunderstood.] 

1. The place on the north bank of the Thames 
above London Bridge ivhere the Merchants of the 
Hansc bad their establishment. Also, the mer- 
chants collectively. 

. 1*394, m N. Ser, x. VI. 413/2 In civitate Londonla.. 

in Curia Calihis.] 1474 5n_Rymcr Fotdera (x7io)XI. 796/1 
Quandam Curiam Londonisesitam vocatamStaelhoeffalias 
Stylgerd (?>r<irfStyl3erd]. xii’jsRollsofParlt.W.xz-^lx'tbe 
said Merchauntes of the Hanze, shuld have a certeyn place 
within the Citee of London, called the StylehoF, otherwise 
called the Stileycrd. Where the Maire and Commun- 

altie of the Cite of London, be sea.sed in their demeane as 
in fee, of the said place called the Stilehof, otherwise 
called the Stileyerd. 1493 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) 

1. 3^ This }'eare was a nsinge of yonge men againste the 
Stiliardc, 1546 Acts Privy CouneW^. S. I. 360 Bernarde 
Emeke and Symonde Percevall, merchauntes of the Stwyl* 
ynrde. xssx-2 Eow. VI yml. (Roxb.) 390 This day the 
stiliard put in their aunswere toa Krten complaint that they 
merchaunlis adventurem laid against them. z6iq J. More 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 90 Such. .of their 
goods as remains in the Styllard and other places of this town. 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert f'///(x649) 320 Which Act yet was 
not extended to the Merchants of the Stillyart. 1752 Carte 
Hist. Eng. HI. 266 The merchants of the Hanse or (as they 
were commonly called from their house in an open place 
where steel had been formerly sold) of the steel-yard. 1885 
Pall Malt Gas. 13 June 5 To the midst of the present 
centurj', when the last stillyard was converted into a London 
railway terminus. 

b. A similar establishment in a provincial town. 

*474 in Rymer Foedera (1710) XI._796/x Item, in Villa de 

Boston Curiam de Staelboeff, ali&s dlctam Styllerd. z6ox in 
Pr Thompson Hist. Boston (1856) 247 (An acre of land) at 
the Steelyards. 1676 J. Logan in Guillim's Her. (1679) 

178 Leaving us its large Vaults, Ware-houses, Cellarages, 
Drapery, Steel-yard, and public Halls, as indications of its 
[sc, Coventry’s) former opulency and splendour. 1856 P. 
Thompson Hist. Boston 339 The ancient custom-house 
at Boston was called the ‘Stylyard’s House*, 1890 Gross 
Gild Merck. I, 154 note. It is said that there were German 
Hanse societie.s or ' steelyards ’ in Hull, York, Newcastle, 
Boston, and Lynn. 

c, A tavern tviibin the precincts of the Steel- 
yard where * Rhenish wine* was sold. 

X592 Nashe P. Penilesse SufPlic. F i b, Men, when they 
arc idle, and know not what to do, saith one, let vs goe to 
the Stilliard, and drinke Rhenish wine. 1607 B. Barnes 
Divils Charter ill. v. F 3, Till they transported . . By Charon, 
Ferriman of Black Auerne, Fall Anchor at the Stilliard 
Tauerne. 1636 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. through Si gnts 
Zodiack D 7, There are foure Houses in London that doe 
sell Rhennish Wine, inhabited onely by Dutchmen; namely. 
The Stilliyard (etc.). 

2 . attrib, and Comb, wilh the sense * of or per- 
taining to the Steelyard/ ‘ produced in or distri- 
buted through the Steelyard *. 

1551-2 Edw. VI Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 509 It were good the 
Stiliard men ware for this time gentelly aunswerid. a 1552 
Lelano /tin. viit. 59 The staple and the stiliard houses yet 
there [sc. Boston) remayne, 1593 A. Chute in G. Harvey's 
Pierces Super. G g2, The Rhennish furle of thy braine, In- 
censt with hot fume of a Stilliard Clime. 1593 G. Harvey 
Hid. D d I, His Stilliard ball in his droi^ie eyes. i6ix 
CoTCR. s.v. Coquilli, Fain ccquilU, a fashion of an hard- 
crusted loafe, somewhat like our Stillyard Bunne. _ 1657 
Burton's Diary (1828) I. x8i We make no dklinction of 
Hambrough or stillyard merchants. 

Steelyard® (strlyajd). Forms : a. 7-8 stiliard, 
-yard, stilliard, (7 slilard), 8 still-yard. 7 
steeleyard, 8- steelyard, steel-yard. £f. SteeIi 
j^.l + Yabd sb.Z ; the formation was prob. sug- 
gested by the existence of Steelyabd l. 

The following passage has been supposed to be an example 

1531 in Lett, h' Pa/ers For. ff Dom. 

(The beam of) le Hanzes Hangis, (called) the Stilliarde 

But 'prob. ‘Stilliarde Berne’ means the public weighing 
scales kept at the Steelyard. The relation to the oWer «-o/d 
Stelleer, which rests ultimately on the sole autlio 1 y 
Cotgrave, is obscure.) ,, 1 „.^.. 

A balance consisting of a lever with unequal arms, 
which moves on a fulcrum ; the article u ^ 
is suspended from the shorter arm, and aw 
poise is caused to slide upon the longer a 
equilibrium is produced, its tb?* 

(which is notched or , f. 

weight : = Eomari balance (Komal 3.1 is a). 

° ^Aol^nArik%arytandf.iKi) 1. 79 No ™ore shnil be 
1639 Qfa pair of Steeleyards.. then the fee 

.850 B. vicoman-nlu^ .6 I. 
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must be weighed . .at the most just.. beam the State hath,. . 
notatcverySouldiers petty Stilliards. Posth, 

tVJ^s. (1705J 565 If on aStilyard a weight oAhirty Pound be 
hung at thirty times the distance from the Center that a 
weight of nine hundred Pounds is hung, the Stilyard shall 
remain in squilibrio. a 1790 Warton Frol. Old IVtttc/i, 
Playhouse 23 Hither your steelyards, Butchers, bring, to 
weigh The pound of flesh, Anti)onio*s bond must pay ! 1849 
Loncf. Kavanagh xi. Pr. Wks, 1886 II, 322 He likewise 
weighed all the babies. There was hardly a child in town 
that had not hung- beneath his steelyards. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist, Comm, 349 Railway luggage is weighed by 
means of a strong iron steelyard. 

attrib. 1777 Birmingham Directory 5 Beach, Thomas, 
Stilliard maker. 

tSteem, Ohs. Also 6 steeme. [Aphetic 
var. of Esteesi sb, Cf. next. 

It is noteworthy that^ the first two examples are much 
earlier than any knotvn instance of the fuller form.] 
Estimation, value. 

, ex33o R. BRUNNEC/iro^. l^ace (Rolls) 98 pat may pouhere 
in sir Tristrem ; ouer gestes it has j^e steem, Ouer alle that 
is or was. a 1380 St. Ambrose 893 in Horstm. Leg. 

(1878)22 pou schuldest Venice bi good steem pou nart but 
riht as on ofhem. is88GREENE^/aVfi*(i6i7)E4, Oflittlc 
steemc is Crystall being crackt. 

t Steem, Ohs. [Aphetic var. of Esteem 
trans. To estimate, value. : 

1590 Greene Hcver too late n. Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 120 I 
The more it workes, the quicker is the witj The more it 
writes, the better to be steem'd. 1592 Daniel Scan, Delia 
iv, Wks. (Grosart) I. 39 These lines I vse, t’ vnburthen mine 
owne hart; Myloue affects no fame, nor steemes of Art, 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 3 Whilome it was.. Dame Venus 
girdle, by her steemed dearc, What time she vsd to Ime in 
wiuelysort. 1642 H.MoRE.S’o^^C^.S“i7«/i.ii. 234 Is Honesty 
in such unruly fit That it*s held in no rank? they 'steem it 
not awhlt. 

Steem (strm), v.^ dial, (Yorks.) [variant of 
Stevek v."] Irons. To obtain (goods) on credit ; 
to order in advance, bespeak. Also, to pay a 
deposit upon goods bought. 

2^4 in Deios, York Castle (Surtees) 210 Thy father went 
to John Walker's to steime a pare of shooes, and he would 
not let him have them ivdthout he had money in his hand... 
Likewise he went to George Copplcy's tosteimeawastcoate 
cloth. 2674 Ray N. C. l^ords, To Steem \ to bespeak a 
thing. 286a C C. Robinson Dial. LeedSf Sieintt to bespeak. 

* Steimcd a plaace fur P meeting'. 

Steem, obs. form of Steam. 

Steen (strn), v. Forms: i stffiiian, a stecnen, 
3-5 stene, sateane, 5 steyn(e, S-Qstoen, atein, 

9 atean, ateyn(e. [OE, siknan a: OHG. (MHG., 
mod.G.) stainjan^ f.OTeut, *slaino^z 

Stone sb. 

In certain northern dialects this and Stone S', are formally 
coincident.] 

+ 1 . irons '. To stone (a person) ; to put to death 
by stoning. Obs. 

c^^oLindU/. Gosp.Vi^\X. xxiii. 37^ Du st«nas [C97S Rushw, 
stmnest] hia oaSe to tie ^tsendet sint. a 2225 Auer. K, 122 
Seint Stefne pet te stones pet me stenede him mlde [etc.]. 
a 222$ Juliana 41 And ich hit am pet makedesein I'uhan pe 
baptiste beon beafdes bicoruen & seinve stephene istcanet. 
1340 Ayenb. 3x3 God.. made ane man to stene to-uore al pc 
uolke uor pet he [etc.]. 2387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) VX. 

32 pey schulde prowe out stones borow holes of pe walles, 
as it were for to stene the devel. c 2440 Gesta Rom. 178 
Jerusalem ! that sleist prophites, & steynist hem th.nt bethe 
I-sent to the. c 2450 hUrk's Ftstial 28 pay drowen hym out 
of pe cyte, forto sienen hym 10 dethe. 

2 . To line (a well or other excavation) with 
stone, brick or other material. Also with up. 

Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 292 We.. artificially steen'd 
the whole Depth [of the well] with circular Portland Stone. 
2797 Ibid, DCXXVII. 325 The well was sunk and steined 
to the bottom. 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 234 To dig 
a cesspool. .and steen it with four-inch brick-work. 2838 
Holloway Prov. Did, s. v., To line a well with stones or 
bricks is to Stean iL 2839 Civil Engirt. ^ Arch, Jml. II. 
245/2 The excavation was. .steined with p inch brickwork in 
cement. 2877 Fraser's Mag. XV. 422 1 nc original plan of 
stcyning the banks, or lining them with stones; must.. be 
resorted to. 1886 lY. Somerset lYord'bk.^ Steen^ to build 
up without mortar the circular wall of a well.. I've a-got 
good stones, I’ll steen un up well ’. 2891 A niiijvary Nov. 208 
'Hie lower part of this was steined with oak boards. ■ 

. b. dial. (See quot.) 

2886 lY, Somerset tVord-bk., Steen, . .a. To put fresh metal 
on a road. 

Hence Steened ppl. a. 

I'jzi Mortimer Husb. (ed. 5) II. 283 He had several times 
seen at the pulling up of such old [ox) Stalls, some that have 
had a well .steen'd Channel under the Planks, leading to a 
large steined Receptacle without the Stall. 1863 Archxol. 
Cantianay. 15 , 1 found another steined grave of Caen stone. 
Steen, obs. form of Stean. 

II Steenbok (ste'nbpk). Alsosteenboc(k, -buck, 
st0iiiboc(k, -bok, -buck, stembok. [Du. sleen^ 
bok, f. sUen Stone sb.-k-bok Buck Cf. Stein- 
bock.] A small South African antelope, Rhaphi- 
ccros campesiris. 

1775 Masson Jourrt.Ctipt\si Phil.Trans. LXVI,295 Some 
had the skin of a stecnbock hung over their breast. 2850 
R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life S.A/r. (1902) 157/2 Return- 
ing..! shot a sleinbok- 1893 F. C. Selous 'Irav. S.- E. 
Africa 431 He has shot every kind of game in Africa, from 
a steinbuck to an elephant. 2894 LvDEKKER^^rj^. Hat. 
Hist. II. 307 Although the name stcinbok is properly 
restricted to a single species of antclow, it will be found [etc.]. 
19230. Pettman Africanderisms, Steenbok... 
campesiris. The word is frequently corrupted to Stembok. 


Iisteeubrass (st/-nbras). .y. Afr, Also 8 
steenbras(^s)0n, 9 -brassam, steembras. [Cape 
Du., f. Du. steen stone + brasem bream.] A sea- 
bream, Pagellus Hihogttaihus, 

2791 tr. Le Yaillant's Trav. 1 . 22 There are plenty of fish 
at the Cape- Among those most valued . , are the rooman . . , 
steertbrasen..z.Txd some others.' x8oi J. Barrow J'rav.S, 
Afr. I. i. 30 Next to the Roman are the red and the white 
Steenbrassems, styva Encycl. Zfn'f.V. 230/2 [Cape Colony.] 
The steenbrass and geelbeck are common in the estuaries 
and bays. 2914 /9/A Sept. 591 [Walfish Bay.] Other 
fish are harders (grey mullet), steembras, and barbers. 

Steene, obs. form of Stean. 

Steenin? (slrnig), vbl. sb. Also steaning, 
steining. p, Steen v. + -ing l.] 

1 . concr. The lining of a well or other excavation. 

2767 Ann. Reg.^ Chron. 56/1 Thesteining [of the well] fel 

in upon him and inclosed him at the bottom. 2783 Phil. 
Trails. LXXiy. 23 A biick steening, of two bricks thick in 
tarris, [was] raised gradually towards the top of the well. 
2898 F. Davis Silchester 40 They [the wells] were mostly 
lined with a Hint steining as far as the water, 

2. dial. a. A paved ford across a river. 

2838 Holloway ProiK Did., Steaning. 2887 S. H. A. 
Hervey in \Yedmore Chron. I. 288 (E.D.D.) Here I sup- 
pose was once a stream; and they crossed it by a stenning. 

b. (See quot.) 

1886 \y. Somerset lVord‘bk.t Steening, ,.z. The metal 
fre^h laid on a road. 


Steenldrk, steinkirk (stfnksjk). Hist. 
Also 8 atinkirk. [a. F. {cravate d la') Steinkerke, 
Steinkerijue, from the victory of Steenkerke (Bel- 
gium) gained by the French over the English and 
their allies on 3 Ang. 1692. 

It has long been common to give the names of victories to 
new patterns of attire etc. Introduced about the time of the 
battle. It is said that in France the designation d la Stein- 
kerke had a great temporary vogue as applied to clothing, 
jewellery, cosmetics, and the like. According to Voltaire, 
the original cravate a la Steinkerke simulated the appear- 
ance of negligence, in allusion to the disordered dress of the 
French nobles when hastily summoned to the battle.] 

A kind of neckcloth (worn both by men and 
women), having long laced ends hanging down or 
twisted together, and passed through a loop or ring. 

2694 D'Urfey Don Quixote t. Prol., The Modish Spark 
may Paint, and He in Paste, Wear a huge Steinkirk twisted 
to his Waste, a 1605 Halifax fYks. (1912) 162 If the Judges 
upon the Bench should. .be Cloathecl like the Jockeys at 
New-Market, or wear Jack-Boots and Steenkirks. 269$ 
Congreve Love for L. i. xiii. [xiv]. There arc huge Propor- 
tion’d CritickSj with long Wigs, Lac'd Goals, Steinkerk Cra- 
vats, and terrible Faces. 2697 Hrvden Virg. Past. Pref, 
****2b, The Beau presses into their Dressing-Room, ..to 
adjust his own Steenzkirk f^/V) and Peruke. 2704C1DDER 
Careless Hush. v. 54 Stage-dir., Takes her Steinkirk from 
her Neck, and lays it gently over his Head. 2707 Mrs. 
Centlivre Platonick Lady in. i. Milliner. And a long 
Neck and a hollow Breast, first made use of the Stinkirk. 
271X Addison Spect. No. 228 p ix A Fashion makes its Pro- 
gress much slower into Cumberland than Into Cornwall... 
'i’he Steenkirk arrived but two months ago in Newcastle. 

x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxxi, I had yielded up my cravat (a 
smart Steinkirk.. .and richly laced). 2854 Ainsworth Jack 
Sheppard in, xiii, [He wore] a maslin cravat, or steenkirk, 
as It was termed, edged with the finest point lace. 2869 
Mrs. Palliser Lace xxv. 300 These old-fashioned articles 
of jewellery were worn to fasten. .the lace Steinkirk. 
Steep (strp), sb.'^ Fonns : (5 stipe), 6 stepe, 
(steppe), 6-7 steepe, (8 slip, stiep), 7- steep, 
[f. Steep j;.] 

1 . The process of steeping or soaking; the state 
of being steeped, esp. in phr. {to lay) \asteep (obs.), 
f in a steep (obs.), in steep. 

e 2430 Two Cookery^bks. 1. 16 Take brolhe, l?e pouches 
& k® lyuerys wer sodoun in, in a stipe or on fayre brede. 
25x6 Gt. Herbal ccccxvii. (1529) Y v b, And let the fj’lvnge 
lay a stepe a day and a nyght in vynegyre. 2563 T, Gale 
Antidot. II. 25 Let all these be beaten together and layed in 
stepe in Rose water. x6ox Holland Pliny xxxii. vii. II. 439 
The same ought first to be cut or shred small, and then to 
lie infused or in steepe a whole day and a night in water or 
vinegre. 2707 Mortimer Husb. 175 Take Plantain, Rue, 
[etc.].. of each an handful,,. lay them in steep in a Pint ot 
old wash. xyo9LADvG. \SKUA.\'EHouseholdBk.{zgtt)j^ For 
makeing 2 s tip of mailt . .^6. o. o. 2765 Museum R ust. Ill, 220 
If barley is left too long on the steep in the same water, the 
water will grow slimy. 2800 Act 41 Geo. Ill, c. 6 {title) For 
shortening, .the lime of keeping in Steep for malting, Bar- 
ley damaged by Rain. 1851 A. MARsiiALLin H. Schroeder 
Ann. Vorksh. (1851) I. 419 Turning the beets inside out for 
tbe'second steep. 2876 Encycl. Brit. IV, 267/2, BxJ bushels 
of good dry barley will, after foriy-eight hours steep, swell 
to exactly xoo bushels. 1^3 W. R. AIackintosh Around 
Orkney Peat Fires 11. (1905) 126 A farmer.. had just taken 
his malt out of sleep, when two excisemen paid him a visit, 
b. fig. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 18 b, I haue teannes (if I be vext) 
laid in steepe in Aqua forth. 2615 Chapman Odyss. ii. 29 
She. .sweetc slecpe^ Powr’d on each wooer; which so laid in 
steepe Their drowsie temples, that each brow did nod. 2627 
Sanderson Serm. ad Pop. vi. § 21. (1632) 523 He., doth but 
lay more rods in steepe for his own back, 1895 * Ian Mac- 
LAREN ’ Briar Busk 255 Man [doctor], ye 'ill need tae pit 
yir brains in sleep. Is she clean beyond ye 7 

■f 2 . The steep : the midday plunge taken by a 
stag in hot weather. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans e iiij b, To the stepe then thay goon 
yche bote day at noon.. .The causeof ihcsteepe is to weere 
hym fro the flee. 2576 Turderv. Yenerie xxxvii, too A Hart 
goeth to the steepe at noone in the heate of the day to keepe 
him from the fiye. Ibid. 244 He goeth to the Steppe. 

■j- 3 . ? A steeping vessel. Ohs. rare^K 


STEEP. 

i6u in W. S. Gibson Htst. Monas{, Tynemouth (18461 11 
IS2 Repayring the Malthowse, Host and Steep lx s ’ 

4 . The liquid in which a thing is placed to unimn 

soaking or maceration ; a prepared liquor used as 
a dyeing bath or cleansmg wash ; in ^d^V.awash 
for seeds ; often with qualifying word, as alum 
bran, lime steep, etc. ' 

risa u. Duhamers Husb. i. xvi. (1762) 102 Steeps 
brought very early into use in husbandry. i8os R w 
Dickson Pract, Agric.X, ^46 Steeps or pickles of these hinds 
appear to have been principally made use of for preparing 
wheat, m order to prevent it from being affected with diseas- 
1839 UitE Dict^ Arts 600 The manufacturer., is.. careful to 
ensure their ^rification by subjecting them to a weak lint 
steep. 1882 CaooKES Dyeing ii Tissue-Printing 134 Tlit 
second peachwood beck may be saved and used for the first 
peachwood steep of the next lot. 1897 W. G. Smith tr. Vn 
Tubeu/' s Vis. Plants 65 Sterilization of the seed.-isciiitfly 
carried out by the use of ‘steeps’, which kill thesraut-sporo 
adherent to the seed. 

5 . = liBNNET sb.t 

1688 Holjie Armoury in. 244/1 Bad Cheese.. made of 
Burnt Milk, and of stinking and bad Runnel or Steep. 17(4 
Mhs. Rapfald Eng. Heusektr. (1778) 253 To make Crtaa 
Cheese. Put one large spoonful of steep to five quarts of 
afterings. 181)5 Jrnl. R. Agric.Soc.'^X. 1. loSTheremei, 
or steep as it is commonly called, is next added. 1895 £ 
Rvdincs Manx Tales 6$ And, Mrs. Kelly, I’ll be studin' 
you a boddle of steep. 

b. Se. The plant Ranunculus Jlamtmila. 

1894 J. Shaw in R. Wallace Country Schoolm, (1899)354 
Steep, Ranunculus flammula, from its acting like rennet. 
Steep (slip), a. sbfi and adv. Forms: ist^ap, 
3 steap, stmp, 3-6 stepe, (4 steppe), 4-7 steppe, 

5 steype, 6 stipe, stype, stiepe, 6-7 &■. steip, 
7 stiep, 7- steep. [OE. stiap, corresp. to OFris. 
stdp, MHG. *stouf sb. with the sense ‘steep, 
declivity’, in the proper name IJohenstaufm)\- 
OTeut. type *staupo-, f. Teut. root *statp- : simp : 
stup- : see Stoop ».] A. adj. 

+ 1 . Extending to a great height ; elevated, lofty. 
Becnoulf zzz (Gr.) Beor^as steape. a xooo Riddles iv. lo 
(Gr.) Weallas beofia 5 steape ofer stiwitum. c 2205 Lay. 19315 
[They] mid eorSe & mid stanen stepne hul makede. 13 ..R.E, 
A Hit. P. B. 1396, & Baltazar vpon bench was busked to sete, 
Stepe stayred stones of his stoute throne, a 2400-50 li'ars 
Alex. 4828 A cliffe at to cloudis semed, {''atwassoslaiie 

6 so stepe. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 474/1 Steepe, nowt low, 
elevatus,a5cendens. 26x5 Chapman Odyss. i.sooToaroomc 
they came, Steeple, and of state, 2667 Milton R.Lw.us 
W hercdeliclousraradlse,.,Crown.‘5 with her enclosure greeH) 

. . the champain bead Of a steep wilderness. 2738 Wesiev 
Hymn, * Eternal WiidonP ix, Tlw Breath can raise l« 
Billows steep, Or sink them to the Sand. 

+ b. * * High * in certain transferred uses. Of 
warriors or their attributes : Of high courage, 
noble. Of a voice : High, loud. Obs. 

cx2o$ Lay. 1532 per wes moni steap men mid stek 
swngen. Ibid, 1541 Cu 5 nu pine sirengSa & plna steps 
main. Ibid. 5879 And make we, .auer alche haspe hertoje 
stsepne. 23.. Cotr de L. 5985 Kyng Richard.. cryj'd on 
hym with voys ful stepe, ‘ Home, schrewe I * 

2 . t a. Of eyes : Projecting, prominent (also 
steep-out) ; staring ; glaring with passion. 

c xooo ^LFRic Horn, I, 456 He hsefS steape ea^an [= L 
‘ocuH grandes 'yPass. S. Bartholomari]. a 
307 Pe keiser bistarede hire wi6 swifte steape. chnen hwl 
pat na spek pus. c 2320 Sir Bettes 685 Wih stepe ^ 

rowe bren So lopeliche heganonhemsen,..baiwcreafercle. 

IT 2386 Chaucer ProL 201 His heed was balled.. Biw cycn 
stepe, and rollynge in his heed. 2397 Trevisa Barth, m 
P. R. III. xvii. (1495) 64 Crete ana stepe eyen (L. 
eminens\.<.^^ not well aferre : but depe eyen se 

ci^oaDestr, Troyyj^Z Crispe herit was the kyng,.. StOKp 

ene out stepe with a streught loke. Ibid, ^ 

[were] leuenaund with light as a low fyn, With sirerays * 
stithe in his stepe loke, CX400 tr. Secreta Secret') 
Lordsk. IIS He hauys sieepc-owt cghen (L. ecu 
extensos] ys malicious & feloun. a 1450 Lovelich 
651 With grete stepe .Eyen In his hed Also. YS 55 ’ , j.* 
MAN Fardle Facions ii. x. 212 The Tarlares arc very 
formed,..hauyng great stiepe eyes. ^ ■ t t f#‘r 

•fb. Of jewels, eyes, stars: Brillianf. • 

use only of eyes, in the poetical phrase sleep sn 
gray. Obs. 

a 2000 Gnomic Verses i. 23 (Gr.) 5 im sceal on bringc 
dan steap & geap- a 1000 Sal. ^ Sat. 284 (Gr.) 
sleorra ne stan ne se steapa giinm. . wihtc beswican. a i i 
Leg. Hath. 1647 A dcorewurffe wal, sebininde, & smen » 
of ^imstanes steapre pen is eni sieorre. ' a 122$ St. 

9 His twa ehnen steappre heue steorren ant hene 
ant brad as bascins. CX230 King of Tars 15 ® ^ 

and graye. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 583 ^y.-penk 
tyme, Wheper he pat stykked vche a stare in vebe sie^ 
y3e, 5if hym self be bore blynde hit is a brod wonder, a vy 

Skelton P. Sparoweiox^ Her ej’en gray and stepe 

mynehert to lepe. 1577 Grange Golden Aphrod. Gj d, „ ^ 
twirickling eyne bothe steepe and grey, they seeme 
Christall cleare. 

3 . Of a hill, mountain, cliff : Having an n? 3 
perpendicular face or slope, precipitous, 
gradient or slope, a staircase, etc. : High-pitcn^' 
The sense prob. goes back to OE., but is difficult 
tiesUe, as when applied to mountains, cliffs, etc. toe 
prob. expressed a mixed notion of senses i and 3. 

CI200 Ormin 2x379 &Xet ledeofell..brohhtchm^y” J 
lawe patt wass well swipe stasp & heh. 13. . K. 

Thco path on’ mount was narwe and stepe, In vajept ® 
and deope. 1533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1539) 5oh, Strange 
violcnfe exercLses be these.. clymmyng or walkyng . 
astipevprighthj-n. 2549 Thomas iY A/. Italieibi, Ij^ 
tbestipe descent of the hill causcib, that they haue not iw 
enough to make theyr stretes large. 2588 Shaks. L. 
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IV. i. 2 Was that the King that spurd his horse so bardt 
Against the steepe vprJsing of the bill ? 1605 Verstegan 
Dec. Ifttell iv. 98 These cUfs..are..as it were cut of sticp 
or straight down, from the top to the bottom. t6xo Hollano 
Camden's Brit. 344 A mighty ridge of steepe high Cliffs 
[L. cauiium etrnneHtia\. .runneth for seaven mile.s or there 
about, as far as to Dover. i6n Biole Matt, viil. 32 The 
whole herd of swine ranne violently downe a steepe place 
into the Sea. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 71 The way seems 
difficult and steep to scale With upright wing against a 
higher foe. a 1700 Evelyn DzaryaB Aug. 1670, Those huge 
steepe stayres ascending to it. 1718 LadyM, W. Montagu 
Lei. toMrs. 7 '— 25 Sept., The descent is. .steep and slip- 
pery. 1796 H. Hunter tr. SL^Pierie's Stud. B'at. (1799) I. 
137 The declivity of the bason of the Sea is much steeper than 
that of the bounding lands. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab ix. 218 
Again the burning wheels inflame The steep descent of 
Heaven's untrodden way. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 3a 
The hills of Rome are.. low in height but with steep and 
rocky sides. 1876 Miss Braddon y. Ha^areCs Dau. II. 
17 The narrow path., bad been cut into steps where the slope 
was steepest. 1884 [see Gradient sb. i], 
b. transf. of movement, poet. 

1603 Drayton Barons* JPdrs vi, xxli, That slippery way 
Where the most worldly prouident doe slide, Feeling the 
steepe fall threatning sure decay. x6^ Milton A L. uu 
741 (He] Thro\vs his steep flight in many an Aerie wheele. 
z8z8 Shelley HomePs Hjwft to Sten 22 His rapid steeds 
soon bear him to the West ; Where their sleep flight his 
hands divine arrest. 

+ c. Of a ditch, cave or the like : Having pre- 
cipitous sides or entrance. Obs, 

1568 Graiton Citron. II. 974 With diuers fortresses in the 
ditches, which were so broade and so plumme steepe that 
W'as wonder to beholde. ^ 1598 Extracts Burgh Bee. Glas. 
genu (1876) 189 His steip troebt and wolt biggit be him. 
x6ox Ibidy Ane steip troche. 1608 Topsell Serpents 10 
Quid %\Tiieth? Longo caput extulit antroCxruleus serpens, 
..That is— The greenish Serpent extolld her head from 
denne so steepe. 

i- d. Of a forehead : Upright, high. Oh. rare-^. 


1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxx. (Percy Soc.) 146 Her fore- 
head stepe, with fayre browes ybent. 

f e. Of water: Having a headlong course, flowing 
precipitously. Of rain (»SV.) : Pouring. 06s. 

C1330 Arih. ^ Mtrl. X450 Her vnder is a 5erde depe A 
^ler, boJ>e swift & stepe. 1634 Milton Comusq-/ And the 
gilded Car of Day, His glowing Axle doth allay In the steep 
Atlantick stream. cx6|S “ Ixxxi. 31, I tri’d thee at 
the water steep Of Meriba renown’d, 1659 A. Hay Diary 
(S.H.S.) X49 hi' Ro* Broun and I cam away from LMcrick 
in a very steep raine. 

£ Coalmining. Of a seam or measure: Having 
a high inclination. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. CoaUmining^^y^ Steep scams (of coalj. 
1892 Laboter Commission Closs.^ Sie/p Pleasures, a descrip- 
tion of the seams of coal on the South crop , . in South Wales, 
which are highly inclined. 

4. In occasional figurative uses. (Very common 
in Milton.) a. Of an aim, an undertakbg, etc. : 
Arduous, full of difficulty, ambitious, 

1598 Bastard Chrestol. jv. xii. 85 His heedlesse good and 
steepe presumptuousnesse. x8x6 Byron Ch. Har, lit. cv, 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim Was, Titan- 
like, on daring doubts to pile Thoughts which (etc.], 
fb- Of a difficulty : Hard to surmount. Obs. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 32 To which [bound of civil! 
liberty]., wee arc already in good part arriv’d, and yet from 
such a steepe disadvantage of tyranny and superstition 
grounded into our principles as was (etc.J. 

•f 0. *= Headlong a. 4. Obs, 

1616 B. JoNSON Forest xi, Who . .Would, at suggestion of a 
steepe desire, Cast himselfe from the spire Of all his happi- 
ness ? 1649 Milton Eikon. 42 The stay and support 01 all 
things from that steep ruin to which he had nigh brought 
them. 1653 — Ps. vii. 60 With ruine steep. 1667 — P. L, 
VI. 324. It met The sword of Satan witb steep force to smite 
Descending. 

d. Of inequalities, contrasts : Violent, extreme. 
1856 Emerson Eng. “TraiiSj Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 136 
The feudal system survives in the steefj inequality of pro- 
perty and privilege. Ibid.^ Manners ibid. II. The range 
of nations from which London draws, and the steep contrasts 
of condition, create the picturesque in society. ^ 

6 . slang. Excessive, extravagant, ' stiff 'tall . 
Of a price, an amount: Exorbitant. Of a story, 
etc. : Exaggerated, incredible. 
iBsS Knick. Mag. Apr. XLVII. 362 (Thornton Amn-. 

He’s too steep in his price, anyway. 1837 Chicago 
Trihinc 17 Oct. (Bartlett), One hundred and ten Winnebago 
Indians, wearing their blankets, voted the Democratic ticket : 
but thea"ent thought this was rather steep, so heafterwards 
crossed that number from the list. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 22 Apr. 
2/3 This is rather a steep statement, even for a party that 
exists on credit. 1901 blunsey s lilcig. XXIV, 44Z/Z Forty 
thousand marks.. is a pretty steep price even for a royal 


moior carriage, n 

6 . altrib. and Comb., as steep-grade aaj. ; chiefly 
parasynthetic, as steep-backed^ -faced^ -gabied, 
-pitchedy-pointed, -roofed, -scarped, -sided, -streeied; 
•{•steepward adv. ? on a steep slope. Also Steep- 
Do^vx, Steep-to, Steep-up, Steepwise. 

xBSg F. CowpER Captain of 'Wight The old man once 

more turned to climb the *steep-backed hill. J* 

Atkinson Old Whitby 60 The *steep-faced cUft. xgig 
Blackw. Mag, Jan. 124/2 A *steep-gablcd house. 189® 
Daily News 25 Feb. 5/4 The. ..*steep-grade tramway. 1885 
Warren & Cleverly ligand. Beetle 140 We swung under the 
bridge, and ran in to the *steep-pitched landing, sgzz LuY 
Thorne * Great Acceptance x.(igr5) assTurrets \vith 
pointed roofs. 18x4 Scott Wav.^viu, The house, which 
seemed to consist of two or three high, narrow, and 
roofed buildings. jSjBRjiMSAY Phys.Geog. xvlii.sgb The 
♦steep-scarped front.. faces to the north-west. 1856 
Arct, Expl. I. ix. 93 Large gorges. .generally •steep-siaea. 


*872 M. Collins Plunges for PeartX,\\, xx6 The *steep- 
street^ litt/e town ofSilveroar. 1586 KYoHouseh. Pkitos. 
Wks. (1901) 270 Whether it lie *stcepeward downe the hyls, 
vneasie and painful to be past. 

B. sb. 

1. The declivity or slope of a mountain, hill, 
cliff \ a steep or precipitous place. 

*555 Eoen Decades (Arb.) 133 Ryuers. .wherwith al suebe 
trees as are planted on the stiepe or foote of the mountaynes, 
a^ vines . . are watered. 1590 Shaks. A/AA. N. 11. L 69 Why art 
thou heere Come from the farthest steepe (Qo. x steppe) of 
India ? 2625 G. Sandvs Trav. 27 Having climbed the moun- 
tamestcepe towards the sea. x667Milton/*.Z.iv.68oHow 
often from the steepOf echoing Hill . . have we heard Celestial 
voices, xyai De Foe Mem. CavalieritS^o) 76 On the steep 
of the r^k was a bastion. 1791 W. Bartraxi Carolina 341 
Ihey then pass on rapidly to a high perpendicular steep of 
rocks. z8ox Campbell Kei'l/<xri>/rrx 22 Britannia needs no 
bulwarks, No towers along the steep. x86x M. Arnold 
•^uthern Night 23 There, where Gibraltar's cannon'd steep 
O crfrqwns the wave. X883 Mrs. Ritchie Bk. Sibyls i. 2 The 
old . . highroad , , winds its way resolutely up the steep. 1899 
Daily Nnos 24 Oct. 5/4 He broke and fell back, being driven 
pell mell over the steeps to the rear of his position. 

iransf, x86o Dickens etc. Message fr. Sea iv. Chrisim, 
S/or. (1874) 182 Having. .launched the boat down the steep 
of the deck, into the watcr- 
b. poet, of the sky- 

1697 Dryden Firg, Georg, 602 The setting Sun surve>», 
When down the steep of Hcav*n he drives the Day. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1 . 11. 1, Behold the new morning glittering 
down the eastern steeps. 1850 S. Dobell Romaniu-zS l^t 
me bre.Tthe thee round the Of the celestial steep. X878 
Joaquin Miller Songs of Italy 87, I have looked to the 
steeps of the starry sky. 

X742 Young Ni. TIu vii. 705 By stialmng up the steep of 
excellent . What gains she? 1780 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 380 Hercules marches here in full view of the steeps 
of virtue on one hand and the flowery paths of pleasure on 
the other. X877 L. hfORRts Epic of Hades iii. 32 For 
Knowledge is a steep which few may climb. While Duty is 
a path which all may tread. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 
II. 132 His first wife helped him up the steep, cheered him 
on the way (etc.], 19x0 W. James Mem. 4 Stud. 275 The 
notion of a sheep's paradise like that revolts, they say, our 
higher imagination. Where then would be the steeps of life? 

A steep (advb. phr.), steeply sloping. Ohs. 
1573-80 Tusser Husb. (1878) 98 Some maketh & hoUownes, 
haUe a foot deepe, with fower sets in it, set slant wise a steepe. 
C. adv. 

1. With a steep slope, abruptly. 

1548 Thomas Hat. Diet. (1550), J?flf/es2ff,g^uickenessc, or 
the goyng stype vp byll. 1548 Elyofs Did., Prxrupti, 
stype without any bendyng. 

2. To run steep = to run kigk (High adv. 9). 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV.^47S/2 Others. .are never so 

happy as when enjoying a glorious thresh to windward, with 
..the sea ruonlog steep. 

f 3. With the eyes wide Open. Obs. 

X4.. Guy Warw. 7730 He lokyd vp steype starande, 

4. Comb, with pres, and pa. pples., as steep- 
ascending, -bending, -cut, -descettding, -hanging, 
-rising, -yawning. 

1727-46 Thomson 5 ’«ww^ 6 o 8 The*ste€p-a$cendingcagle 
soars With upward pinions through the flood of day. 2538 
Elyot Diet., Accliue, *stepe bcndyngc. xgox HarpePs 
Mag. Cl I. 741/2 ’They found themselves on top of a ♦sleep- 
cut bluff. X728 Thomson Spring Seasons (1730) 41 The 
trembling Steed ..♦steep-descending stems Tbe headlong 
Torrents foaming down the Hills, xsgi Sylvester Du 
B artas I. vii. 26 Here from a craggy Rock's ♦steep-banging 
boss, , A silver Brook in broken streamsdoib gush. Ibid, ii. 
iii. III. Law 659 Can we (like Birds) witb still-*steep-rising 
flight Surmount these Mountains? 17*5 Armstrong / wnV, 
Shahs, 177 Misc. Wks. 1770 I. 157 A^ gulph that swallows 
vision, ivith wide mouth *Steep-yawning to receive them. 

steep (st/p), ii.l Fonns : 5-6 stepe, stipe, 5 -^ 
steepe, 6 stiep(e, stype, (steyp), pa.pple. stept, 
6-7 steap, 6 - steep. [Of diiScnlt etymology. On 
the assumption that (notwithstanding tbe late date 
at which it is recorded) the vb. represents an OE. 
*stiepan, *slJpan, it would be the formal equivalent 
of Sw. stopa. Da. slebe, Norw. steypa, to steep 
(seeds, barley for malting) OTent. type *staupjan^ 
perhaps f. *slaupo-m (OE. sUap, ON. siaup, Stoup) 
vessel for liquor. C£ Norw. zetja korn i ztaup = 
to put com in steep (see Steep ri.f). 

The mod, Scandinavian wordscited coincide in form with 
a verb meaning to cast down, tocast (metals), to run (candles, 
etc.) into a mould, which descends from ON. sfoypa of the 
same meaning, a causative of ON.j/^<i(once),Sw.r/«/a to 
Stoop. It is phonologically impossible that, as is usually 
supposed, the Eng. word can he a. ON. sUyPa\ and even if 
it be referred to an OE. *stupan corresponding to the ON. 
vb., the development of sense appears less natural on this 
view than on t^t suggested above.] 

1. trans. To soak in water or other liquid ; 
chiefly, to do so for the purpose of -softening, 
altering in properties, cleansing, or the like, or for 
that of extracting some constituent Const in, 
rarely with. 

e 1400 Mawdev. fRoxb.) xriiL 64 |?ai ^e aide peperand 
stepez it and strewer apon it spume of siluer. e 14*0 Lio^ 
Cocort/m (j86a) 46 Fyrst sethe Jrj- xnustuls..In water, ..per 
in j»ou stepe white brede fayre. 0x440 Pallad, on Husb. xti. 

545 Elite olyues xl ^yes stepe In oil barm. 2530 PAt^SCR. 
734/2,1 stepe, I laye in water, or layastepeanysaltemeate 
to take out tbe hr\ne,je destrempe. Stepe this salt fyssne, 
*533 Elyot Cast. Helthc (1539) 42 Also wj-ne. . whenn iwtes 
Ot perseley or fenel be stieped. x$6x Hollybusm Horn, j 
Apoth. 34 b, A slycc of bread styped in colde water. 1565 


Jewel Apol. (1611) 463 The Priests. . vsed to dip or to 
snpe the Sacred Body of our Lord vnder forme of Bread in 
consecrated Blood and so to giue it to the people. 1577 
Harrison England 1. 11. vi. (1877; i560urMaultismadeof 
the best Barley, which is steeped in a cysterne..vntyj} it be 
thorowlye soked. 1587 Greene J'ritameron il 1 1 b, Hanni. 
toll.. stieped poyson inacuppeofdrinke. xS94Gd.Huswifes 
Handmaid Kitchin 43 Take faire bread and Vinigar, & 
steep the bread with some of the same broth. x6rt Shaks. 
Wiut. T. II. i. 40 There may be in the Cup A Spider steep’d. 
x6x7 Mobyson /tin. i. 114 Into the foresaid Lake they cast 
flax, which will be steeped in that water in 14 hourcs. 1697 
Dryden Pirg. Georg, i. 280 Some steep their Seed, and some 
in Cauldrons boil. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(*778) 69 Steep your ham all night in water. 1800 G. Rose 
Dianes (i86o) I, 284 ’I'he distillers steep their malt a fort- 
night before they can use it. X815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 
^/^rt II. 823 When he steeped seeds.. in a strong solution 
m liver of sulphur, he never lost a seed by vermin. 1844 
G, Dodd Textile Mnnuf. v, 148 Tbe (flax) plants are then 
. .steeped, a very important operation. 1849 Balfour Man. 
Bot. § 248 Some have advocated a s>’Stem of steeping 
seeds and rains in certain solutions before sowing them. 

HaroTmeke's Sci.-possipl^ItkN\. 53 The Hottentots., 
use the leaves steeped in brandy for all sorts of complaints. 

b. absol. To soak barley or malt. 

X390-X Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 74 Pro ij fattes. . 
pro stepyng yn. X468 Cov. Leet.bk. 338 yat noman. .fech 
waiir Jjens to brue nor to stepe with, vp \>e peyn of iiij d. 

c. To plunge or bathe (one's face, eyes, limbs, 
etc.) in water. Somewhat rare, 

XS79 Spenser Cal. Mar. xi6 But see the Welkin 

thicks apace, And stouping Phebtis steepes his face. 1708 
N. Blundell Diary (1895) 62, I Steeped my Feet in hot 
Whey, .to make my Comes come out. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. lit. XV, I have steeped my eyes in cold water. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona vii, I sat by the lake side.., and there 
steeped my wrists and laved my temples. 

transf. xSxy Shelley Rev. Islam i. li. The wingless boat 
paused where an ivory stair Its fretwork in the crystal sea 
did steep. 

d. (rajtsf. Of mist, vapour, smoke, light ; To 
' bathe \ envelop like a flood. 

1798 CoLpjiiDGE Anc. Mariner vi. xvii, The moonlight 
steeped in silentness The steady weathercock, x8x7 Shelley 
Rev. Islam t. ii, Long trains of tremulous mist began to., 
steep The orient sun in shadow. xB6o Tyndall Glac. i. v.37 
The Glacier, .was also steeped for a time in tbe same purple 
ligbL 1887 Mjss Braddon Like fy Unlike x, Every room 
was steepto in tobacco. 1890 Bridges Shorter Poems 1. ii. 1 
A river-mist is steeping The trees. 

2. To soak, saturate, thoroughly moisten. Const, 
in, rarely with (water, blood, dye, etc.); also 
simply in passive (now dial.\ to be wet through. 

7590 Sp^’ser F. Q. 11. vi. 28 Then she with liquors strong 
his eyes did steepe, That nothing should him hastily awake# 
Ibid. in. L 6^ Drops of purple bloud.. Which did her 
lilly smock with stalnes of vermeil steepe. 1593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI, II. i. 62 A Napkin, steeped in the barmlesse 
blood Of sweet young Rutland, 1633 Ld. Wariuston Diary 
(S.H.S.) 185 Evin so that with tears my naipkin was lyk on 
steaped in waller (rxV], 27x7 PosE/liaaxL 729 HisCoursers 
steep'd in Sweat, and stain'd with Gore. 1720 Ibid. xvn. 425 
A sanguine Torrent steeps the reeking Ground. x768Sterne 
Sent, fourn. (177B) II. 277 (Maria) My handkerchief.. was 
steep’d too much already to be of use. x8ia J. Wilson Isle 
of Palms J. 303 Ob J must those eyes he steep’d in tears. 
X849 Avtoun Lays Scott. Cavaliers {ed. 2) 20 Never yet was 
royal banner Steeped In such a costly dye. 1892 Verney 
Mem. I. 5 There was probably little or no glass in the house 
of Henry VII.'.s time; linen steeped in oil vvas thesuhstitute. 
X898 Shefld. News 27 Aug. (E.D.D.) My claes wis dat wye 
steepid 'at da waiter ran doon ower my hide. 
fig. IS9S Shaks. yohn in. iv. 147 For he that steepes' his 
safetie in true blood. Shall flnde but bloodie safety. 1607 
Dekker & Webster Sir T. IVyat B j b, See, on my knees 
I humbly take ray leaue, And steep my wordes ivith teares. 

b. To soak or imbrue (a weapon, etc^ in blood, 
poison, etc. 

1594 Kyd Cornelia It. 283 Would Death had steept his dart 
in Lemas blood. x^^C.HKEVLKHShad<nvofNt. Cj, No pen 
can any thing cternall wright, That is not steept in humor of 
tbe Night. 160a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 533 With tongue in 
Venome steep’d. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam vii. i, Time, 
though be wield the darts of death and sleep, And those 
thrice mortal barbs in his own poison steep. 

c. hyptrbolically. To ‘soak’ in alcoholic liquor: 
with reference to constant or excessive drinking; 
chiefly in passive. Also, to deaden, stupefy (one’s 
memory, senses), to drown (grief, etc.) in liqnor. 

aisgi Gkeene 7 as. IV, 1735 Onr iolly horscleeper, icing 
well stept in licor, confessed tometbesiealingofmy maisters 
writings, x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster in. v, And hue like 
them, That..euery eu’en, with neat wine steeped be. X049 
Lovelace Poems 97 "When thirsty griefe in Wine w^ieept 
1746 Francis tr. Hon, Sat. il 1 10 S»im o er me liber, it 
you want to sleep, Or thedull Sense in t other Bottle 
i8»r Scott Kenilw. iii, Unless my memory fails me, (tor 1 
did steep it somewhat too deeply in the sack-butt). 1039 
W. Carleton Fardorougka xiv. sat * He is afeard if to i ^ 
drunk that be might n’t be able to keep his own 
‘Ah, thin be the holy Nelly, we’ll steep h,m yet. xb 5 o 
Emerson.E«^. Traits. Race emodcheco 

juicy, broad-chested creature, steeped to 

xsSmiss Braddon LadyAudleyxxxnt, He was steeped to 

“'T:^‘'(;hr“To ■ ,vet inidate or celebrate 
by a drink. ... __ , mr. 

176s SiEENE Tr. SkanAy vm. xxvi.., Wats a crown, cor 
po4l, to begin with, to steep thy commission. 

3. In various metaphorical applications, 
a. To • bathe ’ (the heart, bead, limbs, etc.) m 

IMS SIcm; TOich..In quiet 
rest his molten b^did steep. r 53 S Quarles Amtl. u ru, 
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•Is this a time to steepe Thy braines in wastfull slumbers? 
5697 Drydek yirg^. Georg, iv. 27B When once in Bedstheir 
weary Limbs they steep, No buzzing Sounds disturb their 
Golden Sleep. iSz? Keule C 4r,.K., Sun 0/ my 
the soft dews of kindly sleep My weaned eyelids gently 
steep. 1833 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 66 Weonly toil. .Nor 
steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm. 

b. To soak and stupefy or deaden (grief, the 
senses) in (sleep, etc.). 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVf in. i. 8 O Sleepe,..thou no more 
wilt weigh my eye-lids downe, And steepe my Sences in 
Forgetfulnesse. 1^2 Marston Antonio's Rev, iii, My 
sense was steep’t in horrid dreames. *790 Cowper Mothers 
Piet. 19 Fancy., Shall steep me in Elysian reverie. 282a 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Detached Thoughts on Boohs, She has 
snntclicd an hour.. to steep her cares, as in some Lethean 
cup, in spelling out their enchanting contents. 2856 Meri* 
VALE Rom. Etnp. 1. V, 534 Messallna.. steeped the senses of 
her consort in brutal indulgences. 288a B. Harte///^ ii, He 
awoke with the aroma of the woods still steeping his senses. 

c. To involve deeply in a state or condition ; to 
imbue or permeate thoronghly(u’ilh somequality); 
to make profoundly acquainted (with, a subject of 
study); to absorb (a pursuit). Const. r’«. Chiefly 
in passivt ; often, to be steeped to the lips. 

2603 Chettle etc. Grissill A 4, All his words and deedes 
arc like bis birth, Steept in true honor. 2604 Shaks. Oik* 
XV. ii. 50 Had they. .Steep'd me in pouenie to the very 
lippes. 2663 Patrick Rarnb, Pilgrim xxvii. (1687) 293 He 
seldom departed from meditation, but .. with nis whole 
heart steeped in new sweetness. 2833 Tennyson Two 
Poices 47 Thou art so steeped in misery. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev, HI. 11. viii, Rol.and, so long steeped to the lips in 
disgust and chagrin, sends in his demission, 1850 W. Irving 
Goldsmith xiv. 172 Langton..was still the.. enthusiastic 
scholar, steeped to the lips in Greek, 2855 Dickens Lett, 
{1880) I. 402, I am steeped in my story. 2836 Kingsley 
Misc. (i860) II. 230 But Milton had .steeped his whole soul 
in romance. 1868 Morris Earthly Par, I, i. 304 Until the 
Golden Age seemed there to be, So steeped the land was in 
felicity, 1870 Huxley Lay vi. (18741 117 The whole 

of modem thought is steeped in science. 2882 Miss Brad- 
DON Mt, Royal iii, She has been steeped to tlie lips in 
worldliness and vanity. 2908 J. O. Dykes Chr. Minister 
xiii. 142 There is a language of devotion in which the minis- 
ter does well to steep himself. 

4. intr. To .undergo the process of soaking in 
liquor, 

<72422 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine, 1126 Men Verne and 
desiren after muk so sore, pat they good fame han leyd a 
watlr yore, And rekken neuer how longe it per stipe. C1440 
Pallad, on Hush, 11. aSx A day afore her settjmg hem [sc. 
almonds] to stepc In meth is good. 2598 Epulario B ij b. 
Lay it to steepe in a little red wine. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche lu evil, He having steeping, in a box of Jett, A blacker 
Liquor. 2769 Mrs, Rafpalo Eng. llousehpr. (1778)323 Put 
one ounce of isinglass to steep in cyder. 2808 Scott Marm, 
I. XXX, The midnight draught 01 sleep, Where wine and 
spices richly steep, In massive bowl. 1809 Parkins Ch/* 
peppePs Eng Physician 383 Then let them all steep ten days 
in the aquavitai. 2913 Daily Graphic 24 Mar. 13/4 Basins 
of water in which salt cod was steeping so that it might be 
ready for cooking, 
b. iransf, andy^rf. 

*577 Grange Golden Aphrod. E ij, As one whose browes 
had Morpheus bound and layde to stiepe ouer head and 
cares in the snowe of Tygetus, »6oo Fairfax Tasso xx, 
cxliii, The camp was wonne, and all in blood doth steepe. 
1849 Cupples Green Hand xvi. (2856) 257 A huge lake, 
fringed in by a confused hazy bluish outline .steeping in the 
heat. 29x4 Ulackw. Mag. Feb, 232/t In a loch at Moy the 
stars were steeping. 

6 . Comb. ; chiefly iu the names of vessels used 
in steeping malt, flesh, etc. (cf. .Steeping vbl. sbl^ 
4), as steep cistern, '^fat (Fatj^. 1 - 2), (Lead 
sbiX -stone (Sc.and«i7;'/<^.),///i5; steep-grass, 
-weed, -wort, Pingtticulavulgaris, so called from 
its property of curdling milk ; steep-skin dial, (see 
qnot.) ; steep-water = Steep sb^- 4. 

• 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 93 (Malting] More barley is succes- 
sively emptied into the *steep cistern. 2483 Caih, Angl, 
361/2 A ’'Stepc fatte, ptipsanarium, 2550 N. C, Wills 
(Surtees 1908) 2x0 A stepffat of leyd, 2777 J. Liciitfoot 
Flora Scotica II. lyi Pinguiculavulgans.,,*^tct:p-'Z^:^^. 
24x8 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. 142 Item j ^stepelede 242. 
1582 Wills Inv, N. C. (Surtees i860) 88 item in the kilne 
a lardge and new steapeleade. 2887 S, Chesh, Gloss., Bag- 
skin, the stomach of a calf salted, so as to be used as rennet 
in cheese-making. Also called ^Steep-skin. C2475 Cath. 
Angl. 361/2 (Addit, MS.) A ^Stepstane or fatt. 2599 Reg. 
Mag.Sig.Scot.^xTf iQoxaivixsxX dictis frairlbus potestatem 
horrea, hortos, he killl-*, cobrlli^*, steip stanis, granarla [etc.]. 
1627 Caft. Smith Sea^ Gram, ix, 37 The *steepe Tubs in 
the chains to shift their Beefe, Porke, or Fish in salt water. 
28^ Sm^th Sailor's Word-hk., Sleep-tnb, a large tub in 
which salt provisions are soaked previous to being cooked. 
1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 1012 The *stecp-waier 
gradually acquires a yellow colour. 2876 Encycl. Brit. 
IV. 267^ The steep-water should then be changed. 2886 
Britten & Holland Plant-n,, Steep-grass, *Sleep-weed, or 
♦Steep. wort, Pingnicnla vulgaris, L, 

Hence Bleeped £t. 

1S99 Drayton Ueroical Ep.^ Geraldine to H. diozvard 
(ed. 3) 95 b, That honey-steeped gall, We oft are sayd to 
bayte our Loues withall. rSapT. de Gray Coinpl. Horsem. 
348 Give him one of the steeped egges. 1648 Hexham ii, 
Gerot Vlas, Rotten or Steeped Flaxe. J710 N. Blundeli. 
Diary (1895) 83, I Rested my Steeped Wheat to make 


Coffy on. „ „ „ 

Steep (str-p), 2'.2 [f. Steep a.] 

1. Irasis. To place in a sloping position. Now 
only dial., to tilt (a cask). Cf. Stoop v. 

1613-16 W. Browne Erii. Past. 1. 1. ao Then did the God 
her body forwards steepe, And cast her for ^ ^ 

slcepc. 2837 J. r. Palmer Gloss, to Mrs.Palmeds Dialogue 


Devon Dial., Ho Steep, to tilt or give an inclination to a 
barrel which Is nearly run out. x886 W, Somerset Word-bk. 

2. To make a slope on the top or side of (a) a 
hedge; (^) a stack. (See qnots.) dial. 

(a) 2742 in Hartland (Devon) Gloss, s. v. Steep, Shall not 
cut shrid lop or steep any hedge or hedges. 2837 j. F. 
PAL^IER Gloss, to Mrs. Painter's Dialogue Devon Dial., To 
Sieept • - to dress or trim a hedge. 2856 AIorton Cyet. Agric, 
II. 724/1 (Devon.), to lade and sleep hedges is to lay them 
down and bank tip with earth. 

[b) 2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss,, Sleep, to top up 
or make up a rick. 2887 Kentish Gloss, s. v., To steep a 
stacks is to make the sides smooth and even, and to slope it 
up to the point of the roof. 

3. intr. Of a cliff: To form a sleep ; to ‘drop’. 
Also of the sea : To slope. 

189Q Clark Russell Ocean Trag. I. iii. 46 He might just 
get a glimpse of green shore with a tremble of water., steep- 
ing to it. • 1922 Nation 16 Dec. 469/2 A huge hammer of 
mountains eight thousand feet high and steeping sheer into 
the sea. 

Steep'dowHj a. Ohs, exc. poet, [f. Steep a. + 
Down adv. Cf. Steei»-bp.] Precipitous. 

2530 Palscr. 827/1 Stepe downe, tout bas en droycte 
lypie, i$4S Elyot Diet., .pitching doune, or 

stiepe doune. 2560 Bidlk (Geneva) Matt. viii. 32 The whole 
lierd of swine was carj'cd with violence from a stiepe downe 
place into the sea. 2584-7 Greene Carde of Fancie Wks. 
(Grosart) IV. 74 The cliffes so steep-downe and feareful, as 
to descend was no Ussc daunger then death it seUe, 1604 
Shaks. Oth. v, it. 280 Whip me ye Diucl.«;. Wash me in 
steepe-downe gulfes of Liquid fire. 2648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche in. xiv, You see Him till into the steep. down West 
He throws his course. 2828 Tennyson Lovers Tale 390 
Sleep-down walls of battlemented rock, 
f b. Of a shower, Obs, 

x6oi W, Watson Import. Consid. (1831) 30 A steep.down 
shower of stormy sorrows. 

Steeped (st/pt), <2. [f. Steep c /.2 + .EDk] Of 
a rock, rampart : Having a precipitous face or 
side. Obs. exc. in steeped-io = Steep-to. 

1596 Sir F. Verb Comm, 11. (1657) 38 A massy rampier, 
with two round halfbuIwarks,..not steeped and scarped : so 
as it was very mountable. 2686 Plot Stnffordsh.^ 173 The 
sides steeped and so hanging over, ihnt it someiimes pre- 
serves Snow all the Summer. 2858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V, 
36X The islet is. .steeped to on all sides. 

Steepen (stPp’n), v. [f. Steep a, -t- -en c.] 

1. intn. To become steep or steeper. 

2847 H. Miller First Intpr, ix. 153 As the way steepened 
..(could detect., some traces of theolduaih. xSS^Stbven- 
son Treas, 1 st, xxxi, But by little and jiiile the bill began 
to steepen. 

2. trans. Jig, To increase, ' pile on ‘ Jieap up’; 
also with lip, 

2909 Ld. Rosebery in Times si Sept, 7/5 'I'hcse death 
duties. .have been constantly steepened up. 1914 Q, Rev, 
Apr. 458 The financial demands made upon under-writing 
members have been very much steepened of recent years. 
Hence Stee'peniDg vb/, sb, and ppl. a, 

2868 Gladstonk in Tvlorley (1903) 11 . < 1 , xvi. 256 , 1 
ascend a steepening path with a burden ever gathering 
weight. 2909 Ld. Kosedbry in Times 2 1 Sept, 7/5 An argu- 
ment for the steepening of the death duties was that [etc.]. 

Steeper ^ (strpaj), [f. Steep v,^ + -eiiI,] 

1. One who steeps ; spec, one who carries out the 
operation of steeping fla.K, wool, etc. 

x6<x CoTCR., Trentpeur, a dipper;, .soaker, steeper, 1837 
Flemish Httsb. ix. (Libr. Useful Knowl.) 45 The best and 
most experienced sleepers. . prefer ibe clear soft water of the 
river Lys. 1904 Eng. Dial. Diet., Steeper, a wool*combing 
term : a man who steeps the wool before washing, w, Yks. 

2. A vessel used in steeping or infusing ; esp, a 
vat in which, the indigo-plant is macerated. 

2737 Miller Card. Diet, (ed. a) s. v. Anil, 7 *hc first, largest, 
and highest of these (Indigo) Vats is called ibc Steeper or 
Rot. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 666 [Indigo) 'The uppermost is 
called the fermenting vat, or the steeper, 1886 Comhilt 
MfTg.Ja\ysi Thewoald-be drinker is ibcn expected to seize 
the burning hot steeper (for lea). 

3. dial, A soaking rain; also, a soaking with rain. 

2878 E. Waucii Hermit Cobbler vii. It's a steeper, and 

nought else. It's th' weetest back-end we’n had this ten- 
year. ^ 1898 Leeds Merc. Svppl. 7 May (E.D.D.) T'rain com 
dahn x’ buckets an' it gae me a sleeper an’ reight, tu. 
Steeper (strpai). dial, [f. Steep -i - -er L] 
(See quot. 1837,) 

i8r^ Sporting Mag. XLV. iio One may be placed about 
Dineincnesabovethestecpcrsofahedge. 2837 J, (".Palmer 
Gloss, to Mrs. Palmed s Dialogtte Devon Dial., Sleepers, in 
trimming hedges, the central branches, cut half through and 
laid Iengih%Yays, 

t Stee'pful, a, nonce-wd. [{. Steep a. or sb.- 
-f -FUL.] Abounding in steeps, steep. 

26<»s Sylvester Du Bar/as ii. iii. i. Vocation 828 Anon 
he stalks about a steepfull Rock. 

Steepil(l, obs. forms of Steeple sb.i- 
t Stee’^iness. ■ Obs. [f. Steept a: + -ness.] 
The condition of being ' stcepy ’ ; steepness. 

Freely used by writers in the X7th c. . 

‘262* (W. Biddulph) Trav.'fottr English Men 90 The 
mountainc somewhat steepy..: we rode so farre as we 
could forsteepine-iseand then..tooke vpon vs to clamber vp 
on foote. 1642 Howell For, Trav. (Arb.) 51 The craggi. 
n&’iscand steeplnesse of places upanddown isagreat advan- 
tage to the dwellers. 2772 Golosm. Hist, Eng. IV. 398 'J'he 
steepincss of the ground such as hardly to be surmounted. 

steeping (str-piij), vbl. sb.^ [f. Steep e>.i + 

-ING ^.] 

1 . The action or process of Steep z/.l; an instance 
of this. . ! 


STEEPLE. 

c^oPromp.Pan 474/R Stepynge, yn lycurc, 
illtgueacw. 14 . . MS. Shane 73 If, joi Whanne it hab 15 
herynne a nyjt on step.ng. 1548 . 4 c/ 2 4- 3 Edze V/ cll 
§2 1 hat the same [harly malt] shall have in makitiRe ihe-f-V 
t^hat ys to save, in the fatt flower steplnge..ortI,c S 
Mplte, thre wekes al the lesie. 1626 Bacon Sytva § rco’lh' 
third [means of making_ plants medicinable] is, ilie Steepinr 
o; the heed or Kcrnell in some Liquour, wherein the Mertr 
cine IS Infused. 1790 Act 30 Cco. Ill, c. 3 § 12 The Produce 
of Two or more btcepmgs of Corn or Grain. 1688 21 ., 7, 
Newsy July 2/7 The rains which have recently fallen should 
provide m all parts of Ireland ample water for steeping, 

2. A liquor in which grain, etc. is steeped. 

1585 Higihs ymtius’ Nmtencl. 465/2 /»//mV,,.asleep!nr 

or miy liquor wherein graine or such like is l.iyde to sieeot 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 402 It may be some Steeping will atrte 
best with some Seeds. 1842 Lance C<r//ff^r/.V 7 TOifro Salt. 
p«re IS the best steeping that corn can have. 

3. A liquor obtained by steeping ; an infusion. 

1898 IVesliit. Gnz. 27 Jan. 2/1 His drink for the day Is 
restricted to the milk of eighty cows and the sleeping ol 
seventy-five parcels of tea. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as sleeping place, fool\ tsp, 
ill the names of utensils (cf. Stei'P zt.i 5 ), asi//ij). 
ing back (Back ji.2), barrel, ijat (Fat /i.l),/ro(i 
(Lead sb,^ 5 ), tub, vat. 

1820 \V. ScoREsnv Acc. Arctic Reg. 11 . 400 'Steepirg- 
backs. 1480-X Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 97 Lariar, 
piscium. Quinque Steyjyngtubber, . . ij ‘stepyngboreilts 
1439-60 Ibid. 89 Item in le fleshlardar-.v ^stepyngfaiiti, 
1574 Richmond fP 722 r (Surtees) 253 In the ky)ne..onesteap. 
ing fatt of stone. 139S-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) tjS 
In empeione j ^Stepyngiede. 1766 Complete parmrsy. 
I/cmp^A r/i TomaKeasmallstreamofivaterpassthroegli 
the "sleeping places, thereby to change the wstcr, i8;i 
Carlyle in Mrs. Carlytds Lett. (1883) 1 . 76 Like flax ihrosn 
into the "steeping pool. J480-1 'Slepyngtubbes [see ateq 
1633 T. James Voy. 93 They svould steale our mealeoulcl 
the steeping tubs. 1731 Miller Gard. Did. r.v. AnUiiji 
The first [fraud] is the Beating the Plant too much in the 
"Steeping-Vat. x86i Chamb. Encycl. II. 149/2 Theclothh 
immersed for about four hours in a steeping vat. 

Stewing (Stf'piq), vbl. 3(5.2 p. SteEP vH i 
-INO l.J The action or process of lilting or giving 
an (upward) inclination to the plough in ploughing. 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 400 I'he remedy for Ihh 
error is., to press harder upon the stilts.. .and,. bringlhesod 
nearer the surface oftheground.and this is called 'steeping'. 

Steeping (strpiij), ppl. a.i [f. Steep v> + 
-INO 2.] '['hat steeps. Of rain : Soaking, dial, 
1778 [W. Marshall] / l//H«/«/f£'nV:. 27 July 1774, Tbeb)) 
is not much worse for the steeping rain of last niglit. k;; 
N, W. Line, Gloss, s. v,, Well, this hes been a stccpin raia. 

Stewing (stf'pig), ppl. c.^ [f. Steep v? + 
-INO 2.] 

1 That slopes precipitously, steep. Obs. 
a 2470 Tiitoft Cssar v. (1530) 8 Tlieyr horses rpnoe in 
placys slope steepy ng, 2587 Fleming Contn, HolinslmW]- 
1018/2 The citie..is set vpon a little hill, and lielhvcne 
steeping towards two of the gates. 

2. Naut, Of the surface of the sea : Sloping to 
the horizon. 

2890 Clark Russri.l Ocean Trag. II. xv. 43 Never in all 
my lime did so profound a sen.ve of dcsolaiion..yos 5 essn:e 
as I stood bringing my eyes from the huge steeping pwJno* 
the sea [etc.]. . 

Steepish. (stf-pij), a. [f. Steep a. + -ish.J 
Somewhat steep, rather precipitous. 

1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park rosy, 1 was suddenly, 
turning the corner of a steepish downy field, in the ® 
a retired little village. iB8i Jrnl.Liixn.Soc,^y.*fl‘^^'^Jl 
lip thin, with a flattened convex curve, which is 
the shoulder. 2890 ‘ R. Boldrewood' Robbery^ 

268 The driver’s walking his horses up a steepish bin* 
Steeple (stj"p*l), Forms*. 1 st6pQlj8»P®h 
Bt:^pel, 2-5 Btepel, 4-5 stepyl, 4-7 J 
stoepill, stepil, -yll(e,-ul, styple, styppybr 
atepell, -uU(e, - 5-7 Btepill, fl eteaple, steepHi 
etepelle, stypell, Sc. steipell, -il(l; steiplOj^^'/ 
atiplo, 7 Sc. steippeU, 6- steeple. 
stypel masc. :*-prehist. *staupil, f. ^staup- 

fl. 1, A tall tower; a bnildingofgreatailituo 
in proportion to its length and breadth. Obs, 
crooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxb 23 [He] xetinibmoc ' 
stypel (L. iurrim cedi/icavit). c xooo AIlfric 
pact he 5e.sawe..hone stipel, | e Adames beam 
20.. Lambeth Ps. lx. 4 Tnrris/ortitudinis, -’j 

czvjsLamb. Horn. 93 Eonios waldenarcr.anancburun. 

anne stepel swa hehne, j-et (etc.], c 2*90.5/. 4 

S, Eng. Leg, 3x5 jif here were an heij stepel; 
a-boue sefe, ?<z24oo Morie Arth, 3040 , /w/, 

fulle styffc in be strete liggw, a 1660 1 oniemp, 

(Ir. Archaol. Soc.) L 60 An culd almost ruyned 
in the ruynes of the said nunr)' temple. >847 >V. ^ t.. 

Eccl, Antig. 63 note, The noble Round 7‘ower, comia 
called the Steeple (near Antrim). . 

2. A lofty tower forming part of a church, tcnip*^ 
or other public edifice (often serving to coPUi 
the hells) ; such a tower together with the 
other superstructure by which it is surmounted. 

2254 0 . E, Ckron. (C.) an. 1036, Hinc man 
ham west-endc pam styple ful sehende. 2*97 r 
(Rolls) 10860 In to h* stepel of oseneje pc legal m . 
fere, ex3»S Lai le Freine 152 A chrrche, with 
and heighe. 2387 Charters etc. Edin. (1871) 35 4.^® ® r ^ 
pylcr of the stepyl. c 2440 Promp, Pnrv. 
stepylle, or oher lyke, cherucus, c 2482 Caxton Oiol / 

40 Lamfroy the coucrar of tyles Couerd the s**P‘® 
couury le bel/roy]. 2553 in ^^uxeWVysstn Surrey 
Goods (1869) 107 Item in the stypell ij belles and a !»««» .. . 
x^r T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer \u f*577^f.\ioac 
A place where was a steeple that stood by biiaseuc a 
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STEEPLE. 

from the O.iirch. 1501 Shaks. Tw G<r.L 11. i, 142 
Jnuisihfe, As a nose on a man s face, or a Wethcrcocxe on a 
steeple. ci6os Hi, ir. IVrax in Antiquary XXX 11 , 
212 pus years (i 393 l‘*'»*ns the great spere of St. WUfrides 
5tep!e..^tt on fire. i6jo HoujiNd Camdtns BriU (1657) 
505 Thirty Steeples trirh Spires or 5<jaare Tcvrres within 
ntrx at once. 1625 P^rilcs Charitn etc. (1S72) 4T4 Gewin- 
to John Frank for schiwrins of the tua goinds in the 
stexp^lL 2634 Sir T. HnsEErr Trav. 255 ^\^Jea tbev 
IPersiansl hcare the Boy cry aloud %-poa the Steeply the>* 
fall to prayer, a 2702 ^UuNDREU. JiruTyu jeruu (1721) 222 
It is thick set with >ros<jues and Steeples, the csnal oma. 
meats of theTurki^h Gues. 2753 Stocve 7 >. SkandyWl. 
v^ lTie steeple, w-hich has a spire to it, is placed ia the 
middle of the church. 27^3 Burks * Dors fuzushiy 

Ga:tr xr, WTio will not sing, * God sare the King,* Shall 
haag as hi^Vs the steeple. 2822 Eom. Tl*2kor MS, Lei., 
.^n Elevation of the \k'e<t end of Great Penton (^urch, to 
showtbesieeple. [Hcreasquaretower.] iZ^OwivTArcisi, 
GIos<s 2037 SUef^U, a lofty erection attached to a church, 
chiefly intended to contain its belU ITie word.. applies 
to every appendage of this nature, whether tower or spire, 
or a combinalion of the two. 2^ Hook CA. Diet. (2E72} 
723 .A steeple is the tower of a Church with all its append- 
ages, as Icrret, octagon, and spire. It is often incorrectly 
unfounded with the spire. 

fb. Used by metonjTny for church- Innoncc- 
phrases: Tke sipi cf the steeple (referring to 
monastic hospitality) ; bigamy of steeples, plurality 
of church livings. Ohs. 

^sss Eden* Decades (Arh. ) 54 Sence the signe of the steeply 
the poore mans Inne was pulled downe ia all places. 2642 
R. Wild in Poab. Bat/ads (iSZZ) VI, 436 Bigam j- of Steeples 
is no laughing matter. 

fc. To hunt tke steeple', see quot. Ohs. 

X7S5 Edin. Advertiser 25 Apr, 236 His Lordship and 
another gentleman determined to hunt the steeple. This is 
a common amusement among people of fashion, and consists 
in the horsemen riding hclter skelter towards thefirst steeple 
that may catch their eye, and he that is first ia is thebest man. 

3. A spire on the top of the totver or roof of a 
church or similar edifice. Also, more definitely, 
spire steeple, hroaek steeple. 

2473-4 in Swayne Sasnutt Churehv:. Ace. (i^) 25 The 
castyng and laying iiij^ xv* of new and olde Led to the 
«ueple- X54S ^joCs Diet., Pyramls^ . , a stlple- 2532 
TcflKEj: Herial i. Xiijb, The tre-.haih the 6giire of a 
sx^le, that is great heaeih, and the hygher vp the smaller 
it 1573 Bakister E^isS. Jfen, vti. 93 Ihe figure cf this 
[right] auricle is like apojmted steeple pUlour or other build- 
yag, whose hrodest part is the bortome. 2382 BAmuK 
Barth. De P. P. ni. xxii. tS b, Oct of the eye cemmeth a 
small appearaunce, that is sliapea as a steeple or a top. 
2593 Dukcax Afp. Etym. (E.D.S.), Pyraniis, a stciple or 
lyk building, WALKiKC7UxC|^/.G/<arr42 Hisheadwas 
xRadeUkeabrochsteeplejsharpe, x^ioTAoujoioCamdefs 
Brit, (1637) 423 A mighty bigge and lofty Towre, upon which 
stood a Spire Steeple covered v.-ith Lezde. 2766 Ektick 
Lmdon 1 V, 2S3 The steeple is a spire . . , raised upon a solid 
. . tower. ? 2^ Cow?ER Trartsl. Bourne, Jaekdavs 7 
Above the steeple shines a plate, That turns and tum-s to 
indicate From what point blows the weather. 1872 De Vere 
Americestisnis 233 With the Yankee, the taeetiag*hou^ 
with its steeple— the word 'spire* is hardly e>*er beard in 
America — found its way to every part cf the Union. 
2896 SwATXE Sarum Churxhui. Ace. p. xxvi, There were 
battlements. .at the top of the lower, and above rose the 
steeple. 

h. In Trider sen^e (see qcots.). 

281G J. Smith Paneravta ScL Sf A.rt\. 131 Any buHcIng 
above the roof may be called a steeple. 2823 J. F. Cooper 
Pioneers The * steeple * was a little cupola, reared oa 
the very centre of the roof. 

i"4. A steeple-shaped ornament oa the cover of 
a censer or other vessel. Ohs. 

25x7 Arckzolosia X.X 1 . S7 .A sencer of silver the stepall 
and the swages gilt. 

IL ettrib. and Comb. 

5. Obvious combinations : a. simple attributive, 
as steeple battlement, -bell, -chime, -clock, -dear, 
-height, -spire, -stairs, -tenser, -vane, vitidozv, -ivork, 
b. objective, as steeple-climbing, -keeper-, also 
steeple-loving adj. C. similative, as steeple-form, 
-high, -like, -shaped adjs. ; also in designations of 
headgear having a ‘steeple-crowu’(see6),as/*<5?/r- 
cap, hat, head-dress, headgear, tire, d, instru- 
mental, as steeple-shadoaacd, -studded adj's. 

,525-6 Eec. St. Mary at Mitt (1905) 33 ^ ^did to a IMason, 
for a day, to mende \rz *ste?Ie hatilmer.t, \-iij d. 2837 Car- 
i.^XE Fr. Rev. IL ve >-i, So go the •steeple-bells. 26^ 
H. More Sert^c/Seztl i. L 25 By stealth her *stecple-cip she 

[r- Vi^btJdoiJjassayTowkelfaoath’earth. rt282iKE,%TS 

frOptosites 11 Funeral and ♦steeple-chime. 2830 
Ca^yle Riehier Again Ess. 1H40 II .372 The dowa-rolixag 
wheels of the ’steeple-clock, which was striRiag el^'ea, cad 
awakened me. 2^3 ia ^ Wcldi Churcav.’, stcc. 
haltaw. Lord. Watt (19x2) =5 Tayed for a lokke ^nd a 
key to the *Stepin dor, tliJA 2532 Recorde Paihav. K 
E DefimCj, Or els it is called a rounde spire, cr ♦stiple 
fourme. 2629 Gaule HetyMadju 329 Hb *s:eCT.e Hat 

harboured many a Thousand. 2842 T, H. ** 
fritgiit. Italy ff Th=nob!scoanteruir.c5 ofthe 

Spaniard, shadowed by hb black steeplebaE 2877 Enoycl. 
Brit. VI. 470 Fig. 39 * •Steeple * Head-dress. 2635 ilAK<^ 
Worcester Cent. Jar. § 24 To shoot. .an hundred pound 
Weight a 'Steeple-heighE 2633 T. Nash Quaierrno 35 
Being mounted moft, ’steeple-high. 1692 [see Squab , 

*6^ GrxzxvaCourael ii Ajid’Sieeple-liketohang Bells^ j 
zSoo Hurdis Faar, Village ixx Homeward retums ^e , 
’steeple-loving daw. 2896 Housmak Skrepshire La..^ I21, ; 
And *steeple-shadowed sfamber The slaj'ers cf theTr.5ei'*«:& j 
2859 W. S. CoiEMAK Our JVecdiartds 34 (Form of fir.trees. j | 
Conical cr *steeple.shaped. 2664 Cones Scarren. rv. 203 1 
.And if I ever do forget ye,. .Let me be bang’d as hign, cr | 
higher Then tep cf Carthage ’Steeple Spire. 2827 Coix- , 


STEEPLED. 


EiDCE Bzeg. SaiyraaBt I,etL L II. aas A prcfnslon cf 
r-eralc-sjKres. Ludlaza Ckzircks. Acc. (Omdcc) 

97 _I’ajd for the niilyngeciene of the -stepitlie steyrcc, luj d. 
iB 35 A- G. Bt.TXER in Hareld etc. (1S90) X51 The ghcsnlike 
city, -steep!e.studded, SlnmbEria^ grey in n mist cf gree-e. 
1603-15 Bectos Paste Affcd Belt. tGresart) 41/x For yocr 
steep’e the. it is like the gned efn SIiid-Maricn. ciS+i 
u ORDSTC, JsccL Setyu iii. xvu. Her Spires, her *Sleep!e- 


frmhyng cf the^'StepyU eyidows Hij i "r^ ~E. E.'ivvis 
(rtf 2) ;6 .\lso I beqeeth to ^ *£tepul werh cf smet Alpbszcs 
by Crepulgate, ac cmrk. 

6 . Special comh. : steeple-clocked c., having 
steeple-shaped clocks (Clock sfi.- i); -f-steeple 
cream OmfuticKtry, a cream (Ceeah s6.1 2 ) 
fashioned into a form pointed at the top; steeple- 
CTOtTTt, a crown of a hat rising to a point in the 
middle ; also a hat with a steeple-crown ; hence 
iltepk-trcrjsiud adj.; steeple-cnp (see qaot.); 
steeple engine, a Idnd of steam-engine used on 
river boats (see qnot. 1873); ■}• steeple head, the 
top of a tower or steeple; steeple-hoofed a., 
having the hoof too npright; f steeple hunt, 
htmter, -htmting = Steeplechase r4., -chaseb, 
-CH.Lsncc ; steeplejack, a man who climbs steeples 
or tall chimnevs to repair them ; •}■ steeple- 
monlded c.,' (of a hat) steeple-shaped ; -fsteeple- 
music = beil-ringiag ; steeple race, racing, = 
Steeplech-lse, -cha-SIXG; steeple-roofed c., hav- 
ingveryhigh roofs; -f steeple running = Steeple- 
ca.LsiyG; steeple sugar-loaf, a sugar-loaf shaped 
like a steeple; steeple-top, (a) the top of a steeple; 
(d) the botvhead, or great polar whale {Balxsia 
mysticeiui), so called from the spout-holes termi- 
nating in a sort of cone {Cent. Diet. 1 S 91 ). 

1776 Akstey Election Ballads (sScS) vog a shoe like 
a sauce beat aud ’steeple-clock'd hose. 2747 Mrs. Geasse 
Ccckery 243 To make ’Steeple Cream. 27^ Mss. Raitaed 
Eng. Hensekpr, (2778) 232 They arc pretty with citfcer 

steeple cream, any Iriud of flummeries, or [et&k 28S4 

Baitads (i£9t) VI L 473 There came up a Lass fram a 
Couut^ Town.. In ’steeple-crown HaE 2706 [E, Ward] 
Hudioras Rtdiv. (Nares), The good old dames .. wme.. 
drest la stiffea-body’d xasset gowns. And oa their heads 
old steeple-cr o wns. 2710 Tatter Na 257 T 3 The most 
remarkable Parts of her Dress, were the Bca\*er with the 
Steeple Crown, [etc.]. 2804 Eure/. Mag, XLV. 422/2 
•Steeple-crowa^ hats. X900C80CKCTT larre IdyllsUgoi) 
33 ^An asdeot steeple-cro'axed Puritan hat, Century 

Did., *St<epU-cut, a silver suiacing cup ba\*mg ca its 
cover a pyramidal, steeple-llke cresE ^ 1839 R- S. Robtk- 
soK Ilaui, Steam Eng. 177 Thb eagin^ common oa the 
Oyde, b called a ’stt^e cagiae^ but it b cnStied for the 
open sea. 2873 G. E. IV'eistcs Sieare Eng. Steam n.z%j 
Steeple Engines derive thdrtxame from the high erections 
03 deck requited by the guide to the coanectiag*rod whidx 
works the crank. 2372 Diur^ Occur. Sect. (Banna tyre 
Club) 327 The ha 3 ! artaHjerie la Edinburgh, abon: the 
waliis, 03 the ’stdpIU held of Sasctgdil and Kxrk cf feSd, 
wur lane to the castell of Ediaburgb. 2823 PuRsetore 
Pract. Farriery 226 It will gix-e great relief to theaaimal if 
hb k«b are lowered as much as possible, to prevent him 
from being what is termed ’ste^le^ioofed. 2831 Vouatt 
Herse rv. 57 The ’Steeple Hunt b a relic cf aadent fool- 
hardiness and cruelty. 2830 Ex'ewrwwr 531/r She bolts at 
the object cf her with the ardour of a ’steeple bunter. 
2772 Giew:* Observ. Picturesque Beauty IL 251 

’Steeple-huaUng. 2831 CjasXL£.\SlerliKg e v. 53, I have 

known few creatures whom it was more wa«Ltefol.. to set to 

sleeple-huatlag, instead of manisg oa highways! xSSx 
Irstr.CerausClerksiXfiZgiS- Builder.. ’Steeple Jack, ^^^54 
Bye-Genes 14 Feb. 277/1 Pot some time past sieepigacks 
have been cagagrf la repairing the ^ire. 27x0 Fid. cj 
MaJiceZTbn Women of Derbyshire. .ought to appear 

in the Churches with ihdr ’Steeple-mol’d Hats, aad lay 
aside their Hals of Straw, 2732 TVxbfr ^7Vtrr.'33 He had 
..paid the three Guineas for the ’Steeple-Mnsick. 1809 
Sporting Mag, XXXIII. xSy A match. .to ride a ’steeple 
race. 1840 Blaiki: Rural Sports § xeSo The popularity of 
’steeple racing from thb time increased, c 2870 ^rowkikg 
Miniature 2 In the bright Toaraia^ la a mgh.turreted, 
’steeple- roofed town. x8i8 * W, H- Scott * Brit, Field 
Sports 2og In ’Steeple Rcaaing and matching their Horses 
to ma i’inin-Scects. 2649 Dk, Nrwc^srti: Country Ca/t. 

E L 4 No ’steeple sugar-loaues to sweeten bb Neighbours 
at Christmas, 02440 Alphabet ef Tales 497 J^e clerk saw 
|?e preste bodle oft sxthb born vp to ’steple topp with 
strenth of fendb. Southtv Madcc E xv, David would 

bang thee oa thy steeple top. 

b. In names of plants : stoeple bells, steeple 
bell-flotver, Ccmpamila pyramidclis ; steeple- 
busb = Habdh.vck. 

2597 Gerards Herbal ie cxi. 366 Of Peach bel% and 
’Steeple beb. Ibid. 367 fig. 2 Campanula lactescens 
Pyrasnidalis Steeple milkie Bell flower. i6tx Cotck., 
C<x»//a«r//r,..thePearij*bdl, or Steeple-bell flower. 2822 
AVer BoS. Gard. 1 . 122 The plants of the stee^e bell-flower. 
2S47 DAEtlKCTOK Amer. iVeeds 220 S/irta temeniesa.. 
Hardback. ’Steeple Bush. 

Steeple (strpH), [Altered foim of Staple 
perh. inflnectid by prec] 

1- = Staple sb.^ 2 . . . j 

1722 W. Hamiltok Wallace 57 TVanare.-wiih a femus 
shock The Bar and Steeple all ia Flinders Broke, Tfc« 
open drave the Gate. 1823 Jamtesok Diet., Steepjl, the j 
staple cr bolt cf a hinge. Ettr. For. 2867 J. K- HfKrra 
Retroipect Artistes Et/e vxii. (xaoe) 76 A steeple at xae 
ctruer. 1894 CrOokett Ulac Sunbctzxet S4 A fharp 
col^ as efeue cliciiagtathe ‘steple* or trace cf t..-trcat 
door. 


Pack xi.i 9). 

Steeple (si/'p7}, v. [£ Steeflz sb.^] 

1. Irons. To place (a bell) in a steeps 

Messengers Prepar. iS Like a BeO, which 

It lyeih (rathe ground, can make no musck; but when 

I neepled, then I: sounds loud- 

• 2. To imprison in a steeple. 

i83r G. MacGresor Hist. GlasgcrvovAL 14 a The keeper 
j wa^srHde'en to allow any of those who had Innn * steepied ' 

• to have other than prison fare. 

; 3. intr. To rise or lower like a steeple. Hence 

. Stee*pling ppl. a. rare. 

I 1S92 Harpers Mag. 427.(1 They fca^-e adopted whai 

• they call * the Chicago meth^ ’ tn putting vp these steepling 


hives. 

SteeTlecIiase, sb. [f. Steeple 4 Chase. 
Ce to hunt the steeple, sieeple-hsmtir.g. Steeple xr.* 2 c, c.] 

L Ahorse-mceacrosscocntryoronamadeconri-e 
with artificial fences, water-jtmps, aad other ob- 
stacles, Formerly, a race having a church sleenie 
in new as goal, in which all iotgrresns^ ohstzclts 
had to be cleared. 

2S05 Speriirg Meg. in Redr^ 4 Stuple-ckasirg (Eacm. 
Ubr. 200c) 282 -An Extiacrdmary S'.eeple-cbase. lExS 
‘ VV*. H. Sci>; 2 ' Brit. Field Sports h.\2lgSlmrp.e ChaSE 
28^ THACKTEAr Van. Fear xrv, Tcm Gaqbars, who was 
gring to ride the fteep'sebm^e. 1S24 A. E. T. AN'atscs ia 
Langmans Mag. Apr. 606 la these days steeples some- 
thing to do with steeple-chases. 

atirib. 1B39 Sfortitg Meg. .Apr. 472 Men who make a 
profesrica cf Ste«le-cb2se ridiag. Ibid. <73 Ground.. culled 
23 requialioa to form part efthe Steeple-chasecourse, 2833 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tezrr {1B23) 54 Cringey. .was 
row hoisted ca to the renowned steeple-chase horse 


Jig . exSSs J. W’tede 23 Circ. L 394/2 Expending ccu- 

adcrable time in a chemical steeple-cha^ sitk Cent 
.Apr. 523 Evidently all that b the resuir of th»< steeplechase 
cf colonial aggrantilsemeaE 

2. Ironf. A foot-race across coimtry or over a 
coarse fumbhed with hindles, ditchfs, and ether 
obstacles. 

iS54 yecisorPs Oaf. y>rZ 12 3>Iar. 5/4 Orferd & Czm- 
brid ge Athl edc Sperts., -Steeple Chase,0''er about two miles 
cf fair bunting country, Encycl. Sf.ri I. eS/i (-Ath- 

ledcs) Steepledtarisg. For many years past co athletic 
sports programmehas been cousderrf cube complete with- 
out a steeplechase. 

3. A parlour game played on a board represent- 
ing a steeplechase conrse, each player having a 
metal figin-e of a horse, the movements of wtSch 
are regedaied by the casting of dice and Iw the 
nature of the obstacles supposed to be encountered. 

z%g^Storts' Price Lid, Race, cr Steeplechase Game. 29x2 
ErxjeL Brit XXV. EfS/s Steeplechase. 
Stee'plecliase, a', ff. Steeplechase 
T o ride or run in a steeplechase; to practise riding 
in steeplechases. Abo/rc/rr/^and^^: SoStee’ple- 
chasing: vhJ. sb. 

xBiS in Racing 4- Sicdle-chasing (Eodm. libr. Jpso) R-3 
Stecple-^msing. zZ$S * STO KEK Eycu * Brit R zrral Sperts ie 
2E u. 379 S:eep!ecbasing...Thb once ^Hcnable amuse- 
ment wws brousht into aedee abemt 25 ye« ago, avowedly 
for [etc. J. i556 Baelakttku Shiftisg I Vends (i Eii) 74 

‘Ihat b mere anducus werk than steeple-chasing ! 1^3 

pESTrcLZpKLXBixsTCream Lcieesiersh.vs3 Over fence ait^ 
feoce they steeplechased. lESy H. Smart Cleverly an. 
06 There's a good deal of cacertainry about steeplsdmsmg. 
xS37 Athletics if Feetball 2x4 Steeple ch a qn g 

is quite tmksowa at athledc meetings at the Universities. 
2895 Westm. Gaz. 2 Nov. 3/3 He has steepl echas ed fer 
twenty-nine years ia England, Ireland, and India. 25^ 
DailyChron. xfiFeb-z/y,!.. steeplechase over benches and 
irca bars, tmtil I reaped the best posidca ia the Albert Halt 

S te eTle clias er- 

1. One who rides in a steeplechase. 

1837 Sir G. Stethen Search cf Herse (i£4i) p. xxvi, I am 
ceilher a horse-breaker, r.or a steeple-chaccr. iBSa G. A. 
Lawrence Barren Hcruur xir, The great siock-hreeder and 
steeple-chaser. 2905 A. R. Wao-'.ce My Life xiv. 215 At 
fairs they znay be seen racing like sieeple-chaFers. 
b. One who runs in a steeplechase. 

1887 JL SHEAT.i£AK AthlcUcs Sf FooibaU 112 The good 
steeplechaser must, of ccuise, be a Icng-dbtance runner..; 
be must be a good jumper as welL 

2. A horse trained for steeplechasing. 

2839.! 

propne 

tSoS T. , „ , 

called Peter OsbedE a horse imported 1 
where he had won a few good races. 

Steepled (stf'p’Id), ppl. c. [f. Steeple so.-i r 

*ED2.] 

f L Having the form of a steeple. 

xSoo FArcri-v ti. v-S, A g«p!rf ^ 

he=d sh- TTcrv^ i6o« T. Weight Pasii.-’zz o. -i— 

I rmght say of long Steep! rd bathes. ^ 

tons tie beU t-Doi thv steejJrf ■ 
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City, the May sun shines out. 1893 K. L, Bates Eng. 
Relig. Drama 117 This steepled town [Coventry] was 
famous for its Corpus Christ!^ pageants, 2896 Housman 
Shropshire Lad xxviii, UTie bridges from the steepled crest 
Cross the water east and west. 

4. Crowned as if with steeples. 

1861 L. L, Nodle Icebergs 223 It was only a fair field for 
the steepled icebergs, a vast metropolis in ice. 

t Steeple fair. obs. In sarcastic use, an 
imaginary fair or market for church livings. 

The definition ‘a common fair or mart* given in some 
Diets, is based on a misunderstanding of quot. 1622. 

1597 HALL.S*ir^. II. V. 8 Thou seruile Foole : why couldst 
thou not repaire To buy a Benefice at Steeple-Faire? 1602 
2 nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass, iv, iL 1764 Are not you the 
yong drouer of liuings..tbat haunts steeple faires. 2622 
J. Taylor (Waler-P.) Ji^ater-CormorantKzbfThtse youths 
[i.e. the ‘ penny darks’ of a ‘symonicall patron’], in Art, 
purse, and attire most bare Giue their attendance, at each 
steeple fairc. 2624 Bp, Mountagu hunted. Addr, 44 To 
buy a Bishopricke, or Office, and dye soone after: or some 
other Preferment at Steeple*faire, 

Steeple-house- A building with a steeple. 

1. Used by the early Quakers (and, -before them, 
sometimes by other scrupulous persons) instead of 
^church’, on the ground that that word ought not 
to be applied to a building. 

1644 QuARLEslF/nV^/ry* W}upt Wks.{Grosart) 1. 161/2 1 1 was 
first used when Steeplehouses, or Meeting-places were built, 
which Papists call Churches. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 262 
Steeple houses (as Churches are styled in our new Childrens 
Dictionary). 1664 G. Yox For All Bps. ^ Priests “gi 

Paul, .had no Monastry nor Abbey, nor great Steeple house 
to preach in then. 1720 C. Shadwell Fair Quaker Deal 
I. u II, I suppose the Fortune ray Father left thee will be 
thrown into the Arms of one of the lewd Pillars of thy 
Steeple-house. 1785 Grose Diet, Vulgar 7’., Steeple houses 
a name given to the church by Dissenters. 2877 Whittier 
In the Old South 41 There are steeple-houses on every 
hand. And pulpits that bless and ban. 

■ attrib. x63i S. Fell in Jt^I. Friends' Hist. Soc. (1912) 
Jul3'236UnrIghteous demands touchlnge the Preisls wages, 
and Steeplehouse Repaires. etc. 17x0 O. Sansom AccILife 
33, I was Excommunicated.. for not Paying the Stcepfe- 
house Tax. 

2. gen. 'I nonce-use. 

2807 Sir R. C Hoare Tourirel. 279 Round Towers... 
Peter Walsh supposes them to have been erected first by 
the Danes as watch-towers against the natives, and appro- 
priated afterwards to holy uses, as Steeple-houses, and 
belfries. 

Steepleless (stj-p’ljles), .a. nonce-word. [f. 
Steeple jA.I + -less.] Having no steeple. 

Z849THOREAU Week on CcncordTuQ^.(j88g) 287 The humble 
village of Litchfield, with its steepleless meeting-house. 

Stee*plet, rare'^^. ["ET.J A small steeple. 

1892 R. B, S. Kkowles Glencoonoge 1 . 266 , 1 saw the pretty 
steeplet of hts church. , 

Sfcee'plewise, aclv. [f. Steeple jA^^-wise.] 
After the manner of a steeple ; in a conical or pyra- 
midal form. Also, t after a steeple wise. 

*545 Raysaloe Byrth Mankyndt 1. ix. 27 tYcins] enlare. 
ynge them selfe lytell and lytyll stepcl wysc not fully 
roundebut fiattyshe before and behynde. 2545 Elyot Dici.^ 
Pyramidalus. made steeple wise brodc beneth, and .^mall 
and sharpe vpward. 1582 Batman Barih. de P. R. iii.xvii. 
18 Not onelie the lykenes^e of the thinge scene commeth to 
the sight after a steeple wise I Ttevisa shelde wise], but also 
[etc.]. 2637 Heywooo Dialogues ii, 26 His crowne Picked, 
made stccple-wIse. a x66x F uller IVorthieSf Chester (1662) 
292 He erected a seemly Waterwork built Sleeplewi.se at the 
Bridgegate. 1725 Bradlefs Family Diet. s. v, PearSt When 
they serve them up, they range them handsomly upon a 
Dish Roseways, and mount them one upon another Steeple- 
wise. 

Steeplisb. (strplij), a, nonce-wd. [f. Steeple 
+ -ISH.] Somewhat like the form of a steeple, 

xZs^ Chatnb. yml. i8 0ct, 251/x A felt-hat, broadish in 
the brim, and steeplish in the crown. 

't*Sfcee*ply, Obs.rare^^, In 6 steply. [f. 
Steeple sb^- -t- -y.] Having the form of a steeple. 

*55* Turner Herbal i. N iij b, PHny maketh twokynde of 
Cypres trees, one wyth sharp steply top, whyche is called 
the female. 

Steeply (strpli), adv. [f. Steep a. 4--ly 2.] In 


a steep manner.' 

177a Pen.nant Tours Scot. (1774) 328 An amazing mountain 
steeply sloping. 2826BVBON Ch. Har, xii. Iv. 2 Many a rock 
which steeply low-ers. 2863 H. F. Tozer in Gallon Vae. 
Tourists (1861) 407 We. .after ascending steeply through a 
fine gorge, found ourselves in a green upland valley, 

b. quasi-Cb/;i^. with adj. or ppl. adj. 

1703 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) HI. 261 That steeply- 
sloping field at Eyam. 2905 W. J. Sollas Age 0/ Earth x, 
206 The Carboniferous beds., in the sleeply-foldcd form 
they now present, xgi2K.tirHlIuruan Bodyx\v.22i Hence 
the races with short feet, high insteps and steeply set heel^ 
have large calves. 

Steepness (strpnes). [f. Steep a. + -ness.] 

L The quality or condition of being steep. 

c 1440 Pram/. Parv. Stepnesse, or sydenesse of a 

loof (P. stopnesse), elcvacia. 153° Palsge. 276/1 StepneSse 
of a hyll, climte. 1538 Elyot P/ai. Addit., Abruptum, 
that wKcho hath suche a fall or stepenesse downs, that no 
man maye pa'ise by it, but onely fall downe, z6i$ Chap- 
MAK Odyss. VI. 403 Whose Towres you see ascend To such 
a steepnesse. 1756-7 ^r. KeysIePs (redo) I. eg In 

a niche in the mountain of Zurl, which also from its 
perpendicular steepness is called St. Martin s wall, 

W. Froude Railing af Ships {1S62I 54 i^Asuraing a smaller 
degree of steepness in the wave. 1891 K. Pearson Gram. 
S ^. vi. § 10. 257 If we examine the time-chart we Me that 
there is a considerable difference in its steepness at different 
points. 


2 . concr. A steep part or slope of a'hill, etc. 

1585 HiGiKS Junius' Nomtncl.y^tjfa Dorsum snontis,.. 
the side, hanging or steepenesse of an hill. 1602 Chettle 
Hoffman, v. (1631) H4b, 1 did perceine her. .Clambring 
vpon the steepenesof the rocke. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
xl, A hut built against a steepness of rugged land from which 
stones had sometimes been quarried. 1904 IVestm. Gao. 
24 Aug. 2/1 Under the steepnesses ending in that dolomite 
crag which [etc.]. 

Steep-to, a. NauU [f- Steep a: + To adv.'] 
(See quot, 1815.) 

1748 Anson's Voy. 11. 5ii. 139 The co.Tst was very hi^b and 
steep to. Ibid. 141 This Island towards the harbour is steep 
to, and has six fathom water close to the shore. 28x5 Fal- 
coner's Diet. Marine (cd. Burney) s. v. , A Shore Steep-to . . 
is said of a shore when it descends almost perpendicularly 
into the water. 2897 F, T. Bullek Cruise of ‘ Cachalot ’ 24 
These islands have long been a nursery for whale.fishers, 
because the cachalot loves their steep-to shores. 

Steep-np, a. arch. [f. Steep a. + Vv adv. 
Cf. Steep-down.] Precipitous; perpendicular. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Assurgo, Assurgit clcnienter 
^ mollitercolUst riseth by littel and littell, and is not stipe 
vp. 2572 Dfcces Pantom. t. xxv. H j b, If the hill or turret 
be steepe vp, so that the foote be visible lying perpendicu- 
larly vnder the top. C2600 SiiAKS,.yi»««. vii. 5 And hauing 
climb’d the steepe-vpheauenly hill. 2847 Teskysoh Princess 
Prol, 63 The fountain of the moment, playing, now A,, 
steep-up spout whereon the glided ball Danced like a wisp, 
1878 — O. Mary iii. iv, And on the steep-up track of the 
true faith Your lapses arc far seen. 

t Stee'pwise, adv. (and a.'). Obs. [f. Steep 

a. + -WISE.] a. adv. In a steep manner, with a 
steep inclination or slope, b. adj. Steep. 

*545 Elyot Diet., Acetiue, stepe wise, bendyng xvise. 
2572 HuLOET(cd. Higins), Stypewyse, pitching, or hanging 
downe, cliuosus. 2577 Hanmhr Anc. Eccl. Hist. 313 His 
shoulders.. lay flattc or stipe wise. Ibid. 426 This temple 
lyeth from Bosphorus litle more then two furlonges situated 
in a very pleasaunt soyle, rising vpwarde steepe wise. 

Steepy (strpi), a. Obs. exc. arch. Also 6 
Btipye, Bte(i)pie, ysteepie, ?steppie. [f.STEEPa. 
+ -T.] Steep; full of steep places ; precipitous. 
1563 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 147 Stipye and 
craggiehylles. rxS9o/l/<7r/<m/^’xF<2i/xf«x(i6i6)x268(Brooke) 
This Traylorfiiesvntosome steeple rocke. 2632 J, Hayward 
tr. Biondls Eromena 52 A steeple and rockie dale. 2733 
Somerville Chase xii. 98 So Ships in Wimer-Seas now 
sliding sink Adown the steepy Wave. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist, (1862) I. vi. 30 The banks of rivers, or steepy sea- 
shores. 28x2 Byron Ck. Har. ii. xxii, Through Calpe’s 
straits surveythe stecpyshorc. 2872 Hovtells IVedd. fottm. 
(1^2) 285 That huge rock, base and sleepy flank and crest. 

centb. 2638 ^st.KTMS'fKvsBamahees Jml. 1, (x8i8) 53 Thence 
to Kighlcy, where are mountaines Stcepy.thrcalmng, 267a 
Drvden 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada iix. iv, 130, 1.. found ih’ 
eternal fence so steepy high. 
h.fff 

2600 SKAKS.*SV//«.lxm.^When hisyouthfull mome Hath 
trauaild on to Ages steeple night. 26)3 Florxo Montaigne 
I. XIX. 36 The leape from an 111 beeing, vnto a not beeing is 
not so dangerous or steeple ; os it is from a dclightfull and 
flowrishing beeing, vnto a patnefull and sorrowfull condition. 
a 26x4 Donne Bia^amros (1644) 226 Because the limits are 
obscure, and steepy, and slippery, and narrow. 1626 W. 
Drummond of Hawtii. Sonn. * Ah burning Thoughts', 
What though 1 trace not right Heauens slcppie Wayes? 

c. of movement. 

2681 Drx'den Abs. 4 " Achil. 860 Now take tby steepy 
flight from Hcav'n, and see If thou canst find on Earth 
another He. 2697 — • jEneis iii. 670 The Night. .view'd 
with equal Face Her steepy rise, and her declining Race. 
2756 P. Browne Jasnaicax Large currents flow from differ- 
ent parts of the main ridge, and continue their winding 
steepy courses to the sea. 

Steer (sti»i), sb.^ Forms ; i st^or, 3 steore; 

4, 6 ster, 4-7 store, steero, 5 steyr, sterre, 6 
sterr, styre, stiero, (stliore), 6-7 stearo, 8 stear, 
4- steer. [OE. stear masc. = MLG. stir, MDu., 
Da. slier, OHG. slior (MHG., mod.G. slier), 
Gotb. ■ stiur OTeuU type ^sienro-z pre-Teut. 
*{f)tetiro^s, f. Indogermanic root *st{h)eu- to be 
fixed or rigid ; the form without s is represented by 
ON.^'tfr-r (Sw, tjur. Da. fyr). 

According to some the word goes back to an indogermanic 
*fihe^vsro-{SkT. 3ihavira)siout. Connexion with Gr.ravpos, 
L. taurus, and their cognates R doubtful.] 

A young ox, esp. one which has been castrated. 

In the United States and the Colonies applied to male , 
beef-cattle of any age. 

a 700 Epitial Gloss. 596 Ludarius, steor. c 1290 S. fames 
182 in S, Eng. Leg. 39 pe Bollokcs and peBoungue sieores. 
CX340 Nominale (Skeat) 723 Boe/bouet et ienyce, Oxestere 
and hefere. ' CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2291 Aboutc his 
Chaar ther wenten white Alauntz, Twenty and mo, as grete 
as any steer. t4$3^-4 Conipota Domest. (Abbotsford Club 
1836) 48 In X bouiculis vocatis steres emptis, 2500 Ortus 
Vocab.y Buculus, a stote or a sterre. 2549 N. C. IVills 
(Surtees i9o8)2o4Apicdstereoffbureyeres. .2590_Spenser 
F. Q. III. xi. 42 And Aeolus faire daughter Ame hight, For 
whom he tumd him selfe into a Steare. 2597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, IV. ii. 103 Like youthfull Sleeres, .vnyoak'd. 
1638 tr. Bcuons HisCLife fy D.{l>ios\ey) 38 Old spent Oxen 
being put into fresh pastures, recover new tender flesh, and 
as sweete as if it were of a Steere. a 2722 Lisle Husb. 
(1757) 222 Steers will not be beef till four or five years old. 
x8o8 Scott Mar7n. v, iii. Or musing, who would guide his 
steer To till the fallotv land. 1830 Hobart Town Almanack 
105 Mr. Lord’s men. .bad been compelled to ride after a 
small herd, and to shoota steer at random on the plain. 2854 
Isiiss Baker Norihampt. Gloss., Steer, a bullock, after 
it is one year old, till it enters its fourth year, when it is 
termed an ox, 2^ Rider Haggard Farmer's Yr. (2809) 

64 There are four red-poll steers lied up fatting in a sh«f. 


b. aitrib. 

2537 B^iry Wills (Camden) 132 A rede store calfe. ,5,, 
Venner u, 51 The flesh of Stceres, which 

commonly call bteere-beefe. 2676 Land. Gas. No 

strayed.., two Steer Runts. 28x7-8 CoBsm 
Resid.U. S. (1822) 27s Steer-beef is not nearly so goS 
ox-beef. 2846 J. B/\XTZn Ltbr. Pract. Agric. itd.SlU^ 
Eight of the best steer calves should be brought into wnS 
when three years old. ' 

Steer, sb.'-^ Obs. exc. in Comb. Forms; i 
at^or, Btfr, 2 ateore, 2-5 ster, 2-6 Bteroj 4 
atiere, 4-6 Sc. steir, 6 *SV. ateyr, 6-7 steare, 1 
stear, 4-7 steere, 5-7 ateer. [OE. sHor (also 
styr) str. fem., action of guiding or governing (also 
correction, punishment) ; a neut. *sHor mdder h 
inferred from the comb, stioresmati Steersjiak, 
The immediate Teut, cognates are : OFiis. sliurt, 
MLG. shire (whence late MHG, stitire, raod.fl! 
steiier), MDu. stllre, stiere (mod.Du. shmr), ON. 
j/jJr/nent,, rudder, stem (:— OTeut. iy^^*slejtrjo-m)\ 
stiura str, fem., rudder, stem, also (andprob. 
originaUy)staff (:— OTeut.type '^sieurjdy, adiflerenl 
ablaut grade of the root {*steti-) is found in ON. 
staur-r pole, stake (cf. Gr. aravpbs cross).] 

1 . The action of directing or governing ; guidance, 
control, rule, government. Phr. to have^ iak tk 
steer {ofz. country, etc.). 

Of the presumed literal sense, action of steering, no ex- 
ample is known. In 2s-i6th c. senses i and 2 b are not caiy 
to distinguish. 

, agoo Bsda's Hist,^ iv, v. (1890) 278 pmtte namj Hicop 
o5res biscopes scire xnswoge, ac pajttc he Jjoncful sy steore 
[v.r. styre] him bxs blbodcnan folces [sed eontentut til 
guhernatione creaitae sibi plebis\. c 2000 ^lfric in 0 . E, 
Horn. I. 304 Fela beoS stunlnyssa par nan steor (fir« 
Lamb. Horn. 2x7 steore] ne bi5. C1250 Gen. 4iS>.3(i81ic 
of 3e .v. steres-men Vnder hem welden in stcre tgen. 1413 
Jas. I Kin^s Q. 230 Tak him before In all thy gouernaace, 
That in his hand the stere has of 30U all. 1501 Doi'cw 
Pat. Hon. 11. xii, Calliope, ,scho of nobill falls hes thesteir, 
To write thair worschip, victorie and prowes. 1513 — 
Ahieis Vfii, viii. 227 My son Pallas.. Exhort I wald to tai 
the Steyr on hand. 2558 Extracts Burgh Rec.Edin.bly^ 
III. 21 To haue the steir rcull and gouemance of the tout 
2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 279 Howsuce 
he began to tak the steir of the Kealme. 

2 . A rudder, helm. 

Not in OE. ; Anglo*Fr. had esitere, presumably fica 
English, early in the 23th c, (Marie de Ti^nzk,Elidut^\ 

^ 0x290 S. Mary Magd. 175 in S.Eng, Leg.ipi Hoywereo 
in .A. schip i-puU with-outen ster and ore, 'eiZo$LeT 4 
Cokayne 154 pe jung nunnes takith a bote And doth nan 
forth in that riuer Botbe with oris and with stere. X377 
Lancu P. Pt. B. VIII. 35 For jif he ne arise be rather wd 
rau3te to he stiere, pe wynde wolde wyth he water pe,wte 
ouerthrowe. 0x385 Chaucer L. G. W. 24x6 And with * 
wawe broslyn was his stere. c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Mauhsii 
XV. vi. (1 869) 278 In swimmynge he streccheth his wyngeawl 
maheth her of a sell and a steere. 253oPALSCR,276/lSte« 
or roder in a shyp, gouernail. a 2568 Banualynt 
(Hunter. Club) 29o\Vesanit in storme, but steir, ‘gyde or 
glas, To Paradice. a 2625 Noinenctator Navahs (Hart 
MS. 2301) Steare. 

b. Jig. or in fig, context. 

0X200 Ormin 15258 Forr itc iss sett her att te sw ^ 
sterenn bahe jiohre, 0x386 Chaucer Man of Lms 1. 
735 In hym triste I, and in his mooder deere, That 
my scyl, and eek my steere. 2390 Govy^er Conf, I* p 
wnanne I may my lady hiere, Mi wit with that 
Stiere. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems, Memento, homo'Y 
Ransonner, with w’oundis fyve, Mak thy plycht ^ 
thy steiris. 2622 Burton Anal. Met. 1: li. lU. xv. 183 inQ 
commonly respect their own ends, commodity is the g 
all their actions. 2640 Reynolds Passions xxxm a 
Judgement is the Ballace to Poise, and the Steere tognm- 
tbe course. - * 

c. Put by synecdoche for : Ship, boat. 

a 2300 K. Horn loi paruore \i\i most to stere,. To senup' 
schulle 5e funde. Ibid. 2373 Hi comen >'t of store. 

d. Onj in steer : astern. ' . 

■0x374 Chaucer Troylus v, 642 Toward my 

*>vynd in stere I sayle. o 2470 Henry Wallace ix. tto 
out tary than mon yhe slryk on ster, 

3 . A plough-handle. (Cf. steer-tree b.). 

2552 Huloet, Stere for the ploughe, trio. ’ 

4 . Comb. ; steer-par, an oar used at the ste 
for steering a boat ; + steer-staff, a tiller; stser . 
tree, f (rr) a tiller ; \b) a plough-handle (now* 

See also Stabboard Stber-man, ^ 

1802 Naval Citron. IX, 293 To take the *steer-oar. 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 162 A steer oar must 
steer the boar. 2382 Wyclif Prov. xxiii. 34 Tn^u sna 
..as the stcris man al forslept, the *steeT staf lost 
clasdo\ 0x460 Tcmmeley Myst. iii. 433 Wife, tent th®. •( 
ire, and I shall asay Tbe depnes of the see that "'® 

I may. 1483 Cath. Angl. 361/2 A Stere Xxe,siiua, regf^ ' 
1562 Wills fy Invent. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 1. 207, xpWg 
heads, vj plewe shearcs, y steretres, , - 

t Steer, sb.^ Obs. Forms: i st^ora, 
stfera, 3-5 stere, 4-6 steere, 6 Sc. steir. ly 
sUora wk. masc. = OHG. stiuro (MHG. 
stiire) ‘.—OTesxl. type ^sieurjan-, related P^' 
sb,] A steersman, helmsman; transf. a 
controller. ' 

C897 i^LFBED Gregorys Past. C. Ivi. 431 Swelce u 
slepe on midre sse, & forlure ^aet stiorrodur. 

Ex. 3423 Al hi Sbusenz 8is folc was told, lie 
a meister wold; And vnder ^is igcn stores ben, Be 
hundred to bi-sen. <ri386 CuKXscess. Man of Law s 
He that b lord of Foitunc be thy steere. c *5?® 

2020 She b here. That of thi lyue and of thi delta is > 
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« *S68 A. Scott Points xv. 35 S weit maistres, . . Sfeir, rewll, 
and gyder of my senssis richt. 

Steer, sb.^ 7 'are. .[Origin unknown; perh. 
some error.] ? A pile (of wood). 

The word is not used in the corresponding passage of the 
earlier Acts, 7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. 30 § 17 and 9 Geo. IV. c. 56 §38. 

1837 Aci I VicU C.89 § 10 Whosoever shall unlawfully and 
maliciously set fire to any Stack of Corn, Grain,. .Charcoal 
or Wood, or any Steer of Wood, shall be guilty of Felony, 
x86i Act 24 25 Viet. c. 97 § 17 Any steer of Wood or Bark. 

Steer (stpj), a, Ohs. exc. Sc. and dial, (see 
E.D.D.). Forms: 3-5, 9 store, 4 ster, Fsterre, 
5, 9 steer, 7 stearo. [App. repr. OE. 

(EWS. *stiere)^OKG.s(iuHyS/Ari strong, proud, 
IvILG. sf/instiffj severe, stern OTen t. type ^sicurjo-^ 
usually referred to the Indogerraanic root *st{}t)ett~ 
to be fixed or rigid : cf. Steer and 

1 . Strong, stout, 

13., Ifotis 440 (Vernon MS.) in Horstm. AUengl. Le^. 
(r88i) 346 Beten wi)? scourges stronge and ster. 01^1$ Pol. 

(Rolls) II. 125 Stedes thcr stumbelyd in thatstownde, 
That stod store stuffed under stele. cs^^^Non.Cyele Myst. 
Plays 19 With storms both stiff and steer. ^1450 Guy 
IVartv. 662 Then came the dewke Raynere, An hardy 
knyght and a stere. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 53 
Wheare the oates have beene sleare, and much scattered. 

+ 2 . ?Staunch, steadfast in affection (/t? another). 

a 1300 AT. Horn 1344 (Camb.) He luueji him so dcre, & is 
him so stere. 

Steer (str»a), Forms: x stferan, (30)stdo- 
ran, stdran, stioran, stiran, styran, 2 isto- 
oran, -en, stieran, 3 8te(o)reii, Orvi. st0(o)- 
renn, 3-7 stere, 4 stiore, (stxire), .SV*. steyr, 
4-5 ster, 4-7 steero, 4-8 ,SV. steir, 5 ateare, 5-6 
Etyre,6 stir;^0, 6-7 stirre, atear (6 irrvA. ysteare), 

7 sterre, 5- steer. Pa.t.2 stierde, 3 atoorede, 
4 sterd, Bteryd, 5 stored, Sc. aterit, 6-7 ateard, 

8 steird. Pa. pple. l gestfored, 4 steerid, 
sterede, stierd, 4-5 stored, 6 .SV. steirt. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. stieran = OFris. r/f«riT,MLG. 

(M)Du. sturetij stUren^ OHG,, MFIG. stiuren 
(mod.G. sleuerft), ON. styra (S\v., Norw. styra^ 
Da, siyre') OTeut, ^sleitrjan^ {. *sieurd rudder, 
Steer j^.2 

A verb of identical form, OTeut, *sieurjan f. .*sleurjo- 
strong, rigid (see Steer «.), appears in Goth, stiurjan to 
establish, to affirm. It is posdble that the OE. sense* to 
rebuke ’ may belong to a verb f, the Tcul. adj.] 

1 . irans. To guide the course of (a vessel) by 
means of a rudder, or of an oar or paddle used 
like a rudder. 

Now occas. in wider sense, to guide (a vessel) by other me* 
chanical means, e.g. by a propeller or arrangement of sails. 

«rsx82 O, E. Chron. (Laud AlS.) an. 3046, Up kss cy'nges 
scipe b® Harold eorl mr steorde. a xaoo Vices 4- Virtues 
43 TNoe) hie [se. Sa arche] swa stierde on ?e muchele wilde 
flode..6a.t [etc.]. ^ ^*33® R* Brunne Chrou. IVace (Rolls) 
X4092 To’ f>er 'schipes pey gaf her tent To stere ffem boh® 
fer « hende.’ 1390 Gower Coj//C I. 59 Thci conne noght 
here Schipes stiere, So besiljcbe upon the note Thei 
herkne, 1400 rd Polit, Poems i. 65 Whanne a fool stereih 
a barge, Hym self and al the folke is shent 1598 Florio 
Hal. Diet. To Rdr. 9 They were many to steere a pas- 
sa:^e-boate. <1x647 Pette m Arckseologia XII. 368 The 
ship wrought e.\ceeding well and was so yare of conduct 
that a foot of helm would steer her. 1748 Anson's Voy. iit. 
V. 342 The proa generally carries six or seven Indians ; two 
of which are placed in the head and stem, who steer the 
vessel alternately with a paddle according to the tack she 
goes on. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ff Art II. 183 In 
steering a vessel, it has been usual for the helmsman to have 
one compass, and the captain in his cabin to have another. 
x8s3 Miss Yonge Heir 0/ Redclyffe xxiii, Martin had best 
steer it ; he knows the rocks. xpopAT^/rw. TulyRxpNo 
less impossible than to steer a boat without taking a seat 
in it, 

1 71 fi^trative context, rzaoo Ormin 15259 Forr itt isssett 
her alt te ster To sterenn bajje *39 ® Gower Conf. 

I. IX Lo, thus was Petres barge siiered Of hem that thilke 
tyme were. <1x529 Skelton Bouge o/Court 107 She that 
styreth the shyp, make her your frende. 1577 Gosson in 
Kirton's Mirr. Mans Lyfc Kviij, The prime of youth, 
whose greene vnmellowd yeres..sets vp saile,andslernlesse 
ships ysteares. 01645 Howell Leti. (2655) I. vi. Iviii. 305 
Unless wisdom sit at the Helm and steer the motions of his 
Will. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 874 For whatsoe’re we per- 
petrate, we do but row, we’are steer’d by Fate. x9xx 
Sir H. Craiic Li/e Clarendon I. ii. 60 He steered his bark 
through the dangerous eddies with consummate skill. 

' b. transf. Of animals. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. v. Hv. (1495) 17* I*' foules 
wyth clouen fete the fote is nedefull to ledynge, styrynge 
and nilynge in waters. 1657 tr. Jonstonus' IVond. Things 
Hat. 233 He [the squirrel) ukes the bark of a Tree. -.and 
sets it on the water, sitting in it, and stcars it wth his Tail 
lifted up, and so the wind carries him over. *873 Tristram 
Moab vii, 131 Without a perceptible movement of their 
wings, only their long tails gently steering them in and out, 

c. To guide (a vessel) to a specified point or in 
a specified direction. 

X470-8S Malory Arthurxww. xix, 760 Lete me be putte 
within a barget & but one man with me suche as ye trust to 
stere me thyder. 1574 W. Bourne Regiment /or Sea (1580) 
78 Nowe for to set any course to stirre the ship vpon any 
place appointed. 1781 Cowpeb Charity 25 When Cook,. 
Steer’d Britain’s oak into a world unknown. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. ciii. We steer’d her toward a crimson cloucL 1876 

J. G. Holland Seven Oaks x. 233 Jim steered bis boat 
around a little bend and in a moment it was running in 
shallow As-aler. 

•j* d. To work (the rudder). Ohs. 


903 ■ 

f *,57® Poems Reforttt. xxx. 57 In trublous time yow 
michtpaif steirt ye rutner. 1609 Holland Marcell. 

XXVI. 1. 284 For tenne dayes space there was none to steere 
the helm of the Empire. 

e. To steer a, ojtds course : (a) lit. of a helms- 
man or a navigator, to guide a vessel along a certain 
course ; also of the vessel (cf. 2 d) ; (?) transf. 
scciikfig. 

x^2 Marston Aniomo*s Rev. iv. i, He bcares an unturned 
sayle with ever}* winde : Bloweeast, blowe west, be stirs his 
course alike. 1644 *n Verttey Mem. (1907) I. 325 Those 
particulars that first induced me to steere tbiscour>e, 1650 
Huddert Pill Formality 193 If they have not Christ Jesus 
for their Pilot to steere their course for them, they must 
certamjy sinke. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 248 
Intending to take ship at Alexandria, and steer the course 
for Italy. 1700 T, Rodinson Vind. Mosaick Syst. 4^ The 
Magnet. .whicn guides him to steer his Course through 
these vast Expansions of Water. 174S Auson*s Voy. tu.l. 
302 It blew from the S.W, and consequently was directly 
opposed to the course we wanted to steer, 1756 (T Lucas 
Ess. Waters III, 174 Let us learn to steer the middle 
course. 1764 H armer Ohserv. ii. 59 Deserts where the Arabs 
alone know how to steer their course. 1822 Hazlitt Men 4 
Mann. Sen n. v. (1869) X13 You must steer a middle course, 
1867 Sm yth^ Sailor's Wora»bk.t Steer her cottrse^ going with 
the wind fair enough to lay her course. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule xxii. 358 To see that the boat was steering her right 
course. 

+f, ref. = to steer one's course. Also in/awtV^, 
to be guided {by the compass, etc.) in steering. 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redetes iv, 80 Ne had hri striked a 
sirake and slerid hem b® better, ..pey had be b*®"'® ouere 
be horde backewarde ichonne. 165% J. C(leveland] Poems 
35 Tlie Card by which the Mariners are slear’d. 

2 . ahsol. and inir. To guide a vessel by means 
of a rudder or the like. 

C897 jElfreo Gregory* s Past. C. ix. 59 SwiSe eaSe maej 
on smyltre s® un;;ekcred sclpstiera senoh ryhte^ stieran. 
*39® Gower Conf. 1. 312 He that behinde sat to stiere Mai 
noght the forestempne hiere, ^15x5 Cocke Lorell's B. 12 
Some stered at the helme behynde, Some whysteled after the 
wynde. 1587 Mirr. Mag.f Severus viii. Who takes to raygne 
the scepter in his hand, Is like to him, in s.lerne to stirre 
that sits. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 745 Some of 
their men were starued, the rest all soweake, that onely one 
could lie along vpon the Helm and sterre. 2762 Falconf.r 
Shipwr. II. 395 Two skilful helmsmen on the poop to steer, 
2839 Malcom 7’>'<rz^ (1840) 45/1 Boats lie before the town, 
literally in thousands... The wife steers, while the husband 
rows. ^ 2883 Century Mag. Sept. 65s Even the men whose 
work lies ashore, .can steer and reef on a pinch. 

In figurative coyitext, 2596 Dalrymplc tr. 

Scot. II. 155 The Prior of S. Androis elected Blschop., 
intendis in tbair contrare to steir and row, with diligens. 
j68x Flavel Right Marts Ref ao3 Let God steer for you , 
in a storm. | 

h. inir. in passive sense. Of a ship : To admit i 
of being steered ; to answer the helm (well or ill), ; 

2627 Capt. Smith Sea Cram. ix. 40 Foundering is when 1 
she will neither veere nor steare. 2669 Sturmy Mariner's ! 
Mag, 1. ii. iSTheShipwUlStearthebetterwben^ousitall 
quiet, 2693 y. Smitfis Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi, 83 The 
Ship . , does not stece sttddy. j6zg Ann. Reg.yChrcn. szjji 
She pulls six oarsj has two lug sails? steers either with 
a scull or rudder. 1880 Times 15 Dea 7/4 The ship . .Steers 
well under all circumstances. 

c. Of a navigator ; To guide a vessel in a certain 
direction ; to sail or row towards a specified place. 

2340-70 Alex, 4 Dind. 185 panne wbitH beweiht ouur b® 
watur sterus, And b® I®ttrus to his lord ledus ful sone. 
c 2624 Sir W, Mure Wks. I. 64 The He no sooner to their 
eyes appear’d, Till thither Pallnure their pilote steir’d, 1667 
Milton B. L. ii. 1020 Or when Ulysses on the Larbord 
shunnd Charybdis, and by th* other whirlpool ste^d, 2669 
Stur.mv Mariner's Mag, ii. vi. 67 You may estimate the 
Min, but you cannot Steer by a whole Deg. 2687 A, Iaivell 
tr, Thevenot's Trav, i. 270 We steered South.west till Sun. 
day. 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 216 We 
came to sail, and steer’d out of the lagoon West.^ 2782 
Giboon Decl. cj- F. I. Ill, 128 They steered by the guidance 
of the stars. 2797 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 3) III. 599/2 But fail, 
ing of this, they steered to Jamaica. 2799 Monthly Rev, 
XXX, 234 note. They seized a canoe, and steered along 
shore. 28^ Thiflwall Greece lix. VII. 325 He set 
sail from Ephesus. .and steered direct for Athens. 2872 
B. Taylor Faust II. ii. iii. 246 They have left the place, 
Steering away to Samotbrace. 2874 Green viL 

§ 6 . 407 The daring adventurer steered undauntedly for the 
Moluccas. 

fg. <2 2639T,Carew To Her in Absence xoLoveisthePilol, 
but o’r-comc with fear Of your displeasure, dares not home, 
wards stear- c 2655 Milton^/k/ Sonn. to Cyriack Skinner 8 
Yet I . . still bear vp and steer Right onward. 2674 Temple 
Let. Wks. 1731 II. 297, 1 knew he was a great Man, but 
could not tell yet, to what Points of the Compass he In- 
tended to steer. 2675 Ld. Danbv in Essex Payers (Camden) 

22 Though itt bee very difficult to steere amongst so many 
rocks of faction, without striking upon some. 

d. Of a ship : To be guided by the helm in a 
certain direction. 

2667 Milton/*. L. ix. 515 As when a Ship.. where the 
Wind Veres oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her Saile. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 28 You have the Ship as at 
first, steering under all her Canvas. 2720 Ramsay Prosp. 
Plenty 256 Vers’d in the critic seasons o' the year, When to 
ilk bay the fishing-bush should steer. 2748 A nson's V oy, ii. 

X. 247 The galeon.. steers for the latitude of 23'’ or 24®. 
2839 Marryat Phant. Ship xii. The Batavia steered into 
the roads. 2885 Law Times Rep.\A\L 6ofi The Chusan 
was steering E. by S., and procewing at the rate of about 
ten knots. 

e. To steer large, small i ste cyciol. iSSy. 

2834 M, Scott Cruise Midge ix, The frigate was string 
large, about a mile on our Ice-bow, 2846 A. Young Naut. 
Diet, 319 To steer small, means to steer steadily without 
putting the helm too much to eithersidc. To steer large, is 
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the reverse 1867 Smvth Sailor's IVord-hk., Slecr Laras, to 
go free, off the wind. Also, to steer loosely. Hid., S/ssr 
oma/l, to steer well and within small compass, noldracerincr 
the tiller over from side to side. 

f. ro steer clear of-, chiefly fig., to avoid com- 
pletely. 

2723 De Foe CoU Jack (1840) 69 We would have steered 
Clear of them, and cared not to have them see us, if we could 
help It, but they did see us. and cried, Who comes there? 
27M Belsham I. xviii. 338 Of tame acquiescence in 

perfectly clear. 2804 
Med. Jrnl. Xil. 415 It is incumbent on them., whilst they 
steer clear of Sc>*lla, to beware they do not fall into Charyb- 
dis. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias in. vii. f 5, I steered clear of 
Hortensia. 2838 Prescott /f<rnf. 4- /j. r.xviii. (1842) II. 160 
Columbus. .had been instructed..tosteercIearofaIl Portu- 
guese settlements on the African coast. 1884 Mnneh. 
Exam, IX June 5/^ Mr. Marshall spoke with good humour, 
and steered clear alike of levity and acerbity. 2893 Hodges 
Elem. Phoiogr.^ (1907) 68 Enabling him to steer clear of 
some of these (difficulties). 

3 . Irons. In extended sense, to guide something 
that is in motion. In various applications. 

a. To guide (a chariot, a horse, cattle, etc.). 

In mod. racing parlance the sense is a new development 
from sense 2, 

cB88 iELFRED Boeth. xxxvi. § lit, Sc stiorS hani hraidwaene 
eallra gesccafta. 2375 Barbour Bruce vi. 334 Thar may no 
man haf worthy hede, Bot he baf wit to steir his stede. 

<2 2568 Wyf of Auchtermuchty 100 in Bannaiyne MS. 
(Hunter. Club) 345 Scho..stowtly steird the stoltis abowt. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ih. viiL 30 liis charet swift in baste he 
thither steard. 2844 Kinclakc Eothenxxi, I steered my 
dromeda^ close up alongside of the mounted Bedouin. 
1850 R. G, CuMMiNC Hunter's Life S. Africa (1902) 105/2 
Tbe^ native who led the long team.. suddenly turned the 
leading oxen short towards the river’s bank, thus rendering 
it impossible for the driver to steer his after-oxen. 2884 
Longman' s Mag. Apr. 605 It may be that he is §oing to 
steer his own animal in the race for which it is being pre- 
pared. 2890 D. Davidson Mem. Long Life iv. 92 Tapp was 
the jockey, .and ‘steered him to victory’, 

b. To guide (a plough). 

e 2480 Henryson Mor. Fab. 2224 Tbair wes ane Husband, 
quhilk had ane pleuch to steir. 2724 Ramsay Tead. Mise. 
(1733) I. 29 Twa good stilts to the pleugh And ye your sell 
maun steer. ^ 2758 Akensioe Odes n. xi. O.The conquerors 
..fed Calabrian floclcs, and steer’d the Saoine plough. 29x4 
Daily News 25 Feb. 2 He. feeds the pigs and steers the 
plough. 

c. To guide the course of (a land carriage, a 
balloon, a bicycle, etc.) by mechanical means ; to 
guide (a floating object) by taking advantage of a 
current, 

2756-7 tr. KeysleVs Trav. (1760) I. 233 These sledges hold 
only two, the traveller and the guide, who sits forward steer- 
ing with a stick. 2788 Cowper Dog 4 Water Lily j 8 With 
cane extended far I sought To steer it close to land. 2873 
G. C. Davies Mount, 4* Mere xi. 91 A plague of gnats., 
doubly unpleasant when steering a bicycle along rutty lanes. 
2910 Encycl. Brit. 1.^269/2 Santos Dumont,, won the 
Deutsch prize by steering a balloon from St. Cloud round 
the Eiffel Tower and back in half an hour. 

d. To guide, lead, ‘pilot’ (a person) through a 
crowd, along an intricate path, etc. Also ahsol. 
Also ( U.S. slang) to manceuvre or decoy (a person) 
to a place, or into doing something, 

2859 Habits ofGd. Society v. 220 It is the gentleman’s 
duty to steer, and in crowded rooms nothing is more trying. 
j8^ Century Did., Bunko-steerer. that one of the swindlers 
called bunko-men who allures or steers strangers to the 
bunko-jointor rendezvous. 1892 C. Roberts Amer. 
259, I don't thank you very much for steering me up 
against such a job. 20x2 C. F. Hamilton in United Empire 
Tune 3B3 There is little or no suggestion that he is sent to 
‘steer ’ us, as an American would say, 29x5 Sketch 16 June 
227/2, 1.. shook hands with old Lemann, and steered him 
into the smoking-room. 

4 . inir. To shape one’s course (on land, in the 
air). Also tratzs. ^vith cognate object. 

cisoo Lancelot (S.T.S.Is^aS And brandymagusebargit he 
to stere Efter hyme, within a lytill space. 2629 Milton 
Ode Nativ. 146 Mercy.. With radiant feet the tissued clouds 
down stearfng. 2633 C. Farewell Ead-Ind. Colaiian 45 
(The elephant) steeres like a hulke, stifnecked, almost all 
of one peice. 2667 Milton P. L. 1. 225 Then with expanded 
wings he stears his’ flight Aloft. Ibid, vii. 430 So stears the 
prudentCraneHer annual Voiage. ^cibjoHisi. TomTkumh 
111, 204 in Hazl. E. P» P. II. 237 But Toro cry’d in a merry 
mood: Unto the King we’ll steer. 2700 T. Brown 
Ser. 4- Com. xi Let’s Steer for the Court, for that’s the Region 
which will furnish us with the finest L«sons. a 2702 M aun- 
DRELL Toum. ferus. (1732) 234 Here steering Northerly 
directlyup the Valley. i7*sKAMSAyG^«//tf3’A^A.i. 11, ^Driven 
•frae house and hald, where will ye steer? 2774 Goi-osm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 32 The quails.. steer iheir flight back 
to enjoy in Eg3rpt the temperate air. 279a Bvxsis My am 
kind Dearie \\h At noon the fisher seeks tbeglen. Along the 
bumtosteer. 28o7\Vordw. White Doe\.'pz%bt..o\t^ 
steps had hither steered. i8a8 Lytton Pelham xxix, Itie 
Frenchman . . bowed, and drew himself aside. 
by. 1837 W. Irving Ca^i. Smaevilk I. m He » m 
steering his way across the contineiA 1887 J. 
i'. A,aer. 1=8 Passing the houses, I at 
rocky slopes behind. sZg6 Baden-Powell . j 

paipi xvifi steered by moon and time until I tbougfit 1 was 

an Tnanimate thing : To travel in a set 

“^Tbrntorv BayULcci.^ Vf 

when the Sun was ‘h' at o'vn xxii, Th^ 

over mens the zenith in all 

moon., was h.^tn the h«« , EUfiacr L < 

branches waving above thee. 
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*f* c. irans. To direct one’s course towards (a 
place). Obs. (?nonce-nse.) 

1667 Milton A x. 328 Satan.. Betwixt the Centaure 
and the Scorpion stearing His Zenith, 
f 5 . To check, restrain, control. In OE. also: 
To rebuke. (In OE. the obj. is in the dative.) Obs» 

t'9So Lindisf.^ Gosp, Mark viii. 30 Forbead v^/siiorde vel 
stiorend wffis him [ Vulg. comtninatus^ est eis], 971 BlickL 
Horn, 19/5 Seo meni^o styrde |jasm blindan hait he cleopode. 
c tooQ Sax» Leechd, II. 192 WiO magan bryne & hurstej 
wlaco waster menge wi5 h^ne selestan ele, sele drincan, ka^t 
styrS burste, a 1225 St, Marker, 9 pu sleorest te sea 
stream bset hit fleden ne mot fir pan bu iiiarkedest. a 1300 
K, Horn (Camb. MS.) 434 * Lemman * he sede ‘dere, Pin 
herte nu bu stere \ a 1300 (Cursor M, 4295 Thoru strengh o 
luue bat nan mai stere. 13. . £, E. A //it, P, C. 27 pay ar 
happen also bat con her hertslere. trigSsCHAUCERZ.G. W, 
93s And fyr so wod it myjte nat beensteeridinal thenoble 
toure of ylioun. 1390 Gower Con/, I, 122 So that thou 
myht thi tungesiiere. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q, 194 His tong 
for to reule[n) and to stere, c 1440 Bone E/or. 825 The lady 
sv/owned, and was full woo, Ther myght no man hur stere. 
a rgoo Erere ^ Boy (c 1512) A ij b, All that may the pype 
here Shall not tbemselfe stere But laugh and lepe aboute. 
c 1640 K. Davenport Surzf, Set. AVks, (1890) 325 Rhethorick 
. .whose sweete tongue Can steere the stubborn*st Iiart. 

1 6 . To guide (a person, his conduct) by ad- 
monition or counsel. Obs, 
a xooo .®LFRic Horn, 1, 320 He nolde mid his to.cyme 3a 
synfullan fordeman, . . iErest he wolde us mid li3nysse 
styian {c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 95 isteoicn) pat be siStSan mibte 
on his dome us gehealdan. c tzoo Ormin 14705 To wurrbenn 
herrsumm..TiU alle ba batt hafenn be To 5emenn & to 
sterenn. a 1225 Juliana 30 Festne mi bileaue steor me ant 
streng me. 12 . . Prayer to Virgin 30 in O, E, Misc.^ Bricht 
and scene quen of storre..in bis false fikelc world so me led 
and steore. 2362 Langl. P, PI, A. ix. 42 He strengbep b® 
to stonde he stureb H soule. *655 Stanley Hitt Philos, in. 
xvii. (1687) 94/2 Euripides is steer'd by Socrates. 

fb. To steer off\ to guide away from some 
opinion, Obs, 

2662 H, MoRE^«//f/. Ath, r. i. (1712) o The attempt of 
endeavouring to steer them off from Atheism. x68t — 
Expos, Dan, Pref. p. xv, When men see so palpable a 
correspondency.. they will be sicared off from conceiving 
any such sense. 

+ c. To conduct (one’s life). Also rejl. 

^2250 Prov, Alfred 562 ^if.^bune mo5e mid slrenghe \ft- 
sclwen steren. ^2300 Cursor Jif, 19822 Fott him to b^i he 
sal \)t lere, A1 o bi njf* hu bu sal stere. 2673 Cave Prim, 
Ckr, I, ix* 271 He., by letters gave them this sons] counsels 
for the steering themselves. 1699 T. C[ockman] tr. Tullfs 
Offices (1706) 117 By whose Counsel and Direction they may 
steer their Lives. 

f <L Of reasons, indications, influences : To 
guide. Obs, 

2649 Nicholas Papers {Ca^m^tn) 135, I am confident.. his 
fathers last desires and commands will steere our yong King 
right, a 2652 J. Smith Sel, Disc, i. 2z Their life being steered 
by nothing else hut opinion and imagination. 2653 Blith 
Engl, Itnfrover Jmpr, 63 Therefore in every new work 
some triall would be made of all materials, and therein thou 
must be steered by those the very place affords, whether 
Stone, Chalk, Wood, or Earth, or alU a 2683 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693) 262 So as to be steered thereby in his Work. 

e. intr. To direct one’s course of action {b/ 
guiding indications). Often, to find a safe course 
between two evils or two extremes. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 18 If we steer by the con- 
jecture of many and Septuagint expression; some trace 
thereof [burial of treasures] may be found. 2670 Temple 
Let, Wks. 1731 II. 224 By his Advice his Highness resolves 
to steer in the Course of his Affairs and Motions relating to 
England. 2697 Dryden /Eneis Ded. (e) 4 b, 1 thought fit to 
steer betwixt the two extreams, of Paraphrase, and literal 
Translation. asTiZV?,\Qv^Paulo Purg. 57 Her Prudence did 
so justly steer Between the Gay and the Severe, c 2721 in 
loth Rep, Hist, Comm, App. J. 198, I have been now 
two years on this side [of the water] but still steer'd snugg 
and clear that 1 might preserve my credit and safety at 
home. 172a Wollaston Nat,\\\.^\ Rational animals 

should use their reason, and steer by it, 2769 Robertson 
Chas, Vy III, VIII. 103 Now he should steer in that difiicult 
and arduous conjuncture. 2828 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. iii. 
(18x9) III. 294 The rolls of parliament, by whose light wc 
have hitherto steered, 1858 Greener tannery 309, 1 am 
quite satisfied to steer between extremes. 

t 7 . To govern, rule. O/Jr. exc. as conscious meta- 
phor (figurative use of sense l). 

. To have to steer*, to have under one’s command, t 
^900 Bxda*s Hist, iv, xii, (1890) 300 Twegen hiscopas 
[wmron] on his stowe 2esette..bffit was Boosa, se styrde 
\v.r, steordel Dera maxSe, & Eata Beomicea. rxaoo 
.Ormin 3679 He b^^tt 21U weorelld shop & alle shaffte 
.sterebb* Psalter ii. 9 In yherde Ircned salt 

bou stere b^* *375 Barbour Bruce x, 38 Alexander the 
King.. That Scotland haid to steyr and leid. a 1400 
Laun/al 684 Be god, that all may stere. c 2430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) ix7’rhre thousand knighteshehad to stere. cxe^'jo 
Henry Wallace v. 920 Off kyn he was, and Wallace modyr 
ner, Off Craufurd syd that mydward had to ster. £M48 o 
Henrvson Mor. Fab, 2571 To reule and steir the land, and 
lustice keip. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems yiu 14 All are gone At 
will of God that all thing stciris. 1602 Lambarde Did. 
Angt Top. (1730) 42 One of the most wise. . Princes that ever 
stered this common Wcale. 2633 Ford Broken H. v. ii. K i, 
Ncuer liu’d Gentleman ofgreatcrmerit,Hopc, orahiliment 
to steere a kinedome. 2678 Cudworth Intell. 878 Some 

will from hence be apt to infer, That there is no God 'at all, 
but that blind Chance and Fortune steer all 

t b. To manage, administer (government) ; to 
conduct (business, negotiations, etc.). Obs, 
e 888iELFRED Boeilu xvii, pxt ic. .xeriscnlice mihte .steoran 
& reccan l^ne anwald h® befasst was. a 1225 Leg. 
,Kaih. 20 Maxcnce sleorede b® refschipe in Rome. ^ 1456 
Sir G. Have Lazv Arms (S.T.S.) 62 The quhilk stent ane 


Emperouris estate in his tyme. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb, 

I. § 157 The great persons who steered the public affairs. 

+ O. To keep in order (a crowd). Obs, 

2616 J. Lane Contn, Sqrls T, xi, 248 For whome large 
space was^ made by th* marshallers, gardantes, and tipp 
staves, which the people ste.Trs. 

f d. zntr. To have charge of, Obs. 

13. . Seuen Sages 894 In that forest woned an herd, That 
of bestes loked an sterd. 

Steer v,^ rare. [f. Steer sb^} irans. 

To make a steer of, castrate (a calf). 

x886 Daily Tel, 18 Oct. (Cassell), The male calves arc 
steered and converted to beef. 

Steer, obs. and dial. var. Stair, Stir. 
Steerable (stlaTabT), a, and sb. [f. Steer v.^ 

+ — AEItE.^ 

A. adj. That maybe steered or guided, dirigible. 

1836 L. Hunt m New Monthly Mag.yjN 111 . 60 Balloons 

shall be equally safe and guidable, steerable against the 
wind. 2884 Pall Mall Gaz, 1 Oct. 7/2 A steerable balloon. 
2B99 Wesim, Gaz, 30 May 10/2 A steerable torpedo. 

B. sb. A dirigible balloon. 7‘are, 

2908 Daily JV«w2sDec. 5 Between the German steerable, 
the 'Zeppelin,* and the French craft. .there are some im- 
portant differences. 

Plence Stee^rahi'lity. 

2907 Westm, Gaz. 4 Dec. \o{\ * La Patrie*, the French 
airship, .gave a marvellous exhibition of its steerability. 

Steerage (stIa*rM.:;). Forms : 5-7 storage, 
6-7 stirrage, 7 stearage, -idge, (styrage, stier- 
idge), 7-8 steeridge, (7 -edge, 8 -adge), 6- 
steorage. [f. Steer + -age.] 

1. The action, practice or method of steering a 
boat or ship; the guidance of a balloon or airship, 
rarely of a carriage. 

c 2450 Brut 11. 435 The foreseide barge, thorough mys- 
gouernaunce ofsterage. fill vpon the pilis. 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy. I. 602 The English shippes vsing their prerogatiue of 
nimble stirrage . . came often times very neerc vpon the 
Spaniards. 16$^ J, V, Tyrants/^ Protectors 33 These Pilots 
by their ill steerage did split their Vessels, 2729 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. (Globe) 193 Having a strong Steerage with my 
Paddle, 1 went at a great Rate, directly for the Wreck. 
1792 Edysione L, §03 The carriages, .[having] a 

draught-tree for steerage ana yoking the cattle to. 2^5 
Lo. CoLLiNGWooD in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1846) Vll. 242 
Had we to pass them from the leeward, it would liave been 
still more difficuU,asit required nice steerage. 29x4^^. Rev, 
Apr, 346 He discussed the problems of the propulsion and 
the steerage of such a body [sc, a balloon), 
b, transf, of an animal or person. 
i<99 T. M[oufet] Silkworms 73 When afterward,. The 
Flies haue bor'd a passage through their clewes, Obserue 
their gate and steerage al along. 2774 Ann. Reg.y Misc. 
*93A If 1 not very accurate in my steerage, 1 am sure 
to tumble over a.patl. 

C* Phrase. ( 7 b be^ stand) at the steerage, lit. 
and fig. 

x688 Lond, Gaz. No. 2322/3 The Grand Signior went. .in 
a Barge of 28 Oars,. .the Bostangi Bacbi,. being. .at the 
Steerage. 2732 Swift 4 13 While they who 

at the steerage stood, And reap’d the profit, sought his 
blood. 2733 — On Poetry 456 You raise the honour of the 
peerage, Proud to attend you at the steerage. 

d. Of a ship : The action, method or ability of 
answering lo the helm, 

1653 Eight Legom-’Road 16 Likewise was tbe^ Dutch 
Adm^l singled out, and to the weathenvard (which was 
occasioned by loss of her Stcaridge, having her Rudder shot, 
as I heard). 2745 P. Thomas ymi. Anson's Voy. 146 She., 
roll'd very much, and made bad Steerage. 27^ Falconer 
Diet Marine (1776), Steerage is also used to express the 
effort of the helm ; and hence Steerage-way is [etc.]. 

2 . t a. Management (of goods). Obs. 

• 1487 .S*tr, Acts Parti. (2814) II. 278/2 Na man sale in the 
saidis partis in the way of merchandice hot . . men haifand . , 
half a of gudis or sainekle in sterage and gouernance. 

b. The direction or government of affairs, the 
State, one’s life. (Often with conscious metaphor.) 

259a Shaks. Rom. ff Jut. i. iv. 212 But he that hath the 
stirrage of my course, Direct my suic [i§97 Qo. sailc]. 
2636 E. Dacres tr. MachiaveCs Disc. Livy Lp. Ded., Your 
Grace may doe well to inable your sclfe for the service of 
your prince and Country, that being cald for into the steer- 
age in turbulent times, not favour onely may give you a 
place there. ^ x688 Bp. Thomas in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 332, 

1 pray God direct and prosper bis steerage of the Church 
of England in these tempestuous times. 1783 Cowper Let. 

J. Newton 15 Dec., Wks. 2837 XV, 242 But now we float., 

as the wind drives us; for want of.. that steerage which in- 
vention . .may be expected to supply. xBo8 M amnion 

I. Introd. 126 [He] With dying band the rudder held, Till, 
in his fall, with fateful sway. The steerage of the realm gave 
way ! 2832 W. L. Bowles Life Bp. Ken II. xi. 290 Under 
the firm steerage of Walpole., the vessel of state held its 
way through all the storms of faction. 

c. A course held or steered, esp. a course of 
conduct, 

7/1x625 Webster & Rowley Cure for Cuckold iv. ii, 
He boy« bis steerage true in every part, Led by the Compass 
of a noble heart. 2645 Milton Teiraeh. 42 If we marke the 
stearage of his words, what couise they hold. 2789 Triumphs 
Fortitude I. 45, I would wish always to keep a steerage, 
rather than to be carried away by the stream of dissipation. 
2827 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life J. viii. 296 There are no 
rocks, no shoals, for him whose steerage is ever regulated 
according to the true compass of the soul. 

3. The steering apparatus a, of a boat. . 

*857 F. COLQUHOUH Comp. Oarsman's Guide 30 The term 
steerage includes yokc-Iincs, yoke, and rudder. 2869 R. H. 
Blak^Humfrey Eton Boating Bk. (1875) 45 notCy This 
year [i84s]..Silverpars and Steerage [were given) to the 
winners of the Pulling. 


STEEBER. 

« 

b. of an agricnltnral machine. In quot allrih 
1884 Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept., Capital 
13-coulter seed and corn drill, . . steerage horse lioe 

o. Steerage of his wings : Dryden’s renderinnof 
L. remtgttim alarum, meaning wings viewed js 
instruments of rowing, 

1697 Dryden jEneis vi. 24 Dedalus..here allghtinc bm!r 
this costly Frame. Inscrib’d lo Pha:bus, heiehe hune on 
high 1 he steerage of his Wings. 2700 - Ceyx A AiLki 
351. 2870 Jean Ingelow Four Sonnets iv, When..DoHn 
thesteepslopeofa long sunbeam brought, HefL^. the weld 
stirs the wheat with the steerage of ms wings. ' 

^ 4^ That division of the after part of a ship which 
is immediately in front of the chief cabin ; the second 
cabin. Also called *|' sieei’age room. 

In the i6lh and 17th c. this was the place from which tL« 
ship was steered. Early in the i8th c. the wheel wasplaced 
on tlie open deck, so that the vessel was no longer fteued 
from the ‘steerage*, which, however, retained its name. 

26x2 CovERTE Voy. 24 The Merchants had some looooL 
lying belweene the maine Maste and the Stearidge. i6n 
Capt. SMiTH.S’m Gram.W. 11 TheStearage. TheSitaragc 
roomc, is before the great Cabin, where he that steareth the 
Ship dqthalwaies stand. 2644 M ANWAVRiNc^rfl;;m«xZ?/r/. 
The Stieridge is the place where they Steere, out ofwMcl! 
they may see the leech of the sailes. 2726 Shelyocke Voy. 
round World 25 I'bis insolence being carried on in ibe 
steeradge. 2765 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Sieerau, ■ 
an apartment without the great cabin of a shin, from which 
it is separated by a thin partition. In barge ships of war it 
is used as a hall through which it is necessary to pass, to 
arrjve at, ordepart from the great cabin.^ In nierch.int-shlpj 
it i.s generally the habitation of the inferior oilicers aod 
ship's crew. 2834 Marryat P. Simple xvi, 1 went down into 
the most solitary place in the steerage, that 1 might enjov it 
[a letter] without interruption. ^2840 R. H. DtMKhef.tmi 
xxiii. 72 The mate came down into the steerage, in nne trim 
for fun. 1864 Semmes Cruise Alabama Sumter \.i^ 
Passing through the ward-room, the visitor entered the gun- 
room, or ‘ steerage ', allotted on the starboard side totbemid* 
shipmen,andontbeporttotheengineers. x867SMYTn^<i//<?rV 
Word-hk.ySteeragey,,^aX.^zxt of the ship next below iht 
quarter-deck, immediately before the bulbbeadofthenut 
cabin in most ships of war. The portion of the 'iwetn-dtds 
just before the gun-room bulkhead. 

6. The part of a passenger ship allotted to (hose 
passengers who travel at the cheapest rate. Also 
qnasi-advb. in to gOy travel steet^age. 

The steerage is now usually in the bow and on a lower deck 
2804 W. Irving d* (2864)1. 94 Thev sleep in ihe 
.steerage, and leave the cabin to myself. 2816 R. Bucha>JJ'< 
Propelling Vessels by Steam 24 Before the engine is the 
steerage or second cabin. 2822 J, Flint Lett./r, America 
287 There were twelve cabin passengers , . and about an equal 
number of persons in the steerage. 2844 Dickens Mad, 
Chus, xvii, It being necessary for me to observe stuct 
economy, I took my passage in the steerage. 2892 E. 
Homeward Bound 224 Jn the steerage we are told the 
thermometer reaches 109® in the shade. In our saloon w 
to 200® is the highest, xp^ Westm. Gaz. 20 June 4/2 He 
travelled steerage with a ship of emigrants. 

Q.attrib. and Comb.^ as steerage doorydiokj’hottit, 
passage,^ •power ; steerage country the open 

space in the middle of the steerage of a man-of-w.ir, 
not occupied by berths or state-rooms (jCent.Dtd ) ; 
steerage mess, steerage officer [/•S. (seeqnots.); 
steerage-passenger, one who occupies a bertli 
in the steerage (sense 5) of a passenger-vessel; 
t steerage room = sense 4 ; steorage-tvayj 2 
way or motion sufficient for the helm to have effect ; 
also fg. . 

a 2625 N. Roberts in Purchas Pilgrims II. 
bis foot against the “Steeredge doore. 2855 
Blougram's Apol. 357 Though you proved me „ 

a viler berth still, to the ♦steerage-hole. ^ 2842 
Amcr. Notes xi. (1850) 108/2 There is no visible deck, cv . 
nothing but a long, black, ugly roof. above which to 
two iron chimneys. .and a glass *sleeragc*ho^e.. / 
Patterson Naut. Did. 364 *Steerage Mess. This 
composed of midshipmen, ensigns, clerks and 
386 *Steerage Officers, midshipmen, cadet midship^ » 
mates, cadet engineers, and ensigns when they ,, 

duty as regular watch officers. 2849 Lever LO« Lr/^^ 
xix. I. 298, I took a “steerage passage. 282* J,* 

Lett. fr. America 91 A “steerage passenger pays only . 
half the freight that is charged for a passage in inc ca 
of a ship. 2^0 Hood Up the Rhine 5®. “ --a.i. 

steamer is supposed to be divided amidships by an i«i ^ 

nary line, aft of which the steerage passengers are cip* * 
not to intrude. 2869 Chamb. Jrnt. 29 May 338//1 
the paddle-wheels revolve in opposite directions. 
“steerage-power is obtained. 2626 Capt. Smith 
Seamen 21 In the “stearage roome, the whip, the oil 
the trauas boord, the Compasse. 2769 j -nj 

Marine (1780) Zsb; A. .ship. .in a very ’J'* I 
scarcely having “steerage- way. 2868 Lowell /J r -S 
Bks. Ser. I. S/taks. once more (1870) 211 Hamlet., 
keeps on one tack long enough to get _ 

Steere-board, -boord, obs. ff. Stabboabd. 
Steerer (stl.’raj). Also 4 styrer, 5 sterer, 
Btirrer, 7 stearer. [f. Stbke z /.1 + -EB *■] 
fl. A rndder. 06s. _ ' 

1398 'i'REVisA Barih. De P. B. xn. xi. r 

swymmynge he [the swan] vscih that one fote M 

core, and the other in slede of a styrer l/re > 
and ruleth hym selfe therwith. 1633 Dkumm. os P 
Bniert. K. Chas. Sp. Caledonia i. 58 Being to them 
Oares, Steerers, ship and all. . 

b. ‘ A machine for controlling the rudder 01 • 
boat or yacht ' {Cent. Diet. Suppl. 1909). ' 

c. (See quot.) h-'j 

189s Headley Struct. Bints vl 153 The large tad lea 

are called rectrices or steerers. 
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STEERING. 

2 . One who steers, a steersman ; a coxswain (of 
a rowing boat). 

1585 HiGiss Juniui' Jsomtiict, 5x5/1 Guhcrnator^,A\i^ 
gouemor, director, or pilot of the ship : the sterneman or 
stirrer. 1675 Hodbes Odyss, (*677) 153 A sudden blast., 
breaks the cordage that upheld the mast; Whicb falling 
dovm beau out the sieerers brains. x868 Fie/d sB Nov. 
445/2 Though repeatedly urged by his slcerer, he [the oars- 
man] seemed quite unable to quichen. 1887 J. Thomson* in 
J. B. Thomson Mem. ix. (1B96) 198 But when contrarj* or 
violent winds rise then the sieerer is helpless. 

1659 PiiARSOS Creed i. 36 Thus appears the Maker to 
be the .steerer of thisgreat ship [the W'orldJ. 1730 Swift 
Ld. Carteret 59 There's not a better istecrer in the Realm, 

I hope, my Lord, you'll call him to the Helm. 

3 . U.S,sIait^, A swindler whose business it is to 
lead bis victims to the rendezvous. Also, see quot. 
1910. 

1883 [cf. hunlO’Sieerers s.v. Eusk'o], 1B89 Columhus 
(Ohio) Disd>atch 6 Sept., The [gambling-] place was full 
of players, who got there by means of * steerers ’ sent out for 
the purpose. 1905 Bhxckxv. Ma^. Jan. 137/1 ‘Steerers* 
and * boosters ’ [of gambling-hells] were always on the look- 
out for ‘ suckers ’ whom they encounter^ at the nul\\ay- 
stations, at the hoteU, or even in the streets. 1910 N. V. 
Evening Post 10 Jan. (Thornton Amer. 67w.h A steerer is 
the go-between of the shj-ster and prisoner; by v,ile and 
guile he brings clients to the lawyer. 

4 . That directs its coarse : a. of a ship with adj. 
referring to its power of answering to the helm or 
rudder. 

X887 7V/«« (weekly ed.) 19 Aug, 4/1 The ship is a bad 
steerer and her speed is not very great. 1901 Daily Tel. 
x8 Mar. 7/4 Dr. Warre’s model (of a rowing boat].. is also ' 
a very quick steerer, for her rudder is not 7 inches long. j 
b. of a cycle, with prefix indicating the position i 
of its steering-wheel. 1 

1883 jy/ieel Jf^orldliJar. 185 [Tricycles.] Two rear-steerers. 1 
..A front-steerer. x838 XXIII, 559/2. i 

Steering (stla*rig), vdl, sh. [f. Steer z/.i + 

-IKG L] 

1 . The action of the verb, in various senses. 

ctTZQ Bestiary Sipmen here steringe forgeten for hire 

[the siren's] stefninge. 1373 Barbour Brttce ix. 510 Thai 
twa the land had in stcring. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love it, 
ill (Skeat) 107^ Shal fjT ben blamed for it brende a foole 
naturelly, by his own stultywitte in steringe? XS99SANDYS ' 
Europx S^ec. (1632) 8g The personsdefiled with it [were] of | 
so eminent a place in the steering and upholding of their 
church. *769 Falcon'er DicU (1780) .‘sv., ITieper- 

fection of steering consists in a vigilant attention to the 
motion of the ship’s head. 18^5 Macaulay / f/W. .f/rf.xxi. 
IV, 641 But now came a crisis which required the most | 
skilful steering. 1873 Encycl. Brit. III. 665/1 Steering,. is | 
managed by a transverse handle attached to the driving- > 
wheeUof a bicycle}, xgxr DaiVy 19 June 8/4 Major i 
Wodehoase..has l^en.. devising means lor the safe steering i 
of the tremendous crowds. | 

2 . Short for steering-gear. 1 

1877 H. H, Griffin Bicycles c/ the Year le He makes the 1 

Eureka, which is avery fair machine (Spider), Stanley steer- 
ing, cone bearings, &c. Ibid, x6 The steering Is either the 
Stanley or Rudder plan. 

3 . attrib.znd. Comb.\ a. simple attrib., as steering- 
apparaius\ -fan. fork^ -gear, -handle. 

1846 A. Young iVhwL Diet. 3x9 A ‘•Steering Apparatus., 
consistsofanendlessscrewfec&j. X903 lYesim.Gaz, is Nov. 
9/1 There is a propeller in front and a •steering-fan in the 
rear [of an airship]. 1869 Routledge's Ev, Boys Ann. 375 
T*he vertical •steering-fork of the vehicle [i.e. a bic>’de). 
X8S9 Sir E. Reed Iron-Clad Ships i. 6 The rudder-head and 
•steering-gear were exposed to shot w’itbin thin iron sides, 
1907 IL WvNDHAM Flare 0/ Footlights ii, The chauffeur.. 
Tumbling stupidly with the steering-gear. x868 Routledge's 
Ev. Boy s Ann. The *Steering-Handle [of a bicj’cle] may 
be made of any fasicy curve. X906 JYestm. Gaz. 20 J uly 
8/3 In the collision.. the stout steering-handle (of a motor- 
car] ^ing bent nearly double. 

b. Special comb.: steering compass, the com- 
pass by which a ship is steered as distinguished 
from the variation compass (see Compass 
12 d); steering-lock {a) the turning movement 
of the wheels of a motor-vehicle (see Lock 15) ; 

(b) an appliance fitted to some bicycles by means of 
which the front wheel may be prevented from turn- 
ing from side to side; steering-oar, an oar used as 
a steering-scull (q.v.) ; steering sail Ndui. == 
Studdikg sail ; also atlrib . ; f steering scull = 
Scull sb.'^ i a ; steering-wheel {a) JVaiet., a ver- 
tical wheel by which motion is communicated to 
the rudder through the medium of a tiller-rope or 
other device ; {b) a hand-wheel for guiding a trac- 
tion engine, motor-car or other heavy vehicle ; (<*) 
the wheel of a cycle by which steerage is effected. 

X669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. ii. ri. 67 To shew you the 
difference ^tween the true Compass and the ♦Steering 
Compass, 1897 Encyct. Sport I. 274/1 (Cycling), •Steering 
I^ks are valuable. .for prev'entlng the machine from mov- 
ing when resting against a wall. X840 R. H. Dana Be/, 
Metst \xj The officer using his utmost strength, with his 
*steering-oar, to keep her stern on. 1669 Mariner's 

Mag. 1. ii. 16 The Lee *steering Sails of Main-sai), and Main- 
top sail 1803 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 144 note. 
Wore Ship and made Sail — set the roj’al and top-gallant 
Sleering-sails. 1420 in For. A cc. 3 lien. VI, F/z, j. Remus 
grossus vocatus *Sterynge skulle. X7S0 Blanckley iVima/ 
Expos. 160 To guide or govern a Ship by the Helm or 
•Steering meel. x888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 559/2 1" 
da3*s the steering wheel [of the tricjxleJ was made small 
to save weight. 

Stoerieg, Sc. variant of Stirring. 


STBEVE. 


tSteeTish, a. Ohs* [f. Steer jAI +-ish1,] 
X, Having the qualities of a steer ; brutish. 
c 1411 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 604 The cause why men 
oghien hidcr gon, Nat conceyue can his wjdde steerissb 
heed. 

2 . diai. (See qnots.) 

1789 W. H. Marshall Glouc, L 332 Sieerisk : spoken of 
a young, raw, growing ox; not *oxcy *. XB5X Glouc, Gloss., 
Steerisk, young, 

t Stee'rless, a. Obs. £OE. stiorlias*. see 
Steer and -less.] 

1. Not amenable to guidance or control, un- 
governable, unrestrained. 

f 888 iELFRED Boeth. v. § 3 [>a Su wendest Sxtte stiorlease 
men & rccelease wacren ;:^esxlie & wealdeodas hisse worulde. 

1x75 Leunb. Horn. X17 Gif tiucl were iwend he from 
uuele hi Ics h^ Su steories losie on ende. 

2 . Without a rudder, lit. and fig. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 4x6 At sterlcs with.Inne a bot 
am 1 , c xx86 — Man 0/ LavPs T. 341 In a ship all steere- 
Jees. 1423 Jas .1 KlngisQ. 15 As thescbipthatsadizhstereles 
Vpon the rok(kis) most to harmes hyc. rtX547 Surrey 
Ecctes. ill 1 Like to the stereles boote that swerues with 
euery wynde. a xs6s in Q, Eliz. Boeth. App. 156 We men, 
with Fortunes Avaves are tosste and cast In steerles Shipp. 
a X639 T. Carew Ansiv. Eleg. Lett. 62 A troopc of deities 
came down to guide Our steerelesse barkes. 

Steerling (sti»-jlig). [f. Steer jJ i + -eixg.] 
A j'onng steer. 

1648^ Herrick Hesper., BeucoUck (19x5) 244 To get thy 
Steerling once again. Tie play thee such another strain ; 
That [etaj. X743 Francis Horace, Odes iv. u. 54 While 
I, with pious C^e, one Steerling feed. 

Steerling, obs. form of Starling 
S teerman (stl»’imaen). Now rare. Forms : 
1-2 stdorman, 3 tteorman, 5 ster man, stere- 
man, 6 Sc, steirman, 7 steereman, 7— steerman. 
[f. Steer r 3.2 -f- Man sh. Cf. Du. stnnrman^ MLG. 
sitlreman, MHG. stiurman (mod.G. steuermann), 
ON. s/yrimaS-r, (Sw. styrsnan. Da. styrmatitf). 
The Teut. word was adopted in OF. as estnrman, 
estrsemant.'] A steersman. 

croQQ JEaxmc Hont. IL 560 Hera tJone steorman ac na 
swa-ffeah terSan 3 e he bourne sesundful to [>®rc hy2e. 
CX203 Lay. 28436 And nom alle h^ scipen..and h^ steor- 
mcn alle to h^^n scipen neodde. CX470 Henry Wallace ix. 
i2r Bathe schip maistir, and the ster man also. In the hoi), 
but baid, he gert thaim go. 1386 Reg. Privy CouncHScot. 
IV. 79 Ibe foirsaidls personis fumissand steirmcn ihairio 
thameselffis, 1663 Gerbier Counsel d4b. My Steerman 
found the Ebb and Flood all along the Coast of America. 
* 7*5 Pope Odyss. xiv. 287 Safe through the level seas we 
sweep our way; The steer-man governs, and the ^hipsobey. 
189* Stevenson & L Osborne Wrecker xii. Suppose the 
steerman's eye to have wander^. 

Jig. c 1460 Tovjneley Myst. HI 427 Help, god, in this nede ! 
As thou art stere-man..)^t, as 1 rede. X59X Sylvester Dxt 
Barias i. i. X17 Their Star the Bible, Steer-man th’ holy 
Ghost. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 206 No sooner 
was old Abbas by bold death struck from the belme of 
Persia; and young Soffy his Grand-sonne made the royall 
Stear-raan, hut [ctcl. 

+ Stee*rmos€, C. Obs. rare— [f. Steer r^.2 
-f- -MOST.] Stcramost, rearmost. 

1667 Lend. Gaz. No. 160/4 The Vice Admiral being steer- 
most of the squadron,.. intended then to cross the House. 
Steeme, obs, form of Stern a. 

Steersman (stT»uzmKn). Forms ; i st^ores- 
man, 2, 4 stieresman(n, 3 eteores-man, -mon, 
(C7r///f«st€oressmami),3-58t€resman,4-68teria- 
man, 5-6 sterysmanjn, (5 stersman, 6 stirs- 
man), 6-7 stear(e)sman, 7 steeresman, 6- 
steersman. [OE. steoresman, f- stiores- genit, of 
j/Att Steer sb.'^A Man sb. Cf, Steerman. 

The word was early adopted into Irish in the (ormstiurus- 
inan% an example occurs in y Fragm. Irish Annals 116 
(early lithe).] 

L One who steers a boat or ship. 
czooo Ags. Lavjs, Etkelred § 4 in Liehcnnann (1B9S) I. 
222/1 man bco set his sehtan bsreafod, & he wnte of 
hwilcum scipe, ajyfe steoresman 5 a mhix a xzoo Vices 4- 
Virtues 43 De gastUche bicrdcs..fol5i3 Noe Sane gode 
sticresmann. c 1200 Ormin 2135 Forr all swa summ ]?« 
steoressmann A53 lokehh till an stcorrnc. C1330 R. Brunne 
Ckron. Ware (Rolls) 13092 Namore Fan schip or barge can 
[keep its course], pere hym -vvantej? a stores man. 0x430 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4728 pe sterys man toke helme in 
hande. 1577 Bullinger Decades (1592) 63S As a boale 
destitute of a stirsman, is with contrarie windes tossed to 
and fro. 1667 Milton P . L . ix, 5x3 As when a Ship by 
skilful Slearsman wrought.., where the Wind Veres oft, as 
oft so st«rs, and shifts her Saile. 1791 W, Bartram Trav. 
loS The steersman paddles soflly,and proceeds slowlyalong 
shore. j88g Welch Text Bk. Naval ArcJiit. xiii. 240 'ibe 
steersman moves bis wheel in the required direction. 

b. fig. 

a 1200 Vices 4 * Virtues 43 Svra sculc 5 a gastliche stieres- 
menn steren 5 a archeofSe hali chercbe. 0x440 Tozvneley 
Myst. XXX. 25^ Farw’ell ! stersman lotbe^Tn that ar sted In 
stormes, or m desese lyse! 1579 W, Wilkinson Coujut. 
Fam. Love 40 From them [the Vniuersityes] come the most 
skiifull stearesmen to gouemc, both the state ecclesiasticalj, 
and ciuilL 1630 H. Brooke Consent. Health 221 Their 
Steersman is Reason. 1809-10 Coleridge FrfendiiBS^) 48 
The great merit of Buonaparte has been that of a skilful 
steersman, a 1894 Stevenson in G. Balfour Li/e (* 9 **) 

74 There stood at the wheel that unknown steersman w’hom 
we call God. 

C. transf. One who drives and guides a machine. 
x8a8 Sir H, Steuart Planter's Cuide^ (ed. 2) 250 The 
Machiner seizes the end of the pole-rope^ in order to act as 


Steersman [of a machine for transplanting trees]. 1906 
Westm. Gtu. 06 June 5/1 The Hotchkiss. .overturned at 
Saint ^Calais, but fortunately without injury to the steers- 
man (m a motor-car race]. 

+ 2 . A ruler or governor (of a certain number of 
people). Obs. rare. 

eiz^Gen. 4 Ex. 34x7 lie of 6e .v. steres-men Vnderhem 
welden in stere tgen. Ibid. 3429. 

Hence Stee'rsmonship. 

1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. Introd. 187 It is truly edifyingto 
ohserv'e the steersmanshlp displayed by the Reverend 
Secretary in his passage through these straits. 1840 J. W. 
Bowden Gregory VII, IL 43 We fetl ourseUes unable to 
^\‘e,hy any sieersm.Tnship, the church, which seems almost 
foundenng before our ej'es. 

t SteeTSmate. Obs. rare. [f. steers- in 
Steeksiian -r Mate jA] A steersman. 

a 1373 Gascoigne Posies (1907) 356 Aloofe, aloofe, then 
cned the Malstcr out, The Stearesmate strives to sende us 
from the shore. 1671 Milton Samson 1045 What Pilot so 
expert but needs must wreck Embarq'd with such a Slears- 
mate at the Helm? 

Stee'rSWOman. rare. [Fonned as Steers- 
3IAN + Woman sb.'\ A woman who steers. 

18x3 W. H. Ireland Scnbbleomania 148 As females can 
manage their lords in this realm, 2 shall station, as steers- 
woman, famous Ma’am Helme. 1884 May Crommelin 
Brown-Eyes v. 35 None for her age was so quick and brave 
a steersw'oman. 

SteeTy, stee'rie, si. and a. Sc. [f. sUcr, Sc. 
form of Stir sb. + -T.] 

A. sb. A commotion, distnrbance, stir. 

azyjS Herds Se, Songs II. 217 But when the bedding 

came at e'en Wow, but the house v. as in a sleery. 18x6 
Sesyrv Atiiiq. ix. Indeed, brother, amang a’ the steery, Maria 
..set away to the Halket-craig-head. 

B. adj. Bus)% full of bustle and stir. 

xS66 J. S.'iiTK Merry Bridal jgo See ye the toun, a’ sae 
steery an’ thrang? 

Steeve (stfv), j^.i Kant. Also 8-9 stive, 9 
Steve, [f. Steeve (See quoL 1852,) 

1794 Rigging ff Seamanship I. 31 The stive of the bow- 
sprit. 1B09 Naval Chron. XaI. 27.1110 bou5prit..bas not 
so much stove [read sieve] as is usuaL x8^6 A- Voung 
Naut. Dici.^ 320 The Steeve is the angle which it makes 
with the horizon. 1B52 J. FiNCHASi.y/;;^^tf/'A//«/’iv.(ed.3) 
ixo Stive, the angle upwards that any timWr, &c. makes 
with the horizon, or its eIe\’ation above a horizontal line, as 
the stive of the cathead, bowsprit, &c. xB83 W. C. Russell 
Death Skip 1. xi, X24 ijook bard, and you’ll mark the steeve 
of her bowgmL 1901 Munsey's Mag. XXIV. 461/1 A 
gradual diminution of the sieve of the bowsprit. 

Steeve (strv), sb^ U.S, Naut. [?L Steeve 
But c£ Sp. esteba of the same meaning.] A long 
derrick or spar, with a block at one end, used in 
stowing cargo. {Cent. Diet.) 

I X840 R. H, Dana Be/. Mast xxix, Two Jong, sha^) spars, 

I callw steeves .j. v,*ere placed with their wedge ends into the 
inside of the hide. 

I Steeve (stfv), a. and adv. Now Se. and dial. 
j Forms : 4 stef (inflected and as adv. steve), 6, 9 
j Steve, 6 steif, 7 steave, 8-9 sti(e)ve, 9 steive, 
j 8- steeve. [ME, stef (inflected steve), of un- 
certain etymology; connexion with the sjncnymous 
Stiff a. is doubtful. CL Du. and LG. stevig of 
the same meaning; by some refeixed to the root of 
Staff j^.i] Firm, unyielding, strong, frigid, 

stiff (as in death), b. adv. Firmly, unyieldingly. 

e xjoo Leg, Gregory (Schulz) 574 Gre^rij was feir of teyle, 
Strong and stef in eueri lip. a 1320 Sir Tristr. 3079 Bifore 
w*as stef on stede Tristrem and ganhardine, a 1330 Oluel 
447 pei rideo to-gedere wip speres kene, J>at were steue & 
noujt longe. c 2330 Arth. fy Merl. 71x6 He togrounde plat 
pere, AI so he stef & stan-ded were. 13.. Guy Want'. 
438 Loue me doh to grounde falle, pat y r.e may stond 
stef wih alle, c X350 Will, Paleme 2804 Was non so stef 
him wik-slod so slemli he wroust. Ibid. 3600 He dede 
pen his stef stede slert a god sp^e. CX37S Wyclif 
Wks. I. 2S6 Bodi of Grist pat was stable and stef in al 
his temptaciouns. 1382 — Dent. ix. 14 Y shal set thee 
vpon folk that is more and stronger (r.r. steuere; Vulg. 
Jortiorl than this. Ibid., Jer. xxxi. 9 Y shal lede them 
hi stef stremes of watris [Vulg. /er torrentes aguarutii\ 
1381 SaU Poems Reform, xliv. 177 Vnder the Khaddou lat 
Lonson fut it steue, Scurgar of Cniist,^^hilk is ane odius 
thing. 1594 A. Hume H^ottnes ii. 1x3 Toe earth, qubilk of 
it selfe, is stable, firme, and steif. 1637 Ld. Wafiston Diary 
(S.H.S.) 25X The roots of my haire . . stood al steave. a 1774 
R. Fercusson Hailoxfairxill. Wks, (i^s) X41 It's gude, as 
lang’s a canny chiel* Qox\ staun sieei’C in his shoon, X7W 
Burns To Auld Mare xti, A filly huirdly, steeve an’ swank. 
a x8ox H. Macneill To C. L. PoeL Wks. IL 46 Wi’ crack — 
and joke — and stee\'e rum toddy. xSxg Tennant P 
Storm'd (1827) 119 Doth by this mou’ o* mine 
steevest o* your host. X829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (to. 2?, 
Stive, strong, muscular. 1870 J. Nicholson Idylls X14 
We’re a’ grown sleeve abstainers noo. . er* .r 

Hence t Stef hede [see -head], firmness; fStei- 

strayny and ordayny. c 1530 Unnes ii. xu. 4 

sweUyng& betyng dr stefnes at >•* brestc. ^avn 9 

Steeve c'tAO, Naut. Also 7 rfeve, S 
steave, stive, 9 stave. [Of obscure • 

Usually explained as L Stf-Evd V® tut this 

tilted bow-spnt is ‘steeve* or 

7 ,^. Of a bowsprit, etc. : To incline npwmds at 
an angle instead of lying honzontally. Also 
to set (a bowsprit) at a certam upward mclmaUon. 
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steinmaitwite. 


1644 Manvvayrinc Seamans Diet, 102 To Sieve or 
Sieving^. Wee say the bold*sprit, or beake-head Steves, 
when it stands too upright, and not straight foreward enough. 
1711 W. SxiTii^RLMiDShipbuilti, Assisi, 74 Cat-heads.. To 
steave in every Foot.. 2 inches. Il>id, 164 Steavingj when 
a Part rises from a horizontal Position, as in the Cathead, 
Bowsprit, and Knee of the Head. I’jg^Act 34 Geo, III^ c. 
50 § 7 The said Bowsprit to be steaved or elevated at least 
two Inches in every Foot from the straight Line of the 
Range of the Deck. 1794 Rigging 4- Seamattshi^ I. 31 Set 
off what the bowsprit stives. 1839 Marryat Phant, Ship 
viii, The bowsprit staved very much, and was to appearance 
almost as a fourth mast. 1897 Kipling Capi, Vour. iij, That 
yaller, dirty packet with her bowsprit steeved that way, 
she’s the Hope of Prague, ^ 

transf, 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 34 The rock stives 
from E. to W, 10 feet ii inches in 24 feet. 

Hence Stee’ving vbL sb, and ppl, a. 

1664. E. Bushnell Compt. Ship<urigfii iii. 8 1'hen for the 
steeving of him, and rounding the Knee, a regard must be 
had to the lying of the Bollsprcet. 1769 Falconer Did, 
• Marine (1780), Sieeving, the elevation of a ship’s bowsprit 
above the stem, or the angle which it makes with the hori- 
zon. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 6 'I'he sloping (or stiving 
of the rocks as it is technically called). CZ850 Rudhn, 
Navig, eWeale) 153 Stiving^ the elevation of a ship's cat- 
head or bowsprit? or the angle which either makes with the 
horizon. 1693 F. M. Crawford Chtldr, King I. 6 The 
martin^anes flatten in their jibs along their high steeving 
bowsprits and jib-booms. 

Steeve (stn-), Z) .2 Chiefly Naui. Also 8 steave, 
Sc. stievo,' 9 stove, [a. F. esUver or its soaice, 
Pr. estibar, CataL stibar, Sp., Pg. estivar, corresp. 
to It. slivarc to crowd, pack tightly L. stipare. 
Cf. the variant Stive v,] irons. To compress and 
stow (wool, cotton or other cargo) in a ship’s hold, 
etc. ; also to pack tightly. Hence Stee'vingwi/. sb. 

1482 Grant 30 Apr. in Cal, Patent Rolls (1901) 300 [An 
occupation called Me pressing* or *stenyng’ {read steuyng 

stevyng) of wools]. 1644 Manwayring Seamans Diet, 102 
Also the Merchants call the stowing of their Cottons (which 
they force in with skrewes so much that the Decks will rise 6, 
or 8, inches) Steveing of Cottons. 1669 Sturmy Mariners 
Mag.f Penalties 4; Forfeit, 5 (To]put, press, or steeve Wooll 
or Woollen Yarn into any Pipe, But, or Hogshead. 1709 
M. Bruce Sottl Confirm. 20 (Jam.), 1 am even like a sojourner 
with his knapsack on his back, . . 1 stieved the knapsack well, 
xyzi W, Sutherland Shipbuitd, Assist, 89 As in Stowing 
(term'd Steaving) a Ship with Wool, 1840 R. H. Dana Ref 
Mast xxtXj Each morning we went ashore, and.. brought 
off as many hides as we could steeve in the course of the day. 

adsol, 1840 R, H. Dana £efi. Mast xxix, All hands were 
called aboard to steeve. 

Steeve (strv), v,^ Sc, In 6 ateve, 9 steave. 
[f, Steeve «.] irans. To make * steeve * or firm ; to 
strengthen, fix, secure. 

1554 Extracts Burgh Rcc, Edin,{iZ‘^\)ll, 206 Thebigging 
of the Tolbuith and sieving of the geistis of the over hous 
thalrof. 1877 W. Watson Unco Bit fVantiiif (Jam, Suppl,) 
I steave up my temper-string gayly, An’ whiles a bit verse 
1 do chant. 

Steevely (strvU), adv. Now only.Sk. Forms: 
see Steeve a, [f, Steeve a. + -ly 2 ] Pirmly, un- 
yieldingly, 

1340 Ayenh, 258 [IfJ to moche bysy agrayjjinge ne were 
zenne: oure Ihorde ne speke na^l zuo stefiiche ine hisspelle 
a-ye k® queade riche ket [etc.]. Polit, Poems (p,o\\%) 

•II. 239 Usure and rapyne stefly dolhe stande. 1647 in D, 
M‘Naught Kilmaurs (1912) 151 [He was] stieviy and 
sbarplie rebukit. 1684 J, Erskinc yml, (S.H.S.) 29 Mr. 
Morison.. owned the Covenant stievely before the Justice 
Court. 1790 A, Wilson Poems 4* Lit, Prose (1876) II. 90 
I’m now siively on uiy feet. i8t6 Scott Bl, Dwarf * Your 
father believed it unco stievely, though,' said the old man. 
j88o A. Raleigh IVay to Citv xxv, 315 Our firm-set creeds 
— stievely, staunchly built, like boats with oaken planks— 
sail the waters in vain. 1899 Lumsden Edin, Poems 
And steevely thou thy posts did fill aye I 

Steeven, variant of Steven. 

II Steever (strvei), sb. Jewish. Also stever, 
shtibbur. [Yiddish pronunciation of LG. stiiver = 
G. siitber, Du. sCuiver.'] = Stiveii., 

1892 ZAncwiLt. Childr. Ghetto xxii, A Shtibintr (penny) 
for a poor blind man I Ibid.^ Fourteen Shtibb 7 ir'c a lot of 
Celt 1 1899 Binstead Hoiindsditch 78 * Not a stever*, re- 
turned the son ; *your money was not on last night 1905 — 
Mop Pairgi While one is not winning a single steever. 
Stef, obs. form of Steeve a. 

Stef(f)ne, Stefninge: see Steven, Stevenikg. 
Stef hede, Stefaes : see after Steeve a. 

Steg (steg). Now dial. Also 5 steBg(e, 6 
atoyg, 9 stegg, stag, staig. [a. ON. slegf^, siegg-r 
masc., male bird (Norw. stegg, mod. Icel. steggur-, 
in Icel. also tom-cat) ; prob. cogn. w. Stag ri.] 

1. A gander ; also, a clumsy or stupid person. 
For later examples see Ett^. Dial. Diet. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 361/1 A Stegge, ancer. 1570 Richmottd 
JF/7A (Surtees) 229 fnventorie . vij geyse and steygs. 1691 
'RkvII.C. /f'urnlrdgAStegtaGander. 1700 Ann Wheeler 
Wtstmorld. Dial. li. sj Will yee pteia sell me a Goos. .. A 
fearful fine Stegg yea hev for sure, a 1823 in Maciaggart's 
Gallmid. Encycl. 440 Ye come, led by your chosen king, 
Some champion steg wha heads your string. 1873 Harland 
& Wilkinson Lane. Leg. v. 201 He who wilt have a full 
flock Must have an old slagge (gander) and a young cock. 

2. Comb.-. tst 0 ggander = sense i; steg-montb, 
= gander-month (Gandee sb. 4). 

IS70 Levins MaMp. 53/=S A steggander, anser. 1828 
CaSr Craven Gloss., Steg-mondt, the month or period of a 
woman’s confinement. 1837 Dunolisok Med Lex. s. v. 
Parturient, The period from parturition to perfect r^yery, 
which is usually a month. In the north of England this is 
Ail ed the siegmiontk. 


Steganograpliy (steganp grafi). Obs. exc. 
Hist. [ad. motl.L. steganographia (Trithemius 
1500), a. assumed Gr, *aT€yavoypa(piaj f, (rTtyaub-s 
covered + ypdtp-uv to write : see - gbaphy . Cf. F. 
stiganographzR (1567 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The art 
of secret writing; cryptography. Also, crypto- 
graphic script, cipher. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippds Van. Aries 97 b, Stegano- 
graphic a marueilous kinde of writinge but not commonlye 
knowne.^ 1591 Wotton Let. to Zouch Rel. \V. (x68s) 647 
(Concerning the Steganography I can by none of those 
means that I advertis'd this last Week of, pass further than 
I have. 1593 R. Harvey Phtladelphus 56 The Histories 
were written in some strange kind of polygraphyand stegan- 
ography. 1602 [J. WiLLisj Art Stenogr. title-p., Where- 
vnto is annexed a very casie direction for Steganographia 
or. Secret Writing. 1677 Phil, Trans, Xll. 862 Stegano^ 
graphy^ (which word imports the Art of signifying^ ones 
mind to another by an occult or secret way of writing). 
1780 tr. Von TroiVs Iceland 299, I aftenvards found the 
same kind of steganography mentioned in a little work 
ascribed to Rhabanus Maurus. 1823 *S. Collet* Relics 
Lit. 212 Steganography. 

So Ste^ffanofirram, a cryptogram ; Stegano*- 
graphor, Stegrano'girapliist, one expert in ste- 
ganography, a cryptographer; Steganogra'phlcal 
a,, pertaining to steganography. 

1562 Legh Armory •i2-j b, This Herehaugbt is no Stegan. 
ographer. 1588 J. Harvey Disc, ProbI 29 Whose mightie 
and wonderfuH proceedings no Roltgrapher can expresse, 
or Steganographer decipher. Ibid, 53 Facing it out with 
a certainc learned tincture, that should require as well 
a Stcganographical! decipherer, as a logical), or philosophi- 
cal! interpreter. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Rieganogsaphist^ an 
Artist in private Writing. 1753 Chesterf, in IVorld No, 
24 1. 213 One of them being already in possession (to speak 
in their own style) of a more bnichygraphical, cryptographi- 
cal and stcganographical secret in writing their wan ants, 
1780 tr. Von TroiVs Iceland zgg Another hand has patched 
in a steganographical writing. 1904 Sat. Rev. 23 July 
1x4/2 Colonel Htme..has elucidated a steganogram con- 
tainfed in his [ Roger Bacon’s] * Rpistola de secretis operibus ’ 
which is decisive. 

Steganopod (stcganop^id), sb. and a. Omith. 
[ad. raoA.h. Steganopodes, pi. (Illiger i8ii), a. Gr. 
areyavovod-, -Aitovs (Aristotle), web-footed, f. 
artyavo-s covered -h iio5-, iroiJs foot.] a. ii. A bird 
belonging to the group Steganopodes, which com- 
prises the pelicans, cormorants, frigate-birds, gan- 
nets, tropic-birds, and snake birds (Newton Diet. 
Omith. 904). b. adj. Of a bird : Belonging to 
the group Steganopodes. 

Somewhat rare, the inod.L. form being usual for the sb. pi. 
184* Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Sieganopods. 

So Steffanepoflan, Steg'ano’podons adjs., be- 
longing to the group Steganopodes. 

1887 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 188/2 Eggs with 
the white chalky shell that is so characteristic oi most Sie. 
ganopodous birds. 

Stegh : see Stech v. 

Stegb, obs. f. Sri',ladder; var.andpa. t.ofSlvw. 
•)' StegnO'tic, a. and si. Med. Obs. [ad. mnd.L. 
stegnoticus, ad. Gr. artyrorriKus, f. arcyrovy to 
render costive, to stop bleeding, f. ariyoAs water- 
tight, costive, f. ariy-eiv to cover.] a. adJ. Of a 
medicine : Adapted to arrest diarrhoea, flow of 
blood, or. other discharges ; astringent, styptic, b. 
sb. A ‘ stegnotic ’ medicine. 

1674 Salmon Land. Disp. (1678) 47/1 Clematis, vinca 
pervinca.. .Periwinkle, is Segnotick [jrc] and Vulnerary, 
stops the Bloody Flux, 16B4 tr. Boned s Merc. Compit. in. 
78 Applying Lint dipt in a Stegnotick. 1710 Brit. Apollo 
III. No,^-2i, 2/2 We bid you consider all matter, either as 
Lyptyntic, Segnotic[j/cJ, or Balsamic. Now. .the Segnotic 
is Styptic,, .So that,,Segnotics may be very proper in the 
Case. 1727 Bailev voI. II, Stegnotick, binding, rendering 
costive. 

Stego- (stego), used as combining form of Gr. 
root arty- of artytiv to cover, artyrj covering, 
ariyos (neut.) roof, in certain modem scientific 
terms. Stegoca'xpous a. [Gr. Kapvos fruit], 
epithet of certain mosses, forming the division 
Stegocarpi, characterized by having an operculate 
capsule. StegocephaUan (-siTte’lian) a. [Gr. 
Kt^ahri head] = Stegocephalous ; sb. a member 
of the order Stegocephala of fossil Batrachians, 
characterized by having the skull protected by bony 
plates. StegocephaloaB (-se'iaUs) a., pertaining 
to, of having the characteristics of the order Slego- 
cephaJa. Stegocrotaplious (-kr/ftafos) a. [Gr. 
KpArtPpos, side of the forehead, temple], having the 
side of the skull protected by bony plates. Steg-o- 
don (ste'godpu) [Gr. dSovr-, oSout tooth], a fossil 
genus 01 subgenus of elephants, having ‘ ridged ’ 
teeth; an elephant of this genus. Sto'godont a., 
belonging to or having the characteristics of the 
genns Stegodon. Ste-gosattr, |1 Btegosawms [Gr. 
aavpos lizard], a genus of dinosaurs, characterized 
by the completeness of their armour; hence (| Ste- 
gosawria pi., the order of which this genus is 
typical ; StegosauTian a. and sb. 

1884 K, E. Goebel in Encycl, Brit. XV.II. 73/2 The 
-stegocarpous Mosses. 1891 Amer. Naturalist Dec, 1123 
A -Stegocephalian Skull from the Kilkenny Coal Measures. 


1900 Nature 12 July 254/2 The extinct labyrinlhodonts or 
stegocephahans. 1895 In/omiatian 6 July 3/1 The 
cephalous Batrachians (primitive Salamanders) of the rS 
.'91 ' C^uow Amphibia etc. (Camb.Nat 
78 Ihe incipient Kepiilia which have sprung from wm. 
members of this Stegocephalous stock, too? WiLiu-mu: 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Musi S.yCS.n. 4S8 The tmte w’ 
^teperot^hous skull. 1857 H. Falconer in 0, yj 
GcN. Soe. XIII. 314 To this group we have assigned li,' 
subgeneric name of *Siegodon...T:ht Stegodons consliioi 
the intermediate group of the Proboscidea from which ihe 
other species diverge through their dental characters onili. 
one_ side into the Mastodons, and on the other into ikt 
typical Elephants. 1894 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. II 
The so-called *stegodont elephants. 1901 Westm. Ga-i 
Oct. ro/a The ’stegosaur was the most remarlcabl'eofiie 
Muropods. 1877 O. C. Marsh in Amcr. Jml. Sci. Set lii 
XIV. 513 A new order, which may be termed *Stegesami 
from the typical genus here described. 1905 A S. Wooix 
WARD Guide Fossil Kept. etc. Brit. Mus. (ed. 8) 21 Anoiltt 
Wealden ’Stegosaurian. 1912 Return Rril. Mus. ifSTit 
Stegosaurian Dinosaurs. 1892 Daily News 28 Dec. 3/6 'll ; 
’stegosaurus, a huge torpid reptile about 20 feet in length. 

Stegoid (ste’goid), a. Craniometry, [f. Gi. 
arty- (see Stego-) ■+ -oiD.] (See quot.) 

1894 tr. SergP s Far. Hum. Species 52 There ate slegoid 
v.arieties also, that is, with a roof-like arch, not very high. 

Steiar, Stelck : see Staie, Steek z /,1 
Steid, Steier : see Stead, Steed, Staib, 

Steif, obs. form of Steeve a. 


llSteifkin, stiebMn. Obs. rarer'. ^ [app. 
meant for G. stanfehen, LG. Stephen, dim. of G. 
stanf, LG. stop, can : see Stoup.] (See qnot.) 

1617 Moryson I tin. i. 39 At Breme I paled halfe a Duller 
for dinner, suppeqand breakfast, and a stiebkin or measure 
of wine extraordinary. Ibid. 56 At Stode I paid. .for a 
steifkin or measure of Rhenish wine, halfe a doller. 
Sieik(e ; see Steek, Stick. 

Steil(l(e, obs. forms of Steal, Steel, Siiie, ■ 
Steiraming, variant of Stauin Obs. 
Steimy, variant of Sttmie. 
li Stein (itain). [G. rto'rr, lit. ‘stone’.] ‘An 
earthenware mng, esp. for beer, commonly holding 
about a pint ; also the quantity of beer which a 
stein holds ’ (W.). 

1901 W. Churchill Crisis 11. x. 206 They clattered ibeir 
stems on the table and sang wonderful Jena tongs.^ ijeS 
Daily Citron. 15 Feb. 4/6 Bismarck., loved to pour ink a 
huge stein a bottle of champagne and thenabottkofportir, 
1909 IFestm. Gao, 21 Aug. 13/2 Small earthenware ilem 
with metal tops.. not mote than 4.8a marks in value. 
Stein, rare obs. form of Stean. 

Steinb ock (stai •nbpk). Also steinboo, (1 stein- 
bokt). [a, G. steinbock wild goat, f. stein Sl0.vi 
sb. + bock Book rib.i Cf. Steenbok.] A wild goit 
of the genus Ibex-, the Alpine lhe.t. XCapra Ikx), 
1683-4 Robinson in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 482 In passing 
the high Alps, 1 had a View of the Ibex or SielnbocK. lajS 
tr. P'lisson's Foy, to Italy I, td 6 We dined.. at Steertnngt^ 
where they gave us., seme Flesh of a certain Beast cmltj 
Steinbokt, 1776 (see Ibex], 1859 Wood ///t/xfnllW.HU'' 
I, 668 Of the genus Capra,, .the Ibex or Steinhock u a 
familiar, .example. SB8x Encycl. Brit.-^ll. 605/2 (he 
European ibex or steinboc {Capra ibex) abounded dunng 
the Middle Ages among the higher mountain ranges 01 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Ural. 

Steinboc, -bok, -'buok, var. ff. Steekcoe. 
Steinch, obs. f. Stanch v. 
iS73'5 Gascoigne Adv. Mr. F. J. Wks. 1907 flSt 
bleeding was throughly steinched. 

+ Stei'nchek. Obs, rare-K [f. stem repr. 
northern form of Stoke sb. + Check sb.^ Y* 
Stone-ohackeu, Stokechat.] a name for tbe 
Wheatear or the Stonechat. 

1544 Turner Avium Frscip. (1903) 52 De Ccervleone- 
Anglice, a clotburd, a smatefae, an arlyng, a steincbex. 

Steine, obs. form of Stain. • , 

Steinerian (stoinia-rian), a. and sb. Maid 
[f. Steiner (see below) + -ian.] a. adj. Pertainwg 
to the discoveries of Jakob Steiner, a German awis 
geometer. Steinerian polygon, a figure compost 
of a number of vertices with connecting lines. >>• 
sb. The locus of points whose first polars wit 
respect to a given curve have double points. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves 57, „„fi/ 

we shall call after the geometer Steiner, the Steinenan ■ 
Ibid. 363 To any point P, then, on the Steinerian correspo 
a point Q on the Hessian, 

Steing, obs. variant of Sting sb. 

Steingall: see Staniel etymol. note, 
Steining, variant of Steening. 


Steinkirk : see Steenkibk. , 

Steinmannite (soi'nmxnait). Min. 
{sleinmannit) by Zippe 1833 after Prof. J. J» ‘V . 
tnann : see -ite.] A variety of galenite, conlaun g 
arsenic and antimony. • , , 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. 483 Sleinmanniie..occu« 
Przibram in Bohemia. 1850 Ansted Eleui. Gtol., - 


etc. 214. 

Steinzie, ohs. Sc. form of Stain. 

Steip, obs. Sc. form of Steep a. 

Steipell, -il(l, etc., obs. forms of SteefeE- 
Steir(e, obs. Sc. forms of Steeb, Stik vbs. 

. Steirne, obs. form of Stebn. 

Steiryx, ? obs. Sc. form of Stirbeb. 
Stek(e, variant forms of Stick sb.^ 



STELA. 


Steke, obs. f. Stick sb.- ; variant of Steek i>.l 
Stekelyng, Stel, obs. ff. Sticklikg, Stall sb?- 
II Stela (stria). PI. stelea (strlf), rarely stelos. 
[L. stela, ad. Gr. 0x17^77: see Stele.] = Stele i. 

1776 R. Chandler Trav, Greece viii. 35 In the courts of 
the houses lie nuny round siela*, or pillars, once placed on 
the graves of the Athenians. 1837 Wilkinson Mann, fy 
Cust. Aiic.^ (1841) I. lox He erected a stela, with 

an inscription in the sacrw character, to commemorate his 
successes. 1876 S. Manning Land of Pharaohs 203 The 
upright blocks or sielas are among the most curious parts of 
the present ruin. 1893 Budge Mummy 30 Thothmes I, set 
up two steles near the Euphrates. 

Stelar (strlaj). a. Bot. [f. mod. L. stela Stele 
2 +-AR.] Pertaining to a stele or steles, 
xpol Ann, Bof. XV. 404 Stelar structure: 

Stele (stJl, II 5tlir). Antiq, [As a disyllabic, 
repr. Gr. (7x17X77 standing block or slab, f. Indo- 
germanic root *5td~ to stand. As a monosyllable, 
anglicized form of the Gr. word ; cf. F. siUe. 

It is not always possible to decide which of the two pro- 
nund.ations was intended by a writer using the word. The 
form stele is generally preferred for the singular, and stela: 
(which belongs formally to stela) in the plural] 

1 . An upright slab bearing sculptured designs or 
inscriptions. Sometimes loosely applied to any 
prepared surface on the face of a building, a rock, 
etc., covered with an inscription. 

xBao T. S. Hughes Trav, Sicily I. x. 303 A superior class 
of members, .had their names inscribed upon a marble stfld 
or column. 1825 FosbrokeAticj-c/.^w/iV. 70 It appears, that 
when any one of the family di^, a stele to his memory \\’as 
added to the tomb. X833S1RH. Ellis 

369 A large sepulchral stele. 1847 Leitch tr. C. O, MiillePs 
Anc. Art § 224. 193 In Egypt they [obelisks] belonged to 
the class of steles (commemorative pillars). 1873 Contemp. 
Rev. XXI. 568 With inscriptions cither on steles or columns, 
or on tablets. 1877 Miss A B. Edwards Up Nile vL 143 
Two large hieroglyphed steles incised upon the face of a 
projecting mass of boldly rounded cliff. x88a Cheyne Isaiah 
xvi. i2'note, The Stele of Mesha. .was found in a depression 
behveen the ttvo hillocks. 1884 A. Lang Custom ^ Myth 
£85 The Australian stele, or grave-pillar, 
b. Arch, (See quot.) 

<1x840 Hosking Archil, in Encjfcl. Brit, (ed, 7] III. 470 
Stele. The ornaments on the ridge of a Greek temple, 
ans^vering to the anteHxs on the summit of the flank entabla- 
tures, are thus designated. 

2 . Bot, The axial cylinder in the stems and roots 
of vascular plants, developed from the plerome. 

X89S [see Tbtrarch x 3 . 2 ]. 1898 H. C. Porter tr. Stras ^ 
hnrgertXz, TexUbk, Bot, 109 The so-called central cj'lin- 
der, for which Van Tiegbem has proposed the name stele 
(column). 

Stele, obs. f. Steal «>., Steel, Stile. 

+ Ste'lecMte. Ohs, [ad. Gr. crt\^x^Tt\s (sense 
i), f. ffrehex^s crown of a root, trank : see -ITE.] 

1 . One of the kinds of storax enumerated by Dios- 

corides. In recent Diets, 

2 . Used (after Aldrovandus) for Entbochite, 

x63x Grew Mus3eum\\\.% L 11.270 The Stelentrochiie. By 
some, called Stelechitcs, 1695 Woodward Nat, Hist, Earth 
IV. z8x The Selenites, Belemnites, Stelechites 

t Stele'ntrOcMte. Obs. [? f. Gr. arliK:] (see 
Stele) or iTrtA(«xor) + Ektrochite.] = prec. 

■ 1681 [see Stelechite 2]. 

. *f" Steletio, app. a blunder for next. 

■ 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 385 By spiritlesse Prefacings, to 
lead on their ruder steleticks and declaimings against the 
Order.. of the Church of England. 

. Steliteutic (steliti77*tik). rare. [ad. Gr. OTrjXX^ 
•t€vtik 6 s (sc, Xdyos), f. <7T77XrT«u«^' to post or placard 
ymbliclyj f. GTrjKhijs one who is placarded as an 
offender, f. (7x17X77 : see Stele.] An invective dis- 
course. (Only as the title of certain orations of 
Bt. Gregory Nazianzen.) 

X7S* Lavincton Enthus. Meth. fy Papists iii, (1754) 235 As 
•Gregory Naxianxen hath it in his First Steliteutic. x824 
Watt Bibl. Brit. II. 835 Savile, Sir Henr3*..NaxIanzen’s 
Stelxteutics. 3610. « 

' Shell (stel), sb^‘ Sc. and north. Also 2 stelle, 
4, 7 stel-, 6-7 steal, staUl, 8 stale, 7^ stai. 
[app. repr. OE, (Northumb.) st^Uo catching offish, 
prob. from the root of steall. place (Stall rAl), 
stiUan to place.] A place in a river provided 
with arrangements for spreading salmon-nets. In 
Cumberland, ‘ abarrier placed across a river ’ 

Dial. Dicti). . r.- 

1090-X128 Charier in Feodarzum Prior, Dunelm. (Surte«) 
98 notc^ And hallware stelle ichabbe selyoed See cuhtberht 
bis agen into his c>T(». *467 Dunfermline Re^. fBannatjme 
Club) 358lnquisjcion..langand hemercbts..betwixpefiscb- 
ingis of k® aid stell pertening to he Abbot,. and [etc.]. XS74 
Rec. Monasi. Kinloss (1872) 358 The remanent fiscbeingis of 
thej’ardisandstellis upoun the waiter of FIndome. x^'pReg. 
Maz, Sig. Scot. 186/1 Salmonum piscaries de lie staillis ct 
Yairis super aquam de Fyndhome. 1595 Ibid. 77/2 Fretum 
de Kessok et.pi'^ariam ejusdem vocatam^ the SteilL X7®7 
Tou?;taikhall Decis. (1759) II. 363 The said stells. .are deep 
ponds, pools and ditches in the river, where tbe.salmon hunt- 
ing are taken in nets spread beneath them. z'j^^Ann.Reg.j 
Chron. 215 An action was brought against the coiporati^ 
ofCarlisle.forhavingastell across the river Eden. *794 W. 
Hutchinson Hist. Cumberld, II. 522 The river pr<>duces.. 
excellent salmon (which are taken in draw-nets sxnw the 
destruction of the- stell at King-garth). 3874 A. His^P 
Scot. Anted. 542 A still means space in which to extend a 
net, and sweep round with a view to enclose fish. 
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STELLABY. . 


b. Comb,, as stell (salmm) fishery, fishing”, 
stell-net [cf. WFlem. stelnet and Stell (see 
qnot. 1 8 ;o) ; f stell y air, a ‘ yair ’ or fish-lock built 
at the issue of a ‘ stell ’. 

vnz Statist. Aec. Scot. III. 4 There ts belonging to the 
public good of Dingwall, a *stcll salmon fishery on Conan. 
1798 Surv. Moray x88 Mr. Brodie of Brodie has a still-fishery’ 
on the cast side of the river. X707 FoujctainhallDcctt. (1759) 
II. 363 Five *stell salmond fishings in the river of Findhom. 

Statist. Ace. Scot. XH. 270 The herrings are the only 
hsn CQught in this coast, except a few salmon caught at Stale 
fishing. 1806 Morison Decis. XXXIII. 24258 ITxe stell fish- 
ing in the ferry of Kessoch..ts properly a sea fuhxng. CX303 
Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls) III. 40 Quatuor *stelnettes, duo 
rednettes, 1564 in Reg. Mag. tiig. Scot. 1584, 2x3/1 Cum 
piscationlbus salmonum lie stell ncttls, in domxnio de Lome. 

484/3 Pi^tiones salmonum vocatasIieSteill-nett 
of the Priore*whottis on the water mouth of Aw.. cum pisca- 
txonev(x:ata Staill-nettdeKeanlochtive. Statist. Acc. 
Scot. IV. 557 A still net has been tried on the lake with some 
success. 2845 Neiv Statist. Acc, Scot. XIV. 11. 206 Salmon 
Fishery. .. The fish are chiefly caught with the stell-net. 
2870 Law Rep,^ Comm. PI. V. 695 A stell net, that Is, a net 
fastened to stakes across the whole bed of the river, 2900 
Laxu Rep.t App. Cases 406 It is dented that toot and haul 
nets, or stell nets, or either of them, are fixed engines. 2600 
Reg. Mag. Sig, Scot. 341/t Terras de Culmoir, cum lie 
*stel-yaxr, halectim et salmonum piscatlonibus [etc.). 

+ Stell} Ohs. [? a. Do. j/^/.] A stand for 
a barrel. 

^2658 (Cleveland Sing-song xiv^. Poems (1659)257 Her 
brests. ^Like swelling Buts of lively Wine Upon their ivory 
stells did shine. 2854 Miss Baker Norihampt. Gloss.^ Stella 
a stand or stall for beer barrels. 2882 Leicester Gtess.^ Stella 
a stand or frame to support barrels. 

Stell (stel), / 3.3 dial. [Of obscure origin : perh. 
a use of OE. st{ll {stiell, ^Ifl^ ^ related to 
st^llan to leap, jump.J An open ditch or brook. 

2651 in N. Riding Rec. V.j6 The inhabitants of Pottt^ . , 
[are presentcdl for not scouring their proportion of Tralne- 
ham Stell. c 1783 Roxb. Ballads (1890) Yll. 94 When fully 
intending to lead the whole field, A damn*d Stell held 'em 
both 'till the Fox he was ktird. 2825 Brockett N. C, Gloss.f 
Stell^ a large open drain in a marsh. 2825 Sporting Mag. 
XVI. 24 notCi A stell is the Durham name for a brook whose 
banks are not firm. 2827 Ibid. XXI. 33 We shall never get 
over that stell. i8y8 busAN Phillii’S On Seaboard 164 
)\Tiere Tees sweeps into the Northern main, And the glitter- 
ing ‘stells,' and the link's long range. 2^5 Manck, City 
Nevjs^ 31 jan.^ 3/4, I came upon a lane with a tiny brook 
crossing it, which xn Yorkshire is called a stelL 2886 W. H. 
Burnett Old Cleveland 126 TTiis stable was built on an 
open stell, which rose and fell with the tide. 

stell (stel), sb? Sc. [Presumably related to 
Steel w.] An enclosure for giving shelter to sheep 
or cattle, usually circular, smaller than a ‘ fold ’ 
and with higher walls. Also a ring of trees serving 
as a shelter for sheep or cattle. 

17^ State of Proc-i Dk. Roxburghe v, Pringle 10 At re- 
placing the Caiild, the Workers did take Stones from a Stell 
the Deponent had built. 1829 Brockett N. C. Gloss. (c<L a), 
Stell, a fold or small enclosure for cattle. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk, Farm II. 58 A stell may be formed of planting or high 
stone-walL Either will afford shelter. xBS6C. Seem Sheep 
Farming 136 ‘Stells* were erected at various parts of the 
hills for sheltering the sheep. 

If Stell (stel), sb.^ Sonih African. [Da. j/r 4 ] A 
trap for wild animals. 

1852 Dorp ^ IV4/viiL2i6 As5oonasbc [the wolf] 

has seized the bait,., he tightens the string, releases the 
trigger, and if the stel is properly set, receives the bullet in 
his head. 2863 W. C. Baldwin /|/K Hunting ix. 377 The 
lions had killed two zebras. .and 1 set a stell (a spnng gun) 
for them by the remains of oneof the zebras. Ibid. 381 The 
Masaras set these spears (stelb) for rhinoceros and other 
game, 3895 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 264 A 
‘still*,, is formed by two rifles fixed to trees or posts. 

t Stell, sh.^ Obs. rare~“^. In 7 pi. stels, [Cf, 
Stell v. 3.] ? An outline. 

2657 Licon 82 Soas the outmost stel^ or profile 

of the figure, may be perfectly disexmed," 

[Stell, jAI, a spurious word in Nares and subse- 
quent Diets., explained as ‘ place, station *, is due 
to a misprint for castell(^ castle) in Danett tr. 
Comities (ed. i, 1596), corrected in later edd.] 

Stell (stel), V. Forms : 1 stellan (3 sing. pres, 
stelep, pa. t. -stelidee, -stealde, -stalde), 3 
stellen (pa. L stalde, stolde, pa. pple. iste^d), : 
5 stell. [OE. sl^llan, stiellan, styllan (also in ■ 
combs. d’St^llan Astell v., on-stillan Onstellz/.) 

= OS. stelliaUf (M)Do. stellen, OHG.i MHG., 
Tsscid:G.steUen\-^(j^s.*stalljanji. OTeut. *stallo- 
place, Stall jA] 

■ 'kl. trans. To set (an example ) ; to establish (a 
law). Ohs. 

C893 iEi-TRED Orosius II. ii. 5 1 Hwelceblsenahe^^rslel- 
lende wms. 5897 — Gregory's Past. C. 3ocviu. 291 Donne he 
oSrum yfele bisene stcl^- a 1225 After. R. 6 pe vttre riwle 
-.nis for noJ»ing dies xstald bute forteseruie clc inre. Ibid. 8 
]>eos.,ne beo3 nout monnes fundlcjL nc riwle k^t mon stolde. 
CX230 Hali Meid. 19 Wedlac bam ikepte k^t *11^® lahe 
godd hauefi xstald for ke unstronge. rx275 Serving Christ 
60 in O.E, Misc. 92 He woldc k® lawe leoflyche holde As 
god . .1 kis world stolde. 

2 . Sc. To fix, post, place; chieiJy, to^ station 
(oneself, troops), to place (cannon) in position. 

c 1470 Henry IVallace rv, 430 In a dem wotide that striht 
thaim full law. Ibid. vii. 868 Hcich in Cragmor hemaitl it 
[a decapitated head] for to stand, Steild on a ^yne for 
honour of Ireland. 2559 ’Aberdeen Reg. (2844) I* 3*7 To : 


desist and ceiss fra fortberstelling and stenting of their netts 
athort the water. 2573 Birrel Diary (1708) 20 The Eng- 
lisch cannone.. began to shoute at ye castdl of Edxnburghe, 
being steillit at foure several places, viz. 5 at Egers hous 
[etc.], a 2578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
II. 253 Thai, .bad with thame twa small cairted peices and 
styJled tharae vpone the craigheid abone leith wynd. 2506 
Dalrysirle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 29S 'I he JnglismenT. 
raiset thaxr camp, to stel cannounes, and thair fcilu peices, at 
the hxl of the place namet Plnkincleuch, 27.. Lads of Warn’ 
pkray\\\.\s\ Child Ballads HI. 459 Twixt the Staywood 
I Buss and Langside Hill, They steild the broked cow and 
j branded buIL 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose x. Yonder round 
' hillock. .whereon an enemy might stell such a battery’ of 
j cannon as would make ye glad to beat a chamade within 
I forty-eight hours. 2901 G. Douglas Ho. Green Shutters 7 
j On the slope the horses were. .forced to stell themselves 
back against the heavy propulsion of the carts behind. 

b. To fix (one’s eyes). AIso/uj/. and intr.oi 
the eyes : To have a fixed stare, to set rigidly. 

e 1827 H(x;c Tales 4- Sk. IV, 57 John’s eyes stelled in his 
head. x883 A. Wardro? Poems Sk. 201 Dinna stell yer 
cen sae, but Jest sit doon thwe. Blackw. Mag. Sept. 
325 He tell’t us aboot the deid man wi the glowerin' e’en— 
they were stell’t in his heed. 

3 . To portray, delineate. Ohs. exc. arch. 

3598 Haydocke tr. Lomezzo l 16 Before you begin to 
Stell, delineat and tricke out the proportion of a man (It. 
prima che delinei, edisegui un' huofno],yo\i ought to know 
his true quantity and stature, cz6oo Shaks. Sonn. xxiv. 
Mine eye hath play'd the painter and hath sleeld [sic ; rime 
held] Tby’ beauties forme in table of my heart. 2657 R. hicon 
Barbadoes Ded., Rough drawn, and unproportlonably stell’d, 
though it be, I here present it. 2880 Bridges Portr. Grand- 
father Poems (1912) 390 If truly A painter bad stell'd thee 
there, with tby lips ready to speak. 

j stell, obs. t Steal, Steel, Still, 

II Stella (ste'Ia). PI. stellEB. [L., III. star.] 

1 . a. ZppI. a star-shaped projection on the surface 
I of a coralline ; also, a star-shaped sponge-spicnle. 

I 2828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist. II. 431 Surface rough, with 
elevated pyramidal stellar; stars conical, with a solid central 
' axis. 

1 b. Crystallogr. A stellate crystal. 

2844 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (1857) 238 The octohedra of 
oxalate may be readily (fetected mixed with the prisms or 
stells ofthe former [so. phosphate ofmagnesiaandammonia). 

t SteUaxeOUS} A- Ohs, [£ mod.L. 

(f. Stella star) : see -aceous.] Star-shaped. 

2657 Tomlinson 247 (^ronated with Flowers 
..but longer, white and stellaceous. 

Stellar (ste'lli), a. [ad. late L. stelldHs, f. L. 
Stella star : see -ab, Cf. F. siellaire, It siellare, 
Sp. esirellar.'] 

1 . Pertaining to the stars or a star; of the nature 


of a star. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Stellar.. slzrry, pertaining to a 
star. Bae. 2667 Milton P.L.vt. 672 These softfires,. shed 
down Tbir steild vertue on all klncas that grow On Earth. 
1669 Flamsteed in Phil. Trans, IV. xxoo At the middle of 
this Stellar i^lipse the Moons Center is but 20 sec. more to 
the South than the Star. ^2786 Burns To Miss Crttiek- 
shank 7 Never baleful stellar lights, Taint thee with un- 
timely blights 1 2B33S1RJ.HERSCHEL Treat.Astron.ixli^) 
404 They’ present the appearance of a dull and blotted star, 
or of a star with a slight burr round it, in which case they 
’ are called stellar nebube. 2840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1B42) 
365 Not a leaf rolling on the highway but is indissoluble 
portion of solar and stellar systems. 1838 Sears Athan. 7 
Localities somewhere among the planetary’ and stellar 
spaces. 1868 Roscoe Etem. Chern. jo Within the last feW 
years the foundations of a solar and stellar chemistry’ have, 
however, been laid. ^2869 M. Pattison Senu, (1885) 179 
The stellar world^ this earth included. 2875 W hituey L ife 
Lang, 99 A mishap due to a baleful stellar aspect. 1888 
Times (weekly ed.) 14 Sept. 3/2 This stellar origin of totem- 
ism goes far to account for the widespread charatxer of the 
institution. 

2 . Star-shaped, stellate. Chiefly of crystals ; 
also Arch, in stellar vault (see quot. stellar 

groining. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1399 The Stellar Fish described in 
Numb. 57. 183s R. Willis Archil. Mid. Ages viL 85, I 
would call this class of decorated vaults Stellar vaults, from 
the regular slrilale form they assume on the plan. 1842 
Civil Engirt. 4- Arch. Jrnl, lV.286/tTT3e%’auItingimm^i- 
ately’ preceding fan groining,. .designated as stellar groin- 
ing. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm IL 383 It may be ad\’is- 
able to make a clump of planting of a stellar form. 2845 
G. E. Day tr. Simons Anim. Chem. (1846) I. 55 Urate of 
soda, .occasionally constitutes a very’ peculiar stellar form of 
deposit in the urine. 2852 Y..SuKVTs:.Seven Periods Archil. 
36 The plans of these vaultings arc very various; some are 
called Fan-tracery v'aults, and others Stellar %'aults, tern^ 
which expU^ themselves. x8^ AllbutCs Syst. Med.Vl. 
290 Occasionally stellarphosphate — thatxsdicalpicphcsp^te 
— u thrown down when the acidity’ of the urine is dimimshed. 

II Stellairila (steles'ria). \mcA.X.- stelldria 
(1517 in Diefenbach; the present application is 
due to Linnxns 1753). f- D* ^l^ll<^ star: see 
A genus of caryophyllaceons plants, of^ 
several species (known as * chickweed , ® ^ 

wort’, ‘stanvort’, etc.) are common m Orwt 
Britain and the U.S. : also, a 
1785 AIaety.s' Zc/i. Bot. yv -6. 

laria have a capsule of one coll . .806 
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inolets and sl.Ilarias n-we sprouling beneath tb- feet, and 

such a-as the January of Sat-annah. . y 

+ Ste-Uary, Obs. pn-eg. ad. late L. stil- 
laris : see prec. and -ART.] — Stell ab a. 
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STELLIGERATE. 


1613 CocKERAM I, Stellary^ starrie. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Card. Cyrus iiL 46 Could we have any light, why the stellary 
part of the first masse, separated into this order, that the 
Girdle of Orion should ever maintain its line. 1731-9 Tull 
Horseshoeing Hush, (1822) 76 Astronomers take notice of 
those parts of plants alone which exist within that element 
where they are accustomed to make their stellary obserya* 
tions. 1763 Stukeley Paleogr, Hacr, 43 An infinne infinity 
of such groups of stellary orbs. 1790 in Ann. Hcg. 1817^ 
Chron. 390 Should you shine throughout the intellectual 
and Stella^ universe. 

t Ste-llaseope. Obs. (? noncc-wdb) [f. I,. 
Stella star + -SCOPE. (?An intentional perversion 
of telescoped)] An astronomical telescope. 

1661 Morgan Spk. Gentry i. 44 Theugh the stellascope 
doth discover a seeming hole, or spot in the body of the 
planet Mars. 

Stellate (ste'I/t), a. and sb. [ad. L. stelldUts^ 
f. Stella star : see -ate ^.3 A. odj. 

1, Of the sky : Studded with stars, poet, 
c 1500 Kennedy Poems (Schipper) iy. 27 pe hevyne stellat, 
planctis, montanis and felUs, \Yar fair perchiament, and all 
as Virgillis dyte. 

+ 2. Pertaining to or proceeding from the stars. 
1658 Franck North. Mem. Ded. Virtuosos (1694) p. xi, 
lliere you may see the Operation of Elements and stellate 
Influences. 

3. Star-shaped; arranged or grouped in the form 
of a conventional star or stars ; (chiefly in scientific 
use) radiating from a centre like the rays of a star. 

1661 Lovell. Hist. A nim. Min. 228 The Stellate Raic is 
lesse hard.. than the Smooth. i66x Bovle Cert. Physiol. 
Ess. (1669) 56 Several Stellate Regulusses of both Antimony 
and Mars. 1704 J. Harris Z^.2r. Techn. Stellate Plants^ 
are by the Botanists called such Plants as have their Leaves 
growing on the Stalks at certain Intervals or Distances, in 
the form of a Radiant Star. 17s* tr. HeistePs Surg. (176B) 
II. 3^ marg.. The Stellate Bandage. 1753 Phil, Trans, 
XLIJC 17 The uniform stellate form of snow is very remark- 
able. 1832 Lindley litirod. Bet. 1. ii. 40 In many plants the 
hairs grow in clusters, ..and arc occasionally united at their 
base: such are called stellate. x8jS7 Miller Elem. Chem., 
tlrg. 272 The Sulphate. .crystallizes in stellate groups of 
silky needles. 187a H. A. Nicholson Palaeont. iii In their 
form the Star-fishes differ considerably, though in most the 
figure is markedly stellate. 1876 Dunglison Med, Lex.^ 
Stellate anamc given to the anterior costo-verte- 

bral ligament, from its shape. 1880 Sollas in Ann. «V 
Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser, v, V. 257 The stellate spicules.. are 
produced within the interior of cells. 1899 Allbuii's Syst. 
Med. VI. 300 The patches, examined microscopically, are 
found to consist of embryonic round cells, spindle and stel- 
late cells arranged in layers, 
b. Comb. 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 32 Draha mutalis, suherect or 
prostrate, stellate.hispid. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 130 SttUate-branched fibres occur in the foliage- 
leaf of Sciadopit>'s. 

B. sb, A Stellate sponge-spicule. 
iBSo Sollas in Ann. <5* Mag, Nat. Hist, Ser. v. V. 232 
SUlUiia„/Si\^^ skeleton consists of long-shafied spicules, 
minute batr-like spicules, and stellates.^ 2887 — in Eneyel, 
Brit, XXII. 427/2 {Spongd] By reduction of the spire the 
spiraster passes into the stellate or aster. 

Hence Ste'llately adv. 

2847 W, E. Steele Field Bot. 206 Leaves plane, lanceo- 
late, stellately hairy. 1848 Dana Zoopiu 283 Surface lamello- 
striate, and usually stellately so, stars not circumscribed. 
2884 Bower & Scott De Barys Phaner. 5S One may, for 
instance, call the flat horizontal appendagesoftheEImagnese, 
..stellately branched, multicellular hairs. 

Stellate (sle'Icit), v. [f. L. stellat-, ppl. stem 
of stelldre f. Stella star.] traits. To make stellate 
or star-shaped. 

1839 Cayley Math. Papers (1891) IV. 82 Each face is 
formed by stcUaiing a face of the great dodecahedron. 

stellated (stcldUed), a. [f. Stellate a. + 

-Eul.] , 

1 . = Stellate a. 3. 

1661 Boyle Cert. Physiol. Ess. (16^9) 57 My own Labors- 
tory has afforded _rae divers such parcels of Regulus without 
Mars (some of which I have yet by me very fairly stellated}. 
CZ7ZZ PETivERCtfcijjJ/iy/. IX. xCjItsyellow stellated Flowers 
adherctothemlddleribofajagged Membrane. x785MAR‘n'N 
Lett. Bot. XV, (1794) 263 This class comprises another 
natural order of plants, entitled Stellated, from the manner 
In which the leaves grow upon the stem. 2788 Blacden in 
Phil. Trans, LXXVIII. 2S1 When these stellated crystals 
once began to form. 2804 Shaw Cen, Zoal. V. 378 Steb 
lated Sturgeon.. head ’subtetragonal and roughened wth 
stellated marks and tubercles. 2822 W. P. C. Barton Flora 
N. Amer. I. 87 Stem and branches.. densely beset with 
stellated hairs. 2859 Cayley Math. Pt^ers (1891) IV. 81 
The great stellated dodecahedron. 2892 Crookes IVagnePs 
Man, Ckem. Technol. 203 That stellated crystalline surface 
which is preferred in trade. 

2. Studded with stars. 

17SS B. Martin Mag. Art's 4- i'e/.SS The Stellated Plane- 
tarium : shewing the Inferior Planets. 2824 J. Johnson 
TyPogr. 1. 490 The back-ground i^ black, thickly stellated. 
Hence Stella’tcdly a<lv. 

2833 Hooker in Smith*s Eng, Flora V. i. jip Stem..stel- 
laledly branched. 

' Stellatlon (steU^'Jan), [Noun of action f. L. 
stelldre to diversify with stars, to place among the 
stars, etc-, f. Stella star ; see -ATioy.] 

1 1, Blighting or blasting of trees (attributed to 
starry influence) : = Sideratiok i. Obs.—^ 

*623 fsec S1DERATTON2). 2656 Bloitnt Glossogr.^ Stellaiion, 
a blasting. 

f 2. ? =s Constellation'. Obs, rare^^, 
a 2619 T, Adasis Serm. Wks. 158 Some haue thought that 
these Magi, hauingso profound skill in Astrologie, might by 


calculation of times, composition of Starres, and Stellations 
of the Heauens, foreknow the birth of the Messlas. 
f 3 . Placing among the stars; stellification. Obs, 
2635 Hevwood Hierarchy iii. 138 Ibe cause of it’s [sc, the 
Scorpion's] steilation to enquire,. .Comes next in course. 
(See quot. 1661.) X)bs.'~^ 

2661 Blount Glossogr, (ed. 2), Steilation, a making star- 
like, or adorning with stars. 2721 Bailey, Steilation, an 
Adorning with Stars. 
fS. (See quot.) Obsr^^ 

2755 Johnson Steilation, emission of light as from a star. 

6. Each of the ‘ stars * composing a stellate tissue. 

2859 Tomes Dental Surg. 44 Below the epithelium comes 

a thick layer of stellate areolar tissue.. .Nuclei are present 
in the centres of the stellations. 

7 . The making or being stellate. 

2859 Cayley Math. Papers {iBgt) IV, 83 On account of the 
steilation / = 2. 

Stellato- (stel^'tp). Blal. Used as combining 
form of Stellate a, 

2866 Treas. Bot, 2094/1 .S‘/^//(i/o^//<c»j^,havinghairsformed 
in a stellate manner. 2871 W. A. Leighton Licken-fiora 3 
Thallus stellato-orbicular. Ibid, 5 Thallus minute, stellato- 
divided. Hid, to Perithccia several, siellato-congregale. 
Ibid, 32 Stellato-laciniate. 

Stellatour, obs. Sc. var. Stillatory. 

1 * Ste'llature. Roman Law, Obs, [ad. late L. 
stelldtura, of imcertain origin.] Some kind of fraud 
practised by tribunes in the supply of provisions to 
soldiers. 

2608 Toi'Sell Serpents 277 When the Tribunes did with- 
draw from the Souldtours their prouirion of victuall and 
Come, it is said, Tribunos cut per Steilaturas Militibus 
aliquid absiulissentycapitali poena a^ccit. And therefore 
Budaius relatcth a history of two ‘Inbunes, who for this 
stellature were worthille stoned to death, a 2629 T. Adams 
Serm. Wks. 896 Extortion and Cousenage is prouerbially 
called, Crimen Stellionatus, the sinne of Stellature. 

Stelle, obs. f. Steal v.. Steel, Still. 
tSte-Ued, Obs, rare, [f. L. Stella star + 
-EDl: cf. Stellate a.] a. ? Formed into stars; 
stellar, b. Studded with stars, starred. 

X605SHAKS. Learnt, vii. 61 The Sea.. Would have buoy'd 
vp, And quench'd the Stelled fires. 2628 Feltham Resolves 
I. viiL 18 Open Rebukes are for Magistrate.s, and Courts of 
lustice: for Stelled Chambers, and for Scarlets, in the 
thronged Halt, 2656 Blount Glossogr., Stelled, full of, or 
garnished with stars. 

t StelleerCe* Obs. rare, [Of obscure origin. 
(Cotgr. is prob. the only real authority for the 
word).] A steelyard. 

x6xi CoTCR., Crochet,,. z\so, a Roman btuame, a Stelleere. 
Ibid., Romaine, a Roman beame, a Stelleere. 2678 J. 
Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav.n.ghcxu Aloney of Asia, The 
Chineses . . carry their weights always along with them, being 
like a Roman Beam, or a Stcllecr (orig. une petiieromaine}, 
about eight Inches long, with which they weigh all the Gold 
and Silver which ihw receive. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Stelleer, 

Stellenbosch (ste-lanbfj), v. Milit. slang, [f. 
Stellenbosch, a town and a division of Cape Colon j’.] 
(See quoL 1913.) 

2900 Kipling in Daily Express i6 June 4/6 * After all *, 
said one cheerily. .* what docs it matter, old man ? Vou'rc 
bound to be Stellenbosched in three days *. 2900 Daily Tel. 
3 Oct, 6/1, 1 heard.. that he had been ‘Stellenbosched *...I 
must inform the uninitiated that Stellenbosch . . was formerly 
the place selected for command by oflicers who had failed in 
Kaffir wars ; and to he ‘ Stellenbosched ' is the equivalent of 
being superseded without formal disgrace. 2900 /bid. 20 
Oct. 7/1 It is a gross injustice to Stellenbosch any doctor 
because some nurse does not get her own way, and has in- 
fluence in high quarters. 2913 Pettman A/ricanderisms 
47S Siellenboshed (sicj. To be, to be relegated, as the result 
of incompetence, to a position in which little harm can be 
done. 

Stellerid (ste-lerid). ZooL [ad, F. stelUride 
(Lamarck) app.irreg. f. 1 -., Stella star. (See -ID 3 .)] 
A star-fish. Also Stelle'ridaafsee -idan], fStel- 
liridean, -las. 

^ 2833 Kirby Hob. <4 Inst, I. vi. 201 Lamarck.. has divided 
it [the order of Echinodermsl into three sections, the Stel- 
leridans, £cbinidans,and Fistulidans. 1836 Buckland 6*^134 
ff Min. (2669) I. 348 No fossil Stelleridans have yet been 
noticed in strata more ancient than the Muscbelkalk. 2837 
Penny Cycl. I3C 262/2 Lamarck made hb Radiaires Eclti- 
nodermes consist of three sections, ist, the Slellirideans 
(star-fisfa«). ^ 2842 Ibid. XXIII. 27/2 Agassiz aUo divides 
the Stelllridians into three families. 2882 CasselCs Nat, 
Hist, VI, 272^ The bases of the lateral tentacular branches 
which they give off open into large ambulacral vesicles, just 
as in the Stellends. 2896 Q. yrnl. Microsc. Sci. XXXVlII, 
3^ note, A paper on the ‘Organogeny of Stellerids *. 

, Stellerine (stederin). [f, name of G. W, 
Steller, a German traveller {died 174?); who first 
described the species.] The arctic or Stelleris sea- 
cow, Rhytina stelleri, 

2854 A. Adasis etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 20. 

Stellettid (stele'tid). Zool, ((, mod.!,.. Slelletla 
+ -ID Ji.] A sponge resembling the genus Stelletta, 

^ x888 W. J. Sollas in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. exit, Were 
it [this spicule]absent the Sponge would become a Stellettid. 
Ibid., The Stellettid type. 

Stelletto, obs. form of Stiletto. 
li Ste*lli£er. Obs. [L., f. Stella star + -fer bear, 
ing.] A knight or friar of the Teutonic order {Slellu 
feri Hospitalarii), who bore a red star above a cross. 
aisso Image HyPocr. iv. 217 Some be Stellifers. 
t Stelli'feral, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. sieUifer 
(see prec.) -r -al.] = Stelltferous. 
c 149s Epit, Dk. Bedford in Shelton*! IFhf, (1843) II. 396 


And than moste crafiely dyd combyne Another heuen, called 
cristalline, So the thyrde stellyferal to sbyne Aboue the skye. 

t Stellrferant, a. Obs.rare-^. [a. OF. 
Jerant, {. L. stellifer (see prec.).] = next. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 95 The cours celestiall & 
re^on stellyferaunt. 

Stelliferous (steli-feros), a. [f. L, stellifer'. 
see Stellifer and -ferods.] Bearing stars, a. Said 
of the vault of heaven ; loosely^ f of the beams of the 
sun. b. Biol. Having star-shaped markings, 

XS83STUBBES Anat. Abuses (1877) 79 The stelliferous 
beames of the glistering Sun. i6t6 J. La.nf- Cmin. Sorts 
T.^ III. 285 Th' whole forme to bee as round as globe edight, 
..its vault stelliferous. 1802 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 
76 Agaricia-'K stony polypiler,..lhe upper surfaces only 
having stelliferous grooves. i8z8 Stark Nat, Hist. 
II. 430 Fixed, stony, developing a free foliaceous membrane, 
waved and sublobed, with one stelliferous face. 2849 H. 
Miller Creat. iii. (1874) 23 Its true scales. .were 
not stelliferous, 

Stellification (stelifik^-Jan). [f. med.L. siel- 
lificdre Stellify v. : see -ation,] The action of 
stellifying or placing among the stars. 

2650 J. Reynolds Flower Fidelity i The.. no lesse rc- 
joycing of his., joyful Subjects; who in stelUficaiion of their 
jroung Prince his nativity, so sumptuously solemnized his 


psychosis. 2906 a. t^LARK in avz^. A.V. 90 . 
elusion is the stellification of Mansfield's wig: Sudden it 
mounted to the starry skies. 1907 Expositor Apr. 378 The 
nearest approach to stellification that the somewhat prosaic 
Northern mythology allows. 

Stellified (ste-lifsid),///. «. [f. Stellify ». 
+ -ED 1.] In senses of the verb. 
x6xi Penuen Ambit, Scourge C 2 b, Will not yon christall 
stellified gate Ope, and with milde aspect adorne my Fate? 
2694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (2713) 417/1 Mercury seven 
times sublimed from the stellified Regulus Maitis. 

Stelliform (Stedifpjm), a, [ad. mod.L. 
forviis, f. L. Stella star : see -fokbi. Cf. F. stelli- 
forme!\ Shaped like a star ; existing in the form 
of star-shaped crystals. 

2796 Kirwam Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 14 Jargonia.. forms,, 
stelliform crystals. Ibid. 202 A radiated stelliform limestone 
(Sternspath). 2836 TodtVs Cycl. Anat. II. 32/1 They were 
named btelliform processes by Tiedemann. x868 tr. Figuter's 
Ocean World vii. 152 The animals belonging to this group, 
which may be characterised as stelliform or star-like, are 
very abundant in every sea. 2875 Grikdon Life xxv. 327 
Radiate flowers, and other stelliform products of plants. 
Hence StelUformly adv, 

iZzz J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol, 73 The base pointed, 
the terminating cell stelliformly lamellated. 

Stelliiy (stedifsi), v. [a. OF, stellifier, ad. 
med.L. stellificare, f. Stella star : see -FV.J 
L irans. To transform (a person or thing) into 
a star or a constellation ; to place among the stars. 

c 2384 Chaucer //, Fame 1002 When thou redest poetrie 
How goddes gonne stellifye Brlddes, fisshe, best, or him or 
here. C2403 Lvdc, Temple of Glas 236 Hou hat she,..I- 
weddit was to god of eloquence, . . And with hir song hov she 
w.ns magnified \Vitb lubiter to bein Istellified. 2423 Jas. I 
KingisQ, 52O venusclere I of goddisstelllfyitl 2426 Lvne. 
De Gull, Pflgr, 28B35 [He] is in heuene stelleffoed, And 
with seyntis glorcffyed. 2530 Palsgk. 734/2 The olde 
panymes for a vayn glory dyd stellyfye their kynges. a 2562 
G. Cavendish Poems (1825) II. 44 O ladymost excellent, by 
vertue steDefied, Assendyng the hevyns, where thou raynest 
aye. 2563-87 Foxe A, 4 M. JX556) 278/2 The bishop of 
Rome., which for his abhominable pride is fallen from 
heauen..tbinketh..to stellifie againe nimselfe there from 
whense he fell, a 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Dog of War 
Cab, Thou shalt be Stellifide by me, I’le make the Dog-star 
wayie on thee, And in his roome I’le seate thee. 2873 Rus- 
KiN Fors Clav. xxv. III. 22 The great Charles.. therefore 
deserves to be stellified by British astronomers. 

To extol. Obs, 

*5*3 Skelton GtfzV. Laurel gSs, I wyll my selfe applye,.. 
Vow for to stellyfye. 2595 E. C. Emaricdulfe Sonn. xxxix, 
in Lamport Carl.i'Ro}^.), Thy name, thy honour, and loues 
puritie, With StanzaSjLayes and Hymnes He stellifie. 2644 
J. Taylor [Water P.) No Merc. Aulicus 2 You did most 
audaciously stellifie the head fire-brand of this Kingdome 
lohn Pym. 1721 D'Urfey Operas etc. 230 This Lady you 
have siellify’d, Is my Acquaintance, 
t c. To compare to stars. Obs. 

2628 Shirley Willy Fair One i. (1632)^3 b, I ha'knowne 
him. .stellifie their eyes. 

1 2 . To set with stars, or with something com- 
pared to stars, Obs. 

2426 Lydg. De Guil, Piigr, 21174 Thys lasse world ys 
stellcfyed Lych hcvene, and as the ffyrmament. 2608 Plat 
Gard, Eden{i6$2) *73 The physicall use of this fire is lo 
divide a Calutn terrx, and then to stellifie the same with 
any animall or vegetable starre. 26x6 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Sonn. * Then is She gone*, Viiih Roses here Shee stellified 
the Ground. 2650 T. Blou.vt Esiienne's Art Devises t.iz. 
86 Sir James Mongomefy..had another Devise wherein was 
depainted the Skie stellified. 26^8 Phillips s. v. Orbe, That 
without stars is the Primum Mobile,the othcrareall stellified, 
either with fixed Stars or Planets. 

Hence Stellifying vbl. sb. 

a 1622 Harincton Epigr. i. (1633) 68 Theycald thissparing 
diet, Stellifying. 2634 T, Carew Coelum Brit. (2640) 258 In 
the firmament about him, was a troope of fifteene stars, ex- 
pressing the stellifying of our Briitish Heroes. 2640 W, 
CFABTRiF.in/’A//. Trans. XXVII. 280, 1 must acknowledge 
you say more for the stellifying of these Solar Obscurities, 
than I have heard before. 

•I* Stelli'gerate, a. Obs. rare^^. [f. L steUiger, 
star-bearing, starry (f. stella star -f- ~ger bearing) •#- 
-ate.] ? Exalted to the heavens. 
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ct45p Metiiam in-s. IO/J74 (E.E.T.S.) The glon-us 
cliyiialry stcllygerat In qwcmyng off Venus and Mars. 

Stelling (stc’lig), si, Bril. Guiana, [a. Dii. 
sidling scaffolding, landing-stage, f. slellen to 
place.] A wooden pier or landing-stage. 

x85z List Contrib. Br, Guiana to Lotul. E.vhil\ in Vcncss 
El Dorado (x866) App, 139 Portion of the Fender Cap of the 
ferry steamer stellingj i)emarara river. 1879 J« B* 
Whetiiari Rorahna xiii. 135 The wharf— or stelling, as the 
wooden pier is called— presented an animated scene. 1898 
H. Kirke 2S Yrs. Brit, Guiana loa At 7 a.m. we c.'ist off 
from the stelling, and were soon steaming down the muddy 
waters of the Demerar.'i River. 

Stelling* (ste-lig), vbL sb. Sc, and north, [f. 
StELL V, + -ING '.] 

1, The action of placinfj in position. 

Aberdeen Rc^, (rS^^) I. 327 To desist and ceiss fra 
forther stelling and stenting of thair netts athort the water. 

2. A place of shelter ; now = Stell sb,'^ Also 
f stelling-placo, 

XSI3 Douglas AEneis xi. x. 95 It is a stelling phice and 
sovir harbry. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss.^ Siel/tn^ri ft place 
where cattle retire to in hot weather. 

II Stellio (ste*lit?), [Latin form of next,] =next. 
Now only Zool, as generic name. 

1388 WvcLip Aft/, xi. 30 Myg.aljcamclion, and stellio. 2535 
CovERDALn Lo7>. xi. 30 These shalbc vneleane. .the Hedge- 
hogge, the Stellio, the Lacerle, [etc.]. x6ox Ciikstkr Love's 
Mari, etc. (1878) iiz The Stellio is a bc.nst tliat. .liucth by 
the deaw lhals heauenly, 1658 Rowland tr. Mou/eVs 
Theat, Ins. 1052 A Scorpion.. doth not hurt a Stellio, an 
Ascnlabotes, a Crab, a Hawk. X834 McMurtrie CMV/VrV 
Anim. Kin^d, 17^ The /I bear a great resemblance to 
the common Stcllios. 2863 Wood Jtlnsir, Kai, Hist, III. 
88 The Stellio. .is a well-known Lizard inhabiting Northern 
Africa, Syria and Greece. 

StellloiL (ste-li(In). Forms : 4 stellioun, (G 
erron, stolon), 6 - stellion. [nd. L. sldUoncm. 
{slcllio) ; according to Pliny f. slclla star. Cf. F. 
slellioni] In early use, a kind of lizard ■with star- 
like spots, mentioned by ancient writers. In 
modern ase, a lizard of the genus Slellio or family 
Sldlionidie, native in Southern Europe and Asia. 

2382 Wyclif Lev, xl. 30 A stellioun, that is a werme de- 
peyntid as with sterris. 2572 Bossewell Artnorie n. 62 b, 
The fielde is Argente, a Stellion proper. 2592 Lodge 
Eujihues Shadow H Stelon vnlesse it encounter the Toade 
is of no proofe. 2600 Surflet Country Farm it, Ixii. 405 
Neither the venenious stellion, ^nor the vilKinous beetle-- 
shall possibly enter to rob the hiues* 2609 Uiole (Douay) 
Prov. XXX, a8 The stellion stayeih on his handcs, and tarieth 
jn kings houses, 2622 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met, v. Arct., Th‘ 
x)l-nurtur’d Boy a spotted Stellion growes. i66t Loveli, 
Hist, j^nitn, <5- Min, 282 Stamped they help the poyson of 
the Stellion. 2688 Holme Armory it. 206/2 A Stellion 
proper; or a Stellion Serpent, to distinguish it from the 
Stellion-Horse. 2840 Cuvier's Anim, Kingd, 275 The 
Steliions. 2843 J. E. Gray Caial, Lizards Brit, fl/tts. 253 
The Stellion or Hardun. Stellio Cordylina, Ibid.^ The 
Caucasian Stellion. Stellio caucasicus, 

Stellionate (ste‘li 6 n/l)« Civil Lazo. Also 7 
-at- [ad. L. stelHSndtus (« stem), f. slellion^emt a 
fraudulent person, perh. a transf, use ai stellidn^eni 
a kind of lizard (see STELLIO^’). See -ate^.] (See 
quot. 1 7540 

2622 Bacon Hen. yi/,64 This Court of Star-chamber., 
discerneth also principally of foure kinds of Causes ; Forces, 
Frauds, Crimes variousofStellionate,andthe Inchoationsor 
middle Acts towards Crimes Capitall, or haInou<:, not actually 
committed, 2637 Bastwick Litany i. 13 As if I were guilty 
of crimes of stellionate or maluersation. 2678 Sir G. Mac- 
KENZiECr/rN.Zart'j AVo/. 1. xxviii. § i (1699)244 Legislators 
were forced to invent this general name of Stelhonat ; under 
which they might range all Cheats, and thence sprung that 
Maxime. 2734 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 519 The 
crime of stellionate. .includes every fraud wliich is not dis- 
tinguished by a special name ; but is chiefly applied to con- 
veyances of the same numerical right, granted by thepro- 
prietor to different disponees. 2862 Two Cos/nosui.hi.l. 
300 ‘ Art and part stealing an^ heiress, and for aught I see 
stellionate antf stouthrieff ! ' said he. 

Hence f Ste'llionated a. 06s. fraudulent. 

167* G. Thomson Let, to //. Stubhe 25 To discover Iheir 
Stellionated and counterfeit Devices, in making the World 
believe, that they are the onely true Chymists. 

Ste'llisoript. nonce-wd. [f. L. slella star + 
serif lum a writing. Script.] A writing in the stars. 

183s Southey Doctor xcv. (1848) ers One important rule 
is to be observed in perusing this great stclllscrlpt. 

Stellium (Ste’liiim;. Astral, £mod.L., f. L. 
Stella star.] (See quot.) 

1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 380 Siellium, a crowd of 
planets in an angle.., So far as my observation extends, a 
stellium of 4 or 5 planets in any part of the radix .-ilways 
produces in the course of the native’s existence some tre- 
mendous catastrophe. 

Stell-net ; see Stell sb."^ b. 

Stellular (ste*li«laa), a. [f. late L. sieltulay 
dim. of Stella star -Ait.] Having the form of a 
small star or small stars. 

2796 Kirwan Eletn, hlin, (ed. 2) II, 169 Fracture coarse, . . 
but commonly stellular, 2^5-17 Jameson C//ar. Min. (e_d. 3) 
2^8 Stellular diverging, when the fibres diverge in all direc- 
tions, like the radii of a circle, as in brown hematite, 2833 
Mantell tFonders Geol. (183S) II. 477 The Red Coral, .con- . 
sists of a bright red, stony axis, invested with a. .gelatinous 
substance., which is studded over with stellular polypi. 
2857 A. Gray First Less. Bot. 232 Stellate^ j/z/ZwAtr, starry 

orstar-Iike. 2885 Dec. 241/2 Hcreand there 1 

an isolated stellular light illumined the snow. 

Hence Ste’Uularly adv. 


I *79® Kirwan Elem, Min, (cd. 2) II. 278 Acicular prisms, 
I concentrically or steiliilarly arranged. 2822 Jameson d/aw. 
I Mi7t. 5 Crystals, which are scopiformly or siellularly aggre- 
I gated. ® 

Stelography (stzlp*grafi). rartr-^, [ad. late 
Gr. arrjAoypatpia, f. 0x17X17 Stele -ypatpta writing: 
i see -grapHy.] An inscription on a stele ; the 
practice of placing commemorative inscriptions on 
steles, tablets, or pillars. 

Todd gives a quot. from Stackhouse, where the correct 
rc.'iding IS stylography. 

*7*7 Bailey vol. il, StelograJ>hy, an Inscription or Writing 
on a Pillar, Src. 277s Asii, Stenography [sic]. 

Stelth(e, obs. forms of Stealth. 

Stem (stem), Forms : i stefn, stemn, 
6-7 sterame, 7 ateamo, stemm, 4 - atem. [OE. 

sl^/n str, masc. (for the corresponding forms 
in continental Tent, see Stem sbJ^) OTeut, 
*siamni'Z ; a parallel and synonymous OTeut. 
formation {*stamnO‘z) is represented by (M)LG., 
(M)Du., (JHG., MHG. slam (mod.G. siatnm) 
masc., tnmk or stem of a tree (so Sw. slam, Ha. 
siamme^ from German); also by OS. stamn 
(Pmasc.), ON. stamn, stafn neat., which are re- 
corded only in the derived sense = Stem j ^.2 The 
word is prob. f. the root *j/n- to Stand - f- -w;/- 
sufiix ; cf. Gr. OT&fivos earthen jar (? lit. * standing 
vessel *). The ON, and OE. stofn (see Stoven) 
tree-slump is prob. unconnected. 

It is remarkable that between the OE. period and the i6th 
c. only a single instance of the word has been found (quot. 
1338 in sense 1 b).] 

1. The main body (usually more or less cylin- 
drical) of the portion aboveground of a tree, shnib, 
or other plant ; a trunk, stock, stalk. (Ordinarily 
implying a gj eater degree of slenderness than stock 
or trunk.) 

c888 iEtFRCD Boeth, xxxiv. § 10 He on^inS of hxm wjt- 
trumum & swa upweardes grewS Done stemn, a xooo 
.S'rt/.45*<iA296{Gr,) Beam hcoabrcote5..astyre3standendne 
stefn on siSe. 1538 Elyot Diet., Caulis, a stalke or stem of 
an herbe or tree. 2585 Higiks yunius’ Nomencl. ni/i 
Sca/us,. .the stocke, or stemme. i683 Holme Armoury u. 
84/3 The Stem, or Trunk, is the body of the tree to the 
branches. 2697 Dryden Yirg, Georg, tv, From one Root 
the rising Stem bestows A \Vood of Leaves, and Vi’Iet- 
purpIeBoughs. 2712 tr. PomeTsHist. Drugsl. 36 Cinquefoil 
..produces its Leaves,. .on a Stem or Wire. 2773 Mrs. 
Baroauld Hynift, 'Praise to God* 22 Should rising whirl- 
windstear From its stem the ripening ear. 2796 Withering 
BHi. Plants (ed. 3) I. 84 Stem (stipes) formerly called the 
pillar, which supports the plleusof some of the Fungi. 2818 
Shelley Rosal, 4 Helen 2292 When the living stem Is 
cankered in Its heart, the tree must fall. 2832 Maccillivray 
tr. A, Richards Elem. Bot. ii. 103 Many herbaceous stems 
are employed as food for man and animals. 2833 Tennyson 
Lotos.Ealers 28 Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit. 2850 Miss Pratt Comm, 
Things Seaside i. 28 The sea cryngo {Etyngium mariti. 
mum) has a stem about a foot high, 2909 G, \V, Young in 
Contemf, Rev, Apr., SuppL 2 The dark solemn stems in 
dim-seen lines Stand sentineL 

b. Jig. 

c888 iELFRED BoetJu xxxiv. § 5 l?eah is an God ; se is stemn 
& staflol eallra goda. 2338 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 296 
pe bisshop of Durham trauailed day & nyght, Of strife to 
felle ke stem. x6xx Speed/ZA/.C'/. ^rrV.ix. xvii. § 56 King 
Edward, .thought it no policy long to delay, lest Henry 
should take growth to a bigger sicame, 1659 W, Chamber- 
LAYNE Pharonnida iv, 94 That short stem of nature, life. 

c, Bot, The ascending axis (whether above or 
below ground) of a plant, in contradistinction to 
the descending axis or root. (The various kinds 
of subterraneous stem,* the bulb, rhizome, tuber, 
etc., are popularly regarded as ‘roots,’) 

X807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot, xi6 The Stem is cither simple, 
as in the White Lily, or branched, as in most instances. x8ss 
Miss Pratt Flower. Plants VI. 240^ The true stem of the 
fern. .from its resemblance loaroot is termed the rhiroma, 

•f d. Occasionally, a branch or shoot, in contra- 
distinction to the stock, Obs. 

2584 Greene iGrosart) III. 205 We think he 

little fauoreth the stems that cutteth downe the olde stocke. 

2. The stalk supporting a leaf, flower, or fruit; 
a peduncle, pedicel or petiole. 

2590 Shaks. A/n/f.Al III. ii,2iiTwolouely berries molded 
on one stem. 1667 Milton P, L. vii. 337 Each Plant of the 
field, which eVe it was in the Earth Gw made, and every 
Herb, before it grew On the green stemm. 2781 Cowpcr 
Retirement J79 ITie fruits that hang on pleasure’s flow’ry 
stem. 2820 Shelley Sensil. Plant iii. 40 Till they [weeds] 
clung round many a sweet flower’s stem. 

b. transf, in Anat. and Path. 

2862 Pritchard Hist, Infusoria (ed. 4) 586 VorticeUa . , 
Body bell-shaped, ..supported on a highly contractile, un- 
branched pedicle or stem. i86aW, Thomson in Z’.ti'V. Trans. 
CLV. 536 The mature Antedon has no true stem. 1898 J. 
Hutchinso.n in Arch. Surg. IX. 372 A dilated artenme 
always enters the stem of a wart. 29x2 Keith H uman Body 
iL 26 When they [the cerebral hemispheres] are raised from 
the floor or base of the skull we sec a great stem— the brain 
stem — issuing from them, 

c. (See quot.) 

2905 Dundee Advertiser 25 July 6 The stem, to give the 
banana its trade name. • 

3. The stock of a family; the mam line ot 
descent from which the ‘ branches * of a family are 

offshoots; the descendants of a particular ancestor, j 


Also abstr.f ancestry, pedigree. 


In the rfith and 27th c. commonly associated with L. 
siesnma, m pi. a genealogical tree, pedigree ; see Stesi.ma. 
c 2^0 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. vm. (Camden 36) 279 The 
regallstemmeandpedegreewasallmostutterlie extinguished. 
2586 Ferne Blaz. Gentric 2 To intreate of the honours, 
dignities, stemmes, and atchieuments, of certaine personages 
nobly discendcd in England and France. 1586 Hooker 
Gyaldus Irish Hist. 17/2 in Dardanus Ihesonne 

of Jupiter, from whom is deriued vnto vs not onlie the 
stemme of ancient nobilitie, but also [etc-J. a 2590 Spenser 
A vii. yi. 2 Whom, though high loue of kingdome did 
depriue. Yet many of their stemme long after did surviue. 
c 26x0 Jr mien Saints 80 This happie branch of that verluous 
stemme. 26x1 Bible Isa. xi. x 1 here shall come forth a rod 
o** ^«sse. 2640 Howell Dodona's Grove 
72 The Imperiall dtademe..hath continued these two Ages 
and mote yeares in that stemme which is now so much 
spoken of, <21645 Milton Arcades 82 Where ye may all 
that are of noble stemm Approach. 2652 Hevlik Costnogr. 
III. 255 Jarres. .of brothers., not only in private families, but 
m the stems of Princes. 1697 Evelyn Nusnism. viii. 290 
Stems and Genealogies of the most Renowned Princes of 
Germany, 2763 Churchill Confer. 15 Recent men who 
^me From stems unknown, and sires without a name. 2781 
CowpER Exfosl. 460 The rich, the produce of a nobler stem, 
Are more intelligent at least. 2818 Shelley Hymn Venus 
52 Mortal offspring from a deathless stem. 1827 Scott 
Highl. Widow V, Allan Breack is a wise man and a kind one, 
and comes of a good stem. 

b. An ethnic stock, a race. 


c 2540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. vn. (Camden 36) 258 
Emonge whome the Danisne governement beganne longe 
beefore to bee verie tedius and batefull, as a thinge moste 
exitiall and pestilent to the Englishe name and stemme. 
26x3-26 ^y. Browne Brit, Past it. v. Cannot 1 dye but like 
that brutish .stem Which have their best belov’d to die with 
them. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits xv. Wks. iBohn) 11, 22 
Neither do this people appear to be of one stem ; but collec- 
tively a better race than any from which they arc derived. 
2861 Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages co T he trial of strength 
which would certainly have taken place had all the invading 
people been of one stem. x8£8 Gladstone ynv. Mundi if. 
(1870) ^2 The relation betiveen this older race and the 
Hellenic tribes leads to the conclusion that both alike were 
derived from the Aryan stem. 

4 c. The primal ancestor or founder of a family, 
1604 E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. xx. 474 
The^ first whom they make the head and steame of this 
family, was called Ingaroca. 2780 A//m>r No. 103 The stem 
of it. .was a Norman baron, wno came over with the Con- 
queror. 

+ d. [fig. use of I d.] A braneb or offshoot of 
a family, Obs, 

2£9x Shaks. i Hen, VI, n. v. 41 And now declare sweet 
Stem from Yorkes great Stock, Why didst thou [etc.]. 2599 
— Hen. Vy ». iv. 62 This is a Stem Of that Victorious 
Stock. 1620 Holland Ctfwz/rwVi/r?/. (2637) 365 Coberley, 
a seat of a stem of Barkeleies. 2634 W, wood Ne^v Eng, 
Prosp, Ded. Note, Blessings.-bemultiplieduponyourselfe, 
your vertuous Consort, my very goed Lady, together with 
all the Stemmes of your Noble family. 

4. Applied to various objects resembling the stem 
of a plant or of a flower, etc. (CL Stalk 4 , 5 ,) 

a. Calligraphy and Printing. The upright 
slroke of a letter. 

2676 Moxom Print Letters 6 The Stem is the straight fat 
stroke of the Letter t as in B the upright stroke on the left 
hand is the Stem. 2685 Matlock Fax Neva Artis Scrib. 
25 The Length of Ihe tallest Stemms [in Court-Hand], viz, 
of [b, h, k, 1, and w] be One Fourth of an Inch. 1750 _W. 
Nicholson in Repert. Arts (i7g6)V. 247 Instead of leaving 
a .*;pace in the mould for the stem of one letter only. 1899 
De Vinne Pract. Typpgr. {1902)30 The body mark, or stem, 
is the thick line of the face which most clearly indicates the 
character .ind the height of the letter. It is better known 
among printers as the thick-stroke. 

b. Jl/us, The vertical line forming part of a 
minim, crotchet, quaver, etc. 

2806 Calcott Mt/s, Gram, i. 2 The Notes of Music consist 
cenerally of the parts, a Head and a Stem, 2873 H. C. 
Banister Music 256 When other notes than semibreves are 
used, the stems, on each stave, should be turned contrary 
ways. 

c. The long cylindrical body of an instiument, 
etc., as distinguished from the ‘ bead or from 
branches or projections ; the tube of a thermometer 
or similar instrument ; the tube of a tobacco-pipe. 

28x5 J. Smith Panorama Sei. 4 Art W.Zq When the stem 
in Fahrenheit’s hydrometer is long, the weight put in the dish 
at the top, will sometimes render the instrument unsteady. 
2827 Faraday Chew. Manip, iy. (1842) 136 Thermcmeters 
are generally graduated by having two points marked upon 
their stems, corresponding to the melting temperature of 
ice and the boiling temperature of pure vvater. 2843 Holtz- 

APFFEL Turning I, 2x3 A piece of boll-iron of five-eicfiths of 

an inch diameter, or of the size of the stem of the bolt, is cut 
off .«;omewhat longer than the intended length. 1843 Dickens 
Chr. Carot'vf, 131 The old man.. having trimmed lus smoky 
lamp.. with the stem of bis pipe- 2851 in Abridgm. SptHf. 
Patents Locks etc. (2873) 87 The convenience offered by ihw 
having the * bit ' of the key reparate from the stem. 2K9 
RankThe JirooAlne Aanltools PI. P On 't' 

of this boss is formed the sochet, s, for the reccptio 

stem, T, of the pick, v. 187s Knight Dtcl. 

[Valve), the projecting-rod which guid^ a 
ciprocauons. ibid., .Stem (Vehicle), the bar 
of a falling hood is hinged. '89* riiW the 

cork, bored with two boles, through one of which passes tne 

stem of a globular funnel. . « 

d. The upright cylindrical support of a cup, a 

wineglass, or other vessel. 
i8ee Dicki^-s Si. Boz, PuH. Dinners, Several gentlemen 

k^^k rhe"^4» PouirltTlralfi 

^8r^rrw'^cS-r>r’tSt^^rtk>'n ofavasc w^ich onltrathe 
wf^the toefStd is ^mple. elongated, shortened, or 
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variously fashioned. 1883 H. J. Powell Prine, Glass* 
Making 6j Wine-glasses or goblets are classified by the 
nature of their steins, or by the nature of their feet. 1870 
F, iL Wilson Ch. Lindisf*^ The stem [of the font] is com* 
posed of a portion of a Saxon cross,- 

e. Arch. (See qoot.) 

183s F. Willis Archil. Mid. Agesvxx. 108 Where a pier is 
made up of four cylindrical shafts attached to a nucleus or 
stem, this nucleus and the lateral shafts carry the longitu- 
dinal arches. 

f. diaL (See quot.) 

1796 W. H, Marshall JV. Eng. I. 330 Stein^ the handle 
of a fork. 1838 Holloway Prov. Dict.y Siem^ a long round 
shaft used as a handle for various tools. 

g. Waichinaking. The. pendant-shank of a 
watch. 

1866 in Abridgjft. Specif. PaleniSt Watches^ etc. (1871) 157 
Instead of the push piece consisting of a rod passing up the 
centre of the pendant stem. 1871 Ibid. 156 The pendant is 
so arranged that the bow or stem cannot be wrenched off 
by torsion, i88r F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clochm. Handhh. 
(ed. 4) 73 The part of the winding stem below the bevelled 
pinion is square. 1885 D. Glasgow Watch d* Clock Making 
262 The stem is fitted easy in the pendant. 

h. The Shaft of a hair, of a feather. 

■184s Encycl. MctropoL VII. 197/2 The Hair.shaft, Stem or 
Cylinder, cautis^ fitamenlwn^ truncus piUi ts that part 
commonly called the hair. Ibid. 205/1 The Shaft or Stem 
[of a feather], rachiSt though usually described as distinct, 
might not improperly be considered as a continuation of the 
b.nrrel, 

6. PhiloL f a. The primary word from which a 
derivative is formed. Obs. 

a 1653 Gouge Comm. Hebr. viii. 6 The noun (XrtTovpyia) 
translated * ministry ' is derived from the same stemme that 
* minister’ (A«iToypyo?) was, 

b. That part of an inflected word that remains 
unchanged (except for euphonic variations) in the 
process of inflexion ; the theme of a word (or of a 
particular group of its cases or tenses), to which 
the flexional suffixes are attached. 

1851 T. H. Key in Trans, P/iilol. Soc, 93 Werefertosuch 
stems as..^a and fiat'of and ^aivco. 2865 Malden 

Ibid, 169 AU first perfects, except those 5 n which the suffix 
KA is attached to a stem ending in a vowel. X87X [see 
presenUsiemy Present sb,^ 3 c], 

c. Applied to a Semitic triliteral * root Also 
atirib, 

2874 Davidson Hebr.Gram. xvi. 31 Stems in Hebrew are 
considered to contain three consonantal letters. The noun 
may be regarded as expressing the stem idea in rest. 

6. Short for stem*s(iick (see S). 

2882 CAULFEILD& S AWARD Dicl. NccdUtvork 461 To work 
Begimur's Stem\ This stitch is used to form the stalks of 
leave^ or [etc). Ihid,^ Buckle Stem differs from Stem Stitch 
by being worked with a Plain Edge upon both sides, [etc.]. 

7 . atirib. zn^Comb.i (sense i)sUm*bark^ *elimbery 

-growth, -Uaf *Hko adj., *ftode^ *seUciing 
adj., -sucker, -Uiidrilj -wood", (sense 2 b) stem-cell, 
•joint, process ; (sense 5 b) stem-suffix, -vowel, 

1832 PJaniingy in Lib, Use/. Kn., Husb, HI, During this 
conversion of the ^stem-bark to that of the root the plant 
advances but little. 1885 A. Sedgwick tr. Claus’ Ttxi bk. 
Zool. II. 79 Ctenostoraata..*Siem*celIs and root-filaments 
frequentW occur. 2875 *Stera-climbers [see Tendril sh. 3]. 
2822 S. F. Gray Brit, Plants L 43 *Stem-fruiting, caulo- 
carps. The fruit growing on the stem, 2868 Refi. U, S. 
Commissioner Agric. (x8^) 257 When the vertical ’‘stem- 
growth is three or more inches in each sapling, the work 
may be reduced,^ 1862 W. Thomson in Phil. Trans, CLV. 
528 The sheaf-like calcareous cylinders which form the 
axes of the *stem*joints. 2796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) I. 84 *Stem-Leaves (cauTina) such as grow imme- 
diately upon the stem, without the intervention of branches. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 32 Stem-leaves broadly ovate. 
2611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vir. ix. 238 Whose *slemlike 
draught annexed, both in the marriages, issues, and col- 
laterals, are therein branched as farre as any warrantable 
Records affordeth. 1853 Orr's Circ, Set., Inarg. IPat, 87 
A singular but very abundant stem-like fossiU 1882 Vines 
tr. Sachs’ Bot. 293 Each leaf begins with a node (the basal 
node), by which u is united with the *stenj-node. 2899 AlU 
butt's Sysl. ilferf.VI. 522 The branches of the *stem process 
(neuraxon) of a neuron may offer a cross-section 370.000 time.s 
greater than that of the parent stem- 2837 P, Keith Boi, 
Lex. 287 The false par^ites, or *stem-selecting epiphytes, 
belong chiefly to the tribe of tbe Epidendra or Air-plants. 
2842 Loudon Suburboft /Port. 279 The branches of a coni- 
ferous plant pegged down to force it to throw up a *stem- 
suckcr as a leader, 2902 Greenouch & Kittredge Words 
j 6 g The exact nature of *stem-sufHxes is far from certain. 
2877 A. W. Bennett ThomPs Bot. (1879) *09 According as 
ibey belong to the stem. .or to tbe leaf, .they arc called 
*stem- or leaf-tendrils. 2852 Proc, Phtlol. Soc. V. 197 The 
weakening of a strong *stem.vowel by virtue of a weak 
vowel in the suffix. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barys Phaner. 
15s The differences between the wood of tbe root and that 
of the branches, .are as regards the width of the tracheldes 
even greater thau in the case of the *stem-wood. 

8 . Special comb.: stem-bed Geol., a stratum 
containing stems of trees; stem-book fad. G. 
stammbuch, Du. slamboek'], an album ; stem-bud 
Bot, (see qnot.); stem-buildiug Gram, [tr. G. 
stammbaii], the formation of stems from roots; 
etem-clasping a, (see quot.) ; stem-composition 
/y;//(7/., composition of word -stems, as distinguished 
from S3'ntactical combination of words ; stem- 
eelworm, a nematoid causing stem-sickness in 
certain plants; stem-end, that end of a fruit 
that is next to the stem; stem-father [cf. G. 
stammvaterl, a tribal ancestor' stem-fly (see 


quot.); stem-house nonce-wd, [after G, stamm* 
haus\ the ancestral mansion of a family; stem- 
line, {a) the upright line (edge of a tablet, etc.) 
on which the strokes forming the Ogham alpha- 
bet are set; {b) a line of genealogical descent; 
stem-muscle, pessary, sawfly (see quots.); stem- 
setting a. 17 ,S,, (of a tvatch) that is set by rotation 
of a stem (1895 in FunJPs Stand, Dict,') \ stem- 
sick a., (of plants) having the stems affected by a 
malady produced by the eehvorm ; hence stem- 
sickness ; stem stitch Needlework (see quot.) ; 
stem-wind a. U,S, = stem-winding a, ; stem- 
winder U.S, (a) a keyless watch; {d) a geared 
logging locomotive (Webster, 1911); (^) slang, a 
person or thing that is first-rate; stem- winding 
sb, (see quot) ; stem-winding a, U,S, (of a 
watch) that is wound up by means of a stem. 

*853 J« Morris in Q, JrnL Geol, Soc. IX. 338 Clays 
between the above [oyster-bed and marly rock] and the 
*stem-bed. 1592 Mobyson Let. in Itin. (1617) l.^B Desiring 
to have the name of so famous a Divine, written in my 
*stemme-booke, with his Mott, after the Dutch fashion. 
1877 A. W. Bennett TkomPs Bot, (1879) 71 The 'stem-bud, 
or plumule, is divided from the outset into stem and leaves. 
2870 J, F. Smith Ewnlds Introd, Hebr, Gram. 91 *Stem- 
building I, Of Verbs 1796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 
I. 84 (araplexicaulis)., embracing the stem. 

1866 Treas, Bot. 1094/1 Stem clasping, when the base of a 
leaf surrounds a stem. The same as Amptexicaut. 1902 
Greenough & Kittredge Words I'jj By this process of 
'stem-composition a kind of rudimentary syntax arose. 1012 
W. H. Stevenson in Eng, Hist. Rev. Jan. 22 'Ihe Old 
English dialects adhering to the older (Indo-Germanic) and 
more proper stem-composition. 2890 Miss OnuEiioo I?tjur. 
Insects (ed. 2] 51 'Stem celworm. Tylenchtts devasta^ 
trix. x868 Rep, U, S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 240 
Cut, halved lengthwise, then across, 'stem end. 2879 
cycl.^ Brit. IX. 75/t The Leinster and Meath Fenians, 
consisting of the Clanna BaisenP, from a 'stem-father 
BasenS, 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III, 951 The wheat 
*stem-fly, C/z/or^f ..derives its specific name, 

..in consequence of the effects it produces on the plants 
it attacks. 2763 tr. Buschin^s Syst. Geog, IV. 408 Nes- 
selrod, the 'stem-house of the ancient noble family of 
Nesselrod. 2892 J. Anderson in J. R. Allen Early Chr. 
Monum. Scot. (1903) p.xx, The nose and the fore-leg of the 
stag cross and interrupt the 'stem-line of the ogham inscrip- 
tion, 1914 Munro Prekist, Britain ii. 25 The progress of 
man’s intellectuality, ever since he diverged from the com- 
mon stem line from which he and the anthropoid apes have 
descended, 2870 H. A. Nicholson Mam Zool. 1 , 61 A spiral 
contractile fibre [in Vortkella\ which is sometimes called 
the ’ 'stem-muscle *. 2876 Dukcuson Med. Lex., Pessa^, 
Intrauterine, 'stem pessaiy,..an instrument for rectifying 
uterine displacements — as [etc.]. 2895 D. Sharp Insects i. 
50^ Cephidae— 'Stem Sawflies. 2896 Lyoekker Roy, Hat. 
Hist. vI.2S Stem Saw.fites. .pass their lives in tbe stems of 
plants or young shoots of trees. 1890 Miss Ormlrod Injur. 
/nrre/r (ed. 2) 54 , 1 have notes of Clover plants 'stem-sick 
from this Eelworm. 52 *Stcm.sickness*, 2882 Caul- 

TEiLD & Saward Diet. Heedlcwork ^62 *Stem Stitch.. \% 
largely used to form the stems, tendrils, curves, and raised 
parts in Honiion and other Pillow Lace making. There are 
three kinds of Stem Stitch — Beginner's Stem, Buckle Stem, 
and Stem Stitch proper, 290^ Westm. Gas. 17 Feb. 20/1 
2,000 'stem-wind, brass, hunting-watch movements. 1875 
Knight Diet, Mech. Some of the 'stem-winders are 

so constructed that by pushing in tbe pendant it is [etc.]. 
1892 Gunter Miss Divid. (1893)68 ‘Ain’t be a stem-winder, 
though ? * goes on the boy, ‘ He was the most popular man 
on the line when it was built,* 2884 F. J. Britten Watch * 5 * 
Clockm, 247 'Stem Winding [is] tvinding by means of a 
stem running through the pendant of a watch. Theordinary 
method of keyless winding, 1875 Knight Diet, Mech. 2373 
'Stem-winding Watch. 

Stem (stem), sb.^ Naut, Forms: i stefn, 
stefna or -ne, stemn, 5-6. steme, 6-7 stemme, 
7 stemb, 7-8 stemm, 6- atom. [OE. stimn, stjri 
str, masc. (also stff 9 ta wk. masc. or stifne wk. 
fern.), originally a specific application of Stem sb.'^ 
in the sense ^tree-trank'. The nautical use occurs 
(sometimes with differentiated form) in several 
Teut. langs. ; OFris, Slovene (WFris. j^'riw«,NFris. 
steveii), Du., \Jj, eleven (whence G. steven', MDu, 
had also sieve), OS. stamn, ON. stffin, stamn masc. 
(whence ME. Stam j^.^). Da, siavn, also (? from 
LG.) stsevn, Sw. (?from LG.) siaf. 

After the OE. period the native word does not occur in 
our quots. until late in the i5lh c, though the 14th and ifth c. 
have several examples of Stam (from the equivalent ON, 
form) and of the compound Forestam. The native form 
must of course have been preserved in oral tradition along- 
side the Scandinavian form, which disappears in the 25th c. 
A few examples of Steven are found in Sc. writers of the 
x6thc. ; whether this descends from OE, sif/h, or a late 
adoption from^ LG. or Du., cannot be determined]. 

^* 1 - The timber at either extremity of a vessel, 
to which the ends of the side-planks were fastened ; 
the ‘ stem ’ (in the modern sense) or the stem-post. 
Hence, either extremity of a vessel, the prow or 
the stern. Obs, 

Beo 7 tmlf 2X2 Beomas on stefn stijon. a 1000 A ndreas 405 
Ic ajfre ne s^scah snKne mann,.kc xdicne, steoran o(er 
stafnan. xo . . Voc,\n Wr.-Wulcker 288/1 Puppis, se aeftera 
stemn. 2486 Wurnf Acc. He 7 i. FllitZ^) x6 A plate of Irne 
for the steme of the same Cokke. 2497 /bid. 291 The Shippe 
Kele with the xj stemys belongyng vnto the same. 

2 . The curved upright timber or piece of metal 
at the bow of a vessel, into which the planks of the 
bow are scarfed ; » the earlier Fobbstam. False 


stem', see quot. 1637. Main $tcm\ the ‘stem’ 
proper as distinguished from the ‘ false stem *. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Rostrum,,. the stemme of a ship 
or boote. 2587 Marlowe jst Pt. Tamburl. j.ii, Christian 
Merchants that with Russian stems Plow vp huge furrowes in 
the (Caspian Sea, Shall vaile to us, i6ox Holland Pliny vn. 
Ivi. I. IQO Piseus theTyrrhene . . armed the stemme and beake- 
head ofihe ship with sharpe tines and pikes of brasse. 2627 
Capt. Smith Sea Gram, iu 2 At the one end is skarfed into it 
the Stem, which is a great timber wrought compassing. Ibid. 
ix. 53 If her stem be too flat., fix another stem before it, and 
that IS called a false stem, which will make her rid more way 
and beare a better saile. 2632 N edham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 
54 As far as N ereus doth, to Ashur’s Land Plow out a passage 
with his steram’s and oars. 1668 Load. Gaz. No, 236/r But 
the Flyboat breaking her Stemm, sunk.. suddenly. 2748 
Anson’s Voy. 111. vii. 367 The joining of the stem where it was 
scarfed. 2797 Encycl. Brit (ed. 3) XVII. 377/2 I’he height 
and rake of the stem and stempost, 2830 Heddebwick Mar. 
ArchiU 246 From the foremost perpendicular, set off all the 
rakes of the stem inside and out. 1865 Kingsley vi, 
Herode back to the ship... and wondered at her carv'en stem 
and stem. 1869 Sir E, Reed Shipbuild. iii.48 The stem of 
an iron ship. .is usually a prolongation of the keel. 2889 
Welch Text Bk. Naval Archil, vii, 98 The stems of all 
ships complete, as it were, the framing at the fore part of 
the vessel. 

b. Phrases. From stem to stern Ijifrom stern to 
stem, f from post to stem ) : along the whole length 
of a ship. To give (a ship) the stem : to ram. 
+ Stem for stem : (of ships) abreast, exactly along- 
side each other. Stem on : so as to strike with 
the stem. Stem to stem : (of ships) with their steins 
facing each other. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII (1550) 21b, Sir Henry 
Guilford and sir Charles Brandon . .beyng in the Souereigne, 
..laied stemme to stemme to tbe Caricke. 2622 Sir R. 
Hawkins S, Sea xxxiii. 80 Wee had.. our shippe 
Calked from Post to Stemme. 2627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. 
iL 2 Polling it from Sterne to stem, a 2642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracis vi, (1704) 535/1 The Ship gave Stem to a 
Whale that lay a sleep..; it was a Stem ujpon a \yhale. 
2644 Manwayring Seamans Diet, 102 To give a ship the 
Stem, that is to run right upon herewith me Stem. 2667 
Lond. Gaz, No. 120/x Three ^Ulusbing Men of War.. im- 
mediately came roundly up with us, Stemb to Stemb. 1670 
CovEL in Early Voy, Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 129 There were 
five great ships a Head, coming stem for stem towards us. 
2697 Dryden AEneis i. 264 Orontes Barque.. From Stem to 
Stern, bjy Waves was overborn. 2836 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xxvt. 432 The Athenians., would Deforced to meet them 
..stem tostem. Moried*Ar/hursg4 Then 

saw they how there hove a dusky barge, Dark as a funeral 
scarf from stem to stern, x8^ Lever yack Hinton ii, The 
sea ran high, and swept the little craft from stem to stern. 
xB8o Daily Tel. 7 Sept,, Steer her straight, good captain, 
stem on to the mark, and wear her round smart. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 24 Nov. 6/1 My little boat , . has been driven 
full tilt, stem on, against a rock in mid-stream. xB&s Daily 
Tel. 21 May 5/3 The cry was, ‘ Give privateers the stem ! * 
that is, run them down. iBBsLaw ‘times Rep, hill, ss/t 
The Earl of Beaconsfeld struck the J, M, StexKns on the 
port quarter stem on, 

3 . The prow, bows, or the whole forepart of a 
vessel. 

xSSSEDEN^raf/rxCArb.) iQsTumynge the stemmes orfor- 
partesoftheirsbyppesageynstthestreame, 1676 Wood yrnt. 
in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) 287 So we lay South-south- 
west with tbe Stem. rjioVI .Ktac Heathen Gods Heroes 
xii. (1722) 49 Ships, which had Stemms and Decks that 
resembled Towers, 1721 W, Sutherland A ssisi. 

164, 2833 M, Scott Tom Cringle ii, The spray from the 
stem was Hashing over me, 2878 Plasque of Poets 122 While 
her stem peeled the scum as an apple. 1898 Encycl. Sport 
II. 298/1 (Rowing) S/efu, the bows of a boat. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as in stem-end, -head ; stem- 
beat adj. ; stemwards adv. Also stem-knee (see 
quot.); f stem-lock (meaning obscure; cL ON. 
stafnlok ‘the locker in the stem ’ (Vigf.), and stamp- 
neloker s.v. Stam sb.i) ; stem-mould, the mould 
(Mould sb,^ 1 b) for shaping the stem of a vessel ; 
stem-piece (see quots.) ; stem-post » sense 2 ; 
+ stem-rudder, ? a false stem. 

2627 May Lucan 11, D i b, The 'stemme beat sea with a 
vast murmur grones, 2622 Cotcr., Piquant,.. the nose, 
beake, or 'stem-end of a ship. 2637 Hevwood R<^adl Ship 
40 Upon the *stemme-head there is Cupick., bestriding, and 
bridling a Lyon. 2884 Daily News 13 Nov. 5/1 They all 
clung to the stemhead, the only part of the lugger which 
kept above water. 1863 A. Young Naut. Diet. ^ZfStem* 
knees, crooked pieces of timber, the boiling of which con- 
nects the keel with the stem. 2532 Privy Purse Exp, 
Hen. VIII {xBzj) 211 Paied-to the said Carter for half a 
steme and fbr a 'steme locke to the bote, iiijs. 1830 
Hedderwick Mar. A rchit, 257 Draw the inside and outside 
of the rabbet fair by the 'stem-mould, f 2860 H. Stuart 
Seaman’s Catech. Oj What is the 'stem piece for? It lies 
between the knight heads, and strengthens that part of the 
ship which the bowsprit passes through. 2875 Knight 
Did, Mech,^'22Ti Stempiece{Shipbuildifig), a piece in front 
of the stem, into which the main piece of the bead is stepped. 
2842 Penny Cycl. XXI. 393/x At A and B, the extremities 
of the keel, the stem-post, and 'stern-post arc set up. 2664 
E. 'Bosuusx.'LShipiuright 60 You may. .measure the con- 
tent of the Keel and Post and 'Stern-rudder, all of it that is 
without the Plank and under the water line. 2665 Hooke 
Microgr, 45 The mouth of it open from^ the 'stemwards. 
2892 lllustr. Lond. Nevus 27 Dec. 774/3 His course, whether 
stemwards or sternward^ was steadily south. 

Stem (stem), sb.l> Also 1 stemn, 4 stemme, 
stempne. [OE. stemn str. masc., var. . of stefn 
Stkven 2 ] 

f L A fixed time ; a period of time ; a tum, 
vicissitude. Obs, Cf. Stevbn sb,^ 



STEM. 


O. E, CJtrott. an. 894, Hie bxfdon |?a heora stemn S«e- 
tennc, . . & wacs se cyng Wderweardes on fasre. a 1300 
Cursor Af, 1x225 moght liegcrwitvtcn stemme, Maiden 
ber barn wlt-vtcn wemme. 1387 Trevisa. Higden (Rolls) 
III, 439 He deled b® lymes and stcmpnes of i>e myjtes 
among companycs of strompeties. Ibid. IV. 29 pey tweyne 
regncde by stempnes. 1398 — Barth. De P. K. ii. ii. (1495) 
s8 In that he is a creature he bath siemncs of chaungyngc. 
Ibid.^ They ben not chaungcd by dedely stempnes, nother 
they haue contraryousnesse of passybylite. 

2. Mining. (See quois.) 

1778 Pavcn Min. Coruub. 179 Sometimes they are necessi- 
tated to work considerably longer than their stated hours ; 
and then they are said to make a stem, or part of a stem, or 
to work a stem out of core, 1778 Pe.vnant Tour IVales 
(1883) I. 65 The laborers worked by stems, relieving each 
other at stated times. x868 Tregeltas* Coruish Tales 191 
Gloss., Stem, day’s work. 1896 Daily Unvs lo Feb. 3/^ 
Newport... Stems are numerous at this and the adjoining 
ports. 

ailrib. a 1863 Teeccllas Coruish Tales (186B) 17 And 
every stem-man lev un come. 

3. Fishing. (See quots.) 

170X Brand Dcscr. Orkney etc. (1703) 151 Up the Water 
they cannot run, because of the larger Net, and neither down 
can they go, because of the Stem, or Stones laid together 
in form of a AVall. 1776 Act t6 Geo. Ill, c. 36 | r The six 
several Stems or Stations for taking Fish within the said Bay 
of Saint Ives, EncycL Brit.Vi^. aw/i It is divided 
into six Stations or ^sterns by marks or boundaries on the 
land. 

stem (stem), rf.-i Sc. [f. Stem v,^ Resistance, 
opposition ; a check. 

c 170D ^Irs. Goodal in Tweedie Sel. Biogr. (Wodrow 
Soc.) II. 484 There is something of a stem lately risen in 
my heart. 1889 H. Morton in Life (1895) 189 The notice 
gave us a stem, .He did not seem to think he was dying. 

fStem, Obs, Also 4 fltemm, eteme, 
stempme. [? a. ON. stemna^ stefna to summon, 
call before a tribunal (whence late OE, stefnian in 
O.E. Chron. ann. 1048 , 1093 ), f, stefna = OE. 
stefn Stem j^. 3] a, irons. To contend with, 

b. intr. ? To debate with oneself, 

<1x300 Cursor Af. an^$ pat folk ilkan wald oher stemin 
[Gbtt. stem), Qua rin moght titest on his hemm. X3, . Gaiv. 

4* Gr, Knt. 230 He stemmed & con studie, Quo wait per 
most renoun. Ibid. 11x7 pay stoden, & stemed, & stylly 
speken. a 1400-50 Ildars Alex, 2480 5e suld nojt stody ne 
stem pe sternes for to handiil. Ibid, 2960 He studts &. he 
stuynes, he sternes 1^/3*. Dubl. slempmys) with-in. Ibid. 
5301 pan sternes he with pe stoute kyng, & sliggis with 
bis xiame. 

Stem (stem), v.^ Also 4 , 7 stemme. [a. ON. 
stemma{^vt, stdmma, Da. sUmme) ~ 0 tl G., M HG. , 
mod.G. stemmen (?Du. stenipen to stop the flow of) 
;-:-OTcut. *siamjan^ f. *stam- root of Stammer v.j 
1 1. intr. ? To stop, delay, Obs, 

a X300 Cursor M, 24337 Speke we wald, might had we nan, 
For-pi we stemmed still als stan. 13. . E, E. Allit. P. B« 
905 And loke 3e stemnte no stepe, bot strechez on Taste. 
X570 Levins Alanip, 60/a To stemme, tutubare [? for tiiu» 
bare\. 

2. irons. To stop, check ; .to dam up (a stream, 
or the like). 

^ When used fig. in phrases like * to stem the tide *, this verb 
is sometimes confused with Stem v.*, to make headway 
against. 

CX4SO Si. Cuihberi {S\iTtees) 4313 pere myght na thing 
thaim stem. 1713 Steele Rnglishm, No. 28. 184 They were 
able to stem the proceedingsof the Crown when they pleased. 
<11806 H. K. White To Friend in Distress 4 ^Yhen from 
my downcast eye I chase the tear, and stem the rising sigh. 
1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xxi. Little Jacob stemmed the 
course of two tears. 1855 Paley jEschylus (x86i) Pref. 
p. xx.\lii, Aristophanes evidently saw the tide that w.-is 
setting strongly in favour of the new candidate for scenic 
supremacy, and he vainly tried to stem it by the barrier of 
his ridicule, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on Floss i. xii, Mr. 
Glegg. .sat down to his milk-porridge, which it was his old 
frugal habit to stem his morning hunger with. 1883 Froude 
in igtk Cent. XIII. 637 It was the Spanish power indis- 
putably which stemmed the Reformation. 

3. To set (one’s limbs, hand) firmly. 

x8z7 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 340 This they do, by stem- 
ming themselves with their haunches ag.ainst the gates. The 
elephant.. stems hisknees against thewheels. iSs^Wraxall 
tr. R. liottdin ii. 9 And he stemmed his fist in his side 
while he held his head impudently high. 

b. intr. To stem back: to resist being driven 
fonvards. 

1899 N. B. Daily Mail 12 Dec. 2 When these bullocks 
reached thethreshold oftheslaughter-house they stem’d back 
with their fore-feet. . .What made these bullocks stem back? 

4. trans. Mining. To plug or tamp (a hole for 
blasting). 

1791 SstEATON Edystone^ L. § 223 note. The stemming a 
hole for blasting rocks with gunpowder. 1875 J. Taylor 
Poemseto. 35 Often a good shot of the powder well ‘ stemmed 
would not remove a capfull of the rock. 1880 J. Lomas 
Man. Alkali Trade 273 At the four corners. .a diamond is 
formed, and thoroughly stemmed with dry fireclay just 
moistened with tar [etc.). Ibid. 305 The cover [of the stily 
is usually formed of segments of stone, and isletand stemmed 
into a ledge cut in the side stones. 

6 . To stop, to staunch (bleeding, etc.). -S'c. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 351 Be than he had stemmj't full 
weill bis wound. cx^$o Clariodus t. 1021 He with diverse 
herbis vertewus Stemit his woundis, and stintit the bleiding. 
<z_x83s Hogg Tales ff Sk. (1837) VI. 10 John, nevertheless, 
did all that he could to bind up and stem his cousin s 
wounds. 1870 J, Bruce Gideon ii. 29 So that the bleeding 
wound should be stemmed and bound up. 

. b. inCr. Of bleeding: to become staunched. 

1844 H. STErHENs Bk. Farm II. 613 The tail sometimes | 
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bleeds for a long time. .though usually the bleeding soon 
stems. 

stem (stem), Z/.3 Also 6 atemo, stomp, 6-7 
stemme. [f. Stem rf.2] 

1. tra7ts. Of a vessel, a navigator : To urge the 
stem against, make headway against (a tide, current, 
gale, etc.). Hence of a swimmer, a flying bird, 
and the like : To make headway against (water or 
wind), to breast (the waves, the air). Often in 
figurative context : see note to Stem ».2 2 . 

»S93 SllAKs. ^ Htn. tV, II. vi. 36 As doth a Saile, fill'd 
With a fretting Gust, Command an Argosie to stemme the 
Waues. 16x3-16 W. Browne A’r//./><xx/.i.iv. 68 Milke-white 
Swannes which stem the streames of Poe. 16x9 Drayton 
Ileroxcal Epist., Lady yane Gray "yj The true-bred Eagle 
strongly stems [earlier edd. heares) the Wind. 1654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 27 H e that would stemme the Ty de, had need 
ofagood Gale. x68x Drydeh& Tate 11. 1x32 
This year did ZiloahRuIe Jerusalem, And boldly all Sedition’s 
Syrges stem. 17*0 Dc t oe Capt. Singleton v. (1840) 80 We 
stemmed^ the ebb easily. 1754 Humk Fist. Gt. Brit., 
Chas. I, iv, 249 Charles, in despair of being able to stem the 
torrent, at last resolved to jncld to it. X764 Goldsm. Trav, 
71 The naked negro, panting at the line,. . Basks in the glare, 
or stems the tepid wave. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) II, Evitera to stem the tide. Eviterauvent, 

to carry the head to windward, to stem the wind. 1815 
Falconed s Diet, Marine (ed. Burney), To Stem the Tide, is 
to acquire a velocity tn sailing against the tide equal to the 
force of the current. i8r6TuCKEV Narr. Exped. R, Zaire 
in. C1818) 78 Though the current was running scarcely three 
miles an hour, she [the shm) at first barely stemmed it. 
i8t6 Scott Old Mort. xxx. The prudence of Morton found 
sufficient occupation in stemming the furious current of these 
contending parties. x86x Buckle Civiliz. (1B69) III. v. 298 
He ofmosed the tide which he was unable to stem. 1899 
F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif aZo TTie swift ebb past us., 
straining our cable out taut as if\vc were stemming a gale. 

b. irons/, and_/%'. To go counter to, make head- 
way against (something compared to a stream) ; 
rarely, f to face, defy (a person). 

1675 Otway Alcibiades r. i, I then . . Will bravely stem him, 
and with this bold Hand Revenge, or fall a Victim to your 
Flame, 1675 V. Alsop - 4w//.5V»5st> iil. §2.161 Never was 
Man so confuted.. as he that stems the Experience of the 
whole World. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xlvii, Every one is not 
able to stem the temptations of public life, a 1844 Camp- 
bell Traftsl., Afartial Elegy 23 Leave not our sires to 
stem th’ unequal fight, 1847 De Quincey foan of Are 
Wks. 1890 V. 412 (This calumny) has a weight of contra- 
dicting testimony to stem. rzx8s3 Robertson Senn. Ser. in. 
xxi. 272 We arc now to ask how he will stem those seduc- 
tions. 1888 F. CowpER Caedivalla 250 At a vei^ slow pace 
..the grey frocked monks .. stemmed the still hurrying 
bodies of fugitives. 

c. To stem one's course: to make one’s way 
against difficulties, rare. 

x8i6 Mrs, Shelley Last Man II. 36 Slowly and Mdly I 
stemned [hV) my course from among the heaps of slain. 

d. To direct the head of (a vessel) on a place ; 
to keep (a vessel) on a fixed course. 

XS94 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 8$ The Pilot mistaking 
his course, stemmed the ship on a rock. 1653 Holcroft 
Procopius, Goth. Wars 1. 31 No wind being able to stemme 
them up the Stream. 1684 tr. Corn. NePos Ded. a B He is 
the Master of true Courage that all the lime sedately stemms 
the Ship. 

e. intr. Of a vessel or a navigator : To head in 
a certain direction, keep a certain course, 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 25 Thai na nedill had na stane, 
But rowic alwayis in-cill ane, Stcmm.in<J alwayis apon the 
fyre, That thai saw byrnand. i^S T. Edwards Narcissus 
(Roxb.)53 Then like a cunning pilate making out, To gaine 
the Oceans currant stem I forward. <1x656 Ussher Ann. 
(1658)153 Upon thesudden Alcibiades came stemming in with 
xSfresh ships, 1667 Milton/', <C.. 11.642 They on the trading 
Flood . . Ply stemming nightly toward the Pole, 167s Lend. 
Gas. No. 680/x We got up with them on their weather 
Gage, they and we stemming up S by W, 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1780) ii, s. v. Gouveme, The order to steer the 
ship exactly as she stems, or carries her head. 1801 Naval 
Chron. VI. 12 The. .squadron. .found themselves stemming 
for the centre of the. .fleet. 1863 Cowden Clar^ Shafts, 
Char. XX. 520 There it was, stemming away against wind 
and tide, X908 L. BinvoN Lend. Visions 88 Snips on far 
tracks are stemming through the night. 

2. To dash against with the stem of a vessel ; to 
ram. Obs. 

cisoa Afelusine xxxvl. a6g They., stemed the shippes of 
the sarasyns in suche manere that they were sparpylled. 
1537 Adm. a. Exemplif. I. No. 174 [An English ship mis- 
took another for a Spaniard and) stemped the foresaid 
Thomas. 1506 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 16 As when two war- 
like Brigaudines..Doe mecle together. .They stemme ech 
other with so fcll despight, That [etc); 1614 Ralegh Fist, 
World III. vi. § 6. 68 Stemming the formost of their ene- 
mies, and chasing the rest. 1617 Purchas Pilgrimage v, 
vii. (ed. 3) 599 Their three smaller Ships had thought to 
haue Stemmed the Hope then riding at an Anchor. 1654 
H, Lestrance Chas. / (1655) 95 When suddenly rose a 
violent storm which drave a gre.'itcr vessel . .so forcibly upon 
them as stemni’d them, a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. 
(1693) 132 And like two great Caraques in a foul Sea, they 
never met in Counsel, but they stemmed one another. 1810 
Naval Chron. XXIII. 53 A beak of metal was fixed on 
their prows for the purpose of stemming the enemy’s ships, 
t b. transf. Used of natural agencies. Obs. 
a 1592 Greene & Ia3Dcb Looking Gl. (1598) Fab, Our 
Barke is battered byincounlringstormes, And welny sterna 
by breaking of the fiouds. ^ 

+ c. To go stemming: to ratn a ship. Obs. ^ 

1644 Makwayrinc Seamans DicL toa To g« 
a-boord a ship, that is the same, as giving the S>tem. 

3. intr. To meet stem to stem with. Oos. 


♦j5< s. 4ot we siemm u right with the 

middle of it [sc, the shoalj and stood within half a mile of the 
Rocks, and sounded? but found no ground. 

1 4. irons. To furnish (a ship) with a stem. Obs, 

x^S Hicins yunius' Nomencl. 219/2 Nauis rostraia... 
a ship stemmed, beaked, or pointed with brasse, cjkoo 
Greene Friar Bacon 1057 (Grosart), Frigats bottom^ with 
nen betlim planks,.. Stemd and incast with bumisbl Juorie. 

Stem (stem), Also 6 steam, [f. Stem f^.i] 

*1*1. ztiir. To rise erect, mount upwards. Also 
with up. Obs. 


1577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. iii. 14 b in FoUnshed, The 
greater part of the towne [Rosse] issteepe and steaming vp- 
wwde. *582— eEneisw. (Arb.)43 TTiee Greekish captayns 
..rramd a steed of tymber, steaming lyk mounten in 
hudgnesse.^ 1609 [W. Barlow] Anew. Nameless Cath.zoi 
Romulus his laueling, which hee darting from him, it im- 
mediately stemmed yp into a stately Cornell 7'ree. 1786 
G. Frazer Dove’s Flight tic. m (He) suffered it to stem out 
until It became a tree of full growth. 
t2. To produce a stem. Obs. 

1631 Chapman Cssar <$• Pompey iii. i. 16 All which hath 
grownestilh^s the timeencrease[jrV] In which twas gather’d, 
and with lyhich it stemm'd. X787 Fam. Plants I. 105 It 
seems distin^ished from Androsace, by the habit, the plant 
stemming, with simple peduncles. 

3. a, irons. Tobacco-manttf. To remove the stalk 
and midrib from tobacco-leaf. Cf. Strip v. 


xZ^^Rep, Set. Comni. Tobacco Trade, Min. Evid. 103 In 
America, where there is no duty on tobacco, they stem the 
tobacco in a very rough kind of way, and a great deal of 
leaf adheres to the stalk. X859 (seeSTEMMERY). Daily 
Chron. 20 Apr. 8/3 The process of stemming or stripping 
the leaf. 

b. To remove the stalk from (a leaf, fruit, etc.). 
1907 Kate "D. Vlicciit New Chron. Rebecca x. 308 Her 
aunt and her mother were stemming currants on the side 
porch. xgo8 Daily Chron. xo Apr. 7/4 To the chicken add 
one-half pound of fresh mushrooms, peeled and stenjmed, 
tSteni, Obs. [j nonce-wd,) ^ U'L,, stemma, 
garland.] trans. To encircle. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. x. 12 The whilest the rest them 
round about did bemme, And like a girlond did in compasse 
stemme. 


Stem (stem), v.^ Coal-trade. [Var. of Stevex 
V., Steem 2 ;. 3 ] irons. (See qnot. 1903 .) 

1898 Westm. Gaz. 2 Apr. 1/3 Several contracts for boats 
stemmed on Admiralty orders were cancelled this morning. 
1903 Pitmads Business Man's Guide 409 To stem a vessel 
means to load her, or arrange to load her, with coals, within 
a certain time. 1908 Paasch Keel to Truck 732 Stem, to 
(a vessel).^ Term frequently used when booking a vessel 
for a turn in a dock, dry-dock, eta 

Stemapod (ste*m5pf?d). Ent, [f. Gr, ar^pa 
filament + iro5*, xrovr foot.] One of the caudal fila- 
ments of the caterpillars of certain moths. 

1893 Dvar in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Fist. XXVI, 158 
Stemapods absent, their abbreviated bases rounded and held 
close together. 

Steming, variant of Stasiin. 

Stemless (ste*ml^), a.i [f. Stem + -less.] 
Having no stem, 

X796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 374 The stemless 
Agarics and Boleti present similar appearances about the 
edge, X834 Penny Cyct. II. 386/1 Little stemless herbs. 
1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 379 Convallaria, Lily of the 
Valley. A stemless herb. X907 Athenaeum 20 July 76/3 
This handsome beaker, or stemless drinking cup. 

Stemless (ste*mles), a.- [f. Stem^ + -less ] 


Thai cannot be stemmed. 

a iBzz in H. Miller Scenes ^ Leg. N. Scot. (1850) 257 Till 
the life-blood, stemless gushing, Lays the plaided hero low. 
X91Z Daily News 14 Apr, 2 Time is an ebbless Tide, a 
stemless stream. 

Stemlet (ste*mlet). [f. Stem + -let.] A 
small stem. 

1838 Penny Cyel, XII. iSfi/i The third joint is short, and 
gi\es insertion to two multi-articulate stemlets (tigelles). 
xpoo B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms 253/x Stemlet, a 
small stem, as the plumule. 


t Ste’mlings, adv. Obs. Also 7 stemlinge, 
stemlins, 8 stemlands, [f. Stem j^.2 + -lings.] 
To run siemlings ; to run stem on, to stem. 

x626 Capt. Smith Aceid. Yng. Seamen Lash fast your 
graplins and sheare off, then run stemlins the mid snips. 
1626 Adm. Ct. Exam. 46 The Unity fetched up the Butter- 
flye and ran stemlinge against the luffe beame of the 
Butterflye. 17x2 Ibid. 84 f. 534 The Fredick run stemlands 
aboard the midships of the Felton. 

II Stemxaa (ste-ma). PI. stetamata (ste'mata). 
[L., a. Gr. ffre/i/ja garland, £ aTl<puv to crown. 
In Latin chiefly a garland placed on an MCestral 
image, hence ancestry, pedigree, genealogical tree. 

In the 17th c. a supposed literal sense ‘ Stem ofa tree wm 
often wrongly inferred from the sense ^ stem of a family .J 
1. a. Eotn. Ant. The recorded genealogy ol a 
family, b. A diagram showing genetic relation- 
ships, a genealogical tree. i. u 

[1658 Phillips Stemma, (Greek) the 
flower: also a slock, linage or pedigree.) <,emmata In 

X. X44/1 In the case of plebeian w Sanday 

no case went farther back than 3^ *9^ construct a 

Cri/. Fourth Gosf. viii. U 9 =S) =39 'f " t| a 

stemma, and h- 

point X, representing tne arcnct}^^, me 

^Zoo/. A simple eye, or a single facet of the 
W"d of anxlluary 

eyes wUh wffich n brge portion of them Itc. insects] are 



. stemmatipobm;, 
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gifted. These Linne, from his regarding them as a kind of 
coronet, called Stemmata. Ibid. 505 [Swammerdam] ascer- 
tained that the stemmata, as w'ell as the compound eyes, 
were organs of vision. CX865 iyyldds Circ. Sci. II. 34/1 
Similar to the stemmata of some worms are what are called 
the simple eyes of insects. 1880 F. P. PascozZooL Classif. 
(ed. 2) 285 Ocelli or stemjnata^ simple or supplemental eyes 
in insects and spiders. 1892 A. B. Griffiths PJip^sicl. In- 
vertebr,-^^^ in the M>Tiapoda,.each stemma has its retinal 
elements.. so disposed,. that [etc.]. 

StOZXllliatljroriU (ste'matifpjm), a. ZooL [f. 

L. s£emma£-j Stemma. + -fobsc.] Having the form 
of stemmata. 

1839-47 T. R. Joses in Todd's^ Cycl. Anal. III. 547/2 
Scolopendra. Eyes 4-4, Stemmatiform. 

Stenxmatous (ste*mat3s). a. Z^ool. \i,'h.s£em» 
mat-y Stemma + -OUS.] Of the nature of a stemma. 
(In recent Diets.) 

Stenuned (stemd), c, [f. Stemj^.^ + -ed^.] 
Having a stem or stems. 

1576 lizwiou Letnnie'sComd>Iex. r. viii. 62 Sondry Plantes 
and great stemmed hearbes. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg-, r. 151 
Tulips tall-stemm’d..rise. 1897 A. Hartshorne Old Engl, 
Glasses The opaque-twisted stemmed glasses. 

Stemmed (stemd) ///. a. [f. Stem vA + -ed^.] 
Of tobacco leaf : Stripped of its stem. j 

1844 Re^, Sel. Comm. Tobacco Tradc^ Min. EvieL 234 As ! 
stemmed tobacco is only used for this country, if, [etc.]. 
1883 Killebrew Rep. Tobacco l/.S. 19 The larger con- 
sumption was of strips or stemmed tobacco. 

Stemmer ^ (ste’msj). Mining, [f. Stem2'.^ + 
-EB^.] a. A metal barused for stemming; a tamping 
bar, b. (See quot. 1909.) 

i860 Mining Gloss. ^ Derbysh. Terms 44 Sientmer, a piece 
of iron with which the clay is rammed into the shot holes to | 
make them water tight. 1909 N. Hawkins*^ Mec/i. Diet., 
Summer^ in mining, a copper or bronze rod inserted into a 
powder charge, so as to leave a passage through the tamping 
for the fuse ; a blasting needle. 

Stemmer^ (sie*m3j). Also atemner. [f. Steii 
j 5 .^ + -ek'.] (See quot. 1858.) 

1858 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XI^ i. 293 All trees are here 
[Sussex] cut down with the saw, and the stump, though quite 
level vdtb the ground, is called the stem. This stem throws 
up shoots all round ; the strongest is frequently left, and the 
rest cut off with the bill-hook. In time this shoot becomes a i 
worthless tree, called a *stemmer *. 2878 [see Tiller sb? 2], i 
189s Lease (Surrej’l, All timber and other trees, tellers, ‘ 
steraners, already let to stand for timber and saplings. 

Stemmer ^ (ste^mar). [f. Stem + -eu i.J 

1 . In Tobacco manuf.y the workman who ‘stems* 
tobacco-leaf; a stripper. Funk's Stand, Diet. 

2 . A machine for stemming grapes, etc. 

2893 Year.bk. U.S, Dept, Agr/e, (2899) 558 Crushers and 
stemmers capable of working up 300 tons of grapes per day, 

Stemmeiry (ste’mari). [f, prec. : see -ert,] 
(See quot. 1859.) 

x83g Bartlett Diet, Atner, (ed. a) 450 Siemmery^ a large 
building in which tobacco is stemmed, that is, in which the 
thin part of the leaf is stripped from the 6brous veins that 
run through it. 2897 Killebrew & Myrick Tohnceo Leaf 
283 The work in the stemmeries goes on from November., 
until June. 

Staniinet(t, variant forms of Stamjiet. 
Stemminess (ste'mines). [f, Stemmv + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being stemmy. 

28*7 Steuart Planter's G, i. (2848) 328 A striklngpoverty 
and stemminess usually offends the ej'e. 

Stemming* (ste-mig), vbl.sbX [f. Stem v.^ + 
-IKG 1.] The action of the vb. Stem ■ 4. 

2703 La Hontan's Foy. N. Amer. I. 30, I found that the 
stemming of the Currents whether in towing of theCanows, 
or in setting them along with Poles, was equally laborious. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11 . 403 A current from the ' 
Atlantic.., and for the stemming ofit a brisk gale is required. 
2924 Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan. 237 The processof feudalization., 
broke out again with great force under the Carolingians, 
after a brief slcmming-back by the efforts of such princes as 
Charles Martel [etc.]. 

Stemming (^stc'miq), vbl. sb.^ Mining, [f. 
Ste3i v.^ + -iNG ^.] = Tamping i b. 

2792 Smeatos Edystone L. § 223 note^ ITie efficacy of the 
gunpowder to split the stone, rather than to drive out the 
stemming or wad, is greatly owing to a further circumstance. 
2852 Gbeenwell Coal.trade TermSf HiTHhumb, 4- Durh. 
52 Stemming. Small coals or stones, wUh which a hole is 
tamped. 2^8 Colliery Guardian 22 July 255 TubedCylin- 
der Stemming for Boreholes. Ibid.. Clay stemming un- 
doubtrfly is the best, as it can be pressed directly upon 
the primer, 2908 Times-z^ Mar. xo/sTheshot did its work, 
..and all the stemming was driven from the stone. 

Stemming, variant of Stamin. 

Stemmy (stemi), a. [f. Stem sb^ + -y.] 

1 . Having long bare stems. 

2552 Huloet, Stalkyeor stemmye herbes which be no trees 
and yet growe in height. 28*7 Steuart PlantedsG. (2828) 
299 Letting the principal members of your group be tall and 
stemmy. 1865 Reader No. 122.477/3 Stemmy herbage and 
productive trees. 

2 . Of a root : Long and slender like a stem. 

2728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Root. Cauliformes, L e. Stemmy 

or Stalky, w'hich shoot down deep directly, though often 
sending out Fibres and Strings from the great Stem. 

3 . Containing stems. 

2863 yml. R, Agric. Soc. XXIV. i. 234 The larger stemmy 
and leafy portions were thus separated.^ 2892 Walsh Teet 
1B2 * Dusty * and * stemmy * teas in particular. 

Stemmyng, variant of Stamin. 
stemplar (ste*mplaj). — next r. 

282B Carr Craven Gloss.. Stemplar. timber to support the 
roof of a mine. 


Stemple (stemp*!). Mining. Also stempeL 
[Of obscure origin; — MHG. stempfcl (Lexer), 
mod.G. stempel ; cf. MDu. stympel foot of a piece 
of furniture.] 

1 . ? A Stull piece. 

2653 [see Bukdinc]. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2107 We 
under-prop our Drifts with Stemples, and Wall-plates, 
placed much like a Carpenters square, on the one side, and 
over head, 2778 W. Prvce Min. Comub, 97 The adven- 
turers have been often put to unnecessary' expencein stemples 
and lodc-pieces to secure the Mine from falling in. 2883 
Encycl, Brit. XVI. 453/2 They put in strong pieces of 
timber from wall to^ wall, and cover these cross-pieces {stem* 
pels, siullpieces') with boards or poles, 

2 . (See quots.) 

1674 J. Ray Coll. tYords. Op smelting Silver 218 The 
transverse pieces of wood they call stemples and upon these 
catching hold with their Hands and Feet they descend with- 
out using any rope. 2875 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 9 
The nalni’e miners of Chili.. continue.. to carry the ore to 
the surface on their backs, mounting the * stemples * whicli 
are driven into the wall of the lode to serve instead ofladders. 
Stempne, obs. form of Stem 
Stemson (stemson). Naut. [f. Stemj^, 2 , after 
keelson. Kelson.] (See quot. 1769.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {t'jZci), Stemson.tin arching 
piece of timber fixed within the apron to reinforce the scarf 
thereof. 2840 Loncf. Build. Ship 278 Stemson and keelson 
andslemson-knee. xZZ^ Encycl. Brit. XXI.819/2 The fore- 
most end of the keelson scarphs to the stemson. 
Stemyng, variant of Stamin. 

Stench. (stenJ’),jA Forms: a. i fitenc,stengc, 
3-6 stenche, 3, 4, 6- stench. / 3 . 6 statmeh, 7-8 
stanch. 7. 2-4 6tunch(e, 3 Orm. stinnch, 4, 
5-7 stinche, 5-8 stinch, 4-6 stynch(e, (6 
stintch, styntche). [The a and j 3 forms represent 
OE. st^nc masc. = OS. stanc (LG., Du. stank ; Sw., 
Da. stank from LG.), OHG. stanch (MHG. stanc. 
mod.G. stank) OTcul. types *stankwi-z. ~kwo-z, 
f. *sia^kW‘ ablaut-var. of *^st£^kW‘ Stink v. 'I*he 7 
forms are morphologically a distinct word, repr. 
0 E. *siync = OS. siunc masc. OTeut. type *stuij- 
kwi‘Z. f. the weak-grade of the same root,] 
f 1 . An odour, a smell (pleasant or unpleasant) ; 
also, the sense ofsmell. OE. only (very common). 

a 900 Bxda's Hist. lit. viii, (1890) 274 Swa micel swetnisse 
stenc. 971 Blickt, Horn. 59 pk swetan stencas gestincaS 
hara wuduwyrta. cxooo /Elfric Horn. II. 372/26 Da fif 
andftitu ures lichaman hxt stnd hlysl, sv.®cc, sienc, 

hrepung. 

2 . A foul, disgusting, or noisome smell, a dis- 
agreeable or offensive odour, a stink. 

a. C893 ^Elfred Oeos. v. 226 E.t 1 I forwear 5 ..for 
stence. a 900 Bsda's Hist. i. xitt. (2890) 48 Se wolberenda 
stenc pxze lyfte. <2x225 St. Marker, xx His fule stench. 
a 2240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 193 per ne schulen heo neuer 
karien nc swlnken, Ne weopen nc mumen ne helle stenches 
stinken. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV, 219 Wormes 
come out of his body, and hestenebe of hym greved all pe 
cost. <r24So Mirk^s Festial 12 Anon by* fende vanechet 
; away -wyih an horrybuU stenche. 2491 Chnst. Coddes Chyld, 

\ 18 Wyckid sauours and fowle stenches. 2592 Shaks. 

! 2 Hen. VI. i. V. 23 So..Doues with noysome stench, Are 
from their. . Houses driuen away. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 
III. 836 Nor cou'd Vulcanian Flame ihe Stench abolish, or 
the Savour tame. i73sSoMER\'iLLEC/x<i/<riii. 258 Plunging 
he w’ades besmear'd, and fondly hopes In a superior Stench 
to lose his own. 1828 Co\.vm\s>oz Cologne a In Kohln..I 
counted two and seventy stenches. All well defined, and 
several stinks I 2842 Dickens Bam. Pudge lx, The air was 
perfumed with the stench of rotten leaves and faded fruit, 
1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. xvj, The nasty stench of the 
place turned me sick. 

p. 2652 French Yorksh. Spaxiv. 104, 1 shall the better 
make to appear the Cause of its stanch and bitterness. 2653 
H. CoGAN tr. PinSo's TVw.xIix. 290 The great stanch which 
proceeded from these dead bodies, a 2653 Gouge Comm. 
Hch, ix. 19 The cicer sun is noysome to dunghik., by reason 
of the stanch in the dunghil. avjxx Ken Urania Poet. 
Wks. 2721 IV, 473 Fear not thestaneb nice Sense may meet. 

y. CX200 Ormin i209Sinness fule stinnch. axzs^Ancr, 
R. 216, & he schalbidonham& pinenham mldechestunche 
iSe pine of hclle. CZ290 Brendan 491 in S. Eng. Leg. 233 
Strong was stunch and pe smoke. 2422 Yonce tr. Secreta 
Secret, xlv. 208 By the noosthurles we haue knowlech of 
j odeurs and slynches. 1477 Norton C?/'//, v. in Ashm. 
j (1653) 70 Stinch is a Vapour.. or things which of EviIICom- 
j plexions be. c 1585 (R. Browne) Anszv, Cart-wright 6, I 
j maruaile howe his penne coulde droppe downe such poyson, 

I and he not smell the stinch thereof as he wrote it. 1643 
I Baker Chron., Hen. /, 60 His Physitian that tooke out his 
I braines, with the intolerable stinch shortly after died. 2765 
j J. Brown C/ir. 7 r«f, 326 My candle is near wasted, ..Now 
I extinguished, it goes out with a stinch. 

I 3 . without article. Evil-smelling quality or 
property, offensive odour, stink, 
a. <rx2oo Trin.Coll.Hom.jSjpor.etnihtenomsLnfoTslenche 
cumen him enden. a 2225 Auer. R. 226 Stench stihS uppard. 
i^Ao^yeefb. 248 Huerof ne may go out bote uelhe and stench. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xl. (2495) 884 Stcnche 
may be so stronge that it may be cause of soden deih. 
1590 SrENSER F, Q. I, xi. 13 That all the ayre about with 
smoke and stenen did fill. 2697 Dbyden jEneis viir. 638 
Till choak’d with Stench. .The ling'ring Wretches pin'd 
away, and dy'd. 1756 C Lu^s Ess. lYaters I II. 317 Acids 
cause neither stench nor preapitation in the above solution, 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v, I. 653 In the dungeon below 
all was darkness, stendi, lamentation, disease and death. 
1B59 Dickens T. 'Two Cities i. v, A narrow winding street, 
fuU of offence and stench. 

B. 1592 Daniel Wks. (Grosart) I. 80 Fa>Te 

Rosamond.. Who whilomc sweetest smelt.. Doth nowe wtti 
deadly staunch infest ye nose. 


y. c*x7sZrtw^. Horn. 43 pe sisie [ujje wes] smorSer be 
Reofe)je ful stunch. ct^oo Beket (Percy Soc.) 2306 Hit 
stonk so foule..That unethe my^te eni man for siinche 
[.S’. E, Leg, line 2386 stunche) ne^ him beo. 23., Minor 
Poems 0/ Vernon MS. xxxvii. 970 Foul he stonk as stunch 
of helle. c 2440 yncob's IVell 247 Eueremore he Irast out 
horryble stynch. c 2530 yudic. urines 11. xii. 40 W* siynche 
or els w* cuyll sauor at yo nose. 2583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abuses (2877) 42 But inwardly is full of all siinche and 
lothsomnes. 26^6 Earl Monm. tr, Biondis Civil IVarres 
IX. 227 From Filth and Mire, nothing but Pollution and 
Stinch can be expected. 

4 . Something that smells offensively, 

2595 Shaks. yohn ni, iv. 26 Thou odoriferous stench, 
sound rottennesse. 1909 Edin. Rev. Oct. 292 Brayton has 
long been a stench In the nostrils of all decent citizens. 

6. attrib. and Comb,, as stench-charged, -involved 
adjs, ; fitench-pipe, an extension of a soil-pipe 
to a point above the roof of a house, to allow 
foul gases to escape; stencL-trap, a device in 
a drain, etc. to prevent the upward passage of 
noxious gas ; a stink-trap. 

2899 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/3 A noisome loft, ^stench* 
charged and drenched with moisture from the rotten .. 
thatch.^ 2730-46 Thomson Autumn 2204 A proud city., 
convulsive nurled Sheer from the black foundation, *slencb- 
involved, Into a gulf of blue sulphureous flame. 2892 
Rutland Gloss, s. v. Crackle. What you want is •stench- 
pipes. You run 'em up as high as your chimney, and thty8l 
he no eyesore. ^ 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. | 1803 The 
whole to enter Into one drain In each area, where a proper 
*steiich*trap and grate are to be formed. 

Stencil (stenj’), V. Also 6-7 stinch(0, 7 stanch. 
[OE. stincan (Northumbrian) prehistoric 
'^staijkwjaii. f. *slatpkwi-z Stench In the 
1 6th c. (sense 2) prob- a new formation on the sb.] 

1 . tnir. To have an ill smell, to stink. 

£■950 Lindisf. Gosp. yohn xi. 39 Uutudlice stenceS [Vulg. 
fetet], 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8402 pe smoke her of ssolde 
boi>e stenche & blende. 1570 Levins Manip. 134/36 To 
stinche,y^r/£/'<r. 

2 . ii‘ans. To cause to emit a stench, to make to 
stink, to render offensive. Also with up. ? Obs, 

*577 Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iv. xb% b, The Goose., 
slencheth the ground with her vnprontable dounging. 
2596 Harincton Apol. Aa 7 b, This same companle hath so 
stencht vp Ids house, that he must be forced to lye at Lon- 
don lyll nis house be made sweeter. <Z2632 Dow.zServi. 
(1649) II. 203 But after a Goose that stanches the grassc 
they [sc. sheep! will not [feedj, 2655 Moufet & Benket 
Healths I mprerv. iii. 13 Is not Middleborougb, Roterdam, 
DelL..stincned every dry Autumn with infinite swarms of 
dead frogs, puirifying the alre worse then carrion ? 2707 
Mortimer Husb, 227 *Tjs the foulness of the Ponds only that 
Slencheth the Water. 2762 Young Resign, 1. 96 Dead Bards 
stench every Coast, FanneVs Mag, Nov, 372 Taking 
the sheep off their feed to lodge in the night, we think of 
great me, as it prevents dropping their soil on the pasture 
(what our shepherds here term stenching their food). 2838 
Hood To Mr. Izaac Walton 20 ‘ How dare you/ says 1 . 

* for to stench the whole house by keeping that stinking liver?’ 

3 . To subject to stenches, 

2824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 473 The fullest impression that 
could be purchased by our being parched, passported,.* 
starved and stenched, for 2200 miles. 

Hence Bto'nching ppl, a. 

2654 Z. Coke Logick 37 Smel. Simple. Sweet or.Stinch- 
ing. 2694 Motteux Rabelais iv, 1 , As if. some divine Ver- 
tue could lye hid in a stenching ulcerated rotten Shank. 
1905 Dundee Advertiser 1 Mar. 8 The villages arc vile and 
stenching. 

Stench., obs. form of Stanch v,. Staunch a. 

2659 Lady Alimony iii. iii. F 4 b, And if thou canst not 
live so stench But thou must needs enjoy thy Wench, 
f Ste’uchall. Obs. rare. Alsostainshall. [Of 
obscure origin.] A tin receptacle containing oil in 
which painters* brushes are placed to keep them soft 
and workable. 

x688 Holme Armoury 111. 145/x Slainshall, of some called 
a Smuch Box. Ibid. 369/2 Stenchall, 

Stenchall, obs. *fbrm of Stanchel 2. 
tSte'2lched,i7. rare, [? A\terationo{*stanched, 
f. OF. estanche Stanch + -ed 2.] Of a fish : 

? Confined in a stank. 

2621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 257 So little a place as a 
Garden being like fresh-water, comfortable to stenched 
fish; so this to a prisoner. 

Stenchel, -en, obs, ff. Stanchel^, Stanchion, 
Stencher, variant of Stancher 2. Sc. Obs. 
Stenchfnl (stemjful), a. [f. Stench sb, + 
-FUb.] Full of stench, smelling ofiensively, stinking, 
26x5 T Adams Black Devil $0 The smoake and slenchfull 
mistes ouer some populous Cities. 1628 Feltham Resolves 
I. xlvii. 139 'Hie body. .must once perish in a stenchfull 
nastinesse, 2872 Tal.macb Serm. 240 A sepulchre reeking 
and stenchful with corruption. 

Stenchil, var. Stanchel 

*775 L. Shaw Hist. Moray iii. 261 Hawkes, Gleds, Sten- 
chils,, . Maroics, &c. are numerous. 

Steneny (stemji), a. [f. Stench sb. + -t.] 
Emitting a stench, foul-smelling. 

*757 Dyer Fleece 661 In dusty towns, Where stcnchy 
vapours often blot the sun. 28x9 Metropolis II. 2^3 Gro^s 
and abusive as the stcnchy C^nongate of his native land, 
2892 Meredith Empty Purse 21 No stcnchy anathemas 
cast Upon Providence, women, the world. 

Stencil (stemsU), sb. Also 8 atanesile, 9 
f stensil. [In 18th c. stanesile. app. f. ME* 
stansel vb., to ornament with various colours ; see 
Stencil v. i.] 
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1 . A thin sheet of metal, cardboard, etc., in which 
one or more holes have been cut, of such shape that 
when a brush charged with pigment is passed overthe 
back of the sheet, a desired pattern, letter, or figure 
is produced on the surface upon which the sheet 
is laid. 

X707 Phil. Trans. XXV, 239S They colour them {playing 
cards/ by the help of several Patterns or StanesIIe^, as they 
call them; they are Card Paper cut thro’ with a Penknife, 
for every Colour, as Red, &c. 18x6 Sikcer Hist. Cards 75 
notCy Savary describes the Indian mode of printing cottons, 
which he saj’s is by means of a perforated pattern, or 
stensil. 2848 Chatto Hist. Cards 89 That those cards were 
depicted by means of a stencil is evident. x868 W. Suther- 
land Pract, Guide Ho. Decoration 16 When the pattern is 
very small and intricate, it is best to cut a sep.iratc stencil 
for each colour. 1884 Harper's Mar. 583/1 Fig. 6 is 

a treatment produced by three stencils. 

2 . A pattern or design produced by stencilling. 

1899 Kipling Stalky 105 He looked regretfully round the 

cosy study which M‘Turk..had decorated with a dado, a 
stencil, and cretonne hangings, 

3 . The colouring matter used in stencilling. Also 

a composition used in transfer-printing 
and enamelling, to protect from the oil those por- 
tions of the pattern that are to be left iracoloured. 

2853 Ure Diet. Arts II. 454 s.v. Porcelain, The stencil 
(generally a mixture of rose-pink, su^ar, and water) is laid 
on in the form desired with a pencil. 1859 in Abridgut. 
Sped/. Patents, Printing The article is then fired with 
the stencil on. The stencil is rubbed off on its leaving the 
kiln. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as stencil alphabet, design, 
letter, pattern ; stencil-brush, the brush used in 
stencilling ; stencil-cutter, («) a person who 
makes stencils ; (/>) a tool for cutting letters, etc. 
out of stencil-plates (Knight) ; stencil-painting 
vbl, sb., decorating by means of stencils ; stencil- 
paper ~ sense x ; stencil-paste, the composition 
used in stencilling; stencil-plate = sense 1. 

x866 W. F. Stanley Math. Instrmu. 227 Plain *stencil 
alphabeis. x868 W. Sutherland Guide Ho. Decora, 

tion 15 Now dip the ‘•stencil brush into colour. 1858 Sim- 
MONOS Diet. Trade, *Steneil‘Cutter. a person who pierces 
patterns, letters, or ornaments, on thin metal plates, or on 
oil-cloth, etc. for the use of a stenciller. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 
374/2 Deepen the tint, and in dark red, wash in the ‘stencil 
designs, x 856 W. F. Stanley Math. Instrum. 227 One of 
the most imperfect ‘stencil letters. 18^5 G. Dodd Brit. 
Manuf. IV. 133 The method of ‘ ‘stencil-painling *, 1868 
W. Sutherland Pract. Guide Ho. Decoration 13 The 
‘stencil paper being prepared, trace the design upon it, 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek, 2374/2 The ink used is known as 
‘fttencil-paste, and is essentially a water-color. x 858 W. 
Sutherland Pract. Guide Ho. Decoration 12 ‘Stencil 
patterns play a very important part in house decoration. 
x8x6 Sl.NCER Hist. Cards 178 The artist is using a ‘stencil 
plate and broad fiat brush. 1873 Sros IVorkshcb Ree. Ser. i. 
7/r Copper is much better than brass for stencil plates. 

stencil (stemsll), v. Also 5 stansel, stencel. 
[In sense i, a. OF. estanceUr, estatcelir, f. estenceU 
fmod.F. popular L. metathesis 

of scintilla spark. In sense z, a late derivative 
of Stekcil sb., which appears to be f. the verb.] 

+ 1 . trans. To ornament with bright colours or 
pieces of precious metal. Obs. 

Aunturs 0/ Arth, x\xi. 2 In stele was 

he stufTut, that steme on his stede, With Ins sierncs of gold, 
sianseld on stray. 14.. Sir Beues(S.)2Tj-j-^7 Florysschyd 
[v.r. Stencelled] wih rosys offsyluyr brygt. 

2 . a. To produce (an inscription, design, etc.) 
by using a stencil. To stencil out, to blot out by 
stencilling. 

286x Sala Dutch Piet. xlv. 215 His Lordship's invitation 
..printed upon placards, and stencilled on the walls. 1886 
Art Jrnl. Apr. 107/2 Old Englbh, Arabic, and other in- 
scriptions maybe stencilled as friezes in rooms. 1894 Fxske 
Holiday Stor. (igcxi) 108 The goods are probably shipped 
West and sold, the dealers’ names and numbers being sten- 
cilled out. 

b. To mark or paint (a surface) with an inscrip- 
tion or design by means of a stencil. 

X833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 580. 278 A simple. .mode 
of stencilling the %va!Is of plain cottages. 1865 Reader 
4 Feb. 130/3 The earliest cards were stencilled, the figures 
being produced by a brush passing over the stencil, in w'bich 
the outlines were cut through. 

Hence Stemcillcd ppl. a. 

x8S3 R. S. Sponge' 5 Sp. TVwr Ixiii. 354Afragment 

of glass nailed against the stencilled wall. x88i Young Ev. 
Man his own Mecha^iic § i 409- 644 A.. pale blue ground 
with a stencilled pattern in darker shades of blue. 

stenciller (ste-nslbz). [f. Stencil y. + -er k] 
Otie who stencils or works with a stencil. 

1832 THACKnAH Effects Arts etc. on Health (cd. 2) 55 
Stenclllers do not appear to suffer from the currents of cold 
air to which they are exposed by their employ. ^ 190X Daily 
Chron. 3 Dec. 10/7 [advt.l, Colourer, good stenaller, female, 
wanted. 

Stencilling (stemsTlig', [-ing ^.3 The 

action of the vb. Stencil. Also attrib. 

X781 Encyct. Brii. (ed. 2) VI 71 . 5851/1 Stencmingis indeed 
a cheaper method of ridding coar^ work than printing, x Ws 
Reader 4 Feb. 13T/X The colouring apparently imparted by 
the stencilling process. x8^ Harpers Mag. Mar. 583/1 
Stencilling is the cheapest kind of decoration. 

Stend, sb.'^ dial. In 7 stan. [f. Stend z'.^] A 
stick used by butchers to bold open a carcase. 

X48X Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 97 Slaughterhous.. 

VOL. X. 


j fleshaxe, j dresyng-knyfe, iij capistra, v slender. 1688 
Holsxe Armoury 111,3x3/1 Butchers Instruments.. A Stan. 
X893 Northumbtd. Gloss., Stend. 

Stend (stend). Sc, Also 8 sten. [f. Stekd 
A leap, spring or bound. Also Jig. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Or/g. Croti. iv. iij, 236 Quhar stend for 
.stend the coursere maid. xs*3 Douglas jEneis x. x. 72 
[ 1 he horses] brak away with the cart to the schor, With 
slendis feyll. 15.. Christ s Kirk 46 in Bannatyne MS. 
284 Than Stevin come stop^nd la withsiendis, No rynk 
mycht him arreist, a 2728 Kamsay Answ. to Somerville 
82 While Sauls stride Warlds at ilka Stend. 1788 Burns 
* 0 ^deaikl thou tyrant* iv, Ye burnies.. foaming, strang, 
wi* hasty stens Frae Itn to lin. 1790 — Tayn Glen 22 My 
heart tomymou' gledasten. i8x6SirA. ^doswvxLSkeldon 
Hattgks Poet. Wks. (1871) 167 Forward, ye Crawfords wi' 
a stend. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xv, There gaed a cauld 
stend o’ fear into Tam’s heart. 


t stend, Obs. [aphetic form of Extends.] 

1 . trans. To assess: = Extend v. lo. 

X402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 80 Thus prelatis and persouns 
aftir her stale, ben stended to paien what that nede askxtlL 

2 . To erect (a tent). = Stent vX i. 

1594 Bait. Batrinness in Scot. Poems i6th C. II. 351 
Besyd that castell, on a croft They stended palHonis ther. 

Stend (stend), Sc. Also 8 sten (9 stenn), 
[Of obscure origin; perh. identical with prec.] 
intr. To leap, bound, spring up. Of an animal : 
To rear, be restive. 

1560 ‘Rollaso Seven Sages 2ct6 Incontinent fhaysfendlf on 
thair steidis. 2567 Gude Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 109 Quhat garl 
30W montanis lyke rammis stert and stend ? a 1724 Rnntsny's 
Tea-i. Misc. (1729) 16 The Lover he stended up in haste 
And gript her hard about the Waste. 1786 Burns ToAuld 
Mare xiv. Thou never lap, an’ sten’t, an’ breasteL 2804 
R. CoupER Poetry 1 . 1x2 Athort the field, wi’ wildest pranks, 
Th’ unwieldly oussen stenn. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xi. 
The nag begin to spring, and flee, and stend, that mygude- 
sire could hardly keep the saddle. 1890 Service Thir 
Noiandums xix. 124, 1 xvas like to relst and to sten* at the 
doctor's orders. 

trans/. s.Tvd/g. 2721 Ramsay Concl. 34 My Saul to higher 
Pitch cou’d sten. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xv, The lassies 
were bits^ o’ young things, wi* the reid life dinnlmg and 
stending m their members. 

Stendirrie, obs. form of Stanneby a. 

+ Ste'ndle, -Sir. Obs. rare~^. [frequentative 
of Stend : see -le.] intr. To leap or bound 
frequently. Hence f Stemdling vbl. sb. 

XS49 Compi, Scot. vi. 66 It vas ane celest recreation to 
bebald ther lycbt lopene, galmondlng, stecdlmg bakuart 
and forduart. 


Stene, obs. form of Stean, Stone v. 
Stenelytrons (st/neriitr^s), a. [f. mod.L. 
Stenelytra pi. (f. Gr. arev-or narrow + ?XvTpov: see 
Elytron) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Stene^ 
lytra, a family of Coleoptcra having narrow elytra. 
So StexieT3rtran, a beetle of this family, 

1842 Brakde Diet. Set. etc., Stenelytrans. X854 A. Adams 
etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 196 StenclyirouS'Bectles. 

11 Steneosanrus (stenfi^sgT^). Also angli- 
cized steneosaur. [mod.L., badly formed (after 
Teleosaumts) on Gr. o’rci'o-r narrow + cavpos lizard,] 
A fossil genus of sanrians characterized by a narrow 
beak. Jlence SteneosauTriaa a., belonging to 
this genus. 

X836 Buckland Geol. ^ Min. consid. (1837) I. 252 note, 
M, GeofTroy St, Hilaire has arranged the fossil Saurians 
with long and narrow beaks, like that of the Gavlal, under 
the two new genera, Telcosaunis and Steneosaurus. 1869 
Hulke in Q. Jrnt, Geot. See. XXVI. 168 Dr. Rolleston.. 
informs me that these bones are also shown in a cast of the 
Honfleur (Geneva) Stencosavr in the Oxford Museum, and 
that the relations of the bones in the upper surface of a 
Steneo.saurian skull from Shotover exactly correspond with 
those figured in the * Ossemens Fossiles 1B96 H. Wood- 
ward Guide Fossil Reptiles Brit. Mus. 6 Teleosaurs and 
Steneosaurs. 

Steng, Stengle : see Stang, Sting, Stingle. 


Stenke, obs. form of Stink. 

Steulock (stemlpk), Sc. and Anglo-Irish. Also 
stainloch. [Of doubtful origin ; found in recent 
Gaelic as steinloch. 

A Scandinavian fisb-name of similar sound is Sw. sten- 
lake stickleback, app. f. sten stone + lake celpout (also in 
MSw. and mod.Norw.); cf. Norw. lakesitd (slid herring) 
a kind of whitefish. But connexion seems unlikely.] 

Tile Coal-fish or Siilodk, JIfer/angtts carbonarius. 
*79 • Agrie. Surv. Hebrides 631 iThe inhabitants of 
Lslaylcatch a number of stenlock.. off the point of the Rinns 
of Islay. 2863 [W. F. Q,KW?^v.\.\XLi/e in Aormandy I.2Z5 It 
was some time before I knew that stainloch, gTeyfish..and 
poddly, were all one fish at different ages. 1864 Re/. Sea 
Fisheries Comm. {ty65) II, 1190/2 Stenlock are caught in 
great abundance with the cod-nets. 

attrib. X893 N. Munro Gilian the Dreamer (X893) 167 
A gross of stenlock hooks to grapple ye. 

Stenn, variant of Stend ».2 
StenO- (stem?), combining form of Gr. artvbs 
narrow, occurring in many scientific terms, as 
Stenobregmate (-bre'gmA), a. Craniol.\OT.^pi*(» 
pa. front of the headj, having a narrow Bregma ; so 
Ste nobregTna'tic a, (Dorland Med. Diet, 1913). 

II Stenocardia (-kaudia) Path. [Gr, teapSta heart], 
contraction of the heart or its orifices ; also angina 
pectoris (see Angina 2) ; hence stenoca*rdlac, 
Stenoca*rdjLaI adjs. Stenoceplialic (-sffx'lik), a. 
Craniol, [Gr, Kt<pa}Ji head], (of a sknll) charac- 
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terized by abnormal or excessive narrowness ; so 
Stenoceplialons (-se*fabs), a. = prec. (Dorland). 
Stenocepbaly (-se’HIi), excessive narrowness of 
the skull. Stenocoronine (-korpamin), a. [Gr. 
Kopwnj crown], having narrow-crowned molar teeth 
(see quot). Stenocranlal (-kr^-nial), a. Craniol. 
[Cranial], = stenocephalic. Stenocrotapliy,..tro- 
tapby (-krp'tafi) Craniol. [Gr. /rpora^o? temple], 
excessive narrowness of the temporal region of the 
skull. Stenodorm (stemedsim), a bat of the genus 
Stenoderma orof the family Stenodermata, the mem- 
bers ofwhicharecharacterizedbyhavingacontracted 
vring-membrane; so Stenode-rmatonsn., belonging 
to thefamily Stenodermata, resembling a stenoderm. 
StenodeTmine a. - prec. ; sh. a stenoderm, Ste- 
nometer (-p-m/tai), [-meter], a distance-measurer 
consisting of a small telescope with a divided object- 
glass and a micrometer-screw for moving the half- 
lenses t^Cent. Diet, Suppl,), Stenopetalons 
(-peTabs), a. Bot. [Petalous], having narrow 
petals (Paxton Bot. Diet. 1840). Stenophyllism 
j (-fi'liz’m), -pbyllous (-fi*bs) a. [Gr. OTcvo^uAXoy, 
j f. rpvWov leaf] (see quots.). StenorhynclioTis a. 

[ [Gr. fivy\o^ beak] having a narrow beak. Steno- 
I sto'matoiis a. [Gr, CTopa mouth], having a small 
mouth (^Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898). Stenostomy 
(-p'stomi), the contraction of any mouth or aperture 
{ibid.). StenotheTmal a. [Thermal], Zcol. (of 
an animal) capable of living in only a small range 
of temperature, 

2823 Prichard Phys. Hist. Man, (282^ 1 . 11. iii. 273 , 1 pro- 
pose to divide the varieties of the skull into three classes . . . 
2...mesobregmate. 2. ‘Stenobregmatc; the section of the 
vertex narrowed; the skull having the appearance of lateral 
compression,.. 3, Platybregmate. sSS7DuNCUsONMed.Le.T., 

I ^Stenocardia. iSgB A ttbutPs Sysi. Med. Y. gj2 note, The 
j symptoms [are] Ihoseof increasing ‘stenocardia’, iSgg /bid, 

I VI. 54 ‘Stenocardiacand cardiacrausclefailure. iSgg/bid. 
VII, 754 Morphine may be given,. tf there is ‘stenocardial 
pain. 1866 J. A. Meigs Cranial Forms Amer. Aborig. 36 
Narrow Oval Form ("Stenocephalic). 1878 Bartley tr. 
Topinards Anihropol. Index, ‘Stenocepnaly. 1865 H. 
Falconer in Q, Jml. Geol. Soc. XXL 259, I propose there- 
fore to substitute.. for the latter [Hippopotamine type) 

‘ ‘Stenocoronine ’ or narrow-crowned type. 1904 Biometrlka 
Mar,'& July 240 Bracbycranial, ‘stenocranial and chamae- 
cranial. 1884 J. E. Lee tr. RSmePs Bone Caves of Ojeow 
52 (In this scull) there is some ‘stenokrotapby, the frontal 
margins are very smooth. XB72 Cassells Nat. Hist. (XB96) 

2 , 336 The ‘Stenoderms have been divided.. into several 
genera. . .The Spectacled Stenoderm is one of the best-known 
species of thU group. Ibid. 337 The Jamaican Stenoderm 
. .is very nearly allied. 190X WALC0TT^2//rf^««./?<^. 1 /.S. 
Geol. Surv. i. 268 The rivers were meandered by using a 
prismatic compass for directions and a ‘stenometer for dis- 
tances. 1904 GiCLiou & Guillemard tr. Secearfs Warul. 
Forests Borneo xx. 305 The action of running water. .has 
brought about a special adaptation in the leaves of many 
fiuviatile plants. To the modification thus produced the 
term ‘ *Stenophyllism,‘ or ‘ narrow-leavedness,’ may be con- 
veniently applied. 1880 YIzbster Supp/., *Stenophyll0US, 
having narrow leaves. 1904 GicuoLi & Guillemard tr. 
Beccaris IFand, Forests Borneo App. 352 Stenophyllous 
Plants... \ have adopted this term for certain planisgrowing 
on river banks, or in the beds of torrents, which have linear 
or else very narrow leaves. 2861 R, E. Grant Tabular View 
Rec. Zool. 24 Ve-pertilionida. .. Anhistophorous, narrow- 
jawed (‘stenorhynchous), long-headed (macrocephalous), 
2881 SE-MRER/lw'/Jf. 105 Weshall., do well,, to designate 
animals, according to Mobius, theformera5eurytfaermal,the 
latter as ‘steuotbermaL 


StBUOchxOSXiy {sit^ndkipoml). The art or 
process of printing a design composed of several 
colours at one impression. Hence Stemocliro- 
ma'tio a., of or pertaining to stenochromy. Ste'- 
noclixoxne, a print produced by stenochromy. 

2876 yml, Soe, Arts 25 Dec. 68/1 Stenochromy. A New 
Process for printing a Number of Colours at the Same Time. 
Ibid., JJefore I show you any specimens produced by the 
stenochromatic process, I think xt will be advisable to give 
a short outline. .of the manner in which^stenochromes are 
produced. Ibid. 68/2 Stenochromatic printing. 

SteilOgrapll (stem^graf), sb. [f. Gr. artvo-s 
narrow -k -graph. Cf. F. sienographe stenographer.] 

1 . A shorthand report, rare. 

2856 Emerson Traits, The‘ Times* Wks. (Bobn) II- 
128, I saw the reporters’ room, in which they redact their 
hasty stenographs. 

2 . A shorthand typewriting machine. 

2891 Ceninry Diet., Stenograph, .. r. A stenographic 
machine, 

Steno^apli (stem^graf), v. [Back-formation 
from Stenographer; perh. alter F.sflnographier.j 
trans. To write in shorthand, to represent by 
stenography; d\%o absol. Hence Stenogrophod 

Li-Jes Sect!. Peels 1 . 6 s The contracted, 
blurred. .state in which their manuscripts ha e 
signed . . to Printer’s Readers. 1W5 '1®:! ?anh“ 

is equally possible to stenograph by fira-s 31 

machine with marvellous rapidity. rS, • «;teno- 

July, The conversation of M. St.^»kure might ^ ^eno- 

graphed straight off. to use ftenan’s 

li. 430 If Paul dictat^ the letters, then, to use Kenans 
phiSI, we have a kind of ‘stenographed conversation . ^ 

Stenograplier (strnp’grafpr), [t. SteziO- 

gbaph-y + -er *.] A shorthand writer. 

34 
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2809 W. jRviSGlTnzcl’erd. vi. li. {1820) 36s My predcces.sors, 
who were furnished, as I am told, with the speeches of all their 
heroes taken down in shorthand by the most accurate steno- 
graphers of the time. 2862 B, Tavlor Home 4- Abroad 2nd 
Ser. vii. 449 A practised stenographer.. took down many of 
these communications as they were spoken. 2893 F, ^I. 
Crawford Marion Darciic I. v. 136 John had sent for his 
stenographer, 

Stenograplxic (stent7gr£e-fik), a, [f. Steno- 
graphy: see -GRAPHIC. Cf. F. stinographiqiie^ 
Of, pertaining to, or expressed in stenography. 

2681 COLVII. Whigs Supptie. (1710) 14 Greek, Syriack, or 
Arabick, Or Breviations Stenographick, 2775 Ash. 2837 
Pitman {iUle) Stenographic Sound-hand. 2888 Stevenson 
Some Gentlemen in Fiction in Scribner^ s Mag. June 764/r 
[My characters] turned their backs on me and walked off 
bodily; and from that time, my task was stenographic— it 
was they who spoke. 1^7 G. Salmon Human Element in 
Gosp. Ill It is not imagined that the historian made use of 
stenographic reports. 

Hence Stenogra’phical a, (in the same sense). 
StenogTa*phlcall7 by means of shorthand. 

1656 S. Holland Zara n. v. 112 Reading his unalterable 
resolvs written (Slenographically) in his face. 2674 Jeake 
Arith. (1696) 271 But as the Denominations are various, and 
therefore must be exprest ; so the Stenographical Mantles in 
which they are wrapt up, are.. arbitrary, 2727 Bailey vol. 
II, Stenographical^ pertaining to secret writing. 2824 'P. 
Molinf.ux {title) The Stenographical Copy-Book. ^1906 
Daily Chron. 22 Mar. 6/;^ The staff that slenographically 
chronicles the House’s doings from day to day, 

Steno'grapliist. rare, [f. Stenograph-t + 
-I8T.3 A shorthand writer. = Stenographer 1. 
2850 in Ogilvie. 

Stenography (slPnp‘grafi). [f. Gr. 
narrow + -GRAPHY. Cf. F, stinographit (1812 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L The art of writing in shorthand. 
x6o2 [J. WiLus] {titldi The Art of Stenographic, teaching 
..the way of compendious Writing, 1632 Brome North. 
Lass in. li. Sure tis Stenography, every Character a word : 
and here and there one for a wholesentence. 2701 Boswell 
yoknson an. 2778, Although \ did not write what is called 
stenography, or short-hand, in appropriated characters de- 
vised for the purpose, I had a metnod of my own of writing 
half-words, [etc.]. 2838 J. Grant Sh. Lend. 264 A gentle- 
man who was exceedingly fond of stenography previous to 
the deran^ment of his intellects,.. incessantly wrote short- 
hand to his own dictation, after he was placed in an asylum. 
2908 Q. Rev. Oct. 528 Stenography has caused reporting to 
be more professional than in those days. 

2 . transf, andy^, 

2647 Cleveland Lond, Diurnal 4 * Sel. Poems 33 Oh the 
accurst Slcnographie of fate I The Princely Eagle shrunke 
into a Bat, 1664 Power ExE Philos. Pref. 8 In these prety 
Engines.. by an Incomparable Stenography of Providence 
are lodged all the perfections of the largest Animals, 2837 
Dickens Pickw. vii, Mr. Pickwick was sufficiently versed in 
the stranger's'syslemof stenography to infer from this rapid 
and disjointed communication that [etc.]. 2902 A. Symons in 
Academy 23 Aug, 200/x A fine play is not the copy of an 
incident, or the stenography of a character. 191X Q. Rev. 
July 229 The speech of the suge had become a mere steno- 
graphy. 

Hence f Steno'grapliy v. [cf. STENOGRAPH 2 /.]. 
irons, ^ in quot. to write or express in brief. 

2652 E. Benlowes Theopk. To my Fancle, Be Wit Steno- 
graphy ’d, yet free; 'Tis largest in Epitome. 

Stenonian (st/hdamian), Anai. [ad. mod.L. 
(ductus) Stenoman^uSf f. Stenon- {Steno) or Ste- 
latinized name of Nikolaus Stensen, Danish 
anatomist, who first described this structure.] Ste-' 
nonianductx the parotid duct ; also called Jife/wV 
or Stensen^ s duct. So. Ste'nonino [-ine]. 

Diet. Arts ^Sci.tSitnonxzn Duct, 1845 
G. J. E.Dax IT. S imon's Aziim.Chem. II. 15 Thestenonian 
duct of a sheep. 2848 Quain's Anat. (ed. 5) II. looS The 
parotid duct, named also the Stenonian duct, appears at the 
anterior border of the gland. 1884 Courts N. Amer, Birds 
210 In wood peckers,., claboraiespeclal salivary glands occur, 
having a. .special ‘stenonine’ duct. 

Stenopseic (stemiJprik), a. Ophthalmic Sur- 
S^ry. ^Aiso -opaic, -opeic, [fi Gr, <rr€v-(5r narrow 
+ dffoT-oj perforated (f.dtr^ opening, hole) + -ic.] Of 
an eye-piece : Having only a narrow translucent 
aperture, designed to increase the accuracy of the 
sight by cutting off all obscurations. Hence of 
instruments, methods, etc,: Characterized by the 
use of a stcnopxic eye-piece. 

1864 W. D. Moore^ tr. F, C. Ponders Anomalies in 
Accommod. Refraction 0/ the Eye^ iv, 328 Slenopzeic spec- 
tacles, stcnopjcic lorgnette, stenopsic apparatus. Ibid. 339 
These reflexions on the injurious effect of obscurations led 
me to the application of sienopseic remedies. Their object 
is to cut off the light which should reach the obscurations. 
2874 Lawson Dis. Eye 55 Stenopaic spectacles may be tried. 
sZ^^PoP. Sci. Monthly Aug. 470 A most useful appliance 
for viewing pictures is the sOK:alled stenopaic slit. 
Stenosed (stfnmi*st),///. ix. Path. [f. Stenos- 
is -h -ED 1.] Affected with stenosis or stricture. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 57 The mouth may become 
extremely stenosed and incapable of Wng openw. Ibid. 
III. 839 The stenosed bowel has been kinked or acutely bent 
upon Itself and so closed. 

II Stenosis (stfn^a'sis). Path. PI. stenoses. 

[mod.L., a. Gr. crlvcoais narrowing, f. artvovv to 
narrow, f. arivos narrow.] . The contraction or 
stricture of a passage, duct or canaL 
2866 A. Flint Princ. Med, (18B0) 335 In mitral stenosis 
less blood than normal flov-'S into the left ventricle. 2879 
St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 732 Ccalridal stenoses are 


frequent causes of constipation. x88o M. Mackenzie Dis. 
Throat ^ Nose I. 361 An infant. .died from acute stenosis 
of the larynx in about three weeks. 

Stenotic (Stznp-tik), a. [f. prec, : see -otic.] 
Pertaining to, characterized by or resulting from 
stenosis. 

2897 A llbuit's Syst. Med. II 1 . 539 Some authors speak also 
of.. a stenotic form [of gastric ulcer].' 2899 /bid VI. 262 
Litten found in two cases systolic or systolic and diastolic 
stenotic murmurs in the first and sccona intercostal spaces. 

Stenotype ^.stemtJtoip). Also -typ. [f. steno- 
in Stenography -i- Type.] An ordinary type letter 
used to denote a shorthand character. 

2891 Century Diet, (citing Munson Diet. Phouogr.), 

Stenotypy (stemoiaipi). [f, prec. : see -Y.] 

1. A method of representing shorthand characters 
and outlines by ordinary type-letters, 

1892 Century Diet. 

2. a. The art of using the stenotyper. b. Type- 
written shorthand. 

2899 Daily Nevus 10 July 7/3 To read stenotypy the eye 
must learn a new style of type. 1004 Daily Record <5* Mail 
9 May 4 The London Cbamberof Commerce (which has in- 
cluded stenotypy in its syllabus as a special subject). 

So Ste'notyper , a shorthand typewritingmachine. 
Ste^notyjpiat, one skilled in stenotypy. 

2898 Business Lett, in Stenotypy 2 Instructions for using 
the Stenotyper. Ibid, 19 A thoroughly capable Stenotypist 
and typist. 

Stent (stent), ri.l Ohs,Qyic..Sc. Forms: a. 4-5 
stente, (6 stoynte, 5 Sc. stenth, 7 Sc. staint), 
6- stent. P, 5-6 stynte, 6 styntft, 6-7 stint, 
[a. OF. estente\ see Extent jA (Cf. Stint sh,^, 
with which this word seems to have been partly 
confused,)] 

1. The valuation or assessment of property for- 
merly made for purposes of taxation; the amount 
or value assessed, tax, impost, duly. « Extent 
sb, I a, b. 

0. 238. V/yclip Sel. Whs, n.422 Whanneaprelat diej>i>c 
pope wole have his stente of alle jxit fallij> to his hous. 
c 2390-2400 in R, Glouc. (Rolls) 7678 [yl/.?. C has stentes 
for rentes in ike fotlovuing passagei pe king willam.. 
Let enqueri Jjoru al engelonde.. J>c rentes of ech toun]. 
e 1440 Promp. Parv, 474/1 Stente, or certcyne of valwe, 
or drede [Winch, dette], and o|>er ly\ief..taxacio. 2502 
Arnoloe Chron. Contents, The valewe and steynte of 
the benyfice of seint magnus in london. 2535 Sti Papers 
Hen. Vlllf n. 249 Your CkiunsalU ..may foresee a new 
stent to be made of your revenewes. 2557 Marwick 
Ediiu Guilds That naburgessonn..salbe baldin to 
pay taxt, stent, walk or waIrd*.nochc hafling stob nor stalk. 
2582 W. Stafford Exam, Contpl, 11.(1876) 35 And so as the 
piyce of your wares riseth ; and yet I doe but keepe my land 
at the olde stent. 1642 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 
Life J. Row 20 The presbUnre had sett down a stent on 
every kirk. 2657 Kirk Sess. Rec. in J. Campbell Balmerino 
(18^) 408 Ane staint of a hunder merkis laid upon the 
heritors. 1786 Burns Two. Dogs $x Our Laird gets in his 
racked rents, His coals, bis kane, an' a* his stents. 2862 G. 
Henderson .S’. Matt, in LowLScotch\%.z^{E.DX>h He saw 
a man sittin' at the rcsett o' steiiL 2883 W, C, Smith N, 
Country Folk 103 Mad £<ir/Ixvu, And there are three old 
burghs too, paying him stents and dues. 

g. 2470-85 Malorv ^r/4im,xxiv,72, I hadleuerthan the 
stynte of my land a ycrc that he were on lyue. Ibid. vn. 
XXXV. 269, I wold not for the stynte of my croune to be 
causar to wilhdrawe your Iierles. «25i3 Fadvan Chron. 
VII. (i8ix) 363 To pay the .v. part of the stynte of theyr 
landed 2538 Starkey 11. l.i75Thatal suchrentys 
as be inhaunsyd by memory of man schold be rebatyd, and 
set to the old stynt of that Wme. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 
157 1’hey should, .pay the fiupari of the stint of their laodes. 
2577 y, Leigh Surv. M ij b. That he male thereby the belter 
perceiue what cueryTcnauntc commonly paietb for an acre 
. .after the stinte of his rente, 2740 Nero Hist, famaica §5 
The Successors of Columbus., used the utmost Severity in 
collecting the Stints w'bich they imposed. 

*tb, ? Valuation, Obs, 

^2460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 769 in Pol. Rel. ^ L. 
Poems (1903) 208 , 1 can nal se but all is at o stent, pc good, 
he yll, he vyce, and eke vertu. 

f 2. attrib. and Comb., as stent maker ^ 7naking\ 
stent oil, ?tbe quantity of oil claimed as duty on 
the year’s produce ; stent-roll, assessment roll. 

t6i2 ^Extracts Burgh Rec.Glasgorv [iZ'jfi) ZZ7 Sindrie.. 
quha in tyme bygane half blasphemit the *slent makeris. 
1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 683 Ancnt the assisting, 
contributioun, and •stent making in lyme bipast, 2614 Reg. 
Mag. Sfg. Scot, 4,Z6fi Payand..forthric leischepund li merk 
•stent qylic^ 5 pundis 2s. 2d. 1633 Ibid. 740/2 Reddendo 

untim lie lelspund de He stent-oyllie. 25x7 Acc, Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. V. 126 Item, .for non-dcIivering of lhair •stent 
row ij». 2657 Melrose Regality Rec. (S.H.S.) I. 162 The 
whole ciders of the parUh..to collect and deliver to him the 
stentof theirtowns conform tothestent-roll produced. 1723 
Wodrow Corr. {1843) HL 44 Some are threatened to have 
their stent-roU heightened in August next, if they come not 
in and vote. 

f Stent, Sc. Obs, rarc“\ [Of obscure 
origin ; perh. an error.] ? A staple or hole to 
receive the end of a bar. 

cJijo Henry Wallace iv.238 Wallace. .Be fors offhandis • 
it (a locked bar] raist out off the stent [ed, 2570 sprentj. 

Stent (stent), sb.^ Sc, [f. Stent z/.^] A stake 
for stretching fishing nets upon in a river. Also 
Comb, stenl-net, 

a 2722 Fountainhall Decis. {1759) I. 293 There were two 
other points then found irregular in them, viz. their fishing 
with stent-nets. s do. Their [etc.}. X797 in Morison 


{1B06) XXXiri. 24283 [The Lords ,. prohibited the de- 
fenders] from usdng .stent-nets or hang-nets of any sort. 2863 
MacQueen's Rep. (2866) IV. 548 The right to put a slake or 
stents in the alveus of the river, ..and the right to use the 
stakes when placed there for the purposes of fishing. 2900 
Ld.Halsbury in Law Rep.^ dpp. Cases 418 The one endof 
the stent net being fixed by an anchor in the stream. 
Stent (stent), sb.^ Tin-mining rubble, 

M78 W. pRVCE Min. Cornub, 133 Ore is requisite to throw 
off the Stent or rubble from the tye to itself. 1902 Baring- 
Gould Book of West II. v. 63 The rubbish thrown out of a 
mine is called stent. 

stent (stenO, 1^.1 Sc. Also 5 stynt. [? Altered 
form of Stend n.i, due to the influence of the pa. t. 
and pa. pple. sleni.'] 

1. traits. To extend, stretch out or set (a tent, 
sail, curtain, net, etc.) in its proper position. 

237^ Barbour Bruce xvi. 282 Hc..gert ane tent soyne 
stentit be. c 2430 PUgr. Lyf Manhode iv. vi. (i860) 377 pc 
cordes pat pe wylde beste hadde stented [orig. tendu}\s\ my 
wey. 2496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 293 Giffin to xij 
pynouris to stent the Ktngis pail^ounis, vij s. 2508 Dunbar 
Gold. Targe asdToschip that went, Andswj'th vp.sailc vnto 
the top that .stent, a 25x0 Douglas King Hart 378 The 
courtinis all of gold about the bed Weill stentit was quhair 
fair Dame Plesance lay, 25x3 — jEneis in. iv. iii The 
.south wyndis stenlis furth strait our schete. 1597 Skene De 
Verb. Sign. s.v, Particata^ But of the vulgar people there 
is but ane forme of melting vsed . . , to wit, , . be ane string or 
coard, of sex elnes lang, stented betwixt twa staues. 2652 
D, Calderwood Hist, Kirk (1843) 11 . 365 An ensigne was 
caried before her. .stented betwixt two speeres. 2806 Mori- 
son D^«V.XXXni. 14280 He. .stented his nets across both 
the head and foot of another pool. 2815 W. Finlayson Sc. 
Rhymes 85 (E.D.D.) Your fiddle sweet, stent ilka string, An 
dinna spare 't. x^oo Law Rep.^ App, 409 Nonethad 
ever been declared illegal that had not been fixed or stented, 
f b. iransf. To set up, erect (a tomb). Obs. 
2513 Douglas ASneis ix. iv. 120 And in my memor vp a 
tumbe to stent. 

t c. To bang with curtains. Obs. 

2522 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 279 Item,, .deliverit 
to Thome of Pebles to stent the wyndois of the Palace of 
Linlithgow.. ,xxxvjelnis Bertane claith. 

+ 2. To extend (a person) on, in (an instrument 
of torture). Also with out. Obs. 

02375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvii. (Vincent) 255 par-for in a 
frame stent byme in lynth & brede, lith & lyme. Ibid, xlviii. 
(yuliana) 157 A qubelepan begert sone dycbt,,.&sienlbir 
par-one but hone vith cordis. 02500 Kzunedy Passiem of 
Christ 783 Lord, my syn . . Garis pc now ly stentit on pe tre. 
2728 Fables, Miser ip Minos 44 Should he-, stented 

be on Ixion’s wheel 7 

f 3. To keep in place, stiffen (garments, etc.). Obs. 
14B8 Aec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1 . 239 Item, for ihreelne 
of rownde bralde cTayth to stynt the saim thre dowblatis. 
250X Ibid, II. 26 Item, for xvHj elne cimmos to stent the 
samyn ruf, xviijs. 2504 Ibid. 293 Payit..for lynyng clath 
to stent the said cheseb on, iijs. 1552-3 Ibid. X. 164 Item, 
V. quarieris small canves to stent the same [doublat], iij s. ix d* 

4. trails/. To distend (the stomach). Obs, 
xBox J, Thomson Poems Scot. Dial, 52 As lang as we get 
meal and bread, And ither things to stent our wame. 
Hence Stented fpl. a. 

2523 Douglas yCwofr i. xi. 7 The quene was set at dels, 
Vndir hir glorias stentit capliale. xB. . Burtis' Mary Mor. 
rison ii, in Whitelavv Sc. Songs (2844) 49 Yestreen, when to 
the stented string The dance gaed through the liebtit ha’. 

t Stent, ZJ.2 Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6 stynt, 
stinte. [f. Stent sb.^, or aphetic var. of Extent 
V, (Cf. Stint v., with which this word seems to 
have been to some extent confused.)] 

1. trans. To assess, tax (a person, community, 
country). 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 474/2 Slentyd, iaxaius, tf 2 S »3 
Fabyan Chron. vn. (i8ix) 448 The warde of Algate was 
stynted or sessyd at .xxx.li. Ibid. 522 The lordis and 
gentylmen were stynted at certcyne men, after the value of 
theyr landys. 2557-8 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot,/, 334 
To vesie and considdcr quha wes absent wiiht thair oxm 
stentit to carie the munitioun of Hume. <22670 Spalding 
Trouh. Chas. I fBannatyne Club) I. 92 Then they begane 
to stent the king’s Icidges within the shyre of Angus, * 7*5 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11, i, For never did he stent Us in 
our thriving, wi’a racket renL „ 

absol, 2569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. II. 12 That that 
[our Soverane Lordis Hegts, landit men] convene. .and stent 
and contribute every man according to the avale of thair 
landuL 

2. To assess and tax (land, goods), 

1548-9 Acc, Ld. High 7'reas.Scot. IX. 278 Chargeing the 
Shereffis to gif up thair retourcs of the landis withtm thair 
sherefdomes and balHerics for stenting of the punde landis, 
etc. 2570 Foxe a. if M. (ed. 2) i8/x To prescribe bys 
lawes, to stinte his landcs, and such other. 2654 Kirk Sess, 
Rec. in J. Campbell Balmerino (1899) 408 [Three elders 
appointed as] stentours.-imparliallie to stent and sie what 
bolls of victuall cverie heretorwas. xZi,Z Edin. Topogr. 
Antitj. Mag. Dec. 246 The lands and barony of Kevay, 
stented at £5 old, and new cxtcnL 

3. To levy (a sum of money) as an assessment ; 
to determine the amount of (an assessment). 

1633 in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock (18S0) 153 (Parlia- 
ment passed an Act to establish a school in every parish in 
Scotland,] upon a sum to be stented upon every plough or 
husband land. 2687 Rec.Elgin (New Spalding Club) I.342 
The Counsell appoyntit Saturday next.. for stenting the 
cess. 27*0 in w. C)ramond Ann. Cullen (z888) £0 For ale 
and brandy at stenting the Lambas cess 25s. 

Hence Ste*nted///. a., Ste'nting vbl, sb, 
c 2440 Stented (see sense 2]. 2587 Sc. Acts fas. VI (2824) 
III. 508/2 Fra all taxationis . . watching warding stenting and 
Mberis chargels. 
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■f Stent, ppL fifA Sc, Obs, [Pa, pple. of Stent 
v.^]. Extended ; distended ; taut. 

* 5*3 Douglas XX. vii. 3: The wod was large,, .Of 

breris ful, and th^*k thorn ronnis stent. 1789 D. Davidson 
Sccixons 120 Unlit her apron sae stent [with gathered 
nuts], The strings in targets, flew. x886 J. Barrowman .SV. 
Mtning Terms 64 Sient^ taut. 

Stent (stent),///, a.2 Sc, [Pa. pple. of Stend 
z'.l] Assessed, taxed. 

xS44»n LeadamC^/. fSeldcnSoc.) 122 The Lordcs 

& ther oflTycers wolde not alow thcr yeldyng stent fynes. 
i679,^;V/Ve/'/V<^0' *6 , 1 judgeit fit. .to leave my Testi* 
mony against the stent taxation cess that hath been so un. 
justly imposed. 

Stent, variant of Stint sh, and v, 

Stenter (ste*ntoj), sb. Also 6 . 5 V. -ar. [f. Stent 

1 1 . One who sets up (tents). Sc, Obs, 

*545 Acc, Ld, Hi^h Treas, 5 V^/. VIII. 406 Jhonne Aichi* 
soun,..slentar of thcsaidis pavHUonis. 

2 . =r Tenter sb.'^ Also afirib. 

1875 Knight iT/irf//., a tenter;. .common in 

Scotland and in the North of England. S^on^s EueycL 
Industr, Arts etc. 11. 504 The piece [of hook-muslin] is now 
taken to be stretched and dried on the stenter frames. i8ox 
Century Dict.^Stenter., A machine or apparatus for stretch- 
ing or stenten’ng muslins and other thin fabrics. Also called 
stenierdwok, 

stenter (stcntai), v. [f. Stenteb jA.] ' To 
operate upon (thin cotton fabrics, as book-muslins, 
etc.) in a manner to impart to them a so-called 
elastic finish ’ {Cent. Diet. 1S91). Cf. Tenteb a. 
Hence Ste-ntering vbl. sb. (also altrib.') 

^1880 SpoiCs Encycl. Industr. Arts etc. li. 504 The con- 
tinuous clip stentering machine. 
Stentiiig(ste*ntig),jA Mining, Alsostanton. 
[Perh. the same word as next vbl, sb,\ but the 
etymological notion is obscure.] (See quot. iS6o.) 

i8x* J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mevi,{z^$fi 1 . 95 The single 
black lines in the walls and stentings represent stoppings. 
1S39URE Diet, Arts The pillars or walls of coal, marked 
r, are called stenting walls. x86o Eng, Sf For, Mining 
Closs.^ Netucastle terms (ed. 2), Steutou^ a pa.ssage between 
two winning headways. Sienton<vallf the pillar of coal 
between two winning headways. 

Stentil^ (ste-ntig), W '4 rA. Sc. [f. Stent r/.i -h 

-ING 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb ; extending, etc. 

1507 Ace, Ld, High Treas. Scot, HI. 397 Item, to Robert 
Standee, broudstair, for..pak threid for stenting, ixs. xd. 
*533 Beli.enoen (S.' 1 *.S.) I. 40 But ony stenting of 
pahouns in the campis [L. non casiris fositis], 

1 2 . concr. Stiffening for a doublet. Obs. 

t4S8 Acc, Ld.High Treas. Scoi, 1 . 164 Item, for flotln and 
stentin to tbir saim doublettis xxvj s. viijd. 2647 Caldxuell 
Papers (Maitland Club) I. 09 For vi. quarters of .stenting at 
loss ye dne. 1658 Fee. Elgin (New Spalding Club) I. 305 
Tatlyors.. shall neitherbuy nor sell any merchandice except 
so much plaiding,. .stenting, bleached or unbleached, thre^ 
[eta]. 

3 . altrib, and Comb, 

1551 Acc, Ld, High Treas, Scot. X. 17 Item, for buttonls 
and stenting canves to the samyn [doublett], vitj s. i 858 
Perthsh. Jrnl. 18 June, Muir Commissioners.. .The meet- 
ing., agreed to allow Mr. Herdman to remove the wire-fence 
on the outside of the hedge to the inside of it, with an addi- 
tional wire and stenting posts. x8S6 J. Barrowman Sc. 
Mining Terms 64 Stenting-bagic, a. wheeled waggon or 
bogie carrying a pulley round which the haulage rope is 
passed, tension of the haulage rope being secured by [etc.]. 

Stentmaster (ste*ntma:stai). Sc. [f. Stent 
shy] Au official appointed to fix the amount of tax 
payable by the inhabitants of a town or parish, 

1624 Extracts Burgk Rec. Glasgoio (X876) 342 The said 
..eoun.sall half dectit Archibald Ander.<ione [and sixteen 
others) stent malsteris for stenting of the inhabitants of this 
burgh, 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, It might weigh down 
one provostV,. .six deacons*, besides stent-masters. 

Stentor^ (ste'ntai). .SV. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
6-7 -ar, 7 -er, -our. [f. Stent 2/.2 -f- -or.] An 
assessor of taxes, a Stentmaster. 

*574 Privy Council Scot. II. 413 The Provest, Bail- 
lies and Counsale.. hes nominal certaine personLs burgessis 
of the said burgh, Stentarls, be quhome tbay have causit 
taxt and stent the inhabilantis thairof. 1622 in A- Maxwell 
Hist. Old Dundee (1884) 425 He wes stenter for the last 
taxation. 1624 Ann. Banff (New Spalding Club) I. 52 
Electit stentarb of the taxalioun of the fourt lermes pay- 
raent. 1659 A, Hav Diary (S.H.S.) 127 , 1 went to Skirling 
..to stent the parish for a schoole, but.. I could not get a 
competent number of men to be stentours. 1897 J. W illock 
Sketl. Minister 141 (E.D.D.) A quorum of the Heritors, 
Slentors of the town of Lerwick- 1906 J. Patterson JKaw/- 
Phray iv. 85 To appoint ‘ stentors' to lay on a tax to meet 
repairs where needed. ^ 

Steutor^ (ste’ntpi). [Gr. Sr/vreyp, Horn. //. v. 

7850 

1 . The name of a Greek warrior in the Trojan war, 

* whose voice was as powerful as fifty voices of other 
men*; applied allusively to a man of powerful voice, 

1600 '^KSwe.Sxtmmeds Last WHT? sh, Those mountaines 
are the houses of great Lords, Where Stentor with_ his hun- 
dreth voices sounds Ahundreth trump^s at once with rumor 
fild. 1609 B. JoNsoN Sit. IFotn. iv. ii, Rogue*^ Hell-hounds 
Slentors, out of mydoores, you sonnes of noyseand tumulU 
ci 6 it Chapman /// ffrfTo Rdr,, Brutish noises.. Are bellow d- 
out, and cracke the barbarous voices Of Turkish Slentors. 
27^8 Smollett Rod. Rand, v, (He) bawled out, * Murder I 
thieves !* with the voice of a Stentor. ^ 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop i, Laughing like a stentor. Kit gradually backed 
to the door, and roared himself out. 2870 R. Brough Mar- 


sion Lytieh x, 90 She roared the. .words through her hands 
with the lungs of a stentor. 

li 2 . [mod.L.] A genus of Protozoa ; an individual 
of this genus, a trumpet-shaped protozoan. 

1863 Wood Hlustr, Hat. Hist. III. 766 The second figure 
represents the Stentor, so called because its general sjj.ii^e 
^ars some resemblance to that of a speaking-trumpet, 1875 
Hardwickes Sci.-Gosstp XI. 160/2 , 1 found It to consist of 
an immense assemblage of slentors. apparently Stentor 
polymorpka^ imbedded in a mass ofdirty.looking jelly. 

3 . A platyrrhine monkey of the South American 

Jlfycetes. sZgs Century Diet. 

4 . altrib, with the meaning * stentorian 

2837 Carlyle Rev. I. iii. ill, Where Mtrabeau Unow, 
with ^stcntor-Iungs, ‘denouncing Agio,* Ibid. Ill, 1. Iv, 

* Legislators 1 * so speaks the stentor-volce. 

Stentorial (stento*Tial), a, [Formed as next 
•¥ -(i)al.] =s next. 

. *754 A. Murphy Gray's Inn yml. No. q 8 f 6 It is ushered 
in with a stentoiial Voice enough 10 crack theCeiling. 1846 
Blackw. Mag. LX. 756 In the course of his stentorial and 
senatorial career he (John Bright) has more than once [etc.). 
Stentorian (stent6s*rian), a. [f. Stentor 2 4. 
-IAN. Cf. Gr. SrevTdpeior, L. Stenioreusl\ 

1 . Of the voice : Loud, like that of Stentor (see 
Stentor 2 i) j very loud and far-reaching; hence, 
of uttered sounds, song, laughter and the like. 

j6os Sylvester Du Bartas ii. tii. itf. Lavs 20 My Stento- 
rian Song.. .Shall brim be heard from India even to Spain. 
x6o6 Ibid. 11. iv. 11. Magnificence 264 Whose Stentorian 
sound Doth far and wide o'r all the world rebound. 1623 
CocKERAM i, Stentorian-voice^ a voice so loud and strong, 
as the voice of one hundred men. 17x1 Countrey^Mans 
Let. to Curat 31 The Mighty Talkers. .who Conj'ure down 
the whole Modest Part of the Creation with a Stentorian 
noise. 1865 LtviKcsTONE Zambesi vii. 169 An uproarious 
dance follows, accompanied with stentorian song, 1872 C. 
Girbon For the King xxx\\\\^ * Hold * exclaimed the general, 
in stentorian tones. 

fig. 1638 Featly Strict. Lyndom. 11. 77 What a lowd and 
Stentorian untruth is here uttered by a foule mouthed lesuit? 

2. l*hat utters stentorian sounds. 

Stentorian trumpet =5 Stemtoropiionic trumpet. 

1690 Pagan Prince xli. 1x9 Setting a Stentorian Trumpet 
to his Mouth, (he) call'd out to the Belgians in a most Ter- 
rible and Astonbhin^ Tone. 1875 F. T. Buckland Zx>g- 
Book 27 An invitation issuing from stentorian lungs to 
‘ Step hinsirle and see'fetc.), 1878 H. W, Bates 
Conipend. Geog.^ Central Atner. etc 187 Here [Trinidad] 
we meet, among the monkey tribe, with.. the stentorian 
Howlers {Mycctes), 

Hence Stcnto*rianly oelv. 

x 83 o Mrs. Comiton Reade Brown Hand ff White ix, 

‘ We axe goin^ to smoke *, [said she) stentorianly. 
Steutorua (stemiorin). [f. mod.L. Stentor (see 
Stentor 2 3) -t--iN.]^ (See quot.) 

1873 Ray Lankester in Q. Jrnl. Microse. Set. XIII. 139 
Blue Stentorin. — The Colouring Matter of Stentor csruleus. 
ibid. 140 Comparing the bands of stentorin, as we may term 
this blue pigment, with those of chlorophyll. 
Stentorious (stenio»Ti 03 ), a. rare. Also 6 ; 
-eoufl. [f. Stentor 2+ -10U8.] = Stentorian. ! 

IS- • Becon Castle 0/ Comfort Wks. 1560 II. 104 b, These 
Papistes, whych cease not wyrh tbeyr stentoreous voyces to 
speke euyll of the true preachers of God-; worde, 1622 
Mabbe tr, Aleman's Guzman KAlfi 11. 280 Will you haue 
them with a stentorious voj’ce to deliver an Oration ex 
tempore. 1653 Fuller Ck, Hist.x. xvii. 77 They will re- 
member the loudness of liis stentoriousvoice. 

Hence Stanto'rionsly adv., Stento’riousness- 
1655 Fuller Notes Jonah i. 2. ix ITbeyj who ch.^nge the 
strength of matter into sicntoriousnes'c of voice. 1685 
G. Sinclair Satan's Invts. World Postscr. P 5 A great mul- 
titude of People, Stcnloriously laughing and Gapping nith 
Tables of laughter. 1882 Fraser's Mag. X.'X.V.^S? To whose 
convenient indefinity the porter stcnloriously invites us, 

Stentoroziic (stentor^rnik), a. rare, [irreg. 
f. Stentor-.] = Stentorian. 

1762 Warburton Doctr. Grace ii. v. Wks. 17S8 IV. 617 
For thus he measures out his own Stcntoronic voice, x86r 
[F. W. Robinson] Under Spell I. vi. 199 Jemmy.. threw 
open the door and bawled out tbdr names in a stcntoronic 
manner, 

StentorOpllOIlic (stemlorHfJ’nik), a. Also 
7-8 -ick ; blundered forms 7 stentoreophonic, 
7-8steiitroplionick,S8tentoiiorophonic(fc. [ad. 
mod.L. Stentorophonicus (f. Gr. Srevropo^euvoy 
having the voice of a Stentor, f. ’S.Tivrop* (Sr/vTorp) 

+ (pojvri voice), in tnba Stentoropkonica^ the name 
given by Sir S. Morland to ihe speaking-trumpet 
invented by him (also called Slentorophonicon).'] 

1 1 . Stentorophonic Itortij trumpet., tttbe : a speak- 
ing trumpet. Obs. 

[X67X Sir S. Morland {iitle\ A description of the Tuba- 
stentorophonica. 1683-4 Phil, Trans. XIV, 481 For if the 
Stentoro-phonecon..does such great feats, what might be 
done [eic-l- *^ 9 ® Fryer Acc. E. India 4- Z'. 96 He has 
Loud Trumpets made as big, and like our Slenioro-Phomca, 
or speaking Trumpet.] 

x68s Phil. Trans. XV. 1185 He writes of. .Stentoreophonic 
Tubes, the invention of which he justly ascribes to Sr 
Samuel Morland. /* 1704 T. Brown Wttlk round Lond-t 
Quaked s- Meeting {1709) 19 The spirit speaks in them, th^ 
are but the Stcntonoropnonic Tubes, 27x0 Steei^ & 
Addison Tailer No. 257 T 2 There was an Organ, . .a^Sien- 
torophonick -Trumpet. x 7 i 3 DERliAM/*//yj.- 7 Vu'«. iv. iii. X30 
Of this StentorophonicK Horn of Alexander, tnCTC is a 
Figure pre.’served in the Vatican. 1800 Vince xi. 

(x^6) 1x3 Sound is conve3’ed to the grealKt distance by a 

trumpet, called a speaking or stentorophonic tnxinpet. xo^ 

Cavallo Elem. Nat. Philos. II. 312 Hence arises the effect 
of the speaking trumpet, or stentorophonic tube. XBXX-3X 
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Language Wks. 1843 VIII. 313/2, i. Instraments 
whereby increase is given to the diffusion of audible and 
eranescent signs i. Slentorophic [ncr] tubes. 

2. tLoucl as a speaking-trumpet {obs.)-, in later 
use (echoed from Hndibras) = Stesioriak a. i. 

1678 Hi/tler H-ud. lit. i. 252, I heard a Formidable Noise 
I^ud as the Stentrophonick Voice, Ikat Roar'd far off. 
Despatch and Strip. 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 72 (1713)11. 193 , 1 heard, .aloud Stentorophonick Bawl, 
which presently was raised to a high Scream. 1704 D’Urfey 
B awling with stentrophonick might. 
* 7 ?* Y* Ess. No, 364 ? 33. JJ. 324 A stentorophonic 
^ice IS the fundamental excellence of your Fine Man. 1822 
T. L. Peacock Maid Marian xii, Little John read aloud 
With a stentorophonic voice. 

So t Stentoroplio'nlcal a. (in the same sense), 
‘I' Stentoropho*iiically adv. 

*^7,*? Shadwell Virtuoso xi. 36 Sir Nic. After dinner we 
. .will survey my Microscopes,.. Slentrophonical Tubes, and 
the like. 2693 Urguhart's Rabelais in. xxi, A fair White 
Cock, .crowed Stentoriphonically loud. 

Stentorsliip. nonce-wd, [f. Stebtor^ + 

-SHIP.] The function of a stentor. 

x8x7 CoLERiixiB Biog. Lit. xxiiL (1E82) 287 Whatever his 
sleep might have been his waking was perfectly natural, for 
lethargy itself could not withstand the scolding stentorship 
of Mr. Holland, the Prior. 

tStentOTir. Sc. Obs. [f. Stent ti.l (The 
suffix is uncertain : see -OB 3 and 4.)] A stiffening 
for a doublet. 

2502 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 2^ For iij elne 
I cammes to he stentouris and patrownis to him. 

+ Stentrel. Obs. rare-'-, [ad. Sp. estanterol, 

‘ the Mid part of the Galley, where the Captain 
stands in time of Fight’ (Stevens).] ?The centre 
gangway of a galley. 

X7SS Smollett Quix. (1795) II. i. iv. xiL 189/2 Seizing the 
captain, who stoM upon the stentrel,.. they tossed him 
forwards from bench to bench, 

Steolin, obs. form of Steal v. 

Steore, obs. form of Stab, Steer, Stir. 
Steorne, Steorre, obs. forms of Stern, Star. 
Steovene, obs. form of Steven sb?- 
Steowe, obs. form of Stow sb. 

Step (step), rA Forms: a. i stcBpe, 1-3//. sta- 
pas, 3-4 stape, (3 pi. stapen), 4-5 stap(pe, 6 stapp, 
pi, stapys, (7 stiape), g Sc. stap. i stfpe, 2-3 
steapB, 3-5 stepe. 7. i pi. eteppan, 3-7 8tepp(e, 
(6 pi, steppen), 3- step. [OE. stvrpe, sifpe str. 
tnasc. OTent. type *stapi-z, f, root *stap- ; see 
Step v. The precisely equivalent form is not found 
in continental Tent., but cognate and synonymous 
sbs. are (M)LG., (M)Dn. stap (inflected stapp-), 
OHG. (MHG., rare mod.G.) r/a;y:-OTent. type 
*stappo-z', also OHG. stapfo wk. masc. (MHG. 
stap/t masc., fern., mod.G. stapfe{n masc., stapfe 
fern.) OTent. type *slappoii-. The mod. form of 
the sb. does not directly represent the OE. steepe, 
slfpe, but the rare OMercianj/f^e or which 

is inflnenced by the verb.] 

X Action of stepping. 

1 . An act of bodily motion consisting in raising 
the foot from the ground and bringing it down 
again in a fresh position ; nsnally, an act of this 
kind as constituting by repetition the progressive 
motion of a human, being or animal in walking, 
mnning, or climbing. 

False Stef : see False a 6. Hof, stef, andjumf : see Hop 

3. 

<2x023 WuLFSTAN Horn. (18S3) 302 lElc stapa and 

fotl^sia, he we to cyricean weard..5«iaeppa6. 1297 R. 
GLOua (Rolls) 6042 Hire legges bare binehe he kne hat me 
mixte ech stape ise. asyso Cursor M. Israel wit h[s 
vplepp hat moght noght fonvit strid a step. ^1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 39S9 He piykeb hem forh wyh such an ej^r, hat at 
euery stape sprong out hat fyr hat hay made hanne. 2387 
Trevisa Higden vII. 527 (MS.jS) Jif heo wole go harlot for 
hir silf foure stappes and for the bischop fyve stappes, con- 
tinulich uppon nyne solow schares brennyng and fujTc hole. 
1538 Elvot Gradior, to go by steppes. XS74-X794 [see 
Stealing ppi. a.i s 6 zj Moavso.v //in. i. 22 On this side 
the City they shew a stone, whence they say, the Saint 
called Aurelia passed the lake, .at one step. 1667 Milton 
P, L, XII. 648 With wandring steps and slow. 1750 Gray 
Elegy 99 Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. * 7 j 4 
CowpER Task v/. 564 An inadvertent step may crush the 
.•'nail That crawls at ev*ning in the public path. ^ 18*5 
Scott Talism. ii, What do you in the desert 'with an 
animal which sinks over the fetlock at every step? *829 
Anne o/G. xxix, If you will walk a few steps this way. 1867 
Augusta W11.SON Vashti xxix, To-day her manner was ex- 
died, and her steps betrayed very unusual impaDence. 

h. contextually. A footstep or footfall considered 
in regard to its audibility. ^ , 

ifcs Shaks. Mach. It. L 57 Thou .Aowre 
Heare not my slcps. 2797 ,L silence of 

The 5!ep5 of travellers .seldom ^,e 

these re&ons.. >8-6 Scott J. Step 

could trace his host s retreat -long t c coming 

1S79 Blackzo. Mag. ^“8- >8o^,^^' gM, How did you 
down the staircase, and voices , .-u- / j 

know who it was, when you did not turn JTiur heaot 

knew him by his Step. , 

c Manner of steppinc or treading , onessimic. 

flxxxviii.l TO Strong on stxpc. c 1470 
a Aid step Wallace coud eft>T 

Hfnry Rcc, I. ted. 2) 63 All H.^rts which 

iiv"e'-a'l^g't-,e‘?wlirsmfd'^ip very 'long. tl^^BtouE 
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Genii. Rear, ii. 78/z When the Huntsman endeavourelh to 
find a Hart by the Slot, and then mind bis Step to know 
whether he is great or long, then say, He is known by his 
Gate. 1736 Gray Statius ii. 2 With sturdy step and slow, 
Hippom^on. 2832 Lyttos Eugene A. t, vi, Ibere is no 
bound in our step. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola xii, Tito 
walked along with a light step. 1870 E.^ Peacock Ralf 
Skirl. I. 13 His step was steady and his voice firm. 

d. Mil, One of the various paces taught in drill; 
as slow or quick step, 

1798 Washington Lett, Writ. 2803 XIV. j8 To train 
troops to the * quick step *. 2802 C. j AMfS Milit, Diet, s.v'., 
Rack Step^ a step taken to the rear from any position with- 
out any change of aspect. 2802-: see Quick step. x8o6-: 
see Goose-step. 2833 Balance step [see Balance r 5 . 22]. 
2847 Infantry Man, (1854I 7 SlffUf Step., recruit is to 
be taught to take 75 of these steps in a minute. 

e. Any one of the various paces taught 
by the master ; csp. the gliding movement formerly 
used in the quadrille and other dances (see Chass6 
jd.). Also, a person’s individual manner of pacing 
in the dance. 

2678 Gailhard Complete Genii. 11. 49 A Master teaches 
the steps, but the grace, the carriage, and the free motion 
of the body must chiefly come from us. 2698 Farquhar 
Love If Bottle II. ii, My Dancing-Master forbid me 
any more, lest I should discompose my steps. 1727 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope i Apr., The steps are 
varied according to the pleasure of her that leads the dance. 
18x5 Sosrr Guy M, xxIk, I have even taught her some of 
La Pique’s steps. 1859 Habits Gd. Society v. 206 * Steps *, 
as the chasseroi the quadrille is called, belong to a past age, 
and even ladies are now content to walk through a quadrille. 
2834 ‘Edna Lvall’ We Tvjo iv, Captain Golightly had the 
most delicious step imaginable. 2885 W, J. Fitzpatrick 
Life T. H. Burke I. i6 They never saw him dance, though 
his small feet seemed naturally formed for * steps *. 

2 . pi. Progress by stepping or treading ; a per- 
son’s movements, his goings and comings, the 
course which he follows. In many phrases, as to 
bend or direct one’s steps (to a place, etc.) ; to 
retrace, tread hack^ one’s steps (see Retbace v. 3, 

3 b, Tkead zi. 2 b) ; to conduct, guide a person’s 
steps ; to attend, dog (a person’s) steps ; all used 
both lit, oxiAfig. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. xvi. 5 Jeriht, Drihtcn, mine st2epas on Kme 
wexas. <12340 Hampole Psalter xvl, 6 ^at mysteppis be 
uo^t stirid. ? a 2500 London Lyckpeny i, To Jondon once 
my Stepps I bent. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iil ii. 304 Threefold 
Vengeance tend vpon your steps. 1596 — Tam. S/tr, iii. iL 
141 Were it not that my fellow schoolemaster Doth watch 
Bianca’s steps so narrowly. 2598 Brandon Octavia iv. 
E s h, Honour attend thy steps. 1693 Dryden Ovid's Met., 
Aeis Ijr Galatea 56 A Pine. .He wielded for a Staff; his 
steps to guide. ^ 2742 Gray Adversity 29 Wisdom.. And 
Melancholy.. Still on tbysolemn steps attend. 1822 Brack- 
ENRtDce Views Louisiana (1814) 46 Ibe river pursues a zig 
zag course for forty or fifty miles, constantly returning upon 
Its steps. 1842 Tennyson 'Flow do7un. cold rivulet * 3 No 
more by thee my steps shall be. 2856 Caper.s Poems (ed. 2) 
252 Ana may no rude steps intrude On thy happy solitude. 
2858 Trelawnv Shelley etc. (2887) 184 Envj’, malice and 
hatred bedogged his steps. 2885 ‘Mrs. Alexander* At 
Bay ii, He directed his steps to the hotel. 

Q.Jig* An action or movement which leads towards 
a result ; a particular move or advance in a course of 
action ; one of a series of proceedings or measures. 

^ 1549 Coveroale, etc. Erasm, Par. 2 yoh7t iii. 21-17 
in dede the hate of the neghbour is a step xmto murlher. 
2632 CHcp-LE Hoffman 1. {2631) B4, The first step to re- 
uenge, this seane is donne. 2605 Shaks. Lean. i. 231 No 
vnehaste action or dishonoured step. 2656 in J. Simon Ess, 
Irish Coins (17491 225 The expedients and steps for this worke 
are many, 16^ Patrick /^/^« wxxiv. (1687)266 How hard 
do most Men find the first step to any Science. 2729 De 
Tov-Cmisoe ii. (Globe) 395 The Belief that the Savages were 
all kill’d, made our two Men come boldly out from the Tree 
before they had charg’d their Guns again, v/hich was a 
wrong Step. 2722 Wollaston Retig. Nat. ix. 271 Every 
motion and step in life should be conducted by reason. 
2827 Faraday Mardp. vii. (1842) 200 The best pre- 

paratory step is to insure the cleanness and dryne>s of the 
retort. 2842 Penny^ Cycl. XXI. 282/2 That prince deprived 
the town of its municii^l franchises, a step which much de- 
pr«sed it. 2849 R. Patterson (title) First steps to Zoology. 
2860 Hook Lives Alps. II. ii. 144 The next step was to 
assert the roj-al supremacy. 2879 Cassells TecJin. Educ. 
IV, 273/1 Tne first step in the preparation of cotton j'am, 
29x3 Times AuZ‘ 8/3 An anatomic^ prognosis that marked 
a great step forward. 

h. A stage in a gradual process. 

1812 PiNKERiGN Petral. 1 , 151 'Xlie first step in the process 
of cr>*sfalIisation is the formation of grains; the second Is 
Cct(^ 1 . 287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 14 The regularity with 
which the steps of the argument succeed one another, 

4 . In phrases which refer to the action of walking 
evenly with another, putting the right and left 
foot alternately forward at the same moment with 
the corresponding foot of the other person ; as in 
step and its opposite out of step {with) ; step for 
step {with ) ; io keep step \yvith ; also to music, 
eta) ; t to tell steps with. Also fig. 

26x3 Shaks. Hen. VIIIj i. il 43, 1 . .front but in that File 
Where others tell steps with me. 1784 Cowper 7 Vix>i- v. 18 
Tbe shapeless pair. As they design’d to mock me, at my side 
Take step for step. 1844 ^Ip.s- Browning Rhapsody Life's 
Progr. viii, I could walk, step for step, with an angel be- 
side, On the heaven-heights of truth. 28^ Thacker/^y 
Esntond\.\\ The officer, who rode alongside him step f-rstep. 
1858 Lovejoy in Cengressional Globe 28 Feb. 7^4/2 Wchear 
about ke^ng step to the music of the Union. 1876-89 
Bridges Growth 0/ Love xxxvi, Wherefore my feet go out of 
step with time, 28^ Housman Shropshire A^lviii, When 
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I came last to Ludlow.. Two friends kept step beside me, 
1B98 Weekly Register 15 Jan., We need not go in step with 
the Bishops over the whole ground exhaustively surveyed. 

b. Klectr. In step : (of two or more alternating 
currents) having the same frequency and always in 
the same phase. 

1903 W- Rogers in Elecir. Engin. 25 Dec. ^65/2 The 
secondary voltages are always in step, owing to the primaries 
being excited off the same mains. 

5 . Step by step, at Moving one foot after the 
other continuously ; Jig. by successive degrees, by 
gradual and regular progress, 

1581 E. Campion in Confer, ii. (2584) N iiij, That..bodie 
..ascended vpward steppe by steppe. 2702 Norris 
VVortd I. ii. 26 If a man docs but think and reason on from 
one thing to another, step by step, in a methodical train. 
2732 Berkeley Alciphr, i. § 16, I have been drawn into it 
step by step through several preliminaries. 2870 Thornbury 
Tour rd, Eng. II. xxiii. 119 Step by step Wykeham rose to 
the highest dignities. 1875 JowEcrr Plato (ed. 2) III. 173 
The revolution which human nature desires to effect step 
by step in many ages. 2885 * F. Anstey* Tinted Venus iii. 
32 He had retired step by step before her, 

b. Keeping pace with another ; at the same rate 
of progress. (Cf. step for step in 4.) 

1563 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Confero, Gradum coftferre, 
to goe as faste as an other ; to sette sieppe by steppe. 1580 
Tho, M. Pref. Verses 29 in BarePs Alvearie, Euen step, by 
step, in following of his feeie. In rightest waies. 1620 Shaks. 
Temp. III. hi. 78 Lingring perduion.. shall step by step 
attend You, and your wayes. i;^6 H. Walpole Let. to 
Selwyn 31 Jan., I go step by step with the British Ambas- 
sador. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., Forester xiv, 
Whilst he followed him, step by step, through his instructive 
narrative. 2899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIII. 594 It fi. e. diar- 
rhoea) disappeared step by step with the skin-trouble. 

c. attrib. or qnnsi-atf/, = that moves or advances 
step by step. 

2803 G. Ellis Let. in Lockhart Scott (1B37) I. xl 401, 
I am unable to guide my elephants in that quiet and de- 
corous sicp-by-step march which the nature of such animals 
requires. 28x3 Examiner ti Jan. 19/2 We beg the reader 
to give them a calm. ..step-by-step perusal. 2889 Engi» 
iieeriug 4 Oct. 386/2 The step-by-step advance of the platen 
.somewhat resembles that in the C^ligraph. 1893 Sloase 
Elecir. Dlci.j Step-by-step Telegraphy, a sj’stem of tele- 
graphy in which In the receiving instrument a hand is made 
to move step-by-step, with an escape movement around a dial. 

6. To mabie or take a atop. a. To perform the 
act of moving the foot as in walking or climbing. 
Cf. Y,faire ttn pas. 

To snake or take but one step (from — /i; — ) : to pass the 
interval in a single stride. 

1532 More Confui, Tindale 138 As from y* shoite of a 
gonne a man were metely saufe, that bad ere the gonne 
were losed, made a steppe asyde .xv. hundred myle from it. 
26^ Shaks. Tr, Cr. 11. iii. 193 Wcele consecrate the steps 
that Aiax makes, When they goe from Achilles. 2678 Bun- 
YAN Pilgr. r. 43 How many steps have 1 took in vain. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. ThrvenoPs 7rav.tu6oTheyhzd hardly made 
one step, when they returned with all speed. ^ 2746 G. 
Aoasis Microgr, Illustr, 142 A general Description of the 
common Steps a Poij'pe makes in moving from Place ^to 
Place. 1748 Richardson Clarissa YI. 349 He bad the In- 
solence to lay hands on me; And I made him take but one 
step from the top to the bottom of a pair of stairs. 1798 
Sophia hzr.Canterb. T., Young Lady*sT.\\. 503He..made 
butonestep fromthedoortothebtd. 1842 Borrow z« 
Spain xxxii, Many L? the weary step you will have to make 
before you reach Giyon and Oviedo. 2859 Tennyson 
390 She stay’d a minute, Then made a sudden step to tlie gate. 

•f* b. To make a short journey to (a place or 
person), Obs. 

2670 Cotton Espemon 1. iv, 144 Making a step into (Jas- 
cony to Visit Madam de la Valeite, his Mother, 2685 
Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin(jZZ'^)2ij Often have 1 knowne her 
privately sUpp away., to make a siepp to some miserable 
poor sick Creature. <21702 Mausdrell youm. yents, (1732) 
I Intending to make only a short step that Evening, 1733 
Swift Let. to Lady B, Germain 8 Jan., I . .was resolved to 
take a step to Paris for my health. 

f c. To perform a stage in a journey. Obs. 

269s tr. Misson*s Ve^. Italy II. 305, I. .Intend, .only to 
run over the several Steps that we made in our Voyage. 
2829 ScotT A nne of G, xix,That good Christians may b«tow 
their alms upon him, and so make a step on their road to 
Heaven. 

d. fig. To take a step or steps : to perform a 
nio%'e of moves in a course of action ; to lake action 
or measures towards attaining an end. Similarly 
ta make a step or steps (now rare). 

To take the necessary steps : often, to take the action pre- 
scribed by law as necessary to attain some implied object, 
e.g. the enforcement of a debt. 

<z 2628^ Preston Heiu Covt. (1634) 53 Ibou takesl not a 
sicppe into any action.. Init it is rul^ and over-ruled by 
the Lord. 2737 Gent/. Mag. VIL 250/2 These, Sire, are the 
princiral Steps to be taken in order to reform ^-our State. 
*775 Sheridan Duenna iii, i, How shall I entreat your 
pardon for the rash step I have taken? 2849 Macauu^y 
Hist, Eng. \i. II. 44 James now took a step which greatly 
disconcerted the whole AnzUcan partv. '867 Trolloyz 
Chron. Barnet II. xlvii. 33 He wisnes that 1 should take 
some step in the maitcr. 2885 Law Rep., 10 App. Cases 
38611x6 0'wner.,has taken no st«>s to disabuse them of that 
belief. 2892 Leeds Mercury 2 M^ay 6/3 Steps have already 
been taken to suppress this demoralising traffic. 

267s Temple Wks. (2732) II. 340 This must he the first 
open Step that can be made towards the Peace. <2x7x5 
Burnet Own TYwe (2823! I. 333 To make some steps to- 
w’ards the bringing in of their new'rcHgion. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. E«t?.vii. n.23^ Every step which they made towards 
union increased the influecce of him who was their common 
head. xESS Fergus Hume Mine. Midas Proh, Come, let 
U5 make the first step towards our wealth. 


STEP. 

7 . The space traversed by the movement of one 
foot be)’ond the other in walking or running ; a 
pace. Hence as a measure of length or distance 
sometimes vague, sometimes defined, as military 
step (see quot. 1862). 

C97S Rushw. Gosp. Matt. v. 41 MtUe passus, |nisend sleppan 
[c 2000 stapa). c 1000 ^lfric Gloss, in Wr.- Wulcker 147/23 
Passus, stffipe. c 2250 Owl d* Night, 2592 Vych slape hire 
kinkb a Mile, a 2490 Botoner liUi. (1778) 123 Navis continet 
36sieppysmeos; et longiludo chori continet circa tosteppys. 
<21548 Hall Chron., Hen.VIII 41b, A lyttellbrooke, called 
Sandyfforde, whyebe is but a mans step ouer. 2663 Patrick 
Pilgrim (1687) 304, I remember once that I met with a Man 
that thought he wanted not above two or three steps of the 
Gate of Jerusalem. 1703 Cibber wou'd, etc. iv. 56 Move 
but a step,, .this Minute is thy last 2721 Swift yml. to 
Stella 15 May, It is two good miles, and just five thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight steps. 2798 Wordsw. We are 
seven 39 Their graves are green, they may be Neen, . . Twelve 
steps or more from my mother’s door. 1862 W, Paterson 
Treat. Milit.^ Drawing <§• Stiru, 17 The military step of 30 
inches, of which there are 2112 to a mile. 2887 Farrell 
How he died 39 Not another step, or FH have to pot you \ 
fg. 2780 Mirror No. 74 What if I should go a step 
further, and say [etc.]? 2847 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. ui. 
23 Irenmus, who Is but one step removed from St. John 
himself. 2856 H. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 49 This course of 
reasoning 1 . might well have been pursued some steps further, 
iSSg Huxley in Sci. Opinion 5 May 505/2 There is a long 
step from the demonstration of a tendency to the estimation 
of the practical value of that tendency. 2870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl, II, 147 The son went a step further than this. 

b. With limitation or negative (expressed or 
implied) : A very short distance ; (only, even) the 
smallest distance. 

c xooo /Elfbic yosh. x. 22 Ne gang Jjd mona on^ean Achi- 
alon anne starpe furSor, C2300 Cursor M. 17704 Ga 
noght o J>i hus a stepe. 2535 Coverdale i Sam. xx. 3 There 
is but one .steppe betwene me & death. 2667 Milton P. L, 
IV', 22 For wiiliin him Hell He brings, and round about him, 
nor from Hell One step no more then from himself can fly 
By change of place. 1782 Cowper Retirement ’I’is such 
an easy walk, .; A ste^x if fair. 17B4 — Ep, yoseph Hill 26 
'Tis but a step, sir, just at the street’s end, 2825 Scott 
Gxty M. xii, I’ll slip on my hood and pattens, and gang to 
Mr Mac-Morlan myselL.it's hardlya step. 1831 Wesim. 
Rev. Jan. 232 There is but one step, said Napoleon, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 2845 Lady DuFFERiK/m 4 
Emigrant 17 *Tjs but a step down yonder lane, The little 
Church Stands near. 2876 Smiles Sc, Natur, iv, 62 Edward 
did not know a step of the road. 

c. A good, tidf, etc, step : a considerable walking 
distance, dial, 

1768 SzERSzScfit, yourtt.y Fragm, II. 128 He had brought 
the little print of butter..; and os. .be had a good step to 
bring it, he bad (etc.). 28^ R, B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss., 
Step, a walking distance. x888 Berkshire Gloss, sv,, ‘A 
goodish step ’ means rather a long distance. 2894 Blacxmore 
Perlycross 57 The field was a good step from the village, 

+ cL A square on a chess-board. Obs, rare, 

2562 Row'bothum Playe ofChtcuis A vj l>, Thekxng. .balk 
libertie to assault tbre roumes or stepps as he llstetn. 

8. [Partly fig. use of sense 12.] A degree in an 
ascending scale ; a remove in an upward process ; a 
grade in rank or promotion. To get ike or onds step 
(Mil.) ; to be promoted to the next higher grade. 

In early wTiters often used where we should now grade 
or degree. 

C2000 ^Elfric Gram, v. (Z.) 25 Positivus is se forma 
stffipe. c 2000 — Horn. 1 1 . 70 On Godes gelaSunge sjmd J>ry 
stspas gecorenra manna, <2x300 Cursor M, 29134 Par es 
steps ibrin man mai fall wil-all in sin, egging, liging 
[Galba lyking), and consent. 2340 Ayenb. 46 pe lecherie of 
hertezuohek vour stapes. 257;! Hanmer Eusebius* Anc. 
Eccl. Hist. III. xxxiii. 55 Obtayning the first Stepp of Apos- 
tolical succession. 2594 Shaks. Rich, III, iv. iv. 301 They 
are as Children but one steppe below. 1602 Bp, W. Barlow 
Serm. Paules Crosse 30 , 1 am not either a penny the richer 
or a steppe the higher for him. 2642 J. Jackson True 
Evaug, T, iii, 268 A graduall expression, growing up to the 
height of its emphasis by foure steps. 2779 Mirror^o. 25 
'I’his contempt of authority, and affectation of fashion, has 
gone a step lower in my household, 1781 Cowper Reiirem, 
722 One [friend].. Will stand advanc’d a step above the rest. 
2802 G. Rose Diaries (2860) I. 348 It might be desirable to 
confer the. .step in the peerage on I-ord Nelson, xSzx Scott 
Lei. in Lockhaid (1839) VI. 316 , 1 trusted you would get the 
step within the twelve months that the corps yet remains in 
Europe. 2829 J. Donovan tr. Catech. Counc, Trent il vii, 
After first tonsure, the next step is to the order of Porter. 
C2830 Mrs. Sherwood Houlston Tracis III. IxxxL 4 The 
housemaid.. had been at the head of the sweeping-depart- 
ment,..and ,,by her going Anne was to get a step. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxviii, * He and 1 were both shot 
in the same leg at Talavcni.' ‘Where you got your step,* 
said George, with a laugh. 2892 Bierce In Midst of 
Life 224 Each had taJ:en two steps upward in rank. 290* 
S. Sheldon & H. Mason Altem.^Current Machines 207 
Take readings thus by steps of five degrees throughout one 
complete cycle. 

b. Mus. By step: by progression through a 
single degree of the scale (i.e. a tone or semitone), 
jESg E. PaoUT Harmony (ed . Jol vi. 5 564 A second invet. 
sion maybe approached cither by leap. .or by step. .from 
the root position of another chord, 

9 . The mark or impression made by the foot on 
the ground ; a footprint. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 6/182 Eucrech stape fat wc stepen 
for-bamde onderon; fet..,For ke foule sunnes hat weduden 
ore stapen b^th cuere i-sene. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
829 He sey the steppis brodc of a lyoun. <^2400 Master f 
Game (MS. Digby 782^ xxiv, He sl^ll say the trace of au 
herte and eke of he hucke. . .and J>at of >e stynkynge beestes, 
^t men calle vermynn. he shall clepe hem steppes, c 1400 
Ywaine 4- Gaw. 2889 Lo her the steppes of his stede, EviTi 
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nnto him Ihm wil the ledc. c 1450 Mirh's FcsUalis-i And 
per [he) laft )ie steppus of hj s fete Jiroste downe into he hard 
erth, fateucrsythenhasbenscn. 1530 Palsgk. 176/1 Steppe 
a print of ones fote, true. 1538 Elvot Diet., Ptda d- PrJa.- 
iura^ the steppe or token of a mannes foote. 1746 KaAKae 
tr. lloraccy lipist, l. i. 105 The Steps, that to thy Den I^k 
forward all, hut none return again. 

A trace, vestige ; a marlt or indication 
left by anything material or immaterial. 06 s. (Cf. 
Footstep 3.) 

138* Wyclif IVisii, ii. 3 Oure l!f shal passe as the step of 
a cloude, X3B8 — Geft.x\i.2i Thosecoundesauen no steppe 
offulnesse, ^1400 Mirr, Ivilf. (Gibbs Alii.) 

113 Oure lorde reserued in bys plor>-oa'?e body f»e steppe,? of 
hys woundes. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 35 Assttiethe 
stappes of that famose dyche rema3’ne. 1565 Stapleton 
Fortr. Faith 132 Purging them from all steppes and tokens 
of Idolatry. 1578 J. Foxe in Bk,'Chr, Prayers s6 Vnles 
among the far Ethiopians some old steps of Christbnitie 
peraduenture doe yet remayn. 

10, To walk in (or \tread) a person’s sfeps, to 
follow him as he walks; usually jff., follow his 
example, i* Also in phrases of opposite sense, as 
to swerva from, shun, refuse one’s steps. The phr. 
to follow, {-^sue, pursue) a person’s steps is perhaps 
to be referred in part to sense 5 . 

<1x240 Ureisun in Hovt. 1. 187 He mot folcjl htne 
steles huth sar and hurh sorewe, 1382 Wyclif Rem. iv. 
12 To hem thatsuCT the steppis (1534 Tisdale, walkein the 
steppes) of the feith of our fadir Abraham. 1432-50 tr. 
Htgden CRofIs) ff. 343 tVhfch fbfowenge the stappes of an 
oxe made a pbc<^ namens;e hit Boetia. lbid» V. 431 ITie 
do5hters of the seide Romilda not foloynge the stappes of 
iheire moder, but lo\'yngc chaslite. c 14^ Hesbyson TtsU 
Cres. 17 Thair fadirs Steppis lustly to persewe. 15x3 Brad* 
SHAW ,SV. lyerburge it. 1508 This i^fatilde, clercly refusyng 
The steppes of Sara. .And other good matrons. 1538 Star- 
kly England 145 In thj’s processe we wyl take nature for 
our exarapul, and, as nere as we can, folow hjT steppj’s. 
1560 Daus tr. Steidands Comm, 169 b, Not to swarve from 
the steopes of the confession at Auspurge, 1577 B. Goocc 
HeresiacJis Hush, 18 A good token is it.. of good ground, 
where the Crowe and the Pye folowe in great number the 
plowe, scraping in the steppes of the Plowman. 1570-1752 
[see Tread v. 2 b). a 15^ Sidney Ps. xvtl xv, Ledd oy thj* 
word, the rav’ners stepps I shun, 1695 HicKERiNciLLZ<y- 
Clergy ^\^ks. 1716 I. 322 Arch-bishop laud did but Lackey 
it after those, and followed their steps. 1714 Barrazas 
Euclid Pref. 2 Whose Steps I was obliged closely to follow. 
1738 Gibbon Dech ft F, Ilx. VI. 72 The jackall. .is said to 
foKow the step?, and devour the leaWngs, of the lion, 1C81 
iLUNmvoRTH Serm, xi. 149 Thousands upon thousands., 
have taken courage from their example to followin their steps. 
1 11. The sole of the foot. Only as a rendering 
of L. vestigium, Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiv. 25 Fro the stap of the foot (<t 
vestigia pedis\ vnto the top, there was not in hym cny spot. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Deut. xxviii. 6$ Neither shal there be 
resting for the steppe of thy foote. 

IL Something on which to place the foot in 
ascending or descending. 

12. A flat-topped structure, normally made of 
stone or wood and some six or seven inches high, 
used, singly or as one of a series, to facilitate a 
person’s movement from one level .to another. 

c82S Fes/. Psalter xUv. 9 A gradibus ebumeis, from 
siepum elpanbaennum. ciooo jElfbic Exod. xx. 26 Ne ga 
hu on stapum to minum weofode. a 1300 Cursor Jif, 205S9 
pis maiden.. Was on I’ls grece..On neperraast Stepp don. 
CX320 Cast. Love 740 In pulke..tour per stont a trone.. 
Seuene steppes her beoh Ree. St. Mary at 

Hill (1905) 66 For a mason & his man. .to make a stayer 
with iij stappes, 1538 Elyot Dict.^ Scaiunum,.,^. step or 
grise, wherby a manne gothe vp vnto a high bedde.^ *554 
tr. Doctr. Masse Bk. A ivb, Let there be a benediction of 
Salt and Water.. made by the Priest at the step of the 
ChauncelL 15^-8 Fabric Rolls York (Surtees) 114 

For amending and repayring the greases or steppes before 
the southe doore, 6s. 1637 MS. Ace. St. John's Hos/., 
Canterb., For a great stone to make a sliape yj^. 1705 (E. 
Ward] Hudibras Rediv, rv. 16 That dwells in Allies, God 
knows where, Dowi seven Steps, and up one Stair. 1823 
P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 184 Each riser and tread, when 
fixed together, is called a step. 1847 C. Bronte Jatie Eyre 
xvii, Adele and I sat down on the top step of the stairs to 
listen. 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] Betzv. Trent ff Ancholme 
39 The steps down into the Fcllovi’s’ garden. 

Jig. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. I. iii. 200 (Qo.), Let me. .lay a 
sentence, Which as a greese or step may heipe these^ louers 
Into your fauour. 1605 — Macb. u iv. 48 The Prince of 
Cumberland ! that is a step, On which I must fall downe, or 
else o’re.leape, For in my way it lyes. 1642 Fuller Holy 

Prof. St. n. XV. io5 Not like those Masters, who making 
their Colledges as steps to higher advancement will trample 
on them to raise up themselves. 

b. The height or depth of this. 

1662 J. Dames tr. Olearius" Voy. Ambass. 271 This Hall 
w’as rais’d three Steps from the Ground. 1877 Jefferies 
Gamekeeper at H. i. (i8oo) s Inside the door the floor of 
brick is a step below the level of the ground. 

c. A foothold cut in a slope of earth or ice. 

x86o Tyndall Glae. i. xI. 69 Cutting steps in the ice 

wherever clImbingM'as necessary. 1871 WHYMPER^Vr<rr/?3fer 
Alps X. 230 He cut steps down one side of a serac. 1892 
Dent Mountaineering vi. 175 To cut traversing steps is 
harder than to cut steps down hilU 

d. A flat projecting foot-piece, flxed or made 
to let down when wanted, for entering or alighting 
from a vehicle ; also, a projecting bracket attached 
to a bicycle to rest the foot on when mounting. 

1837 Dickens Pickzv. iv, The fat boy. .let down the steps, 
and held the carriage door invitingly open. 1841 Thackeray 
Gt. Hcggarty Diamond iii, The carriage steps being let 
dowm. 1847 L£\’cr Ktif. Gztynne xvii, The steps were up, 


the door longed to,..aDd the next moment saw the chaise at 
the end of the street. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. iv, The 
^gc,, riding. .on the step of my lady’s coach. 1877 
H. H. Griffin Bicycles oJ Year 8 The step is placed at a 
convenient dbtance from the ground, and at the portion of 
fork b«t Suited to bear the rider’s weight, 1882 * Edna 
Lyall Dencn-an xxxi, By the time the newspaper boy had 
sprung down from the step (of a raihvay carriage], 
e. Forlif B.VNQDETTE I. 

1672 Lacy ir. Tacauefs Milit. Archii. iB The Step, or 
Banquet is builjt at the foot of all Brestivorks on the inside, 
and is 3 feet thick or broad, and 1 feet high. 1834-47 J» S» 
Macaulay Field Forii/i 303 To render ihe steps or 
traverses . .available for the active, as wdl as passii e dctence. 

13. A rung or stave of a ladder; each of the flat 
cross-pieces of a step-ladder. 

CIOOO jElfric Saints* Lives L 22 ponne bI5 he ham men 
ScHc hc-^stihS be hlsddrc stapum oShast he to fern 
mnde bccume. 137s Barbour Bruce x.36t He gert Sym of 
the I^dowss..Of hempyn rapis ledderis ma, With trej*n 
^eppis bundin swa. That \'ald orek apon na kyn wiss. 1530 
P.ALSGR. 276/ r Steppe or staflfe of a lader, esdiellon. 1548 
Elyot s Diet., Climacter, the rounde or step of a ladder. 
1659 N. R. Prov., Eng. Fr. etc. 89 Step after step the 
Ladder s ascended. 1674 ChurtlKsj. Ace. Pittiugton etc. 
(Surtees] 236 A new ladder containing 31 stepps. ^1850 
Ruditn. Havig. (Wcale) 153 Step? for the Ship's side. The 
pieces of quartering, with mouldings, nailed to the sides 
amidships, about 9 Inches asunder, from the wale upu*ards, 
for the <»nvenicncc of persons getting on board. 1902 J, 
Om an Vision ff Authority 1. iv.30 No step of the ladder by 
whfcii man clfm bs equals the first. 

b. //. A step-ladder; also a fair or set of stefs. 
coUoq. 

1693 Evelw De La Quint. Compl. Gard. II. 17 If that 
Branch be too high, he must get upon something, either a 
Ladder, or Steps, to the end that he may Cut it w'iih case. 
1730 Inventory R. Woolley's Goods (1732) 11 A Pair of 
wooden Steps. 1855 Trollope WartUn xiv, 221 A pretty 
portable set of steps in one comer of the room. 1861 F. W, 
Robinson No Church I. l iL 66 A hammer, and nails, and 
a pair of steps. Ibid. 67 Steps, nails and hammer were 
quickly at the disposal of the stranger. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Medt., Steps, a ladder for in-door use. 

HI. Transferred uses of sense 12 . 

14. Geol. A fault or dislocation of strata. 

*759 J- WiLLtAiis Min. Kittgd. I, 23 The single slips, or 
steps, for they are known by ^th names, are of I'arious de- 
grees of magnitude. 1824 G. Chalsiers Caledonia III. ii. 

§ 3; 53 This bed (of coal}.. when dear of steps and dikes, 
which frequently occur, at thirty yards’ dUtance,dips one 
foot in twelve. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 965 Hitches are small 
and partbl slip?, where the dislocation does not exceed the 
thickness of the coal-seam; and they are correctly enough 
called steps by the miner, x886 J. Barrowman Se, Mining 
Terms 64 Sup, a hitch or dislocation of the strata. 

15. An offset or part resembling a step in outline, 
singly or in a series ; e.g. in the bit of a key. 

1674 'KociE.EAnimadv.MaehinaCoelestisoXc. 71 Unscrew 
the Plates, and place them in such order, that the Teeth may 
graduallyfoliow each other,, .and withsucbsteps,that the last 
'i'ooth of one Degree, may within one step an.s\ver to the first 
Tooth of the next Degree. z8o3in Abridgm. SJecif. Patents, 
Locks etc. (1873) *7 key. .moves the bomonlal tumbler 
or tumblers to certain limit or limits by a step or steps cut in 
the key nose. 18x3 Mawe Diamonds (1823) 128 When cut in 
step?, , . it [the peridot) will appear to the greatest advantage. 
x8is PaiconeVs Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), fi"*/ or Tongue, 
for the tar-kettle, in rope-making, is made of three inch oak 
plank [etc.). 2859 F. A. Griffiths Wr/j74 Man. Plate (1862) 
112 Steps [ofa gun-carriage), 1862 Catal. Internat. Exkib., 
Brit. H, No. 6x05, The ’bits * or steps on the * web * of the 
key, that act on the levers inside the lock, 
li. (See 

1909 A'', Hazvkins* Medt. Dict.,Siepof Screuf, the distance 
between two adjacent threads, more commonly termed the 
Pitdi o/the sernv. 

16. Naut. The block in which is fixed the heel 
of a mast or capstan. 

c xooo in Cockayne Shrine (1864) 35A5 His fffiStniaS hone 
stepe hurh ]>a l»ilmge. CX440 Promp. Paru. 474/2 Step, 
where a mast slant yn a schyppe, parastica, 1532 [see 
Hound sb.” x], 1644 Manw'Ayring Scamojis Diet. 102 A 
Stepp. They call that peecc of timber, which is made fast 
to the Keelson, wherein the maine-mast doth stand, a Stepp ; 
Also those places, and timber, wherein the missen-mast, 
fore-mast, and the capstainc doe stand, are called Stepps. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 139, 1 fix’d my Umbrella also 
in a Step at the Stem, like a Mast. ci8so Ruditn. Navig. 
(Weale) 152 Ste/s for the Capstan, Solid lumps of oak, fixed 
on the beams, in which the heels of the capstan work, xgiz 
Blackw. Mag. Sept. 342/2 Our mast suddenly gave out, and, 
br eak ing at the step, went overboard, 

17. Mech. a. The lower bearing or block on 
which a vertical pivot, shaft or the like rotates. 

18x4 Buchanan Millwork fx823) 547 The bearings for 
pivots, at the lower extremity of apright shafts, are denomi- 
nated steps. X83S Ure Philos. Manuf sjz Their lower ends 
[of the spindles) are pointed conically, and turn in brass 
sockets called steps. 1841 Bfees Gloss. Civil Engin., Ste/s 
or Bearings, those parts which receive the lower gudgeons 
of uprigbtsh^fts. i860 Bum's Gloss. Tcchn, Terms 12 Ste/, 
a pedestal for carrying the brass or bush in which the lower 
end of a vertical shaft revolves. 

b. The lower brass of a jonmal-box or pillow- 
block in which a horizontal shaft revolves; also, see 
qnot. 1SS7. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek, *887 D, A. Ixm plachine Drnzm 
30 The brass hush [of a pillow block].. is in halves, called 
brasses or steps. 

±V, 18- step-beariiigs=sense 17; stop- 

board, the tread or flat part of a wooden step ; j 
step-cut = Teap-cot; also as adj.', step-cutter, j 


cutting (see 12c); step-dance, a dance intended 
for the display of special steps by an individual 
performer; hence step-dancer, -dancing; step- 
fashion adv, = step-wise ; step-fault Geol., one 
of a series of parallel faults with successive falls 
like steps ; alsoj the compound fault comprising 
such a series; step-girl, a girl who goes out clean- 
ing doorsteps ; step-g;rate, a furnace-grate having 
the bars arranged step-wise, to promote complete- 
ness of combustion ; step-like a., like a step or a 
series of steps; step-plate, (c) Naut., in iron 
ships, a plate of iron upon which the mast-heel rests 
when fixed in position ; (3) Meek., a metal bearing ; 
step-pyramid, a monumental pyramid the faces 
of which are built so as to form a series of large 
steps ; step-stile, a stile formed by steps project- 
ing from a wall ; step-stone, {a) a stepping-stone ; 
now dial, ; (h) a stone forming a door-step ; step- 
vein (see quot.) ; + step-ward, the ward of a lock 
nearest the pin ; also, the ward of a key nearest the 
pin or barrel; step-way, a way up or down a 
flight of steps ; etep-wheel,a wheel with an edge 
formed in tvrelve steps arranged spirally, used in 
striking-clocks; step-wise adv., like a series of 
steps, 

/. Richards Wood-rvorking Factories ng The •step- 
bearings for these machines should be as long and nearly as 
large in diameter as the top bearings. 1885 [Horner] 
Pattern Ataking 226 The guide ring plate E, carries the 
step bearing of the turbine shaft. 1823 V. N icholson Praci. 
Build, tgt Proceed with all the succeeding risers and •step- 
boards until the winders are complete. 1^5 Emanuel 
Diahionds 98 The Trap or •Step Cut 2905 C. Da\'Enport 
ynvellery L 19 A *step-cnt diamond. .the sides facetted in 
gradually decreasing sizes. 1884 Pall Mali Gaz. 10 June 
11/2 Kauffrnan..is, I believe, generally admitted to be the 
fastest *step^cutter living. Ibid, ir/i It ?^'asa very steep bit 
of *step cutting. 1808 Encycl. Sjosi 1 1. 36/1 (Mouniaineer- 
ing) Ice.slopes and Step.cutting. 2886 St. James's Gaz. 25 
Sept.6/2 Have they learned ‘*step-dancing'? 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa VI. 2 Haifa dozen. .hoys behind him, ranged 
gradaiim, or *step-fashion, according to age andsize. 1879 
Encycl. Brit. X. 305/2 Section of strata cut by ‘step faults. 
1884 Peach Sc Horne in Nature^ 13 Nov. 35/j The very 
preserA*atjon of the Durness Basin is due to two normal step- 
faults. 18S4 All Yr, Round z8 OcL 37/1 It is not a pretty 
spectacle to see tv.'o girls— even *step-girls— toss off their 
bats and jackets, and *go' for each other in pugilistic 
fashion. 1869 Crookes & ROhric KerPs Metallurgy II. 
372 Furnaces with ’Step Grates. X822 J. Parkinson OuH. 
Orf'ctol. 22$ Osirea scalarina:..wUb transverse,. .*5tep-like 
rugse. 185s Orr's Circ. Set., Inorg, Nat. 170 The high 
step.like terraces, by which one may descend nearly to the 
Walter's edge. 1869 Sir E. Reed bhipbuUd. xv. 284 Ihe 
mast steps of the new Indian troop-ships, In which the •step- 
plate has been worked directly upon the inner.skin plating. 
1869 Rankine Machine ^ Hand-tools PI. I s» The two worms 
are.. each of them provided with a spherically shaped step- 
plate, to insure a perfect fit on the rubbing surfaces next to 
the worm.?. Encycl. .ffrrV.XX.xe4/ilhe*step>-pyramid 
or cumulative mastaba. 1904 J. Derby Across Derh^sk, 
Moors xii. (ed, 3) xi6 A stone *step.sine crosses the wall on 
the right close beyond Stony Ford. 2605 Skuitlnturrths' Ace. 
(Chetham Soa) 169 For xv *steppstonnes for the starres of 
the said stable (vij'‘ the Steppe) viij» ix^, 1868 M. H. Smith 
Sunsk. ft Shadozu N. York 136 I'en men could not put her 
off that step-stone. 1881 Raymond Alining Gloss., *Step- 
vein, a vein alternately cutting through the strata of country- 
rock, and running parallel with them. 1677 Moxon Aleck. 
Exerc. ii. 22 In Fig. 3. AAAA the Cover-plate [of a spring- 
lock],. .E the *Stcp ward, or Dap ward. In big. 4. A the 
Pin-hole [ofa key], B the Step or Dap ward. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3)X. iir/2 Tothe cover-plate belong thepin, main- 
ward, cross-ward, step-ward or dap-ward. 1810 Hull Itn- 
prov. Act 51 Cellar-grate •step-»ay or faatch-waj’. 1906 
H. G. Wells In Days Comet i. L 26 We walked together., 
up the stepway and the lanes towards Clayton Crest, a 1735 
W. Derham Artif. Clccktn. (1759) 7 The Snail or •Step- 
Wheel in Repeaiing-Clocks. XB88W1DCERV Teaching Lang. 

53 A note-book cut ’step- wise into an alphabet. 

19. Combinations with an adv., as step-back, 
’down, -up s: an act of stepping backwards, etc. 

1603 Florid Montaigne iiL xiiL 658, 1 begin to perceive a 
dimnes and weakenes in reading.. .Loc — heere a steppe- 
backe, and that very sensible. 1833 Reg. Instr. Cavalry j. 

17 The *Step Back’ is performed in the slow time and length 
of pace, from the halt. 

Step (step), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stepped 
(stept). Forms: a. 1 steppan, Forth, steppa, 
stepa, 3 stsppen, (stepen), 3-7 steppe, 3- step. 

B. I steeppan, 3-5 stappe, stap, 4-5 stapp, 
stape, 7“ stap. Pa. t. a. 1 Bt 6 p,pl. stopon, 

3-4 stop, pi* stopen, )3. 3 step, steap, steop, 
pi. stepen, 3-4 stepe. y- 3-5 Btap, 5 
5. weak forms. 3-4 stapte, 4-5 stapped, o 
stepte, 7 step’d, 7- stepp’d, 5- stept, steppe^ 

Pa. pple. a. i (be)stapen, 4-5 stapeCn. p* 4 5 
stope(n, 6 ystope. y. 6 step, steppte, o-s P , 

FA rnm. WGer. strong verb, withy- 


jugation (OTeut. tjpe yapjan,^ stop’, ^^f 
Frisian f OE. 

{fe)stafen, corresponds to OFns. steffa (3^ sing. 
iUftkfstaHh, subj. shffe], pa- t. s/Sf, pa. pple. 
slafin. The present-stem is normally rqj^sented 

also in OHG. ^cfhen (MHG. i*//«;),and WFIem. 
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steppen ; the strong pa. t. in OS. stdp and in WFiis. 
ztotp, which is the only trace of the strong inflexion 
surviving in any mod.Teut. dialect. The con- 
tinental WGer. langs. have a synonymons wk. vb. 
Avith pp and without umlaut, (M)LG., (M)Du. 
stappen^ mod.Fris, stappe^ OYiQ. staphdn (MHG., 
mod.G. ^VGer. *stappdjanj where the 

doubled p appears to be due to deriA'ation from the 
sb. WGer, *s(appon- (see Step ; in LG. and 
Du., however, the histoiy' of the form may be 
complicated Avith that of the original /- present. 

In OE. the normal form si%ppan Avas Anglian, 
Avhile WS. had the form stsppaii^ the anomalous 
vowel of Avhich has not been satisfactorily accounted 
for. In hlE. the forms Avith a are confined to 
certain southern writers (cf. mod. Somerset staap\ 
The present Sc. siap^ recorded from the 17 th c., 
appears to be a late development. 

The normal strong pa. t. and pa. pple. survive into 
the 14 th and 1 5 th centuries, but beside them appear 
two analogical formations : sicop, siepcii^ app. 
modelled on the reduplicating A'erbs (cf. the similar 
deA'elopmentinMDn.^/re/ pa. t.); xixi^stap^stappe 
of uncertain origin. Beside the regular ziapen there 
is also a new pa. pplC. stopen^ Weak forms are 
found from the end of the 13 th century, and from 
the 1 6 th century are universal. 

The affinities of the Teut, root *stap~ are uncertain. On the 
assumption that the form vUh single P has heen altered by 
some analog^’ from *staPP-t with pp representing Indoger- 
manic possible cognates are OSl. (and Russian) siopa^ 
step, pac^ stepmT step, degree.) 

X. IntransitiA'c. 

1. To lift the foot and set it down again on the 
ground in a new position ; to lift and set down the 
feet alternately in Avalking; to pace, tread. With 
adv. : To use a (specified) gait or motion of the 
feet (often of a horse : cf. 6 ). 

To step short (Mil.) : see quots. 1S02, 1859. 
a 1000 yuliana 374 StepeS strongljce. ciooo yEtnuc 
Gr^jtu, (Z.) 185 Gradior^ ic stappe. c 1205 Lay. 18420 
Ac we scullen sleppen 1273 stap] neom to, s%Ya we^stelsn 
wolden. fX22o Bestiary in u, K* Mise,^ Alle hisc fet 
steppes After him he fiUeS, DraijeS dust wlS his stert 3er he 
stepped. 2377 Lancl, VI* B. v. 352 He my^te neither 
steppe [C text stappcl ne stonde er he his stafie hadde. 

Chaucer Reeve*s T, 254 Stepe on thy feet, com out, 
man, al atanes ! 2398 Trevisa Baiih^De P. 

(t495) 843 Apes maye goo and steppe on two fete, for they 
haue soolys in theyr fete as a man hath. 2390 Langl. Rich. 
Redeles lit. 54 As sone as J^ey slyffe and fey steppe 
kanne, 2570 Lca’iks Mevtip, 70/7 To steppe , gressus 
fomre. X737_ H. Blatid Milii. Discipi. 45 Those who Faced 
step with their left Feet towards the Rear. 1802 C James 
hfitit, Dict.t To BiePt to move forward or backward, by a 
single change of the place of the foot.. . To step short. M to 
dimlmsh or &lacken your pace, xSax Ciare Vill. PTtftsir, 1. 8 
Soft would he step lest they bis tread should hear. 2829 
Lattok Dxso'xneti xxx, And now tell me all about j*our 
horse, does he step well? .*859 F. A. Griffiths Artill. 
Maiu (1862)^6 In slow or quick time the length of a pace is 
30 inches, ..in ‘stepping short’ 10. 

b. Arith cognate obj. {a step^ stride, etc,), 
a 1023 WuLFSTAN h-iii. (1883) 302/27 A^lc k^crasUepa 
and foilssta, k® we to cjTicean weard . .gestseppa?. 0x290 
S. En^. Le^. 6/282 Euerech stape kat we siepen for-barnde 
onder ore fet. 1802 G. Colman Br. Gri/ts, Elder Brc, 
(1819) 125 He couldn't help, at everj’^stephe stepp’d. Grunt- 
ing, and grumbling. x82x Scott Kenil-j). iii, Nay, without 
expecting either pleasure or profit, or both, I had not stepped 
a stride within this manor, 1893 Kipling Many Invent. 
cop, I rose and stepped three paces into the rukh, 

C. To move Avith measured paces in a dance. 
Also quasi-Zrtzwj., to go through the steps of, 
perform (a dance). 

2698 E. Ward Lord, Spyti. (1706) 46 A Vintners Daughter, 
bred at the Dancing School, . . steps a Winutt finely. 2864 
Tennyson Aydmeds F. 207 AstifT brocade in \s’hlch.,she, 
Once with this kinsman.. Slept thro’ the stately minuet of 
those days. 1878 B. Taylor Denhallon m. L 95 Step to the 
music of the song I gave. My Poet, homeward 1 1893 Chavtb, 
yrnl. 20 Aug. 518/2 He stepped a minuet gravely and 
gracefully. 

d. Phrase. As good (etc.) a man as ever stepped 
{in shoe-leather'). 

18x8 [see Shoe-leather]. 2834 Wesini. Rev. XX. 495 
blajor Fanconrt, as fine a young aristocrat as steps. 

2. To mOA’e to a new position by extending the 
foot to a higher or lower level or across an inter- 
A’ening object or space (e.g. in entering or leaving 
a carriage or boat, ascending or descending stairs); 
Avith adv. or prep., as across^ in^ into, off, entt of, 

Cit or upon, over, up (see also branches 111 and IV). 

To step shorty to make an insufficiently long stride, so 
that the foot fails to reach the intended position. 

897 /Eltred Gregory's Past. C. xin. 77 Dylscs he oferSone 
Cerscold his endeb>Tdnesse stappe. ^2205 Lay. 32033 He 
^.somnedealle fa‘sclpen..and k^hte mid strengSe sleppen 
to londe. <12320 Sir Trisfr. 2S65 Her hors ap>olk stap in. 
c 2375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxiiL (Gwr^f)239 He one horse gat 
stepande. 2706 Mrs. Centlivre Love nt Veninre i. x. 3 A 
Lady designing to Land al White-Hall Stairs, stepping short 
from the Boat, fell into the AVater. 2801 J. Tho}.isos P oems 
Scot. Dial. 149 They’ll get for crossm' o' a street, Or 
stappin* up a stair, Fi\*e gude red guineas at a heat. 2823 
SvD. Smith IFhs. (1859) ll.sz/2 A boat from shore reached , 
the ship, and from it stepped a clerk of the Bank of Eng- * 
land. xS6o Tyndall Ghxc. i. xi. 70 It was necessary' to step \ 


from a projecting end of ice to a mass of soft snow. Ibid. 
xviL 219 Retaining my boots (I) stepped upon the floating 
ice. 1B86 C. E. Pascoe Lewd. To-day xxxiv. (ed. 3) 302 
He might.. get to the Royal Exchange without once step- 
ping off the pai'cment. 2890 Bridges Shorter Poems iii. 
vxx, And in pur boat we stepped and took the .stream. 
fig* 17*5 Pope Iliad I. Pref. D 3 b. Let them think. . that 
they are stepping almost three thousand Vears backward into 
the remotest Antiquity. 

b. To step astray, awry, + beside : to move from 
the straight or proper path {Jit. andy^.). See also 
step aside in IV. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6S97 5 *if heo quakiek out Oker stepk 
biside. 2592 Arden ef Feversham i. 373, 1 cannot speak or 
cast aside my eye, But he Imagines I haue slept awry. 
1598 Bastard Chrestot. x. xxxiiL 124 He steps awrie, and 
fals in to Aiax. 2666 Dryden* W/i//. cclxv, If my 

heedless Youth has slept astray. 

3. In a more general sense : To go or proceed on 
foot. Kow chiefly, to go a ‘ step’ or short distance 
for a particular purpose : often in polite formulas 
of request or direction to another person. The 
direction, etc. is indicated by an adv. or pre- 
positional phr. : for farther illustration of these see 
branches III and IV. 

^900 tr. BeedeCs Hist. in. xiv. (1890) 296 Se cyning..stop 
ofostlicc toforan [!>aml biscope & feoll to his fotum. 2257 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6203 Is armes be gan to caste & wip 
gret ernest step ner & asailede edmond vaste. ci300 K, 
Horn 1392 (Laud MS.) pe knyt to hem gan steppe, a 2400 
Octouian 2435 Clement ner pe stede staple, c 2400 Beryn 
292 And sxth to the dynerward they gan for to stappe. i^x 1 
I^Iarbcck Bh. Holes 287 S. Luke had before declared that 
the Apostles did not step from Hiemsalem. 1594 Kyd j 
Cornelia V. 324, I slept to him To haue embrac’d him. 2704 
CtanER Careless Hush. v. 59 Step with this to my Lady 
Gravealrs. (Seals the Letter and gives it to the Sert'ant.] 
1703 [E. Ward] Hudihras Redrv. iv. 12 Who should step 
by, but Doctor Trotter. 1709 Steele etc. TViZ/rr No. 88 
P 12 The Gentlewoman of the next House begged me to 1 
step thither. 1722 Bp. Atterbury Let. to P^e 6 Apr., ’ 
I may step to town to-morrow, to see how the work goes 1 
forward. 2794 Mrs. Ikchbald JPedd. Dayi. ii. 7 Your 
guardian is jus.t slept home, to bring his wife to dine with us. i 
2835 IjXF.Br.P.Strangerin Wwrcr.I.262 Passengers who have 
not paid their passage, please to step to the captaln^s office ! 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. v, Besenval, before retiring for 
} the night, has slept over to old M. de Sombreuil, of the 
Hblel des Invalides hard by. 2847 Tennysos Princess vi. 
(Song), Stole a maiden from her place, Lightly to the war- 
rior Slept. 1857 W. Collins Bead Secret nr. iv, Will you | 
step this way, and see her at once ? ^ I 

fg 2882 MRs.OLirHANT Lit. Hist. Eng. I. 3 All is not | 
absolute good or advantage to the human race; but yet the 1 
race is stepping onn*ard. | 

b. with advb. accusative. j 

2885-94 Eros ^ Psyette Oct. i, [She] chose to step j 

the most deserted ways. 1893 Meredith Sage Enamoured > 
Poet.Wks.(i9i2)382 Sbesleppedhcrway benevolently grave. 

c. To Step and (do something). Now rare* 

X704 Cibber Careless Hush. i\*. 46 What say you Ladies, 

shall we step and see %vhat*s done at the Basset.Table? 
2764 Foote Patron in. IVks. 1799 I. 353 My good girl, will 
you step, and take care that when any body comes the ser- 
vants may not be out of the way. 2802 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Mysf. Visit IV. 3, I shall step and \7sit my patienL 2853 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xlv, AVould you step and speak to Mr. 
Jarndyce? 

fd. Jig. To advance, proceed (in an action, 
argument, etc.). Obs. 

2599 Harvard 1st Pt. Life Hen. IV, 65 In priuate at- 
tempts a man may step and slope when he please, 26x2 
G. H. tr. Anii'Coton 7 In the Chapter following, hee steps 
j^et one degree farther. x6i6R,yohnson*5 Kingd.t^' Commxv. 
xn Yet are they, .raaiatainers of their Honours and Fami- 
lies; wherein they step so far as if true genirie were incor- 
porat with them. 1620 E, Blount Horse Subs. 207 Liber- 
ality is a Vertue, and so is Parsimony within their seueral 
bounds, but the error is, when the one steps, or the other 
declines too neere the contrary, 2644 Milton Divorce ii. 
xxi, 75 Thus farre by others is already well slept, to inform 
us that divorce is not a matter of Law but of Charity. 

’k4u In past pple. a. {Well, far, etc.) stepped in 
age, in or into years’, advanced in years, elderly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Hurts Pr, T'. t A poure nydwe, somdel 
slape [o.r. slope] in Age. Ibid., Merck. T, 270 And treweb* 
it is an heigh corage Of any man that stapen [c'.nstopen]is 
in age To take a yong wj*f. 1513 Douglas AEneis vx. v. 23 
Allthocht he eildit was, orstep in age. cxggi Crt.of JJove 
281 This old, Thus fer y-stope in yeres. 2562 Lech Ar- 
morie 60 Certaine knyghtes..bcj'nge sore brused, lamed, 1 
and wdl steppie intoyeares, 1593 IUkswf: Four Lett. Conf, j 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 253 Shores wife is yong, though you be > 
slept in 3’eares. 2603 Holland Plutarck's Mar, 493 Hel- 1 
lanicus, a man ver^' farre slept in age. 1629 Hoboes 
Thucyd, 1, 4 Such of the Rich as w'ere any thing stepped 
into j^eeres. 2623 MAX\vELLtr,^^njd’/a/t(i635) 112 He was 
now well Slept in yeares. 

i*b. Far stepped’, far advanced in (an action, at- 
tainment, etc.). Obs. 

*594 Carew Hna^e's Exam. JVits x, (1596) 245 Not so 
far slept in perfection as the former, 2596 Shaks. Tam, 
Shr. I. ii, 83 Since we are stept thus farre in, I will continue 
that I broach’d in ie^. 2605 — Macb. iiL iv. 137, I am in 
blood Stept in so farre. 

5. eolloq. To go away, make off. Cf. 3 c. Also 
to step it. 

c 2400 Beryn 2433 l^eryn gan to stappe, he sparid for no 
cosL x8SX“6x Mayhew Loud. Labour III. iq8/i After 1 1 
had been with him about three months more I 'slept it’ 
again. 2859 Hoiten^s Slang Diet. 202 Stefi it, to run avi-av 
or make off. 1902 Munsefs Mag. XXIV. 851/2 Well, I 
must be stepping.. , It’s getting late, I 

6 . Of a norse; To go at a good pace. Also [ 

ocularly of persons. Cf. o/r/, 26 c. 1 


2856 [H, H. Dixon] Post ^ Paddock x. 176 The gentler 
sex seem to step along quite as briskly as their companions. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown l iv, How that ere cob did 
step ! 1^2 S. C Scrivener Our Fields 4- Cities xU. 95 
She could * step * as well as dress herself, and we were v^* 
soon on the Hertford road. 

7. N^aut, and Mech. Of a mast or other upright : 
To be fixed in its step. Of other parts: To be 
fixed or jointed or into (a groove, etc.) ; to rest 
securely on or against (a support). 

X79X Smeaton Edysione L. § 82 The lower end of the 
shores stepping against some hole or prominence of the 
rock. 1707 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 595/2 'Ibe quarter- 
piece.., the heel of which must step on the after end of the 
middle stool /5/V. 403/1 The partners on the lower deck, 
wherein the capstan steps. ^ c 1850 Rudim. Havig. (W^e) 
219 FooUspace rail, the rail.. in which the balusters step, 
1869 Sir E. Reed Shiphuild. iv. 61 The outer keel-plate., 
steps up into a rabbet in the side. 

8 . colloq. To clean doorsteps. 

2884 All Yr. Round 18 Oct. 29/2 A housewife.. who will 
habitually do her own stepping, sublimely regardless of 
what Mrs. Grundy,may say. Ibid, ^i/i Or again. .they 
'step * for houses that are practically in a stale of siege. 
IL Transitive (causal, or by omission of prep.). 

9. To move (the foot) forward or through a 
specified step. Chiefly with advs., as down, in, 
across. Thr. to step foot in {a pl&ce). Now only 6^.6*. 

1540 V/^LSCR. Acolasius v. v. Aaivb, Steppe not one 
foote forth of this place, a 2547 Surrey Compl. Abs. Lover 
2 in Toilets Misc. (Arb.) 19 (jood Ladies,.. Step in your 
foote, come take a place, and moorne with me a while. 2705 
H. Blackwell Engl. Fencing, hi aster 51 Engage him in 
Carte, disingage in Tierce, stepping your Right-Foot a-cross 
at the same Time. 2849 Cupples Green Hand xiii. (2856) 
130 Stepping one of his long trowscr-Iegs down from over 
the quarterdeck awning. 1^4 R. B. Kimball Was he Sue- 
cessfiill II. i. 182 When Hiram stepped foot in the metropolis. 
x88o S. G, W, Benjamin Troy 1. iv, 26 (Funk) Calchas 
announced that the first man whostepped foot on the enemy’s 
soil was doomed at once to die. 

10. To measure (a distance) by stepping over it. 
Also with off, out. 

2833 S. Warren Diayy Physic. II. xiu 166 The work of 
loading being completetf, and the distance— six paces— duly 
stepped out. 1842 Lover Hatuiy Andy iii, 1, that have 
stepped more ground and arranged more affairs {sc* duels] 
than any man in the country’ ! 2856 AIiss Yonce Daisy 
Chain 11. xi. 456 ‘ Hardly space enough I should say,' repH^ 
Dr. Spencer, stepping it out. 2859 Jephson Brittany xli. 
2TO, 1 endeavoured to calculate its size by stepping it, and 
found th.at the capping.stone measured twelve of ray strides. 
2853 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting ix. 439 To give mj'self 
a good idea in rifle-sbooting at game, I have been for years 
constantly judging and stepping off distances. 

11. Naut. and Mech. To fix (a mast or other 
upright) in or into ils step ; to fit (a piece) into 
(a groove, etc.) ; to fi.': securely on or against (a 
support). 

27x2 W. Sutherland Shipbuild.Assisi. F 7 The most con- 
venient Place for stepping every Mast. 2742 Woodroofe 
ia Hanwafs Trav. (1762) 1, 11. xvii. 75 We stept our masts 
and bowsprit. 1825 FalconePs Did. Marine (ed. Burney), 
To Step a Boat's Mast, is to erect and secure it in readiness 
for selling .<ail. 2856 Kane Arct. Expt. II. xvi. 171 It 
[the mm;t) was stepped into an oaken thwart. x874THEARLr. 
Haval Archil. 296 It was customary to dispose the knight 
head, stem piece, and hawse limbers in a fore and aft plane, 
stepping tbeir heels against the foremost canted frame that 
heeled against the deadwood. 2879 Jefferies Wild Life 
in S. Co. 195 These sheds are, .supported. .by a row of 
wooden pillars stepped on stones to keep them from rotting. 
2893 Daily Hews The new flagstaff, .at Windsor 

Castle was successfully stepped.. on Saturday afternoon. 

12. Mech. To cut steps in (a key) ; to anange 
(the teeth of a toothed wheel or rack) stepwise. 

2856 G. Price Depositories, Locks ^ Keys 798 Workmen, 
who have been stepping keys as ihej’ thought quite differ- 
ent from each other, have found that the keys passed each 
others* locks. 2869 Rankine Machine Hand-tools PI. 
Ms, To pre\'ent jarring the teeth of the driving wheels., 
are stepped. 2895 Funk's Stand. Diet., to cut steps 

in or adjust tools for cutting steps in (keys or the like). 

HI. Intransitive uses with prepositions. 

13. Step ‘between (or betwixt) — . To come 
between (two persons, a person and thing, etc.) by 
way of severance, interruption or interception. 

x6ox Shaks. Alts SVellw iii. 319 Deadly diuorce step be- 
tweene me and you. 2605 ist Pt. yeroninio in. iu 157 O then 
sieptheauen andl Betweene thestroke. i6isHeywood/«/>' 
Prentices D 4, Stage-dir., AV//. Stay Gentlemen. Shee steps 
betweene them, ij/^z CSrav Propertius n. 12 When. .Age 
step kwixt love and me, and intercept the joy, 2839 T. 
Mitchell of Arisioph.y20X7iote,\le will no longer 
step between the reader and his mirth. 

14. Step into — a. See sense 3 and Ikto prep. 

c 2000 iELFRic 1 . 60 Mid ham Se se aposiol Iohann« 
stop intoSsrebjTis Ephesum. <r 2400 309 Hesiappid 

in-to the tapstry' wondir pry'uely. ^ 1598 Shaks, Merry W. 
IV. xL II Step into th* chamber. Sir lohn. a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary si Apr. 2657, I stept into Bedlajne, where I sa%v 
several poor© miserable creatures in chain^ *73* Sv.'Ift 
etc. Poisoning Curll Misc. III. e6 He desir’d bis Wife to 
step into the Shop for a Common-Praj’er-Bock. 2765 Bicker- 
staff Maid o/Mill m. ii. 57 But, slay aud take a letter, 
which I am stepping Into my study to write. 2832 S. Warren 
Diary Physic. 11. xi. 95 Before leaving the house, 1 stepped 
into the parlour, to speak a few words to Miss E — . 

b. To walk into (a place on a higher or lower 
level, e.g. a vehicle) by taking one or more steps 
up or dotvn. 

CX380 Sir Ferumh. 5793 If ]>ou vdlt ben a cry’Sieman, 
Mahoun hoix most for-sake, . . And su|jJ»e stape in-to pi*? water 
clere. 2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. Ii. Passion 4- Princ. xii- 
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394 ladies having set all their finery in order, . . the party 
step^d into the coach. x86a Borrow Wild Wales il. x. 
105 Your honour can, .trifle aivay the minutes over your 
wine.. till seven, when your honour can stepintoa first*c!xiss 
for Bangor, 

c. To obtain possession of (an estate, a place or 
office) at a single step ; to succeed at once to (the 
place of another person or thing), 

1607 Shaks. T'itnottw, ii. 232 By whose death hee's stepp’d 
Into a great estate. 1609 Hollahd Avim. Marcell. xxx. 
viit. 389 Leo.., in case the other, now aloft, should once fall 
downe from the rocke, was rcadie to step into his Praifect- 
ship. X67X 'riiENCiiFiELD Cap Gray Hairs (1688) i8 The 
Discourse of IReligious] Ceremonies hath brought things to 
this pass.. that the Circumstances hath slept into the room 
of the Substance. ^ 1766 Goldsm, KzV. !f'\ xx, A gentleman in 
London who bad just stepped Into taste and a large fortune. 
1802 C. James Milit. Did. s.v., The guards,. have the ex- 
clusive privilege of going over this intermediate rank, and 
stepping into a lieutenant-colonelcy at once. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 65 William in short had stepped into 
the place of those whom he had^ himself overcome. x885 
C. E. Pascoe London To-day xx\\u{t^. 3) 218 Until JButton’s 
Coffee-house stepped into the place of ‘Will’s’. 

+ d. To enter suddenly and incautiously into (a 
course of action, etc.). 05 s. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iii. v. 12 A Friend of mine, who in hot 
blood Hath stept into the Law, which is past depth To those 
that (without heede) do plundge intoo’t. 2648 Fansiiawe 
II Pastor Fido, etc, 304 In pursuance of this fury, about 
ten years after. Cams Gracchus stept into action (as the Irish 
call it) to play the second part of his Brother. 2656 in Pur. 
ton's Diary (1828* 1. 31, 1 know no reason for this speed ; 
for we may offend as well in proceeding and sudden stepping 
into judgments. 

16 . Step on or npon — . To put the foot down 
upon ; to walk on or over ,* to tread on (something 
that lies in the way) ; Jig. to come suddenly upon 
(a person or thing). Also, to set one’s foot on (a 
position) from a higher or lower level or by striding 
across an intervening space, 

<2X000 Csdmon's Gen. 1136 Sidffan Adam stop on grene 
grsBS. a 2000 Riddles xxvii. 10 Fugles wyn. .stop eft on mec. 
C2205 Lay. 23861 He hat scip strongescaf from Jran londe 
and stop uppen-hat ait-lond. <11290 S. Eustace 113 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg, (x88x) 213 Crist., hat on erherod and 
stop. 2297 R. Gt-ouc. (Rolls) 6950 Heo stap vpe Jjis furi yre 
cuerichstape al dene, A PI, Credo 6ig Forstappyng 

on a loo of a styncandc frere,^ 24x7 £. E. lyiils 27/x That 
my body be Berved in the Chirchhey. .as men goth ouer in- 
to h® church at pe South Syde, ry^te as they mowe stappe 
on me. 2530 Palsgr. 734/2, 1 steppe upon a tnyng, je sautx 
par dessus. Ibid. 735/1, 1 stepped upon hym or 1 was ware. 
x6qz Shaks. Ttvel, N. w. iv.3od He payes you as surely, as 
your feete hits the ground they step on, 2638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 61 The Poet stepping with Phaeton upon the 
2vaggon hath noted .every particular, 2901 Asp. Temple 
in Sandford Mem. (1906) II. 702 The moment we begin to 
assign motives we are stepping on unsafe ground, 

18 . Step out of — . See simple senses and Opt 
tys prep. 

2489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. t. xxili, Eiv, Dyuerse rowes 
..full smothly renged and not steppyng out of place. 2588 
Shaks, Tit. A, 1. x. 392 (Qo.) To step out of these dririe 
dumps. 2692 Hartclifpe i^irtues 45 When we step out of 
the way of Virtue. 2704 Norris Ideal World n. v. 2:79 No 
sooner do we step out of selves, but we launch out into a 
vast sea of intelligible objects, where we see no shore. 2785 
Marian Rousseau's Bot. xxviii. (1794) 438 But here we are 
stepping out of our province, 

17 . Step over — . To walk or stride across (an 
intervening sp.'ice, cavity or obstacle) \fig- to Over- 
step, transgress; to ‘ skip’, miss or neglect in pass- 
ing ; also Mil. to be promoted to a position above 
(another who is considered to have a prior claim). 

1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 527 (MS. 0) 5>I’ keo 
stapeth harmles over alle these stappes. ^2440 Promp. 
Parv. 474/2 Steppyn ovyr a tbynge, clnuico. 25 . . Droiehis 
Part of Play 86 in Dunbar's Poems 317 ()r he of aige was 
5eiris thre, He wald step over the occiane sie. 2530 Palscr. 
735/x, I wil steppe over this brooke, I holde the a peny, 
2546 J. Hevwood Prov. i. xi. (1867) ^4 Where thou wilt not 
step ouer a straw, I thynke. 2592 Shaks. Rout. <5- ful. iv. 
ii. 27 Not stepping ore the bounds of modeslie. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 192 You must step over a 
great many people,, .lying and tumbling confusedly in the 
Church. 2726 Swift Gullivers, iv, I stept over the great 
western gate. 2746 Weslev Princ. Methodist 39 Stop, Sir. 
You are stepping over one or two Points, which I have not 
done with. 2802 C. James Milit. Dict.^ To step over, to rise 
above another... As, young men of interest and connection 
frequently step over old soldiers. 1873 Earl of Pembroke 
& G. H. Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles i. 23 We strolled about 
the gardens all the evening, stepping over or picking our 
way between the numerous babies that were scattered about 
the ground. 1885 E. Gosse Shakesp. to Pope 246 An intel- 
lectual and fanciful.. element, xvhich reallystepped over the 
Marinists, and linked the Elizabethans w'lth the classical 
school. , _ . , 

18 . Step to — . f To address oneself vigorously 
to (a task, encounter, etc.). Obs, 

2530 PAI.SCR. Step to it, man, kardyment a cela. 

Steppe to it agayne and take better holde, 2^0 — Acolas- 
ins IV. iv. Vj, Let vs goo to it, or steppe to it (lyke men). 
Ibid. V. V. Aa iij b, What yf I steppe to it, and diuise some 
hu mble prayer to my father. 

TV, With adverbs. 

19 . Step aside, intr. a. To go a little distance 

away from one’s place or from the path one is 
following ; to withdraw or retire for a short dis- 
tance ; to take one or more steps to one’s right or 
left. Also Jig. ^ ! 

2530 Palscr. 734/2 , 1 steppe a syde out of the way, A tne 1 
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! Let them lay to my charge what they lyste, I 

wyll never steppe a syde for it. 2560 Daus U.Sleidane's 
I 3Joh, He steppethasideintothe countrey by. 1592 

Shaks. Rom. tf ful. 1. J. 162 See where he comes, so please 
i ^«de. x6oo Fairfax Tetsso xi. Ixxx, He stept aside 

blow to shunne. 2770 Lanchorne Plutarch, 
itmoleon II. 215 Upon which Timoleon stepped aside, and 
stood wcepijig, X859 Ahtskeiry^ Insir. 35 He will leave his 
rifle on the rest and step aside, in order that llie instructor 
may take his place. 

+ b. To abscond. Obs. 

^ 1620 in Crt, Times fas. I (1848) II. 2x0 Sir John Samms 
is stept^ide and gone for Bohemia, . . being . .ready to sink 
under the burthen of his debts. 26^ Imtirt.li. Brief Rel. 
^8^) ”*.595 The cook was sent to Newgate, but the lord 
Griffin himself, hearing of it, is stept aside, a 27x5 Burnet 
Own (1823) II. 153 They did not know whetljer he 

might not have stepped aside for debt. 

t c. To make a digression in discourse. Obs. 
2653 Gataker Find. Anno/, for. 125 Herodote made his 
History somewhat the more delightful, by stepping aside to 
tel a tale or two now and then. 2799 J. Robertson Agric, 
Perth iTO, I request the indulgence of the reader, .while I 
step aside to give a few directions to the inhabitants of the 
Highland districts. 

d. To deviate from the right path, err, go astray. 
2786 Burns Addr. to Unco Guid vii, To step aside is 
humaru 

20 . Step "baclr. (<i) To go back a little distance, 
to retire or withdraw a short distance to the rear. 
(if) To go one or more paces backwards without 
turning the body round. Also Jig. 

2538 Elyot DiV/., Resulto, to-. to leape or steppe backe. 
*544 Bctham Precepts War i. cxllii. G viij b, Whome we 
muste inibolden. .that gladly they wyll marche forwarde, 
and not to steppe backc for anye ieopardyes. 2605 Chapman 
All Fooles iL 1. E 2 b, I slept me backe, and drawing my 
oldc friend hcerc, Made to the midst of them. 2667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 820 Back stept those two fair Angels half amaz’d. 
*759 .Jo”^’son Rasselas xxxi, The favorite of the Princess, 
looking into the cavity, stepped back and trembled. xBoz 
C. James Milit. Diet., Stef Back, March, . .a word of com- 
mand which is given w*hen one or more men are ordered 
to take the hack step according to regulation. 28^7 Mrs. 
Gatty Parab. Nat. Ser, 11. 65 He stepped back again to the 
path. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Ariil. Man. (1862) 6 In stepping 
back the pace is 30 inches. 

21 . Step down. a. To go from a higher level 
to a lower, esp. by treading on a step or stairway. 
Also, to go a short distance to a place which is, or 
is regarded as, lower, 

<22400 Si. Alexins 503 (Trin.) Of here bedde by sprong.. 
And hardellche a-doun stap, pe folk alle among. 2^6 Tin- 
DALE fohn V. 7 Another stoppeth firead steppethj doune 
before me. 2590 Tarllon's Ntws Purgatory So he slept 
downe out of the pulpit. 28x8 Scott Br, Lamm, xxl, Pray, 
step down to the cellar, and fetch us up a bottle of the 
Burgundy. 1823 T, Hook SayingsS^x. 11. Passion Princ. 
xi. 111.253 , 1 wish, Macaddle, that to-morrow morning early, 
you would step down to the Tower, and see the Colonel, 
X842 Tcnnyson Beggar Maid $ In robe and crown the king 
stept down. 

t b. To plant the foot firmly on the ground at 
each step, Obs. 

1747 Genii. Mag, XVII. 77 Such exercise is not much Jess 
salutiferous than riding, if the walker steps down firmly, so 
as to shake the intestines. 

c. Iratts, in EUctr. To lower the voltage of 
(a current) by means of a transformer. Hence 
step-down used atlrib. or as adj. designating a 
transformer that does this. 

1893 Sloane Electr. Did., adj. ..applied to a 

converter or transformer in the alternating current distri- 
bution, indicating that it lowers potential difference and 
increasescurrentfromthesecondary. 2903 Eledr. Worlds 
Engin. 8 Aug. 230 (Cent. Suppb) The.. transformers., stept 
the pressure down to 2,000 volts. 

22 . Step forth. To advance a short distance 
from one’s place or position; to come out to the 
front or into the midst, present oneself before the 
public; to advance with some immediate purpose 
in view. Also Jig: of things. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John xi. 44 & sonn stop for5 se ]>e dead 
wses. rxaos LAV.25819 For3hegonsieppen. ai3ooC«rji?r 
M. 10763 Son ilkan wit hair wand forth stepe. 25x8 Sel. 
Cases Star Chamber {SeJden Soc.) II. 240 Whan they Ijurj'* 
men] wer callyd and ther namys redd, steppyd forth one 
Robert Edward and scyd (etcL *5*® Tindale Ads v. 20 
Goo, steppe forthe, and sp«ke in the temple to the people. 
2588 Shaks. L. L, L. iv, UL 151 Now step I forth to whip 
hypoerxsie, 2605 Chapman All Fooles 11. 1. E 1 b, Steps me 
forth Their valiant fore-man, with the w’ord, I rest you . 2667 
Milton P. L. vt. 228 From his armed Peers Forth stepping 
opposite, half way he met His daring foe. 2674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ^ Selv. x88 Why might he not xoooo ages before the 
world was, give it its bidding to step forth? 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. in. xx. Not for a century and half had Rascality 
ventured to step forth in this fashion. 2913 D. Bray Lrfe' 
Hist. Brahui iv, 62 Then those that can shoot a good shot 
step forth for a match. 

23 . Step forward = prec. 

*79? [Johnson] Consid. Coal in Scot. 56 The gentlemen 
who, in this exigency, stepped forward to second the efforts 
of the Magistrates. 2799 Ht. IxxiCanterb. T., Frenchm. T. 
(ed. sj I, 300 His comrade, sfeppmg font'ard, tvmonse/rited 
with some warmth. zBoxC.jKMCspfilit.Dici.,Tostepfort/i | 
or forward, to take an acth'e part in any thing. Thm, when 

the circle was formed, the grenadier^; stepped forward wwg 

off their comrade. 1845 Gladstone Corr. Ch, Reltg. 
(1910) I. 349 A rear-rank man steps fonvard when his front- 
rank man falls in battle. tBs< P^tryChron.lll’ s&z Any 
one who could step forward 10 this time of no reports wUn 
a few facts, would be a public benefactor. 


f b. To present oneself as the champion of a 
woman's reputation (with reference to duelling). 

*79f-7 Jane Austen Pride (pPreJ. xlvii, Could he expect 
that her friends would not step forward? Ibid., Lydia has 
no brothers to step forward. 

c. Wrestling — Step in, 24 c. 

1898 EncycL Sport. IL 547/2 (Wrestling) The hype. After 
securing a tight gnp step forward with the left leg [etc.] 

24 . Step in. a. To come or go indoors ; to 
' enter a house or apartment casually or for a short 

visit. Also, to enter a boat, vehicle, etc. 

exoooIELTEicyudg.iv.si Seo wifman.. slop inn disolllce. 
*S 3 ^ Tindale fohn v. 4 Whosoever then lyrst after the 
slcrmge of the water, stepped in, was made whoale. x6aa 
Flctcher Span. Cur. iv. vi, ‘Pray ye let’s step in, and see 
a friend of mine. <2 1700 Evelyn Diary 19 Aug. 1641, As 
we returned, we stepped in to see the Spin-house. 2785 
Mrs. Inchcald Pll tell you what i. i. (1787) xx Do step in 
and take your chocolate with her. 283a Hr. Martineau 
Ella of Gar, xi. 138 The little boat pushed off. .the three 
boatmen. .having waved their bonnets and cheered before 
they slept in, in honour of the spectators. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. l.v.vili. Such Deputation is on the point of setting 
out, — when lo, his Majesty himself, attended only by bis 
two Brothers, steps in. xOgS Gibbs Coisivold Village iii. 50 
If he could get you to ‘ step in,’ he would offer you goose- 
berry, ginger, cowslip, and currant wine. 

b. To come fonvard and join in what is going 
on ; to come to close quarters, enter tbe fray ; to 
intervene in an affair, a dispute^ etc. lit, and Jig. 

1474 Caxton Cheese \\\. iiL (1883) loi His frende..forih- 
wj'th stept^ in and sayde that he hymself was culpable of the 
deth of ibis man. ,*S.- Christ's Kirk i. vi, Then Steven 
cam steppand in with stendis. 2546 J. HenvooD Prov. i. 
111.(1867; 7 While I at length debate and beate the bushe, 
There shall steppe in other men, and catch the burdes. 2604 
Shake. 0th. ir. lii. 229 Hiis Gentleman Steppes in to Cassio, 
and entreats his pause, 2657 Billincsly Brachy-Martyrol. 
H. i. 250 While they for the crown contended, In step’d the 
Romans, so the quarrel ended. 2703 Addison Dzix/. Afedals 
i. (1726} 30 It Ls here therefore. .that the old PoeLsstep in to 
the assistance of the Medallist. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) IV. 230 Just when, by long labour, the weasel, .had 
removed the board, the monkey stept in, and. .fastened it 
again in its place. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1 . vi. 497 
Certain Bishops and other chief men stepped in to preserve 
peace. 2877 Ibid, (ed, 3) II. ix, 407 The three able states- 
men who are represented as stepping in \edd. 2, 2 interven- 
ing] between him and his dangerous vassal. 

C. In Wrestling, to bring one’s leg round the 
opponent’s. In Cricket, of a batsman : To advance 
a step to meet a ball. 

27x4 Parkvns Inn-Play (ed. 2) 55 Step in with your left 
Leg the inside of his RigbL Ibid. 56 At tbe same time be 
steps in with bis other Leg to turn you. 2837 New Sporting 
Mag. XI. 297 Stepping in to meet tbe ball... In stepping in 
thehittcr must get well over the ball. 2862 Pycboft Cricket 
Tutor 35 As to forward play, with an over-pitched ball every 
first-rate player knows how to step in. 

25 . Step off*, a. intr. To take one or more 
steps down and away from a higher level. 

1833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. n. i. He (a would-be viritor 
at a house) stepped off, and turning down Grosvenor Street 
[etc.]. 

b. Mil. To begin to march at a prescribed pace. 

2802 Milit. Did,, 7V?2/i^^..tolakeaprescrib^ 

pace from a halted position, in ordinary or quick time, in 
conformity to some given word of command or signal... In 
stepping off to music, . .the w’ortl of command is the signal 
to lift up the left foot. 

c. irons. To mark off by successive equal move- 
ments of a leg of the compasses. Cf. 26 d. 

2B9S Eleanor 'Ro\\s:Chip<arving2i Divide the circle into 
three equal sectors, by stepping off the radius six times upon 
tbe circumference. 


26 . Step out. a. istlr. (Cf. sense 3.) To go or 
come out from a place, usually for a short distance 
or for a short time ; esp. to leave the house, go out 
of doors. Also, to leave a boat or vehicle. Also, to 
move one or more paces away from one’s position. 

a 1533 Berners Huon cxxxiii. 494 He stepte out aparte to 
behold tbe batayle. 2576 Gascoigne Kenelw. Castle Wks. 
2910 II. 91 Sxbilla being placed in an arbor.. step out 
and pronounced os foloweth. c 2730 Swift Direct. Serv., 
General Rules, When your master .. wants a servant who 
happens to be abroad, your answer must be, that he had but 
justthatminutesleptout. 27S3RiCHARDS0N{?rq;n//w«(x7?4) 
II. 4 Sir Charles, stepping out, brought in with him^ Miss 
Jervois. 2837 Dickens Pickrv. xiv, ‘ Never mind ’, said the 
one-eyed man, calling after the girl as she left the room. 

‘ I’ll step out by and by, Mary.’ 2857 Hughes Tom Brown 
ir, vHi, The first ball of the over Jack steps out and meets, 
swiping with all his force. 2880 Mrs. R. O’Reilly Sussex 
Stories I. 276 Mother's stepped out, and I’m alon^e up nert 
fig. x6o 2 ir. Guarinis Pastor Fido iv. ii. K4 
of Siluioes actes My soule stept out, pmh’t on wtiu all ner 
will. . , . 

b. Mil. To lengthen the pace in marching. 
iSo. C James Milit. Did., Todefml.io 

pace. 1833 Reg. Insir. Cavalry 1. 17 On 

the recruit must be taught to lengthen its step to 33 . i _ 

c. To walk with .a vigorous step or stride. Also 


will =ij/l The truly-bred SufTolk 
4a Penny Cycl. XXIII. =i./> A"' 

ses are active in their "'alk.. ibey P awav 

.eKHAAvr'.r^.^otVxax Tackor^^^^^^^^ 

Lr<!»o“o"D • •‘h' 

i'hich the Jittle ‘Vignant’ stepped out to the greatest 
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d. /rans. CL step off 2 ^ c. 

i8g5 Eleanor Rowe Chip-carving Divide the circum* 
ference into six parts by stepping out the radius six times 
round the circumference. 

27. Step togetlier. fa. Of two or more jjer- 
sons : To meet or engage in conflict. Obs, b. Of 
a pair of horses: To be well matched in pace and 
action. Also Jig, of persons, to be in sympathy, 

c 1203 Lay. 28408 Heo to-gadere stopen and sturnliche 
fuhten, x866 Annie Thomas U'alier Goring I. i. 5 They 
stepped together well in fact, and so defied censure. x88o 
Miss Lraddon yust as I ‘Howwell Morton and 
Fan step together ! ' said Bevilie, speaking of the dancers 
as if they were horses. 

28. step up. a. intr. To go np from a lower 
position to a higher; to mount, ascend (also fig^\ 
spec, to go up by treading on a step or stairway. 
Also, in later use, to go a short distance, or pay a 
short visit, to a place which is, or is regarded as, 
higher. 

a 1000 Riddles xxii. 19 Hy stopan up on oheme. a X22S 
Leg. Kath, 7x3 & mid tet like step up, & stcah to h® stcor* 
ren. axz^o LoJsongiwO.E, Hom,1.2Qj His up ariste do 
me stepen uwward in beieand holi heawes. a 1400^30 IP^ars 
A/ex. 1437 Sura stepis vp on sties to he stane wallis. ^ 2400 
Destr. Troy 351 To this souerayne Citie hat yet was olofte, 
Jason aio^mid and his lust fferis, Steppit ^ to a streite 
streght on his gate. X7S8 Jortin JLrasvius I. 35 He often 
stepped up to Town. 

b. To mount a pulpit, rostrum, or the like. 

1533 CovERDALE Acts V. 20 Stcppc vp and speake in the 

temple to the people, /rxyoo Evelyn Diary 8 Nov. 1644, 
.A.fter him stepp’d up a child of 8 or 9 j’ears old who pro* 
nounced an oration. Ibid. 4 Dec. 1653, Going this day to 
our Church 1 was surpriz’d to see a tradesman, a mechanic, 
step up. 

c. To come forward for some purpose ; to leave 
one’s place and come close to (a person), 

x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Tray. 6 He., suddenly slept 
up to him, and.. laid him dead at his feete. Z723 Dc Fob 
Voy. round World (1B40) 88 One of our men stepped up to 
the fellow. 2764 in R, S. HawkeAs Footpr, Far Cornw, 
(1870) 62, 1 made up my mind to.. step up and ask his name 
right out. 1840 Thackeray Barber Cox Jan., * A mighty 
wet day, sir,' says I to Mr. Hock, stepping up and making 
my bow. 

To arise, come suddenly into prominence. 
1577 Hanmer Anc. Feci, Hisi.^ Socrates n. xxvili. 279 At 
Antioche in Syria there slept vp an other hcreticke. 1610 
Knolles Hist. Turks Induct, to Rdr., There slept vp among 
the Turks in Bythinia one Osman or Othoman. 

e. Wrestling, To bring one’s leg up (between 
the opponent’s legs). 

X714 Parkyns IntuPlay (ed. 2) 51 Step up with your left 
Leg betwixt his Legs. 

f. irans. To bank up iu steps. 

1901 S. B. Miles in yml, (R.G.S.) XVIII. 480 The 

terraces being stepped up with revetments wherever the 
natural features of the ground had not availed, to maintain 
the earth in position. 

g. Electr, To increase the voltage of (a current) 
by means of a transformer. Hence step-up used 
attrib. or as adj. designating a transformer that does 
this. 

1893 Sloase Electr, Dici.j Step-up adj., the reverse of 
step-down. 1902 .S. Sheldon& H. hlAsoii Altern.-Current 
Machines 154 The autotransformer is used to step-up the 
voltage. .to SCO volts. 19x2 Nature 21 Nov. 346/t One 
method to obtain this is to step up by means of an E.H.T. 
transformer. 

St3p, var. Stap Sc, and north.j stave of a tub. 
Step-, OE, sllop- (earlier sihip~, Northumb, 
j//<z/-), corresponding to OFris. siiap-, siiep- (NP'ris. 
stjap-y sjap-y sttp-y WFris. siiepd)^ MLG. (irreg.) 
itef- (mod. LG. staif-)^ (M)Du. (irreg.) stief-f 
OHG. siitif- (MHG., mod.G. site/-), ON. stjiip-^ 
(MSw. slittp-, stiuff ; mod.Sw. slhif-, styf - ; l3a. 
stif-y siiv-y now superseded by OTeut. 

*steupo-\ a Com. Teut. combining element (not 
recorded in Gothic), prefixed to terms of relation- 
ship (as son, father, brother) to form designations 
for the degrees of affinity resulting from the re- 
marriage of a widowed parent. The primitive 
sense of the word is indicated by the use of OE. 
stiopheaniy ^cild (Stepbaibn, Stepchild) for 
* orphan’, and by the cognates, OE, dslUpcd 
bereaved, OHG. sliufen (also ar-, bistinfen) to 
bereave. Etymologically, stepfather {stepmother') 
might be rendered ‘ one who becomes a father 
(mother) to an orphan ’, and stepson {stepdaughter) 
‘ an orphan who becomes a son (a daughter) * by 
the marriage of the surviving parent. It is' un- 
certain which of these two applications of the prefix 
is the original one ; all branches of Teut (exc. 
Gothic) have both, and also the extended use in 
stepbrother^ stepsister, ON. had shortened forms, 
stjdtpa stepmother, stjtip-r (mod.Iccl. stjiipj) step- 
son. In Du. and LG., and in later Scandinavian, 
the p of OTeut. *steitpo- is anomalously repre- 
sented byy instead of p. This is prob. not due to 
HG. influence, but to assimilation to the following 
y'in the compound stepfather (cf. the early ME. 
form steffadyr), A solitary O^ example of this 
.anomaly occurs in the form stifdoktor {cgxoL gi 2 


s.v. Stepdaughter). Occasional forms of the 
prefix in ME. are sttp^ {stypi), stu^ ste-y stappe-. 

In 175s Johnson says that stepmother the only one of 
the compounds of step- that has survived in general use. At 
the present day stepfather is hardly less frequently used, 
and stePsoHy -daughter^ -childy -brother^ -sister are b)j no 
means rare, while stepdasne ocems in somewhat archaistic 
language (chiefly ^g.). In the i6th and X7th c. a few 
writers employed the prefix in nonce.formations which would 
now seem un-English, asstep-devitya term of abhorrence for 
a stepmother; step-duchess, the stepmother of a duke’s 
children ; step-lord, one who has the position of a lord with- 
out the true lord’s affection for hissuDjects ; step-Tully, one 
who assumes the function ofa Cicero. New formations with 
the prefix, denoting actual relations of affinity, do not appear 
earlier than the 19th c. ; in the latter part of the century 
they became somewhat common, chiefly as more or less 
jocular nonce-words, though one or two of them, as step- 
nepkew, -niece, have obtained some currency in serious use. 
The older compounds of step- are in this Dictionary treated 
as main words; the following examples illustrate the ex. 
tended applications of the prefix from the zdth c. onwards. 

2549 Latimer ist Serm, bff, Edw. VI (Arb.) 30 You 
landelorde.s, you rentreisers, I maye saye you steplordes, 
you vnnaturall lordes, you haue for your possessions yercly 
to much. 2593 G, Harvey Pierces Super, Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 74 His betters will neuerpen such a peec of Latin, who- 
soeuer wer the Stepp-Tully. 1607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. i. 
ii, Was’t euer knowne stcp-Dutcncsse was so mildc. 2633 
Cosilie Whore iv. iii. in Bullen O, PI, IV. 283 Oh she was 
vertuous,..But this step-diveU doth promise our fall. 28x2 
Miss L. M, Hawkins Ctess ^ Gertrude I. 244 Mr. Ster. 
ling, the step-uncle to the countess. 2823-9 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Lady of ManorV ,xxx\\. 349 ‘And I am heartily glad 
of it/ said the old man. ..‘1 am much mistaken, if, after all, 
the step-lady [sc, a stepmother) will not prove the best 
f« lend.' 2839 Burcon Life Sir T, Gresham II. vii. 400 Her 
maternal step-grandmother. 2832 Miss Sewell Exp. Life 
xi. (2858) 84 She is a step-niece of Major Colston. 2868 
L. H. Morgan Syst. Consanguinity (1870) 482 Since the 
step.relationships are not discriminated. 2876 Mrs, Whit- 
ney Insights ii, She is also my cousin ; that U, my 

•Step-cousin. 1895 Black Briseis ii, I never know what that 
excellent step-papa of mine may be up to, 2898 Westm, 
Gas. 5 Sept, 8/2 Mrs. Neale, step-granddaughter of the wife 
of Lord Nelson. 2900 Mary E. Wilkins Love of Parson 
Lord 40 Richard Pierce, the squire’s step-grandson, 2904 
Westm. Gaz. 4 Jan. 3/2 The step-sisters and step-aunts. 
190S R. Bagot Passport vii. 69 It had amused bini to 
address no smalt part of his conversation to his step-niece 
during these little dinners. 

Stepbairn (ste*pbeajn), sb. [OE, Stiopheam : 
see Step-. Cf. ON. stjdpharn (Sw. siyfbarn, Da. 
stifbarn) in sense 2.] 
fl. An orphan. Obs, 

2 2000 IE.I.V9.1Q Saints* Lives \x, 62 paet mann..sleopbear- 
num 7;ehelpe. 22x73 Lamb. Horn. 215 He seal biwerian 
widewan and steopbern. <2x340 Hampolb Psalter ix. 38 
Til stepbarn jiou sat! be helpere. 

2. .5V. A stepson or stepdaughter; s= Stepchild 2. 

JS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 402 Suppois scho wes bot 
hir siepbtune as than. 2632 Rutherford Lett, (2862) I, 76 
And that If any were a Stepbairn, in respect of comfort and 
sense, it were rather myself than His poor bairns.^ 27*2 J. 
Kelly Sc, Prov. 328 I'hat's the piece the Step-Bairn never 
got. 2909 R. J. Drummond Faith's Cert, 329 There are no 
step-baims in the family of God. 

Hence + Stepbairn v, .5V., trans, to treat as a 
step-child. 

1606 Birnie Kirk’Buriall (18^3) 34 Why doe they so par- 
tially step-barne the pursse-miserable poorc from such a 
soul-helpe? 

stepbrother (ste'pibrp'Jfsj). [See Step-. Cf. 
MHO. stiefbruoder (mod.G. stiefbruder)^ A son, 
by a former marriage, of one’s stepfather or step- 
mother. 

2440 Promp. Parv. Stepbrothyr, of the fadyrs syde, 
victrigenus, Stepbroder, on the modyrs syde, novercatus, 
2530 Palsgr. 276/r Stepbrother, beav frere. 2828 in Web- 
ster. 2868 L. H. Morgan Syst. Consanguinity (1870) 482 
These are step.brothcrs and step-sisters to the children of 
their mother's sisters, 2869 J. Eadie Galatians 89 I f, then, 
the theory of step-brethren or cousins be surrounded with 
difficulties. 2882 ^ Early Chr, 1. 510 Whether he [re. 
St, James] were a half-brother or onlyastcp-brotber of Jesus. 

Hence Sto'pbrotherliood. 

1869 J. Eadie Galai. jZ For the thco^ of step-brother- 
hood, there is no explicit evidence in Scripture. 

StepcHild (ste*p|lj9ild). [OE. stiopcild*. see 
Step-. Cf, OHG. stiiefchint (MHG. stiff hint, 
mod.G. •hind).‘l 
f 1. An orphan. Obs, 

972 Blickl. Horn. 45 J>onnc sa^^^de Sanctus Paulus se 
biscop nasre millsiende wydewum, ne steopcildum, ne nanum 
Codes hearfan. c 1000 Ags. Cosp. John xiv. 18 Ne la:te ic 
cow steopcild. <t_i3oo E, E. Psalter xciii. 6 Widow and 
comcling slogh kai. And stepchildre drape al dai. 

2, A stepson or stepdaughter. 

C1330 Will. Palerne X'gt pan studied schc stifly, as step- 
modercs wol alle, To do dernly a despit to here stepchil- 
deren. x63x [see Stepfather). 2868 L. H. Morgan Syst. 
Consangttin^ty{:%Z^c>\A^z Their children byother wives would 
be m^’ step.children. 2889 S, Walpole Ld. Tohn Russell 
I. xiii. 340 lyOrd John went down with his children and step- 
children to Buckburst. 
b. iransf. and fig. 

2407-10 Hoccleve /’<7tfwx(T892) 58 Letmenostep- 
chyld been for I am he That hope haue in yow, confort & 
gladnesse. ^ 2450 Lo\xlicii Grail xlviii. 385 Whiles that 
2e to God diden take, thanne was he to 50W fadjT ful 
Kyndc..and setben that stepchildren that je ben, he hath 
50W for3eten ful Clen. 1774 Golpsm. //at. Ilist. V. 266 It 
parts good friends, the step-duld {sc. the young cuckoo) 
seldom offering any violence to its nurse. 19x1 Q. Rev. 


STEPHANE. 

Jan. 250 The navy has been the step.child of both parlia- 
ments. 

Stepdame (ste-pdam). Now arch. Also 4 
stedame. [f. Step- + Dame (sense 8).] A step- 
mother. 

2387 Trevisa Hifdcn (Rolls) V. 273 Vortymerus deide, 
koru3 venym of his stedame Rowen. CX400 hlAUNOEv. 
(Roxb.) XXV. 120 pai wedd. .kaire stepdames efier ke deed 
of kaire faders. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 39 His cruell step- 
dame. 2667 Milton P, L. iv. 270 Where old Cham,. Hid 
Amalihea and her Florid Son, Young Bacchus, from his 
SlepdaraeRhea’seye. 2697DRYDEN F2>2'--^^^.i>i.48ASlep. 
dame loo I have, acursed she, Who rules ray Hen.peck’d Sire, 
and orders me. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, Other stepdames 
have tried less laudable means for clearing the way to the 
•succession of their own children. 2894 Lowell xx.Kalevala 
in Century Mag.^ May 27/2 Small and weak my mother left 
me.. In the keeping of the stepdame. 

2387TKEVISA Higden (Rolls) I. 3 For^ctingnes all wey 
kypinge k® craft of a stepdamme, he is enmy of mynde. 
139s Purvey Remonstr, (1S51) 237 Necligence is stepdame 
of lernynge. 2447 Bokenam Seyntys, Marg. 942 To es- 
chewyn prolixyte, Stepdam of fauour. 2563-^7 Foxe A. ^ 
M. (1596) 257/2 The church of Rome, which ot a mother is 
become a stepdame. 2398 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 131 
An ouer commaunding mount is a stepdame to a forlresse. 
2646 Earl Monm. tr, BiondVs Civil Wars vi. 8 Verlue the 
mother ofcourage,. when it meets with desperation thestep. 
dame of courage. 1730 T. Boston Mem. xii. 512 The world 
hath been a step dame to me. 2866 Carlyle Remin. (x88i) 
1. 219 What a tragic, treacherous stepdame is vulgar Fortune 
to her children 1 
c. attrib, 

x8oo Campbell Lines Grave Suicide 13 To feel the step- 
dame buffetings of fate. 2827 Heber Europe 99 And dread 
the step.dame sway of unaccustom’d war. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev, I. vi. v, Did Nature.. fling thee forth, stepdame- 
like, a Distraction into this distracted Eighteenth Century? 

StepdaTlgllter(ste‘pidgt3i). [OK. stiopdohtor: 
see Step-. Cf. MLG. stffdochter, Du. sliffdochter, 
MHG., mod.G. siieftochier, ON. stfdpddttir {Sw, 
styfdoltery Da, stifdatter)I\ A daughter, by a former 
marriage, of one’s husband or wife. 

<1850 Kentish Glosses in Wr,-Wulcker 88/20 Filiaster, 
sleopdohtor, 0x2 MS, Vesp, Dxiv. If. i-jo Prouipia, slef- 
dohtor. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 103 Theodora k® 
step-dou3ter(2432-5o tr.//r^<^f«stappe.do5hterlof Herculeus 
Maximianus, 24. . Lat,-Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 605 Pri 
vigna, a stypdowtur. legxVRTSxzlx.Cuazzo'sCiv.Conv. 
ni. (2586) 121 In families there are. .the step Mother, and 
the steppe Daughter, the Ckiosins and Allies. 2682 Foun- 
tainhall Hist, Notices (Bannatyne Club) I. 343 Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, his stepdaughter. 2792 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1776, Next morning he introduced me to Mrs, Lucy 
I Porter, his step-daughter, 1913 C. Read in A’tfv. 

' Jan. 48 Leicester was planning to marry his step-daughter 
to James, 

Hence Ste^pdanghtership. 

2876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4* Insights xiii, Slic was keenly 
delicate of her slcp-daughtership. 

Step-down attrib, or aaf : see Step v, 21c. 
Stepe, obs. form of Steep. 

Stepell(e, Stepende : see Steeple, Stipend. 
Stepfather (sle-pi^^yai). Forms: i stdup- 
fffideer, stdopfmder, 4 stifader, -dre, etoffader; 
4- step- (see Father sb,), [OE. stdopfendcr (see 
Step-) = OFris. stiapfedert^^xi^, stfdjffadcrj sfap- 
far, WFris. stiepfader), MLG. stefvaderey Du. 
stiffvader, OHG. stiuffatcr (MHG., mod.G. stief 
vater),0'k.stn\pfabertff>w, styffader. Da. stiffader), 
A man who has married one’s mother after one’s 
father’s death. 

c823 Epinal Gloss, 1070 Vitricius^ Steupfaedaer, C893 
Alfred Oros,^i. viii. 42 Adipsus [i.e. Oedipus]. 
ofsioh ge..his sleopfseder, ge his sieopsunu. 23.. Sir Beats 
46^ Helen icbaue me stifadre Wik me mace. 2387 Trevisa 
Htgden (Rolls) 1,93 Medus..foIowed ke dedes of lason k^^^ 
was his owne stepfader. CZ489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon 
iii. 83 It is no loue of a natureill fader, but it isri^oureof 
a stepfader, 2538 Elyot Diet., Viiricus, a father tn lawe 
or steppefather. 2631 Anchoran Comenius' Gate Tongues 
123 A stepfather, & stepmother, loue not very well their 
steppe sonnes, or steppe children. 2737 Genii. Mag. VII. 
30/2, I am not your own Child, but was adopted by one of 
your former Husbands; who. .proved an excellent Step- 
Father to me, 1874 Stubbs Const.Hist. II. xiv. 46 He was 
the stepfather of Arthur of Brittany, 
b. iransf, and Jig, 

c 2323 Metr, Horn. 123 Hir [sc. the Church’s] sieffadcr 
cal 1 the Fend, For igain hir cs he unhende. 2380 Wvclip 
Set. Whs. III. 335 pis weiward steffadris of mennus soulls, 
2628 Wither Br/t, Rememb. v. 228 Who but Stepfathers to 
their Poemes be. 1703 Hickeringill PriesUcr, 11. viii.^ 86 
Kings, if they be Wise for themselves will be Nursing 
Fathers, . .not Stepfathers. 2863 Kingsley Herevj. xv, 
‘Dare we resist the Holy Father?* ‘Holy step-father, you 
mean.’ 2888 Bryce Amer. Cammiv. liii. II. 327 [Washing- 
ton] was commonly called by them ‘ITie stepfather of his 
country.’ 

*1: c. A father-in-law. (? A conscious misuse.) 
<22623 Fletcher Double Marr, iv. i, Pand. [to Juliana, 
his daughter-in-law] A word or two of a kind step-father I’ll 
have put in. 

Hence Ste*pfatlierl7<r. 

1912 Nation yi Mar. 20x2/1 His step-fatherly rule docs 
not kill even bis own officialism. 

Ii StepIiaJie (steffanf). Atttig. [Gr. artrpavr}, 
related to gtc^vos crown.J A kind of diadem or 
coronet, represented in statuary as worn by the 
goddess Here and other deities; also worn by 
militaiy commanders. 
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STEPPING. 


1847 Leitch tr. C. O. Milller's Anc, Art § 425. 505 The 
three figures on vases with high stephane foyico? ?) seem to be 
statues m the stage costume of Hercules, Hermes and a third. 
1858 IJiRCit Anc. Pottery I. 407 Hera is adorned with the 
stephane, or diadem. X87S F. Hucffer tr. Gxihl ff Koner's 
Lije Greeks Homans 235 The helmets of the common 
soldiers were generally without ornaments, those of the 
officers only being decorated with figures or patterns; the 
cap, visor, and stephane were frequently covered wth these. 

Stephanial (st/Tct^nial), a, [f. Stephanion + 
-ATi.] Of or pertaining to the stephanion. 

1891 Century Diet. A stephanial point. 

Stepliauic (st/Tccnik), a. Craniometry, [a. 
F, stfphanique : see Stephanion and -ic.] Per- 
taining to the stephanion. 

1878 Bartlev tr. Topinarefs Anthrop. 11. ii. 249 The su* 
perior and maximum frontal or Stephanie diameter upon 
the temporal ridge. 1884 J, G. Garson in 7 rnL Anthrop. 
Inst. XIV. 129 Viewed from the norma /rontalis, the arch 
of the top of the cranium is markedly flat, giving the Ste- 
phanie region a somewhat angular appearance. 

II Stephanion (stiTc^'ni^n), Craniometry. PI. 
-ia, -ions. £mod.L. use of Gr. <TT€(pdvtovj dim. 
of <TTi<l)avos crown.] The point where the coronal 
suture crosses the temporal ridge. 

1878 Bartley tr. TopiruireCs Anthrop. it. ii. 248 Whose 
two measuring^ points are the stephanions at the union of 
the temporal ridge and the coronal suture. i836 A. Mac- 
ALiSTER in yrnl.Anthrop.Inst.'XVl.as A transverse green 
band of staining crosses the bone above the frontal emi- 
nences from stephanion to stephanion, 1902 Duckworth 
lin'd. XXXII. 142 In the coronal suture on each side at and 
below the stephania. 

Stephauite (ste-fanait). Min. [ad.G. stepha- 
nit (Haidinger, 1845), teamed after the Archduke 
Stephan of Austria : see -ITE.] Sulphantimonide 
of silver, black in colour and very brittle. 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min, 493. *877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4 Mining" 295 A 5o.foot quarta-vein, carrying dis- 
seminated stephanite. 

Stephanome (ste^fan^am). [irreg. f. Gr. ari- 
^apo-y crown (taken in the sense of Corona i) + 
distributor.] An instniment for measuring 
the angular dimensions of fog-bows, halos, etc. 

1889 Times at Mar. 3/3 The stephanome. .is used for 
measuring the angular .size of halos, fog-bows, and glories 
at the Ben Nevis Observatory. tS9<j Land. etc. Phihs. 
Mag. Ser. v. XXIX. 454;mfc, A stephanome, consists of a 
graduated bar, at one end of which the eye is placed, and 
in which slides^ a cross-bar carrying certain projections. 
With its aid faint objects, for which a sextant would be 
useless, may be measured to within 

t StephLanophore. Obs. rare-^. [ad. Gr. 
aTtipavo(p 6 poi wearing a crown, f. aT(<fiavo-s crown 
+ -(pupo 7 (related to (fiipeiv to bear).] (See quot.) 
^1624 Darcie Birihof Heresies xii, 51 The Herculean Pon- 
tlfes, called for this reason Stepbanophores, as wearing a 
Crowne vpon their heads. 

Stephanotis (ste/an^idis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
aTfrjiavaris fern, adj., fit for a crown or wreath, f. 
aritpavos crown.] 

1 . II a. Sot. A genus of tropical asclepiadaceous 
twining shrubs having fragrant white flowers, b. 
A plant of this genus ; a flower of such a plant. 

1870 Disraeli Lotkairxxxl, The voice was as sweet as 
the stephanotis. x88z Cornk. Mag. Apr, 390 With a sprig 
of stephanotis in bis buttonhole. 

2 . A perfume said to be prepared from the flowers 
of Stephanotis fioribiinda. 

X907 H. Wyndham Flare 0/ Footlights xvii, A sickly 
odour of stephanotis arose from it [the letter]. 

Stephne, obs. form of Steven sb.^ 

Stepil(l, obs. forms of Steeple. 

Stspille, obs. Sc. form of Staple sb.^ 

IS97 in Spalding Club Misc. I. Pref. 53 Joggis, Stepillis, 
and Lockis. 

Step-ladder. [Step j^.] A ladder which 
has flat steps instead of rungs. 

1751 Hist. Acc. New Forest etc, 49 Step Ladders were 
fixed against the Wall of the Park [Richmond] in divers 
Parts. X795 Helen M. WiLLp\MS Lett. France II. 12 (Jod.) 
One of the secrets of Robespierre's go vernment was to em- 
ploy as the step-ladders of his ambition, men whose cha- 
racters were marked with opprobrium. 1830 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. iv, 239 The staircase, .is as much like a step- 
ladder In a dark corner as any thing well can be. 1904 Mav 
Sinclair Div. Fire 22 Standing on a step-ladder and fum- 
bling in the darkness for a copy of Demosthenes, 
b. attrib, 

igo8 Daily Graphic 21 Mar. 13/2 The chemise and^step- 
ladder patterns [of sleeve] are the two.. most Insistent 
applicants for our favour. Ibid.y Step-ladder sleeves arc 
distant relatives of the Kimono. 

Stepl©, obs. form of Steeple. 

Stepless fste'ples), a. [f. Step sb. + -less.] 
Having no step or steps. 

X827 Darley Sylvia 20 You might as well climb the step- 
less air and catch that voice . . as overtake my Sylvia. 
Steply, variant of Steeply a. 

Stepmotlier (ste‘pm»i>3i), sb. Also i stdop-, 

4 stip-, 5 stappe-, Caxton styfe- (after Hu.). [OE, 
stiopmSdorx see Step-. Cf. OFris. stiepmoder 
(NFris. stjap-j WFris. stiep-), MLG. stgmoder^ 
Du. stieftiioedery OHG. stiufmuoter (MHG. sttef- 
mnoter^ mod.G. -mutter'), Sw. sty/moderpTio.. stif- 
7Jtoderi\ I 


1 . A woman who has married one’s father after 
one’s mother’s death. 

£7*S Corpus trf<7xx.(Hessels) N 167 Nouercap steopmoder. 
C893 /Llfrcd Oros. 111. vii. § 2 Heo was Philippuses steop- 
modor. cxzo^ Lay. 222 He jef heo bis stepmoder For 
pon lofe of his broker. Ibid. 14421 Heore steopmoder. 
rizgoi*. Leg. 47/8 Stepmoder is selde guod. CX30S 
St. iiwithin in E. E. P, (1862) 45 Seint Edwardes fader was 
pat bis stipmoder a-slou). 1390 Gower Con/. I, 104 My 
Stepmoder for an hate, Which toward mesche hath begonne, 
Forschop me. X432-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 273 His siappe- 
modyr. 1471 Caxton Recuyelt (Sommer) 83 His styfe- 
modcr. 1562 J. Heyivood /"xw. Epigr. (1867) 195 I'hy 
fathers second wife, thy steppe mother. 1598 Bernard tr. 
Terence's Hecyra 11. i, With one consent all stejsniothcrs 
hale their daughters in law. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. i. 71 You 
.shall not finde me (Daughter) After the slander of most 
Step-mother^ Euill-ey'd vnto you. a 1692 Shadwell Vo- 
lunteers I. ii, What is that Fathers Wife of kin to you? 
Clara. My true Stepmother. 1865 Ln Fanu Guy Devcrell 
iv. I. 51 His mother indeed she was not; but only the step- 
mother of his deceased wife. 1914 J. Mackay Ch. in High- 
lands ii. 49 A man might marry his stepmother. 

b. iransf. Said of a bird that hatches another 
bird’s eggs. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 97 b, So soone as those yong can 
heare but their. .Natiue Dams note, they leaue their Step- 
mother or Nurses [the Partridge’s) foode by and by, 17XX 
Addison Spect. Na 121 v t The young, upon the sight of 
a pond, immediately ran into it ; while the step.mother, with 
all imaginable anxiety, hovered about the borders of it. 
x8ts Stephens in SAaxms Gen. Zoot. IX. 1. 76 The bird often 

E roves a mother and step-mother at the same time, by 
ringing into life the whole brood. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love ni. ix. (Skeat) 86 My dul wit 
is hindred by stepmother of foo'eting. [Cf. Higden Potyehr. 
(Rolls) 1. 5 Novercante oblivione.) 1396-7 in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1907) XXII. 296 Qwan J>e chirche of Yngelond began 
to dole in temporalte aftir her stepmodir pe grete chirche 
of Rome, a 1400 Reitg. Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. (1867) 
13 Vdillnes es. .stepmod/re and stamerynge agaynes gude 
Inewes. 1426 Lydc. De Gnil. Pilgr. 15985 The Step- 
moder off vertu, And ful enmy to cryst ihesu, Wych callyd 
ys * Prosperyte *. 1430-40 — Bochas it. ii. (1554) 44 Flat- 
tery Which is a stepmother called. .To all vertue. 1646 J. 
Hall Horz Vac. 15 He seem’d to carry Reason along with 
him, who called Nature Step-mother, m that she gives us 
so small a portion of Time. 1659 N. R. Prov., Eng. Fr. etc. 
32 Fortune to one i.s a mother, another a step-mother. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1679) ^1! sort of Clay, is held but a step- 

mother to Trees. C169S J. Miller Deser. Nav York 
(1843) 10 New York, in these [necessaries], is not unkind; 
but though a stepmother to those who come from England, 
yet furnishes them. .plentifully. 1705 Hickerincill Priest- 
cr. ii. V, 56 Happy we, that Her Majesty does not behave 
Her self like a Step-mother to the hloderate Party. 1913 
ContemP. Rev. June 827 The monastery had got the credit 
of founding a school, but bad really been a stepmother to it 
quasi-ndj. 17x5 Chappelow Right JVay to be Rich (17x7) 
81 Turn’d naked into a frowningstep-motber world. 

d. attrib. a.% stepmother dole, (with refer- 

ence to the stinginess ascribed to stepmothers). Also 
Comb. stepmother-in-la7v. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 361/2 A Stepmoder schyfe, coUrida. 
1847 C, Bronte yarn Eyre xxxi, Nature.. forgetting her 
usual stinted stepmother dole of gifts, had endowed this, 
her darling, with a granddame's bounty. 1904 Vemey 
Mem, II. X33 Eleanor, Countess of Warwick, .stepmotber- 
in-law to the Protector’s daughter. 

2 . dial, a, stepmother s blessing', aa 

agnail. 

x8x8 WiLDRAHAM Chcsh. Gloss.p Stepmother's Blessingp a 
little reverted skin about the nail, often called a back friend. 
1862 C. C. Rodinson Dial. Leeds 421 Stepmothers, hang- 
nails. 

b. (See quot.) 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Step-mother, the name given 
to the flowers of the violet in general, but more particularly 
to those of the viola tricolor, pansies or hearls-ease, etc. 

Hence Ste’pmotlier v. Irons., {a) to provide with 
a stepmother ; (p') to behave as a stepmother to. 
Stepmotherly a,, pertaining to or characteristic 
of a stepmother; hence Ste’pmotherliness, 

1848 [JI. W. Savage] Bachelor 0/ Albany sio [The cook] 
obliged her barbarous mistress to abandon . . her step- 
motherly designs. x86o WraxallZ.^ in Sea viii. 192 The 
Acephala have not been treated by her [Nature] in such a 
step-motherly fashion as might be supposed from their 
headless condition. 1887 Augusta Wilson At Mercy of 
Tiberius vii, \^cn 1 want my children step-mothered I will 
let you know. 1894 Kate K. Ioe in ,<4 (Chicago) 

22 Mar., A good grandmother, whose grandchildren had 
become stcp-mothcred. 1892 Jane Barlow /nxA Idylls liL 
41 He knows what ills forihwith await him, what step- 
molherliness of barren earth. 1896 E. A, King Ital. High- 
zuays 63 Alma Mater is but step-motherly to her daughters 
in our own country. 

t Ste’pony. Obs. Also *i stopponi, -ony, 
stipone,stiponie, stipony, 8 8teponey,8tepanyj^ 
stepney. [Of obscure origin ; possibly a use of 
Stepney, the name of a parish in the East of London 
(cf. quot. 1656).] A kind of raisin-wine, made 
from raisins with lemon-juice and sugar added. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.,Stipo*te, a kind of sweet compound 
liquor, drunk 5n some places of London in the summertime. 
1664 'ETUERzocEComieal Rev. v. tv, Do notyouu^nderstand 
the mystery of Stiponie, Jenny? 1669 Sir K. Pir^y ^ 
Closet Opened 124 To make StepponL 1^* Hannah Wool- 
lev Queen-like Closet s. (1684) 29 To make Raisin-Wine or 
Stepony. 1676 Poor Robin's Intelt. xx-18 Apr. 2/2 inen 
comes in the faculty of spunging Stipony, and 
the reckoning as occasion shall require. « *70® 

Cant. Crew, Sieppony, a Decoction of Raisins of tne 
and Lemons in Conduit-water, sw^tned with bugar ana 1 


Bottled up. 1717 Poor Robin July B = b, They drinks 
ChtKOlate, . . Stepany, Tea. 172S Diet. (ed. 3), IPine. 
Raisin or Stepony may be thus made [etc.]. 1785 Gkose 
Diet* Vulgar T,, Stepney. 

Steppage (ste-peds). Path. [a. F. steppage 
(Charcot), f. stepper to step (racing term), ad. E. 
Step v. : see -age.] A peculiar high-stepping gait 
characteristic of certain nervous diseases. 

1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1900 Church & Pctersoh Nervous 
(f Mental Dis. (ed. 2) 30a 

Steppe (step). Also 7-9 step. [a. Russian 
cienb. Cf. F., G. steppe^ 

1. One of the vast comparatively level and tree- 
less plains of south-eastern Europe and Siberia. 

1671 [S. Collins] Pres. Si. Russia xviii. 81 Going towards 
the more Southern parts of Syberia, you shall see a Wilder- 
ness called the Step. 1710 Whitw'orth Acc. Russia (1758) 
119 The place being on the step, or desert. 1762 tr. Busch- 
ings Syst. Geog. I. 478 The Steppe, or wide desert plain of 
Astraan,..is a dreary waste. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 
319 The gr«t steppe of Tarlary.,is unexplored. 1876 
Burnaby Ride to Khiva xxvi. 240 The Turkomans and 
other nomad races in the steppes often attribute a disease 
or illness to the devil. 

2 . transf. An extensive plain, usually treeless. 
X837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville (1849) 61 These great 

steppes, which range along the feet of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 43 Saline steppes, 
where the soil is impregnated with salt, but where the foliage 
is not influenced by a saline atmosphere. X878 A. K. John- 
ston Africa ii. 20 These rocky steppes possess but few 
streams. X903 W. R. Fisher tr. Schimper's Plant Geog. 
551 The steppe of the Hungarian plain exhibits close cli- 
matic similarity to that of South Russia. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as steppe bird, country, 
district, fauna, horse, lake, land, -travelling’, 
steppe cat, the manul {Felis manul or catidatus) ; 
steppe-murrain = Rinderpest ; steppe rue, the 
plant Peganum Hartnala, the seeds of which are 
sometimes eaten as a narcotic. 

1884^ H. Seebohm Hist. Brit. Birds II. 234 Richard's 
Pipit is essentially a *steppe bird. tSZs Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(i828) V. 462 The *Steppe Cat.. of Bokhara, xpit Marett 
Anthrop. iv. 106 A belt of grassland or *steppe-country. 
X903 W. R. Fisher tr. Schimper's Plant Geog. 504 ’'Steppe 
districts. xBgS Arc/tarol. y>7//. Ser. 11. V. 284 Tne Tundra 
fauna [had] given place to the 'Steppe fauna. 1877 C Geikie 
Christ XXV. (1879) 272 Their lean and untiring *steppe horses. 
X90X Geogr. yml. (R,G.S.) XVIII. 92 A typical "steppe- 
lake. X901 Wide World MagoVl, 444 fz The "steppe lands 
..in Western Siberia. x^S$ Athensum 7 Oct. 473/2 Pul- 
monary and "steppe murrain. x88x SPon's Encyel. Ituiusfr. 
Arts etc. iv. 1324 Syrian or "Steppe Kue. xBgo' R. Boldre- 
wooD ’ Col, Reformer xvi, The monotony of Australian 
"steppe-travelliDg. 

Hence Steppe-ful noiue-wd. 

1857 Lett. HighLai. 37 [He] could let me have 

a steppe-ful of horses if I desired. 

Stepp© : see Steep a., Stap sb. 
stepped (slept), (///.) a. [f.STEP sb. and v. + 
■ED.J Having a step or steps; formed in a series 
of steps (see Step v. 12). 

1833 Loudon Encyel, Archit. § 1890 In this style we have 
the simple gable of two lines, .and the stepped gable. x86i 
Beresf. Hope Exigl. Catkedr. v. 155 The more grandiose 
yet theatrical form of the stepped bema. XB69 Rankine 
Mach. «5- Millvjork iv, § 150 Stepped Teeth... A wheel with 
stepped teeth. 187s M^Ilwraith Guide Wigtownsh, 62 The 
stepped path on the cliff, 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2376/1 
Stepped Gage, one having a series of notches which may fit 
varying sires of boles, Ibxd., The stepped key was shown in 
Rountree’s lock, English patent, 2790. xWr E. Wilson 
Egypt of Past 24 Ihe stepped pyramid. ^1893 J". A. R. 
Mu.nro 'xa Aihetixum 4't^o'e. 632/2 The inscribed field of the 
architrave., occupies the top of the blocks above a stepped 
surface. 1898 M. Hewlett Forest Lovers x\v, There are 
three ravines about it, with a stepped path through each to 
the Castle. 

Stepper (ste’psj). [f. Step v. -f- -erL] 

1. A horse with good paces and showy action. 
Often with adj., good, sure, etc. ; cf. High-stepper. 

X83S Sir G. Stephen Search of Horse ii. 32 If he is 
‘a beautiful stepper*, you will find that he has the action 
of a peacock, 1850 SiiEDLEY F'rank Fairlegh xl. 330 ‘ By 
Jove ! what splendid steppers ! ' was Lawless’s exclamation, 
as I drove up, 1908 A. Kinross yonn ofGarioch x. (^ii) 

44 A quiet closed brougham passed by drawn by two fiery 
Hungarian steppers. 

2 . slang, a. The treadmill, b. //. The feet. 
i8st-6x Mayhew Land. Labour III. 3S0 These thoughts 

used to come over me when I was ‘on the stepper', that is, 
on the wheel. 1853 Househ. Words VIII. 75 The feet are 
steppers. 1874 Slang Diet. 309 Stepper, the treadmilL 

3. coUoq. = step-girl (Stee sb. 18). 

1884 Alt Yr. Round j 8 Oct. 29/2 Door-step cleaners- 
known among themselves and their own class as steppers. 
Steppie, obs. variant of Steepy a. 

Stepping (ste-pir)), vbl.sb. [f. Stetz'. + •] 

1 . The action of Step v. ; an instance of this. 

C1394 P. PI. Crede 649 per is no waspe in pis 
will wilfullokerstyngen For V™/ 

too ofa styncandc frere, *s 8 oHolivband 7' • 

MarcAcmonlNnsou/ti-o,utKppins{on>.:i^.^ 3 }-^S^ 

Prodigios (.665) 13° Naturr-s voluntary cmrr 

out other more common road “f ’ jjomeiic word 

c„m.t. -/f Sf^pi'ie'd to rb^t'e^iuB 

footprint.. Obs. 

• Tjfte! Toeasta v. v, Leade the waye 

I ’?o^thi*ston?c rodccs and highest hilles, Where fewest 

i^fces'’ of sTeppfuls Ly bo We. riS^ MncuancHH 
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STERCOBACEOUS. 


PfiilotwtusTi}^ It is a custome of purloining burelairers, 
lo strew pepper in the tract of their steppings. 1647 H. More 
Son^c/Soui i. it 82 Though short he fall of old Corvino's 
age, His steppings with the other footsteps fit. 

+ c. pL Gradual advances. Obs. 

1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm./or Year (1678) 54 Still the 
Flood crept by little steppings, and invaded more by bb 
progressions than he lost by his retreat, 
a* Places on which to step, rare, 

1854 Miller Sch. ^ Schm, xvii, (1858) 370 That common 
sense.. which enables men to pick their stepping prudently 
through the journey of life. 

2 . concr, t a. pU Steps, stairs. Also, stone for 
making steps. Obs, 

1608 WiLLET Hexaj>la Exod. 453 Ajl steppings vp (to the 
altar] being forbidden. 1676 in Willis & Clark Catitbridge 
(i836) n. 144 Item for Steppings 70 and ^ foot at seven 
shillings per foot. 

b. pi, = Stepping-stones, dial, 

1796 W. H. Marshall Yorhsh, (ed. 2) II. 347, 

c. Natil, A rabbet taken out of the deadwood, 
for the heels of the timbers to step on. 

1805 Shipwright's Vade^M, 135. 1874 Tiiearle Navai 
Archil, xgs At present, however, the cants are heeled against 
the keel and deadwood without any such stepping. 

3 . Surveying, A method of ascertaining the 
horizontal measure of a slope by extending the 
chain horizontally in a series of successive positions 
resembling a flight of steps. 

xB88 B. H. Brough Mine^Suru. 15 The process is called 
stepping^ and, on steep ground, may be carried on by half, 
chains, or even shorter distances. 

4 . atlrib.f as stepping-board^ -line^ -piecej -place^ 
-wheels atepping-off place the place at 
the end of the world, whence one steps off into 
vacancy ; atepping-stile = step-stile, 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 150/x The tread-wheel is similar 
to a common water-wheel. Upon its circumference are 
*stepping-boards. 1846 A, Young Ptaui. Diet. 30 Bearding. 
//««,.. often called the *stepping-line. 1893 Mrs. Custer 
Tenting on Plains 21 In m3' mind, Texas then seemed the 
*steppin|:-ofr place. 1879 CasselPs Techn. Educ, III. 83 
^hip-buildlng.j It is usual. .to fit_a ‘*stepping piece 2824 
Scott Redgnuntlet xiii. By knowing exactb* where certain 
*stepping-places and holdfasts were placed. 1791 Charlotte 
Smith CelesUna (ed. 2) II. 200 She then went into the park 
over the'stepplng stile. 2873 1 enkinson Guide Engl. Lakes 
(1879) 243 A stepping-stile leads into the field. 2884 A. 
Griffiths Chron, Neivgate II. iv, 168 The newly-invented 
tread-wheels, or ‘stepping wheels, as they were at first called. 

Stepping-stone. Also 4 stoppyngston, 7 
Sc. atopping stane, stapping aton. [Steppino 
vbl. si.J 

1 . A stone for stepping upon. a. A stone placed 
in the bed of a stream or on muddy or swampy 
ground, to facilitate crossing on foot. Chiefly 
plural, referring to a row or line of such stones. 

_ C131S Gloss. O', do Bibiesw. in Wright Voe. iS9 S[t]ep- 
ing-stones passueres, ^2340 Nominate (Skeat) 515 Caliato 
fusil ei passuer, Flynt firehiron stoppyngston. 2550 (see 
Siket]. 2579 Nottingham Ree. IV. 189 Sleppingstones to 
be sett be tweene Frear Poole. 1603 Reg, Mag. Sig. Seat, 
506/2 Passand to ane grenedykhesouththe stuping stanes 
of the lle-ark. 2655 Lamont Diary (Maitl. Club) 01 The 
water. .ran awa3’ some of the stapping stons at Nether 
Largo, 2683 O. Hevivood Diaries (x88i) II. 303 Going 
over stepping stones at a brook. 273^ Swift On Poetry i6g 
Like stepping Stones to save a Stride, In Streets where 
Kennels are too wide. 2815 Scott Guy M, viii, Once he 
(the Dominie] fell into the brook crossing at the stepping- 
stones. 2833 Tennvson Mtlleds Dau. 54 The tall flag- 
flower that sprung Beside the noisy steppingslones. 1853 
E. W. Bensoh in Life (1899) I. iii. 2x0, 1 reached the Abbey 
by the stepping-stones. 2899 Crc^kett Kit Kennedy 189 
Kit crossed the brook at the stepping-stones. 

b. A raised stone on which the foot can be 
placed to facilitate a climb or ascent ; spec. ' a horse- 
block’ (Halliwell), in literal sense: sees, 
2837^ Dickens Pickw, xxviii, TTie stile.. was full three 
feet high, and had only a couple of stepping-stones. 1842 
J A1AJS Brigand xif He sat down on one of the stepping- 
stones placed to aid travellers in mounting their horses. 

C. iransf, A place for a break ot journey. 

2849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3 104) The intermediate clouds 
serving as intermediate conductors, or stepping-stones as it 
were for the electric fluid. 2856 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. xiL 
398/ChIttim’ thus became the first stepping-stone to 
the isles of the West. x 83 o A R. Wallace 1 st. Life 274 
Some islands may' have inter%'ened between them[the Gala- 
pagos] and the coa.st,and have ser\*ed as stepping-stones by 
which the passage to them of various organisms would be 
greatl)' facilitated. 

2 . Jig, Something that is used as a means of rising 
in the world, or of making progress towards some 
object; often, a position, office, or the like, thatserves 
to afford opportunity for further advancement. 

1653 Baxter Christian Concord gy Some Ministers latel>’ 
put in, are young, weak, and indiscreet, and fit matter for 
them to contemn, and modestly to make stepping stones to 
their own reputation. 1715 Chappelow Right IVay to be 
Rich (1717) 165 She has. .made them stepping-stones to her 
own grandeur. 2773 W. Eden in Jesse Selwyn <5- ContemP. 
(1644) III. 59 His office, .would suit our friend Hare cxactf3*, 
as an intraiuclion or stepping-stone to something better. 
1B06 G. Rose Diaries (xB6o) II. 24B [They] would sw through 
it too clearly to allow themselves to be made stepping-stones 
for their Lordships to mount into power by. xBsoTeknyson 
In Mem. i, I held it truth.. That men ^y rise on stepping- 
stones Of their dead selves to higher thing-?. 2855 Macaulay 
Nist. Eng. xi. 1 1 1 . 49 Those obstacles his genius had turned 
into stepping stones. 28^ H. Sweet in ijlhAddr, Philol. 
Soc. 83 Such a shorthand would serve as a stepping-stone 


I from the ordinary Roman alphabet to such a one as BeH*s 
I Visible Speech. 2892 Speaker ix July 26/^1 A type of snob- 
! bery which regards the established religion as a stepping- 
I stone to respectability. 2898 R. B. O’Brien 1, vhi. 
; 168 Agrarian revolution was to be made the stepping-stone 
: to separation from England. 

I Ste'ppy, <2. rare, [f. Step + -y.|] Full of steps. 

I 1882 Mrs. B. hUC^o^^nProPer Pride 1 . 11.25 The narrow, 
sun-scorched, steppy streets of Valetta. 

! t Ste*psire. Obs, rare, = Steppatheb. 

I 13,, Sir Beues 3464 Alse glad he was of hire, Of bis 
damme, ase of is sttpsire. 1582 Studley Seneca's Hercules 
' (Eicetts IT. 193 b, His former Stepsiers stocke heereby the 
j overthrow shall haue. 

Stepsister (stcpsisloj). [See Step-, Cf. Dn. 

! sliejzusler, MHG., mod.G. stiefschwester^ S\v. 

! siyfsyster^ Da. sii/sesler^ A daughter of one’s 
i stepfather or stepmother. 

cieA'^ Provip. Parv, /nAfs. Stepsysty’r. xs3oPAi.scn. 276/r 
i Step sustre, belle seur, 2828 in Webster. x 86S [see Step- 
i brother]. 2883 Miss M. Betham-Edwards Disarmed xxx, 

' Throwing his arms round his step-sister’s neck, 29x0 C. N. 
& A. M. Williamson Love ^ Spy 1. L 10 Di and I are only' 
step-sisters. 

Stepson (stepson). Also i stSop-, 5 styp-. 
[OE. siiopssisiu : see Stkp-. Cf. Du. stiefzoon, 
MLG. slejsosie, OHG. siiufsun (MHG. stiefsisn, 
G. -sohn), ON. sljiipsonr (Sw. sty f sou, Da. stifsen)^ 
A son, by a former marriage, of one’s husband or 
wife. 

£■725 Corpus Gloss. (Hcssels) F 210 Filiaster^ steopsunu 
^893 (see Steffather], cxxso Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 538/5 
Priuiuignus (sic], stepsune. c 2205 Lay. 32138 Yuor wes his 
step-sune. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1412 Tibery is stepsone 
after him com. 24.. Lai..Eng. Yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 605/4 
Privignus^ a stypsone. 2490 Caxton Eneydos Ixv. 164 
Lauyne..retourned..to her stepsone ascanius. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 164/26 A step priuignus. 2632 Weever 
FN«tf>'n/A/i>«.2roThisQueene I joanjendured some troubles 
in the raigne of her Stepsonne King Henry the fift. 2707 
Holcroft tr. Stolberg*s Trav. (ed. 2) II. xlvii. 119 The 
stepson of Sylla. 2870 Frf.emam Norm. Conn. (ed. 2) I. vI. 
452 Where his banished step-sons were being brought up as 
his possible rivals. 2872 Morley Voltaire 2 Calvin, again, 
like some stem and austere step-son of the Christian God. 

Stepull(e, stopyl(l(e, obs. ff. Steeple sb.'^ 

Step-up ailrih. or adj, : see Step v. 28 g. 

Ster, obs. form of Stap., Steer, Stir. 

-ster, suffix, (Forms: i -istrse, -estre, later 
-yatre, -istre, 2-4 -estro, 4-5 -estir, 5 -ister, 4-7 
-star(e, 4-5 -eatere, -stere, 4- -ster), correspond- 
ing to MLG. ~{e)slery (M)Du. and mod.Fris. -j/r;*, 
represents a WGer. type *sirjdn-y forming feminine 
agent-nouns, prob. a derivative of the OTeut. ^stro- 
forming nouns of action, as in ON, bahstr masc., 
act of baking, OHG. galstar XitrxK,, incantation. 

The existence of the suffix is not attested for High Ger- 
man, OS. or OFrb. ; the supposed examples sometimes cited, 
OHG. tvagaslria lance, agalastra (OS. agastria) magpie, 
OS. hamstramsirmol.rafneslra some plant, are very doubt- 
ful ; even if the suffix he formally identical with the agential 
suffix, it has not the same function. In Du. -ster regularly 
forms feminine agent-nouns corresponding to ma.sculines in 
•er, e. g. schrijfster fern, of schrijver a writer. In MLG., 
and in mod.Fris,, although most of the nouns in -ster nre 
fern., several occur as masc., e.g. MLG. bedriegster^ecewex^ 
N Fris. grewster gravedigger, ivawster weaver. 

In the original types of the formation the suffix was prob. 
preceded by the thematic vowel of the word to which it was 
attached, thus becoming -aslrjon-f -istrjdnf ?.ustr/bn.. In 
the historical forms, however, there is no evidence of this 
(unless in the OE. lyrdisirse : sec below) ; in Du. and Fris. 
the suffix is without prefixed vowel? in MLG. usually 
-sier^ sometimes -ester, app. merely for euphony. In OE. 
it is .estre, which does not produce umlaut, though it is often 
added to a stem containing an umlaut-vowel. 

In OE. -estre was freely used to form fem. agent- 
nouns, in exactly the same manner in which -ere 
(-EB 1 ) was used to form masc. agent-nouns. Thus 
it was appended to the pres.-stems of verbs, as in 
Ixrestre female teacher, hoppestre female dancer, 
and to certain monosyllabic nouns of action as in 
sangestre songstress, siamestre sempstress, lybbestre 
female poisoner or witch. In a few instances fem. 
agent-nouns were formed by the substitution of 
-estre tor the masc. suflix -a (:— -jon-'), as in bigeng- 
estre fem. of bigenga cultivator, worshipper, -web- 
bestre (Websteb) beside luebbe as fem. of webba 
weaver. Latteow, leader, functionally an agent-n. 
though without agential suffix, gave rise to a fem. 
Ixitewestre. An anomalous formation is kuuti^estre 
(ynsleo-A ol *huntestre) huntress, which occurs once 
as a variant reading for hnnliege. 

In OE. the suffix may be said to have retained its 
original function, for the few instances in which it 
is used as a masculine are renderings of Latin 
designations of men exercising functions which 
among the English were peculiar to women, as 
byrdistrse embroiderer (gl. blaciarius, primicu- 
larius'), bseeesire baker (gl. pistof), slamestre tailor 
(gk sartor'), •wxscestre washer {•^.fullo). 

In northern ME., however, perh. owing to the fre- 
quent adoption by men oftrades like weaving, baking, 
Lailoring, etc., the suffix came very’ early to be used, 
indiscriminately with -eb*, as an agential ending 


irrespective of gender; thus in the Cursor Mundi 
(a 1300) demestre (see Dempstek) appears instead 
oKdemere (Deemeb), a judge, bemestre instead of 
bemer a trumpeter. It is probable that -ster was 
often preferred to -er as more unambiguously 
referring to the holder of a professional function, as 
distinguished from the doer of an occasional act. 
In Scotland, baxter and Webster survived as mascu- 
lines down to the 19th c. The only word of this 
formation that in Scotland has remained exclusively 
feminine is Sewsteu. 

In the south the suffix continued to be predomi- 
nantly feminine throughout the ME. period. The 
OE. formations, baxter, seamster, tapster, were in 
southern English usually feminine before 1500; 
many new designations of occupation, originally 
feminine, arose in ME., as bellringestre, hordestre 
treasurer (JVinteuey Rule SI. JBenet, 13th c.), 
hotestre fem. olhotere com mander ( Ayenbite), brew- 
ster, dyester, Ulster, throwster, huckster-, also 
ster, which alone of the group has survived (though 
with change of sense) solely as a feminine. A few 
feminines in -estere were formed to correspond to 
masculines in -er{e of French origin : fruitestcre, 
tumbestere, iumblestere, wafrestere. As a feminine 
suffix of purely agential import, -ster was in the 
14th c. still used for new formations by some writers, 
but was generally replaced by the French -cresse. 
Thus MS. Bodl. 2 77 of the Wyclif Bible has chesis- 
ter, daunster, dwelster, weilster, where other copies 
have cheseresse, daunseresse (Jeperesse), dwelleresse, 
weileresse. 

From the i6th c. onwards the older words in -ster, 
so far as they survived, have been regarded as 
masculines, and several of them have given rise to 
feminines in-rrr,as baekstress, seamstress, songstress, 
huckstress. In the modem English period the suffix 
has been very productive, but it is doubtful whether 
any of the new formations are really derived from 
verbs; in every instance in which this would be 
formally possible there is a sb. of the same form as 
the vb., and the derivative is (in present feeling at 
least) associated rather with the sb, than the vb. 
so in gamester, rhymester (late i6th c.), drugster 
(1611; but cf. druggisier), and the much later 
dabster, jokester, punster, trickster, tipster. The 
formation here imitates that of trade designations ; 
hence the disparaging sense, e.g. in rhymester, 
jokester, as compared with rhymer, joker. An 
anomalous use is that in rubster (i 7th c.) something 
used to rub with. 

In the 16th c. two formations on adjs. occur: 
(after which pWjfr?' was formed later) and 

Icwdster. 

tSteTaole. Obs. Forms: 5 starncle, 6 
sterakel, nterracle, stiracle, 5-6 steraolo. [Of 
obscure origin : possibly f. Stabe v., aker spectaclei] 
A spectacle, show. Also with play on miracle. 

c 1440 Jacob's IVotl 105 To gon to waky.s & to wrestlynges, 
to daunsynges & lo steraclys. X4., Pain Evil Marr. in 
Mapos- .Porwr (Camden) 397 At starades to sitte on high 
stages. iS4oPAi.scn. /fco/atlKiiv. iv. Tiij b, Why whippest 
thou it about, or playest thou thy sterades. c 1550 Baie 
K. Johan 996 With ymages and rellyckes be shall wurke 
slcrracles. 1563 Becok Acts of Christ Wk-s. HI. 416 b, But 
to pray at, .places. .where the deuil worketh stirades, I 
would say, miracler,. .this passeth a!. 

Steradian (sterrl'dian). Ceom. [f. Gr. areptbs 
solid 4- Radian si.] A unit of measurement of 
solid angles (see qnot. 1881). 

iBSi Halsted Mensuration yB A steradian is the angle 
subtended at the center by that part of every_5phere equal to 
the square of the radius, 1883 W. Thomson in Encyct. Brit. 
XVI, 25/2 Number of Steradians in an Angle. 1885 A, 
Macfarlane Phys, A rith. 87 The unit-rate S per (L radius)’ 
is sometimes called a steradian, that is, a solid radian. 

Storage, obs. f. Steebage ; var. Stibbage. 
Sterap, obs. Sc. form of Stikeup. 

Sterc, Bterch, obs. ff. Stabk a. 

Stercobilin (stoukuibni-lin). [irreg. f. L. 
slerc-us {stercor-) dung + bil-is Bile +-in.] The 
colouring matter of the feces. 

i83o J. W. Lego Bile go Vanlair and Masius descrite 
another derivative found in abundance in the fseces,.. which 
they name sterco-bilin* 1900 A. E. Garrod in Lancet xo 
Nov. 132^/2 The urobilin of urine and the stercobilin of 
fieces arc identical in composition. 

Stercoraceous (stojkor^-Jas), a, [f. tsoSler- 
cordcc-us, f. stercor-, stercus dung: see -ACEOOS.] 

1 . Consisting of, containing, or pertaining to fseces. 
173X Arbuthnot Nat. Aliments i. (1735) A. putrid 
stercoraceous Taste and Odour. 2759 Mills ir. DnhatneV s 
Husb. 1. rilL (J762) 19 The stercoraceous salts of the dung. 
1787 (see Stercorabious, 2785 quoL]. 2834 Rep. Set. Comm. 
Metrop. Sewers 115 Pumping of stercoraceous filth is prac- 
tised sometimes every night 2876 Bristowk Th. If Praet. 
Med. (1878) 662 This discharge of ‘stercoraceous * matter by 
the mouth is due. .to the fact that [etc.]. 
fig. 2833 lYestm. Rev.'X.Wll. 522 Asneaking stercoraceous 
polic}*. 



STEBCOBACEOTISLT. 

Id. /’uM. Of vomiting: Consisting of feces, fecal. 
1754-64 Smellie Mid-Mfcry III. 516 The Child had that 
night Stcrcoraccous vomiiings. 1898 Rose & Caeless Id an. 
iiuyg. 931 Ihis shock. .is. .followed by vomiting, at first 
gMtnc, then bilious, and finally stcrcoraccous or ficcaU 
2 . Ent, Of certain beetles, flies, etc. : Frequenting 
or feeding on dung. 1891 Century Diet. 

Hence Stercora'ceously adv, 

1894 J. RI. WA1.SH Coffee 142 The appreciation of such 
stercoraceously deposited beans by the natives being an un- 
doubted fact. 

il Stercoraemia (starkorfmia). Path. Also 
-emia. [mod.L. f. L. stercor-, slerais dung, fmees 
+ Gr. afpa blood.] Contamination of the blood 
by absorption from retained feces. 

1890 BiLLiKcsiVa/. Med. Diet. II. 588 Stereorxmia. Name 
proposed by liouchard for sj’stemic poisoning due to alka- 
loids absorbed from the intestines. 1898 Syd, Sue. Le.r., 
Stercoreemia^ Stereerremiet. 

Stercoral (staukoral), a. [f. L. stercor-, stcrcits 
dung + -At..] 

1. Path. = SterCOKAceous. Stercoral ulcer, an 
ulcer produced by the pressure of fjccal matter. 

*758 J* S. Le Draft's Ooserv. Surr. (1771) 108 Which., 
would inundate the Cavity of the Abdomen with stercoral 
Matter. 18x7 Coleridge £ss. Otim Times (1650) III. 957 
Some Hottentots. .having publicly abjured the uric and 
stercoral faith of their grandmothers. 28^ Athenseuin 10 
Feb. 184/1 The posterior end of the intestine is dilated into 
a farge sfercorai pouch which is part of the midgut. 2898 
Rose & Carless Man.Surg. 930 Fcecal material.. gives rise 
..occasionally to stercoral ulcers, 

2. Pot. (See quot.) 

2889 Wacstafkc Maytic's Med. Voc., Stercoral, .. Sot. 
Applied to planls^that grow upon excrements or dung. 

Stercorauism (St5*jk6raniz*m). Peel. Hist. 
Also incorrectly stercoTianism, [Formed as next 
+ -ISM.] The beliefs of the Stercoranists. 

2^28 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Siereorarians, Which Opinion 
he imagined led directly into Stercoranism. 2758 Maclaine 
tr. Mosheivt's Sect. Hist. II. 156 That imaginary heresy, 
that, .was branded with the title of Stercoranism. 2798 Hev 
Leei. Divinity IV. iv. xxviJi, 340 note. This might be held, 
in order to avoid the charge of Stercorianism. 1847-54 
\i2.^iT.S{,Sieree>rinnism, 28S2 OQWi\z,Sierc0ramsM, Ster- 
corianism. 

Stercoranist (siB'jhoranist). EccLHisL Also 
incorrectly stercorianist. [ad. med.L. stereora- 
itista, irreg. f. h. stercor-y sterats dung: see -1ST.] 
A nickname given to one who holds that the conse- 
crated elements in the Eucharist undergo digestion 
in, and evacuation from, the body of the recipient. 

2686 W. Hopkiks tr. Rairnmnus Dissert, v. (168B) 98 The 
first 1 can learn of the Name, is, that Humbertus bishop of 
Sylva Candida calls Nicetas Stercoranist. 2722 in Hailey. 
2844 Cranmer's Lords Su 6 per 55 inarg., A sect reproved 
that were called Stercoranists. 1892 Century Did., Ster- 
corianist. 1893 Rickaby in Month May a8 Delaying his 
answer to the Stercoranists, as they are called. 

t Ste-rcoranite. Obs. rare. [See -ite.] = 
Stehcorinist. 

2579 W. Fulke 41 Heechargeth, I knowe 
not what Stercoranttesof our time, to affirmethat the fleshe 
of Christ, passeth through the bodie as other meates. 
tStercora rian. Obs. rare. [(. L, stereard- 
ri-us (see Stercorary) + -ODS.] 

1. A derisive appellation for a physician following 
obsolete methods of practice. 

2652 N. Biggs iVirzt; Disfens. T ii Theoldstercorarianand 
snaile-creeper, the Galenist, 

2. = Stercoranist. 

1728 Chambers Cycl., Siercorartans, or Stercoranists. 

Stercorarions (stSukore'-rios), a. [f. L. slsr- 
corari-us (see Stercorary) + -0U3.] 

1. = Stercoraceous I. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Stercorean or Siercorarious. 2752 
Stack in Phil. Trans., XLVII. 344 Without the least mix- 
ture of a stercorarious stench. 2785 Cowper 7 'ash in. 463 
The stable yields a stercorarious [ed. 3, 1787 stercoraceous] 
heap. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (ed. 2) II. 261 They 
can elevate or drop their stercorarious parasol so as most 
effectually to shelter or shade them, 

2 . Ent. Of beetles, etc. : Living in dung. 

i8j6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xliv. IV. 227 They, .may often 
be seen.. prowling in search ofjhe stercorarious beetles. 

Stercorary (staukorari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
stercordrius, f. stercor-, slercns dung : see -ary.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to dung. Of insects : 
Living in or feeding on dung. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. l. 6 The Stercorary or Yellow 
Flyes that feed upon Cow»dung. 2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Chynt. 78 Innate and connatural to the place like the 
stercorary ferment to the csecum, 1765 Universal Mag. 
XXXVII. 130/1 The stercorary beetle is seen at fig. 5 - *864 
D. G. Mitchell l^et Days 17 (Cent.). 2869 tr. Hugos By 
JCing^s Command uu i. (1875) 124 The stereprary tnbe which, 
like the envious, are addicted to defiling high places. 

B. sif. A place where manure is stored, a dung- 
heap. Now rare or O^s, 

1759 M1LI.S tr. DuhameCs Hush. 1. viii. (2762) 29 Mud, or 
the product of your siercorarj*. 1792 Washington Let. 14 
Ocf., Writ. rSgr XI/. 239 That lately Lucern from 

the stercorary to the river fence. 2828-32 Vi ezste^, Stereo- 
rary, a place properly secured from the weather for con- 
taining dung. 2831 Rural Cycl. IV. 338 Stercorary', a col- 
lection of putrescent manure in a position of security from 
injury by the weather. 

Stercorate (stsukor^it), v. [f. L. stercoral-, 
ppl. stem of siercordre, f. stercor^, stcrcus dung,] 
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tranSm To manure or dung, 

CocKERAM I, Stercorat, toempt dung, 1657 Tomlin- 
son henou's Dish. 242 If it be transplanted into a .soyl well 
stercoral^. 16^5 Havers P. delta Valleys Trav. E. India 
2X2 ihe Houses whose pavements are thus stercorated, are 
good against the Plague. 2672 G, Thomson Lei. to H. 
Stuboe 27 Those Baconical Ignoramus’s, if they catch this 
Brazen-face within their Precincts, will. .Stercorate such a 
durty person, that he may fructifie the better hereafter. 2727 
Bail^ vol. 11 , Stei'corated,dun%td, manured with Dung. 
2821^ Scqrr Pirate iv. It savoured of the earth., to have a 
man’s mind always grovelling in mould, stercorated or 
unstercorated. 

Stercoration (slajkor/i'/sn). [ad. L. slercord- 
tion-eni, Ustercordre : see prec. and -ation. Cf. F. 
stercoration^ 

1. The action or an act of manuring with dung. 
*605 Timme Quersit. it. i. 103 What..maketh the earth 
fatte.,but a certalne stercoration, and .spreading of dung 
and of urine which commeth from cattle ? 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 59 S *l’be first and most Ordinary Heipe is Stercoration. 
1696 Evelw Lei. to IP'otton 28 Oct., They tooke great care 
indeede of their vines and oHves, stercorations, ingraftings. 
2707 Curios, Husb. ff Card. 122 A Field might be sown 
every year- if we restor’d to it by Stercoration, what 
we take from it in the Harvest, a 2849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1852) 11 . 23 When there was a god bterquilinius, an agri- 
cultural poet might be allowed to sing of stercoration. 

1 2, Dung, manure. Obs. 

2694 MoTTEUx/?rt^rAi/2 IV. Ixvii, Doj'ou call this.. Excre- 
ment, Stercoration, Sir-reverence, Ordure? 273? Tull 
llorse-hoetng Hush, vii. (80 ed.) 55 When the Saliva and 
Ferment of the Stomach have served for Stercoration to it. 
f 3. uouce-use. A disgusting utterance. Obs, 

2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. App. (1852) 652 Another 
. .publickly held forih in one of his late stercorations, that 
[etc.]. 

SterCOreau (st3Jk6»*nan), a, [f. "L. stercore-us 
(f, stercor-.^ stcrcus dung) + -AN.] = STEncORACEOUS. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, 2875 M^Ilwraith Guide If^ig- 
icnvnsh. 33 It was found impossible.. to clear the ground of 
its vast stercorean encumbrance. 

Stercoreons (St§4k6»*r/3S), a. rare. [f. L. ster- 
core-us (see prec.) -f- -ous.] = STEncoRAcnous. 

1659 H. hloRC Itnmort.Soul 11. ix.(i7i3) 99 A Receptacle 
of Stercoreous excrement. 2753 Dodsley Agric. 11. 70 From 
stercoreous fumes of rottenness and filth, can sweetness 
spring? 2862 'Szsxkxa.Xt, Hugo's Les Misfrablesy.xvr. 
(2877) 22 The stercoreous trench of a great city. 

Stercoricolous (stwkori'kd'Iss), a. [f. L. 
stercor{iy, stercus dung + col-ire to inhabit + -ous.] 
Living in dung or excrement. 

2885 Ray Lankester in Eneyct. Brit, XIX. 842/2 Para- 
sitic and stercoricolous forms. 

Stercorizz (stSvkorin). [a, F. stercorine (see 
quot. 1868), f. stercor-, sterats dong : see -in.] A 
fcccal extractive resembling biliary cholesterin. 

(2868 A. Flint, Jr. Reeherches expMm, sur une noirvette 
foneiion du Foie 67 Trouvant cetle substance cn si grande 
quantitf^ dans les matieres fecales, nous I’avons ddsign^e sous 
le nomde siercorine.] 2873 Ralfe Phys. Chevt. -ix Sier^ 
eorin. Under this name Dr. Austin Flint has described a 
substance which, if not identical with scrolin, resembles it 
closely in its physical and chemical characters. *88* Mivart 
Cat 188 'Their nutritious matter being re-absorbed and their 
refuse driven on as excretin, stercorin [etc.]. 
SteTCOrist. [«. F. stercoriste, f. L. stercor-, 
stercus dung : sec -ist.] *= Stercoranist. 

1872 Morley Voltaire v. 239 Writers like Sanchez or the 
stercorists, who had opened irivolous and unbecoming ques- 
tions that could hardly be exposed with gravity. 

Stercorolith. (sUukor^lik). Path, [f.L, ster- 
cor-, stercus dung + -l{thi\ A piece of hardened 
faeces which has become the centre of a concretion. 

2901 R- Morison in Lancet 23 Feb. 537/2 A stercorolilh In 
the cavity of the abscess is usually lying close to a perfora- 
tion in the appendix. 

tStercorose, a. Obs. [ad. L. stercoros-us, f. 
stercor-, stercus see -OSE.] 5= Stercobous. 

2727 Bailey, vol. II, Stereorose, full of Dung, &c, 
SterCOrous (st^akoras), a. Also 6 -us, [ad. L. 
stercords-us, f. stercor-, stercus dung ; see -ous,] 
Stercoraceous, excrementitious. 

2542 Boorde Dyetary xvi. (2870) 272 A swyne, .with ster- 
corus matter doth fede in Englande. 2B80 SwiNByRNE m 
Fortrt. Rev. Dec. 719 Unlike Dante, be never permitted the 
loo fetid contact of their stercorous feculence to befoul the 
sandal of his Muse. 

t Ste’rcory. Obs.rare, Also etercorry. [irreg. 
f. L, stercor-, sterats dung.] Excrement, filth. 

c 249s Epit, Dk. Bedford in Skelton's IVks. (2843) II. 304 
Man is but duste, stercorye, and fylthe. a 1529 Skelton a. 
Edw. IV, 75 Sainct Bernard. .Seyth a man is but a sack of 
stercoiry, And .shall retume vnto wormis mete. 
StercovorOUS (staakp’voros), a, Ent, [irreg, 
f. L, sUrc-us dung-f -VOBOUS.] Of certain insects : 
Feeding on dung or excrement. 

2S45 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (ed 2) 490 w/r, These sier- 
covorous insects. Ibid., In England the greater number of 
stercovorous beetles are confinrf in their appetites. 

(i Sterculiaf (stwkirT lia). [mod.L., f, Sterat- 
lins the god of manuring, f. stercus dung.] 

1. Set. A genus of polypetaloQs planto (typical 
of the N.O. Steratliaccsd \ ; a plant of this genus. 

Most of the species are trees, and all contain mucilaginous 
gum \ some have a fetid odour, whence the name. 

1771 Encycl. Brit. III. 627 Sterculia. 2857 
Trav. S. Africa xxvi. 534 A kind of ^erculia, whmh is the 
most common tree at Loanda. 18S6 Treas. Bot. 2098/2 All 
the Stercuikis contain mucilage. 
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2. Ent. A beetle of the family Xantholinida:, 

Insects Abr.vuyj The Sterculias are 
really known by their very peculiar shape. 

Hence Stexculia'ceons a, Bot. pertaining to the 
StercuHacc3R\ Stercu’liad, asterculiaceons plant, 
^ 361 Sterculiads. .are chiefly re- 
markable for the abundance of mucilage they contain. 2866 
T reas. Boi, s. v. Bombax, A genus of large soft-wo^ed trees 
wlongmg to the order of Sterculiads. 2B85 Athenxum 26 
Dec. 846/2 This sterculaceous [f/cj tree is a native of the 
tr^ics. 2898 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Slerculiaceous. 

Sterd, obs. pa. t. of Steer v. 

Stere, ff stdre(stT% Ifstfr), sb. [Fr. sth-e, {. Gr. 
(TTcpeos solid.] 'The unit of the metric system for 
solid measures ; a cubic metre, equal to about 35.3 
English cubic feet, 

*798 TiUock's^ Philos. Mag. I, 248 Measures for Fire wood. 
Stere,v. quantity equal to a cubic metre. By giving the 
length of a metre to billets, nothing more will be necessary, 
in Order to obtain the stere, than to range them within a 
square frame {chassii), each side of which is equal to a 
metre. 2837 J. T. Smith tr. Vicat’s Mortars 27 Every cubic 
metre of Hmc consumes (on an average) 1.66 sleres in fire- 
wood, 22.00 steres in faggots, and 30 steres in fascines. 2885 
A. lilACFARLANE Pkys. Arzth, 93 In the metric system we 
have three series of units of volume. The stere and its deri- 
vatives are for solid measure. 

+ SterCi V. Obs. In 3 steoren. [OE. stiran, 
styran •.—*st6rjait, i. stir incense : see Stob. j 

1. intr. To burn or offer incense. 

c 2000 iELFRic Nuni. xvi. 47 Aaron ka ardlice am to ham 
folce and sterde mid thimiama. 

2. trans. To perfume with or as with incense. 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd, I. 98 Sier [v.r. styr] hyne mid k^re 
wyrte ke man aristolochiam nemneS. a 2240 Ureisun 45 
in O. E. Hem. I. 293 per me scha! ham steoren mid guldene 
chelle. 

Stere, obs. form of Stab, Steer, Stir. 
SteregOn (Ste'rfgpn). Solid Geom. [irreg. f. 
Gr. arept-bs solid + ycovia angle.] (See quot. i S81,) 
2882 Halsted Mensuration 78 A steregon, the natural 
unit of solid angle, is the whole amount of solid angle about 
a point in space, 1883 W. Thomson in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
25/2 [Adopts the word from Halstead, but uses it for ‘a 
plane solid angle*, i.e. theamountofsolid angle at the centre 
which is subtended by the hemisphere). 

Sterelmi’ntlian. Zool. rare. [Formed as 
next + -AN.] A sterelminthous worm. 

1842 Brands Diet. Set. etc., Sterelminthans. 

Sterelminthous (sterelmi*n> 95 ), a. Zool [f- 
mod.L. Stcrelmintha (irreg. f. Gr. tsTtp-ebi solid + 
intestinal worm) -k -ous.] Of or per- 
taining to the Sterelmintha, Owen’s name for a 
division of the Entozoa comprising the endopara- 
sitic worms having a solid body with no visceral 
cavity. So Sterelmi'ntlilc a. (in recent Diets.). 

<2x843 Encycl. Meirof (2845) VII. 268/2 The Sierelmm- 
ibous Order. -have no distinct cavity for their alimentary 
apparatus. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 238 note, Neither 
are the Hirudineae truly ‘parenchymatous^ or ‘sterelxnin- 
tbous * Vermes in the same sense. 

Steren, obs. form of Steen iz. 

Sterenchyuia (stere'gkima). Bot. rare. 
[irreg. f. Gr. orcp-cos solid -h infusion, after 

farenchyma.'] «= Sclebenchtma 2. 

1856 Griffith & Henfrey Microgr, Diet. 642 Steren- 
chyma, a name which might be used to distinguish the bony 
cellular tissue of shells, stones of fruit, &C. iB6x Bentley 
Man. Bot. 28 When. .parenchymatous cells become much 
thickened by . .secondary deposits,, .if the secondarj'deposits 
are of bony hardness, as in the stones of fruits, &c., Henfrey 
has proposed the term sterenebyma. 

Stereo^ (ste’nV, Sti»’r 2 p), abbreviation ofSiE- 
eeoxtpe [lit. andy^.) ; also aitrib., 0 .% stereo forme, 
-matter, -metal, etc. 

2823 * JoN Bee* Diet. Turf 166 Stereo, abbreviated from 
stereotype, one of the cheap-and-nasty manufactures in this 
country, the pages being usually left incorrect and blun- 
derous, in pursuance of the saving plan which first suggested 
casting them in stereo. 2B80 F.j. F. Wi^os Stereotyping 
6- EieetrotyPing 49 Small Stereo Foundries. 2880 Q. Rev. 

CL. 533 Firms which deal in stereo-matter. 2883 A thenzvm 
22 Dec. 822/2 We have not compared the two issues line 
for line together ; but on a cursor)’ examination they appear 
to owe their origin to the same set of stereos. 1^6 Fait 
Mall Gas, 23 Nov, a It is printed on the flat, from six stereo 
formes. x888jACOBi/*r7«/erx'Fora^. 132-3. 2896G.B.SHAvr 
in Sat, Rev. 18 Apr. 397/2 The best part of the entertainment 
is Mr. Osmond Carr’s music — mere stereo, no doubt, much 
of it, but smart, appropriate stereo. *897 Tildek Mam 
Chenr. 531 Stereo-metal is also a mixture ofjead, tin. ana 
antimony. 1902 Daily Ckron. 13 Dec. 4/5 The old, ham- 
mered ‘ stereos * of the cricket reporter. ^ ^ 

stereo ® (ste-r/o, stI.TiV), abbreviation of Stb- 

BEOSCOPE, StEBEOSCOPIO. , . . 

187S Nature 12 Oct. s= 5 /= A ster^slide lo vhich it ^ 
appended was sketched by myself in Jnnuarl • ^ 

Phatesr. Ann.\\.v. cH, Single Stereo Lens^ 

A cai^ra.. specially constmeted for 

■Sci. Mmt/dlhec. 1S7 Stereo views can be shown upon a 

"stereo- (^e-rrV, st-M before » Pr^ 

perly stGr©-, combining form t 

[olid, in various (chiefly recent) 

tiical terms : for the more important of these set 

their alphabetical places.. (In 6 °”= 

referring to the use or pnuciple of the stereoscope, 

and thSs practicaUy sen-tug as nombining foim 
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of stereoscope or stereoscopic : cf. Stereo ^.) Ste:reo- 
ce’ntric (-se*ntrik) a., Chem,, applied to a formula 
indicating a hypothetical direction of the bonds of 
certain atoms in a molecule towards a common 
centre (cf. below, and Stereochbmis- 

tbt), Ste:reo-co'inparator £C03IPARATOr3i 
an instrument on the stereoscopic principle, used 
to superpose a pair of astronomical photographs 
taken at an interval of time, and detect any move- 
ment of a star or other object which has taken 
place in that interval; {b) a stereoscope having 
the object-glasses at a great distance apart, used in 
stereophotographic surveying to measure the dis- 
tances of objects. f Ste:reo-ele*ctriCiZ., applied to 
a (thermo-electric) current produced by contact of 
solids (opp. to Hydro-electric i)- SteTeoglypli 
V. [Gr. 7 A.t/^-€<v to engrave: cf. Glyph] = Stereo- 
mould V, Ste:reogiio*stic a, [Gr. yvojariKbs : see 
Gnostic], pertaining to the mental apprehension of 
the formsof solid objectsby touch. Stetr eo-i’somer 
(-si’sdmar), Chem.y one of two or more isomeric 
compounds which are held to differ by virtue of a 
difference in the spatial arrangement (not in the 
order of connexion) of the atoms in the molecule ; 
so Ste^reo-isome'ric n., -iso'meride ( « -isomer'), 
-iso'iuerism. Ste'reomer, Ste:reome*ric a . , 
Stereonnerism, [after IsoMEB, etc.] ^stereo- 

isomer, -isomeric, -isomerism, Stesreomomoscope 
[see Mono- and -scope], an instrument invented by 
A. F. Claudet in 1858 , with two lenses by which 
an image of an object is projected upon a screen 
of ground glass so as to appear solid, as in a 
stereoscope. Ste:reoplianta*niascope, -phan- 
tascope [Gr. tpavTaapta appearance, Phan- 
tasm + -scope], a form of kinetoscope giving a 
stereoscopic effect. Ste:reopho*tograph, a stereo- 
scopic photograph ; so Ste:reophotogra‘pliic a. 
(abbrev. stereo-photo), pertaining to or involving 
the use of Sterreophoto'graphy, the making of 
stereoscopic photographs. Steireopho^tomi'cro- 
graph, a photomicrograph taken -with a stereo- 
scopic camera, Ste’reoplajsm [Gr. irXacfia : 
see PLxVSMa], (a) Biot, Nageli’s term for the 
denser or more solid part of protoplasm (distin- 
guished from Hygroelasji) ; {b) ZooL an endo- 
uiecal structure in corals, enveloping or con- 
necting the septa, or forming a mass in the interior ; 
hence Steoreopla'smic a., consbting of or of the 
nature of stereoplasm {Cent, Diet,, 1891 ). Ste-.reo- 
Epo’ndylous a, ZooL [Gr. dTrovZvKo^ vertebra], 
characterized by completely ossified vertebrae, as 
the suborder Stereospoiidyli of amphibians, Ste- 
xeosta’tic a,. Meek, [see Static], applied to an 
arch constructed to sustain the pressure of a mass 
of solidniatter,as ageostaticarch. Ste^reosta’tics, 
the statics of solid bodies. Stenreotele^meter 
[Telemeter], a stereotelescope with a scale or 
other contrivance forraeasnring ihedistance between 
objects \iewed. Ste.'reote’lescope, a binocular 
telescope with the objectives a considerable dis- 
tance apart (variable at pleasure), used in military 
operations, etc. SteTeotrospe, a form of thauma- 
trope or zoetrope fitted with a stereoscope, so that 
the figures appear solid and in motion. Stereo'- 
tropism, BioL [see Teopism], the growth or move- 
ment of an organism in a particular direction under 
the stimulus of contact with a solid body: so 
Stetxeotro*pic a., pertaining to stereotropism. 

xfjpizlfature 3 July 238/1 Chemical Somety, June 18.. .A 
discussion of the various possible space formulm of benzene 
and a reply to Graebe’s objections to the *stercocentric re- 
presentation- ^^xObservatoryTi^c.^^^ A new instrument 
called a ‘*Stereocoaiparator*,.,describ«i by Dr, Max Wolf 
in Asiry Nach, No. 37^9. 1903 Daily Ckron, i Dec- 7/7 
The object of the stereo-comparator is., to detect at a glance 
any unusual objects, such as new stars, variable stars, or 
smalt planets. 183* Nat, Philos., Magnetism xiii, § ccev. 
93 (U.K-.S.) The term 'Stereo-electric current Im.,been 
applied to the former [the Thenno-electrich-.to marl: its 
being produced in systems formed of solid bodies alone. 
X857 Aihensiutn 6 June 720 The tables before us are calcu- 
lated, and ’stereoglyphed. xS6z Caial, Internat. Exkib,, 
Brit. II. No, 3006 Tables calculated and stercoglyphed by 
the Swedish calculating machine.^ 1894 Gould, /// w/r. 
Dici. Med.f *StereognostiCt pertaining to the cognition of 
solidity, or tri-dimensional forms. 1898 C. L. Dana Nervous 
Dis. (ei 4) 54 rjjie. The stereo^ostic sense. 1899 Brit. 
Med. yml. 9 Dec. sSooThts condition [of inability to rccog* 
nise objects by the tactile sense] has been described as 
‘touch paralysis* or loss of the stercognostic sense. 1903 
Slosson in Atner. Chem. yml. Apr. 294 My work on these 
^dies was chiefly directed towards the preparation of 
•stereoisomers. 1906 Aiker.suyn 28 Apr. 519/2 The two 
diflerent lactic acids. .ore supposed to oe stereo-isomers of 
one another, 1897 yrnl. Cketn, Soc. Abstr. ft. 129 •Stereo- 
isomeric compounds, xfysj A W. Stewart Stereochem. 270 
The stereo-isomeric cobalt salts. x8^3 yml. Ckem. Soc. 
Abstr. 1. CSi Determination of ‘StcTeoisomerides. 1894 ibid. 
393 *StereoisomcrIsin. 1907 A. W. Stereochem. 135 

Stereoisomerism without optical activity. 2898 Eiloart tr. 
van's lleJPs Arrafigemt. Atoms £t The isomers.,in the 


cases we have been considering, may be called 'stereomers. 
Ibid. 194 *Stereomeric compounds of dyad platinum. Ibid, 
105 Certain cases of •stercomcrism. 2858 Proc, Roy. Soc, 

I A, 194 On the *Stereomono«cope : a new Instrument by 
which an apparently Single Picture produces the Stereo- 
.scopic Illusion. 1876 Encyct, Brit, V, 8x5/1 In 1858 he [sc. 
A- F. Claudet] produced the stereo-monoscope, in rej^ to 
a challenge from Sir David Brewster. 1865 Brit, yrnl, 
PJwiogr. 15 Sept. 473/2 The *Sterco-pbantasmascopc. 2890 
Billings Nat. Med. Diet. II. 588/2 •Stereophanlascope.. 
or Bioscope. 2901 J. AIarcv \t\ S mithsonian Rep. ‘yi^ttote. 
An apparatus devised in America about i86r..wa5 called 
a ‘stereophanlascope*. 1908 Geogr. yrtiL (R- G. S.) 
XXXI. 534 ‘Stereo-photo Surveying. By F, Vivian Thomp- 
son, Lieut. R.E. Ibid. 537 'Stereo-Photographic Survey- 
ing. 1903 Nature 8 Oct. 546/r 'Stercophoto^raphy is the 
subject which concludes Col- Laussedat’s review of instru- 
ments and methods. 1907 Nature 14 Noy 46/2 Mr. Taver- 
ner exhibited a number of •stereo-photomicrographs of water 
mites, taken with a stop behind the objective. 2889 Hard- 
ivickds Sdencc^Gossip 5CXV.246 Nacgeli.. considers proto- 
plasm to be compounded of a fluid hygroplasm and a solid 
’'stereoplasm, 2897 J. S- Gardiner in Proc. Zool. Sec. 949 
The CQrallites..are almost completely filled up below by 
stercoplasm. 2902 H. Ghz>o\v Amphibia, etc. (Camb. Nat. 
Hist.) 79 The vertebras exbibit three types...!. Lepospon- 
dylous and pseudocentrou.<L.-2 a. Tcmnospondylous...2 b. 
•Stereospondylous. — The three component units fuse by co- 
ossification intoasolid,amphicaelous vertebra. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 2378 •Stercostatic arch. 1830 Herscheu 5 '/x/^ 
Nni. Phil. 228 Pneumatics, hydrostatics, and what might, 
without impropriety, be termed 'slereostatics. 2893 Nation 
(N-Y.) 2 Feb. 90/2 This mathematical part might well be 
called stcreostatics. 2862 Proc. Roy. Soc. XI. 70 A new 
Optical Instrument called the ‘•Stcreotrope 2900 J. Loed 
Compar. Physiol. Brain^ xiii. (1901) 284 Many plants and 
animals are forced to orient their bodies in a certain way 
toward solid bodies with which they come in contact. 1 have 
given this kind of irritability the name *stereotropism... 
There is. .a positive and negative stereotropism, and there 
are also 'stercotropic curvations. 

StereoTjate (stcr/pb^it). Arch. [= Y. stereo- 
bate, It. stereobate, ad.L. stereohatay ad. Gr. ^gtc- 
pto^aTiis, f. OTCpfos solid 4 - -/flanys as in crv\o0dTrji 
Stylobate.] A solid mass of masonry serving as 
a base for a wall or a row of colnrans. (See also 
qnots.) 

The term occurs only once in ancient use (Vitruvius in. 
iii). Vitruvius explains it as a massive wall built from the 
ground as a support for a row of columns. Modem writers 
(Latin in the i5-i6tb c., Italian, French, and English) have 
used it in various applications. According to some, stereo- 
bate is the generic term for a basement either under a wall 
or a row of columns, and a ‘stylobate* is a stereobate of 
which the superstructure b columnar. Others restrict 
stereobate to the basement of a wall, as distinguished from 
stylobate, a basement under a row of columns. Others, 
agmn, use stereobate for the whole basement, and stylobate 
for the upper portion of this, which is added when there are 
columns. 

1836 Parker Gloss. Arekii. (2840) 206 Stylobate, Stereo, 
bate, the basement or substructure of a temple below the 
columns, <2x840 Koskinc Archit, in Eneyet. Brit, (ed.y) 
ni. 470 Stereobate. a basement. It is sought to make a dis- 
tinction between this term and Stylobate q. v., by restrict- 
ing the latter to its real import, and applying stereobate to 
a basement in the absence of columns. 2875 Encycl. Brit. 
11, 44i/x [Italian Architecture.) A basement is either a low 
stereobate or a lofty story, according as it is intended to 
support a single ordinance [etc.). 

Heace Stereoba’tic a., pertaining to or having 
the character of a stereobate. 

X87S Encycl. Bril, II. 408/1 A stereobatic dado raised on 
the stylobate and antze-base mouldings. ' 

Stereocheinistry (stcTzVke'mistri). [f. Ste- , 
BEo--f- Chemistry.] That department of chemistry 1 
which deals with theoretical differences in the ! 
relative position in space of atoms in a molecule, j 
in relation to differences In the optical and chemical 
properties of the substances. 

1890 V, Meyer in Smithsonian Rep. 366 I-e Bel and van *t 
Hoff, .considering those substances which turn the plane of 
polarization of light, airived at. .a conception of the aggre- 
gation of the atoms within the molecules In space. Thus 
a field of study was created which van*t Hoff called 'la 
chimie dans Cespace* and which we now call Stereo- 
chemistry. X899 Dublin Rev. Oct, 340 This is called Geo- 
metrical Isomerism or Stereochemistry, 

So Stejreo-clie’mical a,, pertaining to stereo- 
chemistry. 

1890 V, Meyer in Smithsonian Rep. 386 Numerous cases 
of womerism. .were regarded as sterco-cberoical ones. 2907 
A. W. Stewart Stereochem. 314 Stereochemical problems 
into which isomerism does not enter. 

Stereocliroxue (stc'ri^ronm), [a. G, stereo- 
chrom (v,Fuch 5 ),f.Gr.<rT€p-€oysolid + colour.] 

1. = Stereochbomt. Also, a picture produced 
by stereochromy. Also attrib. 

2854 Chem. Gas. XII. 219 The Stcreochrome of Fuchs... 
The stereochrome is essentially the process of fresco secco 
invested with the capability of receiving and perpetuating 
works of the highest artistic character. i8g6 It^estm. Gas. 

28 May 7/3 The two great stcreochrome pictures by Maclise 
in the Royal Gallery. 

2. (See quot.) 

187s Ure*s Diet. Arts (cd. 7) HI. 922 Stereochrome, A 
name §ivcn to a process of stereotyping, the printing of 
which is effected In colours. 

StereOCliroiny(steT/pkroa:mi). [ad. G.stereo- 
chromie, formed as prcc. : see -r.] A process of 
mural painting in which water-glass is used as a 
preservative against atmospheric influences. 

1845 Builder 6 Sept. 422/3 Stereochromy. A new method 
of architectural painting, by Dr, Fuchs and Professor 


stebeogeaphic, 

Schlotthauer in Munich. xSsx An.va M. Howirr Art-SUid, 
Munich (1853) 1. 235 Sterrio-ckromie [sic] is the discovery of 
the celebrated chemist., von Fuchs of Munich, 2887 Encycl. 

XXII. 54/1 In this process of ‘stereochromy*,. .the 
more immediate basis for the painting consi^ts of a thin 
layer of.. cement made up of powdered marble, dolomite, 
quartz, and air-worn^quicklime with water glass. On it 
the colours are laid with plain water. 

So Ste:reocliroma*tic, -chro’jnic adjs., per- 
taining to or executed by stereochromy ; Ste-reo- 
chroma'tically adv . ; Ste:reocIiro*matize v., 
trans. ?to treat with water-glass as in stereochromy, 
2859 IL Hunt Guide^ Mus. Pract. Geol. (ed. 7) 33 A 
•stereo-chromatic painting on baked clay, 1845 Builder 
6 Sept. 42^/1 The picture executed *stereochromatically on 
this coat IS fixed (after its completion) in a very particular 
way. igoj Atken^um 23 Nov. 660/x Burrows’s figurines 
were carefully kept from the air when they were «lug up, 
and^ were as soon as possible *stercochromatized. 2845 
Builder 6 Sept. 422/2 For testing these qualities, •stereo- 
chromic paintings have been subjected to the most severe 
trials. 1M7 Encycl. Brit, (ed. p) XXI 1, 54/1 A stereochromic 
painting (unlike one made by the oIq fresco proc^) is 
practicSly proof against atmospheric influences. 

Stereogram (Ste'rzhgrsem). [f. Stereo- + 
-gram.] 

1. A diagram representing a solid object on a 
plane ; esp. a drawing in. which the inequalities or 
curvature of a surface is indicated by contour lines 
or shading. 

x868 J, C. Maxwell .SVf, P^ers (iZgo) II. lor The Con- 
struction of Stereograms of Surfaces. 2877 Caial, Spec. 
Collect. Set. Apparatus S, Kens, Mus. (ed. 3) 40 Stereo- 
grams of the Lines of Curvature of Surfaces. 

2. A stereoscopic picture : = next i, h\s,ofig. 

2866 J. Shanks Elgin <5* Cathedr. 203 Shakespeare’s plays 

stand out by themselves, from all others, beyond all com- 
parison, a stupendous intellectual stereogram. iZnz Proc- 
tor Ess. Astron.W. 60 He had exhibited -.some beautiful 
stereograms of this globe [sc. Mars]. 

Stereograpli (ste'rzVgraiQ, sb, [f. Stereo- + 

-graph.] 

L A picture (or pair of pictures) representing the 
object so that it appears (ormaybemadetoappear) 
solid, a stereoscopic photograph. 

2859 Atlantic Monthly June 743 We have now obtained 
the double-eyed or twin pictures, or Stereograph, if we may 
coin a name. 2859 Jephson Brittany u 6 Making stereo- 
graphs of any object of interest, 2862 fVeldon's Reg, Nov. 
265/1 ITie stereographs of the full moon taken by Mr, Dc- 
larue show that our satellite deviates very considerably 
from the spherical form, a 1876 M. Collins Pen Sk. (1879) 
II, 96 His [Sorrow’s] vivid style seems to act on comm^on- 
place objects as the stereoscope on the stereograph ; it gives 
them a solidness and reality. 

2. An instrument for making projections or geo- 
metrical drawings of skulls or similar solid objects. 

2877 Caial. spec. Collect. Set. Apparatus S. Kens. Mus. 
(ed. 3) 956 Craniograph, by M, Broca. Stereograph, ^by M. 
Broca. 1878 Bartley tr. TopinareTs Anthrop. rr, iii. 268 
The stereograph..gives..all the visible details, zs well as 
some inaccessible to the eye, and Is applied to each of the 
five surfaces of the skull which it Is useful to reproduce. 

3. An apparatus for making embossed points in 
metal plates in a system of printing for the blind. 

1896 Living Topics Mag, (N.Y.) Feb. i3r Mr. Wait., 
brought out m 2894. .the stereograph, by which theylthe 
blind] can emboss metal plates for printing in embossed 
characters. 

Hence Ste’rcogra-ph.z/., trans., to take a stereo- 
graph or stereoscopic photograph of. 

28^ O, W. Holmes Pro/. Break/asi-t. viii, Having been 
photographed, and stereographed, 

StereOgrapMc (ste:r:<;grse‘fik), a. [ad. mod. 
L. stereografhicus, L Gr. OTejxo-s solid + -ypa<ptK6s ; 
see -GEAPHic. Cf. F. siireographiqtie. It. sieno- 
grafico:\ 

1. Delineating or representing a solid body on a 
plane ; applied spec, to a kind of projection nsed 
in maps, etc., in which the centre of projection is a 
point on the surface of the sphere, and the whole 
sphere is represented once on an infinite plane, 
circles being represented as circles, and the angles 
being retained. 

1704 I. Harris Lex. Techn.l, Stcreographid: Projection. 
1706 W, JoNKS Pahi. Math. A 4 b, The Laws of the.. 
Stereoaraphic,. Projection of the Sphere. X730 GnSEmvooD 
in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 63 In the Figures I have at- 
tempted the Stereographic Projection of the most consider- 
able Scenes. 1737 Genii. Mas. VII. 611 In those Stereo- 
graphic Maps, where a.. Hemisphere is projected upon a 
Plan parallel to a Meridian. 1863 Harbord Glass. Navis, 
S.V., "ITie stereographic projection of the splieie is a natural 
projection of the concavity of the sphere, on a diametral plane 
as primitive, the eye being placed on the surface at the opjpo. 
site extremity of the diameter perpendicular to the primitive. 
187a Proctob Pss. Astrm. iv. 62 A.. chart of M^ on the 
stereographic projection. 1879 Sir A. R. Ciarke in hncycl. 
Brit. X. 203 Notwithstanding the facility of construction, the 
stereographic projection is not much used in map making, 

•j- 2, Used todesignate the ‘stereotype steel plates ’ 
nsed for reproducing copper-plate engravings. 06s. 

j8io in Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Prinling (1859) 122 
Plates thus constructed are what I call Perkins’ ‘ sterio- 
graphic [s/e] steel plates,’ one of which will serve to give as 
many impressions as would wear out a groat number of 
copper-plates. 

it. Pertaining to stereoscopic photography. 

1859 Ailaniic Monthly June 748 To render comparison 
of similmr objects, or of any that we may wish to sec side 
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by side, easy, there should be a stereographic rar/re or fixed 
Standard of focal length for the camera lens. Ibid,^ Al« 
ready a workman has been travelling about the country widi 
stereographic views of furniture. 

4 . Pertaining to the use of the stereograph in 
craniometry. (See STEREOGRArH 2.) 

i^^Buck's Handbk. Med.Sci, 11,26/1 Particular methods 
of craniometric proiectzon«f, diverse stereographic proceed* 
ings (etc.]. .cannot here be mentioned in detail. 

SteTeowaphical, a. Now rare, [f. as 
prec. + -AL.j s= prec. 

1675 Sherbur.vk Sphere PlaniHus c 2 b, This and All 
other Stereographica) Projections. 1738 J. Hamiltos 
Stcreogr. I. 13 The different ways of describing Objects on 
a Plane by Mathematical Rules are two, Geometrical and 
Stcreographical. 1797 Month. Mag. III. 41 Usef^ul in the 
practice of stereographlcal projection. 1805 Genii. Mag. 
Riar. 251/1 All the stcreographical plates are to be made 
according to the improved process described by Earl Stan- 
hope, 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. Geological and 

Stereographlcal Maps of the British Isles. 

Ste=reogra'phicaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -Lr 3 .] 
In a stereographic manner ; by stereographic pro- 
jection. 

^ 1679 Phil. Collect^W. 44 A Representation of the Heavens 
in two large Hemispheres. .Stereograpbically projected. 1708 
Brit. Apollo 14. 4/1 To Project Slereographicallj' a 
Spherical Triangle. 18^ Greekhill in Messenger Math. 
XX. 16 Suppose we project the terrestrial meridians and 
parallels stcreographically with respect to a pole on the 
equator,, , we obtain a S3’s:em of dipolar circles. 
Stereograpliy (sterfp*grafi). [ad. mod.L. 
stereographiaf 1. Gr. crrcpto.s solid + -ypa^ta.: see 
-GBAPHY. Cf. F. slMgrap/iie-l 

1 . The art of delineating or representing the forms 
of solid bodies on a plane, as in perspective ; in 
quot. i860, stereoscopic photography. 

X700 Moxon Diet., Steriography, or the Descrip- 

tion or Drawing the Forms of Solids upon a Plain. 1738 
J. Hamilton {titU\ Stereography* or a coinpleat body of 
perspective in all its branches. 1842 GwiLT^/^rc/iiV. Gloss., 
Stereography, that branch of solid geometry which demon- 
strates the properti^ and shows the construction of all 
regularly defined solids, i860 Mbs, Eyk.ne Undercurrents 

1. 240 The animadversions of this journal are directed 
against the abuse of photography and stereography. 

2. See quot. (Cf. Stereogbaph 2,) 

x886^.ffK£rAV Hanilhk, Med, Sci. II. u^/a Graphic repre- 
sentation of the^ skuli. or stereography, is a branch of cra- 
niometry by which the forms of the diverse curves of the 
head are traced, after measurement, on paper, or othenvise 
figured. 

Stereome (steTwom). Also (after Ger.) -om. 
[ad. Gr. creptana solid body or part, firmament, 
f. arepeovv to make solid, strengthen, f. <rTtpe 6 f 
solid.] a. Adf. Sohwendener's term for those 
elements of a fibro-vascular bundle which contri- 
bute to its strength or stability; ‘mechanical’ 
tissue : cf. Mestome. b. Zool. A proposed general 
term for the hard strengthening or skeletal tissues 
of animals in general, including invertebrates : see 
quot. 1891. 

^ 1885 Goooale Physiol. Bot. 191 To the elements which 
impart strength to a bundle Schwendener has given the 
name stereom. 1887 Hillhouse StrasburgePs Handbk. 
Praci. Bot. 88 The system of mechanical tissue, the Ste- 
reome. 1891 F. A. Bather in NaUire la Feb. 345/1 Among 
wants long felt.. is some word that shall express for Inver- 
tebrata the idea that the word bone expresses for Vertebrata, 
..I.. venture to suggest the adoption of the word Stereom. 
..This word,. may. .be thus denned: any hard calcareous 
tissue forming skeletal structures in Metaioa Inverlebrata, 
and in Protozoa. 1898 H. C Porter tr. Strasburger etc. 
Texi'bk. Bot. 169 Mechanical Tissues (Stereome). 
'j'Stereo’Jneter Obs. £f, Gr. <rTf/>€o-s solid 
+ -fLiTpr]s measurer.} One versed in stereometry. 
i6o8 R. Norton SievitPs Disme B 5 b, To Land-meaters, 
Measurers of Tapistrj’, Stereometers in generall. 
Stereometer ~ (steTi^-mftsj). [a. F. sUrdo- 
milrCi f, Gr. cr€p€as soWd'h-perpov : see -meteb.} 

1 . An instrument for measuring the specific gravity 
of porous or pulverulent bodies, invented by Say, a 
French officer of engineers, in 1797* Also attrib. 

1801 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. U- 525/^ Stereometer, an in- 
strument lately invented in France for measuring the volume 
of a body, however irregular, without plunging it in any 
liquid. 1856 VV. H. Miller in Phit._ Trans. CXLVI. 799 
To construct an instrument on the principle of the Stereo- 
meter invented by M. Say for the purpose of determining 
the specific gravity of gunpowder, ibid. 801 The stereo- 
meter was mounted in a room. .at the l^lint, September 12, 
1843. /bid. 877 Stereometer observations. 1876 Cat. Set. 
Appar.S. Kens. 30 Stereometer for ascertaining the density 
of bodies by determining their volume. 

2 . An apparatus consisting of a frame of bars and 
columns with sliding rods and wires, for illustrating 
problems in solid geometry. 

1884 Kn/ght Diet. MecJi. Suppl, 
+SteTeome*triaii. Obs.rar^}. [f. Stereo- 
iiETRY -i- -AN.] = Stereom ETER ^ 

1608 R. Norton Stevin's Disme D 4, The StereoraetriM 
shall vse the measure of the towne or place, as the Yard, 
Ell, &C. . . j T 

Stereome'bric (steT/i?me*trik), a. [ad. mod.J^ 
stereovieiricus (Freigius 1583), f, siereometria 
Stereometry ] Pertaining to stereometry or solid 
geometry ; relating to or existing in three dimen- 
sions of space. 

1862 yri;/. Franklin Inst. June 4x6 Mr. John Warner 


submitted to the meeting his Stereometric Tablet. Ibid. 
417 The Stereometric Tablet is intended to assist computa- 
tion of earthwork by the method of Transverse Ground- 
Slopes. 1875 H. VogeCs Chem. Light ^ Photogr. xiii, 137 
If the flat figure is parallel to the retina, .. 1 ^’ w'ell-known 
stereometric laws the representation is like the original. 
1890 V. Meyer in Smithsouian Rep. 366 The stereometric 
forms of a few simple molecules. 

SteTeome*trical, a. Now rare. ff. as prea 
■h -AL.] = prec. 

x6^ W. Du Garo tr. Comenius' Cate Lat, Uni. § 527. 155 
A Oag^ whereon stcreometrical numbers are inscribed. 
X673 J. SsttTH Stream. Synopsis, The Stereometrical Pro- 
blems, &C. in this Book. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Stereome- 
trkal, pertaining to the Art of Stereometry. 


(1560 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The art or science of measuring solids ; that 
branch of geometr)' which deals with solid figures, 
solid geometry ; the practical application of thi«t 
to the measurement of solid bodies. 

XS70 Dee Math. Pref. a iij The generall name of these 
Solide measures, is Stereometne. 2594 R. Ashley tr. Lo^'S 
le Roy r'iZ Plato affirmetb, that Geometrie was vnperfect 
in his lime, and that Stercometrie, and the Cubike wanted. 
1608 R. Norton Stnnn*s Disme D 4, Gaudgerie is Stereo- 
metric.. but all Stercometrie is not Gaudgerie, 1673 J* 
Smith {title), Stercometrie ; or the Art of Practical Gauging. 
1674 Phil, Trans. IX. 88 In StercometOi or Measuring of 
Solids as a tapering^ Timber. x68^ T. Everard ititle). 
Stereometry made easie, or The desorption and use of a new 
Gauging rod, or Sliding rule. ^ *795 T. Maurice 
L XJL (1820) I. 439 From planimetrj*, or the mensuration of 
surfaces, they. .proceeded to.. stereometry, or the mensura- 
tion of solids. 1827 Gutteridce ititle), A New System of 
Stereometry. 2874 Edin. July 275 The text[of Durer] 

..is full of detailed measurements, and calculations of the 
stereometfi*, or solid contents, of the several limbs. 

2 . The art of measuring specific gravities with a 

StEREOMETER (sense l). In recent Diets. 

Stereomonld (steT/oimdudd;, v , [f. Stereo- + 
Moold 2/., after stereotype', cf. Stereo^.] trans. 
To stereotype by casting in a mould. So Ste’reo- 
mould sb,^ 'a mould used in stereotyping ' {Cent. 
Diet. 1891 ). 

2857 G. & E. ScKEUTZ {tiileX Specimens of Tables, Calcu- 
lated, SterTOmoulded and Printed by Maebinerj'. Ibid, 
Pref. p.^xvi, By turning the handle.. the whole table re- 
quired is calculated and stereomoulded in the lead. 
this expression is meant that the strip of lead is made into 
a beautiful stereotype mould. 

Stereopticou (stenV'ptikpn). [fi Gr. arepf-os 
solid + dnriKov, neot, of omtKos Optio.] A doable 
magic lantern arranged to combine two images of 
the same object or scene npon a screen, so as to 
produce the appearance of solidity as in a stereo- 
scope ; also us^ to cause the image of one object 
or scene to pass gradually into that of another with 
dissolving effect. Also attrib. 

187s Knight Diet. Meek, ^yi^, rSyS E. tV, Clauk Life 
in Japan 272 The fame of the stereopticon reached the 
palace. Ibid., Splendid stereopticon pictures. Ibid. 17B 
After the stereopticon entertainment, 2894 Outing SepU 
449/1 The stately Nelson Column,, just as 1 bad seen It 
projected by a stereopticon lantern fifteen years before. 

StereoscopB (ste*nVsku«p, oflett [f, 

Gr. {TTfpeo-y solid + -SCOPE.] 

1 . An instrument for obtaining, from two pictures 
(usually photographs) of an object, taken from 
slightly different points of view (corresponding to 
the positions of the two eyes), a single image giving 
the impression of solidity or relief^ as in ordinary 
vision of the object itself. 

In the original form of the instrument {rejlecting stereo- 
scope), invented by Wheatstone, the images were combined 
by meansof mirrors placed at a suitable angle; the common 
form {refracting or lenticular stereoscope), invented after- 
wards by Brewster, has two tubes each containing a lens, 
through which the two pictures arc viewed by the corre- 
sponding eyes. 

1838 C. ^HViXTSTom^inPhil. Tram. CXXVIJf. ^74,1,. 
propose that it be called a Stereoscope, to indicate its pro- 
perty of representing solid figures, 2849 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 

It, 6 The most generally useful of these forms is the Lenti- 
cular Stereoscope, 2856 Meeh. Mag. vz Jan, 36 The Cosmo- 
rama Stereoscope. 2858 Edin. Rev. Oct. 453 The books of 
Mr. Newman, the wcll-knowm philosoptiicaMnstrument- 
maker supply, .evidence of his having constructed stereo- 
scopes for Professor Wheatstone in.. the year 2832. 2862 
Sir D. Brewster in Mrs. Gordon Home ^^(2869) 346 , 1 am 
not the di’seovercT of the Stereoscope, l am only the in- 
ventor of the Lenticular Stereoscope now in universal use. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ.J.'v. (2876J 59 The stereoscope has 
now become a drawing-room toy. 

2 . Surg. An instrument resembliug a catheter, 
for detecting solid forei^ bodies, as calculi, rare. 

1857 Dunclison Med. Lex., Stereoscope... instrument 
for detecting a calculus in the bladder, and foreign bodies 
in the soft parts. 

Stereoscopic (stewskp*pik), a. [f. prec. -i- 
-ic,] Of, pertaining to, or adapted to the stereo- 
scope ; having an appearance of solidity or relief 
like an object view^ in a stereoscope. ' 

xBss Jml, Franklin Inst. Feb, 243 A stereoscopic locket, 
..so arranged that the two pictures, with_ the appropnate 
lenses, are contained in a medallion of ordinary swe. *®S 9 
All Year Round 29 Nov. 79/1 Those stereoscopic slides 


I .50 yyrioysly like life. iSSi Catal. Intemat. 

I Exmb., Bnt. II. No. ^58, Slereotrope or stereoscoiric 
i *879 H. (Jbubb in Free. Royal Dubl. See. 

182 This a^ngement.. causes the images to coaIes<»,and 
j produces the stereoscopic effect. 

. *909 G. K. Chesterton Orthodoxy ii. 47 His spiritual 
sight is stereoscopic like his physical sight. 

j Ste-TeOSCO-picalljr, adv. [f. prec. + -AL + 

' -LY 2 : see -ICAXLT.] In a stereoscopic manner ; 

by or as by means of the stereoscope ; with an 
, appearance of solidity as in a stereoscope ; alsq;^. 
2856 Mech. Mag. 12 Jan. 36 By using larger lenses of 
proper focal length, pictures of any dimensions may be 
viewed stereoscopically. xB6o O. W. HoL^tEs Prof. Break- 
fast-t. Px, \{ we will. .look at them slereoscopically, with 
' both eyes instead of one. 1868 Lockyer GuillemiKs Heavens 
' (ed. 3) 57 He combines Sun-pictures slereoscopically, and 
shews the faculae to be above, and the spots below the 
j general surface. 

I Stereoscopism (sterfip'sk^piz’m), nonce-wd. 

I [f- Stereoscope + -isir.] Appearance of solidity, 
as of an object viewed in a stereoscope; stereo- 
scopic effect. 

2892 E. M. Nelson in Jml. Quekett Micros. Club July 54 
Stereosc^ism, or ‘ solid riew can be obtained one eye, 

. . but solidity is better and more perfectly seen with two eyes. 

Stereoscopist (sterf,p‘sk^pist). [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] One skilled in the use of the stereoscope ; 
a maker of stereoscopes. 

2875 H. VegeCs Chem. Light ij- Photogr. -x.. 102 Stereo- 
scopists must have glasses that can be shifted, in order that 
persons may adapt the position of the image to the eye. 

Stereoscopy (sterfi^i'skopi). [f. as prec. + -T : 
cf. microscopyi] The art or practice of using the 
stereoscope. 

2862 Once a lYeek 30 Mar. 372 Ocular stereoscopy. 2923 
Engl. Rev. Mar. 670 It is more than photography, it is 
more than stereoscopy. 

Stereotomy (stenip’torol)* [ad. Y.stereolomie, 
f, Gr. OTiptos solid + -ropia : see -tomy.] The 
science or art of cutting, or making sections of, 
solids; that department of geometry which deals 
\vith sections of solid figures ; the art of cutting 
stone or other solid bodies into measured forms, as 
in masonry. 

272S Chambers CjcI 2802 J. Jones tr. Bugges Trav. Fr, 
Rep. V. 201 Stereotomy, in the scientific language of the 
Polytechnic School, signifies that part of stone-cutting, on 
which Freiier and DeTa Rue have written so much. The 
theory and rules of projection are first studied. 1843 Blackw, 
Mag. LlII. 628 A division of the cube, or, a.? he|De Lisle} 
called it, the stereotomy of the cube. 2843 Civil Engiu. 4* 
Arch. Jrnl. VI. 99/1 His stereotomy, profile, proportion, 
and composition are admirable. 2003 NaUire is Mar. 
439/t Stereotomy, By A W. French. .and H, C. lyes... 
This b another text-book for the student in dvil engineer- 
ing, and treats of masonry work. 

Hence Stereotomic (steft/otprmik), -ical adjs.f 
pertaining to stereotomy; Stcreo’tomist, one 
skilled in stereotomy. 

2828 Webster, StereoiomlcaL 2860 Worcester, Slereo- 
tomic. C2900 Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer Handbk. 
Eng. Cathedrals 32 (Cent Suppl.) Gothic architects were 
wonderfully skilful stereotomists. 

Stereotype (ste*r?btaip, stl^w-), sh. and a. 
[a. F. sHriotyps adj., f. Gr, rsTtpto-s solid + rviroy 
Type sb. 

Id Fr. the word has only the original adjectival use, and 
the subst. use = fdition steriotypei\ 

A- sb. 

1 . The method or process of printing in which a 
solid plate of type-metal, cast from a papier-mach^ 
or plaster mould taken from the surface of a forme 
of type, is used for printing from instead of the 
forme itself. 

2798 Ann. Reg. Citron. 22 The celebrated Didot, the 
French printer, wdth a German, named Herman, have 
announced a new discovery' in printing, which they term 
stereotype. 2809 Europ. Mag. LV. 19 Ibe prospectus of 
almost every’ work informs us, that the thing will be done in 
stereotype, x8i6 Q. Rev. XV. 345 The introducer of 
that mode of printing called Stereotype. 2824 J. Johnson 
T^pogr. II. xxii. 657 7 *he invention of Stereotype like that 
of Printing, is somewhat involved in mystery, 

2 . A stereotype plate. (In quot. 1817 used /rtzHif.) 

2827 Genii. Mag. Dec. 500 note. An obelisk with engraved 

hieroglyphics upon it— a wooden or copper plate— a medal 
— are stereotypes, a 2823 Huttos Course Math. (1827) I. 

150 [They] are printed with what are called stereotypes, the 
types in each page being soldered together into a solid mas& 
2858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Stereotype, a solid page of 
metal cast from the letter-press. 1888 Times 7 Jan. 7/2 He 
seized the stereotypes and withdrew, 
b. In generalized sense. 

2823 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. VI. 378/1 The mode of 
stereotype is sufficiently simple. Ibid. A 
does not require to be more than the seventh or eight p 

of the thickness or height of the ordinary types. 

3 . Jig. Something continued or constantly re- 

pealed without change; a^ stereotyped phrase, 
formula, etc.; stereotyped diction „ 

1850 Prescott in Tlcknor 3M. f , 
of the pleasure I bad ia finding “f ‘"^ds 

°TheVowlb o kripkOj 

wilfco on. Irving ever further and furtbCT behind them 

your^arfei fiimlity and leaden moveless stereotype. 19^ 

Q- Rev. July s The stereotype of school, newspaper and 
department prevails. 
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4. atlrib. and Comb., as stereotype art, metal, 
office, plate-, stereolype-foutider, manufacturer, 
printer-, stereotype-block, {a) a stereotype 
plate; (b) a block of iron or wood on which a 
stereotype plate is fixed ; stereotype-press, (a) 
a press for shaping and drying the mould in which 
a stereotype is cast ; (i) a printing-press in which 
stereotypes are used. 

i8oi Tillach's Philos. Mag. X. 277 If there would be an 
advantage in applying the ’stereotype art to books of rapid 
sale. 1859 R. Hunt Guide Mus. Praci, Geol. (ed. 2) x88 
♦Stereotype Blocks of Fusible Metal. 1875 Knight DicU 
Mech.^ Stereoty/ie-hhck, a block on which a stereotype is 
mounted to make it type-high. 18x3 Wilson m 'J vans, 
Soe. A rU XXVI 11.321 Having resolved to unite the business 
of a ♦Stereotype Bookseller to those of a Stereotype Manu- 
facturcrand Printer, I proposcthat(etc. 3 . 1843 Holtzai-ffel 
Turning 1 . 325 The ♦stereotype-cast is nearly as sharp as the 
original type. The *stereotypc-founder takes a copy of 

the cnliremassoftypein plasterof Paris. 18x3 ♦Stereotype 
manufacturer [see stereotype hookseller\ 1839 Urb Did. 
Arts 51 Thcalloyscalled type metal, ♦stereotype metal, 1875 
Kuicnr Did. Meck.^ Stereotype-metol. 1804 tr. Preyling- 
hausen's Abstr, Chr, Kelig, before title, Standing Rules of 
The ♦Stereotype Office. 1807 Monthly Mag, May 372/2 The 
cxpcnce of *Stereotypc plates., is not 20 1, per cent, of that of 
moveable type pages, 18^2 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 339 
A compound of tin and bismuth is employed in stereotype 
plates. 1805 Gentl. Mag. Mar. 250/2 The first production 
of the new ^stereotype press, 187S Knight Did. Meck.t 
Stereoiype.pressf a small pre.’is for use in the clay process 
[of stereotyping). 18x3 ♦Stereotype printer [see stereotype 
dookscller], xSzo T, Hoxiosoii Ess.SiereoiypePriniittgzjg 
As a stereotype printer Mr. Wilson must ever rank amongst 
the most eminent. 

B. adj. (Often undistinguishable from the aUrib, 
use of the sb.) 

1, lit. Of an edition: Printed by the process 
described above in A. I. Also used as an epithet 
of the process. 

180X Tilloeh's Philos. Mag, X. 268 The proc^es con- 
nected with letter-press-plate or stereotype printing. 18x7 
Gentl. Mag, Dec. 500 ftoitf At the present Epoch (t8oo), the 
art of Printing is become rather retrograde; or we should 
not hear so much of Stereotype editions. 2820 Milnce 
Suppl. Mem. Eng. Cath. 243 A small stereotype edition of 
the New Testament. iBSx Smiles Engineers II. 142 Earl 
Stanhope . . also made important improvements in the process 
of stereotype printing. 

2 . fig. = STEBEOTi-fED b. Now somewhat rare. 

Mqrier Ifa/ji Paha I. Introd. Ep. xxxiv, It is an 
ingenious ei^ression which I owe to you, sir, that man- 
ners of the East are as it were stereotype. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev, II. ill. iii| Cartels by the hundred: which he., 
answers now always with a kind of stereotype formula, 2845 
HinUon Husband.Catckingzo This s.nme stereotype smile. 

CuRWEM dinging Introd. p. xx, Thus is. .singing made 
almost a hopeless thing by the stereotype faults of the Old 
Notation. 2895 Oracle Eneycl, I. s6i/x *1 he style began to 
assume a steicoiype character, s8^ A. Gudeman in Class, 
Rev. Xlll. ai6/x A veritable mosaic of stereotype ideas. 

Sfce'reotype (steTxbtaip, siTstxo-), v. [ad. F. 
stiriotyper^ l, slSrhtype : see prec.] 

L irans. To cast a stereotype plate from (a forme 
of type) ; to prepare (literary matter) for printing 
by means of stereotypes. Also absol, 

1804 tr. Ereylinghausen's Abstr, Chr, Rellg, title-p., The 
first book stereotyped by the new Process. x8x8 Todd 
(citing Entick). 1835 W, I-rwhg Life ^ Lett. (x866) HI. 74, 
I ha>'e nearly stereotyped the thirci volume of my Miscel- 
lanies. X855 Dorah Hanov. QueensW.x, 269 Early in 1798, 
. .the first book was stereotyped in England. 2877 H, Spen- 
czsfiViMin.Evid.CopyrightComm. (1878)258 , 1 was sanguine 
enough when 1 began this series of books, to stereotype. 

2. pig. To fix or perpetuate in an unchanging form, 

/T 28x9 Ref-s Cycl. s. V. Engravings Vosicrman..niay be 
said at once to have successfully translated and stereotyped 
the great originals onhose. .painters [sc. Rubens and Van- 
dyke]. 1841 Miall in Nonconf. I. 402 The state-church 
stereotypes a system of faith. 2846 Engl, Rev, Sept. 250 
Yet he proposes a measure which would stereotype heresy 
and schism for ever. 2874 Sayce Compar. Philol. ii. 73 
Sbakesp^re and the Bible have stereotj’ped English. x888 
Tansley in Hardwicke's Scs.'Gossip XXIV. 121/2 In flowers 
the colours are stereotyped and perpetuated by insect 
selection. 

Ste'reotyped (-taipt),///. a, [f. prec. + -edI.] 
a. lit. Cast in the form of, or prepared for 
printing by means of, stereotype, rare. b. Usually 
pg. Fixed or perpetuated in an unchanging form. 
(Most commonly of phrases or formulas of speech, 
or the like; rarely of persons.) 

1820 T. Hodgson Ess. Stereotype Printing 57 Hoffmann 
..announced a stereotyped (or in his phrase a polytyped) 
book. .which appeared in 2787. Ibid. 95 They engaged to 
sell stereotyped plates, 1849 Knife ^ Fork 29 That common, 
cver>*-day love, that contents itself with stereotyped epithets 
of endearment. 2854 Mrs. C^SKT:Ll,Kort/l Southx\x,ijtttr’ 
ing. . stereotyped commonplaces. 1862 Thackeray Philip iii, 
Phil's father. .entered the dining-room. .with his stereo- 
typed smile. 2900 K. Church & Peterson Kervous ^ Menial 
Vis. (ed. 2) 663 A single motion of the arm or body may be 
reiterated for hours (stereotyped movements), 29x2 Throne 
7 Aug. I’he stereot^'ped bustne.*® man who thinks a 
succe';sful commercial career must begin with the sweeping 
out of a draper's shop. 

SteTeoty--per. [f. Stebeotype zj. + -ebI. Cf. 
F. stireotypeur.1 One who stereotypes. 

L One who makes stereotype plates. 
x8x8 Todd (citing Entick). x^i Civil Engin. ^ Arch. 
Jml. IV. 56/2 Fresh burnt plaster., is alwaj-s adopl^ by 
the cunning stercotypers, for they slate that if it simply 
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stands a fortnight, the casts will not be so good. 2882 Daily 
News 29 Nov. 6/s Wanted, ..experienced Siereotyper for 
Daily and Weekly Newspaper. 

2. Jig. One who fixes unchangingly. 

2890 C. Martyn ip, P/tillipSt Agitator Apropounder 
of truth— not a stcrcotyper of it into statutes. 

So Ste'reolytpery, {a) the business of making 
stereotypes ; (d) a place where stereotypes are made, 
a stereotype-foundry. In recent Diets. 

Stereotypic (ste-T/otrpik), a. rare. [f. Stereo- 
type Pertaining to or having the cha- 
racter of a stereotype, stereotypic 

plate =3 stereotype plate. Obs, b. fig. Fixed, un- 
changing : = Stereotype sb, 3 b, Stereotyped b. 

2801 y Jones tr. Bugge's Trav, Fr. Rep. xvi. 392 The 
newly invented stereotypic plates. 2802 Monthly Jlev, 
XXA.Vni. 498 The stereotypic art, as it is practised in the 
printing of books. 2884 (?ronlund Co.op, Commonw. i. 28 
That other stereotypic definition of Capital.. ‘accumulated 
Labor ’. x88^ W. M, Taylor Scott, Puljit 244 There is no 
need of adhering in that matter to any Quaker-like, stereo- 
typic anachronism. 

Hence Ste^reotypically adv., +(«) hy means of 
stereotypes ipbsf) ; (^) by a stereotyped phrase, etc. 

sBozSk.ParlsIl. Ixvi.357 The French tablesof Logarithms, 
printed stereotypically. 1864 W. J. Fitzpatrick Plem. 
Abp. IVhately I. 332 ‘What is the laziest letter in the 
alphabet?’ His neighbour .. responded stereotypically, 
‘ ()ive it up I * 

Ste'reoty'ping, vll, sb. [f. Stereottpez/. + 
-ING^.] 

1. The action or process of making stereotype 
plates for printing. Also attrib, 

2807 Monthly Mag. May 372/2 The wear of moveable 
types, in Stereotyping, docs not exceed 5I. per cent, of the 
heavy expence incurred by the old method of printing. 2820 
T. Hodgson Ess, Stereotype Printing A plate was then 
obtained from the matricc by means of the stereotyping, or 
striking, machine. 2904 H. Svt.'hce.k Autobiog, II. 264 The 
cost of composition and stereotyping. 

2. fg. The action of fixing or perpetuating in 
an unchanging form. 

2888 BuLJtAN in Hardwicke's Sci.'Gossip XXIV. 232/2 
The ‘stereotyping' of the developed coloursby insectselec- 
tion. 2903 Morley Gladstone ix. vii. III. 331 There ought 
to be no stereotyping of our minds against modifications, 
2^24 J. Patrick Clement 0/ Alexandria\\. 220 An illustra- 
tion of a familiar experience — the stereotyping of an error, 
not recognised as an error in the mind of a writer. 

Stereotyipist (ste-nVlsi^pist). [f. Stebeotype 
sb. + -IST.] One whose business is the making of 
stereotypes ; a stereotyper. In recent Diets. 
Ste-reotypo'grapher. rare-°. One who prints 
from stereotypes. So SteTeotypo'graphy, prim- 
ing from stereptypes. 

i8i8 Todd (citing Entick). 1841 E. Scudamore Nomen. 
clatar. Stereotypography, the art of printing from stereo- 
types. 

Stereotypy (stc’rwtaiipi). [ad, F. sUrhtypie, 
f. stSrhtype Stebeotype a.\ 

L The process of making stereotype plates; ste- 
reotyping. 5891 in Century Diet. 

2. Path. Persistence of a fixed or stereotyped 
idea, mode of action, etc., in cases of insanity. 

1909 C, L, Daka Nervous Dis. (ed, 7) 686 Stereotypy is 
shown in two ways, xpi* B. Hart Psychol. Insanity 
Index 176. 

Stsrep, Sterer, obs. ff. Stibeup, Stihbek. 
Stereynge, obs. form of Stirring. 
Sterhydraxilic (starhaidrp-lik), a. [ad. F. 
sterhydrauUque, irreg. f. Gr. artpios solid + F. 
hydraulique HYnB.vULic.] Applied to a form of 
hydranlic press in which pressure is generated by 
displacement of the contained liquid by a solid 
body, as a rod, screw, or rope, introduced with a 
continuous movement through a packed opening. 

1866 Mechanics' Mag. 4 May a-jgfz The Sterhydraulic 
Press.. is the name given to the new hydraulic press, in- 
vented by MM. Desgoffe and Olivier, civii engineers. 1875 
Kniokt Dfcf. Meeh. 136J. 

Steri, obs. form of Stir v. 

Steric (steTik), a. Chem, [irreg. f. Gr. art- 
pebs solid -f -ic : cf. StebeochejiistiiY.] Pertaining 
or relating to the arrangement in space of theatoms 
in a molecule. 

Steric hinlranee, hindrance of a reaction, held to he due 
to the spatial arrangement of the atoms in the molecules of 
one of the reacting compounds. 

j8g8 H. N- ^sousslu Smithsonian Rep.eoz Stereochemj- 
cal formulas are, .more than reaction formulas, and the steric 
conception of Che so-caiied double and triple union asserts 
that these actually exist. 1005 A. W. Stewart in Irnl. 
Chem. Soe., Tra/rx, LXXXVfl. 185 Angeli., suggested that 
steric hindrance p^yed apart in the react tons involving the 
addition of metallic hydrogen sulphites [etc.]. .to carbonyl 
groups. 

Stericks, vulgar aphetic form of hysterics (see 
Hysteric B. 3). 

1765 Foote Commissary iit. (tvSa) 64 Pun. Fye upon 
you 1 you have thrown the old gentlewoman into the stericks. 
Sterie, obs. form of Stib v. 

II Sterigma (steri-graa). Bot. Pl.-ata. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. OTTipt-ypa prop, support, f. OTqpi^dv to 
set fast, support.] a. A ridge extending down a 
stem below the point of attachment of a decurrent 
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leaf. b. In fungi, a stalk or filament bearing a 
spore ; often a branch or outgrowth of a basidium. 
1866 Treas. Bot, 1098/2 Sterigmata, the elevated lines or 

f dates upon stems produced by the bases of decurrent 
eaves. 2874 Cooke Fungi 22 Each spore is borne upon a 
slender stalk or sterigma. 1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 832/1 
From the hymenium rise the basidin, at the apex of vvnich 
are usually four sterigmata bearing the spores. 

Hence Steriffmatic (sterigmte’tik) (z., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a sterigma. 

2882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 555/2 The spermalia..at first 
appear as minute protrusions on the apices of the sterignialic 
cells. 

t Ste’ril. Gbsr"^ [Cf. Stare Some foreign 
measure of capacity. 

CX645 Howell (165s) I.iii.xvn. x29ToIade so many 
thoiLsand Sterils or measures of corn out of Sardinia and 
Sicily custom-free. 

Sterile (steTsil, ste*ril), a. Also 6 flteryl(e, 
-yll, 6-7 stirrill, sterill, 6-9 steril, 7 sterrile, 
Bterrill, stirrile. [ad. L. sterilis, cogn. vv, Skr. 
start, barren cow, Gr. ortTpa barren cow, aripitpoi 
barren, Goth, siairdfem, adj., barren. Cf. F. sthile, 
It. sterile, Sp, esteril^ Barren ; not producing 
fruit or offspring. 

1. In undetermined sense. 

* 55 * Huloet, Steryll, barayne, or fruitele.s, sterilis. 1570 
Manip. 229/22 sterilis. 

2. Of soil, a country, occas. of a period of time : 
Unproductive of vegetation. 

2572 Huloet (ed. Higgins), Sterill, or barrayne grounde, 
tern'll ieiuna. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, jv. iii. 129 Like leane, 
stirrill, and bare Land. 1600 Fairfax Tassoxv. xv,Theslerill 
coastes of barren Rinoceere They past. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§52sltiscertaine,that in very SterileYeareSjCorne.^owne will 
grow to an Other Kinde. 2635 Brereton Trav. iChetham 
Soc.) 229 This country.. now,. i.s so sterile of corn as they 
are constrained to forsake it. 1784 Cowfer Task 710 With 
nice incision.. She ploughs a brazen field, and clothes a soil 
So sterile with what chariits soe’er she will. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II, xoo No country has a smaller proportion of 
land absolutely steril and incapable of culture. x8o6 Gazd. 
teerScot, (ed. 2) 337 Owing to the too copious use of marl,,, 
some farms have been rendered perfectly sterile. 2828 Napier 
Penins, IFar 1. Iv. (2878) I. 22 Catalonia, the most warlike, 
rugged, and sterile portion of Spain. 2836 MACciLt.iVRAY 
Trav. Humboldt xxv, 376 Causing many places to be im« 
proved which would otherwise have remained steril. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (2879) 2 The novel aspect of an utterly 
sterile land possesses a grandeur which more vegetation might 
spoil, 2890 SwiNUURNE Stud, Prose (1894) 223 Agha.stly and 
hardly accessible wilderness of salt marshes, with interludes 
of sterile meadow and unprofitable vincyaro. 

/tg, 2720 Welton differ. Son 0/ God 1 1 . xxiii. 639 Procure 
me some few Drops ofthose Celestial Waters, to bedew this 
Barren Clay, this Dry and Steril Heart. 2794 Ld. Auck- 
LA.ND Corr, (1862) III. 229 Though the times arc sterile in 
some re.spects, you see they have produced a plentiful crop 
of peers. 2855 Browning Old Piet. Florence xxxiv, Con- 
trast the fructuous and sterile eras. 

3. Producing no offspring; incapable of producing 
offspring. (Chiefiy said of females ) 

1558 [cf. Stcrileness). 26x2 Benvenuto's Passenger i. it. 
XXX The pouder thereof is excellent for all cold infirmities of 
the head or ioynts, it makes the sterile plentiful). 2742 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Sterility^ Women frequently become 
sterile after a miscarriage. 2828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist, 
I. 147 'ITie adult males and sterile females shed their horns 
in winter. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic^b Anne of Austria, 
Twenty-three years long sterile, scarce could look For issue. 
2889 J, M. Duncan Clin. Led. Dis. Women xxi. (ed. 4) 168 
A woman may be sterile with this man and fecund with 
another. zZ^Hardwicke'sSci.'Gossip'^iyNl. 122/2 Sterile 
workers constitute the vast majority of the commonwealth 
[of bees). 

Jpg. 1659 Pearson Creed 272 We must not look upon the 
divine nature as steril, but rather acknowledge and admire 
the fecundity and communicability of it self, upon which 
thecreaiion of the world dependeth. ^ 2678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst, I, i V. 546 Affirming that . . Christians did not. .make God 
a Solitary and Steril Being, before the Creation neither, as 
the Jews did. 

tb, transf. Producing nothing living. Obs. 

1^2 Warner Alb, Eng. xr. Ixiii. (1622) 275 The sterile 
Lake where Heauen-fir’d Sodom was. 
f c. Causing sterility. Obs, 
x6ox SiiAKH. yul. C. 1. ii. 9 Our Elders .say, The Barren 
touched in this holy chace, Shake off their sierrile curse. 

4. Of a plant : Not bearing fruit. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 620 Those Things, which are knowne 
to comfort other Plants, did make that more Sterill. 1842 
I.OUDON Suburban Hort. 575 In all plantations of this 
variety a number of sterile plants will be found. 2845 
Lindley Sell, Bot. (1862) 60^, Potentilla Fragaria (Sterile 
Strawberry). 

6 . Mentally or spiritually barren. Also, unpro- 
ductive of results; fruitless; barren in or ^(some- 
thing sought or desired). 

2642 H. More Song 0/ Soul ir. i. it. 52 Die they again? 
draw they in any breath ? Or be thej’ sterill ? 2^5 J. Webb 
Stone-Heug (1725) 93 He seems, .to be very steril of Inven- 
tion. 2665 Evelyn Let. to Sir P. IVyehe 20 June, For our 
language is in some places sterile and barren. 2803 W, 
Godwin Life Chaucer I. Pref. p. x, Aniiquities have too 
generally been regarded as ibe province of men of cold 
tempers and sterile imaginations. 2848 Gai-Lenca Italy 
I, Introd. p. xxvii, Meanwhile, the land was sterile of 
events. 2849 Murchison Siluria viii. 28^ These deposits,, 

! are necessarily sterile In organic remains. 2878 Jevons 
I Primer Pol, Econ. 97 It has been objected to commerce 
I that it is sterile and^ prepuces no new goods. ^ 2B79 R. K. 

I Douglas Con/ucianisnt iii. 84 Confucius perceived that the 
. .ancients had for their object the worship of the one God, 

1 but be allowed this knowledge to remain sterile. 2924 Daily 
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2T Oct. 4/2 His adventures in search of victory are 
unjfornjJy sterile. 

b. ttottce-ttse as sb, A sterile person. 

1870 [see Impracticable B.]. 

6. Biol, a. Of an organ or structure that would 
normally contain reproductive elements : Barren, 
infertile. 

Said, e.g., in Botany of a floivcr with only male organs, 
a stamen without an anther, a seed without an embryo, a 
frond without sori. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 194 This is also a 
way to separate seeds, whereof such as are corrupted and 
sterill swim. 1753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Htcyoides^ 
Some of the flowers on this plant are steril, or male-flowers, 
having no embryo. 1777 Kobson Brit, Flora 30 .iVrrrVr, 
without antherm, as in Rupturewort. Ibid. 213 llerniaria 
..five anlhera:, five sterile chives. 1842 Brande iJ/cA ScL 
etc, a term invented to denote stamens that are 

sterile. It is very rarely used. 1849 Balfour Man, BoU 
§ 649 Flowers basing stamens only, are staminiferous, stami- 
na!, or sterile. 

D. Of cells, etc. Not capable of reproduction. 

1856 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool, 1 . 76 I'he terminal 
cells sterile, the rucillary oviferous. 1882 Vines ir. Sachs' 
^<?/.^3o 6 The fructification of a Fungus consists of.. a sterile 
portion, . . and of a fertile portion. 

7 . Free from micro-organisms. Now often of 
surgical instruments, etc. = Sterilized. 

1877 Tvndall Floating Matter Air {xZZdi 215 The 
three tubes remained perfectly sterile. 18^ ft. T. Hewlett 
MoJt, Bacieriol.tjZ^oo^ maybe obtained., by pricking the 
finger, .with a sterile needle or lancet. *899 Allbutt's Syst. 
jl/tfrf. VII. 550 The diplococcus was present in all except 
one case, which proved sterile. 1907 RI. H. Gordon Abets 
L^or. llatulbk. Bacterial, 160 The finger. .i< then rubbed 
with sterile wool soaked in. .alcohol and ether. 

8. Comb, sterile-wood, a shrub, Coprosma fo:ti- 
dtssima (N. O. Pubiaceass)^ native of New Zealand. 

1874 j rens. Bot. Suppl. 1344/t. 

Hence Ste*rilely adv,^ Ste*rileses8. 

2558 W. F0RRF.ST Grysilde Seeonde (Roxb.) 54 They laide 
to good Grj’silde her sterylenes, Whiche she cowlde not 
helpe; God sendeth all increase. Ibid. 84 Consernynge the 
stcrylnes layde vnto her. 2727 BArLEV%'ol. It, SteHlness, 
Barrenness, 1886 How'f.lls in Century Mag. XXXII I. igi 
Many men might go through life harmlessly without realiz* 
ing this, perhap^ but sterilely, 

Stesriiifi’dianiam. nonce‘wd, [f. L. sUrili-s 
Sterile a.: see Solifidian.] Belief in the suffi- 
ciency of a * barren * faith. 

1833 Coleridge Lit. Rem, (1838) III. 4x0 Antinomlan- 
Solifidianism, more properly named Sterilinclbnism. 

Sterility (steri'liti), [ad. L. sieriliids, f. ste- 
rili-s SrERiLS a, Cf. F. stSnliti^ It. sleri/tld.] 
The quality of being sterile, barrenness. 

1 . Unproductiveness of the earth, 

1426 Lyoc. De Guil, Pilgr. 23780 Afterward . , Vy )'eres of 
Sterylite folwed on,.,wherof Joseph took good hed long 
a-fom. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 283/2 There by his me. 
rytes he chaced awey the Slerylyte and barrynes that was 
in that Countre. 1580 Reg. Privy Council Scot, III, 294 
The barrennes and scerllitie of the ground. 1653 Ramesey 
Asirol. Restored 216 From whence you are to inquire of 
the fertility and steriliW of the Earth, 1676 Hale Prim, 
Orig. Matt, (1677) 225 There have been great Devastations 
and Decrements of Mankind by.. Plagues and Epidemical 
Diseases, Famines, and Sterilities of great parts of the 
World, 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 33 r 5, I will teach 
you to rera^y the sterility of the earth. 28x3 Sir H, Davy 
Agric. Chem. viii. (18x4) 359 Sicily was the granary of Italy 
and the quantity of corn carried off from it by the Romans 
is probably a chief cause of its present sterility. 2841 El- 
PHJNSTONE Hist. India II. 140 Rldlded, raja of that countrj', 
..derived additional strength from the sterility of his terri- 
tory. 2865 G^ikxc. Seen. 4- Geol. Seat. vlii. 211 One looks in 
vain for a tree or field or patch of green, to xelievc the 
sterility of these lonely shores. 

2, Incapacity for producing offspring (chiefly said 
of the female). 

IS35 Stewart 11 . 250 His wyffeay In sterilitie. 
All his dais scho wes withouiin cheifd. 2568 Grafton 
Chrott. II. 837 He complayned. .of the infortunate sterylitie 
and barennesse of bys wyfe, 2605 Skaks. Xear l iv. 300 
Heare Nature,.. Into herWombe conucy stirrility. 1708 
W. King Cookery Let. ix, 149 Varro, the great Roman Anti- 
quary, tells us how to do it by burning of their Spurs; 
which occasioning their Sterility, makes them Capons in 
effect. 2876 Gross Dis. Urin. Bladder 271 Impotence and 
Sterility .are very rare after lateral lithotomy. 2883 H. 
Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IK (ed. 2) Pref. p. xiii, In- 
appropriate Hybridism is checked by the Law of Sterility. 

*}*b. Of water : Unproductiveness of anything 

living. Obs, ^ , 

2707 Curios. Husb. Ji- Card. 172 The horrible Stenlity of 

the Sea of Sodom.. .No Animal can live m It, 

c. Of plants : Incapacity of reproduction. 

XB37 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 205 The cause of the sterility of 
hybrids is not well known. x865 109S/2 F^arroore 

frequently, however, sterility arises from outward agents 1 
from the effect of long-continued drought or moisture, [etc.]. 

Z. fg. Mental or spiritual barrenness; nnprodne- : 
tiveness of results. _ I 

2665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxi. 133 Its experienced sterility | 
through so many hundred years, drives hope to desperation. 
axCyS \VooDHS.KS> IJHy Living [ikSi) ip+^Yct where is a 
stenlity in thinking on any subject, there is a necessity to 
change it 17x6 Pope Iliad II. Ess. Hoiner's Battles 
Yet one cannot a«cribe this to any Sterility of Expression, 
but to the Genius of his Times, that delighted in those re- 
iterated Verses. 2782 V. Knox Ess. lx. (1819) 1 1 . x6 Such has 
been the sterility of epigrammatic genius in our coun^*. 
2846 Gbote Greece (1862) II. 13 Sterility of intcllecL 2802 
Speaker it Tuly 36/2 The fear is. .that public life may be 
stricken with stenlity in consequence of mis veto. 
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4 . The state of being free from micro-organisms, 
2877 Tyndall Ess. Floating Matter Air (xSZi) 133 The 
ODse^ed stenlity was not due to any lack of nutritive power 
in the infuMon. xtgg Allbutls Syst. Med. VILsso The 
•sieriJiiy in thi? case was probably due to the fact that death 
occmred^nearly four months after the onset of the disease. 

Sterilizable (ste-riUbzab’l), a. [f. Sterilize 
t'. -b -able.J Capable of being sterilized. Hence 
Sto:rHlzabi*Ut3r. 

Lancet 25 June 1782/1 Some of the earliest electric 
sigmoidoscopes were not sterilisable, as the electric light 
co""®xions were an integral part of the tube. 2903 
Jmu R , RI tcrose, Soc. Oct, 680 Simplicity, cheapness, and 
^^*qlt^bility are claimed for the synnge. 

Sterilization (stesrilaiz^tjan). £f. Sterilize 
V. + -ation.] The action of sterilizing. 

Roberts In Phil. Trans. CLXIV. 458 On the 
stenliration by heat of organic liquids and mixtures. 1885 
Ld* Natier & Ettrick in Comm. Housing If^orking Cl. V, 
213/2 1 he formation of deer forests and sterilization of land 
in all parts of Scotland. 1900 Nature x Mar. 422/z The 
thorough sterilisation of the syringe in cverj» case- 2905 
E^t. Med, yml. 26 Aug. 443 Treat every man after the 
of his grandfathers and who should scape steriliza- 
tion ? 1910 R. R, Restoul in Brit. Health Rev. Feb. 74 
In 1903 1 publicly advocated the sterilisation of the insane. 

Steriliza*tor. [ad. F. sUrilisateur, f. steriliser 
to Sterilize.] = Sterilizer 2 . 

2898 Syd.^Soc. Lex, 

Sterilize (ste'niaiz), v. [f. Sterile a. -f -izz. 
Cf. F. sUriliser^ 

L irons. To cause to be unfruitful ; to destroy 
the fertility of. 

2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth it. xoi Why therefore 
may we not as well suppose the other part of the Sentence, 
the Sterilizing the Earth, was aLo suspended 1 1737 Savage 
Of Pitbl. Spirit 204 No, no— such wars do thou, .Ambition, 
wage! Go, sterilize the fertile with thy rage 1 Whole nations 
to depopulate is thine. 2810 Southey in Edin. Ann. Reg. 
1 . 1. 247 An experiment to sterilize the country for one year. 
2891 spectator 4 Apr., Gambia is worth far more to the 
French than the French right to sterilise the French shore 
of Newfoundland is to the English. 

absol. 1910 Marcououth in Expositor Mar. 216 The 
practice of sowing with salt, in order to sterilize, is alluded 
to in the Old Testament. 

2 . To deprive of fectiodity; to render incapable 
of producing offspring. 

1828 in Webster. 1905, 2910 [implied in Sterilization]. 

3 . Biol, To render (organs) sterile. 

i8gx^ Hardtvicke's Seu^Gossip XXVII. 77/1 Its ray-florets 
..besides doubling or semi-steri!L 4 ng themselves, have at- 
tained a broad stripe of yellowish white up each strap- 
shaped corolla. 

To make mentally or spiritually barren ; 
to render unproductive, unprofitable or useless ; to 
deprive of result. 

x88a T. A, Symonos in H. F. Brown Biog. (1895) 11 . 168 
Men who might have written excellent books are sterilised 
by starting with fastidious conceits. 2887 Chamb. yml. 
IQ Feb. 214/t Tbat prodigious find of 1882 seems to have 
almost sterilised 1883 so far as treasure-trove is concerned. 
29XX F. Harrison Mem. ll.xxiiL 60 M. Gr€vy being 

sterilised by office,, .power fell to M, Gambelta. 

6 . To render free from micro-organisms. 

2878 'T\uoM,\,Frag7H,Sci. (1879)11. 297 Schwann..steri- 
li<;cd the flask by boiling. Allbutts Syst. Med.Vlll. , 

69 The milk should be sterilised. 

absoh 1877 Tyndall £xx. Floating Matter Air[xZZi)a2<^ 

In the one case five minutes' action completely sterilizes. 
Hence Steiilized ppL a. ; Ste’rilizing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a, 

2846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 13 The sudden sterilizing of dis- 
tricis previously fruitful. 2847.H. Miller First Impr. Eng. 
xL (*857) 177 New crops of them.. appear as fast as the sur- 
face is relieved from its sterilizing burden. ^ 2866 Alci:r 
Solit, Nat. ^ Man in, 155 Nothing is so sterilizing as re- 
tirement, when [etc.]. 1877 Tyndall Ess. Floating Matter 
Air (iZZi) X33 Asterilired infusion. .remained stenle. z 85 o 
‘ Vernon Lee ’ Stud. Italy^ tv, i. 146 He had the intense, 
blind, sterilising love of antiquity of the men of the fifteenth 
century, Junc64i The chief certain result 

..was the stcriIizing..of French political capacity. 1891 
G. S. WooDHEAD Bacteria 399 Sterilized vessels for the re- 
ception of various media. 

Sterilizer (ste'rilaizai). [f. Sterilize v. + 
-ER 1.] One who, or something which, sterilizes. 

1 . A substance that renders soil sterile. 
sB29lJiie Diet. Arts jgj [Lime from magnesian limestone] 

has been unfairly denounced by Mr. Tcnnent and Sir H. 
Davy, as a sterilizer. 

2. An apparatus for destroying micro-organisms. 
2891 G. S. WooDHEAD^ar/cr/<z39S Steam Sterilizer. x^S 

Arnold ff Sons' Catal. Surg. Insirum, 716 Sterilizer lor 
Ligatures, Eva C E. Lucres Gen. Nursing xL 144 

Scnimmelbusch's sterilizer is the one most used for the ste- 
rilization of instmmtnts. 

Sterin, Storing, obs. ff. Stebk a.. Stirring. 
SterisOl (ste'rispl). Pharmacy. AlsosteresoL 
[contr. oi sterilizisi^ solution'^ (See quoi. iSpS.) 

1896 WesUn. Gaz. 24 Sept. 8/2 In hitberto unknown solu- 
tions — holrin, holzinol, and sterisol. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ 
Steresol, (Not official), an antiseptic benzoinaicd collodion. 

Sterk(e, obs. forms of Stark a., Stibk. 

Sterlet ^ (steulel). Also 6 eterledey, 7 ster- 
ledy, 8 starlett, sterled, -ett, -id, aterlitz), 
8-9 fiterlit, (9 fil^relet). [a. Russ. crep^TO^ 
lyad'K Cf. G. and F. sier2et:\ A small species of 
sturgeon, Acipenser ruthenus, found in Russia. 

2591 G. Fletcher Russe Comnnv, (HakL Soc.) 22 Of 
iclrazy or cavery, a great quantitie is made. .out oi,.ttie 


^’everiga, and the sterledey, zfipS New Descr. Meseozy 22 
Severinga or Sterledy, somewhat in fashion and tast 
like a Sturgeon, but not so thick nor long. 2698 A. Brand 
Embassy fr. Muscovy into China 126 Among the Fish, the 
Sterlet is counted one of the most delicious in Russia. 2753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. ii. xix. 83 The principal sorts are 
sturgeon, starlett, beluga and assotra. 1762 tr. Busching's 
Syst. Geog. I. 380 The Kostcri has rougher scales than the 
Sturgeon or the Sterled. 2782 P. H. Bruce Mem. iv. 112 
Some vessels going for Pelersburgh, with live fish, called 
steriit,..were Seat to pieces. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 
74 Different sorts of sturgeon.. viz. the common sturgeon, 
the t^tuga, the sterlid, See, x88x Cassells Nat. Hist, V. 46 
The best isinglass is yielded bytheSterJet and by Acipenser 
huso. 2883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 340 Hatched sterlit 
preserved in spirits. 1915 B. Dicby m Travel July 23 
Stcrelet, one of the numerous kinds of fishes found in Bai- 
kal, IS usually smoked and eaten raw. 

i860 Wraxali. in Sea v, 124 Prince Potem- 
kin IS said to have frequently paid three hundred roubles 
for a Sterlet soup. 

SteTlet^. [? For *sUnilel, dim. of Stpbn ibA ; 
cf. Stkbnet.] 7 The Lesser Tern, Slertia minuta. 

1703 La Honiatis Voy, N. An-er. I. 240 The Seamews, 
Grelans, and Sterlets, are fouls that fly incessantly over 
Seas, Lakes, and Rivers. 

Sterlings (sts-rlig), sb. and a. Forms : a. 3-6 
Bterlinee, -ynge, 4 eterlyngge, 4-6 starlinge, 
-yiig(e, 4, 6-8 starling, 5-6 sterlyng, 7 sterlin, 
8 sterline, 3- sterling, p. Sc. 5 strivilin, 6 
stirveling, stirviling, striveling, striviling, 
strivling, 6-7 Stirling, 7 stirlin, stirvlin. 
[Early ME. slcrlittg, svhence OF. eslerlin, med.L. 
esterlingtis , sterlingus, stcrlinus, MHG. sterline, 
It. sterlino. Of uncertain origin, but probably a 
late OE. formation in -tlRG i. 

The earliest known example (in the Fr. form esterlin) is 
believed to occur in a charier of the N^orman abbey of 
Preaux (Round Cal. Documents, France,p. iii). The date 
is supposed to be cither X0S5 or 1104, on the evidence of the 
golden number, but so far a.s this is concerned it might be 
later by lo years or a multiple of 29 ; the cartularj’ is of the 
13th c. (Jrdericus Vltalb (0:1x45) has in Latin librae sieri. 
lensium, and librae sterilensis monetx, as if he look the word 
for an dug derivati\’e of a place-name. The Anglo-Latin 
sterlingus is cited by Ducangefrom theycarixSo. Conti- 
nental examples are frequent in the 13th c, the excellence 
of the English penny having procured for it extensive cur- 
rency in foreign countries; in OcL 2202, Baldwin Count of 
Flanders contracts to pay to certain Venetian nobles ‘the 
sum of I2X ounces in marks stcrlins (marcas stcclinotum) at 
the rate of 23 “solid! "and 4 “denarii "for each silver mark' 
(Rawdon Brown, Cal. State Papers^ Venice 1 . ik 
The word, if cf English origin, presumably was descriptive 
of some peculiar characteristic of the new Norman penny* 
Tbe most plausible explanation is that it represents a late 
OE. *steorling, ‘ coin with a star ' (f. sUorra star), some of 
the early Norman pennies having on them a small star. An 
old conjecture is that tbe w'ord is derived from steer a 
starling (Stare sb.^), and alludes to the four birds (usuallj* 
called 'martlets') on some coins of Edward the Confessor; 
but if this were .so tbe early form would normally have been 
starling. Until recently, the prevailing view W'as that the 
word was a shortening of Easterling.^ Waller de Pinebe- 
bek (c 1300) gives this explanation, saying that the coin was 
originally made by Easterling moneyers; but the stressed 
first syllable would not have been dropped. 

In Scotland tbe word was confused with the name of the 
town of Stirling, anciently Sirivelin\ hence the forms 
common in tbe 151b and 26th centuries.] 

A. sb. 

1 , The English silver penny of the Norman and 
subsequent dynasties. Often in fotwd of sterlings ^ 
originally a pound weight of silver pennies, after- 
wards a name for the English pound (240 pence) 
as a money of account. Also in mark, shilling, 
etc. of sterlings, Obs. esc. Idist. 

J297 RaGlouc. (Rolls) 5949 He jef hem alien ende Fourhqu- 
send pound of sterljmges. /W<A 11840 f^e king.. eche3er him 
sende A cerlein summe of sterlings to is liues ende. ci^oo 
Fleta II. xiu (1647) 72 Per denar* Anglia qui sterling’ appel- 
lator, et fit rotundus,qm debet ponderate trigintaduograna 
frumenti mediocria. a 1330 Syr Degarre zg^ The ten pound 
of starlings Were i-spended in his fostrings. 2377 Lakcl- 
P. PI. B. XV. 342 As in lussheborwes isalytheralay and5ct 
loketh he lyke a sterlynge. C1386 Chaucer Partf. T. ^9 
Myn hooly pardon may yow aile warjee So jjat ye onre 
nobles, or sierlynges, Or cites siluer troches (etc.]. 1387 
Trevisa (Rolls) VIII. 167 pe kjmg- .zaf hym an 

hondred schillynges of sierlynges. 2418 E. £. iVills (iSSz) 

32, I bequethe to lonet ray wyfe. .xl. Ii of Sicrlinges. 2423 
Rolls ofparlt. IV. 256/2 Silver.. beyng as gode of atay as 
the sterlyng. <z 2500 Brome Bk. (1886) 149, xxs. of star- 
lynges. 1598 Stow Surv. vii. (1603) 52 Paid m starungs 
which were pence so called. 2861 Numisnt. Chron. 1. 56 
English and Foreign Sterlings found in Scotland. i 568 
Miss Vosce Cameos (1877) 1 . xxilL 279 Your words smell ol 
Englbh sterlings. 

b. .5V-. Applied to the Scottish penny. 

This use is sometimes erroneously said to_ go back to 
I 2 th c., on the ground of its occurrence m the 
‘Assize of David I which is a compilation of later oae. 

1387 Charters etc. Eetia. (.iSjx) mark of s<« J 

of ihc payment of Scotlande. ^nj6^ lx. Asst t j 
in J-c. Acts (1844) 1 . 674 WnS 

[orig. (! ijthc.) .Va}., Slat. Reti.tl 

and round quhete. 26^ g j t iJbreltie 

56b, The stirlin 

twagramesof^dea^ round 

Ea^et%^^XVlI.6s6/s Tbe oldest pieces are si 
Encycl. Bnf the contemporary English 

pennies or sicrhnes, ,,,h rmiurv 

mark, etc 

sterlings. Obs. 
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Chiefly with the plurals pounds^ 7narks, etc., and^ hence in 
later use prob. apprehended as an adj. with plural inflexion. 

J433 E. E. mUs (1882) 95 y bequethc to litill Watkyn, 
my Godsone. .X markes sierlynges. _X464 Kolls of Parlt, V. 
530/r An annuall rent of xlli. Sterlinges. cmSsCaxton 
Dialogues 51/22 A pound sterlings. 1486 Rec. St. Mary at 
Hill (1905) II, vj marc slerl3'nges. 1528 Sel. Cases Star 
Chavtber (Selden Soc.) II. 20 As moche wood as ys woorth 
lit] powndes sterl^mges. 1542 Udall Erasvt. Apoph. 24S b, 
The thousande pieces wer muche about the summe of twentie 
nobles sierlynges. 

+ 2 . = Pekkyweight. Ohs, 

1474 Slat. Winch, in Cov. Leet xxxij graynes of 

whete take out of the mj'dens of the Ere makith a sterling 
o^er-wyse called a peny ; & xx sterling maketh an Ounce. 
1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII c. 5 Every unce [shall] contej^n xx 
sterlmges, and every sterling be of the weight of xxxij comes 
of whete that growe in the mj’ddes of the Eare of the whete. 
x6xi CoTGR. s. V. Carat, For eight of them [carrats] make 
hut one sterlin, and a sterlin is the 24 part of an ounce. 1776 
Entick London I. 160 A penny, weighing two sterlings. 
f b. attrib. Sterling weight. Obs, 

In the Table ‘sterling weight’ is stated in pounds, shillings, 
and pence; the lb. avoirdupois i lb. 20Z. lodwt. troy, 
£1. IS. 2d. sterling. 

2G12 W. Colson Gen. Tresury Hhij, A Table to finde 
Auerdupols weight reduced to Troy weight, and sterling 
weight. 

3 . Money of the quality of the sterling or stan- 
dard silver penny ; genuine English money. + In 
the 1 7th c. occas. used rhetorically for : Money. 

1565 Cooper Thesaumsy Centussis..K rate of Romaine 
money conteynj’ni'.,io. Denarios, that is .x. groles of olde 
sterlynge, when.viii.groteswenttoanownce. 1583 Greene 
Mannllia n. (1593) Le, It Is. .so hard to dcscrie the true 
sterling from the counterfeit coyne. 1602 Dekkcr Satirom. 
D2, Drop the ten shillings into this Bason. ..So, ist right 
lacke? ist .sterling? 1605 A. Warren Poor Man's Pass. 
E 3, Whose coffers with Commodities abound So full, that 
they no sterling more maj» hold.^ a 1635 Randolph Poems 
(1640) 113 Hexameter’s no sterling, and I feare What the 
brain coines goes scarce for currant there. 1699 GARTit 
Dispens. ig By useful Observations he can tell The Sacred 
Charrns that in true Sterling dwell. How Gold makes a 
Patrician of a Slave [etc.]. 1707 Korris Hutuility vli. 320 

To see a rich man that has nothing else to recommend him 
. .hut pure naked sterling, to grow proud and haughty upon 
a full purse. .nothing can be more ridiculous, 
fig, 2584 Greene Mirror Modesiie Wks. (Grosart) III. 25 
And seeing we haue 3’ou here alone, j’our stearne lookes 
shall stande for no sterling. 1584 — • Tritameron 1. B iv, 
Your censure is no sentence, neither can this broken coinc 
stande for sicrlyng. 2602 Shak.s. Ham. i. jii. 107 You haue 
tane bis tenders for true pay, Which are not starling. 

4 . English money as distinguished from foreign 
money. Formerly often in contrast to currency^ 

i.e. the depreciated pounds, shillings, and pence of 
certain colonies. 

i6ax in Staffords Pac, Hit. 11. iv. (1633) 157 Monies of this 
new Standard of Ireland., being brought back agame to the 
Exchange to be converted in sterlinc. 2724 Swift 
Lett, i. (1730) 17 The Tenants are obliged by their Leases to 
pay Sterling, which is Lawful Current Money of England. 
2834 J. D. Lang Hist. Acc, N, S, Wales I. 206 The 
debts of the small settlers had all been contracted in sterling, 
and the price they received for their wheat . , was in cunency, 
2890 Daily Hews 2 July 3/6 The lay treasurer of the society, 
who said that for a long lime he had been opposed to the 
payments in India being made in sterling. 2892 Ibid. 
19 Dec. 3/3 The effort has been made here to draw bills on 
America with the notion of selling at once for sterling, and 
using depreebted current’ to pay the bills when due. 1900 
Westm. Gaz. 8 Nov. 5/2 Sterling rose as promptly as it fell 
during la.st week’s chaotic Money market. (New York.) 

b. Jig, in Australian use, (See quots.) 

2827 P. Cunningham Two Yrs. H. S, Wales II. 53 Our 
colonial-bom brethren are best known here by the name of 
Currenci”, in contradistinction to Sterling or those bom in 
the moiher-countrj'. 2834 J. D. Lang Hist. Acc. N. S. 

(1837) I. 220 Contests. .between the colonial youth 
and natives of England, or, to use the phrase of the colony, 
between currency and sterling. 2837, 2892 [see Currency 

c. attrib. with the sense ; Related to or payable 
in sterling. 

2894 H. Rlwy. Policy India 81 A new contract., 
granting a sterling guarantee of 3i per cent on the capital 
expended. Ibid. 244 The sterling interest ebargesnowpay- 
able on Indian railways. .are equivalent to a payment of 
interest of over 7*6 percent. .if converted intorupeesat par, 
2898 W. J. Greenwood Commerc. Corresp. (ed. 2) 208 This 
sterling invoice was sent to Hamburg. 2903 Pitman's 
Business Mnffs Guide 409 Sterling Babuls, the boni of 
certain American railroad companies which ha%'e been issued 
in the United Kingdom and are paj’able in English currency, 
and not in that of the United States. 19x2 Times 19 Dec 
16/3 Sterling exchange was irregular. 

+ 5 , Standard degree of fineness. Qbz. 

The sense was prob. e\’olved from traditional expressions 
like * as good as the sterling * (see quot. 1423 in sense i). 

1696-7 Act Zy 9 Will, illj c 8 § 8 Plate of finer SUuer 
then the Sterling or Standard ordained for the Mone>*s of 
this Rcalme. 2724 Swift Lett. iL (1730) 55 Gold 

and .Silver of the Right Sterling and Standard, 

B, adj. (Formerly often abbrenated 

1 . In pound etc. sterling, altered from the older 
pound etc, {of') sterlings (see A i, i b), and 
originally used in the same sense. Hence, in later 
use, appended to the statement of a sum of money, 
to indicate that English money is meant. 

a, ssAX Rolls of Parlt.V That the SeneschaU..and 
<^er Officers. .forfete XL marks sterijmg. 1522 Act 14 4- 15 
Hen. yiII,c,J2 % z They shall strj’ke.. as many halfegrotes 
. .as shall arnount to the soinme of .xx. !L stcrUmg. 2535 
JOYE Apd. Tindale 22, ilij pense halpeny starling. 2665 


Lamont Diary (Maitl. Club) 176 He was dew. .of exeyse, 
,.ane thowsande lib. sterU 2673 Temple Observ. United 
Prov. ii. 86 Above Sixteen hundred thousand pounds Ster- 
ling a year. 2689 in Acts Parlt. Scot. (1875J All. 60/1 pat 
they retaine 25 lib. starling of the exeyse. 17x3 J. Watson 
Hist. Printing Publ. Pref. 16 For which he was to have a 
Salary of 200 lib. Sterl. per Annum, 27x7 in Haime Peer- 
age Bxnd, (1874) 31 Between seven and eight hundred pound 
Merline yearly. 2724 Swift DrapiePs Lett. ii. (1730) 62 
England gels a Million Sterl, by this Nation. 1727 A. 
Hamilton New Acc, E, Jnd. I. xxi. 249 A Xerapheen is 
worth about sixteen Pence half Peny Ster. 2806 Gazetteer 
Scot. (ed. a) p. xxv. The shilling Scots is the 12th part of a 
shilling Sterling, or one penny Sterling; the pound Scots., 
is equal to one shilling and eightpence Sterling. 2838 De 
Morgan Ess, Probab, x8 Concerns which now employ many 
millions sterling. 2849 Lyell a/rrf Visit U.S. II. 267 The 
value of the whole.. amounting to 350,000 dollars, or 73,500/, 
sterling. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 
n. 100 The religion of England., believes in a Providence 
which does not treat with levity a pound sterling. 

p. a 2578 LiNDESAy(Pitscottie) Chron.Scoi. (S.T.S.) I. 236 
Ane bundreith thowsand pound stiniiling. 2589 Exch. 
Rolls Scot. XXII. 17 Fra the scheref of Selkirk, 6d. striv- 
ling., fra the scheref of Drumfreis, 3s- money, id.striviling. 
1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. 333 He was 
redeimet with a ransoune of ane hunder libs Stirling, Ibid. 
1 1 . 355/20 [He] sutd pay xx shilling Slirueling for his olTence. 
261X Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xu. § 219 His [David II’s] 
ransome was one hundreth thousand markes striueling. 
2613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. Wks. (Grosart) V. 261 The 
ransome of a hundreth thousand Markes stirulin. 

2 . Prefixed as the distinctive epithet of lawful 
English money or coin. Now rare. fAlso, in 
early Sc. use, of lawful Scots money. 

a. c 1400 Brut c]xt\i. 182 The Kyng(Edw. I] ordeynede )>at 
be sterlinge halfpeny and ferthinge shulde go brou^.out his 
lande. 2482 Cely Papers (Camden) 100 The sowdters hath 
ieiver to be payd here at xxvj s viij d. than hawe in Yngland 
sierlyng money. ^2483 Caxton Dialogues 17/35 Ryallis 
nobles of englond,..OI«ie sterlingis pens. 2561 Norton tr. 
Cabin's Inst. xv. xviiL 246 marg.. The common price of a 
bla‘;se in fraunce is .iii. Karmus.. about the value of a 
sterling grote. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus %.\. Census eguesiris, 
400 Sestertia, of olde sterlyng money 2000 poundes. 2590 
Wedbe Trav. (Arb.) 27 ApennieloafcofBreade (of English 
starling money) was worth a crownc of gold. 2597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, 11. L 131. 2651 Marius Adv. cemc. Bills Exch. 
69 How to bring French Crownes into Starling Money. 
2634 Peacham Compl. Genii, xii. (1906) 122 Libra as Pondo 
..wasworth of sterlin money three pounds. ^ Nnirne 

Peerage Evid. (1874) 36 Eighteen pounds elchteen shillings 
sterl money. 28i6ScoTT/^«^/^.i, Threeshillings of sterling 
money of this realm. 1837 Carlyle Ar. Rev. I. ni. iil, And, 
say, in sterling money, three hundred thousand a year. 

p. 2488 in Acta Dom. Concil. (1839) 9B/2 Twa vnees of 
striullin pennyis, 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. lll. 382 Fiftie 
tbousano of Stirling mony gude To pay in hand, 2588 
Exch. Rolls Scot. XXL 391 The comptar discharrgis him of 
striviling money., extending to 32d. 2609 Skene Reg. Map, 
Stat. Dav. II, 44 It is statute that the kings money, that is 
stirlin money, sail not be caried furtb of tlie Realme. 

b. Phrase, To pass for (later as) sterlmg. 
Chiefly fig. Also, to allow, mark for sterling. 

2642 bliLTOH Animadv. 21 Setting asidetbe odde coinage 
of your phrase, which no mintmaister of language would 
allow for sterling. 2652 Culpepper Asirol. yudge7Jt. Dis. 
(1658) X54 If the credit of Hippocrates may passe for star- 
ling, he protests that [etc.]. 2727 De Foe Eng, Tradesman 
(1732) I. xviii. 248 What are they but washing over a- brass 
shilling to make it pass for sterling? 2780 Burke Sp. 
B7Hsiol\l\A. 1842 1 . 257 If our member's conduct can bear 
this touch, mark It for sterling, zSjjJas. Mill Brit. India 
IIL i. 30 Such are the inconsistencies of a speech, which yet 
appears to have passed as sterling in the assembly to which 
it was addressed. 

c. fig. That has course or currency, Obs, 

a 2568 Ascham Scholem, 11. (Arb.) 96 This wale of exercise 
was..reiected iustlie by Crassus and C^icero: yet allowed 
and made sterling agayne by M. Quintilian. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, IV, 264 if ray word be Sterling yet in England, Let 
it command a Mirror hither straight. 

3 . Of silver : f Having the same degree of purity 
as the penny, {obs.) Hence, in later use : Of 
standard quality. Sterling mark, stamp the hall- 
mark guaranteeing sterling quality. 

With the first quot. cf. quot. 1423 in A i. 

2483-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 2 All suche fyne silver, .shall be 
. . made soo fyne that it may here xij. peny weyght of alaye 
in a pound wight, And yet it be as good as sterlynge and 
rather better than worse. 2552 Sir J. Williams Accompte 
(Abbotsf. Oub 1836) 86 In grotes stricken wt harpes, the 
someof M'ad Ii, converted and made..ofMlDCXXvli sterlinge 
siluer. 1676 W. B. Touchst. Gold Silver (1677) 35 If it 
[plate] be worse then Starling it will appear Yellowish. 
2682 Lond. Gaz. No. Five Silver-Hilled Swords, the 

Hilts of which are found upon the Trj'al, more then one 
Shilling in every Ounce worse than the Sterling. 2684 
Roscommon Ess. Transl. Verse 310 Before the Radiant 
Sun, a Glimmering Lamp ; Adulterate Mettals to the Ster- 
ling Stamp, Appear not meaner, than mere humane Lines, 
Compar’d with those whose Inspiration shines. znzzLond. 
Gaz. No. 6x34/4 Silver. .Shooe-CIasps, mark’d Old Sterling. 
2743 Txndal tr. Rapin's Hist. II.xxui. 257 A pound of old 
Sterling Silver (was coined] into Half-Shillings, [etc.]. 2776 
Adam Smith W. N. 1 . 1. x. 229 The sterling mark upon plate, 
and the .stamps on ..cloth, give the purchaser much greater 
security, 

b. In figurative context. (Passing into sense 4.) 

26^ J. Collier Mise. 5 i. (1694) 73 There is another Pro- 
fession, which possibly does not glitter altogether so much 
upon the Sense, but for all that, if you touch it, ’twill prove 
right Sterling. ^ 2767 Harte T, d JCempis, Medit. 72 True 
faith, like gold into the furnace cast. Maintains its sterling 
pureness to the last. 2784 Cowpek Task v. 358 Were king- 
ship as true tr^ure as it seems. Sterling, and worthy of 
a wise man’s wish, I would not [etc.]. Ibid, vi. 990 What 
is base No polish can make sterling. 


4 . Of character, principles, qualities, occas. of 
persons: Thoroughly excellent, capable of standing 
every test. 

0x645 Howell Ao//. (1650) II. 122 Twas your judgment 
which all the world holds to be sound and sterling, induced 
me heerunto. 27^5 Young Centaur v, Wks. 1757 IV, 2x0 
T’his love, supposing it sterling, I {stuttus ego t) returned in 
kind. 2782 Cowi'EB Tablerf. 638 Then decent pleasantrj' 
and sterling sense., Whipp'd out of sight, with satire just 
and keen, T’he puppy pack that had defil’d the scene. 2789 
WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Sxibj, Painters Wks. 1816 11 . 20 The 
Dev’I's a fellow of much sterling humour. 18x5 W. H. 
Ireland Scribbteomania 70, 1 .. advise this nobleman to 
apply his abilities to some more sterling and lasting theme. 
2824 Miss L. M. Hawkins Annaline I. 248, I know the 
sterling qualities you have. 2828 W, Sewell Dom. Virtues 
Greeks < 5 - Romans 33 'J’hey derived from their (Celtic origin 
..many sound and slerlin^rinciples of conduct. 2832 W. 
Irving Alhambra J. 83 The nephew.. is a young man of 
sterling worth, and Spanish gravity. 2876 Mozley Univ. 
Serttt. IV. (2877) 74 Gospel prophecy would not only dcvelope 
what was sincere and sterling in man, but w hat was counter- 
feit in him too. 2892 C. Adrift Amer. 147 Her 

husband also was one of the most sterling good-hearted men 
I ever knew. 2896 HousMAN 3 ’/irq/j-/Hy^Zart'Ixii,Thenlhc 
world seemed none so bad, And I myself a sterling lad. 

Comb. 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 196 A knot of 
sterling-hearted associates. 

SterIiDg(e, obs. ff. Stabling 1 and 2. 
Ste*rlingly (stauliqli), adv. [f. Stebling a. 
+ -LY 2.] In a sterling manner. 

2883 Jolly Life J, Duncan xxxix. 478 So sterlingly honest 
was he. 

Sterlingness (stauliqnes), [f. Steeling a. 
•h -NE8S,] Sterling quality. 

2816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 223 It will not be denied 
that they fairly try the sterlingness of the dramatic taste of 
the people, 2844 H. Stephens Bk.Parm 1 . 11 To judge of 
their lucubrations by the sterlingness of their practical worth. 

Sterlit, variant of Sterlet 1. 

Stern (stsm), sb.^ Forms : 1 steam, stearno, 
fitsDra, stern ; 7 sterne, 9 stern, 9 dial, starn. 
[OE. steam, glossing L, beacita, fida, gavia and 
also stumus. Cf. Fris. stern {steern) \ steni-k ; 
stems {stim-s, stam-s) sea-swallow, tern. The 
mocl.E. vowel, if genuine, is probably the result of 
lengthening before -rn, 

ME. examples are wanting, hixtVl, Turner Aviumprarfi 
puarum historia, 1544, art, Gavia. speaks of a species 
‘ nostrati lingua sterna vocata *. The word was taken up 
by Gesnerand other writers, whence probably it found its 
way into iheDouay Bible. It was later adopted by Linnasus 
as the name of a genus Stemia; hence F. sterne. 

The meaning ‘starling’, implied by early glosses to //wwih 
{stronus), seems to be found in mod, Somerset dial, (see 
Eng. Dbl. Diet. s. v. Siam sb.<) ; but the two names might 
easily be confused.] 

A sea-bird ; the tern, esp, the black tern {fiydro- 
chelidon nigra). 

cZoo Erfurt Gloss. 2116 Gavia, avis gut dicitur: stem 
saxonice. agso Seafarer 23 (Gr.) Stormas kar standifu 
beotan Mr hini steam onewasO isisfehera. 2609 Bible 
(D ouay) Lev, xi. 26 Of blrdes these arc they which you 
must not ea(e..the ostrich, and theowle, and the sterne, and 
the hauke. 28x3 Montagu Ornith. Suppl. Tern, black . . 
Provincial. Stern. Car-Swallow. i8p6 NE%vT0ND/V/, 

955 r^ote, Starn was used in Norfolk in the middle of this 
century for the bird known by the book-name of Black Tern. 

stern, starn (stajn), j -^.2 Kow only Sc. 
Forms : a. 3 (Orm^ Bteorme, sterme, 4-6 
sterne, 4-6, 9 stern ; 4-6 stame, 6-9 starn. 

[a. ON. stjarna : see Stab = Stab fi.l 

a. c 2200 Ormin 3646, 8c te^jre steorrne wass wii’h hemm 
To Icdenn hemm pe wejje, y/iV/. 7212 New sterrne & all 
unncuh wass wrobbt. a 2300 Cursor M. 375 pe firmament 
..wit sterns, gret and smale. c 2300 Havelok 2809 Was non 
of hem pat his hemes Ne lay Jier-ute agdyn Jjc stemes. 
c 2330 R. Brunnb Chron, Wace{iRo\\s) 9031 yen ros a sterne 
.,‘Comete’ys cald in astronomye. 2375 Barbour Bruce 
IV. 71X Thouch a man..Studeit swa in astrology, That on 
the stemis his bed he brak. 1456 Sir G. Have LawArius 
(S. T.S.) 17 Thare fell a greie stem out of the hevin. 2508 
Dunbar Golden Targe i Ryght as the stern of day begonth 
to schyne. 2599 Hume Hymns iL 121 Strange tailed 
sterns appeiris. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, 'I hcre’s a 
heaven aboon us a’, ..and a bonny moon, and sterns in it 
forby, 2820 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 42 The 
stems are blindet wi’ the lichl. 

p. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xl. {Nifiian) 167 Sancte xnartyne, 
..pal as a starne clcrly schane. ^ 2460 Townetey Mysi.xvf. 
g8 lo >vyt what this stame may menc. 1582 Derricke 
Image Irel. (2883) 86 A passyng starne, to guide mans shipp 
aright. 2596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. II. 90/4 
'J*he Pleiades called the 7 stamis. 2725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. m. iii. Kiss, kiss I we’ll kiss the sun and starns away. 
2790 Burns ‘ O death ! thou iyrattt * iii, Ye hills, near nee- 
hors o’ the starns. 2835 Carkick Laird of Logan (2841) 185 
No a Siam was to be seen i* the lift- 

b. In transferred uses (see Star shf). 

CZ400 Anturs of Arth. xxxi, With bis sternes of gold, 
stanscld on stray. 01430 Reg. Vestments etc St. Andrews 
in Maitl.Club Misc. III. 205 Item thre gret stemis of brace 
for the kyrk. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 405 pe calf is rede I vn- 
dertakc. With a while sterne in he frontc. 2454 Test. Ebor, 
(Surtees) II. 276 Uede cape with starnes of gold. 2569-70 
G. Conyers Will in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 
Gloss., A blacke stagge with a stame in his forehead. 2824 
W. Nicholson Tales in Verse 145 T*hc lairdy langs for titles 
braw, For ribbons an’ for starns. 

C. attrib. as f steni-leam, + stem-sliot, a shoot- 
ing star (cf. Star-shot) ; f stem-slime, uostoc 
(cf. Stab sb.^ 22 b). 

czzoo Ormxn 7276 Forr Crist sellf iss patt sterrnelcm patt 
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all mannkinn birrf> foll5henn. 1483 Catk. Angl. 362/2 A 
Sterne slyme, assub. 1513 Dougi.as Aincis v. ix. 60 As 
dais oft Sterne schot falling fra the hevin Drawand tnair* 
efter a taile of fyrie levin. 

Stern (stSjn), Forms : a. 4-8 Sterne, 4 
steorne, 5-6 steerne, 6 stierne, 6-7 steame, 4- 
stern. 6, 9 starn dial., 7 stame dial. 7. 6 
storne. [Probably a. ON. stjdrii fern, steering ; 
an abstract formation with ->:o suffix from OTeut. 
*stenrjan, ON. styra, OE. stliran : see Steeb v. 
Cf. OFris. stiarne, stiocnie stern, rudder. 

This etymology accords with the scanty evidence of early 
distribution. But the earliest sense recorded in English, 
‘hinder part of^a shjp ’, appears in OFris. and not in ON., 
and a native origin is not impossible. Evidence is, however, 
lacking for the supposed OE. *stbarti.\ 

fl. The steering gear of a ship, the rudder and 
helm together; but often applied to the ntdder 
only, less commonly to the helm only. Obs. 

13.. E. E. AUit. P, C 149 pe bur ber to hit baft pat 
braste alle her gerc, pen hurled on a hepe be helme & pe 
Sterne. 1387-8 T. Usk 7 'esi. Love i. i. (Skeat) 35 How 
shulde a ship, withouten a sterne, in the grete see be 
governed. CZ430 Pilgr^ Lyf Manhode n. xc. (x86g) 108 
pilke pat maketh pe gouernour slepe amiddcs pe ship 
vnder pe mast, whan he hath lost oper broken pe steerne. 
1471 Caxton Rccuyell (Sommer) 171 A tempest, .bare many 
shyppys wyth iheyr apparayll vnder ^vater, brake theyr 
sternes and helmes [etc.]. 1607 R, Wilkinson Merchant 

Royall II A ship,. is yet commanded by the helme or 
Sterne, a small peece of wood. x6xo Holland Cat/tden's 
Brit, (1637) 657 This Beaver.. having a long taile.. which 
in his floting he useth in lieu of a sterne, 1640 Habinc- 
TON Q, Arragon v. H e, A storme Ore tooke the ship, so 
powerfull that the Pilot Gave up the Sterne to th’orderjog 
of the waves. 1671 tr. Palafox*s Conq. China hy Tartars 
xxiy. 414 They.. made them content to bring ashore all 
their great Guns. ., nay the very Sails and Sterns from off 
their Ships. 

+ b. transf. An apparatuswhich controls a horse, 
machine, etc. as a rudder controls a ship. Obs, 

1607 Markham Caval, ii. (1617) 213, I discommended 
them [sharp caverans] vtlerly as the first instruments or 
sternes wherewith to goueme a Colt at his first backing. 
x66o Marq, Worcester Exact Def. 15 The [Watcr*Com- 
manding] Engine consisteih of. .5. A Helm or Stem with 
Bitl and Reins, wherewith a Child may guide, order, and 
controul the whole Operation. 

t c. fig. That which guides or controls affairs, 
actions, etc. ; also, from (the metaphor of the ship 
:>[ state), government, rule. Obs, 

XS77 tr, BuUingei*s Decades 1001 Whiche is the healme 
..and stearne of the Euangelists and Apostles doctrine. 
<1x58$ Sidney Arcadia in. (1598) 361 The turning of Zeh 
manes eye was a strong sceme enough to all their motions. 
XS91 Sylvester Dn Bartas i. vii. 333 His envious brethren’s 
trecherous drift, Him to the Stern of Memphian State had 
lift. X597 Beard Theatre Gogs Judgem, (1612) Pref., 
There is a God aboue that guideth the sterne of the world. 
x^2 Fulccckb 2nd Pt. Parall, 15 Of both these riseth an 
action triable wel enough by the Canon Law: for in this 
matter the Canon is the sterne and motiue of our iudge- 
ments. cx6i8 Moryson Itin, iv. i. vil. (1903) xxx To the 
hands of these 28 Familyes, the Stern of the Commonwealth 
was committed. 

t d. In various phrases, with literal or figurative 
meaning. To be, sit, at the stern, to stand to stem, 
to conduct, guide, hold, keep, possess, rule, steer, 
turn the stern : to steer, govern, control, to occupy 
the seat of government. To take in hand the stern, 
to assume the government. Obs, 

X40X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 109 Ne were God the giour, 
and kept the stern,.. al schulde wende to wrak. exsoo 
Three Kings' Sons 60 Some [shippes]..had neither saile ne 
maste, nor noman so hardy that durst conduyte the steerne, 
1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 11. 1183 Kynge Edgare kept 
the 5tome as most principall, Eche prince had an ore to 
labour with-all. a 1542 Wyatt Poems, *So feebte is the 
thread ' 83 Those handes . .y * . .rule the sterne of my pore ly ff. 
1542 Udall Erasvt. Apoph, 6 Fye on hym that would take 
vpon hym to sitle and holde the stierne in a shyppe, hauyng 
none experience in y® feate of marlnershyp. a 1547 Surrey 
Poems, ‘ Girt in my guiltless gown ’ 6 How som to guyd 
a shyppe in stormes styckes not to take the steame. x5S3 
Respteblica 278 , 1 shall tell Respublica ye can bestegoveme ; 
bee not ye than skeymishe to take in hand the stem, a 1568 
Ascham Sckolem. i. (Arb.) 48 The father held the sterne of 
his whole obedience. XS76 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 152 Wee 
salt at y® sterne, and had the weale pubhque in our rule and 
gouernement. 1577-87 HoLiNSHEo/fVx/. Scot, 356/1 Themale 
line. .descended from the women, haue sometime possessed 
the sterne of Scotland. 1580 Greene Mamillia i. (1583) 6 b, 
Construe al tbinges to the best, turne the steame the best 
waye. x583/^V.ir.(tS93)D3, Pilot- -i^tl^ouhadstnogreater 
cunning in stirring of the stearne. xS 9 * Shak& x Hen. VI, 
i.i. X77 , 1 intend to.. sit at cbiefest Sterne of pubhque Weal. 
1593 Churchyard Challenge 6 In greatest stormes, I stoutly 
stood to sterne. And turnd about, the shippe to winne the 
■winde. 1604 T. Wright Passions vi. 338 He that guideth 
by his providence the sterne of mens soules. 1625 Deb. 
Commons (Camden, 1873) 87 He that was then at the sterne 
feteVt many sighes before he fetch’ it aboute, a X708 
Beveridge Thes. Theol, III. 323 We are in a more special 
manner to pray for such as sit at the stern, and are in au- 
thority. 

2 . The hind partof a ship or boat (as distinguished 
from the bow and midships) ; in restricted sense, 
the external rear part of a ship's hull ; also spec. 
in vessels of ordinary type, the overhanging portion 
of the hul 1 abaft the stempost. Often in collocation 
with Stem, Head. 

C1300 K. Horn 935 pe hondes goonen at eme In to pe 
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schypes sterne. Hid. 14x2 He comen out of scyp steme. 
c z^oProtnp. Paru. 4^^lst Steme, of a schyppe, puppis, 
*5*6 Tindale Mark iv, 38 He was in the sterne a slepe on 
a pclowe. xsss Edcn Decades (Arb.) 86 Beholdinge the 
foreshippe & the sterne. x6o8 Siiaks. Per. iv. i. 64 And 
with a dropping Industrie they skip from sterne to sterne. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. .SViSVaxliv. 104 Our Shippe.. coming 
a-ground in the sterne. 1626 Capt. Smith Aicid. Yng. 
Seamen 8 First lay the Keele, the Stemme, and Starnc, in 
a dry docke. 1773 Hawkeswortii Cook's sst Voy. ii, x. 
III. 463 The ornament at the stern was fixed upon that 
end, as the stem-post of a ship is upon her keel. 1817 
Shellev Rnolt Islam ix. iL 5 The stern and prow Were 
canopied with blooming boughs. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 
2nd Voy, N.AV. Passage v. 50 It ^yould be necessary. .to 
moor the ship both head and stem. 1867 Smvth Sailor's 
IVord’bk., Stem, the after-part of a ship, ending in the taf- 
farel above and the counters below. Morning Post 
9 Dec. 6/6 The Severn was anchored head and stern. 

transf, 1878 Stevenson New Arab, Nis. (1882) II. 146 
The round stem of a chapel, with a fringe of Hying but- 
tresses. 


b. Phrases with preps. : On stern, a stem, ? also 
stern adv. : see Astern. At stem, io stem : 
behind, in the rear of a ship ; at {the') stern, used 
of a boat towed behind. {Dovnt) by the stern : see 
By a. 9 and quots. Under the stem : nnder the 
overhanging part technically called the stem. 

c 1500 Meliisine xxx vL 271 He lefte the Ermayns . . at steme. 
1562 J. Shute tr. Cambittts Turk. IVars 34 b, Wherupon 
they tawed the palandre after them at the storne of some 
of their galleys. 1574 W. Bourne Regiment for Sea xiv. 
(*577) 40 h, The one place must be thwart of you, the other 
must be a head or stem of you. x6i6 Capt. Smith Descr. 
New Eng. 53 This examinate fell on steme. 1633 T, James 
Voy. 7 Our long Boate..we were faine to Towe at Sterne. 
^*779 CooK^rrt Voy. 11. vi, Towards noon, a large sailing 
canoe came under our stem. x8o6 A. Duncan Life Nelson 
70 She might anchor by the stem. 2846 A. Young Naut. 
Diet, 56 If her stem be lower in the water than her head, 
she is by the stern. 

c. Stem-foremost': backwards, with the stem 
(senses 2, 3) first; also^^. Stem onx 3vith the 
stern presented. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxxi, The man.. backs out, 
stem foremost. 1852 Hawthorne BUthedate Rom, viu. 
Few of our seeds ever came up at all, or, if they did^ come 
up, it was stem-foremost. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr.\. i, The 
boat.. drove stem foremost before it (the tide]. 1900 Jml, 
Sch. Geog. (U. S.) June 231 [The ship] thus runs.. the risk 
..of getting stem-on to the heavy sea. 1907 *Q.’ (Quiller- 
Couch) Poison Isl. xxv. 244 After a stroke or two I casied 
and let her back stem-foremost. 

3 . (Arising out of a figurative use of sense 2.) 
The buttocks of a man (chiefly humorous and 
vulgar) or beast ; the hinder part of any creature, 

16x4 B. JoNSON Bart, /VmV Induct., A Punque set sTider 
(a pump] vpon her head, with her Steme vpward. 1830 
Marryat King's Own xxvl, When it was a kitten, they had 
cut off his tail close to its stam. 2836 — Midsh. Easy xix, 

1 was obliged to come up the side without my trousers, and 
show my bare stem to the whole ship's company. 2854 
Poultry Chron. 1 . 455 With, in the hens especially, a well- 
rounded stern. 2863 W, C Baldwin Afr. Hunting vi. 279 
Firing from the saddle, and giving the giraffe the ball in 
the stern. 1869 Furnivall Forewords to Q. Eliz. Acad. 
p. xxiii, We don't want to. .fancy them cherubs wilbout 
sterns. 29x3 Engl. May 201 [The ducks] point their 
sterns into toe air, and stick their heads under water. 

4 . The tail of an animal, esp. of a sporting-dog 
or a wolf. Also, f the fleshy part of a horse’s 
tail ; + the tail feathers of a hawk. 

1575 Turberv, Faulconrie ito Fasten a bell upon tbe 
two couert feathers of your hawkes Stearne or trayne, 1576 
— Venerie 243 The layle of a Wolfe is to be called his 
Steame. 1590 Spenser F, Q. i. i. 18 Tho wrapping vp 
her wrethed steme arownd, Lept fierce vpon his shield, 
and her huge traine Ali suddenly about his body wound. 
1607 Markham Caval. 1.(1617)27 Others approue a Horses 
age in this sort; take him with your finger and your 
thumbe by the sterne of the tayle, close at the setting on 
of the butlocke. Ibid. 11. 9 His taile long and hairie.. 
the steme whereof, small and strong, and close coutched 
betwixt his buttockes. x6i8 Chapman Hesiods Georg, il 
223 Wilde beasts abhor him, and run clapping close Their 
stern’s betwixt their thighes. 2677 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. 
(ed. 2) 149 The benefit of cutting off tbe lip of a Spaniel's 
Tail or Stern. 2682 Lend. Gaz, No. 1684/4 Lost. .a Fallow 
Greyhound Bitch, with a white spot at the end of her 
Sterne, 2725 Bradley's Family^ Diet, s. v. Entering of 
Hounds, Some, [hounds].. will prick up their Ears a little, 
and cither Bark or wag their Stem or Ear. 2882 V. Shaw^X*. 
Dogx. 91 The stem or tail [of the Bull-dog].. must be short 
and very fine. Ibid. xHv. 372 The Stern or Flag [of the 
Setter], 2890 S. W. Baker IVild Beasts 4- IVays II. 317 
When he spoke, .with stern erect and nose to the ground, , 
there was a general rush by every dog. I 


i*6. Used for ; Rear, latter end. Obs. 

2623 Hexham Tongue-Combat 48 You need not in the 
sterne of j’our Discourse recapitulate the notable pieces 
which you have proued, 

U 6. Misused by Stubbes for; An ensign, flag. 
2583 Stubbes Anat. Abuses i. (1877) 52 An other sort, .are 
content with no kind of Halt without a great bunche of 
feathers.. peaking on toppe of their head es.. as sternes of 
pride and ensigns of vanitic.^ Ibid, 68 It [curling etc. of 
the hair] is the ensigne of Pride, and the^stern [v.r. 1595 
standerd] of wantonnes to all that behould it, 

7 . aitrib. (all locative, referring to sense 2) ^ 
stem-anchor, -balcony, '■beam, -becket, -davits, 

-gun, -paddle (also ^Irib.), -plate (also atlmb.), 
-sheave, -slingfoU, -turret, -window. 

2633 T. James Voy. 82 Ice. .brought home our SU^e- 
Anker, 1904 Hardy Dynasts xi. ii. ^ White sea-birds. 


which alight on the *stern.baIcony of Villeneuve’s ship. 
2878 Cwler Pointed Papers 45 He lies down to slumber 
on the ’stem-beam of tbe boat. 1897 Kipling Capt. Cour 
II. 35 He.. caught Dan’s tackle, hooked it to the ’stern- 
becket, and clambered into the schooner. 2863 A. Young 
Naut. Diet. 389 *Stern-davits,yiccts, of iron or timber pro- 
jectmg from a v^sel’s stern to hoist boats up to. 2923 Sir 
H. Johnston Pioneers Austral, iii. 99 They were received 
by the king on tbe ’stern deck of a very’ large prau or native 
vessel. 2892 Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 137 And the 
great stem-gun shot fair and true, With the heave of the 
ship, to the stainless blue, And the great ’stem-turret stuck. 
2849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah vi. (1850) 50 The savage wield- 
ing the ’stern paddle of the foremost canoe. 1905 A. R. 
Wallace My Life II. xxxi. 139 We saw one of the old- 
fashioned stern-paddle steamboats. 2890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 70 The lip only of the ’stern-plate rivets is heated. 
2890 PaU Mall Gaz. 4 Oct. 7/1 It was astonishing to see 
the,.cable. .bob under the dynamometer, and up over the 
’stern-sheave, and finally dive into the w-ater. 2875 Bed- 
FORD Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2)2x6 Take the tow-line 
to the after thwart or foremost ’stern-sling bolt. 1834 Mar. 
ryat P. Simple xxxii, Brigs having no ’stem-windows, of 
course she could not see my manoeuvre. 

8. Special comb.: f stem-bearer, a rudder- 
bearer, ship ; stern-boat, {a) a boat hanging at a 
ship’s stern ; (^) an attendant boat following astern ; 
stem-frame, (a) the framework of a ship’s stem ; 
{b) (see quot. 1908); stern-gallery (see Gallery 
2 d) ; stern-knee, = Sternson ; stem-ladder 
(see qnots.) ; stem-line, « Sternfast ; stern- 
locker (see Locker sb."^ HI.); stem-notch, a 
notch cut in the topmost plank of a boat’s stern to 
receive an oar used in sculling or steering ; stern- 
omament, {a) an ornament on a vessel’s stem ; 
{b) jocularly, the tail of an animal ; stem-piece, 
t {^) a gun mounted in the stem ; {b) a flat piece 
of wood to which the side planks of a ship or boat 
are brought, so that it terminates the hull behind ; 
stem-port, a port or window in the stern of a 
vessel ; stern-race, a race in which one boat closely 
follows another yvithout being able to overtake it; 
stern-rail, {a) an ornamental moulding on a ship’s 
stern ; ( 3 ) the rail placed about the deck at the 
stem ; stern-rudder, the rudder at the stem, as 
distinguished from the bow-rudder with, which some 
craft are fitted ; stern sea, a sea which beats upon 
a ship’s stem ; a following sea ; stem shot, a shot 
at the buttocks of a fleeing animal ; stem speed, 
the speed of a vessel travelling stem-foremost with 
engines reversed; stern-timber (see quots,); 
stern tube, {a) the tube in which tbe propeller- 
shaft works ; (^) a tube fitted in the stem of a war- 
ship from which torpedoes are discharged ; stern- 
wager =s stern-race \ stem-walk (see quot. 1867); 
stem-way, tbe movement of a ship going stern- 
foremost; also transf. ; sternway s adv,, in a posi- 
tion or direction facing to the stem ; stern-works, 
jocularly, the buttocks. Also Steek-boaed, -chase, 
-chaser, -fast, -man, -post, -sheet, -wheel. 

2599 Nashe Lenten Stuff 20 In M. Hackluits English 
discoueries 1 baue not come in ken of one. .mediteranean 
’sternebearer sente from her [Yarmouth’s] Zenith or Meri- 
dian. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. v, Huge leathern 
vehicle huge Argo^’.let ussay,orAcapuJco>ship ; with its 
heavy ’stem-boat of Cnaise-and-pair. 1846 A. Young iYawri 
Diet. 40 The jolly-boat,. is very’ commonly called the stern- 
boat, if hung to davits over the ship’s stern. 18x5 Fnl- 
coner's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), *Stem-frame, in ship- 
building, is that frame of timber which is composed of the 
sternjKJSt-transoms and fashion-pieces. 1880 Times 17 Dec, 
5/6 The Persian Monarch., is reported. .to be leaking 
slightly? supposed around the stern frame. 2908 Paasch 
From Keel to Truck 123 Stemframe ..{oxmxng in single, 
screw steamers stern-post, propeller-post, and the connec- 
tions between them. 2842 Dickens Avier. Notes xi. (1850) 
111/2 All this 1 see as I sit in the little ’stern-gallery. 1^6 
A. Young Naut. Diet. 322 Sternson, or * Stern-knee, a piece 
of compass timber forming a continuation of a vessel’s keel- 
son. 2794 Rigging 6- Seamanship I. 234 *Siem-ladders 
are made of cable-laid rope. 2867 Sm\th Sailor's Word-bk., 
Stem-ladder, made of ropes with wooden steps, forgetting 
in and out of the boats astern. 2898 Jml. Sch. Geog. (U.S.) 
Oct. 306 The vessels, .are secured with double bow anchors 
and usually two ’stem lines. 2849 Cupples Green Hand 
xvi. (1B56) 259 [The bird] %vas stowed away. .into the ’stem- 
locker, 2907 ‘ Q.’ (Quiller-Couch) Poison Isl. xxv. 240 
Slipping a paddle into the ’stem-notch, [I] sculled gently 
for shore. 2885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines iii, 

As though nature had. .stuck the *siem ornaments of a lot 
of prize bulldogs on to tbe rumps of the oxen. 2908 Paasch 
From Keel io Truck 98 Stem ornament. 26** R. Hawkins 
Voy. S.Sea nii.127 Our ’steame peeces were vnprimed. 1626 
Capt. Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen 10 Glue him your stern 
peeces. 2895 Outing aXVI. 382/i^Her [the yacht’s] stem- 
piece is elliptical. 1591 Ralegh in Last 
(Arb.) 19 Besides those of her *Steriie portes. 1S34 Ma«- 
RYAT P. Simfle viii, One of them ere ““ 

thrown n red hot tateront of the stem-port. 1903 wniad 
& Hukffer Rmzance ir, iv. 83 The 
small panes, were black and gleamms inn 
1883 BamsitY.RlcilAEns dTeimKrr. it. R^tdo 

and Campbell were namely row.nc a good slet^rare, but 
no more. 1846 A. VoONO A’nt//. Diet. vz-Stern-rails,. . 

narrow pleas of projecting plank on which moo dings arc 
SredTi^Sng2o?a vesaft stern and 

forms. 1914 lilizFkw. Mag. Feb. ■“I®/- ’ ^^ht in 

alt the East-Bombays^ f;:; 

steamer xSSo WELCH Text Bk. Naval Anntt. xnj. 136 

The followi^remarfcs. . will ^coadned to stem rudders 

and the gear for aauating them. 174S P. Thomas ym/. 
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Anson's Voy. 156 A very great *stem Sea, v/hich staved the 
Long-boat against the Stern. 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. 
Hunting' V. j-^o He [the rhinoceros] suddenly made right 
off, and I had only a *stern shot left me. 1904 Wesim. Gaz. 
26 Sept 6/2 For moderate speeds astern a reversing turbine 
was adequate, but for high *stern speeds a reciprocating 
engine was preferable, Sncycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 

398/2 A curve described through the several^ points thus 
set off will be the representative of the '^stcrn timber, 1846 
A. Young 342 Siern.iinibcrs^ a general name 

given to all the limbers in the stem-frame. 1883 Clark 
Kussell Sailor's Lang.^ ’^Stern.tube, a cylinder in the after 
peak of a steamer in which the propeller shaft works, 1912 
Times 19 Dec. 20/2 Portuguese s. Beira . . with propeller shaft 
port engine broken and stern tube cracked or broken. 19x4 
Domville-Fife Submarine in War 144 The submarine 
might., then fire her stern tubes at close range. *852 J. F, 
Bateman Aguaiic Notes 74 The Cambridge men. .rowed a 
very plucky ^stern-wager. 1867 Smyth SailoAs Word~hk.. 
''‘Sttrn-'ivalk^ the old galleries formerly used to line-ou 
battle ships. 1893 Daily News 18 July 6/1 Looking out of 
a stern port into the stem walk. 1915 ‘ Bartimeus ’ Naval 
Occas. 161 While under the stern-walk a flock of gulls 
screeched and quarrelled. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) s, V, The sails. .are laid aback, ..to give the 

ship *stem-way. 1865 Daily Tel. j 6 Oct. 4/4 The steers- 
men of the public schools perceived that they were making 
stern-way; the age was overhauling them. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. 179 Before going alongside a 
vessel . . , observe if she have head or stemway. 1872 Earl 
OF Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles i. 8 Some 
[fish]. .swimming or floating frontways, *sternways, side- 
ways, with apparently equal ease and partialitjr. 1879 
Stevenson Trav. Cevennes (1886) 17 Plucking a switch out 
of a thicket, he began to lace Modestine about the *stern- 
works. 

Stern (st 5 m), a. {sb.^ and adv.) Forms: a. 1 
styme, 3-5 sturne, 3 stuyrno, 4-5 stuerne, 5 
fitourne ; 4 sturen, 5 sturun ; 3 Orm. etirne, 

5 etyrn; 5 stirnm; 7. 2 Kent, stiarne; 5 . 3 
steorne, 4-5 stoerne, styerne, stiern(e, steirne; 
4-5 8t©reii(e, -in, “yn(e, -ynne; 6 stearne, 3-7 
Sterne, 4- stern. [OE. (WS.) siyrne^ earlier 
*stterne evidenced by stiemlice ; see Sternly adv. 
The ME. forms, particularly Ormin’s stime (cf. 
hirde from Anglian hiorde)^ point to an OTeut. type 
*sternjo~, which is represented only in English. 

The Indogermanic root *sier.\ *sior- is represented In 
several words with the sense * hard, rigid,’ or the like, c. g, 
Gr. crieptos solid, G. starr stiff, rigid-; cf. Stare v.] 

A. ae^\ 

L Of persons and things personified, their dis- 
positions and temper : Severe, strict, inflexible ; 
rigorous in punishment or condemnation; not 
inclined to leniency. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. (Gr.) 60 Hajfde styrne mod ^egremod 
gryrame, azzzz O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. X070, He 
wass swiSe styme man. a 1225 Auer. R, 268 Rihtwisnesse, 
be sei 5 « mot beon nede stume. Ibid. 366 Ase i>e moder ^>et 
is reouciful deS hire bitweonen hire childe & b® wrotJe sturne 
ueder, hwon he wule beaten. 1340 Ayenb. 130 pou sselt 
uinde pane domes man zuo steme and zuo stout and zuo 
strayt an zuo mi^tuol, 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 170 Then 
sbal the stierne and wrothe luge sitte aboue. c 1475 Parte- 
nay 5750 Both stourne men & meke. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. 
L 24 hfy (sometime) Generali, I haue scene the steme, 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 4 - Fall xiv. I.401 The stern temper of Galerius 
was cast in a very different mould ; and while he commanded 
the esteem of his subjects, he seldom condescended to solicit 
their affections. xjSx Cowper Conversat. 850 As stern 
Elijah said of old. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ Ital. Isl, 11 , 
341 A characteristic likeness of the stern, ambitious, military 
old bishop. 

absol. 1820 Shelley Prometh. Uni. i. x. 537 The spell 
Which must bend the Invincible, Tbe.stern of thought. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. cx. 9 The stem were mild when thou 
wert by. 

b. Const, with, to, towards. (OE. dative.) 

a X023 WuLFSTAN Horn. (1883) 267/1 And ssffer he sceal 
beon mid rihte ge milde je re 5 e, milde pam godum and 
styrne pam yfelum. C120S Lay. 3228 Hire fader hire wes 
stume. Ibid, 6586 WiS \>s. goden be wes duhti and sturne 
[cz2y$ steme] wi 3 ]7adusie. X297 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 4951 
King cadwal to him to sturne verst nas. azS47 Surrey 
j^neis II. Cij b, Achilles was to Priam not so stern. 1847 
Prescott Peru (1850) II. 72 He was. .towards his own 
people stern even to severity. 1900 New Cent. Rev. VII. 
401 They have to be stern with applicants who have grown 
up under a lax system. 

c. Rigorous in morals or principles ; tmeompro- 
mising, austere. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeik. it. met. vii. (x868) 60 What is now 
brutus or stiern Caton [L. rtgidus Cat6\t 1703 Rowe 
Ulyss. iv. i. 1438 Honour stem, impatient of NeglecL 1742 
Blair Grave 53S The supple Statesman, and the Patriot stem. 
a 1833 Hogg Tales Sk. (1837) VI. 12 Lord Nilhsdale, who 
was a stern Catholic. 1837 nVordsw. Cuckoo at Lavema 
34 A few Monks, a stem society, Dead to the world and 
scorning earth-born joys. 1911 Contemj>.Rcv. ilay 577 He 
was a stem moralist. 

d. Of personal attributes, actions, utterances, 
feelings, etc. : Severe, strict, hard, grim, harsh. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 428 Uor swucb ouh wummone lore to 
beon — luuelich & liSe, and seldhwonne sturne. C13B0 
Wycuf Sel. Wks. III. 434 Not for his lordship ne his 
steme power, 1687 Dryden Hind ^ P. ir. 506 But when 
the stem conditions were declar’d, A mournful whisper 
through the ho'it was heard. 1777 Potter ASsekylus, 
Prometh. Chain'd 14 Is there a god, whose sullen soul Feels 
a stem joy in thy despair? 18x4 Wordsw. Lacdamia 55 
But thou, though capable of sternest deed, Wert kind as 
resolute, 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 143 Even his enemies 
lamented the stem policy that dictated his execution. 1856 
Kane Arctic Bx/l. II. viii. 90 Desertion, or the attempt to 


desert, shall be met at once by the sternest penalty. 1892 
Verney Mem. I. 343 The stern solemnity of the speakers. 
f 2 . Resolute in battle, steadfast, fiercely brave, 
bold. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 31471 Ah Oswi wes cniht sturne. <2x300 K. 
Horn 877 (Camb. MS.) pe paens pat er were so sturne, Hi 
gunneaweivrne. ei3SoIF77/.Pn//ryNe3409 Afulbremebataile 
bi-gan pat ilk time, Whan eper sides a-sembled of po segges 
sturne. la 1400 Morie Arth, 157 Take kepe to thoos lordez, 
To styghtylle tha steryne mene as theire statte askys. c 1400 
Destr. 3960 Polidamas.. A full strong man in stoure, 

sturnyst in Armys. c 1450 Holland Howlai 652 Thar was 
..Stanchalis, steropis strecht to thai stern lordis. 

b. Of battle, debate and the like : Stubbornly- 
contested, fierce, hard. 

^:x2o5 Eav. 20774 per gode cnihtes cumeff to sturne fihte. 
tfi39S Plowman's Talez in Ptf/rV. (Rolls) I. 304 A 

Sterne strife is stirred newe. 1422 Vokce tr. Secreta Secret. 
y4 Sleryn battaill he yaue. 1579 Sfenser Sheph, Cal, 
Feb. 149 Stirring yp sternc strife. 1607 Chapman Bussy 
(VA mhois il. i. 32 His friends and enemies ; whose stern fight 

1 saw. 1777 Potter jSschylus, Prometh. Chained 16 When 
stern debate amongst the gods appear’d And discord in the 
courts of heav’n was rous’d. 1876 Blackie Songs Rclig. 
182, I must go and do stern battle With herds of stiff- 
necked human cattle. 

c. In alliterative verse and phrases, often with 
sense weakened, or influenced by the words with 
which it is coupled : as \ stern on steed, f stern in 
steel, + stern in stour\ j; stent of state, high in rank ; 
*p stern and stout ; *p a stern steed, a fiery steed. 

‘c 1300 Leg. Gregory (Schulz) 883 pe housbond was stern 
and stout. 13.. Sir Beues 4500 He amede him in yrene 
wede And lep vpon a steme stede. X340-70 Alex. ^ Dind. 
429 Non is sternere of stat ne stouter pan opir, c 1386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1296 Armed ful wel, with hertes stierne 
and stoute. ? a 1400 Morie Arth. 3872 He was the sterynneste 
in stoure thatcucr stele werryde. c z^^oo Auniurs of Arth. 391 
(Thornton MS.) In .stele was he stuffede, pat steryne was 
onestede, ^1420 Avow. Arth. xii, He haddrede, and doute, 
Of him that was stirrun, and stowle. a 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxvii. 8t He went agane to bene bespewit. So stern 
he wes in steill. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. 1910 II. 
194 Or if (quoth she) there bee Some other meane more sure, 
More stearne, more stoute, than naked sword. 

* 1 ' 3 . In a bad sense ; Merciless, cruel. Ohs. 

CX205 Lay. 25840 He wende to finden pene feond sturne. 
c 1290 St. Kentlm 202 in S. Eng. Leg, 351 And bi-cam 
stujTne and bt-Iaddc hire men harde with muche wrech-hede. 
CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 94 O steme and cruwcl fader 
pat 1 was. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111 . 71 For drede 
of lyouns pat were cruel and steme. c 1400 Bmt xxx. 29 
Artogaite.-blcome so wlckcde and so steme, pat pe Britons 
wolde nou3t .suffre hym to bene kyng. zsss Watreman 
Fardle Facions i. iii. 35 Thei ware sterne, and vnruly, and 
bruteshely liued. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. xii. ii. 59 Pierst 
through the heart with your stearne cruelty. 1593 — 

2 Hen, VI, III. ii. 213 Thy Mother tooke into ber blamefull 
Bed Some steme vntutur’d Cburle. x6oo — Sonn* xevi, How 
many Lambs might the sternc Wolfe betray, 

4 . Of looks, bearing, gait: Indicating a stem 
disposition or mood ; expressing grave displeasure ; 
resolute, austere, gloomy. 

1390 Gower Con/. 111 . 289 The king dcclaretb him the cas 
Wuh sturne lok and sturdi chiere. ^ X4oo-2o Lvdg. Thebes 
2118 And in despit who that was Hef or loth, A sterne pas 
ihorgh the halle he goth. CX470 Gol. <5- Gaw, 616 On twa 
stedis thai straid, with ane steme schicre. 1581 A. Hall 
Iliad viL 127 His countenaunce stout, his steme martch, 
when they saw in such sort, . . they doe beginne to ioye, 
1S9X IwOdgc Catharos Bib, The still streame is deepest, & 
the .stearne looke doublest. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L, iv. iii. 9 
As I guesse By the sternc brow and waspish action.. It 
beares an angry tenure. 1634 Milton Cof/tus 446 ( 5 ods and 
men Fear’d her stern frown. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 197 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 18x8 Shelley 
Rosal. 4- Helen 330 With the stem step of vanquished will, 
i88x Lady Herbert Edith i. j8 Graver and sterner grew 
Mr. Gordon’s face. 1890 Doyle White Compariy vi. The 
soldier stood in front of them with stern eyes, checking off 
their several packages. 

+ b. Terrible or threatening in aspect. Obs. 
c X20S Lay. 17873 Com of pan stcore a leome swiffe sturne, 
c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 474/2 Steme, or dredeful in syghte, 
ierribilis, horribilis. CX450 Merlin Hi. 43 He come to hem 
like a beggcr,..and hadde a grym berde and stcime loke. 
1573 Baret Alv. S. 758 Sternc, crueJl & sturdie in lookes, 
grimme, terrible, fell, tornus. 

c. transf. Of a building : Severe in style ; gloomy 
or forbidding in aspect. Cf. 7. 

1822 Scott Peveril xxxvl, Julian, who was led along the 
same stem passages which he had traversed upon his en- 
trance, to the gate of the prison. 1833 Wordsw. Loivther^ 
Lowther I in thy majestic File arc seen Cathedral pomp and 
grace, in apt accord With the baronial castle’s sterner mien. 
1871 Freeman (1876) IV, xix. 395 Paul,, reared 

the vastest and stwnest temple of his age, 

5 . Of the voice: Expressive of a stem disposi- 
tion or mood, (Cf. 6 c.) 

CX330 S/ec. Gy de Warw. 446 Wid steme voiz and wid 
heie. a X400-S0 Wars Alex. 611 His steuen stiffe wasland] 
steryn pat stonayd many. 1817 Scott Harold Dauntless 
H. vU, Stern accents made bis pleasure known, Though then 
he used his gentlest tone. 1820 — Monast. xix. Father 
Eustace, .addressing Halbert in a stem and severe voice, 

6. Of things, in various transferred uses. 

t a. Of blows, weapons : Inflicting severe pain 
or injury, Ohs. 

CZ02S in Napier OE. Glosses 56/112 As/eris {uerberibus 
sen liuidis), styrCnum]s74/tear(tum]. azzy^Cott. Horn, 231 
Mid gode repplcs and stiame swepen. Ibid. 239 pe were- 
3ede gastes pe bine uniredltce underfang^ mid stiame 
swTipen. a 1400 Leg. Rood 184 pe hamur bothe steme and 
gret pat drof pe nayles porow bond and fete. 16x5 Chapman 
Odyss, XIV. 375 About whom Mischiefe stood And with his 


stern Steele, drew in streames the blood. 1805 Scott Lad 
Minsir. iii. vi, Stern was the dint The Borderer lent I 
b. Of grief or pain ; Oppressive, hard to bear. 
c X300 Leg. Gregory (Schulz) X74 Hir sorwe was strongand 
sterne. 18x1 Shelley Bereav, 1 How stern are the woes of 
the desolate mourner. 

c. Of sound : Harsh, menacing (cf. 5). Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1402 Sturnen (? read sturne] 
trumpen strake steuen in halle. 1390 Gower Conf I. 113 
A trompe with a sterne bretb, Which cleped was the Tronipe 
of death. 


t d. Of the weather : Severe, causing hardship. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. n. ii. 146 To couere him fro reyne and 
fro othir sturne wedris. 160$ Shaks. Lear lu. vii. 63 If 
Wolues had at thy Gate howl’d that sterne time, Thou 
sbould'st haue said, good Porter turne the Key, cz6iz 
Chapman Iliad xxiv, 332 In this so sterne a Time Of night, 
and danger. 

t©. Of a Stream, a wind : Strong, violent. Obs. 

13. . Guy Warw. 5840 He com to a water sterne. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus \\\. 743 The sterne \vynd so lowde pan to 
route That no wight oper noysc myghte here. 1426 Lydc. 
De Guil, Pilgr. 55 Lyk a Ryuer sterne, and of gret myght, 
He restyth nat nouther day nor nygbl. 

f f. Formidable in bulk, massive. Obs. 

13.. GawSfGr.Knt. 143 Forof bak& of brest al were his 
bodi sturne, Bot his wombe & his wast were worthily smale. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 214 And all strong ston wall sterne opon 
heipe. 

7 . Of a country, or its physical features, the 
soil, etc. (with fig. notion of senses i and 4) : Un- 
kindly, inhospitable; destitute of amenity; for- 
bidding in aspect, frowning, gloomy. 

x8i2 Byron Ch. Har. 11. xlii, Stern Albania’s hills. 1814 
Wordsw. A’jfCKrx. 11. 02 Mountains stern and desolate. 1836 
W. Irving Astoria 1. vii. 116 The Tonquin ploughed her 
course towards the sterner regions of the Pacific. 1869 Tozer 
Highl. Turkey 1 . 196 The wild stem regions of European 
Turkey. 1884 P’cess Alice Mem. 5 The sterner scenery of 
the Scotch Highlands, a 1894 Stevenson InSoutkSeas n. 
ii. (1900) Z54 The coco-palm in particular luxuriates in that 
stern solum. 

8 . Of circumstances and conditions, oppressive, 
compelling, hard, inexorable ; esp, in the phrases 
stern necessity, stern reality. 

1830 Carlyle Richter Again Ess. 1840 II. ^00 Poverty of 
a sterner sort than this would have been a light matter to 
him. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Enf. vii, II. 103 The great 
enterprise to which a stem neces.sity afterwards drove him, 
x8s4 Poultry Chron. 1 . 92 It is useless to deny the stern 
fact, that [etc,]. 1856 Froude Hist, Eng. (x8^8) II. vii, 174 
The limes were too stern to admit of nice distinctions, tgiz 
Standard 20 Sept. 7/3 This is no flight of imagination; k 
is stern reality. 

9 . Comb. a. parasyntbetic formations, as sUrn^ 
browed, •eyed, faced, feaittred, -gated, -Upped, 
-visaged adjs. ; b. complemental, as stem-born, 
-issuing, -looking, -sounding adjs. 

1594 Kvd Cornelia w, i, 167 Braue Romalne Soldiers, 
Sterne-borne sons of Mars, 2597 Urayton Heroical Bp.t 
Mortimer to Q, Isab. 87 And we will turne sterne-visag’a 
Furie backe. 1648 J, Beaumont /Vv^/z^xvir. xlvi, The bold 
impetuousness Of slern-fac'd Mamalukes. zjz^Vofz Odyss. 
VIII. 564 He sung the Greeks stern-issuing from the steed. 
2776 Mickle Lusiad iii. (1778) 99 The stern-brow’d tyrant 
roars and icare the ground. X787 Polwhele Engl. Orator 
ji, 4 A Wanior-Brood Stem-leatur’d, 2825 J, Neal Bro. 
fonaihan I. 151 Six evangelical, stern-looking men. 1837 
Carlyle Rerf. II. vi. iii, Th^roll through the streets, 
with stern.sounding music. 1870 Bryant /AVigxx. 50 Vulcan 
..Strong and stern-eyed, azpoo S. Crane Gt. Battles 
(1901) 2^ That curious stern-lipped stupidity, 

+ B. sb. In alliterative verse : A stem or bold 
man, Obs, 

13 . , Gaw. < 5 * Gr. Knt. 2x4 pe stele of a slif staf pe sturne 
bit bi-grypte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 567 Ye may strive with 
no stuerne but of your strengbt nobill. i;x4oo Auniurs 0/ 
Arth. 532 (Douce MS.) pe stume strikes one stray, C1470 
Gol. 4 ” Gaw. X9 Mony sterne our the streit stertis on stray. 


C. adv, or quasi-adv. Sternly, resolutely, severely, 
harshly. 

a X175 Coit, Horn. 231 he fend were, me^ sceolden 
anon eter [= et per] gat 5cmete..and stiame bine besie. 
01200 Ormin 15514 He pratte stirne wind o ssc & itt 
waiTp stille & lipe. 0x250 Owl 4- Night, 1x2 pe faukun.. 
lude yal and sturne chidde. 1377 Lakcl. P. PI. B. xv. 248 
Noythcr he,.Lakketh, ne loseln ne lokethvp sterne. 0x450 
Mirk's Festial 300 God lokud so sternc on hym. xsSt A, 
Hall //zarf 1. 12 Thereby displeasing Agamemn, himsclfc 
so gloriously And steme who beares. 16. . in Peasants' 
Rising (1899) 49 The said maior bearelh him so sterne and 
hawty, X637 Milton Lycidas xzs He shook his Miter’d 
locks, and stern bespake. 

Comb. 1727 Broome /’ owrr 223 The dreadful Brotherhood 
stem-frowning stands. 10x2 Contem/. Rev. Nov. 688 His 
stern-set, deep-lined mouto. 

stem (stSjn), z'.i [f. Steen shfi) cf. ON. 
stj 6 rnaJ\ 

•j" 1 . trans. and intr. To steer, govern. Obs, 

14,. Lat.-Eng. Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 605/27 Proreto, to 
sterne or to stere out. X577-86 STAiiviwnsr Descr. Irel. iii. 
26/1 in Holinshed, A castell.. which is a notable marke for 
pilots, in directing them which waie to sterne their ships. 
j6xs I. Barcrave Serjn. E2, There was need of a skilfull 
pilot to rule and sterne the ship of Slate. zSag RoyalisCs 
Def. 86 Suppose three single persons had jointly the 
Soveraigne power of government, no man can imagine, but 
that they would. .steme severall wayes. 

2 . trans. To propel a boat stem foremost; also 
intr. to go stem foremost. 

In this sense developed from the whaling term stern all, 
the order to back off after an harpoon has been entered, 
where sUm originally = Astern. 



STERN, 


Ii8i3 J. F. Cooper Pilot xvli, 'Starn all 1 ’ ‘Stem all !' 
echoed Barnstable. Ibid., ' Stara olT, sir, starn off 1 the 
cieater s m his flurry.’) 1S4S J. Coulter Anv. Pacific vii. 
So In I darted both irons withall my force—' stem all —and 
enough. 1892 F. M. Crawford 
Chilar, Ktng (1S93) I. 70 The dingy came rapidly back and 
the sailor stemed her to the rock for the boys to get in. 
2904 F. T, Bulles* Creatures 0/ Sea xix. 270 He[lhesw'ord« 
nsh] stems clear, describes a great circle and.. again buries 
his weapon deep in its vitals. 

3. To place astern, in the phrase stern the buoy 
(see quoL). 

. 1722 HtUit, Sea Did. s.v. Buoy, Siern the Buoy\ that 
IS, before they let the Anchor fall, whilst the Ship has Way, 
they put the Buoy into the Water, so that the Buoy*Rope 
may be stretch’d out strait, that so the Anchor may fall 
clear from entangling it self with the Buoy-Rope. 

4 . To cut off the tail of (a dog) ; see Stern 4. 
2858 Lewis in h^ouatt's Deg (N. Y.) v. 170 The often 

absurd fancy of cropping and steming dogs. 

Hence "f Stemming' vd/, sd, steering, guidance. 
Also f Ste-mer, pilot, director. 

<22634 R, Clerke Sent:, ii, (1637) 25 He that is Regent 
.S*/<ftfm,..the Sterner of the Starres. 2638 R. Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 230 , 1 leave you liberty, .to saile 
wth the wind. Nothing but good success can be expected 
from your steming. 

t Stern, Obs.rare~\ [app. ad. L. 
trans. To cast down. 

2599 A. Hume Poems ii. 16S All things benetb the voult of 
heuin are stemed vnder felt. 

Stern, v,^ rare-\ [f. Steen a.'\ irans. To 
make stem. 


2722 W, Hamilton Wallace 77 Wallace stem'd his Brow 
and cry'd My Life alone shall the long Strife decide. 

Sterna, plural of Steundit, 

Stemad (sto'ju^d), adv, Anat, [f. Stern-um 

+ •ad : see Dextrad.] Towards the sternum or the 
sternal aspect 

2803 J. Barclay Neu) Anat. Nomench 266 Stemad [will 
signify] towards the sternal [aspect]. 2808 — Muscular 
Motions 237 This vein . . advances stemad, sinistrad, and 
sacrad. Ibid. 333 The dorsal muscles are more numerous, 
more powerful.. than their antagonists which are situated 
stemad. 2814 J, H. Wishart tr, Scarfe^s Treat. Hernia 
Mem, I. 19 The aponeurosis .. attached anteriorly [«<?/^ 
Stemad] to the linca alba. 

t SfceTnage, rare~^. [f. Stebk rf.a + -age.] 

The sterns of a fleet collectively. 

*599 Shaks, Hen. V, in. Prol. x8 Follow, follow : Grapple 
your minds to stemage of this Nauie. 

sternal (sto’jnal), a. (ri.) Anat. .and Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. stemalis, f. Sterk-cii; see -At. Cf. 
F. sternal.'] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or connected with the sternum 
or breast-bone. 

2756 G. Douglas tr, Winslau/s Struct. Hum. 

1.23^ The. Sternal Portion passes foremost and covers the 
Clavicular. 2833 Mantell Geot. S. E. Eng. 307 A small 
sternal bone has been discovered.^ ToadsCycl. Atuti. 

I. 20X/2 This sternal plastron is distinctly shewn. 2890 
Coucs Ornithot. 2x2 Birds offer two leading types of sternal 
structure, the ratite and the carinate. 

2 . Situated ou the same side as the sternum; 
anterior (in man) or inferior (in other animals) ; 
ventral ; htemal. (Opposed to dorsal, lergal, or 
neural.) 

2803 J, Barclay New Anal. Nomencl. 220 Instead of 
Anterior and Posterior, we might adopt Sternal and Dorsal. 
2814 J. H. Wishart tr. Scarpa's Treat. Hernia Mem. i. 34 
The anterior surface \note. Sternal Aspect] of the abdomen. 

3 . Of or pertaining to a sternum or stemite in 
Arthropoda; stemitic. (Often coinciding with 2,) 

2835 Kirby Habits < 5 - Inst. Anim. II. xri. 89 A bilobed 
organ which Savigny calls a sternal tongue. 1852 Daka 
Crustacea i. 20 Each of these rings consists normally of eight 
parts or segments, — two below, called sternal, two above, 
called dorsal, [etc.]. 2880 Huxley Cray-Fish 20 Its under, 
or what is better called its sternal surface. 

B. as sb, A sternal bone. 

2902 Hatcher in Mem. Camegie Mus. 1 . 1. 40 Taken to- 
gether the sternals of Dipiodocus would thus form a shallow 
raft-like sternum. 

Stemalgia : see Stzrno-. 

Stembergite (sts-mboigsit). Min. [Named 
by Haidinger in honour of Count Caspar Sternberg'. 
see *ite.] A native sulphide of silver and iron, 
occurring in brown flexible laminse with metallic 
lustre. 


2826 Haidinger in Edin, yml. Sci. (1827) VIL 242. 1850 
Ansted Eiem. Geol., Min, etc. 226 Sienibergiie, Sulphuret 
of silver and iron (Ag S2+4 FS). „ _ , ,, 

St 6 *m-boaTd.^. [f* Stern 4* Board 
1 . A board forming the flat part of the stem of a 
small vessel, punt, etc. 

1849 Cupples Green Hand xvL (1856) 160 The stern-board 
of some small vessel or other. 1863 Atkinson Stanton 
Grange (1864) 104 Working the stern-board in was the worst 
piece of the whole work to do. 

b. iransf. The tail-board of a cart. 

2887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxyi. Carts were tipped up in 
corners, and their stores., were guarded by a boy. who sat 
on the stemboard. 


2 . Naut, In phrase to make a stem-board, to go 
backwards as the result of tacking ; also, to force 
a ship astern with the sails. 

2815 Falconet* s Did. Marine (ed. Bumey) s,v. Board, 
To make a stem Board, {Jaire cuter, Fr.), is when, by a 
current, or any other accident, the vessel has fallen back 
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from the point she has gained on the last tact, instead of 
having advanced beyond it. 1883 Man. Seanianship (1886) 
*47, Maktttg a stertt board. It is effected b)’ throwing the 
sails aback. 1897 Ansmo Diet. Sea Terms 271 Her next 
course must be in a direction W,S.W,. .which is actually 
going backwards, or in other words, she then makes a stern 
board. 

SteT’nboard Obs, In 6 stemeborde. 
[Prob. an alteration of stereborde Starboard after 
Stern j 5.3 The coincidence with ON. stjomborbe 
starboard is prob. accidental.] ? Starboard. 

In quoL a mistranslation; the original has a la proa del 
navio, to the prow of the ship. 

25^ Parke tr, Meudoza*s Hist, China 343 There was a 
marriner commanded by the captaine of the ship, to keepe 
the stemeborde side. 

SteTn-cha’se. Naut. [f. Steukj^.s + Chase 
ji.i] 

1 . A chase in which the pursuing ship follows 
directly in the wake of the pursued. 

2627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. xiL 57 If he be right a»head 
of you, that is called a Stem-chase. 1722 De Foe Col. yack 
(1840) 298 We gave them [the other ships] what they call a 
stem chase, and they worked hard to come up with us. 
29x5 Land Sj Water 14 Aug. 36V2 The German battle- 
cruisers. -had a fourteen-miles start of the British squadron, 
and Admiral Beatty settled down at once to a stern chase at 
top speed. 

Proverb. 1849 Lever Con Cregan I. xx. 331 The sailor’s 
adage says * that a stern chase is a long chase,’ and so it is. 
b. transf. 

^2863 W, C. Baldwin A/r. Hunting vL 182 Swartz and 
Kleinboy were soon in the saddle, and the former killed a hit 
cow [giraffe], after a very long stem chase. 

2 . The chase (Chase 6 ) or chase-guns arming 
the stem of a war-ship. ? Obs. 

2679 Observ. Last Dutch Wars 10 Let us keep our Stern 
chace out against another Enemy. 1748 Anson's Voy. m. 
viiL sot The galeon returned the fire with two of her stem- 
chace. 2798 m Nicolas Disi. Nelson (1846} VII. p. clx, The 
Tonnant firing into her [the Majestic’s] quarter with her 
stem chase raked her with great effect. 

aitrib, 1790 Beatson Nav. Milit. Mem. II. 317 Captain 
Jekyl.. was obliged to fire ffom both broadsides and stem- 
chase guns at the same time. 

SteTn-oha^ser. Naut. 

1 . A gun belonging to the Stebk-chase (sense 2). 
2815 Scott GuyM. tx, Theysaw a lugger.. closely pursued 
by a sIoo|> of war, that kept firing upon the chase from her 
bows, which the lugger return^ with her stern-chasers. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (1842) 380 He worked his 
two stem chasers with great detennination. 

b. jocularly. A firearm discharged at a pursuer. 
28^ W. Irving Tour Prairies xxx. 283 The worthy Com- 
missioner., drew his sole pistol from his holster, fired it off 
as a stera-ch^er, shot the buffalo full in the breast, [etc.]. 
2 * The hindmost vessel in a race. 

2883 Times ay Aug. 8/2 The X/Oroa [yacht] .. was weathered 
again by the little craft and was stemebaser. 

llSternebra (sto’m^bta). Anat, PI. -© (-7). 
[mod.L. f. Stebn-um, >vith ending of Vertebra,] 
Any one of the segments of the sternum or breast- 
bone, each corresponding to a pair of ribs. Also (in 
some recent Diets.) in anglicized form sterneber. 

x88x Mivart Cat 50 It. .consists of a chain of eight bones, 
called stemebrec. 18^ Rolleston&: Jackson nim. 

Life 362 The last stemebra..sometunes.. giving attachment 
Co more than one pair of ribs. 

Hence Ste’rnebral a., pertaining to or consti- 
tuting a stemebra. In recent Diets, 

t Stemed, a.^ Obs. Also 6 Sc. stemit. [f. 
Stern sb. 2 + -ed 2.] = Stabbed. 

2340 Hampole Pr, Conse. 7571 Ane es hat we he sterned 
heven calle, pare h® plauetcs and h? sternes er alle. 2513 
Douglas /Ends v. xiv. 22 The stemit bevin. 

Stemed (stomd), <r .2 [t Stern sbib + -ed 2 ] 
Having a stem. Only as second element in para- 
synthetic formations like black-stemed, Pink- 
stebned. 

c t6xx Chapman Iliad xl 740 But take me to thy blacke 
sternd ship. 2712 W. Sutherland Shipbuild, Assist. 6 Id 
S quare Stem’d Ships. 

Sterner : see under Stern v.^ 
t SteTnet, sb, rare~~\ [f. Steen + -et,] 
Some species of stem or tern. 

2638 W. Lisle Heliodorus i. 8 The Swan both swimming 
there, and flying freely. The lofiic Stemet crying I'EIy, t’Ely. 

Stem-fast. Nattt. [f. Stern sb,^ -i- Fast sb,-) 

A rope by which a vessel's stem is moored. 

CX569 [see HeaofastJ. 2627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. ^dL 

t o A Brest-fast isa rope which is fastened to some part of the 
hip forw’ard on, to bold her bead to a wharfe or any thing, 
and a Sterae-fast is the same in the Sterne. 2797 S. James 
Narr. Voy. 131 The man. .at the time the painter broke, 
called for another rope, or stemfast. 2835 Marp.yat Oita 
Podr. iii, The stem-fast was thrown on the quay, 29x2 
Cantemp. Rev. Mar. 28^ The boats are either jambed up 
against her up-stream side or tailing off from their painters 
and stem-fasts on the dowiu 

Stemfil (sto'jnful), a. [f. Stern 12. + -foe.] 
Full of sternness, severe, bold. Obs. or arch. 

?<r24oo Mode Arik. 2692 Thane stirttes to his sterape 
sterynfulle Knyghttez. Ibid. 3822 He stekj’s stwis in 
stoure, and sterenfulle Knjxhttes. ax$oo Medulla 
Ausierxts, smert or stemfulL 2849 J. A. Ca.'IEfon Mo^s 
of Grange x Brave warders all, with sword and lance Ihat 
guard it round with stemful glance. 

Hence SteTnfolly emv. rare'’^ fiercely. 

2582 Stanyhurst /Ends etc. (Arb.) 138 For Mars they be 
stemfulye flayling Hudge spoaks and chariots. 


I tSteTnbead. Obs. rare, [f. Steen a. -f 
I -HEAD.] Sternness, severity. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2806 Rome ssal is sturnede Douty 
& quaky heruore. Ibid. 7603 Ac to men pat him wibsede to 
alle stumbede he drou. 

Stemiform (st 5 -jnifpim), a. Ent. [f. 
Stebn-bm + -(i)foeii.] Having the form of a 
sternum or sternite ; applied to a process (stei-ni- 
form process or honi) of the first ventral segment 
of the abdomen in insects, also called intcrcoxal 
process. 

1825 Kirby fi: Sp. Eniomol. xxxvi. III. 709 A sharp sterni- 
form conical bom. 

Stemine (stS-main), a. Orslith. [ad. mod.L. 
Steminus, f. Sterna.] Belonging to or having the 
characters of the Steminm or terns, a subfamily of 
Larids, typified by the genns Sterna. 

2874 CouES Birds N. IP. 656 Bill ..much compressed, very 
slender and stemine. 

Stemite (sta-mait). Zool. and Comp. Anat. [f. 
Steen-UU + -ITE.] a. The under or ventral part of 
each somite or segment of the body of an insect 
or other arthropod : correlated with tergite and 
pleurite. b.= SlEBh'EBBA. rare-°. (In recent 
Diets.) 

x 858 Pacicard Guide Study Inseds 9 The tjTJical ring or 
segment, .consists of an upper (tergite), a side (pleurite), and 
an under piece (sternite). 2882 A tkemeum 14 Jan. 60/2 The 
chtlaria of Limulus . - are regarded as metathoracic stemiles. 

Hence Stemitic (staini-tik) a., pertaining to a 
. stemite. In recent Diets. 


t SteTnless, a. Obs. [f. Steen sb.^ + -less. 
Cf. Steebless.] That has no rudder. Also Jig. 

0x422 Hoccleve Compl. xxxii, (Egerton MS.) And 
right as that a schippe, or barge or boot Among the wawes 
dry veth stemeles [v. r. steereleesj. 2576 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
etc. (Arb.) 76 The prime of youth. .settes up sayle, and 
steralesse ship j'steares. 2628 Feltham Resolves i. Ixxxiv. 
239 Drankenness^ arising from the Grape, is the floating of 
' the steroelesse Sences in a Sea. 

Sternly Cst 5 *jnli), adv. Forms : see Steen a. 
and -LT 2. In a stem manner (see the senses of 
the adj.) ; with sternness of temper, aspect, utter- 
\ ance, etc. ; severely, harshly, unbendingly ; 

I ^fiercely, cruelly; f loudly. 

c 897 iELFREO Gregory's Past. C. xxviii. 197 Ac he him 
sona ODdw>Tde, & bun suiSe stiemlice stierde. e 2205 Lay. 
25240 pa W’es Arffures hired slurneliche awraSSed. 2377 
'Lk^z'l.P.PI. B. Pro!. 283 A mous.. Stroke forth sternly and 
stode biforn hem alle. C2384 Chaucer H, Fame iil 408 
(Pepys MS.) A piler.. 0 f jTcn wought full stemely \Bodl, 
stumelye, Fairf, sturmelyl. 01385 — L, G. W, 239 For 
stemely on me he gan benolde. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R, XV. xii. (Tollemache MS.) pese Goothes were stemely 
I [1495 cruelly) killid. 1 a 2400 Morie Arth. 745 Sterjmly thay 
songene [said of the sailors of a fleet]. 25^ Speksex 
F, Q. iL xi. 37 He..strooke at him sostemely, that he made 
Ad open passage through bis riven bresL 26x5 Chapman 
Odyss, IX, 402 No mountaine Lion tore Two Lambs so 
sternly. 1672 Milto.v P. R. i. 406 To whom our Saviour 
sternly thus replied, a 2772 Gray Dante 56 Father, why, 
why do you gaze so sternly ? 2835 Hawhorne Tales 4 * 

Dr. Bullivant (1879) 136 We see the mountains rising 
sternly and with frozen summits up to heaven. 2846 Macau- 
iJi.\Hist, Eng. vi. 1 1 . 147 He was sternly told that his defence 
was not satisfactorj’- *^55 Ki.vcsley Westw. Ho! x^, 

I must be Just, and sternly just, to mj-self, even if God be 
indulgent. 19x1 Q. Rev. July 223 The Mildmay household 
was sternly Puritan. 

Comb, 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. iv. Decay 1114 
Stcmly-valiant to the stubbom-stout. zZdQViotiDsyf.George 
4- Sarah Green 27 Those sternly-featured bills. 2814 — 
Excurs. VI. 853 A sternly-broken vow. 

Ste’rniUHJi. Also *j sternsman. [f. Stern 
j ^.3 + MAN. Cf. Steerman, Steersman.] 

+ L A steersman, pilot; cf. Stern sb.^ i, Obs. 

2582 Batman Bart/u De P, R, xi. xiL 163 b, The steraman 
doubteth, and cannot know whetherward he shall stir the 
ship a right, 1608 ’Nw.vex Hexapla Exod. 50 God as the 
stemesman that directeth and guideth alb 2625 K. Long tr. 
Barclay' 5 Argents iii. xxL 2x7 The rashStememan split her 
dangerously against a hidden Rocke. 1627 W, Sclater 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1620) 247 Before bath described the 
Stemsman, a man ol sinne, 

2 . A man posted in the stem of a boat. 

1894 OuiingyCLVI. iBg/2 The slemman sits on the gun- 
wale of the extreme end of the craft. 

StGrumosif (sto'jnmtjnst, -most), a. [f. Stern 


i .3 + -MOST.] 

L Farthest in the rear, last in a line of ships. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea iv. 9 The Vice-admiraJI that 
lould haue beene starnmost of all, was theh^amost. 27^ 
. Hamilton B^ew Acc, E. Ind. II. L 226, I kept in the 
ladmost Jonk, and a good Officer in the sternmost. 1833 
>UTHEY in Q. Rev. LXIL 7 Under a press of sail, he came 
ongside the sternmost ship. 

2 . Nearest the Stem. _ ^ Auw.no-t 

1S2IS Civil Engin. ff Arch. Jrnl. f^et 

;th a magarine of 200 lbs. of powder, blc Herald 

the sternmost part of the wreck, . ^wav 

Aug. 7 The stJramost funnel was shot clean awmj . 

Sterimess (stuunnes). Forms: a- 4-6 

:seef^err:esL,sten:esse, 5 

urnenesse, sternenysse, 7 steme , 
isse, 7- stenmess. . {_ 

Severity of disposition or mood; ngonr in 
inishment or condemnation; an instance of this; 
rdness, harshness, obduracy, -f fierceness.^ 
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138a Wycuf Ezeh. xxxiv. 4 Bot with stcemesse I1388 
sturnenesse] je coruaundide to hem, and with power, c 1400 
Sege Jems, (E.E.T.S.) 29/517 NoJ>er grounded in god, ne 
on his grace tristen, Bot allein stetynmes \v, r. slernenysse] 
of Stour & inslrenghone. 1483 Caih, AngL 363/1 Sternesse, 
fertinacia, <11500 Medulla Gram.^ steemesse 

or felnesse. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov, 22 That grauitee 
and sternesse, whiche is in you, as it were by nature ingener- 
ate. 1692 Dryden Cleomenes i. i. 7 , 1 havestemness in my 
Soul enough To hear of Murders, Rapes, and Sacrilege, 
1741 Richardson Pamela I. 35 She was a little too much 
frighted, as she owned afterwards, at his Sternness. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Lay Brown Rosary i. vi, But his mother 
was wroth. In a sternness quoth she, ‘ As thou play’st at the 
hall, art thou playing with nieV^ 1885 Manch. Exam,^ 26 
Jan. 5/3 It is found compatible with the strictest discipline, 
and indeed with rhadamanthine sternness. 1914 Edin. Rgv. 
Oct. 320 A typical Frenchman . .bland and gracious, but with 
a capacity for sternness. 

b. quasi-rp;;rr., applied to a goddess. 
a x6i6 Beaum.&Fl. Bonduca ni.i,Thou sure-steerdstem- 
nesse, give us this day good hearts, good enemies. 

1 2 . Rigour, inclemency (of climate). Obs, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 51 And for Jjc sturnesse of 
heuene (L. inclemeniia caelz] he ha)? he more wildemes. 

3. Of aspect : Severity, formidableness. 

1590 Spenser F, Q, ii. x, 7 Of stature huge, and eke of 
courage bold. That sonnes of men amazd their slenmesse to 
behold. 161X Shaks. IPint. T. iv. iv. 24 How Should I .. 
behold The sternnesse of his presence. 1794 Mrs. Radcuffe 
Myst. Udolpiio xxxix, Emily was terrified by the sternness 
of his look. 

b. Of scenery, buildings, etc. : Severity ; harsh- 
ness in nature or aspect. 

1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms ii. 387 The sternness of this 
dismal Isle Is soften’d by thy saintly smile. 1860 Tyndall 
Gtac. I. xxviL 197, I . .enjoyed for a time the sternness of the 
surrounding scene. 

Stemo- (stoinij), before a vowel stern-, com- 
bining form repr. Gr. erk^vov or L. Stkrndm, 
occurring in several terms, chiefly of anatomy, 
usually denoting muscles, etc. connected with the 
sternum and some other part. (Many of these are 
found in Fr. : see Littr^.) [j Sternalgia (-?e'ld3ia) 
[Gr. aAyor pain], pain in the region of the sternum ; 
spec, a synonym for anghia pectoris ; hence Ster- 
aia'lffic a.f pertaining to or affected with stemalgia. 
Ste:rnoclavl*cnlar a., pertainingto or connecting 
the stemumandclavicle. Sternocleldonia*stoia<2. 
[Gr. /fXeiB-, /cXeir key, clavicle + MASTOiD], con- 
necting the sternum, the clavicle, and the mastoid 
process of the temporal bone ; applied to each of two 
muscles of the neck which serve to turn and nod 
the head ; also as sb, (Also in L. form -oideus, 
pi. -oidei.) Stornoco'stal a* [L, costa rib], 
pertaining to or connecting the sternum and the 
ribs. Stemo-glo'ssal a. [Gr. ^XScrcra tongue], 
pertaining to or connecting the sternum and 
the tongue, as the long retractor muscle of the 
tongue in the great ant-eater ; also as sb, stemo- 
Iiyoid a,f pertaining to or connecting the sternum 
and the hyoid bone ; name of each of two muscles 
serving to depress the larynx ; alsoasr^. fSte-r- 
nomancy [-stancy; cf. F. siernomantie (Rabe- 
lais)], divination by the breast-bone, 1 * Sterno- 
ma’stic a, *= next. Sternozna'stoid a., pertain- 
ing to or connecting the sternum and the mastoid 
process of the temporal bone; applied to the 
sternocleidomastoid muscle, or the part of it con- 
nected with the sternum (cf. Cleidomastoid); also 
to an artery supplying this muscle ; also as sb. {sc, 
muscle). Steirnomasi’llary a. [L, vtaxiUa\!s,\i\y 
pertaining to or connecting the sternum and lower 
jaw-bone, as the sternomastoid muscle in the horse. 
Ste:monu‘c 3 ial <3., pertaining to the sternum and 
the nape of the neck. Steimoperica*rdiac, -al 
adjs.^ pertaining to or connecting the sternum and 
the pericardium. SteTnothere (-)>Iaj), ZooL, a 
tortoise of the genus Stemothsenis [Gr. datpar 
binge], characterized by a hinged plastron. Ster- 
aothyTToid a., pertaining to or connecting the 
sternum and the th}Toid cartilage (also •f eterno- 
tbyroei’dal) ; also as sb. (sc, muscle). SteTno- 
trlbe a, Bot, [Gr. rpi^nv to mb], applied to 
flowers adapted for cross-fertilization by insects, in 
which the stamens and styles are so arranged as to 
touch the breast of the insect. Sterno-veTtebral 
a,j connected %vith the sternum and the vertebrae. 

ZB22-29 Good's^ Study Med, (ed. 3) I. 660, I have.. been 
under the necessity of giWng it a new denomination . . , hence 
the above name of *Stemalgia. Ibid. II. 44^ Tbe pain and 
struggle -.sometimes resemble the signs 'of stemalgia or 
angina pectoris. 1840 Owes in Penny Cycl. XVIII. 257/2 
For w'hat purpose,, were *slerno-clavicular and coracoid 
arches assigned to the Ichthyosaurus?^ 1887 Brit. Med. 
ymt. I. 2^9 'rhe angle of the right jaw rested on the 
stemo-clavicular notch. 1826 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 400 A rigid contraction of one of the •stemo-cleido- 
mastoidei. 1331 R. Knox Cloquels Anat, 27 ITie aponeu- 
rorses of the large pectoral and stemo-cleido-mastoid muscles. 
1899 AUbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 41 The muscles of the 
longue, the masseters, and slerno-cleldo-mastoids. 1785 
Cullen Instit, Med. i. (ed. 3' 142 The ‘•stemo-costal and 
infra-costal muscles, xB& If. W. Fuller Dis. Chest $ The 


second stcmo-coslal articulation. 1891 Century Dict.f 
*Sternoglossal. {1693 tr. Blancards Pkys. Diet. (ed. 2), 
*Stemohyoides. 1843 Wilkinson tr, Swedenborfs Anirn. 
Kingd. 1 . i. 20 The sierno-byotdeus.] 1872 Mivart Elem. 
Anai. 287 The sterno-hyoid muscle is a long band which 
springs from within the sternum or clavicle, and goes to the 
basi'hyoid. 1875 W. Turner in Encyet, Brit. I. 836/2 The 
hyoid bone ancl larynx.. can be. .drawn downwards by the 
action of the sterno-hyoids, (etc.j. 1652 Gaule Magas- 
tram. xix. X65 *Sternomancy. 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais 
HI. XXV, Sternomancy,.maketh nothing for thy Advantage, 
for thou has an ill proportion'd Stomach. 1745 Genii. Mag, 
XV. 312/1 Behind the *st crnomastic muscles. 1835-6 Todd's 
Cycl. Anat. 1 . 746/x Tbe *stemo*mastoid and splenius 
muscles. \%idi'^^\'nK&\x.Malgaignt*sMan. 0 ^er,Surg.\\\ 
The anterior surface of this (xc. the mastoid] process and the 
corresponding border of the sterno*mastoid should be grazed. 
x88o Barwell Aneurism 72 The sternal and clavicular por- 
tions of both stemo-mastoids were widely separated. Ibid, 
106 The right stemo-mastoid muscle. 1871 Huxley 
Vert. Anim. 353 The anterior portion of the sternomastoid is 
fixed to the mandible, and thus becomes * *stemomaxilIary 
1899 AUbutt's Syst, Med, VI. 865 *Stemo-nuchal or 4th 
cervical area. 1877 W. Turner Introd, Hum. Anat, 11. 396 
The *sterno-pericardiac ligaments of Luschka. 1901 Dor. 
LAND Med. Diet. (ed. 2), ^Sternopericardial. 1876 Nature 
XIV. 17/2 Four Blackish ^Sternotheres {Sternotherus sub- 
Mger) from Madagascar. (1693 tr. BlanearcCs Phys. Diet, 
(ed, 2), *Slernothuroeides, a pair of Muscles of the Cartilazo 
ScutiformiSi which draw it downward : They arise from the 
uppermost and Inward part of the Breast-Bone.] 1840 E. 
Wilson Anat. Vade M. (1842) iix The sierno-thyroid 
rnuscles. 1872 Humphry Myology ixi Occasional inscrip- 
tions in the sterno-hyoid and stemo-thyroid. i68x tr. Willis' 
Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., *Sternothyroe'idal muscle. 2861 
R. E. Grant Tabular View Rec.Zoot. 18 False ribs anterior 
to the *sierno.vertebral ribs. 

t SteTJlon. Obs, [mod.L., a. Gr. cripyov : 
see Sternum. Cf. F. •^slernon.'] = Sternum i. 

1597 A.M. tr. GniltemeaxCs Fr.Chirurg.'j In the middle 
of anye ribbe or in the sternon. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. 
Treat.^ vii. iv. 485 Another having by accident of a Fall in 
wrasiling, started the-end of the Clavicle from the Sternon. 
X682 Phil. Collect. XII. 149 He hath. .a broad Breast, and 
a large, firm Sternon. 

Ste'm-post. Naut. [f. Stern jW + Post rf.i] 
A more or less upright beam, rising from the after 
end of the keel and supporting the rudder. 

1580 H, Smith in Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) 1 . 448 The William 
bad her sterne post broken. 1627 Capt, Smith Sea Gram. 
ii. 2 The Sterne post is another great timber, which is let 
into the keele.. somewhat sloping. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. nr. XXV. 107 The punishment.. was to be nailed by 
the ear to the stern-post of a ship. 1805 Southey Mndociu 
XXV. X I They . . Lay down the keel, the stern-post rear, and fix 
The strong-curved timbers. 1873 Act 36 d- 37 Viet. c. 85 § 3 
A scale of feet denoting her draught of water shall be marked 
on each side of her stem and of her stern post. 

+ b. 'jocularly. The buttocks. Obs, 
x8xo Naval Ckron. XXIV. 369 Come, Sir, bring him., 
along j point your sword in his stern-post. 

0 . aUrib,j as stempost-hnee (= Stf.rnson), tub, 
1845 J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific \x\. 72 The other (end of 
the line}.. is left hanging out of the sternpost tub. xB8x 
Hamersly Nav, Encycl.t Stempost-knee. 
SteTn-sbeet. Naut. [f, Steen sbj^ + Sheet 
cf. next. 

The parallel of Fore-sheet, which is however compara- 
tively late, suggests that sense i is original, and senses 2, 3 
secondary with the general signification ‘the place from 
Avhich the mizen-sheets arc controlled \ But historical 
evidence is lacking, and it is not impossible that some other 
meaning of OE, sceat is the basts of senses 2, 3.] 
fl, //. The ropes controlling the mizen-sail. Obs, 
i625Capt. Smith Aceid. Yng.Seaxneti 15 The misen sheats, 
are called the starne sheats. 

2. sing, and pi. The internal stem portion of a 
boat; spec, that part abaft the hindmost thwart. 

1481 Cely Papers (Camden) 71, j pack lyeth yn the sterne 
sheie. 1568 Adxn, Crt. Oyer^ Ter. 75 He was in the said 
catchefketchj sittinge in the sterne sbeates thereof, a 1625 
Noinenclaior Navalis {flsdl. MS. 2301) 71 That part with in 
bord abaft in y® Run of the Shipp is called the Sterne 
sheats (cf. Sheet sb."^ 3 quot. X644.J 1766 Smollett Trav. 
II. 5 There is a tih over the stem sneets (of the feluca], 
where the passengers sit. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk, 
vL (ed. 2) 226 A similar locker to be built in the after part of 
the stern sheet for the officers. 1905 Quiller-Couch Shining 
Ferry vii, The party settled themselves in the stern sheets. 

3. pi. a. The flooring boards in the after portion 
of a boat or small ship. 

2644, 1898 [see Sheet sb.^ 3I. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
s. v. Sheats, Stern-Sheats, the Planks that are within board 
abaft in the Run of the Ship. 

b. The seats tvith which the after portion of a 
boat is furnished. 

* 9 ” ‘G. A. Birmingham ' Ittviolable Sanctuary xviiL 2S0 
herself pulled a spinnaker from beneath the stern-sheets. 

Stem-shoots, sb. pi. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
7 steme-sliooies, 9 dial, stem-shuts, [f. Stebk 
- r Shoot sb.^ = Stebn-sheet z, 

*633 T- James Voy, 70 The lower hole which we had cut 
in the Steme-Shooics. 1904 Eng. Diai. Diet., Stem-shuts, 
the place aft in a * keel * where the * huddock ' is placed, 

Stemsman; seeSxEBKUAN i. 

Stemson (stounsan). Ndut. [An English 
formation from Steen ib? on the analogy of 
Kelson, Keelson. For the second element •soiiy 
see the etjTuological note s.v. Kelson. 

Falconer Diet. Marine iijbg-jBis) explains and uses stem- 
son, but does not recognize stemson as a term for the stern- 
post knee.] 

■ In a wooden vessel, the knee-shaped timber fitted 


into the angle formed by the junction of stem-post 
and kelson in order to secure the joint. 

1846 A. Young Naui, Diet. 322 Siernson, or Stern knee 
a piece of compass limber forming a contination of a vessel's 
keelson, and extending over the dead wood totheslern.post 
which is secured toU bybolts. C1860H. Stuart i'rawa/i’j 
Caiech. 66 The ‘ stemson or * inner post ’. . bears the same 
relation to the stern post that the stemson does the stem, 
b. Sternson-knee (in the same sense). 

1849 Loncf. Build. Skip 178 Stemson and keelson and 
stemsori'knee. 

Sternum (staun^m). Ajtat. and Zool. PI. 
sterna or stemums. See also Sternon, [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. arkpvov chest, breast. d.V.sternum^ 

1. The breast-bone; a long bone or series ol 
bones, occurring in most vertebrates except snakes 
and fishes, extending along the middle line of the 
front or ventral aspect of the trunk, usually articu- 
lating with some of the ribs, and with them com- 
pleting the wall of the thorax. 

Occasionally applied to the plastron of a turtle. 

1667 Phil. yVflz/x.II. 544 Thrustitinaboutanlnch, direct- 
ing the end of it toward the Sternum. j68i Grew Musztim 
1 , 1 2. iii, 43 The fore part of the Sternum (of a Crocodile] is 
plainly bony. 1793 T. Beddoes Lett, to Darwin 48 She 
had very acute pain under the sternum. x8ox [C. Stewart] 
Elexn. Nat, Hist. I. 272 Tesiudo.."^. The land species..; 
shell convex, joined to the sternum with bony commissures. 
1831 K Knox Cloquet's Anat. 27 The Sternum is composed 
of three bones placed one above another. These bones are 
in the adult most commonly joined together. 1890 Coues 
Ornithol. 211 The Avian Sternum. .is highly specialised; 
its extensive development is peculiar to the class of birds. 

2. In Arthropoda : The ventral part of the body, 
or more usually of each somite or segment of the 
body ( = Sternite) ; opp. to tergum. 

1835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Lib.) 107 The inferior por- 
tion of the thorax is composed of a single piece named the 
sternum, or breastbone. It is much developed in certain 
tribes, particularly water-beetles. J88i Packard Zooh (ed. 3) 
329 These parts are respectively' called tergite, pieurite, and 
slemile, while the upper region of the body is called the 
tergum, the lateral the pleurum, and the ventral or under 
portion the sternum. 1887 C. L. Morgan Anim, Biol. 263 
Ten terga and nine sterna can be made out in the male 
[cockroach]. 

t Sternntament. Obs. 7'are~'^. [ad. L. ster- 
nntamentuvtf f. sierniitare : see next.] = next. 

X677 Galf. Crt. Gentiles nt. i. li 65 C^sauhon.-sailh that 
they received Stemulament with Adoration. 
Stemntatiou (stsjniwt^'Jan), [ad. L. stern/!- 
tdtibnemf n. of action Lsternutdre^ frequentative f. 
sternuHre to sneeze, cogn. w. Gr, irrapwaBai (:— 
*^pstr?tu-) of the same meaning.] The action of 
sneezing ; a sneeze. (Chiefly Med, and Path , ; 
otherwise, in mod. use, affected or humorousP) 

*545 Ravnaldb Byrih Mankynde X24 Infantes, .troubled 
..with often sternutation and sneesymge. 2646 StR T. 
BRo^yNE Pseud. Ep, iv. ix, 299 The custome of saluting or 
blessing upon that motion.. is.. beleeved to derive its ori- 
ginal! from a disease, wherein Sternutation proved mortall. 
27x3 Pope Frenzy John Dennis Misc. 2732 III. 6, I hope 
you have upon no Account promoted Sternutation by Helle- 
bore. 2842 Bible in Spain xlvli, His words., were 

stilled, .by a sudden sternutation which escaped him. 2872 
Cohen Dis. Throat 106 The secretions are viscid and acrid, 
inducing spasms of sternutation. 

i* b. Loosely used for Sternutatory sb. Obs. 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health exxx, (1557) 45 Let them..vse 
dyuers tymes sternutacions with garg^'ces. 1684 tr. 
Bond's Merc. Conpit. x. 349 If the iJisease [Lethargy] 
continue, , . the use of Sternutations is very proper. 

Sternutative (stomiw’tativ), a. and sb. Now 
7 'are. [f. L. sientiitdt-, steT^iiitdi-e : see prec. and 
-ivE.] = Sternutatory, 

x666 Bochurst Loimogr. (x894) 83 Use stemutatives, if 
they [patients] doe not sneeze of themselves. 1786 Pogono- 
logia\.i>i This sternutative powder [snuff]* *859 Fairholt 
Tobacco (X876) 78 Such as used it as a sternuiative. 

Hence Stemutativeaess, i'arer~^. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Siernutativeness, aptness to cause 
Sneezing. 

sternutatory (stsaniw'tatori), a. and sb. 
[ad, med.L. stemUtatoritis (neut. -um as sb.), i. L. 
stemutdt-, slertiuldrc : see Sternutation and -ORr .] 

A. adj, 

L Causing or tending to cause sneezing. 

1616 T. Adams Dis. Soul ii For the curing of this bodily 
infirmity, many remedies are presOTbed,.\vith scarification, 
gargarismes and sternutatory things. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. ExUitif. 394 Sternutatory Fowder. 1820 Lakdor 
Imag. ConV; Chaucer, Boccaccio, 4- Bcirarca Whs. 1853 
1.404^ He had about him a powder of sternutatory quality. 

2 . Of or pertaining to sneezing. (In quots. humor- 
ously pedantic.) 

2842 Yh ACKERAY F/ tz-Boodle Papers Prd., He. , wasseized 
with a violent fit of sneezing— (sternutatory paroxysm he ■ 
called it). 2858 Lewes in Chaxttb. 7 rtd. xo June 399/2 The 
showers of snuff which had too often attacked my sternuta- 
tory muscles. 2850 F. E. Paget Curate Cumberworih 329 
Miss Martha replied by a sneera A terror seizing me lest 
this sternutatory conclusion might be a preliminary to 
another fit of hysterics, 1 immediately tool: my leave. 

B. sb. A substance that causes sneezing ; esp.^ a 
drug, usually in the fonn of powder, used to excite 
sneezing ; an errhine. 

2634 T. Johnson Parey's Wks. xxvi. xxxv. (1678) 654 
Drie Erxhtnes that are termed sternutatories, for that th^ 
cause sneezing, are made of powders onely. 2646 Sir T. 
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Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. Jx. 200 Physitians. .m persons neere 
death doe use Sternutatories, or such as provoke unto 
sneezing. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 15 Vomits 
and Sternutatories. x8tx A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (1S18) 
273 Tobacco is chiefly employed as a sternutatory, and is 
the basis^of all the kinds of snuff generally used. 1876 tr. 
WrtguePs Gen. Pathol. 29 Muscular irritability is excited 
..by powerful light, by sternutatories, {etc.], 
Sternutory (stsuniwtori), contracted or erron- 
eous form of Sternutatory. 

<tz425 tr. Arderne *5 Treat. Fistula etc. 102 Put vinegre 
or mustard in his nose... And giffe hym som ojjer sternu- 
toriez. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1802 ’i’is not to be ima- 
gined, how Worms seated at the Basis of the Brain,., 
should be expelled by sternutories. 1842 Pritchard in 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. 46/2 Sternutories are chiefly employed 
..cither to restore suspended respiration,.. or to dislodge 
some foreign body. 1876 Dunclison Med, Lex. 

sternward, stemwards (staunwgjd, 
-wgidz),(i(fo. [See -WAnD, -WAHDS.] Towards or in 
the direction of the stern. Also of position, astern. 

1832 J. P. Kennedy S-vaUozu Bam (iB6o) i6, I gazed 
upon the receding headlands far sternward. 1892 Hardy 
lVell‘beloved iii. vi, (1897) 300 Their course, whether stem- 
wards or stemwards, was steadily south. 1904 Blackw. hlag. 
July 134 The Admiral glanced stemwards. 19x3 Daily 
News s Jan. 6 Logs of trees drifted past us sternward. 

b. From the sternward: in a direction from the 
stem : see - ward. 

x866 Sequences ^ Hymns 38 The shipmen..Ca5t 

foiy* anchors from the sternward. 

Ste'm-wheel. [Stern ji.3] A paddle-wheel 
placed at the stem of a small river or lake steamer. 

x8i6 U.S. Patent (John L. Sullivan) 10 Dec., Double stern 
wheel for boats. 1^6 ^Iarkham in Geog. ymt. VII. 188 
[The steam-launch] is propelled by a stern wheel, 

^ atirib, 1856 Olmsted Slave States 368 The boat I was 
in. .was a stem-wheel crafL 1882 Harper's Ma^. Dec. 3/2 
Our stern-wheel boat creeps along up stream. 1884 Pall 
Mall Gas. 3 Oct. 8/2 A new stem-wheel steamboat for the 
Nile expedition. 

b. trails/, in jocular use ( 

1859 Bartlett (cd. 2)450 The term is applied 
to any thing small, petty; as, a *stern-wheel church*. 

Hence SteTnwheel v. intr.^ to move by the 
agency of a stem-wheel. Sternwheeler, a boat 
propelled by a stem-wheel. 

1859 Bartlett ytwtfn (cd. 2) 450 Sienuwheeter^ a 
steamboat fitted up with a stern-wheel. 1905 Blachiu. Mag. 
Apr.3^S/i The stern-wheels slowly from the murky 

flood into the green water, 1906 Maem, Mag. Oct, 939 
Our little neat stern-wheeler emerges from the last great 
lock of the Assouan dam. 

Stemy, sta'rny, a. Sc. [f. Stern sb.- + -y.] 
Starry, 

a 1500 Chaucei^s Pari. Foules 43 (MS, Arch. Seld. B 24) 
..A sterny {other MSS. sterry] place. 1552 Lynoesay 
Monarcke 6045 Boith sterny heuin and Cbristellyng. X599 
A. Hume Poems viii. xo Quhen darkenes hes the heauen 
revest, Bot ather Moone or Stamie light. 1858 M. Porte- 
ous Souier yohnny 31 But 1 maun stop— its no in verse 
Your starny travels to rehearse. 

Sterop(e, -oppe, obs. forms of Stikbup. 
t Sterqxiili'niau, a, Obs. rare-'K [Formed 
as next -b -A2f.] = next. 

177* {Courtenay, etc.] Batchelor (X773) III. 170 One of 
those novi homines^ whom I despise, (men generally of 
ster^alinian {sic\ extraction). 

t Sterquilrnious, Obs. rare-^. [f. L. 
sterquilTni-um danghill (f. sicrctis dung) -ous.] 
Of or belonging to the dunghill, 

£2645 Howell Lett. (16^5) U. xHx. 58 It is just so no%v, 
that any triobolary pasquiller,. .any sterquilinious rascal, js 
licenc’d to throw dirt in the faces of Soveraign Princes in 
open printed language. 1656 Blount Glossogr. [18x8 Todd 
(erron.) Sterquitinous. (So in later Diels.)] 

Sterracle, variant of SteRaVCLe, 

Sterraster (st3rre*stai). Zool. [f. Gr. cTcpp-os 
stiff, solid + dar^p star.] A stellate sponge-spicule 
having very numerous rays soldered together for 
the greater part of their length. 

1887 SoLLAS in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 4x7/2 Connective 
tissue fibres by which adjacent sterrasters are united to- 
gether. i883 — in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. Ixiv. 

Hence Sterra-stral <r., pertaining to, or com- 
posed of, sterrasters. 

i883 SoLLAS in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. cxliv, Thus a 
strong tough composite sclerose and fibrous layer re.suUs, 
which we shall term the ^sterrastral layer *. 1900 i’/yc. 

Zool. Soc. 130 When a bud is detached, a shallow circular 
depression remains, the sterrastral crust here being thin, 

Sterre, obs. f. Star sb.\ Steer v.. Stir v. 
Sterred, -id, -it, obs. forms of Starred, 
Sterrep, obs. form of Stirrup- 
Sterrile, -ill, obs. forms of Sterile. 
Sterro-metaL [Gr. areppo-s stiff, hard.] An 
alloy of copper and zinc, with a small amount of 
iron and tin. Also shortened sterro, 
x85s Set. Rev. Nov, 133/2 Sterrometal. 1859 Spons* Diet. 
Engirt, t, iSSz Tripplin& 

lyatchmakers' HoJidbk. 74 Sterro.. is an alloy ! 

56 per cent, copper, 41 zinc, 2 tin, and i iron. 2884 C. G. W. 
Lock lyorkshop Rec. Ser, in. 42/1 Sterroaneial.. is a very 
strong and elastic alloy used by Austrian engineers for 
hydraulic press pumps. 

Sterrop, -up, obs. forms of Stirrup. 

Stert(o, obs. forms of Start. 

Stertel, sterile, obs. forms of Startle. 

11 Stertor (siautpj). [mod.L., f. L. slerHre to 


snore. Cf. F. stertenr^ A heavy snoring sound 
accompanying inspiration in profound unconscious- 
ness {Syd. Soc. Lex.), a. Folk. 

2804 Med. yml.^Xl, 210 A profound sleep, attended with 
a stertor resembling that of apoplexy. 1843 Budd Dis. 
Liver 298 The delirium passed into complete coma, with 
dilated pupils and stertor.^ 2901 R. L. Bowles in Lancet 
^ Jmy */* Mucous stertor is a term which may be given to 
the bubbling of air through mucus or fluids in the trachea 
or larger air-tube.5. 
b. gilt. 


2849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 99 Listening. . to the loud nose 
of a distant comrade, lest its fitful stertor should startle 
another pair of nostrils. 1856 Alb. Smith Mr. Ledbury I. v. 
31 The stertor of intoxication. 

StertoTious, -ness == Stertorous, -ness. 

1803 Med, yrnt. X. 246 The sickness had considerably 
abated, his respiration less stertorious. a 2849 Poe Facts 
Case M. FaldeinarVJk%. 1865 1. 125 The stertorious breath- 
ing ceased— that is to say, its stertoriousness was no longer 
apparent. 

Stertoroas (stautoras), a. [f. Stertor + 
-oos. Cf. F. stertoreux^ Characterized by, of the 
nature of, stertor or snoring ; a. Path. 

1802 Med, yrnl. Vlll. 80 The stertorous breathing {In 
apoplexy], 1863 Reade Hard Cash xxi. The stertorous 
breathing recommenced. 2884 M. Mackenzie Dts. Throat 
4- NoseH. 176 He passed through an.. attack of delirium 
tremens, falling into a deep stertorous sleep, 
b. gen. 


1842 F. E. Paget Mil/ord Malvoisin 08 The snortings 
and stertorous breathings which proceeded from Mr. Blote's 
pew. 1877-8 Henley in Ballades ff Rondeaus (Canterb. 
Poets) 272 A stertorous after-dinner doze. 

Hence Ste'rtoronsly aiiv.^ Ste'rtorousness. 
2832 Warren Diary Late Physic. II. vL 272 He lay in a 
state of profound stupor, breathing stertorously. 2853 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xx, They find ^ook still sleeping like 
one o’clock; that is to say, breathing stertorously with his 
chin upon his breast. 1876 Bristowc Tk. ff Pract. Med. 
(287S) rr/ In coma. .Che patient breathes slowly, irregularly, 
and stertorously. x8o8 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Stertorousness. 
20X0 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 606/x ITie driver continued to 
slumber stertorously. 

Stertylle, Starve, obs. ff. Startle, Starve. 
Steryn(e, -ynne, obs. forms of Stern a. 

Stet (stet). Printing. [3rd sing. pres, snbjtinct, 
of L. stare to stand.] * Let it stand * ; a direction 
in the margin of a proof or MS. that matter which 
has been altered or struck out is to remain un- 
corrected. Hence as v. traits.^ to cancel a cor- 
rection or deletion of (words In a proof or MS.) 
by writing ‘stet* in the margin and underlining 
the words with a series of dots. 

1821 Diboin Bibliogr. etc. Tour\. 129, 1 could discover. . 
that. .he wished me' to. .leave him to hSsdeles undstetsl 
x87S Southward Diet. Typogr. s.v, 

Stetch : see Stitch sb, dial. 


t State, V. Obs. Only in pa, t. and pa. pple. 
stet, stett, (? stite). [Perh. repr. OE. *sttetan = 
OFris. steta (EFris, stete, NFris. stiate, WFris. 
sijitte\ ON. steyta (Sw. stotay Da. stode) pre- 
historic *staufjan, related to the str. vb, Goth. 
stautan, Du. stooten, OHG. stBzyyin (MHG, stbepn, 
mod.G. stossen)t to push.] 

L trans. To push, shove, kick ; to throw or Bing 
violently. 

c 1330 Arth. ^ Merl. 5255 Galathin wit fot him stett. Out 
of his sadel he him pett. Ibid. 9096 fo in his way he 
met, Doun ri5i of hors he hem stett. 

2. intr. To go quickly or suddenly; to start or ^ 
ixsdafortk'y to hurl oneself or to come 

together with a violent collision ; to fall violently ; 
to spring or jump 

^■1330 Arth. ff Merl. 3270 Wib 50 gret ire to gider h?! 
mett, pat her bodis to gider stet. Ibid. 3312 To gider wjb 
bodis pai metten, p.at hope to grounde pal stetten. Ibid 
3807 pis spies anon forp stetten. Ibid. 6360 Saphiran wip 
king Arthour mett, Wip mijt gret on him stett. Ibid. 8479 
pe hepen swain sone doun stett. 9020, Sc^badde per 

of his heued ysmite, Nadde Adragenis to him stite. 
StetM(e, obs, forms of Stithy. 

Stetho- (stej)(7), before a vowel stethi-, com- 
bining form repr. Gr. aTTjOos breast, chest, occurring 
in medical terms. Ste-tlio-ca'rdiograpli, an in- 
strument for automatically recording at once the 
movements of the lungs and of the heart (cf. Ste- 
THOGRAPH, Cardiograph). Stethemdoscope [Gr. 
ivSov within + -scope], an instrument for examin- 
ing the inside of the chest by means of Rontgen 
rays, Ste^thogonio’meter [Gr. yojyia angle + 
- 3 IETER], an instrument for measuring the angles 
and determining the configuration of the chest. 
(See also following words.) 

1876 A. Ransoms Steihovxctry iii. 35 Dr. Burden Sander- 
sons •stetho-cardiograph is essentially a pair of callipers 
provided with similar drums. 1899 Lancet 12 Aug. A'F’/? 
Dr. Walsham .. showed his *slethendoscoM for the exami- 
nation of the chest. 1858 S. S. AusosPhys. Exam. Chest 
(1861) 367 The *stctho-gODiomcter,.is mtended to measure 
the angles at which the planes of different parts of the 
thorax are inclined to each other. 

Stethogram (ste-J>^gncm). [f. Stetho- + 
-GRAir.l A stethoeraphic traciDg. 

1900 W. S. Hald TexM. p/ijtiol. Fig. izs 
Stethogram of dorso- ventral diameter in nipple plane. 


STET PEOCESSUS. 


StetllO^aph. (ste'JiNgral). [f. Stetho- + 
-GH.UPH.] An instrument for automatically record- 
ing the movements of the chest in breathing ; a 
recording stethometer ; also called pnetwiograph. 

1876 Ir. rwi Ziemssen's Cycl. Pract. Med. IV. 352 The 
results.. that I [re. Riegel] have obtained by means of the 
graphic method of investigation, undertaken with mysimple 
and double stethograph. 1900 W. S. Hall TexM. Physiol 
oaa The Stetliograph._ Ihid. Fig. 124 Stethograph tambour. 
So Stethographic (-grte'fik), a., pertaining to 
or made by the stethograph ; Stethography 
(st/Jp-grafi), the action or use of the stethograph. 

. rSyS tr. yew Zieriissctds Cycl. hied. IV. 284 Stethographj-, 
introduced by myself [i. e. Rfegel], elicits results. .not alto- 
gether insignificant. _ 1890 Nature 9 Oct. 581/2 A paper 
on stethographic tracings of. .respiratory movements. 

Stetlxometer (st/J^’m/tw). [f. Stetho- + 

-METER. Cf. F, stithomHre (?from Eng.)] An 
instrument for measuring the extent of the move- 
ment of the walls of the chest in breathing. 

1850 Quain in Lend. yrnl. Med. II. 927 note. The Instru- 
ment. .must have a name, and I have therefore called it a 
Stethometer. 2861 S. S. Alison Phys. E.vani, Chest 342 
Dr. Quain’s stethometer. .resembles a watch, having a dial 
and index. 2877 M. Foster Physiol. 11. ii. (2878) 256 The 
movements of the chest walls may be recorded by means of 
the recording stethometer of Burden Sanderson. 

So Stethome*tric a.y pertaining to or obtained 
by means of the stethometer ; Stethometry (st/- 
)yp*metri), measurement by a stethometer, the use 
of the stethometer. 

2876 A. Ransoms Stethometry vii. 237 The stethometric 
register in June 2672 was as under. Ibid. 138 Stethometry is 
..sometimes of use in supplementing the examination of the 
chest by other methods. 

StetllOplLOne (ste-JitSIiinn), [f. Stetho- + -phone 
as in Telephone.] A name given independently 
to two improved forms of stethoscope : see quots. 

2858 S. S. Alison in Prpc. Roy, Soc. IX. 197 An instru- 
ment which I have invented, .and which, as it is specially 
adapted for the auscultation of differences in the sounds of 
different parts of the chest, I have named the Differential 
Stethoscope, or Stethopbone. 2897 Canadian EnFn.'bl^x. 
329 {Instrument invented by Rev. D. B. Marsh, Hamilton, 
Ont. (Canadian patent 24 Nov, 2896)]. 

Stethoscope (ste’J?Jskt>ap), sb. Also 9 erron. 
stethescope. [a. F. sUthoscope (Laennec, the 
inventor, riSip), f. Gr. cj%Sos chest + <y«OTr-€rv to 
look at, observe ; see -SCOPE.] An instrument used 
for examining the chest or other part by ausculta- 
tion, the sounds of the heart, lungs, or other internal 
organs being conveyed by means of it to the ear of 
the observer. 

iSso Med. yrnl. XLIII. 165 The instrument used by M. 
Laennec, and to which he has applied the term stethoscope. 
1824 J. Forbes {.title) Original Cases, with Dissections and 
Observations illustrating the use of the Stethoscope and 
Percussion. 2828-32 N^^bster, Stethescope. x86t Brit, ff 
For. Med.^Chirurg. Rev. XXVIII. 147 Bin-aural stetho- 
scopes,., meant to intensify the sound. .by conveying it 
simultaneously to both the ears of the auscultator. xB6z 
Alb. Smith Lond. Med. Stud. 23 A stethescope— a curious 
instrument, something like a sixpenny toy-trumpet. 

Jig. x86i Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 238 Ihe stethoscope which 
will record. .the true state of the financial health of the 
States will be afforded by the market rates of Federal 
securities. 

Hence Ste’tUoscope v. trans., to apply a stetho- 
scope to, examine with a stethoscope. Stetho- 
scopic f-skp'pik) [ = F. stitho 5 COpiqne\, -scopical 
adj’s., pertaining to, of the nature of, observed or 
obtained by a stethoscope. Stetliosco'picallyfl^t/., 
by means of the stethoscope. Stethoscopist (st^- 
J^'sk^pist), one who uses a stethoscope. StetUo*- 
scopy [= F. stethoscopiel, examination of the chest 
or other part with a stethoscope ; the use of the 


stethoscope, 

1840 A, Ewisc in A. J. Ross Mexn. (1877) 66 He would 
be much better able to judge if I would allow him to 
^stethoscope me. 2865 Spectator 30 Sept. 2084 He has 
been repeatedly slethescoped, and his lungs pronounced 
perfectly sound. iZz'i Lancet 23 Feb. 755/1 A ’'slelhoscopic 
examination performed by a student. x86i S. S. Alison 
Phys. Exam, Chest 336 The hydrophone.. is more an 
acoustic than a stethoscopic instrument. 2867 E. Yatcs 
Eorloni Hope x, The •steihoscopical examination, and the 
prescription-writing. 1876 Bbistowe T/t. 4 Pract. /led. 
(1878) 374 Many so-called dull sounds become obviously 
musical when tested ^stethoscop-ically. 2828 Zawrr/ 23 Feb. 
755/1 The minute scrutiny of the attentive and accurate 
*stethoscopist. 1859 G. \I UJSsOn ^letn. E. Forbes iv. 132 Ihe 
skill which has characterized the Edinburgh slethoscopists. 
2855 Dunclison Med. Lex. s.v. Stethoscope, This mode of 
examining affections of the chest, *Stctnoscopy..is wnat 
Laennec terms Auscultation mldiaie. 

II Ste*th.va, Obs. rare -L Corrupt form of Eis- 
teddfod. . ^ . ^f. 

x6i2 Drayton Polyolb. iv. 277 That at the 


tain’d a Victors praise, Had wonne 
worne ApoIIos Bayes. 

Stethy, obs. form of Stithy. 
11 stet proce'ssns. Ca-x. 
be stayed.] (See quot. 1840.) 


the Eilacr Harpe, and 


[L. = let process 


AVnij^Feb. 7/4 Enron 
pTbcMsns to bo tntciod and iho record to bo withdrawn. 



STEVEDORAGE, 


934 


STEW 


Steuard, -art, obs. forms of Stewabd, 
Steucli, variant of SXFW s/.S Sc. 

Steudiant, Stetu'e, obs. ff. Stodent, Stib v. 
Stevedorage (strvfdoared^). rare. [£. Steve- 
DOKE sb, + -AGE.] The charge for loading and un- 
loading cargoes, 

i 85 o Merc. Mar. Mag, VII. 73 Stevedorage,. ,8d per box. 

Stevedore (strv/doaj), sb. Also 8 stowadore, 
9 (Diets.) stivadore. [a. Sp. es/ivador, agent-n. 
f. estivartQ stow a cargo : see Steeve Stive v, 
A med. L. siivator in the same sense, together with the 
verb slivarCi occurs ad. 1263 in Mas Latrie Traitis de Paix 
(1868J Docum., 39, 40,] 

A workman employed either as overseer or 
labourer in loading and unloading the cargoes of 
merchant vessels. 

1788 Massaehitsetis Spy 10 July 2/3 Stowadores. 1828-32 
Webster, one whose occupation is to stow goods, 

packages, S:c. in a ship’s hold. New York. 1850 Blackw. 
Mag. July 54/1 Up mounted four or five, .stevedores [Cape 
To'.vnJ 1856 Ka>;e Arct.Expl. II.xvH. 181 We scrambled 
off over the ice together, much like a gang of stevedores going 
to work over a quayful of broken cargo. 1870 Standard 
17 Nov., The plaintiff was employed by Kennedy, a steve- 
dore, in unloading the steam ship Sutherland, 1899 F. T, 
Sullen Log of Sea-waif 6 The litter of cases, hales, etc., 
about the deck was fast disappearing under the strenuous 
exertions of the stevedores. 

fg. xBSy F. H. Ludlow Little Brother etc. 257 These 
stevedores of learning, the schoolmasters. 

aiirib, 1898 Daily News 16 Apr. 2/7 He was foreman of 
stevedore labourers, 1909 Sttppi. E. Essex Advertiser 21 
Aug. 4/3 One of the largest stevedore contractors. 

stevedore (strviclosi), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 

a. To stow (cargo) in a ship’s hold. Cf. Steeve 

b. To load or unload the cargo of (a ship). 

1862 U. S. Congress in De Vere Americanisms (1872) 637 
Sugar.. not stevedored. 1877 Law Rep.j 4 App. Cases 
A contract that the Defendant would not stevedore any ship 
which by the agreement is allotted to the Plaintiff 
Hence Ste'vedoriiig vbl. si., the action of the 
verb ; also the charge for handling cargo. 

1879 Lavi Rep., 4 App. Cases 6y5 The stevedoring of all 
ships not consigned to any of such firms should be under- 
taken by the parties, .in turn. 2892 Pall Mall Gaz. it Oct. 
7/2 Four or five shillings, svithout any freight or tonnage, or 
pilotage or stevedoring,. .is simply prohibitive. 

Steven (stev’n), sbX Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 

I stefc, Btaefn, stenm, 2 stefEne {Ormiii), 3 
stefne, stsvne, stevone, 2-4 stephne, 3-5 ste- 
vene, 4 steovene, 4-6 stevyn, (4 Sc. stew7n(e, 
stewin,6 .SV. stevyne),5-6 stovin, (5 steveime, 
6 Bteeven), 6-J stearen, 8-9 dial, stewon, 2- 
steven. [DE. sl^/i, stemn fern, corresponds to 
OFris. siQ'tie, OS. stenina, also stemnia (MLG. 
stemne, slcveite), MDu. stemme (mod.Du. stem'), 
OHG. siimtus, stimma (MHG., mod.G. stimme), 
Goth, stibna ; not in ON. (the Sw. stdmma, Da. 
stemme are prob. from LG.). It is uncertain 
whether the Tent, root is *stem- or 

1 . = Voice in various applications. In mod. 
dial, use chiefly; A loud voice (cf. 5). 

<2900 tr. Bsdtds Hist. iv. xxvi. [xxv.J (1890) 354 Ond sxva 
swa he cu)?re stefne W'aa to me sprecende : Wei 6u dest, 
cwfficS lie, [etc.], c 1000 AElfric Gen. xx\'n. 22 Witodllce 
seo stemn j'S lacobesstefn. a 1x22 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 656 pa stod seo kynlng up to foren ealle his Ssgna & 
cw^ luddor stefne Dancod wurS hit [etc.], cixys Lairib, 
Horn. 43 pa onswerede him drihten mildere steuene, Aris nu 
paul aris. ciaoo Ormin io€8o, & tar wass herrd an steffoe 
anan. CX250 Gen. ^ Ex. 355 After Sis dede a steuonc cam, 
‘ 3 u, nu, quor art, adam, adam?* <11300 Havelok 1273 
panne she hauede herd the steuene Of pe angel ut of heuene. 
She v.'as so fele si^es blipe, pat [etc.]. ^1300 Leg, Gregory 
(Schulz) 298 pat child ban bigan to scriche Wihsteuen, as it 
were a grome. 13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 200S Bi vch kok ^t 
crue, he knwe wel he steuen. c 1373 Se. Leg. Saints xxviii. 
(Margare^tAs As he puple herd pis stewine And he thonir 
hat bydwis was, pai fel flatlingis on hare face, c 1385 
Chaucer L. G, lY. 2328 Sche cryetb ‘systjT:* with ful Icmde 
a steuene. C1450 Mirk*s Festial 302 And so a steven 
comnie and tolde he Emperour hat [etc.]. 15x3 Douglas 
.dEneis iii. iii. 54 And strekand wp my handis towart hevin, 
Mj*ne oiisone I maid w'ith devoit stevin. 1575 Lakeham 
LeU (1871) 4x A doouW Dwarf. .With stceuen full stoout 
amids aJl the preas. Said ‘hail, syr king’. 1768 Ross 
Helenore iir. 113 Quo Jean, my steven, sir, is blunted sair. 
An* singing frae me fright^ aff wi’ care. • 1819 R. Gall 
Poems Qj Then could her Sangsters loud their steven raise. 
1865 . S. Bani:s Provinc, IVords Wakefeld s.v., Thah’s 

a rare stewen, lad. a x 885 G. E. Mackay Love Lett. 
Violinist (tlQ^ 197 He,, lifted up his stev'en To keep the 
bulwarks of nis faith secure. 

f b. With one steven, with one voice, in accord. 
c 1320 R. Beunse Medii. 382 For 50W we preyd alle with 
o steuene. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 2584 All they sayd with 
one steuen : ‘ Lordyngl-S how longe wolle ye chyde ; 

f c. Voice in petition; cry» petition, prayer. Ohs. 
e X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 43 On diepe wosiSes ich dupe to 
he hlouerd, blouerd her mine stefne. c Anihtm St. 
Thomas 8 in O. E. Misc. ^ Haly thomas..Vre stephne 
vnderstonde. 13.. K, Alis, 6346 For, byhold, up thy 
steovene Ys y-herd into the heovene. as4ooPistili of Susan 
263 Lord, hertellche tak hede, and herkne my steuene So 
Fre, CZ460 Tovmeley Myst. iL 175 Abell. GckI thatshope 
both erth and beuen, I pray to the thou here^ my steven. 
1589 Lo:^z Scillaes Melam. etc, E2, Father of light, .Bring 
to effect this my desired stcauen. 

+ d. Used for : Right of speaking. Obs. 

CTX7S Lamb. Hcon, 83 Moa hefdc uorlorca efre slepbne 
bi-uore gode. 


f 2 . Speech, speaking; language, tongue, Obs. 
C1386 Chaucer Sgr's T. 150 Theris no fowel )>zt flecth 
vnder heuene That she ne shal wel vnderstonde his steuene. 

14.. Pol. Rel. 4 - L. Poems 245 ‘Superbia* ys the most 
prinsipall [sin], ‘ pryde pertly ‘ in cnglysshe steven. 

'(* 3 . Fame, report. Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylns iii. 1723 pat sw'ych a voj*s was of 
hym and a steuene Thorugh-out h® world of honour and 
largesse. 

t 4 , Sound, noise(ofsinging, music, laughter). Obs. 

23.. E. E, Allit. P. A. 1X25 A 1 songe to loue gay 
luelle, pe steuen mo3t stryke \jut^ \Th« to helle. c 1369 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 307 Some of hem [birds] songe 
lowc Some hygh and a] of one accorde. . Was neuer herde so 
swete a steuen. C1400 Sowdone Bab, 2258 Dame Floripe 
lough with loude steven. a 1460 Play Sacrament 80 Now 
mynstrcll blow up w* a mery sicvyti. 

5 . Outcry, noise, tumult, din. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B, 1402 Stume \,MS. sturnen] trumpen 
strakc steuen in hatle. ^1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 12x9 The 
thundjT rorede with a gresely steuene. 1500-20 Du.n'bar 
Poems XXL 69 Pitt obscure, Quhair youlis ar hard with 
horrcble stevin. 155s Pkaer YEneid. iil (1558) Gjb, And 
from the skyes the lightning fyers do flashe w* grisly stcauen. 
1579 Spenser Skepk. Cal. Sept. 224 And had not Roffy renne 
to the steuen {gloss Noyse], Lowder had be slaine. a 15^ 
Maitland in Sat. Poems Refor7n.r.%%\\x.\Z furious fluidis 
w' grittcr force ay flowis. And starkar stevin, quhene stoppit 
ar he stremis, 2625 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe 25 Before some 
thunder-steaven For warrant of his act gave oracle from 
Heaven. 2826 Hogg Q. Hynde vi. Poems (1865) 262 All 
nature roar'd in one dire steven ; Heaven cried to earth, and 
earth to heaven. 2876 IVhitby Gloss, s. v., Your clock strikes 
with a desperate stewon. 

^ 6. Used by Middleton with obscure applica- 
tion. [Prob. by some misunderstanding.] 

2597 Middleton Wisd, Par.\. 17-^0 Gab, His shield is 
victories iramortall stcauen. Ibid, viL 2^-30 K 2, (Wisdom] 
GuUding her selfe with her selfe-changing sleau’n. Ibid. 
xviii. 14-16 Y3 b, And brought thy precept, ss a burning 
stcauen, Reaching from heauen to earth, from earth to 
heauen. 

+ Stewen, sb.^ Obs. Forms: i stefn, 4-5 
stevene, 5 stevyn, (ste y wyn e) , 6 stevin, 
stewin, 4-%, 8-9 norik. steven. See also Stem 
sb.'b [OE. sUfn masc. (also stemn Stem j^. 3 ), 
cogn. with ON. stef fixed time, summons, sieftta 
(see next). The Teut. root appears to be '^stei-I\ 

1 . A time, turn, vicissitude, occasion. Niwan 
si^ne (OE.), afresh, anew. To change {hf)stevcn5 
(=s L. mutare vices')^ to take turns. 

Beowulf 2594 H>Ttehyne hordw'eard,. .niwan stefne nearo 
Jjrowode fyre befongeo, se 3 e ar folce weold. 2398 Trevtsa 
Barth. De P. R. viii. x. (Tolletnacbe MS.) For as a weh«r 
in lying© up on on side tumcj> and chaungeh by euen 
sleuines: so he sonne beynge in..aries makeh euenesseof 
dayand nj'Bte. Ibid. xii. Introd., And hey [cranes] ordeyne 
\^'acches, and in wak>*nge ebaungen steulnes. 2590 Coblerof 
Canterb. 50 [Descr, Scholar.] Mickle could he say at each 
steuen Of the llberall Arts seuen. 

2 . A set or appointed time ; a date fixed for a 
meeting or a payment. 

In IME. chiefly in the phrases to set a sicv€7t, to appoint a 
time j at set steven., at the or a fixed time ; at unset steven, 
by chance, unpreparedly; to break one's steven, to fall to 
keep an appointmenL 

a 2225 Juliana 7 Ant efter lutle stounde wi 5 ute long 
steuene wes him seolf soqdc to Affrican. C2374 Chaucer 
Compl. Mars 52 That by her bothe assent was set a steuen 
That Mars shal entre. 23.. Gaw, Gr. Knt. 2060 per was 
stabled bi statut a steuen ^nis by-twene. Ibid. 2213 Who 
sti3tles in hk sted, roe steuen to holde? ^2386 Chaucer 
Kntls T. 666 For al day meeteth men at vnset steuene. 
2390 Gower Conf. 1 1 . 30 Wher was thcr evere such a knyht, 
Ihat so..Of Slowlhe and of foryetelnessc Agein his irowtbe 
brak bis stevene? 0x460 TenuneUy Myst. xxviiL 125 Me 
dere fader of heuen..ffrom ded tolif at set stevj’n rasld me. 
2470-85 Malory Arthur ii. xiv', 92 Yf I slee hym here I 
snail not scape. And yf I leue hym nov/ peiauentur I shalle 
neuer mete with hym agejme at suebe a steuen, 2543 St. 
Papers Hen. VIII, V, 287 Tbe Cardinal., will sodenly, ere 
he be ware, prevent hym, and take hym atsuch unsett stewin, 
as he nor all the frendes he hath shall not be able to relief 
hym. Ibid, X. 723 And, as it chaunced, we met even at on 
steven, before the tent. 2555 Watresian Fardle of Facions 
App. 345 That.. ye male haue w’holesome remedies, when 
nede is, and not be driuen to sieke remedie at vnsettc steuin. 
as6oo Robin Hood ^ Guy of Gish. xxviL in Child Ballads 
III. 93/x Wee may chance mee[t] wUh Robin Hoode Att 
some vnsett steven. 

b. A convened assembly. 

1481 Botonttr 7 'ulle of Old Age (Caxton) \Vben I am in 
my village,. I make cverj’ day meetings ste^'jms, and as- 
semblies of my neighbours. 

3 . Comb.; t steven- free, some kind of right 
enjoyed by certain tenants with regard to the use 
of the lord's mill ; ? exemption from restriction to 
particular times. 

* 3^5 Covenoftt at Bishop's Castle, Salop (Addit. Chart. 
40S46) Conceit ctiam dictusRogerus..predictoPhi!ippo.. 
Steuenefreo in dicto molendioo suoi. 

t Stewen, sbj^ Obs. Forms: i stefn (?), 4 
stevin, 8teven(e, 5 steyvyne, Sc. stewyn. [Late 
OE. stefn (pi. stefsict) a, ON. stefna, f. stefna to fix 
a time, summon: see Stevek v?- (sense 3),] A 
citation, summons; bidding, command, 
e 1x00 O. E. Chron. (MS,D.) an. 1052, J^crarddon pa hat 
roan £ealde;^isIasbetv/eonan,&scttonstefna ut to Lundene, 
& man bead {ra. folce feta). _ 13.. Gosp. Nicod. 162 pc men 
hat wight and willy ware said ; to hi steuin we stanci. 13 . . 
E. E, Allit. P. B. 360 Now Noe neuer stj'stez {margin 
iMyntczl-.Er al wer stawed S: sloken, as he steuen wolde. 
Ibid. B. 463 [The raven sent out from the ark] Fallez on he 


foule flesch..& sone^ederlyfor-jetegister.day steuen. aiioo 

Isumbras 299 And alle salle bowe hir to fote and hande Aid 
noghte withstande hir stevene, ^x^o York Myst.'ix 6 
Thre semely sonnes and a worthy wiffe I haue cucr at my 
steven tostande. ^-2470 Henry Wallace vii. 232 Grantyt 
wes fra God in the gret hewyn, Sa ordand he that law suld 
be ibair stewyn. 

+ ste‘ven, sb.^^ Sc. Obs. Forms : 6 stewin, 
-jm, 6-7 steven. [Either repr. OE. stifn var. of 
stimn Stem sb."^, or a. the equivalent Du. or LG. 
steven^ = Stem i. 

1522-23 Acc. Ld.High Treas. Scot. IV. 473 Ilem,..ane 
[dracht] fra Newbolill of stewinnys to boittis. 2523 Douglas 
dEncis i. i. 65 With bent saill ful, richt merely saland,Thair 
stewinnis stowrand fast throw the salt fame. Ibid. 1. iii. 29 
The schippis stewyn frawart hir went can writhe. Ibid v. 
iv. 137 Stevenis. 2673 D. Wedderburn Vocab. 22 (Jam.) 
Prora, the steven of a ship, or the fore castle. 

Ste’VeiX (stev'n), sb.^ slang. Money. 

^ 1812 J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Steven, money, 1812 SporU 
ing Mag. XL. 131^ The steven (meaning money in the 
language of a fighting ring), 2834 Ainsworth Rco^oad 
IV, u, It plays the dickens with the steven. 

tSteTren, Obs. [OK. ste/nanf stwfnan^t 
stefn, Steven sb.^ Cf. ON. stefnal\ 

1 . intr. In OE. : To alternate, take turns. ' Cf, 
Steven r^.2 i. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. 126 Altertianiium staefnendra. 

2 . trans. To appoint, constitute. 

a 2000 Csedmonls Gen. 160 Frea engla heht hurh his word 
wesan waeter semasne, nu under roderum heora ryne 
healdaS stowe gestefnde, ^ a 2225 Aticr, R, ^10 ‘ Pepigunus 
cum morte fedus, et cum inferno pactum imulmus : ' b^t is, 
wehabbe 3 trou 5 eipluhtdca 6 e,&foreward istefned mid helle. 
C1440 York Myst. xxiii, 64 Lord God 1 I loue he. .pat me, 
thy poure prophett Hely, Haue steuened me in Fis stede to 
stance. 

3 . To summon, [After ON. stefnal\ 

a 2222 O. E, Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048, pa hi hi<Jer ut 
comon ha stefnede heom man to 2® mote. Ibid. an. 1093, 
And se cing Willelm him steofnode to Gloweceastre. 

4 . To specify, state. 

c 2425 ? Lydc. Assembly of Gods 824 A crane on hys hede 
stood, fays crest for to steuyn. c 2440 Pol, Rel. fp L. Poems 
(1903) 243 In Rome Y shall 30U steuene An honpred kyrkes 
fowrty and seuen. 

5 . ^zal. (See quots.) 

2674 Ray N. C. Words, To Stein or steven ; idem [i.c, to 
bespeak a thing]. 1828 Carp. Craven Gloss,, Stewen, to 
order, to bespeak 

Hence fStevening vbl. sb., appointment, 

XX. , in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 46 (Df tfcutbe nis the trechour 
nont Bole be babbe is wille ywroht At stcvenyng um- 
bestounde. 

Stevexi (stev’n), v.^ "No^diaU [f. Steven 
a. intr*. To make an uproar, shout, b. trans. 
To deafen with noise. Hence Ste'veniug vbl. sb. 

e 2220 Bestiary 575 Sipmen here sterfnge forgeten for hire 
stefningc. ^2440 York Myst. xxxii. 6 5 e stynte of youre 
steucn>mgso stowte. 1855 Robinson W/utly Gloss., ToStev 
von, to shout with great strength of voice. 1862 — Dial. 
Leeds Gloss, s. v., Mak a less o‘ thee dm, wi’ tub 1 It’s fit to 
ste^won onnybody. xZjxSwaledateGloss.,Stevin,..Xia rant, 
t Steven, Obs, Also 5 stevyn, o stevin. 
[a. ON, stefna, to sail in a certain direction ; to 
aim (at something), f. staf?i stem of a ship.] intr. 
To direct one*s course. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 302, & furthwith, cvyn at he say, 
h.is layser stevend vp vnto hevyn. c 2460 Townetey Myst. 
XX. 546 That childe.,rasyd hym self apon the ihrj'd daj', 
And stenen [? read steuen] to heuen. Ibid. xxvL 594 Ihesus. 
Nay, mar\', neghe thou not me, ffor to my fader, tell I the, 
yit stcvyndd noght. Ibid. xxix. 336 When he stevynd vp 
so sodanly To his fader in maiesle. 2523 Douglas AEneis 
V, L 57 This being said, towart the port thai stevin. 

t Ste* vened, a. Obs. Forms: 5 stevynd, 
stevynyd, stevenyd, stevend. [OE. gestefned, 
pa. pple, of gestefn{i)an, perh. to alternate, 
diversify, f. stefn Steven sbl^ ? Embroidered. 

It is possible that there may sometimes have been confu- 
sion between this v.’ord and steynyd Stained ppl. a. 

axooo Aldhelm Glosses in Napier OE, Glosses i. 5323 
Manicse sericis elauatse, handstocumidgodewebbumsestef. 
nedc. 1452-3 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) IIL 133 Dexvsde pret. 
iij costers, steuynd cum angells. CX474 Invent, in Poston 
Lett. III. 408 Item, a stevj*nyd clothe. C247S Cath. Atigl. 
363 (AddiL MS.) A Stevenyd c\o^^, PoJwiitus. ^ 1479 Test. 
Ebor, (Surtees) IIL 246 To..myservaunt, a hailing of white 
stevend with vij warkes of mercy. 2499 Wills 4 * In'v. N. C. 
(Surtees) I. 104 A stevynd clath vj'*. 
t Stevenet, v. Obs. rare~^. [repr. OE. *slcf- 
7ittlan, var. of slcuuiitlan, f, stefn, slemti Steveit 
ri.'-Q mtr. ? To stop. 

a 1225 Kath. 1265 Hwi stutlgi 32 nu, & steuentiff se 
Stille? 

stevin, stevne, stevon(e, etc. ; see Steven. 
Stew (sti/J), sb?- Forms : 4 stuwe, (?) stuy, 
4-7 Etewe, stne, 5 stievre, stwe, styuye, styTve,^ 
styTvye, 5— sterv. [a. OF. estui (mod.F. eltii 
case, skeath, also tnb for keeping fish in a boat), 
verbal nonn f. estuier to shut up, keep in resen-e. 

Godefroy has an instance (dated 1356) of OF. eslui in the 
sense of the Eng. v/ord, although be explains it wrongly.] 

•f 1 . In the phrase in stew [ = OF, en estui], said of 
fish kept in confinement, to be ready for the table. 

c 1385 Chadcep. Pret. 350 Ful many a fat paririch hadde 
he m Muwe, And many a Brccm, and many a luce in 
Stuv/e. Z4.. Piers oj" Putlham \n Hastshomt Afur. tife/r. 

T, (1829] 119 They tofisshyng goon ^^yth envy, ..And wayte 
in warajTies all the nyght,..To bribe and here away the 
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best. That soioume and kept Lien in stie^'c For store that 
nothyng shulde hym remewe. 1573 Tusser Hitsb. (1B78) 33 
Thy ponds renew, put eeles in stew, To leeue till Lent. 

2 . A pond or lank in which fish are kept until 
needed for the table. 

1387 in £. E, Wills (1882) 2 p* sestcrne pat longep to the 
stuys. 139 . Earl Derby's Exfeel. (Camden) 74 Cuidam 
valetto custodienti le Stewe manerii EpiscopI, vs. pr. ^■1400 
Pt/fr. Sauflew xW. (1859) ^ The Apostles were the fysshers 
whiche that Crist found in this worldly see; whiche fisshes 
he putte in the stewe of his loued chirche, ^1450 Godstovj 
665 Stywys, dicbis and briggis. 1539 3i 
yill^ c. 2 All manner of fisshinges with any nettes fete]., 
in any severall ponde stewe or mote withe an intent to steale 
fisshe out of the same. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 234 A con- 
trivance for Fish-ponds,. .where the stews notonlyfeed one 
another,.. and may be sewed by letting the water of the 
upper Ponds out into the lower. 1755 Cambridge in World 
No. 123 fait would be a noble employment for the lovers 
of antiquity, to study to restore those infallible resources 
of luxury, the salt-water stews of the Romans. X774 T. 
West Anttg. Furness 95 Their mills, kilns, ovens, and slews 
for receiving their fish. x8Sa Ansted Channel IsL 11. ix. 
(1865) 213 A somewhat remarkable natural stewor pond exists 
in Jersey, in the manor of St. Ouen. x8M Goooc Avter. 
Fishes 24 The young fish may adrantageously be confined 
in * stews ’ or artificial enclosures. 

t b. irons/. A pond of any kind ; also, a moat. 
<rx44o Pallad, on Husb. l 769 Let make a stewe With 
rayn watir, thyn herbis to renewe. 1592 Wyrley Artnorict 
Capiialt de Buz 139 This castle was inuirond with deep 
stew. 

3 . An artificial oyster-bed. 

26x0 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 335 Oisters, (whereof 
there are many pits, or stewes), 1624 Middleton Game 
Chess V, iii. He that inuenled the first stewes, for Oysters, 
And other Sea-fish. 1817 J. Evans Exeurs. Windsem^ etc. 
452 At Colchester, Milton, &c., stews or layers of Oj^sters are 
formed in places which nature had never allotted for them. 
i88x Ingersoll Ovsier-Indusir. (Fish. Industr. U.S.) 249 
Stew, an artificial bed ofoj'sters. Applied to theold Roman, 
and also to the modern methods of fattening (English). 

4 . A breeding place for pheasants. 

1888 Cassell's Encyel.Dict. 

6. ailrib.^ as *{* slew-pool, slew-pond. 

1623 Althorf MS. in Simpkinson Washingions (i860) 
App. p, 1, To Martin 3 daies at the stue pooie..oo 02 02. 
..To Browne 6 daies raming the stucpoole heade..oo 03 00. 
1797 Jane Austen Sense ^ Sensib. xxx, There is a dove- 
cote, some delightful stewponds, and a very pretty canal. 
186s G. F. Berkeley Life Recoil. II. 314 In a stew-pond 
you may tame a fish to a certain extent. 

Stew (stir/), sbJ ^ Forms: 4 sttx, atuwe, 
stuyue, styue, 4-5 stwe, 5 stw, etywe, 4-6 stue, 
4-7 stewe, 5styewe,6 stuue, //. stuse, 6- stew, 
[a. OF, esluve (mod.F, dtttve\ a Com. Romanic 
word, represented by Pr. eslubat Sp., Pg. eslitfa, It. 
stufa\ the discrepant forms seem to proceed from 
the two vulgar Latin forms, stupha {stufa) and 
stupa, both which are recorded in med. Latin, The 
ulterior etymology is obscure : some regard the 
word as a verbal noun f, a vulgar L, vb. *exiufdre, 
f. *tufus (It. lufo) vapour, a. Gr. 7 v<pQs. Connexion 
of some kind no doubt exists between the Rom. 
word and the Tent, root *slub^ in OE. sltif-bsp 
hot-air bath, slofa masc. bath (mod.Eng. Stove sb.), 
MDu. stove, mod.Du. sioofltm. stove, foohvarmer, 
Du. sloven to stew, OHG. stuba fern, heated room, 
bath-room (MHG., mod.G. siube room), ON. slu/a, 
stofa wk. fern, room with a fireplace (Sw. stufva, 
stuga cottage, Da. slue room). 

The It. stufa was in the 17th c. adopted as Stufe.] 

I. A stove, heated room. 

1 1 . A vessel for boiling, a caldron, Obs. 

c 1305 109 pe leuerokes..Li3ti)» adun to 

man is muj? Idijt in stu ful swl^e wel Pudrid wi)> gilofre 
and canel. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 44 As burning Aetna 
from his boyling stew Doth belch out flames, and rockes in 
peeces broke. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M, \. 321 Here in 
Vienna, Where I haue scene corruption boyle and bubble. 
Till it ore-run the Stew. 

b. A furnace for heating rooms by flues. Obs. 
1688 Holme ni. 424/x A Stew or Stove... This 

is a thing by which Rooms are made warm, for Sick' and 
Crazy Bodies, which cannot approach near a Fire. 

+ 2. A heated room ; a room with a fireplace. 
c 1374 CaAVceKTreylusm. 601 Troy Ins . . myght it seThurgh 
out a lytel ^vyndowe in a stuwe, Tber he by-shet syn myd- 
nyght was [inj mewe. CX400 Maundev. (1839) xt. 131 It 
fresethe more strongly in tho Contrees t^n on this half; and 
therfore hathe every man Stewes in his Hons, and in tho 
Stewes thei eten and don here Occupatiouns. XS7* I^* 
tr. LavaiePs Ghosts 4 Sfir. (i59fi) i6S They heard a knife 
falling from the upper part, or flore of the stewe, wherein 
they were, yet sawe they nothing. 

fb. ‘ A hatter’s dr^'ing room.’ Obs.oTSfzirious} 
the F. ^luve has this sense. 1847 Haluwell. 

3 . A heated room used for hot air or vapour 
baths ; hence, a hot bath. Obs, exc. JPlsl. or arch. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 291 The bathes and the stw^ 
bothe Thei scheiten in be every weie. C1400 LanfroJtc s 
Cirurg. 192 His bodi schal be wel frotid in pe bap ouVei" m 
a stewe. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 481/1 Stw'e, bathe, stu/^, 
ienne. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 16 pe paralitik man schal j 
he hooL.if 3e make him a stewe hoot and moist with herbis, 
pat is to seye, eerbe >nie [etc.]. CX483 Q.k'xxo'H Dialogues 
42 Natalye the ivyf of the stewes Kepeth a good styewe,.. 
They goon thedyr to be stewed AJle the strangers. x54®"* 
'Ltxo’t Image Gov. 84 After his exercise. .he entred into a 
baine or stew not hotte, where he taried sometjnne by the 
space of one houre. c 1550 H. Llovd Treas. Health Uiiu 
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(Copland) U ij, Then put the pacient in a stewe or hole 
hous^ 1648 Gage West Ind, 242 There is scarce any house 
which hath not also in the j’ard a stew, wherein they bath 
themselves with hot water. 1656 W. Du Comemus' 
Gate Lai. Uni. § ^67. 135 Being entred into a stew or hot- 
hous, we get up into the sweating-tub, and draw out the 
sweat. X799 Tooke Pieu) Russian Emf. 1, 357 A messuage 
corisists of a dwelling-house, a few little store-rooms, stables, 
and a stew or hot-bath, by which the yard is inclosed. 
C1800 Canning Poet. /F^j.(i827)39 Oh ! where is the great 
Doctor Dominicetti, With his stews and his flues, and his 
vapours to sweat ye? 1809 A. Henry Trav. 301 Stews, 
sudatones, or sweating-houses, are resorted to for cure of 
sickness, for pleasure, or [etc.]. 1853 Dunglison Med. Lex., 
Stave. ,\z used for drying various substances, as plants, 
extracts, conserves, &c. or for taking >apour baths. In this 
case the stezu or stove is said to be wet or humid ; in the 
opposite case, it is said to be dry. 1865 Pall Mall Gaz. 
23 Sept, 6/2 Above the vaults the original Turkish bath, or 
‘ stew,’ remains in good preservation. 

4 . A brothel. (Developed from sense 3, on 
account of the frequent use of the public hot-air 
bath-houses for immoral purposes. Cf. Bagnio.) 
a. In plural (chiefly collect, ; sometimes, a quarter 
occupied by houses of ill-fame). 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. VII. 65 lacke pe logelour And 
lonete of pe stuyues. ^1386 Chaucer Friar’s T. 34 So 
been wommen of the st3'\'es,..yput out of my cure. 1436 
Rolls of Parlt. IV- 511/1 No person that had dwelled at 
the comonc Stjnves. ^ 1450 Cafcrave St. Aug. \i. 8 He 
used tauemes and stewisand sweeh sory gouernauns as [etc.]. 
£1460 Tmvneloy Mysl. xxx. 350 Ye lanettj's of the stewys, 
and lychoareson lofte. c X520 Skelton Magnyf. 1226 Some 
of them renneth strayght to the stuse. 1550 Crowley Efigr. 
281 The bawdesof the stues be turned all out. 1581 Pettie ir. 
Guaszo'sCiv. Conv, IL (1586) 90b, Many GenlJemen.,tbinke 
it no lessc shame to be scene in y® companie of baser 
sort, than to be taken in the common stewes. 1593 Nashe 
Christ's T. 77 London, what are thy Suburbes but licensed 
Stewes? xfixx Burton Anat. Met.wu ii. n. i. (1624) 367 In 
Italy and Spaine, they haue their stewes in every great 
Citty. ^ 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 239 At this time also, by 
the King’s command, were the Stewes suppressed. i68x 
(D'Urfey) Progr. Honesty iv. 4 Tickets from the Beldame 
of the Stews. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 33 P 9 All Affecta- 
tion by any other Arts to please the Eyes of Men, would 
be banished to the Stews for ever. 1791 Boswell yohnson 
an. 2776, 5 Apr., He strongly censured the licensed stews at 
Rome, 2838 Dickens O. Twist xl. Among the most noisome 
of the stews and dens of London. 2865 J. Hatton Bitter 
Siveets xxxvi. He frequented the dens and fashionable stews 
of the metropolis. 1873 Dixon Two Queens ni. i. I. 1x8 
Their ranks ivere filled B5' rogues and scare-crow's from the : 
styes and stews, 

PS’ 2637 Trapp iv. 23. II. 43 Carnall hearts are 

« . stewes of unclean thoughts. i 

^ Erroneous explauation. 

2836 S. Cooper Prod, Surg. (ed. 6) 332 (Cassell) In the 
borough of Southwark. .there were places called stews, 
where prostitutes were confined, and received the benefits 
of surgical assistance. 2888 CasselPs Encycl. Diet., Stew 
..an early form oflock hospital, 
fb. iu plural form construed as sing. Obs. 

1530 Tisdale Answ. More iv. ii. Wks. (1573) 220/1 His 
setting vp in Rome a stues not of women oneJy, but of the 
male kynde also agaynst nature, and a thousand abbomi- 
nations to grosse for a Turke, arc tokens good inough that 
he is y« right Anticbrbt. 2572 R. T. Discourse 33 b, Hee 
defloured Ma)’desand straungers: made Laieranenseftbat 
boly Pallace) a Stewes, and brothall house. 2612 Cotch., 
Huleu, the name of a Stewes in Paris. 2632 Lithcow Trav. 
IX- 406 A play ne Stewes or Brothel house. 1650 W, Brough 
Sacr. Pnne. (i6w) 230 Lasciviousness. .is sacrilegiously to 
make the Body((jod’sTcmple)a Stewes. d Emiliane's 

Frauds Rom. Mojtks 61 A Monk. .very scandalously kept 
a publtck Stews. 

•}* C. in sing. Obs. 

c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 26 By abstinence, or by seke- 
nesse, Prison, stewe, or Crete distresse. 1554 Declar. 

Bonneds Articles AZ Rys house was nothing elles but a 
common stewe. 1612 Shaks. Cymb.i. vL 152 To Mart As 
in a Romish Stew. xbzACKUS^Necess. Sefar. (1849) 145 
For the glorj' of God, that it may appear his house to be 
no cage of unclean birds, no sty of swine, no den of thieves, 
no stew or brotfael-house. 2640 Defos. 5 Mar. in Glouc. Dioc. 
Reg., The breeding of thesaid Judith Ansley was noe better 
then in a Stewe or whorehouse, Bystander ziz Father 

and son may, with propriety, be seen together at the same 
stew. ’2809 Kendall Trav. l. xiu. 155 Dost thou suppose, 
villain, I am acquainted with bad bouses? What dost 
thou want of a stew? 

t d. (sing, and pk) A bawd or prostitute. Obs, 
2552 Huloet, Stew, bavde, or marchaunt of whores, leno. 
2578 Whetctone ssl PI. Promos ^ Cass. iv. iii, Shall Cas- 
sandra now be termed, in common speeche, a stewes? 2639 
Mawe City Match v. v, I have matcht a Stewes; The 
notedst woman oth'Towne. 2650 Sir A Weldon Crt. King 
yarttes 146 Instead of that beauty he bad a notorious Stew 
sent him. 

H. Senses derived from Stew 


i. A preparation of meat slowly boiled inastew- 
n, generally containing vegetables, rice, etc. 

7Sfi Mrs. Caldekwood in Coltruss Collect, (hlaitl. Club) 
They can dress, .upon this stove, a roast, a boill, a fry, 
;tew and a bake. 1817 Byron Beffo vii. Because they 
>’e no sauces to their stews. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shof 

ii, It’s a stew of tripe. .and cow-heel, .and bacon. .and 
IS, cauliflowers, new potatoes, and sparrow-gra^ 
rking up together in one delicious grav^’. ^^72 * Ouid.a 
searel I. S3 Mariuccia poured her stew into a dish.^ 

'g. 1859 Dickers T. Txvo Cities it. iv, The sediment 
he human stew that bad been boiling there all (wy» 
b. Irisli stew : a dish composed of pieces of 
itton, potatoes, and onions stewed together. 

314 Byron Devirs Drive i, The pe>;i|..d»ned on a 
el or so in an Irish stew. 1826 in Skendantana 253 An 


Irish stew was that on which he particularly plumed him- 
self. 2891 Spectator 14 Nov. 669/2 A recipe for Irish stew. 

6. A state of excitement, esp. of great alarm or 
anxiety. 

2806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life l Introd., Our 
peiplexities and alarms, at which they presume to sneer 
under the nick-names of rubs, bores, stews, takings &c 
1809 Lady Lvttelton Corr. (1912) 85 Poor Mr. Allen is in 
a stew about his sermon. 1817-S CoBBETri?«fif. US.iiZzx) 
18 What a stew a man would be in, in England, if he had 
his grain lying about out of doors in this way ! 2825 Brock- 
ETT H. C. Gloss. S.V., In a sad stew, in a stale of great per- 
plexity. 2849 E. E. Napier Exeurs. S. Africa 11. 248 As 
you may readily fancy, I was all the time in a most con- 
founded stew, lest the tender, pulpy branches should give 
way, x^A Sword fy Trowel J&n, 41 As to France., she is 
in an everlasting stew. 

^ 7 . colloq. A state of being overheated or bathed 
in perspiration. Cf. Stew v. 3 a, d. 

x^2 A ai. Fairbairn in W. B. SeJbi'e Life (1014) ix, 330, 

I never was in such a stew, as it were confined in a stove 
withm stoves. 19x1 Webster. 

HL 8. aitrib.,2jz (sense 2) stew-door \ (sense 
4) f stew-holder, stew-instructed adj. ; also f stew- 
hole, a hole in the floor of a kitchen to serve as a 
cooking fireplace; + stew-side, a quarter occupied 
by stews or brothels ; stew-stove, a cooking stove. 
.Aiso Stew-house. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 698 He..gan \>t *5tewe dore 
al soft vn-pynne. e 2430 in Phil. Trans. XXX. 842 That 
no *Stcw.hoIder keep noo Woman wythin his Hous that 
hath any Sycknesse of Brenning. 1598 Stow Surv. 331 In 
a Parliament holden at Westminster the 8. of Henry the 
second, it was ordayned..Tbat no stewholder or his wife 
should let or stay any single woman to go and come freely 
at all limes. 2780 Young Tour Irel. L ico The *stew hole 
in his kitchen. 2633 Ford Love's Sacrif. iv. i, Her *stewe- 
instnicted Art. 2552 Huloet, *Stewside or plaoe for whores, 
suburrana regh. 2727 [E. Dorrixcton) PMlip Quarll 
(18x6) 56 He cut a hole in the ground.., after the manner 
of *stew.stoves in noblemen’s kitchens. 

Stew (sti/ 7 ), sbi^ Sc. and north. [Of obscure 
etymology. 

The sense history of Stew sh? and the related vb. seems 
to exclude the possibility of connexion with those words. 
From the similarity of sense, the word has been supposed 
to be cognate ivith (M)Du., LG, slif OHG. siouf (mod.G. 
siaub), Da. siov, dust ; but the phonological possibility of 
this has not been shown.] 

Suffocating vapour, steneb, or clouds of dust. 

237s Barbour Srucexi. 614 Sic ane stewraiss owth tbame 
then Of aynding, bath of hors and men. 2523 Douglas 
jEneis 11. x. 83 With stew, puldir, and dust nuxt on this 
wise. 2571 H. Ckarteris Lyndesagps Wks. Pref, Aivb, 
Fra that tyre rais sic ane slew, quhilk stniik sic sturt to 
thair stomokis, that thay rewit it euer efter, 2782 ), Hutton 
Tottr to Caves (ed. e) Gloss. 96 SiroJ, when the air is full of 
dust, smoke, or steam. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss., Stew, 
vapour, dust, an offensive smell. xSkg Goodwife at Home 
xxiv, 9, 1 fear ye’il scoafice wi’ the reel:. An a' the stoor an* 
slew. 

f Stew, v.'^ Obs. Also 3 Bteowien. [Early 
ME. steowi, stewe (the compound wiSstewe occurs 
ell'll Lamb. Horn. 15), perh. repr. OE. *steow^ 
an WGer. * 5 tawwjan (3 sing. *stawip), whence 
MLG., MHG. sibuwen, stauxven to check, restrain, 
hinder, mod.G. stauen to dam up.] trans. To 
check, restrain, 

e X20S Lay. 6266 And he sette stronge lawen to steowien his 
folke. aizzsLeg. Kaik. Z7A StilJe beo ]?u penne & stew 
swuche wordes. /bid. 658 aleistre ham swa bt ha beon mid 
alle istewet & still e. /bid. 1529 Stew ]>e, & stille bine wordes. 
c 2250 Prayer to our Lady 34 in O. E. Misc. 293 Modcr ful 
of milce.,la2te me steowi mi fiesc. 1 a 1400 Morte Arth. 1489 
Thay.. alle stewedewyth strenghe,thatstode tbemeaga3'nes. 
c 1400 Sege yertts. 48/84 1 (E. E. T. S.) Waspasian stynteb of 
be Stour, steweb his bumes, pat wer for-beten & bled. 

Stew (stir?) v?’ Forms: 5 stiwe, stuwe, 
stewyu, stuwyn, stuyu, 5-6 stewe, 5-7 stue, 

5- stew. Pa. pple. 5 stewid, -yde, y- stwyde, 
•yed, 6 stuyd, 7 stewd. [a. OF. estuver (mod.F. 
dtuver), related to estuve Stewj^.- Cf. Pr. estubar, 
Sp., Pg. estufar, It. stufare .1 
1 1 . trans. To bathe in a hot bath or a vapour 
bath. 


CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Goz\ Lordsk. 69 Aftir bat stewe 
be with stewynge couenable to be tyme, for bat mekyl pro- 
fj’tes. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirttrg. 192 At morowc he schal 
be stewid, and wbanne he swetib his bodi schal be frotid 
wib vinegre, c 1430 PUgr. I^yf Manhodew. xxxJL (1869) 87 
OoD day thou chaufest him the bath, and sithe stlwest long. 
estuues] him. CZ440 Gesta Rom. (Addit. MS.) 1^* 33* 

Thenseide the precidente,*stewethln’me,ande than shaUehe 
speke ’. C1440 Promp. Parv.AZt/z SluwyQ meaner baihyn 
(v.n stuyn in a stw), balneo. **2533 Berners cxlv, 
543 And the lady had iiii ladyes to seme her and she 
wynyd and stuyd, and aparaylyd. 2541 Cxipland 
Form. Xiijb, it were bebouefull to bath or stewe the 
membre wth the infusyon of a pyewof yren. ^ * 

tr. Galelhmcr's Bk. 2 ^hy$ickc i/i For 

Seeth Wormewoode in water.. .Some th«e are , ^ 

Ihesomein vineger.and 

Sm T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 39 The _ P ^ 

no otherwise than if we bad been stewd in Stoves or not 

eii) t°pt 
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stewe wardens, or any frutes, or meates, je esUuue. 1594 
Gd. Huswi/es Handmaid Kitchin 15 b, To stue a Neates 
foote. 1598 Shaks. Merry /K iii. v. 121 And in the height 
of this Bath when I was more then halfe stewM in grease 
(like a Dutch. dish) to be throwne into the Thames. 1606 
— Ant, «5* C4 n. v, 65 Thou shall be whipt with Wyer, and 
stew’d in brine. *632 Sherwood, To stew mjsaie, ou 

bouillir la chair enire deux plats, -1669 Sir K, Digby's 
Closet opened To stew a Breast of Veal. 1688 Holme 
Armoury wi.Zifz To Hash is to stew any Meat that is cold, 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Engl. Househpr. (1805) 121 To stew a 
Turkey brown, c X770 Mrs. Glasse Conipi, Confectioner 
22 Pour it on your pippins, and stew them till they are quite 
tender. z8x6 Tuckey Narr, Exped, R. Zaire iii. (1818) 122 
Earthen pots . . in which they boil or stew their meats. 1828 
Scott F, M, Perth xxviii, Pits, wrought in the hilhside and 
lined with heated stones, served for stewing immense quanti- 
ties of beef, mutton, and venison. 2873 ‘Ouida* Pascarel 
II. 6 We saw the food stewed and fried ere it came to us. 

b. intr. Ofmeat, fruit, etc.: Toundergostewing; 
to be cooked by slow boiling in a closed vessel. 

1594 Gd. Huswi/es Handmaid Kiichtn 1 Let them [Tur- 
neps, etc.]stew till they be verie tender. 1701 Conipl, Caterer 
79 Let them all Stew well together, cijjo Mrs. Glasse 
Coinfl, Confectioner 25 Let them (pears) stew over a slow 
fire for half an hour. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hai, 548 
Catillac (pear J... Large, broadly turbinate, brownish-yellow, 
and red, stews a good colour. 

c. Li fig. phrases, with the sense : To be left to 
suffer the natural consequences of one’s own actions. 
Cf. Fry v,^ 3, and F. cuire dans son jtis, 

1656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccaltnCs Advts. Pamass. 11. liii. 
(1674) zoj, (He] could not. better discover Hypocrites, than 
by suffering them (like Oysters) to stew in their own water. 
1885 Times 21 May 8/3, I have held that it would be pos- 
sible. .with some reservations, to allow the Soudan to *stew 
in its own grease’. 1883 Sir W. Harcourt Sp. at Lowestoft 
14 Dec., Liberals must not be in a hurry to 'turn the Tories 
out. He would let them for a few months stew in their own 
Parnellite juice. 190X Scotsman 7 ^lar, 7/4 Abyssinian 
soldiers are to be withdrawn, and the Tigreans are to be left 
to stew in their own juice. 

3 . transf fa. irans. To bathe in perspiration. 
160s Shaks. Lear ii. iv. 31 Came there a reeking Poste, 
Stew’d in his haste, halfc breathlcsse, painting forth From 
Gonerili his Mistris, salutations. 1620 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Praise Hemp>seed (1623) 31 Drencht with the swassing 
■waues. and stewd in sweat. 1673 R, Head Canting Acad. 
133 The expectation of.. punishment had stew'd him in a 
cold sweat, x686 tr. Chardin's Trav, Persia 226 We did not 
feel the Coldness of the Weather : For the Crowd of People 
..almost stew'd us before we got out. 1687 A. I/Ovell tr. 
Thevenois Trav. 11. 40 We encamped close by this Castle, 
all scorched with the Sun, and stewed in Sweat, 
fb.^^. To soalt, steep, imbue. Obs, 

1602 Shaks. Ham, ni. iv. 9^ To Hue In the ranke sweat 
of an enseamed bed, Stew’d in corruption. ct63o Quarles 
Solomons Recant, Solil. ii, Wks. (Grosart) II. 174/2 Stue 
thy heart in mirth. And crush the childe of sorrow in her 
birth. 163s Brome Sparagxts Card, v, xiii, His conscience 
is stewd in Bribes. 2822 Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. ii. (1869) 
223 An opinion vs vulgar that vs stewed in the rank breath 
of the rabble. 

c. To confine in close or ill-ventilated quarters. 
Chiefly with up, 

1590 Greene Mourn. Gar>H. (1616) 5 If Aristotle had still, 
like a Micher, been stewed vp in Slagyra, he had neuer 
written his workes. 1698 Fryf.r Acc. E, India ,5- P, 92 The 
Rich Banyans.. stew themselves out of a penurious humour, 
crowding Three or Four Families together intoa Hovel. 1714 
Mackv journ. Eng. (1720) II. 38 Formerly the Country 
Ladies were stewed up in their Fathers old Mansion Houses, 
and seldom saw Company. x8xa Svr J. Sinclair Syst. 
Hush. Scot. I. 27 Cattle suffer much from being huddled 
together, and stewed close up in a low-roofed cow-house in 
winter. 

d. intr. To stay excessively long in bed. Also, 
to remain in a heated or stifling atmosphere ; hence 
slang,, to study hard. 

1671 Tukc Adv. Five Hours i. (ed. 3) 15 Sir, they have 
certain Niches in their Walls, VVhere they climb up a Nights, 
and there they stew, In their ow'n Grease, till Morning. 1703 
Vanbrugh Confederacy 11. i. Abroad, abroad, abroad al- 
ready 1 wh^, she uses to he stewing in her bed three hou rs 
after this time. 1832 Warren Diary Late Physic* II. 

iv. 219 What _a gloomy man that Dr. is.. I he keeps 

one stewing in bed for a week, if one has but a common 
cold.^ z866 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 706 Cooper was 
stewing over his books. 2870 Miss Bridgman R. Ly7ine 
1, vi. 81 The sea-breezes will freshen me up, after stewing 
in this hole, 1897 Mary Kingsley JF. Africa 576, I had 
been stewing for nine months and more in tropic and equa- 
torial swamps. 1906 IFestm. Gaz. 17 Sept 4/1 Should the 
charms of bis book lure him to sleep, . . the string tied to his 
tuft of hair would instantly remind him of the . .necessity to 
' stew * for the ensuing examination, 

SteWy S';® Sc. Also p steuch. [f. Stew j 3 . 3 ] 
intr. To slink, emit a stench. 

2563 WiN5nT tr. Vincent. Lirin. xxxi. Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 64 
Thai knaw thair stink to na roan almaist haistelie to be 
plesand, gif it stewlt and reikit out naikit and plane. 2891 
/. J. H. Burgess Reumie's EUddie 63 Da stink o brimstin 
m a bizz Cam steuebin but. 

Stewable (stij<-ab’l). [f. Stew vfi + -able.] 
Capable of being stewed. 

2873 Ruskik Fors Clav, xxvii. 19 Probably stewable in 
your modem stoves with better effect. 

Steward (stiw-sjd), sb. Forms : i stigweard, 
Btfweard; 1-5 stiwsrd, 3 stiwa 3 rd, 4 - 5 stiwarde, 
4-6 styward(e, 5 styeward ; 4-5 steiward ; 3-7 
stuard(e,5 stwarde, 5“^ stuerd(e, 4-6 Btaward(e; 
4-5 stouard, 5 stewer(o)de, 4-6 steward(e, 4- 
Btowaxd. / 9 . Sc. and north. 5 fitewarte, 5 stwart; 


7-8 Stuart ; 5-8 steuart, 4- stewart, [OE. j//- 
weardf sligweardf f. siig of uncertain meaning -h 
weard keeper, Ward sb. 

The word is not found tn any MS.cariier than the nth c., 
and the form stigweard, though certainly the original, is 
recorded only in a late transcript. The first element is most 
probably OE. stig a house or some part of a house (cf. stig- 
•wita house-dweller); this is doubtless cogn. with stigu Sty 
sb. and sitgan to climb (Sty ».), but there is no ground for 
the assumption that siigweard originally meant * keeper of 
the pig-sties ^ 

The Eng. title is quoted by Froissart in the OF, form 
estuard. The rare ON. stfvarSr is adopted from OE. 

Since the 26th c. the definitions of the word have often 
been influenced by the supposed etymologies siead+ward 
and siozu+ward.} 

1 . An official who controls the domestic affairs 
of a household, supervisingthe service of his master’s 
table, directingthe domestics, and regulating house- 
hold expenditure ; a major-domo. Obs. exc. Jdisi. 

c 2000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 223/7 Disco/orus. discifer, 
r/^/sti weard. cxooo ^lfric Gloss, \h\d. 129/13 EconomuSf 
stiward. ^2290 St, Eustace 144 in S, E. Leg. 397 pis 
kni^tes pojte wonper gret pat a such heiward Of so quinte 
serutse was as he were eny stuard. 2393 Lancl. P. PI, C. 
XVI. 40 Reson stod and stihlede as for stywarde of balle. 
24. . Bk. Curtasye 535 in Bahees Bk., At counlyng stuarde 
schalle ben. c 2470 Henry IVallace iv- 383 Hys stwart 
Kerlyc brocht thaim in fusioun Gude thing eneucb qubat 
was in to the toun. 1390 Spenser F, Q. i, x. 37 The first of 
them, ..Of all the bouse had charge and gouernement, As 
Guardian and Steward of the rest. 2601 Shaks. Twel, N, 
II. V. 169 If not, let me see thee a steward still, the fellow 
of seruants. 1623 Webster Duchess Matfi Dram, Pers., 
Antonio Bologna, steward of the household to the Duchess, 
1651 J. White Rich Cabinet (1677) 171 A Steward comeing 
to buy fruit for his Lady, bought all the apples they had at 
7 a peny. 

transf, and fig, 1697 De Foe Ess. Projects 302, 1 cannot 
think that God Almighty ever made them so delicate, so 

f lorious Creatures.. and all to be only Stewards of our 
louses, Cooks, and Slaves. 

b. A member of a college who supervises the 
catering or presides at table. 

1749 Pointer Oxon.^ Acad. 23 'Tis a custom for one of 
these scholars to take it by turns to be steward every week, 
whose office it is to cater for the rest of the society. 2803 
Fowler Hist, C, C. C, (O. H. S.) 31 The Steward of the 
Hall was one of the gradoate-Fellows appointed, from week 
to week, to a^lst the Bursars in the commisariat and in- 
ternal expenditure of the College. 2899 B. W. Henderson 
Merton Coll, 249 To each Undergraduate table one member 
is appointed as steward. Forty years ago the Postmasters 
elected their own steward. 

c. A servant of a college who is charged with 
the duty of catering- Also, the head servant of a 
club or similar institution, who has control of the 
other servants. 

2318 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) III. 473, iiij H 
shalbe delyeurd yerly to the stuward of the said (^ollegge. 
17x7 E.^ ^llLLCR Acc, Umv, Comb. 106 The^ 71b Statute 
concerning the Steward.. appoints him to go with the Cook 
to the Shambles, to see the Victuals bought; and to demand 
from the Fellows, &c. all Montes due for Commons, and 
sireings at the end of every Moneih, &c. xBSi (Trevelyan) 
Horace at Univ. Athens (i86?) 19 The steward and the 
cook have done me brown. 1014 Kelly's Oxf, Directory 
Worcester (College]. Steward & Head Cook. 

d. An officer in a ship who, under the direction 
of the captain or the purser, keeps the stores and 
arranges for the serving of meals ; now applied to 
any attendant who waits upon the passengers, often 
with, defining word indicating rank or special func- 
tion, as bath-, cabin-, deck-, table-steward; captain's 
steward, chief steward, paymaster's steward, etc. 

In comic literaturetherearemnnyallusions to the steward's 
function of attending to sea-sick passengers. 

c 1430 Pilgrims Sea-Voy. 38 ‘ Hale in the wartakc ! ’ ‘bit 
shal be done,* ‘Steward I couerthe boorde anone.’ 1496 
Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 166 John Swynborne styward 
— viij*. John Gylpyn coke — x*. 1583 T. Washington tr. 

Nicholay's Voy, III. vv. 76 Their daily prouision . .is prepared 
by a steward & a cooke. 2626 Capt, Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 5 The Steward is to deliuer out the victuall, accord- 
ing to the Captaines directions. 2^4 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. xviii. 76 Poor Panurge, .sat on tSe Deck all in a heap, 
..and. .bawl’d out frightfully, Maislre (PHostely 

. .pr’ythee let's have a piece of Powder'd Beef or Pork. 1836 
Marrvat Midsh. Easy ix. But a cup of tea, and ship’s bis- 
cuit and butter I can desire the steward to get ready for 
you. 1863 Dickens Mut, Fr. iv. xii, Talk of trades, . .who 
wouldn't Know your brother to be a Steward 1 There’s, .an 
air of reliability about him in case you wanted a basin, 
which points out the steward 1 1883 W. Clark Russell 
Sailors' Lang. 139 Steward, a saloon waiter. One who has 
charge of the stores. Those under him are called under- 
stewards, sBgj Punch z$Jau. Mr. Dibbles {en route 
far Paris. Sea choppy). Channel Tunnel not a bad idea. 
..Steward 1 \Goes below.) 

2 . As the title of an officer of a royal household, 
a. gen. Originally, an officer with similar func- 
tions to the ‘steward^ of an ordinary household 
(see sense i). After the Norman Conquest, the 
title was the Eng, equivalent of the OF, sene- 
schal, med.L. senescallus, dapi/er,'w}iich,in England 
as on the Continent, had come to designate an 
office in the royal household held only by a great 
noble of the realm. Obs. exc. J/ist. 

?^Z955 K, EadreiTs JVill in Birch Cartul. Sax. HI. 75 
And aclcan ^esettan discffe3;ne and gesettan hr^lgene and 
gesettan binele hundeahtatig mancusa goldis...And Jelcan 
gesettan siiswcard britij mancusa goldes. a 2x22 O. E. 


Chron. an. 1120, SwySe manega of bass cynges hired 
stiwardas, & bur)>enas, & byrlas. c 2203 Lav. 7422 He hicfde 
ene stiwarde pene wisseste mon of al pis ajrde. C1330 R, 
Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 13602 Neuere styward ne 
botyler pat serued kyng ne kayser. So wel halp at here 
power. <22350 S. Thomas 194 in Horstm, AlUngL Leg. 
(1881) 22 pe kinges steward and als pe quene To Cristes 
'law conuertid he clene. CT3S0 Will. Paleme'iyjZ A siif 
man & a stern pat was pe Kinges stiward & cheueteyn was 
chose pat eschel to lede. c 2430 Merlin vi. 102, I will praye 
yow, that yef ye be kynge, that ye make mysone Kay youre 
stywarde. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings xviii. 18 Eliachim the 
sonne of Helchias the stewarde [Vulg./ri^oriYHr 
2756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 310 Charles Maxi, 
milian Von Thurn, steward of the housbold to the empress- 
dowager Eleanora. 

b, (Lord) Steward of the King’s Household. 
A peer whose nominal duty it is to control the 
King’s household above stairs, and to preside at the 
Board of Green Cloth (see Green cloth). In early 
times he exercised important judicial functions. 

[CZ400 ¥ Roiss AKT Chron. CEuvres 1872 XVI. 23 Messire 
Thomas de Persy avoit est6 ung grant temps souverain 
estuard de Tostel du roy, e’est-h-dire en franchois maistre et 
seneschal.) 2428 in Nicolas Proc, Privy Counc, (1834) III, 
286 John Lord Typtot an off Powys sthuard off pe Kynges 
bowse. 2332 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § x The same Licence* 
to be declared in writing by the Kinges Highnese, or the 
Lords Stewarde of his most honorable Houshold. 1554 
Act I Mary c. 4 It bathe now pleased the Quenes Majeatie 
to. .chaunge the name of the Create Maister of her Highnes 
most honourable Houshold.. into the name of the sayd 
Lords Stuarde of her most honourable Householde. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, jv. i. 18 The Duke of Suffolke is the 
first, and claimes To be high Steward. 1720 J. Ciiamrer- 
layne St. Gt. Brit. i. ti. (ed. 23) 108 For the Civil Governe- 
ment of the King’s Court, the chief officer is Lord Steward. 
3 , a. (Lord High) Steward or f Great Steward 
of England.' Recorded since the 15th cent, as: 
The title of a high officer of state, the earlier sene- 
scallns Angliae. Since the accession of Henry IV 
this officer has been appointed only on the occasion 
of a coronation, at which he presides, or for the 
trial of a peer, which takes place in the Court of 
the Lord High Steward if Parliament be not sitting. 

Originally this office seems to have carried little more than 
the privilege of waiting on the king's table, especially on 
state occasions. But it soon became hereditaiy in the earls 
of Leicester, and powers similar to those of the French 
seneschal were claimed for it by Simon de Montfort. This 
development was checked by the attainder of Simon, and 
the office finally fell in to the crown by the accession of ils 
holder Henry IV. 

2454 Rolls ofParlt. V. 240/2 Thomas erle of Devonshire, 
uppon an enditement of hign treasons,. afore Humfrey Due 
of Bukingham, steward of Englond for that tyme assigned. 
2522-3 Act 14 15 Hett. VIII, c. 20 § r Before Thomas 

Duke of Norffolk for that tyme oonely beyng greate Stuarde 
of Englande by tbe Kynges lettres patentis. a tyoo Evelyn 
Diary Jan, 1641, Tbe E. of Arundell and Surrey.. was 
made Hign Steward. 27x0 J. Chamberlayne St. Ct. Brit. 

I. It. (ed. 23) 83 Tbe Lord High Steward of England or 
Vvee-Roy, 2769 Blackstone Comm, iv. xvx. 257 They 
usually (m case of an impeachment of a peer for treason) 
address the crown to appoint a lord high steward. 2842 

J. G. Nichols in Genii. Plag. May 485/2^0 the high office 
of Steward of Engjand the Duke of Lancaster became en- 
titled in light of his wife, on the death of his father in law 
Henry Duke of Lancaster in 1361. 1907 Harcourt His 
Grace the Steward 379 We may regard the Southampton 
trial as the true source of tbe court of tbe lord high 
steward. 

b. (Lord High) Steward of Scotland. Hist. 
The first officer of the Scottish King in early times ; 
he had control of the royal household, great admin- 
istrative powers, and the privilege of leading the 
army into battle. The office, described as sene- 
scallatns Scotiae in a charter of Malcolm IV, 1158, 
fell in to the crown upon tbe accession of Robert 
the Steward as Robert II, whence the name of the 
royal house of Stuart ; but the title was given to 
the heir-apparent until the Union. Great Steward 
of Scotland is now a title of the Prince of Wales. 

Reg, Privy Seal Scot. I. 210 His derest son James, 
prince and stewart of Scotland. 2710 J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit, II. II. (ed. 23) 411 Tbe Lord High Steward of 
Scotland . . was . . in the old Charters, placed before the Con- 
stable and Mareschal. a 1768 Erskwr lust. Law Scot, i, 
iv, § 10(1773) 57 We may here. .add a few words concerning 
the office of Steward of Scotland. 2845 New Statist. Acc. 
Scot. X. 497 Subsequently to his [sc. Malcolm's] lime, we 
find the antiquated title of Abthane giving way to that of 
Steward of Scotland. 1873 Maine //xVr. Inst, 139 ITie blood 
of the Steward of Scotland runs in the veins of the Kings 
of England. 

f 4 . A deputy-governor, vicc-gerent. Obs. 

czzos Lav. X1789 Sende ich wulle to ASionasrd pe is min 
a3ene stiw'ard. . . For him ich habbe wel bi-tasbt Brutlond 
to witene. 1:1300 Havelok 666 pe wicke traitour godard, 
pat was denema(r]k a stiward. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
111. 435 Zephiron, Alisaundre bis sty^vard (L, prafecius 
Alexandri], Ibid. IV. 425 He. .ordeynede styirardes (L. 
presides) to governe pese londes. c 1450 Merlin 11. 24 The 
terons chosen Vortiger to be stwarde. 
jig. 71436 Pol. Rel. ff L, Poems (1901) 12 Souden of all 
Surry, Emperour of Babilon, Steward of Helle. Ibid., And 
whi f^t I am Stiward of Helle ; I Jetc you wite I haue 
alle gouernaunce of wicked mawmentrics& wicked spirites, 
1643 Ball Sphere Gov. 7 A King of England U but in 
nature of an bigt Steward of tbe Kingdome by inheritance. 
5 . One who manages the affairs of an estate on 
behalf of his employer, 

.'<1x386 Chaucer Frol. 579 Worthy to been stywardes of 
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rente and /ond Of anj^ lord that is in Engelond. c \\zzSir 
Amctdace (Camden) i, The stuard sayd, Sir, je awe wele 
more Thenne 30 may of 5our londus rere, In faythe this 
seuyn 3ere, 1488 Maldon (Essex) Liber B. fol. 39 Robert 
Plomer,..chefe Siyward of landis on^to lord Henry, Erie of 
Essex. 1577 Gooce tr, Hercsbach's Husb. r. 11 Ouer my 
Gate I haue latde my Steward, from whence he may looke 
into the Court. . and ouerseehis neighbour the Bayly. *741 
Middleton Cicero I. vi. 456 The principal manager or 
steward of all his affairs. 1821 D'Ovly Life Sancroft I. 
468 On the following day, the servants of his establi.shment 
were dismissed by the steward. 1846 McCulloch Acc. 
Brif, Emp. (1854) I. 451 We believe that the stewards of 
England, though inferior, perhaps, to the factors of Scot- 
land, are a. .useful body of men. 1892 Lady Verney Veruey 
Mem. 1, 14 The estate had been so long without a head, 
under the management of the steward. 1910 C. Shorter 
Highiv. .V Byivays Bttckingh. xvi. 177 The present Manor 
House.. has long been given over to the Duke of Bedford’s 
steward. 

b. Steward of the manor \ one who transacts 
the financial and legal business of a manor on behalf 
of the lord; he holds the manor-court in the lord’s 
absence, and keeps a copy of its rolls, whence the 
name steward of copyhold. Steward of the leet, 
steward of the hundred^ steward of the haven-conrl^ 
an official with similar functions in the leet, hun- 
dred, and haven courts, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5431 Stywardes. 
iordynges courtys hofde. 1377 Langu P. Pt. B. Prol. q6 
Some, .in slede of sluwardes 5ylten and demen. 1425 BeJ/s . 

IV. 306/2 Stuardus ofLetus and Hundredis. 1531 ' 
Star C/utmber Cases (StldtnSoc.) II. 186 William Marcball 
gentleman than being Steward of the scid Manour. c 1337 ' 
m W, Rye Cromer (rSSg) 52 Henry Erie of Surrey High 1 
Stuard of the Kyngs Haven Courts in Cromer. 1577 Leigh 
Surv. G j b, Yerely Fees to any Receiuour..high Stewarde, 
or vnder Stewarde. .to bee gojmg out of a Mannour,..are 
called Reprises, c 1600 Manner Crt. Baron (1909) 200 
The Stewarde ys an offyeer named by the Lordc, and his 
offyee ys to directe the sewtors by order of lawe to rccorde 
and regester the plees and Judgements of the Courte. . . And 
he is not Judge there but Recorder or clerkeas shalbe sayde 
for he cannot quash an Essoin nor doe any other thinge 
withoute the assente of the Sewtors.^ 1791 Kitsqn Jiirisd. 
CrtyLeet Introd. p. viii, The Leet is a court of record... 

It is held before the Steward., of the Lord. 1864 Miss 
S. P. Fox Kingshridge Estuary 3 The Manor of Kings- 
bridge belongs to John Scobell, Esq.. .whose Steward holds 
a Court Leet and Court Baron here. 2897 E. Howlett in i 
IP. Andrews' Legal Lore 93 The steward also usually pre- 
sides at the copyhold courts of the manor- 

c. The title of : The administrator, often with 
merely nominal duties, of certain estates of the 
Crown, as Steward of Blackburn Hundred^ + the 
Ducky of Lancaster. For Steward of the Ckiltern 
Hundreds y see Chiltern i. 

2444 Rolls of Parlt, V, 106/2 The Styward of the Duebe 
of Lancastre. c 1472 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 26 To our 
right trustie & welbeloved Sir William Plompton, knight, 
Stuard of the lordshipp of Spofford. 2499 N. Riding Rec. 
N. S. (1894) I. 230 To.. Sir RJe* Chomley, Stuard of cure 
lordship of Pykeryng. 2600 in Cath. Rec. So<^ Publ, V. 
383 (jut of Blacborne hundreth, whereof y' maiestie haith 
made him the stuarde. 

d. In Scotland: A magistrate originally ap- 
pointed by the king to administer the crown lands 
forming a Stewabtry, q.v.', see quot. 1754. 
Principal siewartf such an official as distinguished 
from the stewart-depute^ to whom part of the duties 
were usually delegated. Obs. exc- Hist. 

2432 Sc. Acts fas. / (2824) II. 21 pe lorde of pe Regalite 
or his Stewart or bal^e. 1473-4 Aec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 

I. xo Item of the Stewarte of Kirkcudbritn Jxli. eiSlS 
Balfour Practicks (2754) 26 Stewartis and Stewartreis. 
Stratherne, Lord Drummond. 2678 Sir G. Mackenzie 
Crini. Laws Scot. 1. xxvii. § x. (2699) 143 The Sheriffs, Lords 
of Regalities, and Stewarts, are declared Judges competent 
to this Crime, a 1688 J. Wallace^ Descr. Orkn^ (x<^3) 88 
The Government of the Stewart is in the Kings Bounds, the 
Manner and Procedure of his Jurisdiction is after the form 
of Sheriffship, the Title only differing. 2708 Prod. 18 Aug. 
in Lond. Gas. No. 4464/4 We.. ordain.. Our Solicitor to 
Dispatch Copies thereof to the Sheriffs of the several Shirec, 
Stewarts of Stewartries. 2754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 
(1809) 38 The Stewart was the magistrate appointed by the 
King over ‘such regality lands as happened to fall to the 
Crown by forfeiture, Sic.; and therefore the Stewart’s juris- 
diction was equal to that of a regality, a 2768 — Inst. Law 
Scat. I. iv. § 10 (2773) 56 Regahty-deputes were sometimes 
called stewards; but steward, in the strict sense, signified 
a magistrate appointed by the King over special lands be- 
longing to himself. 190X R. De B. Trotter Gailowt^ 
Gossip 236 Davie. .summons’t the laird for the price o the 
hooses, but he made naething o’t, for the Steward said he 
had nae writins on’t, 2922 .A. Porteous Hist. Crie//i\. 32 
The office of dapifer, seneschal, or steward, of Stratheam. 

e. Steward of the High Peak : see quot. 1851.^ 

*653 M anlove Cust. Lead-mines 199 (E.D.S.) The Dutchie 

Court. .may appoint a Steward, that may try The Ca^e 
again upon the mlnery. 1852 Act 14 ^ 15 Piet. c. 94 § 3 To 
be called the Steward of the High Peak Barmote Courts, 
and such Steward shall hold his Office during the Will and 
Pleasure of Her Majesty. ^ , 

6. fg. (from senses r and 5.) An administrator 
and dispenser of wealth, favours, etc. ; esp. one 
regarded as the senr'ant of God or of the people- 

Partly after Biblical uses, in which the word represents 
Gr. oucovo^ioe, L. d/spensafor. 

?copo Solil. Augustine in Cockayne Shrine {1864) 176 
hinco betcre bmt ic forlete ba XVf® and fol^yge Jjam 

me c^Ser ysstiward je 3as welan eac hys freonsej^es. 
tf t225^«rr. 386 Luue is heouene stiward. 

Good \Pyf iau^te Lott's, ax in Babees Bk.y Jcue of Jjtn owne 
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good, and^ be not to hard. For seelden is hous poore 
jjere god is steward. 1539 .Bible (Great) i Cor. iv. i l^t 
a man thys wyse esteme vs, ciien as y* minysters of Christ, 
and stewardes of the secretes of God. 1575-85 Abp. Sandvs 
Serm. x. 267 (3od hath made him rich, that he as a faith- 
ful steward might bestowe those riche blessings vpon the 
familie..of God. 25^ A- HoMER<7r//« (S. T.S.) 147 The 
Lord IS a wise and discreet stewurt, and dispensator of his 
benefits. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP. v. iiL 137 Master Shallow, 
Lord Shallow, be what thou wilt, I am Fortunes Steward. 

G* Sandys Trav. r. 32 Luxury being the steward, and 
treasure vnexhaustable. 2765 Blackstone Comm. i. vii. 
257 He (the king) is the steward of the public, to dispense 
It (justice] to whom it is due. 27^ Harte Eulogius 203 
J^t steward of the bounty he receiv’d, And dying poorer 
than the poor reliev’d ! 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi. II. 
19 A man of business and a vigilant steward of the public 
money, 

7 . An officer in a gild, usually ranking next to 
the alderman ; also Hist, often as a rendering of 
L. senescaltus, ONF. eskevetn : see Skevik. 

lo* • *n Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 278, & syf he on neawyste 
forofaren sy warnige man (tone sttwerd to hwylcere stowe 
Jiact lie sceole & se stiwerd warnixo sy^San Sa ge^yldan, 
2432 m F. A. Hibbert Orig. En^. Gilds (1892) 46 The Sty- 
\vardes and Maistrcs of the saide Crafte. 2494 in Eng. 
Gilds (2870) 188 The Stuarde off the Glide for the tyme 
beyng shall truly countrolle them y^ ben a^ente. 2870 
Toulmin Smith English Gilds Introd. p. ciii, There was an 
alderman at the head of the Gild, and often stewards by his 
side as assistants. 

b. In certain City companies : One of two or 
more officers, who are charged with the arrange- 
ments for the annual dinner. Cf. sense 10. 

1614 in W, M. Williams Ann. Founder^ Co. (186?) 90 
That.. Master Wardens, Assistants, and Livery should pay 
to the Stewards for the providing of dynher on the day of 
the Masters Feast the some of Two Shillings each, a 2700 
Evf.lyn Diary 21 Sept. 1671, I din’d.. at the fraternity 
feast in Yron-mongers Hall, where the 4 stewards chose 
their successors. 2796 in W. M. Williams Ann. Founders* 
Co. (1867) 165 That as two stewards, properly enabled to 
serve the office, cannot be immediately fixed upon, the 
annu.al dinner, on Lord Mayor’s day, be omitted. 

c. In various societies, the title of certain officers 
forming an executive committee. Cf. sense lo. 

2832 in y. C. IPhyte's Hist. Brit. 7'//iy^(xB4o) I. 245 .At a 
meeting of the Stewards and Members of the Jockey Club, 
it was stated that (etc.]. 1920 Encycl. Brit. (ed. ii) XIII. 
732/2 Sport is carried on under the auspices of the Jockey 
Club... Three stewards, one of whom retires each year,., 
govern the. . work of the club.. .The stewards of ihe Jockey 
Club are ca: ojficio stewards of Ascot, Epsom, Goodwood 
and Doncaster. All other meetings are controlled by 
stewards, usually well-known patrons of the Turf inrited to 
act by the projectors of the fixture. 

8. A corporation official, whose rank and duties 
vary widely in different municipalities ; often with 
a defining word, as Capital steward^ city steward^ 
town steward. 

*433 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 477/2 The Styward of the seid 
J'own. 2835 Afp, Munic, Corpor. Rep. 1. 188 The Steward 
(of Cardiff],. is required to be learned in the law. Ibid. 
6x3 The Capital Steward (of South MoUon)..has neither 
duties nor emoluments. Ibid. 11. 1275 The Town Steward (of 
Dorchester] is the treasurer of the corporation. Ibid, ni, 
1742 Previous to the year 1714, the city steward [of York] 
was appointed by the upper house. 

8, High, steward (see also 3). 
a. In the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the title (in academic Latin seneschalhts') of a judi- 
cial officer, in whom is vested the jurisdiction 
belonging to the university in causes of treason and 
felony. 

2459 in Mttnim. Acad. (Rolls) I. 345 If the same prisoner 
be claymed by the said Cbaunceller or bis styward . . within 
iv. wykes next after his takyng and imprkonyng in the 
conunon prison of the town, c 2674 Wood Fasti Oxon, 
(1790) 180 The Office of Steward in this University concern- 
ing the capital and chief causes of Scholars and privileged 
persons, King Henry IV, .did institute. 27x4 Ayliffe Ant. 

If Pres. St. Univ. Oxf.W. 166 The Lord High Steward., 
is to hold and keep the University Court-Leet.. either by 
himself, or his Under-Steward,, .and on account of this 
Office, the High Steward receives the yearly Fee of five 
Pounds from the University. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XVIII. 684 The trial of treason, felony, and mayhem, by 
a particular charter, is committed to the university juris- 
diction in.. the court of the lord high steward of the uni- 
versity. Encycl. Metrop. {jZ4$) XVI. 184 art. Cam- 
bridge (Officers of the University] 2 A High Steward, who 
has special power to take the trial of scholars impeached of 
felony, and to hold and keep a court-Ieet within the uni- 
versity, 2845 G. R. M, Ward tr. Oxf. Univ. Statutes 1. 178 
'The office of High Steward or Deputy High Steward of the 
University. 2^5 Rashdall Universities II. 11. 409 Henry 
IV (in 24^] gave the University (of Oxford] the right to 
claim the surrender of * privileged persons ’ indicted for 
felony, who were thereupon lo be tried by a newly-consti- 
tuted officer of the University, the Seneschal or Steward, 
to be appointed by the Chancellor. Ibid. 700 The juris- 
diction of the Court of the High Steward of tne University 
[of Oxford], .remains intact, but the privilege has never been 
claimed for a century or more. 

* 1 * b. An official having at the inlhronization of 
an archbishop ceremonial functions similar to those 
of the Lord High Steward at a coronation. Obs. 

25.. in Dugdale Rfonasi. fiSxy) 1. 128/2 He sbouWe be 
the hye stewarde of the sayde archbyshop, and of stm- 
cessors, at their great feast, when it shoulde fortune tne 
sayde axchbyshoppe to be intronizated. . . 1 c 

c. In certain English cities, a municipal tuie oj 
dimity, usually borne by a nobleman or royal 
prince. 


1563 »n W. H. Turner Select Rce. Oxford (1880) 306 Sir 
brancis Knolhs, Knyght, was chosen stuarde of this 
Lytie of Oxford this the third day of February 2^62 
\^\NaHtnsham Rec. IV. 199 The Earle of Rutland beinae 
Highe Steward. 183s App. Munic. Corpor. Rep. 1. 59 The 
pr^ent lord high steward [of Gloucester] is His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 29x4 Kellys Oxf. Di- 
rectory 142 High Steward [of the city of Oxford], the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Jersey. 

10 , A person appointed to supervise the arrange- 
ments or maintain order at a race meeting, exhibi- 
tion, dinner, ball, concert, public gathering, eta 

2703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3949/4 The Horses to be shewn at 
the George in Amsbury..,and to be entred by the Steward. 
2709 Bp. Atterbury Serm. Sons of Clergy Ded., To the 
Worshipful Mr. John Tenison (and others] Stewards for the 
Late Feast of the Sons of the Clergy. 2751 Laws ofMus. 
Soc, at Castle-Tavern, Paier-noster.row 13 The Stewards 
shall observe the Directions herein after mentioned. .for 
preserving good Order at the Concerts. iSia Examiner 
24 Aug. 542/1 He himself was one of the Stewards of that 
dinner ! 1841 Orderson Creoleana vi. 62 It was customary 
for the stewards . . to arrange the order of the minuets. 2854 
Poultry Chroit, II. 330/2 Fill up the delivery order, stating 
how the birds are to be returned. The stewards will pack them 
after the show. 2920 [.see 7 c]. 1915 Morn. Post 7 Dec. 4/3 
The meeting was perfectly quiet,. until one or two of the 
stewards. . attempted to remove four or five Colonial soldiers, 

11 , An overseer of workmen. In mod. use, the 
' underlooker’ of a colliery, ‘ who receives his orders 
from the manager, and to whom the overmen and 
deputies report upon the state of the mine ’ (Gres- 
ley Gloss. Coal-minings 1883); also, in Scotland, 
the foreman of a workshop. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 5525 On Jmm Je king sett sere stuward 
[magistros operuni] To iald ^am in-to werkes hard. 2708 
j, C.Compleat Collier 38 Six Pence per Corfe,.. which 
IS Deducted,. by the Steward or Pay-Master. 2916 Ob- 
server 9 Jan. 22/2 The fact that Logan had strong trades 
union views is nothing exceptional for a shop’s steward. 


12 . Among Methodists, a layman appointed to 
manage the financial affairs of a congregation 
{sociely or chapel steward) or of a circuit {circuit 
steward). Also book steward, the manager of the 
Book-room or publication department of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society; poor steward^ a person 
appointed in a congregation to administer the funds 
collected for the poor. 

2742 Wesley yrnl. 23 May (2749) 85 The Stewards of the 
Sociely (who receive and expend what is contributed weekly). 
2772 — yml, 32 Mar. (2777) 22 In the Methodist discipline, 
the wheels regularly stand thus : the assistant, the preachers, 
the stewards, the leaders, the people. 2896 Daily News 
20 Mar. 5/3 The Rev. C, H. Kelly, the book steward, who 
is still prosecuting his searches in the Archives of the Wes- 
leyan Book Room, x^t^DailyChron. 25 Feb 3/5 Mr. Slack 
is an active member of the Wesleyan Methodist body... He 
is circuit-steward of the West London Mission. 

13 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense i d) steward boy, 
(sense 5 d) steward-clerk ; also t stewart-compt, 
*SV, the statement of the accounts of a stewart^ ; 
Stewart-, steward-court, Sc, the court having 
jurisdiction within a stewartry ; also attrib. ; 
Bteward-depute, see 5 d ; steward's mate, the 
assistant of a ship’s steward; steward’s room, 
steward-room, see quots. ; steward’s table (see 
quot,), 

2897 JIarv Kingsley TP. Africa 613 Assisting Idabea 
and the ^steward bo^’S In chivying this pig. 29x2 A. Por- 
teous Hist. Crieff n. 48 Other officials connected with the 
Steward Court were: the Judge or Judex, the Steward 
Depute, the ^Steward Clerk, the Doomstcr or Deemster, 
2580 Exek. Rolls Scot. XXI. 540, I am resland awand in 
my *stewart compt of Menieyih the sowme of 32 pundis, 
*475 3rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 418/1 Vyl^am reyd, 
dempstar of the *slewart curt of Stratherne. ^ a 2600 in W, 
Nicolson Leges Marchiaruvi (2705) 202 First that he., 
charge him within the Stewart-Court Book. 2752 J. Lou- 
THIAN Form of Process (ed. 2) 287 The several Officers in 
the Sheriff or Slewart-courls are prohibited to take.. any 
other or higher Fees. <22600 in W. '^xzePeson Leges Mar- 
chiarum (1703) 202 Ane wise and famous Gentleman,. .to 
be ^Stewart Deput. 1B24 G. Chalmers Caledonia III. iii. 
V. 247 In 1747 this stewartry was placed under a stewart- 
depute. 2708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4440/1 The. .""Stewards Mate, 
Cooks Male,.. and Marine-Soldicrs, two Eighth Parts. 2627 
Capt. Smith Sea Cram, ii. 23 The •Stewards roome. 2644 
IIanwaybing Seaxuans Diet. 102 Stexvards-Roo/ne, is that 
part of the Howlde, wherein the Victuals are Stowed. cx8$o 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 253 Stiward’s room, an apartment 
built on the larboard side of the after platforrn, whence the 
purser’s steward issues the provisions lo the ship’s c^pany, 
and where be makes up bis accounts. 2758 {title) Treatue 
on the Use and Abuse of the Second, commonly called tne 
•Steward's Table, in Families of the First Rank. 

Steward (sti«*»jd), v. [f. Stewaed sb."} 

1 . trans. To manage, administer. 

2622 Bp. H. King Serm. 25 Nov. To Rdn L3 
I haue \prightly stewarded his honour, and own* 

I leaue to the strict iudgement of^y w^ are ffCx- 
Truth from Imposture. . J. 
xartm i. To Rdr., The Athenian Commander,.. hi 

stewarded the Treasury ofthe Commonwealth. rgStum.” 

VjV'J/ce'.™ h “,§ay' fS'ard a?l|h. tbe"^ m!;thty heritage 
“^^T"cfdo“l^e'dnt!efofasleward. 

1^7 I Chalmfrs in R. Lovett Autebtez. fr LitJ. (1901) 
os two boys to coot an! steward for us. 

Hence Stewardine . , 

J548 UoAtL Rruim. Far. Luke vi. 17-19 To whom the 
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dispsnsacion & stewardyng of goddes woorde is to be com- 
mitted. x6o2 Amhpriest Controv. (Camden) I. 232 Every 
baker or brewer, for stewarding and treasuringe,.mu5t, by 
this newe device, be made equall with you. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr, IV, xii, As for stewarding, I think it’s time my 
brother gave that up. 

Stewardess (sti 7 <* 3 Jdes). [f. Steward so, 4- 
-Ess"^.] A female who performs the duties of a 
steward ; also fig. 

1631 CeUstina xxi, 198 O variable fortune.. thou Minis- 
tresse and high Stewardesse of all temporal happinesse. 
1827 Carlyle Germ, Rom, III. 212 She was his, .Castle- 
Stewardess. 186s Gladstone in Morley Life v. x. (1903) 
11. 160 Her [sc. the church's] high office as stewardess of 
divine truth. 

b. Now chiefly : A female attendant on a ship 
whose duty it is to wait on the women passengers. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 2 Mrs. F. and I were 
the only ladies on board ; and there was no stewardess. 1885 
Times 21 Sept. lo/i There were five females among the 
passengers, including the stewardess. 

Stewardly (sti? 7 ‘ojdIi), a, [f. Steward sb, + 
-hr 

L Pertaining to or administered by a steward ; 
of the nature of a stewardship. Obs. 

1642 Bridge Wound. Consc, Cured iv, 26 If abused that 
he do not perform his Stewardly trust as hee should, the 
people. .are to looke to it. 1643 J* Cotton Docir. Ck. 2 
The Government of bis Kingaome is not Lordly, but 
Stewardly and MinisterialL n:z6S3 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 256 Theyare sufficient of themselves for the Stewardly 
Dispensation of the Mysteries of the Gospel, 

2 . dial. Skilled in household management. 

1746 Exmoor Courtship 560 Tha stewardlest vittest Wanch 
that comath on tha’ Stones o'^Moulton. czj$q Mrs. Palmer's 
Dez’on. Dial. L (1839) ii A notable, thorough-paced stew- 
ardly body. 1874 Miss S. P. Fox Kingsbridse (E.D.D.) A 
good stewardly wife. 

Stewardly (sti? 7 ’oidli), adv, rare, [ + -lt 
L ike a steward ; with the care of a steward. 

1604 Tooker F^ric ofCh, iv. 48 Euery dispensation, .is 
to be stewaredly dispensed not wastfully spent or powred 
vpon euery ones head or altogether. 

Stewardry, variant of Stewaetrt. 
Stewardship (stiK*aidJip). [f. Steward sh, 

+ -SHIP.] 

1 . The office of steward ; also Jig, 

1465 Mann. 4- Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 178 Item, the bayly 
off Hadley owj’th hym ffor hys ffe off the stewardsheppe off 
the same town. Hen, F7/tC.2o§8 Any Stiward- 

shippes offices fees wages or annuities. .to him graunted. 
IS93 Shaks, Rich, II, m. hi. 78 Shew vs the Hand of God, 
That bath dismiss’d vs from our Stewardship. x6ox [? Mars- 
tonI yaek Drums EnUri, 1. A 4 b, No, 1 do loue my Girles 
should wish me Hue, Which fewe do wish that baue a greedy 
Syte: But still expect and gape with hungry Up, When 
heele giue vp his gowtic stewardship. 1709 Bp. Atterbury 
Serm, Sons Cler^ Ded„ There arc, I believe, Two hundred 
Persons now living, who have gone before You in the 
Stewardship. 1839 John Bull n Aug. 382/2 A new writ 
was,. issued for Perth, in the room of Mr. Kinnalrd,^ who 
vacated by accepting a stewardship of the ChUtem 
Hundreds. 1862 Goulburn Pers, Relie. i. iv. (1871) 41 
Each one of us has a stewardship somewhere in the great 
social system. xB36 Maneh. Exam, x Oct. 5/3 At a meet- 
ing of the Jockey Club,.H. ^y. FitzwilHam was appointed 
as successor in the stew'ardship to the T^Iarquls of London- 
derry. 1007 Outlook 19 Jan. 91/1 The origin and develop- 
ment of the Stewardship of England. 

2 . Conduct of the office of steward; ^administra- 
tion, management, control. 

1526 Tindale xvi. 2 Geve a comptes off thy steward- 
shippe. 1684 Norris Poems etc. 46 Among all the Talents 
which are committed to our Stewardship, Time.. is the most 
precious. 1791 Cowper Iliad xix. 52 Those who held In 
stewardship the food. 1913 Morn. Post 22 Dec. 4/4 We 
want further such a stewardship of the economic resources 
of the country as will enable us to lift and to carry the 
financial burden. 

•j-S. Used for Stew AKTBT i. Obs. 

17^ Morse Amer. Geog, II. 97 Scotland is divided into 
3t shires and two stewardships. 

Stewairt : see Steward. 
Stewart2y,stewardxy(sti«'9itri,stir7'3jdri). 
Chiefly Sc, [See Steward sb, and -ry.] 

1 . A former territorial division of Scotland under 
the jurisdiction of a steward ; see Steward 5 d. 

Two of the stewartries, that of Orkney and Shetland and 
that of Kirkcudbright, were identical with the present 
counties, and the term is still used instead of county as the 
official designation ofthesedistricts. Elsewhere thestewartry 
was of snudler extent than the county. As an administra- 
tive division, the stev/artry was abolished in 1748. 

o. 1473-4 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. s His landls of 
Bamagthanc within the Stewartiyof Kirkcudbrith, 1491 
in Acta Dorn. C^cil. (1839) 199/2 Landis. .Hand in the 
stewartry of straltheme. 1683 Sc. Prod. 28 Apr. in Lond. 
Gaz. No. loyi/i All the Heretors, Liferenters, Feuars and 
Wodsetters in the Shires of Air, Renfrew, Clid^ale, Wig. 
toon, Dumfreis, and Stewartries and Bailliaries within the 
same. 1747 Act 20 Geo. //, c, 43 § 4 All Stewartries not 
hereby before taken away and extinguished. x8o5 Gazet, 
teerScaL{x^.r\ia,o Dumfries-shire. .comprehends ^districts 
or stewartries, viz. Annandale, Eskdale or Waucnopedale, 
and Nithsdale. 1837 Act 7 Will. IF 4- x Viet. c. 39 The 
Words. . ‘Shire ‘Sheriffdom*, and ‘County* [shall be 
deemed] to comprehend and apply to any Stewartry in 
Scotland. 2884 Manck. Exam, o pea 5/6 Sir John proposes 
to. .add to it. .the stewartry’ of Kirkcudbright. 

attrib. 1792 Cofper.Plate Mag. No. ix, The siewartrj’ (or 
county) courts are held at this place [Kirkcudbright]. 

0 . 1495-6 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 2i9Vmquhin 
M'^Lelane of Garrochcragow wylbin the stcuardry of Kirk- 
cowbrycht. xjoS Lend. Gaz, No. 4434/x The Barons, Free- 


holders and Gentlemen of the Stewardry of Kirkcudbright. 
1862 J. Grant Ca^t, Guard xix. Sir Herbert Herries..bad 
large possessions in the stewardry. 

2 . The office of steward in such a territory. 

1483 in Acis Parlt. Scot. (1875) XII. 33/1 pe office of the 
steuartry of Kirkcwbrich vyith pe keping of he castel of J>e 
treif. xs^3 44/2 pe said office of stewartrie of Menteith 

with all feis and dewities pcrtcning thairto. X7xx in Nairne 
Peerage Ey id, (1874) 142 To use and exerce the said office 
of steuartrie. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo, I I, c. 43 § 2 The possessors 
of the seid herctable baillieries, stewartries, or constabularies. 

3 . = Stewardship 3. 

a 1763 Byrom Poet, Version Let. Earl of Essex yj Yon have 
them tre.Talents], not asThingsyourown. But as an human 
Stewartry, or Trust, Of which Account is to be giv’n, and 
just. ^ 1^7 Blackie Wise Men 341 The statesman.. skilled 
by faithful stewartry to give Increase to money wisely hus- 
banded. 

Ste warty (stizJ'oiti). Sc. Also 8 stuarty- £f. 
Stewart^ Steward sb, + -y.] = Stewartry. 

Chiefly used by English writers, though one or two Scot- 
tish examples are found. 

x6ro Holland Camden's Brit, 11. 6 Counties which they 
cal Shiriffdomes, Seneschalsies commonly Stewarties and 
Bailiwickes. 1708 Lond, Gaz, No. 4473/1 The Head 
Burghs of the several Shires and Stuarties iu Scotland. 
1747 Genii. Mag, XVII. 556 These jurisdictions are either 
regalities, justiciaries, sheriffalties, stewarties, bailliaries. 
*75 * J- Louthian Form of Process (ed. a) 171 The Sheriffs 
or Stewarts of the Shires or Stewarties. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. II. 97 Caithness, and the two stewarties. 
tStewat. Sc. Obs. [app. f. Stew z/.3 + -ar/, 
-AED.] A stinker, stinkard. 

1S3S Lyndesay Saijye 2486 Thou art ane stewat, I stand 
foird. Ibid. 2489 Thir stewats stinks as thay war Broks, 

Stewdyent, obs. form of Student. 

Stewed (stiwd), fpl. a.l Also 5 stwed, 6 studs, 
stued(e, stuyd, 6-7 stewd, 7 stu’d. [f. Stew 
Z /.2 + -ED.1] Of meat, fruit, vegetables: Cooked by 
slow boiling in a closed vessel. Of tea : Made 
strong and bitter by being kept too long in the pot. 

CZ450 Two Cookery-bks. 11.72 Stwed Beef. .Stwed Mutton. 
1538 Elyot Diet., 0 /JeUat,,s\sQO. potage made with pieces 
of flesshe, as stuyd brotbe or forced gruell. 1555 in W. H. 
'UnTntr Select. Rec, Oxford Item,studemeate..x*. 
CX596 Henslowe Diary (1904) I. 32 Then take a stewed 
pryne and plucke owt the stone. 1^4 F. Hawkins Youths 
Behav. ir. 178 A dish of stu’d Oysters. 1747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery it 48 A stewed Pheasant. 1816 Tuckey Harr, 
Exped. R. Zaire iv. (1818) 138 A repast. .con.sisting of a 
slewed fowl, a dish of stewed beans, and cassava bread 
named Coanga. 1915 Blaekw. Mag, May 600/2 We had a 
great meal off lunch-tongue, bread, wine and stewed pears. 

absol. x86x [Trevelyan] Horace at Univ. Athens (1862) 
24 I'm.. tightly filled With roast, and boiled, and stewed, 
and pulled, and grilled. 

b. Comb, tatewed-pot, a stew of various in- 
gredients (cf. Stewpot 2) ; stewed quaker U,S, 
(see quot. 1890). 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Sab, Neither are these parts 
seuerally distinguished tn his order of handling, but, like a 
Dutch stewd-pot tumbled altogether. X785 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar T.t Stewed quakerj burned rum with a piece^ of 
butter, an American remedy for a cold. 1890 Century Diet, 
s. V. Quaker, Stewed Quaker, a posset of molasses or honey, 
stewed with butter and vinegar, and taken hot as a remedy 
for colds, ((i^olloq.) 

^ c. With pun on Stewed///. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iii. iii. 128 There’s no more faith 
in thee then in a stu'de Prune. So 1597-1603 — 2 lien. IV, 
II. iv, 158, Merry IV, i. i. 296, Mens, for M. 11. i. 92. 1606 
— Tr, 4* Cr, in. i. 44 Sodden businesse, there’s a stewed 
phrase indeede. 1609 Dekkcr Gulfs Horn-bk. v, 25 When 
your Knight is vpon his stewed Mutton, be you presently,, 
in the bo.some of your goose. 

t Stewed,///, Obs. [f, '^stew vb. (f. Stew 
j^. 2 ) + -ed, 1] Belongingto thestews. Stewed whore^ 
strumpet : vaguely used as opprobrious epithets 
imputing unchastity. 

1332 MoRcC<?7t/w/. TindaleYlks. tzzJz This good scholer 
of Tindalle. .findethinfais heart written by the spirit of God, 
y* freres & monkes. .may . . vndcr the nameof weddyng, make 
stewed strumpettes of nunnes. xyyc Lett. Sg Pap, Hen. Vlll, 
V. 425 The King’s grace was ruled by one common stued 
huer, Anne BuUan. 1549 Latimer 3rd Serm. bef, Edw. VI 
(Arb.) £2 There is more open wboredome more stuede whore- 
dome then euer was before, 1356 Oloe Antichrist 240 b, 
That Sqdomitical stewed state. 1573 Gamm, Gurton ui. iii. 
Where is the strong stued bore? 

Stewfe, variant of Stofe Obs,, hot bath. 

+ Stew-bouse. Obs, [Stew sb.^] A stews. 

1436 Rot/s of Parlt, IV, 511/1 Other strange persones.. 
have set up Stywehouses, and houses of BordelU 157* ^T. 
Discourse 49 Sixtus the fourth pope of that name builded 
stuehouses ofboth thekindes. 1652 J. FIreake] / fgrry/a’s 
Occ. Philos. 96 To hide them in a stew house. 

Stewin, variant of Steven. 

Stewing (stiw-ig), vbl. sb. [f. Stew v.^ -i- -ikgI.] 
The action of the vb. Stew in various senses ; an 
instance of this. 

2398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. IvHL (2495) 272 The 
paej’ent shall baue .*:tew>'ngcs and bamynges and o>’nementes 
hoteothercolde. 26x8J. Taylor (Water Y.^Pennyles Pilgr. 
F 2, Such Baking, Boyling, Resting, and Stewing. 1778 
CooKjrd Voy. III. xii. (2784) II. 235 We met with no utensil 
there that could be applied to the purpose of stewing or 
boiling. xZ’j’j Encycl. Brit.Y\. 333/2 The lid of a vessel 
used for stewing should be removed as little as possible. 
1899 Allhutls Syst, Med. VllL 497 Remembering to warn 
him against heated rooms, violent changes of temperature 
stewing in bed, and any possible irritation by vestments, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1B33 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 1484 The fundamental 


pnnciples of the construction of sletring.hearths. 1837 Civil 
Engin. Sf Arch, Jml. I.6o/x The kitchen, .containing an 
oven^ stewmg.stoves, &c. i860 Hocc PrttU Man. 156 A 
stewing pear, in season from November to April. 

Stewing (sti/7*ig), ///. a, [f. Stew + -ikg2.] 
That stews ; very hot. “* 

1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy, Eng., Wks. (Bohn)U. 
12 Nobody likes to be treated ignominiously,.. rolled over! 
suffocated with bilge, mephitis, and stewing oiU xgii J. 
Masefield Everlasting Mercy (1912) 24 Jane brought the 
bowl of Slewing gin And poured the egg and lemon in. 
b. Comb, Stewing-hot a, 

1711 Swift yrnl, io Stella 7 June, ’Tis slewing hot, but I 
must rise and go to town between fire and water, iSaj 
Mary Kingsley W . Africa 684 The sudden fall of tempera- 
ture that occurs after a tornado coming at the end of a 
stewing-hot day, is sure to tell on any one. 

t Stewish, a, Obs. [f. Stew sb!^ + -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to the stews. 

R- Taylor in Foxe A. 4- M, (1583) 1528/2 This 
Babylonicall stewish spirituall wboredome. 2597 Bp. Hall 
Sat, I. ix, Rymed tn rules of Stewish ribald^. 1609 Sir E. 
Hoby Lei. to T, H[iggons] gi Vour..Reliques,. .Stewish 
Pardons, Indulgences. 

Stewpan (sti/ 7 -pjen). [f. Stew sb.^ or z/.2 + 
Tan sb. Cf. Dn. stoofpajz,'] A saucepan for stew- 
ing (see quot. 1858). 

1631 T. Barker Art if Angling ijB2o) 14 Taken out of the 
stew-pan and dished. 1674 Engl. Fr. Cook 2 Put him (the 
Carp] m a Stew-pan with a quart of White-wine. 2747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery it. 14 Then butter your Stew-pan, 
and shake some Flour into it. 1853 Soyer Pantropheon 
66 Each piece was well washed before putting it into 
the stewpan. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, Stew-pan, a 
shallow sauce-pan of iron, copper, or block tin. 1925 Daily 
Tel, 14 Aug, 10/2 Next lay the prepared fish.. in a large, 
deep stewpan. 

D. iransf, tsvidifig. 

1772 Smollett Humph, Cl. 5 May (2825) 66 To lead a 
weary life in this stewpan of idleness and insignificance. 
1863 G. H. Kingsley Sport fy Trav, (2900) 397 That tideless 
stewpan of a harbour can be little less unwholesome than 
that of Naples. 

C. attrib, 

1839 Mag. Dom, Econ. IV. 274 When onions are fried as 
a flavouring substance in stewpan. cookery. 1846 Sover 
Cookery 545 Turn it over upon the bottom of a stewpan-lid, 

Stewpot (stiw‘p/it). [f. as prec. + POT sb,’\ 

1 . A covered pot for stewing meat, etc. 

2628 Ford Lover's Mel. iv. ii, He chafes hugely, fumes 
like a stew-pot. z8o6 Culina 236 Put these into a stew.pot. 
1883 ‘ Annie Thomas * Mod. Housexvife 208 She is a vener- 
able bird, and would have become the stew-pot better than 
the spit. 

Jig, 1899 Westm. Gaz. 5 Apr, 2/3 The very air, damp 
with the pestilential steam from the fever stew-pots of the 
slimy swamps and lagoons, is poison. 

1 2 . A dish of meat cooked in a stewpot ; a stew. 
(Cf, stewed’poti) Obs. 

1542 Boordb Dyetarp xii. (1870) 263 Sewe and stewpottes, 
and grewell made with otmelL.can do Jytel displeasure. 
2605 Rowlands Hell's broke loose'Vo Rdr., They were con- 
strayned to frie, , Bootes in Steakes, and Stew-pottes of old 
Shoes. 

b. allusively, (See Stew sb.^) A prostitute. 

a 2613 Overbury Characters, Sargeant (2618) N 7, Vpon 
one of the Sheriffs custards he is not so greedy, nor so sharp 
set, as at such a stew-pot. 

t 3 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1688 Holme Armoury iii. 424/z A Stew or Stove or Stew 
pot covered. . . This is a Vessel made of either Brass, Iron, or 
Copper; with high Feet and Rings on the sides by which It 
is removed ..from place to place; in which a Fire is put,, 
by which Rooms are made warm. 

Stewtb, variant of Stouth. 

Stewy (stiw'i),!?. [f. ST£wz/. 2 -f-T.] Suggestive 
of being stewed ; having a stewed flavour, 

X89S Pali Mall Gaz, 30 Dea 4/3 The beverage she doles 
out is loo frequently repellanlly cold and detestably stewy. 

St0wyn(e, variant forms of Steven. 

Stey (st^ 0 » “SV. Forms: 4- stay, 6- stey, 
9 erron, Bteigh, [? repr. OE. *si^ie (;— prehistoric 
^staiifo-'), f, OTeut, *stai^-t ^st%g- to climb: see 
Sty V. Cf. OE, sikgel steep.] 

1 . Of a mountain, cliff, etc. : Approaching the 
perpendicular, difficult of ascent, steep. 

137s Barbour Bruce x. 25 On the owthir half ane montane 
was So cumrouss, and ek so stay, That it wes hard to pas 
that way, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalene) 813 pat 
roche hey & stay. 2523 Douglas HIneis in. vni. 56 A port 
thair is, . , With rochts set forgane the streme full stay, 1533 
Eellenden Livy II. 214/24 pai mycht pQ more eselie be 
dung doun agane be he stay brayis hareof. c 2590 J, Stewart 
Poems (S.T.S.) II. 208 ITie entres is so strait and stay, 
Qiihilk leeds to lyf. 2597 Montoomerie Cherrie Sloe 357 
The craige was vgly, stay and dreich. 2720 Kuddiman 
Gloss. Dougins’ ZEueis, Stay, . . steep ; As we say Scot . a stay 
brae. 2722 Kelly Sc. Prov. 287 Set a stout Heart to a stay 
Brea. 2786 Burns To Auld Mare xiv, The steyest brae 
thou wad hae fae’e it. 2826 J. "Wilson Noct. Amhr. Wks. 
2855 I. 250 They gang swinging up the stey streets without 
sweetin. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xv. 168 There was he 
hingin’ by a line an’speldering on the craig face, whaur it’s 
hieest and sleighest. 

’f 2 . iransf. Unbending, upright. Also of a 
person : Reserved, haughty. Ohs. - 
a 2586 Sat. Poems Reform, xxxvii. 47 Gif 3e heir strange, 
hai^owesteme our stay, a 2605 Montcosierie ^/»c. Poems 
xxvii. 36 Nou I must rot, vha some tym stoud so stay. 
a x6o$ — Sonn. xxxii. 2, 1 love the lillie as the first of flours, 
Vfaosestaillystalksostrelghtvpisandstay. 2632 Lithcow 
Trap. X. 503 This Patrones Crescent stands so stay. 
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STHENIA. 

Stey(e, obs. forms of Stay, Sty. 

Steyer, Steyg : see Stair, Steg. 

Steylfe, Steyll, obs. ff. Steal, Steel, Stile. 
Steylling, obs. form of Stilling. 

Steyme, Sc. form of Stime. 

Steynch, obs. form of Stanch v. 
r573--S Gakoigne Aiiv. Mr. F. y. Wks. too; I. 391 Y® 
Lady. .felt hir bleeding began to steynch. Ibid. 395 For 
that you have so clerkly steynched my bleeding. 

Steyn(e, var. forms of Stain v., Steen v. 
Steyp(e, Steyr, obs. ff. Steep, Steer. 

Steyre, obs. form of Stair, Stir. 

Steyvyne, -wyne : see Steven rf.3, sb.i 
St. Eoin^e, St. Eoyne, obs. forms of Sainfoin. 
II StlieMa. Path. obs. [mod.L: (Brown) irreg. 
f. Gr. dflcV-os strength, after Asthenia.] Used by 
Brown (see next) for : Normal or excessive ‘ ex- 
citability ’ or vital power. Opposed to asthenia. 

X788 J. Brown tr. Etem» Med. II. .^3 In every sthenia, in 
all sthenic diseases,, .an universal criterion is encreased ex- 
citement over the whole sj'stem. 1833 Cycl, Pract. Med. 1 1. 
702/1 IDr. Brown] maintained.. that both sthenia and 
asthenia could never exist together in the same individual. 

sthenic (sjte-nik), a. Path. [ad. mod.L. 
sihenic-ns (Brown), f. Gr. adiv-os strength ; after 
asthenicus Asthenic a.] Applied by Dr. John 
Brown (i735"S8) and his followers to diseases 
characterized by a normal or excessive accumula- 
tion of ‘excitability’ or vital power in the system. 
Similarly in later use, of diseases, symptoms, etc. : 
Marked by normal or excessive vital or nervous 
energy. Opposed to asthenic. 

1788 J. Brown tr. Etem. Med. I. Pref. p. xii note. Sthenic 
diseases. .arc such as depend upon an excessive application 
of the several powers that otherwise produce healto. *793 
T. Beddoes Eei. Darwin 49 It had before occurred to me 
that air of a reduced standard would be extremely beneficial 
in sthenic inflammation. ,1874 Maudsley Mental Dis. iiL 
83 Idiopathic insanity divisible into two varieties,— sthenic 
and asthenic, according to the strong or feeble condition of 
the bodily health. 1877 F. T. Roberts Handhk. Med. (ed. 3) 
I. 6 The sanguineous temperament is believed to predispose 
to fevers of a sthenic tj’pe. x88a Barwell Aneurism 94 
When the too sthenic symptoms are somewhat suMued, a 
dry diet is preferable, 

b. In extended sense : Belonging to, tending to 
prodoce, vital or nervous energy. 

*797 Monthly Mag. Ill, 350/2 M. Humboldt concludes his 
letter with some observations on the sthenic or asthenic vir- 
tue of chemical agents, that Is to say, their ability or impo- 
tence to produce irritation, Allhutt's Sysi. Med, VII. 

372 The cerebellum normally exerts on the apparatus of 
movement, a sthenic, tonic, and static influence. 

Sti, Stian : see Stt, Sttan. 

Stiame, obs. form of Steen a, 

Stib-, used in Chem, as combining form of Stib- 
ium, before both a vowel and a consonant j see 
quots. Cf. Stibio-, 

1852 Fowms' Chem, (ed. 4) 438 A curious substance, which 
MM. Loewig and Schweizer have described under the name 
of stibethyl. 1857 Miu.er Elem, Client.^ Org, 226 Stibethyl, 
or Stibiotriethyr. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 339 Anti- 
monides of Amyl, or Stibamyls,.Stibdiann’l,.Stibtriamyl, 
Ihid. 341 Stibtneihyl,., commonly called Stibethyl. IHd, 
344 Stibtrimethyl. 1865 Mansfield Salts 3x7 The com- 
pounds called Stibmetbyl and StibethyL 
Stibble, Sc. form of Stubble. 
f Sti'bbler. Sc. Obs, Also 8 stifaler. [Of 
obscure origin ; for suggestions see Jamieson,] A 
licensed probationer who has not yet received a 
call to a settled ministerial charge. 

Z72Z Ramsay Morning Interview 211 Not the long ’tend- 
ing stibler^ at his call;. .E'er knew such raptures as this 
joyful swain. 1813 Scott Guy M. xlvi, Ye sticket stibbler 
[addressed to Dominie Sampson]. 1865 R. Paul in B. Bell 
Mem. (1S72) 335 Mr. Burns., is away for six weeks, and only 
a set of young stibblers in his place. 

f Sti'bial, t*- Obs.rarer-^, [ad.mod.L. 
see Stibi-UM and -al.] Having the qualities of 
antimony, antimonial. 

16S6 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. xv. (1672) 33 An adust 
Stibial or /Eruginous Sulphur. 

Stibialism (sti'bializ'm). Med. rare-*^. [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] (See quot.) 

1857 Dungljson Med. Lex., Stibialism, the aggregate 
phenomena produced by antimonials, when given iu large 
quantities antimonial intoxication or poisoning. 

+ Stibiaxian, Obs. [f. Stibi-um + 

-arian, denoting an adherent of a doctrine or prac- 
tice.] One who administers antimony (as an 
emetic) ; in quot.^^. _ , 

*835 White Sabbath-day Ep. Ded. 3 This Stibianan 
. .tendereth a bitter pill of sacriledge and cruelty: but when 
the same was rejected because it was violent, then he pre- 
sents bis Anlimonian potion, to the States of the Kingdome. 

■f Slri'biate, o,. Obs, [ad. mod.L. stibidt<is : 
see Stibi-um and -ate 2 .] Impregnated or com- 
bined with antimony. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. ir. tx. 113 Strong stibiat^omits are 
vsed. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Commit, xiv. 487 ITiey place 
the chief stress of the Cure in Stibiate Emetick^^ Z7S4 
Huxham Antimony in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 853 ^is aw 
of some consequence how long the stibiate lixivium stands 
before the acid is poured on. Ibid. 868 As stibiate medicines 
arc now so much in vogue. 

sti'tiated, a. rare-°. [f. prec. + -ED.] = prec. 

1828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 


Stibic (sti'bik), a. rare, [f, Stib-ium + -lo.] 
Of or belonging to antimony ; antimonic. 

^ ^lone, * black antimony* : see Stibium. 

1609 Bible (pouay) 2 Kings ix, 30 Jezebel, .paynted her 
face with stibike stone [Vulg, de^inxit oculos suos stiho], 
1B39 Hookers Lex, Med, (ed. 7) 1221 Stibic Acid, Berze- 
lius s name for the yellow oxide of antimony. 

Stibiconite (strbikonsit). Alin, [f, Stibi-um 
+ Gr. /f(5i^-iydu3t + -ITE- Originally named stibi- 
conise (Beudant 1832),] A hydrous oxide of anti- 
mony, sometimes found in a pulverulent form, Cf. 
Stiblite. 

1843 £. J. Chapman Pract. Min, •jo Stibiconise. x868 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 18S Stibiconite. 

tStibie. Obs. Anglicized form of Stibium. 

1548 Udall Erasm, Par, Luke vil. 36-39 Hir iyes..she 
was woont..to payncte with Stibic. 

StibiUte : see Stiblite. 

Stib^e (sti'bMn). [f. Stib-ium + -ine.] 

1 . Aim. = Stibnite. (Named by Beudant 1832.) 
1843 E- J, Chapman Pract, Min, 124, x86o Piessb Lab. 

Clum. \y onders 2 Native snlphuret oi antimony or stibine. 

2 . Chem. Any of the antimony-compounds on the 
type of ammonia, SbH,. 

1852 Fownes* Chem. (ed.4) 568 Triethylstibin. 1878 Abney 
Pkotogr, (i88i) 34 Antimoniuretted hydrogen or stibine. 
1878 liDY Mod. Chem, 667 Stibines. Trimethyl stibine Sb 
(CHsls. ^ Triethyl stibine (Stibethyl) Sb(C2H5)3. 

Stibio- (strbit)), combining form of Stibium, 
used in Chem. and Alin, (see quots.). Cf. Stib-. 

1857 Miller Elevt.Chem., Org.22^ The radicles stibiotri- 
methyl and stibiotriethyl. 1874 Atner. yrnl, Sci. ^r. iii. 
VII. 152 Stibioferrite from Santa Clara Co., (^lifomia. 
1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 591 Stibiogalenite: 

Sti'bious, a. rare-^. £f. Stibi-um + -ous.] Of 
or belonging to antimony; antimonious. 

1839 Hooker's Lex. Med. (ed. 7) 1221 Stibious, antimonial. 
Stioious Acid. So Berzelius c^Is the while oxide of anti- 
mony. 

Stibium. (sti*bit?m). Also 6 stebium, 7 sty- 
bium. [a. L. stibium (also stibi, stimmi = Gr. 
aTifini),'] ‘Black antimony*, i.e. trisulphide of 
antimony calcined and powdered, used as a cosmetic 
for blackening the eyelids and eyebrows, f For- 
merly used also for metallic antimony or any of its 
salts, esp, as a poison or an emetic. 

1398 Tre^tsa Barth. De P. R, xix. xxxi'. (z4gs) 879 St> 
bium is a feyned colour made of Cemsa and of other itynges 
medlyd therwyth, wj'mmcn paynted theyr faces ihervvyth. 
cx^96 Henslowe Diary (1904) 1. 32 Take stebium & beate 
yt io poivder verey fine. x6x* Webster JFhite Devil n. i, 
281, I will compound a medicine out of their two heads, 
stronger then ^arlick, deadlier then stibium. 1633 T. Adams 
ExA. 2 Peter lu 22. 1094 Sinne, like Stibium, will tarry with 
no body : up It must, either here by a humble confession, or 
hereafter by a wretched confusion. 1634 W. Wood IJew 
Eng, Prosp. ii. vl. 67 Their belly-timbers, which 1 suppose 
would be but stibium to^ weake storoacks as they cooke it, 
though never so good of it selfe. x66o J, H. Basil Falen- 
tine's Tri, Chariot 0/ Antimony 81 The Antimony thus 
melted in the Crucible, Take a plain and broad dish.. ; poure 
in the stibium by liile and litle. 1699 Garth Dispens.y. 
122 Of temper'd Stibium the bright Shield was cast. 2842 
Bonar & M'Cheyne Karr. Mission to yeivs il. (1843) 59 
Their eyes painted with stibium. 1874 Birch tst ^ znd 
Egypt. Rooms Brit. Mus. 27 Vase for bolding stibium,., 
called by the Arabs kohl. 

Stibler, variant of Stibbleb. 

Sti'blite. Alin, Also stibi(o)lite. [f. Sttb-ium 
-{--LITE,] Obsolete synonym of Stibiconite. 

2854 Dana Min. (ed. 4) II. 142 Stiblite. 2858 Gsec & 
Lettsosi Man. Min. 372 Stiblite. 

Stibnite (strbnsit). Alin, [f, Stibine + -ite.] 
Native trisulphide of antimony, 'gray antimony*, 
the most common ore of the metaL 
285^ Dana Min. (ed. 4) n.33. 1878 Tidy Mod. Chem. 388. 
Stlbogram (slrb%rmm), rare-°. [f, Gr, oti- 
/ 3 o-s footprint + ypififia written character ; see 
-GRAM.] A graphic record of footprints. 

1891 Century Diet. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Stibom(e, -ourne, -urn(e, obs. ff. Stubboen. 
Sfcioa : see Styca. 

Sticados, variant of Stechados Obs, 

Sticca'do. Alus. Also-ato. pad. \\.,s(eccatoi\ 

A kind of xylophone (see quot. 1875). 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. (17^1 1. ii. 33 A kind of Sticcado, 
consisting of bars of wood of different lengths as sonorous as 
if they bad been of metal. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxxii. If I can but steal out into the woods, and 
play upon my sticcado, 1 forget it all directly'. x8zz Busby 
Diet. Mus. (ed- 3) Sticcado. 1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. 
Mus. Terms, Sticcado or Sticcato, an instrument composed 
of pieces of wo^ of graduated lengths, fiat at the bottom 
and rounded at the top, resting on the edges of an open box, 
and tuned lo a diatonic scale. The tone b produced by 
striking the pieces of wood with small hard balb at the end 
of a flexible stick. 

Sticche^ obs. form of Stitch sb. and v. 

Stich (stik). [ad. Gr. arlx-os row, line, verse, 
or the collateral form aT*x-«s (pb)-] A portion w 
divbion of prose or verse writing, of a measured 
or average length ; a line, verse. 

2723 S. Mather Find. Holy Bible 67 In some ancient 
Greek New Testaments, at the dose of the epistles, there 
were some numeral letters added, signifyiog how niany 

Stichs were in theepistlc...Tbe Jewish and Christian wnlera 

have computed these Stichs in scripture booj^ ana aaaea 
them at the end of each brok. 2883 Schaff Encycl. Keltg. 


STICHOMETBICALIiY. 

I Kncwl. III. 105s Trying whether these pauses have a like 
I or symmetrically correspondent number of stichs. 
Stich(e, obs, forms of Stitch, 

Stichados, variant of Stechados Obs, 
Sti'cllGring, r 3 . dial. [Of obscure origin,] 
A method of catching eels, Sti’cherer, one who 
catches eels by this method. (See quot 1885.) 

28^ F. Fbanxis Angling ili. (1880) 92 Stichcring byet 
another method of catching eels.. .An unskilful sticherer will 
sometimes chop off hb neighbour’s ear. 2885 Sat. Rev. 21 
Nov. ‘ Slicherin^ *, a Hampshire method, b perhaps 

one of the most amusing. ..The only apparatus used ban 
old sickle,. .tied firmly onalight pole about 12 ft, long. The 
object of the sticherer is to thrust the sickle under the eel’s 
body, and, with a sudden hobt, to land him on the bank 

Stichewort, -wurt, obs. ff. Stitchwoet. 
Stichlc (sti'kik), a. [ad. Gr. f- <irU 

Xor : see SncH, Stichos.] 

1 . Pertaining to or consisting of verses or lines. 

2864 Webster. 1883 Jebb (Edipns Tyr. p. Ixxii, Two 

rhythmical sentences of equal length., form a ^stichic' 
period. 1897 W. H. Stevenson in Eng. Hist. Rev. XII. 
490 Coote completed Palgrave’s stichic re-arrangement of 
the text. 

2 , Prosody. Consisting of successive lines of the 
same metrical form. 

2B86 Amcr. yrnl. PhiloL VII. 399 The stichic portions of 
the cantica of Terence are divided into strophes. 2900 H. W. 
Smyth Grk. Melic Poets 219 Lesser Asclepiads in stichic 
arrangement. 

So Sti’chical a. = prec. r. 

1787 A. Gcddes Let. Bp. London 43 No one will.. assert 
the same of any stichical version made from the Hebrew, 
Sticllid (sti'kid). Anglicized form of next. 

2892 Century Diet, 

SticMdium (stiki'dmm). Bot. PI. sticliidia 
(-ia). [mod.L. f. Gr. <7T<x-or Stichos + dim. 

•idium ( = Gr. -i 5 iov).] A pod-like receptacle 
for tetraspores in some rose-spored Algse, 

1855 Ogilvie Suppl, 2857 Henfrey Elem, Bot. § 337 
Transformed branches containing imbedded tetraspores are 
called stichidia. 

SticMe (sti'x’l), z'. Sc. inir. To rustle, make 
a rustling sound. Hence Sti'chling vbl, sb. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xHi. 78 Slk straikis and stjxhling 
wes on steir. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. j. xx, The stickling 
of a mouse out of presence. 1788 Picken Poems 266 Itbers 
dose. While, sticnian, wbb’les through their nose The 
eldritch snore. 

Sticliocliroiiie (stx’kekr^m), Phys, [f. Gr. 
(7T<xo-f Stichos + XP"/^® colour.] ‘ Any nerve-cell 
having the stainable substance (chromophilic 
bodies) arranged in more or less regular stri® or 
layers* (Borland s Aled, Diet, 1913)* Also atirib. 

1899 Allbuit’s Syst. Med, VII, 261 The sticbochroine 
granules disappear from the cells, to reappear once more 
when the animal recovers. 1901 yrnl. Exter. Med. 1 Oct 

f 52 Nbsl.. recognizes three subgroups [of nerv'e cells]:.. 

ticbochromes or cells in which toe chromatic substance is 
arranged in more or less dbtinctly parallel rows. 

Stichoi, pi. of Stichos. 

Stichology (stik/rlodgi). rare. [ad. Gr-^CTixo- 
Xoyta, f, arixosi see Stichos and -logy.] The 
science or theory of poetic metres. 

*737 E. Manwarinc (frVfr) Stichology : or, a recovery’ of 
the Latin, Greek and Hebrew numbers. 2895 Lanbros in 
Athenxum 6 July 16/3 Hb exact acquaintance with Byzan- 
tine melody and the Neo-Hellenic siichology’. 

Sti*cll023iB,licy. rare~'^. [a. F, stickomaniie 
(Rabelais), f. Gr. gtixo-v Stichos + -makcy.] 
Divination by lines of verse in books taken at hazard. 

a 2693 Urquhart's Rabelais iil xxv. 209 By a Sibylline 
Stichoraancj’. 

Sticlioinetric (stikt?me'trik), a. [f. Sticho- 

METR-T + -IC.] s= next. 

zB8x Scribner's Monthly Ydn. 614 Euthalius. .published 
portions of the New Testament, broken up into longer or 
shorter clauses, for the convenience of the reader, and to 
avoid the use of punctuation. The clauses termina^ted at 
the more important pauses. Manuscripts wiiten in this 
style are called ‘stichometric’. 2883 J.R.Harkis in^'cAnj^r 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. HI. 2245 The actual number of lines 
in the manascripis never tallies \\ ith the stichometric record. 
2883 — in Amer. yml. Philol. IV. 134 [heading] Nature 
of S^tichometric data. 

Stichometrical (stikiTme'trikal), a. [f. prec. 

+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to stichometry; charac- 
terized by measurement by stichoi or lines. 

1845 W. Wright in Kilto Cycl. Bill. Lit. f* 

(1849) II. 926/1 The beautiful Lindbfame book of tne 
Gospels (Nero D. 4) is a stichometrical uncial Mb. 0} tne 
seventh century’. 1885 G. Salmon Jnirod. 
note, ITien follows a stichometrical catalogue of the ^^5 
both of Old and New Testament. 1904 , r* , 

Athemum 9 Apr. 464/3, I l 

stichometrical analysis of the Li^Iius, that , . » j 
into thirty-eight sections. 2909 Vs 

52/? The stichometrical note in the margin oftra,,. 5 - 

Hence Sticliome'trically’ ,,,0 The six 

1871 G. V. Smith Bible ^ Syrian '*882 G. C. 

mnv he arranged stichometnaliy- ^ 


clauses may; be Pas^ges from ihb 

hlACAULAY in jgth Cent. word or with 

preface poems, 

insignificant J^angM, m'o ’ F natural 

being slmb^mclr^fiY 

i.e., in single lintn contain- 
I. 268 V\ ntlen sue ux read, cocsistcntlv with 


i'ng only Vo 

the sense, at a single inspiration. 
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Stidiometry (stikp'metri). Paleography, [ad, 
late Gr. arixotJ-^Tpia, U Stichos + -fierpia 

-iTETBY.] a. The measurement of a manuscript text 
by siichoi or lines of fixed or average length into 
v?hich the text is divided. Also, a list or appendix 
stating this measurement, b. Occas, used for : 
The practice of writing a prose text in lines of 
nearly equal length corresponding to divisions in i 
the sense. Also, siichoi collectively, j 

a. x754N.LARDNERCr^if/^.C7<?j/.//A/.n.XI.248ASticho- 
metric is a Catalogue of books of sacred Scripture, to which I 
is added the number of the verses, which each book con* 
tains. This Stichometrie fof Nicephorus] contains a Cata* 
logue of the books of the Old and New Testament 1855 
Westcott Canon N", T, 522 note^ Credncr has examined the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus in connexion with the Festal ' 
Letter of Athanasius. 1883 T. R. Harris in Schajff's EncycL 
Relig, KnoviL III. 2245 The data of stichometry consist ' 
chiefly of subscriptions at the closeof manuscripts, expressing 
the number of lines which are contained in the book., 
copied. 1884 D. Hukter Renss's Hist, Canon ix. X59 The 
Codex Claromontanus.. presents at the end of the text the 
copy of an old complete list of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, with the number of lines in each hook, what 
was then called a stichometry. 1885 G. Salmon Introd, 
N", 71 XXV. 617 noU^ It appears from the Claromontane 
stichometry, as well as from that of Nicephorus, that in 
length this Apocalypse was less than a quarter of that of 
St. John, 

to. 187s W. R. Smith in Encyyl, Brit, III. 645/2 Another 
system was to write the text in short lines (o-Tt^oi) accom- 
modated to the sense. The author of this stichometry was 
Euthalius of Alexandria in the second half of the 5th century, 
who applied it to the epistles and Acts. 1875 Scrivener Lcct. 
Text N",'!', 69 Stichometry, that is, the diWsion of^prose 
sentences into lines of about equal length corresponding as 
nearly as possible to the sense. Ibid, 71 Another manuscript 
in which the prose text.. is broken up into stichometry. 
x88x Scribneds Monthly Feb. 614 Stichometry was really 
notbiDg but a cumbrous substitute for punctuation. 

il SticllOmytllia (stikOTni-fia). Also rarely 
stichomutliia (-inu<‘])ia). [mod.L. a. Gr. arvyo- 
livBia, {. arixo-s Stichos + yvS-os speech, talk.] In 
classical Greek Drama, dialogue in alternate lines, 
employed in sharp disputation, and characterized 
by antithesis and rhetorical repetition or taking up 
of the opponent’s words. Also applied to modem 
imitations of this. 

i85i VAhEyySrc/ij'lus(ed,i) Prottteih, 640 It is not unlikely 
that a verse has been lost, which preserved the continuity of 
the stichom^hia. 19x4 Blackw. Mag. June 855/1 Take. . the 
passage of dialogue between Richard and Queen Elizabeth 
in ‘Richard III,' as vivid a piece of stUhainuihia as the 
English drama has to show. 

Sticliomybllic (stikami'Jiik), a, [f. prec. + 
-10.] Of the natnre of stichomythia, 
x866 Feltok Anc, ^ Mod. Gr, I. xli. 222 This is shown 
particularly in those parts called sticbomythic or line for 
line dialogues, respondinglike alternate strokes of hammers 
on the anvil, 1908 Saistsburv Engl. Prosody II, 14 Much 
of it [the Cemeay 0/ Errors']., \z devoted to. .sticbomythic 
bandying of speech. 

II Stichos (sti'k^s), Pl.stichoi(sti'l;oi). [a.Gr, 
crixos row, line, verse. Cf. Stich.] 

1 . In the Greek Chnrch, a verse or versicle. 

x^3 Littledale Oplces East. Ch. 248 At the Praises, ive 
recite six siichoi. x8^ Walcott Bacred ArcJixol. 555 
SticJioSf a short varying versicle and response in the Greek 
liturgy. . . The koinonikon is a sacramental hymn and stichos, 
sung a little before the Communion, 

2 . Paleography. A line of a stichometrically 
written text ; a line of average length assumed in 
measuring the contents of a text or codex. 

X883 G. Salmon Inirod, N. T. xuyiSnote, According to the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, it (this Gospel] contained X300 
siichoi. X911 ^rtil. Manch. Oriental See. 2 The amount 
assigned to a stichos is determined, as in all the old inscrip- 
tions, by the sense. 

Sticht, pa. t, of Sty v. 

Stichwort(e, obs. forms of Stitchwobt. 

Stich (stik), sh?- Forms : i eticca, 3-7 stiefce, 
3-5 stikke, 4-5 stykko, 4-6 stik, styke, 5 stike, 
5-6 Btyk, stycke, 6 styck, stykk, 6- stick. [OE. 
sticca masc. = ? OS. siekko (Gallee), MDu. stecke 
masc., fem. also stec masc., ijeut. (mod.Du. 
sick fem,), OHG. stecko (MHG. stecke, mod.G. 
siecketi) OTeut. type *siikkon- (a synonymous 
*stikon- is represented by the parallel fonns OHG. 
siekho, MHG. steche masc. ; cf. also ON. stika 
fem., stick, yoxdiS'Cick.,kerta-siika candlestick, MSw. 
stikka, mod. Sw. sticka fem. stick, chip), f. Teut 
root *stik-Xo pierce, prick: see Stick v,"} 

X. A rod or staff of wood. 

1 . A short piece of wood, esp. a piece cut and 
shaped for a special purpose, usually with defining 
word indicating its use, as in Potstick, 

Setting-stick, tooih'Siick, etc. 

In OE. also in the specific applications * tent-peg ’ and 
* pointer of a dial ’ : see Bowonh-Toller. 

rxooo Sax. Leeckd. I. 386 .^cnlm twe5en..sticcan feder- 
eegede & writ on mjStme sticcan..an pater nosier, cx4^ 
Bk. Curiasye 94 in Bahees Bk. (186S) iBo dense not thi 
tethe at mete sittande, Withe knyfe ne stre, styk ne wande. 
X707 Mortimer U^zz) 1. 334 The next Morning pluck 
cut the Bang-stick or Plug. 19x3 M. W. H. Beech in .^fan 
Xlll. 5 [II] can be used as either the female, i.e.. the passive 
xtick of the fire drill or for the male or active stick. 


f b. A piece of wood used as a tally. Also 
White stick. Obs. as specific sense. 

c 1380, c 1400 [see White stick]. X500 God Speed Plough 
(E.k.T.S.) 30 And to the kyngis courte we moste it Icde, And 
our payment shalbe a styk of A bough. 1523-34 Fjtzherb. 
Httsb, § 141 Yf he [the husbandman] canne not wryte, let 
hym nycke the defautes vppon a stycke, and shewe his 
bayely. 1664 Marq. Newcastle in M'ness Newcastle 
Sociable Lett. To Author, Each Tavern-token, Nick’d 
Sticks for Merchants [etc.]. 1737 Pors Hor. Epist. 1. i. 84 
To him who notches sticks at Westminster. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 559 Th' indented stick, that loses day by day Notch 
after notch. 1846-8 Ixiwell Biglow P, Ser. i. ix. 61 Wy, 
into Bellcrs*s we notched the votes down on three sticks, 

e. Mining. {See quot. 1899-) 

1708 J, C. Conipl.ColliertiZ^s) 37 The. .chief Banck's-Man 
..takes an Account.. by Sticks or Pieces of Wood. 1797 
J. Curr Coal Viewer 20 Nogs and boxes for mottys, or 
sticks, to distinguish the Corf, o. o. 6. 1899 Dickinson & 
PREVOST Cumbld. Gloss., Sticky the wooden token whereon 
was branded the distinguishing number of the hewer in the 
coal pit. 

d. The (sixty or sixty-four) sticks of fate : the 
apparatus employed in a Chinese method of 
divination, 

?tfi8so Lady Dufferim {title 0/ poem) Consulting the 
‘Sticks of Fate*, i860 Cobqold Piet. Chinese 14. 1884 
Friend Flowers 4* Flower-lore I. 268. 

2 . A slender branch or twig of a tree or shrub 
esp. when cut or broken off. Now rare. 

c xooo Sax, Leeckd, II. 142 Lmt yman hat blod on grennne 
[«V]sticcan hscsienne. cxeoo Vices ^ Virtues 135 Ne lat 
hie nawht 3e hande plet^ende mid stikke, ne mid strawe — 
nis hat non god tocne of ripe manne. 13.. K. Alts. 4425 
(Laud MS.), pe speres crakeh also h*cke So on hegge sere 
st5'kke, c 13^ Chaucer Dethe Blaunche So grere trees 
.. of.. fourty fifty fedme lengthe Clene withoute bowgh or 
stikke. cs^oo Mau.ndev. (Roxb.) vii. ^25 pe preste..lays 
herapon spiccries..and stikkes of he iunipre tree. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, t. ii. 33 He that breakes a sticke of 
Glostcrs grouc, Shall loose his head for his presumption. 
1620 Quarles Feast for IVorms K 4, Thou, in whose dis- 
trustful! brest Despayre hath brought in sticks to build her 
nest. 1735 Diet. Polygraph, s. v. VerdegriSf This [crystal- 
lised verdegrease] commonly comes from Holland, .on sticks 
in form like oursugar-candy. To be good, these cri'stalsmust 
be. .as free from sticks as possible. 

b. pi. Pieces of cut or broken branches, also 
pieces of cut and chopped wood, used as fuel. 

<ri2oo Orshn 865T, & her I gaddre stikkess^ twa..To 
^arrkenn hatt to fodc. ^1300 Havelok 914 Stickes k.nn 
ich broken and kraken, And kindlen ful wel a fyr. 1382 
Wyclip Numb. xv. 33 Thei fonden a man gederynge stikkis 
in the holi day. 1450 St. Cvthbert (Surtees) E07 Stikkes 
to a fyre hai gadird fast. 1653 Walton Angler xdxvi]. 209 
Come, Hostis, . . lay a few more sticks on tbc fire, 2737 Pope 
Hor, Epist. jt. U. 242 Such large-acred men., Buy every 
stick of wood that lends them beat. iBzt Ciaue Vilt. 

II, 117 Seeking. .her harmless sticks from hedges 
hung with rime. 1902 A. Symons Stud, Prose ^ Verse 
(1904) 25X Mr. Phillips has laid the paper, the sticks, and the 
coals neatly in the grate. 

+ c. A piece of wood from the hearth, a brand. 
Stick offirCf a firebrand- Obs. 

1538 Elyot Dict.^ Torris, a stycke of fyre. 1607 Dekker 
yests to make Merry 33 Your Glimerer, shees vp in the 
morning betweene 5 or 6 of the clock. .and with a black 
brand in her band... If she but perceiue a light.. she desires 
to haue leaue to kindle her stick. 

d, A twiggy bough or long rod stuck in the 
ground for a plant to ‘run’ upon, more definitely 
bean-stick, pea-stick. 

*577 Googe tr. HeresbacfCs Hush. 33 There are two sortes 
of Pease, the one sort.. runneth vp vppon stickes. 1741 
Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Phaseolus, [The Scarlet Bean] 
being supported cither with Sticks or Strings, grows up to 
a good Height. 

3 . A stem or thick branch of a tree cut and trimmed 
and used as timber for building, fencing, etc. ; a 
stave, stake. Alsoy^. Cf. sense 6, 

C2386 Chaucer Nun's Pr, T. 28 A yeerd she badde, en- 
closed al aboute With stikkes. 1577 Googe tr. Heresbach's 
Husb. 41 b, They vse a greater Sytbe with a long Suatb, 
and fenced with a crooked frame of stickes, wherwiih with 
both their hands they cut do^vnc the Come, and laye it in 
Swathes, 1644 (see Hedge sb. 6]. 1707 Fountainhall 
Decis. (1761) II. 408 ITie pursuer had no inclosurc. .neither 
was their a stick of planting or hedging therein. 

b. Every sticky the whole materials of a building : 
used (sometimes advb.) to emphasize total destruc- 
tion or niin. Also negatively ; (to leave) not a stick. 

2338 R, Brunnc Chrofi. (1735) X13 Cairo, Lodelow toun, .. 
Dunford & ilaltone, Steuen wan ham ilk a stik, a 1400-50 
fVars Alex. 131X [ms strenlh [of Alexander’s towers]ilk 
stike was in a stounde wasted, c 2450 Brut 577 Thai brake 
vp al l:e lede of the halle and of h® toures, and brent vp 
euery stykke. X5S7-7x A. Jenkinson Voy. 4' Trav. (HakU 
Soc.) II. 339 One of ye dukes bowses. .was consomed with 
fyer and not one stick left. 2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 616/2 Of all townes, castels, fortes, bridges, and 
habitations, they left not any stick standing. 1625 in Foster 
Eng. Priories India (1909) III, 80 The Sultan suffaringe 
not a sticke to bee puld downe out of aney bouse. 

c. Similarly in alliterative expressions, esp. 
(every, both) stick and stone, stick and stour dial., 
stick and stow Sc. and north, (cf. stab and stow. 
Stab sbPk), stick ajid stock. 

CX436 Brtii 5^ be (^liscrs.,barc Ixiii clene away, Euery 
stikke & stone, & laftenot therone log. 1459 Sir J. Fastolf 
Will in Fasten Lett, I. 462 That thanne the said John 
Paston shulde doo poule down the said mansion and every 
stone and stikke therof. 1542 Uoall Erasm, Apoph. 232 b, 
[He] to declare hyni jsclfe [free from the assumption of 
kln^y power], was lain to pul down his hous sticke and 


Stone euen to y® plain grounde. x6co Fairfax Tasso ix. ix 
Godfrey meane-while to mine sticke and stone Of this faire 
towne, with batlrie sore, assaies. 1611 Beaum, & Fl. Kut, 
Burn. Pestle ii. i, Shee swore, neuer to marry, But such a 
one, whose mighty arme could carry.. Her bodily away 
through sticke and stone. 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Lyric 
Ep. Ld. Macartney xxxvii. Wks. 1816 II. 355 For troops.. 
May, like wild meteors, pour into mine cast, And leave my 
palace neither stick nor stone. 1904 Athenxum 27 Aug. 
271/3 Every stick and stone of Beau Nash’s Pump Room 
[at Bath] has long since passed away. 

ej/^so St. Cuthberi (.Surtees) 7177 pe place was brimt, 
styk and stourc, Abbay and house. 1877 N, IV. Line. Gloss., 
Stick and slour^ . . Often used to signify all a person’s goods 
and chattels. * They’ve sell’d him up, stick an' stour'. 

2786 Burns To Iv. Simpson Postscr. ix, Folk thought 
them ruin’d stick-an.stowe. 1862 C. C. Robinson Dial. 
Leeds 422 A nasty, thratching hussey l—shoo wants bundi- 
ling art o’t’ street stick an* stow. 

2880 Babikc-Gould Mehalah xii. (1884) 161 Cousin Charles 
is not the man to see his relatives sold up stick and stock. 

d. Stick and rag : see quot. 

igxx Encycl, Brit. XXI. 786/1 Fibrous plaster is given by 
plasterers the suggestive name ‘stick and rag .for-it is 
composed of plaster laid upon a backing of canvas stretched 
on wood. 

e. Over the sticks : in steeplechasing and hurdle- 
racing. 

1898 T, Haydon sporting Reminisc. 67 The quality of the 
competitors, both in fiat races and ‘ over the sticks ’ was o( 
the highest class. 

4 . A long and relatively slender piece of wood, 
whether in natural form or shaped with tools, cut 
or broken of a convenient length for handling. 

Cleft stick’, see Cleft///, tf. 

c 2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. 4* T, 712 In his hand he 
bar An holwe stikke.. In the ende of which an Ounce.. Of 
siluer lemaille put w-asas bifore. 2523-34 Fitzherb. Husb. 
§ 21 And in nis other hande he hath a forked stycke a 
yarde longe, and with his forked stycke he putteth ihe wede 
from hym, 1526 Pitgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 30 b, Whiche 
by iheyr enchauntementesmadeserpentesof siyckes. 1590 
Lucar Lucarsolace i. iv. xx Take vp your Geometrical! table, 
..leaning an arrow or sticke set vpright in the point of 
grounde directly vnder B. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacrx iii. 
i. § 27 So in thesightof a stick, when under water, the repre- 
sentation of it by the sense to imagination is as crooked. 
2784 Cowper Task 1. 561 A Kettle, slung Between two poles 
upon a stick transverse. x88g Doyle Micah Clarke v, Like 
the turnip on a stick at which we used to throw al the fairs, 
b. A staff, club, cudgel used as a weapon. 

*377 Lancu P. pi. B. xii. 14 Al-pough pow stryke me with 
pi stafle with stikke or with jerde. 2547 Boorde Brev, 
Health (1870) 84 For the Feuer lurden..'i'ake me a stycke 
or wan[d) of a yerde of length and more., and with itanoynt 
the bake, 2605 Shaks. Lear n, iv. 125 She knopt 'emo th' 
coxcombs with a sticke, and cryed downe wanlon«, downe. 
2^4 in Verney Mem. (1904) II. 224 [If the) Whelps meddle 
with Sheepe, they must be . . whipped soundly, but not beaten 
with Stickes. 2847 W, C. L. Martin Ox 139/2 Contusions, 
and the blows of cattle-drivers, merciless in the use of their 
slicks about the heads of the p^r beasts. 2850 A M*Gu> 
VRAY Poetns 69 For he has laid, with their own sticks. The 
strongest watchmen down. 

figrphr. (^.6".) 1848 Bartlett Diet, Amer., Sharp stick. 
He’s after him with a sharp siick\ i.e. he’s determined to 
have satisfaction or revenge. 2872 Trenton State Sentinel 
26 May in Scheie de Vere We are pleased 

to see that the New York Tribune is still after Senators Car- 
penter, Conkling and others, with a very sharp stick, for [etc.]. 

0. (Chiefly the stick.) A beating with a stick. 
To eat stick : see Eat v. 2 d. 

1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain i. viii. Come in, ye bad girls, 
or ril give you the stick. 2884 Sir S. St. John Hayti iii. 81 
The productiveness of the north [of Hayli] was founded on 
the liberal application of the slick. x886 ‘ Maxwell Gray ' 
Silence Dean Maitland I. v. 225 He’ll do what he is told 
now without the stick. 2892 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve 

I. iv, Mak her behave. ..She'll want a stick takken to her, 
soon, / can see. 

d. = WALKIh'G-STICK, 

1620 E. Btount*s Horx Subs. 33 Some had rather bee lame 
..of a legge, then lose the grace of carrying a French sticke, 
2792 Charlotte Sunn Desmond 11. 2BSt I tapped at the 
old, thick, carved door with my stick. 2892 Rider Haggard 
N ada the Lily xviii. 145 We went on in silence, the king 
leaning on my shoulder as on a stick, 

e. A rod of dignity or office, a baton ; also the 
bearer of such a stick. Cf. Gold stick. White 

STICK. 

i6B8Lond. Gaz. 22 Oct. 7 He had the Honour to be in 
Waiting upon the King with the Stick. 1833 Hood Publ, 
Dinner 14 Twelve slicks come attending A stick of a Chair- 
man. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 409/2 Sticky 
Silver, the field officer of the life guards, when on duty, is 
called silver stick. 1892 Huxley in L. Huxley Life (1900) 

II. 328 Then waiting about while the various ‘sticks ' were 
delivered. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 25 June 4/x One of the 
‘ Sticks * now doing duty at Buckingham Palace. 

f. Basket-making. (See quot. 1910.) 

*907 7ntl. Soc. Arts ii Jnn. 290/1 A dog or commander 
for straightening the sticks. 2910 Encycl. Brit. III. 482/1 
Rods-. known as ‘sticks are used to form the rigid frame- 
work of the bottoms and lids of square work. 

g. In Candlemaking, the rod to which the wicks 
are attached in order to be dipped : *= Beoach sb. 

2 b. Hence, the candles made at one dipping. 

17x2 Act TO Anne c. 26 § 306 Every ChandUr.. shall., 
declare. .the Number of Slicks which he designs to make., 
and also the Sizes of the Candles whereof each Stick is to 
consist. 2751 Chamber^ Cycl. s. v. Candle, The workman 
..takes two sticks (ed. 1727 rods], or broches, at a time, 
strung with the proper number of wicks, 

iL The rod of a sky-rocket (see quot. 18S6). 

X65X J. VliinzRichCabinet{itTj)B^ Rockets W’hosc sticks 
are longer than the stafle. 2792 T. Paine Zc/. to Addressers 



STICK, 


STICK. 


Prodam. 4 As he rose like a rocket, he fell like the stick. 
1848 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxiv. 218 You'll go off like 
a^^regular rocket— all stars and no stick. 2B86 Enc^'d. Brit. 
XX. 136/2 The stick of the sky-rocket serves the purpose of 
guiding and balancing it in its flight. 

5. Spec, in various games. 

a. A staff used for striking or pushing, as in 
Hockey; also applied to a billiard cue, a golf 
club, or the like. 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester (j6So) 25 (Billiards) He that 
removes the Port with his Stick when he strikes his Ball, and 
thereby prevents his Adversaries Ball from passing, Joseth 
an end. 1726 Art fy Mysi, Mod. Gaming 109 They had 
Drawers, with Lock and Key, made for each of them to put 
their Sticks into, in the Billiard Room... When E came 
afterwards to play with the Stick, B beat him. 1857 H. B. 
Farnie Golfer's Man. in Golf ana Misc. (1887) 131 We 
shall, therefore, take the clubs ser/atim.. atid explain, in 
each ca<e, what consticutw a good stick. 1896-7 Rules of 
Hockey (ed. 12) 21 The sticks shall have no metal fittings 
whatever, and no sharp edges. 

b. Hence in Hockey, Sticks^ the word used by 
the umpire in declaring a breach of rule committed 
by improperly handling the stick; a breach of 
rule of this kind. 

1896-7 Rules of Hockey (ed. 12) 26 Except so far as Rule 
lA applies to ‘ sticks,’ for which a ‘ bully ’ only to be allowed. 
Iind. 33 * Sticks ’ should be given, if a player’s stick is above 
his shoulder after hitting or missing the ball. 

c. Cricket, pi. The stumps of a wicket, the 
wickets, rare in sing, unless with qualifying word, 
as middle stick. 

Between the sticks, at the wickets, batting, ‘ in \ Behind 
the sticks^^ keeping the wicket or acting as wicket-keeper. 

iZbz Baity s Ma^. Oct. 200 Thej’ were., ten houm between 
the slicks — averaging i hour at the wicket, and 50 runs 
per man. 1883 Daily Tet. 19 May, Having added a couple 
[of runs], his sticks were disturbed by Palmer. 1886 Pall 
A/h// (J rts. 28 Apr. 11/2 It was curious to see Blackham 
anywhere in the field except behind the sticks. 2892 Ibid. 

2 July 6/2 Jackson played across at a delivery, .aud had 
his stick disturbed. 

d. pi. The staves used for throwing in the game 
of Aunt Sally ; also used for the game itself. 

184. D. Jerholu Men of Char. 273 Next, he must 

have at least a pennyworth of sticks: he may knock down 
a tobacco'box. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis II. xx. 197 The 
splendid j'oung dandies who were strolling about the course, 
and enjoying themselves at the noble diversion of Sticks. 

6 . A timber-tree, also a tree-trunk when cut for 
timber ; more fully stick of Umber. CC sense 3 . 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. v, 54 The Carpenters were sent into 
the wocxls, to endeavour to find a stick proper for a fore- 
m«t. 1866 7 'reas. Boi. ^20/1 {Carapa gutanensis] Its timber 
..is obtainable in sticks, fifty feet long by fifteen inches 
square. 1878 jErTERXES Gamekeeper at Home-^% The edge 
of a fir plantation where lies a fallen ‘stick'of timber. 

7. Natti. A mast or portion of a mast ; also a 
yard. The sticks^ the masts and yards. To up 
stick(s (slang), to set up a boat’s mast. (lit. and fg.) 

^ 1802 Naval Ckren. VIII. 5x7 She has not a stick stand- 
ing. 38x9 Bvron* Juan 11. xxxix, But with a leak, and not 
a stick of mast, Nor rag of canvas, what could they expect? 
1833 'biiKRR'eKt P. Simple xlvi, A raking broadside. .brought 
the sticks about their ears. 18^5 J. C^oulter Adv. Paeific 
vU, 88 So we ‘up stick’, that 15, shipped our mast, made 
sail, and. .brought our. .whale alongside the ship. (;i86o 
II.STVAfiT Seaman's Catedi, 76 Topsail yards., are made iu 
one stick. z883 Clark Russell Death Ship 1. 2S6 To have 
nothing to do with her or me, but to bear a hand and ‘ up 
sticks *. 1893 H. M. Doughty JVherry in Wendish Lanas 
76 We could see -the mast, a very strong stick, whip with the 
weight, 

II. Transferred uses. 

8 . A piece of material rolled, moulded, or cut for 
convenience of use into a long and slender form | 
like that of a stick; a. of rolled cinnamon bark; : 

b. of sweetstuff ; e. of glass ; d. of lac or sealing- 
wax ; e. of various other substances (see quots.). 

a. a 1460 [see Cinnamon i], 1594 Gd. Huswife's Hand- 
maid Kitckin 3 b, A litlesiicke of Sinamon. 16x5 Markham 
Eng. Housevj. 73 To make most Artificial! Cinamon stickes. 
«X777 in yrnl. Friends' Hist. Soc. (19x4) Oct. 188 Put in a 
stick of Cinnamon. 

b. 16x1 [see LiquoriceI. iSSa Thackeray xxviii, 

She bought pink sticks of barley-sugar for the young ones. 
19x3 Little Bk. Confect. 39 Cocoa Sticks... Cut into three 
inch sticks and bake. „ . , 

C 1683 Digby's Ckym, Secrets 19 Stir the Matter well with 
a Slick of Glass. 1879 Encyd. Brit. IX. 348/2 A young girl 
sits by a jet of flame, holding in her hand a stick of prepared 

^d!^i66z J. Davies tr. Manddslo's Trav. 27 The Indians 
give it [lacque] what colour they please, black, red, p(«en, 
yellow, &c. And make it into sticks to seal Letters withall. 
1746 Phil. Trans. XLl V. 28 A Stick of the best black Seal- 
ing-wax. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1097 In forming the round 
sticks of seahn;-wax.,[the pieces are] rolled out upon a 
Avarm marble slab... The oval .sticks. .are c^t in moulds. 

e. 1753 Chambers Cyd. Suppl. s. v. Lycium^ The Dutch 
. .form it into tw’iited sticks, which they sell to the painters 
in water colours. 1836 J. F. Da\ts Chinese II. 135 ^ 
extreme carelessness with %vhich burning paper and lighted 
sticks of incen.'te are left about their combustible dwellings 
1844 Fowses Chenx. 131 A stick of phosphorus held in the air 
always appears to emit a whitish smoke. 1848 Ronalds ec 
Richardson Knapp's Chem. Technol. 1.^224 Producing 
consecutively, .flowers of sulphur. .and sticks of sulphur. 

• x 852 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. 671 Sticks of potash. X882 
Christy Joints XB4 A stick of the metal [solderl must be 
fused at the same time and alJoived to drop upon them. 1884 
Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 86 Dissolve a stick of nitrate of 
silver in. .water, 1891 Pall Mall Gas. ax Dec. x/3 ‘It isa 
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kind of grease that we keep in sticks.' (Aside, to an atUn. 
rfanr : J ust go and get a stick of paint.’) 

0 . 1 he stem of a culinary plant when trimmed 
for use, e. g. a root-stem of horse-radish ; a root of 
celery with its blanched leaf-stems ; a leaf-stem of 
rhubarb ; a young shoot of asparagus. 

« i 7S6 Mss. Haywood Jfna Present (1771) 53 A stick of 
horse-radish. 187. Calvekley Fly Leaves (1903) 14 To 
watch bronzed men and maidens crunch Ttie sounding 
celcry.slick. 1877 S. Hidberd Amateups Kitchen Card. 
>59 A plentiful supply of early sticks (of rhubarb). j88a W. 
Early Profit. Alarket Card. 95 A bundle of celery*, from 
eight to sixteen slicks. 1884 Sutton's Culture Veget. ff Fl. 
(1885) 8 [Asparagus.] It is a matter of management merely, 
whether the sticks be blanched to the ver>' tip, or [etaj. 

10 . Applied to various implements, either of the 
shape of a stick, or serving purposes for which a 
stick was originally used. 

t a. A spoon. Obs 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. III. 4 Nim Sry sticcan fuJIe on niht 
nihsti^. a 1225 After. R. 370 pe on her ase pauh hit were a 
letuarie, he o3er ber enne sticke of gode gold. Vre Lefdi 
nome mid te sticke & dude iSe ones mu5e perof. 
j + b. A Utensil for sprinkling holy water ; more 
fully holy water stick. = Aspergilldm. 

» 4 *S» ^552 [see Holy water 2}. <^2450 Reg. Vestments 
etc. St. Andrews in Maitl.Club Misc. 111. 203 Item ane 
haly watt\T fat of siluer with ane stik of the same for 
solemnit festis. 2543 Invent. R. Wardr. Scot. (1815) 2x2 
Item ane halie watter fate with the stik of silver. 

c. A support for a candle, a candlestick. 

I crS40 in Trans. Loud. ^ M'sex Archseol. Soc. IV. 372 
One styke of syluer p’sell gilt for the holy candell. 1832 Dis- 
rakli Coni. Fleming 1. xu. 2x8 Many tall white candles, in 
golden slicks, illuminated the sacred table. 1895 Church 
Q. Rev. Apr. 253 The candles standing straight in their 
sticks. 

d. = Composing-stick: seeCoiiPOsiNG vbl. sb. 2. 
Stick of leiter(s, a stickful of type. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc.^ Printing xx. ? 3 The Face of 
a Stick of Letter. Ibid.^ The whole Stick of Letters, .are 
screwred together, /bid. xxii. 332 With a Ri^let fitted to 
the Stick, he presses the Letter to keep it straight in Line. 
1820 T. Hodgson Ess. Stereotype Printing 106 note^ All 
types have one or more nicks in their body, to serve as a 
guide to the compositor when arranging them in his stick. 
1907 Scott. Tjpogr. Circular Feb. 215/2, 1 find that nowa- 
days, unless I read my sticks, it is impossible [elc.]. 

e. The hammer or mallet with which a dulcimer 
or drum is struck. 

2538 Elyot Dici.t Pecten.., it is also the stickes where- 
with a man stryketh doulcemers whan he doeth playe on 
them. 2589- (see Drumstick]. 

E A violin bow, a fiddlestick. "fA stick of fiddles : 
?a fiddler, 

a 1600 T. Pbestok Cambyses F x b, They be at hand sir 
with sticke and fiddle. <2x625 Fletcher Woman's Prise 
11. vi, Jaq. They have got a stick of Fiddles, and they firlie 
it In wondrous waies. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xviii. 
(17x3) 145 As in^a Musical Instrument, whose Strings are 
gooa, and the Stick good. 

g. The melody pipe of a Highland bagpipe = 
Chanter l 5. 

x86x Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 167/2 My old chanter 
has. .lost its tone; for when a stick gets too sharp a sound, 
it's never any good. Ibid.^ My great grandfather played 
on this stick when Charley Stuart. .came over to Scotland. 

11. pi. The thin pieces of ivory, bone or other 
material upon which the folding material of a fan 
is mounted. 

1701 Lond, Gaz. No. 3704/4 Lost.., an Italian Fan with 
Ivory' painted Sticlw. 17^2 Goldsm. Cit. World xli, 
Ibat old woman., who sits groaning behind the long sticks 
of a mourning fan. 2879 Encyd. Brit. IX. 28/1 The sticks 
[i8lh c,] were made of molber-of-pcarl or ivory', carved with 
extraordinary’ skill. 

11 . slang, a. A pistol ; more explicitly shooting 
stick. 

X788 Grose Diet, Vulgar T. (ed. 2), Sticks, pops or pistols. 
Stow your sticks; hide y’our pistols. 2834 Ainsworth 
Rookwood HI. V, See how he flashes his sticks. 1890 * R, 
Boldrewood ' Miner's Right xvi, I always carry’ a brace 
of ‘ shooting sticks *. 

f b, A sermon. Ohs. rare, 

*759 T. Boucher Let. J. James 7 Aug. (MS.), What 
matter of a new stick, vamp them one for next Sunday. 
1762 Ibid. 5 Au^. (MS.), At sea, I drew up I believe i a 
dozen sticks— originals, 

o. Thieves' slang. A jemmy or crowbar. 

1887 Horsley Jottings fr. Jail 21 We shall want some 
twirls and the stick (crowbar). 1890 Daily News 14 July’ 
2/8 [He] took from his insidecoat pocket a powerful jeramy, 
say’ing ‘ I suppose y'ou don’t want my stick. 

d. pi. Furniture, household goods ; more fully 
sticks of furniture. Rarely sing, in every stick, 
every article of furniture (cf. 3 b). 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. viL (Rtldg.) xx The moveables, 
not excepting my own apparel, every stick and every thread, 
had been carried off. 1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Diet, Turf s. v., I lost 
all my sticks by that ’ere fire at Stepney. 1864 Blackmore 
Clara Vaughan xxvx. (1872) 84 Her strange biographies of 
every table, chair, and cushion — ^hcr ‘slicks’, as she de- 
lighted to call them. 2867 All Year Round 13 July 55/x 
The breaking up of the home, [and] the selling of* the few 
sticks of furniture*. 


e. pi. Legs. 

1830 Marryat Kinys Own xxyi, He was so weak that he 
couldn’t get up on bis sticks again. . 

f. (Now U.S. and colonial.') JVith a stick m U : 
said of tea, coffee, etc., with a dash of brandy. ^ 

2804 R. Anderson Cumbld. Balt. (x 5 o 8 ) 175 A quart o net 
yell, and a stick in’t. 2890 Mrs-C. Pbakd Rotn.of station 


yj, Have a parting drink for good luck— coffee, if you 
like, with a slick* m it... The waiter brought in coffee and 
Cognac. 2892 F, M. Crawford Three Fates xiv, But you 
really do look dreadfully. Have some tea— with a stick in 
It, as papa calls it. 

12. Applied, ivith qualifying adj., to a person, 
orig. with figurative notion of sense 2 or 4 , as tough 
stick) crooked {Sz.lhraitm) stick, a perverse, cross- 
grained person. 

podeau's Luirin ii. 164 That tough stick of 
Wood, Boinide the Sexton. 2785 Sfan. Rivals 8 He’s a 
queer stick to make a thivel on. 2833 Hood Puhl. Dinner 
25 A stick of a Chairman, A little dark spare man, 2839 
A. Gray Lett. (18^3) 223 He is^ a queer stick altogether. 
2^6-8 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. i, xx. 35 So, ez I ainta crooked 
stick,.. rU go back to my plough. 2859 Hotten’s Slang 
Diet. 102 ‘ A rum * or ‘ odd stick a curious man. 2886 
J. R. Rees Pleas. Book-Worm v, 178 Some disagreeable 
old stick has probably eaten an enormous dinner [etc.]. 1893 
Crockett Stickit Ministery^ Tammas Carlyle, thrawn stick 
as be was. 2897 W. Dyke Craiktrees ii. He’s nobbit twenty- 
two — young— a verra young stick. 

b. A ‘ wooden* person ; one lacking in capacity 
for his work, or in geniality of manner; Tkeatr. an 
indifferent actor. 


^1800 Miss Edgeworth Belinda xx, And you, out of pa- 
tience, ..will go and marry, .some stick of a rival. 2802 
W. 'QxsRsO'a Pasquinade ii He’s not a bad actor, though 
they call him a stick. 1820 Byron Blues 1. 89 Tracy. In 
Prose My talent is decent, as far as it goes ; But in rimae 
— , Iftkd. You’re a terrible stick, to be sure. 2820 L. Hunt 
Indicator No. 33 (2822) I. 257 A habit.. of calling insipid 
things and persons sticks.. .A poor stick, a mere stick, a 
stick of a fellow, 2856 Olmsted Slave States 83 He had 
had to hire white men to help him, but they were poor 
sticks and would be half the time drunk. 1873 Punch 
15 Nov. 202/1 Charles Kemble was rather a stick at first, 
and was made a great artist by.. close study. 2883 M. Pat- 
tison Mein. L (2885) 23 Though the tutors. .were first class 
men, yet the tuition was not esteemed good., .Tommy 
Churton I afterwards came to know as a ‘stick*. 1899 
Kernahan Scoundrels ^ Co. xxi, To a good fellow, the 
right hand of fellowship Is readily extended. The ‘stick ’ will 
find himself as readily cold-shouldered. 
f 13. Some measure of land : ? = Staff sb. 

2664 Terrier of Westbome, Sussex (MS.), One other Plott 
..which James Sowter renteth of him..conteyneth about 
halfa StickofLand. Item one other Plott of Land. .con- 
teyneth about a quarter of a Stick of ground. 

HI. 14, Fignrative phrases of various origins. 
(Chiefly slang or colloquial.) 

a. To play a good stick ; said of a fiddler (see 
sense lo). In later use gen. to play one’s part well. 
So to fire a good stick (Shooting). 

2748 S.M0LLETT Rod. Rand, ix, You hear he plays a good 
sticL 2809 T. Donaldson Poems 283 He handl’d bis 
Rammy so terribly quick The folks all declar'd that ‘he 
play'd a good stick’. 2824 W, Irving Tales Trav., Bold 
Dragoon (1848) 25 He could swear a good stick himself. 
1842 Bellew Mem. Grijfin xx, The captain , .fired a capital 
good stick nevertheless, and knocked the birds about, right 
and left, in great style. 2867 E. Waugh Tufts of Htaiher 
Ser,i,{i893) iBSTbehungry travellerssatdown. Forabout 
halfian-hour every man of the three ‘played a good stick*, 
as the old saying goes. 

f b. Slang. To be high vp the stick: to stand 
high in one’s profession. 

xSxSSiR C. Morgan in Lady Morgan AutobiogfsSsg) sos 
All my acquaintance among the doctors are so high up the 
stick, they have no lime to spare to answer inquiries. 

c. To beat (rarely knock) all to sticks, to over- 
come or surpass completely. Togo to sticks, more 
emphatically to to sticks and staves, to be ruined. 

2820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 85 Which in the west country 
beats our stot-beef here all to sticks, 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Inhent. ix. She married a Highland drover, or tacksman, I 
can’t tell which, and they went all to slicks and slaves. 
2840 Thackeray Barber Cox Apr., When I came to know 
his game, I used to knock him all to sticks ; or, at least, win 
six games to his four, c 1B42 Carlyle in A. Bain A utobiog. 
(1904) 126 All that I could gather was that the Church of 
Christ was going to sticks. 2859 Lever Dav.^ Dunn Ixxvi. 
669 It’sas good as a play to hear about this,. .it beats New- 
market all to Sticks. 


d. Sporting slang. To shoot for the stick, i.e. for 
le total amount of game shot as distinguished from 
for sport (Cf. i b.) 

2834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 288 In a battue. .the 
looting is for the stick, as it is technically phrased— not 
If the pleasure, but the pride of (he murderer of hecatombs. 

e. (To have or get) the right or the wrong end 
^the stick : to have the advantage or the contrary 
i a bargain or a contest. Also, to have got hold of 
\e wrong end of the stick : to have got a story 
Tong, not know the facts of the case. (Sense 4v 
1890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Cd. Reformer fxSgx) 249 H >0“ 

ippen to have the arrangement of a bargmn.. with me 

ral Australian, you will rarely find ^ 

(passive countrj’man has ‘got the wrong end ® . . .1^ ‘ 

97 Beatty Secreiar xiiL 200, I was more convinced than 

er. .that I had the right end of the stick. tn 

f. To hold the slicks to, to hold sticks onth . to 
mpete on equal tenns witli. t;,,,- 

my"H.".hof/:ho-uId I iver bold sucks with 

at the stick's end-, to keep at a 

The can,a!n,.hough he 
nmeTtJhe stick's en/th= most part ofthe tune, would 
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sometimes unbuckle a bit and tell me of the fine countries 
he had visited. 

h. Used to give additional emphasis in several 
alliterative phrases, as sticky stark ^ staring = abso- 
lutely, completely, downright. Cf. 3 c. 

1830 Hood Lost Heir 23, I shall go stick stark staring 
wild 1 1893 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve i. iv, Aunt Han- 
nah ’ll be stick stock mad wi’ boath on us. 1009 W. J. 
IjQck^ Septimus Now he had gone stick, stark, staring, 
raving, biting mad. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

15 . a. simple attrib., as fircy point \ (sense 
8) as slick cmnamon^ liqttoricey metaly phosphornSy 
pomatum, rhubarb ; b. objective, as stick-cutting, 
-rubbing \ stick-dresser, -maker*, instrumental, as 
stick-blow ; stick-built adj.; similative, 2s stick-like, 
-shaped adjs. 

1886 R. F. Burton Arab, Nts. I. 242 note. They. .cut off 
the ear-lobes, gave ten *stick-bIows. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 
148/2 The ^stick.built nest contains four.. eggs. 1668 G. 
Hartman Dighy's Receipts Pkysick etc. 15, 5 pennyworth 
of *stick Cinnamon. 1883 F. M. Peard Contradictions xyiii, 
Leaving Gina to watch the progress of Jim's *stick.cutting. 
1890 Daily News 22 Oct, 7/7 A *stick-dresser was committed 
fortrialonachargcofwounding[etc.]. 1808 Eleanor Sleath 
Bristol Heiress IV. z2 Dame Jenkinson was sitting by tbe 
blaze ofa *stick fire. 1831 Trelawny Younger Son HI. 

292 A stoical apathy of look, that . . the most *stick-like lords 
. .would have envied. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hituu 
Life (1826) Post. Groans No. 2^ Some long-forgotten bonbon 
of your boyhood. .*stick-liguorice,..&c. 1803 Censor 1 Apr. 
Mr. Huntsmill, the *stick maker of Whitechapel. 1900 
asluck Model Engin. Handybk. 67 This nut is best turned 
from a piece of *stick metal. 2849 D. Campbell Inorg. C/tem. 
21 The sixth part of an inch of *stick phosphorus, 1905 
A. T. Sheppard Red Cravat ir. ii. 60 Tossing the clothes 
to one side of the room with her *stick-point. 1858 Sim- 
MONDS Diet. Trade, Bandoline, a kind of *stick pomatum, 
1840 Pereira Mat. Med. 8x4 •Stick rhubarb.. is said, .to be 
obtained from Rheum undulatum. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
4S1/1 Stick rhubarb is sold in the herb shops, and is in long 
pieces, ipra Coniemp. Rev. June 900 Fire was obtained by 
•stick-rubbing. 1857 Henfrev Bot. 586 A kind of minute 
•stick-shaped corpuscle, 

16 . Special comb. : sticR-bug U.S. (ti) = siick- 
insecl; {b) a predaceous reduvioid bug, Emesa 
longipes (Cent. Diet. 1S91) ; atick-caterpillar, a 
larva resembling a stick; stick ebair, a sedan 
chair ; stick cbimiiey UE., a log-house chimney 
composed of sticks piled up crosswise and cemented 
with mud or clay; Btiok-cover, -covert (see quot. 
1854) ; stick-dam (see qnot.) ; stick-flour (see 
quot.) ; stick-beap, an artificial fox-covert made 
of slicks (cf. stick-cover') ; atick-belmet, a mask 
with additional guards for the forehead and head, 
used in cudgel-play {Cent. Diet.)*, stick holder 
(see quot.) ; stick-insect, any insect of the family 
Pkasmidse, from its resemblance to tbe branches 
and twigs of the trees in which it is found; 
stick mounter, a workman employed to affix the 
mounts of walking-sticks; stick-net, a small net 
run upon a ring fixed at the end of a stick; stick- 
pile t(ot) = Hebon’sbill; (^) = stick-heap*, stick- 
play, play with cudgel or single-stick ; so also 
stick-player ; stick-pot U.S., a lobster-pot con- 
structed of laths or narrow strips of wood ; stick- 
sling, a sling in the form of a stick with a cleft at 
one end in which the stone to be thrown was placed ; 
stick slinger slang (see quot.) ; sticktail U.S. 
{Long Island), the ruddy duck Erismatura rubida, 
characterized by having narrow and rigid tail- 
feathers ; stickwork, in various ball games, the 
management of the bat or club. Also Stioklac. 

iBg4 HarpePs Mag. Feb. 456 ‘IVitches* horses, '..which in 
some other States are dubbed * •stick-bugs'. our Diaphero- 
mera femorata. 2^8 Morris Austral Eng. 349 The vaxious 
specie [of the family P/iasmidz] are known as Leaf-insects, 
Walking-l^ves, *Stick-caterpillars [etc.]. 1908 Mary John- 
ston Leivis R and 1.21 Coach and chaise, curricle and •stick- 
chair, were encountered. 2846 Mrs. Kirkland lYest. Clears 
ings 7 Thehouse was. .of the roughest .its •stick chimney, 
so like its owner’s hat, open at the top, and jammed jn 
at the sides. 2897 Encyel. Sport I. 550/2 (Hunting) *Stick 
covers and faggot covers [for foxes], 2854 I^itss Baker 
Noriliampt. Gloss.. ^Stick-covert, a plat of ground stuck 
with thorns to make a fox-cover. 2897 Eneycl. Sport I. 
550/2 [Hunting) Foxes.. found in gorse and stick coverts 
are often short runners. 2884 Evang, Mag. May 214 The 
other kind of [beaver’s) dam is tbe ‘ ’stick-dam', consisting 
of sticks and poles. 2858 Simmonds Did. Trade, *Stick- 
flour, a Brazilian name for cassava meab 2898 JYesim. 
Gas. 28 Sept. 4/3 *Stick heaps.. when judiciously placed., 
seldom fail to hold foxes. 3902 E. A. ’Pratt Hoiable Masters 
44 [Josiah Mason] also did a large business in making 
cedar-wood pen-holders, or ‘ *slick-holders *. 1854 A, Adams 
etc. Man. Nat. Hist, sio *Stick-Insects (Phasmidm). 2882 
CasselPs Nat. Hist. VI. 230 Most of them resemble sticks, 
either green, growing twigs, or brown and withered branches, 
and hence the names of Slick-insec^ and Walking-sticks. 
289s Daily Ckron. 2S Aug. 8/4 *Stick Iilounters wanted. 
1862 Carpenter Microscope (ed. 3) § 394 a. 640 Among other 
animals captured by the *slick-nei, the marine Zoologist will 
be not unlikely to meet with . . the Tomoptcris. 2597 Ger arde 
Herbal SoppL, *Stike pile is Storkes bil. 2895 Leamington 
SpaCoitrier 24 Mar., in Mordaunt & Vemey Ann. l^ar- 
vdeksk. Huai(i8g6) lI.aSgThcnext resort was to the noted 
stick-pileat Napton, whcrcafox . .was at home. 1892 Century 
Diet ’Stick-play. 2886 Pal/ Mall Gas. 29 Dec. 2/2 Tbe pro- 
fcsrional boxer, wrestler, or •srickplaycr, 1887 G. B. Goode 


Pish, Indusir. UE. v. 11 . 666 Other names by which they 
[lobster traps]are known to the fishermen are, .‘•stick-pots\ 
and * lath-coops *. 1872 J. Evans Anc. Stone Intpl, xviii. 375 
This flat lenticular form [of stone] is better adapted for the 
•stick-sling than a pebble. 1856 Maviiew Gt. World London 
46 Thieves, who admit of being classified as follows . . 
‘bludgers'or ‘•stick slingers*, who rob in company with 
low women. 2909 Westnu Gas. ii Jan. 12/4 The outstanding 
feature of tbe game was the wonderful., •stickwork of the,, 
outside right. 

Stick (stik), sb?* Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms : 4 
styk(e, 5 steke, 6 sticke, stykke, 7- stick. 
[First in the Anglo-L. forms stica, siicha, sticka, 
cstika ; it is not clear whether the word thus latin- 
ized was English (= Stick sbX) or OF, '^estike 
from a continental form of the same word, 

Cf. MLG. sticke in *xx sticken anguillarum* (IfVniV/r Tax 
Roll). The use no doubt arose from the practice of carrying 
a number of eels on a stick passed through the gills.] 

A measure of quantity in small eels (app, twenty- 
five or twenty-six). Also Comb, stick-eel, an eel 
of small size. 

1086 Domesday Bk. {ij8^ 1 . 1 In Linnuartlest In brisennei 
habet rex consuetudinem . scilicet . ii . caretas . & ii. sticas an- 
guillarum. Ibid. 255 Piscalor redd, xxx.stichas anguillarum. 
2244 Liberate Roll Nov. 28, (Juod..emi faciat...x. miUa 
stickarum anguillarum bone salicionts. 2290 in Archseologia 
XV, 352 Pro V. cstik* anguiU’ ij*. 1390-2 Earl Derby’s 
Exped. (Camden) 20 Et per manus Thome Fyssher pro 
xlviij styks anguillarum. Ibid. 29 Pro j siyke di. anguilla- 
rum, xiiijd. Durham Ace. Rolls (SurtGes) In 260 

Stykell ct anguill. mossis, 3s. 6d. 14B1-90 Howard Housek. 
Bks. (Roxb.) 143 For vj. siekcs of smale elle ;<xvj. to the 
steke ij.s. vj.d. 2520-11 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 66t 
Prefer 12 lupos aquatlcos et duos stickes anguillarum. 2664 
Spelman Gloss, s. V. Brochus, A stick of Eels. 1715 B.N.C* 
Muniments 20. 28, Kent (MS.), (Tenant to have] the yearly 
dues of days of work, sticks of celes, eggs, hens, Cocks,., 
and plowsheards. a 1728 [see Bind sb, 5]. 

+ Stick, ^ 3.3 Ohs. Forms: 5 stic, stye, 5-6 
stik, (5 Btyke), 6-7 stick, (6 styck), 5 sticke; 
Sc. 5-7 steik, 5 stek, (steke, 6 steyk, styk), 
[a. Flem. stik, stuk, = Du. stuk, G. stuck piece.] 

1 . The customary length (varying according to 
the material) of a ^ piece* or roll of certain textile 
fabrics imported from Flanders. - 
247610 .4cr/<*-4f/rfiV.(i83Q) 55/2 Twasrikkis ofblak scham- 
loL 1489 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 136 Item,,. for a 
steik of black chamlot to be a galbert to the King, price 
vj li. 2493 in Acta Audit, (2839) 180/2 A stik of grene 
satins contenand xxvj elln. 2513 Inventory in Arc/tarotogia 
LXVI. 346 A Counterpoint of Verdure cont. xxx. flemisshe 
stickes. 2565-(661 Reg. Privy Council Scot 1 . 430 Ane half 
stik of say, four half stekis of lynning Holand cla>i:b. 16x4 
in Archsologia XLIl. 359 Fowre shorte carpettesof verdure 
..at ijs. vjd, the sticke, 2670 in szth Rep, Hist. MSS, 
Comm. App. v. 15 Courser [bangings] then thcise..Your 
Honour may be served with from Flanders, att j8s. per 
stick. x6g4 E. Ckamberlavnb Pres. St, Eng, iii. il (ed. j 8) 
388 A Dutch Ell or Stick, by which Tapestry is measured, 
us but H ofa Yard. 

+ 2 . Le stye, the stic ~ the piece. (Cf. Piece sb. 4.) 

1482 Ce/y Pa/rrr (Camden) 211 They wuU bawe uoo noder 
money than nenyng grotes at iiy d. ob le stye. Ibid. 114 
He., made vj oblygaschons payabuU at vj monlbys and vj 
monthis the stic contcynyng v« marke. 

3 . See quot, (Cf. Steak 2 a.) 

26x5 E. S. Brit Buss in Arber Gamer I II. 636 This Yager 
. .comes to the said Buss, .and buys all such herrings as she 
hath barrelled. IVhich barrels, upon the first packing, are 
called Sticks. And, in part of payment for her seiid Herring 
Sticks, delivers.. salt [etc.]. 

Stick (stik), sb.^ [f. Stick vJ^'] 

1 . Atemporary stoppage, a hitch in proceedings or 
progress ; a boggle. Obs. exc. arch. 

1646 R, Baillie Anababiism (1647) 139 But the greatest 
stick is upon the antecedent, Baptismes succession to Cir- 
cumcision. 1675 V. Alsop Anti-Sozzo uL 261 But all the 
stick lyes there, and we must enter a Friendly Debate with 
him upon the issue. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr, n. (^. 6, 1693) 204 
When we came at the Hill Difficulty, he made no stick at 
that, nor did he much fear the Lyons. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of Baltanirae is asUangGthing that I should 

be at a stick for a date. 1893 — Catriona iv, The Advocate 
appeared for a moment at a stick, sitting with pursed lips. 

2 . Something which causes hindrance or delay, a 
difficulty, obstacle to progress. Obs^ exc. arch. 

2657 Cromwell Sp. 22 Apr., in Carlyle (1871) V. 32, I 
think you may welf tememoer what the issue was of tbe 
last Conference., and what the slick then was. x6s&-^ 
Burton’s Diary (1828) IV, 116 To consider in what way 
you will address to his Highness, to acquaint him clearly 
what has been your stick. 2893 Stevenson Catriona ii, It 
would be ill for me to find a conveyance, but that should 
be no stick to you. 

3 . The power of adhering or of causing a thing 
to adhere ; adhesiveness, lit, ven^fig. 

2853 Lowell Fireside Trav. (2864) 223 Surveyors' names 
have no natural stick in them. They remind one of the 
epithets of poetasters, wbicb peel off like a badly-gummed 
postage-stamp. 1892 Kipling Barrack-room Ballads, Screw- 
guns xo We'd cHmb up the side of a sign-board an’ trust to 
the stick o* tbe paint. . 

b. Something which causes adhesion, a sticky 
substance. 

z8^ Engineering Mag. XVI. 128/1 Tbe liquor, .is reduced 
to the consistency of thick syrup and is callw 'stick 

4 . Cricket. A batsman who remains a long time 
at the wicket, one not easily * got out *. 

2863 Lillyvshiie’s Cricket Scores III. 242 Mr. Haygarth 
(always a great ‘stick*) in his first innings was in three 
hours. 2902 R. H. Lyttelton Outdoor Games vL 121 One 


of the curses of the present day is the slick who, by restrain- 
ing every impulse to hit, cannot be got out on these perfect 
modem wickets. Ibid. 126 Therefore the brilliant hitter had 
to abandon his naturally-attractive game and become a stick, 

5 . A stab. (Cf. Stiok-free a.) 

2633 Shirlev Young Admiral iv. G2, No circumstance 
must be forgot, To make him free from sticke and shot. 
x8i8 in Todd; and in later Diets. 

Stick (stik), z;.i Pa. t. and pa. pple. stuck 
(stz7k). Forms : i stician, stycian, 3-6 stike, 
stik, (3 stikie), 4-6 styke, stycke, (4 stiken, 
Stic), 5 styk(k)yn, 6 stikk, Btyk(ko, styck, 6-7 
sticke, 6“ stick. Pa. t, a. i sticade, sticode, 

3- 4 stikede, 4 stikid(e, 4-5 stiked, styk(k)ed, 
5 stickede, stykkit, (stikt, stickyd), 5-6 
stycked, 6 styckyd, (stykkyd), (i’c. atiket, 
stikit, stikkit), 6-7 stickt, 6-9 .SV. sticket, -it, 
5 “ 7 ) 9 sticked ; fl. 5 (9 Sc.) stak, 5-7 stacks, 
5-7, 8-9 arch, and north, stack ; 7. 6 stoke, 
stocke, 7 stooke, 6-7 stuck©, 6- stuck. Pa. pple. 
a, I sticod, 3-4 ystiked, 3-5 stiked, 4 styked, 
istiked, ystikked, stikked, stiken, stickid, 

4- 5 stikid, 4-6 stycked, 5-6 sticked, 6-7 
stickt, 6 stickt©, stickyd, Sc. stikkit, 6-9 Sc. 
stiokit, sticket; 6 stack©, 9 dial, stack ; 7. 6 
stoke(n, 6-7 stucke, (6 Sc. stukne), 7 stucken, 
7- stuck. [OE. stician wk. v., f, Teut. root "^stik- 
to pierce, be sharp (whence Stick, Stitch sbs.) 
Indogermanic ^stig- (: *'s/etg-) found in Gr. ari(,(iv 
{\—^siigy-) to prick, GTiyyxr), ariy^a prick, point 
(see Stigma), L. insiigdre to spur on, Instigate j 
also with nasal infix, in Goth, stigqan to thrust, L. 
-stinguirt to prick {disfinguire to distinguish) ; 
and without initial s in Skr, iij- to be sharp, iigmd 
sharp. The Teut. root chiefly appears in the 
altered form '^stek- {^stak- : *stxk-), as in the Com. 
WGer. strong verb ^stekan to prick, thrust: see 
Steek V. The formal equivalent of OE. ^stician 
(WGer. type ^stikojan, *stekdjan, prob. denomina- 
tive) occurs in OHG. siehhBn to prick, stab, cut 
the throat of; a parallel formation (WGer. type 
"^stikkjan, also prob. denominative) is found as 
(M)Du., (M)LG. stikken to prick, pierce, stab, 
also to embroider (Sw, sticka, Da, siikke from 
LG.), OHG. sticchen in the same senses (MHG., 
mod.G. sticken to embroider). 

It is impossible accurately to separate tbe history of this 
originally weak verb from that of the originally strong 
Steek vI Tbe latter was from an early period sometimes 
conjugated weal;, while on the other hand the strong in- 
flexions of steek became associated with stick, which, more- 
over, in the z6tb c. formed a new strong pa. t. and pa. pi}Ie. 
stuck (cf. dig, dug). It is therefore often doubtful to which 
verb forms like stack, sicken, should be referred. Further, 
in some northern dialects the ME. stike is normally repre- 
sented hy stike, nnd therefore coincides(at least graphically) 
with Steek v."^ The wk. form remained in somewhat 
common use until tbe 17th c., and still survives (in certain 
senses) in Sc. and various dialects (see Eng, Dial. Diet.).) 

I, To pierce, thrust. 

1 . irans. To stab, pierce, or transfix with a thrust 
of a spear, sword, knife, or other sharp instrument ; 
to kill by this means, more explicitly to stick to 
death. Also rejl. Not now in dignified use. 

agsioO.E. Mariyral. 15 Nov. 206 ]?a he jjast nolde^j^a 
stycodon hig hyne myd hyra sperum. a 900 tr. Bxda's Hist, 
I. X. [xiii.] (2890) 48 ketwih him twam we J?us tweofealdne 
dea 3 J?rowia 3 , oo6e sticode beo 5 o 3 <Se on s$ adruncene. 
CZ205 Lav, 20659 Hco«.stikeden & slojen al |7at heo neh 
comen. Ibid. 20962 Alle Jja gode wiues heo slikeden mid 
cnifes. a 1300 Cursor M. 21124 Men sais he stiked was wit 
suord. C2330 R. pRWUKChron. (Rolls) 3527 Syjjcn 

wij? swerd & knyf bey met ; Ilk ojjer on ran ilk ol>er to styke, 
13,. Wilt. Palerne 3818 Many a stef stede [was] stiked here 
to dethe. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 471 He or- 
deyned him,. to cacche flyes, and styke hem wi]> a scharp 
poyntel. 2395 Hylton Scala Perf (W. de W, 2494) 1. xxxv, 
The sharpe spere that stykked hym to the herL 2422 
Yongb tr, Secreta Secret. 253 Whan he apercewid^^ that 
scappe he ne myght, he raane to a stake and ,hym^ Stickyd 
throw the body. 2529 Rastell Pastyme, Brit. Hist. (*8ii) 
285 The moost comyn tale was that he [Hen. VI] w'as stycked 
with a dagger, by y® handes of Rychardc, duke of Gloucester. 
2556 Olde Antichrist goh, He was taken and sticked to 
dcathe. 1615 Sylvester yob Triumph, n. 319 With Vipers 
tongues bee shall be deadly stuck. 1610 Drayton Ballad 
Agincoitri 72 Like a Storme suddenly, The English Archery 
Stuck the French Horses. 2705 Vanbrugh Confed. iv. 1. 
G4b, If I had let him stick himself, I shou’d have been 
envy'd by all the great Ladies in the Town. ^2832 Examiner 
98/1 Were he to draw his bayonet and stick the brawler. 
1842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxvi. If I had my knife here I 
would stick him. 

fig. a 2300 Cursor M. 21370 pin aghen hert A sorful suerd 
sal stik ouerthuert. Ibid. 24100 On mi soru mai be nan end, 
It stikes me sua Strang. 26^ Shaks. A. 'Y. L. i. ii. 254 My 
Fathere rough and enuious disposition Slicks me at heart. 
2606 -— Tr. fy Cr. III. ii. 202 Yea, let them say, to sticke the 
heart of falsehood. As false as Cressid. 

absol. tssoTtSDALB Expos. Matt, v.-zni. (? 1550) 09 b, The 
scrybes and pharj'seyes had thruste vp the swerde of the 
worde of God into a scabard..ihat it coulde neither sticke 
nor cutte. 1822 Shelley Faust ii. 172 {Chorus of Witches) 
Stick with the prong, and scratch wub the broom. 

L. Of a horned animal : To pierce v/ith the 
tusks, to impale with the horns; to gore. Also 
absol. Now dial. 
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e893 iELPRED Ores. iv. i. 5 s pa, sippan he irre was & 
t^ewundod, he . . Jja ojjie clpendas sticade & gremedc. e i8qo 
W. G. Lyttle Adv. Robin Gordon^ Robin's Read, II. 38 
(E.D.D.) TeU’t hir about the goat neer stickin’ her. 

c. 'I o kill (an animal, esp. a pig) by thrusting 
a knife into its throat. Also iransf, 

13.. Poi, Songs (Camden) 190 Hue leygen y the stretes 
y-styked ase swyn. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. v. 220 
Hym bysemeth better to stydee a swync than to sytte afore 
a damoysel of hyhe parage, 1591 Siiaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 
108. 1594 "Lwi Mother Boffihie V. iii, I had thought they 
had beene sticking of pigs, I heard such a squeaking, 16x6 
R. C. Times Whistle 11. (1871) 25 For all thou Jookest soe 
big, Thou never yet durst see a sillie pig Stuckc to the heart. 
1884 Tehwson Beckei i. ili, By God's death, thou shalt 
stick him like a calf! 

d. Sport, To spear (a salmon). To stick a pig 
(in India) : to hunt the wild boar with a spear. 
(Cf. Pigsticking, etc.) 

xBzo Scott Monasi. Introd. Ep., I have seen the funda- 
tions [of the old drawbridge] when we were sticking saumon. 
2848 lnACKERAY^Fitt/;. /vd/r* Ixili, He wrote off to Chutney 
..that he was going to show his friend. .how to stickapig 
in the Indian fashion. iBjjx ‘ Lucas Malet ' Wastsof^in 
II. II, He had regarded India as an awfully jolly place where 
you shot tigers and stuck pigs and played polo. 

e. To make holes in (something) with a pointed 
instrument, rare. 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr, (2805) 102 Stick your 
neck [of mutton] all over in little holes with a sharp penknife. 

2. To thrust (a dagger, a spear, a pointed instru- 
ment) iftf uitOf through, 

c 2386 Chaucer Knits T, 707 Loue hath his firy dart so 
brennyngly Ysliked thurgh my trewe careful herte, 2569 
Underdown Ovid's Invect. Ibis Lj, And that a shafte stoke 
in thy heart, may take thy life away. 2596 Shaks. Merch, 
V, 111. i. 115 Thou slickest a dagger in me, 2607 Chapman 
Bussy (TAmbois v. iii. 61 Or thou great Prince of shades 
where neuer sunne Stickes^ his far-darted heames. 16x5 
G. Sandys 7'rav, i. 7 ITie Bride-groome entring the Church, 
sticks his dagger in the doore. ^2872 A. S. Packard Guide 
Stud^ Insects (ed. 3) 428 The pin should be stuck through 
the right elytron. 

Jig, a 2400 Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. xHii. 254 And 
.J)at loue mote also/aste In-to myn herte stykyd be. As 
was he spere in*to {jln herte. 

b. To stick the point : to prove conclusively. 
265s Fuller Ch, Hist', vi. 268 This Quaternion of Sub- 
scribers, have stickin the point dead >vith me that all antient 
English Monks were Benedictines. 

c. To stick one's eyes in ; to subject to a piercing 
gaze. Sc, and dial, 

1^56 Sir G. Hay Gcoj, Princes Wks. (S.T.S.) 11 . no Scho 
stykkit hir eyne in a man as scho wald throu lukand perse 
him with her syebt. 2898 S. MacManus Bendof Road 218 
Masther Whoriskey issittIn*..wUh his eyes stuck in poor 
Mary as if he wanted to overlook her. 

d. indirect passive, 

28^ Tozer Highl, Ti/nto' 11.16 A huge lump.. which he 
carried over bis shoulder, stuck through with a pole. 

3. To thrust, push forward, protrude (one’s head, 
hand, etc.) 2«, into^ over something. Also wth out, 

2627 May Lucan vi. Lsb, She. .from their orbes doth 
teare His congeal’d eyes, and stickes her knucles there. 
2723 Berkeley Guardian No. 39 T 2 Prejudice in the figure 
of a woman standing, .with her eyes close shut, and her ^re* 
fingers stuck in her ears. 2834 M, Scott Cruise Midge vju, 
A number of joyous faces were stuck over the hammock 
cloths reconnoitring us.^ 2892 Phoiogr, Ann. 11 . 43 Stick 
the ends of your fingers in this, and then lightly go over the 
glass. 2893 Stevenson Catrioua ii, And that's what makes 
me think so much of ye — you that’s no Stewart — to stick 
your head so deep in Stewart business. 1907 Le Fanu 
Dragon Volant i, A lean old gentleman .. stuck his bead 
out of the window. 2914 A. Bennett 0/ Love 207 

She belonged to the middle class.. the class that sticks its 
chin out and gets things done. 

b. inir. To project, protrude. Now only const, 
froitty out of. Cf. stick ont^ 32 a. 

2580 Blundevile Curing Horses Dis. cxiii. 52 b, Thrust 
in one of the pinnes from aboue downeward,so as both ends 
may equallie sticke without the skin. 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev. II. HI. V, Or what is this that sticks visible from the 
lapeile of Chevalier de Court? 1886 Stevenson Kidnafi/ed 
XV, I saw a steel butt of a pistol sticking from under the flap 
of his coat-pocket. 

n. To remain fixed. 

4. intr. Of a pointed instrumentr To remain 
with its point imbedded ; to be fixed by piercing. 
More e^licitly to stick fast (fj/f//). 

c 2000 ^LFRic Judges iii. 23 He forlet bat swurd stiejan 
on him. c X17S Lamb. Horn. 23 Hu raei be leche be lechnien j 
ba hwile bet iren sticat in bine wunde. c 2290 St. Edmund I 
47 in S. Eng. Leg. 298 pe Arewene stikeden on him ful bicke. 
2470-85 Malory ylr/Awri. iii. 40 Theryn stackafayreswerd 
naked by the poynt. 2483 Caxton 273/3 His ^ 

staffe sprange out of hys honde..and..styked faste in the 
erthe. 1523 Berners Froiss. (1812) I. ccclxxiv. 621 The 
spere brake, and the tronchion stacke styll in the squiers j 
nccke. 2538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 198 i 
Sum [of them] feytynge so that the knyffe bathe stoken in ! 
the bone. 2593 Shake. Lucr. 317 By the light he spies j 
Lucrecias gloue, wherein her needle sticks, c 2622 Fojid etc. ; 
Witch Edmonton 11, x. (1658) 29 A Burbolt, which sticks at 
this hour up to the Feathers in my heart. 2867 Morris 
Jason IV. 316 Bleeding from arm and back Wherein two 
huntsmen's arrows lightly stack. 2884 W. C. Smith KildroS’ 
tan 36 Where the joints are there the arrow sticks. 
fig. a 2225 A ncr. R. 60 Erest heo scheot jtt ea^wen of b® 
hht cien, bat fleoS lichtHche uor 5 ,..& stikeS i 3 e heorie. 
^1386 Chkvczti Doctors T, 211 Vponhir humble face began 
biholde, With fadres pitee stikynge thurgh bis herte. 2622 
T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise VieUtard 154 ^Vhen bee 
[the infemall serpent] first bit and stung our first mother 
Eue, leauing fast sticking in vs the sting of sinne. 2851 


Kingsley Misc, (2859) I. 366 Phrases., which stick, like 
barbed arrows, in the memory of every reader. 

fb. To be fastened {in something) by having 
its end thrust or driven in. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Tho/as 296 Vp on his Creest He bar 
a tour And ther Inne stHced a lilie flour. 2515 Barclay 
Egiogesi. Argt., In the side of his felte there stacke a spone 
of tree. 2595 Shaks. John 11. 3x7 There stucke no plume in 
any English Crest, That is remoued by a staffe of France. 
+ 6. Of things: To be fastened in position; to 
be fixed in or as in a socket; to be attached. Obs. 

c 888 Alfred Boeth. x.Yxix. § 7 Swa swa pa spacan sticia 5 
ooer ende on b®re felxe oper on pssxt nafe. 23 . . E. E, 
AUit. P, B. 1186 O perle, quod I. .If hit be ueray & soth 
sermoun, pat bou so stykes in garlande gay, [eta]. 2340 
Hampole Cfituc. 7633 Seven planetes er obovenus j..pai 
styk noght fast, als smale .stemes dose. 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur \\i. xxii. 248 Dame Lynet..enoynted it.. there as it 
was smyten of, and in the same wyse she dyd to the other 
parte there as the hede stak. And thenne she sette it to 
gydere and it stak as fast as euer it did. 2567 Golding 
Ovid's Met. iti. 39 'I'hrce spirting tongues, three rowes of 
teeth within bis head did sticke. cxsfs C'tess Pembroke 
Ps. exHi. 1 Lord, thou..knowst each path where stick the 
toj’ls of danger. 2665 Bunyan Holy Ciiie 273 We shall 
stick like Pearls in the Crowns of the twelve Apostles. 2673 
Grew Aunt. PI. vi. iv. § 9 The particles.. of Salt stick in 
them, as the Spokes do in the Hub of a Wheel, or as the 
Quills in the Skin of a Porcupine. 

b. In phrases with full, close, expressive of 
crowding to the utmost. [Cf. G. sleeken.'] 

ex^ooBrut cv. 107 pai..made Archires to him shote with 
Arwes, til pat his body stickede alse ful of Arwes as an 
hirchone is ful of prickes. 2776 G. Semple Building in 
Water 9 Make.. a solid Foundation., of Piles., driven in os 
close together as ever they can stick. 2889 ‘R. Boldre- 
wooD* Robbery under Arms xxviii, She. .was, .as full of 
fun and games as she could stick. 

6. Chiefly of persons: To continue or remain 
persistently in a place. Now only colloq, 
c888 >Elfred Boeth. iv, SticiaSg^hydde beorhte ermftas. 
a 2225 A ncr. R. 214 pe ^ture glutun is b®s feondes manciple, 
Uor he stikeS euer i 5 e celere, oSer i 3 e kuchene. e 2290 
Michel 782 in S. Eng. Leg. yrs pulke [soul] bat halt ane 
Mannes lijf and stikez in b® hcortc. 1537 Original 0/ Sectes 
2 So agay n may one be out of y® world his body, & styck 

myddes in y« world w* his harte. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades 
i. viii. (1592) 68/2 Oar Lord died.. but bee taried not, nor yet 
stack faste amonge the deed. 2638 W. Haig in J. Ru.ssell 
Haigs viii. (i88x) 2x9 The longer I slick here the more I con- 
sume my.self in expense. 1844 Lillyivhiie's Handbk. Cricket 
28 Whenever you find two batsmen stickingat their wickets., 
try a change (of bowlingl 1876 Hardy Ethelberta xxviiu 
ril stick where I am, for here I am safe as to food and 
shelter. 2882 E. A. Freeman Let. 28 Apr. (MS.) There I 
should like to stick. 

b. fig, (Sometimes with mixture of sense 4 ; cf. 
also sense 8.) Of feelings, thoughts, etc. : To re- 
main permanently in the mind. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 26927 JTbe soul cannot be healed of sin) 
To-quils it stikand es b^r-in. 2303 R. Bronne Handl, Synue 
S166 No make no sorowe, ne myslyke, pat wanhope In byn 
herte styke. c 2430 Chev. Asstgne 241 That [saying] styked 
styfle in here brestes b^t wolde b« qwene brenne, 2535 
Starkey Let, 15 Feb., in England (2878) p. xiv, Yf euer any 
of thes, ,dow styke in your memory & mynd, 1 besech you 
let thes few wordys. , be put in the nombur of them. 1606 
Shaks. Ant, <5* Cl, i. v. 42 Alex. His speech stickes In my 
hearL Cleo. bline eare must plucke it thence. x666 Pepys 
Diary 27 Aug., It sticks in the memory of most merchants 
bow the late King. .was persuaded ina 5 trait.,t 05 eizeupon 
the money in the Tower. 2741 Watts Itnprov. Mind i. xvii. 
(1801) 143 And a hundred proverbial sentences,. are formed 
into rhyme or a verse, whereby they are made f o stick upon 
the memory, 2891 Meredith One 0/ our Con<j, xxviii, But 
again, ‘ the meaning of it past date,’ stuck in her memory, 
t o. To linger, dwell on a point in discourse. 
Const, iitj upon. Obs, 

1547 J, Harrison Exhort. Scottes 218 In which point I 
will not muche styckc, 2586 W, Webbe Eng. Poctric (Arb.) 

91 Therefore this last kinde of errour is not to be stucke 
vppon. 2599 Rollock Serm, vii. "Wks. 2849 1 ; Then ze 
see heir ane revelation be the Spreit. Mark it, I sail stick 
sum thing on the wordis. a 1646 Burrougues Exp, Hosea 
vi. 108 That principally which we must slick upon a while, 
which is intended here in the Text most of all. 

4*4. To stop, end one’s discourse. Obs. 

* 5^3 Homilies ii. Rogation Week i- Nnnniiij b, And this 
once pronounced, he stacke not styl at this poynt : but forth- 
with thervpon ioyned to these wordes. To byra be glory . . 
for euer. Amen. 2680 H. More Ajocal. Afoc. 310 We are 
never the wiser what Empire certainly to pitch upon if the 
Angel stick here ; and therefore be holds on. 

+7, Toremain firm, continue steadfast, stand^j/; 
to be determined to do something ; to persist m 
(an opinion, etc.) ; to be persistently engaged upon. 
Obs. Cf. stick tOf 26. 

1447 Shillingford Lett. (Camden) ii Apon this mcne he 
stiked faste, and thoghte hit was resonable. C1500 in W. 
Denton Eng. in xyth C. (x888J 319 Bott I meruell grettly 
that ye styke so sore to make thaym to gyffe more then 
othere men base gj'ffen afore. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 8b, All persones that wyll not be counseyled. .but 
stycke fast in the5T owTie blynde fantasy. 2597 Morley 
Introd. Mus. i But he still sticking in his opinion, the two 
gentlemen requested race to examine his reasons. 2607 
Tourneur Rev. Trag. v. i. 1 1 b, Could you not stick i s®® 
what confession doth? C1698 I^cke Cond, Underst.% 25 
Wks. 1714 III. 411 If the Matter be knotty, and the Sencx 
lies deep, the blind must stop and buckle to it, and stick 
upon it with labour and Thought 
b. To keep persistently at. 
i 836 G. Allen Maimte's Sake xxii. We’ve stuck awfully 
close at this thing while we’ve been working at it. 


^ c. trans. (slang.) To put up with, endure asso- 
ciation with, tolerate (a person). Also to stick it, 
to continue what one is doing without flinching. 

iBga Daily JVews 26 Oct. 6/6 He got on all right with his 
wife, but he could not ‘stick* his mother-in-law. 1900 Ibid 
I Jan. 3/2 They’re big men, and they look as if they can 
‘stick XL jgos Jfacm. Mag. Nov. 68 Sergeant Chambers 
shouted back, ‘ Go to hell ! ’ and to his men he cried, ‘ Stick 
itl 2907 Ibid. Feb. 320 Dick had pulled out for home 
because he couldri’t stick that Mr. Jenkins.’ 

8. inir. Of things : To remain attached or fast- 
ened by adhesion, to adhere, hold, cleave. Const. 
on, to, unto, in. See also stick together, 33. 

2558 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. 21b, Take the flower, that 
sticketh on the bourdes and walles of a Mille. 2602 Hol- 
LAND Pliny XXXV. vi. II, 528 As for Sinopis..That which 
stucke fast unto the rockes, excelleth all the rest. 16x7 
Moryson Itin. i. 60 Sounding with our plummet, sand of 
Amber stuck thereto. 1679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. ix. 160 
Should the Augure-hole be too wide, the Shank would be 
loose in it, and not stick strong enough in it. 1747 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery ii. 14 Take care they don’t stick to the 
Bottom of the Pan. 1759 R. Brown Compl. Farmer 104 First 
wet both the bag and the press to keep the wax from stick- 
ing. 2855 Browning The Twins i, Do roses stick like burrs ? 
2862 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. ii. i. 73 We’ll try ye fair, 
ole Grafted-leg, an’ ef the tar wun’t stick, Th’ ain't not a 
juror [etc.]. 2868-70 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 450 But 
when that he Gat ho]d of it [sc. a stone upon the floor], full 
fast it stack. 

Proverbial, ^ 2818 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, Hout tout, man ! 
let that flee stick in the wa’.. ; when the dirt’s dry it will 
rub out. 1912 Concise Ox/. Diet. s. v., If you throw mud 
enough, some of it will sticlL 

b. To stick to (occas. in, 4 * by, 4 * oii) a person's 
fingers : saidy^. of money dishonestly retained. 

2576 [see Teller c]. x66o Marq. Worcester in Dircks 
Lf^ xiv. (1865) 229 Nothing hath stuck to my fingers, in 
order to benefit or self-interest. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. 
XV. (Rtldg.) ir Probably something still stuck by the fingers. 
1826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies ii. Some portions of it [alienated 
Church property] somehow always stuck so fast, that the 
denuDciatots have been fain to postpone the prophecy. 2860 
Motley Netkerl. x. II. 87 He was. .a most infamous pecu- 
lator. One-third of the money sent by the Queen for the 
soldiers stuck in his fingers. 

c. fg. in various uses. Of a fact, a saying : To 
abide in one’s memory. Of an imputation : To be 
fastened upon a person. Of opinions, feelings, 
habits t To be fixed, not to be shaken off. 

1605 Shaks. Mach, v, ii. 27 Now do's he fcele His secret 
Murthers sticking on his hands. 2677 Sir C, Wvche in 
Essex Papers (Camden) II. 240 My Lord Treasurer has 
cleared himself of those things which seemed to stick upon 
him in relation to the excise. 2752^ Chesterf. Lett, cclxx, 

It is commonly said, .that ridicule is the best test of truth; 
for that it will not stick where it is not just. 2820 Scott 
Monast, Answ. Introd. Ep., For MacDuffs peculiarity 
slicks to your whole race. 2839 Loncf. Li/e (1891) 1 . 332, 1 
quote him [Horace] ; because his phrases stick. 2845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i. 39 A bad character sticks to a country as 
•well as to an individual. 2857 W. Collins Dead Secret vi. 
i, The same fear that she had all the way from this house, 
still sticks to her. 

f 9. To be joined as an appendage to. Obs, 

2632 WiDDOWES Hat. Philos, 61 The Stomacke is a part 
like perchment, sticking to the throat 2650 Howell 
Gira^s Rev. Naples i. 25 The Vice-King.. remov’d himself 
..to castelnuovo, which sticks to the RoyaU Palace, there 
being a bridge to passe between. 

10. Of a living creature ; To cling to, on, upon. 
To stick on, to (a horse), to keep one’s seat on. 

1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. 62 The hail 
peple..saw. .rnony thousandis of sik b’tle foules stiking to 
the schip. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 2 [The flea’s] feet 
are slit into claws or talons, that he might the better stick 
to what he lights upon. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World 
Diss, (1708) 54 He hoists himself.. upon. .a Horse, and 
sticks as close to him with his Thighs, as if he weie got 
cross a Yard-Arm. 2774 Goldsm. Hat, Hist. (1776) VlI. 
310 The.. leeches.. stuck to her so close, that the poor crea- 
ture expired IVom the quantity of blood which she lost. 
x86x Tennvson Sailor Boy iii, And on thy ribs the limpet 
sticks, 287* Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 38/2 To learn how 
to stick on a horse’s back. 2881 A. C. Grant Bush Li/e 
Queensld.ix, (1B82) 82 He tried bis hand at sticking to some 
of the more notorious youngsters [horses]. 

/g* ^843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 11. iv. 78 Every fresh Jew 
stitiingon him likeafresh horse-leech. 

absol. 2869 Blackmore Loma Doone xi, I should have 
stuck on much longer, sir, if her [a pony’s] sides had not 
been wet. 2872 Black Adv.Phaeton iv, His riding was not 
a masterly performance, but at all events he stuck on. 
b. trans. To retain one’s seat on (a horse). 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Scotland iii. (1853] 42 > 
stick him bare-backed. 

11. intr. To be set fast or entangled in sand, clay, 
mud, mire, and the like ; similarly of a boat, to 
become fixed or ground^ on sand, a rock, etc. ; 
more explicitly to stick fast. 

c888 Boeth. xxxvii. § = S^lh^t bu nu .on hu 

hiostrum boroseaSe hara un^eawa 3 a yfclwillcnd _ 

[L. quanto in exno probra 

Man 0/ Law's T, 4ix And in the sond h.r f ‘P 

font Xhayhenn« wolde .t of aj 5^3 

DocctAS .Enas i. i. So befio who a imu.j. 

schorp roike. issoPalsor. Csnincil\siv>) 
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mud. 1815 Scott M» xiii, Mrs. Mac-Candlish's pos- 
tilion.. said aloud, *If he had stuck by the way, I would 
have lent him a heezie. i860 Tynoall Glac, 1. xxvii. 198 
The carriage.. had stuck in one of the ridges. 

b. In fig. phrases to slick in the briers^ clay^ mire 
(now rare or ohsi) : to be involved in difficnlties or 
trouble. To ^iick in the mud : now usually, to 
remain content in a mean or abject condition. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitaiione ni. xxii. 90 Haue mercy on roe oute 
of i>e clay, jTat I stike not ^rin. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 
HzreOf They beyng accused of extortion and pillage were 
in muche trouble, or siacke in the bryars. c 1620 A. Hume 
Brit. 7 'cng-iie'Ded.f Quhiles I stack in this claye, it pleased 
God to bring your Majestie hame to visit your aun Ida, 
18^ J. Arch LtYe xlv, 345 To teach a man to be content to 
stick in the mud is to teach a man to curse himself. 

t c. To be involved in (some undesirable state 
or condition). Obs. 

ci6^o H. Bell Luther^ s Colloq. Mens, (1652) 309 And 
whoso blameth mee for giving way and yielding so much to 
the Pope at the first, let him consider in what darkness I 
still stuck at that time. 166S Bunvan Grace Abound. § 201, 

I should still be as sticking in the jaws of desperation. 

12. To become fixed or stationary in or on 
account of some obstruction, to be arrested or 
intercepted. Ofa thing made to run, swing, or slide: 
To become unworkable, to jam. 

1531 Sel. Pleas Cri. Admiralty (Selden Soc.) I. 58 It 
chaunced his nett to styck or fasten in the hend or knot of 
a cable. 1707 E. Smith Phaidra ^ Hippol. i. i,^My Blood 
Tuns backward, and my fault’ring Tongue Slicks at the 
Sound. 1852 Seidel Organ 46 One of the keys in the 
pedal sticks, moving neither up nor down. 1835 Tennyson i 
Brook 85 The gate, Halfiparted from a weak and scolding 
hinge, Stuck. x886 C. H, Faggds Princ, Med. 1. 31 A strip 1 
of flannel had got between the drawer and its frame, and 
had made the drawer stick, 1899 Allbnit's Syst. Med. VII. 
352 If. .an embolus sticks in the vertebral, the basilar artery ' 

become gradually thrombosed and blocked. 

Jig. 164a D. Rogers Naamnn 24 Let us not wonder that ! 
our praiers sticke in their ascent 

b. Of food, etc. ; To lodge (in the throat). 

To stick in one's gizzard^ stomach (fig.) : see the sbs. 

1553 T. Wilson 1 17b, An other ^eakes in his throte, 

as though a good Ale crumme stacke mt. 1727 Dorring- 
TON Philip Quarll {zZi6) 16 A phlegm sticking in my throat, 

I happened to hem pretty loud. 1825 T. Hook Sayings 
Ser. II. Passion 4- Princ. x. III. 195 ‘ How’s your throat, 
child?*. .‘Ob, quite well, Pa, ..it was a bit of the rind of 
the cheese that stuck'. 1895 Out of Egypt 

t. ii. 22 He.. saw a plate of macaroni for his supper. He 
tried to eat some, but it stuck in his throat. 

C. Of words, To stick in one's throaty f teeth : 

* to resist emission’ (J.). 

1605 Shak'S. Masb. it. ii. 33 Amen stuck in my throat. 
1634 Hall ConiempUyN, 7’.iv,xjci.2i9 How this suit sticks 
in oer teeth; and dare not freely come forth. 1822 Scorr 
Uigel xiv, ‘ My lord,’ — said Richie, and then stopped to 
cou^h and hem, as if what be had to say stuck somewhat 
in his throat. . 

d. Of a weather-glass, the wind: To remain 
without fiuctuation or variation. 

13. Of a matter : To be at a stand, to suffer delay 
or hindrance. Const, a/, <?«, upon, 

2530 Palsgr. 735/2 It styckeih, as a rnater stycketh and 
gothe nat forward, it tient. The mater stycketh nat In me, 
la mature ne tient pas a moy. 2537 Latimer Lei. Croni' 
vjellxn Serm. ff Rem. (1845) 383 As touching your request 
concerning your friend,.. it shall not stick on my behalf. 
1619 \Yotton in Eng. Germ. (Camden) 50, 1 finde . , a good 
disposition there, ..but 1 doubte it will sticke upon who 
shall beginne. 1676 Earl Anglesey in Essex Papers (Cam* 
den) 11.84 Our King hath the French promises tne generall 
peace shall not stick for want of the surrender [of Sicily]. 
1703 Barrett Analecta 30 May not this excite and en- 
courage thee to set about the Work, to consider how the 
Lord IS beforehand with thee, that the Work is not like to 
stick at him. a 1725 Burnet Own Time rv. (1724) I. 629 
A rich widow., hearing at what his designs stuck,, .furnished 
him with ten thousand pounds. 2893 Stevenson Cairiona 
iii^ * 1 believe I could indicate in two words where the thing 
sticks’, said I. 

b. Of a person or ihing: To remain in a sta- 
tionary condition, to bs unable to make progress. 
Of a commodity etc. : Not to * go off’, to remain 
unsold (cf. Sticker 3 b). 

2641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 46 We stick wher we were 
for officers, y« King uppon his declaration and y* Parlement 
uppon iher two propositions made to him. 2687 Miece iJ'r, 
Diet. II. s. V., His mind sticks betwixt Hope and Fear. 
2729 Swf^FT Poems^ Soldier d* Scholar 3 This Hamilton’s 
Bawn, while it sticks on my Hand, 1 lose by the House, 
what I get by the Land. 2742 Warburton Div, Legal, iv. 
V. 1 1. 269 And there they [the contending parties] roust have 
stuck, till Famine and Desertion had ended the Quarrel. 
1872 Bagehot Physics 4- Pol. (1876) 158 How then did any 
civilisation become unfixed ? No doubt most cirilisations 
stuck where they first were; no doubt we see now why 
stagnation is the rule of the world, and why progress is the 
verj' rare exception. 

f C. Of a person or his thoughts : To rest in 
some intermediate or subsidiary object. Ohs. 

2534 Prymer E, Teache vs deare father not to styck, steye, 
or ground our selues in our good workes or deseruj’oges, 
but to gyue& submhte our 5elfe..to thyn infynyte.. mercy. 
2579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 55 Y« Icwes so sticked in the 
figure, that they considered not the thing signified, a 262B 
Preston New Cevi. {1630I 386 The Tewes. .could not sec 
Christ bimsclfe, the inward promises, but stucke in the out- 
ward batke and rinde of C^eremonies.^ 2690 Locke Hum. 
Und. IV. riii. § 23 Where-ever the distinct Id» any Words 
stand for, is not known.. there our Thoughts stick whollj’ in 
Sounds, and arc able to attain no real Truth or FabhoexL 
To be in difficulty or trouble; to stop or 


stand in a state of perplexity; to be embarrassed, 
puzzled, or nonplussed. 

1577 tr. BullingePs Decades ux. 94/1 It is reqmsite that 
we nrste shewe who it is that is our neighbour, touching 
whiche I see some men to doubt and sticke vneertainely 
[L. addubitare 4- harere ancipites]. ' 1609 Holland Amvi. 
Marcell. xv. iv. 36 Who having read the same, sticking and 
doubting a good while what this should meane..returneth 
the.. missives. 2677 Locke in P. KingZ,^ (1830) II. 164 
But when we begin to think of. .the beginning of either, our 
understanding sticks and boggles, and knows not which way 
to turn. 1730^ T. Boston Mem, xij.433 Sitting down to my 
studies on Friday, the Lord withdrew and 1 stuck. 2741 
Watts Improy. Mindi. xvi. (1801) 126 If the chain of conse- 
quences he a little prolix, here they stick and are confounded. 

Id. To be unable to proceed in narration or 
speech, through lapse of memory or embarrassment. 

2579 Gossou Sch. Abtfse (Arh.) 74 He stuck fast continu- 
ally in the midst of his verse, and could goe no farther. 
1622 Brinsly Lr///, L/V.258 If those.. haue their notes lying 
open before them, to cast their eye vpon them here or there 
where they sticke. 1820 W. Irviug Sketch Bk. (18^9) 170 
He always stuck in the middle, everybody recollecting the 
latter part excepting himself. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
xxxvii, He was only able to pronounce the words, ‘Saun- 
ders Souplejaw*— and then stuck fast. 

16. To hesitate, scruple, be reluctant or unwilling. 
Const, to (do something). Only with negative. 
(Now rarei) 

2532 G. Hervet tr. XenophoiCs Tr. Householde 61 For 
marchant men..wyl! not stycke for daunger to passe any 
see what so euer it be. 2575 Gammer Gurion v. ii. 265 
Yea, but he that made one lie about your cock-stealing, Wil 
not sticke to make another. 1583 Stuebcs Anal. Abus. IL 
25 Some will not sticke to sell you siluer gilt for gold. 26x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIIJ 11. ii. 127 They will not slicke to say, 
you enuide him. 1648 T. Beaumont Psyche xx. xcvii, 
Though I be Queen, I stick not to submit. 27x2 Addison 
Speciaiort^o. 452 f 6, l..have not stuck to rank them with 
the Murderer and Ai^assln. 2827 Dc Quincey Murder 
Wks. 2854 IV, 4, 1 do not stick to assert, that any man who 
deals in murder, must have very incorrect ways of thinking, 
f b. To be grudging or stingy. Const._/i^*. Obs. 
1533 Pardoner 4- Friar B iij, Fye on couetise, sticke nat 
for a peny. 2573 Baret Alv. S. 761 They will sticke for no 
labour, negue parcetur labori. 1625 Massinger New IPay 
1. i, Tapwell. True, but they.. had a gift to pay for what 
they call’d for, And stucke not like your mastership. 

10. Of a workman : To refuse to continue work- 
ing, to strike, local. 

1832 GrEEkwell ConUirade TermSy Norihumb. 4- Durh, 
52 Stick, to cease work, in order to obtain an increase, or 
prevent a reduction of wages, &c. 

III. To fix, cause to adhere. 

17. irans. To fasten (a thing) in position by 
thrusting in its point. 

e 2290 JFolston 280 in S. En^. Leg. 76 He wende forth . . 
And nam be croce wel mildeliche )>are he slikede hire er so 
faste. <^*39* Chaucer As/rol.iu §38 In centre of the 
compos stiKe an euene pjm or a whir vp-riht. c 2440 Pallad, 
on Hush. xit. 356 Ther Cannes styke; on hem sarmentis 
pile. 2592 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. viL 56 Vnlesse you haue 
a cod-peece to stick pins on. 2617 Morvson Itin. i. i56 
Cloth., wherein I sticked needles. 2731 ViwxT.KCard. Diet. 
s.v. Pisum 6 M 2/2 You should slick some rough Boughs, 
or brush Wood, into the Ground close to the Peas, for them 
to ramp upon. 274a Lconi Palladio's A rchit, I. 85 Having 
by Engines stuck these pieces in the bottom of the River. 
a 2756 Eliza Haywood New Pres. (2772) 227 Then stick a 
skewer into it. 2842 IxyvDoa Suburban Hort. 374 Stick a nail 
in the wall in the centre. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elem. Photogr. 
(ed. 6) 123 Stick the iron shoes (of a tripod) well Into three 
good bungs. 

Jig. 2640 Fuller fosepJCs Coat etc. 95 The wicked, .have 
onriy a superficial! bold in grace, rather sticked than rooted 
in it. 

b. To secure (a thing) by thrusting the end of 
it in, intOy behindy through (a receptacle), 

2664 Butler Hud. 11. \. 774 Quoth she, I grieve to see 
your Stuck in a hole here like a Peg. 28x8 Scott Rob 
Riyii, A habit of sticking his pen behind his car before he 
spoke. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola ii, xxii, A man . , who had 
a small hatchet stuck in bis belt. 2869 Trollope He knew 
etc XXV, He was sitting, %vith a short, black pipe stuck into 
his mouth. 

c. To fasten by transfixion to. 

. *535 Coverdale I Sam. xviii. ix And Saul bad a iauelyn^^e 
in bis hande, and cast it, and thoughte: 1 wyll stycke Dauid 
fast to the wall. 

<L To fix on a point. 

c 2320 Sir Beues 828 And be bor is heued of smot, And on 
a tronsoun of is spere bat beued a stikede for to here. 2577 
Hanmer riw. Eccl. Hist. vni. xxvi, 165 He commaunded 
..their right eyes to be stickt on the point of a bodkine, 
the apple, eye lidde and all, to be quite digged out. 2596 
pALRYMpLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I, v. 273 In this Battel 
is Alpin takne;..heidct; slukne on a stake and borne to 
Camelodun fais beid. 2670 Dryden T^t. Love iii. i. 28 It 
first shall pierce my heart; We will be stuck together on 
his dart. 2755 Johnson, To .SV/ot,.. 2 To fix upon a pointed 
body, 1790 Bvrv.k Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) zo6 Their beads were 
stuck upon spears, and led the procession. 

e. To set (an entomological specimen) by trans- 
fixing (it) with a pin. 

2830 Darwin Li/e ^ Lett. 1. 182, 1 have not stuck an in- 
sect this term. 

18. gC7i. To fasten in position ; also in weaker 
sense, to place, set, ]put. Now chiefly, to place 
obtrusively, inappropriately, or irregularly. Also 

; with advs., down, on, etc. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 257 Bynder byh>Tide...bobe two 
; his bandez..; Stik hym stifly in stokez. Ibid. B. 583 By- 
I b^f^k b« sum-tjTne, Wbeber he bat stykked vche a stare in 
I vche steppe jif (etc.), c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode s. 


xcviii. (1869) S3 Lady, quod j, seyth me.. of these belles., 
why ihei ben thus tacched and stiked in the skrippe. 2531 
Tindale Exp. I John (1537) 30 Lyghtes were styckw 
before theyr memorials. 2546 J, Heywood P rov. i. xi. (1867) 
35 As dyd the pure penitent that stale a goose And stack 
downe a fether. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxix. 696 Some 
hold, that the branches or bowes of Rhamnus stickle at 
mens dores and windowes, do driue away Sorccrie. 2588 
Shaks. L.L.L.m. 199 A whitly wanton, ..With two pilch 
bals stucke in her face for eyes. 2658 Bromhall 7'reat, 
Specters 1. 70 As though she.. were sticked in the bottom 
of a River to be drowned. 2697 Dryden AEneis Ded. (e)4 b, 
The Additions, 1 also hope, are easily deduc’d from Virgil's 
Sense. ^They will seem, .not stuck into him, but growing 
out of him. 2829 Shelley Oed. Tyr, i. i. 302 Sticking cauli. 
flowers Between the ears of the old ones. 1823 Scott Quern 
tin p. xxviii, Trois-Eschelles stuck a torch against the wall 
to give them light. 2875 HrXPS Soc. Press, i. 5 Now let him 
make grand that commonplace word.. by sticking that 
forcible article before it with a capital letter. 1909 A. N. 
Lyons Sixpenny Pieces ii. 19 Do you mind just putting a 
match to the gas stove and sticking a kettle on ? 

b. To fasten as an adornment or garnishing. 
Also %vith advs,, as ahout, oiiy up. 

CX430 Two Cookery.bks. i. 31, & styke Clowis, 

Maces, & Quybibis. 1591 A. W. Bk. Cookrye 25 b, When 
you serue him [a pheasant] in, slick one of bis fathers vpon 
his brest, 2648 Gage West Ink. xii. 53 Many devout persons 
came and sticked in the dowy Image pretious stones. 1665 
Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 126 Hungit was. .with threads 
tripartite.. and some Cyprus-branches stuck about. 1769 
Mrs. RAFFALDE>i^./f(JMsr/;/n (2778)291 Slick curled parsley 
in it. x8j34 Dickens Sk. Boz, Steam Excurs., Planting irn- 
mense bright bows on every part ofa smart capon ivhich it 
was possible to stick one. 2850 Lowell Unhapp^> Mr. Knott 
56 (A house] With Ixird-knows-whats of round and square 
Stuck on at random everywhere. 

c. Joinery. To work (moulding, a bead) with 
a plane fashioned for that purpose. Cf. Strike?/. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Rails, are narrow 
planks., upon which there is a moulding stuck. 2833 I/OU- 
DON Encycl. Archil. § 983 The sashes to be x inch and three- 
quarters, stuck (worked; with astragal and hollow, 2842 
GwiVTArchii. §2105 Mouldings, .are generally wrought by 
hand; but when a plane is formed for them they are said 
to be stuck, and the operation is called sticking. Ibid. 
§ 2106 When a bead is stuck on the edge of a piece of stuff 
..the edge is said to be beaded... The beads.. are sometimes 
stuck double and triple. 1002 R, Sturgis Did, Archil, tf 
Build. y Sticky to run, strilce, or shape with a moulding 
plane; by extension, to shape,.. by the moulding mill. 

19. To set (a surface) withy to furnish or adorn 
with on the surface, to cover or strew with. Also 
with advs., as about y over, full. 

c 2300 Seyn Julian (1872) 142 A1 were be velion [of the 
wheel] aboute; wib rasours istiked faste. 2597 Beard 
Theatre Gods Juagem, (2612) 234 Who. .put him into a 
great Pipe stickt full of long nayles. and then rolled him 
downe. x6ox Shaks. Tivel, N. 11, iv. 56 My sbrowd of 
white, stuck all with Ew, O prepare it. 2664 Power Exp, 
Philos. I. 5 The Common Fly... Her body is., stuck all over 
with great black Bristles. 2687 Dryden Hind 4* Panther 
jiL 2047 With Garden-Gods, and barking Deities, More 
thick than Ptolomey has stuck the Skies. 2722 Diaper tr. 
Oppian's Halieni. i, 486^ Sea-Urchins, who their native 
Armour boast, All stuck with Spikes, prefer the .<andy Coast, 
1780 MirrorNei. 106 Not a walk but is stuck full of statues. 
2B67 Lowell FitzAdam's Story 48 As these bring home.. 
Their hat-crowns stuck with bugs of curious make.^ 2890 
1 \Irs. Kincscotb Tales 0/ Sun x. 125 She made a big ball 
of clay and stuck it over with what rice she bad, so as to 
make it look like a ball of rice. 2893 Wiltshire Gloss., 
Stick, to decorate with evergreens, &c, ‘We alius sticks 
th’ Church at Cbristnias 

b. Cookery, To set with a garnish. 

1530 Palsgr. 735/2 Stycke your shoulder of mouton with 
herbes. 2588 Shaks. L, L, L, v. li. 654 Ber. A Lemmon. 
Lou. Stucke with Clques. 1612 Beaum.& Fl. AT///. 
ing Pestle v. i, We will have. .a good piece of beef, stuck 
with Rose-ma^, 2673 Dryden Ainboyna i. i, I would not 
let these English from this Isle have Cloves enough to stick 
an Orange with. 

C- fig^ 

1596 Shaks. i Hen, IF, v. ii. 8 Supposition, all our Hues, 
shall be stucke full of cyes.^ 2652 Hobbes Leviath, Rev. & 
Conclus. 39^ It is many times with a fraudulent Designe 
that men stick their corrupt Doctrine with the Cloves of 
other mens Wit, 

20. To cause to adhere ; to fasten, fix, secure (a 
thiug) againsty on, upon, to (a surface) by means 
of an adhesive, pins, etc. Also said of the adhe- 
sive, Also to stick down. 

Stick no bills', the usual form of the notice placed on a 
building forbidding placards to be posted upon it. CC 
bilLsticker, ^sticking. 

c 2400 Laud Troy Bk. 28382 For on her houses thei hadde 
stiked CertajTi signes that w'cle were knowen. eu^oPron^. 
Parv. 475/1 Slykyn, or festyn a thynge to a walle or a nober 
byngc, wha so hyt be, Jigo, ajigo, glutiuo. 2653 Walton 
Compl. Angler \u An honest Alehouse, where we shall 
find a cleanly room,,,and twenty Ballads stuck about the 
wall. 1777 Cavallo Electriciiy 320 The innermost of the^ 
tubes has a spiral row of small round pieces of tin-foil, stuck 
upon its outside surface. 2807 Med. Jml. XVII. 35^ 
had bled a drop of blood, which coagulating, 
slocking to it, 2820 Shelley Witch of Atlas 
priests would write an explanation full,,. and bid tl^ herald 
stick The same against the temple doors. 2852 Dickens 
BilLsiickingm Housek. Words 22 Alar. 604/2 The company 
had a watchman on duty night and day, to prevent us stjck« 
ing bills upon the boarding. x86zMrs. H.VioooChanntngs 
xir. He put the bank-note in (the letter], wet the gum, and 
stuck it down, Allbutt's Syst. Med.\\. 4 After sticking 

the preparation on the cover-glass or slide, 

TS‘ To fasten (one's choice, opinion, an im- 
putation, a nickname, dishonour, etc.) on, upon, 

260X Sha>:s. Alps Well v. iiL 45 Admiringly my Liege, 
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at first 1 stucke choice ypon her. 1605 Jonson 
fone in. ii, These imputations are too common, Sir, And 
eas [y stuck on ^vertue, when shee's poore. 1667 Milton 
P, L, IX. 330 Hb foul esteerae Sticks no dbhonor on our 
Front, but turns Foul on himselC 1842 Lover Handy 
Andy 1, The nickname the neighbours stuck upon him was 
Handy Andy, 

+ c. To post up (a notice or document). Ods, 
1796 J* Gutch JPcod*s Hist. <5- A/ztiq. Univ. Oxf.W. 164 
Thornas Greenway of that College [Corpus Christi] resign- 
ing his Presidentship, a Citation was stuck for the election 
of another to succeed him. 

fd. (? Hence,) Of a sheriff; To return (a jury). 
(See Return t'. 16 b. Cf Strike v.) Ods. rare. 

1688 T. Clarces in Gutch Coll.Cur. I. 359 It is sayd the 
Master of the Office will stick the Jury and will name eight 
and forty. 

21. To bring to a stand, renderunable to advance 
or retire. Chiefly in passive, colloq. 

1829 Scott Anne ^G.xxxW^ Every man of us was at 
home among the crags, and Charles’s men were stuck among 
them as thou wcrt, iBpt Morris in Mackail Life (1^9) II. 
265 Get Hoopter to do the colophon before he goes off, os 
other%vise it might stick us. 1902 If^estin. Gas. 14 J uly 12/1 
The Aray is easy to mi«s, and the climber may easily find 
himself * stuck ’ on the face of a precipice, 

b. colloq. To pose, nonplus. 

Literary Era II. 158, I knew it all from beginning 
to end; you could notstlck me on thehardestof them, 2893 
Stevenson Cairiona vt, Vou must not suppose the Govern- 
ment., will ever be stuck for want of evidence. 

22. Sc. To break down in (a speech, song, etc.); 
to fail to carry through (a business, etc.). Also, 
f to cause a breakdown of (a speech), 

17x5 Pennecui k Tweeddale etc. Poems 34 A comelj* Body 
and a Face, Would make a Dominie stick the Grace. 1726 
WoDROw (1843) III. 254 ^y^bon,,said warmly that the 
Commission had betraj-ed the rights of the Christian people, 
Thb drew a cry upon him to call him to the bar, where he 
was once before,,. This sticked his speech. 1982 Sir J. Sin- 
CLAIR Observ.Scot. DiaL 25 To stick any thing; to spoil 
any thing in the execution. 1829 Hogc S/iepA. Cal. xxi. 11 , 
315, 1 disdained to stick the tune, and therefore was obliged 
to carrj’ on in spite of the obstreperous accompaniment, 

23. slan^ and colloq. a. To cheat (a person) out 
of his money, to cheat or take in in dealing; to 
‘ saddle * witk something counterfeit or worthless 
in purchase or exchange. Cf. Strike v, 

1699 R S— -cv Country Genii. Vade Af, 56 And so they 
draw him on from one set to another and from little Bets to 
great Ones (tilt they have stuck him, ns they call it). 2843 
Blackw. Ma^. LIXI. 8z llicy think it ungentlemanly to 
cheat, or, as they call it, ‘stick’ any of their own set. 1848 
Bartlett Hict, Affter, 333 To take in ; to impose upon ; to 
cheat in trade, ‘ I’m stuck with a counterfeit note;* ‘ He 
went to a horse sale, and got stuck with a spavined horse.' 
2831 Mayhew Lend, LabourW. 20/1 The paivnbrokers have 
been^so often * stuck * (taken in) with inferior instruments, 
that it is difficult to pledge even a really good vioHn. 1900 
M. H. Hayes Among Horses Russia Introd. 19 Has he (a 
horse-dealer] ever stuck you with a wrong one? 

b. To induce to incur an expense or loss; to 
Het in ^ for, 

1895 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt i. 2 [He] publbhes 
his work (at his own expense) and sticks bb friends for a 
copy. 2925 'A. Hope* Young Alan's Yr, 272, I’m aivfully 
sorry I stuck you for such a lot. 

c. To stick it in or on : to make extortionate 
charges. 

1844 Dickens^ Chus. xxvii, In short, my good 
fellow, we stick it into B., up bill and down dale, and make 
a devtibh comfortable little property out of him. 1853 
Dickens etc. Househ. IVords Chrislm. No. i/i How they 
do stick it into parents — particularly hair-cutting, and medi- 
cal attendance. 2857 ‘ Ducakge Anglicus ’ Vulgar Tongue 
20 Sticking it on^ deceiving or defrauding. 

d. To be stuck on (U.S. slang) ; to have one’s 
mind or fancy set on, to be captivated with. 

1886 American XIII. 24 The latler’s family so ridiculed 
him for having been ‘stuck’ on the canvas that he put it 
away. 1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle 4- Alocassin 163 Turn 
’em on to your range when the grass Is green;.. they get 
stuck on it then, and stop there. 

tv. Intransitive uses with prepositions. 

24. Stick at — . 

a. To scruple at; to hesitate to accept or believe, 
to demur to, take exception to, be deterred by. 
(Chiefly used negatively.) To stick at nothing-. 
to be unscrupulous. Cf. sense 15, 

2525 Abp. Warham in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iil I. 36* If 
they loved theirPrince, they wold not sticke at this demaund. 
2550 Bp. Day Ibid. Ser. iii. III. 303, I answered.. that I 
stycked not att the alieration. .of the matter (as stone or 
wodej wherof the Altar was made. 26x5 Ralegh 
Pari. (2628) Ded. (end), It b loue which obeyes,.. which 
giues, which stickes at nothing. 1691 Conset Pract, SpiT\ 
Crts. (1700) To Rdr., Such time serving Wretches, as stick 
at no Extortion or Oppression. 1737 in JOlh Rep. Hist. 
AISS. Comm. App. i. 486. I shall Never Stick at any ex- 
pence tho’ it puts me into a thousand difficulties. 174^ 
Richardson Pamela III. 328 Who, she had too much reason 
to think, would stick at nothing to gain hb Ends. 2868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viii. 274^ He stuck at no 
injustice which was needed to cany out hb purpose. 1884 
Flor. Marryat Under the Lilies xxvii, Such women., 
who do not stick at telling a falsehood, will not hesitate to 
Ibten at a door. 2890 ‘ R. Boldrewooo ’ Col. Reform^ 
xxii, A d— ^ scoundrel, who would stick at nothing in the 
way of villainy. 

b. To be impeded or brought to a stand at (a 
difficulty). Cf. sense 14. 

1620 Middleton Chaste Alaid iv. i, He w^ eight yecrcs 
in hb Grammer, and stucke horribly at a foolbh place there 
VOL. X. 
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Asu in Presenii. 2688 Bukyak Heavenly Fooitnan 
I^.They who will have heaven must not stick at anj* 
difficulties they meet with, but press, crowd, and thrust 
through all that may stand between heaven and their souls. 
£‘2698 Lock£ Cond. Underst. § 6 Wks; 27x4 III, 397 Sometimes 
th^ [sc, young scholars] will stick a long time at a part of 
a Demonstration., for want of perceiving the Connection of 
two_ Ideas. 2773 Monboddo (1774) I. PreF. 9 Thb in- 
genious author.. had not prosecuted it far, having stuck at 
this difficulty, 

25. Stick by — . 

a. To remain resolutely faithful to (a person) 
as a follower, partisan, or supporter. 

2526 Tindale Luke xix. 48 The hye prestes and the scrj’bes 
. .coulde nott fynde what to do for aU the people slocke by 
bym And mivc him audience. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy v. 
HI. -JO Shat. I thanke thee: the knaue will sticke by thee. 
2726 in tolh Rep. Hist. AfSS. Comm. App. i. 257 To stick 
to the last cjctrenuiy by them who were so imanimously en- 

f jged in my ^use.^ 2852 Thackeray Esmond 111, x, But 
wift, .had thb merit ofa faithful partisan, that he., stuck by 
Harley bravely in hb fall. 

t b. Of a thing : To remain with, cling to (a 
person) ; to remain in (a person’s) memory, Obs. 

1533 More Apol. xxxvL 196 Wytbout any greate hurte 
that afierwarde shotde stycke by them. 2628 Prynne Love- 
Lockes 52 This Beautie will sticke by vs, and continue with 
^ for all etcrniiie. 1678 Bonyah Pilgr. i, 54 The rcraem- 
brance of which will stick by me as long as I live. 2708 
Pope Let, H. C. 18 Mar. Lett. (2735) 77 At present I am 
satt^fy’d to tride away my Time any Way, rather than let it 
stick by me; as Shop-keepers are glad fo be rid of Chose 
Goods (etc.]. 1770 C. Jenner Placid Alan 1 . 1. viL42 Norrb 
had met with some disappointment which stuck by him. 

c. To keep resolutely to, hold to, be constant 
to (a principle, one’s tvord). Now rare, 

1646 R. Baillie Lett. 4 Jmls. (1841) II. 371 We shall be 
honest, and sticke by our Covenant.. .Hitherto we have 
stucke by our principles in many great and long tentations. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . iv.iv, He sticks by the Washing- 
ton-formula ; and by that he w'ill stick. 2848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xx, He knew what a sava^, determined man 
Osborne was, and how he stuck by hb word. 2869 Tenny- 
son North, Farmery New Style xv, Thim’s my noations, 
Sammy, wheerby 1 means to stick. 

t d. To keep persistently to, continue at (some 
business or operation). Obs. 

2556 Robinson tr. Afore's Utopia (Arb.) 139 And therfore 
if the other part sticke sohardebyit,that the battel come to 
their handes, it b fought with gri^t slaughter and blodshed. 
1822 Scott Kentlw. i. On Friday, he stuck by the salt beef 
and carrot, though there were.. good sphcbcock’d eels. 2829 
— Anne 0/ G, xiii, Have the peasant-clods.. stuck by the 
flask till cock-crow? 

26. Stick to — . — .) 

t a. To cling to for support. Ois. 

2534 Goodly Prymer N v b. They that stycke to the lord 
(Vulg. yi/f conjzdnnt in Domino} shal neuer stacker, 2538 
Bale Cod's Promises A iv. Pater coelestis po Adam]. Than 
uyll I tell the, what thu shall styd:e vnto, Lyfe to recouer. 
2586-7 (D. Euz. in Scoones Four C, Eng. Lett, (2B80) 31 
My stable amitie; from wiche, my dearc brother, let no 
sinistar whisperars.. persuade toleave your surest, andstike 
to unstable stales. 

b. To remain resolutely faithful or attached to 
(a person or party), not to desert. Now chiefly 
colloq, 

2535 Coverdale Prov. xviiL24 A frende..doth a man 
more frendship, and sticketh faster vnto him then a brother, 
2536 Act 28 Hen. V///, c. 7 § 9 And holly to styck to ’ 
them, as true and faithful] subjectes ought to doo to their 
regall rulers, 2563 Gresham in Burgon Life (1839) IL 34 
Praying you now (as my trust ys in God and you,) that you 
will stycke unto me. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 680 When 
the Kings Cause declined he stuck close to the said family, 
a 27x5 Burnet Own Time ii. (1724) I. 200 He prombed to 
all the Earl of Midletouns friends that be W'ould stick firm 
to him. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) I. iv, 209 
"Under Rolf, Normandy bad stuck faithfully to the King. 
2885 * Mrs. Alexander* Valerie's Fate vi, But 1 should 
have stuck to him through thick and thin. 

t c. To give one’s adhesion to (a doctrine, cause, 
etc.). Obs, 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, John xi. 45-8 When they 
had scene so notable a miracle, they beleued y* Jesus was 
Messia-?, and stacke to bb doctrine. 2644 hpLTOS Divorce 
X, (ed.2)4 Many points.. likelytoremain intricate and hope- 
lesse upon the suppositions commonly stuck to. 2665 Gl^’- 
viLL Df. Van, Dogm. To Albius (a 3), The way to bring 
men to stick to notmog, being confldently to perswade them, 
to swallow all things. 

d. To adhere, keep or hold to (an argument, 
demand, resolve, opinion, bargain, covenant, and 
the like) ; to refuse to renounce or abandon ; to 
persist in. 

2525 Sampson in Ellb Orig, Lett. Ser. iii. II. 26 Th' Em- 
peror bavyng his enemy in bis hande made the best argument 
that could and to suche argument must be styk if he 
entende to get any thing. 2655 tr. Sorefs Com. Hist. 
Francion iil 67 Being a man that stuck to bb resolves. 

IT 1683 IsraeCs Hope Encozir.\l\^[yOii)vtola The 

Word Redemption, therefore roust be well understood, and 
close stuck to. 2722 Arbuthnot fokn Bull iv. vi, Let us 
stick to our point, and w’c will manage Bull, I'll warrant ye! 
1822 Hazlitt Men 4- AfoJtners Ser. 11. vL (1869) 233, I 
a person who knows his own mind and sticks to it, 28S7 
Lang Alythy Fitnal 4 Rclig. I. vi. 179 The old men do not 
izz2ow..,Bac they sct^ to tt that *that bed of reeds siill 
cxbts.* 1887 E, A. Freeman in Li/e and Lett. (1895) H. 
368 , 1 stick tight to Gladstone’s best proposal, to clear the 
Irbhry out of Westminster, 

e. To refuse to be enticed, led or tamed from ; 
to attend unremittingly to (an occupation, course 
of action, work, etc.). 


<2x548 HhVLC/iron, Hen. VH, 10 The Iryshemen, although 
they foughte hardely and stucke to it valj’auntly, yet, .they 
were stryken dowme and slayne. 2552 Latimer Serm 
Septuagesima (2584) 327 b, And therefore let vs sticke hard 
vnto It, and bee content to forgoe all the pleasures and riches 
of this world for hb sake. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 20 
Sticke to your lournali course: the breach of (^ustorae, Is 
breach of alL 2622 BRiNSLYiK<f.A 7 V.TiTheybeingnuzIed 
vp in play abroad, are very hardly reclaimed and weaned 
from It, to sticke to their bookes indeede. 2662 H. Newcomb 
Diary (Cheihara Soc.) 112 Fell to my studdy 00 Ecles. xii 
I, and stucke to it allmost all day. 1720 Mrs. Manley 
Power of Love (1741) I V. 279 She was obliged to stick close 
to her needle, and not stir out of her Chamber. 2821 J. W, 
Choker in C. Papers 5 June (1884) He..w'ould advise him 
to stick to hb law. 2^4 Blackie Self Cult. 76, I never 
knew a^man good for anything in the w’orld, who, when he 
got a piece of work to do, did not know how to stick to it. 
2^7 ‘II. A. PageJ De Qttincy II. xvi. 7 Hb incapacity to 
stick to work was increased by hb nervous dread of putting 
others to inconvenience. 

f. To keep exclusively to (a subject of discourse 
or study, an employment, etc.)- Phr. To Stic}; to 
one’s text. 


17XX Addison Sped, No. 66 y 5 The Boy I shall consider 
upon some other Occasion, and at present stick to the Girl. 
2795 Burke Let. Hussey Corr. (1844) IV. 317 Lord Fitz- 
williara sticks nobly to his text, and neither abandons hb 
cause or his friends. 2B80 Sala in llUistr. Lend. News 
4 Dec. 5 m Still I stick to my text as regards champagne and 
raki imbibing among tbe upper classes in Turkey. 

Tokeepe-vclusively to tbe use of (a particular 
article, kind of food or the like). 

2815 Scott Guy M. xxi, I must stick to the flageolet, for 
music is the only one of the fine arts W’hich deigns to ac- 
knowledge me. 1S79 F. W. Robinsos Coward Cotuc. t. 
viii, T hank -yon, I’ll Stick to the claret. 2907 J. A. Hodges 
Elem. Pkotogr. (ed. 6) 125 The beginner should select one 
particular make, and stick to it. 

h. To remain by or in (a place, etc.) ; to refuse 
to desert or leave. 

To stick to one's colours : see Colour sb . 7 d. To stick to 
one's guns X see Gun sb . 6 b. 

2609 Holland Amm. Alarcell. xxiv. viL 249 The Persians 
sticking close to their walb, .. assayed to cbeihce.. our deadly 
violence, 2719 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 103 The rains came 
on, and made me stick close to my first Habitation. 2853 
Reade Love me Little I. viii. 231 While she [a boat] floats 
they stick to her. 1898 F. D. How Bp. fValsham Howxxxx. 
313 He felt that this vtzs an additional reason for sticking to 
hbpost. 

i. To follow closely (an original, etc.). 

2548 Udall etc, Erasm, Par, Alark ii, 6-22^ Tbe vulgar 
people . .who whyles they stacke harde to tbe litterall sence 
of Moses lawe, were farre from the spirite and true mening 
thereof. 26x2 Brinsly Lztd, Lit, 157 Tbe sense & drift of 
the l-atine Author Is principally to be obserued, and not the 
phrase nor propriety of the tongue, to bee so much so^ht 
to bee expressed or stucken vnto. 2697 Vanbrugh e^sop 
Pref., For I confess in the Translation, I have not at all 
stuck to the Original. 

j. To keep close to (iu a pursuit or race), lit, 
and fig, 

1863 W, C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting iu 56, 1 , .singled out 
the largest boll. Crafty and Billy stuck to him likeleecbes. 
2863 Carlyle Predk. GU xviir. y. (2872)^ VII. 2B9 Our 
hussars stuck to him, chasing him into Ottritz. 2879 H. C. 
Powell Amateur Athletic Ann. 19 Crossley had all hb 
work cut out to win, as A. S. Smith.. stuck closely to him all 
the way. 

k. To keep possession of, refuse to part with. 

a x66o Contemp. Hist, irel. (Ir. ArebasoL S^} II. 162 
Major Charles. .did call for Colonell Moore, bldinge him to 
leade that horse as proper colonel!, which he did and left, 
Dungan stikinge onely to one or two troupes. 2704 Cibber 
Careless Husb, in. i. 22 Sir Cka. If you keep your Temper 
she’s Undone. L. AIo. Provided she sticks to her Prid^ I 
believe I may, 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset xxxvii. Shell 
Stick to every shilling of it till she dies. 2884 Chr. IVorld 
22 June 442/5 A bishop of Antioch, deposed and excommu- 
nicated, chose to stick to the church-buildings. 2888 Bryce 
Amer. Coniimv. I. xx. 283 Congress.. may request the Pre- 
sident to dismiss him, but if his master stands by him and 
he sticks to hb place, nothing more can be done. 

27. Stick witli — . 

t a. To side persistently with. Obs. 

2523 Berners Froiss. (1812) I. clxxx\'. 219 And ther he. . 
promysed tl.e duke to stycke with h>Ta in good and yuell. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph, 281 Be«use thei had taken 
parte and sticked hard with the enemies of Sylla [\j,qucd 
kostium parizbus adksesissent]. 


* 530 . 

He salt.., .. — ; - ^ a- - 

to burne for the name of Christ, & al without chantie. 

I will not sticke with hym: he may so do [etc.]. 2626 B. 
JoNSON Staple of N. iii. ii, P./v. For that III beare the 
charge ; There’s two Pieces. Pit. Come, do not stick with 
the gentleman. 2652 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 179 , 1 will not stick 
w’iih you for the phrase of Speech, when the thing is tnc 

t<3. To be incredible or unacceptable to. 06s. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Potver Parlt. in. 240 

jeetion stickra most with many Schollare..^UhJ^n^ 

to give a satisfactory answer to it. with 

CMsl-s D!v. ai6 th. principal Thtnl wh.ch stuck. w.th 
u:_ r— .1,- Eternity or Co- 


Him (jc. Arins], was.. the strict Etcrniri' 5 ^. i-as 
the Son. 1816 Scorr Old Mori. 
prevailed on to coantenanre pitbmgb 


&ov™an.e”hirrarbeo stock »tely with ber for «me tune. 

t d. To remain painfally in thememoo o'. 06s. 

iL Bacon § W "''b' “'S’' °, 4 i^"li,rNvaH 

i Is And this (fear of eternal damnalionj 


Grace Abound, % 248 
Slack always with me- 
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V. Idiomatic uses with, adverbs. 

Many of the intrans. uses below serve as more colloquial 
variants of the corresponding phrases of sometimes 

with added notion of persistence, obtrusiveness, or the like. 

t 28 . Stick away, irans. To hideaway. Obs. 
*575 Gammer Gurion i. iv. 4 For these and ill luck to- 
gather. .Haue stacke away roy deare neele, and robd me of 
my ioye. 

29 . Stick down. (See simple senses and Down 
adv^ ^trans, Tofastenbyitspoint ; toplant(a spear, 
stake, etc.) by driving (its point) into the ground. 

1581 A. Hall Iliad vi, in His laueline right he sticketh 
down with words ful curieously, And friendly cheere he thus 
begins. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj\ Stat. Williavt c. 27. 7 Bot 
that battcll may be swa remitted : that is, quhen they haue 
sticken downe their speres; the defender may grant the 
fault. 1691 T. HfALE] Acc. Nezu Invent. Let. Marlborough 
80 If.. the Lord Mayor appomt his Water-Bailiff. .to see a 
Stake stuck down, beyond which the Repairers of the Wharf 
shall not proceed, 

SO. stick in. 

a. trails. To insert ; Sc. to plant (a tree). 

1818 Scott Ilrt. Midi, vtii, Jock, when ye hae naething 
else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree. 184a Loudon 
Suburban Inorderto point out thestoolsor stocks 

..the stem of every tree may be stuck in within an inch or 
two of its Toot.stock. 

b. intr. To remain obstinately in (an office, a 
community) ; to refuse to leave, go out, or resign. 

1848 Newman Less ^ GainmAn. 321 If they were [honcsfl, 
then, as the Puseyites are becoming Catholics, so we should 
see old Brownside and his clique becoming UnitaTians. But 
they mean to stick in. 1894 Laboucherc in Daily Nctvs 
21 Apr. 5/6 , 1 have had., a sufficient experience of govern- 
ments to know how they stick in. 

c. Sc, To persevere. 

1887 Annie S. Swan Gales of Eden iv, Yer wark*s honest 
..anMfye stick in, ye re bound to dae weel. 1895 W. C. 
Fraser Whaups of Durley vi. 73 Stick in wi* your lessons. 

31 . Stick off. iiitr, TsxiA irans, fTo show to 
advantage. Ohs. 

160Z Shaks. Ham. v. iL 168 He be your foile Laertes, in 
mine ignorance, Your Skill shall like a Starre i* th* darkest 
night, Slicke fiery off indeede. 1614 Chapman Masque Inns 
of Court A 3, The humble variety whereof [sc, of the torch- 
bearers* habits], stucke off the more ampUe, the Maskers 
high beauties. 

32 . stick out. 

a. intr. To jut out, project, protrude. 

1567 Golding Ovids Met, in. 83 The lauding sleale that 
slicked out. 158s T. Washington tr. Nickolays Voy, iti. 
X. 86 Nose, cares, or any other part of the bodie sticking out. 

Skadwel!. True IVidow i. i. 4 He changed his Taylor 
twice, because his Shoulder-Bone sticks out. 18x5 J. Smith 
Panorama Set. ^ Art II. 230 In which wire is a pointed 
short pin, sticking out boruontally. 1882 Caulfeilo & 
Saward Diet, Needlnuork s. v. Spines, Long straight points 
that stick out from the edge of the Cordonnet. 1886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts $ What did it matter to him if his 
toes did stick out of his boots ? 

b. To be prominent or conspicnons. Now esp. 
U.S. slang. 

t62,S JvKiy s Paint. Ancients 15 Though we cannot mount 
up to the highest top of perfection, yet it is something for 
ail that to sticke out above the rest m the second and third 
place. J902 Daiiy Citron. 9 Dec. 3/3 * Of her * is^ all very 
well now and then, but when it occurs too often it * sticks 
out,* as Mr. Henry James would say. 

c. To persist in resistance ; to hold out ; also, 
to remain out on strike. Also, to stick it out, to 
endure something lo the end (cf. 7 c). colloq, 

1682 Lend. Gaz. No. 1741/3 When the design. .is made 
publick, several others will contribute, and none.. who wish 
well to the Town willstick out. 18x8 Todd, To siichout, to 
refuse compliance. 1845 Disraeli Sybil w. viii, As long as 
you can give us money, I don’t carc..how long we stick out. 
i 836 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll i, He would have clearly liked 
to Slick out? but. .at last be struck. 1901 * L. Malet* Sir 
R. Calmad^ vi. vii, It would be ridiculous to fiy, so she 
must stick it out. 

d. To be a stickler for. rare. (Cf. stick up^ 34 b.) 

Mrs. H. Wood Charmings xUx, Nobody sticks out for 

politeness more than Cairick. 

e. To maintain, persist in asserting {that). To 
stick one out \ to maintain against one; to persist in 
an opinion in spite of all one’s arguraenL colloq, 

1904 R. Hichens Woman voitk Fan iii, Do you stick out 
that Carey didn’t love you? 

f. To persist in one’s demand for, colloq, 

x^zCornkillMag. July 55 Th’ old leech was only sticking 

out for every brass farthing he could get. 1906 Wesim. Gaz. 
28 Dec. 2/x It is to be hoped that when the new boundary 
is determined we shall ' stick out * (jf the expression be per- 
mitted) for the whole of Ruwenzori. 

g. trails, Naut. (.See quot. 1815.) 

x8rs Falconer's Did, Marine (cd. Burney), Stich out the 
Cable ! the order to slacken and push it out at the hawse- 
hole, when the anchor is hauling up to the cat-head, &c. 
x8^3 M. Scott Torn Cringle xii, Slick out the warp, let her 
swing to her anchor. 

li. passive^ to be adorned loo lavishly, ‘tricked 

out ’ (with jewels). 

1748 Richardson Clarissa''I\. 53 They were richly dressed, 
and stuck out with jewels. 

33 . Stick together, intr. 

a. Of things : To adhere one to another, to 
cleave or cling together. 

1583 Melbancke Cc iyb, Good counsell and 
affection agre like iron and clay, which by no mcanes can be 
brought to sticke together. x6^ Miece Diet. En^. Fr. s.v., 
To stick together like burs. 1687 [bid. ii. s.v., Atoms that 
Slick together, and are as It were a continued Body, a 1732 
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Gay Songs ^ Ball,^ New Song xviii, Let us like burs 
together stick. 

b. Of persons, etc. : To keep together ; chiefly 
fig.^ to make common cause. 

1560 PiLKiNGTON Expos, AggeueBsTy, To teach vs. .that 
they should loue & sticke together like brethren. 1595 
Shaks. John ni, iv. 6j. 1619 Drayton Ballad Agincourt 
80 None from his fellow starts, But. .like true English 
hearts, Stuck close together. x68o Sir J. Scot in Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. Scr. iii. VL 576 Let us.. sticke togither and 
positively refuse and.. it shall not carry. 1724 Swift 
Drapiers Lett. vii. Wks. 1755 V. ii. 146 Nature bath in- 
structed even a brood of goslings to stick together, while the 
kite is hovering over their heads. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
II. iii. 46 While we live we will stick together; one fate shall 
belong to us all. 1M3 Stevenson Treas, Isl. vi, Jim and 1 
shall stick together in the meanwhile. 

34 . Stick np. 

a. intr. To stand out from a surface ; to project, 
f Of the hair ; To stand on end. 

1422 Yokge tr. Secreta Secret. 230 Who-so halh^ the 
browes slikkynge vp anent the noose into the tempUs in 
cuery syde, bene foofis;..tho wyche bene a-dred haue hare 
lokkis stickynge vp. i6ix Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
Girl IV. ii, Goshawke goes in a shag-ruffe band, with a 
face sticking vp in’t, which showes like an agget set in a 
crampering. 1805 Stower T;iPpgr. Marks ^ Where a space 
slicks up between two words, it is noticed by a perpendicular 
line in the margin. 1902 Violet Jacob Sheef Stealers xi, 
The toll-gate.. had not yet been re-erected, and the bare 
posts stuck dismally up at the wayside. 

b. To stick up for: to defend the cause of, to 

champion, colloq, (Cf. Stand 103 o.) 

1837 Lowell Lett, (1894) 1 . 20, I shall always like him 
[Whittier] the better for ‘ sticking up * for old N ew England. 
2887 Poor Nellie (1888) 115 The ‘Times * always does stick 
up lor the moral of everything. 

c. dial. To make love to. 

c 1830 ‘ Dow Jr.* in Jerdan Yankee Hunt. (1853) 85, I will 
..stick up to them, so long as there is anything sticky in the 
first principles of love. 1858 A. Mayhew Paved with Gold 
If. xvi, It soon became known to the ladies. .thatthe captain 
‘ v/as sticking up to“ Miss ***. 1899 Caroline GEAREY/ 5 ^«r<r/ 
Life X. zyj, I doan’t like ter see.. a boy of sixteen sticking 
up to a gal. 

d. To offer resistance to. colloq. 

1843 Cracks alt. Kirk 1. 2 (E. D. D.), I am but a plain 
weaver, and no fit to argue wi* the Dominie, tho* I carena 
al^ut slickin' up taeWill. 1889 Coniemp. Rev. Feb. 173 
No matter how excellent may be the original disposition of 
the head boy, if there is no one who dare stick up to him, 
he soon becomes intolerable. 

e. To hold one’s ground in argument, colloq. 
1858 Darwin Life ff Z.e//. (1887) II. no, I admired the 

way you stuck up about deduction and induction. 

I. To claim or give oneself out to be, Cf. set up 
(Set V. 154 nn). colloq, 

i 83 r BLACKMOREC^r///<r«fe//xxxiv, I never knewany good 
come of those fellows who sttekup to be everything wonderful, 
t g*. trails. To tuck up, Ohs, 

C1330 Amis. 4 Amil, 988 He stiked vp his lappes ibo? In 
his way he gan to go. CX440 Protrtp, Parv, 475/1 Stykkyn, 
or lukkyn vp cl^ys, sujfarcino, succtngo. Ibid. 504/2 
Tukkyn vp, or stykkyn vp, sujfarctno. 

h. To set up in position, to set up (a stake, etc.) 
on its own point, or (a head, body) by impalement 
1530 Tindale a nstv. More's Dial. ii. ix. Wks. (1572) 298/2 
The Israelites.. neither prayed to hym.,nor slicked vppe 
candels before hym.^ 1535 Coverdale i Chron. x. 10 His 
weapens layed they in the bouse of their god, and styckte vp 
his heade vpon the house of Dagon, 1596 Shaks. Mereh. Y, 
I. iii. 87 The skilful! shepheard pil’d me certaine wands,.. 
And stucke them vp before the fulsome Ewes. x6o8 Dod & 
Cleaver Expos. Prov. ix-x. 78 His heart is not as. .a stake 
that is slicked up, which cuery hand may plucke awrj’, 1657 
BillinCSLY Brachy-Martyrot, i. ^ With his keen Javelin, 
spirit-haunted Saul Assay’d to stick up David ’gainst the 
wall. t66g Sturmy Marineds Mag. vii, xiii. 21 Stick up in 
the Vertical Line two Pins of equal height. 1772^ Foote 
Nabob 11, [YouJ only wanted a wife to. .stick up In your 
room, like any other fine piece of furniture? 1850 Lowell 
Unhappy Mr. Knott zS* The woodland I’ve attended to*; 
( He meant three pines stuck up askew), 1892 Photogr. A nti, 
IL 2xg As most photographers never do anything but ‘stick 
it up ’ and * fire away.’ 

fg. 1766 Golosm, Yicar xxvltf We should then find that 
wretches, now stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should 
feel a momentary pang, might.. serve to sinew the state. 

L To affix or post (a sheet, bill, or the like). 

1788 Frakkuu Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 122 It was reprinted 
on a large sheet of paper, to be stuck up in houses. 1821 
Act J ^ 2 Geo. IV, c, 44 § 65 The Company., shall., affix and 
stick up. .upon every Stop.gate..an Account or List of the 
several Rates of Tonnage. 18^ Geo, Eliot Felix Holt 
xxviii, You should ^ on the look-out when Debarry’s side 
have stuck up fresh bills, and go and paste yours over them. 

j. colloq. To place (a charge) in a taveni-score; 
gen. to put down to one’s debit in an account, 

1865 Cnatttb. frnl. 11 Feb. 82/1 The means to get drunk, 
too, were obuined Iw all manner of contrivances. Some 
would ‘stick it up* till Saturday night. 1874 Slang Diet. 

' 310 Slick it up to me, i.e,, give me credit for iL 

k. Austral, To stop and rob on the highway ; 
also, simply, to rob (a station, bank, etc.). Also 
transf. to demand alms from (a person). Cf. hold 
up Hold v. 44 e. ’ 

1846 J. L. Stokes in Australia II. xliL 502 It was 

only the previous night that he had been ‘ stuck up *, with a 
pistolat nishcad. xB8i A.C.GRAurBushLifeQueenslarut 
xi. (X882) 1x6 (The blacks] stuck up Wilson’s station there, 
and murdered the man and woman in the kitchen. 

l . Austral, To hinder from* proceeding (on a 
jonmey, in work or in any proceeding) ; hence to 
puzzle, nonplus. 


1863 S. Butler First Yr. Canferb. Settlement v. 68 At 
last we came to a waterfall... This ‘stuck us up as they say 
here concerning any difficulty. 1887 Horsley Joltingi d 
Jail II Now don’t stick me up (disappoint)? meet me at six 
to-night. 1890 Melbourne Argus 7 June 4/2 We are siuck 
up for an hour or more, and can get a good feed over there. 
1897 Australasianz Jan. 33/1 (Morris) The professor seems 
to have stuck up any number of candidates with the demand 
that they should construct [etc.}. 19x5 ‘A. Hope’ Young 
Man's Yr, 299 We were absolutely stuck up for the rest of 
the money-^ouldn’t go on without it, and didn’t know 
where to get it. 

m. Austral. To bring (an animal) to bay, 

1884 ‘R. Boldbewood* Old Melbourne 
We heard Violet’s bark... We knew then that she had ‘stuck 
up ’ or broughj to bay a large forester [kangaroo). 1888 D, 
Macdonald Ginn Boughs 15 The fiercest fighter [kangaroo] 
1 ever s aw * stuck up ^against a red gum tree. 

VI. 36 . The verb-stem in combination: atick- 
all, a cement for mending all kinds of articles ; 
stiok-calture, a bacterial culture made by thrust- 
ing a platinum needle into the culture-medium 
{Cent. Diet. 1891); + stickdirt, a term of abuse; 
stick-fast sb. f {a) ^ Sit-fast sb, i {phs^ ,* (^) 
an act of sticking in the mud, mire, etc.; (c) one 
who or something which becomes grounded ; adj, 
that causes travellers to become mired ; stick-jaw 
colloq. y a pudding or sweetmeat difficult of masti- 
cation ; also attrib, ; stick-knife, a butcher’s stick- 
ing knife ; also dial, a large pocket knife; stick- 
seed, a plant of the genus Eckittospermum, the 
seeds of which are furnished with hooked adhesive 
prickles; sticktight, a composite weed, Bidcnt 
frondosay whose flat acheniabear two barbed awns; 
also one of the seeds {Cent. Diet.) ; atickweed 
U.S.y the Ragweed, Ambrosia artemisiafolia 
(Britton 8c Brown Illusir. Flora North. U.S.y 1898). 

1880 Spods Encycl, Industr. Arts etc. it. 628 ‘ ■*Sl!ck.alI ’ 

. .is a solution of silicate of potash... It will securely unite 
fragments of stone, marble, wood, &c. a 1585 Montgomerie 
Fly ting w, Potwart 1x7 P’alse strydand *stickdirt, I’s gar 
thee stincke. x6xo Markham Masterp. 11, xHii. 285 Of the 
•Stickfast, Homes, or hard bones growing vnder the saddle. 
1863 W, C, Baldwin Afr. Huntings. 110 After.. a couple 
of stick-fasts, got on to the missionaries. 1887 C. H. 
Richards in Gladden Parish Probl. 312 But when the tide 
rises, . . these stick-fasts and waverers are easily brought into 
the harbor. i8t^ Sporting Mag. V. 93 And dash and plunge 
through Belvoir’s *stick.fa5t vale, 1829 Caroline A. 
Southey Chapters on Churchyards II. 23 Their Saturdays 
commons of scrap.pie and •stick-jaw. 1894 Sat. Rev. 3 Mar. 
234 There are plums to be found even in the most stickjaw 
pudding. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med, xxiv. 302 An 
old razor, not so dccent-Iooking nor so sharp as a tolerably • 
good *stick knife. 1869 Lonsdale Closs.y Stick-knife, a large 
pocket-knife. 1847 Darlington Ainer. Weeds 244 Echino- 
spermum, Swartz, *Slicksced. 1884 W. Miller Plantm. 
IX Beggar Ticks, or •Slick-tight, Bidens frondosa. x8oo 
Weems Life Washington t. (1877) 6 He will drop his false 
foliage and fruit and stand forth confessed In native ‘’stick- 
weed sterility and worthlessness. 

b. in phraseol. comb., as etick-at-nothing a.y 
that will hesitate or stop at nothing in order to 
accomplish his purpose. Also Stick -in-the-iidd, 
2805 La&ib Let. Haziiit 10 Nov%, The stlck-at.nothing, 
Hcrodias -daughter kind of grace, 1841 Dickens Bam. 
Budge xxxix, Here’s a new brother, -.a credit to the cause; 
one of the stick-at-nothing sort, 19x5 Conrad Victory ij8 
A false, lying, swindling, underhand, stick-at-nothing brute. 
Stick (stik), 27.2 Pa. t. and pa. pple. stacked 
(stikt) ; often erron. stuck, [f. Stick 

1 . trails. To lay sticks between (pieces of timber) 
in stacking (it). ? local. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 42 Now sawe out thy timber, 
..Bestowe it and stick it, and lay It aright 17x4 [sec 
Sticked///. a.^}. 1877 in Did. Archil. (Arch. Publ. Sqc.) 

s. V, Stick, Deals slicked under sheds to season, with a stick 
between each board. Ibid. s.v. Stacking, Deals.. have to 
be placed in a yard with due regard to the means of drying 
the top end resting against a rack (called sticking), the 
other end on the ground. 

2 . To furnish (a plant) with a stick as a support. 
2636 Min. Archdeaconry of Essex ibyj-S (MS.) fol. 53 b, 

For cuttinge bowes of a tree to sticke pease. 1766 Com- 
plete Farmer s. v. Pease, Ibe chief trouble after sowing 
them is, to stick the larger sorts which require support. 1816 
F.Vanderstraeten Intprov.Agric. i8s«<?/r,Growing twice 
as high as the ordinary flax, it must be slicked or supported. 
1887 G, >L Fenn This Mads Wife i. i. Going to stick those 
peas, are you ? 

3 . To furnish (an artificial leaf or flower) with a 
stem or stalk. 

1896 Daily News 9 June 9/6 Then they [artificial leaves] 
.are carried off to be ‘ slicked * and papered. 

4 . To set up (type) in a composing stick. 

1842 Implied in iype-siickeri sec Type xo. 2882 in 

OCILVIE. 

5 . intr. To pick up sticks for firewood. 
Qdiy\x\dhT. to go sticking. 

1870 Brand's Pop. Antiq. 1 . 126 In parts of Huntingdon- 
shire, the poor people go ‘ sticking ’, or gathering sti<^ for 
fuel in W'arboy s wood on May Day, xSgt Rutland Gloss. 
S.V., I’ve been sticking all the morning. 

6. Croquet. To hit the post or peg. 

xZgj Encycl, Sport I. 254/1 (Croquet) Also callw 
Peg and Stick, the last two being sometimes used as verbs, 
for hitting the post. 

Stick, variant of Steek sbl^ 

Sti'clcadovei sti'ckadoor. dial. Forms: 
6-7 8tic(fc)adoue, 7, 9 stickadove, (8 stick-a- 



stick:a.ge. 


door, 9 stiokadore). [Altered forms of Steoha- 
Dos.] French Lavender, Laveiidula SioscJtas. 

*597 Gcrarde Herhal ii. clxx. 469 Of French Lauander, 
or Stickadoue. 16*9 Parkikson Parad. 448 Stccchas, Stica- 
doue, Cassidony, or French Laucnder. 1668 Wilkins AV<r/ 
C/tar, II. iv. § 6. 91 French Lavender, Stickadove. 1753 
Chatnherd Cycl. Suppl., App., Stick-a-aoorf a name some- 
times used for the stoechas. x866 Treas. Boh 1099/1 Slicka- 
dore, Lavandula Stcschas, 1901 Lady*s Realm X. 654/2 
We sought for stickadove, oak of Cappadocia, [etc.). 
StiCiCage (strked,^), rare, [f. Stick v.^ + 
-AGE.] Tendency to stick ; adhesion or cohesion. 
1764 7. Ferguson Lect, iii. 39 The resistance arising from 
the cohesion or stickage of the wood. 1794 G. Adams Nal. 
^ Exp, Philos, III. xxxi, 259 Percussion puts all the parts 
of the wood into a tremulous motion ; which by disuniting 
them, lessens the stickage. 

Sticks (sti*kf). [From the ending of sphairi- 
siicke (a. Gr. a(paiptaTiKTj art of ball-play), the name 
given in 1874 to the game which afterwards deve- 
loped into lawm tennis,] A game combining some 
of the features of lawn tennis and rackets ; also 
attrib.y as sticki courts player, 

1903 \yindsor Ma^. Sept. 381 The Game of Sticke; its 
Evolution and Progress. Jbid, 382 There is a Stickrf-court 
in Halifax, N.S... Prior to the year i8qi only three Sticke- 
courts were in existence in the United Kingdom. 1910 Sir 
D. O’Callachan in Times 14 Apr. 20/4 The Game of 
Stickd. Sir, — Now that a * stickd’ court has been duly in- 
augurated at the Queen’s Club, it may interest [etc,]. 

Sticked (stikt), a, nonce-wd, [f. Stick sb.’^-h 
-ED 2.] Furnished with (walking) sticks. 

x8zo L. Hunt ludicaior'l^o. 33 (1822) 1. 259 The Cavaliers 
of Charles the First’s time were a sticked race, as well as 
the apostolic divines and puritans, who appear to have 
carried staves because [etc.). 

Sticked (stikt), ppL c.l obs, exc, north, [f. 
Stick v.'^ + -ed 1.] In the senses of the verb. 

*499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson) p v b, Stikkyd vp, succinc, 
ins, 1563 Cooper 7Vi«n:«rwj, Cori/f4r«.f, .. Pricked : thrust 
through : sticked. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xiv. (1833) D 3, 
Affirming the corps of sticked Tarquin to be both bathed 
and balmed. 

b. esp. of a pig: Killed by cutting its ^throat, 
stuck. Obs, exc. north, 

^1330 OUtel 1502 OtuweL.smot poidras of barharin, pat 
^re he lay as a stiked swin, c 1386 Chaucer Pard, T. 228 
Thou fullest asitwereastyked swim. X876T. FarrallAV//^' 
WilsotCs Cummerl, T 77 (E. D. D.) Bled like a stick’t pig. 
Sticked (stikt), ppl, [f. Stick z/,2 + ,ed L] 
In senses of the vb. 

17x4 S. Sewalu Diary 28 Jfuly (1882) III. 13 A fine Boy. . 
was playing with other children about a pile of StieVd 
Boards, which fell down upon him. 

sticker l (sti-kai). [f. Stick v^ + -eb.] One 
who or that which sticks, in the senses of the verb. 

1 . One who sticks or stabs, esp. one who kills 
swine by sticking. 

X585 PoLWAHT Ely iiu£'iv. Monlgomerie 787 Tyk stickar, 
1833 Hood Sk. Roadj Sudden DeathyiVs,, 1870 II. 248 
Master Bardell the pig-butcher, and his foreman Samuel 
Slark, or, as he was more commonly called, Sam the Sticker. 
x88x Ikcersoll Oysier,/ftduslr, (Hist. Fish. Induslr. U.S.) 
249 Sticker^ an oyster-opener who rests the oyster against 
the bench while he thrusts the knife between the valves. 

2 . A weapon used for piercing or stabbing as 
distinguished from cutting or slashing; esp. a 
sticking-knife, a fishing spear, an angler’s gaff. 
Chiefly colloq, 

1896 Barinc-Gould Dartmoor Idylls viii. 18S Go and ax 
the butcher to lend you his sticker. 1899 R. Whiteinc 
No, S John St. iv. There warn't no time to square up to 
‘im when I see the sticker [pocket knife] in 'is 'and. 1901 
Munsey's Ma^. XXIV. 442/2 Swords or knives can be 
divided into two classes, the hackers and the stickers. 

3 . One who or something which adheres or re- 
mains attached ; one who remains constant ; one 
who persists in a task. Const. tOj \unto, 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk ff Selv, 133 Motion or going on by 
steps, is such a sticker unto body, that it can no more be- 
long to Ghost, than thinking can to that. 1824 in Spirit 
Publ, Jrnls, (1825) 516 When wed she’ll change, for Love’s 
no sticker, And love her husband less than liquor ? a 1849 
H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 75 Thesame class of fastidious 
wits who in France became Zoilists, in England were the 
stoutest stickers to Homer. x869M.ARNOLDC«//..5-.^«<znr/y' 
Pref. 55 For we are fond stickers to no machinery, not even 
our own. xSgg IVestm. Gaz. 30 Apr. 6/1 Experience proves 
that these are the best ‘stickers as, knowing the difficul- 
ties, they do not expect to strike gold immediately, but are 
content to search for the metal 

b. A commodity which does not find a ready 

sale. Also (see quot, 1887)- 

X824 Dibdin Libr, Ca/uP. 573, I fear it [the book] will be 
a sticker. xSSy G. R. Sims Mary Jands Mem. x. *28 
Stickers are servants that the [registry] office finds it hard 
to get places for. 

c. Sporting. A horse or a person with good 
staying power ; a stayer. 

x86o Whvte Melville Mkt. Harb. 18 He’s too fast for 
us,. Only, to be sure, we have a vast of plough hereabout, 
and I never see such a sticker through dirt. X890 R- 
Boldrewood' Colonial Reformer x, You’ve got.. an out- 
and-out good hack...rjl forfeit my month’s wages if he 
ain't a sticker, as well. 

d. Cricket, A batsman who scores slowly and 
is hard to get out. colloq. 

1903 W. J. Ford in Cricket (ed. Hutchinson) vi. 190 Louis 
Hall (the pioneer of stickers). i 
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e. A person who stays too long on a visit. 
wo3FARMER.y/<(Trt^,.S//c^’er,4(col!oqoial), a lingering guest. 
4 . Something which causes a person to slide or 
to be at a nonplus ; a poser, colloq, 
x^9 Thackeray Pendmnis xxv, That’s what I call a 
sticker for Wagg. 1903 Farxier Slang, Sticker, a pointed 
question, an apt and startling comment or rejoinder, an 
embarrassing situation. 

6. U.S, An adhesive label* spec, = Paster 2. 
*872 Ue Verc Americanisms 270. 1888 [see Paster 2]. 
28M C. A, Knight in Eoice (H.Y.) July 5 Quotations., 
printed on one side of little slips of paper, .to be gummed 
used as ‘stickers *..on newspaper wrappers, [etc.]. 

6. a. Organ-bttilding, (See quot. 1884.) 

1845 G. Dodd Bnt.Manuf. IV. 160 The * under-hammer ’ 
[acts] on the ‘sticker*. 1884 Eucycl. Brit. XVII. 834 
(Organ.) The connexion between the keys and their pallets 
IS made by various mechanisms... Where pressure has to 
be transmitted instead of a pull, thin but broad slips of 
wood are used, having pins stuck into their ends to keep 
them in their places. These are stickers. 

b. In the pianoforte: = Mopstick 2 . Also 
aitrib. 

1870 [see Mopstick 2). Lock IVorkshnp Rec. Ser. iv. 
281/2 To repair a broken sticker hinge, unscrew the button 
[etc.]. 1908 Times 19 Feb. 14/4 The first improvement,, 
was in the sticker action. 

7 . (Seequot.) Cf. Stick 18 c. 

190^ N. Haxvkins* Mech. Diet., Sticker, a wood working 
machine, used on articles of small cross sectional area, such 
as picture frame moulding, etc. 

8. Sticker np\ One who * sticks for some- 
thing. colloq. 

1857 Borrow Romany Rye App. v, Ah ! but some sticker- 
up (or gentility will exclaim, ‘ The hero did not refuse ’ [etc.]. 

9 . Sticker-Tip, Australian, a. A bush method 
of cooking meat by spitting it and setting it to 
roast. Also attrib, 

1820 Hobart Toxvn Almanack 112 Steaks. .which he 
cooked in the mode called in colonial phrase a sticker up. 
185a Mrs, C.yXz^TXt^in My Home Tasmania I.iv.54 Here 
1 was first initiated into the bush art of ‘sticker-up* 
cookery. 

b. A bushranger. 

1879 W. J. Barry Up ff Daiun xx. 107 They, .were the 
stickers-up, or highwaymen, mentioned by me before. 

Sticker 2 (sli*k 0 i). [f. Stick sb."^ or vP- -f* -eb.] 
One who gathers sticks for firewood. 

From a misreading of quot. 1422, Cowel, followed by Todd 
and later Diets., has a spurious word stickler. 

X42* Rolls of Partt. IV. 279/1 Un Homme appellee Stikker, 
coillant chescun jour Bois, deins mesmes le Park. xBax 
Clare Vill. Minsfr. II. 24 The ragged plundering stickers 
have been there, And pilfer’d it (a wattled arbour) away, 

t Stick-freC) it* and sb, Obs, [f. Stick jA** + 
Free a,, after Du. steekurif G. siichfrei adj.] 
a. adj. Proof against injury by the thrust of a 
weapon, b. sb. One who is ^ stick-free 
xfiar Burton Mel,\.\\. i.iii.72 {Witches] can make 
stick-free’s, such as shall endure a rapiers point, or musket 
shot and neu’r be wounded. 2637 Shirley Yng. Admiral 
IV. Gab, Paz. Would somebody would challenge mee to 
fight before her, if the Ladies knew I were sticke free they 
would teare me in pceces for roy company. Ibid, H 3, Paz. 
Though I be sticke and shotfre^ 1 may be beaten, and 
bruis’d as I remember. 2676 (sec Spurn s6.^ 3 bj 

Stickful (sti'kful), [f. Stick jAI + -fdl.] As 
much type as a composing-stick will hold, 

2683 Moxon Mech, Exerc,, Printing xxii. 224 Therefore 
he Justifies his Stick- full just to the breadth of the Wooden 
Letter with Quadrats or Quotations. 2888 Encycl. Brit, 
XXIII. 700/2 Stickful after stickful of type is placed on the 
galley. 

Stick-in, a. [f. vbl. phrase stick in : see Stick 
z;. 30.] That is inserted. Stick-in pieces a small 
piece of metal sometimes inserted in the notched 
ends of bars when making a butt-joint. 

2843 Holtzapffel Turning^ I, 222 The butt joint is mate- 
rially strengthened, when, .it is. .notched in on three or four 
sides, and pieces called sticic-in pieces, dowels, or cbarlins.. 
are. .laid in the notches. 

Stickiness^ (sti'kines), [f. Sticky a.'^ + 
-NESS.] The quality of being sticky ; adhesiveness, 
glutinousness. 

2727 Bailey voI. II, Stickiness, Ajjtness to stick to. 2755 
Johnson, adhesive quality? viscosity; glutin- 

ousness; tenacity. x8oo Gentl, Mag, LXX. i. 45 Which is 
preferable, the stickiness of the honey, or the greasiness of 
the hair? 2897 AUbutCs Syst, Med. III. 602 In the case 
lof peritonitis] there may be merely some injection of 
polished surface, and in its place a general stickiness. 
fig. 2864 Athenxum 14 May 6B3/3 ITbe picture] is almost 
free from over-sweelness, or * stickiness’, as some cal! it. 

Stickiness ^ (strkines). [f. Sticky a> ^ -ness.] 
Stiffness, woodenness. (Chiefly with reference to 
athletics.) 

2920 Evening News 22 Mar. 2/6 llie rapid improvement 
of the Light Blues [i. e. the Cambridge boat crew], con- 
trasted with the ‘stickiness' of their rivals. 2922 Marett 
Anthrop. v. 243 It would prove an endless task if I were to 
try here to illustrate at all extensively the stickiness, as one 
might almost call it, of primitive modes of speech. ^ 29x2 
World 7 May Suppl. 2/2 For spectators the abolition oi 
‘offside* means a game without any of the old ‘stickiness • 
Stick^g (sti’kiB), vbl, sb,^ [-ing 1.] 

1. The action of Stick v^ a. The action ot 
piercing or stabbing, or of thrusting (a weapon, 
tool, etc.) into or through something. ^ r .t* 1 

a 2400-50 Wars Alex, 2623 pzre was stomlmg o^tedis, 

stlckingoferlesfetc.]. cx^oPrompJ^aro.ijs/z^styicyDS J 
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beestes, jugulacio, 2823 Scott Queniin D, xviii, Although 
the doing such a deed were as ignoble as the sticking o( 
swine. iZgk Harped s Mag. Apr. 772/1 The enemy received 
our bayonet attack up to within three paces; then becan 
the sticking. ** 

b. Fixing or fastening in position. Also with 
on, etc. 

C2386 Chaucer Pars. T. 954 A whit wal, al-though it ne 
brenne noght fully by stikynge of a candele, yet is the wal 
blak of the leyt. CX440 Promp. Parv. Stykyngc, or 
festynge to, couJixio,fixura. 

c. The action of setting a surface with some- 
thing; t garnishing (of meat); setting (of cotton 
or wool cards) with teeth. 

2633 HartD/V/^ piseasedi.’xx'Cx, loi The Clove, .is very 
much used in the kitcbin both for sauces, and sticking of 
meat. 2794 Morse Amer. Geog, 332 [There] are made 
yearly about 7000 dozen of cotton and wool cards... The 
sucking of these cards employs not less than 1000 people. 

d. The process or condition of adhering. 

. *59* P^-^^^VKLLSp, Diet., Apegamiento, sticking to,cleau- 
ing to, adhaesio, conglutinatio, 2683 Moxon il/rrA Exere, 
PrintingxK.'f zyfhey ..try its consistence by sticking to- 
gether of their Finger and Thumb. 27x9 London & Wise 
Coiupl, Card. v. 86 As for the sticking to the Stone in 
Plumbs, ’tis not worth minding. 2S76 Gf.o. ELtor Dan. 
Der. Iviii, To move, like the limpet, by an apparent slicking 
which after a good while is discerned to be a slight pro- 
gression. 2910 N, Hawkins' Elecir. Diet., Sitting, in 
telegraphy, a tendency of the relay to cHng to the pole of its 
magnet after the current is broken. 

e. Hesitation, scruple, delay; an instance of 
this ; also a cause of hesitation or delay. Now 
rare or Obs. 

2528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. L 104 To the intent 
we might the better discipher the very lett and sticking. 
2578 T. P, KnowL Warres 19 The Souldiour..must be 
tractable, and obedient to the commaundement of his Cap- 
tayne, and that without styckinge. a 2632 Donne Let. v. 
Poems, etc. (1633) 364 And as to that life, all stickings and 
hesitations seeme stupid and stony, so to this [etc.]. 2725 
WoDROW Corr, (18^3) III, 201 My landlord is reflected on 
for sticking ; and I believe, if he had not been ill treated and 
fretted, all had been easy. 

f. Coming to a stand ; being unable to proceed. 

2570 T. Wilson tr. Demosthenes Pref. j b, That such as 

bee not learned, may the rather go thorow with the reading 
of these Orations without any sticking at all. 2730 T, 
Boston Life xii. (1908) 315 My matter comm^ to me as 1 
wrote . . : if at any time I walked, it was occasioned by my 
sticking. 

g. Of a batsman : Continuance at the wicket or 
Mn ' by means of ultra-defensive play. 

290X R. H. Lyttelton Outdoor Games \\. 122 If the 
wicket is to be enlarged I should prefer it injbis form, 
though ‘ sticking * would be even greater than it is now. 

h. Sticking-up, Australian, The action of 
stopping (a conveyance or person) on the highway 
for robbery. Also attrib, 

2855 Melbourne Argus 28 Jan. 5/4 [Witness] said he was 
coming from Richmond on the night of the robber>% and 
saw a 5ticklng-up case. 2893 Mrs. C. Praeo Outlaw ^ 
Lawm. 1. 28 The stlcklng-up of the Goondi coach. 

2 . concr, a. Mining, = Selvage 5. 

2747 Hooson Miners Diet. tJ i, All Serins, and smaller 
Kind of Veins, that afford not Shoulder Room, their width 
between the Sides may be called the^ Sticking, and this is 
the common Name that we Miners give to all of that Size. 
2789 T. Williams Min. Kingd. I. 23 A blackish soft sticking 
of clay, perhaps not above half an inch thick. 2875 J. H. 
Collins Metal Mining 26 The country on each side is fre- 
quently much altered, ‘mineralised’ as miners .say. This 
altered band . , is variously known as capel, stickings, selvage, 
and. .other names. 

b, ‘Coarse, bruised, inferior meat; spec, the 
portions damaged by the butcher’s knife ' (Farmer). 

Cf. Stickinc-piece; also sitekingMt, -Part, in 3. ^ 

2852 Mayhew Lend. Labour 1. 196 The meat (for pies) is 
bought in * pieces of the same part as the sausage-makers 
purchase— the stickings. 2894 West Sttssex County Times 
i7Mar.4/6The (Guardians are desirous ofrcceivingTendcrs 
. .for.. Meat, Consisting of Beef (thick flanks, and clods, and 
stickings) free from bone. 

3 , allrib. and Comb, 

2869 J. P. Morris Eumess Gloss., *SiicK’in*-bit, the neck- 
end of mutton. 287s Carpentry ydn, 6 *Sticking boards 
used in planing up sash bars. xMs Lock Workshop Rec. 
Ser. IV. 3/x '1‘his [coat] is usually a different mixture, .and 
is called a ‘ *sticking-coat ’, its object being to secure ad- 
hesion between the fabric and the rubber. 2688 Holsie 
Armoury hl 87/2 The *Sticking Draught, is a part of the 
Breast (of an ox] when it is cut long-ways, over cross the 
bones. 2495-6 in Einchale Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) 
p. cccxciv, iij •stekyngknyfize. 2909 H. Hawkitis' Mech. 
Diet., *SiickiHg Machine, a woodworking machine, form- 
ing straight mouldings by means of rotary cutters. 1882 
Daily News3Sept,z/s My father had in three fore-quartCTS 
of beef. When the officer came in I was trimming up the 
•sticking parts. 2733 W. Ellis Chiltern ^ Vale Farm. 

238 This sort of Ground by its •slicking Quality, will more 
easily fasten about and hold the Beans. 

Sticlmig', vbl. sb.^ [f. Stick ». 2 + -ikc ^.J 

1. The action of Stick v." .. , 

1818 Carlyi-e Zef. 10 June in 

Alas ! Jack, there is no sticking of for me at ‘“is houE 

2. In piural. Sticks (for peas) ; more explicttly 

mck suck" 

P- SncKir.l + -IKC2.] 


U v*’ ^ - , 

That sticks, in the senses of the verb. 
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STICEXNG-PIEOE. 

1. That pierces or pricks (eis .) ; dtW. of an animal, 
that gores. 

C1230 ffalz Meid 35 (MS. Titus} pat em sorhfuie angoise 
\>7X Strange Sc stikrnde [v. r. stinkinde] stiche. 1577 Kend- 
all 89 K BystickjTig spurre d^st seke 
to sturre thy steecle. 1614 Gorges Lucan sooner 

did their palfriesfeele, Within their brest the sti^ng sleele, 
But [etc.). 1843 Richardson's Bor^creds Tabtc-bk^ Leg. 
Div. 1. 106 Shouid the sticking boll o’ the Stobbs com down 
amang the kye. 

2. That adheres. 

- 1631 Baxter Inf, Bapt. 144 Tiiey say far more, .then the 
most notorious scorners were wont to do; and that not in 
a bare scorn, which is less sticking, but in serious slanders. 
1883 J. Parker Tyne Ckylde 86 It*s a sticking leech you 
have laid on me, 1908 Westm. Gaz, g June 4/2 [The] Mer- 
cedes.. sulTered from a sticking valve. 

3. That projects. Only with advs. out, tip. 

1848 CuR20N Visit. Monasi. iv. viL (1897) 301 The sticking. 

up legs of the subverted table. 1902^ IC Bagot Donna 
Diana viii. gS The women with their great feet.. and 
sticking-out teeth 1 

4. Special collocations : sticking-grass = 
ChEAVBEs; f sticking medicine (see quot.) ; 
sticking ^Ik = Codet-plaster. 

1671 Salsjon Syn. Med. iii. xxvii 471 Dropax, is a stick- 
ing Medicine, so called from Pitch, used with other sticking 
ingredients. XJ60-72 H. ^v^ooviz Rool o/Qual, (1809) 1. r8 
Having found the wound, she put a small bit of black sticking 
silk to the orifice. 1844 H. Stephens Farm 111.942 
The seed of the sticking-grass, or cleavers, 

Sti'cMn^-piece. [Sticking vbl. sb^ The 
lower part of the neck-piece of a carcass of beef. 

1469 Ord. R. Househ. (1790) 96 The Bocherj'c. Item, No 
fee of the oxc, more than barely the hedde, the steckinge- 
plec^ the goliette. xSaa-xa Bentham Ration. Jndic. Eyid, 
(1827) IV. 43S Neck-bsef and sticking-pieces are provided 
by the butcher for those who cannot come up to the price 
of rib> and sirloins. X844 Stephens B/:. Farm II. 169 The 
sticking -piece is a great favourite wnlh some epicures, on 
account of the pieces of rich fat in it. 1886 IV. Somerset 
Word-bk., Sticking'piece, the part of the neck of a bullc^k 
near where the knife entered — usuallj’ discoloured with 
blood and sold for gravj’-beef. 

SfcicMng-place. [Stickikg vhl. sb.'\ 

1. A place in which to stick (something), rare. 
XS 78 T, Proctor Gorg. Gallery P iuj, Which flower, out 

of my hand shall neuer passe. But in my harte, shall haut 
a sticking place. 

2. The place in which a thing stops and holds fast. 
Only In echoes of the Shaks. example, in w'hich the allu- 
sion seems to be to the scrcwlng-up of the peg of a musical 
instrument until it becomes tightly fixed in the hole. 

z6os Shaks. Macb. i.,yu. 6o But screw your courage to 
the sticking place, And wee’le not fayle. 1829 Southey 5 i> 
T.MoreiiZzi)!! 136 His rent having been already screwed 
to the sticking-place. zZ^xFcrin. Rev. i^OcL 473 But she 
. .saw that she most keep him to the sticking-place. 

8 . The lower part of the neck, the Juguluh 
fa. of the human body (pbs.)* b. of a beast (see 
quot- 1886 ). 

i6xs Crooke Body of Man 361 The trunke of the hollow 
vein from the heart to the lugulum or Sticking-place.^ x885 
W". Somerset IVerd^bk., Sticktngflace, the point In an 
animat’s throat where the knife is stuck. 

Sti'cMng-plaster. [Stickikg ppl. a.] A 
material for covering and closing superficial 
wounds, consisting of linen, silk, or other textile 
fabric spread with an adhesive substance ; a general 
name for Cocet-pi/ASTee, Iszud-plasUr, Dia- 
CHVLOX-/4uAr-, etc. 

1633 Culpepper etc. Riverins 1. ji- 12 They heal up the 
wound with a sticking Plaister. 1749 Gataker tr, Le 
Dran's Opernt. Surg. 438, 1 secure them tthe_ flaps of the 
wound] in that situation with straps of sticking plaister, 
184X Dickens Barn.. Rudge xxiii, He was fixing a very 
small patch of .«;ticking-plaster. .near the corner of his mouth. 
xS5x tiuLME tr. Moguin-Tandon ii. iii. 184 Court or Black 
Sticking-plaster is made with asolutionofistnglassand tinc- 
ture of benzoin laid upon black sar^neL x8^ J. Ashton 
Soc. Life Q. Anne I. 169. In the reign of Charles I, when 
suns, moons, stars, and even coaches and four were cut out 
of sticking plaister, and stuck on the face. 

b. attrib. Sticking-plaster miniature, a silhou- 
ette cat in black paper (resembling conrt-plaster). 

1837 Thackeray Ravennving rii, Little cr^ked sticking- 
plaster miniatures. 1848 — Book ^ Snobs xiv, A sticlang- 
piaster portrait of Hugby,., in a cap and gown. 

Sti-cking-point. = Sticking-peace a. 

xZzS Sporting Mag. XVIII. 213 Screvring our courage to 
the sticking pomt, 1887 Bibrcll C; Bronte L 16 To rouse 
her aunt’s entbusiasm to the sticking-point of lending her 
some money. 

Stick-in-the-nixid. [f* vbl. phr. to stick in the 
mud\ see Stick v}- ir b.] Contemptuously used 
for: A helpless or unprogressive person; one tvbo 
lacks resource or initiative. 

*733 Gen. Evening Post 15-17 Nov. 2/1 George Fluster. 
alias Stick in the .Mud, has made himself an Evidence, and 
impeached the above two Persons. ^ 173^ Country yml. 
15 Dec 2/1 James Baker, alias Stick in the Mud, and 
Francis Ogilbyfwere convicted]. xB6x Hughes Torn Bronm 
ai Ojc/. X, This rustj’-coloured one is that respectable old 
stick-in-the-mad, Nicias. x 835 W. H. Mallock Old Order 
Changes I. 280 She is such an old stick-in-the-mud. 

attrib. i83o St. Janies' s Gaz. 23 Oct. X2 He was none of 
your humdrum, stick-in-the-mud, oldfashtoned pra^tioners. 
x^ Stevenson Kidnapped v, What a pleasure it was to 
Ret on shore with money in his pocket. .and surprise what 
he called stick-ia-the-mud boj-s. 

Sti-ckish, a. tzonce<vd, [C Stick + 
Something of a stick (cf. Stick sb^- 12b). 
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1810 Scott in (1839) III. 220 Malcolm de Grej- 

was tolerable but siickish. 

SticMt (sti'kit), a. Sc. Also stioket. [Sc. 
fonn of Stioked ppl. a.] 

1. Of a task, a product of labour : Imperfect or 
bungled, unfinished. 

1787 W. Taylor Scots Poems 6o (E. D. D.) Dad force’t 
her to marry Rob, Whilk surely raaks a sticlat job. x8x8 
Scott Br. Lamm, xxxv, Bui I’ll uphaud it for nae stlcklt 
job. 

2- Qualifying a personal designation of trade or 
profession: That has relinquished his intended 
calling from want of ability or means to pursue it. 

i8rs Scott Guy M. ii, Upon his first attempt, he [Sampson] 
became totally incapable of proceeding in his intended dis- 
course, . .and was ever after designated asa'stickit minister *. 
1837 Hogg Tales tf Sk. 111. 62, * I canna get her keepit a 
minute said Gcordie, ‘ for that stickit shopkeeper \ 1871 
W. Alexander Johnny Gibb ix. 70 Sandy disappointed the 
hopes of his friends by changing his mind, and turning out 
a kind of * sticVict doctor *. 

Sticklac (sti'klaslc). [f. Stick sb."^ -f- Lac i.] 
Lac in its natural state of incrustation on twigs. 

X704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4059/4 The following Goods, viz... 
Shellack,..Sticklack. 1815 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. x. (x8i8) 
1. 326 It is distinguished by the names stick-lac when in its 
native state unseparated from the twigs to which it adheres 
[etc.]. 1826 Vintner's, Brewer's etc. Guide 64 An extract 
made by boiling stick-lach in water. 1883 Daily News 3 Oct. 
2/6 Shellac...StIcklac— 50 cases Siam sold at 50s. to 50s. 6d. 
SticMe (sti'k’l), sbX s.w. dial. [Kllipt. use of 
Stickle a.] A place in a river where the bed 
slopes and the water is shallow and runs swiftly ; a 
rapid. 

z6r6 ^V. Browne Brit. Past, il iv'. loS Patient Anglers 
standing all the day Neere to some shallow stickle or deepe 
ba)’. X837 G. H. Kingsley Sport Trav, (1900) 450, 1.. 
rushed frantically through stickle and over stone. 1887 
\Y. H. H. Rogers Mem. West ii. 19 A kind of little bay 
among some reeds at the foot of a stickle. 1897 Encycl. 
Sport I. 583/2 (Hunting, otter) Stickle, West country term 
for a shallow. 

Stiche (sti*k’l), sh% [f. Stickle v.'] 

+ 1. Persistent actmty or endeavour (in a cause). 
iSysY. A lsop Anti-Sozzoni.iuij^ Thus the poor Gen- 
tiles, after all his zealous stickle in their Cause, are left in 
the lurch to shift for themselves as well as they can. 
t2. Contention, strife. Obs, 

x682 N. O. Boileatt's Luirin L 77 Hove I by secrcet Arts, 
nourisht the Stickle Between the Church-men, and the 
Conventicle? 

3. An agitated or bewildered state of mind ; con- 
sternation or alarm ; huny or flurry, dial. 

X744 Mrs, Robjnso.n in hlrs. Climenson Eliz, Montagu 
(1906) I, 176, 1 was verj' composed, never thinking there 
would be any need to put myself to astickle. 1825 Brockett 
N. C, Gloss., Stickle, a hurry, a bustle. 2853 O. J. Cayley 
Las Al/orjas I, 2:8 The old Moorish merchant, who was 
in a tremendous stickle to get his wheat to the market at 
Tangier. 1877 HoldemessGtoss.,Stiekle, fuss; pcrpiexit>*; 
embarrassment; bewilderment; excitement. 

Stickle (stikU), a, Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i 
sticol, 5 stikiU, -ell, 6 etyfcell, stilcle, 7 superl. 
stickellest, 6 - stiche. [OE. sticol lofty, steep, 
rough, difficult (of a road) — OS. stecul (Gallde), 
MLG, sickel, OHG. stechal, abrupt, steep, sharp, 
rough, f. TeuL root *^s(ik~ (fstek -") : see Stick z/.ij 
L Of a hill or incline: Steep, high-pitched, s.w. 
dial. 

cgSo Rule St. Benet (Schroer) Prol. 5 Se [wes] is neara 
and sticol, j^e to Ilfeand to heofona rice Imt. c 1473 ParicTUsy 
5848 Thys mont..narewand stikell to sight. 1519 Horman 
Viilg. 177b, That grounde boweth besie: tfiat is easely 
stykell [7/// Uniter molliterque adsurgi(\. 1623 R. Car. 
PENTER ConscionabU Chr. 23 Admonishing vs to auoyd., 
the thorny copse of couelousnesse, and the stickle path of 
pride, 1796 W. H. Marshall W. Eng. I. 330 Stickle, 
steep, as a road ; or rapid, as a stream. 1^4 W. Raymond 
Love 4- Quiet Life iii. 28 The cottage with the stickle roof. 

+ 2. Ota storm: ? Sharp, severe. Obs. 

« 1400-30 Wars Alex. 4186 And stint was all pe stikill 
stormes in a siand.quilc. 

3. Of running water : Rapid, s.w. dial. 

1536 J. Hooker Hist. Irel. yjjs xnHolinshed, They found 
the same to be so deepe and stikle, that they could not 
p:»ie ouer the same. 1614 Gorges Lucan 1. 23 Through 
stickle Rhene the boates^ to steare. *796 [see xj. *804 
Eiackmoee Perlycross xliv. 461. A mile of water, .bright 
with stickle runs. 

4 . Of the hair of an animal : Rough, bristly. 
Hence stickle-haU-ed adj. Kow dial. (Yorks.). 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. l 76 Their dogs.. that seme for 
that purpose [hunting] are stickle haired, and not vnlike 
to the Ixish gra)'hounds. X737 Bracken Fasriery Impr. 
(1756) L 42 Horses which. .fiave their Coats staring and 
suckle, (as the Term is). xE68 J. C. Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss. 496 .5* tickle-haired, with the hair rough and bristling ; 
of the coat of a neglected horse or colt. 

Hence + Sti*ch:leness. Obs. 

1585 J- Hooker Hisi.IreLyjfx in Holinshed, The slikle- 
nesse and danger of the water. x6oa Carew ComwaU xl 
120 b. A path.. in many places, through hzs sitck!ene«se 
occasioning, and through his steepnesse threatning, the 
mine of your life, with the failing of your foote. 

SticMe (sti'k’l), v. Forms: 6 styofcyli, 7 
stickell, sticle, stickle, [app. identical 

urith the earlier Stightle v., to set in order. 

For the phonology cf.//k^/c as a variant of Pichtle.] 
fl. intr. a. To act as an official regulator of a 
tournament, vrrestling match, or the like, in order 


to ensure fair play. b. Hence, to act as a mediator 
or umpire, to interpose or intervene (belween or 
among combatants or contending parties). Ohs. 

1530 Palsgr. 736/r, I styckyll betwenc wrastellers, or any 
folkes that prove mastries to se that none do other wronge. 
1598 Dallington Meth. Trav. 14b, The.. Great Prouost.. 
of the Kings house... His Office is to stickle among the Scr- 
uants, Pages, Lacqueis, and Filles de ioye.., and to punish 
all offence-s in these people. 1613 Hevwood Silver Age K 2, 
Stay and forbeare your vp.roare, till our club Stickle 
amongst you. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary in. v, 
There had been bloud-shed, if I had not stickled. 1692 
Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) p. xvii, The same Angel., 
when half of the Christians are already kill’d, .stickles be- 
twixt the Remainders of God’s Host, and the Race of Fiends. 
+ 2. Irans. To compose (a dispute, disputants) ; 
to stop, quell (a strife or contest). Also with 
forth. Obs. 

X577 Gtoge Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 181 b, Their fights, 
whether it be among themselues.or one Hiuewith another, 
are easely stickled. 1578 Bible (Genev.)Almanacke, 25 June, 
note. As on this day, was the conflict at Mersbrough, be- 
tweene the Emperour Henrie the fourth, and Rodolfe duke 
of Sueuia, stickled forth by the Pope, Anno. xo8a 1600 
Holland Livy vn. xiv. 258 So as now they had growne to a 
full skirmish and battaile indeed, had not the Centurions 
speedily stickled them, and ended the fray. i6ia Drayton 
Poly-olb. xi, 428 Heere, \Veever..to (he Muse refers Ihe 
hearing of the^ cause, to stickle all these stirs. 1630 — 
Allises Eliz, Nimphall vi. 36 Betwixt which three a ques- 
tion grew, Who should the worthiest be, Which violently 
they pursue, Nor stickled would they be. 

+ 3. intr. To be busy, stirring, or energetic ; to 
strive or contend pertinaciously ; to take an active 
part (in a cause, affair). Obs, 

1566 D^st Hor, Sat. 1. l A ij b. She [the ant] stickletb, 
and bestirres her selfe, She hus^vyfes it right well. 1570 
Levins Manip. \izfe. To stickle in a matter, contendere, 
litigare, 1630 Sanderson 21 Serin. (i68i) 254 Oh how 
we can stickle in our own causes I 1655 Daily's Life Bp, 
Fisher xig My Lord of Rochester was the oncfj'man 
that most stickled in this businesse. 1663 Butler Hud. i. 
ii. 437 Or Argument, in which b’ing valiant, He us’d to lay 
about and stickle. Like Ram or Bull, at Conventicle. 1690 
Drvden Amphitryon I. i, Nay the very Goddesses wou’d 
stickle in the cause of Love. 1706 pHiLuirs (ed. Ker^y), 
'i‘o Stickle hard in a Business, to strive earnestly aboilt iL 
t b. To Strive or endeavour to (do something). 
16x3 Crt. k" Times Jos. I (1849) L 277 The Lord Coke 
doth so stickle and fence by jill the means he can make not 
to remove. 1658-9 in Burton's Diary (iSzS) IV, 234 *Tis 
apparent, how hard they' stickle to impeade all x6& H. 
More Afocal. Apoc, 119 The Devil, .will suckle to do as 
much mischief as he can among you. 1683 Lond. Gas. No. 
1835/2 And for that end in all Elections they stickled to 
Cbuse the most disa/Tected into Offices of the greatest Trust 
in the Government. 1727 Swift Let, to Sheridan 13 May, 
1 hear no news about your bishops, fartlier than that the lord 
lieutenant stickles to have them of Ireland, Fielding 
Aliser 11. i, The broker was forced to stickle hard to get such 
good ones. 

f C. To contend or strive, meddle or interfere 
with (a person, etc.). Obs. 

^ 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. lix. 179 The Pope hav- 
ing lately been blooded against a braue Kmperour, made 
the lesse difficulty to stickle with a valiant King. 1664 
Butler Hud. il ii. Argt., The Knight and Squire in hot 
Dispute.. Arc parted with a sudden fright Of strange Alarm, 
and stranger Sight; With which adventuring to stickle, 
TiteyVe sent away in nasty pickle. 

+ d. To contend against. Obs. 

1659 Heylin Exam. Hist. x. 7 Our Author doth as mainly 
} stickle against iu 1678 Trans. Crt. Sfain 222 He stickled 
not against those [taxes] that were raised for the repairing 
, of the Palace of Germany. 1709 Stbype Aun. R/f. I. iii. 
76 I'his also the Roman Prelates in the House did tooth 
and nail stickle against. 

f e. With dependent danse: To contend or 
maintain that ; to dispute which, Ohs. 

a x66i Fuller Worthies, Yorks. (1662) 208 AUliough the 
Scotch Hbtorians stickle with might and niaine, that such 
Homage was performed onely for the County of Cumber- 
land. 2678 Butlf.r Hud. IU, iL 518 The Clause is in the 
lurch Between a right and mungrel Church, The Presbyter 
and Independent, That sticklewhich shall make an end on'u 
^ Stickle for — ^ a. To strive or contend for 
(a desired object, an issue, principle, etc), 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. iii. xx. 20S Pnde.. makes- 
men stickle for their opinions to make them fundamental!. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Bug. L Ixvi. 226. They had 
courage enough.. to stickle both with King and people for 
! their own liberties, a 1680 Glakvill Sadducismus l (i^) 
150^ Those that so stickle and sweat for the proving their 
Opinion, 1728 ldov.cf.H A Igiers I. iv. 93 Without any of 
those mighty advantages so sanguinely stickled for by each 
Pretender to a Superiority in Purity of ilorals, 1869 Goul- 
EOURN Purs. Holiness x. 95 Stickling for the letter while 
the spirit is disregarded. 1901 R/.shdall & Rait New 
College 207 Scholars will no longer stickle for his [Lowtb's] 
view that Hebrew was. the lanRuage spoken in Paradise. 
1905 Ai/unseum xojunc 7x3/3 The plot. .will, .please- tbose^ 
who sticUe for happy endings. 

^ b. To take the part of, stand up for, contend 
on behalf of (a person). Also wth up. Obs. 

1652 Heylyn Cosmogr. i. 41 If Servilii« and others.. had 
not stickled hard for him with the Souldicrs. 1663 Butlee 
Hud. I. iii. 516 When Fortune (as she’s wont) turn'd fickle 
And for the foe began to stickle. 17x9 Col. Ree. Penusylv. 

III. 72 He was Mr. Penn's stiff Friend and had stickl’a for 
him tho' to no effect. 1703 Mrs. CEsnuvpzLoz'e'sContrlv. 

IV. 11.41 Come, come, Cousin, we never stickle up for the 
Person we don't care for. xy^ Richardson ClanssaisjbB) 

V. xiv, 152 The Widow Bevis indeed stickled liard for me. 

5. To make difficulties, raise objections, haggle 

(about) ; to be tardy in giving one’s acceptance or 



STICKLEBACK. 

compliance ; to hesitate, scrnple, lake offence (c/). 
(? Partly arising from confusion with stick.) 

1819 Keats O/Ai? IV. i, 103 Albert I he cannot sixcklr^ chew 
the <md Insuch a fine extreme,— impossible i i8zg I. Tavlor 
X. 306 An exaggerated notion of the right and 
duty of Christjans to stickle upon their individual opinions, 
1837 Carlyle A’m II. iv. v. Flying for life, one does 
not stickle about his vehicle. 1831 Gladstone in Morley 
Z//^ III. viL (1903) I. 406 He came back with a fresh mes- 
sage to go at once, and hear what Stanley had to say. I did 
not like to stickle, and went 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos 
ni. T48 He did not stickle at Edward calling himself King 
of France and England. 1879 Farrar J. xxil 417 

His soul was too large to stickle about matters of no 
moment. 

b. To scruple or hesitate to (do something). (? A 
pseudo-archaism. Cf. 3 b and Stick v."^ 15.) 

1840 Bariiasi Ingot. Leg. Ser. t. Leech of Folkestone^ Some 
..stickle not to aver that you are cater-cousin with Bed* 
rebub himself. 

Hence Sti*ckling vhL sb. and ppl. a. 
j6ix CoTCR.,/«/4*/7Jt7j/Vij;/r,..anintermcdlin2 in,crstickling 
of, controuersies. x 5 s 3 Gurnall Chr. in Armour 11. 43 A 
busie stickling and ambitious disputing about trulK 1679 
Estnbl. Test 25 Several stickling Itinerant Teachers. i6Sz 
H. ^More Annot. Glanvtrs Lttx Or. 153 Some stickling 
imbittered Grandees of the Church. 1710 He-'^rnb Collect. 
( 0 . H. S.) II. 34S Lancaster’s stickling for Sir Thomas is a 
plain Confirmation of it. x8Lf8 Bartlett Dict.Amer. 333 
Stickling hesitating; delaying, 

SticMeback (sti-k’lba:k). Forms : 5 stykyl- 
bal:,6 stioklebanie, -banok^ 6-7 stickle bag(Ee, 
7 stit(t)l0 bag(g0, 8 stittle-back, 7-9 stiokle- 
baob, 7- stickleback, [f. OE. r*'«/prick, sting 
+ Back siJ Cf. the synonymous banUickle, stan- 
stichle, stickling, titthhat, prickleback, -bag (N. Irel. 
sprickleba^^ A small spiny-finned fish, of the 
genus GasterosUus or family Gasterosteidx. The 
common three-spined stickleback, G. acultatus, is 
found in both fresh and salt water. 

Sea stickleback : see Sea sb, 23d. 

14.. Burlesque in Reliq. Aniiq. I. 85 The borbottus and 
the stykylbakys. 1532 Huloet, Sticklyng or stickle bagge 
fishe. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuff B r, The silliest millers 
thombe or contemptible stlckle-banchL 1611 Cotcil, Ar^ 
Here, the SharpHng, Stickling, or Sticklebacke. at 6 i 6 
Beaum. & Fl. IViiai Sev. Weaf‘ons v. i, I have been seven 
mile In length, alongthe new River? 1 have seenea hundred 
stickle bags. 1647-60 Hexham, Toheus,..^ kind of Prick- 
fish, or Slitle hagge, 1653 Walton Angler vf. 97 A small 
Loch, or a Sticklebag, 1636 H, More Enthns, Tri. Ob^erv, 
139 No fish, not so much as a small Stitile-bag. 1706 Phil- 
LTRS (ed. Kersey), Stittle-back. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
III. 217. 1799 A Young Agrie. Line. 259 Manuring... 
Sticklebacks in the East and West fens fare} so numerous, 
that a man has made 41. a day by selling them at a half- 
penny a bushel. 1896 Lydekker Roy. N'ai. Hist.V. 403 
rhe sticklebacks have the honour not only of representing 
a genus {Gasirosteiis)j but likewise a family by themselves. 

SticMer (sti'kbi). Also 6 styckler, stiklar, 
stickeler, 7 stioler. [f. Stickle 2^, + -eb 1 . Cf. 
the earlier Stiitleb, Stightleb.] 

1 . A moderator or umpire at a tournament, a 
wrestling or fencing match, etc., appointed to see 
fair play, and to part the combatants when they 
have fought enough {pbs. exc. s.w. dial.). Hence, 
t One who intervenes as a mediator between com- 
batants or disputants. 

1538 Elyot Diet,, Interpres, . . also a styckler bet wene two, 
•whi'che are at varyaunce, 1^9 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly 
N iij b, Hereby it appeared that Jesus was the stickler or 
mediator. 1572 Huloet (ed. Higins), Stickeler in games, 
Designator, A rbiterceriaminis,- a 1586 Sidney A rc^ia r, 
x-wi. I I. (1912) 105 Basilius the Judge appointed sticklers, 
and trumoets, to whom the other should obey*. Ibitl. § 5. 
109 Basilius rising hlmselfe [came) to parte them, the 
sticklers authoritie scarslie able to perswade cholerike 
hearers. 1602 Parsons Warn-roard 14 Receauing for his 
gaine the first broken head as WTangling sticlers ar wont to 
do. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 99 Theobald 
Earle of Bloys, that famous Stickler betweene the Kings of 
England and France, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 722 He 
sent Octavia..to her brother Ca^r, that she might be a 
stickler between them. 1659 Dryden Death of Oliver xi, 
Our former Chiefs, like Sticklers of the War, First sought 
t’inflame the Parties, then to poise. 1825 Jennings Dial. 

Eng. 72 Stickler, a person who presides at backs%vord 
or singlestick, to regulate the game. 1897 Phillpotis Lying 
Prophets i, v. 50 You ’m like the stickler at a wras hn 
match... you sees fair play betwixt Godan’inan. 

Comb. 1606 Shaks. TV. If Cr. v. viu. 18 The dragon wing 
of night ore.spreds the earth And stickler-like the Armies 
seperates. 

•f b. of things. Obs. 

seSz Stanyhurst yC/ir/r, etc. (Arb.) 145 Thy nose, as a 
stickler, toe toe Jong vs parteth a sunder, iS 9 ® Norden 
Spec. Brit., Jirsex <5- Herts it. 6 llie Lea. .continuing her 
most milde course as stickler betweene Essex and Middlesex, 
x6i8 Bolton Floras iiL x. (1636) 199 The tide withdrawing 
upon course during the skirmish, the Ocean might, as it 
were, seeme to have been stickler in the hattell. 

d* c. A composer or reconciler of (strife). Cf. 
Stickle v. 2. Obs, 

1624 Bp. Hall No Peace xvith Rome iii,^ Wks. (X634) Gm 
Those honest and good-natured men, which would needs 
undertake to bee the sticklers of these strifes, 
f 2 . One who takes an active or busy part {tn a 
contest, affair, cause, etc.) ; an active partisan ; a 
(great, chief, etc.) agent, mover, or instigator. 

1563 CALFHiLLy4«r2v. Treat. Crosse, Ep.to ifariiall Bjb, 
Erasmus a pret stickler in the crosse quarrelL ^ 1619 Deni- 
son Heazf, Banq, 64 Andradius a prindpall stickler at the 
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Council of Trent, and a vehement defender thereof. 1643 
Hecl.^ Commons (Reb. Ireland) 22 The Queen with her 
Romish Priests, .have been prindpall Actours and Sticklers 
herein. 2663 Patrick Pilgrim v. (1687) 16 [He] is generally 
^ by pll parties, as no friend to Truth, because he Is 
no great stickler about the Questions that have vexed our 
unhappy days. 1690 C, Nesse O. If N. T, I. 30 Oleaster, 
that grand stickler in the Spanish Inquisition. *728 Cham- 
bers Cyel. S.V. Heraeleonites, l.*hcy were so fond of these 
Interpretations, that Origen, iho’ a Stickler that 
Way him'^elf, was obliged to rcproadi Heracleon with his 
abusing Scripture by that Means. 

i* b. In unfavourable sense : A factious, sedi- 
tiotis, or pragmatic contender; a wrangler, one 
who stirs up strife; a meddler, busybody. Obs, 

*5^1 5 cf. ya^.stickler. Jack sb,^ 35. 1641 Quarles 

Enchyridion l xlviii, True Religion £s a Setter in a Stale, 
rather than a Stickler. 1692 R. L’Estrance Josephus, 
Ildars II. iiL (1733) 615 And for those Sticklers that Varus 
found to be least malidous, he order’d them to be kept in 
Custody, 1693 Penn Some F^iis Solti, i. § 531 A devout 
Man is one 1 hing, a Stickler is quite another. 1696 Phil. 
LIPS (ed. 5), Stickier, a Busie B^y in Publick Business, a 
Promoter of Faction and Disturbance. 

+ 3 , One who fights or contends against (a person, 
cause, etc.) ; an opponent, antagonist ; one who 
makes difficulties or raises objections. Obs. 

2613 Jackson Creed i. xv. 78 Diomedes (who was one of 
the greatest sticklers against Troy). 1718 F. Hutchinson 
WiicJicrafi 63 Where they might do what they would* with- 
out being controuled by Sticklers. 1733 Bp. Gibson in 
Fraser Life Berkeley (1871) vii. 238 The men of sdence.. 
are the greatest sticklers against revealed religion, 1823 
Corbett Rur, Rides 197 Sir l*homas Baring appears to 
have been the great stickler against Mr. HoJlii 2826 
Creevey in C, papers (1903) II. 100 If a good ultra-Tory 
Government could be mad(^ Canning and Huskbson must 
inevitably be ruined by this daring step. You never heard 
such language as the old sticklers apply to them. 1846 
Landor Imag. Cortv. Wks. II. 42 lliere are nowhere such 
stiff sticklers against idolatry, at the present day, as those 
gentlemen. 

4 . With for\ One who contendsfor, pertinaciously 
supports, or advocates (a cause, principle, person, 
party, etc.) ; one who insists on or stands out for 
(something established by rule or custom, a form, 
ceremony, etc.). 

1644 D. Featley Levi/es Scourge 6 A great stickler for 
the new Reformation. 1654 Vilvain Theorem Theol. ii. 49 
Dr. Ward, a stif Stickler for effectual Grace, J, Davi^ 

Hist. Chas. II, 68 Nor wanted there some sticklers for his 
T>Ialesty. 176^4 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) I, 61 Your 
sticklers for indifferency of wilL 2792 A. Young Trav. 
France xio He is one of the most zealous sticklers for the 
popular cause. 1820 Byron Mar, Fal. tti. ii. 191 A stickler 
for the Senate and * the Forty '. 2829 Cassan Bps. Bath 
Wells 162 He was a stickler for the Hanover succession. 
2838 Dickens Nicklefy xW, She was a great stickler for 
dignity and ceremonies. 1^8 Thackeray yan. Fair ix, 
Sir Pitt ri’as a stickler for bis dignity w'bile at borne. 2879 
"Dixo-a Windsor I. xxiiL 241 Beaufort was no stickler for 
pedantic roles. 1887 ^<y<»-Ar//rV(i388)294 His father, who 
was somewhat of a stidcler for^ciiquette. 2898 G. W. E. 
Russell Collect. ^ Recoil, xxxiv. 455 Mr. Gladstone, the 
stiffest of sticklers for official reticence. 1901 Scotsman 

4 Mar. 7/5 The Great Duke was a stickler for the principle 
that the Sovereign is the real bead of the army. 

+ 5 . A second or backer in a contesL Obs, 
i 6 j 2 G. Thomson Let. to H.Siubbe aZ Stubbe, and the rest 
of the Galenical Tribe, with all their Sticklers. 1678 W-ood 
Life (O. H.S.) II. 418 One of the prindpall parishioners 
and sticklers to the bbhop against Oats. 170S Hickerincill 
Priesi-cr. t, 24 Priests of all Religions.. are ibeStickJers, and 
clap their Hands, and cry Hulloo; setting the mad r^d 
Priest-ridden Laity at work, to fight up to the Ears in Blood 
for them. 2722 in /oth Rep. Hist.fifSS, Comm. App, v. 177 
Their fathers were honest men, and sticklers to their lawful 
Prince. 2716 He:arne Collect. (O. H. S.) V. 266 One of his 
great sticklers for the Degree of Master of Arts was Dr. 
Hudson. 173s Johnson, Stickler, a sidesman to fencers; 
a second to a duellist. 1828 Scxrrr F, M. Perth vi. My 
ambition of distinction in arms, and my love of strife, .do not 
fight even-handed with my reason. .but have their patrons 
and sticklers to egg them on. 

[Stickler, enou. form (in Diets.) of Stickeb 
SticHin^ (strklir;). 'iObs. AIS04 stikelinge, 

5 styk(0)lyiig(e, stekelynfr, 6 styckelymg, stick- 
lyng. [ME. stikelin^—l^'i^Xi\x.5iekeling,}A.\^G, 
stickelinc (mod.G. stickling, stechling), f, WGer, 
*jffi&zV,*j/ifA:/(seeSTicKLEfz.) -f - ikgS.J =Stjckle- 

BACK. 

a 2387 Sinan. Barikol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 AspiatiUs [read 
Aspratiles), an. stikelinges. <rx44o Promp. Parv. 475/1 
Stykelynge, fysche, siltfrus. ox 47 S Piet- Foe. in Wr.- 
WGlcker 763/29 Hieganerius, a stekebmg. iS 3 « Palscr. 
276/1 Styckel>mg a manerof fyssbe. 1352 Huloet, Slick- 
lyng or stickle l»gge fishe. 2611 Coaov... Espinoche, n 
Sharplxng, Shaftling, stickling. x88r Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 

I. 241 'ITie.. stickleback. .is known as. .stickling and Jack, 
bannell, Oxfordshire (Beesley). 

Stick-ont, a. and sb, [f. vbl. stick out 

see Stick v. 32.] A. adj. That projects. 

2900 Elinor Glyn Visits Eliz. (1906) 2 There is a w'oman 
I like, with stickM^ut teeth. 

B. sb, A strike (of employ^). 

1843 Disraeli Sybil 111. x. I've. .seen as great stick-outs 
as ever happened in this country. 

tSti*ckpeimy. Obs, [Stick (Seeqaob) 

1602 in N. 6- Q. loih Ser. (1905) HI. 70/* Q" 

Inhabitants of Qiwston, Norfolk— might 
flags, &C., on pacing ibc queen 13s;. 4d. a year, by tbe nnme 
of * Sticl;penny.' Elsewhere it is stated that they gave 10c. 
yearly for ‘ stick pence 


STIDY. 

Stick-up, a. and sb. [f. vbl, phrase slick up\ 
see Stick v, 34.] A. adj. That sticks up ; esp. 
of a collar =5 Stakd-up a. i. 

1873 Punch 10 ^lay 191/2 We wonder who Invented 
chignons, corsets, stick-up collars,, .and high-heeled boots. 
2891 Kipling that Failed 7 Be careful with the cart- 
ridges ; I don t like those jagged stick-up things on the rim. 
Jd. so. oometmng which sticks up. 

a. A stand-up collar. 

rZyj Hoiten s SUtng Diet. 20 SHck-uts, shirt-collar. x8o6 
Punch 8 Aug. 64/1 what a big Garcon he’il be when he's 
out of Jackets and Turn-downs, and gels into Tails and 
Stick.ups ! 

b. (See quot.) 

2881 Ingersoll Oysier-lndustr. (Hist. Fish. Industr. U.SJ 
249 Siickup, a long, thin 03-ster, growing in mud, etc. 
(Dennis creek. New Jersey). 

sticky (sti-ki), a.i [f. Stick +-y.] 

L Of plant-stems : Like a stick ; woody. 

IS77 Gooce HcreshacKi Husi. l. 35 The best Itinde hath 
a stickle stalke [orig. caule lignosoj. 2626 Bacon Sylra 
1 582 But Herbs draw a Weake luyce; and have a Soft 
Stalke; And therefore those amongst them which last 
longest, are Herbs of Strong Smell, and with a Sticky 
Stalke, 2677 W. Hubbard Narrative 81 The Ground-nuts 
running up to seed in the summer, began to grow so sticky*, 
as they were scarce eatable, xqts Museum Rust. \\\. iZt 
( If he leaves it [vetch] till the seeds are nearly ripe, the 
stalks harden, grov/^ sticky, and are of far less value. 1803 

* R. W, Dickson Pract. Agrie. I. 570 The stem or bl^e be- 
t comes firm and sticky. 2882 Garden 4 Mar. 141/2 The 
j Mezcrcon..is so often starved, and sticky and poor. 

' 2 . Painting, Characterized by hardness of out- 

' line. 

. ^753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. log Fi^. €6. .was. .treated 
in a more dry, stiff, and what the painters call ‘sticky* 

1 manner than the nature of flesh is ever capable of appear- 

* ing in. 

I 3 . coUoq. Of a person : Like a ^ stick * ; wanting 
in animation or grace ; awkward. 

2B82 Mrs. Lvnn Linton My Love I. xii. 220 A girl looks 
, such a stick when she does not talk like the rest ; and 1 hate 
' sticky girls;. 

! sticky (sti-ki), m2 [f. Stick vA -b -y.] 

I L Having tie property of stickirfg or adhering ; 

' adhesive; ako, of a snbstance, viscid, glntinons. 
[1727; cC SncKiNESsk) 173s Dyche & Pardon Diet., 
Sticky, of a clammy Nature, apt to cleave or adhere to any 
Tbiog. 17SS Johnson (with quot. from Bacon; see Sticky 
a.t). 2823 J, Badcock Dom. Amusem. 32 A well-known 
sticky substance called putty, 2833 Loncf. Life (1891) II. 
290 Ever\*lbing sticky except postage-stamps. xBS^/ntett. 
Observer^, 269 In like manner limpid fluids oppose less re- 
sistance than sticky ones. 2870 Dickens E. brood iii, I’m 
too stickey to be khsed. 29^ [Miss E. Fowler] Beivo, 
Trent <5- Arxkolme3'iZ Smelling of stickypaint and varnbh. 

b. Path, Of sounds beard in' auscultation: Re- 
sembling those produced in viscid substances. 

2896 Allbvtt's Syst. Med, 1 . 681 The posterior pa^ of the 
lungs are full of sharp, sticky rales of a quality quite pecu- 
liar to the disease. 1858 Jbid. V. 7|6 [Pericardial fnction 
sound) has also been described as ‘ sticky *, 

c. Pacing and Cricket, Of a course, a wicket : 
Having a yieldiug surface owing to wet. 

1888 Pall Mall Gaz, 24 Jfar. 22/1 *Do you think the 
bowler suffers much under the present law?’ ‘ Well,hedoes 
somewhat; bnt only on sticky wickets.’ 1894 Wesim. Gaz. 

17 July 6/3 The hurdle race... Here again the lime— 16 2-5 
sec.— on ‘ sticky * turf, was excellent. 

2 . a. Of a horse: Apt to 'stick' at a fence, i.e. 
to pause before and after the leap. 

1886 St. Stephen's Rev. 23 Jlar. 22/2 He has one fatal 
fault for a Liverpool horse which Is being sticky at his 
fences. 

b. Of troops ; Apt to hesitate in obeying com- 
mands. 

2898 Steevens With Kitchener to Khartum 305 When 
they were told to bring out their arms and ammunition they 
became a bit sticky, as soldiers say. They looked like 
refusing [etc.], xooa Macm. Mag. Sept. 394 It was this 
sort of thing which earned for some troops the.. admirably 
descriptive title of sticky. 

3 . Stock Exchange. (Sec quot.) 

190X Times 24 Oct. 7/5 [Local Loans Stock] is ceasing to 
be ‘ sticky to use the Stock Exchange slang describing a 
security which cannot always be sold just when the holder 
chooses. 

Sticbiy (sti'ki), v, coUoq, [f. Sticky a.^] Irons, 

To smear with something sticky. 

1865 Mrs. ■ Gaskell Wives 4- Daughters xxxv, Oxk 
Avanted a jar of preserve,..! was sadly afraid of stickymg 
my gloves. 2894 Harper's Mag. May 853/2 He’s stickymg 
all the velvet seat witn his bands. , . 

-J-Sbi'ctic, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. stuUcus 
(Paracelsus), of obscure origin. 

A marginal note In Paraeelsi Opera (rCeS) IH. i. 

* Sticlicum cmplastrum, alias pro punctura, , 

Stich^aster'—zppzremly explains the word as derive 
from G. stick, a stab, puncture.] 

Of a plaster: Serving to close °P 
1638 I Read C/ur^r^. HI 
framed his stictick emplaster after tins descnp.ios. 

Stid(e, obs. forms of Steav. 

Stiddy, van form 

Stidlastliclie, obs. form o[STEADrABTL\. 


Stldie, obs. variant ofSruDT^. ^ 

t Sti-dy, a. Obs. rarr-K [Of obsrare pngm , 
ajp rdate^ to SnrBza. (Ormm’A spellmg implies 

oS:«°^Fw'h=>*jdom..£: ba:>tmi foilkers 
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STIFF. 


STIFF. 

herrte Iss..stunnt & stidi?, dill & slawTo sekcnn sawless 
seoU^e« 

Stie, obs. form of Sty sb, and v, 

StiebMii : see Steifkin. 

Stied(e, Stiek : see Steed, Steek 
Stiel, obs. fonn of Steel, Still sb?- 
Stiele, -U: see Steel, Stile 
Stiep, obs. form of Steep sb?, a., v? 

Stier(e : see Steer, Stir, Stter. 

Stieridge, Stierk : see Steerage, Stirk. 
Stlerne, Stieve : see Stern, Steeve. 

Stiewe, obs. form of Stew sb? 

Stife (staif). Chiefly dial. Also g Sc. stoif. 
A suffocating fume or vapour. 

1636 Patent Sfecif. (1856) No. g 3 . i Which Seacoales soe 
Charked for that they Burne without Smoake, Stife, or other 
Annoyaunce. j8jS Jamiesoh, Siifi, Sioif, a close sulphur- 
eous smell, particularly that arising from the burning of 
drossy coals, ipia W. W. Gibson Fires it. 38 The stealthy 
stife And deadly fume of burning coke. 

Stiff (stif), a., sb., and adv. Forms : i stff, 2- 
stif (2-4 alsp inflicted stive), 3-4 stijf, 3-6 styf, 
4-6 styfe, (5 stuflfe), 4-6 styffe, 4-7 stiffe, 4- 
stiff. [OE. sllf {ones only, in a gloss) corresponds 
to MLGyf/^(mod.LG. stief'), (M)Dn. stijf, MHG. 
(?from MLG.) sttf (mod.G. steif) ; NFris. has 
^iyf WFris. siiif, which may descend from 
OFris. *slif‘, the Sw. styf. Da. stiv (whence Icel. 
stif-ur) are prob. adopted from LG. The OTeiit. 
type *stifo- pre-Tent. *stifo- is cogn. w. L. 
stipare to crowd, stipes stalre, Lith. stiprus strong. 

The long vowel of OE. sti/t corresponding with that of the 
continental Teut. forms, is evidenced hy the ME. spelling 
and by the pronunciation current in some mod. Eng. 
dialects. The present standard Eng. form, however, is ab- 
normal as representing OE, si//"; it is uncertain whether a 
shortening lias taken place from some unknown cause, or 
whether OE.had beside x/^^an ablaut variant x*y:—OTeut. 
type *Uifa- or On the latter supposition, ME. stef^ 

.Steeve <z., may be a variant of this word.] 

A. adj, 

1. 1 . Rigid ; not flexible or pliant, 

xooo Prudeniius Glosses uya in Germania N.S. XI. 394/ti 
Rigeniem \barham\ stifne. eiaoo Trin. Coll* Horn. 139 
Bare eorSe to bedde, and hard ston to bolstre, stjue here to 
sburle. 1398 Trevisa Barth* De P, R, xvir. cxliii. (1495) 70° 
A thyrde kynde of wylowes is meane bytwene the two f>Tste 
. . for it is more plyaunt than the more : and more stifle than 
the less®. ^1440 Promp, Parv. 475/1 Stj'fTc, or Starke, 
rigidus* J530 Palsgr. 325/2 Styffe as a tbyrng is that wyll 
nat bowe, ro/de* 1577 Googe tieresbaclCs Husb.j. 45 The 
time of cutting of it [grass] is when the Bent beginneih to 
fade and to waxe stifle. 1590 Spekser f* Q* iiu xit. 36 
Horror gan the virgins hart to perse, And her faire locks 
vp stared stifle on end. <*1677 Barrow lVhs*ii6Z€\ III. 
Serm. xvi, 189 As a stick, when once ’lis dry* and stiff, you 
may* break it, but you can ne\’cr bend it into a streighter 
posture. *697 Drvdbk J^ir^* Georg, iii. 559 The Garment, 
stiff with Ice, at Hearths is thawM. 1717 Prior Alma\\,'^$ 
The Gown with stiff itmbroid'ry shining. i8ox in Nicolas 
DUp. Nelson (1846) VII, p. ccxxvii% AVith sleet and rain, 
ropes stiff, and sails half set, very squally*, she works like a 
Cutter. 1842 Tennvson Merle (PArthiire 64 The many- 
knotted waterflags, ITiat whistled stiff and dry about the 
marge, 1887 Fekn Master Ceretn, ii, Isaac was in his striped 
jacket and the stiffest of white cravats. 1802 PJiotogr* Ann. 
II. S15 A narrow piece can now be nailed along the top to 
keep all stiff. 19x3 Standard 14 July 4/6 An emulsion of 
paraffin and soft soap, applied, .with a stiff brush. 

2 . Of the body, limbs, joints, muscles, etc. : 
Lacking suppleness, unable to move wthout pain 
(esp. owing to age, cold, injury, disease, ex- 
haustion, etc.). 

To have a stiff neck : to suffer from a rheumatic affection 
of the neck (usually* caused by exposure to a draught) in 
which the head cannot be moved without pain. 

c X305 .S*/. Andrew 95 In E, P. (1862) joi Here armes 
whan hi vpward Tei3te bicome as siif as treo. *538 Elyot 
Dict.t Obrigeoj to he or waxe styffe for colde. 1581 MuL- 
CASTER Positionsxxxiii. (1887) 122 Tbebody. . wlthall b verie 
wearysome, and stif oftymes after. 1799 Hr. Lee Canterb. 
T‘t I’renchm. T. (ed. 2) I, 329 When 1 awoke, I found my 
limbs stiff at once with weariness and cold. 1840 Thackeray 
Barber Cox Feb., You and I, ma*am, I think, are too stiff to 
dance. 1847 C. Bronte yane Eyre xxxiv. They were stiff 
with their long and jolting drive from Whitcross. 1865 W. 
Pennefather in Braith watte Life fp Lett. (1878) 393, 1 am 
like a stiff Irish ^post-horse, which, after it has stooa still for 
^ ill® stable, can hardly* move a limb. 1873 

F. T. Roberts 7'keory <5- Pract. Med, 247 Torticollis, wTy- 
neck, or stiff-neck. 190* Alice Terton Lights fy Sh^oivs 
Hospital xi. 280 He was already possessed of one stiff leg, 
roll Eneycl, Brit. XV. 488/2 A stiff joint may* remain as 
the result of long continued inflammation. *915 * F. Anstey* 
Percy 6, Pd a good deal sooner put up with a little stuffiness 
than a stiff neck I 

iransf. 18^ Wordsw. Small Celandine 19 Stiff in its 
members, withered, changed of hue. 

b. Rigid in death. Stiff and stark : see Stabk 
4 b. Stiff one., stiff 'tin, a corpse {slanff), 
a xaoo Soul^ Body in Phillipi» Fragm, AEl/r, Gloss. 5 He 
tr.*. the dead man] hih sone siif. 1297 R. GLOua (Rolls) 
7030 Astrangled he was ri3t her, & deide atte horde al stif. 
CX450 tr. De ImitatioM 1. xxiii. 32 He falling from bye 
brake his nek, he in ctinge sodenly waxid stif. 2526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 257 Those blessed armes.. whxche 
were so sore stretched on the crosse, now all starkc & styffe. 
1603 R. Johnson Kin^d, 4 Connnw, 146 You shall sec,, 
many* travellers brought into the townes sitting deade and 
stiffe. 1831 Ann. Reg,* Lasv Cases etc. (1832) 321/1 He 
wanted WTtness to fetch a stiff 'an, which witness believes 
meant a dead body. 1837 Lady Willoughby de EresbyIo 


C. K. Sharpds Lett. (1888) II. 498 He addrest him (his ad- 
versary in a duel] : ‘ Ah I ^’oull be a stiff one by to-morrow 
1890 Besant Demoniac 1. 17 If he hadn’t been such an un- 
common big man he would be a dead un, too— stiff un and 
dead I 

c. In figurative context. 

153S CovERDALE Ps. Ixxiv. $ Speake not with a stiff nccke. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. V2,\\\. i. x6 He. .passetb by with stiffe 
vn bowed Knee Disdaining dutie that to vs belongs. 

d. Of machinery, etc. : Working with excessive 
friction ; apt to slick, hard to move. 

1848 Mrs. Gaskell Mary Barton v, The plugs were stiff, 
and water could not be got. 

3 . Rigid as the result of tension; taut. Now 
rare or Obs, 

c 1386 Chaucer SotnPn. T. 559 Thanne shal this chcrl with 
bely stif and toght As any Tabour, been hyder ybroghl. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad vili. 260 Another arrow forth from his 
stifle string he sent, 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvii. 216 We 
shall not have it unless hisarbitrary voice vdll so farr slacken 
the stiff curb of bis Prerogative, as to grant it us. 1696 
Phillips fed. 5) s.v. Set, To set taught the shrouds, in the 
Navigators Dialect, is to make them sliffer when they are 
too slack. 

4 . Of a semi-liquid substance : Thick or viscous, 
so as to flow with difficulty or to be capable of 
retaining a definite shape. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks, i. 15 & let J>e Sirippe be rennyng, 
& not to sty'f. c 1450 Ibid, ii. 71 Grynde hem thorgh a 
Streynour into stuffe mylke. 1594 i^d, Hnswi/es Hand, 
maid Kiichin 40 b, Set the pan in some colde place that it 
[the liquor] may be stiffe : and when it is stifle, take a sharp 
knife and cut away* the vppermostoflbcgellic. x68 . Moxon 
Meek, Exerc. (1703) 262 In Summer time use your Morter 
xis soft as you can, but in the Winter time pretty stiff or hard. 

1770 Mrs. GlasseC^iw//. Confectioner wZ'Xntn work it up 
intoastiff paste, 1827 TAZASiA\C/tem.Manip>. xix. (1842)503 
If the hot ^art be on the convex side, it yields . .much more 
than the stifier glass on the cooler part. 1892 Photogs', Ann. 
II. 271 Stiff paste such as used by bookbinders. 

5 . Of soil: Heavy, dense; not porous or friable; 
difficult to work. 

1523-34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 10 Bigge and styffe grounde, 
as cley. 26x8 W. Lawson Orch. <5- Card, (1623) 4 A stiffe 
clay will not receiue the water. 1763 Museum Rust. I. 294 
On some stiff spewy land I have, 1 sow my peas in ridges, 
1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1. ii. 19 Stiff lands, on which 
water was apt to He, were ridged. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
\Vord,bk.* Stiff Bottom, a cla>*ey bottom. 

6. Tight, closely packed. Now hyperbolically in 
colloquial use : Densely crowded (nnik), 

1683 (see Justify v, gU 1907 Motor Boat xg Sept. 182/1 
There seemed as many'j If not more, yachts than ever, and 
the water was ‘stiff* with masts and rigging, 17x5 Daily 
News j6 Aug, e, I shall never forget one of his picturesque 
phrases about the difficulty of entering a harbour ‘stiff with 
craft ' on a dark night. 19x6 Blackw. Mag, Feb. 284/2 The 
salient is stiff with guns. 

7 . Of a ship: Offeringa high resistance to deflec- 
tion from the vertical or normal floating position ; 
stable, not crank. 

A ship is more or less stiff according ^ the height of the 
metacentre above the centre of gravity* is greater or less. 

1627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram. xH. 56 So’stifie, she should 
bcare a stiffe saile and bearc out her lower tier in any 
reasonable weather. i7c^ Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiii, C)ur 
,, Vessels might not, .be wait, but well trimmed, and stiff. 
1837 Ht, Martineau See, Amer, II. 20 She [the ship] was 
a lovely creature, and as stiff as a church. i88p ^VELCH ' 
Text lik. Naval Archil, i, 21 In order that the ship may be , 
stiff— e. diflicuU to incline by external forces such as wind 
pressure on sails. 

8. Ji^, Inflexible of purpose, steadfast, resolute, 
firm, constant. 

C120S Lay, 21x0 Stif hewesonkonke. cxyso Bcket (Percy 
Soc.) 944 Somme of the Kinoes conseillcrs to him ofte wende, 
And seide, bote he liulde him stif, al bis lond be schende. 
1548 Hall Chrotu, Edw. IV (1550) 24 b, All the tounes 
round about were permanent and stiffe on the parte of kymg 
Henry, and could not be remoued. 1602 Marsto.s Antonio's 
Rev, IV, V, We must be stiffe and steddie in resolve, ^17x9 
Col, Rec.Pennsylv. Ill, 72 He was Mr. Penns stiff Friend. 
1847 C Bronte Jane Eyre xxxvii, He asked me more than 
once [to marry him), and was as stiff about urging bis point 
as ever you could be. 1884 Pall Mall Gaz, 4 Jan. i/x We 
shall have to be a great deal stiffer about the Soudan. 

b. In an unfavourable sense : Obstinate, stub- 
born; not amenable to reason, rare, 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 304 Whan they* shall be 
obstynate in malyce, & styffe as a dryc stycke. 1530 Palsgr, 
325/2 Styffe as ones herte is, dur. 1563 Homilies II. xviii. 
255 These thynges must be considered of the man, that he 
be not to sty'ffe, so that he ought to wy*nke at some thynges, 
and must geniilly expounde all thynges, and to forbeare, 
x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Serm. Patties Crosse 49 Two of thy 
principall, stifle and open Papists. /zxSyy Barrow Wks. 
(1686) III. Serm. xxxiv, 378 To be termed.. a clownish singu. 
larist,. ,a stiff opinlalre [are opprobrious names]. x68r Dry- 
den Abs. 4 Achit. t. 547 Stiff In Opinions, alvvay*s in the 
wrong, a 17x5 Burnet Oion Tirneitu (1724) 1. 345 You know 
my brother long ago, that he is as stiff as a mule. 1725 T. 
Thosias in Portland MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI, 222 A 
civil well-behaved man though a stiff Preiby*lerian. 1838 
Halicup.ton Clockm. Scr. ii. vii. 104 Considerable stiff folks, 
in their way them quakers— y'ou can't no more move 'em 
than a church steeple. 

+ c. 7b Stand stijf •. to stand firm; esp.^, to 
be steadfast or obstinate. Obs, 
a 1290 S. Eustace 24 in Horstm, Altcngl. Leg. (1881) 222 
He stod stiuest of alle. 1362 Lakcu P. PL A. ix. 2S F'or 
stonde he neuere so stif he stumblek in he waggyng. 1535 
CovzxtOAtr. ffrov. xxviii. i The vngodly flyetn no man | 
chasy'ngc him, but the rightuous stondeth stiff as a lyon. i 
iK® T. Hobv tr. Castiglione'sConrtyerx. (1561) C2, Neither J 
will I stand stiffe that mine is better then yours, a 1631 I 


Donne Poems (1650) 28 Small townes which stand stiffe till 
great shot Enforce them. 1655 Jmi. Taylor Guide Devot 
(1719) 50 It is a Shame to stand stiff in a foolish or weak 
Argument or Resolution. 

d- Of a battle, debate, etc. : Stubbornly con- 
tested, hard. 

C1250 Otvl <5* Alight. 5 pat plait was’ stif and stare and 
strong, a 1400-50 IVars A lex. 2050 So sture & styff was ht 
stoure. 1639 Conceits, Clinches etc. (i860) 29 One was hold- 
ing a stiffe argument with a grocer concerning matters of 
trade. ax66x Fuller IVorihies, Surrey 
a stiff contest betwixt the Dutch and Italians which should 
exceed in this Mystery, 1812 Wellington in Gunv. Desp. 
(1837) VIII. 666 Marmont’s troops are all ready for a start 
but 1 hope to be strong enough for a stiff affair with him 
and Soult. 1823 ‘Jon Bee* Diet. Turf itt? In the ring, 
*tis called ‘a stiff fight * when the men stand up well to each 
other, giving and taking. x868 G. Duff Pol. Snrv. 23a He 
has been elected after a very stiff contest. 1016 J. Buchan 
Hist.lVarlX. Ixx. 261 To withdraw through that area meant 
a stiff holding battle around Brest. 

9 . Formal, constrained, lacking ease or grace. 

a. Of bearing, manners, etc.: Unbending (ex- 
pressing pride, coldness, displeasure, awkwardness, 
and the like) ; not easy or gracious ; haughty. 

1608 Middleton Mad World 1, A 3, He,.thinkcshim3elfe 
neuer happier then when some stiffe L. or great Countesse 
alights, to make light his dishes- 1623 Wotton Relia, 
(2672) 409 It is conceived that the King hath a good while 
been much distasted with the said Gentleman,. for too stiff 
a carriage of his fortune, 1754 Chatham Lett, to Nephew 
V. 36 Ceremonious, formal compliments, stiff civilities, will 
never be politeness. 1820 Scott Monast. xxix, The knight 
..thanked him with the .stiff condescension of the court of 
Elizabeth. 1831 Society I. 196 Lord Glamorgan was stiff 
and cold in bis manner to strangers. 2859 Jemison Brittany 
V. 57 ThestiffTespectabiUties..ofan English country* neigh- 
bourhood. 

b. Of style, diction, etc. : Lacking ease and 
grace ; laboured, formal, pedantic. 

1664 Dryden Riy, Ladies Prol. 20 Though his Plot’s dull 
as can be well desir’d, Wit stiff as any y’ou have e'r admir'd. 
1720 Felton Diss. Classics (1718) 114 Too scrupulous an 
Observation ofRulesspoileth all sorts of Writings: Itmakeih 
them Stiff and Formal. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. vii. II. 
2^7 He had enjoyed high fame as an orator, though his 
diction.. was, towards the close of his life, pronounced stiff 
and pedantic, x^ Gosse Short Hist. Mod. Eng. Lit. vii 
238 A mass of stiff blank verse. 

c. Of artistic form or arrangement : Excessively 
regular ; lacking grace of line. 

*779 Mirror No. 6t. 203 In hU grounds you find stiff, 
rectangular w’alks. 1813 Sarah Lady Lyttelton Corr. 
(xpt2) 160, 1 cannot accustom myself at all to the foreign 
stiff way of furnishing the rooms. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch, 
Lindisf. 23 It w’as.. replaced by a similar stiff stniclute. 
19x2 J, L. AIvres Dawn 0/ Hist, viii, 175 A limited stock of 
stiff geometrical designs. 

d. Of handwriting : Lacking ease and freedom ; 
not flowing. Cf. sense 2. 

18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlviii, The manuscript was a fair 
Italian hand, though something stiff and constrained. 1885 
*Mrs.Alexander‘ - 4 / viii, Several letters were brought 

to him, one, directed in a stiff, careful, unknown hand. 

10 . Of price, charges, rates, etc.: Unyielding, 
firm ; having an upward tendency. Hence of a 
commodity or the dealers in it. Cf. 19. 

1883 Manck. Exam. 14 Dec. 4/1 For three month’s bills 
the terms were firm at2Sper cent, but for January paper the 
rate W'as sliffer. xB86 Cheshire Gloss, s. v., A butcher will 
tell you ‘ You're very stiff this morning * if you will not come 
down at all in the price of a beast. x888 Daily News 5 Nov. 
7/2 Buyers. .find sellers stiff, 1893 Ibid. 14 July 3/7 The 
latest reports from London show that merinos are a Httle 
stiffer. 

11 . Colloquial phrases. Stiff as a poker \ stiff 
hi ike back, firm, resolute ; to keep {cany, have) a 

to be firm, unyielding, 

1800 MrSj Herl’EY Mouriray Fam, II. 251 Lady Eliza- 
beth, as stiff as a poker, sat with her mouth pursed up, 
vexed to death, 1837 Haliburton Clockm. Scr. 1. x. 77 Its 
a proper pity sich a clever w’oman should carrj* such a stiff 
■upper lip. 2852 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tonis C. x, ‘Well, 
good-by, Uncle Tom ; keep a stiff upper lip,' said George. 
2887 spectator 27 Sept. 2242 The Financial Secretary, w-ho, 
it is supposed, will have a stiff upper lip and tightly buttoned 
pockets. x8^ Du Maurier Trilby v. 275 Each walked off 
..stiffas pokers. 1897 ‘A. HoTz' Phroso iv. (1905} 75 ‘Arc 
you going to let him off? * demanded Denny, suspiciously. 

* You never can be stiff in the back, Charley.’ 

3 X Strong. 

12 . Of living creatures : Stout, stalwart, sturdy 
(cf. sense 8) ; esp. in alliterative phrases as stijf in 
stonr, stiff on steed. Obs, exc. dial, (see Eng. 
Dial, Diet.) 

^ X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7732 So stif mon he was in armes, 
in ssoldren, & in leadc, pat vnnehe cnimon mijte^ is bowe 
bende. <2x300 Cursor M, 2203 Nembrot.-O babilon king 
stijf in stur. 23.. E. E, Allit. P. B. 255 pe slyfest, pc 
stalworhest hat stod cuer on fete. 7^2366 Chaucer Rom. 
Rose 2270 The knyght was faire and siyf in stour, a 1400 
Sir Perc. 19 He vvas doughty of dede, A sty’ffe body one a 
stede. C1435 Torr, Portugal 2494 It were tw'O dragons stiff 
and strong. 2544 Betham Precepts War L xxxiii. Civ, 
Kepe tbj*ncarmj*e in rough and mountayne plac«, to make 
theyT bodies 5tyffe and stronge. <1x677 Barrqw' h at. (1686) 
III. Serm. xvi. 188 But in stout proficients the heart becoineth 
bard and stony, the neck stiff and brawny*, 
fb. Of a drinker: 'Hard*. Obs, 

1617 Morvson Itin. iii. 27 TTie Sweitzers are for the most 
part Souldiers, and stiffe drinkers. 1632 Lylv's Mother 
Bombie II. i. Song, We already are stiffe Drinkers. [2635 
Hey\s'000 PhilocotJu 44 To titfe a drunkard by, wee.. strive 
to character him in a more mincing and modest phrase, as 
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STIFF, 

^us: He is a good fellow Or, A boone companion,.. A stifTe 
Blade.} 

+ 13. Of things inanimate : Strong ; stoutly built; 
massive. Obs. 

CZ400 Destr^ Troy 1527 The styfe towne to Restore.. 
(Priam] Gate masons full mony. Land Troy 

Ther stode a Castel a lilel ther-by, Gret, and stiff, and ful 
strong, c X440 York Mysi. xxix. 268 Our stifle lempill, ^at 
made is of stone. 

fb. Of a weapon : Hard, stout, formidable. Obs. 

ff Night^iZ pi bileis .stif &sarp & hoked. 13.. 

AUs. 2740 (Laud MS.), Hegroep on honde a styff spere. 
CT470 Henrv Wallace ix. 1649 ^Vith a styff suerd to dede 
he has him dycht. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 167 Make you ready 
your stifle bats and clubs. 

14. Of natural agencies : 

a. Strong, violent (of wind) ; also applied to a 
steady wind of moderate force. 

c 1290 Brendan 464 in .S’. Eng. Leg. 232 pc >wnd was bope 
strong and stjf, X340-70 Alex, d’ DiiM. 487 Stiue stormus 
of pe wind .stiren vp pe wawus. c 1425 Noah's A rk in Noiu 
Cycle Myst, Plays 19 All mankind dead shall be With 
storms both stiff and steer. ^2565 Junkinson in Hakluyt 
(1599) 1. 345 ITie windc being contrary, and a stiffe 
gale., 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VUI^ iv. i.72 Such a noyse arose, 
As the shrowdes make at Sea, in a stifle Tempest. 1665 G. 
Havers P. della Valle's Trnv. E. India 2 We again spread 
our sails freely to the wind, which was pretty stiff. 1725 
PorE Odyss. iv, 483 When the stifler gales Rise on the poop, 
and fully stretch the sails. 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 130 
A fresh breeze, implies a wind in which a vessel may safely 
carry all her canva*5s ; a stiff breeze, implies one somewhat 
stronger than this, but not so violent as a gale, 

context. x399LANCL..^iV/i. Redeles \\\. 104 Many a 
styff storme with-stode ffor pe comunes, 1^3 Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. i. 4 The gale proves so stiff, that our hearts 
are swelled therewith, 

•p b. Of a river : Flowing strongly, Obs. 

13., K. Alls. 3482 (Laud MS.) pe water was wel styf & 
colde. 13., /*. C. 234 Styffe stremes & strcjt 

hem strayned a whyle, ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 115 
From an hill.. Cam doun the streme ful stif and bold. 
^1400-50 Wars Alex. 2589 pai sa^e pe streme so stife, it 
stonaid pam all. 

t c. Of news : Formidable, grave. Ohs. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4*^ Cl. 1. ii. Z04 Lablenus (this is stiffe> 
newes), Hath with his Parthian Force Extended Asia. 

f 15. Of voice, sound : Powerful, loud. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XV. 584 [Christ] With styf voys hym 
called, Lazare^veniforas. CZ386 Chaucer Prol. 673 This 
Somonour bar to hym a stif burdoun Was neuere trompe of 
half so greet a soun. ^*400-50 Wars Alex. Qii Hissteuyn 
sliffe was & steryn pat stonayd many. 

16. In modem use, of liquors : Strong, potent. 
Now only of spirits-and-water. 

28x3 sporting Mag. XLII. X31 Mr, Jenkins. .to the last 
‘belted^ his tf iree bottles of stiff port after dinner. 1842 
Tenjwson Will Waierpr. 78 But tho* the port surpasses 
praise, My nerves have dealt with stiffer. 2^3 Stevenson 
T reat. 1st. xix, Each had a good stiff glass of brandy grog, 
m. Hard, difficult. 

17. Of an ascent or descent: Steep so as to be 
difficult. In Hunting*. Difficult (said of an obstacle 
or a tract of country presenting many obstacles). 

i.jo^ChurchilCs Collect, Voy.^ Trav.lll. 81/1, 1 haveseen 
them run up the stiffest and strelghrest Hills. 2715 LeonPs 
Palladio's Archil. (2722) I. 54 The Roof would be too stiff 
•[Itai. iroppo ratio]. 28x7 Sporting Mag. L. 38 The ground 
gone over was through a stiff country'. 2833 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour xxlii. 124 His lordship charged a stiff 
flight of rails in the brick-fields. 2883 C, Howard Roads 
Eng. <5- Wales (ed. 3) yg Easy going to Braunston,. .into 
which there is n long stirf^descent. 2^7 IVIarv Kincslev IV. 
A/rica 572/1 (Dwlng to the world being on a stiff slant here- 
abouts, it takes time to make it stand straight. 2903 M. A. 
Stein Sand-Buried Ruins 0/ Khotan xiv. (1904) 224 The 
next day’s climb proved a stiff one. 

18. That requires considerable effort ; severe ; 
laborious, toilsome. 

1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xiii. ii. HI. 4*4 They are dread- 
fully stiff reading, those Despatches of Hyndford.^ 2863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. i. Your working days must be stiff ’uns 
if these is your holidays. 2886 Stubbs Led. Pled. <5- Mod. 
Hist. ii. 31 More modest men . . passed a stiff examination in 
the History School. 2890 * R. Boldrewood ' Col. Reformer 
xix, He encouraged him to digest a certain daily quantity 
of ‘stiff ’ or improving literature. 2898 Daily News 22 July, 
What do you call a stiff pace on a level road ? 

19. Of a price, charge, demand, etc. : Unusually 
high, excessive. Cf. sense 10 . 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Companion (1825) 730 notCt The Den- 
ham of 1709 brought the stiff sum of if. u.. .but the Donne 
..produced.. the far stiffer price of 4<^* 4-** 2886 Stevenson 
Dr. Jekyll i, The figure was stiff; but the signature was 

f ood for more than that, if it was only genuine. 1903 A. C. P. 

Iaggard Sport. Yams 225 He naturally thought 3s. an 
hour pretty stiff boat hire. 

IV. 20. Contb. and special collocations, 
a. Special collocations with sbs. : stiff-bit, at^ 
field (see quots.) ; stiff sea-adder, a provincial 
name of the fish Nerophis ophidion. 

287s Knight Did. Meek., Stiff-hit, a bit without a joint, 
like a snaffle ; or branches, like a curb-bit. 2883 pAY ktsfies 
.Fr//. II. 263 Stiff sea-adder. xgioN.Hawkins Elecir. 
Did., Stiff Field, a term sometimes applied to an intense 1 
efectromagnetic field. 

b. Collocations forming phrases used atlrib., as 
sliff-amt^ -clay, -land, -mud, -plate. 

2778 (W. Marshall] Minutes Agrie., Otserv. 24, I "’ll! 
not manure a stiffdand Meadow in winter. 2884 C. T. Davis 
Bricks, Tiles etc. (1889! 284 Stiff-clay bricks, or stiff-mud 
bricks as they are generally termed. 2899 IVeslm. Gaz.n 
Mar. 11/1 The boiler in English locomotives is invariably 
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carried on a stiff.plate frame. 2909 Ibid. 25 Aug. 4/2 It. .is 
a sort of sliff-arm punch which returns the ball very close to 
the net. ^ 

c. Combinations with sbs. : •}* stiffgut, a glutton ; 
stiff-leaf Arch.^ the term applied to the foliage of 
conventional form, with stiff leaf-stems, charac- 
teristic as a decoration in the Early English style ; 
'f’stifitump an obstinate or haughty person; 
stiff-stalk (see quot.) ; d* stiff-atander, one who 
makes an obstinate stand {/of). 

*630 J. Tavcor (Water P.) Gt. Eater 0/ Kent Ded. 2 
Though you arc the absolutest man of mouth and the most 
renowned *5tifgut in this westeme angle of the world, yet 
Steal or greater caters then your selfe, 2832 
1* H. luBNER Dom, Archit. I. ii. 39 The shafts in the 
^ambs have round capitals with foliage approaching to what 
15 technically called *stiff-!eaf. z^9 Steele & Addison 
! Tetter No. 220 f 4 Ha! Is that thy Wisdom, old •Stiffrump, 

; Miller Plant-n. 230 Mexican *Stiff.stalk, 

I Rtgidellafiammea. iC^zU.More. Song if Soul u. m. m, 

, 5 O You *fitiff.standers for ag’d Ptolemee, 

d. Parasynthetic adjs., as stiff-backed, ^bodied, 
-honed, *|' •‘keaj'ted, -kneed, -leathered, -leaved, 
-lipped, \ -minded, ^ -wilted, Gic. •, f stiff-docked, 
strong in the hindquarters; d* si-iff ‘dumped 
unbending, obstinate, proud; .•(•stiff-stomached, 
hard-hearted; •(' stiff streamed, having a strong 
current. 

2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx, The *slifr-backed prig, 
with his dandified airs and West End swagger. 2697 J. 
Lewis Mem. Dk. Glocester (1789) n His ^stiff-bodied coats 
were very troublesome to him in his military amusements. 
2727 Mrs. Delany Life tf- Corr. (1861) I. 138 Thej' were 
draped in stiff-bodied gowns of silver tissue. 2896 Mrs. 
Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 198 We*re not *stiff-boned, 
stubborn things like men folk. 2898MRS. WooDsinTp/ZrCrn/. 
XLI V. 1000 This *stiff.collared hypocrite of a young Briton. 
*5*3"34 Fitzherb. Httsb. § 74 The .iiit. properties of a lyon. 
The fyrste is, to haue a brode breste ; the scconde, to be 
•styffe-docked. Ibid. § 76 The .ix. propertyes of an hare. 
The f>Tste is *styffe«eared. 2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) 82 The sone quhilk was inobedient, *stifhartit and 
thrawart to his father and mother. 2560 Biblk (Geneva) 
Ezek. ii, 4 Thei are impudent children, and stifle hearted. 
2804 W. Blake in A. G. B. Russell Lett. (2906) 256 My good 
woman, .is still *stiff-kneed but well in other respects. 2576 
Nexs'ton Lemnie's Complex, i. be. 74 As hard and *styffe- 
leathered booles y* hauelyen long vnoccupyed. 2822 Hortus 
II. 306 Aster Rigidus. *Siiff-leaved Star Wort, 1896 
Tablet^ 23 May 801 A little cowardice, or complacency to 
*stiff«lipped colleagues, and the old inequality will be per- 
petuated. 255* Huloet, *Stiffe minded or of courage, in- 
frae/us anitni. xgio Spectator 5 Nov, 740/2 They are too 
stiff.minded. 2833 WiiEWELL-4r*MjV. NotesiiZiz) 291 •Stiff- 
pointed curled tufts of foliage. 2725 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 
233 *Stif.rim'd Mary.gold. 2728 Somerville Eplsi. to Ram- 
say I. 91 SeIf*CQnceit,and •siiff-rumpt Pride. 2812 Colman 
Br. Grins, Knt. ff Friar i. xxx. The sliff-rumped rascals 
[the friarsi looked so sanctified. 1540 Palscr. Acolasius v. 
ii. Yiij, He that is so •stjife stomaked, or so harde harted. 
2632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 380 The *stiffe stream'd Dolf, 
0287s Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 105 The last group of the 
\Yild-fowl contains the *Sttff-taiIed Ducks, which are recog- 
nisable by their extremely rigid tail-feathers. 2616 T. Scot 
Philomythie etc. K 8, Where the *sliffe-vddcrid Cow long’d 
twice a day. To meet the merry mllkc-roaide on the way. 
*599 Sanovs Europx Spec. (16^2) 75 Much like to a stout- 
hearted and *stiff-witted Captaine, who scomes to imitate 
any stratageme before used by the enemy, 

H. sb. 

+ 1. Some stiffened article of female attire. Obs. 

2680 Will of Frances Dobson in Bedfordsk. N, 4* Q- (1889) 
II. 237, 1 give to my seruant..aU my working day clothes 
of wollen or sluffe, and also 3 of my strongest stiffs and 
aprons. 

2. slang. Paper ; a document, esp. a promissory 
note or bill of exchange; a clandestine letter, 

2823 Egan Grose's Did. Vulgar T. s.v.. Giving a bill in- 
stead of money is denominated, in the mercantile W'orjd, 
taking ‘the stiff*. 1833 Thackeray Nrtveomes \i, I wish 
you’d do me a bit of stiff 18^ Pall Pfall Gaz. 24 Feb. 4/3 
The ‘ stiff,' as a note is called in convict parlance. 2892 M. 
Williams Round London (1893) 62 A hawker’s licence, 
which is known amongthefLondon] brotherhood asa ‘stiff’. 
1904 A, Griffiths jro Yrs. Publ. Serv, 152 Other ‘ stiffs * — , 
the prison term for anonymous or clandestine letters — were 
scattered about. 

Comb, 2823 ‘JoN Bee* Did. Turf 166 Stiff-dealer, a 
dealer in stiff, a pseudo-merchant, or trader In moonshine 
paper. 

3. slang. A corpse (= stiff 'un, A. 2 b). 

1859 Bartlett F/c/. Amer. (cd. 2) 4W. 1871 Idtce Myst. 
Gilgal 41 They piled the stiffs outside the door. 2923 Mom. 
Post 7 Aug. 5/4 * This cigarette is all right’, I said. ‘Where 
do they come from?* ‘Off that German stiff’, be answered. 

4. slang. A penniless man ; a wastrel, 

2809 Daily Chron. 10 Aug. 5/7 * Stiffs,' that is, men who 
work their passage byaitending tocattle. 2909 Daily Alail 
20 Aug. 4/5 England knows the tramp and the loafer,.. but 
greater than these is the Johannesburg ‘stiff'. 

C. adv. or qnasi-^r^j/. 

1. Stiffly, firmly, tightly, hard, etc. "Phrase, Thgit/e 
it to someone {pretty) stiff : to speak severely to, to 
rate. 

2422 Ycsce tr. Seere/a Secret. 274 The course of the rjTier 
So stronge and So styfe rane, <■2450 Pol. Rel. pr L. Poems 
(*903) *33 P® wcride, my flescb, fende, felly pai me besale 
both strange & slj'fe. 2525 tr. Brunsrinke's Handytvork 
Sitrg. Ixxiii. P iij b. Take bedc that ye bynde hym not to 
slide. Moxok Mech. Exerc. x. 182 This pi®®* oipnoyd 

is fitted stiff into a square Hole. 2722 J. James C^aemng 
8t (This] makes the Joint go stiffer, or slacker, at 

x8fcJ.PAYNC<w/f^/./^^w/xliii,GivingUloher..p^elt)’Stm. 


2. In comb, with ppl. adjs. a. Rigidly, tightly, 
obstinately, etc. as \stiff-kolden, -rustling, -swaihed. 
b. So as to be stiff, in various senses, as stiff-bent, 
-built, -dressed, etc, c. *}• stiff-bome, obstinately 
pursued; f stiff-girt, inflexible, obstinate; 
fstiff-throvm, thrown with great force. 

2581 A. Hall Iliad hl 45 With bow *stifbent, and with 
quiuer, and many a shaft therein. 2647 H. MoreF<»«^ of Soul 
II. App. xxxvni, Sent out from bow stiffbent with even string. 
1624 Quarles Job Militant iii, His *stifre-boUing haire : 
(Not much vnlike the pennes of Porcupines). 2598 Shaks. 
2 Hen.IV,i. i. 177 None of this., could restraine The«stifre- 
berne Action. iWi AIayhew Lond. Labour III. 272 Some 
vessels are so •stiff-built, that they can discharge the whole 
of their cargo w’iihout taking in any ballast at all. 1B86 
Daily Neivs 13 Oct. 2/6 *Stiff.dressed nets are siiH dull of 
sale.^ 2659 Gauden Tears Ch. 11. xxx. 246 He, *sliffe.girt 
; and inexorable, went with a short turn out of the Church. 

2596 Edvj. IIl, III. iii. 129 Like *stlfre growen oakes [they] 

: will stand immouable, When whirle wind quickly turncs vp 
; yongertrese. 2533 Frith Z?/f/.Fr«y<i/. n. Kj b, An heiesye 
I IS a *styffe holden opinion repugnaunte vnto scrypture, 2818 
Keats Endym, 11. g Stiff-holden shields, far-piercing spears, 
keen blades. 2603 Sylvester Dxt Barias n. iii. i. Vocation 
538 A gagged Usher that doth never wear *Stif-ruslHng silks. 
2828 Mim Mitford III.32 A woman..*stiff-starched 

and strait-laced. 'N.P.kv.oXx. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 
11- 224 A great *stiff-stretched swelling arose upon the 
Region of his Bladder. 2666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cxxi, 
The Dutch.. Whose Navy like a stiff-stretch 'd cord did 
show, Till he hore in, and bent them into flight. x6o8 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas ii. iv. iv. Decay A *stiff-thro\v’n Bowl, 

which running down a Hill, Meets m the way some stub. 

t Stiffi V. Obs. [f. Stiff a. (Cf. ME. Stive v., 
OE. stijian.'')] 

1. intr. To grow strong. 

2399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles ni. 54 But as sone as J)ey [sc. 
young partridges] styffe and hat pey steppe kunne. 

2. irons. To mnke stiff, stiffen. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans avij, If her goorge be wide and the 
bowell any ibyngstiffid. 2582 STMnnuEST yEneis iv. (Arb.) 
1x8 But Dido affrighted, stiff also in her obstinat onset, . .Too 
the inner quadrant runneth. 2648 Hexham xi, Stiffen, a/s, 
doecken Stiffen, to Stiffe or to Starch linnen. 2632 W. 
Brough Sacr. Princ. (ed. 2)2x0 Covetousnesse,, Lames the 
Hand to good Works. Stiffs the knees to the H0I3' Sacrament. 
Hence f Stiffed ppl, a. 

2363 T. Stapleton Forir, Faith 2x2 b, O hard stiffed 
necke, o froward harte. 

S'fcifren (sti'fn), V. [f. Stiff a. + -Eh'S.] To 
make or become stiff or stiffer. 

1. irans. To make stiff or rigid, e. g. by means of 
starch (f also ahsol.), or by the addition of a lining 
or a support. 

2622 in Chron. Perth etc, (Maltl. Club) 8? Margaret Mel- 
Hngapprehendedforstiffning ruffsandoverla)*sonaSunda3% 
2624 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Cl. Linen Wks. (1630) 
11. 160/1 She wrings, she folds, she pleits, she smoothes, she 
starches, She stiffens, poakes^ and sets and diyes againe. 
2860 Ruskin Unto this Last h. § 41 The sands of the Indus 
and adamant of Golconda may vet stiffen the ^housings of 
the charger, 2883 Mag, of Art Sept. 459/2 A circular plate 
of thin wrought bronze, stiffened round the edge by a bead- 
ing. 1892 Proc. Roy, Soc. LII. 347 The strips have a great 
tendency to warp, ond..inay be stiffened by sheet brass let 
into a slot on the under side. 

b. Naut, To increase the initial stability of a 
ship ; to render less liable to heel. See Stiff a. 7 . 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 22 Those strong 
unexpected Turnadoes..most certainly overset him, if he 
be not ready stiffen'd with Peru Ballast. 2862 Mayhf.w 
Lend, Labour 111. 272 Sixl^' tons of cargo will stiffen the 
most cranky vessel, 

2. To render stiff in consistency ; to thicken, 


coagulate. 

1627 May Lucan iii. E 6 h, D}’'d is the Ocean, And the 
waues stiffen'd with congealed blood. 2726 Ijconx Albertf s 
Afvhit.J.sia, Allow onepart of Mortar tothree ofRubbish 
..J and when it is laid, the waj' to stiffen it, is to pound it 
heartily with the Rammer, a 1774 Goldsm. Surr. E.rp. 
Philos, (1776) I. 348 The polar' oceans being almost con- 
tinually stiffened into ice. 2869 Tozer Turkey \\. 
252 'rhe plastic condition of the language.. not as yet stiff, 
ened by conventional rules. 

b. intr. To become stiff in consistency; to 
harden. Also fig, with constr. into : To assume a 
more definite or permanent form or character. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Past, vi, 53 The tender Soil then sliff- 
ning by degrees. Shut from the bounded Earth, the bound- 
ing Seas. iBir A T. Thomson Loud. Dhp. (1818) 732 Stir 
Until the mixture stiffens in cooling. 1856 Frovde Hist, 
Eng. II. 35 These things which in iheir proper nature are 
but illustrations, stiffen into essential fact. 1876 Freeman 
Norm, Conq. V. xxiv, 410 The ‘landshling^ men of Salis* 
bury easily stiffened into the tenants-in-chief of the GrMt 

Charter. ^ 2883 Fortn. R^. Feb. 242 But gradually the 

favour will stiffen into a right. 

3. Irons. To make more steadfast, unyielding, or 
obstinate ; Mil. to increase the fighting valne 01 a 
force by the admixture of soldiers of ^tter qua i>. 

i3oNowe will 


..That theij’j 
Serm. (x68i) 


ester gt., esmtss. — - - . - , 

II I sende. . My ghoste to glade 
n m.ile stiffned be the^rby. *632 ^a>.de8Wn 
26 He thus stiffneth rnme 

me. azSjq Barrow IVks. fi656) III. ctfffcned in 

the man become incorrigibfe. Hi< Confessor and 

vice, ,7x6 M. D«.es old 

!«%.“>• wMB stiflSifg.Md the orCommons ought 
to stiffen him. • 
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STIFFNESS. 


STIFFEN-EODIED. 

b. intr. To become hard or unyielding in 
temper* 

1732 Neal Hist, Purit. I. Pref. p. vi, The Bishops stiff- 
ened in their behaviour,.. and became too severe against 
their Dissenting brethren. 19x4 Daily Nrws 12 Jan. 8 
Military opinion has.. stiffened in the last three weeks. 

4. irafts. To make rigid; to takeaway the natural 
suppleness or mobility of ^the limbs, joints, muscles, 
etc,). Also fig, ; slatzg to make a corpse of, kill ; 
Horse-racings to prevent a horse from doing its 
best to win. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. K, iir. i. 7 Stiffen the sinewes, commune 
[f/cj vp ihe blood, c 16x1 Chapman Iliad \y. 172 1 he haire 
stood vp on end On Agamemnon, . . And stifned with the like 
dismay, was Menelaus to. X750 Johnson Rainblerfi^o, 177 
F 3, 1 began to find my mind contracted and stiffened by 
solitude. 1798 Coleridge Recant. 46 His legs were stiff- 
en'd with dismay. 1883 Manch. Exam. 30 Nov. 5/3 Con- 
siderations so powerful as these tend to stiffen the backs of 
the Chinese. x888 Daily News 23 Nov. ’j/2 Mr. Burgess 
threatened to blow my brains out and to * stiffen * me. 1900 
iPfstm. Gaz. 19 Dec. 12/1 Many popular country race- 
courses have been given up almost entirely to i^rd-sharpers, 
becau.se the public know that the horses are stiffened. 

b, inir. Of persons : To become stiff or rigid ; 
also, to die. Also fig. 

1714 Young Force Relig. ii. 130 Fix’d in benumbing care, 
They stiffen into statues of despair. 1820 J. H. Revnolds 
Fancy 24, 1 wish’d you’d s/(^en— that I might enclose 
Your royal limbs, and measure to the toes. 1859 Dickens 
Christm. Stor.f Haunted Ho. 1, She [a cataleptic] would 
stiffen, . . on the most irrelevant occasions. 19x2 J. L. M yres 
Dawn of Hist, x. 22X An indigenous culture which had 
passed Its prime and was already stiffening. 

6 . irans. To make (a person) formal, cold, or 
constrained in manner; to make (an artistic com- 
position) pedantic, laboured, or overloaded. 

1763 Shenstone Let. to S. Davenport Wks. 1777 III, 347 
True ta'itc will never stiffen or over-charge any perform- 
ance : it will rather be employed to smoothe, simplify, and 
give that case on which grace depends. 1781 Cowper 
Tahle-'I. 125 , 1 pity Kings., Whom Education stiffens into 
state. 1863 Gladstone in Morley Life v. vi. (1903) II. 
103 The people are, one and all, very easy to get on with, 
and Windsor, I suppose, stiffens them a little. 

b. intr. To become formal, cold, or constrained. 
1864 Tennyson 273 Sir Aylmer Aylmer slowly 
stiffening spoke. 

6 . a. intr. Of prices, rates of interest, the market, 
etc. : To become stiffer (see Stiff a, 10 and 19 ). 
b. irans. To render (prices, etc.) stiffer. 

1855 Poultry Citron. III. 407 Barley stiffens in value. 1883 
Daily News i Sept. 2/4 The efflux of gold,. which would 
stiffen the short loan market. 1883 Planch, Exam, 8 Dec. 
4/x There was a good demand both for discounts and ad- 
vances and the rates stiffened up very sensibly. x8g8 Daily 
News 20 Juneo/s Prices both of coal and iron have been 
stiffened. 

1, intr. Of wind : To increase in strength or 
violence. 

1844 'Rooxi Captain's Cow nx A breeze again began to 
rise, 'Ihat stiffen’d to a gale, 

8 . Of an ascent: To become more steepor difficult. 

1877 FrasePs Mag. XVI, 152 The ascent stiffened. 

Hence Sfci'ffoiied///, a, 

1602 Marston a ntonio's Rev. I. ili, The juice of life Creepes 
slowly through my stifned arteries. 1896 Saba J. Duncan 
His Honor ^ a Lady liL 4X To lave bis stiffened powers of 
artistic enjoyment in the beauties of the Parthenon, 

t Stiffen-bodied, a. Obs. [prob, for ^stiffened- 
bodied, * having a stiffened body ’ ; see Stiffened 
ppl. fl.] Having the body (see Body sb. 6 ) 
stiffened with whalebone, etc. (said of a garment). 
xjo6['E„Vlh‘RT>lHudibrasRediv.(t^ajtss.y.Steeple-crown)t 
The good old dames. .Were all most primitively drest In 
stiffen-body’d russet gowns. 1748 Lady Luxborouch Lett, 
to Shenstone (x775> 12 The stiffcn*bodied gown would not 
add charms., to a beautiful woman. 

Stiffener (sti*f 'noi). [f. Stiffen v. + -er 

1. A workman, who stiffens (cloth, hats, etc,). 

1696 MSS, Ho. Lords (N. S.) II. 245 Petition of the 

Gtazers and Buckram Stiffeners, Labour Commission 
Gloss., Stippener^^ the person who, after the bat has been 
sewn, applies to it a stiffening of gelatine to make it firm 
and to allow it to be properly fitted to the required shape. 
vyy^Mom.Post^a Dec. 9/4 Manglcrs and stiffeners, beetlers, 
driers and stovers. 

2. Something serving to stiffen. 

1842 Civil Engin. ^ Arelu yrnl, V. 363/2 The truss acting 
only in this capacity of a stiffener to the rib. 1^7 Brandon 
Anal. Goth. Archit. loi That [metalwork] which is spread 
over the doors of the Chapter House at York, is merely 
used as a stiffener. 1859 R- F, Burton Centr. Afr, in Jml. 
Geog, Soe. XXIX. 133 A stout lath is fastened as a stiffener 
to the shield lengthwise. 1871 FtKBix.Philol,Eng. Tongut^'g^ 
Metre acts as asort of stiffener to the rhythm. 1883 Glasg. 
Weekly Herald 8 Sept. 3/3 As a stiffener of fabrics algin 
is better than starch- 1889 Welch TextBk. Naval Archit. 

1x8 llie smaller bulkheads, .have vertical angle-bar 
stiffeners 3 feet apart. 

b, A band of stiff material worn round the neck 
to keep a neck-cloth in place. Obs. 

i^i^Blackw.Mag.JM. 404 No patent stiffeners,— no erect 
shirt collars. xB66 Geo. Euenr F, H oli xvi, Other anomalies 
now obsolete, besides short-waisted coats and broad stiff, 
cneis. 1876 Retnin. Old Draper^ 157 Stiffeners were sold 
of %*arIons degrees of height, to suit either a long-neckcd or 
a sboTt-necked man. 

Stiffening (sti*f ’nir)), vbl. sb. [f. Stiffen v. 

+ -INC 


1. The action of the verb ; the process of making 
or becoming stiff; concr. a stiffened substance, 

16x4 J. Taylor (Water P.) Nipping Abuses B 3 b, I can- 
not Item it [a tailor’s bill].. For cutting, edging, stiffning 
and for lacing. 1653 Jer. Taylor Sertn, I, iv, 44 Like the 
joynts of a bulrush, not bendings, but consolidations and 
stiffenings. 1799 Repert, Arts fy Manufi.'l^.2^4 The fourth 
and last operation of hat-making; namely, stiffening, 1883 
Pall Malt Gaz. 26 Oct. 12/x The stiffening of the Egyptian 
army with a body of English volunteers, *909 D. Fulton 
tr. P. Cohnheuns Dis. Digest. Canal 8 It is especially im- 
portant to recognize abnormally increased peristalsis, the so- 
callcd * stiffenings * of the stomach, small intestine or colon. 

2. Something that serves to stiffen. 

1620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hemp-seed (162a) 28 
Being edgd with Items, stiffntngs, facings, With Bumbast, 
Coltens, linings, and with lacings. 1758 Boblasb Nat. 
Hist, Cortiw. 79 The solids were preadapted by the divine 
power to form the foundation, or the stiffnings (if 1 may so 
say) of the globe. 1857 Miller Eletn. Client.^ Org. 505 Lac 
is extensively used as a stiffening for hats. 

b. An admixture of soldiers of better quality. 
1^0 Daily Mail a May 6/6 The column., consisted chiefly 
of Yeomanry, with a stiffening of Cape Police, xpxs J. 
Buchan //iVA tVar Vll. lix, 151 Only the German stiffen- 
ing kept them [the Austrians] to their work, 
o. aiirib., as siiffening-brnsit, -girder, -rib ; 
stiffening-order (see quot.). 
x688 Holme Armoury 111. 386/1 A Felt makers ^Stiffning 
Brush. 1875 Knight Z>/V/, Riech., *Stiffening-girdery a truss 
girder which distributes the weight of the platform and load 
upon the suspension-chain and prevents undulation. ^ 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Sti//enine-order, a permission 
granted by the Customs* to take on Board heavy goods, by 
way of ballast, to steady the ship. 1869 Rankine Machine 
Hand-tools App. 26 The distance between the ^stiffening 
ribs measured on a slope of 45®. 

Stiffening (strf*nig), ppl.a, [f. Stiffen v. + 
-ing 2 ,] That stiffens: a. That becomes stiff or 
stiffer; b. That makes stiff or stiffer. 

1704 Rowe Ulysses iv. 1. 1722 It freezes every stiffning 
limb to Marble. 1843 Lytton Last of Baroits i. iv, The 
place where he had lain was damp and red with stiffening 
blood. 18^ Gladstone in Morley Life v. vi. (1903) II. 97 
Walked 243 miles. Found it rather too much for my stiffen- 
ing limbs. 1898 Edtic. Rev, XV. 4^6 The efforts.. have 
usually resulted in a stiffening formalization, 
f Sti'fdng, z'M Obs. Forms: 6-7stiffln(e, 
7 steifflng, 7 stiffing, [f. Stiff v, + -ing 1.] 
That which makes stiff : a. Sc, Starch, b. Mate- 
rial such as whalebone or canvas used to stiffen a 
garment. 

iSp 7 in Halyhurtods Ledger (1867) Pref. p. cxiv, Stiffme 
calht Amedone [printed Amedoue]. x6xi in Heath Grocers* 
Comp, (i860) 93 None should wear. .any body or sleeves of 
wire, whalebone, or with any other stiffing, saving canvass 
or buckram only. 16x3 Extracts Ree. Convent. Burgle 
Scot. (1870) II. 395 Item, for lossing and careing ilk trie 
stelfling frome the skoutc fiote to the sebip or bous iiij gritt. 
X636 in Abend, yrnl. Notes Q, (19x0} III. 28/2 Nine pun- 
cheons ten tries of white stilBn. 

StiflELsh. (sthfij), a. [-ish^.] Rather stiff. ^ 

X733 W, Ellis Ckiltern 4 * Vale Farm. 266 A stlfiish, 
loamy, moist Soil. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Engl. Housekpr, 
(X778) 24s Dip a lump of. .sugar in water, boil it stiffish. 
1^0 Hood Open Question 4X Some stiffish people think 
that smoking joints Are carnal sins ’iwixt Saturday and 
Monday. x8po ‘R. Boldrewood* Col, Reformer xPix, I’d 
given him [a horse] some stiffish days after the farthest out 
cattle, 19x1 Marett Anthrop. ii. 41 It is not far, though 
a stiffish pull, to Ash, 19x5 Ld. Redesdale Memories I. 
Ill, I quite admit that there ought to be a stiffish examina- 
tion of the nominees. 

tSti'ffler. Obs. [Alterationof j//>//i?rSTiGHTi.ER, 
by substitution of (f) for (x^)J = Stickleb.' a. A 
mediator or umpire ; ? one who intervenes between 
combatants, b. One who is active or stirring {in 
a matter) ; a busybody ; a wrangler. 

1473 Poston Lett. III. 98 The Kyng ententylh..to be as 
bygge as they bothe, and to be a styffeler atweyn them, 
X565-6 Abp, Pakker Corr. (P. Soc. 1853) 252 The drift was 
(as I judged) for Deibick to continue such stiffiers in the 
College of his pupils, to win him in time, by book or ctook, 
the master’s room. 1585 Greene Planeiom. E i b, Promising 
. .neuer to be a stifler in the like cause, a 182$ FoBDY Voc, 
E, Anglia, Stifler, a stickler; one who is very busy and 
active in any matter ; as it were raising a dust. 

stiffly (sti'fli), adv. [f. Srirr a. + -lt 2.] In 
a stiff manner; so as to be stiff; (in various senses 
of the adj.).- 

1:1290 S. Jie^. 113 Swyjje wel bi-gan J>is Ercedebne 
hob cburche bi.lede, And stlflicbe heold op hire ri^te. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife's Prol. 2,80 7 'hus..Baar 1 stifly myne oTde 
housbondes on honde. That thus theyseyden in bir dronke- 
nesse. c X400 Lay.polks Mass-Bk. App. 111. 123 pat he may 
ben myche more stiffeloker groundyd in goddis seruise. 
1422 Yokce Xt. Secreta Secret. 153 Nero of the fayrnys of 
the fire-bla^ stifly bym reioiet. c 1425 Thomas of Erceld. 
49 Hir saddle was of reuylle bone, .. Stifly sette with pre- 
cious stone. 1535 CovERDALE Prov, XXX. 29 There be thre 
thinges go stiffly, but the golnge of tne fourth is the 
goodliest of all. <11555 Latimer Let. in Foxe A, ^ M. 
(1583) 1756/1 You confesse your brothers cause wherein he 
so stiffely standetfa. to be unlust. 1599 Dallam in Early 
Voy, Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 85 Wheare did run a rever, so 
bige and stifly, ..that we durste not adventur to rid over it. 
1623 J, Taylor (Water P.) Discov. Sea Land. Salish. Wks. 
(1630) 11.22/x At last by Ramsgates Peere we stiffly Rowed, 
The winde and tyde, a^inst vs Wow’d and flowed. 1678 
Moxon Meek. Exerc,v.2S The Handle.. hath a Mortess 
in it, as long within a quarter of an Inch as the thin piece 
(called the Tongue) is broad, and stifly so wide as to contain 
I the thickness of the Toome. 1766 Complete Farmer s. v, 
Surbaiing, The signs of this defect are his halting on both 


fore-Iegs, going stiffly. 1824 Scott St. Ronads vil, A bow 
was very stiffly exchanged between the ladies. 1885 Manch 
Exam. 26^ Jan. 5/4 The client, however, has to pay for this 
..more stiffly than he often imagines, 

“b. In comb, with pple. or adj. 

1606 Sylvester Du Barias n. iv. i. Troplieis 90 Whose 
harmfull point is headed stifly-straight With burnisht Brasse 
above an Anvil’s weight. 1614 — Bethulids Rescxie n. 79 
Noble Palm-Trees, mounting stifly-straight. x892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 319 Gardens, which rise terrace above 
terrace of stiffly cut trees. 1908 Nation 26 Sept. 892/1 The 
stiffly-worded Anglo-Russian note. 

Stiffl-necked (sti-fnekt), a. [f. sitf nech + 

-ED 2; after Gr,<ric\j]poTp&xv^os, Heb. fshi'iortf 
‘ hard of neck ’.] Having a stiff neck. Chiefly _/ff. 
of persons, with Biblical reference: Obstinate, 
stubborn, inflexible, haughty (cf. Neck ri.l 3 b). 
f Also of a horse : That will not obey the rein. 

1526 Tindale Acts vii. 51 Ye stiffenecked and of vneir- 
cumcised hertes and eares. a 1533 Frith Disp, PurgaU n. 
I j, Yf they be so styfnecked that they wyl not bow to the 
truth. 1545 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 79 The greate parte 
of these inordinate riche styfnecked Cytezens will not haue 
in their bowses that lyuely worde of our soules. 0x550 
Mary Basset In Marts Wks. (1557) 1366/1 If after fayre 
handelyng, we drawe styll stubbernely backeward, and., 
contynue yet vnreasonably styffe necked, lyke a Horse and 
Mule whiche haue no maner of vnderstandynge. 1565 
CooFER Thesaurus s. v. Equus, A stifle necked horse that 
wil not be ruled. 1625 K. Long tr, Barclay's Argents iv. 
xix, 310 Being stiffe-necked and stronger than the Bit with 
which he was held In, hce carryed him forceably into the 
enemies’ camp. 1710 Toiler No. 214 f i, I shall therefore 
give up ihi? stiff-necked Generation to their own Obstinacy, 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 462 One is con- 
verted, while the other seemingly goes away stiffnecked in 
his old errors. 185)8 Gissinc in Strand Mag. XV. 28 The 
stiff-necked old aristocrat had gone to London. 

Hence Stisffno’ckedly adv., obstinately; 
se'ckedness, obstinacy. 

a 1555 Latimer Lei. in Foxe A. M. (1583) 1756/1 It is 
no small iniquitie to keep any one poore man so long from 
his right and duetie so stiffeneckedly and obstinately. 1563- 
83 Foxe A, ^ M. 449/1 He alwayes wrote most com- 
mendable protestations agaynst obstlnacye and stifnccked- 
nesse, 1663 J. Wil.son Cheats 11. iii. We are wilfully, stifT- 
neckedly blind. 2699 Clacett rj Senn. 216 There will be 
both inconstancy .md stiffneckedness. 1857 Miss Wink- 
worth Tauler's Life ff Sertn. 132 note. He were a heretic 
who, after much admonition, should stiffneckedly disobey 
the Word of God. i86x J. G, Sheppard Fall of Rome xt. 
572 Astrength of will degenerating Into stiff-neckedness and 
obstinacy, 

Stiffaer, variant of Stiffener. 

StifEhess (sti'fnes). [f. Stiff c, + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being stiff (in any sense). 

L Rigidity, inflexibility 5 viscosity (of liquids and 
semi-liquids) ; density, heaviness, compactness (of 
soil). Alsojf^. 

1398 TRRvisA^ar^A. De P. R. xvii. clxxv. (1495) 7x7 Som* 
tyme a crokyd rodde is put in the fyre; and by hete of the 
fyre the styfnesse and bardnesse is tempred and made 
nessbe, and so the rodde is the more easelystreyghted. 01440 
Promp. Parv. 475/1 Styfnesse, or starkenesse, rigidiias, 
rigor, XS77 Gooce HeresbaclCs Husb, i. 24 b, Some grounde 
requireth more seede then other, as the grounde is of stifle* 
nesse or Hghtnesse. 1639 O. Wood Alpk. Bk. Secrets 169 
Incorporate all ih^e in a morter with a pestle with oyle of 
white Rose, and Virgins waxe thin scraped to the siifnesse 
of a plaisler, 1642 Fuller Holy Si. iii. xx. 206 The stiff* 
nesse of the judgement is abated, and suppled with charity. 
1726-31 Waldron Descr. Isle of Man (1865) 59 A \yoman.. 
was saved by the stiffness of her hoop petticoat which kept 
her above water. 1869 Rankine Machvtety < 5 * Millvjork 
531 In all cases in which precision of movement is required, 
stiffness is essential both to the moving pieces and to the 
framework of a machine, 

b. (See quots.) 

17x0 J. Clarke tr. RohauHs Nat, Philos. (1:720) 1 . 133 
The Property which is called Stiffness, and which Work- 
men call the Power of Springing. 1824 Tredcold Ess. 
Cast Iron 202 The stiffness of a body Is its resistance at a 
given deflexion. 

o. Naut, (See quots.) 

1877 W. H, White Nnv. Archit. iii. 65 This method may 
be used in estimating tbe ‘ stiffness * of a ship, i. e. her power 
to resist inclination from the upright by the steady pressure 
of the wind on her sails. 1513 Attwood Modem Warship 
67 The mctacenlric height is a measure of the stiffness of 
the ship. 

2. Lack of suppleness (in limbs, muscles, etc.) ; 
the name of certain diseases causing rigor of 
muscles, esp. tetanus. Also fig, 

X552 Huloet, Stifnes of sinowes, that the membres ne may 
be bowed, ietanicus morbus, ieianos. 1581 Mulcacteb 
Positiotis v\. (1887) 47 Where io3mtes be to bend,. .there 
must needes be motion : or else stifnesse will follow. i 59 * 
pERCiVALL Sp. Diet., Calambre, stifnesse of the sineww, 
the crampe, Neruorttm rigor, spasmus, 1641 Tatham D^’ 
traded State iv. i. (1651) 20 Whose knee dares own a spne* 
ness? whose Obeysance To Adulanter dare be ^wanting/ 
X791 Bvrke Corr. (1844) HI. 365 Your mother is, bating 
occasional stiffness, very well. 1862 W. Hunter BJggar fy 
Ho, Fleming iv, 145 The cattle are often attacked with a 
disease called the ‘stiffness ’or ‘cripple*. _ 

1 3. Strength, sturdiness, stoutness ; violence. Obs, 

1399 Lancl. Riclu Redeles 111. 251 Iche rcwm^.Sholde 

siaole and stonde..By styffnessc and strengthe Of stceris 
well y-yokyd. e J46oPromp, Parv. (Winch.) 436 Styfnesse, 
or stxzTigth,f>riiiudo, robur. 1596 Spenser FQ- *9 

And him against Sir Blandamour did ride With all the 
strength and stifnesse that be can. 1623 Bingham 
phon, Lipsius* Compar. V 3, They throw stones, .with such 
sliffenesse and strength, that the blow seemelh to come from 
some Engine. 
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4. Inflexibility in pnrpose, opinion, or course of 
action; resolution, firmness; obstinacy; hanghti- 
ness. 

1556 Pilgr, Per/, (W, de W. 1531) 92 Styfnes of mynde 
or obstinacy they haue, whyche frowardly wyll dcfende 
theyrerrour. 1641 J, Jackson TrueEvang, T,\\,\bx Such 
as did seeke the Glory of Martyrs.. out of stiffenesse of 
spirit. 1673 IR. Leigh] Tram/ Reh. 39 There has been 
a party of 'ejn in England., of such a pontifical stiffness, as 
if they were companions for none but princes, a 1677 Bar- 
row ^Vw.Wks. 1716 II. 38 Where may we discern, .that 
stoutness of courage and stiffness of patience which you 
talk of as the., issues of faith? 1690 Locke Huvt, Und, iv. 
xvi. § 3 And yet these of all Men hold their Opinions with 
the greatest stiffness. 17AX C. Middleton Cicero (1742) II. 
vi. 52 'i*he other chiefs of the Aristocracy, .whose stiffness 
had ruined their cause. 1887 Rider Haggard Allan Q. 
xxi. 242 The. .forces give on every side, there is no stiffness 
left in them. 

5. Formality ; constraint ; lack of ease or grace; 
coldness, aloofness (of manners and deportment) ; 
artificiality, excessive regularity, pedantry (of 
style). 

1^38 Junius Paint. Ancients 27 All the statues before 
Daedalus his time, have had a most unpleasant stifncssc. 
17x0 Felton D^ss.Cla5sicsyl^lZ)'JO Provided he. .doth not 
make himself a Slave to his Rules; for that will introduce 
a Stiffness and ’Affectation, which are utterly abhorrent 
from all good Writing. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to CUcss i8 Apr., An air so majestic, yet free from 
stiffness or affectation. 1748 Anson’s l^oy. iii. x. 412 There 
is a stiffness and minuteness in most of the Chinese produc- 
tions. ^ 1755 Ann. ir, 56 The king,, .laying aside all 
the stiffness of state,, .enjoys himself with a few select 
friends. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. 330 The two parts 
in one.. discover no restraint or stiffness in the melody, 
which continues to move with the same freedom, as if no 
canon had existence. 1836 [J. Grant] Random Recoil. Ho. 
Lords xiii, 299 Before he had spoken two or three sentences, 
it must have been apparent.. that he had not yet got rid 
of the formality and stiffness of school 1907 J, A. Hodges 
Elem, Phoiogr. fed. 6) 238 Introducing an unnatural stiffness 
into the portrait. 

Stifle (st 3 i*fl), A1so6-8 stiffle. [Of obscure 
origin. 

Connection withSnFp/TL is commonlyassumed, but is very 
doubtful.] ^ 

1. The joint at the junction of the hind leg and 
the body (between the femur and the tibia) in a 
horse or other quadruped ; corresponding ana- 
tomically to the knee in man. 

c 2320 SJr Trisir. 487 [With reference to cutting up a deer.] 
To pestifies he ^ede And euen atohem sebare. 2580 Blun- 
DEVIL Curing Horses Dis. oexii. 53 b, If a Horse halt be. 
hind, the griefe must either be in the hippe, in the stifile, 
in the bough [etc.]. 1726 Diet. Rust, (cd, 3), Gascoin, the 
hinder thl^ of a Horse, which begins at the StifHe. 2882 
Daily Tel. 26 Oct. 3/6 Although kicked in the stifie..and 
badly lamed, Althotas repeated his Tuesday's victory. 2897 
Encycl, S^ori 1 . 329/2 (Dogs) St/yie, the joint in a dog’s 
hind leg next to the buttock ; the hip joint. 2907 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 204 The size of the bone at the ankles and stifles being 
particularly important [in the foxhound], 
f 2. Dislocation or sprain of the stifle-joint. Obs. 
Quot. 1587 seems erroneous. 

2580 Blundevil Curing Horses Dis. exxiv. 56b, The 
stiffle commeth bymeanes of some side blowe, or some great 
straine, slipping, or sliding. 2^87 ’lUxscKVLsnd Bk. CatUllj , 
Horses (2596) 224 For a stiffle in the beele of a horse. I 

3. Comb, stifle-bone, -cap, -pan, the patella of ; 
a horse, the bone in front of the stifle-joint ; stifle- | 
joint = sense i ; stifle-slip (see quot.). 

16x0 Markham Master/, it. Ixxii. 338 If the horse be 
stifled, the *stifle bone will sticke out more of the one side 
then of the other. 2678 Land. Gas. No. With a white 

speck on the stifle bone on the far side. 2908 *Stifle cap 
[see quot. for siijfle sli/]. 2580 Blundevil Curing Horses 
Dis. cxxii.ssb, If the griefe be in the stiffle, then the Horse 
in his going will cast the "^stiffle ioint outward. 1888 Mac- 
Fadyean Com/. Anat. Dom. Anim. 1. 107 The stifle joint 
corresponds to the knee of the human subject. The^ bones 
that enter into its formation are the femur, the tibia, and 
the patella. 1893 Dunmore II. 75, 1. .fired at the 
last ram, hitting him in the last leg, breaking it at the stifle 
joint, c 2720 W. Gibson Farrieds Guide i. vi. (1738) 97 A 
small bone, somewhat round, called the Patella or '‘Stifle- 
pan. 2908 Animal Managein.-s,i^*StiJle s//>, dislocation 
of the *stifle cap. 

stifle (stsil’l), sbfi In 4 styffle. [f. Stifle z/.l] 
f 1. An asthmatic complaint, with difficulty in 
breathing. Obs. rarer-^. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. m. xv. (Tollemache MS.) 
.4s in hem bat haue be pirre and styfHes and hen pursyf 
and bihke hrebid [L. ut fatet ir. astlunaticis et anhelosis]. 

2. The fact of stifling or the condition of being 
stifled, rare. 

1823 Lasio Elia Ser. n. Amicus Rediv., Life meantime 
was ebbing fast away, amidst the stifle of conflicting judg- 
ments. 2825 Coleridge Lett., Convers. etc. (1836) 11. 188, 

I was ever in a stifle of my reflected anxieties. 2904 iVestm. 
Gas. 2 Nov. 2/3 The smell of trodden sods mingles with the 
stifle of all these poor unwashed folk in the warm moist air. 

3. (See quot.) 

x886 Barrowjian Sc. Mining Terms 64 Stifle^ noxious 
gas resulting from an underground fire. 

Stifle (stai'Pl), v.^ Forms: 4 stuf(f)le, 5-0 
stifll, 6 styfel, stiefle, stiffel, 6-7 styfie, stifel, 
6 - 8 , 9 dial, stiffle, 6 - stifle. [Of obscure origin. 

The early forms stu/le^ stu/j/le suggest connexion of some 
kind with OF. esiouffer to stifle, .«!molher. Cf. also Stife, 
and the early forms of Stew The view that the word is 
from ON. stf/la to dam up (water) appears untenable on 
the ground both of form and senses] 


1. iraiu. To kill by stopping respiration ; to kill 
or deprive of consciousness (a person or animal) by 
covering the moutb and nose, by depriving of pure 
air or by introducing an irrespirable vapour into the 
throat and lungs ; to suffocate, t Also with up, 

2513 fttoRE /// Wfcs, 68/2 So..keping down by 

force the.. pillovves hard vnto their mouthes, that within a 
while smored and stifled, theyr breath failing, thei gaue vp 
to god their innocent soules. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VI 
(1550) 69 b, Other wile, that be ivas stjffeled or smoldered 
betwene twoo fetherbeddes. 2570 Levins Manip. 127/35 To 
stifil, suj/ocare. 2582 N. Lichefielo tr. Casiati/ieda’s Conq. 
E. Ind. 65 There IS no covering todefend thesunne, whereon 
with the same onlymen arc stiffeled up. \.Marg\ Men stifled 
with the Sonne onely. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. 4 /itl. tv. iii. 33 
Shall I not then be stifled in the Vault? 2663 Phil. Trans. 
I. .^4 Fearing to be stifled by the bad Air. 2707 Mortijier 
Hush. (1721) I. ^26 You may smoke or stifle them [wasps] 
if they are in a hollow Tree. 2756 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 
24^ A dirty inconvenient lodging, where, perhaps, my nurse 
might stifle me with a pillow. 1834 Choker in C. Papers 
(1884) II June, One poor little boy. .was nearly stifled. 2867 
Freesian Harm. Con^. (1876) 1 . App. 741 ror fear of a 
tumult the King has Badricat once stifled to death. 

b. In hyperbolic or exaggerated use. Some- 
times = to affect with difficulty of breathing, pro- 
duce a choking sensation in. 

CZ400 BnR 2^8 pere was grete hete...J)at al stuffled him- 
self was, & felle into a grete sikenesse. 2585 Greene 
Planetomachia ir. C 3, The Casptans fearinge to bee stiffled 
with sweet sauors, weare in their bosomes buds of Hemlock. 
1592 Arden 0/ Feversham iv. 11.35, 1 am almost stifled with 
this fog. 2613 Siiaks. Hen. F///, iv. i. 58^ 1 am stifled 
With the mcere ranknessc of their toy. 2625 in Foster Eng. 
Factories tnd. (1909) HI. 56 To pack and sti/fle us togeather 
into close and aireles, unholsom corners. 2767 Jpoman of 
Fashion 1. 41 Bundled up in a green Cloth Joseph, enough 
to stifle the poor Child in this warm Weather. 2824 Miss 
L. M. Hawkins Annaline I. 87 They.. found the Baronet 
nearlystifled with laughing. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland 
ii. 23 He almost stifled her with caresses. 

c. absol. 

2667 Milton P. L. xi. 313 But prayer against his absolute 
Decree No more availes then breath against the winde, 
Blown stifling back on him that breath it forth. 2864 
Tennvson Aylmer's F. 613 A breathless burthen of low- 
folded heavens Stifled and chtll’d at once. 

4 . fis- 

1579 Lvly Wks. (Bond) 1. 248 When loue tickleth 
thee decline it lest it stiffle thee. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. 
St. V. xi. 398 The Anabaptists in like manner stifle Gods 
Church by crowding it into their corner. 2878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion ii. iv. 79 Breathing high thoughts unconsciously 
as air; Without them stifled! 

+ 2. To choke by compressing the windpipe ; to 
strangle, throttle. Obs. 

2548 Elyoi’s Dici.y Oblido^..\.o styfle, to kyll. 2585 T. 
Washington tr. Nlcholay's Foy. 1. vH, [Him] they con- 
demned to be hanged & stifled vpon the moste of the gollie. 

f b. ? To numb (a limb of the body) by arresting 
the circulation. Obs. 

2548 [see Stifling vbl. X632L1THCOW Trav. v. 205, 

I would often fetch a walke, to stretch my legs, that were 
stifled with a stumbling beast. 

fc. To cause stricture or strangulation in (a 
part). Obs. 2578 [see Stifling vH. 

•pd. Tochoke,cnish thelifeoutof(aplant). Obs. 
IS20 Tiudale Pract. Prelates Cviijhf [The ivy) waxeth 
greate..and sucketh the moystoure so sore out of the tre 
and his braunches, that it cboketh and stifleth them. 

f3. To suffocate by immersion; to drown. Also to 
choke by pouring water down the throat. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 449 A monke..fil doun 
of a brigge into a water, and was i-slufled [v.r. y-stoffed ; 
L, suj/ocatus est}. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Mark v. 13 The 
heard, .were stifled in the sea. 2601 Holland Pliny xxx. 
iv, II. 377 The hony wherein a number of bees were stifled 
and killed. 2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 509 There are 
other kind of mousiraps which do ketch mice tUiue; and 
othersome which do kil them, cither being, .stifeld with 
water, or otherwise. 2624 Relat, Cruel Proc. Amboyna ii 
Being a little recouered, they, .poured In the water as 
before, eftsoones taking him downe as be seemed to be 
stifled. 2705 tr. Bosnian’s Guinea 346 She despairing threw 
her self into a deep Well, in which she was stifled, 
i To Stop the passage of (the breath) ; to sup- 
press, prevent the emission of, choke in the utter- 
ance (the voice, a cry, sob, cough, etc.). Also 
poet, with up. Also in figurative context. 

e 249s Epit. Dk. Bedford in Skellon’s IVks. (1843) II. 391 
Dredeful Deth,.Ful dolorously his brelh hath sllfild. 2599 
B. JoNSON Cynthia’s Rev. iii. v. Then stifling a sigh or two, 
..you aduance your selfe forward. x6oi Marston, etc. fack 
Drum’s Enteri. 1. A 4 b, I was not borne. .To choake and 
stifle vp my pleasures breath. 2665 Howard Ind. Queen 
V, i. Name thy bold Love no more, lest that last Breath 
^Vhlch should forgive, I stifle with my Death. 17x1 Steele 
Sped. No. 158 F 4 As if she would if possible stifle her 
Laughter. 2768 Sterne Sent. Journ. H. Case 0/ Delicacy ^ 

1 did not attempt to stifle my cough, a 2770 Jortin Serm. 
(1771) II. iii. 47 Men. .take pains to. .stifle the reproofs of 
their conscience. 2B37 Diskaeu Venetia 1. xviii, C^adureis 
tried to stifle a sob. 1868 JVIiss Yonge Cameos I. xl. 344 
last cry, ere the flames stifled his voice. iBaiAIanch.Exafn. 

12 Sept, s/a He attempted to raise an alarm, but they stifled 
his cries. 2902 Buchan Watcher by Threshold 250 Slifimg 
the voice of conscience. 

'j' b. To repress, keep back, check the fio w of (teare). 
C1677 Sir P. Warwick Mem. (2701) 3^6,1 never sa/ 
shed tears but once, ..but be recollected himselfe, and s ^ 
stifled them. 2797 Mrs. Inchbald Wives as V *• 

20 They’ll suppose I have been more indisciect \stipi g 
tears} than I really have. 


c. To make mute or inaudible through inter- 
vening space or obstructing medium. 

J833 Ht. Martineau Charmed ^ea i. 4 Our voices Mere 
stifled in space. 1867 Morris fason iii. 247 The man whose 
shout the close Nemean trees Had stifled. xBoi Kipling 
Light that failed v. S3 The fog.. stifled the roar of the 
trattic of London beyond the railings. 

6 . In various figurative uses. a. To suppress, 
smother, keep from manifestation, expression, or 
activity (a feeling, passion, internal faculty, etc.). 

1610 Hocund Camden's Brit. (1637) 428 Their former 
piety was after a manner stifled. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pfcs, 26 It IS an usual device amongst their writers to stifle 
their reason. 1788^ Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xlviii. V. 26 In the 
mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of hu- 
manity. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe li. § 52. VIII. 2B0 
The discontent of Melzi..was stifled by the tide of Duke 
of Lodi. X876 M0ZLEY Univ. Serm. xv. 258 The higher 
mind in us is stifled and gives way to the lower. 

b. To destroy, crush, suppress, deprive of vitality, 
prevent the working or spreading of (a movement, 
activity, measure, etc.); fto silence (a person, 
objection). 

2621 'E.l&ikg Debates Ho. Z<?r<ffjCamden) 102 The proviso 
for the prynters styfles the proviso for corporacions. 2668 
R. Steele Husbandm. Calling v. (1672) 76 Let not your 
faith stifle your industry.^ 1603 J. E. Edwards Author. 
O. JjrH. Test. 410, 1 will stifle this cavelling objection. 2705 
Lend. Gas. No. 4168/2 This Insurrection was stifled in its 
very beginning. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 2 Apr. {1815) 
7 As it was my duty to stifle this correspondence in its birth. 
2857 Buckle Civtlis. I. xii, 671 It was a prolonged and 
systematic attempt to stifle all enquiry and punish all in- 
quirers. a 2873 Deutsch Lit. Rem, {1874) 172 The Koran 
for a time seemed to stifle all literature. x8^ L'pool Mer- 
cury 22 Oct. 5/3 This,. is the very way to stifle all efforts. 

C. To conceal, keep from becoming known, 
withhold from circulation or currency, suppress (a 
fact, report, truth, etc.; a document, letter), 

*577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. vii. 26 b/a in Holinshed, 
When hys [se. Plunket’s] workes shall take the ayre, that 
now. .are wrongfully emprisoned, and in maner stiefled in 
shadowed cowches. 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacra: ii. v. §2 
The other rank of those which were left to Gods band con- 
sisted of these, i. He that stifles and smothers his own 
prophecy, as Jonas did. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s 
Trav. II. 103 When complaints are brought to Court against 
any Chan, he lets them come to the King’s Ear if the Chan 
be his Enemy, or stiffles them 5f the Chan be bis friend. 
2700 Congreve Way of World v. ii, We stifl'd the Letter 
before she read so far. 2712 Heapne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 
383 That Dr. Mill made a Will, and that Langhorn, or some 
body else, stifled it, 2788 Franklin Wks. 2840 
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i.209 The papers, be thought of too much value to be stifled^ 
and advised the printing of them. 2828 Scott F, M. Perth 
XV, The rumour may stifle the truth for a short tune. 

d. To cover up so as to conceal from view or 
prevent display, poet. 

2820 Keats Hyperion ^1, 245 The shady visions come to 
domineer, Insult, and blind, and stifle tm my pomp. 

6 . To smother or e.xtinguish (a name). 

2726 Swift Gulliver i. v, 1 might easily have stifled it 
[the flame) with my coat. 2B52 Hazlitt tr. Hue’s Tar» 
iary xvi. (1856) 401 All the travellers, armed with felt 
carpets, were endeavouring to stifle the flame. ^ 189s *G. 
hloRTiMER ' Tales West. Moors a6o The smoke is choking 
and pungent, as it jets out through the damp, black earth 
that ‘ stiffles , or stifles, the flames. 

■fb. To extinguish or quench (a physical quality). 
1725 Bradley’s Family Diet, s, v. Salt. The Salt made 
White in this manner is not so salt as the Grey, because the 
Fire has stifled many of its Points. 

1 7. To choke up, impede the flow of (running 
water); to obstruct the passage of, absorb, quench 
(rays of light). Obs. 

2629 H. C. Disc, Drain. Fens B 4, The riuers [being] stifled 
with weedes for want of a current. ^ 2704 Newton Optics 
X. IX. X. (1721) 161 They [coloured bodies] stop and stifle in 
themselves the Rays which they do not reflect or transmit, 
2785 Imison Sell. Arts (1790) I. 194 Its back part is black, 
to stifle the rays that are reflected upon it. 1794 Herschel 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 54, I found, that by stifling a 
great part of the solar rays, my object speculum would bear 
a greater aperture. 

*t* 8 , To choke up (an orifice). Ohs. rare~^. 

2632 Shirley Traitor 111. x. (1635) E 2, Make fast the 
Cbamber-doore, stiffle the keyhole and the crannies, I must 
discourse of secret matters. 

9. To slip (money) secretly or surreptitiously in 
(a person’s hand). (? A jocular or cant use.) Obs. 

2604 Middleton Ant fy Night. D 2, With that they stifeled 
two or three Angels in the laivyers right band. 

10. intr. To be or become suffocated ; to perish 
by stoppage of breath. In •weaker sense : To feel 
in danger of suffocation, to feel almost unable to 

breathe. . 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ir. 363 We cary about 
vs infinite causes and meanes, whereby wc are 
in danger of stifling, and as it were of 
C Bro^e fane Eyre xv, I was just ces^ 

the fumes of conservatory flowers and | 

2857 J. Hamilton Less. Gt. ^*^5?) 3M lo 

breath stifling and the beart-stnags ijjat 

Gas. 26 Mar. 2/1 Others «nnotremam in ^ atmesph^^^^ 

is not constantly replenished with fr«h o >g ^ 

+ b. fig. Of a person or an J^ninaterwl t^hing. 

WM ‘N?ml tJlcJ Will so your a^usotion ouar-wriRh, 

That you shall Slide m your ownc report. 

Stifle (stM-ri), Jiameo’- Also C-Satifflo. 
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[f. Stifle j^.1] trans. To affect (a horse, dog, etc.) 
with stifle or dislocation of the stifle-bone. Chiefly 
m passive. Hence Sti’fled ppU a. 

J580 Blundevil Curing Horses Dis. c-pciv. s6b, The 
Horse is said to be stiffled when the stiffiing bone is re- 
mooued from the right place. But if it be not remooued 
nor losened, and yet the Horse halteth by meanes of some 
griefe there, then we say that the Horse is hurt in the stifHe, 
and not stiffled. 16^ Markhasi CavH.vii. Ixxyi. 77 Ifhee 
halt behinde, he is hipped or stifHed, if he be hipped hee is 
past cure, if stifled [etc.^ 1639 T. de Gray Compl. Horsevu 
(1656) 595 Take a cord and fasten it to the pastern of the 
stifled legge. 1685 Dancerfield Mem. 7 Mar. 32, I went 
. .thence to Ashfield, where I Stifled my Horse. 2859 H. H. 
Dixon Silk ^ Scarlet But we are forgetting Tarquin 
[a foxhound], who became stifled at Berkeley. 

Sti'fie-burn, v. AgHc, [f. SxifIiE or sh^ 

+ Born v.'] trans. To bum (field-refuse and 
snrface-soil) in heaps pressed down with small 
access of air. Also Sti'fle-burning vbl, sb. 

2844 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 169 Paring and Burning, or, 
as it is called in North Wilts, ‘stifle-burning*, is a system 
lately introduced into the south of the county. 2849 John- 
ston Exp. Agric. 257 The burning should be slowly con- 
ducted, and \Wth little access of air, a method which is well 
described by the epithet of stifle-burning. 2862 in MortorCs 
Farmer's Cal. 166 A neighbour stifle-burned a clover lea 
from which a crop of hay w'as just cleared. 

stifled (stai’f Id), ppl. a. [f. Stifle z/A + -ed i.] 
i-1. Strangled. Obs. 

IS®. Cooper Annu. Def. Truth iii. gb, To make men 
forbeare stifled meates. 

2. In the ordinary senses of the verb: Suffocated, 
smothered, suppressed, etc. 

a 2643 W. Cartw'RICht To Lydia iil. Poems {1651) 243 , 1 
hate a secret stifled flame, Iret yours and mine have Voice, 
and Name. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 382 Such stifl’d 
Noise as the close Furnace hides. 2827 Shelley RovoU 
Islam w. xiL 5 The blood.. Of the dead and dying.. Like 
stifled torrents, made a plashy fen Under the feet. 2820 
Byron Mar. Fal. i v. i, Turbulent mutterers of stifled treason. 
284s Disraeli Sybil v. iv, * Hafa, hah ! ' said Morley, with a 
sort of stifled laugh. 

3. Devoid of fresh air, close, stuffy. 

2824 Scott Redgaunilet ch. xui, In a stifled and subter- 
ranean atmosphere. 2863 Hawthorne Our Old Home. 
Pil^. Boston (2879) 17s We were shonm into a small, stifled 
parlor. 

StiEer (starflaj). [f. Stifle t/.i + -eu1.] One 
who or something which stifles, suffocates, smothers, 
suppresses, etc. 

2642 H. More Song 0/ Soul ii. iii. ii, 50', You stlflers now be 
gone. Let fall that smoring mantle. Demonol. 

267 Lord'keeper Guildford was also a stiller of the proceed- 
ings against witches. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop viii, My 
best affections have experienced, this night, a stifler. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo, Suck xviii. 347 We have to consider who 
are the stifled people and who the stiflers. 
b- Thieves' slang. The gallows. 

18x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xxiii, I think Handle Dandle and 
I may queer the stifler for all that is come and gone. 

c. A’Hl. slang. « Camouflet. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 197/1 Camoii/letf or Stifler. 2873 
Knight Diet. Meek, 

Stifling* (stsi'flig), vhl. sb?' [-IKG 1.] 

1. The action of Stifle z/.l; suffocating, smother- 
ing, suppressing, etc. ; tnumbing; f strangulation. 

2548 Patten Exled. Scot. PreC cvjb utarg., Cast in a 
deadly slumber with a stifelinge, & benumminge of al partes. 
2578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxxviii. Gyz The seede of wilde Carrot 
..IS very good agaynst the suffocation and stiflinges of the 
Matrix. 1722 Addison Sped. No. 21 r 7 Retainers to 
Phj'sick, who. .amuse themselves with the slifltngof Cats in 
an Air Pump. 2805 Wordsw. Waggoner i. 19 Now and 
then Comes a tired and sultry breeze With a haunting and 
a panting, Like the stifling of disease. 2882 Garden xZ Mar. 
178/2 Thishardy little plant cannot bear stifling or coddling 
in high heat and close air. 
f 2. FarHery. (See qoot) Ob 5 . 

16x0 L. W. C. Perf. Disc. Horse (2624) B For the paine 
in the Head, or Stifeling. 

Sti*fling, vbl. sbfl Farriery'. ? Obs, Also 6-7 
stifeling, 0-8 stiffLing. [f. Stifle + -ing 1.] 

1. Dislocation or sprain of the stifle-joint. 

2580 BLys•DE^^L Curing Horses Dis. exxiv. 56 b, Of 
stlffllng, and hurtes in the stiffle. 2639 T. de Gray Compl. 
Horsem. (1656) 596 Take pitch.. and. .annoint the stifling. 

2. Comb, stifling-bone = stifle-bone (Stifle 
sb.'i- 3 ) ; stifling-place, ? the region of the stifle- 
joint. 

2580 'BLWDEVty.CuringHorses Dls.cxjdv. 56'bj The Hor.«:e 
is said to be stifiled when the ■’^stifiling bone is remooued 
from the right pbce. 2725 Bradley's Family Diet, s.v,. 
Some Blow or Stroak.. which either puts out the Stifflmg- 
Bone, or much hurts or strains the Joint. 13^0 Blundevil 
Curing Horses Dis.cxxxw 57 The ^stifillng place is not so 
broad as the shoulder. 2701 Lend. Gaz. No. 3751/8 A Scar 
in the Stifling-place on the off Side. 

StiBing (stai’flig), ppl. a. [f. Stifle v?- + j 
-ing2.] That stifles or tends to stifle; suffocat- j 
ing, smothering, choking. | 

a 1560 TH^ZRyEne^d^^In. (1562) Aainjb, Acloudofstifilng i 
stinkinge smoke. x6o3}*Iars 70S Antonio's Rev. iv. iv, ITien 
death, Uke to a stifling incubus. Lie on my bosome. 2633 
P. Fletcher PurpU Jsl. :l x!, When the Chanel’s stopt 
with stifeling mire. 179$ Southey yean of Arc vni. 593 
The soil, that trampled late By multitudes, sent up its stifling 
clouds Of dust, 2863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola xxxvi. As a strong 
body struggles against fumes with the more violence when » 
th^ begin to be stifling. | 

D. Of hot or close air, a close room, etc. : Pro- 


ducing the sensation of suffocation ; in which one 
breathes with difficulty ; oppressive to the lungs, 
f Also quasi-^zrfzi., in string hot. 

1737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucca's Mem. (1738) 105 The 
Weather was stifling hot 2748 Anson's Voy, ii. v. 184 A 
most intense and stifling heat. 2832 Hr. Martineau Ireland 
120 The heat was stifling, from, many sleepers being collected 
wthin a small space. 2^ Lady M. Verney Verney Mem. 
IV. 282 A stifling cell in Newgate. 


C- fig- 

2584-7 Grekne Cards of Fancie (1503) C iij, The stiffehng 
stormes of vnbrideled fancie. 1649 Milton Eikon, xxvii. 
524 A stifling and obstructing evil that hath no vent. 2884 
R. Paton Scott. Ch. X. 104 The stifling atmosphere of legend 
and myth, c 2900 Bridges La Gloire de Voltaire Poems 
(1912) 3S4 Let your unwholesome flattery flow ungrudged, 
And with ungrudging measure shall men pour Their stifling 
homage back. 

t d. Stifling grass, the Royal Fern, Osmunda 
regalis. 

169. A. SVKSON Descr. Galloviay (1823I 78 They call this 
plant also by the name of stifling-grasse. 

tience Sti’fllngly adv. 

28^9 H. Rogers Ess. (1660I 11 . 149 They forget that it is 
possible for perfumes to be as stifllngly strong as ill odours. 
1887 Rider Haggard yess xxiii, The air was stiflingly hot. 

Stifaer, variant of Stiffeseu. 


II Stiffc. Obs. [G., a bishopric.] The domain 
of a German prince-bishop. 

1637 R. Monro ExPed. ii. 76 He. .left the Duke of Anhalt 
as Stat-houlder ; not only over the Towne, but also over the 
whole Stifle of Madeburg. 2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Sti/l, a 
German word, which hath been lately used among us for the 
small division of a Region or Province. 28x9 Scott Leg, 
Montrose ii, I have myself commanded the whole stift of 
Dunklespiel on the Lower Rhine. 

tStig, V. Obs. rare^^. [a. ON. slygg/a-shf f. 
stygg-r shy, wary.] intr. To start in alarm. 

a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 5302 pan stemes he with J>e sloute 
kjTig & stiggis with his name. 

Stigh(e, Stighele : see Sir, Stile. 
f Stight, sb.^ Obs. rar€^^. [? Corrupt form of 
stiy Stt sbi\ A path. 

a I J40 Hampole Psalter xvL 5 Mak perfit my gates in H 
strctis tr'.r. stightes, Vulg. semitas). 

+ Stigllt^ sb."^ Obs. rarir^. In 4 styebt. [f. 
Stight r/,] Battle array, 

*375 Babdour Bruce iii. 658 Till god gifl* grace we be of 
mycht Agayne our fayis to hauld our stychl. 

t Stigbti V. Obs. In 4 pa. t. stijthed, pa. pple. 
atiat. [OE. stihlauj stihtian = OLow Frankish 
stintan^ stiftdn (MLG., MDu. sHchien, stijtetiy 
mod.Du. stieh/en), OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) stiften, 
ON. sUtta (Sw, sliflCj Da. sd/U, Icel. siipia, are 
from LG-).] trans. To set in order, arrange, place. 
^825 Vesp. Psalter cxii. 5 Wynsum mon..stihta 5 (L. 

his in dome, axooo Boeth. Metr. xx. 178 
'pu..on ussawlejesettest, hi si^flan eacstyrest&stlbtest. 

2X22 O. B. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 2086, On bam an & 
twentigan geare b^es b© Willelm weolde & stihte Engle land 
swa him God uSe, e 2350 Will. Palerne 4425 pan rau^t sebe 
forb a ring a riche & a nobul, pe ston bat peron was sti5t was 
of so stif vertu, pat [etc], 1400-^0 Wars Alex, 195 pai 
, .stallid him in a stoule stede & sththed him faire. Ibid. 
1543 A Mitre, ..Stbt [Dubl. MS. slight] staffull of stanes. 
Ibid. 2693 Be bis ser Dary..deuysid bis plstill pe kyng of 
kyngs was called. ..pus, vndirstand I, was be stile & stijt 
[v.7\ styght] in bare-eftir, ‘Jour satrapaires ' [etc.]. 

t StlgUtle, V. Obs. Forms : 4 stij-, Bty 5 tte, 
-tel, (stigble, stiglo, sticble), 4-5 Bti 5 til(l, 
stightill. -tel, etigli-, styghtle, styghtylle, 
(stighill, stihle, stihsle, stifle, stithle, stithil). 
See also Stickle v, £ME. stiythj frequentative f. 
stiyte Stight v."] 

1. trans. To dispose, arrange, set in order; to 
prepare, make ready ; to control, rule, govern ; to 
direct (a helm or rudder) ; to ordain, assign, ap- ; 
point ; to set or establish (in a place or position), 

a 2300 Cursor M. 29425 (Edin.) Steuin stichlid him al bune, 
and ban bigan a grete prroun- Ibid. 22093 [sa]]e 

be fend him blsse Cbcsln stede of birbe I wissc pate beste cs 
stiglid [Gdtt. stighlid, Cott. titeld] til his stalle. c 1350 Will, 
Palerne 2299 was his stiward bat slijiled al his 

mejTie. 23.. E.E, Allit.P. C.402 If we..stylle steppen 
in b® s^3e he [God] slyjilez hym selucn. a 2400 Minor 
Poems Jr. Vernon MS. xxix. iv. 20 Alle be lewes hi hem- 
selue Were stiblet to wonc in a strete. <12400-50 Wars 
Alex. 5S9 Lat him as ayre. .enherit mylandis, And stall we 
him in stede of b^ to sUjtil/ myrewme. cxi^ooDestr. Troy 
23282 Nowthir stightill bai stcre, ne no stithe ropes. 

iibsol. 2393 Lancu P. pi. C. XVL 40 Reson stod and 
stshlede as for stywarde of balle. • 

b. With hostile notion: To * dispose of', put 
dotvn (an antagonist), 

ox^o Will. Palems 2899 pe stoutest & pc sternest he 
sti3tied sone after, pat he garte b® grettest to hire prison 
loupe, c x^ooDestr, Trcyaigj Al! be Renkes of myrewme 
will bi red folowe, Asstorest ofstrenghttostigbtUl thyfoose. 

2. intr. To bestir or exert oneself, put forth one’s 
strength or energy ; to strive, contend, fight 

c 2350 Will. Palerne 3282 Moebe folk him folwed bat fcrll 
to hi* hold, how sternli he & be [stede] schold stijtli to-gadere. 
23,. Gau.\ Sf Gr.Knt.xos per-foreof faceso ferCjHestijtlez 
slif in stalle. c 2450 Merlin xx. 333 And so haue thel medled 
and styghtled till they haue founde the kyngc Boors vpon 
foote, c 2470 Gol. 4 * Goto. 460 Schipmen our the streme thai 
stithil fuHstraugbt. | 

3. ? To intervene as mediator or umpire. j 

C1440 Vork Mysi. xxxi, 75 Rex. What ! and schall I rise ] 


STIGMA. 

nowe, in be deuylHs name? To stighill amang straungeres 
in stales of a state. 

Hence f Stvghtling vbl. sh. 
c 1400 Destr, Troy 1997 Was no stightlyng with stere, ne 
no stithe ropes. C1450 Merlvi xxii. 408 Gawein . .made soche 
stightlynge a-monge hem that alle dide resorte bakke wheder 
thei wolde or noon. 

tsti’ghtler. Obs. Insstyteler. [f.prec.-^ 

-Efil.] = STICKI/ER. 

c 1425 Cast. Persev. p. 76 (Plan) Lete nowth ouer many 
stytelerys be with Inne be plase. 

t Sti-ghtly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Stight sh?- + 
-LY 2.] '{ Xn due order. 

2340^0 Al/saunder^g^ Stones stirred they bo&stightlich 
layde On hur engines full gist to ungome I? read unioine] be 
walles, 1:2400 Destr. Troy 6773 All the nobill anon. .Gird 
doun of the grekesynto grj’m dethe, And slird horn in the 
stoure Slightly vnfaire. 

Stigian, obs. form of Sttgian, 

Stigma (sti*gma). PI. stigmata (sti'gmata) 
or stigmas (sti’gmaz). See also Stigsie. [a. L. 
stigma^ a. Gr, < 2717 ^ 0 , mark made by a pointed in- 
strument, brand, f. root *stig- in ori\etiv {x-^^stigy-^ 
to prick, puncture : see Stick z/.] 

1. A mark made upon the skin by burning with 
a hot iron (rarely, by cutting or pricking), as a 
token of infamy or subjection; a brand, Also/^. 

2596 Harincton Mctam. Ajax C 2b, Circumcision.. im. 
pressing a painefull stigma, or caracter in Gods peculiar 
people. 2645 Rutherford Tryaltp Tri. Faith (1845) 256 
When a burning iron is put on the face of an evil-doer, it 
leaveth behind it a brand, or a stigma. 27785^. TahemacU 
Fraones 35 His flinty Front my Stigma shou’d retain. 2W3 
W. H. Russell Diary North <5- 1 . 246 The advertise- 

ments for runaway negroes,, .the description of the stigmata 
on their persons — whippings and brandings, scars and cuts. 
2879 Farrar Si. Paul (2883) 471 He was branded.. with the 
stigmata of the Lord Jesus [cf Gal. yi. 27]. 2892 Meredith 
07 te of Conq, i, He. -thankfully received his runaway hat,., 
making light of the muddy stigmas imprinted by the 
pavement. 

2. pig. A mark of disgrace or infamy ; a sign of 
severe censure or condemnation, regarded as im- 
pressed on a person or thing ; a ‘ brand 

j a 26x9 Fotiierby Aiheotn. i. xvi. § 4 (1622) 268 They seta 
i stigma, and a note vpon all that impugne it. a 16*3 Buck 
Rich. Ill, ir, (1646) 63 All such slaughters [were] from thence 
1 call'd Bartelmies-.in a perpetual! Stigma of that Butchery. 

I 2777 CnATHA^t Sp. on Addr. x8 Nov., I.. call upon your 
I Lordships, .to stamp upon it an indelible stigma of the public 
abhorrence. 2809 R, K. Porter Trav. Sk. Russia 4 Sweden 
(1813) II, 273 (Index) Houghton gallery, purchased by 
Catherine, and added to the collection at the Hermitage; a 
stigma on this country'. 2855 Macaulay MV/, .^n’g’.xiv. III. 
410 Moderate politicians, .were unwilling to put astigmaon 
a man . .distinguished both by his abilities and by his amiable 
qualities. xBSz J. H. Blunt Ref Ch. Eng. II. 272 Branded 
with the stigma of iliegitimac>% 

b. A distinguishing mark or characteristic (of 
a bad or objectionable kind); in Path, a sign of 
some specific disorder, as hysteria. 

2B59 Sala Tw, roitnd Clock (1861) 216 Among a family of 
blooming girls one who already wears the stigmata of old 
maidenhood. ^ xZgpj AllhitCs Syst, Mcd.ll, 889 Thestigmas 
of .a morphinist are plausibility and dIsorderJiness. 2907 
W. C. Krauss Ir. E. MesideCs Psychiatry 84 Stigmata of 
Degeneration. 2^26 A Bennett These Twain 38 His in- 
corrigible vulganiy of a small manufacturer who displays 
everywhere the stigmata of petty commerce, 

3. pi. Marks resembling the wounds on the 
crucified body of Christ, said to have been super- 
naturally impressed on the bodies of certain saints 
and other devont persons. 

Sometimes extended to other marks, as crosses, sacred 
names, etc., supposed to be supernaturally implied. 

263* Lithcow Trav. 1. 24 St. Frances with his inuisibic 
Stigmata, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 5 Aug, 1670, Mons^ Mon- 
coDj's., was by no means satisfied with y* stigmata of those 
Nunns, because they were so shy of letting him scrape the 
letters, which were Jesus, Maria, Joseph. 2842 Earl 
Shrewsbury Let. to A.L. Phillip/'s 6 Her confessor then 
told us that she had the stigmata on her hands, feet, and side. 
1880 Augusta T, Duane St. Catherine o/Sierux 3^ During 
the lifetime of the Saint the stigmas remained in^’isibIe, but 
were not so after her deatL 

b. nonct-iise. Ineffaceable stains of blood, sup- 
I posed to remain on the floor of a room where a 
murder has been committed. 

2828 Scott M. Perth Inlrod., If any Seneschal . .had, by 
means of paint, ..endeavoured to palm upon posterity sup- 
posititious stigmata,,. the impostor would have cho^n the 
Queen’s cabinet and the bedroom for the scene of his trick. 

4. Path. A morbid spot, dot, or point on the skin, 
esp. one which bleeds spontaneously. 

2862 Lovell Hist. Anwt. 4 * Min. 128 The eye [of a wolf] 
applied extenuats the glaucoma and stigma's. 2877 F. T, 
lioBEETS Theory 4 Pract. Med. (ed. 3) I. 37^ Cutaneous 
haemorrhages assume theform of, .stigmata^orminutcpolnts, 
petechisCf or rounded rpots, and vibices or lines. 2897 All- 
butCs Syst. Med. IV. 280 The distended capillaries on the 
cheek, the so-called ‘venous stigmata,’ which arc attributable 

to alcoholic excess. 

5. Zool. and Anat. a. Each of the respiratory 
openings or breathing-pores in insects and other 
invertebrates ; a spiracle. Also applied to other 
small openings or pores, as that of the pneumato- 
cyst in ffydrozoa, (PI. usually stigmata.) 

1747 Genii, Mag. XVII. 132/2 Such as have need of re- 
spiration have iracheas and stigmas, which admit, .as much 
air as is.. needful for the insect. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VIII. 13 The stigmata, as they are called; or those boles on 
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the sides of its body, through which the animal (fr. cater- 
pillar] IS supposed to breathe, 1832 Griffith tr. Cuvier 
XIV 3 ttole^ In the crickets, .and the libcllulrc, the sides of 
metaihorax are each provided with a stigma. 1861-3 Lk 
Conte Ciassif, Coleopiera N.Atner. i. Introd. p.xviii, The 

S rothoracic breathing pore or stigma or spiracle. 1888 
.OLLESTON & Jackson Anim. Life 103 Ascidian. .The longi- 
tudinal vessels . . inclose the stigmata or apertures which lead 
from the cavity of the pharynx to the peribranchial or atrial 
cavity. 

b. The part of an ovisac or Graafian follicle 
where it ruptures to discharge the ovum. 

1^0 CouES Omiihol, 327 Such rupture of the Graafian 
follicle (ovisac). . occurs along a line where the. .blood-vessels 
. . upon its surface appear to be wanting, called the stigma. 

c. A natural spot or mark, as one formed by 
enlargement of a neivnre on the fore-wings of 
certain insects {^pterostigma), or the pigment- or 
e3’e-spot of an infusorian. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Kntomol. Ill, 377. 1871 Staveley 

Brit, Insects 153 On the front margin of the fore-wing (of 
Hymenoptera] is a thickened spot or stiguia. 1805 D. Sharp 
Insects 1. 534 The Proctotrypidae.. frequently have a pig- 
mented spot or stigma on the front wings. 

6. Bot, That part of the pistil in flowering plants 
which receives the pollen in impregnation, of very 
various form, situated either directly on the ovary 
(sessile) or at the summit (more rarely the side) of 
the style. Also applied to an analogous structure 
in cryptogams. (PI. usually stiginas^ 

*753 Chambers* Cycl, Suppl. s.v..S*«r//, The stigmata are 
obtuse. j8xz Nesv Bot. Card. 1, 26 The styles acuminate, 
and the stigmas obtuse. x85a Darwin Contriv. Orchid 
fertilised ix. (1877) 240 The viscid secretion of the stigoms of 
some Orchids. 1882 vines tr. Cachs* Bot. 343 The female 
organs (in Crj’ptogams]. .called archegonia, are, when. .cap- 
able of being fertilised, flask-shaped bodies., prolonged into 
a long neck.. .A row of cells ..passes through the neck, .and 
is continued as far as the cells which form the so-called 
* Stigma.’ 

7 . In Ellis’s Stigmalic Geometry, A point whose 
movement in a certain plane is determined by that 
of another point (the index) in the same plane. 

1863 [see Stigmatic B. 4]. 1864 Ref. Brit. Assoc, ii. 2 If 
H and K be fixed stigmata. ^ Ibid.^ hi is the index and P 
the stigma of a stigmatic straight line. 

Stigmal (sti’gmal), a, rarr~°, [f. Stigm-a -i- 
-AL.] Pertaining to a stigma; stigmatic (in scien- 
tific senses). In recent Diets. 

II Stigmaiia (stigmca*ria). GeoL PI. -as. [mod. 
L., f. Stigjia, in reference to the marks or scars 
on the fossil: see below,] A former genus of 
fossil plants, whose remains are found abundantly 
in the coal-measures ; they consist of branching 
bodies, covered with regularly arranged depressions 
or scars, and are now commonly believed to be the 
roots of Sigillaria and possibly other trees, the 
scars being the points of attachment of the rootlets. 
Also attrtb» 

1845 Lvell Trav. N, Anter. I. 84, I was curjous to know 
whether the Stigmarix would be found here in the under- 
clays. 1846 Proc, Amer, Philos, Soc, IV. 274 The fossil 
plant known as stigmaria was the root of a sigillaria,^ 1851 
hlANTELL Petrifactions i.§ 2. 37 fig., Erect stem of Sigillaria 
with Stigmaria-roots; in a coal-mine in Nova Scotia. 1885 
Geikie Text-Bk. Geol. vi. 11. iv. § 1 (ed. 3) 728 There can be 
little doubt, .that Stigmaria was a Ij'pe of root common to 
more than one kind of tree. 

Hence StigmaTian tr., belonging to, or contain- 
ing remains of, Stigmatia; StlgmaTioid a,, 
resembling Stigmaria. 

1855 J. Phillips Man. Geol. 218 This is the under-clay — 
the stigmarian bed. _ 1902 Ann. Bot. XVI. 559 The vascular 
branches of Stigmarian rootlets. 

Sti^mat (sti'gmset). Bhotogr. [? back-fonna- 
tion from SriGSfATictr.] A stigmatic lens or com- 
bination of lenses : see Stigjiatic A. 8. 

xgox Photo-miniature Sept. 245 (Cent., Suppl.) ‘Single* 
lenses, such as the elements forming Gray's Double Stigmat. 
Stigmat, variant of Stigmate, 

Sti*gxnatal, tr. rare~~°, [f. Gr.<rTt7;iaT- S tigma 
- f- -Ai/.] = Stigmal. 

i8S9 Ann. Rep. Smithsonian Insiit. 1858, 187 The lateral 
region is that between the sub-dorsal and stigmatal lines. 

Stigmate(sti-gm^t). Only in //«rtr/. Nowrartr. 
Also 4-5 stygmate, 7 atigmatto, 7“9 stigmat, 
[pi. stigmates ad.L. stigmata pi. of Stigma, Cf, 
K. stigmate.'l 

1. « Stigma 3. ^ 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (RolU) YIII, 5=5 She had the styg- 
mates in her handes and feete and side, 1483 Caxton Golcwt 
Lee. 3r4b, Whan he hadde praid..Saynt fraunceis by his 
hoK' Signes and Slygmates he was. .deJyueryd ofhispayne. 

. x6io vr.Bonaveniure's Life St. Francis xvl 170 Graced and 
adorned with the Sacred Stigmaties of our Lord. x686 
Aclionby Painting Illustr. 141 A Saint Francis in hresco, 
who receives the Stigmats upon his Knees. 1839 A. K. 
PiHLUPrs tr. MontalemberCs St. Eliz. Hungaiy p- xxvii. 
Those five bright and glorious stigmats, which .. he (bt. 
Francis) had received. 

b. A mark as of a wound or puncture, a scar. 
x85x J. H. Bennet Shores of Mediterr, iii. xv. (rj 7 Sl S 4 S 
So severely bitten (by ants] that it took weeks lo efface the 
stigmates. . • i. i. 

•j* 2. A mark of correction orannotation in a book 
or manuscript. Obs. 

1583 Fulke Def. Answ. Pref. 73 The Bible printed at 


Antwerpe,.. where the inargcnts..befun of diuerse readings, 
obeliskes, asterisks, stigmates. 

Hence Sti’gmated a., marked with the stigmata. 
1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. 158 The joy. .with which 
Uiose crossed and stigmated hands (in the badge of the 
Franciscan monasteries] are welcomed by the traveller. 

Stigmatic (stigmjE*tik),fl. and.fA [ad. med.L. 
stigmatiais (ocenrring in some MSS. of Cic. De 
Off. ii. 7. 25, where the true reading is stigmatias)^ 
f. L. St igjfiai - 1 see Stigma and -ic. Fr. has stig- 
matique in sense 6 (Littr^). 

In early use sometimes accented stigmatic •. cf. he'reiic.\ 

A. adj. 

1. Constituting or conveying a stigma ; branding 
with infamy; ignominious; severely condemn ator)'. 

1607 Heywood Worn, killed cv. Ktndn.iylixi) C 4, Print in 
my face The most stigmaticke title of a villaine, a 1631 
Donne Ignat, Conclave (1634) 17 Hee. .Imprinted the names 
of Antichrist, ludas, and other stlgmatique markes vpon the 
Emperour. X870 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. (1875) 311 The 
application of any such stigmatic phrase to the work of 
Webster is absun!. 1876 —'N'ote Eng. Repub. 10 Cruelty in 
Ireland, ctuc] ty in Jamais, cruelty in the plantation, cruelty 
in the jail, each of the.se in turn has naturally provoked the 
stigmatic brand of his approbation. 
i*2. Marked with a ‘stigma* or brand, branded. 
In quot. 1602 app. humorously used in reference to an 
academic degree or distinction ; cf. B. 1. 

x_6o2 attd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. t. iv. 437 Any of those 
Stigmatick malsters of arte, that abused vs in times past. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 158 If the luror bee. .adiudged. .to be 
branded, or to be stlgmatique. 

•f* 3. Marked with or having a deformity or blemish; 
deformed, ill-favoured, ngl)'. Obs. (or rare arch.) 

1597 Drayton Heroical Ep., John to Matilda xi6 Hospi- 
tails.. for the crook'd, the hault, the stigmatick. x6ox Var- 
ington Tu>o Lament. Trag. iv. vL in Bullen O. Pi. IV. 73 
A loathsome toade, A one ej-de Cyclops a stigmaticke brat. 
1609 Heywood Brit. Troy viii. ix. 171 The Muse hath 
made him Stimiiaticke and lame. — Dialogues x\\\. 

Annot. V5, A Proverbe..y7i^xriV^ frdior, asperstupon any 
stigmatick, and crooked fellow. sBzj Lamb Sir Jefery 
Dunstanm Hone's Every.day Bk. 11. 843 But some little 
deviation from the precise line of rectitude might have been 
winked at in so tortuous and stigmatic a frame. 

4 . Pertaining to or accompanying the stigmata 
(see Stigma 3). 

1871 G. E. Day in Maem. filag. Apr. 490, I shall now take 
up the history of the stigmatic bleedings, which . .occur eveiy 
Friday. 1882-3 Sckaff Encycl. Relig. Know! III. 2248 It 
may be said that ‘stigmatic neuropathy *h a pathological 
condition.. explicable by pb)*stcal and mental coDditions. 

6. Path, Pertaining to or characterized by a 
stigma or stigmata (see Stigma 4). 

X898 Syd. See. Lex. 

6. Zool. Pertaining to or having the nature of a 
stigma or breathing-pore. 

1833 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Libr.) 133 In order to bring 
the stigmatic openings in contact with the air, they (water- 
beetlesjare obliged from rime to time to repair to the surface. 
1877 Huxley /iHtf/./rrt»,>lww.vii. ^35 The stigmatic open- 
inks are usually situated upon the side of the abdomen. 

7. Bot. Pertaining to, constituting, or having the 
character of a stigma: see Stigma 6, In quot. 
1902, having a stigma, stigmatiferous. 

1830 Lindley Hat. Syst. Bot. tg The pollen. .shed upon j 
the stigmatic surface. 1882 Vines tr. Sachf Bot. 351 
Hepatic®..,Theprimarystigmatic cell divides into the five | 
or six stigmatic cells of the neck, spoz Oliver tr. Kemers ! 
Hat. Hist. Plants I. 741 If.. the ^llen should fall. .Jo the , 
ground, it would. .be lost. .and neither. .winds nor, .insects 
would be able to carry it.. to the stigmatic flowers. 

8. Geom. Pertaining or relating to the points 
called stigmata ; see Stigma 7, and B. 4 below. t 

1863 [see B. 4], 1875 T. Hill True Order Studies 53 
Hamilton's Quaternions, and Ellis's Stigmatic Geometry. 

9 . [Back-formation from Astigmatic by omission 
of the privative prefix ; thus etymologically equi- 
valent to auastigmatic, in which the prefix is 
repeated. Cf. Stigmat.] Applied to a photo- 
graphic lens or combination of lenses constructed 
so as to correct the astigmatic aberration. 

1806 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. x May 280 The simplest form of 
a stigmatic lens consists of a glass plate with parallel plane 
sides. 1902 Encycl, Brit. (cd. 10) XXXI. 696/1 A., new 
type of anasligmaiic objective, .was brought out . . by Messrs. 
Dallmeyer, under the name of ‘ Stigmatic 1902 Westtn. 
Gaz. 12 hIay4/2 The various models of stigmatic lenses with 
which the photographer is becoming somewhat bewildered, 
..In practical photography. .a good rapid rectilinear lens 
answers the purpose, .and in nine cases out of ten the fine 
points of a stigmatic are wasted. 

B- sb.' [ellipt. use of the adj.] 
fl. A person branded as a criminal ; a profligate, 
villain. Obs. (or 7'are arch.) 

In quot. 1597 app. bumqrouslj' used for a person marked 
with an academic distinction; cf. A. 2. ^ , 

*597 Pilgr. Parnass. ii. 217 An ould drousie Academicke, 
an old Stigmatick, an ould sober Dromeder, x6oo Sir J. 
Oldcasile v. x. 112 Foulc stigmatike, Thou venome of the 
country. 1642 Consid. Duties Prince 4 People 10 He him- 
sclfe the reproach of Soveraignty, and an infamous stigma- 
tique to all posterity. 1856 C. R. f^ejnosikeites 

ill. 46 Some too that are slaves and siigmatics (Gr. 

fxatTTiyios]- - • 1 J 

^■2, A person marked with some physical de- 
formity or blemish. Obs. . 

1504 2st Pt. Contention H 2, Foule Siigtnaltcke [said lo 
Richard * Crookback ']. 1633 *1*. HoMSsCqmtn.z Pet. i. 4- 80 
Be not then married to the world, itsamishapen stigmaticke. 


stigmatize. 

3 . A person marked with the stigmata (see 

Stioma 3). 

1885 Tinus 16 Dec. 5/2 He appeared at Paris. .accom- 
panied by his sister, Patrocinio, the famous stigmalic. 

4. Geom. The aggregate of the curves traced by 
the points called stigmata (Stigma 7) ; in pi. 
stigmatic geometry : see qnot. 

1863 A. J. Ellis in Free. Roy. Soc. XII. 442 The theorj- of 
siigmatics. An index point, supposed to move from any 
origin into every point on a plane, is accompanied by one or 
more satellite points, termed stigmata.. .The locus of the 
stigmata, corresponding to each path of the index, forms a 
stigmatic cur\’e. The aggregate of these curves constitutes 
a stigmatic. 187^ T. H ill True Order Studies 162 Elements 
of more modem inventions, quaternions, siigmatics, &c. 

5 . Photogr. A stigmatic lens or objective. 

X902 (see A. 9I. 

tStigma'tical, d. Obs. [f. prec. +- al.] 

1 . Of the nature of a ‘stigma* or brand; made 
or inflicted by branding. 

x6io Guillim Heraldry iii. xx. (1632) 223 The Gentiles., 
vsed to., cut their flesh, and to scorch the same with stigma- 
ticall markes. 16x9 W. Sclater Exp. i Thess. (1630) 26 
inarg.f ITiis insolent Sectarj* hath. .receiued. .publike stig- 
I maticall punishment, 

2 . = prec. A. i. 

1609 W. M. Man in Moone D 4 b, His Mandilion edged 
I round about with the stigmaticall Latine word Fur. X672 
i Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 306 Several unnecessarj’ additions 
! were made, only because ihe>' knew they would be more in- 
j grateful & stigmatical to the Nonconformists. 

3 . Branded, or deserv'ingto be branded; infamous, 
villanous: cf. prec. A. 2. 

! 259* ( 5 reene Conny Catchingn. ^Vks. (Grosart) X. 90 One 

stigmaticall shamelesse companion amongst the rest. 1596 
Nashe Saffron Walden Ep. Ded. 17 Some tall old sinckan- 
, ter, or stigmaticall bearded blaster of Arte. 1657 J. Bentiiam 
‘ Two Treat. 13 False reports hatched . . in the breasts . .of ale- 
bench haunters, and other Siygmatic^l varlots. 

4 . *= prec. A. 3, 

t *589 Greene Menapkon G j b, Tamberlaine, after his wife 
Xenocrate (the worlds faire eye) passed out of. . this mortall 
life, he chose stigmatical trulls to please his humorous fancie. 
x^o Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iL 22 He is deformed, crooked,. . 
Vicious, vngentle,.. Stigmaticall in making, worse in minde, 
1624 Heywood Gunaik. vin. 399 [Witches] are for the most 
j p^t stigmaticall and ouglie. a 2640 J. Day Pari, Bees 
ilL (1881) 26 A Bee that has a looke Stigmaticall 

5 . « prec. A. 4. 

j 2613 PuRCHAS Pilgiimage vin. ii. 616 The flower of the 
I Cranadille..htL\.\x the marks of the Passion, Nailes, Pillar, 

I Whippes,Thornes,Woundes,exceedingstigmaticall Francis. 

I Hence t Stigma Ci^j,,ill-favour€dIy, 
villanously, t Stigma’ticalness. rarg-^. 
j 1622 J, TAYL0R(WaterP.)5“ry(7?y^.A'i>«mff^Wks.(i650) 
Ti. 2/2 Giue me a Medler in a field of blue. Wrapt vp stig- 
I matically in a dreame. c 1626 Dick of Devon, iv. i. in^Bullen 
j Old PI. (1883) II. 6z, I heard one of you talkemost stigmatl- 
cally in his sleepe— most horriferously. X636 Dekker IVond, 
Kingd. HI. i. £ x, Any man that has a looke, Sti^matically 
drawne, like to a furies. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Sitgntaiieal- 
I nesSf infamousness, a being branded with a Mark of Infamy\ 

I Stigmatiferous (stigmati-feras), a. Bot. [f. 

L. stigmat- Stigma + -(i)r£Eons.] Bearing a stigma. . 
I 1832 Maccillivray XT. Richards Elew. Bot. 472 The style 
[ ..bears at its summit a variable number of stigmatiferous 
j divisions. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora zg's Verbena, ..style 
! slender, 2-Iobed, one lobe only stigmatiferous. 

! Sti^znatiform (stigmse*tifpjm), a. Nat. Hist. 

; [f. L. stigmat- Stigma f -(i)fobm.] Having the 
! lorm of a stigma (in sense 5 a, 5 c, or 6). 

: 2843 Humphreys I. iix Anovateblackstigma- 

tiform mark. 1888 Henslow Orig. Floral Struct. 292 The 
apex of the petal was green and stigmatiform. 

Sti^BiatisiU (sti’gmaliz’m). [f. assumed Gr. 
*orijtiaTi(j^6s, f, CTi'^fiari^civ to STIGMATIZE.] 
fl. Branding; marks made by branding, 

or by tattooing or the like. Obs. 

1664 H. More Mysf. Itiiq. 360 No Pagan could buy nor 
sell, unless he had some such sacred Siigmatism upon his 
body. 

2 . Path. The condition of being affected with 
stigmata (see Stigma 4). 

1900-X3 Borland Med. Diet. 

3 . Absence of astigmatism. [Cf. Stigmatic A. 9.] 
2890 G. M. Gould Hew Med. Diet., Siipnaiism, a con- 
dition of the refractive media of the eye in which rays of 
light from a point are accurately brought to a point on the 
retina. Synonymous with emmetropia. 

Stigmatist (sti*gmatist). [f. stigmata, pi. of 
Stigma + -1ST.] fa. — Stigmatic B. i. Obs. b. 
Stigmatic B. 3. 

2607 B. Barnes Divils Charier \u. v. F3, 1 coniure thee 
..By Nan Riuehomo that bote stigmatist. 2880 Ch. Tunes 
28 May 343 Louise Lateau the Stigmatist. 

Stigmatization (sthgmatsiz?i-/3n). P; Stig- 
matize z/. -f -ATiOh'.] The action of stigmatizing, or 

condition of being stigmatized. ///. andy?^. ^ 

2842 EarlShrewsburyZ^/. to A.L.PhiWHl^'^^g^^^l 
Emmerich... Her stigmallzation. 2854 

Warinc Mediaeval Crt. Crystal Palace 

Francis,, hisstigmatiration. xSTaJ.S.SiiFPARDtr.L./ - 

Louise Lateau 126 One of the Fnday 

Louise Lateau. 2895 Dublin Rev. Apr. 489 ^ 

..has collected. .three hundred and i\venty-one ca^s oi 
stigmatisation. 2902 R. H. SHBiiAnoOscarfi'jldexx.{igo$) 

244 How cruelly unjust was this stigmatisation. 

stigmatize (sti-gmatsiz), z>. [a. med.L. sttg- 
matizdre, a. Gr. OTtyirnTtCdv, I. aTiyfuiT- STIGMA ; 



STIGMATIZED. 
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see-iZE. Cf. F. s/i^matiser in Hatz.-Dann.)^ 
It. stigmaUzzarCi Sp., Pg. esfigmatizar.'] 

1 , irans. To mark with a * stigma ’ or brand ; to 
brand ; also to tattoo. Now rare. 

Very frequent in the 17th c,, with reference to the then 
common punishment of branding. 

i 58 sT.\VASHiNGTON’tr.iV«-/ii 7 /rtyjFiy/.iv,xxvi. i45Amongst 

them [the Thracians] it %Yas esteemed a faire and noble thing 
tobaue the forhead stigmatised, Brie/ Relai. Bastwick 

etc, IS Mr. Prynne to be stigmatized in the Cheekes with two 
Letters (S & L) for a Seditious Libeller. 1737 Stackhouse 
Hist. Bible 1. iv, (1744) L 132 God stigmatized him on the 
forehead with a letter of his own name. ^ *784 Acts <5* Laws 
Connecticut 8 Both of them shall be.. stigmatized, or burnt 
on the Forehead with the Letter A, on a hot Iron. 1818 
Maule in Alisc. Scot. I. 68 The Piets marked their skins 
with iron, and stigmatised them with pictures of divers 
animals. 1848 A. Herbert in Todd's Irish Kennius Notes 
p. Ixj, I.. prefer the supposition, that (these persons] were 
..simply painted. .and not stigmatized. 
h. transf. To mark with a stain, scar, or blemish. 
163* B. JoKsoH Aiarn. Lady in. iii. But my clothes To be 
defac’d and stigmatized so foulely I 1705 [E. Ward] HudU 
bras Rediv. n. 19 An ill-look’d, thin-jaw’d Calves«hcad 
Rabble, All stigmatiz’d with Looks like Jews. 1893 Scrih- 
neds Mag. Sept. 287 The crimson panes like blood-drops 
stigmatize The western floor. 

c. Path. To mark or affect with stigmata ; to 
produce stigmata upon ; see STiGSfA 4. (Chiefly 
in fa. pple^ 

1822-39 Goods Studjr Aled, V, 697 Freckles. Cuticle 
stigmatised with yellowish-brown dots. 1899 Hutckuisods 
Arch. Surg. X. 179 She.. [was] freckled and stigmatised. 

d. To mark with the stigmata : see Stigma 3. 

1844 "S KBZ.VI. Sir Lancelot 97 Francis., stigmatized in 

fashion as his Lord. 1872 Tuke lUustr, Injl, Mind^ nfon 
BedyZz M. Maury states that Ursula Aguir.. experienced 
every Friday severe pain in the place where, in a vision, she 
had been stigmatised. 

e. To imprint as a brand (Jit. or_/^.). rare. 

1644 M!LTo^r Divorce i. 5 . (cd. 2) 7 Not to suffer the ordin- 
ance of his goodnes and favour, through any error to be 
scr’d and stigmatiz’d upon his servants to their misery and 
thraldome. ^ 1647 R. Stapyltom y1evenal{x6^o) 267 Letters 
stigmatized in slaves foreheads. 1822-29 [Iniplied in Stigma- 
tized cj. 

fiS' set a stigma upon; to mark with a 
sign of disgrace or infamy; to ‘brand’; esp. to 
call by a disgraceful or reproachful name ; to cha- 
racterize by a term implying severe censure or 
condemnation. 

x6x^ J, Taylor (Water P.) Kicksey Wtnsey A 7, A second 
Edition., wherein I will Satyrize, Cauterize, and Stigmatize 
all the whole kennell of curres, 1668 Cowley Verses <5* Ess.^ 
Lxbertyixb^^'i SaThey. .stick notto commitactlons, by which 
they are more shamefully and more lastingly stigmatized. 
X7SO JoHNSOM Ramhler'^o, 78 p 12 One of the most striking 
passages . .stigmatizes those as fools who complain that [etc.]. 
1819 Scott Leg* Montrose xviii. We dare not stigmatize 
Argyle with poltroonery 5 for [eta]. 1824 L. Murray Engl. 
Cram. (ed. 5) 1 . 5^2 These arts, by assisting.. to stigmatize 
every improper idiom, tend to give greater precision . , to our 
•style. 1839-40 W. Irving tVoI/ert's R, (1855) 149 As to 
their white wine^ he stigmatizes them as mere substitutes 
for cider. 187$ Jowett Plato (cd. 2) V. 261 He must be 
stigmatized as ignorant, even though he be skilful In 
calculation. 

b. Said of the ‘ brand ’ or mark (cf. Stigma 2 b). 
1650 J. Hall Paradoxes 57 It was. .the first brand that 
stigmatized them after their fall, 165X-J883 (see Stigma- 
tizing///, n.]. 

stigmatized (sti-gmatsizd),///. a. [f. prec. 
+ Marked with a stigma {lit. or jig.')', 

branded ; marked with infamy, severely censured. 

1621 Burton Anat. Alel. i. ib iii. vi. 133 Let them be 
prqued, perjured, stigmatized, convict roagues, theeues, 
traitors. 1637 'Biliaugsw Brachy-AIartyrol. xi. 36 To multi- 
ply their fame. And not as markes of stigmatized shame. 
iBaS P. Cunningham N. S. IVales II. 124 Doomed to be, 
like the seed of Cain, a stigmatised race. 1830 M<Cr!e ATe/n. 
Sir A. Agnew ii. 35 In these days sympathy with the slave 
was a rare and stigmatized thing. 

b. Marked with the stigmata : see Stigma 3. 

1841 Earl Shrewsbury Let. to A. L, Pkillibps 44 The 

spintual condition of stigmatized persons. x^zUMK^llLtstr. 
Injd. Mind upon Body 83 The flux of the Stigmata upon 
Fridays has l>een verified also in the case of.. the Stigma- 
tised of the Tyrol. 

c. Path. Impressed as a stigma ; see Stigma 4. 

1822-29 Goods Study Afed. III. 27 The stigmatised and 
pathognomonic dots. 

Stigmatizing (sti-gmatoizig), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Stigmatize ; 
branding (Jit. or Jig.). 

1641 Milton 63 A punishment., for the lopping, 

and stigmatizing of so many free borne Christians. 1641 
Remonstr. Comm, in Rusk-worth's Hist. Coll. iil (1692) I. 
442 His Maj^ties Subjects have been oppressed, by grievous 
Fines, Imprisonments, Sti^matizings, Mutilations, [etc.]. 
1633 CmSKNHALE Caik. Hist, He makes those mar^., 
to ^come Brands and Stigraatiangs of her errors. 1727 A. 
Hamilton Hew Acc. £. Ind. 11 . Iv. 306 For small Faults 
v; hipping auid stigmatizing are common Punishments. 

Sti'gmatizing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
Thai siigmatkes : see the verb. 

1630 Bulwer AntkroPotnet. Pref., Art with her bold Stig- 
matiring hand. 1631 J. C(leveland 3 Poems 39 A stigma- 
tiring brand of Infamy. 1809 Ca>ipbell Cert. IVy&rtt. in. 
▼iii, 'Phy beloved heart. .Would fee! like mine the stigma- 
tising brand i 1883 J. Parker Apost* Li/e\\, 198 , 1 am not 
going to. .fasten upon you some stigmatising term. 
•fStigjnatO'logy. Obs.rarg. [f.Gr.CTiyfiar^, 
ariypLa (see Sticma ; here taken in the sense of 


OTiytiTj point) + -(o)l.OGY.] The study or subject 
of the Hebrew accents. 1730 [see Taghmical a.}. 

Stigmatose (sti‘gmatn'>s), a. [ad. mod.L. type 
*stigmatosus, f. h. sligmat- Stigma : see -ose.] 

1 . Bot. Said of a style hearing the stigma on some 
specified part, as along the side instead of (as usual) 
at the summit. 

1840 Paxton Boi, Diet., Stigntatose, when the stigma is 
long, lateral, or on one side of the style. 1870 Hooker Stud, 
Flora 71 Malva. .styles stlgmatose on the inner surface. 

2 . Bath. Covered or affected with stigmata. 

1804 G. ht. Gould Itlvstr. Diet. Med. etc. Stigmatose, 

marked with stigmata. 

Stigmatypy (Sti-gmataipi). [f. Gr. or/ypa 
(see Stigma ; here taken in the sense of oTiyplj 
point, dot) + -typy after Stereotypy or similar 
words.] The art or process of printing portraits, 
etc. with small types bearing dots of different 
sizes, so as to produce an effect of light and shade. 

1873 Southward Diet. Typogr., Stigu/aty/y, printing with 
points: the arrangement of points of various thicknesses to 
produce a picture. 

+ Stigme. Ois. rare. Anglicized form of 
Stigma : in quots., in senses i and 2. 

C1400 Apol, Loll, ga Je schal not prik 5or flesch, ne male 
to 50W ani figeris, ne stigmes, frat are woundis, a i6tg 
Fotherby Aiheom. i.iv. § 1(1622)20 None..haue. .branded 
any nation with the marke and stigme of Atheisme. 

Stih, Stiif, obs. ff. Sty, path, Stife. 

Stik, obs, form of Stick sbs. and vb. 

[Stike, e.xplained in Nares as a form of Stich, is 
a misprint for SiKE sb.^ in Sackville Induct. Mirr. 
Mag. xxi.] 

t Sti'kelTliige, adv. Obs. rarer^. [f. Stick v.f 
+ -LINO 2. The scribe of the Titus MS. app. took 
the word for a pple.] ? Piercingly, intently. Also 
f Stl’helliche adv. [as if f. Stickle a.], in the 
same sense. 

01230 Llali Meid. (Bodl. MS.)Jf. 58 5 cf ku hihaldest ofte 
& stfkelunge [Titus ofte stikelinde) on ei mon. _i3.. AT. 
Alis. 219 (Line. Inn MS.), On hire he lokid stikelliche 
[Laud MS. stedfastlyk]. And heo on himal outreliche. 

Stilhene (stMbfn). Chem. [f. Gr. ariXPitv to 
glitter + -ene.] a hydrocarbon produced by the 
action of heated lead oxide on toluene, and in 
various other ways : used in dye-stuffs. So Sti’lbia 
[see -in] in the same sense. 

x868 Watts Diet, Chem. V. 421 Stilbene. Ibid. 232 Stil- 
bin. Syii. with Stilbene. 1S91 J. E. Marsh tr. van 7 HopTs 
Chem. Spaee 107 The attempts of Aronstein and Holleman 
to obtrun two isomeric slilbenes. 

Stilbid (stidbid). Bot. p. mod.L. Stilb-um, 
the typical gentts of the Stilbese (f. Gr. oTt\P-civ 
to glitter) + -ID.] A fungus of the group Stilbex 
or Stilbacex 

1846 Lihdley Veg. Kingd. 607 Stilbids can hardly be 
associated with any of the Orders hitherto suggested. 1834 
A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 421 Stilbids (Stdbacea). 

Stilbite (sti’lhait). Min. [a. F.ifrVWfe (Haiiy 
1796), f. Gr. arlAPfiv to glitter: see -ITE.] A 
hj’drous silicate of aluminium and calcium, in 
oblique prismatic crystals with pearly lustre. 
Formerly not distinguished from Heelandite. 

181s Aikik Min. (ed. 2) 209 Stilbite.. occurs crystallized, 
lamelliform, massive, and in fasciculated acicular prisms. 
1854 DANASj j/. Min. (cd. 4) 11 . 332 Stilbite, Htauy). 

II StU de grain (stfi do grteh). Also shortened 
atll. [Fr. ; according to Hatz.-Darm- corruptly 
a. Du. schijtgroen, f. schijt excrement + grom 
green.] A yellow pigment (see quots.). 

1769 Cbokek etc. Diet. Arts Of Sci.,Stil de Grain, . ,a cora- 
positiou used for painting.. made by a decoction of the 
lycium or Avignon berry inalum-water, which is mixed with 
whiting into a paste, and formed into twisted sticks. 183s 
G. Field Chromatogr. 84 The pigment called Stil, or Stit 
de grain. 1862 C. O'Neill Diet. Calico Priniing 20/1 The 
yellow lake extensively used by artists., called *stil de 
grain and manufactured in Holhxod, is made by preparing 
a decoction [etc.]. 1885 J, S. Taylor Fielcfs Chromatogr. 
162^ Brown-Pink, or Stil-de-Grain, is generally prepared from 
Avignon berries,, .or from Turkey and Persian berries. 

Stile (stall), sbik Forms; i stisel, stigol, 
fitihl, stiosol, 4 stigliele, 5 stoyl(e, style, 6 
steelle, stele, styile, -ill, atyll, 7 steele, steill, 
stiele, 9 dial* steel(e, stele, 4- stile. £OE. sligel 
str. fem., corresponding to OVIG. stigzlla wk. fem. 
(MHG. siiegele), {, Tent. root*J/^- to climb : see 
Stt 27 .] 

1 . An arrangement of steps, rtmgs, or the like, con- 
trived to allow passage over or through a fence to 
one person at a time, while forming a barrier to 
the passage of sheep or cattle. Cf. Tobnstile. 

Church stilei the stile giving entrance to the churchyard. 
(Veiy frequently referred to in records, directions for funeral 
services, etc., from the 15th to the X7th c. See Church sb. 
16 c, Kirk sb, il) 

<7779 Grant by Offa^ in Birch Cartul, Sax, 1 . 326 Of ham 
seaoe in ealdan stihle. a 9W WiCrferth Gregory's Dial, 
24 Hi ka becumon to k^e stisole, kasr se keof oferstah in 
Sone wyrttun. 130450 Caial. Ane, Deedsii^g) II. 39olI^nd 
called] Stothamstigbele, C2386 Chaucer /Vzr//. T. 384 Right 
as they woldchan troden ouer a stile An oo!d man and a 
poure with hem mette. 1430-40 Lydc. Bockas viil Prol. 
(1558) 2 Halfe within and baff ouer the stile, c 1460 Oseney \ 


Reg. it 6 Sauyng to jjc same Roger and to his heyres A palhe 
korowgh ke middull of ke same close fro ke stile of he for- 
saide church. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. iii-v. 41 So whan 
he cam to the chircbeyard sir Arthur alijt & tayed his 
hors to the style. 2536 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Can* 
ierb.j Payd. .for makyng off a stele & a gate, 2573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 105 Saue step for a stile, of the crotch of the 
bough. 160X Manch, Crt. Leet Rec, (1885) II. 168 Robert 
Langley shall. .sett two steeles.rin the syde of Asheley 
ffields. 1634 Lamont Diary (Maill. Club) 77 Money for 
the poore, that day, was gathered at the church sleill 
I and church doore. x66t Reg. Gt, Seal Scot. 10/1 Going 
I downe ane march balk betwixt Ernslaw and Swyntoun- 
i mylne style till you come to the old trouch of Leit. 17Z6 
j Swift Gulliver 11. i, There was a stile to pass from this 
I field into the next. 1763 Bickerstaff Love in Village i. 

: ix. Scene ix. A field with a stile. 1827 Hone's Every-day 
I Bk. li. 90s Stiles and fieldpalhs are vanishing everywhere, 
j 1847 Convict iv, They soon reached the wall, over 

which they passed by a stone style. 1863 Trollope Belton 
I Est. iii. 37 Getting over stiles and through gates. 1898 
! J. Paton Castlebraes 28, I . . set my foot upon a style to step 
over into the public roadway, 
b. In figurative phrases. 

a 1332 Minot Poems i. 88 All stumbilde at kat stile. 
1546 J. Heywood Prov. i. xi. (1867) 3^ To helpe a dogge 
ouer a stj’le. /bid. ii. ix. 80 Ye would be ouer the style, er 
ye come at it. 2574-5 Adp. Parker Let. x8 Feb. in Strype 
Life (17x2) App. 181 What is ment, but to goo over tne 
Style, where it is lowest ? 1598 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded. 
4 The retainer doth some seruice, that nowand then..lendes 
a bande ouer a stile, 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. 
Events 212 He resolved to leape that stile, and take her to 
hrs wife. 2659 in Burton's Diary {tZzZ) IV. 316, I would 
have it understood whether we confirm it as a law, or help 
a lame dog over a ‘Stile. 2675 Alsop Anii Soszo 302 He 
lifted him over the Style with this. 1692 Christ Exalted 
105 Now to help him over this stile, he troubles the Bishop. 
2857 Kingslf.y Two Y. Ago xxv, can.. help a lame dog 
! over a stile ’ (which was Mark’s phrase for doing a generous 
I thing). xBZiA/anch. Exam. 2oMay5/x U is a mcrework* 

! ing arrangement; a lift over the stile at a crisis of some 
importance to the party. 

! 2 » attrib. and Comb., as stile-hoard, •Josl, -step, 

-way ; stile-boot (see qiiot.). 

2892 Hardy 7'ess xii, The lichened *stile-boards. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss.^ *Steel‘boot^ wood claimed of the Lord, 
by an owner of lands, within certain manors, for making a 
stile, 2750 W. Ellis Alod. Husb. VI. j. 226 By spurring 
up agate or *stiIe-post before they arc quitedamaged, ne may 
[etc.]. 2844H.STEPHENSi?/(%./^<z77;/n.65Thestclliscntered 
bj7 *stile-steps over the w'ali. 2751 Paltock Peter Wilkins I. 
xil. 108 Leaving only a Door- way on one Side, betw’centwo 
Stems of a Tree, which, dividing in the Trunk, at about 
two Feet from the Ground, grew from thence, for the rest of 
its Height, as if the Branches were a Couple of Trees a little 
distant from one another, which made a Sort of *Stile-way 
to my Room. 

Stile (stsil), sb*^ Carpeitlry, Also 9 style. [Of 
uncertain ori^n; perh. a, Du, stijl pillar, prop, 
door-post.] Each of the vertical bars of a wainscot, 
sash, panel door, or other wooden framing. 

2678 MoxoN ATech. Exere, v, 83 You must leave some stuff 
to pare awav smooth to the struck line, that the Stile (that 
is, the upright Quarter) may make a close Joynt with the 
Rail (that is the lower Quarter). 1720 Harris Lex, 
Techn. II, Stiles, the upright pieces which go from the 
bottom to the top in any Wainscot, are by the Workmen 
called Stiles. 1768-^4 Tucker Lt, Hat. (1834) 1 . 290 When 
we look upon the wainscot of a room, where the panels are 
painted ofa different colour from the stiles and mouldings. 
2801 Felton Carriages (ed. 2) II. 43 Two crests on the 
door*stiles 8f. 2825 J. Nicholson Oper. ATech. 326 His 
turning machine, .the legs or stiles L, the puppets A,B, the 
cheeks o, o. Ibid. 593 The face of the pulley-stile of every 
sash-frame ought to proiect about three-eighths of an inch 
beyond the edge of the brick-work. 2825 Greenhouse Cemp. 
I. 15 In the case of Grecian architecture, the mouldings of 
any of the orders are readily applied to the styles, rails and 
bars. 2844 Civil Eugin. ff Arch. Jrnl. VII. 214/2 In con- 
structing the walls of houses, in the first instance, *stiles’or 
pieces of timber ate inserted at convenient distances. 2846 
Holtzaffpel Turning II, 715 In a rectangular frame.. the 
tenons are commonly made on the shorter pieces, called the 
rails, and the mortises on the longer or the styles. 1889 
Blackmore Lorxta D, xx.xviii. Making spars to keep tor 
thatching, wall-crooks to drive into the cob, stiles for close 
sheep-hurdles, and handles for rakes. 2882 Young Ev . Alan 
his own Alech. § 700. 323 Nor should nails be driven into 
the styles of any door. 1883 M. P. Bale Sa-vj-mitls 330 
Stiles, part of a window sash. 

Stile, see Steel, Stvle. Stilet : see Stitet. 
t Stiletta‘tO- Obs. In 7 stilletato. [a. It. 
stiletlata, f, siilcllo.'] A thrust with a stiletto. 

2652 tr. Life Father Paul Sar/i 116 He thought that at 
the two first stilletato's he felt Hke two blowes strucken 
with fire at one instant. 

Stilette (stile't), variant of Stylet (Surg,). 
Stileilto (stile'ti?), jA Pl.-oes. Also 7 stilletta, 
steUetto, steeletto, 7-8 steletto, stilleto, stil- 
letto. [a. It, stiletto, dim. of stilo dagger, Stylus : 
see -ET. Cf. Stylet.] 

1 . A short dagger with a blade thick in propor- 
tion to its breadth. 

1622 Coryat Crudities 275 They [the Venetian ‘Braves’] 
wander abroad very late In the mght.. armed with a privy 
coat of mane,,.and a little sharpe dagger called a stiletto. 
2627 H. Burton Bait. Pope's Bull 44 What is It but pistols, 
stellcitoes, poysons, your vsuall weapons? 1629 Quarles 
ArgalusffParthenia i, 22 Akeene Steeletto in his trembling 
hand He rudely grip’d. 2674 Cotton Pair One o/Tuniss/r 
He. . would a thousand times have plunged his Steeletto into 
his own bosom, had not he had a design to have stab’d it 
into that of his Rival. 27x2 PuckleC/*^^ (2817) 7 Some use 
their wits as Bravocs wear steletioes, not for defence but 
mischief, 2736 B. Hiccons Rem, on Burnet u 59 As Dark- 



STILETTO, 


STILL. 


lanlhorns and Stilettoes are unlawful Weapons to attack 
his Person. 1783 Justamond tr. RaynaVs Hist, Incites V. 
163 Besides these, the Turks have a dagger, and the hloors 
a stiletto. X84X James Bn^andv^ Employing the stiletto 
or the drug when it suited his purpose to get rid of trouble- 
some friends. 1854 Reader 18 June 771/1 She discovers a 
stiletto hidden in a pond. 

andy7|;. 1673 MAEVEix.ff<r/i. TV^w/. lu 315 Your 
whole Book of Ecclesiastical Politic having been Writ not 
with a Pen but a Stiiletto. 1749 Bolincbroke Lcit. Pa^ 
iriotisin i.<5 Simulation is a stiletto, not only an offensive, 
but an unlawful weapoiu 1843 Macaulay Rss.j Addison 
(1897) 738 [Pope’s] own life was one long series of triclts... 
He was all stiletto and mask. 1844 Kinclake EotJien xi, 
The fleas of all nations were there: — the warj’, watchful 
‘pulce* with his poisoned stiletto [etc.]. 1872 Lowell 

Milton Pr. WTts. 1B90 IV. 85 But the thin stiletto of Mac- 
chiavelli is a more effective weapon than these fantastic 
arms of his {Milton’s]. 

+ 2. Short for see 5 . Obs. rare'"^. 

1638 Ford Fancies in. i, The verj* he that Wears a stiletto 
on his chin. 

1 3. A surgical instrument : ? = Stylet. Obs. 
1698 Lister youni.^ Paris (1699) 233 He boldly thrusts In 
a broad Lancet or Stilleto into the middle of the Muscle of 
the Thigh near the Anus, 

4. X^cedleworh^ etc. A small pointed instrument 
for making eyelet-holes. 

X828 Webster, Stilettoy a pointed Instrument for making 
e5*elet holes in workingmuslin. xZ6zCaial.Interr.ai, Exhib.f 
Bcdt. II, No. 6513, Button-hooks, nail files, corkscrews, 
stilettoes, tweezers, nut picks. See, 1879 E, A. Davidson 
Pretty Arts 148 This material. .may with ease he pene- 
trated by the stiletto or a strong needle, 

6. attrib, and Comb,^ as stiletto blade, “wound % 
sfileiio-like adj. ; *f* stiletto beard, a pointed beard ; 
so \ stiletto cut, \ fashion \ stiletto-fly ^see quot. 

1895)- 

1621 J, Taylor (Water P.) Superhix Fta^Utim C 8, Some 
[beards] sharpe Steletto fashion, dagger like. 1635 Dave- 
r»AST_ TrL Prince d' Amour ^ Two. -swaggering Souldlers, 
..their Beards mishapen, with long whiskers of the Stiiletto 
cut. a i65o Prince d' Amour etc. 127 The Steeletto beard, 
O it makes me afraid It is so sharp beneath. 1821 Scott 
Kenit'w. xxxvi, By using the three-cornered stiletto-blade 
as a wedge, he forced open the slender silver hinges of the 
caskeL 1851 H. Melville Whale xlix, With a stiletto-like 
ctT..the negro yelled out, 1865 Daily Tel. 26 OcL 2/1 
There was a mean shrinking from a condemnation of Lord 
Palmerston’s life and policj', and a stiletto-like smiting in 
the back. 2893 Comstock Man. Insects 464 Family There- 
rida5...Tbe aMomcn is long and tapering, suggesting the 
name stiletto-flies. X91X Daily Hexos xz Jan. 2 The same 
dayher husband’s body was found on theseashoreCofNaples] 
bearing the marks of many stiletto ivounds. 

Stiletto v. Inflected stilettoes, sti- 

Isttoed (t stUotted). [f. Stiletto sb,'\ 

1. trans. To stab, esp. mortally, with a stiletto. 

16x3-4 Bacon Charge agst, JK Talbot Resusc. (1657) 5s 

l*bisKingIHen.IVofFrance)likewise,stinetted, bya Rascal 
votari», 1731 Chcsterf. Let, to Son 30 June, An excellent 
and short book ; for which, and some other treatises against 
the court of Rome^ he [Fra Paolo] was slillelto’d. 1833 
Lxtton Rienzi iv. li, How many peaceful men have been 
stilettoed in the day-tlgbL 

2. nonce-use. To mark with a 'dagger* or obelus. 

184X-S7 De Quincey IiomerVl\cs. VI. 357 Aristarchus.. 

cancels and stilettoes the whole passage, ibid, /bot-n,, 
‘Stilettoes’: — L e., obelises, or places his autocratic obelus 
before the passage. 

Stiliard, obs. form of Steelyard i» -. 

Sti’lin^, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Stile sb^ -f -ikgL] 
The making of stiles. 

1509 Reg, Mag. Sig, Scot, jzsfs In pralis et pasturis, clau- 
suris Je stiling. 

+ Rfn dkin g, Obs. Some part of the gear of a 
plough. 

1523-34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 5 Brt or he begyn to plowe, 
he muste haue his ploughe,,.his oxen or horses, and the 
gcare t^t belongeth to them; that is to say, bowes, yokes, 
landes, stylkynges, wrethjTige temes. 

Siill (stil), sb.'^ Also 6 styll, stil, 8 .Sc. stiel, 
8-9 Sc. stell. [f. Still zr.i] 

1. An apparatus for distillation, consisting essen- 
tially of a close vessel (alembic, retort, boiler) in 
which the substance to be distilled is subjected to 
the action of heat, and of arrangements for the 
condensation of the vapour produced. Also 
applied to the alembic or retort separately. 

1562 Bullfin Bubvarhe, Bk. (1379) 85b. A homed 

StilL Bagpipe Siill... Pelican Still. 1363 T. Gale 
II. 87 Then styll them in a common styll, and keepe thi-s 
water to your vse. 1377 B. Gooce H eresbach s Husb. iv. 193 
Yf you do it in Stils made of GIasse,..your ivatershal haue 
the very taste, sauour, and prop^tie of the hearbe. *579 
Lyly Euiknes (Arb.) 91 Not unlike to the danu^ke R<»e, 
which is sweeter in the Still then on the s^ke.^ 1620 union 
Inventories (1B41) 27 In the Still Howse. iiy stil.s, ly^brasse 
panns, w‘^ table and presse. 2655 Culpepper etc. Rivenus 
L i. 8 Put them in a Retort, or Still so called. ^ *73J 
liox Aliments iiu (1735I 68 This fragrant Spint is obtam a 
from all Plants which are in the least aromatick, by a cola 
Still. 1783 Burns Scotch Drink xix, Thae curst bors^ 
leeches o’ th’ Excise, Wha mak the Whisky slells 
prize 1 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 1, A charcoal fire, on wfaicU 
there was a still working. 1885 Lock Workshop Rec. 

IV, 121/2 All ordinary distilling apparatus consists of 2 
—one in which the heat is applied to the body to be di^Llea 
and vaporish (called the * still ’). 1899 E. J. Parry ^hem. 
Essential Oils exxyThc herbs [xr, mint] are di^nlled m the 
green state. ..In England most of the stills used hold from. 

4 to S cwt. of herbs. 1902 Bolas & Lklakd Perfumes 12 
None of the domesticstills sold for purifying water.. are well 
suited for malting p>erfutaes. 
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»579 Lvlv £»/)/,»« (Arb.) joi And wilts. .bwinfr 
purified in the styll ofwisdome. 1558 Svlvestek Du Bart^ 
Jt" SjB God’s grace, whose Still Extracts from 

dross of thme audacious ill, '1‘hree unexpected goods. 187a 
SpcraiR A/arf. Bcaal, xL When the fermenting mass of 
there'^l^tct^ hehcls is put into the electoral still, 

b. SmaU-siill (pihislyf) Sc. and Anglo-Irish. 

‘ whisky supposed to be of superior quality-, because 
the product of a small still’ (Jam.). 

w? t J. }Vi^o.sl Lights !, Shai. Scott. Life 382 Taste the 
Whisky, Mr. Gordon — it issma* still, and will do harm to no 
man. 5835 Carrick Laird of Logan (1841)312 Anither 
contented themsellswiihsma’-stdl whisky,made intil toddy. 
io29 john Bull jx Aug. 381/1 Retiring with his ‘ Riverence ' 
^ dihCuss small-still and the claims of the ‘parseculed 
Clargy . 2836 Lever Martins of Cro* M. x, 87 That is 
potMn ...It’s the small still that never paid the King a 
farthing. x8Sx G. H. Kingsley Sport <5- Trav. (xooo) 245 A 
couple of black bottles, which ought to contain whisky of tb e 
smallest still. 

2. t a. = Still-room. Obs. b. A distillerv'. 

*533 »n Froude's Hist. Eng. (1870) 1. 44 In the Still b«ide 
the Oate. Two old road saddles, one bridle, a horse-cloth, 
16^ Whitlock Zcotomia 351 Shee gives that [Physick] a 
nobler way; more fromher Pursethanstill, or Closet. 2845 
S. Judd Margaret l xv, He engaged hU ser^'ices as night- 
warden of the StilL.. The ‘ Still,* or distill^y, w’as a smutty, 
clouded, suspidous-looking building. 

3. A chamber or vessel for the preparation of 
bleaching-liquor by the action of hydrochloric acid 
on manganese dioxide, or for the preparation of 
chlorine, of alkalis, etc. 

1853 in Abridgm. Spedf. Patents, Acids etc. (1869) 377 
ImiJroved apparatus for manufacturing chlorine or chlorides. 

[ 1 his consuls in substiiutiog for the] common leaden or stone 
still ( ..an iron vessel or still, having a liningof fire-bricks or 
tiles, etc). x88o J. I^mas Man. Alkali Trade 272 The 
liquid hydrochloric acid obtained from the sulphate of soda 
proems is run upon a known u'cight of manganese binoxidein 
a ‘still.* The best form of still is shown in Figs. 188 and 189, 
j88o Lunge Manuf. Sulphuric Acid ^ Alkali III, 26 The 
stills B, B ♦, B*, B* communicate with each other by a distri- 
butor C,..ivhich pennits any boiler to be isolated without 
interrupting the disttlJation in the others. 2910 EncycLBrit. 
(ed. 1 1) 1. 684/2 (art. Alkali) Both these reactions are carried 
out in tall cj'lindrical columns or ‘stills,’ consisting of a 
number ofsuperposed cylinders, ha\ang perforated horizontal 
partition.s, and provided with a steam-heating arrangement 
in the enlarged bottom portion. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as still-cabin, •cock, “fire, 
house, nose', still-bottoms, ‘what remains in the 
still after working the wash into low wines * 
{Chambers* Cycl, Snppl. s.v.) ; still-banger (see 
qaot.) ; stiU-biinting, the search for illicit stills; 
still-Uqnor, bleaching liquor made in a still 
(see 3 ) ; atiil-man, a workman employed to 
attend to a still ; still-pot, a small still ; still- 
spirit (see quot.); still-tub, the condensing vessel 
of a StilL Also Still-buekx, Still-head, Still- 
house, Still-boom, Still-worji. 

*753 Uiamberd Cyel. Suppl. s. v. Wine, The *still-bottoms 
have many uses. The distillers scald and recover their 
musty casks with them, and [etc.]. ^ 1842 S. C Hall / relaud 
I, 217 The light curl of smoke issuing from the roof of some 
illicit *still.cabin. 2632 In W, M. Williams Antu Founders’ 
Co.UBSj) 210 They found,. at E\’an Evens’s other great *still 
Cockes ^led with Lead and so basely wrought, that [etc]. 
*7*5 G- Smith Distilling 63 You must have for your •Still- 
fire a large Poker, Fire-shovel, [etc]. 2858 Sim.monds Diet. 
Trade, ^StULhanger, an engineer or w-orker, who fixes the 
stills for making rum in the West Indies. 2822 Scott Let, 
in Lockhart (1839) VI. 323 Pray write soon, and give me the 
hrstorj’xjf j’oer *sriIl-hunriDg55. 2844 G, R. OtziO Light 
Dragoon 11.(1855) 27 There Knot one [duty] on which I now* 
look back with more unmixed abhorrence tlian the operation 
of still-hunling. 2869 Abridgm, Specif. Patents, Acidsctc. 
997 *51111 liquor or ciiloride of manganese obtained in any 
other w'ay.,is treated [etc.]. irxB54 Gesner Coal, Petrol. 
etc. (1865) 267 One superintendent, tw’o engineers, four ‘still 
men, and four helpers. 2725 G. Smith Distilling "jx The 
worm end, in w’hich your ‘Still nose is luted. 01824 in Maid- 
Kient N. C, Garland A *stcll-pat they gat, and they brew’d 
Highland whisky. 2839URE Diet. Arisirz^ This apparatus 
consuls ofonly two still-potsof cast iron- 2832 Trans.Frav. 
Med, 4- Surg, Assoc, VI. it. 202 These (cider dregs] -u-ere 
formerly collected and distilled, thus ridding a coarse ardent 
spirit, vulgarly called ‘ ‘siilUspirits.’ 2826 Henry Etcm, 
Cheiu. II. 600 l*his test is so delicate, that water condens^ 
by the leaden worm ofa ‘still-tub, is sensibly affected by It, 
p4ri11 (stil), a. and sbf Forms : 1 stille, stylle, 
3-6 stille, stylle, 3-7 stil, 4 stell, style, 4-6 
styL styll, 3 - stilL [Com. WGer. : OE. 
stille = OFris. stille, 03. stilli (MLG. stille, 
whence prob. Sw. stilla, still, Norw. still, Da. 
stille), MDu. stille (mod.Du. stil), OHG. stilli 
(MHG. stille, mod.G. still) OTeut. tyjw *siilljo-, 
^stelljo-, f. *slel- to be fixed, stand : see Steal j^.2] 

A. adJ. 

1. Motionless ; not moving from one place, sta- 
tionary ; also, remaining in the same position or 
attitude, quiescent. predicate ox complement. 

In stand, sit, lie stiR the word may be taken either as^j- 
oc adv. In OE., however, there is oidence that in these 
collocations it was sometimes adv., and no evidentm that it 
w'as ever adj., the constant form being r/rV/e (which alwa^ 
admits of being regarded as adv.), never stUJu, which j'A'ould 
be the prooer form of the adj. when thesubj. is fern. sin& or 
neat. pi. Further, in OS- and OHG. the adv. shth, not tne 
adj., is used sviih the verb *10 stand*. These phrases are 
therefore treated under Still adv. x. , 

Sc widfloga tvundum stille hreas on txrusan. 


e 883 Alfred Boetk. xxxix. sail, He astereS J>one rodor & ba 
tunglu, & pa corqan ged^ stille. c 2203 Lay. 45x6 Stille ne 
wes iswojen on his lane-siole. ^2374 CuAUCER.^wr/.«5- Arc. 
54 Mars, .ne rested neuerstillcBut throng now here now here. 

2400-50 Wars Alex. 263 Qaea he ^ire san-is bad sayd be in 
h:s sege lened. In stody stiU as a stane £: stand in hire lace, 
2604 Skaks. Oth.y. ii. 94 Hah, no moremoouing? Still as 
the Graue. 2732 in A. Clarke Mem. Wesley Family {1823) 
264 They were as soon taught to be still at family pra3'ers. 
2816 J. Wilson City of Plague l i 79 There it bangs Still 
« a rainbow m the pathless sky. 1859 Ree\x Brittany 51 
One or two women, .remained still long enough to be more 
defined in outline. 2889 Baden-Powfll Pigsticking 170 It 
IS easy enough for a man to keep still, but the difficulty is to 
make the horse do so. 1897 Hall Caine Christian x, The 
dance is over, but she can't keep her feet still. 

fb. Abstaining from action. Const. ^ (in OE., 
genitive). Phrase, To held oneself siill. Obs. 

CIOCX) Lotos cf Wihirod § 6 Sio he stille bis >esiiungEO> 
biscop« dom. 01300 Cursor M. 40S pe seuend o tverb be 
hild him still. Ibid. 10323 pof godd ^^nquiI be funden still, 
A1 mai he wirk bou quat he will, c 2338 R. Erukne Ckrotu 
(*725) 47 Edmunde £; the erle Uctred jiat tjine held ham 
stille. 234^ Hampole Pr. Censc. 3449 When hou-.wille 
noght help hot haldes Jje sn-lle. 238 . Wvclif De Eccl. Sel. 
Wks. III. 346 A sti\vard..^t whannemanj'serrauntisdone 
ami’s, holdih stille, and hryngik in newe J>at done werse. 
1390 Shaf.s. Com, Err. iil ii. 69 Hold you still: He fetch 
my sister to get her good will. 

c. in attributive use. (In quot a 1586 : t Averse 
from moving about, sedentary.) Somewhat rare. 

A 2585 Sidney Arcadiaui.vt. 110x2)374 Iherfore would 
he not employ the stU man to a shifting practise, nor the 
liberall man to be a dispenser of his rictnals. 2798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. xv.xi, T.'hechamied water burnt alway A still and 
awful red. 2817 Shelley Rev. Islam il xiL 8 Even as a 
storm let loose beneath the ray Of the still moon. 2853 
C. Bronte Villette iii, In his absence she wasastill person- 
age, but with him the most officious, fidgetty little body 
possible. 287s Huxley & ilARTiN Elem. BioL 12 The still 
condition of Proiococcus, just described, is not the onl}' 
state in which it exists. Under certain circumstances, a 
Protococcus becomes actixely locomotive, 2897 Encycl 
Sport I. 129/2 (Bowls), Still boxvl, a bowl at rest. 

d. Of wine : Not sparkling or effervescing. 

Chiefly used to designate a variety of one of those wines 

which bai’e also a ‘ sparkling ' s-arlety, as champagne, hod:, 
moselle. 

*833 Redding Mod. Wines v. 71 Champagne wines are 
divided into sparkling.., demi sparkling.., and still ^^-ines 
(non mousseux). 2858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. ymls. (2671) 
IL 254 Wine. .somewhat resembling still champagne, but 
finer. 2911 Encycl. Brit. XXVII. 724/1 The white growths 
of the Loire.. up to 1834 were usea only as still nines. 

2. Sflent. 

fa. Predicatively of a person. To be {hold 
oneself) still : to hold one’s peace, refrain from 
speaWng ((j^ something), Pi\zx>,f still cf noise, Obs, 
a 2000 Ags. Cosp. Matt. xxIL 34 ftet he bet ^ saduceiscan 
slylle been [Vulg. guod silentium imposvisset Sadducseis\. 
a 2200 Moral izs pe Se lest wat bisei8 ofte mest; f>e 
bit al wat is stille. cxzoo Pices tj- yt^uesjxlhistudedest, 
and ic was stille. a 2225 A/:cr. R, zx6 Ich am stille of pe 
more (i.e. I do not speak of the greater (offenLc)]. a 2223 
Leg, Kath. 373 Stille beo )ni jTcnnc & stew swuebe wordcs. 
c 1275 Passion our Lord 253 in O. E.Misc., Ihesuc h3Tn wes 
stille, nolde beo novvj'ht speke. a 13C0 Cursor M. 29994 Fra 
DU forward t will O ]>e apostels bald me still cxjfsSt. 
Christopher in E. E, P. (2862) 64 fu mist, quah his o)>er : 
as wel beo stille. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 2368 He sileas 
[etc:], .pat es to say, be noght swa stille, pat [ctc-L cxgjS 
Se. Leg. Saints xL {Rfnian) 665 fai held fame stik po pat 
wa i%*are, nedly for J?ai mycht nomare. 2382 V\clip MeUt. 
XX. 31 Forsothc the cumpanye blamyde hem, for to be stille 
[Vulg. td lacerent]. c 2386 Chaucer Kntis T. 1^7 
(Hengwrt MS.! And whan he say thepepleofnoj’seal stille 
Thus shewed be the mj'ghty dukes wills. 2587-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love i. riil (Skeat) L 67 Lo eke an olde proverbe 
amonges many other; He that is stille semeth as be 
graunted. 0x400 Rule St. Bcnet L 4 Better esio be stille 
pan for to speke of pair lif. a 2425 tr. Ardeme’s Treat. 
Fistula, etc. 6 Jif pou bad bene stille thou had bene holden 
a pbilosopbre. a 2300-20 Dunbar Fcenis xlL 15 Be nccht 
of langage qubair 36 suld be still. 2528 H. Watson Hist. 
Oliver of Castile Kxbj'Wherforeshebelde herstj'll 

andsayd nothynge. <22533 Lzv.KTs^sHuo7s\x\\n.a2p Beltex 
it is to shew the trouthe then to be st5’li. 2535 Covit.daie 
Zech. ii. 23 Let all flesh be still before ibe Lorde, for he is 
rj'sen out of his holy place. 2568 Geaftox Ckron. IL 794 
All were still and muete, and not one worde aunswered to. 
1590 Shaks. Com, Err. ni. iL ^ Ob ^ft sir, hold you stilL 
2604 — 0 th. v. iu 46 Peace, anti be siilL 

b. Habitually silent, taciturn. Phrase, to keep 
a still tongue in ends head, 
xjzg G. Adams ir. Sophocles, Antig. xv. L H-^* Lead me 

home, that he may. .know bow to keep a stiller Tongue, and 
ever ^ of a better blind than now he is. 1855 Kingsley 
il'esttv. Hot XV, He was a very still man, much as a m^- 
K- r.rn. Ft tOT Adam Beds xxm, I t 


tongue in your head if yi^u :*ii 

23 Strong on his hands, and strong cn his legs, butstiilofhw 

tongue liB6g Haxutt Breo 3S A 
a a-ise head. zS,o E. P£xoock i 

Strange still chap mj’sen. 1890 A- , 

Sister 328 He was a rare man John, a nae 

•hn Prav (Vexv common in 1^"*/^“^.'.,, 

“J ‘‘wa mierattces : Subdued, soft 

notlSd. Vo^arei. (Chieflynfta i iV.tOTXtx. i^) 

c.oS. VEuFme fl.rr.lC ,.o^e adua nud «ylra 
wyllaS pc wregan to Oiaum Dnhtnc. a 2x25 Leg. hath. 
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2005 Hco..clcopedc townrd heoucne,,.wi3 stille stcuene 
{etc.], a X300 2’loriz ff Bl. (Camb. MS.) 37 To hire louerd 
heo sede wi^ stille dreme, *Sirc/ [etc.]. 13.. K, Alis, 7458 
(Laud MS.), Alisaundermakebastillecry. 13.. CoerdeL, 
177 She answeryd with wordys stylle, * Sere, I am at mjr 
faderys wylle.* 1502 ATKyNso^^ tr. De hnitaiione in, i. 
205 The eris that here the styll spelcynge or rownynge of 
almyghty god. a 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ^\\. 47 Sayand till 
hir with wirdis still [etc-]. 153 * Tindale Exp. 1 John (1537) 
87 l*he preste prayeth in latyneand sayeth cuermorc a siyll 
Masse, as we save. 1535 Coverdale i Kin^s xix. 12 After 
the fyre came there a styll sofie hyssinge [1611 a still small 
voice], 1585 Hicins Junius* Nomenct. 358/2 Su5urrus^..si 
soft or still noise, as of waters, falling with a gentle slreame, 
or of leaues from trees. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 138 
^e louder and shriller voice of a Dogge, is called barking, 
the lower and stiller is called whining, or fawning. 1675 J. 
Smith Ckr. Relig. Appeal joo To tune the still voice of the 
Gospel to the shrill tones of the Law. <^1750 Gray Elegy 
Omitted Stanza (Mason M.S.), In still small Accents whisp'r- 
ing from the Ground A grateful Earnest of eternal Peace. 
a 2777 d* Paraphr. xxiii. iii. Gentle and still shall 

be nis voice. 1788 Gibbon DecL <5- F. Ixtx. III. 524 Thestill 
voice of law and reason was seldom heard or obeyed. 2811 
Shelley St. Inyne ut. ix. 5 And, from the black hill, Went 
a voice cold and still. 

f b. esp. of music ; hence of instruments, per- 
formers, etc. Obs. 

2541 in Vicary's Anat. (2888) App. xii. 242 To the stille 
minstrelles, in rewarde iiijli. 1575 Gascoigne Jocasta v. 
Order of last Dumb Shews, First the Stillpipes sounded 
a very mournful melody. 2593 T. Edwards Narcissus 
(Roxb.) 40 Some with Still musicke, some with pleasing 
songes Some wilheoye smiles, [etc.]. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. 
V. iv. 213 st3ge.dir., Enter Hymen, Rosalind and Celia. Still 
Music. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii. stage-dir., 
T The still flutes sound softly, a 1639 T. Carew A Rapture 
Poems (1651) 66 The gentle blasts of Western winds shall. , 
breath Still Musick. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iv. xv. 
318 Yet spake she very little to any, sighing out more then 
she said, and making still musick to God in her heart, a 2645 
Milton Passion 28 Me softer airs befit, and softer strings Of 
Lute, or Viol still. 2658 Rowland tr. Moufet's TJieat. Ins. 
932 As still musick is sweeter then the loud. 27^8 Wesley 
Hymns ‘ Hark, dull Soul, how every ITiing ^ iv, All the 
Flowers that paint the Spring Hither their stilly Musick 
bring; 2816 Shelley Hymn Intell. Beauty 34 Music by the 
night-wind sent Through strings of some still instrument. 

+c. Secret. Obs. 

c 220$ Lay. 4496 Stille boc runen heo senden him to raden. 
130^ It. Brunne Handl. Synne 5958 3yf |?ou boghtest of any 
seriaunt pryuyly, yn stylle cunnaunt, Pyng bat bou wystj'st 
wel was stole, n 1450 Le Aforte Arthur Tne bysshope 
..shrove hym..Oir All hys synnes loude and stylle. 2647 
H. MoBEdVH^^ Soul^ Notes Psychozoia 349 It is incon- 
ceivable that the least motions of the mind, or stillest thought 
should escape her. 

Free from commotion. 

a. . Of water : Having an unruffled surface, with- 
out waves or violent current; motionless or flowing 
imperceptibly. 

axooQ Riddles iii. 24 ponne streamas eft stille weorbaci. 
2390 Gower Con/. II. 202 A stille water for the nones Ren- 
nende upon the smale stones. 2620 Holland Camden's 
Brit, (1637) 690 Whcrf.,becometh more still, and so gently 
iotermingleth nis water with Ouse. 1735 Somerville Chase 
IV. 381 \Vhere ancient Alders shade The deep still Pool. 
1784 CowpER Task VL 929 Stillest streams Ofc water fairest 
meadows. 2803 Wordsw. Yarrow unvisited Let. .The 
rn*an on still St. Mary's Lake Float double, swan and 
shadow, 2834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sei. xiii. 
(1849) 2x0 A stone plunged into a pool of still water. 2847 
H. Miller Test. Rocks viiL (2857) 337 While other fresh 
water fishci?, such as the tench and carp, arc reared most 
successfully instill reed^ ponds. 

Prbv. 2792 Scott Let. in Lockhart (2837) I. vi. 183 Though 
he makes no noise about feelings, j’et stilfstreams afwaj-s run 
deepest. 2852 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxAi^ Sl\\\ 
waters run deepest,” th^used to tell me,*said Miss Ophelia 
oracularly. 2895 ‘ G. Paston * Study in Prejudices xiii, 
Hers was a case of ‘ Still waters run deep *. 

b. Of the air, weather ; Free from commotion, 
quiet. Of rain : Unattended by wind, gentle. 

2290 Gower Conf. I. 371 For the weder stille Men prelse, 
and blame the tempesies. 02500 Alelusine xx. sen ^veI fbic 
25 be that fightelh ayenst the wynd, wenyng to make hym be 
styll, 2632 Milton Penseroso 227 Or usher'd with a shower 
sull. When the gust bath blown his fill- 1642 Fuller Holy 
If Pr(/. St. 1, X, 24 But our widows sorrow is no storm but 
a still Tain. 2795-6 Wordsw. Borderers ii. 25 The moon 
shone clear, the air was still, so still The trees were silent as 
the graves beneath them. 2797 Mrs. Radclifpe Italian xii, 
As It came upon the still air and descended towards the 
cloudless heavens.^ 2829 Chapters Phys. Sci. 296 When he 
has been walking In still weather on the brink of a lake. 
2859 Te?ikyson Merlin ^ A storm was coming, but the 
winds were still. 29^ [Miss E. Fowler] Betto. Trent Sf 
Arxholme 313 Theair is strangely still, 

f c. Quiet, gentle in disposition ; meek. Still 
and bold (absoL), men of whatever temper. Obs. 

cZzs Yesp. Psalter Xxxv.so AW^StlWe corSan \y\i\z.omnes 
guietos terraty. c zoooxnSax. Leechd. III. 430 Heo w’ais.. 
on callum bingurneatlmod £: stille. exzoo Ormi.n 1277 Forr 
shep iss all unnskabefull 8: stille der & libe. c 1300 Havelok 
935 Him loueden allc,stille and bolde- r 2300 Leg. Gregory 
(Schulz) 273 poschebeld hirsiilleand milde, Hirsorwewas 
strong and steme, c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Datnc 656 
For b^ be not rebel!, bot still as stone. 

cL Settled, unperturbed in mind, f Also, in 
mystical language, said of one that has attained to 
freedom from passion. 

x«o-70 Alear, ^ Bind. 940 Stoute 25 be, stedefast fc stille 
of bi5 herte, a 1400 Minor Poems fr. VerTton MS. xxiii. 651 
Heil, whos deore sone stod In b« Synagoge of goddes And 
iuged ber wib stille mood Princis, 2741 Wesley Jml. 22 
Feb., Others. .who had constantly affirmed *That Mr. 
Charles Wesley was xiill already, and would come to London 


nomore,* 2858 O.'Mh^WKLXsPhaniastesxv. 196 Mysoul 
was not still enough for songs. 

6. In mixed sense of 2 and 4. Of places, times, 
conditions : Characterized by absence of noise and 
movement ; silent, quiet, calm. 

c 1205 Lay. 25481 Ah al bit wes stille in hirede and in halle. 
23.. E. E, AUit. P, B. 1203 pay stcl out on a stylle ny3t er 
any steuen rysed. 2525 tr. Brunswyke's Haudyivork Surg, 
llx. N iv, Then shall the pacyent be layde in a styl place 
where he may hauc rest. 2585 Hicins Junius' Nomencl. 375/2 
The dead or stil lime of the night. 2598 Shaks. Merry lY. 
IV. iv, 28 That Heme the Hunter. .Doth.. at still midnight 
Walke round about an Oake. 2622 — Cyinb. v. iv. 69 For 
this, from stiller Seats we came. 2632 Milton Penseroso 78 
Som still removed place will fit. 2667 — P, L. iv. 598 Now 
came still Eevning on. a 2722 Lisle //wrA (1757) 29 It must 
be spread the first still day. 2770 G. White Selborne, Let. 
to Barrington 8 Oct., Swallows and house-martins abound 
yet, induced to prolong their stay by this soft, still, dry 
season. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xv. And oft 
at midnight’s stillest hour. When summer seas the vessel 
lave. i8t6 Shelley Mont Blanc 44 In the still cave of the 
witch Poesy, 2826 Byron Ch. Har. 111. Ixxxix, All heaven 
and earth are still— though not in steep. 2^9 Froode 
Nemesis 0/ Faith 10^ The room was deathly still ; no sound 
but the heavy breathing of the child, [etc.]. 285$ Tennyson 
Maud If. V. 70 She comes from another stiller world of the 
dead. 2884 W. C. Smith Kildresian 34 You've seen the 
Loch, on some still evening, Mirror each stone. 

tb. Of a mode of life: Quiet, uneventful, dull. 
2706 Addison Epil. to Ld. Lansdowne's Brit. Enchanters 
14 Scenes of still Life, and Points for ever fix'd, A tedious 
Pleasure to the Mind bestow. 27x0 Felton Biss. Classics 
(2718) 223 The stiller Scenes 0/ Life. 1748 Richardson 
VI 1. 327 What a cursed still-life this ! 2782 CowrEi? 
Reiirem. 746 Yet neither these delights, nor aught beside 
..Can save us always from a tedious day. Or shine the dul- 
ness of still life away. 

c. contextually i^poetP^ = That has become still; 
no longer active or audible. 

£2485 E. E. iU/ic.fWarton Club) 2 Ibebyrd was go; my 
joy was stylle, For woo, alassej inysclfle I Sf^lle. 2742 
Gray Spring 21 Still is the toiling hand of Care. 2822 
Shelley tr. Calderon's Mag.Prodig.\i,g$ Since the fury Of 
this earthquaking hurricane is still. 1842 Tennyso.n Breaks 
Break Z2 O for the touch of a vanish'd hand. And the sound 
of a voice that is still I 

+ 6. Of a child : Dead before birth. Cf. Still- 
BOKN. Obs. rare~^. 

2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 433 The milk of a Marc being 
drunk.. doth cause a still cbilde to bee cast forth, 
i* 7 . Constant, continual ; continued until now. 
2570 Levins Manip. 224/4 Stil, iuglSf continuus. 2588 
Shaks. Titus A. iii. 11. 45 But 1 (of these) will wrest an 
Alphabet, And by still practice, learnc to know thy meaning. 
25^ — ///, IV. iv, 229 But that still vse of greefe makes 
wildegreefe tame. i 6 i$CHKnxMt Odyss. xvii. 721 Of Vlysses 
(where the Thesprots dwell,. .) Fame, he sayes, did tell The 
still suruluall. 

8. Cotnb. still-bait i/..^., bait for still-baiting; 
etiU-baifcing U.S. (see quot, 1859) ; still-fishiDg 
= siUl-baiHng\ still-footed or., with silent tread ; 
still-vaulting, vaulting without a run. 

2888 Gooor: Amer. Fishes 58 TTie angler finds them at the 
proper seasons equally eager for fly-hook, trolling-spoon, or 
*still*bait 2859 Bartlett Bid. Avter. (ed. 2) 451 *Siill- 
baiting, fishing with a deep line in one spot, as distinguished 
from trolling, 2^7 Encycl. Sport I. 82/2 (Bass) *Still* 
fishing. 28^ Outingpi.XllJ. 395/1 The fox comes trotting, 
*stilI-footed, along this avenue. 1854 G. Roland GymnaS’ 
tiesyS Every young person who has seen what is called 
* *still-vaulting ''^at Ducrow’s. 

B. sb.^ 

-[■ 1 , A calm, lit. and Jig. Obs. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 376 Quia post tempestaU7n iran^uillum 
/acit,.'fa\ is, iblesced beo hu, Loucro, h^tmakest stille efter 
storme. 2625 Bacon Chat^e agst. O.St, John Wks. 2778 II. 
588 There is no belter sign of omnia hene^ than when the 
court is in a stilL a 2620 — Hen, YIll in Consid. lYar 
Spain (1679) 264 He had ncoerany the least.. DifTerence.. 
with the King his Father, which might giue any occasion of 
altering Court or Counsell vpon the change; but all things 
passed in a Still, 1626 — Sylva % 193 The Vnequall Agita- 
tion of the Winds, and the like, . .make them to be beard lesse 
Way, than in a StilL 

2 . Stillness, quiet Now only Joel, or rhetorical, 
x6o8 Topsell Serpents 99 In the still of the night, when 
cuety^ one besides were at rest. xBxo Scott Lady 0/ L. iir. 
xxvi. No murmur waked the solemn still. Save tinkling of a 
fountain rilL 2830 W. Phillips Alt. Sinai l, 512 A still of 
limb and lip Hush'd all bis brethren. 2900 N. Munro in 
Blackw. Mag. Oct. ^49/2 His ear bad not grown accustomed 
to the still of the valleys. 

i* 3 . A Still pool. Obs. 

1682 Chetham AngJeYs Yade-m. xxxiii. (2689) 279 You 
may Dib with the Green-drake both io Streams, and Stills, 
4- Sketla/id. (See quot.) [Perh. f. Still v.'l 
2844 ^V. H. Maxwell Scotland xiiL (2855) iz8 A brief lull 
occurs at high water, and is termed bySbetlanders* the still/ 
Still (stil), z^.l Fa. t, and pa.pple. stilled (stild). 
Forms : I atillau, styllau, 3-5 still©, 5-6 ^ylle, 
5-7 stil, 6 styll, 4- still. [OE. stillan., cogn. w. 
OS. {gi)stillian trans., stillon intr. (LG., Du. 
stillen)j OHG, stillcn trans.* stillen intr. (RXHG,, 
mod.G. stillen trans. and intr.), to make or become 
still, ON. siilla to soothe, calm, to temper, moderate, 
tune, intr. to walk with measured noiseless steps 
(Sw- stilla. Da. stille) related to WGer. ^stilijo- 
Still fl.] To make or become slilL (Very common 
in i6-i7th c- ; now chiefly poet, and rhetorical.') 

I. trans. (In OE. sometimes with dative.) 

1 . To quie^ calm (waves, winds, etc.). 


arooo Andreas 451 Engla cadgifa y8um slildc. <22275 
Cott, Horn, 229 He sestilde windcs mid his hesne. C2425 
Eng. Cong. Ireland xlix. 126 & so the grete tempeste of 
that weddyr hape yn lytel whyle was I-queynt & l-siylled. 
*535 Coverdale Ps. Ixxxix. 9 Thou rulest the pr3’de of the 
see, thou stillest the wawes therof, when they arUe. 2634 
Milton C o/NNx 87 A Swaine..Who with his soft Pipe.. Well 
knows to still the wilde winds when they roar, c 2639 Sir 
\y. Mure Ps.^ evii. 30 He. .brings them glade, (the tempest 
stild,) To their desyred beawen. 1720 Pope Itiad xvni. 481 
Wide with distorted Legs, oblique he goes, And stilU the 
Bellow^ 2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 398 Power 
..to still winds and tempests. 2839 Longf. Wreck Ha. 
ferus 55 And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee, 1856 Rossf.tti Blessed Damozel 
4 Her eyes knew more of rest and shade Than waters still'd 
at even. 2872 R. Ellis Catnllus xlvi. 3 Now doth Zephyrus 
..Still the boisterous equinoctial heaven. 2M2 W. Black 
Beautiful Wretch 1. 166 The hot sun had stilled the water, 

b. In fig. context. 

2786 M.^ie. D’Arblay Biaryio Aug., This undid all again, 
though my explanation had just stilled the hurricane. 28x0 
Shelley Marg, Nicholson^ Despair 14 Awhile it stills the 
tide of agony. 2840 A. Carson Hist. Providence 388 He 
suffers the fury of the enemy to swell against his cause, but 
he stills it at his pleasure. 2868 Helps Realmah vi. (1876) 
X18 Whom they stood aloof from only to break and still the 
opposing waves of popular opinion. 2003 Morlev Glad, 
stone IX. i. III. 220 The surface was thus stilled for the 
moment, yet the waters ran very deep. 

c. To subdue, allay (sedition, tumult). 

2570 Levins Alanip. 123/37 To stil a trouble, guielare^ 
sedare. 2770 LMicnoauz Plutarch II. 253 But Timoleon 
stilled the tumult, by representing, That [etc.]. 2868 Net- 
TLESHiP Ess. Brotvningvx. 196 Who like Saturn stilled the 
tumult and took throne supreme. 

2 . To relieve (pain) ; to assuage, allay (an appe- 
tite, desire). 

c2o<x>.S<r.*'. Lcechd. II. 59 past stilS kaui sare. 2387-8 T, 
UsK I'est. Love ni. vii. (Skeat) I. 36 Thus have I stilled my 
disese; thus have I covered my care. 2657 Trapp Conwi.y 
Esther iii. i Honour is but.. a glorious fancie, a rattle to 
still mens ambition, 2856 Trench Serm. Camb. li. (1857) 
43 He tries., to still, or at least to deaden, the undying pain 
of his spirit. 2876 Geo. Eliot Deronda liv. But what can 
still that hunger of the heart which sickens the eye for 
beauty. . ? 1882 Rep, Free. Metals U.S. 539 This thirst for 
land being stilled, we may count upon a greater stability in 
the number of miners. 

i* 3 . To keep back, repress, desist or refrain from 
(words, tears); to keep (one’s tongue) still. Obs. 

axazs^ Leg. Knih. 2530 Stute nu ]?enne, & stew J:e, & 
stille )>me wordes. <22225 Ancr. R.1S6 pet child is wel 
ipated..& stilleS hts tcarcs. <r2374 Chaucer Troylus it. 230 
Yet were it bet my tonge for to stille Than sey a solb k^^t 
were a-yens youre wylle. c 1400 Rule Si. Bcnei (zgoz) 51 
Proibe iinguam iuam a malo~-\n pe begining, still k* tung, 
And spek no uyl of aid na long, c 2430 Syr Gefter. (Roxb.) 
307 Sore weping he coud nat stil. 

4 . To quiet, calm (a person’s mind) ; to subdue 
(agitation, emotion) ; •^rejl. to compose oneself. 

<rx2so Gen, ^ Ex. 3924 And sente after balaam Se prest, 
Wid riche men and ciftes oc, for to stillen hise [vn-]e8e mod. 
1382 Wyclip Gen. xTiii. 32 He..stll)ide hym self IVulg.ciiN- 
tmuit se]. ^ 2390 Gower Coft/ III, 363 b'che wolde noght 
birselven stille, Bot deide only for drede of schame. 0x400 
Beryn 2565 Stillilb Jewe, quod Geffrey. 0^475 Partenny 
^69 Gefiray tbaim said, ’stil you, noght dismay*.^ 2620 
Shaks, 'Idup. iv. 263 A turne or two, lie walke To stil! my 
beating minde. 1828 Shelley Rosal. 4f Helen 874, I stilled 
the tingling of my blood. 2828 Lytton Pelham Ixx, With 
this reflection, I stilled the beating of my heart, 
b. To appease (anger). 

cxz^Beket $ii in S. Eng. Leg. xax po..radden himwende 
to be kinge is wraihke for-to stille. 2535 Coverdale Esther 
vil. 20 Then was the kynges wrath siylled. ^ 2892 Farrar 
Darkn. Dawn Ixiv, Nero stood amazed — his wrath stilled 
before so majestic an indiflference. 
f 5 . To pacify, induce to desist from complaint or 
opposition. Obs. 

axgooCursor AI. 13075 To sla him was he noght in will, 
Bot for kat wicked wijf to still. ^2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Ay/non xix, 408 Reynawde was wyse and well taughte for 
to stylle thus hys bretherne, to whome he sayd, Jetc.J. 2534 
Tindale Rom. Prol. 290 This fredome..ministreth that 
which the lawe requyreth, and where with the lawe^ is ful- 
filled, that is to vnderstond, luste and loue, where with the 
lawe is stylled and accuseth vs no moare. 2^7 
Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xlvii. 130 It was but a noise to still the 
Clergy. . , . \ 

f G, To lull, soothe (a child); to induce (a person) 
to cease from weeping, Obs. 

^13x5 Shoreham Poems vi. 65 Ine ly hys god by-come a 
chyld;,.kou hast y-tamed [hyt], and i-styld wyk melke of 
ky breste. <2 1400 Isumbreu 299 Nowther of tham myghtc 
other stille, Thaire sorowc it was fulle rankc I c 1400 Ptlgr , 
Stnvle IV. L (1483) 58 He wald styllen the child with some 
maner of comfortable myrthe of recrcacton. c 1440 Boiu 
Flor, 831 Allas, sebe scyde, that y was borne I.,Thermyght 
no man hur stylle. 2530 Palsgr. 736/2 Go styll the chylde, 
nourice, you wyll be shente els. 2545 Aschaxi Joxoph. 
(Arb.) 42 Euen the little babes. .are scarce so w'cll stilled in 
suck^g theyr mothers pap, as in hearyngc ^eyr mother 
syng. 1599 Shaks. /J</o HI. liL 70. 26^ F. HROOKEtr. 

Le Blanc's Trav. 263 He. .would still his Nephew's when 
they crj'cd wth plums. 

7. To silence, cause (a sound) to cease. Alsoy^f. 
to cause the cessationof (murmurs, complaints, etc.). 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 138 The softe word the loude 
stiileth. <^2430 How Gd, Wi/e taught Bau.yi in Babees 
Bk.. A sclaundre reisid ille Is yuef for to stnle. 16*3 T. 
Taylor (Water P.) Honour ConceaVd Wks. (1630) 111. 224/2 
And therefore 'twas ordain’d that thou shouldst comeTo hang 
the Olours vp, and still the Dium. 2631 R. Bolton Com/. 
Affl- CoTtsc. xvu (1635) 3x4 Earthly pleasures may for the pre- 
sent still the noyse of an accusing conscience. 2663 Patrick 
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(1687) 365 In this manner he quieted and j 
still d all Its grumblings. 1671 Milton P, R, iv. 428 Mom. I 
ing.,Who with her radiant finger still’d theroar Of thunder, 1 
chc^M the clouds, and laid the winds. 1690 W. Walker \ 
IdiomaU Anglo-Lat. 143, I’ll still your din, le. make you l 
hold your tongue. 1738 Wesley Psalms xctii. iii, 'ITie 
Floods, O Lord, lift up their Voice, ..But God above can 
still their Noise. 1820 Scott I^Ionasi, xxxvii, There \vas a 
deep and solemn pause.^ The monks stilled their chant. 
x8ro Keatc Isabella xlvii, Those dainties made to still an 
infant’s cries. 1821-30 Ld. Cockdurn it/rw. iv. (1874) 213 } 
The murmur.. used to be stilled when this image stuck its 
awful head through the lofty orifice. J835 Lytton Rieuzt 
II. iii, The murmurs of the people were stilled. 1887^. Pays 
Holiday Tasks We stilled our scruples by reflecting that 
it was very mean of the ■v'ictim [etc.). 

i’b. To cause (a person) to be silent; to impose 
silence on (an assembly); to put to silence (an 
objector). Obs* 

cz^oo pesir. Tny 3519 *1110 kyn^ J»en comaund to..fetur 
hirfastinafreprisoune,..to still hir of noise. x6o8 Willet 
Hexapla Exod. 753 Aaron sinned.. in not staying the 
people and stilling them. x6xx Bible Nunt. xiii. 30 And j 
Caleb stilled the people before Moses. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 211 But it may be, according to my Assertion, 
his Name will sooner still opposers than his Reasons. 1663 
Brathwait Comm. Tzvo Tates 199 Which Answer still'd 
this Censor, and justifled the Author. 

1 8 . To check the turbulence of (a person) ; to | 
compel to cease. Obs, I 

1300-1400 R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. XX. 307 He gan to stryue '' 
To jenst his owene fadere, god sdide him h }fls So raper ! 
hane he ded he was ywis, 0x450 Lovelich Grail xlii. 345 [ 

Eche Oher wold han slayn In that plas ^if they ne hadde I 
I-stilled be. 1602 tr. GnarinVs Pastor Fido iv. vL M 1 b, j 
O glorious child of great Alcides race. That monsters stilst, 
and wild Beastes doth deface. 

fb. To * quiet ’ by killing or stunning. 1 slang. ; 
1778 Andurey Trarv. (1789) II. 167 We will .suppose, he | 
only orders them to knock a man down, or to prick hwit or ^ 
stilt him. 

9. In occasional uses; To stop the movement or ' 
activity of. j 

1850 Tennyson In Mem. vi. iii, O father,.. Who pledgest j 
now thy gallant son ; A shot, ere half thy draught be done, [ 
Hath still’d the life that b^t from thee, x86t Temple * 
Bar III. 433 To disuse cotton wholly, to still the British 1 
cotton-factones, i856 Mrs, H. Wood St. Martin's Eve i, 
She stilled her feet and stared at the speaker. x8^ Augusta , 
Wilson Vashti xiv, [She] struggled to steady her voice and 1 
still the twitching telUtale muscles about her mouth, j 

n. 10. intr^ To become still or calm. | 

a Martyrvl. jx Nov., i>a styide se storm sona, and seo • 
sas wearS eft smylte. x^S Sibdalo Auiobiog. (1834) 128 ! 
When 1 cryed and weept upon any occasion I stilled upon 
the giving me the Psalms of Buchanan. X798 W. Taylor 
in Montnly Mag. VI. 366 Slow beams^the blooming dawn 
as stills the strife. Hence, down the winding stairs, a Z85Z 
Moir Ruined Hunnery ii, At length the winds began to 
still. 0x853 Robertso.n Lect. ii. (1858) 67 The surges 
stilled below him, and the last cloud drifted from the sky j 
above. x833 Harper's Mag. Apr. 737 The sea only swayed ' 
a little, and stilled again. 1898 H. CAL0CR\Y000//Hmeviii. 

153 The worst storm stills at length, 

■fb. To remain still or quiet ; to keep silence. 
CX330 R. Brunne C/trofi. IV^ace (Rolls) 11749 When l^ei 
were stilled a party, (first spalc sire Ohel. a 1340 Hampolc 
Psalter xxyi\\. x Deus mens, ue pleas a ?/r«.,mygod still 
not fra me, xxxL 3 For i stilled cldid my banes. 1450 

Poston Lett. 1. 180 Heruppon the people peac>’d, and stills j 
unto the tyme the shire was doone. 1483 Cath. Atigl. 364/1 
To Stil[l]e, iacere. 

c. To sound softly. 

1900 N. i^lvuRO Doom Castle Xf A bagpipe stilled in the 
hall, a lute breathed a melody from a neighbouring room. 

still (stil), Forms: 5 - 6 stUle, fl-? styll(e, 

6 styl, 6-7 stil, {Pa. t. and fa.pple. stild), y stile, 

6- still. [Aphetic form of Distil r/.]. 

1. intr. To trickle down or fall in minnte drops : 

= Distil w. i. Obs. 

a 1300 K, Horn 676 (Camb, MS.) For Rymenbild weop 
ille, & horn let >6 tires stille. c 1407 Lvoc. Reason f Sens. 
6307 Eke her stremys cristallyTl That fro her chckys stylle 
dounKamalofdeuocioun. c 1430 Burch 5er««j86i Watir 
is profitable.. neer to Cnees stillyng as perlys Rounde. 
41470 Hesrysoh jMor. Fab. vul. {Freack. SwaRorv'j is, 
With heit and raoysture stilland frorae the sky. 1518 R. 
Whytford jI/<rrfiVar« 1x4 b, Whan the abbot svas buryed, 
oyle stylled out of his graue. 1534 Elvot Cast. Heltlie ii. 
xxvin (1341) 43 h, So that he drinke not a greate glulte, but 
in a littell quantitee, let it stil downe softly into his stomacke, 
as he sittelh. 1349-61 Sternhold & H. Ps. cii. g And 
mingled haue [I] my drink with teares that fro mine eyes 
haue stild. 13S0 BlBLE(Geneva) Deut.^sxu. 2 My speachc 
shal stil as doeth the dewe. 1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. 11. 29 
If that any drop of slombrlng rest Did chaunce to sIiU into 
her weary spright, 159^ Lodge \ipts Mtserie P jb, Lying 
continually on my backe, water stilleth vpon mine eies, yet 
I for sloth sake forsake not my bed. c 1690 Archibald 
in MacJarlojte'sGeogr.Collect. (S.H.S.) III.iJo The Water 
stills down into the Pit, wherewith they then fill their Pans, 
•[•b. Of & person; To melt iftlo tears. Obs, 

14x2-20 Lydg. Troy Bk. iv. 3614 And in*to terys be gan 
stille and reyne, As he wolde for verray sorwe deye. 

1 2 . trails. To exude, discharge, or give forth in 
minute drops. Obs. 

r4rz-r530 Myrr. our Laaye {1S73) 2S5 The brauncbes of 
the bawime tree when they are cutte, they styiie 
vertuous and swele lyquore. 1526 Pilgr. Per^. (^V. de \> . 
1531) 183 Whiche neuer ceased to styll the swete balme of 
mercy & pile. x6io Heywood Golden Age iii. i» With rage 
and fury fright pale Pity hence. And drown him in the 
sweat your bodies still. 1646 Crashaw Steps, Another on 
Death Herrys 35 Wet with teares still’d from the eyes 
Of the flinty Destinycs. o:z66o Ccniemp, Hist, Irel. (Ir, 


^cteol. S^) 1 1 . 60 More reason should perswade me to doc 
It, then Dido the queene dowager of Caitagb to stile con* 
tmually watene pearles from her charminge lookes for the 
absence of Eneas. ^ X&3 Drydeh Juvenal lii. 122 His once 
unkem d, and horrid L^ks, behold, Stilling sweet Oyl. 
tb. To cause to distil or fall in drops. Obs. 

15^ Baker Gesner's Jevoellqf Heedth 131 b, If you styll 
one drop into the water. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. ii. 
IV. Columnes 703 For you my smoothest quill His sweetest 
hony on this Book should still. cx6xx Chapman Iliad x\x. 
36 She, with her faire band, still’d into, the nostrils of Ms 
fnend, Red Nectar, and Ambrosia. X624 Quarles Job 
Mitit, xviL N 2, He pricks the Clouds, stils downe the 
raine by drops. 1710 D’Urfey Pills IV. 74 A Mom of 
May, which drops of Dew down stilleth. 
t c* fig* To instil. Obs. 

*SS* Udall .EruT/w. Par. Matt. iii. i That the thyng 
whiche cucr should be beleued, might by lylle and lyile 
be stilled (1548 instyllcdj and put into the hartcs of men. 

3. To subject to the process of distillation : = 
Distil v. 4 . Now rare or Obs, 

ax^tM Stoekh. Med. MS. 1^455 in Anglia XVIII. 318 Do 
stille pese erhes be hemselw'c. cx^^ ME. Med. Bk. (Hein- 
nch) 202 After stille hem in a stillatorye. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. (1878) 95 Herbes to still in Sommer. 1646 Quarles 
Judgem. Mercy (ifisx) 1 My recreations shall be to still 
Pleasure into a Quintessence. 1647 R. Josseum Diary 
(Camden 1908J 42 Wee bad plenty of roses; stilled some 
May 22, ^ 1694 Crowne Married Beau iv. 52, I’ll see.. 
Whether it be a Flower or a Weed, Which you are stilling 
in this Limbeck her^ c 1770 Mbs. Glasse Compi. Con* 
Jecih/ter 274 'i‘hen still them in a lim2>eck with a slotv fire, 
and take care your still docs not bum. 

*t* b. transf. To extract the essence of (meat). 
Also intr. of the meat. Obs. 

1584 CoGAN Haven Health civil. 133 When it hath stilled 
so many houres, then take out the earthen pot, ..streine out 
the broth (etc.). X591 A. W. Bk, Cookrye ix b. To still a 
cock for a weake body that is consumed. Take a red Cock 
that is not too ofde, and beate him to death, and . . fley him 
and quarter him in smalt peeces (etc.). 

4. To extract or produce by distillation. Obs. 

a 1400 Stockh, Med. MS. iL 448 in Anglia XVIII. 318 To 
styllyn ())er)of water for eyne is good. 1483 Cath. Angt. 
364/2 To Stille waters, stitlare, distillare. ^ 1530 Palscr. 
p6/i Stylle some Damaskc water, for it is good. 1534 
Elyot Cast. Helthe u. viu. (xS4x) 24 In al cholerike feuers, 
the decoction of this berbe, or the water therof stilled, is 
right expedient. 1587 Marlowe jst Pt. Tatnburl. v. ii. 1946 
(Brooke), The heauenly Quintessence they still From their 
immortal! flowers of Poesy. Ttf x6oo Distr. Emperor 11. i. in 
Bullen Old PL (1884) HI. 166 All the poysons and sharpe 
corrosyves Styll’d in the lymbccke ofdamde pollycie. t66o 
T. Watson in Spurgeon Treas, David {1^74) IV. 459 When 
we give him the soul in a duty, ..by a holy chemislry we 
still out the spirits, x6ax R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 246 Others 
stilled Rack to sell X706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Sirat. 11. t, 
Brewing of Diet.drinks, and stilling Rose*marj*.Water. 

fh.Tb still azvay : to remove or drive off by , 
distillation. Obs. 

2628 Donne Serm. (1649) II. 395 It is a miserable Alchimy 
and extracting of spirits, that stills away the spirit, thesoule 
it selfe. 

fQ. To still forth \ To yield wbea distilled. Obs. 1 
1605 Timme Quersii. i. v. 21 'Ibose saltes, being put into ' 
a retort, .with a receiver, stilleth forth a volatile salt. 

t d, intr. To still ottl: To issue from something 
that is being distilled. Obs, 

2790 G. Smith Laborato^ I. 436 Every drop of water, 
which may happen to be mixed with the wine, will still out. 
*1*6. absoL To practise distillation. Obs. 

7 1668 Lady Lyttelton in Hatton Cerr. (Camden) 54, I 
want . .a house keeper that can preserve and still well. 

Still (stil), adv. Forms ; Still a, £0E. 
stille =s OS., OHG. siillo (MDu., MHG., mod.G. 
stille, Du. stil, Sw, stilla. Da, stille) OTeut, type 
*stilld, related to *stillJo^ Still al\ 

•f* 1. Without noise or commotion ; quietly, silently; 
in a low voice, softly. Obs. 

CI20S Lay. 735 Riht al swo stille stelen swa we wolden. 
a 222$ Juliana (Royal MS.) 36 Heo. .stille bute stefne )>us 
to criste cleopede. a 2250 Prov. /Elfred 325 Wimmon 
weped..lude and stille, for to vordrye hire wille. axz^s 
Ibid. B. 653 pe bicche bitit ille J^u(bJ [printed pan} he berke 
stille. at^po blaveiok sggj Seye a pater-nosier stille, For 
him hat haueth he rym[e) maked. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. 
JVace (Rolls) 15852 Brian stirt forp m hure weye, & stille 
seide hat be wolde seye. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. i. 
(1495) 2 Yf I played in felde other medes Styiie other wylh 
noys I prayed heipe in all my dedes. 2483 Caxton Golden 
Leg. 263 b/i He sayd thus to bym self alle stylle. 2544 
Betham Precepts JP^ar i. Hv. D j b, By whyebe meane, the 
streame beneth wyl roone more gently and styll. 2560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 267b, That they royght go styll and 
closely to their enemies campe. 
t D. Secretly. Obs. 

cxxya Gen. <5- Ex, 20x5 One and stille Zoy. hire gamen 
wiS loseph speken and plaijcn samen, loid. 2718 And 
moyses dru3 hira to 5e strond. And stille he dalf him [in) 6e 
sond. a 1300 K. Horn 2S7 (Camb. JIS.) 1^ scbalt wih me 
to bure gon, To speke wij? Rymenhild stille. 1375 Barbour 
Brttce xvn. 71 (He) held the spek preue and still. 

+ 0 . Slill and loud •. both in secret and openly; j 
under all circumstances : = loud and still, Lood j 
adv. I b. . t i 

[a 2250 : see 2.J c 2320 Cast. Love 944 pat al he. .mis-doh < 
his nei^e^urs bohe stille and loud, c 2400 Rom. Rose ^32 [ 
Fair •Welcoming.. That ofte hath plcyed with you. .The ' 
fairest games. .Withoutc filtbe, stille or ' 

Lydg. Bochas in. v, (1554) 73 Among the people, both still j 
and loude, He called was Tarquinius theproude. j 

2. At rest, motionless; without change of place j 
or attitude. With certain verbs, (In ME. often ; 


in alliterative phrase still as stone, stone still-, in 
mod.Eng. occas. stock still.) 

For the justification for treating the word in this use as 
adv. rather than as adj. complement, see note to Still a. i, 

a. To slatid still, (Sometimes merely a more 
explicit synonym of the vb. Stand in senses 4,27, 
and 32.) 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd. IIL 262 Seo sunne stod stille. cxzoa 
Ormin 2137 All swa summ he steoressmann A33 lokehh till 
an steorme, palt stannt 333 siill upp o be Iifft & swihe 
bnhhte shinehh* <12300 Cursor M. 8iB3 pe strem all still 
began to stand, c 1300 Leg. Gregory (Schulz) 401 Gregory 
stod stille so ston. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 50 It rynnes 
no3t, ne nowher ebbez ne flowez, hot standez ay slill. 
2523-34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 132 A tree hath a propertye 
to growe to a certayne heygbt, and whan he corameth 
to ,that heyghle, he standeth styll. 2526 Tindale Matt. 
XX. 32 Then lesus stode styll, and called them. 2533 
More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 2062/2 How the running 
nuer of Jordane stode still. 2548 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) 
App. III. i. 134 Y® other ij Aldermen. .which then shaJI re* 
mayne and stond still in the seyd ofiice. 2577 Kendall 
Flozvers o/Epigr., Trifles xoh. The Bowe that bended 
standeth still, his strength will loose and lack. 2600 Shaks. 
Sonn. civ, So your sweete hew*, which me thinkes still doth 
stand Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceaued. 2613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 740 The Ship stood still, and 
neither stirred forward or backwards. 1662 Plavford.S'/'zV/ 
Mus. HI, (1672) 15 When your Bass standeth still (that is to 
say, hath two or more Notes together in one and the same 
place). ^ r66S R. Steele Husbandm. Calling liu (1672) 30 
If God's providence above, and his plough below stand still, 

' we must all shortly beg or starve. 2711 Addison Sped. 
No. 229 f X A Clock that stands still is sure to point right 
once in twelve Hours. 2722 Ibid. No. 407 7 x Our Preachers 
stand stock still in the Pulpit 2766 Goldsm. Vicar x, One of 
the horses took it into his head to stand still. 2828 Lytton 
Pelhoftt Ixiv, I paused, and my heart stood still. 2858 Jrnl, 
R. Agrie. Soc. XIX. 1. 293 This shoot becomes a worthless 
tree. .which after a few years’ growth stands stilL x86i 
, Flor. Nightingale Many people seem to think 

I that the world stands still while theyare away, or at dinner, 
or ilL 2877 Miss A. B. Edwards Up Nile xii. 317 Time 
seems to have stood as still as in that i.mmortal palace 
where everything w'ent to sleep for a hundred years. 

b. To sit, He still. (See the senses of the verbs.) 
e 2000 ^LFRic Horn. II. 438 Hire swuster Maria smt stille 

act Drihtnes fotum. C2200 Ormin 5839 Foir leness whellp 
par baer itt iss \Vhellpedd, taer Hp itt stille. c 1205 Lay. 
3060 pus seide pt msiden . seoSden set swpe stille. c 2250 

uu>l « 5 - Night. 282 Me is leof to habbe reste And silte stille 
in myne neste. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 243 To depe he sset 
bis owe fader pal he lai ber stille. a 2300 Cursor M.2 o;,oq 
Sittes stell now mar and lesse. And hers now* bes mirines. 
c 2386 Chaucer Sombn. T. 492 The lady of the nous al stille 
sat. Til she had herd what the frere sayde. ^2460 Mctham 
Wks. (E.E,T.S.) 60/2617 But Cleopes for fere lay ston stylle. 
C2470 Henry Wallace i. 247 In that same bous tbai socht 
' him beselye ; Bot he sat still, and span full conandly. x^o 
’ Palscr. 719/1, I syt styll,! xtmci\tTiax,jeueviebouge. Let 
every man syt styllonpayneof hislyfe. 1548 Hall Chron,, 
Hen. VI, 171 Kyng Henry. .perceyving that the duke of 
Yorke lay still, and made no open apparance, of assemble or 
commocion, returned. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. 

I (2S67) 56 Folke saie, better syt styll than ryse and fall. x6xx 
' Bible Zeeh. i. xx And behold, all the earth sittelh still, and 
j is at rest. 2671 Milton P. R. in. 264 And^ think'st thou to 
j regain Thy right by silting still or thus retiring ? 2688 Bun- 
van Heav. Footman (1886) 1E2 He that backslideth, and he 
j that sjtteth still in sin. 17x1 Addison No. sory This 
} lazy People sat still above three hours. 1859 Mrs. Carlyle 
I Zr//. 111.7, I rose at six, tired of lying still. x9ox Sir Red- 
1 VERS Buller in Scotsman x i Oct. 5/8, 1 said . . * He is a gal- 
j lant fellow; he wtU sit still to the end.’ 
j f c. With other verbs, as abide, dxvell. Obs. 

[ In the X5-i6th c. quots. there is a transition to senses 3, 4. 

2303 R. Brunne Harzdl, Syntie 308 Dwelle 3yi with me a 
woke stylle. 23.. J’rr/yK (W.) 2533 The child bileft 

still in prisoun. 2340 Hasifole/V. Consc. 2746 In purgatori 
saules dueles stille Until pai be clensed of alle ille. C2393 
Chaucer Scogan 39 That nistyth in myn schede stylle in 
pes. 2393 Regist. Aberbrothoc (Bannat^me Club) II. 43 Of 
the XXXV mara’s v marcis sal dw’el style in the abbotis hand 
..qubillys the quer be ihekyt and murryt al abow’yt with 
Stane. 2398 Teevisa Barth. De P, R. xii. xxxri. (1495) 435 
The vulture huntylh fro mydday to nyghl and restyth styl 
fro the sonne rysinge to that tyme, c 2400 Yvaine tjr Cazv. 
2960, I pray yow for to dwel her siilL a 1425 tr. Ardeme's 
Treat. Fistula, etc. 25 Be it [a bandage] festned fast to pe 
girdel vpon pe womb, and lat it abide so stille to pe tyme 
come pat it be eft-sones remoued. C2430 How Cd. Wife 
taught Dau. 140 in Babees Bk,, Wheper pat pet dwelle stille 
or pei wende awey, 2526 Tindale John xL 6 Then aboode 
he two dayes still in the same place where he was, 

Interl. Youth (Waley) B j b. Let him come if he w ill. He 
were better to bide styll. 2560 AYcr [Vantcni (facs.) C y» 
Where It groweth strong there wil it abide stil. 

3. With reference to action or condition:^ Wi^- 
out ch an ge, interruption, or cessation ; continnollyt 
constantly ; on every occasion, invariably ; always. 

Obs. exc. toet. . „ . 

C2297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 5645 He broste Horn Mle to is 
wille, And hor olde sertiage made^m bolde al still 3^ 
Gower Cen/. I. 337 In f^dvr^^n 

maiden srille. c 1450 Godsteno Rfg. 649 
candylmes day. the whyche the svjd mynchyw shut tone 
etylli 1490 CixTOM Eucydes xe. 58 Fnnje ■ ■ he > • • 
that speken stylle without ceasse. ?S3S G ^ night, 

II Thy gates^hal stonde open “‘i„'’ofhi 

^S3S-£cH. I 4 One for ever), 

commetb, but the carlb abjdetn /-ilVd a cun. 

p?oa|h^5od wouide^ue styll going. 1570 Levins Mum/. 
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124/s Sdl, higUer, 1581 Pettie Xx. Gitazzo'sCiv, Ccttv. in. 
(1586) J54 They learne to Hue as if they were still at the 
oint to d^e. 1600 Shaks. Softfi. cxxvi, She may detatnef 
ut not still keepe her tresure ! 1613 Day Festiv,^ Serw, 
vii. (1615) 20 How belt the hlaister cannot still be at home, 
the hlistresse may, 16x7 Brathwait Smoking Age X94 
ittarg.j Thus haue I prov’d Tobacco good or iUj Good, if 
rare taken; Cad, if taken still. <1x643 W, Cartwright 
Ordinary i. ii, (1651) 6 Woman was Not made to be alone 
still. 1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag, v. v. 19,48 Miles above 
the Earth. .There is never no Rain, Dew, Hail, Snow, or 
Wind, but still a clear sereni^', C16S0 Beveridge Serm. 
(1729) 1. X14 Thus it is that God still governs and orders 
every thing in the world. 1704 Trapp Abra-MulS i\, i. 494 
His past Reign, which still has been attended With one con- 
tinu'd Series of Misfortunes. 1704 Pope Disc, Past. Poetry 
§ 10 Spenser’s.. Stanza is not still the same, nor always well 
chosen. 1737 Doddridge H^mn^ Oh God of Bethel, by 
whose Hand Thine Israel still is fed. 1763 Goldsm. Inirod. 
Nat. Hist, Misc, Wks. (1837) IT, 517 The rool:, if undis- 
turbed, would never leave its native wood, the blackbird still 
frequents its accustomed hedge. 1766 Reid Let, in Wks. 
1863 I. 44/1 But you must direct them fworkraen) in every- 
thing, and be still over the work, 1781 Burns 1st Ps. 8 The 
man.. Who.. with humility and awe Still waU:s before his 
God. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. xvii. (1882) 171 The un- 
meaning repetitions,, which an unfurnished., understanding 
interposes at short intervals in order to keep hold of his sub- 
ject, which is still slipping from him. ^ 1819 Scott Nohle 
Moringer xxii, God rest the Baron in his grave, he still was 
kind to me ! 1864 Asster snd Pt. Faust i. 23 You never 
can get fools to understand How luck and merit still go hand 
in hand. 186$ Swinburne Aialanta 50 Howbeit these.. 
Devise new things and good, not one thing still. 

+ b. Still still’, on every occasion; ever more 
and more. Obs. 

XS92 Nashe Strange Netvcs Observ. for Rdrs. M 2 b, 1 am 
..constrained still still, before I am warmeinanyone vaine, 
to start away sodainely. 1593 — Christs T, 39 b, With ex- 
ample thou first exalteth them, and still still lifles them vq), 
till thou hast lifted vp theyr h^ds on thy gales. 2594 — 
Terrors Nt. ^Vks. 190^ 1. 354 This slimie melancholy humor 
still still thickning as it stands stilL 

•}* c. Still opecc {ppesCt opeese ; corruptly off pees ^ 
a peaee)t continuously, (See Piece sb, 14 b.) Obs. 

There are 24 examples in Syr Gtnerydts\ othertvise the 
phrase occurs in our quots. only twice. 

<rx44o [see Piece so. 14b]. CX470 Henry XVatlace viir. 
933 5elt still off pees the ost lugyt all nycht. 1555 Still a 
peace [see Piece sb. 24 b]. 

+ d. Still as \ whenever. Ohs. 

<2x656 Hales Serin. Eton xv. (2673) ^ loose, but a rich 
fellow., was wont to walk the streets with a j^urse of money, 
and still as he met any man he would give him a box on the 
ear, and then a twelve-pence. 

e. Still and anon, ^ still att end (obs.) : con- 
stantly fiom time to lime. So Sc. still and on : 
‘nevertheless, notwithstanding, yet* (ffn^. Dial. 
Dictij. 

2592 Shaks. Two Gent, iv. iv. 67 A Slaue, that still an end, 
turnes me to shame. 2595 — iv. i. 47, I,. like the 

watchful! minutes, to the houre, Still and anon cheer’d vp 
the heauy time. ^ a 2894 Stevenson* in Pall MallGaz. (1895) 
22 Jan. 2/3 O still ayont the muckle sea, Still are ye dear, 
and dear to me, Aula Reekie, still and on I 2920 N. Munbo 
in Blackw, Mag, Feb. 221/2 ‘ Still-and-on,' said pawky 
Jamie Birrell cheerily, ‘one may have a turn of the raptures 
too, falling back on the affections when they're done.' 

f. With words denoting increase or progress : 
Ever more and more. 

2596 Spenser F.Q. iv. vI. 18 Sir Arthegall renewed His 
strength still more, but she still more decrewed. 2605 Svl- 
VESTEP. Du Bartas 11, Hi. i. Vocat, 235 All their CattcU 
proves, Still, still increasing like to Stares and Doves, c 2643 
Ld. Herbert Auiobiog, (1824) 74, I attended my studies 
seriously, the more I learnt out of my Books, adding sUU a 
desire to know more. 268a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 112. 
§ 6 He who thus still advanceth in Iniquity deepneth his 
deformed hue. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, l 2S9 All below, 
whether by Nature s Curse, Or Fate’s l3ecree, degen’rate 
still to worse. 2703 Pope Thebais 527 Thus still his courage, 
with his tolls encrcas’d. 1779 Johnson i.. /*., Dryden W13. 
II. 420 Whatever subjects employed bis pen, he \va5Still im- 
proving our measures Sc. 2807 J , Barlow Columb. 1. 216 
Its form unfolding as it still draws nigK xBzo Shelley 
Skylark xo Thou. .singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singesL 

4 - Indicating the continuance of a previous action 
or condition. 

a. Now (or at the time in question) as formerly- 
*S3 S Jove Af-ot. Tindale 38 But and if Tindale wil nedis 
saye styll that I mocke out the Resurrccdon. 2543 Uoall 
Frasm. Apopk.y^^ b. If he came to any commen plaies or 
open sighted, it is >*0 guise even yet still that reverence bee 
dooen to hym. 2587 in Caih. Rec. Soc. Pvil. V. 140 They 
t^e priests and other Catholics still very often ; and no^v 
they begin to persecute also the schismatics. 2600 Shake. 
SoKTu civ, For as you were when first your cj^e I eyde, Such 
seemes your beauiie still. 2620 Reg.^ Mag. Sig. Scot. 783/1 
Minerallis. .quhilkis hithertill hes lyin and stiU lyis obscure 
and hid within the bowelHs and centre of the earth. 2689 
in Acts Parll. ScotU U875) XII. 79/2 Wee are still of the 
same mind quhlch we did express in our former letter. X7XX 
Addison . y/rtr/. No. 164, f xi Their Tombs are still to be 
seen. X760 Johnson Idler No. ic» T i There still remain 
many words among us undefined. 1763 J. Bro\vu Poetry ^ 
Mus. V. 52 But the reason is still to seek. 2778 Miss Burney 
Evelina xL (1791) 1. 27 Seeing me still ver\* much flurried, 
he led me to a seaL 1797 EncycL Brit, (ed. 3) VIII. 462/2 
ITie na\'al or rostral crown is still used with coats-of-arms. 
2837 \VnFnA'ELL Hist. Induct. Sci. iil iv. I. eo7 Another 
writer on the same subject is Mcnelaus,. .whose three books 
on Spherics still remain. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.wl. 
592 Bridgewater was one of the few towns which siill bad 
some Whig magistrates. _ 2857 Buckle Cw/fz. I. xi. 6260ne 
of those harmless prejudices that still linger round the person 
of the sovereign. 2893 Laiv Times XCIV. 559/2 In the 


deed the consideration was left blank, and for all I know it 
is blank still. 2899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 558 The still 
vaguely defined and very multiform affection seborrheea. 
29^ E. V. Lucas IVand, Land. i. 14 When I first came to 
London, Piccadilly still had its goat« 

^ quasi-^^*. Thai still is such. rare. Cf. Now 
16, Thek 9 b. 

2879 Trollope Thackeray 22 The then and still owners of 
that happy periodical. 

b. contextually. Now (or at the time in question) 
in contrast to the future; at present, as yet. 

2632 Litkgow Trav. vii. 301 Hauing euer one Fruite readj’ 
to be plucked. .and another comming forwards. .j that as 
some Reape, some are growing greene, others budding forth, 
and some still in thefloorish. 1641 J. Jackson TrueEvang. 
T. I. 5 The Jew^ construe it [Isa. xi. 6-8j, of Christ still to 
come, and of his temporall Monarchy. 2766 Goldsm. Ficar 
ii, I wrote a similar epitaph for my wife, though still living. 
2824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xliv, A few large old trees, and 
many young ones still in their cages. 2827 Faraday Chem. 
Manip, xxiv. 640 By seating up the contracted aperture of 
the tube whilst it is still hot. 2849 Sir G. C. Lewis Lett. 
(1870) 2x3 Ibis is still in fieri. ^2864 ^izR^nixii Emilialv, 
He had waxed precociously philosophic, when still a junior. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 1.62 The greater part of Eng- 
Hsh soil was still utterly uncultivated. 

c. After as before some point of time; in future 
as up to the present; fmther. ? Obs. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 9 And though you re. 
cejmc it not at your o\vne rvyll, knocke styll, call on and 
ptrseuer, and you shall not mysse. 2577 Kendall Floivers 
of Epigr. X04 b, Poore haue I been, and poore I am, and 
poore still shall I bee. 2597-8 Bacon Ess.t Regim. Health 
(Arb.) 56 Disceme of the comming on of yeares, and tbinke 
not to doe the same things still. 2612 Bmve.Exod. ix. 2 For 
if thou refuse to let them goe, and wilt hold them still, [etc.]. 
2641 J. Jackson True Evaug. T, iil 2x6 If it flie from thee 
as swift as a Roe or^Hinde, yet follow the cliace still. 2702 
Rowe Tanterl. iv. L 1539 Oh ! Death ! thou gentle end of 
Human Sorrows Still must my weary Eyelids vainly wake 
In tedious Expectation of thy Peace. 

t d. Continuously in the same direction as before ; 
further. Obs. 

1603 Reg. Mag. Sig, Scot. 456/2 Kelpand the said dyke 
southeist tbrouch Henderstoun-bume, and thairfra still 
southeist keipand the said dyke till it cum to the merche. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 182 Our course lay still from 
S walley Road. Ibid. x86 Thence we sailed still South, 1725 
Dc Foe Voy. round World (1840) 173 To keep still on southing 
as well as East. 2769 De Foe's 'Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 
365 Going still West, we came to Caennarlhen. 

e. In addition ; after the apparent ending ol a 
series; yet. 

2790 CowpER Let, 27 Feb., P.S.. .Still another P.S. 2857 
Ruskin Pot. Econ.Art l§27 There is one thought still, the 
saddest of all, bearing on this withholding of early help. 

6 . In a further degree. 

a. Used to emphasize a comparative ; — yet. 

2730 Lett, to Sir W, Strickland rel. Coal Trade 33 The 

Woodmongers Abuse. .ofaformcr Charter leaves still less 
Reason to fear they sbou’d succeed. 2748 Richardson 
Clarissa VII. 393 But the generosity of her mind, .is what 
stings me most. And the more still, as it is now out of my 
power any way. ,10 be even with her. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist, V. 50 The lower part of the neck., is covered with still 
smaller feathers than those on the belly and^ back. 2788 J. 
Brown kr. Elem. Med, 1. 159 The sthenic diathesis, taking 
lace in a high degree over the whole body, but in a still 
igher in the vessels of the skin. 1830 Carlyle Richter 
Again Ess. 2840 11. 321 The two households stood like con- 
cave mirrors reflecting one another’s keen hunger into a still 
keener for both, 2832 Brewster Nat, Magic ix. 243 Re- ■ 
turning to the spot next day, he heard the sound still louder 
than before. 2849 Macaulay Ifist. Eng. iv, L 494 But ; 
already that feeling bad been indicated by still stronger and | 
more terrible signs. 2884 Pennington Wictif viii, 247 He 
expresses himself still raorestrongly in his unprinted writings. 
2912 J»^L. Myres Dawn of Hist. viii. 174 The Late-Minoan 
period is more precisely dated still. 

b. Sometimes us^ where the comparative notion 
is merely implied. Now rare or Ohs, 

*593 Shaks. Lucr, 229 The guilt beeing great, the fcare 
doth still exceede. 2697 C'tess D' Aunty's Trav, (1706) 140 
Ilielr hands have no defect, they are little, white, and well 
shaped. Their large sleeves, .still contribute to make them 
appe^ less. 2705 Addison Italy Ded., Whatever great Im- 
pressions an Engibhman must have of Vour Lordship, they 
who have been Conversant Abroad will find ’em still im- 
prov’d. 2710 Steele Tatter No, 233 r 2 When thus much 
obtained for him, their Minds still softened ton-ards 
him. 2763 Goldsm. Nash 47 nxeir mutton, butler, fish, and 
fowl, are all allowed to be excellent, and their cookery still 
exceeds their meat 
6. With adversative notion. 

a. [Developed from sense 4.] After or at the 
same time with some event or condition implied 
to be adverse ; even then. 

<2x699 Stillikcfl. Serin, xxxvi. AVks. 27x0 I. 564 If w’e 
ask. Cannot good Men differ about some things, and yet 
be good siill? Yes. X7it Steele Sped, No. 27 r 1 While 
thej* pant after Shade and Covert, they still affect to appear 
in the most glittering Scenes of Life. 2770 Goldsm, Des. 
Fill. 2X2 For e'en though vanquished, he could argue stilL 
2862 Floe. Kiciitixcale Nursing 22 Nothing can make 
such^ a room healthy. Ventilation would improve it, but 
still it would be unhealthy. 

b. Quasi-«;^‘. In spite of what has been stated 
or conceded ; nererthcless, notwithstanding, yet 
Sometimes preceded by but, or followed by kow- 
eacr. 

172Z De Foe Plague (1754) 7 Tis true, St. Giles’s buried 
two and thirty, but still as there was but one of the Plague, 
People began to be easy. 2779 Mirror No. 66 Still, how- 
ever, with all these precautions to introduce the thought xa 


a familiar and easy manner, he is aware of her displeasure. 
iBi6J.\ViLsonCityo/Plagueii. ii. 67, 1 know well That they 
who love their friends most tenderly Still bear their loss the 
best, 2820 Milner Suppl. Mem. Eng. Caik. 14 It is the 
law of nature and of the gospel that we should obey the con- 
stituted authority of the state... Still this obedience has its 
limits. 1825 Macaulay Ess.y Milton r 40 SuU, however, 
there was another extreme which, though far less dangerous' 
was also to be avoided. 2837 P. Keith Boi. Lex. 368 The 
quadrupeds, whose look, though pione,is still well suited lo 
their form and condition. 2847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xvii, 

I The soul . . has an interjireter — often an unconscious, but still 
a truthful interpreter— in the eye. 1865 Swinburne 
lard I. ii. (1894) 23 The legend is writ small ; Still one makes 
out this— if you look. 2885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander ' ,^4/ 
Bay vii, I confess 1 lost hope as she spoke, still 1 begged for 
an interview with the incoming teacher. 

7 . Comb, and quasi-Comb. When qualifyingaa 
! attributive adj., the adv, is usually hyphened. 

a. In sense i, the hyphened collocations may be 
regarded as genuine combinations, but are rare. 

*535 Coverdale Isa, viii. 6 The people refuseth the stil- 
I xenninge water of Silo. 2897 Standard 2 Oct. 2/2 On the 
banks of the still-flowing Medway. 

b. In sense 3, ‘ always, ‘ ever *. 

Many instances of the quasi-combination resulting from the 
prefixing of the adv. to an adj. or ppl. adj. occur in Shaksperc, 
though the hyphen is rarely used in the early edd. In the 
17th and 2 8th c, the use was common, but confined to poetr)* ; 
in the 29th c, it scarcely occurs, this sense of the adv. having 
become rare even in verse. See also Still-green a. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr, 84 In silent wonder of still gazing eyes. 
x6xo — Temp. i. ii. 229 To fetch dewe From the still-vext 
Bermootbes. 2597 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. ii. 30 To consume b 
vaine In latter Euen,.,IIl-smellIng oyies, or some still- 
watching lights. 2599 B, JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev, v. vi, 
Monthly, we spend our still-repaired shine, And not forbid 
our virgin-waxen torch To burne and blaze. 2603 J. Davies 
(Heref.) Microcosmos 231 That still-closed booke of secrets. 
2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. Hi, i Focat. 553 On a still- 
rocking couch lies blcar-ey’d Sleep. 2609 Daniel CA'. Wars 

VIII. xcii. 226 His religious Confessor (who best Could cast, 
with what a violent accesse, This feuer of Ambition did 
molest His still-sick minde). 26x5 Chapman Odyss. xin.424 
Thou still-wit-varying >vretch 1 2619 A, Newman Z’/r/rz. Fis. 
C4b, Myseruantshaue. .Still-ltuing honors, and lou’dFame. 
2727-46 Thomson Summer 2642 The generous still-improv- 
ing mind. 2742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 9 Tardy pressure’s still- 
increasing weight. 2762 Glover Medea 11. vi. 36 Ibesettled 
frown. The stilUrenew’d upbraiding? 2780 Cowper PriJ/n 
Error 550 His still refuted quirks he still repeats, 1783 
Crabde Fillage 11. 164 To bid the siill-recumng thoughts 
depart, 1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 77 Each prim stiff 
phrase Of each old play, my still-nevv laughing-stock, Had 
meaning. 

o. In sense 4a, ‘now as before’, quasi-combina- 
tions of this kind are still formed freely- 
2609 J, Davies (Heref.) Holy R code 1 3, Thy still-fresh- 
bleeding Wounds. 2648 J. Beaumont Psyche vi, cccii, As 
for the bugbear Threat of Death, behold Its confutation in 
still-florid Me. 1732 Belle Assemble 11, 2x0 Keirne having 
seen his still-admir’d Leonora in the possession of what alone 
could make her happy. 2772 Cow'ftz Let, to f.Hill 
The only return I can make you, for your many acts of still- 
continued friendship. 1855 MtLMAH Lat, Chr. XIV. x. (1864) 

IX. 355 It is believed by a still-diminishing few that [etc.]. 
2864 Pusev Led. Daniel (2876) 323 Most of these Psalms 
lament over thestill-continulngabandonment tothe Heathen. 
2890 Gross Gild Meiyh. I. 232 The still-existing Company 
of Merchants of Carlisle. 

Still, obs. form of Style v. 
t Stilla'do. Obs.’~'^ ? Erron. var. Sxiletto. 
1607 Chapman Bussy dAmbois iii. ii.46s With any friend 
of yours He lay Ibis poore Stilladoe heere, gainst all the 
starre5..Tbat you did neuer good, but to doe ill. 

Stillage (ell'leds), sb. Also 7 etilladge, 9 dial. 
stillige. [app. a. T)\x. stellagie^siellaedsie (Kilian), 
now written stcUazje^ stellaadje, stellage, scaffold, 
stand, LstelUn to place + Fr. suffix -age’. see-AGE.] 

1 . Brewing. A stand for casks. Cf. Stilling 
Stillion I, 

2596 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) III. 5 In y* butter}*.. a 
Tounde old table and ij stillages for bier.^ x688 Holme Ar- 
inouryiw. xx. (Roxb.) 248/1 A slilladge in sellers, on which 
barrells arc sett. 28^ Trans. »S<?r. XVIII. 337 And 
the tubs placed, .upon a stillage, near to each other. 2883 
Lancs. Brewer's Price List, Casks should be placed on 
stillage, bung downwards. 2889 W. Westall Birch Dene 
III. 28 In one comer several casks on stillage. 

2 . In various industries, a stool or stand for 
keeping something from the ground. 

2875 Knight Did. Mech., SitUage, a low stool to keep 
cloths off the floor of a bleacherj*. 

Stillage (sti'led^), dial. [f. Stillage sb.^ 
irans. To place (a barrel of ale, etc.) on a stand 
ready for use. 

1854 Brierley Tales Sk. Lanes. LifeUZtE) IJ.S2 There 
was a barrel of ale ordered to be stillaged at the door of 
the Blue Elephant. 

t Sti’Uant, a. Obs. [ad. L. stillantem, pr. pple. 
of stillare Still 57.2] Distilling, issuing in drops. 

1610 W. Folkincham Art 0/ Survey i. v. 10 The first is 
either Stagnant, as standing Pc^les, Pond.s, Lakes,..: Or 
Stillant, viz. Springing or bursting forth of the bowels of 
the earth, as Weis, Fountalnes. 1654 Gfccrou Pleas. Notes 
IL ii. 37 Our Dons in blood, and won’t heed Sancho’s rules, 
But rides about the field which is all gules From his care 
stillanL 

II StiUat'tiin, adv. Obs. [L. stilldtim, £ stilla 
a drop.3 Drop by drop. 

x663 Evelyn Ld. to Beale 27 Aug., I. .cause aboundance 
of cold fountaine-water to be poured upon m^stillaiim, tores 
good halfe-hour together. 284610 Worcester (ciling Foster). 
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Stillation (stil?i'jbn). rarer'>. [ad. L. stilla- 
iionem, f. stillare to distil, issue in drops, f. stilla 
drop.] (See quols.) 

1623 CqCKERAM I, SiiUaiiotit a dropping. 1898 Syd, Soc^ 
Lex,y Stillatioii^ passage of a liquid drop by drop. 

Stillatitious (stilati-Jss), On [f. L. stillati- 
ci-us falling in drops (f. stillarci see prec. and 
♦ITIOUS) + -ous.] 

1 . Falling in drops; issuing by drops. Also, 
t produced by falling in drops, as stalactites. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Stil/ai/i/ous, that drops or dbtiU, 

2758 Borlase Ail/. ///x/. C<?WTt». 110 Near the Holy-well., 
there are several stillatitious productions of a sparry kind.' 
1822-7 Good (1825) V. 469 Strangury. Painful 

and stillatitious emission of urine. 

1 2 . Produced by distillation. OlfS. ' 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. ii. xiv. 70 As when Gems 
or ^Metals are extinguished in Wine-vinegar, pure or stilla- 
trtious matter. x666 Bovle Orig^. Formes ^ Qua!. 230 The 
Saline Corpuscles of Stillatitious acid liquors, Grew 
Musxum IV’, § i. 352 The Stillatitious Oil of I^awang Barque. 
1704 J. Harris Ar.r. Fechn, I,S////<i/f//VwxC?/7xinChyraistry, 
are such as are Extracted out of Mixts, by the Force of 
Fire. 

Hence StiUati*tiously adv.^ by drops. 

xSaa-;? Good Study^ Med, (1829) II. 532 The urine will flow 
stillatitiously, and without ceasing. 

Stillatory (stidatari), sb. Forms : 4-7 stiUa- 
torie, 5 -tor, 5-6 styllatory, 6 stellatour, Btol- 
letore, stUlatori, stillatour, -torye, stUletorie, 
stillitary, -torye, styllathre, -torie, Btylletorie, 
-ye, atyllytory, -tary, 6-7 Btillitorie,6-8 -tory, 7 
Btellatour, BtUlotorie, 6- stillatory. [ad.med.L. 
slillSldrium, f. L. stillare to drip, distil: see -OBV.j 

I. 1 . A still. Obs. exc. Hist, and fig. 

c 1386 Chaucer C<i«. Yeomt ProL 27 His forhead dropped 
as a stillatorie Were ful of Planlayne and of Paritorie, 
1460-70 Bk, Quintessenu x i Putte a^en l>e watir in b* stilla- 
torie ofcirculacloun til brj’nge it to so myebe swetnes., 
as 3e dide j?e brennynge watir. x.j9x in Dom. Concil, 
11839) 195/2 Ane stillator price xiij s. jjijd. ssoQ Ace. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. IV. 237 For making of ane bos bed 
to ane stellatour of silvir wejrand [etc.) 1530 In Ancestor 
(1904) XI. 182 Wynington beryth to hjs crest a styllytory 
stluer in a wreelh. 1557 Richmond Wilis (Surtees) gt Item 
iij barrelled, one stclletore, xc. ^ards of hemppen cloth, xx*. 
1566 Drant yerenu iii. K vij, Mine eye, lyke stilHtorie runs, 
.and weepes. 1657 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) II. 223, i Stil- 
lotorie. x688 Holme ni. xx.(Roxb.)^232 Doctor 

Crato his stillatory for the preparcing and dravring of water 
or oyle of Cynamon, 

fis- 

XS79 Tomson Ctilvin*s Sertti, Tim. 329/1 This is another 
stlllitorie of bis where through Christ must passe. This is 
a meruellous alchumiste. 2592 Shaks. Yen. Ad. 443 For 
from the slillitorie of thy face excelling, Corns breath per- 
fumd that breedeth loue by smelting. 2652 Benlowes 
Theophila To Ladies A s, So, Stillatories be of Love ; That, 
what was Vapour, may, by Virtue, Essence prove.^ 2870 
Meredith Egoisil. Prelude 4 The remedy of your frightful 
affliction is here, through the stniator>’ of Comedy, and not 
In Science. 

2 . A place where distiller)' is carried on ; a still- 
room ; a still-house, distillery. 

2602 Plat Delights Ladies Eplst. (16x1) A3, The Quince, 
Pomgranate,..Are heere maIntainM,..For Ladies closets 
and their stillatories. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Al//t., 
Stillaiarie, a disrilling place, 1624 Wotton E/em. Archil, 

I. 8 All Offlees that require heat, as Kitchins, Stillatories.. 
or the like would be Meridionall. C2710 Celia Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 7 So many little buildings apart from each 
other, .one for a stillitory, s-j^Stat. Acc.Scot. XVII. 294 
Here is a stillatory which paj’s to the revenue ;C729 per 
annum. 

3 . attrib. 

1561-2 in Rep. Middleton MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 191 1) 
417 Paied to the smythe for makynge and mendj’nge a locke 
for the styllytary howse dore. 2586 Bright Melanch. xxvii. 
256 Placed over the rest as a sti!litor>’e helme oucr the 
bodie. 

fll. 4. = Stillicide. Obs. 

2777 Gostling Walk Canterb. (ed. 2) 169 Stillatory is the 
name our workmen giv'e to spaces between buildings, .to 
receive the rain which runs from the roofs. 

t Sti’llatory, Obs. [ad.mt^JL.^sHlIaldrins, 
f. L. stillare : see Stillation and -ort. Cf. F. 
sHllatoire (Cotgr. 1611).] a. Used in distilling, 
b. (See quot. 1656.) 

2579 Loiic. Wills (Chetham Soc.) II. 125 Plate and butre 
stuffe w*h glasses stillatorj’. 2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Stilla. 
iory^ stilling, distilling, dropping. 

Still-birth. [L Still a. + Birth, after Still- 
born £7.J Birth of a still-born child ; an instance of 
this. Also Jig. , T t 

2785 CowpER Lei. to y. Kewton 25 June, Dr. Johnson 
laughs at Savage for charging the stilf-birth of a poem^ of 
his upon the bookseller’s delay. 2872 Morlcy I cliaire 1. o 
None of it was ever the drear>' still-birth of a mind hear- 
says. 2880 A. Nevvsholme Elem. Vital Statistics 61 still- 
births are not registered in England. iSgj Allbutt s Syst. 
Afed. ii. 9S0 In other animals still-birth was a constant 
feature. 

Still-honiy [f- Still a. + Born fpl. a.j 

1 . Bom lifeless; dead at birth; abortive. 

2607 R. C[AREwltr. Estienne's World Wond. 348 Resting 
children to life, which were stil home. 26x3 Br. Hall 
Fareirj. Serm. /V. Henry VTts. (1625) 462 If a cbilde 
heard cry, it is a lawful! proofe of his liuing: else if hee be 
dead, we sayhe is still-borne. 2622-3 in Siva>’neC«i^^«‘^‘ 
Acc. Sariitn (1896)276, iiij still borne Children 40. *7.^ 
Genii. Mag. XLIII. nS It is of importance that the still- | 
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born children, and those who die before baptism, should 
also be registered. 2855 Poultry Chron. II. 436, I have 
often rcvjv'ed apparently still-born ducklings with w’hisky 
and vvater. zori Acts if 2 Geo. V,c. 6 § 4 If any person.. 

I n L P^®^®”^sthat any child horn alive w'as still-born.. he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

2. fifi. 

,.,*557 Shake. 2 /K, i. Hi. 64 Grant that our hopes (vet 

likely of fairebj’rth) Should be still-borne. 2648 Herrick 
HesPer^ Comj. Lady 6 Winds have their time to rage; but 
w'hen they cea«, ‘I'he leavie-trees nod in a still-bom peace. 
2^9 Drvden Tr. 4- Cr. i. il 4, I haue with mighty angubh 
^my Soul Just at the Birth stifled this still-born-sigh. 2709 
sutler No. ixo p 7 Authors in Prose and Verse. Those of 
them who had produced any stilt-bom Work. 2827 Neele 
IJt.Rem. (1829) 22 It is a very common error to suppose 
that It [ Paradise Lost ‘jfell almoststill-born from the press. 
2830 hlARRYAT King's Own xxxv. Those still-born quota- 
tions of our messmate Price are most trydngly annoying, 
2858 Gunnery Pref. p. iii, ^Die numerous patents 

t.akcn out during the last few years, mch.t of which have 
fallen still-born. 2894 Jfapfheson Bh. Recoil. I. viii. 235 
[His] works one and all fell still-bom from the press. 

Still-bnxnt, xz. [f. Still Burnt ppl. a.'] 
Of alcoholic spirits : Damaged by burning in the 
process of distillation. Hence (in Diets.) Still- 
burn V. 

2766 Smollett Trav. I. 44 All the brandy which I have 
seen m Boulogne is new, fiery, and still-bumt. 2B31 T. P. 
Jones Hew Comers. Chem. xv. 153 Spirituous liquors wbich 
are still-burnt and otherwise badly flavoured. 

Stilled (stild),///. rt.i [f. Still i ;.2 + -edI.] 
Made quiet ; quietened ; silent. 

2624 Gorges Lucan 1. 26 And being layd, the stilled 
maiue Reclaimes her mounted waues againe. 2820 C. R. 
Maturin Melmoth (1892) III. xxiv. 65 hlurderers exchang- 
ing their stilled and midnight whispers. 2874 L. (^arr 
yud. Givynne I. L 10 The sweet rhythmical music.. came 
chiming through the stilled xur. 1883 Meredith Poems ^ 
LyricSt Melampus xi, He drew the Master of harmonies, 
voiced or stilled, To seek him. 

stilled (stild),///. afi [f. Stillo.i + -ed 1 .] = 
Distilled fipl. a. 

a 2400 Siockk. Medical MS. 1. 76 in Anglia XVIII. 297 
Quan afte h^e gresys ben i-tafce Stillid water l>tT-o( lat 
make. 254a Bcxjrde Dyetary x. (1870) 253 Better it is to 
drj’nke with wyne stylled vvalers. xfox Holland Pliny 
XVL XL I. 464 Thereupon it is called Stilled pitch. 2633 
Hart Diet^ 0/ Diseased 1. xv. 53 The stilled water of the 
plant (Marigold]. .is e<iteemed good for red eyes. 2728 E. 
S[mith 1 Compl, Houseio. (ed. 2) 273 Then put in two or three 
spoonfuls of the same Syrap or stilFd Water. 
tSti-Uedly, adv. Obs. rare~^. [f. Stilled 
pj>l. o.l + -LT‘^.] In a stilled manner; quietly. 

eiaos Lay. 14101 Ofte beo stilledliche sp:eke5 & spilietl 
mid runen. 

Stillehede : see Stillhead. Obs. 

Stilleli, -liolife, -like, obs. forms of Stilly. 
Stillen, var. Steelen a . ; obs. f. Stilling sb. 
Stiller 1 (sti •hi), [f. Still ».i + -eb 1 .] 

1 . One who or something which makes still. 

1608 J. Kino Serm. St. Mai^s. Oxf. 07 The stiller of 

wars, and extinguisher of lebellions. 2^5-6 Trench Huts. 
Led. Ser. i. i. 257 The stiller of creation’s groans 2849 
Tail's blag, XVI. 292/1 ITiat is your true stiller of 
tempests. 

2 . (See quots.) 

2862 C, C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 422 Stiller^ a piece of 
wood placed on the surface of water in a pail to steady it, 
when carried any distance. 1874 R. G. White Words ^ 
Uses 2x3 Floating on the top of the water was a disc of wood 
a little less in diameter than the rim of the pail. * What's 
that, my lass?’ he asked. ‘That?’ (with .surprise); * why, 
that's a stiller.’ 

Stiller (sti'loj). [f. Still + -rr L] One 
who distils; a distiller. 

2580 HoLL2'flAND Treas. Fr. Tong. Chapelierf..7i. stiller. 
26x5 in Issues of Exch. (1836) 328 To the stiller for his or- 
dinary allovvances in stilling of waters, 1757 A, Cooper 
Distiller i. ii. (1760) 20 How far the fine Stiller may profit 
by it, well deserves bis Attention. 1902 Blaekw. Mag, Aug, 
260/1 He was a poacher and a stiller of whisky of course. 

i* Sti'Uery. Obs. Also 7 stillaxy. [f. Still 
E f .2 +. -ery.J 

1. ?A still. In quots. yff. 

1595 Chapman Ovids Bang. Sence B 4 b. Thus should I be 
her notes before they be; While in her blood iheysitte with 
fiery’C wings Not vapord in her voycesstillerie. a 1618 Syl- 
vester Tobacco Battered 445 Causing a moist Brain, by un- 
ceast ^uppIy Of Rheums still drawn to th* bodie’s Stillarj’. 
2624 Hevvvood Captives 11. ii. in Bullen O.Pl. IV. 142 That 
stillary of all infectious sinnes. 

2 . A distillery. 

2762 tr. Buschinfs Syst. Geog. IV. 353 In it also the farm- 
buildings, together with the brewery and stillery, 2804 T. 
Trotter Ess. Drunkenness i. 6 Abundance of com, was 
again, for the sake of taxation, converted into poisonous 
spirits, by opening the stilleries. 

Stillet, obs. form of Stylet. 

+ Siiill-^rGGliy Obs. [f. Still adv. + Green 
a.] = Evergreen a. 

1591 Sylvester Du Darlas 1. til. 981 Still-green Laurel 
shall be still thy Lot. 1603 J. Davies (Heref.) Micrvcosnios, 
Extasie 249 A gloomy Bowre of stil-greene Bates. J- 

TKza F lora j6 We will conclude with twoolherGreen‘:,''^bich 

in their beautiful still-green leaves much resemble them. 
tSti-Uhead. Obs.rarc-\ In 4 stiUehede. 

[f. Still xj. + -HEAD.] Quietness. 

2340 Ayenb. 242 pous blginp k® dule to louie onbede and 
stillehede: 

Still-Iie'ad. Still sb.^ + Head sb.'] 


STILLICIDE. 

1 . The cap, helm, or upper compartment of a still 
or alembic. 

1694 Act6^j Will, if M.c:.t%%T Bottles.. Called Rounds, 
Square, Receivers, Retorts, Bolt-heads, Still-heads, c 1770 
u tuw/4 Confectioner 282 Also lute the nose of 

thestilhhead to the worm. 2798 Repert. Arts <$- Manuf, 
U799) X. 290 ITie improved patent still-head. 2856 Debates 
Jamaica Assembly f. 87 The still, the worm, the still-head. 
. . [etc.] slpll be forfeited. 2E66 Sir T. Seaton From Cadet 
to Lot. 1. IX. 277 This w« my still, and a smaller pot, whose 
mouth would just go inside the larger, formed the still-bead, 
b. At the sUll-Keadi an expression us^ with 
reference to the collection of the spirit duty before 
the spirit has left the distillery. 

*743 yohnsoiCs Wks. (1787) Debates II. 386 By the neiv 
Bill a small Duty per gallon was laid on at the Still-head. 
2878 Lecky Eng. in iSthC. (1883) I. 480 Louering the duty 
on.. spirits to id. in the gallon, levied at the still-head. 

attrib. 2850 Direct. Rev. OJP. N.W. Prov. 224 Licensed 
venders, who are bound to pay the still-bead duty on the 
quantity of liquor for which the license is granted. 

2 . Comb, still-hoadsman, a workman in charge 
of a still-head. 

2887 Scott. Leader 27 Nov. 5 Peter Paris, still-headsman. 

Sti’ll-honse. [f- Still sb,^ -r House A 
building in which distillation is carried on ; a dis- 
tiller)’. t See also quot, a 1734 (cf. Still-room b). 

2558 in Feuillerat Rroels Q. Eliz, (1908) 47 One Stylle- 
house m the pa.«;sage leading to the garden. 2617 Moryson 
Itifi. T. 59 This Gentleman had a ve^ faire Librarj*, full of 
excellent bookes, and a like faire still-house. 2693 Land. 
Gas, No, 3048/4 At Chichester, .is a convenient Still-house 
ready fitted with Stills, Coppers, Hogpenns, Mill and Mill- 
house,.. to be Lett. <12734 North Lives, Life J. Forth 
, (1744) 249 (The custom] was for the. .Gentlemen Officers to 
j meet every Morning in a Sort of Stil-bouse, where a good 
' Woman provided them with iheir Liquors as they liked best ; 
and thb they called iheir CofTee-house. aiBxz J, Barlow 
Poem on Hasty Pudding (Bartlett) Joys that the vineyard 
and the still-house bring. 

attrib, 2624 \nArcksologia'l^\H\\\. 251 In the still house 
chamber, one standing bedsteed, 2856 Debates Jamaica 
Assembly 1. 87 'Hie Hon. Gentleman himself., would not be 
eligible for the situation of a Still-house book keeper. 

still himt, sb. V.S. [f. Still a. -f Hunt sb^ 

1 . A pursuit for game in a stealthy manner or 
undercover; stalking. 

2B60 Mayke Reid Hunted s Feast xsM, It was to be a ‘still ’ 
hunt, and we went afoot. x86x G. F. Berkeley Ettg. Sports- 
man xiv. 261 They started to a still hunt, 

2 . transf. The pursuit of any object quietly and 
cantioDsly; esp. (see qnot 1890), 

2890 C. L. Norton PoUt, Americanisms^ 209 Still Huntf 
originally a sporting term, but applied during the campaign 
of 1876 to political methods conducted in secret, or under- 
handed methodiL Lightning^ Feb, 89/2 We go on the 
‘ still-hunt ’ principle. 

Still-htinti V. U.S. [Back-formation from 
Still-huntikg vM. sb.] 

L irans. To buntin a stealthy manner; to stalk# 
2B77 C, Hallock Sportsman’s Gazetteer 8x (Cent.) The 
best time to still-hunt deer is just before sunset, when the>’ 
come down from the hills to drink. 2885 Roosevelt / fxrn/- 
ing Trips 327 (Cent.) The only way to get one [a grizzly] is 
to put on moccasins and still-bunt tt in its own haunts. 

2 . intr. To hunt for game in a stealthy manner. 
2881 Serihneds Monthly XXII. 839/1 On rainy daj’s, we 
go out from camp, singly, and ‘!-tin-hunt’ for deer. 2894 
OulingyCyiV!. 26i/x, 1 was not sti{!-hunting,thoughImade 
but slight disturbance. 

Still*llTUlter# U.S. [Formed as prec.; see 
-ER*.] One who hunts game in a quiet or stealthy 
manner; a stalker. 

183X Audubon Omitk. I. 335 We shall therefore suppose 
that we are now about to follow the true hunler^ as the Still 
Hunter is also called. 2895 Outing XXVI. 64/2 He hated 
that weapon with all the unreasonable pertmacityof the old 
school of still-hunters. 2904 T. S. Van Dyke {title) Ihe 
Still-hunter. 

Still'liTiiitixL^, vbL sb, l/.S. [f. Still a. + 
Hunting vbl. sb j The practice of hunting game 
in a stealthy and noiseless manner. 

2B32 Audubon Omitk. I. 335 Still Hunting is followed as 
a kind of trade by most of our frontier men- 2847 Ruxton 
Adv. Mexico xxxii. 301 7'here are two methods of hunting 
buffalo— one on horseback, - . the other by * sliU hunting ’, that 
is, ‘approaching,* or stalking, by taking advantage of the 
wind and any cover the ground affords. 2860 Mayne^Reid 
Hunters* Feast xxiii, 'Phe simplest and most common is that 
which is termed ‘still * hunting. 

Still-liuntlDg t see Still sb^‘ 4. 

Stilliard(e, obs. forms of SteflyardI, 2. 

•f* Stilliardois, //« Obs. rare. [f. stiUiard 
Steelyard i -t- F. suffix -cis — -ese.] A name gi\cn 
to the Merchants of the Steelyard. 

2552 Ads Prhy Council N. S. I V. oS A l®ttre to^ * 

Sydney, Customer of London, to sufler the Sttlbardoj-s to 
lade for the parties of beyonde the sea cermme clot . 

Stillic, 8tillic}i(e, obs. forms ofSiiixY. 
stillicide (sli-lis 3 id). Also 7 Stillicid. [An- 
glicized fonn of STlLUCinJVii.J 
1 . A falling of water,' etc. in drops ; a succession 

w s« r. at. ^ 

d,e SlUliddc cr I^vercf 
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medicated waters. 1898 Hardy jFcssex Poents 156 In the 
mated measured note Of.. a lone cave's stillicide. 

2. Civil and Scois Law, The dropping of rain- 
water from the eaves of a house upon another’s land 
or roof ; the right or the servitude relating to this. 
•1656 Blount Glosso^,, Stillicide^ the dropping of the 
Eaves of an house, x 68 r Stair Inst. Law Scot Xvii. vii. ^42 
The next positive City-servitude is, of Stilliddes or Sinks: 
StilHcide is the easing-drop which falleth off any house [etc.]. 
t754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 223 No proprietor can 
6uild, so as to throw the rain water falling from his own house 
immediately upon his neighbour's ground, without a special 
servitude* which is called of stillicide. 

Stillici’dious, ^Obs rare-K [f. Stilucidi- 
Uii-t- -ous.] Produced by a falling in drops. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. IL 1. 56 Crystall is.. in 
some places not much unlike the stirious or stillicidious de- 
pendencies of Ice. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

II Stillicrdium (stilisi*dipm). PI. -eidia. [L., 
f. siilla drop + ad- weakened root of tofall.] 

1. Civil Law, = Stillicide. 

1727 Bailey vol.- II, Siillicidiuniy the Droppings of the 
Eaves of an House. X76S-8-ERSKINC Inst, Law Scot. 11. ix. 
309. 1892 Kath. Gould ir. Convers, Ddllittpr i. 5 The 
stillicidia of the Romans.. did not interest me in the least. 

2. Path, A morbid dropping or trickling. 

1791 G. Wallis Mothtrhy's Med. Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Vaginaj 
They (polypous tumours in the vagina] are attended with per- 
petual stilheidium from thevagin^ .*8?^ Bartholow Mai. 
Med. (1879) 408 A constant stillicidium of semen. 1876 tr. 
IVagners Gen. Pathol, 94 Stillicidium and catarrh of the 
lachrymal ducts. 

t Stillie, a. Hey. Ohs. [f. L. stilla drop, after 
Bariiy, Checky, etc.] Besprinkled with drops. 

1572 Bossewell Armoriew. 88 b, The fielde is Verte, 
Stillie, d'Argente. 

4 Skv IlTfi pflj ppL a. Qbs, [f. STILL + 

+ -ED ^,] Distilled. 

1608 Rowlands Humors Looking Gl, B 4 b, Tobacco's 
stillihed stink. 

Stillifbriu (stidifprm), a, [f. L. stilla a drop 
+ -FORM.] Drop-shaped. In recent Diets. 
Stilling' (sti*iig),j3.l Also 7 steeling(e, stil- 
lingej stylling, 8 stillen. See also Stillion. 
[Perh. corruptly a. Du. stelling stand, scaffold, f. 
stellen to place. C£. Stillage.] A stand for a cask, 
a gantry. 

1604 Ball, Coll. Ox/. Aec, (MS.), Item, to Golidge (a car- 
penter] for makinge stillings for bearc, and other workc, 
vi“ K x66s in HalUwell Ace, Collect. Bills etc, (1852) 17 In 
the strong Beere Seller. A stylling. X743 Lond. ^ Country 
Brewer \\\. (ed.a) 235 They roll and tumble the Barrel back- 
wards and forwards up and down on a Stilling. X827 Sir J. 
Barrington Pers. Sk. II. 49 Very like a beer barrel on its 
stilling. x8ys Knight Did. Mech., Sliliing, a stand for 
casks. A stulion. 

Stilling (sti’lig), sb.^ Mining, [Of obscure 
originj ^,See quots.) 

XM3 GreslevG/w. Centmining iLifO Slillingi^t walling 
of a shaft within the tubbing above the stone head. x8m 
Baring-Goulo Bk, West II. Cornw. y. 63 (Tin mining) The 
walling on each side of a iye or adit is called stilling. 

Stilling (sti'Ug), vhl, sb,'^ [f. Still v.^ + 

-ingI.] The action of making still ; quietening; 
calming. 

1530 Palscr. 276/1 Styllyng or apeysing, apeisemeni, 1622 
Hakewill Daznds Fozuvii. 258 A deceit., which Nurses vse 
for the stilling of their Children, c 1698 Locke Cond. Under- 
stand, § xlv, Thus some trivial sentence, or a scrap of 
poetry, will sometimes get Into men's heads and make such a 
chiming there, that there is no stilling of it. 1792 Mme, 
D’ARBLAYAe//.2oDec.,'rhe pretended fnendsof the people., 
wait butthestiUingofthepresentferment of royalty to come 
forth. X846 Trench Mirac. xix, 3x0 They., might pluck the 
ripe ears for the stilling of their present hunger. 1863 Miss 
Whately Ragged Life in Egypt coo It is beautiful when the 
sun draws in his fiery shafts to watch the stilling of the air. 

stilling (strlii]), vbl. si.^ Also 6 steeling, 
steylling, stylling, -yng. [f. Stilt, vfi 4 -ing i.] 
i"!. The action of the verb Still 2 ; distillation. 

. ^477 Norton Ordin. Alek. v. in Ashm. (1652) 79 Liquor is 
in'manie manners found. .Some with stilling, as Waters be 
made. ^573-80 Tusser Husb. (1878) 1x5 The knowledge of 
stilling is one pretie feat. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 554, 
I appeal to your selves, if 5,’our Wort would not have turned 
sower, . .ana of no use or virtue, except for Stilling. 

• aitrib. 1545 in R. H. Lathburj' Denham^ Bucks ( 1904) 339 
AH the shelfes and formes that arc in the stillinge house. 
1^7310 Rep Middleton MSS. (HisL ^ISS. Comm. 1911)438 
To the cater. .for the cxchaunge of a steeling pott, iiijs. 
1596 in Archseologia LXIV, 375 For i dor in ye steylling 
house. 1600 Surflet Country Farm ill. Ixiv. 578 The still- 
ing vessels, x^o Liebids Org, Chem, Relat, Agric, 294 The 
wine in the stilling-casks, 

b. Ireland. Illicit distillation of spirits. 

1896 Blackw. Mag. Oct, 470/r The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Raphoe.,has done more to stamp out ‘stilling* than the 
R. I.'C could accomplish in a gener.ation. X91* Ibid, Dec. 
787/2 Many parts of the Blue Ridge have long been notori- 
ous for the stilling which was carried on there, mostly on the 
illicit plan. 

f 2. Dropping or trickling. Obs, 

1530 Palscr. 276/x Styllyng or droppyng of lycour, </«///- 
lathn. 1538 Elyot DicL Catarrhus, a rewme or stylljmge 
downeof water or fleme from the heed. 1576 Baker GesuePs 
yr.vell 0/ Health 4 The yelowe seedes within the Rose., 
boyled in Wjmeand drunke, doth staye..the styllings downe 
to the Gummes. 

Stilling (sti'lig), ppL aJ- [f. Still v?- + 
-ING 2.] q'hat makes still ; quietening ; calming, 
1635 SiBBES Serm, /ohn xiv. i (1636) 33 1*bus faith becomes 


a quieting and a stilling grace. 1844 KinglAke Eothen ii. 
(1847) Alore Stilling than very silence. 1873 Miss Brough- 
ton Nancy III. 126 There is something so stilling in the far 
placidity of the high stars. 1902 Academy 22 Alar. 324/1 
'J'he touch like a stilling finger, The whisper, the sigh. 

t stilling, //>/. Obs. [f.STiLLi;2 + -iNo2.] 
Trickling or lading in drops; distilling. 

a 1542 'N'iK’ST Poems/ Processof time'* 6 And yet an hert 
that sems so tender recevelh no dropp of the stilling teres 
that [etc.]. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 9 And on his 
feathers and his breast a stilling dew did sticke. 

Stilliou (sti'lisn). [? van of Stilling sb.'^‘] 

1. A stand for a cask; a gantry. Also, a stand 
or frame on which pottery is placed in the drying 
kiln (Knight). 

x8o3 Ann, Reg.^ Chron, 396/2 Mr. Madden.. bad water 
and beer butts thrown flat from the stUlions. *839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 383 The casks are raised upon gawnirees or 
stillions. 187s Knight Diet. Meek, 2386 Stillion^ a stand 
for casks. The rounds or cleansing vats of a brewery stand 
on stillions in a trough which conveysaway the overflowing 
yeast. 

2. ' (See quot. 1 S 36 .) 

1826 Art 0/ Brewing (ed. 2) 6 The beer, .not suffered to 
remain in small quantities in the stillions or other utensils, 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 404/2 A trough or stilHon to catch the 
ye.st, X87X G. Scamell Breweries ^ Mailings xv. 74 The 
yeast finding its way the best way it can into the stillion 
beneath. 

Stillisll (sli'lij), < 1 . [ + -18H.] Somewhat still. 
1648 Hexham ii, Stilachtigk^ ofteeen weynigh stili Slillish, 
or somewhat Still. 1894 C. L. Morgan in Nature 6 Dec. 
127/1 One (limpet) was observed to make a short excursion 
from and to return to its scar under stilltsh water. 

Stillitorie, -ory(e, obs. ff. Stillatorv. 

Still life. [f. Still -j-Life jA, after Du. 
stilleven (in the 17 th c. also stilstaand leven, stiL 
liggend leven). CL G. sitllleben, in the i 8 th c. 
siillliegende sacken (Zedler 1744 ). 

The Du. expressions have been found only in the sense ex- 
plained below, but it is presumed that they were originally 
applied to representations not of inanimate objects but of 
living things portrayed in a state of rest.] 

Inanimate objects, such as fruits, flowers, dead 
game, vessels, etc., as represented in painting. 
(For other uses see Still a 5 b.) 

169s (R. Graham] Short Aec. Painters in Dryden's Du- 
/resnoy's Art Paint. 277 His peculiar happiness in express- 
ing all sorts of Animals, Fruit, Flowers, and ihe Still-life. 
X70X Wanley in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2004 In the Still life 
indeed, the Eye is quickly deceiv'd. 1706 tr, De Piles' A ri 
Paint. 440 Kneller..did also several Pieces in Still-Life ex- 
ceedingly well. H. Walfole Veriue' 5 Anted. Paint. 

(1786) HI. 19 He painted .still-Ufe, oranges and lemons, plate, 
damask curtains, cloths of gold, and that medley of familiar 
objects that strike the ignorant vulgar. 1839 Gullick It. 
Timbs Paint, 51 Stlll-Iife is the exact imitation of immobile 
objects, such as fruit, flowers, and eatables. 

aitrib. 1867 Coniemp. Rev. VI. 387 landscapists and still- 
life painters ought logo through a course of real drawing. 
1887 W. P. Frith Autobiog. I. iv, 52 He still insisted that I 
should paint a composition of still-life objects. 1898 Gosse 
Short Hist, Mod. Engl, Lit. vli. 236 But these pedestrian 
studies of nature had no passion in them ; they were but 
passages of an inventory or a still-life painting. 

Stillness (stirines). [OE. stilnes^ ~n/Sj f. stil/e 
adj. See Still a. and -ness, Cf, OHG. slilnissi.'] 
The condition or quality of being still. 

1. Absence of movement or physical disturbance ; 
motionlessness. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Saints* Lives xxxi, 1053 Keo oneneow sona 
hast heo alysed wxs and lajg ahenod artforan his fotum on- 
fangenre stilnysse, c 1440 Promp. Parv, 475/2 Siylnesse, 
wyiheowt raevynge, tranguilUtas. 1585 Higins /unius' 
Nomencl. 36X/2 y)/<z/acm,..calmenessc or slillnesse of the 
sea. X617 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage iv. xviii. (ed. 3) 498 A 
pleasant Riuer of fresh water, if it may not rather be called 
a Lake for the slillnesse. 1650 Fuller Pisgah i v. ii. 20 They 
will admire as much at the stilncss of our station, and dul- 
ness of our constant dwelling in one place. 17x1 Swift Cotid. 
Allies 10 If a House be on fire, ..those at next Door may 
escape, by a Shower from Heaven, or the stillness of the 
Weather. 1845 Maurice Mor. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop, 
II. 6x4/1 The capacity of health and sickness is the .sarnej 
of stillness and movement? of being raised up and of falling 
down. X876 Geo. Eliot Deronda vii. The background of 
green and grey stillness. 1885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander^ At Bay 
li, She.. would have been rather hand.some but for her 
extreme stillness, coldness, and want of colour. 1898 Flor. 
Montgomery 19 The stillness of his figure and his utter 

silence. xooSfMiss E. Fowler] Betw, Trent d* Ancholme 
12 The stillness often betokens rain. 

2. Freedom from tumult, strife, or agitation ; 
tranquillity. • 

cQSQJEltrkd Boeih. vu, § i For^aim eac nuof 

hinre stilnesse ahworfen. a 1x22 O. E, Chron. (MS. C.) an, 
1065, Her wear?) Harold eac to kynge ;;ehalsod & he lytle : 
stiUne'ise bar on ;^ehad ba hwile ba be rices weold. c 1175 ' 
Lamb. Han. 115 He scaL.beon on erfeSnesse anred and 
edmod on slilnessc. 1388 Wyclif Isa. xxxii. 17 The tilthe 
of ri3tfolne.S5eschalbc5t51nesseandsikimes''C, 2663 Patrick 
Parab, Pilgrim xvii. (1687) 166 Prayer is the silence of our 
Souls: the stilness and calm of all our Passions. 1807 
WoRpsw. White Doe IV. 150 On my Mind A passive stillness 
is enjoined. 1828 Lwron Pe/Aam xlui, That air of perfect 
repose— the stillness of a deep soul, which rests over their’ 
wTitings. x88s ‘ Mrs. Alexander* At Bay i, I love quiet, 
ness, stillness — being xvitb a few people I like. 

3. Silence; freedom from noise ; abstinence from 
speech, taciturnity. 

cioso in Assmann Ags. Horn. xii. 7 pajt we, .mid mlcelre 
eadmodnyssc &. stiln>»sse us to urum drihtne gebiddan. 
a X225 Ancr, R. 156 Of pisse stilnessche spekeS |>erbiuoren 


lulcl. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ri. pr. i. 1. 2 After that she 
hadde. gadered by atempre stillcnesse [modesta iacitumi. 
iate] myn altencioun. c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 475/2 Siylnesse, 
nowt spekynge . . taciturniiaSi silencium. 1596 bHAK^ 
Merck. F. v. i. 56 Soft stilnes, and the night Become the 
lutches of sweet harmonic. 1663 Patrick Parab. i'ilgrim 
(1687) 177 Who all this while had been in a profound stilness. 
1750 Gray Elegy 6 All the air a .solemn stillness holds. 1784 
J. Kmc Cook's 3rd Foy. v. iv. III. 55 Wealtcrwardsawthe 
natives flying, the boats retire from the shore, and passing 
and repassing, in great stillne^s, between the ships. 1796 
Morse Amer,.Geog. J. 425 A certain stillness and giaviiyof 
manner, perhaps in some degree peculiar to commercial 
people. X821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 

the stillness of the desert, compared with this place? 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xji, I he darkness and the deep stillness 
of the room were very solemn. 1843 Ruskin Arrenvs cf 
Chace (1880) I. 28 Wordsworth, lead In the stillness of a 
mountain hollow, has the force of the mountain waters. 
1892 Kipling Barrack-rootn Ballads They are lifting 
their lieads m the stillness to yelp at the English flag ! 
tb. Secrecy. Ohs. 

<1X400 Hymns Virgin etc. (1805) 110 Stele bou nou;! bi 
neijebors b»ng, Noupur wib stillenes ne wib slrif. «i779 
Warburton .Serm. vi. Wks. 178B V. 105 In all the depth and 
stillness of Politics. 

4, Quielness of temper or behaviour ; freedom 
from turbulence or self-assertion. (See also Still 
a. 4d.) 

<r X225 Ancr. R, 4x4 Marie dole is stilnesse and resleofalle 
worldes noise, c 14x2 Hoccleve Dc Reg. Ptinc. 1013 But 
we labour in irauaillous stilnesse. <x 1564 Bf.con C omvtonpl. 
Script, Wks. III. 93 The goodman with stilnesse and 
pacience tarj’cth fory® health of the Lorde. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen, Vy III, 1. 4 In Peace, there's nothing so beci mesa man, 
As modest stillnesse, and humilitie. 1738 Wesley Hymns 
‘ Meek, patient Lamb of God’ ii, Give me in Stillness to 
sustaine Whate'er thy Wisdom shall ordain. 1745— Answ. 
Ch. 19 Your Notion of True Stillness is, ‘ A patient waiting 
upon God '. 

Stillotorie, ol s. f. Stillatoky. 

Still-room, [Still j^.i] a.. Hist, Originally, 
a room in a house in which a still was kept forlne 
distillation of perfumes and cordials, b. In later 
use, a room in which preserves, cakes, liqueurs, etc. 
are kept, and tea, coffee, etc. are prepared. Also 
atlrib, in still-room maid, window, 
c^^lo Celia Fiennes Diary (iBt8' 299 On one side is 
a building, a summer parlour for a .still room. x8id Malone 
Let. 30 Jan. in IFiniiham Papers IL 367 Pray, what is the 
rccise notion of .n .still-room.. ? I imagine tt is a house- 
eeper's room, where china and stores are kept. ..I never 
once beard the word, till I heard it used by a lady, a few 
months ago. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archii. § 16^8 A door 
in the housekeeper's room should open into thestill room, in 
which the housekeeper, assisted by the still-room maid, would 
make prestrves, cakes, &c. 1853 Dickrns cic. Housek. 

IFords Cbristm. No. 2/2 She used to give him a good- 
humoured look out of her still-room window sometimes. 
1858 Thackeray Fifgin. xlv, A hundred years ago, every 
lady in the country' had her still-room, and her medteine- 
chest, her pills, powder.<:, potions, for all the village round. 
1862 Draper 4* Clothier III, 9/2 This .ngretable lady., 
announced herself as ‘Mrs. Brown, the still-TOom maidL.. 
Mrs. Brown had to take charge of vast quantities of stores 
in daily u^e,— goods stnt in from grocers, oilmtn, chandlers, 
and tradesmen of that class. x86^ J. B. Harwood Lady 
Fiaxda xlvi, There was babbling in milliners’ work-rooms, 
and in wbat are facetiously called the still-rooms of county 
mansions. 1901 Daily Chron, 10 Sept, jo/6 Still-room Maid 
..wanted immediately. 1906 H esUu.Gaz, n June 12/1 The 
still-room of the House ol Commons is badly situated, and 
has but a small window through which to pass supplies. 

t Stillsitting, vbl. sb, Obs, [f. Still adv.-k 
Sitting vbi. sb.] Silling still, inactivity. So 
t Stillsittirg’ ppl, a., that sits still, sedentary. 

153s CovERDALC Isa. XXX. 15 With stilsiltinge and rest 
shal ye behealed. X597 A, M. tr. Guillemeau's B'r.Chirurg, 
3/x l hat man which laLoureth [will be cured] easier then a 
stillsittinge and Idle persone. 

Sti'll-stand. [I. .^TiLL^.-f Stand So Du. 
siilstand, G. slilhiand.] 

1. A stand-still. 7‘are, Also spec, in Path, 

1597 Shaks. 2 //ch. /K, 11. iii.64 As wUhlheTyde, sw’cll'd 
vp vnto his height, That makes a still-stand, running nether 
way. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rtt\ I. iii. i, And so, towards the 
end of 1783, matters threaten to come to a still-stand. 1878 
M. Foster Physiol, iii. v. § 2 (cd. 2» 479 The lymph hearts 
remained in a (diastolic) still-stand. 1885 T, L. Brunton 
Text-bk. Pharmacol, etc. xxxiii. 912 T he systolic stillstand 
is removed, and pulsation again recommences. 

1 2. spec. [After G. \waffdt)siillstond, Du, sUl- 
siand {van wapenen).] Ait armistice. Obs, 

1637 R, Monro F..rped, 1. 74 A still-stand or cessation of 
Armes was concluded on by both parlies, for a forinight.s 
time. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xi, During a still-stand of 
arms. , . 

Sti'll water, [f. Still a. + WATWi sb.] 

1. t= Slack-water i. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng.Seamen 17 It flows quarter 
floud, high w'ater, ora still water. 1791 StAEKion Eaysione 
i- I 3 The change of direction or lime of Still Water. x8o8 
Forsyth Beauties Scot. V. 33 A<xording as it Is new made, 
half run, or approaching to siill water. 

2. (See quots.) 

1867 Smyth Wprd.hk.^ Siill Water.. \s also used 

for water under the Ice of headlands, or where there is 
nelthcrtide norcurrent. 1896 Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada II. 
ii. 210 Stillwater... A smooth place in a stream which is 
usually rough. 

3. aitrib. 

1758 Pescr. Thames 187 The Tench is a Still-water 
Fish, and delights in Ponds more than Rivers. x8^ Oxf. 
Univ, Mag. I. 307 Artificial canals or rather slill-watcr 
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nawijat^fon. 1889 Welch Text Bk. Naval A reliit. iii. 60 If 
a snip happens to fall in with waves having a period twice 
that of Iicr own natural or still-water period, she will infalli- 
oly capsize after the passage of a few waves. 

t Stl-Uwortll, a. Obs. [app. f. Still a. -f 
-woriA alter Stamvobth.J Peacefitl. 

c rays L*y. 12834 And stillewor))e [c 1205 Jia ffihte] wifmen 
w^menne cloj^e-s dude heom on. 

Stilly (sii’li), [f. Still a. + -ly 

In the modern sense 2 the word may have been suggested 
by Stilly adv. It may, however, be a distinct word, f. 
Still a. or Still +-y. Cf. Paly J 
+ 1 . Secret (Frequent in Layamon.) Ods. 

^ cizoS Lay. 2374[He]midsti!licheginncbrohterEstrild her 
Jnne. /dii/, 17776 For5 wende )>e swike..& spec wi5 his 
monnen mid stilleliche rune. 

2 . Characterized by stillness. Chiefly 
1776 Mickle ir. Camegns' Lusiad 386 Not a blast may 
shake Its fluttering pinions o'er the stilly lake. 17^5 
Coleridge Eotian Har^ 11 The stilly murmur of the dis- 
tant Sea Tells of silence. _ xBir Shelley St. Irvyne 
iii. Pr. Wks. x8S8 1. 153 The wind sighed meaningly along 
the stilly colonnades. xSig Moore NaU Airs, Oft, in 
the stilly night, Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. x8i6 
Brackehridge y"rrti. 13 Several deer.. seemed to move 
acr^ this stilly scene, like the shadows of the phanta.sma- 
goria. 1830 Tennysom Recoil. Arab. Nts. 103 Many a 
shadow-chequer’d lawn Full of the city's stilly sound. 184X 
Lever O'Malley Ixxix, How the pale and stilly figure counts 
over the hours. i85s W. G. Palgrave Arabia I. 305 This 
dryandstillyregion. xSSoHissey so Astilly 

sheet of water. 

Stilly (sti*U), adv. Forms: i stiUice, 2 stil- 
lice, 3 stiilelij, atillelike, sfcilli5, 3-5 stil(le)- 
liche, 4 stilleli, stillic(h, styllyche, 4-5 atille- 
lich, -ly, Btilli, 4^6 stylly, 5 atillie, atylleche, 
styly, 4- stilly. [OE. stilHce^ f. siille Still a. + 
-//(f^-LY2.] In a still manner; siLntly, quietly; 
in a low voice; f secretly. 

fxooo De^ Consuet. MonaeJt. 266 in Anglia Xllt. 384 
Silenter, stillice. c zzooORMirr 16618 He wolidelemenn All 
stllleltj suramwhatt at hlmm. e szq$ Lav. 6706 Hashten his 
drihllche folc stillelukcr dremen. aizzs Ancr, R. 82 pe 
neddre, seift Salomon, stingeS at stilliche. 4x1300 Cursor /!/. 
4048 pan spak ruhen, i>e eilde-it brolber, Stilli menand til has 
o^r. X303 R. Bruns’E Handl, Synns 2432 5yf with- 
drawest a mannys ry3t Styllyche, 13.. /f, >4 Ax. 1562 (Laud 
MS.), He com & seiae to he kyng StUUch bitwene his lyppe 
pat [etc.). 1382 Wyclif Eccltts. xxi. 23 The fool in lathing 
enhaunceth his vois; for^othea wis man vnnethestilleUshm 
la3hen. <rz425 Eng. Conj. Irel. Ixii. 150 A1 the Iresshe.. 
stylly sworne ham to-gyddyr ayeyns the Englysshe. CX430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cxxxil (i85g) 126 And took me 
this knyf priiieliche, whiche j here stilleliche and In hideles. 
CX440 Life Si, Katk. iHalliw. 1848) zo Ihesu Cryste they 
thanked moche And went ageyne full siylleche. ^ xsgS 
Barret Theor, IVarres iv. ii. 105 In their conuersallons to 
talke , modestly, stilly, and with low voices. 1599 Siiaks. 
Hen. y, IV. Chorus 5 From Camp to Camp, .The Humme 
ofeyther Army stilly sounds. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 
Z77 So stilly did she mooue,..as trees grow without sence of 
increase. 1802 H. Martls Helen of Glenross III. 186, 1 am 
very sad— quietly, stilly sad. 1810 Scott Lady of L. iir. xlv, 
The rocks, the bosky thickets, sleep So stilly on thy bosom 
deep. 1832 R. H. Froudb Rem. (1838) I. 276 We made the 
rest of our voyage to Malta stilly and quickly. Z8S5 Alling- 
HAM JO Mod. Poems, Angela, Stilly she glided in. 

t Still-yard. Ohs, App. = Stillion, 

1725 G. Smith Distilling 64 It will be necessary^ also to 
have a.. Water-tub set upon a strong frame, or Still yard. 
Ibid, 66 A Siill-yard or gun-tree. Ibid. 78 A Still-yard or 
pair of Gantrees. 

Sfcillyard(e, obs. forms of Steelyard h 2. 
liStilo nOVO. Obs. [mod.L., abl. of stilus 
novtts new style.] Appended to a date : = * New 
Style*, i.e. according to the reformed (or Gre- 
gorian) calendar : see Style. Also Jig. or allusive. 
Similarly stilo vetere (abbreviated st. v.) = *01d Style’, 
I1589 Deb Diary (Ciamdeni 31, Aug. sth, novo stylo, 
Edmond Hilton went toward Stade.] 16x9 W. Yonce Diary 
(Camden) 33 The 2Sth of December stilo novo, 

Fletcher Woman's Prize iv. iv, Petru. Now the Devill 
..shoure his blessing Upon ye all: into whose custody— 
Mar. I do commit your Reformation, And .so I leave you to 
your Stilo novo. 1636 Makmion Antiquary 111. (1641) G 2, 
He sent me Letters beyond sea, dated Stilo Novo. 
f Stilp. Obs. rare-^, [Cogn, w. (? or mistake for) 
siulp. Stoop sb.'^] A post. 

e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4553 Ac he fatlede of ys stroke, & J?e 
axe ful on a stilp of oke, fat bar vp ther a chayne. 

StUpllomelaiie(stilpnp-mfMn). Afin. [ad. G. 
stilpnomelan (Glocker 1827) f. Gr. ariKwo-i glit- 
tering + black.] A hydrous silicate 

of iron and aluminium, occurring in thin scales, or 
as a velvety coating, of a black or bronze colour. 

1850 Ansted Elem.Geol., Min. etc. 198, x 854 Dana. 5>''^^* 
ilf/'/. (ed. 4) II. 287. ^ . M . -j- 

Stilpnosiderite (stiIpno>rderait, -soidr^Tsit). 
Afin, [ad. G. stilpnosiderit (Ullmann 1814),/. Gr. 
CTiXirFo-r (see prec.) - aibTjpos iron : see -ITE.] ‘ An 
obsolete synonym of LiiiONiTE* (Chester).^ 

1823 W. Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 227 Siilpnosidente..is d^ 
scribed as occurring in oblique quadrangular prisms. 1B66 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Roebs Classified 11878J 58. 

Stilt (stilt), sb. Also 4-6 stilte, 5-6 stylt(e. 
[ME. stilte, cogn. w. (M)LG.. MDu. stelte (mod. 
LG. stelte, stilte, Du. siell), OHG. stelca (MHG., 
mod.G. stelze), Sw. stylta, Da. stylte ; also LG. 
stelter, Norw. styltra. 

The relation between the forms is somewhat obscure ; they 
apparently point to three OTeut. ablaut-tj'pes *sUltjon’, 


staltjbii; *stulijon‘. The Tcut. root *sielU (: — pre-Teut, 
steld‘) conjectured to mean * to walk stiffly*, seems to be re- 
presented also in MHG.x/<)/cx« lolimp, Sw, siut/a to totter, 
stagger, and perh. rif the word be native Teut.) in (^Fris. 
stutt, LG. siolt, HG. siotz stately, proud (see Stout a.),] 

1 . The handle of a plough. ? Obs, exc. dial. 

Nominale (Skeat) 854 Masiuel et ienoun Handle 
:md stilte. 1523, X58X [sec Plough-stilt). 1653 Buth 
Engl. Improver Intpr. tgo For the Plough-handles, some 
them Stilts, and some Hales, and some Staves. 1798 
C. Cru^well Gazetteer (1808) s.v. Pomona, The plougn . . 
ts of singular construction, having only one stilt. X829 
Scott Rob ^4»yIntrod. 2nd half, He. .shot MacLoren when 
between the stiltsof his plough. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVlIl. 
272/1 The stills or handle^ of which there may be one 
or two, direct the plough. x88o lA, J. Mundv) Dorothy 
35 Driving her furrows so straight.. Guiding the stilts with 
a grasp skilful and strong as a man's, 

2 . A crutch. Obs, exc. dial. 

In quot. XS20 applied to a crutch-headed walking-stick as 
figured on a brass. 

£1320 Sir Trisir, 2956 On a.stilt he com i>o Ful swihe- 
^ *375 Joseph Arim. 335 Vercly she was heled, and left her 
styltes thore, And on her fete went home resonably well, 
X4.. Dtryn^-^ A Crepill he saw comyng,,Oppon a stilt 
\’ndir his kne. XS20 Brass in Ingoldmetls Chttrch, Pray 
for the sowle of WylHam Palmer ivyth the stj’lt. XX590 
^Iarloxve yert) of Malta 11. 977 (Brooke) I haue laugh'd 
agood to see the cripples Cfoe limping home to Chris- 
tendome on stilts. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtd Surg. ii. xxvi. 
170 This parly carried it [a recovered Hmb] as well as 
any did with a sillu X697 in M'Kerlie's Hist. Lands Gal- 
lozvay {iZjo) 1 . 245 You..did..bealt her almost to death 
with the stilt wherewith she walked, a 1825 Forby Foe. 
E. A nglia, Stilts, crutches. 

t b. ^en. A prop, support. In qnot.^. Obs. 
X633 Waristoh Diary (S. H. S.) 34 God as it wer..up- 
halding the by three stills of fayth love and hope. 

B. Each of a pair of props, usually slender 
wooden poles with a foot-rest some distance above 
the lower end, for enabliug a pereon to walk with 
the feet raised from tlie ground, as over a marshy 
place, a stream, etc., the upper end being held by 
the hand or under the arm, or (in a modified form) 
strapped to the legs, or formerly sometimes fas- 
tened beneath the feet. (The ordinary current 
sense.) Phrase, to walk ett (formerly 'titt) stilts, 
c 1440 Pramp, Parv. 475/2 Sty\t^,calepodium, lignipodium. 
cz4i^ Burlesque in Ret, Ant. 1.86 Dorc-bundys sialkjmg one 
stylttus. 15x9 Hormah Vulg. 279 Let vs daunce patende, or 
with styltis. 1596 1Ah%w&S^ron Walden V 4 b, To consume 
ray bodie as slender as a stilt or a broome-stafiTe;^ x6xo Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. i, 4^x Fcn-men..who stalking on high 
upon stilts, apply their mmdes, to grasing, fishing and fowl- 
ing. 17x4 Addisoh sped. No. 559 r 6 One of these looked 
like a Man walking upon Stilts. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 
I. Introd., The actors in the oM tragedies,. .speaking from 
under a mask, and wearing stilts and a great bend-dre.«;s. 
1863 Geo, Eliot Romola i. viii, Those mysterious giants 
were really men. .balancing themselves on stilts. 

b. transf. Applied to long slender legs, or other 
natural supports (quot. 1665), of an animal, esp. a 
bird (cf. sense 5). 

*597 A, M. tr. Gnillemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 5oh, Those 
which we saye to be hipped and legged, or have a payere ; 
of goode and stedfast sliltes vnder them. 1^6$ Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. (1677) 26 This fish. .wanting fins; in pbee , 
whereof she is aided with two paps, which are not only 
suckles, but serve for stilts to creep a shear upon.^ 17^ 
T, Robinson Vindic. A/osaick Sysf.66 Hems.. walking by 
the Sides of shallow Rivulets upon long Stilts, *835-6 O wcn 
in Todds Cycl. A fiat. 1. 272/1 Birds that seek their food in 
water. .wade into rivers and marshes on elevated stilts, as 
in the Crane, Stc. 

C. fg. or in figurative expressions, usually with 
allusion to the artificially raised position or long 
strides of a person walking on stilts : cf. Stilted 2. 

*734 Rollin's Anc, Hist. (1827) I, iio iEschylus..his 
muse seemed rather to walk in stilts than In the buskins of 
his own invention. *751 Fielding Amelia v, i. Booth 
offered to explain, but to no purpose; the colonel was got 
into his stilts. 1781 H, Walpole Let. to IP. Mason 14 Apr., 
Hurlothrumbo talked plain EnglLh in comparison of this 
wight on stilts [Dr.^Jobnson). 1818 Hazlitt Engl. Poets i. 
(1870) 13 When artists or connoisseurs talk on stilts about 
the poetry of painting, *826 Landor^ Imag. Conv., Ld. 
Brooke ^ Sidney Wks. 1846 I. 6/1 Ambition is but Avarice 
on stilts and masked. i86x C. Benson in Alacm, Mag. Feb. 

275 The whole audience raised itself on the stills of ex- 
ectalion. 18S3 Hall Caine Cobw Crit. viL 199 Lifting 
tmself into notoriety on the stilts of blasphemy, 

4 . In various technical senses. 

a. Each of a set of posts or piles on which a 
building (esp. of primitive construction) is raised 
from the ground, or which are fixed under water to 
support th^e pier of a bridge, etc. (In quot. 2^97 
iransf. \ cL sense 3 b.) 

*697 Dampier Poy. 1, 54 Neither the black nor white Man- 
grove grow towering up from stilts or ri.ring roots, as the 
red doth ; but the body immediately out of the ground, like 
other Tree?. 17x2 E. Cooke Poy. S, Sea $is The Houses 
are built with split Bamboes,. .standing on Stilts, or Posts. 
*739 Labelyb Piers Westm, Bridge 42 Which method is 
commonly called building upon stilts. 1772 HunpN 
Bridges zoo Stilts, a set of piles driven tnio the space in- 
tended for the pier, wbo?e tops being sawed level off about 
low-water mark, the pier is then raised on ihem.^ x86o 
Bum's Gloss. Techn. Tenns 4 Stilts, piles driven into a 
river at small intervals and a^ surrounding row of piles 
driven closely together,and the interstices filled with stones, 
to form a foundation for a pier to be built upon. *883 
Bishop Golden Chersonese sxq Below there is a village, iviui 
clu-sters of Chinese houses on the ground, and Alalay houses 
on stilts, standing singly. 


b. Arch. A vertical course of masonry placed 
beneath and continuous with an arch or vault so as 
to raise the springing of it above the general level, 
or for a similar purpose beneath or above a column. 
Cf. Stilt v. i b, Stiltkd ppl. a. i b (i). 

1835 R. Willis Archil. Mid. Ages vii. 77 The latter [r'. e 
clerestory or loiigitndinal archei) are raised upon stilts,.. so' 
as to throw their imposts considerahly above those of the 
transverse arches. 184a Civil Engin. /; Arch. yrnl. V. 80/1 
The continuous stilt or too lofty stylobate of the College of 
Surgeons. 1908 Lena Milha.n Sir Chr. Wren eo6 Corin- 
thian pilasters, which, by a two-fold stilt above their capitals, 
reach to the great cornice. 

t C. Some appendage to a bell. (Perh. = slay : 
see Stax sbli- 2 h, quot. i8yi.) Obs. 

167a in W. O. Blunt Ch. Chesler.U-Strcct (1E84) 08 For 
coturels, wedges, and for mending the stilt of the bdl. 

d. Part of a type-founder’s ‘ lining-stick ’ or 
lining-gauge : see quot. 1688. 

. rfiSs MoxoN yl/rrA. Exerc. Printing xvvl. 155 The Stilt 
IS a thin fiat piece of Brass-Plate about a Seaboard thick, 
broad. 1688 Holme Armoury iii. xxL 
(Koxb.) 262/2 A Letter Founders Lining Stick .whose 
seueralls are as followeth...The Stilt, a slender ledge set 
vnder the side, to tilt vp the fore edge, that letters lying on 
It may rest against the bottom ledge, 
t ©• A support for a cask. Obs, 
xyox Lond, Gaz. No. 3721/3 Several Hogsheads of Claret 
being ready placed on Stilts, ..the Claret w&a set running. 

f. Pottery. A small piece of baked waie placed 
between pieces of biscuit ware to prevent their 
adhering' to each other in the kiln. 

1825 J. Nicholson Oper. Mech.^j^ Pieces of clay.. called 
stilts, cockspnrs,,.&c. are put to keep them apart. z88o 
Janvier Pract. Keramtes yo The pieces are supported and 
held apart by little fireclay instruments or props, whicb’from 
their shape derive such names as pins or thimbles, watches, 
cock-spurs, triangles or stilts. 

6. Any bird of the widely-distributed genus 
Jiimantopus, characterized by veij’long slenderlegs 
and slender sharp bills, and inhabiting marshes ; a 
long-legged plover. Cf. Tilt sb.*^ 9. 

tPerh. short for stilt-plover or stilt-bird (see 6), or imitated 
from ij. stelze short for baehstelze brook-* stilt', an altera- 
tion of the OHG. name luaz^ersfelza water-' stilt *.) 

1831 Montagu's Omith. Diet. (ed. Rennie) 496 Stilt (Hi- 
mantopus meianopterus^ Meyer), 1838 Audubon Ornith, 
IV. 247 Black-necked Stilt, Himantvpus nigricollis. xKi 
H. B. Tristram Gt. Sahara iv. 62 The beautiful black- 
winged stilt, the tamest of waders. ^*875 tasselVs Nat. 
Hist. IV. 167 The Stilts have a straight bill, but in other 
re.?pect5 they are not unlike the Avoceis. 

6 . attrib. Slid Coinh.^s^ siiU-maker, -vaulting', 
stilt-legged, -like adjs. ; stilt-bird, (c) «= sense 5 ; 
{b ) any long-legged wading bird, a grallatorial bird ; 

•f stilt-bond, ?a band by which a stilt is fastened 
to the leg or foot; stilt-bug {C/.S.), any one of 
the long-legged plant-lice of the family Berytids&\ 
stilt-heeled iz., (of shoes) higb-heeled; stilt-man, 
a man who walks on stills; stilt-petrel, a petrel 
of the genus Fregetta, having long legs (also stilt 
stormy petrel) ; stilt-plover = sense 5 ; stilt 
prolegs, Fnt., the prolegs of a caterpillar w’hen 
unusually long, so as to raise the body ; stilt sand- 
piper, a long-legged N. American species of sand- 
piper, Alicropalama himanfopus ; stilt-shank « 
sense 5 ; stilt-walker, (<z) a person who walks on 
stilts (also iransf .) ; (b) ts stilt-bird {b). 

1835-6 Owen in Todds Cycl. Anai. I. 287/2 The •Stilt- 
bird and other Wader.?. 1870 Gillxiore tr. Fiptier's Rep- 
tiles k Pirds The Stilt Birds. .obtain their name from 
the excessive length of their legs, c *475 Piet. Fee. in Wr.- 
Wuicker nsl'^A Hoc subligar, a '•styltbonde. *855 Com- 
STOCK Alan. Insects 143 Family Bery’tidas. The *Stilt-bu^. 
X772 Nugent Hist. Fr, Gerund II. 437 On *Still-bcel'd 
shoes Mounted she Struts. 1B63 "Zatss Nat. Amazon lx. 
(1864)247 Flocks of *5tilt.lcggcd water-fowl. iZZ^Hard- 
•wicke's Sci.-Go5sip XXV. 189/2 'I'he curious postures as- 
sumed by the animal [a species of rotifer] upon its long 
•stiit-like toes. *625 in J. P. Sbaweross Hist. Dagenham 
(1904) 253 *Stiit-makers all, and tanners, shall complain of 
this disaster, For they will make each muddy lake for Essex 
^Ives a pasture. 1858 Gaz. 27 Sept. 6/2 Stilt- 

makers disavow the intelligence that they are full of orders. 
*552 Hulokt, *Stylt man or goer on a stilte, grallator. 
*586 Acts Privy Counc. N.S.^XIV. 75 Providing.. of xij or 
xvj Scatcheraen or Sliltmen in the countie of Lincolnc, to 
be cho5«n of the be-t able and most experte men. 1890 
.E. H. Barker Wayfaringin France 37 The stiUm« ob- 
served this Utile comedy with quiet wonder. 1779 U. Wmrc 
Selborue, To Barrington 7 May, I’hese bird? are of the 
plover family, and might with propriety be called the stilt- 
plovers. 0x875 CassetCs Nat. Hist. IV. 167 1 he Stilts, or 
Stilt plovers (Himautopim). *826 Kirby & Sp. ^ntemot. 

IV. 3S4 •Stilt Proleg?. 1872 Cours N. Amer. 

ATicropalaiua, •Stilt Sandpiper. 1852 */ 

Birds IV. zxd Hunautopus. •Stlll-shank. ,£t 

Amer. Birds (ed. 2) 782 Fregeita, *StiIt Stormy Petrels, zcot 
Mayhew Z.<?/rr/. Labour \\\. 151 Rope tv t 

vaulting. I86SW73 T. Cosset, s Bk. 

ITie ‘•Still-walkers (Grallafores). *6^ 'jntthlch 

Amer. Nat. Nov. 943 A grouth of ^rooiSl 

we notice the mangrove, ibe stilt.w^ker 0 
swamp. X89X Daily News 3 Apr. 5/6 to 

stilt.M^lker/who is on a tour for a wager from Pans to 
Moscow. 

stilt (stilt 1, *>. [f- S tilt sb.] 

1. trails. To raise as on stilts; to elevate arUfi- 

cially (til. or^ff.). , , „ t 

1649 J. H. Melicn Is PnAt. 36 Some.. by the foresmd 
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STILTED. 


STIMULATE. 


means stilt themselves into some profession. 1802 Akna 
Seward Lett (1811) VI. 29 Southey lold a friend of mine., 
that it was the finest poetic work which had appeared these 
fifty years. So Johnson stilted up Blackmore. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. f. 516 The Sole [is] adapted by the workman 
..to stilt the foot. 1849 Dana Geol, h. (1850) 55 The atoll 
usually seems to stand as if stilted up in a fatiiomless sea. 

Pop, Bet Monthly XX. 389 In low water the boats ' 
often run aground on the sand-bars, and have to be stilted 
over them with timbers. 2884 TennvsonZ^cc/C’^/ il.ii, That 
would stilt up York to twice himself. 

b. Arch, To raise (an arch, vault, or other 1 
structure) above the ordinary level by a ‘stilt* or 
course of masonry beneath (see Stilt sb. 4 b). 

183s R. Willis Archit. Mid. Ages vii. 76 The problem of 
vaulting an unequally sided rectangle., had early presented 
itself to the Romans, who., were led to the discovery., of 
stilting the arches. 1845 Vk\x.\ Gothic Mouldings Deco- 
rated bases are often stilted, or raised above the floor,.. by 
graduated stages or tables. aiZjZ Sir G. Scott Led, 
Archit, (1879) II. 163 The Roman builders solved the 
problem.. by what is called stilting the narrower arch ; that 
IS, raising its springing till its crown becomes level with 
that of the wider arch. 

c, Book-bmding, To bind (a book) in projecting 
covers so as to make it uniform with a volume of a 
larger size. 

1824 Dibdin Lihr. Comp. 597 The third volume is often 
stilted, to make it dress with its companions. 2895 Book- 
seller's Catalogue^ In one vol., royal octavo (stilted to folio). 

2. To fit (a plough) with a 'stilt dial, 

a 1883 F. Harper in Mod, Scott. Poets VI. 245 Twice forty 
years.. Has passed awa*sin' ‘Airchie Scott ‘First fixed thy 
ribs. . An‘ stiltlt thee, an‘ turned thee oot A noble ploo ! 

3, intr. To walk on stilts; Jig, (of a horse) ?to 
lift the legs high in walking or running, to prance. 

2785 Burns Epist. Da^ne xi, My spavet Pegasus will 
limp, Till ance he*s fairly bet; And then he’ll hilch, and 
stilt, and jump. An rin an unco fit. 2862 W. W. Weqb in 
Med. Times 29 June 680/1 Our young Blondins do stilt 
over the artificial Niagaras we construct for them. 

Stilted (sti'lted), ppl. a, [f. Stilt jA, and v. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Furnished with or ha\’ing stilts (in quot. 1615 , 
crutches) ; raised artificially as on stilts. 

x6iS Loves Labyrinth 27 Decrepit age, stilted 

for want of strength. 2742 Voung Ni, Th. vi. 355 Where 
dwarfs are often stilted, and betray A littleness of soul by 
worlds o’er-run, And nations laid in blood. 

b. (<r) Supported on props or posts so as to be 
raised above the ground. (^) Arch, Raised above 
the general level by a course of masonry beneath, 
as an arch, vault, or other structure. 

2820 Blaekio.Mag.Vl\\,%inotet'X\\t appearance of these 
stilted ricks.. gives a sort of peculiarity to the landscape. 
1835 R, Willis btid. Ages\\u^Z All the arches 

are pointed, except tlie central transverse rib.., which is 
semi-circular and stilted. 2883 Mrs. Bishop Golden Cher- 
sonese x 63 It is a genuine Malay house on stilts... This 
.stilted house is the barrack of eleven Malay constables. 2^5 
yrnl. R. Inst. Brit. Architects 14 Mar. 347 Corinthian 
capitals, supporting stilted pointed arches. 

c. (3f animals, esp. birds : Having very long 
slender legs resembling stilts. 

2869-73 T. R. Jones CasselCs Bk, Birds II. 262 The 
Stilted bly-catchersC/Vw/VijAr). .a group of South American 
birds. 2896 Lyderker 7 /ist V. 234 The stilled 

lizards. 

2. Jig. Of (or in reference to) language or style 
(or, rarely, manner or deportment): Artificially or 
affectedly lofty ; unnaturally elevated ; formally 
pompous. (The usual current sense.) 

2820 Byron To Murray 28 Sept., You are taken in by 
that false, stilted, trashy style. 2832 S. Warren Diary Late 
Physic,\l,\\\. 134 One might wither that fellow with a word 
or two, the stilled noodle I 2874 Short Hist, x, 

(1878) 730 His [Pitt’s] letters to nis family.. are stilted and 
unnatural in tone. 2909 Rider Haggard Yellow God 55 
It caused him to cease his stilted talk. 

3. Of a plough : Having a stilt or stilts : in 
parasynthetic formations, as double-, single-stilted, 

2844 W, H. Maxwell xvi. (1855) 149 A single-stilted 
plough. X91X E. Beveridge North Uist x. 315 Double- 
stilted ploughs. 

Hence (in sense 2) StiTtedly adv,\ StlTtedness. 
2828 L\tton Pelham Ixvii, There is a stiffness and stilted- 
Tiess in the dialogue and descriptions perfectly ridiculous, 
c x 835 Kipling Lucia 40 What the later generation is pleased 
to call the stiltedness of the old-time verse. 2893 G. Travers 
Mona Maclean III. 252 He began somewhat stiltedly. 

Stilter (sti-lt 3 j). [f. as prec. + -En 1.] • 

1. A person who walks on stilts. 

184s D. Costello Tour Valley Meuse An edict of the 
27th of December 2755 interdicted the Sliliers from assem- 
bling in the market-place. 2898 Strand Mag. XV. 17 [Stilt- 
xacing in France] There were medals offered by various 
towns en route for the first stilter to arrive there. 

• 2. A long-legged wading bird, a grallatorial bird. 

184s Kitto Cycl. Bill. Lit. s.v. Unclean Birds, All long, 
legged waders or stilters. 

t Stilth. Obs. In 3 stilUe. [f. Still a. + -th.] 
Stillness, quietness, tran<milUty. 

a 222$ Alter, R. 156 Hwat c^er god cumeSof Hsse onllche 
sittunge, of his'C sell stil 3 e. c Mali Meid. 41 Sim- 
plete of semblaunt Sc buhsumnesse & stilSe. 

Stilti£ed (stidtifsid), a. Not in dignified use. 
[f.STiLT orz^.-F-(i)Fr-f--Eni.] = Stilted 2. 

2820 Byron To Murray 7 June, Mrs. Hemans is a poet., 
too siiltified and apostrophic. XS210 Erased s Mag. I. 241 
High-wrought romance and stiltified language. 2887 C. C. R. 
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Minora Cannina 249, I care not for tragedy’s stiltified 
ways. 

So stiTtify v, irans, ^ Stilt v, i. 

i860 C. Reade Cloister Hearth Ixv. {2896) 201 Skinny 
dwarfs. .cushioned and stiltified into great fat giants. 

Sti'ltiness. £f. Stiltv + -ness,] The quality 
of being ‘ stilty ’• 

2826 Sporting Mag, XVIII, 382 Many [horses], owin^ to 
the severity of their training on hard ground, shewed stilti- 
ness in their action. 

Stilting* (sti'llig). [f. Stilt sb, or v, + -ing i.] 

1 . The action or sport of walking on stilts. 

2809 Sporting Mag, XXXIII. 316 Stilting may possibjy 
become as fasnionable in these, as tilting formerly was in 
better times. 1906 J. Paterson iVaniphray vi. 165 It was 
not uncommon for an expert at stilting to carry a passenger 
across the water. 

2 . Arch, The placing of a ' stilt^ (Stilt sb. 4 b) 
beneath an arch, etc. so as to raise it ; concr. = 
Stilt sb. 4 b. 

283s R, Willis Archit, Mid, Ages vu. 74 Both the larger 
and smaller vaults are raised above the entablature by stilt- 
ing, 2869 Tozer Highl, Turkey II. 77 The stilting above 
one of the pillars, .is wholly out of the perpendicular. 

Stiltish (stidtij), iz. rare. [f. Stilt +-ISH 1 .] 
Characteiizedbysiiltedness. Hence StiTtislmess* 
1824 Meowin Conversat. Ld, Byron 1 . 194 He looked the 
Roman .so well, th.at even ‘Cato , cold and stiltish as it is, 
had a run. 1824 Examiner 694/1 His general deportment, 
with the exception of a little occasional stiltishness, is cor- 
respondent. 

Stilton (sti*lt*n). [Name of a village in Hun- 
tingdonshire, on the Great North Road from 
London : see below.] Stilton cheese : a rich quality 
of cheese made at various places in Leicestershire ; 
so called from having been originally largely sold 
to travellers at a coaching inn at Stilton. 

2736 Bailey Househ. Diet. s.v. Cheese, Stilton Cheese. 
Take two Gallons of morning milk [etc.]. 2823 Byron Lei. 

3 Oct., Pray accept a Stilton cheese from me. 1904 Century 
Mag. Feb. 534/2, rn.,show you brass that is brass, all 
green in the creases, like Stilton cheese. 

b. ellipt. as sb, = Stilton cheese. Also Jig, 

183s Dickens Sk, Boz, Parl.Sk., Mark the air with which 
lie gloats over that Stilton. 2867 Lowell Study Wind., 
Gt, Publ. Character (tZjtjjoVly prefer a full, old-fashioned 
meal, with its side-dishes of spicy gossip, and its last relish, 
the Stilton of scandal, so it be not too high. 1023 Times 
9 Aug. 19/6 Cheese, ..finest Cheshire and cheddar, 72s. to 
74s.;. .Stiltons, lod. to is. per lb. 

slang. Hotten's Slang Diet. 202 ‘That’s the Stilton *, 

or ‘ it Is not the stiUon*, t. e. that is quite the thing, or that 
is not quite the thing ;^poHte rendering of ‘that is not the 
cheesed 

stilty (sti-hi), a. [f. Stilt sb. + -v.] 

1 . Resembling stilts ; esp. in Racing slang, said of 
a horse’s legs when long and stiff in action. 

1826 [implied in Stiltiness]. 2828 Edin, Rev, XLVII. 
433 The solemn and stilly tread of the Athenian buskin. 
2863 Sporting Mag, Sept. 230 The odds on him were speedily 
reduced . . for he turned out to be one of the stilty sort, with 
a pair of awful fore-legs, 

2 , fig. « Stiltish a. 

1846 Worcester (cites Q. Rev.). 2873 Wagner tr. Teifi 
Jets Hist. Rom. Lit. 11 . 159 His stilty tone and artificial 
conciseness. 1889 Qvi.y^'rso'u Memory's Hnrkback 317 Mac- 
ready..! once accidentally met.. at dinner...! remember 
..my impression of him as siiltjL 

Stilus : variant of Stylus. 

Stim, slang abbrev. of Stimulant sb. 

1882 Society XX tAov.zzfz Slop. .the ‘nips,’ the ‘stims,’ 
the ‘sherries and Angosturas.* 

t Stime, V. Obs., var. Steem v^■, to estimate. 

. 2S3^inEilis(?r(f.Z,^//, Ser. ii. II. 71 Mr. Pole js continual 
in writing of his work...Byal the next monith 1 stime that 
his labor shal take end. 1543 Po^Pers Hen, VI II, IX. 
537 It is stimid th.it the Turke shold be of retorne in Con- 
stantinople. 

Stimo (.S?. and north i) : see Styme, 

Stimie, variant of Stymie (Clofi). 

Stimmer (sti'moi), Z/. ? Obs. rare. In 7 stym- 
luer. [Of obscure origin ; app. phonetically 
symbolic: cL shimmer, Jlimmer,] intr. To move 
about irregularly. 

26x6 Surflet Sc Markham Country Farm in. li. 426 So j 
'soone as you perceiue the smoake to stymmer or runne I 
about the edges of the panne. x8oB Slimmer, 

to go about in a confused manner. 

Stimpart (strmpart). .Sc. Also -ard. [? Con- 
tracted from saxleent (sixteenth) part (sc. of a 
firlot). Cf. Forpit.] a. A measure of capacity, the 
fourth part of a peck : = Foupit, Lippv, (In- 
accurately glossed by Bums as ‘ the eighth part of 
a Winchester bushel \) b. iransfi. The fourth 
part of a ‘rig * or ridge of land (yielding a quarter 
of a peck of flax seed). 

1786 Burns To Auld Mare xvii, A heapet stimpart, I'll 
reser^-e ane Laid by for you. 2896 J. Lamb Ann. IV, Kil- 
bride ix. 227 The flax grown was only in small patches for 
family use, often a mere headrig yielding two or three 
stimpards.' 1906 Scott, Rev.zz Nov. 572/x 'The usual order 
to the grocer . . was for a stimpart of oatmeal. 

Stimnla'ble (sti-mbJIab’l), a. rare, [as if ad. 

L. -slimulSbilis, f. stimularex see Stimulate v. 
and -ABLE.] Capable of being stimulated. 

2803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV, 488 The organ 
of idealisation is alike stimufable by each specific class of 
sensations, whereas the organ of sense is only irritable to 
its appropriate .stimulus. 


Stimulauce (sti-miiHans). rarer'^. [Formed 
as next : see -ance.] Stimulating quality. 

1856 Simpson Covenanters cf South 277 So powerful was 
the stimulance of his avarice, 

Stimulancy (stl’mirHansi). Now rare. [f. 
Stimulant zz: see - ancy,] Stimulating quality, 
2709 W. Taylor in Robberds' Mem, I. 322 Hexameters., 
are less favourable to. .the highest stimulancy of style, than 
Ul.-ink verse. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 3 The narrow- 
minded bigotry which sets up either Madeira or Sherry at 
the expen.se of the other’s ancestral stimulancy. 1825 Cole- 
ridge Aids Rejl. Addr. to Rdr., Let then its comparative 
merits and demerits, in respect of style and stimulancj*, 
possess a proportional weight. 2852 T. T. Lynch Lett. Scat, 
tered (1872) 175 Recollections and wit have had especial 
charm and stimulancy. 

Stimulant (sli-mi/^Iant), zz. and [ad. L. 
stiviulantem, pr, pple.of j/zwzzz/zzrd; see Stimulate 
V. Cf. F. stimulant (iSth c, in Hatz.-Darm.), Sp. 
estimulonie, It, siimolanie7\ 

A. adj. Having the property of stimulating. 

1. = Stimulating i. Now rare, 

2803 Southey in Ann. Rev. 1 . 18 The adventurers had so 
much of what was stimulant as well as true to relate. 2837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. III. i\'. vi, This is the celebrated ‘^w 
of the Forty Sous’; fiercely stimulant to Sansculotiism, 
2875 Lowell IVordsxv. Writ. 1890 IV. 354 Religious canticles 
stimulant of zeal. 

2. Phys. and Med. 

a. Exciting an organ, or the organism, to in- 
creased activity ; quickening some vital function 
or process. Now more commonly expressed by 
Stimulating (sense 2 ). 

1772 W. Falconer Ess. Bath Waters I. 399 Where the 
effects of the water, particularly the stimulant and astrin. 
gent, are desired in their full extent. Ibid., Yet theirstimu- 
Jant qualities may prove too violent a shock for a tender 
frame to endure. 2788 J, Brown ir. EUm, Med. 1 . 13 note, 
Those who have been accustomed to more stimulant meals, 
2836-42 Brands Chevi. (ed. 5) 428 Ammonia is very pungent 
and acrid,.. but when diluted by mixture with common air> 
agreeably stimulant. 2839 Hallam Hist. Lit.xx. vii. § 44. 
II, 316 We are now so accustomed to a more stimulant diet 
in fiction, that few would read it through ivith pleasure. 
2862 Bentley Man. Bot, 562 Aromatic, Carminative, Stimu- 
lant, and Tonic Umbelliferaj. 

b. Spec. Applied to alcoholic drinks, rare. (Cf. 
B. 2 b.) 

2872 J. G. Murphy Comm, Lev. x, 8-ix Abstinence from 
stimulant drinks. 

c. Acting as a stimulus (see Stimulus 3 ) ; ex- 
citing the functional activity of an organ. (Cf. B. 
2 c.) rare, 

2785 Cullen lustit. Med. t. (ed, 5) 66 Whatever can excite 
the contraction of muscular fibres is called a Stimulus; and 
in general, the means of exciting contraction are called 
Stimulant Powers. 2788 J. Brown Ir. Elem. Med, 1 , 6 The 
same exciting powers. .ought to be denominated stimulant, 
or stimuli. 

B. sb. Something that stimulates. 

1. Something that rouses or incites to action ; an 
incentive, a stimulus. Now 7'are exc. with some 
figarativc notion of sense 2 , 

2794 R. J. SuLiVAN View Nat. 1 . 30 A powerful stimulant 
to otoers, to employ their invention and ability. 2847 f'* 
Harris Life Hardwicke I. 354 The pecuniar}’ remunera- 
tion in every office of this kind is the direct and immediate 
stimulant to exertion and enterprise. 2855 Macaulay/Z/zA 

£H^.xm.IIl.283 Even now the stimulants which he applied 

to his toipid and feeble party produced some faint symptoms 
of returning animation, 2873 Intcll.Life\i.^> 

44 The three intellectual pursuits — literature, science, and 
the fine arts— are all of them strong stimulants. 

2. Phys, and Med, Something that temporarily 
quickens some vital process, or the function of 
some organ ; a stimulant agent. 

2728 Chambers Cycl, s.v.. Stimulants produce Pain, I^h 
Redness. 177a W. Falconer Ess. B ain H aters 1 . 338 Ibe 
Bath Waters are in general indicated as stimulantSjin cases 
of languid motion. 28x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. &,Ari 
II. 268 In disorders of an inflammatory nature, electricity, 
as it is a stimulant, should not be resorted to. 1832 J. 
Davies Mat, Med. 134 Diffusible or general stimulants.. - 
Such.. stimulating remedies as do not appear Jo act.. on a 
particular organ, but the exciting action of which is equally 
felt throughout the whole economy. 2832 Brewster Aiar. 
Magic xiiL 347 The operation of this remarkable .stimulant 
[nitrous oxide]. 2870 Veats Nat, Hist. Comm. 248 Pepper 
is a warm carminative stimulant. 2875 H. C. Wood Theiap. 
(1879) 114 Cardiac stimulants. .increase the.. force of the 
circulation. 2882 Edison in A. A. Reade Study ^ 
lanis (2883) 4S When so engaged I almost invariably chew 
tobacco as a stimulant 2882 A. J. Ellis Ibid. 46 , 1 never 
took tobacco in any shape or form. For twenty.five ycare 1 
have taken no sort of stimulant, not even tea or coffee. 288s 
Dr. Ranney in Harper's Mag. Mar, 641/2 The abuse of 
stimulants, in the form of alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. 

b. spec. Applied to alcoholic drinks. (The most 
usual current sense.) 

2865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 427 The.. craving _ for 
stimulants.^ 2899 A. C, Benson Lifie Ahp. Benson 1 . 1. 10 
In one of his many serious illnesses ne refused all stimulants. 

c. Something that excites an organ to its func- 
tional activity. (Cf. A. 2 b.) rare, 

• 1880 Huxley Crayfish iii. ti 6 Sonorous vibrations -.act 
as the stimulants of a special nerve. 

Hence Sti'mulantly adv. 

' 2814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXV. 261 Such sa>\ 
ings..when stimulantly expressed, are easily remembered- 

Stimnlate (sti*rai;n«it), v. [f. stimulaC't 
ppl. stem of stimuldre, {, stimulus ; see SriiiULUS. 



STIMULATING-. 

Cf. F. sHmukr (14th c.), Sp., Pg. estimuhr, It. 
sttmoiare.^ 

1 1. trans. To prick, sting, afllict. Obs. rare-^. 
^*548 Hall Ckyon.^ Hen* Vlly 57 Kyng Henry, .euer 
punched, stimulated and pricked witlj the scrupulous stynges 
of domesticall sedicion. 

2. 1 o ronse to action or exertion as by pricking 
or goading ; to spur on ; to incite (a person) to do 
something; to impart additional energy to (an 
activity, a process), 

16x9 Hutton FollU's Anai. etc. D6, My..distempcrd 
thoughLs, Do stimulate proud Silla's Ire. az’joo Evelv.n 
Diary 27 Feb. x6^4-s, The 3 races of the Barbaric horses, 
that run.. without riders, onely having spurrs so placed on 
their backs, ..as by their motion to stimulate them, 1759 
Hume Hist. Eug.^ Hen. VIII. Hi. I. 147 Hearing of the 
pope's captivity, they were farther stimulated to undertake 
the war with vigour for the restoring his liberty. 1768-74 
TuatER Li. Nat. (18^4) II, 526 The pricks of conscience 
will not so much afflict and torment us, as stimulate our 
resolution and excite our diligence, 18x7 Jas. ^ULLBrit. 
Ituiia V. ix. II. 694 They.. stimulated and importuned him, 
to bring forward a scheme of improvement. 1832 Hr. Mar- 
TiNEAU Hill ^ Valley'i, 77 To stimulate production by use- 
ful . . labour. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz^ Black Vcil^ To . .stimu- 
late him lo^ fresh exertions. 1842 Lever J. Hinton xviii, 
You have stimubted my curiosity. 1863 Geo. Eliot lioutola 
II. xxii, They, .stimulated their prisoners to beg. 

absoL 1789 J. Moore Zetuco IxvHL (1797) II. x88 Con- 
temptuous language may stimulate to.. revenge. 28x3 Jane 
AvsTSMEmntav^ Where Miss Taylor failed to stimulate, 
..Harriet Smith will do nothing. 

3. Phys. To act as a stimulus to (see STiiiuiiUS 
I, 3).^ a. To excite (an organ) to increased activity, 
to quicken the action or function of. Also with the 
action or function as obj. 

2707 Plover Physic, PnlseAVaich 201 In general we use 
Medicines of the same Taste, as the secreted Humours, to 
stimulate their E.vcretion. 2798 R. Jacrso.v Hist. ^ Cure 
Fever 260 Wine, brandy and opium stimulate the system to 
increased action. 2B09 Med. Jrnl, XXI. 203 Oxygen stimu- 
lates the pulmonic vessels, and. .makes them propel their 
contents. 2843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. Med. xi. ng, I 
frequently prescribe small doses of hydrargj'rum cum creta, 
with the view of gently stimulating the liver. 
absol, x6S2 J. D^ravere T/usaurus Remediorttm [td.2) 
16 .Signes inditaiing Purgation,.. A looseness or flux of 
humors stimulating to expulsion. 2732 Arduthnot Rules of 
Diet in / 4 /’//«c«/r, elc. 261 Things which stimulate in the ex- 
treme Degree, excite pain, 2842 Abdy loafer Cure 73 With 
bandages, put on tight to stimulate, upon the whole limb. 

b. To excite (a tissue or structure) to its specific 
activity. 

2878 Rov in yml. Physiol, I, 475 When the muscle was 
stimulated directly by the induced current. 

4. To administer stimulants to. 

jgos Brit, Med, N0.2317, 1x39 No one familiar with 
infectious diseases would systematically stimulate all cases. 

b, tninhrreji. To indulge in (alcoholic) stimu- 
lants, Qn\y coliog,(^ iik,S,) Also in/af«V^, 

To be affected by alcoholic drinks. 

xSooiVc^. yrnh III, 50 Men of strong constitutions began 
to stimulate in excess very early in life, 1839 Marryat 
Diary Atner. Ser. i. II. 224 [Examples of American lan- 
guage.] He stimulates too much. 2882 O’Donovan Merv 
Oasis I. 449 A servant brought in a silver tray, upon which 
were large glasses of. .arrack.. .We were all slightly stimu- 
lated before a move was made towards the dinner table. 
2898 Talmage Serin, in Chr. Herald (N.Y.) 30 ifar. 26S/4 
Now be must brace himself up. Now he stimulates. 

Hence Sti’miilated ppL a, 

2887 Bubdon-Sanderson, etc. Transl. For. Biol, ptein. I. 
25s The tract of nerve lying between the stimulating elec- 
trodes I call the^ stimulated region. Ibid. 273 Electrical 
phenomena in stimulated nerves. 2900 W. S. Hall Text, 
bk. Physiol. 52 The action of stimuli is., transient, i.e, the 
stimulated organism returns.. to its former state of rest. 

(sti'mixn^itiq),///. a, [f. Stimu- 
late V, -h -ING That stimulates. 

1 , Rousing to action or exertion ; spurring or 
urging on; inciting; speo, inciting to mental acti- 
vity. 

a 2732 Gay Fables II. xv. 87 Urg’d by the stimulating goad, 

1 [the oxj drag the cumbrous waggon's load. 2828 P, Cun- 
ningham N.S. IFalesied, 3) II. 132 Urged on by the stimu- 
lating excitement afforded by publicity, 1873 R. W. Church 
Influences Chr, Nat. Ckaraci. H. 87 Ihe sentences of 
Seneca are stimulating to the intellect. 1908 J, Wells 
Stezvari o/Lavedale iv. 29 Admirable and stimulating as 
he was as a preacher, Mr. Stewart was even more stimulat- 
ing as a teacher. 

2. Phys. and Med, = Stimul \kt A. 2 a, c. 

2684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Coinpit. xix. 694/2 Aphrodisiacks 

are either i- strengthners. .Or 2. Stimulating. 273* Arbuth- 
•aoT Rules 0/ Diet xnAliinents^^ic. 255 Salts which make it 
pungent and stimulating. ^ 2793 T. Beddoes Calculus^el^ 
k) 8 The stimulating quality of light upon plants.^ 1836 A. 
CfoMBE Physiol, Digestion 270 Quantities of stimulating 
animal fo^. 1842 LoudoN Suburban Hori. 57 Sea-weed 
is still more readily decomposed, .and hence this manure 
stimulating as well as enriching. \%f^ AllbutCs Syst. Med. 
y, 284 A stimulating liniment containing turpentine and 
iodine. 

b, spec. =s Stimulant A. 2 c. Now rare. 
i8ao Macaulay Ess.^ Clive f 37 Stimulating drugs '^ere 
employed to aid the effect of religious zeal, and the be- 
siegers, dmnk with enthusiasm, drunk with bang, rushed 
furiously to the attack, . 1872 J, G. Murphy Comm. Lev.x. 
zo, zz Abstinence., from stimulating drinks. 

Stimnla'tion (stimi;n?i*j3n). [ad. L. stiinuld- 
iidnem, d. of action f. stimuldre to Stimulate. Cf. 
F. stimtdation (i4-i5th c. in Hatz.-Dann.), Sp. 
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eslirnttlacion^ Pg.^ cseimulafdo. It. stiviolazione,'\ 
The action of stimulating or condition of beintr 
stimulated. ^ 

1 . A pricking, goading, or spurring on to action ; 
incitement ; f pricking or compunction of con- 
science (pds,), 

de W, 2531) 263 Y« stimulacyons 
Dicby Ctp. in Kushw. Hist. Coll. 
nr. (1002) 1. 17X Ihe Danger, when cither true, or pretended 
Stimulation of Conscience hath once given a multitude 
Agitation.^ 2752 Johnson No. 143 ^5 'I'hnt [n. 
d^try which the stimulations of necessity.. enforce, x^o 
Mill Repr, Govt, (1865) 27/2 To supply reasons to his un- 
derstanding, ^and stimulation to his feeling. 2873 E. H, 
Clarke in Educ, xo6 The same girls arc apt to be quick, 

. .and need not stimulation, but repression. 

2 . Phys, and Aled. The action of a stimulus, a. 
Excitation to increased activity, quickening of some 
vital function or process (cf. Stimulus i). In 
quot. 1733 loosely^ stimulating property (cf. Stdiu- 
LUS I b). b. Excitation of an organ or tissue to 
its specific activity (cf. Stimulus 3). 

27^3 Cheyne Eu^, Malady ii. vii. § 2 (1734) 186 The Bile, 
by us natural Acrimony and Stimulation [etc.J. 2799 Med. 
Jrnl. II. 217 The vaccine poison.. produces inflammation, 
a little tumour, and sometimes pustule, which are not the 
effects of the specific stimulation of the matter. 2834 J. 
Forbes Lnenneds Dis. Chest (cd. 4) 373 The stimulation 
communicated to or subtracted from the brain by the light. 
2843 R.J. GRAVp:s.S^'2r.C//‘H. A/fi/.xv. 183 We should resort 
to stimulation by wine. 1879^ Carpenter Ment. Phys. App. 
719 Muscles., can be thrown into contraction by stimulation 
of these lower centres. 1000 W. S. Hall Text‘bk. Physiol, 
52 A muscle-cell responds to all stimuli by contracting, a 
gland-cell by secreting, while the stimulation of the optic 
nerve^can only produce the sensation of lighL 

Stixuula'bive (sti*mi/?lAiv), a, and sb, [f. L. 
stimuldre : see Stimulate v. and -ative.] 

A. adj. Having the property of stimulating ; of 
a stimulating nature or character. Const, of^ to. 

2791 Newte Tour Eng, 4 Scot. 200 This would be like 
spreading the stimulative power of manure over large tracts 
of waste land. x8x6 Hor. S-mith Tin Trump. (1S76) 2x7 
More stimulative of tberistble faculties. 2854 Milman Lat. 
Chr. III. ii. I. 271 Ulphilas..left out the Books of Kings, as 
too congenial and too stimulative to their warlike pro- 
pensities. 2906 E. A. Abbott Silanus xvi. 143 This belief I 
found also stimulative to well-doing. 

B. sb. Something having a stimulating quality ; 
a motive inciting to action ; a stimulus, incentive. 
Now rare or Obs. (Common c 1750-1800.) 

1747 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) I. xxxi. 225 There are 
so many stimulatives to such a as mine in this affair, 
besides lov^ 2790 Bystander 297 Otherwise there could be 
no stimulative to industry, no eucouragement to invention, 
fb. Stimulant B. 2. Obs, rarer'^, 

2^ Ann. Reg.f Charaei, 68 Coffee is not a favourite 
drink with the Spaniards; be needs no stimulative. 

Stimulator (sti'mitH^itai). Also 7 -er. [a. L. 
stiimtldtor^ f. stimuldre : see Stimulate v, Cf. F. 
slimulateur, Sp., Pg. esfimulador^ It. stimolatore,'] 

1 . gen. One who or something which stimulates. 

26x4 Jackson Creed iii, 208 inarg.^ Sec the stimulator. 

2684 tr. Banet's Merc, Compit. xix. 694/2 Cantharides are 
the strongest amongst these stimulaicrs. 2717 L. Howell 
DesLlerius ^5 The Indulgence of the Body being too often 
the great Stimulater of the Soul to vile Practices. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) II. 549 The appetites are the great 
stimulators of action. 2851 yml.R.Agric.Sac.'lkW.w.zSl 
This great stimulator of a vegetable soil, 1890 Ch. Times 
3 Jan. 9/1 A practical adminLtrator and stimulator of work 
m his great diocese. 

2 . spec. In the psychological laboratoiy', an in- 
strument for communicating a stimulus, 

2905 E, B, ExPer. Psychol. II.i. Z53 For simple 

reactions to noise we may use the.. Sound stimulator. Ibid. 
157 Pressure stimulators (areal) for break and make. Ibid. 
163 Afake and break stimulators for taste. 

3 . U,S. One addicted to the use of stimulants. 

2891 Cyct, Temp. 4 Prohib. 621/1 The stimulator then 

resorts to his old remedy. 

Stimulatory (sti'mi/HirTori), a, and sb, rare, 

[f. L. stimuldre : see Stimulate v. and -ORi'. Cf. 

\t, stimolatorio^ a. = Stimulative tz. b. 

= Stimulant sb, 2. 

2758 Herald No. 27. II, 187 That policy which contrives 
gratification.. so stimulatory of a military spirit. z8ia J. 
Smyth Pract. Customs (1821) 32 The powdered root of this 
plant is used as a stimulator)’. 

Stimulatress. rare~°. [f. Stimulator + 
-es 3 ,J a female stimulator ; a woman (or some- 
thing personified as female) that stimulates, 

1846 Worcester, Stimulatress [citing Sumner]. 1850 
OcxLViE, Stimulator, Stimulatress, one who stimulates. 

II Stiniula>*trix« Obs, rare. [L., f, stimuldre : 
see Stijiulate v, and -tbix.J = prec. 

261X COTCR., Stimulatrice, a stimulatrix, an instigatrix. 
2796 Burney Mem. Metastasio III. 6 The ^violent efforts 
to which this troublesome stimulatrix hasobliged us to have 
recourse. 

i*Stimule. Obs,rarc~’\ [Anglicized form of 
Stimulus. Cf. F.xf/w//// = Stimulus 4.] A goad. 

1583 Studbes Auat. Abus. 1. G vijb, Doth not y® Lord. . 
as it were with a stixnule, or prick by bis mandat.. stirre 
them vp to the same. ^ 

Stimulose (sti*mi/Hiins), a, Nat. Hist, 
mod.L, stimulosus Stdiulus; see -ose. Cf. r. 
stimuleux in the same sense. 


STIMULUS. 

I^te L. had stimuldsus in the sense ‘stimulative '.) 
Covered with stings or stinging hairs. 

1866 Treas. Boi, x 100/2. 

Stimnlas (sti-mirafe). PI. s tnirm li (sti'mii/- 
bi). [Originally a mod.L. nse (in medical boots) 
of L. stimnlus goad, of doubtful origin ; perh. f. 
root *sti- in stilus : see Stilus. 

Cf. F. stlmuhts (Phys.), stimule (Dot.) j Sp., Pg. estwiulo, 
li. sUmuio, stimolo (and popular forms in dialects, c.g. 
Milanese siombot, Veronese Sardinian strumbuta), 

Rumanian stramnr. 

The following quot. exemplifies the mod.L. medical use: 

<z 1614 Platerus Observ. in Hominis Aflectibus i. (Z641) 
255 In Impotentia [etc.] Ad stimulum addendum, primum 
lenlare volui, jubens perinsei regionem.. 
calide mungere oleo nucum in quo Formica & Cantharides 
decoctic fueriiiLj 

L Phys. Something that acts as a 'goad’ or 
‘ spur ’ to a languid bodily organ ; an agency or 
influence that stimulates, increases, or quickens 
organic activity. 

2684 tr. Benet's Merc. Compit. xix. 694/2 The Indian 
Chocolad , . both increases Seed and adds a stimulus. 
2732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet in Aliments, etc. 276 By 
weakening the force of any Stimulus. 1750 J. 'Theobald 
App, Medulla Med. Univ. 55 In all Cases where the Nerves 
want a Stimulus to help them to perform their destined 
Offices. 2821 Scon* Kenilvi. xx, One of those unfortunate 
persons, who, being once stirred with the vinous stimulus, 
do not fall asle^ like other drunkards, but [etc. X 2843 R. J- 
Graves Syst. Clin. Med. x, 115 An attack of pneumonia, 
coming on in fever, frequently acts as a stimulus to the 
economy. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) V, 68 The physician . . 
would tell us that you cannot lestore strength by a stimulus. 

b. Stimulating property, action, or effect; stimu- 
lation or quickening of organic activity. 

x68^ tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 695/r That.. such 
Medicine.s be made U'^e of as comfort the vital faculty, and 
yet have a gentle Stimulus withal. 2758 E. Wright in 
Phil. Trans. L. 598 This salt is not only astringent, and 
consequently a strengihener, but at the same time acts with a 
gentle stimulus. 278$ Phi.'E.x Moral Philos, iv. ii. (1818) II. 
13 .As the liquor loses its jZ/ww/nr, thedose must beincreased. 
2841 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 3) 292 They are Ic-ss 
stimulating.. . Indeed, from this very uant of stimulus, they 
are apt to disagree with weak stomachs, unless seasoned. 
2847 w. C. L. Martin Ox 278/2 Common salt as an aperient 
often acts well. .perhaps from the stimulus it gives to the 
stomach. 2862 Klor. Nightingale 73 It is not a 

sleeping cose he wants, but food or stimulus. 

2 . gen. An agency or influence that stimulates 
to action or (const, to') that quickens an activity or 
process. 

1793 Brit, Criticll. 362 We should expect even the^voJun- 
taiy productions of tbe pen, without tbis violent stimulus, 
to be sufficient to support the honour of tbe sodety. 2803 
WiNDHA.M Sp, (i8i 2) XI. 154 Measure so chosen,., as to 
become a powerful stimulus to recruiting, 2830 Miss Mrr- 
FORD Village Ser. iv, 80 note, A person ol great, .talent, who, 
..if she were prompted by either of those two powerful 
stimuli, want of money or want of admiration, to lake due 
pains— would., become a clever writer, 2833 Hr, Mab- 
TINEAU Loom ^ Lugger i. 1 . 12 There is no ylimulus to im- 
provement like fair competition. 1834 Marryat P. Shnpie 
XV, The ship. .reminded me of a goaded and fiery horse, 
mad with the stimulus applied. 2863 Fawcett /W. Econ, 

I. V. (2876) 63 Gold may have been the primary stimulas of 
•Australia’s prosperity. 2873 SrcsCER Study Soeiol.^ viii. 
294 The needs of defence and attack were the chief stimuli 
to the cultivation of arts. 

b. A quickening impulse; also, in generalized 
sense, quickening influence, stimulation. 

2794 Brit. Critic III. 528 Those young Academicans.. will 
receive from the perusal of his book a powerful stimulus to 
their ajnbicion. 2833 Hr. Martineau Vanderput iy S.yi. 

99 Tbe turn of exchange had given such a stimulus to im- 
portation. 1849C. BROSTEi’/r/>/ryi,Doj’oucxpectpassion, 
and stimulus, and melodranm? 2856 Kahz Arctic Expi. II. 
xviii. 289 ITieir health improved under the stimulus of a new 
mode of life. 1865 hi. Arnold Ess. Crit, yoidert (2875) 

319 They become. .a source of stimulus and progress for all 
of us. 2911 T. B. Kilpatrick N, T. Evangelism^ HL 76 
These questions will come to him with rebuke and stimulus. 

3 . Phys. Something that excites an organ or 
tissue to a specific activity or function ; a material 
agency that produces a reaction in an organism. 
Developed from the older physiological sense 2. ^ 

2793 T. Beddoes Calculus, etc. 191 Those stimuli which., 
act continually more or less upon the irritable fibre, are, heat, 
lifibt, nouriihment, air, the circulation of the blood, the 
stimulus of generation, and the nervous stimuli. 2837 P. 
Keith Bot. Lex. 224 Life is that energy, or attribute, of 
organized structures which renders them capable of receiving 
and of obeying the impulse of stimuli. 1848 Carpenter 
Anim. Phys. 29 Muscles. .are composed of ''h|Ch 

has the power of contracting suddenly and forcibly, wben 


peculiar stimuli are applied to It. x88o C. & F* Harwin 
Movem. PL 4 The up is sensitive / 

especially to very slight pressure. 2900 W. b. Wall jcxi 
Ik. Physiol. 52 Stimuli classified. , i 

energy act as stimuli for most cells: (i) Heat, t <» ♦ 
(iii) Electricity, (Iv) .Mechanical Stimuli, 


(i) Heat, til) I- 

(v) Chemical 


Stimuli. 


"imr,)/ I8st ifiLL Dissert, t, Discuss-, 

lfc']:rml.,T»\?cL"ai«hX^.Vwer'^rc the 
forth some 

specific reaction of a tissue ; irritation 
or other sensitive stnictnre. 

178^ CvLiys will be always as 

traction, or the vigo vigourof the animal, nervous, 

?n'd'SS:r 1 m"'SeaVo:;?ber. .837 P. Korn Dot. 
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327 Rest, -whicli they thus obtain after having been ex- 
posed throughout the day to the stimulus of light- 1841 
Pefiny Cycl.'^'^X. 181/2 The infusion of tobacco, and hydro- 
cyanic acid, appear to destroy completely the sensibihp^ of 
the heart, so that it no longer responds to the stimulus of the 
blood. 1872 Huxley I hysioL\\\\,'iZ'} The great majority 
. .of the movements of the body , .are the effect of an influence 
(technically termed a stimulus or irritation) applied.. to the 
ends of afferent nerves. 1B82 Gaseell in jrnl. Physiol. IV. 
67 Since then the ventricle does not contract after the auricle 
because separate stimuli pass from the sinus to the ventricle 
alongnervefibres,huldoescontract[etc.}. 1900 W.S.Hall 
Tcxt‘bk. Physiol. 75 The following laws of electrical response 
may be formulated ; Law I. The make stimulus is kathodic; 
the break stimulus is anodic. 

4. Nat, Hist. A sting, a stinging hair, rare 
(? only as Latin). 

1760 J. ’LT.zIntrod. Bot.m.xviW. (1765) 213 SlituuHf Stings, 
keep off naked Animals by their venomous Punctures. 1764 
"Bekk^hhovt Clavis Atigl. Bot.^ .SZ/ww/f, stings: a species 
of growing upon some plants for their defence... Lin- 

naus divides the stimuli \n\.o pnugenies and urenits. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 84 Stunuli, stings. x836 
Treas. Bot, zioofn. 1909 Century Diet. Suppl., Stbmilus* 
6. In entoin.^ a stinging-halr. 

Stimy, variant of Stymie i^Golf). 

Stiiicli(,e, obs. forms of Stanch v., Stench. 
'Stinek(e, obs. ff. Stink sb. and v. 

Stine. Obs,rare~^. ? Support. 

C1420 Liter Cocarnm fi862)_34 Take floure and rere ho 
cofyns fyne, Wele stondand withouten Stine. 

Stine, variant of Styan dial. 

Sting (stir)), Sc. and north. Forms ; 

I stmng, (-nog), i, 4 steng, (r -nog, -ngo, -nc, 
-gn); 5 steyng, 5-6 steing ; 1, 5-6 styng, 5- 
sting. [OE. stffsg masc. : see Stang ji.l] 

L A pole, staff. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 450 Claua^ steng [Epinal 
stegn, Erfurt st§ng]. a^oo O. E. Martyroi. 8 Aug. 142 pa 
het se dema hi nacode gebindan to anum stenge ond hi 
bajrnan mid fyre. ct37S Sc. Leg. Saints xxxid. (yohn 
Baptist) 850 His harme..studstrekit pare ahyldrystcng as 
it ware. 1508 Dunbar Poems vi. 100 Et duos rusticos de 
rure Berand a barell on a styng. 1513 Douglas fEncis iii. 
ix. 87 With ane scharpit and brint sting of tre, Out did 
we boir and pyke his mekle E. 1571 IVitts ^ fnv. N. C. 
(Surtees) I. 361, ij styngs for ye wayne x^*. 1580 Shipping 
List of Dundee in D. lVedderburne''s Cowpt. Bk. etc. 
(S.H.S.) X98 Sex thousand steingls. 1643 Orkney lyUch 
Tried in Abbots/. Club Mtscell. 1. 177 It it war the d^d 
manis sting which truhllt him, it wold cult and heale him. 
1703 in W, Maitland Hisi. Edin. (1753) 329 Twentle four 
Sayes^ and tbrettie sex Stings with Knags, whereof sex 
standing full^of W.nter, and the Stings hanging by them, 
[etc.]. X724 ia Cramond Ann. Banff II. 2x9 For a 
sting to drive the oxen, zs. Sc. 

b. A pole or staff or club used as a weapon ; 
the shaft of a pike or spear. Often staffs and sting. 

a 90D O. E. Martyroi, 20 Jan. 27 pa het he hine mid sten- 
gum pyrscan. c^ysLindisf, Gosp. Malt. xxvi. 47 Fustihus^ 
stenegum [C97S Kushw. staengumj. a 1300 Cursor M. 24029 
(Edin.) pai draw him forpe with staf and steng. c:x47o 
Hekryson Mor. Fab.^ Fox^ Wol/fy Cadger 15Z That had not 
in my hand sa mekle gude. As staf or sting, gone truker for 
to^strike. tfX470^HENRy IFallace lu 49 Vpon the bed ane 
with the steing hitt he. 1513 Douglas AZneis ix. viii. 126 
The Troianis..dang thame aoivn with pikkis and poyntit 
styngis. 153s Stewart Cron. (Rolls) II. 96 With staf and 
sting syne slew richt mony ane. 1550 L^’ndesav Sqr. Mel- 
drjem 254 Bot thair wes daylie skirmishing, Quhair men of 
armis hrak monie sting, XS90-9X Keg. Privy Council Scot. 
ly. 587 With thair lance stalffis and stingis [theyj gave him 
divers bauch, blaa and bludie straikis. 

c. ( To carry) with or by sting and ling [? Line 
sb.^] : wth a rope suspended from a pole borne on 
two or more persons’ shoulders. Also sting and 
//«^(withont prep.); alsoy^. = bodily, by force. 

1571 R. Bannatyne yVvr/. (1806) 150 He. .was home up 
with sex workmen with sting and ling, and Mr. Robert 
Maitland haulding up his held. 16x5 Chron. Perth in R, 
Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. (1858) I. 453 Upon Fasten's 
E’en there^ was twa puncheons of Bourdeaux wine carnet, 
sting and ling, on men’s shoulders, on the ice, at the mids of 
the Korth Inch. xBx6 Scott Antig. xliv, He,. never in- 
tended to look near the place again, unless he had been 
brought there sting and ling. 1883 Martine Revtinisc, 
Haddington 143 Cut figures of two brewer’s men, in antique 
dress, carrying a barrel of ale * Sting and Ling 

2 . A pointed instrument used in thatching. 

iBoS Jamieson. 18x5 Notes to Penne^ik's Descr, Tsveed- 
dale 88 (Jam.) The that^..is thrust into holes previously 
made obliquely upwards in the divots by an iron-shod, dove- 
tailed-pointed hand instrument, call^ a sting. 1893-4 
Norihumh. Glass. 

3 . Comb., as sting-burden, ‘lift, -tnan, ^-soiveT, 
f stingis^dint, a fine for an assault with a stick. 

x^ox in J, Bulloch Pynours (1887) 73 Crews for caryeing 
^sunz burdens. 1153-98 Carta Hugonis in Boldon Bk, 
etc. (Surtees) p. xlii, In burgo non debet blodwite nec mer- 
chete nec heriot *stengesdint [ frinied -duit) exigi. 14 . . 
Burgh Lazozs xvii. in Ane. Lazvs Scot. (Burgh Rec. Soc.) xo 
Quod infra burgum non debet exaudlrl blodewit necst>’ngis- 
dyntnecinerchet. 1701 in J. Bulloch Pyno 7 trsizZZi)j^ Each 
*Sting liftcaried by two men is to pay the double of ane back 
burden. 1554 Extracts Burgh Re(^ Edm.{\Z'jz') II. 313 To 
si *stingmen of the town to belr thir foirsaids slanis furth of 
the querrcllis viij*. 1583 Ibid. (1882) IV. 303 The persouns 
sTiderwrittin to be polkraen and stingmen and metiers vpoun 
the said schoir. 1235 -52 Rentalxa Glaston. (Somerset Rec. 
Soc.) 83, j palum quern vocant *sl!ng soghles. 

Sting (slig),55.2 Forms; i stiucg, 4 Kent, 
Btong.-s-e Btyuge, 5-7 stinge, i, 5-6 styng, 
I, 4, 6- sting, [f. Sting 7/.^ 


It is possible that two words from the root of the vb. have 
coalesced ; OE. prehist. *stingo-z and OE, styng 

(Kentish IXE. stengy.^*stungi-z{si stung), A dial, 

form stinge (stinds) appears to represent yet another forma- 
tion, OE. *stqnge ox*st^ngea, Cf. Nor^v, styng mzisc., prick, 
sting.1 

1 . a. The act’ of stinging, b. The fact or effect 
of being stung ; the wound inflicted by the acnletts 
of an insect, the telson of a scorpion, the fang of 
an adder, etc. ; the pain or smart of such a wound. 

egoo BsedeCs Hist, ii. ix, (18^) 123 Nafde he scyld ajt 
honda, be jioiie cyning mid scyidan meahte: sette \)a. 
his lichoman betweoh beforan h^m stynge. ^050 Guthiac 
(Prose) xvi, pa besloh se porn on pone fot, and swa Strang 
wzes sc sting Jiajs pomes, pmt he eode purh pone fot. ^xooo 
Leecltd, I. 272 WiS scorpiones stincg genim pas ylcan 
wyrte..le3e to ■&am stinge. ^13x5 Shoueham Poems iv. 86 
pe wonde swelp an akep. So dop pe naddre steng. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, in. li. 325 Their softest Touch, as smart 
as Lyzards stings. 1636 MKvmxon Antiquary jv, (X64Z) G 4, 
Why did you send this serpent to my bosome. To pierce me 
through with greater cruelty. Than Cleopatra felt from stings 
of Adders 2 1748 Anson's Hoy. ii. viii. 217 A most mischiev- 
ous serpent .. who.se sting they believed lo be inevitable 
death. 1865 Hardwicke's Sci.-Gossif 1 July j66/i, I am 
told by fishermen that many instances are known of persons 
losing the use of a hand by ihissttog (xc.of the weever-fish]. 
1875 Ruskin Hort. Indus. (1887) 33 The pang of a nice deep 
wasp sting. 

D. The smart or irritation produced by touching 
a nettle or similar plant. 

1878 T. F. T. Dyer Engl. Folk-lore 172 To cure the sting 
of a nettle, the person stung must (eta). 1884 R. Folkard 
Jun. Plant Lore 313 It is a common practice, .for anyone 
suffering from the stings of a Nettle lo apply a cold Dock- 
leaf to the inflamed spot. 

2 . A sharp-pointed organ in certain insects and 
other animals (e.g. bees, wasps, scorpions) capable 
of inflicting a painful or dangerous wound. Applied 
also to the fang or venom-tooth (and erroneously 
to the forked tongue) of a poisonous serpent 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. v. (1495) 4 14 Many males 
of been ben wythout stinges. 1523-34 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ Z22 It is a sayenge that she (the drone] hath loste her 
stynge, and than she wyl not labour as the other do. 1530 
Palscr. 276/x Styng of a serpent or any other venomous 
heest, esguillon. 1590 Spenser F, Q, i. i. 15 Her huge long 
taile*.. Pointed with mortall sting. Ibid, i. x. 23 A cloud of 
combrous gnaltes do him molest. All striulng to infixe their 
feeble stings, rx6xx Chapman Iliad ni. 32 A serpent. .Her 
blew necke (svvolne with poison) raisd, and her sting out. 
1697 Drvden Firg, Ed. iii, 145 Beware the secret Snake 
that shoots a Sting. X726 Swift Gulliver ii, iii, 1 took out 
their stings, found them an inch and a half long, and as 
sharp as needles. x86x Hulmc tr. Moquin-Tandcn 11. v. ii. 
276 When not in use, the sting (of the bee) is completely en- 
closed in the abdomen. 

3 . Bet, A stiff sharp-pointed tubular hair, which 
emits an irritating fluid when touched. fAlso 
applied to a thorn. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest Gzh, The Thorn tree is armed 
about with Dart and sting. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixiv, 526 
%Vldte Cotton ThisieL . .The stalke is great & ihickc set full 
of prickley stings. 1597 Middleton IFisd. Solomon iv. 4 
The nettle hath a sting, therosea thorn. 1857 Miss Pkatt 
Flower. PI. V. 23 The Sling of the Nettle is a tubular hair. 

4 . A spike used for driving cattle. 

Palace o/Arf The people here, a beast 
. ofburdenslow. Toil’d onward, prick'd with goads and stings. 

5 . In many^. uses; e.g. an acute pain or sharp 
’ wound inflicted on the mind or heart ; something 
, which (or that element in anything which) inflicts 
1 acute pain ; the ‘ point ’ of an epigram or sarcasm ; 

something which goads to action or appetite, a 
sharp stimulus or incitement. 

c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3909 Yf . , fortunes stynge 
hym ouerthwerte. 1526 Tindale 1 Cor, xv. 56 The stynge 
of deeth is synna a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 111. (1598) 36^ 
The renewed sting of iealosie. x6oo Shaks./^. K. Z, ii.vii. 
188 Freize, freize, thou bitter skie.. thy sting Ls not so sharpe, 
as freind remembred not, x6oi — Alls Well 111. xv, 18 Ah 
what sha^e stings are in her mildest words ! 2603 — Meas, 
for M. 1. iv. 59 One, who neuer feeles The wanton stings, 
and motions of the sence. ci6ii Chapman Iliad xiir. 233 
Be a.'wur'd, my spirite needs no stings To ibis bote conflict. 
1657 in Verney idem. (1907) II. 52 H5s letter to you 1 hope 
will be full of douceur with out a stinge at the tayle of it, 
1697 Drvden Firg. Georg, iii. 326 Too soon they must not 
feel the Stings of Love. 17x3 Addison Cato 1. i, Portius, no 
more ! your words leave stings behind ’em. X770 Lan'c- 
HORNE Plutarch, Marcellus II. 390 This [result of an 
ambuscade) added stings to Marcellos's desire of an engage- 
ment. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 1. 67 The sting of 
taxation is wa-stefulness. 1823 Lasxb Elia Ser. if. Pop. 
Fallacies xii, The innocent prattle of his children takes out 
the sting of a man's poverty, 1842 Macaulay Fredk. Gt. 
Ess. 1B5 X II. 672 For that end it was necessary that Prussia I 
should be all sting. 1849 — Hist. Eng. vi. II. 129 Thej» 
never worked till they felt the sting of hunger. 

b. In generalized sense : Stinging quality, capa- 
city to sting or hurt; a (specified) degree or amount 
of this. 

X863 Lillywhile's Cricket Scores I II, 74 He. .often took the 
‘sting ' out of the bowling, by getting his runs remarkably 
slow. 2876 Trevelyan Macaulay viu II. 4 This passage, as (t 
now stands, has been deprived of half its sting. 1803 *Q.’ 
(Quiller-C^ucb) Delect.Duchy-^^-z The firemen.. robbed the 
epigram of all its sting- x8o6 DtUly News 29 June 7/2 
When once collared the Yorkshire bowling lacks sting. 1900 
J. G. Frazer GoUicn Bov^h (ed. a) III. 92 To give more 
sting to every blow the whip-lashes axe knotted. 

6 . The tapering point of a pointer’s tail. Cf. 
sting-tail (a) in sense 8. 


187* T. PkabceZIo^ up The genuine sort [oi Pointersjhas 
a tall thick at the root, and gradually tapering to an absolute 
point or ‘ sting.’ tiiif. tea At last we have seen the sting of 
her fine stern above the rushes) ° 

1 7 . Mus. = Sting-grace in sense 8. Obs. 

76,6 Mace Musicks Mon. 109 The Sting, is another very 
Neat, and Pritty Grace; (But not Modish in These Daj^); 
8. Comb., as sting-proof adj. ; sting-bull, the 
greater weever, Trachinus draco ; sting-fleb, (a) 
the lesser weever, Trachinus vipera ; (i) the sea- 
scorpion, Cottus scorpius) f sting-free a., exempt 
from, or proof against, being stung ; fsting-grace 
Mus., a particular tremolo effect in lute-playing; 
sting-moth., the Australian moth, Doratifera vul- 
jierans, the larva of which is able to sting ; sting- 
nettle, Urlica dioica and other species; sting- 
tail, (o) a tail tapering to a point, as in the pointer 
(cf. 6); [p") U.S. = Sting-eay ; sting-tailed a., 
having a sting in the tail (also figi) ; sting-winkle 
(see qnot); f sting-worm, ?a worm supposed to 
sting cattle (cf. Taint-woem). Also Sting bay. 

J836 YAnRELL Brit. Fishes 1. 20 The Great Weever, •Sting- 
bull, Sea Cat. Ibid. 1. 25 1.esser Weever, Otter-pike, *Sting. 
fish. 1863 Couch Fishes Brit, Isl. 11. 8 Sting-fish. .CaWw 
Bcorpius. 1644 S. Kem Messengers Prepat. 27 Nothingcan 
arme death to hurt us but sin, othenvise thou art hard, 
•sting.free. 1658 Rowland Moufet's 'I heatr. Ins. goj If 
you would indeed resoKe to go sting-free, or at least heal 
your self being stung. 1676 Mace Musick's Mm. 126 Those 
j'hree Notes also to have the ’Sting-Grace. 1863 Wood 
Illnstr. Mat. Mist. III. 537 •Sting-moth, Dorati/era vnl- 
nerans. 1822-7 Good StnriyMed. (1829) V. 732 Both •sling- 
nettles and fiagetlations. are said to have worked wonders. 
1869 Blacksiobe Z?. vii, I rubbed them [my toes] wcl! 

with a sprout of young sting-nettle. 1886 H. P. Wells 
Anier. Salmon Fishersn. 85 Kid gloves are •sling-proof. 
1872 T- Pearce Idsione Papers iii- 30 That pointer, with his 
graceful lines, *sting-tail, and polished coat. 1881 Ikgersoll 
Oyster-Industr. {Htst. Fish. Industr. U.S.) 249 Sting-tail. — 
'thc^iinQ-Tay, Vasybatiscentrura. (NewYork.) iGirSpEED 
Hist. Gt.Brit. IX. xxiv. § 104 '1 ho.«e •sting-tailed laicusts, 
arising w'ith foggy smoake from the botiomlesse pit. 1903 
Q. Rev. Jan. 30 Sting-tailed witticisms. 1851 Woodward 
MoUnsca 106 Murex Erinaceus -- is called ’’sling-winkle' 
by fishermen, who say it makes round holes in the other 
shell-fi-sh with its beak- 1577 Googe Heresbactis Husb, m. 
134 b. If he [a bullock] swell of the Taint, or ‘Stingworme, 
geue him Vrine, Salt & Tryacle to drinke. 

Sting (stii)), V?- Pa. t. and pa. pple. 8111115 
(stDij). P'orms: Inf. 1 stingan, stinogan, j 
Btinogen, 3-6 etingen, 4-5 styngen, -yn, 3-6 
stinge, 4-(5 stynge, 5 styngge, 6 styng, 3- sting. 
Imper. sing. 3 sting, stink. Pa. i. 1-7, S-gdial. 
stang, 3-6 stong, (5 stoong), 6- stung; pi, l 
Btungon, 2-3 Orm, stungenn, 3 stounge(n, 3-4 
stungen, 3-5 stonge, stongon ; weak 6 -^,g dial. 
stingod, 9 dial, stunged. Pa. Subj. %rd sing. 
2-3 stunge. Pa. pple. 1-4 stungen, 2-3 istung- 
en, Orm. -stungenn, 3 istunge, 4-5 stungyn, 
4-6 stunge, 6- stung ; 3-5 ystonge(n, istonge, 
(3 istounge, 4 ystonnge, stoungen), 3-6Btong- 
en, (4 stangen, 5 stonken), 6 stonge, stongue, 
Etonng, 6-7 stong ; weak 5-6 stynged, -yd, 6-7, 
9 dial, stinged. [OE. stingan str. vh. corre- 
sponds to ON, stinga, pa. t. stakk, pi. stungu, pa. 
pple. shmgenn (Sw., Nonv. stinga, Da. stinge) 
to stick, stab, pierce, f. Tent, root *stcyg- : *stapg- : 
*stnyg- to pierce, whence Stang sbf and k.i (A 
Gothic imperative us-stagg, occurring only once, is 
commonly regarded as a mistake for *us-stigg, and 
as belonging to the verb = OE. stingan ; this, 
however, is not certain, as the Goth. vb. may have 
been of the reduplicating conjugation, with pres.- 
stem from the a grade of the root.) 

The pre-Teut. root -steygh-, according to some scholars, is 
found in Gr, tn6.\vs stfjghus) ear of com.] 

f 1 . trans. To pierce with a sharp-pointed weapon 
or instrument. (Cf. Thuough-sting v.) Phr. to 
sting to death. Obs. 

993 Battle of Malden 128 He mid gare stang wlancne 
wicing. 01203 Lay. 27557 Boccus mid his spere^stmnge 
Bedver hafde istunge. a 1300 Cursor M. 26018 W it thorn, 
glaiue, nail,.. Wit quilk fat crist for uswasstongen. exys 
Shoreham II. 216 A knistwyk one scharpespere Stang byne 
ii>e ryit syde. 13.. ^'..4/14.3717 (LaudMS.),He..£myt^ 
a Duk arabian..And to ) e dep hah hym stunge. ei394 Z'- 
Ft. Credo 553 pei ben y-sewed wih whht silk^& semes full 
queynte, Y-stongen wip stiches hat starep as siluer. c 1430 
Syr Gener. '(Roxb.) 5000 Thurgh the bodie he him stoong. 
C1440 Prornp. Parv. 290/2 Launcyn, or stynge wythe a 
spere, or hlode yrj'ne, lanceo. 247U-^S Malorv A rthur'XXS. 

X, 85s There was laemenlacyon as thej’ had be stungyn wyth 
sperys. 

2 . ‘ To pierce or wound with a point darted out, 
as that of wasps or scorpions ’ (J.). Said also of 
venomous serpents and some other animals \yhich 
inflict sharp or poisonous wounds. Phr. to stzng'to 
death ; also to sting to the quick (now rare in literal 
sense : see 5). 

c 883 ./Elfred Boeth. xxxi. § 2 Siva swaseo beosccal losxan 
ponne heo hwast irringa stingS. crxzoo Ormin 
neddress halt stungenn menn. nzs© Gen. «5' 3?^ 

Dor-fore hem cam wrim-kin among, fiat hem wcl bitterlike 
stong. cxzgo S. Eng. Leg.zdbfzyi pe Crapoudes.. stoungen 
beom horuj heore heortene ivilh heorc foule wrottes grete. 
X3. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 759 The adder so the grehound stang. 
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I470-8S Maloby Arthur xxi. iv. 84s An adder.. Stonge a 
Knygut on the foot & whan the knyght felte hym stongen 
fete.]. 1530 Palsgr. 736/1, I wene this adder hath styngyd 
me. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxv. 584 Good to be dronken of 
^em which are siongue with Bees and Wa-spes, 1587 R. 
Crompton Short Decl, End Traylors Diijb, Some times 
they were stinged to death, with fierie Serpents of straunge 
Kind. 1630 True Trav. yokn Smith xxvil 58 Stung neere 
to death with a most poysoned taile of a fish called Stingray. 

in yemey Mevi. (1907) II. 262 Little fiyes which 
sting our hands and faces. 1726 (see Quick sb.\ 4]. 1849 
Mrs. Carlyle L,ett. II. 76 Stung by a wasp. 2878 Hardy 
Ret, Native iv. vii, Stung by an adder. 

absoL <21325 Ancr, 2tx5 pe scorpion.. stinge'5 mid le 
telle, c 1394 F. PI, Crede 648 per is no waspe in his werlde 
hat will wilfulloker styngen. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. nr. ii. 
73 With doubler tongue Then thine (thou serpent) neuer 
Adder stung. 1895 P. Hemingway Out o/E^’M ii. 188 He 
flung the truth from him as one might fling a viper that had 
stung. 

b. To insert (venom) by stinging’, noiic^^use* 

1648 WiNYARp Midsummer-Moon 2 His skull is a meernest 

of hornets, which sling into him their own waspishnesse. 

c. transf, and^^. To inflict a sharp or mortal 
hurt upon. (Cf, sense i.) 

ax^^St, Alexius 1017 (MS. Laud ^22) Dehi whynyltou me 
stynge? CZ495 Epitaph Dk, Bed/ordm Skeltoit's lyks, (1843) 
II. 392 Thou, dolorous Deth, to the herte hast him slynged 
[rz/nes with reuengedj. 1559 Afirr, Afag.^ Henry Percy iv, 

I had a son which so the Scoltes did sling, That being yong, 
and but a very spring S>t Henry Hotspur they gaue him to 
name. <21653 Binning Sinner's Sanct. xxvtit. Wks. (1735) 
313 He sufiered Death to sling him, and by this hath taken 
the Sting from it. 1878 J efferies Gamekeeper at Home ix, 
294 Two fired,., 'stinging 'one man ip the leg. 2883 Daily 
imur 20 Sept, 6/7 The little vessel, .taking her chance of 
stinging or demoralising the enemy. 

*i' d. slang. To rob or cheat. Obs, 

2822 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Stin^^, to rob or defraud a 
person or place is called siin^in^ them, as, that cozfe is too 
/ly; he has been before ; meaning that man is upon 

his guard j he has already been trick’d. 2823 Egan Grose's 
Diet. Vulgar T, 

3. Of certain plants, etc. : To produce by contact 
a kind of rash or inflammation, accompanied with a 
burning sensation and itching, in (a person’s skin). 
Also absol. (cf. Stinging///, a.'), 

1548 Elyoi's Diet. s.v. Compungo, Ye must beware that 
he bee not stounge with a nettle. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus 
s. V. Ceinpungo.^^H^ is stinged with a nettel. 1583 Melbancke 
Philothnus Ciij, Play with the nettle neuer soe nimbly & 
it will sting thee. 2^5 G. Harvey Disc, Plopte (1673) 133 
A pricking of the intire skin, as if stung with Nettles. 2845 
Darwin Voy.^ Nat. xx. (1879) 464, 1 was a good deal sur- 
prised hyfindtngtwo species of coral . .possessed of the power 
of stinging. 2882 J. Smith Diet, Pop, Names Plants 392 
Lobed leave^ covered.. with stiff hairs,. .which sting fear- 
fully. 1838 Eva Luckes Gen, Nursinr x. (1900) 129 The 
discomfort of the mustard stinging In fittle patches is thus 
prevented. 

b. reft. To get stung, colloq, 

2663 Tokd Adv, Five Hours i. 14 IVe touch’d a Nettle, 
and nave stung my self. 

4. transf. To affect with a tingling pain, a burn- 
ing sensation, or the like. 

2625 Chapman Odyss, xin. 228 As.,foure braue horse Be- 
fore a Chariot, stung into their course With feruent lashes 
of the smarting Scourge. <2x628 F, Life Sidney xii. 

(1652) 149 He judiciously observing the pangs his wound 
stang him with by fits. 2853 ‘C. Bede’ Verdant Green r. 
xi. His whole person put in cbancep', stung, bruised, (etc.]. 
2878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ vii. 186 When stung by a 
spark of fire we start in agonj'. 

b. absol. (Cf. Stinging ///. <z.) 

*735 Somerville Chase iv, 423 With quick Sensation now 
The fuming Vapour stings. ^ x88i Miss Yonce Lads 4* 
Lasses Langley li. 64 * Well, it don't sting like the other,' 
said Frank,.. as if he thought stinging a good quality in 
beer. 1891 Farrar Darkn. ff Dawn xxxix, He felt the 
curling lash, .come stinging round his body. 

5. jig. To affect with a sudden sharp mental pain 
or an access of painful emotion or irritation ; to 
drive to or into (rage, madness, etc.) by some sharp 
passion or vexation ; to goad or stimulate to or 
into (action). 

e 2386 Chaucer Pard. T. 85 Thanne wol I stynge hym with 
my tonge smerte. <2 1400-50 IVars Alex. 667 Oft storbis me 
hi statour & stingis me ^erne l>at H personale proporcion sa 
party is to myne. 2537 Starkey Let, io Hie King in Life Sf 
Lett. (1878) p. 1, The dethe of them wych sufftyd m the cause 
hathe so stonge hys hart. 2600 Weakest goeih to Wall B 4, 

‘I am so stung with this indignitie. <r 1602 • W. Perkins 
Cases Consc. (1620) 61 Their great and capitall sins, that 
stinged and wounded their consciences. 1700 Dryden Pal. 

t Arc. 234 Scarce had be seen, but, seiz’d with sudden 
mart. Stung to the Qu^ck, he felt it at his He.irL 2726 
Isee (JuicK sb.' 4). 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxiv, Little 

villany can at anytime get within the soul, and sting it 
into rage. 2769 yutiius L.ett, xxix, 133 A man may be quite 
indifferent about one part of a charge, yet severely stung 
with another. 1787 Generous Attachment 1. 136 Mrs. 
Penelope . . stung with curiosity, came in. 2836 P enny Cycl. 
V. 290/r Stung to madness by defeat. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II. V. vii, This poor Legislative, spurred and stung inm 
•action by a whole France. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. fa. 
II. 224 The jurymen themselves were stung by remorse when 
they thought over what they had done. 1864 Burton oto/ 
Abr, I, iv. J77 Mary stung the dowager occasionally^ with 
her sarcastic longue. 1892 F. H. Williams vi. 290 
The torrent of his thoughts and fears . . stinging him to 
absol, 2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv. it. (ty6g) 77 ihe | 
spleen, tint honour, and affronted pride, Stang like the shapj* j 
cst goads in gentry’s side. xy^BJoHHSOsVan.Hum.JVtsAes : 
X19 Remember'd folly stings. x8s9 Boyd Reereat. Country , 

Pafvonyi.2Xx Further brooding over the subject would only | 

vex and sting and do no good. 
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STINGING, 


6. inir. To feel sharp pain or distress ; to smart. 
Of a wound or sore : To shoot or throb with pain. 

2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxi, The groans of a person 
Ringing under defeat. 2856 P, Thompson Hist,' Boston 725 
o/nrrrg-, or A//«^(lo). to throb, vdih great pain. 1912 iQih 
Cent. Nov. 1025 The West (of U.S.A.3 was stinging with 
want. 

Stin^ (stiq), Sc, and north. Also (jnid- 
land dial.') stinge (stind^). [f. Sting sb?- \ the 
variation in pronunciation is normal, as the sb. 
has an umlaut-voAvelJ traits. To thatch or repair 
thatch with a ‘sting* or pointed tool. 

2707 in Lady G. Baillie's Househ. Bk. {S.H.S.) p. Ixiv, 
For 85 ihreve oat stra crop 1707 ^ 6s. to sting the house, 
£2. 2S. 6d. 2710 Ibid. 238. 1825 Pettnecuik's Wks, 89 

(E.D.D.) Heath is neither sewed nor stinged. 2854 Miss 
Baker Northnmpt. Gloss..Stinget to repair thatched build- 
ings by driving up the old thatch, and pushing in the new 
halm 65^ means of the stinger. 2876 Whilly Gloss., Sting in, 
to tuck in with a * stinging-prod ’ (defined as ‘a long iron 
point’). 2882 Leicester Gtoss,,Stinge. Northumb, 

Gloss., Sting. 

Sting, obs. f. Stink v, 

Stingaree (sti:ggarr*, Sti'ggarf). U,S, and 
Austral. [Corrupt f. Sting-rat,] A sting-ray, 
esp. Trygon cenlrttra {Dasyatis cenirnms). 

2859 Bartlett Diet. Amer, (ed. 2) 452. 2B72 Field 23 
Nov. 457/2 The spear of the stingaree. 1882 Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 47 Dasyatis cenimrus, 
Common Sting Ray j Clam Cracker; Stingaree. 2887 Mrs. 
D. Daly S. Australia 330 Sharks, stingarees,..you see 
swimming about. 

Hence Sting-areeing’ vbl, sb.^ the sport of catch- 
ing stingarees. 

C2870 (^. H. KtNGSiXY Sport <5- Trav. ill. (1900) 57, I con- 
fess that I love ‘ stingareeing * for its own sake, as a sport. 
2872 Field 25 Nov. 457/2 Few (sports) beat our afternoon’s 
stingareeing I 

stinged (stiqd), a. [f. Stino + -ed 2 .] Fnr- 
nished or armed with a sting (/rV. and fig.'). 

2552 Huloet, Prycked or stynged, y4<r«/Mr«r. 1608 Top- 
sell Serpents 88 You shall haue al! those that lacke stinges 
presently come flying about you, which the stinged waspes , 
neuer are seene to doe. 2782 J. Brown View Nat. ^ Re- , 
vealed Relig. v, 11.(2796) 355 Christ’s death being stinged b5' 
the curse, he met it with agony and terror- 1858 W. R. 
PiRin luq. Hum, Mind vii. 348 The drone.s. .are killed by 
the more numerous stinged masses. <11882 Christina G. 
Rossetti Ballad 0/ Boding 27 Stinged Worm meseemed 
loathly in his place. 

t stinged, Pfl. a. Obs. [Irregular weak pa. 
pple. of Siiifo z/.l] Wounded by stinging, stung. 

1565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 14 Forthwyih 
all the force of the ventm wa.sstaynched, and the swelling of 
the stinged bodies vtteriyasswaged. 2577 Flowers 

o/Epigr,, Trifles 24 b, At last with linglyngstynged hande, 
he comes his^ mother to. 2682 Otway Venice Rreserved v, 
When our sting'd hearts haue leap'd to meet each other. 

stinger l (sti-gai). [f. Sting k.i + -er i.] 

1. One who stings ; applied fig. to Death. Also, 
one who goads or instigates ; one who has a sharp 
tongue. 

2552 Huloet, Prycker or stynger, Stigator, stimulator. 
2577 Kendall Fleers of Epigr., Trifles 12 To stingers 
suche a slingyng crowne, of Netlelies doeth belong. 2602 
Chettle Holman in. (1631) Fib, Haue ye not heard I 
haue bin a stinger, a tickler, a wormer. 2621 Cotcr., Esguib 
lonneur, a pricker, stinger. 2622 Benvenuto's Passengerw. 
ii, 511 Prallers, tatlers, stingers (Ital, <z 16x8 

Sylvester Triumph Faith iii. ii, Life of our life, our death’s 
death, Stinger’ssting. xZzjLm-xo P oems, Epieedium, Going 
or Gone 5 Death, that last Stinger, 

2. An animal or plant that stings. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 143 The gad-fly is a little 
creature; but some little creatures be stingers. i6oz [see 
Vencible a. 2]. 1616 T. Scot Fhilomyihie Bib, He longs 
for bony, That mongst the angry Waspes thrusts his bold 
fingers, And from their neasis in Summer, bunts those I 
stingers. 1862 T. W. Harris Insects Injur. Vegetation (ed. 3) 
512 The insects of this order (Hymenoptera) may be di- 
vided into two groups. Stingers and Piercers. 1B80 C. R. 
Markham Peruv. Bark 293 'J’he Girardinia Leschenaultii, 
or Nilgiri nettle, a most virulent stinger. 

3. Something that stings or smarts; e.g. a sharp 
blow, or the hand that delivers it ; something that 
causes sharp distress, a pungent speech or crushing 
argument ; a sharp frost. Now colloq. 

• 1576 Gascoigne Grief of foy w. xxiti, But thatsosweete a 
synger Shoulde dye sosone: that sorroweseemde a stynger. 
1623 Webster Devils LaitfCase iv. ii. lab, San. That’s a 
stinger, lis a good wench, be not daunted. 1823 * Jon Bee * 
Diet. Turf Stinger, a sharp and rapid hit, 1853 R. S. 
Surtf.es Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 355 My eyes, but we're 
in for a stinger ! 1855 Browning Fra Lifpo 90 Old Aunt 
. Lapaccia trussed me with one hand, (Its feflow was a stinger 
as I knew). x86i Dickens Gt. Expect, xxv. At nine o’clock 
. . the gun fires. . . And when you hear him go, I think you'll 
say he’s a Stinger. 2900 Upward Ebenezer Lobh 46 , 1 wrote 
him back a stinger whjch he will not soon forget. 2904 
Wells Food of Gods if. i, 166 One (button) hit me a regular 
stinger just ’ere, mum. 

Stinger ? (sti’gW; Stimdjoj). Sc, and dial. [f. 
.Sting Athatcher; a thatching-tool. 

x8o8 Jaxheson Stinger, a mender of thatched roo^;^so 
'called, because he uses a sting or short pointed stick in doing 
his work. 2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stingier 
or Stinger, a tool, described under its synonyme Battleaore, 
Used by thatchers when repairing a roof, but not., when a 
whole building is new'ly thatched. J 

t Sting-hnin. Obs. stang. (See quot.') 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Sting,hum, a Niggard. 


Stingily (sti-ndgili), adv. [f. Stingy a. + -lt .21 
In a stingy manner. 

2682 Drydefs Satyr to Muse 194 As loud he roard ’gainst 
the Prerogative, As sharply blam'd as Stingily wou’d give. 
1702 noxYT. Some Consid. Pref. Enquiry 28 Such as are., 
not so stingily bigotted to a Party as he. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Kev. HI. L 1, Nor are Patriotic (iifts wanting. .nor stinellv 
given. 286s HoLLAND//a/« Talk vii. 255 One is a man of 
^‘5 money, or spends it stingily or 

Stinginess (sti-ndgines). [-NESS.] The quality 
of being stingy ; niggardliness, meanness. 

168a Norris /ffrr<7c/« 100 In expence of Money, Profusion 
and Stinginess. 2700-5 in Noake Alonast. Worcester (1866) 
61 1 Good wme, poor soules, is so above ’em, Their stingiente 
won t that allow em. 2748 Smollett Rod, Random xlx, 
V?n.®^‘"S»ness of her father, who refused to part wiih a 
shilling to promote the match. 2876 Creighton Age Eliz. 
w, L 124 Elizabeth.. learnt an economy which soon became 
habitual to her and degenerated into stinginess. 
Stinging (sti’giq), vbl. sb. Also 5-6 erron. 
styiikyng(g)e. [f. Sting ^f.l + -iNGl.] The action 
of wounding with a sting; an instance of this. 

^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii, xxvi. (1495) 461 The 
juys of euery fysshe helpyth agaynst venemouse styngynges. 
C14S0 M. E. Aled. tHeinrich) 184 Ageyns bjtynngeor 
stynkyngge of scorpyons or of serpentes. 2538 Elyot Did. 
s.v. Psylli, They also do cure the stjmgynge and poyson- 
ynge of serpentes by souky nge the place whyche is venyraed. 
2658 Rowland tr. Aloufet's Theat. Ins.gib Physicians have 
found out many remedies against the siingings of Wasps. 
2^3 f. Badcock Dom, Amusern. 98 A good remedy for 
stinging of nettles. 1832 S. Warrfn Diary Phvsic. II. ii. 
77 Comparing the pain to that which might folfow the in- 
cessant stinging of a wasp at the spinal marrow. 

b. transf. and fig. 

a 2300 E, E. Psalter lix. 3 pou dranke vs with wine of 
stinginge \vino eontpunciionis\. cxt^ooApol. Loll, (Camden) 
29 Bi for pat bats were made in religioun bi slinging of pe 
fend [Diaboli instindn], x$o6 Kal. Sheph. (Sommer) 163 
Swete wordis with a venemous slynWnge of the tayle. 2579 
J. Fielde Calvin's 4 Serm, i. 8 b, The prickes & siingings 
they haue in their consciences, <zx63x Poems, ^Goe, 

and catch a falling siarre ’ 6 Teach me to hcareMermaides 
singing, Or to keep^ off envies stinging, a xyoo Evelyn 
Diary Sept, 2646, This night I felt such a stinging all about 
me that 2 could not sleepe. 1855 S/ncleton Virgil II. 440 
Drances, whom the fame Of Turnus spurred with crooked 
jealousy, And bitter siingings. 

c. stingang-cell fool., a nematocyst. 

2885 Pennington Bril. Zoophytes^ 238 The stinging or 
iirticaiing cells, or nematocyst**, contain the stinging threads. 
2892 J. A. Thomson Ouil. Zool, x. 127 On the tentacles [of 
Hydro] especially, one con see., numerous clumps of clear 
stinging'Cells. 

stinging (sti-qig), ppl. a. [+-ikg 2 .] 

1. That stings, that has power to sting; used 
(often as a specific designation) a. of animals. 

as2zs After. K. 82 Iherest tu hu Salomon eueneS^bac- 
bitare to silnginde neddre? 2382 Wyclif Exod. xxiil. 28 
Stynggynge flies. 2569 Spenser Vis. Petrarch 78 A sting- 
ing Serpent by the heele hir caught. 2588 Shaks. TU. A. 

V. i. 14 Like stinging Bees In hottest Sommers day. 2670 
Milton Hist. Brit. r. 21 Swarmes of stinging Flies, whereof, 
men dy’d, 1854 A. Adams etc. Alan. Nat. Hist. 228 Sting- 
ing-Ants (Myrmicid®). 2862 T. W. Harris Insects Injur, 
Vegetation (ed. 3) 5*3 The slinging Hymenoptera. 189a 
J.A. Thomson Outl. Zool, x. izx Coelenterata or Slinging- 
animals. 

b. of plants. 

* 5*5 tr- Bminswyke's Handywork Surg. xcii, R ij b, With 
water of the styngynge netiylles, * xS9.3 ^ukks. Rich. II, 
III. ii. 18 Yeeld stinging Nettles to mine EnemieSi 2776 
J. Lee Inirod. Bot. Explan. Terms 386 Urens, stinging, 
armed with stings. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 464 
In the East Indian sea, a stinging sea-weed^ is said to be 
found. 2874 Treas. Bot. Suppl. 1344/2 Stinging-bush, fa- 
iropha stiviulans. 1887 Strasburger's Handbk. 

Tract. Bot. 77 The slinging hairs of the common stinging 
•nettle {Urtica dioica), 28^ Lumholtz Cannibals 352 The 
stinging-tree (Laportea ntoroides). 

. 2. transf. That produces a sharp pain or tingling 
smart, a burning sensation, or the like. Said also 
of the pain or sensation. 

23.. E. E. Allit.P.B.22$ Er Jjat styngande storme stynt 
re my^t. 2597 A. M. tr. Guilletneau’s Fr. Chirurg. 3/4 He 
hath tvverye prickinge and stinginge payne. 2610 Shaks. 
TempTi, ii. 329 Thou shall be pinch’d As thicke as hony- . 
combe, each pinch more stinging Then Bees that made ’em. 
2820 Keats Isabella xiv, And many once proud-quiver’d 
loins did melt In blood from stinging whip. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed iii, * Good ware,’ he said, ‘ Master Butler, strong 
stinging ware. *839 Longf. Wreck of Hesperus 54 
wrapped her warm in his seaman s coat Against the stinging 
bhisl. 1862 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) 333 A con- 
centrated acid liquid, which produces a stinging sensation 
when applied to the skin. 1866 G. MACDONALO,/f«r/. g. 
Neighb. xxjx. (1878) 50S Tierce showers of stinging hail. 
1889 Jessopp in Diet. Nat. Biog. ^ZN\\. ^ 3 °/* 

Essex a good stinging blow on the face. *899 J 

Syst. Aled. VIII. 393 Shooting, darting, or slmgmg^pam.. 

■ '6. Jig. That causes sharp mental pam or imto- 
tion, poignant; that goads or stimulates. Ol 

sections, isij TuRSEhv. Efd., 
worst to mee tbou stingin? spite.. 

for the shorpnmg of iheir wrts-^^ 1 a 173. T. Boston Cw/C- 
in STfS'sf How could he miss of .t slinging remem. 

1 -.AfVhe cheat he had. .put upon his ownf.ather? 185s 
XV. fn. sVf Eloquent vituperation 
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STINK. 


and stinging sarcasm* 1885 MancJu Exam. 8 May 5/1 Ex- 
cept a stinging rejoinder from Mr. Pember, nothing more 
was said. 

+ 4 . Mus. Stinging grace j= sting-grace', see 
Sting sb.^ 7, 8. Obs. 

1676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 131 You must Pause, and use 
the Stinging Grace a Priity while. 

Hence Sti'nffing'ly adv.^ Sti'n^iix^ess. 

1667 H, More Div. Dial. ii. xviL (1713) 142 A Grief.. set 
off more stingingly to us by the more flush and full repre- 
sentations of anolher*s Happiness. 1727 Bailey voI. II, 
Siingingtuss^ slinging Quality. i;r48U‘, Smith Jml. (1849) 
270 Cold, and the year ends .stingingly. 1873 Lvtton K. 
Chillingly viii, Not exactly in those words— more covertly, 
and therefore more stingingly. Pall Mall Gaz. 16 May 

ii/i The Government.. was stingingly criticised from the 
Opposition benches 

tSbi*2ig‘le« Obs. rare. In 4 stengle, 5 styn- 
gUL [OK. "^sl^^ngelj f, si^ng Stikg the suffix 
denoting an implement : see - lei.] =Stingj^.2 2. 

1398 Trevtsa Bartk. De P. R. xti. v. (Bodl. MS.l Been 
hat behvnbuxome to \)e kinge..deye wih woundc of 
heere streng'^e of here stengles. 1422 Yonce tr. Secreia 
Secret. i8t llie bee is a Passjmge wrathfull beste and full 
of fyght, and for vengeaunce they lewj^th thar Slyngill in 
the wonde, but the kynge of bees Is wythout a styngilU 

Stingless (sti'gles), a. [f. Sting j ^.2 + -les 3.] 
Having no sting, lit. andj?^. 

1554 T. Martin Marr. Priests xiv. Mm ij b. [They] were 
mowc able..to treade vnder fote the head oftneir lustes,as 
of a stingles serpent. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. v. i. 35, 1604 
Webster Marston's Malcontent Induct. A3b, There are 
a sort of discontented creatures that bcare a stinglesse cnule 
to great ones. x6x8 Chapman Hesiods Georg, i. xs The 
slothful! man is like the stlng-lesse Drone. 1724 Derham in 
Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 5^^ These stingOess Male Wasps. 
1859 Darwtn Orig. S^ec. iii. (1873] 5^ In .Australia the im- 
ported hive-bee is rapidly exterminating the small, stingless 
native bee. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1. i. 52 So playful 
and stingless is his humour. 

stingo (sti'gg(7). slang, [f. Sting v?- (in allu- 
sion to the sharp taste) + -o, perh. simulating aSp. 
or Ital. ending.] Strong ale or beer. 

Randolph Hey /or Honesty 11. vi, Come, let's in, 
and dank a Cup of stingo. 1665 Bratkwait Comment 
Two Tales 32 Returning with a large Quart of mighty Ale, 
that might compare with Stingo, for it would cut a Feather. 
1756 Connoisseur No. 105 He would give me a cup of the 
b«t Yorkshire Stingo. 1826 Snorting Mag, XVII. 375 
A glass of his Lordship's old Shropshire stingo. xSgx N, 
Gould Double Event 307 Host Barnes had tapped a barrel 
of double stingo for the occasion. 

aitrib. 18x0 Splendid Follies II. 157 My stingo cup., 
was the horn of a d — d fine buffalo. x8di Bentley's Misc. 
XLIX. 17X In prose fiction, too, has Thomas Ho<^ turned 
out some stingo samples of storm-brewing. X870 Disraeli 
Lotkair xxvii, Tea-^rdens and stingo houses. 

sting ray. [Sting rf.-i] 

Any fish of the genns Trygon or family Try- 
gonidas, esp. Trygon pastinaca. The long tapering 
tail is armed near the middle with a flattened 
sharp-pointed bony spine, serrated on both sides, 
capable of inflicting a severe wound. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia il 27 Stingraies, whose talles 
are very dangerous. 1676 ^T. Glover Ace. Virginia in 
PhiL Trans, li. 625 There is also a fish called a Sting-ray, 
which much resembleih a Skate, only on one side of ms 
tayl grows out a sharp bone like a bodkin about four or five 
inches long. x88x CasselCs Nat. Hist. V, 43 The Sting 
Rays form a large family, about twenty-four species of the 
genus Trygon being known. 

Stingy (sti-nd,:^!), a. Also 7 stingie. [Peril, 
f. Sting jA 2 or z/.i -h-r. 

On the assumption that the sb. repr^ents OE.siyng '. — 
*stuttgi-, the pronunciation (sii'nd^^i) is explicable. It is 
possibje that .some of the examples under sense x represent 
a distinct word, pronounced (sti^i), which is still occasion- 
ally heard in colloquial use.' For the current sense 4, cC 
the dial, skingy of the same meaning i,Eng. DiaL Dict.\.\ 

1 . Having a sting ; stinging, sharp, virulent. 
Chiefly^, of controversy, or the like. Obs. 

cx6x5 D'Ewes /rnl. (1783)13 This discontent gave many 
satiriral wits occasion to vent tbern'ielves into stingie libels, 
in which they spared neither [etc.]. 1654 Tuckney 
disarmed 41 But in particular would we not have our death 
coo stingy, and its sting deadly. 1657 R. B[ADoniv) Li/e 
Bp. Morton (1669) 23 Those virulent and stingie Pamphlets. 
i63x Hickerincill AVTc/jy?*. Doctor s Comm, i It is..vul. 
garly known, that the Waspish Swarms in Doctors Com- 
.mons, have been as stinging as stingy against Mr. Hicker- 
ingll. 1682 — Hist. IVhiggism 1. 17, I know your meaning, 
Whigg, and your stingy Reflection and Innuendo. 1705 
— Priest cr. r. 17 The Sting of a Scorpion is not more fatal, 
more incurable, and more venemous than a stingy and en- 
raged Priest, especially. .when you meddle with the Craft 
by which he gets bis Wealth. 

Mod. colloq. Those are very stingy (sti*!]!) nettles, 
b. Of weather, etc. : Sharp, biting, cold. dial. 
x8^ E. Moo'^Suffolk IVcrdss.v.^ Shaip, unsettled weather, 
inclining to rain, would also be called stingy. 1893 in Cozens- 
Hardy Broad Nor/. 14 ‘It dew fare wonerful stingy*, says 
the rustic, when the wind is in the east. 

2 . Bad-tempered, irritable, peevish, cross, dial. 
1787 fj. Beattie] Scoticisms 81 Stingy, in many parts of 

Scotland, convej'S the notion ol peevish, or captious. 1796 
Grose Olio 1x3 then siing>' means peevish or touchy! 
<2x800 VcGCZ.SuppL Grose. Stingy, cross untoward. Norf, 
exSoo Earlo/Boyn xvii. inChild Bai/ads IV. 316 She turned 
her about wie a very stingy look. x8o8 S/ec. Yorksk. Dial. 
30 My mam grows se stingy, she scauds, an’ she fleeghts. 
1823 E. Moor Suffolk IVords, Stingy, .snappish— waspish 
' — unruly-ill-tempered— ouarrrisome. 1828 Carr Craven 
Gloss.^ Stingy, crabbed, ill-humoured. 

*{■ 3 . ? Narrow-minded, illiberal. Obs. 


( 1694 Penn Acc. Rise^Progr. Quakers ii. 53 These things 

..rendered this People Stingy and Conceited in such Per- 
1 sons Opinions. 170X Howe Some Consid. Pre/. Enquiry 32 
I *Tis not to be let pass,^ that you, or your Author, indus- 
I triously represent the Primitive English Puritans . . as if th ey 
I were generally of your stingy, narrow Spirit. 

I 4 , Of persons, actions, etc.: Niggardly, penurious, 
mean, close-fisted. 

1659 T. Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 21 Courtiers I ask ye 
nothing: for ye are Stingy in giving. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India «5- P. i6z He lavishes into Excesses not approved of 
by that .stingy Tribe. X707 HEARNECu//^t:L27 Jan.(O.H.S.) 
I. 323 He was a stingy, niggardly Fellow. <2x770 Jortin 
Serm. (1771) VIL xi. 2x3 Liberal in promises, and stingy in 
performances. 1838 Lvtton Alice iv. vi. Without being 
stingy, the admiral had a good deal of economy in his dls- 
osiiion, x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt Introd. 1. 12 He per- 
aps remembered the fathers of actual baronets, and knew 
stories of their extravagant or stingy housekeeping. 

"b. const, of. 

'I'jzZ Portland Papers QAvsX. MSS.-Comm.) VI, 76 So very 
stingy and saving of their ground are these yeomen of Kent. 
177X N. '^^JCHQLLS Correspond. 70. Gray {184$) 121 If you 
knew the pleasure your letters give me, I think you would 
not be quite so stingy of tliem. 1885 AIabel Collins Pret- 
tiest Woman v, Who is she, to be so stingy of her smiles. 
x^3 J. A. Sy.monds Michelangelo !. ii. § B. 63 He was never 
stingy of cash. 

c. Betokening meanness ; doled out sparingly or 
grudgingly. 

1849 D.G. Mitchell Battle S«m«;i2;*<i852)25o Workmen 
too proud to buy such stingy dinner, snuff the fumes wish- 
fully. x86s Trollope Belton Est. xvii. 193 With stingy 
breakfasts and bad dinners for herself. 1878 T, Cuyler 
Pointed Papers 103 Christ is put off with a stingy hour 
or two on the Sunday. 

5 . Scanty, poor in quantity or amount. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stingy, ihin^ weak; 
applied to the hair of an animal. 1863 Longf. Ways/de Inn, 
birds 0/ Killingworth, When your teams Drag home the 
stingy harvest. 

Stink (stigk), jA Forms: 3-4Btinc, 4 stenke, 
stinck, stync, 4-5 stynke,4-6 stynk, 4-7 stinke, 

7 stincke, 4- stink, [f. the vb. 

Perb. in some instances a dialectal variant of stinck ; see 
Stench sb. y.] 

1 . A foul, disgusting, or offensive smell : = 

Stench sh . 2 . 

a 1^00 Cursor M. xi86o pe roting pat him rennes vte, pe 
stinck bnt al es him a-bute, Ne mat na Itueand man it thole. 
1382 Wyclif /oel ii. 20 The stynk of hym shal stye vp. 
^1420 Sin Amadace (Camden) vi, Suche a stinke in the 
chapclle he hade. That dwelle ther he nc my^tc. 1562 
Turner Herbal it. 62 b, I am suere that the while laus tibt 
hath the stynk that Dioscorldes speketb of.^ x6xx Bible 
2 Macc. ix. to And the man that tnought a little afore he 
could reach CO the starres of heauen, no man could endure 
to carry for his intollerabic stinke. 1674 Boyle Excell. 
Tkeot. II. iii. 150 Why the smell of Castor or Assa Fcetida 
produces in most persons that which they call a stink rather 
than a perfume. ^ X727 Pope^ Thoughts Var. SubJ. Ixxv, 

A little Whiff of it [ambergrise)..is very agreeable; but 
when a Man holds a whole Lunm of it to your Nose, it is 
a Stink. 1857 Hughes 7>//f Brown \i. iii, He had been 
kicking up horrid stinks for some time in his study. 1897 
AllbutCz Syst. Med. W. 676 Hajek has detected in ozama 
a short bacillus, .which possesses the property of decompos- 
ing organic substances with the formation of a penetrating 
stmk. 

^3. fig. 

1673 Bony AN Differ, /udgnt. 8 The Persons,. are now a 
stinK, and reproach to religion. 

2 . Evil-smelling quality, offensive odour: = 
Stench sb. 3. 

CI2SO Gen. 4 Ex. 2556 Summe be deden in vn-^ewed 
swine, for it was fujel and ful o slinc. c 1366 Chaucer 
A.B.C. 56 But if pou my socour bee To stink eteme he 
wole my gost exile, c 1440 Alphabet 0/ Tales X71 Yitt sho 
mott not com att bur for stynk with-oute sbo had at bur 
nece many wele-saueryng spyds. X528 Lv-ndesav Dreme 
325 Thai m>Tke Mansioun is tapessit with stynk. x6o8 
Rowlands Looking Gl. B 4 b, One of tne damned 
crew that Hues by drinke, And by Tobacco’s stillified stink. 
*745 Sir C. H. Williams in Jesse Sehvyn fr Couiemp. 
(1843) I. 65 But when the first [cracker] went off she threw 
the rest on the tea-table, where, one after another, they all 
went off, \ritb much noise and not a Jittle stink. xB 3 z , 
* OuiDA * In Maremma I. 184 There is so much stink of oil 
and sickly smell of silkworms. 
yj.fig. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6518 The syxte synne ys 
glolonye ; pat ys a shameful vyleynyc pat men doun of mete 
and diynk, For oucrmochc ys abominable & stynk. 

3 . slang. (See qaots.) 

x8x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v.. When any robbery of 
moment has l>een committed, which cau<;es much^alarm, or 
of which much U said in the daily papers, the family people 
will say, there is a great stink about it. x8sx Mayhew 
Land. Labour I, 250 The newspapers. .had raised before 
the eye and mind of ibe public, what the * pattcrers * of his 
class proverbially call a ‘stink*, — that is, had opened the 
eyes of the unwary to the movements of ‘ Chelsea George *. 

4 . pi. University and Public School slang for 
■Natural Science (originally, for Chemistry) as a 
subject of study or university examinations. 

1869 ‘Wat. Bradwood* O. V. H. v. He had abandoned 
further claries in final sdiool*^ and was aiming sedulously 
at a class in ‘ stinks *. 1900 Farmer Ptibl. Sch. Word-bk., 
Stinks subs, (general). — Chemistry, Also as a nickname 
for a lecturer thereon. 1902 Daily Chron. 22 Nov. 7/j The 
old public schools. .I<wk on Mathematics as ‘’tics’ and 
Natural Science as ‘stinks, ’presumably from the days when 
Chemistry was the only branch of Natural Science taught. 

5. Comb . ; stin'k-ball, a missile contrived for the 
1 purpose of emitting a snffocating vapour when 


thrown among the enemy (see quot. 1802) ; stink 
berry U.S., the yellow buckthorn; stink-bird 
the name in British Guiana for the Hoaetzin, 0 /fj- 
thocomus trisiatus •, stink brand = slinking smut • 
stink-bug (see quots.) ; stink bush, (a) a species 
of star-anise (Illiciwn fioridanum), a shrub grow- 
ing in the southern United States \Funk's Stand. 
Diet. 1895) ; (i) Austral., the rutaceous tree, Zieria 
smithii\ stink-oat S. African, the zoril ormari- 
pnt, Zorilla striata ; stink-fly, a fly belonging to 
the genus Chrysopa ; stink gland, a gland in cer- 
tain animals producing a fetid secretion ; stink 
grass, an ill-scented grass, Eragrostis major-, 
stink pheasant = stink-bird; stink quartz, a 
variety of quartz, which emits a fetid odour when 
struck ; stink-rat U.S. — Stink-pot 4 {Cent. 
Diet.') ; stink-shad, the mud-shad, Dorosoma ce- 
pedianum ; stink-trap = stench-trap. Stench sh. 5 ; 
stink-tree, (a) some tree native in Ceylon, having 
a disgusting odour ; (B) dial, the name in the Isle 
of Wight for the guelder rose ; stink-turtle = 
Stink-pot 4 ; stinkwort Austral., a plant of the 
genus Scrophularia. 

r-jSX Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., s.v. Ball, ♦Stink-balU, those 
which yield a great stench when fired to annoy the enemy. 
i8oe C- James Pro/, s. 'v.Ball,Stink.baltsz^^'^r^suA 
hy a composition of mealed powder,. .assa-fcetida,seraphim- 
gum or ferula, and bug and stinking herbs. 1869-73 T. E. 
Jones Cassell's Bk. Birds 111 . 281 The Hoaetzin, or ’Stink 
Bird- 1891 Century Diet., *Stink‘bug, any one of several 
malodorous hugs, particularly the common squash-bug, 
Anasa tristis, of the Coreidse. 1902 L. O. Howard Insect 
Bk. 313 The stink-bugs and their allies. (Family Pentate- 
niidse.) 1899 Rider Haocard S-ivallow 50 , 1 have shammed 
dead like a ’stink-cat when dogs are about. J902 L. O. 
Howard Insect Bk. 222 Chrysepidee,.. sometimes. .cslled 
’stink flie.s. 1B87 F. G. Heatiicote in P/nl. Trans. 
CLXXIX- It. 164 These org.ans..are the first pair of ’.stink 
glands, 1B84 Goode Nat. Hist. Agnai. Anint, 610 In 
the Chesapeake region it is known as the * Mud-Shad', 
' Winter Siiad *, or * ’Stink Shad 1782 in Abridgm.Speaf, 
j Patents, Drains 4- Servers (1874I s This machine or ’stink 
. trap is let into lead or any other sort of pipes. 1873 Spen- 
- CER Study Social, iii. (ed. 6) 67 Infecting gases that are 
kept out only so long as stink-traps are in good order. 1906 
Hasluck's Sanitary Conveniences Drainage xv. J51 A 
‘trap’, or ‘stink-lrap’, as it was formerly called, is [etc-l- 
179S Thuttierg’sTrav. IV. 234 The ’stink-tree was called by 
the Dutch Strunt.fwui, . . on account of its disgusting odour, 
which resides especially in the thick stem and the larger 
branches. 1842 Brosieieid in Phytotcgist 111 . 
Viburnum Opnlus,.\s sometimes called slink-tree in this 
island [Isle of WightJ. 1890 KaJ-mtda Herabd 23 July a/s 
The following letter was received from Mr. J- McDougall 
..regarding a sample of ’stinkwort sent to him:— ‘This 
sample has been duly examined, and 1 am satisfied that it 
is useless a-s a raw material from which to make paper 
stock 1897 Westm. Cesz. 23 July 8/1 The Bill which has 
just been introduced into the Hew South Wales Parliament 
for the destruction of noxious weeds.. has a scheduled list 
of weeds, including thistle, stinkwort, and several others. 
Stink (stiqk), zr. Foiros; I Btinoan, sstinke-n, 

4 stenk, stinc, Btyuke-n (4-5 sting, styng, 
Btyngk), 4-6 stynk, 4-7 stinke, stynkkyn, 
5-6 stynke, 6 styncke, C-7 stincke, 4- stink. 
Ea. t. 1-4 Btano, stone, 3-4 stonk,//. stunken, 
4-5 stonkc, 4-7 stanke, 5 stongke, 6 stonok, 
Ettinok, 6-9 stunk, 7 stunke, 8- stank ; weak 
forms 5 Etynkid, 6 stinokett, stynked. Ta. 
pple. 5 stonken, 6 stunoke, 7- stunk; weak 

5 stynked. [Com. WGer. : OE. stincati str. vb. 
■= OFris. *s(iunka (WFris. stjonke), (M)Dn., 
(M)LG. slinken (whence Sw. stinka. Da. stinke'), 
OHG. slinchan (MHG., mod.G. T/f/rfeK):— WGer. 
*stiyk-wan, f. Teut. root *stiykw- ffstaykia-'. 
*sHtykw - ; see Stench sb. and v.). 

The root is coincident in form with that of Goth, stigq^ 
to come into collbion, ON. stokkva str. vb. (MSw.4//«a’<z, 
siiunka) to spring, leap, fly off, and the cau-sative fo*™ 
Goth, gasiagqjan to collide with, ON. stok^a wk. vb. 

etdukta, mod ^'^.etanka\ to cause to spring, sprinkle, 

OE. stfncau to .«;caiter, disperse. The identity of the root 
is possible, but in view of the great diversity in meaning it 
j cannot be positively asserted.) _ i • j 

+ 1. it:lr. To emit a smell or vapour of any Kind ; 

to smell (sweetly or otherwise). Obs. 

c yz$ Corpus Gloss. Bg5 P/agraus, stme^ndi. c looo IElf^ic 
G ram, xxxvii. (Z.) 220 Ic stince swote. e 1200 Omhn 8194 
To strawwenn gode gresess )>acr, patt stunnkenn swipe swete. 
2 . To emit a strong offensive smell ; to smell 
fonlly. (In early examples, a contextual nse of 
sense i.) Const, of. 

Now implying violent di«^gust on the part of the speaker , 
in ordinary polite use avoided as unpleasantly forcible 
exooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 236 Eal se lichoma stincq fule* 
CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Dis oref..slinca fule for Ins gol- 
nessc, <rx2oo (5 rmin 4781 & all he tocforrbnbbt anan 7o 
rotenn & to stinnkenn. a 222$ Auer. R. 3^6 Lazre pet stone 
so long he hefde ileien i hcreorSe. ct4ooMaunl>ev. (Roxb.) 
ii. 5 J^i trowed hat Cristez body schuld bafe stynked. ^45® 
Mirk* s Feitial %4 How his brethe slinkyth. 

WOOD /ohan Pi.}, I wolde bete her., that she shall stynke. 
*535 CovERDALE Exod. viii. T4 The land stanke of them. 

Spenser i. L 20 A fioud of poyson .. Which stunck 
so vildly, that it forst him slacke His pra«;piDg hold, atbrye 
Donne Poems, Elegy iii. 31 Waters stincke soone, if in one 
place they bide. 2717 Prior Alma 1. 51 ^Vben Cabbag« 
stinks, or Roses smell. 1759 G. White Selbome, Let. to 
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Pennant 30 Aug., I wish I had not forgot to mention the 
faculty that snakes have of stinking se de/eudendo. 1820 
SnnLLRv Sensii, PI, ni. 57 The dock, and henbane, and 
hemlock dank,. .stifled the airtill the dead wind stank. 1889 
J. K. Jerome Three Men iv. The High Street stunk of oil. 
x8^ Mary Kingsley IK A/r. Stud. 1.3, I myself saw cer* 
tatnly not less than 70 crocodiles at onetime, let alone smell- 
ing them, for they do swarm in places and stink always. 

b. To be offensive ; to be abhorrent ; to 
savour offensively of something^. Phrase, to stink 
in (a person’s) nostrils, 

a 1225 Ancr. R, 138 Auh swuch sacrefisc stinkeS to ure 
Louerd. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8312 pese twey 
cytees, hope pey sank, For hey hadde ioye at synne h^t 
stank, ez^suMirk's FestieiltZ For cure forme synne stanke 
soo yn Godys nase, hat (etc.). XS35 Covehdale jProv. x. 7 
The name of the vngodly shal stynke. x6o8 Shaks. Per. 
IV. vi. 143 He makes our profession as it were to stincke 
afore the face of the gods. 1612 Benvenuto's Passenger 1. 
ii. 141 A false wicked tongue stinckes of an hereticalT con- 
science, but what then ? 1674 in Kerney Mem. (1907) 1 1 . 359 
To make me stincke in the nostrills of my ould associates, 
1867 Goldw, Smith in Brodrick Ess. Reform 230 Reputed 
renegades, whose names stank in the nostrils of the party 
which they had left. x886 Stevenson Dr. fekyll i, We told 
the man we could . .make such a scandal out of this, as should 
make his name stink from one end of London to the other. 

Prov, e X386, 1539 [see Proffered ppl. a.} 

+ c. To stink out : to go out with a stink. Oh. 

a 1637 JoNsoN Ltndertvoods, Execr. Vulcan x88 Or in 
the Bell-Mans Lanthom, like a Spy, Burn to a SnufF, and 
then stink out and dye. 

i’d. trans. To smell offensively of. Ohs.. 

a\zz$ Ancr. R. 86 ^us pe ualse uikelare, .wrieShore ful 5 e 
so hast heo hit ne muwen stinken.. . Vor 5if heo hit stunken, 
ham wolde wlatien per a^can, 

3. quasi-Zz-a/w. with complement. To stink to 
diatk, to kill by emitting a bad smell. Chiefly 
hyperbolical, 

1624 MiDDLETOuGame alC/iess v. iii, Hee would hazard to 
be stunk \v.rr. stung, strucke] to death, 1789 Mrs. P10221 
France ff Italy I. 173 Chicken-coops, which stink one to 
death. 1835 Browning Paracelsus iii. 443 Such a sulTumi- 
gation as, once Axed, Had stunk the patient dead ere he 
could groan, 

4. trans. To fill (an animal’s earth) with suffo- 
cating fumes. Also, to drive (animals or persons) 
otU of a place by stench or suffocating fumes. 

1781 Beckford Th. Hunting (xBoa) 338 In open countries 
foxes, when they are much d&turbed, will He at earth. If 
you have difficulty in finding, stinking the earths will some- 
times produce them again, Ibtd,^ Badgers. .they maybe 
caught by stinking them out of a great earth. ^ x8te Reads 
Clotster < 5 * Hearth xliii.(i896) 125 UTien with his own hands 
he let down by a rope a bag of burning sulphur and pitch, 
and stunk them out. x88o Brit. Med, yml. 7 Aug, 207/2 
Treatment., to stink the [Guinea] worm out. 

6 . To cause to slink. 

a X300 Sat People Kildare xiv. in E, E, P. (1862) 153 Da- 
belt ^ur curtelsle, je stlnkeb al pe .<treee. 1733 W. Ellis 
Chiliem tf Vale Farm, 294 If its Leaf or Seed is rubbed, 
it will stink the Hands for four or five Hours, x^ Flora 
A. Si’E.TLuFace of Waters i. vl (1903) 63 One dead fish stinks 
a whole tank. 

6 . Comb, in phr. used subst, as Stink-alive, 
the bib or pout, Gadus luscus, 

X863 J, G. Wood Illusir. Nat. Hist. III. 306 The Pout is 
graphically termed by the fishermen theStinkalive, because 
It becomes putrid so soon after death. 

Stinkard (sti'ijkajd). Also 7 stinokard, 
«erd, stinkarde, 8 stincard. [f. Stink v. + -ard.] 

1 . One who stinks. Formerly often used as a 
term of abuse. Now rare or Ohs. 

c x6oo Timon j. ii. (1842) 6 Out, out, thou stinckard, mans 
grand enemy. x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster iv. j, The Gods 
^vere a sort of Goslinges, when they sufTred so sweete a 
breath to perfume the bed of a stinkard. x6xz Chapsian 
Widows' T. I. i. C 3 b, Your vnapprehending Stinckerd is 
blest with the sole prerogatiue of nis Wiues chamber. 1684 
Otway Atheist 1.L7 The most insufferable Stinkard living. 
1700 Congreve Way of World iv. xi, Your Turks are infi- 
dels, and believe not in the grape: your Mahometan, your 
Mussulman is a dry Stinkard. 

fb. See quot. i 777 « PCiso aitrib. Ohs. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. iv. (1778) I- 344 Among the 
Natchez. .Some families were reputed noble.. .The body of 
the people were considered as vile... The former were called 
Respectable \ the latter the Stinkards. 1792 W. Bartram 
Trav. Carolina 464 Those numerous remnant -bands or 
tribes., generally speak the Stincard language. 

2 . A name given to various ill-smelling animals. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IJI. 380 The Stinkards. This 

is a name which our sailors give to one or two animals of 
the weasel kind, which are chiefly found m America. I6id. 
IV. 80 [The musk ratj is denominated by them [the 
of Canada] the stinkard. 1822 Southey m Q. Arv. XXVI. 
28X The stinkard, who it seems is a sure shot at five feet 
distance, retreated leisurely.. and siopt when the unhappy 
Jesuit drew nish, 1843 J* Gray Eist Mammalia bnt. 
Mus. 69 The Stinlmrd or Teledu. Mydaus vieUceps. Java. 

3 . A shark of the genus Mustelus. 

- X883 Dkv Fishes Gt.^BriL II. 296 Mustelus vulgaris... 
Smooth-hound, ..Stinkard, in Ireland, due to its colour. 

4. s= Stinker 5 , Stink pot 3 . 

x8so ScoKESBY Cheever's Whalem. Adv. iii. (1858) 40 
Gonies, stinkards, horse-birds.. had all many a good morsel 
of blubber. 

+ Sti'nk^dly, Ohs. [f. Stinkard + -ly ^-] 
Stinking, disgusting, contemptible. 

1609 B. Jonson Epiccene iv. il, You notorious stinkardly 
'Beareward, do’s my breath smell? x_6x8 Mvnshul A'rJ. « 5 ' 
Charact, Prison 31 A rabble of such siinkardlycompanion^ 
with whom no man of any reasonable fashion, but would 
scome to conuerse. 


stinker (sti'qksi). [f. Stink ».+ -eh i.] One 
who or something which stinks. 

1. = Stinkard i. vulgar. 

i6m Dekker & Webster North - j>. Hoc jv. i. Fib, I 
smelt out my noble stincker Greensheild in his Chamber. 
X622 Massinger & D^ker Virg. Martyr ix. i. Di, This 
boone Bacchanalian stinker did I make legges to. x8o8 
July9/4 He had called her* a stinker 'and ‘a 
stinking idiot, xgix Webster, Stinker one who is 

disgustingly contemptible, a stinkard, 
t 2 . A pot or jar containing a disinfectant. Ohs. 
G. Harvey Disc, Plague (1673) 154 The Air may be 
punned., by burning of Sttnekpotsor Stinckers,as they call 
them, in contagious Lanes. 

3. Anything that emits an offensive smell, vulgar. 

1898 Weslm. Gas. 29 Oct. 6/3 These gas cars were locally 
although vulgarly called * Stinkers.' 1907 Daily Chron. 13 
Aug. 2/7 Suppose 1 am compelled to smoke a cigar, I may 
purchase a few nasty penny ‘stinkers,* and keep within the 
order of the restaurant edict. 

4. pU (See quot 1841 .) local. 

1841 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., Stinkers, Stinking- 
coal, a verj» inferior kincf of coal which bears its title from 
the disagreeable smell of sulphur which it emits in burning. 
6 . A sailor’s name for the giant fulmar {Ossifraga 
giganiea) and other ill-smelling petrels. 

2896 Newton Diet. Birds, Stinkpot, Stinker, sailors' 
names for some of the Petrels. i9<^ W. L. Sclater Stark's 
Birds S. Africa IV. 475 Majaqueus xguinociialis,,. 
Stinker' of Sealers and Whalers. 

Stink-Hom (stigkihpm). [f. Stink sb. + Hohn 
A name for various ill-smelling fungi. 

X724 Ray's Synopfs Meih. Stirpium Brit. (cd. 3) 12 Fun- 
gus phalIoides...'iJiis is knoivn to all our Country People 
by the Name of Stinkhorns; Dr. Richardson. 1755 Gentl. 
Mt^. XXV. S45 Being known in Yorkshire by the name of 
Stinkdionis, 1882 J, Smith Diet. Pop. Names Plants 393 
Stink-horn, or Stinking Polecat, Phallus impudicus and 
P.feciidus, fungi of the Lycoperdaccm al/Iance.. .An allied 
species is Clathrus canceltatus, the Lattice Stink-horn. 

f StiuMbns. slang. Obs. Also -ubus. [f. 
Stink sb. dbus Latin ending of dat. pi. ; cf. «>- 
cunibendibtfs,reatmbent{bus, ntuckibus.'] Bad liquor, 
esp. adulterated spirits. 

1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 99 He shall 
gulp ye down the rankest Stinkibus with as good a Gusto, 
as a Teague does Usquebaugh. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl., 5 June, Let 'em have plenty of blankets, and stinkubus, 
and wampum. 2899 Bakinc-Goulo Bk, of West II. 276 
Such deteriorated spirits were known amongst the coast* 
guardsmen as ‘sttnkibus.* 

StinMug (sti'ijkig), vbl. sb. [-iNok] The 
action of the verb Stink ; an instance of this. 
rtx^2o5/r7'm/nii77 Noman mi^tbibim stand Forstinking 
of his wounde. e 1460 J[. Russell Bk. Nurture y>2 in Babees 
Bk., py tethe be not ptkynge,..ne stynkynge of brelbe on 
youre squerayne castynge. X617 Moryson IHn, i. 43 The 
waters dividing the streetes, slowly or not at all moved, are 
in this City,. subject to stinking. iZtz Shelley Scenes fr. 
Faust ii. 213 What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning. 

StinMng (sti-gkiq), ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] 

L That stinks ; offensively smelling, ’ 

To cry stinking fish : see Cry v. 5 b, 
cxooo AIlfric Horn. I. 86 Him stod stmeende steam of 
3 am mucie. ciaoo Ormxn 8x05 To strawwenn gode gresess 
..Biforenn \rztt stinnkennde lie. 2338 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1725) 277 Richard svas hastif, & ansuerd pat stund, Certes 
pou liescheitif, & asastinkand bund, a 2400 Prymer {iBgs) 
69 Lord, pat rei^dist stynkynge lazar fro his graue, graunte 
hem reste I 1532 Psctlterofyesus'^^y b, Thy grace lorde, 

. . defende me fro the stynkynge aungell and the spj’ryie of 
peslylence. 1604 Jas. 1 Counterbl. Tobacco (Arb.) loi The 
loathsome, and hurtfull vse of this stinking Antidote. 2777 
Robertson Hist. Atner. iv. ^Vks. ^851 V, 348 A fire of stink- 
ing herbs is kindled underneath, so as be may.. be involved 
in its smoke. 2899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VII. 6or Large 
stinking cholesteatomatous cavity In mastoid. 1908 C. Bigg 
Orig. Chr. xiv. (1909)178 Many other of the captives died 
in that sunless, stinking dungeon. 

Comb. 2604 F, T. Case is Altered C 3, Gagge toothed, 
slandering tongue, fob, Slinking breathed. 2756 Mrs. Calder- 
W’OOD in Coltness Collect. (Mail!. Club) 127, 1 think she is a 
pert, stinking-like busy, 
b. said of an odour. 

26x1 Bible Eccl. x. 2 Dead flics cause the oyntment of the 
Apothecarie to send foorth a stinking sauour. i6zx Lodge 
Summary Du Bartas \. 261 He yceldetb a stinking smell. 

C. Used as a vague epithet connoting intense 
disgust and contempt. Now only vulgar. 

Very common in 24th-27th c. 

a 222$ Ancr. R. 164 Auh hit, anonde meidelure, mei loosen 
his holine«sc mid a stinkiiide wil, rz38o Wyclif Sel. If’ks. 
III. 202 Stjmkynge pryde, ^2450 Mirour Saluacioun 
(Roxb.) 149 Wasshe me out of bandes of my stynking synne 
vile. C1S30 Songs, Carols, etc. (2907)211 Thou stynkyng 
coward! <2x564 Supplie. Wfcs. Ill- 29 b, Banyshe 

out of the congregation that most vile & siincking Idol the 
Masse. 2684 Otwav Atheist i. i. ^ybe^e I. .got no^^Ittt, 
hut such as the old Succubus bis Wife bought at a slinking 
Price; 2710 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 351 A man of 
Parts, butamostvile, stinking Wbigg. 2898 [see Stinker i]. 
fd. quasi-adv. Obs, rare. 

1589 Nashe Martin Marprclate Wks. (Grosart) I. 164 
Their iests be so stinking stale, as you must holde your no've 
while you reade them, a 1661 Holvday yuvenal (2673) 263 
Half a silurus, which is now stinking-ripe. 

Mod. Sc. (vulgar) I’d be stinkin* fond (to do something) 

— * I should never think of it *, * 1 should certainly not . 

2 . Special collocations: stinking badger = 


a disease of sheep ; stinking pheasant = stink 
pheasant (Webster 19 ti); stinking polecat, one 
of the skunks or Musteliddu ; stinking mstj smut, 
a fungoid disease of plants. 

j862inVene5s£/Z)<zrrtrf<i(i866) App. 154 Eggs of Opistho- 
comus cristatus ‘Stinking bird, or Canje Pheasant. iBis 
Kirby^S: Sp. Entomol. viii. (2818) I. 231 Nothing can exceed 
the irritation caused by the "stinking bugs when the}’ get 
into the hair or between the linen and the body. 2803 
Plymley Agric. Shropsh. 53 Brown rock, called the "stink- 
mg-coal rock, x868 Parton Shropsh. Coal-Field 4 The 
Stinking Coal, is noted for containing a great proportion of 
sulphuret of iron, a 2807 A. Duncan in Prize Ess. Highl. 
Soc. HI. 364 On opening the body, it emits a strong sulphu- 
reous smell, characteristic of the disease ; hence it is some- 
times called the "stinking ill. 2791 Smelue Bujffon's Nat. 
Hist. VII. 29s The Mouffeltes, or "Stinking Polecats. 2862 
Chainb. Encycl. II. 155/1 The disease in wheat.. which is 
also called Smut-balls, Bunt, Pepper Brand, or "Stinking- 
Rust. 2892 Century Diet. s.v. Smut, The ’stinking smut 
IS caused by two species of fungus. 

b. In many names of plants, as slinking camo- 
mile, hellebore, horehcnind, iris, maidweed {inay- 
weed, may the), tiwthei wort, nighlshade, for which 
see the sbs. Also stinking ash, box elder 
(Webster 1911); stinking bean trefoil (see 
quot.) ; stinking Billy or Willie, the common 
ragwort, Senecio Jacobiea (Eng. Dial. Diet.) ; 
stinking Bob, herb Robert, Geranium Robertia- 
nttm (ibid.) ; stinking cedar, any species of 
Torreya\ stinking Christopher, various kinds 
of fig\vort, Scrophularia (E.D.D.); stinking 
crane’s bill (see quot.) ; stinking gladdon, Iris 
fcelidisstma; stinking grass = stink grass, Stink. 
sb. 5 (W. 1911); stinking gum, an Australian gnm 
tree {^Eucalyptus iercticornis) whose leaves have a 
strong cimicine smell (ibid.) ; stinking morel = 
Stink-horn; stinking orach = slinking mother- 
wort', stinking polecat = Stink-horn; stinking 
Hoger, Scrophularia and other plants (E.D.D.) ; 
i* stinking tree = stink-lrce (b); stinking trefoil 
—stinking bean trefoil', stinking weed, (ir) Cassia 
occidentalis ; (^) Senecio fcuohxa ; stin^ng wood, 
a name for various trees the timber of which has a 
fetid smell, esp. Cassia occidentalis and Anagyris 
fcctida ; stinking yew « stinking cedar. 

28x6 T. Green Univ. Herbal I. o^/j Anagyris Fcetida, 
•Stinking Bean Trefoil,, .grows w ila in France, Spain, [etc.]. 
2B66 Treas. Bet. s.v. Cedar, "Stinking Cedar, Torrep-a taxi, 
folia. 2857 Anne Pratt Flower. Pi. II. 40 Geranium Ro- 
leriianum ("Slinking Crane’s-bill or Herb Robert). 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 1. xxxvir.s3 "Stinking Gladdon haih long 
narrow leaues like Iris, but smaller. 2670 Ray Catal. Plant. 
ink’ 
oik 

"Stinking Orach is called of Coi 


1670 K. 
hfaywi 


eed or Malthes. 


Angl. 84 Cotula fcetida... "Slinking 
urn J. Lightfoot Flora Scoiicn JJ, 2044 Phallus impu‘ 
"Stinking Morel. ^ ..m ...e 


Teledu (Cassell 1888); stinking bird = 
bird ; stinking bug = stink-bug (StI-vk sb. 5) ; 
stinking bunt = stinking smut {Cent. Dict> 1891 j; 
stinking coal dial. — Stinker 4 ; stinking ill, 


2597 Gerarde /^^r^a/ii. xlii. 258 
I 'oiinKing vracn is caiieu of Cordus Garoswus, bicause it 
I smelieth like stinking fish. 1874 Treas. Bot. Suppl. 2344/2 
"Slinking Polecat, 2682 Grew 
Ji, § i. i. 180 Part of an Arm of the "Stinking-Tree. 2548 
Turner Names Herbes 12 Anagyris. .maye be called *stynk- 
ynge irifoly in cnplishe, or beane tree. 2756 P. Browne 
yamaica 224 "Stinking-weed. This plant is very common 
about Kingston. 2777 J. Lightfoot Flora Scot. II. 1232 
Senecio yncobea..'Xhz stinking weed. ^ 2793 J. Trapp tr. 
RocAon's Voy. Madagascar Pzetlm. Disc. p. xxviii, Taca- 
macca, ".stlnklng-wood, and ever so many other valuable 
trees. 2B62 E. Balfour Timber Trees India etc. 77 
Neb Burm. Stinking Wood. Eng. 28£6 Treas. Bot., Tor- 
reya, a genus of Taxacex, to ^^hich ihe name of "Slmking 
Yews has been given. 

Stinking'^ (sti’qkigli), adv. [f. Stinking 

///. a. +-LT.2J In a stinking manner. 

2545 Elyot Diet., Raneide, aduerbe, siynkyngly. 2603 
SHKKS.Meas.forM. iii. ii. 28 Canst thou beleeue thy Huing is 
a life, So stinkingly depending? 26^ H. More Dh>, Dial. 
II. xviii. (2713) All these would have infinitely a worse Scent 
to our Souls, than this which you say is so stinkingly evil 
can have to otir Noses. 27*7 Bailey voI. II, Fulsoinly, 
stinkingly, loathsomly, nastily. 

Stisk^^ess (Sti’gkignfe), [f. Stinking 

ppl. a. + -NESS.] The quality of being stinking. 

238* Wyclif Eev. xviii. 29 To the womman that suffretb 
flux of blood thow shall not goo, re opne the stynkyngnes 
of hir, 2632 Celestiua ix. jc6 This [wine] lakes away the 
stinkingnesse of the bre.'ith. 2886 United Ireland 24 Apr. 
4/6 The black, sticky, stinkingness of coal tar. 
Sti-nk-pot. [f. Stink sb. + Pot sb., after Du. 
5 tinkpoti\ 

f L = Stinker 2. Obs. 2665 [see Stinker 2J. 

2. A hand-missile charged with combustibles 
emitting a suffocating smoke, used in boarding a 
ship for effecting a diversion while the assailants 
gain the deck, ^ , 

2669 Sturm Y MarineVs Mag. i. m 20 Pb’ 

Granadoesand Stink-Pots. with 

Knutsford Life 4 Lett. (1900) 285 She 

stink-pots for boarding. 2875 io throw 

pot, a vessel used by the Chinese and IVestin. Gaz. 

on board a vessel to suffocate the crew. 9 threw a 

MountBins of Rh^lw. ril loach youto 

trans/. 174S ‘J , ^ Fsazer 6V,iWi 

mpty your Stink-pou on roc. 1913 J. . 


empty 

Bough ■» .. 1. • 

pots in the faces of tncir a( 
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fig, 1758 Warburton Div. Legal. I. Ded. p. xxii, Your ' 
Scurrilities, those Stink-pots of your offensive War. 1^78 
Warner in Jesse Selwyn ^ Coyiietnp. (1844) 111.317 Venice 
is a slink-pot, charged with the very virus of hell I 1807 J. 
King UHle) The Beauties of the Edinburgh Review, alias, j 
the Stink-pot of Literature. 

3. A sailor’s name for a petrel. Cf. Stinker 5 . | 
Also, in S, Africa, applied to the Sooty Albatross, ' 
Phcebetria fttUginosay and the Cape hen, Majaqtims \ 
seqtiinoctialis (Pettman Africanderisvts'). 

iZS^Hardwicke's Sci.'Gossip 1 The Stink-pot 

of sailors is the Black Petrel {Procellaria sgumociialis, L.). 

4. A name given to the musk turtle, Cinostemnm 
odoratum or Aromochefys odorata. 

1844 J. E. Gray Catal. I'ortoises etc. Brit. Mus. 34 The 
Stink-Pot. Kinostcrnon odoratum. *903 Nature 1 Oct. 
53X/2 Fourteen Stink-pot Terrapins. 

Sti'ukstoixe. Min. [f. Stink sb. + Stone sb. 
After G. stinkstein^ which is sometimes used in 
Eng.] A name given to various limestones which 
give out a fetid odour on being scratched or struck. 

1804 R. Jameson I. 521 Stink Stone... Colour is wood 
brown. 1823 W. Phillips Inirod. fliiti. (ed. 3) 156 Swine- 
stone, or Stinkstone,.. gives out a strong fetid odour when 
scraped. [1856 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xii. 141 Others, 
when rubbed . . emit a highly fetid odour, and are well known 
as ‘ stinksteins ’ and ‘swmcstones’.l 1859 Bartlett Did. 
Atner. (ed. 2) 451 Stinkstone^ svvinestone, a variety of car- 
bonate of lime, which emits a fetid odor on being struck. 

Sti'nkweed. [f. Stink sb. -bWESD sb. 

Cf. WFlem. siinkwied^ the stinking camomile.) 

a. The cruciferous plant Diplotaxis muralis. 

*793 In Britten Old Country Words (E.D.S.) no The 
farmers here [Kingsgate, Kent)., have, on account of its 
very oflfensive smell, given it the name of stink-weed, a 1824 
Holdick Sss. Weeds Agric, (XB25) 57 Sand Mustard, Isle of 
Thanet Stink-weed {Sinapis tnuralis). 1884 W. Miller 
Plant-.u. 130. 

“b. U.S. TheThom Apple, 

1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volnty*s View Soil U.S. 69 note, 
These banks, and all the slopes along the Ohio, abound with 
the stramoneum (stink-weed), which is said to have been 
brought hither accidentally from Virginia. 1859 Bartlett 
Diet. A7neK (ed. 2)219 Jamestown weed.. .The ‘1‘horn Apple 
{Datura siramoniwn). Its Northern name is Stinkweed. 

Sti'ukwood, [f. Stink sb. -i- Wood sb., partly 
after Du. stinkhottti\ A name given in certain 
colonies to various trees the wood of which has an 
unpleasant odour; the wood of any of these trees. 

1731 Medley IColbeiCs Cape Gd. Hope II. 260 The Stink- 
wood tree grows to the size of an oak, 1827 Hellyer in 
Bischofi's Van Diemen's Land (1832) 175 The timber in this 
district I found to be princ'ipalfy myrtle, sassafras, and 
'Stinkwood. 1866 Treas. Boi, tiooh Stinkivood, the useful 
wood of O^odaphne bullaia, which has a most unpleasant 
odour lasting for a long time. Also that of Faiidia 7naur^^ 
iiana and Zieria tnacrophylla. *882 J. Saitru Diet, Pop. 
Names Plants 240 .Laurel, Cape of Good Hope {Laurus 
btillatd\ , .•utW. known in the Cape Colony as Stinkwood. 
1898 Daily News 13 May 7/3 From South Africa come 
feather Court dresses, a stinkwood walking stick (etc.). x^8 
yioMas Austral. Eng. ^^39 Stinhxuood.. ,ln Tasmania,. the 
timber of Zieria smithii, Andr., N. O. Rutaeeai. 
stint (stint), ji.l Forms: a. 4-6 stjrnt, (5 
Btyntt), 5-6 stynte, (6 styntte), 5-7 stinte, 4- 
Btint. ; 3 . 4- Btent. £f. Stint v. 

In certain senses this sb. seems to have coalesced with the 
etymologically unrelated Stent Cf. the similar confu- 
sion noted under Stint r.) 

1. The action of the verb Stint. 

f 1. Cessation of action or motion, pause, stay. 
Phrase, to inahe a stint ; to stop. Withoiiten stint, 
but stint without stopping, unceasingly. Obs. 

a. a xjoo Cursor M. 12977 pat warlau him in armes hint, 
And bar him forth wit-vten stint. 01330 R. Brunne Chron. 
JPartf (Rolls) 6815 Made )>ey netiere stynt ne stal Tyl ^ey 
come to |?e Romayns wal. X375 Barbour ir. 140 And 
syne, for-owtyn langir stynt, The horss he sadylt hastely. 
1430-40 Lydc, Bochns vi. i. (1554) 144 b, Whan Fortune had 
said her wil.,Made a stint, and sobrely stode still, lohn 
Bochassate & heard letc.). CX470 Henry Wallace X. 286 
Fra forgyt sleyll the fyr flew out but stynt. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist, Epitome Aij, Asof Trees,. .Birdes, Beastes, 
yea and Mcn^ there is a degree in growing, a stint or staying, 
and a diminishing. 1594 Marlowe Dido iv. ii, And I will 
..drop out both mine eyes in drisling teares, Before my sor- 
rowes tide haue any stint. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. jo True 
Christian belicfe admits no stint of growth in this life, but 
still comes nearer and nearer to that euidencie of knowledge. 

a 1300 Cursor M. J7700 And bl he hand hnn he me 
bent, And forth me broght, wit-vten stent. exi^ooSc. Trojan 
War 11. 578 After he forme of sacrament Swore in old lyme 
wy‘-outen stent. 

+ b. Hunting. A check or stop in the running 
of hounds owing to the loss of the scent ; chiefly in 
the phrases to be on {a) stint, to fall upon stint. Obs, 
CX400 Master o/Game (MS. DIgby 182) i, The other ren- 
nyih goyngeaboute and then abidelh, wherfore thehoundes 
ben he ofter on stint. Ibid, xxxui, It were goode to assigne 
somrae of he horsemen amonge he relayes to hclpe he more 
rcdely be houndes, if hei falle vpon stynte. Ibid., If so be 
hat he noundes haue enboysed, dr be ouershete, or hat he 
be on a stynte be any oher ^vyse, what hunter.. hat per- 
ceuelh it first, sbulde blowe h® stynte. 

2. Limitation, restriction. 

+ a. with respect to mode of action. Obs. 

*593 Nashe ChrisPs T. 47 Whereas God stinted him, what 
Trees and fruites he should eate on, and goe no further, hee 
[the Serpent) cntlst him to breake the bondes of that stint. 
x6xo Bp, Hall Apol. Brerwmsis xxxviL 93 If stinting our 

S rayers be a fault. .it is well that the Lords prayer it selfe 
eareibvs company.. , To denie that it maybe vsedintirely 


in ourSauiours\vordes,is,.afanaticaUcuriousnesse: yeelde 
one and all ; for if the matter be more diuine, yet the stint 
is no lesse faulty. 1614 — Contempt. II. vii, 318 It had 
becne as easie for the Angell to strike Balaam, as to stand 
in his way.. ; But cuen the good Angels haue their stints, 
in their executions. 1633 Herbert Temple, Praise (No. 3) 
iv, 152 Angels must have their joy, Devils their rod, the sea 
his shore, The windes their stint. 

"b. with reference to amount, quantity, or degree. 
Without stint : with no fixed limit of amount, 
unstintedly. 

In this phrase the sb. now tends to be interpreted in 
sense 2 c. 

1651 Hobbes Leviathan 1. xvi. 82 Every man . . owning all 
the actions the Represenier doth, in case they give nim 
Authority without stint 1675 — Odyss. (1677) 120 The gods 
do call it moly, And gather it, who have no stint of might, 
1797 Burke llepe. Peaceni. Wks. 1808 VIII. 420 Its armies, 
i(s navies, are given to them without stint or restriction. 1844 
Disraeli Coninp^ vti. H, Each poured forth his mind with- 
out stint. 2876 J. G. Holland Oahsxlx, His wife and 

children had money lavished on them without stint. x888 
Bryce Atner. Commw. II. it. xlviL 212 But in all Congress 
may exercise without stint Its power to override the statutes 
passed by a Territorial legislature. 

c. Excessive restriction in the supply of any- 
thing, esp. of the necessaries or comforts of life; 
the condition of being kept scantily supplied. 

1820 Scott Fam. Lett. 26 July, It can never be my wish 
..that you should feel any stint. 2843 Lytton Last Bar. 
I. V, Of furniture there was a woeful stmt. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola i. ix, He.. to whom life had hitherto bad some of 
the stint and subjection of a school. 1881 Emma R, Pitman 
Mission Li/e in Greece 285 There was no need for stint 
where supplies were always at hand. 

3. The putting a mare to the stallion, Cf. Stint v. 

1764 Museum Rust. II. Ixxix. 276 Inn-keepers, or jockeys, 
who can. .by publishing a high premium for a stint, make 
the horse in their possession very famous. 

II. Limited or fixed amount. 

4. An allotted amount or measure; a prescribed 
or customary portion ; an allowance. Now rare 
or Obs. (exc. as in b). Cf. sense 7 , 

a. c 5485 Digby Mysi. (1882) «. {Mary Magd.'S 1807, 1 gyff 
yow be-syde yower styntt, Eche of yow a marke for yower 
wage, isss Watreman Fardte Facions i. vi. 84 Thei come 
to the Graues of their kyndreade, and there when they haue 
praied their stinte, laye them doune..to sUpe. 1574 T. 
Newton Health Mag. D lij, So that the ihyng it self be 
neitherouercharged wUhtomuch,noryet debarred from that 
stinte and suffictencie that is needefuil. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent 125 Fiue and tweniie were continually to 
^vatche and warde within theCastel! for their seuerallstintes 
of time. 1620 Shelton Don Quix. lix, 398 The Beasts 

hee carried to the Stable, and gaue them their stint, a 2623 
Fletcher II. i, Put me to a certain stint Sir, 

allow me but a red herring a day. 1633 Bp, Hall Hard 
Texts, O. T. 15, I will therefore set him a stint of yeares, 
before his common destruction. 1663 Pepvs Diary 24 Dec., 
I hope before 1 go I shall set myself such a stint as I may 
not forget my>elf. 1690 Dryoeh Aviphiir^^on ii. ii, Take 
back your sev'nty years, (the stint of Life). 1704 Swift T. 
Tub V. 122 Forty or fifty Pages of Preface ana Dedication, 
(which is the usual Modern Stint). i7j>x Cowper Odyss. 
viif, 477 Wisdom beyond the common stint I mark In this 
our guest. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias viij. v. (Rtldg.) 287 There 
was..ascanty breakfast set out,..l never knew what it was 
to exceed this stint during the d.ay, 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys, Eliz. (Roxb.) 277 Thow she 
..Consireynyd wer to bedde yet in no degre Tyl hyr stent 
wer seruyd [re. the omitted orisons were said) she ne wolde 
slepe. 

b. One's stint : an amount which one has 
resolved not to exceed. 

1603-26 Breton Poste Mad Lett. (Grosart) 9/1 For nparell, 
I will kcepe my stint, and care for no fond fashion. 1683 
H. Savile Let. 3 May in M, Morrison Catal, Autographs 
<1892) VI. 80 There I lost last night my twenty gumnyes, 
is my stint. 1732 Swift Let. to Gay ^ May, My stint 
[of wine) in company is a pint at noon, and half as much at 
night, 2824 Miss Mitford Village I, 230 Three rubbers 
were our stint; and we were often game and game in the 
last before victory declared itself. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. 
Char. (1852) 60| 1 can't afford half-crowns everyday. A 
shilling is my stint for such jobs. 

i* o. 7b live at stint : to live at a fixed rate of 
expenditure, Obs. 

x68x Oiw Ke Soldiers Forlttne iv. i, I do not enjoy my self 
>yith that freedom 1 wou*d do, there is no more pleasure in 
living at stint, then there is in living alone. 

5. A measure, rate, gauge of amount, price, size, 
etc. fixed by authority. Chiefly in the phrases to 
set, etc. at one stint, to appoint, set a stint, 

a. 2485 in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 320 In 
case that hydes come to an heigher or a lougher price than 
they bene nowe, that then the Maire..shal sett the saide 
crafte att one stynte accordyngc to rayson. 1568 Grafton 
Chron* II, x68 The standard of the ounce was cuer at one 
stynt, although the valuation of coynes altered, ax6oo 
Hooker Eccl. Pol.yw. xxlii. § 22 Convenient it was to pro* 
vide that there might be a moderate stint appointed to 
measure their expenses by. 2602 I, Wheeler Treat. Comm. 
57 There is a stint, and reasonable proportion allotted, and 
set. .what quantile.. euery man may ship out. 2622 Coryat 
Crudities 237 But belike there is a limitation of the summe 
that is owed ; for that if the summe. .be aboue the stint, he 
shall not be rele.ised. 2725 N. Blundell Diary (1895) 133 
Severall Stints were set for the better Regulating the Affai^ 
of the Parish. 2794 A. Young Agrie. Suffolk 78 A child’s 
stint. .for braiding nets. .is four-pencea day. 

g. 2606 Holland Suetonius 54 The number of Senatours 
growing still to a shameful and confused company., he re- 
duced to the auncient stent [L. tnodum]. 
fig. 2534 More Dial. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1152/2 Both for 
release and reward, tempored after such rale as his.,wyse- 
dome shal sc conuenient for vs: wherof our blynde mor- 


tality can not here imagine nor deuyse the stynt. 1534 — 
Treat. Passion Wks. 1290/2 God..limitedof his owne wise- 
dome and goodnes, after what rate and stynt, the com. 
modilie therof should© be employed vppon vs. 

+ b. Usual or customary measure. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 90 The (Quicksilver will fall 
clown to its wonted pitch and stint of 29. inches, 1733 
Chevne Eng. Malady iii. iv. (1724) 354 My Appetite and 
Digestion return d to their usual Stint towards my new 
Food. 1747 J. Relth Misc. P. 121 The snow has left the 
fells and fled.. And to their stint the becks are fawn. 

6 . The limited number of cattle, according to 
kind, allotted to each definite portion into which 
pasture or common land is divided, or to each 
person entitled to the right of common pasturage; 
also, the right of pasturage according to the fixed 
rate. 

a, 1569 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 327 
PoTtemeade; Rate and Stynte of Cailell. /wV., Stynt to be 
kept for Cattell in Portmcad...The Baiilies.. shall yerely 
oversee that every man shall kepe his stynt of beastes in 
Port meade, 2597 Pain Roll of Manor of Sca^vhy, Lines. 
(MS.), None within this Lordshippe shall keepe but for every 
Oxgange 40 sheepe. .accordinge to the old Siinte, in paine 
of X*. 2687 in Croke's Case of Oimoor (1831) 37 And if any 

take in joicement sheep, they shall not exceed the number 
of their stint in the townships. 2785 Woodmansey In' 
closure Act 2 Proprietors .. enjoy common of pasture. .by 
a certain determinate stint. 2844 Min. Evid. Set. Comm. 
Commons' luclosure 26 By a stint, I mean the right of pas- 
turage for one animal, or for a certain number of animals, 
according to age, size, and capability of eating. 2869 Spec* 
iaior 17 Apr, 472/1 It was desirable to utilize, .that portion 
of the soil of England wliich was lying unenclosed, and 
subject to all manner of rights of common, turbary, stints, 
and the like. 

/3, 1437 Dunfermline (Bannatyne Club) 285 The land 
hand betuix the cstir oxgang and the orchard, .[be) comon 
to bath the partis. Alsua bath he partis sel kepe lauchful 
stent and noihexcede. *842 Q. Jrnl. Agric. XII. 52 In the 
oldest plantations, his young cattle were going to four times 
the stents the land had ever kept before it was so planted. 

b. gett. Any kind of limitation of right of pas- 
turage, 

1766 Blackstone Comm. II. iii. 34 All these species, of 
pasturable common, maybe and usually are limited as to 
number and time; but there are also commons without 
stint, and which last all the year, 

7. An allotted portion of work ; a definite task. 
To work by stint (see quot. 1891 ). 

a. ^2530 Hevwood Weather 447 No w'ater haue 

we to grynde at any stynt. exsfib Meric Tales of Skelton 
in Sketion's Wks. {1843) L p. bevi, They wanted of their 
mcle, and complained, .that they could not make thejr stint 
of breade. 1683 Moxon ^lech. Exere., Printing xxiv, r 15 
The First (Press-m.'in) takes his choice to Pull or Beat the 
agreed stint first. 2749 Berkeley in Fraser Li^rviii.CxS?:) 
320 Their stint, on account of health, is an hour and half 
a day for painting. 1803 T. Netiierton in Nnral Caron. 
XV, 314 Tne Caulkers ..are employed by stint on new work. 
1866 Carlyle Remiti. (1881) j. 285 Here.. I.. took to doing 
‘German Romance’ as my daily work, ‘ten pages daily* 
my stint, 2891 Labour Commission Gloss, s.r., If a man is 
engaged to work for eight hours, and a certain quantity of 
work given him to perform in that lime, he is said to be 
working by stint, 2904 Kipling Traffics <5- Discov. 369 They 
were letting in the water for the evening stint at Robert s 
Mill. 

*773 Fercusson Farmer's Ingle ix, Yet frae the 
russet lap the spindle plays Her e'ening stent reels she as 
weel's the lave, 1789 Ross Helenore i. (ed. 3) 49 Their stent 
[1768 task] was mair than they cou’d well mak out. 1844 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 754 On shifting the workers 
from one stent to another, 1B87 Kentish Gloss., Stent, a 
word used by the oyster dredgers in North Kent, to denote 
that amount or number of oysters, fixed by the rules of their 
association, which they may dredge in one day. 2898 E. P. 
Evans Evol. Ethics v, 176 Spinoza had to secure bis sub- 
sistence by grinding^ his stent of lenses before he could 
gratify his love of philosophy, 
b. Afining* (See quots.) 
a. 2850 OciLviE, Stint.. .In coal mines, a measure of work 
two yards long by one broad, which each miner clears before 
he removes to another place. 2883 Greslev Gtoss. Coab 

mining, Sihii. i. (Midland.) A measure of length by which 

colliers hole and cut coal.. .2. (Gloucestershire.) A certain 
number of trams filled per man per day. 3. (South ^afford- 
shire.) A^ collier’s day’s work. 2888 Daily News 5 Oct. 2/5 
The minimum wages was fixed at 3s. 4d. per day or stint 
for thick-coal men. 

p. 2864 Daily Tel. 26 Oct., What is termed^ a day does 
not represent a day's work, .but a certain cubical quantity 
of coal known as a ‘stent 

+ c. As advb. accusative : In fulfilment of an 
appointed task. Obs. 

2618 R. Bolton Flomts u, vi. (1636) 98 That most dangerous 
Captaine having, .markt. .where.. the Easlerne windc blew 
stint as it were [L. guasi ad constitutum']. 

8 . Prescribed, destined, or customary limit. 

f a. of spatial extension or progress. Also, 
destination or goal of a journey. Obs. 

a. 2602 Holland v. ix. J. 98 The ordinarie heighth 
of it is sixteene cubites. Vnder that gage the waters over- 
flow not all. Above that stint, iheyare a let and hindcr- 
ance. 2618 Ralegh Rem. (1644) 114 You are nowimbarked 
in your final voyage, and not far from the stint and period 
of your course. x6^ Locke Hum. Und. ii. xiii. § 5 This 
Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea wc h.ave of any 
distance,., without being ever able to come to any stop or 

P. 1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys r8 If thou be dampned, 
than art thou at thy stent. 2563 Sackville Induct. Mirr, 
Mag. vi, Erylhius that in the cart fyrste went Had euen 
nowe attaynde his iourneyes stent, 
f b. of duration. Obs. 

1387 T. Hughes Misfort, Arthur j. ii. 75 Fron. How can 
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STINT, 


you then attempt afresh offence? Guen. Who can appoint 
a stint to her oflence? 1596 Mourn, 

Thesiytis $1 No humble speech nor mone, maymoue the 
fixed stint Of destinie or death. 1620 Quarles Feast for 
JVoriits viii. G 4 b, The stint of Niniuey was forty dayes, 
To cry for grace, and tunic from euill waycs. 2633 Bp. 
Hall fJard Texts^ O, T, 144 God keeps the stint of their 
life secret from them. <zx659 Brownrig Scr/n, (1674) I. 
iv, 62 Satan set a stint to Job's suffering, X693 Evelyn 
La Quint, Compi. Gard.f FeJI. Agric. 63 Even' Plant 
has a peculiar, determinate, certain^ and •infallible Stint or 
Term, for the Beginning and Duration of its Action. 

•j" c. of expjuision or increase. Obs, 
xS98-t6o3 Stow Suro. (1908) II. 205 The number of the 
Citi7ens..farreexceedeth proportion of Hippodamus, which 
appoynted loooa and of others which haue set downe other 
numbers, as meete stintes in thejT opinions to bee well 
gouerned. 1606 Bryskett Civit Li/e 192 For that mans 
desires had their determinate stint, wheras Alexanders in- 
creased stil, the more he enlarged his dominions, 1645 
Milton Colast. 12 A man . . puft up with no luck at all, above 
the stint of his capacity. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 
140 Every one of our passions apd affections hath its natural 
stint and bound. 

9 . (See qaot.) 

1792 G. Cartwright /ml. Lahrador\. Gloss, p. xv, Siini^ 
the dam made by levers across a stream, to raise the water 
to a height convenient for their purpose. 

10. attrib, and Comb., as stint allowance ; stint- 
holder, a holder of a stint of pasture ; stint-holer 

(see quot.) ; i* stint-key nonce-wdi)^ 2 . 
key which checks the supply (of ale) ; in quot.j^. 

a x8z4 Sailors* Ret, i. vii. in New Brit. Theatre II. 328 
British sailors shall find there's no*stint allowance at Growl- 
Hall. X894 Carlisle Patriot \ May 3/7 (Cumbld. Gloss.) 
The annual meeting of ■•stinthoIaers..T\'as held at the 
Wheatsheaf Inn. X891 Labour Commission Gloss., ^Stint-- 
holer, the man who undercuts the coal by ‘piece’, 1827 
C. Webbe Harvest-Home iv, And the quaint and jocund 
tale Takes the *siint-kcy from the ale. 

Stint (stint), s6.^ Also 5-6 stynt(e, dstyntt. 
/3. 6 stent. [Of obscure origin.] A common 
name for any of the smaller Sandpipers (genus 
Tringa), esp. the Dunlin. Also a provincial name 
for the Sanderling {Calidris arenaricC), 
a. 1466 Inironiz, Abp, Nevell in Leland Collect. (1774) 
II. 6 Quayles and Styntes rest. 1519 in Archsologia XXV, 
422, iij Plovers, lij Spowes, & iij Stynts. 1531-2 Durh. 
Household Bk. (Surtees) X29, 6 dd stynts, xa d. i4 dd dun- 
lyngs, 6d. 1622 Drayton Pol^-olb, xxv. 339 For near this 
batningisle fAxholme], in me is to be seen.. The Puet, God- 
win, Stint, the palate that allure. x688, 1774, 1837 (see 
PuRRE*). 1893 in Q.oztxes.'lAzxAy Broad Nor/. 49 There's 
a rare mess of stints on lireydon sometimes. 1902 C. /. 
Cornish Naturalist on Thames 245 Canvey Island.. .Stints 
..were flitting everywhere on the mud and ooze. 
p. 1579 Steot [see Stampike]. 

b. With distinguishing prefix (see quots.). 

1843 Yarrell Brit, Birds II. 643 The Little Sandpip^, 
or Ldttle Stint.. goes through seasonal changes of colour in 
its plumage. 1848 C. A. Johns IPeek at Lizard 331 Tem- 
minck's Stint {Tringa Temfmnchu),^\zxy rare. 1898 
'btloKBis Austral Enr. 439 The Australian species are Cur- 
lew Stint Tringa subafyuata, Gmel. Little Stint T, ru/i' 
coUis, Sharp-tailed Stint T, acuminata^ Horsf. 

Stinh (stint), v. Forms a. 1 styntan, 3 Ormin 
stinntenn, 3-5 stunt, (3 stunts, 5 stonte), 4-6 
stsmte, stints, (4 styntt, 5 styntts), 4-5^ stynt, 

3- stint; /3.3-7st6nte,4-8tent. /It./. ( contracted 
forms); a. 3 stunts, 4 stints, 4-5 stynt(e, stint ; 

3-5 stent(6. (contracted forms); a. 3 

stint, 4 stunt, i-stunt, y-stynt, i-stynt, stynts, 

4 - 6 stynt, 5 stints ; B- 5 stsnte. [OE. sly'nian to 
blunt, dull ; the simple vb. occurs only once (in 
Corpus Gl.y rendering L. hebetare), but cf. the com- 
pounds dstyntan, to blunt, dull, to check, stop 
(ME. Astint vl), mUtyntan to blunt (teeth), make 
ineffective (ME. Atstdkt v.),/orstyntan to blunt. 
The OE. verb corresponds formallylo OScandina- 
vian *stynla (MSw. styntOj Olcel. siytta) to 
shorten OTeut. type *stuntjan^ f. *stunlo^ adj. 
(OE. siunt stupid, foolish, MHG. siunz stumpy, 
MSw. stunUer, Olcel. stutUr short, scanty : cf. 
Stunt a, and vl). It is uncertain whether the ME. 
and mod. E. senses of the vb. are developed from un- 
recorded senses in OE.,or are due to Scandinavian 
influence. 

In certain uses this vb. closely approaches m meaning the 
etymobgically unrebted Stent Apparently some con- 
fusion has taken place between the two verbs, and^ as the 
phonetic ^'ariants stent, stint are common to both, it is some- 
times doubtful to which verb a particular use belongs.] 

I. To cut short, cease, stop. ^ 

1. inir. To cease action; to leave off (doing 
something) ; to desist, forbear. Now ouly^ arch, 
and dial. Const, in^ "^fro, and io with inf. 

a , c zaoo Ormin 12844 patt menn ha sholldenn blinnenn, & 
stanndenn stille, & stinntenn ha To h^wwtenn Godd talt 
'wise. <1x225 Ancr. R. 202 pe ueorSe hweolp is Ideln^e: 
het is, hwo se stunt mid alle. a X300 Cursor M, ^740 Of 
precheing han con he stint. Ibid. 26059 If he nehad of his lOlis 
stint, e S 70 S La/ui Cokayne og perbeh hriddes..pats»ntef» 
neuer by bar mi^t hliri to sing dai and ni3t. 13.. Bona- 
Ventura's Medit. 878 Fro wepyng she ne my5t stynte no 
stounde. e 1369 Chaucer Deike BlauTteke 1213 With sorwe- 
ful herte..stj*ntynge in my tale For ferde. 0x420 
Vilod. 4096 Bot euer hey song Si dauncede yliche fast c: 
nolde not stonte here for no-mone. CX460 Oseney Reg. 12 
That hat parte he which my modur holdeth, whenne so euer 
she stjTiteth to holde hit, hat hit come in to h* lordeship of 
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the church, 2470-85 Malorv AriJatri. xv. 56 He stjmte 
not tyl he had slayne xx kny3tes. exsao SviZiJSO'A Magny/, 
2188 Holde thy hande,dawe,of thy dagger, and stynt of thy 
dyn. 1536 Eellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 423 AJs sone 
M the Inglisnien wer cumin to this hill, thay stintit of thair 
neing. 1556 Robinson More's Utopia (X895) p. xeix. But I 
wti neuer stynte, nor rest, vntil I haue gotte the full and 
exacie knowledge hereof, 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 
67 thou a seruing man ? then senie againc, And stint to 
st^le as common soldtours do. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. 
L m. 48 Pretty foole it stinted, and said I. a 1650 K. yohn 
^Bishop viiL in Child Ballads I. 411 And thirdly, tell mee 
or euer I stint^ What is the thing, bishopp, that 1 doe 
thioke. 1677 W. Hughes Man 0/ Sin is. ii. 25 The strange 
Amazing Proofs made use of by them ! But it is flatly 
necessary, that I should bound myself:,.! will stint at 
Twelve. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, * Whisht, Effie,* said her 
sister; ' our father's coming out o* the byre.'— The damsel 
stinted in her song, 18x9 Shelley Peter Bell vi. xxiv. 3 
Their fierce successors, who.. would neither stint nor stick 
Our flesh from off our bones to pick. 1869 Broivninc Ring 
4 Bk. viiL 240, 1 see him strain on tip-toe, soar and pour 
Eloquence out, nor stay, nor stint at all. x83t Leicestersk, 
Gloss, s. V., Coom, yo* stint, or oiH meek ye ! 

fi, a 1300 Cursor M, 3842 Abute hir hals ban he hlr bent, 
And thns he kyst hir ar he stent [other texts stint). 13.. 
Gtty liTarw, 849 Of rideing wil kai neuer stent To pai com 
to pe tumament. c 1386 Chaucer Cl^k's T. 678 But natbe- 
lees, for emest ne for game He of his crueel purpos nolde 
stentc. c 1470 Harding Chron. xxxiii. v, For whiche (bis 
death] his people of wepyng coulde not stent. 1563 Sack- 
viLUE Induct. Mirr, Mag, xxxtl. To her selfe oft would she 
(Remorse) tell Her wretchednec, and cursingneuerstentTo 
sob and sigh. CX590 J. Stewart Poems (S.T.S.) 11 . 42 O 
gif thy Inifers knew, thay void not stent To giwe the ayde. 
1785 R, Forbes Ulysses Anno. Ajax Ixxiii, I ..Syne took 
his coach, an* milk-white staigs, 'Ereever I wad stent. 
f b. with pr. pple. Obs. 

CZ430 Pilgr. Lyj[ Manhode iil xlHi. (i860) X59 ^Vhan the 
first hath stmte etinge..that ©other.. scith he wole ete also. 
1518 H. Watson Hist. Oliver 0/ Castile (Roxb.) D4, In 
suche sorowe he neuer stynted rydynge tyll that he came to 
a lytell ^TIlage. 1565 Cooper 7 ‘hesaurus s-v. Comprimo, 
Lachrymas comprimere, to stint weepyng. 
f c. To cease to speak of. Obs. 
c 1450 Merlin x. 145 But now stenteth the tale of hem, and 
retumeth to Speke of the vy kynges. Ibid xv. 253 Of hem 
I shall stinte, and tell of the parliament that kynge Brangue 
beilde. 

■f 2. Of processes, conditions, impersonal agencies : 
To cease, abate come to an end. Obs. 

a. c 1205 Lay. 31891 Pe quale gon to stunle. as^ooCt/rsor 
M. 60-26 ye tres it (the tempest] brake, pe gresse it hrint, At 
pe land lessen it stmt. 13^0-70 Alex. 4 Bind. 91 Men sej> 
Avel k^t \>e see sesck & stinteK But whan pe wind on k® 
watur pe wawus arerek- <^1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 1630 
Bot at k« liist, when kair lyfe sail stynt, pan sail all ioy be 
fra tjmt. ^1374 Chaucer Boeth. in pr. v. (i863) 45 
Certis kan is kllke moneye precious, whan it..st>'ntektoben 
had^ by vsage of large jeuyng. <rx37S Cursor M. 23172 
(Fairf.) Jotw sorou salle neuer stint, c X400 Pilgr. Sosvle 
(Caxton) It. Ixv. (1859) 59 Hit is ful hye tyme, that the dis- 
cencion of 3'Ou bothe stynte, and take an ende. 1:1460 
Towneley Myst. i. i6x We mon haue payne that neuer shall 
st)*nt. 1589 Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 28 Streaming teares 
that neuer stint. 1628 Wither Brit, Rememb. ii. 489 Nor 
can I finde a reason bow it (the plague] stinted, Or how our 
totall mine was prevented. xWx W. Robertson PhraseoL 
Gen, S.V. Stint, Weeping stintetb : arescit lachryma.^ 

P. CX374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1238 Right so Cri«;cyde 
■whan hire drede stentc, Opned hire berte and tolde hym 
hire entente. 0x384 — H. Fatne i. nzsThes zxvi I how the 
tempest stent. C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 239 Weyll bruk 
thow it ! all thus stentis our stryff. 1530 Dial. beiw. Gentl. 

4 Husbandman 452 (Arb.) X47 Their furious malice never 
stentj'd till they had the lights outc quenchyd. ^ 1587 T. 
Hughes Mis/ort. Arthur \. Chorus 23 In Brytain waires 
and discord will not stent ; Till Vther's line and offspring 
quite be spent. 

3. To cease moving, pause in a journey, to halt, 
stop, stand still, f AJso, to turn aside from pur- 
suit, to stay in conflict. Obs. 

<1, ^1290 Becket ixx8 in S.Eng.Leg. 138 Fiue and tweoli 
mile he wende. . Are he stonte in anie stude. c 1290 Magda- 
lene 187 ibid. 467 In one olde porche hy stunten al k®t 
ny^ht. a 1300 Cursor M. 4321 For bettur it es bi-time to 
stint pan folu W prai k^t es bot tint. ^1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) X5025 Wilde he (Beofsj nere stjmte ne 
ses Vntil he cam in to alle pe pres per Petron was. 1338 — 
Chron. (1725) xo Hard was ke bataile, als k^i togidcr stynt. 
1362 Lancu P. pi. A, VI. 66 Twei stokkes k®r stondek but 
stunt kou not kere. 1430-40 Lvdc. Bcchas i, vii. (1544) 9 h, 
He fond. .a place pleasant of larges wheras he stynt andgan 
acicie rayse. ^1475 HENRVSON/'<ir//rJ iS.T.S.) HI. 30 For 
seik hir suth 1 sail, And no>cr stynt nor stand for stole nor 
stone. 15x3 Douglas jEuets vi. v, 75 Anchxses son tho 
stintis a Utfe stound. And baith hb fuisteppb fixlt in the 
ground. «i65o Rising in North xxxviii. in Child Ballads 
HI. 406 Vntill they came to Yorke castle, I-ivb they neuer 
stinted nor blan. c 1749 Robin Hood 4. Allen a Dale xv. 
ibid. 174 He hasted over the plain, He did neither stint nor 
lin, Vntil he came unto the church. 1768 ^oss H elenore 20 
But I shall never stint. Till o' the truth the verily be kent ; 
Tho’ to the world's end my race should be. 1828 Scott 
Rob Roy xxi, But come on, what stint ye for ? 

/S. 13.. .SVr^^rrx 4025 Ncstenteoeuersire Saber, 111 k^^ 
he in Ingelonde -were. CX400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) ii. Ivix. 
(1859) SS And so I stent a -whyle to see what maner thyng 
hit was, ihat hadde suche a wykked sauour, a 1450 Ax 
Morte Arih. 1844 The other All agayne than stentc ; Aftyr 
byrni dorste folowe do woo. 2745 A. SxiRViNC T ratient 
Muir i. in Herds Ccll.Sc. Songs (X776) 1. 109 The Chevalier 
. .Did march up Brble brae, man. And thro* Tranent, e er 
he did stent. 

*k H. Of a thing : To cease moving, to come to 
a stop. Obs. 

a. J300 Gowrr Con/. 1. 197 Hire Schip goth in among hem 
alle, And stinte noght, cr it be ihlle And (etc.]. CX430 Syr 


Cener. (Roxb.) i6r The sheld he put vnto that dint, And in 
*S33 Bellenden Livy i. xv. 
(b.T.S.) I. SsTfair treis(x^. hugeraftsoffire]., war inflammyt 
cruelly be pe violent -wyndis, and styntit never quhil kai 
come. . to k® pillarb of pe brig. 

P- c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 273 purgh kat rout his eye 
perceyvid and so depe hit went Til on Cryseyd hit smote & 
per it stenL a 2420 Auniers 0/ Arthur 579 (Douce MS.) 
He broached him yne withe hb bronde,..pc swerd stent for 
no stuf, hit was so wel steled. 

t c. Of a stream, blood : To cease flo\ving. Obs. 

Alex, g Bind. 530 5e (with your thirsty armies] 
maken stinte of his strem^a stronde ful huge, pat nilus.. 
namned bwide. 2579-80 North Plutarch, jlutonius 
tt^4 The wounde.. killed him not presently, for the bloud 
stinted a liile lyhen he was layed. x6x6 R. C. Times ti'histle 
2808. Ibe springs of lust. .being drawne dry The lesser 
streames would stint immediatly. 2626 G. E. Ficary's 
Engliskm. 7VY<zjHrx6B Take.. Nettles and bruse them, and 
then lay them upon the wound.. and it will stynt presently. 

fd. Of the sna : To stand still (in its apparent 
course) at the summer and winter solstice. Ohs. 

1387 '^RE^’ISA Higden (Rolb) 1 . 329 pe sonnestj'ntek twyes 
a 3ere : ones a somer, whan he gok no heiser j and eflsones 
a wynter, whanne he gook no lower. 

t e. To lum aside., bculrward. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne 7/'^jrx(RoIIs) 7424 ForkeSaxoas 
did pern bakward stynt. Ibid. 10864, 1 ^owe hb stede a 
syde stynt. 

+ 4L To abstain from moving, stand still; to 
remain in a place, to stay. Obs. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 366 pel \}at stint at hur stroke 
stirred no more. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 309 And 
at pe meuynge and slynlvnge of pat boole ke Egipcians 
meued and stynte yp on pe erthe [ad cujus motum seu 
stationem yEgyptii in terra movebantur seu stabant\. 
a 1450 Le Morte Arih. 3947 Syr Ector tent not to hys stede, 
Whedyr he wold stynt or Renne Away, ^1470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 628 Quhen twa was ded, the tothlr wald nocht 
styrnt, Maid thaim to fle. 

p. 1:1385 Chaucer L. G. W. ir. xt6 Whan this was don no 
lengerc sche ne stente. <1x450 Le Morte Arih. 3936 At the 
lasie they my'ght no lengcr stent. 

1 5. trails. To cause (a person) to cease action, 
to cause to desist. Const, of, from. Obs. 

a. 2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 220 Sir Gilbert herd say 
of ker dedes ille, Of non k® had ay to stymt ne hold k^m 
stilly 13.. IFif//. /'<t/rrDX 4056 pe king..was so sty'f in a 
studie k^t non him stint niijt. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
111. iv. (Skeat) zoS Tho Ibte me a litel to speke, and gan 
stinte my ptnne of my i%Tyting, and sayde in thb wyse. 
«M4So Brut II. 332 be King sent his lettres to k® Ed® of 
Warrvyk, chargyng hyTn..kat he shulde stynt, redresse & 
amende tlie evel doers £: hrekers of hb pees, c 1489 Caxton 
Blanelusrdyn 249 The kymge by’ganne. . to ivcpe and so ded 
blancbardyn, so that Sadoyne nor Beatry'x. coude do no 
tbynge to stynte them. i6<;3 Milton Ps. viii. ii, Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou Hast founded strength 
because of all thy foes To stint th' enemy, 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 510 And if he berde song or 
Instrument, Tbanne wolde he w'epe he myghte nat be stent. 
iBip Tennant Papistry Storm'd (2827) 107 1‘hat frae noc- 
turnal 'sault may stent Tbir rybalds o* the Testament. 

0. To discontinue (an action) ; to hold in check, 
restrain (one^s own actions or organs of action). 
Now arch, and dial. 

a. 23. . Wilt. Palerne 61 pe child com of pe caue & bU 
criynge stint. <t 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose X441 , 1 mote my 
tonge stynten nede. CX386 — Millers Prol. 36 The Reue 
answerde and seyde * stynt thy clappe 2^3 Jas. 1 Kirgis 
Q. izS The lytill birdb smale Styntitb tbairesong. 2563 B. 
Googe Eglogs viL (Arb.) 57, I neuer could as thou canst 
stynt, the teares of my complaynt, 2592 R. Wilmot Tancred 
4 Gismund 11, iii, He.. ere 1 scarce had My tale out tolde, 
praid me to stint my suite, 2623 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i.ii.76 
Wcmiist not stint Our necessary action.':. In the feare Tocope 
malicious Censurers. z6z8 Rowlands Sacred Mem, 37 
Weepc not he said, but stint thy vse of tcares._ 2624 J. Usher 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 132 In conlinueingthe Hbtory 
of the Brittish..bej'ond the y'eare 600 (where 1 purposed to 
stint niy selfe). a 2633 Austin Medit. (1635) 29 Cease, all 
Creatures; peace all Things; .. Stint your ever-humming 
noyce. 2B39 Bailey Fesius (1852) 394 Stint your breath. 
i 863 Morris Earthly Par., Doom Acristus 1 , 266 The thin 
jackals waiting for the feast Stinted their hungry* howls as 
he passed by. 2876 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s-v., * Stint 
your hand,' withold it, as in the act of pouring. xBM R. F. 
Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I, 227 They* stinted not their 
going, .till all went doivn by the trap-door. 

p. CZ420 Chron. Vilod. Bot he pOrson..badde hem 
kat pey shulde stent hurre song or ellus | ens gone- 01440 
SirDegrev. 206 His game wolt he never stenL 2590 Spenser 
P'. Q. II. iv, 22 Yet n'ould she stent Her bitter rayling. 
2881 Leicester Gloss. s.v., Yo’ stent ycr nize 1 

f b. To stay or suspend (a lawsuit). Cf. AsTih'T 
V. I. Obs. 

2492 Churchw. Acc, St. Dunsian's, Canterb. (MS.), Be the 
consent of the executores the pie was stentyd. 

•f7. To cause to cease, bring to an end, check, stop 
(an event or state of affairs, actions of others). Obs. 
Often in alliterative phrase, io stint the strife, 
a. <22320 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 3* A 
hirestume stryd", that ys in hcovene hert in-hyac. 3 
Chaucer A. B. C. 63 panne shalt^bou bok® snnte al bis 
greuaunce And make cure foo to fallen P ), * . -A', 

Bruces. 184 And .yr.. dr.^ bm. 

To stynt iKttir his fats mycht. ^ot 

ATn/. 256 And tonnes false.. Han £onne n . ... u • ^o 

stinted be. 15,4 

Stint the weapynges and Ti;rd«"^io sin" 

'Til A TV iv E6 'Hie Eagle suffers little Hirds to sin^,.. 

Knowing that with 'bj. 

l!\T!i“2'sh-”^dms'hisCTy’'Vith^any and pleasing 

Luriaht^^VsH C ^^.Chtmhllist. ifo Stnfe ts ^ler 
s^h^'than ^ntS I7«3 Erit. Mn;. IV. 49S Stint.ng flatne 
by bating fuel. 
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C1386 Chaucer KnVs T. 2442 Swich strif ther Is 
bIgotme.,Bitwixe Venus. .And Mars.. That luppiter Avas 
bisy it to stente. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Acis I v, 5-7 
It was no common or sraalle matter, whiche they so carefully 
labored to stente. 

f b. To assuage, quench (grief, pain, appetite), 
eu c xyjA Chaucer Troylus v. 686 Vevinge him hope . . That 
she sh^ come, and stinten [MS. Harb 2280 stenten] al his 
sonve. 1533 Elyot Cast. HeWie (1541) 81 b, llie powrynge 
of cold water upon ones head hath stinted the reume. 1580 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 107 Achilles sp^re could as wel heale 
as hurt; the scorpion though he stin^, yet he stints the 
paine. 1583 Meloakcke Phihiwius T ij, If this construction 
be appli^ to your storaacke, it will be a good confection to 
stint your sharaeles loue. 1620 Quarles Feast for Worms 
IL D 2 To stint his griefe, He chuses death. 

0 . c 1374 Stenten [see a. above]. i6ox Holland Pliny xxiw 
vi. 11 . 177 All the rest doe.. stent the inveterat cough. 1666 
G. YiMiXTS Morbus Angl. vi. (1672) 15 But theother implyes 
a very difficult cure, not by restoring the Spermatick parts 
. .but onely by stenting and removing the Corruption of the 
forementioned Essentials. 

f c. To stop (rain, tempest, fire, etc.). 06s. 
a. <11300 Cursor M. 9151 Helias, [rat prophet,. .jjat stint 
]?e rain ihoru his praiyer. 1538 Elyot Dict.^ Rcsiin^to^ to 
stint or put oute, or cesse, as fyre, lyght, and thurst. 1690 
C. Nesse Hist. 4* Myst. O. 4 * T. 1 . 127 God stinted and 
stilled the Hood. 

0. 1594 SelimttsG god that vales [sic] the seas, And 
can alone this raging tempest stent. 

f d. To cause (a thing) to leave off its action. 

c 1440 Proutp, Parv. Styntyn or make a thjmge to 

secyn of hys werke or mevynge, obsio. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk^ ffSelv. 127 Awhole set or draught of springs, ..some 
bigning or growing, others barely stirring or twitching, and 
after all so long stinted and so often cbeckt. 

f e. ?To deprive of force, make of none effect, 
a. 1509 Barclay Skyp ofFolys 258 b, Thou wretchyd lust 
dost stynt abate and swage The strength of man, and his 
audacyte. 2631 Gouge God’s Arrows in. | 43. 258 Where 
faith hath failed, the divine power hath been stinted. 

0 . 1619 Sir A. Gorges tr. Bacon’s De Sap. Vet. 127 As for 
simple bodies, their powers are not many, though ccrtaine 
and riolent, as existing without being weakned, diminished, 
or stented by mixture. 

8 . To cause (a fluid, etc.) to stop flowing or 
emanating; esp. to staunch (blood). Obs.^xc.dial. 

et, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vir. Ixx. (1495) 290 Some 
medycynes constreyne and stynten blode. <21400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxviii. 23 Heil sterre Jjat neuer 
stuntch liht. 2470-85 jlALORY Arthur vii. xviii. 241 The 
mas’den Lynet..vnarmed hymand serched his woundesand 
styntcd his blood. 2528 Faynel Salerne’s Regim, biiijb, 
The vtilite is to make thycke the thynne bloud, to stynte the 
superfluous ninnj’Uge therof. 2599 Breton Disc.Schoiler 
4 * Souldiour 30 A Cobweb and Salt, .will Stint a bleeding. 

0 * 2548 Elyot's Diet. s. v. Sisio^ Sisters sanguinetUt to stent 
bleedyng. i6ox Holland Pliny xxvi. xiii. 1 1 . 263 llie juice 
if it hee conveighed up into the nostbrils, stcntcth bleeding 
at nose. 2657 Billincsly Brashy-Mariyrol. xxi. 76 Nor 
shall the opened vein be stented. 2892 Haritand (Devon) 
Glcss.^ StainU to stanch. Some people have the power of 

* staintin* blid * by repeating a charm. 

f 9. To cause (a person, animal, oneself) to cease 
moving, to bring to a stand. Ohs. 

Stent survives dial, in Somerset and Devon in the sense 

* to bring (ahorse) toastand ' (said of difficulties or obstacles). 

Stt Eng. Dial. Did. ^ ^ ^ 

a. aj^o Otuel 1571 King karnifees him bauep istunt. 
c 2400 Song Roland 460 Then he stintid his sted & stod 
still sone. <r24So .Merlin For the kynges werestynted 
at the cntre of the forest by a river. 2450-2530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 42 As a man that rennyth downewarde from an hye 
hyl: be may not stynie hymseire,..tyll he comethe to the 
vale. 2533 Bellenden Livy ii. xxvi. (S.T.S.) 1 . 238 pe con- 
sul, seand pe place vnganand for batall, styntit his army. 
x6^H. HioKE. Apacal. Apoc.Zz Nor were they stinted here, 
hut won also a great part of Italy. 

0. c 2450 Cov. Myst. (1842) 396 Go stent me yone body wj'th 
youre stonys. 

b. To stop (a blow). Obs. 
az^^o otuel 497 pat strolc ich mente to pe, & now it is on 
pi stede istont. c 1470 Henky IVallace vu 567 Quhan euir 
thai hyt, na hames mycht thaim stynt. 

10. To check the growth of (an animal, plant) ; 
to arrest (growth) ; to force (a plant) into bloom by 
restricting its supply of nourishment. Cf. Stust v. 

173s Somerville Chase rv. 117 The laborious Cfaace Shall 
stint his (a young houndts] growth. jyS, E. Darwin Bot. 
Card. Uigz) I. IV. 47a Where cruder juices swell the leafy 
vein, Slint the young ^enn, [etc.]. 1844 H. Stephens BJt. 
Farm II. 698 Ifoung pigs are very susceptible of cold, and 
if exposed to it.. their growth will be.. stinted. 2844 Lo. 
Brougham Bril. Ceust. xv. (iSda) 234 ITie vices and the 
weaknesses, which peaceful times and regular govemnient 
either nip in the bud, or slint in their growth, i^s Flarist's 
yrnL (1846) VI. 247 The plant . . was stinted into a blooming 
condition. 

H. To limit, apportion, or appoint definitely. 
IL irans. To set bounds, ends, or limits to, to 
limit in extent orscope, to confineto certain limits. 
Now rare. Also, *|*to fix tbe maximum price of. 
Const, t al, to. 

* 5*3 Douglas AEneis iv. Frol. 260 To stint all thing salue 
thine awin appetite. So was in Inif thi frawart dcstanic. 2591 
Savil£ ’Tacitus, Hist. iv. xL 199 To moderate and stint the 
public expenses. 2604 T. Wright Passions vi. 346 Those 
wise and godly men which every day allot themselves a ccr- 
taine lime, stinting their bowers for meditation. 1621 T. 
'Williamson tr. Goulaks Wise Vieillard 7 By him, who 
bath the houre glasse of our life in his hand, who hath 
stinted our dayes bow long they shall runne. 2624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia fv. 163 Come was stinted at two shillings 
six pence the busbcll. 2640 Fuller yosepfCs Coat etc. 59 
The Passeover by God. was stinted to bee u.sed no ofiner. 
*^3 Baker Chror.., yas. 1 140 And lokeep the Order from 


swarming, hestinled it within the number of onely 200. 2662 
Power Exfi. Philos. Pref. bjb, They., that., think the 
particles of Matter may be too little, and that nature is 
stinted at an Atom, and must have a non ultra of her sub- 
divisions. 2727 Gay Fables xiv, 47 Stint not to truth the 
flow of wit, Be prompt to lye, whene’er 'tis fit. 2781 Cowper 
Reiirem. 719 Friends (for I cannot stint. . that name to one). 
2813 Byron Br. Abydos 1. xiv. Nor these [bA^ttlements] will 
rash intruder climb To list our words, or stint our time. 
2863 Kinglake Crimea (2877) I. ii. 22 The law of nations 
does not stint the right of executing justice. 2870 J. H. 
Newman Gram. Assent 11. viU. 259 When words are substi- 
tuted for symbols, it will be its aim to circumscribe and'stint 
their import as much as possible. 

fb. intr. Of a portion of land ; To end, have 
its boundary or limit. Ohs. 

2623 North Riding Rec.lyZZCi IV. 243 Thoneacre a brode 
wrangland, stinting att the strete. 

12. irans. To limit (the pasturage of common 
land) to a certain number of cattle ; also, to assign 
a limited right of pasturage to (a person). 

14.. Coventry Leei-bk. Item, ..the MaisterofS. Jones 
, .to go vnstynted, and the ( 2 omons of the Cite be stynted, 
no man to passe his rate. 2523 Fjtzherb. Surv. 3 b. In the 
whiche close euery man is stynted and sette to a certayntie 
howe many beestes be shall haue in the same. 2652 Blithe 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (ed. 3) App., That all Commons.. may 
be stinted or limited to a set number of cattell. x8o8 J.C. Cuk- 
wen Hints Econ. Feeding Stock 51 A dry sheltered pasture 
. , which had been so bard stinted as to afford them Ithe cows] 
Hltlc or no food. 2832 Choke Case 0/ Otmoor 23 Otmoor was 
not a common without stint ; but was liable to be stinted by 
Orders from the Moor Court. 2880 J. Williams Rights 0/ 
Common 84 A frith man. .was appointed by the cattle gate 
owners to take care that Bretherdale Bank was properly 
stinted. 

+ b. To hold a stint of. K{s.q absoL Obs. 

2^6 Grassmed s Acc.{f>ax\.^ed\ 05 Every inhabitant which 
stints in y* Common pasture shall send a mowder to scayle 
ye s** (Common pasture. 1698 Ibid. 93 All and every person 
qualifyed to stint y® s^ Moor sliall pay Threepence per Gate 
yearly for each Gate they shall stint. 

f 13. To prescribe or appoint definitely (a course 
of action, an amount, place, time, etc.) ; to restrict 
(a person) to a particular course of action or the 
like. Obs. 

^*S*3i *5®^ [see Stinted^//. <r. 1, 1 b]. 2590 J. Greenwood 
Collect. Sclaund. Art. B ij b, We wonder., that they dare be 
so bold as to set & stint the holy ghost, what, when, and 
how manie words to vttcr in prayer. x6xo (sec Stint 
sby 2 a]. 

absol. 2642 Milton Animadv. 19 Remon. And if the 
Lord’s Prayer be an ordinary, and stinted form, why not 
others? Ans, Because there no other Lords that can 
stint with like authority. 

+ b. intr. To fix a lime for something, Ohs. 

2656 in Burton's Diary (2828) L 23X He fully stinted to 
have been In York that night. 

14u irans. To restrict (a person, his share or 
right) with respect to quantity or number ; to limit 
in amount of allowance or indulgence, 
a. 25^ Nashe P. Penilesse E4b, Yron cups.. with yron 
plnnes in them, to stlnte euery man how much be should 
drinke. 2^3^ — Christ's T. M3, God stinted him, what 
Trees and Iruites he should eatc on. a 16x7 Bayne On Eph. 
(1638) 84 He hath not stinted us to any certain degree of 
knowledge. 2639 Fuller Holy War jii. xiv. 132 Wives he 
might have kept sans number, but stinted himself lo one or 
two, a 1692 Shadwell Volunteers i, ..May you., 

live till you shall wbh to dye... TVrrx, I vow, I wish you 
may live an Hundred Years... G. Bl, A Dod Wench, 
that’s not so well, thou stint’st me. 2720 Addison 'railer 
No. 255 r 2 We ought to stint our selves in our most lawful 
Satisfactions. 2855 Macaulay Hisi.Eng, xv. III, 591 Had 
he been wise he would have., stinted himself to one tattle at 
a meal. 

0 . 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 205 He, fearing the Female to 
lauish and to be no sparer of such vittailes as they baue, 

. .stenteth the Female and giueth bir hir task. 1678 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Crinu Laws Scot. ii. xv. § tt. (1699) 214 The 
Justice Court has iLs Macers, in which they are not stented 
to a particular number. 2724 Rasisay Tead. Misc, C1733) I. i 
58 Baitb I canna get To ane by law weVe stented. 28^ J. 
Aiton Dont. Econ. (1857) 250 Set the jobs by the piece, 
and not by day’s wages.. .Give the preference to the men of 
your own parish. Don’t stent them too tightly. 2860-95 J« 
Nicholotn Kiliutiddie (ed. 4) 166 (E.D.D.) Though stented 
to twa meals a day. 2894 Northumb, Gloss., Steni,..lo 
limit. * Aa’s stented tiv an oor at dinner,* 

15. (Now the most frequent use.) To limit 
unduly in supply ; to keep on short allowance, to 
scant. Const, of. 

a. 2722 De Plague (1754) 236 If you stint us, we shall 
make ourselves the better allowance. 2769 Goldsm. Des, 
Vill, 40 One only master grasps the wboledomain, And half 
a tillage stints tby smiling plain. 2794 Girlhood of ft. y. 
Holroyd {1896) 262 The Horse. . has been stinted of his Oats 
ever since. 28x2 Combe y’/V/«rrJ7Htfxxn, A work like this 1 
must not be stinted, Two thousand copies shall be printed, t 
2842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (cd. 4) 254 It is no un- 
common practice to stint the healthy appetites of the young, 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ora. (1863) 404 Of virtu- 
ous and religious parents who stinted themselves of necessary 
things. 1875 Swinburne Ess. Chapman 65 The double 
thread of the main plot is stinted of room lo work in. 2885-8 ] 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxriu 2 ITiey stint themselves I 
in their meals. 2907 J. H. PKrrr.vso'n Man-Eaters ofTsaxio I 
App, I. 324 But stint them of their rice, and they at once 
become sulky mutineers. j 

0. 2865 W. H.L.Testep. Poems j66 (E.D.D.) Dinnastent j 
us whan ye carve. | 

b. To limit (a supply) unduly ; to give in scanty ! 
measure. j 

2838 Prescott Ferd. 4- Is. (2846) II. xviii. 156 They were ! 

I not disposed to stint the measure of it when bis deserts were I 


once established, 2880 ‘ V. Lee ’ Italy iil ii. 108 The depu- 
tation of patricians., stinted neither trouble nor monev^to 
obtain first rate performers. 

absol. 2878 Marie A. Brown Nadeschda ij On the way 
pluck roses, do not stint. ^ 

c. intr. for ref. To * pinch \ go short. ? dial. 

2848 Mrs. GASKELL^/<zrj'<^<*^^^’^xxxvn, But it’s in things 
for show they cut .short ; while for such as me, it’s in things 
for life we’ve to stinL 2865 — Wives <5- Dan. xliii, I would 
have stinted and starved if mamma and I had got on., 
happily together. 

16. dial. To apportion a * stint ' of work to (a 
person) ; also, to fix upon a definite portion of 
work as a stint. (Cf. Stint sbX 7 .) 

2794 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 76 Boys spin hemp, stinted 
at six-pence a day, one with another.^ x866 W. Gregor 
Banff Ghis., Stent, to appoint a certain work; as, ‘Ibey 
stentit thimsels wee thir spinnan.’ 2883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-mining 241 Stint, to fix upon, or agree to, a certain 
number of trams being filled per stall per day. 

b. To assign (a workman) to a delinite task. 

2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 753 The field-workers of 
the farm., are placed or stented to tne work, as it is termed, 
at every 2 rows. Ibid. 2058. 

17. passive. Of a mare : To be served (by a 
horse): see quot. 1856 . Const, to. Also of a 
ewe: To conceive. 

2B23 ' JohBee'/ 7 ;V/, 7 «iys.v., A mare which has received 
a horse is said to be stinted to him.^ 2856 * Stonehenge’ 
Brit. Rural sports 11, i. vii. 343/1 It is usual after putting 
the mare to the horse lo take her to him every nine days, 
until she refuses him, when she is considered * stinted 
West. Morn. News-yo Aug. 1/6 Most of the ewes are stinted 
early in lamb. 

Stintage (stimted^). [f. Stist ii.ior v. + -age.] 
L a. = Stintikg hW. sb. 2 . b. The allotment of 
‘ stints (Cf. Stint sb.^ 6 .) 

2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) xj6 In the middle field 
beyond Keldiegate where the flatte runnes out, that is called 
the stintage, and that which is up towards the Spellowe 
heads is sayd to bee above the stintinge. 2894 Carlisle 
Patriot 4 May 3/7 (Cumbld. Gloss.) The old herds were re- 
appointed for the summer stintage. 

2. Niggardly apportionment. 

xB8z J. Walker yaunt to Auld Reekie 250 Thy mean 
penurious stintage O’ earthly pleasure. 

t Sti'ntance. Obs. rare—^. [f. Stint z/, + 
-.\NCE.] Cessation, limitation. 

*605 Lend. Prodigal i, i, Nay, I cannot weepe you cx- 
tempory : maiy% some two or three dayes hence, I shall 
weep without any stiniance;. 

j Stintch, obs. f. Stencb. 

! Stinted (sti’nted),///. a. [f. Stint -ED 1.] 
+ 1. Fixed or limited by authority or decree,; 
appointed, set. Obs. 

I a. a 25x3 Fabvan Chron. ni. (1533) 27/2 Where the mayre 
I and comynaltye of the cytye, hadae by the kynges grauntc 
* the cytye to ferme. .for astynted and ascertayned summe of 
I money, <^2550 Disc, Comitnu. Eng. (1893) 86 And some 
other, as gentTemen,,,servingmen, and all other Hvinge by 
anie rated and stinted rent or stipend, are greate loosers 
by it \sc. by the alteration of the coinage]. 2593 Nashe 
Christ's T. 28 'Jbe Earth left to be so fruitful! as it wonL 
No season but it exceeded hys stinted temprature. 2612 
CoRYAT Crudities 569 I! any should dare, .to passe by any 
of these places, and not pay ibe stinted summe of Money. 
2644 Milton Divorce 11. xiv. 58 Of popular vices those that 
may bee committed legally, will be more jieniicious then 
those. .not under a stinted priviledge to sin orderly and 
regularly. 4x2716 South Set‘m.i^^44)^\. 226 The creatures 
also have their set and stinted times allotted them, beyond 
which they can do nothing with success. 

0. 2786 Har'stRigxxvVi, Now when ihestcnted time is past 
Which they’re allowed to break their fast The master comes. 

t b. Id the controversies of the 17 th c, freq. ap- 
plied (echoing Barrowe’s nse ; see quot. 1 586 ) to set 
liturgical forms as opposed to ‘ free’ prayer, Obs. 

2586 Barrowb Exam. (^93) Bjb, Quest. 2. Wither be 
thinketh that any Leitourgies, or prescript formes of prayCT 
may be imposed vpon the church : and whither al read and 
stinted prayers be mere bablingin Gods sight 7 Ans. I node 
in the worde of God no. .such stinted leitourgies presenbed. 
2620 Bp. Hall APot, Brownists xxxviL 92 Ihe Priest 
appointed of old to vse a set forme vnder the law, ..so the 
people,.. Both of them a stinted Psalme for the Sabboth. 
2649 AIilton Eikoiti xvi, 251 He with sighs unutterable by 
any W’ords, much less by a stinted Litorgie, dwclUng in us, 
makes intercession for us. 27x2 Ld. King Primitive Ck. n. 
33 Now these other prayers which made up a great part of 
Divine Service were not stinted and imposed forms. 

2. Of pasture : Divided into or subject lo rights 
of pasturage ; limited to the pasturing of a definite 
number of cattle. 

2690 Andros Tracts (z£68) I. 97 The Proprietors of the 
stinted Pasture in Charlestown, 2700 Mem. St. Giles's (Sur- 
tees) 96 The many Whins that growelb on Gilligate Moor 
(or stainted Pasture) do very much damnific the said moor, 
1796 W. H. ^Iarshall W, England II. 136 They were made 
from the unreclaimed forest state; without the inlervenlioo 
of common fields or stinted pastures. 18^4 SPee. Re/. Jn- 
closure Comm. 3 Wanwood stinted pasture. Ibid., Common 
fields and lands, subject to stinted rights. 2892 M. C. F. 
Morris Yorks. Folk-'lalk Gloss, s.v., A stinted pasture is a 
pasture limited lo carry so many sheep. 

3. Limited in quantity, scanty. 

2629 Gaule Pract. Theories 1^ Inline owne Infinicie [sic] 
enlarges me to Wrath aboue their stinted Capacities. ^2783 
Crabbe Village i. j6q Nor mock the mUcry of a stinted 
meal — Homely, not wholesome; plain, not plenteous, 28x9 
Scott Jvanhoe xxvi, 1 would rather remain in this ball a 
week without food save the prisoner’s stinted loaC 2863 
Kinglake Crimea (1876) 1 . xl 268 This order.. conferred 
but a narrow and stinted authority, 2864 Tennvso.n Enoch 



STINTBR. 


He. .help'd At lading and unlading the tall barks 
That brought the stinted commerce of those days. 1890 
spectator 15 Feb.. [He] made an insufficient and stinted 
apolo^, when at last it became evident that an apology 
must be made. 

b. Limited in scope, narrow. 

17x0 Bf.rkelev Princ. Hum, Knowl. § 81 My own few, 
stinted, narrow inlets of perception. X760-7* H. Brooke 
Pool 0/ Quett. (t8o9> IV, 148 [They] would have thrust me 
wholly from Christ, if I did not consent to receive him within 
their stinted pale. 

4 , Of a plant or animal : Checked in growth, 
undeveloped ; hence, undersized. Cf. Stunted. 

X759 tr. DtthameVs Hush. i. xii. (1762) 63 When plants 
grow stinted or sickly in a poor soil. 1763 Mills Pract. 
Hush. 2V, 320 If they make thriving shoots, which have not 
a ragged or stinted appearance. 1795 Burns Destr. Dnwt^ 
lanrig Woods iv, And scarce a stintit birk is left To shiver 
in the blast Its lane. 1842 Florist's Jrnl, (1646) III. 83 If 
the situation is much exposed and the soil very poor, the 
dog-rose is very stinted, and soon ceases to grow, 

trafis/.^ 1831 Carlyle Sartor Res. i. i. Perhaps it is proof 
of the stinted condition in which pure Science. .languishes 
among us. 1864-8 Browning y, Lee's Wi/e viir. iii, Who art 
thou, with stinted soul And stunted body? 

6. Of a mare or she-ass : In foal. 

1847 Halliwell, Stinted^ in foal, as a mare. West. X884 
W. Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept., A female donkey, stinted. 

Hence Sti'ntedly adv., Sti'ntedness. 

1827 Carlyle Mise.^ Richter I. ar It is.. a nature in 
harmony with itself^ reconciled to the world and its stinted- 
ness and contradiction. 1853 Geo. Eliot Romola xxxviii, 
He was content to lie hard, and live stintedly. 189* Tenny- 
son Foresters i. i, Now you know why we live so stintedly. 

Stinter (stimtai). [+-euI.] One who or 
something which stints, in the senses of the verb. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it, i. i. Eden 140 Ifthere.,the 
Sun (the^ Season's stinter) Made no hot Summer, nor no 
hoary Winter. i6ix Cotcr., Limiieur^ a limiter, bounder, 
stinter. X70X Mem. St. Giles's (Surtees) 96 All these present 
Inhabitants.. not booked asSiinters, ory* have not paid for 
..their Gates on our stinted Pasture .shall have no right 
there without paying, .Six pounds in hand for their six 
Gates, a 1716 South Serm, (1727) II. 1x2 Let us now see 
whether a Set-form, or this Extemporary way, be the greater 
hinderer, and stinter of It (the Spirit of Praj’crJ 
Sti-ntUy, nonee-wd, [f. Stintth. + -r,T 2 .] 
In a stinted or niggardly manner. 

1881 Count Orsi Recoil. 28 The inefficiency of the police, 
so badly organised, and composed of men stintily paid. 

Sti'iitiiig, vhl, sh, [f. Stint v. + -ing 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Stint in various senses; 
+ stopping, ceasing, coming or bringing to an end 
{fihs^ ; limiting, apportioning within limits ; undue 
limitation, scant supply. 

1338 R. Brukne Chron. (1725) x Had |?ei nostjmtjmg.bot 
}7orgh alle b«i ran. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 70x6 Right 
swa Jie devels salle ay dyng On be synfulle, with-outen 
styntyng. ^1420 Prymcri^\%. Douce 27s If. ob). To thee 
cherubyn and cerapbin crien with voice with outen stent- 
inge. cx^e Henry Wallace vi. 46 And thus beg.an the 
styntyn off this stryff. 1508 DoNBAR.^^ri'«^^Bothadthay 
maid of mannace ony mynting In speciall, sic stryfe sould 
ryse but styniing. 2656 Bramhall Repiic. 37 They have no 
Liturgy at all, but account it a stinting of the Spirit.^ 
PoLLEXFEN Dlsc* Trade (1697) sp It may occasion prejudiaal 
Retaliationsw.and if too much Practised, may prove a 
Stinting of Trade. 1839 Thackeray Fatal Boots Feb., I 
always was fond of good wine. .and, by Jupiter 1 on this 
night I had my little skinful,— for there was no stipling. 
1907 Macm. Ma^. Jan. 235 There i.s absolutely no stinting 
of vivid impressions on first treading Indian soil, 
i* b. Stinting of the sun = Solstice. Obs, 

1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) I. 327 In be soraer tyme 
aboute b® styntynge of be sonne. 

2 . concr. (See quot. 1SS9.I 

164X [see Stintace i]. 1669 North Riding Rec. IV. 169 
That is to say, two lands and one gaire, part thereof lying on 
the west stintingeof the Wetlands of Thirske. 1889 N. IF. 
Line. Gloss.t Stinting^ a portion of the common meadow set 
apart for the use of one person.. .In an Amcolts rental of 
the sixteenth century, I have met with a place called the 
* upper stinting '. 

stinting, ppl. a- [-ING That stints. 

1867 Morn. Star j2 JIar., The. .dilution. .requires to be 
added with a stinting hand. 

Hence Sti'ntlngly adv. 

1857 Geo. Eliot Scenes Cler. Life (rSsSl II. 176 He often 
ate his dinnerstintingly, oppressed by the thought that there 
H-ere men, women, and children, with nodinnerto sit down to. 

Stintless (sti-ntles), a. [f. Stint s 5.1 + -less.] 
1 . That may not be stinted or cansed to cease ; 
that may not be assuaged or satisfied. Ohs, 

1587 T. Hughes Mis/art. Arthur Epil. 8 See heere..The 
lasting panges: the stlntlesse gree/es : the teares._ 1598 
Rowlands Betray. Christ Gjb, His life was nothing els 
but .«!tlntlesse passion. 1657 S. Purch^ ^ , Flyiug.Ins. 
114 ()nly resolution can make them give back, give over, 
they will make many tedious and slintlesse onsets. 

2 . Supplied without stint. 

X844 Ld. Brougham A. Lunel I. i. 22 But, oh he^ens. 
how much besides of this ceaseless and stintless chatter 
p^sed through both ears without, .reaching the mind. 1889 
Kuskin Prxterita III. 18 The only constant form of pure 
religion [is] in useful work, faithful love, and stintless chanty. 

3 . qnasi-«</z'. Ceaselessly. 

X598 Rowlands Betray. Christ Giv, The Virglne mother 
cheefe in moumefull teares, With holy Maries twaine that 
stintlesse wept. 

Stinty (stimti), a. rarc'^. [f. Stint sh.^ + -T.] 
Stinted, meagre, nigpirdly. 

1849 Rock cA. 0/ Fathers II. 327 Those endowments 
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which our Anglo-Saxon forefathers made., were neither few 
nor stinty. 2876 Whitby Gloss.^ Stinty^ niggardly. 
Stiony, variant of Styant dial, 

Stip, Stipand, obs. ff. Steep Stipend. 
ShipatG (stoi'p/t), a, Bot. £ad, L. sttfatus^ pa, 
pple. of see next.] Crowded. 

xSyx W. A. Leighton Lichen-JJora 83 Smooth or longi- 
tudinally rugulose, dispersed or sttpale. 
tStipate, V. Obs. rare. [f. L, sttpai-, ppl. 
stem of stipare, to crowd, to accompany in crowds.] 
\n passive. To be attended by a crowd. 

1587 Fleaiing Contirt.^ Holtnshed III. 10x3/2 The duches 
of Clarence, thejord Dineham.. .and the baron of Carew., , 
came to this citie, being accompanied and stipated \%'ith a 
thousand fightingmen. 

StipatlOU (staiprfjbn). [ad. L. stipationem, f. 
sttpSre : see prec. and -ation.] 

1 1 . * A guarding or ennironing about’ (Cockeram 
1623). Obs.—° 

2 . Bot. ‘ An accnmnlation in the tissues or 
cavities ’ (B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, 1900). 
Stipe (staip). [a. F. stipe, ad. L. stipes {stlpit-) 
log, post, tree-trunk (in mod.L. = sense i).] 

1 . Bot. A footstalk ; in various applications : the 
stalk which supports the pileus of a fungus ; the 
leafstalk of a fem ; the support of a gynmeeum or 
a carpel ; = Stipes i. 

1785 Marty'k Lett. Bot. xxxii. (x794)490 From these arises 
a stipe or stem supporting holloiv conical receptacles. xBxx 
Sir J. E. Ssiipi Gram. Bot. 8 Stipes, a Stipe, is the Stem 
of a Frond as in Ferns, where It is commonly scaly; or the 
stalk of a Fungus. 2837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 46 If the stipe 
od Aspidium f'ilix-mas is divided by a transverse section, 
the section will exhibit fete.]. 1861 H. Macmillan 
Page Nat. 2x4 7 ‘he tubercle rapidlj' increases, until at last 
it produces from its interior, a long, thick, fleshy stem or 
stipe, surmounted by a pileus. 

Comb, 1873 E. Balfour Cycl. IndiaitA. 2) V. 57X Stipe- 
clasping brake, Pteris amplexicauUs. 

2 . Altai. ' A stem : applied to two branches, 
anterior and posterior, of the zygal or paroccipital 
fissure of the brain.* 

X89X Century Diet, citing B. G. Wilder. 

3 . Zool, e= .Stipes. x89t Century Diet. 

Stipe, obs. form of Steep a. and v. 
fStiped. Bot. Obs. [f. Stipe + -ed^] == Sti- 

riTATE a.' 

1785 Martyn Lett, Bot. xxvi. (1794) 578 note, In others it 
(the down] is stiped orstipitate; that is, has a stem inter- 
posed between it and the seed. 

Stipel (stai'pel). Bot. Also 9 stipelle. [ad. F, 
stipelle, ad. mod.L. stipella : see next.] (See quots.) 

2821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 84 Stipelle. Stipella, a 
kind of stipule placed at the base of the leaflets on the 
common petiole, 2835 Xmvxxx Dttrod. Bot. (2839) 144 In 
pinnated leaves there is often a pair of stipules at the base 
of each leaflet, as well as two at the base of the common 
petiole i^stipules, under such circumstances,are c^led stipels. 

II Stipella (stipeda). Bot. [mod.L., dim of L, 
Stipula.] = prec. 

1832 Lindlew Introd.Bot, 99 Stipulae, under such circum- 
stances, are called stipellse. [(jf. prec., quot. 1B35.J 1870 
Hooker .S'/ wrf. Flora Thaliclrum minus... Various forms 
have sometimes stipells to the leaflets. 

Stipellate (Stiped/t), a. [ad. mod.L. stipcR 
latus, f. stipella : see prec. and -ate'A] Furnished 
with stipels. Also d'Stipe'llated xz. 

2822 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. 80 Leafstalks... Stipel- 
lated, sUpellati. Secondary, &c, leafstalks furnished at 
their base with .small stipules. 1845 A. Gray Bot, TexGbk. 
(ed. 2) 123 Stipellate. 2870 Hooker Stud, Flora 84 Legu- 
minosz. .leaflets often stipellate. 

Stipend (storpend), jA Forms; 5 stipendy, 
5-6 stipende, 6 stipound, stipent. Sc. stepende, 
stipand, 6-8 atypend(e, 7 stipen, stippyant, 
Sc. steipen, 8 stypand, 6- stipend, [a, OF, 
stipende, stipendie, ad. L. sitpendium^ for *stip~ 
pendium, f. stip-em (nom. slips only in glosses) 
money payment, wages, alms, f. pendHre to weigh, 
hence to pay, Cf. It. stipaidio, Sp., Pg. estipendio.^ 

1 . The pay of a soldier. Now rare. 
z432”Sotr. Higden (Rolls) HI. 441 Iflhefaders diede iheire 
sonnes scholde haue theire siipendy. XSSS Eden Decades 
(.Arb.) 127 Many offered them seines to goo with him of 
theyr owne charges withowt the kynges stipende. 1582 
N. T. (Rhern.; Luke iii. 14 And he said to them,, .be con- 
tent with your stipends. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leds Africa ni. 
160 Neither had they any other weapons but hand-bowes., 
vnto which attendants the King allowed a large stipend. 
1653 Jer. Taylor Serm, Vr,, Winter iii. 35 It is the gift 
of God; a donative beyond the o^wnor, the military sti- 
pend. 2670 Milton Hist. Brit. tir. 112 Others.. were,. en- 
tertain'd without suspicion on these terras, that they should 
b»r the brunt of War a^inst the Piets, receaving stipend 
and some place to inhamt- 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. I- 
176 The temporary use of land was_ bestowed on the one 
hand, as the stipend for military service to be performed on 
the other. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 546 The 
citiren was heavily taxed for the purpose of paying to the 
soldier the largest military siipiend known in Europe. 187S 
Merivai.e Gen. Hist. Rome xxn. (1877)224 Cicero. .«xned 
under the auspices of Sirabo bis first and only ‘ stipend . 

+ b. At one s own stipends, \.e. ‘charge : cj. 

I <ior. ix, 7 (Vulg.), Quis militat suis stipendus 
unquam ? 

x43»-So tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 180 The Ronian« v«dc 
this consuetude, that men %'scnge Kitcllw 
of theire propre stlpendies and goodes lL,ut teliatojes 


STIPEND. 

^lip‘^iis propriis\. 2 D alrymple tr. Leslie's 
lltit. licot. I. X04 Baith the nobilitie and the haill peple 
fechtes vpon thair awne stipends. 

t O. Military service. Ofa.— ‘ [A Latin use.] 

1604 Edmonds Ohserv, CeesaAs Conini, 2 The law required 
euery mao to perfect the complete number of twentie yeares 
stipend. 

2 , A salary' or fixed periodical payment, made 
(annually or at shorter intervals) to a clergyman, 
teacher , or public official, in requital of his services. 

In Scotland practically confined to the pajTnent received 
by a clergyman. In England it is the usual word for the 
pay of a curate or other clergj’man remunerated at a fixed 
rate, of superior schoolmasier, of a professor, of a judge. 
1 he official income of a minister of state, on the other band, 
or that of a civil servant, is more commonly called salary. 

2432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) V. 403 The consueludo of the 
churche of Rome is that iiij. porcions be made of every 
stipendy congruente; oon porcion to the bischoppe and to 
his howseholde; the seconde porcion to the clergy [etc.]. 
2480 in Bury //-V/Zr (Camden) 6x, 1 wole y* theseid chauntiy 
priest haue for his stipende yerely x.marc’of lawfull money. 
2^23 Lincoln Wills [1914) 1. iiB To an honest prest. . to his 
stipound the sowme ofvZ. 2545 BrinklowCw///. ix. (2874) 
22 That all iudges and pleaters shuld lyue vpon a stypend, 
& cetera. 2553 Respublka ni. vi. 860 This bag.. is bribes 
above ray stipende in offecis. 2564 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot,!. 287 The ministeris geltis na pajTnent of thair ap- 
pointit stipends- 2575 GASCOiGNEfyAxxjr of Gort. Wks. xpxo 
II. 14 It shall nowe bee our partes to understand wnat 
stipend may content you [sc. tutors] for your paines. 2592-5 
Spenser Col. Clout 746 For Cjmthia doth in sciences abound, 
And glues to their professors stipends large. 2599 Shuttle- 
^ worth's Ace. (Chetham Soc.) 117 To Mr. Saunders, the late 
I vicar of Bolton, being last of his half yeares stipend, ..xxv*. 
2643 Baker Chron., fas, /, isx Edward Allin. .founded a 
faire Hospitall at Dulwich.. to have a Schoolemaster with 
dyet, and a convenient stipend. 2649 LAMONTi?x<x^ (Maitl. 
Club) II At his transporiation, the steipen ofthesaid parish 
was augmented by the Earle of Keelly. c 1730 Ramsay 
Fxr/b/xxiv, Willpreists without theirslypands preich? 2782 
V. Knox Ess. hii. I. 235 The stipends of the most useful 
part of the clergy, those who officiate, are often not greater 
than the earning? of a hireling mechanic. 1786 Burns 
Ordination y) That Stipend is a carnal weed He takes but 
for the f^hion. 28x8 Scott Hri. Midi, viii. What have I 
been paying stipend and teind, parsonage and vicarage, for, 

. .an 1 cannaget a spell of a prayer for’t? 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ill. I. 309 In fact, how'ever, the stipends of the 
higher class of official men W’ere as large as at present, 
and not seldom larger. xB6x [Trevelyan] Horace at Univ. 
Athens 1 shall make bold to take the college plate. 

And lay a tax of ninety-nine per cent On all the fellows* 
stipends and the rent. 2883 Athenaeum 30 June 828/x A 
superintendent of the workshops must be paid a stipend 
sufficient to secure a man combining scientific knowledge., 
and practical ability. 2883 Bosw. Smith Ld. Lawrence 1 . 
xi. 30Q The stipend of the teacher was precarious enough. 

•f D, In generalized sense. Obs. 

2529 Supplic. to King (E.E.T.S.) 29 Suche which haue 
receyued lyuiiige and stypende to be in their churches. 
2539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 9 Reders of Greet, Ebrewe, and 
Latten to have good stipend. 2559 Bp.^Cox in Strype Ann. 
Ref. (1700) I. vi. 100 We fear God will not bear it well, 
That the Stipend of his holy Ministry* should be diminbbed 
or impaired. 2579-80 IHowtv. Plutarch, Alexander {ibxdl 
676 Philip.. sent for Aristotle.. to teach his son, vnto whom 
he gaue honourable stipend. 

1 3 . gen. Payment for ser\ices, wages. Obs. 

25x4 Barclay Cit. 6- Uplondyshm. (Per^ Soc.) 23 Some 
gladly borowe, and never paye agayne, Some kepe from 
servauntes the stipend of theyr payne, 2551 T. Wilson 
Logic 51 Noble men are desirous to haue a good horse- 
keeper that can keepe their horses well, and they spare not 
to giue great stipends to such, 25^ Warner Alb. Eng. iv. 
xxn. (1592) 97 Yet, wot I, neuer Traytour did hk Treasons 
Sij'pend rois. 2614 Ralegh Hist. World tv. vii. § x. 294 
'ITie Generali consecrated a Temple to them [Castor and 
PoIJuxJ as a stipend for iheir paines. 1621 Burton Atiat, 
Mel. 11. ii. IV. 341 Many Gentlemen . . will, .voluntarily VTider- 
lake that to satisfie their pleasure,^ which a poorc man for 
a good stipend would scarce be hired to vndergoe. 2637 
Marmion Cupid <5- Psyche ii. ii, K 3 b, And poore rnan, 
though tyde serve, and the wind, If he no stipend bring, 
must stay behind. 1642 Milton Apd. Smect.\lVs,. 1851 
HI. 3x5 How can we believe ye would refuse to take the 
stipend of Rome, when ye shame not to live upon the 
almes-basket of her prayers? 2825 W. Irving Wolfert's 
Roost (285s) 17s The porter and his wife act as domestics., 
making their beds, arranging their rooms, ..and doing other 
menial offices, for which theyreceive a monthly stipend. 1856 
Sir B. Brodib Psychol. lug. (1862) II. v. 149 The boys are 
generally taken away from school as soon as they are able 
to earn some small stipend. 2863 Confess. '1 icket-of Leave 
Man 51 Every postman has his ‘ walk ', as you know . and 
certain houses in the City pay their postman stipend for 
the speedier delivery of their letters ever>' morning. 

•ft). In i6-i7lh c. often in echoes of Kom. vi. 

2X (Vole;.), Stipendia enim peccati mors. ^ 

1549 Latimer 7 lh Serm. hef. Edsu. VI Bbv, [Christ] 
toke vpon hym our synnes...! mcane not so, l ' 

not to commit it, but to purge it, to cleanse »t, to brare ine 
st>*pende of it. ?x5S4 C^ovebdalb Hope of 
x72Thc..bible..sayeth euidently: death is 
rewarde of synne. 2575-85 Abp. Sandys 
ing our sinne with the Med. 

the same, wee [etc.]. 1620 Quarles ,^7 "f 

vi. F 3. Lo, Death is.. The iu^t P ,* V® r ffie 

sinne. 2620 R. Hill PatJav. Piety (repr.) II. 58 lor the 
stipend and wages of sin is death. /» rr 

A fixed periodical payment of any kind, e.^ 

a pension or allowance, 'fa tax. t f P 

in M to Mm Jhc mn;n.cDnn« 

rlrSrM io alow out of yc common liutchc 
siiKndSfoTo fi^ndingc of certayno Gccsc. .555 

S^ES (Arb.) 090 A ccrtcyne stypende in manor of 

Smi Daus tr. SIdiunc’i Cemm. .14 This anoual 
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STIPITATE. 


stypende, called of the common people Peter pence. 1560 
Gresham in Burgon (1839) I. 310 Most humblye desir- 
ing you to be so good Father unto hym. .as to augment his 
stipend to one hundrelhe crowns more by the yere j . . where- 
l^e a maye raeynteynehymselfesomethinge like your eldest 
son, 1607 Topsell Beasts soo There was no meane 

prince in all India which was not Lord of many Elephants. 
'I’he king of Palibotrse kept in stipend, eight thoi^and euery 
day. 1607 B. N. C. Muniments 23. 8x Received of the 
Renter-warden of the Skinner Company for a yearly Slip- 
pyant for a SchoIIer. a 1652 Brome Queenes ExUt. i. li. 
(1657) B 4, Allowing you That yearly stipen formerly I 
gave you. 1694 E. Phillips tu Miltoits Lett, State It 
IS.. most unjust th.at they [rc. guests and strangers] should 
be compell’d to pay publick Stipends in a Foreign Common- 
wealth to him from whom they are . . deliverM at home. 1751 
Eliza Haywood Betsy Thoughtless i V, 45 For I confess my 
self utterly unable to maintain a family, like our’s, on the 
nigard stipend you have allotted for that purpose. 1^66 
Blackstone C<>w;«.ii.xxx.454 Hiring is always forapnee, 
a stipend, or additional recompense; borrowing is merely 
gratuitous. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs of India Wks. 1842 
II, 60 On the same complicated principles the subsequent 
resolution of the board professes to allow the naboo the 
management of his stipend and eii^nces. 1838 Dickens 
Nic/i. Nick, xxxiv, Mr, Mantalini waited, .to hear the 
amount of the proposed stipend. 1848 — Haunted Man i. 
24 His very picter., hangs in what used to be. .afore our ten 
poor gentlemen commuted for an annual stipend in money, 
our great Dinner Hall. 

+ b. A dole or allowance in kind. Obs. rare. 

1631 Weever Anc, Funeral Mon. 331 A weekly stipend 
of bread to the poore. 

+ c. Income. Obs, 

i^S All Fooles l. L B4, That knights compe- 

tency you haue gotten With care and labour j he with lust 
and xdlenesse Will bring into the stypend of a begger. 1612 
W.’Pakkes Curtaine-Dr, (1876) ao Yearely, or certaine 
stmend hath he none, 
o. attrib^ as \ stipend coin^ ivageif, 

1531 Test, Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 23, v li. for his stipent wage. 
1338 Bal¥: Bapi, Preach, in Harl. Misc, (1744) 1. 102 For 
your peynes ye haue appoynted by the emproure Your sty- 
ende wages.^ 1591 ist Pt. Troubl. Raigne yoht D3, And 
ere in manage 1 doo giue with her,.thirtie thousande 
markes of stipend coyne. 

t Sti'pend, v. Obs, Also 7 stipen. [f. Sti- 
pend sb, Cf. F. stipendier (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darra,),’ Sp. cstipendiar^ It. siipeudiare \ also L. 
sHpendidrt lo be in receipt of pay.] 
t irans. To pay as a reward, (in the Fr. orig. 
siipmdier is used as in 2 below ; Caxton has mis- 
taken or altered the construction.) 

X490 Caxtoh Eneydos ix. 38 She wolde rewarde theym 
wytb suebe guerdons as apperteynetb to grete and hie 
goddys to be stypended. 

2. To provide with a stipend, salary, or pension. 
*597 Warner Alb, Ettf, ix, liii. 240 Scarse will their 
Studies stipend them, thefr wlues and Children cute. x$az 
in Foley Rec, Eng. Prov. S* y, (1880) VI. 735 He hath 
stipened one Allen, a soldier, a cunning fellow, for that 
purpose.^ 1620 Shelton Pi. Qutx. xlvii. 306, 1, Sir, am 
a Poyrimn, and am stipended in this Hand to bee so to the 
(Souemours of it. 1636 Direct. Cure 0/ Plague B 3 b, Three 
Chirurgions,.are also to be stipended by the City. x6sx 
tr. Life Father Paul Sar/i (1676) 60 In Rome after they 
were secur’d and stipended for a time, it came after lo a 
resolution of casting them into Faison, 

+ Stipendary, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 stypen- 
dare. [f. Stipend sb, + -aey.] 

A- adj, — Stipendiary a, 

1540 Act 32 Hen. FIJI, c. 23 § 3 All and singulier stipen- 
dary prcestis. x5S2-'3 Inv. Ch, Goods Stafford 84 Rychard 
Forsett..solde the ornaments of a st>’pendare prest ther.. 
for the sume of ijs. 1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus i. 23 The 
souldiers stipendar>'. 1591-2 in S\vayne Churchw. Acc, 
Sarum (1896) 298 Curates stipendary nobles dew for two 
yeares..i3S. 4d. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Cxsar's Coinm, 

2 According to the proportion of their stipendary time, as 
the Equhes were admitted Tribunes at flue yearcs, so were 
the leglonarie footmen at ten. 1604 Bancroft in NeaCs 
Hist. Puritatis (1754) I. 435 These are either slipcndary 
curates, or stipendary lecturers, or men beneficed. 16x2 R. 
Fenton Usury 02 Stipendarie maintenance was first the 
jnuenlion of that Idolater Micha. 1619*!*. aiiLLES tr. Mexia's 
etc. Treas, Anc, fy Mod. Tinies II. 336/2 We haue distri- 
buted the people gouernd in common by the Cantons of 
Switzerland, into fiue stipendary Townes, [etc.]. 

B. sb. ~ Stipendiary sb. 

1530-1 Act 22 lien. VI If c. 15 § i All persones Vicars 
Curates Chauntne Prestes Stypendaries. 1549 in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 223 All the stipendaryes above wryllon have 
hadd..ij.x. wekelye ffor theyr dyett. X56X Abp. Parker in 
Cardwell Docum. Ann. (1839) 272 Stipendaries, and 

curates, and all such benefic^ men. 1584 B. R. tr. Hero, 
dotus iL 116 When as..Apo’es on the one side with his 
stipendaries, and on the other side Ainasis with an huge 
army of the ri£g>’piians were come into the City Memphis, 
they clobcd battaile. 1601 [? Marston] fack Drums Enlert, 
11. £>3, As if she knew you more then fora youth, A younger 
brother, and a stipendary. 2623 Massinger Nnv IVay i. i. 
(1633) B4, Money from thee? From a boy? astipendary? 
one that Hues At the deuotion of a stepmother. 1657 Spar- 
row Bk. Com. Prayer 89 By Curates here are not 
meant Stipendaries... But all. .to whom the Bishop. .hath 
committed the cure of souls. x66o Coke yustice Vind, 49 
Like a Mercenary stipendary to Lewis the 13. ..he makes 
neither King nor People judge of succession. 

Stipended, (///.) a. rare. [f. Stipend sb. or 
V. -I- -ED.] That receives a stipend. 

1613 F.Robaktes Revenue Gosf. 137 When the stipended 
ilini-sler is at his stint, and can get no further. 

t Stipe*ndial, a, Obs.—^ [f. E. stlpendi-iwi 
Stipend sb. -al.J * Belonging to wages or hire * 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


Stipendia*riau, a, rare, [f. L, stlpendid- 
ri-us Stipendiary -h -an.] Characteristic of a 
stipendiary or mercenary soldier. 

1796 W. Seward Anecd, III. 382 Lord Chatham was 
obliged to call in to its aid the mercenary troops of otliur 
Nations.. .He never so completely saturated stipendiarian 
rapacity, that [etc.]. 

Stipe’ndiarisb. rare~'^, [f. L. sHpendidri-tts 

(see next) + -iST,] == Stipendiary B i, 

1834 CoBBETT Hist. Geo, IVf II. x. 505 The poor sli- 
pendiarists who officiated were left with means inferior to 
those of journeymen tradesmen. 

Stipendiary (stoipemdiari), a. and sb. Also 
7 Sc. stipenoiar. [ad. L. stipendidrius, f. slipen- 
dium : see Stipend sb. and -aby.] A. adj. 

1. That receives a stipend. Of a soldier (now 
rare ) : Serving for pay, mercenary. 

Stipendiary maHslrate: in England, a salaried official 
exercising judicial functions similar to those exercised by 
the unpaid justices of the peace. 

In quot. c 1545 the MS. may have had stipendary. 

CZ545 in Burnet's Hist, Ref, (1681) IL ii. Rea i. xxvii. 
152 Salaries, or Wages of Stipendiary Priests. i6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. viiL 532 He makes it his first care to 
fasten to himself, by present largesse, and large promises of 
future fauours,..all the Stipendiaric Souldiers. .of his de- 
ceased Brother. 1617 Morysom Itin. iii. 251 Five stipen- 
diary Cities,.. so-called, because they serve the Sweitzers in 
warre at their stipend, c 1620 Ibid. iv. (1903) 426 Sigonlus 
the Popes stipendiary Professor of historyes in this Vni- 
versity (Bologna]. 1625 Hart Anal. Ur. 1. L 10 Each Citie 
..hath moe or fewer of those stipendiarie Physitians. 2665 
Surv, Affaires Netherlands 169 The Ministers . . being Poor, 
and stipcndian'» being allowed seldom above ;^5o a year. 
1813 Hansard's Pari. Deb. XXVI. joo Sir Samuel Romilly 
was against the principle of the [Manchester Justices’] Bill, 
inasmuch as it went to introduce stipendiary magistrates in 
the place of that respectable class of magistrates, who in 
this county discharged the functions of magistracy gratuit- 
ously. 28x7 M. Sutton Ibid. XXXVI. 91 A bill ‘ to con- 
solidate and amend the laws.. for the support and mainten- 
ance of >ripendiaiy curates in England*. 2818 Hallam Mid. 
/I^crvm.H.(i8r9)II.428 WilliamtlL.had always stipendiary 
soldiers at his command. 283^ Act 2 d* 3 FVcA c. 15 § 2 Any 
such Stipendiary Justice to sit and act as a Justice of the 
Peace of the said County lof Stafford]. 2850 IDickens Dav. 
Copp. xxvi, My very carpet bag was an object of veneration 
to the stipendiary clerks. 1859 Meredith R, Feverel i, 
Adrian became stipendiary officer in his uncle’s household. 
2863 H. Cox Insiit, III. viii. 703 Stipendiary troops, both 
national and foreign. 1865 Dickens MuU Hr. n. i, Mr. 
Bradley Headstone, highly certificated stipendiary school- 
master. 1868 SUphenf Laws Eng. (ed. 6) II. 685 notCy In 
certain populous aistricts, viz., in the metropolis and else- 
where, it has become the practice to appoint^paid {or sti- 
pendiary) magistrates, and generally %vitn additional powers. 
1875 Stubbs Comt. Hist, ll. xvii. 555 To make the king a 
mere stipendiary officer, 

2. Pertaining to a stipend or stipends ; of the 
nature of a stipend. Also, of services : Paid for 
by a stipend. 

1659 Milton Hirelings 104 That the magistrate.. should 
take into bis own power the stipendiarie maintenance of 
church-ministers,. .can stand neither with the peoples right 
nor with Christian liberty. 1839 HallamZ.;/. Europe \\. 
11, ii. § 9. 63 Did they perceive an unjust prejudice against 
stipendiary instruction? they gave it gratuitously. 2844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 366 Ibe non-compliance of 
the Government with bis application for an augmented 
stipendiary grant. 

0. Rout an Law, (See quot.) 

1880 Muirheao Gains ii. | 21 Stipendiary lands arc those 
Mtuated in provinces regarded as specially belonging to the 
Roman people; tributary those lying in provinces held to 
belong specially to the emperor. 

B. sb. 

1, One who receives a stipend ; a salaried clergy- 
man or teacher ; f a pensioner. 

In quot. C1584 the MS. may have had stipendaries. 

CIS84 Abp, Loftus in Nicolas Life Sir C. Hatton (1847) 
358 In the mean season, the several cures of the incumbents 
of the church must be left to unlearned stipendiarie.s-. 2636 
Direct. Cure Plague B 3, That thc<;e Doctors bee sti- 
pendiaries to the City for their Imes. 1638 Sir T, Herbert 
Trav, (ed. 2) 106 They.. post to Lahore to apprehend 
Sheryar whom they heard was baffled by Godgee Abdul- 
Hassen once his stipendiary', a 2668 Chron. Perth (Maitl. 
Club) 5 He taucht on Sonday befoir none the 28 of Sep- 
tember preceding in eodem anno, his exccutouris cravit 
ane an, bot gutt nane, he was ane nakit stipendiar. 2737 
Glover Leonidas y, 228 (viii. 261} If thou be’at some fugi- 
tive, who, lost To libcr^' and virtue, art become A tyrant’s 
vile stipendiary’. 1817 (roLERlD(;£ Lay Serm., * Blessed are 
ye ' 23 Fh® agriculturalist, the manufacturer, or the trades- 
man (all in short but annuitants and fixed stipendiaries)., 
would shortly have (cic.J. 2845 Sumner True Grandeur 
Naiiotis (1846} 15 A Utile cheese and a few vegetables arc 
all that can be afforded to the sick and wounded, those 
sacred stipendiaries upon human charity. 1849-50 Alison 
Hist. Europe 1. v, §34.594, 1 know but three ways of living 
in society : you must be either a beggar, a robber, or a 
stipendiary. ^ 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xx, Mr. Guppy’s 
two fellow-stipendiaries are away on leave, 

f b. A Stipendiary soldier, a mercenary. Obs. 
2768 Boswell Corsica iL (ed, 2) 100 It may well be be- 
lieved, that venal stipendiaries.. could not oppose an army 
of brave men.^ *77® O. Stuart View Soc. Europe 1 16 1'rhe 
fines, etc. levied by the crown) were lo produce, in every 
country of Europe, a multitude of stipendiaries. These 
forces were a mixture of all narions. 28x7 G. Chalmers 
Churchyard's Chips PreC 26 Churchyard and the English 
stipendiaries, were under Captain Morgan at the siege of 
Tergues. . ^ 

c. A stipendiary magistrate (see A i). 

2875 H. Crompton in Fortn. Rev. XXIV. 696 There has 
been among the stipendiaries as well as among the unpaid 


magistrates a most exlraordinaiy laxity with reference to 
crimes of violence. x88i W. S. Shirley Magisterial Law 
6 Stipendiaries and police magistrates arc appointed not by 
the Lord Chancellor, but by the Home Secretary, 

2. Rom, Ant, A tributary, tax-payer. 

2627 M AGEQGHAGAN tr. A nn, Clonmacnoise (1896) 46 JuUus 
Cmsar after that he had Conquered the Gales and Brittans 
..made the Brittans siypendiaries. 

Stipendiate (staipe-ndi^it), v. Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L. stipendidt^y ]5pl. stem of stipendidrX\ 
see Stipend irans. To pay a stipend to. 

1656 Harrington Oceana 82 The Emperours must long 
before this have found out some other way of support ; and 
this was by Stipendiating the (jothes. <22677 — SysU 
Politics^ Oceana etc. (1700) 507 A Clergy not well stipen- 
dialed is to absolute Monarchy or lo Democracy as great 
an Infamy. <21700 Evelyn Diary 14 Sept. 1644, All the 
sciences are taught in the vulgar French by Professors 
stipendiated by the greate Cardinal. x86o I. 'J'aylor Uli, 
Civiliz. T4 It is good lo endow colleges, and to found chairs 
and to stipendiate professors. 

t stipe •ndions, «. Obs.~° stipendio- 

sus, f. stipatdi~uvi bTiP£KD (See quot.) 

16^6 Blount Glossogr.^ Stipendiousy that hath often been 
retained in wars, and served for wages. 

Stipeudless (Stsi'pendles), a. [f. Stipend 
- f- -less.] That has no stipend. 

c 2700 in Maidfnent's Bk. Scott. Pasquils (1868) 306 My 
heart, my heart, take this propyne, Sent by a stipcndless 
divyne. 1892 Daily Nexvs 18 Feb. 3/3 The vicar was left 
stipendless. 

Sti'per, Obs. exc. dial, (see Eng. Dial. Diet.) 
[OK, stipere. Cogn. \v. the synonymous LG*, 
MDn., MHG. sitpery Flem. stijper.l A prop. 

<2 2000 iELFRic Glpss. in Wr.-Wuleker 126/10 Destinoy vel 
postisy uel fulciineuy stipere. <2 2400 Disp. Mar}' fy Cross 
227 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 615 pe stipre [TMS. 
scipre] pat is vnder pe vyne set May not bringe forp pe grape. 

il Stipes (stai'pzz). PI. Btipites (sti’pitiz). 
Also anglicized as STIPE, q.v. [L, slipes (stem 
slipit’) : see Stipe.] 

1. Bet, A stalk, esp. of some special kind, other 
than an ordinary leaf- or flower-stalk ; e. g. one 
supporting a carpel or other part of a flower, or 
the pappus of the ‘seed * or fruit of some compo- 
sites ; that of the frond of a fern or sta-weed (also, 
the stem or caudexof a tree-fern) j that supporting 
the pileus or cap of certain fungi. 

X760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. i. vii. (1765) 25 Pappusy a Down, 
..a feathery or hairy Crown.. connected wiih the seed by 
Stipesy a Trunk, which Jierc signifies the Thread on which 
the Down is raised and supported. 1796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) 1. 84 Stipes, a pillar, or pedicle. Also the 
stem of some kind of Fungi. X797 Encyel, Brit, (ed. 3) 
XVIL 597 Ihe siipjies or younger branches arc directed 
for use, and may be employed either fresh or dried. 1830 
Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 307 The stipes of Ferns, composed 
only of the united bases of the leaves or fronds, is scarcely 
analogous to the trunk of Vascular plants. 2847 Hf.nfrev 
Outl. Bot. X14 When the indushtm is lorn by the expansion 
of the pileus and the elongation of the stipes or stem. 1864 
T. Moore Bnt. Ferns 20 The fronds of Ferns consbt of two 
parts — the le.afy portion ; and the stalk, which latter is called 
the stipes. 2872 W. A. Leighton Lichen flora 41 Stipites 
and capiiula cinereo-suffused, 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ, 
I. 274/x Morel, ..one of the few fungi,. which may be eatca 
with safety. The stipes or stalk is hollow. 

2. Zool, A part or organ resen.bling a slalk ; esp, 

the footstalk or second joint of the maxilla of an 
insect ; also applied lo certain parts of the mouth- 
appendages in myriapods. - • 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entotuol. III. 357 Stipes (the Stalk). 
2861-2 Le Conte Classif. Coleoptera N. Amer.x, Introd. 
p. xii, The hind portion or base of the maxillae composed 
of two pieces ; the one articulating with the head is called 
the c<2r</<7, the second piece ih^slipes] attached tothe.«:tipes 
are the appendages. 1877 Huxley Auat. Inv. Anini. vii. 
429 The short and almost rudimentary palp is attached to 
the extremity of the stipes. 1895 D. Sharp /« rec/x 1.95 1 he 
maxilla is a complex organ consisting of numerous pieces, 
viz. cardo, stipes, palpiger, galea, lacinia, palpus. ■ 

Stipiform (st3i’]jif/jm),a. Bot. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. stipiformisy f. L. sttpi- (nom. slips') col- 
lateral form of Stipes : see -FORM.] Having 

the form or character of a stipe : applied esp. to 
the stems of certain dicotyledonous trees, of simple 
structure like those of lower classes. 

1821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants L 55 Siem..Stiplfonn,.. 
growing like those of palm-trees; with a bunch of leaves at 
top, and hearing the marks where the old Uaves have fallen 
off. x866 Ureas. Bot. iioz/i having the appea^ 

ance of the trunk of an endogenous tree ; as the papaw and 
other .simple-stemmed exogens. 

f Sti'pit. Obs. rarc~^. [ad. It. stipile, a. L- 
stipitem, ijTiPEB.] A post, an upright. 

2592 R. D. HyPneroio7uachia 54 A frame of three feete,. 
To the which were three stypits llt.Sopra elqualceranotre 
stipiti infixx\. Ibid.y Betwixt one and other of the stypets, 
there hung [etc.]. , o. r r ^ 

SMpibahe (sti'pitzit), a. Bot. and Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Sttfilatus, f. Stipes : see -ate 2] 

Having or furnished with a stipes or stipe; stalked. 

2785 Martvh Lett. Bot. xxvi. 381 Trapopogon or Goai's- 
beard is known by. .its. .feathered stipitaie doun. x8i_8 
T. Nuttall Genera N.Amer. Plants JJ. 73 Capsule sili- 
quose, stipitate. 1837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 43 Of the Slip»- 
tate Fungi a great many axe furnished with a 50Ttof conical 
or flattened production surmounting the stipe, ..fcallcd] |he 
cap or pileus. 2845 LiKDi.EV.S'r^. Bot. iv, (1858) 87 Pappus 
feathery, stipltate, or se.ssile, 2846 Dana Zooph.^ (1848) 
157 Coralla.. stipltate. x866 Treat. Bot. 1101/2 Stlpilate, 



STIPITIFORM. 

elevated on a stalk which is neither apetiole nor apeduncle; 
as, for example, some kinds of carpels. 1870 Hooker Stud. 

363 Iris, .sepals large, stipitate, refiexed, stipes chan- 
nelled : petals smaller, suberect stipitate, margins of stipes 
involute. 1882 H. J. Carter In Ann. /j Mag: Nal. Hist. 
Ser. V. IX. 283 Fibularia ranwsa. Stipitate, subcylindrical, 
solid, [etc.]. 

Also Stipitated a. Obs. (in the same sense). 
182a I. Parkinson Outl. Orycicl. 41 Sessile eali.v —Tur- 
binated, stipitated. 

Stipites, pi. of Stipes. 
stipitiform (sti-pitifpim), a. Bet. and 
[ad. mod.L. stipUiformis, f. L. stipit- Stipes : see 
-PORSI.] Having the form of a stipes; stalk- 
shaped ; stipiform. 

i8s9 J.- B. Sanderson in Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 228/1 
Cylindrical bodies, .borne each at the extremity of a stipiti- 
form cell are named stylospores. 1874 R. Brown Man JSot, 
613 resembling a stalk or stem. 

Stiple, obs. form of Steeple. 

Stipone, -onie, -ony, var, ff. Stepont ObSo 
Stipound, obs. f. Stipend. 

Stipple (sti‘p’1), sb* [In sense i prob. a. Du. 
slippMj dim. oi stip point; in sense 2 f. Stipple t;.] 
fl. pi. Dots or small spots nsed in shading a 
painting, engraving, or other design. Obs. 

1669 A. Browne Ars Pici. g6 How to draw with Indian 
Ink... Dash on your shadows very faintly, and deepen it by 
degrees, ..then finish it with stipples. 

2 . The method of painting, engraving, etc, by 
means of dots or small spots, so as to produce 
gradations of tone ; the effect so produced ; doited 
work done with the point of a brush, a pencil, or 
a graver. Also iratisf. applied to natural appear- 
ances resembling this. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 442/1 Engraving in stip()le, as prac- 
tised by Bartolozzi, Ryland, and others, in imitation of chalk 
drawings. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. 11. v. § 16. 198 
The stipple of the miniature painter would be offensive on 
features of the life size, xgx* Daily Nrtus ij Apr. 4 Ahcdge 
sprinkled with many kinds of green stipple. 

b. An engraving produced by this method, 

1864 Burton Scot Air.ll, 248 Like the other engravings. , 
a meagre stipple. 1907 Tregaskis* Catal. 29 July 47 UTie 
extra illustrations comprise. .a series of xoo stipples, printed 
in brown. 

3 . atirib. and Comb.j as slipple artist., engraver^ 
engravings plate j prints shading : stipple graver, 
an engraving tool for stippling, having the point 
bent downwards; etipple-paper, drawing-paper 
with an embossed surface which can be scraped off 
so as to intensify the high lights of a picture. 

Z84X T. H, 'Fizi.viua Art Engraving 63 The^ process of 
stipple engraving is very simple. Ibid. 64 The lighter parts 
are laid in with the dry-point or stipple graver. x88o 
Printing Times xs May 96/t Wanted, a young chromolilho 
stipple artist. x885 w. Walker in /?. A. M. Stevenson's 
Detaborde's Engrav. 320 The stipple engraver William 
Walker. 1896 H. Holiday Stained Glass i. 23 Stipple-shad- 
ing..is in common use. 1908 A. M. Hind Engraving Sp 
Etching 299 The lighter kind of crayon and stipple pnnls. 
Ibid.^ One of the pure stipple plates. 

stipple (sti‘p’ 1 ), V. Also 9 stippule, [a. Du. 
stippeleny freq. of stippen to prick, speckle, f, stipf 
a point.] 

1 . trails. To paint, engrave, or otherwise design 
in dots ; to produce gradations of shade or colour 
in a design by means of dots or small spots, a. 
with the design, or object represented, as obj. Also 
with up. 

1760-* Goldsm. at. IKxlviii, Don't you think, .that eye- 
brow stippled very prettily? 1807 J. Landseer Led, En^ ^ 
graving 125 Perceiving that it was peculiarly expre.'isive of 
softness, Agostino Veneziano, and Boulanger sometimes 
stippled their flesh, and Julio Campagnola his back-grounds 
also. 1862 Athensum 30 Aug 281 To grind at the me- 
chanical practice of statue-copying alone, until he gets the- 
bone-polishing power of stippling up antique forms with 
chalk to the regulation pitch. 

j?g. 1879 Mrs. A- Edwardbs Vivian xn. 208 (In amateur 
theatricalsl Every point.. ought to be laboured at, stippled 
up like a miniature. 1892 Barino-Goold Trag.Caesars 1. 
232 The characteristics of the man.. sketched by Tacitus 
and stippled by Suetonius. ^ ^ 

b. with the pigment as obj. Also with in. 

1840 Thackeray P/ct. Rhapsody Wks. XIII. sjr 

The painter has been touching up the figures. .wth.. 
orange-colour; and you may see how this is stippled in 
upon the faces and hands. 1871 B. I aylor Faust^xp^^ II. 
Pref. p. vi, The master hand is still recognized, trembling with 
age and stippling in the color with slow and painful^ touches. 
1902 E. R. SuFFLiNO Glass Painting vi. J04 A thirynat of 
colour should be either badgered over the whole surface, or 
else finely stippled with a French stippler. 

c. with the surface or substratum as obj. 

1852 Beck's Florist s6s In one of the large stoves formerly 
used as an OrchId-hoU''e, . .the panes have. .been, .re-glazed, 
and painted on the outside, ‘stippuled *, to prevent the^rays 
of the sun from injuring the leaves. 1882 Hardxmckes 
Scu-Gossip Jan. 2/2 A portion of the field should be dis- 
closed to be carefully stippled up to an even tone. 1890 
W. J. Fo^^7ldry xl. 2x5 A transparent plate xs hatched 

or stippled in parallel lines. 

d. intr. or absol. 

18S8 W. Sutherland Pract. Guide Ho. Decoration 00 
(House painting.] It is best to use the large round stippling 
brushes to stipple with. 

2 . transf. in reference to natural processes or 
effects resembling this kind of painting or engraving. 

ax774 Goldsm. Sitrv. Exp. Philos. (1776) II. 3x6 That 
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each ray be diffused upon the cornea, and from thence be 
converged into a point, which will help to stipple or point 
^t the image, .upon the back of the eye. 1839-52 Bailey 
l^^dus 532 Like silver raindrops stippled in the ground. 
1807-77 O. F, Chambers Astron. i, u 17 Minute pores or 
dots whi^ simple the Sun’s surface. 1894 Forum (N.Y. j 
Uct. 211 The Virginia-creeper stipples the church w'alls with 
summer and.. scarlet in winter. 

Stippled i^sti'p’ld), ///. a. [C prec. -f -ED ^.] 

1 . Painted, engraved, etc. with dots : see the verb. 
x8xz Self Instructor 523 An elegantly finished stippled 

®^S'‘^vjng. 1849 H- Miller Creator x. 199 Dots 

that somewhat resemble the stippled markings of the minia- 
ture painter. 1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 583/2 A stippled 
painted wall. 

2 . transf. Of natural objects: Having a dotted 
or minutely spotted appearance like stippled paint- 
ing or engraving. 

*876 J. G. Jeffreys in Ann. fp Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. iv. 
III* 490 Inside glossy and stippled, showing under the 
microscope traces of longitudinal striae. 1876 Hardy 
berta xli. II. 152 Unexpected breezes.. rasped the smooth 
bay m e^nescent patches of stippled shade. 1809 Cagney 
tr. von jaksch's Clin. Diagn. ii. (ed. 4) 104 varieties of 
coating [of the tongue] distinguished as ‘stippled * coated *, 
plastered , * furred *, and * encrusted *. 

Stippler (sti'pUl). [f. Stipple v, -*- -er l.] 

1 . One who stipples; an artist who paints, 
engraves, etc. in stipple. 

1875 Besant &: Rice With Harp ^ CrownxVi. 1 X2 A stippler 
of^ photographs. 1894 Sku^. Land, up to Date x8i He is 
a suppler' engaged at a photographer's studio. 

2 . A brush or engraving-tool used for stippling. 

1891^ in Century Diet. 1902 (see Stjpple v. i b]. 

Stippling (sti’p’lig), vbl. sb, [f. Stipple v. + 
-ingIJ The action of the verb Stipple; the 
process or art of painting, engraving, etc. in dots ; 
the design or shading so produced ; dotted work: 
= Stipple sb. 2, 

1807 J. Lkhv>sz£.z Led. Engraving X2^ Stippling is a mode 
of producing prints by means of combinations of dots. 1B68 
Lockyer GuillemifPs Heavens (ed. 3) 43 Darker. .portions 
. .often pretty thickly covered with dark dots, like stippling 
with a soft lead pencil. 

aitrib. 1862 Catal. Intetmai. Exhib.^ Brit. II. No. 4582, 
Graining Tools, . . stippling brushes. 

b. transf. Applied to natural appearances re- 
sembling stippled painting or engraving. 

1851 J. P. NrcHOL Archit. Heavens 49 An exceedingly 
delicate and uniform dotting or stippHngof the field of view. 
1904 A’-nV. Med. yml. 10 Sept. 599 A large cell, .showing 
a uniform basophile stippling or granulation. 

Stipply (sti’p’li), a. [f. Stipple sb. -k -y.] 
Having the character of or resembling slipple. 

1892 G. S. Layard C, Keene xii. 376 Broking up of the 
lines into infinitesimal curves and dots, which gave a litho- 
graphic or stipply appearance. 

Stippyant, obs, form of Stipend. 

Stiptio, -ik, -ike, etc., obs. ff. Styptic, etc. 

(i Stipnia (sti*pii?Ia), PI. stipulea, also sti- 
pulas. [mod.L. use of L. siipulay straw, Stubble, 
app. a dim, formation cogn. w. stipes : see Stipes. 

The mod, botanical use of the L. word is due to Linnaius, 
who seems to have misunderstood (or perhaps intentionally 
given a new interpretation to) a definition which occurs in 
dictionaries of the i6ih and 17th c, and goes back to Isidore 
Etym. XVII, iii. § 18, ‘ Stipulae sunt folia seu vaginie, quibus 
cuhnus ambitur’, ^oper 1 hes. (1565) h2&* Stipuln..xhz 
husk that closeth in the straw *, and Fuebs De Hisf.^ Stir/. 
Connn.f Vocum difficiiium explicatlo, ‘Stipute folia sunt 
culmum ambientia', which could carily be mistaken for a 
loose expression of the Lmnzan sense.] 

= Stipule sb. a. Bot. b. Omith. {Cent, Diet. 
1891.) 

1762 SoLANDER Gardenia in Phil. Trans. LII. 655 The 
plant., must be very different from a Jasmine., from the un* 
likeness in Its leave.s and stipulas. 1793 Martyn Lang. 
Bot.^ Stipula, a Stipula or Stipule... A scale at the base of 
the nascent petioles — or peduncles. xSw J. E. Ssiith Phys, 
Bot, 2x9 The most.. usual situation of the Stipulas is in 
pairs, one stipula on each side of the base of the foot-stalk. 

Stlpulaceous (sti:pi«l^i'j9s), a. [f. mod.L. 
stipuldce-us, f. stipula ; see prec. and -ACEOUS. 
Cf. F. stipulacif •ie.'\ Of the nature of or com- 
posed of stipules : see also quot 1900. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. iii. xv. (1765) 205 Siipulaceous 
Buds. 1777 J. Lichtfoot Flora Scot. II. 623 The plant 
[Frog-bitJ increases by runners, furnished with pendulous 
gems,. .These gems consist of twostipulaccous scales, folded 
together. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Stipula- 
ceous (x) belonging to a stipule; (z) with large stipules. 

Stipulane (sli'piwl^nj, a. Bot. rarr^, [ad. 
mod.L. slipnldneus, f. Stipula.] (See quot.) 

1821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I, 86 Stipulane, stipulanea. 
Formed of stipules 

Stipulanb (sti'pixHant). Roman Law, [ad. L- 
stiputantem, pr. pple. of siipuldre to Stipulate.] 

= Stipulator i. 

x83o Muirhead Gains in. 100 If the obligation be rrpde 
coincident with the last breath of the stipulant or promiser. 
Ibid. X03 The stipulant must bear the words of the promiscr. 

Stlpalar (sti*pix?l^), a, Bot. [ad.^ mod.L. 
siipuldris-. seeSriPULA and -ar. Cf. F. stipulaire.'] 
Of, belonging to or famished with stipules ; situ- 
ated on, near or in the place of a stipule.^ 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot. s.v. Siipularis, A Stipular bud. 
Formed of stipules or scales. 1829 T. (^sr^ Introa, not. 

104 Thoms, according to attending pwailiarities, :ue..canca 
cauline,terTninaI,..pericarpa!, stipular, (etc.]., Ibta. 103 pti- 
pular — situated on the stipule, as in the mimosa miotica. 


1872 (Dliver Elem. Bet. 11. 277 Observe. .the Hgule, a scale- 
“ke stipular projection at the base of the blade of the leaf. 
XTO7 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 141 The leaf, .consists of 
three distinct parts; namely., the lamina, or blade;. .the 
petiole or leaf-stalk ; and of a third or stipular portion. 

Stipulary (sti-pifasri), a. Bot. [{. prec. + -t.] 
(.See quot. 1900.) 

1830 Lindlev Hal. Sysl. Bot. 134 Leaves [of the Sundew 
tribe] alternate, with stipulary dike. 1900 B. D. Jackson 
Gloss. Bot. Terms, Stipulary, (i) occupying the place of 
stipules, as some tendrils ; (2) formed of stipules (Crozicr). 

stipulate (sti-pita^t), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
stipuldt-iis, f. Stipula : see -ate 2.] (See quoL 
1900.) 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms (ed. 3) 380 Stipu- 
latusj stipulate, having stipula. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Ai?/. 26 Alternate stipulate leaves. 2870 Hookzr S tud. Flora 
326 Euphorbiaceaj.. Leaves usually alternate, simple, often 
stipulate. X900 B. D. J ackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Stipulate 

(1) having stipules, or con-spicuously provided with them; 

(2) with scales which are degenerate stipules. 

Hence + Sti*pnlated a. « Stipuled a. 

1829 T. Introd. Bot. 51 Stipulated— when they are 

furnished with stipules at the axilla of each leaf. 

Stipulate (sti'pi7<k>t), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
stipulated ; 8 Sc. pa. pple. stipulate, [f. L. 
stipulate, ppl, stem of siipuldrt (deponent, with 
pa. pple, also in passive sense). Of doubtful 
origin; according to Paulus (r200 A.D.), f. an Old 
Latin stiptil-us firm. Cf. F. stipuler, Sp. esiipular. 
It. stipulare. 

The alleged L. stipulus adj., ifgenuine, is prob. f. the root 
*sttp- to be firm; cf. stipes log, trunk {see Stives*, sUpare to 
pack lightly; also Stiff a.] 

1 . intr, a. Roman Law. To make an oral 
contract in the verbal form (of question and answer) 
necessary to give it legal validity. Said spec, of 
the party who asks the question. 

1656 Blount Glossop'., Stipulate, to require and demand 
a thing to be given him, or donefor him with ordinzry words 
of the Law, to require by, or make a covenant, to promise 
effectually what he is required to do. 1728 Chambers Cycl. 
s. V. Stipulation, By the ancient Roman Law, no Body 
could Stipulate, but for bimself; but as the Tabelliones 
were pubhek Servants, they were allowed to Stipulate for 
their Masters. x88o Muirhead Gaiusiw. 105 That mutes 
can neither stipulate nor promise xs quite plain. 

f b. gen. To contract, make a bargain, settle 
terms, covenant (a'zVA a person or persons). Obs, 
a 1624 Lo. HF.BBERT^tt/<»^rV^,(j8£6) 192 Henry the Fourth 
and the King my master had stipulated with each other, that 
whensoever anyone of them died, the survivor should take 
care of the other*.'? child, a 1677 Barrow Serm. xxxii. Wks, 
z68;r L 487 Could he present a sacrifice, or disburse a satis- 
faction to his own justice ? Could God alone contract and 
stipulate with God in our behalf? 1785 Paley Mot. Philos. 

VI. iiL4T9 In all stipulations,.. the parties stipulating must 
both possess the liberty of assent and refusal, and also be 
conscious of this liberty. 

2. trans. Of an agreement, or of both contracting 
parties : To specify (something) as an essential 
part of the contract. 

CZ64S HpwcLX. Lett. I. in. xx. (1650) 66 He desir'd a valu- 
able caution for the performance of those Articles which 
were stipulated In their favor. 17x1 Swxet Cond. Allies 53 
When PortURal came, as a Confederate into the Grand 
Alliance, It was stipulated. That (etc.]. 1727 — Poisoning 
K. Curtl Mi^c. (1732) 25 You shall have your third Share of 
the Court Poems, as was stipulated. 1751 Johssos Rambler 
No. 103 F Z4 He knows., the jointure stipulated by every 
contract, *755 in Nairne Peerage Erld. (1874) 37 Before 
the terra of payment of his patrimony became due as stipu- 
late by the s‘ bond. 2788 Gibbon Deal, 4- F. 1. V. 199 The 
marriage-contract ..stipulate.s a dowry of twelve ounces of 
gold and twenty camels. 2791 Boswell Johnson an. 1747 
(1904) 1. 123 The booksellers who contracted with Johnson 
..were Mr. Robert Dodsley, [etc.].. .The price stipulated 
was fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds. 1819 J. Mar- 
shall Const. Opin. (1839) 156 The time of payment stipulated 
in the contract was extended by law. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
tr. Ranke's Hist. Senna 260 A secret article of that treaty 
stipulated that Turkey should be invited to join in the 
alliance agam.^t Russia. 1835 Carlyle Priuzenraub Misc. 
1857 IV. 355 So he.. made the Treaty of Passau with him., 
by which . . many liberties were stipulated for the Protestants. 
1909 Firth Last Years Protectorate 1 . vii. 202 He was not 
provided with the 2000 cavalry stipulated in the treaty, 

3 . Of one of the parties to an agreement, or a 
person making an offer ; To require or insist upon 
(something) as an essential condition. Now only 
with clause or inf. as obj. 

x68s Crowne Sir C, Nice v. 54 Did not I stipulate upon 
the surrendry of my self to this House, to be kept ftom 
Women? <2x700 Evelyn Diary 29 Aug. 1678, The D. of 
Norfolk.. sent lo me tu take charge of the Jxiokes^d rcmo\*c 
them, onely stipulating that I would suffer. .Sir William 
Dugdale, to have .such of them as concern d Hcraulary. 

17x2 Swift Rem. Barrier Treaty 6 To undertake for a g^t 
deal more, without stipulating the least Adiamage 
self. 178X Gibbon Dec/. ^ F. xxy. (1787) H. 5^5^/ 
stipulated only a safe and honourable retreat : , _ 

diiion was readily granted die Roman gen 
CbwpER Hope 334 The deed, by which his 
The Urg«./he tetows, presc^ the 'rTI’ ‘ 

toes !nde.d,>ut merely tfe-nat 

al.1 

two^bliys aXut hospitals. H. D. TrJ:,u.S/o,J7». 
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^r;y i. 4 Old Sir Anthony Ashley.. had stipulated with Sir 
John Cooper that the name of Ashley should go with the 
estates. 

4. To make an express demand for some- 
thing as a condition of agreement. 

1790 Dallas* Rep, 1 . 105 What do treaties stipulate for to 
guard against violence on the seas? 1704 Mrs. Radcuffe 
Myst. Udolpho xxxiii, Her prudence. .had saved^ her from 
mentioning the name of Valancouri to Montoni, ..and of 
stipulating for his release. 1796 Jane Austf.n Sense ^ Sens, 
ii, He did not stipulate for any particular sum, my dear 
Fanny; he only requested me, in general^terms, to assist 
them. 1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abr, iv, His.wife was 
to he a domestic servant in the same farm where he was 
shepherd; and even HttleSusan wascarefullystipulaled for. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India ii. v, II, 209 'I'hat officer 
was directed. .to enter into a preliminary engagement with 
the Nawab, which should stipulate at present for nothing 
more than military service, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xvi. 1x3, 

I had stipulated for ten minutes* sleep on reaching the 
summit, 19x3 R. Lucas Ld, North I. li. 35 Pitt stipulated 
for condemnation of the Stamp Act and general warrants. 

5. trans. To promise, give surety for, guarantee. 
Now only(somewhat rare)v!ii\i clause orinf, as obj. 

1737 Waterland Eucharist Introd. 22 All which is 
solemnly entred into for the present, and stipulated for the 
future, by every sincere and devout Communicant, 1759 
Hume Hist. Eng;. Tudors^ Hen. K///j i. 80 He required, 
that John should stipulate a neutrality in the present war. 
177X Goldsm. Hist, Eng, I. 286 He required the prisoner to 
be delivered up to him, and stipulated a large sum of money 
to the duke as a reward for this service. 1796 Morse .^4 wen 
Geog. 1 . 150 Ceded to the French, who stipulated to erect no 
fortifications on these islands. 1839 Thirlwall Greece xvii. 
III. 41 To recover the Athenian prisoners,., the Athenians 
stipulated to withdraw all their troops from Boeotia. 2858 
Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Property Law v. 28 You 
should not sign a contract for the purchase of the estate 
until your solicitor has seen and read the leases, unless the 
vendor will stipulate in writing that they contain such 
covenants only as are Justified by the custom of the country*. 

+ b, absol. To become surely or bail {.for 
another). Obs, 

1692 Wood Li/e 18 Nov. (O.H.S.) III. 407, I appeared [in 
the vice*chancellor*s court]— where Benjamin Wood slipu* 
lated for me in 40 li, 2829 Scorr Anne o/G, xvi, * Insolent 
hind !* replied the Knight, ‘dost thou stipulate? ihouQ^ax 
thy paltry word as a pledge betwixt the Duke of Burgundy 
and Archibald de Hagenbach?' 

Hence Sti'pulating ///. a,y stipulatory. 

2737 Waterland Eucharist iv, 104 The Covenant-Charter, 
was given soon after the Fall, to Mankind in general, and 
has been carried on thro' successive Generations, by new 
stipulating'Acts in every* Age. 

stipulated ppl. a. [f. Stipo- 

LATB V. + -ED 1.] Tnat has been specified in the 
conditions of a contract or undertaking. 

1742 Kakes Deeis. Cri, Sess, 1799) 41 The children 

are creditors and fiars of the stipulated sums. 2775 Johnson 
Tax, no Tyr, 59 After the expiration of the stipulated term. 
18x5 J[. CoRMACK Abol. Pern. Infanticide Gnzerai vlii. 130 
Promises . . always clogged with thestipulated condition, that 
the exanmle should be first set by some nominated chief. 
2845 McCulloch Taxation Introd. (1852) 3 Lands were 
held as fiefs of the crown, on condition of their possessors 
performing certain stipulated semces. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex.i Stipulated damage j liquidated damage li.e, as dis- 
tinguished from a penalty, which is both uncertain and un- 
ascertained]. 2879 H. George Progr, < 5 * Poxf, 1. iii. (1881) 
48 'I'he men.. are paid thetr stipulated wages in coin. 

Stipulation^ (slipi?/l^;Jan). [a. L. stipnld- 
tion-em^ agent-n. f. stipttlarT : see Stipulate v, and 
-ATiON. Cf. F. stipulation, Sp. eslipttlacion, It. 
stipulasioiteJ] The action or an act of stipulating, 
in various senses of the verb. 

1 1, An engagement or undertaking to do some- 
thing. Obs. 

1532 Huloet, Stipulation, honde, bargayne, obligation, or 
promise to do, perfourme, &satisfye y'^ thinge for the whyche 
suche stipulation or bond is made, whether it be for paiment 
of any surame of mony*, or other act to be performed,. 
lath. 1560 Daus U,Sleidane*s Comm.z6xh, The Emperour 
pardoned them al, taking stipulation 01 them, lliat they 
should no more weare armure against him[L. aecepta /de 
lie etc.]. X597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 64. 156 Because the 
answerc which they make to the vsuall demaunds of stipu- 
lation proposed in bapttsme is not their owne. a x6i8 
Sylvester Honour's Farew. 127 Wks. (GrosartJ II. 288 To 
trust our Soule with such whose Stipulation Cannot repaire, 
cannot reprive. Damnation. 1624 Donne SeTmi. xliii. (1640) 
427 Thou art bound to live according to that stipulation and 
contract, made in thy* behalfe, at thy receiving of that Sacra- 
ment ||of Baptism]. x66o R. Coke Tustice Find. 2 A Con- 
tract IS the mutum stipulation of two or more, that they will 
do or give. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1653) 94 The stipulation 
of Obedience on our part is consequential thereupon. 17x9 
W. Wood Surv. Trade 294 We can have no Security tnat 
the Subject.s of those Nations shall not clandestinely Trade 
to the South-Seas, notwithstanding such Stipulation to the 
contrary, if they find any Advantage therein, 
f 2 . A contract, agreement, treaty. Obs. 

1649 Milton Tenure Kings 28 .MI which. .bore witness 
that regal power was nothing else but a mutuall Covenant 
or stipulation between King and people. ifiSr-fi J. Scott 
Ckr. Life w.yn. 5 9 Wks. X718 I. 444 TTiat which unites 
them is. .their being obliged together under the .same Iaws 
and Stipulations. 17x1 Swift C<md. Allies 33 Which is the 
only Article that I can call to mind, in all our Treaties or 
Stipulations, with any view of Interest to this ^Kingdom. 
Ibid. 47 The Emperor., was by* Stipulation to furnish Ninety* 
thousand Men against the Common Enemy*. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 24 He doubted, .whether a covenant, that 
the mortgagee should present., was not void; being a 
stipulation for something more than the principal and 
interest. 

b. Roman Law. The action cf making a con- 


tract or agreement in the verbal forms legally 
binding ; a contract or agreement so made. 

a x62^ SwiunvntiBSpoiisals tx686) 6 Concerning the Form, 
so precise were the ancient Romans in the observation there- 
of, that tlieydid not for a long timeadmit any other manner 
of contracting Spousals, but by stipulation. x68x Stair 
Inst. Law Scot. x. viii. n6 Instead of the remeids of Stipu- 
lation, the inconveniences that rejected naked Paction among 
the Romans, are remeided with us by this means. 1837-9 
HALLAM/fxxA A2/.ll.ii.iv.'§82 Hedwellson the folly of keep- 
ing up the old forms of stipulation in contracts, 1871 Poste 
Gains 311 The dumb cannot stipulate or promise, nor can 
the deaf, for the promisee in stipulation must hear the answer, 
and the promisor must hear the auestlon. x88o^ W. A. 
Hunter Introd. Roman Law lor Although the validity of 
a stipulation depended opon its being made orally, there was 
nothing to prevent. .the practice of recording the terms of 
the stipulation in writing. 

3. a. A giving security for tbe performance of 
ail undertaking. (Cf. Stipulate v, 5 b.) 

Now only in the language of the Admiralty Courts, after 
quot, 2648. 

2648 Coke InsiU.'w, xxii. 135 Whereas time out of minde 
theAdmirall Court hath used to take stipulations for appear- 
ance and performance of the Acts and Judgements of the 
same Court; It is now affirmed.. that [etc.]. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. Itl. vii. 108 These courts tof Admiralty]., also 
take recognizances or stipulation of certain fidejussors in tbe 
nature of bail. 

*t' b. The action of giving security for an asser- 
tion ; asseveration, assurance. Obs. 

1720 IFodrow Corn. (1843} II. 488 From this method of 
stipulation, hy a solemn appeal to God’s omniscience, with 
implied imprecations to liim as a Judge. 2737 Waterland 
Eucharist Introd. 22 They are supposed, when worthily 
performed; to carry in them all dutiful Allegiance to God, . . 
a Stipulation of a good Conscience, and [etc.]. 

4. The action of specifying as one of the terms 
of a contract or agreement ; a formulated term or 
condition of a contract or agreement. 

X730 Johnson Rambler No. 75 P 21, 1 have never dis- 
covered any lady who did not think wealth a title to some 
stipulations in herfavour. 2766 Blackstone Comm. 11 . xx, 
299 NexV follow the terms or stipulations.. upon which the 
grant is made, aiZas Bp. S. Horsley Serm, (x8i6) III. 
xlii. 266 Hence, we may* understand.. with what equity and 
reason salvation is promised in Scripture to faith, without 
the express stipulation of any other condition. 28x7 Selwvn 
Law Nis\ Prius (ed. 4) II. 1063 In a case where there was 
a stipulation between three persons who appeared^ to the 
world as partners, that one of them should not participate in 
the profit and loss. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III, 
155 The stipulation of the treaty of Yandabo providing for 
the permanent residence of a representative of the British 
Government, at the capital of Ava. 2889 S. \yALPOLE Ljfe 
Ld. fohn Russell II. xxviti. 3x3 The stipulations on which 
tbe two emperors had agreed at Villafranca. 

5. The action of stipulating lor or insisting on 
something as a condition of agreement ; an instance 
of this, a condition stipulated for. 

2792 Attecd, Pitt II. xxiL 40 Pensions were thrown about 
indiscriminately.. .The only stipulation was, * Give u$ your 
vote.* X845 Disraeli Sybil v, xi, I did not preface it by a 
stipulation of confidence, because that is idle. 2878 Bosw, 
Smith Carthage 275 The stipulation madeby thcease lpving 
inhabitants and granted by Hannibal, that no Capuan citizen 
should be required to serve in his army. 

Stipulation 2 (sti:piwl?*Jan), Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. sttpuidiion-em : see Stipula and -ation.] The 
arrangement of the stipules. 

^ 2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, in. xvii. (2765) 209 By Stipulation 
is meant the Situation and Structure of tbe Stipulis at the 
Base of the Leaves. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot, 24 Their 
stipulation points out their affinity with Urticea. 

Stipulator (sti’pi??l^iioj). [a. L. stipulator, 
agent-n. f, slipuldrt to Stipulate, Cf. F. '\stipu~ 
lateur (Cotgr.).] 

1. Roman Law. (See quots. and Stipulate r', 1 .) 

1612 Cotcr., a stipulator ; he that intending 

to bind another by words, asketh him whether he will giue, 
or doe, such a thing or no. 2861 Maine i 4 //c.Zrta/xx. (1876) 
329 In speaking of a party* to a contract, it is always the 
Stipulator, tbe person who asks the question, who is 
primarily alluded to. 

f 2. One who makes a formal promise. or pledge 
on behalf of another; a sponsor, surety, bail. Obs, 
26x0 Donne Pseudo-martyr 348 They which were our 
stipulators at the Font. 1716 Case Dr. Aylij/e 32 The 
Doctor. .had not Time allow'd him that Day* to prepare 
himself with a Proctor and Stipulator (which the Common 
Law calls Bail). 

Stipulatory (sti'piwVtari), a. Now rare. 
[ad. mod.L. stipuldtorius^ f, stipuldrf : see Stipu- 
late V. and -ORT.J . 

1. Of the nature of or characterized by* stipula- 
tion, in various senses. 

1638 J.^ R, Christian Subject vii. 101 A limited power, 
bounded in by Oaths, I.aws, Couenants, and solemn Stipu- 
latory acts, contracted betwixt the Magistrate and the Sub- 
jects. a 1662 Sanderson Cases Cw/rc.OfiiS) 14 Whereunto 
agree those forms so frequent in holy Scripture, in Oaths 
both assertory, and stipulatory. 1695 IVhether Parliament 
he not in Law dissohed qXc. xj There is no Original (Con- 
tract, nor Stipulate^ Agreement. 270* H. Dodwell Apol. 
§ 23 in S. Parker Cirerds De Fimltus^'Ykas is implied in the 
Baptismal Stipulation, inasmuch as the Signs there used are 
stipulatory, and stipulatory on our part, as well as God’s. 
1704 in H, M, B, Reid Camervntan Apostle (1896)236 That 
ail compacts and covenants.. are mutual and stipulatory*, 
binding each party* conditionally to the performance of what 
they have engaged. 1880 Muirhead Cains ir. 38 You must 
..take from him a stipulatory engagement for thesamedebl. 

2. Constituted by stipulation or agreement. 

1762 tr. Buschinfs Syst.Geog. IV. 492 He bequeathed, .the 


county of Pyrmont to his cousins the Counts Christian and 
Wolrad of Waldeck, his stipulatory successors and cousins. 
Stipule (Sti'pifri), Nat, Hist. \o„Y. stipule, 
ad. mod.L. Stipula. Cf. S\v. siipel,'] 

1, Bot. A lateral appendage (often resembling 
a small leaf or scale) borne in pairs upon the leaf- 
base of certain plants. Also applied to a similar 
appendage in Characece, and to the paraphyllum 
of mosses. 

1793 Martvn Lang. Bot., Stipula, a Stipula or Stipule,.. 
A scale at the base of the nascent petioles. xBoo Asiatic 
Ann. Reg. 0^76(1 Stipules lateral, paired, ovate, acuminated. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs* Bot. 192 Stipules may be con- 
sidered as lateral branches of the leaves which arise at iheic 
very point of insertion each single .stipule is usually bi. 
laterally unsymmetrical, and its shape is therefore such that 
[etc.]. Ibid. 281 From the basal nodes of Chara other foliar 
structures also arise,, .which Braun calls Stipules. 

2. Omith, A newly sprouted feather ; a pin- 
feather. \So¥.stipttle {L.\tix€).'\ iZ^x Cenimy Diet. 

Hence *1' Sti'puleless a. 

2802 R. Hall Etcm. Bot. Diet., Stipiile-Iess, exsiipulaius, 
without^stipules. 

t Sti’pule, V. Obs. rare~^, [a. F. slipuler : see 
Stipulate v.] ii‘ans. = Stipulate v. 2 . 

1623 tr. Fnvine's Theai. Hon. 1. i. ix Among Masles,the 
eldest, .ought to be acknowledged by his Fathers Armes: If 
he [mistranslation for'iC^ be not otherwise stipuled by Con- 
tractsof marriage, of donation, or of substitution. [Orig.x'iV 
iPest auirement stipull [etc.].] 

tstipulean, a. Bot. Obs.-° [ad. mod.L. 
stipidcamis, irreg. f. Stipula.] (See quot.) 

x82x S. F, Gray Brit. Plants 1 . 90 Stipulean, Aculei stipii- 
leant. Growing near the leaves, and appearing to rise from 
stipules changed. Ibid, 91 'I’endrils.. .Stipulean, 

Resulting from the change of a stipule. 

Stipuled (sii’pi??ld), Bot. p. Stipule + 
-ed 2 .j Furnished with stipules, stipulate, 

1793 Martym Lang. Bot,, SiipulaUts caiilis, a Stipulate 
or 'itipuled stalk. Having .stipules on it. 2833 Hooker in 
y. E. Smith's Eng. Flora V. 1. 109 The gemmiferous elonga- 
tions alone stipuled. 2853 Annf. Pratt Flower. Plants V. 
04 Salix siipularis{T!h^ Stipuled or Auricle-leaved Osieror 
Willow). xB 65 Treas. Bot. 140/2 Trees.. having alternate, 
simple, stipuled leaves. 

Stipuli’ferous, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. stipuHfer, 
i. Stipula : see -febous. Cf. F. slipuliferH\ 
Bearing stipules. 

2900 B. D, Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

Stipuliform (strpnelifpsm), a. Bot. rare. Also 
stipulceform. [f. L. type stipnliform-is, f. Stipula*. 
see -FOiiM,] Having the form of a stipule. 

2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 26 Cardamlne Impatiens... 
Petioles with stipuliform fringed auricles. 2900 B. D, Jack- 
son Gloss. Bot. Terms, Siipula/ortii,stipuli/orm,&h^^t^o.'i 
though a stipule, 

Stipulode (sti'piwl^nd). Bot. [f. Stipula - h 
-ode.] a stipular organ of one cell, in one or more 
rows subtending the branchletsin Chara. 

x88o H. & J. Grovf.s in yrnl. Boi, Apr. 100 Liower circle 
ofsiipulodes very.>short. x88x Jan.2 It is usual among 
Charas for a correlation to exist between the stipulodes and 
tbe bract cells. 

StipuloSG (sti'piwlous), a. Bot. [ad, mod.L. 
stipulds-us, f. stipula : see Stipule and -osE. Cf. 
F. slipuleux, -euse.'] Having very large stipules. 
2900 B. D, Jackson Gloss, Bot. Terms. 

Stipye, obs. form of Steept. 

Stir (stai), sb.l Forms ; see Stir v. [f. the 
verb, ONorthumbrian had gestir (only once, gloss- 
ing actio in Rit, Dunelm, iSy). The cognate ON. 
styr-^r masc. (see Stir vi) may possibly be in part 
the source of the Sc. and northern uses, which (in 
the B forms) are recorded from the 14 th c.] The 
action or an act of stirring, in various senses. 

1. Movement, considered in contrast to or as an 
interruption of rest or stillness; slight or momentary 
movement; movement of disturbance, agitation, 
(tin quot. 1589 , motion in general.) On the stir 
(rare) ; astir, stirring, 

n. 1562 J. Heyivood Prav. 4 Epigr. (1867) xoo At stur 
of euery mouse. x^t^PuTnLUWKVihng. Poesie ii.m.(Arb,)8x 
Some [words] aske longer, some shorter time to be vttered 
in, and so, by the Philosophers definition, stirre Is the true 
measure of time. 1660 Sharrock Fegeiables 92 Hetero- 
geneous things, upon their meeting, ordinarily cause that stir 
which is thought.. to have great influence upon vegetation. 
2803 Southey Inchcape Reck i No stir in the air, no stir in 
tbe sea. 2805 Wordsw. IVaggonerx. 22 Hush, there is some 
one on the stir I Ti-i Benjamin the Waggoner, a 1821 
Keats Hyperion x. 7 No stir of air wa«: there. 2845 Brown- 
ing Time's Revenges 58 The stir Of shadow round her 
mouth. 2885 Stevenson ChileCs Card. Ferses 14 Not a stir 
of child or mouse. 2898 ‘H. S. Merriman* Roden's Corner 
iii. 32 Presently there was a stir at the door, and (^misli 
entered the large room. . 

p. c 3470 (<tee 4]. Mor Fab.,Fox,iyolj 

e,- Cadger xi6, I trow 3e half bene^ tussUIit with sum tyke, 

That garris 30W ly sa still withouitin steir. 

2. ActiYe or energetic movement of a number of 
persons (or animals) ; bustle, activity. (In some 
cases hardly distinguishable from 3 .) 

<;x586 C’tf.ss Pembroke Ps. i.xxxviii. iii, As one who free 
from strife, And sturr of mortall life Among the dead at r«t 
doth sitt. 2634 Milton Comus 4 Above the smoak and slirr 
of this dim spot, Which men call Earth. X7X2-X3 Swift 
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preparatjon immediately began. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rcmola 
X, By this lime the stir of the Festa was felt even in the 
narrowest side-streets. 

3. Commotion, disturbance, tumult ; fjeneral ex- 
citement ; fuss. Now usually with a *, the plural, 
now rare, was formerly common, esp. in the sense 
‘ publick disturbance, tumultuous disorder’ (J.), 
riot, insurrection. Phrase, '\to keep a stir. 

а. sing, a 1547 Surrey yEneis iv. (155^) G ij, Her .rister 
Anne^ s^ritelessc for dread to heare This fearefuU sturre, 
•with nailcs gan tcare her face. 1549 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. 11 . 168^ If you forsake to come to lhis..pcaxable a^re- 
mcnt,..the inconvenience^ which may ensue upon stirre 
must grow of yow. «xss7 Mrs. M. Basset ir. More's 
Treat, Passion M.’sWks. 1390/1 Sundry matters as in such 
a sodain sIjttc very sore perplexed ihe.m. 1579 J. Field 
tr. CalvirCs A Senu, 1. 8 But what a blundering and slirre 
keepe they neeret 16*9 Hobbes ThuexH. 11. 112 Being 
then at their wiis end, they kept a stirre at Pericles. 1655 
Baxter QttakeP s C ateck. 19 Your Prater al-^o made a stirre 
■with me for calling the sacred Languages the Original). 
1671 Trenchfikld Caf> Gray Hairs (1W38) There are 
many things we make no small stir about. 1732 Berkeley 
Minnte P/iitos. (1732) I. 56 Glaucus, who used to say, that 
Statesmen and Lawgivers may keep a stir about right and 
\vrong, just and unjust, but that, in truth [etc. 1 . 1782 Cow. 
PER Mut. Forb. 21 For one slight trespass all this stir? 1802 
WoRDSW To Small Celawiine 15 I’m as great as they, I 
trow, Since the d.'iy I found thee out, Little Flower ! — III 
make a sltr, Like a sage astronomer, j^7 Jami.s Convict 
xiv, 'Ibe Chartists are making a great stir aiwut here just 
now. 1885* Mks. Ai.exander* At Hay vijl, He always came 
to the front when there was any stir tn ihc Lambert affair. 

pi. iSSS Edem Deea^es{Pkx\i.)^S The Leauetenaunt asked 
hym what al these sturres and lumullcs ment. xS7S-8s 
Sandvs Ser/n. v. 85 His Apostles are not breeders of stirs 
and mutinies, they are messengers sent to make peace. 1650 
S.^ CtJtRKE Feel. Hist. 1. (1654)26 They never intended any 
stirs or rebellions against the Empire. x68o Morden Ceog. 
Rect.f Modena 209 Great Sltrs between tlie Popes and the 
old Dukes of Ferrara. 1B47 Emily Bronte Wuihering H, 
iv. He complained so seldom, indeed, of such stirs as these, 
that I really thought him not vindictive. 1876 Frekman 
Nonn.Conq. IV. xx, 531 ITie stirs fed. 1871 commoilonsl 
which were soon to arise on the side of Maine, Anjou, and 
Brittany. 1896 Crockett Grey Mart xl. s68 Thrusting my. 
self into all the stirs and qu'irrel';. 

* 37 Si ^* 37 Si <11568 (see 4]. CX400 Desir. Troyqyp^ 
The stcre was full stithej starf mony knightes. 1570 
Sat, Poems Reform. x.srA Brother, allace^ had bene heir, 
1 had not cum in all this slurt and steir. 1728 Ramsay 
Step-daughter % My Step-dame, .kcep'? the haie Hoa^e in 
a steer. 1873 C. Gibbom Lack of Gold vi, Annie*:? grand* 
mother, a haim then, was in the thick of the steer. 1912 
R. M. Fercusson Ochit Fai*y 7 *. 45 A terrible steer got up 
among the pontes, that began jumping about like mad beasts. 

On steer i.cf. senses 1-3) : aslir, in inoiion ; 
in a state of commotion or tumult* Se. Obs, (see 
Astrbu cudv.') 

X37S Barbour Bniee vii. 344 Swa that the host wes all on 
sicir. CX37S Se. Leg. Saints xi. {Simon ff 7 ) 343 Nere al 
J>e land of babylone one stere mad ]rdi 1473 Rauf Coil- 
^ear 41 j He j»aw na thing on steir. a 1568 Scott Poems 
(S. T S.) ii. xi2 Syne cftir denner ralss the din. And all the 
toun on steir. 

5. fif. Movement of feeling or thought; emotion; 
imoulse : inteUe.:tual actirity. 

1563 J. Man Ir. Mnsculus^ Commpi. 435b, Th3*s sayelh 
LacUince. By whyche wordes he doihe not take from God 
the commotion and slurre of anger, but that onelye whyche 
is ioyned with faulL x6xx Snaks. Cxtnb, i. iiL 12 He did 
keepe The Decke, with Glotte, or Hat, or ^Handkerchlfc, 
Still waning, as the fits and stirres of *s mind Could be-t 
expre.sse how slow his Soule sayl*d on. 1820 Keats /x<t- 
beha i, They could not in the self same mansion dwxll 
Without .some stir of heart. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng,^ iii, 
I. 409 In this, as in every great stir of the human mind. 
1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxiv. 4 God's power of 
creating a stir in lethargic minds. 1899 TtXtxsiGys Neso Poems 
viiL (1912)330 Fair Thy dreams .Yea, godllkc_wbcn thou 
hast the skill To steal a stir of the he.TYcnly thrill. 

б. An act of stirring something, e.g. a liquid, 
etc. ; a poke, jog ; Jig. a rousing. 

1818 CoBBETT Pot. Reg. XXXIII. 71 Public opinion had 
received a great stir. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. viii, 
*Eh, Arthur? ’ -said Tom giving him a stir with his foot. 
X904 Daily Wnor 2 Dec- 6 Each of the family look astir... 
A CbrUmas pudding lequircd much stirring. 

Sbir, sb 2 Sc. Vulgar corrnpuon of Sin. ^ 

1784 BujtNS * There was a birkie born in Kyle * vi, Guld 
faith, quo’ she, I doubt you, Stir. x8i6 Sco-^ Old Mart, viii, 
Troth, stir,, .neshe-ssity. stir— I’m seeking for service, stir. 

Sbir (stoj), sb.^ slang. A priso t. 

1851 ViKSWEXi Land. LnbourX.^zi I was in Brummagem, 
and was seven days in the new 'stir (prison).^ *896 A, 
Morrison Child Jago 313 Pt man has lime to think things 
out, in stir. 1907 * 5^3 '1 he pii^.oncr..«id, 

* It is all righL^ ril go to stir (prt-on) over this lot. I did 

not intend to kill her.* . _ ^ . 

Stir (stoij, V. Inflected stmed, stirrmg. 
Forms : a, 1 styrian, 2-4 sturie (4 styry), 3-5 
stuxe, 3-8 stire, 4-6 styrre, 4-7 stirre, 5-6 
sterre, 4-8 styre, 5-6 styr, 5-7 8tur(r0, 0-7 
fitirr, 4- stir. 0 . 3-7 stere, 4 steore, 4-5 
steri(e, Sc. 8 teyr(e, 4-6 ster, (4 inf. stem), 
4-7 Sc, steir, 5 stear, steure, 5-6 stier'e, {,Sc. 
steiro), 5-9 (^chiefly Se. and nortki^ steer, 6 
steere, 6-7 steare. y. 3 storie, 5 storre, 5-0 
store, 6 stoure, stowre, stoore. fOb. stynan 
corresponds to MSw. styra or slyria (once ; the 
reading is doubtful), Norw. to make a dis- 

turbance (? T)z.for-styrre to disturb, influenced by 
G. verstoresi) OTeut. type *sturfany related to 
VuL. X- 


*sturi~z masc., a stir, disturbance (ON. styr~r, 
Nonv. styr) ; the same Tent, root, according to 
some scholars, appears in *sturmo-z Storm sb. 
An ablaut-variant *staurjan is believed to be repre- 
sented in OFris. to siera, OS. to-stbrian to destroy 
(M Du., mod.Du. storen to disturb), OHG. storren, 
stbran (MHG. staren, LG., mod.G. storen to dis- 
turb, whence Sw. stord). 

For the phonology of the ^ forms (chiefly northern), cF. 
Speer v , where ihe northern form is the only one common 
m literary use, and is therefore adopted as ihe typical fonn 
in the Dictionarj'.j 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To move, set in motion; esp, to give a slight 
or tremulous movement to; to move to and fro ; 
to shake, agitate. 

a. a X023 WuLFSTAKTfi^w.xlix. (1883)255 Ic minehearpan 
genam and mine sirengas styrian ongan. £1220 Bestiary 
520 Siorm slireo al Se sc. a 2400 King 4 Hermit 477 ITie 
frere gaff hym a bow in bond... He m>'3t oneth st>Te h® 
streng. ^1442 Jacob's fPetl 6 pc watyr In pe se is st>red 
wyih he wynde. 1536 Stories 4 Proph. Scrtplure M j, The 
earthe hath bene .vtyrred and hath quaked. x6st Hobbks 
Leidat/i. 1. ii, 4 When a thing lies still, unlcsse somewhat 
cl-? stirre it, it will lye still for ever. 2817 Shelley Rev, 
Islam HI. xxx, The shrill sea.wind, whose breath idlystirr^ 
My hair, 2847 Jambs Consdet iv, A brisk gale stirring the 
air, 1837 F. I rancis ^xstuSaddle ff Mocassin 223 * Get up, 
or ni beat the stuffing out of you !* he says mildly, stirring 
the rrins at the same time. 

r2384 Chaucer H, Fame 817 Euerj’ch ajTC other 
stercth More and more and speche vpbereth. rxsso Judie. 
Urines u. viii, 34 \yhan..lhe humours be moche Agitat and 
moued and stered in (he vc&sets. 1567 Golding Oidcfs Met, 
V- ^31 (Jalliope..ttith hir tlmmbegan steare 'i‘hc quluering 
strings. ^ 1625 Chapman Odyss. xxi. 322 He wartn’d and 
suppl'd it, yet could not stere To any aiaugbt, the string 
[of the bow], with all his ArL 

b. To move (a limb or member) ; chiefly, now 
almost always, in negative or similar expressions : 
to make any or the slightest movement with. 

To stir oTu's stumps*, see Stump jA f To stir one's tail 
(Sc. ob<w), to bestir oneself, make a disturbance. 

a. eiaos Lay. 17434 He..stufede his tunge alse he bede 
sunge. a 2225 Ancr. R. 130 Ase brid hwon hit wule vieon 
stiirc 3 his hwingen. 2388 WvcLtr Ps xxi{i]. 8 Allc men 
seynge me scomeden me; ihei-.stiridcn the heed. rx44o 
Alphabtt of Tales q6 He garie bynd hym fer so with rapis, 
hat he myght nowdersturhand nor fute. 2567 Palereyman 
Baldtvin's Mon Phrtos. (16=0) 31 b, Socrates, .vsed 
sometime through vebemencleofhis communication toshake 
his hand, and stirre his finger, 2590 Spenser F. Q. ih, viu 
^sUnabletoarbejOrfooteorhandiostyre. 2676C, Hatton 
in //. Corr. (Camden) 1 . 1|4 They..soe bruised bin armey^ 
he wase never able tostirrhaftcr. 1722 Addison No. 
3^ p 9 The Gods, do not stir their Feet, nor proceed Step 
by Step. 2823 Scott Qupttin D. xx, * I will not ?l?r a foot \ 
said the Countess, ocKitnately. 2825 ^ Tatism. iii, Tby 
companion had been siain by thy side,., without thy stirring 
a fitjger in his aid. 1887 J. Payn Holiday Tasks 65 Some* 
times be would sign anjHhing in the most obliging manner, 
and sometimes refuse to stir a finger. 

p. i^y Langi- P. pi. B. xvii.54 He my^te neither steppe 
ne slonde ne stere fote nehandes. r 2400 ir. Seerera Secret., 
Gov. Lerdsk. u6 He hat. .with .spekyng sterys his bondes, 
he ys fowl, eloquent, and deccyuant, nisya Knox Hist. 
Ref, IV, Wks. 2848 n. 331 Hir Uncles war be^yningtosteir 
thair tail! Iv.r, taills), and to truble the boill Kealme of 
France, a 2578 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
1.412 Auchtorite nor power spreilwalL.micht nochl that 
tyrae prevaill quhan Dame Curia began to .*;teir liir tailL 
2609 Skenk Reg, Maj., Baron Cris. xv. 104 b, 'Jhe quhilk 
panic, sail say, in ihi-* maner incontinent, fra the dome be 
given or he sicIr his taes, qubere bis lieill stude. 

+ c. To move about (something held in or 
grasped by the hand) ; to wield (a weapon) ; to 
brandioii, flourish ; to actuate, manage, ply (an 
instrument or mechanical appliance). Obs. 

C2205 Lay. 2x97 Heo siurcden heora wepuan, 23., 
Gaxo. 4 Gr. Kut. 331 Now has Arihurc bis axe, & 
halmegType3^& sturnelysturer bit aboute. 2575 Gascoigne 
Gtasse of Govt. Wks. 2910 II. 43 To siir an ore, in every 
forward boate. 2603 J, Davies (Hcref.) Microcosmos 245 
He. .left a Sonne,. Who being >'ong, could not yet stirre the 
Sterne. 2607 Earl Stirling Jut. Csesar u. i. S 2 , Th’ ir-so- 
lent. .Stirre now ihcir tongues, as we did iben our swords. 

•hd. To send forth, utter, cause to be beard (a 
voice or sound); al<o, to make (a gesture). Obs. 

a 2000 Boeth. Metr. xiiL 49 fonne hi 5che^3^ hleotfrum 
brarsdan ^re fu^ela*, hi heora agne stefne slyriaS. a 2300 
Cursor M, 24x02 Mi .'‘teuen h^t i was wont to stere, Vn* 
nethes moghtx self it here. <ri6i4 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 
yEneas n. 529 So still be stands, nor voyce nor gesture 
steirs. 

+ 6. To cause to move along or aw'ay; to drive, 
convey, impel ; 2 X^ 0 Jig Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 29546 Cursing, .stcres his crlstendamc 
fro, and liners him to h« l>is foo. C2400 Desir. Troy 
3709 A shippe, fat was stird with the storme stre^ht out of 
warde. 2:24x0 SirCleges 250 Sche hym comforityd..Hys 
sorowe awav to stere. 2575 Churchyard Chip/es 93 b. Your 
d^yiigs rash, and wretched rcuels rued With slicks did 
stoer, from hiuc the quiet Bees. 

£ To move (something) from its place ; to shift, 
displace. Chiefly (now alw.nys) with negative or 
its equivalent (implying ineffectual effort) : (to be 
unable) to move or shift in the slightest degree* 
rare or Obs. 

a. a 2000 Breth. Metr, viL 25 Swa bio 5 anra S'hw^ 
monna modsefan michim awcTede, of hiora stede stjTMc. 

2205 I..AY. 17403 5 if te bine [se. a stone] ma^en rtunem j 
c 2330 Art A. 4 Mert. 2832 King Nanters . . No 01131 it [sc. the | 
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sword] drawe out of J>e slon, Ne no gentil man of priis No 
mi^t It ones stiren. 2:2450 Mirk's Festtal 274 He layde 
bond to Mariyns body,, .but he myght not sture hit by no 
cratt bat becowthe. <2 1628 Preston Faith (1630) 

57 If you take other meiall than Iron, the Load-.'^tone will 
not siiire iL 1693 Moxon Meek. Exere. (1703) 283 Take 
away the Centre Rule, but stir not the WainscoL 2720 De 
Fok Crusoe i. (Globe) 123 A great Block of hard Wood. .as 
D T T Strength to stir. 2759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 

1840 III. no Laying heavy burdens 011 men’s shoulders, 
which they ihemseUes would not stir with a single finger. 

, P. a 1300 Cursor M, 16568 Pehen mogbt )>•?* for aa might 
It stere a fote o streie. 238a Wycuf l^isd. iv. 19 He shal.. 
stem hem (Vulg. comwovebit*, 1368 moue hem] fro the 
foundemenL C1470 Henry lFa//a,ev. 425 The Cask hall 
^andand . . With out Iiarme, nochl sterd off it a stane. 2557 
Phaer AEneid v. (1558) N j b. Your prises certayn ben, shall 
DO man them from order .•iterc, 

g. To louse or disturb with a push. 

25^ Spenser F. Q. 11. v. 2 His steed. .fumed yre, When 
with the maistnng spur he did him roughly stire. a 2722 
Lisle Husb. (2757) 323 The rams would keep moving and 
stirring the ewes all night in the fold. 2892 Kipling Light 
timi hailed ix, (1900) 165 Binkie turned over on bis back on 
the hearth-rag, and Dick stirred him -with a meditaiii*e foot. 

2. reji. To move oneself or one’s limbs; to move 
or walk about ; to take bodily exercise ; to move 
from one’s place. (Rarely of inanimate things.) 
Now rare 01 Obs. ; replaced by the intransitive use 
(it, 12). 

c 888 iELFRED Boeth. xxxv. § 7 pa stanas hi styredon for by 
swe^e. c 2000 Sax. Lcechd. I. 316 He sceal gan Sc hyne 
styrian. 23.. Cursor M, 5138 (G6tL) He miht noght stir 
him of Jyat sled. 1470-85 Malory y^rM;/rvm. viiL284 He 
my^t not..vnnethe stere hym of his lj*mmes. 2562 Holly- 
bush Horn, Apoth. 44 b, Let him walke .ind steare himself 
without ceasynge. 1704 Fuller Med. Gynm. (1711) 21 The 
moru a Man stirs himself, the more Animal Spirits are made 
in the Brain. 1872 B. 'I’avlor Faust (1875) II, If. iii. 114 
Stiryour.selves, ye whispering rushes. 

3, To agitate with the hand or an implement so 
as to alter the relative position of the paits of: 

a. a liquid, or a soft or semi-liquid mass; esp. 
to agitate with a more or less circular continuous 
movement, as with a spoon, so as to mi.K the par- 
ticles or promote solution of solid matter; also 
{rarely) to 'trouble*, render turbid. Also with 
adv., as ahentty round, 

a. c 2000 .S’ffjr. Lrrc/irf. n. 76 Styre mid sticcan, <2x300 
I Cursor M, 8937 Ilk da! . . J>ar lighted dun . . Asigels, , , For to 

s:ir j>e stang. ^2440 Patlad.on Hush. xii. 588 Let .stire hit 
wcl and aysel mynge into, 2523-34 Fitzherb. Husb. § 44 
Put all in.lo the sayde panne, and siyrre it aboute, 2562 tr. 
Calvin's eSersn./dol.i, Cj, But what nedevc lierin lostirre 
the truth, as yf we shuld btoundre and trouble a water that 
Is pure and cli^r. 2579 Gosson Seh, Abuse (Arb.) ex Amply- 
fying that which the more It Is stirred, the more it Mtnkes. 
2640 T. Krucis Marrow of Physieke 11 2^1 Set them off 
the fire, and with the backe of a Spoone, stirre them. 1769 
Mrs. Kaffai d EngL Housekpr, (1778) 205 Boil it and keep 
Stirling it all ihewlule. xBoa Wordsw, Resot. 4 tndep. xii, 
He the pond Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water. 2905 R. Bacot Passport xxt. six 
Idlystirrincherliiilecupof bbek coffee. 1^15 *F. Aksttey* 
Percy 222 To be home in time to stir our Christmas pudding. 

k 2375 in Horstmann/f//f/T^f.Zrx’. (1878) 238/1 God sente 
cebe day an angel. .And loJ>ai ire he wenie..)-c water haune 
stcrede ful son. C2400 tr. Secreta Secret,, Gov. Lordsk, 85 
Lai he sethinge be ster>d and strenyd to it bycome cleer. 
2535 CovERUALE Ezek.yLXxVx. 22 ThecatelL.sbal come no- 
more ' pon the waters : so that nether mans -fote ner beastes 
clawe^ shal stere them eny more. 1787 Burns Holy Fair 
XX, Sit round the table, ..An' steer about tbe toddy. 2878 
* Saxon* Gallos', Gossip 222 He had yin Micht a served for 
aspurtel forsicerin his brose. 

(/>) To mix (?«, together^ etc.) by stirring. 
e 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862! 30 Do wyne herto and venegur 
gode, Sture horn wele togedcr, 2599 A. M. Gabelhouer's 
Bk. Physic 180/1 Take, .why t leade, &siiiT it tl.erin. Ibid. 
183/1 Then siirr them al togeiher, & let it stand, C1770 
Mrs. Glassb Conipl. Confectioner 17 Stir in the sugar by de- 
grees. 2827 Faraday Client, Manip. vL (1642) 274 More 
w’ater should then be added, and the whole Stirred together. 
2915 * F. Anstey Per.y 224 The tokens were bound to turn 
up, as 1 had stirred them well into the pudding with my own 
hand. 

(c) absol. 

27x2 Motteux 2nd Pt. Quix. xii. (1749) III- 91 The more 
ye stir, the more 'twill stink. 2E06 A, Huktrr Cutiua (ed. 

3) 24 I'aking care to stir, or shake, only one way. 2853 
Lytton (H oppe), The moieyoustirinillbe more 
it stinks. 

b. a collection of solid bodies or particles ; esp. 
to poke (burning coals, a fire) so as to promote 
combustion, f To s/ir coals {Fig'): seeCOAhsb, ii. 

a, 01250 Crw. 4 Ajt, 3580 He dedeSntcalf melicn in fir, 
Andstirediialtodusisir. 02385 Chaucer C<r«- J eoni.Prel. 
ffT.yzi He stired the coles. cssyzD\3''RtsIntred.J^.ia 
Palsgr. 956 To styrre the fire. User. iy6s Museum Rfst. 

IV. 467 1 he Iflax'isecd. must be stirred e^eryjwo.or three 
daj-s. 2888 * J. S. Winter ; Booties Childr, 11, SciZiOg tbe 
poker and stirring the fire vigorously. 

p. 2557 P»As R AEnetd v, 1 2 558; O iij, He s^^res the sleping 
brandes, And Troian sacred fyer. a 2794 — J. :» 

in Burns' irks. (1809) IV. 276 111 steer my fire, ni m^eit 
bleere a bonnie flame. 1806 R- 

348 He steer’d ihe ingle, and cJichtil his bcilL i__i- 

c. soil or earth, as with an agncuBuml imple- 

ment ; to plough across the farrows made by 
a former plouehing. 

He woldc bane his lanjM 
ptowe^, donged, slurred, or sowen. tr. C/'“rrfr» j Tr^ 
J'mia tzs, 'Ibe Earth had been Mind. J^i-33 
Horse-Hazing Hus!’, xr. e?! This Sort of Land must not be 

do 
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Stirred, ie. plowed the second .time in wet Weather. ^ 
I^UDOM Siibiirdan Hort, 127 There is no mode of stirring 
the soil, whether by picks, fork.*;, or hoes, which may not be 
performed with this implement [spadej. 

p, 1523-34 Fitzhkrb. Hutb. § 16 'l*he rayne shall beate 
the lande so flat, and bake it 5*0 hard to-gyther, that if a drye 
Maye come, it wyll be to harde to slere in the moneth of 
June. 1843 Harov in Froc^ Berw. NaU Club II. No. ix. 
63 'ilie ground for the barley crop.. required to be twice., 
ploughs once in the back end, and again in spring, — the 
latter process being termed * steering the barley seed.’ 

4 . Jig, To move from a fi.\ed or quiet condition; 
to disturb, trouble, molest; to put into tumult or 
confusion, to upset. Obs, exc, diaLy or as merged 
in other senses. 

G. C9S0 Lindtsf. Gosf>. Mark v. 35 Humtd lengc stjTCS 
5 u [Vulg. vexas\ done laruu? 1154 u. E, Citron. (I>aud MS.) 
an. X140, pa was al Engle land styred rnar Jjan ser wses. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 268 pu nouhst nout sturien ne trublen J^inc 
heorte. a 1340 Hampols Psalter xii. 5 If |?ai stire vs fra 
stabilnes of thoght. CZ400 Laud Troy Bk. 4868 That the 
Gregeis vs not sterre, To lake cure toon with arte and 
scleght, 1599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. Prol. 83 , 1 
will not stirre your patience. 1602 Chettle Hoffman i. 
(1631) B 2, Sweare..to ayd assist me, not to stirre Or con- 
tradict me in any enterprise, c 1620 Hist. Feuds d' Coujl, 
Clans (1818)31 Angus Macconald,.. did not stir the pledges 
(hostages), who were innocent of what was done unto hi-s 
lands in his absence. 1634 Milton Comus 371, I do not 
think my sister... so unprinciprd..A.s that thesingle wantof 
light and noise.. Could stir the constant mood of her calm 
thoughts, 

<ri374 Chaucer Troylus i. 228 (Harl. 1239) He..wendc 
npihyng bad hade suche myght A-^cn his willethat .schulde 
his hert stere. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 829 Studyc Jjou nou^t 
Jjcron nestere bi wutes. 1456 Sir G. Have Gov. Princis 
(S.T.S) II. 82 He that all .steris and mtsgovernis. ^1480 
Henrvsos Mor. Fab.y Trial Fox 922 My niicht is merda- 
bill. And steirisnane that ar to me prostraiL etSSo Bale 
K.'yokan (Camden) 33 , 1 pray thc,..mypacYcns no more 
stere. 1786 Burns 'Piva Dogs 187 Nae cauld nor hunger e*er 
can steer them. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xlii, None durst 
sic 4 r me when he was in power. 

6 . To rouse from rest or inaction ; to excite to 
movement or activity. 

^ cx2ooOrmin 5345 purrh halt tefaderrgah b£rto& stirebp 
itt & wacenepp, ^1550 Battle 0/ Otterburn iii. in Child 
Ballads 111.295/1 VponGrene Lyntonthey lyghteddowyn, 
Siyfande m&ny^ a stage.^ 1595 Shaks. 7 am. Sbr. i. i. 182 
Nay, then tUtime to stirre him fro his trance. tCoj Top- 
^TAJLFojtrJ. Beasts 583 ITie Leopard when he was stirred 
ranne.loo and fro distracted. x8i6 ^errs Antig. xxxvi, 
HeV steered the town to get awa^ an express to fetch his 
carriage. 1829 — Anne 0/ G. xxvi. Follow forth your own 
..objects, without stirring a nest of hornets. 

tb. To excite to activity, to stimulate (a bodily 
function, 'humour*, etc.) : also with the person as 
obj. Obs. 

€ looa (see Stirring ppl. a. 3 a), e 1400 tr. SeeretaSeeret.y 
Goi*. Lertisk. 73 Somer tyme ys hoot and drye, and b^nne 
be rede colere ys steiyd. CX491 Ckast. Goddes Ckyld. 20 
The wycked humours ben styred and make the stomocke 
replete. 1609 (see .Stirring /pi. a. 3a]. x686 tr. Chardit/s 
Trav. Persia 215 *l*he Remedy.. that kills in one Country, 
does but only stir a Mon m another. 

To slir oni s time : to make vigorous use of 
one’s opportunitv. Sc. Obs. 
tf 1578 Linoksay (Pilscotiie) Citron, Scot. t.S.T.S.) II. 30 
Scln^ this devlssioimamangi-i the nobllielie of Scotland, they 
"steint thair tyme and wssit thair weirs the mair scharpelie. 
1591 R. Bruce Semi. Edin. S7b. His enemies were aloft, 
sturringtheirtime, rageinginraunher,opprcssionand blood e. 

+ 6. reji. To bestir on^lf; to be active ; to act 
briskly or energetically; in early use often, to fight 
valiantly. Obs. (replaced by bestir \ see also 14). 

a. rz2a5 Lav. roi« Heo ferde for 3 rihles..& stureden 
heom seolucn. X297 iL Gixiuc. (Roll.s) 3663 )Je king adde cr 
among be scottes ystured him uol weL a 1320 .Sir 7 'ristr. 
1082 He stird h:m .as a knijt XS73 Tosser Husb. (1878) 139 
Good bnsbandrie lusteih himselfe for to slur. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 23757 If we stilU all wil vs Slcr, crist 
help sal be us ner. e 1400 Gam^lyn 515 Stere the, good 
Adam, and k-iithernoon flee. X4S6 Sik G. Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 64 (He) sa stoutly stent him araang thame..that 
thare durst nane cum on him allane. X470-8S Malory 
A rikur xvnu xviu 755 When he was vpon hii hors he ster^ 
hym fyerely. 

y. ax^sSt. Marlur. 14 H wen.. he letten me nawt, ne 
nestono ham<eolf, ..ich leacle ham..ibe ladliche lake of be 
5uti sunne. CX275 Lav. 15254 Hahthche 30U storieb. 

b. To begin to act ; to busy oneself to do some- 
thing: = 14 b. rare. 

<1x225 Ancr.R. 306 He ne der, nor fearlac, sturien him 
touward sunne. ^1425 Engl. Conq. Jrel. <1896) £6 None 
Iresshe-nian ne durst hym styrre, wer to begynne. 1870 
Burton Hist, Scot. Iv. V, 341 The., French amhassador,, 
xtirred himself not only to keep this project alive, but to 
bring it to a practical conclusion. 

7. To move to aclion, urge, incite, instigate, 
stimnlate. Also formerly in weaker or moregeneral 
sense: To promp-, induce, persnade. 

a. C897 ^i4T!En Gregmy's Past. C. 175 Stala sceal et. 
hweic lareow to anre lufan..mid roidicnm manungum his 
hieremonnamod stjn'^ean. atxzsAncr. R, x 3 opchwingen 
bet bercS ham upward, b«t heo^ gofle beauwes ct hco moten 
sturien into g'jdc werkes. X340 Hampole Pr. Consc, Prol. 
254 Somthj*ng., pat myght styrre bam to pidelyfjmg. IMd. 
157 To knaw bat, myght b^m siir and l^e 111 mekene«L 
1388 Wvci.ir Deut. xxxii. x i As an egle slirynge his briddis 
to fie (Vulg. proT’orans ad volandum pul/os sues}. 1474 
Caxton Chesse^ in. v, (18831 122 To take away all the 
thynces that miht ^tyre or inece his men to lecherye- 2«3 
T- W tt£Qs Rhet. 8 b. The oiiely ramyng of ihelm, will stnre 
honest hartes, to sp^ke well of them. 1595 Shaks, John 
It. I. 63 An Ate, stirring him to blond and strife. 1781 


CowTER Charity 1 18 He . . Imports what others have invented 
well, And stirs his own to match them, or excel. 1821 Scott 
Kenihv. xii. Can ye not stir his mind to any pastimes ? 1858 
Fkoode Hist. Eng. 1 1 1 , xiii. 163 The untruth of the stories 
by which they had been stirred to rebellion. X893 'I’raill 
Soc. Eng. Introd. p. xxxii, The Revival of I.etiers stirred 
the human mind into more vigorous activity. 

p. 1303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 5186 Hyt steryb a man 
hym self to slo. 138. Wycuf Sel. IPhs, I. 149 Who ever 
stere men to yvel Ij-fe. CZ440 Cafcrave Life Si. Katk. v. 
1679 Men wil wene that ihou be ny wood To sle tblis) puple 
..And lete me scape whichestered faemalle. cx^^oinSom. 
4 Dorset N, tjr Q» (J905) Sept. 303 IHeJ |)rovokid and stered 
his saide Dogge to renne uppon youre saide Bysccher, 25x3 
Douglas AStteis vi.i. 102 To askaniUcrU Now is the tyme; 
lo, lo, the God me stcris! 1549 Ojverdale tic. Erasm. Par. 
X Pet. i. 3-9 Being prouoked by no merites of ours, but 
stiered frely of his owne mercyc. 1657 in Burton's Diary 
(1828) 1 . 415, I hope, that neither the humour of. .unwise 
people, nor yet.. (etc.) shall steer me to give other than such 
an answer as may be ingenuous and thankfuL 

*bb. To urge with a view to persuasion, try to 
persuade, exhort, entreat. Obs. 

a. ci38oWvcLtP Wks. (i88o)4i,Iconscile,amoneste, and 
stire my freris- C1449 Pecock Refr. 11. vi. 17 Peter stireth 
iho same men for to haue pacience. 1534 Berners Golden 
Bk. Af. Aurel. (1346) P viii, This yoiinge manne,. . was im- 
portunately stirred by his naturall friendes. 2560 Ingelknd 
Disob. Child Hj, You heardc that by Sentences auncient 
and olde He styred his Sonne as he best thought. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 1. vili. (Skeat) i Eft gan Love 
to Sterne \read slcren) me with these wordes. c 2440 Gesia 
Rom. xliL 127 (.Add. MS.I Aman . .sterid his sone to gete hym 
frendes. 1^4 S. Fish Su/plic. Hen. VHIy 24 'J ne Holy 
Ghoste, which moueth & steareth vs cuer to mortefye the 
fleshe. 

8. To excite to feeling, emotion, or passion ; to 
‘ move affect. 

a. <x x22$Ancr, R. 2 p 60 sih 3 b^^ islbst, o'Seron clpi word 
bet ta mis-ihercst jif hit out stureS be, cwcnch hit mid leaies 
ofwatere, XTSo.Vxr^tfr/rw^. 2795 Alas! lotie, wo dost bourne, 
bovsturestafmyblod. X382WvcuF<l/<i'f. xxi. 10 Whan he 
had entrid in to Jerusalem, al the cite was stirid, seyin^e, who 
is this? 1382 — Luke xv. 20 Wbanne he was ^it fer, bis fader 
sy^ him, and he was sttrid (2388 stirrid) by mercy, c 1400 
Maondev. (Roxh.) xiii. 58 A wikked inan..kest a brynnand 
fyrebrand at oure Lord for to stirre him til ire. 1553 T. 
WILSON Rhet. 92 b, Anye one that mj’ndeth by hys vtter- 
aunce to stirre the hartes of menne. 1630 R. N. Camden's 
Elis. I. 2r The Bishop of Rome being now more stirred, 
commanded Sir Edw.ard Came. .to laydown his Office of 
Embassadour. 1799 Wordsw. Fountain 30 My eyes are 
dim with childisii tears, My heart is idly stirred. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. ix. 99 Words. .that really stir the 
soul, and bring true comfort to the listener. Jessopp 

Couivigof Ftiarsxxx. 213 The sloiyof a great man^slife still 
stirs the heart. 

0 . Sc. Leg. Saints xsxx. {Alartha) %2X Tocompun- 

clone bu ['tread bel sold .steyre, b® instance of myn prayer 
sere. <2 2400-50 IFars A/ex. 4256 Leue 3e no^t we be to he3e 
ne hauten of will. .or slcrid to enuy. 2482 Caxton Godfrey 
clx. 235 By thyse wordes wertf the barons grtitly stered and 
meuyd. 2530 Palrcr. 735/1 Beware thou stere him nat to 
anger. ^ 2581 A. Hall Hind iv. 66 Then Agamemn appeard 
No whit to ycclde,.,or ought with fcare was steard. 

y, £’2440 Gesia Rom. xlvi. x8x (Har). MS.) Whenne lona- 
thas sawe hir, he was I-storid to an vnlawfull maner of love. 

b. To affect with strong emotion ; to move 
strongly (a person, his spirit, ‘ blood*, etc,). 

0x4^ Caxton Blanekardyn iL 15 That sore mouyd and 
st5*ryd his noble and hyghe corage. 4:26x0 Beaum, & Fi. 
A/aid's Trag. L i, ‘rbe inusickc mu*il be shrill and all con- 
fus’d 'ITiat stirs my blood, 18*2 Bvron Juan vin, Iv, So 
was his blood stirr’d while he found rcsLlarice. 1905 R. 

Pass/ort xxvx.279 The news of Sor Beppe’s disnits-sal 
from the office ot fat fore hsd .'itirred public opinion in and 
around Itlonteflano lo its depths. 

9 . To excite, occasion, 

a. To excite or provoke (passion) ; to prompt, 
evokeoroccasion(anger,lialred,alfeclion,su 5 picion, 
also t laughter, fear, etc.) ; formerly in wider use, 
+ tooccasion (an event, mental or bodily condition). 

a. trzooo /Elfric Horn. II. 298 Ne dranc he wines drenc, 
ne nan Sacra waelena dnjnccnn>-sse styriaS. a 2225 A ncr. 
H, 198 f CO. .b®t beo6 of mucbel speche ^clpcf^,. .gabbed,. . 
slune’l leihlres, c 2430 in Pol. ReL ^ I.. Poems J07 'Jo stire 
mi wrabbe bou woU a-sayc. e 2450 Alirk's F. stial 158 Forto 
stjTcyotirdeuocyon. 2538 V.x.\ot Dict.yCou/lare inuidianzy 
inimieitins, odium^ to stire or procure enuy, hostilitie, hate. 
2580 E. Knight T»ial truth 15b, This part of Scripture 
may iustly stirre a feare in vs. x667'Milton P, L, viii. 
308 Each TrTO Load’n with fairest Fniir,.,slirrM in me 
sudden appetite To pluck and eate. 2760 Lloyd 295 

A fault which stirs the critic's rage. 2823 Scott Quentin D. 
xxvi. If nnihing occurs to stir ibe rape of this vindictive 
madman,^ I am sure of victory. 2847 'Fenhyson Princess 
IV. 22 Blissful palpitations in the blood. Stirring a sudden 
transport rose and fell. 2872 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 5 
Antipathy asainst Voliairc to a degree that,. must now and 
then have even stirred a kind of reacting sympathy. 

. Bachns v. i. (2554) 214 Hu>bandes. .had 

in maner a susnecrioa Stiered by the serpent of false ge- 
lousye Toward Spurina. r 1450. 6627 pat sight 
sterid his deuodoim. 2513 Doucuts AEneis i. x. 7 Within 
hir banis grcnc 'J*hc hole fyir of litif to kendle and stelr. 
a 2586 Sihnev Astr. ^ Stella xxv, Vertoe .with vertuous 
care to ster Louc orberselfe, t<x>ke Stella’s shape. 

y. 2558 W, Forrest Grysilde Seconds (Roxb.) 72 Synne, 
sore of Kyngis, stoonhe Goddys malediction. 

fb. To instigate, set goinu, set on foot (strife, 
commotion, etc.). Obs . ; cf. stir up 16 e. 

a. <22023 WoLFSTAN Horn, xviii. (2883' Saca and 
wraca^ he styrede xelome, e 1275 Lamb. Hem. 1 23 He ne 
flit mid cheste ne he sake ne stural). 2522 Fisher .Kerm, 
agst. /.Mf/rrr L AVk*;. ri876) 3x2 In lyke maner. .haihe rysen 
■many a tyme some blackc ciowde of heresy, & stered suche 
a tempest, .that (etc.]. 2563-^3 Foxe A. ^ M. 248/2 The 


French king. .stirred warre in Normandy, c 1610 Women 
Saints 150 So that they stirre a greater tumult than euer 
the people had donne before. 16^ Dryden Tyr. Love iil 
i. (1670) 23 The Souldiers love her Brother’s memory; And 
for her sake some Mutiny will stir. 

p. 2390 Gower Con/C 1 . 284 So that thou miht the betre 
lere what mischief that this vice sterelh, 2426 Audelav 
Poems 18 That steren stryf and wrath, 

10 . To bring into notice or debate ; to move, 
raise, moot (a subject or question). Now rare. 

a, Beowulf Sees eft ongan siS Beowiilfes snyttnim 
styrian. 2390 Gower C4?;i/CI. 174 iMany envious tale is stered, 
Wher that it mai noght ben ansuered. ^2400 ix.Secreta 
Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. 55 To stirre doutaldys questions, 
honestly to aske hem, and discretly answore hem. 2444 
Rolls 0/ Parti, V. 122/r Yef ther be eny mater or xnatcis 
stirred, desired or moeved bi the Baillifs. 2580 Spenser 
7 'hree Proper Lett. A iij, Little newes is here siirred. 
2607-22 Bacon Ess,. Of Great Place (Aib.) 286 Preserve 
the rightes of thie place, but stirre not questions of Juris- 
diccion. <11676 Hale Hist. Common Law iii. (1713) 49 
Many Cases., wherein the (Question was not siirr^. 2785 
Paley Alor. Philos, vi. viii. (18x8) II. 246 That., a doubt 
once decided may be stirred no more, 2831 Scott Cast, 
Daug. iv, * I shall not stir the question,* said the minstrel. 
2890 C. Martyn W. Phillips. Agitator 202 'To the petition 
he stirred, . . the Committee returned a brutal denial. 

p. c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. iii. pr. xii. (186B) 106 But na-beles 
yif I stered resouns bat ne ben nat taken fro wil> oule be 
compas of be binge of whiche we treten. a 2548 Hall 
Chron.yHen. FI, 145 Who that,. moued or stered the matter 
firste vnto your Lordeship, counsailed you neither for your 
worship nor profile. 

+ b. To bring forward as an example, to instance. 
23^0 Ayenb.^ 226 To loki bet stat of wodewchod one ssel 
steric b® norblme of be turle. 

11 . Intransitive senses. (See also 3 a (^:).) 

+ IL To move (continuously, or in general sense) ; 
to be in motion ; spec, to move as a living being. 
(Cf. ihe reflexive sense 2.^ Obs. 

a. a 1000 ^Elfric Gen. L 26 Ealle ba creopende, b® tprzd 
on eoxffan. <2x225 Leg. Knth. 361 Clei.pest beo bi^S^s 
godes, bt nowScr sturien nc mahen ne .steoren bam seoluen. 
<1x225 Ancr. R. 422 Water bet ne slureS nout readliche 
stinkeS. 23,, E. E. AlHt. P. B. 403 By forty dayez wern 
faren, on foTde no flesch styryed. ^2400 tr, Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 98 Fyssb of be water, bat goo*? on foure feet, 
& bat stirrys vpon wom^. 2583 Melbancke Phihthmis 
Ej, He.. that bath an ore stirringe in other mens boates. 
2633(5. Hv.ruzrt Temple, Assurance wx, While rocks stand, 
And rivers stirre. 

p. c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 567 And herewith alle I gan 
to stere And he me in his fete to here. 1456 Sir G.^Hayb 
J aw Arms (S.T.S.) 75 Thingis that ar corporale in this 
erde steris nocht..with the moving of it. 2538 Bale Goivs 
Promises 11. (facs.) B j b, I w)jl destroye. .all that on cartbe 
do stere. 2587 'Turberv. Trag, 7 \ vi. 87 b, The winde so 
slender was 'To cause the ship to steare. 

t b. To move or pass from one place to another; 
to come or go. Obs. 

Some of the quots., esp. in P, may belong to Steer ^ 
o. axzzsLeg, Ra’h.yQ 6 ^ez\hs tostrif beo^Uturetfaldere. 
a 1300 Cursor M. «S2 <^oa him sagb moght vnderstand He 
stird was of a riche land. CZ400 Pestr. '/r<y 959 la'son., 
Bu'ket lo the bank and the bote tok, Stird ouer the streame 
streuht lo he lond. 2581 W. S. Cotupend. or Briefe Exam. 
8 Wee might .<iurre from on place to an other. 

<22300 Cursor M, 4§59 Nour-quider mai we stere. 
c 2450 Alirk's Festial 145 pis man steryd ynto anobyrhowsc. 
cx^'jo.Rauf Coii^tar 12 Mony stout man sieiris Of town 
with the King. 25x3 Douglas yS’i/r/rxii. viii. 12 Turnus.. 
Pcrsaujl lhame thus sterand throw the plane. 

y. 2513 Doucl.^s AEneis i, L 65 Thair stewinnis stowrand 
f«t throw the «alt fame. <22568 IVyf A uchtemiuchty ix. 
in Bannatyne A 1 S. (Hunter. Club) 344 Than lo the kym 
that he dia sioure. 

12. To pass from rest to motion, to begin to 
move ; to make a slight movement, to move 
lightly (esp. to and fro ) ; to make any movement, 
to move at all or in the least (chiefly with negative) ; 
to leave one’s place, to budge; not to remain 
still ; iK-ras. to show signs of life or consciousness 
(after sleep or a faint). 

o. c 950 J.indU/. Gosp, hlatt xL 7 ?erd vel puuhp^ 
from uinde styrende vel scemcendc. asooo 7 ^sk, 

Cf. 12 Ne slira ho sunne of hom stf^e. ciaoo Ormuj 3810 
Min child latt i min wambe lih..bigann..To stirenn & to 
buttenn. CZ205 Lav. 37421 Feo^ aUc stille pmt na man per 
ne sturie. 0x220 Bestiary 18 Siillc lio fle Icon, ne stnyo he 
nout of slepo 'l‘il [etc-l. 1377 Laxci- P.Pt. B. xx. 102 Lcred 
ne ieaed ne let no man stonde, 'I hat he bitte cuene pat 
euere stired after. 0x400 Maukdev. (RoxbO ly. 12 Men 
may see fare he erthe of ho toumbe.. stirre and moixe. as 
herxvare a qwibkc thing under. 1470-85 Mawxky Arthur 
1. xiv. S 3 , 1 «old that.. they stere not tyll ye and your 
knyghles Iiane foughle with hem longe. 1577 li. GoocE 
Hcrcsbach's Husb. ill. 1x5 b, Tlie eares roust bee sborte, 
standing vprx;;hl, and ftirring. i&i R- JoilNSOX hingd. 4- 
Comnnu. (3603) 120 niucre.. gentlemen.. who neuer stirre 
from the side of the capuiine GencralL 1602 Chettle HeJJ- 
rrrn«iv.(i63i'H2,Artsurcshei5asleepe!,.Shc.stlrsnot, sbec 
is fas L Ibid. H 2 b. She stirs, and when she wakes obseruc 
me well. Shaks. Ham. i i. 10 Bam. Haue you had 

quiet Guard? Araii. Not a Mouse stirring. 16S0 F. Brooke 
tr Zo Blanc’s Trav. 38 Whether they snore, or stir much in 
their slecpe. 1667 Dryden & Dk. Newcastle Bir M. 
Mar.all lit. i, fLady has fainted away] Bose. Open her 
Jlouih with a Dagger, a Worn. She stirs, she revives, 
merciful to us all. 1704 Cibber Careless Hush. 111. 35 
Nat' you shan't stir a step, lyri Addison Spect. No. 
X12 PS Nolxxdy presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out 
of the Church. 1717 Peioe Alma iii. 116 From every leaf 
that stirs, she flies. 176^ Blackstone Comm. I. i._i2i Life 
. b^ins in contemplation of law as soon as an infant xs 
able to stir in the mother’s womb. 1829 Southev .idA/V'" 
Lme VII. xlviil, He stirr'd not from his suition. 1835 TeN- 
NvsoN Mauds, xxis. iii. All night has the casement jessaxmae 
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stirrM To the dancers dancing in tune. 1863 Mrs, H, Wood 
Vcput^s Pride .\IV. 1 was so took aback. .that I could 
neither stir nor speak, 1883 * Mrs. Alexander 
She. .stood for an instant. .in silent, prayerful thought. 
Glynn wailed till she stirred. 

p. C1220 Bestiary 404 Ne stereS je nojt of 5e stede. 
a X400 Minor Poems /r, Vernon MS» 604 per water is most 
deope, pe lesse per pen .steres he. c 1430 Chrj. Assipte 147 
They sloden alle stylle for slere pey ne durste. 1567 Gold. 
iKc OvicCs Met. v. 116 Downe he fell and could not after 
stearc. 16x6 J. hfMzContn.Sqn's 7\ vii.480 While tonges 
well much niaie talke, but no hand steare. 1786 Har'st 
xiv, They vow they'll never steer Sae lang^s he has a 
cut to shear, But bide wt’ him till fields are clear. 

y. *4*. Guy fVar^tu 3869 Loke, ye store not of pat stedde. 
CX420 Chrott. Vilod. 3x08 pe clothe pat honged vpone hurre 
tombe pere po Meue ofte & store wondere fast. ci^$oErle 
0/ Tolous 755 He durst not store, nor make no mone, To 
m.ake the lady afryght. 

b. To go out (from a house or place of abode); 
usually with abroad, forth, out : almost always 
with negative. Rarely of inanimate things. 

tt. XS67 Maplet b, The Frog saith Aristotle 

liueth quietlyall the lime of cold weather, and neuerstlrreih 
abrode. x6or Shaks. Jul, C, 11. il. 38 Cxs. What say the 
Augurers? Ser, They would not haue you to slirre forth 
today. x6^ Milton ^.Arb.) 59 Unoflensive books 

must not stirre forth without a visible jaylor in thir title. 
17x3 Swift yml. io Stella 4 Apr., 1 came home at seven, 
and have never .<itirrcd ouL X743BULKELEY & Cummins Voy, 
S. Seas -zxq [We] were told by the Captain, we mu^t not 
stir out of the Ship. X823 Scott Quentin JD. xii. He dare 
not stir far from his own Forest of Ardennes. 1827 Pustrv 
in Liddon Life (1893) I. vi. xx8 'I’hese [MSS.] never stir out 
of the walls of the B^leian. 1832 Hr. hlARTiNEiMJ Life in 
Wilds iii. 33 They could not stir till they had provision for 
their journey, 

y» "la 1500 Chester Pl.f Purif 91 Yet storrcd I not out of 
this place. 

*pc. Of a voice: To sound, (Cf. 1 d.) Obs^ 

e X205 Lay. s8x6x pa umbe stunde stefne per sturede. 

d. Of a colour : To move, be affected. 

1792 Trans. Soe. Arts X, 199 This manufacture Improves 
every time it is wa>hed ; and thecoloursneverstirby wa.shing, 

e. To show signs of growth ; to bud. rare~'^» 

1843 Penny Cyel. XXVII. 437/x A norlheim aspect is 

thought best, as the vines do not stir so soon in spring. 

f. fig. To begin to show signs of' life* or activity 
(as an intellectual movement or the like). 

1873-1909 [Implied in Stirring ad]. 

13. To move about in a place, to 'be about’; 
chiefly in pres, pple, (often spec, = out of bed, np 
and about). 

fu c 1x05 Lay. 33756 pat bit dsiwesamarjendu^eSegunne 
‘stur!cn[ei275gantostorie]. ^1374 Chaucer Troytupxutd^z 
But boden go to bedde with myschaunce, If ony wight was 
sterynge ony where, a 1533 Berners Huon Ixi. 213 They 
coude se no man ster^mge within the castell. 1606 Smaks. 
Tr, <5- Cr, 1. ii. 52 Cre, Hector was gone but Hellen was not 
yp. Pan, E’ene so; Hector was stirring early, x6xp in 
Foster Eti£,Paeiories rndla{x^)<j^ II any stronge drxnke 
be stiiringe. 1702 Steele Funeral ii. 17 How often must 
I tell you my l^rd is not stirring: Hts Lordship has not 
Slept well, 1748 Anson's Voy, n. v. 176 Had any ships 
been stirring in these seas. .we must have met witu them. 
1825 Scott Betrothed xiii, NotwiihsLanding there are now 
no Welsh knaves stirring, yet the marches are never free 
from robbers. 1848 Hichens Dombey^ xvili, When no one 
in the house was stirring, and the lights were all exlin. 
guisiied. 1884 Henley & Steven.son Adm, Guinea iv, L 
(1892) 244 Arethnsd {.listening), St ! my father stirring in 
bis room ! 

y. cx27s[seec]. 1555 Eden i?tfr<i^«,(Arb.) 1x4 When he 
had contynued a wbyle in the haven, and sawe nco man 
stourynge. 


b. trausf. To be in circulation, be current; 
chiefly in pres, pple. Now somewhat rare : chiefly 
of news (cf. c). 

1423 Rolls of Pnrll, IV. 257/2 Be ther never so mucbe 
white moneye forged, that shall be but liiell the more stur- 
ryngge among the poeple. 2608 Bp. Hall 11. 79 

No newes can stir but by his doore. 1634 W, Tirwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett, (vol. I) 187 To let you know what newes is 
stirring. X69X Wood Z/A (O* H.S.) III. 370 [1 he] Univer- 
sity very empty and dead ; and money but little stirring. 
X71X Addison Spcct. No. 10 r S Asking, .whether there was 
any News stirring ? c 1850 Arab. N/s. (Rtidg.) 646 He asked 

the host if there were any news stirring. , . n 

c. To go on, happen, take ^lace; chiefly in 
pres, pple, = going on, ' on foot . 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 25,Euery thyng that 
slereth by hym, or that he seeth or hereth, he ludMth to 
be a reuelacjTxn, 159® Shaks. Merch. V . 111.1^9 ill luck 
stirring but what lights a my shoulders. 1684 Atheist 

I. i. What Sins are stirring In this noble meiropoh.s, 1722 
De Foe Plague 141 There’s no Trade stirs now. x88x 
PebodV Engl, journalism xx, 152 Telegrams from every 
part of the world where there is anything stirring that is of 

the slightest interest to Englishmen. . , , 

14. To move briskly or energetically; to be on 
the move, be active, 'look alive*, bestir oneself. 
Cf, the refl. use 6, 

a, CIZ05 Lay. 9334 He. .sturede i pon cqmpe al se hit pe 
king weore. a 122S Ancr, R, 152 Vor puimineleouesustren, 
hi nihte, ase pe niht fuel pet ancre is to iefned, bco » Xcorne 
sturiinde. 1573 Tusser Huib. (1878) 169 Make maide to be 
clenly,.,and teach hir to stirre, when bir mistresse doth 
sp^ke. 1602 Middleton Blurty Master-Constable 11. il 3 
Trivia, Simperina, stir, stir, stir; one of you open the case- 
ments. x6o8 SuAKS, Per. it. i. x6 Looke how thou ^irrst 
now 1 1830 Gln. P, Thompson Exerc, (1842) I. 301 Every 
free man m the civiKxed world is put on his defence, and 
called upon to be stirring for the presei^'ation of all that he 
may wish to keep. 1841 i'DACKEKAY Gt. Iioggarty Dtpu- 
xii, Her husband stirred and bustled about until the requisite 
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Itaye was obtained. 1849 W. S. Mayo Katootah vi. (1850) 
‘ ^ something. 1684 W. C. S.Mmi 

Kildrcstan 34 Ina, your heart is low, as one will be Who 
sits down in a mist instead of stirring To keep the blood 
warm. 

8. C1400 Gamctyn 510 (Corpus MS.) Stere iv.rr. Bi., 
Sood adam ana late per none flee, CX400 Beryn 
^8 bo she .sterith aboute this bouse in a wood rese. c 1400 
Ragvtmi Roll 134 in Hail. E, E. P. (1864) 1. 75 Joly and 
lyght IS your complexicion. That stcryn ay, and kunne nat 
stonde still, c 1470 Henry Wallaces, 838 I he hardy Scoitis 
so sterj’t in that sted. c x^qoGoL ff Gauf. ss 9 Wondir sternly 
/ lliair stent stedis. 1538 Starkey England 

(1878) 82 So in Our commynaliy, certayn partys ther be 
wych eucr be mouyng and sterryne. 
y. 1275 Lay. 9334 He..storede in pan fihte. 

active or occupied about something; 
to move or bestir oneself in a matter, to begin lo act, 
a. c 1205 Lay. 18845 On bir he seal streonen pat seal wide 
sturien. c Destr. Troy 4042 How wetey^e..}.at stares 

vpon storie-s, & stirs in ^kys, I at [etc.]. x6i8 in Foster 
Eng. Factories India (igoS) 19 If it bee prooved Mogolls 
goods, and that the King stirr in yt, 1 know this people. 
1620 (G. BrydgesJ Horx Subs. 304 A mans nature is to 
stirre more for the rccouery of a good, which they once en- 
loyed, then for the acquisition of what they are ignorant of, 
2622 Calus Stat, Servers (1647) *52 Surely this point hath 
herelofore been much stitred in, and not without some cau.se. 
1653 W. Ramesey Astral, Restored 183 Neither is it safe 
for those Rebels to stirr when she [i. e. the Moon] is weak. 
X709 Hearne (O.H.S.)ll. 175 The writer. .was,, 

advis'd . .to .stir for iL csjzi Marq. Tullibardine in icth 
Rep, Hist, MSS. Comm, App. 1. 126, 1 pray the capacity of 
those who are most able lo stir about your Majesty’s con. 
cernsj be well employed in [etc ]. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xv, 
The^ improbability of the young Master of Ravtnswoods 
finding friends in parliament, capable of stirring in so 
weighty an affair. 1872 Free-man ^<,'orm.Cou^J.{\ 8 ^B) IV. 
.xviii, 244 While Exeter was in arms, York did not stir, and 
when York did stir, Exeter had no longer the power of 
stirring. 

CX4S0 Henryso.n Test. Cress, 469 Fortoun is fikkill, 
quhen scho beginnls ft steiris. a 2560 Piiaer AEneid ix. 
(2562) Dd ij b, Gods, gods, o countrey god<, in whose pro. 
teciion Troy still steeres. 2647 Ded, Spist, to Earl Pent- 
broke in Beaum, S( Fletcher's Wks.y But directed by the 
example of some, who once steered in our qualitie..we have 
pr«umed to offer to your Selfe, what before was never 
printed of these Authours. 2892 * H. Haliburton ’ Ochil 
Idylls 4.0 At fifty, wi* a conscience clear. The man that sits, 
as 1 dohere, Haund-haitI, an* neither slow to steer Nor quick 
to tire. 

c. To make a disturbance, commotion, or tumult; 
to rise in revolt or insurrection. Now rare and 
merely contextual, 

rz205 Lay. X&717 In Lundene stureden pa leoden. 2399 
Lakcl. Rich, Redeles iii. 269 To sirie strouter^.at sterede 
ajeine rithis. 2425 Wyntouh Cron. iii. i. (S.T.S.) 11. 273 
pe kynge of Moab than, Eglon, Had vndyr hym in sub* 
leccion pe folk of Israel fourteyn 3here,QwhU Ayot begoulhe 
to stejT. 2502 Old, Crysten Men (W, de W.) jv. iv. (1506) 
X73 Good werkes (hat ben done for the loue of god stere put 
and knocke at the gate of mercy dyuyne. a 2550 Lvnn 
Chron.\rxSix Torun C/irvff.ftgti) 185 InthisycrelheSkots 
begane to store and the dewckc of glossytr was sent to them 
but be retorned w houibattell. 2570 \s.s\nsPtnuip, 190/25 
To sturre, neutre, tumultuaie, 164S Cage West Jttd, 71 
The King. .was quiet and peaceable, and stirred not against 
biriL 2892 Farrar Darhn, ty Dawn Ji, ‘ Is not your nation 
seditious and turbulent?* ‘It is not.* answered Isbmael. 

* We never stir unless we are wronged.* ^ j 

16. To be roused or excited, as feeling, passion, 
etc. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxii. 64 Mid p^eni bissum^pe'en 
breostum styreS. a 1300 Cursor M. 5052 Joseph bebeild pan 
beniamin, Him slird al his blod wit-in. 2558 Piiaer yEneid 
If. D iv b, Sometime when tyryd ben their harls their manful 
stomacks stcres [L, victis redit in prxcordia virtue] And 
down their conquerours they quell. 257S Churchyard 
Chippes 2 b, Our rage was great,. .Our storoackes storde, as 
we did thisbeholde. 1577-82 Breton Toyesof an idle Head 
(Grosart) 39/x And then doowbat I can, alas, my Heart be- 
ginnes to sturre, 1596 Shaks. t Hen, JVy i. iiL 190 The 
blood more stirres To rowzca Lyon, then to start a Hare. 
2704 Cibber Careless Husb. u i. 10 My Blood stirs at the 
very thought on’L 1842 Dickens Barn. Rudge Ixxxi, His 
wrath so stirred within him, that be could have struck him 
dead. 2847 Tennyson Princess v. 258, l..felt the blind 
wild^ast of force. .Stir in me as to strike. 

IIL 16. Stir Up. 

a. traits. To set in motion, agitate; to push or 
poke so as to displace, disturb, or mix the parts 


of: cf. I,' 3. 

To stir up vdth a long pole (humorous, with allusion lo 
a wi!d*beast showman ‘stirring up* his beasts); to rouse 
from rest or inaction, to provoke to activity : cf. d, also c, 7. 

z^^o-qo A lex. tf Dind. 487 Stiue stormus of pe wind stircn 
vp pe w'awus. 2535 CoVEROALEZ?«Tf4xxxii. ix Asan Aegle 
Slereth vp hir nest, and floierclh oner bir ^nge. 2679 
Trials of Green eic. for Murder of Sir E, 39, 1 was 

in the Parlor and stirred up the fire. 1823 ‘Jon Pe.e* Diet. 
Turfite ‘ Stir 'cm up with a long pole, as the fellow does 
W'ith the beeste.s* alludes to the bellowingsof these latter. 
2B16 J. Smith Panorama Set. tf Art II. 684 Stir up and 
dress the soil of flowers and shrubs in pots, 1827 Faraoay 
Ckem. Manip. xviiL (18421 481 It is best. .to effect the mix- 
ture. -by stirring np the ma^s lightly with a pointed stick or 
a fork. 2857 H uches Tom Broivn il ii, Stir him up with a 
long pole, Jack, and hear him swear like a drunken sailor 1 
1912 C. Johnston Why JVor/d laughs s Whenever the dance 
snowed signs of flagging, the policeman stirred them up with 
a Jong pole. 

■f b. To rouse from sleep or rest, to wake up. 
(Cf. 5.) Obs. ^ ^ . 

2526 Tindale Acts xiL 7 He smote Peter on the ^ae^a 
Steryd him uppe. 1533 More Amsv. Poysoned ofc- ft 

He that eateth my fleshe and drj’nhcth my bloude, 


hath life cuerlasiing, and I shall stere hym vp in the last 
day, 2622 Bible isong Sol. viii. 4, 1 charge you. .that ye 
stirre not vp, nor awake my loue vniill he please. 2683 
Salmon Doran 1. 146 [It] gently awakes, or stirrs them upf 
t c. To ‘ raise up call into being. Obs, 

2526 Tindale Rom, ix. 27 Even for thys same purpose 
haue I stered the uppe [Gr. cf irvttpa at], to shewe my power 
on the. 2532 More Cotfut. Tindale 284 We saye also that 
god hath dayly stered vp & dayly doth sterre vp new 
prophetes in sundry partes of hy’s catholyke chyrehe. 2535 
(Joverdale xxv. 7 My kjTi^man refuseth to stere vp 

[Vulg. suseitare : Luther erweeken] a name vnto his brother 

Israel and wyl not marye me. a 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. 
Vllly 19S b, Tlie dispensacion by ibe lawe of Deuieronomi 
of stjTi^ng vp the brothers .'ede. 2562 W1N5ET 83 Quest. 
>Vks. (S.T.S.) I. 52 An wngodly and wickit peple stent vp 
to be Godis scurge. 2564 tr. P. Martyrs Comm. Judges 200 b 
When God decreed to sende any notable and excellent man’ 
be verye often tymes stjTrcd hym >p out ofabarren woman! 

d. To rouse to action, activity, or emotion ; to 
rouse from indifference or sloth; to incite, insti- 
gate, stimulate: cf. 7. 

*S 45 Brinklow Compi. iti. (1874) 16 God shal sturre vp 
the hartys euen of his own fryndes agaynsi him, 2590 
Spenser F, Q. 11. iv. 42 His am I Aiin, Ins in wrong and 
right, That.. stirre him up to strife and cruell fighL a 2592 
H, Smith Semi. (1594) 529 That all the world may take 
heede how they stirre vp the Lyon of ludah. a 2644 Quarles 
.5"^/. Recant, xii. 1 1 Tlie wise mans v, ords are like to Goads, 
that doe Stir up the drowzj’, and spur up the slow. 2665 
Masley Grotlus' Loiv C. Wars 403 At which lime.. they 
stirred him up to recover the Right and Title of Oneal, 1672 
MiLTon Samson 2252 He will. .with malitious counsel stir 
them up. .yet further to afflict thee. <2x720 StWEL Hist. 
Quakers (iqgs) 1. 11. 220 The constable stirred up the rude 
people, and cried. Kill nim [Cf. Acts vi. 22 etc.]. 2838 J. L. 
Stephens Trav. Russia 107/1 The French. .were always 
suspected of being political emissaries to stir up the Pules to 
revolution. 2885 * AIrs. Ale-xander '..4/Z’<y'v, I shall wxite 
to my lawyers to stir up our detectives. 2890 Boston (Mass.) 
Jmt. 4 Aug. 2/8 'J he Pennsylvania Road has stirred up a 
hornet’s nest. 2894 Bridges Beast of Bacchus l 44 Stirring 
up your servants. 

p. a 2500 Prophecy 34 in Bernard, de cura rei fam, 33 pe 
siep<onys of [e lyonne sierj't vp at ones, pe leoperde sail 
pame strj ke doune. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 10 
We ought the more to.. stere vp our hertes to deuocyon. 
1549 hk. Com. Prayer 97 b, Collect ssth Sunday after 
'J rinity, Sliere vp we beseche thee, O Lord, the wylles of 
thy faylhfull people. 2570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks. 
(1892) 22 Nowtlier honour nor commoun weill sterit 50W up 
than. iS^xSe.Acts Chas. I (1827) V. 570/2 To ^ive ordour 
to the seuerall miDi^teri^..to steir vp tn? peopill of tbair 
particular parosches..to extend Y liberalitie h'to. 
y. 255s Eden Decaties (Arb.) j 23 Vaschus N unner . .stocred 
vp ccrieyne lyght felowes agcynsi Ancisus. 

e. 1 o excite, provoke, induce; to raise, set on 
fool (strife, disturbance, etc.) ; to arouse (feeling 
or emotion) : cf. 9. 

o. 2538 Elvot Diet., IrritOy to prouoke, lo)cendyl wrathe, 
to styrre vppe. 2544 Betham Precepts War i. hi. B iv, It 
is a lyght inyng to slyre >'p batta>i, but to leaue of with 
glorye. is an harde thyng. 2546 Bp. Gardiner Detect, 
Devil's Sophistrie 16 V« deuylL.sturreih vp this abbomln- 
able bere.sy. \izz L. Dicges tr. Ces/edes' Gerardo 2 The 
sad spectacle stirred vp the poore mens compassion. 2634 
Milton Comus 274 Merriment, Such a.s the jocond Flute.. 
Stirs up among the loose unleter’d Hinds. 2(83 W. Lloyd 
in Lett. Lit. Men iCamden) 287 Such songs as are most apt 
to stir up devotion. 2712 Addjson Spect.Jtio. i63f 6 Authors 
who are apt to ^tir up Mirth in the Mind of the Readers. 
2820 Scott Monasi, I’i, Whet the temporal sword if it be 
necessarj’, and stir up the courage and zeal of your loyal 
vassals. 2855 Macaulay///jL Eng. xiv. III. ^64 He did not 
conceive tliat lie was bound lobe always stirring up sedition 
against ihem. iBot Farrar Daikn./t Dawn vli, Uole*‘S they 
stir up a riot at Rome 1 shall not trouble the Emperor by 
mentioning them. 

p. 02530 Spirituali CounsayleO], That I mygble stere up 
in me a iresebe rcmembraunce of thy mosie blyssed dcatbe. 
2549 CovEKDALE Lrosm.Par. Rom. xvL 25-27 'i'be mistcrie, 
whiche..nowe is opened., to sicrc vp obedience lo the faj'th 
pul lished among all nacions. 2567 DranI* Horace, Ep. ir. 

1. G vij, That poet on a stretched rope maye %valke and ntuer 
faJ I, That can .';iere vp my passions or quicke my spr> tes at all. 

y. a 2555 Philpot Exam. etc. tParker Soc.) 3^ '1 be Jews 
.. (br the ceremonies of their country and rites eftsoons stored 
up great controversies. 

XV. 17. Comb, \\ilh sb. in obj. relation: stir- 
passion, something that stirs or excites passion ; 
stir-strife a., that stirs or excites strife, aonce-wds. 
See also Stirabout, Stib-up. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxiiL fisSp) 104 That heard the 
Pope, canonizing the stir-strife Priesj^a Saint. 2604 'J’. 
Wright Passions 185 It were requisite for an excellent 
stir*pas>Ion to ha%c in arcadiiicsse all those places. 

Stirabout (sto iabout). Also 9 stirrabout. [f. 
verbal phrase see Stir z'. and About adv,] 

1, a. Porridge made by stirring oatmeal (or 
occas. some other meal) in boiling w.nter or milk. 
(Originally Anglo-Irish.') 

2682 Piers Descr. West-Meath (1770) *21 J,® 

their meal one formal <h5h,..whii.h some call, stira 
hasty pudding, that is flour and milk boiled thic * 

r/ Cookery U.U ix. M9 M ^ 

Stir about, and the like. 1812 MxR. encanc 

xi. If your honour takox .-uirabout, an 

of Stir-about. 1873 E- . j. known in 

rammonly Polrnio. 1894 D. C 

of Indian meaL 38- ** 
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STIRRAH, 


b. (See quot. 182S.) 

i8*8 Carr Cravendioss.t oatmeal anddrippings 

stirr’d about 111 a frying uan. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's 
L, xHv, I’ve made iiiysel' some stirabout for my supper. 

c. Jig, A bustle, a state of confusion. 

190S K. Armstkohg in En ^, Hisi *^ Ra \ Jan, 158 This 
g^iazzaduglio, this stirabout of republic within republic [sc. 
Sienab 19x5 Times 28 May 9 The formation of this new 
office [the Ministry of Munitions] is the one outstanding 
fact in the political stirabout. 

2 . A bustling person. 

1870 T. Nicholson Idylls She’ssicasteer-abou t, saefu* 
o* mirth an* fun. 1903 ITeslm. Gaz. 17 Sept, The ‘stir- 
about * is not a popular person with his masters. 

ailrib. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag i, Get a sensible, stir- 
about husband. 

Stirage, Stirap : see Stierage, Stieeup. 
Stirdy, obs. form of Sturdy. 

Stire (stsisj). Also 8-9 styre, 9 store. [Of 
obscure origin. Cf, the synonymous STmosi.3 A 
kind of cider apple ; also the cider made from it. 
Also attrib. 

1^9 in Chesh. Gloss, s.v., [The lessor] shall enjoy. .one 
mea*;ure of apples or cr.'xb'; commonly called stires, [etc.]. 
1743 Land. 4 Country Brew. lu, (ed. 2) 246 In bottling their 
Styre Cyder, 1754 Compieat Cyder-man 66 Others [said] 
that the Styre Apple makes the best Cyder. 1826 Art 0/ 
Brewing 2» 167 Stire cider, in the same state, sells for 
*853 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. n, 4j6 Some .‘K)rt of 
apples, as the ‘stere* and ‘ liaglorcrab*, in very dry seasons 
will only yield 1 hogshead of juice to 3 of fruit. 

Stire, obs. form of Steer Stir v, 

Stirepp, obs. form of Stiueup. 

Stirer, Stirbap, -bop: see Stirrer, Stirrup. 

II Sti’ria* Obs. Aho erron. Btyriak. PI. siiri©, 
Btirias. [L. sliria, icicle,] A concretion (e.g. a 
stalactite, an efflorescence') resembling an icicle. 

16M Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qunt. 267 The copious shining 
Styris [2667 Stiriss] that enohle the darker Body. z68i 
Cotton IFond.Peak 9 By which the Stiria longer, bigger 
grows, asjzz. Lisle /lusb, 8 The atoms of hetero- 

geneous juices will sometimes shoot themselves up in different 
angular stirlas. 

t Sti'riate, Obs.“^. [f. L. j/iV/b (seeprec.) 
+ - ate 2.] Formed into * stirise*. Hence StlTiated 
a. in ihe same sense. 

1664 Power Exp , Philos, i. 52 Like a diaphanous heap of 
Icyclesorstiriated Niter. 1669 W. Simpson tlydrot. CJiynt. 
S3 Whatremaincdwasabrightstyriatcfloscule. i68iGrew 
Musxutn in. § ii. iii. 334 Styriated Antimony.. from, Corn- 
wall, Z7ZX J. Morton Rfat, Hist, Nor:hanif>tonsh. 154, I 
observed several of the Stirlated Stalactits (or Sparry 
Iceycles) hanging down from the Bank-side. 
tStiTicide- Obsr^ fad, late L, slTneidium^ 
f. stiria (see Stiria) + cid-^ coders to fall.] (See 
quot.) 

1656 Blount Glessogr.^ Siirieide^ the dropping of a house 
with ice-sicktes. 

Stiring, obs. form of Stirring. 
i* Sti'rious, a. Obs. [f. Stiria + -00s.] Per- 
taining to or formed like an icicle or a * Ftiiia', 
xdi 6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. i, 56 Cr^’siall 15;.. not 
much unlike the stirious or stUlicidious dependencies of 1 ce. 
x6s6 Blount pertaining to a dr<»p ofice, 

or an Icesickle. 1670 E. Brown in Phil, Trans. V. 1193 A 
third [salt], to be found of somewhat stirious or long shoots, 

Stiripe, stirippe, obs. ff. Stirrup. 

Stirk (stsjk). Forms; i stiro, stiorc, styre, 
styric, 5 stirkbe, sfcyyrke, strike, 5-6 strik, 
5-7 stirke, 5-9 styrk, 6 steirk, sterke, stiarke, 
striack, stryk, styrke, 6-7 sturke, 7-9 sturk, 
4- stirk. [OE. stirc^ stiorc^ styre, siyrie, neut., 
app, a diminutive f. slhr Steer sb.^ a variant 
(not found elsewhere) of see -OCK. Cf, 
MLG. sterke, starke (mod.G. sterke, stdrke, ? from 
LG.), MDu., mod.jDu. dial. (Gelderland) sterke, 
early mod.Du. slierick (Kilian, who marks it 
‘ Sicambriau i.e. Gelderland, etc.), fern., aheifer, 
a cow that has not yet calved. Another diminu- 
tive formation is M l Ju. slierken bull-calf. 

Kluge and Falk Sc Torp reject the connexion with OTeut. 
*5ieurtr Stekr sAl, and compare HG. dial, sterck ram or 
hog, OHG. s:eri> (HG. dial, strr) ram, wIuLh they refer to 
the root *ster. of Goth, staiio fern, adj^ barren,' L. sUrilis 
Sterile a. But the relationship of these words is obscure.] 
1. A young bullock or heifer, usually between 
one and two years old. 

'I'he mod. application varies in different localities:. In the 
midland counties generally the word denotes only the female; 
in Scotland it is chiefly applied to the male; in northern 
England and Lincolnshire it is applied to either sex, often 
with defining word zsbtdl-stirk.onv; heifer-, ox ^uty.stirk, 
8 • in Wr.-Wuleker 70/12 Quamatluitn. 

lum sagimituin, Tonne to fettum siiorcc. a xooo Vce. ibid. 
195/29 Bueula, iuuencn, uituta,sX\rc. mooo Ags. Gosp. 
Luke XV.23 BrijJca<lanfeilstyric[Vulg.r//K/«///3{iof*''lca<5 . 
czdoo^El -ric Lii'Cs Sainlsxv. 183 pa:t hridde [se. the third 
evangelist] stod anum stjTce selic [rf. celfcs ^elicnyss 
192J. xo.. Foe. in Wr.-VVulckcr ^zi/g fuuencns, styre. 
*377 m Test. Rarleoh (x893> 117 Lego..Margareie del Hall 
imam vaccam bonam cum uno stirk. C1425 Foe. in Wr.. 
Wtilckcr 669/9 Hie bouicjtltts. styrk. 1448-9 in Fivehale 
PrieryChnrterstxc. (Surtees) p cclvii. Item xxviij Iwynters. 
Item xvxiii >triks. 2484 in Acta Dorn. Co'ieil. (18^91 psVt 
l*brce ky, t^^a stirkis. 15x3 Douglas /Eneis v. vi. 73 The 
stirkis for the sacrifice. .War newly briitnit [L. 
cenr/r]. x6ot in Housek, Ord. (i790» 288 All beeves, 
muttons, veales, siurkes [etc.]. x66o Chambrrlavnk Prrx. 
St . Eng . z^Z Yearly was spent [at the King’s tables].. 400 


Sturks or young Biefes. 1724 Ramsay*s Tea-i. M/sc. (1733) 
II. t8i My bairn has tocher of her awin .A Stirk, a staig, 
and acre sawin. 1808 Compl. Grazier (ed. 3) 97 tiole, The 
bull. .when turned a year old. .is a stirk, or yearling-bull. 
1858-61 Ramsay Remin. ii. (1870) 28 A twa-year-auld ^t^rk. 
Prov. Z721 J. Kelly Sc. Prov. 309 There was ay some 
Water where the Stirk drown’d. 

2 . Used ns a term of abuse : a foolish person. 

CZS90 Montgomerie iS'offTx.lxx. 13 Thou art a stirk, for all 

thy staltly stylls. Z728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser xv, 1 took 
them a* for .-tirks l‘hat loo’d na money. 1788 Burns Ca(P 
ii, 1 doubt na, Sir, but then we’ll find, Ye’re still as great a 
Stirk. 1847 Le Fanu 7 *. O'Brien 213 Sure he's never where 
he ought to be— the sturk. 1894 A Gordon Plorihw, Hot 
301 What's the guld o’leamin* when U turns decent countra 
lads intae stirks an’ asses? 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. x. {Fox ff Wolf) xvii, The 
deuili ane stirk tail! thairfoir sal! ye haif. Z567 in Picton 
Vpool Munic. Rec. (1883* I. 109 A stag or stirk buckskin 
jerkin. 1573 in Lane, ff Cheshire Wilis (Chetham Soc.) II. 
139 Item one cowe hede one striack skyne and one foie 
skyne, vij*. z6oz in Housek. Ord. (1790) 280 1’he Clerke (of 
the Accatry] hath for his fee alt the calves skinnes, and stirk 
skinnes. Z631 Manch. Cri. Lett Rec. (1887) IV. 68 For 
scllinge a stirke beefe w'** wee were informed nad the turne. 
xSgr'H. HALiauRTON*6?cA/7/a^//x 134 The haffin wi* his 
stirk-like glowre. 

Hence StiTkie (jSf.), *[• StiTkln, diminutive 
formations used in tlie same sense. 

*559 Wilt of W. Perchy (Somerset Ho.) Siyrkyns & hec- 
fordcs of ij j’crcs otde, z8., Prov. in Ramsay's Remin. 
V. (1870) 153 There’s aj’c water where the slirkle drouns. 

Stirk, obs. Sc. form of Strike v. 

+ Sti*rket. norik. Obs. [f. Stirk + -et.] ? A stirk. 

Z313 Bolton Compotus 270 b, Pro vin. stirkettes emplis de 
executoribu.s Magistri Ade de Hcrleford* ct venditis xvj.s, 
1348 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 42 In 3 styrket cmp. in 
villa, 7r, (id. 1411 in Finchale ^Priory Charters etc. (Sur- 
tees) p. clviil, iitj vaccm j slot ij quioks, ij stirketts. Z465 
Inv. in Ripon Chapter Acts (Surtee.s) 372, x stirkettes. 

Stirkin, Stirlene : see Stiucken, Stauliko. 
Stirless (sta-jles), «. [f. Stir sb. and v. + 
-LESS.] Not stirring, motionless. 

Frequent in Byron, Charlotte Bronte, and P. J. Bailey. 
2816 Byron Pris. Chilton ix, Silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death. 1819 — 11. cxiiv, 

O’er him lay the calm and stirless air. 1824 Carlyle in 
Froude Zi^/x (18821 1. 214, 1 delight to see these old moun- 
tains lying in the clear sleep of twilight, stirless as death. 
1833 L Ritchie Wand. Loire 198 The river, in which the 
stirless trees on the banks were reflected. 1839-48 Bailey 
Fes/us i. 4 Ye who stand Stirless. 2849 C. Uroutz Shiriey 
xiii, She would spend a .sunny afternoon in lying stirless on 
the turf, 2873 Ls Fanu Witling to Die •yyj 'Phe boat was 
now three lengths away;.. out on the bo<om of the stirless 
water. 2896 Crockett La It wa.sastirless ofgbt. 
Hence StiTlessly ; Sti*rlessiiess. 

2823 Dlnckw. Mag, XVIII. 447 On their orbs the light 
Smote and .sate stlrie^ly. 1888 W. Clark Russbi.l Death 
.$*/</> xxiv, 'Ibe captain. .held his place with the entranced 
stirlessness 1 was now accustomed to see in him. 

Stirling, Sc. form of St.\rlikc. 

+ Stl’mient. Obs. [f. Stir v. + -ment.] An 
incitement, provocation. 

ct46o Promp. Parv. (Winch.) 143 Egment, or styrment, 
inciiamenium. 

Stime, obs, form of Stern a. 
i* Sti*rOin.. Obs. fOf obscure origin.] A kind 
of apple, and the cider made from it: = Stire. 

1708 J. Philips II. 351 Stirom, firmest Fruit, Em- 

bottled (long as Priameian Troy Withstood the (Greeks) 
endures, e’er justly mild. 1740 Somkkvili.k Hobbinol i. 
(17^7) 45 Slumb’ring secure, with Stirom well bedew’d, Fal. 
lacious cask. 

Sfiro-metry, obs. f- Stereometry. 

26:9 H. LtTE Art of Tens ai Likcwi<e may you finde 
the stirometrie or square of ame thing by the foresaid table. 

Stirop(e, -opp(e, olis. forms of Stirrup, 

Sidrp (st9ip). Also 6 8tyrp0,6-7 stirpe. Also 
in L, form Stibps. [ad. 1 ^ stirfem (nom. stirpj, 
stirfes, stirpis), stock, stem (lit. and fig.). = Stem 
sb.. Stock sb., in various figurative senses.] 

L The stock of a family; aline of descent; a 
race, clan, or sept; the descendants of a common 
ancestor. Also ahstr., pedigree, lineage. Now 
somewhat rare. 

The word became obsolete in the X7th c., and reappears 
fin affected liierary use) about the middle of the xpih c.^ 

2502 Arnouje Chron. 60 b/i Alnjalazy^ Soldan of babilon, 
..emperor of the worUe and of fcuh of machamet,,. 
lyuylly (rrnrflynyUyJ descendid from the slirp of prophettis, 
c2S3oCr/,^/.<7;'rj6NotcrmysdiEnc unto her excellence. So 
is, she sprong of noble stirpe and high, a 1548 HallCVxw/., 
PdiO. IF, 247b, Hb sequcle and hneal succession, as the 
verie Images and larnall p rtratiires, of hb .stirpe, line and 
slemme, naturally discended. 1568 Grafton C/w/x. 11. 9x1 
The Lady Marga’^ct liyng in FIaunders,..ioyfu11y receyued 
and welcommed mce, as the oncly ij'pe and garland of her 
noble stirpe and linage. 1569 !r Act ix Elis c.^ (1621) 
304 Flue persons of the best and eldest of euerle stirpe or 
nation of the Irishrte.. shall be bound to bring in. .all idle 
persons of their surname 1625 Bacon Ess., NoHlfty (Arb.) 
291 Democracies .. are commonly more quiet. .then where 
there are Stirps of Nobles. ax6z5 — Hern All. 25 l^ey 
haue some few Stirps of lewes, j'et remaining amongst 
them, whom they leaue to their owne Religion, a 1633 
Nauston Fragtn, Reg. (Arb.) 14 Now leaving her stirp, I 
come to her Person.^ 2654 Vilvmn Enckir. Epigr. jv. xlL 
71 b, l*her were two Kings of Engl sh stirp descended. Who 
when thos Danes died to the Throne ascended. 2665 J. 
''RxxsiStone-Heng{\-j‘2^s^’z People. .of another Stirp. 1854 I 
Thobeau Walden 2B3 Still grows the vivacious lilac.. the , 


last of that stirp, sole survivor of that family. 1869 Lowell 
Under Willerws 141 Loved by some mavtl Of royal slirp. 

Seven Seas, Song of CrV/Vr xiii, The northern 
stirp beneath the southern skies— 1 build a Nation for an 
Empire’s need. ipo6 C. MnnaER Scheme of Educ, Comm. 
Care of Feeble Minded 3 If the community is dbposed, not 
only the individual, but the stirp b exterminated. 

1 * b. Ancestral stock. Obs. 

2573 Lloid Pilgr, Princes{x$%(>) y6 Auemi boasted of their 
stirpe and stocke, the ancient Troians. 

+ 2 . A scion, member of a lamily. Obs. 

*574 J* JoNRS Hat. Beg. Growing ff Living Things 49 
The worthy and famous Stirpe of your auncient, most 
honorable, and iruslle Stock. 1629 L. 0 [wen] Speculum 
lesuji, 30 Another Alexander Famesius a Cardinall of Rome,* 
a wick^ stirp of that stocke. 

IT 3 . Used for: ? Chief representative. Obs, 

2523 J. T, Bradshaw's Si. Werburge Prol. 2 Alas, of 
Che.*5tre ye monkes haue lost a treasure, Henry Bradslia the 
styrpe of eloquence I 
4 . Eugenics. (See quot.) 

287s Galton in Coniemp. Rev. XXVII. 8 x, I beg per. 
mbsion to use, in a special sense, the short word 'stirp 
to express the sum-lotal of the germs, gemmules, or what- 
ever they may be called, which are to be found. .in the 
newlyferlilized ovum-that is, in the earliest pre*embr>’onic 
stage— from which lime it receives nothing further from its 
parents, not even from its mother, than mere nuttimenl... 
This word ‘stirp ’..is equally applicable to the contents of 
buds. /bid. 84 As the stim whence the child sprang can 
only be half the size of the combined stirps of hb two 
parent^ it follows that [etc.]. 29x0 jgth Cent. Sept. 490 
Certain variations in the quasi-independent * stirp ’ or ‘ germ 
substance ' of the reproductive egg-cells and sperm-cells. 
Hence StiTpal <z., pertaining to a ‘ stii p ' (sense4). 
287s Galton in Contemp. Rev XXVII. 82 Organizafion 
wholly depends on the mutual affinities and repubions of the 
separate germs; first in their stirpal, and subsequenilyduring 
all the processes of development. 

StirpicultTire (sts’jpikodtiui). [f. L, stirpi- 
(see Stirp, Stirps) + Culture sb.} The 

production of pure races or stocks by careful 
breeding. 

2870 J. H. Noyes Set. Propagation 12 It b one thing to 
seek in any existing race the best animals we can find to 
breed from..; and it is another ihiiig to start a dblinct 
family and keep iLs blood pure by separation from the mass 
of its race. It is thU last method that has produced the 
Ayrshires, the short-horns, and the Leicesters. It deserve 
.a distinct name, and wc will take the liberty to call it stirpi- 
culture. 2883 in Ogilvie. 2891 A/ner. Naturalist Oct 
032 Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee read a paper entitled ‘An 
Experiment in Human Stirpicullure*. 1904 Galton id 
Sociological Papers I. 78 Mr. Wells spoke of ’siirpiculiure 
as a term that had been used by others and was preferable 
to ‘eugenics’, 1 may be permiited to say that 1 myjteli 
coined that w’ord and deliberately changed it for eugenics.^ 
Hence Stirpicn’ltnral, o., pertaining to stirpi- 
culture ; EtirpienTturist, one ivho is interested 
in stirpicuUure. 

2891 Amer, Naturalist Oct. 932 Of the sttipicultural chih 
dren only one has since died. 2903 A. J. McLAUCin.iN^in 
Ppp.Sei, Monthly Jan. 231 (Cent. Suppl.) x he stirpiculturbt, 
noting the poor pby'slque. .of some of the immigrants, fears 
race degeneration. 

StirpXtal isioupiial), a. Law, [Badly f. L, 
stirps (see Stirps) ; the correct form would be 
*stirpa/.} Pertaining to division per stirpes. 

2886 Pearson in Law Rep., 31 Chauc. Div. 689 A division 
of the proceeds of sale per stirtes b more in accordance 
than a division per capita with tne 01 iginal stirpital divbion 
of the income. 

Ii Stirps (st 94 ps). PI. stirpes (sta’jp/z). [L. 
stirps stem, stock : see Stirp.] 

1. Law. A branch of a family ; the person who 
with his descendants forms a branch of a family. 
Chiefly in L, phrase per stirpes : see Per prep. 1. 10 ; 
also in sthpes, 

1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot, xxvi. iv. 84 They would not 
succeed in capita, the whole Successors getting Equal 
Share, but in stirpes, a 2768 Erskine Inst, Law Scot. nx. 
viii. § 12. (1773) 547 Succession in stirpes, or by the slock, 
makes the partition.. according to the number of the stocia 
or stirpes from whom these heirs derive right, 1771 Encycl. 
Brit. XL f)$7/z The share belonging to their ascendent or 
stirps,^ whom they repre.sent, 1862 Brougham Brit. ConH. 
App. iii. 4^0 His brothers succeed to the exc^u-^^on of his 
issue female, and each brother becomes a stirps. 

2 . Zool. Used variously (olten vaguely) as a term 
of classification : a family, subfamily, group, etc. 

^ 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. il J03 The.. practically 
infinite divergence of the human from the Simian stirps. 

3. Bot, (See quot.) 

i366 Treas. Bot. xioi/r Stirps, a race or permanent 
variety; as the Red Cabbage. 

Stirrage (sio'ied,^). dial. Also 6 Sc. storage# 
stirage, 9 dial, stirridge, etc. (see Eng. Dial* 
Diet.), [f. Stir v, + -age.] Stirring, moyemer*^ 
commotion. 

2513 Douglas fEneis ix. xi. 82 And me.. Ill: swouch o( 
wynd, and every quhbper now.Amd alkyne stemgcaffirayit. 
*535 Stewart Crr»«.6cW. (Rolls) 1L66 q 'I'o remane.. With- 
out .sterage ay still as ony stone. CX500 J. Stewart Poenu 
(S. T, S.) IL 27 He stabill stands, Andf dob no stirage max. 
2621 Granger Ecct. xiL 4. 320 Old men. .cannot slecpc 
soundly,..euery small stirrage waketh them. 2^2 Sarah 
Hewett Peas. Sp. Dei'on 228 Aly ivers, whot a stirridge yu 
make vur nort at awl ! 
btirrage, obs. form of Steerage. 

Stirrah (ste*rai. Sc. Al';o 7 stirrow. [Perh. 
corruption of Sihbah ; cf. stir for sir, SxiR sb.'^ 

JL A young fellow. 
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STIRRAITCE, 

Sir T. Laudf.r (Ld. Fountainhall) ymls, (S. H. S.) 
17 liems oftner in idling of his beads then both his other 
2 ^inpanions fat.Iooged stirrows ware. 1768 Ross JleUnore 
7 Ralph.. A dainty htirrah had, twa years out ganc. a X770 
D. Graham yoi.key ff Maggy\^ Writ. 1883 II. She's born 
a bra wally thumping stirra. i8ix A. Scott Poems (cd. 2) 
177 Here they dwalt, till Cain an’ Abel, Twa fine stirrahs, 
blest their hour, 

2. ‘ A term of contempt, apparently corrupted 
from Sirrah \ (Jam.) 

zSt6 Scott / 4 /t//^. XV, Stirra, this is no the road to hfonk- 
barns. /^/W, xxi, Ay, and then, when the dogs barked at 
the lone farm-stead, the giidewife wad cry, * Whisht, stirra, 
that’ll be auld Edie*. x8i8 Hocc Brtnvnie, etc. lycol- 
gathererW, 125 * My faith, stirra I ' said shc,..*My faith, 
man, but ye’re soon begun to a braw trade ! * 

+ StiTrance. Obs. rarr~\ In 7 sturrance. 
[f. Srru V. + -ANCK.] Disturbance. 

1623 Markham C/;r/i/» Hus^. (ed. 3) 1 1 If the Rider can . . 
giue as well directions for the preseruat ion of a horses health, 
and the auoidance of sturrance and sicknes<;e, as put in 
practise artfully cuery violence to be vsed in his lessons. 

Sttoand, Stirrap, obs. ff. Stirring, Stirrup. 
Stirre, obs. form of Steer vJ- 
Stirred (staid), ///. a. [f. Stir y. -h-Eol.] 
Moved, agitated, excited, etc. : see the various 
senses of the verb. Also with ted : see Stir v, 16. 

1483 Ca/h. Angl. 365/1 Stird {ik r. Slyrryde), motus* agi- 
iatus, X538 Elyot Diet, Percitus, styrred. X545 Ibiit, 
G»w; 7 rt/Hr,stered,prouoked,meued. xS77KENDALLy*‘/o»^rr 

Sf>igr. 65 Is this (at last quoth he) Of all your sturred 
strife the cause? X593Q. Eliz. Boetlu 11. met. iL 24 Sandz 
such store by raging Hawes as stured se.a turnes vp. 1607 
’Icn-svAJL Four^f. Beasts 507 He inclined him (his horse) first 
of al to lay away his stirred and angry minde. X707 Mor. 
TIMER 448 (Cabbages] may be. .transplanted. .into a 
very rich and well stirred Mould. 18x7 Steuart PlaniePs 
Guide (1828) 496 Let a trench then be.. cut as deep nearly 
as the depth of the trenched ground,^ or stirred earth, of 
which the orchard-soil has been originally formed. x86o 
Ellicott Li/e Our Lord iv. 187 A storm of wind bursts 
upon the lake, and the stirred-up waters beat in upon the 
boat. 1862 ^^ERCOlTH Mod, Love yXCu 74 Thoughts black 
as death. Like a stirr'd pool in sunshine break. 

Stirred, obs. form of Staruei) ppL a. 

+ Sti‘3?ree. dial, Obs, prregularly f. Stir v.\ 
A light cross furrow ploughing of a fallow. Also 
aitrib. Hence i* Stirreo traits, to give a* stirree ’ 
to (land). 

1733 W. Etus Ckiltern Vale Farm. 55 A Fallow and 
a Stirree is enough fora Chalk. Ibid. 308 The more Indus, 
trious Man will give his Wheat Land a Fallow in April, 
and two Htirrces between that and sowing time. /bid. 319 
This is the strongest and largest Plough.. imployed at 
Fallow and Stirree Times. 1750 — - Afod. Hvsb. IV, i. as 
(E.D. D.) They stirree it at the beginning of this month. 

Stirrer (stsTsi). Forms: see Stirz^. Also 
7 stirrier (sense 3 b). [f. Stir v* +-erI.] One 
■who or something which stirs, in various senses. 

I. One who or something which e.xcites or pro- 
vokes something, as strife, passion, etc., or incites 
a person to something ; an inciter, instigator; fa 
promoter (obs.) ; f an exhorter (obs,). 

X382 WycLiF 2 Alacc. iv. i Symont..s^ake yuel of Onye, 
as. .he hadde be stirer of yuels(Vulg. ineentor malorunii. 
1399 Rolls 0/ Parlt HI. 451/2 The man .. sayd, that 
he was noght controevour, ne fyrst doer, no styrer of the 
Eille. ^1449 Fecock Refir, ui. viii. 324 UiAchopis and 
abbotis, whiche schulden be grete sterers to the lay partie 
into deedls of pitee. 2455 Rolts of Parlt. V. 282/1 Thalre 
AssLstours, Helpours, Sturrers, Conforlours, and Counseil- 
lours aforesaid. 1543 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 
(1880) 170 Itt appeared the Mayor to have ben a great 
sturrer of this garboyle. 1545 King’s Primer, Lauds, 
Hymn C iij b, Christ the styrer of the hert. 1599 Thynne 
Animadv. (1875) 74 This woorde ‘Minoresse* sholde bee 
‘ Moueresse,* signyfyinge *a mover or st5’rrcr to debate', 
1609 Holland Amvi, Marcell. xiv. ix. 21 'I’he principall 
stirrers of those tumults and seditions. 1632 AIarmiok 
Holland's Leagjiem.Vi.'D 4, With Musickc, Songs, and 
dancing, such as are The stirrers of hot appetites. 163$ 
H. Sydenham Senn. (1637) 74 This is.. the prime wheele 
and stirrer of all our turbulent motions. 1695 Locke Reason- 
abl. Chr. (1696) 178 A stirrer of Sedition against the Publick 
Peace. 18x7 Byron Manfred i. i. xoi, 1 am the Rider of 
the Wind, 'I he Stirrer of the storm. 1849 James Woodman 
xix. This Morton is.. the stirrer of every trouble in the 
realm. 1876 Morris Sigurd iv. 378 No stirrer nor stayer 
of strife. 185^ Illustr. Lend. Hews 6 Sept, 298/3 You a 
stirrer of passions — you a minstrel 1 

b. Often with up : cf. Stir v. 16. 

X532 Tindale Fxfi. V - Vii . Malt (?i55o) 19 Cursed be., 
sterers [1573 stirrers] vp of princes to batayle & warre. 
*563-83 Foxc A. 4 - Af. 1257/2 He was a sijTrer vp of sedi- 
tion & commotion. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist^cot. 

II. 357 He was author, and steiryr vp of the first president 
of Orknay. 1603 Knolles Hist Turks (1638) 57 The chiefe 
stirrer vp of the Ring vnto this war, was one GerberU 1605 
A. Warren Poor Alan's Pass. E 2 b. Sediiion-sowers, ; 
stirrers vp of strife. X64X J. Jackson True Evang, T. 37 
Maximinus, the stirrer up of the sixt^ Persecution. * 7*6 
Atterbury Serm. (1734) I- 222 lliere is^scarce^any Truth 
so bright and clear, but that an Industiious Stirrer up^ of 
Doubts may do somewhat towards clouding and darkning 
it. x8oo CoLERiiDGE Piccolom. X. xii. 66 That long-practised 
stirrer-up Of insurrection. 1908 Academy (> June '853/2 
Goethe was undoubtedly, .a tireless stirrer-up of ide^. 

•be. One who makes a commotion, or raises a 
tumult ; an agitator, Obs. 

''e 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. xxylil. (1893) 97 Kepe 
hiself in gode pees, and lete h® stirer stire (L. dimitte agt- 
iantem agitare] as muche as he wol. 1577 tr. Bullingers 
Decades nr. ix. 449 These fcllowes are seditious stirrers. 
x6io Carleto.n Jurisd, 125 These Pharises, he describetb 


to be seditious ^and intollerable stirrers in States. 16x2 
Paule Abp. lfV:i/^iy?48Theafore-said stirrers, and seditious 
attempts of sundry persons in thi-i our Arcliblsliops time, 
«x637 B. Jokson Underwoods, To A/em. Sir L. Caty 20 
What did this Stirrer, but die late? a s66o Contemfi. Hist 
/rr/. (Ir. Archax)!. Soc.) I, lot This good man will not trust 
any bodie,.but those religions that are inativc styrers of 
the present and other faction. 

2. In physical sense : a. An instrument or ap- 
pliance for stirring a liquid or the like. 

CX450 Two Cookery Bks. 11. 107 Sterre it well with ij 
sturrers. x6oo Country Fannv. xxili.725 Leauing 

the same for the space of an hower to drlnke in this water: 
a^erward they put the ineale aside with iheir stirrers. 1688 
Holme Armoury iii. xx. (Roxb.)247/i The Third, is called 
a Padleor Mundle. some call it asturer; which is to stire 
\p the Tallow and turn it about in the pan whilest it i< In 
melting, 1803 Phil, Trans. XCIIL 122 The whole being 
well melted, was stirred with a larce earthen stirrer. 18x3 
Ruoce Agrie, Sun*, Clone. 222 The stirrer, reever, and 
shovel a'-ed in the process [of cider making}. 1827 Faraday 
Chew. Alantfi. vi. (1842) 174 Besides these vessels, stirrers 
are frcq^uently required in the progress of these operations. 
They should be made of solid glass rod. 1845 G. Dodd 
Brit Afanuf, V.67 (Vine^r.) The mash-tuns., are circular 
vessels with a central 'stirrer* or instrument for keeping 
in constant agitation the ingredients which may be in the 
tuns. 1852 MoRFtT Tanning^Lurrying{iZ$^)i62'tovnsAi& 
a fresh vatj quicklime is thrown in, covered with water, and 
agitated with a stirrer. 1856 J. C. Morton Cycl. Agric. s.v. 
Plough, Ibe stirrer, or acting tine, has a chisel-edge with a 
sloping front, down the middle of which is a vertical tine. 
1884 Health Exhib. CataL iio/x Model Steam Jam Boiling 
Pan, with Revolving Stirrer in action, 
b. One who troubles (a stream). 

X85X Trench Poems, Leg. Alhambra 36 How, rising from 
that ^vatery floor, A Moorish maiden.. stands before The 
stirrer of the stream. 


3. a. One who moves about; in 
one who is up early. 

*538 Elvot Diet., Ambulator, a walker or stirer. a 1560 
Phaer /Etteid viit. Z i, Nor morning st>7cr lesse, iEneas 
then abroad was stalkt. 1597 Smaks. 2 Hen. IF, in. ii. 3 
An^ early stirrer, by the Ro^ ! 1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe 
IL L B4, I had not thought.. you had bln such an early 
stirrer. 2620 Fletcher 1. iii, And longer to expect 

my friend may pull me Into suspition of too Tate a stirrer, 
whichallgood Governments are jealous of. i638BAKERtr. 
Balzac's Lett. fvoL III.I 131 ITie Prince I speak of, is a 
stirrer, and makes no stay any where. ?x828 Coleridge 
Alice du Clos r43Ttvo stirrers only met my eyes. Fair Alice, 
and one more. 1855 Dickens Dorril 11. xxv, They both 
looked up at the sunny morning .*Hky, into which., the breath 
and voices of a few early stirrers were peacefully ri.sing. 

b. A person or animal that moves briskly ; one 
who bestirs himself, an active person. + Of a horse: 
see Stirring vbl, sb. 3 b, SriBRiNO ppl. <z. 2 b. 

XS73 Tusser Husb, Ixxiit. (1878) 164 As huswiues keepe 
borne, and be stirrers about, So S|»edetb their winnings. 
?XS7S BLUNDEVii.- 4 r/^^fi//«^ii.i.Dvj,lfyour horse be 
nimble, .you maye make him a sterer, by teaebinge him to 
boundealoft, and to yarke withal): to galloppe {etc.]. 26x1 
CoTGR., S.V. Refioser, Quiva, illeehe; gut refiose, il selchex 
Prov, Ibe stinrerthriues, the laxiehouse-Doue pines. X639T. 
DE Gray Comfil. Horsem. 6 Instead of a stirrier or horse for 
mannage, you have bred him fit for noiighu 1657 Licon 
Barbe^aes (1673) 58 For Hawkes, I never saw but two, and 
those the merriest stirrers that ever I saw fly. 

Stirrer, Stirrile, -ill, obs. if. Steeber, Sterile. 
Stirring^ (sioiiq), vbl, sb. £f. Stir v. + -ing Lj 
The action of ihe verb Stir, in various senses. 

1. The action of moving (in general sense) ; 
movement, motion. Obs, or arch. 

c 883 ./Elfreo Boeth. xx, Ascirped mid pxre styringe hire 
ageiire frecennesse (L. ifisius adversitatis exercitaihue 
firudentem]. Ibid, xxi, Dara unstillena styring 

ne no weorSan gestilled. cso$sByrhtferih's Handboc 
\n Anglia Will. Momentum, ys styrung. <1x300 
Cursor Al. 23678 Sun and mone and stem and lift, Jatai 
wit stiring ar nu scifi,..frakat time stil sal ^ai stand. C137S 
Sc, Leg. Saints iv. (fames) 76 Quhow his master be his 
slicht had rewit hym steringe & mycht. C1400 Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 66 pe secondc partye (of Astronomye] 
ys of h® qu^yte Sc. of h® manere to knowe J® sterynge of be 
firmament. ciS 3 ® ffedic. Urines ii. vii. 30 Pulmo ibe 
lunges is a membre softe and tendre..bauynge. .iL meu- 
ynges, y‘ is to say, .iu manerof stcrynges. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {16x4) 744 The sterne that with Hllle locall stir- 
ring guideth so many Ships. 1674 N, Fairfax Bulk If Selv. 
Contents, Bearing is neither rest nor stirring, but the keeper 
or spring of stirring, 

2. A beginning to move ; a slight or momentary 
movement ; (with negative) any or the least move- 
ment. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. i, 822 His (re. a dying man’s) 
pouce cs stille, with-outen styringes. <r 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxix. {Plaeidas) 134 He.. lay stil.. but steryng of fut ore , 
hand. <1*425 tr. Ardeme'sTreat.Fistula, eta 24 pat it be 
nojt hurt Iru3..sodayn sij'nyng of Jiepacient wib b® poynt 
of pe rasourorof b® Hunceile. 1548 Hall Edw. IF, 
215 They made nostirryng, nor once shewed them selfe in 
sight. x8os Wordsw'. Puielity6 He. .searches with his eyes 
. . And now at distance can discern A stirring in a brake of 
fern. 1871 Burr Ad Fidevt xvL 349 Subtle stirrings of the 
air, that show the coming cyclone. 1909 H. J. Mewbolt 
New fune Ixvii, The spark ..was but smouldering and 
creeping... The first stirring of the flame was close at hand. 

b. The acUon of leaving one s place, or of going 
out of doors. _ . . 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 76 Here being no stirring 
out to Sea, or travelling in the Country. * 7 *®".**.^"^*^' 
frnl, to Stella 10 Jan., He had no thoughts of ®l**^*”S„* *ii 
summer. X 7 SS Elisa Young in A. Foicngs Autobtog. {logS) 

JS We have had so much rain lately that there has been no 
stirring. 


STIERING. 

Change, alteration, variation. Obs. 

5x240 Ureisun in O. E. Horn. 1 . 189 (Crist) bet is euer ilic 
wib-ute iruchunge, bet halt euer anon wib-ute stuninge. 
loui, 203 Wto-ute siuriunge, 

d. Jig. Beginning of action or activity ; esp. of 
mental faculties, intellectual movemetits, or the like. 

7387-8 T. UsK Test Lerve’u Prol. (Skeat) 82 This book 
shal be of love, and the pryme causes of steringe in that 
doinge. 271X Addison Sfect No. 257 r 9 Those weak Stir- 
rings and Tendencies of the Will. 2873 Svmonos ( 7 r/r. /Ve/r 
V. Ill 'I'he very earliest stiirings of conscious art in Greece. 

Fdin. Rev. July 154 Ihe stirrings of an Independent 
life in the.. peoples. 

i* 3. Active movement ; bodily exercise. Ohs. 

C1400 tr. Secreta hecret.. Gov. Lordsh, •jx Stirj'nge before 
b® mete sterith be heteof b® stomak. a 2400-50 Wars Alex. 
781 Quat of stamping of sledis & stering'of bernes, All 
dymed b® dale. xs6x Hollybush Horn. Afioth. 40 b, Let 
him use moderate walhinge or stearing. 1562 J, Heywood 
^ tifilgr. (1867) 180 Great stunyng, small mouyng. 
«26 Bacon Sylva § 62 Excesse of Meat, Excesse of Drinke, 
Extraordinary Fasting, Extraordinary Stirring. 1719 De 
Foe Cr7/r<7tf II. (Globe) 512 Stirring about, and Trading.. bad 
-.more Pleasure in it., than sitting still. 

+ b. Of a horse: 'ihe designation of a particular 
kind of pace. Cf. Stirrer 3 b, Stirring ppl. a. 2 b. 

X477 Poston Lett. III. 186 The gentyllest hors in trotting 
and sterying that Is in Calls. 

4. Violent movement, commotion. 

a. In physical sense. ? Obs, (In early quots. 
contextual or lit, from L. rnotus.) 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt viiL 24 Da wearcS mycel styrung 
[ytilg. fuotus; cii6o Ha.'ton stcriungl ^eworden on b®*® 
s*. /bid. Matt. xxiv. 7 Eorban styrunga (cix6o Hatton 
eor 3 e steriiinge; Vulg. ierrv: moius]. 1382 Wyclif ^<i /4 
viii. 24 A grete steryng [1388 stiring] wa> maad in the see. 

b. Tumult, uproar ; political disturbance, sedi- 
tion; insurrection. or merged in other senses. 

<2 2x54 O, E. Chfvn. (Laud MS.) an. 075, & com ba on bam 
eafiran geare swiSe mycel hunger, k swy 3 e m^nigtoide 
styruDga geond Angel cyn. 1415 Ld. Scrope in 43nr Rep. 
Dtp. Kpr. Publ. Rec. 590 A gret stiring of LolardLs. 2529 
Rastell Pastyme (1811) 281 A newesiyrrynge began in the 
northecontrey.^ iSSsClarke Papers (Camden) ill. 28 There 
is noe stirring jn Wales, nor any in armes that wee know of 
except these in Dorsetshire. (2828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Stirrings, a bustle, a commotion.) 

fc. Disturbance of mind or feelings. Obs.rare~^. 
(rendering L. violus.) 

a 1400 in Pot Ret if L. Poems (1903) 256 Wib weopinge 
we comen, Wib weopinge we passun. Wib sieriinge we 
byginnen, Wib sterilnge we enden. 

5. The action of setting in motion, agitation. 
Now rare or Obs, 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. John v. 4 jEftcr b®s w’asteres styrunjge, 
2665 Phil, Trans, 1 . 52 Almost any Venitlaiion and stirring 
of the Air doth refrigerate. 27x2 M. Daily Commun, 

(1822) 328 The sick and sore in Betbesda's pool watted for 
the stirring of the water. 

^b. Shaking (of the head). Obs, rare, 
a iza$ Atier, R, 288 Horebefden sturiun^e (r. r.schakinge] 
upon him. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliiL Ixhv.J 15 pou set us 
. . Stiringe of heved [L. commothnem capitis\ in folke to be. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter ibid., Slirieng of heued. 

6 . Agitation with the hand or an implement so 
as to shift or mix the parts : 

a. of a liquid, of coals, etc. : see Stto v. 3 a, b. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviit. (1495) 935 

Let >es is a vessel! of brasse to sethe flesshe therin and taketh 
blaknesse of often brennjmge and vnclennesse and nedeth 
therfore ofte styr^mg and wypynga 2611 Cotcr., Puiouil, 

. .a making foule by much slurring. 2640 T. Brucis Alar, 
row of Pnrsicke it. 151 Boyle it with stimng. ,*782 J. 
Brown Nat. « 5 - Revealed Religion iii. ju 238 ’i'he stirring of 
a wasps’ nest makes them rage and sling the more. 

b, of soil; spec, a second ploughing (see Stir 
3 c) ; also concr, land that has just been ‘ stirred*. 

14.. Lat.-Eng, Foe, in Wr.-Wulcker 582/27 Fehrimacio, 
sturrynge of londe. 2523-34 Fitzhfrb. Hstsb. ^ 17 If it be 
layde vpon the sturrynge, at euery plow'ynge it shall medle 
the donge and the erthe togyder. 2577 ^ooge tr. Heres- 
bach's Husb. i. ai b, 'i'hrough many siirringe-s, your Fal- 
lowe is brought to so fine a moulde, as it shall neede very 
little or no harrowing at all when you sowe tU 2677 Plot 
Oxjortlsk. 230 Some short time before the second tilth, 
which they call stirring. 1725 Bradley's Fauuly Diet, s.v. 
Fallovj.Crcntnd, Fallowing is the first Ploughing for Barley, 
as Stirring is the second, and Sowing the third. 2805 R- W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. 1 . 9 In cross-ploughing or stirring, 
they (jc. the coulters] may be set three fourths of an inch 
toward the land. 2865 Chamb. Encyct VL 347/2 Hoeing 
or other stirring of the soil is beneficial. 

7. The action of rousing or exciting to activity 
or emotion ; incitement, instigation, provocation ; 

•f* prompting, suggestion, inducement, persuasion. 

2399 Rolls of Parlt HI. 452/* By waye of counsrill and 
styryng. 1420-2 Lydg. Siege Thebes i. 235 Iborgh his 
styring, and exortacioun With hym they went. 2507 * 

Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soa) 1 - 27* Jhey wold hauc 
it sold & so by thair assentes & stennges it vfos so 
XX Ii. 2530 Palscr. 276/2 St>;rr>*ng to 
iS 63 Grafton Chro». II. II" I tNirVia? 

made by the stjTjmg of a Frenche man. .*65® J- j ' i!.- 
TON Ociana(i6-J} 15S What convenience “ 
in a crowd, where there is Kiixiso 

upon one another, and string of Bessie, 

Light that Failed x. 205 He-./emembe^d to stir Hissie, 

A Da^ <7 i" T 
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Stlmncs up. 1857 J, P. Bortiiwici: Three Yrs. CaU/ornia 
jL 42 He was such a dreadfully crabbed old rascal that I 
thought the stlrrlng-up he got was quite necessary to keep 
him sweet, 19x4 Evening Standard 10 Nov. 6 Yesterday 
London got just what it wanted— a stirring up. 

8. Inward prompting, suggestion, or incitement ; 
impulse; in later use, inward movement of feeling 
or desire (cf. 2 d). 

ajzzs Ancr, /?.294 Eadi is he..ljat..to brekeS. .l>e ereste 
sturunges hwon I’d fleshs ariseS. /11340 HAMPOLn/Vir/Z^r 
JL 10 Wickid stcrynge of pride ire enuye couaitis iolifte 
and o>er vices. cx^ooAM- /-f/4 67 Oft helajudgelfolowi)? 
his steringis [suae voluntatis nidus ,, seouitur], & not he 
meritis of cauds. 1636 Massinger Bashful L. lu. i, I., 
begin To feel new stirrings, gallant thoughts. 1746 Wes- 
ley Brine. Methodist 21 He has Power over all the Stirrings 
and Motions of Sin, hut not a total Freedom from them. 
1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. iv. H875) 42 The lofty. .mind 
of Charles was not free fro-u the stirrings of pereonal ambi- 
tion. 1884 W, C. Smith Kildrostan 65, I Begin to feel a 
stirring in my veins, As if I must be off into* the woods, 
fb. An affection of the mind, an emotion. Obs, 
1552 T. WiLSOK 21^ There be .iiiu stjrrlnges [1551, 

perturbactons] prinapall..in. .the mynd...i!ffZ;rfo,sr;/ cupi* 
ditas. Lust or desire. I.eticia. Mirthc. Egritudo. Grief. 
Met us. Feare. 

9. attrib. and Comb. : in sense 5 a (‘ used for 
stirring^), as stirring-apparatuSy ~bar^ ^bttddlCy 
-rody -spoon \ in sense 5 b (‘for stirring’),, as 
siirring-thne. 

187^ Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining A convenient 
*stirring*apparatus consists of two oblique blades fixed to 
the base ot a vertical shaft. 1839 Ure Bict. Arts, etc. 1025 
llie mixture is agitated.. by hand with the ‘‘.stirring-bar. 
/hid. 751 The *stirring huddle, or chest for freeing the 
schlamms or slimy stuff from clay. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
1264 The capital should be provided with a stufffng-box, 
through which a *stirring-rod may pass down to the bottom 
of the still. 1895 Arnold ff Sons’ CataL Sitrg. lustrum. 
323 Stirring-rod. 10x5 Tremrarse Bori Beliefs in yrnl. 
R, Anihrop. Inst. 5CLV.24 Making a porridge of flour, 
and then scraping it off from the •stirring-spoon with her 
fingers. 1323-34 Fitzhkrb, Hush, § 26 'Jlie wiedes shall 
take suche roote, er ’sterj-nge-tyme comme, that they wj'Ile 
not be cleane toumed vndernethe. 

StiTring, ///- a. [f. Stir z/. 4 *-isg 2.] That 
stirs, in various senses of the verb. 

1. Moving; that is in motion, or capable of 
motion ; moving about or along ; moving lightly 
or tremulously. 

In quot, ^1440, loose, not fixed; in quot, 2597 irausf. 
moving from one note to another, 

.cgso Lindif, Gosp. Matt Introd. 6 Trewum styrendum 
vel cenendum, C1384 Chaucer //, Fame 478 Yf y kan See 
owghwhere any stirj’ng maru C2400 Maukdev. (1839) xv, 
162 Thci be not sterynge ne mcvable, c X440 Pallad, on 
Husb. II. X41 Slir>7ig stonj*s [L. mobiles lapides} Comrayxt 
with mold. 1597 hXosetSM Introd. Mus, 8t If your descant 
should be stirring sn any place, it should bee in the note 
before the close. 1611 Cotcr., GrouUlis, a stirring heape of 
wormes, or other vermine, 2819 Keats Indolenee\yK lawn 
besprinkled o’er With flowers, and stirring shades. 

Jig> Changeful, unstable, inconstant. Obs. 
(Cf the quot- from the same poem under sense 2.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy £057 Hit is a propertie, .To all weraen 
. .To be vnsiable & not stidfost, stjTond of wille. 

2. Moving briskly, active, lively, agile ; energetic 
in action ; actively occupied, bu*;y, bustling. 

c 1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 104 Swyft and stir- 
rand as goote. c 1400 Destr, Troy 3S33 A stjthe man of bis 
stature, stirond of wille, Men>t Xts'eak Meuyi] hym tomony 
thinges, & of mynde^ode.^ 1588 Sh aks. L. L. L.v. ii. 16 Such 
amerrienimblestirnngspiriL zGiBFEVTHMtResolvesi.xKX. 
06 Naturall heatedoes more actuate the stirring Genius of 
Tvlan. a 2641 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4" Mon. (1642) 263 Watch 
[was] set uf>on her, lest she being a stirring woman, should 
raise a ttur.ult. 1709 Stefxe Tatler No. 160 p j He , .wanted 
astirringMantotakeuponhimhlsAffaire. 2845)’. Coulter 
Adzr. in Pacific x''ii. 280 l*he missionaries, or stirring mer- 
cantile people, whose professions kept them moving quickly 
about. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Enf. It I. 282 No man 
could be a stirring and thriving politician who was not pre- 
pared to change with every' cimnge of fortune. 

•hb. Stirring horse a courser. Cf. Stibbeb 3 b, 
Stieriko vhl. sb. 3 b. 

137s Barbour Bruce xi. 129 Mony ane sturdy sterand 
«teid. C1470 Got. 4" Gaw. 5S8 On ane sterand sield, that 
sternly v/ill stert. Poston Lett. HI. 183 That he be 

well irottyng of bis owne corage, with owte fors of sporis, 
and also a steryng hors. 2538 Elyot Diet., .Siemnx, a 
stecrynge or ploungynge horse. <2x543 Ha^l Chron.y 
Hen. y/f, 53, 1 omit farther the costly' apparel. .the massy' 
cheyncs, the stirryngc horses. XSS*-* Eow. VI fnit. 
(Roxb.) 392 Tou genetics, a slurring hor?^, and tow litle 
moyles. 2598 Stow Surv. 76 Hench men twaine, vpon great 
stirring horses following him. 26x4 Rich Houestie 0/ Age 
(16x5) 28 Fitter to ryde in a Curtizans Coach \p and downe 
the streets, then to bestride a stirring Horse in the Field, 
c. Characterized by or fall of stir or activity. 
2647 Boyle in Birch Life (27441 75 Qualities, that in this 
stirring and necessitous age. .make very U'lfrequent matches 
in the self-same person. ^ xBooWordsw. Michael 81 She was 
a woman of a stirring Ufe, Who^e heart was m her house. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.xn. II. 484 The stirring ^rket 
town of Brlxhain- 2853 Lyitos My Hovel vhl vii, You 
come from London? Stirring limes for you English. 2B73 
biRS. Brookfield Hot a Heroine J. 32, X want a more stir- 
ring occupation. 

3.' Tiiat excites or incites,- i-a. ■Phj'sically 
stimulating, stimulant. Obs. rare. 

c 2000 .SVijr. Leechd. I L 106 Sele him oft styrsendne drenc. 
2609 Dckkfr Gulls Hcrud'k. viiL 34 Capon Is a stirring 
meate sometime. 

b. Inciting to action, or inducing emotion ; 


rousing, stimulating, animating, inspiriting ; ex- 
citing, moving, thrilling, 

2421 Hoccleve Minor Poems xxiii. 519 But thogh thy 
wordes sharpe & stirynge seemc. To many a man profyten 
they’ but lyte. 1530 Palscr. 325/2 Steryng or provokymg to 
do a thyng, incitatif. 1645 Rotherford Tryalt 4- Tri. 
Faith xxii, 255 If God should withdraw his stirring and 
prajdeterminating Influence. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xxvi. 
446 Cheerful and stirring mu<ic.' 2888 Burcoh Lives iz Gd. 
Men II. vi. 77 Lives.. without stirring incidents. 

stirringly (sta-riqU), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In a stirring, manner. 

1. So as to stir to action or emotion ; rotisingly, 
excitingly, movingly. 

1382 WvcLiP Ps. xciii. {xci \'.3 4 Thei sliul steringli seyn 
I13B8 Thci Kchulen tclle out; effabuntitr], and speke 
wickidne^e. 1866 Reader 26 May 524 It is in the portrayal 
of the -more stirringly emotlonat that his dramatic genius 
is most at home, zpoo P. C. Simpson paci 0/ Christ vi. 185 
We men to whom this life calk so stirringly and strongly. 

2. With brisk movement, actively. rard~', 

1889 Hardwiche's Sct.-Gossip XXV. J99, I. .found them 
stirringly busy ; and in the ne..'t were some sixty or seventy 
pupae, and six or seven female ants. 

Stirrow, Stirrun ; see Stirrah, Sterk a. 
Stirrup (stiTPp, steT»p),4i5. Forms: i stisrSp, 
stir&p, 2-7 Btirop, 3-5 stirap, 3-6 stirope, 4 
8tirhap,Btroupe,4-6 sterap,BtyropCpe, ssterep, 
-opp, Btiroppe, atirrap, storrope, Btyxope, -up, 1 

5- 6 sterop(pe, sturope, Btyrope, 5-7 Bterope, ' 
6 Bterrep, atirepp, -hop, -ip(p)e, Btor(r)ap, 
-oppe, Bturropp, styrrep(e, -op(p)e, -uppe, 

6- 7 Btyrrop, 6-8 Btirrop, 7 sterrup, Btiropp, 

Etirropp(e, sturrop, styrrup, 7-8 stirup, 8 
aterrop, 4- stirrup. [OE. stigrdp, {. stig-e climb 
(f. wk. grade of sligatt to climb ; see Sir v.) + r&p 
Rope sh. Cf. OS. stigerep (MLG. s(egerlp), MDn. 
stegtreep {V!V\em.steegreep stirmp-Ieather, siirru])), 
OHG. slegarei/QAiifj. stegereif, mod.G. stegrei/), 
ON. stigreip. | 

As the etymology shows, the original ‘stirrup* must have j 
been a looped rope. In some of the continental TeuU langs. j 
the word has been used for the stirrup-leather, the stirrup j 
itself having a special name. MDu. bdghel (Du. beugel, ! 
stijgheugeP, whence mod.G. biJgely steigbugel, Sw. stigbygel, 
Da. stigboile.\ 

I. A contrivance suspended from the side of a 
saddle to serve as a support for the foot of the 
rider ; in modem times, an arched piece of metal 
(rarely of wood, leather, etc.) closed by a flat plate 
to receive the sole of the boot. 

To lose one*s stirrups (» F. perdre les /triers]*, to let 
one’s feet accidentally slip out of the stirrups (for the figura- 
tive use see c). 

cxooQ /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wukkcf 120/2 .JcrtwxtVtfjStirap. 
a 2X00 Foe. ibid. 332/11 SeansiUy siigrap, <mx75 Soul 4- 
Body in Fragm, rElfrids Gloss., etc. {2838) 6 On stirope 
stonden mid fotan. ^2290 Beket 248 in S. Eng, Leg. 113 
His loreins weren al of seluer, stirapes and spores al-so. 
AZ320 SirTristr.iz^x His stirops he made liim tine, To 
grounde he him wrong. 1338 R. Brukne Chron. (2725) 290 
He smote him in be helm, tokward he bare his slroupe, 2375 
Barbour Bnice hl 243 The King, in full gret by, Strak at 
the tothir wlgorusly, That he cfiir his sterap drew, c 2386 
Chaucer Shifm. Prol. 2 Ovre Ost \'ppon Ills stiropes stood 
anoon And seide good men herkeneth cuerj'choon. a 2400-50 
iPars Alex. 36x5 He standis vp in his stereps in starand 
maylls. c 2435 Torr. Portugal di-j Torrent in the storrope 
stod And prayd to god, ]>3t dyed on Rode. CX450 Merlin 
X. 164 Ban..ficched hym In the styropcs so harde that the 
Iren benl^ 1470-85 Wtaxisoi ^Arthur x, xlvi. 487 There 
with alle sire Palomydes lost his slcroppes and lay v’p ryght 
on hi-i horsbak. 1549 Archseologia XXV, 555 F^..for the 
vemj’shj'ng of a styrepe iilj**. 2585 T, Washikctom Ir. 
Hicholay's Voy. I. vih. 8, (I fawj Moores mounted on.. horses 
without saddel, bridle, slirrops or spurres, Plot 

Stafordsh. 377^ Of Slirnips they also make these several 
sorts, the swivel, barr'd, Rippon, and plain siirrop. 
<2x700 Evelyn Diary Apr. 2646, Instead of stirrups we 
had ropes tied with a loope to pul our feete in. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Stirrops arc allowed a modern In- 
vention : Menage observes, that St. jerom is the first Author 
who mentions them. 1820 Scott Mcnast. ix, I am a rude 
man, bred to lance and stirrup, and not used to deal with 
book-learned men and priests. 2837 Carlyle Er. Rev. L ! 

II. vi. Now no^man on a level with his age but will trot & 
/’yI«;?’/<iw^,rismg 5 fiibestirrops. 2845 Ford H andbh. Spain 
I, 57 The stIiTups are the primitive Moorish, copper or iron 
boxes of a triangular shape, in which almost the whole foot 
rests. 2885 Hall CAfxE.S>« f Hagar r. i, So when 1 put 
my feet Into the stlmips, there they stuck. 

b. To hold the stirrup : lit. in helping a person 
to mount, esp. as a manifestation of homage or 
reverence ; hence fig. to be subservient. 

Sometimes with allusion to the rendering -of this act of 
homage by certain emperors to the pope. 

<z 2548 Hall Chron.j Hen. /'//, cz When the kjmge ap- 
proched, thedukent his light j-ngeoffred to bolde hb; styrope, 
*5^ Shaks. 2 /V, IV. f. 53 Hast thou not kist thy hand, | 

ancfheld my stirrop? iCoi Dent iYe/iren 222 They ' 
doe but hold the stirrup to their owne destruction. 2636 ! 
Rutherford Lett. (1E62) I. 279 It becomeib not Christ to * 
hold any mau’s stirrup. i66x Glakvtll Van. Dognt. 228 i 
Opinion-s hold the «.tlrn:p, while mounts into thesaddle. - 
I x^s E. WitsoH .S/<K**crrrre 34, I hold the stirrop ' 
to F>*rotechnIcal Philosojphy. 1763 Chukchill Duellist iir. ' 
236 Who was so mean.,'rhat he would. .hold a stirrup for i 
thcDevIL x^J.GAiBDN-EBZ^//tf 7 v/|'I. 49 Thefierv Frederic i 
Barbarossa held the stlmip of Pope Alexander III, j 

c. In various figurative expressions. | 

260X W. CocN'wALLis Ess. ti. xk Cc3, By Marias and 1 


Sylla, the Romaines state lost her sturrops; by Cfcsar, and 
Pompey was ca.st out of the Saddle. 164* Bridge Sertn. 
Nor/. Volunteers zz Make use of your experience as a stirrup 
to get up your spirits to the promise, a 2647 Boyle \Vks. 
1772 L p. xHi, It could not be unwelcome to ^ of a 
quality, that was a handsome stirrup to preferment. 2647 
'I'KATzComm. z Pet. It i2Some men., fall beneath the stirrop 
of reason. 265^ in Burton s Diary {jEzS} I.4i2TheplaintIff 
will ride post with Festina, but Lentl, quoth the defendant, 
and puts the plaintiffs foot many times besides the stirrup 
by Essoins, Imparlances,.. or the like. 2690 C. Nesse^m^’ 
4- Mysi. O. 4-. H, Test. 1. 125 Rebels against God fall below 
the stirrup of sense. 1727 P. Walker Life R. Cameron in 
Biogr. PresbytAiZz'j) I. 287 Hegot a DLpensation from the 
Pope to make a Stirrup of our Covenants to mount the 
I'hrone of Britain, 2866 Dickens Boy at Mugly Christm. 
Stor. (1874) 331 Excitement was up in the stirrups. Ex. 
pectation stood a-liptoe. 

fd. Yeoman, Groom of the stirrup \ former 
officers in the Royal Household (Master of Horse’s 
department). Obs. 

252610 Househ. Ordin. (1790)203 The wages of the yeoman 
of the stirrop at 3d. per diem. Ibid. 204 Five Groomes of 
the Stirrop everj’ of them at 2d. per day. 2538 Elyot Diet., 
Stralor, he that helpeth his maysler to hor.sebacke, yeman 
of the styrope. 1547 in Lett, ffPapers Hen. V//I{i^io) 
XXL21.401 i5elle, groom ofiheslirrup. 2647 HAWARoCr^w 
Revenue 23 Yeoman of the Stirrup; Fee, per diem 9. d. 
2692 Lend, Gaz. No. 2809/3 'l*he Yeoman of the Stirrup. 

Vt, Applied to various kinds of foot-rest analogous 
to the stirrup, a. Antiq. In a crossbow, a rest in 
which the foot is placed in order to steady the bow 
while it is being bent 

1371-3 PJS, Acc. Exch. K, R. 397/10 m. 3, ij vicz ad ten- 
denduni balistas, xviij. stirops pro bali>tis. 
b. Shotmaking. (See quot. 1886.) 

With quot. c 2820 cf. Stirrup v. 3. 

1597 Df.loney Gentle Craft Wks. (1912) 89 The Stirrop 
holding fast while we sowe the Cow-hide. 26x1 Cotcr., 
Tire-pied, a Shoomakers stirrup. 2735 Dvche& Pardon 
Diet., 5f/m//,..also an Instrument used by Shoemakers 
to put over their Knee and under their Foot to hold their 
Work light upon their Knee. 1:2820 J. Kirro in Eadie 
Life (1857) 32 S — ..bids us, under pain of the stirrup, 
make a pair of shoes per diem. 2886 IV Somerset IFord-bk., 
Stirmip, a shoemaker’s strap, with which he keeps the last 
firm upon his knee. 

t c. [:=! F. dirier!\ A kind of footless stocking 
having a strap which passes underneath the foot. 
Also, the strap itself. Obs. 

An alleged examp1ec2S3o Hyekescorner'jggvsztx error for 
stert ups: see Startup, a kind of boot, 
x6s9HowF.LL/.eA^. Teiragl. ii.xxxih, The stirrop ofthebose, 
testrierde la chaussette. 2685 Rec, Scott. Cloth Manuf. 
New Mills iS.H.S.) 87 Noe more silk or worset slockens be 
made with stirups. 27x4 AV, Bk. 0/ Rates 223 And to these 
Stockings or Siirrups of Silk, which shall be hereafter im- 
ported, his Majesty ordains, that [etc.]. 2746 Centl.ffeg, 
ieVJ, 407 (Exmoor Vocab.) Stirrups, a kind of buskins. 

d. Netting. A contrivance consisting of a foot- 
board suspended by ribbons, serving to keep the 
work in place. 

2854 Mrs. H. Owen Ladies' Bk, Needlework (ed. 2) 2 A 
netting vice or stirrup, 2870 Mag. for Young 6 Her foot 
In a netting stirrup. 2882 Caulfkild & Sawasd Dvtt. 
Needlesvork 358/x ror ordinary Netting the plain Stirrop 
Is the best, as the whole weight of the foot is upon iU 

e. Surg. An appliance used in opeiations for 
extension, 

2884 W, Pye Surgical Handicraft 187 The uie of the 
stirrup and weight, introduced first for extension in hip 
disease, was soon applied to fractures. 1896 Allbutl's Syft- 
Med. I. 426 If the nurse be desired to apply an extension 
in cases of hip-disease the ends of the stirrup must be well 
above the knee, 

f. nonce-use. (See quot.) 

2585 HiciKS yuniuP Nomencl. 169/2 Enceniris, . .an iron 
stirrup, or a sbooe driuen full of iron nayles poynted, which 
they vse that goe vpon Ice; an icespur. 

g. Mining. [Cornwall.) A foot-rest attached to 
the rope by which men were let down and drawn up 
the shaft. 

2602 Carew' Cornwalli. ix The workmen are let down 

taken vp in a Stirrup, bj' two men who wind the rope, *778 
pRYCE Min. Coniup. 158 From the axis hangs a sort of an 
iron stirrup.. by its two hooks. 

li. A stimip-like foot-rest for working a bellows. 
2843 Holtzaitfel Turning I. 436 The bellows arc., 
worked by the foot,.. by a chain from the rocking-sbaft 
terminating in a stinup. 

i. (See quot.) 

1902 H. E. Bulwek Gloss. Techn. Terms Ch. Bells sSti 
a separate loop of rope, or leather, attachable to the end of 
a rope for chiming with the foot. 

3 . Anat. Stapes. 

2615 Crooke Body of Man 592 The first is called.. 
lus the Mallet or the Hammtrr. The second Incus the Anuill 
orlhcStithy. TTie third the Stirrop. itjoCkahber- 
uoiniT..Relig. Philos. I. xiii. § 5 ITie Auditory Bones ^ 
four in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, the Stirrup, and 
between the Anvil and Stimip there lies a small Bone. 2870 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 5 A mechanical apparatus of 
wonderful delicacj'.. consisting of a series of bones termed 
respectively the hammer, anvil and stirrup. 

-4. Something shaped like a .^tirmp. Q.^g^u, 

2685 R. Waller Exper. no To observe by theSound 

the like Dilatatiori in a Stirrup of Gla.<;5. 2874 Sponf Diet. 
Engin. viiL 2938 An>' part of a machine resembling in sliapc 
or m functions the stirrup of a Kiddle, is called the stirrup. 

b. A U-shaped clamp or support. 

- CX450 Reg. Vestments etc. St. Andrews in Maiil. Club 
Misc. III. 205 Item ihre stirrapts for the lampys. x49^ 
Rec. St. Mary at Hill 224 To the Sm3'the for ilj Stays and 
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aluili Sterope and a forth Ri^ht doggc of Irj'n for the Roode- 
lofte. X507in Rokewodc'sSuJ^. i5o(Promp. Parv. wznote) 
For goions and colars, w ith ij btireppis for my broge, weiyng 
36J lb. X531 Leit^ ^ Pap. Hen. K ///, V. 185 Fora steropfor 
the drawe-bryge. 153^ in W. H.St. John Hope Windsor 
(1913) 1.265 Agreatstorrap for to bear the guttcrofthe 
leades over the steres. 1844 CixnlEngin. ^/Irc/i. Jmi. VI I. 
14^/2 A siiiTu^..supportmglhe table. 1850 Denison CAv-t 4- 
U alch'm. 86 The old form of mercurial pendulum was that 
cf a glass cylinder standing on a stirrup at the bottom of a 
rod. 1869 Ranking Machine ff Hand’tools PI. P n The 
smaller end of the taper mandril is supported in a mo\*able 
bearing in the balanced lever, the upper end of which is 
secured by the siimip. 1866 R. M. Feucuson EUctr. 
(1870) 3 Let us Suspend a magnet. .by a stirnip of paper, 
hanging from a cocoon thread.^ 1875 Knight Diet. Meeh.^ 
^//rrrr/,aband or strap which is bent around one object and 
is secured to another by its tanjs or branches. Ibid.^ 
Stirrup (C^rpentr>’), a, a device for holding a rafter*po.st or 
strut to a tie.. .A. an iron strap to support a beam. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 241 Stirrups, .a screw joint 
suspended from the brake-staff or spring-pole, by which the 
boring rods are adjusted to the depth of the boreliole. 1884 
F. J. Written Watch Clockm. 189 The parts of the stirrup 
may with advantage be annealed after they are fini<hed. 
1894 Bottone Elect. Instr. Making 22 The wire or fibre 
which supports the ‘ stirrup * in which is placed the magnetic 
needle or insulating rod. 

+ c. Some kind of appendage to a bell. Obs. 

1341-2 Ely Sacr. Rolls II. 118 In vj steropls et iiij bondes 
pro Caunsefjc.a bell so named] lod. 1474 in T. North Bells 
Northamptoiisk. (1B7B] 371 For makyng of a slorop to the 
sayd bell, Vijd. CX520 in C, Welch Chttrchw. Ace. All- 
hallows, Bond. Wall (19x2) 56 Item for a sierope for the 
gret bell, ij* ob. 1683 Churehw. Acc. Pittington etc. (Sur- 
tees) 252 For one stirrup for the 2®* bell and altering another. 

5 . NatU. a. (See quot. 1S67.) 

X49S Naval Ace. Hen. ^V/(i896) 152 Boltes with rjmges 
and Slyroppes of dyuerse m^ynges. x6*6 Capt. Smith 
Aceid, Yng. Seamen 12 The boule spret, the pillow, the 
sturrop, the raret sayle. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1780) 
s.v. Horse, It [rr. the horse} is usually suspended thereto 
[i.e, to the }’ardj at proper distances, by certain ropes called 
stirrup^ W’hich hang about two feet under the j’ard, having 
an eye in their lower ends through which the horse passes, 
1834 Marry AT /*. vi, * Captain of the forelop,* said 

he, ‘ up on your horses, and take your stirrups up three 
inches.'—* Aj’, ay, sir,* (I looked and looked, Lut 1 could 
see no horses.) 1867 Smath Sailor's Word-bk., Stirrups, 
ropes with eyes at their ends, through which the foot-ropes 
are rove, and by which th4y are supported. 

b. (See qnots.) 

1627 Cart. Smith Sea Grant, xi. 53 When a Ship hath lost 
a peece of her Keele,..you must patch a new peece vnto it, 
and bind it with a stlrrop, which is an iron comes round 
about it and the Keele. 1691 T, HIale] Ace. New Invent. 
49 New Stirrups put on to secure the false Keel. CX850 
Rvdinx. Waci/jf.fweale) 112 Stirrup, an iron or copper plate 
that turns upwards on each side of a ship's keel and dead- 
wo^, at the fore-foot, or at her skeg, and bolts through all 
+ 6. False siimip: the mace ctvrried by a knight. 

It has been suggested that the mace v.*as so called because 
it hung down from the side of the saddle. 

14.. Sir G. Have Bk, Knychlhede \L (S.T.S.) 4^ Item, a 
masse Is eevtn him . . the qahJlk masse is lykn^t till a false 
sterap. Ibid., (Duhen he has implyde his spere, his lang suerd, 
his polax, bis false sterap. 

7 . In reinforced concrete construction, each of the 
vertical or diagonal members which bind together 
the upper and lower reinforcement of a beam, etc. 

1909 Concrete ^ Constrtietional EnHn. IV, 250 When 
vertical stirrups are used they take little stress until a 
diagonal crack has formed. 

8. attrib. and Comb, as stimip-buckle, '•holder*, 
stirrup-shaped adj.; stirrup ^-fashicnij-ivise advs.; 
•j* Btirrup-band =* sense 5 b; stirrup-bar, (a) 
each of the bars on a saddle-tree to which a 
stimip-strap is attached ; (A) the bar of a stirrup 
on which the foot rests ; stirrup-bono «= sense 3 ; 
stirrup -dram =3 Stikbup-cup; stirrup-fast a. 
(nonce-wd.), having the feet secure in the stirrups ; 
stirrup-foot, (a) the left forefoot of a horse; (A) 
the left foot, the foot used first in mounting a horse ; 
stirrup-glass = Stibbup-cdp; f stirrup-liose = 
sense 2 c; stirrup-ladder, a thatcher*s short 
ladder holding to the roof with spikes (Halliw.) ; 
stirrup lantern, (see quot.); *|* stirrupman, *= 
yeoman of the stirrup (see i d) ; hence f stirrup- 
manship ; t stirrup money, a fee or perquisite 
of a groom ; stirrup-piece, (u) (see quot. 1S50) ; 
(A) notice-use, a poem relating to riding ; stirrup 
side,? the left side of a horse (cf. stirrup foot)-, 
stirrup-stocking = sense 2 c ; stirmp-stone, 

? astone used for mounting a horse ; stirrup-strap, 
a leather strap by which a stirrup is suspended; 
stirrup-vase Archil, (raisrendering of G. bugel- 
hanne, formed after flat-iron], a ‘pseud- 

amphora * with a square-cut handle on either side of 
the false spout; stirrup-verse, a verse at parting; 
*t*stirrup-way, a bridle-path. 

1407 MS. Acc. Exch. K. R. (i) m. 4, xjUgaturis fern 

vocatis *steropebandes. 1875 Knight Diet. MecJu ttov2/2 
(art. Sadiile-tree) Two *siirTap-bars are c^ded and yon 
staples for the valL’-e. xSpx VLitiAtiG light iluit Eailed^. 
89 Hehasslipped his foot from the stimyvbar. _^i646Sir 1 . 
Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xili. 253 Concerning the invention of 
the stapes or ^stirrop bone. 1B84 CouEs N.Atner. Btrds 
1S5 The stapes, or ‘ stirrup-bone.' a 1774 Goldsst. tr. Scar- 
ron*s Com. Romnnee (177s) 1 . 2S8 The tongue of the •stiTTu;> 
buckle had torn his stockings. 1815 Scott ^7xr^//.xxii, Tib 
Mumps will be out wi' the •stirrup-dram in a glifSng. x6x2 


Benvenuto s Passenger 1. 1. 15 Reache me my needleworke 
bootehose, or those of cloth made*sUrrop fashion. 1827 Car- 
lyle Genu. Rent. 1, 308 The latter.. with difficulty kept his 
»ddle, and scarcely continued •stirrup.fast. 1753 Chambers' 
Cycl. SuppI.jThe *stimip-fool is the near, or left foot before. 
1823 Lockhart Sp. Ball., Escape o/Gay/eros vi,'i'he stirrup- 
foot and tlie hilt-hand see that ye sunder both. 1775 Ash, 
^Stirrupglass, the glass drank on horseback at parting. 

BrailtwniCs Bnrnabees yml, Introd. x8 Taking leave 
of his iiost at the Inn door., by having a stirrup glass. 
*SS* Huloet, *Stirope holder, or 3'onian of the stirope, 
strator. 1626 T. HIawkins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 79 How 
many lymes he hath made himselfe a stirrop-bolder, or 
foot boy. x6s9 Howell Lex. Tetragl. if. xxxiii, *Siirrop- 
hose, ehaussettesp estri^n^. 1664 Tari/Fr. Kingly Council 
(X713) 12 Two pair of stirrup Hose to pay as one. 1824 Reg. 
Arts d' Set. 1. 122 The •Stirrup Lantern Is a small square 
lantern, fixed at the bottom of a stirrup by means of two 
screw rings on each side. 1524 Reg. Privy. Seal Scot. 1. 492 
Anc Letter to Robert Gib, of the gift of the service of 
•steropmansebip to the king, .sichkas ony uthir *steropman 
to the king had of before. 1756-7 tr. KeysUr's Trav. (1760) 
IV, 475 *Stimip money for the grooms. 1850 Ocilvie, 
* Stirrup piece, a name given to a piece of wck^ or Iron in 
framing, by which any part is suspended ; a vertical or in- 
clined tic 187s Stedman Victor. Poets ix. 302 That superb 
stirrup*plKe..‘ How they brought the good news*. 2900 
Engineering Mag. XIX. 755/1 Current is taken off the con- 
ductors hy three ‘stirrup-shaped wires. 1663 Butler Hud. 
I. ii. 96 Rais'd upon his desperate foot On •stirrup side he 
gaz'd about. x6ii Cotcr., Chaussettes d eslrier, *stirTi«p 
stockings. X662 in Veruey Mem. (1894) HI. 382, 6 Pa^ 
thread stirrup stockings.^ X748 Richardson Clarissa V, 10 
He could let me havea pairofcoar.se, but clean slirrup-stock- 
ens, if I pleased. 1838 Lytton Alice tv. iii. The pe^ock, 
who, perked on an old ■stirrup-stone, was sunning his gay 
plumape. 177^ Asm, *SlirrvP‘Strap strap of leather 
by which the stirrup ts suspended. 1890 Doyle White Com- 
pany xxxvii. Stooping down he loosened the siirrup-straps. 
X90S A. J. Evans Prehist. Pontbs Knossos in Archxologia 
LIX. 510 The •stifTup-A'ases or false-necked amphoras. 
x68o {}. Speed] Bait upon Batt 12 No ‘stirrup- Verse at 
Grate before she go^ 2736 J. Lewis/. 0/ Tenet (ed. 2) 38 
S/ttre-way, a Way or only Horse or Foot Passengers j a 
Bridle or •Stirrup-way. x6io R. Vaughan Water-workes 
R 3 b, A Ring ol ground. .sdtuate *stirrope wise. 

Stirrup (sti*ri?p), v. [f. Stikrdp jA] 

1. irans. To supply with or as wtli stirrups. 
x6io Guillim Heraldry iv. xv. (i6ti) 233 He beareth 
argent three saddles stirroped sable. 26^ Ree. Scott. Cloth 
Manu/. New Mills (S.H.S) 64 Orders lykways the silk 
stockeo stiruped in the head be maid wydder in the topps. 

f 2. rejl. To rise in the stirrups ; in quot.yfy. to 
pride oneself something. Obs. {^nonce-use.) 

2672 Marvell Reh, Tramp. ii.<x673) 85 TTiis is that man 
who insists so much and stirrops himself upon the Gravity 
of his Profession. 

3. irans. To flog with a stirrup-leather or with a 
shoemaker’s stirrup, slang. 

*735 Dyche & Pardon Diet.,Stirrup v., to thrash or beat 
a rerson with a Shoe-makers Stimtp. 

4. Naut. To attach stirrups to, 

2748 Anson's Voy. L x, 104 We exerted ourselves.. to 
stirrup our shrouds. 

Hence StiTruped ppl. a., provided with a 
stirrup ; StiiTuping vbl. sb., a flogging with a 
stirrup-leather, 

2685 Rec. Scott. Cloth Manuf. A’rwil////x(S.H.S.)8;rThat 
they may be made long and well marreilled and full in the 
top as if had stiruped head. 0x820 J. Kitto in Eadle Life 
(1857) 32 (Ihe beadle] gravely gave usastxmipiDgall round. 
1878 Stes'enson Inland Voy. 184 The stiirupped foot pro- 
jects insolently from the frame. 

Stirrup-cup* [Cf. F. le vin de f drier, lecoup 
de rdrier 7 \ A cup of wine or other drink hand^ 
to a man when already on horseback setting out 
for a journey ; a parting glass. 

x68i T, Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 29 (17x3) I. 187 
Let’s have one Stiir^ Cup of Character; it's the only modlm 
Liquor now. 2683 G. AIeriton Praise York-sh. Ale (1685) 
27 Wee'I have with you, a merry Stirrup Cupp. 2808 Scott 
Mat'tn. I. xxxi, 'Hicn came the stirrup-cup in course, 2899 
Lady M. VERSEvin Veruey Mem. IV. 328 Such guests w'ere 
sure of a hearty welcome and a potent stirrup-cup. 

^ b. Used for : A drink offered to an arriving 
guest before he has dismounted. 

2869 Tozer HighL Turkey II. 240 [She] goes out to meet 
him and offer him the stirrup-cup. 

^ c. Applied to the drinking-vessel. 

2865 Kingsley Herew. xv, Torfrida stood to welcome 
them, as fair as day a silver stirrup-cup in her hand. 
Stirrup-iron. Now somewhat rare. 

1. The metal portion of a stirrup, the stirrup 
proper (in the modern sense) as distinguished from 
the strap supporting it. 

2474 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, 1. 36, j quarter of blew 
%'ellus to couir the Qwenis stirrap imis, price xvs. 1533 Ibid. 
VI.88Forspurris,brydtUbiitis,sterapimis,girthbuklis.^ 2683 

Lend. Gaz. No. 1810/4 New Stirrop-Leatbers, old Stirrop- 
Irons, 2782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 371 One of the stirrup- 
irons,. exhibits some appearances of fusion on the arM 
through which the stirrup-leather passes. 1853 R, S. Sur- 
tees sponge's sp. Tour (1893) 318 As be dangled his spurs 
against his stirrup-irons. 1875 Whyte-Melville Riding 
Recoil, xii. (1879) 70 Till the welcome heather is brushing 
your stirrup-irons once more. 

2. An iron strip to hold the end ofa beam or girder. 

2838 Civil Engin. Arch. 7 ml. 1. 178/2 The TOXts of the 

vertical timbers above the roadwajrare. .secured by stirrup- 
irons, bolts, and wedges, to the main ribs. , . , 

Stirrup-leather. The leather strap by which 
a stirrup hangs from the saddle. 

239 . Earl Derby's Exped. ((kimden) 46 Pro j pare styrop., j 


et stjTop lelhres, viijs. pr. 2394-5 Durham Ace. Rolls 
599 In 2 par. de Stirhaplelhirs et 1 pari de Stiraps, 
ltd. 1470 Y ork Memo. Bk. (Surtees) I. 92 I’o make stlrrop 
lethyn? of Wak barked lethir. 2591 Greene Conny Catching 
II. (Grosart) X, 77 Stirhops and stirbop feathers, so 

Guamtly and artificially made that it may bte put in the 
slop of a mans hose. 2620 Shelton Pt. Quix.xu. 87 So 
he ran after his Master, laying hold vpon one of Rozinantes 
1 stiirop leathers. 2701 Lon-I, Gaz. No. 3717*4 He had on a 
plain Leathern Saddle with new Stirrup-Leathers, 2890 
R. Boldrewood* Col, Rejormer xvi, The length of the 
stirrup-leathers conveyed, .the fact that the rider. .was .an 
individual of unusuaHength of limb. 2895 Sir H . Maxwell 
Duke 0/ Britain xiL 171 Numidian lancers.. riding with 
very short stirrup-leathers after the African custom. 

*6s3Urquhakt Rabejais i. xxxv. He mo<t nimbly 
..shifitng his feet in the stirrup, performed the stirrup 
leather feat. 


b. As an instrument for flogging. 

2622 CoTGE-, Siajilade, a lash, or thwacke with a stirn^ 
leather. 1652 J. St Camus' Nat . Pareuloxiyi.zi^i'Yhc 
Souldiers. .laced their shoulders so well with their stirrop- 
leathers, that they made them swim in their own blood. 
2726 N. Blundell Diary (1895) 221, I had seaven Lads of 
this Town bcaton at my Gate-Hous with a Steirop- Leather. 
2831 Scott Cast, Dang, xii, Flagellation with belts, stirrup- 
leathers, or surcingles. 

Stirrupless (sti*rrp-, ste’r 27 ples), a. [f. Stibrup 
- h-LEss.] \Vithoat stirrups. e 

e 2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 7270 Agejm dressed him (Gene- 
rides] Without bridel and stiroples. 26x3 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Laugh be /at Wks. (1630; 11.70/2 Thy riding Stlrrop- 
lepe. 2870 J. Beerbohm Patagonia 98, 1 bad to ride 
stirrupless back to Santa Cruz. 

StirrUp*OiL jocular. [Cf.SxiBBUP-LEATHEBb.] 
(See quots.) 

1679 Coles Eng.-Lat. Diet. (ed. 2), To give one some 
Stirrup-oyl, alignem /ustigare. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk, 

1. 411 They send to a cobbler's for a pennyworth of the best 
‘stirrup-oil.' 2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. s.v., 
One of the old jokes practiced on the 2St of April is the 
sending a raw lad to a saddler's or cobler’s for a 'penn'orth 
of stlrrup-oil,' when be is termed an April fool, and his 
ignorance enlightened by the appUcation of a stirrup-leather 
across bis shoulders. 

Sti'r-Up, sb. and a. [f. the verbal phrase stir 
up : see bTiR v. 16.] 

A. sb. The action of stirring up, or condition of 
being stirred up ; agitation, commotion. 

28. . New Monthly Mag. (Flugeb, Thestlr-upof the ashes. 
284s Browning Flight of Duchess x\'u, How it gives the 
heart and soul a stIr-up As if (etc.]. 2900 Daily Hews 17 
OcL 6/7 The stir up at Oxford afforded a lesson for the 
whole country*. 2908 Westm. Gaz. 16 Dec. 24/3 The ‘stir- 
up ' U welcomed, however, as it will disturb the food on the 
rock>' ground and sand-banks. 

B. adj. or atlrib. 

1 . Having the (Quality of stirring up ; rousing* 

1890 My Curates n, (ed. 8) 22, I ^■as aware of toy own*. 

want of power to fulfil the office of a * stir-up * preacher. 

2, Slir-up Sunday (colloq.); the Sunday next 
before Advent: so called &om the opening words 
of the Collect for the day. 

The name is jocularly a<^c>ciajled with the stirring of the 
Christmas mincemeat, which it was customary to begin 
making in that week. 

a 2825 Forby Voc, E. Arglia, Stir-vp-Sunday, the last 
Sunday after Trinity. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., 
Stir-vpSumiayfXhel'ffctAy-'bUh or Iasi Sundayafter Trinity; 
on which day the Collect in the Book of G-mmon Prayer 
commences with the words * Stir up *, from which this iiame 
has arisen. 2867 Hurst y^hnian Mag. Dec. 308 Stir-up 
Sunday. The sermon on this day w.is preached by the Ven. 
ihe Archdeacon of Chichester, Daily Chron. 30 Nov. 
8/4 , 1 believe those who love Christmas most ardently are 
the boarding sdiool bo>'s and girls, who ha>‘e Just noted with 
a thrill of joy * Stir-up Sunday 1 * 

Stirup, obs. form of Stirrup. 

Stit<^ (stiij)r sb.^ Forms : r stice, 3-6 stiche, 
4-6 stych(e, 5 steche, 5-6 stytche, 6-8 stich, 
6-7 stitche, 6- Btitch, See also Steek sb. [OE. 
slice str. masc., corresp. to OFris. sleke prick, 
stab, OS. stiki (Gallic), point, thrust (hILG. 
steke), OHG. slih (MHCr., raod.G. stich) prick, 
sting, stab, stitch (Da. stik, Sw. stick, stab, stitch, 
prob. from LG.), Goth, stik-s point of time 
OTent. * 5 tiki-z, S. *stik- root of Stick v."] 

I. A thrust, stab. 

fl. A prick, puncture, or stab, inflicted by a 
pointed implement. Only OE. 

C897 /Elfreo Gregory's Past. C. xxxvl 261 Se fe us 
SehxleS from 3aem Mice urra s>*nna {a peccatomm rxs 
pnncticnilrus salvansl. eiooo Ags. Laws rEthelb, Ixvii, 6” 

man fwh Siirhstingh* slice sehwilce .vi. scillingas. 

2. A sharp sadden local pain, like that produced 
by the thrust of a pointed weapon; esp. (now only) 
an acute spasmodic pain in the intercostal mnsclw, 
called more folly a stitch in the side. Also in 
ceneralized or collecliie sense. 

eio«j Leechd. II. I74 

n ms AncT. R. 282 A! so.on eSehch stichc 
eche maVeS uorle nndersiondcn hyu lutct 
ei23o //ntt Meid. 35 Sdch« . 

Rarv.^SSfl Stycbc,pcyncon j 

jr„r^d^sxxmi tier /ylk a 

or the paral«>e. " 5 ,, j styche, tut moche pecple 

f xSa E^-vot Cast. Heltk (2541) 83 b, 
deydesode^b P^oj. g Hollybush Horn, 

toh a sdd.2 ab^t the l^t. i6=i 
Ti^t A' lit iL73lfyoud«uxthesplKne.andwill 
follow no. .63, AsHMOte 
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Diary 3 ^ A stitch tooh me at the seUing on of my 
left hip, 1713 Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 222 Painsand Stitches 
behind the Ears. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxvii, The 
third fpatient] complained ofapleuriticstitch. x8^ Stkven- 
so?» Kidnapped 1 had a painful stitch in my side, which 

never left me. 1898 P, Mansom Trop. Diseases ■xyX\\.2i>A 
Fuller inspiration is attended with stitch. iSgS Allbntt's 
Syst. hied. V, 198 The agonising stitch of pleurisy. 

£(Z225 Alter. R, no In his sell soule..he hefde he stiche 
of sori & seoruhful pine. 1622 Bacon* Iie7t. K//jJB2 'Ihink- 
ing now that hee snould be cured of those prioie Stitches 
which hee had long had about his Heart. 2661 Bursey 
KepS. A-hoou'isZ The King hates bribes... These are stitches 


to the Prince’s sides. 

^ o. A stiff and affected carriage of the body has 
sometimes been jocularly compared to the effect 


of a stitch in the side. 

1599 B. JoNSON Cynihin's Rev. iir. iv. (i6ot) F2b, One 
that.. Salutes a friend, as if he had a stitch. i 85 s Dickers 
liJui. Fr. I. ix, Mrs. Wilfer, majestically faint, and with a 
condescending stitch in her side: which was her company 


manner. 

f 3 . iransf. A contortion of the face, a grimace. 
2619 Fletcher M. Thomas 11. ii. (2639) D 3, l^eave your 
stichef?. a 1625 — Captain 11. ii, If you taihe Or pull your 
face into a stich againe. 

\ 4 u fig. A grudge, dislike, spite, ground of com- 
plaint. Chiefly in phr. to have or take a stitch 
agahisi (rarely af) (a person). Ohs. 

a 2591 H. Smith Senn. (1594! 224 Therefore his Maiestle 
hath a stitch against her, as Salomon had to Shiraet. 2625 
13 p.Moi;NTACu- 4 //.C^x/ 7 ri 2 i Ibeirwhole stitch is against 
the Church Representative in a Generali CounccII. a 2639 
W. "Whateley Prototypes ii.xxx. (1640) 200 We sometimes 
take such a stitch and spleene against those whom nature 
hath lyed to vs. 1652 Heylyk Costno^r. Introd. 20 
Princes of Italy, and the Florentines, have a .stich at Venice, 
1679 Alsop Melius htq. 1. 1 . 94 Against these persons the 
Enquirer has a desperate stitch. 

II. A movement in sewing or the like* 

5 . a. Each of the movements of a threaded 
needle in and out of a fabric which is being sewn. 
Also, the like movement with the awl in shoe- 
making. 

c X29oir/. Mark 12 in S. Eng. Leg. 362 pesoutare at^e furste 
stiche fuel vucle is bond he pi^le. a 1542 Wyatt Poems, 
kaihheard\ She. .wisshed cche stitche as she did sit & soo 
had prykt my hert. 1562-75 Gammer Gtirton ProL i As' 
Gammer Gurton, with manye a wydestyche, Sat pes>*nge 
and patching of Hodg her mans briche. 2594 Lyly Mother 
Bombxe i« lli| Kuerystiicli xnhersamplerisa pricking stitch 
at my heart. 17^ Rigging ^ Seamanship 1 . 92 In the mer- 
chant-service it IS common to stick the seams with two rows 
of stitches, when the sail is half worn. 1840 Thackeray 
Shabby-genteel Story v, She had not gone through many 
pages, or Becky advanced many stiten^ in the darning of 
that table-cloth. i8;;s Plain Keedlework 24 Tiii< causes the 
needle to go in slanting, and so making one half of thestuch 
wider than the other halC 1878 Rncycl. Brit. VUl. 262/1 
Probabilities forbid us from befiering^ that Matilda and her 
waiting maids ever did a stitch on tfiis ca.Mva«i. ^ 

Prov. 1793 Friendly Addr. Poor 14 A stitch in time may 
save nine. 2855 Bohn Handbk. Prov, 301 A stitch in time 
saves nine. 

b. The portion or loop of thread or yarn left in 
the fabric as aresult of this movement, and forming 
(usually in a series) the material by which the parts 
of the sewn fabric are held together. 

1394 P. PI. Crede 553 }>ei ben y-sewed wlk wbijt .^ilk S: 
semes full quejoite, Y-stongen wib stlches^ \>at starek as 
siluer. 2399 On Ki Richard's Ministers in Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) I. 363 Hit issoro:ononycbaside,ThernuIno.‘?tych 
with odur abyde, to set theron a clout, a jszp Skelton P. 
Sparoxve 212, I toke my sampler,. To sowe with styichis of 
s>*!ke My sparow whyte as mylkc. 2662 Drvden \Fild Gal- 
Lent r. i, The Stitches of thy Doublet are so far asunder, that 
itseemsiohang together by the Teeth. 2768 STERNE 5 tf«/. 
yourn., Temptation, A stitch or two had broke out in the 
gathers of my stock. 2821 Dibojn Bibliogr. Tour I. 370 
(Bayeux Tap^rjO ’Vht stitches, if they may be so callra, 
are threads laid side by side — and bound down at intervals 
by cross stitches, qr fastenings— upon rather a fine linen 
cloth. 2844 Newton*s Lend. yntl. Conj. Scr. XXV. 247 
When the stitch which fastens on the outer sole is passed 
through the sirip of leather, it draws the strip over the 
stitches that unite the upper leather to the inner sole, thus 
concealing them. xSSS Encycl. Brit. XXI. 831/1 They (the 
soles] are stitched to the weU,about twelve stitches of strong 
wax^ thread being made to the inch. 
fig. 2586 Sidney Arcadia iil xxL § 3 If in the mean 
time one of them did not pull out their il-wrought stiches of 
vnkindnes. 2593 Nashe Four Lett. Con/, (end), Finally, 
Printers haue many false stiches, which are thus to bee 
drawen vp. 

c. In machine sewing, a single motion of a 
needle and shuttle carrying the thread through the 
fabric ; or the loop or interlocked thread thus pro- 
duced. 


2844 NevjfciCs Lend. yml. Conj. Ser. XXV. 305 When 
the work has passed through the machine, it will be found 
that a running stitch has been produced. 1883 S. Chappel 
Serving Machine 23 The machine will now gather the work, 
and the longer stitch you have on the fuller the gathering 
will be. 

d. Phr. Stilch hy stitch : used to describe strong 
and careful sewing in which one stitch is performed 
at a time (as distinct from * running’) ; also fig. 

2566 T. Stapleton Ret. Ur.tr. JVit'r/Prcf. But for 

one man to answer the whol^ and that .stitche bj' siitche (as 
the Rcpllerrcquireih) bothe the time Vi'oulde beso longe, that 
many asoulcin themeanc might perisb,,. and also thebooke 
woulde be *0 greate that (ctej. Ibid, iv. 105 b, M, lewclles 
whole Replie jn these matters hath beae at ionge and stitche 


oy stitche confuted. 18S0 (Mrs. L. S. V\JSn'E:d\ Plain Hints 
Exatn. Needlerv. 207 The slow slitch-by-stitcli movement 
(run].. in good plain work. ^ 

e. In emphatic phrases with a negative or the 
like : A single movement with the needle ; fig. a 
* stroke ’ of work of any kind. 

i^x pETTiF. Guazzo s Civ. Conv. 11.(1586) xiSb, The other 
would not worke a stitch, but goeth loytering up and downe 
all dale long. 1623 Middleton Afore Dissemblers 1. iv, I 
must either have the Song.. or 111 not do a stitch of service 
fjT you from one weeks end to the other. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 648 if men knew what was ju-t enough to 
carry them to heaven, they would not do a stitch more than 
absolutely necessary. Ibid. II. 528 The shoc-maker earns 
enough in four days to tnaintmn him the whole week, so he 
never will do a stitch of work before Wednesday morning, 

6. Surgery. The movement of the needle through 
the edges of a wound when it is being sewn up ; 
each loop of thread or other material fastened in 
the skin or flesh as a result of the operation. 

Royal stitch*, sec Royal a. 15. \ Dry stitch (=mod.L. 
sutnra steed) : an appliance of sticking plaster serving the 
purpose of a suture. 

*525 tr. Brnusivyke* s Handjnvork Surg. xWi. Ciij, Ye shall 
set the fyrst stiche in y« myddU of the woundys lyppys, the 
other a fynger brodc bctwcnc euery .ii. Nliches, 1674 tr. 
G. Fabritius {Hildanus) Cisia Milit. 32 In wounds of ihe 
face I never use Needle, but that which is called the dry 
stitch. X749 Gataker tr. Le Draft's Oper. Surg. 35 If the 
wound has one or more hanging lips of an irregular figure, 
the first stitch must be made at the angle of each lip. 1894 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1028/2 The serous .surfaces were apposed by 
seveml Lembert’s stitches. 2908 Animal Afanagem. (Vet. 
Departm., War Office) 327 Stitches should be. .not drawn so 
taut as to cause any tension on the skin. 

7 . A single complete movement of the needle or 
other implement used in knitting, netting, crochet, 
embroidery, lace-making, etc. ; the portion of the 
work produced by such a movement. Phr. to let 
dawn, drop, take up a stitch. 

2599 Minsheu.S/> Diet., Dial. 2 Lookewell if thestockings 
haue anj' stitches broken in them. 1620 Shelton 2nd Pt. 
Quixote xliv. 288 As he pulled off his .stockings, there broke 
from him. .some foure and twenty stitches and a halfe, that 
made his stocking looke like a Lettice-window. 2773 John- 
son (ed. 4), Stitch, ..z. link of yam in knitting. 28x8 Mrs. 
Sherwood Fatrekild Family i. xxiv. (1829) 257 She had 
been knitting,.. but she dropped several stitches. 2844 
Cornelia Mee Comp. IVork-table 25 Knit 25 stitches plain. 
2844 Mrs. H. Owen Ladtes* Bk. Needletvork (ed, 2) 2 
Netting. ..The stitch is formed by taking the mesh in your 
left hand, (etc.]. i 83 x XII. 299/1 The stocking- 

frame,, .which mechanically produces the looped stitch. 
fig. i 8525 ‘/ 7 /./?«r. 8 Feb. 148 Whenadroppedslilchistaken 
up in the personal biography of one who., has influenced 
the religious life of millions, it isfetc.) 1881 Times 26 July 
11/2 The Committee., will be enabled to take uptbestttebes 
dropped in the process [of examining the bill]. 

8. Bookbtnaing. A fastening of leaves, esp. those 
of pamplilets, with thread or wire drawn through 
a hole previously pierced. Cf. Stitch v. 5. 

1835 Hannett Bibliopegia n. (1865) 224 The third sheet 
having only one stitch. 

9 . A particular mode of using the needle or other 
implement, in sewing, knitting, embroidery, etc. ; 
the kind or style of work thus produced. 

Bee also Back-, Chain-, Cross-, Feather-, Hem-, Whip- 
stitch; Bredf. sbp 4, Button-iiole sb. 4, Coral xA* 9, 
Damask sb. 10, Dot sbl 8, Flemish a. 3, German a.^ 4, 
Gobelin i, Herring-bone sh. 2a, Honev-comb sb. 6, Irish 
a. 2 c. Lock sb?- 20, Queen sb. 13, Ribbed ppl. a. 2 b, Rope 
9, Russian a. 2d, Satin sb. 8a, Spider sb. xo, StemxA^ 
8, etc. For true-stitch iHl and fig.) see True a. D, x c. 

1624 in Archsolagia XLVIII. 144 A long cusliion of Irish 
stitch. 2640 J. Tavlor (Water P,I Prayse of Needle A 2, 
Fine Fcrne-smcb, Finny-stitcb, New-siicch, and Chain- 
stitch, Bmue Bred-stitch, Fisher-stitch, Irish-stitch, and 
Queen-stitch, The Spanish-stitch, Rosemary-slilch, and 
Mowse-stiich. J^7 Plot Ox/ordsh. 259 He also represents 
in a nto>t exquisite manner, both the Irish and Bredth stitch 
in Carpets^ and Screens. 17^ Johnson Idler No. 13 r 7 
When she is engaged in teaching them a new stitch. 1856 
Mrs. Pullan Ladys Diet. Needletvork. 2890 Sara J. 
DuNyAN Social Depart. 121 Upstairs there were no triviali- 
ties in Kensington stitch, or any other stitch. 
fig, 2563 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faitki. vii, 37 b, 1 will with 
an other stitche werke this matter againe. 

10 . A loop of thread or yam as an ultimate con- 
stituent of a setMi or woven fabric ; hence, any the 
least piece of fabric or clothing. Every stitch, 
all the clothes one is wearing; every available 
piece (of sail) ; occas. every part (of a stmetnre) ; 
every * inch * (of a person). 

"ia 2500 Chester PI, uL 75, I will goc to gather sliche, the 
ship for 10 cleane and piche; anoynied yt must be every 
stich, board, tree, and pyn. 1817 BvRo.s Befpo iv. You’d 
better walk about begirt with briars, Instead of coat and 
smallclothes than put on A single stitch reflecting upon 
friars. 2837 Disraeli Venetia vi. x, A boat,.. with every 
stitch of canvas seL 2854 H. Miixer Sck. ^ Schm. (1858) 
16 The master, .gave in<:tant orders to lichten every stitch 
of sail.^ 2833 Clelano inchhraclseti xi. 88 Ducking me in 
bums till I haven't a dry stitch on my back! x 835 blApQ. 
Dufferin in Lyall Life (1905) II. 74 A mass of human 
beings with scarcely a stltcfa on their bixJies. 

11 - A good Stitch : a considerable distance (in 
walking!, dial. 

1684 BuNyan Pilgr, II, 148 You have gone a good stitch, 
you may well be a weary; sit down. 1901 F. ^ Tavlor 
Folk-Speech S. Lancs. (E. D, D.), He*s come a lung stitch. 
12 . Jocular. A tailor. Also man of stitches, 
a xjyo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Stitch, a Tayler. 2809 
T. Donaldson Poe/ns 32 Had ye but tauk’d al^ut the 


yam, The needle, or the clout, Then Stitch an* I had tryd 
to learn To gien ye word about. 0x848 J. Keegan Leg. a 
P oems (1907) 466 Ihere being no other rival * stitch * in the 
neighbourhood, Dandy thought he might.. ‘set up* in his 
defunct master's place. 2871 H. Taylor Faust (18751 1 , v. 
gi Hecalled his man of stitches, 'I’he tailor came straightway. 

m. ItJ. Comb., z'a stitch-hole *, stitch like 2E),*, 
stitch-bird, Fogonornis cincta of New Zealand, ihe 
clicking note ol which has a fancied resemblance 
to the word ‘ stitch ’ ; f stitch-broth, some kind 
of mulled beverage (? for curing slilchcs) ; f stitch- 
dropped a., said of knitted work in which one or 
more stitches have been dropped ; similarly f stitch- 
fallen (in quot. fig.') ; stitch-man, a workman 
employed in stitching (now esp. shoes) ; stitch- 
wheel, a toothed wheel used for marking equi- 
distant holes for stitching leather; = Putckeu 4 b 
{g ) ; stitch- while, in phr. every stitch-while, every 
moment, at brief intervals (now dial.)', stitch- 
work, embroidery, tapestry. 

x8;^3 W. L. Buller Birds New Zeal. Pogonomis cincta. 
(•Stitch-bird.) 1635 Hvcwood Phiiocoth. 48 We have more- 
over, .•Stitch-broth brew’d w ilh rose-waterand Sugar, Bum’d 
Sacke, Burn’d Wine, Muld-Wine, 2834 Tail's Mag. 1.631/r 
The *sttlch-dropped stocking. 2693 Drydun Juvenal x. 309 
A *stitch.fal’n CIneek, that hangs belo^v the Jaw, 2898 J.T, 
Fowler in Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 114 A small mem- 
brane with *.<tiich-holes at the fool. iZpj AllbutPs Syst, 
Med. lV.if2 *Stiich-iike pains In therightsideofthechesL 
27x0 in yrnl, Brit. Archseol. Assoc. (i868)XXIV, 331 'Stitch- 
men, ('The name given to the assoclatlonof tailors, mercers, 
drapers, cappers, natters, glovers, and skinners of Ludlow.) 
2844 Alechanics* Mag. XL. 42 (Shoemaking) The English 
workman, wlio, as a stitchman, is far superior to the French. 
2894 Daily News 22 Sept. 6/7 The defendant was..a.stjtch- 
man, of Nortliampion. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., *Slitch- 
wheel. 1620 Shelton 2nd Pt.Qnix. xi. 63 Rorinantc..per- 
ceiuing the lILeriie be had, stayed euery *.sliich-while(<zrrt«/tf 
pasd\ to feede vpon the greene grasse. 1896 IVamvicksh. 
Gloss. S.V., It leks me every siitchwhile to keep them chil- 
dien's clothes tidy. 2848 Lvtton Harold ix. i, The notable 
‘ *stitchwork* of Matilda the Duchess. 2863 Hawthorne 
Old Home, Civic Bang. II. 24^ J'hey [sc. tapestry figures) 
..vanii-b drearily into the old stitch-work of incir substance 
when you try to make them out. 
t Stitcu, Ohs, Forms: i sfycce, sticce, 
{Northumb. styege, pi. stycas, styegee), 2-3 
stuc(c)he (ii), 3 sticche, stec(c)Iie, 4 Kent. 
stechche, [Com. Teut. (wanting in Gothic): 
OE. stycce str. neut. « OS, stukki, MDu. stneke, 
Stic (rood. Du. stuk), OHO- stucchilpA’iHO, stiicke, 
mod.G. stuck), ON. slykki (Sw. stycke. Da. 
stykke) OTeut. *stukkJo-m, cogn. w, '^siukko-z 
Stock sb.l A fragment, piece. 

In ONonhumbrian applied to * the widow’s mite *• 

1:825 Fesp. Psalter cxWiu 27 Frusta panis, stycce hlafes. 
ciyso BsdeCs Hist. ui.vu(289o)266 Se cyning.. behead, 
mon pone disc tobrace to siyccum [v.rr. siiccum, .sticumj. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xix. 23 [Hiaj worhton feuoer dscio, 
eshuoelcum anum ceinpan dal vet styes [Rus/iw. stycce], 
a 2200 Aloral Ode 289 in ( 7 . E. Horn. I 272 We geuefl une8e 
for his iuue a stuche of ure brede. c 2205 Lay. 1 6703 S.amuel 
,.al to-.swadde penc king in Jerusaltmus chei;p'.ng, & pa 
siucchen [CX275 sticches) tarueden wide ^eond pa stralcn. 
02225 Leg. Kath. 1992 Smit se smertliche herto, pal allc 
peos fowr hwcoles tohwi^eren to stucchen. 1340 Ayeub. ni 
pet is to zigge pet nie ssel record! zueteliche and smalliche 
be little siecbches alle pe guodnesses of cure Ihorde. 
Stiteb. (sliij), Now dial. Forms: c. 5-6 
steche, 8 atech,steacli, 8-9 stetch, steatcb- 
7 stich(e, styteh, 6-9 stitch. [Prob. orig. iden- 
tical or cogn, w. Stitch sb.'^ Cf. WFlem. sUek, 
Fris. steke in sense i.] 

t L ? The act of cutting or dividing the earth with 
the share in ploughing ; ihe (greater or lesser) depth 
to which the share is driven in making a furrow. 
Phr, to take stitch, to drive the share into the soiL 
2600 Holland Livy xlii. ii. 1117 The clots of earth, that 
were turned with the plow as it took stitch and made furrow. 
x6oi — Pliny xvil iv. 1 . 503 In Syria, the husbandmen goe 
lightly over with their plough, and take no deep slitcb in 
making their furrowe-L 2620 Markham Farew. Eusb. h. 
24 Taking a good stitch (as they call it in Husbandry). 
Ibid. ix. 65 You shall plow vp the ground aj^aine with some- 
what a belter and deeper styteh then you did before. 2653 
Blithe Eng. hnpros'er Intpr. xoi Plow it, .of such a stitch 
or depth as the Land will bear. 

2 . A ridge or balk of land; esp- a stnp of 
ploughed land between two waler-furrows; also, 
a narrow ridge in which potatoes, etc. are grown. 

a. 2493 IVill 0/ Hilbrond, Cambridge (Somerset Ho.) ij- 
stechys of my whete. 2576 H ibnldsttw Fine RollrnN.^y- 
Linc, Gloss. {1889) s- v. Steche, Bobert Ponton for his 
cany'ing ij hors tycd together up the steche ij^. Mu- 
seum Rust. III. 321 Fourth ploughing, a clean earth; draw 
it on to the steach. 2780 Lett. ^ Pap. Bath Soc. I. 25 A 
w'bole field was sown, and set, in alternate steichK. *794 
A. To\JH{sAgnc. Sufioik2^ In some districts, six, eight, and 
ten feet steatches, a little arched, are used. 2852 J. Caikd 
Eug. Agric. 253 iSufiqlk) It is ploughed into ‘slctches 
about 8 feet 2 inches in width. ig\o Essex Rev, Apr. S') 
nie field was ploughed, .in .stctches i6i feet wide. 

0, 1610 Folkingham Feudigr. 11. i. 48 Small Ridges or 
Stitches are accomodated to cold and stifTe ground... 'i'hcse 
Stitches are common in Norfolkeand Sufiblke. r26ir Chaf- 
Iliad xvw. 4)s Men at plow. .that draue earth here 
and there, And turnd vp stitches orderly. 2664 Spflman 
Gloss., 5r//<7...Asiiche of lande. 2763 Museum Rust. I.-f 
A method of motving wheat that grows on hi.:h ridges, as 
(well as] that which grows on stitches and fiat lands. ^ 

Ibid. 11.4 For coleseed, 1 lay it in broad kinds, the stitches 
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being pretty high in the middle. 1813 A. Young 
£sscx 1 . X99 On the strong land in the n.aritiiuc district, 
eights, ns they call them, stitches of eight furrows are 
general. 2854 Miss Baker SorthamJ>t. iJloss.^ ^'titefusy 
balks, or portions of grass land in arable fields. 1803 in 
Cozens-Hardy BroncH\o*;f, 3 liigy ztiUh arc both used to 
describe the space between two double furrows, 
b. attrib^ 

*733 Ellis Chiitern <5- VaU Farm. 324 Broad I>and 
and stitch Ploughings. fjio — Mod.Husb. VI. i. 45(E.D.S.) 
Wheat lying in the stitch.shape lies too high and drj’. JbteL 
48 It lay in the slitch*posture. 

stitch (.stitj)' Now dial. In 7 pi. sticlies. 
[Of uncertain origin ; identity with Stitch sbX or 
is possible.] A shock of corn consisting of a 
number of sheaves set up together in the field. 

2603 Holland PluiarcJCs Mor. 462 When the corne ^vas 
newly reaped and cut downc, seeingthe shocksand sheaves, 
cocks and stiches rannged even and orderly,. .he rejoiced. 
2838 Holloway Prov. Did., Stiich, ten shcave.s of corn .'tet 
up together in tlie field ; a shock of corn. 2891 Hardy Tess 
xjv, Every one placing her sheaf on end against those of 
the rest, till a shock, or ‘ stitch ’ as it was here called, of ten 
or a dozen was formed. 

t stitch, ri .5 Obs. Short for Siitchbaok. 

174* Loud. Couatiy Brciv. i. (ed. 4) =3 For brewing 
strong brown Ale called Stitch. 

Stitch (stitj), w.l Forms : 3 stio(o)hen, (srrf 
sUig. stihiS, pa. t. sing, stijte, pi. Etihten, pa. 
pple. istihd), 6 Bty(t)olie, sti(tiohe, atech(e, Sc. 
Bti]c(e, 7-8 stioh, 6- stitch. Also Steer v.^ [f. 
Stitch ri.i ; cf. (M)LG., MDu. sticicn (mod.Du. 
stikken"), OHG. sticchen (mod.G. slicheti).'\ 

I. To prick, stab. 

tl. trans. To stab, pierce; //-SKJ/i to afflict with 
a ‘ stitch ’ or sharp sudden pain. Also Jig. Also 
thorough-slitch. Obs. 

a 22ZS After.. /?, 272 Hco huruh stihlen Isboset adun into 
schere...pe ueond huruh stih3 ) ct scher hwon dcllt of 
lecherie purleS } e heorie. £2230 Mali Meid. g Nat lah na 
mon bute ham self hwat liam .sticheS ofie. c 1250 io 

Vir^n i. 53 in Triu. Coil, Horn, App. 257 pe ne sii3tc, ne 
he ne pri^te, in side, in lende, ne dies where. 2525 tr. 
Brunxtv^kds Handyworh Surg. xl. I ij b, The mouth is 
somtyme hewen that the cheeke hangeth of,, .and somtyme 
it is stytehed with a dagger, or with a spere. 2398 Sylvester 
Du Bartas n. i. HL Furies 604 And in the end stitcht full 
of stings he dies, c 2620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (2853) 9r, 
I mustbyandby, StitchtfullofstingsWith painelye downe 
and dye. 

t b. To make (a wound) by stabbing. Obs, 

25*7 Andrew Brutmvyke's Distyli. Waters F j b,The same 
water heleth >‘ery well all fresshe woundes where they be 
hewen or stytehed. 

2 . ? To make (the ‘ eye ’ or hole in a mill-stone) 
by piercing with a pick. 

C20M Trade Cireular, Millstone Tools, Mill Picks for 
stitching eyes, peak stones, &c. 

H. To fasten or adorn with stitches. 

3 . traits. To fasten together or join (pieces of 
textile material, leather, etc.) by stitches; to make 
or mend (a garment, etc.) by thus joining its parts. 
Also with together ; for stitch up see 9 a. 

a 1225 After. B, 424 Hore hesmel beo heie istihd [MS. C. 
Hare cop beo hecse i.sticched]. 2525 ir. Bruns-wyke's 
Handytuork Surg. xlii. C iij b. Whan ye cloutis be well 
drye, than sowe them or styche them togeder. 2530 Palsgr. 
736/21 1 j;tytche,as ataylourdoth a garment. 2587 Mascall 
Cattle, Horses (2596) 2x9 The Carter ought to haue skill 
how to mend his harnaise, to stitch and sow it when any 
part or parcell thereof decayeth. 2709 W. King Art oFLoz'e 
VI. 784 Full many a feather With twine of thread he stitch’d 
together. 2709 T.’&kux.v. Mrs.Centlivrc's Busy Body Vxq\., 
Court Ladies will. .stitch a Gown, to pass the time away. 
X79X CowHF.R Iliad Xii. 359 The forger of that shield.. with 
thickest hides throughout Had lined it, stitch’d with circling 
wires of gold. 2829 Byron yuan n. Ixi, Two blankets 
stitch’d together, answering ill Instead of sail. 2850 
Mechanics' Mag. LI 1. 295 The thread is pas.sed through the 
eye of the needle, and the fabric to be stitched placed be- 
tween the wheels, to which rotary motion is communicated. 
T885 J. B. Leno Boot 4 - Shoemaking When stitching 
strong work, run a piece of rag to which soap or beeswax 
has ^en applied, round the uelL 

Jig. 2602 Mafston Ant. fp Mel. ni. E 4 b, Honest musk- 
cod, twill not be so stitched together. 1629 Wotton Lett. 
(2907) 11.318 Some think the Parliament doth yet hang 
upon a thread, and may be stitched again together, 
b. Shoetnakiiig. (See quot. *895.) 

2895 Hasluck Boot Makings! Shoemakeis call^all^work 
sewn that is treated with a round awl; while stitching is 
only technically applied where the square awl is used. 

^ Surgery. To unite the edges of (a wound) by 
drawing stitches tbroui»h the llesh. See also 9 b. 

2580 Hester tr.Fioravantis Disc. Chimrg. laThepleg- 
gits of Tow which Is layd vpon woundes when they are first 
stitched. 2585 Higins ynnius' Nomend. Iimtla,..‘a. 

kind ofinstrument wherewith a wound is Kiltched anddrawne 

together. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. ’Jreat. v. vm. 372 It 
may be reasonable to lay open the Wound, and stitch the 
Gut with the Glovers Stitch. , r 

5. Bookbinding. To fasten together (a number 01 
sheets .or sections) by passing the thread or wire 
through all the sheets at once. Occas. with up, 
together., Distinguished from see Sew E'.I i e. 

2555 Star Chamber Decree in Arher Transcr. StatioMrd 
Keg. (2875) I, 322 No person shall.. put to sale, bind, stiich, 
or sowe, anle such Bookes or Copies, a 1670 Hacket Ltfe 
Abp, Williams i. (2693) 259 The Collection of all the prej 
cedent Passages were gathered by that Lord himself, and 
stitched up into one Book. 1712 Addison Speet.'So. 529 
p c All Pamphlets, or Works that are only stitched. 2827 


Scott Surg. Dan. Pref,, As soon as I became possessed of 
my first volume, n^tly stitched up and boarded. 1912 
Lady F. Balfour J. MacGregor a-jo His sermons were 

stitched. .by his own hands. 

6. To fasten or attach (something) by sewing. 
Const. /ti; xiX%o in,into,on,upon. Also with adv., 
as on, in. 

2530 Palscr. 736/*t I stytche, I fastjm one thyng to an- 
other with stytenes of nedyll and threde, je ajjtche. Ibid. 
736/2 Stytche on tliys daspe better, ajjichez ceste agraffe 
mieulx. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Theverwt's Trav. i. 56 Wit bin 
doors they cover their head with a Cap of red cloth,., to the 
middle whereof they stitch a round of Pcarles. 1833' {S. 
Smith] Lett. y. posvning xxii. (2835) 231, I sot down be- 
hind him, and stitched on the button in three minits. 2857 
Buskin Pol. Fcon. Art L 32 Those stupid tailors* ’prentices 
who are always stitching the sleeves in wrong way upwards. 
1883 S. Chatpel Serving Machine 20 It makes a ve.y neat 
trimming which may afterwards be stitched on to any article 
as desired. 

Jig, .*589 PafPe to. Hatchet (2844) 35 Stitch charitie to 
thy faith, or rip faith from thy works. 2591 Lyly Endimion 

I. 1, My thoughts Eumenldts are stitched to the starres. 

26x0 Holland Camdeffs Brit. (1637) 540 Unto his glorious 
exploits they stitched aUo ridiculous miracles, a 1637 B, 
JoNSON Horace's Art Poet. 19 Ye have oft-times, that may 
o’er-shine the rest, A Scarlet Piece, or two, stitch’d in. 2828 
Scott Br. Lamm, xti, l*se warrant he’ll stitch our auld 
lands of Ravenswood to her petticoat tail, a 1902 F. W. H. 
Myers Human Personality 12 Stitching the thread- 

bare metaphysical arguments into a more stable fabric. 

b. To enclose tn or into a cover or receptacle 
secured by stitching. Also with away. Cf. 9 c. 

2848 Thackeray Fan. Fair xxxW, She stitched away the 
major part of her trinkets, bills, and bank-notes about her 
person. 28B5 *Mrs. Alexander’ At Bay ix, I had nigh a 
thousand pounds’ worth stitched in my t^lu 

7 . To ornament with stitches ; to embroider. 

as$tg Skelton E. Rummyng tg She,.gj*rdeth in her 

gytes Stytehed and pranked with pletes. 2535 in Archx~ 
ologia IX. 248 Three cootys of grene clothe styched with 
grenc silke. 1570 Levins Manip. 150/26 To siilche, aett 
pingere. 2642 Invent.CoodsC'tess Arundel va Burlington 
Mag.^ (2912) Jan. 235/2 Seauen Peeces of Indian Twilt 
hangings stitcht. with Orengc Colo* silke. 27x0 Sibbald 
Fife ff Kinross i. viii. 34 Wearing White Shirts, stitcht 
with Red Silk, upon their Armour. 1B37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

II. V. viii, Tricolor stitched by their own needle. 2905 R. 
Bagot Passport i. 2 Its button-holes stitched with red. 

8. absol. and inlr. To make stitches ; to work 
with a needle and thread. To stitch away, to go 
on sewing energetically. 

2697 De Fok Ess. Projects 282 To teach them {Women] to 
Stiicn and Sow, or make Bawblcs. 272* Motteux snd Pt. 
(^dx. xliii. (2749) IV. 62 Go on, go on, friend, said Don 
Quixote, thread, tack, stitch on, neap proverb on proverb, 
out with ’em, man, spew them out. 1^3 )^c>oxi Song tff Shirt 
i, Stitch 1 stitch J stitch ! 1853 Motley in O. \V, Holmes 
^^(2878)72 There is nothing forit but to peneloplze, pull to 
pieces and stitch away again. 2853 Mrs. Gaskell/^mM 2, 
More than a dozen girU sat In the room.. stitching away 
as if for very life, 2865 Flor. Wm.vi.skz Love'sConJi. l.viii. 
228 She took her work and. .stitched in silence. 

9 . Stitch, up. irans. (See also 5.) 

a. To make or put together by sewing ; some- 
times with implication of hasty or inferior work, 
Alsoy^. 

2590 Nashe PasquiPs Apd. C3b, By the end I haue 
giuen the Welch-man to his^//,he maystilch vp his Euerie 
when it pleaseth him. 2663 Butler Hud. i, iL 724 Did no 
Committee sit, where he [the Devil] Might cut out journy- 
work for thee .To stitch up sale and seqn^iration ? 2701 
Steele Funeral v, i. She has out of Impatience to see her 
self in her Weeds, order’d her Mantua-Woman to stich up 
any thing immediately. 

b. To close, (an orifice, a wound), to mend (a 
rent), by sewing the edges together. AIso^^; 

2580 Hester tr, Fioravantls Disc. Chirurg. 35 b. Then 
bee was caryed to a ChjTurgian, and bee stitched him vp, 
<2x586 Sidney Arcadia 11. v. § 6 (1912) 182 It is in your 
hand as well to stiich up his life againc, as it was before to 
rent it, 1643 Baker Chrotu, Stephen 68 Seeking to stitch 
up the breaches which the violence of warre bad made. 
1657 Penit. ConJ, xi. 307 Be sure of the Confessor, his mouth 
is stitched up. <tx677 Barrow .SVrw. Wks. 1716 I. 183 No 
thread can stitch up a good name torn by calumnious defa- 
mation. 2679 J, Yonce Currus Triumph.^ 79, I dressed 
him with hot 01, Terebinth, which restraining the flux, 
gave me opportunity toslllch up the wound. 2722 Motteux 
Qttix. IV. liL (1749} II. 39. I am sure he would rather have 
stitch'd up his lips, or bit off bis tongue, than have spoken 
a word, that should make him incur your displeasure. 

C. To enclose in a cover or receptacle and secure 
it by sewing. Also Jig. 

2589 R. Harvey PI, Pere. Ded., Peace stichd vp in a 
Gaberdine without pleat or wrinckle. 2833 Kane CnV/wr// 
ExJ. xxix. (2856) 254, 1 bad thb journal of mine stitched up 
in Its tarred canvas-bag. 

d. To tighten or confine (a fabric) .by Mwing 
the parts closer together. . . 

1704 Swift T. Tub xi. (cd. 3) ^ He hired a Taylor to 
stiich up the Collar .so dose, that it wa.s ready to cboak him. 

e. ?To Strengthen with extra stitches. 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 1. 92 The seams of cours^ 
and topsails are stuck or studied up, in the middle of the 
seams, along the whole length, with double seaming-iwint 

Stitch, (stilj), 37.2 Jial, [Goes with Stjtcs 
sb.'*'] irans. To turn up (the ground) in ridges in 
order to cover or protect the roots of potatoes, etc. ; 
to earth up. (See also quot. 1S66.) 

2805 Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 31 In June, they were run 
through with the potaloeharroiv,and made quite fiat 
they could be stitcht up again. i8z8-3» wbbcter, Stitch 
..To form land into ridges, (N. England.) 2B66 Brocden 
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Provitte. iPords Lines, ig 6 S/itc/i’Up, toplough very deeply. 
2899 Cutnbld. Gloss., iititch, to lorm the ridge on which 
potatoes or turnips are grown. 

Stitch tstuj),37.8 dial. Also sticli(e, stycii(e. 
[f. Stitch irans. To set up in ‘ stitches’ or 
shocks. Also with up. 

167^ F lavel Husb. Spiritualized xv. 129 After these follow 
the binders, who stitch it up. Ibid. 138 Down go the laden 
flai to the ground ; Which those that follow having 
stitcht and bound, It’s carted home unto the Bam. 2794 
Weixje Agrie. Warw. 23 For pease and beans styched, from 
2s. 6d. to ss. per acre. 2879 Miss Jackson Shopsk Word- 
bk. 5LV. Siiche, Siicbe up ibem beans i' rucks. 2886 W, 
Somerset W ord-bk. s. v., To stitdiy is to set up the sheaves, 
when bound, in row.s of . ■stitches. 

t Sti'tchhack. Obs. [f. Stitch -h Back sb. 
Cf. Steelback.] a kind of strong ale. 

2672 Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. i. ii. (ed. s) 56 There 
are sold in London., many sons of Ales very different, as 
Cock, Stepony, Stich-Back, [etc.], a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Siitek-back, very strong Ale. 2719 D’Urfev Pills 
VI. 224 Here’s stitch-Back that will please your Wives, 

Stitched (stitjt), ppl. a. [I. Stjtch z/.i + -ed i.] 
In senses of the verb: esp. a. Embroidered, worked 
with ornamental stitches. 

2583 Rates Custom Ho. E vj b, Stiched cloth to woork on 
the elle, xx, d. 2508 Marston Sco. Villanie 111. xi. 229 A 
sticht Taffata cloake. 2624 J. Tayixir (Water P.) Praise 
Cl. Linen Wks. (2630) 11. 268/1 Ruffes.. the plaJne, the 
stkh’d, the lac’d, and shagge. 27x3111 Halllwell Acc. Collect. 
Bills etc. (1852)37 Paid for a box and cord iosendy*stichcd 
gowne and coate 00 02 02. x886 W. J. Tucker E, Europe 
428 Table-cloths were adorned with stitched scrolls. 

h. Of a book or pamphlet: Fastened with 
stitches ; in early use = StWED ppl, a. ; in present 
use, fastened together by a thread or wire which 
passes through ail the sections at once. 

2658 Wood Li/e (O.H.S.) I. 264 To Godwin for stitched 
bookes, 4z. axCgq Aubrey Lizes (1898] I. 232 He wrote a 
slich’i treatise of mines. 2716 M. Davies A/ken. Brit. i. 
Pref. 66 ’Tis not much to be question’d but of all Modem 
I Pamphlets, ..the English sticht Sermons to be the most 
t Edifying, Useful and Instructive, 2726 Pope, etc. Further 
Acc. E. CurllTz The author of a three-penny stitched book. 

tSti-tcheli. Obs. Also 7 stlchel, 9 dial. 
6tichal(l, fitetchel, ^il. [Etymology unknown; 
peih. the same word as next] A term of reproach 
applied to (a) a grown-up person, ( 5 ) a child. 

s 6 sg Lady Alimony v.ui. I 4h, Barren Sticbel! that shall 
not serve thy turn. 18.. MS. Gloss. Lines, in Hollhvell 
S.V. Stichall, I’bis term, which xn some places has Bub pre- 
fixed to it, appears to be a word of reproach, used to children 
urincii>ally by their parents. .,e.g. ‘Gej out of the way, you 
Dub-stichal *; and, *what a young stichall he must be to 
bring such a message I* 1866 Brocden Prenufte. Words 
Lines. 196 Stetehet, siitehcl, a troublesome cliild. 

local. 1 Obs. [Of obscure etymo- 
logy. Cf. Stickle a. 4 and f ris. stikelich hier^ 
stikclhierrich adj.] A kind of hairy wool. Also 
stitckel hair. Also stitcliy adj.), in comb, stitchy- 
haired adj. 

277s Essays Agric, 342 Slitchel hair (in France yarre) is a 
kind of short opaque whiie-Hke hair that grows up among 
the fleeces of some kinds of sheep. 2828-32 Webster, 
5’r/Vc’//£/,a kind of hairy wool. {Local.) x^ygContpl.Giazier 
IV. iii. (2846) 225 The pelt, or coat [of the sheep], should 
: always be attentively examined, in order to ascertain whether 
it not stilchy kaired. 

t S fci'tclies- Obs. In 3 Btucchen (u). [dim. 
of Stitch jA- : see -en l.] A small part or piece; 
spec, a division or section of a discourse. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 24, I hi^se disP’nctiun beo3 fif cheapitres 
alse vif .stucchenes efter j?® vif wities. Ibid, 428 /c ancren 
owen ffis lutle ia.ste stucc.hen reden to our wummen cucriche 
wike enes. <2x225 Leg. Kat/i. 2006 (MS. R.) Stucchenes 
ipl. ; the other AfSS. have stucchen //.]. 

Stitclxer (sti'tjsi), [f. Stitch v.i + -erC] 

1 . One who stitches or sews. In literary use as 


a general term; in technical use, a person employed 
in some operation specifically called ‘stitching’ 
(e. g, in shoemaking, bookbinding). *}* Formerly 
also a contemptuous term for a tailor. 

1589 Nashe Anaf. Absurd. B 4 b, Some stitcher, Wcauer, 
spendthrift, or Fidler. a 1623 Ovkrburv A Wife etc. (2638) 
258 Shee that sets the §rst quest of enquiry' amongst her 
gossips for.new fashions shall nut refuse a stitcher for her 
second husband. 2805 Mod. London 443 Printers, en- 
gravers, stitchers, binder.-;, type-founders. 1858 Adel. A 
Proctkr Leg, tf Lyrics 212 Where the weary .stitcher Tods 
for daily bread. 2878 Slmpson Sck.iihaks. 1 . 242Thestitcher 
or binder., confounded the previous confusion by misplacing 
several of the scenes. 2886 Athenxnm 7 Aug. 180/3 
Sicilian stitchers. .who supplied models to the Venetians., 
for needlework. _ 

b. In combination with io adv. In quot. ngv 
<22637 B. JoNSON Under-zvoods, E/igr. ioCounsellorZ The 
names.. Of Hirelings, Wranglers, Stitchers-to of strife. 

2 . A tool or machine used for stitching. 

2862 Times 22 June The blank sol^wtt/ngnwcW 
will cut out 60 soles in a minute, and the ^j***^.^*^ . l 

them on.. at the rate of about w seconds for ca^shc^ 
2901 Munsey's Mag. XXV. 439/2 Carrying the magic power 
of steam to stitchers and folders. , o ^ 

StitcheryCstHferi). 

see-EBY2. (App. coined by Sb.aks,)] Needlework. 

" _ ^ ..c Come, lav aside your stitchery. 

'Early Diary F. Burney II. = 89 , ’ 

I Wc rraUy^n so hard fag-d « .ih sl.lc icry m n.w rijrs-n? 

<hHrfs (as .Mrs. -Market calls era). 1897 L. k. 
SS?lV,Wo7l!/(.S!4> As «;cll might the needlewoman go 
to a glazier to design her sticchery’. 
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Stitching (sti-ijlg), vhL sh. [f. Stitch + 
•ingI.] The action of the verb, in different senses* 
f 1 , The feeling of a shaqj sudden pain. Ois, 

1561 Hollvbush Hovt. Aj>oth. 20 b, [He hath] great 
sticbynge when the ague commelh vpon hym.^ 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhmier^s Bk. PhysicMe 2/2 Therwith an- 
noyncte the place of the stitchinge. 

2 . The action of fastening or uniting by stitches. 
Also, ornamentation with stitches. 

1521-2 Rec. St, Mary at Hill 314 Item, paid for new 
bandyng and stichyng of uj su[r3plyses xd.^ 1678 Oriters, 
Rules <5- Ordin, Stationers' Co. 23 The Imprinting, Binding, 
Stitching, PublishingorDispersingofanysuch Book, lyig 
De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 232^ With a great deal of Pains, 
and awkward tedious stitching..! at length made., a 
ShouIderofMuttonSail. iBs7 T^vskis Pol. Boon, Art ti, 161 
If the sempstre<ses tried to break each other's needles, that 
each might get all the stitching to herself. 

3 . co;2cr. a. Stitches collectively ; i. e, the por- 
tions or loops of thread, etc. fastened in the mate- 
rial as the result of sewing. Also, a series of 
stitches. 

1562 J. Heyivood Prov. ^ 170 The harres of 

mens breeches haue such strong stitching. 2397 A. M. ir. 
Guillemeau's Fr.Cliirur^. 15/1 Betwixt the which stitching, 
we lay as yet other. 2873 R. F. Map.tis tr. Havrez' iVind^ 
in^ Mach. 60 This would be quite certain to wear out the 
stitching of the flat ropes. 18S3 Daily AVrvr 7 May 3/2 
Pearbgrey Derby gloves. .with threeblack stitchings. 1913 
Blacl^. Mag. May 683/1 The stitching had given way. 

"h. The thread, silk, or other material of which 
stitches are made. Also//. 

16x4 J. Taywr (\yater P.) Nipf>ing Abuses B3b, For 
bumbast, stitching, binding, or for buckram. x8*6 Haher^ 
dashed s Guide 16 Stitchings, a strong white thread. 

c. A bundle of sheets of paper stitched together. 
1679 Wood Lije (O.H.S.) II. 471 Sent to Sir William 
Dngdale, three stitchings or bundelLs containing corrections 
on his baronagium ; the i stitching contalnes 5 papers, the 
2d, 7 papers; the 3d., ir papers. 

4 . attrzb.^ as stitc/iing-awl^ needle^ thread ; 
f stitching quill SuTgery^ a tubular needle. 

1532 Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scot, X, 71 Item for stiking 
silk and buttonis to the samyn colt xvjs. 1583 Higiks 
yunius' Noiitencl, 251/2 Acus Babylonia^, .z. fine stitching 
needle. 2589 Acc, Uk. tP, U'ray in Antiquary XXXII. 78 
A q* while stcchlnge silk^ riijd. 1674 tr. G, FeUrritius 
{,Hiida.n\ts\ Cilia MilH, 22 A stitching Quill [L. cannula 
fenestrata\ which Is used in stitching Wounds. x68z Grew 
Musseum'u § iv. i. 62 Thick as a Taylors Slitching.Thread. 
2699 E. Ward Bond, Spy iv. ir With here and there a 
Remnant of Basting-Thread and Stitching-Silk hanging 
upon his Coat, Gooch Treat, Wounds 1 . 154 Which 
15 a better method in general, than to use the stitching quIlL 
2893 Hascuck Boot Making 57 The 5titching-awl..is a 
similar tool tothesewing.awl,with tbecxccpllonofbelngflat. 

StitcMag (stitjig), ppl. a. [f. Stitch a.i + 
tOfa pain, esp. in the ribs: Sharp and 
spasmodic, lancinating. 

1699 Rokecy in Surtees Soc, Miscell, (t&6i] 63 , 1 fell so ill 
with violent stitching paines in my breast arid back. 1790 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmld, Dial, (1821) 112 My de.iam gat a 
bad stitchin pain In her side this summer wle forkin hay. 

+ Sld'tchllleal, adv. Obs. [OE. stycce-, sticce-, 
sticm&lum (see Bosw.-Tolier), T. stycce : see Stitch 
sbp and -meal.] In separated pieces ; in ‘ stitches ’ 
of land. (Inquot. 1602 v?Uh ^ypteSaed ; there is 
prob. a reference to Stitch sb.^,) 
cioo3jEcfric//.j«. I.goS pffismunlescnoU.,isslicma:lum 
mid vuda oferwexen, and eft sticmatlum mid grenum felda 
oferbraded. idoa Capew Comwa j. 66 Their grounds lay 
ail in common, or onely deuided by stitch-meale. 

Stitcliwort (sti-tjivrjt). [f. Stitch sbA + 
Wop.T (see qnot. 1657).] A name for Stellaria 
Holostea. Also a hook-name for the genus. 

C1265 Voc, Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 557/30 Ualeriane', 
stichwurt. a x-^TSinon, Barihol, (Anecd- Oxon.) 27 Lingua 
avis, i.stichewoct i. pigle. a 1500 MS, Bodl,^6\i, 53 Pygla 
major i. py^Il or stedie wort. 23x6 Ct. Herbal IxiiL (2529) 
Dvb, De lingua anseris. Goes byll, or stycheworL 2597 
Gerarde Herbal j,^ xxxiu 42 Stitchwoort- 1637 Coles 
Adam in Bden cxlri, It is called in English Stitch-wort, for 
Its property in helping Stitches and pains in the sides, 2726 
Threlkeld Syn. Stirp, Hibeni,, Holosteum S’erytum,, .The 
greater Siichwort, 1770 Berkenhout Nat, Hist. 11. 44 
Sagifta Erecta, Least Stichwort. iB6x S. Thomson Wild 
Flowers (ed, 4) m. 187 The stellafias, or stitchworts. 1876 
‘Annie Thomas ’ Diottedout xxix. 263 TTic great pure white, 
starlike blossoms of the stltchwort. 

Stitchy: see StitchelS. 

Stitll (stif), sh. Forms; 4 stip(e, (steyth), 
4-7 styth, 5 stethe, stede, 5-7 stytho, 6-7 
stithe, 4- atith, [See Stithy.] . 

1 . = Stithy sb. i, Obs. exc. north, 
c 1300 Havelak 2877 [They] beten on him so doth Jjc smith 
Wth b- hamcr on be stith. r 2385 Chaucer Kutls T. 1168 
The Smyth That forgeth sharpe swerdes on his Stj'th. 2426 
X.YDG. De Cult. Pitgr. 10973 W^nh-inne an bevy styth off 
stel, A flethre sholde entre as wel As any doctrync. .Sbolde 
cnlrc in-to hys bed. 1465 in FinchaU Priory Charters etc, 
(Surtees) p. ccxdx, ij stethes, ij foyrhamers [etc.]. 2404 

Ace. Ld, High Treas. Scot, 1. 250 Item, for lussen of the 
stede to the smede viljd. 1584-7 Gv.v.Tair.Carde of Farxie 
<xc93) D4b. Valericus..delerTiiined to strike on the Stith 
while the jTon was hot. 2585 WHiTNmr Choicer/ Emhlems 
292 For there with strengthe he strikes vppon the slithe 
{rhyme-word pith]. x6co Heywood Brit. Troy vhl xxl 
274 Most thinke Lame Vulcan on the Stj-th first wrought. 
2787 Grose Prro, Gloss., Stith, an anvil. 2823 E. Moor 
Suffolk Wards, Stith, a smilh’sanviL 2866 W. Henderson 
Bolk J^re N.C.uaj They placed a charge of gunpowder to 
the stith, or anvil of the hlatisraith’s shop, and fired it. 


f 2 . Stithy sh, 2. Obs. rarff~\ 

2633 P* Fletcher Purple /si. v. xUii, The first [bone] an 
Hammer call’d, whose ouugrovm sides Lie on the drumme ; 
but, with his swelling end Fixt in tlie hollow Stithe. 

Stith. (st3ij>), Obs,. exc. Sc. Forms : 1-3 stitJ, 
4 Btipj styj), (3 stitth), 4-5 styth, 5 stythe, 5-7 
stith©, (5 st©yth), 3- atith; Sc. 8-9 styth, 9 
stythe. [C)E. slid = OFris. ststh, ON. slinn-r 
(MSw. stind-er) OTeut. *sten]>o- (a type *sten]>jo- 
appears in MLG. sltde^ WFIem. stijde, slide).'] 

1 . Of material things : Not bending or giving 
easily, unyielding, stout, strong. ? Obs. exc. Sc, 

Beowulf 1533 (Gr.) Hit [a sword] on eor3an laeg, stiS and 
stylecg. C2000 Sax.Leechd, I. 288 Deos wyrt. .hafaS’lange 
leaf & .sti e. 2375 Leg, Saints xCx. {Mathias) 278 [He] 
went furtht & hyme-self can hynge with a cord bath styth 
& strange. 137S Barbour Bruce x.364 A cruk thai maid.. 
Ofim, that wes styth and square. <2x400-30 Wars Alex, 
5461 And all ]k strands of be streme slode full of stith 
reedis. c 2400 Destr. Troy 1997 Was no stightlyng 
with sterc, ne no stithe ropes, Ne no sayle, bat might 
seme for vnsound wedur. Ibid. 13282. <2x420 Aunters of 
Arthur 591 Stibe stapeles of stele b^y strike done sti^te. 
CX4S0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5005 He was taken, And xn to 
stithe fettirs schakyn. 2513 Douglas /Eneisx, vi. xy Bend 
vp 3our ayris styth, and rays 3our schtppys. [1871 P, H. 
Waddell Psalms in Scottis xxxi. 4 Redd me frae the gims 
thej* hae happlt for me; forycrlane arc my stoop sae styth,] 
fb. Of a place of defence or confinement; 
Strong, stout ; formidable, powerful. Obs. 
cxooo Ags, /V. lx. 2 pu me g-Iseddest mid lufan hyhte, 
wasre me siranga tor, stiS wi3 feondum. c 2320 Sir Tristr. 
897 Tounes bai 3oId him skete And cites stibe of stan, 
2340-70 Alisawuler ox 'l*hey. .turned tit to a towne bat 
Attanus hyght, A slip stede, fk a strong. cxyj^Sc. Leg. 
Saints xl. (<V7«rVi«) 946 [He was] put in pressone stith of 
stane. 01423 Wyntoun vu. 3202 pis Kyngc..made 
hym for to duel In til Edynburgh be stythe castei. 

2 . Inflexible, rigid, stiff. 

*ba. (6?.^. only.) Of the neck: = Stiff <z, 

C897 JEt-TRZO Gregory’s Past C. xxxlii, 228, & him Sone 
sliSan swioran [L. rigi^ colld\ fortrsede. 

b. Sc. Rigid (in death). ? Obs. 

1735 R. AjaaP Sp.f /ml./r, Lond. to Portsmouth 

30 An* the horses tak a brattle now, they may. .ding me 
yavil, an* as styth as gin 1 had been clf-shoL 2768 Ross 
Helenore 8 Up by the 1ambie*s lying yonder styth. 1808 
Jamieson s.v. Stith 3 Sheet styth, shot dead, Aberd. 

c. .SV. Of a rope : Taut. ? Ohs. 

2825 Jamieson, .S/tf/t, Stytk..^, Stiff, in consequence of 
being stretched; applied to a rope, Upp. Clydes. 

+ 3 . Hard, severe, stem, harsh, austere, cruel 
towards persons or things. Obs* 
cZtg! ^Elfreo Gregory’s Past, C, xviL irS Sie eac 
re^nes [in a mler], nars ^eah to stid. a xooo Caedmon's Gen, 
2848 (Gr.) Stt5um wordum, sprasc him stefne to. aztzz 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1086, Ac he was swa sli3 bat 
he ne rohte heonn eallra m8. C127S Lamb, Horn,g$ He 
demaS stiSne dom bam forsunegede on his cflcr to-come. 

’^ 4 c. Inflexible of purpose, immovable, steadfast ; 
also, obstinately firm, stubborn. To stand stith, 
to stand finn. Obs. 

dooo Ags. Ps. cxlvu. 6 For andwlitan cries, b®r mni ne 
ma?5 him standan, siiSe mode, c 2205 Lay. 100S3 pes wes 
rseh bes wes strong pes wes sti5 sen ponke. 01230 Gen, 4- 
Ex. i59r Esau wifuedc us to dcre Quan he. .Toe of kin 6e 
Canaan bi*gat, For-Si he maked him 5ti5 & strong. <2 2300 
Cursor M. 61 (CotL) He l-at stitthest wenis at stand [c 1373 
(Fairf.) stib^st to standc], Warre hym his fall is nexsthis 
iiand. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 194 My brober Safa- 
dyn Is riche of tenement, bis sonnes strong & sliih, per wille 
wille not be went. 2375 Barbour Bruce viir. 384 A lord. . 
so veil! bowrdand, And in battale so stith to stand. 

6. Intense in degree or quality ; not mild or 
weak ; severe, violent, strong. 

fa. of a conflict, contest, etc. Obs. 
c xooo Battle of Malden 501 t®r wa;s stiA gemot. <2 2300 
Cursor M, 3461 pair strut it was Am-stem s'.hh.^ 2375 Bar- 
bour Bruce ix. 343 Thar wes oft bikkyrring stith & stout. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 9679 The store was full stith. 

D. of the weather, a storm, etc. ? Ohs. 
c 1x00 O. E, Chron, (MS. D.) an. 2048, Her wa-'s se stipa 
winter. Ibid.zx^. 1052, Hc..fcngswasli5wederbatheunea?is 
a wajig com, cx25o€rr;x. 4- 3266 Dhundeijand leuene, 
and rein Sor-mong, God sente on Sat bird, stio and strong. 
CZ400 Sc. Trojan War i, 413 And wedderis styth [waldj 
Baiih gerfall rayn and haile. cs^zoStrAmadacc{Camd.) 
xlviii, Slithe stormes roe ore-drofe. 1801 W. Beattie Fruits 
of Time Parings {iZjj) Perforce of endrift styth He is 
oblig’d to seek a I>'th Amo* the byres, 
f c. of a stream, Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 84 Ane vattir. .'That ran doun by 
the hiilis syde, And wes rycht stylb, bath deip £c wyde. 
23x3 Douglas AEnris v. 64 Quhair that Ionium clepit is 
the see. And als forganc the stith stremis of Malee. 

f d* of things affecting the taste or smell. Obs. 
cTooo Sax, Leeckd, I. 256 3cn1m pysse wyrte ssed..5c- 
meneged mid stipum ecede. CZ400 Destr. Troytyyz lason 
..Uange on the deuyll .Tyll the stremys of st^mke €z of 
stythe venura Past out in the place pyne to be.holde. 2674 
Ray N, C, Wards 45 Stithe Cheese, i. e. strong Cheese, 
f e. of the voice, a noise. Obs. 
czooo Ags, Ps, liv. 17 past pu bli^ me, mine stefne, stiSe 
;5ehyre. <21300 Cursor M. 22527 All bestes..cri sal wit 
stipCT steum pan nu mai do ten or elleuen, All for dred. 
<11400-50 Wars Alex. 1251 Sa stItheasteuyn,.As it was 
semand to sijl as all pe soylc tiymblid. 
f 6. Stout, stalwart, valiant, miglity. Ohs, 

Chiefly in alliteraU\*e phrases in ME. pcetrj’. 

^ <z 2300-1400 Cursor Hf. 181B1 (Gotu) Sua stith {Cot/, stijf] 
in sture, and king of bliss, Dede and alsua liuand fpou] 
e 1320 Sir Tristr, 66 A tumament pai che^ Wip kni3tes stipe 
on stede. c 1325 Afetr, Horn. (1862) 20 (John the BaptLrt) 


said a slither gora than I, Efter me sal com in hy. c 1330 
Amis. 4- Arnil. 1303 On stedes that were stithe and slroiift 
Thai riden togider with schaftes long. C1400 Rowland^ 
Otuel 48s pis was a stythe stroke ol a knyghte, & nothynge 
ofa childe I C1440 Palla*i.on P/usb.xw Q12 A .staloun asse 
ybolked, brawny, sadde And large ylimed, sironge & steylh. 
CI4SO Holland Howlat 697 In flesche tyme quhen the 
fische war away flemyt, Quha was Stewart hot ibe Stork, 
stallwart and siyth. CX470 Gol. 4- Gaw. 678 Right styth 
stuffit in stcill, thai stotit na stynt, But buskit to baitaille. ' 
obsol. CX400 Destr. Troy^x But olde stories of stithe pat 
astatc helde, May be solas to sum pat it segh ncucr, 

t Stith, adv. Obs. Forms: 1-2 4 stithfe, 

styth. [OE. stWe, f. still Stith a.] Strongly, 
stoutly, firmly ; violently; harshly, severely. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. xlii. 30 (Gr.) And hu stiSe se land, 
hlaford sprffic ivi8 his. ^ **** F. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1006, ^ Forban fe hi hajfdon mice scire on West 
Sexum stISe ge marcod mid bryne. a 1310 In Wright 
Lyric P. 99 Bote er a^eyn the [God] stith y stod, Er ant 
late, loude ant slille. 2323 Metr. Horn. (1862) 4 Hou thai 
mai. .stithe stand igain the fend, CX340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
3173 He says., pat ay pe styther pat ilk man here Gyves his 
lykyng Til veniel syns, .. pe laiiger sa! he pyned ^ In 
purgatory', C1380 Sir Ferumb. 631 Hure strokes fulle $0 
styb S: sare pay scbulde so dop pe ponder. 

b. Comb. In Layamon prefixed to adjs, of ppl. 
form, forming combs, equivalent to parasynthetic 
derivatives of Stith a.\ stith-bewalled, strongly 
walled; stith-imained, having a strong force; 
stith-imoded (cf. OE. stldmSd)^ stout-hearted, 
<;i2o3 Lav. 25820 And for 3 he gon steppen sli 3 imainede 
corl, /bid. 26022 ArSur gon step vor 3 sti 3 Imoded kempe. 
Ibid. 30697 Eor8-bus heo hureden stiS biwaled on eorSen, 

t Stith, V. Sc. Obs. [f. Stith a. ( 0 £. had 
Ifstibian intr., to become strong).] trans. To set 
firmly, to cause to remain immovable. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg, Saints xliv. {l,vcy\ 242 pe haly gast had sa 
stithit hire, pat nane of fat mycht of fat place a fute hire 
stere. Ibid. 270 It is of criste pe benyfice, pat stlihis me on 
pK wyse. 

Stith, obs, form of Stythe, 
t Stithe. Ohs. rarff~^. A Sty in the eye, 

2797 M. Underwood Treat. Disorders Childhood 11,43 
The Stithe, or Stye. The stithe is a small inflamed tumour 
on the edge of the eye-lids. 

Stithe : see Stith, Stythe. 

Stithil, Btithle, variants of Stichtle v. Obs. 
tSti^thly, adv, Obs. [f. Stith a. + -hT^.] 
Strongly, stoutly, valiantly, severely, etc. (see the 
senses of Stith a.), 

a 2300 Cursor M, 72^1 A wygur wzs mad wit his red, And 
command siithll til bis men Als god fai suld it knau and 
ken. Ibid. 28933 Langage pat pat suld haf of ful knaulage 
To sL-ind ai stitli for )e fai, ci^ysMeir* Hom,ft867)Bj 
Sa stithelic igain him ras The fend, that him feld in place. 
<rx37S Sc. Leg, Saints xxxiit, {Ceoige) 940 Sa siythly Inucb 
can pai ficht. Ibid,xxxv, {Thaddxus)$s pane til a cbatvmir 
stithly made,, .quare.in al hyre tresoure wes, C2400 Destr, 
Troy 1240 He. .stert vp stithly, stragbt out a swerde, And 
flange at the freike. 15x3 Douglas /Ends v. viu 1x0 Syne 
stithlie in the sandis wpstandls he. 

Stithy (sti* 0 i), sb. Forms : a, 3-4 etepi, 4 
Btethio, 4-5 stipi, 4 etithi, 4-7 Btithie, 5-0 
stoth3r,8tytliy(e, 6 8tytlii0,(58tylithy, 6 stetbyo, 
stithye, */ st:^he), 7- stithy ; chiefly Sc. and 
north. 4-6 stedy, 5 stedye, 6 steddy e, -ie, stedee, 
steadio, g steddy, steady; 6styd(d)y, atyddie, 
stidhy, ^ 9 Btiddie, 7- stiddy ; 7. only Sc. and 
north. 5-6, 8-9 study, 6, 8-9 studdie, 6-9 studdy, 
(6 stude, studio, 9 stoddy), [a. ON. steH wk. 
masc, (accus. steHjd ) prehistoric ^slajjan^f f. 
Teut. root *sta- to Stand, 

Normally the ON. ste'Si should become *slePe in ME. 
This is represented by Stith sb., most of the form^ of which, 
however, show irregular vowel-change. The disj'IIabic forms 
here may be compared with those of Smithy from ON 
smibja wk, fern.] 

1 , An anvil. 

a. x*9S MS. Exek. Acc. 5/8 Et viljd, in uno stitbi ct 
stitbistok portando .. usque ad placeam galec. 

Cursor M. 7yzyj Als it war dintes on a stepi pat 
smiltes in a smepey. c 1340 Nominale (Skeat) 507 TenMUs 
cnclume et fny, tonges stethie and briy. CX37S htg. 
Saints xxxviii. (Adrian) 454, 457 pe emperoure .. 
bryng hyrae a gret slept, sone pai sanctis..to pe stedy 
brocht wes pane. .& gert par theis brokine be sa smal fetej. 
CX423 //<2/. in Rame..4^/x. Fhr>&(Rolls) IIL306 Pro j m- 
cude magna, vocata stethy, de ferro. 1483 Caxton Golden 
Leg.zZZ/Ji He commanded to brynge forth an anuelt ora 
slyibye. 1572 Bossewf.ll Annorie ix. 223 b. The Anutid. . 
is an aundent addydon of armorj', and Is called in ye 
Northeme tongue a Steihye. 2656 Trapp Cotutn. Ma^ 
2’ii. 33 The 2vise LapidLvt brings not bis sofier .stones to the 
stithy. 2662 Hidcert Body Divinity j . loS Mans heart., 
like the stithy, is still the harder for beating. jqs^Chattibers 
Cycl. Suppl., App., Stithy, or Stuthy, 2812 bcoTT Rokeby 
J. xxxi. While on the stitny glows the .steel. 2867 Carlyle 

Remin.kiZZi) II. 42 Well do I remember our return.., wim 

the clink of Alick’s stithy alone audible. 2870 Good Words 
Apr. os'ilz [A nail-shopl in which a. .sharp young fellow., 
is shedding showers of ruddy sparks from hi< ‘stilhj'*, or 
small anvil. 2890 A- J. Armstrong Ingleside Musings I 53 
But bear the sang, the ringin’ stithy sings. 
fi^. 2822 Scott Kenilzv. xviH, ‘ Let me sleep on that hard 
point,* said Varney; ‘ I cannot else i>erfccl the device 1 have 
on the stithy.* 28^ Lowell Foju. Efist. Friend 76 I/d 
whoso likes be beat, poor fool, On life’s hard stithy to a 
tool. 

c *375 Stedy: see a. r 1423 Wvktoun C w/. L v. 227 
IwbalL.wes the first pat musik fand, Wip bamerisclynkand 
on a stedye (v.rr. stjthy, study].- 15x3 Douglas /Euets 
VXLXL67 Fivc..dteU, 'Ibar wapyoms to renew. .Sett vp 
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STOAT, 


STITHY. 

forgj-3 and steylc stj-dyis f>-ne. 1363 JnwEL Refl. Hard. 
VIII. 387 Job saitlic, 3’/^//’/ cor cius sicut incus*. His 
^ sieadie. 15B3 Melbancke Fkilottmus 
1 ij, The more you .strike iron vpon the slldhv, the harder 
& tougher y« iron is. x868 Atkinson ClrMauct Cioss.. 
S^iddy^ (often pr. stithy), an anvil. 1894 P. H. Hunter 
jaims Inivick x. It was a waly hammer he swung, an* 
..whan he brocht u doun, he part the stiddydirl ah' the 
sparks flee. 190* Barinc*Gould Nebo ii. 9 Each ‘jack* 
has inn socket holes. Into one of these. .the ‘.steady 'is 
inserted, a slip of steel, upon which the worker places the 
whitc*hot end of his rod, and hammers it into shape. 

y, 0x423 Study: see 3. <i isoo-*o Dunbar xxxiii. 

52 As blaksmylh brutkit was his pallatt, ffor battering at 
the study. 1583 /^ecr Elgin (New Spalding Club 1903) I. 
X72 Ane battering studdy. 1688 HoLME/Ir/«t)//rj'iir. 379/2 
A Pewterers.. Bossing Studdy, or Sliddy. 1783 Burns 
Scotch Drink xi, (He] Brings hard owrehip.. The strong 
forehammer, Till block an* studdie ring an* reel. 1841 
Hartshorne Salo/>, Ant, Gloss., Study ^ a small anvil used 
in manufacturing nails. ^ 1864 J. Brown jlccn/s the Door- 
keeper 18 You hear the ring of the blacksmith’s study, you 
see the smoke of his forge. 1900 C. Murray //awraz/M 
17 But see him. .in his smiddy, An’ mark the thuds that 
shape the shoon. An* dint the ver^” studdy, 
t), transf, 

C’x6zo A, Hume Brit. Tongue iv, Thehammeres arc the 
nether lip, the top of the tongue, and the midle tongue. 
The sllddies the ovcrlip, the outward teeth, the inward teeth, 
and the roofe of the mouth. 

+ 2. Altai. The anvil bone of llie ear = Incus i, 
(Cf. ANVTfi 3 b.) Obs. rare, 

1578 Banister /list, Man i. xi This is the second Ossicle, 
called by the name of a stedy or anueld. 26x3 Crooke 
Body of Man 592 Those two [bones of the ear] which are 
knowne by the names of the Anuill or the Stithy, and the 
Mallet or Hammer. 

3. A forge, smithy. 

а, 2602 Shaks. Ham, iii. it 89 (1604 Qo.) My imaginations 
are as foule As Vulcans stithy, 2850 James uld Oak Chest 
I. 149 On this green, detached from all other houses, stood 
the .stithy. 2876 Morris ,S‘/V«rrfiir. 27S When the day of the 
smith is ended and the stithy’s Are dies out. 

jS. a x6dx Fuller Worthies^ Line, (1662) 169 James Yorke 
a Blacksmith of Lincolne..is a Servant as well of Apollo as 
Vulcan, turning his Sliddy into a Study, having lately set 
forth a Book of Heraldry. 1823 Brockett A’. C, Gloss. ^ 
Stidd}\ .S'/»Mj',..Used sometimes.. for the smith's shop. 

A disease incident to horses and oxen. Obs. 
x6oo SuRFLET Country Farm i. xxiii. 132 The stithie [orig. 
F. Cencueur] hapning to the oxe, being otherwise called a 
mallet or hammer, is knoven when the beast hath his haire 
standing vpright, (etc,]. 26x2 Cotcr,, the Stithie j 

(a disease of horses, and cattell). Ibid.^ Marleau, a hammer 
also, the Stithie (a beasts disease), 2706 in Phillips: 
and in some later Diets. 

б . atirib,via6. Coinh.x (sense i) as ziithy^man^ 
••work ; stithy-stock, the stock or base of an anvil. 

*597 Bp. Hall Sat, 11. i. 27 l*he subtile *StIthy«man. 2293 
♦Slitnlstok [see x), 1583 Hiciss yunius' Noutcnel. 305/2 
Aemotheta, the anuile or stithe stocke, x888 Skefield 
Gloss.f Stidd^’-stockt a stand for an anvil. 2839 Carlyle 
Chartism viii. 158 He had learned metallurgy, *siilhy*work 
in general. 

Hence t Stithy v.^ traits.^ to forge. Hi, andy%; 
c 1420 Wyclif Josh. Prol., Wite he me not in to repreu>*nge 
of cold men newe thlngls to stithie [Vulg. sdat me non in 
reprehetisionem vetenim nrua cudere\. 1606 Shaks. Tr, <5* 
Cr, IV. V. 255 But by the forge that sty thied Mars his helme, 
lie kill thee euery where. 

Stitic, Stitical, obs. fF. Styptic, Styptical. 
Stitle bagge, obs, form of Stickleback. 
tSti’tlmg, Obs. rare. Also 5 stytlyng, 
Cornipt form of Stickling, a stickleback. 

^2425 Vcc. in Wr.-Wulcker 64X/28 Hie Scorpio^ stytlyng. 
2B23 Dame Wigeias 0/ Lee in RuskUds IVks. (1903) U. 
521 To comply with their wish To spend all their play-tirae 
In learning to fish For stitlings. 

Stittle-baok, -bag, obs. ff. Stickleback. 
Stitty stitty, a. nance.-.vord. A derisiveepithet 
applied to a stammerer. 

1600 Look about Yo-u [ix-JG ib. Come to the Buttery bar, 
stitty stitty stammerer, . .we'll drinke trylill Ifaith, 

t Stive, Ohs. rare-'^. In 4 styue. [Var. 
of Stew rA.l, a. OF. estuve. 

The rhyme stynes : lyues (s'o. pi.) shows that the word is 
not merely a different spelling of stuo, stc-.ve.\ 

= Stew sh.'^ 4. 

01386 Chaucer Arwr'j T. 34 ‘Thcyhan of us no luris- 
diccioun, Ne neuer shulien, terme of alle hir lyues.' ‘ Peter ! 
50 been the wommen of the styues' Quod the Somnour, 

‘ y.put out of my cure 1 ' 

t Stive, sh.Z Obs. rare-'^. [Of obscure origin ; 
perh. some error.] ?The eyeball or the pupil. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 79 Whearby groweth (as 
it weare) a scumme over the stive of the eye. , v t 

t Stive, sb.z Obs. [? f. Stive (sense 3 b).] 
(See quot.) 

1688 Holme Armoury ir. 252/* A Stive, or Sto%*e, « a 
thing made of straw, almost after the manner of a Bee-Hive, 
to put the Cock in, to keep him warm. 

Stive (stsiv), [a. Du. (given by 

Kilian as obs.), related to sluiven to rise as dust. 
Cf. mod. Du. stuifmeel floating dust of flour. 

The word seems to have belonged orlg. to Pembrokesnire, 
where there was a Flemish colony, and to E. Anglia, where 
words from Du. are frequent.) , , 

Dust ; esp. the floating dust of flour during tne 
operation of grinding. 

*793 Gentl. Mag.TiiC, 10S4 StivCf dust. Pembrokeshire.-— 
Dust is there only used to signify sacodust. a 2823 Forby 
i'oe. E. AugliOf Stiz’e, dust. We use the word in no other 
sense. x8S3GL^'NN/*o«rr /Fh/m3SThedust,or*stive, as 


millers call ik 2907 Times 15 Feb. 3/1 The filtering medium, 
whatever it was, speedily got choked by the stive or dust 

b. Comb, 

2907 Times 23 Feb. 3/1 The air passing out through the 
cone was by no^ means free from impurities, and a second 
ap.'irtme^nt or stiveroom was required as a settling chamber. 

1" 81)^6, sb.^ Obs, [a. OF. estivCf latinized 
sirva."] A kind of bagpipe. Cf. Sxivouu. 

^2290 4r/. J homas 80 in .S'. Eng, Ley. 379 Tabouis and 
fii cle and sj’mphanyc. stiues and hnipingue. 

+ Stivei sb,^ Obs. rare^K £ad. L. sitva (in the 
original p^sage).] A plough-tail. 

2693 ate) Xc, Cowley's Hist. Plants w. 177 The .same 

Right-hand guides now the humble Stive, And Oxen Yoaks, 
that did fierce Nations drive. 

t Stive, Obs.rare, \}AK,s/Tve7ifO'E.si{Jia7t, 
f. stJf Stiff a.'] a. Dt/r. To become stiff ^OE. 
only), b. /rafts. To make stiff. 

r 2000 iEtFRtc Graftt. x.vvl. (Z.) 154 Rigeo ic sfifixe. 23. . 
Will. Palernc 3033 j>e hote sunne hade so hard Jjc hides 
stiued, pat (etc.). 

Stive (stsiv), vf- Now chiefly Sc, [a. OF, 
esltvery otherwise adopted as Steeve zk-'] /rafts. 
To compress and stow (cargo) in a ship's hold. 
Also iraitsf. to pack tightly; to crowd (with 
things or people). Also with up. 

. «232o.9/V Tristr, 1169 In botes pat gun him stiue And 
drou3 him to pe land. 2613 G. Sandys Trav. i. 15 You 
tvould -.admire if you saw them stiue it in their ship.; cn- 
forciitg a sacke as big as a wooll-packe into a roome at the 
first too narrow for j’our arme. a 2639 Wotton Parallel 
Essex <5; Buekhnt.{\ti,\) 7 Hb chamber being commonly 
stived with friends or Suitors of one kinde or other. 2639 
T, PiiiLiPorr Vill.Cant.a Four Syllables.. all confusedly 
shuflled and stiv’d into this one w*ord Gavelkind. 2782 in 
Hone's Every.day Bk. II. 836 Corn (^hallJ be brought fairly 
to market, not stived up in granaries. 2844 *^on. Slick ’ 
High Life N. York II. 13 The cabin was so stived up with 
onion barreb..that I )tadn*t no room to fix up in. 28S8 
Douchtv* Arabia Deser/a I. 203 The locust meat b stived 
in leathern sacks. 

Stive (staiv), v,^ [app. a variant of Stew v,, 
a. OF. cstuver. Cf. Stive sbX In mod. use often 
with mixture of the sense of Stive to pack 
tightly, and sometimes associated with Stifle z^.] 
tL Irans, To boil slowly: =Stewz', Obs.rare. 

^ 7^2390 Fortne of Cury ixjZo) 37 Do the flessh therewith 
in a Possynet and styue {printed styne) it. (2743 Lye in 
yufiius' EiytnoLy Sth'C or stew me-at, cameut lento igfie 
eotjuere. Su. siufzoa a stow, laconicum, q.v. Hinc to stive 
one, A liquetn cestnfere sujfocare.\ 

2, To shut up in a close hot place ; to stifle, 
suffocate. 

aiqzz Lisle Hush. (1757) 444 [The sparrow) chooses 
then, when the weather grows warm^..to build sub dlo, and | 
not to stive herself up in nests under the eaves of a house. , 
(2743: .<iee sense X.) 2748 Richaroson C/arilwfl: (28x2) VII. ; 
23T, I haveone halfof the hou<etom>*self:.. while, .the two 
musty nieces are stived up in the other half. 1837 T. Hook ! 
Jack Brag xvii. You did not suppose I ^^*35 going to be 
stived up in tbb place. 2840 Geo. £uot in Croats Life 
(1885) I. 77 O how luxuriously joyous to have the wind of 
heaven blow on one after being stived in a human atmo- 
sphere, 2863 J, Pa\’N Married beneath him III, 281 What 
your husband needs b an immediate change of air and 
scene. He has been stived up here in toivn too long. 

3. ifttr. To * stew’, suffocate. 

2806 J. Beresforo Miseries Hum, Lfe v, 1, 85 The boles 
of happiness in which you have been saving for the last two 
or three months, 2876 Geo. Eliot Der. liv, One can 
get rid of a few hours e\'eryday in that way, instead of 
stiving in a damnable hotel, 

b. Of a fighiing-cock (cf. Stove v, and Stive 
sb,^). 

2704 Loud. Caz. No. 4063/4 The said Pens^are now, .built 
over the Pit, and verj- convenient to the Sparring and Stiving 
Rooms, much to the Adrantagc of the Feeders, and Cocks 
feeding, sparring and stiWng. 

Hence Stived ppl, a. (chiefly in comb. siivcd-xtf)y 
deprived of fresh air; Sti'ving^ vbl. sb., attrib, in 
stivifig-room (sense 3 b) ; Stiving ppl. a., suffo- 
cating. 

TS98 Brandon Oetavia ii. B 7, What monstrous greefe, 
what horror, thus constrains My siiuing hart, hb lodging 
to forsake. 2704 Stiving room [sec 3 b], x84;r L. Hunt 
Men, Women ff Bks. (1876) 74 Sofa.be(Bteads..iQ ‘stived* 
up ’ little rooms. 1880 B. W, Richardson Fraser's Mag. 
Nov. 670 The stived-up children of the metropolis. xB^ 

N, Brooks Tales of Maine Coast 59, 1 mounted to the fifth 
story of the rickety, stived building. 

Stive, obs. f. Steeve a. and v?-. Stiff a. 

Stiver (st3i*v3i),jA Forms: Gstufer, stuver, 
fityfer, stever, 6-S styver, 8 stuyver, 9 stuiver, 

6- stiver, [a. Du. j/rw^r, (M)L(j. whence 

mod.G. stubcTy Da. styver, Sw, styfver. Of obscure 
origin : etymologists . connect it with LG, stuf 
stumpy, cut short.] 

1. A small coin (originally silver) of the Low 
Countries ; in present use applied to the nickel 
piece of 5 cents of the Netherlands (one-twentieth 
of a florin or gulden, or about a penny English). 

1502 in Lett. «J- Papers Rich, III 4 " Hen. Vll (Rolls) 

II, XII The crowne.,b A'alued at xxxv‘* slufets and an 
di. and xij. grotes stcrlingc maketh only xxx‘- stufers. 
1327 E. Lee in E«b Orig. Lett. Ser. iiu II. 94 Doble duca^, 
single ducats, ., stufers, and black monaj'e. iS^ 

Apal. Tindale 22 T'he printer came to xne agen and ottrrt 
me ij stuuers and an halfe. 1543 Recorde Gr. Aries K iij d, 

A single sliuer is id, ob,q. The doable s^iuer is 3c, q. 
2347 Boorde Introd, Knezol. xi. (1870) 253 A gelder arens 


b worth ^‘xuL sieuers ; .xxiii. steuers b worth .iii. s. 2385 
Hiciks ^tnius* Nomenel, 329/2 Fortie stiuers of Dutch 
which maketh a Noble of our monie: ora sunune 
much thereabouts. 2697 Dampier Yoy. (2729) II. 1. 162 
Some of ihem keep Tea-houses, where for a Sliver, a Man 
has near a Pint of I’ea. 1756 Mrs. CALOEswoon in Collmss 
Collect, (MaitL Club) 133 A stiver b rather more than our 
penny. 1838 .MarrayTs Handbk. N. Genu. 4 The towing 
horse is ridden by a tad. .who receives a few cents at each 
stage; and is well paid with a stiver. 1839 W. Chambees 
Tour Holland etc. ey/r The [school] fee is one cenL a^lay, 
or the fifth part of a stiver, which is less than an English 
farthing. 

2. Used (like penny) as a type of a coin of small 
value, or of a small amount of money; occas. a 
small quantity of anything, a ‘ bit AW a stiver 
= nothing. 

i6sa Fletcher Beggars' Busk l. ii. Set him free And you 
shall have your money to a Stiver. 1766 Goldsxl I'ic. W. 
xxxi. As for that lady's fortune, sir, you shall never touch 
a single stiver of iL 2822 Byron Weruer 1. i. 409 He has 
not a stiver. 28^ Browning Pied Piper x. With him I 
proved no barrain-driver, With you, don’t think I’ll bate 
astiver! 1872 Calverlev A'/y Zr/irw 38, I come,. .nor care 
a stiver; For trades are brbk and trades are slow, But mine 
goes on for ever. 2883 Olive Schreiner Afr. Farftt i. ix, 
That boy Waldo.. has not done a stiver of work all day. 
2909 Blackzv. Mag. Nov. 672/7 They didn’t care a stiver if 
my head was blown off, 

o. attrib, and Comh.y ts •\ stiver style *, •f* stiver 
cramped a., short of money. 

1649 J. Jephson in Lovelace’s LucastaTo Author 
Though som thy prayse in rich stiles sing, I may In stiver 
stile write Love as well as they, 2785 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
T., Stiver cramped, needy, wanting money. 

Hence Sti*verlessii., without a sliver; penniless, 
i *^39 J- P. Kennedy Rob of Bowl xviL (i£6o) 20S You go 
abroad unattended, stiverless. 

Stiver (sti'vw), v. dial. [f. ME. stive Stiff 
a. -h-Eit^.] intr. To stand stiff. Chiefly of the 
hair, etc. : to bristle, become rough, stand on end. 
Hence Sti*vered ppJ. a., Sti'vering' ppl, a. Also 
Stirtrery a.y bristly, rough. 

2790 Grose Prav. Gloss, (ed. 2), Stivering oz Stuboering 
standingstiff. West. x^'^z.Blnckm. Mag.y.ijk.^X. 
592 Hb tail he tuck'd into hb pantaloons, With a Brutus, 
all stivering and hairy, a 2853 A. Crosse Metnorials (1857) 
124, 1 saw that her hair Mas stivered ; the cat was evidentl}* 
ill. 2^9^ Reports Provine., Devon (E. D. D ), The birds 
look big in winter w-ith their feathers all stivered out. 
tStivonr. Obs. [a. OF. ^estiveorf agent-n. 
f. es/iver to play on the estive : see Stive j^. 5] A 
performer on a kind of liagpipe. 

23.. Guy Wano. (1891)396 Organbters & gode stiuours, 
23.. K. Alls. 2566 (Laud MS.), Mer>’ is ^ blast of he 
st>*uour. ^2330 Arth. <5* Merl. 6558 per were trumpes & 
fik^Iers & stiuours & tabourets. 

Stivy (stsiwi), a. [f. Stive z-.s + -t.] Stuffy. 

1849 Alb.Smith PottletonLegaeyxxVuzZo Kind spinsters 
are always found . .to shut themselv&t up in sti\y rooms on 
hot Sunday summer afternoons. 2899 M. Hewlett In 
Blaekw. Mag. Feb. 339/1 I’he sun of her smile «'as like a 
clean breath in the stivy* den. 

Stiward, obs. form of Stewabd. 

Stiw©, obs, form of Stew v. 

Stiyng^e, var. forms of Stying. 

IlStoa (stoo-a). Gr.Afitiq, PI, stoas, stoai, 
[Gr, OTOo,] A portico, roofed colonnade ; spec, the 
great hall at Athens (adorned ^^ith frescoes of 
the battle of Marathon), in which Zeno lectured, 
and from which hb disciples were called Stoics; 
by Milton called 'the painted Stoa’ (transi, of 
Gr. 17 orod ^ roiKtkrj ; see P(ECILE), 

2603 Holland tr. Plutarch's fllor.z-j^ Call to mlnde-.the 
. .famuus Philosophers, either in Lyezeum or the Academic : 
go to the gallerie Stoa (etc.). 2672 Milto.s P. R, iv. 253 
Hb who bred Great Alexander to subdue the world, Lyceum 
there, and painted Stoa next. 1773 R. Chandler Trav. 
Asia Minorxsvu. 59 Large quadrangular stoas or porticoes. 
1^2 W. C. ’Taylor Anc. Hist. «. § 3 (ed. 3) 230 At ihe east 
were erected two splendid stoai, or porticoes. 2898 Edin. 
Rev. Oct, 259 'J'emples and stoas were still standing. 

StoacXL (slpatJjjz;. dial. Also 8 stolch, 9 stooch, 
sto(t)cli.. [Of obscure origin : cf. Stodge jA] iratis. 
To trample (wet ground) into holes. Also absol. 
or intr. Comb.* stoacb-way (see quot. 1853). 

2733W. Ellis C/^rV/rr«^K/x/leF'-«wr.2oNeilher the 'Tumep, 
nor artificial Grass will answer, by reason of the Cattles stolcb- 

ing, 2836 VI, 'D.CoofZ.v. Sussex Gloss. 31 .S/onrA, to make an 
impression on wet land, as oxen do in winter. E. 2853 IHd, 
(ed. 2) 79 Stonehe-rvay, the Channel at low w'ater, which hi^ 
between the pier-head and the deep water, runnmg through 
low sand. So used at Rye Harbour. 2910 KrrLi.vc Re- 
wards fy Fairies 282 T^e ground about was poached and 
sloached w’iih sliding hoof-marks. 

Hence Stoa'cliy a., dirty. 

1836 W, D, Cooper Sussex Gloss, 31 A stoaeby road. 
Stoage, obs. form of Stowage. 

Stoak, z^. Naut. tObs. (Seequots- 
a 2623 Nomenclatcr Ravalis (HarL MS. 
water cannot come to the well then we W'hen 

iv stoaked. 1644 JlANWALTUNC; .VamonE -DW; 
the liraber-hol^have feme ballesI. UE 

“sto’ak, Stoal(e, Stoan(e, Stoap(e, Stoare : 
see Stoke, Stole, Stool, Stone, Stouf, Sto^ 
Stoat (st^t), Forms: 5 8[t]ot, 5-O stooto, 
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5-9 stote, 9 stoot, 7- stoat, [Of obscure origin: 
there appears to be no ground for assuming con- 
nexion with SxoT.] The European ervnine, Putorius 
crmineus or Mustela ermweay esp. when in its 
brown summer coat. 

cjaSo Porkingiott MS. 10 If. 189 pjs bjTie ]>e bcstes of ]>q 
slynkyng fute. The folmard..y>e ouur pe stote and poi- 
catte. 1^26 Si.A/^ansiivh, The Squyrell, the Whilrat, 
the S[t]ot, and the Pulcatte. 1552 Huloet, Stoote, beast or 
vennyne whyche kylleih rabettes,y^^«^/«j. 1570 Levins 
Maniji. ijZ’j A stote, fiirunculus. 1607 Topsell 

Four-f. Beasts 219 It is f;aid,.tnat if the head of a wolfe be 
hanged vp in a doue.coie, neither cat, Ferret, weasi), 
Stoaie, or other noysome beast dare to enter therein. 16x9 
Middleton TrL Louefc Antiq. D i, The names of those 
Beasts, bearing Furr, ..Ermine, Foyne, Sables,. .Minck, 
Stote, Miniuer, [etc.}, a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757)417 When 
they are penned up they are more secure from the stote. 
2768 Pennant Brit. Zooi. 1, 84 The weesel being -usually 
mistaken fora small stoat. 1823 E, Moor Stijffolk [kVnfr, 
Stooty a species of pole^cat or weazlc. 1872 'J'ennyson Gareth 
^ Lyaett^ 271 Lion and stoat have isled together, knave, In 
time of fiood.^ 2894 Lyoekker Pcy. A^ai, Pist. ll. 64 The 
stoat 01^ as it is generally called when in winter dress, 
the ermine {Afasieiaermiaea), is closelyallied to the wea«;cl. 
1897 ‘OuiDA* A/assarenes xxxix, You are as keen after 
gold as a stoat after poultry. 

Ps"* *854 Wiseman Fabiola 11. vi. 173 You came here as a 
famous plot-hunter, a sort of stoat, -to pull conspirators out 
oi their nests. 

b. Comb.ytL^stoaUhuniing\ 8toat*X7easel,astoat. 
1836 Mrs. Sherwood Henry Afilner 111. iii, To remember 
it was Sunday, and no day for stoat hunting. 1&82 J. Hardy 
in Prec,Benv, Nat. Club IX. iii. 427 Stoat-weasels.. still 
hold their ground. 

Sto&b (stout), V. Tailoring. [Of obscure origin.] 
trans. To sew with a particular kind of invisible 
stitch, which passes only half-way through the 
cloth. Hence Stoa'ted, Stoa'ting ppl, adjs . ; 
Stoa’ting vbl. sbm 

1888 xst Rep. Set. Comtn. Sweating Sysi. 1029 Tailors* 
Log,' Stoated and double pricked edges od. 2888 Daily 
Nexvs 21 Sept. 4/7 Enduring fierce rebuke from ‘ the boss ' 
for a shoulder awkwardly wadded, or a badly ‘sto.-ited* 
edge- 2902 Hasluck Tailoring 21 There are three kinds of 
absolutely invisible stitches which are used to repair tears. . . 
These are stoating, fine-drawing, and renterin^. Ibid.. The 
tear to be stoated must have firm edges ; it Is impossible to 
stoat ravelled edges such as most serges have, 
stoat, dial, form of Stout sb,, horse-fly. 
Stoater (stsa*taj). Racing. [Of obscure origin : 
? identical with Stoteb.] A heavy stake. 

i860 Sforiing Mag. Nov. 306 Owners back their horses for 
such ‘ stoaters, . , that (etc.). i86t Ibid, Dec. 448 We did not 
back her for ‘a stoater,' or get 'on ' for ‘a monkey,' or ‘a 
century,* or even wager that one ' pony ' would win us 
another. i86a Bailgs Mag, Aug. 96 When it was known 
before starting the sum Lord Portsmouth stood on his filly, 
there was a perfect furore to back her, as a pony would be 
* a perfect stoater * for him. 

Stoave, obs. form of Stove. 

Stob (stpb), si.l Now only Sc. and dial. Also 
7-9 Btobb. [Partly a variant (sometimes merely 
graphic), partly a cognate, of Stub sb^■, q. v. for 
the etymology. (It seems impossible accurately 
to separate the two words, as they appear always 
to have been to a great extent synonymous; the 
examples written with o are therefore jdaced here, 
even when it is not unlikely that they properly 
belong to Stub sbX) Cf. Stab sb.^] 

•{•LA stump, portion remaining after mutilation. 

0 1420 Chron. Filad. 4326 Bot fiesshe from Jjc stobbus of 

his lymus -was dene a-way, 

b. ^g, (See quol.) 

^ 2825 Brockeit N". C, Gloss,, 3'/<7J,..metapborically,,,an 
ignorant, stupid fellow. 

S. A stick, a twig broken off. 

Charter in Verse (late copy) With crenc ant wilde, 
stOD ant stokkc, 15x3 Douglas ^neis xi u. x8 Bund with 
the syonys or the ti^Istis file Of small rammell or stobis of 
aikio tre [L. virgis et snmine querno\. 1827 Tennant 
Papistry Stontld 170 Sae slanes, stobs, stid;s, come peltin’ 
aff Dean Annan, 

3 . A stake ; a post ; also a gibbet, -t* Rogue slob, 
a wbipping-post. 

*53® Lynoesay Test. Papyngo 269 Boreas blew one blast, 
..Ouhiik..blewhir..Dountothe ground,.. Vpon ane stob 
scho lychtit, on hir breist; The blude ruschic out. 2552 
— ^Afonarche i.^ 153S Quhalis and Monstouris of the seis 
Stickit on slobbis, amang the treis. 1550 Abstr. Protocols 
Tgwn Clerks Glasgow (1894) I. 28 The twa biggit hows.sis 
iiixt adj.^cent thaino upone the sammjTis^'Idegangand to 
thclynestobblw 2625 In ILWcUord H/st. J/eweastte (1ZZ7) 
III. 276 For making dasps to the rogue stob, i-l 2d. 1670 
Spalding Troub. Chas. I (Bannatyme CHub) I. 44 He was 
taken and headed, and hi.s right mind sett upon ane stob. 
*795 Statist, Acc. Scot, XV. 321 The difTerent-artides made 
from these woods are sold at the following prices on the spot ; 
stobs at 4^ the hundred, four feet long ; [etc.]. 2842 J. Aiton 
Dom, Ec&n. ( 1 857) 26S Almost every boy knows how to knock 
up a rabbit hutch. ..A few stobs, b^rds, and nails, is all that 
is required. x85o-62 Trans. Tgneside Field Club V. 90 
(E-D.D.) In former times, a pilgrimage n*as sometimes made 
..to A\^nter’s Stob, or gibbet, for a piece of the wood to 
rub the tooth w'th in toothache. 2882 Tram. Glasgow 
Archaeal. Soc'. II. 11. 129 Stobs had been inserted in the 
bank of t!;e river. 2883 C. F.S.siith .S‘<7«Merw/Vwrin Trans. 
Avier, Philol. Soc. 53 Stob, ‘a small post or stake or stump 
of a shrub,’ commonly so used in many, if not all, parts of 
the South. 1893 T. N. Pack Jn ole Virginia 140 A few 
hens loitering about., and a runty pig tied to a stob. 


f b. ( 7 b have or hold) stob and stake : to hold 
property (in n place). Obs. 

2^89 Extracts Burgh Rec.Editu (1869) 1. 57 Hafand nother 
stob nor stake within this towne. 1529 Extracts Rec, Con.’ 
vent. Burghs Scot, (1870) I. 510 That tha cum and duell 
within the burgh and nald the stob and stack within the 
same. 2596 Extracts Aberd. Ri‘g,{tZ^Z) 11. 133 All burgessis 
of gild.. sail dwell,.. hauld stob and stack, fyre and fiett, 
within the burghs quhair thay are frie, 

f c, Evety stob : the whole of a building. Obs. 
17x6 IVodrovPs Corr, \jZi2) X 27 His mother. .has the 
mill in farming, where every stob was burnt. 

1 4. A shoit thick nail. Obs. 

1496 Ace. Ed. High Treas. Scot. I. 293 Item, for iij« stobbis 
to the vwalis of the cartis, vs. iiijd. *S3*-3 Durham 
Househ. hk, (Surtees) 2^ Pro 100 stobbys, pro molendino 
de Hessylden, 4d. 

5 . A thorn ; a prickle ; a splinter. 

2637 Rutherford Lei, to Afeine (2664) 167 Lest a stob 
strike up in your foot, and cause you to halt all your dayes. 
2831 W. Anderson RhymesitZSy) 26 (E.D.D.) Pickin stobs 
frae laddie.s’ feet. 

6 . A thatch-peg. 

2837 Finchale Priory CharterseXc, (Surtees) p. ccccl, The 
wooden pins or stobs used in fastening thatch to the roof of 
a building. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Pnrm III. 2097 There 
are still other modes of thatching stacks, such as sticking in 
handfuls of straw.. and keeping them down with stobs of 
willow. 

7. A saddlers' awl. Cf. stab-awl^ Stab sb,"^ 4 . 

2872 Al. ^ Q. Ser. iv. IX. 476 The * brog,* a small boring 

instrument, is in Scotland sometimes called *a borin stob,* 
2882 Times 4 Jan. 12/4 The man.. said Cruickshank, a 
saddler, had defiberately stabbed him with a *stob * or awl. 

8. Coal‘inining. (See quot.) 

1883 Greslev Gloss, Coalmining 241 Stohb. a long steel 
wedge used in bringing down coal after it has been holed. 

9 . attrib. and Comb, : atob-fsather (see quot.) ; 
atob'-mill, a windmill pivoted upon a central post ; 
atob-nail, — sense 4; stob-net, a fishing net 
supported on stakes ; atob-pin, == sense 4 ; atob- 
thatch, roofing consisting of broom or bnishwood 
laid across the rafters; also attrib, ; hence stob- 
thatched adj. 

2825 Brockett N, C. Gloss., *Siob feathers, the short un- 
Hedged feathers that remain on a fowl after it has been 
plucked. *882 Archxot, ACliana Ser. 11. IX. «o *Stob-mill 
of the antique mould. 1884 Newcastle Daily Chron. 28 
Aug. 4 An old stob-mill.. looks over the mural defences 
of Newcastle. 1728 Extracts Burgh Rec. Glnsgcnv (1909) 
308 A late method of fixing the iron bands lo the trades of 
carts by square headed *stob natlls. 2806 Morison Decis. 
XXXIII. i4283Salinon fishing in the river Leven, by means 
of *siob-nets. 2572 4" 7«rA iV. C. (Surtees 2835) 362, 

tiy" ^stob pynnes iiij*. <r2748 Ballad in D. Mitchell Hist, 
Afontrose (1866) 76 ITie roofs were made o’ auld *stob thack, 
The wa’s o* plastered fir. 1888 D. Grant Scotch Stories 29 
The dwellin' noose.. [was] a canty stob-thack but-an-ben. 
279a Statist, Acc. Scot, 11. 534 A very few of them have 
been *stob*thatchcd, or covered with a deep coat of straw. 
1872 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb {\27ii 197 His cosy ‘stob- 
thacket* house, 

t Stob, sb.*t‘ Obs. [f. Stob v.'f\ r= Stab sb.^ 

1653 W, Ramesey Astrol. Restored 258 Let the Roman 
emperor have a care of a stob. 

+ stob, a. Obs, [f. Stob sb.^1 Stumpy, 
a 2500 Anc, Scott. Proph. i. 107 in Bernard, de cura ret 
Jam. (E.E.T.S.h par sail A batell be, Bc-syde a stob cross of 
stane hat standis on A mure. 

Stob (stpb), v,^ dial. [Prob. f, Stob sb?- Cf. 
Stab v,'] irans. To slab. Also fig. 

2529 RaSTELL Pastyme (x8ii) 232 Swanus. .stobyd hym 
[AlpUcgel todeth at Grcenwych. 2607 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot, XIV. 482 [They] with lhair dra*.vjnsuordis.,stobbit the 
beddis within the said hous for my bodiiie harme. 2632 Lith- 
cow Trav. iir. gi My designeis, tostob him with a knife this 
night, 2643 Baker Chron., Edw. Vf, 74 A Commissioner. , 
was suddenly bya Priest stqbbed into the body wilhaknife. 
2678 Sir J. Lauder (Foantainhan)///V/.Ab//V«(Bannaryne 
Club 1348) I. 186 They say Major Johnston undertook to 
stob him, if he had attempted ane escape. 2683 Tryon IVay 
to Health 456 No Swearing, nor stobbing Heaven with 
dreadful Execrations. s^ooyciSpaldingClub Aftseell. (2846) 
III, 186 M«Phersone came in to bis house, and spilt his ale, 
and stobbed the bed, seeking the deponent. 

stob (stpb), v.l Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
Sc. stoib. [f. Stob jAq 

1. Irans. (See qnot. 1 8 - 55 .) 

*SS® Abstr. Protocols Town Clerks Glasgow I. jB 
Twa hqwssis on the eist syide..a5 thai are now stobbit. 
2605^ Ibid. (1896) II. X16 Ane peicc of waist grund. .as the 
samin is alrcddie stobbit and martebit. 285^ Whitby Gloss,, 
Stob, to stick stobs, or small posts or quasj-posts, into the 
ground for the purpose of defining the limit^ or the shape 
of any thing, as a Railway, a bouse, an enclosure. 

2. To roof with stob-thatch. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) HI. 227 Trynchis [be] 
gart mak..And stoibbit tbame with r>*ce quhen that wes 
done, 1900 C. AIurray HamexvUh 30 And the thatch ance 
sae neatly stobbit Has lang been scant and bare. 

Stob(.bjall, stob-fcall: see Stow-ball. 

^ StO’bber. Sc. Obs. In y fitober. [f. Stob 
2 /.- -f -£R 1.] ? One who roofs with * stob-thatch *. 

2650x0 J. Davidson /w^rj/r/> (1878) 321 To Alex. Lassen, 
stober, 20 sh. £2878 ibid. 322 The deals and wands, and the 
slobber’s account, indicate repairs including some thatching 
worl;.} 

Stobe, obs. var. Stub v. 

Stoberlie, -nesse : see Stobbobn-lt, -ness. 
t Sto'bhert. Obs. rare-K An alleged name 
for the hare. 

a 1325 Nanus of Hare in Rel. Ant. 1. 133, 


Stobill, Stoble, Stobiil(l, obs. ff. Stubble. 
Stoburne, obs. form of Stubborn". 
tStO'bwort. Obs. [?f. Stob ^ 5 . 1 ] AVood- 
sorrel : = 'SuNB^ivort, Stubwort, 

2597 Gerardf. Herbal Suppl, StoUwort is Oxys. 2665 
Lovell Herbal (ed. 2) 417 Stob-wort, see Wood sorreh 

Stocade, variant of Stockade, 

Stocado : see Stoccado, Stockauo. 

Stocah, Stocata : see Stokaghe, Stoccado. 
Stoebred: see Stockbbidge. 

Stoocade, variant of Stockade and see next. 
Stoccado Cslpka'di?', Obs.^Y.z.arch. Forms: 
6-7 stockado, stoccado, stoc(c)ata, (7 stook- 
ado), 6 stoccato, 7 stocado, stoc(c)ada, 9 arch. 
stoccata, stoccado, (stocado); 6-7 stackado, 
7 stacado, 9 staccato ; 8 stoccade {anglicized, 
rare). [Corruptly a. It. stoccata, f. stocco point of 
sword, dagger. Cf. the coiresponding Sp., Pg. 
estocada (which may be (he source of some forms), 
and Fr. estocade (from Sp.) ; and cf. -ado 2.] A 
thrust or stab with a pointed weapon. 

1582 Hester Seer, Pkiorav. n. xli. 123 [He] tooke hym 
by the coller and gaue him fiue stockadoes in the breast to 
haue slaine hym. ^ 2595 Saviolo Practise 1. 10 I.ct him [the 
scholar] . . thrust his Rapier vnder his teachers, and giue him 
a thrust or stoccata in the belly. 2598 Shaks. Merry IF. it. 
i, 234. 2603 [see Mandritta], 2657 Licon Barbadoes 52, 
I have seen some of these Portugall Negres..playat Rapier 
and Dagger very skilfully, with their Stookados, their Im- 
brocados, and their Passes. 2698 Fryer E, India 
256 Whom when they meet they must give him the Way 
wiih a Cringe and Civil Salute, for fear of a Stockado. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. II. iii. iii, We behold two men.. flourish- 
ing and thrusiing, stoccado and passado. x86o Whyte 
Melville Holmby House xv, [temp, e 1650] Your staccatos 
and passados, and cursed Italian tricks of fence. 
fig. and in fig, context, 2596 Harincton Aletam. Ajax 
Prol. Bsb, f. .entred the lists with him & fighting after 
the old English maner without the stockados, (for to voine 
or strike below the girdle, we counted it base and too 
cowardly) after halfc a score downerightblowes, we grew to 
be friends. 2656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccalinCs Advts. fr, 
Parnass. (1674) A 2b, My Author, .gives sometimes vc^ 
home and sharp Stockadoes. 17x6 M. Davies Aihen. Brit, 
II. 403 Those injur’d Fathers., are doubtless the more 
sensible of such Mortal Stoccades, as coming from pretended 
filial Hands. 

Hence f Stocca'do v, traits., to stab with a 
pointed weapon. 

2676 D’Urfey Madam Fickle v. li, 'Twas well my Lord 
your Valor interpos’d betwixt me and the danger, by Heaven 
1 bad been stockado’d else. 

Stoccado, -ata, var ff. Stockado Obs, 

Stoce, var. stows, Stow sb 2 {Mining, 
Stoc^stic (stokse*stik), a. Now rare or Obs, 
[ad. Gr. otoxciotikCs, f. to aim at a 

mark, guess, f. orbxos aim, guess.] Pertaining to 
conjecture* 

2662 J. OwKtiAuimadv, on Fiat Lux Pref. \ But yet tb«e 
wanted not some beams of light to guide men in the exercise 
of their Siocastick [rfe] faculty. 17. - J. Whitefoot in Sir 
T, Broivne*s Wks. (1712) 1. p. xxxvii, Tho* he (BrovvneJ 
were no Prophet,,, yet in that Faculty which comes nearest 
it, he excelled, i. c. the Stochastick, wherein he was seldom 
mistaken, as lo future Events. 1720 Swift Right cf Preced. 
hetw. Physicians ff CiVi7m«r 11, 1 am Master of the 
Stochastick Art, and by Virtue of that, I divine, that those 
Greek Words. .have crept from the Margin into the Text, 
Hence + Stocha’stical a, in the same sense; 
+ Stocka stically adv. 

<ri683 Cudworth Freewill (1838I 39 We. .may and often 
do proceed to making a judgment in the case one way w 
other, stochastically or conjccturally. Ibid. 4oThere is need 
and use of this stochnstical judging and opining concerning 
truth and falsehood in human life. 

Stochiometry, ohs. form of Stoichetomrtrt. 
Stock (stpk), Forms: i stocc, 1-4, 6 
stoc, 2-7 stoke, 3-7 stock©, 6tok(ke, (5 ?stolke), 
5“6 Btokk, 7 Sc. stouk, 4- stock. /V. 3 stock en, 
4 stockus, stokez, stokken, stokkus, stoul^, 
4-5 stokkez, 4-6 stoefcys, stokkes, 4-7 stockis, 
stok(k;i3, 5-6 stokkys, 6 stokya, 7 stox, [OE. 
stDc[c mnsc., corresp. to OFiis. stok tree-trunk, 
stump, OS. slok (Gallee) stick, pole (MLG. stok 
stump), (M)Du. slok, OHG., MHG. stoc stick, 
tree-trunk (mod.G, stock stick), ON. stokk-r tree- 
trunk, block, log (MSw. siokk-er, Sw. stock. Da. 
stok stick) OTeuL *siukko-z. Cf. Du. stuk, G. 
stiick (:— ( 5 Teat,*jf//^^o-wneut., piece) and OFris. 
stok stiff. The connexions outside Teut. are doubt- 
ful: see Kluge, Franck, and Falk &Torp. 

The Teut. word Is the source of OF., Pr. estec trunk, 
stump (mod.F. Hoc, altered to itan vice), It. stocco rapier 
(whence OF. estoc).} 

I. Trunk or stem. 

1 . A tree-trunk deprived of its branches ; the 
lower part of a tree-trunk left standing, a stomp. 
Obs. or arch. 

In this sense (also in b and c) often associated with stone. 
862 Charter in O.E, Texts 438 D mne from langan leage 
to Sam won stocce. 971 Blickling Horn. iBo He ?;cfeol on 
bone stocc be haere staenenan strastc h® is haten Sacra uia. 
12.. Fragm. AElfrids Grant, (1838) 3 LIgna, dn'se wude, 
ir«ncus,sioc, stirps. ^1250 Owl Cf Night. 25 postod on old 
stok bar byride. c 2325 Sir Orpheo 332 Over stok, and over 
stone, cixih Chaucer Boetk. v. meLu (x868» 152 stokkes 
araced wip \>e flood [L. vulsi flttminc truncij. cssfio 
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STOCK, 


STOCK. 

Hekryson Orfketu 179 Forsckehir suth I sail, and nouthir 
stjnit nor stand for slok no stone. 15^9 Uarcuay Shipef Fools 
269 b, Hance vp the scapler . . Vpon a tre dene dcde, or 
ro«\n stocke. 1590 Spe.vshr F , Q. 1. ix. 34 All a out old 
slockes and stalrv of tree<, Whereon nor fruit nor leafc was 
euer scene. 16x3 IStakdish] Fexv Direct. Planting 6 Scl- 
domegood'rimbergrowethofoldMockes. X704N. Ulukdell 
Z?/flry(i8g5)22, 1 ploughed with a Culler.. to find Slocks. 
1706 De Koe Jure Div. xi. 9 note, if ihe Parliament of 
England sets the Crown upon that Stock, (pointing to a 
Stump that stood by) ni[etc.J. xnzj Poems Marked 
Thom 33 The magpye, Ilghtuig on the stock. Stood 
cnatt nng. x8io Stott Lady of L. 1. vli, O’er stock and 
r^k their race they take. X837 Carl^xe Fr, Fev. 11 . iv. 
s-ii, Over cliffs, over stockand sione. i 863 Cussaks Ilernltlr^- 
(1893) 104 ‘J'he Stump of a Tree is sometimes called a Slock. 
1877 Stevenson ^ Will o' the d/rV/ i, Only he, it seemed, re- 
mained behind, like a stock upon the wayside. 

•^h, A log, block of wood ; occas. W’ood as a 
maienal. Ods. 

ciooa jElfric Saints* Lives xxxL 856 pmr lagon stoccas. 
CX20S Lay. 626 Mid stocken & mid stanen stal fiht heo 
makeden. c 1386 Cuaucf.r A'ni's. 7 \ 2076 Ne how the fjx 
was couched first \vi:h slree And lhanne with drye stokkes 
clouen a thrt 2422 Yoncb tr. Secrein Secret. 239 Suche a 
stomake i-; like a grete fjTe that hath Powere to braunte 
grete shydis and stokki.s. c 2450 St. Cuthlert (Surtees) 780 
Made of siane and no^t of stok. c 1485 Dighy Mysi. i. 15 f, 
I am right wele a-pald, if 1 do not xvcJe, Jey^ my bed vpon a 
slokke. 2501 Douglas Pal. Hon. ii. xxvii, Doun on ane 
stock I set me suddauelie. 26x0 Holland Camden*s Brit, 
(1637) 25 1 A stocke of wood hollowed [for a cofSnj. 2792 G. 
Cartwright yml. Labrador I. Glo<s, p, x\\Stock oj" Tim- 
ber, a piece of timber, intended to be sawed. x8o6 Pike 
Sourcesiifississ. (x3io) 61 My men sawed sloclis for the slcdk 

c. As the type of what is lifeless, motionless, or 
void of sensation. Hence, a senseless or stnpid 
person. 

1303 R. Bronne I/andl. Synne 940 Dowun he smote hys 
xaaitok, And fyl bym self ded as a siok. c 2330 Arth. .y 
Mrrl. 3855 Arthour on hors sat stef so stok. C2407 Lydc. 
Peson^Sens. 6412 As deffe as s'.ok orsion. ei^^o Al/fia- 
bet 0/ Tales 356 Evursho talkid vnto hym wurdls to provoce 
hym to Ittste of his bodie, and yit be no wyse myght sho in- 
duce hym [>erto,..hewasastokk,shosayd, &no maru 2569 
Underin>wne Heliodorus iv. 59 Yee vj. happy people, howe 
longe will ye sitte still, dombe like .«lockes? 1594 Sfe.vser 
Amoreiti xl ii, That nether I may sp ;ake nor thinke at all, 
But like a stupid stock in silence die ! 1640 Sir R. Bering 
Carmelite (1642) B ij, I am not so crcdulotis to thinke every 
Stock a Stoicke. 2644 M ilton Educ. 3, 1 doubt not but ye 
shall have more adoe to dri%-e our dullest and laziest youth, 
our stocks and stubbs from the infinite desire ofstich a happy 
nurture then we have noiv (etc.]. 27x4 Lady M, W. Montagu 
Let, to Mrs. fiesuet Nov. (1887) L 35, 1 am gl.ad she is not 
such a stock as I took her to be. 27x9 Dc Foe Crusoe ir. 
(Globe) 344 The Fellow stood mute as a Stock a good while. 
2775 SiiERTDAN Rivals III. I, What a phlegmatic sot It is I 
why, sirrah, yotiVean ancboritel— a vile, insenrible stock. 
2809 M alkin GilBlasix. \i. (Rtldg.) 320, 1. .left him in the 
street like a stock, staring at my termagant loquacity. z&Sx 
Dickens Gi. E.rfiect, xxxviii, You stock and stone !..You 
cold, cold heart 1 x888 Barrie When Man's Single i. Joey 
Fargas was the stock’s name. ^1895 K. Snowden Webo/ 
Weaver xv\\\.co-j *yearenotfaintoseejiie,then?' Istood 
like a stock, lettiny her think so. 

d. Applied contempluonsly to an Mol or a sacred 
image. Chiefly in the phrase stocks and stones 
•e=: * gods of wood and stone ^ 

c 2000 ./Elfric Deui. xxviii. 3680 fremdum godum, 

stoccum and Stan um. es szz^ St, MerJier, 1 He2ene maw- 
mez of stockes, ant of stanes, werkes iwraliie. CX374 
Chaucer Trorlns in. 389 He swor hir, yis, by stokkes and 
by stones. And by the goddes that in hevene dwelle. 1390 
Gowes ConJ", 11 . 178 How myhte a mannes resoun sei.i 
'I’hat such a Stock mat beipe or grieve? CX449 Pecock 
Re/>r, II. ix. 19S Thei worschipiden ymagis of sioon>'s or 
of stockL. 25*9 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 140/1 Of al our 
Ladies sallh one, I loue best our Lady of Walringura. 
And I saith y« other our Lady of Ippiswitch. In whiche 
woordes what meneth she but her. .affeccionAu the stocke y* 
standeth in the chapel of Walsingam or Ipptswiche. a XS92 
H. Smith Sutful Mans Search ^592) B 6, ITiat j'c be_ not 
seduced to offer your peiitions to strange godsj as Saints, 
stocke-s orstones. i5xi Bible yen iit. 9, Wisd. xiv.sz, 1640 
J. Taylor (Water P.» Differing Worski/>s 4 Imploring aid 
. . From ranges and rellquts, stones, and stodcs of wood. 1653 
Milton Sonn. xlii. 4. 1825 Scorr Talism. xxriii, Those 
whom we regard as idolaters, and worshippers of stocks and 
stones. 1874 Sayce Comfinn Philel. vlit. 332 There was a 
worship of nature instead of stocks and stones. 

t e. (7b lose) slock and block : evtrj'thing, one’s 
whole possessions. Ohs. 


prodigal : 

Sme HomTlic^rniV, Stock' aid "ws'J. M.tattAY 

Lett. (ICO.) 19, Jack Clark.. offered to send Providence 
wacons to move us stock and Mock to a placeof safety- ^ XB39 
Malkin Git Bias xa vL (Rtldg.) 43V I had rnkw it far 
granted that. .the verb-gnnder-;..to whom I had given the 
plant of this Genoese b^tard would loic slock and h.o«. 

fl .S‘/dr>&fl;2cfr/^^/(La\v);seequot. 1753. Obs. 

?iS.. Charier in Blount's Law Diet. (1^1) s.y. Stoc, 
Pnctcrea si homines deSianhal dicti Abigails invcnti fuennt 
in bosco prKdicti W. cum TonsTacio ad Stcc & ad Siov i,.. 
malefactor pro delicto, qui ullter inventus esi. reddet lr« 
soltdos. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppb, S.ovei, i 

our old writers, a forfeiture where any one is taken carn'xng 
siibiies s.ud pabulum out of the woods. 

2 . The tnink or stem of a (living) tree, as dis- 
tinguished from the root and bran^es. 

\Te sell wood) vpon the stock*, standing. 

T340 Hampole Pr. Con^e. i. 676 tVhat es man in sbap 
a tre Turned up hat es doun, • pc stok nest h« rot grov^na 
Es h® he\"cd with nek folowand, 23B2 WveUE yeb xiy. 9 
His stoc at the srael of water shal burioune. c 143® Pd£^- 


k>y/ Mwthode tiL XXL (1869! 246 Sumtime the wodieres 
o “P on the stok. c 2449 Pccoci: Refin i. vi. 

eS Iho boivis grewen out of siockis or tronchons, and the 
tronchor« or schaftts grewen out of the roote. <1x500 in 
Amolde sChron. i63 Doodorge medllde wi:h strawe aboute 
me stoke toward the roete of a good ihiknes, ?tfx5oo 
Lollarde xn Turner Dorn. ArehiL (x8sx) I. 144 Take 
manyrype walcnoltes,and water hem a while,. .and thcr 
shalbe prawe thcrof a grett stoke, that we calle masere. 
1526 b^rf. {\y, dc W. xs3t> 43 Of the whiche tree, 

tayth, hope, & charite, be compared to the stocke, to the 
torke, £: to the sap. s 62 Z Holsie Armoury u. 84/2 The 
Stoc.< [of t^tr» is] next to the root. 2697 Dryde.n Virg. 


i^Tans height. x^6 Tennx'SON Golden Year 62 Like an 
oaken stock in winter woods. 2857 Henfrey Elem. Bot, 
§ 57 *l*be Stock or caudex is an undivided woody trunk. 
ffs* *340 Ayettb. 19 pc ©her bo3 l^et comh out of stocke 
of p«de TOO is on worhnes5<L 2447 Bok£.nasi Seyniys^ Anna 
xxo Of this floure..') his gracj'ous Anne was stoke & rote. 

2513 BBAOSHAw.y/. 3x63 The tr>’cd stock oflnith 

and the grounde of grace Is pyteomly decayed. 2532 Tin- 
gle E^pos. 1 yohn tx537) 54 M thcr is no s>'iine xn Christ 
y® stock, so can ther be none In the quytke membres that 
l3*ue & grow in him. a 2536 Sottgs^ Carols etc. (E.E.T.S.) 
6 The ble<^d stoke |>at yt on grew, Ytt was Mary, that bare 
JhesiL 1647 Cott'LKY Mistress, Tree iil, What a few words 
from thy rich stock did take ITic Leaves and Beauties all? 
28x2 Cary Dante, Parad. iv. 126 T hence doth doubt Spring, 
like a shoot, around the stock of truth. 2E84 tr. Loize's 
Metapkx'sic r, iv. 89 ITie impossibtficy .. of attaching the 
manifold ofehange by a merely outward tie to the unchange, 
able stock of t!ie l*htng. 

b. I’he hardened stalk or stem of a plant. (Jam.) 
Chiefly 4Sb. 

2629 Orkney Witch Trial m IT. p. Advertiser Oct, 1294, 
[He] ba d his wyff geve yow thrle or four stokls of kailL 
2783 Burns Death Poor Alaitie 38 To slink thro* slaps, an’ 
Tcave an' steal, At stacks o* pease, or stocks o’ kalL ^13 
J» O. Fr^er GoLlen Bough (^. 3) Balder II, xL 193 (Jne 
• .gave him several severe blows with the stock of a pl^t. 

C. Bot, s= Hhizome, 

X83X JIaccillivray tr. A, Richards Elem. Bot. xL 47 The 
Stock or Rhizom^ This name has been given to the sub- 
terranean and horizontal stems of perennial plants, entirely 
or in part concealed under ground. ^ 28^3 Oli\xe Bot. (1873) 
5 A portion of the stem, which is thickened and more or Jess 
buried underground,, .is called the stock. 

3 . Fignrativa uses developed from sense 2. 
a. The source of a line of descent; the pro- 
genitor of a family or race. In LaWf the first 
jiurchaser of an estate ofinlieritance. 

c 2393 Q^KCzeixGeniiUsse i The firstestok, fader of penti. 
lesse. a 2425 Cursor M, 0240 (Trin.) pus was he loo h® 
toheres .^tok, ^2440 yaeoo's Well 49 In ony of ihr® 
li*nes afore-seyd, go to |»c stole, b fadyr or modyr. fi: 
noumbre no^t hem, but first persone, hat comylh of pat 
stok IS ! e first degre. 1526 I'ilgr. Per/. (W.de W, xs3x) 210 
Go to y® stocke of our progeny, & consyder it well. 2583 
Melbanckb Pkiloiimus Ullj. If a man should de«;ire an 
herauld to sift out her pe«igrce,..lier stock would be found 
to be the maine sea, wereof &he is nothing but the ooerture 
and ofscombe. 2594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, it, 25 
Hee that was the stocke of all mankinde. 2820 T. Gbancer 
piv. Logike 292 The commonstockein a Kindred, or 'I'ribe, 
is the Father, and Mother from whence the whole progeny, 
or l\sue is dcriued, 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 7 Thus thou 
bast seen one World begin and end; And Man as from a 
second stock proceed. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I, iiL zio 
The title to the crown is., not quite so absolutely hereditary 
as formerly; and the common stock or ancestor, from whom 
the descent must be derived, ts also differenL Formerly the 
commonstock was king Egl»ert; then ^Villiam the conqueror. 
287X Freeman Form. Con^. iii. (1876) IV. 249 But one of 
Swegen’s many sons mieht well become the stock of a new 
dima^ly. x883 P. W. MAmJ^ND in Leav Q. Fez’. Oct, 4B5 
To constitute a new stock of descent a very real possession 
was neccssarj*. 

*fb. The original from which something is 
derived. Obs, 

a x6i6 Beaum. & Ft- Bonduca V. iii. Brave soldier yeeld ; 
thou stock of Anns and Honor, thou filler of the world with 
fame and glor>’, 2650 Fuller Pisgah iiu vii. 391 In some 
rcNemblance of the seven Planets, amongst which the Sun, 
the stock of light, stands in the midst. X7S6 Burke SMI. 
ff B.\.y. (1759I 57 The delight which arises from the modi- 
fications of pam confesses the stodk from whence it sprung, 

c. A line of descent; the descendants of a 
common ancestor, a family, kindred. 

1382 WvCLiF X Sam. xviu 55 Abncr.of what stok descendide 
(Vulg. de gua stirpe descendit\ this 30Jig nian? 

Chaucer Kntls T, 693 Of his lynagc am I, and his of 
spr>'ng. By verray ligne, as of the stok roial. 1430 at Rffls 
eff Parlt. IV, 37S/X All the braonches of the Stok Kiall. 
1477 Poston Lett. III. 190, I.,aine better content nowe, 
that he sholJe have hyr, than any other,. .consj-derj'd h>T 
persone, hyr j’owthe, and the stole that she is comyn offe. 
2547 Tk. Alarehauntes eitijb, A yong child comen of a 
good stocke and riche kinred. CX586 C'tf.ss Pcjibroke 
/' x.Lxxxi.ix, Etemall l.ord, whom Jawjbsstockadore.^ 2662 j 
Stiluncfi- Orig, Sacroe iif. iv. § i 'ITiey all were originally | 
of the same stock. 2671 Milton Samson 1079 Men call me 
Hara-lia, of stock renown’d. 2693 G. Stepny in Drydens 
yuve'nal viu. (1697)2x4 From a mean Stock the Pious Decxi 
came, a 1704 T- Bkow-n On Beauties ^Vl:s. 273° L44 Unite 
two stocks to form the witty she, Donndns 5cn«^ and 
Flavia’s repartee. 1827 Hallam Const. ff list, xviu (iw??* 
III. 341 Uhe national prfjodices lan in favour of 
ancient stock of kings, 2840 Thackeray Skably-geidKl 
St -ry i. The Crabbs were of a very old English stock. 2057 
G. A. Lawrence Guy Liv. xviii. i63 That girl^com^ of t ® 
wrong stock to give up aLnylhing she has fanaed witnou a 
Strug ile. 2870 Bevawt Iliad il 1. 67 A 'warnor of the s^ 
cf Hercules was Jeader. 2879 Hov/ells 

iii, An anrestral consumption, his sole heritage from the 
New England stock of which became. i&y)AllbutrsC>y5 . 


Med.\\\y 296, 1 usually found the stock on both sides tc 
be a highly ' nervous ’ one. 

generalised use. 2873 Dixon Two Queens l 1 L 5 Gonzales 
™ ot Hebrew slock. 1899 Allbutfs Sysl. Med. VIII. 137 
A lady of calm, well-balanced nervous s>*siem, well nourished 
and of healthy stock, jgoo J. Hutchinson in Archives 
Sutg. XI. 2X0 Most local inflammations of the skin which 
are definitely blue, occur to those who are of gouty stock, 
d. A race, ethnical kindred; also, a race or 
family (of animals or plants) ; a related group, 
'family ’ (of langvages). Also (cf. a, b), an ances- 
tral type from which various races, species, etc. 
have diverged. 

1549 Coverdale Erasm, Par, Rom. iv. i Of whom as 
fiithcr & beginner of thejT stocke, the whole nation of 
Jewes are wont specially to crake & glory, 16x0 Holland 
Camden's Brii.U6-^-j) 121 Oneof Nemethus his progenie, that 
is, of the Scythian stocke. 2613 Purch.as Pilgrimage (1614) 
152 They haue Priests of the postcritie of Aaron which 
resleth in pearo, who marrie not with any other but the men 
or wttmenpf their owne stocke. 1738 Wesley /’ jrt//ffrLxxx. 
X, Thou dicLt the Heathen Stock expel. 2771 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist, III, 6z Were there but one of these wild animaLs, the 
enquiry would soon be ended; and we might readily allow 
it for the parent stociL 2813 Prichard Phys. Hist. Alan 
rii. 5 6. 392 The interior of Malaya, where they have left 
rerananis of their stock in the black savages of the moun- 
tains; 2815 Elphznstone AiC. Caubul (1842) I. 405 The 
languages of the inhabitants were probably all derived from 
the ancient Persian stock. 1822 Matte Brun's Univ. Cecg. 
1. 570 The stock or family of the languages of Eastern Asm, 
or of the Monosyllabic languages, differs ent'rely from that 
of the Indo-Germanic languages. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1. iL 272 A population, sprung from the EnglLh stock, 
and a limated by English feelings. x8£9 Darwin Orig. 
spec. 1. (1872) 23 In the case of strongly marked races of 
some other domesticated species, tliere is presumptive or 
even strong evidence, that all are descended from a single 
wild block. 2862 Huxley Lect, Working Men 140 We know 
that all varieties of pigeons of every kind have arl-^en by a 
process ofselective breeding from a common stock, the Rock 
PigeoiL xBS8 Gladstone yuv, AfuuaiW, (1870) ai Even this 
is considerably older than the date of any family which we 
can connect with . the Hellenicstock. xpix W, W. Fowler 
Relig. Eaper. Rmnansiv. 6gWhen a stock or tribe [^opulus) 
after migration took possession of a district. 

fe. Peiligree, genealogy; a genealogical tree. 

0x550 Cheke Alati. L I (2843) 27 This is y« book of Jesu 
Christes stock. 1552 l.ATi},tERSerm.,Christmas Day (1584) 
273 Shee boasted not of her stocke to be of the Image of 
noble king Dauid- 2615 Chapman Odyss xi. ^4 When, 
seuerally All told their stockes [Gr, ereffni ov yorov i^ayo- 
pevei J. 2657 Wood Li/e (O.H.S.) 1. 225 In the north window 
opposit to the foimer is the stock of Jesse. 

f. Kind, soil. Now dial, (see quot. 1787), 

rx45o Lvdg. & Burch .*>eerees 2coi Goto breed of whete, 

Ifiesh that wel savours, Of tamge and stok, good and holsom 
wyne. 26x4 Jackson Creed ni. 101 It would argue either 
Antichristian blnidne-ss not to see, or Impudency of no 
meaner stocke, not to acknowledge that [etc.]. 1787 W. H. 
Marshall E. Ncrffblk (1795) II- 3S9 Stock, Species of a 
crop. Mod.t^SorMk) Where did yougettbalstocko’wheat 
from? Ob, I ha* had that stock for years. 

g. Feudalism. Native (or villein) of stockf a 
mod. rendering of med.L. nativns de sUpite, a serf 
by inheritance. 

1828 tr. Assession Roll (Duchy of (i>rawall) xx Edw. Ill 
in Manning & Ryland Rep. Cases K. B. (1830) 111. ifc 
Robert Oron, a villein of stock, bolds the Lord Duke, in 
villenage, in Tjmgaran, 2 messuage, 5 acres of land EnglLh. 
Jbiii. 193 John, son of Ralph (Raniilf) of Tremaba, a villein 
of stock (root-note Nativus de stipite], who at the last 
assession was admitted to one messuage..is now granted.. 

To hold in form of stock [foot-note in/omta s:ipitts\. 

h. .Used lor: Inherited consliluiion. ‘breed*, rare. 
i 865 Alger Solit. Nat. ff Man jv. 243 Hia toughness of 

stock and copiousness of force enabled him to weather the 
storms of nearly a centurj’. 

4. A stem in which a graft is inserted. 
rz4oo Pylgr. Sowle iv. ii- (Caxton 14^1 §5 AV’hen that this 
craffe had taken kynde and moysture of this stock on whiche 
hit wasyrnped. rtzsoo in Anwlde'sChron. (zSiz)x64 Take 
a graf of an apyll tree and graf it in a stoke of elme or aller 
and it shal here redde aplys. 1577 Gooce HeresbaeKs Hush. 
ji. 73 b, When you haue thusset in yourgraffexn the stocke. 
1M4 Evelyn Ral, Hart., yon. (1679) 8 Gathei Cyons for 
Graffs before the buds sprout; and about the latter end, 
Graff them in the Stock, Pears, Cherries and Plums. 2725 
BrOiffev's Family Diet. s.v, Gra/ting^ 'Ibe Stock for Sfit- 
Grafting should be an Inch at least. 2858 Caerenter Veg. 
Phrs. §311 He chooses a stock, or stem deprived ofitnown 
bu^, and cuts off its lop in a sloping direaion, so as fete.]. 
1903 W. H Hutton Inff Christianity y. 225 He. .grafted 
apples upon the wild stocks. _ . ... 

fg. £2480 Henryson /Vf///r(S.T.SJ III. 140 Fals titlaris 
now growis vp full rank, nocht ympit in the stok of chcretie. 
1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. iv. lii. 250 He was contented 
to be the stock whereon Wo!-ey should be graff^. ^54 
Sherlock Discourses 1. vi. 197 When once they bad graf^ 
the Slips of Superstition upon the Sto<^ of Nature. 

Burks Regie, Peacei. lox '1 he wise Legislators. .'vh'JaOTed 
at. .grafting the virtues on the stock of the nat^al aucaions. 
t5. The ‘trunk' of a human body. O’S. 

OiioL 1590 is prob. acon<iaou3 transferred '* 

1387 .RolU) III. *33 pc 

llJtnmail Aim,.] (oaf wi], hi< <cci>as>t 
issS _ SartA. Dc /’. V. v. I. (ur'l 


oat of the tranced .-tock Forth gushed. 

+ 6. A post, stake. Ois. . „ . 

J-enn /Fj mtlC Ssi'llc' rtVX XXVJ. ido Do iZdc SC ptCOSt 

him Ic b=bbe of Jena stocce pe hb heafod on stod. c tijs 
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Lay. 16706 Samuel nam Agag Vare king. .and lette hime 
faste to one stocke fciaos stake] bynde. ^1294 ExcJuAcc- 5/2 
"Pro wyndase ct wyndase stocVzez xvs. vid. ^1375 Sc, Leg, 
Sainfsxix. {Cristqfare) t>ane}>efellonetjTand king..be- 
hynd his bak his handis batb til a certstok gcrtbynd Ihym] 
rath. 1382 WycuF yosh. x. 26 And Josue smoot, and slcw^ 
hem, 'and hongide vpon fyue stokkis IVuIg. super ^uvtqtte 
siipHes}. lAOQ-xoin Hudson & 'J’ingey Hec. Norwic/t{ig\o) 
II, 56 [To William Morton, carpenter, for a] stok. 1548 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 23 He shall lye sycke at theyr 
doore betwene stocke and stocke. 1599 Peele Sir dyomon 
-xvi. 54 ril beat thee like a stock. ^ 1688 Holme ni. 

311/2 Whipping Post (or Whipping Slock)..! o this Post is 
[sic] OfTenders and Petty Rogues and Vagabonds made fast 
while they are Whip:. 

1, The main upright part of anything ; the ver- 
tical beam, stem (of a cross). 

1382 WvcLiF Num, viii. 4 The myddil stok [of the candle- 
stick ;VuIg medius si/Pes]. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxbj ii. 5 
pe stock [of the Cross) pat stude in h® erthe..was of cedre. 
1463 in Fal'ric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 734 Thomas 
Spence de Pontesfracto proj stoke pro le trjmdiles, 2od, 
18^ R. S. Hawker in Banng-Gould P’icar of Morwensiozu 
vii. (1876) 19S It was .. a pentacle of stars, whereof two 
shone for the transome and three for the stock. 

8 . pi. An obsolete instrument of punishment, 
consisting of two planl^ set edgewise one over the 
other (usually framed between posts), the upper 
plank being capable of sliding up and down. The 
person to be punished was placed in a sitting posture 
■with his ankles confined between the two planks, the 
edges of which were furnished vnth holes to receive 
them. Sometimes there were added similar con- 
trivances for securing the wrists. 

The s>'nonymoas m^.L cippij F. cePs, suggest that this 
aseof stock is an application of sense 6, the reference being 
to the two side-posts of the apparatu*!. 

c 1325 Gloss. lY. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc, 163 E pur 90 
ke seygnur fet coingiier Soun nelf cn ceps [glossed stockes) 
pur ebastier. 13.. £, E, All’i, P. B. 46 On payne of en- 
prysonment & puttyng in slokkez. 1362 Lancu P, PI, A. 
IV. 95 Bote Reson haue reuhe of him he reste*-» in {^stokkes 
Also longc as I lyue. CX3^ Sir Eeniuib, 1186 Bynd hem 
herde wy]j yre & steel, St pote hem in stokkes of trow. 
imAci ig /fen. kV/, a 6 $ 4 It shalbe lawerQlL.to put 
tbeym into the Stokkis and theym so to kepe till the 
next Market day. 1533 J. He v wood Petrd, 4- Frere 602 
(Pollard) Wberfore by saynt John, thou shall not escaperae, 
Tyll thou hast scoaryd a pare of stokys. 1598 Shaks. 

Ik. XV. V. 123 But that my admirable dcxlcritie of wit,..de- 
HuerM me, the knaue Constable had set meiih’ Slocks, ith* 
common Stocks,foraWitch. x^znReg.hlag.Sig. Scot.iZ^f^o 
bald and have stockis, joggle, prissounhousis, pic and gallons. 
x6za Rowlands Ft.-Raz/en (1872) 3 Whores and Wbore- 
mongers trading for the Pox, And reeling Watch-men, 
carrying Rogues to Stox. 1632 in E. B. Jtipp Carpenters* 
Co. (1887) got Theis workes.. belong vnto the.. Carpenters 
..Tbemakingeof.. stocks ca^esand whipping postes. 2687 
Otway Soldieds Fortune iv. 1. 45 Constable, watch, stokes, 
stokes, .stokes, murder—. 1769 Blackstos'E^C<?/w//. IV. 
xxix. 370 fOiber punishments) Such as whipping, bard 
)abour in the house of correctlcn, the pillory, the stoclb, and 
the ducking-stool. x84t Hooo Talc of Trutn/ci 701 Over 
the Green, and along by The George, Past the Stocks, and 
the Church, and the Forge, ^1901 JYestnr, Cos. 21 Dec. lo/i 
Since my ordinathn (it was in 2870) 1 have seen a man in 
the stocks as a punishment for drunkenness. 1905 Ld. 
Coleridge Story Devonshire^ House iL (1906) 22 In the 
churchyard may be seen the time-worn stocks 
const, as shig. 1573 AViu Custom 11, hi. Chj, Euery 
slockes should be full, euery prison, and iayle. i6xz (see c). 
1853 Lyttos My Hovel 1x1. ii, The stocks stood string at him 
mournfully from its four great eyes Ibid, iii, xxiv, Now the 
stocks is rebuilt, the .«:tocks must be supported, 
f b. sin^. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wycuf yob xui. 27 Thou hast putte in the stoc 
[Vulg. in nervo\ my foot. CZ4C0 Oseney Reg. £6 Nober to 
pul ^re men in preson or in-to bondys or in-to stocKC for 
oony trespass or fjrfcL 

C, in figurative context. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test, Love i. iii. (SkeaO 244 Thus strayte, 
lady, hath sir Daunger laced me in slockes, I )eve it be not 
your wil. c 1440 yacoh's lYell 186 Whanne god settyth be 
in stockys of sykenes, or in prisoun of deth-euyll. 26x2 
Beaum. & Fi.. Coxcomb Was ever man but 1 in such a 
stockes? 1805 A. Kkox Rem. (1834) I. 27 Their feel are, as 
it were, made fast, in the stocks of appetite and passion. 
1848 L Hu?:t yar of Honey Pref. 23 Put thine own pride 
and cruelly in the stocks. 1878 Masque of Poets 153 Ihe 
world would end, were Dul.iess not, to tame Wit’s feathered 
heels in the stem stocks of facL 

d. loosely \u pi. [-{a) Fetters. Obs. (^) The pillory. 
ei43o Lydc. Bochas \\\\. vi. (1554) 180 b/i ITiis hardy 

prince<sc (Zenobia) .with stockes of gold [L aureis com» 
pedibus} was brought to the cite. crZz$ Choyce Log of 
JackTar[yZ^\ 26 I'hcyputhisneckinthestoclzsand kept 
him there uutil he was sober. 2860 Whittier Qttaker 
Alumni 102 The priestcraft that glutted the shears, And 
festooned the stocJ:s with our grandfathers* cars. 

e. iransf. ^tz) The shoemaker s stocks (jocularly): 
Tight boots. (6) Applied to certain cailisthenic 
contrivances formerly used in girls’ schools. 

2666 Pepys Diary 22 Apr., Being in the shoemaker’s 
stockes I was heartily veary*. /IX700 B.E. Dict.Cani.Cmv, 
Shee»mnkers^stociSf pincht with strait Shoes. 2831 j\Irs. 
J. Sanoford lYoman xi». (1834) 182 The modem school-room 
.. might pass in sncceedmg centuries for arefined inquisition. 
There would be found stocks for the fingers,and pulleys for 
the neck, (etc.). 2823 Grace Kevnedy Anna /iV/x(ed.6) 
46 Her poor little feet were p 1 a(^ in stocks, because her 
Mamma said she turned her toes in when she walked. 2ES0 
J. F. South Housek.Surg, led. 4)331,^ do not know whether 
that miserable invention, the slocks, is still in existence. 

9 . I? trarrsf. from S.] A frame in which a horse 
is confined for shoeing. 2875 KxicHrDict, Meek. 2392. 


H. A supporting structure. 

+ 10. The block or table on which a butcher or 
a fishmonger cuts his goods. Obs. 

1488 Extracts Burgh Ree. Edin. (1869) I. 56 Baith in 
slamg and breking as a craftisman honestlie at his stok. 
2508 Ibid. 124 It is ordanit that. .the sellares and brekkaris 
of the grcit hsche half thair stoks and ^ayth thairdoiie for 
that intent. Ibid., At that) all ihair [sc. the fleshers] 
stokis be of ane lentb. 1577 Extracts Burgk Rec. Glasgow 
(1876) 1 . 64 It sail nocht be lesum to na freman to hiawe 
flesche stokis ma nor ane in the land marcat. 

• fb. The Stocks^ the Stocks Market', the name 
of a market for meat, fish. etc. in the City of 
London, on or near the site of the Mansion House. 

Stow Survey (1598) 178 alleges that the market was so 
called because it was built on the site where * had stoode a 
payre of Stockes, for punishment of offendors *; but this is 
probably a mere guess. 

a 2350 Ckron. Edw. / 4 * Edw. //, Ann. Lond, (RolLs, 
1882) I. 90 (In 2282 Henry le Waleis built) domos.,apud 
Wolchirchehawe, quae vocantur H.iles, Anglice StocKCS. 
f 2483 Chron. Land. (1827) 237 Thisyerc (1450) the stokkes 
was dividid bitwene fisslimongers and bochers. 2554 Two 
London Ckron. (19x0) ^8 And at y' Stokes was n great 
pagaunte made at y« cities cost. 2587 Flemihc HoIinsftetCs 
Chron. III. 2348/2 West towards the Stocks market. 2722 
Amhf-RST Terrs Fit. No. 36. 192 A fruiterer’s apprentice at 
Stocks-market. 1769 De Foe*s^ Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. q) II. 
210 The Mansion-house, built in the Place where Stocks- 
market used to be kept. 

f G. (‘See quot.) Obs. 

' Scott’s explanation is perh, erroneous ; his source may 
have used btoik stack in scn«e 14. 

2832 Scott Castle Dang, i, When was it that I hungered 
or thirsted, and the black stock of Berkley did not relieve 
my wants? [footnote^ The table dormant, which stood in a 
baron's ball, was often so designated.) 

IL A gun-carriage. Cf. (iUN-stock. 

2496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 289 Giffin for bering 
of a ryvin gunstok f -a the Kingis Werk to Johne Lammys 
smy»thytol^ndit, xiiijd. Naval Acc. Hen. fV/fiBgd) 

246 Elmyn ires-.for..makyngof Gonne stokkes for Gonnes 
belongyng to thescid Ship. 2578 invent.R. tYardr.(xZis) 
248 Ane doable cannon of fonlc. . rnonrit i^un ane new stok. 
2580 Hollybahd Treas. Fr.^ Tongt Affnster^ as Afiustcr 
ranillerie, to sette the artillcrie in the stocke or frame. 2748 
Anson's Yoy. if. vii. 213 The Carpenters were ordered to fix 
eight stocks in the main and fore-tops, which were properly 
fitted for the mounting of swivel guns. 

12. The outer rail of a bedstead ; the side of a 
bed away from the wall ; pi. a bedstead. Obs. exc. 
Sc, (local), Cf. Bkdstock. [So ON. stokkr^ 

1525 tr. Bmnntyk/s Handywork Surg. Ixxi. Pijb, And 
he must be bounde to .in. or .iiii. places of y* bedstede and 
hole foote must be bounde to the stock that y’ pacyent 
may notdrawe itvptobym.^ 2544 Test. Ebor.Ni.z\iTi\^^ 
beae and the stokes that I He in, 2562 Richmond lYills 
(Surtees) 256 Stocks of a hedde and bleckfatts, iiij*. 1629 
Z. Boyd Last Battelt 71 (Jam.) Hezekiah turned his backe 
to the stocke, and his face to the wall. 2775 Coldsm. 
Scarran's Com. Rom. I. 35 It will be proper to observe that 
the bed wm so placeJ as to be close to^ the wall j Rancour 
went into It first, and the^ merchant going after him lay at 
the stock which was considered as the place cf honour, 2796 
W. H. Marshall Yorksh. (cd. 2) II. 347 Stock; ihe outer 
rail of a bedstead ; or the front side ofa bed, which is placed 
against a wall. 

13. pi. The framework on which a ship or boat 
is supixorled while in process of construciion, 

2422 Foreign Acc, 6r, m. 43 (Pub). Rcc. Office) Ad extra- 
head' ct deducend* dictam navcm extra idem wose supra 
stokkes in quadara fossura vocata )e dock, .apud Depifurd’. 
2425 Ibid. 59, m.azd. Propter delnlitaicm ei confracciones 
ejusderapo-iiafuitinauodamdok-vuprasiokcsibidemdenovo 
coastruend 26x5 E.S.i 7 rfV<zmx ISussin Ashzr Eng.Garner 
111.624 Atlcngth, ^ ^va< informed., that one Roger Godsduc, 
p^uire,..had on the stocks at Yarmouih, five Busses. 2627 
Capt. S>ttTH Sea Gram. i. i The slockes are certaine framed 
po-its, much of the same nature upon the shore, to build a 
Pinnace, a Catch, a Frigot, or Boat, &c, 2638 Heywood 
Royal Ship Had not the famous Archimedes devised new 
Engines to rowle her (the vessel) out of the stocks into the 
water. 2670 Lond. Gaz. No, 4039/4 There is now upon the 
stocks an extraordinary large ship of 2500 Tuns, 2704 J, 
Harris Lex. Techn. I, Stocks; so the Ship-C^arpentcrs call 
a Frame of Timber, and great Posts made a-shorc to build 
Pinnaces, Ketches, Boais,(ctc.J.. Hence we say, aSiiip is on 
the Stocks, when she Is a Building. 2755- Nno York pier. 
errry 14 july 3/2 One of the Gallics (is) planked and com- 
pleaily rigged on the Stocks. 2769 Falconer Hiet. Marine 
(X7E0I. 2790 Beatsoh Nav. 4- Milit. Mem. II. 34 Having 
..^t upon the stocks two ships. 18x0 Wellikctoh in Gurw. 
Disp. (1836) VI, 568 Having completed the boats whi'th 
were on the stocks. 2875 C'*mte de Parts* Hist, Civ. lYar 
Arner. 1 . 448/l'hey., only succeeded in destroying one of the 
stocks for ship-building. 

fis-t csp. in phrase on the stocks^ said e.g. of 
a literary work planned and commenced. 

2669 C- F. Plijto Fnrens Ep. Ded., Until my other Play 
be finished, which is now on the Stocks. 2693 JJryden Love 
Triumph, iv, i, Fareivel ; you know I have other business 
upon tnc Slocks. 1765 Foote Commissary il (1782) 45, 
I made these rhimes inio a duct for a comic opera I have 
on the stocky *783 Virginia Hist. Mng.V. 290, I’m desir- 
ous to provide m the b«t manner I posrihlycan for my 
wife, a 5on, two daughters, and a child which I expect is in 
thestocks. 2828 P. Cuknincham N.S. fYales(t(J.3) II, 281 
A worthy elder, shocked at the scandal of such a numerous 
illegal progeny being all • on the stoclcs * at once, waited on 
hi«; pastor to condole upon the subject. 2836 J. H. Newman 
Lett. (289O IL 263 , 1 have had a long letter on the stocks 
for 3*ou for ihela^ fortnight. 2E68 E. FitzGerald Lett. I. 
315 We shouldn't go oflf the stocks easy ipardon nautical 
metaphorsL 2^3 Athen^m 4 June 724/1 Ibe ‘ Encj'clo- 
pardia Briunnica*. the ninth t^tlonof which was oa the 
point of being put oa the stocks. 


14. dial. A ledge at the back or the side ofa’ 
fireplace, on which a kettle or pot can be placed 
when removed from the fire : = Hob 2 j. 

1591 Warner Alb. Eng. tx. xlvii. (ifiu) siB Cowringoie 
two sticks a crossc, burnt at a smoakie stocke. a 2613 
Overbury lYife^ Nezos (1616) Q 6, That a Wise-rich-man 
is like the backe or stocke of the Chimney, and liis wealth 
t(ie fire, it recciues not for irs owne need, but to reflect the 
heat to others good. 2823 E. Moor Suffolk lYords, Sleek, 
ihe plate, or place, at the back of the fire, or immediately 
above iL 18^ Miss Baker Norlhampt. Gloss., Stock, the 
horizontal space at the side of a grate. Mod, {Northants.) 

I put the tea-kettle on one of the stocks and the saucepan 
on the other. 

15. Hrick-making. a. = stock-board (see 65 ). 

1683 J. Houghton Collect. Lett. Improv. Husb. II. vi. i 83 

In the middle we fasten with Nails a piece of board, which 
we call a Stock; this Stock is about half an Inch thick, and 
just big enough for the Mould to slip down upon. Ibid., 
Then rubbing the Stock and inside of the Mould with Sand, 
with the Earth he forms a Brick. 1703 [•t^eeLstock.bHckm 
65}* 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Brick, Stock-bricks 
. .are made on a stock, that is, the mould is put on a stock, 
after tlie manner of moulding or striking of tiles, 
b. Short for slock-brick (sre 65 ). 
c 2738 in E. B. Jupp Car/enlers* Co. (1887) 567 !*he Brick- 
work for fs. 20 per Kod and to do the same with Stocks. 
2833 1.0U00N Encycl. Archil. § 79 To pave the back kitchen 
..with common stocks, bedded in .«and. 2837 Civil Engitu 
4 * Arch, yrnl. I. 34/x Brickwork, consisting of sound, hard, 
and well-burned square stocks. iBsQStMUouos Dh t. Trade, 
Stocks, red and grey bricks which are used for the ex- 
terior of walls and fronts of buildings. 2892 Daily News 

16 Dec. 2/2 Decorated with red ’Jvewbiggin * stone and 
picked London stocks. 2505 Pall Mall Gaz. 29 May 8/2 
Brick, of the kind known as dark purple stock. 

16. The support of the block in which the anvil 
is fixed, or of the anvil itself. 

2295 Stithistokke (see Stithy sh. 5). 2790 CowrEt^Odyss, 
vin, 336 '1*0 the stock he heaved His anvil huge. 2875 
Knight Diet. Meek. 2389 That to which others are attached, 
or in which they are inserted, as, . . The anvil to its stock or 
pillar. 

17. A stand or frame supporting a spinning- 
wheel or a chum, 

2683 Holme Armoury jir. 286/2 The large Spinning 
Whcele.. consists in these parts. The Stock stanoing on 
four Feet. 'Fhe .Standard (etc.). 2858 Arkot Lmvs fr. 
Heaven Sen il xHx. 400 She kept a Bible lying open on 
the ‘stock * of the wheel, 

f 18. A roller for a map. Ohs. 

2737 in lof/j Rep. Hist, MSS, Comm. App. 1, 479 The 
Maps arc very large, there was no possible way of sending 
them by Post.. than by rolling them upon a Stock. 
tl9. A percU for a bird. Obs. [So Du. 

2575 'ruRDRRv. Bk, Falconrie 79 When you haue showed 
hir the perche or stocke, and lyed hir vpon it, put with hir 
vpon the sayde pearche or stocKC some Pullet. 

IIL A box, hollow receptacle. Cf. Tbukk sb. 3 . 
+ 20. An alms-box, [So G. (almosen) sleeky Dn, 
{offer') stok. Cf. h\ troncl\ Ohs. 

c 2400 Love Bonaveni. Mirr. (2907) 288 A cofiVe bauyn^e 
a hole abouen in mancrc of stokkes that ben now -vsed in 
cbirclics. 2^19 Mem. Ripon (Surtees; III. 246 Et in saL 
unius hominis facientis j stole propter cblac. in le Crudvs, 
■yi. ex convenexone, 2504 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, ll. 
266 Item, to the Kingis efierand in the stock at Sanct Du- 
ibois tovvm, xiiij s. 2527 ( hunhw. Acc, St. Giles, Rending 
30 Of Willm A Dene for the stokk of the masse xl*. 
f 2L A trough ; a basin ; a sloup, esp. one used 
for holy water. (See holy-'water slock, Holy 
WATEK 2.) Obs. 

02450 Maitl. ClnbMisc. Ill, 203 Ane crem stok of rilocr 
with ane clo*our of .siluer, i486 Bk. St, Allans b vii) b. It 
behouyih that yowre bawke haue a fedyng stokkc m hir 
mewe. 2500 ll ill of Odingsellis (Somcr>et Ho.), Holy 
Water stoke. 2534 in Fuller Hist. lYaltham Abbey (1655) 

17 A Slock of brass for the Holy-water. 1591 G. Fletcher 
Russe Comtmv, (Hakl. Soc.) 135 'J b^doe not onely hallow 
their bolie water stockes and tubbes ful of water, but all the 
rivers of tlie countrey once every yccrc. 

b. (See quot. 1877 .) 

287Z Shiplefs Gloss. Eecl. Terms 334 Oil Box, ,. Also 
called on Stock. 1877 F. G. Lee (floss. LUurg. 4 * EccL 
Terms •iZ\St0ck...\ vessel containing oils blessed for use 
in the Christian sacrameuLs is so called in ordinary parlance. 

22. (More fully fulling-stock, Polling vbl.sb^ 
In a fulliiig-raill : Originally, the wooden trough 
or box in which the clolh is placed to be beaten 
by the ‘faller’ or mallet; hence, this receptacle 
together with the * faller*. In modern use. stock is 
often taken to denote the 'fnller ^ or mallet itself. 

2377 Lascl, P. PI. B. XV. 445 CHoth .U nou^t comly to 
wcre,Tyl it is fulled vnderfoieor in fullyngstokkes, 250^ 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 252 Pro (actura de lez stoke 
13J. 40t 2674 Petty Discourse Roy. Soc. 64 The same is 
true of water gushing out open the floats of undcr-sbot 
Mills ; as may be seen in the Stampers of Paper-Mills* the 
Stocks of Fulling-MilU [etaj. 2677 yARRArrroN Eng. Int* 
'prov. 109 Our Fulling-Mills that we now have, our FallerS 
are taken up a great height, and so fall down i to the Stock 
upon the Cloth. Ibid.f£\\c Mills lhatgoby Wind, the Fallcrs, 
or Feet, fall down perpendicular into the Stock, through a 
square bole, where the Cloth is, and so attracts no Wind, 
nor can any Air get into the Slock or Chc't where the (^oth 
is. 1844 G. Doud Textile Manuf. iii 203 'JTic f fuliing- 
stocks\..are hollow reccptaclei in which an enormous 
oaken hammer or stock vilTmtcs up and down, each stock 
be ng kept in motion by machinery oinneclcd with a steara- 
enginc. Casytts Techn, Etiue. JV, ^2 By steeping 

the cloth in alkaline liquor, and beating it in the {ulling 
stocks. 

23. Tanning. (See quot. 1 S 85 ) 

2882 PATOK in Encycl, Brit, XIV, 383/2 The soflening of 
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these materials is helped and rendered thorough by working 
them for some lime in the stocks after they have been well 
soaked. X885 H. R. Phocter Tannittg 136 The ‘stocks,*,, 
consist of a wooden or metallic box, of peculiar shape, 
wherein work 2 very heavy hammers, raised alternately by 
pins in a wheel, and let fall upon the hides, which they 
lorcc up against the side of the box with a sort of kneading 
action. 

IV, The more massive portion of an instrument 
or weapon ; usually, the body or handle, to which 
the working part is attached. 

24. The heavy cross-bar (originally wooden) of 
an anchor. 


1346 Excli, Acc* 25/7 Pro ij hankerstokkes duorum ancor* 
cjusdem navis. 1407 MS. Acc. Exch. K. E. 44/11 (x) m. 3 
In dnobus ancrestokes inde faciendl’s. 2485 Cely Papers 
(Camden) 185 Item pd by me for iij hanker stolkes,.xvd. 

Acc. Ld, High Treas.ScoL 1. 379 Item, for ihre geestis 
to DC stokkis to ankyxTxs, and other grath to the schippis, — s. 
1615 E. S. Briiaitis Buss in Arber Eng. Gamer III. 628 
And so the four ancliors, and their four stocks will come to 
/xB o a i£83 Holme Armoury in. xv. (Roxb.) 29/1 The 
Anchor stock, is the peece of tj’mber fitly wrought and 
fasined at the nutts, below the eye, crossing the flookes. 2748 
Anson's l^oy. iii.vi. 345 lo fix two.. anchors into one stock. 
x8*5 H. B. Gascoigne Path Nav. Fame 50 The circling 
Ctmstan merrily runs round. Until the Stock a proper height 
is found. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 45 The stock of the anchor 
is made of oak. 2867 Smvtii Sailor's Word-bk. 657. 
b. Nant, stock and jittke. 

2825 CoBBETT Rur. Rides 9 Nov. (1885) 11. 5 The new 
owner of the Cbtate.. bought it 'slock and fluke* as the 
sailors call it j that is to say, that he bought movables and 
the whole. 2867 Smyth SojIoPs Word-hk.^ Stock ondFluke^ 
the whole of anything. 

25. The block of wood from which a bell is hung. 

2474-3 Swayne Churchsv. Acc. Sarnm (2896} 20 It’ in 
tymber for the stokke and uphongyng of the same (bellj 
xxijd. 2526-7 Rec.St. Mary at Hill ^4,0 For mend- 
yn^ of the Stokke of the Saunctus bell liijd. 2706 in J. 
Watson Jedburgh Abbey (1894) 91 {To see if the bells] be 
sound in their hanging upon the stocks. 2872 Wicrah 
Change Ringing Disentangled 1 He will see that it (the 
bell] H fastened to the under.side of a block of wood, called 
the * stock 1906 Raven Bells 292 The bells are rung from 
the stock, without wheel or rope. 

28. The ‘ hnb ’ of a wheel. 

2385 Higiks Juniu^ NomencLok^fi Modiolus roix,..ihc. 
stocke or traue wherein the .spokes be fastened. 1876 Vovlc 
& Stevenson Milit. Dict.^o^/zStoek. the nave of a wooden 
wheel. 2879 Cassell's Teckn. Edue. IV. 206/2 The stock or 
hub. .sbouldbe In growth as near as possible the size required. 

1 27 . » Sadule-tuee. Obs. 

2497 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 372 Item, agane 5ule, 
to turs our the Month, for ane stok of ane sadil. 2333 Ibid. 
X. 275 Item, ..for making of the stok and sadill hetrto. 

28. The wooden portion of a musket or fowling- 
piece; the handle of a pistol. 

2542 Act 33 Hen. VIIL c. 6 § 2 Any handgune..shalbe in 
the stock and genne of the lenghe of one bole Yarde. 2592 
Garrard Art c/ IFarre 10 Raising up the crooked end of 
the stocke to his breast. 2642 J. Lakcton in Lismore 
Papers Scr. 11. (x838) V. 8 Our men.. knocked some of them 
in the heade with the stocks of theire peece^i. 2664 Evelyn 
vixi.l 4. (1679) 50 Walnut.. isof singular account., with 
the Gunsmith forStocks. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe t. (Globe) 262 
The Captain. .knock’d him down with the Stock of his 
Musket, 2741 Ccmpl, Family-Piece ir. i. 320 As for Stocks, 
Walnut-Tree or Ash are very good for Use. 1830 Hobart 
To~.tm Almanack 125 ftly trusty Manton, which falling 
under his right >ide,..was broken in the handsome stock. 
2860 Alt Yr. Round No. 71. 500 The stock is divided into 
the nose-cap, the upper, middle, and lower bands, the swell 
[etc.], 2879 Martini-Henry Rifle Exerc. 42 Grasping the 
stock with the left hand. 

b. Phrase, stocky lock, and barrel (also lock, 
stock, and barrel : see Lock sb.^ 5) : ihe whole of 
a thing; also advb., every whit, entirely. 

2830 Galt Lawrie T. ii. vui. (1849’ ^6 Even the capital 
likewise — stock, lock, and barrel, all went. xS68 E. Yates 
Rocks Ahead iii. iii, * Cut the whole concern, stock, lock 
and barrel ’, said his lordship. 2905 Times 7 J uly 20/3 [Sir 
GeorgeWhitesaid:] He was not a Scotsman ; hewas..lock, 
stock, and barrel an Irishman. 

29. The handle (of a whip, fishing-rod, etc.). 

1695 Lotul. Gas. No. 3044/4 All sorts of Whips, the Slocks 

of the best Greenland Whalebone. 1787 T. Angling 
(ed. 2) 9 The best manner of making... Rods. The best 
time to provide stocks is in the winter solstice. 2882 Steven- 
son New Arab. Nts. (1912) 321 The stock of a lance even 
rattled along the outer surface of the door. 

30. The attachment of a seal. 

X71X Land. Gas. No. 4815/4 Two Seals with Gold Stocks. 

3L The pari of a plough to which the share is 


attached. ^ , , 

1578 Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) I. 133 One new stocke 
two plow cloiites, fete.]. 2733 W. Ellis ChtUern A Vale 
Farm. 318 Three Holes in the upper part of the Stock. 

32. (More explicitly biHstock.) A carpenters 
boring tool ; = Bbacb ^ 5 . 

1704 Rigging ff Seamanship I. ^ A wo^en in- 

strument to bore holes with, by fixing a bit in the loi^ 
end, and a pin with a round head in the other end. jp** 
P. Nicholson Meek . Fxere . 126 Stock and Bits. 28^ Sim- 
MONDs Diet , Troiie , Stock and bit , an instrument for boring 

wood, lived by carpenters; a centre-bit, 

33. An adjustable wrench for holding screw-cut- 
ting dies, 

2862 CainUniemat. Exhib., Brit. II- No. 6139. Wrouebt- 
iron welded lubes; stocks, laps, and dies. 15^2 P- Mar- 
shall Metal Working Toots 61 ‘Hie die which cuts the 
thread is made i<» two halves, and is placed in a ‘stock, or 
holder, fitted with an adjusting screw.. .A set of stocks and 
dies consists of one stock with a scries of interchangeable 
dies to cut threads of different sizes. 


34. The shorter and thicker of the two pieces 
composing a T-square or an L-square. 

J- Smith Panorama Set. ^ Art II. 699 A thin flat 
ruler called tlie blade, let perpendicularly into the middle 
u piece called the stock.. .The blade being laid on 

the paper, ^and the stuck brought up close to the edge of the 
It IS very readily used in ruling. 1857 W, Binns 
Elent. Orthogr. Projection 1. (18621 6 Place the stock of the 
T square against the left hand side of the drawing-board. 
2902 P, Marshall Metal Working Tools 25 'Phis of course 
can only be the case when the blade and (he stock have 
their respective Inner and outer surfaces perfectly parallel. 

35 . In a plane, (he block in which the plane-iron 
is fitted, i- Also, the block carrying the axe of a 
‘ maiden ’ or beheading instrument. 

1639 in J. J. Cartwright Hiit. Yorks. (iBja) 339 

They let runne the stock w'^ -y* hatchet in. 2825 J. Smith 
Panorama bci.ff Art I. 107 'l*he block of wood in which 
the blade or Chisel of a plane is fixed, is called the stocL 
^ 36. 1 he head of a brush (in which the bristles are 
inserted). Also, the wooden head of a wool-card. 

2835^Ure Philos. Mannf. 245 [The two rows of teeth] are 
fixed into a wooden stock or head c, which. .has a handle 
d fixed into it. x837WiinTOCK Bk. TradesiiZ^z) 84 (Brush- 
maker), The wood, or ‘stock*, thus shaped has afterwards a 
numberofsmall holes drilled through it at regular distances. 

37. The wooden case of a lock. 

2833 Loudon Encyel. Archil. § 84 And.. eight-inch fine 
plate Slock locks (locks with a wooden back, or slock). 

33. FlaX’dresstn^. One of the beaters in a 
scutching-mill. (Cf. 32 ). 

2776 Young 7V//r/r>'/.(i78o)I.3i? Two beetling cylinders, 

. .a pair of stocks, a W'a.shing wbcel. i85o lire's Diet. Arts 
II. 234 Short arms, to which are nailed the sto^s, which 
are parallelogram shaped blades of hard wood, with the 
edges partially sharpened. 

V. Concrete senses of uncertain or mixed origin. 
i*39. A mouse-trap. [Cf. Moose- and Norw. 
stok trap (for birds).] Obs, 
c 1x73 Lamb, Horn, 53 purh h* sweotc smel of Jjc chese, 
he bicherreS monic mus to J>c stoke. 

40. A Stocking. Now only dial. See Nethee- 
STOCK, Upper stock. 

The upper stock was the upper and wider part, and the 
nether stock the lower part, of the ho^e. Without the defin- 
ing word, stock denoted the Netherstock or slocking. 

2456-7 in Fabric Rolls York Minster iSurtees) 208 Aleam 
suhtuniculam de harden cloth, cum stokkes de correo. 2330 
Privy Purse Exp. Hen. Vlll (1827) 9; Euery one of them 
ij payer of hosen and ij payer of stockls. 1546 Acc. Ld. 
Htgk Treas. Scot. IX. 27 Tua cinis fyne puipure welwote 
to be ane pair of stokes of hois to the saidyames..viijli. 
2364 Reg. Privy Council Scot. I. 308 Ane pair of almany 
stokkis of blak sating, drawln out with tanetei.^ *S77"^7 
Hooker CAwh. 89/2 in HoUnshed, He hit vpon the 
letter, bare it awale in theheele of his stocke. a 2592 Ureeke 
Vision Wks, (Grosort) XII. 209 His legs were small, Hosd 
within a stock of red. 2596 tjHAKS. 7 am, Shr. nr. u. 67 
With a linnen stock on one leg, and a kersey boot-hose on 
the other. 262* Drayton /V/>'-o.'^.xvi. 350 Be.oreibe costly 
Coach, and silken st-xk came in. 2876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. 
237 Nowthen, I am ready forgoing — stxk, shoes, andgaiier. 

41. A swarm of bees. 

(Cf. Du. stok, G. stock, a blve; but connexion is doubtful 
on account of the difference in sense. Cf. Jiowever quoL 
167s, where the word appears to have the Du. sense,] 
xsW MS. Ace, St. John's Hosp,, Canterb., T.*iere is a 
swarme found by WyI<on and aseruante,.seruaunt to haue 
the fyrsie swarme and Wilson the next and .so the stocke 
remayne to the house. 2377 Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iv. 
177 b, You may soone leame where thejr \sc. bces’J stxkes 
(L. examina] be, 1649 OciLBV Vitg. Georg, ii. (1684) 89 In 
rugged Bark the Bees conceal their StXKS (L examina}. 
167s Gedde New Discov. Bee-kouses ■y> A stxk full of Bees 
and Honey. 1679 M. Rusden Further Discov. Bees 68 
A swarm in May, or June, is called a Stxk at Michaelmas. 
1793 Trans. Soe. Arts V. 387 The greatest number of Stxks 
of Bees, not fewer than thirty. 

42. The portion of a tolly which was given to 
the person making a payment to the Exchequer. 

The counterpart kept in the Exchequer was called the foil 
or counterstock. In Anglo- L. the terms were stipes and 
folium. Cf. F, souche (lit. tree-trunk), the longer of they wo 
portions of a tally, hence also the counterfoils in a register 
or cheque-book. 

a 260X Sir T, Fanshawe Praet, Exelu (1658) 98 T*he 
joyners of the tallies do sec if the stxk and the file do 
agree in hand, letter, and joyning. 1642 C. Verson Conr/cf. 
Exek. 44 The stxke is delivered to the party that paid 
the money for b1< discharge, and the foile Is cast Into the 
Chamberlaines chest, 2671 E. Ciiamberlayne Pres. St. 
Eng, II. (ed. 5) xor The Countcrfoylcs of the Talleys. .so 
exaaly ranged, .that they may be found out, to be joyned 
with tneir re->peciive Stock or Tally. 17x4 (Bp. Atterbury] 
Eng. Advice to Freeholders 4 Boroughs are rated on the 
Royal Exchange, like Stocks and Tallies. 

43. [Short for Stock-gillyfloweb.] a. Any 
plant of the cruciferous genus Matthlola. b. Vir~ 
ginian stock ; the cruciferous plant Malcolmia 
maritima, having flowers somewhat resembling 
those of the stock-gillyflower. 

2664 in VemeyMem. (*907) II. 208 To smell ibesucklms and 
the stocks and to .*;ce the new trees grow, 2728-46 Thom- 
son Spring 533 'ITie. .lawh stock that scents the garden 
round. 2760 J. Lee lniro<l. Bot. App.323 Slock, Virginian, 
Hesperis. 2796 C. Marshall Gardening xix. (1813) 347 
The French stock is very fioriferous, and movt apt to co*”® 
double. 2844 Lady G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton 
IK. XX. 49 The delicate lilac flowers of the Virginian Swk. 
2856 M. Arnold Thyrsis rii. And stocks in fragmnt blow, 
2894 Bridges Carden Sept. Poems (1912) 3°^ 
courtly purple, and aromatic phlox. 1908 R. Bacot ei, 
Cutkbert xix. 237 “Iiie sweet night-flovermg stock. 


44 . A kind of stiff close-fittingneckcloth, formerly 
worn by men generally, now only in the army. 

In the first quot. app. the collar-band of a shirt 
JZ1700 Evelyn Diary June i6,s, They [the Venetian no- 
hihty] also weare their collar open to shew the diamond 
button of the stock of their shirt. 1731 Centl. Mar. I. .3/ 
He lay in his Stock, which was so tight about hts Neck, 
that tt near strangled him. 1743 Whyte's Poems in Fair- 
holt tostume (i860) sgt The stock with buckle made of 
plate Has put the cravat out of date. 1753 Land. Mar. 
Oct. 460/2 I.et the stock he well plaited, in fanciful for^ 
*755 Johnson, .Stock, something made of linen; a cravat - 
a close neckcloth. 1^4 Poston Even. Post in Alice M. 
x^rle Costume Col, Times (1E94) 169 N€we.st fashion’d 
plaited Stocks. 2782 Cowpeb Let. to Unwin 23 May, My 
neckcloths being all worn out, 1 intend to W'car stocks. 
In that case, I shall be obliged to you if you will buy me 
a handsome stock-buckle. 2802 C. James Milit. Diet., 
Stock, a part of an officer’s dress which con.-.ists generally of 
black silk or velvet, and is worn round the neck.. The 
soldier’s stock is of black ribbed leather.. , Red stocks ^rere 
formerly worn in the guards.^ x8e6 Sir R. Wilson Jml. 11 
Feb. Li/e^xZbi) I. 307 The isvue of an order this morning 
for every officer in the garrison (of (Zape Town] to %vear 
black leather stwks 1 x8x8 Scott Rob Roy i, He had the 
&tme..suit of light broNvn clothes, ..the same stock, w'ith 
its silver buckle. 2825 Sir H. Cockburn Mentor, ii. 131 llie 
disclosure of the long nwk by the narrow bit of muslin slock. 
2837 Dickens Pichiv. ii, An old stock, without a vestige of 
shirt collar, ornamented bis neck. 2840 J, P. Kennedy 
Quodlibet x. (i860) 137 His shirt collar was turned down over 
a narrow horse-hair stock. x868 Queen's Regul. Army 
§ 6 o 4^» The wearing of Stocks may be dispensed with on 
the line of March. 2892 Kipling Barraek-rcom Ballads, 
Cells 16 But 1 fell away with the Corp’ral’s stod:, and the 
best of the (^rp’ral’s shirt. 

b. An article of clerical attire, consisting of a 
piece of black silk or stuff (worn on the chest and 
secured by a band round the neck) over which the 
linen collar is fastened. 

2883 OJfie, Yearbk. Ck. Eng, p. iv (Advt.), Clerical Collars 
and Stocks.. .Stuff Stocks 3/6; Silk do., 5/-*; Slock Bands 
5/6 per dozen. 

45. The udder of a cow. Now dial, 

2608 Topsell Serpents 218 Afterward that Cowes vdder or 
stocke dryeth v^pe, and neuer more yeeldeth any milke, 
Med. (Kent), This cow has a very large stock but I don’t 
know that she’ll give over-much milk. 

46. A rabliit-bnrrow. Notv dial. Cf. Stop sb. 
v]\t Coinpl. Family-Piece n, L 303 I'he Bucks will kill 

their young ones, if they can come at them ; and therefore 
Nature hath so decreed i^ that the Does prevent them by 
Slopping or covering their Stocks or Nests with Earth or 
GraveL 1876 Surrey Gloss. 2883 Hnmpslu Gloss, 

VI. A fund, store. 

The senses pouped under this bead are not found in the 
other TeuL bnguages except by adoption from English. 
Their origin is obscure, and lo^sibly several different 
lines of development may have blendra. 'Ihus the appli- 
cation of the word to a trader’s capital may partly involve 
the notion of a trunk or stem (branch 1) from which the 
gains axe an outgrowth, and partly that of ‘fixed basis 
or ‘foundation * (branch II); cf. Fund. Sense 47 maybe 
derived Immediately from that of ‘mone>.box and have 
given rise to uses coincident with sen-es o( different origin. 
The application to cattle Ls primarily a specific use of the 
.sense ‘ store *, but ibe notion of ‘ race ’ or * breed * (sense 3) 
has had some share in its development. 

+47. A sum of money set apart to provide for 
certain expenses; a fund, Obs. 

2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 27 A stoke to fynde j'erly ij 
tapeas lyght. 2547-8 in E. Green Somerset Chantries (1888) 

20 Redy money gyven by Robte Holcombe to remajmeio 
stocketo the saide use [xc. lights]. 2548 in Hudson 6c lingey 
Rec. Norwich (2920) JI. 126 All gU3 Ide stockU whaisoeuer 
their be withyn this citie shalbe employde tow'ardes the 
fyndyng feyeng of the rever of the same citie. exsso 
Yorksh. Chantry Sum. (Surtens; II. 478 There is a stoke of 
xxijx. yeven to the finding of a light in the said chapell. 
2353 kuv. in Ann. Dice. Licit/, (t863> 7, xxjs. which re- 
mayned a.s a stoke to finde tapers in the churcbe. 2389 
Nashe Marlin Marprelate Wks. (GrMart) I. Eo That 
reuerend Elder of j’our Church, who being credited with 
the stocke of the poore,..was compiled to keeps it to 
himselfe, because [etc.]. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's 

Lett. (voL III.) 156, I feare mee, the Stocke that was 
appoynted for paying of me, will goe some other way. 
1643 in Arber Transcr. Stationers' Rrg. (1875) I. 590 The 
Committee, .resolved upon the Couipanles sudden setting 
upon ti-e printing the Bible hyanew Slock. 1663 Gebcier 
Counsel Venturing a stock to fetch A urum Horizoutale 
from the East Indies. 1676 Earl Essex in Essex Papers 
(Camden) 55 There will be a surplu.s of near 3000 1, [MS. 
3000 J which may be kept in stock for any contingencj’. 

Andros Tracts II. 42 To make a Voluntary Subscription 
for a stock to bear the Charges of a 'i’riall at Law. 2728 
Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlewell 11. xxv. 127 He set a^ide 
fxrastanding Stock. .One Hundred Pound. [2881 C. R. 
Rivikcton Rec. Stationers' Co. 18 Ihere were originally 
five different trading stocks, called respectively the Ballad 
Stock, the Bible Stock, the Irish Stock, the Latin Slock, and 
the English Stock.] , 

+ 48. A cap.tol sum to trade with or to invest; 
capital as distinguished from revenue, or principal 
as di>linnnished from interest, Obs. 

15^ Pit%-. Per/. (W. dc W. 153') =8 >>. 
hath gyuen to vs ns a stocke to xaipy ■" 
for ihc profyte of our owne soulcs. i .locVe b-voE 

II. iic, (1E67) 77 How can yc now get ,;r, iS™ 

eouc? (V^hi-i fa 

AwDELAvZ-rff/. Vacab. Sboipc jon^ , stock 

kyude of Occupier, 

of mony to occupy withajl. 2573 i -tori-.. -(Kn u-a^ 

[^^rtimftr^ g^id .an^ silver] 

Thomas in preatit money, siok and p. olEte. 1613 J. White 
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Two SertnAt^i^ 69 Prisoners, and distressed housholders, 
yong tradesmen that want stocks: must be thought on, 
16x4 Ralegh Hist. IVorld v. ii, S 2. 377 He thinkes that 
all this is too little for a stock, though it were indeede a 
good yearlie Income.^ 16^7 Yarranton Eng:. Iviprov. 47 
Let each County begin with two thousand Pounds Stock 
apiec#‘. Ibid. 98 The Factors would joyn stock together, 
and set up our Trade In some other place. x68i-6 J . Scott 
Chr, Life (1747I III. 454 A Master coining to take account 
of his Servants, among whom he had entrusted a Stock of 
Ten Pounds. 1694 E. Phillips tr. Milton's Lett, State 
287 Lest he should lose his Ship and Lading, together with 
his whole principal Stock, atyoo Evelyn Diary 13 Aug, 
1641, The reson of this store of pictures and their cheapness 
proceedes from their want of land to employ their stock. 
1760 Cautions 4- Adv. OJfcers of Army 8, I hope you will 
thoroughly weigh with yourself whether you are posseS‘^ed 
of a .sufficient Stock to enable you to discharge your Duty 
without repining, 

IS9S Daniel Civ. IVars ii, iv, And on the Hazard of 
a bad Exchange Have ventur’d all the Stock of Life beside. 
ai 6 $z j. Smith Sri. Disc. v. iv. (1821) 155 To prepare our 
own souls more and more to receive of his liberality... that 
the stock which he is pleased to impart to us may not lie 
dead within us. 1665 Howard fnd.Queen ii. i, Why should 
you waste the Stock of those fair Eyes ? 

t b. 7b spend upon the stock : to trench on one’s 
capital. Obs. 

16x7 Morvson Itin. 1. 109 And lest by spending upon the 
stocke, my patrimony snould be wasted^ I [etc.l. 1663 
Gurnall Chr.. in Arm. iii. 253 That Minister must needs 
spend upon the stock, that hath no comings in from a con- 
stant Trade in his Study. 

fo. An endowment for a son; a dowry for a 
daughter. Also Jig". Obs. 

1527 Lane. Wills tChetham Soc.) I. 17 Item to hyr son 
Jusiinean xx** to make hym astokkew*. 158X Mulcaster 
V. (1B87) 34 To write and read wel which maybe 
iointlygoiten is a prety stocke fora poore boye. 1605 Lond^ 
Prodigal v. t. 400 Why this is well, and toward faire Luce's 
stocke, heres f »riie shillings, c 1639 Cowley A/isc., To Ld. 
Falkland 32 Whilst we like j*ounger Brothers, get at best 
But a small stock, and miLst work out the rest, 1685-6 Stil- 
LiNCFi.. Serin, (1698; 1 1 1 . i. 3 Therefore nothing would satisfie 
him (the young prodigal] unless he were intrusted with the 
Stuck which was intended for him. 

f d. In stock : possessed of capital. Out of 
stock : without means. (Cf. out ef funds.) 

1648 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1 . 256 In regard 
y^ y* Colledge h wholey out of stocke, .y** chest-keepers 
wer requested to [etc.], 1671 {S. Collins] Pres. Si. Russia 
xii, 5X 'rhis put the man in stock, whereby he began to drive 
a Trade. 

e. fig. phrase. Upon the stock of\ on the ground 
or basis of. Obs. Very frequent in Jer. Taylor. 

1647 Clarrndon Hist. Reh. vi. § 229 Which (helpl they 
had no hope to procure but upon the stock of alteration 
of the government of the Church. 1649 J er. Taylor Great 
Exemp, II. v 5 , ii He who beleeves upon the onely stock of 
education, made no election of his faith, [bit. u. vii. 33 
Upon the same stocke S. Cbrysostome chides the people of 
his Diocese for walking, and laughing and prating in 
Churches. 1692 South tzSerm. (1697) I. 275 Few practical 
Errors in the wprld^ are embraced upon the Stock of Con- 
viction, but Inclination. xSax Lamb Elia Ser. 1, My First 
Play^ The theatre became to me, upon a new stock, the 
most delightful of recreations. 
t 49 . An estate orproperty lhat produces income; 
a person’s total property. Obs. 

15s* Latimer Serin. St, yohn Evang. (1584) 282 It shall 
not be a diminishing^ of theyr stockes, but it shall be rather 
an increase then a diminishing. 2579 Spensrr Shepk. Cat, 
^ly 192 They han great store and tliriftye stockes. 1587 
Turberv. Tnig. Tates 22 Whose land and fee de- 

scended orderly Unto the Sonne, with store of other slocks, 
1646 Ckashaw Steps 97 The steward of our growing stocke. 
<ri665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Huiehwson (1885) I. 
285 Bui they, having stock:; and families, were not willing 
to march as far as the army, a 1687 Petty Pet. Arith, ti. 
(*6gi) 38 If the Stocks of laborious and ingenious Men., 
should be diminished by a Tax, and transferred to such as 
do nothing at all, (etc.l. 1771 Beattie Minstrel i. xiv, Au 
honest heart was almoNt all his stock. 

+ b. Public stock : the properly held for public 
purposes by a nation, municipality, or community- 
1663 Patrick Pa*’nb. Pilgrim 1x5 A poor Widow, 
who had cast all her living into the publick stock. X70X 
W. WoTTON /list. Rome {Mareus) iv. 60 The Public Stock 
was well near exhausted by Verus's Prodigality, c 17x0 
Celia Fiknn^ Diary (1888) 92 'They have a great publick 
stock belonging to ye (^rporalion. 2770 Lanchorne /’/«- 
tarckU%^^) 1. 184/2 Itappears .that the public stock of the 
Athenians amounted to 9700 talents. 

O, Movable pioperty. 

2776 Adam Smith W. A' v. ii. II 412 The funds or sources, 
of revenue which may peculiarly belong to the sovereign or 
commonwealth mu«.t consist cither in stock or in land, 
t d. The aggregate wealth of a nation, Obs. 
2640 PvM in Ru^hw, Hist. Coll. iii. (1692) I. 22 By which 
means the Slock of the Kingdom is diminished. 27x9 Sv. 
Wooo.S‘//rT^ Trade\%\ 'Ihcreisnot any thing more certain, 
than that our Wc<t.India Trade has greatly enlarged our 
Stock. 2729 Swift I'roposal j2 'I'lie Nation’s stock 

will be thereby cncreavcd fiftythonsand pound‘;/er. 4 «nM//r. 
2796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. (1892) 110 If we look to our 
stock in the Eastern world, onr most valuable and system- 
aiick acquisuions are made in that quarter. 2825 McCul- 
loch Pet. Econ. it. iL 92 The whole ^produce of industry 
belonging to a country is said to form its stock. 

+ 50. The business capital of a trading firm or 
company. In stock (said of a person): in the 
position of a partner. Obs, 

C2600 Hesslowr Diary (1845' 276 A Note of all suche 
bookes as belong to the Stocke. 1613 Tafp /'atlem. Knorvl. 
233 *l*wo Marc'iants are in Company, B puttelh in 200 Ii 
more then A, B coniinueth in stocke 5 moneths, and A 7 


monethsi, theygaine oneas much as the other; the question 
is [etc.]. 1669 W, AIcliONBY] Pres, Si, United Provinces 
159 Many.. put in different summes, which all together 
made up six hundred thousand pound, the first stock upon 
which this [Dutch East India] Company has built its pro- 
digious Encrea.'ie. 1694J. Houghton CV//<r/, Improv.Husb. 
No. T22 T 4 Lately a Company of Gentlemen have made a 
Stock for Improvement ofTanningwith Eirch-Bark... Their 
i’annery is at Holloway. xC^-tLond. Caz. No. 3303/3 Each 
Member having Five hundred Pounds in the Stock of the 
Bank. 1798 Hutton d/o://:. (1806/ 1 . 224 They admit 

K as a third partner, who brought into stock 2800/. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Dnt, India 1 . 494 As the state of ihe money 
market rendered it tmadvisable to increase the Company's 
capital stock,, .the Court applied to the House for such aid 
as [etc.]. 

b. In Bookkeeping by Double Entry, the head- 
ing (more fully stock account ; see 65 ) of the ledger 
account which summarizes the assets and liabilities 
of the trader, firm, or company to whom the books 
belong. 

1588 Mulus Brie/e Insir. D vij, Then for your Creditor 
goe to the letter S. and there enter stocke as followeih; 
Stocke is in folio 2. 1674 f Collins Introd, Merchants- 
Arc. B 3 b, yohn Speed Debitor. January 2 'J'o Stock owing 
by him . .icol. 00 s. ood. Ibid. B 4, Per contra yohn Speed 
Creditor. January 7 By Stock for Three Months rebate 
[etc.]. 1732 J. Clark in B. F. Foster's Double Entry elite. 
(1852) Pref. p. ui. -Let it be supposed that the account 
of Stock is a real person employed to take care of my 
estate, and to render an account of the improvement he 
has made of it. 2771 Eneycl. Brit. I. 589/2 Therefore this 
accompt is closed, by being debited or credited to or by 
Stock, for the difference of its sides. Ibid. 593/2 Accord- 
ingly in your new Journal, the several particulars on the Dr 
side must all of them be made Drs to Stock. ^1789 Ibid. 
(ed. 3) 111 . 368/2 'i'hirdly, Accounts of Stock, Profit, and 
Loss. 2828-32 W F.nsTER, Stocky in book keeping, the owner 
or owners of the books. 1852 B. F. Foster Double Entry 
elite, (cd. 4 When the assets exceed the debt<, Stock or 
the proprietor is a creditor for the surplus, or, in the event 
of inso vency debtor for the deficiency. 

*}* 51. Money, ora sum of money, invested by a per- 
son in a partnership or commercial company. Obs. 

c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 1 . 12 By reason of the general, 
ity of commerce, — the banks, adventures, the common shares 
and stocks which most have in the Indian and other corn- 
antes, — the wealth doth diffuse it self here in a strange 
ind of equality. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 248 They 
[the Commons! were no way guilty of the troubles, the fears, 
and public dangers, which made men withdraw their .stocks, 
and ke^ their money by them. 2685 Caldwett Papers 
(Maitl. Club) 1 . 146 Tne East India Companie.,had very 
little advantage.. which he had reason to know, because he 
himselfe had a stock in it. 

/ig. 1686 Goad Cetest. Bodies iir. ii. 434 When I consider 
that I do hereby adv.ance a Stock towards the Discovery 
of the Cause, whether Celestial or no, I shall find some 
Mitigation of Censure. 1710 Steele Taller No. 225 P 2 
All . . Deviations from the Dasign of pleasing each other when 
we meet, are derived from Interlopers in Society, who want 
Capacity to put In a Stock among regular Companions. 

62. The subscribed capital of a trading company, 
or the public debt of a nation, municipal corpora- 
tion, or the like, regarded as transferable property 
held by the subsciibers or creditors, and subject 
to fluctnalions in market value. Also, in jiarticu- 
larized sense, a kind of stock, a particular fund in 
which money may be invested. 

In expressions like to buy or sell stocks, the word may be 
partly an application of sense 42, ‘tally'. Cf. quol. 17x4 
under that sense. 

In modern British use the application of the w'ord is 
narrowed; the sub-serx^d capital of a public company is 
called shaves when it is divided into portions of uniform 
amount, and stock when any de-ired amount may be bought 
or sold, in Brx ish use, also, when tbrre is no .specific indi- 
cation, stock is usually taken to refer to those portions of the 
National Debt, the principal of which is not repayable, the 
government being pledged only to the payment of interest 
in perpetuity. 

a 2692 Pollexfcn Disc, Trade (1697) A 4 b, Whether any 
profit can arise to the Nation by the advance of Slocks. 
1708 Swi^FT Abol, Chr, Misc. (172x1 281 The Bank, and 
East-India Stock, may fall at lea^t One per Cent. 1724 
Macky youm. Eng. I. ix. 113 You will see Fellows, in 
sh.nbby Cloaths, Selling 'I'cn or Twelve Thousand Pounds 
in Slock, though perhaps he mayn’t be worth xit the same 
time Ten Shillfn;^';. «2763 W. King Pol. .5- Lit. Anecd. 
(1819) 105 Sir VyilUam..had a fair estate in land, a large 
sum of money in the stocks, and [etc.]. 1777 Sheridan 
Sell. ScaJid, 111. X, He is forced to .^leil stock at a great loss, 
X78X D. Hartley Consul, Renesval Bank Charier x8 One 
hundred pounds of Bank stock E now worth about 2 20/. 
1784 CoWPKR Task IV. 26 The fall of stocks. 2842 Penny 
Cycl, XNllL jj/z Stocks, a texm applied to the various 
‘Funds’ whlchconsiiiuiethenation.d debt. 2845 McCulloch 
Taxation iir. it. (1852) 450 Though it bctrue..th.’it four and 
five per cent, stocks have always l/orne a lower relative value 
in the market than three per cent, stock, it is not tiixe that 
(ctc.J. 2839 Alt 52 ^ 53 iCict. c. 32 § 9 The expression 
‘stock’ shall include fully paid-up shares.^ 2898 W. J. 
Greenwood Business Tract. 42 Stock, Capital in a lump 
sum divisible into unequal amounts, large or small, to suit 
investors, instead of in shares of fixed or equal instalments. 
Englisli Govemraenl Consols are of this kind; al*o the 
stocks of some railw.ay companies. 1923 'Times 9 Aug. 17/6 
Furness stock did not move on the announcement of an 
interim dividend at the rate of a per cent. 

b. fig. phrase (colinq. or slang). 7b take (large 
etc.) stock in (rarely of ) ; to be interested in, attach 
importance to give credence to, 

2878 Masnue of Poets 326 All which T do xnost potently 
believe. Taking large .stock in Natural Selection. 2^5 
Homiletic Rev, Educated, and I believe scientific 

men, took stock in it [Blue Glass theory of cure]. 1892 


Bret Harte First Family Tasajara v, I never took stock 
of lhat story. 1902 Daily Chron. 2 Apr. 6^3 There are many 
tales of the manilestailun of natural gas in Sussex, which I 
do not lake much .stock in. 

63. A collective term for the implements (dead 
slock) and the animals (live slock) employed in the 
working of a farm, an industrial establishment, 
etc. See also Roi.mng stock. 

1519 A'', C, Wills (Surtees 1908) I. 106 That mysonne.. 
have my ferme of Lenwyke..with the stocke iheruppon. 
<21676 Hale Piim, Orig. Man. 214 The Stock being 
exhausted one Year, left little for the supply of Tillage, 
Husbandry, or Inciease for the next. 2788 Priestley LtcU 
Hist. V, xhv. 324 Cattle . .bear a much lower price than corn, 
which requires more art, labour, and stock to raise it. 28*6 
Art of Brewing (ed. 2) 140 The costs of rents, of taxes, of 
agricultural stock, and of labourers’ wages, are much less now 
than heretofore in our memory they have been, 1836 (Mrs. 
Traill] Backwoods of Canaaa 26 Live and deadstock that 
go or are taken on board. 1842 W. Spalding Italy 4- Ital, 
Isl. III. 246 ‘i'he tenant was to find his own stock and tools. 
283X Grf.enwi:l[. Coat-Trade Terms, Forthumh, 4 Durh, 
$2 Colliery stock comprises the establishment of engines, 
waggons, horses and materials of every description requisite 
to carry on a colliery. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 111. v, 658 In- 
spectors, who report on the sufficiency of the worli and 
stocks of railways. 

1 b. Scots Law. Stock and teiiid \ the gross pro- 
duce of a farm, fishery, etc., \Yithout deduction of 
the tithe. Obs. 

2574 Beg, Mag. Sig. Scot. 1586, 367/2 Que salina csset 
libera a decimis, eo quod decime nunquam solite sunt 
separart, sed una lie stok et ieind inl^onli^sa sunt. 1588 
Reg. Privy Council Scot, IV. 280 Baith siok and teind 
thairof. [1652 in Agnew Hered. Sherijfs Ga/hnvay (1893) 

I I . 73 Salchnne pays in stock and teind tbretiy bulls victual, 
300 marks money.] 

54. spec, = Livestock; the animals on a farm; 
also, a colleclive term for horses, cattle, and sheep 
bred for use or profit. 

*S* 3*34 Fitzherb. Hush. 39 It is conuenient, that he rerc 
two oxe calues, and two cowe calucs at the least, to vpholde 
his stocke, 2608 Rowlands Humors LookingGlnsse (1872) 
25 This poore man had a Cow iwas all hiN stocke. 1649 
Milton hikon. 220 The people he accounts his Heard, his 
Caitell, the Stock upon his ground. 2660 F, Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's T 7 av. 348 'i'hey keep stocks of tame Eteer. 17^ 
M. Bishop Lifeg Adv. 4,1 frequently rode out with himm 
a Morning to look at his Stock. 2796 W. H, Marshall 
Yorksk. i,ed. 7) II. 347 .Stock; livestock. x8ox larmeds 
Mag. Apr. 22B Drovers are now buying lean slock briskly 
at good prices. iSjS Scott Hrt. aiial. xHv, The proofs he 
Itad given ol bis skill in managing stock. 2852 H, .^ kphbns 
Bk, /’izrw §4065 (1855) 11.240/2 Sailed hay is much relished 
by all kind.s of stock. 2890* K. Boldreuood ' Col, Reforwtr 
ix, But few stock were visible on the plain, 
b. Applied to slaves, 

2828-32 Webster, Stock, in the West Indies, the slave-s of 
a plantation, 2837 Hr. Martjnbau Soc. Awer, IL 42 Her 
I Virginia’s] revenue is chiefly derived from the rearing of 
slaves os stock for the southern market. 

56. A quantity (of something specified, whether 
material or immaterial) accumulated for future use; 
a store or provision to be drawn upon as occasion 
requires. Phrase, to lay in a stock, 

2638 Rous Heav. Acad. i. 4 Let him gather a stock of 
them, and lay them up for his use. 1639 Fuller War 

III. xi. (x6{o) 126 A Prince (as writers report; having a suffi- 
cient stock of valour in himself, but little liappy in express- 
ing it. ai 66 z Hevlin Laud fi668) 392 By making this 
agreement with them he put them into .such a stock of 
Reputation, lhat [etc.]. 2693 C. Dfvdkn yuvenaVs Sat, 
vn. 200 But oh, what stock of Patience wants the Fool, Who 
waste.s his Time and Breath in leaching School ! 2712 m 
xotk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. J. 242 When he has ac- 
quir'd to h^m^elf a good stock of reputation perhaps he will 
not envy ours. 2728 Gay Let, to Swift 16 May, I ..am in 
hopes to lay in a stock of health. 2738 Common Sense (1739) 
11 . 222 She dyes, alters, and Jurns her little Stock of 
Finery into all the Cbange.s which Fancy and Affectation 
produce in every Brain ol Quality. lyso Joiinson Ram/lec 
No. 209 P 2 You have not yet exhausted the whole stock 

of human infelicity. 2771 Franklin V\ ks, 1840 

I. 18, I wanted a slock of words. ^2774 Goldsm. Avir. 
Hist. II. 233 When..a stock of provisions sufficient to sup- 
port them the whole way, would be more than they could 
carry, ..they [etc.]. 2790 Burke TV. A’m Wks. 1808 V. 273 
That stock of general tiulh, for the branches of which th^ 
contended with their blood. 1604 Med. yml.Xll. 305 Ins 
frequently O 'served in the inoculated cow-pox. I haveswn 
it.. after 1 had been using mailer from the same stoex for 

upwards of three years. 182a Shelley Devils Walk xvi. 
For he is fat,.. How vast his slock of calf I 1843 (Pvcrof^ 

Hints to FreshmenxS Lay in a slock of Bryant's Kegaliasana 

Castle’s Sylvas, to acquire condition in your al se..ce. 18^ 
J^lACAULAY///j'/.i 5 ‘/ 3 ’^. xii. 111 . 228 The Stock of cannon balls 
was aimo-^t exhau-^led. 2507 J. A. Hodges EUttt. Phoiogr. 
(ed. 6) 81 An ever-increasing stock of glass negatives. 

d'b. Complement of population; also, a large 
number (of persons). Obs. 

2674 T. Lower in yml. friends Hist, Soc. (2923} July *44 
.Seeinge such stockes of Quakers did resort to nini. 2690 
Child Disc, Trade (1698) 246 With us, after that with long 
civil wais the land was half unpeopled, so as^till of bte 
years, xt came not to its full slock of people again. 

C. Alining. (See quot.) 

1709 T. Rooinson Nat. Hist. IVesfm: g Cumb, xv. 85 To 
see lhat rich Vein, and the Slock of Ore upon the Bank, 
which was like a little Mountain. 2886 G. r. Merrill in 
Ann, Rep. Smithsonian Inst. ii.(zB8g) ^7^ Stock, the useful 
rock taken from a quarry, 1909 Century Diet. SuppI . Stock, 
the material removed from a quarry which is of suitable size 
to be worked into marketable articles. 

, 58. The aggregate of goods, or of some specified 
kind of goods, which a trader has on hand as a 
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provision for the possible future recjuirements of 
customers. 

x 6<^-7 8^9 JKf7/. ///, c. 7 § lo The severa! Slockes 

,r P^^chment Pastboard or Vellum. 1756 Gettil, 

591/2 They all brew great Quantiiies, which they 
keep by them as a Stock in Hand. 18x4 Scott Let. in 
Loekhart{iZii\ IH. x. 322 ITiat baxing resolved, as they 
are aware, to relinquish publishing, you only wish to arail 
yourselves of this offer to the e.xtent of helping off some of 
your stock. 1833 Hr. Martikeau Loom 4- Lu^s^erit. ii. 21 
She might look through her father’s stock many times. 1833 
T. Holland Manttf. Metals II. 112 A large depot of arms 
had l^cn established in the Tower; and it was known to 
some in the trade, that of this warlike stock the government 
were desirous to dispose. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairxxw, 
The sculptors of those da\*s bad stocks of such funereal 
emblems in hand. xBsx Hawthorkk Ho. Sev. Cailes v. 
(1852) 59 * We must renew our stock. Cousin Hepzibah 1 
cried the little saleswoman. x868 hi, Pattisoh Academ. 
Org. V. 167 We have not cared to keep on hand a larger 
stock than we could dispose of in the season. x88x W. S. 
GiLBERT/VwWyT/tfrVy 1.(1895)35 You are in trade?.. 
So am I, Wholesale. What's wur stock? Tal. Mine's 
cheese. X885 Manch. Exam. 3 June 5/3 The market is re- 

f ioricd to be glutted, and the production has of late been 
argely going into stock. 1899 Daily Hezvs 1 Nov. 3/1 The 
authorities at Enfield say that they are well supplied with 
these guns out at the Cape, and that they are working for 
stock. 

b. Take stock. In commercial use, to make an 
inventory of the merchandise, furniture, etc. in 
one's own {rarely in another’s) possession, record- 
ing its quantity and present value. Hence Jig.y to 
make a careful estimate of one’s position "with 
regard to resources, prospects, or the like. To 
take stock ofi to reckon up, evaluate ; also coUoq. 
to scrutinize (a person) with suspicion or interest. 

x«6 Country yrnl. or Craftsman 14 Aug. i/r [Innkeeper 
to Exciseman.] GoodmoiTow..Mr. Gage... I hope j’ou have 
no Information against Me.. .Did you not take Stock but 
lastNight? x8asCoLERiDGE^///x^C/?.(i83i)x84 How^'ague 
and general these [thoughts] are even on objects of Sense, 
the few who at a mature age have sertouslj* set about ibe 
discipline of their faculties, and have honestly taken stocky 
best know by recollection of their own state. x8a5 Hew 
Monthly Mag. XVI. 19 It may therefore be w*orlh while at 
this commencement of a new year for us to balance accounts 
with our readers, and, in the trader's phrase, to ‘ lake stock *. 
1840 Macaulay Ess.^ Clive r 7 The business of the ser^•ant 
of the Company was not, as now, to conduct the judicial, 
financial, and diplomatic business of a great country, but to 
take stock [etc.]. x8s7 Borrow Eom. Rye xivi, One day, 
being at a place called the Escurial, 1 took stock, as the 
tradesmen say, and^ found I possessed the sum of eighty 
dollars won by playing at cards. 1865 Slang Diet. 247 To 
take stock of one, to scrutinize narrowly one whom you 
have reason to suspect. 1867 W. Johnson in Farrar ^xx. 
Lib. Edue,{iS67) 333 You will find the historian taking 
stock of human knowledge for the end of the Middle Ages. 
1877-81 Voyle & Stevenson Mitit, Diet. Suppl. 36/2 A 
combatant officer appointed to ' take stock *, either at home 
or abroad, Is entitira to receive extra pay of 5X. a day. 1883 
TttoVD^ShoriStnd.lV.n.t.166 Itis, perhaps, ..occasionally 
well to take stock of our mental expmence. 1885 Miss 
Bradoon Wyllar^s Weird li, How is it that you who are 
so sharp could not contrive to spot him when you took stock 
of the passengers? 2893 Times 30 May 9/3 It is always the 
custom with practical politicians to take stock of what has 
been done.. and what can be done. 1896 H. 4- Q. Ser, vm. 
IX. 158/2 A narrow squint window at the back of one of 
them enabled its occupant to take stock of any one w*bo 
might knock at the door of bis neighbour. 

c. In stock ; in the possession of the trader. 

1618 in J[. Cbamock Hist. Mar.Archit. (zSoi) II. 237 There 
will remaine in stock at Deptfort^sS t. 14 c. o q. o lb. z89t 
Law Reft Weekly^ Notes 44/1 The defendant had^ about 
forty copies of the impression in slock which he desired to 
sell. x8^ W. J. Greenw'ood Commere, Corresp. (ed. 2) 3, 

I intend to dispose of the whole of the goods in stock. 

57. The liquor made by boiling meat (with or 
without vegetables, etc.) and used as a foundation 
for soup. 

1764 Eliz. Moxon Eng. Housnv. (ed. g) 119 You must 
make your stock the day before you use iL 1844 H. Ste- 
FHCNS Rk. Fartn II. 169 Its decoction forms an excellent 
stock for various dishes. 1870 Dickens E. Drood vi. Stock 
for soup became fragrant in the air of Minor Canon Comer. 
x8S5 Sat.Rev. 6 Mar. 328/2 Vatel himself.. would not have 
hesitated to make a stock for hb master Conde, or his king 
Louis the Magnificent, out ofeod's-heads. 

b. getu The raw material from which anything 
is made; material. Chiefly with prefixed word 
as in PAPER-stock, soap-stock. 

2873 Spo.n Workshop Rec. Ser. u 330 In its natural slate, 
fat .'.IS always associated with., foreign matters, which must 
be separated before it can be used as ^r.dle st^k. 1875 
Paper-stock [see Paper sb. 12]. 188* Encycl. Bnt. XIV. 
384/2 In these the stock is exposed to the strongest tanning 
liquors. . , 

58. Card-playing, a. In certain games, the por- 
tion of the pack of cards which is not dealt out, 
but left on the table to be drawn from according 
to the rules of the game. 

[Cf. Du. sioky Norw. stokky in the same sense.] 

2584 R. %ca-zDiscffV, IfV/cAxr.xin.xxvii.(i8S6)273 Tjjow 
upon the Stocke the nether card. 2607 Heywood Wont. 
Killed iu. Kindn. E. 2b, This Queene 1 haue mote 

then mine owne, you see. Giue me the stocke. x674Co^on 
Compi. Gamester \i. (16S0) 65[Gleek] 'I’be Dealer delivers 
the Cards by four till every one bath twelve, and the r«t 
are laid on the Table, for the Stock, being in number eight. 
Ibid. WL 69 [L'Ombrc] There will remain thirteen Cardan 
the Stock. X73* Swift Peemsy Beasts' Confess. 193 H® 
heard there was a club of cheats. Who. .Could change the 
stack, or cog a dye. 2830 Hardie Hoyle (Piquet) Talon, 
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or slock, b the eight remaning cards, after twelve are dealt 
to each person. 2878 H. Glees Ombre 19 After dealing be 
places the remaming thbleen cards before him, and they 
are called the Stock. 

b. The set of cords used in a particular game 
(whether a pack, or one or more incomplete packs). 

2584 W. Three Ladies Land. it. Aiiij, Nowe all the 
Cardes in the slock are delte about. 2895 G. J. Masson 
sporting Diet., [In Beztaue.] Siock,t\\z number of packs of 
cards corresponding \riih the number of players, shuffled 
together and ready to be dealL 
f C. = Hakd sb. 33 . Obs. 

2637 Rutherford Zx//.(t836) 1 . 357 That Kirk and Com- 
monwealth are in hb band, like a stock of cards, and that 
he dcaleth the play to the mourners of Zion [etc.], e 2641 
Cleveland Smectymnuus Poems (1677) 39 So many Cards 
ith* Stock, and yet be bilk'd? 2659 Shuflmg, Cutting 4- 
Deatingt Shall I not play? My Lord Protector hath given 
me a Stock, and lie pack the Cards with all the Cavalier- 
Gamesters in the Town. 

VH. 69. In imitation of compounds like Lean- 
v^G-siock^ WHiPPiKc-jAir^, where the sb. has the 
sense i b of 5 , there have been formed many com- 
binations of stock with a preceding vbl. sb., which 
designate a person as the habitual object of some 
kind of contemptuous or unpleasant treatment. 
(There is probably in these formations some notion 
of sense i c, the implication being that the person 
is iieated as if incapable of feeling.) Examples, 
which appear in this Dictionary as main words or 
under their first element, are floating-, gaurittg, 
gazing-, Jesting-, laughing-, mocking-, pointing-, 
sporting-, talking-, torluring-stock\ the following 
quots. contain one or two nonce-words that have 
not been registered in their alphabetical place. 

*545 Hen. VIII Sp. Parlt. (2642) A 4, Not lo dbpnle, 
and make Scripture a ratling and taunting-stocke against 
Priests and Preachers. 1580 Lyly Eupkues 4- his England 
(.Arb.) 444 Then shall you be like stars to the wbe, who are 
now but staring stockes to the foolbh. 2630 B. Josson 
New Inn i. vi. (1631)02, Therefore [she] might indifferently 
be m ade T he courting-siock, for all to praetbe on. 

VXII. Combinations. 

60. Similatively (with ref. tosense 1 c), as stock- 
log*, stock-headed, -like adjs. Also stock-blind, 
-dead, -deaf adjs., as blind (etc.) as a stock. 
Hence perh. stock-fuHiz. rarT“^, cbock-fnll, cram- 
fuU. Also Stock sTiLt- 

[CC Do^stokblind, G.siockblindi G.sioekiaub stock.deaf; 
Du, stokstiN, G. stocksteif stiff as a poker; Du. stokoud 
ver>* old ; G. stockdunkel, -finster piteb^iark.] 

WvckeRI-ev Country Wife 11. 1. 21 True Lovers are 
blind, *stockblind. 2802 Ceddocs Hygeia i. 32 He w'as 
.stock-blind; so could not judge of me by my exterior. 266a 
T. Davies ir. Olearius* Voy. Ambass. 236 A corpulent, fat 
hlaa..fell dovi*n *stock-d»d, as soon as be came to the 
shrine. x85s Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 72 Though be is 
‘ *stock.dttaf *, be has a bodily feeling of music, and different 
instruments b-ve different effects upon him. 1783 Miss 
Burney Cecilia v. xil, I’m sure the garden Is so *stock full, 
that if there was lo come many more, I don’t know where 
they could ernm 'em. 2904 M. Hewlett Queen’s Quair n. 

279 That ^stock-headed siarcr out of painted eyes. 2878 
Browning Poets Crotsic Ixi, Does he stand *siock-Iikc 
henceforth? 2689 HxcKZRtsciLLCeremony’Mongeriii.Wks. 
1716 II. 408 [My Cereroony-MoogerJ is the great *Stock- 
logg of the Church, that has neither fire nor beat within. 

61. In sense 4 , as siock-grenver, f -head ; + stock- 
grafted a., grafted by means of a slit or cleft in the 
stock ; t stock-grafting, cleft-grafting, 

1523.34 FiTZHERB. Husb. 5 238 Take toughe cleye..and 
ley it >’ppon the stocke-hced, 2707 MoRTiMER/frrx^. (1721) 
11.263 Medlars maybe cleft, or Stock-grafted, on iheWbite 
Thom, 2732 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Crafting, Cleft 
Grafting, which is also call'd Stock or Slit-grafting. 284* 
Loudon Subitrbofi Hort. 562 As practised by the stock- 
growers in propagating plum and Paradise stocks. 

62. In sense 52 , as stock \-bsll, -board, -dealer, 
-list, i* -ojpee, -zaalering; stock certificate, a docu- 
ment issued by the Treasury, entitling the holder 
to a certain amount of a particular government 
stock; stock-indicator, -ticker, a telegraphic 
instrument for recording variations in the price of 
stock; stock receipt (see quot.). Also Stock- 
broker, etc- 

1760-73 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (2809) IV. So [He] 
produced bank and *stock bills to the amount of., five thou- 
sand pounds. 2873 Cuyle* Heart^Life 123 The reckless 
eambUng operations of *stock-boards or * the street 2863 
Act 26 4- 27 Viot. c. 28 § 6 A *Siock Certificate, .shall entitle 
the Bearer to the Stock therein described. 2903 Westm. Gas. 
30 Sept. 10/2 A firraof *slock-dcalers, 2892 Ccntiay Diet., 
•Stock-indicator. xBsSSimmonds/?/^/. Trade, *Stock.list,7i 
list published dailyorperiodically, enumerating the leading 
stoclU dealt in ; the prices current ; the actual transactions, 
etc. J737 J. Chahberlayne St. Ct. Brit. 11. (ed. 33) 271 
(South Sea office) Chief Clerk of the •Stock-office. 290X 
CkiRoiNCLEY Viet. Stock Exch. Terms £6 *Steek Receipt. 
This is a Recelptf in printed form, filled in by the seller of 
Consols and other Registered Stocks^ and given by him to 
the buyer at the lime the transfer is made. 2886 Boston 
(Mass.) Tml. X7 July 2/3 The *Stock Ticker. 2899 Westm. 
Gaz. 20 Apr. 10/2 A narrow strip of paper rcr'embhog 
a stock-ticker tape. 2W3 Nation (N. Y.) 22 Oct. yxjh 
* *Stock-watering ' means simply an Increase in th® 
of shares into which the property of a corporation is divideo. 

63. In sense 54, vsstock-breeder,-car,-dealer,-famt, 
-farmer, -farming, feed, feeding, -food, -grower, 
-house, •^-husbandry, -master, -minder, -oivner 


-raiser, -raising, -ranch, -range, -run, -station, 
-tram, -yard; stock-horse Austral., a horse 
trained to carry a stock-rider ; stock-hut Austral., 
the hut of a stockman; stock-rider a 

man employed to ride after cattle on an unfenced 
station ; stock-riding, the occupation of a stock- 
rider ; stock-route Austral., a right of way for 
travelling cattle through occupied land; stock- 
whip Austral., a whip for driving cattle. Also 
Stockholder, -keeper (etc.), Stockjiak. 

2815 sporting Mag. Mr. George Flower.. Me- 

nno 'stock-breeder. 2875 Knight Diet. Mceh. 2390 *Stock- 
ear, a railway-car for carrying caltl^ horses, sheep, bogs, 
Kitlinc Dafs Work 222 There were oil-cars, 
and hay-cars, and stock-cars full of lowing beasts. 2885 
Mar.eh.Exam. 17 Mar, 5/2 Duties on live meat in Germany 
fail in protecting ‘stockdcalers. jBo6SydneyCns.in O’Hara 
Hist, N. S. Wales (1817) 289 Well adapted either to an 
arable or •stock farm. 1768 Ann. Reg. 149 The •stock 
farmers have greailysuffei^, as the lambs were much hurt. 

Trollope Est. xvi. 183 In *stock.farming the 

chief thing is not to have too many beasts. 29x5 Edin. Rev. 
Jan, 83 The Ana (or Anna) tree. .is said to give the best 
•stock-feed in the whole world. 2879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. 
in. 37 Crops used for *slock.feeding. 1894 Jml. R.Agric. 
Soc. Dec, 646 A proportion of the produce grown is retained 
on the farm, as •stock.fo^ or litter. 2876 Chamb. Jml. 
30 Dec. 845/x The experience of *stock-growers from aH 
s^tions for the last few years has proved [etc.]. 2865 H. 
Kingsley H illyars 4- Burions\, An aged •siockborse, which 
I ^d bought very cheap. 280S Sydney Gaz. in O’Hara 
Hist. NS. Wales (s8tj) 317 To be sold., with a go<^ 
dwelling-house, bam, stable, ’stock-houses, and a capital 
stock-yard, x^x Farnter’s Mag. Aug. 285 The general 
run of the soil of this tract .. renders it verj* eligible 
for what is called the *stock-husbandr^’. 2828 P. Cunning- 
ham N. S. Wales (ed, 3) II. 30 They, .paid a visit to a 
•stock hut inhabited by three Irecmen, at Puttj*. 2864 In- 
tel/. Observer J&n. 390 Veterinarians, sheep-breeders, ’stock- 
masters, and others practically acquainted with the diseases 
of our domesticated animals. 2859 Bartlett Diet. Atner. 
(ed. 2) 451 ^Stock-minder, one who takes care of cattle on 
the great prairies. 2865 Daily 'Jel. 28 Oct, 6/4 The Bel- 
gian Government has conferred a great boon.. on its •stock- 
owners [by checking a cattle plague]. 2874 Ravsiond btk 
Rep. Mines 314 A part. .of the large grant. .on which 
numerous ranch-men and *stock-raisers arc said to ^ve 
settled- 2868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agrie. (2869) 148 
Study of plants, meadows, and *slock-niising. Chamb. 
Jml. 30 Dec. 845/1 Eventually the stock-raising interests 
will be driven to the northern buffalo grass region. 2872 in 
S. De Amerieaitisms (1872) 129 An estancia or ’stock- 
ranch. 2859 Bartlett Dici.Amer. (ed. 2) 452 * Stock-range, 
the prairie or plain where cattle range or graze. 28S2 Cen- 
tury Mag. Aug. STi/i The bill country is all open as a stock- 
range, iB5a Comhilt Mag. Jan. 32 Broke in by one of my 
•sti^-riders up to fifteen stone. 2873 RoutUd^ds Ev. 
Bey’s Ann. loS/x The Grant brothers had been doing some 
very lidy bits of *stock-riding loa ^ 2890 * R. Boldeewood ' 
Col. Reformer xviii, The stock-riding contingent. 2886 
P, Clarke ^ New Chum* in Austral. 107, 1 saw it on the 
•stock-route to BathursL 2828 P. Cunningham N. S. 
Wales (ed, 3) II. 247 You oblige the settler to improve the 
grant, instead of keeping it as a mere •stock-run. 2858 
SiH^xosDS Diet. Trade, *Stoek-st(iiionyZ. district for rearing 
and herding cattles ^ x8u Bartlett Diet. Atner. (ed. 2) 452 
*Stock-train, a train of railroad cars loaded with cattle. 
2857 W. How'itt Tallangetta 1. ico The 'stock-whip, with 
a handle about half a >’ard long and a thong of three yards 
long, ofplaited bullock-bide, is a terrible instrument in the 
bands of a practised stockman. 2802 BarringtmCs Hist. 
N, S. Wales X- 373 A young ox was missed from the ’stock- 
yard at ToongabCc;. 2858 R. S. Svmzs Ask Mamma lx>*i, 
300 The first result we see of a gentleman farming being the 
increase of the size of his stock -yard. 

b. Indicating an animal that is chosen or kept 
for breeding purposes, as slock dog, mare, etc. Also 
stock-getter. 

z8ox Fartneds Mag. Apr. 222 The season throughout has 
been remarkably favourable to stock sheep. ^ 285X-61 May- 
HEW Lond. Labour III. 25/2 A black tan terrier., which was 
the greatest stock dog in London of that daj*. 2854 Poultry 
Chron. 11. 404 The purchase of fowls intended for stock- 
birdsshould not now be delayed. jMzCortthillMag.Jzn.^i 
A handsome little stock-mare. x86z H. H. Dixon Scott 4* 
Sebright iit. 265 Till within the last three years he [a stal- 
lion] was a very sure stock-getter, x886 C. Scott Sheep- 
Fartning 74 It. .is only advisable W'ilh some very special 
stock-ram, whose progeny are valuable. Century Diet., 
Stcckpish,..&s)i adapted or used for stocking rivers, ponds, 
lakes, etc. 1909 Idestm. Gaz. 13 Feb- 16/2 Another hundred 
good stock trout have been placed in the Henlw waters. 
2909 Chamb. Jml. Apr. 219/x It is very difficult to get 
good stock-ducks of the pure Aylesburj’ strain. 

64. In names of birds : stock annet, the common 


sheldrake, Tadoma eornuta ; stock drake [cf. Da. 
stok-, Norw. stokk-, Sw. stock-and), duck, the 
mallard or wild duck, Anas boscas; stock eagle, 
-eekle, etc. [Hickwaix] dial., the green wood- 
pecker; stock owl, the eagle owl. Bubo ignavus; 
stock pigeon = Stock-dove ; stock whaup, the 
curlew, Kuntenius arqtiata. 

285a MaCCILLI VRAV Brit. Birds V. 22 
..•^ockanneL 1773 Forster in Phil. Trans. LXII.419 
Mallard Drake... called ’Stock Drake at 
Bay. 2805 G. Barry Hist. Orkney Ist.jox 
..our ’st^duck. 2884 Upton-cn-Seyem Gloss., Stock. 

Kat. Hist.) -63 Wi'h 


Decker <11688 J. Wallace ueter, ise. xis-93; 

uf .6 Somwta!: the •siodc-oal and Eltleni Imv. fcen ran 
in Countrv 280s G. Barry Hist. Orkney 1st. 312 T he 
Kagle O^L « slock-owb 1783 Latham Gen. 
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Synopsis .Birds 11. 11.604 *Stock Pigeon, Columla- sonas^ 
>8x3 G, Low Fauna Oread,' Bo The larger curlew, called 
here *Stock-Whap. 

65 . Miscellaneous special comb. : stock accoxmt 
Book-keeping 50 b); stock beer, beer that is 
stored for ripening before being drunk ; stock- 
board, (a) the wooden board which forms the 
bottom of a brick-mould ; {k) in an organ, the 
upper board of a soundboard, above the sliders, 
on which the pipes immediately rest ; (c^) see 62 ; 
stock-book, a book in which an account is kept 
of goods in stock; f stock-bow, a crossbow; 
stock-brick [cf. sense 15], a hard solid brick, 
pressed in the mould; stock-brush, a brush 
with the bristles set in a flat stock or head; 

•f stock-buckle, a buckle used to secure the stock ; 
or cravat; stock-company, (a) ?a joint-stock 
company ; (k) a company the capital of which 
is represented by stock ; + stookis-dynt 4SV. ~ 
siingis-dint (see Sting sbX 3) ; f stock-drawers, 
stockings ; stock-father, the progenitor of a stock 
or race ; f stock-fowler, a kind of cannon or 
mortar (cf, stock-gun and Fowleb 3) ; stock-frost 
locals ground-ice ; .stock-gang, a ‘ gang' or set of 
mill-saws arranged to cut a log into boards at one 
passage through, the machine ; + stock-gold 
Theatr,,'^ property ' gold; + stock-gun (cf. stock- 
fowler) *, f stock-honey (see quot.); f stock- 
hose, hose of stout material worn over thinner 
hose; t stock-house, a prison where offenders 
were set in the stocks ; stock-ice local = stock- 
frost’, stock-knife, + (a) ?a' knife for cutting 
■wood; (Ji) a cutting inrtrument pivoted on a 
block (cf. stock-shave)’, stock-maker, a maker 
f (fl) of gun-carriages; (^) of musket-stocks; (^r) 
see quot. 1858 ; + stock-nail [cf. MDu. stoknagei\, 
s.thicknail; stock-nut, the hazel-nut; stock-pot, 
a pot in which stock for soups is boiled and 
kept; also Jig^', + stock-punished pa, pple., 
punished . by being set in the stocks ; stock- 
purse, a fund kept for the common purposes of a 
group of persons; stock-room, (a) a room in 
which reserve stock is stored ; (p) a room in a hotel 
in which commercial travellers display their sam- 
ples j stock-saddle, Se, ?a saddle with a 
wooden tree; (p) in the Western U.S., a saddle 
with a heavy tree and steel horn to give resistance 
in using a lariat ; stock-saw, a saw used in a stock- 
gang; stock-shave (see quot.); stock-shears 
(see quot) ; + stock-sleeve (see quot.) ; i* stock- 
starve o. traits,, to keep (a tradesman) short cf 
stock ; stock-stone, a flat stone fixed in a handle, 
used for scouring and stretching leather; stock- 
tackle Naut,, a tackle used for raising the stock 
of an anchor perpendicular; stock-trail, used 
atirib, to designate a gun-carriage in which the 
trail at the end of the stock rests upon the ground 
when the gun is unlimbered for firing; + stock- 
tree- .SV., ? a wooden saddle-tree; f stock-wheel 
Sc.j ? a wheel for a gun-carriage. 

1771 Encycl, Brit. 1 , 589/2 *Stock-accompt.. contains, 
•upon the Dr side, the debts due by the racTchant when the 
books were begun. The Cr side contains bis ready monej', 
effects, and debts due to him at the same time. 182S Art 
^ Brewing z) Keep some *stock beer for flavour- 

ingyour l«st ale. 1836 Penny Cyct. V. 404/2 The beer is by 
this means also rendered fiat, which is necessary for stock or 
store-beer that is to be kept some time before coming into 
use. 1850 E. DoBso.»i Bricks Tiles i. 33 The brick mould 
is placed on a *stock board, which is made to fit the bottom 
of the mould. 1875 Knight Stock-hoard (in 

an organV *90x WesUn, Gas, 27 Aug. 2/1 The President., 
scats bimselfi pen in hand, at the [canteen] *stock-book, while 
the subalterns run over the different articles. 1598 Flqrio, 
Balista,..s crosse-bow, a *stock-bow or lillar. [1E87 Kent, 
Gloss., Stock-low, a cross-bow.] 1683 J. Houghton Collect. 
Lett, imprev. Hush. 11. vi. 1 86 We make two sorts of Bricks, 
Viz. *Stock.Bricks and Place-Bricks; the Stock-Bricks 
are madesolid, strong, and.. hard- 1703 IL Neve C. 

Purchaser Stock-bricks. .arc made upon a Stock, viz. 
The Mold is put on a Stock, after the manner of l^lolding, 
or Striking of Tiles. s^’^Speci/.Altnoick fyCornhillRlwy. 
3 The whole of the bricks for the face of any work,. of the 
arches are to be stock bricks. 1693 Moxon hfech. Fxerc. 
(1703) 249 Brishes, of three sorts, •vriz. A *S tock Brish, a Round 
Brish, and a Pencil. With these Brishes, they wet old 
Walls before they mend them, 1876 Eneycl. Brit. IV- 403/z 
Brushes with the tufts pbced sicle by side on flat boards, 
as plasterers’ brushes, are called stock-brushes. 1748 
SiJOLLETT Rod, Random xllv, A diamond '•slock-buckle. 
j8xs Scott Guy M, xxxvii, A well-brushed black suit, 
with very clean shoes and gold buckles and siock.buckle. 
sBzt ^ Surg. Date, Pref,, Half-ashamed,. .yet half-proud 
of the Hteraiy *stod:-comj^y, in which he has got a sharc- 
J90S Outlook-] OcL 471/1 Within the last two years there 
have been three exposures of gigantic^ stock-company 
frauds (in America). 14.. BurgkLawis xvxL in Anc. Laws 
Scot, (Burgh Rec. Soc.) xo It U to \vyt at in burgh sail 
noebt be herde bludewj't na ^stoclrisdjTit na inerchet 
fete.]. 1676 Coles Diet., *Stock-dra-wers, stockings. x6oo 
Holland Livy xxiv. jg 6 Romulus, .the first *Stocke- 
Caiber and beginner of the cittle of Rome, c 1640 J. Smyth 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 207 Hce is the stock-father of that 
honored fainlly cf the Berkeleys of Wymondham. 1895 


W, P. W. Phillimore in Hew Eng. Gen. HisL Register 
Oct. 450 Edward Garfield, of Watertown, Mass., the stock, 
father of the American family. 1669 Stuemy MarinePs 
Mag, 1. ii. 19 See that our Murthcrers and •Stockfowlers 
have their Chambers fill’d with good Powder, 1688 Holme 
Armoury in. xyai. (Roxb.) 138/1 lliey are of some called 
Murthers and slings, or sling peeces, because they are slung 
in their holds to turne any way. Some call them Stock- 
fowlers; and Fowlers or Foulers. 1856 N, Sf Q. Ser. ii. 1. 
151/2 *Stock-frost, . .The watermen of Norfolk unanimously 
believe in the possibility of the water freezing at the bottom 
of a river, Nature 30 Jan. 295/2 What is locally called 
‘stock fro?t *..is known to the scientific world.. as ‘ ground 
ice *. 1875 Knight Diet, Meek., *Stock-gang. 1B80 Lunt- 
bennan's Gas. Jan. 28 They [L e. the rafts] are then cut 
into boards by ‘ stock gang * saws. 17x3 Guardian No. 95 
T 1 Fourscore Pieces of *Stock-Gold, and thirty Pieces of 
Tin-Silver. 1465 PasionLett. III. 436 Item, a *slokkegonne 
with iij. chambers. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Hush, V.. i.. jo6 
(E. D. S.) Those be« that sivarmed the year before, we take 
up now, and then it is called *slock-honey. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 155 They afterwards begun to use hose, 
drawing over them some thicker kind of *stock-hose. 1553 
in iV. H, Turner Select. Rec, Ox/egd (1880) 215 They, .had 
him.. to Bocardo, and did sette him in the*stocke bowse. 
1725 Loud, Gas. No. 6403/4 Prisoner in the Stockhouse or 
Goal of Kingstone. 1879 Hardwicke*s Sci.-Gossip XV. 
142/2 What are the phenomena which go, in the Norfolk 
district at least, by the name, -of ‘ stock-frost ‘ *stock-ice ? * 
1583 Rates Custom Ho, Cviij, Kniues called *stock kniues 
course vngilt the dosen, xvls. viii. d. 1799 J. Wood Prine.- 
Mechanics iv. (ed. 2) 93 Those [levers] in which ihe forces 
act on contrary sides of the center of morion, . . and those in 
which they act on the same side, as the stock knife. 1579 Reg. 
Privy^ Council Scot. III. 205 Wrichtis, *Stokmakaris and 
Quheill makaris. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, III. v. vi, Deft 
Stock-makers do gouge and rasp. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Stock-maker, a manufacturer of stiff neck.bands 
worn by men. 1596 Skuttleworikd Acc. (Chetfaam Soc.) 
107 Stone nales, *stocke nailes, clagge nales. 1B33 R. 
Walker Flora Ox/ordsk, 284 Corylus Avellatta, Com- 
mon Hazel-nut or *Stock-nut. 1853 Soyer Pantroph, 260 
The Chief of Ihc cooks, the Archimagirus,. .embraces at 
a single glance the series of *stock-poLS and brick stoves. 
1891 Ainger in Edith Sichet Li/e ^ Lett. (1906) 253 The 
schoolboy verses.. will at once go into the Lamb- ‘Stock- 
pot’ — my Commonplace Book. 1605 Shaks. Lear \\\. iv, 
140 (Qos.) Who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and *stock- 
punisbt and imprisoned. ax 66 s W. Guthrie Setm. in 
Tweedie Sel. Btog. (WodrowSoc.) 11. 75 We have all one 
common profession, interest, “stockpurse; 1802 C. James 
Mint, Diet., Stock Purse, a certain saving which is made 
in a corps, and which is applied to regimental purposes. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cent, Countries I. 67 A .small stock- 
purse is maintained, for the support of the enfeebled and 
superannuated. 1825 Hansard Typogr, 243 Another lar^e 
and convenient room, denominated the *Siock-room, in 
which the trading business of the [Stationers’] Company is 
transacted. 1877 ‘ The Road* : Leaves Sk.-bk. Commere, 
Trav, 53 The Commerdal-Room is ample ; there are dining, 
coffee, bath and stock rooms. r888 Jacobi Printers' yoceto. 
133 Stock room, the department auotted to the storing of 
psmer or printed stock. 1:537-8 Aee, Ld, High Treas.Scot, 
VI, 380 For thre quarteris of fync gray clath to cover ane 
*stok sadill to the Kingls grace. x888 T. Roosevelt in 
Century Mag, Apr. 863/2 For a long spell of such work a 
stock-saddle is far less tiring than the ordinary Eastern or 
English one. 1875 KmcHT Diet. Meek,, *Stock-saw, 1794 
Rigging <§• Seaiiiatsship I. 152 "^Stack-shave, a large sharp- 
edged cutting knife, with handle at one end and a 
hook at the other, by which it hooks in a.. staple. .driven 
in an elm block; it is used to pare off the rough wood 
from the shells of blocks, &c. 1688 Amtoury \n, 

^6/3 Two other Working Tools of the Needle-makers, 
obe first is their *Stock-5>hears, with these they cut the 
Wycr to that length as the Needle is to bear, x6xx Cotcr. 
S.V, Lombard, Matiehe Lombarde, a *stocke'slecue; or 
fashion of halfe-slceuc, whose vpper part is raised, and full 
of plaits, or gathers, 1727 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. 0732) I. 
yi. 67 Those ad ventures.. *stock-starve the Tradesman, and 
impoverish him in his ordinary business. x87S Knight 
Diet. Meek., *Stock-stone. 18x5 FalconePs Diet. Marine 
(ed. Burney), *Stock-Tackle. x86o A. Mordecai Rep. Mil, 
Comm, Europe (x86i) 62 (Funk) These were no doubt de- 
signed for firing with larger charges. -than the “stocktrail 
carriage admits of. 1470 York Memo. Bk. (Surtees) I. 92 
That.. no 5addiIler..m^eaoysadellesof trees that ercalde 
*s:okke trees or Scoites trees. 1547 Acc. Ld, High Treas. 
•S'c^/.lX.xo3 Fortuabotis..bjr *siokequbelIs and necessoris. 

B. adj. (in attributive use only). That is kept 
in stock (see A 56 c). 

1 . Kept regularly in stock for sale, as stock book, 
lot; stock size, a size (of ready-made garments) 
regularly kept in stock ; used altrib. or predicatively 
to designate a person whom such a size fits. 

. a 1625 Fletcher Valour \. iii. For they begin already 
to engross it, And make it a ’’Stock-book. 1858 Cooper 
Atk, Caniahr, \, 249 The Sick Man’s Salve was long 
a stockbook wlh the Stationers* company. 1898 W. 1. 
Greenwood Commere. Corresp. (ed. 2I 31 We particularly 
wish to call your attention to tbe*stock lots as per particu- 
lars noted at foot. 1897 AV1M9 Jan. 6/3 The happy 
woman who possesses wbat -we may call a ’’stock-size figure. 
1900 Ibid, 28 July 6/7 'ITiosewbo are fortunate enough to 
be a ‘stock ’size can save many shillings by buying these 
ready-made articles. 

b. Besignatinga medicinal or chemical prepara- 
tion which is kept ready for use, or the vessel in 
t which such a preparation is stored, 

1863 J. Hughes Praet. Pkaiogr, (t866) ii When you have 
I done for the day, return what [collodion) remains back into 
! the stock-bottle, ^ x83a EneyU, Brit. XIV. 390/x The.'ie 
[chemicals] are mixed together in one large stock tank, xSoS 
I A llhutVs Sysi, Med. V, 424 If the specific gravity is to he 
I lowered, this stock solution Is diluted with water. X907 
j J, A.' Hodges Elein. Pkoiogr. (ed, 6) 49 It is better tokeep 
both the stock gold and the stock platinum solutions in the 
dark. 


2 , Theatr. stock piece, play, etc., one which 
forms part of a repertoire; stock company, a 
company who regularly act together at a par- 
ticular theatre; stock actor, etc., a member of a 
stock company, or one who acts in stock pieces. 

1865 W. Donaldson Recoil, Actor 95 A large proportion 
of the ■’’stock actors were.. without talent or experience. 
1830 G. Colman Random Rec. II. 6 Miss Lee’s ‘Chapter 
of Accidents long and justly rated as a “stock Comedy. 
1864 P. Paterson Glimpses Real Life 37, 1. .being at tlie 
time one of the “stock company of the Beverley Theatre, 
New York. 1782 D. E. Baker Biogr. Dramaiica II. 84/2 
The IVay to keep /hw. . still stands on the “stock-list of the 
theatre. 1887 T. A. Trollope What / rememberll.xW.iog, 

I subsequently look Sir Anthony [in ‘ The Rivals ’] which 
remained my “stock part for years. 1805 Southey in Ann. 
Rev, III. 76 Their classical “stock pieces. 1761 Victor 
Theatres Lend, <$• Dublin 1, 65 Time, .wasted in rehearsing 
old “Slock Plays, for the Sake of the new Performers to be 
introduced in them. 2807 Director 1. 260 The Beggars Opera 
is what is termed a stock play with us. 1847 Theatr, Times 

II Sept. 283/2 Mr. Gustavus V, Brooke is perhaps the 
greatest favourite in the provinces, as a “stock tragedian. 

3 . Jig. in reference to intellectual or literary 
topics : Kept in stock for use ; commonly used or 
brought forward, constantly appearing or recurring, 
in conversation, discussion, or composition ; belong- 
ing to a staple or stock-in-trade of subjects, argu- 
ments, phrases, quotations, etc. ; hence, common- 
place, trite, conventional. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. Jntrod. 40 The old Stock, 
Oaths. 1B03 Mab. Edgeworth To-morrow\. 

A line which has become a line among writing-masters^ 
copies. 183s Dickkns Sk. Bos., Mr. Watkins ToUlt ii. 
‘Ibe master of the house, who was burning to tell one of 
his seven stock stories. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia ix. ic^ 
The humble stock.pbrases in which^ they talked of their 
labours of love. i86x^ Mill Uiilit. ii. 36 The stock argu- 
ments against utilitarianism. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. CrU, 
V. 172 Heine’s, .utter rejection of stock classicism and stock 
romanticism. 1871 Morley Crit, Misc., Vauvenargties 14 
The stock moralist, like the commonplace orator of the 
pulpit, fails to touch the hearts of men. 1895 Bookman Oct. 
26/2 The history has been sadly confused and distorted by 
stock quotations from the fathers. 

i* Stocky sb,^ Sc, Obs. [ONorthumbrian stocc, 
a. (O)Irish sioc (Gael, stoc), a trumpet. In Sc. the 
word seems to have been taken up afresh from 
Gaelic and associated with Stock sb,"^ 

Initial st is very rare in native Irish words, and^ stoc is 
commonly believed to be a loan-word ; but it occurs in early 
Middle Irish, so that adoption from English is improbable.} 
a. OE. A trumpet, b. Sc. In the combs, stock- 
horn, atock-izL-horn, stoefc-and-hom, a wind 
instrument formerly used in Scotland (see quots.). 

a. e 950 Lindisf, Gasp, Matt, vi, a Bema vet siocc (el. iuba\ 

b. X597 SkcneDc verb.Sign, s.v,Mcnetum, To blawane 
stock borne, qubilk commounlie is maid of Timmer & wood, 
or tree, with circles 8: girds of the same, qubilk is zet vsed 
in the Hle-Iands and lies of this realme. Z725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph,i.l,yih^n I begin to tune my stock and born. 
18x5 Notes io Pehnecuik's Descr, Tweeddale §6 (Jam.) The 
original genuine Scottish pastoral pipe, consisting of a cow's 
he^, a bower-tree stock, from stoc, m Gaelic, a pipe, called 
the Siock-in-hom, with stops in the middle, and an oaten 
reed at the smaller end for the mouth piece. 1827 Hone's 
Evei^'-day Bk. II. 20 The kythels, or stock.and-hom, a 
musical instrument made of the thigh bone of a .*;heep and 
the horn of a bullock. 2844 Ayrsh, Wreath 170 The first 
instrument he played on was a stock and bom. 

tStOclc, sbib Obs, £a, F. estoc,' It. stocco, 
prob, of Teut. origin : cf. Stock sb .^2 

1 . A thrusting sword. Also comb, slock-sworj 

15x3 Douglas jEneissix, xii. 59 JVyth round stok suerdU 

faucht tbai in melle,\V3*lh poyntalis, or ■wyib siokkis Saby- 
lyne. 1536 Bellenden Cn?/r. Scot. x. xvi. (1821) IL [7^ 
Thay..had..stok swerdis, quhom na armour micht resist. 
a ssjz Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 177 A stog sweard- 

2 . Eencing. A thrust with a pointed weapon. 

2598 Shaks. Merry W. iL ui. 36 To see thee passe thy 

puncto, thy stock, thy reuerse, thy distance, thy montanL 
1602 2nd Pt, Ret. fr. Parnass. 1. ii. (1606) B 3* Here is a 
fellow ludicio that carried the deadly stocke (MS. variant 
stockado] in his pen. 2602 Marston Antonio*s Rev. l ui. 
B 2, And if a homed diuell should burst forth, I would p^se 
on him with a raortall stocke. 2604 — Maiconteni ii- il C. 4, 
The dose stock, o mortall wench. ^ 

stock (stfk), sb.^ Mining and Ceol. [a. u. 
j/cci (lit ‘ stick’).] (See quots.) 

i88z Geikie Text-bk, Ceol, iv. ix. § a. 597 TIic caveipous 
spaces dissolved out in some rocks.. may_ bc^ filled with., 
ores. Irregular metalliferous masses of this kind havejong 
been known in Germany by the name of Stocks ^S/ccke). 
1901 Rjcnso.me in Ann. Rep, V,S, GeoLSurv, it. 255 Stocks 
are those ore bodies commonly referred to as ' chimneys • 

■ Stock (stpk), 0.1 Forms : 4-6 Btok(ke, 6 stoke, 
S-7 stocke, 6- stock, [f. Stock sb,^ (Indepen- 
dent formations relating to various senses of the 
sb.) Cf. Du. stokken, G, slacken, Svv. stocka, to 
provide (an anchor) %vith a stock, to hive (bees), 
to provide tvith sticks or props; inlr, to stop 
flowing, come to a stop. Also G. slacken to put in 
the stocks, to provide with sticks.] 

I. Senses relating to material senses of the sb. 
"(• 1 . Irons, To set in the stocks^ to punish by 
confining tbe feet (occas. the hands) in' stocks; in 
early use, to subject to rigorous imprisonment. Obs, 
c 13*5 Gloss, Ifc, de Bibbexus, in Wright Voc, 163 pur C® 
ke seygnur fet coingner \glossed stokken] Soun ncif cn cc^ 
pur cnasticr. 1338 1^ Beukne Chron, (i8zo) r2z Scho stokked 
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CK cep(>es\ Kyng Stcuen. C1374 Chaucer 
Jroytusni, 360 Rather deye I wolde,..stokkcd in presoun. 
*43^40 Bochas I. XV. (1554)32X0 Hue in prison.. And 
to stocked under key and locks, c 1440 Promp. Parp. 
476/2 Stokkyn, or sellyn in stokkys, appo, 1451 Paston 
Lett, I. J90 Ihey stokked hym and hese sone at Svvafham. 

More Com/, <tgst, Trib. 111. Wks. 1245/2 He neither 
nedeth to coller vs nor to slocke vs for any fcare of scaping 
away. 1571 J. Story^ in Morgan Phoenix Brit.^ij^i) I. 
292 Some were stocked in both Feet and Arms ; some also 
were stocked by both their Feet and by both their Thumbs, 
and so did hang in the Stocks. 1641 G. Raleigh Albania 
13 She came by a Constable stocking the Drunkard, a 1661 
Fuller Worthiest Yorks. (1662) igt The Hand steals, the 
Feet are stocked. 1694 Penn Rise <4 Progr. Quakers v. 85 
Being often Stockt, Stoned, Beaten, Whipt and Imprisoned, 
f b. iransf, and Jig, Obs, 

1591 Sylvf^er Du Bartas i. vi. 77 The Dragon..doth 
fold About his fore-legs, fetter’d in such order, TImt stocked 
there he now can stir no further, a i6x3 — Job Trimupk. 
II. 333 In his Ruffe, and at his greatest height, Hee shall 
be stocked in full many a Strait. 

^ with allusion to Stock sb.^ 2. 

<1x637 B. Johnson Sad Sheph. ri. i, ^VhiI.st shee (poor Lasse) 
is stock'd up in a tree; Your brother Lorells prize ! 

f 0 . ? To fasten or confine (the tongue) as a 
punishment. Obs, 

1568 V, Skinner tr. Gattsalvitts' Sp, In^uisit. 51 b, Streigbt 
way the felow should be sure to haue his mouth gagged, or 
his toung stocked, to teach him to be quiet. 

2. To fasten to or fit with a stock ; esp. a. To 
fix (a bell) to its stock. 

2483-4 in Swayne Churchw, Acc. Sarum (1896) 34 The 
lytell Belle that was newestokyt. x6oo-z in Garry 
Acc. St. idary'StReadittg{xZ()Ji 86 Item to Richard hames 
for stoking the Belles & hanginge them, vijr. vjd, 1679 in 
Trans. Shropsh, Arch. See, Scr. in, (igoSJ VIII. 37 For 
stocking of yo Treble Bell. .6. 8. 1857 Lukis ChurclcBelts 
28 The heavy expense., of taking the bell down to be stocked 
afresh. 

b. To fit (a gun, crossbow) with a stock. 

1539 in ArcJ^ologia XI. 436 A fowler of iron stokked and 
bounde with iron. 1542 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VIII. 
119 Gevin to Johnne Drummond to stok ane grete culvering 
withV.xviijs. 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1863) 19 
Our Gunnes that are' stocked with English Wallnut. 1649 
in W. if. Myddekon (1908)27 For stock- 

ing a crosse bow. 1747 Genii. Mag, XVII, lox A fine gun, 
whicli he forged, stocked, made, and completed himsek. 
1832 Westm. Rev. XVII. 327 Shungie the great warrior., 
succeeded in stocking one of his musquets in a very elegant 
mannep 1904 Z/V/rf 6 Feb. 209/3 There is. .no other plan 
of efficiently stocking a ready.made gun. 

C, Naut, To fi,x the stock upon (an anchor). 

X769 Cook yrnl, ssi Yoy, (1803) 86 The (iirpenter cmpIoj’*d 
in stocking the .Anchors. 1^03 T. NetMf.rton In Naval 
ChroK, Xv. 214 Those employe in. .stocking anchors. 

d. (See quot.) 

zgiAWzBSTF.HtStock. ..to secure, by ortoastock; as, 
two jAovfs stocked to one frame. 

e. Naut To stock to : to haul (an anchor) into 
a perpendicular position by means of a stock- tackle. 

18x5 PalconePs Viet. Marine (cd. Burney), To Stock-to 
the Anchor. tfz86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 57^ It is 
then stocked to, and lashed, and the stock tackle is un- 
hooked. . 1867 Smvth Sailor's IVord-lk, 

*f*3. a. ?To cover (the leg) with a stock or 
stocking, b. To cover (hose) with some 

stronger material; to strengthen (stockings) with, 
pieces of-cloth sewn on. Obs. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bechas ix. x, (1554) 201 b. Their breebe en- 
broudred after .y* guise of old, Fret with pcarle, legge 
stocked to the kne. 1520 in Archseologia XXV. 435 .A yerd. 
of black to stock my master's hose. 1543-6 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. VIII. 443 -Ane pair of hois of his gracis stokkit 
witbt blew Velvot. x69r Land. Gaz. No. 2633/4 Grey 
Breeches, and grey Stockings newly stock'd. 

*|‘4. ?To make a stock of, use as a stock for. 
grafting. Obs. rare~^. ■ 

1528 Tindale Wicked Mammon Gviij, Gcd..planteth 
them in the garden of his mercye, and stocketh them & 
graffeth the spiryte of Chryst in them. 

5. Lealher-mamtf. To beat (hides) in the stocks, 
1883 R, Haldane Workshop Rec.J^fzx. w. 367/1 When the 
skins are dry, they arc ‘stocked ’ with oil again. 

H. 6. To root up, pull up by the roots (trees, 
stumps, weeds, etc.) ; to extirpate by digging or’ 
grabbing; to fell (a tree) by digging round and cut- 
ting its roots with a mattock or similar instrument. 

a. simply. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. X. 92 Thb tyrae is to be stocked 
euery tre. 1612 Draytom Pcly-oW. xiv. 57 The painfull 
laborers hand shall stock the roots, to bume. .168S Plot 
Sta ftbrdsk. 210 Two able workmen were 5 days in sticking 
or felling it down. 1733 W. Ellis ChilUrn ff PnU Farm. 
300 Stocking them [sc. thistles] with an Iron Paddle. 17M 
W. H. Mabskall Pur . Econ. Midi. I. 102 "nree methods 
of felling are here in use. Stocking, Axe-grubbmg, and A^- 
falling. 1839 Sir G. C. Lewis Gloss. Here/t To stockt.. so 
strike and wrench with an axe having a flat end. x88i 
Leicest. Gloss., Stocky to cut off the branches from the trunk, 
or the long roots from the stump of a tree- 

b. with sfp (very frequent) ; rarely out. 

x4s8 Anc. Deed A. 7587 fP.R.0.), To stokke and hewe vppe 
be ^ Rotes alle mancr of Busshes homes and trees. *5*3 
Fitzherb. Surv. 4 b, Demeyne woode ..whereof the 
his plea.«ture may assert, stocke vp by the rootes [etc.). 1^8 
Bh. H. Croft Second Call 47 The Husbandman finding but 
a, few Thistles and Briars in his Meadow, stocks them up. 
*733 Ckiltem 4. Vale Farm. 134 The Root . . should 

not be^wed or cut down at bottom, but stock’d and grub d 
entirelyup. 17^ J. MiDDurroNw^^w. Middlesex 1x9 This 
tractoflaad..ab3unded with trees and bushes, which seemed 


to make it necessary for the cultii-ator to. .slock out the 
rool^^ 1839 Ure D/c/. etc. 1x94 Instead of stocking 
up his rattoons, hohng, and planting the land anew, the 
planter suffers the stoles to continue in the ground. x83i 
Leicest. Gloss., Siock.up, to stub up, grub up. 

*579 'I’OMSQH Calvin's Sernt. Tim. •jSs/z He saith 
wee must stocke vp all the thorns that are in vs. i6w Hoi^ 
LAND Amm. Marcetl, xxx.iii. 381 That the occasion of dis- 
cord might not possibly bee stocked up by the rootes, with- 
out [etc.]. 1643 Trapf Comm. Gen. xxvi. xo The Apostle 
Paul so strives to stock up by :he roots that wretched 
opinion. 1674 J. B[RtAN] Haro. Home vii. 47 A root of 
bitter gall, And wormwood, never stockt up wholly, 

c. transf. To pull up (stones, a fence) ; to break 
or loosen (the surface of the ground witk a pick). 
Usually with up. 

1802 W. Hutton Life 78 At the foot of this artificial hfll 
stood the castle. The petmle of the country have storied 
up the stones to the very foundation for building and the 
roads. 1879 T. Codrikcton Macadamised Roads 91 The 
practice of picking up or loosening the surfiice of a road 
with a nick, sometimes called ‘stocking*. Ibid 92 Picking 
or stocking up the surface l^fore laying fresh materials, 
X907 Gentl. Mag. July 38 This waste land uould be only 
gradually stocked, or grubbed up. 

III. To check in growth ; to stiffen, 

7. To stunt, check in growth (a plant or animal). 
Chiefly in pa. pple. stocked tCisa stockeuy 

stoheti). Also intr,^ to be stunted in growth, dial. 

1607 ^Iarkham CavaL i. 83 Ifanye of them [xc. maresj,. 
eyther through want of milke, or the doggednes of some vn- 
naturall quaht j*, shall stocke and starue their fosdes. x65a 
R. Robinson Christ alt 4- inatt xvH. (1656) 362 The husband- 
man useth to sayof his come In a time of long drought, that 
it is stocked, yet that come when the rame comes, will shoot 
up. 172a J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northamptonsh. 3S5 The 
Ck»m that’s thus discolour'd, is usually stock’d, as the 
Husbandmen call it, that is, does not come up to the Strength 
and Pcrfectionoftherestthate£capesthIslnjury. X848A.B.. 
Evans Leicesiersh. Words 91 Stocked, stopped in growth. 

‘ The Iambs arc almost stocked by the cold weather.* 1851 
[see 9I. 1853 Jrnt. R. Agric. Soc. XIV, n. 452 The most 
profitable mode of bringing young or store stock to market 
IS, never to allow them to ‘stock’, or be impeded in their 
growth. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. Worddk., Sicken, 
Stunted in growth; impoverished in condition; said of 
animals that have been badly fed and aUended to. 

+ 8. rtjl. ?To be stubborn, refuse obedience; to 
render oneself callous or incapable of feeling. Obs. 

x6to J. Robinson .SV/<tr. i. 23 We must so cnioy 

experienced good things, as we stock notour selves in respect 
of other things, as yet vntryed.^ 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. 
107 Sound comfort flowesfrom sincere obedience : and there- 
fore whosoever stocks himsclfe in any the least parts of the 
revealed will of God, he is as lehu, rotten at the best, even 
when he manifesteth most shew of Religion. 

9. local. To indurate (stone) by exposure to the 
weather, ? Obs . . 

171* J. Morton NaU Hist. Nortkamptonsju 489 Should 
the [Slate] Stones lie expos'd to Sun and Wind, before tbe 
Frosts appear, it would in such manner set or stock the Vein, 
as the Workmen speak, that they wou'd not cleave. 1851 
Sternberg Northampt. Dint. 106 Some kinds of stone arc 
said to be stocked, when, by exposure to the weather, they 
become indurated. Wheat, also, is said to be stocked when- 
its growth Im been checked by an analogous cause. 

10. intr. Sc. (See quot.) 

x8o8 Jamieson, Slack, to become stiff, to be benumbed... 
we say that one stocks, or that the limbs slock, from cold or 
want of exercise, 

flTT, 11. pass. To have place in’ a stock, or 
genealogy. Obs. rare~'K 

161X B. JoNSON Catiline iii. F 4, A person both of Blood 
and Honor, stock't In a long race of vertuous Ancestors. 

"V. To supply with a * stock.% fund, or store, 

12. trans. To supply or provide with stock or 
with a stock; e.g. to furnish (a farm, estate, etc.) 
with live or dead stock; to fill (a pond, river) with, 
fish ; to furnish (a shop) with a stock-in-trade ; to 
store or supply with goods, commodities, appli- 
ances, etc. 

1622 Fletcher Prophetess v. iii. He has bought the great 
Farm. ..And stock’d it like an Emperour. 264B Hunting 0/ 
Fox 41 Your Cattell that should’ stocke your grounds. 2670 
C^VEL in Early Voy, Levant (HakL Soc.) 220 There were 
several sorts of fruit brought to us., with which we stock’t 
ourselves, 2683 [R. North) Discourse Fish tp Fish-ionds 
xiix. (171^48 Tbe Fish wherewth you stock the Waters. 
1707 Ffeisd Peterborew's Cend. Spain 164 Your Lordship 
knows how well stock’d with Mony you left us. 1727 
De Foe Eug, Tradesm. (1732) I. 61 Some Tradesmen 
are fond of seeing their shops well stock’d, and their ware- 
houses full of goods, X776 Gibbon Decl, fy F. xiv. (1782) I. 
504 The country w-as plentifully stocked with provisions. 
iSxbCrabbe 7Vx/<rxxi.x8o Here, take mypurse..(’Tis fairly 
stock’d). 1832 H T. M aktineaU Hill 4- Valley iv. 64 Some laid • 
out their earnings in stocking a little shop. 1857 Livincstone 
Trav, iv. 85 Many of bis cattle burst avmj' from him.. .He 
stocked himself again among the Batleti. 1857 Trollope 
Barchesier T. xxxLv, Instead of putting his money by to 
stock farms for his sons. 2899 Lady M. Verney Vemey 
Mem. IV, zg Tlie cellar was stocked with Rhenish Wine, 
b. in general, transferred, and figurative uses. 

X623 I^I ASSiNCER Bondman ni, iv, Sbee from tbe magazine 
of her proper goodnesse,Stodc'd me with vertuous purpo^ . 
265s Fuller Ch. Hist. in. 29 With many such memorable 
passages, the reader may stock himself from the pens of tbe 
civil Historians. i^S J. Edwards Perfect. Script. 353 
Here., occurs such a plenty,. as is able to stock an antiquary 
of the first size, a 2701 Maundreli. fourn. Jems. (*73*1 45 
Sidon is stockt well enough with Inhabllante. X7SX 
ingNarr. 0/ Wager g The Island is thoroughly stock dw 1 n 
Churches and ChapelL 2818 Scott Br. Lamm.xxx, Those 
legenchiry heroines, with whose adventures, for want oi 


bett« reading, her memory had become- slocked. 2829 CX^ 
Bps. Both 4- W tils X34 It looks not well, to see a Catfae- 
rtf or diocese stocked with relatives and family connections*. 
1864 Scott. Ch. (1865) 416 David changed ih6 

priory into an abbey and stocked it with monks from C^antw- 
bury m 1124. 2885 Truth 28 May 841/z Tbe office is stocked 
1 o ^ saons of the families or the friends of Judges, * 
T 13. To provide with capital or funds. Obs. . ■ . 
2625 E. S. Brita/ws Busse E i b, The First yeares cleare 
(j^ne will stocke him or them so sufficiemly for the use ’Of 
this bus^ as [etc.J. 2654 H. L’Estrakce Chas. / (1655) 123 
had a greater mind to the work, then King 
Charles, had he been stockt for it: but poverty, .kept him 
short. X- .r r 


1 14- To invest (money). Also with in, out. Obs. 

2683 Zr/n Advantages Manttf. WcoUen-cloatk 20 Each 
Jlember drawes a lot for every zoo Found be Stocks iiu 
2710 m W. -M. Morison Diet. Decis. (1817) 16187 Watson.. 
bequeaibM..the sum of 5,400 marks Scots to be stocked in 
a rwponsible debtor’s band. - 1794 Cases Court Sess, 70 
Although this minister is to sell the marl, be does not apply 
the price to his own use; it is to be slocked out for the 
benefit of the incumbent. 


15. To lay up in store ; to form a stock or supply 
of (a commodity). Also with itp. 

^00 T. BroVt'n Amusem. Ser. 4- Com, 124 Every day 
a Crop is gather’d, and every Night stockt up in Baskets. 
*735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Stock,.. sAso to lay in a large 
Quantityof any, sort of Goods, &c. 2755-73 Johnson (ed. 4), 
Stock.Ao lay up in store ; ^,be sto<is w’hat he cannot use. 
2823 Scott Quentin D. xviii. The wine was slocked in the 
deep vaults of Bracquemont, by my great-grandfather, 
b. esp. To keep (goods) in slock for sale. 

Bookseller 2178/2 To refuse to stock tbe goods bf the 
publishers who supply these cutters out. 2886 Cyclist 6 Oct< 
2324/1 It will be perfectly safe to stock a well-consyered 
variety of this .^tyleof machine. i£88 Spectator 21 July 1016 
(Advt,), AU the. .Wholesale Houses regularly Sleek it. 

16. absol. To provide stock ; to lay in a stock or 
supply. Also with up. 

2850 Jml.^ R. Agric. See. XI. u. 613 Although mj’ land is 
of very inferior quality, I slock heavih'. 2876 Callis Cutlery 
(Brit. Manuf. Industr.) 273 His fellow*, who works for a 
bouse that does not ‘stock,’ has to collect the material from 
halfadozen warehouses. 1890 *R. BoLDREVvoOD'^'^x^zZ/rF^x 
Dream vii. 66, I shall decide to stock up as soon as the 
fences are finished. 1897 Howells Landlord at Lien's 
Head 416 She was over to Lovewell stockin' up for Thanks- 
givin'. 1908 Nation 22 Aug, 734/2 They ‘stock* year by 
year ; but they do so w ith fi^ reared from native spawn. 
VX Various technical and dial, senses. 

17. pass. Ofafemaleanimal : Tobeimpregnated. 

2478, 2490 [seeSTOCKEDa]. 2894 West SusserGaziizdvt.), 
Three*year.old Jersey Cow, stocked March 5th. 

18. trans. To leave (a cow) unmilkcd in order 
that she may make a good show at market. 

2683 Tryon Wa^ to Health 485 Neither do our leathern 
Dublets stock their Covrs, that is [etc.}. 2798 J. Law'rsnce 
Treat. Horse II. 156 There is also a cruel folly prevalent 
among cow-jobbers, namely that of stocking tbe cows, as it 
is calleci 2847 [see Stocking vbl. sb. 4]. 

19. intr, Ofcom, grass, etc. : To send out shoots, 
sprout, tiller. ? Now only Sc. 

*574 Scot Hop Carden (2578) x8 The Hoppe never 
slocketh kindelyc vniyll it reache higher than the Poale. 
2577G00GE Xt.HeresbacICs Husb. 1. 37 D,Yf you mingle Otes 
with the seede of Medica, and sowe them, they w^H cause 
them to stocke very welL 2799 J, Robertson Agric. Perth 
164 Land in good order ought to be sowm thin, because tbe 
grain will stock, thestraw will be strongletc.]. 2825 Jamieson. 

. 2856 SloKXOxCycl. Agric., ProvincialiimsySteciiingigiCol.), 

, the tillering of grain crops in spring, ax^z Seotsman\Q.) 

, About two months ago broad blanks were to be seen on many 
oatficlds, and though they have stocked a little, the crop is 
, yet far too thin. 

20. trans. To sow (land) with grass or clover. 
Also with down'. To lay down to grass, etc, US, 

2828-32 Webster, Stock. . to supply with seed ; as, to stcck. 
land with clover or herdsgrass. American farjuers. 2870 
Daily News 16 Apr., In the following year it is sown to oats, 
and ’stocked down ’ with clover and grass seed. 2892 Cen- 
tury Diet, Stock., lu furnUb with a permanent growth, 
especially with grass; as,io r/^ic^apasture. igix Webster, 
Stock down. Agric., to sow, as plowed land, with seed of 
grass or other permanent forage crop. 

b. Of weeds: ?To overrun, choke (land) with 
their growth, 

2765 Museum Rust. IV. 187 If they are suffered to seed, 
they will soon stock the land. 

21. To cause to be cropped or eaten hy cattle;' 
to use (land) as pasture. 

*794 Vancouver Agric. Cambridge 188 The first year of 
the new grass it is stocked very hard with sheep. 2863 Jml. 

R. Agric. Soc, XXIV. 625 There is a limit to the extent to 
which we can stock and crop land. Ibid. 636 Ibe best i^an 
was to place them upon old grass-land, whicli bad not been 
stocked with sheep through the previous part of the year. 
2886 W.Somersct Worddk. s. v.. It is common to let pasture 
‘only to be stocked* — i.c. depastured, not to be mown tor- 
hay. 2909 A^n/a?« 18 Sept. £81/1 Fields of dry grey uneaten 

bennets that have been too sparsely stocked. 

22. intr. Of live stock; To bear being crowded • 


See. XXIV. ,77 nc 
cpj upon the rich and heavy h]ttd of the 

tiliar merit : they will stock thicBly. \ in 

3. /rtt,rr. a. to pt.1 - 

tack b To arrange or shaffle frandulcntly. 

^ Dvchb & PbbookW, S,eei,.S„ 

Cards toaether acain without playinx them. iBaS ^ 
n™ slTi 4. To pact: to put into a pack; as, to 

DSTEE, ^ U to aj. 

^•‘Srds in manner for cheating purposes, 

((see Stocked a. 7]. on , ' 
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Stock (stpk), No\v(fiW. [? ad. OF. 
tstoqucr, to strike with the edge or point of a 
weapon. Cf. Stock sb.° and Stoke 
tl. irans. To strike or hit Avith a thrust of a 
pointed weapon. Obs, rare~~^, 
a 162s Fletcher Levels Cure xir. iv, In my young doles A 
Chevalier would stock a needles point, Three times together, 
-2. Ofabird; To peck, peck at; to make (a hole) 
by pecking. Also, to root up with the beak (cf. 
Stock u?- 6 ), Also intr. To peck away {at), 

1653 Baxter Chr^ Ccncord 24 Some Birds first make their 
way into a hard tree by stocking a hole in it. 2674 Flavel 
Httsb, spiritualized xiii. 115 Corn, .but slightly covered is 
stockt up as soon as it begins to sprout by Kooks and other 
devouring fowls. 1843 Zoologist 1. 368 Kooks have at limes 
seriously injured fields of young grass, by stocking u;) the 
red clover plants. 1844 E. Jesse Sc. T. Country Life I. 
213 He observed a young cock, .stock with his beak the 
mice as fast as they fell to the ground. 1845 Darwik Voy. 
IVat,i\u (ed. 2) 57 The Polyborus Chimango, .injures the 
potato-crops in Chiloe by stocking up the roots when first 
planted. 1890 Glove. Gloss.^ Stocky to peck; of a bird pull- 
ing up seed corn.. 1893 Cor^hill Mag. Nov. 505 There were 
the old rooks stocking away at the grubs and chafers. 
Stockade (stpk^i'd), sb. Also S -9 stoccade, 

(9 stocade). [a. F, + cstocadcy corruption of esta~ 
cade^ a. Sp. esiacada : see Staccabo, Stockado. 

In the i7lh c. the Fr, word was occasionally mis^^'ritten 
estocadef by confusion with sword-thrust, Stoccado. 

This may be in part the source of the Eng. form.] 

. 1 . A defensive barrier of stakes or piles placed 
across a harbour or river, around a building, village, 
and the like ; spec, in Fortijicaliotit a barricade for 
entrenchments and redoubts, usually made of tim- 
ber, furnished with loopholes for gun-fire. 

16x4 Gorges Lucan 11. 77 marg.^ The like [i.e. a boom 
across the harbour*s mouth] was vsed by the Spaniards before 
Antwerpe, which ihej* tearmed a Stockade. 2777 Masos 
Lng, Gai'den ir. 293 As, round some citadel, the engineer 
Directs bis sharp stoccade, t8zo Wellinctos in Gurw, 
Disp. (1838) VI. zi To secure efTectually the breach on the 
left of the line, .by a stockade. 1812 J. HekrvC<zw/. agst. 
Quebec The Fort.. consisted of old Block.houses and a 
stocade. 1834-47 J, S. Macaulay Field Fortif (zSsz) 92 
Of Stoccades. If the work were a lunette, a stoccade, or 
strong palisade may be placed across the ditch. 1852 
Dovetoh Burmese IVar i. 19 Rangoon .. presented an 
assemblage of fragile bamboo tenements. .encircled by a 
wooden fence,. .known to us by the name of a ‘stockade*. 
1863 Zambesi xxvii. 357 On the izth October 

ive arrived at the stockade of Chinsamba. 1^9 Cassell's 
Teehn, Edu:. 1. 162 Stoccades are formidable parapets con. 
structed entirely of wood in situations not exposed to artillery 
fire... Ordinary stoccades consist ofa rowol upright timbers 
12 or 14 inches in diameteri and from 10 to 15 feet in length. 
1892 Col, G, Philips Text Bk, Fcriif,{t 6 . 5) 74 A Stockade 
is a defensible rifle proof wall, made usually of timber or 
railway iron, and provided with loopholes to fire from, 

2. transf, a. (See quots.) 

1858 SiMMoxos Diet* Trade^ Stockade, a fortification or 
fence of pointed stakes, in New Zealand called a pali; a 
cattle-pen,^ 1905 W.E. B. Du Moxs Souls 0/ Black Folk\\u 
136 The high whitewashed fence of the ‘ stockade,* as the 
county prison [Dougherty, Georgia, U.S.1 is called. 

b. Hydraul, Eiigin. A row of piles serving as j 
a breakwater or as a protection to an embankment. | 
iSgt Century Diet. 1895 Daily News 3 \ Mar. 5/3 One of ! 
the gales of Februarj*^.. destroyed 3,000 square yards of the 
stockade between Willop and Dymchurchl 

3 . atlrib. and Comb.f as stockade timber, work ; 
stockcuie-like adj. ; stockade fort [Fokt sb^- i c] 
Btit, N, Amcr. and U.S., a fortified tradingstation, 
stockade tambour (cf. Tamboue sb. 6 ). 

1756 Washington Writ, 1889 I. 397,1 am directed to 
evacuate all the *stockade forts. 1809 W. Irvt.nc Knickerb. 
(x86x) 65 The land being thus fairly purchased of the Indians, 
..a stockade fortand trading house were forthwith erected. 
1894 D////«^(U.S.)XXIV. 337/1 A *stockade-like inclosure. 
1892 Cou G. Philips Text Bk. Fortif. (ed.^) 264 A •stock- 
ade tambour may be from 6 to 9 feet broad inside, and long 
enough for three or four men finng each way. 1879 Cassell's 
Techu. Edue. II. 129/2 UTiis brings the loopholes close to 
the ground, and exposes as little as possible of the *stoccade 
limbers. Ibid., As a rule the side and front walls arc con- 
structed of *stoccade work 

• stockade (stpk?-d), 7 ?. [f. Stockade j/l.] 

To protect or fortify with a stockade. Also with 
advs. in, off, round. 

1755 T. Forbes in C. Gists ymls. (1893] 150 IVis Fort 
was composed of four Houses built by way of Bastions and 
the intermediate Space stockaded, 1775 Adair Avier. Ind, 
183 Having placed the dead on a high scaffold stockaded 
round. 28x1 Wellington in Gurw. Disf, (1838) VXI, 413 
The breach at Badajoz can scarcely be more than stockaded. 
1855 Kingsley WesUv. Hot xxij We must.. stockade a 
camp, and get our sick and provisions thither. 1864 Car- 
lyle Fredk, Ct. xi'i. xiv. IV. 474 Who landed, accordingly, 
on that rough shore; [and] stockaded themselves in, 1B93 
Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 297 Joao’s town was well built 
and verj* strongly .stockaded. 1897 Mary Kingsley Ji”. 
Afnca 148 A sweetly amicable style for factories, who as a 
rule firmi}' stockade themselves off from their next door 
neighbours. 

Hence Stocka'diug vhl. sb., the action of the 
verb; also, stockade-work. 

j8ss Kingsley U^'estw. Hot xxi, I know nought about 
stockading; but Sir Francis would have given the same 
counseL i 23 t hiRS. C. Pbaed Policy ^ P. I. 59 Rough 
stockading..divided the settlers* p.nddocks from the road. 
1897 Henty On Irrawa'idy 17s Even the women tiad been 
impelled to labour in the work of stockading. 


Stoc!lkaded (stpk?*ded), ppl. a. [f. StocKa\de 
sb. or Tf. + -ED.] Protected with a stockade. 

177B T. Hutchins Tofogr.Descr. Virginia etc. 29 Ouiata- 
non is a small stockaded fort. 1834 M, Scott Cntise Plidge 
ii, The fort, .was a stockaded enclosure. 1908 Sir H. John- 
ston G. Grenfell I. xi. 197 They suddenly burst out of their 
otvn stockaded settlement on the rest of the town. 

b. Of an island : Artificially formed by driving 
piles into the bed of the water. 

1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 30 These ' stockaded idands,* as 
they {i.e. Irish lake-dwellings] have been sometimes called. 

t Stocta'do, Ohs. Forms: 7 stocado, 7-8 
stoccado, Btoccata, 7, 9 stockado. [Altered form 
of Staccabo, as if f. Stock sb.'^ Cf. Stockade 56.] 
= Stockade sb. 1. 

[1589?. \\T. Fortif . Place in the riuer..a stackado of 
great piles to keepe an enemy out.] 1609 £. Grimestone 
Gen. Hist, Netkerl. xn. 878 j'hey of Antuerpe made new 
engines to breake and bume the bridge and Stocadoes [ortg. 
F. Its esiocades] which the prince of Parma had made. 1615 
Heywood Foure Prentises i, Wks. 1874 II. 242 Stockadoes, 
Falizadoes, stop their waters. 16^8 K. Baker tr. Balzads 
Lett.{yo\. II) 204 Asimple Captaincof Holland, who talkes 
nothing but Stoccadoes; and Circumvallation. 1783 W. F. 
hlARTVN Geog. Mag. II. 509 A small fort surrounded by 
Stoccadoes. 1809 Ann. Reg. 215 In order to protect them 
against fire ships, stockadoes, raised on piles, were placed 
250 fathoms higher up the river. 

b. atirib., as stockado rail ; stockado fort ? = 
stockade fort (see Stockade sh. 3). 

1760 Brit* Ckron. 4 Apr. 326 It seems intended to surround 
the lawn in St. James's Park with a stoccado rail. i;^66 
Stork Acc.E. Florida Forming a second communication 
between the stoccata fort.. and fort Mosa. 

fStoc&a'do, V. Obs. £f. Stockado sb.'] — 
Stockade v., also with about, round. 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. iii. i. (1854) 233 Several w’orks 
commanding one another,.. being palHsadoed and stocka- 
doed. 1699 Dampier Voy. 11. i. x6o The back part is 
stockadoed round with great 7‘recs, set up on end. 1701 C. 
WoLLEY yml. Nezu VorkitBOo) 50 Tliey fence and stockado 
their graves about. 1765 R. Rogers Acc. N. Atuer, 246 
The Indians, .do not neglect to fortify themselves, many of 
their towns being well stockadoed. 

Hence i* Stockadoed ppl. a. 

167s In y. Easton's Narr. (1858} 75 Where there is not a 
Block House or some stockadoed or palisadoed House. 
Stockado, variant of Stoccado. 

Stockage (stp'ked^). [f. Stock v. after pas- 
tHrage.l The action of pulling cattle on land to 
feed on the crop. (Cf. Stock v. 21 .) 

1884 Advi., Taunton, Somerset, Sale of a small. .Estate 
with excellent Homestead andrigbt of Stockage on the Hill, 
f Stockant, a. rare "J, £f. Stock sh^- 8 , after 
ccuckant, etc.] Frequently set in the stocks. 

165a Brome yovial Crew 11. E z, Mer. Couchant and 
Passant, Guardant, Rampant Beggars. Vhu Current and 
vagrant— Hil. Stockant, wbippant Beggars I 

+ Stockard Obs. Alleged name of a bird. 

1579 Hakk Newes out of Powles iv, (2872) Dijb, Stent, 
Stockard, Slampine, Tantenicalc, and Wigeon of the best. 
1610 W. Folkikgham a rt 4f Survey tv. lii. 83 Fowling may 
be for the Bittour,.,Pj'ntayf, Stoclmrd, Duck, [etc.]. 

tStociard’-^. Obs. rare. ? = Stocking sb. 

1597 in Hore Hist. Wexford (1900} J, 280 One bed tik, 
2*lmlts, 3 prs. stockards, 24 lbs. pewter, 
t SfcO’Ctbridge. Obs. rare. Also stoebred. 
[a. MFlem. stoebreet (MLG. stockbret, MHG. stock- 
breit), lit. ‘yard- wide’ {slok yard measure, brect 
JjROAD a.). The later form coincides with llie 
name of a town in Hants.] Some kind of cloth. 

2526 J, Hacket To Wotsey 4 Ju\y (MS, Celt. Calha B. 
IX. 22) The bourgessysof the sayd (own {Bruges] cawssyd to 
btyng fro Andwerp and fro the Sclos manny kersscys and 
stoebreds. 1583 Rates Custom Ho. Gij, Rates for clothes. 

• .Strelts Stockbridges Cardenals. 

Sto'ck-ljro ker, stockljroker. [Stock 
A broker who, for a commission, buys and sells 
stocks on behalf of clients. 

1706 Philups (ed. Kersey) ^v. Broker, Stock-Brokers are 
such as buy and ^11 Shares in the jojmt Slocks of a (Com- 
pany, or Corporation, for any Person that shall desire them. 
1746 W. Tho.mpson R. N. Adv. (1757) 46 Usurers, Stock- 
Brokers, and Merchants, 1834 Marrvat P. Simf le i, lily 
father had told me that Mr. Handycock was his stock- 
broker. 2867 Trollope Citron. Barset 1. xxxvii. 320 A man 
may be a stockbroker though he never sells any stock- 

So Sto’cfe-broskerage, -.'broskery, ihc business of 
a stock-broker ; Sto'ck-Broiklng' vbl, sb, vcaAppl, a. 

2792 A Young Traw France banking, money- 

changing, and slock-broking writers, with Necker at their 
head. 2827 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. hi. viii, From the dens of 
Stock-brokcragt 2869 W. S. Gilcert Bab Ball., Dis- 
illusioned 29 With vulgar, coarse, stock-broking facix 2874 
hi. Collins Transmigr. Ill, viiL 127, I was specially 
anxious to transfer stockbrokcry to Algy. *885 Law Ref., 
15 Q. B. Div. 116 An account in respect of slockbrokmg 
transactions carried on between them. 2896 Daily News 9 
N ov. 3/4 He was now learning stockbxoking in the city, 

stock-card. [f. Stock rf,i + Gaud ji.i] A large 
wool-card fastened to a stock or support. (See 
Stock sh."^ i a.) 

1^3 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 156 Stockcards and hande 
cards iij* itij*. 1585 Hicins ynnius* Nomencl.zi^fi Pecien, 
.. a wooll card, or stockc card. x683 Holme A rmoury iii. 
285/2 The Stock Card is of the same nature as the Wool 
Card only of a larger size, haring a double handle fixt on 
the middle of the Board, by which the Workman holdeth 
with both Hands, and so Cards Wool (for it is only for Wool) 
upon another such like Card, but larger [etc.]. 1827 Edin, 


Rev. XLVI. 5 This. .most ingenious.. person adapted the 
stock-cards used in the woollen manufacture to the carding 
of cotton. 1835 Ure Philos, Manuf, 170 The ancient plan 
of flat hand or stock cards. 

Hence t Stock-card v. irans., to tease or scribble 
(wool) with a stock-card. Stock-carder, one who 
uses a stock-card. 

1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Woollen Manufactory, A Pack 
..of short Wool, employs.. three Men to Sort, Dry, Mix, 
and make it ready for the Stock-Cardcr; five to Scribble, or 
Stock-Card it [etc.]. 

Sto'ck-dove. Forms; see Stock sh\ and 
Dove, Also 4-6 -dowe, 5 -dowet [Cf. Flem. 
^cstockdnive (Kilian), G. stockiaube (= holztauhe, 
hohltaube). Prob.so named as living in hollow trees. 

The conjecture that the name was given because this kind 
of pigeon was^ supposed to be the ‘stock' or ancestral form 
of the domestic pigeon is unlikely.] 

The wild pigeon, Columba cenas, 
rrzjAo Nominate (Skeat) 804 Coloumhe ranter el vanele 
Stokdowe and lapwynge. c 2425 Voc, in Wr.-WOleker 640/3 
Hie falumbus, stokedowef. <*2440 Prontp, Parv, 4^6^^ 
Stokke 'Dovfe,palumba, palumbes, c 2530 in Archxologia 
XXV. 498 To Osbert Reds sone, for bryngyng ofslockdowcs, 
ijd. i’^4hvviSafpko\v. iii. 3 Me thought I sawaSiockdoue 
or woodquist, I knowe not how to tearme it. 2697 Drtden 
Virg. Past. t. 77 Stock-Doves and Turtles tell their am'rous 
pain, 2766 Pennant Brit. Zool. I. 391 Rock-Pigeons have 
been often seen mixed with the flights of Slock Doves. 
2867 Tecetmeier Pigeons 23 llic Stock Dove usually breeds 
in the hollows of decayed trees, someiime.s in deserted rabbit 
burrows. 2895 Lvdekker Rov. Nat. Hist. IV. 371 The 
stock-dove.. often confused with the rock-dove, which it re- 
sembles in size and general colour, although distinguished 
by having the rump grey instead of white. 

Stocked (stpkt), a. and fpl, a, [f. Stock sb^ and 

v.'^ + -ED.] 

f 1. Set in the stocks, imprisoned. Obs. 
c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (EE.T.S.) 27 Cure lord 
ihcsu criste, the whiche losilb stokkid men. 0x440 Promp. 
Parv, 476/2 Stokkyd, yn stokkys, ct/{p)atus. 

2, Of a female animal : Impregnated, breeding. 

x4yBAc/aAtfdit.(iB3g) 74/2, xij stokit merisand a stag of 

a jere auld. 2490 Acta Dojn, Concil, (2839) 146/2 A stokkit 
mere and hir folowarc price iiij It. 

3. Of a fire-arm, a tool : Furnished with a stock. 

2477 Naval Ace, Hen. VII(iB^6) ayoScrpentyncs. .stokked 

cxvj, vnstokked xxv, 1594 in Highland Papers (8.H.S. 
2914) 1. 183 Heschot him with my reid stocket bagbit. 2635 
Retat. Maryland vii. 45 Item, 2 Piercers stocKcd. 1648 
Bury JKiVA (Camden) 2x7 My little black stocked peece m- 
layed with silver, and my case of redd stocked pistolls. 

1 4. Of hose. Cf. Stock z'J 3 b. 

2598 E, Guilpin Skial. (2878) 48 The long stockt hose* or 
close Venetian, 

6 , Of a tree : ? Rooted up or felled. 
a 2595 Southwell Si. Peteds Com/l, (1602) 72 Like stocked 
tree whose branches all doe fade. 

6 . Furnished with a stock or store. Also with 
adv., as welFstockcd. 

a 2796 Burns ‘ Then's welcome, wean * vi, Twill please me 
mair to hear an’ see 'l, Than stocket mailtns. 2B29 F. 
Glasss Belgic Past. iii. 46 Had your sires toil’d a cenlurj', 
or mor^ With a stock'd farm, they had not heap'd the store 
Which Sirephon claims. 2859 Reeve Brittany 22B Wc were 
led . . through a large and wcll-siockcd garden. 2897 Mep.e- 
uiTH Amazing Marriage I. xv. 169 She could get up en- 
thusiasm for a slocked hamper, 2909 Edin, Rev, Oct. 319 
A barely slocked purse. 

7. Of cards : Fraudulently arranged or dealt. 
2894 J, N. Maskelyne Sharps fy Flats vi. 147 He is en- 
abled to know when the stocked cards are being given ofi 
and who has them. 

Stooken-apple : see Stocking-apple. 
Stocker (stp’koj). [f. Stock v?^ and sb?- + -Enk] 

1. A workman who makes or fits stocks, esp. 
gun-stocks. 

1641 Sc, Acts Chas. I (2870) V. 562/2 Stockcres of Guncs. 
2882 Gree.ser Gun 249 The stocker upon receiving the 
first roughs it into shape. 2886 Daily Tel. o Feb. 7/5 
Maker. Wanted a Stocker and screwer.^ 2892SiMMONDsZ//rr. 
Trade^ayf^iStocker, a man engaged in making stock-wks. 

2. A workman employed in felling or grubbing 
up trees, local. 

2686 Plot Staffordsh. 211 Under the hands of I^nos 
Marshal!, Tliomas March, Stockers. 2890 GlonccsterGloss.,^ 
Stockers, men employed to clear out the butt of a tree ready 
for felling, 

3. local. (See quot.) 

2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 1Vorddp.,Stocker,&n imple- 
ment used for ‘stocking' up turnips; it has two prongs anu 
a handle four feet long. 

4. 1/.S. and Canada. An animal, esp. a young 
steer or heifer, sold to be finally butchered, but 
kept as stock until matured or fattened; distin- 
guished from /'///en (W. 1911 .) 

iBBi Chicago Times i June, Stockers and feeders were dull 
and weaker. 2891 Daily Nevds 3 July 6/4 Animab^^f 
fattening known as Stockers. 2891 Times i Oct. 9/4 The 
bulk of the Canadians were only slockcrs. 

6 . dial. Fish of other kinds taken when fishing 
for herring or pilchards (E.D.D.) ; a sum of money 
accruing to a member of the crew as his share in 
this. Also attrib, as stocker^bait. 

2883 Clark Russell Sailors' Lang., Stockerdait, small 
fish given by smack-owners to their ^prentices to sell for 
their own profit. 2904 in Eng. Dtat. Dici. s.v., (Cornwall) 
We get some mackerel and pollock in the pilchard net< or 
the herring nets. That goe^ for what we call ‘stocker *. Tht 
crew divides that. 1914 Times 24 j uly, Stocker is ea^lained 
as being money received from the sale of talb of a fish 
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called the monk, roes, shell-fish, &C. Ibid., They took the 
stocKcr, they sold it, and they handed the proceeds to some 
member of the crew for division between himself and the 
other members entitled to it. 

Stoclk exclia>nge. A market for the buying 
and selling of public securities ; the place or build- 
ing where this is done ; an association of brokers 
and jobbers who transact business in a particular 
place or market. 

Often with capital Initials as the name of a particular 
building, csp. that in the City cf London. 

*773 J^ona. C/trort, 13-15 July 50/3 Yesterday the Brokers 
and others at New Jonathan s, came to a resolution, that 
instead of its being called New Jonathan's, it should ^ 
named * The Stock Exchange,* which is to be wrote over 
the door. 1809 Afont. Herald x8 May 3/3 Yesterday*, being 
a Holiday, no Business was done at the Stock Exchange. 
1887 XXII. 557/1 In active times the business 

transacted daily on the London stock exchange amounts to 
an enormous total. 1905 Miss Broughton lyat/'s Frogr, 
ii. 17 He is on the Stock Exchange I 
Stockey, variant of Stocky. 

Stock-fish, sto'ckfish. For forms see Stock 
jAI and Fish sb ,"^ ; also 3 -fhis, 4 -fihs, -fys, 

5 -fisoh(e, -physhe, pL -fyscheys. [Prob. a. 

sloh/isc/i = slccvtsc/i (G.slocb/Isc/t), 

^ISw. siokjisker (Sw. stockjisk. Da. slokjisk ) ; f. Du. 
stok Stock ; the reason for the designation is 
variously conjectured.] A name for cod and other 
gadoid fish cured by splitting open and drying hard 
in the air without salt, 

X290 in J. Stevenson Docum. illustr. Hist Scot (2870) I. 
139^ Pro cc stokfhls, xviijx.^ 13^0 in Registr. AJouast de 
iVinc/telcwnba (2892) 264 Dimidium centum duri piscis de 
stoefisb, videlicet coursfish. *436 Pol. Poems (2859) II. igt 
Of the comodius stokfysshe of Yselonde. ^ 2450-4 in Ox/i 
Siud» Soc. 4 Hist, (2924) IV. 299, ix® Stockfisshes 

and an c iiij** SaUfisshes. 2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 303 
From hense (Norway] is brought into all Europe a fysshe 
of the kindes of them whtche we caule baddockes or hakes 
Indurate and dryed with couIde,and beaten with clubbes or 
stockes, by rea.'^n whereof the Germayns caule them stocke. 
fysshe. 2627 Moryson Itin. iii. 99 In Norway they catch 
great store of Stockfish, which they beate with cudgels, and 
dry with cold. 1796 Morse Avter, Geog.w. i8 (Norway) 
Stock'fish in great numbers are caught and dried upon the 
rocks without salting. Arctic Rxpt I. iLaa The 

stockfish, dried In the open air, without salt. 

b. In figurative, proverbial and jocular expres- 
sions. (Often with reference to the beating of the 
fish before cooking.) 

2^x< Barclay Egloges I (1570) Aij, And as a stockfi'^he 
wrinkled is my skinne. 2552 Huloet, s. v. BeaiCt Beate 
often as a stockfyshe ishtat^n,retundo. ts^oBzeou Catec/t, 
VI, Wks. I. Saab, Those parents. .whiche furiously rage 
against their children, and without consideration beat them 
as stockfish. 2575 R. B. Apius 4 P'irginia (facs.) B j. As 
stout as a Stockel^b. 26x0 Shaks. Temp, in. il 79 By this 
band, He. .make a Stockfish of thee. 1666 Third Advice 
to Painter Beat him to Stock-fish, else he’l ne*r be good. 
2680 Ot>vay Cains Marius v. ii, As dead as a Hcning, a 
Stock-fish or Door-Nail. 2842 Dickens Bam. Rudge Ivi, 
Old John sat, mute as a stock-fish. 2850 Meredith R, 
Eevere/ xxxvii, London is as dead as a stock-fish. 

c. In contemptuous address to a person. 

2S96SHAKS. X ii.iv. 271 Away ..you stockc.fish. 

d. aitrib, and Comb., as stockfah^bone^ -monger^ 
^souttd; stockfish-liaiiimer, a hammer for beating 
the fish before cooking ; f stockflah-wood, an 
American wood resembling logwood. 

2x99 in R. R, Sharpe Cal. Lend, Leit.-Bk. C, (1902) 55 
Stoensmongers, x3S^x in W, H. St. John Hope Windsor 
Castle (19x3) I. i6i In Cvj stokfisshsondis emptis pro glu 
inde faciendo. CX430LYDC. Min. Poems 23 A stokefisshe 
boon in dirkeness 3eveth a light. 2480-x Durham Acc, 
Rolls (Surtees) 97, ij Stokfisshammers. 1699 Dampier Voy, 
II. n. 57 Of these sorts Bloodwood and Stock-fish-wood are 
of the natural growth of America. 2766 Entick Land, IV, 

6 Robert Rlarch, a stock-fish monger. 

Hence + Sto'ckfished/u:. ///<?., made hard as a 
stock-fish. 

• 2^54 Gayton Pleas, Notes iii. i. 68 So verily I believe, that 
our Knight's p.Tris would oe stockfisht, and^ solidaled by 
continuall contusions, threshings, and quassations, 
StO'Ck-gillyflower. Forms:, see Gilly- 
fi-owek; also 6 gyllofer, gelefloure, -flower, 
gille-, 7 jeUyflower. [Cf. Flem. stokviolicre 
‘ viola lignescens’ 0 <^il>an),now 
stogelier (De Bo).] The plant Matthiola incana ; 
so called as having a woody stem, in distinction 
from clove-gillyflower. (See also Stock sb?- 43 .) 

1530 Palsgr. 276/2 Stochc gyllofer, armme lastardc. 
1^8 Turner Names Herbes 8o Purple and blew slock- 
gelefloures. 1653 Moufet & Besnet Health s hrf ivy. m 
29 Stock-gillyflowers. 2677 Grew Anat etc. (1682) 

271 The Purple Flower of Siock-July Flowers. 2B94BLACK- 
WORE Perlycross xlii,With . .stock-gillyflowers in iheirhancls. 

Sto'ckho'lder. , . , 

1, One who is a proprietor of stock in the public 
funds or the funds of a joint-stock company, etc. 
Also (now U.S,') used more widely to include the 
meaning of * shareholder’. * 

^^iZSco^s Afag, Mar.ii6/x The stockholders in the Silesia 
loan. 2775-83 JusTAMOND tr, RaynaVs Hist, Indies I. 359 
The stock.holders will be mistrustful, the shares will w ^- 
preciated, and the Company will fall to ruin. 2844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit Imiia III. 408 The India stockholders w'outd 
be left without any available means of realiMnc their divi- 
dends. 2856 Emerson Eng. TraitSf Wks. (Bohn) 

11,7s It draws the nobility Into the competition as stock- 


holders in the mine, the canal, the railway. 2883 HarpePs 
Mag.'tHw, 943/r Its stockholders pocket comfortable divl. 
dends of seven per cent. t^o^Aikeuxum 2 July 8/1 The use 
of ‘stockholders* in the sense of shareholders is admissible 
in a work designed for American readers only, xgix Times 
29 pet. x8/s The Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Debenture 
stockholders. 

2. A member of the Stationers* Company. ? Obs, 

x8zs Hansard TyPogr, 276 ITie trading concerns [of the 

Stationers' Company] are managed by a regular committee 
of nine members i viz., the master, the two wardens, and six 
other stock-holders, who are annually chosen. Ibid,^ The 
livery (stock-holders) are summoned to elect. 

3. Austral, An owner of large herds of cattle or 
flocks of sheep. 

28x9 W. C. Wentworth Descr, N.S, Wales 97 The system 
which^ the great stockholders almost invariably pursue, 
28x4 E. CuRR Ace, yan Diemens Land 83 The most negli- 
gent stock-holders now carefully house their wool. 

So Sto'cklioldlng vbl. sl>. ox ppl. a. 

2830 Debates in Congress 10 May 927 The great stock- 
holding interest, whose funds are in the various stocks, 
which, altogether, constitute the national debt. 

StockiTy adv, : see after Stocky a. 

Stockinet (sipkine-t)* Also stockinett(e, 
atockintiet, atockingott(e, -nette. [^roh. a 
perversion (as if f. Stocking sh, + -et, -kite) of 
the older stocking-net •, see Stocking sb, 6 b.] 

1. A knitted textile fabric of considera ble elasticity 
used chiefly in the making of undergarments. Also 
stockinet clothe material. 

2824- (see 2). 2862 Catal. hiternat. Exhtb., Brit 11, 
No. 4x7^1 Woollen Manufacturers.. .(Exhibiting] Elastic 
stockingetts. 1880 Cassell's Fam. Ata^.W. 442 The stock- 
ingeite material, or elastic cloth,, .is being adapted to whole 
dresses, tunics (etc.]. x83t Ibut VII. 122 Stockingnelte 
has proved this winter a bad investment. 2890 "I extile 
News 20 June, Stockinettes and fancy woollens. 2905 Daily 
AVruj 28 Mar. 12 An Important clue was found in the dis- 
covery of three masks ofblaclc stockingette. 

2 . A garment made of stockinet (Short for 
stockinet pantaloons, shirt.) 

2837 T, Hook in New Monthly Atag, L. 155 The dancing- 
master in his stockinets and pump& 1838 Poe Narr. A. G. 
Pym vii. Wks. 2895 V. 91 The shirt.. was a blue stockinet, 
with large white stripes running across. 

b. ? « Stocking 1 b. {nonce-use.) 

1864 Ticknor Ltfe^ Prescott 201 A full-length of Cort6s,.. 
his nether extremities in a sort of stockinet, like the old 
cavaliers of the sixteenth century. 

3 . attrib. (or adji) Made of stockinet. 

2824 W. Irving T, Trav, 11, 28 He wore a pair of dingy- 
white stockinet pantaloons. 2884 Girts Own Pater Nov, 
138/3 Thejady working. .wearsastockingette jacket. 
Stocking (stp^kig), sb. Also 6-8 stockin, 7 
atocken, (0 atokyng). [f. Stock vX (sense 3) 

4- -ING 1.] 

1. A close-fitting garment covering the foot, the 
leg, and often the knee, now usually made of 
knitted or woven wool, silk, or cotton. Usually pi, 
2583 Studbes Anat Abus, ii. 39 Othersome buy cloakes, 
..caps, Coates, stocking, and the like. i$B 6 Acc, Bk. W, 
IVraym Antitjuary^'''” 


. and I 
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*593 Nuaresb, Wills (Surtees) 1, 195 Aly 1 
26^ ^ H. .S 


w for a p' of stokyngs, 
AW best under stock- 
inges. 2603 («.« Jersey ij. 2607 £. H. Sitnds Citron. 477 
This yearc 1589 was diuised and perfected the Art of knit- 
ting or weauiiig of silke stockings,, .and diuerse other things 
by engines or steele Loomes by William Lee. x6za Shaks. 
Hen, yillf I. ill. 30 Renouncing cleaneTbe faith they haue 
in Tennis and talfStockings, Short blistred Breeches, 2648 
Sir j. Turner AJem. (Bannatyne Club) 59 Riscing nixt 
morning, I raisd onelinnen stockine, one halfe silke one and 
one boothose, the accoastrement under a boote for one leg, 
2697 Loud, Gas, No. 32^/4 (Stolen] out of a Bag, half a 
dozen pair of Roll Slockms, and 18 pair of short Stockins. 
278s Burns sst Epist J. Lapraik ii. On Fasteneen we bad 
a rockin, To ca'^the crack and weave our stockin. 28x2 
2ud Rep. Comm. Framexuork.Knitters Socks, .are half- 
stockings, or rather, what is called pantaloon stockings. 
2902 Eliz. L. Banks Neivspaper Girl 78, 1 hurriedly pulled 
on my stockings, buttoned my boots,. .and started out. 

proverbial^ etc. 169s Congreve Love /or Lox’e 11. i, 
Nurse. Pray Heav'n send your Worship good Luck.. for 
you have put on one Stocking with the wrong side outward.' 
2730 Byrom yrnl. 4 Lit Rem, (1856) II. i. 223 The chief 
fault it had was that of King Stephen's stockings, the cost- 
ing loo little price. 

+ b. ? A kind of legging or long boot, a ‘ boot- 
hose * or ‘boot-stocking Obs, 

2676 Wood Li/e 21 Apr. (O. H. S.) II. 344 To Mr. Prince 
for a pair of riding leather stockings, 52. 

2. A Stocking used a. as a purse or receptacle for 
storing one’s money; hence, a store of money; also 
with qualifying word, as big^ fai, long slocking, 

2873 A, G. Murdoch Lilts on Doric Lyre 00 (E. D. D.) 
He wi* him had brocht A stocking weel padued wi' siller. 
2876 S. R. Whitehead Da/t Davie iii. 57 She had a * stock- 
ing * gathered to meet the wants of an evil day. 2899 G. 
Ford 'Postle Farm xxxvii. 192 Granfer’s got money laid by 
in a stockin* up the chimney. 2903 Farmer Slang s. v., 
Long-stocking (common), means in plenty; resources. 

b. as a receptacle for the presents supposed by 
children to be deposited in it by ‘Father Christmas* 
(or, in C/,S., by Santa Claus) on Christmas eve. 

x8^ Susan & Anna B. Warner Christmas Stocking{\^A) 

3 Little Carlalways hungup his stocking, and generoltyhad 
it filled. 2883 HarpePs Mag. Dec. 25/2 The saint who 
generously filled the Christmas stocking. 

3. a. A surgical appliance resembling a Rock- 
ing. Elastic stocking^ a covering of elastic webbing 
worn as a remedial support for the leg, csp. when 


STOCEJK-G. 

I affected with varicose veins, b. A bandage for the 
leg of a horse. 

[1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, ii. IL 170 In stead of a 
Rowler I put on a laced Stocking.) 1875 Knight Diet. 

(Farriery.) A device for remedying injuries 
to the tendons, varicose veins, etc., occurring in the lower 
part of a horse's leg. 1884 T. Bryant Surg. 1. 566 When ex- 
ercise is allowed, steady pressure by a well-applied bandage 
. .should^ be maintained, or an elastic stocking worn. 2894 
(implied in Stockinged]. 

4. iransf. Applied to the surface or coat of the 
leg (or the lower part of it) of a bird or beast, when 
of diflerent colour from the body. 

2822 Scott Kenilw. xl, ‘ And what didst thou learn there, 
forward imp ? ’ ‘ 1 o catch gulls, with their webbed feet and 
yellow stockings,* said the boy. 2856 H. H. Dixon Post 4- 
Pa^ock ii. 37 He was a very handsome rich bay, with a 
white stocking on his off hind leg. 2879 L, Wright Pigeon 
Keeper 124 The Beard [kind of pigeon) is usually only while 
at the ends of the thighs, or the ‘stockings ’. 1893 r!. Ly- 
DEKKER Horns ff Hop/s II The absence of white ‘stockings* 
as a distinctive feature of most of our domestic breeds (of 
cattle]. 2908 Animal Management (Vet. Departm., War 
Office) 53 When the while hair extends ju^t above the fet- 
lock it is sometimes called a sock, and wlien much higher 
a stocking or leg. 

5, Phrases. 

a. 7b (a specified height) 

i.e. without one's shoes. Cf. Stockikg-foot c. 

185s Smedley H. Coverdale i, Harry Coverdale stood six 
feet one in or out of his stockings. 2883 Harper's Mag, 
Dec. x66/i He stands over seven feet in his stockings. 

b. To ihfov) the stocking', said with reference 
to an old custom according to which on the wedding 
night the bride’s stocking was thrown among the 
guests ; it was supposed that the person hit by it 
would be the first of the company to be married. 

For other forms of this custom sec Eng. Dial. Diet s.v. 
2694 N. H. Ladies Diet 509/1 The Stockin being 
motioned, the Bride mu.*:! sit up to Iiave it thrown at her 
Nose, that the Batchellours may know by him that first hits 
it, who is to be marryed next. 2709 (W. King] Dst/. Trans. 
Philos. Mar. & Apr. 12 The Sack- Posset was eaten and the 
Stocking thrown. 2^37 Pope Her, Epist. i. x. 148 At am'rous 
I Flavio is the stocking thrown ? a 2833 Anderson Cunibld. 

Balt (1904) 126 What I breyde forgat flingin the stokin. 

I /zx^5 Barham Ingot. Leg.iw. Wedding Day^Thty aWcom^ 
..'J o dance at her bridal, and help ‘ throw the stocking 
A practice that's now discontinued as shocking, 
o. = Slockii 2 g web (see 7 b). 

2812 Rep, Committee Framework Knitters Petit. 28 There 
are goods made up into a large piece of stocking*, and cut 
out, instead of being properly shaped on the stocking frame, 

7. attrib. and Comb . : a. simple attrib,, as 
heely •manufaclor/y -manufacture y thready -trade. 

2892 Hardy Toss vii, I declare there’s a hole in my *stock- 
ing-hecl ! 2822 Jst Rep. Comm.Framewoi k-Knitters A^p. 
48 Are you acquainted with the “stocking manufactory in 
general? 2765 Par. Reg, Calverton in Felton Hist Ala- 
chine-wrought Hostery\^\%lif)iQ The “Stocking manufacture 
very bad last year and this. 2833 J,RENN!E-4//^.-4r/^'//>// 
37 These water blood-worm.s..are not much thicker than 
a “stocking thread. 2819 Rep. Set, Comm, Framework- 
Knitters 10 The number now employed in the “stocking 
trade in Leicester. 

b. quasi-rzt^'. with the meaning ‘ made with the 
stocking-stitch, knitted, made of stockinet', as 
siocking-capy cloth, material, night-cap, -piece, stuff, 
-web\ stocking-net (rarely \knit\ dX %0 attrio.), 
see quot. 1884 and cf. Stockinet. 

1902 Daily Ckron. 14 Feb, 7/5 The captain offered him a 
“stocking-cap, and he objected to wear it, 2880 Cassells 
Family Afag. VI. 322/1 Bege tricot, woven as closely as 
possible to resemble “stocking-cloth. 2880 Mrs. L. S. Flover 
Hints Exam. Needlew. 55 Pieces of “stocking material 
(coarse) for darning. 1804 in Abridgm, Specif. Patents, 
Wearing Apparel 11. (1875) 29 A method of double seaming 
and uniting the inside of “stocking net work; Ibid., “Stock- 
ing knit work. 1832 Patent in Newton's Lend, yrnl. (1838) 
XII. 275 Machinery. .for making or manufacturing stock- 
ings, siocking-net, or framework knitting. 2884 Rowlett 
Teehnol, Framework Knitting 1. loi Mocking Net, i.e, 
plain framework made from woollen yarn on circular frarnes. 
..Of late years this has largely come into use for ladies' 
jersies. x8z8 Scott Rob Roy xxviii, [He] wore the trews, 
..wove out of a sort of chequered “stocking stuff. 1843 
Penny Cyd. XXVII. 180/2 One continuous thread forms 
both warp and weft, if we may apply these terms to the 
“stocking-web. Cassells Family Mag. Feb. 185/2 The 
stocking-web jackets., fit the figure quite closely. 

c. objective, as stocking-darning, -knitter, -knit- 
ting, -maker, -making, -manttfaclurer, -mender, 
-presser, -seller. 

2839 Dickens NieJu Nick.ix, Mrs. Squeers being engaged 
in the matronly pursuit of “stocking-darning. 2728 Lham- 
BERS Cyd. s.\,. The Company ofJ*Slocking-kniliers estab- 
lish'd at Parts in 15271 took for their Patron Sl Fiacre. 18^ 
Scott Hrt Midi. Inirod., She. . knit feet to country-people s 
stockings, which bears about the same relation to ’MocKing- 
knilling that cobbling does to shoe-making. * 

Afarriage Licences (MS.), Starr of Cranbrook ‘sUKken- 
maker. 1822 1st Rep. Comm. Frautework-RmiterSfVp^A 

'Hterearefourdescnplionsorpersonsconcemedintbe s WK 

ing-makine business, 2876 .M..Coluns/V« " ^* 2^ 

Presser x<oa K Joksos Cynthia s Rev. it. i, tic ticaics Z 
TaX-Vtr^ell, but a •Stocting-sdiur admiraUy. 

d. Social comb •• atOckiDB board, a ^rd 
upon which stochings when wet are stretched and 
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■ dried to shape ; stookiiig leg, that part of a stock- 
ing which covers the leg ; also as a receptacle for 
I money (see 2 above) ; stocking legger, ? one whose 
■occupation was the seaming of stocking-legs; 

' stocking loom, .machine = Stocking ritAtiE ; 

• stocking man,, a stocking-maker; stocking 
needle, a darning-needle ; stocking-sole, the sole, 
or that part of a stocking which comes under the 
.tread of the foot; in, on one's slocking-soles, tvith- 
-ont one’s shoes (cf. 5 a above and StockINO- 
rooTc) ; stocking-stitch, the stitch used in hosiery 
,{see quot.) ; stocking-throwing (see 5 b above) ; 
'Stocking-top, ? the upper part or leg of a stock- 
ing; stocking-trimmer (see qnot. 1858) ; stock- 
ing-weaver, one who weaves with a stocking- 
frame ; stocking-yam, the thread used in making 
.hosiery. Also Stocking-foot, Stocking-fbame. 

2B62 Catal, Inteniat. Exhih. II. xx>ii. 56 Glove and 
gauntlet trees and *stocking boards. 1861 R. Quikn 
'Heather Lintie (1863) 225, I’ve.. A ^stockin' leg weel 
crammed, I trow, Wi' glancin’ gowd sae yelly. 1727 Brice's 
Weekly jrnl, 10 Feb. 2 Thomas Herbert, jun. of London, 
'^Stocking-legger. 1715 A- Hili. Acc. Bceck-Oil Jnv, la 
And thus the ingenious ‘•Stocking Loom.. was first in- 
vented* 1843 Penny CycL XXVII. 180/1 A singular con- 
fusion pervades the early history of the *stocking-niachine. 
.1622 in Crt. tj" Times yas, / (1848) II. 346 *Slocking-men, 
■haberdashers, point-makers, and other mean trades. x886 
'A, D. “NVilijdck Rosetty Ends (1887J 248 So, takin’a hittie 
p* paper, he nTOte on it, ‘Dear Mary *, an’ wi’ a *stockIn' 
needle an* a bit •worsit he steekit it on the inside o' the i 
'collar. 1607 ToPSELt. Eour^. Beasts 575 Thereof [of the 1 
otter-skin] also in Germany they tnakc..*slocking-sQles. ! 
.282^ Scott Dau, v, A gallant young fellow like you, 
“.’.stx feet'highon your stocking-soles. 2889 Harris: Window 
in Thrums xxi, Tibbie went ben the house in her stocking- 
soles, but Jess heard her. 2805 6th Rep. Deputy Kf>r, PubL 
'Ree. App. 11. 154 Specification of*. some new and improved 
kinds of ‘Stocking stitch, and warp work. 2839 Ure Did, 
‘Arts 64S The whole piece is composed of a single thread., 
looped together in a peculiar manner, which is called stock- 
ing-stitch, and sometimes chain-work. 1885 Scribners 
Monthly Mag, XXX. 393/1 ‘Stocking-throwing and other 
such customs long lingered among the backwoodsmen of 
the colonies, Charier Framework-Knitters Co, § 26 
And these (appointed members] to prove, try, and see 
■whether all *stocking-tops, ..or any other thing, .be work- 
manlike wrought 2723 Lend, Gas, No. 6x94/9 Henrj' 
Hunt, ..‘Stocking-Trimmer. 2858 Simmonds DxVt Trade, 
Stosking-irivimer, a decorator or omamentcr of stockings; 
pne who removes loose threads or imperfections. 2697 De Foe 
Ess, Projects ^4 For which I refer to the Engine it self, to 
be seen in every ‘Stocking- Weaver’s Garret. 1866 Carlvle 
Remin, 1 , 8s Joe Blacklock (was] a rickety stocking-weaver. 
283s Ure P/iilos,Manur,M So high is the characterof their 
‘stocking.yams and threaef^ 2882 Caulff.ilo & Saward 
Diet, Needlework 4^^“^ SlochingYam..v\ Cotton thread, and 
IS spun softer and looser than cither Mule or Water Twist. 
Two threads are afterwards doubled together, and then 
slightly twisted round each other. 

.'Stocking [f. Stock z/.i (occas. 

Stock + -iKG 1,] j 

1 , The action or process of fixing (a bell) to its | 

stock, or furnishing (a gun) with a stock. I 

2450 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 246 Et Joh’i Cales pro I 
le stokkynge unius campane ad eccL predictam, 4d, 2546 
Acts Privy Couneu 23 May (1890) 423 Item; a warraunte 
for XX markes in preste to the saide I»Ir. Darcy for the I 
stockingofgonnesandotherthingesthere. 2588-9 in Garry 
Churchw. Acc. St. Mar^^s, R eading 68 Item for the ' 
newe stokinge of the Bels, ijf. \)d. 2703 in y. Watson’s ' 
yedburgh Abbey (1894) 91 A collection at the kirk door for ' 
pajTncnt of the little bell’s casting, stocking, and other ex- ! 
penses. 2844 Queen's Regul. Armygg For the Stock and , 
new stocking Muskets and Carbines. .lox. 6d. | 

b. The parts forming the stock of a gun. ^ 

2532 Ace, Ld, High Treas. Scot. VI, 156 To tua pj^iouris ^ 
that tursit the gunnU to the stokkin in the castelL 1858 i 
Greeser Gunnery 395 From imperrections in the stocking 
of the gun. zZjo At/ienxum Z Oct, Faults, .in.’.the 
lever, the stoclang, and the ammumtion [of the ^larttm- 1 
Henry ri lie]. 

2 . a. The uprooting of trees or plants. Also -with 
lip. Also//, (see quot. 1851). b. (See quot, 1611.) 

0x460 Fop.tescue Abs. 4- Lim, Mon. xiiL (1885) 241 As it 
now well apperith be the new husbondry bat is done \re.r., 
in grobbjTig and stokkyng off trels [etc.] 2534 (see sense 8, 
siocking.iro7i\. 26x2 Cotcr., Tronguement, a trunking, 
stocking, or cutting off. 26x3 [Standish] New Direct. 
Planting 3 It were ver^’ conuenient, that the stocking vp of 
Woods were preuented,,. for.. witbina very few years Iheie 
wil be little or no wood left for any vse, the stocking & 
stubbing is so great. 2733 W. 'Exxs&Chiliem 4- Vale Farm. 
363 The Felling and Stocking up of Trees. 2851 Sterjceerg 
Noriltampt.Dial., Stockins, land reclaimed from the woods. 
■3. The action of suppljung with a stock or store ; 
the famishing (a farm) with cattle and implements 
or (a garden) with plants; also, keeping in stock. 

• 2663 Act 15 Gluts. //, c. 1 § 25 All.. Implements of Hus- 
bandry, and all other things whatsoever, imployed in the 
Husbanding Stocking and ilanureing of their. .Lands. 1766 
Blacxstone Comm. 11 . 7 So long a-s it [migration] was 
confined to the stocking and culth-ailon of desart unin- 
habited countries, it kept strictly within the limits of the 
law of nature. 28x3 Scott Fan:. Lei. 23 Mar. (1894) 1 . ix. 
C77, I have been here for some da^'s directing, .the stocking 
of a garden. 2858 National Rev. Oct. 344 The^ natural 
pursuits of raeninake..a completestockingofthcmxndmore 
..necessarily a duty with them than with women. 1E86 
C Socrrc'Sheep-Farming ^ The only chance of rearing 
good lambs in sudi cases, lies m thin stocking, and giving 
a liberal supply of dry nourishilag food. X892 Daily News 
5 Sept. 7/1 ^ fhr as the house coal trade is concerned,.. 


there is no reason for taking a despondent view'.. .Winter 
stocking will soon set in in earnest. 

b. cojvr. The cattle, farm implements, etc. as 
distinguished from the crops of a farm. 

2730 T. Boston View this fy other World 251 Abraham 
was rich in silver and gold, and Job in stocking. 2765 Pei. 
in Walker 7>. Sbence 5 He had neither servants nor stocking 
proper for his larm.^ 18x5 Scott Guy M. xii, And the furni- 
ture and stocking is to be roupit at the same time on the 
ground. 2828 Miss Ferrier Marriage xi, I shall advance 
you stocking and sledding. 1856 Morton Cycl, Agric. 
II. 726/1 The stocking of a farm is the crop, cattle, and 
implements. 

4 u (See quot. and cf. StGok j8 .) 

2847 EvAnson & Maonsell Managem, Childr. (ed. 5) 50 
note. Nurses who have not a good supply of milk will, occa- 
sionally, be found to adopt a practice commonly employed 
with milch cows w*hen brought to market, and called by the 
cattle dealers, stocking; that is, they allow the milk to ac- 
cumulate in their breasts. 

6. Detention in the stocks. 

2534 More Com/, agst. Trih. in. xx.fisss) S ij, That strayte 
kepynge, collerynge, boltynge, and stockynge,.. which., is 
vsed in these speciall priesonmentes. 2563-^3 Foxe A^ 4 * 
M, zgtj/s Then began they to threaten him with tvbippyng, 
stockyng, burnjmg, and such like. 2^9 Penn Addr, Frot. 
II. 220 Whence comes.. Beatings, Bniisings, Stockings, 
Whippings, and Spilling of Blood for Religion? 2822 Scott 
Nigel iii, Such idle suitors are to be.. punished for their 
audacity with stripes, stocking, or incarceration. 

6. Treatment in the stocks of a fulling mill or 
tanner)'. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. 11.367/1 After., the 
drench, the skins are. .removed. .to the stocks, where 
are beaten.. with bea\y tilt-hammers. When soft, oil.. is 
sprinkled on them, and the ‘stocking* is continued. 

7 . slang, (See Stock v)- 23.) 

2887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle fy Mocassin 228 A tender- 
foot got in amongst the gamblers on board, .and what with 
‘strippers', and ‘stocking*, and ‘cold decks', ..he hadn’t 
the gho^t of a chance. 

8. attfib, and Comb,, as (sense i) siocking‘room^ 
(sense 2) stocking-hoc, ^-iron, (sense 3) stocking 
plant, ~pot, 

1863 yml. Royal Agric. Soc. XXXIV. 2B1 Some used 
‘stocking-hoes and grubbed the ground 5 inches deep. 
2534 More Com/, agst. 7 'rib, iii. xv. (1553) Q iilj b, He 
causeth. like a ^ood husband toau hia folke to come afield, 
. .and with their hookes & their ‘stocking yrons, grubbe vp 
these wicked wedes & bussbes of our earthly substance. 
2849 Florist 199 Those who arc desirous of having ‘slocking 
lants (of pelargoniums] must cut their specimens down 
oldly. 2840 Florist's yml, (1846) 1 . 153 The plants . . were 
raised from cuttings put into ‘stocking-pots. 2833 J. Hol- 
land Manu/, Metal \ I. v. 106 The ‘stocking-room [for guns] 
is fitted with. .the tools usually found in a cabinet maker’s 
shop. 

StooMag (st^J-kiq), V. . [f. Stocking sb.l 
1 . Irani. To fnrnish with stockings. 

*755 Johnson. To Stocking, v.a., to dress in stockings. 
2874 in W, Knight 7 - C, Shairp xiii. (1888) 315 ITie boys 
may be stockinged ; will the mind be clothed ana fed ? 2892 
The Voice (N.Y.) Apr. 28 Enough.. cotton to stocking ever)' 
foot. 

•f* 2 . To kill %vith a weapon consisting of a stone 
placed in the foot of a stocking. (Said of a soldier’s 
wife or a camp-follower.) Obs, 

2762 in Grimston Papers (MS.), As she had a regular 
education in Flanders, will be of great service when we 
corae^ to action, in stripping, despatching, fleecing and 
stockinging the enemy, 

stocking-apple. In ystooken-,-in, stoken-. 
[? f. Stocking vhl. sb. in the sense ‘ keeping in 
stock ’.] A kind of cider-apple, local. 

2629 Parkinson* Parad. (1904) 588 The Stoken apple is a 
reasonable good apple. 1656 Beale Here/, Orchards (1657) 
45 The apples we commend for grafts, are the Stockin-appie 
[etc.]. Z676W0P.LIDCE Cyder 16$ The Slocken or Stoken- 
Apple is likewi^ie in esteem there (in the cider countries], 
although not knov/n by that name in many places. 2764 
Museum Rust. ll.x.37'lliese(cider apples m Herefordshire) 
go under various names, as. .the stocking-apple,. ,&c, 

stockinged (stp-kigd), fpl. a. [f. Stocking 

sb. or V. + -ED.] 

1 . Furnished ■with stockings or with a stocking. 

1608 Dekker Work /or Armourers (i6m) Fib, The 

kerzv' slockingd M'boresons. 1693 Drvden Juvenal nr. 397 
Stockin'd with loads of fat Town-Dirt be goes. 2B87 
S'TEVp.NSON Manse In Scribneds Mag. I. 613/1 Nothing of 
this would cross the mind of thcj'oung student, as he posted 
up the Bridges with trim, stockinged legs. 

irons/. 28^ Sala Lend, up to Date 349 Those three 
slender quadrupeds, all stocldnged and hooded. .which are 
being carefully conducted to a borsc-box. 

2 . Of the foot : Covered with a stocking only. 

2862 Comhilt Mag, May 570 She had taken her shoes ofJ^ 
and came in her stocking^ feet up to my bedside. 1891 
Harov Tess xxxvii, He slid back tnc door-bar and passed 
but, slightly striking his stoclanged toe against the edge of 
the door. 

3 . Of a bird : Feathered on the shank. 

2835 Poultry Chrem. HI. 153 The Stomacher Pigeons., 
are ‘stockingcd*,orfcalhercd to the toes with small feathers. 

StocTdnger (stp-kigoi). [f. STOCKI^’G sb, -t- 
-KR L] One who works at a stocking hand-loom, 
a framework knitter, stocking weaver. 

1742 Manch, School Reg, (x866) I, 26 Thomas son of 
Thomas Steele of Manchester, Sto^iner. xBiz Rep. Com- 
mitiee Frasnework- Knitters Petit, 30* I applied for work 
to what we call a bag-faosier, which is a master stockinger. 

Penny Cycl. XXVII. 281/1 (StockIng-frameJ. There 
are three classes of operatives engaged; the ‘winders*,., 
the ‘ stockingers *, or ‘framework knitters’, who work the 


thread up into a knitted fabric; and the ‘seamers*! ’2873 
Echo 22 Sept. 2/2 When,, all the collieries .*ire opened out 
..the ‘stockinger* will disappear in favour of the miner. 

Stoclungett(e : see Stockinet. 
stocking-foot. That part of a stocking which 
covers the foot. • • 

2766 Sharp Fracture in Phil. Trans. LVII. 86, T do not 
always remove the shoe and stocking-foot. 2833 h. S. Sue. 
TEES Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixviii, What a convenience to have 
one’s^ wife’s maid to sew on one’s buttons, and keep one’s 
toes in one’s stocking-feet ! 2884 Rowlett Technol. Fraiut- 
work Knitting n, 342 Socks or half-hose. The ftet are 
made in the same way as stocking feet. 

b. As a purse or receptacle for money laid by. 

Chiefly/^, 

1894 ‘ H. Hauuurton * Furih in Field 11, 75 The cadger 
was just as eager to make the petty disbursement from his 
‘ stocking-foot ’ or leather pouch. 2915 J. Buchan Nelson's 
Hist. War V. xl. 153 For them \i.e. the Treasury bonds] 
the peasant and the small tradesman brought out his store 
of gold from the stocking-foot- 

c. (/;/, on) one's stocking feet : with only one's 
stockings on one’s feet, without one’s shoes. 

2802 R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball. (1808) 13 Wu 11 y..iii hls 
clogs top teyme did beat; But Tamer, in her slockin feet, 
She bang’d him out and out. 2809 W. Irving A'wV/Tr/. 
III. iii. (1820) 178 Leaving their shoes at the door, and enter- 
ing devoutly on their stocking feet. 1854 Thackeray New- 
comes viii, Binnie found the Colonel.. arrayed in what are 
called in Scotland his stocking-feet. 1858 Trollope Doctor 
I'homeyXx, In his stocking-feet, .he was five feet five. 1901 
Theodora W. Wilson T' Dacca Queen xxviL 247 Her hu-s- 
band was seated in stocking feet in the rocking-chair. 

StOcMn^-fraiUe. A machine for producing 
material composed of the looped stitch used in 
knitting; a knitting machine. 

The invention of a machine for making plain stocking-net 
to supersede hand-knitting is believed to have been -made 
in 1589 by William Lee M.A., St. John’s Coll. Cambridge,a 
native of Woodborough, near Nottingham. 

1710 Loud, Gas. No. 4649/4 Wm. Brow*n,,.by Trade a 
Stocking-frame Smith. ^ 2765 Museum Rust. IV. 3^2 Im- 
provement of the Stocking-frame. 2881 Encycl. Bnt. Xll. 
300/x The inventor of the round stocking-frame v-'as.. Sir 
Marc I, Brunei, who in 1816 patented his machine under 
the name of the Tricoteur, 

StocMngless (stf^'kiqles), a. [f. Stocking j/. 
•f -LESS.] Without stockings. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1768) VIII. xix. 51 They were 
all siip-shoed; stockenlesssome; only under-pelticoated all. 
*775 J' Pratt Liberal Opin. cxiii. (1783) IV. 62 A little 
stockingTess boy. 2825 [see Shoeless]. 2869 Rossmi 
Diary 28 June, in Athenaeum (1882) 15 July 79/Ji I called 
I on Trelawny.. .He retains bis ancient habit of goingstock- 
inglcss. 1907 C. C, Brown China in Legend fy Story 
246 His stockingless feet bad been thrust into cheap shoes. 

StO*ck-in-trade. Also t stock of trade(o^L). 
The goods kept on sale by a dealer, shopkeeper; or 
pedlar. Also, a workman’s tools, appliances, or 
apparatus. 

[2666 Marvell Let, 23 Nov., Wks. 1776 I. 59 CateU,.coni, 
and houshold furniture shall be c.Ycepted, and all such stock 
for trade, os is already tax’d by the land tax.] 2762-^1 H. 
Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (2786) V. 224 He retired to 
Richmond, and. .sold part of his plates and stock in trade 
by auction. 2775 Pennsylv. Even. Post 20 June 258/1 To 
be sold. The Stock in Trade of the late Evan Morgap, de- 
ceased. 2852 Borrow Lavengro III. xix. 235-6 She. .died, 
leaving me her cart and stock in trade. 

b. transf. and fg, (esp. of mental equipment 
and resources). 

2784 Barrv Led. Painting iv. Wks. 1809 L481 I^fen of 
mean intellects, who, incapable of meddling with the ideal, 
will operate solely with these mechanical principles, as iheir 
entire stock of trade. 2842 De Quinccy Cicero Wks. VI. 
185 Such charges were the standing material, the stock-in- 
trade of every orator. 2B74 Savce Coinpar, Philol, vii. 274 
The conception of plurality w'as not part of the primary 
stock-in-trade of mankind. 2877 Black Green Past, i, A 
whole stock-in-trade of things that a good many girls seem 
to get on very well without. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 233 
The stock-in-trade of the modern astronomer. 2910 Q. Rco. 
Jan. 262 The manual labourer is himself bis own stock-in- 
trade. 

StocMsh (sV’kiJ), a. [f. Stock ib. + 

L Resembling a stock .or block of wood ; esp. of 
a person, excessively dull, stupid or ‘ wooden . 

1596 SuAics. Mercli. F; v..i. Br. Naught so stockish, hard, 
and full of rage, But musicke for time doth change bis 
nature. 16x2 T, Tavlor Comm. Titus i. 7 A stockish sen.se- 
lessnesse, or a sufferance of any evil!, wiihoui ai^' ?Teat 
sense of it. 2641 Ld. Brooke Fftg. Eptsc. i. ix. 53 The issue 
will be slavish, grossc superstition, and stockish Idmairj'. 
1816 CoLstAN Br, Grins, Fire! xvii. Touched by vivific name, 
the stockish dirt Fermented, and became no more 
1842 Emerson Led,, Transcendentalist \Vks.Ojohn) ILsSs 
These persons are not by nature melancholy, .. they are 
not stockish or brute. 1842 J. Foster Li/e ff Corr. (1846) 
II. 347 The stockish stupidity of those Chartists. xBSx 
Ste\'enson Virg. Puerisque,Apol. Idlers 124 Many, .conic 
out of the study with an..owMike demeanour, and pro\c 
dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all the better and brighter 
parts of life. 

2 . Short and thick-set, stocky, ranr’^, 

29x3 N. Mu.nro ‘New Road xvili, A stockish little man 
dressed in the Highland habit. 

Hence Sto'ckislxly adv., Sto’cMsliness. 

2837 Browning Stra/Rord iii. iii, O stockishness ! Wear 
I such a ruff, and never call to mind St. John’s head in a 
{ charger? 2846 — SouVs Trag. ir. Poems (1905) 358 /'*, ' 
f understand only the dull mule's w^’ of standing stockishly. 

29x4 H. Neweout Aladore xxvi, Then be sto^ before her 
j stockishly, like a thing of. w’ood- - - - 
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t Stock-job, Ohs,rare-‘\ [Formed as next.] 
?An act of stock-jobbing. 

x7X9D’Urfey/’///jII, lot Where Fools manage Bargains 
by way of Slock.jobb. 

■fStock-job, Obs. [Back-formation on Stock- 
jobber, -JOBBING.] E. ttans. To apply the 
methods of stock-jobbing to, deal with according 
to the practices of a stock-jobber, employ in stock- 
jobbing ; alsoy^t Also with complement, to bring 
down, throw OTvay, bring in/o (a state), by these 
methods and practices. 

1607 De Foe Aw, Projects 13 At last. .it has been Stock* 
Jobod down to 10, is, 9, 8/. a Share. 1701 — Freeholder's 
Plea Collect. Writ. 1703 I. 182 Let us becareful that weare 
not bought and sold, Stock-job’d into Ruin. 1703 T. Bakek 
Tunbridge-Watks^ if. 2^ Before I'de have a Wit inherit my 
Estate, rde Stockjobb it aw.ay at Jonathan’s. X720 RA^tSAY 
Rise ff Fall of Stocks 22 We madly, at our ain expenses, 
Stock*job’d away our cash and senses. 1721 — Atisw, 
Burchet 12 Let the greedy bike Stock*job the warld amang 
them as they like. 

b. ittlr. To practise stock-jobbing. 

1721 Amherst Terrx Fil. iy. jg Only to enable one man . . 
to game, to wench, to stock -job, and indulge himself in all 
the vanities and vices of the world. 

Sto'Ck-jo-bljer. A member of the Stock Ex- 
change who deals in stocks on his own account ; 
= Jobber 2 

a 1626 Sir J. Davies in Carte Hist. Eng. (1755) IV. 194/t 
He had. .played the stock-jobber in buying the debentures, 
tallies and ticquets, . .at a great discompt. a x69a Shadwell 
{Jitle'i The Volunteers, or the Stock-Jobbers. A Comedy. 
1697 Land. Gas. No. 3280/2 An Act to Restrain the Number 
and III Practices of Brokers and Stock-Jobbers. 1723 /bid. 
No. 6x36/4 Thomas Shank, . . Broker and Stockjobber. 1750 
JoHKSOK Rambler No. 20 ^ The son of a wealthy stock- 

jobber, who spends his morning under his father’s eye in 
Change Alley. 1755 alow wretch who 

gets money by buying and selling shares in the funds. 1838 
Lytton Alice iii. 1, Lord Vargrave. .was.. suspected of sell- 
ing his state information to stock-jobbers. X858 Simmokos i 
Diet. TradCy Stock-jobber^ an outsider or intermediate agent 
between the buyer and seller of public securities, who makes ' 
a marginal price at which shares, etc. are to be bought or 1 
sold in the Stock-^exchange. 

b, U,S^ * A stockbroker; often tised somewhat 
contemptuously or to suggest unscrupulousness ’ 
(W. 1911). FunPs Stand. Dici. 

Hence Sto'ck-jo-bberyyVcN/Gr, stock-jobbing. 1 

1882 OciLViE, Stockjobbery^ the practice or business of 
dealing In stocks or snares : used in a disparaging sense. 
1897 Daily News 22 May 5/t Was the Jameson plan con- 
ceived or abetted in the interests of stock-jobbery ? 

Sto'ok-jo-bbing, vhl. sb. and ///. a. 

A. vbl. sb. Tlie business of a stock-jobber; 
buying and selling of stock as practised by a jobber; 
loosely, speculative dealing in stocks and shares. ' 

Often with unfavourable Implication of ra.sh or dishonest 
speculation ; esp. with reference to the abuses of the early 
xSthc, which led to condemnation by Act of Parliament 
(see quot 1734). 

2692 Motteux Genii, ymt. I. la .The modern Trade, or 
rather Game, called Stock-Jobbing.^ 1694 T, Houchtok 
Collect. Improv. Husb. No. 97 r i Joint Stocks, and of the 
various dealings therein, commonly called Stock-Jobbing, 
izzyoo B, E. Did. Cant. Crew, Stockjobbing, a sharp, cun- 
ning cheating Trade of Buying and Selling Shares of Stock 
In East-India, Guinea and other Companies; also in the 
Bank, Exchequer, &c. xyxx Steele Sped. No. 114 f 5 
Usury, Stock-jobbing, Extortion and Oppression, have their 
Seed in the Dread of Want. z^^Act j Geo. II, c, 8 § i The 
wicked, pernicious and destructive Practice of Stock-Jobbing, 
X874 L. Stephek Honrs in Libr,{,iZg2)ll. iv. 117 The selfish- 
ness which degrades political warfare into a branch of stock- 
jobbing. 1888 E. J. Goodman Too Curious xii, All that has 
been said about stock-jobbing being morally as bad as 
betting on racehorses. 

B. fpl. a. (and attrib. use of the vbl. sb.). That 
deals in stocks and shares ; concerned with this 


business or traffic. 

a 1692 PoLLEXFEN DUc. Trade (1697) A 5 b, To advance 
Stocks, and Stock-Jobbing Trades. J719 p'UaFEV Fills II. 
32. So may your wise Stock-jobbing Crimp go on. 1790 
Bueke Fr. Rev. 77 All you have got for the present is a 
paper circulation, and a stock-jobbing constitution. 1823 
W. CoBBETT Rar, Rides (1885) I. 321 blargate.. is.. thickly 
settled with stock.jobbing cuckolds at this time at the year. 
1B88 E. J. Goodman Tee Curieus loti!, This is really no 
stock-jobbing dodge, but a bona-fide thing, 

Stock-keetper. , , . 

+ 1, ? An official in charge of a stock or fund of 
money (with jocular allusion to the punishment of 
the stocks). Obs. 

X589 [Nashe] Pasguifs Return B iij b, The stocke-keeper 
of the Bridewel-house of Canterburie ; he must came the 
purse, to defray their charges. 

2. £L. One who keeps cattle ; a stock-farmer, 

xgxa Times jg Oct. 7/4 Stock-keepers on both sides of the 

Channel had begun to hope that the necessary period of 
quarantine for Irish cattle might soon be at an ei^. 

b. Austral,^ etc. A herdsman or sliepherd ; » 
STOCKil.VN !• 

1806 Sydney Gaz, In O’Hara Hist. N. S. IVales 
264 Anthony Size, stock-keeper at Prospect. 1821 m 1 ^. 
Curr Van Diemen's Land (1824) 154 Prisoner seryanw 
employed. .as stock keepers. x8Sx Insir. Census Clerks 
(1885) 37 Agricultural Labourer. -Slock Keeper. 

3. One who js in charge of the stock of a ware- 


house. 

zgoz Daily Chrvn.g'D^c.gl^ (Advt.), Situation in a London 
warehouse.. as checker, stockkeeper, or clerk. 


So Sto-ok-keep v., itonce-wd., to tend cattle, etc. 
Sto-ck-keeiping’ vbl. sb. 

1886 C. Scott Shetp-Farmiug 30 Where. .the farmer 
understands the business ofstock-keepingand stock-feeding. 
1890 R. Boldrewood* Col. Reformer x, [I can] drive bul- 
locks, stock-keep, ploujgh. 2907 M. C F. Morris Nunbum- 
holme 252 Stock-keeping was but little understood. 

Stockless (stp*kles), a. £f. Stock /Ai+-less.] 

1 . Without a stock; spec, of an anchor. 

x886 St. yames's Gaz. 14 Jan. 6/2 He fired off his stock, 
less gum 190X lVestm.Gaz,^}yAyr/z Slockless anchors. 
X909 Light AVr/cr June 3 TJie use of stockless anchors has 
now become universal in the mercantile marine, 

2 . Without agricultural stock. 

190X Scotsman x6 Apr. 8/3 The conclusion of the campaign 
will find the conquered colonies practically stockless. 

Sto*ck-lock. [f. Stock sby + Lock j 3 .] A 
lock enclosed in a wooden case, usually fitted on 
an outer door. 

in Brayley Palace Westminster (1B36) X02, 18 
stokloks. X394 in Arehxo/ogia XXIV. 308, ij stoklokkes. 
X4X6-X7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 614 In 10 stoWockys 
et aliis feturlockys. 1534-510 W. H. St. John Hope Windsor 
Castle (1913) 1 . 264 For a doble hoopped stocke lock sett 
jqipon the Colege garden dore to save the Kynges plaet 
locke opn to the beg^mnyng of somere, xvj d. x6ox Shuttle- 
v^rihs Aee. (Chetham Soc.) 138^ A stocke locke for the 
chamber ^dower at Symonston, viij^, 1677 hloxoN Meek. 
Exere. ii, 21 Street-door LocI^ called Stock-Locks, 1737 
SaltnotPs Country BuildePs Estimator (ed. 2) iii Plate 
Stock-Locks. 1757 Phil. Trans. L. 106 Ripping off a small 
stock-lock from the door, (it) burst it open. 1772 Roland 
Le Virlovs Diet. Archit. III. Vocab. 184 Stock-lock, ser- 
rureapSle [ — pStte}dormant. iZ^LxiVooit Encycl. Archit. 

§ 84 Stock locks (locks with a wooden back, or stock). 2842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 416/2, 191 men (employed] in the manu- 
facture ofatock-Iockk 

Hence f Sto*ck-lock v. Irons., to double-lock. 
(?Some error.) 

2772 Roland Le Virloys Did. Archit. III. Vocab. 184 To 
S\oc\i-\oz\i,fermer a double tour. 

Sto'CKman. 

1 . A man employed to look after cattle or other 
live stock. Chiefly Austral. 

2806 Sydney Gas. in O'Hara Hist. N. S. Wales (18x7) 
295 The evidence of the stock-men, who did not attend (the 
inquest], being essential. 2830 Hobart Town Almanack 
203 A group of Mr. £.. Lord's stockmen. rZIbx Instr.Ccnsus 
Clerks (iZBs) 27 Agricultural Labourer... Stockman. 1892 

T, E. Kebbel Old ^ New 267 Shepherds, waggoners and 
stockmen are paid at a higher rate. 2900 Oaf. Times 24 
Nov. 2/4 Wanted,— Steady, Industrious Married Man for 
Breeding Flock, and as Stockman. 

2 . One who raises live stock ; a stock-farmer. 

2856 Fanner's Mag, Jan. 22 Such a division of labour 

between farmers and stockmen, and between farmers and 
datrymien, as has been found to work well in some parts of 
Scotland and England. x886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 237 
In those days the farmer who supplied the best food and the 
most whisky was accounted the best stockman. 

Sto 'ck-ma-rket. 

1 . a. A place where stocks or securities are 
bought and sold. b. The traffic in stocks and 
shares at such a place. 

2809 R. Langford 7VW<'55The dividend warrants 
..can be sold in the Stock Market. 2876^ Bancroft Hist. 

U. S, III. vi. 370 He never grew giddy with the hazards of 
the stock-market. 2912 Times 19 Dec. 16/3 Slock markets 
on the whole were steady at the close, after opening dull, 

2 . A cattle-market; trade in live stock, 

1858 SistMONDS Did. Trade, Stock-market,,. a. place for 
the sale of cattle. 2890 ‘R. Boldrewood’ Col, Reformer 
xxiii, A favourable change would take place in the stock- 
market. 

Stock of trade ; see Stock-in-tbade. 

Stock still, stO‘ck-sti’11, a- [See Stock sb> 
59 and cf, Du. stokstil, G, stockstill^ As still as a 
stock or log ; quite motionless. Usually to stand 
stockstill', rarely with other vbs. or 
c xijjQ Got. ^ Gaw. loS In stede qubare he Jay, Stok still 
as ane stane, 2574 Hellowes Gueuara's Font. Ep. (1577) 
8x, I holde him not for a good beast, that when they lade 
him, will stand stock stil, and when they vnlade him will 
yerke out behinde. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. li. 230 Like Mules, 
who if th’ have not their will To keep their own pace, stand 
stock still. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 407 F 2 Our Preachers 
stand stock-still in the Pulpit. 2782 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Odes to R, A .’s ix, A brother ensign spies the stock-still lad. 
2841 Dickens Bam. Rudge x.xxiii, The clock— which was 
very near run down, and would have stood stock-still in half 
an hour. 2905 Miss Broughton Wafs Progr. xviii. 200 
A horrible suspicion.. stopped the observer’s feet stock still. 

Sto’ck-ta^ker* A person employed in stock- 
taking. 

J794 in J. Lloyd OldS. Wales Iron Works (1906) 168 If 
any Slabs, Planks, etc., are delivered. .an account of them 
must be taken by the Company's Agent or Stocktaker. 2892 
LabourCommissionG]oss.,Stock-takcrs, the men who keep 
account of the working of iron or of the Iron,. used in the 
process ofwoiking malleable iron. 2909 Westm. Gas,t^ May 
6/4 Abolishing the office of stocktaker, and entrusting the 
accountant, .with the duty of verifj'ing the stock. 

StO'Ck-ta'king. [See Stock sb?- 56.b.] A 
periodical examination, inventorying, and valuation 
of the stock or goods in a shop, warehouse, etc. 

2858 SisiatONDS Did. Trade, Stock-taking. 2862 Draper 
^ Clothier III. 94/2 At Nottingham, the large houses 
neen engaged in stock taking. 2884 Maneh. Exam, 24 

4/4 The stocktakingof this company .. was made on Sat urday. 

b* , 

2884 R. 'V. Church Bacon 82, He sat dowp to make a 
minute stock-taking of bis position and its circumstances. 


x888 Pall Mall Gaz, 2 Apr. 21/1 The theological stock, 
taking with which this closing part of the century is busy. 
Hence Sto‘ck-take v. (back-formation). 

2892 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 304 He would go 
over two or three times a year to stock-take and make up 
accounts. • 

StO'ck-WOrJc, -Also -werk, Minijig. [repr, 
G. stockwerk. See Stock sb.^ 55 c.] A deposit 
(esp. of tin) in which the ore is distributed through 
a large mass of rock*. 

1839 UreD/c/. Arts 1241 The Cornish ores occur. .2. in 
stMkwerlu, or con4eries of small veins. 2845 Encycl. 
Metrop, yi. 771/2 The stockwork of the (ierman miners is 
to be considered as a mass of rock impregnated with metallic 
matters, in numerous small veins, which come together ir- 
regul^ly, so as to make particular parts extremely rich. 
2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., Stccksvork (Germ., Stoek- 
werk'). An qre-deposit of such a form that it is worked in 
floors or stones. It may be a solid mass of ore, or a rock- 
mass so interpenetrated by small veins of ore that the whole 
must be minw together. 

Stocky (stp'ki), a. [f. Stock sb.'^ + -t.] 

1 1 . Made of a stock, made of wood. Obs. rarr~^. 
Misprinted sickly in Min. P. Vernon MS. (E.E.T.S.). 
a 2400 Mary fy Cross 518 in Leg. Rood, On a stokky 
stede (i.e. the Cros.s] He Rod we Rede, 

2 . Of a plant : Of stout and sturdy growth ; not 
* drawn up \ * weedy \ or spindling. 

1622 Drayton Poty-olb. xxvii. 303 Those scattered trees 
..send from their stocky bough, A soft and sappy Gum. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 20 Tne plants 
so taken out must be planted on another compartment at the 
same distance, and they will come to full stocky hearts in 
April and May. 2883 W. Robinson Eng. Flower Garden 
II, 109 Vigorous stocky shoots from the buried joints of the 
plant. 1^8 F. W, Card Bush />7«'/r36o It is generally 
believed that stockier and better plants are obtained from 
cuttings. 

b. Ofaroot: Woody, asdistinguishedfromfibrous. 
2915 Times 25 Sept. 9/5 Take up some of the outer runners 
with good fibrous roots and replant them carefully at once. 
Old plants ivith stocky roots will not move well. 

3 . Of a person, animal, etc. : Of stout and sturdy 
build ; short and thick-set. 

2676 Poor Robin's Intell.s2-2o May 1/2 A well-set Fellow 
of very good natural parts, having a broad back, and a 
stocky leg, [etc.]. 2712 Lend. Gaz. No. 4917/4 Lost.., a 
slockey bright bay Gelding. 17x2 Addjson Sped. No. 433 
F 6 They had no lilies of Honour among them, but such as 
denoted some Bodily Strength or Perfection, as such an one 
the Tall, such an one the Stocky. 2725 Brice's Weekly yrttl, 

5 Nov. 4 He is a fair stocky Fellow, 2826 Cobbett Rur, 
Rides (1885) 11 , ly, A particular race of sheep, called the 
Cotswold breed... They are short and stocky. 2864 Daily 
Tel. 13 Aug., Well-built stocky horses, for artillery and 
other military work. 2888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 783 Sturdy 
and stocky as a Jersey bull. 2900 W. R. Moody Life D. L. 
Moody vh. 69 A young man . . short and stocky in ngure. 

Comb. 2905 Gunter Conscience of a King vL 90 A rather 
thickset stocky built woman, 
b. Jig. of a quality. 

2882 H, E. Scuoder Noah Websleri, 3 His square, upright 
tombstone. .commemorates the stocky virtues of integrity 
and piety. 

4 . dial. ?Not amenable to control, intractable; 
full of spirits, boisterous. 

1836 W, D, Cooper Sussex Gloss., Slockey, irritable, head- 
strong, and contrary, combined. 2856 Geo, Eliot Scenes I. 
86 Little Dickey, a boisterous boy of five, was squatting 
quiet as a mouse at her knee.. .He was a boy whom Mrs. 
Hackit, in a severe mood, had pronounced ‘stocky ; but 
seeing him thus subdued into goodness, she smiled at him. 
2866 Mrs. H. Wood ElstePs Polly II. xiii. 323 Afore that 
drownding of bh Lordship last year, Davy was the boldest 
and stockiest rip going. 

5 . Of manner, etc. : Stiff, severe. 

1876 Jane E. Hopkins Rose Turquand ii, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Rose ’, said Mrs. Adair, in her stockiest tones, touching 
it with two frosty fingers. 

Hence Sto'ckily adv., Sto'ckiness. 

1890 Christian World Pulpit XXXVIII. 359/1 The 
stockiness and sturdiness of coming generations. 2892 
Harper's Mag. LXXXIV. 530/1 A pair of stockily built 
horses. 

Stocyen, variant of Stoician. Obs. 

Stoddy, rare variant of Stithy. 

Stode, obs. variant of Stud, 

Stodge (stpd;;), sb. [f. Stodge v."] 

1 . A thick liquid mixture. 

a. Thick, tenacious mud or soil. 

1825 J. Jennings Observ. Dial. W. Eng., Stodge, aoy verj’ 
thick liquid mixture. 2881 Whitehead Hops 44 In wet 
weather the horses feet make a great stodge in ploughing. 

b. Food of a semi-solid consistency, esp. stiff 
farinaceous food. 

2842 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. GIos&,'.S/i»^5^,^a thick mess 
of oatmeal and milk, or any food which is ^mi-sohd. i 74 
Mrs. H. \looii Master ofCreylandsxxw, The soup 1 make 
is not a tasteless stodge that you may alrno^ cut ^in tne 
spoon. 2802 Sara J. Duncan Amer. 

(Jh, weMfike .0 CMt] but w. <=>" “''u’" ‘.TS 

you know. . . Fellows have got to train pretty much on st^g 

2 . a. ‘Stodging’, gorging avith food. b.AheaaT, 

solid meal. school slang. uhen 

—the usual Thursday stodge .'—along with a lot of kids . 

3 . ‘ Stodpy * notions. , . . . . 1 

Vt ivns GLwr Ref. Ambrouue ix. 190 Avoid stodge 
..i^.fllit seSirentalmawkish dismal pmnt of view, that 
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dramatically wrote up over everything *Duty’ with a 
huge * D/ 

Stodge (st^da;), v» [Of obscure origin ; peril, 
phonetically symbolic after words like stuffs fodge ; 
cf. also Stog Stoach vI\ 

1. irans^ To fill quite full, to fill to distension, 
f Also, to stuff m as a filling material {ohs^. 

1674 Drydek in Johnson L. P,t Dryditt (1781) II. 21 It is 
a kind of gibblet porridge,.. ste^ged fuU of mcitcrs^ crbs, 
spheres [etc.]. 1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet, xli. 357 To 
bring in the Ostrogoths here, is as if one stuffing a Pillow 
with feathers, should so forget himself, as to stodge in pieces 
of brick or Clay. 1790 W. H. Marshall Pur. Peon. Midi. 

1 1. 443 Stodged’, filled to the stretch ; as a cow’s udder 
with milk. 1854 Miss Baker Northawpt. Gloss.,Siodged, 
filled to the stretch? crammed full... If things were crushed 
ve^ closely into a sack, it would be stodged. 

D/ esp. To gorge with food. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Glosi. s.v., Sometimes it is 
applied personally: ' If you eat all that, you will be stodged 
full*. x8oo Hotten's Slang Diet. 229. 1895 Allbutt in 
Conieittp. Rev. Fcb.220 A ‘Cityman stodges his stomach 
with rich food three times a day, 
absol. t9Xt Barrie Peter <5- iP'endy vU. 114 He could cat, 
really cat, if it was part of a game, but he could not stodge 
just to feel stodgy. 

C. Jig» Also to stodge off', to repulse by a surfeit. 
1876 Sir J. Paget Mevt. ^ Lett. n. iv. (1901) 282 We had 
begun to feel ‘stodged*; the mediaeval art at Florence, 
esj^ctally, had quite filled us. 1894 Blackmore Perlycrosx 
xxi, I thought 1 was a pretty plucky fellow,.. but I’ll show 
you where I was stodged off. X909 Wesim. Gaz. ii Dec, 
3/1 Alas ! it is mostly fiction that^luts the market, ‘stodges* 
the reader, and.. kilts the few living books. 

2. dial, (See quots.l 

a x^s Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Stodge, to stirup various in* 
gredients into a thick ma<is. 1895 Dial, l/oies (Amer. Dial. 
Soc.) I. vin. 394 Stodge, to muss or mix up. Ind. 

3. pass. To be stuck in the mud, to be bogged, 
(Cf. Stog v.^) 

1873 W. P. Williams & W. A. Joses Gloss, Somerset 36 
Pendummer Where the Devil was stodged in the midst of 
zummer. xwi C. G. Harper Casnbridge, Ely, etc. Road 
54 Enfield Highway.. was until quite recently stodged in 
sloughs, 

4. inlr. Toworksteadilyc/ (something ‘stodgy’ 
or .tedious), colloq. 

Hence Stodged ppl, rz*, Sto*dging vhl. sb, and 
ppl. a. 

1873 W. P. Williams &: W. A. Jones Gloss. Somerset. 36 
Stodged aclj. stuffed with eating.^ 1898 Ellen T. Fowler 
Cone. Isabel Carnalty 124 Admiration is like porridge— 
awfully stodging, but you get hungry again almost as soon 
as you 've eaten it 1703 Longtn. Mag. Oct. 527 The 
‘ stodged * schoolboy again, for whom fielding out is a gViev. 
ancc. X9t« Dally i/rws 31 Dec. 9 There must be no eating 
when not hungry and no^ stodging * between meals. 

Stod^e*£ullt a, [f. vbL phr. to be stodged full : 
cf. Stodge v. x.j Full to distension or repletion. 

X847 Halliwf.u., Siodge-full, quite full, or unable to con- 
tain more. ^1883 Ckamb. Jml. 725 Stodge-full of receipts 
for cattle drinks and sheep dressings. 

Stodgy (stp-d^i), a. [f. Stodge v. + -y.] 

1. Of a thick, semi-solid consistency. 

1823 E. Moor Suffolk IVords, Siodjy, thick— clayey— 
clogsorae Such as a heavy road. 2887 Ilentisli Close., 
Stodgy, thick; glutinous? muddy. ‘The church path 's got 
middlin' stodgy.' 

b. Of food, esp. of farinaceous food ; Thick, 
glutinous. 

X858 Spurdens Suppl. to Forty* s Voc, E, Attglia, Stodgy, 
thick, as porridge ; pulmentum crassum. x8^ Lend. Rc:’, 
2 June 608/2 A stodgy mass of paste in which potatoes and 
odds and ends of food have been mixed, a x8^ R. F. Bur- 
ton in Isabel Burton Life (1893) I. 74 This cannibal meal 
was succeeded by stodgy pudding. 1906 Olive C. Malvefy 
Soul Market ix. 156 The meat W'as almost raw, the potatoes 
stodgy. 

c. Of food or a meal: Heavy, solid, hard to 
‘get through’. 

1884 Harper's^ Mag. Ott. 709/2 The stodgy table d'hdte. 
2889 C. Keene in Life xliL (1^2) 409 It*s a stodgy Iked— 
soup, fish, flesh, and fowl, etc. 

fiS’ Dull, heavy; wanting in gaiety or bright- 
ness. ^ a. of literary composirion, a subject of con- 
versation, etc. 

^ 2887 Lcngfuarls Mag. May 107 Tlie most merciless and 
interminable romance that ever lowered the, circulation of 
a magazine, and then speared in three st^gy volumes, 
2895 Jowett in I.. A. Tollemache Beniamin Jo-.vett 8, I 
must make a bargain with you that, when we lake a walk 
together, you don’t put more than one of your stodgy 
questions 1 2906 * G. Thorne * First it was ordained 206 in 
England, art must be obvious and stodgy before people 
think it’s respectable. 2907 Academy 28 Sept. 948 siod^’ 
sonnets to the moon, 

b. of a person, ceremony, one’s life. 

2^5 Brit. Weekly 28 Mar. 370/1 There are experiences 
which grave the brow in spite of a man. But, on the other 
hand, to grow stodg>» is no mark of grace. 2904 S. hlAc- 
KAUCHTAS Gi/l IL 11. 227 Thc wcddlng was a stodgy affair. 
1905 Elin. Glvn V/ciss. Evasigeline xoi, I have not felt 
like writing; these List days have been so stodgy, — sticky 
1 was going to say ! Endless infant talk ! 

c. fig. of a quality, 

1894 Du Maurier TrilbyUZQ^j^ It fosters.,self'respect, 
and not a few stodgy practical virtues as well. 

3. Of a person : Bulky iu figure (usually con- 
noting stiffness and clumsiness in movement). 

2854 Miss Baker AVrMzt/////. Gloss. He’s a stodgy 
.little man. 2879 J. Payn High SfiMts (ed. 2) 1 . 208 He was 
a stodgy, pursy, plethoric old fellow. 289$ Century Mag. 
Feb. 540 The stodgy plumpness of John Bull. 


4. Of things: Bulky, ‘fat’, distended, 
x86o GeO. Eliot Mill on Floss i. v, * You don’t know what 
I've got in my pockets. ..‘No,* said Maggie. ‘How stodgy 
they look.' 

Hence Sto*dgily adv., Sto*dginess. 

2899 Pall Mall Gas. 31 J^uly 4/x That portion of the 
reading public which likes its fiction solid even to stodgi- 
ness. \tyo\Sai. Rev. 2 Jan. 18/2 Subjects. -when handled 
siodgily are not worth reproducing. 

Sto^df Stodier, obs. ff. Stddt, Stddibr, 
Stodul, Btodyll, obs. forms of Stoddle, 
Stody, obs. form of Study sb. and v. 
StoechadoB, variant of Stechados Obs. 

II St(BClia>S (strkses). Also 6 stechas, stiebas, 
8 erron. stsechas. See also Stechados, Sticka- 
DOVE. [L., a. Gr. arovgas. 

According to Pliny the plant was so called because im- 
ported from the Slachades islands (Gr, lit. ' stand- 

ing in a row *, f. c^rofxoc row), now Lex lies iTHyires,] 

The plant French Lavender, Lavandula Stezchas. 
2548 Turner Names Htrhes yj Stcchas..maybe called in 
cnglish stichas or Lauendcr gentle. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
II. clxx. 470 The later phisitions affirme, that Stcechas, and 
especially the flowers of it are most effectuall against paines 
of the head. 2725 Bradley's Family^ Diet. 1 1 . 6 K 4 b, The 
Stsechas is of a bitter taste and a Uttle astringent, 2831 
T. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 282 Thc Stccch.ns or French 
lavender. Lavandula stachas, Lin. A plant, native of 
the south of Francc...A syrwp of stcechas, P., is prepared 
from this plant, and is added to antispasmodic mixtures. 

Stoecniogeny, -ology : see Stoich-. 

Stoel(e, obs. forms of Stole sb,'^. 

II Stoep (str/p). South Africa. [Du., related to 
Step sb. and v. 

In the U.S. the Du. word has been adopted with thc 
anglicised spelling Stoop.] 

A raised platform or verandah running along the 
front and sometimes round the sides of a house of 
Dutch architecture. 

2822 Burchell Trav. S. Africa I. iii. 71 In front of each 
house, and of the same length, is a paved platfornx. . .This 
platform is called thc Steep (step). 2849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs.S. Africa 1 . 282 The ‘stoep ’is a narrow terrace 
raised outside most of the Dutch houses, where the ow*ner 
may, towards evening, be generally seen smoking his pipe. 
2883 Olive Schreiner Ajr. Farm 21, vL (1889) 201 On thc 
‘ stoep * a group of men and bo>'S were smoking. 2890 Pali 
Malt Gaz. 20 J an. 2/1 On thc stoep— that terraced verandah 
which is the unfailing appendage of a Dutch house— thc 
good wife stands to welcome us. 

b. Comb, stoep-room, a small room having 
entrance and exit by the stoep only, 

2880 Helen M. Priotard Friends ff Foes in Transkei 
xvlL 122 Two very ntiniature ‘ stoep-rooms as they arc 
called at the Cape. (Small rooms stolen out of each end of 
the verandah.) 

Stof, obs. form of Stuff. 

+ StofTa’do, Obs, rarer^. [Prob. an error : cf. 
Stuffata and It. stoffa Stuff sb.'] (See quot.) 

2688 Holme Armoury iii. t^/s.Stoft&do, is a term for the 
Stuffing of any joint of Meat, or j^liy of any Fowl, [etc.}. 
tStO'fne, V. Obs. rare~\ [a, ON, stofrui, to 
found, establish, f. stofn foundation, stem : see 
Stoven.] irans. To fonnd. 

e 2200 Ormin 14561 )?att erklis shafile nlihhte ben kurrh 
hemm efTtsone stofTnedd. 

Stog* (stpg), Sc. Also 6 Btogg. p. Stog 'v?- 
Cf. Stug a stab. 

2^7 W, Fowler Wks, (S.T.S.) I.69 So able war, and 
qiiik, for to awaird or to eshew the blow, thc stogg, and 
prik. CX590 J, Stewart Poems (S.T, S.) II. 93 Be dints 
and stogs of dochtic Durandal The craig and wreat he 
claiwe in stclpis small. 2863 J. Nicholson Kilwiiddie i, 
xiv, In that famous muirlan* battle Trooper loons gat mony 
a stog. 

Stog dial, [f, Stog v^] A sticking, 

(in a bog). 

2890 Barinc-Gould Old Country Life xlii, Though sure 
of a slogg to the girths in a bog. 

stog (stpg), Sc. [Perh. f. stog- in stog-sword, 
var. stock-sword Stock sbJ^ Cf, Stock v.^] + a. 
trans. To stab (a person); toprodorpierce(athing) 
withavreapon. Also with Cf. Stoov. Obs. 

a 2572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 361 One of thc Bi- 
schopis sonis slogged throudi with a rapper one of Dundje. 
2576 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IL 553 He come upoun him 
with a drawin swerd, and porpo*iing to have slane him he 
stoggit him be chance ibroxv the oxlare. Ibid. VII, 
449 rrhey] with drawin swordis, durkb;, and dalgaris bar- 
barouslie Stoggit the daskis of the said scoole. 

*[*b. intr. To make a stab with a weapon, Obs. 
c 2590 J. Stewart /Vewx (S.T,&) II. 31 Quhyls stif thay 
stog, And quhyls they bend about To schaw iham maisters 
of the fensing art. 

c. irons'. To thmst the tool too deep in the wood 
in turning, chipping, or planing. 2825 Jamieson, 

d. To probe soil, a pool or marsh with a stick 

or pole, - 1825 Jamieson. 

Stog (stpg), S'-® [Perh. phonetically symbolic 
after stick, bog or the like* Cf, Stodge v., Stdg v.] 
1. pass. To be stuck in mud, mire, bog or the 
like; to be bogged. 

xSssKincsley Westur.Holv, Ifanyof hispaityaremad, 
they’ll try it, and be slogged till the day of judgment. 
ITiere arc bogs . . twenty feet deep. 1863 — Water Babies 
ii. 62 Stogged in a mire you never will be, 1 ’ trust. 2883 
I M. G. Watkiss In the Country 7 Let them be in peace. 


STOIC. 

unless you wish to be ‘pixie-led and left ‘stogged ' in a 
deep swamp. 

2. intr. To walk clumsily or heavily ; to plod oh. 
2828 Hocc Brownie of Bodsbeck iii, I slings aye on wi’ 
a gay lang step;.. Slogs aye on through cleuch and gill. 
2824 Mactaccart Gatlovid. Encycl. 398 How angry did he 
[a corbie] hotch and stog. And croak about, Owreiurning 
stancs. 2894 J. Shaw in R. Wallace Country Schoolm, 
(2899) 354 Stog, to walk heavily. 

Stoggie (stiJ-gi), sb. dial. Also stoggy. [f. 
stog- in stogdoo Sc. var. of Stockdove + -ie.] The 
stock-dove, Columha anas. 

2864 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds s. v, 2890 J. Nichol- 
son Fotk’Lore E. Vorksh. 130 The stockdove., is locally 
known as a ‘ stoggie *. 

stoggie (stfi’gi), a. Sc. and dial, atoggy. [Of 
obsenie origin. Cf. Stocky a,] Rough, rough and 
coarse, strongly made. 

2825 Jamieson, i. Rough in a general sense, Upp. 

Clydes. 2. As applied to cloth, it denotes that it is both 
coarse and rough, ibid. 2895 E, Attgl. Gloss., Stoggy, thick, 
broad, and strongly made. 

Stogy (stda’gi), a. and sh, U.S. Also stoga, 
stoggie. [Grig, stoga, short for Conestoga, the 
name of a town in Pennsylvania, used attrib. in 
Conestogawagon American Glossary). 

It is alleged that stoga boots and stoga cigars were so 
called ^cause they were u.sed by the ‘ sloga drivers i. e. 
the drivers of the Conestoga wagons plying between 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh.] 

A. adj. The distinctive epithet a. of a rough 
heavy kind of bools or shoes ; b. of a long, slender, 
roughly made kind of cigar or cheroot. 

a. 1B47 Joel Palmer yrnl. 217 (Thornton Amer, Gloss.) 
[I bought] a pair of stoga shoes, made in one of the eastern 
states. 2859 Alice Cars Piet. Country Life 102, 1 want for 
you to make me a pair of tiptop stogy boots. 2876 Davis 
Polaris Exp, App. 669, x case men’s sto^a boots. 1892 
Gunter Miss Dividends (1893) 285 Stoggie boots aren't 
quite as nice as patent-leathers. 

B. sb. a. A * Stogy boot b. A ‘stogy’ cigar. 

a. 1853 P^tnanls Mag. July 31 Boot and shoe, pump and 
stoga, coming to that (xc. the gutter] at last, Dialect 
Notes (Amer. Dial. Soc.)J. 229 Kentucky Words... Cono- 
stogas;..bTOgans, (In Michigan ‘stogies'.) 2908 Gukter 
Prince Kart vii. 296 Rawdon crjed : ‘ We’ve heard enough 
of you 1 * and with his own .stogie kicked out the soapbox 
from under the little desperado's feet. 

b. 2802 Dialeet Notes (Amer. Dial. Soc.) I. 237 Notes 
from Missouri., .,?f<j^iVx,..chcapcigars, 2897 Kipling C a/f. 
Courageous i. 6 ‘ It would take morc’n this to keel me over, 
he said, ignorant that he was lighting that terrible article, a 
Wheeling ‘stogie*. 2902 Daily Record zi July s Stogies, 
Tobies and other cigars of a cheroot style, 

Stoib, obs. Sc. f. Stob vJ^ 

Stoic (sbfarik), sb. and a. Forms ; 4 pi. stoycis, 
6 stoyck, 6“7 -icko, -ik(e, -yk(e, -ique, 6-8 stoick,' 
7 - stoic, fad, L. stoicus, a. Gr, orttHKos, f, errod 
‘ thc Porch’ in which Zeno lectured : see Stoa. 
Cf. F. sto'ique. It. stoico. 

Wyclifs stoycis h L. stoki with an Eng. plural ending.] 

A, sb. ■ - 

1, One of a school of Greek philosophers (founded 
by Zeno, fl, C300 B.C.), characterized by the austerity 
of its ethical doctrines for some of which the name 
has become proverbial (see 3 ). 

1382 Wyclif Acts xvii. 28 Forsothe summe Eplcureis,'and 
Stoycis [2388 Stoisens], and philosofrisdisputiden , , with him. 
1575 Gascoigne Glass: Govt. Wks. mio II. iB Aristo the 
Stoicke. 2589 tiASHzAnat, Absurd.C t^^Ttlszn old Ques- 
tion,, .whether it were better to haue moderate alTtCtions or 
no affections ? The Stoicks said none. - 2625 BACOsfi^^:* 
Anger (Ash.) 36s To seeke to extinguish Anger vtte.|yj 
but a Braucry of the Sioickcs,^ 2671 Milton P. R. 

With those Sirnam’d Peripatetics, and the Sect Epicur^» 
and the Stole severe. 2725 Watts Logic (1822) 86 T”* 
Stoics. .talk of fate, which is superior to the gods. 283]^ 
Hallam Hist. Lit. {1847) IN. xi Testi had taken., Hora^ 
for his model ; and perhaps like him be w'ished to appeV 
sometimes a stoic, sometimes an epicurean. ^ 1 

attrib. z'lzS Young L<n>e Fame 1.233^ Fools grin on foolh 
and Stoic-like, support, Without one sigh, thc pleasures 
a court. 2892 Farrar Darkn. ^ Dawn Ix, And, thereforej 
Stoic-fashion, men must accustom themselves to regard all 
calamities as matters of indifference, , S 

2. One who practises repression of emotion, indif- j 
ference to pleasure or pain, and patient endurance.! 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 45 , 1 make iuste reckoning \ 
to bee helde for a Stotke, in dealing so hardcly with these 
people, 2596 Shaks. Taut. Shr, i, L gr Onely (good master) 
while wc do admire This vertue, and this morall discipline, 
Let’s be no Stoickes, nor no stockes I pray. * 2599 B. Jon- 
soN Ev* Man out of Hum. i, i, Bui Stoique; where (m the 
vast worlde) Doth that rnan breath, that can so much com- 
mand His bloud and his afiectlon ? 2657 Trapp Contm. Job 
i. 20 He stirreth not at the three first doleful tidings, but 
this fourth starileth him; for be was neither a Stoick, nor 
a stock, xj'xd Swift StellEs Birthday 50 That patience 
under tort’ring pain, Where stubborn stoicks wou'd com- 
plain. 2771 Burke Let. Bp. Chester Con. (1644) 1.^278 In 
some few things, I fancy I am grown almost a stoic ; but 
your lordship’s unkindness has attacked me on a side on 
which I was absolutely unguarded, and I bear it like a girl 
2809 CAViVRRLL Gerirmde 1. xxiil, A stoic of the tvoods— a 
man without a- tear. • 2812 Scott in Solheran's Catal. 
No. 12(1^)48, 1 am somewhat of a Stoic in family disci- 
pline, which was the old Scottish system, 2854 J. S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. i. 23 Stoic as he was his stoicism 
then forsook him, and be wept like a child, x855Te.nnyson 
Maud L IV, iv, I. .smile a hard-set smile, like a .stoiq, or like 
A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way. 
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B. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the school of the Stoics or 
to its system of philosophy. 

T. Rogers 3<} Art. !. (1625) 5 The Stoike Philo- 
sophers. 163^ Miltos Centus 707 O foollshnes of men ! 
mat lend their cars To those budge doctors of the Stoick 
Furr. 171Z Addison Sped. No. 397 r i .As the Stoick Phi. 
lomphers discard all Passions in general, they u-ill not 
alio w^{etc.]. ^1817 Scott Rob Roy xH, No Stoic philosopher, 
superior to his own pas-sion and that of others, could have 
received an insult with a higher de^ec of scorn. 1848 Lyt- 
Tos Harold x. it, Harold’s stem philosophy and stoic ethics 
were shaken to the dust. 

2 . = Stoical a, 2. 

1596 Spesser F, Q, IV. Prol. iii, The which these Stoickc 
censonrs cannot well deny. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 111. 433 
Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; He felt humanely, 
and he waraly loved. 1813 Bvros Corsair m. xxi, Full 
many a stoic eye and aspect stern Mask hearts where grief 
hath little left to learn. 1849 M. Arkolo To Gipsy Child 
29 Is the calm thine of stoic souls, who weigh Life well, and 
find it wanting.,? 19x3 Mrs. F. H. Burkett T. Tembarout 
X, The same factor may.. have aided him to preserve a 
certain stoic, outward composure. 

Hence Sto’icly adv. ijare) = Stoically. 

z6xa \V, Martyk Youth * s htstruci. 69 In your pleasures, 
not to ^ wanton, nor Stoickly to pa.sse by them. 

stoical (stdu-ikal), a. Also 6-7 -all. [f. L. 

stoic-us (see prec.) -b-AL.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the Stoics ; characteristic 
of the Stoic philosophy. 

X43*“So Higden (Rolls) IV, 205 This Cato was a philo. 
sophre of the sloicalle secte. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. I. 275 Standing much upon that stoicall opinion, that 
onely a wise and good man is free, and that all wicked men 
are bond men and slaves. x66z Stillincfu Orig. Sacrar in. 
it. § 10 ^Vhich consequence is unavoidable on the Stoi^ 
Hypothesis of Gods being corporeal and confined to the 
World. 1778 Reid Fss. Active Pavoers Man m. iii. Hi. 218 
We cannot but admire the Stoical sj-stem of morals. 1869 
I.ECKY Europ. Mor, I. ii. 237 The stoical sj'stem of ethics 
was in the highest sense a system of independent morals. 
1887 Maiiaffy S: Gilmak Alexanders Empire xxvii. 253 
Such was already the result of Stoical leaching on the world ! 

2 . a. Of temper or disposition, or Us manifesta- 
tions : Conformable to the precepts of the Stoic 
philosophy; characterized by indifference to plea- 
sure and pain. 

J57X Gouinc Calvin on Ps. Ixl, 3 A hart that is be- 
nommed with Stoicall hardnes ageinst greefs and trubbles. 
2596 Lodge Marg. Atner, ^4 Now let each of you bethinkc 
him of mirth not of majestte, 1 will have no stoicall humor 
in this arbour. j6tt Pcacham Combi, Genii, i. 2 For hardly 
they are to be admitted for Noble, who.^.consume their 
light.. in contemplation, and a Stoicall rettrednesse. 2739 
Cibber Afol. (1756) II. 31 My stoical way of thinking may 
be no rule for a wiser man’s ojjinion. 18*3 Scott Queniin 
D. vi, He looked around him in a^ony, and v.’as surprised 
..to see the stoical indifference of htsfellovv-prisoners. 2856 
FttoVDS Hist. En^. (1858) I. IL 99 The English nation would 
have looked on with stoical resignation if pope and papa^^* 
had been wTCcked together. 2874 Greek //i/L viu. 

§ xo We feel bjs [hlilton's] inmost temper in the stoical self- 
repression which gives its dignity to hts figures. 

b. Ofa person: Resembling a Stoic in austerity, 
indifference to pleasure and pain, repression of all 
feeling, and the like. 

*577 Northbrooke Dieiug^xZ^f^ 83 If I ‘should vttcrly 
deny all ktnde of such playes, then shoulde 1 bee thought 
too stoicall and precise. 25S9 Nashe Anat. Absurd. Bib, 
Antient antiquitie was w*oont to bee such a stoycall obsemer 
of continencie, that w*omen were not permitted so much as 
to kisse thetr Kinsmen. 2596 Warner Alb. Eng, xi. IxL 
(1602) 263 Nor was he stoicall in ought, but affable in alb 
261* Seldek Illustr. DraytofCs Poly^olb. vni. 132 ‘I’he 
Sc>'tbian was. .so Stoicall, as not to care for the future, 
hauing prouision for the present. 1632 Brathwait Whim, 
sies 66 He is too stoicall that is wholly for his cell, and no- 
thing for the world, a 1662 Fuu,er Wos^ties, Essex (x65a) 
232 One saith of him [Wm. Gilbert] that he w'as Stoicall, 
hut not C>'nicall, which I understand Reserv’d, but not 
Morose. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vil. II. 170^ He was a 
different man from the reserved and stoical William whom 
the multitude supposed to be destitute of human feelings. 
285s Prescott Philip //, I.i. i. 7 Every one, even the most 
stoical, wa-s touched by this .. scene. 1S91 Hardy Tess 
xxxiii, She had much questioned if they would appear at 
the parting moment; but there they were, stonml and 
staunch to the last. 

Hence Sto'icalness. 

* 2727 Bailey vol. W^Stoicaltiess^ a holding the Principles 
of the Stoicks, that wise hlen ought to be free from Pas. 
sions, and that all Things were governed by Fate. 2818 in 
Todd. , „ _ 

Stoically (stff-»*ikali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 

1 . In the manner of a Stoic; like the Stoics of 
old; in accordance with the principles of the 
Stoical philosophy. 

2607 Walkisctos Opt. Glass vii. 64 b, [A man] alwaies 
stoically visaged, like grout headed Arche-silas. x6iz Ben- 
venuto's Passenger 11. l 455 Though the Stoicks stoically 
haue held the contrarie, 1630 Wadsworth Pllgr. iil 25 
The least fault he did they Stoically interpreted to bee 
equall to the greatest. 268z Sir T, Browke Chr.^Mor. in. 
f 12 Be not Stoically mistaken in the equality of sins. •_ 

2 . With the indifference or fortitude of a stoic. 

x8ta Henry Camp, ags!, Quebec 60 The laugh of the cmn. 

pany was against me, but it was borne stoically. xS37 
CXrlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. 1, Paris is stoically calm. 2^2 
Dickens Rudgevi^ He tried to look stoically at the 

tavern. *879, Befjieohm Patagonia xL 267, I doT^m 
beside it waiting as stoically as I could for night-time. ^ 

Sfcoiclxeiolo^ (stoikalpdod^i), stoecluo- 
logy fslfkiF* 16 d 3 i;. rare- [L Gr. o’Toex«0’»' clement 


+ -LOGT, Orig. ad, the G. form siochtologtej] The 
science of elements, a. In Oken’s use : see qnot. 

2847 A. Tuuc tr. Oken'‘s EUm, Physiophilos. 68 StOchl- 
ology. Functions of the Elements. 2860 R. Fowler Med. 
y ocab., Siachiology^ a treatise on, or the iheory of, elemen- 
tary subsunces. 

b. Lo^'c- (See qnoL) 

1837-8 Sir W. Ha»iiltck Logic v. (xS6o) I. 72 We proceed 
to the doctrines which make up the science itself, and com- 
inence the First Great Division of Pare Logic— that whi^ 
treats of its elementary or constituent processes, — Stolchcl- 
ology. Ibid. xxiv. H. 3 In its StoiAeiology or Doctrine of 
Elements, Logic considers the conditions of possible thought, 

^ c. PAys. The study of the principles of animal 
tissues ; a system of therapeutics based on this. 

*875.1. F, CavucHtLX. Constemption x. 385 Sly doctrine of 
sto-cniology ts diametrically opposed to this. 

Hence Stoicbelolo'glcal, stmcliiolo'gical a. 
*87S_J. F. Churchill X. 3S4 Stoschiological 

medicine— Inhalants, /bid. zgt This stcechiological doc- 
trine. .gives us a fundamental classification of diseases. 

t Stoicheioma-tical, a. Obs. rartr-\ In 7 
erron. stocheio-. [f. mod.L. sloicheibmatic^us (ad. 
Gr. (JTOtxitojpjaTtKQt pi., persons who cast nativities, 
f. <7Totx«uu/ia sign of the Zodiac) + -al.] Pertaining 
to the casting of nativities. 

2658 J, Rqbinsok Eudoxiax. 55 Tlie slow prorepiion of 
Every Sidus, out of hU proper Sign almost unto the subse- 
quent, ..doth overturn the grand Pillar of Stocheiomatical 
Art torig. artis stoickeiomaticx\. 

So + Stoichelonuftic, sb. Obs.^ a caster of 
nativities. 

266* Stanley Hist. ChaJdaicE Philos, l iil ilL (26S7) 
X050/ 2 These the Greeks termalsocrrotxcM, , .and the risers 
of them Stoicheiomaticks, 

Stoicheiometrjr (stoiksi/rmetri), sttBchio- 
metry (strkifmetri). Chem. Also fsteehi-, 
•fstoohi-, stoichiometry- [f-Gr. oToixfib-velement 

+ -HETBY.] The process or art of calcnlating or 
determining the eqnivalent and atomic weights of 
the elements participating in any chemical reaction; 
the science of estimating chemical elements; the 
branch of science concerned with the determination 
of atomic weights. (See also qnot. iSSo.) 

The term was introduced by J. B. Richter in his 
fangsgrUnde der StBckiosnetrie. odcr Messkunst chemiseker 
Elements (1792), to denote the determination of the relative 
amounts in which adds and bases neutralize each other. 

2807 T. Thomson Chem. IL 559, I have not been able to 
procure a sight of Richter's very curious.. wTitings on Ste- 
chlometry, in which his observations on the fluates are to 
be found, 2823 W. H asiilton Hand-lk. Terms Arts ^ Sa , 
Stockiometry^ the Geometry of chemical elements. 2880 
Tyndall Heat xviii. (ed, 6) 571 The doctrine of the coaser^. 
tion of force, or, as I should express it. Physical Stoichio- 
raetr)'. 290S S. Younc {title) Stoichiometry, 

Hence Stoiclielo-, stcecliiome'tric, -al adjs, j 
2887 Brit, yrnl. Phetogr. 27 May 330/2 Much too small 
(a proportion of colouring matter] to represent a stolchlo- > 
metrical composition, x^x Hature 24 Mar. 497/2 The late : 
Prof. Stas bad left. .a. .memoir desmbing the results of i 
seve^ further stochiomctrical invesrig^ions. Ibtd.^ The , 
stSchiomctric relation of silver to potassium chloride. , 

tstoicheio'tical, Obs. rare-^.^ In 7 stoi- 
chiolicalL [f. late Gr. <rTotx«e;ri/r-os (f. ctoi- | 
X'itovv to enchant, f. CTOtyuov element) + -AL.j [ 
Pertaining to magic. J 

1646 J. Gregory jVtf/rr 4- (1650) 35 But the meaning 1 
of the images (of the Emrods and aMicc x Sam. vL 5I X5 
Stoicfaioticail. ; 

T Stoixian. Obs. In 4 Stoi-, Stoycien, -yen, | 
Stoisen, 5 Stocyen. [a. F. sloTciat (14th c.), f, L. , 
stoic-us '. see Stoic and -lAK.] = Stoic i. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeik, v. mcL iv. (xE63) 266 Philosophers 
Jiathj^ten stoictens. 2388 Wvcur/fc/xxvii i5 Epeicurcis, j 
and Stoisens [1382 Sto^xisJ. 2426 Lyxxl^ De Guil.^Pilgr. \ 
20182 And the Stocyens wolde Holden with me, (>’iffthey j 
wer here). 2545 Ascham Toxopk. 11. (Arb.) 265 Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoicians. 18x4 Sporting Mag. XLlll. 

257HaveDOtPlnlosophers,Stoicians,..audKhctoricumsLcrt : 
sense’s cold, insipid shrine To bend 'fore Altars feminioe? ' 

Stoicism (st^'isiz’m). [ad. mod.L. sloicismus, . 
f. L. stoiais : see Stoic and -isa. Cf. F, stoicisme ' 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] ; 

ll The philosophy of the Stoics. _ : 

1626 [FeatleyJ Pelagius rediv. D z b, This Doctrine 
bringeth into the Church, .Stoidsme. 2^ G, Stanhope 
tr. Epictetus* Mor, Pref., ITic same Difficulty lies against 
Stoicism, with reg^ to Civil Sodety. 171* Addison S/>ect, 
No. 243 ?5 Stoicism, which was the Pedanpj* of Virtue, 
ascribes all go^ Qualifications, of what kind soever, to 
the rirtuous Man. 2863 E. V, Neale Anal. Thougkt^^ 
Nature 59 But when we meet stoicism in the works of Epic- 
tetus and Marcus .\urelitts w-e find a remarkable change. 
1920 Q. Rev. Apr. 575 Stoicism, with adisposition to regard 
man as a self-sufficing unit, b^mes aristocratic, whereas 
Christianity in its essential characteristics is democratia 
2. Condnet or practice conformable to the prin- 
ciples of the Stoics ; ansterity, repression of feeling, 
fortitude. 

2630 Brathwait Eng. Genilenu (1641} X02, I admit of no 
such strict Stoidsme ; but rather, .to use wine or any 
strong drinke to strengthen and comfort Nature. x6^ 
Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxviu x65 This unmoved 
opinionaiive uncertainties, is a warrantable piece of Stoici-<m. 
a XJ2Z Pr/os Yicar oj" Bray tr Sir T. Moor 577 « RS. 29*:^ 

II. 261, 1 am afraid your Lordship may gro^ An^^, wnicn 
would be a little against Vour Stoicism. 2820 W. Jrvlsc 
Sketch Bk. II. 260 This last outrage overcame even the 
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of ‘b' “vage. 1855 Macaulay / fii/.Awr-.xix. IV. 
• 282 It was said that William so far forgot hts wonted 
stoicism as to utter a passionate exclamation at the way in 
which the English regiments had been sacrificed. 1871 
Standard X2 IxiUt Paris received the news of General 
Cbanzys check.. without losing its stoicism, 
t Stoi-City. Obs. rare-K [ad. F. stoicUe, f. L. 
s/ou-us Stoic : -rry.] A stoical attitude. 

JoNsoN S/^ Worn. 1. 1, X-caue this Stoicilie alone, 
till thou maks’t Sermons. 

Stoicize (sUa-isaiz), V. [f. L. stoic-us Stoic + 
-IZE.] irajis. To render stoical, imbue with stoicism. 

axV^ Arciif.r in Mem, (x£67)3tB (This prindple] may 
stoicize, may petrify yovr hearts. 

Stoicly cuiv, : see after Stoic. 

StoH-ball, obs. form of Stool«-ball. 

Stoile, stoill : see Stole sb.^^ Stool. 

Stoir(e, obs. Sc. forms of SToitE. 

Stoisen, variant of Stoician Obs. 

Stolh (stoit), V. dial. [? a. Du. sluiten to re- 
bound, bounce (? adopted as a term of some ball- 
game). But c£ Stot V. in similar senses.] 

L Sc, a. intr. ‘ To rebound, bounce ’ {Eng. Dial. 
Did.), b. To move unsteadily, stumble, lurch ; to 
walk with unsteady movements. Also svith about, 
along. 

2729 W. Hamilton Ep. RavtsayVi. 62 WT writing I’m sae 
hliert and doited, That when I raise, in troth I stoited. 2787 
Burns To Miss Ferrier iii, La.«t day my mind was in a hog, 
Down George's Street I stoited. 2794 — * Contented ud 
little * iv. Blind Chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her 
way, x8i8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxz, I vish ye had seen him 
stoidng about, aff ae on to the other, wi' a kind o* dot- 
and-goKjne sort o* motion. 2864 Latto Tannnas Bodkin xii. 
We were stoitin* alang, deeply immersed in oor ain cracks. 

2 . Of pilchards: To leap above the surface of 
the water, 

2825 Encycl. ^Lend. XX. 435/1 They call the jumping 
of the fish stoiting. 2836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II, loi The 
Herring. .rarely springs from the water, or stoits, as it L 
called. 2899 Haring-Govld Bk. of West IL xix. 315 The 
scan-boat is rowed in a circular course round where the fish 
are stoiting. 

Hence Stoit sh., a larch. Phr. to play stoit, to 
lurch or stagger. 

xBoS A. Scott Poems 164 But fegs, wi' mony a stoit an* 
stevel, She [sc. a filly] rais'd a trot. zSSx D. Thomson 
Musings among Heather jiS Rab*A road seem'd shorter 
than *iwas wide, For he play’d stoit frae side to side. 
Stoiter (stoi’tw), v. Sc. and north. [Frequen- 
tative f, Stoit v. Cf. north, dial, stoiter^ stouter, 
stowter in similar senses (see Eng. Dial. Dict.).^ 
inlr. To swerve from side to side in walking ; to 
walk with staggering ortotteringsteps; also wthtt/. 

c 2730 Ramsay Vision xix, They stoyter hame to sleip. 
2785 Burns 7elly Beggars xvl, At length wi* drink and 
courting dizzy, He stoiter’d up and made a lace. 2837 R. 
Nicou./’<7r//tx(i843)9x Now wi' a staff about the dykes, 
He stolters, auld, and held and wan. 2893-4 Stevenson 
Heatkercat ii, Poor, blind, besotted creature — and 1 see you 
stoytering on the brink of dissolution. 

' Hence Stoi terlaff ppl. a., staggering, tottering, 
j Also Stoiter sb., a stumble ; phr. to play stoiter, 

\ to stagger. 

t 2789 R. Fergusson Poems II. £6 Till he can lend the 
1 stoilering slate a lift Wi’ gowd in gowpins as a grassum gife 
' a 1838 Koocer Poems, Colin Dulap 59 While wauchlin* 
alang between sober and fou, W a stoiter to this side, to 
that side a slap. xSpo J. Service T/ur Notandums vu 2x 
Laird Speckle played stoiter to a comer and fell asleep. 

Sto^ obs. form of Stock. 

II Stoka^lie. Obs, In Johnson and later Diets, 
stocah, [Irish stdcack : cf, the later Stalko.] An 
attendant on a ‘kerne * or Irish foot-soldier. 

2596 Spenser State IreL ^Vks. (Globe) 672/x Hc..thencei 
foonb becometh either an horseboy, or a stokaghe to some 
kcame. Ibid. 677/2 Kcarne, Slokaghs, and Horseboyes. 

t StO^Gt tb.i- Obs. [OK. stoc neuL {gjga.stocesy, 
prob. f, the same root as stoc{c masc. (gen. stocces) 
Stock sb.F^ ~ Place sb., in various senses. 

Common in place-iames, as BIshopstoke, Wintcrstokc. 

<2900 W^fekth tr- Gregory's Dial. 12 pmt aborstene cllf 
hreas ka of dunewcard..ok k«ct hit com kicr hit rajute 
feallan ofer m>'nster, and k^t konne »-2cre hr>Te ealles 
I as stoces. Ibid. 172 pa sona in Casslnum kat Moc Ir.rr, 
in C k®*« Stowe, on C. Vam stoc^ic]. cxioo Ormin 2040 
Uppo k3*t oferrwerre pe55 baffdenn liccness roetedd OS 
ChcrubjTi, Si baffdenn itt O twe55cnn stokess metedd. /bid. 
25604 Inn ok*« stokess nemmnekk wel pa possiless mse 

t Stoke, sb.'t Obs. [f. Stoke v.^ CL Stock 

3.] A thrust with a weapon, a Stab. 

13.. A' A/is.729^ (LaudMS.),TodonokcTviIanye Oik«r 
wik stoke oikw wik dynte pat is al hir cnientt 
Yivnine 4- Gaza. 24S1 Sethin with a stoke to bun be stert, 

And smate the geant unto the hert- 

t stoke, sb.S Obs. [prob. a- Du- -ffw, lit. 

stick ’ : see Stock sb.’] A yard in ^e^urewtnt 
1538 in £AS. Suifress. Mmtasterlss 
k composed in y,tb^ 

hallfof locrim to Ijne them wilhille, lyi 'ijd. 

+ Stoke, zr.l Obs. [Ferh. a. Ok. eslcquur-. see 


Stock v.^] , , , 

L /rans. To pierce, 
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to Stoke him horon-ont he wagh. ‘ c 1380 Sir Fentmh, 4615 
And h^n was Char(lisl wonder grym, And a^eyn hym renneh» 
& stokeh hym By-twene ys browes rowe. 

2 . intr. To make a thrust {at). 

ci%7SCstrs(fr M, ^62^ (FairfO J>e kmgstoket at him wiha 
spare, c 1386 Chaucer Kni*s T, 2688 Ne short sward for to 
stoke with poynt bitynge, . 7^1400 Mortt Arih. 2554 Fulle 
stowttly they stryke, ihire steryne knyghttes, Stokes at the 
stomake w’ith stelyne poyntes. 

3 . trails. To thrust, drive home (a sword). 

1523 Douglas ^Eneis ix. vii. 240 The swerd,^ wyghtly 
stokii, or than was glaid Throu owt hys cost. Ibid, x. xih. 
135- 

Stoke (st^°k), 27.2 AlsoSstoak. [Back-forma- 
tion from Stoker,] 

1 . irans. To feed, stir up, and poke the fire in (a 
furnace), to tend the furnace of (a boiler). Also 
with up, 

16B3, etc. [? Implied in Stoking vhl, c). 173S Dvche 
& Pardon Dict,^ Stoak or Stoke v. to stir up, rake, cook, 
feed and look after a great Fire, such as Brewers, Distillers, 
Glass-hou'ses, &c. use. 2838 Holloway Prov. Dict.^ To 
sioke^ to stir the fire. 2864 Peaderz July9 Who shall stoke 
the furnace of the steamship? 2883 M. P. BALE^<zt«-^////x 
224 In stoking Cornish or Lancashire boilers by hand three 
systems of firing are in vogue. 1909 G. M. Trevelyan 
Garibaldi xi. 202 First the fires had to be Ut and stoked. 

dbsoL 1867-72 N. P. Burgh Marine Ettgin. (18B2) 375 
Stoke freely when under steam. 2892 Black 4* White 26 Jan. 
^5/2 The German ships had been stoking up. 

yy.fig. 

2837 Hood Ode to R, Wilson 391 Sufficiently by stern 
necessitarians Poor Nature, with her face begrim’d by dust, 
Is stok'd, cok'd, smok'd, and almost chok'd. 2882 Bcres^ 
ford-Hopb Brandretks III. xxxix. 95 It (a prire fight] was 
stoked by an Irish adventurer who [etc.]. 1915 Btackiv. Mag, 
Aug. 265/2 Neither the British nor the German soldier has 
been able to stoke up that virulent hate. 

2 . transf, {jocular). To feed (oneself or another) 
as if stoking a furnace ; to ‘ shovel * (food) into 
one’s mouth steadily and continuously, 

1882 Pall Mal{ Gaz, 12 July 2/2 Mr, Warton vigorously 
stoked himself \rith snuff m the exuberance of his delight. 
2894 Sala^ London up io Date 34 He cats, or, rather, he 
‘ stokes * his meal, till the veins in his forehead swell. 1897 
Miss Broughton Dear panstina xv, The denizens of this 
A. B. C. . .are stoking themselves stolidly. 2900 Kipling in 
Daily Mail 25 Apr. 4/4 So theystoked them — ‘the *arf that 
*adn^t the use of their *ands’— and they rc*drcsscd their 
bandages. 29x3 Blackw, Mag. May 686/x There's folks as 
cant stoke hot tea upon sorsiges. 

absol, 2882 Besakt All Sorts xvii, Dinner in the middle 
of the day, of course... At the East End everybody stokes at 
one.^ 2897 Kipling Capi. Courageous lu 41 Then theystoked 
in silence till Dan drew breath over his tin cup and de« 
manded of Harvey how he felt * Most full.’ 

8. In combination, osstoke^heartky •house, 

1839 TJre Diet, Arts 2248 The stoke«hearth [of a smelting 
furnace]. 1903 Wettm. Gaz, 27 Jan. 7/1 It was heated by 
means of hotwater pipes, fed from a stoke^house. 

Hence Stoked ppL a. 

2902 Daily Chroru 2 May 6/2 Hand«stoked retorts were 
shut down, and now the whole of the gas is to he manufac- 
tured in inclined or mechanically stoked retorts. 

Stoke, obs. f. Stock ; ob«. pa. t. and pa. pple.of 
Steek t?, 

Stokekold (stffa*khnnld). [f. Stoke z /.2 + Hold 
sb,‘^] An apartment containing the ship’s boilers, 
where the stokers tend the furnaces. 

1887 W. S. Hutton Pract. Engin, Hand^hk, 1x2 Closed 
stokeholds working under air-pressure are better ventilated 
than open stokeholds. 2908 W. W, Jacobs Salthaven ii, 
In the stokeholds of Vyner & Son's steamships he talked 
learnedly on coal with the firemen, 
b. attrib, 

2893^ Westm, Gaz, 28 Dec. 5/2 At one lime the water in 
the ship was above the level of the stokehold plates. 2896 
KiPLiNG.5’er?r« Seas, M‘Andrews’ Hyvin -yj Three feet [of 
water] were on the stokehold-floor— just slappin’ to an' fro. 
Stoke-bole.. [Partly an adoption, partly a 
transl,, oiVixx.stookgat, i.stoken tostoke+^a/hole]. 

1 . The space in front of a furnace where the 
stokers stand to tend the fires; the aperture through 
which the fire is fed and tended ; also Naut, a hole 
in the deck through which the fuel is passed for 
storage- 

1660 y, Okie's Lament, xiv. Tie Cunningly retreat ag^n 
into my warm Stoke Hole [of a brewery]. 1683 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc.,- Printing xvUL 263 The Stoke-Hole four 
Inches wide, and six Inches long. 2840 Civil Engin, 4- 
Arch, yml. III. 349/2 The space between the engines and 
the boilers [of .a steamship), usually called the stoke-hole. 
2846 A. Young Haul. Diet, 322 Stoke hole, a scuttle in a 
steamer's deck, to admit fuel for the engine. x8^ E. Reeves 
Homeward Bou/ui 247 Lasca r s are employed on the decks 
and Zanribar men in the stoke-hole. 

aftrib. 1660 y. Okie's Lament, vii, They say I am indited, 
.'.Would the Inditemcat was rak’t in nry Stoakc hole 
Embers. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2785 Specif. 0/ Phillips' Patent N o. 2477, That species of 
. .Replaces commonly called copper holes or stoke holes, 

*t* 3 . jig. Obs. 

2768 [W. Donaldson) Life Sir B. Safskull I. iv.^2 They 
scower the inside of their flower-pots, at the same time they 
make a stoke-hole of their throats. 

StokeiT (stdo*k3j). Also 8 stoaker. [a.- Du. 
j/oy&irr, agent-n: f. stohen to feed (a fire), to stoke.] 
1 . One who feeds and tends a furnace. 

2660 y. Okie's Lament, i, Of a Famous Brewer my pur- 
TOse is to tfell,..Tbe Noble Stoker Okey that doth the rest 
Excel. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), one that looks 


after the Fire and some other Concerns in a Brew-house. 
1707 [E. Ward] Barbacue Feast 9 The Stoaker . . by the Help 
of Breath and Bellows, blew up as rare a Charcoal Fire as 
ever was kindl’d in Term-Tune. 2798 M. Noble Eng, 
Regicides I. 104 John Okey. .was first a dray-man, then a 
stoaker in a brewhouse at Islington. 2846 A. Young Naut. 
j)ict. 323 Stoker or Inreman, a person employed to feed 
and trim the fires for the boilers of marine steam-en^nes. 
2853 Lytton My Novel ix. i, Ten to one but he is saying — 
'Not sixteen miles an hour ! What the deuce is the matter 
with the stoker? ' 2879 Cassell s Techn. Edue. 1. 284/2 The 
stoker should open the furnace-doors and push back a portion 
of the i^ueh so as to make a space in front for the fresh supply. 

b. Mechanical stoker : an apparatus for automa- 
tically feeding fuel into a furnace. 

2884 R. Marsden Cotton Spinning 349 Alechanical 
stokers.— Tbe question of stoking by machinery is an open 
one. 2893 Lightning 9 Feb, 86/2 Lancashire boilers are 
used, fitted with Vicar’s mechanical stokers. 

fis- 

2737 M, Green Spleen 320 A prince’s cause, a church’s 
claim, I've known to raise a mighty flame, And priest, as 
stoker, very free To throw in peace and charity. 2893 T. M. 
H EALY in Westm, Gaz, 2 Nov. 2/2 At its head was a moderate 
..leader, averse, except when driven to it by the 'stokers ' 
of the movement, to lend his approval to extreme demands. 
2 . pi. Small particles of black gritty matter which 
escape through the funnel of a steam-engine. 

2899 F. T. Bullek Way in Navybi These ships., provide 
us instead with a never-ceasing supply of * stokers/ a sort of 
fine black hail of gtlt that covets everything. It is not soft 
like soot. 

Stokerag^ (stJodcored^). nonce-vjd, [f. Stoker 
sb, + -age.] The action or the services ol a stoker. 

289s Daily Newszs Apr. 7/2 The absence of the necessity 
of £tokerage,..and the simplicity of construction of the 
furnaces. 

Stokerless (stou-kwles), a. [f. Stoker sb. -k 
-less,] Without a stoker. 

186a Itlustr. Land, News 21 Jan. 52/3 You may as well 
try to stop a stokerless steam-engine as a savant. 

Stokery (sti^a-kari). [f. Stoke z^.2-f.-ERY,] A 
place where stoking is done. 

2902 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 792 Very complete remains of baths 
were found, ^wlth two bnck-built hypocausts and a stokery. 
'fStO'kin^, vbl, sb.^ Obs. [f. Stoke -f- 
-ING ^.] The action of thrusting with a weapon. 

237^ Barbour XVII. 785 With staffing, stoking, and 
striking Thar maid thai sturdy defending. 

Comb. xa,vjmMS,For.Acc,ZHen.y K,0/i, xij debiUbus 
slokyns sperres. 2420 m MS, For. Acc. 3 Hen. FI, Hb, 
Cum cz. stoken' speres .viij. duodenis dartes. 

Stoking (st^a-kig), vbl, sb,^ [f. Stoke 
-ING ii.] The action of the verb ; the operation of 
tending a furnace and feeding it with fuel. 

2854 J. ScoFFERN in OrPsCire, Set., Chem. 193 Inequality 
of stoking, and inequality of water-supply are amongst the 
causes. *884 Vpool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/4 The pumping of 
water in and for the prison is valued at ;^30i..and stoking 
at 166. 

b. transf. and jig. 

2892 Fabian News Apr. 5/2 There is always a great waste 
of energy in canvassing, ‘ stoking up,’ etc., by which no one 
is made any better or wiser, x^* ‘ Ouida ’ m Fortn. Rev. 
LII, 782 *Sioking*..is the one joy which never palls on the 
human machine, until he pays for it with dyspepsia and gout. 

c. attrib.y as stoking-Iwle, -iron, -place, ’rod. 

2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing • x\.t TTie •Stoking- 

hole lying far under the Caldron. 2794 Trans. Soc. Arts 
XII. 262 The stoking-hole of the furnace, 1876 E. M. Shaw 
Fire Protection 14a •Stoking irons,. namely, x shovel, i rake, 

2 pricker. 2742 Syursou Hypocaust in Phil. Trans. yih\. 
856 The Pr^/umium, (*Sioking-p!ace). xgox Daily Neivs 
5 Jan. 3/x The caretaker brought a long *sioking rod. • 
Stokked, obs. weak pa, pple. of Steek 
25x9 in Fabric Rolls Vork Minster Nowe, 

often ^mes, the dure Is stokked. 

Stokyn, obs. pa. pple. of Steek v?- and v.2 
Stokyng, obs. form of Stocking sb. . 

Stol, rare obs. f. Stall v^ ; obs, f. Stool. 

II Stola (stdh'la). Ant. [L. stola, ad. Gr, VroAi; : 
see Stole j6.1] A long lobe worn by Greek and 
Roman women ; chiefly referred to as the distinctive 
dress of Roman matrons- ... 

2728 Chajibers Cycl. s-v.. The Stola of the andent Ro- 
mans, &c. was. .a kind of Robe fitter for Women than Men, 
2847 LKitCH U.C.O.MiillePs Anc.Art § 341, 351 Among 
the higher ranks a dress similar to the Ionic came in fashion, 
to which belonged the Stola, consistingcf a tunic with broad 
border. x86i Paley ASschylus fed. 21 Choepk. x6i note, 
Ba9i;^(i}t'aT..and ^a5uifoA7roy,.are epithets not very easily 
explained. . . Probably the loose and ample folds of the stola 
. .are meant. 1892 Farrar Darkn. 4- Dawn i, The iong stola 
worn by poble matrons. 

Stola«ted (stplciled), a, rare. [f. L. s(oldt~ui 
(f. Stola : see -ate 2) + -ed ^,] Wearing a stola 
or stole : A- lit, of a sculptured female figure ; 
b. transf. in Zool, as rendering of mod.L. stolains, 
the specific name of a snake. 

2802 Shaw Gen Zool. III. 542 Stolated Sxxoki^. .Coluber 
Stolatus. 2856 W. H. Smyth Roman Family Coins 51 A 
stolated and helmed female. 

Stolcb, obs. f. Stoach V., dial, 

Stolde, obs. pa. L of Stell v. 
t Sto'ldrecL Obs. fApp. f, ME. stuip (a. ON. 
stul5-r, stuld-r, Stouth) -i--KEa] Stealth. 

2654 E. Johnson Wonder-wrking Provtd. 27 When the 
best choice our Orthodox Ministers can make 15 to take up 
a perpetuall banishment,, thdr poore sbeepe they may not 
feede, but by stoledrcd. 2657 Biluncsly Brachy-Martyrol, 


xxix. 207 Some little corn by stoldred brought to town, Each 
pound was valued at half a crown, 
stole (stool), ji.l Forms : I stol, 4, 6 stoele, 
4-6 stoole, 4, 7 stool, 5 Stoll, 5-6 stolle, 6 
stoale, stoel, stoile, stoill, stoyle, stoyll, 7 
stoal, 4- stole, [ad. L. slala, ad. Gr. aroX-q, oiig. 
eqnipment, array, clothing, hence a robe, garment, 
f. root oi ar^Weiv to place, array. Cf. OF. es/o/e 
(mod.F. Sp., Pg. estola, It. stola. The use 
of L. stola — sense a has not been found earlier than 
the gth century ; its origin is obscure.] 

1 . A long robe. 

f a. In translations from or allusions to passages 
of the Vulgate or patristic texts. Obs. 

First or prime stole, transl. of Vulg.^ stolam primam (Gr. 
o’ToXht' ’TTjy TrpwT7]i'), 'the best robe' in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, 

Lindisf Gosp. Mark xii. 38 From uSnutum (Ja8e 
wallas in stolum geonga. a 2000 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 
45 Stol wvldres xij^eride hmz stola glorie indiiiteufn[^cc\\i%. 
xlv. 7]. <22340 Hampole Psalter ■xxvz. 25 He..vmgifs vs., 
with gladnes of \)e first stole. 1380 Lay Folks Cateck, 
(Lamb. M S.) 1225 (Crist) wyle clojie our sowlys, . with he stole 
of vndedlyne.sse. 2382 Wyclif Isa. Ixiii. i Who is thb that 
cam fro Kdom..? this shapli in his stole? <^M49 Becock 
Repr, IV, ix. 473 Pharisees.. louen forto walke in stolls. 
c 2A50 Godstow Reg. 27 pat we ben cladde in a snow whyjt 
stole Thorgh pe vertue of holy goost, <12520 Nisbet 
N. T., Apoc. VI. 12 And qubitc slolis, for ilk saule a siole, 
war gevin to thame. 2540 Palscr. Acolastus\.\. 1 iti\h, 
Erynge forth, .at ones the fyrst stole. 2562 Daus tr. B%iU 
linger on Apoc. (1573) 02 The sainics (sailh S. Gregory) 
enioy as yet but one stole or robe a peecc. 2596 T. Bell 
Surv. Popery ut. ix. 366 These (saitb S. John) arc they which 
came from great tribulation & washed their stoales, and 
made them white in the bloud of the Lambe. 2648 Bp, Hall 
Select Th. xiil 52 It must be the main care of our lives, how 
to put on Christ upon our souls ; This is the jirime stole 
wherewith the father of the Prodigal, graceth his returned 
son. 1^9 Jer. Taylor Great Exemp. ni. Ad See xv,-95 
They might be reinvested with a robe of his righteousnesse 
wearing that till it were changed into a Stole of glory [cf. 
Ecclus. xlv. 7]. c 2850 Neale Hymns East. Ch, 94 In that 
same hour I lost the glorious stole Of innocence, 
b. In poetic or ihetorical use. Often fig. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 45 Her all in white he clad, and 
ouerit Cast a blacke stole. 2593 'Pzzvz Hon, Order Garter 
B 4, Fame in a Stoale of purple, set with eyes, And cares, 
and tongues, carryed a golden Booke. 2597 Lover's 

Ccntpl, 297 There my white stole of chastity I daft, 
cxdxo T. ItoBiNSON Mary Magd. i. 10 How night,. Put on 
the glitteringe stole of brightest day. 2632 Milton Penu- 
rose 35 And sable stole of Cipres X-awn, Over thy decent 
shoulders drawn. 2742 Shenstone Scheolmistr. 64 A russet 
stole was o’er her shoulders thrown. 17S3 T. Warton Ode 
Approach Summer 25$ When mild Morn in saffron stole 
First issues from her eastern goal. 2793 Coleuidce 
of Pixies 95 Graceful Ease in artless stole. 2845 L. Hunt 
Poems, Fancy Concert 37 With their singers in lily-white 
stoles. 2878 B. Taylor Pr, Deukation il it. 61 Ite phantom 
purple UDoerneatb tby stole We see. , 

C. With reference to classical antiquity. (Cf. 
Stola.) Also (in Scott) qnasi-trrtf//. with reference 
to medieval costume. 

, Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 223 In Albist[e]rio.,werc 
i-made white stoHs for emperours [II ubt Jiebant stolx vn- 
peratoruni]. et$io Virgiltm iDoesborcke) Aiiijb, And 
there he sawe his vnkell a fore hym stand in his emperly 
stoic. 2725 Pope Odyss, vi. 88 The blooming virgin with 
dispatebful cares 7'unics, and stoles, and robes imperial 
bears. 27^0 Cowper Odyss. jv, 378 Beside him, Helen of 
the sweeping stole. 28x2 Scott Favt, Lett. 4 Apr. (2894) I. 
2X2 The lady.. should I think have a sort of stole or loose 
upper garment. 2822 Byron Ch. Har. n. ii, The warrior's 
weapon and the sophist's stole Arc sought in vain. 2847 
Leitch tr. C. O, Muller's Ane. Art § 246, 223 His courtiers 
in two different regularly alternating costumes, —the Median 
stole and the candys. 2850 Bi~ackI£ AEscJiylus L 210 See . 
my rent and ragged stole Speaks the conflict of my souL • 
^ d. Some writers have carelessly or ignorantly 
supposed the ecclesiastical ' stole ’ (sense 2) to be 
a gown or surplice. 

2805 Scott Last Minstrel v. xxx, Behind, four priests, in 
sable stole, Sung requiem for the W’arrior’s soul. 2832 Cak; 
LYLE Sartor Res. lit. xl, The fair fabric of Society itself, 
with all its royal mantles and pontifical stoics, Bap.- 
HAM Ingot. Leg., jnekdaw of Rheims 35 Six little Singing- 
boys,— dear little souls I In nice clean faces, and nice white 
stoles. 18^ B. Taylor ByWays Europe 1.2x9 Here the 
rustling of stoles and -the muttering of prayers suggest in- 
cantation rather tlian worship. • 

2 . Eccli A vestment consisting of a narrow strip 
of silk or linen, worn over the shoulders (by 
deacons over the left shoulder only) and hanging 
down to the knee or lower. 

^ 2025 MS. Laud 482 f. 48a, Scrj'de hme mid..alban & 
stolan & handllne [etc.]. i3-- N. Alis. 4714 A witbthe 

was heore stole, cenes, With on otbir tliey weoren y-gurt& 
023x5 Shorehasi Poems i. 1403 And nou h® stole a-fongep 
hy Ope here scholdcr leftc. 0x386 Chaucer Merck. T. 
459 Forth comth the preest with stole abouie his nekke. 
0x400-50 Wars Alex, 2581 fyndis he in hts oj^ire 
flote fanons and stolis Practisirs & prematis & prestb of 
he lawe. 1481 Caxton Godfrey exit 209 The men of the 
Chirche rcuo'ited with awbes and siooles. 1485 Detdce for 
Coronation Hen. VII in Rutland Papers (Camden) 18 
The armyll is made in manner of a stole wovyn with gold 
& set with stones, to be putt by the Cardinall ‘aboote the 
Kinges necke. 02550 Bale AT. yohan 1247 Put on yowr 
stollc then, and, I pray yow in Gi^es name, sytt. 2552 Im 
vent. Ch. Goods York, etc (Surtees) 42 Item, ij old wh^t 
vestmenlcs wth albe, and stoill, and fannells. , 2562 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xix. (2634) 329 Upon the Dfeacoo 
is ordered, the Bishop. .layeth a prayer Ijooke and a 



STOLE. 

Stoale UMn his 'left shoulder. 1379 Folke Heslins Part. 
84 M. Hwkins maintcynelh rescruation by dipping of 
stoale.^, and linnen clothes in y® cup. 1764 in J. H. Harting 
Hist. Sardinian C/ia/>fl {igo$) 23 Two copes with a large 
stole embroidered in gold thread, with gold fringe round 
the back. 1844 Lincard AngiO'Sax. C/i. il. ix.69 

The usual episcopal vestments, the amise.. stole [etc.], 1863 
Walcott Caihedr, 93 A canon was to wear in all places the 
insignia of his rank ; . . in England now a broad scarf inNicad 
of the narrow stole. 1877 J- D. Chamders Div. Worship 48 
The Stole, if worn by the Deacon, should be worn suspended 
over the left shoulder. 1883 Notes on Angels 38, 4. The 
Dominions, 5. The Virtues, and 6. The Powers wear albs 
down to the feel, golden girdles, and green stoles. 1904 
Mrs, Creighton Lije Bp. Creighton II. 35 Each man to be 
ordained priest was bidden to bring his stoic in his hand. 

•|*b. Often referred to as the vestment worn by 
a priest when engaged in exorcism or conjuration. 

<rx4So ^vcucH Graal xK'. 312 Thanne the Goode Man 
took haliwatcr Anon, and his stole, and gan forth to gon, 
C1590 Greene Bacon iv. iiL 1835 Coniurmg and adiuring 
diuels and fiends, With stole and albe and strange Penla* 
gonon. 1598 Barcklev Felic. Man i. (1603) 55 Taking his 
stole and other instruments for his conjuration with him, to 
the sicke woman bee goeth. x6i6 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. 
(1629) 42 When the Coniurer did but touch her with the 
stole or with some of his rotten Relikes. 

c. Hist. In the names of certain knightly orders: 
see quots. 

1728 Chambers Cych s.v. Stoie^ Order 0/ the Stole, an 
Order of Knights instituted by the Kings of Arragon.. .The 
first Time wt bear of it is under Aipbonsus V, u'ho znount^ 
the Throne in 1416.. .Order oj" the Golden Stole, a military 
Order at Venice ; thus called from a golden Stole which the 
Knights wear over the Left Shoulder. 

d. An embroidered strip of linen, hanging down 
in front of an altar. 

13^3 in ArclueoloHa LXVI. 340 Itm a frontlett for an 
aulter wrought in the stole. 1843 Ecclesiologist IV. 103 We 
have not spoken of the stoles of the altar, because their use 
..was never generaL,.They occur in., Van Eyck’s .. Adora- 
tion of the Lamb. 

3 . A woman’s fur or feather garment, something 
in the shape of an ecclesiastical stole, worn over 
the shoulders and hanging down nearly to the feet. 

18S9 Advt. /^/rrx, Victorias, Capes, Stoles, and Muffs, in 
every description of fur. 189a Lady 29 Dec. 826/3 One 
sees a cloak lined with sable.. accompanied by a stole and 
muff to match. X004 Daily Mail 28 ^Iar. 1/4 Fashionable 
featherstoles, Good Feather,. .10/6. zpo6C/r. Ti/nes^S Dec. 
S^8 Advt., Real Russian Sable Hair fong throwover Stole 
ivith extra fine quality tails. 

4 u attrib. (senses 2, 3) as siole-end, 'front, -tab ; 
stohdikti adj, and adv . ; 6tole*fees //. [after G, 
siolgehiihren\ - SuRPLiCE^/^rtfr. 

Daily News ^ Mar. 6/3 Jackets,, with Watteau pleats 
at the back and *stole ends in front. 1843 Sarah Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. v, iiL HI. 83 The greater part of the 
*£tole fees were abolished. 1897 Taunton Etigl. Black 
plonks I. 56 Master Vicar. .got his one-third clear, a house 
free of rent, and all his stole fees and dues. 1892 Daily 
News 16 June 6/x The collar^had 'stole fronts, and the 
bodice was finished with black ribbons. x8^6 Rock Textile 
Fabrics 90 A *stole-like band of rich white tissue. 1863 
Direct Angl. (cd. 2) 24 The Amyss..is a large fur cape., j 
its * tippets , i. e. two strips of fur in front, fall, '•stole-like, 
below the knees. 1903 Daily Chron, 25 July 8/4 The collar. . 
forms ''stole-tabs upon the shoulders. 

Stole Also 5-6 stoolo, 6 stoolle, 

Btowle. [Commonly identified with Stole sb.^, 
to which the unauthenticated sense of * royal robe’ 
is assigned. But there seems to be little doubt 
that the ‘ stole chamber*, served by the Groom or 
Yeoman of the Stole, was originally the room con- 
taining the king’s close-stool, and that the word 
is properly a variant of Stool sb.^ As, however, 
the word as thus used was for centuries entirely 
dissociated from j/fj^>/,‘and latterly had a different 
spelling, it is necessary to treat it separately. 

In accounts of coronation ceremonies the king is said to 
have worn an ornament resembling a stole (Stole sb.^ 2) ; 
but it docs not appear that this was actually called a ‘ stole * 
until modern times. The view that the Groom of the Stole 
derived his designation from this ornament is quite im- 
probable. 

Sir H. Nicolas’s supposition, that the ‘stole was a kind 
pf packing-chest, is a mistaken inference from the stole and 
male being mentioned together in certain documents.] 

1 . Groom of the stolen the title of a high officer 
of the king^ household (formerly sometimes also 
in the household of a prince of the blood), ranking 
next below the vice-chamberlain of the household. 
Also ^ yeoman of the stole. 

For the duties of the office as understood at various times, 
see the quots. In the household of a queen or a princess, 
the office and title were held by a lady. Under Queen 
Victoria no groom of the stole was appointed, and the office 
has not since been revived. . , , . 

(?rtX48o in Househ. Ord. (1790) 41 The Kings c^m^r- 
!ayn to assigne for the ii. garderobes and the King s chambre, 
for the male and stoole, and other stuffe nedeful, to the wme 
of xii. or xvL sompter horses. 1302 Privy Purse Exp. Eltz. 
cy Ycrk {iZyi) 45 Item the v‘^ day of Septembre for »nage 
of the Quenes stole from London to Oxonford^and from 
OxoiiSoid to Langley, xiiijd, Jbsd. Sj For bcrinc shet« 
trussing sheetes and soeetes for the stoele.] 145S m Househ. 
Ord. (1790) *18 'Vomen of the Chambre (8 names]. 
of the Cb.Tmbre (9 names]. Yoman of the Stoole, 
Grymesby, 1326 Ibid. 156 It is the King’s pleasure, that Mr. 
Norres shall be in the roomc of Sir Wilham Compjon, not 
onely giveing his attendance as groome of the King’s stoole, 
but also in his bed-chamber {etej. 1396 Harincton Metasn. 
Ajax Answ, Let. Avj b, A seoenth (wbome I woulde gesse 
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groome of the stoole to some Prince 
of the bloud of Fraunce) writes a beastly treatise onely to 
examine what is the fittest thing to wipe witliall, alledging 
that while paper is loo smooth (etc.]. 1^7 Clarendon 
Aeo.v. § 3* Groom of the Stole, w'hich hath the reputation 
being first Gentleman of the Bed-CJiamber. 

1 ?*‘amderlayne Pres. St. Eng. 262 Gentlemen of 
the iJed-Chamber, whereof the first is called Groom of the 
Stole, that is (according to the signification of the word in 
Latinos, and thence the Italian 
and rrench derive it) Groom or Servant of the Robe or 
Vestment. He having the Office and Honour to present 
and put on His Majesties first Garment or Shirt every 
to order the things of the Bed-Chamber. Ibid. 
320 O^tneers and Ser\'ants belonging to Her Royal Highness 
^e Dutches (of York). Groom of the Stole, Countess of 
Rochester. 1702 Z ond. Gaz. No. 3820/3 His Excellency had 
Audicr^e^ of His Royal Highness Prince George of Den- 
mark, being received. .by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Delawar, 
Groom of the Stool to His Royal Highness. 1710 J. Cham- 
pERLAYNE Pres. St. Gt. Brit. ii. m. (ed. 23) 541 Sarah 
Dutchess of Marlborough, Groom of the Stole. 

2 . The office of Groom of the Stole. 

X9XX J. H. Rose Pitt Gt. War-v. 125 Dundas requested 
^at he should have the first claim for the Privy Seal for 
Scotland, provided that Lord Chatham did not take the 
Stole. X9ti Riker Henry Fox sst Ld. Holland II. x. 239 
The man who. .had once struggled, single.banded, to pro- 
cure Bute the Stole. 

3. attnb. in stole^hamber^ •‘room. 

^V. H. St. John Hope Windsor Castle (1913) I. 
263 A Copple off Crosse Jamewis tynned ffor a new dore in 
the Kyngs stole chambre. 1676-7 Ibid. 315 The Kings Privy 
Backstairs Sc Closett and Stoole Roome. x68o-* /bid. 321 
Isaac Thompson Engineer for making Ijo new Close StooJes 
for his Ma‘**, One with two frames of Pullyes..and for Si!- 
vering the Same to Keepe it from Rusting, & fitting & set- 
ting it up in his M***® Stoole Roome. z6^8 Ibid. 329 The 
lord Walgraves and Comptrollers Stoole Roomes. 

Stole sb.^ Bot. [Irregularly ad. L. stolo\ 

see Stolon’,' (The anomalous form may have been 
due to confusion with stole van Stool sb.^ tree- 
root.)] = Stolon. 

x8o6 'Furtoh Litittl's Syst. Nat. VII. Expt, Terms, Stole, 
a sucker or scion from the root of plants. 1832 Planting 
gr in Libr, l/se/. Know!., Hush. Ill, Stole. — Ti'he first stage 
of growth of a shoot emitted or sent out from the sides of 
a root or stub or coppice-stool. 1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. 
(1S48) L 182 The Stole (stolob which may be considered the 
reverse of the sucker. 1866 Treas. Bot. iiox/2 Stole,stolon. 

Stole (stool), v^- [f. Stole 

1. trans. To provide (an altar, a church) with 
altar-stoles : see Stole sbA- 2 d. 

0x475 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 60 The Prioresse..pathed 
thechirche and the quere, and stolid it,. .the vc}'] of the 
ebirebe with the auter-clothes in sute cost x\s. ^1848 B. 
Webb Cont, EectesioL 165 A most singular altar is shewn 
ia this window, stoled both in front and in the side. Ibid. 
343 Several frontals are merely painted; but I remarked 
that they represented superfrontals properly (ringed and 
stoled. 

2. [See Stoled ppl. a.] 

Stole (staal), v:^ rare. [f. Stole intr. Of j 
a plant : To develop stolons. 

1824 Loudon Eneyel. Card. (ed. 2) 1225/2 Succiss repuU 
lulant, trees which stole, or which being cut over spring 
again. 1846 Mrs, Loudon Gardening /or Ladies Bo The 
verb, to stoU^ which signifies the power most deciduous 
trees po^ess, of sending up new stems from the collar of 
their roots when cut down. 

Stole (stfful), ppl. a. Obs. 'txc. dial. and. technical. 
[Strong pa, pple. of Steal vl] = Stolen ppl. a. 

2393 Lancl. P. pi. C. xvhl 40 ‘ Lord leyue ’qua]? he Icde 
‘no stole hj’ng be here*. 14^ Lydc. in ZV/. (1859) 
IL 220 Tyl it be loost, stoole thyng is iiat sought.^ 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 359 Dead netting is a piece without 
either accrues or stole (stolen) meshes. 

Stole, pa. t. and pple. of Steal v. ; obs. f. Stool. 
Stoled (stffold), ppl. a, [f. Stole sb?- (? and «/.i) 

+ -ED ] Wearing a stole (in various sensesof the sb.) 

In the first quot. apparently misused for ‘surpliced 
xS 4 ®^ Test. Ebor.Vl. 254 To every clerkeiiijd. and every 
childe, being sioldc, ijd. x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Tri, 

II. xvii. After them fiewe the Prophets, brightly stol’d In 
shining lawne. 1620 Milton Hymn Nativ, xxiv. In vain 
..The sable.stoled Sorcerers bear his worshipt Ark. 1787 
Polwhele Engl. Orator ii. 90 Where, .amid the stoled 
Tribe Persuasion’s swift-descending Genius swells I’he Ora- 
tion’s Period. 1808 Scott Marniion vi. Introd., That only 
night in all the year. Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
1839 Mrs. Broivninc Sabbath Morn, xii. Though this sab- 
bath comes to me Without the stoled minister, Or chanting 
congregation. 2842 Tennyson Morte d' Arthur igf All the 
decks were dense with stately forms Black-stoled, black- 
hooded, like a dream. x86s Neale /fywwx Paradise 43 
The purple stoled Confessors. 1873 R, Wilton WoodNotes 
23 At the lord's Table, waiting, robed and stoled Till all 
had knelt around, I saw a sign. 

Stolen (st^a*l 3 n ),/»^4 a. Forms ; see Stealz'. 
[Pa. pple. of Steal v."] In senses of the verb. 

1 . Obtained by theft. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4875 Qua-so es tan wid stoln thing, He 
vdl ^t do him to bing. C1380 Wvc^if Wks. (xBBo) 154 pere 
comeh a pardoner wip stolTcn bullts £: false relekis. * 4 -* 
Burgh La^uis Ixxx vji. in Arte. Laws Scot. (Burgh 
42 (Jf stollyn gudis fundyn in the fayre. cz44p Jacobs 
Well 201 hou..kepyst trecchcrously in pryniite stoljTi 
thynges or opere thlnges falsly get, 2583 Leg. Bp. Sf. An> 
drois 325 in Sat. Poems Reform, xlv, Mcrcunus . . Could not 
so woll of stowenceir tell. As could fete.), 2607 Shaks.C<^. 

V. vL 89 Do’st thou ihinkc He grace thee with that Rob^ry, 
thy stolne name (^riolanus in Corioles ? x6xx Bible P/oV‘ 
ix. 17 Stolien waters are sweet. <rx 640 H. Bell Luthers 
Collog. Mens. (1652) 309 The wealth of Popedom (saitn 
Luther) is meerly robb^ and stolien wealth- 2772 jumus 
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Lett,]xv.:^2B The stolen goods were found upon him. x86z 
PALT.Y jEschylus (td. z) Supplices note, [Hermes] the 
god of theft and abduction, and the recovery of stolen pro- 
perty. 19x1 Trevelyan Garibaldi Making 0/ Italy yix. 
147 Ihe men were disconsolately cooking some stolen Iambs. 

2. Accomplished or enjoyed by stealth, secret. 
Of a marriage: cf. Steal w. 5 d. 

13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1659 Such semblaunt to |?at segue 
«mly ho made, Wyth stille stolien countenaunce. £1624 
Chapman Hymn to Hermes 158 To shunn, of his stolne 
steps, the Tract. 2632 Massinger City Madam ii. i, And 
pleasures stol n being sweetest [etc.]. ' 2^3 Drvden Juvenal 
521 Tis no stol’n Wedding, this; rejecting awe, She 
scorns to Marry, but in Form of JLaw. a Burns ‘ Twos 
na herbonie blue e'e *, The bewitching, sweet, slown glance 
o kindness. 2803 Jane Porter Thaddeus i, 1 have already 
erred enough in consenting to this stolen marriage. 1832 
h. Warren Diary Late Pkyste. II. iv. 212 Few people, in- 
deed, are so disposed to ‘make the most ’ of their time at 
the opera as medical men, to whom it is a sort of stolen 
pleasure. 1837 Dickens Pickw. liv, Arabella wTote..to 
say she had made a stolen match without her husband’s 
father’s consent. 2884 J, MarshaWs Tennis Cuts 65 We 
remembered that no cricket had ever been half so delightful 
as those .stolen single-wicket matches in our night-goivns. 
2905 R. Bacot Passport iii. 18 The girl at whom she had 
cast stolen glances of curiosity, 

b. Stolen march : see Steal v. 5 e. 

*759 Dilworth Pope 21 It appears by Mr. Pope’s frequent 
stolen marches on the public [etc.]. 2766 Goldsm. Ficar 
xvi, Our spirit took the alarm at this stolen march upon us. 

c. Of a hen’s nest ; Made in a concealed place. 

2854 Poultry Chron. I. 615 Eggs are to be sought after, 

and what a triumph is the discovery of a stolen nest I 

3 . Of time : Obtained by contrivance. 

1585 Hicins Junius* Nomenct. 367/1 Stolne time, or lime 
gotten by snatches from other busines. j6xx B. Jonson 
Catiline i. i, These my retirements, and stolne times for 
thought. 

4 . In Baseball : see quots. 

2897 Eneyel. Sport I, 70/2 (Baseball) Stolen Base, a base 
obtained by a runner without help from a bit by a batsman. 
1891 N.^Crane Baseball 6x The record is still hardly com- 
plete without showing the number of sacrifice hits and 
stolen bases by each player. 

6. Of a crop; Interpolated in a rotation of crops, 
2861 Times 10 OcL, Stolen crops of winter vetches.. being 
also taken. 

6, Netting. Of a mesh: Intentionally missed. 
(See Steal v. 7.) 

2B84 (see Stole ppl. a.]. 

7. Comb, stolen-wise adv.^ stealthily. 

1613 Scott Bridal of Trierm. ii, xtii^ 'And Lancelot, that 
evermore Look’d stol*n-wise on the Queen. 

Stolethery, obs. form of Stouthebie. 

Stolid (stp’lid), a. [ad. L. stoUdus, related to 
slultus foolish, f. root *5lel^ to stand or cause to 
stand still: cf. Still a. Cf. F. •^stolide (i6-i7th 
c. in Godef.), Sp. eslHido^ It. siolido. 

Not in Johnson 2755 stolidity), and hardly occur- 

ring before the jgih c.j 

Dull and impassive ; having little or no sensibility; 
incapable of being excited or moved. Also of 
actions, demeanour, expression of cotintenance, etc. 

C2600 Timon n. iv. (2842) 31 That I.. should bee caste 
into pri«;on by stolidde, not by solldde, persons. 2623 
CocKERAM I, Stolide, foolish. 2656 Blount Clcssogr., Stolid, 
fooling, fond, leud of condition, unadvised, dull, doltish. 
18x6 Scott Old Mart, xiv, Morion recognised the stolid 
countenance of Cuddie Headrigg. 2831 Carlyle Sartor 
Res. t. iv. With some half-visible wrinkle of a bitter 'sardonic 
humour, if Indeed il be not mere stolid callousness. ^ 2856 
Kane Arctic Expl. II. xxix. 290 With a stolid expression of 
wonder, be stared for a moment. 2858 Doran Court Fools 
29 The philosophical envoy approached the stolid Roman. 
2868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch, Eng. 1 . 5 The stolid opposition 
with which their better aspirations were met by those in 
■auihority, 2002 Mrs. Lane inFortn. Rev.Jyut 1009 How 
1 wish 1 could clap a big, stolid, conservative, frost-bitten 
English matron into a snug American house. 

Comb. 2862 Whyte Melville Queen's Maries II. 281 He 
Svas a stolid-looking fellow too. 1902 C, Holland MousmI 
262 The dark consulting room with its stolid-looking oak- 
and-Ieather chairs. * ' 

Hence Sto’lidly adv., Sto'lidness. 

2727 Bailey Yol. II. Stolidness, Foolishness. 2857 Dickens 
Dorrit i. xxx, As often as Mr, Blandois clinked glasses.. 

Mr. Flinlwinch stolidly did h'ls part of the clinking, i860 W// 
Year Round No. 73. 552 There is a superb stoHdness about 
her; a stolidness that could be wakened into savageness. 
2B67 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. viii. (1875) 88 Often the 
patient was stolidly silent. 1877 E. R. Conder Basis Faith 
li. 8r These simple primary atoms, stolidly inert wh« none 
but its own kind are present, 2885 Law Times LXXlXi 
37/2 Powers. .of which vestries. .nave stolidly refused to 
avail themselves. . " 

Stolidify (stJli'difai), v- rare, [fi D. stohd'Us 
Stolid a. + trans. To render stolid. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 654 His brain ivM toostobdified, 
and Coo conversant with wine and good eating. 

stolidity (stdli-diti). [ad. L. sloltdMt-enh f- 
stolid-sis Stolid a. Cf. F. istoh'diU ^ 

in Godef), It. stoliditd:] The attribute ofJ«“E 
stolid; dull impassiveness; inrapacitV for 
2563-83 Foxe a. Sr nr. r 595 A I" but ak?^ 

reader) not only the ahsurdiUe ^ f Beasts 620 

stolidity of the ronsoa Athenians, 

^ o® Ml l^orthies. Notts. (tM.) 

/Ses have made thcnv^lvcs tneny* with sm- 
3:6 fixing the staple of stupidity and 

^6ot HABTCLin='E Virtues 277 A prineij^ 
dd'lJrt of the M'ind, which may be called Stolidity, or the 
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Extremity of Dulncsi x8a6 Disraeli Grey v. ni, The 
look of complacent and pompous stolidity. 1849 Miss 
Mulock O^ilvies xxxf Leigh's countenance relapsed into 
its customary stolidity. 186^ Tozer HighL Turkey II. 221 
We received the announcement with the stolidity of true 
Britons. 1910 Q. Rev. Apr, 567 His aim is to cultivate * a 
good healthy stolidity *. 

Stoll^e : see Steal Stole Stool. 
Stolled, -en, etc., obs. pa. pple. of Steal v, 
Stoln(6, obs. pa. pple, of Steal v. 

I! Stolo (stdii'lij), PI, stolones (stcloa'iiiz). [L. : 
see ST0L0K.3 

L Bot. = Stolon i. rare. 

1725 Bradley's Family Where the Suckers 

and Stolones are supernumerary. 1796 Withering Brit, 
Plants (ed. 3) I. 84 Stolo, a sucker. 1807 J. E. Smith Pkys. 
Bot, 120 When the stoh has taken root. 1849 Balfour 
Man. Bot, 638. 

2 . Zool. Stolon 2. Stolo prolifer^ the germ- 
stock of certain compound organisms. 

1878 F. J. Bell tr. Gegenhaur's Comp. Anat. 391 The 
parent sending forth a runner (stolo) which is composed of 
form-elements belonging both to ectoderm and endoderm. 
Jbid.i What is performed in the Ascidlm by means of off- 
shoots starting from the surface of the body, is carried out 
in the Cyclomyaria and Thaliads by a special organ— the 
germ stock or stolo prolifer. Aihenteum 5 Feb. 194/2 
The peculiar mode of budding in ryrosoma. .from a ventral 
stolo prolifer. 

Stolou (stna-lpn). Also 9 +8tollen. [ad.L. jAi- 
Idn-em, stolOf sucker of a plant. Cf. F. slolon.l 

1 . Bol. (See quot, 1S80.) 

x6oi Holland Pliny xvji. i, I. 45^ They of the noble 
Licinian famille had for their addition Stolons (that is to 
say, the unprofitable watersboots that put forth from the 
root or tree it selfe, and never prove or come to any good). 
z8o2 R. Hall Elem. Bot, Diet,, Stolon, stolo^ a shoot or scion, 
from the root of a plant, by which it may he propagated. 
1840 J. Buel Farmer's ComP. 261 The habits of many 
plants, in sending abroad roots and stollcns, to establish a 
progeny in fresh, unexhausted soil. i86x Bentley 
Bot, 112 The sucker can scarcely be said to differ in any 
essential particulars from the stolon. 1863 Berkeley 
Mosses ill. 23 The tips of these creeping stolons rise above 
the surface. 2880 A Gray Struct, Bot. iii. 53 A Stolon is a 
prostrate or reclined branch which strikes root at the tip, 
and then develops an ascending growth, which becomes an 
independent plant 2882 F. Darwin in Nature ao Apr. 580 
The stolons of the strawberry. 

2. Zaa/. Each of the connecting processes of the 
ccenosarc of a compound organism. 

2846 Dana Zoopk. iv. (2848) 58 These shoots are called 
stolons or aeepers by Ehrenberg. 2856 W. Clark yan der 
Hoeven's Zool, 1,78 Thecommon body is madeupof stolons, 
connecting tubes erect, ventricose, striated, each containing 
a Polyp. 1875 Huxley in Ewycl, Brit, 1 . 230/2 The Zo- 
anthida differ from the Actlnids in little more than their 
multiplication by buds, which remain adherent, either by 
a common connecting mass or ccenosarc or by stolons. z8^ 
F. P, Pascob Zool. Classif. (ed. 2) 294 Stolons, In zoology 
connecting processes of the ccenosarc, See, 

3 . Comb. stolon4ike adj. 

1849-52 T. R, Jones in Todd sCycl, Anat, IV. 2217/2 This 
stolondtke body is closed at the free extremity. 2882 Carden 
aSXan. 66/3 The conns produce long stolon-Uke shoots, 

Stolomferons (stou., stploni-ferus), a. Bot. and 
Zool. [f. mod.L.r/<;/oKy^;/•, {.stolonom Stolok: see 
-FEBOas.] Producing stolons. 

*777 Robson Brit, Flora 6 Siolonijerous, having scions, 
suckers or barren shoots, as in Creeping Crowfoot and 
Meadow Bugle. x^86 Abercrombie Card, Assist.^ Ar^ 
rangem. 65 Stolonifcrous, or shoot-bearing Chinese saxi- 
frage. 1840 J. Buel Farmers Comp, x6i Even the delicate 
stoionlferous rose is constantly changing its location in this 
way. 2865 Inlell. Observer No. 40. 301 Traversed at D by 
a stolonifcroi^ passage. 1872 Brady {^ Monthly Microsc. 
yr;//. July 33 (In the Foraminifera] It is not.. unusual to 
find . . two segments connected by a stolonifcrous tube. x8^ 
Jml, R, Agric. Soc. Mar. 123 So strong is the habit of 
stolonifcrous growth. 

Hence 8toloiii*feToiisly adv, 

1864 CoBBOLD Entozoa 264 'ITie generally-received notion 
that the heads bud out stolonifcrously, as it were, is alto- 
gether disproved. 

Stolpfe, obs. forms of Stooe sb., post, Stouf. 
Stoltherie, -erye, obs. ff. Stoothbie. 

Stolyn, obs. pa. pple. of Stem, v, 

Stolzite (stp-ltsait). Min. [f. Stoh (see qnot. 
1868) + -ITE.] Tungstate of lead. 

• x868 Dana Syst, Min. (ed, 5) 606 Stolzite. . .Tungstate of 
Lead . Ibid. 6 ^ This species was first made known, accord- 
ing to Breitb.Tupt, by Dr, Stolz, of Teplitz. 1878 Gurney 
Crysiallogr. 78. 

Stem, var. of Stah jJ .3 dial.^ Stum sb. and v. 
n Stoma (stou’ma). PI. stomata (stp*mata). 
£mod.L., a. Gr. ct 6 }ui mouth.] 

L Anat, and Zool. A small opening in an animal 
body ; an aperture, orifice, pore (as of a lymphatic 
or other vessel, an air-tube, etc.). 

1684 Blaucards Pkys. Diet., Stoma, the Mouth, as also 
the Mouths of any Vessels. 1875 W. Turner Introd, Hunt, 
Anat. X. 140 Scattered. .over this surface arc the minute 
ori5ces,orstomata, which open into lymphatic vessels. x83x 
MiVART Cat 217 The lymphatic vessels communicate with 
the peritoneal cavity by definite apertures called stomata. 
x883 Rollestom &. Jackson Antm. Life 240 ‘Hie complete 
mesenlcry,.will be seen to have two perforations. One of 
these, the inner septal stoma.. is found universally among 
Sca-Anemones. ..The other perforation or outer sepial stoma 
occurs in very few instances. 

2 . Bet, One of the minute orifices in the epidermis 
of plants, especially of the leaves, occurring as a 


slit between two (or in some cases more) cells of 
special structure (guard-cells), and opening into 
intercellular spaces in the interior tissue so as to 
afford communication with the outer air ; a breath- 
ing-pore. (Sometimes used for the whole structure, 
including the guard-cells.) 

1837 P. Keith Bot, Lex. 231 The leaves. .inhale. .gases 
through means of their stomata. x8sx Carpenter Man. 
Pkys. (ed. 2) 55 The stomata arc bounded by two or more 
celts, in such a manner that they can beopened or closed by 
changes in the form of these. 1884 Bower & Scott 
Bary's Phaner. 34 The apparatus consisting of the pair of 
cells with the sHt is called a pore or stoma. Ibid. 45 Stomata 
..are completely absent in roots. 

li Stomacace (st^mse-kas*). Path. [L. stoma- 
cace (Pliny), a. Gr. aropaKaKT] (Strabo), in the MSS. 
CTOfiaKaKKrjf prob. f. OTofta month + fcaKKrj dung.- 
The second element is usually explained as kokt] vice; but 
this word occurs only in a moral sense.] 

An ulcerous or scorbutic affection of the mouth ; 
scurvy of the gums; ulcerative stomatitis. 

z6s7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 360 Britnnnica doth with 
a peculiar faculty respect stomacace i/nispr. -cate] and sccle- 
tyrbe. 1857 Dunclison Med. Lex., Stomaeace... Cancer 
Oris, Canker. . Feetorof the mouth with a bloody discharge 
from the gums. 1897 Atlbuit's Syst. Med. III. 334 Ulcera- 
tive StomatltLS(Phiegmonous stomatitis,.. Stomacace, Putrid 
sore mouth) is an affection of very varying severity. 
Stomacal : see Sto^iachal. 

Stomach. (stu*mak), sb. Forms : a. 4-6 sto- 
mafc, 4-7 -ake, -ac, -ack, 5-7 -acke, (5 -oke, 
-ocke, 5-6 -ok, 6 stommok, stummock, sto- 
macque, 7 stamocke, 8 Sc, stamock) ; 6 

stomache, 6- stomach (9 Sc. stammach). [a, 
OF. estomac, stomaque^ stomeque (mod. F. estomac) 
ad. "L.stomackus, a. Gr. arbtiaxoSf orig, the throat, 
gullet, hence the mouth or orifice of any organ, esp. 
of the stomach, and later the stomach itself; f, 
arofia. mouth. Cf. Pr, estomac^ Sp. esiSmago, Pg. 
estomago, It. stomaco. 

The Gr. senses occur in Latin, where however the usual 
sense is‘stomach,'wiih various fig. applications, c.g. ‘appe- 
tite,* ‘indignation,* ‘courage/ etc.) 

1 . In a human or animal body: The internal 
pouch or cavity in which food is digested. 

In man, the stomach is a dilatation of the alimentary canal, 
occupying the upper part of the left side of the abdomen. 
In some animals there are several stomachs, through which 
the food passes in succession^ thus in ruminants there are the 
first stomach (paunch, rumen), the second stomach (honey- 
comb, reticulum)) the third stomach (omasum, psalterium), 
and the fourth or true stomach (abomasum). 

X3. . E, E. Alia. P. C. 274 & (>er he (Jonah] festnes he 
fete & fathmez aboute, &stod yp tn his (the wbafe's] stomak, 
hat stank as he deuel e 1374 Chaucer Doeth. iii. met. xli. 
(1868J 107 f>e fowel hat hy3t voltor hat elih he stomak or he 
giser of ticius (erron. tr. L. Tityi jeeur\ c 1374 — Troylus i. 
737- *37.5 Barbour Bruce iii. 542 That souebt nane olhir 
saiss tbair-cill Bot appetyt*.For weill scowryt w'ar thar 
siomakys. X398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxviii.(i495) 
X52 The stomak is bedipped in on place wyih the lyuer. 
<2x400-50 Wars Alex. 4436 Yourc mawls 3c fill,,. Stuffs 
so ?our stomake with stullis & of wynes, pat [etc.]. 1406 
Hoccleve La Male Regie 150 A draght of wyn . .To warme , 
a stomak wilh.^ X500-20 Dunbar Poems xxyx\. 52 In to bis | 
stommok wes sic ane steir, Off all his dennar quhilk he coft \ 
[v.r. cost! dcir. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. x ?3i) 36 Som- 
tyme of great replecyon or fyllyng of y® stomacke, or surfet. ! 
c 1623 Lodgf. Poor Mans Talent E 2, The stomacke is the ! 
siorehou'ie of the Bodie. z65o^Bulwer AnthroPomel. xi. ’ 
1x7 The Gullet moveth the meat into the Stomack by natural 
instruments. x654 E, Browne frnL in Sir T, Broivne’s 
Wks. (2836) I. 54, I being desirous to see the inside of a 
nun*s stomache, hec cut one up for me which hee bad by 
him. x686 tr, Chardins Trav, Persia 268 It is not to be 
imagfin'd what an empty stomach 1 had all the while that I 
was in Mingrelia. 1833 N. Arnott Physics I. m. v, 66r A 
full stomach produces tension and projection of the belly. 
x8^ McMurtrie tr. Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 4B2 In the 
middle of the inferior margin (of the rib in Medusa?] is the 
mouth, a wide aperture opening into a stomach placed trans- 
versely in the thickness of the rib. 2847 \V, C. L. Martin 
Ox 144/2 The second stomach is the reticulum or honey- 
comb,, .The third stomach is termed manj'plus, manyplics, 
manifold, and other names, in allusion to its internal folia- 
tions. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. 441 “ITie stomach.. is a 
simple, ^mewhat pear-shaped bag, curved so that its upper 
surface is concave. 2884 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I, p. Hi, This 
gizzard-like stomach is evidently employed for grinding up 
hard food, xpoi Daily Chron. 26 July 3/4 The oyster and 
his fcIIc'./mollusca..like man himself, ..possess that test of 
biological greatness, a true stomach. 
irons/. 2605 Rowlands Hells broke loose ao Our Purses 
haue emptie stomackes all. 

^*440 Jacob's Well 117 Takyth pc iryacle of my 
icchyng in-to pe stomak of ^ourc soulc. 

. fh. To defy or digest the stomach ; sec Dlft v, 

I b, Digest v . 4 f, 

c. On an empty stomach : fasting. On a full 
stomach : immediately after a copions meal, 

2607 Topseix Four/. Beasts 376 A Horsse may haue 
shortnesse of breath, by hasty running after drinking, or vp- 
on a full stomach. x6^ Bayfield Treat. De Morb, Capitis 
88 Barley masticated, or chewed, upon an empty stomach. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 3 About half a pint night and 
morning on an empty stomach. 1780 Mirror No. 98 When- 
ever heread on an empty stomach, he was apt to be disturbed 
with uneasy j'awnings.' 2865 Annie Thomas On Guard 
xxvii. 11. 278 Mrs. Green made some shadow of a protest 
against the brandy being taken on an empty stomach. 

d. Viewed as the organ of digestion, (Dften with 
epithet, as sveak, strong^ goodj etc. 


0x380 Wyclxf Set. Wks. III. 233 po stomak of a man 
schuldc deffye bis mete, c 2400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 23 For- 
bede hem ncipir wiyn nc fleisch, for pe stomak pat is so feble 
ne my^te noujt engendre nessessarie mater of blood pat 
longib tope wounde. C1430 Lydg. Min. (Percy Soc.) 
23 The wolf..Saide he [the lambe) maadde his water un- 
holsom, His tender stomake to hinder and undispose, 2510 
Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) I, 8 Hole in myndc and wake in 
stomak. 2599 Buttes Dyets drie Dinner I x, Signi^ng the 
holcsomncase thereof to a good stomacke. 26x3 Woodall 
Surg.Mnte Wks.(i653)7o Mace . . slrcnglbenelh the stomack. 
2632 T. Powell Tom 0/ All Trades 31 A Citizens wife of a 
weake stomacke. 1669 Drydem h. (1670) j 8 This 

[Brandy] works comfortably on a cold stomach, ryjf Mirror 
No. 9, 1 am a Scotsman of a good plain stomach. 2853 Soyer 
Pantroph. 73 The cucumber, although but little nutritious, 
does not agree with cold stomachs. 2856 Athenxum s6 
Apr. 515/3 Abrewageso composed can only be fitting for 
the stomachs of Belpbegor and his brethren. 

trans/. 16x2 Sturtev ant Metatl. (1854) i**5l The seueraU 
sorts of Raw matters, which are the things that the Stomack 
of the Furnace worketh upon. 

/ig. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet in Lyly's Wks, (1902) III. 399 
His conscience hath a colde Stomacke. 

e. as the seat of hunger, nausea, discomfort from 
repletion, etc. To lie {heavy) on one's stomach : 
(of food) to cause indigestion. (See also Turn v . 
12, 12 b.) 

£•1394 /'. PI, Crede 765 A great bollc-full of benen were 
betere m bis wombc,..pan,.comeren her stomakes wip 
curious drynkes. 2522 Li/e Hen. KfKingsford xpix)64To.. 
indure the rage and uoystcrous of the sea, w‘"out accom- 
hrance and disease of bis stomacke. c 2532 More De qmi, 
Hoviss. Wks. 99/x And than the head aketh, & the stomake 
knaweth, and the next meale is eaten w* out appetite. 1567 
Gude Godtie B. (S.T.S.) 36 He wuld haif eitin with the 
swyne, His hungrie stomok to fulfill. x6xo Shaks. Tejnp, 
II. ii, 118. 1649 Jeb- Taylor Great Exemp. Pref. r 18 
He knew that some appetites might be irregular, just as 
some stomackes would be steke. 1709 T. Robinson Vindte, 
Mosaick Syst, 59 The Dog., when he finds himself sick at 
Stomach.. presently runs to Grass, and having eaten it, it 
gives him a Vomit, and the Dog is well. X72X Swift Jrnl, 
to Stella 5 Sept., I ate sturgeon, and it lies on my stomach. 
2774 Burke Amer, Tax, (C.P.S.) 95, l am sure our heads 
must turn, and our stomacks nauseate with them. 2786, 2807 
[see Sick a, ic). 1829 Sovsxirx Pilgr,Compostella\v, vot\. 
Wks. VII. 264 Not till he had confest,..did he feel His con- 
science and stomach at rest. 2842 Macaulay Ess,, Fredk. 
Cl, f 8 Sometimes he was forced to swallow food so nauseous 
that he could not keep it on his stomach. x8u '1 ‘hackeray 
Esmond lii. v, 'Twas the stomach that caused other patriots 
to grumble, and such men cried out because they were poor. 

f. xis the part of the body that requires food ; 
hence, put for the body as needing to be fed, 

2904 Windsor Mag, Jan. 268/2 * An army marches on its 
stomach.’ ‘ C'esi la soupe gui/aii te scldail These Napo- 
leonic aphorisms. .have been [etc.]. 

c *520 'i’iNDALE Jonas Pro!. A vijb, God cure fatherS 
scolcmaster fedeth vs & teacheth teachedj vs ac» 

cordinge vn to the capacite of cure stomakes. 

t Used to render l.^jecur (liver) as the sup- 
posed seat of lust. Obs, 

Cf. the original De Proeliis Alexandri, ‘CupidP 

nem deam iecoris existimas.’ 

2340-70 Alex, 4 Dind, 686 5« pat be [CupidusJ is a 
sop god.. pat hap pe stomak in stat sttfly to kepe, For \ttt 
pe hete that men han is bolden wip-inne pat enforcep pe 
flcch folie to wirche. 2390 Gower Con/. II. 277 Cuptde.. 
was the sire Of the stomak, which builleth evere, Wheroi 
the lustes ben the levere. 

^ 2 . Some of the earlier anatomists (following, 
ultimately, Galen) attempted to restore to the word 
its original Gr. sense of oesophagus or gullet, and 
to give the name ventricle to what is * improperly' 
called the stomach. 

2541 Copland Galyen's Terap. a Hjb, We must gyue 
medicaments to drynke tohymy^ hath his ventricle vlcerale, 
whiche vulgarily is called y« stomacke, & yf the bulkc y* 
proprely is called y® stomacke, y* the grekes cal ccsophagus 
[sic] be vlccrale, the sayd medycaments ought nat to be taken 
& swalowed at ones, but by lytel & lytelL 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man v. 68 The begj’nnyng of the siomache is at the 
roote of the toung, in the lower part of the iaw« bchynd 
Larinx. Ibid, 70 The Ventricle consisieth of two broad and 
tbinne coates together ioyned, cuen as tliestomach or throte, 
but somewhat unlike. 2658 Rowland xt. AJou/et s Theat, 
Ins. 2Z2I, I mean by the .stomach the mouth of the_ ventricle, 
taking the word stomach improperly, for properly it sigmnes 
the tbroaL..tbe properly called stomach, that is, the throat 
is fenced with most strong bones. 

3. The part of ihc body containing the stomach, 
the’ belly, abdomen ; sometimes (formerly often) 
applied to the chest. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints x. (Afattbesc) , 8 S He . his gret sorow 
for to slak, hyme*sclfc intope stomak sirak, & jcid pc 
C2400 Laud Troy Bk, 20929 He wasal bare but hishauwrlce 
On his brest & his stomak. <r244o Cestq Rem, xvi. 5& 
(Harl. MS.) pere came an arowe, & smote him at pc stomak, 
& be felle doun ded. 2530 Palscr. 276/2 Stomake, rx/ow/af, 
poiclrine. 2567 Fenton tr. Bandello xm. (2898) 1 1. 245 Her 
stomake also, some what raised by two rounde and precius 
dugges..was covered with a brave and softevaile,..whycne 
hyndred no wayc the viewe of her travcllynge hrestes. 2585 
'X. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, 11. vii.37b. About tbcir 
neck and vpon their stomacke, they were many chaines, 
tablets, & other trynkets. <12605 Montcosierie MtJ^ 
Poems xxy’ix. 3, 1 w'ot 5e neuer kneu A harte more treu with- 
in a stomok stik. 2748 Smollett R. Rand, xxvii, hlany 
cross-buttocksdid 1 sustain, A.nd pegs on the stomach witheut 
number. 2847 Marryat Chilar, N. Forest ve. The dog., 
dragged himself on his stomach after Edward. 2863 Kings- 
ley Water-Bab. vi. (1869) aji So they lived miscrablyon 
roots and nuts, and all the weakly little children had great 
stoma£is,and then. died. 2888 Rider Hacckhu Maiuas 
Revenge i, Good crawled upon his stomach. 



STOMACH. 

^ iransf, XS48 Thackeray Krt«. Fair IxH, With. .his hand 
in the stomach of a voluminous white waistcoat, xooa Corn* 
isii Naturalist X/iames 8 Barometers, if tapped violently in 
the centre of their mahogany stomachs. 

f 4, Sc, Stomacheu, Also, a chest-covering 
for a horse. Obs. 

* 473 ”J^ bflgb Treas, Scot. 1 . 38 Deliuerit to Cald- 

wele ..3 elne of satyne for .stomokis to the Quene. x48S-9a 
Ibid, 80 Item, in the same box, a stomok. 1500-ao T>vsdar 
F oems xxvW. 11 With mony lymmar loan, ..Off stomok 
steillaris and clayth takkaris. 1506 [see Shaker 6]. 1508 
Ace. Ld. Ni.^k Treas. Scot, IV, 22 Item for vj quartaris 
quhit danies to be foure stomolkjis for hors housouris, xllj s. 
X540-X Ibid. VII. 423 The litill copburd of silver witht cer* 
tanc stomokkis, perle bedis, [eta]. XS58 Extracts Aherd. 
Reg. I. 309 The wangous reiffing and away taking 
fra hirofane plyd,..ane bukrame approwne, anestomak. 

6. Appetite or relish for food. Obs. exc. (some- 
what arch.) with const, yhr, 

CX386 Chaucer Som/u. 7 ’, X39 The body is ay so redy 
and penyble To wake, that my stomak is destroyed. 15x4 
Barclay C^t. ^ U^londyshm, (Percy Soc.) 1 A lordes 
stomake & a beggers pouche Full yll accordeth. xssg Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 182 They haue no stomacke to their meate. 
15^ T. Wi^oN Rhet, (1563) 72 , 1 haue no liste to cate now, 
It IS to earely for me, my stomacke is not yet come to me. 
159® Shaks. Com. Err. x. i. 49 You haue no stomacke, hauing 
broke your fast. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. lit. xiii. 185 
A rich man told a poore man that he walked to get a stomach 
for his meat, a x6s4 Seldes Table-T. (Arb.) 88 'Tis a good 
rule, eat within your Stomack, act sWthin your Commission. 
X674-7 J. Molins Anat. Obierv. (1896) 19 The Boy came to 
his Stomack, and would goe. a X72* Lisle Hush. (1757) 271 
Such working every other day. .would get them a stomach 
to their meat. X726 Swift lii, I had quite lost 

my stomach, and was almost reduced to a skeleton. 1746 
Ox/. Sausage (1764) 34 » 1 . .Rode fora Stomach. 1766 Com. 
^lete Farmer s.\.Purgiftgf Horses that fall ofFtheirslom.-ich, 
..should have a mild purge or two. X84X Jambs Brigand 
V, Heaven send us all as good food as I have a good stomach. 
1855 Thackeray Nciveomes II, xxxvii. 334 * Vou must go 
back to your dinner.' In vain 1 pleaded that I bad no 
stomach (or it, 1859 Tennyson Enid 1062 And Enid took 
a little delicately, Less having stomach for it than desire To 
close with her lord’s pleasure. 1867 Howells Ital. youm, 
95 The lions had no stomach for Glaucus on the morning of 
the fatal eruption. 

b. Jig, Relish, inclination, desire (for something 
immaterial). 

13x3 Douglas AEneis xtii. vl, 76 Agane his stomak.. the 
contrak is ybrofcken. 2596 Shaks, bfercA. K iii. v. 92 Na}*, 
let me praise you while I haue a stomacke. x6xo — Tern- 
/esi ti. i. X07 You cram these ivords into mine eares, 
against the stomacke of my sense. x6so Holland Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 313 These matters, I assure you, it goes against 
my stomacke to relate. x6*a Bacon Hen, VIl^ 38 It was an 
Act against his stomacke, and put vpon him by necessitie 
and r.cason of State, n 2660 Cw/rw//. Hist. Irel. (Ir, 
Archsol Soc.) 1 1 . 27 The captain against Ins stamockc con* 
de.sccDded. 168* Bunyan /K<*r'(T9os) 369 The Cap. 
tains. .did do such execution with their stones, that they 
made him, though against stomach, to retreat. 1722 De Foe 
Plague 65 , 1 had no stomach to go back again to see the 
same dismal scene over again. 2793 Dr. Burney in btme. 
D'Arblay's Diary ff Lett. (2891) III. 479, 1 have little 
stomach to write. 2870 Emerson Soc, fy Solit.f Books Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 82 And if one lacks stomach for Mr. Grote’s 
voluminous annals, the old slight and popular summary of 
Goldsmith. .will serve. 290a Buchan IVatcherby Threshold 
286, I had no stomach for more mysteries, 
f 6. Used (like ‘ heart *, ‘ bosom • breast ') to 
designate the inward seat of passion, emotion, 
secret thoughts, affections, or feelings. Obs. 

2^2 Cely Papers (Camden) 231 The wyche y onderstond 
ye taked sor at yowre stomak. 2537 Syarkev in Str^'pe 
Eccl. Mem. (2721) 1 . App. Ixxxi. 197 , 1 trust.. your bounden 
duty to your Sovereign Lord & blaster shal so prevail in 
your stomac, that you [etc.}. XS37 Cranmer Let. to Crum- 
•well Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 11 . 348 Your good mind to- 
wards me concerning my debts to the king’s highness, which 
of all other things lieth most nigh unto my stomach, a 2548 
Hall Chron.^ Hen. K///, 164 b, They knew nothyng of all 
his doynges, whiche sore greved their stoniackes. 2572 
Walsingham in Digges Compt. Ambass. (1635) ist The 
common people ease their stomachs onely by uttering certain 
seditious words. 2599 Chapman Hum. Day’s Mirth E 2 b, 
Nay I do not cry, but my stomacke waters to thinke that 
you should take it so heauily. 164a D. Rogers Naaman 
346 Evill which causeth such a fulsomenesseand wearinesse 
in Gods stomacke. 1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 222 Tins said, 
his grief to anger turn'd, Which in his manly stomach burn'd. 
2707 Addison Rosamond n. ii. 16 My Stomach swells with 
secret Spigbt To see my fickle, faithless Knight. .So little 
his own Worth to know. 2721 Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . 1. xi. 
98 Nor cared they to meddle openly against the Emperor, 
especially in this, which he took so much to Stomach. 

fb. To utter {the bottom of) one's stomach : to 
disclose one’s inmost thoughts. Similarly, to fish 
out the bottom of a person's stomack. Obs, 

XS37 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- Lett. (1902) II. 92 As 
you may therby fishe out the botora of his stomake, and 
aduertise his Maieste howe he siandethe disposed towardcs 
him. 2538 Ibid. 128, I cannot but.. be glad, that ye so 
frankely ulteryour.stomachclome. X604H1EROK Preachers 
Plea 28 But such as I am shall often heare them talke at 
libertie, and viter the very’ bottome of their stomackes. 

+ c. In various phrases, To pierce one's stomachy 
sink (Jeep) into one's stomachy to stick in one s 
stomack : said of something that makes a lasting 
(esp. painful) impression on the mind. Obs. 

2387^ T. UsK Test. Lewe ii. viii. (Skeai) I. 15 It may not 
sinke in my stomake til I here more. 2509 Fisher Funeral 
Serm, C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 298 Dauyd sayih.. 
zelaui super iniquos..\t perceth my stomacke to se the 
rest & case that synners often haue. <“1536 in Priory of 
Hexham (Surtees) L App. p. clix, There is somewhat that 
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slyltkK in their stomahkes. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 
^7 These reasons. .sancke in the Dukes stomacke. 2565 
Cooper I'hesaurus s.v. Mordeo, Thy letters did much greue 
me, or pinche me at the stomake. 2579 R»ce Invect. agst. 
rices Hjb, Now, therefore do I sore muse, how this 
question. . could sinke into any honest, & specially, into 
^uy Christian mans stomake, to demaunde, what [etc.}. 
2643 Baker C/rri£»«., Etiz. (1653) 558 For this new Earl [of 
the Holy Empire) stuck in the stomacks of the English 
Barons, who inwardly grudged to give him place. x6ox 

ooD Athenx Oxon. (2817) HI, 369 Which usage sunk so 
deep into his stomach, that he (Seldcn} did never after affect 
the bishopsand clergy. 2708 Mrs. Centuvre Busy Eody 
V. IV, Does not your hundred pounds stick in your stomach ? 
2781 CowpER Madan's Answ. Newton 8 Which stuck in 
M.'s stomach as cross as a bone. 2809 Malkin Git Bins x. 
%^i. (Rtldg.) 356 This declaration stuck in )us stomach, 2828 
Carr Craven Gloss.. *To stick in the stomach,’ to remain in 
the memor}' with angry resentment. 

t 7. Temper, disposition ; state of feeling with 
regard to a person ; occas. friendly feeling, friendli- 
ness. Obs. 

2476 Sir J. Paston in Patton Lett. III. 260 He also bathe 
tolde me moche off hys stomake and tendre faver that he 
owythe to yow. £2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xil. 288 
And I behelde vpon my bredern, & knewe their stomackes. 
X53S Coverdale Ppyv. xi. 17 He y* hath a gentle liberall 
stomcke, is merdfulK 2553 Brende Q, Curtius vi. 98 
Antipater therefore which knew ful wel his stomake, durst 
not vse the victory accordtnge to his owne will. 2565 Cooper 
Thesaurus s. v. Animus. Nec vnus in te ego hos animos 
gessif Not only I had that stomake towarde you. 2607 
Topsell Four-f. Beastsyyj When he had gotten perfect in- 
telligence and vnderstanding of the Horsses stomacke, he., 
addressed himselfe to mount on his backe. x6xo Holiand 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 52 The auxiliarie souldiers likewise 
were of the same stomack. 

b. With various adjs. (e.g. hold^ proud, 
malicious) or other qualifying words. (The com- 
bination of adj. and sb. is sometimes equivalent to 
the sb. in sense 8 .) 

tfxSio More /’iV/rx Wks. 5/t He was verie quicke, wise, 
and subtile in dispictons, and had great felicitee therein, 
while he had that nigh stomak. 253$ Coverdale Protf. xvK 
18 After a proude stomake there folowelh a fall. 1536 in 
Priory of Hexham (Surtees) I, App. p. cxxxl, He did 
nothj’ng..but of a willyng malice’s stomak. 2548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IF, 218 Erie of Warwicke, whose sioute 
stomacke, and invincible corage,., caused death before, .old 
age. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Subtimitas ani/ni, lofty , 
stomake or courage. 1573 G. Harvey (Camden) | 

14 A wurtht pattern of a noble slummock. 2576 Ralegh 
in Gascoigne Steele Glas (Arb.) 47 For spyieful tongs, 
in cankred stomackes plaste, Deeme worst of things, which 
best (percase) deserued. 2627 Hieron Penance for Sin 
xix, (16x9) 283 It is scarcely to bee thought that that 
mans soule is trueljr taught of God, who is backward, 
especially out of height of stomake^ to bee a Teacher 
vnto others. 2632 Quarles Samson tii, Great God ! whose 
power hath so on prevail’d Against the strength of Princes, 
.and hast quail'd Their prouder stomackes. a x(>6x Fuller 
Worthies. Durk, (1662) 294 This Ralph wm a Prelate of 
High Birth, haughty Stomach, great Courtshijj, [etc.}. 2697 
Drvoen Virg, Georg, iii. 322 Before his Training, keep him 
poor and low : For bis stout Stomach with his Food will 
grow, 2709 Strype xxxv.348 But Bourne, not- 

withstanding, had an angry Stomack against the Bishop. 
277a J, Fletcher Logica Cenev. 29 The proud and haughty 
stomachs of the daughters of England are so m.tintained 
with divers disguised sorts of apparel, that [etc.}. 283$ 
Lytton Rienzi v, v. His stomach is too high for that now, 
2882 Blackie Lay Serm, viii, 263 Middleton, soon after this 
hasty provocation of the stout old Scottish stomach, fell into 
discredit. 

8. In various senses relating to disposition or 
state of feeling. 


f a. Spirit, courage, valour, bravery. Obs. 
Phrase, to fake stomach (often with dat, of refl. pron.). 
c 253a Du Wes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 904/2 The stomake. 
It courage. 2534 More Comf. agst. 'Trib. ir. Wks, 2171/1 
A merye tale wy th a frende, refrcshelh a manne .. and amend* 
cth his courage and hys stomake. 2538 Starkey England 
(1878) 27 Yet the grete fruie..wychmay..ysHUeof the same 
may somewhat encorage vs and gyuc vs stomake. 2540 
HYROEtr. Vines' Instr.Chr. Wom.^is^z) I3, Arainst these 
darts of the divcll.,lec her take the buckler of Stomacke. 
2544 Bale Exam. Oldcastle 26 b. He tokc stomake^ vnto 
him agayne. 2365 Cooper Thesaurus. Ajferre animum 
alicui, to encourage; to geue stomake. 2569 Underdowne 
Heliodorus iv. 55 After shee knewe her selfe, and had taken 
stomake vnto her, shce. .saidefctc.}. XS7X Homily agst. Dis- 
obedience n, D j b, Lustic and couragious captaines, valiaunt 
men of stomacke. 1579 Fenton ( 7 «rVc/an/.vii. (2599) 270 The 
king of Remains also takingstomackby the greatnesse of his 
son, solicited to passe Into Italy. 2606 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr. n. 
i. 137 Hector.. Will with a Trumpet,., To morrow morning 
call some Knight to Armes.lTiat bath a stomacke, 26x1 
Chapman Iliad ix. 33s Let him take stomacke to repell 
Troyes firie threatentngs. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. 
172 John Courcy, Earl of VIsler, was chosen Champion for 
the English ; A Man of great Stomack and Strength. 2663 
Butler Hud:i. ii. 107 Instead of Trumpet and of Drum, 
That-m.akes tlie Warner’s stomach come; A squeaking 
Engine he apply'd, 

+b. Pride, haughtiness; obstinacy, stubbornness. 
a 23x3 Fabyan Chron. vii. 643 For great stomake of the 
father, yt he wolde not be condyctoned with of y* sop** 
2575-85 Abp, Sandys Serm. x. 169 Zeale without knowledge 
is not zeale but stomacke. 2590 Spenser F. Q.^ ii. 4 ^ 
Sterne was his lookc, and full of stomacke vaine. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII. iv. ii. 34 He wasa man Of an vnbounded 
stomacke, euer ranking Himselfe with Princes. 1641 Mtt^ 
TON Animadv. Wk^ 1851 III. 239 They were.. for stoma^ 
much like to Pompey the great, that could indure no equali. 
2674 J. Howard Eugt. Atounsieur 11. x. 26 On—is j'our 
stomack come down. 2692 R, L'Estrancb Fables eexv. 
288 Now 'tis not Courage but Stomach, that makes many 


I People Break, rather then they will Bend. 2765 Foote 
Commissary i. Wks. 1799 II.9 Oh ho I what, I suppose his 
stomachs come down, 

fc. Anger, irritation; malice, ill-will, spile; 
vexation, pique. Obs. 

CIMO U/c Bp. FEher (E.E.T.S.) p. xlix-, Whereat the 
Cardinall tooke such hartie displeasure against the Em. 
perour that ever after he bare him in stomacke. 2559 
Adp. Parker in N, Johnston Kin^s Visit. Ptnver {\ 6 ZZ) 216, 
I shall be bold in secrelys to Wright it. .to avoid som 
Stomake that cllys might be taken. 1568 T. Howell AVwe 
^nets (1879) 139 Worries be but winde, to purge his heate, 
His stomacke to abate. 2592 Wotton Let. 10 July Reliq. 

(1685) 67s Having left a stipend.. of 1200 Crowns, upon 
Stomach to see himself cross’d in the Court by the Arch- 
bishop of Pisa. 1603KNOLLES///X/. TVr/T(i62i)44oZemes 
more upon stomacke and desire of revenge, than [etc.]. 26x2 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xiii. § 67 But the King vpon a 
stomacke doth it. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Eccl. x. 4 
If the Prince be angry with thee, doe not in a stomach or 
froward pettishnesse give up thine office. 2641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. 11. Wks. 2851 III. 140 Not suddenly to condemn all 
things that are sharply sj^ken, or vehemently written, as 
oroceeding out of stomach, virulence and ill nature. 1643 
Baker Chron.. Edw, I, 131 Others of the nobility. .took 
stomach against him. a 2823 Forby Voc, E. Anglia. 
Stomach, anger. 

9. Brewing, See quot. [Perhaps a corruption of 
some other word ; perh. a fanciful use of 8 a.] 

283s W, Black Brewing 52 What is technically called the 
stomach or vinous vapour begins to be smell, and continues 
to acquire strength until the process [of fermentation] is con- 
. eluded, /bid. Z04 Stomach means the pungency, but more 
j particularly the odour of the vapour evolved during fermen- 
tation ; by which an experienced brewer should at all times 
be able to judge how the process Is going on. 2882 E. G. 
Hooper Man. Brewing (ed. 2) 240 The proper cleansing 
point is fixed In different ways, and whilst one judges by the 
heat of the wort ceasing to rise, another goes by the diminu- 
tion in pungency of the odour or 'stomach * exhaled. 

10. aitrib. and Comb, a. Simple attrib., per- 
taining to the stomach, as stomach-blood, -catarrh, 
-complaint, -digestion, ’■luall, -wound*, good 
for the stomach, as stomach-drink, -essence, -pill, 
-wine; b, objective and locative, as stomach- 
stretching ; stomach-hating, -healing, -qualmed. 
-sick, -soothing, -turning, -twitched, -whetting, 
-wofTt, adjs. ; o. special comb., fstomacli-aiiger 
nonce-wd., concealed anger ; stomach-bag = 
Cheeselip I 2 ; stomach cough, a cough sup- 
posed to proceed from indigestion ; f stomach 
grief, bitter anger; fstomaoh-gut, the duodenum; 
stomach-piece Naut. (see quot.) ; stomach 
pocket Zool.. in Medus®, a cavity serving as a 
stomach; stomach-pouch, (a) the protuberant 
abdominal pouch found in certain ducks and geese ; 
(b) prec. ; stomach-pump, a kind of pump 
or syringe for emptying the stomach (esp. in 
cases of poisoning) or for introducing liquids 
into it; stomach-staggers, a variety oi staggers 
(Stagger sb^ 2 ) caused by distension of the 
stomach; stomach sweetbread, the pancreas, 

' as distinguished from the ‘throat sweetbread* 
or Thtmus ; stomach-syringe = stomach-pump ; 

•f stomach-tight a. Sc., hungry ; stomach-tooth 
(see quot.) ; stomach-tube, (a) ‘ a siphon used in 
washing out the stomach * ; (b) * s. feeding tube * 
(Dorland Med. Zex.); stomach-warmer, a flat 
vessel of tin-plate, to be filled with hot water and 
applied to the pit of the stomach ; stomach-wise 
adv. (nonce-wd.), (crawling) on one’s stomach; 
stomach-worm, (o) a common intestinal round 
worm, Ascaris lumbricoides, sometimes found in the 
human stomach ( ~ Maw-worm), (b) slang (see 


quot. 1788 ). 

2640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxL 3x7^ Neither can I like 
that close and dissembled, that_ politick and *stomacke 
Anger, which cunningly shrowds it selfe under a calme and 
serene countenance. 2717 Diet. Rust. s.\.Cheeslip-bag... 
’Tis the •Stomach-bag of a young Sucking Calf that never 
tastes any other food than Milk. 2847 W. C. L, Martin Ox 
37 The first thing to be done is to dear the stomach-bag. 
2666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. xxx. (1672) 00 If the evacu- 
ated blood be florid, it’s *Stomach-blood. 29x0 Daily 
Chron. 5 Apr. 9/2 Niemeycr,.. speaking of the value of this 
fluid in •stomach-catarrh, is found saying [etc.]. 1824 Scoxr 
St. Ronan's iii, The gentlemen were as liable to ^stomach 
complaints, as the bdies to nervous disorders. 1875 T. K. 
Chambers Man. Diet 287 ‘ •Stomach cough . and f tomach 
sore throat .are best treated by [etc.]. 2899 Allbuti 
Med. VIII. 369 The sensations accompanying slomacD ana 
intestinal digestion are felt excessively. 2903 Oaily Chron. 
20 Feb. 3/s Thus tea and coffee both retard 
powerfully. 2766 Complete Farmer s.r. .q 

LrsM lose their appetttes aTler purgj^, it “ 
give them a warm *siomach drink. 9»!3<^*^*tomach- 

to H. StubU 25 A Vindicltion of 
Essence, and other efTectoal Remedies. 

Diet. Cant. Crew, Quaint, a „ JJil is when 

R/tei. .06 b. -Stomake Snef timir^n, is^_Jjen 

we will mke the '„^,5,/X.the ^ 

yanute -pjut. (Water P.) I’raUe 

^tte, or maw ^t. -stomacke hating 

^«K/.xrerf (1623) - 1 „ g Ea,.)] -Stomacb.liealing 

FasL e73S.So.MEKVJ^«mreL3^ 

Plant •'“"S'i® apiece of curved timber which 

ih^ insfde of a ve«el’s niain.stcm. to strengthen 
Itt^&caWfm^iSsatnihs. 1875 Ku.cur Diet. Ileei., 
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SiOiHach^kce^ a compass-timber fayed to the stem and 
keel. An apron. 1662 J, Decravere Thesaurus Rented, 
(cd. 2) 35 First dense downward with the *stomack pills, 
j88s \V. K. liROOKS in Mem, Boston Soc. Nat, Hist, III. 
361 The' Narcomedusae... Radial canals absent, or present 
as flat radial ^stomach pockets. 1854 Poultry Ckron. I. 498 
The duck of this kind has at a very early age a great de- 
velopment of its * ^stomach pouch.' 1871 Allman Gymnobl. 
Hydroids 84 The fact of their having twelve tentacles and 
twelve stomach-pouches instead of eight. 1822-9 Good's 
Study Med, (ed.3) 1 . 119 Until Dr. Physic proved the utilitv 
of the ■'‘stomach pump in the case of a child poisoned with 
laudanum, theinventioagainedlittleattention. 1899 Cagney 
tr. von y Isolds Clin, Diagn, v. fed. 4) 15 \ The handle is re- 
moved and the sound connected with a stomach-pump. t6it 
Shaks. Cymb. in. iv. 193 If you are sicke at Sea, or 
•Siomacke-qualm’d at Land, a Dramme of this Will driue 
away disicmper. 1613 Pubchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 2^ He 
proued *stomack-sick to his expedition also. 1657 W. Kand 
tr. GassendPs Life Peiresc I. 08 He withdrew himself [to 
sit by the Mainmast] that he might not be Stomach- 
sick. 1664 H. More Exp, 7 Epist. ix. 140 Christ here 
expresseib how nauseous and stomack-sick he is against 
his Church under this Intervall and Title of Laodicea. 1876 
Bristowe Th, 4 * PracU Med, (1B78) 201 Spirits of chloro- 
form, bismuth, or other *stomacb-soothing drugs. 1831 
Youatt Horse vii. 103 In *Stomacb-siaggers the horse 
stands dull, sleepy, staggering. 1648 G. Daniel Eclog iiL 
^9 T'allay The ‘•Stomacke-Strctchings of the former Day. 
1822-^ Good's Study Med, (cd. 3) 1 . 119 A *stoniach sjringe, 
for diluting and washing away various poisons introduced 
into the stomach. .was first suggested by^ Renault. 2725 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ii. xviii, But itbers that were 
*stomach-tigiit, Cry’d out, [etc.]. 2890 Billings Nat, Med. 
Diet II. 594 /ooi/i, canine tooth of lower jaw offirst 

dentition, so called because ofgastric disturbance frequently 
accompanying its eruption. 2857 Dunclison Med, Lex. .s.v. 
Tube /Tube CEs^hagealf * Stomach TubCt a long clastic gum 
tube, capable oibeing passed into the oesophagus or stomach. 
2897 Atlbutfs Syst. Med, III. 437 Emetics. .may be given 
when the use of the .stomach-tube is Inadvisable. 1875 
Browning Arisioph. Apol, 197 The “stomach-turning stew. 
2804 Coleridge Lett, (1895) 457, 1 am as asthmatic and 
^stomach-twitched as when with you. 2871 Allman Gym* 
nobt, Hydroids 84 The internal surface of the “stomach 
walls, 2835 Dickens Sk. Boz^ River^ A flat bottle like a 
“stomach-warmer. 2858 Simmonos Diet, Trader Stomaeh- 
svarmer a metal vessel for holding hot water to place on. 
the stomach. 1831 Quarles Samson x. Their “stomacke- 
whetting Sallats. 2677 J. Beale Nurseries^ etc. iL .24 
Poitiers (where I always met with excellent “stomach-wine). 
*750 J- Theobald App, Medulla Med, Univ, 67 Stomach 
Wine. Take Half an Ounce of Gentian-root, [etc.]. 2893 
K. Grahame Pagan Ess, 131 Where a rabbit could go, a 
boy could follow, albeit “stomach-wise, and with one leg in 
the stream. 1647 Trapp Comm, Mark ix. 50. 27 “Stomack- 
WOTOS arekilled with salt. x666 G. Harvey Morbus Angi 
xviL (1672) 3s Whence they are called Stomach or Maw- 
worms. 27M Grose Diet. Hulgar T. (cd. 2) s.v., The 
stomach worm gnaws j I am hungry. 28x2 (Southey] 
Oinniana I. 229 The same man, sick, dyspeptic, and 
“stomach-wom. 2905 Brit, Med, yrul, 4 Mar. 47X The 
upper part of the '^stomach wound was closed. 

Stomacli (sto'mak), V, Forms : see the sb. 
[f. Stoitach sb. Cf. L, stomachart to be resentful, 
to be angry with, F. s'estomaguer to take offence.] 
+ L trans. To be offended at, resent Obs. 

2523 Cromwell in Mcrriman Life ^ Lett. (1902) I. 36, I 
stomak as a sorySubiect maydoo,the high iniuriea done by 
the saide Francoys. 2560 Daus tr. Steidane*s Comm, 382 
Than began he to stomack the matter, & ^vas right sore 
offended, a 1592 H. Smith Restit. Nebuchadnezzar So 
God doth stomacke sinnes tn those that beare his owne per- 
son. 2612 B. JossoN Catiline nr. Fib, Publicke report, 
That glues you out, to stomacke your repulse, 1649 Milton 
Eikon, 110 Parlament is call'd, not by the King, but by the 
Law, to be his Counselers & Dictators,thoughhestomacit. 
1678 Lively Grades if. ix. 246 We daily, .receive those things 
with contentment.. from an intimate.. which if spoken by 
a stranger or enemy, would be despis’d or stomach’d. 1739 
Gray Let, Poems (1775) 47 Moreover 1 think I have reason 
to stomach your last piece of gravity. 2741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) 1 . 1x5 Insuch a manner as might show I would 
not disoblige on purpose, though I stomached this matter 
very heavily too. 2780 Johnson in Basv}ell{,\v^^ II, 341 An 
Englishman would have stomached it, and been sulky. 
a xBa's Forby Poc. E, Anglia^- Stomach.^ to resent, 
f b. with danse or infinitive as obj. Obs, 

1^7 Norton tr. Calvin's !nsi, xv. vii. (cd. 4) 377 marg.^ 
The Bishop of Rome stomoking that the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople should come sonecrc as to bee made by a coun- 
cell next him in anthoritie. 2594 Mirr, Policy (1599) Kij, 
When sis luUus Ca^sat scorning a superior, and rompey 
stomacking to haue any equall to himself, did both striue 
for the principality, a 2641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. 
(2642) 280 .\lexander.,stoiaackcd that Antipater svas all in 
all with nis Father. 

c. To be offended with (a person). 
a 154® Hall Chton., Hen, IV^ 30 Jbon duke of Burgeon. • 
stomaked and envied the Duke of Orliance. 2583 Stocker 
Civ. IParres Lowe C, iv. 52 b, The Magistrate* and all the 
Ciiezeins did wonderfully stomacke the CathoUckes, in so 
muche, that [etc]. ' 1652-^2 Heyun Cosmogr. m. (1676) 
222/1 Both Nations hated by the Natives.. but of the two the 
Spaniard looked on by the people as the more a Gentleman ; 
the other stomached and despised for their sordid dealings. 
1671 WoooheaD St. Teresa u. u. 6, 1 was very much 
stomached by all my Jlonasterj', because I would erect 
another, more recluse. 

fd. iiitr. To take offence, feel resentment. 

2^7 Palfreyman Baldwins Mor, Philos. To Rdr. (x6oo) 
Avjb, Not as though 1 . .should swell or stomack against 
any man. 2591 Savile Taciiust Hist, jl xxviil 69 The 
Auxiliaries mourned, the Legions stomacked. 2648 Gage 
iVest Ittd, 20S The good Archbishop, .corrected some things 
in it., which we already hear they have siqmached at, 2650 
S. CuLRKE Ecel. Hist (1654) I. 142 Herodias rageth afresh, 
stomacketh anew. ax66z Hzylih L aud (166S) $5gThc Arch* 
bishop bad long stomackt at the Insolencies of Matthews. 


2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Stomach or Stomach atf to 
be angry at, to resent a thing. 270$ J. Sergeant Aec, 
Chapter Bp, Chaleedon (2853) ®S Th® Cardinals.. who., 
stomached at the authority of the chapter. 
j; 2 . trans. To excite the indignation of, to offend, 
vex. Obs. 

2588 A. Monday Palmerin 0/ Eng. i. xi. (1639) E ib, 
Palraerin was chosen chiefe Defendant, which somewhat did 
stomack the sonnes of Primaleon. 1652-62 Hevlin Costnogr, 
111.(1676)136/1 These insolent and unsufierable pranks com- 
mitted .so commonly by these masterful slaves so exceedingly 
stomached Bajazet the second, that fete.]. 1675 A\j &07 Anti* 
Sozzo 693 But the Apostle has said enough in this Chapter 
to stomack the Pride and Restifness of humane Wisdom. 

3 . To turn the stomach of, to nauseate, rare, 
2796 Eliza Hamilton Lett, Hindoo Rajah (tSxx) II. 298 
Some of us were so much stomached, that we did not much 
like to go, 1866 Howells Penet, Life 76 It is not that the 
restaurants are very dirty— if you wipe your plate and glass 
carefully before using them', they need not stomach you. 

•f* 4 . To inspire with resentment, lury or courage ; 
to incite. Obs. 

1541 Paynel Catiline xxxix. 56 b, Tell me I pray you, 
wherto serueth that oration? wa< it to stomakc you ageynst 
the conspiracy [L. an uti vos injestos conjurations /aceret} ? 
*545 Bale htiage Both Ch, t. vi. (1550) Fj, When he had 
stomaked theim by the holy ghost, to shote forth his worde 
without feare. <22548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. P//, 7 To en- 
courage, stomacke and entyce many other to be aiders, 
assisters & partakers of the same conspiracy, /bid.. Hen, 
P//If 163 b, Which fordelc might perchance so stomacke 
him y*’ he would agre to no new condicions nor agrementes. 
6. To brook, endure, put up with, tolerate. 

1677 Sir H- Capell in Essex Papers (Camden) II. 228 
Treaslurcr] ill stomachs Ormond’s carrying this businesse. 
28x4 Lady Burghersh Lett. (1893)232, I confess I cannot 
stomach treating these people princes, 1B24 Scott IVav. 
Ivii, So that Fergus was compelled to stomach this supposed 
affront. 1845 James Arrah Neil vi, Dry stomached the 
affront till the time came for his revenge. x86i Hughes 
Tom Brown Oxf. xlu, In the end he could not stomach such 
a backsliding. 2862 London Rev. 30 Aug. 290 He cannot 
stomach *nnlthycompoundofbonesandalum'. xZ’j^Slang 
Diet, •^xxStomack, to bear with, to be partial to. Mostly 
used in a negative character, — as, ‘ I can't stomach that.* 
2880 U Tennyson in sgth Cent. Jan. 67 The first two evils he 
was obliged to stomach as best he might. 2887 hzsAurlPorld 
went lit, Uhe study of the Latin language.. be could not 
stomach. 28^4 Barinc-Goulo Kitty Alone 111 . 49 But that 
Pepperill’s niece., should have the temerity to refuse bis son 
was a fact he could not stomach. 

6. To take into or retain on the stomach, to 
digest, nonce-ttse. 

2822 PRAED Poems (x866) 1.66 Iron and steel, for an early 
meal. He stomached with ease. 1854 S. Dobell Balder i. 
3 Vales, mountains, trees, And stones of home,,. anon Are 
stomached by mine hunger. 

7 . To climb by laying the stomach against. 
tZ^Ceniury Mag, Dec. 195/1 Now creeping under an up- 
rooted tree.. ; then 'stomaching 'a prostrate log three or 
four feet in height- 

Stomacli-aclie (sti7*mak|fik). Pain in the 
stomach or abdomen. Alsojf^. 

2763 BiciCERsrAFFZ^er)/ Pillage m. lx, Well, aunt, you 
have been complaining of the stomach-a<m all day. ^ 1839 
J, H. Newman Lett, (1891) II. 286, I must confess it has 
given me a stomach-ache. 2897 Atlbutfs Syst. Med. IV. 
24X In lead colic the more or less persistent 'stomach ache ’ 
. . will usually assist in the diagnosis. 

Hence Stomacli-aoheyrr. {iionce^ivd,') productive 
of stomach-ache. 

2860 H, Mayhew upper Rhine n. 65 A pickle that may be 
excellent. .but which is sad stomach-achey wash. -2885 ‘ L. 
Malet ’ Col. Enderby's IPi/e iii. ix. What a windy, stomach- 
achy sort of reward it promises to be ! 

Stomaclial (sto'makal), a, £ad. mod.L. sto- 
machdlis, f. L. stomack-us Stomach sb, ; see -al. 
Cf. F- stofnacal (in lOthc.-^/ra/), Sp. estosnacal^ It. 
stotnacalej\ 

L Pertaining to the stomach, gastric; of the 
nature of or serving the purpose of a stomach. 

1582 Hester Seer. Fiorav. i. xxxviii. 45 Flcboibomie 
cuacuateth the stomochall humors that are cau<e of that 
corruption (in goutl 2683 Snare Anat. Horse 1. ix. (2686) 
18 I he Stomachaf Arteries arc twigs from the Cocliacal 
branch of the Arteria magna, 2841 Penny Cycl, XXI. 
425/2 A curved longitudinal furrow, which circumscribes 
laterally the stomachal region. 2859 G. H. Lewf.s Physiol. 
1 . iii. 201 Our knowledge of the stomachal process has been 
rendered more accurate. 2860 Encycl, Brit. XXL looo/i 
Near the middle of the body the canal is dilated into a 
stomachal cavity. i86r Moguin-Tandon\\.yi\, 

344 The. alimentary canal (of the Oxyurus) lias the 
app^rance of three stomachal dilatations which succeed 
each other. 2871 W. A. Hammond Dis. Nerv, Syst, 49 In 
storaacb.il vertigo the attacks of dizziness are often severe, 
2896 A. Willey in Q, yml, Microsc, Set. XXXIX. 336 The 
stomachal axis of Ctenoplana. 

2 . Of remedies ; Good for the stomach. 

*599 A. hL tr, CabelhouePs Bh. Physseke 127/z An excel- 
lent stomacalle pouldrc. ^ 1603 Florio Montaigne ir. xxxvii. 
436 Let her hardly remit this vocall Uthernesse vnto cvill, 
if it be neylher cordiall, nor storaacall. 2612 Woodall 
Surg.Maie Wks. (x653)63Thcyare very stomachal, for they 
refresh much the scomadc 2707 Curios. Husb. ty Card, 235 
Balm..is..stomacbal and diuretick. 

t StO'lliacliate,'<*- Sc, obs. In 6 -chat, -chait, 
-kat. £ad. L, stomachdttis^ pa. pple. of stomachdrl\ 
see Stomach Indignant, angry. 

e 25^ Rolland Cri, Venus n, 563 Richt stomakat in hart 
ay haiffand dreid. /bid. fii. 353 Than Venus said in mind 
half stomachat, Of tbeasv^ nane salbe alterat. Ibid, iv, 
227 For I lang cirwassa hicstomachait At Desperance for 
his greit rebeUioun. 


StoiQiaGlied (stD'makt), a, and ppUa, Forms; 
see Stomach sb. [f. Stomach sb, and v. -h -eh.] 

1 . Having a stomach. In quots. only as the 
second element of parasynthetic formations, having 
a stomach of the specified kind or condition. 

2540 Hyrde tr. Pives' Instr, Ckr, yVom. (1592) R 2, Like- 
wise as of men, he who is most like .stomacked unto a 
woman, nor lusty couraged, wil remember injurie longest. 
2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 83 b. There are some so eger and 
stout stomaked that they haue [etc.]. 2589 Greene Mena* 
phon (Arb.) 86 And with that Carmela was so full slomackt 
that she wept, 2625 S. Ward Coal fr. Altar 79 This want 
of reformation makes the queasie stomacked Brownish; cast 
I them selues out of our Church. 2710 Fuller Phams. 
1 Extemp, aj, When Patients are so weak Stomach'd, .that 
they cannot.. admit of the Bark. 2843 James Forest Days 
(1847) 66 A jolly, large-stomaclied personage. 

t 2 . In senses of Stomach v. : Offended; incited, 
encouraged. Obs, 

*599 Jas. I Basil. Doron To Rdr, (1603) A 4 b, I will the 
more narrowly rippe up the wordes, whereat they seeme to 
bee somewhat stomacked. 2623 Cockeram t, Stomaked, 
angered, hartened. c 2722 G. Guthrie in (1900)10 

Alexander si-ggcsted to his father that if he would allow 
him he could make money by his skill in musick^ which the 
stomached father resented with no less than a pistoll. 

Stomaclier^ (stn*matj3j,stt?’mak3j). Forms: 5 
stomakere, stomecliere, stomachyr, 5-6 stoma- 
chore, 5-6, 8 stomager, 6 stomackger, (8 
stomatcher), 6- stomacher [app. f. Stomach 
sb. + -EE 1 : but see below. 

The alleged F. esiotnachier appears to be recorded only 
by Palsgrave. If it be genuine, and the source of the Eng. 
word, it would account for the pronunciation (stzi'matjaj), 
which is given in the pronouncing dictionaries of Kenrick 
(*773b Sheridan (2780), Walker (1791), Smart (1836), Wor- 
cester (i£6o), in (^sell’s Encyclopedic Diet. (1888), and in 
yPebstePs Diet, (1828-1886). The genuineness of this pro- 
nunciation is attested by the spellings (1450, 1727), 
stomackger (1575), stomatcher (17. ), and stomacher {ct^so 
onwards) : the spelling with k is evidenced only once (c 2466), 
though the word occurs frequently in writers who wrote 
the word stomach with k, 'Ihe pronunciation (stt^’makoi) 
was given by Ogilvie Imperial Diet, (1850) and appears in 
later editions of that work and in recent U. S. dicts.^ It is 
not impossible that estomachier was really formed in late 
Anglo-French, and is the source of the Eng. word. For the 
sense cf. the misuse of stomach for ‘chest ’ (Stomach sb, 3).] 
f 1 . ? A waistcoat or pectoral of mail, Obs. rare~\ 
2450 in Rep. MSS. Ld. MiddUtem (20x2) 224, I will, .my 
felowe John Shipton for to have my duDbclctofinayell, my 
stomager of mayell, and a salet. 
t 2 . A kiud of waistcoat worn by men, Obs, 
CX450 Coventry Myst* (Shaks. Soc.) 241 A stoinachere of 
clere reynes. 2466 Mann. ^ Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 382 
I tem^tbesameday my mastyrpaid fore a stomakere of velvety 
ij.s. iiij.d. 2478 Fasten Lett, III. 237» I te&eche yow to 
sende me ahose clothe. .and a stomecnere and ij schyrtes. 
2 |o8-13 Bk. Keruynge in BabeesBk. (1868) 28a Than wartne 
his petycote, his doublet, and bis stomachere. 2530 Palscb. 
276/2 otomacber for one's brest, estomachier, 2575 Tun* 
BERV. P'alconrie 16 The furryers doe vse their skynnes for 
stomackgers, to guard and defend the brest against the 
force of feruent colde. X6X7M0RYSOM /tin. ill. 167 They use 
large stomachers of furre or lambe skinnes. a 2625 Fletchlr 
MadLcveriiL i, Talking to an old man Is like a stomacher, 
It keeps bis blood warm. 2693 Conceeve Double Dealer 
III. L (2694) 33 Tbe first Favour he receiv'd from her was a 
piece of an old Scarlet Petticoat for a Stomacher, a 2700 
jEvelvn Diary May 2645 (Lucca), Embroidred stomachers 
generaly worn by gentlemen in these countries. 270* Bav- 
nardCoA/ Baths lu (2709)375 He wonp a quilted Stomacher. 
* 7*5 tr. PanciroUus' Rerum Mem, 1 . iv. ii. 147 They wore 
also Stomachers, but in cold Weather most commonly woollen 
Shirts. 

t b. A medicated cloth applied to tbe chest. Obs. 
*577 Frampton yoyfuU Neives u 7 In griefes of the 
Stomake, it (this plaister] doth a merueilous effect, applied 
after the maner of a Stomacher. 1584 Cogan Haven Health 
xlviii. 56 1'he berbe. put in a lynnen b.ngge and laide as a 
stomager next the skinne comforteth a colde stomacke well. 
2682 Digby's Chym. Seer. ii. 203 Take Wormwood ; of 
these make a Stomacher, and apply iL 
3 . An ornamental covering for the chest (often 
covered with jewels) worn by women under the 
lacing of the bodice, 

*535 CovERDALE Isa. iii. 24 Instead of a stomacher (so 
2560 (Geneva), 2622, 2884 (Revised/), a sack cloth. 2566 Engl. 
Ch. Furniture (Peacock 2866) 56 Wberof his wie) made of 
one a stomacher for her wench. 2580 Lylv Euphues Eng. To 
Ladies (Arb.) 222 Ifa Tailour make yourgowne too little, you 
couer his fault with a broad stomacher. 26x2 Shaks. H'tnt, 
T, IV. Hi. 226 Golden Quoifes, and Stomachers For my Lads, 
to giue their deers. 1633 H. Cogan Dioaortts Sic. 162 'I'hc 
Goddesse Minerva.. killed this cruell monster, and of her 
skinne made her scife a stomacher. x688 Holme Armoury 
ni. 94/2 The Stomacher is that pcccc as lieth under the 
lacing or binding on of the Body of tbe Gown. 2702 Loud. 
Caz. No- 3806/8 Lost.., a Diamond Stomacher with a row 
of Rose Dmmonds down the middle, r 2720 Celia FiENNEt* 
Diary (1888) 252 Their stomalchcrs some were all Dia- 
monds. 2727 Dobrington Philip Quarll 263 Which seem d 
to adorn her Bo^^om far more than the richest Stomager 
made of Diamonds or Pearls could do. 2732 Genii. Nag. 

I, 289 Sometimes the stomacher rises almost to tbe chin. 
*737 Ibid. VII. 513/2 The Princess of Wales bad on an ex* 
ceeding rich Stomacher. 2762 Brit. Mag, II. 446 ” j” 

diamond stomacher for our intended queen is quite nnL''bcd, 
2837 Dickens Pickw. xHx, An old-fa-Oiioned green vrivet 
dress, with a long waist and stomacher, sB68 Mom. S^r 
7 Mar., Ornaments; Diamond necklace and stomacher. 2880 
CasselCs Family Mag. VI. 758/3 Several of the winter 
drcsses'are laced in front over a stomacher. 

attrih, 2753 Land. Mag. Sept. 30 /* Before, for your 
breast, pin a stomacher bib on. ^ ^ . 



STOMACHER. 


i*b, iransf, 

HI. iv, 86 Away, away Corrupters of 
you [jf. letters that she had carried in her bosom] 
more Be Stomachers to my heart. 16x3 Donne 
Epithalafn^ 8 *lhe houshold Bird with the red stomacher. 

^*721) I. 33 You look full over 
Box Hm, and see the Country bej'ond it, ..and, over the 
^ryStomacher of it, see St.Paurs at 5ve and twenty-Milcs 
Distance. 

+ Sto'maclier 2. Obs, In 7 Stomnker, [f. 
Stomach, z/. t-ekI.] One who ■* stomachs ' or 
resents. 

x6o8 Chapman Byron's Trag. v. R 3, By my loue.,com. 
mand them To..proue no stomakers of my misfortunes. 

Stomaclier ^ (stnmakai). Pugilism, [f. 
Stomach sb, +■ -euI.] A blow on the stomach. 

1814 Spor/ift^ Mag, XLIII. 6S B. gave C. a stomacher, 
1831 Blackw. Mag, XXX. 979 [He] seems to h.ive given 
his adversary a facer and^ a stomacher, right and left. 1832 
Marryat N, Abrr/tfr xlvii, A stomacher, and both down! 
Stomaclifril (sto*makful), sb. [f. Stomach sb. 
+ -TUl 2 .] As much as will fill one’s stomach. 
i86s G. Macdonald AUc Forbes II. xxv. 238 Ye’ll be laid 
up yersel* gin ye dinna get a stammacbfu' the caller air 
1100 and than. 1891 Herman //tr/Jrr^r/viii. 179, I guess 
you’ve had your stomachful of the law. 

+ Stomackful, a. Ohs. [f. Stomach sb. + 
-FUL 1 .] Full of * stomach ’ (Stomach sb. 8). 

1. Obstinate, self-willed, (Often said of horses ; 
also of children.) 

x6oo SuRFLET Country Farm i. xxiii. 230 If he [the ox] 
be stomackfull,.. cause him to smell your hande oftentimes, 
that so hee may be acquainted with you. 2610 Holland 
Camilen's Brit. r. 623 A very shrewd, stout, and malapert 
stomackfull woman. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter il 22. 
835 A stomackfull horse, that will not be stopp’d in his 
carrier with the sharpest bit. 1643 Goodwin TrialChr. 
Growth 154 Like a stomachfull boy, that crycs he cannot 
have the victory, yet is weak, and easily laid on his back. 
2676 Marvell Afr. Smirhe 61 (bis) But the few sincere or 
stomachful Bisliops.. expiated so in some measure, what 
they had committed in the Nicene Council. 1690 Locne 
Edue. § 212 The obstinate or stomachful cr5’ing[of children] 
should by no means be permitted. 2720 hi. Henry Expos. 
O. ff N. T. (1723) in. 532/2 A stomachful high-spirited 
Child must be subdued betimes. 2778 Foote Trip to Calais 
IL Wks. 2799 II. 361 You sullen, sulking, stomachful slut 1 
2797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 38, I sup. 
pose you was too stomachful to wait on her after the gentle- 
man died. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss.^ Siotnach^/ullt proud, 
obstinate. 

2. Resentful, angry, malignant, 

x6xo Bp. Hall Apol. agst. Brownisis Ep. Ded. 2 From 
the other, I recciued . .a stomakful Pamphlet. ^26*5 Porchas 
Pilgrims II. 2226 Thomas Becket was slaine in his Church 
at Canterburie.. by. .Courtiers.. which had heard some 
stomackfull speeches of the King, touching the said Arch, 
bishop. 2765 J. Adams Diary 29 Dec., Wks 2850 II. 169 
Major Miller, forsooth, is very fearful that they will be 
stomachful at home, and angry and resentful. 

3. Spirited, courageous. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry in. xiv, (1660) 172 The Males are 
more stomachfull, and of greater courage than the Females. 
2658 Ir, Porta's Nat. Magick ir, vi. 37 We see, how to 
generate a dog as stomackful as a Lion. 2676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer \\\, i. (1677) 39 Nay, but if I had but any Body 
to stand by me, 1 am as stomachful as another. 2809 W. 
Irving Knickerb, v. viii. (i86x) 173 In the interim the 
stomachful heroes of Pj’quag would have been choked with 
their own onions. 

Hence *1* Sto’jnachfally adv . ; f Sto'machfol- 
2 iess. . 

26x1 CoTGR., Ireusernentf Irefully, wratbfully, stomacke- 
fully. 26x4 Bp. Hall Contempl. v. Golden Calf 117 While 
so many thousand Israelites were slaine, that bad^ stomach- 
fully desired the Idoll. xCax T. Granger Eeeles. xx. 17. 248 
Pride, stomachfulnesse, headinesse,.,auaile Httl^ 

Pepys Diary -iZ Feb., I..did give her very provoking words, 
..wWch she took very stomachfully, and reproached me 
justly with mine. 1682 Bonyan Holy IVar (1905) 302, 1 have 
often heard him say, and that with great stomachfulness, 
that he believed that there was neither God, Angel, nor 
Spirit. 1747 Richardson Clarissa (1749) II. 113 Only this 
Miss, That your stomachfulness had swallowed ^ your 
stomach. 17S5 Johnson, Chuffily^ surlily, stomachfully. 
Stomaciuc (slPmse’kik), a. and sb. [ad. L. sto- 
machicus, a. Gr. CTTo;taxi«M, f. CTr<5;xax-or Stomach 
sb . : see -ic. Cf. F. stomachique^ Sp. eslottidguico, 
Pg. eslomachicoy It. stoinackicoi\ A. adj. ^ 

1. Of or pertaining to the stomach ; gastric. 

2656 Blount Glossogr. s, v. Vein, Stomachick vein {vena 
stomachica). 1677 tr. Groeneveldt's Treat. Stone 33 The 
stomachic branch of the sixt pair. 1690 J. Edwards De^ 
7nonstr. Exist. God 11. (i6p6) 60 Others hold that this sto- 
machick ferment proceeds immediately from the blood. 2771 
EncycL Brit. I. 254/3 The stomachic plexus, formed by the 
eighth pair [of nerves}. 2799 Med. Tml. II. 398 The author 
..treats., of the great stomachic gland. iSoSScomn A<7cA- 
hart I, i. 49; I have.. only had to complain of occasional 
headaches or stomachic ‘affections, 1856 Esierson Eng. 
Traits, Manners Wks.’ (Bohn) II. 46 The Englishman 
speaks with all his body. His elocution is stomachic — as 
the American’s is labial. 1875 H. C. Wood Tf^raP. (1879) 

51 The nitrate of silver is. .useful in stomachic. .disuses. 
2881 Encycl. ^r//.XII. 630/2 Whilst the mullet has a fleshy 
stomach like a bird, others have no stomachic dilatation. 

Of an ailment ; Caused by disorder of the 
stomach. * 

^ 2878 A. M’L. Hamilton Nerv. Dis; 123 Stomachic Vertigo 
is common, and is produced, directly after a hearty meal,' or 
else when the stomach is entirely empty. 

•f 2. Having or subject to disorder of the stomach. 
2656 Blount Glossogr. 1661 Lovell Hist. Awn. 4- Min. 
238 Partridge, « .it helps the cocliack and stomachick persons. 1 
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3. Good for the stomach. ' 

2663 G. Harvct Disc, Plague (1673) 146 Likewise Pesti- 
Icntial stomachick Emplasters applied to the Stomach. 1732 
J. IklARTYN tr. Tournefqrt's Hist. Plants I. 91 The root is 
stomacnick, pectoral, diuretic, and provokes the menses. 
*7S4~fi4 SMEia.iE Midwifory II. 45 He ordered. .three or 
tour ounces every morning of the following Stomachick 
*"33 L; Ritchie ligand, by Loire xxo A red wine 
celebra^d lor its rich colour and stomachic qualities. 2846 
ooYER Cookery^ 58 This potage, though complicated, is very 
easily made With a little practice; it is entirely new, very 
^omacbic and wholesome. 1876 Dunclison Med, Lex. 
Tinetura Absinthii Coutposita,,,ToTAC, stomachic, vermi* 
fuge, .and carminatiyc. 1899 Allbutt'sSyst. Med. VIll. 550 
A stomachic or febrifuge mixture. 

B. sb. A Stomachic medicine. 

*73 S Bracken in Burdon*s Pocket Farrier 41 note. It is 
s helter Stomachick than most Compounds out of an Apo- 
thecary's Shop. 1850 Dickens Dav. Copp. vH, It v.'as exactly 
the compound one would have chosen for a stomachic. 
Hence Stozna'chicness. rare‘~^. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, SiomackicknesSy&UimTiQ^it^i Quality, 
or Helpfulness to the Stomach. 

Stomacllical (stt>mae*kikal), a. and sb. [f. 
Stomachic + -al.] A. adJ. 

1. = Stojiachic a. i. 

^t6or Holland Pliny xx. xviL 11.66 Dieuches used.. to 
give also the seed beaten to pouder with Mints in wine, for 
, . the defluxion Stomacbicall. 2651 Biccs Nciv Disp. § 285 
Whatsoever js taken in a surfet, above the native power of 
the stomacbicall ferment. 2708 Brjt. Apollo No. 38. ^/2 
You must Chasten your Belly, And forbear the Slomacbical 
Prizes. 2822 L. Sturgeon (title) Essays, Moral, Philoso- 
phical, and Stomachical, on the.. Science of Good.living. 

2 . =: Stosiacbto a. 3 . 

2603 F. HERiNcCVr/. .fftt/fr (i62S)B2, Take three or foure 
cordiall and stomachicall pill^ 2725 Bradley's Family 
Diet. S.V. Balm, Balm-mint, .is stomachical, cordial, and 
excites the Appetite and Wind. 

fB. = Stomachic B. Obs. 

2657 Physical Diet., Stomachicals, medicines peculiar to 
the stomach. 2689 J. Moyle Abstr. Sea Chyrurg., These 
are inferiour to no stomachicals in the whole World. 

Hence Stoma*cliically adv. 

2684 tr, Bonet's Mere. Compit. xvi. 565 As when they say, 
A Man swoons stomachicauy. 2898 Daily News 22 Jah. 
6/6 He seemed to suddenly double up as if stomachically 
stricken. 

Sfcomacllizig (sto*makig), sb. [f. STOMACH 
V. + -IN'O Lj The action of Stomachs. ; j* feeling or 
cherishing indignation or bitterness. 

2549 Cheeke Hurt Sedit.(s64s) 24 Where disobedience is 
thought stoutnesse, and sullennesse is counted manhood, 
and stomaking is courage. 2^2 N. T. (Rhcm.) s Cor. xh. 
30 Contention^, einubtions,stomakings. z6o6 Skaks. Ant. 

6* Cl. n. it. 9 Tis not a time for priuate stomacking. 2672 
WoooHEAD St. Teresa 11. 99 When it is with Perturbation, 
and Passion, Stomacking, and repining at the Prioress, let 
them take it for a manifest Temptation. 

t Sto'macliiug'y ///. Obs. [f. Stomach v. 

+ -IKG ^.] Full of malignity; given to cherish anger 
or resentment. 

2577-87 Holinsheo Hist. Scot. 360/2 The whole nation, 
against which the cbiefest part of his booke seemeth to be 
a stomaching Inuectiue. x^-j^Tosxsn^Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
859/1 Wee are so stomaking of nature, that if a man dis- 
please vs we woulde that God shoulde straight wayes lighten 
against hinu 

1* Stonxa'cliioTiSy a. Obs. £f. Stomach sb. + 
-lous.] = Stomachous, 

1622 iiPEED Hist. Gt. Brit, xx. vi. § ^ A Lady no lesse 
proud, and stomachious then htmselfe. 

StomacUess (str*makl^), a. £f. Stomach sb. 

+ -LESS,] 

fl. a. Having no appetiteJ b. Unresentful. Obs. 
1626 in Ccsin's Carr, u (Surtees) 87 You will say this is 
nothing. I feele it some thing yet, being weakc and sto- 
macklesse. 1^7 R. Pierce Bath Mem. u ii. 31 He was 
Stomachless, nautiated every thing they oflTer’d him lo eat. 
1722 Phil. Trans. XXXII. 30 This Application produced 
no considerable Alteration in the Dog ; he neither appear’d 
sleepy nor stomachless. 2727 Bailey vol, II, Siojitachless, 
wanting an Appetite; also, not apt to resenL 
2. Destitute of a Stomach, 

1865 H. J. Slack in Intell.Obs^’cr'Vll. 96 AstomachJess, 
organless thing, like the Gregarina. 

Hence Sto'juachlessness. 

1657 Trapp Coinm. yob xxxlii. ax. 292 What rnarvel if., 
extreme stomacklesness cause leaness and deformity. 

1* StomacllO'Sity. Obs.'~^ £ad, assumed L. 
*stoiitackdsitdSf f. stomachdS’Us •. see Stomachous 
a. and -ITY.] ‘ Anger, indignation, disdain.* 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Stomachosify. 

+ StO’macIlOllS, Obs. £ad. L. slotnachosus, 
f. stomachous Stomach : see -ous.] a. Spirited, 
courageous, b. Resentful, bitter, irascible ; stub- 
born, obstinate. 

1547 Records Tudic. Uryne A iii, Stomachouse horses, 
whichc contcmpluousely passe by the barkynge of curres. 
2590 Spenser F.Q.U.^ni. 23 ^Vho..with steme lookes, 
and stomachous disdainc, Gaue .signes of grudge and di^ 
contentment valne. a 1641 Finett Philox. 163 The^ and 
other the like Stommachous Speeches be let fall in my 
hearing. 2658 Phillips, Stomachous, angry, disdainfulL 
Hence + Sto*maoliously' adv. 

*593 G.-Harvey New Lett. A 3, I haue often bene com- 
passionatly sory (or shall I say? Stomachously angry) to 
read how [et&l. _ - 

Stomaeby (str*nx^i), a. dial. £f. Stomach sb. 

+ -V.] . . _ . 

1, Keady to take offence, irritable. 


STOMATITIS. 

i8is JENKIHCS Ohserv. Dial. IV. Eng. 73 Stomachy, 
otetinate. proud, haughty. iSaj Bkockett N. C. Gloss 
i easily offended, resentful— stonuichful. 

1876 Hardy Ethctberta xivi, ‘Now never he stonuchy. mv 
good soul,* cried Sol from the fireplace. ■ 

2. High-spirited. 

2896 Barinc-Gould Broojn.Squire i. 3 ‘ He’s a stomachy 
(sturdy) young chap,* she said, patting the babe with the now 
[ disengaged hand. 

3. Big-bellied, paunchy. 

2889 Stevenson Ballantrae 21 A little, bald, solemn, 
stomachy man, a great professor of piety. . 

Stomager, obs. form of Stomacher. 
Stomapod (stp*mapf7d), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Stomapoda neut.pl. (Latreille, iyi 7 ),irreg. 
f. Gr. (TT^/ia mouth + iro5-, vovs foot.] = Stoma- 
TOPOD, 

1833 Griffith tr, Cuvier XIII. 240 The Squilla; have re- 
ceived the denomination of Storaapod-s. <2x843 Encycl. 
Metrop. (1845) VII. 275/2 The two most highly developed 
Orders [of Crustaceans], viz. the Decapod and Stomapod. 
2857 Agassiz Cottirib. Nat. Hist. U.S. I. xxo In the classi- 
fication of Dana, his first type embraces Decapods and 
Stomapods. 

So Stomapo-dlform a., having the form of, or 
resembling, a stomapod ; applied to certain insect 
lanse. Stoma-podons a. = stomapod-, also applied 
to the month in certain arachnids, etc. when resem- 
bling or analogous to that of a stomapod crustacean. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. HI, xxx. 165 [Primary Forms 
of Larvm.] Stomapodiform. ,.Ex. xTfan/rV. Ibid. )N.y\u\. 
309 Mouth-. .Stomapodous... When the Legs and Sternum 
act the part of ilaxilia^ Labium, and Palpi. Ex. Araueidx, 
Scotopemira, &c. 

Stomata, plural of Stoma. 

Stomatal (stp-matal), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. Gr. 
oTo/iCT-, (irb^a (see Stoma) + -al.] Pertaining to 
or connected with a stoma or stomata; of the nature 
of a stoma ; loosely, having stomata, stomatous. 

z86x Bentley Man. Bot. 43 Generally.. the stomaial cells 
are placed nearly or quite on a level with those of the epi- 
dermis. In other ^^,..the stomatal cells are below &e 
epidermal ones, while In some rare instances again they are 
above them. 2894 F. Darwin & Acton Physiol. Plants 93 
Stomatal transpiration. 2897 Nature 27 June 267/2 The 
stomatal surface of a leaf. 

Stomate sb. Bot. [app. formed as 

an Eng. sing, lor the pi. stomata ; see Stoma. 
Cf. F. stomate^ and Stigmate.] = Stoma 2 , 

2835 LtNDLEY Inirod. Bot. (2848) 1. 237 In most plants the 
cuticle has. .openings, .called Stomates, Stomata, or Stoma- 
tia. Ibid. 14 1 Another singular kind of stomate. 2877 
Huxley & Mariin Elem. Biol. 73 Stomates are absent in 
the epidermis of the root. 

Stomate, a. rare~^. £app. f. Stoma + -ate-; 
but prob. a riction of mod. Diets, due to mistaking 
the sb. (see prec.) for an adj.] * Having stomata * 
(Ogilvie Sttppl. 1855 : hence in later Diets.). 
Stomatic (sti?mse*tik), a. and sb, [ad. modX. 
stomaticuSy a. Gr, CTo/iaTiK^s, f. o-To/iaT-, (Tto/io 
mouth : see Stoma and -ic. Cf. F. stomatique. It. 
stomaticoy Sp. estomdtico. (The sb. is in L. stoma- 
lice, a. Gr. aro^ariKrjy fern, of the adj.).J 

1. a. adj. Of a medicine : Good for diseases of 
the mouth, b. sb. A ‘stomatic* medicine. lObs. 

The explanation in quot. 1656 is app. an error. In the 
bracketed quots. the word is misused for stosnaekici the 
same blunder has been common in Fr., Sp., and iL 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Stomatick ..xhvx hath a sore or 
swelling in the mouth. 2657 Tosilinson Kenou's Disp. i. vi. 

20 Stomatlck [medicaments] to the mouth. [1678 Salmon 
Lond. Disp. 588 f I It is desimed for a Stomalick to comfort 
and warm a cold and weak Stomach. 2683 — Doron Med. 
ji. 274 It is a good Cepbalick, ‘Stctnatick' and hysterick. 
iSqg — Bate's Disi. (1713) 242/1 Besides all this, it is an 
excellent Stomatick, strengthens the Ventricle, causes. .a 
quick Digestion. 2742 Compi. Fasnily-Piece 1. i. 3 Take of 
the Stomatick-Pill with Gums.] 1857 Dunclison Med, 
Lex. S.V., Dentifrices, masticatories, &c., are stomatics. 

2. Bot. and Zool. - Stomatal. 

2835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 141 The stomatic 
apparatus. 1890 Hardwicke's Sci.’Gossip'ZyN\.\’j2lzTtiO 
stomatic cells. 

So i* Stoma'tlcal a. Obs, 

In the bracketed quots. the word is misused for siomachi* 
call cf. the similar misuse of Stomatic. 

[2547 Boorde Brev. Health ccclviil 1x5 Let the pacient 
purge hym selfe..with pylles stomaticalij i6ox Hol^nd 
Pliny XXIII. viL II. 170 This was the stomalicall medicine 
[L. Hate erai stomatice] of the auncienl-s. [2662 Chandler 
Fan Helmoni's Oriat. sox This is a sharp, hungry, stomati- 
cal [L. stomachicum], spedfical, and humane ferment.] 

Stomatiferous (stpmali-ferss), a. Bot, [f. 
mod-L. stomai- Stoua + -II)fekous.] Bearing 
stomata. 

1866 Tnas. Bot. iioi/a Stomati/crous, beanns stomates. 

II Stomatitis (sipmatai-tis). 

Gr. (STOfsar^, ashga mouth + -ITIS.] Inflamm 
of the mneous membrane of the month. 

ISS9 J. TOUES Dental Surg. 50S f " 

commonly associated with eruplions 

1899 AuLtfs Syst. Msd. VllI. ssj, 1 have imced the con- 
n^on of impetigo with, .ujeeranve stonmtms 

Hence stomattUc (-i'tik) a., pertaming to or 
affected with stomatitis. 

»r«T 20 Tulv 133/2 Those unhappy children who 

are®^m ^fh protobly by stomalilic in- 

flammation in utero-which are teeth bot ta name. 



STOMATHTM, 


1008 


STONE, 


n Stomatinm (stoin^'-J'^m). PI. -ia. [mod-L. 
dim. of Stoma, on Gr. type *<rra^‘aTtavJ] — Stoma. 
83s [see Stom ate]. i866 Treas, Boi.j Siotuaie^ Siomatium, 
^tomato* (stp’mato), lepr. Gr. orofiaTo*, com- 
bining form of (TTOfiaT-, aro^a month (seeSlOliA) : 
occurring in modem scientific terms, chiefly zoo- 
logical, li Sto:matode*iidron (pL -dondra) [Gr, 
ZivhpQv tree], each of the dendritic branches 
bearing minnie polyps in the family RhizosfomidiB 
of hydrozoans. Sto:iaatog'a‘stric a, [Gastric], 
pertaining to or connected with the mouth and 
stomach; applied to a system of visceral nerves in 
invertebrates. Sto*matog:iia:tli [Gr. Tvd^or jaw], 
a generic term for the hard structures or ‘ teeth ’ in 
the stomodsum of various classes of animals, as 
molluscs, crustaceans, annelids, rotifers, etc. Sto- 
mato’logy [-t^OGv], the scientific study of the 
mouth; hence Sto:matolo'gical a,, relating to i 
stomatology ; Stomato'logist, one versed in sto- 
matology. Sto*ruat02no*rplious (-mpufas), a. \ 
Bot. [Gr. fiop<pTi form], mouth-shaped. Sto*mato- 
plaisty [-tlastt], plastic surgery of the mouth 
(or of the os ideri) ; hence Sto:inatopia*stic a., 
pertaining to stomatoplasty. Stomatcporold a. 
[f. mod.ll Stomatopora (f Gr. iropor pore) + -oid], 
resembling or characteristic of a coral of the fossil 
genus Stomatopora, Sto’matosco-pe (-skonp) 
[-scope], an instrument for examining the interior 
of the mouth. See also Stomatopod. 

1859 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa 28 In the RhizostoundXy 
a complex tree»Iike mass, whose branches, the *stomato- 
dendra, end in, and are covered with, minute polypites..is 
suspended from the middle of the umbrella. 2848 Car- 
PEKTER Anim, Phys. Other small ganglia and nerves, 
connected with.. mastication and digestion.. are called *slo- 
mato-gastric. 2895 D, Sharp Insects i. 120 Slomato-gastric 
nerves of Cockroach. 1900 \V. B. Benham in Proc, Zool, 
See. 982 natCt I would suggest,. ‘^stomatognath * as a con- 
venient term by which to refer to the various chilinous, or 
picified, or siliceous ‘teeth 'or ‘Jaws' occurring as spedal- 
ized thickenings of the lining of the stomodaeum. 1913 
Times 23 Aug. ^3 At the final session of the *Stomato- 
logical Section the subject of dental disease as a cause of 
pain in remote parts of the body was discussed. 1913 Puhl. 
opinion 25 Aug. 166/2^ The *stomatoIogists of the Medical 
Congress held a meeting in the Dental Hospital, 2895 
lirestttt. Gaz. 22 June 8/x The Science of ^Stomatology. 
2866 Treas, Boi,zioi/z *Siomaiomorpkoust mouth*shaped. 
2857 Dukclisoh Aled, Lex,^ *SiomaioplasiiCt *Siatttaio* 
plasty,^ 2860 R. Fowler Med, Voenh,^ Stomatoplasty, the 
operation for reme^ng a contracted aperture of the mouth. 
1E80 Brit, Med, Jrnt, 27 Mar. 483/2 Stomatoplasty.— Dr. 
Mapother described a case of contracted mouth and nostrils 
from cicatrices after lupus. 2889 E. A. Walforo in Q. 
yrnl, Ceol, See, XLV. iii. 566 The interweaving of the *Sto- 
matoporoid branches gives rise to another phase of growth, 
Tubuliporoid. 2855 Dukclisoh Med, Lex., *Stomatci.«cope. 
2866 Sci. Rev. July 62/3 The Siomatoscope..promi'es to be 
very useful in dental surgery,.. It consists of a spiral wire of 
platinum. .enclosed in a box-wood cup, and, .brought to a 
red heat by lhecurrent..from a small ^Ivanicbaticry; and 
a small mirror which reflects the light. 

Stomatodeemm, Embryology. [Intended as a 
correclion (after Stomata-) of the irregularly-formed 
Stomoda:u3i.] = STOMonA:u3r. Hence Stomato- 
d®al a, = Stomodeal. 

2887 A. M. Marshall & Hurst yun. Zool. 141 The 
stomatodffium or anterior portion of the [alimentary] canal 
[ofa crayfi.sh]. 2888 Huxley & Elem, Biol, (ed.2) 

171 The stomatodaeum ; a sac-like involution of the epidermis 
abutting against (the mesenteron]. 2^3 A, M. Marshall 
Vertebr, EmbryoL 248 Thestomatodsafpitrapidlydeepens, 

Stomatode (stp mataod), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L Stomatoda neut, pi., irreg, f. Gr. orofiaT-, 
(TTo/ia mouth, on the supposed analogy of names 
like Cestoda, Nematoda.'] a. adj. Pertaining to 
the Stomatoda, a group of Protozoa characterized 
by having a mouth, b. sb. A member of- the 
Stomatoda. 

*870 H. A. Nicholson Man, Zool. I. 59 The Infusoria, or 
Stomatode Protozoa. 

stomatopod (stp-matoppid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Stomatopoda neut. pi., later and more 
correct form for Latreille’s Stomapoda : see Sto- 
MAPOD.] a. adj. Belonging to the Stomatopoda, 
an order of malacostracons cmstaceans, orig. (in 
form Stomapoda-. see Stomapod) synonymous with 
Gaslntra, now restricted to the family Squillidoi. 
b. sb. A stomatopod crustacean. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Antm.vi. 561 , 1 believe that the 
teryum of the seventh (or first thoracic) somite is obsolete, 
as in a Stomatopod. 

So Stomatopodons (-p'pddos), a. = prec. a. 
Stomatoas (stp'matas). a. [f. mod.L. stomal- 
Stoma + -ODS.] Having or furnished with stomata. 
Also Sto'inatose a. 

j 83 o Webstee SuppL, Stomatous. 1,09 Cent. Diet. Supph, 
Slomatose. 

StOTnber, Ohs, exc, dial. \yax, oi stamher, 
STA3IMEB V.] 

1. irttr. To stumble. - 

2588 A. Kikc tr. Canisius' Catech,, Ceriane Prayers 34 
Thame that hesstombered thow Iifies%*pagane. 2879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. \Vordd>k., Stomherin^, walking in a 
heavy, stamping, stumbling waj*. 


2. trans. To confuse, (Cf. Stammer v, 4.) 

2841 'HkKTSHOv.'HZ Salop, Ant, G\Qss,,Stoiftber, to confuse, 
1879 Miss Jackson Sl^c^sh.^ IPord-bk., Stombered, con- 
fused. ‘ I got stombered o*cr it.* 

Stomble, stoinel(e, obs. forms of Stumble. 
Stomere, var. Stuihsier v, Obs., to stumble. 
Stomle, obs. form of STUiiBLE z/. 

Stommok, obs. form of Stojiach. 
Stomoclxord (stp*mi)kpjd). Zool, [f. Gr. cro/ta 
mouth + Chord sb?^, after noloc/iord."] Name 
proposed by Willey for the so-called ^notochord' 
of Enteropneusla ; see quots. Hence Stomo- 
cho'rdala., pertaining to or having a stomochord. 

2899 Willey in Q. yml, Rficroscop. Sci. XLII. 234 MM, 
Delnge and Herouard retain the designation notochord 
applied by Bateson to the diverticulum from the throat 
which projects into the proboscis, where it acquires a rigid 
consistency and sustaining properties. I prefer to call this 
structure by a non-committal name, and propose the term 
stomochord. 2902 G. H. Fowlkr in Eneycl. Brit, XXIX. 
251/z The stomochord is a forward dorsal diverticulum of 
the gut in the collar region, which pushe.-? before it the wall 
of the prae-oral body cavity or protoccele. 

Stomoeke, -ok, -oke^ obs. ff. Stomach. 

(! StomodSBUltlj -eTUll(slpm/?drzfm). Embryo- 
logy and Zool, PI. -fBa, -ea (-f'a). [mod.L. irreg. 
f. Gr, arofia mouth + dSaror that is on or by the 
road.] The anterior portion of the digeslive tract, 
beginning as an invagination of the epiblast. 

2876 Ray Lankcster in Q. yml. Microsc, .SVr/.XVI, 64 A 
second invagination forms the true mouth and the stomo- 
daeum. [Foot-notel This term and its correlative ‘ procto- 
dsum* 1 propose for the ora] and anal inv.aginations. 1900 
G. C. Bourne in Ray LeuikestePs Treat, Zool. n, A nthozoa 
The elongation of the mouth and stomodaeum confers a 
ilateral symmetry on the Anthozoan zooid. 

Hence Stomodreal, -eal (-Pal) a., belonging to 
or constituting a stomodreum. 

1883 Ray Lankester in XVI. 637/1 (Mol- 

lusca) Both behind and before the stomodasal invagination. 
2892 E, B. Wilson in yml. Morphot. VI. 4x8 The stomo- 
dasal arc rapidly enlarges. Ibid., The slomodaial glands. 

StomoK, obs. form of Stomach. 

Stoxapf i'- Used by Browning (to obtain a 
rime) for slump or stamp, 

1845 Browning Englishm, Italy 272 And then will the 
fiaxen-wigged Image Be carried in pomp Thro' the plain, 
while in gallant procession Hie priests mean to stomp. 

Stomp, dial, pronun. of Stamp, 

Stompe, obs. form of Stump. 
t Sto'mper, v. Obs, rard~K [f. Stajiper sb, 
(see sense 3 a).] trans. To pound with a pestle. 

ex42o Liber Cocorum (1862) 30 Take muslarde and let hit 
drye..Stomper bit in a morter fync. 

II Stompnexis (stp-mpnos). i'. Africa. [Du. 
= blunt nose,] A fish, Chrysophrys globiceps, 
caught in great abundance round the Cape during 
summer (Pettman Africandtrisms 1913). Also 
stump-nose (see Stomp sbi). 

2705 tr. Bosman's Guinea 261 Several sorts of Bream, 
Stompneuscs, or flat Noses. tr. Le VaiUands Trav. 

Africa I. 22 Tlierc are plenty 01 fish at the Cape, Among 
those most valued. .are.. the stompneus fete.). 

Ston, obs. form of Stone, Stun. 

Stonage (stoomed^). [f. Stone sb, + -age.] 

+ L Stones collectively, Ohs. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod 11, 29 Draw ashore Thy Ship ; and 
fence her round with stonage store, Tosliield her ribs against 
the humorous Gales. 

2. Weight measured in stones, nonro-ttsc. 

2882 H.^C. Merivale Eaucit of B. II. ii. i. 149 Six good 
feet of height, and a stonage coming nearer to fourteen th.'in 
to thirteen on the average;. 

Stonage, obs. form of Stonehenge. 

Stonch, obs. form of Stanch v. 
t Stond. Obs, [App. a dial, variant of Stand 
sb., adopted by certain writers in special uses,] 

1 , Falconry, Cf. Stand sb?- 7. 

2580-3 Greene Mamillia i. 4 b. The hawke that commeth 
at the first cal, wil neuer be stedfast on the stond. 2587 — 
Carde of Fancie (1593) Esb, The Hawke that bales at 
euerie cast of the Lure will neuer be stedfast on the stonde. 

2. Impediment, stoppage. (Only in Bacon.) 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, ii.xxti. § 20 That,, you may work 

out the knotsandstondcsof the mind. 26x2 — Ess., Studies 
(Arb.) XI Nay, ihear is no stood or impediment in the wit, 
but may be wrought out by fit studies, a 2626 — Rise, 
toucking Heips Intell, Powers Rcsnsc. (2657) 377 Tlie Re- 
moring of the Stonds, and Impediments, 01 the Mind, doth 
often clear, the passage, and Current, to a Mans Fortune, 

Stond(e, obs. forms of Stanb, Stouku. 
Stondard, .art(e, obs. forms of Standard. 
Stondetiegoase, -gousse ; see Standenguss. 
Stonderde, -ert, obs. forms of Standard. 
c 2^ Battle of OUerbum Ivii, The slondetdes stode siyll 
on eke a syde. 

stone (stoan), sb. Forms; 1-3 (4-5 Sc. and 
north.) Stan, 3 stson, 3-5 ston, 4-5 sten, 4-6 
stoon (5-6 stoono), 4-9 {Sc. and north.) stane, 
5 Sc. stayne, (stein), 5-7 stonne, 6 stoan(e, 
steane, 6-7 Sc. stain(e, 7 Sc., 8-9 dial, stean, 
4- stone. [Common Tent. : OE. stdn str. masc. 
corresponds to OFris. stln, (WFris. sten, stien, 
NFris. stin, sticen), OS. sten (I.G., 0n. steen), 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) stein, OM. stein-n (Sw., 
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Da. sten), Goth, stain-s OTeut. *staino-z, cogn, 
w. OSU stem (Russ. cThna) wall, and Gr. arm, 
artov pebble.] 

1. A piece of rock or hard mineral substance 
(other than metal) of a small or moderate size. 

c 888 ^Elfred Boeih, xxxiv. § xi, Jif J>u Jjonne senne stan 
todifst, ne wyr 5 he naefre ^^egadrod swa he ar was. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn, 9 Me sculde nimen and..]>e al to*loruion 
mid stane. c 2250 Gen, b Ex. 1604 He lay bi luzan ut on 
ni^t, A ston under hise heued rijt. ^123x0 Cursor M. 7581 
He tok fiue stans rond. C141X Hocclevf. Be Reg. Princ. 
1805 A stoon no thyng ne felith. 2573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 
80 The sticks and the stones go and gather vp cleene. x686 
W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Ckeut. 214 There havebcen 
who gazing too earnestly upon the Stars above, have not 
pereexved the stone at their feet, that caused them to stumble, 
2798 Coleridge Anc, Mariner 27 The Wedding-Guest sat 
on a stone, 18x2-16 Playfair Nat, Phil, (1819) I. 323 
The Stones which have.. been ascertained.. to fall down 
from the air. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 250/1 Aerolites, called 
also Meteoric Stones. 2875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) HI. 64 A 
dog who.. quarrels with the stones which are thrown at him. 

f b. A rock, cliff, crag ; a mass of rock ; rocky 
ground. Ohs, 

^825 Vesp. Psalter xxvl. 6 [xxvii. 5] In stane upahofmec. 
c 2000 Rule St, Benei (1888) 5 Hit ne feoll forkam Je bit wscs 
SCSta 3 elod ofor ^am stane. C2200 7 riu, Coll. Horn. 153 
Sum of be sed ful uppe ston and dride k^re. a 1300 
Cursor Af, X6762+S3 pe son wex merke, Jjc erth guoke, fe 
slons clef, c 2400 Laud Troy Bk, 4233 Lest ihei . .bieke her 
sebippus on cragges and stones. ^1430 Prymer (1895) 65 
He ordeyned my feet on a stoon. 2^x3 Douglas ^ntis\%. 
vii. 174 Quhil the famyl and ofspring of Enec 'J he stane 
immovable of the Capitolie Inhabitis. a 1700 Evelyn VioTy 
Apr. 2646, Some of these vast mountaines w'ere but one en- 
tire stone. 

fg. a 2220 Vices ^ Virtues {1888)27 And uppe ]>e.‘;e stane 
de du hier hafst 3enamd, Crist, godes .sune, icn wllle araren 
mine cherche. r 2400 Rule St. Benei 189 pis stone es crist, 
kat we on call. 2535 Coverdai.e Beut. xxxii. 4 Perfccte are 
the workes of the Stone for all his wayes are righteous. 

2. The hard compact material of which stones 
and rocks consist; hard mineral substance other 
than metal. 

2x54 O. E. Chron. (Canterb. MS.) an, 1020, Sc cyng..lel 
timbrian ^ar an mynster of stane & lime, c 1200 Ormih 4129 
patt cnif wass..Ofl* stan, & nohht off irenn. ^ 2225 Leg. 
Katk. 266 Maumez of tree o'Ser of stan. 13. . A". Horn 905 
(Harl.) A cbirche of lym & ston. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 
70 The god of slepe..That dwelleih in a cave of stoon, 
CZ400 Maundev. (Koxb.) I 4 A brip^ of stane Jat cs oucr 
he ryuer. 2542 Boordb Byetary viii. (2870) sjq Stand nor 
syt longbarcheed vndera %'awte of stone. 2590 in Rep, Hid. 
MSS, Comm., Var, Coll. IV, 284 Perceiving as well inuche 
sand as stone.. fetched from the sea-side. 26x3 PurchaS 
Pilgrimage {16x2) 229 Mount Sinai. .whose top. .is bard 
.stone of yron colour. 2774 Goldsk. Fat. Hist. 1 . s? 'Ve 
find layers of stone often over the lighl^t .«oiIs. 2826 Art 
of Brewing (cd. 2) 293 In Gloucestershire, and other parts 
of England, where stone is abundant. 2869 Lowell 
rfra/ 283 Imagination's very self in stone I 

b. as material for lithography. 

C2806 in Arehxol, yml, (1B94) Ser. n. 1 . 1x2 The art ol 
printing from stone called Polyautography. 2838 W. C. 
Harris Harr, Exped. S, Africa fronlisp., Moselekatse, 
King of the Amazooloo. On Stone by W. C. Harris. r 864 
Scott. Metr, Psalter of ibyg titlc-p., Printed from Slone, by 
Alaclure and Macdonald, Lithographers to the Queen. 

c. A particular kind of rock or bard mineral 
matter. 

02400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 87 Of propertezof 
stones, and of yertuz of herbes. 1480 Caxton Mitr. H'crld 
92 In Archadelsastone wbiche inno wyseraaybequcncbvo 
after it is seite a fire. 25., in Bttubar's Poems (1B93) Ih 
306 He knew the yertew of cib and stone. 1732 Hidona 
Lit. III. 353 Semitransparent Stones, as Agat. 2796 
wan Elem, /fx«.(cd. 2) I.2 Stones differ from earths princi- 
pally in cohesion and hardness. 1800 \x, Lagrange's Client, 
i. 254 Many stones contain silex. 2842 Penny Cret 
273/2 The material is a white calcareous stone, obtained in 
the neighbourhood. 

d. spec, = Philosophers' stone. 

2390 Gower Conf. II, 88 TTiis Ston . . maklh muliiplicaclcmn 
Of gold. 2450 Lypc. Seerees 986 AI worldly tresour breef^ 
shet in Oon, Is declaryd in veriu of this stoon. 

JoNsoN Alek. Argt, 12. i8m Byron JVemerut. i. 328 Thou 
more than stone of the philosopher I 

e. =s Stoneware. Chiefly attrib. : see 17 b. 

2643 Rates of Merchandizes 57 Whistles, cocks or Birds of 
stone. 2852 [see Stone-fruit 2], 

t f. A mirror. Obs. rarr-^. Cf, specular stone, 
Specular a. i, ib. 

2605 Shaks. Lear v. Hi. 262 l>nd me a Looking.glasse, If 
that her breath will mist or staine the stone, Why then she 
Hues. 

3. a. As a type of motionlessness or fixity; esp. in 
phr. (ar) Still as a stone, ? Obs, (Cf, Stone-still.) 

a 2**5 Leg. Kaih. 1253 p* nan ne seidc na wiht^ ah »cien 
stille ase stan. 2390 Gower Conf, 1 . 102 He lay Milleiw eny 
Fton. 2535 CoVERDALE Exoti. XV. i6 Let feare and dreae 
fall vpon them. .that ihcyxnayc be as siyl! as a stone. 1657 
Fuller Serm,, Best Emfloym. 22 Sit not there as a Mon® 
upon a stoole, ' ^ 

•fb. As an emblem of stability or constancy ; 
in phr. sad, stable, steadfast, true as stone. Obs. 

C1320 Sir Tristr. 215 Rohand. Ircwc so stan, 
Hampote's PsalterlAzxr. Pref. 46 Euery word is sad 
and sothly sayd, ful sykcrly. CX440 Cafckave Life • 
Kaih.iw, 2252 He hath made hir hardy and stable a< >’ 
sioone. C2450 Godstow Reg, 22 , 1 wj’I be as stedfast as an> 
stone, , 

c. As a type of hardness, and hence as an emblem 
of insensibility, stupidity, dcadness or the like; esp. 



ST03OI. 

in phrases of comparison with various adjs, as 
bliizdj cc/dj dead^ deaf^ dumb, hard^ etc. (Cf. 19 .) 

/I X300 Cursor M, 12028 He fel dun ded as ston. 13.. 
Seuyn Sages (W.)23sg Hebicam blind so ston. c 1400 /?£>/«. 
I^se 2409 Dom as a sioon. c 1400 Pety Job 318 in a6 PoU 
Poems 1^ Me thiTiketh myn hert ys harder lhan a ston. 
*S«>o-*o Dunbar Poems xv. 9 He that dronis ay as ane bee 
Sowld half ane heirar dull as stane. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V. 
II. HI. 26 All M’as cold as any stone. ^ i6ox — Ail's IPell n. 
K 76 A medicine.. able to breath life into a stone. X79X 
Hampson Mem. Wesley W, 133 The man continued as blind 
as a stone. 1837 P. Keith Boi. Lex. xx6 The albumen, .in 
^e seed of the coffee plant. .is horny, and in that of the 
Date.palm it is said to be as hard as a stone. X84X Hood 
Tale Tmtmpet 42 She was deaf as a stone. 

4. iransf. and Jig, Something resembling stone 
or a stone ; a. in physical sense : A hard con- 
cretion, 

X893 Barinc-Gould Cheap Jack Zita III. X19 The frost 
had set in. .and, .the Lark was turned to stone within its 
embankments. 

b. in figurative sense, chiefly as the supposed 
substance of a * hard * heart ; also, a * hard ’ or 
unfeeling person, or heart ; f also, a stupid person, 
blockhead ; a silent person. 

1388 Wyclif £sek. xxxvi. 26 Y schal do awei an herte of 
stoon [1382 a stonen herte] fro joure fleisch. a 1400 Minor 
Poems fr. Pemon MS. 6x8/266 p>e lewcs weoren harde 
stones. 150^20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 40 5 our mvsing wald 
^rss ane hairt of stane. 1S9X Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iii. 11 
He is a stone, a very pibble stone, and has no more pitty in 
him then a dogge. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence^ Henuton- 
iim. V. i, Signes.. whereby I might haue perceiued it, had 
not I^becne a very stone fni essem lapis\ x6xa Two Noble 
K. I. i. 140 Your sorrow brates so ardently upon me, That it 
shall make a counter reflect gainst My Brothers heart, and 
warme it to some pitty. Though it were made of stone, 
<2x659 T. Pestel Psalm /or Christmas Day Mornings 
Joyn then all hearts that are not stone,. .To celebrate this 
holy One. X746 Hervey Medtt. (1818) 147 The heart of 
stone is taken away, and a heart of flesh.. is introduced in 
its stead. <2x771 Gray Dante 54 Nor wept, for all Within 
w^ Stone. 1837 Dickens Pie^. xiv, Tom Smart said the 
widow’s lamentations when she heard the disclosure would 
have pierced a heart of stone. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Toni's C. xxxiv, He. .said he should come back; but it 
didn't deceive me, I knew that the time bad come. 1 was 
just like one turned into stone. 

6 . A piece of stone of a definite form and size 
(usually artificially shaped), used for some special 
purpose. (Often as the second element of a com- 
pound ; cf. definitions below.) 

a. for building, or as a part or element of a 
building. (See also Coping-stone, Cokner-stone, 
FOUNDATION-J^i?«^, etc.) 

cSas yesp. Psalter ci. 13 [ciu i4]ForSonwelseI!cadhefdun 
Seowas Sine stanas bis. cxaoo Ormin 16285 Swa 
5todenn..To wirkenn o ]>€ temmple, patt dra^henn swerd 
wass Inn an hannd, & Itm & stan inn o^err. <rx4oo Laud 
Troy Bk. 3374 Noble Troye...A*doun is throwen, with ston 
anfd] wal. 2427 in Heath Grocers* Comp. (1869) 4 In here 
^me..was the furste stoon leyd of the Groceres place in 
Conyhoopedane. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Caiech, (1884) 28 
A Mason can nocht hew ane evin aislair staine without 
directioun of his rewill. 1594 Shaks. RieJt, I/lj iv. i.^104 
Looke backe with me vnto the Tower. Pitty, you^ ancient 
Stones, those tender Babes, Whom Enuie hath immur’d 
within your Walls. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 
696 With the stones hewed out of it . . Sant Peters at Yorke 
was reedified. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Study Nat. 
(zjgg) II. 132 Water.. diffused.. through the air.. attaches 
itself, to the glass*windows and the polished stones of our 
houses. 1833 Loudon Eneycl. Archit. § ^g To build all the 
foundations.. with stones properly headed. ^ 1867 H. Mao 
MiLLAN Bible Teach, xii. (2870) 232 It is built up, stone by 
stone, from the level of the earth. 

b. for paving. 

(See also Hearthstone, Pavincstone, etc.) 

X427-8 Rec, St. Mary at Hill (1905) 68 Also for a gotcr 
ston for he same gate, xiiij d. 1612 Two Noble K. v. iv. 68 
On this horse is Arcite Trotting the stones of Athens. 1682 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1694/4 An Iron Grey Gelding, ..a little 
tender-footed on the Stones. 2738 Gentl. jI/<t^, VIII. 549/x 
He was driven over the Slones in a Hackney Coach. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xix. Horses clattered on the uneven 
stones. 1841 [sec Pauper 2 c]. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
Guidi Wind. 1. 601 On the stone Called Dante’s,— a plain 
flat stone, scarce discerned From others in the pavement. 

C. A block, slab, or pillar of stone set up as 
a memorial, to impart information, or for some 
ceremonial purpose : e.g. as an altar, a monument, 
a boundary-mark, etc. 

See also Hoar-stone 2, Milestone, SmRK-stone, Standing 
stone. ^ jr « 

847 Charier in O. E. Texts 434 On cone stan ret oaere 
flodan. c 1205 Lay. 9939 He lette a-rmren anan enne swuQe 
salcuSstan: he lette per on grauen smlcuOe run-stauen hu 
he Rodric of-sloh. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 158 Evene vp 
rl3ht & swihe heij, ha^ wonder hit is to se, pe stones stondep 
here so grete. a 1300 Cursor M. 979 5 ®® bren it on 

a stan. 1450-80 tr. Secreia Secret. Iviii. 33 It ^vas founde 
writen in a stone of J>e tunge of Caldee. C1470 Henry 
Wallace i. X2i The croune he tuk apon that samm^e stane 
At Gadalos send with his sone fra Spane. 1582 Cov. Leet 
Bk. 822, & so Crosse ouer to the comer of Babethorp-svast 
vnto another stone there sett. X598-2603 Stow 
1.224 On the south side of this high slreete..is pitched 
vprigbt a great stone called Ixindon stone. •X7x6 Addi^n 
N o. xBp 5 As ridiculously puzzled.. as a man that 
counts the stones on Salisbury-plain, which can n«>^r 
settled to any certain number. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic 
Druids 212 Some of these siones-crect have crosses cut 
upon them. 2832 Scott Ct. -Robt. xx. The troth I bad 
plighted 10 Hcrcward at the stone of Odin. 
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d. spec. = Gravestone 2, Tombstone. 

.Cursor M. 293 (Gott.) La z ar pat ded lay vnder stan. 
X3M R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8780 Lordes arc besy aboute 
Stones lyggyng an hye on here graue. 2436 
A. A, Wills 203, I woU hsit there be leyde vpon my body 
a stone of Marble. nisSs Montcomekie Chcrric ^ Sine 
567 Than sail be graud vpon the stane Quhtlk on thy graue 
^ LovEti tr. Thevenofs Trnv. l. s8 
When the Grave is filled up, they erect a stone over the 
head of the deceased. 1750 Gray Elegy 1x6 The lay, Grav’d 
on the Slone beneath yon aged thorn. 1767 Jago Edge-hill 
IV. 3^2 Alike the simple Stone And Mausoleum proud, his 
Pow r attest, In wretched Dc^grel, or clab’raie Verse. 2850 
Thackeray Pendennis Ixxi, The stone closes over Harry 
the Fourth, and Harry the Fifth reigns in his stead. X900 
Bp. W. How Lighter Moments at A stone-mason. .brought 
a stone to put into the churchyard. 

G. As an object of idolatrous worship ; chiefly 
pi, in conjunction with stocks : see Stock sb. r d. 

c 2400 Apol. Loll. 89 Wat honor of God is bis, to ren about 
bi tre, and stone, and formis, and honor as God veyn figerls ? 
t f. A gun-flint. Obs. 

2622 Beaum. & Fi. Knt. Burning Pestle v. i, Ralph, 
Wheres thestoneofihisPeece? 2 AW. The Drummer took 
it out to light Tobacco. 

g, A rounded stone or pebble formerly used as 
a missile in war, being thrown with the band, dis- 
charged from a sling, or shot from a fire-arm (cf. 
Gunstone) ; stone of iron, a cannon-ball {obs.). 

£^1205 Lay, 626 Mid stocken & mtd stanen stal fiht heo 
makeden. CX330 R. Brunne Chrott. Wace (Rolls) 3030 
Grete^ stones wyp slynges [they] caste. ^1450 Brut 434 
A traltour..shotte a Gonne, and the stone smot this good 
Erie of Salushury. 2521 Guyl/n-dds Pijgr. (Camden) 8 An 
other pece..shoteth a stone of irron of .ij. fote depe. a 1548 
Hall Chron.t Hen. VIIT, 223 The Frenchemen shot out 
ordinaunce, quareltes and stones. 1573-5 Gascoigne 
^Vks. 1907 I. 82 The harquebush doth spit his spight, with 
prety persing stones. 2582 A. Hall Iliad in. 47 The 
Greekes cease not to martch, their stones & darts at random 
flye. 2705 Lend. Gas. No. 4097/1 They. .ply the Enemy 
..with Bombs and Stones, from 6 Mortars. 1745 P. Thomas 
JrnL Anson's Poy. 288 Each of those they had loaded with 
..Flint Stones and Shot. 2867 A. L. Gordon Poems (2912) 
94 Like a bird on the mng, or a stone from a sling. 

li. A shaped piece of stone for grinding or 
sharpening something, as a Grindstone, Mill- 
stone, Whetstone. 

1578 Invent. R. Wardr, (1825) 260 Ane man mylne with 
hif stanys and hir haill tymmer werk. 2599 Breton Wil of 
Wit (Grosart) n/x The stone, that Wit must whet himsclfe 
uppon. t^sx N. Jersey Archives t A Large, .grist- 
mill^ with two pairs of stones. x886 Sizvehsoh KidnaPfed 
XXVI, Shearers worked all day in a field, .and we could hear 
the stones going on the hookk 

i. A flat slab or tablet for grinding something 
upon, or for smoothing or flattening something (see 
also FLATTENiNG-j/t»w, Sleekstone, etc.) ; in 
Printing = lMPOSiNG-x/t7//tf ; also a slab of stone 
for lithography (see 2 b). 

24.. Crafte 0/ Lymnynge in E. E, Misc, (Warton Club) 
72 Grynde vermelone one a stone with newe glayre. a 2550 
(see mustard-stone^ Mustard sb. 3c). x$jzAri Limming 
5 b, Grind Synapour lake & Synapour topes ecb by him 
selfe on a Painters stone. 1683 MoxoN Mech, Exerc., 
Printing xvW. Ta The Stone is commonly about eighteen 
Inches diameter, having both its Sides truly Rub’d flat and 
smooth. Ibid, xxiv. i» 17 They are to be Ground with a 
Mullar on a smooth Marble Stone. cx8o6 in Archseol. 
Jml. (1894) Ser. 11. 1 . 112 A drawing. .intended to be printed 
is made on a stone with a pen and a particular ink or with 
a kind of chalk, 2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xix. (2842) 
535 Glass may be ground on almost any flat stone with a 
coarse grain, by means of a little sharp sand and water, 
2886 Fubnivall in Shaks. Vcn. ^ Ad. (ist Qo. fac5.)p. xix, 
Troilus and Cressida is partly on the stone. 

j. A heavy stone used in athletic sports. Phrases, 
to cast, pul, or throw the stone \ see also Pot vJ 2, 
vJ- 2. 

c 2300-2816 fsee PirrxL* 2, v.*2j. 2528 H. Watson Hist, 
Oliver 0/ Castile (Roxb.) C i b, Dy5poTtes..V5ed by noble 
men..as. .tennys, lepe, spryngc, wrastle, cast the stone, cast 
the barre, or ony other games. 2562 Hoby tr, Castiglione’s 
Courtier i. (1577) D vj, It is meet for hym also to haue the 
Arte of swymraing, to leape, to runne, to caste the stone, 
i6zo [see Curling-stonb]. 2638 Nabbes Totenham-Court 
II. ii. (BullenJ I. lao He pitcbeth the barr and throws the 
stone. 1849 Chambers's lufomt. II. 649/2 Each person., 
causing his stone to slide towards the opposite end of the 
rink. 1892 (see Curlikg-stoneJ. 

f 6, A vessel of stone, or of stoneware ; a stone 
jar, cistern, etc. Obs, (Cf. Stean.) 

c 2450 LoveUCH Grail Iv, 165 Thannc let be fyllen a ston 
[Fr. vnecuue]..tv\o( water, 0x4^ Mirk's Eestial 52/8 pen 
bade Ihesus seruandus full syxc stones bat stoden b®r wyth 
watyr. 1470-85 Malory viii. 128 Oute of that 
pype ranne water, .in a stone of marbel. <z 2722 Lisle 
Husb. (2757) 206 The maltsters used to fling the barley out 
of the cistern or stone into the floor. 

7 . A precious stone: see Peecious a. 6 a, 

C825 f^sp. psalter xviii . 11 (xix. lo) Wilsum ofer gold & 
Stan, c 2200 Orshn 8x70 Ej^whxer bisett Wibb deorewurrb® 
staness. C2300 Haxelok 1633 A gold ring drow he fo^" 
anon, An hundred pund was worth b® * 34 ® 

240 He louede betere b® bestes b®t god him made banne be 
dede gold ober stones of pris. c 2386 Chaucer s T. 2062 

With a coroune of many arichc stoon Vp on hire heed, c lAjS 
Rau/ Coilyar 4^1% His Basnet was bordoorit and burne^t 
bricht With stanes of Beriall cleir, Dyamountis and Sapne^ 
Riche Rubcis in fevr, 2503 Dunbar Thistle Rose ic« 
THiis lady..crownit him with dj’adcmc Off" radyous stems, 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 383 A riche crowne of gold gar- 
nished with stone and pcarle. *594 Shaks. Rich. z/A L z , 

27 Inestimable stones, vn>-alcwed lewcls. x6xx — Cymo. 


STONE. 

iP Sparkles this Slone as it was wont 7 1755 Lond. 
Mag. OoX. 480/2 His buckles of stones, of five guineas price 
W20 H. A. Miers in Encyct. Brit. VIIL 161/2 The fcver 
Diggings on the Vaal river are still worked upon a small 
scale... Ihe stones, however, are good. 

8 . A lump of metallic ore. Obs. exc. in stone of 
tin, a lump of tin ore. 

^Elfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 8 pa gyldenan stanas, & ba 
wolfrenan, & ffilces cynnes ximmas, 2778 W. Pryce Min. 
Copiub. 81 A few Stones of Tin arc found. x%s Times 
7 Jan. 3/4 The agents report good stones of tin coming from 
Irevannauce engine shaft, 

1 1 >* = Loadstone. Obs. 

2390 Gow'er Conf. III. 292 He hath his rihte coui3 forth 
holde Be Ston and nedle, til he cam To Tharse. 2436 Libel 
Eng. Pohcy xu Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 191 Of Yseland to 
wryte i^s l>^i!Ie nede,..Men have practised by nedle and by 
stoneThider-wardes wythine a lytel whylle. 2632 W. Foster 
sponge Weapon-salve 25, I deny that the Ixiadstone doth 
worke upon the North-pole. The pole rather workes upon 
the stone. 

9 . « Hailstone. 

1422 Yonce tr. Secreta Secret. 198 God keste ham dovne 
wyth grete Stonys of hawle. x6d6 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. irr. 
xiii. 160 If I be so, From my cold heart let Heauen ingender 
baile, And poyson it in the sourse, and the first stone Drop 
in my necke. 2753 Scots Mag. June 307/1 Some of the 
stones measured three inches abouL 

10. A hard morbid concretion in the body, esp. 
in the kidney or urinary bladder, or in the gall- 
bladder (Gall-stone) j also an intestinal concre- 
tion in some animals {bezoar stone : see Bezoar 
2 a) : = Calculus i. Also, the disease caused or 
characterized by the formation of such a concre- 
tion ; lithiasis, (In hawks *= Cray 2 .) 

ctooQ Sax. Leeckd. II. 238 On b®*"® bl®dran stanas 
weaxaS. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vri. Iv. (1495) 268 
Of gleymy humours in the reynes and in the bledder com5rth 
the stone. 2483 Caxton C<r/oeviijb, [Mustard] purgeth. . 
the brayne and heyleth and breketh the stone. 2486 Bk. 
St. Albans C vij b, When yowre bawke may not metese 
then she hathe thatt sekenes calde the stoon. 2533 Elyot 
Cast. Helthe (2541) 23 Obese ingendretb yll humours, and 
bredeth the stone. 2597 Gerarde Herbal n. cccciii. 888 
The seede and roole of Saxifrage drunken with wine., 
breaketh the stone in the kidneies and bladder. 2620 Ven- 
NER Via Recta vtii. 177 To liue fettered with gouts, 
tormented with stones. 1622 Burton Ar/at. Mel. it v. i. v. 
474 Bezoar stone...! haue stene [some] that haue heene 
much disj>leased with faintne 5 se,..& taking the weight of 
three grains of this stone. .haue beene cured. 2628 in Foster 
Eng.Factories India (xpe^) 111.206 Very sick, being newly 
cutt for the stone. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 27 f 2 In the 
Panp of the Stone, Gout, or any acute Distemper. 2797 
M. Baillie Morbid Anat. (1807) 373 Stones have some- 
times been found in the cavity of the uterus. 2846 G. E. 
Day tr. Simon’s Anim.Chem. 11 . 442 Of 59 small stones 
taken from a man aged 43 years, 24 consisted of urate of 
ammonia and 35 of uric acid. 2859 Jephson Brittany viL 
89 Mineral waters, said to be beneficial in cases of stone 
and dropsy. 289^ Ailbutt's Sysi. Med, IV. 233 The stones 
may have passed into the bowel 

b. A bard natural formation in an animal. 

See also crab-stone (Crab sh.l ii), ear-stone (Ear sb,l loX 
2605 [see Crab's-eve]. 1662 Lovell Hist. Anitn. «?• Min, 
Isagoge d 6, All kinds of stones found in the heads of fishes, 
powdred and drunk in wine, help the colHck. Ibid, 290 
Crab,, .The eyes or stones. .breake the stone, 

11. A testicle : chiefly in pi. Obs, exc. in vulgar 
use. (See also Ballock-j/pwa) 

2x54 O. E. Chron. an. 2x24 ad fin., Six men spilde of here 
ae^on & of here stanes. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV, 
aig pe rot>Tige of his priue stones, a 2450 ICnf, de la Tour 
71 They toke a knyfi", and cutte awey the monkes stones. 
2542 Boorde Dyetary xviit. (1870) 277 The stones of a cock- 
rell, & the stones of other beestes that hath not done theyr 
kynde, be nuiry’iyue. 2617 Moryson Itin. 1. 163 The Tos- 
canes bold Rammes stones fried for a great damtie. _ x668 
Culpeper & Cole Barthol. Anat. Introd., The action of 
the Liver is blood-making, of the Stones, Seed-making, 
27x3 J. Warder True Amazons 20 In the very shape of 
the Stones of a Lamb. 

f b. In old names of various species of orchis, 
as Dogstones, foofs stones (Fool sb.'^ 7 c), fox- 
stones (Fox sb, 16) ; hence used in plural as a 
generic term for ‘ orchis ’• Obs, 

2562 Turner Herbal n. 152 Y* other kindes [of orchis] ar 
in other countrees called fox stones or hear stones, & they 
may after y® Greke be called dogstones. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal i. xcvii. 255 , 1 haue placed it.. next vnto the Lillies, 
before the kinds of Orchis or stones. Ibid, xcviii. 156 Trag- 
orchis, or Gotes slonesx-.Testictdus odoratus, or sweete 
smelling stones , Testiculus Pumilio, or Dwarfie stones. 

12. The hard wood-like esidoczx'poi z stone fnnt 
or drupe, inclosed by the pulpy pericarp, and in- 
closing the seed or kernel. Also applied to the 
hard seeds of some pulpy frnits, as the grape, 

2523-34 Fitzherb. Husb. § 140 Cberv'es..maye be selte o 
tiooSriS9i A. W. Bk. Ccokrye zo h, CtcM the 

stones taken out. x6c^ Venner 

Cracking the stones of the fo;«aid prewyns. 16*® 

Via Recta vii. 120 In the eating of G.rapes..tbat 
skinnes, nor the kernels or stones in , " Pninus- 

downe. 2796 Withering Brxt. Plants (^. ?M: 

.js 

structure of which the outer layers form the succulent llesa 
of the fruiL 

13. A name for a domino. . ^ j t . 

286*; Camfl. Domino-player 19 [At vingt-ct'Un] the dealer 

thtm^sSS thfplaj-crfonc domino or stone cat*. 2870 
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STONE. 


ReutUd^c'sEv. Boy* s Ann. 274 Slones. . . The name by which 
the domino is called at vingt-ct^un. 

14. A measure of weight, usually equal to 14 
pounds avoirdupois (|- of a hundredweight, or half 
a ‘quarter*), but varying with different co'inmo- 
dities from 8 to 24 pounds. The stone of 14 lb. 
is the common unit used in stating the weight of a 
man or large animal. (Collective pi. usually 
stone.') See also Stone-weight, 

139 . Earl Derhys Exp. (Camden) 76/16 Pro x stone Hni. 
a 1400 SirPtrc, 2024 The clobe whcyncd rcghte welc, . .The 
hede was of harde stele, Twelve stone weghte I There was , 
iryne in the wande. Ten stone of the lande, 1465 Manners I 
•5' Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 200 Item, in aparayll of the said 
shippe;.. ropes for hjT srowde, the wycne weyid xv. stone 
.ij.lL, prise the stone, xxj.d. Wittch^ in Cov. Lett 

Bk, 396 The wich kepes weyght Sc mesure 1 li. the halfe C, 
xxv” li. the quartern, xij li. & halfe the halfe quartern, 
he wich was called of olde tyme heyng Stone of London, 

& vj IL & a quartern ys the halfe Stone, as it appereth in 
Magna f^rta, 1483 in Acta Dorn. Concit. (1839) 83V2, ix 
stane of chese,..ten stane of butter. 1495^^^/11 Men. K//, 
c. 4 § 2 He it also enacted that thcr he hut only..xiiijlb, to 
the stone of Wolle, 1520 Cav. Leet Bk. 668 That no taloo 
be solde by-twene this & the next leie a-bove ij s. the Stonne. 
1542 RECORDECn Antes (1575) 20$ lnwoo!le..the 14 poundc 
is not named halfe quarterne, but a Stone. 1609 Skene 
Re^. MaJ.t Stai. Robt. Ill, 56 b. The stane to wey woll and 
other things, sould hauefiuetene punds. Ane stane of walx, 
aucht. TweiueLondon punds makes ane stane, X674J0SSE- 
LYN Kqy.isOfSugarandSpiceBpound make the stone. 
1730 Cheny List Horse-Mntches 68 Fourteen Hands to carry 
Mine Stone, 1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine I. xviiL 123 He 
rose up, as well as sixteen stone would permit. 1845 G. 
Dodd Brit. Manttf. IV. 96 The wool comes in bags con- 
taining about ten stones each — a ‘ stone * in this commodity 
being twenly*four pounds. 2846 Baxters Lihr. Bract, 
Agric, I. 213 A calf., eighteen weeks old, weighing.. 33 
stone, 1887 **M. Rutherford' Revol. Tanned s Lane 1. 
(ed. 8) 7 A drayman weighing about eighteen stone. 2913 
19 Aug. 14/5 Quotations per stone of 8 lb... Beef., 
Mutton. 

b. A piece of metal of this weight, used in 
weighing, or (as in quot.) as a standard. 

2556 Peebles Burgk Rec. (1872) 235 The commoun stane 
to be put in sure keping in the commoun Kist. 

16. In collectors’ names of certain moths : see 
also Mocha ^ 2 . 

X775 M. Harris Engl. LeptWoptera 45 Phalasna... Stone, 
mocha. . . Stone, pale mocha, 2832 J. Rennie Consp. Butierjl, 

^ Moths ti, Xylina, . Stone: {X.petri/lcata,.) Wings 
..pale grey brown, Jbtd. 1x4 Epkyra..,'\'\\t Mocha Stone 
{E.poraia..). 

18. Proverbial phrases. 

t a. To hoilj roast^ or 7vash a stone : to labour 
in vain, expend effort with no result. Obs. 

. 1522 Skelton Why net to Court 209 They may. .elles go 
rost a stone. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. ii. ii. (1867) 46 , 1 doo 
but rostc a stone. In warmyng hir. <rz548 in Strype Ecel. 
Menu (1822) II. tt. 3x6 Or els he washeth a stone, that is to 
say, he laboureth in va\*ne. 2895 Wesitn, Caz. 22 May 6/1 
Like the old saying:— ^Holl stones in butter and you shall 
sup the broth.' 

b. To kill two birds with one stone : to accom- 
plish two different purposes by the same act or 
proceeding. 

2656 [see Bird 6]. 2696 Growth 0/ Deism in Eng. xr 
Thereby they kill two or three Birds with one stone. 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Fam, iii. xxi. 273 So.. she will 

be killing two birds with one stone. 

c. To have no stone unturned (also formerly 
to move^ roll, or turn eveiy stone or all stones) ; to 
try every possible expedient in order to bring about 
a desired result. 

e 2550 Dice-Play B vj, He wil refuse no labor nor leaue no 
stone vnturned,‘to pick^vp a penny. 2569 Underdowne 
Heliodorusww, 108 b, Now ttirne euery stoane, deulse al 
maner of raeanes. 26^ Holland Livy xxv. xxiii. 565 Hee 
would leave no stone unrolled, but trie all waits that could 
be devised. 1637 Gillespie Esig. Pop. Cerent. Epist. B x b, 
They make so much adoe, and move every stone against us. 
1648 J, Beaumow Psyche x- Ixx, Still be persever'd all 
stones to roll. Which might that one in Judas’^Bosom move. 
2670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals 11. nu 190 [He) left no 
stone untum'd to arrive at his designs. 179X Burke Corr. 
(1844) III, 349 We sh.ill not be negligent ; no stone will be 
left unturned. 2873 Stanley Serm. East xoS He left no 
stone unturned to do the work which was set before him. 

d. (rr) + To roll the stone : to discuss a matter 
ipbs.). {b) To set pul) a stone lolling’. \.osXx)ctt 
a course of action which may lead to unforeseen, 
esp. disastrous, consequences, {c) Prov. A rolling 
stone gathers no moss : see Moss sb. 3 b. Rolling 
STONE I. {d) t To stand on a rolling stone (etc.): 
to be in a precarious position where one is likely 
to fall or suffer disaster (pbsl). 

2582 R. GoADEin Confer, iii. (1584) Q iiij, This stone bath 
bene fowled enough. 2592 Kyd Spanish Trag. 1. xii. 317 
Whose foote is standing on a rowling stone. 2602 Fulbecke 
Pandectes 78 Howraurther hath becne punished..! haue 
shewed 1 hope sufficientlie.,solhat 1 shall not need here to 
rowlc the same stone. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. VJll v. iii. 104, I 
told ye all When we first put this dangerous stone a fowling, 
'Twold fall vpon our selucs. 

f e. To spring or be sprung of {a, the) stone ; 
us^ in similative expressions indicating the absence 
of any known ancestry or kinsfolk. Obs. 

sztyj R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6720 Seint Edward in norraandie 
was ho bileued al one As bar, as wo se^, of J>c kunde as 
he spTong of ^ stone, a 2300 K. Horn ((^mb.) 1026 Horn 
him 5ede alone, Also he spninge of stone, a 2400 Sir Perc- 
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2043 Als he ware sprongene of a stane, Thare na mane hym 
kende. 

+ f. To take a stone («/) in the ear\ (of a 
woman) to lapse from virtue, slang. Ohs. 

2691 Shadwell Scosurers 11. 29 Did you see who went off 
with your Aunt 1 is she given to stumble? will she take a 
Stone in her Ear? 2702 T. Brown Leti.fr, Dead Wks. 
1730 II. 92 Madam, 1 much rejoice to hear, Yoa'll take a 
stone up in your car j For I'm a frail transgressor too, 

g. To throw {cast) a stone or stones {at) : to make 
an attack (upon), or bring an accusation (against). 
So to cast the first stone (in allusion to John viii. 7 ). 

1568 Sat. Poems Reform, xlvli, 83 Quhat cummer castis the 
formcsl stane, , . At lha peure winschis ^e wrangusUe suspect. 
2579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. ^23 Wilt not all the Gram- 
marians, Logicians, and Rhetoricians . , throwe stones at him ? 
a 2633 (sec Glass 1 J. 2670 (see Glass window]. 2674 
Hickman Hist, Quinguart. (cd. 2) 109 The Doctor, as if he 
were perfectly free from this crime, thus ihroweth his stones 
at others. 2754 Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) II. 202 Thee 
sbouidst not throw stones, who hast a Head of Glass thyself, 
2827 Scott Ckron. Canongaiev, It is not, however, prudent 
to commence with throwing stones, just when I am striking 
out windows of my own. 2869 (see Glass-house 2}, 

h. Stone of stumbling (f scandal, f slander, etc.); 
an occasion of scandal or stumbling, a stumbling- 
block (Vulgate Stone of touch — 
Touchstone {obs.). 

1382 Wychf /ra. viiu 14 The Lord..shal be. .in toaston 
. .of offencion (1388 a stoon of hirtyng], and in to a ston of 
sclaunder [Coverd. stone to stomble at, y® rock to fall vpon ; 
2621 for a stone of stumbling and for a rocke of offence] to 
the two houses of Irael. 2604 A. Craig Poet. Ess. (1873) 23 
Be thou the stone (prcccllcnt Prince) of tuch. For to secerne 
the honest mindcs from such. 2639 S, Du Verger Camus* 
Admir. Events xxx She was accounted asasioncof scandall 
which ought to bee cast forth of the City. x6gs tr. Misson's 
Voy. Italy II. 107 His Authority has been afways a Stone 
of Stumbling to those who are wont to make Prejudice their 
Rule of Faith. 1921 B. Nichtincale Ejected of 2662 in 
Cumhld. ff Westmld. I. 701 Hutchinson's error has. .been 
quite a stone of stumbling to subsequent writers. 

i. Phrases of comparison, with adjs. {cold, dead, 
hard, etc. as (a) stone) ; see 3 c. 

17. attrib. passing into adj. a. Consisting of 
stone ; made or built of stone. 

aiooo Ccedmotls Gen. 1700 (Gr.) Him on laste bu stiSlie 
stantorr. a 1000 Ruin 39 (Gr.) Stanhofu stodan. 2402-3 
, Durham Acc, (Surtees) 217, 1 stanctrogh ct 1 tretrogh. 
2420 Engl. Mise. (Surtees) 27 The stane house toward 
the kynges strete. <rx483 in Nicolas Chron. Lend. (1827) 7 
In this yere the stone brigge of Londone was first begoune 
to make. 2552 Huloet, Stone crosse, pyramis. <22578 
Lindesay (Pitscottte) Chron, (.S.'IVS.) J. 176 [He] bigit 
money stain house. x6io Holland Camden* s Brit. (1637) 
333 A very goodly stone bridge of arch-work. 2663 Gerbier 
CcunselxZ The Stone or wooden Figure. <2 2672 Wood Life 
(O.H.S.) I. 43 M, Anthony Wood. .was borne in an antient 
stone-house opposite . . Merton Coll. <2 1728 Woodward 
Fossils Method 11. 39 The Stone- Weapons, . . were all cut out, 
and made, before the Discovery of Iron- 2766 Smollett 
Trait. I. 352 The olives. .arc.. ground into a paste by a 
mill-stone, set tdge-ways into a circular stone-trougb. Ibid. 
II. 46 A range of antient Roman stone-coffins. 2776 G. 
Semple Building in Water 89 The Water that had fallen 
on the Urn from the Lime-stone, .had petrified and made a 
Stone-crust on the outside thereof. 2805 R. W, Dickson 
Pract. Agric. I. Plate Xlll, A common stone roller.. for 
rolling arable lands. 2829 Scott Anne<f G.xiv, The sword, 
escaping from his hold, rolled on the stone floor with a heavy 
clash. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara 23 The lion on your 
old stone gates, 2837 Dickzss Pickio. xxH,.\tlaslhcrcached 
astonehalL 2842 Brees G/arx. Civil Engin. 24 Ston^ blocks 
were introduced in place of wooden sleepers. 2908 [Miss 
E. Fowler] Beiiv, Trent $f Ancholme 29 A stone quern. 

b. Made of stoneware ; also transf. of ginger- 
beer contained in stoneware bottles. 

C9SO Lindisf. Gosp, Mark xiv. 3 & miS-tiy jebrocen was 
J>«1 Stan fet to-da:lde..ofer beafed his. 2479-82 Rec, St. 
Mary at Hill {igos) loi Item, for a stone potte to put in 
oyle, jdob,^ 2547 (Surtees) VI.256 My stone cup 

withe the silver cover. cx 5 ^Acc. Bk. W. Wray in Anti- 
guary XXXII, 80 Beale them well in a stone mortcr. 2626 
in JewittA^ Wedgwood (1865) 37 To grant vnto them our 
royall priveledgc for ‘The sole making of the Stone Potte, 
Stone Jugge, and Stone Bottle within our Dominions. 1642 
Rates of Merchandizes 54Stonebirds or Whistles. (C^f. Ibid. 
57^ Whistles, cocks or Birds of stone.) 2676 Worlidce 
I'inet. Brit, 103 Glass-bottles are preferr'd to Stone-bottles, 
because that Stonc-boltles arc apt to leak. <i 2756 Eliza 
Haywood NewPresent (1771) 2x5 Always keep your pickles 
in stone jars. 2782 Cowper Gilpin 6^ Mistress Gilpin.. Had 
two stone bottles found, To hold the Hquor that she lov'd. 
2852-4 Tomlinson Cycl. Arts (1867) II. 296/2 The contents 
of the basket are turned into a stone or iron vessel. 2884 
B*ham Daily Post 28 July 3/4 Mineral- water Trade . . stone 
beer. 2904 H. Beswick L^t Karkawber etc. 37 While I 
sipped my stone-ginger. 

c. Applied to substances in a solid or massive 
(as distinct from liquid or powdered) form, as stone 
alum. Stone-blue, stone ochre, Stone-pitch. 

s5o8 Topsell Serpents 42 Mustard-seede three scruples, 
..Stone-AIIomandOpopanax, of either halfeanounce. 18x5 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4- Art II. £02 A thin coat of gold 
size. .composed of stone ochre ground in fat oIL 

d. Of, pertaining or relating to stone or stones 
(in various senses). 

1826 A C. Hutchinson Pract. Observ. Surg. 3x3 The 
paucity of stone cases occurring in tropical climates. 2833 
Loudon Encycl. Archil. 5 2244 Constructing them. .cither 
on the wooden model or the stone model. 2870 Ruskin 
Hortus Incl. (1887) 67 It is delightful of you to be interested 
in that stone book, X9XI W. W. Sice. 4T in Folk-lore (19x2) 

I XXIII. 60 The best-knownstonesuperstition is that thecelt 
i was a thunderbolt. 


e. ellipt. Belonging to the Stone age. 

J8S4 ). Hunt tr. KoJtV Led. ManxW. 340 The stone shull 
.. is still narrower than the Lapp skull. Ibid. 368 't he stone 
people of Europe knew of no metal. »88o Dawson FozM 
Man i. (1883) 7 The earlier Stone folk are known to us only 
by their graves. ^ 

f. (from II.) Of male domestic animals: Not 
castrated, entire, as stone-ass, -colt, -ram. Stone- 
horse ; f hence allusively of men = lascivious, 
lustful, as stone-priest, -puritan. 

z6o2 Chettle Hoffman 11. (i63j)C3, I could helpe you 
now to a stone mule, a “stone-assc. <1x722 Lisle Hush, 
(*757) 355 A mare lakes a sione-ass. 1691 Lond. Gas. No.’ 
27x0/4 A Cream-coloured young “Stonc-CoU. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2), Benager..near Mcndip-hills; has a fair 
for stone colts at Whitsuntide. 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton 
IV. i. (facs.) E I, The ‘stone Priest stcales more venison then 
halfe the country. 2663 Dryden Wild Gallant v.\\, Who 
have I got, a Stone-Priest by this good Light. 2614 B. Jonson 
Barth. F. iii. ii, Fine ambling hypocrites ! and a *slone-puri- 
tane. 1764 <4 ««. Reg. n. lo/x Their winter garment is made 
of deer or ‘stone-ram skins with the hair on. 

g. With preceding numeral, forming an attrib. 
or adj. phrase, in sense {a) set with a (specified) 
number of (precious) stones; {f) weighing (so 
many) stone; hence transf. applied to the prize in 
a race in which the horses carry the specified weight. 

1683 Lend. Gaz, No. 2865/8 A Seven Stone Diamond Ring, 
2705 Ibid. No. 4249/4 A 22 Stone Plate,, will be run for., by 
Hunters. 

18. Obvious Combinations (unlimited in number) ; 

a. attrib, as stone-heap, -marl (Marl sb^ i b), 
-merchant, -quarry, -ship, -volley, -worship, etc. 

b. objective, etc., as stone-caster, ’digger, -gatherer, 
+ -graver, -hewer, -setter, -shooter, -worshipper ; 
stonc’Casting, -cleaving, -darting, -eating, -moving, 
-rolling, -throwing, -worshipping sbs. and adji. ; 
stone-like c. instrumental, locative, and para- 
synthetic, as stone-builder ; stone-arched, -bladed, 
-built, -coated, -edged, -faced, -floored, -living 
(living in stone), -paved, -pillared, -ribbed, -roofed, 
etc., adjs. ; stone-face vb. 

2822 Scott Nigel x, The old *stone-arched ball. j%3 H. 
Balfour in 6th Ann. Rep. Univ. Mus. Oxford 24 ‘Stone- 
bladed axe. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. x. Spade-men, 
barrow-men, *sione-builders. 29x3 Sir H. Johnston 
Pioneers Australasia viii, 266 This vanished race of stone- 
builders whose works stretch across the Pacific. 2798 Times 
28 June 4/2 A large “stone-built Farm House. 2S98 Gbeke- 
WEY Tacitus, Ann, 11, v. (1622) 39 The Capiaine.,com- 
maunded the sling.casters and “stone-casters to let freely at 
them, a 2^ Octendan 895 At wresielyng, and at *ston 
castynge, He wan the prys. 2644 Dicuv Nat. Soul Concl. 
457 In balfe yearc nights;,.in perpetuall “stonecleauing 
coldes. 2884 Knight Dht. Meek. Supp). E66/2 Stone cleav- 
ing Machine.. fordivldinggranite. ig^Phil. Trans. LVII. 
422 A clean •stone-coated reiorL 2765 Pennant DriitZeol 
ill. 245 The stone-coated worms which the fishermen call 
badock meat. 2599 Nashe Lenten Siujfe la Their *ston- 
darting engines. 2562 in Atchseoiogia XXXVI. 30X To 
Dorye the 'stone dyggerc..for xxxiij. dayes dyggynge oI 
stone and chalktL 2B64 in Life W. Penn father ^^9 

Including stone-diggers, there were representatives front 
more than thirty.. villages. ^ 28x5 KtunY&Sp.Entomol.xlu 
(iBiB) I, 391 The *sione-ealing caterpillars recorded in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy, .are now known to erode 
the walls. .solely for the purpose of forming their cocoons. 
2B95 K. Grahamf. Golden Age 45 Terrace of .shaven sw.Trd, 
“stone-edged. 2852 Wiggins Embanking 225 The cost of 
•stone-facing a sea-bank. 263* Lmicow Trav. vm. 375 
Where huge and hilly lands Haue *stone-fac'd scumlc 
bounds, 2874 Contemp. Rev. Oct, 762 The churches are 
proud of their stone-faced interiors. 2841 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge Iviii, A *stonc-floored room. 2875 Knight Did. 
Meek. 2396/2 ^Stone-gatherer, a machine for picking up 
loose surface stones in fields. 2^4 Lady M. Vernev Verney 
Mein, III. 232 Stone-gatherers should be set to work on some 
of the fields. 2530 Tindale Exod. xxviii. 2X After the workc 
of a *stonegrauer. .shall thou graue the .ii. stones with the 
names of the childem of Israel. 2904 Sfekcer & Gillen 
North. Tribes Central Ausiraliaxxxxu 671 A “stone-headed 
spear. 2382 Wyclifz x. 8 Putiith hem at the two ‘stone 

hepis [Vulg. ad duos acervosj. 2579-80 North Plutarch, 
Aleib. (2595) 217 Many carpenters, masons, 'stone hewers, 
and other workmen- 2837 Carlyle AV, Kev. II. vi. viii. Heavy 
Mongc the Mathematician, once a stone-hewer. 2776 Da 
Costa Elem. Conchol. 2 A Shell. .akind of *stone-hKC cal- 
careous covering, .in which the whole animal ..11 vu included 
as in a house, 2655 Lynch Rivulet xxvi. i, While the law 
on stone is written, Stone-like is the mighty word, 2631 W. 
Foster Sponge Weapon-salve 2$ But of.!>*<r.r<7H////<z/Ht 'stone- 
living creatures never did I heare. 2760 R. Brown Contpl. 
Farmer 11. 44 Cow-shut or 'slone-marlc is commonly found 
under clay. 2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 23B It is 
distinguished. .into shell, clay, and stone marie.. the stone 
marie has different proportions of sand united w ith the cal* 
careous matter and the clay. 26x0 Healey St. Aug, Cdie 
ofGodxvtu. xiii. 678 The fiction, .of Amphion and his 'ston^ 
nioouing musicke. a 2593 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies in. l 3 A 
“stone-pau’d sacred spring- 2819 Scott Leg. Montrose xiii» 
On the floor of a damp and stone-paved dungeon. 2602 
Holland Pliny \tt. Ivi. I. 288 Cadmus. .found out ‘stone 
quarries first. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rey, III. vi. iii, He has to 
fly again, to skulk, round Paris, in thickets and ^ stone- 
quames. 28x7 Scott Harold iv. L 2 The long Gothic aisle 
and 'stonc-ribo'd roof. t6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas it, iv. 

I. Tropkeis 2045 “Stone-rowling Tay. 1903 Daily Chron. 

31 Mar, 9/2 Wheelbarrow races and stone-rolling competi- 
tions. 2825 R. WiLSO.N Hist. Hawick 56 The building-- 
being 'stone-roofed, was preserved. 2725 Lond. Gas. No. 
6432/s. Simon Dyer,. .'Stone-setter. 2849 W. R. O’Bvrne 
Naval Biog. Diet, 850/2 An attempt to sink two ‘stone-ships 
at the entrance of the harbour. 2875 Towett Plato (cd. 2) 
III. 700 Tw'o archers, two slingerS; three 'stone-shooters. 
2598 Grekewey Tacitus, Ann, xiii. ix. (1622) 291 The sling- 



STONE. 

^tone-throwers had a place appointed them« 
xwo Goldw, Smith Cozy/e^ii. 32 He.. became the mark for 
a htile •stone.ihrowing. x88x W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid 
(x888) II. 321 An obstructing, stone-lhrowing mob. 
*0 * ^attison^jj. (i88g) 1,^5 A 'stone-vaulted kitchen. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Fev. I. m. viii, It has passed from duel- 
ling.. to street-fighting; to *stone.volleys and musket-shot. 

1838 Akermah in Numisin. yrnl. II. 216 'Fhe ’stone- 
worship of the ancients illustrated by their- coins. 1844 
Lingard Ansh^Sojc, Ck. (1858) I. iv. 152 note. We forbid 

.stone-worshippmgs. 

19 . In adverbial comb, with adjs. or pples., in 
similative sense (cf. phrases in 3), and hence occas. 
as a mere intensive (= very, completely) : as in 
stone-asleep, ^-astonied, -cold, -dead, -deaf, -dumb, 
•hard, -naked, ^ -old (Sc. stane-auld), -silent \ 
Stone-blind, also Stone-still adv. and adj. Also 
with adjs. of colour (which may also be used as 
sbs.), as stone-brown, -buff, -grey, 

1826 Hood Last Man 64 The folks were all *stone-asleep. 
1536 R. L[inche] Dicila (1877) 60 ’Stone-astonied, like a 
Deare at gaze. Sharpe Birds Gf, Brit. I. 65 

Eggs.— Four to six in number. Ground-colour, ’stone- 
brown. .scribbled and blotched all over with black. 2882-4 
y arrelts Brit. Birds (ed. 4) III, 561 The nestling is of a 
*stone-buff on the upper parts. 2592 Breton Pilgr. Para- 
dise (Grosart) 22/x Thou *sione-colde hart. 2836 T. Hook 
G.Gumey I. 139 The lamb was stone cold, and the fish 
boiled to pieces. 2855 Mi^tANZnL C/ir..xiv. Hi. (2864) IX. 
223 His text-book was the rigid, stone-cold Sentences of Peter 
the Lombard. CX290 Si, Agnes 76 in S, Png. Leg. 183 He 
fel a-doun *stan-ded. 2532 Tindale Eypos. i John (1537) 
55 We were stone dead and wylhout lyfe or power to do or 
consent to go<^. 2590 Spenser/* 11.xi.43As when loues 
harnessc-bearing Bird from hie Stoupcs at a flying heron.. 
The stone-dead quarrey fals. 1729 De Foe Crusoe Ji. (Globe) 
331 He dropt down stone-dead. iBSSBnvczAvur. Coinutw. 
fxxxix. III. 217 Keep up the fight until it (the power of 
corruption] is stone dead. 2837 Lockhart .S'cy//(2839) 
IX. 197 A man almost riterally ’stone-deaf could not dis- 
charge . . the highest duties of a parish-priest in a satisfactory 
manner. 2872 A, J. C. Hare Story Afy Life (1900) IV. xvi. 
50 She is quite stone-deaf, so we. .correspond on a slate, 2888 
if. R. Stockton in Century Mag. Feb. 622, I did say to 
myself.. Now Elixabetb is so ’stone dumb that she’ll jus* 
stay here an* do the little I tell her to do. 2878 Trimen 
Regiments Brit. Army 21 Its uniform when raised was 
*stone-grey. 23. . E. E. AlUt. P. B. 884, & steken 5ates 
’ston-harde wylh stalworth barrez. a 1400 Elinor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. 6x8/222 lewes ston-hard in sinnes merk, 
2S94 Shaks. Rich, lll^ tv. iv. 227 Tlie murd'rous Knife was 
dull and blunt, Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard he.art. 
2873 Tennyson Q.Mary i. v, He is.. Stone-hard, ice-cold- 
no dash of daring in him. e t4So MirourSaluacioun (Ro.xb). 
77 3 e lirvid hym ’stone naked a^einward scornfully, c 2800 
yohnnie 0 Cocklesmuir xi. in Child Ballads III. 9 By there 
came a ’stane-auld man. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Ct, xti. x. 
(x8^) IV. 235 Friedrich.. was ’stone-silent on this matter. 
20 * Special comb. : f stone-bag, ? a bag carried 
on board ship, containing stones to be used as 
shot ; stone-bark Bot., bark consisting chiefly of 
hardened and thickened cells (cf. stone-ceU) ; 
stone-barrow [Babrow a barrow for carry- 
ing stones ; t stone-binder « Osteocolla j 
stone-boiler, one who practises stone-boiling \ 
stone-boiling, the process of boiling water by 
putting hot stones in it, as- practised by certain 
primitive tribes ; stone-brash [Brash sb,-"], a sub- 
soil consisting of loose broken stone ; also attrib. ; 
stone-breaker, a person employed in, or a machine 
used for, breaking stones ; so stone-breaking ; 
stone-broke a. slang, * hard up ruined (cf. stony- 
broke, Stony a. 6 c); stone-buckle, a buckle set 
with precious stones; stone-butter [after G. stein- 
butter', cf. rock-butter Butter sb.^ 3], a name for 
alum occurring in soft masses greasy to the touch ; 
stone-canal ZooL, a canal forming part of the 
water-vascular system in Echinodernis, usually 
with calcareous walls, leading from the madreporic 
.plate to the circumoral water-vessel ; f stone-case, 
{a) ? an enclosed millstone for grinding apples for 
cider; (^) a case to contain a stone; stone-ceU 
Bot., one of a number of greatly hardened and 
thickened cells occurring in certain plants; stone- 
china, a kind of stoneware (see quot. 1825); 
stone cvcGleArchseol., = Circle jA 12 ; f stone- 
colic, colic attributed to the presence of a stone 
in the kidneys (see 10) ; stone-colour, the 
(usual) colour of stone, a yellowish or brownish 
grey, also attrib . ; so stone-coloured a.\ stone- 
crusher, a machine for crushing or grinding stone, 
a stone-breaker ; stone-delf (now xffc/.) a stone- 
quarry ; 'I' stone-doublet a prison ; i* stone- 
drawer, (a) a surgical instrument for extracting a 
stone from the bladder; {S) a man who digs stone 
from a quarry, a quarryman ; stone-dresser, one 
who dresses or shapes stone for building; also, a 
machine for this purpose ; so stone-dressing 
(also attrib.) ; stone-drop (no/tce-wd.), poetic 
name for a stalactite; stone-eared ‘hard of 
hearing*, deaf (in quot. in sense); stone-eater, 
a conjuror who pretends to swallow stones (see 
also 20 b) ; stone-element a hard element of 
tissue (cL stone-celB)', stone-engraving, the art 
or process of engraving on stone, lithography ; 
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stone 6m = stone period*, stone-etching, the 
art or process of etching on stone ; stone-eyed a,, 
{a) ? having the eyes fixed or motionless ; (^b) dull- 
sighted, ‘blind* ifg.); stone-fall, a fall of 
meteoric stones, or of loose stones on a mountain 
slope ; stone fence, (a) a fence made of stones, a 
stone wall ; (i) l/.S. slang, name for various in- 
toxicating drinks (see quots.) ; stone-gall [Gall 
sb.- 4 ] : see quot. ; stone-getter, a workman who 
gets stone from a quarry, a quarryman ; t stone- 
glass glass-stone (see Glass 16); stone- 
grave, f (a) =9 stone-pit', ip) a prehistoric grave 
containing stone implements (also attrib^ ; 
i* stone-grist, ?the privilege of using a grind- 
stone ; stone-ground a,, ground by means of 
millstones: oi. stone-mill {c)', ■!* stone-gun, a gun 
for firing stone shot ; stone-hammer, a hammer 
for breaking or rough-dressing stones ; stone hand 
{^Printing') = Stoneman^ i; stone harmonicon: 
see quot., and cf. rock harmonicon (Rock sb.^ 9) ; 
stone-head, the top of the stratum of solid stone 
or bed-rock beneath the loose or soft superficial 
deposit; also *= next; stone-heading Coal 
Mining, a beading driven through stone or rock; 
stone-hearted (now rare) = Stony-hearted ; 
stone-heled (-healed, -hilled) a. [Held z ;.2 2], 
covered or roofed with stone {pbs. or diall) ; stone- 
honey (see quot.) ; + stone-hook, ? one of a pair 
of hooks for lifting blocks of stone ; stone-knife 
Pfouse-painting, a larger form of palette-knife 
used for mixing colours on the slab; stone-layer 
(?r>^x.), a workman who lays stones in building 
(cf. bricklayer) ; stone-laying, the laying of 
stones in building; spec, the ceremonial laying of 
the fonndation-stone of a public building, esp. a 
church ; stone-lifter, {a) a machine for hoisting 
stones ; (b) a name for the Australian fish Kathe- 
tostoma Ixve, of the family Uranoscopidec', stone- 
lime, lime made from limestone (as distinguished 
from chalk-lime) ; stone-marble Bookbinding, one 
of the many ways of marbling books ; i* stone 
marl « next; stone marrow [after G. steinmark, 
latinized by Agricola as 5tenomargd\, name for a 
kind of spongy limestone ( = LiTHOiXARGE); stone- 
mill, (<z) a mill for grinding stone, a stone-crusher ; 
{b) a machine for dressing stones ; (r) a mill in 
which millstones (not rollers) are used for grinding 
the flour ; so stone-milled a. « stone-ground ; 
f stone-mushroom, ? = mushroom coral (Mush- 
ROOii 6 c) ; t stone-noil, ? a nail for fixing stone 
slates (cf. Stone-bkod) ; stone-oil, a name for a 
kind of bitumen (see quot. 1838), or for petroleum 
or rock-oil ; also erron. applied to a mixture 
of petrosilex and water used as a glaze for 
pottery; stone period » Stone age; 
also, a portion of the stone age ; also attrib. ; 
stone-pit, a pit from which stones are dug, 
a quarry ; stone-plant, f (a) a fossil or 
petrified plant (— Rock-plant i); (b) a plant 
growing in stony or rocky places (*= Rock-plant 
2) ; stone-pock Path., a hard suppurating 
pimple ; a disease characterized by such pimples, 
as acne; stone-polisher, one engaged in polishing 
stones for building or other purposes; also, a 
machine for this purpose; so stone-polishing 
(also attrib.) ; stone-printer, a lithographic 
printer ; stone-put Sc, [Pot sb^ 2] = Stone’s 
THROW ; * 1 * stone-roche = Rock sb^‘ 2a; stone- 
saw, a saw, usually without teeth, for cutting 
stone into blocks or other shapes for building or 
other purposes; stone-sawyer, a man who works 
a stone-saw; stone-sclerenchyma Bot., scleren- 
chyma or hard tissue formed of stone-cells', stone- 
shower, a shower or fall of meteoric stones ; 

+ stone-shrub, name for a kind of coral ; stone- 
slate, a roofing slate made of thin stone; stone- 
square Brewing, a squarefermenting-tank made of 
stone ; stone-squarer, one who squares or shapes 
stone for building, a stone-cutter, stone-dresser ; 
stone tint « stone-colour ; stone-turf, ? a hard 
or compact kind of turf; stone-user, one who uses 
stone for weapons, etc., a man of the Stone age ; 
so stone-using a.; f stone-wring (iV. stane-), 

? « stone-colic ; stone-yard, a yard in which stone- 
breaking or stone-cutting is done ; fg. a part of the 
sea full of rocks. See also Stone age, Stone-^vx, 
Stone-blind, Stone-boat, Stone-bow, etc. 

2346 MS. Acc, Exch.K, R. 25/7 na 2 In cmendacione. .liu. 
anulorum ferri pro Hij. ’stonbagges ct ij. ligulis ferreis pro le 
topcastel. 2388 in Nicolas Hist, Royal Navy IL 470, 
iii. stonebagges febles. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barys 
Phaner, 540 In other cases (these cells] form larger 
..inserted in the soft tissue, the number and size ol wmen 
may increase in the older parts of the co«cx..so ih^ me j 
old cortex has been appropriately tenned *stODC'Daric oy | 
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Haidg. ^2470 Henryson Mor. Fah. xm. {Frog Mouse) 
XX, To the war better beir the *stane barrow, 'I'han to be 
matcbit with ane uickit marrow. r48o-r Durham Acc, 
Rolls (Surtees) 96 Pro factura unius hollbarowe et 2 stane^ 
barowes, 6rf. X79X G. Wallis Motherly's Med. Diet, 
(w. 3) 563/2 Osieites, Osteocolla, called also, ’sione- 
bmder. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist, Man. ix. 262 A North 

American tribe,.. the Assinaboinsor**Stone.Boilers’. Ibid., 

Ihis intermediate process, which I propose to call ’Stone- 
Boiling. X883 tr. Joly's Man before Metal n. i. 204 note, The 
proi^ss known as ‘ stone-boiling which consists in obtain- 
ing boiling water by means of stones heated directly in the 
fire and then dropped in the water. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 
242 Another sort of Land they call ’Stone-brash, consisting 
m a light lean Earth and a small Rubble-stonc. 2794 T. 
Davis Agrie. Wilts 249 The stone-brash land in the north- 
w^t part of the district. x86o Times 4 Jan. 10/5 A flinty 
soil sucks its surface dry, a thin Sioncbrash soil lets the rain 
run through it. 2843 Bethune Scott. Peasant's Fireside 
227 My attention was arrested by one of ihe ’stonehreakers; 
2868 Ref C/.S, Cotnmissioncr Agidc. (1869) 355 The cost., 
has. .been. .reduced by the introduction of the ‘Blake 
Stone-Breaker 2852 AIayhew Lond. Labour I. 357 We 
found that we could obtain employment at ’stone-breaking. 
1873 Spans' Diet. Engin. vii. 2544 Blake’s Stone-breaking 
hlachine. x888 Rutley Rock-Forming Min. 22 Not every 
kind of hammer., issuitable for stone-breaking. 2888 F.Hume 
Mme. Midas i. H, I’m nearly ’stone broke. 28^ Besant Bell 
St. PauV r 1 . 7 The stone-broke sporting man. 1748 Smollett 
Rod, Random xHv, A set of ’stone buckles for the knees 
and shoes. 2756 A. Murphy L i, Wearing stone- 
buckles, and cocking his hat. 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed.2) 
II, 24 [Alum J is found in soft brittle masses, that feel somewlmt 
greasy, and thence called by the Germans ’Stone Butter. 
2887 H. Bury in Phil. Trans. CLXXIX. 11. 277 The tube 
thus formed.. is the equivalent of the ‘ ’slone-canal ’ of 
other Echinoderms. 2664 Dr. Smith in Evelyn's Pomona 
46 The Cider that is ground in a *Slone-case is generally 
accused to taste unpleasantly of the Rinds, Stems and Ker- 
nels of the Apples. 2664 Pepys Diary 27 Aug., 1 hence to 
my case-maker for my stone case. [Cf. ig ante . case, 

for to keep my stone, that 1 was cut of, In.j 1S84 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner. 540 ‘’Stone-cells* in the ex- 
ternal cortex. 2825 J. Nicholson Ober. Meek. 479 ’Stone- 
china is formed of a compound of (Cornish-stone and clay', 
blue clay, and flint. 2847 Dickens Haunted Man i, It’s 
surprising bow stone-chaney catches the heat, this frosty 
weather. 28*7 HicciNS Celtic Druids 234 From these 
stones, the place became called the place of the ’stone 
circle. 2832 Scott Ct. Robt. xx, '1 be practice of youths and 
maidens plighting their troth at the stone circles dedicated, 
as it was supposed, to Odin, x^ox Scotsman 22 Mar. 4/8 
Six distinct varieties of stone circles. 2603 Florio Mon* 
taigne iir. xiii. 652 Since I have bad the ’stone-choilikc. 
2605 Phil. Trans. XIX. 77 Nepbritick Pains, commonly 
called, the Stone-Colick. 2663 Oep.bier Counsel 83 A fair 
’Stone-colour in oyL 276*-72 H. Walpole Vertue'sAneed, 
Paint. (2786) II. 293 In a corner in stone colour is a statue 
of peace, 1808 Fashionable Bkgr. 75 Light stone-colour 
musquito pantaloons. 2894 R. B. Sharpe Birds Ct. Brit. 

1. 34 In some specimens the ground-colour of the egg is 
yellowish or creamy stone-colour, 2770 Phil. Trans, LXI* 
254 A kind of light ’stone-coloured varnish, e 2850 LY'noN 
in Life «V Lett, (1883) 1 . 227 A comely plump matron in a 
stone-coloured silk gown. 287^ Knight Diet. Mech. 

* Stone-crusher, a mill for grinding stone or ore. xgxa 
Blaekw. Mag. Aug. 265 These wagons are emptied direct 
into a stone-crusher, ?97z Charter of Eadgar in Birch 
Cartul. Sax, III. 586 Andlang sices to Ian *sian gcdelfe. 
2356 in Owen & Blakcway Hist. Shrewsbury (1825) II. 462 
Versus le Whyte stanydelf. 2894 Yorks. Weekly Post, Xmas 
No. 1, Boggart Hole is a forsaken stone-delf. 2694 Mot- 
7 EVX Rabelais iv. xii, In danger of miserably rotting within 
a ’stone Doublet. 1767 Thornton tr. Plautus II. 322 
note. He talks of the prison as of a garment ; like as 
the cant-word is with us,. .a Stone-doublet. X77S Jekyll 
Corr. (2804) 19 A stone doublet, which fathers have 
a legal right to clap upon iheir sons for extravagance. 
2597 A. M. tr. Cuillevteau's Fr. Chirurg, 26 b/2 A little 
•stone-drawer, may be vsed to drawe out a bullet. 
1703 T. N. City <f- C. Punhascr 29 An ancient expe- 
rienced Slone drawer. 2858 Slmmoncs Diet. Trade, *St(me- 
dresser, one who tools, smooths, and shapes stone for 
building purposes. 287S (see STONU-cUTrEB 2 h]. 2845 
Builder 15 Feb. 83/2 ’Stone Dressing Machinery, 2897 
Allbntt's Syst. Med. IV. 728 Constant exposure to dust., 
as in.. stone-dressing. x8io S outhey A'r/irznmxiii. v, Hung 
Like ’stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 2895 
Dublin Rev. Apr, 356 Had Mr. Swinburne been less stone- 
eyed and less ’stone-eared, Monast. Answ. Introd. 

Ep., The guisards, the ’stone-eater, and other amusements 
of the season. x8^ Bow'er & Scott De Bary's Phaner, 127 
The ’stone-elements (‘stone-cells ’ of the Pharmacologists), 
so called after the stony bodies in the flesh and stalk of 
many pears, which are composed of them. 2892 Century 
Diet., ’Stone-engraving. 2922 McEwen Hist.fh. Scot. 

I. vii. 244 The Scottish type of Stone-engraving. 2873 
Math. Blind tr. Strauss* Ola Faith «V Newyyi^ This stone- 
era already bears a certain stamp of civilimtion. 2807 J. 
Landseer Lect. Eugraving 243 The ’Stone-etching is cm- 
cuiated. .to render a faithful fac-simile of a painter s sketch. 

2890 Hall Bondman i. v, Stephen O^y grew w^- 

begone and ’stone-eyed. 2895 [see stone-eared ahovei. x86o 
Lockyer E/em. Astron. § 316 tk«rd ’stonefall occurred at 
Orgueil, in the south of France, on the.. 24th of May, Jcoj* 

JOOI Wrstu:. Caz. 26 July s/3 The mountain >his year is 
more dilTicult than usual,. .Stonc.falls have / 

1809 -Stone-rence [see CoenLEasl- wa smu 

ii/e A'eiu 37, I might ^ 

fence. 2856 Kingsley in Life « 5 r * io,„VovirEn 

simple whiskey, 2^ Pull {q whuky wthich 

?he for building z 6 B 3 Ho^r. Ar- 

39<A The JfaHock..i3 much used 
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Getters In Quarries. 1870 Inquiry Ycrksk. Deaf^ Dumb 
4 He has been employed as a stone-getter, and stone.drcsser. 
*585 Hicins Junius* Nomcncl. 413/2 Glasse stone, or *stone 
glasse, which may be cut into very small and thin panes, 
which in old time they vsed in stead of glasse windowes. 
C120S Lay. 31881 J>at folc flab in to wuden. .leien in ^a 
*5tan-graffen; 187S T. C. Southall Epoch 0/ Manwtoih xv. 
264 Another find of this sort . .occurring in a large stone-grave 
near Stubnitz. 1883 Science II. 25/1 Mound-builders and 
stonegrave people. 1235-52 Renialia Glastonb. (Somerset 
Rec. Soc.) 224 Henricus Faber pro j *stanegrist xijV. per 
annum. 1505 Macm. Mag. Nov. 50 It is hoped the public 
are beginning to insist upon having *stone-ground flour. 
149s Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 194 *Stone gonnes of yron 
in the Wast of the seid Shipp. 14x1 in Pinchate Priory 
Charters etc. (Surtees) p. clviii, Item ij *stanehammers. 
Item ij hamers pro sclattis. 1533-4 in W. H. St. John Hope 
Windsor Castle (1913) I. 264 For iij stone hamors ffor the 
bryklayers to w'ork wyth...xviy^. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech. 
2398/1 Siont’kantniery a chipping hammer used by stone- 
masons in rough-dressing stone. 1896 Daily Neivs 7 Dec. 
12/5 Overseer wanted for Evening and Weekly, Must be 
a..smart- *slone hand. xZq^KN\GHT Diet. Meeh.^’*'Stone 
Harmonicon, a musical instrument consisting of a number 
of bars or slabs of stone,., played like the dulcimer, 1708 
J. C. Compi, Collier (1845) 15 To dig till we sink down to 
the •Stonehead. 1883 GRESLEY(?/<?rj. Coal-mining 2^2 Stone- 
head. 1. A heading driven in stone. 2. (N.) The first hard 
stratum met with underlying quicksand. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., *Sione Headings^ Drivages other than 
coal formed in stone. 1569 T. Norton Warn. agst. Papists 
Aij, He is obstinately *stone harted. 1640 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Differing Worships g St. Steven.. prayd.. For 
bis stone-hearted stony enemies. 1899 Daily News xi Oct. 
8/4, I would not be stone-hearted. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
xxxii. 46 Tylcd,or *stonc healed houses. Ibid. 11. iii, 151 
Olde walles & stonehilled houses. 1623 G. Markham Eng. 
Housew. 47 Take the iuice of red Fennell, and the iuyee of 
Sen greene and *stone hony, and mixe them very well to- 
gether. 1623 C. Butler Fern. Man. vi. (1634) xo8 While it 
continueth liquid,.. it is called Live-hony, when it is turned 
white and hard (euen like unto sugar) it is called Corn-hony, 
or Stone-bony. 18x4 tr. Klaproth's Trav. Cauc. 263 The 
stone-honey. .isdissolved inwater, and drunk. \g<sgWestui, t 
Gaz. x4 Apr. 4/1 The Chinese histories of 1,800 years ago, ! 
, .frequently speak of * stone honey * as coming from Ton- \ 
quin and the various States of India. 1396-7 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 214, i par dc *stanhokes. 1426-7 Rec. St. 
Mary at Hill (1905) 66 A peire stone hokts. 2875 E. A. 
Davidson House-painting^ etc. 1 A *Stone Knife. 1562 in 
Arck3:ologia'XIK'KN\.-yo\ To one other *stone leyere for.x. 
dayes,..iiij s. i] d. 1669 Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS.), 
JohnMathewes,..stonelayer. x%62\nAraiseoiogiayiKyNl. 
302 InMasonrj*cworkeand*stoncleynge. 1898 J.T. Fowler 
Durham Cathedral 22 On the occasion of the stone-laying. 
1884 Knight Diet, Mech. Suppl. 867^1 *Stone lifter. Shep- 
herd’s lijter..has a pair of eccentric lever griping Jaws, 
pivoted in a frame. 2898 Morris Austral Eug. 442 Stone- 
u/ler, a Melbourne name for the fish Kathetostoma Iseve. 
2707 Mortimer / fwjA (1721) 1 . 86 The •Stone-Lime is much 
ine^ best for Land. 1847 A. Smeaton BuildePs Man. 27 
Builders are accustomed, .to use more sand with stone-lime 
than with chalk-lime, 281:8 Art Bookbinding 83 •Stone 
marble. x68x Grew Musseum \\i, § iii. iii. 347 *Stone Mar- 
row. Siettomarga Agricqlg, i. e. Saxi Medulla : because 
found between the Commissures of great Stones. 2839 Urc 
Did, Arts 771 Spongy limestone, usually called Agaric 
mineral, stone rnarrow, etc. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 
2398/2 *Stone-mtll. loot Daily Chron. 7 Aug, 7/6 Bread 
composed of *stone-milled flour. 1687 *Stone-Mushromes 
Isee stone-shrub\ j 0 g~qo in Swayne Ckurchw. Acc. Sarum 
(1896) 13 Et in iiij m’l clauis voc* •stone nayle occupatis 
supra Capellam be’ Marie. 15^6 Shuttle-worths* Acc. (Che- 
tham Soc.) 31 For aquarterone of a thousand of stone nalles, 
vji. 2612 Ibid. 201 Twoe hundreth of stone naile for the 
leades, vij**. ^ 2688 Holme Armoury iii. 300/1 Stone Nails, 
or Lath Nails. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 721 
This bitumen [found at Bechelbronn (Bas Rhin)]..is known 
in the neighbourhood under the name of •stone oil. x88o 
Janvier Practical Keramics 154 The proportions., for the 
best glaze are about ten of petrosilex and water (slone-oil) 
to one of lime and water (fern oil, lime oil), 1849 W. J, 
Thoms tr. Worsaae's Primeval Antiq. Denmark 11. iii. x^ 
The cromlechs of the *stone-period. 1864 J. Hunt tr. Vogt's 
Led. Man xiL 342 The Lapps present . . in their cranial struc- 
ture a greater affinity with the stone-period people than 
with the Romanic-type. x88o Dawson Fossil Man i. (1883) 

II A still ^rlier Stone period, that more properly named the 
Palaeolithic, appears to he indicated by [etc.], c 2325 m Ken- 
neti's Par. Antiq. (1818) I. 570 Quatuor rod® terra jacent 
super le *Staneputtes. 252510 Archgologia XXV, 478 For 
dyggyng of xliiij lode of stone & for makyng of the stone py tte. 

/T 2728 Woodward Nat, Hist. Fossils i. {1729) 107 Found 
frequently in the Stone.pits about Oxford. 2859 Sporting 
Mag. Jan. 4 [The fox) went to ground in a stone-pit. 2676 
Phil. Trans. XI. 736 In a Mine where the *Stone.plants 
grow. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Squatters About the ' 
spurs of the tall pine, a red flowering stone-plant hung in 
clusters. 28x8-20 E. Thompson Cullen's Nosol. Metk. (ed. 3) 
332 Acne; •Slone Pock. i^zz-gGoods Study Med,{^^.-^\, 
584 When this species becomes inflamed, it lays a founda- 
tion for a varus or stone-pock. 2704 Collect. Voyages 4- 
Trav. III. 656/1 The *Stone-Polishers make them thinner, 
28^5 Knight Diet. Mech., *Siqne.polishing Machine, a ma- 
chine for giving the final dressing and gloss to the surface 
of stone. 18x9 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 260, 

I called.. at a *stoneprinter’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 1896 : 
N. Munro Lost Pibroch (1902) 70 A •stone.put further, i 
c 2200 Vices ti- ViriTecs4$ For us eft to wamin wi 5 So *stan. 
roches of Se harde hierte. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning 1 . 
169 The •stone-saw, a smooth iron blade fed with sand and 
water. 1890 * M. Rutherford * Miriam's Schooling etc. 
2SS He sat at one end of the heavy stone-saw, with D.ivid 
Trevenna,, .at the other. 284s G. Dodd Bnt, Meinuf. IV, 
17 If we watch.. a *stone-sawyer, we shall. .see that the 
saw frequentK* ‘jars’. 2884 Bower & Scott Dc Bary's 
Phaner, 540 The formation of •stone«sclercnch>T7ia. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Trav. i. 166 We bought of these 
poor Greeks several stone-Mushromes, which in that place 
are got out of the Red-sea ; as also small *Stone.shrubs, or 
branches of Rock, which they call white Corah 2530 Palscr. 


706/1, I sclate a house with •stone slates, je couuers de 
pitrre, x88o Sm E. Beckett Bk. Building (ed. 2) 183 In 
some places a thin kind of stone slates are used,., they make 
picturesque roofs but rather heavy. 2882 E. G. Hooper 
Matt, Brewing (ed. 2) 237 There is another system of fer- 
mentation /.known as the ’stone-square system. The fer- 
menting tank here is a large square, constructed of stone. 
1888 F. Faulkner Brewing (ed, 2) 187 The original 
closed boXf denominated a Yorkshire stone square. x6zx 
Bible x Kings v. x8 And Solomons builders, and Hirams 
builders, did hewe them, and the •stone-squarers. 2833 
Loudon Encyel, Archit, § 235 The cement chimney shafts 
to be coloured, .of a good warm •stone tint 2797 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 105/2 That called in England hy the 
name of •stonc-turf contains a considerable proportion of 
peat, 19x5 H. R. Hall Anc, Hist, Near East li. 32 The 
earlier Greeks., were still •stone-users. 1870 Greeswell 
in yml, Eihnol, Soc, (N. S.) II. 420 The supply of flint [at 
Grime’s Graves], in itself a mine of wealth to a *stone-using 
people. dSoo Rowlis Cursing 61 in Laing Anc. Poet, 
Scot,, The •stane-wring, stane and stane blind. 2858 SiM- 
MONDs Diet. Trade, *Stone-yard, a contractor’s or other 
yard where paupers are set to break stones, 2886 Steven- 
son Kidnapped xiii. 1x5 If I had kent of these reefs, .it's 
not sixty guineas., would have made me risk my brig in sic 
a stoncyard ! 1^9 A. C. Benson Life Ahp. Benson 1 . v, x6x 
A small walled garden.. with a rockery of broken carvings 
from the stone-yards. 

b. la names of animals, as atone-bass, t (^) a 
fish of the genus Pagrtts, found in the West 
Indies; (^) a fish of the genus Polyprion (family 
Sermnidsi)^ characterized by a bony ridge on the 
operculum, and serrated spines on the anal and 
ventral fins ; stone-bird, (<i) the vinous grosbeak 
= Moro 3 ; (3) stone^snipe (a) ; stone-biter, 
(a) the ha^^^nch ; (b) Orkney ^ Shell, the common 
cat-fish or wolf-fish [= Icel. steinbltr^ Da, den- 
bider^ Norw. steinhit. Da. steenbijter (ICilian)] ; 
stone-borer, a bivalve mollusc that bores into 
stones or rocks ; stone-cat, a N. American fresh- 
water cat-fish of the genus Nolnrtts j stone-centi- 
pede, a centipede of the family Lithobiidm, found 
in stony places ; stone-coral, hard or scleroder- 
matous (as distinguished from sclerobasic), or 
massive (as distinguished from branching) coral ; 
stone-crab, (a) name for various species of crab 
(see qnots.) ; (b) applied locally in U,S, to the 
dobson or hellgrammite, the larva of a neuro- 
pterous insect, used as a bait in angling ; stone- 
crawfish, a European species of crawfish or cray- 
fish, Aslactes iorrentium ; stone-cricket, a wing- 
less insect of the genus Centhophilus or other 
genera of found under or among stones; 

stone cxirlew, see Curlew 3 ; stone-eater, = 
slone-borer; stone falcon [G. steinfaihe (Gesner)], 
a name for the merlin ; stone-fish, a name tor 
various fishes harbouring under stones (see qnots.); 
stone-fiower s= Stone-lili' ; stone-fox [= Du, 
sleenvosit the Arctic fox, Cams lagopzes; t stone- 
grig [Grig sb,^ 3], local name for a species of cel 
or lamprey ; stone havrk «= stone falcon ; stone- 
lifter (see 20 a) ; stone-loach, a species of 
loach, Cobitis barbatnla ; stone-lugger = stone- 
roller ; stone-marten, the beech-marten {Mustela 
fotna), or its fur ; stone-owl, l/,S, the saw-whet 
owl, Nyctala acadica, which frequents quarries or 
rocks; stone-pecker {Sc, stane-), local name 
for the Turnstone, and for the purple sandpiper, 
Tringa slriala or inaritima; stone-perch, a small 
fish allied to the perch ( = Pope sbJ^ 4, Ruff j^.l 2) ; 
stone-piercer = stone-borer \ stone-plover, see 
Plover 2 ; stone-roller, name fortwo N, American 
fresh-water fishes (see qnots., and cf. stone-lugger 
and stonedoter) ; stone-runner, a name for the 
ringed plover, or the dotterel; also applied to 
some species of sandpiper; stone-snipe, («) the 
stone-curlew, CEdicnemus scolopax* {b) a large 
N. American bird of the snipe family, Tetanus 
melanoleucus \ also applied to other species of 
Totanus', stone-sponge, a lithistid sponge; stone- 
sucker, a fish belonging or allied to the genus 
Petbomvzon, a Lamprey (see the etymologies 
of these words) ; stone-thrush, a local name 
of the missel-thrush; fstone-tivet [PTewhit], 

? the lapwing ; stone-toter [Tote v.'], a N. 
American fresh-water fish, Catostomus or Hypen- 
ieliunt 7 tigricans, also called stotieHugger or stone- 
roller (see quot. 1817) I ^Iso applied to the genus 
Exoglosstwi, See also Stonebuck, Stonechat 
Stone-ply, Stonehatch, STonE-aisATOH, 

1698 Frydr Acc. E. India 9 t P, 12 There is another Fish 
they call a •Stone-Bass,.. of a Coloursandy, but has a Relish 
equal to our Soles. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 2B6 Pagrus 
iotus afgettieus..A.Stone-'BaiS5e. This is taken in all the 
Rivers of this Island,. .they are altogether of a white Colour, 
and are. .one of the best sort of Fish they have in Jamaica. 
1822 Couch in Trans. Linn. Soc, XIV, 81 Sciasna... Stone 
Basse — This species, which Is common in more southern 
latitudes.. approaches the Cornish coast under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Whena pieceoftimbercovered with Barnacles 
is brought by the currents from the regions which these 
fishes iidiablt, considerable numbers of them sometimes ac- 


company it. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 270 Special Line 
..used in fishing for Stone Bass or Wreck-fish. 1732 Med- 
ley Kqlben's Cape G, Hope II, 157 There are in the Cape 
countries ^eat numbers of Haw.Finches...Tbey are call'd 
likewise •Stone- Biters. 2743 Phil, 7 Vtf«f.XLU. 612 Other 
Fish, as Sharks, Holly -butts, . . Stone-biters. 1854 A. Adams 
etc. Man. Nat. Hist, 253 •Stone-borers (Saxicavid®). x88» 

I Jordan & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 97 Noturus 
I *Stone Cats. 2854 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 266 
I *Stone-Centipedes (Lithobiidm). 1^0 F. P. Pascoe Zool, 
Classif, 32 Sclerodermata. (•Stone-corals.) 2723 Petiver 
I Aquat. Anim, Amboins Tab. i, Canter jciA'flliVrs.. •Stone 
Crab. 2853 T. Bell Stalk-eyed Crustacea 165 Northern 
Stone-crab. Lithodes Main. xZZ^GGGH's.Nat, Hist. Aquat, 
Anim. 772 The Stone Crab, Menippe mercenarius,.,\^ one 
of the two edible species of Crabs occurring upon the 
Southern Atlantic coast of the United States. 28x5 S. 
Brookes Conchol, 157 *Stone Eater. Mytilus liihophagus, 
1854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 243 The boring shell-nsh have 
been called * stone-eaters * (lithophagi). 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., * Stonefaulcon {Lithofalcus . .) so called from the 
stones and rocks where she eyries, or builds her nest. 1678 
Ray IVillughby's Ornith. ii. ix. 8oTheStone-Falcon,,./^<7/c^x 
Lapidarius, 1862 Wood Iltusir. Nat. Hist. II. 77 The 
Merlin, .from this habit of perching on pieces of stone, .has 
derived the name of Stone Falcon. x668 Charleton 
Onomast. 135 Atpbestes Stein-Fish, i.e. *Stone.fish. 

27x0 SiBBALD Hist, Fife 51 Gunnellus Comubiensiuw, the 
Butter Fish of the English, our Fishers call it the Stone-fish. 
x88t Day Fishes Gi, Brit, I, 204 Shanny or shan:.. Stone- 
fish, Parnell. 2896 Strand Mag. XII. 354/2 Another fish 
that is unpleasant to meet is that known as the stone-fish. 
It is small,, .but its bite is poisonous. Apparently, it makes 
its home under the pearl shell, for it is only when picking up 
a shell that a diver is bitten. 2847 Ansted Anc. World iii. 
49 The simple forms of the crinoids or •stone-flowers. 1832 
J, Bree St. Herbert's Isle 48 Through the night the hungry 
•stone-fox howls.^ 1884 C/iaxir^. yr;if.sJan.xo/xTbestone- 
foxes and wolverines having destroyed the provision depOts. 
x666 Merrett Pinax x88 Lampdra Parva fuviatUis . , 
Herefordiensibus, a *Stone Grig. 2736 Ainsworth, The 
•stone hawk, lithofalco. 1863 H. G. Adams Birds of Prey 
46 The Merlin , , makes its . . nest . . in the holes generally amid 
pieces of rock, hence one of its common names, Stone or 
Rock Hawk. 2825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 697 When he 
essay’d to war on dace, bleak, bream, *stone-loach or pike. 
2883 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. IL 204 Stone.loacb, due to its 
fondness for secreting itself beneath a stone. 2882 Jordan 
& Gilbert Syn. Fishes N. Amer. 230 Catostomus nigricans, 
Stone Roller, Hammer-head; *Slone lugger. Ibid, 149 
Canf>ostoma anomalum, Stone-roller ; Stone.lugger. 284: 
f. Fennell Nat, Hist. Quadrupeds xo6 note, Besides 
beech marien, it is called •stone marten, martcrn.marteron, 
martlett, and mouse-hunt. 2882 Caulpeilo & Saward Diet. 
Needlenvork Stone Marten.. This fur is much esteemed 
throughout Europe. 2869-73 T. R. Jones Cassell's Bk. 
Birds II. 87 The *$1006 Owls (Athene). Ibid, The Slone 
Owl Proper (Athene noctua). 2904 Brit. Med. Jrnl, n 
Sept. 644 Transformations undergone by a blood parasite of 
the stone-owl when taken into the stomach of a mosquito. 
2732 Medley Kolben's Cate G, Hope II. 157 The •Stone- 
pecker, Tile Dutch call this Bird Strand LoPer, i. e. Shore- 
Courser. 2885 SvvAiNSON Prov. Names Birds 187 Turnstone 
..Stanepecker (Shetland Isles). Ibid, 194 Purple Sandpiper 
( 7 'rx;/^aj/rfrtM)..Stanepecker (Shetland Isles). 1888 Goode 
Afner. Fishes 2 The *Slone*percb, Pope, Ruffe, ..which 
somewhat resembles the Perch,, .is, .not found in America. 
2723 Petiver Aguat. Anim. Atnboime Tab. 29/13 Pholas,. 
•Stone Peircer. i768pENNANT^rxV, Zool.^xqjb) 1 . 293 This 
[red-beaded Linnet] seems to be the species known about 
London under the name of •stone redpoll. 2802 Montagu 
Ontiih. Dict,,s.y. Redpqle, Lesser, Numbers [are] frequently 
taken about London..: it Is there called Stone Redpole. 2882 
•Stone Roller [see stone-lugger]. 2681 Grew Musgum I. 

I 4 iv. 77 The Egg of a •Sionerunner. 2802 Montagu 
Ornith, %.-v,,Stone-runner, many of the Sandpipers so called- 
2849 Zoologist Vll. 2392 The ringed plovers are ‘stone- 
runners 2785 Pennant Arcl. Zool. II. 468 •Stone Snipe. 
With a blacK bill : head, neck, and breast spotted with black 
and white... Double the size of a Snipe. 2864 Webster, 
Stone-snipe, snipe (Gamhella 7}telanoleuca), com- 
mon in the United States. 2887 Cassells Encycl. Did,, 
Stone-snipe, stone-curlew, , . CEdicnemus stohpax, ' 2753 
Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Petromyzon, the *stone sucker,. .a 
genus., comprehending the lamprey, etc. xBsx Gosse Nat, 
Hist., Fishes 319 Petromyzomdx. (Stone-suckers.) 2883 
SwAiNSON Prov. Names Birds 2 Missel Thrush. j.*Stone 
thrush (Dorset). 2579 Hake Nerves out ofPowles iv. (1872) 
D ij b, •Stoneiiuets, Teale, and Pecteales good, with Bustwos 
fat and plum. 2827 Paulding Lett.fr. South (Bartlett), The 
most singular fish in this part.. is.. the •Slonc-totcr, whose 
brow is surmounted with several little sharp horns, by the 
aid of which he totes small flat stones. .in order to make a 
snug little inclosure for his lady. 2868 Sir J. Richardson 
etc. Mus, Nat. Hist, II. 223 The species of Exoglossum are 
named ‘Stone.toters,’ because they pile up little heaps of 
small stones, among which they deposit their spawn. 

c. In names of plants (either growing in stony 
places, or having some part hard like stqne), or 
their fruits, etc. : as f stone apple = stone pippdt\ 
stone basil, the wild basil, Caiamintha CUno- 
podium, or basil-thyme, C- Acinos; stone-beeobj 
a variety of the common beech (see quot.) ; stone- 
berry, the dwarf cornel of N. America, Comus 
canadensis*, stone-brake, the rock-brake or 
parsley-fern, Allosortts crispus*, stone bramble; 
a species of bramble, Fubtts saxatilis, growing m 
stony places, with bright red fruit ; stone-clover, 

= Hare’s-foot i ; stone-fem, Asp/enium Cete- 
rach ; also applied to other ferns growing in stony 
places (see quots.); + stone-grape, ?a grape 
with stones or hard seeds ; stone-leek, the rock 
or Welsh onion, fotttlosum\ in quot I9®4 

app. misused for Houseleek ; stone-lichen,’ any 
lichen growing on stones or rocks ; spec^ Famitlv^ 
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saxa/t 7 is (= Stanera-\v) ; stone liverwort = 
Liverwort i ; stone-mint, the American dittany, 
Cunila Mariana \ f stone-moss, ?the orchil 
lichen, Roccella Hnctorta ; stone orpine, Sedutn 
rejiexum ; f stone-pepper, an old name for 
Stonecrop ; t stone pippin, a variety of apple 
(? with hard fruit); stone-root, a N, American 
aromatic labiate herb, Collvtsonia canadensis^ 
also called horse-dalm or rich-weed \ stone-rue, 
an old name for the fern Wall-rde, Asplenititn 
RtUa-mtiraria ; stone-seed, English rendering of 
Lithospennum^ a genus of Boraginacex^ so called 
from their hard * seeds ’ or capsules; stone-turnip, 
a variety of turnip ; stone-weed, {a) = s/one-seed; 
( 3 ) local name for knotgrass. Polygonum avieulare; 
(f) ? a weed gro wing on stone or rock ; stonewood, 
name for various trees with very hard wood (see 
quots.), or the wood itself. See also Stokebreak, 
Stonecrop, etc. 

111.383 Apples. [July.] Deux 
Ansor John Apple, •Stone Apple, Oaken Pin. z597GEitARDC 
Herbal n. ccxiii. 548 Acynos. *81006 Basiil. x83o Brittes 
& Holland Plant-iu^ Basil, Field, Stone, or Wild. Book- 
names for Calamintha Clinopodiutn and C, Acinos, *884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner.^ 532 An.. individual 
\’ariatipn in those stems of Fagus silvatica occasionally 
occurring which are called •Stone.beecbcs, and are conspicu- 
ous from their thick, furrowed bark. 1837 P. H. Gosse in 
Life (1890) 107 Here the scarlet •stoneberry {fomus Cana- 
was abundant. 1796 Withering (ed. 3) 

III. 304 Stone Fern. Crisped Fern. Parsley Fern. *Stone 
Brakes. 1744 J. Wilson Synopsis Bril. Plants 117 Ckantse- 
rttbus saxali/is... The •Stone-bramble, or Raspis. 1552 
Huloet, •Stoneferne herbe, Asp/eniunt, CilraCt Scohpen- 
dra, X777 Jacob Catal. Plants 38 Pteris nquilinat Small- 
branched Stone-Fern. x’j^itte.stone-brake]. sSsoT.Green 
Univ. HerbalW, 218 OsmundaCrispax Curled Osmunda, 
or Stone Fern. 1863 Prior Plant>n.^ Stone-fern, from its 
growth on stone-walls, Ceterach ojfcinarxtm. c 1475 Piet, 
Poc, in Wr.-Wuleker 8x0/17 Hie aeinus^ a •stongrape. x866 
Treas, Bot. 40/2 The Welsh Onion , .is a native of Siberia 
and certain parts of Russ!.*!, where it is known as the Rock 
Onion, or *Slone Leek. 1904 A. C. Benson House of Quiet 
(1910) 164 The stone-leek on the roof of mcliowea barns. 
r86r *Stoue lichen fsee StanerawJ. 1854-^7 *Stone.minC 
[see Dittany $]. x68z Grew Mussuni iir. § ii. i. 326 The 
several Slyriae or Capillarj* parts., gro wing together almost 
like those of the little *Stone-Moss, 1763 in ^th Rep. 
Dep. Kpr, Puhl. Ree^ App. xr. 138 Making Orchell from 
Rock or Stone Moss. 1777 Robson Brit, Flora Bys- 
sus aurea„.%^xQn Byssus. Silken Stone«moss. z^6 
*Stone Orpine [see StonehoreJ. iS 97. Gerarde Herbal 
Tables Eng. Names, Stone hore, that is *Stonepepper, or 
Stone crop. 1767 Abercrombie Ev, Man kisown Gardener 
(1803) 671/3 Apples.. KIrcin pippin, *Stone pippin. 1848 
Bartlett Diet. Amer, 335 *Stonc-roott a plant used m 
medicine. Its properties are diuretic and stomachic. 1872 
ScHELE DzVr.RE Americanisms 399 The Stone-Root (Collin- 
sonia canadensis), the flowers of which have an odor like 
lemons, is also known as Rich Weed from this fragranc^ 
1548 Turner Homes Herbes 86 Saluia vita or Ruta muralis 
..maye be called in english •Stone Rue, or wal Rue. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens nr. Ixviiu 408 RutaMuraria^ Stone Rue, or 
Wall Rue. 1833 Wauldby Farm Rep. 105 in Libr, Usef. 
ICntnvl., Husb. Ill, The variety called the white 'stone 
turnip. 1847 Darlington Amer. IPeeds 243 Field Litfao- 
spermum. •Stone weed. Gromwell.. .Formerly a reputed 
cure for the stone in the bladder, from the stony-like appear- 
ance of its seeds. 1847 Halliwell, Sloneweed, knot-grass. 
Suffolk, 19x3 M. Hewlett in Engl. Rev. Mar. 534 Her 
garment, .seemed to grow upon her ^ a creeping stone- weed 
grows. 1863 Bates Hat. Amazon ix. 238 A suitable canoe 
..of about six tons' burthen, strongly built of Itailba or 
•stone-wood, a timber of which all the best vessels in the 
Amazons country are constructed. 1889 Maiden Usef, 
Plants Australia 390 Calli5temonsalignus..*^\oxi^'fiQot *, 
Ibid. 604 Tarrietia argyrode/idron. P 

Stone (sUfun), z/. Forms: see prec. ; also {Sc. 
and north.') 4 stain, 6 staan, staen. [Early ME, 
sldnen, f. sldn Stone sb, Cf. Steen z/.] 

1 . trans. To throw stones at, pelt with stones ; ! 
esp. to put to death by pelting with stones. j 

c X200 Ormin 1968 5 ho munnde aflfterr he la^heboc To dxebe | 
ben istanedd. a 1300 Cursor M. 10456 par-for on sleuen all 
hai stert, pax draf him vte o tun allan, And hai demed him 
to stain. 1382 Wyclif Exod.-xsu., 4 What shal Y do to this 
puple? 5it a lilil while, and it shal stonen me. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) X. 40 pe kirke ofsaynt Steuen, whare he 
was staned to deed, c 1450 Mirour Saluaeioun (Roxb.) 142 
Ysay prophete was sawen and stonyd was Jeremye. 2535 
Coverdale Matt. xxi. 35 The huszbandmen caught his ser- 
uauntes : one they bett, . . the thirde they stoned. 159^ Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. 1 . 123 Gif a Sou eit his ;oung, 
stane him [L. lapidibus obruito\ and eit nocht his flesche. 
26 xx Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 807 Some say hee shall be 
ston’d : but that death is too soft for him (say I). 1781 Gib- 
bon DecU ft F. XXX. II. 149 Cowards were stoned to death. 
2843 Lytton Last Bar. i. vi, Were he to walk the streets, 
they would stone him. X 9°9 Blackw, Mag.^ Sept. 3 ^ 7 /- 
Henry splashed about in the shallows, stoning the little 
fishes, 

' 'I* 2 . To turn. into stone, or make hard like stone ; 
to petrify, (Chieflyy^*.) Ohs. ^ 

2604 SiiAKS. Oth. V. il 63 O perlur’d woman, thou do st 
stone my heart. 2634 Habincton Casiara (Arb.) 38 lill I 
shall see That heart .so ston’d and frozen, thawd in *he^ 
2853 Miss Sheppard C. AuchesterW. 64 ^yhen Andre looked 
up, he. .seemed almost stoned with surprise. 

3 . To furnish or fit with stones ; to pave, or build 
up, with stone or stones. (See also quot. 1877.) 

2600 Weakest goeth to Wall C 2 , Were your streets through 
ston'd with Dyamonds. 2703 S. Sewall Diary 16 Apr. 
(1879) II. 77 He is stoning the Cellar. 2877 E. Leigh 
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Cheshire Gloss. 201 To stone a road, is to pul large stones or 
boulders on the road, to force carriages, carts and horses to 
go over the fresh laid metal, instead of the beaten part of the 
but general custom in Cheshire. 2890 
Church Bells 3 Jan. 80/1 The vacant space above and at the 
being stoned in. 28^3 Barinc-Goiild Cheap fack 
H. xvii. 72 When a highway has been new stoned. 

+ b. To administer stones to (a falcon) as a 
purgative. Obs. 

u dLew Bk, Falconry (1633) 147 They be as 

hard Hawkes as any be, and must bee stoned and set to a 
sound stomacke when they should flic. 

c. (with tf«/) ? To displace by stone, nonce-use. 
2858 Haivthorne Fr. fy Ital. Hote-bks. (1871) II. 38 The 
^ think, is too much stoned out of the streets of an 
Italian city — paved.. quite across, with broad flagstones. 

To rub or polish with a stone; to sharpen on 
a whetstone ; in Leather Manuf. to scour and 
smooth with a stock-stone. 

x688 [sec Stoning vbt. sb. 3). 2878 hiRS. H. Wood Pomeroy 
Abb. II, xvil, I was on my bands and knees, stoning the 
passage flags. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 20X 
Brass services are generally ‘stoned * preparatory to polish- 
xng, that IS, rubbed square with a blue stone or \vater of Ayr 
stone and water or oiL 2885 H. R. Procter Tannine 
In the Lancashire district, butts are generally. , ‘ stoned so 
as to remove the whole of the bloom. 288$ Stevenson Child's 
Card. Verses (1695) 83 When the scythe is stoned again. 

6. To take the stones out of (ground) ; to clear 
or free from stones. ? Obs. 

^ *475 Gath, Angl. 359/2 (Addit. MS.), To Stane, depetrarCt 
Petros remouerc. 2563 Hyll Art Garden. (1393) 46 It 
needeth not after to be weeded or stoned. 2628 [see Stoning 
vbl. sb. 4]. 

fG. Todepriveofthetesticles, castrate, geld, Obs. 
2584 Skutileworths* Aec. (Chetham Soc.) 20 The smith of 
Ecclestone for stontnge work borsles, xvj**. 

7 . To take the stones out of (fruit)’: see prec. 12. 
*639 O. Wood Alph. Bk. Secrets 29 With, .a few Raysins 

of the Sun stoned. 2663 W. Hughes Comil. Vineyard 17 
This way j'ou may also make Gooseberry Wine,.. Wine of 
Plumbs, &c, but these Last must be stoned. 2673 Hannah 
Woolley Gentlew. Comf. 287 Goosberries.., cut off their 
heads and stone them. 2700 W. KtxaArt of Love v. 703 
Stoning currants in whole bunches. 2769 Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 241 Stone a pound and a half of 
cherries, 2845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery (ed. 2) 416 The 
peaches and apricots should be merely skinned, halved, and 
stoned, 2874 Mrs. H. Wood Master of Greytands xix, 225 
With not a raisin in the house stoned for plum-pudding I 

8. inlr. Of a fruit (drupe) : To form a stone in I 
the process of growth. 

2842 Loudon Suburban Horl. 479 A few days before, and 
a few days after, the crops begin to stone, is the most critical 
period in forcing. Ibid. 592 The peach border will require 
occasional watering,.. but water ought to be withheld when 
it is stoning and when it Is ripening. 2852 Beck's Florist 
276 The fruit sets well and stones freely. 

Stone, obs. form of Stun v. 

Stone, obs. Sc. pa, pple. of Steal v. 

Stone age. Archaeology. The period or stage 
in the development of human culture which is 
marked by the exclusive or greatly predominant 
use of stone as material for weapons and implements, 
in contradistinction to the later * ages ' in which 
bronze or iron was used. 

The Stone age is divided into the Palaeolithic and Neo- 
lithic periods. 

[2863 Lyell Aniiq. Man il. (ed. 2) 10 The age of stone in 
Denmark coincides with the period of the first vegetation, 
or that of the Scotch fir.J 1864 J. Hunt tr. Vogt's Lect. 
Man xii. 343 Long heavy skulls, which differ entirely from 
those of the stone-age. 2874 Pitt-Rivers Evol, Culture^^ 
Princ, Classif. (1906) ij The Fijians, .at the time of their 
discovery were still in trie stone age. 

aitrib. 2878 J, C. Southall Epoch of Mammoth xv. 45 
In the Slone- Age lake-stations, pottery (hand-made) is found 
in abundance. 19x0 Haddon Races of Manzo The Tasma- 
nians,, never advanced beyond an early stage of stone-age 
culture. 

Stone-as. 

1 . A two-edged ax used for hewing stone. 

e 1000 .^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 141 Bipennis. twibille 
xrtf/stan«ex. ?<:i3S7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 560 Pro 
Stanaxes, Hakkes, [etc,]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 339/2 A Sstane 
axe, vbi A mason Axe. 2533 MS. Rasvl, D. ^ If. 247 b, 
For a stone axe ffor lyk vsc. 2875 Knight Diet. Meck^ 
Stone.axCf an axe with two somewhat obtuse edges, used in 
spawling and hewing stone. 

2 . An ax made of stone. 

1864 H. Woodward in Intell. Ohserv. V. xBo Stone axe of 
Serpentine. 2865 Lubbock Preh, Times iv. (2878) 98 The 
North American stone axe or tomahawk. 

Stone-blind (st^a*n|bloi*nd), a. (j 5 .) (Also 
as two words.) [Stone sb. 19.] Blind as a stone ; 
completely blind, a. lit. 

e 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. {Matthias) 420 Sic a drynk 
quha-euire of it cane taste, he worde stane-blynde. 2592 
Greene Conny Catching 11. Wks, (Grosart) X, 85, I haue 
seen men ston-blind offer to lay bets. 2742 Phil, Trans. 

XLIl. 264 The famous Statuary Ganibasius, though stone- 

blind, could by Feeling makea Statue in Clay. 1891 Kipling 
Light that Failed xiii, Dick Heldar..bas gone blind., .He 
has been stone-blind for nearly two months. 

b. Jig. (In quot 1849 ^ humorous strengthening 
of Blind a. in sense lo.) 

2596 Dalrysiple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. 1. 128 Quha now, 
nocht stane blind,., wil nocht sinceirlic grant, the forme ot 
Scotland.. to l^ elegant? 2648 Petit. Eastern Assoe. sy so 
stoneblinde, as not to see. .worse in themselves.- x849^o 
Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiit, A little half-blind ent^ where 
you could see haj^ly anything, a little stone-blind 
where you could seeDothingataU. 1864 Ixiyfcss. Rebellion 


STOIQ-E-CAST. 

Writ. iBgo V.^219 In disputable matters, every man secs 
according to his prejudices, and is stone-blind to whatever 
he did not expect or did not mean to see. 

Hence Stone-blindness. 

2868 Milman St. Paursx\\\. 345 Laud's stone-blindness to 
Uie signs of the times. 2869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. xxiv, 4 
Stone-blindness in the eyes arises from stone in the heart, 
t c. as sb. » stone-blindness. Obs. nonce-use. . 
C2SOO Rovilis Cursing 61 in Laing Axte. Poet. Scot., The 
stane-wring, stane and stane blind. 

Stone-blue. [See Stone sb. 17 c and Blue sb. 
2b; cf. Powdek-blue.] 

1 . A compound of indigo with starch or whiting, 
used by laundresses. Also aitrib. 

267s in Abridgem. Specif. Patents^ Bleaching etc. (1859) 7 
[The art] of making out of the vseless dust or powder of 
indigo, stone blewe, flatt indigo, and powder blewe. 2786 
Act 26 Geo. Ill c, 51 § 21 Great Quantities of Starch are 
used in the rnaking of Stone Blue. 2826 E. Howard R. 
Reefer xxxvit, A washerwoman’s stone-blue bag. 2836-41 
Brande Chem. (ed, 5) xogx Stone-blue is a compound of 
indigo or prussian blue and the inferior kinds of starch. 

2 . The blue colour of this, or a dress of this 
colour. (Cf. Powder-blue 2.) 

2906 Daily Chron. 5 Oct. 4/5 Mrs. Cyvil Ward, in stone- 
blue. 

Sto'ne-boat. 

L A boat for transporting stones, 
f 2336 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 533 Qui..reduxerunt 
Batellum vidz. le Stanbate, 2472 Extracts Burgh Rec. 
Edin. (1869) I, 25 Of ilk stane bot lossand in the bavin j d. 
2505 Aec, Ld, High Treas. Scot. II. 280 Ane stane bote at 
the New Havin. 2875 Knight Did, Meek. s.v. Stone-vessel, 
De (^essart’s machine for throwing large stones into the sea 
consisted of a pontoon carrying an inclined plane [etc.], [title 
offgure'\ De Cessart's Stone-Boat. 

2. U.S. A flat-bottomed sled used for transport- 
ing or removing stones, and for other purposes. 

287s Knight Diet. Meek, s, v., The rise in front enables the 
stone-boat to ride over small obstacles. 2906 Daily Chron. 
22 SepL 4/4 They fetch the water every day in a barrel fixed 
in a kind of sled called a stone boat. 

Stone-bow (stJ^u‘nbJu), [Cf. MHG. slelnboge 
5= sense 2, ON. sieinboge ** sense i.J 
1 . [Bow sbX 3.] An arch of stone. Obs. exc. as 
the name of one of the gates of Lincoln. 

Beowulf 2345 Jeseah ffa be wealle Stondan stanbogan. 

f 2 . [Bow sbJ^ 4.] A kind of cross-bow or cata- 
pult used for shooting stones. Obs. 

24x9 Liber Alhus (Rolls) I. 278 Quod nullus portet arcum 
vocatum ‘ Sionebowe *. 1543 ■rir/z Privy Council (2890) 1. 
104 Breaking wyth stonebowes off certeyne wyndowes. 2601 
Shaks. Twel. H. 11. v. 51, 16x1 Beavm. & Fl. Kingff Ho K, 

V, i, Children will shortly take him for a Wall And set their 
Stone-bows in bis forehead. 2660 Act 12 Chas. Il c. 4 Sched. 
S.V., Bowes, vocat. stone-bowes of steel, the piece, x. s. 

Stouebreak (st^Q'nbrrik), lObs. [f. Stone 
+ Break sb,^ (or v,\ after Du. sieenbreek {f^-breke 
Kilian) = G. sleinbrech.l = Saxifrage i. (See 
also quot. 1739 and cf. Breakstone.) 

2548 Turner Names Herbes 87 The other duche saxifrage 
hath leaues lyke 'i'ymt & it may be called in english Time- 
stonebreakc. 2597 Gerarde Hetbal 11. ccxcv. 693 The first 
is called.. white Saxifrage, or white Stonebreake: The 
second is called golden Saxifrage, or golden Stonebreake, 
1739 p. Miller Gard. Diet. iT. Index, Stone-break, see 
AlchyxfiHla and Saxifraga. 1863 Prior Stone- 

break,. .so named from its supposed powerof rending rocks, 
and thence employed to breakstonein the bladder, 
tStone-brod. north. Obs. Also stan-, stane-. 

[f. Stone sb. ■¥ Brod A nail or peg for fixing 
stone slates ; a slate-pin. 

1363-4 in Finchale Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) p. Ixiv, 

Et V™ de stanbrods et lednaill’ emptis. 24x9 in Fabric Rolls 
York Minster (Surtees) 38 In v.m stanebrod, 6s. 8d. 2457 
Ibid, 69, xxj. m slonebrodes. 2343 Mem. Fatmiains Abb. 
(Surtees) 404 For one thousande stonebrode xiijd. 

Stonebuck (stdu'nbpk). Also 7"8 -bock. [f. 
Stone -f Buck found in OE., but formed 
afresh in the 16th c. after the Ger. form.] 

1 . The ibex : = Steinbock. 

c 2000 ^Elfric Gram. ix. (Z J 68 Hie cynyps Jjes stanbucca. 
1585 Hicins Junius' Homencl. 51/2 Tragelapkus,. .0. stone- 
buck or goatbart, x668 Charleton Onomast. 7 Capra Ibex 
..The Stone-bock. 1749 West Odes Pindar, etc. {2753) I- 
SS3 'The .. branching Stone-buck bearded like a Goat. 29x0 
A, Hilliers Master Girliu 59 She could see that chamois 
and stone-buck bad come down. 

2 . Bs Steenbok. rarr^. (Perh. an error.) 

2855 OciLViE Suppl., Stone-buck, the steinbok [X883 stcen- 
bokj, an animal 01 the antelope kind. 

Stone-cart. A cart for carrying stones. 

■ 7 ci 3S7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 559 In flekes cmpL 
pro le Stankart pro calce et sabulo canand. 2s, *557 
Lancs.^ Cheshire Wills{\ZZ4)bi Implements ofhusbandoc 
..a stone carte. 1867 J. K. Hunter Retrosp. dre 

iiL (19x2) 28 It was what was known as a stone cart— one 
without sides. .. 

Stone-cast, stone's cast. Nowr^ir^. [Cast 
sb, 1 c.l «= Stone’s throw. . , 

^ .X.300 C.rs.r M.^S 

^-fore his knijtis aU ^ ^ 

^ has a River a stone cast over. 

,Eo I was told thatone wasa-dying 

173,0 T. Boston x. I ^ i86z Mas. 

‘fl' ‘^SvTREVtsA Hlgdtn (Rolls) I. =is 

Sec^ Recent Sen XLI. 
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3 The house of one William Slatter..is..a stonys cast fro 
thehouse of John Johnson. 15^ Child Marnages 206 They 
mett William Plumpton a stones cast from the old house. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav.^^ His body.. buried., where 
not a stones cast further, sleepes Tom Cpriais bones. 1793 
Smeatos Edysione L. § 87 We got within a stone’s cast of 
the rock. x886 T. Frost Raitiu, Country' youmalist viii. 
(1888) 96 Within a stone’s ca<?t of the parish church. 

Stonechat (sto^'nitj^et), [f. Stone sh, + Chat 
sh.'i-, 'from the similarity between its alarm note 
and the striking together of two pebbles * (Swain- 
son).] A small bird, Praiincola (or Saxzcola) 
imbkola-, inhabiting heaths, commons, etc. in 
Britain and various parts of Europe. (Also called 
stonechat warbler.') Also improperly applied to 
several allied species, as the whinchat, P. rnbetra^ 
and the wheatear, S. cenanthe. Also, with defining 
word, applied to other species. 

1783 Latham Gen. S)’no/>sis Birds II. t. 448 Stone-Chat.. 
Motacilia I'uhicota. 1797 Bewick Brii. Birds I. 233 The 
Stonechat. Stone.smittc]h, Moor Titling. x8x7 Stephens m 
Shaxds Gen, ZooL X. 709 Stonechat Warbler. (Sylvia 
Rubicoia.) XB39 Macciluvray Brit. Birds II. 279 FruiU 
cicala Ritbicola. The Black-headed Bushchat. Stonechat, 
Stoncsmich. Stonechatter. x855 A. L.AoAM5inP<5/. 

Rev, IV. 325 A good many stone-chats spend the winter in 
Britain. 1872 J. H. Gurney Anderssan's Birds Dnmara 
Land 102 Praiincola torquata (Linn.) South-African Stone- 
chat. 1873 E. Balfour Cycl. India (ed. 2) V. 573/2 The pied 
stone-chat (Saxicola picata) may be seen hopping about in 
the Dekhan. 

Also called Stone-chacker, -chatter, -chat- 
terer, t-check (Steinchek). Also Stone-clink; 
Stone-siiatch, -smitch, etc. 

1853 Brit. Birds III. 170 Wheatear. Fallow- 

chat. White-tail. *Stone-chacker. 1544 Turner Avium 
Prsecip. lib, Qualls cst auicula Anglis ^stoncliattera, aut 
mortettera dicta. X783 Latham Gtn, Synopsis Birds \ \, i. 
450, 1 have ever thought it exactly imitating the clicking of 
two stones together, one being held in each hand. If others 
have thought the same, it will easily account for the reason 
of its being called the Stone-Chatter. 1837 M. Donovan 
Dom.Econ.ll, 145 The Stonechatter, although an insignifi- 
cant little bird, is prized by lovers of curious eattng. 1823 
A. Small Rom, Antig. Fife 235 The little light blue bird 
called the /’Stone-chatterer, from its delighting to be amongst, 
and building its nest under stones. x 663 Cm arlcton Onomast. 
88 Cstruleo^ the Clot-bird, Smatch, or *Stone-Check, x88s 
Swainson Prov, Nantes Birds ix Stonechat.. *Stone clink; 
Chickstone. 

Stone-coal (stou*nik^j*l). (Also as two words.) 
[Cf. Ger. sieinkohlej IJu. stecnhooll] 

+ 1 . Mineral coal, as distinguished from charcoal : 
= Coal sb. 5. Obs. 

1585H1GINS 7"«**«*Abw^«c/.377/2SeacoleiScnithescoIe t 
stone cole, looz K. Cahew CcrMvall i. 21 Stone cole, fetched 
out of Wales, ^ 1673 H. Stubde Further Vind. Dutch War 
App, 126 To digg for any Quarry of Stone, or Mine for Oare, 
or Stone-coles. 1741 Phil. Trans. XLI. 672 This Bishoprlck 
(Liege) has rich Alines of Houilte or Stone-coal. 

2. Any hard variety of coal, esp. anthracite. 

X708 T. C Compi, Collier (1845) *9 Stone-Ck>al is so 
called Because it has a sort of Stone, which is in the Bed or 
Vein of Coal, ijxx Phil. Trans. XXVII. 541 A (^oal like 
Cannal-Coal, by the Miners called Stone-Coal. 18*3 W, 
Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 366 Slaty Anthracite., is found in the 
coal-formation near Walsal in Staffordshire (Stone Coal). 
X877 Raymond Statist. Mines 237 Lignite, shale, stone-coal, 
and fire-clay.^ 2883 Gresley Coal-mining 2^2 Stone 
coal, anthracite,. .Also certain other very hard varieties of 
coal 

Stouecrop (stou'nkrpp). Forms : i stfincrop, 
4-5 stancropps, 5 stoon-, stoncroppo, 5-6 
stoncrop, 5-8 stone crop, 6 stone croppe, 7 
stone cropp, 8-9 stone-crop, 7** stonecrop. 
[OE, stoncrop : see Stone sb. and Crop sb. (? sense 
3).] The common name of Sedum acre (N.O. 
Crassntace^, a herb with bright yellow flowers 
and small cylindrical fleshy sessile leaves, growing 
in masses on rocks, old walls, etc. ; also applied 
(with or without defining word) to other species 
.ot Sedunij esp. those of similar growth, and of 
allied-genera, as the N, American Penthorum. 

c 1^0 Sax, Leechd. II. 354 Casque k®fan horn, slan crop. 
a 1387 Sinon. Barthot. (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Crassula minors 
vermicularis, an. stancroppe. cz^oo Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 
(1894) 185 Lcle herevpon a lynnen cloc^ wet in he iuys of 
stooncroppe. ^1450 M. E. Med.Bk. (Heinrich) 1x3 Item 
drynkc stancroppe wy)> wermot & hit wol slec hem,- 1548 
TvRNzn Names //eroes y2 Sedum,. .The seconde k3mde.is 
called in English thryft or stoncroppe. The thjTd kinde 
is called in Englishe Mouse tayle or litle stoncroppe. 2678 
pHiLUFS(cd. 4).Sionecrop,..nn Herbof a very hot tempera- 
ture, sharp and biting. 2777 Jacob Caial. Plants zo-i Sedum 
annuunt, Mountain Stone-crop. Ibid. 104 Sedum rejiexum, 
Yellow Stone-crop, or Prick-madam... acre. Stone- 
crop, or Wall-pepper. 5782 J. Scott Poet. IVhs. 100 Along 
my wall the yellow stonecrop grows. 2862 AIiss Braddon 
Lady Audley i, An ancient wall.. overgrown with trailing 
hy, yellow stonecrop, and dark moss. x866 Treas. Bot. 
86t/t Penthorum sedoides commonly goes by the name of 
Virginian Stonecrop in the United Stales. 

b. Stonecrop tree^ Shrub or Tree stonecrop : 
names for SnsLla {Salsola) fruticosa. 

czgxo Petiver Caial. Ray's Eng. Herbal Hah. vm, Tree 
Stonecrop. 1721 Mortimer^ Hush. II. 189 The greater 
Stone-crop Tree is a beautiful green. 2796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 278 Salsola..fntticosa.,%\xsx^ 
Stone^Irop, or Glaavs’orU ' ■ 

Sto2ie*cutter (stoa*niki>:t3i). 

1 * One who cuts or carves stone; a workman 


engaged in shaping stone for building, ornamental, 
or other purposes ; one who. carves figures or in- 
scriptions on stone. 

Stone-cutter' s disease ox phthisis fTca affection of the lungs, 
incident to stone-cutters, caused by inhaling the fine dust of 
the stones. 

2<4o in Lett, ^ Papers Hen. F/Z/fiSpS) XVI, 295 Dirrike 
Johnson, stone cutter. 2585 Higins yunius* Nomenct. S05/1 
Aa/iViifii^.-aquarrierjahcwerofstone: asionecuiter. 1605 
Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 63. 2684 Boyle Porousn. Solid Bodies 
vi. 202 The invention of staining or colouring white Marble, . . 
casually I^hted upon by an ingenious Stone-cutter in Oxford. 
1724 De roE TourGt. Brit. 1 . 111.69 This Island [Portland] 
..the Inhabitants being almost all Stone-Cutters, we found 
there was no very poor People among them.^ 1829 S. Shaw 
Siajffbrdsh, Potteries 131 'j'he old Inscription was almost 
effaced, when two of the parish servants , . paid a stone cutter 
to sink the letters. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Pled, (1880) x86 
Chalicosis pnlmonum is the name given to the pulmonary 
changes induced by the inhalation of stone-dust. It is also 
called stone-cutter’s phthisis. 1877 St. Mark's Rest 

XV. (2894) 47 Desiring to show, not a mere symbol of a living 
man, but the man himself, as truly as the poor stone-cutter 
can carve him. 2896 Leask Hugh Miller ii.^ 44 He was 
feeling the first effects of the stone-cutters’ disease. 2908 
W. M. Ramsay Luke the Physician xii. 362 Then I con- 
jecture that .. the stone-cutter accidentally omitted the fourth 
hexameter. 

b. A machine for cutting or shaping stone, 

2875 Knight Did. Mech.^ Stone-cutter, n machine for 
working a face on a stone or ashlar. ..It differs from the 
stone-dresser, which may be said to begin its duty after the 
surface is fairly flattened. 2B84 Ibid, Suppl. s. v. Stone 
Cutting Machine, Atchison’s stone cutter, 
f 2 . A surgeon who ‘cuts for the stone’ (Cut v. 
26 b); a lithotomist. Obs. 

2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Jmprov. (1746) 2x8 
No People in the World are more subject (than the Nether- 
landers] to that Disease {sc. stone), as the Number and Ex- 
cellency’ of Stone-cutters in that Country may plainly prove. 
1787 P/iH. Trans, LXXVIII. 32 The lLgyptians..had..not 
only regular physicians . . but likewise stone-cutters, oculists, 
aurists, &C. 

So Sto*ne-cxittting, the process or art of cutting 
or shaping stone ; also attrib. 

26x2 Cotcr., Statuaire, (the art of) Stone-cutting, or 
Statue-making. 2828 P. Nicholson {title) A popular., 
treatise on Masonrj’and Stone-cutting. 2838 Ht. M aktineau 
Western Trav. I. 225 The stone-cutting department. 

stoned (stound), ppl. a. and a. [f. Stone v. and 

zb. + -ED.] 

1 . Pelted with stones. 

1483 Caih. A$tgl, 359/* Stanyd, lapidaius. 

2 . + a. Built of stone ; fortified with stene. Obs. 
a 1400-30 H^ars Alex, 4352 Make we na vessall of virre. , 

Ne store staned strenthis. 
b. Paved with stones. 

2868 Rep, U. S. Commissioner AgHc. (1869) 356 De- 
pressions in the stoned surface cannot he well repaired with- 
out * picking up ’ the metal to the depth of several inches. 

+ 3 . Made of stoneware : « Stoke sb. attrib. 
(17 b). Obs. rarc“\ 

2593 N. Counttjf Witts (Surtees) II. 157 Twoe stoned potles 
garnished with silver. 

4 . Of a male animal (esp. a horse): Having 
testicles, not castrated, entire : «= Stoke sb, attrib. 

(17 0- ^Obs. 

2513 Douglas AEnets iv. Prol. 59 Quhow thine vndantit 
mycht Constrenis so sum tyme the stonil hors. 1535 Cover- 
dale yer. v. 8 In the desyre of vnclenely lust they are be- 
come like the stoned horse. 1559 in Kempe Losely MSS. 
(1836) 277, 1 do geve unto William More, esquire, ihre stoned 
coUes and ihre geldinges. 16x7 Moryson I tin. in. 133 They 
have no (Jueldings or ambling Nagges,..hut commonly use 
trotting and stoned Nagges. 268B/V«7. Trans.yNWi, X2i 
There Is a Law, that no Horse shall be kept stoned under a 
certain size. 

t b. trails/. Lascivious : cf. Stoke sb. 17 f. Obs. 
2607 R. CIarew] tr, Estienne's World 0/ Wonders 284 
These stoned Priests baue manifested by their practises [etc,]. 
•fS. Of fruit : Having a stone or stones. Ohs, 

2523 Douglas Hsneis iir. ix. xxi Stanit heppis, quhilk I on 
buskis fand. x68x Grew Musaeum 11. § t. ii. x88 A Stoned- 
Fruit in shape ..like a Quince. 2705 Beverley Hist, 
Virginia 11, iv,(i722) 212 Of stoned Fruits, I have met with 
three good Sorts: viz.. Cherries, Plums, and Persimmons. 

6 . Of fruit ; Deprived of the stone or stones. 

' 2728 E. S(mithI Compi. Houseiv. (ed. 2) 256 Put in 2 hand- 
fuls of ston'd Raisins. 2743 Lady's Companion (ed. 4) 1. 438 
Put in some Capers, ston'd (jlivcs, and a Drop of Vinegar. 
X764 Eliza Moxon Eng. Honsew. (ed. 9) 159 A pound of 
ston'd goosebemes. 1846 Sover Gastron. Regen. 533 Line 
a charlotte mould.. with various kinds of fruits (such as 
stoned cherries, strawberries, [etc.]). 2902 Daily Chron. 25 
Feb. 8/4 Butter a pudding mould, and cover the inside with 
stoned raisins. 

Stonedemel, variant of Stoukdjieal. 
Stone-dike, -dyke. (Also as two words.) 
[Cf. G. steindeuh^ A dike constructed of stone ; a 
stone fence or embankment. Also attrib. (in quot. 
= enclosed with a stone-dike). 
rSS,3“4 Extracts Burgh Bee. Bdin. (iB/x) 11. 289 The 
making of the stane dike on the north side of the South Loch, 
to hauld in the watter lhairof. ^ 1731 Mem. Capt. Creichton 
in Swijlstyks. ijytn) X. 225 Sir John Cogheran lay with a 
Party, in a Stone-Dike-Park, about ten Miles off. 1842 J. 
Atros* Vom. Econ. (1857) 159 Stonc.dikes are of all fences 
the readiest and most complcte.,,Stone.dike inctosures are 
generally of drj- stone. 

Hence gtone-diko v., intr. to build stone-dikes ; 
Stone-diked (-daikt) a., enclosed with stone-dikes; 
Stone-diker, one who builds stone-dikes. 


1870 J. Brown Ac//. (r907) 201 They had been slonedyking 

since October. iZpjy/laUg Hews 30 Sept. 6/2 Some vill.age 
sanctuaiT on a Yorkshire or Lancashire upland among the 
stone-dyked fields. 1901 R. M. F. Watson Clesehum iii. 37 
David was a stone-dyker by trade. ' ^ 

Stone-fly- An insect of the family PerUdsc, 
whose larvse are found under stones in streams ; esp. 
Perla bicandaia, much used (in the larval or the 
perfect state)_ as a bait in angling ; also, an artificial 
fly made in imitation of this. Also attrib, 
a 2450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 23 In May take a ston 
flye and \}e bub vndur ke cow torde and the dor worme (etc.j. 
2653 Walton Angler iv. 97 There are as many sorts of flies 
as there be of fruits :..as the dun flie, the stone flie, the red 
file, [etc.]. 2742 Compi. Family-Piece ii. ii. 334 The Stone 
or May Fly, the Body make of Black Wool.,, and the Wings 
make of a Drake's Down. 2842 E. Newman Hist, Insects 
107 The May-flies or caddews, stone-flies, &c., frequent 
watery places. 2872 J. G. Wood Insects at Home 265 Larva 
of May-flies , . I take in plenty, but not one single Slone*fiy 
larva have I found. 2896 Lvdekker Ro}\ Nat. Hist Vi. 
271 The stone-fiie.s {Pertidas). 

stone-fruit. 

1 . [Stone sb. 12.] A fruit having the seed or 
kernel surrounded by a ‘ stone ’ or hard endocarp 
within the pulp ; a drupe. (Also collectively : cf. 
Fruit sb. 2 a.) 

*S*3"34 Fitzherb. Hush. § 140 All maner of stone fruite, 
and nuties. 2600 Suhflet Country Farm 111. xHv. 5x1 Plum 
trees, and other trees bearing stone fruit. 2675 Cotton 
Planters Man. tille-p., All sorts of Fruit-Trees, whether 
Stone-fruits, or Pepin-fruits. 2842 Loudon Suburban flort 
442 It ought not to be gathered till it is quite ripe, which in 
stone fruitsand berries is known by its softness and fragrance. 
2883 Evang. Mag. Oct. 460 The kind of fruit called a 
‘ Drupe,', .generally known as a ‘ stone-fruit '. 

attrib. 2722 Mortimer Husb, (ed. 5) II, 305 Stone-Fruit 
Trees generally bear on the Branches of the foregoing Year. 
»BSS Delamer Kiich. Card. {i86x) 145 Stone-fruit-lrees are 
almost always budded instead of being grafted. 

2 . (As two words.) [Stoke 2d, 17 b.] Imita- 
tion fruit made of stoneware, used as chimney 
ornaments. 

2852 Lond.Lahour\. 371/1 Of stone fruit thereare 

now usually six street sellers.. .The fruit is principally made 
at Chesterfield in Derbyshire. . .The most saleable fruits are 
apples, pear.*?, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, and cu- 
cuml)ers. The cucumbers, ivhich are sometimes of pot as 
well as of stone, .are sometimes made to serve for gin-bottles. 
Stouegall, corruptform ofSTAKiEL,thekestrel. 
2602 Fuldecke 2nd Pt. Parallel Ep, Ded. 2 A pray to 
be pursued, not of the Stonegallc, the Musketlc, and the 
Merlin, but of, .birdesofan higher wing. 2863 H. 0 . Adams 
Birds of Prey 47 Tlte Kestrel, variously called Kastrcl, 
Windhover, Stonegall, Steingall or Stannel. 

Stonege, obs. form of Stonehenge. 
Stonehatch (si^a-nhcetj). [f. Stoke 
? stem of Hatch (see quot. 1882-4).] The ring- 
plover or stone-plover, ^gialitis hiaticula. 

2852 Maccillivrav Brit. Birds IV. ixCChnradrius Hiati, 
cula. TheCommonRing-plover.. .Stonehatch. StonePlover, 
2882-4 yarrelPs Bfit. Birds (ed. 4) III. 258 The nest is only 
a slight hollow in the sand but sometimes, .lined orcovered 
with a number of small stones about the size of peas, upon 
which the eggs are laid, and this habit has gained for the 
Ringed Plover.. the provincial name of Stone-hatch. 
Stonelxeuge (sldunhcndg). Forms; a, 2 
Stanenges, StanoDbeng, Stanbeng, 3-4 Ston* 
boDg(e, 5 Stone bengles, Stonehenges, 5- 
Stonehenge. S. C stonege, 7 stonage. [fi 
Stone sb , ; the second element may have meant 
something ^hanging’ or supported in the air: cf. 
OE. hinge-clif ‘ prseruptum ’ (Suppl. to jElfrids 
Glossary ) ; in the compound the word was prob. 
originally plural. . 

Aspuriousformjya«^?«^W/ occurs in some Latin chronjelrt 
(a 7500) in connexion with a slorj’ of a massacre of British 
nobles by Hengist at Stonehenge.] 

Name of a celebrated stone circle on Salisbury 
Plain ; hence applied allusively to similar structures 
elsewhere. 

a. 22., Henry of Huntingdon i. (Rolls) 12 
Quatuorautem sunt, quaj mira videntur in Anglia.. .Swun- 
dumest, apud Stanenges. n.. Geoffrey of Monm. Hsst. 
Bnt, XI. iv, (1844) 204 Inlra lapldum structuram sepultus 
fuit, quae baud longe a Salesueria mira arte comi^ita, 
Anglorum lingua Stanheng nuncupatur, 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 3222 Ac arst was be king ybured..Wipinne pe place 
of stonheng [v.rr, J>estonheng; stonhenge]. 1470 HARUWC 
Chron. Ixx. (1812) 227 The Giauntes carole, ..The stow 
hengles [r.n Stonehenges], that noweso named been. /wo. 
Ixxxvi. 250 Whiche called Is the stone Hengles Stone, 
hengej. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 251 (Wilsnire) 
Certaine mighty and unwrought stones, . . upon the beads of 
which, others like ouerthwart peeces do beare and rest 
Crosse wise,., so as the whole frame seemelh to bang; wh«eoi 
we call it Stonehenge, a 2722 Toland Hist. Druids Coll. 
Pieces (1726) I, 23 Hard by is her Temple; being a sort^ot 
diminutive Stonehenge. xSot J, Barrow Trav. S.A/rua 
J. 373 The,. fragments.. rolling from the upper ridges, bad 
tumbled on each other, forming natural. .colonnades, and 
Stonehenges. 2822 Scott Pirate xl, A rising ground, 
whence they commanded a full view of the Orcadian Stone* 
henge. 2840 Dickens Old C, Shop xxxvi, A drearj’ waste 
of cold potatoes, looking as eatable as Stonehenge. 

/ 3 . 2547 Boorde Introa.Knovsl. i, (1870) 120 Vpon tbeplayo 
of Salysburj’ is the stonege, whychc is certayne great ston^. 
some standyng, and some lyengc^ ouertbawart. 2647, G. 
Hooke Belides As who with skill,. .bis journey manage 
will, Does often from ihc beaten road withdraw, Or to be- 
hold a Stonage, taste a Spaw, Or [etc.], a s 6 go [Gibbo^] 
Fools Bolt soon shot at Stonage in Heame P. Langiofis 



STOZSTEHOBE. 

Ckren. II. 505 The Israelites. .did by God's command erect 
a stonage of twelve Stones in the midst of Jordan. X70X C, 
Leslie Short Method tvith Deists i. (ed. 3) Ther is the 
Stonage in Salisbury-Plain.^ Everybody knows it. Ibid.i^ 
Now let us Compare this with the Stonage, as I maycall it, 
or Twelve Great Stones set up at Gilgal. 

f Stoneliore. Obs, Also 5 stonore, (5 ston- 
nord, 7 stonnard, (aton-oliore). [f, Stokk sb, \ 
the second clement is obscure.] = Stonecrop 
{Sedttm acre or .S’, reflexttm')* 
a 1400-50 Stockh, Med, MS, 173 Stonore or stoncrop; 
crassula minor. X54X Bk. Properties Herbs B vj, Cra-ssula 
minor. Thys herb is called Stoneliore or Stonecroppe. 1570 
Langham Card. Health 62"^ Stonhorc or wall-pepper, causelh 
vomite, taken with vineger, ..and is good against feuers, 
*S ?7 Gerarde Herbal n. cxxxvii. 4x5 The Englishmen [call 
this] Stonecrop and Stonehore, little Stonecrop, Pricket, 
[etc.]. Ibid. Suppl., Stonnord is Stonecrop. 1640 Parkin- 
son Thent. Bot. 73s Wee [call it] in English Pnckmadam, 
Stonecrop or Great Stonecrop,.. Stonehore and Mousetaile. 
1665 Lovell / f^a/(ed. a) 4x7 Stonehore, see Stone pepper, 
or Stone crop. Stonnard and Stonehore, see Stonecrop. 
Stone-horse. [Stonej^. t;/,] An uncastrated 
or entire horse ; a stallion. Now only dial, 

1600 J. PoRY tr. Led s Africa iii, 156 They carrie stone- 
horses about with them, which for a certaine fee, they will 
let others haue to couer their mares. 1679 Shadwell Tt-ite 
IVidov} 111. 43 I'll hojd you six to four of the Gelding against 
the Mare ; gold to silver on the bay Stone.horse against the 
Flea-bitten. X78X W, Blane Ess. Huntin^^ (1788) 69 The 
Doctor galloped bis grey stone-horse forty miles on end. 
1847 Nicolas Sir C. Hatton 340 In the 33rd Hen. VIII. an 
Act was passed that..ever3’ other person whose wife wore 
any French hood., should maintain one stone trotting horse. 
[The Act itself h.as stoned^ 

b. Applied allusively to a man. 

1580 Fulice Dangerous Rock 167 But what if your popish 
geldings, by neyingateuery mans wife,..proue them sclues 
to be stone horses. 1640 Shirley Si, Patrick v. i. H 2, 
Cannot a Mare come into the ground, but you must be leap- 
ing you stone horses. 

C. attrib. 

1546 in Phillipps Wills (C1830) 487 A stone horsse colte. 
X72S E. Compl, Hotiseso. (ed. s) 243 Strain the 

Posset on 7 or 9 globules of Stone-Horse dung tied up in a 
cloth. 1836 R. Furness Astrologer n. Wla. (1858) 152 
Bear’s grease,.. fox-lungs, stone-horse warts. 

stone jug. (Also with hyphen.) 

L A jng- made of stoneware. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Ind. ii. 90 Yet would you..raile 
vpon the Hostesse of the house, . , Because she brought stone- 
lugs, and no seal'd quarts. 1906 Westm. Gas. 22 June 8/2 
The Apollinaris Co. ..now bottles the water in stone jug<. 

2 . s/an^. A nickname for Newgate prison, or for 
a prison in general. 

1796 Grose's Diet, Vulgar T.Ced. 3), Newgate, 

or any other prison. 1838 Dickens O, Twist xliii, He shall 
be kept in the Stone Jug, Charley, like a gentleman. 

f StOXie*latll« north. Obs» In 4 stanlat, 5 
stanelatte. A lath on which stone slates were 
fastened with * stone-brods ' (see Stone-brod), 
X370-X Durham Ace. (Surtees) 209 Et in mill, stanlat 
enipt. cum cariagio ad dictam ecclesinm, 12 s. xd. X42X 
Fabric Rolls York (Surtees) 44 In m. m. st.anelattes 

emptis, cum cariagio de Byrnand de Cattail, 14$. 8d. 

Stoneless (std^o-nles), a. [f. Stone + -LESS.] 
Destitute of stone or stones ; having or containing 
no stone. 

x8*3 Cobdett Rsir. Rides (1885) I. 264 A fine, bulterj', 
stoneless loam. 189S F. Davis SHchester 62 In a stoneless 
country, the fabric of the deserted city would rapidly be 
appropriated as building material. 

b. Having no tombstone. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 654 The nameless, stoneless, lime- 
filled grave-hole. x88a J. Walker fauni to Auld Reekie 
162 A digging sexton, .points to a stoneless grave. 

c. Of fruit : see Stone sb, 12. 

x8is J. Smith Panorama Set. <5- Art II. 673 Barberryj. . 
stoneless. i860 Times 14 Nov. 9/6 A favorite fruit with 
the Chinaman is the classic lotos.. ; it is full of stoneless 
kernels. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. I. 243/2 Stoneless 
sultana raisins from Smyrna. 

Hence Sto'nelessness. 

X891 Athenxum 30 May 708/1 Is it quite certain that the 
vallum. .is not. .marked by the same virtual stonelessness? 

Stonelet (stoo-iilet). nonce-wd. [f. Stone si. + 
-LET.] A little stone. 

1899 Edin. Rea. Apr. 326 Black and white stonelets. 

Stone-lUy. . . .. , 

Name for a fossil crinoid or encrinite, from its 
resemblance to a lily on its stalk. 

1808 Paekinsoh Organic Rem. II. r?. The Enennus, 
Lilium laiidium, or Stone Lily. 1828 G. Young Ceol.Sum’. 
Yorks. Coast 207 Zoophytes distmmished by the names 
Encrinites and Pentacrinites, or the more familiar term 
Stone lilies. i 88 t CasseRs Nat. Hist. V. 154 Other Groups, 
such as the Stone Lilies and Sea Anemones. 

Stonemaiii (stdn-nmsen). PI. -men. 

1 . Printing. A compositor who imposes pages 
of type on the imposing-stone. 

2875 SooTHWAKO Diet. Typogr. 2904 De Vinne Mod. 
Book Composition 301 (Cent.SuppL) Front and tail margins 
can be most accurately made by the stoneman, for they can- 
not be predetermined with precision by guesswork. 

2 . Coal Mining. A man employed in dririnp; 
stone-headings,and inmakingandrepairing‘'roads . 

1883 Gresley Gloss, Coalmining. 1891 Star 8 3/4 

All the enginemen were doing eight hours shifts, while ine 
•stonemen and others did still more: 

3 . A man who works in stone; a stone-cutter, 
stonemason. 
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jpxa E. Rhys in Rev, Nov. 5x7 He saw the bob- 
*’^°hit.s above the stoneman’s pit. 

Stonemason (ston‘n|m^i:s*n), sb. [f. Stone sb. 

+ Mason j^.l] A workman who shapes and lays 
stones in building : = Mason sb.^ i. 

Stonemason's lung (Path.): cf. stone-cutter's disease 
(Stone-cutter x). 

1S09 Lond. Chron, 22 Aug. 181/2 Seven stone-masons 
were landin^^ a stone in Cumberland-street. x8z4 Scott 

ti p Jock Ashler the stane-mason, that ca's him- 

sell an arkiteck. 1905^ Rolleston Dis, Liver 285 An 
analogous form [of hepatic cirrhosis] associated with stone- 
mason s lung-silicosis. 

Hence Stonemason trans, to carve or work 
as a stonemason ; Stone-masonry, the art of, or 
work executed by, a stonemason ; « Masonry i, 2. 

1859 Dickens Lett, (1880) II.^9S One of the balustrades of 
the destroyed old Rochester bridge has been,. presented to 
me by the contractor, .and has been duly *slonemasoned 
and set up on the la^m. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxii, De- 
spite the superior advantage of *stonc.raasonry. 1897 A. 
Drucker tr. Iherinfs Evol, Aryan 110 The difference be- 
tween timber-work and stone-masonry. 

StoXLCU (stauTien), a. Now only dial, or rare 
arch. Forms: a. i at6nen, 3 steenen, 2-3 stenen. 

2-3 atanen, 4 stoonen, 5 stonnn, 5-6 -yn, 
(7 atoneing), 3-5, 9 stonen. [OE. stknen =* 
OFris. steinen, OHG., MHG. stcintn, Goth. 
stainein-s OTeut. * 5 tainmo- f. ^stamo-z Stone sb. 
The & forms are refashioned after the sb.] 

L Made or consisting of stone: = Stone atirib* 

I 07 n). 

( a 900 O. E, Martyrol. 15 May 82 God sealde. .his bebodu 
..on tivam stasnenum bredum. trxaos Lay. 9241, & al 
abuten ouer al he makede stacnene wal. Ibid, 12424 iEnne 
strongne stanene wal. Ibid, 14227 peruppe sienene [1275 
stonenc] wal. a 1225 Ancr, R, 378 Inelled o rode, and ine 
stonene ^ruh bicluscd. 1388 Wyclif 2 Cor, in. 3 Writun.. 
not in stony [&.n stonen] tablis, but in fietschli tablisof herte, 
c 1400 AAoI. Loll. 90 pe bepun men had sex kyndis of simi- 
lacrls, cleyen, treen, brasuo^ stonun, sllueren, & golden. 

C X4SO .5rT//404 Crete houngir brekithe herd stonen wall yn 
hirgrete nede. 1528 in Phillipps /kV/A(c 1830) 106 My great 


stonen tablets, but on lleshen tablets. Mod. dial. [Berks.) 
Have you come over the stonen bridge? (i.e.astone thrown 
across a ditch or narrow stream.] 

\\s.fig. Obs. 

97X Dlickl, Horn. 105 Hie wseron stjcnenre heortan & 
blindre, 1430-40 Lyoc. Bochas iv. tx. (1554) 105 b, No man 
had so hard a stonen bert That might. .his lytn kepe dr>'e. 

2 . Made of stone ware: » Stone 5 ^.a//r?'A (17 b), 

c xooo Ags, Cosp. John ii. 6 Pter waron so 81 ice aset six 
stsnene [c xx6o Hatton sttnenc] wster-fatu. c xaoo Ormin 
24029 Sexe stanene fctless. CX440 Promp, Part>, 
Stonyn pott or oher wessel. 

Stoiie*parsley« The umbelliferous herb Sison 
Amomum\ also applied to Seseli Libanotis and 
other species (Mountain Stone-parsley), Sison being 
then sometimes distinguished as Bastard Stone- 
parsley. 

1548 Turner Names of Herhes 61 Pctroselinum named in 
latine Aplum saxatile is not our commune persely. .but.. an 
other herbe, as 1 do ihynke,. .Whiche may be called in eng- 
lishe stone persely or Lumberdy parsely. 2635 Swan 
spec. Mundi[\^^o) 218 There isApium Hortense, garden- 
parsley; and apium palustre, water parsley (which is Small- 
age) and Apium montanum, mountain Parsley; and Petra- 
pium, or Pctroselinum Macedonicum, which we in England 
call Stone Parsley, 1744 J. Wilson Synopsis Bril. Plants 
68 Situn aromaticum Sison C^.. Bastard Stone-parsley. 
Ibid. 72 Apium petroeumseu monta/ium album... Mounltitn 
Stone Parsley. 1857 Anne Pratt Flotver. PI. III. 5 Sison 
(Stone Parsley). 1858 A. Irvine Handbk. Brit, Plants 592 
Libanotis. . . Mountain Stone-Parsley. 

Stone-pine* [— de pien’ei cf, also G. 

steihpime (in some Diets.). The reason for the 
name is obscure ; it has been supposed to refer to 
the hardness of the seeds.] A species of pine-tree, 
Finns Pinea^ a native of Southern Europe and the 
Levant, with edible seeds. Also applied to other 
species, as P, Cembra (Swiss Stone-pine). 

17S9 i*- Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 7) s.v. PimtSf The 
cultivated Pine Tree, commonly called the Stone Pine, 
2785 Martyn Lett, Bot, xxviii, 444 The Stone-Pine has 
also double leaves. 1846 Linoley Veg, Kingd. 229 [ 7 he 
seeds] of the Stone Pine of Europe, Pinus Pinea,..{and of] 
Pinus Cemhra, Pinus Lambertiana..are all eatable when 
fresh. 1887 G. Nicholson Diet. Card. s.v. PinuSf P. 
Cembra. Swiss Stone Pine. 

attrib. 1822 /fFr/wx II. 49S P[inus) Pinea. Stone 

Pine Tree. 2874 Stewart & Brandis Flora N, West India 
516 The celebrated Stone Pine forest. .near Ravenna. 2875 
Kingston tr. fules Vertices Abandoned vii. (1886) 90 [The 
monkey] ate with relish some stone pine almonds. 

Stone-^iteb.. 'iOls. [C Stone sh. (see I7c)-k 
Pitch sbf Cf. G. steinfeeh, bitumen.] 

1 . Pitch in the solid form ; hard or dry pitch. 

c I4SO M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 174 Spaynj-sche c^e 
& stanpicche. [Harl. MS. 1600 half a pond of stanpiche.] 
*579 Langham C 7 an/. Health 493 Stone ordrie Pitch, bath 
the vertues of Tarre or liquid Pilch, but not so strong. 
Holland Camden's Brit, i, 411 PJankes^ of oke wim nailes 
driven into them, cemented with stone-pitch, 1668 Cjiakle- 
TON Onomast. 236 Z»//wwr«.. Stone-Pitch, 

2 . (Meaning obscure.) . 

1589 in H. H.'ill Soe. Elis. Age (1886) 225 Supper eodem. 

A shoulder of mutton,.. Bred & bwe,.. Stone pytene. 


STONERS THROW. 

Stoner ^ (st^u*n3i). Also 4 staner, [f. Stone 
z'. +- er 1 .] One who stones or pelts with stones 
(esp, so as to kill). 

rtX3So Stephen 217 in Horslm. Altengl, Leg. (1881) 30 
Saul, bat pe staners clothes held. C1440 Promp. Pa^, 
411 f I Stonare, or he pzt slonythe . . lapidaior. 1623 Bing- 
HAM Xenophon 99 The Stoners of the Ambassadors. x68o 
C. NESSECAwrc/t/fxVA 359 With this word, as with a stone, 
he knockt those stoners, for such they would have been to 
the woman, on the bead. 1867 Liddos in J. O. Johnston 
Life tjr Lett, v. (1904) 210 The stoners of St Stephen. 

Stoner 2 (stou-nsi). [f. Stone sb. + -er 1.] 
f 1 . One skilled in precious stones: = Lapidary 
sb, 1 b, Obs. 

C2440 Gesta Rom. Ixv. 286 (HarL MS.) Gwido,.wcnt to 
a Stoner, and saidc to bj'm, *good man, I pray be tell me be 
vertu of kis ston.’ 

2 . In comb, with prefixed numeral : .A person 
weighing, or a horse carrying, (so many) stone 
(Stone sb. 14). 

X862 Whvte Melv’ille Inside Bar ill. 264 Your nags is 
hardly thirteen-stoners, sir— not in a counirjriike this. x8o6 
Conan Doyle Rodney Stone xvii. 293 ' Your man brought 
the scale down at thirteen-three and Harrison at thirteen- 
eight.' * He's a fiftcen-stoner from the loins upwards ’, cried 
Dutch Sam. 

stone-raw. Sonthemized form of Stake-kaw. 

xfea Scott Minstrelsy II. 215 The usual dres'? of the 
fairies is green ; though on the moors, they have been some- 
times observed in heath-brown, or in weeds dyed with the 
stoneraw, or lichen. 2853 G. Johnston Bot. E. Bord. 263 
Pannelia .Stoneraw : Staney-rag. It is em- 

ployed., in dyeing stockings and nightcaps of a dirty orange- 
brown colour. 

t StO’nem, tr. Obs. [Corrupt form of Stonen: 
cf. Earthern, and G. steinei'n.'] « Stonen i. 

*753 W. Maitland Hist. Edin, r. i. xi The Buildings 
which before had Stonern Fronts, were now converted into 
Wood. 2822 Scott Nigel ii, The West-Port is of stonern 
work. 

Stonei^ (st^u-nari). rare, [f. Stone jA +-zby.] 
An artificial collection or pile of stones ; a rockery. 

2833 Loudon Eneyel. Archil. § 1979 Stoneries, as they are 
sometimes called, might be made little geological museums. 
28B9 Advt.f Seeds for Stoneiy or Grotto, 

Stonesfield (sttjumzfnd). Name of a village 
in Oxfordshire ; used attrib. in Stonesfield slate 
(( 7 rp/.), a stratum of thin-bedded limestone and 
calcareous sandstone forming part of the Great 
Oolite series in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 

Stonesfeld slates^ i.e. slabs of limestone from this forma- 
tion, are used for roofing. 

2839 G. Roberts DiH, Geot.y Sionesfeldy near Oxford ; 
slate containing pterodactyles, &c., a lower portion of the 
gr«t oolite. 2855 Orr's Ctre, Sci., Inorg. Nat, 72 Great 
oolite, Stonesfield slate, Fuller’s earth. 1865 Pace Handbk. 
Geol, TermSf Stonesfield J’/n/e,.. celebrated for its being 
the rock in which English geologists first detected mamma- 
lian remains, .of Secondary epoch. 2885 Geikie TexUbk. 
Ceol, VI. iii. (ed. 4) 795 The fo<;sils of the Stonesfield Slate 
are varied and of high geological interest. 

Stone-shot. 

1 . (Shot jAI 14.] Stones used as missiles, esp. as 
shot for cannon : cf. Stoke sb. 5 g. Also a single 
stone nsed as a cannon-ball. 

2667 Pepys Diary 28 Apr., A ship of near 500 tons was 
there founL. supposed of pueene Elipbeth's time, ..with 
n great deal of stone-shot in her, which was shot then in 
use. 272* Motteux Quix. iir. viii. (2749) I. 284 The other 
slaves.. pouring vollies of stone-shot at the guards. 1876 
VoYLE fic Stevenson MUit. Diet, 420/r, 19x0 Encycl. Brit, 

II, 685/2 [In 2807] a stone-shot weighing some 700 lb. cut 
the mainmast of Admiral J. T. Duckworth’s flagship in two. 

f b, [Shot sb,^ 7 b.] The act of discharging 
stones from a gun. Obs, 

269a in Capt. Smith’s Seaman's Gram. ii. xvi. 223 In 
loading your Gun for a Stone-shot you are not to give her 
the same Charge of Powder as for one of Lead or Iron. 

2 , [Shot sb.'^ S.] = Stone's throw. 

2847 Tennyson Princess v, 51 He show’d a tent A stone- 
shot off. 

Stone-smatclij -sznitch (sUanismsetJ, 
-smitj). Also -smach, -smioh, corruptly -smick, 
•sxnickle. £f. Stone jA + Sstatch sbl^ Cf. G, 
steinschnidtzer^ A name for the Stonechat (also 
applied to the wheat-ear). 

2668 Wilkins Char. 251 Living. .upon stony plac^ 
or open Heaths. .Slone Smich. a 267a Willuchby Ornith. 

II. XV. § 3 (1676J 169 Oenanthe nostra tertia*. Muscica/a 
iertia A]drov...The Moor-Titling : The Stone-smich or 
Stone-chalter. 2709 J. Lawson Hist, Carolina 246 The 
Snow-Birds are most numerous in the North Parts ot 
America... They are like the Slones Smach, or Wheat-bars. 

1736 Ainsworth, Stonesmickle (bird), Muscinapa. 

Grose Prov, Gloss, (ed. 2) Stone-chat or ^one- 

smatchf the bird called in the south a wheat-ear. 2797 
Stonechat]. . , » 

Stone's throw (st^a-nz,kr^« 0 - Also (fcrem 

etTe tLow7[THB0)V sb.^ 6.] The disteece Aat 
a stone can be thrown by the hand ; vague y 
for a short or moderate distance. 


Niger here .is ‘not jnor« tbzn a 

T Js/s » CAW.A.TH Cmde IYfgtrMd,h. ig The niii» of 
the litlfc chapel are irithtn a etone-throw of the road. J^S 
W- M. Maci^eesou Ck. ff Fnory Monymusk u 41 The 



STONE-STILL. 
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STONING. 


little Romanesque church and tower. .were built. .within a 
stone throw of their altar. ^ ^ m 

Stone-stilly odv, and predicative adj, [See 
Stone sb, 1 9 and Still adv, and a . ; cf. Stock- 
still.] As still as a stone ; perfectly still or 
motionless. Usually after sit<i stand., He, etc. 

axzzt Alter, 7 ^, ^14 SItte 5emld Marieston-stille ed Codes 
fet, and hereneS him one. C127S tJeg, Saints 1. {Peter) 
491 pe body lay stan still, c 1475 tt uni. Hare 42 Jac Wade 
base a dogge..^vyll take a bull. And hold hym ston-styll. 
XS9S Shaks. John iv. i. 77, I will not struggle, i will stand 
Slone still. x668 L’Estrange Vis. Quev. vii. 212 At the very 
name of Priest, . . Lucifer stood stone-still, as mute as a fish. 

? 1718 Pope Let. to Duke Buckhtn. Wks. 1886 X. 149, 1 ima- 
gined it had been a village in Amphion's time, where all the 
cottages having taken a country dance together, bad . . stood 
stone-still with amazement ever since. 1859 Meredith R, 
Peverel i, She lay stone-still in a trance of terror, 
flj. Perfectly quiet or silent. Obs, 

1338 R. Brukne Chron, (1725I 266 Nouper suld werri hi 
lond, no in water hi schip, Bot hold pam stone stille in pes 
at her cuntre. c 1425 Seven Sag, (P.) 1735 Scho sewyd hyr 
modyr wylle. And went horn al ston stille. 

t Sto'ixesuck. Obs, In 3 stoansnke. [f. Stone 
sb. + Suck v.'} Parsley. 

C1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 556/11 Petrosillum, 
petesil, stoansuke. 

Stoue-Wally sb. Now usually as two words. 

1. A wall built of stones; now esp. of rough 
stones without mortar, as a fence between fields, etc. 

C825 Vesp, Psalter\x\\\\ jl Stanwalle [fiativei gl. macJie* 
War], c 1205 Lay. 15846 Nulle hit nauere god. . hat hi castel ' 
stonde..ne nauere histan walstilleneligge. C1385CHAUCER 
L, G, IP. 713 Hiere was but a ston wal hem be-tweene. 
1463 Buiy wills (Camden) 20 The stoon wal be the strctc ' 
syde. 1546 J. Heywood Prov, C1S67) 39 Hunger perseth 
stone wall 1621 in Trans, Cumh, ^ Weslm, Archseol. Soc, 
(1903) III. 15s That all the Tennants. .make their dike., 
with Stonewall Five foote high with Cape and Coble. 

1640 Lovelace Poems, To Althea iv, Stone Walls doe 
not a Prison make. 17158 Pennant Brit, Zooh II. 269 
Hills, especially those that are fenced with stone wall& 1856 
Emerson Engl, Traits y, Wks. (Bohn) II, 43 The last Re- 
form-bill took away political power from a mound, a ruin, 
and a stone-wall, whilst Birmingham and Manchester.. had 
no representative, 1908 [Miss E. Fowler] Beiw. Trent 4* 

A ncnolme sx A low stone wall and coping. 

2. Australian Polii, slang. Parliamentary ob- 
struction, or a bod)' of obstructives : cf. stone-wall 
vb., etc. below. 

1876 Jan. XXIL 1387 (Morris) Mr. G. 

Paton Smith wished to ask. .whether the six members., 
constituted the * stone wallL. which was to oppose all pro- 
cess? 1898 Daily News 22 Oct. 2/1 The New Zealand 
Legislation. .indulging in what is known in colonial par- 
lance as a * stone wall , 

3. attrib, and Comb, 

, ^ 1880 * Brooksby * Hunting Countries ii. 20X Stonewall 
jumping. Ibid, 205 Here you get on to the stone wall 
country, and may not see a hedge all day. 1890 Catholic 
News 20 Sept. 7/3 It displayed., the usual stone-wall stupid- 
ity. 1895 Lo. Salisbury in Standard 6 July $ When a 
Standing CommiUee by a stonewall majority passed every 
word of a Bill in spite of every attempt to amend it. 1901 
Daily Chron, 29 Aug. 6/3 What excellent stone- wall jumpers 
almost all the horses were. 

Hence Stonewall z/. {a) intr,^ Cricket slang, to 
block balls persistently, to play solely on the de- 
fensive ; also transf, ; (^) PoUt. slang, orig, and 
chiefly Australian, to obstruct business by lengthy 
speeches or otherwise, to practise obstruction ; also 
irans. to obstruct (business). Stone-walled (-wpld) 
a,, having or enclosed by a stone wall or walls. 
Stonewaller, one who 'stone-walls* (in either 
sense). Stone-walling vbl. sb,, {a) the process of 
walling with stone; cotter, (usually as two words) 
stone walls collectively, or a length of stone wall ; 
{b) Cricket and PoUt. slang, persistent blocking or 
obstruction (see stonewall vb. above) ; also attrib. 
Stone- walling a,, that 'stonewalls obstruc- 

tive. 

xZQg PlayedOn 34 A brother professional, .began to *stonc- 
T^'all in a distracting manner. ‘ Take care of your wicket 
and let the runs take care of themselves,' w'as his motto. 
19x4 Daily News 15 Apr, 9 Complaint that the Church has 
been too long stone-walling was made at the annual con- 
ference of the Wesley Guild. 1916 Contemp. Rev, Nov. 
576 Obstruction did not merely consist in stonewalling 
Government business, 1786 G. Frazer Dove's Flight 41 
She takes her flight to her *slone-\\'aUed refuge. 1891 
Field s Mar. 345/3 Barchard in goal.. showed marvellous 
stopping powers.. .In him the North possess a regular 
‘*£tonew2dler*. 1799 A. Young View Agric, Lincoln, 32, 
518 yards of chopped *stone walling. 1875 Encycl, Brit. 

II. 38B/2 Over thb structure there was clearly another, .as 
extensive remains of fine stone-walling still exist. 1880 
Gentl. Mag. Jan. 64 If * *stonc-walIing ' tactics are adopted 
by the oppositionists, 1892 Pall Mall Gaz, 5 Sept, x/2 It 
is'for cru^ct such as this,, that the opponents of stone- 
walling sigh, X902 Daily Chron, 23 Apr. 3/2 Of ‘stone- 
•walling* cricketers, Lord Granrille [Gordon) entertains a 
very poor opinion. 

Stoneware (stoanwesi). (Also with hyphen, 
or as two words.) -A hard dense kind of pottery 
W'are, made from very siliceous clay, or a mixture 
of clay with a considerable amount of flint or sand. 

1683 Dighy's Ckym, Seer, ii. 207 Take an Earthen Pan of 
Stone-ware. 1747 Berkelby Tar-water in Plagtte Wks, 

III. 487, 1 use tar-water made in stone ware or earthen very 
well glazed. 1827 Faraday Chem, Manip. xv. (1842) 373 
Bottles, .on sand, placed in 'a bowl or cup of common stone 


ware. *880 Janvier Praet. Keramics 136 Very fine stone- 
wares, mostly iron-body, are made in Japan and China, 
b. attrib, 

1783 J, Tail's Directory Glasgow (1872) 54 Oliphant 
Francis, stone ware dealer, King's street 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem, (cd. 3) IL 302 The paper, while still moist, is applied 
to the stoneware biscuit and pressed upon it. 1829 S. Shaw 
Staffordsh. Potteries 173 His beautiful and excellent Stone 
Ware Pottery. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed, 5) IL 39 A 
black stone-ware teapot, .will radiate away 100 degrees of 
its beat in the same time that a pot of polished metal will 
radiate only 12 degrees. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Ttchnol, (ed. 2) I. 229 The smoke and bot gases are 
caused to circulate in an extensive series of metallic or 
stoneware flues. 1884 C. T. Davis Bricks, Tiles, etc. (1889) 
308 The interval between the South Amboy fire-clay bed 
and the stoneware clay bed. 

Stone-weight- (Now usually as two words.) 
A measure of weight: = Stone sb, 14. Also, a 
piece of metal of this weight, used in weighing, or 
as a standard. 

<2x400 [see Stone sh, 14). 1552 Extracts Rec, Convent, 
Burghs Scot, (1870) 1. 2 The stane wecht of LanarJu 1628 
in Main, Club Misc, III. 369 For bringing from Edinburgh 
to Stirling xiij stanc wecht of Calk oyle and Culloures. 2658 
Gurnall Ckr, in Artn. 11. 33 If a pound weighs down the 
scale, there is no doubt then but a stone weig^ht will do it. 
1833 Act 5 <5* 6 IVill, IV, c. 63 § IX By local Customs.. the 
Denomination of the Stone Weight varies. 

Stonework (st^u*nwz>jk). (Also with hyphen, 
or occas. as two words.) [Cf. OS. stinwerk, MHO., 
mod.G. steinwerk,'\ 

L Work built of stone ; masonry, 
cxooo JEufric Saints* Lives xxvH. 29 He..worhle of 
scolfre mnne heabne siypel on stanweorces ^ellcnysse. 1387 
Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) IL 81 Vawtes of stoonwerk wonder- 
liche i-wroujt, X4X2-20 Lydc. Troy Bk, 11. 698 With spoutw 
Jjoruj & pipes . . From \>t. ston-werke to canel rau^t. 1556 

Chron, Grey Friars (Camden) 75 The goodly stoneworke 
that stode bebynde the hyc alter. 1609 Holland Amm, 
Marcell, xxiv.i. 241 The scluces orfloudgates made of stone 
worke. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water All that soft 
Slutch would be thrown out, and a firm Stone-work put in 
the Place of it. 183^ Penny Cycl, IX. 163/2 A course of 
stone-work imbedded in cement, a 1894 hfccAFV Autobiog. 
(1902) 1. liL 146 The Lion of St. Mark carved in the stone- 
woriL 

b. Artistic work of any kind executed in stone. 
1910 D. G. Hogarth in Encycl, Brit, L 24B/1 The magnifi- 
cent gold work of the later period, .should be compared 
\viih stone work in CtetCj especially the steatite vases with 
reliefs found at Hagia Tnada. 

2. The process of working in stone, as in build- 
ing ; the labour or task of a mason. 

*793 Smeaton Edysione L, 93 Whether there was any 
kind of mortar or cement used in the stone-work. tSjo T. L. 
Aikman Centenary Andersion Ck,, Glasgow, Hist. Sk 60 
The stone-work was let to Mr. Broom, builder. 

b. Coal Mining, The work of driving headings 
through stone or rock: cf. stone-heading 
sb, 20). 

18S3 GRESLEYf74rrr. Coal-mining 2^2 Stone work, driving 
of drifts or galleries in measures. 

So Stone-worker, a worker in stone ; one who 
shapes or carves stone, as in building or sculpture. 
Stone-working, the process of working in stone 
(also<z//W^.). Stone-works, (a) an establishment 
for preparing stone for building, decorative, or other 
purposes; (/») an establishment for making artificial 
stone, 

Allbtfii's Syst, Med, Y, 2S2 The pulmonary fibrosis 
of metal-grinders, of *stone-workers. .ancf some other trades, 
is popularly known as consumption. 2875 Knight Diet, 
Mech,, *Stone.workmg Tools. 1905 Miss A, S. Griffith 
tr. Capart s Prim, A rt Egypt ii. 50 As a question of stone- 
working it is astonishing to find primitive man making rings 
in flint. 1731 W. Halfpen.ny Perspective 34 Mr. Allen’s 
*Stone-Wor^, near the City of Balb. 1878 J£:^v^TT Ceramic 
Art 1. 163 At the commencement Mr. I^nsome bad.. bis 
stone-works at Ipswich. 

Stonewort (stou-nwrit). [f. Stone sh- + ^YoBT, 
Cf. G.steinwurz,'] Name forseveraldifferentplants. 
'I'L The fern Asplenium Ceterach, also called 
stoiu fern (Stone A. 20 c). Obs, 

1585 Hicins Junius* Nomencl, 135/r Scolopendrium, cat- 
cifraga,.,iv 7 k%^tTCi^'. ceterach or stonewoort. 1647 Hex- 
ham L (Herbs), Fingerfcmc, or stone-wort, Steen-varen, 

2. With defining words, applied to species of 
Sison and other umbelliferous plants. (Cf. Stone- 
FARSLET.) 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 300 Sison 
#//;<///.. .Bastard Stone Parsley, Hed^ge Stonewort, Ibid., 
\SI[ 5 egeium,..QoTa. Parsley, or Stonewort. 1755 J. Hull 
Brit, Flora j. 62 Sison inundatum., .W^Xtx btonewort. 
Ibid,, -Sison s'Pr^/V//4x/aw,..Vertidllaie Stonewort, 1865 
Sowerby's Eng. Bot, (ed. 3) IV. 107 Sison A 7 nomum.,, 
Hedge Stonewort. Ibid,\c& Trinia vulgaris,., QXzlotQm 
Stonewort. 

3. A book-name for the genus Chara, from the 
calcareous deposits on the stem; also extended to 
the N.O. Characeae. 

i8t6 T. Green Univ, Herbal I. 285 Chara Tomentosa-, 
Brittle Char^ or Stonewort. Ib£d.,Chara Vulgaris; Com- 
mon or Stinking Chara, or Stonewort. Ib£d.,Chara Flexilis; 
Smooth Chara, or Stonewort. 1854 A. Adams etc. Man. 
Nat. Hist. 535 Stone-worts (CTbaraceze). 1875 Huxley & 
Martin Elem. Biol. 42 Stoneworts (Chara and jSTitella). 
Stxjney, var. of Stony a, and v, 

Stong, obs. pa. t. and pa- pple. of Stikg c/.l 
Stong(e, obs. or north, ff. Stang and sb.^ 


Stongke, obs, pa, t. of Stink v, 
f Sto'nied, ppt- a,^ Obs. [f. Stony 
S tupefied, benumbed, etc. Cf. Astonied. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter, Prayer Hahdkktih 510 In man* 
aunce of endles fyre, boti sail make bairn as stunayd men for 
wa bat is cumand till baijn. 1382 Wyclif Prav. xvi. 30 [He] 
that with stone3id ejen (13B8 i3en astonyed ; Vulg. ationiiis 
oculis) thenketh shreude ihingis. 1602 Vc.Gunrinrs Pastor 
Fido IV. V. M I, Fresh water may restore her stonied sprigbts. 
1682 D’Urfev BuileVs Ghost 134 That tumbling backwards 
o’rea Stool, The stunnied Statesman with the blow Was left 
at the mercy of his Foe. 

+ Sto'llied, ppl, a,*b Obs, rai'e, [f. as if '^^slony 
vb., f. Stony <7. -f -ed 1.] That has become hard as 
a stone, stony. 

XS^ Fenne Fruies, Hectibaes Mishabs Cc4b, What 
stonied heart. .would this not make to melt? 

Stonify (st^umifai), v, rare, [f. Stone sh, or 
Stony a, + -fy.] trans. To make stony, or turn 
into stone ; to petrify. Also ahsol. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit, i, 363 Wilkes of stone or 
Shell-fish stonified. 1633 J. Fisher Fuimus Trees n. v. 
Dib, Whose most vgly shapes .. [they] May kill, and 
stonifie withouj all weapons. 2763 Ann, Reg., Char, zZfz 
Flints, .are. if the expression may be allow^, more stani- 
pied than other stones. 1887 W. C. Russell Frozen Pirate 

I. xi, 160 The temperature below had not the severity to 
stonify me 10 the granite of the men at the table. 

Hence Sto'nified ppl. a. Also Stomifiable 
capable of being stonified. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hebuont'sOriat, 247 Every slony- 
fiable juyee hath its own determined , .hardness. 2882 R. C. 
Maclagan Scott. Myths 144 This stonified head. 1890 
W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. Ill, xxxiii, 218 The stonified 
ship [a ship encrusted with shells, etc.) shook to the mighty 
discharge. 

stonily (stpo'nili), adv. [f. Stony a. + -lt 2.] 
In a stony manner. Chiefly,^. : cf. Stony 5. 

a 2845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Blasph. Warn. 722 And very 
few saw,. A small stony Saint. .. Beckon stonily downward 
to some one below, 1859 W. H, Gregory Egypt in iSjs-6 
IL 35 The huge columns of the central hall, the colossal 
figures gazing stonily upon me. .fell like a waking night* 
mare upon my imagination. 1899 Conan Doyle Duet 248 
Harrison began to laugh, and then turned stonily solemn. 
Stoniness (st^u-nines). [f. as prec. + -NESS,] 
The quality or condition of being stony. 

1. lie. The fact of having the character of stone, 
or being full of stones (or of hard substance like 
stone). 

x6ooSuftFLET Country Farfft n. liv. 369 Figges... Their 
stonine:; or being without stones. 1665 Sir T. Herbebt 
Trav. (1677) 38 Arabia Peirea (named so either^from the 
Stontness thereof or from Petra.. the Capital City, x;^ 
W. H, Marshall Glouc, 11 . 40 Notwithstanding the stoni* 
ness of the soli. 

b. concr. Stony matter or deposit, rare, 

2653 Blithe Eng, Improv, Impr. (cd,3) 33 Oft-times thou 
commest immediately unto a little (jraviTl, or Stonintss. 
2760 R. Brown Compl, Partner u. 5 Where anythlngof small 
gravel or stonyness is to be found. 

2. Jig. Hardness, insensibility, unfeelingness. 
X571 Golding Calvin on Ps, xviii. 26. 62 God hardeneih 

bimscIf,.andbecometh steelyageinsttheirstonnynessse. s 6 z 6 

J. CZoTToN in Ussher's Lett. (z686) 339 Before the Heart be 
changed from Stoniness to Brokenness. 1854 T. T. Lynch 
Lett, to Scattered etc, (1872) 383 The stoniness of his oira 
heart may remain. 

StOlUng (stoii’nig), vbl. sb. [f. SXONE v,-^ 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1. Pelting with stones ; esp. (in ancient times) as 
a form of capital punishment. 

<zz3oo Cursor M, 19467 Quils ]>ai him wit staning qucii 
c 1400 Sc, Trojan War ji. 1595 With mony bitter panes Of 
stanyog of hir moder sebene. 0x440 Protnp. Paty. AVl^ 
Stonynge, lapidacio, 1548 Elyot's Diet., Lapidatio, a 
stonyng, a hurlynge of stones. 2657 Billincsly' Brainy- 
Mamyrol, viii. 27 The Christians underwent all wrongs, As 
Scourgings, stonings. 2849 M. Arnold Sick King in 
hara 2x2 They. .sentenc'd him. .To die by stoning. xBw 
C. Bigg Chr. Platonists Alexandria iv. 117 He narrowly 
escaped stoning In the streets. 

2. Paving, building up, or repairing with stones. 

Also eoucr. ■ ■ 

*797 J* CuRRCort/ Viewers-^ These roads., are lalcL.u^n 
wood, (after. .stoneing about ten or twelve inches thick for 

a foundation). 18x9 [see Garland sb. 7). 2867 Jrnl. K, 
Agric, Soc. Ser. ii. III. 11. 664 At the entrances to wge 
rivers it was sometimes necessary.. to have careful stoning, 
because the work was frequently tested by heavy seas. 

3. Rubbing or scouring with a stone. Also attrzo. 

1688 Armottry in. 92/2 (Wool carding) Stoning of 

It Isc, the Card) is burnishing of it, x^z Encycl. Bnt. XIV. 
387/2 In machine curr^dng the tanned bides.. are struck out 
in a ‘stoning ’ machine, X884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl.» 
Stoning Jack, a machine in which the jack is furnished with 
a stock stone to work the leather. 

4. Clearing (ground) of stones ; taking the stones 
out (of fruit). 

2628 Bp. Hall Fast Serm. 27 To what purpose is the 
fulnesse, fencing, stoning, if the ground yeeld a plentiful 
Crop of. . Weed«? 2747 Mrs, Glasse Cookery 154 To pre- 
serve Goosebemes whole without stoning. 

5. Formation of the stone in fruit. Also aitrib. 

1842 ^Loudon Suburban Hori. 475 The setting and stoning 
of fruit.. .The fruit is thinned before and after the stoning 
season. Ibid. 484 When the stoning is completed and the 
fruit begins to swell. 

Stoning, ppl- a. [f. as prec. -f- -ing 2.] That 
stones, in senses of the vb. ; f petrifying. 

1623 W. Lisle yEl/rids O. ^N, Test. To Rdrs.^y 4 Jo 
mould the dow of artifidall marble, and bake it in KxIIcs for 
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building.. or tempered with clammy and stoning waters, to 
plaster and polish it with tooles appluible vnto all formes. 
1851 Merhoith One c/our CoTtq. xxxii, A man whose appear- 
ance breathed of ofiering her common ground, whereon to 
meet and speak together, unburdened by the hunting world, 
and by the stoneing world. 

t Sto'nisli, a. Obs. [f. Stone + -ish 1.] 
Resembling, or having the character of, stone; 
stony. (Chiefly Jig^ 

fX45o MirourSalnacioun^^Q’xk^b 158 Hardeand stonysshe 
warey*hert. 1530 PALSGR.302 /*/Vrr^wjr,stonyorstonysshe. 
1551 KOBiNSONtr. More's 11.(1895) 206 Is there annye 

man so possessed wyth stonyshe insensibilitie. .? 

tSto*uisli, V. Obs, Forms: 5 Sc, stunys, 
stoniscli, 5-6 Sc, Etonis, -ys, -eis, 6 Sc, stwnys, 
Btunnys ; 6 8ton(n)ysh(e, 6-7 stonish. [aphetic 
f. Astonish z;.] /reins. To stun mentally, shock, 
surprise. = Astonish v. 2-4. 

^1470 Henry Wallace vi. 549 The fjTSt cownter so gret 
abaysing maid, That all the ost was slunystof that sicht. 
e 1470 RaufCoil^ear 175 For I am stonischit at this stralk, 
that hes me thus stcird. 15x3 Douglas ySnezs xi. i. 44 So 
that..na delay May stoppin 50U, nor stunnys ane other day 
Be 50ur awin sleuth. 1530 Palscr. 736/3, I stonyshe, 
jesionne, He^stoiwshyd me. 1593 Shaks. Ven, 4- Ad, 825 
Whereat amas’d. .Or stonisht, as night wandrers often are, 
Their light blowne out..Euen so confounded in the darke 
she lay. 16x2 T. Tavlor Comm, Titus i. 15 Labour in 
hearing the word, to finde it., to shake and stonish thy soule. 
Hence f Stonished ppl, a., f Sto’nisliiiig’ vhl, 
sb. Also + Stomislimeiit. 

c XS30 M, Nisdet N, T, in Scots Acts lit. xo And thai war 
fillit with wonndring, and stonyslngof mynde [1388 Wyclif 
stoniynge]. 1530 Palsgr. 276/2 Stonn5»shyng abashing, 
estonnissement, 1594 R. C[arew) Tasso ir. xxi, T'w.as 
stonishment (It, orig. sUtpor'\..\i t’were not loue that stir'd 
his villaine hart. 1595 Spenser Amoreiti xvi, The whiles iny 
stonisht hart stood in amaze. 

Stonk(e, -en, obs. pa. t, and pple. of Stink v, 
Stonkerd, obs. form of Stdnkabd a. 

Stonnard, stonnord : see Stonehore. 
Stonne, obs. form of Stone. 

Stonore, variant of Stonehore. 

Stont, variant of Stound sb., Stdnt a, 

Stont(e : see Stands;., Stint v. 

Stony (stoh*ni), a. Forms: i atanis, 3 atom, 

3- 4 atani, 4-5 atany, 5-6 stonye, 6 stoany, Sc, 
ataany, 6-7 stonie, 7 . 5 V, stanie, 7-9 stoney, 

4- stony. [OE. stdnij^ ^ OHG. steinag, Goth. 

stainah-s '^siainago-, ^stainO’- 

Stone sh , : see -t. (OE. had also siknii OTeut. 
type ^s/aini^o-.y] 

1 . Abounding in, or having the character of, stone 
or rock ; full of rocks ; rocky. Now rare or Obs, 

i Stony sea : the Adriatic. 

^97S Ritshvj, Cos/, Matt. xiii. 5 past opere Jjonne sefeollon 
on stanis lond. cz 2 *S Meir, Horn, 52 That gat that ledes 
Til hel. .es stany and thornye Wit coualtys, and gloiounye, 
(etc.}, f 1382 WvcLiFv4c/f xxviL27 In the stoonysee (Vulg. 
in Adria], c 1440 Gesta Rom, viii. 19 (Harl. MS.) The wey 
toward the cite was stony, porny, and scroggy. <1x500 
Medulla Gram., Adriaticus, stonye. 1526 Tindale Mark 
XV. 5 Some (seed] fell on a stony [x6tx on stony; R,V, x88i 
on the rocky] grounde, where it bad not moche erth. 1638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 92 Hce betooke himselfe to a stony 
place of a reasonable height. X709 T. Robinson Hat. Hist. 
Westmld. ^ Cutnbld. xv. 87 Those high, steep, and stony 
Mountains, which are called the Skrees. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in the South xv, Day increased from heat to heat, 
On stony drought and steaming salt, 

b. Full of or abounding in stones ; containing 
many stones, 

c X400 Promp, Parv. 477/1 Stony, or full of stonys, lapido- I 
sus, fetrosus. <7x440 Pallad. on Husb. xni. 38 In stony j 
grounde ek loueth he to stonde. XS38 Elyot Did., Calctg 
losus locus, a stonye place. x66o Worudge Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 260 Eels commonly abscond themselves under stones 
in stony Waters. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. 219 He excludes ' 
both stoney and clayey soils from the use of his plough. 
x8is J. Smith Panorama Sci. Sr Art II. ^87 A gravelly soil 
consists chiefly of small stones from the size of a pea to that 
of a walnut, but when a large proportion of the stones are of 
the latter size or larger, the land is said to be stony. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 39, I chatter over stony ways. 

f C. Of fruits : Having a stone ; also, abounding 
in stone-like seeds. Obs. I 

1585 HiciNS Junius' NomencL 97/1 Pomum ealculosttm, \ 
.stonie fruite, or such fruit as bath a grauellie 
core. x68x I..ANCFORD Plain Instr. Fruit-trees T35 The 
English (Quince] is the most stony. 1683 Poyntz Pres. 
Prosp. Tobago 8 Guavers are a Fruit that s very stony. 1784 
CowpER Task 1. 120, I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws. 

2 . fa. Made of stone. Obs. 

X382WVCUF 2 Cor, iii. 3 WrItun..not in stoony [1388 
stony, stonen] tablis but in fleischly tabhs of herie. 
c x447>8 Shillingford Lett, (Camden) 85 Wher was i^ver 
no stale but a stony walle. iSS* T. Wilson Eiij, 

Euen as Moses receyued the same (law] of God m sjony 
tables. x6xi Coryat Crudities 58 A faire stonie Bridge. 
x6x2 Two Noble K. v. i, 62 The stony girthes of Citiies. 
1776 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 382 Another noise. .like the 
rattling of a great cart, upon a stony pavement. 

b. Of the nature of stone. 

1695 Woodward Nat, Hist, Earth 11. (1723) 78 The Stoney 
Matter of the Strata- 1827 Faraday Ckem. AAzw/J. xm. 
(1843) 302 .Ordinary earthy or stony matter. xSyx G. ^J^c- 
donald Soun, cone. Jesus xlv, When the soaring skylark 
sings How shall the stony statue strain to he.'u ? _ 

c. Consisting of stones ; occas. inflicted by 
stones. Chiefly poet, ? Obs, 

^1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. ucxix. i, Jerusalem.. bath 


suflred. .utter v,Tack, To stony heapes her buildings turned. 
x6xi Coryat Crudities X03 A certaine stony circle that 
appeareth a little aboue the ground. 1657 Billikgsly 
Brachy-Mariyrol, iv, 19 Holy Steven Did through a Stony- 
volley go to h^ven. 1697 Dryden ySneid ix. 1092 His 
golden helm gives way with stony blows Battered 1736 
Gray Statius t. 28 Batter Cadmus walls with stony showers. 

3 . Pertaining or relating to stone or stones, rare. 

Princess iii. 343 Chattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trapand tufi^, Amygdaloid 
and trachyte. 2849 H. Miller Footpr, Creator xv. (1874) 
290 The stony science. 1864 Ruskin in Reader IV. 678/2, 
I . . have been at stony work ever since, as I could find time. 

4. Resembling stone in consistence; hard like 
stone; very hard. 

* 5 * 3”34 Fitzherb. Hush. §137 A peareor a warden wolde 
be grafted in a pjTre.stocke,..and some men grafle iheym in 
a whyte-thome, and than it wyll be the more harder and 
stonye. CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cv. ix, Noe rayny 
cloude but breakes in stony hatle. 1664 Evelyn Kal, Hori., 
Feb. (2679) 20 Set all sorts of Kernels and stony-Seeds. 
2834 McMurtrie CztviePs Anim. Kingd. 470 A layer of 
stony granules, which form an extremely indurated crust. 
1857 Dickens Dorrit 11. 1, The thin, hard, stony wine. 1897 
AUbuti's Syst. Med, 111 . 884 Formation of a stony con- 
cretion. .in the Tiose..a rhinolith. 

b. Of a quality (as hardness, colour): Like that 
of stone. 

2565 CooFER Thesaurus, Lapidea duriiia, a stonie harde- 
nesse. 2796 Witherino Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 64 Root 
single, central, of a stony conristence. 189;;; Allbutt's Syst. 
Med, IV. 747 There is verymarked induration.. often stony 
hardness. 29x0 W. Parker in Encycl, Brit. XI. 352/2 In 
colour they range from a pale stony or yellowish shade to a 
rich dark brown. 

6 . fig, a. Hard insensible, or unfeeling, as if 
consisting of stone ; hardened, obdurate. 

^ ?c 1230 Halt MeirLit Stani werehts heorte jef haneraealt 
i teares. a 2250 Prent. AEl/red B. 694 He hauit stoni herte, 
no-Hng him ne smertep. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
288 b, The herte begynneth to..melte..whiche before was 
all harde and stony as a flynte. 1595 Markham Sir R, 
Grinuile To Earl Sussex 4 Samngthe Muse by stonie times 
\’ndoone. 1596 Shaks. Merck, V, iv. t. 4 A stonie adversary, 
an inhumane wretch, Vncapable of pitty. <i 1640 J. Ball 
Treat. Covt. Grace (1645) 340 A fieshie heart cannot be re- 
ceived by a stony, but the stony is removed by the fleshie. 
2648 J. Beaumont Psyche xtv. exHi, From the staring 
People’s stony eye Heof compassion not one drop had wrung. 
2847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre iv. She introduced me to the 
stony stranger, a 2854 H. Reed Led, Eng. Hist, x. (2856) 
287 The tjTant's indurated and stony conscience. 

^ absol. 1667 Milton P, L.xx. 4 Prevenient Grace descend- 
ing had remov’d The stonie from thir hearts. 

b. Rigid, fixed, motionless; destitute of move- 
ment or expression: esp. of the eyes or look. 

2642 H« More Song of Soul itt. lit. 44 Some Giant . .With 
stony staring eyes. 2823 Scott Trienn. 11, xxvi, Long shall 
clo^e in stony sleep Eyes for ruth that would not weep. 2855 
Tennyson I. xHi. 22 He..Gorgomsed me from head 
to foot With a stony British stare. 

0. Of fear, grief, etc. : ‘Petrifying^, stupefying: 
having no relief. 

2590 Spenser F, ^.i.vi. 37 Suddein cold did ronne through 
every vaine. And stony hotrour all her scences fild. Jbid. il 
viii. 46 The stony feare Ran to his hart, 2794 W. Blake 
Songs Exper,, Earth's Ansxv, 4 Stony dread f i88r * Edna 
Lyall ' Donovan iv, A stony speechless sorrow, 
d. slang. Short for stony-broke (see 6). 
x89o(R.C Lehmann) Harry Fludyer 222 Pat said he was 
stoney or broke or something but he gave me a sov. 1894 
W, H. Wilkins & H. Vivian Green Bay Tree\, 25, I shall 
be quite stony if this goes on. 2905 Vachell Hill ix. 193 
You'll have to wait til! I have the money. I’m stoney now. 

6 . Combinations, etc. a. In advb. comb, with 
adjs., as ^ stony-blind (— Sto^je-blind), -pitiless. 
b. Parasynthetic formations, as slony-e^'cd, -jointed, 
-toed, -winged adjs. c. Special comb, and collo- 
cations: *[• atony bone (tr. nied.L. os petrosntni 
see Petbosal; cf. Rocky a.1 3 a), the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, containing the in- 
ternal ear ; stony-broke a. {slang) « stone-broke 
(Stone 20); fatonycoal kStone-co-vl; atony 
cobbler (see quot.) ; stony colic, colic due to an 
intestinal concretion (cf. stone-colie. Stone sb, 
21) ; atony coral = stone-coral (Stone sb. 21 b) ; 

■f Stony ATountains, the Rocky Mountains (see 
Rocky a^ i b) ; fstony aage (see quot.). 

1587 W. Fowler li^s, (S.T.S.) 1 . 39/73 The man is *stony 
hlinde that can not see the Sun. 2615 Crcx>ke Body 0/ 
Man 487 The 'stony-bone. 2677 tr. Groeneveldt's Treat. 
Stone 9 The Os peirosum, or Stony-bone in the Organ of our 
Hearing. 1894 Astley JO Yrs. My Life II. 84 Though 
•stony broke, it still reposes on my sideboard. 2^5 Marie 
Corelli Sorrows of Satan x, I'm cleaned out — ‘stony- 
broke as tbe slang goes. 26x7 Moryson Itin. 111. 93 The 
County of Namures..halh Mines of Iron and plenty of 
•stony Coale. 2880 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. 82 Little- m 

lesser-weever i..*Stony-cobbler, 28*2'*9 G^oefs Study Med, 
(ed.3)L252EnteroKchica. •Stony colic. From beroardsand 
other intestinal concretions. 2882 Casselt sNat, HistNl. 277 
The *Stony Corals are well-known forms of animal life. 2859 
‘O. Meredith' Wanderer (ed. 2) 177 Each •slony*eyed 
corpse there. sftnTcjixxsCoraUinesysiPhil. Trans.iNtij 
408 The •siony-joxnted Ckwallines. 2B21 Pinkerton 
Geog, 542 'Ihc iridge called the •Stoney Mountains. 

Encycl. Mdrop. XIV. 305/2. 1604 Meeting (fCallatits at 
Ordinary (Percy Soc.) 7 Are not my Acts More *slony'pitti- 
lesse? 154S TuRNERjV/iTwrx/fienJrxy^Sidcritispni^'-ro^y 
be called in cnglishe walsage or *stooisage. x^S 
Chimes L 6 A breezy,. .b!ue*nosed, red-eyed, 
tooth-chattering place it was, to wait in, in the wiDier-time. 
1855 Bailey Mystic 45 Dragon •stony-winged. 


i* V, Obs, Forms : 4-5 stoney, stonay, 

stunay, 4 stonye, (stone^e), 5 stuny, stonyyn 
{Fromp, Parv,), 7 stunny, 4-7 stony. Pa. t. 4 
stoneyd, stone^ed. Sc, stonait, -ayit, 5 ston- 
ayd(e, stonaid, 4-7 stonyed. Pa. pple. 4 ston- 
eyd, -eyed, Sc. stonayit, 4-5 stonayd, 5 -ayde, 
•ayed, Sc, stonayt, ^—6 stonyed, (6 stonied), 7 
stunnied. See also Stoyne z;. [Aphetic f. Astony 
V, (Prob. sometimes confused with StuIi v,)"] 

L Irons, To stupefy with noise or with a shock to 
the mind or feeling, benumb the faculties of (a 
person) ; to confound, amaze. Also pass, 

^*33 ® R. BrunneC^zv«, Wace (Rolls) i662g Cadwaladres, 
when he )jys herde,.,Stoneyed he was a wel god browe. 
^*34 ® Hampole Psalter, Prayer Habakkuk In furore 
obstupeftcies gentes . ,\n bretb hou sail stunay genge. c 2340 
” Ereat, 43 j^ise wordes when I here tbaym or redis 
pam stonyes me and makis me gretly ferd. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce r. 299 1 hair wes nane auentur that mocht Stunay hys 
hart. 2399 Lancl. Rich, Redeles ii. 225 pus 30 derid hem 
vnduly. Andstonyed hem with stonnes pat stynted neuere. 
^ *45® *n Aungier Syon (18^0)354 Yf thehyghemasbe bygon 
they schalle synge Ah inimicis.. withe oute the chirche, for 
stonyeng of the preste at auter. 2470-85 Malory Arthur 
iiL viL 107 Syr gauayne was so stonyed of the delh of this 
fair lady that he wiste not what he dyd. 2596 Spenser 
F. Q. V. xL 30 Then gan she cry much louder then afore,.. 
And Beige selfe was therewith stonied sore. 26x2 Dekker 
Lond. Tri, C4 b, Come You clouen-footed-brood of 

Barathrum Stop, stony her, fright her with your shreekes. 
2660 Boyle New Exp. Phys, Meek. v. 52 So loud and vehe- 
ment a noise, as stony'd those that were by. x688 S. John- 
son Purgatory Prob'd PreC, i This Miracle stunnied the 
Dominicans for some time. 

2 . To amaze or stupefy with a blow, stun. 

C2330 R. Brunke Chron. Wace (Ralls) 22377 Arthur was 

stoneyd, stakered, & stynt, But 3ut fel he nought for pat 
dynt [of the giant]. 2370 Lay.Folks Mass-Bk., App. iv. 354 
Lord greue^e not for pat dunt He stoneyed me and made 
me stunt Stille out of my steuene. ^2400 Sege Jerusalem 
(E.E.T.S.) 50 pe worst wrecche in he wone ; may on walle 
lygge, Strike doun with a ston; & stuny many kny3tes. 
c 2450 Merlin xvi. 265 But he was stonyed of the stroke that 
he myght not stonde on his feet. 2470^5 Malory Arthur 
1, xvi. 58 He.. smote hym on hyhe vpon the helme a grete 
stroke and stonyed hym sore. 264Z R. Carpenter Ex- 
perience IL rii. 263 (They] cut off their fingers, when many 
of them were alive, and onely stunnied. 2645 Featly 
Dippers Dipt (1646) 2 margin. The venturous Scotchman 
was so stunnied with this blow that he gave in. 

3 . To induce insensibility or loss of function in 
(a body or limb); to benumb, deaden. 

238* ^WcLlF Gen. xxxii. 32 Therthur3 that he towchide the 
synwe of his hipe, and it was stoneyd (Vulg. obsiupuerit, 
2388 dried]. 2398 Trevisa Barilu De P. R, xvn. cxii. 
(Tollem. MS.), ( 5 yle may be so colde, hat he schall stony h® 
membre pat is bawmid ^*403 Lydo. Temple oj 

Glas 683 Bicause be seith, hat stoneih al my bloode, I am so 
symple St she is so goode. ^2530 Judie. Urines iii. xi. 48 
Yf that parte of the bede be agreued & stuffed or ston>’ed, 
through euyll humours and fumosites. 2684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Compit. ix. 335 Tbe things jhat kill or stony them 
(i. e. worms] are all bitter, sharp, inciding, astringent things, 

4 . intr. To be stupefied with wonder or with fear. 

2382 Wyclif ha. xiii. 8 Eche to his negheborcshall stoneje 

[i|88 schal wondre. Vulg. stupebit). Ibid. xix. 16 In that 
da: Egipt shal be as wymmen, and thei shul stonejen and 
dreden. 2436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rdd'C) II. 
200 By lande and see so welle he hym acquite, To speke of 
hym 1 stony in my witle. CZ440 York Myst. xxx, 223 Loo ! 
he stonyes for vs, he stares where he standis. 

5 . To break, crush. 

ex^o Promp. Parv. ^76/2 Stonyyn, orbrese werkys, ^w<;. 
Hence tsto'nylng vbl, sb. Obs. 
cists Shoreham Poems i. 954 per-fore hy schrj’fte, man, 
schel be Wyh-oute stoneynge. 138a Wyclif Jer.xxx. 8 And 
y shal setle this cite in to stoneyng [1388 wondring. Vulg. 
in stuporem). 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. ix. (x495) 
Nvjb, Anetum sodde wyth oyle releasyth shrynkynge & 
stonyenge of synewes [L. rigorein nervorum), c 243® Rfc oj 
St. Kath. (Gibbs MS.) 76 Whiche hath turned us allein suche 
stonyymge and merueylyng. ^2530 Judic. Urines 11. xii. 
40b, Litargiathe lylargye is a stonyng of the brayne, w* 
forgetfulnes. Ibid. 42 jTfais] sheweih brestyng bresyng or 
stonyng of sum veyne in y® body. 2665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 

223 The other (person struck by thunder or lightning].. be- 
sides a present stonying or numness, had no other hurt. 

Stony-liearted (st^n‘ni,hauted), a. Having 
a stony heart; cruel, unfeeling, merciless. 

1569 Underdowne Heliodorus viL 93 There is no man so 
stoany harted, but he shal be made to yeelde with our 
flatteringe allurmentes. 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K ii. 11. 28 
The stony-hearted Villaines. 1603 Kkolles HxsL i urks 
(1638) 44 For who was so stony hearted ; whom h^ sweet 
words and abundant teares.. might not baue moued. tSzz 
De Ouincey Opium Eater i. (1903) 283 So then, Uxforu 
Street, stony-hearted stepmother, ^ length I 
from thee ! a 2852 D. 1 errold St. Giles xv. 250 His coarse 
and stony-hearted brethren at the bar. 

Hence Stony-heaTtedness. 

1673 Hickeeincill 

rooted in pride, stony iteart^n«s and opinion o • 

1888 KotVe (N. V.) 19 Jan. s Mvo.-- will 

form the marriage ceremony... His stony*b . 

blight the joy of many an intending Broollyn 
t stoo oLrare. An exclamation used to 

free on hounds. Cf. Staboy, Steebot, Sidbov. 

whaffling Whelps, and crying, 

Stoo, variant of STOW v.-, dial., to crop. 

Stoobber, Stood, obs. ff. Stcebeb, Stud. 
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■ Stoolc (stuk), Forms; 5-6 ato\7k,stouke, 
5-7 stowke, 5-6, S-9 dial, stouk, 6 stuk, 9 dial, 
stuck, 6- stook. [ME. stouk, a. or cogn. w. 
MLG. sllike (WFlem, sltiik) — HG. dial, stauchc 
fern. ; formally coincident (thongh etymological 
identity is doubtful on account of the difference of 
meaning) with a widespread Tent, word meaning 
sleeve: MLG. st^kc, OHG. sltlkka QA^rlO, stacks, 
mod.G. stauche), (O)IceL stt^ka (? from Ger.). 

The form stook is orig. n. dial. : cf. hoou (h;7s) = house. 
It has, however, become current in other dialects, though the 
regular forms stowk and stuck are also uscdj. 

1. = Shock siy i. 

z4.. Nom, in Wr..WuIcker 725/31 Hee congclivta^ z, scowk 
\read stowk]. c 1460 ToujneUy Plays xxx. 3x5 His hede is 
like a stowke hurlyd as boggy’s. 7494 in VV, Ross Busby 4* 
Neighh, i. (18S3) 22 Ilk person hafland ane pleugh—sall pay 
ane thraif of aits . .and ilk halfpleugh a stouk. 1530 Tindale 
Exod. xxii. 6 Yf fyre brcake out and catch in the thomes, so 
that the stoukes of come.. be consumed therwitb. 1586 
Durham Wills (Surtees) II. 132 Otes, reaped anno 1586, 
ccxl tbreves, at v stookes a boll. 28 1. 16 s. 1620 Markham 
Farew, Hush. xiii. 103 [They] lay them in stoucks of 
twenty or of foure and twenty sheaues a piece, c 1730 Ram- 
say Fable XIX. 68 They’ll start at wlnlestraes, yet never 
crook, When Interest bids, to lowp out o’er a stowk. 1785 
Burns To y, RVMath i, While at the stook the shearers 
'cow’r To shun the bitter blaudin’ showV. ^ 1812 Sir J. Sin- 
clair Sysl, Hush. Scot. t. 333 Carts in this wajr wilf easily 
carry at once from ten to twenty stooks. 1827 Hood Futh 
iv, Thus she stood amid the stooks, Praising God with 
sweetest looks. 1865 W. White Easient Eng, II. 64 The 
great undulating upland stretches away to the southwards 
field after field ; here waving grain, there rows of ‘ stooks *. 
1894 Times 2^ July 13/1 The prospect which a fortnight ago 
seemed ^certain of seeing wheat in stook by the end of the 
month is rapidly vanishing. 5898 J, A. Giubs Coisioold 
Village 36 The vicar’s man went into the cornfields and 
placed a bough in every tenth ‘stook ’. 1916 Times 4 Aug, 

3 The cutting of winter oats is now common in the home 
counties, and the crops are bulking well in stook. 

attrib, i^43R. Maxwell^^/. Trans,Soc, Improv, Agric, 
Scot. 328 The Lint is tied and set up Stook-ways. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Stookhands, twisted straw ropes for sheaf- 
binding. 

^ b. Used for : A pile, mass. 

_ 186s E. Burritt Walk to Leptds End 327 No furzy hill 
in tbe^two counties wearing a stook of rocl^ on its head for 
hair-pins, could be better fitted [etc.]. 7892 Henley Sougo/ 
Sword, Bond. Voluntaries i. 41 [The trees] stand Beggared 
and common, plain to all the land For stooks of leaves, 
c. Stook of duds', see quot. 1901. 

7831 Carlyle Sartor Res, iti.x, In Scotland, again, I find 
them entitled Hallanshakers,Qxxki^ Siook-f-Uuds Sect; 
any individual communicant is named Siook*o/-Duds (that 
is, Shock of Kagi), in allusion, doubtless, to their professional 
Costume. 1901 Eng, Dial Diet, s.v. Stook sh.^ 2, Stook^o/* 
duds, a person so wrapped up as to suggest a shock of corn. 

2 . A bundle of straw, dial. 

1571^0 Reg, Afag. Sig, Scot, 1576, 709/t, 3 den. for thre 
stoukis isareinis) of custome stray. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v,, 

* A stook of straw a bound bundle for thatching with. 1907 
Jane Barlow GhosUbere/t 86 The furze 'ill be thick as a 
stook of good thatch ivery day of the year. 

•i* 3 . A cock (of hay). Obs.rare. 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farm iv. vi. 638 You must make it 
[your hay] into a high cocke with a narrow top. . ; and al. 
though there come no ratne, yet it will he good to make these 
great stoukes [orig. F. ineiUonsl. 

4 . Coalmining. [Perh. a different word : cf. 
Stoop 5^.1] a. The portion of a pillar of coal left 
to support the roof. 

1826-30 T. Wilson Pitman's Play (1843) 59 They jenkin 
a* the pillars doon, And efter tyek the stooks away, 2840 
Civil Engin. *5* Arch. yrnl.lW. 68/2 In the Newcastle pits 
, .blocks or ‘ stooks * of considerable strength are suffered to 
remain, for the purpose of protecting the colliers from the 
exfoliation of the roof. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 
242 .Sr/<j<?.&lNorthumh. & Durham], a pillar of coal about four 
yards square, being the last portion of a fulbsized pillar to be 
worked away in board and pillar workings. 2892 Kipling 
City Dread/. Nt. 82 The chipped.away legs of the pillars 
[of coall are called * stooks 

b. Stook and coil, stook and feathers : see quots. 
s8o8 Bald Gen, Viezv Coal Trade Scot. 72 (Jam.) The 
mode then practised in sinking through hard strata, was by 
a set of tools termed stook and coil, or stook and feathers.. . 
Two long slips of iron, named the feathers, were placed down 
each side of the hole, and betwixt these a long tapering 
wedge, termed the stook was . . driven down. 1883 Gresley 
Glcss.^ Coal-mining 242 Stook and feather, a wedge for 
breaking down coal, worked by hydraulic power, the pressure 
being applied at the extreme inner end of the drilled hole. 
i885 J. Barrowman Sc, Mining Terms 64 Stock and Coil, 
or Stook and Feathers, a mode of wedging rocks. 

Stook (stnk),K. [f. Stook ji.; cf. mXQ.stftken, 
WFlem. stuiken, G. stauchen^ irons. To set up 
(sheaves) in stooks. Also wiili np. 

c 157s Sir j. Balfour Practicks (1754I RRo The fruitk of the 
samm benefice beand separate fra the ground, be scheiring, 
stouking or slakking thairot 159* Sc. Acts yas. VI (1814) 
III. 583/2 Quhen as ihecornis arstand.nnd vpon the grounde 
stoukit. 261X CoTCR-, Endizeler les gerbes, to stonke \read 
stouke], or shocke vp sheaues of come ; to set, or make them 
vp in (tenne-sheaued) halfe-thraues. 2652 Lamont Diary 
(Maitk Club) 43 About Dundie in Angus Iher was beare 
stowked. 2765 Afusenm Rnst.Vl If the flax be so short 
and branchy as to appear most valuable for seed, it ought, 
after pulling, to be stocked. 7794 A. Pringle Agric, WesU 
ynorland 31 Four men may cut, tie, and stook, a customary’ 
acre in a day. 7823 A. Small Rom, Antiq, Fife 135 Com, 
-.taken out of a place where it has not much air to dry it, 
and stocked up thick on the ground. 7857 H. Stephens 
Book of Farm (cd. 2) II. 336/1 lire com is stocked upon the 


ridge where it grew. 2887 Hall Caine Deemster viii, They 
were stooking the barley in the glebe, 
b. absol. 

1642 Best Famt, Books (Surtees) 54 Oftentimes a painfull 
fellovve will not refuse to stooke after 7 or 8 Sythes, if the 
binders will but..lhrowe him in the sheaves. 7799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth 259 Seven reapers generally have 
a man to bind and stook after them. z868 G. Macdonald 
R, Falconer I. 262 Lasses to cut, and lasses to gether, and 
lasses to bin’, and lasses to stook. 

Hence Stocked ppl, a., Stoo*king ^^3/. sb. 

7575 Stouking (sec the vb.]. 7787 Borns Anew. Gudwife 
Waucho/e-Honse i, Still shearing, and clearing The tither 
stocked raw. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 111. 1066 In 
stooking, bean-sheaves are set up in p.ixrs against one 
another- 2884 Pall Mall Gas, June 6/x The cutting, the 
‘stocking*, and the gathering into the stackyard of their 
corn. 2W4 St, yames's Gas. 22 Aug. 14/2 Fields of shocked 
or stocked corn. 7900 Crockett F'itting of Peats iv. Love 
Idylls (xooi) 27 After the manner of stocked sheaves in a 
harvest-field. 

Stook, dial, variant of Stouk sh. handle. 

. Stookado, rare obs. form of Stoccado. 

Stooke, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Stick v, 

‘ Stooker (stu’koj). [f. Stook z/. + -er1.] One 
who arranijes sheaves in stooks. 

7647 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 54 Wee allowe one stooker 
usually to 3 binders or 6 Sythes. 1822 J. Wilson Lights Sf 
Shadotus Sc. Life 214 , 1 was a stooker and a bandster on the 
Corn-rigs. 2904 Dundee Advertiser 20 July 5 Where the 
stookers have been able to keep up, what was.. a waving 
mass of golden grain is now a regular succession of rows of 
stooks. 

Stoo'kless, a. [f. Stook sb. +-less.] Without 
a stook or stooks. 

2883 A. Wilson Nether LochaherWixu 377 The field from 
head-rig to head-rig is but bare and stooklcss stubble. 
Stool (stf/l), sb. Forms: I stool, -1-2 st 61 , 
3-4 stol, 4 stule, 4-7 stole (also 9 in sense 13), 
atoole, 5 Stoll, 5-6 stoUe, 6, 8 stoul, (6 stoule, 
-lie, stoale, stowle, stool, north, stoile), 6-7 
stowell, (stowll), 5- stool; Sc,4-6 sttile, 6 stuill, 
-yll, stwyll, stul(l, stwle, 7 stuile. [Cora. Tent. ; 
OE. stdl masc. = OS. stM (Dn. siod), OHG. , MHG. 
stnol (mod.G. stukl), ON. stSll (Sw., E)a. siot), 
Goth, stol-s throne OTeut. *stdlo-z, prob. f* root 
: sta- to Stand. Cf. OS!, stolu throne, seat.] 
+ 1 . Any kind of seat for one person; often, a chair 
of authority, state, or office ; esp. a royal or epis- 
copal throne. (Hence occas. — See sb.^ 2 b.) Obs. 
Porphyry stool: ci. porphyry chair^ Porphyry 5b, 
c 897 .Alfred Gregory's Past, C. Ivi. 435 Swa micle swa se 
bis beforan <Se on 6aem stole [L. catheara\ sitt oSrum 
5e ZxT ymb stondati. a xooo Csedmon's Gen, 260 (Gr.) WI3 
hone hehstan heofnes wealdend, stte3 on li^am hal^an 
stole, atxoo Gere/a In Anglia (<886) IX. 264 Man sceal 
habban . 1 sceamelas, stolas, keflas. c 1205 Lav. 12657 A ban 
da^en at seint Pauwel wes serchcbiscop stol [e 7275 stoUe], 
/bid. 24287 pe biscop stoic (c 2275 sto!) wes ol sein Aaron. 
? a 1300 Shires England 13 in O. £. Aflsc., pis bispryebe wes 
hwylen two bisprichc, peo oper stol wes at remmesbury. 
c 1320 Seuyn Sag.^ 1889 (The barber) set her on a stol, . . And 
pan to smiten hire on the veyn. And sebe bledde. 1375 
Barbour Bruce ii. 151 The Bruce. .raid to Scone, for to be 
set In kingis stole, and to be king, C7375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxxiii. {.George) 541 On pemomegert hegrathit be a stule in 
place of lugmenL 13^-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. v, Suche 
persons as loven the first sitllnges at fcesies, the highest 
Stoics In churches and in bal. a 2450 KtU. de la Tourxxm. 
33 Sethe y am come and must sitte, late me haue sum 
quyshon or a stole. 2535 Coverdale Ps. xciii. [xciv.] 20 
Wilt thou haue eny thinge to do with the stole of wlcJced- 
nesse (i6ix Bible, throne of iniquitie; Luther dem schhd- 
Hchen Stuhl\, ^2549 Allen yude's Par. Rev, iv, i Gods 
stoole or seate in heauen sygnified the euerlastynge state 
and continuaunce of the power.. of god. 2558-9 in J. W. 
Burgon Life Gresham (1830) I. iv, 248 Before the stoole of 
estate salt an other mayde. 7648 Milton Observ. Art. 
Peace Wks. 1851 iV, 568 In vain were the Bi.shops., forbid 
to sit. .in the House, if these men.. be permitted more license 
on their Prcsbylerial Stools. 1677 \l. Hughes Afan of Sin 
II. xii. 227 How ? Bring Paul to the Porph'ry Stool ? 
fig. phrases. 1565 T. Stapleton Fortr, Faith 27 If Scrip- 
ture telleth \'S it \i,e. the church) is at Wittenberg,,, then 
the Ciuill Lutherans haue the church only : Caluin, lllyricus, 
Osiander, and all their adherents arc put beside the stoole. 
*579 Wilkinson Confut. Familyeof Loue B i b, Right 

discerning commeth ..by them that are set in the right 
place of iudgemenl by the Lord himselfc, and not by those 
that sitt on their owne stoole. x^iZSccyrt Br, Lamm. xxvUi, 
He is an old man, and a minister of state.. .You bad more 
need to think of making up to Miss Lucy Ashton the dis- 
grace., than of interfering with a man too old to fight, and 
on too high a stool for your hand to reach him. 
tb. A church pew Obs. 

1570 AHnnie-hk. Archdeaconry of Essex 5 b (MS.), He 
refusyth to syt in the stole where the church wardens do 
place him. 2676 Min, Archdeaconry o/^ Colchester fol. 27 
(MS.)} A couple that came to be married, which, by,, cus- 
tome, should have sitten in the stoole aforesayd. 

T o. ? A seat by a grave or tomb. ‘ Obs, 

2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 75 No stoon to be sleryd of my 
graue, but a pet to be maad vnder the ground sille then my 
lady Scbardelouc was wont to sitte, the stoolys removyd, 
and the body put in. 1526 Cartular. S. Nicliolat Aberd. 
(New Spalding Qub)I.z55 Our collectour.. shall 5cirne sett 
ane honest stuill apoun ye said Jbonis sepuUur decorit with 
bakin and arress as wss is. 2537 Reg. Aberd. (Maitl. Club) 
I. 4x4 Tway schillingis to pe sacristene for pe settyng of pe 
stwyll at his graif. 1539 in Abstr, Protocols Town Clerks 
Glasgow (1897) IV. 279 That the said vicar, .wame the 
saerSta minor of revestry to cuyr ane stuyll honestlie and 
f>’nd twa wax preckattis bymeand. .aboue the lair of Jhonn 
Painter. 


+ d. A seat for an offender. See CncKiso-STOOL, 

Cutty-stool, Pining-j/ou/, Repentance.’ 

CX308 (see Cucking-stool). 7562 Maitland CluhMisc. Ill, 
327 in yc cssemble of ye congregacion to syt vpon ye penii 
tent stul tym of ye seruice. 27x4 Gay Sheph, Week ni. lo- 
Where the high stool On the long plank hangs o’er the 
muddy pool, That stool, the dread of every scolding quean. 
17.. W. F0RBF.S Dominie Depos'd i. xxiv, Sae shall they 
I never mount the stool, Whereon the lassies greet an’ howl. 

Ibid. II. xxvii, YeVe play’d the fool, Anither now your post 
! maun bruik, An' you the stool. 

e. West Africa, (See quots.) 

18x9 Bowdich Mission to Ashantee 231 Sai TootQo..was 
presented with the stool, or made king. Ibid. 236 This 
monarch . . raised his favourite captains to the vacant siool.s, 
uniting three or four in one. Ibid., footnote, ‘ To succeed 
to the stool,', .is the common expression for succeeding to a 
property even in private life. The same stool, or seat, 
descends through^ many generations. 2909 D, Moore We 
Two in West Africa 14600 the ‘Coa.st’,. the chief of a tribe 
is said to be on the stool of that tribe... The word stool is 
nearly always used instead of tribe. 

2 . A wooden seat (for one person) without arms 
or a back ; a piece of furniture consisting in its 
simplest form of a piece of wood for a seat set 
upon legs, usually three or four in number, to raise 
it from the ground. 

The OE. instances belong properly to the general sense r. 
Often with qualifying word indicating its form or use, as 
round, three-legged, camp-, music-stool and the like. 

[c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) T 309 Tripes, stool, ciooo 
Sax, Leechd. \\, ^6 jewyre ponne stol of prim treowum 
nipan Syrele site on bydene.) 7390 Gower Coitf, III. 224 
The kinges fol Sat be the fyr upon a stol. c 1425 Cast, 
Persev. 25(^9 in Alacro Plays 154 Worldis wele is lyke aiij* 
foted stole, it fnylyt a man at hys most nede, 1434- [see Joint- 
stool). CX520 Skelton Colin Clout 30 Let hym go to scole, 
On a thre foted stole That he may downe syt. 1592 Arden 
of Feversham v, 1. 131 Place Mosbie, being a stranger, in a 
ebaire, And let your husband sit vpon a stoole. z6xo Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. (1637) 441 Young lads. .with stooles 
fastened to their buttockes to milke [ewes]. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrows iv. § 15 In the garret were set some stooles, 
and chaires for the better sort. 7709 Steele 'Jailer No. 80 
f 3 A servant brought a round Stool, on which I sat down. 
1784 CoWFER 'Task X. 86 Thus first necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow-chair.s. 1886 W, J. 
Tucker E. Europe The legs and seats of the stools,— for 
chairs there were none,— were coloured in harmony with the 
rest, 

b. A high seat of this kind for convenience of 
writing at a liigh desk; more fully office stool. 
Hence, a situation as clerk in an office. • 

2837 (see Office sb, is). 2842 Tennvson Audley Court 
44 Oh I who would cast and balance at a desk, Perch’d like 
a crowupon athrec-legg’d stool? 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
XX, Mr, Guppy suspects everybody who enters on the pccu» 
patjon of a stool in Kenge and Carboy’s office, of entertaining 
..sinister designs upon him. 

c. A low short bench or form upon which to rest 
the foot, to step or kneel. Chiefly = Footstool 
S ometimes used as a child^s seat. 

a 7225 Ancr. R, 166 Vor pi alle pe halewen makeden of a! 
pe world ase ane stol [v,rr. scheomel, schamel] to hore uet, 
uorlo areeben pe heouene, 1377 Lancl. F, PI, B. v. 394> t 
may nou^te stonde ne stoupe ne with-oute a stole knele. 
2382 Wyclif Alatt, xxii. 44 Til that I put thin enmyes a 
stole of thi feet. 1398 7'nEviSA Barth. De P, R, xiv. n. 
(7495) 465 The erlhe is callyd the stole of goddys owne fete. 
246810 Archxologia X. 197 Item, payd Will. Pylche for 
makyng of the stole to thefunte andkeverynge of the same, 
XX d. 0x440 P7y>fnp,Parv,4j6/2^\oo\,scabclium. x$bjGude 
4 Godlie Ball, 50 And war the warld ten tymes sa veyde,.. 
Unworlhie it war, 5it lo the, Under thy fell ane stule to be. 
2827 Lytton Pelham xii, You must not lounge on your 
chair — nor put your feet upon a stool. 2858 — What ‘unu 
He do 1. vi, Sophy left her seat, and placed herself on a stool 
at her grandfather’s knee. 

t d. Stool and ball^ Ihe implements used in the 
game of Stool-ball. Obs, 

1619 PasguiCs Palm (1877) 152 When country wenches 
play with stool & ball. 

3 , fg. a. Proverb, To fall, come to the ground^ 
sit between two stools : to incur failure through 
vacillation between two different courses of action. 

1390 Gower Conf, I. 25 Bot it is seid..Betwen luo ^ol^ 
Ij'th the fal, Whan that men wenen best to sitte. Ibid. IX. 
22 O fol of alle foies. Thou farst as he bciwcn tuo stoles 
That wolde sitic and goth lo grounde. axsf> 

Songs, Carols etc. (E.E.T.S.) 129 Betwen two siolis, 
goth to grwnd, 16x3 Purchas Pitgrhuage {1014) 9 *® 
C^uageda betwixt two stooles had vnquiet sitting, paying 
tribute both to the Kings of Telensin, and the Arabians. 
27x7 Prior Alma i. 23X Poor Alma sits between two stools- 
1765 Ld. Holland in Jes^e Selwyn <5* Conietup. (1843) L 

I only hope Sir Charles Bunbury has not lost nis Pans place, 

and dropped, as 1 fear he has, between two stools. *®57 
Trollope Barchester T. xx, Truly he had fallen het'veen 
two stools. 2867 Chron. Barset xxxv, She was like to 
fall to the ground between two stools, — having two lovers, 
neither of whom could serve her turn. 

* b. Phrases. ^ - xv’ u 

160$ Shake. Mach. iii. iv, 82 But now they' rise againe With 
twenty mortall muribers on their crownes, And push vs from 
our stooles. 1730 T. Boston Mem. x. (1899) 276 The 
was begun on Thursday with a sermon on Amos vi. i, which 
I believe drew the stool from under most of us, 2749 Fielding 
Tom yonesj.xViif One of the Maxims.. is, when once you 
are got up, to -kick the Stool from under you. In plain 
English, when you have made your Fortune by the good 
Offices of a Friend, you are advised to discard him as soon 
as you can. 

The lairof a hare ; = Form sb, 21 , Seat sb, 10 
x6oj Topsell Four-f, Beasts 277 In such places doth tns 
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Hare seek her lodging.. .Then let him [the hunter] draw his 
nhout them, .and then raise her from her stoole, 

6. A seat enclosing a chamber utensil ; a com- 
mode ; more explicitly stool of ease. Also, a privy. 

For Groom of the stool {stole), see Stole sb.^ 

14x0-1869 [see Ctosn-STOOL]. 1501 Aec, Ld, Hi^h Treas, 
Sect. II. 35 Item,..gifHn for ane stule of es bocht to the 
King viij d. 15x6-17 Ree. Si. Mary at Hill (X90S) 292 Paid 
for makyng dene of the Rectors stolys ij d. 1528 A prevey 
stole [see Privv a. 8 cj. 1561 /nvent. R, Wardr. (xBis) 139 
Item ane stuill of ease coverit with crammoslebroun velvet. 
»S 73 L. Lloid pup-. Princes (1586) 145 The Emperour 
Heliogabalus was killed vpon his stole at his easement. 1645 
Miltom Colast, 13, 1 send them by his advice to sit upon the 
stool and strain. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Hat, (1834) II. 147 
If Alexander and Cisar could never be easy off the stool, I 
would not deny them that needful utensil. 

b. In phrases originally meaning Uhe place 
of evacuation now (without the) the action of 
evacuating the bowels. 

1542 Boorde Dyeia^vliuiiBja) 248 Thangotoyourstole 
to make your egestyon. 1558 Wardb tr, A lexis' Seer. 32 b, 
The sayde pyl!es..prouoke not to the stoole. 1602 zndPt, 
Return fr, Pamass. i. ii, They.. write as men go to stoole, 
for necoes. 1676 Marvell Mr, Smtrhe 33 Though they be 
reading P.npers of Slate, or at the Stool more seasonably [he] 
obtrudes his Pamphlet, 1705 Trans, XX.V. 2110 He 
did not go to Stole for a fortnight or three weeks together. 
Ibid, 2111 When he dy’d it was nine weeks after he had any 
Stole. 2726 Sw’irr Gulliver ui, vi, Men are never so seriou.s, 
thoughtful, and intent, as when they are at stool. 1871 
Napkeys Prev. fy Cure of Dis, m. ix. 980 To go to stool 
twice a day. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VII. 263 When the 
veins are congested by straining at stool. 

C. The action of evacuating the bowels; an act 
of discharging freces. By stool\ by fecal as dis- 
tinguished from other means of evacuation. 

1533 Elyot Cast Helthe (1541) 38 b, By experience and 
diligent serch by their stoole, their nourices shal perceyve 
what digesleth wel. 1596 Harinctok Metam, Ajax Cs, 
Hee heard him say, hee thanked God, hee had had a good 
stoole. 1623 Hart Arraignvt, Urines i. 2 Having his 
vacuations by stoole as orderly as other healthful! men. 
a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent, v. i, I fear this lo.ss of honor 
will ^ive him some few stools. 1^3 Pem'S Diarjf 24 I^Iay, 
Having taken oneof Mr. Holliard'spillslastnight itbrought 
a stool or two this morning. 2682 Digbfs Chym, Secrets 
n. 228 A second Dose.. will work either by Stool or Vomit, 
or Sweat. 1783 Wesley yrnl, 16 Mar,, It gave me four or 
five and twenty stools, and a moderate vomit. 1843 R. J. 
Graves Clin, X. xio, I do not feel the least 

anxiety if the patient remains without having a stool for two 
or three days. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) xo6 The 
stools are at times normal in character and frequency. 
fig. 259* Nashe Four Lett. Confut, it A Letter whereof 
bis inuention had a hard stoole, and yet It was for bis ease. 

d. A discharge of frecal matter of a specified 
colour, consistency, etc. ; the matter discharged 
(chiefly pi.). 

*597 A. M, ir.Guilleweau's Fr, Chirurg. fh/s The patient 
can nether retayne Ids veme^Sperma, or Stole, Ibid, 4/1 His 
vrine bloodye j his stoels like matter. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts ioa Her nature Is to hide her own dung. .the little 
Mouse being able by that stoole, to smell the presence of 
her mortall ^e.* 2698 Sloake in Phil, Trans. XX. 69 Stools 
resembling the Dregs of Wine. 1789 W. Buckak Dorn. 
Med. (1790) 497 He must. .drink freely of water-gruel to 
prevent bloody stools. 1845-6 G. E. Day SimoiCs Anivt, 
Chem. II. 386 Calomelis frequently given.. : jtsadminbtra- 
tion is succeeded by numerous, very green, bilious stools. 
2871 Garrod Mat. Med. (cd. 3) 97 It often produces in chil- 
dren the so-named calomel stools, or green-coloured faces. 

i" 6. A frame upon which to work embroidery or 
tapestry. Ohs, 

e 1385 Chaucer L. G. IK 2352 So that she werkyn & cn- 
broude couthe And weuyn in hire stol the radyuore. 7 c 1475 
Promp. Parv.yosf's (Camb. MS.) Ljmeet, a werkynge stole, 
liniarium. 1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. f York (1830) 7 . 

I tern., for the stuff and making of liij working stoles for the 
Quene..vs. iitjd. 15x3 Papers s Hcn, V/ll No. 4x01 
(P.RO.j, AfrontlettforanaulterAvroughtinthestoIe. 1523 
Skelton Laurel To weue in the stoulesume were 
full preste. With slaiis, with tauellis, with hedellis well drest. 
2538 Elyot Diet., Lida, be ihredes, whiche sylke women do 
•weaue in lyncelles or siooles. a 1548 Hall Chrotu, Hen, 
VIH, 7 On their heades bonets of Damaske, syluer fiatie 
'wouen in the stole. 

7. Naut. a. (See quot. i 86 y. Cf. Chanxed sbP) 
b. (See quot. c 1850.) o. (See quot. 1846.) 

a. 17x2 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 37 Backstays 
or Topmast Shroudsare to be fasten’d down to the Channels, 
or Stools fixed for that purpose. 1867 SauTH Sailor's 
Word'bk., Stool, a minor channel abaft the main channels, 
for the dead-eyes of the backstays. 

b. 2750 Blanckley Nctv. Expositor. ^1850 Rudwt. 

Navig . (Weale) 153 ornamental blocks for the poop 

lanterns to stand on abaft. . i» -n 

C. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 393/2 This line will 
represent the lower edge of the rail that comes to the middle 
stool. 2830 Hedoerwick Mar. Archit.i’so Stools, piecesof 
plank which are bolted edgew.ays to the quarters of small 
vessels, to form the mock quarter-galleries. 1846 A.^iounc 
Naut. Did. 323 Stool, the lowest transom of a vessel s stem- 
frame; or, more correctly, a chock introduced beneath the 
lowest transom: to it the lower ends of the fashion-pieces 
are secured 

8. Brickmakiug, A brick-moulder’s shed or 
workshop ; also, the gang of workmen employed 
in one shed ; also, a moulder’s bench. 

*693 J. Houghton Collect. Improz’. Hush. No. 70 P x 
are usually employed about a Stooles Work four Men, and 
two Boyes; The first, an Earth.maker that prepares the 
Earth. 7'he second a Carter. .to bring the Earth to the 
Stool. Ibid, r 3 A Stool does ordinarilv make. .eight 
Thousand in a Day. 2850 E. Doosok Bricks ^ Tiles i. 34 
In slop moulding, the mould is simply laid on the moulding . 


stool. ^ Ihd.pj The area occupied by each stool is gieater 
than in making slop-moulded bricks. xB86 Standard xo 
May 8/ 5 To be let, a brickfield with four stools. 2892 Ibid. 
24 Jan. 2/8 To distribute the funds to the different fields 
according to tlienumberof stools ormoulders* sheds worked. 

9 . Arch. The sill of a window. Obs. U.S, 

2663 Geroier Counsel 88 For the Capitol, to the stooles of 
those windowes. 2682 Sir C. Wren in W. H. St. John Hope 
Windsor Castle (1913) II. 387 By cleansinge from moss & 
weeds all the coapings of the Buttresses,. .the stooles of the 
Windowes, ..(etc. J. 2891 Century Diet, s.v., Stool of a 
idndoTM, or luindinv-stool^ in arch., the flat piece on which 
the sash shuts down, corresponding to the sill of a door. 
29x2 Webster s.v. [adds] In the United States, the narrow 
shelf fitted on the inside against the actual silL 

10 . A base or stand upon which a thing is set to 
raise it above the ground or general surface. 

2481-3 in W. H. Sl John Hope Windsor Castle (19x3) II. 
404 Cxx et xxxviij psdibus Cbaptrelles et Braces, xvij Stolys. 
xlii. Botrace?. cix panelle-c. 1535 Coverdale 2 C/tron. iv. 24 
He made the stoles also and y«kettels ^'pon the stoles [Luther 
Gestahle], Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1871)11. 

309 For twa greit bakis to be stullis to the malt myln [etc.]. 
1566 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 763/2 Died commendatarius [etc.] 
sustentarent dimidietatem scabeJJi lie mylne stuill, 2641 
Invent, Goods C'tess Arundel in Burlington Mag. (1911) 
Nov. g8/i In the Seller.. is noething, but two siowelles to 
sett beare on & two Shelues. 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., 
Printingxy,T2 So much of this Bottom-Plate, .is called the 
Stool, ..because on it the lower end of the Matrice rests. 
1827 Faraday Chetn. Manip. iv. (2842) 97 This furnace., 
being raised upon a stool so as to bring the aperture of the 
air-chamber to a level with the nozzle of the bellows. 1888 
Jacobi Printers* Vocah. 133 Stool, a platform or stage on 
which paper or printed work is stacked, 
b. The stand of a beehive. ? Obs. 

*S* 3“34 Fitzherd. Hush. § 122 Setastole or a formenyghe 
vnto the swarme,. .shake the bees in*to the hyue, and 
shoriely setie it vppon tlie stole. x6^ C. Butler Fevt. 
Mon. (1634) 14 As iminy as fall beside ihe stool, when it 
waxeth dark, ten to one they lie abroad all night. 1774 
Phil. Trans. LXV.274 We have seen fleas.. swarming at tne 
mouths of these holes like bees on the stools of tbeir blves. 

11 . A bench, counter, table, trestle. Sc. and north. 
15x9 Reg. Aberd. {Mti\t\. Club) II. 177 The baikhouss 

wiiht..ii bakin stulIs. 2559 Richmonti Wills (Surtees) 135 
The mylke house, .a fleke, a stole. 2559 Peebles Burgh Ree. 
(1872) 257 The inqueist findis Thomas Dikesone in the wrang 
for..castin of his [John Edmond’s) fleschestulein the gutter. 
1870 J. K. Hunter Life Studies of Char.xlvl. 282 There 
was nae word o' John conun* wi* the spokes and stools 
(trestle for a coffin]. 

12. Mining. (See qnot. 1851.) 

2653 Manlove Leadmtines62 Then must the Miners chase 
the stole to th' stake; From meer to meer. 2670 Pettus 
Fodinx Reg. 86 And the Miners sbali work tbeir Meers 
duly, and shall chuse their Stool on that one part there as 
he may find Mine between two Walls. 2747 Hooson Miner's 
Diet. N iv b, When the old-tnan is cleared out from a Shaft- 
foot, Forfield, Stool, or Slope, we say we have bared it, 
2778 W. Pryce Min. Comub. 63 The end or stool of the 
vein will run of itself, like sand. 2852 TArriKC Gloss, to 
Manlove, Stool, is where the miners leave digging deeper 
and work In the ends forward ; the end before yon is called 
the stool... The term stool has also another signification, 
which is so far as the miner cuts before him, which is about 
two yards higL 

13 . [Cf, Du, sloel in similar uses. (In technical 
language sometimes spelt slole,)'] a. The stump 
of a tree which has been felled ; also the head of 
the stump, from which new shoots are produced,^ 

2577-87 Holinshed ChrvJi . 1 , 195/2 When a grene tree is 
cut in sunder in the middle, and the part cut-off is raried 
three acres br^ih from the stocke, and returning againe to 
the stoale, shall ioine therewith. 1686 Plot Siaffordsh. 209 
The stooles or stumps of many trees. 2769 D. Barrington 
Indig. Trees in Phil. Trans. LIX. 33 No pine or fir ever 
shoots from the stool. 284* Loudon Suburban Hort. 2B6 
Ifagrah Is inserted either in the collar or stool, or in the 
amputated head, it will give an immediate direction to the 
sap. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I, 116 The stools of 
hard-wood trees,.. set on end.., forma verj'durable flooring. 
2874 Lyell Elem. Geol, xxiv. 421 All the stools of the 
fossil trees dug out bj' us divided into four parts, 2886 
Cheshire Gloss. s.v. Stoo, Clap yon owd stoo a’ top o’ th’ 
foire. 2899 R. Monro Prehist, Scotland ii. 29 As evidence 
, . we can still point to the stools of huge trees, at the bottom 
of extensive tracts of moorland peat. 

b. Forestry. A stock or stump of a tree felled or 
headed for the production of coppice-wood, under- 
wood, saplings, or young timber. Also a set or 
group of stamps. 

a 27*2 Lisle Hush. (1757) 365 , 1 proposed to cut coppice- 
W’ood for the fire; my wo^ward said, it would not hurl the 
stools to cut it so late, but it would never, .burn well. 1827 
Steuakt Planter's G. (1828) 298 The making up into one set 
or stool separate plants of the same species. *83* Planting 
4X in Libr, Use/. Nnoivl., Husb. HI, The parent wood of 
coppice stools is most frequently suffered to rise too high 
from iheroots. x88o Jefferies <?/. Estate {1881)82 Between 
the stoles (of the copse}. .the ground was quite covered in 
spring with dark-green vegetation. 1B94 Jml, R. Agrie. 
Soc, June 243 The [willow] rods being cut off close to the 
stools. 

c. Forestry and Horlicullttre. The base of a 
plant cut dowm to produce shoots or branches for 
layering. Also, a plant laid down for layering 
{rare). 

2789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 226, I have likewise procured 
several small stools of the black mulberry (for propag^mgj. 
18x3 C. Marshall Gardening x\x.{fA. 5I 3*7 I" ® 
obtain suckers and shoots fox layers fofelm], stools are to m 
formed, by cutting down some young trees, almost close to 
the ground. 2825 Greenhouse Comp. \.a2i Where enu^ 
plants are laj'cd down to produce Layers, they are caliea 
stools ; and the main root remains there as a stool for several 


Suburban Hort.yii Having been much 
troubled with caterpillars on our gooseberry stools in the 
nur^ry. x88o C. R, Markham Pemtv. Bark 223 He after- 
wards went round to all the old stools and put in as many 
layers from them as possible. 

d. HorltcnUttre. The base containing the latent 
buds in plants which annually throw up new stems 
or foliage to replace the old. 

• Phi/.Trans. LXXX. 350 Stool offsugar] canes (which 

IS the assemblage of its numerous roots where the stems begin 
to shoot out) is almost impenetrable to rain. 1824 Loudo.n 
Encycl. Garden. § 3339 Stools [of the strawberry] of two 
years standing, which nave borne one crop, may be put into 
pots in August. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 1194 Raltoons (a 
word corrupted from rejettons) are the sprouts or suckers 
that spring from the roots or stoles of the canes that have 
been previously cut for sugar. 1842 Florist's Jrnl. (1846) 
III. 95 Chrj'santhemums may be struck and the old stools 
turned out. 2846 7. Baxter’s Libr. Praci. Agric. (ed.4) II. 
231 As the finest. .of these fruits [raspberries] are. .the pro- 
duce of strong and well-ripened canes, it becomes necessary 
that the stools should have every advantage afforded them. 
1877 S. Hibberd Amateur's Kitchen Card. 158 Manure 
should be spread around the stool to insure some benefit to 
the roots of the [rhubarb] plant. 2882 Garden 14 Jan. 27/3 
Each stool consisting of about eight canes. 

©. A cluster of stems or foliage springing from 
a stool or from the same root ; the complement of 
stalks produced by one grain of com. 

Nat. Hist. Northamptonsh. i54TheYmuch 
resembled the Bottom of a Cluster, or Stool, as it is here 
called, of large Rushes. 2807 Prize Ess. fy Trans. Higkl. 
Soc, III. 476 A single stole of corn growing in a dung hill, 
has plenty of air, light, and heat. 2880 F. W. Burbidge 
Gardens of Sun V. Q4 Each tdft or stool [of rice] being about 
eight inches from its nei|hbours. 2882 Contemp. Rev. Aug, 
233 From one wheat grain there were eighty-five stalks to 
the stool. 2887 Blackmore Springhaven III, vii, His 
shelter was a stool of hazel, thrown up to repair the loss of 
stem. 2894 — Perlycross vii, A great stool of fexn. 

f, A fne, good stool (of clover, of limber) : 
clover or timber well stooled (see Stool v, 3). 

180T Farmefs Mag. Nov. 461 This year, the field was in 
barley, and yielded seven bolls per acre, leaving as fine a 
stool of young clover and rj'e-grass as ever I saw, 2814 4tk 
Rep. Comm. Irish BogsW, x88 Thecountry possessesa good 
stool of timber, 

irattsf. 1831 J. Wilson Nod. Avtbr. VT:s. 1856 III. 327 
Hecate a beauty! I aye thocht she had been a furious 
fricbl— black -awiced, ppckey.ort, wj’ a greatstool o’a beard, 

g. A shoot or layer Irom the stump or base of 
a plant. [Confused with L. sto/o : see Stole sb.’i, 
Stolon.] 

x8i8 Todd, Stool, 4. [stolo Latin], a shoot from the trunk 
of a tree. 1822 S. F. Gray Brit, Plants I, 52 Stool, Stolo, 

A branch from the head of the root, bending down, taking 
root, and emitting leaves. ^2824 Mactaccart Catlooid, 
Encycl., Stoivl or Stole, a scion from a root. 

+ 14 . a. The scar left by a wound, a cicatrix. 
Obs. rarr“^, (Cf, Staddle sb. 6.) 

260X Holland Pliny xx, i. 1 1 . 36 The root [of wild cucum- 
ber]. .reducetb the stooles or skars left after any sore. .to 
their fresh and native colour againe. 

f b. The * eye * of an apple, pear or quince. 

167X Grew Anat. Plants i. vi. § 2 Most of them [i.e. the 
branches of the endocarp of an apple] enarclung themselves 
towards the Cork or Stool of the Flower, Ibid. li. § 9 [of a 
pear]. Ibid. § xo [of a quince], 

1 16 , The head or top of a.mushroom. (Cf. stool 
in Toadstool.) Obs. rare-^. 

1743 Pickering Seeds of Mushrooms In Phil. Trans. 
XLll. 595 , 1 began with one of the Gills carefully separated 
from the Head, or Stool, without bruising. 

10 . U,S, (See quot ) 

x88x \\iQxx&oi.\.Oyster‘lndttstr. (Hist. Fish. Industr.U.S.) 
249 Stools. — Material spread on the bottom for oyster spa\vn 
to cling to. 

17 . fa. ?Some part of a plough. Obs. rarerK 
(Possibly an error.) b. The shank of a rake or 
hay-fork {Northunibld. Gloss. 1893-4). 

2523-34 Fitzhkrb. Husb. § 5 It is necessar>*e for hym to 
lerne to make his yokes, oxe-bowes, stooles, and all maner 
of plough.geare. 

18. U.S. A decoy-bird (perh. short for stool^ 
pigeon), esp, one used in shooting wildfowl ; also 
a perch upon which a decoy -bird is set. (Cf. Stale 
sb.^, Stall sb,^ 

2859 Bartlett Diet. Amer, (ed. 2) 452 Stool, an artificial 
ducic or other water-fowl used as a decoy, 2872 Schele 
DE VtLVX. Americanisms 2\\ Stool-Pigeon... In the former 
[literal signification] it means the pigeon, with its eyes 
stitched up, fastened on a stool, which can be moved up 
down by the hidden fowler. 2874 J* W, Long Amer. Wild- 
fond xvii. 205 Wood-ducks. .are not easily decoyed, either 
by stools or calls. 2895 G. J. Makson Sporttug Did., htoo , 
a decoy for snipe, plover, and peach-birds. 2902 GREENoucif 
& Kittrfxkie Words 363 A stool pigeon.. n a deco> 
pigeon *, so called from its being tied to a stool. 

19 . atfrib. and Comi., (sense 2) as stool cover-, 

(sense 5), as-\ stool door, ^ house, +/2«:. (sense 13;, 
as stool-growth, shoot ; (sense 7 c), ’ 

appositive (sense i), as stool store , o j > 
■stooUenrer,-iear:»g, -easting-, s.m.lat.ve.as stool- 

aut staoK 

Lu. murmuring, mourning, 

ane outcrying quhat be tne^ P ^ 

“ ('.ss« 1 . 

**tool-cover. 2564 m Archzol. Cant. (1S74) lA. 234 da 
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payd. .for makyng and setting on of ij payer of Chamayles 
[hinges] uppon a *sioo]e doore, vj d. 1909 Nation 1 May 
156/2 Wc push through the rods of the ♦stool-growth with 
difficulty. T^i~z Kavji, 27 . ySz If. 160 Item in y® 
■*StolIe bowse ij quarelles mendyd— j d. x6, . in Archxologia 
LXI V, 390 The biowll hous. x868 ReJ>. U. S, Commissioner 
Agrie, (1869) 251 A hedge becomes^ thin at the base. .the 
sap ascending and forming a spreading, ^stool-like^ form of 
growth. 1620 in Union Inventories (1841) 26, xj *510016 
panns. 1688 Holsie Armoury xii. xiv. (Roxb.) 9/2 He 
beareth Gules, a stoole pan, or close stoole pan, Argent. 
X797 Encycl, BriU (cd. 3) XVII. 395/2 Set off the depth of 
the middle *stool rail above the line already drawn. 1907 
Blackvj. Aia^, Apr. 488/2 Self-sown seedlings and *stool- 
shoots being then left to come up naturally. 1664 J. Webb 
Sione-Heng (1725) 198 One only simple Circle of about 
twelve Slabbs of Stone, with a *Stool*stone for the King. 

b. Special comb. : atool-bed (see quot. 1879); 
fltool-bent (see qnot 1 789) ; stool-crab (see 
quot.) ; stool land West AfHca (see quot., cf. i f) ; 
stool-mail iV., a fine imposed upon a person 
condemned to the stool of repentance ; stool- 
pigeon U,S.y a pigeon fastened to a stool as a 
decoy ; chieflyy^*. of a person employed, especially 
by gamblers, as a decoy ; stool-pipe (see qnot.) ; 
+ stool table, ? a table on trestles ; -f stool-yyagon 
£G. stuhl~wqgeft]i a German chaise- 
For stool-chamher.^ •room^ see Stole sh?' 

1859 F. A Griffiths Artil, Man. (1862) 126 Place ^stool- 
bed and quoin. 1879 Cassell's Teckn. Educ. II. 391/2 A 
third point of support.. for the gun. .is supplied. .bjr a 
‘ quoin *. .placed immediately under the breech, and resting 
on a block called a * stool-bed*. 1789 J. Lichtfoot Flora 
Scot. 1X^1 yuncus sguarrosus. *Sloo!-Bent. Scotis austra- 
libus. 1835 S. Oliver [W. A. Chatto] Rambles Norikumbld. 
165 Spreais and stool-bent, which, in moist places, always 
indicate the spot where the pedestrian may be sure of firm 
footing. X 880 E. Comw. Gloss.^ *Slool-crab^ the male of the 
edible crab, Platycarcinus pagurus. 1009 D. Moore We 
“Twain West Africa 146, 1 -.mean the lands belonging to 
the tribe governed by the chief in question. On the ‘Coast* 
these are called *stool lands. 1837 Voluntary Ch. Mag. 
Nov. 493 It was poinded by the session because its owner 
would not pay the *stool.mail for having had a bastard child. 
X859 Bartlett i 7 rV/. Amer.ied, 2)452 *Siool-pigeonf adtcoy 
Tobher, in the pay of the police, who brings his associates 
into a trap laid for them. 1865 Pall Mall Gas. 13 Nov. 2 
The harrowing narrative of * Antilles * may be after all only 
an ingenious ‘stool.pigcon,* concocted for the purpose of 
terrifying the Republican party. X906 L. H. Vincent 
Amtr, Literary Masters 46, 1 am not going to be made 
a stool-pigeon to attract birds of passage that maybe flying 
about. x886 J. Barrowman Sc* Mining Terms 64 *StooT* 
pipCt StoolpieUi the pipe on which a column of pipes rests. 
1630 Maldon (Essex) Documents Bundle 217 No. 22 In the 
hall . . 1 *stoole table. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 201 Four 
horses were next put to the *stool-wagon, and we drove to 
Faulenrost. 

Stool (stfil), V, Also 6, 9 stole, [f. Stool sb.l 

1 . irons. To put or set (a person) on a stool. 

а. To condemn (a person) to the stool (of repent- 
ance), nonce-use. In quot. absol. 

^ 1682 Hiceerisgill Hist. Whtggistn ii. 38 Homing, Curs- 
ing, Damning, Imprisoning, Stooling or Fooling upon the 
Stool of Repentance. 

Id. West Africa. (Cf. Stool sb. i f.) 

1898 R. A. Freeman Trav. AsJianiii. 3 Until the kingfof 
Ashanti] had been enthroned on the gold stool his title was 
not officially recognised... But the ceremony of ‘stooling’ a 
new king was one that involved considerable expense, 

2 . intr. To evacuate the bowels; also trans., to 
evacuate as excrement. 

X54S Raynalde Byrih Mankyude P j, The greate labour 
and payne the whicbe the partie hath ia..enfors5’nge her 
selfe other to stole or to make water. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin. Med. v. 57 They are. .almost constantly confined 
lo bed except when rising to stooL 

3 . Of a plant : To throw up young shoots or 
stems; of corn, grass, herbage, to throw out lateral 
shoots producing a thick head of stems or foliage. 
Also Tvith 

1789 Trans. Soc. Ards I. 260 Some sorts of Cotton did not 
rattoon or stool so well aspthers. 1790 W. H. MARSKALLilffif/. 
11.443 to ramify as com. X79S Vancouver 

^rrrxri 52 Strong and luxuriant shoots stool forth. 2830 M.T, 
SKCix.'ALawPoPul, 1 , 93 Wheat is one of those plants which, 
according to the phraseology of agriculturists, stools ; that 
2S, throws out lateral roots capable of prodneing separate 
stems. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 857 New grass, 
if moderately eaten down in spring, stools out, and affords a 
thicker cutting at hay time. 1B53 G. Johnston Nat. Hist, 
E. Bord, 1 , 121 The herbage . .does not spread nor stool upon 
the ground. 1869 Blacksjorb Lama Dooru xxxvih, I 
worked very hard in the copse of young ash,, .cutting out 
the saplings where they stooled too close together. 

fg. 2835 Tail's Mag. II. 491 From the original hardy 
stem of the Surrey yeomen, this vigorous branch * stooled 
out *, and put forth arms. 

• 4 . trans. To entice (wild-fowl) by means of a 
decoy-bird ; also intr. (of a bird) to come (well) 
to a decoy. U.S, 

2859 Bartlett Dict.Amer. (ed. 2) 452 Stooling. decoying 
ducks or other fowls by the means of * stools 1B74 J. W. 
Lo.se Amer. Wildfowl xvili. 209 Widgeon. .stool well to 
almost any decoys. 

б. Mining. To work (a vein). Cf. Stool 12. 
2824 hlANDER Derbysk, Mir.eds Gloss. 69 Then it is common 

lo say, the vein is Stoled, or Stooled, ten or twelve fathoms. 
Stool, obs. form of Stole sb^‘ and sb.^ 
StooT-tall. [f. Stool sb. -i- Ball sh. 

The ‘ stool * was the wicket (see Stool sb, 2d); perh. it 
ivas originally an ordinary stool) 

1 , An old country game somewhat resembling 


cricket, played chiefly by young women or, as an 
Easter game, between young men and women for 
a ‘ tansy ' (Tansy 3) as the stake. Still played (in 
modified forms) by women and children in some 
districts, esp. in Sussex. (Quite distinct from 
Stow-ball.) 

a 247s MyrPs Par. Pr. 22 note. Hand ball, fott ball, stoil 
ball & all manner other games out cherchyard. 2564 in 
Shirbstm Ball, (1907) 48 [At Midsummer sessions at Maldon, 
1564, complaint was made against the constables that they 
had suffered] stole-ball [to be played on Sundays]. 2567 
Drant Horace's A. P. B iiij, The stoole ball, top, or camp- 
ing ball if suebe one should assaye As hath no mannour skill 
therin,..Theye all would. .laughe at hym aloude. a 2586 
Sidney A readia, Sonn. (1622) 493 A time there is for all, my 
mother often sayes, When she with skirts tuckt very hie, 
with gyries at stoolball playes. 2622 Two Noble K. v. ii. 
101 Wooer, What shall we doe there, wench? Daugh. 
Why. play at stoole ball. 2615 (Jiiapman Odyss. vi. 239 Till 
whicn time (hauing din’d) Nausicae With other virgins, did 
at stool-l^Il play. 2648 Herrick Hesper.^ StooUball (1915) 
238 At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play, For Sugar.cakes and 
wine; Or for a Tansic let us pay, The loss or thine, or 
mine. Poor Robin's Almanack Apr,, Observ., Young 

men and maids Now very brisk, At Barley-break and Stool 
ball frisk. 2721 Steele Sped. No 71 P 2 Betty [was] a 
publick Dancer at May.polcs, a Romp at Stool-Ball. 27x5 
N. Blundell Diary{xZgs} 234 The Young Weomen treated 
y* Men with a Tands^as they bad lost to them at a Game 
at Stoole Ballc- 2801 Strutt Sports ff Past. 11. iii. § ii. 76, 
I have been informed, that a pastime called stool-ball, is 
practised to thisdayinthenorthemparLsof England. 2898 
Encycl. SPort II. 412 Stool-ball.. .The game,. has of late 
j’ears changed considerably... Thus, while formerly the hand 
was used to strike the ball, a bat is now used.. .The stools 
have been superseded by * targets *, which are round boards 
..fastened to posts. 

attrib. 2614 Breton I would <7 I would not Ixxix, Pary- 
away. And for a Tanzey, goe to Stoole-Ball-play. 2625 
Chapman Odyss. vi. 165 Her meane was this (though 
thought a stool-ball chance). 

2 . A ball used in the game described above. 

2690 Pagan Prince xiv. 42 And when they see a Cannon 
Bullet coming toward ye. .[they] will catch it like a Stool 
Ball, and throw it to the Devil. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxvi, 
Kind service cannot be chucked from hand to hand Hke a 
shuttlecock or stool-balk 

Stoole, obs. form of Stole sb."^ and sb.^ 

Stoole (n, obs. pa, pple. of Ste.vl v. 

StOOline^ (sta/ liq), vbl. sb. [f. Stool V. and 
sb. -h-iKol.J 

1 . The action or process of evacuating the bowels; 
also, concr, the matter evacuated. 

2599 Minsheu Span. Gram. 82 R/sias eamaras. Strong 
stoohngs. a x6ro Healey Epictetus (1636) 82 To bee alway 
conversant in corporall mattcrs;..tn much eating, drinking, 
stooling. New Light Chirurg. put out %Z The Stock- 

ing of bloody Excrement. 2891 Elworthy Evil Eye 74 *Xis 
a very bad thing to throw a child's stooling in the fire. 

2 . The action of throwing up young shoots or 
stems ; of com, etc., the forming of a thick bead 
from lateral shoots. 

2854 Miss Baker Norihampt. Gloss.. Stooling^ the second 
germination of corn. 1868 Rep, U. S. Commissioner Agric, 
(1869) 254 Trimming does thicken the surface of the hedge 
by causing a stubbed, stooling form of growth, 2901 Dun. 
dee Advertiser 25 Jan. 4 The ‘ stooling * or liUering habits 
of these varieties (of oat] being weak, 

3 . concr. The framework supporting a mill (cf. 
Stool 10). 

2558 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1565, 412/1 Sustentaient dicta 
molendina in omnibus necessanis, nisi tantum in ly siuling 
quod [etc.]. 2606 Ibid. 616/1 Lie stuilUngosm mylnedame 
et mylneleid sustentando. 

Stoolle, obs. form of Stole sb.^ 
t stool-work, Obs, [? L Siooi, sbfi + Work 
sb.2 Embroidery or tapestry work of the kind 
made on a ‘ stool 

2526 in Gutch Collect. Cur, (1781) II. 315 Item deliverid 
oone corse of Stole Wurke for the same Buckill and Pen- 
dent, xiij s. iiij d. c 2534 in J. Lewis Life Bp. Fisher (1855) 
II, 297 A vestment w^h a crose of golde of stole warke 
i^Toght wyth daysys. 2547 in Feuillemt Revels Edw. VI 
(1914) 14, viij partlcttes of Blewe Sarcenet with colcrs of 
golde stoleworkc. 2547 Inv. 0/ Gsearderobes, etc. (Hark 
MS, 2419] 408 b, A Home of Brasse garnis^hed with nedle 
worke with a Bawdrickc of Stole worke. a 2548 Hall 
Chron.t Hen. VI I 1. 83 Bonnettes of stoole worke of golde of 
damaske, ^^ISSS Fcuillcrat Q. Mary xg^, 

Quoyffes sy Wer & gylte stoleworkc. 

Stooly (suHi), 22. £f. Stool jd. -I- -T.] Of the 
nature of a stool (see Stool sb. 13). 

2863 Rep, U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 258 There will 
be layers enough when the hedge is again laid to adroit of 
these stakes being cut out if they become stooly where 
previously cut off, 

Stoom, Stoomp ; see Stom, Stomp. 

Stoon(o, obs. forms of Stone. 

Stoop (st«p), sbA- Now only dial. Forms : a. 

5 stolpe, 5-9 8tulp(o, 6 stoulpe. 0 . 5-7 stowpo, 

6 sttiipe, stouppe, stowppe, 6-8 stoope, 6-9 
stoup(e, 7“9 stop©, stowp, (7 stoppe), 7- stoop. 
[Late ME- 5/K/^e, a. stolpe (Icel. stMpij 
Sw., Da. stolpe)\ prob. cogn. w. Russian cto.i6t» 
post, pillar. 

It is doubtful whether the vrord has any connexion with 
MLG. and early mod.Dii. stolpCf stutpe Jid (according to 
Kilian also beam, rafter), mixLDu. stolp^ stulp, mod.G. 
stulpe (from LG.). 

The 0 forms may posribly partly r^resent a distinct hut 
s>'noaymou5 word, a. or cogn. w. (jFris. stupa, MLG., 


MDu. stiipe whipping.post, stake, punishment of floeeb?. 
MHG. stape (from MLG.; mod.G. staupe) flogging.] 

1 , A post, pillar, 

а. 1439 Rec. Carpenters' Co. (1914) II. 4 Paide for ij 
Stulpes and ye settinge up. CX440 Promp. Paiv. 481/1 
Stulpe, or siaVe, paxillus. cx^so Brut 462 Whan the Kyng 
had riden thurgh Suthwerk, and come to the stulpes with- 
out London Brigge. 2490-2 Rec. Si. Mary at Hill (1905) 
167 Item, to Byrd, carpentetj for stolpes u Reylles, vnji 
iij d. Ibid. 168 Paide to pans ffor settyng of slulpis and 
ledgis & nayllLs , . v d. 2494 in HouseJu Ord. (1790) 127 The 
cradle to have five stolpes, ihreeat the head, and twoeat the 
feet, and the King’s armes on the middle stolpe. 2530 Palsgr. 
277/1 Stoulpe before a doore, souche. 2555 Phaer Mneid 
It. (1558) Ejb, The walles with skalyng ladders layde, & 
stulps of scaffolds hie, And vp by stayres the! clyme. 1579 
Abstr. Dewsbury Court Roll in Yorks. Archseol. yrnJ. 
XXL 410 Roger Hirste shall make a newe gate and new 
stulpes. 1736 Ainsworth Lai.-Eng. Diet. Art. T, Save 
that the transverse plank lay not quite on the top of the 
erect stulp, but across it a little lower. 

/3, 1463 in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 134 For 
a newe stowpe to ye grate yates, 2od. 25^ Acc.Ld. High 
Treas. Scot, X. 1x2 Item, to ane tumour turnand stoupis o( 
beddis and charis in the said castelL.iij Ii. iiijs. in 
Here Hist. Newmarket (1885) 1, 95 Whereas Hugh Wyrrall, 
gentleman, had caused a stoope to be sett on Doncaster 
Slore at the west end of the horse race. 2682 W. Blukdell 
Cavalier's Notebk. (1880)267 The stoop, commonly called 
the chair, where the horse course on Crosby Marsh doth 
usually begin and end. 2685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1711) 
I, xxxviii. 335 Stoops dive deeper and deeper into the earth 
by being moved up and down. 2709 in Stingsby's Diary 
(1836) 193 Upon her Lady-ships promise that the said Gate, 

6 Stoups, & nil things belonging to it should be hung. 
2756 Mrs. Caloerwood in Collness Collect. (Maitl. Club) 
226 A chair, with one carved bar close to the bottom behind, 
eight other turned bars, the stoops and four cross bars In 
the hack, a rush bottom. 2770 E. Heslerton Inclos. Act 6 
Guarded with substantial stoops and rails. 1823 Wjllsok 
Gloss. Gothic Archit. (ed, 2) 21 Stoup, a post. A pedestal, 
or small pillar, for a statue to stand upon. 2829 Glover 
Hist. Derby I, 290 Substantial stone stoops or posts for 
gates are in general use. 

in fig. context. 2637^ Rutherford Lett, (1664) 254 Our 
Salvation is fastened with God's own hand and with Christ’s 
own strength to the strong stoup of God’s unchangeable 
nature. Mak 3. 6. 

2 . fg. A person or thing that supports or sus- 
tains; a 'prop', 'pillar’. Sc. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. xv. Wks. 2848 II. 411 Ledingtoane 
and ibe Maister of Maxwell were thatnycht the twostoupeis 
of hlr chair. 2640 R. Baillie Lett, fy Trii/r. (Bannatync 
Club) 1. 282 Since he heard of Ratcliffe^ prisoned, and 
Wentford's death, his two stoups, his heart is a little fallen. 
2721 Ramsay To Earl Dalhousie 2 Dalbousie of an auld 
descent. My chief, my stoup, and ornament. x8zx Galt 
Ann. Parish xxvi, (1895) 267 All [invited] in addition to our 
old stoops from the neighbouring parishes. 2863 R. Paul 
in B. Bell Mem. (1872) 266 He.. is.. a great stoop to the 
Free Church. 1896 Barrie Marg. OgilvyW, He was a great 
‘stoup ’ of the Auld Licht kirk. 

1 3 . Cant. The pillory. Obs. 

1795 Potter Cant{td,2), xZizJ.H.NKax Flash Did. 

4 . Mining. (See quot. 1881,) Stoop-and-room 
= pillar-and-stall : see Pillar sb. 7. 

2881 J. Sands Sk. Tranent 30 * Sloops \ or massive pillars 
of coal, were left to support the roof. 2882 Raymond tfin. 
ing Gloss., Stoop-and-Rooms. xB88 B, H. Brough Mine* 
Surv. 7 The ‘post and stall * system,,. known.. in Scotland 
as ‘stoup and room*, and the ‘Jong- wall* system. 189® 
Wallace Alston Moor 142 (E.D.D.) From these levels 
short cross-cuts were made.. into the vein, and its contents 
mined by stoups. 2899 N. B. Daily Mail 21 June 5 The 
adjoining * stoop ' was finished last Wednesday. That was 
about half a mile from the pit bottom. 

б. attrib. az ^ stoop bedstead\ (sense 4) stoop-road^ 
-side ; stoop-net, a fishing-net supported on a pole. 

2593 Wills 4 Ifiv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 228 In the south 
' turrett. One *stoupe bedstead, teaster, valens and curtaines. 
xBo6 Morison Decis. XXXIII, 14272 The *stoop-net is 
quite a different kind of net from the pock-net,' being a 
much larger net, with the mouth of it fastened to three 
pieces of wood, fixed in the form of a triangle. To this 
triangle is fixed a large pole, by which a person in a boat 
bolds it while he is fishing. 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coat- 
mining242 * Stoop roads, roads driven in the solid or whole 
coal on the stoop and room system. 2887 P- McNeill 
Blawearie 33 Hanging his lighted lamp on the *stoopside. 
Stoop (str?p), jd,2 Also 6-7 stoupe, stoope, 

7 (?fm?7/.) stop(pe. [f. Stoop 

1 . An act of stooping ; a bending of the body 
fonvards ; a bow. 

2571 Campion Hist, Irel, (1633) 69 The Generali also him- 

selfe, digging with a pykeaxc, a desperate villaine..\v^tchea 

his stoope, and clove his bead with an axe. 2603 
Sejanus i. (1605) B 3, Cor, Here comes Scianus. Sd. 
ohseruc the stoupes, The bendings, and the falls. Arr. ^ 1 *^^ 
creeping base ! 2668 Db vden Even. Love Epil. 14 Up starts 
a Mounsieur, new come o’er, and warm In the French stoop, 
and the pull-back o* th’ Arm. 2760 C. Johnston 
(1622) I, 263 Some unlucky sto<^ burst the string that tiw 
his breeches. 2833 Chalmers in Hanna (1851) Df* 

370 A passage often narrow and requiring a very low stt^p* 
2885 Spectator 25 J uly 977/2 His trick was done by a pecul^r 
method of stooping, and of concealing the stoop behind a 
skirt. 

transf. 2684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 130 The Amber 
being hung at liberty by a thread in the Air,..whcn it 
ruhb’d and healed, made a stoop to those little Bodies, 
which likewise projwrtlonally presented themselves thereto, 
and readily ohey*d its call. 

h.fg. A condescension, a voluntary descent 
from superiority or dignity. 

1636 Shirley Duke's Mistr. in. L (1638) E 2 b, Have you 
obteyn’d so much As one stoope to your wanton avarice, 
One bend to please your inflam'd appetite? 2681 DbydEN 



STOOP. 

S^an. Friar IV. ii, Can 1, can any Loyal Subject see With 
Patience, such a Stoop from Sovereignty ? 2842 J, Suer* 
MAN in Allon Mejn, <1863) 294 To give us a claim to all 
His perfections, , is such a stoop of the Divine Majesty as 
exceeds the utmost stretch of human imagination. 1856 
Sturgeon Stir/n, Park St, Pulpit 720 It would have 
been a stoop more immense than if a seraph should have 
changed himself into an emmet. 1890 Spectator -zz Nov., 
She certainly ‘stoops to deceit ' often enough for the stoop 
to leave a very vivid impression on the reader’s mind. 

+ 0. To give the stoop-, to bow: jf?. to yield, 
give way. Ubs. 

1623 B. JoNSON Time Fittd. (1640) 94 T’ have giv'n the 
Stoop, and to salute the shirts Of her, to whom all Ladies 
dse are flirts ! a 1670 Hackut A6 p. Williams ii. (1693) 186 

0 that a King should give the stoop to such as these ? 

2 . A Stooping attitude; a temporary orpermanent 
bent position of the back or shoulders. 

1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Lady Rich 20 Sept., 

1 can assure you that. , a small stoop in the shoulders, nay, 
even gray hairs, are no objection. 1825 Land. Med, d- Phys. 
yrnl. LIV. 2JO On the Means generally used with the in- 
tention ofeuringa Stoop. iZ6z}A\ss'BRKOi->onLadyAudley 
X, The lazy horses . .dropping their heads with aweary stoop 
under the afternoon sunshine. 2863 Geo. Eliot Rovtola v, 
His tall .spare frame had the student's stoop of the .shoulders, 
1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med, VIII, 77 A.ssociated with the for- 
ward stoop is a tendency to take quick steps. 1904 A. C. 
Benson xix. (1907) 115 He was a tall thin 
man, with a slight stoop. 

i* 3 . Descent, declivity (of a mountain) ; adown- 
^YaTd slope or incline. Ohs, 
x6xx Speed Hist, Gt, Brit, i.x. x. § 7 As he was entring into 
Savoy, at the stoope, or descent of the Alpes, very many of 
the..Peeres of England met him. lyxx Milit. Sea Diet, 
(ed. 4) s. V. Chemise, When the Soil was sandy and loose; 
and therefore could not support it self, without allowing it 
too great a Talus, or Stoop, 

b. dial, (See quot.) 

1854 Miss Baker Norlhampt, Gloss., Stoop, a fall of water 
in a river. 

4 . The action of descending from a height ; spec, 
the swoop of a bird of prey on its quarry, or the 
descent of a falcon to the lure. Also Jig, 

£2586 Ctess Pembroke Pj.cxix. Q. i, Lett not these that 
scare to high By my low stoope, yet higher fly. a 2586 
Sidney nr. (1598)262 (Amphialus’ Dream 56) More 

swift then falcons stoope to feeding Falconers call, c 2622 
Chapman Iliad xxni. 91 Like matter vaporous The spirit 
vanisht vnder earth, and murmur'd In his stoope. <2x6x6 
Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M% iv. i. (2639) G 4 How daintily 
she [the lady] flies upon the lure, and cunningly she makes 
herstoppes. 264s Waller To Mutable Pair 16 Poems 120 
Now will I wander through the ayre, Mount, make a stoope at 
every Fayre. 2774 Golds.m. Nat, Hist, VI. 48 Some water- 
fowls subsist by making sudden stoops from above, to seize 
whatever ^fish come near the surface. 2823 Byron 0/ 
Bronze vii, Vulture-plumed guerrillas, on the stoop For 
their incessant prey. 2845 Darwin Voy, Nat,\\\. (1879) 54 
Its stoop.. is very inferior in force and rapidity to that of 
a hawk. 2885-^ Bridges Pros 4 * Psyche TAov, X2 As an 
eagle.. checks his headlong stoop With wide-flung wing. 
s8ax Harting Bibl, Accipitr, Stoop, the swift descent of 
a falcon on the quarry from a height. 

6. Comb. : stoop-necked a,, having the neck 
bent downwards ; stoop-shouldered <z., having a 
stoop in the shoulders. 

1773 Pennsylv. Gaz. 7 July 3/3 Run away from the subscriber, 
an English servant girl,. .about 20 yearsof age, alittlestoop 
shouldered. ' 2887 C. G. D. Roberts Poems (2903) 56 Black 
on the ridge, again^it that lovely flush, A cart, and stoop* 
necked oxen. 2899 Royal Maf, Feb. 384/1 An old woman 
of seventy, thin, stoop-shouldered — from long years of 
bending over her cobbler's bench. 

Stoop (stwp), l/,S, and Canada. Also 9 
stoup. [a. Du. stoep : see Stoep.] ‘ An uncovered 
platform before the entrance of a house, raisedj 
and approached by means of steps. Sometimes 
incorrectly used for ox veranda' (^Csnt. Did.) 

Massachusetts Spyso Aug. 3/2 Several persons were 
in a stoop and at windows within fifteen or twenty feet from 
the tree. 2833 [Mrs. Traill] Backwoods of Canada ix. 
(1836) 142 The Canadians call these verandahs ‘stoups*. 
2837 Hawthorne Amer, Note^bks. 23 July (1883) 58 Coun- 
cillors seated about, sitting on benches near the bar, or on 
the sloop along the front of the house. 2856 Miss Warner 
Hilts Shatemuc ii, He was cleaning the harness of the 
wagon, and he took it out into the broad stoop outside of 
the kitchen door. 1883 Stevenson Across the Plains 
26 The clear, bright, gardened townships spoke of country 
fare and pleasant summer evenings on the stoop. 

Stoop (st/lp), V.'^ Pa. t. and pa. pple. Stooped 
(st«pt). Forms: i stupian, 2-4 etupen, 4-7 
stoupe (4 stopo), 5 stowpe, 7 stoup, 6 stoope, 
6- stoop. [OE. sUtpian wk. vb. conesp. to 
MDu,' stPlpen (WFlem. sUiipen, now conjugated 
strong), O'^.stiipa (once, in inf.; MSw., Sw. 
wk. vb., Norw. stupa str. vb.); related by ablant 
to OTeut. *siaup0‘ Steep adj. For the phonology 
of the mod. Eng. form cf. coop, droop, where ME. 
u before p has similarly remained unchanged instead 
of becoming (au).] 

I. To bow down, to descend. 

1 . ititr. Of a person : To lower the body by 
inclining the trunk or the head and shoulders for- 
ward, sometimes bending the knee* at the same 
time. Often with down, 

c893<Elfred Oros.w. xxiii, pzet he swa oft sceolde stupian 
swa he to his horse wolde, & he bonne se cynlng hjcfde ms 
hryeg him to hliepan. a 2225 Juliana 72 As ha schulde 
stupen ant slrcccnen forS be swire (jc. to be beheaded]. 
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C2273 Passion our Lord 559 in O, E. Misc., He adun 
stupede and lokede myd eye. a 2300 Cursor M. 13728 He 
stuped dun, and wit his hand He wrat a quil in to be sand. 
2303 R. Brunne Heuidl. Synne 5612 He stouped down to 
seke a stone. X3*- Alts, 1x03 Alisaundre anvied was; 
Over the table he gon stoupe. And smot Lifias with the 
coupe. 2377 Langl. P, PI, B. v. 394, I moste sittc..l may 
noujle stonde ne stoupe ne with-oute a stole knele. c 2380 
Sir L'erumb. 4065 As lef me were her stope adoun, & lele 
gurd of myn heued, 2388 Wycuf John xx, 5 And whanne 
he stoupide, he sai the schetis liynge, nctheles he entride 
not. a 2400 Octouian 2241 In baste the geaunt stupte 
adoun, With the left bond to take vp the fa^oun.. c 2400 
Rom, Rose 266a Than shalt thou stoupe, and lay to ere, If 
they within a-slepe be. Merlin vii. 119 He.. smote 

the kjoige loth vpon the helme that he made hym stoupe 
on the arson of his sadell. 2470-85 Malory Arthur ix. 
xxxiii. 391 Tbenne sir Tristram was ware of hym & there 
he stouped a syde, a 2500 Abraham 378 in Brome Bk. 66 
But, fader, wyll I stowppe downe lowe, je wyll not kyll me 
with 30wre sword, I trowe? 2530 Palscr. 737/2, I stowpe 
downe to take upe a thyng. me pencke, 2553 Eden Treat, 
New Ind. (Arb.) 25 AU suche as wayte on hym, stoup downe 
& make lowe curtesie. 2565 Cooper Thesauruss.\,Pronus, 
Thou stqupest downe & dankest water. 2584 Cocan Haven 
Health i. (16x2) 3 Stouping and rising oftentimes,. .these 
doe excercise the backe and lotnes. 2590 Spenser F, Q. i. 
V. 22 He. .with so exceeding furie at himstrake, That forced 
him to stoupe upon his knee. 2603 G- Owen Pembroke^ 
j/i/« (1891) 253 A man on horsbacke, may well ride vnder 
it, without stowpinge. 2603 B. Jonsos Panesyre K, Jas, 
23 Beside her stoup’t on either hand, a maid. 2649 £. Rey- 
nolds Hosta viu X.24 Angels, .stoope down with thelc faces 
towards the mercy Scat. 2^7 Dryden Pirg, Georg, in. 169 
The Youthful Charioteers with heaving Heart. .Stoop to the 
Reins, and lash with all their Force. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Mysi. Udotpho xxxviii, Doroth^e, now stooping to pick up 
something that had dropped from among the papers, sud- 
denly exclaimed [etc.]. 2847 C. Bronte Jane Eyre xxxiv, 
He raised bis head suddenly from the desk over ivhlch he 
was stooping. Geo. Eliot Remota xii, He had just 

stooped to reach his manuscript, which had rolled down. 
1900 L. Huxley Life Prof. Huxley II. vi. 65 To sloop over 
the microscope was a physical discomfort. 

^ b. In ME. poetry occas. used for : To fall 
headlong. Ohs, 

13.. Sir Bettes 3827 Taile ouer top he made him stoupe. 
1:2400 Destr, Troy He hit on nis helme with a heuy 
sword, b^^t greuit Kym full gretly, gert hym to stoupe. 

2430 Syr Cener, (Roxb.) 3821 With his launce grete and 
square To Sir Abel grymlie he bare That he made him low 
stoupe Bakward ouer his hors croupe. 

C. Said of the head or shoulders. 

*375 Barbour Bruce viii. 297 With bedis slowpand and 
speris slraucht Richt to the kyngthar vay ihai raucht. 2576 
Gascoigne Grief of Joye 11. li, Owre showlders stowpe, wch 
erst stood boU upright, a 26x6 ? Beaum. & Ft- Faithful 
Friends 1. 1. MS. Dyce Collect. No. 10. 4 The Sabines are in 
Armes, whose Stuborn necke.s These manyyearcs stoopt to 
the yoake of Roome. 2663 Butler Hud, 1. 1. 286 His Back, 
or rather Burthen sbow'd As If It stoop’d with Its own load, 
fd. Of a quadruped: To crouch. Obs. 

2S90 Spenser F. Q, i. yi. 25 He would leame The Lyon 
stoup to him in lowly wise, a 26*5 Fletchf.r Nice Valour 
IV. f, This fellow. .Stoops like a Cammcll, that Heroick 
beast, At a great load of Nutmegs. 

e. Of a dog ; To put its nose to the ground to 


find a scent. 

15*3-34 Fitzherb. Hush, § 41 It is harde to make an olde 
dogge to stoupe. 2782 P. Beckford Th. Huntiug{,xZ<i-z) 91 
When your young hounds stoop to a scent,.. you may then 
begin to put them into the pack. 2897 (sec Stooping vbl, sb.'\. 

3 , Jig, a. To ‘bow’ to superior power or autho- 
rity ; to humble oneself, yield obedience. Const. 
to, under. Now somewhat rare. 


stoupe vnder him (Luther; wtter ihn snilssen sich beu- 
gen]. 2 SSS Eden Decades (Arb.) 52 Stoope Englande 
stoope, and learne to knowe thy lorde and master, 2570 
Levins Manip. 221/30 To stoupe, humiliarese, 2620 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. (1637) 1x8 By the Scots that infested 
them out of Ireland, they were made to stoop, c 2640 Shir- 
ley Cont. Ajax <5* Ulysses (1659) *28 Early or late, They 
Sloop to fate, And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they pale Captives creep to death. 264* Fuller 
Holy St. II. XXL 134 Here Drake received a dangerous 
wound, though he valiantly conceal’d it for a long lime, 
knowing if his heart stooped, his mens would fall. 2646 
H. P. Medit, Seige 98 He hath.. made his desires stoope 
unto bis reason. 26W Dk, Newcastle in isth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 14 His. .victory over bis enemies, which 
will make all his neyghbor kinges stoope to him. 17x0 O. 
Sansom Acc. Life 43 Because I would not sloop under them, 
, . to promise to go to no more Meetings. . they Fined me Five 
Pounds, a 17x5 Burnet Own Time m. (1724) I. 523 The 
Duke now seemed to triumph in Scotland. All stooped to 
him. 2752 Young Brothers Vf. i, Tbo* Thrace by conquest 
stoops to Macedon, I know my rank. 2837 Thirlwall 
Greece xxix. IV, X04 A Spartan generally found it the 

hardest of all things to stoop, 

■f b. To submit to something burdensome. Obs. 

2612 B. JoNsON Catiline iv, i, Good and great men : that 
know how To stoupe to wants, and meete necessities. 26ax 
T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vieillard X05 Why should 
hec which knowes, and takes himscife to be a man, ..refuse 
to put vnder bis shoulder and stoope to those leopardi^, 
burthens, and crosses. 2622 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. 
(iqq 6) 263 More losse then wee have reason to stoope unto. 
1^7 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. x. iv. 13 It bad been be«er 
for them to have stooped to bard conditions with the Picts. 

c. To condescend to one’s inferiors or to some 
position or action below one’s rightful dignity. 

*579 W, Wilkinson Confut. Fatn.Lave jB God. .stoup|Mn 
and lispeih with us that we may understand him. 2W2 
Boyix Style Script. (2675) «•»* The Divjae xcspircrof the 


Scripture, ey’n when his style seems most to stoop to our 
rapacities, doth yet retain a prerogative above meerlv 
humane writings, a 2669 Stillincfl. Six Serm, v. xgs Is 
Religion a beggarly and contemptible thing, that it dotb not 
become the greatness of your mindes to stoop to take any 
notice of It ? 2^2 Trenchfield Cap Gray Hairs (26S8) 4 
And tho some Fathers . .have undertook to give advice unto 
their bons .yet there’s not any (that 1 know of) hath stoopt 
so low, to give advice to an Apprentice 2687 T. Brown 
Sainis tn Wks. 1730 I. 78, 1 can hardly believe that 

su^ch nice, well-bred ladies, as those are, would stoop to so 
vile a drudgery. 2703 De Foe in reik Rep, Hist, MSS, 
Comm. App. iv. 61 Nor is there anytfiing so mean (which I 
can honestly stoop to do) that I would not submit to, to ob- 
tain her Majesty’s favour, 2766 Goldsm. Vicarxxx, If you 
can stoop to an alliance with a family so poor as mine, take 
her, 2773 — (title) She stoops to conquer. 2820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk, 1, 195 Stooping from his high estate to sow the 
sweet flowers of poetry and song. x868 Browning Ring 4 
Fx-y I. *39 A Latin cramp enough, .But interfilleted with 
Italian streaks When testimony stooped to moiber-tongue. 
2867 Freeman Norm. Conq.(^B^Ci I.iv. 193 The Aquita- 
man princes now and then stooped to pay a nominal homage. 

d. To lower or degrade oneself morally; to 
descend to something unworthy. 

2743 Bulkeley 6S: Cummins Voy. S. Seas Ded. p. iv, A 
British Seaman hath a Spirit too brave to stoop to so de- 
generate a Practice. X7SX Johnson Rambler No. 96 f s 
Many whom their conscience ran scarcely charge with 
stooping to a lie, have [etc.]. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xxi. IV. 555 He.. was incapable of stooping to an act of 
baseness. 1892 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn xxxiv, Her son 
stooped to the most ignoble methods for rendering her life 
miserable. 

3 . Of a thing : To incline from the perpendicular ; 
to bend down; to slope ; to hang over. 

c 2000 Sax, Leechd, III. 266 5yf seo sunne bme [the new 
moon] onasiSufan bonne stupaohe(x.^. has the concave side 
inclined downward]. 2340 Ayenb, 151 Uorhe nimb hede bet 
his lour ne hongi ne stoupL ^2374 Chaucer Troytns 11.968 
As flouris, thurgh cold of nyghte Yclosid, stoupyn in her 
stalkys lowe. 1422 Yonce tr. Secreia Secret. 233 He that 
hath a longe noose and Sum-whate stowpynge and strach- 
ynge toward the mouihe, he is worthyand hardy. Ibid. 234 
Who.so hath a leiand Plate noose amyd, sloupynge to-warde 
the butte, he is a iogolourc. 2592 Shaks. Ven. <5- Ad, 1028 
The grasse stoops not, she treads on it so light. 2615 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Fair 4' Foul Weather B x b, With a 
troope Of full mouth’d windes, that made great cakes to 
stoope. 2702 Milit. Diet. s.\. Bomb, Rowling down Bombs 
upon them along a Plank set stooping towards their Works. 
2683 TejiIple Mem. Wks. 2731 I. 4x9 Nimeguen is sealed 
upon the Side of a Hill, which . . stoops upon the River Waal. 
1827 Scott Highl, Widowi, The rocks and precipices which 
stooped down perpendicularly on our path. 2829 — Anne 
(fG. ii, He felt the huge clilT on which he stood, tremble, 
stoop slowly forward, and gradually sink from its position. 
2885 Athenseum 23 May 669/1 The crests of the rushes,, 
are not stirred sufficiently to make them stoop. 

+ b. Of a heavenly body : To bend its course 
downward ; to begin to descend. Obs, 

26x5 Chapman Odyss. xii. 444 In Nights third part; when 
stars began to stoope ; The Cloud-assembler, put a ’Tempst 
vp, 2631 Knevet Khodott If Iris iv.^ !!!. Gab,! saw the 
blazing meteor stoupe, And bend his course toward the 
bumble Center. 

t c. Naut, To heel over. Obs, 

1663 Sir W, Petty in Rigaud Corr.Sci, Men (1841) J. 203 
Our vessel. .hath sailed by and large, to the admiration of 
some hundred seamen, .for. .keeping a wind,, .not stooping, 
staying and steering. 2691 T. HIaleJ Acc. New Invent, xzx 
Tbe line unto which she stoops upon a Wind of either side. 
Ibid. 224 Tbe Ship upon a Wind, is to stoop upon a certain 
Angle. 

4 . To stand or walk with the shoulders bent 
or the upper part of the body inclined forwards ; 
esp, to have habitually or permanently this kind of 


attitude. 

2340 HAMPOLE/*r. Consc. 777 His sight wax dym..Hi5bak 
waxes croked, stoupand he gas, 1387 Tbevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 185 In his elde b^ stature howeb and crokeb and 
stoupeb adoun. 2474 Caxton Chesse n. ii. (1883) 29 So olde 
that he stowped & quanued for age. 2530 Palscr. 737/2 
Sebe is but a yong wenene and yet sche stowpyth and sche 
were an ©wide woman. 2605 Proclam. Search T, Percy 5 
Nov., He stoupeth somewhat in tbe shoulders. x6xx Bible 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 17 The king of the Caldees..had no com- 
passion vpon , . olde man, or him that stouped for age. 2776 
Pennsylv. Even, /’w/ 30 Apr. 220/1 Two.. servant women. 
One.. tall and lusty, sloops in her shoulders. 2838 Lytton 
Alice II. iii, Cissy, my love, don't stoop so. 2856 Compaing 
& Devere Tailor's Guide Cutting 9 A man stoops, when, 
instead of standing upright, he usually carries his b<^y for- 
ward, and becomes shorter m front and longer behind. 2905 
Elzn. Glyn Vieiss. Evangeline 89 She was very tall and 
thin, and stooped dreadfully. 

1 6. To descend from a height. Obs. 

1608 B. JoNSON Masque at Ld. Hadingtons Marr.JD^ 
(1616) 939 Venus, is this a time to quit your carre? To 
stoope to earth ? to leaue alone, your starre, Without your 
influence? 2633 P. Fletcher. IsJ. xi. xxxv, boon 
stoops the specoie Herauld through ihe aire. 2697 Drvden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 75 The winged Nation wanders /hro t^ 
Skies,. .Then stooping on the ^Iwds and leafy Bow rs. Tb^ 
skim the Floods, and sip the purple Flow rs. 2847 J • 
Princess vii, The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the 
shape With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape. 

+ b. To be lowered in amount or degree. Obs. 

157. Maum tr. 

this Court stoope. With your so necre departure. 

6 . Of a hawk or other bird of prey : To descend 
swiftly on its prey, to swoop (ronst. ai, bn) j also, 
to descend to the lure, h^ojig. , „ . 

1575 Torberv. Falcotiric 133 The Alamnes doe flee at tho 
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Pye with a lease or twoo caste of Falcons at once, and 
they make them to mownte and to stowpe. 1577 Gkance 
Golden Apkrod. Gijb, With lure I play the Fauknerkinde, 
..I shake my fiste, I whistle shrill, but nought will makehir 
stoupe. 1590 Spesser F. Q. h. xi. 43 As when Joves harnesse- 
bearing Bird from hye Stoupes at a flying heron with proud 
disdayne. i6zi Burton Anat, Mel. xi, ii. in. (1624) 208 A 
Hawke.. when the game is sprung, comes down amaine, & 
stoupes vpon a sudden. 1675 Traherne Chr, Ethics 457 An 
eagle cannot stoop at flies. 1717 Bolingbroke Let. to Sir IV , 
lyind/tiun (1753) 147 Whether the priest had stooped at the 
lure of a cardinal’s hat, . , I know not. 177^ Sheridan Critic 
7. ijThe follies and foibles of society are subjects unworthy the 
notice of the comic muse, who should be taught to sloop only 
at the . . blacker crimes of humanity. 18*5 Scott Betrothed 
xxitt, At length one of the falcons had reached a pitch from 
which she ventured to stoop at the heron. 1828 Sxr J. S. 
Sebright Hawking 27 The magpie is to be driven from his 
retreat, and the hawk, if at a good pilch, will stoop at him 
as he passes to another bush. 1847 C, Bronte Jane Eyre 
(ed, 2)Fref., Fielding could stoop on carrion, but Thackeray 
never does. 189s J. G. Mili-ais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 121 
Tawny eagle stooping at wounded stcinbuck. 
b. irans, =■ To stoop at or on. ? Obs* 

1575 Turderv. Falcoiirie 154 Then shall you first cast off 
a well quarried or make Hawke, and let hir stoupe a fowle 
vpon a orooke or a plashe. 1583 'i'. Watson Poems (Arb.) 
83 In time all haggred Haukes will stoi^e the Lures. 1607 
Dekker& Webster Hoev, i. G4b, See the hawke 

that first stoopt my phesant is kild by [etc.]. x6i8 Fletcher 
Loyal Subj, i. ii, He flies to stoop our favours. 

II, Causative uses. 

7 . tram. To cause to bow down, bring to the 
ground ; Jig, to humiliate, subdue. Now rare. 

c Z205 Lay. 25950 Mon ne msei mid strenSe stupen hine to 
giunde. 1594 Kyd Cornelia 11. 153 [Caesar] that toyld To 
stoope the world and Rome to his desires. 1594 Cxiapman 
Shadow of Nt. B iij, Shoote, shoote, and stoope his pride. 
cx6oo Distr. Evzferor iv. iti. in Bullen O.Pl. (1884) III. 
236, I cannot stoope the barte of Ganelon. ci6zz Chapman 
Iliad VI. 407 The Gods may stoupe me by the Greekes. 
16x5 — Odyss. V. 321 He fell to felling downe; And twentie 
trees he stoopt, in litle space. 2616 Niccols Overburics 
Vis. (1873) 13 Hec, whose conquering stroke Did stoope our 
neckes to Norman rule, a 1630 S. Pace Ps. xi. 6 in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. I. 153 [The snares] of our own sins. .Keep 
down our heads, and stoop us that we cannot look up. 2742 
Young Ht. Tlu ix. 855 Turn we, nor will hear, .what they 
[the stars] would impart For man's emolument, sole cause 
that stoops Their grandeur to man's eye? 2839 Blackw. 
Mag, X,lVL 279 The worst symptom is at home, in the 
wretched impolicy which stoops Government to the rabble. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro' Marlin xli, A very large, 
powerfully.built man, somewhat stopped by age. 290* Jane 
Barlow Ghost-hereft 6$ The wind in the trees stooped the 
straightest that stood All its own way. 

t b. passive. To be curved downwards. Obs. 
*“268x GRE^v Musxum i. § 5 U 100 The Brasilian Frog*fish 
..hath a black Horn on his Forehead, stooped forwards. 

8 . To bow (the head, + face, neck, knee) ; to in- 
cline (one's ear). Also to sloop an eye on (? nonce- 
use), to deign to glance at. 

1634 Milton Comtts 333 Thou fair Moon.. Stoop thy pale 
visage through an amber cloud. 2655 W. Hammond On 
death of Brother ^o^ms 67 But stoop thine care ilhcouncelld 
youth, and hark. 2771 Muse in Miniature 146 To him I 
stoop the penitential knee. 1777 Potter dEschylus^ Pro. 
meth. Chain'd 56 Chorus. Wha^ shall high Jove bend to a 
greater lord? Prometheus. And to a yoke more galling 
stoop his neck. x8i8 Scott lirt. Midi, xxii. With his face 
stooped against his hands. 1825 — Talisnt, vii, He then 
stooped his lofty crest, and entered a lowly hut. X83X Jam ns 
Phil. Augustus I. XV, He pushed his way through ihs 
foliage, stooping his head to prevent the branches striking 
him in the face, i860 Tyndall Glac, i. xxii. 155 In getting 
through the rocks . . I once had occasion to sloop my head . 
1885-94 Bridges Eros fy Psyche May xix, Here Zeus, in 
likeness of a tawny bull, Stoop'd on the Cretan shore his 
mighty knee. 1904 A bbess of Vlaye xi, This puling 

girl on whom the Captain of Vlaye had stooped an eye. 
b. rejl. or quasi-r^. = sense i. 
x8o3 %Z0TT Marm. vi. xxx, She stoop’d her by tberunnel’s 
side. 2814 — Lord of Isles \\\, xii. Where Coolin stoops him 
to the west, They saw upon his shiver'd crest The sun’s 
arising gleam. 2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers f. viii. (1903) III, 
65 While he. .stoops him down to read the legend, 

fig‘ To condescend to apply (one's thoughts, 
etc.) to something unworthy. 

X598 Sylvester Du Borias t. \. 143 Let oiher-some (whose 
fainting .Spirits do droop) Down to the ground their medi- 
tations stoop. 1698 Collier Short View L 3 Pm sorry the 
Author should stoop his Wit thus Low. 17x8 Pope Iliad xu 
05 None stoop'd a Thought to base inglorious Flight. x866 
Lvtton Lost Tales Miletus Pref. p, vii, In this selection 
1 have avoided. .the more licentious themes, to which. .the 
Boccacios of Miletus sometimes stooped their genius. 

+ 0 . To let down, lower, ‘ vail *. Often Naut. 
and Mil. to lower (a sail, an ensign). Obs. 

2530 Tindale Gen. xxiv. 14 The damsell to whom I 
saye, stoupe doune thy pyteher and let me drynke. 2593 
Drayton Sheph. Garland ix. xv, With that fayre Cynthya 
stoups her glittering vayle, And diues adowne into the 
Ocean flood. 2597 — Heroic. Ep.y Q. Isab. to Riefu 11 , 104 
Nor durst his slugging Hulks approch the strand, Nor 
stoop’d a top as signall to the Land. 2622 — Poly-olb. viii. 
2x2 Nor with that Cqnsull iojm’d, Vespasian could.. make 
them stoope their salle. 2639 S. Du Verger tr, Camus* 
Admir. Events 180 Fortune is constrained to stoope her en- 
sign ^fore her. 1672 T. Venn Milit. Observ, 175 You 
shall see some Ensigns let fly their Colours, when they 
should sink them; and some to stoop them to Pesants or 
Comrades, when Superiors have gone unsaluled. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 24 They made many bows 
to the East lifting up the right hand to their head, and then 
stooping it down to the ground. 2697 Collier Ess. Mor, 
Subj. II. 56 A Man must stoop bis hand for his Friend, and 
raise him up towards his own Ground. 


fig. a 1619 Fotherbv Atheom, (2622) Pref. p. xviii, The 
highest points, which 1 have carefully indeauoured to stoop 
and demitte, euen to the capacitie of the very lowest. 

b. Of a bird, etc. ; To direct (its flight) down- 
wards, 

x8io Scott Lady of L, xr. xxxiii, Like the ill Demon of 
the night, Stooping his pinions* shadowy sway Upon the 
nighted pilgrim’s way. 1824 — St, Renan's vi, This is not 
the way of the world, my good sir, to which even Genius 
must stoop its flight. 

1 10 . To put down, stake (money) on a game. 
c 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 27 He that will not stoop a 
dodkin at the dice, per cnaunce at cardes will spend God's 
cope. 1591 Greene and PL Canny Catching (1592) B 4 b, 
The Conny-catchers.. began to lay the plot how they might 
make him stoope all the money in hts purse. 1592 — Def. 
Canny Catching To Rdr., Some that would^ not stoope a 
farthing at cardes, would venter all the byte in their boung 
'at dice. 

+ 11 . To plunge (a knife) in a person's body. Obs. 

1662 Lamont Diary (Maitl. Club) 145 [He] was .strangled 
in his bed priuate!y,and, fearing be sould recouered, a knife 
was stooped in his throat. 

12 . To tilt (a cask). Now dial. Cf. Steep r/,2 j, 
^22670 Hacket Abp. iVilliams t. (1692) 59 To stoop this 

Vinacre to the very Lees. 1788 G. Krate Pelew Isl. xxv, 
3x2 The only conveniency they had of keeping water. . was in 
thick bamboos, that had a bore of five or .si.v inches diameter ; 
these they placed upright, and stooped them when they 
Wanted to pour any out. 1823 J. Baocock Dom. Amusent, 
i6x Stoop tne vessel sideways. 1838 Holloway Prov. Diet., 
To stoop, to put a piece of wood behind a cask that is nearly 
empty, so as to raise the hinder part, in order to let the con- 
tents run out. 

13 . To train (a dog) to ' stoop ' for a scent. Cf. i e. 

2781 P. Beckford TIu HuntingiyZod) 85 It is now time to 

stoop them to a scent. 2826 J, Cook Fox-hunting You 
will soon find they [the young hounds] will *down with their 
noses’ without being unnaturally stooped to Hare, 

III. 14 . CQmb,x-\Btoop-tto^i^nonce~wd.'),oxi 
oppressor of frogs (the King Stork of the fable). 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxii. x6o ’Phis stoope-Frog 
^sops Storke. 

t Stoop, Obs. rare, Stoov sb.^"] trans. 
To mark ont with ‘stoops' or posts. 

1663 W. Blundell Crosby Rec. (1E80) 222 This course, as 
it is now used upon the marshes.. was stooped out by me. . 
A.D. 2654. 1756 in Picton L'pool Mnnic. Rec. (1886) II. 254 
Ordered,.. that the horse causeway, .be repaired at the ex- 
pence of the Corporation so for as it extends within our 
liberties ; and to be stoop’d out. 

Stoop, var. Stoup; obs. form of Stupe. 
stoop and roop, roop and stoop, advb. 
phr. Sc. and north, dial. [t)f obscure origin ; the 
18th, c. forms point to MK. H as in Stoof v.^ 
Probably this and s/otti and rout in qnot. C 15 JS 
are corruptions of some rhyming phrase, of which 
perh. only the first word was significant. Cf. Da. 
rtii og stub (Norw. rubb og ttubb, Sw. rubb ock 
slttbb) and the Sc. and north, dial, slump and 
rump in the same sense.] Completely, entirely. 

[c 2^75 .Sc. Leg. Saints •x.xxv\\, {Vuuetuius) 353 pane gert 
he his body here al bare to bcstis..til etc hyme bath stout 
& rout,] 1728 Ramsay Monk ^ Miller's IVifz 184 They 
snapt her up baith stoup and roup, c 2746 J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) Vtezu Lancs. Dial, (1770) 21 Turn took Care oib’ 
tother, steawp on reawp. x8x6 Scott Bl, Dwarf x. We are 
ruined stoop and roop. 2826 J. Wilson Hoct. Ambr. Wks. 
2855 I, i6r You setyourscl to listen to a no verra bricht dis- 
coorse, as if you had taken an oath to devour ’t frae stoop 
to roop, 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge i, Arid Upping the 
wink, we hove him bodily stoop and roop overboard, 

stooped (stKpt), ppl. a. [f. Stoop v^ + -ed i.] 

1 . a. On which a bird of prey is stooping, b. Of 
a bird of prey ; That has swooped down. 

x6o6 Chapman Genii. Usher 1. i. A2 b, A cast of Faulcons 
on their merry wings. Daring the stooped prey that shifting 
flies. 28x9 Lamia t. 67 While Hermes on his pinions 

lav, Like a stoop’d falcon ere he takes bis prey. 

2 . Of the head or shoulders; Bent downwards. 
Of a person : Bowed, having a stoop, stooping. 

286s Swinburne Chastelard i. i. 8 Which one is that, 
stooped somewhat in the neck, That walks so with his chin 
against the wind? 2873 Miss Brovgutou Haney xxii, II. 
61 Barbara's stooped head is hidden by her hands- 2876 
World No. 2x5.^ V, 13 He is paler, and stooped, and sup- 
ports his tottering steps with a stout walking stick. z88x 
May Lafpan in Macm. Mag, XLIV, 3B0 A little stooped 
old woman. 2897 Howells Loftdlord at Lion's Head 238 
Over their stooped shoulders.. Westover saw Alan. 

3. Of a vessel : Tilted, inclined. 

2865 SstWRMRMs: Poems ^ Ball., Jlicett^g The stooped urn- 
filling, dips and flashes. 

Stooper (strr'pai). [f. StOOF + -ER ^.] 

L (See qnot. 1854.) 

2784 Cries of London 201 Any Work for the Cooper?,. 
Whene’er n vessel gets a bruize By slipping off the siooper, 

I Old Farrell I would have you chuse, As soon as any Cooper. 
2854 Aliss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Stooper, a wedge* for 
stooping or tilting a barrel. 

2 . One who stoops or bends down ; one who has 
a stoop. 

2892 Daily Hews 3 Mar. 5/3 At one lace-making village 
.it was observed that there were no * stoopers ' except tne 
invalids and weakly ones, 2922 D. Crawford Thinking 
Black iv. 59 Good gleaners must be good stoopers. 

t Stoop-gaUant, sb. [f. Stoop tj.^ + Gallant 
sb. = F. irousse-galant, recorded a 1590 in Pard 
(Euvres xxji. v. (1641) 530. 

The Fr. equivalent is an objeaive compound of the vb.- 
stem ; it js uncertain whether the Eng. word is a compound 


of the same type, or a phrase with the verb in the impcrativs 
and the sb. used vocatively. Cf. the following quot. 

2552 Loughborough Register in J. Nichols Hist. Leicester 
(2^4) 111. 11. B91/2 The Swat, called New Acquaintance 
alias Stoupe, Knave, and know thy Master.] ' 

Something that humbles ‘ gallants*; originally, 
a name for the * sweating sickness’ ; later used gm. 
Also aiirib. or adj. 

2552 in Gentl. Mag. (1808) LXXVIII. ir. 1057 The hole 
Sickness, called Stup-gallant. a 2560 T. Hancock in Narr. 
Reform. (Camden) 82 The posting swet, that posted from 
towne to towne, throwghe England, and was named stope 
gallant, for hytt spared none, for ther were dawncyng in 
the cowrte at o a’clocke thatt were deadd or aleven a'clocke. 
a 1572 Bp. j. Leslie Hist. Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 81 Thair 
wes ane seknes universallic in the moneth of September 
[15x0] in Scotland, ..it wes callit be the peple stoup galland. 
1579 Sfenser Sheph, Cat. Feb. 90 Younglh is a bubble.. 
Whose way is wildernesse, whose ynne Penaunce, And 
stoopegallaunt .Age the hoste of Greeuauncc. 1583 Mel- 
bancke Philotimus K ij, Old cramped sires in their stoupe 
gallant age. 1596 "id Ksne: Saffron Walden Wks. 1910 III. 
124 Comedie vpon Comedie he shall haue.,.One shal bee 
eshW^d. .Stoppe Gallanl.oT The Fall of pride, xSdaWRAXEu 
tr. Hugo's Les Misirables 111. Ixvii. 332 Your stoop-gallant 
is called cholera. 

II Used allusively as verbal phrase. 
az66z Fuller Worthies, Surrey (ibbd) 84 His Lordship., 
enforced them to stoop gallant, and to vail their Bonnets for 
the Queen of England. 

Stooping (siw'p^^)* U‘ Stoop v.H 

-INC 1.] The action of the verb, in its various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

2398 Trevisa Barih. De P. A*, vxii. xiii. {1495) 320 In aege 
. . the planete mars disposyth to sto wpynge and crokydnesse. 
cs^tz Hocclevb De Reg, Princ. 2010 Stomak is on whom 
stowpyng.. Annoy eth score, 1592 Soliman 4* ^482 

Nay, then, I see, my stooping makes her proud. 2653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xix. 65 Looking towards the point 
of the Island from whence the Kite came, we perceived 
divers others, that in their flying made many stoopings. 
2754 Chatham Lett, to Nephew v. 34 As to the carriage of 
your person, be particularly careful, .not to get a habit of 
stooping^. 2799 Underwood Dis. Childhood (ed. 4) II. 87 
The lieight which he may have lost in consequence of that 
stooping which the disorder had induced. 1897 Encycl. 
Sport 1. 583/x (Hunting, fox) Stooping {pi hounds), putting 
their noses to the ground. Abound is said to stoop to a 
scent when be has once taken to speaking to iL 

b. Comb. I *i*stooping-liorfie = STALKiNa-HOBSE. 
2659 D, Fell Imfr. Sea 22 note. Counterfeit Religion is 
made a mere stooping horse of. 

Stooping (st/r'piq), ppl, a. [f. Stoop z'.*+ 
•ING 2 .J That stoops. 

1 , Of the body, head, shoulders, etc., also of the 
posture: Bowing down, inclining or leaning for- 
ward; chiefly, having a habitual stoop, as. from 
age or infirmity. 

exipo Clement 238 in .S’. Eng, Leg, 330 Pouere and stowp- 
inde and miseise, he bi.gan to siken .sore, e 2386 Chaucer 
Merch, T. 494 whan tendre youihe bath wedded stoupyng 
age. 2422 Yoncc tr. Secreta Secret. 223 Hey yprerid 
.snuldris; the body Somwhate Stowpynge. 2538 Elvot 
Did., Ctrnuus, stowpynge or lookynge downewnrde. 25^ 
Phaer dEneidwn, (1562) B b j, Y* king him sclfof stoupyng 
age Eneas next him toke for male, 2593 Shaks. Rich. Hi 
HI. iii. 48 How farre off from the mind of Bullingbrooke It 
is, such Crimson Tempest should bedrench.,King Richards 
Land, My^ stooping dutie tenderly shall shew. 1609 Hey- 
WOOD Brit, Tr^vui, xv. 272 They can make. .the Foole 
.wise, The stooping Straight. 2771 Smollett HumphryCl. 
6 May (2815) 71 Mrs. Tabitha Bramble is..flat-chcsled, and 
stooping. 2807 J. Barlow Columb. iii. 497 Forbear to tell 
my stooping sire His darling hopes have fed a coward fire- 
2816 Scott Bl. Dsvarfiv, Getting up from his stooping pos- 
ture. 287s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IH. 203 The usurer with 
stooping walk pretends not to see them. 1908 W. Churchill 
Mr, Crewe's Career vii. 95 Mr. Crewe was ushered out by 
the stooping Secretary, 

Comb. 1504 Plother Bombie i. iii He deals, he 
stooping old, and shortly must die, ^ 

b. Of things ; Inclined from the perpendicular. 
2622 G. Sandvs Ovids Met. v. (2632) 283 Wandring in the 
Ort-yard, sinmly shee (Ceresl Pluckt a Pomegrannet from 
the stooping Tree. 2925 Glasgo^v Herald 28 May 8 On the 
farther side (seen by me past the shoulder of a dark alder 
and stooping scrub of hazels , . upon the nearer bank). 
t2. Of a person’s fortunes ; Declining. Obs, ^ 
x6o8 Yorks. Trag. i. iii. 25 A good and sure reliefe lo al 
his stooping fortunes. x6ix Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 
(2623) 842 King Henries fortunes in France were desperately 
stooping. 

3 . Of a bird of prey : That is making its stoop. 

1754 Boyer Gi. Theat, Honour (cd. 2) 216 Stcojung {«s 
said of a Bird of Prey that makes a stoop at the Game), 
Fondant. 2895 Crockett Men of Mosshags viii. 59 fhe 
wide pleasant moors where.. the stooping wild birds cried 
all the livelong day. 

Hence Stoo'pingly adv.^ with the body bent or 
bowed down. 

2530 Palscr. 842/2 Siov,yyT\^\y,eneambrant. x547Boo»nE 
Brev. Health ( 1552) 50 Giboositas. . . In Englyshe it is named 
crokydnes of the backe or shoulders, makynga man logo 
stoupyngly. 2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iiL 240 Wc may 
safely foTow the Scripture, wbiche as with a motherly paw 
goetn stoupyngly [L. submissius grnditur\ least it shoulde 
forsake our weakenesse. 1825 Hero Monthly Mag. XIV. 13a 
He walks stoopingly, 2872 Daily News ix June, The well- 
known figure, somewhat stoopingly, progressed to the 
apportioned. 2906 E. V. Lucas Listener's Lure 63 The 
giant stoopingly emerged from the b.ack comparimcnL 

Stoo’py, a. rare, [f. Stoop sb.ii or + J 
Having a stoop. 

1905 Mrs. Barnes;Grundy Vacilt, Hazel vi. 82 A youngi 
stoopy man walked into the room. 



STOOTEB. 

Stoor(e : see Stir, Store, Stour. 

Stoot(e : see Stoat, Stut. 

II StoO'iiCr. Obs. In 6-7 stotor. 

A Dutch coin worth two stuiversand a half. 

PHiLLir tr, L.iu5cJu)ten i, xxx. 38 There are many 
Indians that are daily hired. .and haue xa. Basarucos the 
day, which is as much as two stiuers or a stotcr. 1609 Row. 
LANDS Dr, Merrie^man (1877) 14 Now for a Stoter you a 
Box may haue, That will the Hues of halfe a dozen saue. 
x6x6 B. JoNSON Dcvii an Ass m. iii, 32 Where could you 
ha’.. Beene satisfied with a leape o’ your Host’s daughter, 
In garrison, a wench of a stoter ! or, Your Sutlers wife, i’ 
the leaguer, of two blanks I x8xi P. Kelly Univ, Cambist 
I. 14 Amsterdam.. .[Silver Coins] Stooiers, [reckoned] at 
2i Stivers. 

Stool/ll (st;7J)). dial. Forms : 3-9 stothe, 5 
stuthe, stoth, 6 stoothe, stoith, (pi. stoithez, 
stoys), 9 stooth. [Either repr. OE. stu^u var. of 
stiidu Stud sb,^ or a. the equivalent ON. slob^ 

1. A post, an upright lath ; now only one of the up- 
right battens in a lath-and-plaster wall. b. Comb. 
stooth~and^plast6r\ + stooth-stone, a stone post. 

x*9S Acc, Exch.K, ^.m. 13 Et xxijs. in Tnissurs, Girde- 
linges ct Stothes eraptis de codem. 1352-3 Ety Sacr, Rolls 
(1907) II. 152 Pro cariagio de ix** sparriset cc stothysquer- 
cinis, 18 s. 6 d. X4Z0-IZ in Hudson & Tingey Rec. Nomvich 
(xgio) II. 58 [For two spars, 3] stoihis (and other timber]. 
*453 Ripen (Surtees) III. 160 Et de 3<f. sol. pro 

stuthes de ligno eldem operi. cxtfioPro}np,Parv, (Winch. 
AIS.) 440 Sftjoth of an hows,/5«rr/rVw/wx. 1497-8 in Fabric 
Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 00 Emendacione unius les 
stothe in zona pro cornu Sancli Willelmi. C1530 Ibid. 355 
Operantibus super reparacionem murorum stabuli circa sole- 
trees et stoothes,..etc. 13s. 2d. JS32-3 Durham Heusek. 
Bk. (Surtees) 173 Pro sarracioneij rod in w’yndbalks, stoys, 
pouynchys, 4 s. 8d. 1533-4 Ibid. 270 Pro sarracione 1 rod 
in bords et stoythez, 2 s. 8 d.^ 15^ in Fabric Rolls York 
Minster (Surtees) 355 For setting in ij stothes._^ 1566 Lever^ , 
ton Churckiv. Acc, xa Arekxologia xLI. 364, ii altar stones , 
for stothe stones. 1893 H. D. Rawksley in JYestm. C<rc. 14 
Nov. 2/x He..show^ me the stooth and plaister partition 
that had at one time formed his [^Vordswo^th*s] bedroom i 
outer wall. 

f 2 . A stud or knob. Obs, 

1397 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 445 Et vj stothes 
deaurat. ex donacione domini Ricardi de Castro Bemardi. i 
1428 in iV/ff. (Surtees) i For stuthes of xxxiij gyrdels ; 

of mengedmetaill..tinandlede. ?ci47S Reg.Guild Corpus ^ 
Chr, York (Surtees) 295 A blak gj’rdill, y« pennaunt and y* 
buccle guide, with vq stuthes, , .a blew girdill, pennaunt and 
y® bode silver and gilt, with xx.xij stolhez. 

+ 3. The list of a web of cloth, Obs. \ 

r‘X44o Promp, Parv. 476/2 Stothe, of a clothe [lYiuclu 1 
stolh], Pareto. , 

Hence f stoothi*ed a., having studs. 

X467 York Memo. Bk. (Surtees) 1. 163 Ther shall no man | 
. .make or garre make any double stothed girdilles to sell. . 
uppayn of nir. 

Stootbe (siw5), V. dial. Also 6 stothe, 9 ; 
stooth, [f, Stooth.] t 

tl. irans. To garnish with studs or knobs. 

Stud v, Obs. 

X530 Knaresi, lYills (Surtees) I. 26 A g>’rdeU stothed with 
sylver. 

2. To furnish (a wall) with the framework on 

which the lath-and-plaster is fixed j to build with , 
lath and plaster. 1 

sZzsjAynEsoaSioeth. x8m Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 925 f 
The whole of the insides of the external walls are to be j 
properly stoothed (battened). ax85o J, Younger Autob, j 
ti88i) 363, I could only bring him to an agreement to stooth 
the bed-length of the damp back wall,..forwhich stoothing 
I engaged to pay him full live per cent, in advance of rent. 

Hence Stoothed ppl. a , ; Stoo-thing’ vbl. sb.^ the 
action of the vb. ; concr, a wall or partition of lath ! 
and plaster ; also attrib, 

1770 Hutton Mensuration 591^ Ceiling joists to both stor j's. 
Stoothed partitions. Deal flooring. X788 W. H. Marshall 
Yorksh. II. 356 Steathing\ a lath and plaister partition. X833 
Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 980 Roofing, lintels,.. stoothings 
(stud-work, or quartering? that is, wooden framework for , 
lath and plaster partitions). Ibid. § 982 ’l^he ceilings of all the 
rooms, passages, and of the staircase with stoothing |wrji» 
tions, to have two-coated lath-plaster. 1833 Raine Braej 
Acc. Durham Cath. 108 Portions of the stoothing were 
removed. x8^ Congrcgaiional Year Bk. 401 The clerestory 
arches are constructed of rough framing and stoothing. 
1893 S, O. Addy Hallo/ lValtheof\-]i This wooden frame- 
work which fills up the interstices is locally known as * stud- 
ding ’ or * stoothing *. 

Stoove, Stoover : see Stove, Stover. 
Stoowre, obs. form of Stower \ 
tStop.J^.^ Obs. Forms: i stoppa, 4-6 stoppe, 
j^-6 stopp, 4-9 stop. [O^ stoppa wk. masc. — 
OS. j/o/A):-WGer. *sioppon- f. OTeut. ^stup- 
ablaut-var. of *staiip - : see Stoup.] 

1. A pail or bucket. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. B. 147 Blolionicula, stoppa.^ ^890 
W-erferth tr. Gregory's Dial, ii pa^ becom an fisc in pone 
wsterstoppan. c zooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 123/24 
stoppa. c 1340 (Skeat) 497 P^w/x.-Stoppe. 

1397-8 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 601 Pro stoppes correi 
empL pro camera d’ni Prioris. c 1440 Promp. Parv. ^7/* j 
Stoppe, vessel for mylkynge, muttra, 1491 Acta Dom. 
Concil. (1839) 195/2 Five barellls,..thrc ireyn stoppis. XS48 
in Hudson & ‘lingey Ree, Norwich (19x0) II. 174 To serene 
for stoppes, roopes, ladders and bokettes of lether. *7°7 
W, H. Marshall E. Norfolk {1795) II. 389 Sto/s, simH 
well-buckets. 1895 E. Attgl. Gloss., Stop, the bucket of a 
well ? formerly any bucket. 

2u A holy-water stoup. 
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14x9 Holiivaterstop (see Holy water 2). 1426-7 Rce. St, 
Mary at Hill (1905) 67 Also for primyog of be haly water 
stop, viy d. 1483 Act 1 Rich. IllfC. is That no merchaunt 
o traungier . . bry nge into this Realme of Englond . . haly water 
stoppes. 1552 in Archxol. Co/r/. (1874) IX. 273 Item a holy 
water stopp of latten. 

3. Sc. A pitcher, flagon, tankard. Also attrib. 

1489 Acta Dom. Contit, (1839) 131/1 A stop compto^, a 
gret pot, & a half galloun stop. 1490 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
’Scot. I. 175 A water stop of siluer. xaqx Acta Dom. Concil 


321^ i*'or live vnee of siluir of maid werk in 
a stop hd of the Kingis. 1540 Ib/d. VII. 312 Ane silver stop 
f weyand xij pund wecht twa unces. 1697 Invent, in Scott. 
Q, (1903) Dec. 90/2 A tinn quart stop, a pynt. 

Stop (stpp), sb,^ P'orms : 5-7 stopp, 6-7 
stoppe, (stope), 5 - stop. [f. Stop p. Cf. MDa. 
stoppe (mod.Du. stop fem., bung, dam).] 

I. Action of stopping. 

1. The action or an act of impeding, obstructing, 

. or arresting ; the fact of being impeded or arrested ; 

I a check, arrest, or obstruction (of motion or 
, activity). 

I *544 ^etha.m Precepts War i. cbcxxvlii. I iij b, That thy 
( souldiours maye haue plentye, withoute any stop or enter- 
I course of theyr enemyes. 1592 Soliman Pers. i. v. 15 
Through which our passage cannot finde a stop Till it haue 
I prickt thehart of Chrisicndome. ^ x6io Sir J. MELViL/I/tf///, 
(Bannatyne Club) 350 T*hey..entrit into the toun without 
Slop. 1690 T. Burnet Tiuory Earth iii. ix. 76 ITierefore 
we must not suppose such an Universal stop of waters. 172* 
De Foe Col./acku, He.. had the money paid him without 
any stop or question asked. 1738 [G. Smith] Cur. Relat. 
II. 314 There was a general Stop of Trade. 1837 Carlyle 
Rev. II. L xi. Our Federate Volunteers will file through 
the inner gateways... Nay there, should some stop occur, 
(etc.]. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairxvi, If people only made 
prudent marriages, what a stop to population there would be ! 

b. An act of stopping the ball in a ball-game. 
*773 J* Duncosibe Surrey Triumphant xlix, Davis, for 

slops and catches fam’d. 

c. The order given to a fire-brigade station not 
to continue sending out in force. A\s,ostop'me5sage. 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy*s Ann. ii^/s Roused me four 
times*. for stops for chtmble^'s [note, a fireman’s warning], 
1890 Times 25 Apr. 10/2 ITic fire was so well under control 
that a stop message w'as despatched. 

•f d. To give a stop to (an agent or activity) ; to 
check or arrest the progress of. Obs. 

<1x586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (Sommer) 175 b, But Basllius 
(swearing he would put out her eyes, if she stird a foote to 
trouble his daughter) gaue her'a stoppe for that while. x6:x 
G. H, tr. Anti'Coton 63 Words that bad given ^'S the slop, 
had they been put in the entrance (of bis discourse). 1678 
Butler Hud, ni. i. 286 In hast I snatch’d my weapon up, 
And gave their Hellish Rage a stop, 1693 Locke Educ. 

§ 107 ’Tis a great Step towards the mastery of our Desires, 
to give this stop to them, and shut them up in Silence. 

•f" o. 7'o make (r?) stop of ^ f, Obs. 

1633 i.vii. (1640) Dx b, What’s he? One 
sent, 1 feare, from my dead mother, to make stop Of our 
intended voyage 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. II.) 
56 This is.. not to make a stoppe of contentments but to 
husband them. 1673 Temflb /r^/<tzif/Wks. 2731 I. 110 This 
made a sudden and mighty Stop of that Issue of Money. 

f. To put a stop to (an activity, something ac- 
tive) : to check, restrain ; to arrest the progress of; | 
to bring to an end, abolish. I 

1678 Dryde.v Tr. <5- Cr. 1. i. (1670) 3 But you gra\’e pair, 

. .Must put a stop to these incroaching ills. 1687 .A Lovell 
tr, Thevenot's Trav. i. 26 For putting a stop to these 
fires, there are men called Battadgis. 1702 Reasons for 
addressing his May. to itwite the Electress, etc. 2 Putting 
all imaginable Stops to what they cannot barefac’dly hinder. 
*735 Johnson Lobe's Abyssinia, Descr. xi. 111 “Ihat a stop 
might be put to the inroads of the Galles. 1789 Brand 
H ist. Ncivcastle II. 304 The coal-trade at Newcastle was 
for some time put a stop to by a mutiny of the keelmen. 
1879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xvii. 166 Henry.. put 
a stop to this. 1885 * Mrs. Alexander * Valerie's Fate ii, 
This is very curious,. .and must be put a stop to. 

2. In certain specific uses ; A veto or prohibition 
{agahist) ; an embargo {itpon goods, trade) ; a 
refusal to pass tokens; an order stopping payment 
of a bank note, cheque, or bill. 

Step 0/ the exehequer^^e suspension of payment of the 
Government debt to Che London goldsmiths in 1672. 

1634 in J. Simon Ess. Irish Coins (1749) 1x5 Complaints., 
concerning the stop and refusal! of farthing tokens. ^ 1675 
Essex Papers (Camden) I. 293 To take off the stopp in the 
Court of Excheq*^ against the Convicting of Papists. ^1723 
Lend. Gaz, No. 6x33/4 A Stop is put against any Claim at 
the Souih-Sca-Officc. a 1734 R. North Life Ld. Keeper 
Guilford (1826) I, 178 Hence proceeded the stop of the 
Exchequer. 1855 F. P*.avford Pract, Hints Investing 
Money 44 A 'Writ of Distringas* is a process, by which 
persons beneficially interested in any Slock standing in the 
name of other parties may.. place a Distringas ox %\o^ on 
the transfer thereof. 1863 H. Cox Instit. in. vii. 683 note. An 
Order in Council. .directed astop to be made of payment 
of Exchequer money.s. 1892 Qovoi^ox.'c^ Commerc. Guide 
x6o A ’slop’ is usually put on bank notes, cheques, bills 
of exchange, bonds and similar documents when they have 
been lost or stolen. The * stop ' consists in writing a letter 
to the banker from whom the documents are payable, ginng 
him instructions not to pay them, or not to do so without 
inguiiy, joerj Lend. Commerc, Diet, xfez In such cases 
..It is usual to land the goods on arrival and put a * Stop 
u^n them— that is, instruct the wharfinger.. not to part 
with them until the freight has been paid. 

3. The act of filling or closing up an aperture. 

X593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, ni. L 288 A Breach that cranes a 

quick expedient stoppe. t. 1*. * 

4. The act of coming to a stand; a halt m a ^ 


STOP. 

journey or walk ; a cessation of progress or onward 
movement. Often coupled with stay. Phr. to make 
a stop, 

? IS7S BLU.s-DEViL>Ir/^ Riding \i, iv. Evb, I tolde you 
Uforc, that you shuld trot your horse right out in the midle 
forowe betvvixte the ringes vntill you come to the place of stop. 
c 1586 C'tess Pe.mbroke Ps. civ. ix, Thou makst the sunne 
..Well knowe the start and stop of dayly race. <1x625 
Fletcher Hum, Lieut, in. i, When he look leave now, he 
made a hundred stops. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 11. xHx, 
How Kingdoms sprung, and how they made their stop, I 
well observ’d. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 173 No Stop, 
no Stay, but Clouds of Sand arise. 1776 Entick London I. 
489 The next stop was at a pageant at LeadenhalL 1805 
Wordsw. Waggoner i. 36 Many a stop and stay he makes. 
1839 Dickens Nieh. Nick, xxv, Mrs. Crummies advancing 
with that stage walk which consists of a stride and a stop 
alternately. 1887 F. Francis Jun. Saddle ^ Mocassin 168 
He [the ponjd would check and counter-check in mid-career 
each break oiihe truant’s u’ith stops and turns so sudden, 
that once [etc]. 

b. A halt or stay occupying some considerable 
space of time; a stay or sojourn made at a place, 
esp. in the course of a journey. 

1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. Wars ni. 50 Her 
husband Octavio Duke of Parma (who never liked the stop 
of the Spanish army in the Netherlands). 1659 Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. I. 76 From thence [they] rode Post to Paris, 
where they made some stop. 17x9 De 'FoE.Crusoeiu (Globe) 
381 Nor did we make any long Stop here, but hastned on 
towards Jarawena. 1793 L, Williams Children's Friend 
I. 22Z So I Staid, upon thorns. And father, une.asy at my 
stop, came soon aftenvards. 1881 J. Hatton Neio Ceylon 
y, 137 From six in the morning till about eight in the even- 
ing they held their way, with but three stops of about half 
an hour each. 1895 Comk. Mag. Oct. 407 The train was a 
good deal behind time, and therefore the stop xvas curtailed 
as much as possible. 

c, A place at which a halt is made ; a stopping- 
place (for coaches, etc.). 

1889 Pall Mall Gaz. z JaiL 4/2 The next stage xvas to Cuck- 
field, to which stop the team consisted of four geldings. 
X913 Daily Graphic 26 ilar. 7/4 There should be separate 
and fixed stops for 'buses and trams. 

5. A block or obstruction of traffic caused by the 
overcrowding of vehicles. 

a 1626 Bacon APoph. § 86 Wks. 1778 I. 539 A citizen of 
London passing the streets very hastily, came at last where 
some stop was made by carts;. .where being in some passion 
that he could not suddenly pass [et&J. 1683 Luttrell Brief 
Ret, I. 249 The justices of peace.. have.. made an order for 
the clearing the narrow streets of hackny coaches, to prevent 
any slops that may happen thereby. 1690 Crowne Eng, 
Frier ni. 27 As soon as ever the stop of coaches is over, my 
I.ady will drive like mad. 27x2 Steele Sped. No. 315 r x 
To St. Paul’s Church-yard, where there was a S^top of 
Coaches attending Company coming out of the Cathedral. 
*739 Miller's yests Wo. 205 A Fellow once standing in 
the Pillory at Temple-Bar, It occasioned a Stop, so that a 
Carman with a load of Cheeses had much ado to pass. 

6 . A cessation, coming to a pause or end (of any 
activity, process, etc,). 

1483-4 Cely Paters (Camden) 246 Yff they schuld be 
stoppyd ther wold come noo moo merchauntes heder the 
wbych schuld cause a grelt stopp. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 

V. iv. 83 And Hme, that takes suruey of all the world, Must 
haue a stop. 1634 Milton Comus 552 At which I ceas’t, 
and listen’d them a while, Till an unusual! stop of sudden 
silence Gave respii [etc.]. 1690 Locke Hum. Lind. iii. viu 
§ 5 Here it intimates astop of the Mind, In the course it was 
going, ^fore it came to the end of it, 1752 tr. Rameau's 
Treat. Mustek 69 These Cadences introduce a Sort of a Stop 
or Rest, during a Piece. 2889 Eng. Iltustr, Mag. Dec. 256 
The band came to a stop. 1897 Ailbutt' s Sysi. Med. 11. 916 
In tobacco intermittence the patient is alwaj’s conscious of 
the stop and roll forward [of the heart]. 

b. A pause or breaking-off made by one speak- 
ing. 

1561 Hoby tr. Casiiglione's Courtier 11. (1900) 199 Here 
M. Bemarde makinge a little stopp. 1393 Shaks, Rick, tl, 

V. ii. 4 Yorke. Where did I leauet Dtick. At that sad 
stoppe, my Lord, Where [etc.]. 1604 — Oth. in. UL 120 And 
for 1 know thou’rt full of Xx>ue,and Honestie, And weigh’st 
thy words before thou giu’st them breath. Therefore these 
stops of thine, fright me the more. 1663 Patrick Parab. 
Pitgr. xvi. (1687) 137 Ihe first words. .which he uttered 
when the other made a little stop, was this vehement cxcla- 
mation. 1848 Dickens Douibey xli, The smiling and un- 
conscious look of Florence brings him to a dead stop. 1859 
Meredith R. Feverel xxxviii. Her voice sounded to him 
like that of a broken-throated lamb, so painful and weak it 
was, with the plaintive stop in the utterance. 

f c. Hesitation, holding back ; a pause for con- 
sideration before acting. Obs. 

XS3S CovERDALE Isa. xliv. 7 Let him tell 3*00 forth planely 
thinges, that are past and for to come ; yee and that without 
cny feare or stoppe. 1560 PtuctscroH Aggeus E v. And 
almost as many yeres haue wc..buylded owne ^uses 
goodlj’ without any stoppe or feare. 1561 Hoby tr. LmIi’ 
glione's Courtier ii. (1000) 138 Nor to geve hirwlfc so for a 
prey to friend.. that without stoppe a manne sboulde maxe 
nim partaker ©fall his thoughtes. - 

fd. At a stop : at a standstill ; at a nonplas._ 
aiSzS Bacon Hely War Misc-.'NVIcs. 
sudden Question, ^^^tuswasa littleat ast^ 5 
Russccu in Bucilrack MSS. (Hist. MSS. Ai' 

Lord Dorset’s match seems to be at a stop. I7*a *^0^ 
Plapu (1884) la. As Navigation was at a S'aP- , 

t e. The ‘ end ’ or purpose of an action. Obs. 

1551 Recorde /’ tx/Aw. ofan?£efr 

that felicitie is and ought to be the stop and end of all the.r 

‘^“W.'something that stops, arrpts, or blotfc. 

7. Something that arrests or hindere moUoa or 
activity; an impediment, obstacle. 7 Obs. 
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CJS08 WoLSEV in Rich. Ill fy Hen. VII (Rolb) I. 
446 That ther shuld be in hym no slop [nor] let but perfygt 
indever that suche a amyte and confederacon s[hould ^ 
made] suerly belwyx them.^ 15x3 Douglas ix. in. 

160 Quhat meyn lhai be this myddiil mantill wall ? This 
litill stop of dykis and fouseys all? 1526 Tindale Itph. ii. 
14 He,, whycn,, hath broken doune the Wall in the myddes, 
that was a sloppe bitwene vs. 1$^ Hall Chrou.t Hen. I K, 
25 For the which cause he conceiued so great an hatred,, 
against the Duke of Orleaunce fas the onely stop and let of 
h&..rcnoume). 1588 Shaks. L, L. L. i. i. 70 These be the 
stops that binder studie quite. 1635-56 Cowley Davicieis 
III. 948 He curst the Stops of Form and State, which lay In 
this last Stage like Scandals in his Way. 1665 Hooke 
Ilicro^, 131 A stiff, bard, and hollow Cane, or Reed, without 
any kind ol knot, or stop, from its bottom. 17*5 N. Robik- 
SON Th. Physick^i The Dregs or Faeces [will] descend, and 
surmount all those Stops, Letts, and Impediments, that arise 
from the Plicae or Wrinkles of the Intestines. 

•fb. Something that finishes or brings to an end. 
<zx586 Sidney Arcadia iv', (1598) 326 Blessed be thou, o 
night, . .thou art the stop of strife, and the necessarie truce 
of approching battels. 1628 [see 18 bj. 

8 . a, A weir or dam across a river; a sluice or 
floodgate. ? Obs. 

1585 Higiks Jimms* Homencl. 3^/2 Se^iuntt..^ sluce: 
a floudgate, or water stop. 1641 J. Taylor (Water P.) Last 
Vey, A 4 b, Every Stoppe and Wearc. x68x Delaune Pres. 
Si, Lend, 199 They took care to clear., the River Westward 
of about 70 Stops or Hatches, consisting of divers great 
Stakes ancf Piles, erected by Fishermen for their private 
lucre. X793 Rep.Comut.Ho. Comm, (1803) XIV.233 Between 
Day’s and Sutton Locks there requires a slop or pound lock 
at or near Clifion Ferry. x8oo Trans. Soe. Arts XVIII. 
283 Two stops or doughs, one to each lock, which serve as 
lock*gates to the south end. 

b. A blind alley in a mare. 
j666 G. Harvey Morhus Angl, xxvl. (1672) 58 Like a 
Labyrinth divided into several stops, turnings or windings, 
where at each division we must halt, [etc.]. 17x8 Switzer 
Ichnogr. Six different entrances, whereof there 

is but one that leads to the centre, and that is attended with 
some difficulties and a great many stops. 1882 Encycl, 
Srii, XIV. x8i/r The key to reach this resting place is to 
keep the right hand continuously in contact with the hedge 
from first to last, going round all the stops. 

9. A piece of mechanism (e.g, a pin, bolt, 
shoulder, a strip or block of wood) which checks 
the motion or thrust of anything, keeps a part fixed 
in its place, determines the position to which a 
part shall be brought, etc. 

1523-34 Fitzherb. Hjtsb. § 130 Thou muste haue made 
redy a ponch of harde wood, with a stop and a tenaunte on 
the one ^de. 1552 Huloet, Stoppe whych reteygneth a 
whttle of hys cowrse, suffiamen, 1770 Luckombb Hisi, 
Printing 3x4 On the hither end of this square pin is made a 
sholder or stop, 17^ Brai>iah in Repert. Arts Mamtf, 
(1796) V. 222 The said key, by having a stop, or some mark 
whereby to limit or determine the length of its push against 
the said levers, sliders, &c. puts a period to each of their 
motions. 1845 G. Dodd Brit, Manu/,yi, 203 The plank 
or piece of wood, while being planed, is kept firmly down 
upon the bench by means of a stop or fastening at the end. 
2857 W, Collins Dead Secret iv. i, [He] touched the stop 
of the musical box so that it might cease playing when u 
came to the end of the rir. 1870 Tyndall Heat i. § 6. 5 Tbe 
current generated would dash the needle violently against 
its stops and probably derange its magnetism, 1897 Encycl, 
Spori\.-^^z/s (Driving), hooks upon the shafts which 
prevent the harness from slipping forward. 1897 Alibutt's 
Sysi. Med. II, 229 Stops should be fixed in the sash*grooves, 
so that neither sash can be opened more than six inches. 
190X y. BlacEs Carp. 4 * Build.f Home Handier, 24 A 
bench iron or ‘stop* should be screwed down on forward 
end of bench for holding work during planing. 

b. Joitiery. Each of the pieces of wood nailed 
on the frame of a door to form a rebate against 
which the door shuts. 

1833 Loudon Eneycl. A rehxt, § 239 Stops (a term variously 
applied, but chiefly to slips nailed on for doors or shutters to 
shut against). 1881 Young Every Man his ou/n Mechanic 
§ 836 The door must then be removed, and stops .. nailed to 
the sides of the jambs and the under surface of the lintel. 

+ c. WatcJiTTiaking, ? A mark on the dial of a 
stop-watch indicating a fraction of a second. Obs. 

X70X Land, Gaz, No. 3692/4 Lost.., aWatchwitH a double 
Case.., with Minutes, Seconds, and Stops, 

d. Clockwork. A contrivance to prevent over- 
winding. 

*675 J. S[mito] Hcrolog. Dial. 38 You must first wind it 
[a watch] up right.. not too hastily, least you force the stop, 
and break the siring, 1873 Nelthropp fVaich<vorh 145 
Foreign watches are usually made without the fusee, . 3 when 
such is the case, a Geneva stop is used, which consists of a 
small wheel placed on the barrel-arbor, having but one tooth. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek. s.v, Stop-workf It is better to so 
organize the stop that the strongest and weakest powers of 
the spring be rejected. 

e. Bookbinding, (See qnot.) 

2880 Zaekssdorf Art 0/ Bookbinding 177 Steps, small 
circular tools, adapted to ‘stop *a fillet when it intersects at 
right angles ; used to save the time ‘ mitreing * would occupy. 

f. Lact‘inaking, A junction of the different sets 

of warp-threads, taken as a basis for measurement 
in Jacquard weaving. x8gx Century Diet. 

10. Nani. a. A piece of small line used to fasten 
or secure anything. 

^ 2846 A. Young Naut. Diet. 323 Stopt a temporary' fasten- 
ing for a rope; generally of ropc-yam.. ,A Stop, also means 
a projection for any thing to rest or bear upon. ^2875 Bed. 
YQTJsSailcds Pocket Bk, vii. 216 When the boat Is beached, 
the stops which hang the gangboards alongside are to be 
let po. 2887 Daily Tel, 10 SepL 2/5 The jib , . bad been sent 
up in stopsi - ' - • 


b. A projection at the upper part of a mast. 

2846 [see a]. 2867 Smyth SailoVs IVord.bk., Stop, a small 
projection on the outside of the cheeks of a lower mast, at 
the upper parts of the hounds. 

o. Shipbuilding. (See quot.) 

2892 Century Diet. S.V.. Single stopf the scoring down of 
the carlincs between the beams, by which means a carlineis 
prevented from sinking any lower than its intended position. 
The double stop is generally used for deeper carlines than 
the single stop. 

11. Arck. An ornamental termination toa chamfer. 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mech. 604 In grooving, the 

stops arc paid over and above, 2845 Builder 25 Nov. 551/1 
Figures 2, 2, 3, and 4,.. shew Norman stops to chamfers, in 
Sherburn church, Yorkshire. 

12. Optics. A perforated plate or diaphragm used 
to cut off marginal rays of light round a lens. Cf. 
Diaphragm sb. 4 a. 

1832 Brewster Optics xliu.- 361 The stop or diaphragm 
must be placed half way between the two lenses. 2888 Rut- 
ley Rock‘Forming Min. 28 The eyc-picce must of course 
be provided with a stop- 

lo. Something that stops an aperture ; a ping. 
2770 Phil. Trans. LX. 317 The stop of cotton must now 
be taken out of the throat. 1862 Caial. Internai, Exhib, 
II . X. 1 8 Patent india-rubber stops to make air-tight joints. 

TIT. Music. 

14- In an organ, a graduated set of pipes pro- 
ducing tones of the same quality. ? Orig. applied 
to the slider which controls such a set. 

CX500 in^ Grose Antig, Repert. (1809) IV, 407 The swete 
Organe Pipis comfortith a stedfast mynde, Wronge hand- 
lynge of the stoppis may cause yem sipher fro ye kynde. 
2523 in Kerry Hist. St. Lawrence* s, Reading (1B83) 60 It, 
payd for ij loKks to the same organs, one for the stopps and 
the other for the keyes, xjd. 2542 Ludlow CAurchw, Ace, 
(Camden) 8 For mendyngc one of the slopes of the great 
organs. .viljd. 2542 in Archasot. yrnl, XVIII. 139 Item 
oone pelr of doble Regalles with two stoppes of pipes coverid 
with purple vellat. 2667 Milton P. L. vii. 596 All Organs 
of sweet stop. 2782 W. Hooper Rational Recr. (cd, 2) II. 
237 The stops of an organ have various denominations, 
according to tbe.sounds they are to produce ; some of which 
are diapason, principal, fifteen, twelfth, [etc.]. 2804 Grahame 
Sabbath ji The organ breathes its distant thunder-notes,. . 
And now the tubes a soften*d stop controls. 2B87 Ruskin 
Przierita II. 9 Accompanying fiourisbes by Mr. Marshall 
on the trumpet stop. 

b. The handle or knob by which a set of organ 
pipes is turned on or off ; a stop-knob, draw-stop, 
2585 Hioins yunius* Nomencl. 3Si/2 Epistomiumf. .the 
stop in a paire of organs, whoreby the sound is made bie or 
loive. 2852 Seidel ^^^2^35 On both sides of the manual., 
there Is a cumber of bandies or buttons . .tilled stops, 2883 
Grove's Diet, Mus, III. 718/2 Steps. This word is used in 
two senses— for the handles or draw-stops which are placed 
near the organ>pLayer, and by which be can shut off or draw 
on the various registers; and for the registers themselves, 

0 . In the harpsichord, a handle controlling a 
lever by which the position of a jack could be 
varied so as to modify the tone produced. 

1730 in Abridgm, Specif. Paienist Music (2871) 2 It will 
keep much longer in tune than any harpsichords that have 
octave stops. 1879 Grove's Diet, Mus, I, 689/2 He [Hans 
Ruckers] contrived, after the example of the organ, a second 
keyboard, and stops to be moved by the hand, for the control 
of the registers or slides of jacks acting upon the striogs, 

15. a. The closing of a finger-hole or ventage 
in the tube of a wind instrument so as to alter the 
pitch. Also, a metal key used for this purpose. 
Also, the hole or aperture thus closed. 

CX500 in Grose Antio, Rcperl, (1809) IV. 407 The Re- 
corder of his kynde the meane doth desyre, Manyfolde 
fyngcryngc and stoppes bnnghb by from his tunes clere, 
Who so lyst to handiil an instrument so goodc, Must se in 
his many fyngcryngc yt he kepe tyme, stop and moode. 
2579 GossoN^/<74A'r4.^^wxr(Arb.)68 (jod forbidde, quoth 
the piper, that your maiestie should be so miserable, as to 
knowc these fantastical toyes any better, their effeminate 
stops are not worth a straw. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV Ind. 
17 Rumour is a Pipe, .of so casie, and so plaine a stop, That 
..The still discordant, wauering Multitude, Can play vpon 
it. 2630 Drayton Muses Eliz., Hhnph. iii. 413 Teaching 
euery stop and kaye. To those vpon the Pipe that playc. 
1637 Milton Lycidas 188 He touch’d the tender stops of 
\’aripus Quills, 2705 Addison Italy, Rome 322 The same 
Variety of Strings may be observ’d on their Harps, and of 
Stops on their Tibix. 2846 Landor Hellenics, Tkeron^ 
Zoe 61 The sobs that cboakt my flute, the humidity.. that 
gargled on the stops. 2923 Sir H. Johnston Pioneers 
Australasia vl, 205 The flutes upon which the people (of 1 
Tahiti] played bad only two stops. ' 

b. The act of pressing vvith the finger on a string j 
of the violin, lute, etc., so as to raise the pitch of 
its tone. Also, the part of the string. where pres- 
sure is made in order to produce a required note ; 
sometimes mechanically marked, as by the frets of 
a lute or guitar. Full stop, a chord in producing 
which all the strings are slopped, 

2530 pALSCR. 276/2 Stoppe of a lute, 2574 F. Ke tr. A, Le 
Roy's Instsmct, Lute 6 There bee ordinarily eight stops in 
nomber: whereof euery one containeth but balfe a tune or 
note. 2599 Shaks Pluck Ado lu. iL 62 His iesting spirit, 
which is now crept into a lute-string, and now gouem^ by 
stops. x6io Dowxano Var. Lute-lessons C i b marg,. To 
Imow bow to strike single strings, being found amongst full 
stops, 2626 Bacon Sylva § 205 If a Man would endeuour 
to raise or fall bis Voice, still by Halfe-Noies, like the Stops 
of a Lute. 2659 C. Simpson Division- Violist i, 6 Where 
the Stopps are Wide (as amon^t the Fretts,) the Fourth or 
Little Huger, is of more use, then Lower down, where the 
Stopps are more Cxjntract. 2678 Dorfey Trick for Trick 
XV, iL-40 Hce*l Fiddle and make a noise, but the Devil a 


stop be knowes, or when he fiddles in Tune. 2876 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus, Ter7ns, Stop (i) the pressure by the 
fingers of the strings upon the fingerboard of a slrinc^ 
instrument. (2) A het upon a guitar or similar instrument. 

+ c. 7b keep stop, ? to keep in tune or conect 
pitch, Obs. 

c 1500 : see a. 2585 Higins y7mius* Nomencl. 354/1 Modes 
concidere If frangere,.. io breake time : not to keepe stop 
or to fall from the higher tunes to the lower. . ' 

16. fg. or trantf. Now chiefly with reference to 
the organ ; in the earlier quots. app. sometimes 
vaguely used for * note ‘ key ‘ tune 

2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 59 But sweeter soundes, 
of Concorde, peace, and loue. Are out of tune, and iarre In 
euery stoppe. 2605 Jst Pi. yeronimo 11. iv. 35 Haue euery 
sillable a musick stop, That, when I pause, the mellody may 
moue [etc.]. 2684 Roscommon Ess. Transl, Verse 349 A 
skilful Ear in Numbers shou’d preside. And all Disputes 
without Appeal decide. l*bis ancient Rome and Elder 
Athens found, Before mistaken stops debauch’d the sound. 
2822 Shelley Epipsych. 8$ Sweet as stops Of planetary 
music heard in trance. 2850 S. Dobell Roman rii. Poet, 
Wks. (1875) 138 Fortune. .Hay’d a flourish ere she changed 
her awful slop for evermore. 2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit, 
Pref. p. xiv, Knowing bow unpopular a task one is under- 
taking when one tries to pull out a few more sloiJS in that., 
so mewh at narrow-toned organ, the modem Englishman. 
IV. Grammar. 

17. A mark or point of punctuation. 

[2590 : see 22.] 2616 T. Scot Philomyihie G 3 b, Thy 
folly was in fault rashly to draw, Thy articles without ad* 
uise at law. There wanted stops, pricks, letters, here and 
there. 2623 Middleton More Dissemblers m. Ii. 77, I can 
write fast and fair, Most true orthography, and observe my 
stops, 2740 Chestcrf, Lett, I. Ixi. 173 , 1 hope too that he 
makes you read aloud, distinctly, and observe the slops. 
2802 Mar. Edgeworth Ploral T., Forester xv, The cor- 
rector of the press scarcely had occasion to alter a word, a 
letter, or a stop. 2862 Calverley Verses 4- Transl. (ed. 2) 
38 Who., talked in such a hurry And with such wild con- 
tempt for stops and Lindley Murray, 2906 H. W. & F. G. 
Fowler Kinfs Engl. iv. 225 It is a sound principle that as 
few stops should be used as will do the work. 

b. Mind your stops : lit. said to a child reading 
aloud ; in quot. transf. (colloq.), 

2830 Marryat King's Own xx, Mind your stops, my Jack 
of the Bone-house, or I shall shy a biscuit at your head. 

c. Versification. In GuesL^s nomenclature, a 
break (in verse as spoken or read aloud) which is 
required by the sense : distinguished from pauu, 
which denotes a break required by the metre. 

2838 Guest Engl. Rhythms I, i, vii, 14B. jw, 258. 285* 
R, W. Evans Versif.^f^ Whenever he [rr. Virgil] addsastop 
to the pause, be is wont to break its force by putting a 
monosyllable after it. 

18. Pull stop. a. The end of a sentence ; the 
single point or dot used to mark this ; a period, 
full point. 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V, iii. i. 17 Sal. Come, the full stop. 
2665 Hooke Microgr. 3 A point commonly so call’d, that is, 
the mark of a full stop, or period. 272^ S. Palmer Gvi. 
Hisi. Printing L 93 Their periods are dtslin|uisbed by no 
other points than the double and single one, x. e., the colon 
and full stop. 2748 J. Mason Ess, Elocution 24 You are 
not to fetch your Breath (if it can be avoided) till you come 
to the Period or Full slop. 1886 Athe?t3eutu 30 ( 3 ct. 559/3 
In spite of much use and abuse of full stops, the writer's 
meaning is often, far from clear. 

b, transf, and fig. in various senses, e.g. a com- 
plete halt, check, stoppage, or termination ; an entire 
nonplus. 

16^ Earle Microcosm., Sergeant (Arb.) 57 He is ^e 
! Period of young Gentlemen, or their full stop, for when hee 
meets with them they can go no farther. 2655 Fuller 
OrnUhoL (i 867) 258 She therefore that hath not the mod^iy 
to die the Relict of one man, will charge through the whole 
Army of Husbands, if occasion were 'offered, before her love 
wdll meet with a full stop thereof. 2722 Budgell 
No. 77 ? I After we had walked some time, I made 
stop with my Face towards the WesL 2729 W. Wood 
Surv. Trade 233 All Persons depending on the Turkey 
Trade, were at a full Stop for many Months. ? 2727 
Cullivery Inirvd. Let.fr. Capt. Seeing a full stop 

put to all abuses and corruptions, at least in this iiitle island. 
2798 Ferriar Engl. Historians 237 T'he story thus cor^s 
unexpectedly to a full stop. 2815 scott Guy M. xlvii, lie 
drew up his reins.., and made a full stop. . 

19. Phonetics, a. The complete closnie of the 
orinasal passages in articulating a mute consonant 
b. A consonantal sound in the formation of which 
the passage of the breath is completely obstructed ; 
a stopped consonant, a mute. 

2669 Holder Elem. Speech ii The I^ctters, as they have 
their natural Production by the several checks or stops, or 
(as they are usually called) Articulations of the 
Voice in their passage from the Larynx through the Jloum 
or Nose, made by the instruments of Speech. 2873"4 
Sweet in Trans. Philol. Soc. 106 A peculiar . 

Danish is its aspiration of the voiceless stops at the begm* 
nine of a syllable. 

V. Miscellaneons specific and technical senses 
(some of mixed or uncertain affinity). ‘ 

20. Fencing. (See quot.) Cf. stop-thrust in 29 , 
and F. cotip f arret. 

c 2450 Fmcing with Two-handed Sword in Relig- Auttg. 

J. 308 An in stop, and an owte stop, and an hawkequartcTe- 
Ibid., Two quarters and a rownde a stop thou hym bede. 
Ibid. 309 Thy stoppis, ihy foynys; letc hem fast rowte. * 77 * 
IxiNNERCAN FeucePs Guide 82 On Guard in Quartc-over* 
thc-ann. Make a foil thrust at me in Quarte [etc:] . thus 
j'ou stop me. Note, that you must conserve a little of you* 
whole longe, that your stop may be planted with more 
2891 Century Diet., Stop.. 27. lu fencing, the action whereby 
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a fencer, instead of parrying a blow and then thrusting, 
allows a careless opponent to tun on his sword.pomt* He 
may hasten the stop by extending the sword*ann. 

21 . fa. In the manage: A sudden check in a 
horse's career. Obs^ b. In driving: (see quot. 1897), 
^ *S7S Blundevil 0/ Riding ii. i. D vj, Secondly, you 

must teach him to be light at stoppe. ' 1590 Skaks. Sfids. 
iT, V. i. 120 He hath rid his Prologue, like a rough Colt: he 
knowes not the stop. 1597 — Lover's CotitJ>l, 109 What 
rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he makes I 
1598 Florid, I*arare,.Ah^ stop in the action of horseman* 
ship. 1897 Outing XXX. 255 Whenever a sharp turn is 
being made always be prepared to put on the ‘stop *, IHd,^ 
Lift your left hand, drop your right over all reins and give 
the ‘slop* firmly. 

t 22 . HtitUing. ?A check given to the hounds. 
To hunt upon the stop, ?to hunt with frequent 
pauses, as in hunting with stop-hounds ; in quot.^^. 
.*S9® CocKAiNE 7 'reat, Hunting B iv b, At cuery ouer put- 
ting off the hounds, or small stop, euery huntsman that hath 
a home ought to begin ht-t rechate. 1615 S. Ward Coat Jr, 
Altar 78 If any step a little forward, do not the rest hunt 
vpon the stop? 

23 . a. Pugilism, A guard or attack that pre- 
vents a blow from getting home. 

z8ia SpoHing Mag. XL. 66 Maltby, however, has some 
slight notion of the stop. xBaS Egan Boxiana IV. 154 
Abbot showed that he wus not destitute of science, and 
made some good stops. x86x Lever One 0/ them ix, The 
stranger not only ‘slopped* every blow of the other, but 
followed each ‘stop ’ by a we!l*sent*in one of his own. 

b. Wrestling, A counter to any particular fall 
or hold. 

X840 D. Walker Defensive Extra, 12 Particular falls and 
their stops. 

24 . A hole in the ground in which the doe-rabbit 
secures her litter. Cf. Stab jA 3 and Stock rAl 45. 

1669 \ioM.\i)CT.Syst, Agrie. fi6Si) 174 On the other side 
. . let the places be left for the Does to make tbetr stops in. 
1823 CoBBETT Rur. Rides{iZZs) 1. 357 As pleased as. .when 
1 had just found a rabbit's stop, or a black.bird's ne^t. 1908 
Nation 6 June 340/2 An oamsional rabbit stopopened from 
above and emptied of its young. 

25 . Pox-kunting, A particular area in which a 
man is deputed to stop the earths. 

1826 J, Cook Fox-hunting 65 If, after this notice, you run 
to ground in any particular man's stop, you had better 
discharge him [the earth^stopper] immediately. 

26 . Shooting, A person posted in a particular 
place in order to keep the game within range after 
it has been started. 

1897 Eneycl, Sport I. 442/2 (Gamekeepers), The stops 
must be in their places long before the actual bating begins. 
1903 Glasfurd Rifle in /^. Jungle 332 The tiger has not 
been in any way located by any ‘ stops ' which the shikdri 
may have posted. 

27 . a. The indentation in the face of a dog 
between the forehead and the no.se. 

X8S7 Dogs Brit, Isl, (ed. ‘Stonehenge*) 70 The ‘slop* 
(which is an indentation between the eyes) should extend 
up the face [of the bulldog] a considerable length. ^ 1884 
Live Stock JmL 5 Sept. 227/2 BulI«dogs:..a nice brinale, 
hardly enough chop, but go^ stop and wrinkle, 
b. In a cavy (see quot. 1913). 

X902 Fur ^ Featkxr 19 SepL 233/x Capital stops, nice 
cheeks, good top collar. Ibid,, Only z stop, this about its 
only fault. 1913 G. Gardker CumSerlands Caries (ed. 2) 
75 [In Dutch. marked cavies] The ‘stops’, or white mark- 
tng<L to the hind feet, should be about an inch long. ^ 

2 a. Card-playing, In Pope Joan and similar 
games, a card which stops the run of a sequence. 
Hence pU, the game of Newmarket. 

x8o8 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Itupr. i6x (Pope Joan) One 
[card b] turned up for trump, and about six or eight left in 
the stock to form stops:.. the four kings and the seven of 
diamonds are always fixed stops. 1830 *E. Trebor* (R. 
Hardie) Hoyle Made Familiar 8x (Commit.) A spare hand 
b dealt in the middle of the table, for the purposeof making 
stops in the playing, which b by sequences. 1895 G. J. 
Manson sporting Diet,, Step, a card in Newmarket which 
balks or stops the further play in a sequence. 1897 R. F. 
Foster Compl, Hoyle 466 Newmarket, or Slops. 

VI. 29 . Comb. : atop-blocfc, t(rt) a block of 
wood indicating the position of a fire-cock; (^) a 
buffer at the termination of a railway-line ; stop- 
boy, a boy employed to keep the game within 
range (see 26) ; stop-buffer - stop-block {b') ; 

+ atop cater trey, some kind of false dice {yP, stop- 
died) ; stop-cleat Naut, (see Cleat sb, 2) ; stop- 
clock (cf. Stop-watch) ; stop-cloth, a cloth used 
in cleaning a chimney to prevent the soot from 
spreading into the room; stop-corn = stop-quoin \ 
stop-day, a day on which colliers stop work; 

*1* stop-dice, some kind of false or loaded dice; 
cf. stopped dice. Stopped ppL a , 4; stop-dog - stop- 
hound ; stop-drill, a drill ^vith a shoulder or collar 
to limit the depth of penetration ; stop-finger, a 
device for arresting motion in machinery ; T stop- 
galliard, ? a galliard in which the music and 
dancing were abruptly broken off ; stop-gate, (^O 
a gate placed across a railway ; (^) agate by which 
the water in one section of a canal can be shut on j 
from the next in case of damage to the bank ; j 
a stop-valve ; stop-ground = Gboukd sb. 0 d ; j 
stop-handle = stop-knob ; stop-hound, a hound > 
trained to hunt slowly and to stop at a signal from 
the huntsman; stop-knob, the handle which is I 
VoL. X. 
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pulled out to open a particular stop in an organ ; 
stop-mount = sense 12 ; stop-net, {a) a net 
thrown across a river or tidal channel to intercept 
fish ; (P) a net to stop the ball, in various games ; 
stop-order, (a) an order issued by the Court of 
Chancery to stay payment of funds in the custody of 
the Court ; {b) an order directing a broker to buy or 
sell stock at a specified price, in order to limit loss ; 
stop-piece, -pin, a piece or pin serving to arrest 
some mo\Tng part ; stop-plank (see quut.) ; stop- 
plato, (a) in a lock (see quot. 1837); (^) in a 
journal-box (see quot. 1884); stop-quoin, -coin, 
h quoin used for keepings gun steady ; j* stop-rice 
Joining Ipezh, to Stope sb.-] ?wood lor making 
stop-rods ; stop-ridge ArchmoL, a ridge on a celt, 
pipe, etc. which prevents one part from slipping too 
far over another ; stop-rod, ( a ) Mining \} to Stope 
sb,*^], in //,, the wattling of the shafts of a mine; 
(i) W taving^ a rod which forms part of the mechan- 
ism for stopping the motion of the loom ; j*stop- 
screw, a screw which clamps a movable part when 
it is required to be fixed ; stop-seine Fisheries 
(see quoL 1884); stop-stroke Croquet, a stroke 
which drives a croqueted ball to a distance, while 
leaving the striker’s ball mom or less stationary; 
stop-tap =s Stopcock; stop-thrust Fencing, a 
thrust delivered at the opponent at the moment 
when he advances for attack (cf. 20) ; stop- valve, 
a valve which closes a pipe against the passage of 
fluid ; stop-wither Whaling (see quot.) ; stop- 
wool Hatmaking (see quot) ; stop-work, a 
mechanism to prevent the overwinding of the 
spring of a watch, etc. 

xw Aei 6 Anne c. 31 § t The Top of such *Stop.blocks 
to lie even with the Pavement of each Street or Place. 1853 
Repts, Principal Accid, Railways 233 A short siding with 
strong stop blocks at the end, 1902 Land 4 ti^nter 25 Oct. 
616/3 'istop bo^*s should not make such a not^e or be placed 
in such a po<ition as to frighten the birds into brealang at 
the wrong place. x 88 t M, Reykolds Ertgine-drhlng Ltf; 
69, I was once in a train whidh the driver could not stop, 
and we went right into the •stop-buffers, xfos Bond. Pro- 
digal x. i, Fullomes, •stop cater trates, and other bones of 
function. x6o6 CHAPStAK M, D Olive iv, j. F 3, I haue 
learned but three sorts (of pronouns]; the Goade, the Ful- 
ham. and the Stop-katcr-tre j which are all demonsiraliues. 
175^ *fitop.cIeats : see Cleat sb. 2. 1869 Sir E. Reeo Ship 
build, xiii. 250 Upon the upper and lower .stays Stop- 
cleats are riveted and ^e^ve to prevent the rudder from being 
put over past a certain angle. x8Si Times 15 Jan. 5 '6 'ITie 
lime being taken by a *stop-clock. c^^ept, in Honds Every- 
day Bk. 11.526 (The coffin) is covered with a Chimney- 
sweeper's *Stop<loth. X879 Crosby Chr. Preacher vii. 
191 The Sabltttb ts a •stop-day. xpoo ft'estm. Gas- a Dec. 
5/2 It Is believed that another stop day will shortly be ob- 
served by the colliers of South Wales with a view to re- 
stricting the output of coaL 2540 Palscr. Acolastus iv. ii. 

S iv, Dyce of aduantagev or fal-^ dyce or *sloppe dyce. 
1592 Greene Def, Couny Catching To Rdr., Gourds, sioppe- 
dice, high-men, low-men. C1767 G. White Selbome, To 
Pennant vi, They gave him (the deerj, by their watches, 
law^ as they called it, for twenty minutes; when, sounding 
their horns, the •stop-dogs were permitted to pursue. 1843 
Holtzapffel Turning I. 342 Tnis is frequently regulal^ 
by boring holes.. with a 'stop-drill. 1875 Knjcht^ 

Meek,. a device in a silk-doubling m.nchine for 

stopping the mution of the bobbin if ibe thread break, z^ 

F. J. Britten IVateh Cf Clockm. 248 The chain would rake 
the end of the stop finger. 1594 Plat JczvellJio. IL39 Mee- 
thinks 1 am now in the midst of a *stop galiard, &..couIde 
finde in my hearte to commaundethe Vtolandsto cease, and 
so to breake off. 1790 Act 30 Ger. Ill, c. 82 § 58 The Person 
or Persons making every such Cut shall. .make, erect, and 
maintain a •Stop Gate or Stop Gates on every such Cut, in 
order to prevent the Water being drained.. out of the said 
Canal. 1793 Act 33 Geo. Ill, c. 05 f 40 Everj’ Horse., 
which shall, .travel upon any such fell or Waggon Way, . . 
and shall pass through or by any Stop Gate, .erected upon 
or across the same. 1872 0. Stevenson Canal 4 River 
Eugin. (ed. 2) x6 It is nccessarj* to introduce slop-gates at 
short intervals of a few miles... so that in the event of a 
breach occurring, the gates may be shut, [etc.]. 2898 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 6/3 An engine,.. over-runniog the sic^gate, 
ran down an incline at a great rate. X902 Science 10 Jan. 66 
(Cent.) The closingof thesiop-gaie[= valve] Is instantaneous. 
a 2819 Ref^ Cjr4s,v. Etching, This vamkb or composition 
(which is called *sloP-ground) being sufficiently diT,', the 
aquafortis may be poured on the plat^ 1858 J. Baron 
Scudatttort Organs 19 They had no notion how the sound 
was,, modified, bej'ond knowing that,, certain *>top handles 
[must Iwjpulled out or pushed in during the playing of the 
instrumenL X7XX Budcell Spect. No. 116 r 3 Sir Roger, 
being at present loo old for Fox-hunting,., has disposed of his 
Beagles and got a Pack of •Stop-Hounds. ' 1782 P. Beck- 
ford Th. Hunting (i8o2» 261 Were fox-hounds to stop, like 
slop-hounds, at the smack of a whip, they would not do 
their business the wor-e for It, x8^ W. S. Pratt in W. 
Gladden Parish Problems 435 'ITie notion that hLs organ con- 
sistsmerelyofa'-etofkej’sand *stop-knolw. xBj^Lasseirs 
Teckn. Educ. IV. 312/2 The paper •stop-mount should be 
■printed in black. 1634-5 Ir. Act xo Chas. I, c. 14 ftS/S) 426 
Getting of •stop-Neis, Slill-Ncts or standing-Nets fixed 
upon posts, .in the Rivers where the Salmon should 
up from the Sea. z5o8 Cbu Hawker Diary (1803} I- 8 
Went fishing with a casting net and a slop net. i88r Cas- 
sells Nat, Hist. V. x3S'i‘hestop-net is then shot out to^wrards 
the land across the dmection in which the fish are moving,so 
as to intercept them. 2891 Graot Cricket 223 A piece ol 
ground.. thirty to forty jwds long.. .with stop-net^ wm 
serve your purpose (for practice]. x87sW.RoyLEZ.<x?w/'*rK^ I 
etc. 75 A *Stop Order k a proceeding merely ppplicaDle to | 
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fiilnkinlh(^urtofChanccr}-. i84o:n Kezvbm’iLend. yml 
Couj. Ser. XVI. 326 One of the ends of the locking lever, . 
IS . brought by the force of the main spring against or into 
coincidence with a ruby pallat or *stop-prece. liSg Rak- 
KiNE Machine 4 Hand-tools PI. N i, Two adjustable *stop 
pins, are fixed at points corresponding to the period for 
reversing the motion of the machine. 1840 H. S. Tanner 
Canals 4 Rail Rpa 4 is (/.S, 260 *St(p planks, on the 
hne of a canal to prevent the loss of water in case of acci- 
dent. 2837 Hebert Engin. 4 Mech. Eneycl, II. io3 A cir- 
cular stop-plale. to present the withdrawal of the bolt [of 
a lock] till the drculir plate, which is put in rotation by 
clock-work, shall have revolved so as to bring a notch oppo- 
site the end of the bolt. 2884 Knight Diet. Meek. SuppL, 
b^top Plate, a metallic plate in the inside of a journal-box 
which forms an end-bearing for the axle and checks its end- 
motion. i8S9 F.A. GiiinTrHs/«r?iV. A/£m.(iE62) Ji2 ‘Stop 
quoins, c i860 H. Stuart Staman'z Ctiteck. 12 When do 
you use stop Coins? When fighlinf; lee guns, or with distune 
1653 ^^^^^^ovzCitsiosns Lead-Mines 25S *Stoprice, 
Yokings, Soletrees, Roach and Ryder. 2747 Hoosok 
Miners DicL K i, Ordinarj' Timber or Stoprice. 2877, 
2^ •Stop-ridge [see Palstave]. 1902 A. J. Evans in Ann. 
Brit, iiclu Athens 250X-2, 14 The mouthpiece of each tube 
^ provided with a stop-ridge. 1747 Hooson Miners 
Diet s. v. Brouse, Brouse [is] a course sort of Sloping,, .put 
into the Pannes, at the Back of the •Stoprods, or Bangrets, 
in Sinking,. .to hold the Geer from falling down. x68o 
Moxok Mech. Exere. xiv. 237 The ‘Stop-screw, to t^e out 
when the Hollow .Axis moves in the Moving Coller. 2825 
Eneycl.^ Lend, XX. 435/1 This *stop-sean is left in the 
water, till, by successive luckings, night after night, all the 
fish are taken therefrom. 2884 Day Fishes Gt. Bnt. I. p. c, 
Common seines or stop-seines are such as are lifted at once 
with the cnclo>ed fishe.< into the boat. 1899 Barikc-Gould 
Bk. \Fest II. Comw, xix. 315 The boat. .then shoots this 
tuck-sean within the stop-sean. 1868 Whitsiore Croquet 
Tactics 15 The •stop stroke is made as follows. Place the 
balls in line and touching .bring the mallet head sharply 
down on the ball you strike, 1895 Jml. R. Inst. Brit. 
Architects 14 Mar. 350 Pipes should be run on inside walls 
and fitted with several *stop-taps. 1861 G. Chapsian Foil 
Pft^tce 20 The 'Jime Thrust is a sudden attack.. ; it is 
desi«nated..a *Stop Thrust when it arrests the adversary 
on hk advance. 18^ W. H. Pollock et& Fencing (Badm. 
Libr.) 91 'Jhe Stop-thrust (L e^ Cw/ 2829 Nat. 
Philos., Hydraulics \\. 13 (U. K.S.) K k the •stop-valve, 
covering the top of tbs feed-pipe. 1820 Scoresby Ace, 
Arctic Reg. 11.224 The little reverse barb, or‘*stop wither* 
as it k called, ..prevents the harpoon from being shaken ont 
by the ordinarj* motions of the whale. 2839 Ube Diet, Arts 
637 Round the edge of the tip or crown [of a silk hat], a 
quantity of what i& called •stop wool U to be attached., 
which will render the edge soft and clastic. 1B69 Horclog. 
Jmt, X Apr. 91/1 Dkpen-ing with *stop works, which . .are 
objectionable when economy Is an object; 

Stop (stpp), V. Po. t. and pa. pple. stopped 
(sippt), t stopt. Also 4-6 fitoppe, 4-7 8topp, 4 
Btope ; Sc. 4, 7 stope, (6 stoip), 6, 8-9 stap, 
[OE, * 5 toppian (only in forstoppian, ocenrring 
once : see sense 8 a and cf. Fobstop v.) correspond- 
ing to OLow Frankish {pdytuppbn to stop (the 
cars), (M)Dn., (M)LG. stoppen (^whence IccLjSw, 
sloppOf Da. sioppe), WFris. $topje, MHG., mod.G. 
stopfen, to plug, stop up ; a Com. WGer, adoption 
ol popular L. or Rom. *stuppdre to stop or stuff 
^vii tow or oakum (evidence by It. stopp^^^i 
Sp. estopar, OK. eslouper, mod.F. ilottper)^ L L. 
stuppa tow (It. sloppa, Sp. estopa, OF, estoupd). 
The sense * bring or come to a stand ' is a specially 
English development, but in marine and railway 
use the Eng. word has been widely adopted in 
other langs., as F. stopper, G., Du. stoppen, Sw. 
stoppa. Da. sioppe, 

1 he AF. esto/per (latinized esteppnre), whence Estop v.. 

Is to be regarded as adopted from the Eng. verb ratber than 
as a variant of OF. estou/er.] 

X To fill Up, plug, close up. 

L trans. To close up (an aperture) by stuffing 
something into it, by building it up, or by placing 
something before it. a. To block up (a way of 
entrance or exit, an aperture for the passage of 
light, air, sound, and the like). Also with up, 
cz^SSe. Leg. Saints xxWl. {Seven Sleepers) 264 pai..of ^ 
caw c ^mouih ofstane stopyt wele. ^2400 M AUNDEV.(Roxb.) 
xxix. 232 pe 5ates bat .Alj-saundre gert stoppe with grete 
stanes and svTiient. 2280 Coventry Lett Bk. 460 The^ seia 
doreowe to be stopped vp. 2600 Shaks. A. i'. L. iv. 1. 16s 
Shut that, and 'twill out at the key-hole: stop that, ’twill 
flic with the smoake out at the chimney. 2632 Lithgow 
Traxf X. 457 Slop the holes of the doore with double Matts. 

2744 M. Bishop Life 4 Adv. 22 My Business was to sioppe 
Touchhole whilst the other spunged it, 2867 htigru hatlers 
Werd-bk., Stop the Vent, to close it hermeiiolly by pr^ 
xng the thumb to it. 1891 Rider Haggard Nada xv, ine 

gates [of the kraal] were slopped with thorns, 

^J*g- X596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. l qt 
all Mght-holes, euery loope, from whence The eye of 
may prie in vpon ^ 1605 v. 45 Sjop vp ih 
accesse and passage to Remorse, That no cor p 
vkitings of Nature Shake my fell purpose. 
t b. To close the mouth of (a pit 

ITT Z-.- And al e the welUs of waltrB 


tune icit-j. ^ 

m/z Stoppyn p p>-tlc or an hoh. rfitz. 

0. To^Wock ihe mouth of (nn 
earth); in 


•f* Also with up. Also, to block up 

41 
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beest in the ground, hoache.^A havestoppyd all thefoxys ' 
hooles and therefore he can nat scape us, 1576 Torberv. 
Vtnerie 192 The Huntsman which would hauegood pastime 
at this vermine, shall do well to stop vp his earthes. x686 
Blome Gentl. Recr. ir. 88 Having found a Foxes Earth, 
about Midnight. .cause all his Holes to be stopt.. except 
the main Hole or Eye,.. which stop not until about Day- 
break, for fear of stopping him in. xySz P. Beckford T/t. 
Hunting xxiiL 306 [Digging of foxes.] .Slop all the holes, 
lest the fox should bolt out unseen. IbuU 308 (Oxford 
toast.) Hounds stout, and horses healthy, Earths well 
sioppM, and foxes plenty. x88o ‘Brooksby’ Hunting 
Countries ii. 198 For the border meets of either [Hunt] the 
neighbouring territory is always ‘stopped’ by the other. 
1897 Encych Sport I. 547/2 (Hunting), It w^s his [sc, the 
earth-stopper’s] duly to proceed to the earths situated in the 
country which was to be drawn the next day, and carefully 
to stop them with earth or faggots about the hour of mid- 
night. 

d. To close with the finger or with a mechanical 
substitute (a ventage or finger-hole of a wind- 
instrument) in order to produce a particular note. 

1832 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. 204 Seven of these regu- 
lated the motions of the seven fingers for stopping the holes 
of the flute. 

e. Said of the obstruction : To block, choke up. 
Also in passive^ to be choked up with (dirt, etc.). 
Now chiefly with up, 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wenten 99 And gory is his tua 
grym cue.. And gorgeit lyk twa gulans that wer with glar 
stoppit. 1576 Turderv. VeneHc 193 When your Terriers 
are out of breath, or that the Belles [on their collars] 
are slopped and glutted vp with earth. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. <5* Cn 11. i 87 This Aiax..Has not so much wit. .As 
will stop the eye of Helens Needle. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche viii. clxxvi, His mouth the coal-black foam here 
sloping. X864 Pusey Daniel 416 Of a well the whole [en- 
trance] was. . covered.. by astone,.. to keep it. .from being 
stopped by fand. 1885 Lmi> Tiuit^ Rep, Lll. 723/x One 
of the stack pipes was stopped up with leaves and dirt. 

+ f. inir, in passive sense: To become choked 
up. Obs, 

1576 'Turberv. Venerie 194 The Colerake to dense the 
hole and to keepe it from stopping vp. 1712 J. James tr, 
Le BlonrVsGardfnitig but one Hole 
for the Water to issue at, .not being so subject to slop, as 
the flat ones. X7g2 Trans, Soc, Arts 52 Injured. .bya 
leading land-ditch stopping, which overflowed that part of 
the field. 

+ 2. ahsol. To make a closure or obstruction. 
a 122S A ncr. R, 72 Ase 50 muwen iseon water, hwon me 
punt hit, & stnppeS biuoren wel, so ^ct hit ne muwe adune- 
ward, l-eonne is hit ined asein uor to cUmben upward. 

^ 3. irans. To make (a way) impassable by black- 
ing up its passage or outlet. 

a. To block, choke up (a road, channel, harbour, 
and the like). Also with up, 

23. • Aits, 1224 He stopped [Laud MS, forstopped] 
heore way, y-wis, ‘J’hat therno myghtc, toheorefode, Come 
to heom no gode. X375 Barbour Bntcexyiu 306 The schippts 
com in sic plente,..That all the havyn wes stoppit then. 
X544 ’Bp.rnsM Precepts IVari, lii. Dj b, Vf thou wylc stoppe 
an liaucn (my con^ayle Is) to fyll a shyppe full of greate 
stones, and then todiowne the same shyp, ouerthwarte in 
the hauen. x^88 T. Hughes Mis/ort, Arthur lit. jii. loThe 
mustering traines Stop vp the streetes. 1667 Milton P. L, 
X. 291 Mountains of Ice, tliat stop th* imagin'd way Beyond 
Petsora Eastward. 1790 Bkatson Nav.ff Mil, Mem, 1. 159 
The enemy sunk the snip at the mouih of the harbour, which 
stopped up the channel. x83x Society 1. 276 The Countess of 
Avon’s carriage stopping the way. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
Ivii, Warehouses, with waggons at the doors, and busy 
carmen stopping up the way, xpxi Crockett Smugglers 
xixj.On the other [side of the hall] was a stand for the 
bicj’cle.. which partially stopped the fairway. 

*59^ DALRy.MpLE tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. 344 The 
Balie had stopet the way of freindschip beuielne him and 
ffrance, 1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 48 Evlll manners are 
as perfectly learnt without books a thousand other ways 
winch cannot be stopt. 1882 A. Bain James Mill iii. 88 He 
had induced Sir Francis Burdelt to offer to transfer the 
interest of 1000,., but legal difficulties stopped the way. 

b. To close (a road) to the public. Also with «/>. 

In this sense to stop vp implies a physical barrier ; the 
simple verb may refer to a mere prohibition of pas'-age. 

1423 Coventty Leet Bk. 56 The said hy^e way bat leedj’th 
from Allysley way to CounduII is stoppyd, wher hit owjie 
to be open. XS98 Stow Sura. Land. 187 The other end [of 
the lane] isbuilded on and stopped vp by the Chamberhiiiie 
of London. 1684 Bunyas Pilgr. ii. 65 These ways arc since 
stopt up with Chains, Posts, and a Ditch. xBat Clare Vill. 
Minstr. I. 50 Indosure came, and e^■e^y path was stopt. 
x88s Law Rep, 14 Q. B. Div. 747 The railway company had 
. .altered and stopped up a certain road. 

c. To Slop one's way : to stand in one^s way, bar 
one's passage, oppose one. lit, and^. 

1338 R. Brunne Citron, (1725) 179 Rlayn alle may bou se, 
bat pi way slopped [AFr, tes vayes estopnynt], 1596 
Shaks. Jam. ttkr, tii, iL 237 Touch her who euer dare, lie 
bring mineaction on the proudest he That stops my way in 
Padua. 1697 Drvden II. 918, 1 went ; but sad Creusa 

stopp’d my way, And cross the '1 nreshold in my Passage lay. 
4. To fiU up, repair, make good (a breach, hole, 
crevice, or defective place of any kind). Also with 
up. So to stop a leak (lit. and fig-). 

To stop n gap : sec Gap sb.^ i, 2. 

1388 Wvci.iF 2 Esdras tv. 7 Whanne Sanaballat hadde 
herd., that the brekyn^of the wal of Jerusalem wasstoppid 
[Vulg. fj/uo.i chiincta esset cicatrix inuri]. e 1450 Si. Cuih- 
bert (Sunees)4o83 Hay or clay to him he tokc. And stoppid 
.creuys in ilk a noke. 1523-34 Fitzherb. Husb. § 127 And 
tlo pleche downe the bowe< of the same tree, to stoppe the 
.•holowe places lin a hedge]. .yf all the holowe and voyde 
-places wj’ll not be fylled and slopped, than scoure the 
•old dyebe, and cast it vp newe. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 


CctstanhedeCs Cong, E, Ind. 1. Ixxv. 153 b, VVillyng them not 
to bee a fearde, but to coc forwarde in stopping the leake. 
1665 Phil, Trans, 1 . 80 The Chinks are stopt with Parchment 
pasted or glcwcd upon them. X724 Ramsay Health 295 He 
causes slop each cranny in his room. 1771 Encycl. Brit. II. 
515/2 {Etcht^) The operator must be attentive to the 
ground, that it does not fail in any part, and where it does 
to stop up the place with the above composition. 1901 
W, R. H. Trowbriuck Lett, her Mother to Eliz. vi. 27 It 
would cost such a lot to stop the leaks in a seven-acre roof. 
Jig, 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. r/,y. it. 83 We shall to London 
get,.. where this breach now in our Fortunes made May 
readily be stopt. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v, ix. § 2 I here 
. . will be alwaics. .breaches and leakes moe then mans wit 
hath hands to stop. cx6x6 Bacoh Advice to Vitliers in 
(1663) 43 His Majestyin his time hath religiously 
stopped a leak that did much harm. 

b. To plug (the seams of a boat) with oakum, 
tow, or other caulking material ; f to caulk (a 
ship). Also to stop up. 

1535 Coverdale Ezek, xxvii. 9 The eldest and wysest at 
Gebal were they, that mended & stopped thyshippes. 2585 
Hicins Junius* Nomencl, 223/2 To stoppe the ioynts of 
ships With mossc, okam, or tow: properly called to calke. 
1865 VisCT. Milton & W. E. Cheadle N.'IV, Passage by 
Land ii. 24 The continual leaking of our rickety canoes 
obliged us to.. spend hours in attempting to stop the seams. 

C. Piasieriii^^ House-painiing, etc. To fill up 
or make good the holes in (a surface to be covered 
with a wash, paint, or other material) ; fto close 
(the joints of brick-work), to ‘ point * (Point z/.l 
8 a). 

1557-8 in W. H. St. John Hope Windsor Castle (19x3) 1. 

■ 258 To the same for painting pryinering sloping gilding and 
varnishing of a greate Lyon.^ 1680-2 Ibid. 321 John Grove 
Plaisicref for washing stopping and Whiting the Kings and 
Queens Backstaires, [etc.]. 1692 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1x703) 
245 A Brick Trowel to. .stop the joints. 1^2 Civil Engin. 
4* Arch, Jrnl. V. 337/2 The walls.. of a light buff colour, 
rubbed down and stopped. 1903 Hasluck House Decora^ 
Hon viii. 117 Priming must be done before stopping the work. 
. . When dry, the work is rubbed down . .and all nail-holts are 
stopped with putty. 

d. Dentistry. To fill the cavity of (a decayed 
tooth) with a stopping. 

1592 Lyly Midas iir. ii. If your tooth be hollow it must be 
stopt, orpuldoul, 1657 J* Cooke tr. J. Halts SeL Observ. 
Engl. Bodies 87 To slop the tooth with a little Campbire. 
1896 Baden-Powell MataheU Campaign xii, One had his 
teeth peculiarly stopped with gold. 1907 H. Wales Yoke 
xi, He [a dentist] stopped a tooth for me two years ago. 

e. Ghzing, T'o fastca (a quarrel or pane of 
glass) in a window; to putty (glass) in a sash. 

*S33 in W, H. St. John Hope WindsorCastle (1913) 1. 262 
For stopyng off vii quarelles m the same window. ^ 1858 
Skyriftg's BuitderT Prices 93 Crown Glass, Stopped in Old 
Sashes. 

+ 5. To mend (a garment); to make good or 
mend (cloth, metal-work) with an inferior material, 
cx4Sx Caxton Dialogues viii. 34 Euerard the vpholster 
Can well stoppe [Fr. estoupper\ A mantel booled, x^x Act 
33 Hen. VI I L c, 18 § 3 Nor shall falscfye or unlrulie make 
or stoppe any manner Kcrscyes withe flockes [etc.]. 1645 
in W.M, Williams /[«K./Vn<nrferx’Cd.<x867)Q8 No Founder 
. .shall fill or stop with Lead and Brass Works made up by 
them. 

t 0. To stanch the bleeding of, bind up (a wound). 
Obs. (Cf. 14 d.) 

13 . . Sir Beues 1936 A kcuerchef to him a drouj » .To slope 
mide is wondc. c 1400 Siege Jertis, {E.E.T.S.) 48 Leches. , 
Waschen woundes with wyn& with wolle stoppen. 1470-85 
Mai.ory Arthur x\y. x. 654 Tbennehe slopped hisbiedyng 
wounde wiihapyeccofhis sherte. 1599 Warn. Faire Ivom. 
II. 579 O stoppe my woundes if ye can. Old lohn, loane, 
take my napkin and thy apron, and bind vp his wounds. 
Jig. 1594 Shaks. Rich, HI, v. v. 40 Nowciuill wounds arc 
stopp’d, Peace hues agen. 1602 Ciiettle HoJJman i. (1631) 
B2, My hart still bleeds Nor.can my wounds be stopt, till 
an incision I’ue made to bury my dead father in. 

7. To close (a vessel or receptacle) by blocking 
its mouth with a cover, plug, or other slopper ; 
similarly, to close (the mouth of a vessel) ; also, to 
shut up (something) in a stoppered vessel. Also 
with dowUy up, 

c 1420 Liber Cdcorum fiSd?) 34 And do hit [venison] in a 
barel Jjcnne;. .Stop welchohcde for wynde and sone. 0x425 
Xv, Arderne's 'Treat. Fistula, eic,^z Putte bat Hquour..into 
a vessel and stoppe Jjc vessel per come none aicr 
out, ^1460 Plajr of Sacrament 629 in Non^Cyele Myst. 
Plays 77, I stoppe thy.< ovyn, wythowtyn dowte, With clay 
. .’i'bat non heat shall cum oivte. 1558 Wards tr,’ Alexis' 
Seer. 31b, Hauinge putte and left all these thinges in a 
violje well slopped, the space of two dayes. 1588 Plarprel.' 
Epist. [hxh.) II For men tvil giuc no mony for your book,' 
vnies it be to .stop mustard pots. 1607 Xopsei.l Four./, 
Beasts 552 Afterwards they put tbem vp in glasses, and stop 
the mouth close. 1634 Peacham Comfit. Genii, viii. (1906) 
71 Having as it were given you a taste, and stopped up the 
vessell againe. X7i2-x4 Pore Rape Lock 11. 126 Whatever 
spirit. .Hi.s post neglects, .Shall. .Be stopp’d in vials, or 
transfix'd with pins. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imfir. (.1757) 
II. 176 Keep it close stopped in a Bottle for Use, s’jtS Com- 
plete Fartner s.v. Vinegar, Which being drawn off. .and 
preserved in anoifaer cask, well stopped down, will continue 
perfect, and fit for use. 1826 Art oj Brewing fed. 2) 5 1'he 
beer in tbecellar carefully stopped up. XB69TVNDALL tides 
Leet. Light 5 148.22 A lube 01 any kind stopped watertight 
will answer for this experiment. 

b. Orgcni’lntilding. To close (an organ pipe at 
its upper endl with a plug or cap. 

1782 W. Hooper Rational Recr,{ed. 2) II. 231 The wooden 

pipcs[of the organ] arc, squarc,and their extremity isstopped 
with a valve or tampion of leather. 1879 Organ Voicing^s 
This in cither case will be a 4-ft. pipe, stopped. 


8. To obstruct the external orifice of (a bodily 
organ) by putting something in or on it or by 
pressing the parts together,' 

a. To stop (one’s own or another’s) ear or ears. 
Also Jig,^ to render oneself deaf to sdniething, refuse 
to listen, to close one’s mind against arguments, etc. 

(ciooo Sax, Leeckd, II. 42 Senim bonne bxt seaw..doon 
bn ilcan wuHe wring on eare & mid b^we ilcan wulle for. 
stoppa pan care.] 1340 Ayenb. 257 Stoppe bine caren mid 
bornes, and ne hyer na^t be queade toncen. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov, xxi. 13 Who stoppeth his ere at the cri of the pore. 
CX440 JacoRs Wetlai'; perfore stoppe bis gate of bin crysfro 
be feend. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Obdere ceram auribus, 
to stoppe the cares with waxe. 1578 H. Wotton Courtlie 
Controv, 58 Hee perceyued hir eares stopped, and hearte 
hardened agaynsie all perswasions of consolation. 1594 
Caih, R ec. Soc, Publ. (1908) V. 289 It is thought he had stopped 
his ears with wull at his deathe, for he never answered word 
to any thinge they said. 1607 Hiekon Dhcov. Hypocr, 11 
When Steuen preached, there was shouting and stopping 
the eares. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1759) 56 Drop three 
or four Drops into the Ear, ..and stop it with black Wool. 
18x5 J. CoRMACK Abol. Fern. Jnjantictde Guserat v'lil 1:7 
U he avarice of the JahreJahs, which was so powerful as to 
Slop the car against the most tender pleadings of nature. 
1830 Forrester II. xi. 201 * Oh 1 horrid, horrid ! ' exclaimed 
Peggy, stopping her cars. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad 
xix. And silence sounds no worse than cheers After earth 
has stopped the cars. 

b. To stop (^one’s own or another’s) mouth : lit., 
as with a gag or muzzle ; Jig. to compel or induce 
to be silent; occas. f to satisfy (a person’s) appetite. 
Also, to stop the mouth of {p. lion), to prevent him 
from devouring his prey. 

0x300 Cursor M. 17438 Thise knyghtes anon we yeftes 
bede That we may stoppe her mowthe with mede. 238* 
WvcLiF Heh, xi. 33 Thei stoppiden the mouthis of lyouns. 
CX450 Mirk's Festial 58 ’Jhe brid skylle was forlo stoppe 
mowthes, Jest bay had sayde bat bay dyd not Je lawe. 
02548 Hall Chron., Rick. Ill, 40 Some sale y* he had a 
smal office ora ferme to stoppe his moutbe with al. 2599 
Shaks. Much Ado 11, i, 322 Speake cosin, or (if you cannot) 
Slop his mouth with a kisse, and let not him vpeake neither. 
2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 28 Uhe Baron of 
lanque..(lest the Lady Admirall should cry out) held close 
her mouth stopt up with the sheeted. 2648 Bp. Hall Breath. 
Devout Soul 35 Under heaven there can be no bounds set to 
this intellectual! appetite: 0 do thou stop the mouth of my 
soul with iby self, who art infinite. 17x4 Budcf-LL tr. Theo- 
phrastusii. 9 He. .stops bis Mouth with his Handkerchief 
that he may not laugh out. 17x2 Wollaston Rat, 
vii. 148 'Ine controversy may be fairly decided, and all 
mouths eternally stopped. 1782 Cowper Consf, 480 Give it 
the breast, or stop its mouth with pap 1 2859 FitzGkbalo 
Omar xKv, ’i'helr Words to Scorn Arc scatter’d, and their 
Mouths are stopt with Dust. xB88 ‘ J, S. Winter * Beoiies 
Childr, xiv, They wanted to know., who it was, and— and I 
just said it was my sister by way of stopping their mouths. 

c. To stop ones ttose^ nostrils. 7 Obs, 

c 2420 Sir Amadace (Camden) vB, Butte suche a stinke in 
tbechapelle he hade, That.. He stopput his nace with his 
Iiude. 2565 Larke Bk. Wisdom H iv, They passed by a 
place W’here there was a deade Horse, which dyd siynkc 
verie sore, wherfore the Heremlte did stoppe his nose. 1604 
Shaks. Oih. iv. ii. 77 Heauen stoppes the Noseat it, and the 
Moonc winks. x68i Dryoen Abs. 4 Achit, ix. 457 Nowstop 
your noses, Readers, all and some, For here’s a tun of 
hlidnight work to come. 1697 — Virg. Georg. iv. 423 They 
stop bis Nostrils, while he strives in vain To breath free Air. 

+ d. To Stop (a person’s) eyes or sight ; to cover 
the eyes with a bandage, the hand, or otherobstme- 
tion to the sight ; also = to shut one’s eyes. Oht. 

c 2380 Sir Ferwnb, 1x62 )>e bond bat is fysage was boundc 
wyb to stoppen is louely S131, pay ounbounde. 2530 Palscr. 
737/1, 1 stoppe ones eyes, 1 cover them with my hande, or 
with a clothe, that he shall nat se. 02677 Basirow CrUd 
(16^7) 28 We cannot without stopping our eyes exclude that 

9. To close up, choke, obstruct (a canal, duct, 
passage or pipe in the animal body) ; to block the 
passage or passages of (a bodily organ). Also 
with up. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, in. xviii. (2495) dvj, And 
yf y‘ sinew [sc, the auditory nerve] be stopped or greued w 
some euyll, yt Icltyth ihof^'cc therof. C1530 Judic. Unties 
II. iv, 22 As somtyme the bladder and someiyme the nccKC 
of the' bladder is stopped. .and stufled and dyslcmpr^ 
throgh excess® of vnkynde hete. 2573-5 Gascoigne Flowen 
Wks. 1907 I. 81 The smoulder stops our nose with stenen. 
2577 B. Gooce Heresbaeh's Husb. iii. 141 'I'he froslyc grasse 
at this time of yeere, doo stoppe their heades wiin rbumiL 
2837 P. Keith Bd. Lex. 394 Jf tlic passage through the 
nostrils should happen to be stopped up, as by a cold, or uy 
any internal swelling. . , e 't 

In Jig. context. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 
purge th’ obstructions, which begin to stop Our very Veines 
of bife, . 

t b. pass . . Of a person : To be afflicted 
obstruction of the bodily passages or organs, Obs, 
01400 Lnn/ranc's Cirurg. 300 pc blood. ,wolc hodc v|> 
ward to brest,..l'at b® pacient schal be ful nyj 
[L. auod paiiens sujiJocatur\. 2542 W, C. Bk. Prof. t 
A vb, It IS mtdicinable and curable for th<«e men 
stopped in the breste. 2579 Tomson Calvin's • ' 

252/1 As these men wbiche baue bene a great while i 
stincking place, become, as it were stopped. 

•be. Stop my vitals (see Stab). 
a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Cresv, St^ my Vitals, a 
Curse in use among the Beaux. £CC Star 1696-1839.] 

* 'bd.-To make costive, to bind Also ahsol, Obs, 

2545 Elvot Diet., Aluum sistere, to stoppe or bjude. 
154B Elyd's Diet, s.v. Sisto, Aluum sistere, to 
bynde the bealy. 2584 Cocan Haven of Health N j, Bread 
that cometh hottc from the ouen is vnholsomc. The reason 



STOP, 


STOP, 


stoppethe mochc. x63x Widdowks Nat. 
Prttlos. AK It stoppeth ihe belly, and nourlsheth but little. 
*733 ”• Jj't.us ChiUern ^ Vale Parnt. 281 The one [fodder] 
to scour them, the other to stop and fat them. 

f 10. To shut up, block up (a person or thing in 
a place). Also with adv. 2 *;;, up. Ods. 

, <?*3*S SiiOREHAM Poems vn. 578 \Vy neddc hy [devils] be 
inchelley.slopped Foreucrcrao. 1340 HAMPOLK/^r. Consc. 
7368 pai salle be pressed togyder swa harde, Als jiai war 
stopped togyder in ane oven, a *400 Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS, xxix. iv. 122 Thi hosebonde hal» my child 
ibrent, I-siopped him in a glou wyng houen. a 1400*50 IVars 
Alex. 5406 And raryfey, a rich ray, he in f>c roche sioppis. 
^ *44® Alphabet 0/ Tales 227 As bis mason wasbrekand ane 
old wall, he fatid a grete som of golde stoppyd in a hole. 
c 1440 Pallad, on Husb. iv. 930 For thy yf combes ronke of 
hony wepe, Thre dayes stopped vp at home hem kepe. 1576 
Turherv. Venerie 196 When you haue stopped them in thus. 
*Sp® Shaks. Com. Err. i. ii. 53 Stop in your winde sir, tell me 
I I^ay ? 1594 — Rich. ///, 1. iv. 28 But still the enuious 
Flood Stopd in my soule, and would not let it forth. 1634 
W. Wood Ne^tt En^. Prosp. (1865) 38 'I’he English.. do 
Crosse the Creckes with long scanes or Basse Netts, which 
stop in the fish. 1693 J, Warder True .Amazons (1713) 96 
Prevented by a timely slopping up of the Bees, 1 do not 
mean by slopping them up quite. 

t b. To stop out : to shut out, e.xclude. To stop 
off : to keep back (a crowd). Obs, 
e 1530 Tindale Jonas (lttle>, With what keyes it is so 
opened that the reader can be stopped out with no sotilte or 
false doctrine of man. 1685 Stillincpu Ori^. Brit. iv. 174 
Nothing would ever be able to stop out the Arian Heresie 
but the Nicene Faith. 172210 Rutland Mag. (1905) July 
II, 63 Pd. to ye men yt stop’t off the crowd. 

to. To excludeyrt?/;:. Obs. 

1567 Gude «5‘ Godlie Balt. 8x The decreit, and scharp hand 
wrylCj J’hat stoppit vs fra the Father quyie, Furth of the 
myndis he withdrew. 

IL To thrust, push (a thing, more rarely a 
person) 2 «, into a receptacle or place; also, *f* to 
thrust (a boat under water). Chiefly Sc. 

c 137s .SV. Le^. Saints xxxiii. {George') 458 And tak he gert 
salt smal & stope in til bis wondis al« a 1572 Kkox /list. 
Ref. W’ks. 1846 I, 204^ A galay..was so doung with the 
cannoun and other ordinance, that she was stopped under 
waiter, and So almost drowned 1607 Markham Caval. vii. 
26 Take^ two little round balles of flaxe or soft towe, 
and dlppin' them therein, stop them into the horses cares. 
1686 tr. ChardhCs Trav. Persia 234 He caus'd this Vizier 
to be stopp'd into the mouth of a cannon. 2704 N. N. tr. 
BoccalinCs Adtu Pamass. 1. 108 She stopt these BilU't-d^ux 
into her Master’s Hand. 1871 W. Alexander JohnuyGibb 
xvit. 125, 1 . , throws on my waistcoat an staps my feet in‘o my 
sheen. 2915 G, Sinclair Poems 222 A wee black box was 
stappit Amang the frozen clay. 

b. Sc. and north. To thrust in the point or end 
of (a thing), to insert ; to put in (a plant), hence 
to stop i«, to plant. 

1751 J, Moncrief Poor Mail's Physician in H. G, Graham 
Social Li/e Scot. (1901) I. vii. 52 Stop the finger into a cat’s 
ear and it will be whole in half an hour. 2826 Galt Last of 
Lairtis xxxviii, I planted that [tree] . . ; I dibbled the yearth, 
and stappic it in there. 2828 Carr Craven Gioss.p To stop 
in^ to plant. 2829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), Siopt to 
thrust; e.g; to stop the poker into the fire. 1896 A. J. 
Armctrong Cobblers o' Kirkiebrae 167 tE.D.p.) He. .staps 
pushioned preens through bonnie wee butterflies, 
fc. To press (a thing] to the nose. Obs. 

2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 553 Some Marchants when 
they are to buy muske .<!top it to their no'^es, and holding 
their breath run balfe a stones cast, afterwards they pul it 
from their Nose, 

12 . 'Fo cram (a receptacle with something) ; also 
to stop full. Obs. exc. Sc. 

C2400 Melayne 1289 pay., with grete stones Graythe 
gounnes stoppede tho>e gones, With peletes vs to payne. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1 B62) 34 Take tenderons of .sauge with | 
owte Icsyng, And stop one fulle up to po ryng. 27x9 De Fob ; 
Crusoe (Globe) 579 We stopped his [the idol's] Eyes, Ear.s, | 
and Mouth, full of Gun-Powder. 1768 Ross Nelenore 137 | 
Then I’ll bang out my beggar dish, An' stap it fou o' meal. 
2814 A. Wilson Loss o* ihe Pack 19 Dear I lo’ed her, and.. 
Slapped her pouches fu* o* preens and laces. 

4 b. To stuff, pad (a dummy, garment, cushion, 
etc. with straw, flock or other material). Obs, 

0x400 Pilgr.Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxix. (1859) 6* Ymages 
made of clothe, stopped with strawe. 2525 Berners Froissart 
II. xitv. 59 b 2 The heed [of the dart] perced all the plates 
of his cote of mayle and a iacke >topped with sylke. 2620 
in W. O. Blunt Ch. Ckesterde-Street (1884) 85 For flockes to 
stopp the quishions, 2S. 1622 Markham Hungers Prezeif 
tion 50 Sloping it with dry Strawe [etc.] . . let it [the Stalking- 
horse] be painted as ncere the colour of a Horse as you can 
deuise. 1626 B. Jonson .Staple 0/ N. n. iv, Hee has offer'd 
To. .preserue Each hatre falls from him to slop balls with all 
tc. Cookery. To fill (the inside of a bird, a fruit, 
and the like) with herbs, spices, etc. preparatory 
to cooking. Also, to stop full. Cf. Stuff v. 

2342-3 [see Stopped ppl. a. C2390 Forme of Cury 
xxxiv. (1780) 25 Take persel and sawgc.., take garlec and 
grapes and sloppetheChikennesful. 014^0 l.t'berCoeof^m 
48 Fyrst stop ‘’y capone with saveray. With persyl, a lyt«l 
ysope. CX450 Douce j'j' fBodl.) xxvii, 'lake qumt^ 
and stopp hem whilh ynne with hole pepyr. 2542 W. C- 
Bk. Prop. Herbes Gjb, Thys is called Persly. and it is 
good in potage and to stoppe chyckens. 2599 H. Buttes 
Dyets arte Dinner M ij, Lamprey, .stop the mouth with a 
Nut-meg, and the other holes with Cloves : then fry it. 

•fd. Dicing. To load (dice). Obs. 

2596 Lodge Wits Miserie 41 As for Dice, he hath^all hind 
of sortes,. some stopt with quick siluer, some with gold, 
some ground. Ibid.^ He stabs if you touch his stake, and 
Stop me bis dice, you arc a villaine. • 

T e. To plug (the feet of a horse) with something 
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as a dressing ; also, to pad (a horse) round the 
body with straw. Obs. 

1577 ^.Gooor.l{eresbaeJfs Hush. iit. 122b, You must stop 
ms hoofes With Cowe doune. Ibid. 123 For al halting fof 
horses].. .Mingle Hemp witn the white of an egge, and mod 
• o Markham Cheap 4- i.ood Husb. 1. 

i. 8 Walke not nor wash not (your horse] at all,.. but set bim 
well stopt, and soundly rubbed with cleane Utter, 
/an/,, otop not your horses fore-feete with Cowes dung, till 
hee be sufficiently cold. 1623 Ibid. 1. v. (ed. 3) 51 Cloath 
mm, and stop him round with wispes. Ibid. 52. 2852 Burn 
N aval^ ^ M it. Techn. Diet. 11, s.v.^ To stop a horse’s feet, 
ren^tir ies pleds (Tun ehevat. 

13. To press clown (the tobacco in a pipe) with 
or as with a tobacco-stopper. 

2848 A^lg. Smith Chr. Taiipole xtx. 267 He stopped the 
tobacco in his pipe with his little finger. 

H. To bring to a stand. 

14:. traits. To prevent the passage of by blocking 
the channel or outlet, a. To dam, keep back, 
block the channel of (water, a stream, and the like). 
Also with advs. back^ up. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv.iv. (1495) evij b, Clyfre.s 
« strondes stoppen and hold in the flood of the see. 2421 
Coventry Leet Bk. 31 With filthe, dong and stonys the watur 
[is] stoppyd of his cours. 2590 SrcNSER /•*, Q, ii. iv. ji The 
unices arc^ ouerflowen, when stopped is the flood. 2697 
Dryden Virg, P^t. viii. 4 The Rivers stood on heaps, and 
stopp'd the running Flood. 2776 Gibbon DecL Of F". (1787; 

I I. xviii. 108 By the labour of the Persians, the course of the 
river was stopped below the town, and the waters were con- 
fined. CX790 Encvcl. Brit. (ed. 3) V. 100/1 A frame-work, . 
closely calked, will stop back the whole or the greatest part 
of it [water in a mine}. 1822 Clare Vill. Mtnsfr. I. 136 
Boj’s came.. Stopping up the mimic rills, lill they forc’d 
their frothy bound. 

transf. and fg. 2592 Shaks, Rom, 4- Jul. iv. i. 22 Her 
Father.. basts our marriage. To stop the inundation of her 
tearcs. 1622 Fletcher & Mass. Prophetess ifi. iii. It is not 
in thy power to turn this destiny. Nor stop the torrent of 
those miseries. 2835 T. Mitchell Acham. of Aristopk. 
651 voie^ A princess, high-minded, yet gentle, with the 
current of her feelings stopped, when their tide ran purest. 

b. To intercept (light, air, heat, etc.). 7 0 slop 
out, to exclude. Also, *}• to exclude the light from 
(a thing). 

*393 Langl. P. pi. C. xxi. 28s Ac rj'S vp ragamoffyn, And 
reclie me alle he barrcs..And ich shal lette his lorde, and 
hus light stoppe; Ar we horw bryghtnesse be blent. 2508 
Standrioge Vu/garia Cil.de W.) Biv, Thou stoppest my 
light, Interpellas lumen. 2530 Pai.scr. 700/1, I sbadowe a 
thyng, I stoppe it that it can nat apere clerely, je fats 
vmbre, 2538 Elyot Diet., Obstruere luminibus, to Teitc 
that a manne canne not loke out of bj's wyndowe<, or to 
stoppe his lyghtes, 2594 tst Pt. Contention (1843) 39 1 '^^k. 
..Duke Humphrey. .well made away, None then can stop 
the light to Englands Crowne. 16x9 W. Whatelv Gods 
Hmb. L (2622) 39 To turnc day into night, by shutting the 
windo wes . . to stop out the Sun-shine. 2856 W. B. Carthster 
Microscope 22^ The object (provided it he of a nature to stop 
enough light) is seen bright upon a dark field. 2892 Photo^r. 
Ann. II. T94 Tbe>e will form rabets and stop out the wind 
and weather. 

c. To stop ihe breath (more rarely the wind) of ; 
to prevent the respiration of, to suffocate, stifle, 
choke ; hence, to cause to die. f Also with up. 

CX400 Maunoev. (Rnxb.)xxii.99 pe preste . . costez a clath 
on his mouth and stoppez bis wynde. 1534 More Com/, 
a^st, Trib. lu. xx. Svj, If the doore sboulde beshuitevpon 
me, I would weene it would stoppe vp my breath. X58X 
Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 42 ITiose which blow 
forth such blasts [of slander], deserue to haue their winde 
stopt with a halter. 2652 C. B. Stapvlton Herodian xvni. 
xxxi^^ They rushc into his Tent and stopt the breath Of all 
save few. 2780 R. Tomlinson Slang Pastoral xx Will no 
blood-bunting 'foot-pad. .Slop the wind of that nabbing, 
cull, constable Payne? 2783 Burns Death 4* Dr, Hornbook 
ix, Ye’re maybe come to stap my breath. 

. d. To stanch (bleeding, blood). 

2573-5 Gascoigne Adv. Mr. F. J. Wksw 1907 1. 390 When 
they ..badall in vaynesought many waies tosioppehir bleed- 
ing. 2685 in P. WrightiVif7t^^/C'.i?f<rr/j'rr{i784J795/2 Lord, 
if it be thy holy will, stop this issue of Christian blood, and let 
my guiltless blood be the last spilt on this account. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa VII. 414 'J’hc motion set both his 
wounds bleeding afresh; and it w*as with difficulty they 
again stopped the blood. 2825 Scott Talistn. xiv. He., 
stopped with styptics and bandages the effusion of blood 
which followed. Ibid, xxviii. Its (the stone's] virtues are still 
applied to for stopping blood. 

15. To arrest the onward movement of (a person 
or thing) ; to bring to a stand or slate of rest; to 
cause to halt on a journey; also, to prevent the 
departure or starting of. +(^onst. ^(one*s passage) 
and with double obj. by omission of of, 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 477/2 Stoppyn, or wythe stondynge 
a beest of goynge or rennyngc, sisto, obsto. 2523 Berners 
Froissart I. co cxxxiii. 308/2 But they were nat men ynowe 
to stoppe theym their way. 2530 Palscr. 736/2, 1 stoppe a 
thefe that is ronnyng a waye,y> arreste. Stoppe the ihefe 
for Codes sake. 2590 Nashe ist Pi, Pasquifs Apol. A^. 

If I muster and traine my men a newe, that the enemies of 
God. .may be stopt of tbeyr passage and driuen back^ 1614 
Bacon Charge touching Duels 33 In case 1 be aducrli.sed of 
a purpose in any to goc beyond the sea to fight, I may haue 
granted his yiziesue<^\vTit of Neexeat regnum to stoppe him. 
1665 Atii-Zy Grotius* l.oTtrC. Warres 315 The Prince., 
sending before some Horse, which should hinderand stop the 
Enemy, at the Passage over the Ma«*s, 1670 G. H.Hist. Gar- 
dinals i, in. 8a A Cardinal stops his Coach to another that 
is his Senior, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 29 Oct. x66^ G«iinc to 
London, my Lord Maior'.s shew stopp’d me in 
2714 Swift //or. .9*1/. 11. vL iix I'm stopp d by all the J ®0‘S 
1 meet, And catechis*d in cv’ry street. 2726 — GuUn'er 
L ii, .We found our fingers stopt with that lucid substance. 


2761 Land. Chron. 24-26 Dec. 622/2 Thursday night three 
highwaymen Slopped several waggons on Northall Common. 
2809 Med. yru/. XXI. 218 The catheter, .appeared to be 
stopt by the neck of the bladder. 1821 Scott Kenihv. xiv 
Tressihan and his attendants were stopped and questioned 
repeatedly by sentinels, 2860 Tyndall Glae, i. xxiii, 164 
1 was at length stopped by the dislocated ice. xWj S. w! 
Baker Nile Trib. v. 97 The common belief that the scales 
of a crocodile will stop a bullet is very erroneou'«. ' 1876 
J. \l. Barry Rlyjy, Appliances 293 The responsibility of 
slopping a train m all other emergencies is given without 
question to the engine-driver. 2901 T. R. Glover Life 4- 
Lett. Fourth Cent, vii. 157 To declare war on him, means to 
stop the corn-.‘:hips at once. 

b. Stop thief ! a cry for help to arrest a running 
thief. Also (see quot. 1857 ). 

*7*4 A. Smith Lives H ighvjaymen (ed. 2) I. 67 He espy’d 
Cox,. .and crying out Stop Thief he was apprehended in 
St. _ Clement’s Church-Yard. 1758-65 Gold.sm. Ess. vi. 
[xxi.] (Globe) 303/2, 1 had not gone far from the house 
when 1 heard behind me the cry of * Stop thief ! ’ 2857 
* Ducance Akclicus' Vtdgar Tongue 20 htop Thief meat 
stolen. * I have got this piece of 1 stole this piece 

of raw meat, Thlieve.s]. 2M7 Times 26 Aug. 10/2 Prosecutor 
having called out ‘stop thief he was apprehended. 

c. To bring down (a bird) with ine gun. Also, to 
arrest the rush of (a charging enemy or wild beast) 
with rifle-fire. (Said also of the bullet and of the 
wound produced.) 

, 2862 Ld. W. Lknnox Recreat. Sportsm. 1 . 151 At the first 

fpigeon-shootingj handicap Moncrieff stopped a bird at 
seventy-five yards, 2892 Grf.ener Gun (ed. 5) 208 An 8-bore 
[rifle] uill frequently lail to stop the charge. 2896 Times 16 
Dec. s/2 The task of making a Lee-Metford bullet which, 
without losing its ranging pou ers, should still inflict a wound 
sufficiently severe to stop even the most determined fanatics. 
2898 G. w. Steevens With Kitchener to Khartum xxxiii. 
285 The officer assailed put a man-stopping revolver bullet 
into him, but it did not stop him. 

d. Fencing, Pugilisvi, etc. To check (an adver- 
sary, his stroke, weapon, etc.) with a counter 

1 movement or stroke ; to counter (a blow, a man- 

I ceovre in wrestling, etc.) Also to stop short. 

I 27x4 Parkyns Inn-PIay fed. 2) 47 [IVt csiling.) Then go to 
the Flying Alare, and if be stops that, gi\e him your Elbow 
under his Chin. 1765 Angelo Sch. Fencing 26 You may 
stop his blade short, by keeping your wrist [etc.]. 1772 

Lonnercan Fencer's Guide 82 Make a stamp with your foot, 
and thrust forward at me; thus you stop me. Ibid. 83 Then 
finfsh in a Quarte-over-the-arm in like manner with a Stop. 
Thus you stop in Low Quarte. 2B23 ‘Jon Kee'D/V/. Turf 
214 Sto/> a blow, (ring), to prevent its alighting on the part 
intended by means of the guard, or position of defence, i. e. 
the fore-ann or elbow,* x^o D. Walker Defensive Exere, 

14 [Wrestling.] It is sometimes possible to stop the hlpe by 
clapping theknees instantly logeiher. Ibid. 67 [Single-stick.] 
The u.<(ual blow at the bead... To stop this, raise the band 
a little. 2B89 A. Hutton Cold Steel 31 'I'he vertical cut 7, if 
given at the head, should be stopped by the Head parry. 
absol. 1857 G. A. Lawrence GuyLiv. iy. 32 Hisadversary 
..stopped and countered as coolly a.s if he had only the 
gloves on. XB65 A. L. Gordon Poems, Ye It eaiic Way- 
farer iv. iv, Don’t stop with your bead too frequently (This 
advice ain’t meant for a nigger). 

16. In certain games, a. Tennis, (n) To keep 
off (the ball) from the dedans, winning-gallery, or 
grille* t {b) absol. ?To mark or record the stops 


or chases. 

(rr) 1822 [R. Lukin] Treat. Tennis in J. Marshall Tennis 
(1878) 196 To stop the ball, that is, merely to prevent it 
entering the dedans, &c., is notsufficienL 1895 G. J. Manson 
Sporting Diet., Stop, to prevent (by a volley) a ball from 
entering an opening. 

ib) J530 Palscr. 737/1 , 1 stoppe on ones syde, _as one that 
is a stoppar in a lenes play or at the foole \3s\\,je garde. I 
wyll stoppe on your syde. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 
98 b, On saterday thekyng & the Emperor playd at tennice 
. .agaynst the princes of Orenge and the Marques of Bran- 
denborow, & on the Princes syde slopped the Erie of Deuon- 
sbyre aud the lorde Edmond on the other syde. 

fb. Cricket, [d) Of a batsman: To play (a 
ball) defensively, .without attempting to hit it away. 
Also absol. if) absol. Of a fieldsman : To field 
the ball, to act as fieldsman. To stop behind, to 
act as longstop. Obs. 

(a) 1833 Nvren Yng. CricketeVs Tutor (1902) 34 How to 
slop a sbooiing-ball dropped short of a length... 1 his back- 
w*ard movement will give you a Letter sight of the BjIL and 
more time for stopping it. Ibid. 150 Every loose, hard hiHcr 
would learn to stop, and play as safe a game as possible. 
X856 Househ. Words 2 Feb. 59/2 They cut a good deal oficner 
and stop much less, perhaps, than they used to do. 

(i) t744 Love Cricket (1754) *• ** Expert to bowl, to run, 
to stop, to throw. 2833 Nyren Yng. Cricket ffs T utor xi^z) 
22 No substitute in the field shall be allowed to..stop behina 
to a fast bowler. ^ . 

17. To intercept and detain in transit. 

2604 E OlMwsrcoaf) D' Acosta's Hist. I^ies\\i.xx\y^j 

Where they continued many dales, stopping 

nor suffering any to enter or issue forth. *66* • 

Corr. Wk.s. 1875 n. 5*. I have yours of 22. I 

had mine of but all were stop;^d. bru^v 

Mariner's Mag, Penalties Forfeit. ^ ® 

nab, Your GoSds have been seised, .and Ships stopp a ana 

hindred in their Voyages. r Jn navinry 

18. To withhold (a sum of money) m 
waj^es orotherdebt, on the ground of some counter- 


■,^„lrrLfCtBk.i ^3 And fat hit be rcr^ be H 
c^d 10 IhoniS Mundj-s,..wyche he .loppy.fi in 
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Resfgnaimn a?jj wages slopped for negligent sennce 
•in warres. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. / v. i. 24 And Sir, doe you 
meane to stoppe any of Williams Wages, ab^ut the Sacke 
•he lost. .at Hinckley Fayre? 16x2-13 Fletcher Coxcofnb 

IV. (1647) 111/2 [Viola has broken a glass] Moth, Did you 
so? be sure Tie stop it, 'twill make a good gap in your 
quarters wages, 1668 in loth Rep, Hist, MSS.Comvt. App. 

V, 61 Your Grace was pleased to order the said fees to be 

stopt in the hands of the King of Armes. 1734 Pope Sat. 
Hor. ti, ii. 63 Nor stops, for one bad cork, his butler’s pay. 
174X Col, Rec. Penusylv. IV. 510 Since out of the 

;(! 2,500 said to be Expended has been stopt out of my sup- 
port. 1832 Min. Evid, Comm, Faciories Bill 203 Tliey v.top 
IS. a week of every hand upon the premises. x8^ Spectator 
9 July 932/t A. new kit was now supplied to liirn, and six- 
pence a day stopped out of his money to pay for it. 

indirect passive. 1802 C. James il/fm. Dict,^,\,Sloppagcs^ 
Soldiers are directed to bestopped oneshillingand sixpence 
per M'eek. 

f b. To deprive (a person’) ^his pay. Ohs, 

1594 tst Pt. Contention ix. 44 Tis thought my lord, your 
grace, .stopt the soldiers of their paie. 

c. To stop it out : to save the cost of a thing 
by economizing in (something else). coUoq, 

1863 Mrs, CraIk/J/A/wt^ il/ar/Vf xii, ‘It will do no harm 
to enquire the price. I might stop it out in omnibuses.' For 
this was the way every new article of dr'ess had to be pro- 
cured—* stopping it out ' of something else. 

d. To withhold (goods) as security or in lieu of 
paynient. 

1761 Ann. Re^. IV, Clt7-on. 123 An action brought against 
a carrier for stopping a goose.. because the gentleman did 
not pay the porter a shilling for. .carrying It to the gentle- 
man’s house. 1864-5 Trou-Ote Can lier^ iii, 

What do you thlnkof Mrs. Green wanting to charge me for 
an extra week, because she saj*s I did not give her notice till 
Tuesday morning? I won't pay her, and she may stop my 
things if she dares. 

19. To give instructions to a banker not to cash 
(a bank note, bill, or the like). Similarly io stop 
payment (of a note). 

J713 Lonti. Gas. Na 4619/rr It being stop’d at the Hank. 
lyzz Post Man 16-19 June 2/1 With several Notes in it, 
being of no Value to any but the Owner, Payment being 
stopt. 1722 Dc Foe Cot, Jack (1840) 21 They [ihe billsl 
Mould be stopped, 1884 E. Yates Recoil. II. 194 The num- 
bers of the notes M'creknown, payment of them was stopped. 
1892 CoRDJNGLEY Cf»wwe>r, 63 To ‘stop’ a cheque, 

in cases where it has been lost or stolen, is to give written 
instructions to the banker it is draM*n upon not to pay the 
cheque M’hen presented. 

20. To cause (a person) to desist from or pause 
in a course of action or conduct. Const, from^ iUy 
t of\ also with gerund as second obj. Also iostop 
shorty to check abruptly. 

Orijg. a fig, use of sense 15, often with reference to a meta- 
phorical way or course. 

*393 Lancu P, Pt, C, v. ISO Mede,.on men of lawe gan 
wj’nke, in sj'ghe l>at f^ei sholde, with som sotel speche Ke- 
berce a non rj'ght, Jjat myghtereson stoppe. 156: Hoov 
tr. Castiglionds Courtier 1. (1900) 76 It is a stray out of the 
way in which he would have profited, had he not bene stopped 
in It. J592 Kvd span, Trag, iii. xiv. 74 My L., it lyes not 
in Lorenzos power To stop tfic vulgar, liberall of their 
tongues. x6xi Kible 2 Cor. xi. xo No man .shall stop mce 
{mar^. fCr. this boasting shal not be stopped in me,] of this 
boasting in the regions of Achai^ »8x6 Scott Old Mart, 
xUv, What can be done to stop him from running headlong 
on ruin? 1837 Carlyle pr. Rau I. v. iii, Your National 
Assembly, stopped short In its Constitutional labours, may, 
[eta]. Mod, I wish you would stop him circulating those 
rumours. 

b. To cause (a person) to break off in narrative 
or speech. Const.^ro^;, in. Also io stop short, 

, *MS Elyot Diet, s.v, Opprimo, OPPrimere orationem 
alieuius, to .stoppe one in his tale, 1604 Shaks. Oth. ir. i. 
199 , 1 cannot speak»j enough of this content, It stoppes me 
heere. 1697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk, Glocester (1789) 23 But 
when my Lady Governess. . began to tcH the Duke the sad 
news, he stopped her. 1784 P. Wright Neva Bk. Martyrs 
795/2 He then 'W.TS stopped from .«ayir.g any more. 1825 
Scott Betrothed xyiii, I'he chaplain h.id arrived at some 
convenient pause in the lecture, where the Archbishop 
stopped him with, ‘ Satis est^ tni /ili^ 1889 F, E. GrettoH 

Memory’s liarkback X2i ‘Yes, my lord; but * Garrow 

stopped him short. ‘ Not one word more, sir, if you please,* 

c. To cause (a thing) to cease action, Nowrur^. 

*377 Dahcu P, Pl, B. xvm. 415 Was neoerc iverre in his 
worlde..so kene pat ne..pees horw pacience, alle perilles 
stopped.^ 138 . Wyclif Set. iFks. I I 1 . 360 And pus he puple 
mjite M-npdrawe her almes fro wlckide preesti>, and pc pride 
of preestis shuldc be sloppid, bi which hel envenemyn t e 
puple. JS93 Shaks. .3 Hen. K/, ni. ilL 14 From such a 
cause, as filfs mine eyes with teares, And stops my tongue. 
1672 ViLLiEKS (Dlu Duckhm.) Rehearsal iv. I. (Arb.) lox 
Hold, stop your rpurdVing hands. 177^ W, Dalrvmple 
Tretv. Sp. 4- Port, iv, 1 fortunately came in and stopped her 
hand. 

2L To restrain or prevent (a person) from a con- 
.templated action. Const, as in 20. 

C1470 Hesry Watlaee ix. 30 He Icjt no word than .walk 
off his passage. Or Inglismen had stoppit him hi’< wiage. 
2530 Palscr. 737/z, I stoppe, I bynderor let one of any pur- 
pose that he is about, je empesche. x6xs Shaks. IPint. T. 
ir. i. 187 Now,' from the Oracle They will bring all, whose 
spirituail counsaile had Shall stop, or spurre me. 1697 J. 
Li:mis Mem, Dk. Glocester (1789) 22, I was ordered.. to go 
..for Dr. RadcHffe,..but ^^r, Pierce. .told them he was in 
no danger, and we were stopt. x8ox J. Thomson Poems Sc. 
DiaV. 15 So whan ye find your^elU incline To steal a rag, , , 
O 1 stofi'yoar-ells o* that design. 2874 Ruskin Pots Clav, 
IV. xxxix. 6g If any one likes to go, nobody will stop them. 
1908 R.^ Bacot a. Cutlibcrt vii. ^ He was about to place 
the chair near to that of the lady, ..but Jim stopped him. 
Mod, Why didn’t 3'ou stop him sending that letter? 


•^b. Laro, To bar, hinder, preclude. Const. 
froiUy to with inf, = Estop 2. Obs, 

*534 tr. Lyiidexvodds Const, Provinc, 39 b, l*he free testa- 
ment makynge is let and the chyrche, & other aboue named, 
be malyciously stopped from theyr ryght. 2595 Shaks. yahn 
II. i. 562 lohn to stop Arthurs Title in the whole. Hath 
willingly departed with a part. 17x1 in Nairsie Peerage 
Evid, (1874) 14X And ail others perills butdens dangers and 
inconveniences.. which may anywayes stop trouble or pre. 
judge them in the peaceable possession thereof. 

c. To staj% suspend (proceedings) ; to prevent (a 
decree, etc.) from taking effect. 

1690 Acts 0/ Sederunt (1790) 185 Where any act, decreet 
or protestation being pronounced, without debate in the 
cause, is thereafter stopped upon application of one of the 
parties. 1774 Bp. Halufax Anal, Rom. Civil Law (X795) 
226 An Inhibition is issued from the Superior Court to the 
Inferior, to stop Proceedings, 
f 22. To hamper, hinder, impede the course or 
progress of (affairs, a project, etc.) ; to hinder (a 
person) in action or in some proceeding. Some- 
times with clause as object. Obs, 
c 1380 WvCLiF IFks. (1880) 159 Where worldly prestis 
schullen for here, .ydelnesse & pride stoppe crislene men to 
knowe god. 1436 Libel Eng. Polity in Pol, Poems (Rolls) 
II. 178 For this wee sec wcUe every daj' at eye, Geftes and 
festes stopene ourc pollicyc. 1538 Starkey England 36 
Pnttyng in cxercyse many honest and vertu^^e affectys of 
manny.s mj*nd, wjxh els schold be..stoppyd and let by 
penury and pouerty. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Illy i. ii. 35 What 
blacke Magiitan coniurcs vp this Fiend, To stop denoted 
charitable deeds ? 1721 Ramsav Prospect 0/ Plenty 105 The 
Dutch, say they, will strive your plot to siap. 

23. To cause to cease, put an end to (a move- 
ment, activity, course of events). 

G 1400 Desir, Troy X0105 But Pollexena,. Abated the 
bremmes in his bale yrc. Ana stoppcl the sirlf of his strong 
here. 1^6 W. Pasto.v In P, Lett, I. 26, ! wot not whether 
It were best in any sermon or oiher audience.. to declare 
aught of this matter In stoppyng of the noyse that renneth in 
this case. 1526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 64 But stoppe 
it [suspicyon] betyme, and suflreit ncuer to growe to iiitlgc* 
inent. a 2670 Spalding Troub, Chas. /(X850) 1 1 . 337 Quhilk 
wold give the Southland men aneuche ado, and stop thair 
cuming heir. 1820 Shelley Oedipus Tyr, ii. II. 40 For 
God's sake stop the grunting of those Pigs ! *2827 Scott 
Chron, CanongaU^r, But 1 stopped her doubts, by assuring 
her it had been part and pendicle thereof In my forefathers' 
time. 1B31 Greville ^le^n.{tZ^d) 11 . 158 Gurney overheard 
one Jurj'Oiansay to another, ‘Don't you think we had better 
stopthe case? It Is useless to go on.' 2848 Mill /’of. /icpn. 
t(L ix. § 2 (1876) 306 Bien if this small annual suppl)^^were 
stopt entirely. 1898 ‘Merriman* Roden's Cornerx\vC\, 193 
In plain English, it is murder, and it must be stopped at any 
cost. You understand? 

b. To prevent the coming-on of. 

2333 Starkey England x 8 o Of ihy.s we must have regard, 
and stoppe al occasyon therof as much as we may. 2608 
Shaks. Per, i. il 98 With thousand doubts How I might stop 
this tempest ere it came. 1840 Thackeray Jan., 

I. .popped my shaving brush into Mr, Bar’s mouth— a 
capital way to stop angrv answers. 2892 Farrar Darkn, 

\ ff Dawn vtii, It was only with difficulty that Seneca and 
Burrus bad been able to stop more tragedies, 
j 24. To cease from, discontinue (an action, em- 
j ployment, etc.). 

I x^S Berners Froiss. II. ccxxxrii. 306 b/z Whan thev had 
I this warnynge they stopped their commyng to the kyng. 
2592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jul, v. iii. 54 Stop tby vnhailowed 
toyle, vile Montague. 2599 — Hen. K, 11. iv, 69 Turne head, 
and stop pursuit. 2795 Gentl. Mag. LXV, ii. 539/x Barley 
M'as so dear that brewers had stopped brewing. 28x8 Scott 
Br. Lamm, xxi, Prithee, stop thy gambling cant for one in- 
stant. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair \x\\y I say I wdll not 
have it: and Dobbin, I beg, sir, you'll stop it. 2853 M. 
Arnold Sc/io/rtrGy/rvxiijTbe blackbird piuking food Sets 
thee, nor stops his meal, nor fears at all. x86o Denison Clocks 
<V Watches (ed. 4) 343 The clock slopped striking. 2878 
Jevoxs Primer Pol, Econ. 66 Nobody should be allowed 
suddenly to stop work io a way endangering other people. 

b. To Stop payment •, to dvclare oneself unnble 
to meet one’s financial obligations. Also in short- 
ened form to stop. 

1766 Blackstone Comm. II. xxxi. 479 It has been deter- 
mined^ expressly, that a banker’s stopping or refusing pay- 
ment is no act of bankruptcj'. 28x8 Scott Rob Roy xxii, 
But what will that be to the new* that 0 >baldistune and 
Tresham liave stopped ! 1864 Mrs. .Riddell Geo. Geith 
XXXV. Ill, 29 The bank has stopped payment. 2879 Ruskik 
Let. 31 Oct , Wks. 1008 XXXI V. 238 Written contracts arc 
all very well, but if the contractor stops pa>’nient— where are 
you? 1898 SV. J, Greenwood Commerc. Corresp. (ed, 2) 40 
Lhe house inenlioned in yours of the 3rd inst. is daily ex- 
pected to stop paymenl- 

c. To put an end to the i.^sue of (an allowance). 

2839 Dickens Hick. Nick. vUi, She has,. slopped his,. 

pocKet-monej'. 1865 Hillyarsef Burtons xxy\y 

Suppos^ sir, that 1 was,,lo stop your allowance? 

25. To cause (a machine or piece of mechnnism) 
to cease working or going. To stop the press x to 
suspend the operation of printing (esp. in order to 
give opportunity to make some insertion). 

1538 Elvot Diet.y Supjflamen^ that wherwiih a whiele Is 
retained^ or stopped ofbi.* course. 2703 De Foe in is//* 
Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. iv. 76, 1 shall continue to 
stop the press In this case till I hear your opinion. 2765 
Bickerstaff Maid of Mill i. i. Stop the mill there; and, , 
hoist yon sacks of flour upon this cart lad. 2815 Morn. 
Citron. 22 June3/2 We stop the press to announce themost 
brilliant and complete Victoiy ever obtained by the Duke 
of Wellington. 2823 J, Nicholson Oper.Mech. 237 Tostop 
the engine, the cock* al K and Y should be shut. 2860 in 
Abridgm, Specif. Patents, Watches etc, (1871) 51 Mechan- 
ism..for stopping and starting watches. 1883 M. P. Bale 


STOP. 

SaW’MHls 32 A new method of stopping engines by elec- 
tricity. 

26. To arrest the oscillation, vibration, or unsteady 
motion of; to keep immovable or steady. 

1669 Sturmy MarineFs Mag, vu. xxix. 42 Let a slander 
by .stop one end of a Thred on the Glass at D. Ibid, v, xii. 78 
The Piece to be Mounted higher or lower, until you bring 
the Bead.. and the Mark all in one Line, stop tlie Piece in 
that position with a Coyn. 

27. Mns, 'I'o press down (a string of a violin, 
lute, and the like) with the finger [yarely with a 
key) iu order to shorten its vibrating length and 
thereby produce certain intermediate sounds; hence, 
to produce (a note, sound) by this means ; to use 
(a finger) for this purpose. Also with down. 

<r2Soo in Grose Attti^, Repert. (2809) IV. 406 In mydde.<l 
of the body [of the Lute] the stryngi* sowndith best, For 
stoppide in the freytes they abydeih the pynnes wrest, 1374 
F. KE tr. A, Le Roy’s Instruct Lute 64 b, Thou muste also 
vnderstande, how, and with w’hiche fingers thesl^ngesof 
the Lute must be stopped. H'id. 68 b, The first .C. of the first 
stoppe . , must be stopped with the seconde finger, 1626 Bacoh 
Sy/i/a% 156 In Lutes,and InsirumentsofStringSjifyoustopa 
String high. . the Sound is more 1 reble. 2676 Mace Mustek's 
jVon.B^ Then be ready to stop down (fl,) with the Fore-finger 
/bid, 85 After j’our Stopt Note. . j'ou are not to lake up that 
Finger, which you la.st Stopt, until nece.ssity letjulre. 1784 
in Abridgm. Specif Patents, Music ixZyi) 15 The manner 
of stopping the British lyre is. .peculiar to the instrument, 
which instead of being stopped by the fingers,, is stopped 
and the tone given by small keys. 2867 Macfarrcn liar, 
inony i, 8 An instrument such as the violin who^e notes are 
stopped by the fingers. 

absol, 2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V.xv, I will this moment 
stop tliree hundred and fifty leagues out of tune upon my 
fiddle, M'ithout punishing one single nerve that belongs to 
him. 

28. NatU, To bring (a ship) to anchor by gradu- 
ally checking the cable. Phr. To slop the cable : 
to prevent it running out too fast. Stop her! see 
quot. 1867; also, on small steamers and motor- 
boats, the command to stop the engine. 

1627 Caft. Smith Sea Gram. vii. 31. 2644 Makwavring 
Seamans Diet. 101 When they come loan Anchor, and have 
let run-out a* much.. of Cabell.. as will make the ship ride, 
or that the ship be in a current, where it is best to stop her a 
little by degrees, then they say, Stopp the ship; and sobold- 
fast the Cabell, and then veere-out a little more, and .*0 stopp 
her fully, to let her ride. Ibid. jo% The use of them [sc. 
stoppers) is chiefly. , to stopp the cabcls, when they come to 
an Anchor, that il may goe-out by little and little. 177S 
Dalrvmple Foy. in Phil. Trans, LXVIIL404 At noon, 
close reefed top-sails, stopt the cable, and came to sail 
2834 Sir F. Head Bubbles Srttnnen Nassau 6 'I'he word of 
command, ‘Slop her!’ was loudly vociferated by a bluff, 
short, Dirk Hatteraick-looking pilot* 2841 [see Ease v. 9]. 
2867 Smyth Sailor's Worddk., Stop Her /, an order to check 
the cable in being payed out. 

b. To stop the tide : to prevent the ship being 
carried with the tide, 

2627 Caft. Smith Sea Gram, x. 47 To Tide ouer to a 
place, is to got ouer with the Tide of tbbe or flood, and stop 
the contrary by anchoring till the next Tide. 2708 Lofta. 
Gas. No. 4422/7 We came to an Anchor to Ntop the Flood. 
Jbi$l, No. 4431/15 They Lave anchor’d and slop'd the Tide. 
283s Sir J. Koss A’,»W, Passage it 25 We were obliged to 
stop the tide off Port Kale. 

c. To tie up with thin rope. Also to stop np, 

2770 Phil, Trans. LX. ipx The maintop-mast back stay, 

to which tbe chain is stopped, to prevent its su inglng about. 
1875 Bcdford Sailor’s Pocket Bk,\, (ed. 2) 155 It is ad- 
visable to bend the cable.. to tbe crown of the anchor, stop- 
ping it with spun-yarn to the ring. 2882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed, 6) 50 How are the footropes fitted ? With a cut splice, 
being stopped out on each side to the guys. 

29. Horticulture, To pinch out the head of (a 
plant ) ; to remove (a .‘^hoot or a poition of it) by 
pinching. Also to stop hack, 

2699 L. Meager AH of Gardening 66 August...ReI^e 
and unbind the Buds you have Inoculated, if they have 
taken ; prune and stop them. 1794 M'^Phail Treat. Cucuim 
ber 67 When the seedling plants have one or two joints, 1 
stop them, after which they Generally put forth two snoots. 
2796 C. Marshall Gardett. xtv. ;i8x3) 193 Slopping 
is to be performed about a u'eek before they leave tbe sew 
bed. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort.j^<)s ‘\'o concentrate the 
vigour of the plant, the shoots are stopped repeatedly as they 
advance in growth. 2849 Florist 256 Stop back young 
plants that have been struck this season. ^ . 

fig, 187s Dowden Shakespere 282 When Shakspere nnos 
himself shooting up too rapidly he ‘stops' himself, as 
gardeners do a plant. . 

30. Arch. 'To cause (a rib, shaft, chamfer, etc,; 
to terminate (in a specified form or position). 

2835 R. Willis A rchil. Mid. Ages vii. 97 Somclimw, how- 
ever, the diagonal ribs are stopped by corbels near tb«r 
posts. Ibid. 98 The vaulting shafts are all stoppw 
they reach the ground. 1848 RicK.MAN//Fr///V.36 The llutes 
are stopt square, and not as usual rounded at the 
3L Bird-catePtiny. T’o subject call-bird) to a 
process which causes it to moult prematurely. 1 
276S Pennant Brit. Zcol, I I. 332 We have been late!)' 
formed by an experienced bird-catcher, that be pursues a 
cooler regimen in stopping his birds. ’ , 

32, Phonetics. To check the fiow of (breath or 
voice) in articulation. Cf. Stoppjed ppl. ci. 7- 

x 857 a. M. Bell Visible Sp. 22 In forming Consonants, 
the breath or voice is stopped or .squeezed, with an effect 01 
percussion, sibilation, buzzing, or vibration, in some pari 01 
the guttural or oral passage. 

33. Technical uses with advs. 

a. Stop down. Irons, To reduce the aperture 
of (a lens) by means of the stops. 
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Pftoio^^ Amt. II. p. cxxni, The Lenses. .will work 
full aperture for portraits and groups, and when stopped 
tiown a little, will produce landscape and architectural 
photos. 1907 J. A. Hodcks E/eiu. Photogr. fed. 6) ai The 
sharpne.ss oi^lhe picture can. .be greatly improved by the 
simple expedient of ‘stopping down 

b. stop off, trans. {a) In Mouldings to adapt 
(a moald) to a new design by shorteningor obliterat- 
ing some part of it ; also rejl. of a mould, {b) In 
Etchingi Electroplating, etc. : =: stop out. 

(a) 1843 HoLTZAPFrEL Tumiiig 1.^54 If the pattern be 
loo long, or that it be temporarily desired to obliterate some 
few parts, the mould is made of the full size and stopped-ofiT. 
18^ (Horner] Pattern Making 53 \Ve make a special box 
to fill up the print as well as to core the hole out, or, in brief, 
to ‘stop itself off.' 

{b) 18^ G. Gore Pract. Client, 77 Many articles which are 
to receive deposits require to have portions of their surface 
‘ stopped off , to prevent the deposit spreading over those 
parts. 1907 Edin. /?cv. July 233 The lines of an etching 
may be darkened or again ' stopped off*. 

c. Stop out, trans. {a) In Etching, to obli- 
terate or cover with a varnish (the maiks, lines, or 
other parts of a plate which are to be kept from 
the acid in the process of biting in). Also absoL 
{b) In Electrotyping, Calico-printing, etc. : see 
quots. 

Self Instructor 548 If any scratches, .or mistakes be 
committed in the etchings, they are to be stopped out. 18x3 
J. Smith Panorama Set. ^ 1I.J7S If any parts require 
to^ be stopt out, use turpentine-varnish and lamp-black, and 
with a camel’s hair brush pasS over those parts you consider 
of sufficient depth. 1871 Hamerton EiehePs Handbk. 78 
Lracquefrtond..stopped-outsixtytimes, in order to get sixty 
degrees of depth in his lines. 1892 TenipU AVrSept. 56 The 
lettering of plates may be stopped-out or burnished away or 
covered up^ ibr ihe striking off of misleading impressions. 

[b) 1S38 in Newton's Land. yntl. Conj. Ser. XVI. 63 
Certain apparatus, by which I stop out or protect any de- 
sired i^rligns of the cloth or fabric, whilst it is under the 
operation of dyeing. 1885 Lock MIorkshop Rec. Ser. iv. 
214/2 (Electrotyping.] The mould is next * stopped out 
by brushing liquid wax on those portions of the frame and 
wax upon which no deposition is intended to take place. 

• d. Stop over, trans. In Moulding', see quot. 
1883 [Horner] Pattern Making ‘Slopping-over* means 
filling up the upper portion gf the print level with the face 
of the mould, after the core has been placed in position. 


HI. To come to a stand, cease to move or act. 
34. inir. To cease from onward movement, to 
come to a stand or position of rest. More emphati- 
cally to stop dead, stop short (see DtiAp, Shout 
advsi). Said of a person or other living creature, 
also of an inanimate thing driven or propelled. 

ZS30 Palscr. 736/2, 1 stoppe, as a horse or cart doth, wlian 
they be goyngon the wAy,jejoc^ue. 2397 Shaks. 2 lien. IV, i. 
i« 38 (Qo.) After him came spurring hard A gentleman.. That 
stopt by me, to breathe his bloudied horse. 2670 Drvorn 
7 'yr, Lotte Vi, ii, As some faint pilgrim.. Sometimes resolved 
to fetch his leap, and then Runs to the. bank, but there stops 
short a^in. 2709 Tatter No. X14 P x, 1 saw a Coach stop 
at my Door. 2770 Cu.MDERLANo /f'rx/ Indian i. vi, Slop, 
stay a little, Charles, whither are you going in such haste? 
2736 Gray Statiusu 40 Sure flew the disc from his unerring 
band, Nor stopp’d till it had cut the further strand.^ 2822 
Scott Kenilw, v. He again paced the room in silence, 
stopped, fltled and drank a cup of wine. Ibid, xxlv, Fulling 
the reins with all bis might, and ejaculating, ‘Stop ! stop \ 
2832 K. S. Williams Roads x. 227 On a train stop- 

ping, or travelling slowly through an intermediate station. 
2853 Kincsley IVesPo, Ho i xVi, Sebastian Cabota,.. being 
in want of provisions, stopped short at the mouth of that 
mighty South American river. 1907 J. H. Patterson 
Eaters o/Tsavo xv. i6g All of a sudden, however, the jackal 
stopped dead for a second, and then made off out of sight. 

Jig, 1593 Smaks. John v. vii, 67 (The king dies.] Hen. 
Kuen so must I run on, and euen so stop. 


b. spec, of a horse : See quot. 167 ^. 

7 2573 Blundevil Art of Riding 11. ii. D viij b, The horse 
by this meanes learneth .iii. lessons at once,..flrste to 
tread the ringe, secondly to slop, and thirdly to turne. x6ox 
Shaks. Jul. C. iv. i. 32 It is a Creature that I leach to fight. 
To windcjtostop, to run directly on. 2679 A. Lovell / wr//r. 
Univ, 2x5/2 To stop a Horse is, to make him slay short on 
bis buttocks... That Horse slops well. 1697 Drydcn Virg. 
Georg. III. 283 The Lapithas. .taught the Steed to bound;.. 
To stop, to fly, the Rules of War to know. 

c. To pause, stay on the or one’s way (ft? do 
something). Also to stop short. 

X7XX Addison Spect. No. 129 P 9 He slopt short at the 
Coach, to ask us bow far the Judges were behind us. 1823 
Scott Talistn. ix, The baron, however, was a little later of 
entering the tent.., stopping, perchance, to issue some orders. 
2837 Dickfjis Pickw. xxxviii, You’ve been slopping to over 
all the posts in Bristol, you idle young scamp ! 1873 Rus- 
KIN Pors Ctav. HI. xxx. 10 It seemed to him that ever}*- 
body stopped as they passed, to look at his cart. 

36. To make a halt on a journey, esp, to halt 
and remain for rest and refreshment. Of -a coach, 
train, boat, or other public conveyance : To halt 
at a specified place to pick up and set down pas- 


sengers, etc. 

*743 Bulkklev & Cu.MMiNS Voy. S. Seas T07 The greatest 
Part of the People must be oblig'd, at every Place we stop, 
to go on Shore in Search of Provisions. 2794 Mks. Rad- 
CLIFFE Udolpho XXXV, The postilions stopped at the cogent 
,,to take up Bl.mche. 2832 J. H. NE^^'>^AN Xr//. oVrr. 
(2891) I. 295 The vchsel not being allowed to stop over to- 
morrow. 2837 Dickens Pickto. xxii, It was at the door of 
this overgrown tavern, that the London coach .stopped, at 
ihe same hour every evening. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xvi. III. 677 Thence he tnavclled to London, stopping by 
the road at the mansions of some great lord^ 1S56 Miss 


ISAD. Bird Ettglishw. in Avier. 260 While stopping at a 
station another lady entered. 2902 Alldridge Sherbro 
xxiii. 235 We. .marched on. .until we reached the old shed, 
where we had slopped three days before. 

b. To stop over : to make a halt {at a place) 
and proceed by a later conveyance. Similarly to 
stop off. U.S. 

2884 Sir j, W. DxwspN in Hatuibk. Canada 86 By stop- 
ping over at Dalhou$ie..the following localities may be 
visited. 2897 (U.S.) XXIX. 563. 2 Yet would I 

counsel the traveler whose way lies by Avignon to stop off, 
if only for an hour, in order to ascend the Uocher des Dorns. 
2923 litackw. Mag. Jan. 98/2 It was arranged that the parly 
should ‘stop off’ at a small place.. on the main line, and 
should thence by motor * side track*, .to another small town. 

36. (Cf, Stay 8, which is often preferred as 
more correct.) To remain, prolong one’s stay in 
a place ; to stay {to dinner, at home, with a 
person). Also to with inf. Also c\no.si’irans., to 
remain for (a ceremony, a meal, etc.). 

280X tr. Gabrielli's^ Myst. Hush. III. 123 If your Honour 
and you, Madam, will stop to dinner with us. 2803 Moure 
Ment. (2833] I. 182 Now, by stopping in town to-morrow, 
1 shall.. get off the necessity of returning to town so soon 
as I otherwise should do. 2832 J. H. Newman Lett. ^ 
Corr, (2891) 1 . 254 Let him (comeupalone and] go into your 
rooms, ^ and do stop in Devonshire a good while. Ibid. 
275 Did 1 consult my wishes 1 should stop at home. 2857 
Hughes Tom Brown 11. vii, 1 never stop the Sacrament. . . 
I've never been confirmed. 1858 Trollope Dr. Thorne 
xxix, But you'll stop and take a bit of dinner with us? 2864 
Mrs. Ridof.ll Geo, Geith xxi. II. 88 The butler.. went 
straight off to Granny, and gave her notice; andsheactually 
raised his wages, and prayed him to stop. 2898 Rider 
Haggard Doctor Theme 10 , 1 could stop in Mexico for three 
months. 290X W. R. H. Trowrridce Lett, her Mother to 
Elis, xix.^4, I am sure the society at Lucerne would have 
bored me if 1 had stopped much longer. 

b. With advs., as away, out. To stop on, to 
continue in one place or employment. To stop up, 
to remain * up ’ at one’s college or university ; 
colloq. to sit up instead of going to bed. 

1815 Zeluea 11.86 You stopped away from Spire on Tues- 
day. 1819 J. H. Newman d* Corr,{iZ^i) I. 42 (At the 
end of the term he writes] The Fellows have been very kind, 
have said wc might stop up as long as we like. 2848 
Thackerav Van, Pair Ixi, Georgy stopped away from 
school. 2837 Mrs. Oaskell Charlotte Broni? II. 248 Mr. 
Bronte and old Tabby went to bed... But Charlotte, .stopped 
up,— it was very tem|jting, — late and later. 2889 Spectator 
14 Sept., This.. is ihetr notion of a career, and., to ‘stop on ' 
in the village is to accept a great disappointment. 

c. To sojourn as a visitor, resident, or guest, 

X797 Mrs. a, M. Beuuvtt Be^ar Girt (xSxs) V. 37 They 

wanted her to let Miss stop wiin them. 2839 Lever Harry 
Lorre^uer\\,^o\s wxW dine with us to-day at seven..: but 
make your arrangements to stop all night and to-morrow. 
1859 G. TtCKNon 2,(rir II. xxii. 439 Sir Henry Holland, .has 
been stopping with the President. 2839 Dasent Pop. Tates 
Norse 344 She gave the man leave to stop the night. 2902 
W. R. H. Trowbridge Lett, her Mother to Elis, vi, 26 
Clandevil is stopping at Astley Court. 

37, To leave otf doing what one is actually en- 
gaged in for the moment, Consi./rom. Also to 
stop short, to leave off abruptly. 

2594 Shaks, Rich. HI, iv. 11. 45 Hath he so long held out 
with me, vntyr'd. And slops he now for bicath? 2727 Pore 
Macer 9 There hd stopped short, nor since has writ a little. 
2826 Scott yrnl. 22 Mar., I was interrupted by a slumber- 
ous feeling which made me obliged to stop once or twice, 2861 
Paley PEschylus (ed. 2I Choeph. 904 note, The_ lr.inscriber 
having begun to copy the next verse, and stopping short on 
discovering his error, 1885 W. \V, Story Pianwtetia ii. 32 
The groups of reapers that slopped from their work to gaze 
at the passing train. 2894 J. X. Fowlek Adantnan Inlrod. 

74 And here, he said, I must stop, let Baithcne write the rest. 

b. To pause in speech or narrative ; to break 
off in the middle of a sentence. Also to stop short, 
to pause abruptly, f* Also reJl. 

2379 W, Wilkinson Confut. Pant, Loz>e Brief Descr. 
O iuj b, Yea quoth Vitels..the same mynde must be 
in you which was in Christ, and tbere be stopped him 
[i.e. did not complete the quotation). 1592 Shaks. Ron/, 
ff Jut. u. iv, 98 Ben. Stop there, slop there. Mer. Thou 
desir’st me to stop in my talc against the haire. 27. . Pope 
Intit. Hor. i. vi». 84 * Harley, the Nation’s great Support,’ — 
But you may read it ; I stop short. 1B26 Scott Old Mort. 
xxxviii, He had just recollection sufficient to stop short 
in the midst of the dangerous sentence. 2862^ Miss 
Braddon Lady Audley xxxiii, ‘There’s Luke, loo tipsy to 
help himself,. .there’s Mr. Audley asleep—.* Phoebe Marks 
stopped suddenly at the mention of Robert’s name. 2862 
Mr& Browning Last Poems, King's Gift i, Now what has 
the messenger brought Jier,..To make her slop short in her 
singing? 

c. To pause in a course of conduct {to think, 
question oneself). 

. 2863 Flor. Marrvat Love's Confl. I. xix. 328 She herself 
never stopped— she dared not stop— to ask herself why or 
wherefore she felt thus. 

d. imper,, used as an injunction to pause in or 
desist from any procedure, as speech, argument, 
criticism, -and the like. Also in the phrase stop a 
nioiiient ! 

2570 FoxEy^.«5*iI/.(cd.2) 111.2264/2 At last his chaplayncs 
cryed, stoppe, stoppe my Lord, for now he wj’ll *ccant, 
2738 Pope Epit. Sat. 11. 52 P. To lax Directors,. .Still 
better, Jlinisters, or, if the thing May pinch ev’n there— 
why lay it on a King. F. Stop! stop! P. Must Satire, 
then, nor rise nor fall? 1739 Johnson Rasselas ix. Slop 
a moment’, said the Prince; *is there such de^^vity 
in man as that he should ' (etc.). 2839 Lever 
Lorreguer xxx, * Well, are you satisfied that tbis ii ms 
handwriting?’.,* Why, of course— but stop— you arc ngot; I 


w " hand.’ T848 A. B. Smith CAr. Tadj,cU ilvii. 408 
, '’"d hnock ths neck [of the bottle] off with a stone.’ 

btop, Sir, Mid the stranger. ■ E^cuse me— this is the way 
to do lU 2863 Flor. .Markyat Love's Confl. 1 , xix. 2^6 He 
..drew out the packet of letters. ‘Confound it!* where 
w^ the one in his mother’s handwriting? The rest were 
»hey? 1887 o. WiLOE Caniervi/ie 
Ghost v. Stop ! cried Virginia, stamping her foot, ‘ it is you 
who are rude, and horrid, and vulgar 

38. To leave off, stay, desist (in a coarse of 
action or a pursuit, or from one’s customary action 
or employment). Const./ro;;t,/omthiti}: Also/p 
j/p/ s/iori. 

1689 Sc, Acts (1875) XII. 61/2 Letters. .ordering the 
Judges to stoppe and desist sine die to determine causes 
depending before them. 1850 MeCosii Div. Govt. ii. i 
(1874) 146 Every event has acause, and in tracing up causes 
we must stopat length at a great first cause. 1901 \V. R. H. 
Irowdridce Lett, her Mother to Etis. xxi. 99 Lady 
Beatrice, who really at her age ought to stop, got a blow 
on her forehead (at hockey], 

b. ^ lo limit one’s activity ato. certain point ; to 
refrain from exceeding a certain degree or extent. 

2737 VII. 539, I. .attended the innocent but 

unfortunate Men to the Scaffold...! did not stop here, for I 
carried ihe Head of Captain Green to the Grave. 2744 
Kames Decis. Crt. Sess. 1730-^4 (1799) 81 If the rule be 
ones established that a man Jias power over his neighbour’s 
property.. there is no possibility to stop short. 2770 Cum- 
BERLAND IVcst Indian iv, iii, Louisa. Hold, are you mad ? 

I see you area bold, a«JSuming man, and know not where to 
stop. 2771 yunius Lett, xlii, The woman, who admits of 
one familiarity, seldom knows where to stop, or what to 
refuse, 2829 Scott Ivanhoe xxviit, His charity would wil- 
lingly have stopped short at Ashby. 2860 Rous in Baily's 
75* ^ know the point to stop at, and how far the 
public will support me in my policy. 

c. To stay in action, to hesitate, * stick *. Const. 
at» To stop at nothing, to be prevented by no 
obstacle. 

2676 Drvden a ureug.zebe 11. 29 The World is made for the 
bold impious man ; Who stops at nothing, seizes all he can. 
2704 CiDBER Careless Ilusb, v. 63 'Tis Possible you’ll stop 
at Nothing lo preserve it. ^cx738 Pope On Receiving 
Standish 24 You’d write, .on ivory, so glib, As not to stick 
at fool or ass, Nor stop at Flattery or Fib. 1907 J. H. Pat- 
terson <2/ TVawii. 20 They stopped at nothing 

..in order to obtain their favourite food. 

39. Of a thing: To cease ils motion or action. 
Of a process: To cease activity; to come to a 
pause or end. 

<72529 SKT.wo'ii E. Rumniyngsg Her nose,.Neucr stop- 
pynge, But eiier droppynge, 2594 Kyd Cornelia it. x86 
whereat my blood stopt in mystr.ngling vaines; Mine haire 
grew bristled. 2603 Shaks. Macb. it. iii. 204 The Spring, 
the Head, the Fountalne of your Blood Is stopt, the 
very Source of it is stopt. Macd. Vour Royall Father’s 
murther’d. 2663 Bayfield Treat, De Morb, Capitis i8x 
The more he bled, the more bis Fever abated, and when it 
was gone, the blood slopped. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 574 It 
flushes violently out of the Cock for about a Quart, and 
tben^stops on- a sudden. 2763 Museum Rust. I V. 281 '1 he 
purging stopped the fourth day. 2772 yunius Lett, xliv, 
(2788)254 Their whole proceeding stops; and there they 
stand, ashamed to retreat, and unable to advance. 2826 /. 
Smith Panorama Set. If Art II. 482 Crystallization goes 
on but very slowly in cIo^ed vessels ; and in most instances 
wholly stops. 1830 R. Knox BIclard's Anat. 247 The 
ulceration stops and heals. ^2839 D. Milne in Trans. R. 
See. Edin. XIV. 458 The Kirile, a rher which runs from 
Dumfriesshire into the Solway Frith, stopped, on the 77th 
February 1748, for five hours. 2901 W. R. H. Trowbridge 
Lett, her Mather to Elis. rxIt, 241 Yesterday it rained.. and 
when it stopped for a fewminutes there was such a nasty fog. 

b. Of a machine, etc. : To cease working or 
going. Also to stop dead. 

2789 CowPER Let. Mrs. Throckmorton 18 July, Your 
clotk in the hall has stopped. 2839 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
ii, Aly watch has stopped. 2993 A. Maclaren Last Sheaves 
282 You have weaving machines.. that whenever a thread 
breaks stop dead. 

40. a. Of an immaterial thing; To have its 
limit of operation at a specified point. Of a series : 
To come to an end. 

*733 Fope Ess. Man iii. ia8 There slops the Instinct, and 
there ends the care. 2741-2 Challoner Mhsicniary Priests 
(2803) II. 29 But the severities exercised against catholics 
did not stop here. x8o6 Med. yrnl. XV. 533 That any par- 
ticular mode of treatment should slop at such supposed 
line, and that then an opposite mode of cure should be 
thought necessary. 1874 Gross Algebra m. 23 If a scries 
stops at some one term, it is called a finite series. 1922 H. 
Bindloss Hatutrey's Deputy xi, His comprehension slopped 
at such details as these. 

b. Of a material thing : To come to an end (in 
space). To stop short, lo end abnsptly. 

1887 S. O. Ridley in Challenger Rip. XX. 204 Ev^ry 
alternate fascicle of the main skeleton stops short a l»Ule 
way below the surface- 2925 Blackio. Mag. Mar. 330/2 
Alleys, each of which stopped with a dead end. . 

IV. 41. [From Stop sb.} tram. To ffirnisli 
with stops or punctuation-marks, to jmnetuate. 

1776 Critical Obscr,.. Becks I. =5 Thus 
stops theso lines; for if a comma be ""/‘ I’’' 

[etc.]. iSoa Dibdih Edit. Classm p ’’’..i ,B,S L*kix)» 

stopp'd according to the Harleia^ ^lalogu . finteci- 
Itnag. Conv., A^cH ^ Salomon 

ardtni, if his sentences were q Allen 

found in general both full and ^ stoDOed 

Babylon x, That leltcr wasn t all spelt right, or stoppea 

” 4 ^ 2 . Versification. To conclude or divide (a line 
of verse) with a ‘slop *. CLStopj^.- 17 c, Stopped 
ppl. a. S. Also intr. (cf. 37 b). 
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x8s 7 C. BrATHURST] Rem, Di£‘er, ShcUis. V erst/, 14 ,%^ I 
think Shakspeare had a preference, where the line is com- 
pletely stopped in the middle, for a break upon the short 
syllable. Ibid. 202 Blank verse, unbroken, is still- totally 
separate from complete rhyme, as having no tendency to 
stop at every other line. 

V . 43. Combinations of the verb with a sb. in 
objective relation: t stop-gamble, •j-stop-game, a 
situation that ends or interrupts the game ; f stop- 
hole, a plug ; stop-loss c., (of an order to sell 
stock, etc.) intended to save further loss than has 
been already incurred by falling prices ; stop- 
motion, a device for automatically stopping a 
machine or engine when something has gone 
wrong ; stop-mouth a, noitce<ud,f intended to 
keep people silent; stop-press sb, (see quot, 
18S8); t\%oaUrib. oxadj, (of an issue of a news- 
paper or a particular column), containing late 
news inserted after printing has begun; t stop- 
ship [tr. Gr. remora ; f stop-throat 

a, nonce-wd., that tightly enwraps the throat; stop- 
water Naut,, (fl) something fixed, or towed over- 
board to retard the motion of a ship ; (<5) a plug 
or other contrivance for making a joint water-tight; 
(c) gen, (^nonce-use) an obstacle to the flow of 
water. Also Stop-gap, 

*579 J- Stubbes Gaping GuIf"£,Vt A most strange dreamc 
it is of theirs who wl! haue thys match a bridle to the 
french king, a snafile to Spayn, and a *slopgamble to all 
practises of competition for poperj'. 1659 Gauden Tears 
Ck . IV. XX. 566 No violence and injustice can. be proper to 
usher in true Christian Religion and Reformation: these 
methods have made them so stunted and ricketly, that they 
are come to ^'*st£>p-game. 156* Turkcr Baths 2 My coun- 
sel! is y* cuery bath haue an hole in the bottome, by the 
whych the *stophole taken out y* hath should be clenged. 
cz’jxx Petiver Gazephyl, vii. Ixv, The Cover or Stop-hole 
of the Cochlea ccclata, 190X Scotsman 8 Apr. 9/7 Many 
fresh *stop-Ioss orders were put on the market. 1851 yi/e- 
chanics* Mag. Jan, 54/2 An Improvement in *Stop.moiion 
of Looms. 1902 Thornley Combing Machines 210 

There are two or three descriptions of stop motions which 
are applied to combers when required. *823 in ^Spirit 
Publ. ymls. adr The accumulated expenecs of renewals, 
interest, stamps, *stop*mouth and forbearance money. i88f 
Manclu Even, News 27 Mar. 3 The *stop-prcss edition of 
the Daily Chronicle says [etc.], 1888 Encycl, Brit, XXI 1 1. 
703/x In machines which printed from the type, late tele- 
grams could only he inserted by a * stop-press ' j that is, the 
printing was imcTTupted while the alteration was being 
made. 2910 Spectator 16 July 103/x The ‘stop press^ 
column of an evening newspaper. 1591 Sylvester Du 
B arias L v. 444 O *Stop-sbip say, say how thou canst oppose 
Thy selfe alone against so many foesl 1672 Josselyh New 
Eng. Rarities 29 Remora, or Suck Stone, or Stop Ship. 
x6oo Lett, Humours Blood xxy\\., 33 Why in the 

*Stop.tbroate fashion doth he go, With Scarfe aliout his 
xiecke? 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship II. 337 *Stop waters 
..on the lee quarter,,, may cause the ship to veer, 1820 
ScoEESBV Ace, Arctic Reg, II. 450 Making a slop-water 
between two of the frames of timber on the fore part of 
the leak. 1832 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc, G842) II. 324 If 
London Bridge could have kept out the first stroke of the 
plck-axe, the old stop-water would have been there still. 
1844 Civil Engln. ff Arch. yr7il.\\\. 95/2 It offers liitle or 
no resistance to the speed of the vessel as a stopwater. X869 
Sir E. Rked ShipbuihL xi. 228 A stop-water formed of 
Canvas steeped in paint, ..must befitted between the con- 
tinuous plates and angle-irons. 

44. Substantival or attributive uses of verbal 
phrases ; stop-back, a contrivance for temporarily 
arresting the flow of water in a pipe or watercourse 
(now s/ec. a lump of clay inserted for this pur- 
pose) ; stop-off, something which stops the work- 
ing of a machine; in quot. attrib,\ stop-over 
the act of ‘stopping over' (see 35 b) or 
breaking one’s journey to go on by a later convey- 
ance; xCiso attrib, \ stop-short ^z. (ftonce~wd,)j that 
stops short of its proper object. 

*79® Act 30 Geo. Ill, c. 21 § i Stand Pipes, Service Pipes, . , 
Stopbacks, Valves, Fire Plugs. 1869 Kankine Machine & 
Hand^tools PI. K 9, The ’stop-off motion, .is very simple. 
18^ Advi, lllhtcis Central Railroadf Tourist-tickets from 
Chicago to Texas, ..via New Orleans, .with ’stop-over 
privileges to visit the Exposition there. 1893 Samborn S , 
Cali/omta ^ The schedule of trains allows of convenient 
stop-overs. xSg$ Outing (U.S.) XXVII* App. 27 By stop- 
over privileges at every point of interest, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad enables tourists to visit this wonderful 
region. X9®9 Public Ledger (Pbilad.) 24 June xx/4 Phila- 
delphia is named ^ a stop-over point in excursions. 1747 
Richardson Clarissa ( 1811 ) T. xxx. 213 Vtovl^ oi exterior 
adv-antages ! — must not one be led by such a ’stop short 
pride, as 1 may call it, in him or her who has it, to mistrust 
the interior? 

Stop : see Stoop 

Stopcock (stp-pkfjk). [f. Stop sb,~ or v. + 
Cock sb.^ 12 .] A tap or short pipe furnished with 
a valve operated from the outside by turning a key 
or handle, for the purpose of stopping or permitting 
as required the passage of liquid, air, steam, gas or 
the like. (Sometimes improperly applied to the 
key or handle by which the valve is turned.) 

158410 Hudson &Tingcy/?rc.A^<?r«f/c/t(i9io5lI.393 The 
sajil maynep3'pc and pypes,S3’Slcme,cockesand stopcockes. 
1653 H. Mop.e Aniid, Atlu li. ii. § 8 (1712I 44 Apply a 
tapering Valve of Brass to the lower branch of the Stopcock 
of the Receiver well emptied of Air, as before, and turn the 
Key of the Stopcock. 16^ Pepys Diary 25 Dec., Some 
family oSences, such as my having of a stopcock to keepe 


the water from them. 1755 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 494 At one 
end of this cylinder there is screwed a pneumatic gun., 
furnished with a stop-cock, to be used occasionally. 1790 
Act 30 Geo, III c- 21 § z Such Pipes, Stop Cocks, Plugs 
[etc.]. 1844 H. Stephens Farm II, 209 The common 
stop-cock, with a lengthened tail passing downward. 1894 
Times 12 July t4/i The stopcock, .was placed in the service 
pipe leading from the water main into the adjoining bouse, 
b. aitHb. 

*797 J* CuRR Coal FiewerS^, 2 Feeding cocks made in the 
stop cock way, with a hole in the key to turn by band 
occasionally. 1857 Miller Elein,Chem.y Org, 21 The stop- 
cock tube, c, is connected with an exhausting syringe. 190X 
IVesim, Gaz, 21 Feb. 2/3 The consumers. .are to be com- 
pelled to put ‘stop-cock* boxes in the pavements outside 
their houses. 

t Stope, Ot’S. Also 6 Btoppe. [a. OF. 
estoup{pje, estoppe L. siiippa tow, oakum. Cf. 
Stope.J a. Tow for burning, b. Oakum. 

1552-3 in Feuillerat Revels Ediv. VI (1914) xo8 A dragons 
mowthe of plate with stoppes to burne like fier, 1569 R. 
Anorosb tr. AU.xis* Seer, iv. 1. 36 Take of the stope, or 
caulking which they take out of olde sbippes. 

Stope l^slJop), sb^ Mining, [App. cogn.w. Stef 
but the phonological relation is obscure.] 
f 1. A step or notch in the side of a pit, or in an 
upright beam, to receive the end of a stemple or 
cross-piece. Also atirib, Ohs, 

1747 Hooson MineVs Diet, S 4, Instead thereof in either 
end is made a Step or Stope with a Gouge, and the ends of 
the Forks sharpned like the Edge-end of a Stemple for to 
stand in those Slopes. 1824 J. Manoer Derbysh. Miners* 
Gloss, 6g Stopit a Hole or Step cut into the side or any other 
firm place, where there is occasion to set Stemples. Z836 R. 
Furness Astrologer Gloss. Poet. It^ks. (1858) 175 Stope and 
Coilf or Stope artdQuoin, In ancient times, the stope w'as a 
hole bored in the rock, in order to introduce the quoin or 
wedge to burst it open. 

2. A Step-like working in the side of a pit. 

*747 Hooson Miners Diet, U 2 b, Thus many men may 
work at once, taking each a Stope before him, one after 
another, and co^^equcntIy raise more Ore. 1747 Gentl. Mag, 
XVII. 327 On the 6th of April., there happened a very great 
explosion, which beat down a good deal of the partition.s, 
and some of the stops [x/V] under ground, and a part of the 
coal took fire by the damp. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hist.Cornw. 
169 The men work in slopes, that is, in several degrees or 
steps one above another, i860 Ure*s Diet. Arts (ed.5) III. 
469 The overburden being removed, the clay is dug up in 
slopes: that is, in successive layers or courses, and each one 
being excavated to a greater extent than the one immedi- 
ately below it, the slopes resemble a flight of irregular stairs. 

b- altrib.f as in stope^working ; stope drill, a 
portable rock-drill, used in sloping. 

x^ Daily Ref orizy Rand stope drills, .enter the 

competition early next year, xoto Chamh, yrrtl, 7 May 
358/2 By the time ‘slope* working is commenced in the 
Cobalt silver-mines Canada will have first place among the 
silver-producing countries of the world. 

Stope (stoop), V, [f. Stope sb,^1 trans. To cut 
(mineral ^ound) in slopes ; to excavate horizon- 
tally, layer after layer; to extract (ore) by this 
process. Also %vith otet, . Also absol, 

1778 W. pRYCE Min. Cornub. 142 They found it most ad. 
vuscable to sink Shafts down upon the Lode, to cut it at some 
depth, and then to Drive and Stope east and west upon the 
course of the Lode. x886 Encycl, Brit, XXI. 230/2 The 
salt Is Sloped out in longitudinal and transverse galleries, 
and large vaulted chambers, supported by massive pillars. 
1887 Times (weekly cd.) q Dec. x/7 Many thousands of tons 
of stone, richly laden with gold, are ready to be sloped, 
Z896 hituor Eng.’Pr, Diet. Terms Finance, etc. 226 Stofe, 
..to break and extract the ore. Ibid.^ breaking 

out the payable ore, 

Stope ; see Stzpv,, Stoop /A1, Stop sb,^, v,, 
Stoup. 

*t* StO'pel. Obs, rare, [f, OTeut, *slbp- ablaut- 
variant of *slap- : see Step v, and -EL l,] a. A foot- 
print. b. A step of a flight of stairs. 

97X Blickl, Horn, 127 pst mon mfre kurb pszt maege a ky 
maran d:el on k^m stoplum xewercean. 0x200 Trin.Coll, 
Horn. x6s On k® steire of fiftene stoples fro nekewarde to 
uuewarde. 

Stopell(e, obs. forms of Stopple sb?- 
Stopen, obs. pa. pple. of Step v, 

Sto*Mr. [f. Stope z;. + -ER ^.] One who slopes. 
1875 JTH. CoLL!NSi9/r/tf/A//«fnr^46Stoperspaidatperton. 
Sto’p-gap. [f. Stop v, + Gap sb? (From the 
phrase to stop a gap •, see Gap sb? 2 b and 6 b.)] 
f 1. An argument in defence of some point at- 
tacked. Obs, 

*533 More Debell, Salem 'Wks.gSGlz But yet hath this 
good man one stoppe gappe for me stil, to proue alwai'that 
mi sample is not lyke, 

2, Something that temporarily supplies a need ; 
a makeshift. Also, of a person : One who tem- 
porarily occupies an office, etc. until a permanent 
appointment can be made. 

X69X Shaowell Scowrers iv, L 35 Reads. Yet I have sent 
you a bill for oyd. to receive,. .This won’t do, but thou 
art a good Dad, *tis a pretty Stop Gap. 1731 Fall 0/ 
Mortimer i. J. 9. 1 hate your Stop.^ps: they were never 
good for England. 1774 Foote Cozeners i. Wks. 1799 
II. 147, 1 must desire you to find out some other agent; 

1 decUrc off I you sba’n't make a stop-gap of me! 18^ 
Collins Scripscrap. p. vi, A Bit or a Scrap often serves, 
as a Stop-gap, to fill up the Void of an idle Hour. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1. 1 Mora! prejudices are the* stopgaps 
of virtue. 1883 Athenseum 8 Sept. 299/1 Altogether his 
volume is merely a stopgap pending the appearance of the 
book which is to supeisedc Mill xgxi J. H. Rose Pitt^ 
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Gi. War xx. 447 Addington soon made it apparent that he 
was no stop gap. 

3. An utterance intended to fill- up a gap or 
an awkward pause in conversation or discourse. 

[1684 : see 5.]. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Qurvedo*s Conu Wks, 
(1709) 4x6 A Compliment, .is the common Stopgap. (<71764* 
1885 : see^ 5.] 1886 H. W. Lucy Diary Gladstone Parll. ^it 
Besides, if he is ever at a loss for a word, he can always 
throw in ‘ I am not one of those who *, or ‘ I venture to say \ 
These stop.gaps. .have been found very convincing, 

4. In physical sense: Something to stop np a 
hole. rare. 


1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xli, A bit of ink and paper, 
which has long been an innocent wrapping or stop-gap, may 
at last be laid open under the one pair of eyes whmh [clc.1. 

5. atirib. passing into adj,j with sense ‘ filling a 
gap, pause, etc.' 

1684 J. Lacy Sir H. Buffoon i. 5 There's my Ladies little 
Dog..; then a Horse stolen or stray'd... Then there's the 
old stop-gap Ditto \ and these are for ever and ever the 
news of the Gazette, a 1764 Lloyd Ode to Genius 20 Vain 
every phrase in curious order set. On each side leaning on 
the (stop-gap) epithet. 1885 Proe, Amer. Sac. Psych. Re, 
search I, 312 (Cent.) The ‘well's’ and ‘ah’s *, ‘don'i-you- 
know’s', and other stop-gap interjections. 1^5 J. Cham- 
berlain Sp, 13 June 146 What will be known in history as 
the ‘ Stop-gap ' Government, 
t StO'pine. Obs, rare. [? ad. It. stoppim (nsed 
in the sense of ‘ wick *), f. stoppa tow. (The It, 
original has sloppata.y] = Stupe, 

1^2 Hester Seer, Fioravanti ii. vii. 88 Laie on (the im- 

f iostume] a stopine wet with.. white gf an Egge. Ibid. in. 
xxxiv. xzi The sinewes of an Oxe beyng dried and made 
linte to make tentes or stopines, is most excellent. 

Stoping* (st^u'pig), vbl, sb. [f. Stope v . + -iNci.] 
The action of the verb Stope. 


1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 97 When met with in stope- 
ing, or driving as aforesaid, they commonly say, ‘ It is a 
stope of dead ground.*^ X903 Westm. Gas. x6 Sept. 9/1 We 
have good reason to believe that actual stopings , , will expose 
a much larger amount than can now be seen.^ 
attrib, 1877 Raymond MtnesSf Mining yio Besides 

this, sloping ground for xo men is opened. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech, Suppl. 868/x Stoping Drill (Mining.) One for 
excavating drifts or horizontally lying beds or steps (etc.). 

Stople, obs, form of Stopple sb,‘i 
Stopless (stp’ples), a, [f. Stop + -less.] 
"Without a stop or stops, a. Unceasing. b. Of 
a pipe: Having no stops, c. Without punctuation. 

x66o Davenant Poetn K. Chas. IPs Return 14 Making a 
civill and staid Senate rude, And stojplcsse as a running 
multitude. x£^ Academy 11 Nov. 543/2 A .slouching figure 
playing imaginary tunes on a stopless pipe,^ *9®3 
J errold in Great Thoughts 10 Jan, 248/x The voice gives out 
Before the end of the first stopless stanza of over 60 lines. 
Hence Stcplessness. 

18^9 Sat, Rev. ip Feb. 220/1 Sometimes she works hertclf 
up into a state of utter sioplessness— at others, she gives 
half a page in which the pau.^e of a comma is all the time 
allowed for refreshment anywhere. 

Stoppability (Stppabi'lfti). rare. [f. 
pable adj., f. Stop v, : see -ABLE and -ITV.] Lack 
of resistance to stoppage, 

1897 Allbuti's Sysi. Med, IV. 389 To judge of the force or 
‘stopabiliiy* of the pulse it Is best to use two fingers and 
both bands in feeling it. 

Stoppage (sTp'peds). [f. Stop y. -h -AGE.] The 
action of slopping, the condition of being stoppeoj 
1. Deduction from payments; a sum ‘stopped 
or deducted from the pay of a soldier, workman, or 


servant. 

1465 Poston Lett. II. 221, I told hymthat.^.I woldpW 
bym his dewte without any ^toppage. 2747 in Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv, V. 140 *11)6 Private Men at the rate of 6d. 
per Day, out of which a Stoppage must be made of 4“- 
their Provisions. 1B02 C. James Milit. pict.^ 
in a military’ sense, deductions from a soldiers pay, the 
to provide him with necessaries, See. 1831 Act i tjr s Wm, 
c. 37 § 23 Such Stoppage or Deduction,. shall not be in 
any Case made from the Wages of such Artificer, unle^ 

1855 Macaulay Eng. xx, IV, 525 His anxiety that sm 
should receive her income regularly and without stopjwgo 
was honourable to him. 1883 Greslev Gloss . Coal-nnmng 
243 Stoppages^ deductions from miners' wages, such as renr, 
candles, blacksmith's work, field club, etc. 19** Daily new 
8 Mar. 2 A miner works nearly a whole day for stoppages, 
lamp oil (permanent), tools, doctor, etc. 

*t* 2. An obstacle, hindrance. Obs, . • . 

c 1450 Cov. Mysi. (Shaks. Soc.) 196 To blynde devyi 0 
his knowlacbe, Andmyb>Tihe fromhym to hyde, That aoiy 
wedlok was gretl stoppage. 

3. Obstruction of a road, passage, stream» or 
cnirent ; f concr, something that obstructs. 

1540 Palsgr. Acolastus 11. ui. L ij, I haue oucr passed a 
stoppages of wayes .i. all suche lettes of passage 
myght lette me on my waye. 1621 Bp. Hall Hexaen 
Earth § 6, I haue scene a little streame of no noise, wme 
vpon his stoppage hath swelled vp. 1643 Baker 
Edw,lll, 174 An Act was made in this Kings 
Wcarcs, hlils and other stoppages of Rivers, .should be r^ 
moved. X773 J, Fletcher Dreadful Phenom. 
particular Account of the sudden Stoppage of the Rtya 
Severn. 1787 Jefferson Writ, (1859) 11 . 104 Tb<^.btates 
have suffered by the stoppage of the channels of their com- 


b- A ‘block ’ of the traffic in a street. 

1727 Daily Post 4 Feb, x/3 The High Bailiff of West- 
minster. .was ordered to take Care to prevent the Stoppage 
in the Streets leading to the Parliament House. r°35 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Mr. Watkins TottU ii. When he got into 
Fleet-street, there was * a stoppage,* in ^ which 
vehicles have the satisfaction of remaining stationary to* 
halfaohour, (etc.]. 1870 Disraeli Zt^MoiVxxi, Brougnains 
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whirled and bright barouches glanced, [etc.].. There were 
stoppages in Bond Street. 

0. Closing up of a vessel, 

*735 Bradley's Family Diet. s. v. Resloriuffo/Cider, The 
V Liquor is often occasion’d by the too free 
Admission of the Air into the Vessel, Jbr want of right 
Stoppage. 

4. Palh. Obstructed condition of a bodily organ. 

*S 7 S TuRnEfiv, Fatilconrie 233 You shall finde it ease your 

hawke greatly and ridde a greate parte of the filthlc matter 
that breadeth the stoppage in his head, x666 W. Bogiiurst 
Loimo^. {1894) 32 A very great stoppage at the brest,.by 
degrees all her stopping and lisping left her. x686S. Meade 
in Jnil. Friends* Hist, Foe. (1914) Oct. x68 Nalhanaell had 
a loosenesse for aboue 2 weekes, which . .carried of his» flegme 
& stoppage at his stomacke. 1704 Lend. Gaz. No. 3986/4 
A Stoppage in his Nose. 1758 Phil. I'rans, L. 522 But about 
l^hat age [he] was afillcted with stoppages, which often threw 
him into convulsive fits. 1799 Underwood Dis. Childhood 
(ed. 4) 1 1 1 . X07 The slightest sympton of which, is that called 
the Snuffles, or .stoppage of the nose. x8i6>20 E. Thompson 
Cullen's Nosol. Method, (cd. 3) 319 Order I. Paraphymata. 
Local Changes.. 41 Stoppage. AlU 

butt's Syst. Med, Mill, 889 The stoppage of the nose, .con* 
stitules a serious impediment to respiration. 

5 . Arrest or detention of a traveller, or of goods 
being conveyed from place to place. Sloppagt in 
tranHtn, in transit (Law) ; see quot. 1862. 

1621 in Fo«;ter F.n^. Factories Ind. (1906) 354 In our last 
wee advised you the stoppage off the Dutches goods likewise 
hy SaffyCaun. 1649 in Ventey Ment. {i^j) I. 446 There 
being a generall stoppage of all letters. 1777 Cook Third 
V 9y. riT. i. (1784) 1 1 . X3 This stoppage of a favourite article, 
without assigning some reason, might have occasioned a 
general murmur, 18x7 W, Seewyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
11 . xi^ Chap, xxxvii, (heading of chapter) Stoppage in 
Transitu. xSSa J. W. Smith Man. Common Law 267 Slop* 
page in transitu is the resumption by a vendor of the 
possession of goods which have been transmitted to, but 
have not yet come into the actual or constructivepossession 
of, a purcha'ser who has become insolvent. 29x1 J. H, Rose 
Pitt ff Gt. IFarlv. 103 Grenville refused to discuss or ex- 
plain the stoppage of certain cargoes of grain destined for 
French ports. 

6. The action of stopping or causing to cease, 

*^57 J* Cooke tr. % Hetll's Sel. Obsenn Engl. Bodies xcv. 

302 The stoppage of Vrine and Strangury., may be joyned 
together, the one being a totall the other a partiall suppres- 
sion of Urine,^ 1696 FLOYER/Zwwrtfwrf(J.) Thestoppage of 
a cough, or spitting, increases phlegm in the stomach. X727 
A Hamilton Neio Ace. E. Ind. 11 . xli. xo6 This Stoppage 
of Trade and Fishing, .made a great Noise among the ^orer 
Sort. x8x3 j. Thomson Leet. Injlam. 253 The distance In 
the^canal to which this stoppage of the pulsatton^extends, 
s'aries in different cases. 1863 H. Cox Instit, i. vu. 83 The 
House of Lords complained of this stoppage of the issue of 
writs by the Commons. 1908 Animal Man^em. (War 
Office) 326 Stoppage of bleeding Is the drst point to he at- 
tended to if it IS serious. 

b. Discontinuance of supply. 

1865 Dickens Dr. Marigold viii, Thereby leading to.* 
the total stoppage of the unfortunate young man's beer. 

7 . Cessation of movement or activity ; a stop or 
halt in a journey. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho viii. She raised her 
eyes on the sudden stoppage of the carriage, 1840 Hood 
up Rhine 49 Our 6rst stoppage was at Dortrecht on Dort. 
x8s6 Miss Isab. Bird Englishw. in Amer. 159 We ran 
three hundred miles through central Michigan in ten hours, 
including stoppages. 1863 Tyndall Fragm. Set. (1871) 426 
An abrupt stoppage of sen.sation. 2897 Meredith Amazing 
Marr. 1 . xv. i6gThey had a hamper and were independent 
of stoppages for provision, 2913 Times 23 Sept. 18/5 Unless 
there IS an improved demand we shall soon be bearing of the 
stoppage of looms through lack of worl:. 

8. Comm, The action of stopping payment. 

18x7 W, Beloe Sexagenarian II, 189 It is no less sin- 
gular, that this failure did not occasion the bankruptcy, 
or cause stoppage of payment, in any other house. 
1828 P. CuNNi.sGHAM N, S. iVales (ed. 3) II. 95 It was in- 
deed a stoppage of payment without a concomitant bank- 
ruptcy, two’things hitherto synonymous in England. 2846 
M'Culloch Brit. Empire (1854) II. 33 There was. .a pretty 
severe run upon the Bank of England, and it w.as at length 
apprehended that she might be obliged to make a temporary 
stoppage. x 854 Mrs. Riddell Geo. Geitk xxxvi, Norton’s 
stoppage has ruined me. iZgi LawTimes^C.yjj /\ Hehad 
been concerned in floating several companies, the stoppage of 
one of which, it is stated, has ruined a number of persons, 

Stoppali, obs. form of Stopple jAI 
t Sto'ppance. Obs, [f. Stop v, + -A^'CE.] 
Something used in stopping or forming a stoppage. 

2493 Ir. Act 8 Hen. FI! (1621) 51 Now of late the .^aid 
Riuers and Podells be filled and stopped, as well by the in- 
habitants. -in estopping or casting of stoppance out of their 
houses, as doung 01 beasts as by Tanners [etc,]. 

Stopp 0 : see Stop sb.^f v.^ Stope sb.^ 

■ stopped (stppt), ppl. a. [f. Stop v. + -ed i,] 
In senses of the verb. 

fl. (Sense uncertain : ? Stuffed.) Obs. 

1342-3 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 38 In ij slopped 
salmon emp. ilij s. 

2 . Obsiructed, blocked. Of a hole or crevice : 
Filled up. 

c 1440 Promp. Para. 477/2 Stoppyd, obstruetns. 2578 
H. WoTTON Courtlie Controv. 237 My stopped cares thou 
haste compeld to heare. 2582 Bentley Mon. Matroms 11. 
14s Open thou the stopped eares of mine hart, 1796 Cole- 
RiDCETVa/^nV/i^tLamb] 35 With stopped nostril and glov^ 
guarded hand. 1881 Tkipplin & Rico Saunter's Watch- 
makers' Handbk. 279 To clear a stopped hole in a screw- 
plate. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 15 Feb. 5/1 Stopped gas-pipcs or 
burst water-pipes. 

b. Having the voice obstructed ; hoarse, Obs. 

2456 Sir G. Hay Gov, Princes \Vks. (S.T.S.) IL 257 Sum 


man [is] sioppit as a crok, and sum clere syngand as a 
nychtingalc. 

c. -Stopped-upi obstructed, suffering from ob» 
struciion. 

cifiiz CiiArMAN Iliad xv. 222 IHe] found great Hector, 
silting vp, not stretcht vpon his bed. Nor wheasing with a 
stopt-vp spirit. 2667 Phi/. Trans. II. 547 Upon taking a 
slight cold, she was so slop’t up, that she could only whisper. 
285s Andrea del Sarto^Q In their vexed, beating, 

stuffed and stopped-up brain. 

3 . Of a vessel, tube, etc. : Closed with a plug or 
stopper. Of an organ-pipe: Closed at the top. 
Stopped diapason : see Diapason sh, 7. 

, Civ. Wars vi. xlix, They Mineralls com- 

bustible do finde, Which in stopt concaues placed cunningly 
They fire. 2694 Waller in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 255 
A stopt Organ-Pipe is an Eighth to the same open. 
2720 Mrs, Bradshaw in Ctess Suffolk's Lett. (1824) I. 
69 You are as close as a stopped bottle, and do not give 
one the least account how things go on your side of the 
^\•atcr. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xv, (1842) 300 Broken 
up and put into stopped bottles. 1842 J. Bishop Hamilton's 
Diet. Mus. Terms App. 217 Stopt Diapason^ the name of 
an organ-stop; so called from having its pipes stopped at the 
top with a wooden plug, by which it is tuned. xB^ Tyndall 
Sound 187 There Ls no theoretic limit to the subdivision of 
an organ-pipe either stopped or open. In stopped pipes we 
begin with a semi-ventral segment, and pass on to 3, s, 7, &c. 
senii-ventral segments. 2880 Grove's Diet, Music II , 490 A 
hollow, rather sweet tone, similar to that of a stopped organ 
pipe. ^ 1891 Hardy Tess xiv. The stopt-diapason note wliicli 
her voice acquired when her heart was in her speech. 

t4. Of dice : Loaded. (Cf. Stop 12 d). Obs. 
2600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood (1874) 59 His stopt 
Dice with Quick-siluer neuer misse. 

5 . Mus. (See quots.) 

2676 Mace Mustek's Mon. 68 An Open String is more 
sweet, and Freer of Sound^ than a stopt String. Ibid. 85 
Never take up any Stopt Finger.. till you have some neces- 
sary Vse of It. Ibid. 103 The Stopt-Shake, is (only) differ- 
ing from the Open-Shake, in that you [etc.], x8ox Busby 
Diet. Mus.f Stoptf an epithet applied to the siring'? of a 
violin, violoncello, &c. when brought Into contact with the 
finger-board by the pressure of the fingers. 

6 . Caused to cease ; bronght to a standstill ; 
barred from further progress or action. 

axs86 Sidney Arcadia iii. xix. (19x2) 468 Gynecia. .be- 
sought him to make no delay; using such gestures of com- 
passion instced of stopped words, that [etc.]. 1599 Porter 
Angry Worn. Abington (Percy Soc.) 24 ^Hs. .Shall I 

be chid_ For such a . Mis, Gou. What a ? nay mistresse 

speake it out ; I scorne your stopt compares. 1850 Hannay 
Singleton Fontenoyx. viii, Things are very bad. .Nothing 
but turnings out, stopped mills, and riots. X89X Meredith 
One oy our Cong, xxviii. The fuce of z stopped watch. 2B98 
Westm. Getz, 27 Apr, 8/2 A passenger on board a slopped 
steamer .said that.. the soldiers.. are enthusiastic for war. 
b. Of a bank-note, cheque, etc. : see Stops'. 19. 
2863 Mrs. Riddell Maxw, DrrtwV/xxix, Robbery of two 
thousand pounds .. Assaulting a constable .. passing the 
stopped notes. 2892 Daily Nexus 28 July 4/7 A vendor 
could sell a legally stopped bond, which be knew to be so 
stopped, to a purchaser who did not know it was stopped. 

7 . Phonetics, Of a consonant-sound: Formed by 
complete closure of the orinasal passages; explo- 
sive. 

2874 Sweet in Trans. Phiiol, Soc. 539 The conversion of 
ati open into a stopped consonant is, of course, anomalous. 
2885 Eueyel, Brit, XVIII. 787/1 margin^ Stopped sounds. 

8 . Versification. Of a line: Ending with the 
conclusion of a sentence or clause. 

1874 Fleay in Trans. New Shaks. Soc. I. 2, I cannot 
speak definitely as to the stopped-line test, not^ having 
worked it out. 2873 A. \I.yiKxp Eng. Dram. Lit. I. iv. 
361 A ‘ slopped * line i*? one in which^the sentence, or clause 
of the sentence, concludes with the line. 

Stoppel, -ell(e, obs. forms of Stopple sb.'^ 
Stopper (stp'pai), sb, [f. Stop v. + -ek i.] 

1, A person who stops (see the senses of the verb), 
t a. One who obstructs the course of (a river) ; 
one who stops or fills up holes or chinks. 

2480 Cemeniry Leet Bk. 455 They maken dayly als gret 
diligens as they can to knowe the stoppers of the seid 
Comien Ryuer,.,and when eny be perccyued they ben 
punysshed. x6ix Bible Ezek, xxvii. 9 Thy calkers \marg. 
or, stoppers of chinks, Heb. strengibnersj. 

b. Hunting, = earth-stopper (Eabth sb^ II). 

2848 Rural Amtisem. 225 The stopper belonging to the 

pack rarely neglected stopping these earths in the night 
before the meet. 

c. One who brings to a stand or causes to cease, 

2333 Bellenden Lhyvf. (S.T.S.) IL 124 pe remanent 

tribunis, quhilkis war stopparis of he law Agrarxe. 1397 
Middleton Wisd. Solomon iv, 27 When wail is weales, & 
stelth is welths chiefe stopper. 26x1 Cotgr., Estaneheur, 
a stopper (of an issue of blood, &c.}. 2627 Moryson Itin. 

II. 22 If any be stopped from following of his track the 
stopper shall answere the goods so tracked. 29x3 H. S. 
Wilkinson in Rep. ith Ann. Mtg. Hist, Assoc. 3 How., 
could a leader. .find a multitude of his fellow creatures 
willing to make themselves stoppers of bullets and to part 
with life itself in obedience toa word,,? • 

d. Pugilism, (See Stop v. 15 d.) 

2840 Blaine Eneycl. Rural Sports § 4038 He was.. an 
excellent ‘stopper’, bitting with bis right and stopping with 
his left. 

f e. Tennis. (See qoot. 1585.) 

■ rtiS48 Hall Ckron., Rick. Ill 35 The best stopper 
that he hath at tenyce shall not wel stoppe without a 
e 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc) 43 Another vi^ nd of his six 
hundred pounds, at tennis, in a week bythe fra^ ot his 
stopper. 1585 Hicins Junius* 'Nomencl. 290/® 
the stopper, or he that marketb the chase in piayeng, at 
tennbe specially. 


STOPPER. 


f. A player whose office it is to stop balls ; in 
Crickety a wicket-keeper. 

'^^‘Bitlywhite's Scores (1862) I. Pref. to When ye 
Ball has been in Hand by one of y« Keepers orStopers. 
He i^y go where he pleases till y* next Ball is bowled. 
2847 Haluwell, Stopper^ a person at tennis football, and 
other games, who slops the balls. 2904 Daily Chron. 21 May 
9 A This Sussex stumper, .is the best ‘stopper * in England. 

2 . Something that stops up a hole or passage, 

2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Rombon, a stopper, Obturate- 
riwn. 270X C. Wolley Jml. New York (i860) 29 The 
surest. .stopper of the Pores of their Bodies against the 
Winters cold. 2722 Mortimer Husb. IL 333 To tun it up 
into a Cask,., which stop up only with a loose stopper for 
two or three Days;. .put a Peg into the vent hole loose. 
2768 Tucker Lt. Nat. IL i. v. 08 Imagining.. that the 
orifices of these nerves are provided with stoppers which 
the mind draws up at pleasure to give the animal spirits 
admittance. 2799 Sir T. Munro in Glcig Life >11.(1849) 
117, 1 pulled two stoppers oflint out of my ears. 2844 Dofton 
Deffness 85 Sometimes the stopper of wax is removed by 
a single syringing. 2875 E. White Life in Christ v, xxviii. 
(1878) 472 Thus the opponent’s mouih is shut with a stopper 
of his own invention. 2888 Rutley Rock-Forming Min. 
7 The stop-cock being closed and the stopper removed from 
the upper orifice. 

fig. 2824 Miss Mitford Village I. 64 Lucy never in- 
tended to marry this commodious stopper of love-gaps. 

b. spec, A plug for closing the neck of a bottle, 
the end of a tube, or the hole for the egress of fluid 
from any vessel. 

Not usually applied to a cork or hung; most commonly 
it denotes a solid piece of glass, the lower part of which is 
shaped to fit the neck of a bottle, while the upper part is 
fashioned to sen'c as a handle. 

2667 Phil, Trans. II. 522 A Silver Tube, with a Silver 
Stopper. 2729 D’UBFEY/*/V/r (1872) VI. 296 The Hole that 
let the Liquor run. Was wanting of a Stopper. 1807 T. 
Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) IL 228 A phial closed with a ground 
stopper. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVII, ^(64/2 The patent 
caoutchouc stoppers, which, besides being, .cheaper than 
corks, can [etc.]. x88x TMiOhij. Ess, FlcaiingMattcr A ir-^z 
In a third series [of experiments] the cork stoppers used in 
the first and second series were abandoned, and glass 
stoppers employed, ^2883 H, J, Powell Glass-making 
Finally the stopper Is grouncf into the mouth of the de- 
canter. ^^29x3 P. D. Scott-Moncrieff Paganism ^ Ckr. 
Egypt ii, 25 note. The old ‘ Canopic' vases.. had stoppers 
In the form of genii supposed to protect the dead. 
fig. 2852 Thackeray Esmond ni. ix, There is no such 
word as enough as a stopper for good wine. 

c. A cork or ping for the month of a mnzzle- 
loading musket, to keep out moisture and dust. 

1802 C. James Milit. Diet, 2839 F, A. Griffiths Artill. 
Man. (1862) 3$ The men will be directed to replace their 
stoppers. 

d. » pipe stopper^ tobacco stopper (see Pipe sb,^ 
n b ; Tobacco 3). 

2622 J, Taylor (Water P.) Water-Cormorant C2, A pyde 
coat Page, Who, .bis Tobacco fils. With stepper, tongs, and 
other vtensils. 2693 Humours Town 63 As the destruction 
of Pipes Is the multiplication of Stoppers, $0 [etc.]. 2732-8 
Swift Pol. Conversat, ii. Wks. VI. 328 They say, that the 
Corruption of Pipes, b the Generation of Stoppers. 2736 
[I. H. Browne] Pipe e/Tobacco ii. 8 Lip of Wax, and Lye 
of Fire;. .And thy swelling ashey Crest, With ray little 
Stopper prest. 1885 J. Payn Talk 0/ Town II. sox Flatten- 
ing the tobacco in his pipe with its stopper. 

e. The plug of a ‘ stopped* organ-pipe. 

2852 Seidel Organ 80 The stopping is effected by a sort 
of cap?ule, similar to the lid of a round brass box, called the 
stopper. 2879 Organ Foicing 25 If. , the stopper and joints 
of the pipe are sound. 

f. =; Stopping vbl. sb. 4 d. 

1879 Cassells^ Teckn. Educ. IV. 207/2 The nail holes, &&. 
are slopped with bard-stopper made of dry lead mixed 
with Japan gold size. 2912 H. J, Butler Motor Bodies 115 
Some add turps and tub lead to help the stopper to harden. 
This hard stopper is forced in carefully with the putty knife. 
*1*3. Anything that produces constipation. Obs, 

2328 Paynell Sttleme's Regim. M ij, Breaddc made with 
littel leuen nourbhethe moche, but the norbhement therof 
b a stopper. 2584 Cogan Haven Health Iv. 23 Bread ouer- 
svveete is a stopper. 

*|* 4 . Anat, (See quot. and Obturator i.) Ohs, 

2686 Snafe Anat, Horse iv. cxx. 187 Two Muscles called 
ObturatoreSf or Stoppers, because they fill up the wide hole 
between the and Hip-bone. 

*|* 5. A shoemaker's tool : = stopping-stick (Stop- 


ping vbl. sb. 7). Obs. 

2599 Dekker Shoemaker's Holiday 11. iii. (1610) C 3 b, 
Heark you skomakcr, haue you al your tooles, a good rub- 
bing pin, a good stopper, a good dresser [etc.]. 

6. The upper pad of the sole of a greyhound sfoot. 
2853 * Stonehenge* Greyhound vii. 158 When the cut b 

severe, as fur instance, at the root of ‘the stopper’, 285° 
— Brit. Rural Sports i. hi. vii. 201 If a Stopper is detached 
from the leg,., it is far better to remove the hanging portion 
with the knife. 

7 . Something that causes to cease or brings to a 
stand, a. sen., esp. in the phrase to put a stopper 
on (? with mixture of sense a), to put a slop to. 

IV. i 83 The 

on 'h'= I.S Bern put upon the 

u.;;:4nocof idons ™ f ~ 

LKCHitrAr^ AW-r ” • any object nnd becorae, a 
veri^tbfo" S=r V IrorhJor. VI..SO,/. A hit, 

^Wdratly, for the animnrs progreas became immediately 
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STOPPER. 

slower. Then Anastrong put in the stopper, his bullet 
piercing the neck. 1911 Max Beerbohm ZuUika Dobson 
V. 56 But that rejection . . is no stopper to my suit. 

"b. Mech* An appliance for stopping machinery. 
1871 Abridstn. Sfectf, Patents^ Watekss etc. iii When- 
ever a stopper is pressed against the collar, the arbor, 
and therefore the seconds band, ceases to rotate. 1875 
Kjjigiit DicU Mach., Stopper (Railway Engineenng), A 
trailing-brake formerly tised on inclined planes. It. .was 
thrown into action by the pressure of the cars, if the rope 
broke. X903 Westni, Gaz. 15 Jan. 2/r Ra^sbottom.. in- 
vented., the weft-fork-stopper for looms, 'J'his stopper, as 
its name implies, stops the loom when the weft breaks. 

• C. Hunting, An obstacle that is impassable or 
causes delay. 

1832 Q, Rev, XLVII. 237 The fence at the top is imprac- 
ticable-'Mcltonic€, * a stopper;* nothing for it but a gate, 
leading into a broad lane. 1859 Eardley-Wilmot 
T, Assheion Smith (i860) 44 'I’be famous story of Lord 
Kintorc coming once to a ‘stopper* in the Vale ofWhite 
Horse, which defied the whole field. Sporting- P faff. 
Mar. 159 'I hey.. crossed the old canal, which was another 
stopper, and allowed the fox to get a long way ahead. 

8. West Indian. A tree of the genus Eugenia^ 
1884 Sargent Rep. Forests N, Avter, 88 Eugenia buxU 

y9/rrt...Gurgeon Stopper. Spanish Stopper. Ibht.ZqEu^ 
genia moniicola..,Siop’pir. White Stopper. Ibid.^ Eugenia 
procera,..^td Stopper. 

9. Haul, (See quots. 1769 .) 

For caUi cathead-^ dog~, ring-^ wherrit-f vuing-siopper^ see 
the prefixed words. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng. Seamen 30 Ncaled too, 
looke to your stoppers, your Anchor comes home, the ships 
a drift. 1644 Manwayrinc Seamans Diet, 102. ryx* W. 
Sutherland Shiphuild, Assist, 153 Stoppers of Anchors. 
..Stoppers of the Bit. 17^ Falconer Diet, Mavineii-jZd^ 
s. V. Anchor.^ The anchor is suspended at the cat.head by 
its stopper. IbuUy ..certain short piec^ of rope, 

which are usually knotted at one, or both ends. ..They 
are cither used to suspend any weighty body, or to retain 
a cable, shroud, &C. in a fixed position (etc.]. 1829 Mar- 
RYAT F. Mildway xx, The stoppers were cut, and the 
anchors dropped. 

b. Fisheries. (See qnot.) 

1883 R. F. Walsh Ir, Fisheries (Fish. Exhib. PubLl xi 
At the bottom of the nets another rope runs from end to 
end, and this is called the ‘foot line '...Suspended from this 
foot line. .are other ropes, each 27 feet long, and called 
‘stoppers*. 

10. Comb, stopper-berry tree, the Barbados 
cherry, Malpighia glabra ; stopper-bolt Naut, 
(see quots.) ; stopper-bitch Naut (see quot.) ; 
stopper-hole (see quot) ; stopper-knot Naut, 
a kind of knot used for the ends of stoppers; 
stopper-net (see quot.). 

1750 G. Hughes Barbados 176 The “Stopper-Berry Tree; 
Lat, Malpighia. 17x1 W. Sutherland Assist. 

37 To have *Siop^r.bolts for the Cables.^ 1875 Knight 
Diet Mech.f Stopper-bolt^ a large ring-boU driven in the deck 
of a ship before the mam-hatch, for securing the stoppers 
to. 1876 VoYLE & Stevenson Afilii, Diet 410/2 *Stopper^ 
hitch, a knot for stoppering the fall of a tackle, 2869 
S. J. V. Day Puddlingxn Ranklne Afachine Hand-tools. 
In the lower side of the charging door an opening is formea 
called the * stopper-hole, through which the puddler intro- 
'duces his rabble for working up the mass of iroo. ct^o 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 A thimble is spliced in one 
end and a ‘double wall* or deck *.<topper-knot, is made on 
the other. 1792 G. Carth'richt yml. Labrador I, Gloss, 
p. XV, * Stoker-net, a large net for catching seals, which 
IS made to fit the place in which it is fixed. 

Hence Sto’pperless without stoppers. 

1863 Dickens Uncomm. Trav.-xxW, The stopperless cruets 
on' the spindle-shanked sideboard tvere in a miserably de- 
jected slate. 

stopper (stp-psj), V. [f. Stopper ji.] 

1. trans. Naut. To secure with a stopper. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine xi. (1780), Bosser le Cable, 
to stopper the Cable. 2834 Marryat P, Simple xv, Jump 
down, then, and see it (the cableldouble-bittcd and stoppered 
at thirty fathoms. ^ 1883 A/an. Seamanship for Boys 234 The 
first reef.pendarit is stoppered and bitched round the boom. 

2 . To close or secure (a bottle, etc.) with a 
stopper. Also with down. 

Rep. C/S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 441 The milk- 
can is filled full of milk, and so stoppered down that there is no 
room for the least motion to churn the milk. 1915 Alorning 
Postal June 8/1 A quart bottle very carefully stoppered, 
b. Metallurgy. (See quot.) Also with down- 
2884 W. H. Greenwood Steel if Iron xx. 1 770 The metal 
is run into the several moulds, which arc each * stoppered * 
..cither with an iron plate, or simply by throwing on a 
shovelful of sand, which is then covered with an iron plate, 
wedged down [etc.]. Ibid. xx. § Eon The ingots are properly 
stoppered down, by throwing a shovelful of sand into the 
mould on the top of the still fluid metal, and then covering 
it with an iron plate fastened down by a cross bar [etc]. 

3. To fit with a stopper, 

1827 Faraday Chem. Afanip. xv. (1845) 361 The bottles 
should be wide-mouthed and accurately stoppered, i860 
Report, patent Invent, Dec 443 Improvements in Closing 
or StOTO-ring Bottles, Jars, and other Receptacles. 2883 
H. J. Powell Glass-making 73 The mouth of the vessel to 
be stoppered. 

4. slang. To stop; to ‘ put the stopper on *. 

2821 Scott Pirate xxxix, Stopper your jaw, Dick, will 

■you? 2905 Daily Chron. 24 Apr. 3/4 This elegant Cyril 
Wentworth, who gaily * stoppers * rnen and^women by ihe 
dozen if they happen to thwart him in the slightest degree. 

stoppered (stppsjti), ppl. a. [f. Stopper v. + 
-edI.J hilled with a stopper. 

2803 Fhll. Trans. XClll. 38 A curved and stoppered 
.tube. 2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxiv. 622 Receive the 
gas when good into stoppered bottles. 28^ S. J. V. Day 
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Puddling 4 in Rankine Machine ^ Hand-tools, A row of 
stoppered holes. 

Stoppering (st^rparig), vbL sh, [f. Stopper v, 
+ -TNG 1 .] The action of Stopper v. 

1805 in Polwkete's Trad, ^ Recoil. iyZiCPiTl. 577 In ten 
minutes our rigging was past sill stoppering. 1859 F, A. 
Griffiths zir////. (1862) 207, (4)The proper stoppering 

of the fall, when necessary. 

attrib. 2877 Eucyct, Brit, VI. 402/2 Many substitutes 
have been proposed fur cork as a stoppering agent. 

stopping (st/ 7 -pig),i»i/. sb. £f. Stopw. + -ingI.] 

1. 1. The action of the vb. Stop in various 
senses. 

*375 Barbour Bmce vi. 169 The vpcom wes then Dittit 
with sla^Ti hors and men ; Swa that his fayls, for that stop- 
ping, Micht not cum*to the vp-cummyng. CX470 Henry 
Wallaces. 114 Fyrst, to the hunde it mycht gret stoppyn 
be, 1487-8 Rec, St Mary at Hilt (1905) 132 Paide to a 
dawber for stoppyng of an hole in Sir lohn lovyers chamber, 
..iijd. xss* Huloet, Stoppynge of wynde, asthma, ob- 
sirtictio. XS9* Bacon Obsenu Libel Refuse. (1657) 225 For 
the Stopping of Traffique.. I refer my Self to the Custome- 
Books. 2677 F. North Philos- Ess. Mus, 28 Pipes may 
be helped by the strength of the blast, and fretted In- 
struments by a favourable stopping. 2697 De^ Fon 
Ess. Projects 321 All discounting of Wages, . .stopping of 
Pay, and the like, to be adjusted by stated and Publick 
Rules. 1764 Museum Rust, IV. 18, I pinch off with my 
nail such oranches as accompany the fruit, to the thickness 
of about two crown-pieces, which 1 call slopping. 2842 
Loudon Suburban Hort 613 Pruning may be rendered al- 
most unnece.s.sary by disbutlaing, dt.sleafing, and stopping. 
1873-4 H. Sweet in Trans, Philol. Soc. 207 The voice stops 
(gi,(d) and often (b) arc weakened after vowels by imperfect 
stopping. 1875 E. A. Davidson Housepainting, etc. 22 
Stopping consists In filling in and making good all nail-holes, 
bad joints, cracks, &c. with putty, or with a paste made of 
putty and while lead, called hard slopping. 1B82 Grove 
Diet. Mus. III. 717 Stopping, the technical term for the 
operation of pressing the fingers on the strings of a violin, 
viola, etc., nece.ssa^ to produce the notes. Double Stop- 
ping!^ the producing of two notes at once. 2002 Land fy 
Water 35 Oct. 616/3 Very naturally they (the boys] prefer 
a day's stopping (in the coverts] to a day schooL 

b. Combined with advs., stopping down, off, tnti, 
up. (See the related verbal phrases under Stop vl) 
2904 Kilbey Hand-camera Photogr, 39 This is the chief 
use of ‘ stopping down *. 

1856 G. Gore Pract, Chem, 77 ‘Stopping off* to Prevent 
Deposition. 1875 Knight Did. Afeeh, 2407 Stopping off 
{Founding), a term applied to the filling up with sand of a 
portion of a mold, when the casting is desired to be smaller 
than the pattern from which the mold is formed. 

2807 Landseer 232 Either by partial 

stoppings outj or the increased pressure of his Etcbtng- 
necdle, 2838 in Newton's Load. Jml, ConJ, Ser. XVI. 64 
'Ihese stopping.out apparatus are not limited as to their 
forms or dimensions. x83o Hamerton Etching ^ Etchers 
(ed. 3) App.338 Stopping-out varnish. 

2671 Phillips (cd. -pi, Suffocation, a cboaking, stifling, or 
stopping up of the breath. X72X Mortimer Hush. 11. 330 
The principal Cause that there bath been so much bad Cyder 
made in most part.s of England, was the too early stopping 
of it up. 2803 Shipwrights Vade-Af. 236 Stoppings-up, the 
poppets, timbers, &c. used to fill up the vacancy between the 
upper-side of the bilgeways and ibe ship’s botiom, for sup- 
porting her when launching, 2886 Encycl, Brit, XXL 821/1 
s.v. Shipbuilding, There should be at least two chains on 
each side secured to the fore-poppets, ..and two on each 
side to the stopping-up. 1922 H, J. Aider Bodies 

114 Opinion is divided as to when the stopping up should 
take place. Some painters do it now, while others leave it 
till the filling up.. is done. 

2. The placing of stops, puoctoation. 

2728 Chambers Stops, Stopping, in Grammar, 1B37 
J, H. Newman Propk. Office Ch. 280 ‘They use some 
anomalous criticism, or alter the stopping, or amend the 
text, &C. 1880 N. T. {ReiK Yers.), Pref, ixu 4d, Great esae 
has been bestowed on the punctuation. Our practice has 
been to maintain what is sometimes called the heavier system 
of stopping. X902 T. & O.MON0 in N. 4- Q- Ser, ix. IX, 77^/2 
His (Browning's) punctuation.. seems an attempt to supply 
that rhetorical arrangement of clauses which modem slop- 
ping altogether ignores. 

i* 3. Path. Obstructed conditions of an organ : = 

Stoppage 4 , Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, xix. xllx, (2495) 892 Soure 
tbyng^ opcnjnh stoppynges of the splene and of the lyuour. 
2^8 PAVKELL.S’<zfirmrVAVg///r. F4 b. They open the opila- 
tions Sc stopp5mgcs that arc wontc to be engendred in suche 
persons.^ 2657 Coles Adam in Eden cxlv. The Extraction 
thereof is a Singular remedy against the yellow Jaundice, 
and Stoppings of the Liver, Spleen, and Womb. 2742 A. 
Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 86 A Coryza, or stopping of the Nose 
from any other Cause, 

fg. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 33 tVhat coolings were there in 
our love, what stoppings in bur bowels. 

II. Concrete uses. 

4. Something inserted to slop a hole, crevice, or 
passage. 

258^ Hicins ^/untus" Nomenel. 264/2 Endiarum, . 
stopping of the glister pipe, which is of cloth, and hangeth 
by a thred_. 2823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem, 262 The 
access of air being prevented a stopping of paste or 
mortar so made. 2842 Ia>udon Suburban Hort, 259 The 
water in the inner pot, .is prevented from escaping through 
its bottor^by the clay stopping at a. 2876 Preece & Sive- 
WRiCHT Telegraphy 230 A stopping of y-arn should be 
rammed into the socket of the pipe before the joint is made, 
f b. Decayed honey filling the cells of a comb. 
x6t^ C Butler Fetn. AIon,i.{t67f\ Dij, So they might 
live in secula, if. . the abundance of noisome stopping would 
suffer them to abide the Hiues. Ibid. vL (1623) Oil fsee 
CoOM sb.t 3). 

C. Farriery. A pad charged with grease inserted 


within the shoe for the purpose of keeping the 
horse’s foot moist. 

2580 Blundevil Curing Horses Dis, exHv, 62 b, Stop him 
with Turpentine and Hogs grease molten logilher, and laid 
on with a little tpwe or fiUxe, and then clap on the shooe to 
keepe in the siop^>lng. 1828 S. F. Guay Suppl Pkamiaco- 
pedas (ed. 4) 464 Stoppings for the feet. Tallows lb. (clc.). 

d. A composition used to stop holes or crevices. 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract Builder 417 Filling up cracks 

and defects with putty, called stopping. 2883 R. Haldane 
Workshop Rec.Str.u. 127/1 The ‘stoppinig*, as this mixture 
[of size and whiting) is called, is pre.ssed mlo the cracb (of 
the picture) by means of a palette-knife. 1901 J. Black 
Carp, ff Build., Home Hanaicr, 43 [Before painting) any 
knots or resinous places in the woodwork should be coated 
with ‘stoppirig/or red lead in varnish. 

e. Dentistry, The material used for stopping a 
hollow tooth. 

1863 Trevelvan Compel. Wallah (1866) 251 As a dentist 
once said to me, ‘ All is not stopping that glitiers.’ 2B96 
Punch IX Jan. 24/2 You mustn't biteanythingfortwohours 
at least, or you'll spoil the stopping. 

6 . t S'* A dam, embankment. Obs. 

*575 In W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 37s The 
banks and stoppings of the waters aboute Sowthe bridge. 

b. Mining. (See quots.) 

1708 J. C. Compleat Collier (1845) 46 Care of the Air most 
be taken in general, That it be not too much Dispersed, or 
too much liberty given for want of Stoppings. ei^^EncycL 
Brit, (ed, 3) V. 103/2 The passage. .must be closed up. .by 
a partition of deals, or by a wall built with bricks or stones, 
to prevent the air passing that way. This building is called 
a stopping. 2839 Ure Did. Ads 986 By means of such 
stoppings placed in the boards next the dip-head level, tbe 
air can be transported to the right band or to the left for 
many miles. 2922 Ad x 2 Geo. V, c. 50 § 42 (3) All stop- 
pings between main intake airways and main return airways. 
6 . Archery, (See quot.) 

x8ox T, Roberts Engl. Bowman 294 Stopping, the extreme 
part or head of the pUe, which is solid. 

HI, 7. attrib. and Comb,, in sense ‘bringingto 
a stand', as in stopping effect, power, quality, 
‘ coming to a stand, halting as in stopping-place, 
^point\ ' filling holes or crevices’, as in stopping- 
instrument, -knife, -material, -iooP, stopping- 
ground Etching quots.); stopping mixture 
Etching, a composition to be used as a stopping- 
ground ; t stopping pan, a pan for melting mate- 
rials for making ‘ stoppings ’ (sense 4 c) ; stopping 
station, one of the stations at which an express 
train stops ; f stopping stick, a shoemaker’s tool 
(?for filling crevices). 

2907 J, H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tsavo xxiv, 279 As 
a mailer of fact, however, it (the bullet) went clean through 
him (the charging lion] without having the slightest ‘siff 
ping effect 2837 Penny Cyel, JX. 442/1 The jijarts which 
;ire bitten-in enough, arc now to be covered with what is 
called •stopping-ground, which is a mixture of Jamp-black 
and Venice torpeniine. 2862 Chqmb. Emyct. III. 457/* “lo 
be firmly pressed with a blunt-pointed *stopping-instrumeBt 
or ‘pluggcr' into all the interstices of the hollow of tbe 
tooth. 2823 P, Nicholson Pract Builder 422*Glaziersare 
likewise funiished with ♦stopping knives. x8xs J- Smith 
Panorama Set, Art II. 767 If the ground be any where 
broken up, a composition called the •stopping mixture, must 
be immediately applied to it. 1580 Blundevil Curing 
Horses Dis. cxv, 53 b, Then fill both his feete with Hogges 
crease, and bran tried togUher in a *stopping Pan, 1848 
w, Templeh'ON Lueomot Eng. (ed. 2) 73 In 'nearing any 
station or ♦stopping place, the steam must be shut off. 2854 
Poultry Chron. I. 504 The improvement in these birds is so 

continuous, thatit is hard to say where their ♦stOTping-pomi 

will be found, 2^6 Times 26 Dec. 5/2 In the Chitral cam' 
palgn the *stopping powers of the Lcc-Mctford rifle bullet 
were shown to be so small that [etc.]. 2898 B, Bukleich 
Sirdar 4r Khalifii vii. 206 'Jbe soldiers have no faith in pe 
♦stopping quality of the Lee-JMetford bullet. 2840 Ctytl 
Engin, ^ Arch. fml. 111. 32/2 One of the ‘♦stoppmg 
stations * of all the second class trains being opposite 
Daily Nexos 3 Apr. 5/5 Only Bletchley, . .Stirling, and Pertn 
are stopping stations by these specially fast trains. 2507 
Deloney Gentle Craft 1. Wks. (19121 89 Tbe whetstone, the 
♦.-topping-stick, and the paring knife. 2B23 P. Nicholsos 
Pract. Builder 371 The plasterer likew’ise employs severai 
small tool^ called ♦stopping and picking-out tools. 

stopping (stfj-pig),///. a. [f. Stopi'. + -ing ‘J 

1 1. Meib. Tending to cause stoppage ; astnn- 
gent, constipating. Obs. ■ , , c- -n,. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvn. cxiv. (i495) j' 
subtitaunce (of cole] without the Juys is stoppynge 6: byna- 
ynge, 2562 Turner Herbal ii. 66 The sede & rootc of 1 
(nymphea) with the yelowfiouredronken witli rede stopping 
and tart >vyne ar good agaynst.,i«shues, 2608 Arabe 
Stuart Let. 8 Dec. in Lefuse Life (2913) 206, 1 have sen 
3'our lordship some of the stoppingest meat that i< I • 
cheese). 1666 G. Harvev Alorbus Angl. 

Then you must rc.<:olve to live without Victuals, there t> t 
no meat in the w'orld, but what maybe excepted against, 
saying this is windy, and that Is stopping, &c. , * * 

it. That stops, in senses of the verb.^ Stopping 
cyster ; see Oysteb i c, • Stopping train : a tram 
which stops at some or all intermediate stations 
on a particular line. 

a 25*9, 1542 (sec Oyster x c). 2676 I^Iace ATusicks 

X04, I must, with the Stopping Finger (only) cause 
Found, by taking it off, in a kind of a Twitch. 2854 
Aecid. Raihvays 23 The train book kept at Wcedon static. 

.show.s the time of arrival and departure of every'^stoppt'^R 
train. 28^ Pall Mall Gqz. 31 Aug. 4/2 If a stopping omni- 
bus is an ob.<5truction, so is a stopping cab. 

Stopple (stp'p’l), sb."^ Forms 14-6 Btopell»5 
Btopelle, -ylle, 5 -y stoppell, etople, 6 ctoppallj 
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-elle, -uU, 6-9 stoppel, 9 dial, stapple, 6- stop- 
ple. Cf. Stoopaille, Estoppel. [Partly f. Stop 
V. + -EL 1, -LE : partly aphetic f. Estoppel.] 

L L An appliance for closing the orifice of a 
vessel, tnbe, etc. ; a stopper, cork, bung, or ping. 
Now somewhat mre; usually replaced bySloppEH. 

*39 • Eorl Derby's Expects (Camden) 72 Etpermanus cius- 
dem pro j stopell pro j botell. ^1440 Proinp, Parv. 477/2 
Stoppen,ofa^ltel oroberlike, ducilltts. 1471 RiPLEvCffw/, 
Alek, in, vi. in Ashm. (1652) 140 Make thy Stopell of glas, 
47x480 Henrvson J\for. Pab.^' IVclf ff Pox xix, The fraud* 
full foxe..\viih his teilh the sloppell, or he stint, Pullit out • 
1526 in Gutch Collect. Cur. (1781) 11. 325 Item deliverydthe 
..burny-vshing of twoo Flagons and mending the Cheynis 
and Stoppells. x6oo Surflet Country Farnt 111. Lxii. 574 
Euerie one of the [furnace) mouthes shall haue his stopple. 
Ibid. V. xxiii. 725 ‘i‘hey draw forth the thinnest of the hcour 
..by a stopple which they haue for the purpose in the 
bottomeof the fat. x6oi Holland xxxni. iv. 11,468 
No sooner are the stopples driven and shaken out, but the 
water gusheth foorth amaine. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimase 
(16x4) 184 The stoppleof a Vessell, if it be of Hempe or Flax, 
may pot be thrust in. 1626 M iduleton Worn, beware tVoni. 
111. iiu 103 Like a cloth*slopple in a cream-pot. 17x8 J. Cham- 
LERLAVNE Relig. (1730) II, xvIiL § 6 All the Stopples 

that arc used to the Phials. .are corroded by the Particles 
th.at ascend.^ 1823 T. Badcock Dom. Amuseni.' ts I>et a 
phial be provided, which has a cork-stoppel. 1849 Eastwick 
Dry Leax'es w Among the ornaments. .suspended over the 
tomb were some stopples of decanters. 1865 E. C. Clayton 
Cruel Fortune II. 289 Mademoiselle Marie took up the 
phial, ..extracted the stopple, sniffed at the contents, then 
replaced the stopple. 

+ b. iransf. and Jig. Obs. 

2508 Dunbar Tua Mariit IPetnen 339 Than with a stew 
stert out the stoppell of my hals. 1565 Jewel Pe^pl. Hard- 
inff (161 1) 361 The Councell of Salesgunstadlum hath straitly 
charged, that no Priest presume, to say more than three 
Masses vpon one day,. .which also is a great stopple to M. 
Hardings^ Totquoi. 1628 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1650) 1. 586 
Which might serve for a sufficient stopplfe' for the tjoctors 
mouth, to keep in his Doctrine of Necessity. x6gx Ray 
Creation 11. (1704) 304 Therefore were there no Shuts or 
Stopples made for the Ears. 

f o. Aftis. The ping of a stopped organ-pipe. 
Also (see quot. iSor). Obs. 

X77X Roland Le Virloys Diet. Archit. III. Vocab. 184 
Stopple of an organ, biseau idorgite. x8ox Busby Diet. Mus. 
{y.Zii\Stopph‘St certain plugs with which the ancients stopt 
or opened the holes of a flute. .in order to accommodate its 
scale .. to some particular mode. 1876 Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Mus. Terms. 

+ 2 . A Stopping or pad (of wet cotton). Obs. 

1560 Whitehorse Ord. Soutdiours (1588) 39 b, Put in the 
trumbe a handfull of serpentine poudervnmixt, next a hand- 
full of the foresaid mixture, after a little pouder, then a 
stoppell of Gotten wet in oyle of gineper. 

o. A name for some marine animals. Ohs, 

17x3 Petiver Aquai. Anivt. Amboinx Tab. 5/6 Blatta 
'oblonga maxima.. QxtzX Oval Hom-stopple. Ibid, xo/3 
Umbilicus marinus niger. . Black Bone stopple. 

4 . Ccmb,yS\&stopple-corky^inakcr\ f stopple-pear, 
some variety of pear (? shaped like a stopper). 

a 1849 J. C Makgan Poems (1859) 38 Wrench the ‘stopple, 
cork 1 X48X Caxton Reynanl (Aro.) 16 His fader was hlacob 
the ‘stoppelmakcr. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hcrt.^ Dec, (1679) 

30 Pears, . .Gascogne.Bergomot, Scarlet-pear, ‘Stopple-pear. 

flL 5 . The action of stopping; a stoppage, 
prohibition. (Cf. Estoppel rz, 2 b.) Obs. 

XS78 Sir F. Knollvs in MS. Rawl. D. 23 If. 19 b, To 
stoppe hir Maiesties owne marchantes from theyre free vente 
at Hanbjiroe, hoping that by the stoppall thereof, they shall 
[etc.). 1598 AIarston Sco. Pillanie il vii. 203 Their only 
skill rests in Collusions, Abatements, stoppels, inhibitions. 
z6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 3x4 Neither Matchtuel, 
nor any that euer yet was in Europe [come] ncere vnto the 
Icsuits for Atheall deui^ies to preuent the stoppels of their 
stratagems. 1651 J. S. Prince cj Priggs Revels xn. 10 He’l 
soon recover all by his collusions, Abatements, stoppels, 
inhibitions. 

StO*pplei sb.'^ Sc. and lujrth. Also 7 Btople, 

9 stapple. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. (See 

PiPE-STAPPLE.) 

x68x COLVIL \Pkigs SuppUe. (1751) 55 Some have their 
faces and their ihroples All scratched with tobacco sloples. 
a 1730 T. Boston in Morrison Mem. (1899) 6 He. .broke in 
pieces a part of a tobacco-pipe.. ; bidding the devil beat him 
as small as that pipe-stopple, if [etc.). 1898 Shetland News 
5 Feb, (E.D.D.), He..ramm’d da strae twartree times introw 
da stapple o’ his pipe. ■ 

- Stopple (stp-p’l), V. [f. Stopple sb.^} traus. To 
put a stopple on ; to close with a stopple. 

7x705 CowpER Moralizer Corrected 7 [He} Stoppled his 
•cruse, replac'd his book Within iu customary nook. 1834 
Miller Scenes 4 * Leg.xXx. (1857) 283 Macglashan.^rcccived 
•the stoup, stoppled with a bunch of straw. x8s7 I hor^u 
Maine \P, ii. (X912) 183 A little vial, containing matches, 
stoppled water-tight. 

Stopple, obs. var. Stouple, Stdbble. 

Stoppull, obs. form of Stopple sb.^ 

■ + Sto'psel. Ohs. rarer-^. [a. Du. stopself in 
Kiliaa glossed stuppa (tow), f. stoppm to stuff, 
stop : see Stop v.J An incendiary missile, consist- 
ing of tow, brimstone, etc. 

1489 Caxton Faytes cf A. il xxxv. Kiiij b, They muste 
haue appareylled redy pilche, oyle brymstone and towe to 
make with all grete stopselles that shal be shoten thykke to 
the engyns of theyre cnemyes tyl that they be sette a fyre. 

f Stopull, Obs. rare—K [Of obscure origin and 
meaning; perh. an error for ^-scopitll ad. L. 
scopulus rock.] 

1506 Guylforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 13 Ouer ayenst the for- 


sayd vie of Cirigo to y« see wardes Is y« Stopull or Cragge 
called in Greke Ouago. 15x7 Torkington's Pilgr. (1884) ig 
The Stopull of Craggs called in Greke Obaga. 
Sto*p-watcll. A watch which indicates fractions 
of a second by a hand that may be instantly stopped 
by pressure on a spring or catch, so as to record 
an exact moment or period of time ; chiefly used 
for timing races. 

X737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) IL x66 Provided he 
IS truly iry'd by a stop Watch. 2867 in C. A Wheeler 
Sportascrapiaua 214 Place a practical man with one of 
M'Cabe’s stop-watches at the finishing point, i 833 Mrs. 
Custer Tenting on PlaitisxUt The General, with his stop- 
watch in hand. 

b. fg. Also allrib. 

x8o6 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Lt/esii. Ixi, Automata 
—people who regulate all their thoughts, wor^, and actions, 
by the stop-watch. 1817 Examiner No. 505. 554 The uncle 
. .being a stop-tratch person always In a hurry. 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. x.Old Benchers^ He was at once.. his guide, stop- 
\v.-\tch, auditor, tre^urer. 2896 Saintsbury Hist, igtk Cent. 
Lit. V. 228 The critic looks only at the weak parts, and he 
judges the weak parts only by the stop-watch. [Cf. Sterne 
Tr Skatuiy in. xii.) 

Stopylle, obs. form of Stopple sb."^ 
tStor. Obs. [OE. stSr masc., rendering L. 
storax and itts\ perh. a. L. storax (see Stobax).] 
Incense. 

c xooo PSaxmc H orn. I. xi6Hi..himscoffrodon. .gold and 
recels and myrran.. .Se stor [^^etacnodej Sat he is soS God. 
c 1250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 26 Hi wolden offri him 
gold, and stor, and Mirre. Voc. Plants in 

Wulcker 556/44 Olibattus^ encens, stor. c 23x5 Shoreham 
Poems V. x6o Gold, myire, stor^ were here otfrynges. 1340 
Ayenb. 2x1 pet stor huanne hit is ope )>e uere smel^ zuete. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 99 In Arabia is store, mir, 
and caneL 

b. Comb, : stor-fat, a censer, 
cxooo Sign Language va TechmePs Zeiisckr.(iZZ^ II. 120 
Donne hu storfat babban wille, fionne wend ku Mne hand 
ofdune and wege ht, swilce bu styre. c xzoo Pices <5- Pirtues 
143 Siva go upp mine jebedc to-foren 3e, swa 3at stor dieth 
ut of storfate ! 

Stor, obs. form of Star sb.^, Stour. 

Storable (stoa*rabl), a. Also storeable, [f. 
Store v. + -able.] Capable of being stored. 

i863 Daily News 26 Aug., Live meat is not a portable or 
storeable article. 1871 R.S. Ball Exper. Mechanics § 544. 
262 Gunpowder is. .energy in a compact and storable form. 
1907 Nation 9 Mar. 69/2 In some districts storable fruits are 
hard to find. 

Storacke, obs. form of Storax. 

Storage (st09*xed3). Also 9 storeage. [f. 
Store v. -t- -age,] 

1 . Capacity or space for storing. 

16x2-13 Fletcher 1.1.(1647)99/1 They are made 

like Ckirrecks, only strength and storage. 2706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Storage, Warehouse room for Goods. 2848 
S. C Homersham Rep, to Directors M. S. ^ L. Rltvy. is 
The storage that can be made available to receive the 
flood water from this area of drainage ground now stands 
as follows. 

2 . The action of storing or laying up in reserve ; 
the condition or fact of being stored. 

2828 Webster, Storage, the act of depositing in a store or 
warehouse for safe keeping; or the safe keeping of goods in 
a warehouse. 2868 Daily News 15 July, The Belgian 
government have determined.. to prohibit the manufacture, 
storage, or transport of that dangerous compound [nitro- 
glycerine) in Belgium. 2869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 13 The chances of contamination of the water during 
storage are very greaL 1879 M, Pattison Milton xiii. 207 
Milton's diction is the elaborated outcome of all the best 
words of all antecedent poetry, not by a process of recollected 
reading and storage, but (etc.). 29®7 J* ^ Hodges Elem. 
Phoiogr, (ed. 6) 159 Precautions should be taken for dry 
storage. 

b. Cold storage : the storing of provisions in 
refrigerating chambers as a means of preserving 
them from decay. Also aitrib. Similarly cool 
storage <\VLoi, 1906). 

i^S Daily News 23 Nov. 3/2 We have now a very large 
capful., invested in cold storage premises in various parts 
of London, 2^ IPestm. Gaz. 27 July 7/3 To ensure that 
the cheese is delivered in uniform good condition the tem- 
peralure of the four chambers. .will be mainuined at fsdeg. 
to 48deg. This is known as ‘ cool storage,* which is distinct 
from cold storage. *■ 

fg. 1907 W. James Pragmatism vi. 231 When may a 
truth go into cold-storage in the cucyclop^ia? and when 
shall it come out for battle? 

c. Eleclr. (See quot. 1893.) 

xBSi S. P. Thompson in Jrnl. Soc. Arts XXX. 30/1 The 
Storage of Electricity. 2893 Sloane Electrical Diet., Stor. 
age 0/ electricity. Properly speaking electricity can only 
be stored statically or in static condensers, such as l^yden 
jars. The term has been popularly applied to the charging 
of secondary or storage batteries, in which there is really no 
such thing as a storage of electricity, but only a decomposi- 
tion and opposite combination brought about, which leave 
the battery in a condition to give a currenL 

3 . A place where something is stored. 

2775 in Ash. 2865 E. Burritt IPalk Land's Endjn. 24* 
The whole of Dartmoor seems to be a storage of this vaJu- 
able Slone \se. granite). 

4 . Rent paid for warehousing. 

2775 in Ash. 1809 R. Lanctord ini^<^Tr^ 
age, warehouse rent. 1817-8 Cobbett Restd. "gCl 

This very salt; when biooght here from England, has mi 
the charges of freight, insurance, wharfage, storage, to pay. 
2862 Waterston Man. Commerce 303 Storeage, a cnare,e xor 
warehouse rcnL 
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5. aitrib.^2.sstorage bin,capacity. charge^ company, 
dttmpy’housiy hut, pile, power, rent, reservoir, 
•room, warehouse. 

19W Engineenng Mag.Xiyi. 753/1 The ‘storage bins for 
ore, limestone, and coke. x868in Encyct. Brit. (ethgiXVI. 
458/x bixty.seven reservoirs. .having a ‘storage capadty of 
336,ooo,<^ fecL ^ 2884 Law Times Rep. XLIX, 742/2 Ibe 
I? question were warehouse and ‘storage charges. 
x8^ Pall Mall Gaz. 19 July 5/2 The prospects of electric 
ligut TOmpani^ m general, and ‘storage companies in parti- 
<mlar, have of late been so much overcast that [etc.). 2882 
o 98 ‘Storage dumps have been huilL 

1856 Miss Warner Hills Shatemue viii, 'Ibe mill and ‘store- 
age house kept and owned by Mr. Cowslip. 2894 IPesim. 
Gas. 8 May 5/1 On rnaking inquiries as to who were in the 
storage hut at the lime. 29x3 Times 9 Aug. 10/3 At the 
present time there are 13,1x4 tons of coal In the ‘storage 
pile. x88i S. P. Thompson in Jrnl. Soe. Arts XXX. 34/2 
’Storage power lessened by heat. 2868 Routledge’sEv. Boy's 
Ann. 341, I paid a month’s ‘.‘•torage rent in advance. 2877 
Raymond b>tatist. Mines Mining 91 For a supply of water 
during the dry season we rely almost exclusively upon our 
’storage-reservoirs. 28488. C. Homersham Rep. to Directors 
M.S. fjf L. Rlwy. 37 'i his amount of ‘storage room is by no 
means large, 2892 Daily Aews 24 Oct. 7/4 On going into 
the storagje-room he saw a number of pieces of meat. 1904 
IPestm. Gaz. 15 Dec. 21/3 I'be paper also recommended a 
sj’slem of ‘storage warehouses as a remedy for low prices 
arising from exceptionally large crops. 

6. Special comb. : storage battery, a secondary 
battery in which a supply of electricity is accumu- 
lated ; storage-bellows (see quot.) ; storage cell, 
anelectrical accumulator; storage heater^ a heat- 
ing apparatus for railway carriages, operating by 
means of stored heat ; storage station, a place at 
which electric current is stored for distribution for 
lighting purposes ; storage tank, a tank for storage 
(e.g. of petrol) ; storage tuber, a tuber forming 
a reservoir of nourishment for the plant. 

^ 2881 S. P. Thompson in yml. Soc. Arts XXX. 35/2 This 
is one of the rocks on which amateur constructors of ‘storage 
batteries have come to grief. 2^>8 A, Treadwell Storage 
Battery 206 Probably the largest installation for the opera- 
tion of storage-battery cars is in Paris. 2892 Century Diet. 
S.V. Organ, 'Storage-lellows, horizontal bellows Into which 
the feeders open, and in which the air Is kept at a uniform 
pressure by means of weights. 1882 S. P. Thompson in Tml. 
Sec, Arts XXX. 30/2 It is doubly difficult to find, in the 
electric accumulator or ‘storage cell, anything which can be 
called stored electricity. 28^ IPestm. Gas. 10 Dec. 8/x The 
‘storage heater is partially filled with a solution of salt water 
or acetate of soda. 1889 Daily News 28 Noy. 6/x The 
electric current will in the first place be transmitted.. from 
Draycoit-place to the three * ‘storage ’ stations. 2897 P. 
Dawson Electric Rltvys. etc. 366 The required compressed 
air is carried in a ‘storage tank provided under each car. 
2914 Bower Address Brit. Assoc, in Nature 24 Sept. 103/x 
The plant is well known to botanists as regards its extexnal 
features, its annual ‘storage tuber, [etc.}. 

Storap, obs. form of Stirrup. 

Storax (sto»‘r»ks). Also (4 torax), 6 stor- 
a(c)ke, 7 storaxe. Cf. Stybax. [a* L, storax, an 
early adoption of Gr. arvpa ^ : see Stybax. Cf. F. 
storax, It. storacCf Sp., Pg. estoraquei\ 

1 , A fragrant gum-resin described by ancient 
writers. In early mod. nse applied (perh. correctly) 
to the resin of the tree Siyrax officinalis : in later 
commercial and pharmaceutical use to the balsam 
of the tree Liqttsdambar orientale (more explicitly 
liquid storax), 

1382 Wyclif Ecclns. xxiv, 21 As torax [e 1388 as stor^J, 
and galban,. .and os Liban not kut, 1 smekede my dwelling. 
1483 Caxton Golden Leg. sib/z Presente to that inan 
yeftes a lytyl Reysens & bony Storax stacten iherebxnthe 
& dates. 2542 Boorde Dyetary xxvil, (1870) 290 Take 
of storax calamyte half an vnee. 2543 Trahkron Pigo's 
Chirurg. v. 2670/2 ITien put therunto..of Hquidc storax 
J. vi. 2577 Framfton Joyful News i. 7 Mingled with a 
little Storake, Amber & Muske. 264B Herrick Hesper., 
Another on fulia 2x0 How can 1 chuse but kisse her, 
whence do’s come The Storax, Spiknard, MYrrhe,^and 
Ladanum. 2694 Pechey Contpi. Herbal 333 The resin of 
Storax, which is sold in ^,he Shops is two-fold, dry and 
liquid. The dry is called Storax-Calamite.. because it is 
put up in Reeds. 2712 E. Cooke Poy, S Sea 363, 3 Bales 
Storax. 28x0 T. Green Univ. Herbal II. 637 But the only 
Ivinds now to be found in the shops are the Pure and the 
Common Storax; tl»e former is. of a yellowish or reddish- 
brown appearance, and interspersed wiili whitish tears... 
This has been called Storax.imthe-lump, or Red Storax; 
and the separate tears, Storax-in-the-tear. The wmmon 
Storax is in large masses, [etc.). 1838 Emerson C<un. 


chlorine. 1859 1.^ . . ■ - - _ - 

None of the storax found in commerce in modern times is 
derived from Siyrax officinale L, 

2 . The Xxee siyrax officiitalis. ■ 

1S94 PFXHEy Comfl. HirialinS Storax, 

of Maple, grows in the Lord IJishop 

Gardei XXIII. i8./r Styrax cff.anahz, 

officinal Storax. , , . . 

3. attrib., as slorax-ointmeiit, fd 

storax-worts /■/.,. Lindley’s name for ihc N. O. 

Co'o «««. LraJ pill WM desired to te reprated. 

,B.Ti miLEY hr. Kined. 593 Storax worts are sparing y 
a^irihutS' ibr thf roost part through the tropical or sub- 
tropical regions of both hemispheres. iB;* Habliv 

.1. The Storax Tree. A tree resembling the 
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STORBILOIiT. 

plane.., 20 to 60 feet high. xSpx Century VicLs.v, OtnU 
meni, Storax ointment, storax and oUve-od. 

Storb, variant of Stuub v, Obs, 
i* Storbilou. Obs, rar^', [a. OF, estorhUlon^ 
extended lorm of iorbillon (mod.F. ioxirbillon), f. 

L. turbo spinning-top. whirlwind.] A whirlwind,. 

c 1315 Shoreham IV. 7 Senne make)? storbylon, par scholde 
be godes peys. 

Stordy, obs. form of Sturdy. 

Store (stoaj), sh. Forms : 3-7 Btor, 4 stoer, 
4-5 stoor, 5 stour, stober, ^-6 stoore, 6 stoare, 
stowre, Sc. stoire, stoyr, 9 stoar, 6-7 stoir, 
3- store. [ME. rfar, aphetic f. Astore a, OF, 
ester (= Pr. estor^ Anglo-L. siattrutn, instauruni) 
vbl, noun f. estoreri see Store v. (The W, ystor^ 
Irish Gael, sihr,, are from English.)] 

1 , a. sing, (without indef. art.) Tbat\vith which 
a household, camp, etc., is stored ; food, clothing, 
and other necessaries, collected for future use. 
Now rare* + Also furniture (of a house or 
building). ^ ■ 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8138 So pat ^ecristlnemen adde per 
pe maistrie & tresour founde & stor inou. 13.. Sir Beues 
129s pe palmer nas noujt wipouten store, Inou^ a leide him 
be.fore Bred and flesc out of hU male, 13., Coer tie I*. 1656 
They schyppys arme.s, man and stede, And stoor, her folk al 
with to fede. c 1330 Foem Evil Times Edw. 11 387 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 341 For beof ne for bakoun, ne for swich 
stor of house, c 1400 Gamelyn 354 Who made the so bolde 
For to stroicn my store of my housholde. c 1440 yaeoFs 
Well 128 Whan pou seruaunt stelyst in house mete & drynke, 
henne or chekyn, or oper stoor. £2470 Henry Wallaces. 
1036 Bath breid and aylle, gud wyne and olhir stor. 2542-3 ; 
Act 34 ^ 35 lien. F’///, c. 10 § 4 It shalbe lawful! to everye j 
persone..io make coverletie3..for iheyre owne use or store 
of theyre householdcs. 1570 Levins Manip. 174/16 Storeof I 
\\OMSC,snpelleXfres/amiliari!e.^ Wills Inv. Dur- 

ham (Surtees) III. 91 To my wife. .my farmehold in Buck- , 
ton, the tower with all things belonging, and all the store 
upon it, 1582 in Feuillerat Revels Q, Etiz. (1908) 356 For 
the hire of three carles to remove the store of the office to 
Wyndesor, 2667 Milton P. E. v. 322 Small store will serve, 
where store, All seasons, ripe for Use hangs on the stalk. 
2822 Shelley Hellas 556 The garrison of Patras Has store 
but for ten days. 

*835 T. Mitchell Acharn, of Arisiopk. Introd. p. 
Yiii, In the Iliad and Odyssey, .the Spartans found. .ample 
store for cultivating that love of genealogies and antiquUiei, 
which characterbed them. 

+ b. To keepi take to or for one's own store : to 
appropriate, take possession of. Obs. 

e 2385 Chaucer L. C. IF* 2337 He . . kepte her to his usage 
and his store. ’2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 25 pe 
earle..took pe mayde to his owne store [L. suis usibus 
puellam apptieuil\ 2300 Gower Con/. I. 239 It is other 
mannesriht, Which he hath taken. . To kepe for his ogbne 
Stor. 2426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr* 8563 Thys, the blyssyd 
saphyr trewe,.«Kep hyt for thyn owne stoor, ffor ytsaueth 
euery soor. 

c. coUeeiiv&pI* Articles (such as food,' clothing, 
arras, etc.) serving for the equipment and mainten- 
ance of an army, a ship ; occas, of a household, etc. 
Cf. Marine stores. 

2636 in Uymer Foedera (1735) XX. 126 The King, .grant- 
eth to John Wells, the Office of Clerk and Keeper of all his 
Majesty’s Stores and Storehouse.sat‘Deptford Strond, Chat- 
ham, [etc.]. 166^ Act 16 Chas. Jl^ c. 5 § 4 Whereas diverse of 
his Maje.styes Stores and Ammunition pertaining to his Navy 
and Shippmg^or Service thereof are imbezilled and filched 
away. 1736 Centl* Ma^. VI. 443 Ordnance and Stores sent 
by his Majesty's C)rder in Council, dated April 3, 2735. 2802 
C. J AMES /l/////.2?/c/.,.S“/i>r(rx,il////V«/y,areprovisions, forage, 
arms, clothing, ammunition, &c. 2845 Disraeli Sybil v. vi, 
Now dark streets of frippery and old stores, now market- 
places of entrails and carrion. 1846 A, Young Naut. Diet. 
324 Stores of a vessel, the ropes, sails, provisions and other 
outfit with which she is supplied. iSysJowErr/’/a/o (ed. 2) 
III, 683 The docks were full of triremes and naval stores, 
2889 Mrs. Haweis Art of Honsekeejiing 92 Hints for the 
StorcToom. It is better to give out stores daily than weekly, 
and weekly than monthly. 

i* 2 . Live stock, ,In later use chiefly in phrases 
young, old store. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2447 Bot fra pair store \v.rr. stor, stoor] 
bigan to sprede pe pastur pam bigan to kn^e. c 1375 Ibid, 
15x7 (Fairf.) lobal was hLs eldest sone stoer of fee be dalt 
wip. CX386 Chaucer Prol. 598 Hislordes..swyn, his hors, 
his stoor, and his pultrye, Was hoolly in this Reues gouern- 
yng. a 2440 Sir Degreif. 72 Grett herdus in the playnus 
'Wyth muchelle Ume store. 1530 Palscr. 276/2 Store of 
horses, monture. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot,, Cosmogr, 
Albion \i\\. xxxiii, Merchand with (^athnes lyis 

Sutherland, ane proffitable cuntre baiih for store and cornis. 
2538 Elyot Diet., A rtuentunt, store of horse or nete. Ibid., 
Pecuaria, store of catcll. 2552 Robinson tr. RTore's Utopia 
1.(2895) 55 After farmes pluckyd downe, and husbandryde- 
cayed, ther is no man that passyih for the breadyng of yonge 
stoore [L. non. suntqui feeturam curenC], 1590 R, Payne 
Brief Descr. Iretanxi (1841)13 Swine will not befullgrowen 
before they be two yceits old ; so tbe first yeere you can 
kill but your old store. 2596 Dalrymple tr. LesUPs Hist, 
Scot, I. 49 Marr..rache in store and pastoral. J, 

Wallace Descr, Orkney vL (1693) 16 Eaglets] or Earns, and 
Gleds are here in plenty, and very harmful! to the young 
store- 2607 Dryden Firg, Georg, iv. 795 Four Heifars from 
his Female Store be took. 

•pS. A body of persons. Obs* 

23., E* E. Aim. P. A, 847 And pa3 vch day a store he 
feche. Among vus commez non oper strot ne str>’f. 0x460 
TowneleyMysi. xiL 457 Ye arof tbe old store. It semys you, 
Iivys. 1563 A. Neville in B. Googfs Eghgs (Arb.) 23 By 
this alone Tbe olde renowmed Stoore Of Auncient Poets 
lj*ue. 


■4. Sufficient or abundant supply (^f something 
needful), + Hence (more fully, great, good store'), 
abundance, large number or quantity (of something 
whether desirable or not). 

Proverb, Store is no sore, i.e. abundance doe.s no harm. 
1472 Ripley Comp. Atch. xii. viii. in Ashm. (1652) 186 For 
wyse storeys no sore, 1500-20 Dunbar 

xiv. 59 Sic stoir of vyce, sa mony wlttis vnwyce Within this 
land was nevir hard nor sene. 2568 Grafton Citron* 11.202 
He helped forwarde that good store of forfeites and fines 
were gatiiered into the kingis treasury. 2570-6 Lambardb 
Peramb. {1826) 121 They [the Danes] armed more store 
of chosen souldiers and entrM the River of Thamise with 
five & thirtie Saile. c 2572 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 1907 I. 
63 Store makes no sore. 1594 Plat yetoell-ho* 11. 8 Ships. . 
are pestred.. with exceeding store of mice. 2598 Hakluyt 
Foy, I. 54 In certaine places thereof are some small store of 
trees growing, but otherwise it is altogether destitute of 
woods. 2612 Two Noble K. 1. iii. 6 Store never hurtes good 
Gouernours. 2625G.SANDVS Trav.'2^Q Hereabout are great 
store of Tarantulas: a serpent peculiar to this coimtrey, 
1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxii. 79 Having first given 
orders to his J unks to shoot continually at the town . . wnere- 
soever they perceived any store of people assembled. 2659 
Hammond Ps. xxxviii. Annot. 206 Applying the words to his 
streights in general, store of which it is certain he had. 2677 
Wood Life (O.H.S.) U. 372 Great storeof snow fell that 
day. 170S tr. Bosmads Guinea x8o Plunder is their chief 
aim, instead of which they often get good store of blows. 
17x2 Motteux 2nd Pt* Quix. xliii. (1749) IV. 62 You can’t 
eat your cake and have your cake j and store's no sore. 2759 
R. Brown Compl. Farmer 44 This kind must have great 
store of food, 1844 Thackeray Box of Novels Wks. 1899 
XIII. 415 Think of all we owe Mr. Dickens, . .the store of 
happy hours that he has made us pass. 2853 ^1* Arnold 
Scholar Gypsy \x. Oft thou hast given them store Of flowers. 
+ b. Plenty ; abundance (of food or necessaries). 
2560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 55 b, Y® common people 
leaving theyr daily labor, toke such things as they neded of 
others y t had store. 1590 Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. B 4 b. 
Riches (Saladyne) is a great royalty, & there is no sweeter 
phisick than store. ^2642 Fuller etc. Abet Rediv., Cry. 
naeus (1651) 536 Christ, as in life, so He in death is store. 
(= L. Christ us ut in vita, sic quoque morte lucrum est.\ 
27x2 Pope Temple Fame 450 Of loss and gain, of famine 
and of store. 2712 Swift Fable Midas 49 By starving in 
tbe Midst of Store, As t’other Midas did before. 

+ c. In (great, good) Store: in abundance. Obs. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso vif. xxv, It was a fountaine from the Ru- 
ing stone. That powred downe clcere streames, in noble store. 
X607 Topsell Fottrf* Beasts tyj There is no region or 
countrey in the world, where these are not bred in some 
store, as shall be declared aftenvarde in the particular dis- 
course of euery kind of Dogges. 1621 tr. Ir. A ct 28 Hen. FT, 
c. 3 Whereas tbe theeues and euil doers encrease in great 
store. 2700 S. L. tr. Frykes Foy, E, Ind. 288 Goals are in 
good store here. 

d. Used advb. or as postpositive or i)redicative 
adj, « ‘ in store*, in plenty, abundant(ly). Also 
good, great store. Now arch* and dial. 

2569 Preston Cambises 858 (Manly) The poets wel, in 
places store, of my might doo expresse. 2577 Hanmer 
Anc,^ Eccl, Hist., Evagr. v, xix. 500 Then there were 
capliues great store, and cbeape inough. 2578 T. N. /n 
Commend. Lyte's Dadoens, Till Rembert he, did sende 
additions store, a 2586 Sidney Ps, xxv. xi, Behold my foc'^, 
what stoare they be. 2604 E. GfnxMSTONE] \x,fcostds 
Hist. Indies in, xxii. 187 Peru doth surpasse it in one 
thing, which Is wine, for that there growes store, and 
good. CX620 Women Saints 24 And whereas no Saints 
want enulous enemies, as our Sauiour had store, and [etc.]. 
16x9 J. Taylor (Water P.) Kicksey Winsey B 5 b, Your 
stockes arc poore, your Creditors are store, Which God in- 
crease, and decrease, I implore.^ x6*^ Capt. Smith Fir- 
ginia v. 270 Numbers of Mulberies, wild Oliue-trees store. 
1648 Milton Ps. Ixxxviii. 9 For cloy’d with woes and trouble 
store Surcharg'd my Soul doth lie. 1650 B. DiscoUiminium 
13 We shall have as many changes as my Mare bath 
paces, and she hath pretty store. 1^3 Ray youm. LoxvC. 
5 In..Bruges.,are no more than seven Parish (Churches, but 
of Monasteries or Religdous Houses, .good store, 60 accord- 
ing to Golnitz. 1694 J. Clayton Acc. Firginia in Phil. 
Trans. XVIII. 225 Wolves there are great store, 27x8 
Pope //;W ix. 62 Ships thou hast store. 2820 Scott Lady 
of L, in. i, The race of yore. .Told our marvelling boy- 
hood legends store, Of their strange ventures. 2830 James 
Damley iv. 1, 60 There might be seen the inimitable ham 
of York, with manifold sides of bacon,., and cheeses store. 
285s Whitby Gloss. s.v., *He likes the situation good store,* 
i that is, very much, 

6 . A person’s collective possessions; accumulated 
goods or money, d* To gather to store ; to hoard 
up money. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne6i 27 He gadred vn-to store 
fast, ^at hys purs he fyllcd at Jtc last. 2596 Shaks. Merck, 
F , I. iii. 54 Sky, I am debating of my present store, And by 
the neere gessc of my memorie I cannot in>*tanlly raise vp 
the grosse Of full three thousand ducats. 2625 Chapman 
Odyss. XI. 226 Or if my store My wife had kept together. 
2693 Dryden Persius vi, 183 Increase thy Wealth, and 
double all thy Store. 2700 — Ovids Met, vni. Baucis ef 
Phil. 34 Though little was their Store, Inur’d to Want, their 
Poverty they bore. 1753 Miss Collier Art Torment, n, iu 
III If you brinp no fortune to j'our husband, you should be 
as insolent as if you had increased his store by thousands. 
*779 J: Newton Olney Hymns 11. Iviii, 252, I envy not the 
worldling's store. If Christ and heav’n are mine. 

b. transf. a.n6.fg. 

1684 Dryden To Mem, Mr. Oldham xx O early ripe 1 to 
thy abundant Store What could advancing Age have added 
more? 2697 — Firg. Georg, lu, 482 The salacious Goat 
encreases more; And twice as largely yields her milky 
Store. 2770 G0LDS.M. Des. Fill. 59 for him light labour 
spread her wholesome store. 

t 6 . Something precious ; a treasure. Obs, (steh), 

2420 in 26 Pol. Poems ix. xSi And arrayc 30W wel herfore 


To resceyue god, Boure soules store. 2423-30 Lvdo. CUran. 
Troy I. 2114 It sutelh nat a womman lyue alone; It is nd 
stor but hri haue more \>an oon. Abraham's Sacrif, 

216 in Non-Cycle Mysi. Plays (1909) 32 She was' wont to 
calle me hir tresoure and hir store. 

b. In various phrases with the sense ‘ to value 
esteem, prize; make account of ' ; f 7 b tell, make 
holdy set (great, litlle, no) store of (obs.) ; f to set at 
(imtch, little) store (obs.) ; to set (great, etc.) store 
by, to f put, set (great, etc.) store upon* 

c 2386 CJhaucer Wife's Prol* 203 And by my fey I lolde of 
it no stoor They had me yeuen hir gold and hir tresoor. 
c 2400 Beryn 4 For hem l>at hold no store Of wisdom. 14x3 
in 26 Pol. Poems xii, 28, 1 wolde set hit at lylel store, c 2440 
Lvdg. Horse, Goose ^ Sheep 440 But here this sheepe..Scl 
litill stoor of swerd or Arwis keene, c 2460 TowneUy Myst, 
III, 92 me he settis no store. 2525 Bernbks From. 
II. c, [xevi.] 293 They wolde make no stoore of hym, 2540 
Palscr. Acolasius i. i, D iv, If thou,, set any store by thy 
belth, 2553 Brende Q. Curtius Q iii, If I shoulde make a 
little store of them, for whome 1 had done so muche [L. r/, 
in quos tarn magna contuleram, viliores mihi factrem\ 
2562 T. Hoby tr. CastigUone's Courtyer iv. (1577) ^ ivi 
deserued not to haue anye more store made of him. 1569 
Undekdowne Hetiodorus iv. 59 And therefore 1 should lose 
that I setle moste stoare by. 2600 W. Watson 
(1602) 159 They (the Jesuits] make no more store of a man 
or woman’s life,,. then they do of the death of a dogge or 
a mouse, 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 108 
Those Medicines which will do the greatest Feats are least 
Store set by. 2768 Sterne Sent, foum.^ Starling (lyil) 
II. 36 The bird bad little or no store set by him. 2797 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl UZij) III. 241 The pre- 
cious metal, on which they set so high a ^tore. x86o Ruskik 
Unto this last iv. § 61 Much store has been set for centuries 
upon the use of our English classical education. 2862 
Latham Channel Isl. iii. xiv. (ed. 2) 331 Upon the Icelandic 
sagas many haveput greatstore. 1876 Fav.zxAMiNonn.Cong. 
(ed. 2) 1. App. 674 The reader will not be inclined to set much 
store by the authority of Osbern. 2895 Lazv Times XCIX. 
546/2 Students.. though they may attend classes.. do not 
rely on or.. set much store by them. 1908 J. B. Mayor in 
Expositor July 29 She sets more store by her own vow than 
by tbe promise of the Messiah, 

t c. To stand (a person) /;/ store : to be valuable 
to. Obs* 

7 2463 Paston Lett. (290^) IV. 65 It shuld stand ine in gret 
stoher if it myglh be do closly and sueriy. 

7 . A Stock (of anything material or immaterial) 
laid up for future use. Phrase, to lay in a store, 

2487-8 Ree. St. Mary at Hill (2905) 137 Beside this Ther 
is spente of your stoor, in lathes, xxiij c. 2573-80 Tusser 
Husb, (2878) 53 Thresh barite thou sbalt, for chapman to 
malt. Else thresh no more but for thy store. ^ 2600 Shaks. 
Sonn, xxxvii.8 For whether beauty, birth, or wealth or wit, 
..Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 1 make my love en- 
grafted to this store. 1735 Watts Logie (1736) 72 You., 
will obtain a rich Store of proper Thoughts and Arguments 
upon all Occasions. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VIII. 54 
Their leaves must be gathered., and kepi in a dry place, if 
it be necessary to lay in a store. 2808 Scott in Lockhart 
]. \* 45 My desk usually contained a store of most miscel- 
laneous volumes. 2842 Thackeray Ct. Hoggarty Diam. 
xii, All day she sat working at a little store, of caps and 
dresses for the expected stranger, 1843 Loudon Suburban 
Hort, 407 The greater part of the nourishment to the seeds 
being furnished by the store laid up in the plant. 284s 
James At^oJi Neil ii, Whenever I have an opportunity 
I lay in a store in my own stomach for the journey. 2875 
Manning Mission Holy Ghost Pref. p. ix, I'hese united 
would make a precious store for students and for preachers. 
i88x S, P. Thompson in Jmt.Soc. Arts XXX'. 31/2 A piece 
of coal represents a store of energy. So does a bag of 
hydrogen gas. So does a piece of zinc. 

f b. The stock of a tradesman ; the tools, etc, 
of a tvorkman. Obs, 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. vi. § 16 As if wee should iudge 
or construe of the store of some excellent lewellcr, by that 
only which is set out toward the streetc in his Shoppe. lOiS 
E. S. Bntain's Brtss A 3, Thirdly, the particulars of her 
Carpenters store ; and of her Stewards store. . 

c. collect, plural. Stocks, reserves ; often in im* 
material sense, treasures, accumulated resources. 

2520 Coventry Leet Bk. 674 A veu was takon by the said 
Maier and bis brethern what stores of all Maner of Corne, 
and what nombre of people was then within tbe said CB®* 
.2^7 Dryden Firg. Past.wx.gb Lavish Nature laughs, ana 
strows her Stores around. 2697 VQTT2.a A niiq. Greece w. 
i. (1725) 262 To fasten to some Part of their Body the most 
precious of all their Stores. 2699 T. Baker Reft. Learn. 
Pref. A 2 b, And then it must be done by re.isons borrow a 
from the Stores of Learning. 2748 Gray Alliance x4 I”* 
struction on the growing Powers Of Nature idly 
her Stores. 1780 Mirror No. 80 An author, who. .has addea 
to the stores of natural history the following vc/y curious 
facts. 2807 Crabbe Par. Reg. ni. 388 Then we 
turn an anxious look From trunks and chests, and Hk it on 
her book.. ; And then once more, on all her stores, [ook 
round. 1854 Poultry Chron. 11. 65 If they can climb these 
glorious hills, ..lay in stores of health and fresh air [ctc.J. 

8, Storage, reserve, keeping. Now somewhat 

rare. Phr. to keep (young animals) for store : cL 
13 c and 9. * 

1487-S Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 135 Item, for mefld]^? 
of ij olde lockes with the keyes for stor. 255S EdeW De- 
cades (Arb.) iio Certcine fruites. .wbiche they rcscrue for 
store as wee doo chestnuttes. c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. xi. 9 
(hose whom Nature hath not made for store, Harsh feature- 
less and rude, barrenly perish. 26*5 B. Jonson Staple fj 
N, v. vi, The vse of things is all, and not the Store. 203® 
R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 3 Base wares get no 
value by Store. 26^ Milton P.L. vi. 5Js-Sul|)hurousana 
Nitrous Foame.,they reduc'd To blackest grain, and into 
store conveyd. 2707 Mortimer 285 Some esteem them 

(he best Pigs to keep for Store that suck the firmest 
Teats, 2822 Regul. ^ Orders Army 26 It is their duty 
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to control., the Issue, and Deliverj’inlo Store, of all Articles 
of Camp Equipage. 2859 Rcext: Brittany 6 Two boxes of 
chemicals, one for use and the other for store. 

b. In store I in resen'e, laid up for future use. 
Hence (of events or conditions in the future) in 
store forx awaiting (a person). 

c 1386 CiiAUccR Cterk'‘s Prot, 27 Youre tennes, youre co- 
lours, and jmure figures, Kcepe hem in stoor, til so be that 
ye cndite Heigh style. C242X in z6 Pot. Poems xix. 13 
Man! ispelaftnoloueinstore? x^f^yKavatAcc.Hen.Vl't 
(1896) 224 Wheles in store Shodd iiij pair Bare xiij pair. 
X53S CoVRRDALE Iso. xxxvii. 30 ThIs yeare shall thou eaie 
that^is kepte in sloare, &: the next 3'eare soch as groweih 
of himself, 2550 Crowixv^/^. 712 For unlesse ye re- 
pent, God hath vengcaunce in store. 2590 Spekser F. Q. 
n. X. 20 Then for her sonne..was young,. .In her owne 
hand the crowne she kept in store, Till typer yeares he 
raught. 1651 Hobbes Zeviath. iii. xl. 255 They alwaies 
kept in store a pretext, either of Justice, or Religion, [eta]. 
2657 in ycniey Atom. (1907) 1 shall be confident that 

Heaven^ hath a perticuler blessing in store formee and for 
my family. ^ 273* Berkulev Atciphr. vi. | 5, I have so 
many objections in store you are not to count much upon 
getting over one. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. iii, I. 306 
r.ote^ It was determined.. that a hundred and se\'enty thou- 
sand barrels of gunpowder should constantly be kept in 
store. 2857 Dickens Vorrit i. xxxv, What such surprise 
can be in-store for me? 2874 /’rmr/i 25 Apr. 280/2 Better 
days are in store for men and husbands. 1913 Willcock 
Sirfl. Vane iv. 56 Nothing but humiliation -wzs in store 
for Vane. 

9 . A sheep, steer, cow or pig acquired or kept 
for fattening. (From the attributive use 13 c., to 
which quot. 1620 may belong.) 

1620 Iftv. If^m. Totter in Essex Rev. (2907) XVI. 206, x 
slot and a cowbullocke iij^j x*. 2776 A. young Tour Iret. 
(1780) I. 45 Pigs. Bought in stores in September, at 75. to 
205. each. 28x2 Examiner 7 Sept. 564/2 Fat stock rather 
cheaper, but stores, with the exception of pigs, still dearer, 
'x^i^Hisi.yohtiDecastro'Vt.x^ Take my brother hisrent.. 
and you may set out in the morning to fetch the stores., it is 
mypositiveorderthatnogoadsbeused. 2844 yrnl.R.Agric. 
Soc.V, I. 74 The practice with regard to feeding pigs. .is to 
put up early in the spring some strong storesof twelve-months 
old. 2874 Ranken Domin. Australia xiii. 233 They then, if 
‘stores \ pass to the rich salt-bush country of Riverina. 2890 
* R. Boldrevvood * Col. Refomner xx, 1 have to meet a man 
about a largish lot of stores that we’re dealing over. 1898 
Morris Austral Eng.^ Siore^ a bullock, cow, or sheep 
bought to be fattened for the market, Scotsman 3 Apr. 
7/3 Stores met a fair trade, and fat cattle brought satisfac- 
tory returns. 29x1 Daily Hcivs x May 6 May is the month 
..when the paddock is alive with frolicsome little pigs, fast 
growing into ‘stores* 

f 10 . Means for storing, receptacles for storage. 

Naval Acc, Hen. Vlt (1896) 223 Store for cranes & 
g>’iines..lj chestes. 

IL A place where stores are kept, a warehouse 5 
a storehouse. Also jig, 

2667 ^fiLTOH P, L, vii. 226 The golden Compasses, pre- 
par'd In Gods Eternal store, to circuruicribe This Universe. 
X707 J. Logau in Penn Logan Corr. (1872) 11.232 We arc to 
have a good store there to put thy goods in. 27^5 Johnson. 
2828-32 Webster, a storehouse ; a magazine, a ware- 
house. Nothing can be more convenient than the stores on 
Central wharf in Boston. 2899 \Vestm, Gas, 24 Aug. 5/1 
The structure was used as a military hay and fodder store. 
X9XX Sir Earl Clarendcm xx. II. 159 Her naval 

stores and arsenals were equipped with careful industry*. 
12 . A place where merchandise is kept for sale. 

a. Chiefly U.S. and colonial. In early use, a 
shop on a large scale, and dealing in a great variety 
of articles (see quot 1S08). Now, the usual U. S, 
and colonial equivalent for Shop sb. 2, Phr. to 
keep, tend store. 

' 2740 Pennsylv. Gaz. 24 Apr, 4/2 At his store opposite the 
George in Arch Street, 2752 Ibid. 25 June 4/3 Where 
Mr. Samuel Burge kept store, 2737 Washington Lett, 
Writ. 2889 I. 490, I.,beg the favor of j*ou to choose me 
, .as much thread as is necessary in Mr. Lewis’ Store, if 
he has them. If not, in Mr, Jackson's. 277* Boston Gaz. 
23 Nov. (Thornton s. v. Tend) A person that can tend Store, 
or wait on a private Gentleman. jBoS Ashe Trav. 1. 40 It 
£Pittsburg] possesses upward of forty retail stores. Ibid. 
fooUn., The common name for the places of sale in America 
and the colonies; differing from shops in being generally 
•larger, and always dealing in a vast variety of articles. 
4836 [Mrs, Traill] Backw. Canada 124 A store is. . nothing 
better than what we should call.. at homea ‘general shop*. 
1844 * Jon. Slick’ High Life N. York I. 2 They told me 
that be kept store away do%vn Pearl street. 285x Mrs. 
Meredith Over the Straits II. 41 Some tolerably good 
‘stores * (as we designate those colonial Shop'^of-all-work). 
et 2872 in Scheie De Vere Americanisms 642 He wanted to 
write up books, to tend store, or do anything to m.ake an 
honest living. 2875 W. McIlwraith Guide to IPigiownsh. 
43 Here are two or three little groceiy stores. x'QZo Austral. 
Toum tf Country Jrnl. 14 Feb. 314/4 This great city (of 
the future) is yet unbuilt, except one public-house and a 
store, blacksmith’s shop, and very small telegraph and post 
office. X907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters o/Tsavo 1. ii 
[Mombasajhas several excellent stores where almost any- 
thing, from a needle to an anchor, may readily be obtained. 

b. In Great Britain from about 1850, the word 
has been current in the designation co-operative store, 
denoting the shop in which a co-operative trading 
society exposes goods for sale (originally to its own 
members only, but now usually also to the outside 
public). Now commonly in plural (‘ The Stores ’), 
applied esp. to the establishment* of any of the 
larger London co-operative 'societies, which con- 
sists of a number of departments, each dealing in a 
separate class of goods. In imitation of this use. 


the plural (' — s Stores’, ' — & Co.’s Stores’) is 
often adopted as the designation of a trading estab- 
lishment resembling * The Stores * in extent and in 
inultifariousness of business. 

1852 Isee Co-operative a.], 2863 Sat, Rev. sx Jan. 79/2 
The first development of the principle which obtained con- 
siderable results was the Co-operative Store. 2882 St. 
yames's Mag, XL. 389 Ladies of highest rank and fashion 
struggling through crowds of ill-clad people at the Stores. 
28S9 AIrs. Ha WEIS Art of Housekeeping (yj These materials 
are Iwught infinitely cheaper at the Stores, than at the 
chemists. Mod. I know nothing about local prices; I deal 
at the Stores. 

pt. const, as sing. 29x4 Times 28 Aug., The head of a great 
stores has explained to a representative of The Times some 
of the difficulties with which (etc.]. 

13 . attrib, *(* a. with the sense * of the nature of 
store * hoarded up Obs. rare. 

a 1626 Bacon Atk't. Holy War Misc. Wks, (1629) 200 Of 
this Treasure, it is true, the Gold was Accumulate, and 
Store Treasure, for the most part, 2633 T, James Yoy. 57 
Wee made bags of our store shirts. 

b. Designating a receptacle, repository, depot or 
transport for stores or supplies, as store-back, -bag, 
-box, -cage, -cask, -cellar, -chamber, -city, -closet, 
-cupboard, -drawer, -loft, -place, -pond, -shed, -tent, 
-tub, -vat', store-boat, -craft, -sloop, -vessel, etc. 
Also Storehouse, STORE-Rooif. 

^ 2839 Ube Diet. Arts 406 Discharging the purified spirit 
into the *store.back. 1730 J. Southall TVrii/. Buggs so, 

I open’d my *Store-Bags, took out one Piece of Beef, some 
Biscuits and a Bottle of Beer, 2822 J. Woods Ttuo Yrs.* 
Resid. Illinois 87 TTie master of the *btore.boat. had 
freighted his boat with store-goods and fruit. 2898 Daily 
News 26 Aug. 5/2 These store-boats will be towed by the 
British gunboats to everycamp which we form near the Nite^ 
2826 Samouelle Direct. Collect. Insects 4* Crust. 68 *Store 
Boxes. 2677 N. Cox Genii. Rear. iii. 60 If you would know 
whether your Canar>--bird be in health before you purchase 
him, take him out of the ^Store-oige, and put him in a clean 
Cage alone. 2773 Genii, fling. XLIH. 515 Two men.. at- 
tempting to go dow-n a ladder intoa large *store-cask, in order 
to clean it, were immediately suffocated. xSsSAct Comnno. 
c. 19 (1658) 453 The. .Store-houses, Ware-houses, *Stoie- 
cellars, .of every Vintner or Retailer. 2624 in Archxotogia 
XLVill. 248 In the *Storechamber. 26x2 Bible 2 

viii. 6 All the *store-citics (i Kings \x. 29 cities of store] 
that Solomon had, and all the charet-citles. 2825 T. Hook 
Passion Sf Princ. v, The. .key of the *store-closet. 2796 
W. Vaughan Exatn.-j Coal-barges. .converted iiuo floating 
*store-craft, in order to save theexpense of wharfage, 2903 
Kath. Tvnak Hon. Molly xxix. 308 The •store-cupboard, 
the linen-closet, the china-closet. x&53 Ruskis Sesame 
§ 36 One of the newspaper paragraphs which 1 am in the 
habit of cutting out and throwing into my *store-drawer. 
x6x2in Autifuaryix^o6)^Lll.ig/x Imprimis in the •Store 
lofte foure iron wrags ..and other olde iron and lumber. 1852 
Hanna Ment. Dr. Chalmers IV, 401 An old des^ted tan- 
nery whose upper storeloft, approached from wdihout by 
a flight of projecting wooden stairs, was selected. 2507 
Reg. Privy Seal Scot. I. 223/1 Al and rindri bis and tharts 
landis, ..stedynnis, *storc placts, prangis, lelc.]. 2B79 Lo. 
Coleridge in E. H. Coleridge 4- Cffrr. (1904) IJ. 238 
To treat it [a chapel] as a store-place for tools and ladders. 
2708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4453/3 Large •Store-ponds, and Sun- 
ponds for making of Bnnc. 2879 Castle Laxuo/Ratmg 
76 They were rateable for a *siore.5hcd, 2776 Mickle ir. 
Camoens' Lusiad\xi\xeA..^.7\, Here the •store-sloop, now 
of no farther service, tvas burnt by order of the admiral. 
1870 RouUedge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 592 \ *store-tent where 
most of the Iron Barkers bought their groceries. 2845 G. 
Dodd Brit, Maniif.VI. 127 The paint.. is conveyed into 
•store-tubs. -2826 Vintner'stBrewedseXc. Guide 122 *Store 
vats. .for keeping beer till wanted for sale. 1792 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 85 To moor a *store- vessel in the neighbour- 
bo<xI of the rocks. 

C. Designating animals kept for breeding or as 
part of the ordinary stock of a farm, also animals 
bought lean to be fattened; as store beast, btdlock, 
cattle, cow, pig, sheep, sow, slock, swine ; store- 
farm, a farm on which cattle are reared, a stock 
farm ; also store-farmer, -farming, -master. 

1602 Inv. in Collect, Archxol. (18631 IL iix One sow and 

II store .pigges. x68x Yuoif:\.flIeth.Crecex\. 245 ’Tis better 
like store-cattle to be kept lean and hungry, than with the 
fatt^ ox to tumble in flowery meadows. 1683 Lond. Gas. 
No. 1872/4 Ten Scotch Store- Bullocks. 2733 \y. Ellis 
Chiltem 4* Vale Famt. 353 If they are eat off wdth Store- 
sheep, 1764 in flforison's Diet. Dreis. <1806) XXXIIl. 
145x2 The said William Porteous, and others, store-masters 
and tenants in the parishes of Lcsmaliago, (etc.]. 2772 A nn. 
Reg. xxo/x The mortality has been as great in most of the 
other store-farms. 2787 Winter Syst.Husb. 227 Stale meat 
..should be cleared out, and given to store swine. 2801 
FarmeVs fliag, Apr.220 'ITie sheep-graziers or store masters, 
who occupy much of the bigher^ns of the country, 1808 
Forsith Beauties Scot, V. 271 The store-farmer, who rears 
the sheep. 18x5 Hist, yohn Dccastro IV. 13 A journey of 
forty miles to bring home a lot of store beasts to take place 
of the fat lot which bad beenjost sold. 2822 W. J. Napier 
{title), A Treatise on Practical Store- Farming. ^ 2823 E. 
^iooR Suffolk Words, Store, applied to a domestic animal, 
especially to a sow, means one kept for breeding. ‘A store 
sow.* 2844 Stephens Bk, Farm II, 72 ITie store-sheep 
in Scotland— that is, the ewc-boggs— are alwaj-s fed as fully 
as the wether-hoggs which are intended to be fattened. 
2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Store-master, the tenant of 
a store farm, that is, a sheep walk in Scotland. 1885 Mrs. 
C, Praed Head Stat.'x.'nx. I.283 Oh, we are not fit for any- 
thing but store<attIe; we are all blady grass and bngalow 
scrub, 290X Scotsman 3 Apr. 7/3, 191 fat cattle, 4S6 store 
cattle, 76 fat sheep, 120 store sheep. 

d. U.S. and colonial. In sense * of or ^longing j 
to a store or shop*, aa store-book, -boy, -girl, -rent’ 

‘ purchased or purchasable at a store *, as store \ 


hoots, clothes, goods, skirts, sugar, tea } store pay 
(see quot. 1848). Also Storekeeper. ; 

*74* Tatlfer eta Narr. Georgia 29 And we may safely 
affirm (and appeal to the Store-Book'^ for the Truth ofit) 
that [eta]. 2800 PuH. Acts £/.5‘.6th Congr. i. a 57 § i Ihe 
expense of the navy store at Philadelphia, comprising 
storekeeper’s salary, clerk hire, store rent [eta]. 2822 J. 
Woods Two Y rs’. Resid. Illinois 75*111^6 were twelve tons 
of store-goods (on board], 2840 Maury in Mrs. Corbin Life 
(1888) 33 A shop-boj*, or as xvt szy in the West, a store-boy. 
2848 Bartlett Diet. Amer. App. 411 Store pay, payment 
made for produce orotber articles purchased, by goods from 
a store, instead of cash. 2B59 kbid. (ed. 2) 453 Store clothes, 
store goods, clothing or other articles purchased at a store, 
as opposed to those which are homemade. 2872 Schele de 
Vere Ameidcanisms 206 Store-sugar, or sugar made from 
the cane. Ibid. It was soon discovered that store-tea 
was all over the interior of the countiy the name for genuine 
tea. 2876 Besant & Rice Golden Butterfly xxxi, A sto\*e. 
pipe hat, store boots, and go-to-meetin’ coat, i^x Century 
Diet. S.V., Store teeth (humorously used tor false teeth). 

e. pertaining to ‘ the Stores * (see 12 b), as store 
price. 

^ 2889 Mrs. Haweis AH Housekeeping xx$ The calculation 
is based on the prices of the best London tradesmen [eta]... 
West-end dairj’man, fruiterer, greengrocer, and fishmonger; 
baker and grocer (Store prices). 


Store (stooi), V. Forms : 4 stoore, 6 stoaxe, 
7 Sc. stoir, stor, 3- store ; pa.pple. 3-4 istored, 
4-5 ystored, -id. [Aphelic var. of Astobe v., a, 
OF. estore-r to build, establish, furnish, stock, 
fortify, restore L. ittsiaurdre, whence Ikstauea- 
TJON. Cf. Ekstore, Instore vbs. Sense 4 is prob, 
a new formation on Store jA] 

1 . irons. To furnish, supply, stock (a person, 
place, etc.) with something. 

2264 Pol. Songs (Camden) 70 The Kyng of Aleroaigne.. 
Brohte from Alemajme mpny son gost to store Wyndesore. 
c 1275 Lay. 13412 Alle bine castles ich habbe wel islored. 
2338 R. BRUNNEC4rifff.(x8xo) x6o Isaac did it store, lo hold 
for luo 3ere. c 2386 Chaucer Skipm. T, 273 Certein bcestes 
bat 1 moite beye To stoore with a place bat is cures, e 1450 
St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 2788 He telht before bat an eele snld 
him store. 2530 Palscr. 737/2 I have storyd my parkes and 
my pondes, 2586 Ferne Bias. Genirie 226 That noble 
famiiie. .stored the crowne of England, well nigh the space 
of foure hundreth yeares. a 2595 Southwell Si. PetePs 
Compl, (1602) IS Sweet volumes stoard with learning fit for 
Saints. 2595 Shaks. fokn v. iv. x, 1 did not tbinke the 
Kingsostor'd with friends, a 2662 Fuller Worthies, Wilts 
255 After he bad stored himself with home-bred laming. 
2720 De Foe Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 59 We stored our- 
selves.. with fle^h and roots. 172a N. Blundell Diary 
(1895) 187, 1 sent two Dox. yong Pigeons to Mr, Plumhe lo 
Store his Dove-Coat, 1837-40 \V, Irving Wolfert's R., 
Mountjoy (1855) 69 These studies.. store a man’smind with 
valuable facts. 2857 LrviNcsTo.sx 7>»r. Introd* 2 His 
memory was stored uith a never-ending stock of stories. 
a 1S83 J. Russell Yarrow iv, (1894) 64 Most of the 

lakes are stored with pike, perch, eels, and trout. 
absol, (for ref.) 2^3 Naval Citron. IX. 494 The Pre- 
is storing at this port, 
t b. const, of, Obs. 

ex4oo Mawdev. (1839) xix. 207 No Cylee of the World is 
so Wel stored of Schippes, as is that. 2422 Yonc'e tr. Secreta 
Secret, xiti. 142 Betbynke the that ihow be well y-storid of 
wbcie and of come. 2521 Cuylforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 59 
Where some of vs went a londe. .10 store >*5 of newe vytaylles. 
1633 C. Fare^vell Easi-Ind. Colation 42 Thevr Wives and 
Concubines (whereof they arc stored according lo theyr 
states). 2657 R- Licon Bariadoes 19 The Leeward Hands, 
..of which the Bayof Merixo (rrai/ Mexico] is well stor’d. 

+ C. To dose with (drugs or medicines). Obs. 
1722 De Fob Plagtte (2754) 36 Storeing themselves 
with such Multitudes of Pills, Potion?, and Preservatives,. . 
that they.. even poison’d themselves Mfore-hand. 

2 . a. To reinforce, provide for the continuance 
or improvement of (a stock, race, breed). Ohs, exc. 
Sc. dial, in to store the kin : see quot. j S66. 

a 2300 Cursor fli. 2940 [Lot’s daughter speak?], I think 
roan-kind sal perist be, Bot it be stord wit me and be. 2607 
TopSELL/VNr-4^fffj/r 626Thesheepe ofSpaine were of no 
reckoning til they were stored with the breed of England. 
1866 Gregor Banffsh. Gloss., Store the kin, to live; very 
often used, with a negative, of a person to appearance dying ; 
as, ‘He's unco ill; a doot he wdnna store the kiu lang*. 
2909 C. Murray Hamnaiih 50 Content gin inony towmonds 
still we’re left to store the kin. 

•bb. To produce as offspring; also, to breed, 
rear (young animals). Obs, 
z6xz H EYWOOD Golden Age iv. I, H 2, Or shall a stranger 
beare you lo your tomb^ 'When from-yxjur owne blood 
may store a Prince To do those sacred rights. x6m Orkney 
Witch Trialin County Folk-Lore (1903) lII.8oJle..stont 
never ane calff of fyftene ky be the space of ihnc ycifs, 

+ 3. To restore (what is ruined or weakened). Obs. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 189 Harald.. stored 
Herford, and closid it with kesting up of a diche {Here- 
/ordiam instaurans vallo cingii). e 2400 Destr, Troyffoj 
[.She] Storet thee to strenght & H stythe londcs. 14.- ^ f 
Warn*. (Canibr. MS.) 3S42 .4nd thorowowt my.Ionde tare 

And store ageyne, bot fome was are. , 

4. To kap in store for future use ; to collect and 
keep in reserve ; to form a store, stock or supp > 
of ; to accumulate, hoard. ^ i 

1600 Shaks. V. L. »• ^ 

Crown=3..mich 1 did store to be my 

T Geanccr Div. Lrgike no How many scedcs the sleep) 
TCDDV sto?<i 1671 Miltoh i-otrtin. 395 JI y ap.to! 

TOat ^S'iny Strength stor'd, t^x /W 

IV. 165 Sa^ stored it lies, By many a Chi^ desired. 2E» 
Keats E-e SI. Artsts -All calcs and damtics shall be 
stored there, sa^ Tesa-tsoh Dcra 50 But Dora stored 
what lillle she could saee. And seat it them by stealth. 1B74 
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L. Stethes Hours in Ltir,{xZ^‘2) I. yUt, 270 The vast accu- ' 
mulation of incohcrentfacts.. stored in a capacious memory. 
x88i S. P. Thompson in yrtil^ Soc. Arls XXX. 30/2 In the 
electric accumulator, by whicli we want to store electric 
currents, we use a chemical storage. Ibid, 32/t In an ounce 
of gunpowder is stored about 10,000 foot-pounds of energy, 
1893 D. J. Rankin Zambesi Basin xiv. 241 'I'he drink [thus 
made] is consumed immediately after its manufacture, and I 
is never stored. ^ , I 

Jig, 184* Tennyson Ulysses zg And vile it were For some 
three suns to store and hoard myself. 

absol. 1906 M, Sellers Eastland Co, (Camden) Introd. 

58 When there was a glut they stored ; when tliere was a 
scarcity they threw goods into the market. 

' b. With up, away, t in, 

1552 Huloet, Store vp, rejono. 1561 T. Hody tr, Casii^» 
Hone's Courtier I. (1577) Fiijb, U‘he true glory, that is 
stored vppe in the holy treasure of letters. x6oi Siiaks, 
All's Well II. i. Ill Many receits he gaue me, chieflie one, 
Which.. He bad me store vp,as a triple eye, Safer then mine 
owne two. 1718 Freethinker No. 89. 237 Their ^lemory 
increases by daily storing up a Variety of Knowledge. 2770 
G. White Selborne, To Pennant 22 Feb., I never could hnd 
that they stored in any winter provision, as some quadrupeds 
certainly do. x866 Set, Rev, Sept. 96/2 This curious property 
of acetate of soda enables uc, by means of it, to store up and 
recover solar heat at pleasure. 1879 Lubuock Set, Led, 1. 
JO She (a bee]., goes back to the hive, stores away her honey, 
and returns. .for another supply. x83x S. P. Thompson in 
A^<z/«rr 2 June 106/1 The currents stored upin the secondary 
battery are however not stored up as accumulations of 
electricity, xgx* J. S. M. Ward Brasses xv. 103 He stored 
them away and forgot all about them. 

0. spec. To deposit (goods, furniture, etc.) in a 
store or warehouse for temporary preservation or 
safe-keeping, 

1899 Grocery 15 May 125/3 exhibited some California 
Newtown pippins, which had been stored .sincclast Decem- 
ber, as an instance of what cold storage could do. Mod, I 
shall store my furniture and spend a year in travelling. 

6, Of a receptacle: To hold, keep, contain, have 
storage-accommodation for. 

sgiz Concise Ox/l Did.s.v,, A single cell can store 2000000 
foot-pounds of energy. 

Hence StOTing v&L sb, (also allrib,) and ppl, a, 
*494”S §1* Mary at Hilt (1905) 224 Item, for s'.orj'ng 

of the bemelight & canstikes..ijsjd, X573-80 Tusscti 
Husb. (1878) 35 No storing of pasture with ba^gcdglie lit. 
^11586 Sidney Ps, iv. vi, Whose store. .Of grain and wine 
fills sloaring place. 1667 Milton P, L, v. 324 Save what 
by frugal storing firmness gains To nourish. 2726 Leoni 
Alberti's Arehit, I. c8 a The gathering together and storing 
up the fruits of the fiarvest. 1884 Pall Malt Gas, 13 Sept, 
/x The lofts over the stable were used as a storing place for 
ay and straw, xgox Scotsman 3 Apr. 7/4 'l*hcre was a 
moderate show of storing cattle. 2907 A. C« Benson Altar 
Fire 150 What v/ould be idleness m another is for him a 
storing of forces. 

Store: scc-Stir v,, Stoky, Stour, Stower 
Stored (stolid ),/>//, a, [f. Store v, + -ed 1.] 

1 . Laid up in store ; kept in reserve as a store or 
stock ; accumulated, hoarded. 

1582 A. Hall Iliad v. 80 Sith fate no children did him 
leaue He forced w.ns his stored wealth to strangers to he- 
queaue.' 2605 Shaks. 11. iv. 264 All the stor’d Ven- 
geances of Heauen fall On her ingratefull top. 1879 W, 
•Cory Lett, Jmls, (1897) 449 The stored water on which 
one’s gardening depends. 2881 S. P, Thompson in Nature 
2 June 106/2 A dozen times as much stored energy. 1885 
Athenxum 28 Nov, 698/2 His three volumes arc the stored 
harvest of a long. .life. 2897 A llbutf s Syst, Med. IV. 609 
Only a small poriion of the stored fat in the body comes 
‘directly from that consumed with the food, 
b. with Up, away, 

2859 Lever Dav, Dunn Ixxv. 658 You., know little of the 
stored-up happiness your very name has afibrded me for 
many a day, 2890 L. C, Miall ObJ, Lessons Jr. Nature ir. 
XV. ig6 You have only to dry. . ihe plant to get back a good 
deal of ils storcd'Up energy. 2900 Everybody's Mag, III, 
581/1 Others came to ofler certain stored-away preserves. 

2. Stocked, furnished or supplied witn a store. 
Also with qualifying adv. 

1611 Bacon Ets, Creaineis KingiK (.4rb.) Walled 
Towns, stored Arcenals and Armories. 2835 J. Duncan 
Beetles (N^at, Libr.) 8r A well-stored cabinet of Coleoptera. 
2865 Lea m Mrs. Lecky Mem, Lecky (1909) 45 Your richly 
stored pages show how much there is to be learned. 288* 
'Bain James Mill vi. 277 Men of stored and cultivated 
•minds, 

+ StOTefal, a, Obs, rare~^, [f, Stoiie sb. -f 
-FUli.] Copiously supplied, opulent. 

2598 Florio, Vberifero, plentifull..ricb, store-full, fat. 

StoTeholder. 

L s= Storekkeper I. 

- 2869 Daily News 8 Sept., n»c charee of conspiracy against 
a storcholderand a foreman in the Woolwich Arsenal 
b. The possessor of a store of something. 

? nonce-use, 

2907 Saintsdury in Q. Rev, Jan. 144 That marvellous 
storcholder of Balzacian treasures, the Vicomte de Spoel- 
berch dc Lovenjoul. 

2 . A receptacle for a store of a commodity. 

28^ Pall Mall Caz. p Dec. 4/1 Upon compression, the 
gas is turned into wrought iron storcholdcrs. 

StoTehonse. [f. Store sb, + House sb.‘] 

1 . A building in which goods are stored. 

2348 MS, Ace, Exch, K, R, 470/18 m.'g Pro vna scrura 
noua empta pro hosiio del storhus vj, d. 2463 Btiry Wilts 
(Camden) 22 She to haue the storehous thcrlo toleye in hire 
^tuffe. 2526 TiNDALEL«/&tf xil.24 Which nether have stoore 
housse ncr harne. 2605 Shaks. Macb. n. iv. 34 ^Vhere Is 
Duncans body? Mard. Carried to Colniekill, The Sacred 
Store-house of his Predecessors, And Guardian of their 
Bones. 2664 Pepys Diary is July, And fine storehouses 


there are and pood docks. 1748 Attsan^s Voy, in. ii. 307 
One of these huts.. the Indians made use of for a store- 
house. 1857 Kuskin Pol, Econ. Art i. § 9 Laying up your 
wheat wbcly in store-houses for the time of famine. 2890 
Rltvys, Amer, 300 The supplies are .. delivered at the 
General Storehouse, 
b. attrib, and Comb, 

1497 Naval Aec. Hen, VI t (1896) 240 The vtter Storbousc 
Dore in theseid Ship. i54opALSGR.>^ca/a:s^Hsit.iv. Mivb, 
Now that I am become thestorcrorstorehoasekeperof this 
puissant lordc. 1548 in Fcuillcrat Revels Edw, VI (191^) 
40, ij® croked bolles fTor the store bowse dore. 2809 in 
Orders in Council Na.v, Service (t8661 I. 257 Clerk and 
Storehouse Keeper. z8z6/6iVf.26oOne Storehouse Labourer, 
1833 Ibid, TOO The first and second classes of storehouse 
labourers, wno are men charged with an important trust of 
great responsibility. x885 Ibid, (t8i8) V. 125 We would re- 
commend that Your Majesty may be graciously pleased to 
sanction the appointment of a Storehouseman (Civil rating) 
to that Ship., and to be assisted by a Yeoman of Storerooms. 
2 . transf, and Jig, Often, a store or treasury 
from which something may be obtained in plenty ; 
an abundant source (^). 

2578 Banister Hist, Man v. 72 The liuer, the shoppe or 
storehouse of bloud. 25^ Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 68 
Arcadie, storehouse of Nimphs, and nurserie of beautie. 
2590 Spenser F. Q, if. vl. 6 She.. greatly loyed merry tales 
to faine, Of which a store-house did with her remaine, 2672 
Milton P, R, il 103 My heart bath been a store-house long 
of things And sayings laid up, portending. strange events. 
2690 Locke Hum, Und, 11. x. § 2 Memory, which is as it 
were the Store-house of our Ideas. 2846 Wright Mid, 
Ages I. v. 203 The history.. published by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth opened a rich storehouse of fiction for the poets who 
followed. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Inq, \, li. 59 The 
brain. .is the siore-house of past sensations. x88i West- 
cott 8e Hort Grk, Test, Introd. § 5 Books that are pro- 
fessedly storehouses of information. 

Storekeeper (sto^ukrpw). 

1 . One who has charge of a store or stores ; one 
who superintends the receipt and issue of stores ; 
spec, an officer or official in charge of naval or 
military stores. 

1618 in J. Charnock Hist, Mar. Arehit, (iBox) 11. 238 
Under storekeepers, Chatham. 2663 Pepvs Diary 5 Mar., 
Troubling me and other friends for getting him a place (that 
is, storekeeper of the Navy at Tangier). 2704 Ciia.mder- 
layne Pres, St. Eng. ih. (ed. 21) 532 Yeoman-Sadler and 
Store-keeper. iHd. S7S Officers of Her Majesty’s Yards, 
At Chatham., .Store-keeper. 2752 Johnson Rambler Uo, 
1x3 r 8 That the best storekeeper was the mistress’s eye. 
27p8 HinozRWZLL Hist, Scarborotigh 8x Besides whom, the 
military establishment consists of R. V, Drury, Erq. Store- 
keeper; a I)arrack-Mastei*,(ctc). 2809 Lond, Citron, i July 
2/3 Mr. John Trotter, jun. the Storekeeper-General, and 
some of tne other heads of departments, have gone to Ports- 
mouth. 2838 Lytton Alice iv, v, 'I'he post of Storekeeper 
to the Ordnance. 2876 N, Amer, Rev. CXXIII. 300 A dis- 
honest store-keeper at a disiillery. 2890 Rlwys. Amer, 307 
Everything in the nature of material.. passes through the 
Store-keeper's books. 

2 . C/.S, and Colonial, A shopkeeper. 

2742 P.TAiLFRRCtc. Ahm6V<7/^/tfio7 Augusta,, is princi- 
ally if not altogether, inhabited by Indian Traders and 
^ tore-keepers. 1775 A, Burnaby Trav, 38 The chief of the 
inhabitants are storekeepers or public officers. 28x7 M. 
Birkdp.ck Notes younu Amer, (x8x6} 97 The storc-keepers 
(country shopkeepers we should call them) of these western 
towns, 2857 U. P[ysELivY) Rise Australia, etc. 421 Gee- 
long.. Richardson, S., storekeeper. 2858 SimmondS Diet, 
TradCf Store^kee/er,.. the name for a retail dealer or 
shop keeper in the Colonies, who keeps a miscellaneous 
assortment of all kinds of commodities. 2887 F. Francis 
Jun. Saddle 4- Mocassin 61 To and fro flitted a few busy 
store-clothed store-keepers and clerks. 

b. U,S, slang. An article that remains so long 
on hand as to be unsaleable. 2892 Century Did, 

Storeman (sto»'jm^). 

L A man placed in charge of stores or supplies ; 
a storekeeper, csp. in the army. 

2859 A. Griffiths //r/Z/.A/arr. (1862) 113 No. xo. .per- 
forms the general duties of storeman. 19x0 Blackw, Mag. 
Feb. 256/ 2 The accused Isoldver], a man of long service and 
excellent character, was * storeman * of his company, 

2 . A workman employed in the storage of goods. 
288^ Weekly Echo 5 Sept. (Cass.) The Question of wages 
of sbifiets and store-men has been referred to arbitration, 

' 3 . U,S, and Colonial, One who keeps, or serves 
in, a ' store ’ or * stores ^ ; a shopkeeper, shopman. 
Also storesman. 

2858 SiMMONDS Did, TradCf Storeman^ the keeper of a 
gei^ral store; a shopman, one who serves in a store. ^ 2862 
F, Sinnctt Aec.S, Australia 34 Rates of wages ohtainnble 
••Storemen, 7s. to 8s. fp-r day), i83c Macm, Mag, Feb. 
23 t /2 If the storesman is., engrossed in. .excited talk it is 
generally about a bond which wants renewing, or an ostrich, 
or some oranges or mealies, or the next clip of wool. 

Storer (stoa-raj). Also 6 stoarer, storyar, 
Sc, storour(e, -are, storrour, stourour. [f. Store 
V, and sb, -h-ERl.J 

L One who, or a thing which, stores or. keeps in 
store. 

2513 Douglas AEneis vix. ix. 23 Tirrheus thair fader was 
fee maister, and gyde Of 5tudis. flokic, bowls ; and heyrdis 
wyde. As storoure to the king, did kep and 3ime. Ibid, xii, 
Prol. 263 Welcum stourour of alkynd bestiall. 1540 Pai scr. 
Acolastus^ ir. i. liij, The stcrer of some well moneyed 
mayster .i. the keper or oucrsccr of the prouision for housc- 
holde. 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps, Ixix. xo Y» trew rule of 
Godlynesse., whereof y« church is faithful slorcr. 1640 
*1’, Bkucis Marrozu 0/ Physicke i. 55 Memory is the sure 
storer of nil things, as m a magazine. 28^ E. A. Parkes 
Prad. Hygiene 89 Sulphurous Acid Gas. — l*he bleachers in 


cotton and worsted manufactories, and sloretsrof woollen 
articles, are most exposed to this gas. 

b. One who hoards, lays by, or makes provision, 
for (a need). 

1599 Hayward jst Pi, Life Hen. IV, 59 The King in 
peace no stoarer for war. 1622 Madbe tr. Aleman's Guz- 
man dAtf, I. 26 M^ Mother was a storer, a thrifiy Wench. 

Athenxum Sept. 307/1 The coahtit is undoubtedly a 
slorcr for ihc future. 

f c. ? A partner or shareholder in a joint-stock 
undertaking. Obs, 

26*3 in Trans, Nezu Shaks, Sac. (1885) 499 The said 
Thomas Greene, .was a fellow Actor or player of and in the 
Companie..of the latequeenes Ma**® Queene Anne,,.and a 
full adventurer, storer and sharer of in and amongst them. 

d. One who stocks or peoples. 

2690 C. Nesse Hist. 4* Myst, O, <?• N, Test, 1, 125 To him 
who was the first storer of the world [sc. Adam]. 

2 . Something kept to produce a store or stock, 
a. = Standee i. ? Obs. 

1543 [see S tandee 1]. 2572.5, N.C. Munim. 24,27, Storyars. 
2670 J. Smith Eng, Improv, Reviv'd 100 About 2 ycarsafter 
tbeplantingoneoi the best plants is to be reserved asaStandil 
or Storer, 2722 Mortimer Hztsb. II. 109, 1 divided my 
Trees into three sorts, viz. first Storers, which I reckoned all 
to be that were under 12 Inches Circumference ; secondly, 
Saplings, which I called all under 24 Inches Circumference; 
and what was two Fool Circumference,.! reckoned Timber- 
trees. 279a Jrnls, Ho, Comm, 13 Feb. 234/x Storers, or 
Saplings. 

»|*b. A number of onimals kept for breeding. Ohs, 
2569 in W. H, Turner Select. Ree. Oxford |x88o) 330 They 
have put fyve swannes upon the water to be ^torer for the 
Cytye. 

store-room. 

1 . A room set apart for the storing of goods or 
supplies, esp. those of a ship or household. 

2746 P. Yorke in G. Harris Z-rf. Chanc. Hardzuicke (1847) 
II. 293 He., saw powder, shot, & bonnets distributed to them 
out 01 a store-room, whereof his Lord kept the key himself. 
2748 Anson's Voy, ni. i. 302 The Gunner’s fore store-room, 
1780 Mirror No, 93 When he gives cut the wine from the 
cellar, and the groceries from tbestorc-room. 2846 /u Young 
Naut, Did. 77 In frigates,..thc gunner's, boatswain’s, and 
carpenter’s store rooms are in the fore cockpit. 2857 Rus- 
Km Pol, Econ. rirt i. § xo You will see the good housewife 
taking pride. , in her well-dressed dish, and her full store- 
room. x886 [see Storf.house z b]. 

attrib. 1750 Blancklf.y Naval Exjos. w Storeroom 
lanterns, a triangular Light placed at the Bulk-head of the 
Boatswain and Carpenter’s Store-Rooms. 2897 * Sarah 
fjRKWot' Beth Bk. xii. (1898) 95 He Jed the way.,loihestore' 
room door, 

2 . Room or space for storage. 

2783 Justamond tr. RaynaCs Hist. Ind, IV, 457 Tobacco 
, . pays two sols six deniers per quintal to the government for 
store-room. 2887 Spans' Househ, Man. xoo II the cupboards 
are taken up to the ceiling Hne,..increased storeroom would 
b^rovideu for clothing not immediately required* 

Sto re-ship, stoTeship. A government 
ship cmployea to carry militaiy or naval stores. _ 
1693 Loud. Gas. No. 2888/3 Susanna Bomb Storcsbi^. 
2705 Ibid. No. 4187/3 This day sailed hence Her Majesty’s 
Ship the Lizard with three Store-ships. 2788 Gibbon 5 «/. 
«5- F. xivi, IV. 511 A fleet of galltes, transports, and store- 
ships, was assembled in the harbour. 1790 BeatsonW«v. 4' 
Mil. Mem. II. 66 This being the first expedition of import- 
ance that had neither store-ship, hospital-shii3, firc*ship, w 
tender, to accompany It. 2834 J, D, Lang Hist, Aec.N.S. 
Wales {1827) I. 48 His Majesty's store-ship Guardian bad 
been despatched frohi England., with a large supply of 
visions and other stores for the scUlemenL 29x5 Daily Ttl. 
24 Aug. 8/7 'I he movement of mcn-of-war, transports, and 
storeships across Baltic waters. 

Storeszaan : see STOiiEsrAK 3. 

Storey, Storeyed : see Story sh,^, Storied. 
II Storge (stpugz). Also storg6, -d, -e, -O0| 
-60, -60, [Gr, OTop^j related to artpyety to have 
natural affeclion to, to love.]" Natural affection; 
usually, that of parents for their offspring, 

2637 BASTWicKZ7yrtWl.11/1 We must be louing progcni* 
tors & although they doc ex officio abandon and renounce, 
both honesty and storge at once, yet we may not. 1764 i. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. vi. (1765) 463 The Storgee m the 
parent might be ob-erved towards their young. 2809 K- 
Cumberland John.de Lancaster I, 23 'ihe blorgec, or 
natural affection of mj' daughter-in-law towards her jptant. 
2B35 Kirby Habits 4- Inst, Anim. ll.xviij. 258 But first, i 
must say something of that Storge, or Insrincuye aficction, 
which is almost universally exhibited by females for tncir 
progeny. 2850 Thackeray Pendennis I. ii, 1 could have., 
adored in her the Divine beneficence in endowing us wiio 
the maternal storgi, which,. sanctifies the history of man- 
kind. x88o S. Cox Comvu Job 524 The Ostrich resembles 
the stork,. ;.but lacks its pious, maternal storgl. 

Storgeon, obs. form of Storgeok. 
i* StOTial, ^ 7 - Obs, Also storyal, [Aphelicvar. 
of Historial. Cf. It. sloriale.'l Of, pertaining to 
or of the nature of history. 
c 1385 Chaucer Z. G. W, 702 And this Is slon'al soth, it »s 
no fable, c 1449 Pkcock Repr. in. vii. 320 And hero^ maxc 
an eende of Scripture storial ensaumphng. c 2450 7- 

ley'sCron.ChaucierhzRdxng, pe nyeneworshipfullestl^oy®* 
pat in alle cronycles and storyal bokes Jiaue beo founden 01 
troupe of con^taiincc and vtrtuousorrcprochcd womanboae. 
2575 Laneiiam Let. (1871) 26 Certain good harlcd men 01 
Couentrce,,made petition that they moought fenu noow 
their olid storlall shcaw. 

Storiatiou (stoarii^-fan). [f. Stoet v. + 
-ATioN.] Decoration with artistic designs repre- 

sentirighistori cal, legendary, oremblem.1 tic subjects. 

■ 1884 Times 20 Nov. 4/5 ITie artjstic decoration of ibc 
dome of St. Paul's. .saoald.. provide places' for proper 
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Stomtion. ^ J893STANNUS in 7rni,Soc.Arls ioFtih,^6‘i/t 
StorialioQ is that section of the rules of Applied Art which 
Coverns (a) the Selection and the Representation of 
Meaning in the decoration of objects. 

Hence (by back-formationj StoTiate v,, Sto*ri- 
ated ppL a, 

1889 Ari yntl. Mar. 91/2 The mania for the acquisition 
of storiated title-pages has led to the cruel spoliation of 
thousands of rare old books. 1893 Stankus in Jrttl. Soc, 
Arts 10 Feb. 262/2 There are 3 mental Stages in the process 
of storiating an object. 

Storie^ obs. form of Stir v. 

Storied (stoaTid), and ppL a, [f. Story sb,'^ 
and z/.l -h-ED, Cf. medX. historialns, OF. {his- 
toni:\ 

1 . Ornamented with scenes from history or legend 
by means of sculpture, painting, needlework or 
other art ; also, inscribed with a legend or memo- 
rial record. 

1481 Caxtom Myrr, 1. v. 25 Clerkis.. that haue the precyous 
bookes richely lymned storyed and wel adoubed. 1624 
WoTTON ArchiL 11. oS^ As for other Storied Workes vpon 
Walles, I doubt our Clime bee too yeelding and moist, for 
such Garnishment. Ibid^ loi Marking in certaine Storied 
Sculptures, of oulde time, how precisely the parts and Lines 
of the Figures. .doe meete. 1632 Miltok Penscroso 159 
And storied Windows richly dight, Casting a dimm religious 
light. 1750 Gray Elegy 41 Can storied urn or animated bust 
Rack to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 1702 S. 
Rogers Pleas, of llfei/t, i. 53 The stoned arras.. With old 
achievementcharmsthewildered sight. x8o8 Scott 
V. Introd. 185 As the ancient art could stain Achievements 
on the storied pane. 2862 Thrupp Anglo-Saxon fiome 
227 They occasionally wrought the storied mantles worn by 
kings at their coronation, on which mythological and histori- 
cal subjects w'cre delineated. 2876 Swinqurke Erectheus 
2727 One fair chaplet. .To hang for ever from thy storied 
shrine. 

2 . Celebrated or recorded in history or story. 

2725 Pope Odyss- iv. 440 Each kriown disaster of the man 

disclose,.. Recite them ! nor in erring pity fear To wound 
with storied grief the filial ear. 2746 Frakcis tr. Horace, 
Art of Poetry They scorn’d to take from Greece the 
storied Theme, And dar’d to sing their own domestic Fame. 
2832 TzitH't&oH* Lore thou thy Land' 1, Love thou thy land, 
■with love far-brought From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present. 2877 Mrs. Olipiiak't Makers of Flor. 
vii. 183 The many historical places.. which attract the 
spectator in the storied city of Florence. 2903 Aihtnsutn 
z Aug. IS*/* ‘I oset out upon as adventurous andentertaining 
a career as that of any of his storied forbears in Baghdad. 
Storxed(sto>Tid),rt .2 Also storeyed, [f. Story 
shi + -ED.] Having stories, divided into stories. 

Frequently in parasynthetic formations, os one-, two, three- 
storied, for which see the first element 
1624 Wottom a rckii, 1. ^40 We nieane in a Dorique, lonicall, 
Corinthian Porch, or Cloister, or the like of one Contignation, 
and not in Storied buildings. 2820 Skellcy Promet/u Vnb, 
IV. 344 Each crag-llke tower, and .storied column. 2855 Haw- 
ritoHUF.Eftg,i/oie’Bks.{iBZ 3 )l 582 1 tseemed possible tosbake 
hands from one jutting storied old house to another. 2858 
Merivale Horn. Emp. (1865) VI, liH. 356 A vast extent of 
gardens, with their baths, tlieir fish-ponds, and their storied 
terraces. 1903 Architect 24 Apr. 269/1 A porch may often 
be carried up to form a storeyca tower with happy effect. 
Storier (stos’riiSi). Also 5-7 storyer. [In 
sense i, aphetic variant of Historier; in senses 
a, 3 L Story sb^ or v.'i- + -er 1.] 
fl, A chronicler, historian. Obs. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test, Love mi. iv. (Skeat) 257 In goodnes of 
gentil manliche speche, without any manor of nyceid of 
storiers imaginacion,..he passeth al other makers, C2400 
tr. Secrela Secret., Gov. LorJsh. 100 Swylk cr customyd to 
be wel spekyng, wel tagjit, curteys, and good storyers. 
CX449 Pecock AV/r. in. xii. 352 Forwhi noon fundamental 
cronicler or storier writith therof, saue Girald. c 2535 
Hakpsfielij Divorce lieu. VllI (18781 232 We now add 
Bede himself, whom the said storyers do follow, 2570-6 
LxMBARDE/’e'rflwA Kent 22 For proofe whereof, I will call 
to wilnesse Thomas Spot, .bycause he only (of all the Stoners 
that I haue scene) reportelh it. a 2640 jACK.soN Creed 3CI. 
xVu \^. 1673 in. 718 Had the spirit of God been stonier 
of their lives, sve should have had notice of their often 
trippings. 

2 . The teller of a story ; a story-teller, nonce-uses, 

2826 Disraeu Viv. Grey v. xiii. 237 ‘ But it is a very 

curious story.'. .‘Oh I so is every story, according to the 
storier.’ 2830 — Lei. 25 Aug., Home Lett. vu. (1885) S 4 
Some smoking in sedate .silence, some telling their beads, 
some squatting round a storier. 

3. dial. One who tells ‘ stories’ or fibs. 

rZn H \V. Unc.Glea. 1938 [Miss E. Fowler] 

Anchobnc 52 She’s a storier. Why she was saym there 
was a ghost. rr r. 

storiette, storyette (st6»n,e*t). [f. Story 
sbi -f- -KTTE. Cfi Novelette, j A very short story. 

2880 Farmer Avtericanhvts. 2^2 Staryo Dec. 1/7 *1 he 
new year will see \\\^ Penny Illustrated Paper to the 
fore with an exceptionally attractive series of new storiettes. 
2S97 Athenxuufiii'^ei'f.Cbii A well-establi-ihed Syndiwte 
requires storiettes of 1,200 to 1.500 words each. 2899 Ro- 
certom Havel-readePs Handbk. 74 Mr. Kipling has also a 
number of storyeltes scattered through the magazines. 1907 
F. T, Bullem Advance Australlaxxiv.76t There are.. four 
serial stories., twelve short stories, and about fifty sloryeties. 

Stori^ (si 6 »*rif 3 i), vA rare. [f. Story sb.^ + 
-FY.] Irons, To picture, delineate or record (a his- 
torical event or fact); to celebrate in histcr^’or story. 
Also absol. Hence Sto*rifying vbl. sb, (a/trib.) 

x6x6 J. Lane Conin. Sgrls T. iii. ^20 And Jooke^what 
natures selfe bathe not .^upplyed, .shall by queint painters 
hatidbeesiotlfyedfin Cambuscan's theatre 1 . 2673 J. Smith 
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C/tn Rcltg, Appeal i. 70 H 5 s third lyear) was so barren of 
Action^ had so little wind stirring : as Tacitus complains his 
storifjing Vein IS becalm’d, his Pen can find no Pasturage 
in that Years Occurrences. rZys FrasePs Mag, I, 44 So’tis 
plain that a sure means of gaining fame malice is; And many’s 
the name which through it has been storified. 

Storify (slo-rifai), »2 [f. SfuRY j ^.2 + -py.] 
trails. To arrange (beehives) in stories. Hence 
StoTifying vbl, sb. (also at/rtb.). 

2827 E. Bevan Honeybee 99 This shed., is adapted either 
to stonfying or .single hiving, /bid. xii Side boxes occupy 
a great deal more room than slorifying boxes. i 883 R. C. 
Day Mod. Bee-keeping in Good fPords May 355/1 He finds 
himself m doubt between the ‘combination’ system, the 
* btorifying system, [etc.]. 

Storiologist (stoaripdod^ist). Also storyolo- 
gist. [f. next + -IST.] A student of sioriology, 

2^2 J, F. CAMPDELi.^y4i4fx IF. Highl. IV. 309 And then 
W’lth a fossil incident picked out of the stratum in which it 
was first found, the 'storyologist * may proceed to pick out 
other notions in the same way. 2877 W. R. S. Ralston in 
Academy 17 Feb. 130 These literary legends are the bug- 
bears of scientific * storiologists *. 2902 Folk-Lore June 221, 
1 warmly commend M. Dottin’s volume to all stoiyologists. 

Storiolo^y (stoaripiod^i). Also stcryology. 
[f. Story + -(o)lo(;v.] The systematic study of 
popular tales and legends, with regard to their 
origin and development 

x86o J. F. Campbell Pop. Tales IF. Highl, I, Introd. ti 
T he fullowing collection is intended to be a contribution to 
this new science of ‘ Stcryology *. 2862 Ibid. IV. 308 Now if 
‘stori'ology ‘ be a science, it is worthy of a system and 
systematic study. 1877 W. R.S. Ralston in Academy sj 
Feb. 129 A fair sample of the Basque contribution to com- 
parative * storlology *. 2900 B. Taylor {title), Storyology ; 
Essays in Folklore, Sea-lore, and Plant-lore. 

Hence 8to:riolo*gicai <r., of or pertaining to 
storiology. 

2892 Daily Graphic 19 Oct. 9 , 1 have a dozen storyological 
friends. 2904 Folk-Lore Mar. 60 E.Yamples of storyological 
research. 

t StO'rize,?'. Obs, rare^"^. [aphetic f. Histor- 
IZE,] irons. To represent in imagery. 

^epheriaxxxiv. Fr b, The pompous gallerle, Wherein 
wpe storiz’d to mine eye sweet obiects, Embroydred all 
with rare immagerle. 

Storjon, obs. form of Sturgeon'. 

Stork (stpik). Forms; i store, (3 steorc), 
3-7 storke, 4- stork. [OE. store masc. « OS., 
(M)LG., (M)Da. stork, NFris. stork, stourk, stork, 
OHG, storah, (\IHG. storch, store, mod.G. 
storeh, dial, siork)^ ON. stork-r (Sw., Da. stork) 
OTeat. *sturko-s. 

Usually referred to the Xeut. root *sterk. (see Stark et.), 
the name being supposed to refer to the apparent stiffness 
or rigidity in tne bird’s manner of standing. Some regard 
the word as cogn. w. Or. ropyoe vulture. The names of the 
stork in various eastern European laugs. are commonly be- 
lieved to be from TeuL: OSLx/rMXu?, Russ. CTspX'B, Lith. 
starkus, htii.starks, Magyar rre/rm^, Albanian 
1 , A large wading bird of the genus Cieonia, allied 
to the ibis and heron; characterized by having 
long legs and a long stout bill. 

Usually, the name denotes the White Stork (C/cwm aAJa), 
w’hich stands over three feet high, and has brilliant white 
plumage with black winz-coverts and quills, and red Jegs. 

In summer it is an inhabitant of roost parts of the Continent 
of Europe. A less common Europe.an species is the Black 
Stork (C, nigra). The American Stork (C. tnagttari) belongs 
to South America. 

a 800 Efnri Gloss. 259 in O. E. Texts 52 Cieonia : store. 
c 1000 iELFRic Horn, 1,404 Store and swalcwc heoldon 5 one 
timan heora to-cymes.^ a 2223 Ancr. R. 132 pe steorc {v.rr. 
strucion, o^tricej uor his muchele flesche makeS a semblaunt 
uorle vicon, . . auh pet fettc drauh<) cuer to per corde. e 1330 
R. Brunne Citron. (Rolls) 14374 He liuede in kerres, as do^ 
pc stork, c 2382 CiiAOccR Part. Fouler 361 The stork the 
wrekere of a-vouterye. 2393 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xii, 
ix, (1495) 4x9 A .storke i-i messager of spryngynge tyme. 
e 2423 Eng. Cong. trel. 28 Storkes & swalewes & oper.somer 
foules we haue afiyre I-luked. a 2329 Skelton P. Sparowe 
469 The .storke also, That maketh his nest In chymneyes to 
rest. 2384 Grcene . 1 //rr. Modesty Wlcs. (Grosart) HI. 39 
The Storke neuer medletb but with hb mate. 2648 Bp. Hall 
Sel. Th. li. 149 The Stork b said to have taught man the 
use of the glyster. xfiSy Milton P, L. Vit. 423 'I’bcre the 
Eagle and the Stork On Cliffs and Ced.nr tops their Eyries 
build.- 2678 Ray IFillughbv's Omith. ml ii. 287 The American 
Stork, called by the Brasilians Maguari of Marggrave. 2738 
Albin Hat, Hist. Birds III. 77 The Black Stork. 2774 
Goldsm. Wa/. Hist,{\^z^ II. v. iii. 350 The Dutch are very 
solicitous for the preserv »tion of the .stork in every part of 
the republic. 1838 Murray's Handbk, H, Germ. 30 A 
number of tame storks may be seen stalking about in the 
fiah-market of the Hague. 

b. Applied to birds of allied genera; (see quots.), 
2869-73 T. R. Jones CasseK s Dk, Binls IV. 59 The Whale- 
headed Stork, or Shoe-beak {Baheniceps rex) is extremely 
numerous on the marshy grounds and rain-beds near the 
White Nile. Ibid.giThz GxznX. Slov\i&[ATycieria). Ibid, 

73 The Clapper-billed Storks, or Shell-eaters 

inhabit Africa and Southern Amo. Ibid.^x The Field Storks 
{Arvieolx).,zx^ natives of South America, 2872 J. H. 
( 3 urney Andersson's Birds Damara Land 281 Ephjppio- 
rhynchus senegalensis. Bon. Saddle-billed Stork. Ibid. 282 
Leptoptilus emmeniferus, Cuv. African Marabou Siork. 

c. fg. and allusive. 

With reference to supposed habits of the stork bee quots. 
7580, 1643 ; cf. quots. c 1381 and 1584 in 7) ; to the fable ol 
the frogs who chose a stork for their king; to 
and Dutch nursery fiction that babies are brought 03* the 
stork; etc. ,, . 

2535 Instit. Gentl. G ilij b, And well worthye are all such 


to loose y* name of gentry, because like Storcks deuourers of 
Uieir owne kinde, in running out of their profession, they 
destroy themselues. 2580 Lyly Euphues * his England 
(Arb.) 363 Ladyes vse their Louers as the Storke doth hir 
young on«?, who pecketh them till they bleed with hir bill, 
and then healeth them with hir tongue. /W. 416 Constancy 
IS like vnlo the Storke, who wheresoeuer she fiye commeth 
into none^t but hir owne, 2397/. Payne Royal Exch. 48 
You . .maliciousely accuse vs . . , reiectinge you and your vilde 
opinions sythens the fyrst hatcliinge therol by your grandsire 
Siorck. 2397 DoNNE/'’<»<f///x,Ca//« 4 The fable b inverted, and 
farre more A blocke afflicts, now, then a storke before. 2632 
Massinger Emperor Last ii. i, Like ^Esops folbb Frogges. . 
if hee proue a Storke, they crokc and rayle Against him as 
a tyranne. 264# Fuller Holy fy Prof St. 1. vL 15 He is a 
stork to his parent, and feeds him in his old age. 2784 Cow- 
per Task V. 2S2 Thus kings. .became. .Storks among frogs, 
that have but croak’d and died. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxi, 

I wish we have not got King Stork, instead of King Log. 

2 . The bird or its flesh as an article of fb(^. 
c 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 433 in Bahees Bk. (x868) 144 
Pecok, Stork, Bustarde & Shovellewre, ye must vnlace J>em 
in pe plite of pe crane, ?c 2475 Sgr. lo7ve Degre 323 Both 
storkes and snytes ther were also, And venyson freshe. 2313 
Bk. Keruynge in Batees Bk. (x86B) 271 For standarde, 
venyson ^roste, ..bustarde, storke, crane. 2620 Venner Fia 
Recta iiL 64 The Storke is of hard substance, of a wilde 
sauour, and of very naughty iuyee. 

*}• 3 . Some kind of fish. ? A shark. Obs. rare“K 
2600 Dallam in Early Foy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 95 A 
great fishe called a storke, of a marvalus length, did follow 
our ship,, .waytinge for a praye. 

4 . A variety of the domestic pigeon. More fully 
stork pigeon. 

2855 Poultry Chron. Ill, 140/1 Storks. Ibid. 320 The 
Stork Pigeon. The Stork,. .I'hey derive their name from 
their plumage bearing considerable resemblance to that of a 
stork. 2881 Lyell Pigeons 88 When well marked, the stork 
is considered one of the finest feather varieties in Germany. 
Ibid., The., stork or wing pigeon of Germanj^ 

6 , (See qnot.) 

2730 T. Wright Orig. Theory Universe 25 Her {se. the 
moon’s] whole Globe appeared to us very conspicuously 
within a manifest circle. You. .told me that that kind of 
phrenqmenon the country people called a Stork, or the old 
moon in the new one's arms. 

6 . cUtrib,, as stork-assembly, -flight, -kind, -migi‘a- 
tion, -tribe; parasynthetic and similative, as stork- 
billed adj. , stork-fashion ad v. , stork-like adj. an d ad v. 

2730^46 Thomson Autumn 8« The *stork-asscmbly meets, 
..Consulting. .ere they lake Their arduous voj'age through 
the liquid sky. <;287S Cassell's Nat. Hist. HI. 349 Toe 
■•Stork-billed Klngfi>hers [Pelargopsis). 2888 Myra's yrttl, 

7 Apr. 220/2 ’J'he skater must pobe on one leg only, ’’stork- 
fashion. 2B37 Carlvlk Fr. Rev. I. vii. v, In ibb manner., 
they, a wild unwinged *stork-flight, . . wend their way, 2774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1824) 1 1 , v. iii. 360 A bird of the^*stork 
kind. 2653 Bp. Hall Batm(f Citead7\% Sometimes indeed 
..some ■’Storke-Iike deposition repaies the loving* offices 
done by the Parents, 287a Coves N.Amer. Birds 262 The 
pterylosts b more or less completely stork-Iike. 2023 J. R. 
Harris Boanerges xxxii. 312 It seem.s to be more likely that 
the swan migration is independent of the *stork migration. 
289s Lydekker Roy, Nat, Hist. IV. 306 The *Stork tribe. 
Storken (stpik^n), v. Sc. and north. Also 
5-6 storkyn, 7- sturken. [a. ON. storkna to 
coagulate, corresp. to OHG. kistorchanin to be- 
come rigid, Goth, gastaurknan to dry up, f. Tent, 
root *sturk- ablaut-var. of * stark- : see Stark a."] 

1 , intr. To become stout, sturdy, strong ; to 
grow, thrive, gain strength. 

•c 1423 Wvntoun Cron, 1. xvi, 1528 This lubiter. .Scho gert 
be fosierit tenderly, Till he wes passit all ^outhheld And 
storkynnit [MS. Cotu stark>mnyt] in stout manheid. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 48 My .stang dois storkyn with jour 
towdie. 1691 Ray N. C. IFords {cd. s) 71 To Sturken; to 
grow, thrive. 2831 Cumbtd. Gloss,, Storken, to gain strength. 
2894 Northumbld. Gloss, s. v., Newly-hatched chickens are 
often kept under cover for a day or two until they are * weel 
storkened 

2 . To be stiffened with cold, to congeal. (Said 
esp. of blood or melted fat.) 

2570 Levins Manip. 61/36 To storken, eongelari. 1684 G. 
MIeriton] Praise Yorksk. Ale (1685) 47 The Fall's all 
storken’d here, a sliaui to see. Ibid. Clavb loS To Storken, 
is to cool, or wax stiff or hard. 2692 Ray N. C, Words (ed. 2) 

249 To Storken. Gelu adslnnci. 2782 J. Hutton 
Caves (ed. a) Gloss. 97 Storken, to congeal, or coagulate 
like melted wax or tallow. 2783 — Bran Blew Work 
(E.D.S.) 339 Your minister was freetned, the hairs of hb 
head stood on end, lib hlead storkened. 

Storkisk (stpukij), fl. [f. Stork -p - isir.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a stork ; like that of 
a stork. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomaehia gt b, Antigone the daughter 
of Laomedon solaclously delighting hir scife in hir siorkish 
plumes. x6oo W. Watson Decneordon (1602) 336 Like 
storkbh kings they came vpon vs poore frogs uith mina^ 
of death to him that first should leape out of the puddle 
from vnder their tyranny. 2842 Thackekav Aw//<*/r A 
I, They. .greeted it in the true storkish language. L»ooa 
morning, ’..said the stork. . 

StorHing(stpufclii)). [-likc.] A 

x802 W. GifTord tr. yuvenal xiv. ito 
storklings. Seek the same rep/ilcs through the d^ous 
brake. 289O E. P. 

egg, which..produced a gosling instead of the expected 

"stork’s biU. [Cr. G. dorch:chnabdUcJmabtl 
b=.ik, bill), OS. sloritsnevel (jn sense I).J 
L A book-name fora plant of the (jenus Erbium 
(N.O. aeraniaecs), esp. E. cicutaruim m E. mo!- 
chatum. t Also in corrupt forms stoch-btll (Kay 
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N^. C, .Wortfs, 1691), stockbill (Withering /V., 
ed. 3, 1796, III. 608). 

X56* Turner Herbal it. 9 This kynde [of Geranium] is 
called in Englishe Pinke nedle or siarkis [sic] byll. XS97 
Geuardr Herbal 11. ceexliii. 795 Of knobbed Grants bill 
,.it is also called, .in English Storks bill. /3/rf.cccxliv, 796 
^Iuskcd Storkesbill. 2657 S. Pukchas PoLFlying'hts. i.xv. 

04 Bees gather of these flowers following.. In May Storks* 
bill, Mous.ear, [etc]. 1825 Sin J , 7 ^. Smith Flora HI. 
229 Erodinm, Stork's-bill. Ibid^ E, cicttlarium. Hemlock 
Slork*s-bill. Ibtd. 230 F.tnoschaittm. Musky Storks*-bilI. 
Ibid. 231 E. inaritimum. Sea Siork*s*bIll. 1898 Miss 
Yongk *^okn Keblc's Parishes xiv. 162 On the road*side 
have sprung up. .the Stork's bill, Erodiuin mosdiatitm. 

attrib. x^S'SO Lincoln Bot. App. 101/2 Era- 
diuttt ciconium (stork-bill geranium). 

2 . A plant of the genus Pelargonium (N.O. Gera’- 
niaeem). 

2825 GreenJutuse Comp, I. 65 Pelargonium Bat^inglottti^ 
a splendid flower. .considered the iirst of storksbills. 2829 
T. Castle InlrotU Bot. 146 One extensive genus, called 
pelargonium or stork’s-bill, upwards of one hundred and 
fifty species of which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
1848 ScHOMBURCK Hist^ I'arhodos 602 Pelargonium humi- 
fusum. Trailing Stork’s Bill. x856 Treat. Bot, x 102/2. 

+ 3. Sttrg^ ra Crow-bill 2. Obs.rare. 

1671 Phillips (ed. 3), Storks hill^ a Chirurglons Instru- 
ment, the same as Crows bill which see. 

1 4 . A derisive gesture : = L, ciconia. Obi. 

i6t6 B. JoNSON Eev. v. li, You giuc him the 

Rcuerse stroke, with this Sanna, or Storkcs-bill. 

Storm (stpim), sb. Also (i stearm norlk.)^ 3-7 
storme (3 steorm, storem, 5 stouxme, starme). 
[Cora, Tent, (not recorded in Gothic) : OE. slorm j 
masc. corresp. to Fris., OS. (.MLG., Du.) stonn^ j 
OHG, (MHG., rnod.G.) sfurm, ON. storm~r (Sw,, ! 
Da. slorni) OTeut, *slurmo-z (whence Rom. i 
*stormox see Stour jAI), f. root *5tnr- {^*stwer‘') 
of Stir v.'] 

I. 1 . A violent disturbance of the atmosphere, 
manifested by bigb. winds, often accompanied by i 
heavy falls of rain, hail, or snow, by thunder and 
lightning, and at sea by turbulence of the waves. 
Hence sometimes applied to a heavy fall of rain, 
hail, dr snow, or to a violent outbreak of thunder 
and lightning, unaccompanied by strong wind. 

More explicitly lightning^ rain^ \ihttnder\ 

also with the .sb. prefixed, as Hailstorm, ItAis-r/or///, 
Snow-storm, Thunder-storm. 

tf82S Vetb. Ps. xHx. 3 F>t in xe^ib'^^c his bcorneii te. in 
ymbhwvrfie his storm strong. Ibid. liv. 9 Ic b.nd hine se 
mechafnedyde^from lytelmodum & storme. ^930 I.indisf. 
Gosp. Matt. xvi. 3 To da:3 [bi’l stearm, fa^as forSon un- 
rotlic hcofon. cxgoq S ax. Beechd, III, 274 Sso lyft Se we 
ymbe sprecaS astihS up fornean o3 J>one monan &abyrS 
ealle wolena stormas. a 112s O. E. Chron. (Laud hlS.) 
an. X070 pa com an mycel storm & to dnsfede e.TlIe i?a .<;cipe 
JjSEr pa gersumes wsronjnne. cuts Eatnb, Horn. 143 Ech 
eor^e seal bwakien on his ecsene alse deo3he see in storme. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. x6x Steremes failed in .sre, and 
to-worpe<5 hit. a 2223 Juliana 76 As ba weren in wettre 
com a steorm \v.r. stroml & draf ham to londe. a 2225 [>ee 
Still B 2]. *^2385 Chaucer Kntls T. 2222 Thcr ran a 
rumbel and a swough As though a storm sbolde bresten 
euery bough. £2400 Destr, Troy The .stourme wex 
still. £2440 Promp. Parv. 477/2 S.orm, wedyr, nimbus, 
procelta, allanus. Storm, -yn see, turbo. £X<^7S Rauf 
Coil^ear 32 His steld aganis the storme staluarlUe straid. 
2594 Kvd Cornelia i. 82 Tlie windle storme Doth topslde- 
turuey losse thee as thou flolcst. Ibid, 11. 93 Enemies.. 
Beat backe like flyes before a storme of hayle. 2597 Donne 
Poems. Storm -yi And what at first was call’d a gust, the 
same Hath now a stormes anon a tempests name. x6xo 
SiiAKS Temp.u, ii. 19 Heres. .another Storme brewing, I 
heare it sing ith* wiide. 2621 in Foster Eng.' Factories 
Iiid, (xw6) 280 A storme of tliunder and raync came. '2627 
Capt. Smith Sea Cram. x. 47 A Storm is knownc. .not to 
bee much lesse than a tempest, that will blow downe houses, 
and trees vp by the roots. 265$ Sir T, Herbert 
(1677)126 That night we. .were entertained by,, a sudden 
storm of rain, thunder, and lightning. 1725 De Fok Foy. 
^und World (1840) 18 The wind setting in at South-west, 
blew a storm. 2733 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia, Foy, L 2 
We had our Rigging somewhat damag'd by a Sturm of 
lightning^ 2788 Wkslev Jml. 6 Oct., When 1 came into 
the town, it blew a storm... But it fell as .suddenly as it 
ro.se. Ibid. 25 Nov., Though it blew a storm, and was pierc- 
ing cold, wc were sufficiently crowded at Dover. 2803 
Scott /.£/. 18 Aug.- in Lockhart (1837)11.11 6o'I'hemost 
dreadful storm of thunder and lightning I ever witnessed. 
2847 Tennyson Princess iv. 256 Like the mystic fire on a 
mast-head. Prophet of storm. x86x Dickens X£//. (i88ol II. 
256 The storm was mo^^t magnificent at Dover. xBgsZ-ara 
Times Rep LXXIII. 156/2 Two vessels. .drifted through 
the violence of a storm on to the toe of a breakwater, 
in Figurative context. iCLFREo Gregory's Past. C. 

lx. 58 Hwat is ?onne 3a:t rice & se ealdordom buton c^ses 
modes storm, se symlebii) cnyssende 3aetsc!p3«rc heortan? 
2399 Shaks. Ifuch Ado v. iv. 42 Why what's the matter? 
That you haue such a Februarie face, So full of frost, of 
storme, and clowdinesse. 2740 C. Wesley Hymn. Jesu, 
lover 0/ my souli. Hide me, o my Saviour, hide, Till the 
storm of life is past. 2830 Tennyson In Mem. xxxiil i 
O thou that after toil and storm Mayst seem to have reach'd 
a purer air. 

b. Used spec, as the distinctive appellation of 
a particular degree of violence in wind. In mod. 
Meteorology : An atmospheric disturbance which 
in the Beaufort scale is classed as intermediate 
between a whole gale and a hurricane, having a 
%vind-force estimated at 10— 1 1 and a limit of velo- 
city at from 5^1-75 miles per hour. 

x8ox Capper Observ. Winds Monsoons Pref. p. xxiii, 


The tempcst..is.,the same as a hurricane, or whirlwind t 
I shall therefore use these words synonimously, and place 
them in the first ordcr,_or degree of violent winds. The 
storm, or what the English seamen call a hard gale, is like- 
wise, 1 believe, nearly the same; 1 shall, therefore, make 
use of the former for the land, and the latter for the sea 
term, and reckon these iii the second class. 2858 Fitzroy 
Meteorol. Papers iir, 02/1 [Beaufort Scale.] 21 Storm. x867 
Smvth Sailors Wora-bk. s.v. Sloritts, That is a siorm whicn 
reduces a ship to her storm stay-sails, or to her bare poles. 

c. Spec. A snowstorm. Also, a quantity of fallen 
snow. Sc. 

2681 FouKTAiNUALLC/ira«e/. Holes (1822) 8 A great storm 
of snow had fallen. £X73o Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1754) II. 
xviii. There fell a very great Slorm (as they call it) for 
by the Word Storm they only mean Snow. X7B7 [J. Beattie] 
Scoticisms They turned him out, ..though there was a 
storm of snow lying on the ground. 

d. A period of hard weather with frost and 
snow. Sc. and Colonial. 

x88o J. CoLQUHOUN Moor ff Loch 1, 239 Even thesea-worm 
having failed at the end of that long continued storm. 2887 
I. R. Reintht Life Montana 24 This ’storm’, as they call 
the spell of cold weather, lasted about xodays. 

e. Magtieiic slorm : a magnetic disturbance ob- 
served simultaneously over a considerable portion 
of the globe. 

2860 Sabine In Pros. Roy. Sot.yi.ifiK Tho casual magnetic 
disturbances, or magnetic .<torms. 2872 Xaturc 5 Oct. 441/1 
Observations upon magnetic storms in higher latitudes. 

f. proverbial phrases. 

A storm in a teacup tsixA. earlier phrases: sec quols.l: 
a great commotion in a smalt community or about a trifling 
matter. (Pfob. after \,.fluctus excitare in simpulo (Cic.).J 
2590 Gref.ne Heucr too late 11. {1600) L 3 b, N o storme so 
sharpetoreot the little Rcede. 2603 Dravton Bar. IFars 
HI. iv, Let’s fcare no Storme, before wc fccle a Shqwrc. 
2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof, St. v. xiv. 415 At last he is as 
welcome as a storm. 2678 Dk. Ormond Let. Earl Arlington 
28 Dec., in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS. IV. 292 
Our skirmish seems to be come to a period, and comp.ircd 
with the great things now on foot, is but a storm in a cream 
bowl. 2770 Genii. Mag, XL. 560 He [has], . Been in a storm ; 
this is a sc.s-phrase for being less than dead-drunk. 1830 
Ibid. C. 1. 40/2 Each campaign, compared with those of 
Europe, has been only, in. Lord Thurlow’s phrase, a storm 
in a wash.band basin. 2872- [sec Tea-cup c]. X878 [see 
Slop-basin]. 

2 . transf. A heavy discharge or downfall (of 
missiles, blows). 

BeovJul/i\\^ ponne strmla storm strengum gebmded scoc 
ofer sciidweall. 2600 Fairfax Teuso xi. xxxiv, Adrasius 
first. .through the falling storme didvpward clime Of stones, 
dartes, arrowes, fire, pitch and lime. 16x5 Kvd Span. Trag. 
i, ii. 53 Thicke stormes of bullets ran Tike winters haile. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 272 l*hc Sulphurous Hail Shot after 
us in storm. vi. 546 This day will pour down. .no 

drizUng show’r, But ratling storm of Arrows barbd with 
fire. 2777 Po tter fEschylus, Persians 486 WhiNt broken 
rocks. .And storms of arrows crush’d them. 2817 Scott 
Harold VI. xv, Then rose His mace, and with a storm of 
blows The mortal and the Demon close. 1849 W, S. Mavo 
Ka'ool^ ii- (1850) 24 She [the frigate] sent forth a storm 
of shot. 

fig. 2842 Tennyson SI. Sim. Styl, 7 Battering the gates 
of heaven with storms of prayer. 

3 . Jig. and in figurative context, a. A violent 
disturbance of affairs whether civil, political, social 
or domestic; commotion, sedition, tumult. More 
definitely storm of rebellion, state, strife, Tvar, etc. 

a 2000 Andreas 7236 (Or.) Storm upp aras a:ftcr ceaster- 
hofum, cirm unlyiel hxSncs heriges. CX315 Siiokeham 
Poems vii. 7x6 For pou frr. the serpent] areredst pernc 
slorm And alle bys bctc, Acorsed be pou bestes by-syde, 
0x420 Chron. Filed. 940 Ry^t so holy chyrche after pal 
starme Sballe haue be niaystrc attc lest. 2477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dicies \ Subgette and thral vnlo the stormes of 
fortune. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen, FI, iii. L 349, 1 will stirre vp 
in England some black Storme, Shall blowc ten thousand 
soules to Mcauen, or Hell. 2614 Bacon Charge touching 
Duels 9 It may cause suddatnc stormes in Court, to the 
dLiurbance of his Maicstie. 1713 Pope Prol. to Addi^ 
son’s Cato 2X A brave man struggling in ibe storms of 
fate. 2741 Kames Deeis. Crt, Sess. J730rS2 (17995 33 New- 
lands dreading the storm, bad retired out of the country. 
x8o2 Canning Sang, Hercs to the pilot that wc.Tihcr’d the 
storm ! [t.e. Pitt,] 2833 Macaulay Hist, Eng, xii. II 1. 207 
A violent storm broke forth. Daly was ordered to atlend 
at the bar. x868 Freeman Norm, Cong. JI, ix, 361 A monk 
of the house, who. .contrived to weather all storms, and 
died in possession of bis Abbey. 

*b. A tumultuous rush (of sound, tears, etc.) ; a 
vehement utterance (of words) ; a violent outburst 
(of censure, ridicule, etc,); a passionate manifesta- 
tion of feeling. 

2602 tr. GuarittVs Pastor Fido 1 v. viii. M 2 b, That . . after- 
ward dost mooue A thourand stormes of sighes, of teares, 
of plainles. ^ 26x1 Bible Trnnsl, Pref. f t. For, was there 
cuer any thing proiected, that sauoured any way of new- 
ncsse,.but the ^tne endured many a storme of gaine-'ay* 
ing, or opposition? 1615 Chapman Odyss. ix. 435 With 
stormes of whistlings [Gr. froAAp then, his flocks he 

draue Vp to the mountaines. 2693 Drydkn Persius i. 36 
ITie Prose is Fustian, and the Numbers lame. All Noise, 
and empty Pomp, a storm of Words. 2722 Addison Sped, 
No. 407 F 4 How much more they would have been alarmed, 
had they heard him actually throwing out such a Storm of 
Eloquence. 2781 Cowper Table^T, 491 The strings are 
swept with such a powV, so loud, The storm of music 
shakes th’ astonish’d crowd. 2832 Warren Diary Physic. 
II. iii. 224 He concluded amid a storm of applause. 2847 
Tennyson Princess v. 477 At which the storm Of galloping 
hoofs bare on the ridge of spears And riders front to front. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 484 He. .faced the storm 
of invective which burst upon him from bar, bench, and 


witness box, with the insolence of despair. 2892 Farrar 
Darkn. 4r Dawn xxyiii, Octavia disburdened the long-pcnt 
agony of repression in.. a storm of weeping, 

o. Commotion or unrest (of mind or soul) ; a 
tumultuous assemblage (of thoughts, feelings). 

2369 Underdowne Heliodorus vii. 89 A whole storme of 
thoughtes in a manner ouerwhelmed her. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring These, and a thousand mixed emotions more,., 
vex the mind With endless storm. 2729G. Adams tr..S‘i7///£r/., 
Antig. III. v. II. 51 Still the same violence of the Storms of 
her Soul torments her. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 322 Sir 
Aylmer reddening from the storm within. Then broke all 
bonds of courtesy, and crying ‘Boy’ [etc.]. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman m. xii. 170 She. .covered up her head in 
the clothes as before, but with a storm of other feelings. 

d. Slorm and stress [G. Sturm und Drang\ : 
used to designate the movement in German litera- 
ture about 1770-82, due to a school of young 
writers characterized by extravagance in the repre- 
sentation of violent passion, and by energetic re- 
pudiation of the * rules ’ of the French critics. 

Sturm und Drang, the title of a play by F. M. KUnger 
(1776), was seized upon by the historians of literature as 
aptly expressing the spirit of the school to which the author 
belonged. 

2833 G. H. Lewes Goethe I. in. i. 140 (1771] The period 
known as the Storm and Stress period was then about to 
astonish Germany, and to startle all conventions, by works 
such as Gerstenberg's Ugolino, Goethe’s Gotz von Berlich- 
ingen, Klinger’s Sturm und Dran^ (from whence the 
name), and Schiller's Robbers, 2900 F. H. STOUDKnn Evol. 
Eng, Novel^ iv. 244 That group of men whom collectively 
we take to illustrate the early Storm and Stress. 

transf 2839 Loncp. Hyperion n. viii, Did you never have 
the misfortune, .to know one of the benefactors of the human 
race, in the very ‘ storm and pressure period ’ of his indis- 
creet enthusiasm? 2879 Farrar St. Paul II. 412 Written 
during the years a.d. 57 and 58, a period pre-eminently of 
storm and stress in the Apostle’s life. 2900 G. C. Brodrick 
Memories 227, 1 never knew John Bright personally until 
his time of storm and stress was over. 

4 . Path, A paroxysm, violent access (of pain or 
disease). Now chiefly with qualifying word, as 
asthmatic, rhettmaiic storm. 

2545 Ravnalde Byrth Mankynde 58 Another dyette there 
is, the whichc she ought to obserue in yo tyme of labour: 
when the stormes and thronges begyn to come on. 2622 
Shelton Quixote i, m. iii. (1620) 234 He swet, and swet 
againe, with..cxcessiue swoonings. This storme and mis- 
hap endured about some two houres. 2897 Allbutt's Syst, 
Med. III. 39 All these together as phenomena of the same 
rheum.niic storm. 2898 Jbid, V. s8B 'ilie asthmatic storm 
flits about the lung, now here, now there. 2899 Ibid, VII. 
819 Wc should expect the final storm of grave symptoms [in 
an attack of convulsions] to be preceded by indications of 
gradual failure. 

h. Prain storm, nerve storm : see quots, 

2890 Billings Med. Diet,, Herve-storfiis, sudden attacks 
or paroxysms of neuroses or functional nervous disease. 
2894 G. M. Could Illustr. Diet. Med,, Brain-stonu, a suc- 
cession of sudden and severe phenomena, due to some cere- 
bral disturbance. 

IL [f. tjxonsr v."] 

5 . Alii, A violent assault on a fortified place. 

2643 Cromwell in Carlyle Lett, ^^Sp. (1845) I. 223 The 

day and hour of our storm was appointed. Ibid. 226 The 
General’s signal unto a storm, was to be, The. ;discharging 
four pieces of cannon. 2663 Boyle Occas.Re/l.w. lit. (2848) 
207 A Fortress, whose Defendants are not Treacherous, can 
scarce be taken othcrwibc than cither by Famine, or Storm. 
2748 Anson's Fey. ii. xi. 255 Wc should have carried the 
fort by storm, 2B13WELLiNCTONinGurw.Dr.y5. (1838) X. 548, 

I believe the Storm ought to take place by daylight. 1840 
^y. C. Burns in 1 . Burns Life ix. (2870) 204 He served at 
eight storms, and twelve general engagements. 1869 Free- 
man Norm, Cong. (2875) 111 . xii. 268 An attempt at a storm 
was beaten back by the defenders. 

b. To take by storm : to take possession of by a 
sudden attack ; to cairy by assault. 

2687 A, Lovell tr. Thevenoi's Trav. 1 . 72 At length they 
took the Town by slorm. 2734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. 
(2827) I. 249 The town was taken by slorm. 1870 Rogers 
Hist. Glean, Ser, 11. 49 The rioters took Norwich by storm. 
ff. 2847 C. Bronte Jafte Eyre xxxil( How. I looked 
while these ideas were taking my spirit by storm, I cannot 
tell. 2889 Jessopp Coming of P'riars i. 27 The Franciscans^ 
..were taking the world by storm. 

III. 6. atlHb. and Co 77 ib. : a. simple attrib., 
as ' storTti’ blast, -hurst, -drop, -gust, -lift, -shock, 
-sprite ; also storm-like adj. and adv. 

2827 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 1. 41 And now the •Storm- 
blast came. <22849 Mancan Poems (2859) 69 The •storm- 
burst is over. 2836 Keule in Lyra Aposi. (1849) 267 
Now the big *storm-drops fall. 2860 Tvndall Glac. l. 
xxvii. 198 Wild *storm-guRts, sent down against us from 
Mont Blanc himbclf. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 
IV, 372 The storm began To rumble, and the *storm-Iifc 
moving slow, Over a full third of the sky to grow, a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia iii. Amphialus* Dream (1605) 261 Where- 
out with sudden fall. .There came a chariot fairc.. Whose 
•stormelike course staid not till hard by me It bided. 1607 
Chapman Bussy d'Ambois 11. i. 101 Siorme-like he fell, and 
hid the feare-cold Earth. 27osMks.CentlivkeD<xxx£/-7<z^/£ 
IV, I am rough and siorm-like in my temper, 2849 Christina 
Rossetti Poems (1904) 128/1 See the ancient pine that 
stands the firmer For the *storm-shock that U bore, 2827 
Scott Harold ni. ix, When the *storm-Rprite shrieks in air. 

b. instrumental, as stor 7 n-ar 77 ied, -beat, -beaten ', 
-bou 7 td, -e 7 tco 77 ipas 5 ed, -ladeft, -refit, -swept, -tossed, 
-washed, -worti adjs. 

1592 Sylvester Ivry 274 ‘•Storm-arm’d Auster cruelL 
2590 Spenser F, Q. il xii. 32 Here may thy •storme-bet 
vessel safely ride. 2824 Scott To Dk. Buccleueli 64 On 
eve^ storm-beat cape. 2582 Stanyhurst yEneis i. (Arb.) 

37 Lyke plodding •stormebeaicn haglers. 2600 Shaks. 
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SertH. 3fX3«v, 6 To dry the raine on my stormc«bcaten face. 

1639 Cawew /*<>tf;/rx(x65:)28, X float Far from the shore, 
in a storm.bcatcn boat. 1855 Macaulay //rx/*. xviu. 
IV. 191 Some stormbeaten pinnacle of rock. 1830 Carlyle 
in Froude Life (18821 H. 66 After 50 many weeks of •storm- 
bound inactivity. 1817 Shelley Ret^olt Islam vii. xxxvii, 
Like the fires that flare In •storm»encompassed isles. xBoo 
M^kail Morris II, 27 The *slorm-ladejj air that be began 
to feel around him. 1794 Coleridge To Vng, Ltuiy 21 
Amid the yelling of the •siorm.rent skies ! 1805 Scorr 
Last Minstrel vi, xxi. Where restless sens Howl round 
the ‘storm swept Orcades. x6to-zi J. Davies (Hcref.) 
Papers Compl, iGrosart) 78/1 Looke do\vne..Vpon Thy 
Church •storme-tossed euery houre. 1842 Carlyle Past d* 
Pr. x.vi. 4BThrough all these stormtosl seas,. .the Supreme 
Powers are driving us. 1840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel 
Story ii, The *slQrm.washed shores of Margate in winter. 
1885 Tennysos Dead Prophet v, A *storm*worn signpost 
not to be read. 

c. objective, as storm-bringer ; storm-boding^ 
-hrealking^ -portending, -presaging adjs. 

1678 DaveNant Masque (1673) 365 The *storm*boading 
Whale. 1594 Chapman Shadowof Nt. Dij,*Slorme.breath- 
ing Lelaps. 1552 Huloet, *Storme hrynzex, .,uimbi/er. 
1582 STANYHURsr /Eneisi. (Arb.) 35 But with a flaw suddeyn 
cnauffing stormbringer Orion, Spurnt vs too the waters. 
1845 Bailey Pestus (cd. 2) 198 A ‘storm-portending cloud. 
1809 Scott Poacher 143 The waning moon, with ‘storm- 
presaging gleam. 

d. Special comb. : storm-area, the area of the 
earth surface over which a storm spreads itself ; 
also jig*\ storra-beaoh (see quot.); storm-bell 
(rt) [cf. G. siurmgtockel an alarm bell; (^) (see 
quot. 1910); storm-belt, a belt or zone in which 
storms occur periodically ; storm-breeder (see 
quot.) ; storm card, a transparent disc marked 
with lines representing^ the wind-directions of a 
cyclonic storm, to be placed over the ship’s position 
on the chart in order to ascertain the course of 
the storm-centre ; storm centre, the central area 
of a cyclonic storm, characterized by comparative 
calmness; _/?/, the central point around which a 
storm of controversy, trouble, etc, rages ; the seat 
of disease, sedition, and the like ; storm-circle 
— storm-card; storm-clock {a) £G. sturmgtocke], 
tumet-use an alarm bell ; ( 3 ) a meteorograph, 
spec, one devised by Sir F. Ronalds {Cent. Diet. 
Suppl. 1909); storm-cloud, a heavy cloud which 
threatens or comes with rain ; also fig. ; storm- 
coat, a waterproof coat or heavy overcoat for use 
in stormy weather; storm-compaaa = storn> 
card (Cent, Diet.) ; storm-cone = Cone sbJ- 9 ; 
storm-current (see quot.) ; storm door 

an outer or supplementary door for use in stormy 
weather ; storm-drum, a canvas cylinder hoisted 
in conjunction with the storm cone as a weather- 
signal ; = Drum j 5.1 8 b ; storm-fire « Corpo- 
SA.vr; storm-flag (iz) 1 /.S., e.Tch of the flags used 
in the U.S system of storm-signalling {Cent. 
Dicti); {b") the smallest national flag used at posts 
and flown only in stormy weather (W. 19H); 
storm-glass, a hermetically sealed tube containing 
a solution which becomes flocculent on the ap- 
proach of a storm ; storm-god, a deity supposed 
to rule the storms; so also storm-goddess; storm- I 
liead window, a kind of dormer window ; | 
•j* storm-hole, ? an opening made in a wall for 
letting out water resulting from a storm ; storm- 
house C/.S., a temporary shelter against storm for 
workmen {Cent. Diet.) ; storm-jacket, a weather- 
proof jacket; storm-jib Natet. (see. quot. 1867); 
storm-kite (see quot.); storm-light, the lurid 
light seen in a stormy sky ; also = Corposant ; 
storm mizen, -pane (see quots.) ; storm-path 
= storni'track; storm-pavement (see quot.); 

•j* storm-pole Mil., each of a series of stakes 
driven into a defensive work as a protection 
against assault ; storm-porch, a porch for the 
protection of an outer door from storms ; storm 
power =: storm-god; storm-proof a., {d) im- 
pervious to storm; ( 3 ) proof against storming or 
assault; also fig.; storm-sail (see quot 1867); 
storm-shutter, an outside window-shutter for 
use in stormy weather ; storm-signal, a signal 
exhibited at coastguard stations, etc., to give 
warning of the approach and direction of dan- 
gerous winds; alsoy^.; hence storm-signalling 
vbl. sb., the signalling of storms; also attrib.; 
storm-spencer = storjn-irysail ; storm-stayed, 
(-staid), chiefly prevented by stress of 

weather from making or continuing a journey; 
storm-staysail, a staysail of reduced dimensions 
for use in a storm ; storm-stead a. Sc. «= storm- 
stayed; storm-system, the group of low- 
pressure areas (revolving round a centre of 
lowest pressure) constituting a cyclonic storm ; 
storm track, the path traversed by the centre 
of a cyclonic storm ; storm-trysail (see quot,) ; 
storm-warning, warning of the approach of. a 
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storm obtained by meteorological observation; 
storm-water, (<7) an abnormal amount of surface 
water resulting from a heavy fall of rain or snow ; 
also attrib . ; poet., W'ater agitated by a storm ; 
storm-wave, an abnormally heavy wave due to 
cyclonic disturbance which rolls across the ocean 
and frequently causes the inundation of low-lying 
coast lands; also fig.; storm-wind, the wind 
which accompanies a storm ; also fig. ; storm- 
window, (a) = storm-head •window; {b) an outer 
window to protect the inner from the effects of 
storms (Cassell 1888) ; *t* storm- winnock (-win- 
doik) Sc. *= prec. (a) ; storm-zone = storm-belt. 

1853 W. R. Birt Handbk. Laut 0/ Storms 29 ITj® above 
considerations lead to a most important division of the 
•storm a«a. 1898 Daily Ncivs 8 Nov. 4/7 As the day for 
the meeting of the Oar’s Conference on Peace draws near, 
the siorm*area seems to be steadilyextendtng. 1882 Geikie 
Text-bh, iieol. tit. i. Hi. 277 Accumulations of gravel or 
■*storm*beacbes*areoftcii thrown up by storms, even above 
the level of ordinary hi^h-tide mark. 1837 Carlyle Pr. 
Rev. HI. I. iv. At two o’clock the •slormbell shall be 
soundcd,..an Paris shall rush. .and have itself enrolled. 
J910 Encyet Brit. III. 688/2 A storm^bell warns travellers 
in the plain of storms approaching from the mountains. 
1891 Century Diet.. •Storm-belt, 1667 Smyth SailoPs 
\Vord‘bk., ^Storm-breeders, heavy cumulo-stratus clouds. 
1844 *Storm card [see stortn etre/e]. 1894 Harper*s Weekly 
7 Apr. 315 It establishes a sort of Weather Bureau ofdisea.se, 
and., is to show., where the ‘storm centres of communicable 
disease are. X900 A. Church & Peterson Pervous <5- Utental 
Dis. (cd. a) 181 The initial or signal symptom. .becomes 
highly significant xs pointing to the storm-center, the point 
of greatest instability and usually the seat of organic dise.ise. 
1900 ynd. Sck. Geog. (U.S.) June 228 To fix the direction 
of the storm centre from the vessel, it is thiut onlynecessary 
to face the wind. 1844 H. Piddington Horn-bk. of Stonns 
5 'I'he horn plates in the pockets of this book are wbat is 
called Col. Reid’s Hurricane, or *Storni, circles, or cards, 
1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xiv, ‘That/ said he, * must be 
the alarm— the *storm-clock, as the Germans call it.’ 1822 
—^laitiof Isla ii, Her white wing gleams through mist and 
spray, Against the ‘storm-cloud. 1897 DH/xV/g'(U.S.) XXX. 
162/2 “Stormcoat. 1853 in Fitzroy Rep. Meteorologic Office 
(1864) p. xi. note. This morning the *atorm cone was hoisted. 
1843 H. PiDDiKCTON in yrnl. Asiatic Sec. Bengal'X.Xl. i. 398 
The * ‘storm current* may be briefly described as circular 
streams on the circumferences of rotatory storms. 1878 
E. B. Tomx Border Tales^g The horses. .broke joo.se from 
the .stable, and begun gnawing the •storm doors in front of 
the ofEcers* quarters. x866 Daily Tel. x8 Jan. 4/5 It is not 
because occasional perturbations.. baffle the reckonings of 
science, that meteorology should be ignored— four times out 
of five the *8torm-driim IS right. x88t Times 19 Jan. 10/3 
This evening the south storm-drum is hoisted at the sema- 
phore at the Dockyard, a 1847 Eliza Cook Birds v. 21 The 
*siorm-fire burns but wbat care they? 1883 A. I, Menken 
Infelicia 38 Heed not the storm-fires that so terribly bum in 
the black.'iky. 1823^!/^^^, Mag. 1. 174 Those glasse.-;. .which 
are sold in the shop-; of opticians, under the name of ‘ *Slorm 
Glasses 2864 Srencer Biol. 78 The relation between the 
phenomena occurring in the storm-glass and in the atmo- 
sphere respectively, is really not a correspondence at all. 
1877 C. P Tielz Oull. Hist. Relig. 113 In this conflict he 
\[ndra vritrakan] is surrounded by the Maruts or ‘storm- 
gods, led by Rudra. x859 Tozer Highl. Turkey II. 320 
The character of a *.«itorm-goddc5s, in which she (the Lamia] j 
thus appears, 1833 Loudon Encycl. Arehit. § 455 The riext 1 
characteristic is the *storm-hcad window, 14x9 Mem. Riptm 
(Surtees) III, 146 Et in salar. Will, de Cloke, carpentarii, 
emendantis diversos defecius in le Ales, et faclentis •Storm- 
holes. 2844 H. Miller in W, K. Lcask Life iv. (1896) 109 
Encased in his amplc-skirtcd *stomi-jackct of oiled canvas. 

, 1833 .Marrvat P. Simple xlvu, Another try-sail and a 
•storm-jib were expanded to the wind. 2867 S.^nrrH Sailors 
Wordbk., Storm-jib, in cutters, the fifth or sixth size: the 
inner jib of square-rigged ships. Ibid.. *Stomt-kite, a con- 
trivance for sending a hawser from a stranded vessel to the 
shore. 1843 Emerson Mise, Papers, Carlyle ^Vks, (Bohn) 
III, 3x5 It is not serene sunshine, but everything U seen in 
lurid •storm-lights. X906 Month June 629 That the poets. . 
should many of them allude to the mysterious storm-lights 
in their poems, is not surprising. 175^ Rigging ^ Seaman- 
ship 1. X35 *Slorm Mizen. llus sail is triangular, and., 
bends on the fore part to a horse, abaft and parallel to the 
inizen-raast. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., *Siorm-pane, a 
supplementary, framed sheet of glass, to substitute, in an 
emergency, for a broken pane in a lighthouse. xB88 Steven- 
son Across the Plains (1802) 176 The reflectors scratched, 
the spare lamp unready, the stonn-panes in the storehouse. 
1850 W. R. Birt Hurricane Guide 55 TTie lower and 
upper branches of the 'storm paths of the Northern At- 
lantic. X87S Knight Diet. Mech., ^Storm-pavement, the 
sloping stone paving which lines the sea-face of piers and 
breakwaters, 1647 J. Spricce Anglia Rediv. (1854) 257 
The line, both ui^n the bulwarks and the curtain was 
•strongly set with 'storm-poles. 1879 Lumberman's Caz. 15 
Oct., Houses.. should be protect^ at every much-used 
entrance, by •storm-porches. 1869 Ruskin Q. oJ A ir L 1 20 
Another beneficent 'storm power, Boreas, occupies an im- 
portant place in early legend. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 
C4, filers doo pitch their apparell to make it 'storme 
proofe. 1886 N. L. Walford Part. Generals of Chut ll'ar 
258 There had not been sufficient time, .to make them [re- 
the fortificationsj storm-proof, xqix J. H. Rose Pitt ffCt. 
IPar vii. 192 'I'bc constitution had sofTcred dilapidation, 
but it was stonn-proofi 1840 R* H. Dana Bef Mast xi. 
We came dowm to double-reefed topsails and tbe_ •slonn- 
sails. 1857 Smyth SculoPs fP'brd'bk,, Siorm-sait, a sail 
made of stout No. i canvas, of reduced dimensions, for use 
in a gale. 1908 Westm. Gax. iB Mar. xo/i All the windows, 
too, have ‘storm-shutters. 186310 PlizmyRep. Meieoroiogie 
Office (xSdx) p. XU note. Drum 'storm signal hoisted at noon. 
x 857 Sm\th Sai/oPs Werd-bk., Storm-signal, the hoisting 
of a danger-flag. AL-o, Fittroy’s drum and 
show the direction of the expected gale. 2903 W. O 1>Rien 
Recoil, vii. 136 We who knew Egan's storm-Sisnals, saw the 


tips of his cars redden and a bright scarlet point appear in 
the centre of bis checks. 1875 Chamb. journal s Jan. 8/1 
Storm-signalling apparatus is supplied by the Board of 
^t^ade. x8s7 M. F. Maury in D. F. M. Corbin Life (1888) 
135 I he stonn-.spencer had been blown away. 1491 Acta 
Dom. CoHC. (2839) 203/1 In theaccioun.,tueching be takin of 
aschip tc gudes..*slormestaid & drevin to be Erlis fery, 
1787 Burns Let. W, Cruikshank June, I was .storm-staid 
two days at the foot of the Ochill Hills. 2856 Kane Aret, 
Expi. 11, xxii. 2x6 An abrupt change of the weather gave us 
a howling gale outside, and we were all of us stonn-stayed. 
2880 Miss Bird Japan 1. 344 ‘gVzyadoyas are crowded with 
slorm-staid travellers. 2850 L. HusTAutob. 11 . 255 We set 
the fore *storm-staysaiI anew. 2523 Douglas sEneis iiL 
m. [heading). How Troiane goddis apperis to Enee, And 
how that he was *stormested on the sec. 2632 Lithcow 
III. 94, I stayed sixteene dayes, storme-sted with 
Northemely winds. 2888 Barrie Auld Licht Idylls ii. 41 
Storm-stead shows used to emphasize the severity of a 
Thrums winter. 2897 Daily News 26 Jan. 7/2 Later in the 
day the "storm system continued to increase in depth. 2838 
W. Reid Law 0/ Storms 430 The *5torm tracks here 
traced. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.. * Stonn-trysall, a 
fore-and-aft sail, hoisted by a gaff, but hat ing no bwm at its 
foot, and only used infoul weather. 1867 A. Buchan Meteorot. 

9 ‘Slorm-warnings. 2883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. is3/i Weather 
h orecasts and Storm Warnings. 2879 CasselCs Teckn. Educ. 
HI. 394 "Stonn-waters, as they maybe called, ..fall in such 
quantities within. .an hour or two as entirely to overcharge 
all ordinary systems of drainage. 2887 Meredith Bcdl. 
Tragic Life Howled and pressed the ghastly crew, Like 
storm- waters over rocks. 2905 Daily Chron, 3 July 6/7 
Heavy rain began to come down— so heavy that the storm- 
water sewers were not able to take it off. 2839 D. Milne in 
Trans. R. Soe. Edttu XIV. 486 This 'storm-wave (for such 
I it may not improperly be termed; moved, through the 
I Atlantic in a N.NE. direction. 2874 Lisle Qkrr Judith 
Gvynne I. iv. 120 Her bosom would heave with a great 
storm-wave of passionate emotion. 2839 Longf. Hyperion 
I. vii, The *storm-wind came from the Alsatian hills. 
2873 Hamerton/«/^//, /.^n.iv (1876) 72 Like.. a steamer 
with a storm-wind directly against her and an iron-bound 
coast behind. 2892 G. F. X. Griffith tr. PounreCs St, Peter 
78 The storm-winds of trial swept over them. 2824 Scorr 
Redgaunijet Let. iv, There were what are called 'storm- 
windows in thereof. 25.. Aberd. Reg. (MS.) (Jam.) The 
bigging of the 'storme-windoik. 2B89 R. Hinman Eclectic 
Physical Geogr. vi. 94 'jlie regions between 40° and 70° 
latitude are the great 'storm zones of the world. 

e. Jq names of certain birds, the movements or 
cries OJ which are supposed to presage a storm : 
storm-bird (fl) storm-petrel; {b)stth 7 inder-birdh 
(see Thondeb sb. 6) ; {c) a local name (Norfolk) 
for the fieldfare (Swainson) ; storm-cock, the 
missel-thmsh ; also locally applied to the fieldfare 
and the green woodpecker (Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk.) ; storm-finch (t -finch, - storm- 

petrel; storm-petrel, Procellaria pelagica (cf. 
bTORUT a. 3) ; storm thrush, the missel-ihmsh. 

These words are sometimes used to designate a person 
whose activity is a sign of Impending discord. 

2752 J. Hill Hist. Anim. 524 (The Petrel] was first men- 
lioned In the Stockholm Transactions, under the name of 
Procellaria, or the *Storm-bird. 2867 Goluw. Smith j Eng. 
Statesmen (7882) 34 Lady Carlyle — a storm-bird of this 
parliamentary storm. 2913 R.HARRis^onNr»y«xxv. 267 The 
Arabian Storm-bird or ihunder-bird. ^ 2769 G. Whitc SeU 
borne, ToBarringtom'isov., ls\tsse\’hird, 7 urdusviscivorus. 

. . Is called in Hampshire and Sussex the 'storm-cc-ck. 2902 
G. Brekan House cf Percy 11 . ii. 32 Charles Paget— storm- 
cock of Catholic agitation. 2662 Lovell Hist. Anitts. 

Min. Isagoge a 6 {Aquatic birds] as ihc..*stormfinck. 2804 
Bewick Brit. Birds H. 249 Stormy Petrel. Storm Finch, 
or Little PelreL 2B67 Smyth Sailor's Wordd'k.,Stor7n-Jinch, 
the petrel, or Motner Cary's chicken. 2833 P. J. Selby 
Hlustr. Brit. Oniiik. II. 533 Common 'Storm-Petrel, /bid. 

537 Fork-tailed Storm-Petrel, 2885 Newton in Encycl. 
'Brit. XVHI. 712/1 The common Storm Petrel, Procellaria 
pelagica,. .v& the * Mother Carey’s chicken ’ of sailors, and 
IS widely believed to be the harbinger of bad weather. 2854 
Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss,, Storm-cock or *Storm- 
thrusk. The roLssel-thrush. 19x3 Engl. Rev. Apr. iS 7 i>ike 
a stonn-thrush piping its warning. 

Storm (stfjm), V . [f. Stobu sb. (OE. had 
styrman, early ME. Stubme s/.)] 

1 . itilr. Of the elements or weather: To be 


:mpestuous or stormy, to rage. 

14. , Chaucer's Beeth. i. met. vii. {1868) 29 pe trouble wynde 
xt bystauster s£orm3*Dge [Cattib. Ms. tum^mg; L. mare 
7ivcns\ and walwyng pc see medic.? Ic heete. 2564 T. 
tafleton ir. Stapkyius' Apol Pref. 3 As the quiet pas- 
.ngcr when the sea stormeth. 2579 Spekskr Sheph. CM. 
cc. 132 So now he [winter] stoniics with many a sturty 
oure. 2622 Drayton Poly-olb. x. 74 From Sbetland suad- 
ing wide, his Ibote on Thuly sets: Whence storming, ail 
e vast Deucalidon hee [Boreas] ihrets. 

'Ig. cx6xi Chapjian Iliad u 148 That. .he, whose bow 
us stormd For our offences, may be calmd. 
b. impers. To blotv violently; also to rain, 
ow. etc. heaviTv. Now only U.S. 

530 Palsgr. 130 it stormeth. *598 'V. Bhhxip 
iinschoten 5/2 The nearer wee are vnto the land, the 
ire it stonneth, raineth, thundreili and 
840 R. H. Dana Brf. Mast v, ITirooghout the n^ht H 

aeL 1848 Kl ^<^ rvETTDlcl . Amrr . K 6 Tt ‘‘" Z \ t \ mti ^^- 
lienee : impersonally, as. il WaasEa 

thesenseoTtominorlosnow. 1856 Miss VVAasEax/mx 

aUmuc xix, Come in..!t 

InR to be a bad storm V H v“„eR5f ^68 ^is nov 

F. Matrax in ». F. M. Corbm XiA (.688) .68 It » nov 

AndaotonlyraininE. 
^ *ntit^ide ’ .iHerc was a tremendous sea on. 

V C/SiJ-'yrnL .6 June 376/1 Oh, but the nuU (aU much 
re quickly when it storms. 
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c. iransf. To rush with the violence of a storm. 
1842 Teknysou Vii. Sin 25 The music. .Rose again from 
where it seem’d to fail, Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing 
^e. 1854 — Charge of Light Brigade iti, Storm’d at with 
shot and shell, Boldly they rode and well, Into the jaws of 
Death. 

2. tram. To make stormy. In quots. pg, to 
trouble, vex, disturb. Also pass, 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. i, I. .Ere long espied a fickle 
maid.. Storming her world withsorrowes, wind and raine. 
1878 Brownimc Poets o/Crtdsic\x\VfO\\rsmM\7iiQi\ thunder- 
claps Which tell us counterfeited truths— theie same Are- 
sound, when music storms the soul, perhaps?— Sight, [etc.]. 
1883 H. W. Beecher in Chr, IVorld Pulpit XXIV. 122/3, I 
honour men who are stormed like the ocean, whose sky is 
dark, on whom the waves of trouble roll. 

3. intr. To complain with rough and violent 
language ; to rage. Const, c/, against (a grievance 
or person). 

1553 Respuhlica i. iii. 211 Avar. Feyth, manne, I spake but 
even to prove your pacyence, that yf thowc haddest grunted 
or stormed thereat, Adttl, Naie, fewe times doe I vse suche 
lowde manier as that. Ibid. in. yi. 935 Ye muste storme & 
sharpelye take hym vp for stumbling. 1570 Foxe A, ff Af, 
(cd. 2) 1225 /x The Priestes ..began to grudge & storme 
against Tyndall. 1586 A. Day Eng.Secretorie 11. (1625)26 
Such odde kinde of reports.. the least whereof would make 
you storme to the gall. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V, 1. iii. 138 
Why looke you how you storme, I would be friends with 
you. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turkes (1621) 1254 Storming 
against their Generali for not being a coward, as they them- 
selves were, r x6ii Ciiapmak Iliad v. 868 O Father stormst 
thou not To see vs take these wrongs from men ? 1642 D, 
Rogers Naninan 15 Oh they storme and rage as a Bcare 
robbed of her Whelpes. 1741 RiCHARDS0H/*/z;w/a(x824) I. 

TO She curses and storms at me like a trooper, Mrs. 

Berkeley Poems of G. At, Berkeley Pref, p. ccxxviii, Mrs, 
Berkeley used to storm nobly on these occasions. 18x3 
B^*ron Br, Abydox And he so^ofien storms at nought. 
1867 Trollove Chron. Barset I. xiv. 120 He'll storm and 
threaten and stop the supplies for a month or so. 1885 
L*poot Daily Post 30 June 4/7 They storm like very demons 
when anyone ventures to hint that the Highland crofter is 
not the paragon of the human race. 1889 Barrie tl’indow 
in Thrums xii. xoS, 1 do not want to storm at the man. 
b. quasi*/r^i«r. with complement. 
i8w Bailey Fes'us 286 Although.. they may have put 
God from them— Disowned His prophets.. and stormed His 
curses back to Him; yet.. He can pity still. s8^x ICtPLiNC 
Light ilini Failedxv, 335 Dick roused, struck him over the 
head with the butt, and stormed himself W'ide awake. 

4. pass. To be exposed to the severity of the 
weather; to suffer severely from cold. Now dial, 

C14M York ATyst, xiv. x6 And yf we here all nyght abide, 
We snail be stormed in Ms steede. e 1636 Strafford in 
Browning LifeitZ^^) 187 He was found dead, .and in a cold 
night and lodging, stormed to death. x8z8 Carr Craven 
Gloss,, Sierjn*d, starved, pinched with cold. 

5. trans. To make (seed-hay) storm-proof by 
piling the sheaves in small stacks, local, 

*863 *frnt, /?. Agric. Soe, XXIII. 63 Ere it [the rain] 
arrives.«several acres of his hay.seed are already in the field , 
stack. ^Thus it is saved, by being stormed, as the local 
[Warwickshire] phrase well expresses it. 

6. Mil, To make a vigorous assault on (a forti- 
fied position) ; to take or attempt to take by storm 
or assault. 

164s Cromwell in Carlyle Lett. ^ Sp, (1845) I. 227 By 
means of ibis entrance of Colonel Hammond they did storm 
the Fort on that part which was inward. X646 in loth Ref, 
Hist, AtSS, Comm. App. i. 54 'J'he General Major of the 
horses wold baue the walHs of the citie stormlc vpoun all 
quarteris. x6sxLamont V^/ffO'CMaitl. Club) 32 They stormed 
Dundie, and caried the towne. X692 Prior Ode imit. Her. 

21 All Day to Mount the Trench, to Storm the Breach. 1820 
>V, Sketch Bk. II, 260 Several of their bravest officers 

were shot down in the act of storming the fortress. 1874 
Green Short Hist, i. § 6. 49 ^thelrcd stormed the Danish 
camp at Benfleet. 

b. transf, xcaAJlg. 

165a R. Loveday IlymerCs Preelndia 30X He basely re- 
solv^ to storm her chastity. 1697 Colliur Ess. Alor, 
Subj.w. (ed. 2) 09 Thus People are stormed out of their 
Reason and^ Inclinations; plagued intoa Compliance; and 
forced to yield in their own Defence. 1703 S. Sewall 
Diary 16 Mar. (1879) 75 So should we' patiently 

..sing the Praises of God, ..though Storm'd by the last 
efforts of Antichrist. X730 T. Boston Mem. xii. (1809) 395 
The toothache has stormed mj* lower teeth so that 1 think 
they are beginning to give way too. xSxa Bvron Ch. Har, 

I, xlix. Here the bold peasant storm’d the dragon's nest 
xSzo K.EATS Eve of S. Agnes x, A hundred swords Will storm 
bis heart, Love's feverous citadel, x^x Thackeray Gt. 
Heggariy Diam. x, She would have stormed Lady Jane 
Preston’s door, and forced her way up-stalrs. x8s5 Macau- 
lay Hist, Eng. xvl. HI. 697 At last it seemed that heaven 
had been stormed by the vi jlence of supplication : the tnith 
came out, and^ many lies with it. 19x0 iLo. Rosebery Chat- 
ham X. 220 Pitt had apparently determined, in the jargon 
of that day, to storm the Closet 

7. intr. a. Mil. To rush to an assault or attack. 
1632 Stved, Intelligencer n. 47 The Scots,, forced the 
garrison into the inner port; they Storming in together with 
Ihcm. 1645 Cromw’ell In Carlyle Left. <5- Sp. (1845) I. 226 
Colonel Montague and Colonel Pickering, w no stormed at 
Lawford’s Gate , , presently entered, llnd.^ The Major- 
General’s regiment being to storm towards Froom River. 
1859 Hawthorne Fr, d* It. Note-bks. {18721 II. 267 A, great 
gap in the ramparts— it may have been a breach which was 
once stormed through. x86o Froudb Hist. Enir. V. 207 
Again the next day th^ stormed up to the walls. 1877 
Tennyson Harold \. i, Our javelins Answer their arrows. 
All the Norman foot Are storming up the hill, 
b. transf. To rush with violence. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, I. it. vii. How, in this wild Uni- 
verse, which storms in on him.. shall poor man find., fooling 
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to stand on. X863 Loncf. Wayside Inn, i, Falcon 98 The 
boy, rejoicing in his strength. Stormed down the terraces 
from length to length. X870 Tyndall Sci, (1879) I. v. 

133 On placing the flame at some distance below the beam, 
the same dark masses stormed upwards. 

Plence Stormed ppl, a., taken by storm. 
x84x James Brigand cold wind rushed in fiercely 
like a besieging army into a stormed city, x888 E. A. Free- 
man Four Oxf, Led, 95 It is our one recorded example of 
the fate ofa stormed town. 

Stormable (st/umabT), a, [f. Storm v. + 
-ABLE.] That can be taken by storm. 

1645 Cromwell Let, 6 Oct. in Carlyle (1845) I. 233 We .. 
made a breach in the wall near the Black Tower, which after 
about 200 shot, we thought stormablc, and purposed on 
Monday morning to allcmpl it. X829 Shipp Afem. II. 185 
The breaches began to wear a stormable appearance. 1B85 
ll'here Chineses Drive 162 It was surrounded by a moat, 
and not easily stormable. 

t Storma*tioal, Sto*rmical, adjs, Obs. nonce-^ 
words, [See -atic and -ICAU] Stormy. (Invented 
to render F. bonrrasqtuux.) 

X634 W, Tirwiiyt tr. Balcads Lett. (vol. 1 .) 91 Should I . , 
sayle vpon the Ocean in the stormaticall seasons of the yearc 
[Fr. Is bourrasgueuses saisons de C annPe\. X654 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett, i. 31 In the stormical seasons of the year. 

Stonuer (stpumai). [f. Stoum d , + -eu i.] 

1, One who storms or rages; one who makes a 
wild agitation. 

X617 Collins Def, Bp. Elpp, ix* 358 The lesuitcs, those 
stormers against the authontie of heathen Magistrates ouer 
beleeuers. x886 Pall Mali. Gaz. 10 Feb. 8/ij I wish we 
could make people see that we arc not merely wild stormers, 
but lliat we nave definite, sober economic theories. 

2. One who takes by storm ; a member of a 
storming party. 

x65S Earl Orrery Parthen. if. ti. III. 148 The Assalianls 
admir’d to finde the Breach so well defended, ..but the Day 
no sooner appear’d than the Stormers wonder ceas’d by 
another. X828-40 Napier Penins. Warxvt, v, (Rlldg.) II. 
362 On the breach, at the head of the stormers. 1889 J. G. 
Alger Englishmen in Fr. Rev. 52 The widows and orphans 
of the stormers of the TuUcries. 

Stormf al (stp'Jmfiil), a. [f, Stoem sb. + -FUL.] 
Abounding in or subject to storms; tempestuous, 
stormy. //V.andj?^. (AfavouritewordwithCarlyle.) 

1558 pHAER AEneid vm. (1562) B biij, Store of slrugling 
wynds & stormful clouds of cloddid raine. xspx Sylvester 
Du Barias i. v. 576 From jeopardy Of slormfulfScas. a X756 
Collins Superstit, Highlands 67 They know what spirit 
brews the siormfut day. 1837 Carlvlc Fr, Rev. II. v» xi, 
This Oimp of Twenty-thousand, could it be other than of 
stormfullest Sansculottes t X883 J. Pavm Kit xxxii,Toshape 
his thoughts in less vehement and stormful fashion. 

Hence StoTmfally Sto*rmfalnoss. 

X83X Cari.vle Sarlor Res, it. lU, With a slprmfulness.. 
under which the boldest quailed. Ibid, iir. v.ii, \Ve» .haste 
stormfully across the astonished Earth. 1904 M. Maclean 
Lit, Celts xviiL 350 A hundred and sixty years pass storm- 
fulty by. 

stormical: see s.v. Stohmatical. 

Stormily (stpumili), adv. In 6 stormely. 
[f. Stobm Y + -LT." In a stormy manner. 

rx45o Mirk's Festial 205 pcw'j’nde [betran] slormely forto 
blow. X830 De QvtucTTeBen/leyVlkii. 1C62 VI, 39 Mj'own 
belief sets in stormily towards the same conclusion. 1847 C. 
Bronte fane Eyreii, Her cap fljnng wide, her gown rustling 
stormily, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 344 The interview 
ended stormily. xMg Marv E. Carter Airs. Severn in. ix, 
The sky was stormily beautiful. 

Storminess (stf'jmines), [f. Stormy + -hESS,] 
Stormy quality. 

1587 Golding De ATornay xi, x8o The stonninessc thereof 
[sc. of the wind]. 1631 T. Powell Tom of All Trades-^ The 
siormynesse of the sea of state. 1796 Ann. Reg. (Otridge), 
Hist, Europe 198/2 'Hie storminess of the weather increased 
to such a degree, that . .the French admiral determined to quit 
his position. '1^4 Jeaffreson Dk. Recoil. I, ii. 27 Scboo!- 
boys..nevcr feared the capricious storminess of his freakish 
..irritability. X9X3 Gretton Hist. I, xiL 284 The 

shock bad added to the stormincss of events. 

■ storming (stp-jmiij), vbl. sb. [-isc l,] The 
action of the vb. SronJi. 

X46X Balds Chron. in Six Tenvn Chron, (iqzz) 137 'The 
last day of novembr was a marvelous and dredful sturmyng 
and noj’S of the comonesand of lordes men at Westminster. 
1622 J, Taylor (Water P.) Shilling C 5 b, Such storming, 
fretting, fuming. x66z Reg. Privy Cctmc, Scot. Sex. in. 1. 
26 Gunni^ taken, .at the stormcing of Dundy. 16S7 J. Caryl 
En^, Princess ii. v, 20 Slow Treaties will to stormings him 
oblige, Who leisure wants to take the Fort by Siege, a 1774 
W. Whitehead Eplst, from Groz’e ix For here, for all my 
master’s storming, I'm sure we strangely want reforming, 
2913 G. EpsiUNDSOM Church in Rome in tU Cent, vi, 169 
'J'he storming and burning of the Capitol by the foreign 
mercenaries of VitcIHus. 

Storming (stp jmiq), ppl. a. [-IKG 2.] 

1, That storms or rages, 

*557 TotteVs ^/w.fArb.) 242 And all my storming dayes 
1^ past, and weather waxelh faire. 1591 Spenser Ruins of 
Tune 404 Wise words.. Recorded by the Muse^, Hue for 
ay; Nc may with storming showers be washt away. 16x9 
A. Newman Pleasures Vision 10 Blowne and tost, like ships 
in storming wind. 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Farew. 
To^ver Bottles A 4 b, Sbowring hayleshot, from the storm- 
ing heau’n. 1837 Cari.vle Fr. Rex'. III. v, v, A dumb in- 
articulately storming Whirlwind of things. Tennyson 
Ode Death Wellington 155 Thank Him who isled us here, 
and roughly set His Briton in blo'vn seas and storming 
showers. ^ 1905 Daily Chron. 14 July 3/1 The learned 
doctor is In a .storming fury. 

absol. 1712 Stfei.k Sped. No. 438 P 4 The Hectoring, the 
Storming, the Sullen, and all the different Species and 
Subordinations of the Angry. 
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2. That attacks in order to take by storm ; chiefly 
xis. storming party, 

1802 C. James Milit. Diet., Storming Party, a select 
body of men, consisting generally of the grenadiers, who 
first enter the breach, &c. 1829 Shipp A/em. II. 185 The 
.storming parties were ordered to be in readiness about two 
o’clock. 1864 Skeat l/hlands Poems 69 The storming 
hosts rush on. 1894 Wolseley Life Alarlborough II. Ixv. 
105 The ecstasy ol reckless daring which takes possession 
of the soldier in a storming party. 1894 Blackmorb Perly. 
cross Three old ORicers,. brave men os ever led a storm- 
ing column. 

Hence Sto’rmingly adv. 

rzx5oo Hooker Wks. (1888) II. 593 But there are, whose 
stubborn spirits will.. hereupon slormlngly reply. 

fStoTmish, a. Obs, rare, [f, Stoiimj/'.+ 
Stormy, 

c X430 Lvix;. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 245 Stormysshc as 
Marche, with ebaungis ful sodeyne. X530 Palscr. 326/1 
Stormysshc, stormy as the wether is, tempesteux. 

Stormless (stpumles), a, [f. Storm sb.-k- 
-LKSS.j Free from storms. 

c xsoo Q. Shaw in Pinkerton Anc. Sc. Poems (1786) 1. 133 
Tho the air be fair, and stormles. xsqi Sylvestfr Du 
B artas (. v, 918 WhaLsoever other Aionsler haunts In 
Storm-less Seas. 1765 J. Brown Chr. frnl. 73 That I 
might enter into endless calms of peace, ana stormless 
mansions of felicity. 18x9 R. Sheil Evadnt til. L 42 May 
your days, Like a long stormlcss summer, glide away, 1867 
Swinburne in Fortn. Rext. Oct. 422 That unfeoted grove of 
the God, sunless and stormlcss in all seasons of wind or sun. 

Stormy (s'p-jmi), a, [f. Storm sb, + -y.] 

L Of the weather, season, air, sky, sea, etc. : 
Characterized by storm or tempest ; tempestuous. 
Of a place or region : Subject to storms. 

aizoQ in Anglia XI. 369 Hit byff..windis sumer and 
storemi^ and scswyncfull harfest, ^*3po Cursor M. 22691 
A stormi^ dai, a stret of au, *la m66 Chaucer Rom, Rose 
455 And if tlie wedir stormy were For colde she shiilde baue 
deyd there. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 35 Now be the stormy 
wynter shourcs. *535 Coverdale Ps. liv. 8, 1 wolde make 
haist to escape, from the stormy wymde and tenmest. X590 
Spenser F, Q. in. viti. 21 And all his windes Dan Aeolus 
did kcepc. From stirring vp their stormy enmitie. 1637 
Milton Lyetdas 156 Beyond the stormy Hebrides. 1764 
Golosm. Trav, 167 Where the bleak Swiss their stormy 
mansions tread. 1799 J. Robertson A^ric. Perth 356 The 
wildest and most stormy mountains in Scotland. x86o 
Tvndall Glaciers i. xxiii. 164 A wild stormy merning, 1885 
AJaneh, Exam. 15 May 5/6 An Atlantic slcarocr.. plough- 
ing its course across stormy oceans. 

2. fig. Of persons, their temper or looks ; of 
times, events, circumstances, etc. 

a 1340 Hampolr Psalter Prol. 3 Now with balesome lore 
drouyd S; stormy saules it bryngis in til clere& pesful l>’f. 
e X374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 778 For loue is yet he mesle 
stormy lyf. rx386 — Clerk's T, 939 O Stormy peplc, 
vnsad, and euerc vntrewe. 14x2-20 LviXy. Chron, Trent l. 
2245 Hts .^lormy cruel aventurc. Ibid. nt. 4079 AIIm! 
Fortune,., Whan folk most irisie in J>i stormy face-.l-annc 
is H loye aweye to turne & wryhe. 2592 Arden of Fex^er-^ 
sham in. v, 1x3 Nothing shall hide me from thy stormy 
looke. X597 Shaks. z Hen. IV, 1. i. 164 Your health, the 
which if you giuc-o'rc 'Jb stormy Passion, must perforce 
decay, 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. iii. 193 That 
Religion which is more turbulent, seditious, and stormy, let 
it be ihrowne over.board to lighten the ship of the Church. 
X700 Drvden Cymon ^ ipii. 257 While stormy Cymon thus 
in secret said {etc.]. X83X Greville Atem, [1B74) II- >53 
There was,, every promise of a stormy session. x^9 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. ii. I. 223 Shaftesbury and Bucking- 
ham.. appeared at the head of tlie stormy democracy of the 
city.^ X89X Smiles Alem. f. AJurray I. xvii. 443 'i he dis- 
cussion was long and stormy before the meeting broke up. 
xpxS J, Kelman Saltedxviih Fire iv. 40 In the stormy limes 
in^ which ,his lot was cast emergencies were constantly 
arising. 

b. Path, of inflammation. 

X899 Allbntt's Syst. Pled, VI. 903 Meningitis is usually so 
stormy in its manifestation that (etc.]. 

3. Associated or connected with storms ; indica- 
tive, predictive, or symbolical of storms, poet. 

Rollakd Seven^ Sages 24 Anone thay spy into the 
Firmament Ane stormie Sterne that troublit inair Intent. 
1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1.419 Now sing we stormy Stars. 
1761 Glover v. v. 04 Grim Neptune yonder shakes 
bis stormy trident. 1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad 25 When 
down the stormy crescent goes. 

b. Stormy petrel'. Uit hM Procellaria pelagica, 
LXzofg,, a person who delights in strife, or whose 
appearance on the scene is a harbinger of coming 
trouble. 

1776 Pennant Zool. II. 553 Stormy Petrel. 2847 Lo, 
Campbell Chancellors ccviii, VII. 479 Eldon.. came to 
London, .on account of rumours of a dissolution of the 
Ministry. He went, with some, by the name of the ‘Stormy 
Petrel being supposed to delight In such convulsions. x8^ 
World 6 Apr. 15 (Brewer), Dr. von Esmarch [a physician] is 
regarded at court as a stormy petrel, and every effort was 
made to conceal his visit to the German emperor. 

4. Relating to or concerned with stoims. p>oet, 

X725 PopK Odyss, 1. 232 A duteous people, and industrious 

Isle, 'I'o naval arts inur’d, and stormy toil. 

Storne, obs. form of St^cn sb."^ 

IlStorneUo PI. stomelU (-h"). 

[It.] A short popular Italian lyric, usually impro- 
vised. 

1873 'Ovwk' Pascarei I. iv, S7 Many and many a time.. 

I have.. repeated the stornelli to an enthusiastic circle of 
blachsmiths [ctc.J. 1885 Ettcycl. Brit. XIX. 271/2 Most of 
the Italian rispetti and stornelli seem to he improvisations. 

Storoppe, obs. form of STianup. 

Storre, obs. form of Stab ri.i, Stib v ., SiODEtr. 
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Storrie, obs, form of Story j^.2 
Storrope, obs. form of Stirrup, 

Stort, error for Soart (cormoranO. 
tSjs Bkereton Tm/. (Surtees 1914) s6 (Bass Rock) Abun- 
dance of fowle breed here ; solem geese : storts : (etc.]. 

Btorte, obs. form of Start 
S torthing (s(d«*Jti-*g). Also stortine:, [Nonv. 
stor/in^, formerly f. sior great + 

assembly (see Thing ; cf. ON. 
oecumenical council.] The Norwegian parliament. 
^1834 S. Laing yrnl. Resiii. Not-way (1836) 115 The Par- 
liament, or Storthing, is elected and assembled once in 
three years, and sits for three months, or until the business 
IS dispatched. 1840 R. G. Latham Nonvay ^ Ronvi^giaus 
II, 85 The thus elected Representatives shall constitute the 
Storting of the Kingdom of Norway. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 
2t Aug. X53/3 If a bdl is passed unchanged by three succes- 
sive Storthings, it becomes law without the roj'al sanction. 

+ StoTttyn, stoirberlsyn. Obs. [Form un- 
certain ; perh. a corruption of some Du. word ; 
see -KIN.] Some measure of quantity. 

X50X Acc. Ld. High Trens, Scot. II. 28 GIfiin for i) stort- 
kynnj’spfgirthis, ilk ane contenand x.xxiiij skeyn3eisi ilk 
stotterkin xvijs.; summa xxxiiijs. 

1 * StO’rven, ///. a. Obs. [regular str. pa. pple. 
of Starve z;. Cf. Starven ppl. rr.] Dead; also 
absol. AUo of an animal : That has died of disease. 

<1X325 Leg. Hath. 1043 He wi^ his stcuene be storuene 
astearde. X390 Gower Conf. I. X94 Riht as of an hungri 
Pie ’ITie storve bestes bbn awaited. 1482 [see Gall-bittex a.]. 

Story (st 5 »‘ri), sb.^ PI. stories (stoj-riz). 
Forms : 3-7 sfcorie, 4 Sc. stoury, 4-5 store, 4-6 
stOTif 5-7 storyo, 5 stoory, 4- story. /Y. 4 
storis, storijs, -yss(e, 4-5 storys, -yies, ator- 
(r)ius, 4-7 storyes, 6 storeis, atoryia, 4- 
stories. [a. AF. tstorie (OF. cs/otre, later in semi- 
learned form /itstcire) L. historia ; see History. 
Cf. It. and med.L, storing 

I. i* L A narrative, trae or presumed to be true, 
relating to important events and celebrated persons 
of a more or less remote past ; a historical relation 
or anecdote. Obs, 

In early the most frequent application was to passages j 
of Bible history and legends of sajnts. In quot. 1301, al« | 
though the possessive denotes authorship, the sb. prob. re- : 
tain-( the general sense. I 

a 1235 Ancr, A\ 154 Me schal.leoue suslren^ tellen ou h«os I 
storie If',n storien] uor hit were to long to wnten ham here. 
a 1300 Havelok 1641 pat shden ye fonhward ful wel Icren ! 
[ATS, heren], Yif hat ye wile he storie heren. <t 1300 Cursor '■ 
AT, 34x0 Now es god at vnder taU pe store tell of ysaac. 
3303 R. Brunse Handl. Synne xi453 She cbese h^^^ verlu, j 
cure lady, So seyh magnificat, here ovvne storye (Fr. Ett 
AIngniJicat qe eU /eseit\. x38o-3a //<»r 7 x C>^. 4 Stories ye 
may lere Of our elders that were Whilom in this land. I 
0x380 Wyclir Set, Wks. I, 71 A sior^*eof Joon Baptist^ 
0x386 Chaucer Prol.jo^ He was in chirche a noble ecclest- 
aste, Wel koude he rede a lesson or a storie But alderbest he j 
song an Offcrlorie. 0x400 Maunoev. (Ro.xb.) ii, 6 As he | 
story of Noe bercs witness. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
*53*) 5 Whan they here the precher,.reherse ony fygures | 
orstorj'csofthelaweofMoyses, I'^^^AIirr, ATng.^Richard j 
Earl 0/ Camb. Introd., By that this was ended, I had found 
out the storie of Richard carle of Cambridge. 1621 Burtoh 
Anal. ATet, iii. iii. ni, (1624) 480 Paulus Almilius, .hath a 
Tragicall story of Chllpericus the first his death. <i 1623 
Preston Breastpl. Loz'C (163x1 152 David had many great 
infirmities, as we see in the whole story, the whole relation 
of his life, 1642 J er. Taylor Episc. (1647) 25 So they being 
sent forth by the holy Ghost, departed into Scleucia. This 
is the story, now let us make our best on’t. 

Clokofthe Stories'. Petrus Comestor, the 
author of the Historia Scholastica, Also Master 
in or of the Stories : see Master sb. 12 b. 

1352 Lan'GL. P, pi. B. VII. 73 Caloun kennetb men bus and 
be clerke of )>e stories. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 65 
pe Maister of the stories sayth. [1450 Hart, iransl.^ ibid.. 
After the Maister in sloryss.j 

'I* c. A historical incident. Obs, 
c 1449 Pecock Refir. n- xiil. 225 Euereither of these stories 
were doon eer eny lawe was jouun to the lewis, 
f 2 . A historical work, a book of history. Obs. 

13.. Coer de L. 4852 And as I fynde in h3*s story, He 
seygh come St. George, the knj’ght, Upon a stede good and 
lyghl. 1338 R- Brunne Chron. {1810) 51 A thousand was 
be date & sex & >ritty, Whan Knoute kyng died, so sais \rs 
story. 1340-70 Atejc. 4 Hfud. ^67 We raiken to cure 
romancus & reden \>e storrius pat oure eldrene on erbe or bis 
time wroute. 13S7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 297 Herodo- 
tus be writer of stories. Ibid. II. 7 This Britajmeisacounied 
an holy loud bothe in ourestories and also in stories of Gre^ 
CX440 Generydes 3481 Generides his swarde toke in his 
hande, Claryet it hight, the store tellitb me so. C1440 
Pecock R<pr. III. xii. 351 Ech fundamental storie speking of 
this said voice seith and storieth, that [etc.]. X574 Whitcift 
De/. Aunstv.ii. 9SAnd yet in lawfull matters, not expressed 
in the ^ripturc'!. I know not to whome weshould^sorte to 
know the v<e and antiquitie of them, but to the Councel^ 
stories, and doctors. 1634 Peacham Comfit. Gentl. xv. (1900) 
286 Ordericus Vitalis the Monke, in his Normane 
saiih. 2684-s South Serm. (17x5’ L.304 Examples of tht^ 
we have both in Holy Writ, and also in other Stones. * 7 ®® 
Chamderlaynr Gt. Brit. i. in. x. (J 743 ^ 220 Records of 
this Nation, without which no Story of the Nation 
wTitten orpro'xd. 1756 Amory BuncteUZz^ I. i* *7 When 
I had done with anuent history', I sat down loathe best 
modem stories I could get, and read of distant nalions- 
fS. In generalized sense: Historical writing or 
records ; history as a branch of knowledge, or as 
opposed to fiction. Also, the events recorded or 
^ VOL. X. 
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proper to be recorded by historians : =: History 
sb, 4 c. Obs, 

<1 1300 Cursor Al. 7038 In grecc ban regned Preamus As 
aid si^ori telles \-s. 23.. K, Alts, 670 (Laud MS.) pis is 
of ikoG Ac storye y made of maislres wyse. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11 . 345 Verrey storie [L. vera 
Jtis:ona\ seib bat Satumus be mder and lupiter be sone 
hadde tweie ktngdomes (etc.). cx43o Lydc. A/in. Poems 
ooc.) 83 The chieldren of Seth in story ye may s'* 

I lowrjmg in vertu by longe succesriouns. 1568 Abp. Parker 
Let, 4 July Corr. (1833) 328 In story it is reported that the 
prince of the realm by right is not Uominus Hibernia;^ but 
T L * 57 ®^ Lambarde Peravtb. Kent (1826) 80, 

I Will i'hewe you out of Bcda and others the content and 
storie of this He. i6tx Bible Transi. Pref. p i As many as 
Imow stor^’, or haue any experience. 16x2 Seldem lltustr, 
Draytons Poty^otb. xi. 379 As Robert of Glocester, accord- 
ing to truth of Stor>' hath it. <xx626 Bacon Sp. Speaker's 
Excuse \Vks. 1778 IL242 This is no part of a paneg^Tic, 
but merely story. *644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 54 Who 
IS so unread or so uncatcchis'd in story, that hath not 
heard of many sects refusing books as a hindrance. 1647 
WAROO//////4rC<?^/rr(iS43) 2 TTiosethat are acquainted with 
Story know. j666 Drydeh Ann. ATirab. Pref. p x Tlie 
destruction being so swift., as nothing can parallel in Story. 
1692 Prior Ore Innt. Hor. xii, *Tis no Poet's, Thought, 
no flight of Youth, But solid Storj', and severest Truth. 
1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 93 Ha\c we not any Instances 
in Story of some such.Iike Deportment practised by politer 
and more refined Nations? H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 
20 With every intention of vindicating Richard, he does but 
authenticate his crimes, by searching in other story for 
parallel instances of what he calls policy. 

4 . A recital of events that have or are alleged to 
have happened ; a series of events that are or 
might be narrated. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. i Storj’s to rede ar delitabill, 
Suppos that that be nocht hot fablll : 'Than suld storj'ss 
that suthfast wer, . . Ha we doubill plesance in herjmg. c 2400 
Destr. Trey 419 Ou)*tI, pat feynit in his fablis & other fele 
stories. 1594 Shaks. Rich. IT/^ iv. iii. 8 Dighton and Forrest, 
whom I did subonie To do this peece of ruihfuU Butchery, 
..Wept like to Children, in their deathssad Stor>'. 2602 tr. 
GuartnCs Pastor Fide v. 1. N3b, But iwilbe too Too 
troublesome to tell the storie of my life. 2653 Ld. Vaux tr. 
Godeau's St. Paul 44 But to understand this better, tis 
neces<ary we take the course of Ibis Story a little higher. 
X667 Milton P. L. vii. 51 He with his consorted Eve The 
siorie heard attentive. 1725 Pore Odyss. x.xiii. 324 In* 
lent he hears Pcnelopedisclose A mournful «iory of domcNtic 
woes. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St, Pierre's Study Nat, (1799) 
II. 247, I shall give this story in the simplicuy of style of 
the old Translator of Pliny. *843 Prescott Alexico vi. viil, 
(1864) 407 The whole story ha.s the air of fable, rather than 
of history! 2862 Miss Bradoon xxxvii, He 

told the story of George's disappearance, and of his own 
doubts and fears. 1883 Tylor in Encyel, Brit. XV, *^9/1 
Among the magi the interpretation of dreams was practis^, 
as appears from the story of the birth of C>tus, 
b. transf. 

i6xx Beausi. & Fu Phitaster \\\. 1, How that foolish man, 
That reads the story of a womans face, And dies believing 
it, is lO't for ever. xSaS Duppa Trav, italy^ etc. 3 HU 
IRaflaello’sJgreat and commanding excellence is in.. the art 
of telling a story with such appropriate feeling and expres- 
sion, as no other artist ever yet approached. 1849 Ri^'skin 
Seven Lamps vi. § 7. 169 Belter the rudest work that tells 
a story or records a fact, than the richest without meaning, 
t c. Purport, meaning conveyed. Obs. 

2340-70 Alex, 4* Dind. 609 ne voduxstonde nouht bat 
stouiide be storie of bU wordus, pat god herep no gome but 
for his goode dedus, & for no bestenc blod. 1399 Lancu 
Rich. Redeles Pro). 82 pe story is of non estate yat stryuen 
with her lu-itus, But bo pat (Tolwyn her fflessh. 

d. With possessive : A person’s account of the 
events of his life or some portion of it, 

x6o4 Shaks, Oth. i. iiL 165 She. .bad me, if I bad a Friend 
that lou’d her, I should but teach him bow to tell my Storj’, 
And that would wooe her. Adv. Five Hours j. 

4 Let’s tell our Stories, that we soon shall see, Which of us 
two excells in Miserj*. 1667 Milton P, E. viii. 522 'Thus 
have I told thee all my St.ate, and brought ftly Storie to the 
sum of earthly blijs Which I enjoy. i797(Frere & Can.ninc] 
Ktii/e-grinder in Anti-jacobin No. 2. 15/2 As soon as you 
have told your Pitiful story. 181S Scott Hr/. Afidl, xlyi, 

* Ye maun gang up wi* me to the Lodge, Effic,* said Jeanie, 

‘ and tell me a^your story*. 1894 B. Thomson South Sea 
Yarns 81 And then she told him her whole storj', 

e. ^Yith possessive or followed by of\ The 
series of events in the life of a person or the past 
existence of a thing, country, institution, etc., con- 
sidered as narrated or as a subject for narration. 

Originally =s History 4h ; but in modern u^e (from asso- 
ciation with sense 5) implying that the course of events re- 
ferred to has the kind of interest which it is the aim of fiction 
to create. iSo often in titles of book*; ) 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 6 Sept. 1676, The famous beauty and 
errant lady the Dutchesse of Mazarine (all the world knows 
her storiel. *711 Swift Coud. Allies 65 The Prudence, 
Courageand Firmness of Her Majesty . .would, if the Particu- 
lars were truly related, make a verj' shining Part in Her 
Story. 17x2 Addison Hymn in Sped. No. 465 The Moon 
..nightly. .Repeats the Story other Birth, 1734 tr. Retlin's 
Anc. //«/. (1827) II. III. 161 Several other Kings of Babj Ion 
with whose story we are entirely unacquainted. 1878 
Herforo ititte) The Story of Religion in England. 18S5 
I>. Oliphant Sympneuma/a 135 The^stqry of woman upon 
earth has been dilTereni from the beginning to that of man. 
1888 E. Clodo {titleU The Story of Creation, 1898 Mepri- 
MAN * Roden's Corner L xo Many objects in the room had a 
story,had been in ibedailyuscof hands long since vanished. 

1910 J. .McCabe Prehist. Alan L 14 If we take ihe entire 
story of the stratified rocks to extend toover 55 milhon years. 

5 . A narrative of real or, more usually? fictitious 
events, designed for the entertainment of the hearer 
or reader; a series of traditional or imaginary 
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incidents forming the matter of such a narrative' 
a tale. ' 

Often applied more or less spec, to a tale told to children, 
a nursery talo, and to a tale handed down by popular oral 
tradition, a folk-tale (the two classes partly coincide). When 
denoting a literary composition, the word is sometimes ap- 
plied to a long work of fiction, a romance or novel, esp. 
when considered with reference to its series of incident 
(Cf. c), but more commonly to a short tale or novelette. 

1500-20 Dvsbau P oen/s JviL 7 Sum singi'^ sum dancis.sum 
tellis storeis. 1597 J- King Jonas (1618) 355 Now wee haue 
Arradia, and the i-aery Queene, and Orlando Furioso, with 
such like friuojous stone*;. ? *605 Dbavto.n Poems Lyr. 4. 
Past. Eglog vi. F X, Summers longst day shall sheepheards 
not suffice to sit and tell full storyes of thy prayse. 1632 
Milton L Allegro 101 With stories told of many a feat, How 
haer^' Mab the junkets eat. 2692 S. Shaw Diff. Humours 
Men 30 , 1 doubt you would be laught at as bad as the Crow 
in the Story. x866 Freeman Hist. Ess, Ser. 1. (1871) 9 A 
romance without a shadow of truth may be exquUitely 
beautiful as a story. 2867 hlAX Muller Chips (i88o) II. 
xxiL 213 Stories become extinct like dodos and megatheria, 
x886 Morning Post 8 Sept. Bk.-review, It is a brilliant story 
..which will be avidly read. 

b. In generalized sense : Traditional, poetic, or 
romantic legend or history. 

* 7 M hiRs. Radcliffe Alyst. Udolpho xxxv, She almost 
fancied^ herself approaching a castle, such as is often cele- 
brated in early .story, where the knights look out from the 
battlements on some champion below. 1796 Watson Apot. 
B/b/e 40 They are sensible that the gospel miracles are so 
different, in all their circumstances, from those related in 
pagan story. 1802 Wordsw. To ihe Small Celandine (i Long 
as there are violets, They will have a place in story. 1816 
Scott Bl. Dwarf ii, Old Martin Elliot of the Preakin- 
tower, noted in Border story and song, a 1839 Praed 
Poefnsii2>b4)\\, it Or die in fight, to live in story. 1855 
Lyn'ch Rivulet lxxxii. i, Breathe on us for the passing day 
The powers of ancient stor^*. 

c. Succession of incidents? *plot’ (of a novel, 
poem, or drama). 

* 7 *S Parnell Pope’s Iliad I, Ess. Homer 38 While his 
Works were sufier'd to lie in an unconnected manner, the 
Chain of Story was not always perceiv’d, so that they lost 
much of their Force and Beauty by being read disorderly. 
X772 Johnson in Boswell (1904) 1 . 455 Why, Sir, if you were 
to read Richardson for the story, your impatience would be 
so much fretted that you would hang yourself. 17^^ Mirror 
No. 31 I'he great error. .into which novel-writers com- 
monly fall, is, that they attend more to the story and to the 
circum.<tances they relate, than to giving new and just views 
of the character of the person they present. 186S D, Cook 
Nls. at ike Play (1883) 1 , 88 Sundry bursts of patriotic 
oratory., close the second act effectively, but otherwise help 
the story in no way. 2877 Ibid,. 1 1 . *59 The storj’ set forth 
by the play, 2897 Strand Mag. Dec. 634/2 As the life of 
the body is the blood, so the life of the novel is the * story 
2902 A. Dobson S. Rhkardsen iv. 94 In Crandison,, the 
movement of the story for the most part ad%-ances no more 
than a rocking-horse. 

d. An incident, real or fictitions, related in con- 
versation or in written disconrse in order to amuse 
or interest, or to illustrate some remark made; an 
anecdote. Good story : often, an amusing anecdote. 

a 1679 J. Ward Diary (1830) 129, 1 have heard a merrie 
storie of a certain scholar, tnat (etc.). 1772 funius Lett. 
Ixvii. 331 The following story will serve to illustrate the 
char.ncter of this re.'^pectaljle family. 2779 Mirror No. 5 
He is as much a pedant as his quondam tutor, who. .tells 
stories out of Herodotus. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 203 A 
storj% in which native humour reigns, Is often useful, al- 
ways entertains. 1858 Hawthorne Fr, <5- Ital. Note-bks. 
{1871) 1 , 126, I capped his story by telling him how [etc.]. 
lEM Brwoe Amer. Comniw. cxi. III. 597 A deliberate and 
slow deliverj*. .has the advantage of making a story or jest 
tell with more efiect. 

^ e. Used for : A subject of story. Also, a 
theme for mirth, a dupe. 

1603 Shaks. Aleas. for AT, i. iv. 30 Sir, make me not your 
storie. 2703 Rowe Ulysses \ s. 1, Till I had been a Story to 
Posterity. 2756 CL Smart tr. Horace^ Epist. t. xiii. (1826) 

II. 229 Rather than.. turn your paternal name of Asiiia into 
a jest, and make j ourself a common story [L. et/abulafas], 

6. An allegalion, statement ; an account or repre- 
senlation of a matter ; a particular person’s repre- 
sentation of the facts in. a case. Phrase, l/ie story 
goes that , . . : it is reported. To be all In one 
story ^ lo be in the same story \ (of* a number of 
persons) to agree in their account of a malter (usu- 
ally implying collusion). 

x6oi Shaks. Alls Well v. iii. 229 Thestory then goes false, 

3*ou threw it him Out of a (basement. 2653 Ram tsEV Astrol. 
Restored 28 Inventing and affirming detracting and most 
abusive speeches and stories. x66x Pr. Rupert in ///A 
Rep. Hist. AfSS. Comm. App. v. 7 The stort is this, the 
Elector Pallatin hath ben pleased to write to a Pnve Con- 
seller of this court [Vienna) in thc^e terms (etc.). 0x070 
[S. CtoLLiNs) Prrs.Si. Russia (1671) 4 1 But as the story goes, 
she fail’d of her promise, x686 tr- Chardins Trav. fersia 
159, I kept constant to this story, not knowing anj^ttcr 
way to conceal my self. 2700 N. Rous iti - 

Hist. Soc. (19x2) IX. 184 , 1 find Brother 
his old story. xqSo-^z'H.BROOXzFoolo/QuaLif^ • * t 
J find all the world in the same stcr>'. *77° Go^sn. ^es. 

Vill. 2x0 And cen the story r^ that hecouW gau^. X 77 S 
Sheridan Duenna il. iir. I nnd they are all in * 3 

Lockhart . 9 /. Ball., Escape o/Gar/eros ^nd of Oay- 
feros' slaughter a cunning story llhtyJ rnade. 1833 
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1865 Livtkgstone Ztf V. 126 A Chief.. remarked that 
parties had come before, with as plausible a story as ours. 
1898 J. K. Fowler Rec, Old Times 2x4 The story goes that 
the following colloquy took place. .xpoS Times Lit* Suppl. 
24 July 223/3 Dr. Murray has a slightly different story lof 
the ongin of pasquinade]. 

*1* b. A mere tale, a baseless report. Obs, 

1662 J. Davies tr. OUarius' Voy. Amhass, 93 Were it 
granted that this Is but a story, as it seems to be no other. 
265s Glanvill.SV^/Jj/j Sci. x. 53 And it^ may be more than 
a Story, that Nero derived much of his cruelty from the 
Nurse that suckled him. 2685 JaS. II in Lend. Gaz. No. 
2006/3 But that is not the onely Story has been made of Me. 
2698 Luttbkll Brief Rel, (1857) 11 . 37^ Merchant letters 
are silent herein, so hoped to be a story. 2705 E. Ward 
Hud, Rediv* in. iv. 27 Tell *em, the Church declines in 
Glory, They cry, they hope 'lis all a Story. 2796 Watsom 
ApoL Bible Is it a story, that our first parents fell from a 
paradisiacal state? 

i* c. 7b mak^ a story : to cause a scandal. Ohs, 
2652 Dorothy Osborne Lett, to Sir Temple (i888j 29 
He has made a story with a new mistress that is worth your 
knowing. 

d. Phrases. Tkt whole storyx the full account 
of the matter, all that there is to be said, To be 
out of the story : to misunderstand the state of 
things. {^That is) another story X a matter requiring 
different treatment. 

2658 Temple Let. to Ld. Hali/ax ^Vks. 1731 II. 89 There 
is the whole Story; that you may see how much you are 
either blass'd, or mistaken in all the rest you say of it. 2778 
Arviinian I. 294 Alas, Sir, you are as much out of the 
Story now as ever. 2865 Ruskin Sesame i. § 33 If the 
scientific man comes for a bone or a crust to that is 
another story, 

e. U, S, A narrative or descriptive article in a 
newspaper ; the subject or material for this. 

2892 Harper's Weekly^ Jan. 42/3 When one reporter is 
mven the whole of a ‘story his instructions always leave 
him more or le<s discretion, but when several men are as- 
signed to different parts of one ‘story*, each one has in- 
structions which must be followed to the letter. 2898 
Scribnfs Mag. May 572 ‘Where's your story?' asked the 
city editor. ‘There sn-asn’t any story to write,' replied the 
new reporter,.. ‘finallythelpcacc] meeting broke up in a free 
fight; so I came back, sir.* 2902 Eliz. Banks Neivspaper 
Girl 95 A girl artist and 1 were told by our editor to go 
out and get up a true story on ‘The Hottest Day among 
the New York Poor *. 

7- coiloq. Euphemism for: A lie. Hence (in 
vulgar use, esp, among children) « * you 

story-teller’, ‘liar*. 

rti697 Aubrcv LiveSi Sir H, Blount (180S) I. iio Two 
young gentlemen that heard Sir H. tell this sham so gravely 
..told him they wonderd be was not ashamed to tell..storys 
aS|&c. 2740 Richardson Ptfwr/a 11 . 272 , 1 believe, Woman, 
said she, thou tellest me a Story. 2763 Bickerstafp Loz^e 
in Village m. ix^ You strike me, becau.^e you have been 
telling his worship stories. 2770 Wesley yml. at Mar., 
You were always good Children, and never told stories. 
1834 DtCKSNS Sk. Boz^ Steam Ejecurs., l*bc unfortunate 
little victim was accordingly led below, after receiving sun- 
dry thumps on the head from both his parents, for having 
the wickedness to tell a story, 1854 Miss Baker 
Gloss,^ Storyf a softened^term for a He. 2859 Routledge's 
£v. Boy's A mi. 561 Saying, as the Utile girls in the streets 
do, ‘Oh, you story!* xBSo Mbs. Lynn Linto.n Rebel of 
Family \ \, ix, 2ot Now, Eva^..I know all about you, so do 
not begin to deny and tell stories. 2884 Life ff Lett. Bayard 
Taylor I, ix The boy .went home, telling his mother that 
there was no school,— the first and only ‘story,’ she says, 
that he ever told her, 2893 W. S, Gilbert Utopia ii, 
Oh, you shocking story ! 290X W, Pett Ridge Lend, Only 
u. 38 ‘Least bit bandy, s'lrely? ' remarked her sister. ‘Oh, 
you story !’ exclaimed Rboda, with indignation. ‘His legs 
are as straight as straight.* 

•fix. 8 . A painting or sculpture representing a 
historical subject. Hence, any work of pictorial 
or sculptural art containing figures. Obs. [Somed.L. 
historia. sloriaif^w Cange), OV.hisloire (Godef.).] 
1388 Wycuf X icings vii. 24 TwC5'ne ordris of grauyngis 
conteynynge summe stories [1382 Two ordris of storye 
grauyngis: Vulg. duo ordines sculpturarum striatarum 
(1 misread sioriataruinCl. c 2400 Maundev. tRoxb.) xxi. 
04 In pa^e platcz cr storj’s of kynijes and knyghtes and 
batales. ^2449 Pecock Repr. n. iu 239 In the sidis of 
the same ymage he made stories in ymagerie. .as it is open 
iij®. Reg. vij®, c. fi47o Harding Chron, xli. iy, He died 
so, and in his temple fayre Entoumbed was, with stories 
all about. 1533 Coron. Q. Anne in Dibl. Curiostt 1x884) 
29 The siandarde whiche was costly and suroptuouNly gar- 
nisshed with gold and asure with arraes and stories. 2563 
B. Googe Eglogs eta (Arb.) 214 The walles were raj'sed hye 
And all engraued with Storyes fa>Te of costlye Imaprya 
1577 Harrison England 11. v. [11. i.) 76 b in Hollnshedt As 
for our Churches themselues.. all images,., and nionumcntes 
of Idolatry, are remooued,, .onely the stox^’es in glasse win. 
dowes excepted. 2610 Holland Camdens Brit. (1637) ^48 
In the walles whereof are engraven the stories of Chnsts 
Passion and other things, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 8 ^Iay 
2654, I also call’d at Mr. Dude*s,who has inJeedearare col- 
lection of the best masters, and one of the largest stories of 
H. Holbsin. aojuly, Thedining-roome.. richly gilded 

and painted with story by De Creete. 

•f b. Subject (ol a painting or sculpture). Obs, 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 3 Jan. 16^, There are some mezzo- 
relie» os as big as the life, the storie is of the Heathen Gods. 

HI. 9. atirib . and Comb. ,asin slory-^oup^-tnaker, 
•monger ^-plot, -reader, ^weavingj -wright, -writing. 
Also story-book, a book containing stories, esp. 
children’s stories; also cccas. a novel or romance; 
•f Btory-dresaer, one who gives a novel form to 
history; f story-faith, historical faith (see Hia- 
lOBiCAL a, i) • f story’s man {stories man), the 


authority for a story ; *f atory-painter, a historical 
painter; story-paper, a journal that contains 
works of fiction ; t story-work, historical paint- 
ing or sculpture (see sense 8 ); story-writer, 
f (rr) an official chronicler, historiographer ; {!)) a 
historian ; (^) a writer of stories or tales; f story- 
wrought a., adorned with 'story-work*. Also 
t story-wise adv, {a) historically ; {b) in the 
manner of 'story* or historical painting or sculp- 
ture. Also STORt-TELLEH, -TELLIRQ. 

2722 Swift Harrison's Tatter No. 5 f 2 My Maid left on 
the Table, .one of her ^Story.BTOksfasshecalls them) which 

I. .found full of strange liiipertinenccs, ..Of poor Servants 

that came to be Ladles (etc). 1790 Cowper Let, 22 M ar.. The 
Od)fsscy, which is one of the most amusing story-books in the 
world. 28x8 Scott Hri, Midi, xxxix. The Duke in person 
with laced coat, gold.hradcd canCjStar and garter, all, the 
story-book says, verygrand. x848TitACKERAY Van. FairxW, 
Her simple little fancies shrank away tremulously, as fairies 
in the story-books before a superior bad angel. 2883 Miss 
M. Betiiam-Edwards Disarmed xi. Can things come right 
Torus, as they do in story-books? 2908 A. Kinross yoan 
of Garioch xlv. 298 The silent horsemen all about me were 
figures from a story-book of old romance. 159* Nashe 
Pierce Penilesse 20 Any^Storic drcsscr..that sets a new 
English nap on an oldc Laiine Apothegs. 26*2 Burton 
Anal, Mel. Democr, to Rdr. (1624) 7 Our Poets stcale from 
Homer,,. Divines vse Austins xvordes verbatim still, and 
our story drc<scrs doe as much. 2531 1 ’indale Expos. 
I yohn iv, (*538) 65 We bcleue not only wyih *story fayth, 
as men bcleue old cromcles, but we belcuc [etc.]. 2904 
Jessie Weston in Romania XXXllI. 342 Remnants of a 
once popular and widely-spread *story -group connected with 
the deeds of Gawain and his kin. 142* Yonge tr. Secreia 
Secret. 162 Dares., that was att the Scgceof the nobill Cite 
ofTroy.and thcrofthe *stori-makcre. 2923 R. C. Maclacan 
Our Ancestors xxW, 285 It is no wonder that the story- 
makers should ascribe hs use in royal ccremoni.il as taking 
place in Ireland. at 66 t Fuller IVortlties, Huntingdmi. 
(1662) 49 Mr. Parker (I Jell you my story and my *stories- 
man) an industrious Antlquarj', collecteth out of the Records 
of the Church of Ely, that (eta]. x668 R. L’Kstrance 
l'is.Quezi,y\U2^S Where are the ‘Story-Mongers? The 
Masters of the Faculty of Lying? That Report mOTe than 
they Hear [cic-]. 2634 Peaciiam Compl. Gcntl. xii. (1906) 
1x0, I call Reubens to witnesse, <thc best ‘'story'painter 
of these times). i 883 R. L. Stevenson Beggars ii, He 
had a' vulgar taste in letters; scarce flying higher than 
the *story papers. 1890 Hartland of Fairy Tales 

i, (1891) s The outlines of a ‘story-plot among savage 
races are wilder and more unconfined. 2903 A. Lang in 
Folk-Lore June 255 Now I have already insisted that cap- 
tured slaves, .and commerce in all ages^ must have dif- 
fused siory-pIoLs, 2844 Dickens Chimes 1, It is desirable 
that a story-teller and a •story-reader should establish a 
mutual understanding as soon as possible. 2880 Spectator 
9 Nov. 640/2 Never raising him above his true level, which 
was l^t of an artist in •storj'-wcaving. 2565 Calfiiill 
Auruf. Treat. Crosse Pref. 6b, At the fir^te. Images among 
Christen men, were only kept in priuate houses: paynted or 
grauen in ‘story wi<e. 1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 8. 

8 Yit doolh not David report theis things in story-wysc ; 
ut [etaj 2572 Roscarrocke in Bos'JcwcH Armorie Pref, 
Verses, All the walls with imagery, were grauen storie wise. 
2608 Hieron Defence I. 46 , 1 might pul him in mind, that 
some learned men observe Mathew not to alleadge that 
testimony; but to report storie wise, how the Scribes did 
alleadge it to Herod. i6ox Holland Flinyxvi. xxxiiL I, 
479 Thereof (of Cj’prcssJ aredrawne mai^ vincls and borders 
about ‘storie-workes in colours, x6xi CosctUf Historler,., 
toflourish, or beautific Wainscot or Tapistrie with HisiOTits, 
or Storic-worka 1659 Torriano, s.v. Storie, To beautifle 
with storic-work, historiare. 1903 Christabei. Coleridge 
C. M. Yonge vL 263 Miss Dyson liad generous insight 
enough to know that her friend was a far belter •story- 
wrigbt than herself. 2483 Cath. Angl. 366/2 A ’Story 
\\Tyter (wTitler A.), histoHagraphus. 1535 Coverdale x 
Esdras ii. 25 Then wrote the kynge to Ralhimus the story 
wryier fLXX, tw ja npoajtinjovia]. xS5* Hu- 

LOET, Story writer, historiographus, 2621 Bp. Mountago 
Dintribx 407 The particular remembrances of such use,, 
cither neucr were in being, for want of Slory-wrilers in 
barbarous times.. or (etc.). 290S A. R. Wallace My^ Life 

II. T35 FrankStockton, perhaps the most thoroughly original 
of m^cm Story-writers. 1552 Huloet, *Story vrrytyng, 
historiograpkia. x6o6 Sylvester Du Barias 11, iv. li. 

ttif. 267 Her wide-side Robes of Tissue passing price, All 
*slory-wrought with bloudy Victories. 

story, storey (sto»Ti). PI. stories, 
storeys. Forms : 5 storye, 0 storie, (storrie, 
store), 7 - storey, ? 4 , 5 — story, [rirst in AL. 
form historia ; hence prob. the same word as Stout 
sby, though the development of sense is obscure. 

Possibly historia as an architectural term may originally 
have denoted a tier of painted windows or of sculptures on 
the front of a building: see Story sbl 8 , and cf. the Xoxtin 
quot. 1398 below and sense 2. 

The current view ihat the word is a, OF, *estorce (f, estorer 
to build, furnish; see Store zf.) is untenable on account of 
the AL. lozm historia (from X2tb a). 

Tlie following are examples of the Anglo-Lalin use of 
historia in the archilcctural sense;— 

< 2 X 203 Hugo Canoious Coenoh. Burgeiitts Hist. 93 in 
Sparke Hist, Angl. Scriptt, (1723) In suo etiam tempore 
[sc. \V, de Waterville, 1x55-73) hystoriae magistras 
turris erect® .<^unf. <22300 Gesta Sacristarum in Arnold 
Mem. SU Edmund's Abbey tRolls) IL 291 Qui [Abbot 
Sampson 2235-X221) tempore olHcii sui pro majoxi parte 
chorum consummavit unam istorlam in majori turre ad 
ostium occidentalL^ \^<y-^o F.ly Sacrist Rolls II. 96 

Pro fenestris superioris istorue novi opens. 2398 in Hist, 
Dunelm, Script, ires (Surtees) p. clxxxi, Supra quodlibet 
siudium erii unum modicum ct securam archewoic, supra 
quod, spado competenti Interposito, crit una fal-ctoria octo 
fcnestrarum..ct desuper istam hLtoriam fenestrarum erunt 
honesta alours et bretesmontz batdlata et kimellata.] 


1 . Each of the stages or portions one above the 
other of which a building consists ; a room or set 
of rooms on one floor or level. 

In this use synonymous with Floor sb, 5 ; but while in 
England the term First-floor is applied to the floor above 
the ground-floor, the numbering of ‘ storie-s * (so named) 
usually jiegins with the ground floor, so that the * first-floor ' 
is identical with the ‘second story,' and ‘a Iiouse of one 
story * has a ground-floor only. A different usage is shown 
in quot. 2850, and appears to be not wholly obsolete. 

^ Quot. a 2400, though the reading is app. the scribe's con- 
jectural emendation of an obscure passage, may perb. 
taken as attesting the existence of the sb. at the dale of the 
MS. ; the passage was prob. supposed to refer to the addi- 
tion of * stories * or upper stages to towers. 

<2 2400 R, Gloucesteds Chron, 3756 (Harl. MS.) Hii by- 
gonne her heye tounes strengjjy [Cotton MS, & streng^ede) 
vasleaboutc. Her castles & storys [Cotton MS. 8 c astorij, 
bat hii mygte be ynne in doute, <i 1^90 Botoner /tin. 
(Nasmith, 2778) 282 Turris Sci Stcphani Bristoll..habct 4 
Ktoryes, ct ibi in quarta storia sunt campansc. In superiori 
historia ires orb® In qualibet panella. 2569 Stocker ir. 
Died, Sic, HI. vHi. 2x3^ He caused an engine to be made 
called Hciepolis,.,m which were ,ix, stories or sellers deuided 
one from another with planchers of wood. 2585 Higins 
yunius' Nomenel. x8i Tristega, . .an hou.se of three sellers, 
floores, stories or lufts one ouer another. 2590 Lucak Lu- 
carsolace i, xxi. 34 By the art. .you may tell.. what space 
is betwene storie and storie in any house or other building. 
1600 J, PoRY^ tr, Leo's Africa viir. 307 It is built very 
stately,. and is of three stories high. 2625 Bacon Ess., 
Of Building (Arb.) 552-3 This vpon the Second Story. 
Vpon the Ground Story, a Fake Gallery..: And vpon 
the Third Story likewise, an Open Gallery. 2^2 Marveu. 
Reh, Transp. i. 39 Annoyances incident to such as dwell 
in the middle story. 2693 Dryoen yirvenal iii. 326 Thy 
own third Story smoaks. 2723 Present State of Russia 

I . 43 .-MI the Inhabitants of Petersbourg who had Houses 
but one Story high. 2741 P. Tailper etc. Narr, Georgia 
207 The Orphan-house.. has two Stories besides CclSirs 
and Garrets. 2763 Museum Rust, (ed, 2) 1 . 76 The granary 
..consists of seven stories of floors. 2766 Entick Land, 
IV. 360 The basement story is^very massy. 2773 G. A. 
Stevens Trip to Portsmouth ii. 20 Three stoiy is na 
height at all— my town hoose at bonny Edinghurgh b up the 
aught story. 2825 Scott Guy M. iii. The.. narrative, .was 
interrupted by the voice of some one ascending the stairs 
from the kitchen story. 28x9 Shelley AeA to T, L. Peacock 
26 Jan,, Sci. Lcit. (1882)95 The houses (in Pompeii) have 
only one stor)», and the apartments. .are very lofty. 2837 
Carlvle Fr, Rev. IL v, ill, A Brigand Court-Martial estab- 
lishes itself in the subterranean stories of the Castle of 
Avignon, 2840 Dickens Barn. Fudge i. With its overhang- 
ing storeys, drowsy little panes of glass, and front bulging 
out and projecting over the pathway, 2850 Parkep. Gloss. 
Archil, (ed. 5) 1 . 447 In domestic and palatial architecture 
tbe stories are thus enumerated fr the lowest upwards. 
B.^sement or underground story... Ground story or ground- 
floor... First-story,. .Then follow second, third, and so on. 
2852 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxii, A wide verandah of 
two storeys running round every part of the house. 2864 
C Gsikie Life in Woods vii. 232 A wooden schooIbQUse..a 
single story bigb.^ 2874 Ruskin Fors Ctav.XT, xlvi, 222 The 
little house.. having. .two windows over the shop, in the 
second story. 2899 Daily Chron. 24 Jan., The inhabitants 
have taken refuge in the upper storeys of the houses. 

b. Iransf, and fg. Anything compared to a 
story of a building ; one of a series of stages or 
divisions lying horizontally one over the other. 

2625 Massinger Few tVayiv, i, Not lhe..feareof what 
can mil on me hereafter. Shall make me studle ought hut 
your aduancement, One story higher. An Earle I if gold 
can do it. <zx63z Donne B (7 Serm. ii. (2640) 24 God shall 
raise thee peece bypeece, into a splriiuall building; And 
after one Story of Creation, and another of Vocation, (etc.). 
2648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxiv. clxxx, If Lucifer bad never 
walk’d upon Complete Feliciiie's transcendent Stories,. .His 
Lo:;s bad finite been, 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot*s Trav. 

II. 40 Here you may see a very lovely Cascade of nine or ten 
Stories. 1693 Evelyn De La Quint, Compl. Card., Ref. 
Agric, 67 The Leaves, .grow upon the Boughs Chequerwise, 
in little Stories or Steps at a small di'^tance from each other. 
X727 A. Hamilton New Aec.^E. Indies I. xxxi. 384 His 
Lfligic is. .carried. .in Procession mounted on a Coach fot^ 
Storieshigh. 2727 Popi:, eta ArtofSlnkingxi\\.^i,A'B£z\.0'n- 
cal Chest of Drawers, co^^isting of three Stories. 2762-71 H. 
Walpole Vertue's A need. J‘ain/.{ijB 6 ) HI. 299 jHe painted 
in an age when the women erected edifices of three stories 
on their heads. 1753 Mills Pract. llusb, IV. 354 Three 
branches should be left, .in tbe circumference of the tree, to 
form what is called the first story. At three feet above 
them, three other branches are left. . . The tree is to be formed 
into stories, in this manner, up to the top. 1768 Tucker Z./. 
Nat. (X834) 11.545 Tolryhowall the principles and precepts 
of religion, morality, and common prudence, in sevoal 
stories supported by one another, may be rationally erected. 
1826 J, T. Smith Bk.for Rainy Day CiB^s) 238 Among the 
old Indies of this description of wig we may class Mr. 
Saunders Welch, ..be baa nine stories. 2842 Tennyson 
Will Waterproof JO High over roaring Temple-bar, And set 
in Heaven’s third story, 1 look at all things .. thro* a kind of 
glory. 1874 Aldrich Prud. Palfrey xi. (18S5J 172 It is so 
easy to add another story to the high opinion which other 
people have of you. 

c. The or one's upper story ; jocularly used for 
the head as the seat of the mind or intellect. 

2699 Bentley 304 He.«must have Brains, .as well 
as Eyes in his Head. A man that has that Furniture in his 
upper Story, will discover(eic.]; 2771 Smollett Humphry 
Cl, 10 June ih. What you imagine to be the.. light of grace, 

I take to be a deceitful vapour, glimmering through a crack 
in your upper story. 28x7 Keats Lett. Wks. 2889 III. 57 
By this means, in a week otso,l became not over capable 
in my upper stories. ^ a 1837 John Scott in Lockhart Scott 
(2837) llLxi. 351 His neighbour.. cast many a curious side- 
long glance at him, evidently suspecting that all was not 
right with the upper story. 2884 Harper's Mag, Dea £8/1, 

I WU2 bom weak in th* upper story. 



STORY, 


STOT, 


2 . Each of a number of tiers or rows (of orders, 
columns, window miiHionsor lights, etc.) disposed 
horizontally one above another. 

14x8 [see Clerestory]. X449 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz. 
■(*830) II. Pref. S4 Uppon )>e lursie florc in )>e second story 
..shullen be xviij Nvyndowes haunsed. X5X&-19 Pec. St. 
Mary at Hill (1904) 302 Paid for niakyng of a fote of gl.TS 
in the upper store in the Middyll lie, iiij d. 1564 in Willis 
& Clark (1886) II, 569 Item for scoiveryng and 

newe trimmyng tower stories ol olde yron at ij«. vj“. ilje 
storie, xj*. 1624 Wottos Archit. i. 30 Where more of these 
Orders then one, shalbe set in seuerall Stories or Contigna- 
tions, there must bee an exquisite care, to place the Columnes 
precisely, one ouer another. 1663 Geruier Counsel 36 It 
stands so much higher, as . . the third story of Columns. x8x x 
Milner Eccles.Arc/iit.En^. Pref.p. xv, The mullionsof these 
windows, being continued down to the bottom of their story. 
1849 RcsKtN Sa’Cn Eam^s v. § 13. 148 The side of that 
church has three stories of arcade. rti8;8 Sir G. Scott 
Eect. Archit. (1879) I, 88 The capitals which prevail in the 
upper storeys of the choir. . I cannot think so early. 

0. Comb. ; story boa:, one of a series of boxes 
(for keeping bees) arranged one over the other (cf. 
5 roRiFY z;.) ; story post, rod (see quots. 1842); 
t story ■wig, one with several rows of curls. 

1780 J. Keys Pract. Bee-Master § 170. 70 By keeping 
Bees both in*storyand collateral boxes at the same time, 
1 have, .found [etc.]. 1653 GerbierCowiw/67 Oaken Car- 
casscj ground olatcsnine mches one way, seven inc/ies the 
•other; *Siory Posts backwards nine inches onewayand six 
inches the other. ^ x848 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Story Posts^ 
upright timbers disposed in the story of a building for sup- 
porting the superincumbent part of the exterior wall througli 
the medium of a beam over them ; they are chiefly used in 
sheds and work.sho^s, 2823 P, Nicholson Pract. Builder 
299 The '‘Story-rod is a rod of wood, equal in length to the 
height of the stairs. X842 Gwilt A rchit. Gloss., Story Rod, 
one used in setting up a staircase, equal in length to the 
height of the story, and divided into as many parts as there 
are intended to be steps in the staircase, so that they may 
be measured and distributed with accuracy.^ X826 J. T. 
•Smith Bk./or Rainy Day (1845) 338 The earliest engraved 
portraits of Dr. Johnson exhibit a wig with five rows of 
■curls,. .commonly called *a *story wig , 

Story (st6a*ri), vA £f. Story 

1 . Irani, In early use, to record bisicrically ; to 

relate the history of {ods.) ; in later use, to tell as 
a story, to tell the story of. Often with clause as 
obj\ rare; very common in the i6-i7thc., 

esp. quasi-impers. in passive, // ts storied that . . . 

The original sense appears occasionally down to the end 
•of the x^th c., but from the middle of the century, or even 
earlier, it is often difHcuU to determine whether the older or 
the newer u.se is intended, Cf. the sb. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour cxv, 136 She owithe well forto be 
« .storied in scripture with other good ladyes. c 1449 Pccock 
Jtepr, lit. xii. 351 Ech fundamental storie^ spekin^ of this 
seid voice seith andstorieth that it was mad in the eir. Ibid, 
333 And this Eusebi..tookup on him forto write and storie 
the hool lijf and the deeth of the same Constantyn. 1563 
Foxe a, 4 M, X353/X It were a large and a long proces to 
story al the dolnge.<, traua'.les, and wytynges of this 
Christian Bishop [Latimer]. i6xo Guillim Heraldry in. xvii. 
(]6ii) 159 It is storied, that the old Eagles make proofe uf 
their yong by exposing them fete.]. 1621 Bp, IMountacu 
Diatribx 209 Their Tithes are not oncly storied to baue 
"been payed, out are strictly commanded to be payed. 1634 
Milton Coinus 5x6 What the sage Poets. .Storied of old in 
-high immortal vers Of dire Chimera’s and inchanied lies. 
1649 Prynne Demurrer to Jesvs' Remitter 41 Nicholas 
Trivet. .thus stories the Jews banishment. 1658 Sparke 
Prim. Devot. (1663) 583 On our British isles too (story sOme) 
This Canaanite bestowd first Christendom. 1657 G. Thorn- 
IXY Daphnis Cliloe 90 Daphnis then storied to her what 
he had seen. 1672 Gale Crt, Gentiles i. in. ii. 33 Truth 
wrapt under these fables. .as tis evident, by what is storied 
of the Floud. 170X Howe Some Consul. Pref. Enquiry 7 
That.. which is storied of Plato, that having one in liis 
Academy that [etc.]. 1796 Coleridge Ode to Departing Yr, 
.67 With many an unimaginable groan Tliovi stoiied’st thy 
sad hours! 18x3 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 4x4 Are 
you not afraid of seeing the Peninsula evacuated before 
you have storied the ancient explosions of independence? 
x 854 Spectator 538 A people who w’ould lay all laws e’er 
sung Or storied at thy feet. ... 

fb. With adv. To story forth i io pxoc\a\m\hQ 
story of. To story out : to invent stories of; also, 

? to unravel the true story of. Ohs. 

1S9X 1st Pi, Troub. Raigne K. 7 ohn E4, My tongue is 
tunde to storie forth mishap. Ibid. G 4 b, I goe my selte^ the 
ioyfulst man aliue To storie out this new supposed crimt 
.rti65x Holyday yz/t-rwa/ X. (1673) 188 Men once belcivd, 
Alhos was sail’d about, And all that lying Greece dares 

^\.oey-u\iX.\\^eiquicquuiGraeciamendaxAtidettnhts(onatl 

■ 2 . To decorate with paintings or sculpture; to 
represent in painting or sculpture. Cf. Story sh,^ S. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love n. xiii. (Skeat) 76 Purtreytures 
storied with colours medled. 18x2 Cary Dante, Ptirg. x- 
66 Tliere, was storied on the rock [It. Quivt era sioriaiai 
The exalted glory of the Roman prince.. Trajan the ^Em- 
4>eror. 1844 TIood Haunted Ho. 111. 2S5 Rich hangings, 
•Storied by the needle's art, With Scripture i'istorj*, or classic 
fable, 1853 Mrs. Gaskell Rttth .i, A window of stained 
^lass, storied all over with armorial bearings. 1854 Tal- 
rouRD Castilian 111. iv, The walls Ofalabasler, storied with 
tbe^deeds Of saints and martj're. 

Hence Sto'ryinff vht. sb., the action of the vb. ; 
•* 1 * a historical narrative. Sto’rying’ ppl. a. 

CZ449 Pecock Repr, 11. i. 133 Pi his writing in storiyng or 
crqnydcing. in. xii. 354 The seid Damesis storijmg 

'ivTitun by Damasus long sithen Con^tantjTi died. i793 
•Coleridge Kisses x (Tunid, if stoiying Legends tell aright, 

■ Once fram’d a rich Elixir of Delight, 1820 J. H. Wiffen 
.Aenian Houty led. 2) 753 Thou hast thy records which sur- 
•pass Or slorj'ing stone, or sculptured brass I 
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I Sto-ry, V? qis. [f. Stout sbfij irons. To 
arrange in ‘ stories' or strata one over the other, 
^ntley Boyle Led, iv, 12 All the parts of an undts- 
turted Fluid arccitherof equal Gravity, or gradually placed 
aim stoned according to the difierences of iu 

Storyette : see Storiette. 

Sto-ryful, a. notue-wd. [-pol]. Rich in story. 
X84G J. C. Mancan Poems, The Lovely Land 24 Tliis is . . 
Some lone land of genii da3's, Ston'ful and golden I 

Storyless (st6»*riles), a, [f. Story + -less.] 
Having no story or stories. 

c 1836 DARLEvin Friettdsh. Miss Mii/ord (1ZZ2) II. 4 You 
have. . a substantive.. taste for poetry itself, when you can 
thus like storyless abstraction better than a tale of some. , 
human interest. x^9 hraser's Mag, X L, 42 Even stor^’less 
Jtnd songless Java is for us embalmed in one lone verse of 
Heber’s Miaionary Hj'mn. 1867 Athenxum 9 Nov. 607/3 
The author is as story-less as the knife-grinder, 

Sto'ry-te-ller. p. Story + Teller.] One 
who tells stories. 

1 . One who is accustomed to tell stories or anec- 
dotes in conversation. 

.*709 Steele Tatter No. 132 f 10 There is nothing more 
ridiculous than an old trifling Storj'.Teller. 17x1 Addison 
Sped, No. 247 p 8 As for newsmongers, politicians, mimics, 
story-tellers,.. they are as commonly found among the men 
as the women, a 1763 W. King Lit. 4 Potit. Anecd, (1819) 
72 A story teller is the most agreeable or the most disagree- 
able character we can meet with. ^ 1862 Eraser's Mag. J uly 
46 He \\ as also a hon-vivant, a diner-out, and a story-teller. 

2 . Euphemistically : A liar, colloq. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSirlZIL 20 Wicked story- 
teller ! X770 Wesley Tmtl. 21 Mar., * But,* says he [a boy 
of nine], ‘ you quarrel with God’s word .So you make God 
a Storj'-teller.* 7796 Mmc. D'Abblay Camilla II. 63 He is 
a very learned gentleman, and no more a story-teller than I 
am myself. 18x4 Sporting Mag. XLIII. 371, I always be. 
lieved you to be one of the greatest story tellers in England, 
but I find you have spoke the truth to daj*. 1825 T. Hook 
Sayings Ser. 11. Alan of Many Er. !. Oh, you story- 
teller, Tom ! X862MRS. H. WoodA/tx. 11, ii, What 
an old story-teller she must be. 

3 . One whose business it is to recite legendary or 
romantic stories. 

*777 J. Rich ARDSON Dissert, Language 57 Professed story- 
tellers, .are of early date in the East. 18x3 Byron Giaour 
1334 note. The coffee-house story-tellers who abound in 
the I-evant, and singorrecite their narratives. 1841 Spald- 
INC Italy 4 Ital, IsJ. III. 266 A profession peculiar to Italy 
and the East,— that of the Story-tellers. 1846 Mill Diss, 

^ Disc. (1859) Ih 3x0 The Greek religion appears in them 
too much asasortof accident, the arbitrary creation of poets 
and storytellers, 1908 Hibbert 7 ml, Oct, 27, 1 have paid 
special attention to public story-tellers. 

4 . Applied to a writer of stories. 

18x4 Scott Wav, Ixv, These drcumstances will serve to 
explain such points of our narrative as, according to the 
cu>tom of story-tellers, we deemed ii fit to leave unexplained, 
for the purpose of exciting the reader’s curiosity, xBSx 
Hughes Tent Brown at 0.^xvn, The exigencies of a story- 
teller must lead him away from home now and then. 1885 
MissGatty 7 ^d,H.Evjiug\, 3,1 have prombsed thechildren 
to >vrite something for them about their favouriiesiory-teller, 
Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

trails/, 1879 Social Holes IV. 114 Hogarth was a story- 
teller in the strictest sense of the terni 1 h'ls series of chapters 
correspond closely to the novelist’s chapters. 

6. The teller of a particular story. 
x8sx D. Jerrold St. Giles xiv. 138 Again was be pressed 
to rehcar-^e the tale, whilst mugs of ale rewarded the story- 
teller. 1883 Miss M. Betham-Edwakds Disarmed iii. The 
story-teller suddenly broke down, as if thrilled and set a- 
tremble with Che potency of his own %vords. 1911 Swanton 
Ind, Tribes Louver Mississ.i^uxeau Rmex. EthiioL)323««?/r, 
The stor^’tcllcr added th-it there were other parts of the 
mjnh, which he had forgotten. 

SfcO'ry-te'Uing’, sb. The action of lelling 
stories, 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 2 r i, I am not in Humour for 
telling a Tale, and nothing m Nature is so ungrateful as 
Story- lelling against the Grain. 1713 Guardian No. 42 
(1756) I. 182 Story-telling is therefore not an an, but what 
we call a ‘knack*. 1837 I^khart Scott I, vii. 202 He 
soon became as famous for his powers of story-telling among 
the lawyers of ihc Outer-House, as be had been among the 
companions of his High School days. x832 R. L. Stevenson 
inLongman's Mag, 1. 75Tbe<»rIy part of ’Monte Lhristo*. 
..is a piece of perfect story-telling. 1894 B. Thomson South 
Sea Yarns Introd. p. vii, In the great bure of Raiyawa 
there was a story-telling. 2903 Sat, Rev. 26 Dec. 806/1 
He has not got the gift of storytelling. 2911 W. P. Ker 
Engl. Lit. iMedievat vi. 177 There is a large section of 
medieval story-telling which is in a difierent condition. 

atirib. 1897 G. Allen Type-writer iv. 44 The clear- 
cut outlines, the translucent hues, ..the story-telling faculty, 
each charmed and beguiled me. 1904 Daily Chron. 26 Sept- 
4/5 Mr. Morri-son has rare constnicti%'c skill, as all his story- 
telling work has shown. 

StOTy-te-lling’,!!. That tells stories, in various 
senses of the sb. ; addicted to anecdote ; e.xercising 
the art of the story-teller in literature or otherwise; 
colloq, lying, mendacious. 

1766 Fordyce Serin. Young Women (1767) 7. iv. 145 The 
vulgar story-telling trike [i.e. novelists]. 2839 Sir W. 
Hamilton in R. P. Graves L^/Si (1885) 11 . 301, 1 resemble 
only too much the inveterate story-telling button-holder, 
1840 Thackeray Catherine !, ^Vhat a nauchty story-telling 
woman 1 2848 Van. Fairdvd, I have heard a brother of 
theslory-telhngirade,at Naplcs,..workhimseirui> into such 
a rage [etc.]. 1863 Loncf. Wayside Inn Prel. x68 1 'he stop'- 
telling Lard of prose, Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 
Of the Decameron, 

Stose, obs, form of Stowce. 

Stot (stpt), Abo I, 3-9 Btott, 5-7 Btotte, 


6-7 stoote, 5-7, 9 stole. [OE. s/e/(/ iiasc. ; 
peril, cogn. w. ON. sitii-r bull (MSw. siut-er, Sw., 
Norw. slut, Da. stud young ox) ; the root may be 
OTeut. *siutT ablaut-var. of *staui- to thrust, push : 
see hTOT V. The identity of tlie word in sense i 
and senses 2-3 b, however, not quite certain.] 

•h 1 . A horse. In OE. ? one of an inferior Icind. 
atioa Bury Si. Edm. Kec. in Napier Cenirib. OE. Lexi- 
cogr. 56 Da:t is vii oxcn..& ii stottas [glossed tqui uiUs\. 
[i2Z2 in Domesday of St. Paul j (Camden) 93 Ad .xii. boves 
&quaiuorstotto.s.] ciz^o Owlff 495 j^e sulue stottes 

P® stode Be;? bo]?® wilde and marewode. 1377 Lakcl. 
P. PL B, xix. 262 And grace gaue picre.*:, of his goodnesse, 
foure stoitis, Al l>at his oxen eryed, fey to harwe after, 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 613 This Reue sat vp on a ful good 
stot, That was al pomely grey, and higbte Scot, eziso 
Promp. Parv. 477/2 Slot, hors, cabaltus. 

2 . A young castrated ox, a steer, north, 

x*sx Cal.Charter Rolls (X903) I. 373 [For twenty oxen orj 
slcttes [or as mnnycows without youngj. a zieoCursorM. 
10386 To godd be lambes he gaf to loties, And to j e pouer 
fe bul scoltes [sic; Goti. stostis]. a 14C0-50 ll'ars Alex, 
4267 Hald we no hors for na harow ne na horned stottis. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 518 If I any shepe fott, Aylhor 
cow or Stott. 1558 in J. Croft Excer/ta Ant. (1797) 26 Item, 

X Stotts of iij Yeies old. X597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4- Slae 
1^9 The man may ablens tyne a stot That cannot count his 
kinsch. 1641 Best PV xr/H.i.’^j.(Suriees) 144 Twofotiekyne, 
two fatte stottes, two leane stottesj eight calves. 179X Newte 
Tour Eitg. ff Scot, 193 There is nothing more common 
than to see small horses, jack-asses, stotls, or two years old 
bullocks, and even boar swine, all yoked together. 38x4 
Scott Wav.xl, Killancureit talked.. of.. gimmers, and din- 
monis, and stot.s, and runts. 1844 H. Stephens £h. Farm 
II. 129 Stot in some places means a bull of any age. 1883 
M. Pattison Alem. 1. (1883) 45 Transported from a desert 
moor where were no inhabitants but Highland ‘slots \ 

3 . A heifer, north. (Cf. 4 a.) 

[1371 in Fabric Rolls York Rlinster 123 De 6s, 

pro stota wayf apud Herswyk.] 2677 W. Nicolson Gloss. 
Brigant. in Trans. R. Soc. Lit. (1870] IX. 320 Stot, a heifer. 
1904 Eng. Dial Diet. (Yorks.). 

4 . fa. As a term of contempt fora woman. Obs. 

r 1386 Chaucer FriaPs^ T. 332 ‘Nay, olde Slot, that isnat 

myn entente* Quod (his Sonionour. ^2450 Cov, Myst. 
(Shaks. SocJ 2x7 Come forlhe, thou stotte, com forthe, thou 
scowie. i48t Botoner Tulle on Old Age (Caxton), He 
[Flamininwjsyttyng at horde was exhorted by a rehawde 
stotte of his, that [etc.], a 1500 Medulla Gram,, Prostibu- 
lutit, a hous of stottys. 

b. A Stupid, clumsy person. Sc, and dial, 
zZqq Holdemess Gloss., Stef, a foolish or awkward person. 
1894 Crockett Raiders v, The great stot of a farm lad. 

6. Comb., stot'heef, •hide, -OX, ^stable; stot- 
calf, a castrated bulUcalf; + stot-plougb » fool- 
plough (Fool 6). 

1820 Blachv). Mag. VIII. 8$ We have made shift to 
swallow a pound of "sloi.beef, which in ihe West Country, 
beats our stot.beef liere all to sticks. zSoo Tuke Agrie, H, 
Riding 253 The time for rearing calves is December and 
January for ‘*stot-calves*. 1532-3 Durham Househ.Bk, 
(Surtees) 205, 3 kye hyds et i ’stoihyde. 2588-7 Shuttle- 
worths' Ace, (Chetham Soc.) 35 A '•stotte oxe. 2778 W. 
Hutchinson View Northumbld. 1 1. Anc. Customs x8 Others, 
in the same kind of gay attire [at Christmas], draw about a 
Plough, called the '‘‘Stot Plough. 1377 in Cat. Close Rolls 
(1913) 509 [(Mendlesbam, Suffolk.) A house called] •stotty. 
stable. 

Stot (stpt), sb.^ Sc, frelated to Sxor v .1 

1 . The act of rebounding ; a rebound ; a rebound- 
ing blow. At or on the stot, (to catch or take) on 
the rebound ; in quots. Jig. To play slot, to re- 
bound, bounce (Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

15x3 Douglas XX. xi. loOn boshelmj»sand£cheildis 

the weyrly schot Maid rap for rap, reboundar.d wyih ilk 
sloL c 2590 Montgomerie Mise. P. xxiv. 23 Lurking Love, 
vha lang had lyne in wait, Persaving tym, he took me at a 
stot 1637 R. Monro Exped. 11. 1x8 Ihey arc possessed in- 
stantly with a Panicke feare, especially being taken al the 
Stot or rebound, before they ha\e time todisgest their feare. 
z82X Dlacleio, Mag. X. 4 She set it down with a stot X914 
The Scot at Hame fr Abroad 1 Oct. s/i Had 1 gaun back 
I wad a been stravaigin’ the toon lookin’ for you, instead o’ 
caichin* ye, on the slot, as it were. 

2 . A leap or spring, esp. in dancing. Hence, 
the swing or rhythm of a tune. To keep stot, to 
keep step or time {gvithy, also^. 

^2590 J. Stewart Poems (S.T.S.) II. 9 To sport jour 
hienes vith my ruid reherse, In hoip of paitJon thoebt sum 
slots I tyn, c i6so Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 49 Wee 
have great neede the slots of lime to ketpe. 2637 Ruther- 
I ord Lett. (1664) 38 A wrong step or a wrong stot in going 
out of this life. Ibid. 154, 1 findeit a difficult matter to keep 
all slots with (Christ C2700 Country Wedding xvi. in 
Watson’s Collect, iii. (17x1) 51 Well danc’d Ecpic and 
Jennie 1 He that tynes a Stot o’ ihe Spring, Shall pay the 
Piper a Pennie. 1822 Galt Provost xxxix, Those ^hmd 
the curtain, who thought to bounce out with a gr^d stot 
and strut before the world. zBso Sporting Mag. Oci.zyi 
The little bay. -cantered down the course. .at cvcr>' tnir 

or fourth stride giving a proud little stot. 

stot (st(>t)T V. Sc. and uorth. [Of obs core 
origin; perh. in some way belonging to the lent, 
root *slut- : *slaut-lo thrust, push, knock i "Ol^ 
stautan, ON. siauia (Sw. stbda, US. 

stStan (bu. stooten-), OHG. (G. sioacn'). Cl. 
SxoiY *0 T 

L tnir To rebound, bounce (/rt 7 W, oj}')', to fall 
or impinge with a bounce {on, against ) ; lo jump, 

start, spring. . . .l • 

XSX3 Douglas yEneis x. ^ 96^D.Trti5 sevin Alsammyn thai 
kcS.lof quham sum dyd, but harm or other Stot from 
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Hys scheild, his hewmet, or hed gcyr. e 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's 
Flowers 93 It leapes, it slots, and siayes^ not. 1821 
Gkwt Ann. Parish xxvi, He attempted to fling it at Sambo, 
the black lad’s head, but it stottit against the \yall, and the 
lid fl3dng open, the whole mustard flew in his own face. 
2822— Provost xxK\, The bailie.. slotted out of his chair 
with the spunk of a birslet pea. 1895 Crockett Men of 
Mossha^ xxiii, The elshin that had stottit on to the floor. 

t). fig. 

C1590 Montcomerik Misc. P, iii*.3^ Sho [Fortune] stottis 
at strais, syn stumbillis not at stanis. x6x6 W, Haig in J. 
Russell //n2^x(i88i) 158 If God had not made him .slot upon 
some circumstances in that writ given to your hlajcsty. 

2 . To move with a jumping or springing step, 
to bound along ; also irans. (causative). Also, 
to stagger, lurch, move unsteadily. 

i8ot W. Beattie Parings (1873) 43 (E.D.D.) Hame we 
stot through thick and thin. 2824 Miss Ferrier Inker. 
Ixviii, They slotted along, side bysid^ but a fiillyardasunder. 
1858 Surtees Ask Mamma xxxvlii. 158 Out sprung pu<s 
and went slotting and dotting away with one ear back and 
the other forward. 1901 G. Doiiclas House with Green 
Shutters 267 See how the slot slots about the ring. 1903 
Union Ma^. July 312/2 McEwan,. unable to carrj’ the 
heavy coffin ‘slotted’ it from step to step down a steep 
tortuous High Street stair. ! 

Hence Sto’tting ppl. a. Also Sto-tter, a ball ' 
that bounces or rebounds. I 

1853 Surtees S’/. 7 V«r (1893) 312 Bang! went the 
other barrel, which the hare acknowledged by two or three 
slotting bounds and an increase of pace, i8g6 W. Park Jr. 
Game of Gof 52 They should be good ‘stotters’ — that is 
to say, when dropped on a flagstone or pavement thej' 
should rebound with a clear, bard click, 

Stoc, obs. form of Stoat. 
t SfcotajrCe, V. Obs. Also 4 stotey(e. [? ad. 
OF. esloittoier, cstoteier to fall into disorder.] intr. 
To falter, totter; to come to a stand. 

lai^ooMorioArth. 1435 Bot ^itt cure stale one a slrcnghc 
stotais a lyttille, Allc to-sionaycde with he strokes of ha 
steryne kny^hlez. Ibid.^^frj Furth he sialkls a stye by tba 
stille euys, Stotaj*s at a hej’ strette, studj^inde hyme one. 
Jbid. 4271 Than he stotays for made, and alle his strenghe 
faylez. a 1400 PistiU of Susan 285 Alle h^i stoteyd and 
stoode, his fcrlys to frajme. 

tSbote, t'. Obs. [Cf. Stotate zi., Stot 2/.] 

1 , 2/2fr, To stand still, halt, stop. 

13., /?. F. Atiit. P. A. 149 Abowte me con I stole S: stare 
To fynde a forhe. c 2400 A nturs of A rth. ix, It stotlj*de, it 
stounnede, it stode als a stane. a 2440 Sir Degrev. 226 
Anone to the forest they found, There tiiey stoted a stound. 
exiqo Gel. 4 Gaw. 678 Right ftyth, stuffit In steill, thai 
stout na stynt, Bot buskit to battallle. 

2 . To stammer, stutter. 

c 1323 Gloss. \y, de Bihhesw. in Wright Voc. 273 Jo vy cy 
vener inester Hughe, Ke re}^ ne parte s’yl ne bue {glossed 
bote he s^ote]. e 2340 NomtnaU (Skeat) 174 Femme iu^e et 
ledement hue Woman houtith and foule stotith. c 2400 
Desir. Troy 38^2 A litle he stolid, 24,, K. GloueestePs 
Chron. 8573 (Glgby MS. 20^ If. 112) Stotynge & mo^t when 
he was in wrahe or in strif, r’2440 Promp. Parv. 477/2 
Stotyn, titubo, blatero, 

. 3 . Irans. To cause to halt, stop. 

137s Barbour Bruce iii. 06 For wondyr that he suld swa 
Stot {ed. 1616 Stoney] lba:m, him alians but ma. 

Hence f Sto’ting vbl. sb. ; + Sto’tlng f slclling) 
ppl. a,y stammering. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 478/1 Stotynge, iiiubatus. iitubacio. 
1567 Femtox Trag. pisc.v.{\Z<ft) 1 . 230 (He was so longue* 
lied in presence of his l.ndy] that he coldc neither pleade for 
hymself at lardge, nor yet playe the parte of a slotting 
solidtor. 

Stote, obs. form of Stoat, var, Stot sb."^ 
t Sto’ter, sb.'^ Obs, rarer^. [f. Stoie v. + -eh 1 .] 
One who stutters. 

c 1449 Promp. Parv. Stotare, iitnballusy blesus, 

+ Sbo*ter, sb.^ Obs. slang. Also 8 stoater, 
stouter, [a. Du. stooier, f. stooten to knock, push.] 
A violent blow. 

2694 Motteux Rabelais w. Ixvii, Vinet lent him such a 
swinging stoater with the Pitch-fcJrk. that down fell Sig- 
nore on the ground, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crejv, Stoterf 
a great Blow, Stoter him^ or iip him a Stoier^ settle him, 
•give him a swinging Blow, s-jir) Stratford Jubilee 11.1.28 
Giving.him a stouter on the noggin, I laid him as flat as a 
flaunder. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. 

+ stouter, li. Obs. slang, [f. Stotebs 6 . 2 ] irans. 
To hit hard ; to fell with a heavy blow. 

1690 D'Urfev Collin's Walk 1. 17 He. .knew, by wwdom 
outward, What Ox must fall, or Sheep be stoter’d. a 2700 
[see Stoter sb.^. 2703 Vasbrugh Mistake v. 48 Why, 

Madam, have you no Pity, no Bowels? -(To Leonora.] 
Stand and see one of your Husbands stoter'd before vour 
Face? 

Stoter, variant of Stooteb Obs. 

+ Stoteye. Obs. rare. [a. OF. esloiie, estoniie 
hardihood, audacity, bold attack.] Impetuous 
valour, hardihood in attack. 

<^* 33 ® Will. Paleme 4985 Hade he had his ost he wold 
asaide J^ere to baue with stoteye & strenghe stouili hire 
•wonne. C1400 Pride of Life 36 Not I neuir non sue Of 
stotcy ne off strynt 

Stoth^e : see Stooth and Stoothe v. 

Stothsle, obs. form of Studdle. 

Stotter (stp’tal), V. Sc. and north. Also 
stoter, stotre, stutter, [f. Stot z'. + -eb 1 . Cf. 
Stoitee, Stoiter, Totteb vbsl\ intr. To stumble, 
stagger. 

1781 J. Huttos Tour to Caves fed. 2) Gloss. 97 Stoter. or 
stotre. to stumble. 1785 Bran Nezu IVark I. 365 She stot- 
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tcred, she felL 2893 Stevensoj? Calriona xi, I never could 
abye the reek of them since 1 could stoiter on two feet. 

Stotterel (stptorel). north. Also 6 stotrell, 
stottrele, 9 stotteril. £dim. of Stot sb ."^ : see 
-RLL.] A small stot or bullock. 

2532-3 Durham House/u Bk. (Surtees) 205 Et in 3 stot- 
terels emptis de WilHclmo Hall. .25s. 2542 in Richmond 
IVills (Surtees) 37 One why strik, or one stotrell. r^j^lbid. 
248, xxij Moles and stottreles and iiij butes. 2876 iVhitby 
Gloss.i Sloiterilf or Stot^ a young ox. 

Stou, obs. form of Stow vX 
Stouf’(fe, obs. forms of Stove shP 
Stoufe, obs. form of Stuff, 

Stough, Stought, obs. ff. Stow jAs, Stout a. 
StOUith, variant of Stouth Obs. 

Stouk (stauk, stuk), sb. dial. Also stowk, 
stock, [Of obscure origin.] The handle of a pail 
or other vessel. 

2674 Ray N. C. Words 46 A Stowk. .the handle of a Pail. 
1688 Holme Annourv \\\. xiv. (Roxb.) 5/x [A pottingcr] is 
an half round vc^seU in the belly without a brime, some 
haueing two cares, but most onely one care or handle or 
stouke as the countrey termeis. 2817 WiLBiLAHAMC/i:xx///Vif 
Gloss, in Archxolo^ia XIX. 38 Stoivk^ a stalk or handle of 
a palL 2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk.^ Stouk^ a 
handle, as of any wooden or earthenware ve-^sel, 28S2 iV, 
Worcestersh. Gloss. Add. s.v.^ Please, *m, I took ‘old o' the 
jug, an' the stock come off in my ’and. 

Stouk, V. dial. [f. Stouk sb."] irans. To fit 
with a handle or handles. Also absol. 

2686 Vlot Stafordsh.x\t.% 27 . 2^2 When they are dry they 
stouk them, i. c. put Ears and Handles to such Vessels as 
require them. 1820 Wilbraiiam CheshireGloss. 63 To Stouk 
oz Stowk^ to put cars or handles to such vessels as require 
them. 1829 S. Stttffordsk. Potteries 104 Vessels., 

with loop handles the sides. Ibid. 166 A good 

workman could throsv, iumt and stouk. 

Hence Stou*ker, one who fils vessels with 
handles; Stoxeysins vbl. sb. 

1809 in Jewitt Life Wedgtvood (1865) 105 Fletcher was a 
‘Stouker’ by trade. I gave him a pint of ale to show my 
handlers the old v'ay of ‘Stouking . 2820 S. SiiAW Staf 
fordsh. Potteries 104 The Slouker..was the workman who 
affixed handles, sprouts, and other appendages, /but. 123 
Some of the black tea pots are glazed, but not all ; and 
the siouking branch seems improved in all the specimens. 

Stouk(e, obs. forms of Stock sbP^ Stook. 
Stoul(e, stouUo, obs. forms of Stoou 
Stoulpe, obs. form of Stoop 
Stouu (st? 7 n), V. Now Sc. and north. Forms : 

4 stoune, stOTvne {fa. ppk. atouned, etund), 

5 atounne, 7 etown, 6- atoun. [Aphetic a. OK. 
estoner\ secAsTONCz^, CfiSruNz; and Stound t'. 2 ] 

f L irans. a. To stun, stupefy, as with a blow ; 
to benumb, b. To stupefy with amazement, 
astound, Obs, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 12063 Hu bot Icpc dun to l>e grund, j>at 
hi bodi be noght stuna. 13.. Gaw.Sf Gr, Knt. 242 perJore 
to answare was arje monyakd freke, & al stouned at Ins 
steuen, & ston.siil .seten. 23.. E. E. Adit. P. C, 73 Wlien 
Fatsteuen wasstjTit, Fat stowned bis mynde. 2591 Har- 
iscTON Orl. Fur, xxxvi. liv. (1634) 302 But though the 
shield brake notj gramercy charrac, Vet underneath the 
shield it stound his arme. 2596 Spc.vser F. Q. v. xi. 29 So 
was he stound with stroke of her huge tailc, 2613 T, Hev- 
wooD Brazen Age 11. ii. C3, My beauty, that charms Gods, 
makes men amaz’d, And slownd with wonder. 2632 Hen- 
SHAW Horx 6//rc. 389 The wicked., thinkes not of it till it 
come; and when it is come can think of nothing but that 
and i.s stown’d with the thought of it. 

2 . intr. To be stupefied or benumbed. 

CX400 Anturs of Arih. ix.109 It stottyde, it stounnede, it 
stode als a stane. , 

Stound (staund, stKod), sb."^ Forms: 1-3 I 
stimd, 3 atunde, 3-5 stonde, 4-6 stond, (4 j 
stunt, 4-5 stout), 3-6 stound© (4 stounte), 4-6 j 
stownd(e, (5 stownddo, stouunde, stowund©), | 
4-8tound; 6 8 town©, 8 - 95 <:. stoun. [Com.Teut. ‘ 
(wanting in Gothic): OE. sttmd fem. -OFris. 
stundCy OS. siunda (Dn. siond)^ OHG. stnnta space 
of time (MHG., mod.G. stunde hour), ON, siund 
(Sw., Da. stund) OTcut. ^stnndoI\ 

1 . A time, while; a short time, moment. Obs. \ 
exc. dial. 

a 1000 Andreas 1210 Nis seo stund latu F^t F® wmlreowe 
witum belccgaU. <2x225 After. R. 190 A sicnesse of ane 
stunde. Prov. /Elfred ^12 So bis mani wimman,. 

Scene under scete, and pon hie is sconde.sful in an stondes 
wile, rt 2300 Cursor M. 24496 Quen i him had in armes fald, 
..Fan bjgan mi gle togru,..And neud me mi stondes [Cult, 
slundisj. a 2300 Fragm. Pop.Sci. (Wright) 13 That is evene 
above thin heved, aboute the nones stounde. 24.. Erthe 
upon hrthe’^i/'j^ Gcd lyij’d in erth, blyssed be that stounde \ 
cx^o Alphabet of Tales ^1-2 Evurheconlynewid in syngyng, 
prayers-saying, and wurshippyng our Lady vnto h® stounde 
of de^. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Sept. 56 Hobbin, ah 
bobbin, I curse the stounde, lliat cuer 1 cast to baue lome 
this grounde. 2602 Davison (i6ri) 39 Wo worth : 

the stund wherein I lookc delight To frame the shifting of 
my nimble feele. 1603 B. Tonson Entert. AlthroPe 2 Now ' 
they Print it on the Ground With their feete in figuresround. ♦ 
Markes that will be euer found. To remember this glad ’ 
stound. 16x6 R. C. Timed Whistle, etc. (1871) 329 Soe I 
death is heer and yonder in one stound, 18x9 w. Tet.’nant j 
Papistry Storm'd {xZzj) 25 Scrimply there pass’t a stound o’ 
lime. 1838 Hollow'AY Prou. Diet., Stound, a short period j 
of time. ! 

b. As advb. accus. 

a 2000 Boeth. Meir, xxv.68 Daet is W3rrse ^et, Fa:t he win- j 
nan nyle.Wid ^£em anwalde anise stunde. axxz^O.E, I 


STOtriTD. 

Chron. an. 1x06, On F^cre forman laengtcn wucan..®tywyde 
an unsewunelic steorra, & lange stunde b®r«T:fler wms mice 
mfen ;5esewen. CZ200 Ormim 6576 patt sume off ure little 
flocc..Hemm wendenn oFerr stund fr.a Crist, cxzoo Moral 
Ode 149 (Trin. Coll. MS.) Hadde he fonded sume stunde he 
wolde seggen o 5 er. CX205 Lay. 3117, & F«s ane stonde 
[c 127s stunde] hit stod as Son ilka, a 1300 X Commandm. 
22 in E. E, P. (1862) 16 Alas wrecchis wbi do we so hit nmi 
noU hold vre lif a stunde. <1x300 Cursor M. 24557 In 
epnraim ducld he a stunde And F^F^n-ward son can he 
fundc. 23,. il/enV/, 878 Fro wepyng she ne 

myjt stynie no stounde. a 2340 Hampole Psalter IL 5 pof 
he lat F® Ilf a stunt in wcllh. cxe^oo Asstnnp. Virg, •fTj 
(Add. MS.) And euer F®! cryede many a stounde, ‘Alas * 1 
[etc.]. C2450 Si. Cuthberi (Surtees) 7012 pidir he went, and 
bade a stont. 25x9 Horman Fulg. 56 He was so alasshed, 
that he was almoste mad, and stoode styffc a siownde. 
2557 Tottel's Misc.{bixh.)2$7 Elde..Wni lurnc eche blysse 
into a blast, Which lastcth but a stounde.^ 1567 Tukderv. 
Epit. etc. 9t Vlysses wiues renowne Un.sitting is for hir 
whose loue endureth but a stowne. 2591 Sylvester Dtt 
Bartas i, ii. 609 So that this vapour, never resting stound, 
Stands never still, but makes his motion round. 1594 R. 
C[ARt.w]Godfrey ofRutloigne{iSZi)S$ Like himlhat/ookcs 
I ech stond with bared neckc, When cruell axe shall his Hues 
j warrant checke. 2600 Fairfax 'Tasso xix. xxviti, His legges 
could bcarc him but a little stound. iBgsE. Angt. Gloss, 
j s,v,, He stayed a long stound, 

t c. In advb. phrases with preps., it, g* for, in, an 
a {little) stonnd, itt many slottnds, in that stound. 
By siounds : at intervals, from time to time, by 
turns, Umbe stound*. see Umstound. Obs. 

CZ205 Lav. 8825 Hmrde bi*Crungen I wcl feole slunden. 
a XZ2S Aner. R. sio A mon hefde al F®n® world awold, 
& hefde, uor his cweadAchipe, uorloren a! on one stunde. 
I <2x225 Juliana 7 Ant efter luile stounde wic) ute long 
[ sleuene. a 2250 Prov. TElfred 395 Ac al he sclial for-lelen 
' on a liiel stunde. 13.. Gaiv. 4 Gr, Knt. 1567 Bot set F® 
I styffest to start bi stoundez he made, c 2350 St, Christina 
, 279 in Horstm. Altengt. Leg. (i88x) 95 He was so .sionayd 
; in F®t stunt He strake liim self fast in ]>t frunt. ^2374 
j Chaucer Boeth. iv, met. vi. (1B86) iit The moyste ihinges 
( stryuynge with the drj'C thinges yeuen place bystowndes. 
' <2 2400 Pistill of Susan 267 Alle hire seruauns Ftt shone 
' And stelen a-wey in a stont, 2523 Douglas 80, 
1 within ane litle stound, The cTud of dirknes from thi sicht 
j sail cleir. ^ <x 2529 Skelton P, Sparoiue 34 Witliin that 
1 stounde,.. in a sounde 1 fell downe to the grounde. 2575 
j Gammer Cur ton Prol. 7 He quyetly pers waded with her m 
I that stound Dame Chat, her deare gossyp, this needle had 
j found. 2591 SvLVESTER Dit Bartas i. vi. 364 Abiding, for 
1 a stown, Pale, cold, and senseless, in a deadly swown. 

I fd. 0 /ten~,o/t~s(otmds: often, [Cf.OFTFN-j/Mtfj, 
j <vhiles, Oftuntisies.] That siounds [?advb. 

' genitive] : at that moment. Obs. 

! 1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 3083 Jyf F®n delyte F® 

1 oftyn stoundes, yn horsys, haukys, or yn houndes. <2x400 
I Octouian 893 Men blamede the bochere oft stoundys For 
j hys sone, <2 2400 King fy Hermit 56 He blew ihrj'S, vn- 
: CDupuld hundes ; They reysed F® dere vp F^t stondes, 

I fe. ? An hour. Ohs, 

c 2325 Lai It Freine 207 To-day, right in the morning, 
Sone after the first stounde, A litel maiden-childe ich found®. 

+f. The time for doing something; one’s‘bour* 
or opportunity. Obs. 

a 222$ Leg. Katk, 1263 Nu is ower stunde ! 1297 R. 
Glouc, (Rolls) 20873 In F® kinges chaumbre,.was A clerc 
irounde..Hemade him as bl wit, so F^t it. was ifounde, pat 
it was bi speke to sle pe king, wan he set stounde. CX330 
R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12332 Al Fenobleye couihc 
j y nought telle, Ne y naue no stounde Fer-on to dwclle. 

I 2 . ta. Contextually; A hard lime, a time of 
trial or pain. Obs. 

<2 2000 Riddles (Tapper) xciii. 29 No ic l^a stunde be- 
mcarn ne for wundc wcop. cz2^o Owl ff Night, "joB pe 
Nihtegale..hedde onswerc god ifundc Among alle hire 
harde Munde. cxyio Cursor M. 27252, I..suffcrd her Fb 
' herd stondes, and ded on F*® rode tre. C2374 Chaucer 
1 Anet, ff Arc. 238 Alas 1 the harde stounde, 2590 Spenser 
^ F. Q. I. viii. 25 Such percing griefe her slubborne hart did 
wound, That she could not endure that doleful stound. 

b. Hence, a sharp pain, a pang ; a fierce attack, 
a shock. Chiefly northern. Also (-Sr.), a thrill 
(of delight). ^ 

I C2300 Cursor M. 24541 In slerin slanging was 1 stadd, Sa 
war mi stundcs store, 13., E. E. Adit. P. B. 1540 pc 
stronge Strok of F® stonde strayned his ioyntes. ’2375 Bar- 
dour Bruce in. 140 He rouschit doun off blud all rede, As 
he that stound feld off dede, C2400 Rom, Rose 4472 What 
avaylelh hir good wille, Whan she ne may staunche rny 
stounde ille? 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxil. 98 Than slraik 
at me with mony ane stound. C2550 Rolland Venus 
I. 642 As he that .*;aid, to his hart straik ane stound. 2567 
Gttde ^ Godlie Ball, 99 Lyke deidly dartis thow geuis stang 
& stound. 2579 Sfknser Sheph. Cal. May 257 Iesus..kcepe 
your corpse from the carefull siounds, J hat in my camon 
carcas abounds. 2596 — F. Q. vi. vi. 5 Their wounds. .had 
festred privily; And ranckling Inward with unmly Mounds, 
The inner parts now gan to putrify. 2659 H. More Int- 
mort. Soul in. xiv. 477 The stounds and agonies of Death. 
1788 Burns To the Weavers gin ye go 16 But every shot 
and every knock, My heart it gae a stoun. 2789 — Blue- 
eyed Lassie It And aye the stound, the deadly wound, Cam 
frae her cen sae bonnie blue. 2825 BpocKE'fT N. C. Gloss., 
Stonnd, the sensation or first impression of sudden pain, 
arising from a knock or blow. 1827 J. Wiuson Noctes 
Ambr. ^Vks. i8ss I. 355 My heart has gien asudden stoun 
o’ uncommunicable dchchi. 1834 Princle/ 4 /^»*^'^‘^* *7 Oft as 
be feels gaunt hunger’s stound. 2878 SirT. Martin ir, Heine 
18 Then I felt a stound through all my frame. 

C. Roar, violent noise, 

2627 Draaton Nymphidia liv, By the Thunders dreadfull 
stound. 2658 Burton Comment. Hitt, Antoninus 250 After 
this storm and stound., it flourished again. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Kev.l.wiv, One can fancy with what dolorous stound 
the noon-tide cannon.. went off there. 
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+ 8. Station, position. Ois. 

XSS 7 Grimalde in 'fetteVs (Arb.) xoa power 
haue you so great. .To pluck, to draw, to rauish hartes, and 
stirrcoiitoftherstownd! 1566 T>TMi-e Ji (rrace, ^at. in iii. 
F yiij, Slande suit in stounde, kepe whishte (I say) whilstc 
I doe prone you mad. 1567 — A/, ivi. To Quintiiu K vij, 
Well might thou save that freshe Tarent were brought 
into this stounde. /onA Fj, He hath forsokc of manlines 
the stounde [L. locuvt viriutis descrtn'!]. 1570 Levins 
Majiip. 150/40 A stouad, staih, ienmnus. 15.. Patrr 
SapUntix Ivvx. in Ashm. (165:) 104 For when the Larke 
ys weary above in hys stound, Anon he falleth right downe 
to the ground. 

f 4. Used for: Sr.ujro-tr. Ols. rare-'. 

[Perh. some error: cf. G. slunjc (hour) as an itinerary 
measure.] 

2655 W. 'Dv Card tr. Contcnitis' Caie Lai. Uu 2 . § 534. 153 
A hundred twenty-five Geometrical paces, make a stound 
or furlong. 

Stound (staund, st/ 7 nd), sb.- Notr diaL Alao 
8 stownd, f App. f. Stouxd 5 bnt perh, a n^e 
of Stoujjd sb^ 2 b, modified by association with, 
the vb.] A state of stupefaction or amazement. 

1567 GoLDtKG Ovids Met. xni. (*593) 298 [He] raised 
soberly his eye-lids from the ground (On which he had a 
little white them pitched in a stound). 1556 Stenshr F. Q. 

IV, vL 12 Lightly he started up out of that stound. 2610 

JP* LETCHER Fnithy. SJieph. 11. ii. (1634) D t, WTiilst the sound 
Breakes against heaven, and drives into a stound The 
amazed Shepherd. 2667 Petvs Diary 3 Apr., This put us 
all into a stound. 1674 N. Fairf.^x Bnlk Seh\ 220 We 
hawng warily held, the stirr'd body cot to at rest, or in 
a stound or pause at all, but alwayes to be either stirring or 
bearing, Gilpin Dxmonol. (1S67) 440 Though at first 
some good men were overawed to..recant,. .yet. .after the 
stound and dazzle of the temptation was over, they recoiled 
so resolutely upon them, that [etc.]. 27x4 Gay Slieph, 

IFeek. Prol. 23 UTius we stood as in a stound. 2757 Mickle 
Corxub. II. Inirod., In musefull Stownd Sjt Marijm re^v‘s 
His Youthhedes thoughilesse Stage. 2819 W. *1 ennast 
Papistry Startdd (1837) 204 Flew frae ae pillar to the 
titfier, S3*n in a stound did drap. 2857 Miss Ml'Lock Li/e 
for Life n. 184 , 1 laugh now. .to recollect what a stound it 
gave us both, this utterly improbable.. tale. 

Stouad, dial. Obs. ftJnexplained var. of 
Stand jA -3 (See qnots.) 

2674 Ray N. C. Words Jif A Stoiuid q. Stand j a wooden 
Vessel to put small Bjter in. (So in many later Glossaries.] 
2706 Philups (cd. Kersey), Stoundy a Vessel of Earth or 
Wood that stands on end. 2721 Mortimer Httsh. IL 332 
If the quantity of your choicest Cyder be too great for j-cur 
Bottles, you may. .make use of. . btounds of Flanders Earth. 

stound, y.l Also 3 stunde. [f. Stoukd jAI] 
fL [SrODSD jAl I.] intr. To remain, stay. Obs. 

CL 0I& dial. *Stouiidy to stop, stand still, in order to 
listen* (Suffolk and Esse.v): see Er.^. Dial, Diet. 

Ce-’i. 4* Ex. 2987 Dor was m belle a sundri stede, 
wor oe seli folc reste dede; ?or he stunden til heipe cam. 
/bid, 321X Dor he stunden for to sen quilc pharaon wi 3 hem 
sal ben. C2330 R. Brunnb Chroa. Wace (Rolls) 20502 
When Arthur felde J>at he ^'’as wounded, Kohyng he ne 
stinte ne stounded. 24., Sir Beues (S.) 1283 On teee he 
him set, he nolde stound, And ^aue >’p his deth with bis hold. 
2. [SlOUSDrAl 2 b.] ta. iratis. To affectM'itli 
a ‘ stonnd ’ or pang ; to cause great pain to. Ols, 
b. intr. To be ncntely painful ; to smart, throb. 
Only Sc. and siorth. 

EXSoo Kennedy /krjjfimi/’CArirf 450 Thai hurt Ills [back] 
and .all his body J^ai fret, Saris bis senonls and stou.ndls all 
his wanis. Ibid. 552 On him to luk pair stomok sair it 
stoundis. 25x3 Douglas ^neis x. x. 135 So tyll hys hart 
stoundis the prik of delth. a 2585 Montgomerie Lhenie 
< 5 * Slas 742 His wounds jit, quhilk stounds 3lt, He them 
than throw thee. X678J. Bkoxth LifeofFaiihi.y^Ut'i^) 
137 Every ingredient that affecteth thee stotmds his heart. 
ZJZ4 Rams.ay Health 294 For the least noise stounds thro’ 
his ears like death, a 2792 Burns Bonie Wee Thing 3 And 
my heart it stounds wi’ anguish, Lest my wee thing be na 
mine. 2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss.j Stound, to ache, to 
smart, to be in pain. 2848, 19x0 [see Stoundxno^/, 

Stound (stQtmd, sti/nd), zt .2 Ko\y dial. Also 
4, 7 stund, 5 stond. [Aphetic rar. of Astound 

V. , or extendi form of Stoun vi\ 

1 . irans. To stun as with a blow; to stnpefy, 
benumb ; to stupefy with, astonishment, bewilder, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 755S Quat ! wyns |?ou i am a bund, ^\’lt 
hi Stans me for to stund 1 a xe^Aur.ters ef Arthur xlviL 
602 (Douce MS.) The knighte of corage was cruel and kene, 
And withe a stele bronde h^t stume oft stoaded.^ 2537 
Harrison EnglarA in. viL 231/t in Holinshed, Mastifies.. 
take their name of the word mase and theefe. .bicause 
they often stound and put such persons to their shifts. 1600 
Holland Livy i. xli. 24 That the king was stounded with 
a sudden blow [L. soyiiunt JuUse regent subito ictti\ but 
the weapon did not go verj* deep into his body. 1609 T. 
Hey%%'Ood Brit. Troy xiu xci. 262 But him the Woonhy 
stounded with a blow, a 2617 Bayne Led. (1634) 302 The 
Chinirgion bindetb and stoundeth before cutting, tliat the 
patient may be Jesse grie>'ed- 2629 in Bihl. Regia II. 236 
iTie fatal blow given your mo>t loyal serN'ant.,hath so 
stoanded our Uniwrsity as (like a body without a soul) she 
stirs not. 2672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 218 They aie 
slain every mother’s son of them. Yet perhaps they are 
but stounded and may revive again. 2678 Buny.an Pilgr.i. 
221 At the sight.. of this Ri\*er, the Pilgrims were much 
stounded. 16^ Dialogue Timothy ff Titus 4 lie protest 
you’ve stunded me. a 1825 Forby Poc. E. Anglia, Stound. 
s. Tosiun. 2. To overeome with astonishment. 

2 . ititr. To be bewildered or at a loss. 

3 S 3 * In W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (18S0) 08 The 
smd Mayer and JBnrgcys many tjunes stound and be in 
grett ambuyguyte to execute such old graunis. 

Stounded, ppl. a. [f. Stound zi. 2 .{.-ed 1 .] 
Stunned ; astonished. 


2737^ Pctronet Miire ir, l.txxvii, The news makes all 
their Sur.loins crack: Down ilrops each stounded head, 
1819 W. Tennant Papistry Stendd (1827) 76 Whan to his 
stoundit ear there comes Tbeblairo* trumpets and ©’drums, 

T Stou’ndiiig, vbl. jAI Obs, [i. Stound zi.i + 
-ING 1.] a. Linj»ering, delay, b. //. Remains. 

Z4©q Morfe Ardh. 4gi Wjxhowttyne more stownntjTige 
they schippide theire horsez. 2650 Presbyt, Rec. Inverurie 
in J. Davidson Inverurie (1878) 306 The mistress was de. 
lyvcred and ihcreafier the pains left her, except some 
stoundings of the grinding. 

Stou'ndiug", s/W. sb.^ [f. Stound + -ing \'] 
Benumbing. 

, 1637 Rutherford Lett. I. 296 Christ’s ‘Not yet,* 
IS a stounding^of all the limbs and liths of the soul. 

StOunding*, pfi, a,^ twri/i. [f. SrouND + 
“ING 1 ,] Smarting, acutely painful. 

1848 J, Hamilton Happy Home vi. (1871) 232 Writhing 
nerves and stounding bones. 29x0 D. Cuthbf.rteon in 
Poets cf Ayrshire 280 Our hearts a stotinln* pain aft feel 

Stou'nding*, ppl. a.^ [f. Stound vi~ + -ing 1.] 
Stunning; astounding. 

2608 Dekker Dead Term A 3, Many a stounding blow 
hath he taken on his head. 2^4 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selz\ 
Zj That stounding and surprizing Essex Writer, iSxg 
Keats Otho iv. ii.95 Unless Retraction follow close upon 
the heels Of that late stounding insult. 
f StoXL^ndsxeal, adzf. Obs. Forms; I stund-, 
Btuntuiffilutn, 2 stundmele, 4-5Btound(o)mele, 
4 stowndmeeljS stonedemeL \pK.sttindmxlur;i : 
see Stound sb. and -meal.] 

1 . At intervals, from time to time. 

exooo jElfric Gram, xxxvili. (Z.) 238 Vicissitfi stundmm. 
luni. ^2000 Ags. Gloss, in HaupCs Zeitschr, (1C53) IX. 
438/2 Altematim stngulatim, marg. separatini) t\'ce* 
mendlice vel stundm^lum. cxzoo Trin. ColL Horn. 213 
And xvunede mid his disciples noht alegate ac stundmele. 
0x330 Will. Pateme 736 A-wai wold it neuer but gzn to 
studle stoondemcle so stilly her-onoe {^at letly be a Htel 
while his langurc gan wex. 2382 Wyclif Hum, x. 7 'IV^nne 
fofsothe the puple is to gedcrjmge togidre, shal be simple 
crijTige of trompes, and not sto'.vndmeel thei shulen 5o!le. 
CS400 Rom. Rose 2304 The b'f of loue is ful coatrarle, 
Which stounde mele can ofte varie. 1426 Lydg. De Guit. 
Pilgr. 29179 ITius stoundcmel 5e inayh)Tn se Some tjTne 
sv^imne, som tyme filee. ^1430 — Mir.. Poems (Percy 
Soa) 159 Som folk pesjble, som centrarious, StonrfrineJ 
now heiw and now Khte. 2481 Caxton Reynard xsni. (.\rb.) 
40 The lose loked on the king stoundmele, and Ti-as glad 
in his berte. 

U t. c^siA-adJ. That exists at times. 
c 2400 Rom. Rose 57C4 WTio serusth loue can telle of woo ; 
The stoundemele ioie mote orergoa 

2 . Gradually. 

tf 1000. liELFRictJrcr/r. xxxviu. (Z.) 228 Sensim, stundmx- 
lum. er374 Cuaucer Treyltts v. 674 pis vrynde )?at noorc 
and moore pus stoundemele encres.setb in lay face, e 1400 
Ragman Roll €2 in HazL E.P.P. L 72 And now cometh 
age, foo to your beauty .And stebrngly it wastj-tb stoviude- 
mele. 

Stoune, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Steal v, 
Stoiing’(e(ii, obs. pa. L and pple. of Sting 
S toup (stfTp). Forms: a. (chiefly Sc. and 
north.') 4-6 stowpe, 6-9 stowp, 6 stolp, C-7, 9 
stoupe, d- stoup; 6-7 Btoope, 7-9 stoop; 
7. (4 Latin stopa), 5-8 stops, 6-7 stoap(e; 5 . Sc, 

6 stoip, 7 stoype. [a. ON. staup neuL (Nonv. 
siattp, Sw. stop) ^ OE. steap masa, MDu, stoop 
masc. (Du, stoop masc. and fern.), ?kILG. stdp 
masc,, OHG., MHG. slotif (mod.G. diaL staztf 
masc.) OTeuL ^staiipo-, CL Stop sb.^ 

Prob. some of the forms arc due to the infiuence of the 
hIDu. or 3 ILG, equi''alent: sec note to sense e.J 

1 , A pail or bucket; also voaier-sioup. Now 
only .SV, + Formerly also, a large jar or small 
cask for holding liquids. (CL Stop sb.^ i.) 

a, 2397 \^Fi*^halePrioryCkarters etc. (Surtees) p.cxvii. 
Item Uij stowpes de coreo. 1574 in Riehma^ tSur- 
lees) 247 In the brewe house. .vij.seaes, ijskiles,ij.stoupes. 
<2x670 Sfalxung 7 ><rtf 5 .CAffr./(Bannatyne Club) 1 . 44 It 
is said that their sister, with anetrein stoup, slewane called 
Mercer. , Dumbar. 1708 Invent, xa E. D. Dunbar Soc. Life 
Forsucr Day slyZS^avz A laddie, a waiter Stoup. three des. 
xSza G.vLT Provost xxxiii. Even lasses were fleeing to and 
fro, like UTitcr nymphs with urns, having stoops and pails ‘ 
in their hands. 19x2 R- M. Fef.ccson Ockit Fairy Tales i 
13 Two wooden stoups or pitchers full of water. j 

P. 2634 Brereton Trav. (Chedxam Soc.) 53 Here along ] 
this passageare thirty-sir stoopes placed at equal distances. • 
7. [2390 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 9 Pro j stopa et 
dLmellis. 14 Provij^ vilj stopis -viai RochdL] X4ir 
in Finchale Priory Charters etc. (Surtees) p, d\T, Item ^3 
tankards et j slope de corio. 24^-8 Durham Ace. Rolls 
(Surtees) 142 In iij. ollis noncupatis Stopez. Z4.. Horn, in 
Wr.-Wuleker 7=3/-S Hec cupa, a slope. 2554 Ace. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. X. 234 Item, for pbtis, dischis, bukatls, 
and stopis, xv s. xS9S Duncan App. Eiym. (E. D. S.), Ant’^ 
phora, a stope. 

2 . A driiiking-Tessel, of vaiyxng dimensions ; a 
enp, flagon, tankard. Also as a measare of definite 
quantity; often with defining word, zsgiU,pint, 
qitari stoup. Now .Sr. and ftorik., and as a lite- 
rary archaism. (CL Stop sbi^ 3.) 

In some of the quots. used to represent a fordgn form, e-g:. 
Du- stoop, Sw. stip>. 

e. 2500-20 Dunuar Poems xL 26 OTwjme owt of anc 
choppyne stowp, They drank twa quaitis, sowp and sowp. 
2533 Ace. Lti. H/ghr sreas. Scot. VL 279 For m^dmg of 
ane of the Kxngis alvcr stolpis-.s’iij s. XS 43“4 Extracts 
Burgh Rec. EflV/r.fxSjx) II, 2x5 Stowppis of ciesour. IS 73 
Se. Acts fas. VI, c. 57 (1597) 27 Evene Bairell of nemag 


and quhit-fisch, [sail] conteine nine gallones of the samia 
stope. 1586 Extracts Burgk Rec. Eain. (1882) IV. 475 All 
personns quha hes any fals stowpes clowrit in the sydes, 
i 6 xo Beaum. & Ft,. Scemf. Lady ii. ii, Lets haue a bridling 
cast before you goe. Fils a new stoupe. 26x7 Mobvson 
Itin. iiL 285 Each Student in the Vniversitie bath eighty 
measures of tsnne (vulgarly called Stoup) him^Vree 

from imposition. 1638 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 31 c/i To mark 
and stamp all firlottis..quart.&toupis, pynt, chopein and 
mutchekin stoupis. 2722, 2785 [see Mutchkin b], 2754 E. 
Burt Lett, AC Scot. (1818^ I. 157 "1 heir capacious pint pot 
which they call a stoup. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., 
Stoup,. containing a size or half a pint, is so called 

at Cambridge. 28x4 Scott Wav. xW, Ihe Baron trdered 
a stoup of usquebaugh. 2879 Cecil Castiemaine 

7 Scarce stopping for a stoup of wine. 2895 Ssajth A/£ffr, 
Dorothy Marvin xTvii, A big stonp o' cider. 

p, 1589 Hakluyt kVj'. 824 .^Iso they shal sell wines by the 
Ryp«> and by the g^lon, quart, or Stoope they shall not sell 
[in Russia], i6ot Shaks. Tzvel. AC 11, iiL 14 Alarian I say, 
a stoope of wine. 16x7 Moryson Itin. x. 62 For ea^ 
measure of wine. .1 paid ten grosh, which measure is called 
a stcope, and is somewhat bigger then the English quart. 
1708 W. King Art of Cookery 85 A cauldron of fat beef, and 
stoop of ale. 2753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . 11. xi. 51 Liquors 
are sold by the sloop, of which three are equal to an English 
gallon. ^ 2772 SifOLtETT Humphry CL 3 SepL, This is 
brought in a pewTer stoop, shaped like a skittle- 1864 D. (>. 
Mitchell Wet Days 131 ITie monks might send him now 
and then a stoop of their wine. 1859 Blackmore Lorna D. 
xxix, Parson took a stoop of cider. 

y, 2452 Poston Lett. SuppL (1901) 44 Ye shul have a 
slope of here to comforte you*, c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 
T Cannes de deux lots, Cannes of two stope, .. Lr/o et demy 
lots. Slopes and half slopes. 2502 Ace. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. II. 29s Ane t5*n quart and ane poynt stepes. 1533 
Ibid. VI. 165 For iij quart stopis, xn’iijd. x£gr (?NasheJ 
Prognostication B 3, Englishe Beere shall there (in Den- 
mark] be woorth fiae pence a stoape. 2592 Greene Black 
Bks. Messenger Kdr., He would ste^e ocer in to the 
l.owe_ Countries, tlicre to tast three or foure Stoapes of 
Rhenish wine. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v, iL 278 Set me the 
Slopes of wine vpon that Table. 2609 Defiker Gulls Hom- 
Ik. Proem. 4 The Switzers stoap of Rhenish. 2657 in loih 
Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. i. 38 Tow silver stoapes. 
2673 Dryden Amloyrus v. i, [Dutchman loq.] Boy, give me 
some Tohacco, and a stope of ^V’iae. 2723 PhiL Trans. 
XXIX. 57, 30 Rotterdam Slopes (making each about 3 
English (Quarts). 

8. 2330 m A. Lain^ Abbey of Ltudores (2876) 490 It. iiij 
half gaJIonIs stoippt?, xj q^t stolppU iiij poyzt stoppis. 
?a 2550 Freiris cf BerzvLk 66 in blaitlana Poems (17S6) 67 
Dame, fill ane stoip of aile, 2663 Invent, Ld. f, CordotCs 
Furniture, Twa quart 5:oj*pes. 

3 . A vessel to contain holy- water, usu. a stone 
basin set in or agamst the wall of the chnrch-porch, 
or within the church close to the eDtniDce«door, 

The form stoup is modem. It represents the earlier stoPi 
slope : see y below and Stof sb} s j cf. Stock sb.^ ax. 

<1. X793 De.s*xb in Arch.xotogia XI. ijt ITxe holy-water 
stoup, fixed near the doors of churches, is sometimes called 
Icintm, Ibid. 130, 363 note. 2829 Bloxam Print, Gothic 
Archil, xi.65. x8^ Lvtton Harolatv.vi, Near thedoerway 
. .was the stoupe or asperscrium for holy- water, 2859 Q.Rez'. 
.Kps. 470 'l"be famous alliance between the stoup and the 
sabre, which has reorganised the politics of France. 

P. 17B4 Den.sx in J, 'Ihorpe Custumale RoJferxeUp^)^^ 
These basins or stoops ^Yere sometimes made of metal, but 
generally of stone. 

y. 1500 Invent. Ch. Goods Canterb. in Gentl, Mag, (1S37) 
Dec. 569/2 A stope, off lede, for the holy wat' atie the 
churche dore. 

-f'4. attrib., as stoop-cati, 'glass, Obs. 
x 6 o 3 H. Clafhasx Erroitr Right Hand 53 See you that 
cherry-cheeked Damsell that tooke vp there ihe Stoop-kan. 
1626 Bacon Sylva%'j ^6 TakeaStock-Gilly-Flower, and tye 
it gently >poQ a Sticke, and put them both into a Stoope 
(ilasse. 

Stoup, obs. form of Stoop, Stupe. 
i* Stoupaille. Obs. rarc^. [ad. OF. estoupail 
or cstoupaille plug : see Esxoppeu and Stopple.] 
TomakeastoupailH of tostopnpjclosewithaplug. 

Lvdc. De Cuil. Pilgr. 24110 Of grace thou shit not 
faille So that thou make a stoupaille Of the boolcs that open 
be in thyn haudes. 

•f Stoupe. Obs. rare~^. [Of obscure origin and 
meaning ; but cL OF. estoupe cheat, deception.] 

ZZ97 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 5432 So hat hco mid childe was & 
J>cgte hire so sor .Ar fmt child were ybore, i?at he nc « illed it 
nammor Come nammor to l>u]ke swupe, vor me re mi3te 
hire briuge pat 50 woldc euere eft in moanes fcedde come 
vor cny pinge. 

Stoupfill (stri'pful). [f. Stoup + -pul.] As 
mneh as a stoup will hold. 

2590 in Lavds Mentor. (xSzS) Pref. p. xxviii, A stoupfull of 
poisoned ailL 2824 Caelxxe Lei. 18 Sept, in Froude Life 
(xBSe) I. 235, I have swallowed, say about two stoupfuJs ot 
castor oil since I came hither. 1892 J. S. Fletoier // hen 
Chas. 1 voas AV/^CtEgfi) 205, I sec you have drunk all the 
ale— shall I fetch you another stoopful ? 

Stoupli(e, obs. forms of Stove. 
tstouple. Obs. Also 7 stoupell, stopple. 

[ad. F. i* estonpitUj ttottpilU, £ sScups L. sUtppa, 
stupa tow.] = OclCK-JI.tTCH. 


ing (of the rocket], « c.-* Recreai. 

stoupell, that wall fire the doth. 1696 R. H. 

33 A Qcniof%Vi!dFirc..cr Stopple. • 

Stouple, obs. form of Stubble. 

Stonppe, obs, form of Stoop sbl^ 

Stour istuf), sbP Forms : 3-4 stnr(e, 4-9 
stoure, stowTc, 5 store, (6 stonrre), 5 -S stowr, 
6“9 stowep/ S— 9 stoor^ 4 ‘*' Btour. [a. AF. cstur^ 
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STOUB, 


OF. estonr (N.E, dial, stour)^ esior, tsiont = Pr. 
estorn-s. It. storjjio tumult, conflict, a. Teut, 
*sttirmo-z Storm sh. The etymological identity 
of senses 4 and 5 with the other senses is doubtful.] 
L 1 . An armed combat or conflict ; csp. a con- 
test in battle; a fight. Obs* exc. arch, 
a X300 Cursor M. 7466 A man o hair gains an of \t, If vrs 
mai him win in stur {other texts stourc, stour{e)s). Ibid. 
7752-3 (^in Saul haigaf batail Strang... In hard strur [read 
stur] hai samen mett. Ful snaip it was hair stur and snell. 
c 1325 Metr. flout. 23 Bot werdes haht and hey tures Getes 
thvr cite men fra stares. ^1335 R. Bkussk Chron, ll^ace 
(Rolls) 730 Lordyngcs..hat fledde fro h® grete Stour. rrx385 
Chaucer Monk's T. 380 She that helmed was in starkc 
stoures [Ellesm. shoures] And wan by force townes stronge 
andtourcs. cx433 Destr. Troy Prot 28 Now ofTroy forto 
telle. .Ofthestoure&hestryfTe when it dlstroyet was. CX430 
Lvf Manitode n. dv. (x 85 q) 113, I am ladi and., con- 
stablesse of allc stoures in cheuachyes, ther M baners ben des- 
p'ayed. c 1483 C\xto>« Sonnes of Aymon i. 4a Moche grete 
and merueyllouse was the slourc, and the bataill soo ^’crs, 
1500-33 DvsaKP. Poems Ixxxvi. 26 The quhilk, with mony 
bludy wo jndU, in sto ir, Victoriusly discomfeit the dragoon. 
*59* ^Vy^;LEY Armorie^ Ld. Ciiandos i, Prooued knights In 
martial feats and battelous stourc. 16x2 Draytoh Poly-olb. 
XVI, 6g Thosi braue spirits in all those balefull stowres, That 
with Duke Robert went against the Pagan powers. x657 J. 
M‘KES2iEin Highland Papers {S.H.S. xgx6) II. 22 Both 
parties met a terrible stour fighting handsomlie on both 
sides. 1803 W. S. Rose Amsdis g5 Man to man, and horse 
to horse opoos'd, the slower began. 1808 Scott Marmion 
IV. xxxii, When ioins yon host in deadly stowre. x8i6 — 

Mart, xxxvii, ‘Then ye saw a bonny stour,' said Cuddle, 

* that sail serve me for fighting a' the days o* my life *• 1846 
Vpowztt Prometheus Bmnd Whose pointed lances on 
their foes Bear down the battle’s stour. 1904 j". Parkinsoj* 
Lays of Love ^ iVar 81 War unto him is his birthright, The 
stour of the battle his breath. 

fb. Phrases. Stiffs stithy strong in s/our; also 
rarely ^JO /, /iz;/, bold in stour. Obs. 

<1x303, ta 1355 [sec Stiff a. 12]. <7x303-1400 [see Smrt 
a. 6]. X333 R Bruhse Chron. (1725) 6 A stiffe knyght in 
stoure. ibid. 213 Edward & Edmunde, knyght gode in 
stoure, <7 X403 Minor Poems fr» Pernon MS, Iv. 37 per nis 
non so strong in stour,.. From 7at day forJ>, . .Of his strenghc 
he leost a quantite, e X433 Torr» Portugal 1655 Welcom, 
sir knyght, That fast art in stoure. 0x460 Totvneley Myst, 
xxv.X3t Heis.,of<o mekill myght, Andslyfin eucry'stoure. 
1500-ao Dussar Poems Ixxvii. 33 The Bruce, that eutr was 
boldinsto[ulr. xjoSAJxW. vii.g Welcum in stour most strong, 
incomparable knight, (1837 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4* En^. 
11. 35? The Dane? were very stiff in the stour.] 

1 2 . a. Conflict with death, death-struggle, 
esp. in harjj diath-stoiir^ balt^stour (see Bale 
sh)- 8). Obs. 

rtX3oo Cursor M, 15647 Quen sueteoblod vt^ofhim bra-st, 
bat Rua on erth fcU. Quen he was risen vt o sture lU his 
felans come he. 13^0 Hampolb Pr. Conse. 1338 pc payn of 
Jw dede,.^at es be hard stour .at he last ende, When hesaule 
sal fra hs wenJe. Ibid, 58x2, I ybelde my saul in h*^ 
dede stour Til be Loverd- ^1430 Si, Cuthbert (Surtees) 
5374 Pat prayed pe confessour To bring J^at man outeof pat 
stour. 1551 i/fisotssoe Monarcki Deiih..Quham wyse- 
dome may noebt contramand, Nor strenth that stoure may 
noebt ganestand ! 

f b. A conflict waged with immaterial aveapons; 
a struggle with pain or adversity. Obs, 

CX4SO.S7. (Surtees) xtx Whan hai hole m-kilT in 

stoures, Tene and tray of tormentoures, To sere men h*^lre 
sufferjmge Is cnsample ofgude I>niyngc. n 1460 TowneUy 
Myst. xiv. 497 In strong stowre now ar we sicd ; what may 
we say? XS33 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 47 Honorious of 
Rome the emprioure, That tyme with .seiknes staid wes in 
ane stour. a 1535 Songs, Carols etc (E,E.T.S.) W Styfly 
to stood in euery stowr Agaynst the fende & all his mclhe. 
1535 Fethcrsto:?e tr, Calvin on Acts xiii. 8. 296 The same 
stoure haue we at this day with a number of brablers. x685 
J. Rem WICK Let. rS Feb. in Life Biog. Presbyt. (1B27) II. 276 
The Lord. .hath helped you to stand with a poor despised 
Party in ra.any Stours for his InterMt. xSoy-xo Tansaiiill 
( 1846) 48 Thus youth and vigour fends itseT; While 
dowless eiid, in poortvth cauld Is lanely left to stand the 
stoure. 

t 3 . Used by Spenser and his imitators for: Time 
of turmoil and stress. Obs, 

X579 SpEMSER5'/ie//z. Cat. Jan. 51 And eke tenne thousand 
sithes 1 ble3« the stoure [Glossed by E. K. a fitt], SVhereIn 
I sawe so fayre a sight, as shee. Ibid. May 156 When 
approchen the stormie stowres. 1590 — F. Q. i. li. 7 Then 
gan she waile and w-ep-,^ to see that woefull stowre. Ibid, 
lir. ii. 6, I haue beene trained vp in warlike stowre. Ibid, 
jv, ix, 39 Bat thus turraoild from one to oth-r stowre, I wast 
my life. XS97 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. Hi 35 So haue I scene in a 
tempestuous stowre, Some breer-bush shewing shelter from 
the showre. x5*o Quarles Feast frr IPorms Med. it. D 2b, 
God. .shield all good men from such stormy stowre, x642 
H. More Song of Soul x.^ L 53 Wks. (Grosart) 18/53 And 
shall not he. .rise, and in his •wrathfull stour. .quell the 
haughty enemy. 1742 Shemstome Sehootmistr. xix. All, all 
but He, the Author of it’s Shame, . .regret it’s ruthful Stour. 
1767 Mickle Concub. i. xxxi. Now to the Goal they fly — in 
franticke Stowre. xSix H. Macmeill Bygane Times 40 
When wives and dochters, without thrift. .canmaknaeshift 
To screen tbemstls frae tempest’s stour. 

•f b. Used by Greene, Ix)dge, and others, pro- 
bably by misapprehension of Spenser, for : Occa- 
sion, place. Obs, 

1583 Melbamcke Philotimus A a iij b, ^Vhen y* Gradans 
were in sitspence, whether to mardi on^to giue onset of 
battaile, at the same stoure, drad flakes of lightning fire were 
darted down from lieauen. 1589 Lodge Scillaes Metam, 
A 4 b, Clore she gathered Amaranthiis flower, And Nais 
Atax blossom in that -stowre. 1589 Greese Menaphon, 
Melicerius Eel, 39 He chose her cbinne; and from that 
bappie stowre He neuer stints in glorie to afipeare. 15^ 
Never too Late, Palmer's Verses 41 The birds at euerie 


Stowre Do tempt the heauens with harmonic diuine. 1595 
Locrineu. v. 1 xi For Strumbo the colder At this same stoure, 
at this very houre, Lies dead on the ground. x6oo Lodge 
in England's Helicon E x b, Oft from her lap at sundry 
stoures. He leapt, and gathered Sommer flowres. 

4 . Tumult, uproar; commotion, fuss. .Now^SV. 
and dial, 

[Perhaps partlj* a variant of Stir sb.^ ; cf. tlie y forms of 
Stir v.] 

c X440 Bone Flor. 1659 Sche glystc up wyth the hedeows 
store, A sorowfuH wakenyng had sche thore. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 175/9 A sloorc, coonmotio, turbalio. 1724 Woodrow 
Corr, (18431 til. 116, I see he is to take Bishop Burnet in 
task ;..and I am content I have so ma‘itcrly a writer., some 
way to stand betwixt me and the stour, so to say. cijjP 
Ramsay Masgue 197 Minerva mim, for a* your mortal stoor, 
Ye shall with billy Bacchus fit the floor. 1833 G. N, Bp.own 
York Minster Screen 150 (E.D.S. No. gC) An i* bairns all 
roo’red to see their moother roore, Ah nivvcr i my life seed 
sikeastoore. 1879 Hardy IVessex Tales (1889) 262 Oh, 
there’s such a stoor, Mrs. Newberry,, ! llie king's excise- 
men can’t get the carts ready nohow at all I 19x5 Sir J. 
W11.SON Louiand Scotch in Lower Stralhearn 206 Sic a 
stoor uboot naything. 

b. A stnrm ; csp. a driving storm. *SV. and north, 
18x7 J. WiLSOM Nod. Ambr. 1. 278 The other horse grows 

obstinate wi* the sharp stour in his face, a 1878 H. Ainslie 
Pilgr. Land Burns etc. (1892) 2x8 Then look, ere midnight's 
past For a stour frae the nor>wast. 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Parish 362 It would have been alike impossible to see or 
read (the burial service] in such a fierce, savage stour: and 
the sharp, hard sleet and roughened snow were driven 
against. .my neck and face. 

IL 5 . Flying dust raised by the rapid move- 
ment of a person or things, or by the wind ; hence 
a deposit of dust ; also dust from material under- 
going mechanical treatment. .Shand north, 

1456 Sir G. Have Lasv ^rz//x (S.T.S.) 61 Sa began the 
grete bataiil sa vigorous, tliat the stour str.-ike in the hevin 
of the cruel tee of that mortall bataiil. CT470 Henry Wallace 
VII 570 'ITie sirangstourrais,as reik, vpon thalm fasL Ibid, 
X. 29 The tothir ost mycht nocht no actlis sc, For stour at 
raw. 1513 Douglas /Ends vii. xL 57 The dusty pouder vp 
dryvand w>’th a stour. Ibid.ix. ii. 3 The Troianis. .A dusty 
sop vprysand gan do se, Full thik of stour vp ihringand in 
the ajT. a 1578 Lxndesay (Pltscottie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.&) 
11. 39 The baticUis ioynit so cruclHc that they might nocht 
be sene for the stour and reik of poullder. 1786 Burns To 
M ountain Daisy For I m.aun crush amang the stoure Thy 
slender stem. 1808 J. Mavnk Siller Gun it. xai Alang the 
roads it left oul-owcr ye Sic clouds o* stour. Vc coudna sec 
yer thumb before ye. 1836 Carlyle in Academy Suppl, 
17 Sept, (tSgS) 272/r The huge smoke and stour of that 
tumultuous Manenester, 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnef 
46 Yc couldna see his legs or coat-t.ails for stour as lie gaed 
roon*. 1905 Blaekvj. Mag. Jan. 120/2 She went down on 
her knees to blow aside a pile of white peat ‘ stour *• 
tb. A cloud of spray.^ Sc, Obs. rare, 

15x3 Douglas /Ends iii. vi, 130 The large fludis suppls 
thrise in ane swcith, And xvthcr qulijlis s^owtis in the air 
agane, Drivand the stour to the stcrnis, as it war rane, 1822 
H. Ainslie Pilgr. Land of Bums x-jg The siller stour That 
bowses frae the linn. 

c. Phrases. (Sc.) Like slouri vary swiftly or 
ngorously. To blow, cast, throw stonr vt one's 
eyes*, fig. (cf. Dust 4). To kick np, make, 
raise a stour ; to raise a dust ; fig., to make a 
disturbance or fuss. 

<z 1788 Burns * O Tibbie,! hae seen the day* M, Yestreen I 
met yc on the moor, Ve s^k na, but gaed by like stoure. 
1870 J. K. Hunter Life Studies Char. 135 Thoo secs 1 am 
prcachin' awa’ here like storr. 1894 Crockett Haiders 
(ed. 3) 322, I saw our men. .drive like stour across the yard 
and in at the open gate. 

1823 Galt R, GWtaizexv, My grandfatiicr being eager to 
throw stour in his eyes. xSSj K, Cleland Inchhracken 
xviii. 136 Do you tak xnc forafule, to think ye’re to blaw 
the stour V my e’en that gate? 

1786 Burns Ordination iii. This day the Kirk kicks up a 
-Stoure. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 179 Wha raised at 
Marslon such a stour And made the tyrants fear folk? 2896 
A. Lilburn Borderer xxii. 169 Tschuh, tschuh, tscha, oh 
confound you and yex brush together., ! Kicking up such 
a stour, 1897 liKATTV Secretarxviii. 154 What gars ye mak 
sic a stour at sic a lime? 

+ 6. 72 » sfmr : 1 to the ground. Obs.~'^. 
r *557 Abp, Parker /V. Ixxx. 13 Why hast thou heat his 
closuredowie. The tushy here, .doth route it vp to stoure, 
Stour, stoor (star), a. and J #.2 Obs. exc. .SV. 
Forms : i attSr, 3-5 stor, (3 Lajf, stoor), 3-5 
store, 4-6 stoore, 5 storre ; 3-6 stur, 4-6 sture, 
5-9 stoor, 6 stur; 4-6, 9 stoure, 4-9 stour, 4, 
6, 7 north, stowre, 6-7 slower ; .SV. o, 8 stuir. 
[Apparently two words have been confused: (i) 
late OE. st6r, a. ON. st6r-r (Sw., Da. stor) great. 
Cf. OFris. stir great, OS. stSri {gl. inclitus) ; the 
root is prob. *sto- abiant-var. of *J/(7-to Stand. (2) 
ME. stur, cogn. w. MLG. sttlr, MDu. stuur, stiire 
(med. Flem. stuur- Do. has the derivative slunrscli) 
rough, wild, furious, harsh ; it is uncertain whether 
the affinities arc svilh Steer a, or with Stir v. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the phonetic import of some 
of the forms, the two words cannot be distinctly separated.] 

A_ adj. 

•f- 1. Of natural agencies : Violent, fierce. Obs 
arzzxO. E. Chron, CLaud MS.) aiu 108:, Swa stor (ninring 
& hegt wes swa hat hit acwealde manige men. c laos Lav. 
35740 por uuen on heo ise^en a fur hat wes muchel and sw*i5e 
stor, 0 1400 y-waine tf Gam, 373 The store windes blew ful 
lowd. 1460 Lyheaus Disc, ryhS A fere stark and store Was 
tjrght. 14.. Pot. Kct. Ir L. Poemsts^rri! I3r/as6 Onaprene 
bill he sawe a tre. The Savonie of hit was stronge & store. 


fb. Of a fight, battle : Fiercely contested, Obs, 

e 1205 Lav. 2709 par wes feiht swlfle strong on alcbc haue 
hit wes stor her we3..mom cniht feie. 1338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1725) 72 per pe bataile was stoure an abbay wild he 
haf wrouht. 

+ c. Of conditions ; Causing great pain or hard- 
ship, hard, severe, grieVbns. Obs. 

CX20S Lay. 7333 putCscsarlmrt icumcn of Rome |»ine word 
bco5 swiOe store of ure londc pu axest geld, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 24541 Sa war mi stundes store. CX3S0 Med. MS. in 
Archaro/ogia XXX. 384 Y» playstcr..is good. .To leyn on 
place yer slyngyng is, It drawyth awey smert so stoure. 
t a. 01 sound : Great in volume, loud. (Cf, 6 b.) 
CX440 York Myst. xxxi. 242 My lorde it astonys hym, 
youre steuen is .so store. /TX489 Caxto.v Blanchardyn 162 
As of the stour dynnyng and noyse that their horses made 
lreddyngandwallopyng..vponthegrounde. 1500-20 Dun- 
bap. Poems XX!. 63 Quhen the angcll blawis his bugill sture. 
e. (\\Mis\-adv, Violently, fiercely. 
a 1300 Ptoriz ^ lit, 228 (Camb. MS.) Fram flore in to /lore 
e strimes vrnep store, c 1470 Rauf Coil^ear 16 The wind 
lew out of the List stiflie and sture. 1885 ‘S. Muckle- 
nACKiT*(J. Lumsden) Rural Rhymes^x Thouwearie,easliin’ 
blast Frae ‘ Lumsden’s Hole * that stormest slourc I 
t 2 . Great in number, numerous. Obs. 

CX205 Lay. 3821 He gadcre ferde pe wes fcondlicbe stor. 
c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 842 On-kumcn was cadalamor, king of 
elam^ wiS ferding stor, <i 1300 Havdok 2383 per he yet on 
hunting for, With mikcl genge, and swipe stor. 1338 R. 
Brunse Chron. (1725)3x3 pe poynteswere so store. <xx46o- 
<0 Wars Alex. 2531 Store starnnd stane.sstrekil)andaU ouire 
[the garment]. Ibid, 1741 pou may regt lycken pe store 
strenthe of cure stoure to stemes of pc heuen. 

f 3 . Great in degree. Obs, 

rx205 Lay. 349 He was metc-custi bat is monsclpe steor. 
Ibid, 9x26 Mucbele is & stor be eige. cxzyz Owl ^ Night, 
>473 (MS. CotL) Wundre me pungb w'el stare &storHuem 
mon [etc.]. 

1 4 . Of material things : Great in size, stout, 
massive, bulky ; also rarely great in extent of 
surface. (In some of the quots. approximating to 
sense 8.) Obs, 

?zi 1300 Shires England 28 in O. E.Misc. 146 Ac hb w'es 
hwile l>rcobisscop-ncbe,for-bi lier-lo here]* .viii. store schire, 
and on half schire. cxyjs Sc, Leg. Saints x\x.{Christopher) 
339 Quhen |zat christolorc prayere had mad,,.Hi5 staf, 
bat w.as sture & stark, w’as cled with lewis, & with bark. 
Vx3.. Adultery 158 in Archlv Stud, neu, Sfr. LXXIX. 
421 An huge ire, stark Sc stoure. cxaoo Se, Trojan War 
(Hprstm.) 19S Of Pallas n tcmpiic full stoure. ^1450 Bk, 
Curtasye 8i2 in Dabees Book (1B68) 326 Hc,.Aw'Ojdes po 
horde in. to )>o flore, Tase away bo trestis hat ben so store. 
CJ4^ Hf.nbv Wallace x.gs6 Thai..Brak byggyngs doun 
quhilk had bene stark and stur. 15x3 Douglas /Ends xi. 
xi. 45 For in his hand. .had he A bustuus speir, percace, 
baiihslyth and stuir. xty4^\,Mmt.9.gtkSemt,bef.Edw, VI, 
Aa vj, It was, .agreater payne , .then when the slower navies 
were knocked and driuen throughe hys hande.s and tele. 
2674 N. YhXPfKx Bulk Cf Selv. 138 For body being a stour 
unvveildsom thing,,. it cannot stir without asking another 
bodies leave to crowd by, 

t b. Of length : ( 5 rcat, immoderate, inordinate. 
c t^oo Destr, froyy>42 Hit nose, .Stondyng full streghl& 
not of stor lenght. 

5, Of persons or animals : Strong, sturdy, stal- 
wart, 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 87 Ne is no quenc so stark 
ne stour,. .that ded neshal by.glyde. 1375 hAunoVR Bruce 
X. 158 He wes a stout carle and a sture. <1x400-50 Wars 
Alex. 3V37 pan floge bar..orhafoule Backes, Alsstore&als 
slalword as pirc sedill dowi.<. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 164x3 
The quenc. .rydyng.,Opon a slcdc strong Sc slorc.^ 
Holland Howlat 500 Was Xiane so stur in the steid mlcht 
stand him a start, 15x3 Douglas /Ends v. viii. 20 The 
totber of lymniisbiggarandcorsmairsluris. 2535STEWAP.T 
Cron, Scot. (Rolls) I. 20 His buirlie bodie, that wes baytb 
Strang and stuir. 1633 G. Herbert TempUfCh. Porch xx, 
Constancie knits the lx3nes,and makes usstowre. xgg-^CarloP 
Green {1817) 2x6 Stiff, still, slutr, hard-grown Baillie Brock. 
18x4 Scott IVaxK xlii, That grey auld stoor carle, the Baron 
o’ Bradwardine. 

Coittb.' ax4co-<fi Wars Alex. 1702 {Ashm. MS.), Askis 
^m.. Bathe of his statoure & lus strenth if he ware store 
hen [Dublin MS, siure-baned]. 

+ b. of bearing, countenance, speech. Obs, 
ex37S Sc, Leg. Saints xx, [Blase) 149 pane sad hym blase 
[<= Biasius] with stur chere: certis, fu art a foule. CX386 
Chaucer Merck, T. 1123 O stronge lady stoore, what 
doslqw? £’2400 Destr, Trey 27^3 Achilles was., a siyihc 
man in stoure, store>t of wille. c 2470 Got. Gaxv. 87 With 
stout conlenance and sture he siude tbamc beforne. <i 15x0 
Douglas AT. I/art xi. 395 Go to the King, with sture voce 
can he say, Speir gif ony office he hes for me. a 1529 Skel- 
ton Scottes 32 They are so stowre, So frantyke mad. 
1530 pAt.scp- 326/x StowTc of conversacj’on, cstourdy. xs^ 
Rolland Seven Sages 68 He was sa stout and sture, Of his 
lyfe luk na cure. 2567 Golding OxfitTs Met. Epi^sl. xx Such 
as were most wj'ld, stowTc, feerce..and bent Ageinst good 
order, were by him perswaded to relent, 

fc. of a stroke, pace. Obs, 

CX400 Destr, Troy 1193 Bothe batels on bent brussbet to- 
geduf ; With stilhe strokes and store. CX470 Henry Wallace 
IV, 780 (Juhen that he was with out, Rycnt fast be geide, a 
stour pais and a stouL c 1500 T, Stewart Poems (S.T.S.) 

I L 27/452 Thow happelie did find '^yfortoune now that 
from his stricking stuir [sc. the kicking of a horse] So hes 
esebewit satf vntuitebit suir. 

6. Of a person : Stiff, unbending, stubborn ; 
stem, snrly. Also of looks, etc, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11471 5yf meke pe to 
hy prest, pou mckes \>c to Goddes brest ; Jj-f pou be to h5nn 
ful stoui^ pou doust to God grete dysonour. C1400 Laud 
Troy Bn. 3845 But non of hem thei ones gret. But sette hem 
doun with semUaunt store. CX447 in Invent, yarraiv ^ 
Wearjnouth (Surtees) 241 Will’m of Hilton .,w* hy and stoor 
countenance entreed y*" qweer..wt oulyn ony.,rcuerencc 



STOTTB. 


STOUT. 


..to y* blessid sacrament. <1x500 Rath Ravinj^ iii. 367 
Na falow the nocht with our gredy, Na with our still men, 
na our sture. xsss Watkp.man Fardte Facions ii, i. no 
The Occean, whicne where he cometh by Easle Asie, is 
called Ecus, ..and afire the name of the stoure Schhiane, 
vpon the Northe Scythicus. 164* J. Rous Diary ^Camden) 
i*i Kor that he shewed himselfe crosse and slower, he was 
committed to the Fleet. 1789-90 Burns Five Carlins xvii, 
Says Black Joan frae Crichton Peel, A carline stoor and 
grim, 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxix, A muckle sture fearsome, 
looking wife. 1846 Chalmers in Hanna Mem.{xZ$2) IV. 
xxiv. 4)6 Theie’s some of your Stour orthodox folk just over 
ready to stretch the Bible to square wiih their catechism. 

Comb. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, iv, That dour stour.lookmg 
carle. 

b. Of a voice: Harsh, roucjh. (Cf. id.) 

17S5 Burns Addr. to Dell viH, When wi’ an eldritch, stoor 
quaick, quaick, Amang the springs, Away ye squatiery like 
a drake. 18x8 Carr Craven Gloss.^Sloarj stour, harsh, deep, 
toned, /bid. II. 3^4, I tcirs him 1* a stoar voice, as lang as 
I'se maister o’ thi-i house [etc]. 1894 ‘H, Halicurtow’ 
(J. L*. Robertson) Fnrtk in Field 9 The farmer, .demanded 
in a stoor voice. .* whether* [etc.]. 1894 R. Reid Poems 46 
Nae merle at e'enin* his melody starts.. But a corbie’s 
maybe, or some ither as stoor. 

7 . Coarse in texture, hai*sh, rough, stiff. 
rx4oo MAUNDcv.(Roxh)xxxi. 140 In thase iles..erschepe 
als mykill as oxen, bot be woll of ham es grete and .sture. 
CX440 Alphabet 0/ Tales 184 And he sett befor h^im sture 
brede & sake. 1530 Palsgr. 335/1 Stoure, rude as course 
clothe is, gros, ibid. 630 This rubbynge of your gowne 
agaynst the wolle wyll make it stiirc to the syght : ee /rotter 
de vostre robbe coni>-e la layne larudyra quant a la veue. 
*54S Raynalde Byrth ATanhyndei.s The Skin,. in sume 
one person [is] moore stowre & styffe then in sume other 
agayne. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. n. (Arb.) X31 A fenny goose, 
euen as her flesh is blacker, stoorer, vnholsomer, so is her 
fether for the sa ne cause courser stoorer and rougher. 1567 
Golding Ovid's Met, viii. {15?^) 195 And eke the skin with 
bristles stur right griesly he^ hir gaue. 1691 Ray S. ff E. 
Country^ IFords^ Sturryf inflexible, sturdy, and stifle. 
Stowre used in the same sense, and spoken of cloth, in 
opposition to limber, a 1825 Forby Foe. £. A/t^lia, Stour. 
stiff, stout... In our use, it seems rarely^ if ever, applied to 
any thing but strong vegetable growth.. .In Suffolk. .it is 
applied to land which works stiff. 

Hence fStOTlic a,, strong, fierce. 

c 1205 Lav. 10647 swi5e storlic [c 1275 storlichj. 

+ B. j 6.2 f Cf. A, 8.] A thick place (in cloth). 
2472 jth Rep. nisi, MSS. Comnt. 436/2 (The cloth is to be 
clear of] rowc, Stour, cokell, vagite, grete hole or any other 
defaute. 

Stour (stfir), V, Sc. and nort/i. Also stoor. 
[f. Stodb si.l II.] 

L intr. Of a substance : To rise up in a cloud 
of dust or powder ; to fly. Of snow : To drive. 

1788 W, H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 356 To Stoorx to rise 
up in clouds, as smoke, dust, fallen lime, &c. 28S0 Ramsay 
Remin. v, (1867) 87 Inspeaklngofthedrj’nessofthesoilon 
a road in Lanarkshire, a farmer said, * 1 1 stoers in an oor 
X89X Atkxsson Moorland Parish 360 It was a wild day 
indeed, the saow stouring In blinding clouds. 

2 . (See quot.) 

x8xx WiLLAH in Arehsologia XVII. x6o Stourt to raise 
dust, to make a bustle. 

Hence Stou*rlng ppl. a. 

X89X Atkinson Moorland Par. (ed. 3) 361 The stouring 
snow which blew directly into one’s face and eyes. 

Stour, obs. form of Stobe ; var. Stoweb sh?' 
Stourb, variant of Stubb v. Obs. 

Stourdi, obs. form of Stdbdy a. 

Stoure 5 see Stib v.. Stoub, Stoweb jd.i 
Stourly (strJ'rli), adv. Forms ; 3 etorliche ; 
Sc. 4-5 sturly, 5 stwrly, 5-6 sturely, 8^9 
stourly, [f. Stour a. + -ly 
•j*!. Greatly. Obs. 

a 1225 Lez- Kath. 1268 Is nu se storliche unstrenget ower 
strengde. 

2 . Sc. Fiercely, violently; stontly, vigoronsly. 
t:x375 Sc. Ler. Saints 1. {Catherine) 1028 ^ane ^at tjTand 
..rathly ruschit to and fra,..& sturly stampit als, & ster>'t. 

C X470 Rauf Cciliear 860 The kene Knicht in that steid 
stakkerxt sturdy. xS72.9<r/. Poems Reform. xxxWii. 74 Glue 
..we..hald vs togidder, Baith surelj”, and sturdy, and 
stoutly gainsland tbame. 1793 T, Scott Poems 375 (E.D.D.), 

I heard a horn fu’ stourly blawn. x888 Doughty Trav. 
Arabia Deseria I. 127 He looked stourly about him, who 
should speak next xSgSj.PATON Crtx//fir<xrjiL49SwuftIy 
an’ stourly, I laid ma Heezel Rung, a second swash, athwart 
the safter pairts. 

Stourm, Stoume : see Storm sb., Stebn a. 
Stouniess (stw*mes). Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Stoub 

c. + -NESS.] The condition of being ‘stoar’; 
f sturdiness; roughness; largeness. 

CX400 Destr. '/V<y' 9015 Kyng Seppidon..Bounet vnto 
batelU.And to Neptilon anon,..As by stowmes ofstrenght, 
stregbt on hym met. Ibid. 10345 And troiell . . tray turly he 
slogh, Nogbt burgh stowrenes of strokes, ne wTth strenght 
one; But [etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 277/1 Stoumesse, 

seure. x865 T. Edmondsto.n Shetl. fy Orkney Gloss.., Stour- 
ness, largeness, bigness, Shetland. 

Stourre, obs. form of Stour sb., Stoweb sb.^ 
Sboury (stz7Ti), a. Sc. and north. Also 9 
stoory. [f. Stour sb^ 5 + -Y.] Characterized by 
flying dust or driving snow ; also, covered with dust. 

a X792 Burns iVeary Fund o' Tow iii, And ay she took the 
tither souk To drouk the stourie tow. 2803 R, Andei^on 
Bali. Cvmbld, (x8o3) 62 The Bible ligsstouryabuin the duir 
head. 2823 Galt R. Gilhaize xlvii, The stourj* rafters of 
an auld bigging. 1898 Blaekzv. Maz- Jan. 21 The dr>’ and 
stoury allej’s of the fir-wood. 

Stoury, obs. form of Story sb."^ 
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Sboub (stout), sB^^ Now dial. Forms ; 1—2 
stilt, 4 stoute, 7 atowt(e, 7-9 stut, 9 stoat, 6- 
stout. [OE. sltU, of obscure etymology.] A gad- 
fly, horsefly ; also applied to a gnat. 

Higins (quot. 1585), prob. by mistake, uses it for the candle- 
fly or moth; Florio follows this, using firefy for *a fly 
living in the fire * (Cooper s. v. PyrausUt). 

esooo JElpric Yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 121/24 Crdex, stut. 
*3^ Trevisa ilizden (Rolls) V. 159^0 snowies of olyfauntes 
and his hors eren were so ful of goattes and stoutes and of 
weet flyes [L. culicibus et ciniphibtts) hat h^y [etc.]. 2585 
Higins yttnius' Nomenel. 72(2 Pyrallls,..acandls flier a 
stout, or milIcrssoulcl/rr«/tfrf foule]. 2598 Florio, P iraus'ta 
a fire-flye or worme bred and liuing in the fire, and going 
from_ it dieth, and fiieth into the leame of a candle: some 
call it a candle-flie, a stout, a miller-fowfe, or bishop. 16x6 
J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. xi. 383 And blusshinge welkin fell 
with stowies to playe at novum. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
62 Musketos, who bite and sting worse then the Gnats and 
Stouts, that sting Cattle in England. i6£6 Mebrett Pinax 
299 Tabanides, a Burrel-fly, stout, Brecs, Clog or Cline. 
X674-9X Ray .y. tf K. C. IVords, A Stut: a Gnat : Somerset. 
x8si Rorks Gloss., Stout, z. sharp stinging fly. 1879 Jef- 
feries in S. C. 199 A boy armed with a spray of 
ash, witli which he flicl^ off the stoats that would otherwise 
drive the animals frantic. 2898 Miss Yonce John Keble's 
Parishes xvi. 193 The large fly, popularly called a stout, as 
big as a hornet, Taj's eggs under the skin of cows. 

attrib. <22887 }r.ppp.R\^Pieldff Hedgerow {\Z%(p) 229 The 
peculiar low whir of the stoat-fly. 
b. NtTv/oundland. (See quot.) 

2903 A. C. P. Haggard Sporting Yams 205 The huge 
‘stouts’, a gadfly of great biting power, used to attack my 
head and neck tcrnblj'. 1905 — Bond of Sympathy 60 A. . 
fer^ious insect, thicker than, and about the size of a hornet, 

I which it resembles in being barred with black and yellow. 
This formidable insect, the Newfoundlanders call the Stout, 

Stout (stout), si.- Also 7 stoutt. [Prob. ellip- 
tical for stoni aU or stotU bur (Stout a. 11), though 
in our quots. these are not found till much later.] 
t a. * A cant name for strong beer' (J.) Obs. b. In 
present use, a strong variety of porter. 

1677 R. Hawtrev Let., Egerton MS.vjx^ We will drink 
j'our heallhs both in stoutt and best wme, <r 2700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Stout, very strong, Malt-Dnnk. 2720 
D’Urfey V. 83 We win frolick in Stout, And banish 
all Care in a Mug. 2720 Swirr Poems, To Stella 32 Or 
kindly, when his credit’s out, Surprise him with a pint of 
stouL 2762 W. Burton Let. in Add. MS. 3*933» If. 273 The 
Porter brewers likewise make a beer of an extraordinary 
strength called Stout, that will bear being made weaker by 
mixing it wiih small. x8x6 Times 25 Jan. in Hone's Ever}'- 
day Bk. I. 462 Each house was sup;>lied with Brown Stout. 
1848 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxvi. 237 A bottle of stout 
and a biscuit. 2883 BESAKTyf/Z^or^xProI. i. I.ie Messen- 
ger, Marsden, and Company's Stout, their XXX, [etc,], 
stout (staut), a. and <Kfo. Forms: 3-4 stute, 
3-7 stoute, 4 stut, 4-7 stowt(e, 5 Se. stult, 5-6 
stought, 7 stoutt, 4- stout, [a. OF. estoiit (NE. ! 
dial, stout), earlier estoU, estult, brave, fierce, I 
proud; of Teut. origin: cf. OFris. stult proud, ! 
MLG. Stoll stalely, proud, (M)Du. stout proud, I 
OHG., MHG., mod.G. r/e/s proud (in MHO. also 
foolish) :— WGer. *slulta-. The ON. stollz is from 
HG., and the later ON. stoll-r (= MS\v. stoll-er, 
Sw., Da. stolt) from LG. 

According to some scholars the WGer. word is an adop- 
tion (with remarkable development of meaning) of L, stultus 
fooli^. Others regard it as native Teut., from *stult 
ablaut-var. of *sielt. (?to walk stifily) : see Stilt sb.) 

A- adj. X, Proud, fierce, brave, resolute, 
f 1 . Proud, haughty, arrogant Often coupled 
with proud. To make it stout ; to swagger. Obs. 

C231S Skoreham Poems \\x. 410 Alle hy weren ydryuen 
out, Wyh lueyfer hat was so stout. CX330 Spec. Gy de 
U'anv. 623 Ac hu, fersse man, art so stout, And beih 
of mod, and herte proud, e 1400 Rom. Rose 6isS, I mene 
of fals KeligioiLs, That stoute ben, and malicious [Fr. des 
felons, des uialieieus). e 1400 Brut 2 Albyne bycome so 
stoute & so Sterne, hat sebe told litel prj’s of her lord, c 2400 
Sowdone Bab, 1825 That made it both stoute and gay. 
CZ42I 26 Pot. Poems xxL 73 How of hem ban hertis stoute 
pat rewej> non pore hat ban penaunce. CZ440 Jacob's IVell 
74 Whan J>ou art in hat estate,, .hanne wexist >011 stowt & 
fell, and puttyst out h* venj'm of pride. 1535 Coverdale 
/sa. X, 12 The nobfe and stoute Kyngc of A-vsiria. 155* 
Huloct, Stowt, superbus, supenitiosus, <2x586 Sidney 
Arcadia i. v. (19121 32 A man mightie in riches & power, 
and proude thereof, stubbornly stout. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen, 
Y/, L i. 187 As stout and proud as be were Lord of all. 
1635 Pacitt Christianogr. iiL (1636) 22 If he be stout and 
proud, he is not of God. 1656 Baxter Reformed Pastor 277 
Can we once conceive of him as purposely washing., his 
servants feet, and yet be stout and Lordly s'ill? 1669 R. 
Montagu in Buceleuch MSS. (Hkt. MSS. Comm.) 1.452 
If we are as high and as stout as they, 1 am confident we 
shall bring them a pin lower. <2 1803 (see Proud-hearted]. 
1851 Sternberg Northampt. Gloss., Stout, proud. 
f b. Stately, magnificent, splendid. Obs. 
a 23x0 in Wright L}’rie P, xri. 52 Heo is dereworihe in 
day, Graciouse, stout, ant gay. 13,, E. E.AUit.P. A. 

935 If bou has ober lygynges stoute, Now tech me to \isit 
myry mote, 1362 Laxcu P. PL A. 11. 12 note, Of reed gold 
so ryebe redllycbe I-dyjte WJh precioose stoones so sioute 
stondjmge ber-ynne. a 1400 Lautfal 985 Up siod the 
quene and ladyes stoute. r24oo 20 Pou Poems xxv. 557, 

I that was full stoute and gay, ffuU horybic am now opon 
to sc. 2430-50 Erthe upon Ertbe x\, 25 Why scholde erlhe 
a-pon ertbe goo stowte and gay? 

T 2 . Fierce, furious. Obs, 

c 1300 Beket. 512 Sire Hughe EbrI of Chestre, and EorJ 
Wilhem of Ferers, Were at thi< parlement, stout j'nou and 
fers. 1303 R. Bbukne Handl.Sytme 4036 He..sagh a here 


wylde and stoute. 2338 — Ckron. (1725) 48 pe burgeis ol 
London were wrohe & stoute. CX421 26 PoL Poems xxL 
139 Drede no tyrauntes sterne and stoute May sle \>y body. 
CZ450 Lovelich Merlin 2687 Vndyr wheche water bea 
there 3et Tvveyne wondirful Stowtedragowns. 1590 Spenser 
F.Q. m. xiL 25 Emongst them was sterne Strife, and Anger 
stout. 1600 Holland Livy l xlvi. 32 The younger Tullia, 
a stout dame and a proud. 

fb. Formidable, menacing; terrible in appear- 
ance. Obs. 

2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 74 Ti^Tiges com him fulle 
sioute, hat a grete oste S: stark, ..Were arj-ued in Humfcere. 
Ibid. 115 yise men lift her standard, that sioute was & grim, 
C2373Sc,Leg.i>aintsxsx, {Christopher) 4^1) pat (ha] wemane 
speryt has with stut vysage & auchlful spek. C2420 ? Lydc. 
Assembly of Gods 313 Hjs colour was..FouIe,..]iys eyen 
gret & sioute- CX470 Henry lYallaee x. 78 Quha couth 
behald thair awfull lordly wult. So wcill besejm, so forth- 
wart, stern, and stulL a 1550 Freiris Berwik 196 in Dun. 
bads Poems (1893) ^9^ The gudwyfe spak than, with a 
visage stowt. 1601 Chester Loi-e's Man. (1878) 27 A huge 
Tower of brasse, . . Able to bide the raging Foes stout fro wne. 
* 1 * c. Of pain : Severe. Obs. 
c 242$ Audelay pn Pains of Hell 144 in O. E, Misc. 227 
Faste hei wente his pepul a-boule, Wih moni turmenies grete 
and stoute. 

3 . Valiant, brave; undaunted and vigorous in 
conflict or resistance. Now somewhat arch, (chiefly 
’ attrib. of soldiers), 

I 23.. K. Alts. 86g (Laud MS.), Nicholas of cartage Hardy 
man stout & sauage. 0232$ Lai ie Freine 249 He was 
1 stout, of gret renouD And was y-cleped Sir Guroun. 13.. 

‘ E. E. Alta. P. B. 2x84 Stoffed wyth-inne with stout men 
' to stalls hem hcr.oute. 1375 Barbour ii. 390 Thocht 

j he wes stout and hardy,..Thar myebt na worscblp thar 
awailje. 1572 HuLOET(ed. Higins), Sioute or adueniurous, 

I andMtlus. 1586 A. Day £‘/;^..S“pcrrror;>L (1595174 Grieue, 
j replied the stout couraglous Citizen, j’ea, euen I. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. x. S 4 Stout Bunduca. 2591 Shaks. 

2 Hen. YI, nr. iv. 19 A stouter Champion neuer handled 
Sword. 1595 Phrases Lat. Aldi Manuiii 106 Fortis pro 
salute patrim. Stout in the quarrel!, or valiant for the safe- 
guard of his countrey. 2625 Bacon Ess., Suspic. (Arb.) 528 
They [rr. these defects] take Place in the Stoutest Natures: 
As in the Example of Henrj' the Seuenth..: There was not 
a more Suspicious Man, nor a more Stout. 2656'!*. Stanley 
Hist. Philos, V. xxix. (xfiSj) 194 In this Sence we call all 
Souldiers stout, and sometimes call imprudent and rash 
persons stout, when we speak not of the perfect Vertues. 
a i66x Fuller JYor/hies, lYestmor/d. (1062) 236 That Stout 
I Prelate who when the Scots invaded England, ..utterly 
routed and ruined them. z6po Locks Educ. § 96 (1693)^224 
Some Men by the unalterabfe Frame of their (institutions 
arc Stout, other Timorous. 2^7 A. Hamilton Hew Acc. 
E. Indies J, xvliL 216 Cowards are generally stout \yhen 
Dangers axe at a Distance, and so was our General, who 
bad never seen a Sword dra^vn in Anger. 2842 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxvi. (Pelh. Libr.) x86 Legends the most 
wild are related of the manner in which the stout soldier 
fell. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, v, I, 647 His arm had 
been. .shattered in the battle; and, as no surgeon was at 
band, the stout old soldier amputated it himself. 2890 
Conan Doyle JYh/te Company xxvii, I have heard that he 
is a very stout and skilful soldier. 

absol, e 2470 Col, ff Caw, 832 So sal ye stonaj'yone stow’t, 
suppose he be strang, 

•f b. Hardy, strong in endurance. Obs. 

2576 WoOLTON Chr. Man. L vj b, We receaue fashions and 
condicions of our companions... Effeminate men and soft- 
lings, cause ihestouteman to waxe lender. 2703 J.Chamber- 
lavne jpres, St. Gt. Brit, u rir. viii. 274 Which grievous kind 
of Death [Peine forte et dure) some stout Fellows have 
sometimes chosen. 

c. Of courage, the ‘heart etc.: Undismayed. 

2508 Dunbar Tua Marzit lYemeti 485 Sum staiwardly 

steppis ben, with a stout curage. a 2548 Hall Chron., 
Edw, lY, 23S b, Thys ende had the valiant hart and stoute 
courage of duke Charles of Burgoyn. 2663 Butler //«rf. 
r. ii. 299 Vet Talgol was of Courage stout, And vanqubh’d 
oftner than he fought. 2781 Cowper Expost. 358 To quell 
the valour of the stoutest hearL 2832 Scott Jmt. 9 Apr., 
Their courage is much stouter than I apprehended. 2837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. II. i. ii, A man stout of heart. 1842 
Helps Ess, xi. Edue. Man Business 79 He should^ be 
courageous... Besides astout heart, he shouldhavea patient 
temperament. 

d. Of a conflict, assault, or resistance; Vigorous. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. C^ianheda's Conq. E. Ind. i. 

Ixxxv. 252 Our men. .made with the enimies a valyant and 
stout skirmish. 2587 Fleming Cnn/n. Holinshed III.1406/Z 
In a letter written. .out of Spaine, in the j’eare 1577, it is 
set downe.. that the state of Christeiidome stood vpon the 
stout assailing of England. 2595 Shaks. John xv, ii. 273 
When aduerse Forreyners affright my Townes With dread- 
full pompe of stout inuasion. 28x2 Cary Dante, Parad, 

XII. 95 He.. Smote fiercest, where resistance was most stout. 
2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ii. x. (1865) I- 109 To the I^t they 
alwa>*s made stout fight for themselves. 2890 P. H. Hunter 
Story ofDameti. 22 The Assj'rian monarch offered a stout 
resistance. 


■e. Strenuous, energetic. Obs. 

X) Holland Livy vi. xrxiv. 241 L. 
ig man \\j. strenuo adolescente). - «tnute 

I'he lawes which Salomon prescri^th to . pi:^ 

paynefull woman. 263S R- N- 
He performed stout service. x66t all 

'.rel^riends 11. (xp.xi) xi8 For the H. 

5 active and stowte in a tyroe soc ^ot 

IE Myst. Iniq. 302 They may be 

jch a passive u-ay as tf d^ ’’°v*”/°i't'/r//axoNov., 
t effort Sftheir owM. 2722 Smrr 
a is naturally a stout walker, and carries herselt Unn. 

L Of persons: Firm in resolve, unyielding, dc- 
iined. Obs, exc. as in d. . 

« Grafton Chron. II. 5B He.-wiih wordes of fml 
olation did courage him to be stoute in the quairell he 
in hand. 1592 Hariscton Orl. Fur. Apol. Poetnc 
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F iiijb, Bishop Fisher, a stout Prelal.-was assaid by King 
Henrie the eight for his good will and assent for the sup* 
prcsUon of Abbeys- x59^Shak-s. Kick. II/, u iii. 3^0 Heere 
come my Executioners, How now my hardy stout resolued 
Mates, Are you now going to dispatch this thing? cz6xo 
Women Saints loo Sue being but a girle receyued the faith 
of Christ, wherein she grew so feruent and sloute, that [etc,]. 
1631 Proverb in J. Done Polydoron .44, I stout and thou 
stout, who shall carry the Dirt out? 1639 Fuller Holy 
Waru.xW. (1640) 106 A^kelon was stout, and would not 
surrender. 17x1 Swift ymtl. to Stella 6 Dec., We reckon 
we have a majority of ten on our side in the House of 
Lords; yet I obser^’ed Mrs. Masham a little uneasy : she 
assures me the Queen is stout, ijzo-x Lett. Jr. JilisPs 
yml. (1722) II. 235' All the several Parties among us exact 
that of us, which they will by no Means practise themselves. 
They are all stiff and stout, and maintain their several 
Posts resolutely. 1729 Swift Poems, Grand Question 55 
Madam, I always believ’d you so stout, That for twenty 
Denials you would not give out. 18x5 J* W. Crokrr in 
C. Papers 27 July (1834) I. 7^ He was very stout about 
travelfing all night and evei^ night when we left Paris, and 
seemed only to fear my laziness or reluctance. 18x5 Wel- 
LiscTOM in Gurw. Desp. (1838) X. 169 But if we are stout 
we shall save the King whose government affords the only 
chance for peace. 

fb. In bad sense: Obstinate, intractable, stub- 
born, rebellious. Obs. 

c X410 Hocclf.ve Mother of God 82 Thogb that oure hertis 
steeme been & stoute. 0x4x2 De A’<g. /V/nc. 2639 
non so good, as lat vs mollifie Our heries sloute to his 
genlcrie. <1x620 J, Dvke Ri^ht Receiving (1640) 55 The 
stouten, sturdiest, and most rebclUous spirit that ever was. 
1620 Quarles Feast for Wonnes Med. xi. lab, Lord.. 
Subdue our Passions, Curb our stout Affections, a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes i. xix. (1640) 194 If any of you have 
beene stoute agiinst God Pharaoh-like, let him [etc.]. 2646 
Slin’Csby D/Vtry(x836) x8r Y® one being mild and tractable, 
y« other stout, covetous and impatient of a companion. 
1788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. 301 The stout, the hard- 
hearted, will melt before you. a 1834 J, H. Newman Par. 
Serm. I. xvli. 260 He has to overcome that resistance from 
bis old stout will and hardened heart. 

C. Of utterances or demeanour : Resolute, defiant, 
arch. 

X390 Gower Conf. II. 378 Bot where he spak in Grece 
aboutc, He herde noght hot wordcs stoute. ^1420 7 Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 439 On a rewde maner he saluiyd all the 
rout, With a bold voyse, carpjmg wordys stout. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur x. vii, There was but Uttle meckenes^e, 
for there was stout and hard words on both sides. 1553 
Brende Q. Curitus B V, Hereupon .Alexander with many 
stowte and dispiteful wordes. departed from hi<5 father. 
2563 T. Stafleton Forir. Faith 102 This stoute assertion 
of that impudent frier. x6xi Bible Mol. iii. 13 Your words 
haue bin stout against me, saitb the Lord. 2634 Peaciiam 
Cornel, GentU i. (1906) 17 To these and such, 1 oppose 
Manus, and that stout reply of Ins in Salust, a 1633 Bin- 
WHO Common Priuc. Chr. Relir* Wks. (1735) 37/2 U is not 
big and stout Words that will prove it. <22656 Ussmcr 
Paiver Princes 11.(1683) 225 In (he like manner Hosius,that 
old Confessor, be^inneth his stout, but dutiful Letterwhich 
he wrote unto him. <22700 Evelyn Diary jx Julyxdgx, 
This stout demeanor of the few Bishops who refus’d to 
take the oatbes. 1729 Tikdal ir. Raf'in's Hist, Enff. Xvii. 
IX, 30 James returned a stout Answer, and vindicated 
himself for not having performed bis Promise. x8xo Wel- 
LxsCTOH in Gurw. Desp. (1836) VI. 207, I have a letter from 
the Governor of the X3th in which lie holds stout language. 
x 853 J. H. Blunt Ref. CJu Eng, I, 54 A month after this 
stout despatch.. Wolscyv.'as nominated principal legate. 

d. Of a partisan, an advocate, an enemy ; Un- 
compromising. 

25S6 A. Day Eng. Secreiorie i. (1595)37 That which., 
there is none (xverc it the stoutest cnemie that euer liued) 
butwil most highlle commend. <rx66x Fuller Worthies., 
Sufolk (1662) Robert Grostbcad..was a stout Opposer 
of Popish Oppression in the Land. 2833 J[, W. Cboker in 
C. Papers 10 Mar. (1884) II. 267 His enemies are not very 
stout, and are united only on the^one point of opposing 
him. 2830 \y. Irvtsc Goldsm. xxxx. 302 Johnson, who was 
a stout unbeliever in Rowley. 2861 Brougham Brit. Cofist. 
xi. X53 A claim admitted by even the stoutest advocates of 
the Romish Church. 29x3 Times 14 May 7/6 When Philip 
the Bold.. married Margaret, the heir 01 France’s stout 
enemy, Flanders. 

5. a. Of a fox: Capable of long runs ; enduring. 

27x4 T%xdf.sley Diary (1873) 147 AVent a hunting to 
Sullum, and ffound ditto ffox.. .Had a noble chace, but he 
proved too stout and bette us quit outt. 2880 ‘Brooksby* 
Hunting Countries ii, 195 ITie woodland foxes of course 
are stout; and they travel long distances before they die. 
i8g4 Pall Malt Gas. 20 Dec. 10/3 A stout fox found in 
O wston Woc?d broke away on the SicUon side. 

b. Of a horse: Characterized by endurance or 
staying power; contrasted with speedy. Hence 
stout blood. 

2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, v. ii, Tony, Stout horses 
and willing minds make short journeys, as they say. 2796 
J. Lawresxe Treat. Horses I. ig6 The terra stout, in eques- 
trian language, applies invariably to the courage, not the 
substance of the horse. 2B18 ‘w. H. Scott* Brit. Field 
Sports SIX We have upon the Turf, two old and customary 
divisions of Race Horses, which according to their peculiar 
constitutional temperament, we classify as speedy ox stout. 
2833 Q. Rev, XLIX. 387 It is worthy of remark, that in bis 
stud, a regard is paid to what is termed stout blood. Ihxd. 
388 A stout horse ends his race to advantage up hill ; a 
speedy jade down hilt i860 Rous in Baity's Mag. I. 19 
For the encouragement of the breed of strong stout horses. 
i86x J. H. Walsh & Lupton Horse 75 About twenty horses 
have been in training, and among these he has had the luck 
to have one extraordinarily stout mare. 

H. Physical senses. 

6 . Strong in body ; of powerful build. ? Ohs, 

C2386 Chaucer Prol, 545 The Millere was a stout carl for 
the nones Ful byg he was of brawn, and cek of bones, 2390 

V 


Gower Conf. II. 244 Mars, which god of Armes was, Hath 
set two Oxen sierne and stoute. CX440 Proutp. Parv. 47B/1 
Slowt, or slrongc, robustus. 2763 Museum Ruii. IV. 208 
Our reaps are put by gatherers, women or stout boys, into 
sheets... Two stout men carry these, 2784 Cowper Task 
1. 481 Till the stout bearers Hft the corpse again. 2791 
Smcaton Edystone E. § 297 The high wages we were 
obliged to ^ivc, to induce stout labourers to face the perils 
of the service. 2796 Jane Austen Sense 4* Sens, xxxviii, 
They must get a stout girl of all works. 2800 Med. yrul. 
IV. 222 He is tall, well proportioned, thin, but pretty stout 
for Ills years. 2804 Ibid. Xll. 114, 1 forgot to mention that 
this woman was suckling a stout boy, twelve months old. 
2822 Sni'LLEY Goethe's Faust ii. 2 Would you not like a 
broomstick? As for me I wish I had a good stout ram to 
ride, 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 3x5 This bank . . will by 
its weight furnish such resistance to the action cf the top of 
liie tree, that a stout man, on applying himself to a rope 
tied to the upper part of the stem, will generally be unable 
to displace the tool 

b. In robust lieallh, ‘ strong csp. with refer- 
ence to recovery from illness. Ohs, cxc. Sc. 

1697 J. Lewis Mem, 'Dk. Glocesier (2789) 50 The Duke 
was not the stoutest child, and had been subject to a 
wairy mouth, which now grew belter. 2780 S. J. Pratt 
Emma Corbett (ed. 4) HI. 52, I cannot be more explicit 
till 1 hnow what present health j*ou are in. ..Tell me that 
ou are very stout and you shall hear more. 2797 Han. 
lORF. in Viscicss. Knutsford Life 4*^ Lett. Z. Macaulay 
(1900) 177 He as usual overworks himself, and is not, I 
tliink, verj’ stout, though certainly very happy. x8xi Sarah 
Lady Lyttelton in Mrs. H. Wyndham Corr, (1912) 2x9 
All this fine weather will help poor, dear old Granny Lucan 
to get stout again. 2813 thid. 245 It being Sunday, and 
I feeling very stout, ventured out at noon. 28x7 Maria 
Edgeworth Ormond\\\, llien if you are quite stout again, 
1 shall want you to row me across the lake. C1823 i(lRS. 
Cameron Houlston Tracts II. xxxiv, 4 The week after- 
wards, Ellen said to her husb.and, on Sunday morning, 
‘ Now, William, I am got so stout, that 1 think we may 
return to our old habits, and go to church twice a-day.* 
2838 SVhately in Life (1866) I. 417 Wc have been two 
months in England for J.*s health, wlio is bettcfj though 
far from stout. 2844 H.Heuch in MacgUI Zi^xxiy. (1852) 
43T, I have not felt so stout for a great while, wind and 
weather notwithstanding. 2848 Dickens Dombey viii, * The 
child is hardly,* said Mr. Dombey,* as stout as I could wish.* 
2884 Annie Swan Carlowrie x. 162 YeVe no’ lookin’ very 
stoot, Mrs. Dalrj’iaplc,..! doot yc’rc workin* ower sair. 

7. With reference to intensity or force. *}* a. Of 
a wind : Strong. Obs. 

CZ400 Desir, Troy ipSi A stitbe man to the sterc hade, 
fc a stoute wjmde, Were blouen to J>e brode se in a bir 
swiihc. 1333 /• Hnvwooo Play Wether (190^) 1089 A 
wjter*myller..sayde the wynde w.ts so stout The rayne 
could not fa!e, 2670 Naruoroucii yrnt. in Aec. Sev, Late 
Foy. I. (1694) 21 A stout gale and a great Sea. 
fb. Of sound : Strong, harsh. Obs. 

€ 2440 York Myst. xix. 3 Stent of youre steuenes stoute. 
<rx48a J. Kay tr. Cacursin's Siege of Rhodes (1870) F xi 
[The Turks) made thenne a stoute and horryble crye. as 
they haue in thc>T guyse .afore lhattlicy begynne to fygliic. 
254^ Bale Image Both Ch. i. i. C iiij, A loud shyile voycc. . 
whiche was so vehement, and .stougbt to my iudgement, as 
it had bene y® noise of a great trompe. 2545 Ascham 
To.xoplu L (Arb.) 39 Muricke Inuentcd by the Dorians 
(having) a manlyc, rough and stoute sounde in it. 

c. Path. Of a heart-beat ; Strong. 

2898 Allbutfs Syst, Med. V. 927 The dclibcrale rhythm, 
some forty in the minute^ in which each reluctant beat, 
stout as it was, seemed as if it might be the last cfforL 

8 . Of buildings, rocks, trees, etc. : Capable of 
defying attack ; strong. 

CZ400 Desir. Troy^-xZZ The wallcs vp UToght on a wise 
faire With stones full stoute, stithest of vertuc. cx6oo 
Shaks. Sonn. Ixv. 7 When rocks impregnable ore not so 
.vtout,..but Time decays? x6to — Temp.x. 45 To the dread 
ratling Tliunder Haue I giuen fire, and rifled loues stout 
Okc IVith his ownc Bolt. 1909 Q, Rev, OcL 455 Ihc stout 
dam with its marble bridge stood longer, 

b. Of a ship : Strongly built ; capable of bearing 
rough weather. 

2622 in Foster Eng, Factories Ind, (1908) 21. 214 Hath 
made us promyi^e to furnishe three stoutt shippes. 2685 
Act J yas. II, c. x8 Preamble, Where many stout Shipps 
were ycarely built for the Coale and other Trade, a 2700 
Evfxyn Diary 6 Feb, 1652, I embark’d early in the packet- 
boat, but put my goods m a stouter vessel!. 2779 Hervxy 
Hav, Hist, II. 265 A stout ship commanded by Cornelius 
Van Veisen blew up. 1788 Giboon Decl, If F. Ixvtih VI, 
4S8 Five stout and lofty ships were guided hy skilful pilots. 
2868 Rep. Munitions tVar 266 Wc must be content with 
..a stout fighting ship, to the exclusion of a fast-sailing one. 

c. of a machine : Durably constructed, strong. 
1702 Lend. Gaz, No. 3819/8 Stout, able, Water Com-Mills 

to be Sold, well customed, also fit for London-work. 2833 J. 
Holland Manuf Metal II. 247 The following cut. .repre- 
sents a stout and useful crushing mill for ordinary purposes. 

9. Of plants and their parts : Strong in growth ; 
thick, not slender, 

1573-80 Tusscr Hush. (1878) »20 Now downe with the 
gra.sse vpon hedlonds about, that groweth in shadow, so 
ranke and so stout, 1791 Cowper Yardley Oak 1x7 Yet is 
thy root.. A quarry of stout spui^and knotted fangs. 2841 
Florist's yrnl. II. 2 The pistil is yellowish, with a shade 
of green and brown, and it is stout and fleshy. 2845 Ibid, 
yi. 156 The plant is altogether of a much stouter habit, and 
is remarkable for the large size of the foliage. ^ 2870 Daily 
News 26 Apr., The oats arc harvested, and in the next 
year the clover and grass are ‘stout *. 2882 Vines tr, Sachs' 
Bot. 16 The stouter species of the genus Spirogyra. 1882 
Garden 7 Tan. 8/1 Tbeplants..shouldbckeptwelluplothe 
light, as this, .keeps them stouter. 

f 10. Of soil : ? Firm, not boggy. Obs. 

2764 Museum Rust. II. Bo If the land be stout and good, 
there is a chance for the seed to stand for a crop. 


t IL Of liquor: Having ‘body* or density. 
Chiefly of ale or beer : cf. Stout sb,2 Obs. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 242 The Wine.. being of 
so siout a Body that it is not subject to decay presently, 
1733 W. Elms Chtltem .5* Pale Farm. 131, 1 have known a 
con^iderabIe Quantity of Stout-bear spoiled, by brewing 
with Pond-water wherein its [sc. the Ash’s] Leaves fell. 1742 
London <5* Country Brew, 1. (ed. 4) 22 For Stout Butl-beer,- 
This is the strongest Butt-beer that is brewed from brown 
Malt, fjjx Encycl. Brit.l. 66-^12 For stout-beer is commonly 
drawn one barrel off a quarter of malt. x8i8 Macihk in 
Blackw. Mag. IV. 324 While we sung and we laugh’d, and 
the stout ale quaff’d. 2826 Art of Brciving (ed. 2) 69 Stout 
ales . . labour under one material want— that of spiritual 
vigour, 

12. Of persons : Thick in the body, not lean or 
slender ; usually in unfavourable sense, inclined to 
corpulence; euphemistically = corpulent, fat. 

2804 Aberncthy Surg. Observ. 94 A gentleman of a stout 
make, and about 40 years of age. 2807 Med. yrnl, XVII. 
430 .A short stout man. 2833 LvttOn Godoiphin v, An old 
gentleman, of the age of sixiy-threc, in a bob-wig, and in- 
clined to be stout. 2840 Thackeray Barber Cox Dec., We 
tried a gallopard, which I found anything but easy; for 
<ince I am come back to a life of peace and comfort, it's 
astonishing how stout I*m getting. 2845 Buod Dis. Liver 
x66 Madame Mazet, act. 34, of very strong constitution, and 
very stout. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xli, ‘ She is stouter 
too, and altogether improved,* continued Miss Rosalind, who 
was disposed to be very fat. 2836 Compainc & Devere 
TailoPs Guide Cutting 6 We term a man slender in the 
waist, if this pan of the body is small compared with the 
size of the breast measure. He is stout when, oh the con- 
trary, the waist is large in comparison with the breast. Ibid., 
Figures 3, 4, and 5 shew stout waists... A man is not stout 
because be measures so many inches, but because he is 
larger in the waist than the usual proportion. 2864 Tenny- 
son Enoch Arden 747 Stout, rosy, with his babe across his 
knees. x866 P'cess Alice (i884)x2i Uncle looks very 
well, but he grows very stout, I thinlL 1888 Miss Br addon 
Fatal Three i.i,The gentleman was middle-aged and stout, 
2892 Ashbv-Sterry Lazy Minstr.^'yi That young maidens, 
slim and shy. May grow old and stout and sly. 2899 Lady 
M. Verney Veruey Mem. IV. 167 His military bearing is 
giving way to a slouching gait as he grows older and stouter. 

b. Of animals, their limbs or parts: Thick, 
massive. Of certain moths : Thick in the body. 
Stout dart : the moth Agroiis ravida. 

2832 J. Rennie Consf>. Butterjl. ^ Moths 54. 2B40 Mao 
ciLLiVRAV Man. Ornlth, h 2x4 Bill., moderately stout or 
ratlicr slender. Ib/d. 225 Feet rather stouL 2869 E. New- 
man Brit, Moths 335, 

13. Of a material object or substance : So thick 
as to be strong or rigid. 

2763 Museum Rust, IV. 107 It was admitted by all, that 
no hemp., had a sufficient strength of hariefor making stout 
cordage, but the hemp of Riga and Petersburge. 2802 J. 
Thomson Poems Se, Dial, 25 I’d hang them in a gude stout 
low, Wba are the wyte o’t. 2813 J. S^mith Panorama Sci, 
<5- Art 11. 20Q On a stout board GH, are firmly jointed two 
uprights L^l. 2825 Scott 7<z//r;/;« t, A stout poninrd. 2833 
T, Holland Manuf, Metal 11. 203 The barrel intended to 
be bored is fastened at the breach or stouter end by means 
of a strong screw, 1834 McMurtrie CuviePs Anim. 
Kingd.’yfi The web of some exotic species is formed of such 
stout materials^ that it will arrest small Birds. 2^7 De 
Quincey Sp, Mil, Nun v. 20 One stout needle. 2857 AIiller 
Etcm, Chcuu, Org, iz It is made of stout sheet-iron. 2839 
JnpHSON Brittany vi. 67 Those stout woollen petticoats. 
2875 Huxley & Martin Elem. Biol. xiii. 296 Cut away the 
front of the pelvis with a stout pair of scissors, 2892 Law 
Times XCli. 79/1 This almanack.. is pasted on very stout 
cardboard. 2907 J. A, HooCEs, Elem, Photogr. (ed, 6) 121 
Strips of stout paper. 

D, Of bacon: see quot. 1905 . 

2903 W. H. SiMMONDs Pract. Grocer III. 208 Regarding 
weight and sizes, the wholesale dealers classify the best 
branded Irish bacon as lean stzable,primes!zable, lean stout, 
prime stout, and lean sixes... English smoked bacon is cut 
xn sides, ..each classified into lean sizable, sizable, medium, 
stout medium, and heavy. 29x3 7’iuies 9 Aug, 19/6, 84s. to 
90s. for lean sizeable [bacon], 83s. to 87s. for lean stout, and 
835. to 88s. for stout sizeable. 

III. 14. Comb.,vi.zslouldookiuga^],;!i\so\nxn:iny 
parasynthetic derivatives, as slouLarmed, •bodied^ 
•limbed^ •tuinded^ •sided, •soled, •wiuged, •worded 
adjs.; + stout-stomached <z., high-spirited, obsti- 
nate. Also Stout-hearted a. 

2878 E, C. G. Murray Russians of To-day 87 A smart 
flagellation or two at the hands of a '^jlout-armea wardre.'is. 
2859 *Stout-bodied moths [see Slender <z, xi). 1913S1R H- 
Johnston Pioneers Australasia v, 173 The people being 
very black, strong and *.stout-limbed. 2830 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, Introd., A little, rather “stout-looking woman. 2908 
W. R. Nicoll * Ian MaHaren * ix. 269 T he then Bishop of 
Liverpool, the “stout-minded English Evangelical, belter 
known as J, C. Ryle. <r x6is Ralegh Let. to Pr, Henry 
Scepiick etc. (1651) 228 In a welJ^ conditioned Ship, these 
things are chiefly required. 1. That she be strong built. 

2. Swiftxnsail. 3. ‘Stout-sided. 2891 C.T.C. James /?<?/«. 
Rigmarole 6 'Hie Squire's were broad-welted, “stout-soled 
ones. 2349 Latimer xsud Serm. hef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 57 He 
was a “sloute stomaked chyld. 2560 Becok Catech. xv. Wks. 

I. 386 Howe earnestly that stout siomacked and courageous 
Matrone ludith rebuked them for this thejT impacieiicy. 
2626 Maldon (Essex)^ Docum. Bundle 208. No. 9, A good 
stout-stomack^ Eclding, full of mettle. 2648 J. Beaumont 
psyche xxi. xyl, “Stout-winged Eagles ne'r were made to be 
Ck>nsorts to flitting Dungbil flies. 2863 Aihenseum 22 Aug. 
234/2 ITic Judges were strong-minded and “stout-worded 
men. 

B. adv, s= Stoutly adv. Now rare, f To bear 
oneself stout i to behave haughtily or defiantly. 

2338 R. Brunne Citron. (1725) 296 A man J7at beris him 
Stoute, whan ]?at he suld bowe, In chance if j’at be loute,he 
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[etc.], 1436 Pc/, Pccjus (Rolls) II. 196 (England's] sonne 
wcnte aboute m alle the worlde stoute. c 1470 Gel, 4- Gaiv, 
7S Ane hnght fyre couth he se Birnand full stout. 2581 A. 

it. 152 In bloudfe warre right stout thou plaj^t, 
162* Bacon I^//, 55 [The Frenw King's] Subiects.. 
beare themsclues stout vpon the strength of the Duke of 
Bntaine,^ 2726 Dyer Country Wall: 21 A beautiful variety 
Of strutting cocks, advancing stout. 2863 W. C. Baldwin 
it. 32 The pony . .proved himself a good one, 
running ver>' stout and fast, 
b. Comb, ^Yith pa. pples. 

2842 LovER/AT«f^Xr:/^*xii,A*stout*buiIt peasant, 2890 
D. Davidson Mem, Long Li/e iv. He w.'ts a short, stout- 
built man. 259$ Daniel Civ, Wars i. lil Wks. (Grosart) II. 
31 Which publique death.. made his *stout-defended cause 
appe.'ire With such a face of Right, as that [etc.]. 2823 Scott 
Quentin D, xi, His comrade was a 'stout-formed, middle- 
sized man. 2820 — Ablet xiv. The mock dignitarj’ M'as a 
*stout-made, under-sized fellow. 

Stout (staut), V. [f. Stout a.] 

•f*!. iitir. To be defiant; to act in a defiant or 
stubborn manner. Obs, 

2303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 3403 And 5yf he yn folye 
begjmne to stoute, J>an bercj> he Jjc dcuyl}*s Saner abouic. 
ibid, 20923 Lewed man, Sou shah curs}*ng dome, And to hy 
prest Jnju shalt n.it stoute. c 2330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
6361 note, For Conan gan Sat o^er rebuk, & reuiled (r'.r. 
C^nan stouted) hjm w'j’S wordes Sore, 2583 Golding Cal- 
vin on Deut, Ixi. 355 They fall to stouting against him. 
26x6 J. L-ane Coutn. Sqr/s T, vii. 293 His silken standard 
. .which blazd a lion, pard, and prowltnge beare, In a feild 
gules. These on thigh bullwarcKc stowted. 

2. qnasi-/ru«j. a. f To stout it = sense i. Obs, 

, 2570 Mtxrr, Wit 4* Set. iv. i. Ciij b, *saj* 3'ou must stoute 
it, and face it out with ihebcAt. a2624Br. M. Smith Sertn. 
Mi 632) S For all ourAnlenesse. .we will not be acknowneof 
it^ but contrariwise stout it^ with him and beard him. ibid. 
\ai. 230 Others made it their care to strowt it, and to stout 
it, and to braue it in costly apparelL 2644 Prynne Chech to 
Britanniens If they by his own sentence (though ^nitent) 
endured the halter, 1 am certaine he still slouting it, much 
more deserues the .Axe. 2670 T. Brooks Wks. (.1Z61) VI. 
372 None stout it against Jesus Christ as hypocrites co. 

b. To stout it cut : to persist in a defiant atti- 
tude, e.g. when detected in a falsehood, or when 
bard pressed ; to * brave it oat \ Now rart, 
a 1639 W. Whateley ProioiyPes i. xL (1^0) 205 O that we 
could be so desirous of unity, not slouting it out as many do. 
2644 Prynne & Walker Liennes* Trial The Defendant 
was so far from this fault of slouting it out ov*er-Iong ; that 
he deser\'es to lose his head for yeelding Bristol up too 
soonc. ^ 2650 Trarp Comm, Lrv, xxax 23 The wicked refuse 
to receiv corrections:,. they stout it out, and will not stoop, 
1658 Gurxall Chr, in Ann, ji. verse 25. vi. f 3, 366 He will 
not debase his Sovereignly to treat with a wTctch that stands 
to bis arnies,and stouts it out tsnth Mm. 2690 C Nessc 
I/ist, 4- Myst, 0. 4* iV. Test, I. 24s They had stubbornly 
stouted it out with God. 2848 Eliza Gurncv in A. J. C. 
Hare Gnme^'S c/ Earlham (2895) IL »5S When,. I saw 
William Forster standing at the hall-door, looking unutter- 
ably sad, 1 felt 1 could stout it out no longer, and completely 
broke down, 2897 (Chicago) 33 Mar.372/t Robins 

have either been Debited or some of them determiaed upan 
stouting it out all the season through. 

f c. To stout out ; to * braren out ’ (a matter) ; 
to persist obstinately in the defence of (a besieged 
place). Obs, 

2568 Harding Detect. Errours TetueTs De/, 67 b, First he 
auoucheth his shamelesse lye boldly, as though where truth 
faileth, for slicw of proufe, the matter might be stowted ouL 
2644 Pkynne & Walker Fiennes* Trial 93 That a French 
.Author.. afhrmed; it Vr*as a capitall ofTence to stout out a 
place overlong. 

d. To get (something) away from a person by 
i.'nportonity. rare~^. 

2812 Hr. Shelley Lett. (i8Sg) 27 You can say you wish to 
look at them [Shelley’s MS. Poems], and then you may be 
able to stout them away from him. 
f3, traus. To defy. Obs. 

2303 R, Brunne Handt, Synne 3948 But bere ]>e wyfc ys 
aboute pe gode man for to stoute. 

Hence + Stou'tiiig', vbl. sb,^ boastfulness, pride, 
defiance. 

2630 1, C. HatidkercJier/or Parents Wei Eyes^z *Tis not 
stouting, and stom.ick^ and pettis’nnesse, but meekenesse, 
and patience, and humilltj’, makes God propitious. 

f Stoat and rout. .Sr. See Stoop and boop, 
stouten (stau-l’n), V. [f. SroUT a. + -ES «.] 

1. Irans. To make stout. 

183+ L. Hunt Land. Jnd. I. Suppl. p. iv/= Men niny 
surely learn how to stouten their legs, as well as to impra\'e 
their stockings. 1887 D. C. Murray & Herman Traveller 
EeiurTts xiv. S13 But however she stoutened her heart, 
igio Q. Eev. Jan. 217 Sjunpathy should be stoutened by a 
certain detachmenL 

2. iutr. To grow stout. 

2863 * Holme Lee’ A. Warleigh I. 213 John stoutening 
fast into rectorial dignity. 286sMRS.^^ Gayzvorthys 

XV, He did not stouten much as summer came cn, 2S90 
Pictorial World? Aug. 1S6/3 He felt her perceptibly suSen- 
ing, and stoutening, and bonyfring In his clasp. 

Hence Stou*tsning vbl. sb. 

1833 Ruskin Stones Penice I. App. xv. 3S5 Much harden- 
ing of hands and gross stoutening of bodies in all this. 

Stoa*ter. (See quoL) ? Obs. 

X793 G. CARni-RiCHT Tml. Labrador I. Gloss, p- 
Stouter^ ver>’ strong shores, which are placed round thehMO 
of a stage or wharf, to prevent them from beingdamaged by 
ships or boats. 

Stouter, var. Stoter sb 2 Obs. 
i* Stoxi*tess. Obs, In 5 fitowtesse, [f. Stout 
a. + -ESS 2.] Stoutness ; courage ; braver}’. 

24x2 Yosce tr. Secreia Secret. 2S0 To Speke wjTh good 


Spirite and breth appartenyth to the hardy, for that tokenyth 
hardvricsse of berte, grete takynge on, and Stowiesse. 

+ StOU'tfully, adv. Obs, rard^K £f. Stout a, 
-f -pul + -LY “.] = Stoutly. 

a 2578 Lindesay (Pilscottie) C/tren. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 261 
[They] maid stoutfullie and manfullie to the feildis to meit 
and resist thame as thay mycht. 
fSfcouth. Sc, and north, Obs. Forms: 4 
Btulth, stulj), 5 Etouth, stoutht, stuth, 6 stouitli, 
6, 9 stowth. [Xorthern ME. stuIJ}, a, OlZ.stuIf-r 
(Icel. s/uid-rj stuld-r)^ f. OTent. ^stut- ablaut-var. 
of *stel - : see Steal 

1. Theft. Often coupled with cf.SioUTHBEir. 

rt23oo Cursor M, 2S461 Smith o mete and drink did i. 
24*9 in Cal. Doe.rel. (1826)405 Gif.. he knew never of 
the stoutht of the hale gude nofr] of that pert that Is fundin 
with him. 1456 Sir ( 5. HAYf7<?r». Princes\l\v&. (S.T.S.) IL 
£3 Unl.iuteeengenderisouthirref, stoutb,piller}* or rubber}*, 
2497 Re^. Prizjy Seal Sect. 1 . tc/r For the reif and stuth of 
the gudis and insicht being in the sammyn. 2530 Lvndesay 
Test. Popyngo 529 Quhat stouith.quhat raif, quhat murther, 
S: rn}*schance ! 2535 Stewart .Scd/. (Rolls) III. 201 
With rrif and stouthjspuljeand oppresstoun. 2589-90 Reg, 
Privy C^ncil Scot. IV. 453 Manifest rclf^ and stouthis 
comniittit upoun his Hicnes peccable and gude subjectis, 
\^to Extracts Aberd. Reg. (184S) II. 304 The frequent 
pykrie and stouthis in the cuntrie. 2652 in Cromziellian 
Onion^ (S.H.S. 2002) 61 The vmufierable robberies and 
stouthis daylle committit on both sydes of the border. 2702 
in W. R. Mackintosh Cur. Incid. Rec. Kir^.vall (1S92) 210 
The_ ci^Tnes of thift, reiff, stoutb, and restate of thift are 
punishable by death. 2792 Learmont 46 (E.D.D.) 

Great geer by stouth and rief. He’s filcht frae mony Indian 
chief. 

2. Stealth, clandestine transaction. (Jam.) 

2523 Douglas FEnets xii, Prol. 212 Sum roi\'n>*s to hys 
fallow, thame betwene, Hys mery stouih and pastans lait 
Sistrene. 

StoutJi and routh. [Prob. some error : cf. 
Stout aIiD bodt.J A qnasi-archaic phrase used by 
Scott in the sense of: Plenty, abundance. 

2816 Scott Anita, xi. It’s eas}* for your honour and the 
like o* you gentlefolks, to say sae, that hae stouth and routh, 
and fire and fending. 

tStou*t|he£Liri;. Obs. rare-^, [f. Stout q.-h 
Heabt ji.] A stout-hearted person. 

2553 Grismloe Cicerds O/ices i. (1558) 29 A true, and wise 
stouthearte ludgetb that honesty, •which nature chiefly 
foloweib, to stande ia deedes, and not in glor>*. 
Stout-hearted, a. Having a stout heart; 
courageous, undaunted ; i* stubborn, intractable. 

xss# Huloct, Stout hartrf orstomaked, grauieors. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 334 When the king and his Lords sawe 
the demeanour of the people, the stowtest hearted of them 
that were with the king were afrayed. 2622 Bible Isa. xlvi, 
12 Hearken ^’nto me, ye stout hearted, that are (arre from 
righteousnesse. 2623 Hicron Minor Saints Wks. 2614 I, 
31 Wee are generally stout-hearted, and will nol>*eeldeto 
the lerrour of the Lord. 2788 Wesley Tml. 29 Mar., It was 
given me to speak strong words, such as made the stout- 
hearted tremble. iB^x'Dicx.ztiSBant. Rudge Ixi, A few of the 
stoutest-hearted ■were armed and gathered in a body on the 
green. 1847 Helps Friends in C. i. i- 15, 1 think, however, 
that the view is a stouthearted one. 2B55 Macaulav iHst, 
Eng. siii. III. ^3 ITierc were indeed many stouthearted 
nonconformists in the South; but scrucely any who in 
obstinacy.. could bear a comparison with the men of the 
school of Cimeron- 2905 Lyall Life Marg. Dujfferin I. i. 
22 His descendants were stout-hearted country gentlemen 
after his kind. igoS W. A. Craicie Auc. Scant. Relig. ii. 
30 Snorri describes Mm as * the bra^'cst and stoutest-hearted 
of the gods *. 

Hence StoutlieaTtsdly ; StoutheaTted- 
ness. 

#11683 Owen Holy SMcit (1^3) 59 The Reliefs which., 
carnal Security and Stoutheartedness in Adversity do offer. 
x8z6 E. Irving Babylon I. Introd. 17 Leaving them long to 
■welter In the wo from tvhich their slout-heartrfness would 
not be warned. 2873 Svaiosos Grk. Poets viL 212 For bis 
cardinal rirtue Eunpides chose what the Greeks called 
evxJrvrtOf stoul-heartedness, 1884 Brit. Q. Rez>, .-ipr. 428 
Mr, Jla^intosh proceeds stout-bcaricdly in his great work. 

Stoutlierie. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 5 stole- 
thery, stoltherie, -ye. [f. slul/, Stouth + -EBY.] 
Theft, slealing ; also stolen goods. 

c 2440 AlJrJiabet 0/ Tales 8 The* money at J?ou base taken I 
of H bruther, it is stolthcrj'e. Ibid. 9 Eucr sen I forsuke to j 
take sirilk stolethcry I bafe abundid & waxin r>-che of i 
gudlls]. Ibid. 222 pe fadur J^roff, gartc call it Lalro, be- | 
cauce it -was getten be stoltherie. x8^ Latto Tasu. Bcdkin . 
X- 92 To find ooc the loons that had reoeired the unleisum 
stouth erie. 

StOU’tliireif. Sc. Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 
stowlhrefe, 5-7 stouthreif, 6 Btouthe reif, 
stowth. reif, pi. stouthisreiffis, 7, 9 stoutli-rife, 

9 stoutlireef, -rief. [f, Stouth -t- Reif ; perh. 
altered from stouth and reif^ Theft with riolence ; 
robbery. 

2493 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *15 For Stouthreifof a 
bonnet S: qubj-ngare from the s» Robert. 1493 Reg. Privy 
Seal Scot. 1. 5/x For the sto'vtbrcfe of thre oxin and kye fra 
the Lxide of Howraend. 2566 Reg. Privr Council Scot. I, 
489 Crv-mes of slaucbtir, stomh reif, thift, resset of thifL 
2578 Lindesay (Pitscotiie) Ckron. Scot. {.SITS.) I. x77 
Everie !ord..M*as suome.. to cause stouthe reif and slaughter 
to be punished. 2578 Extracts Burgh Ree.fdin. (lESzJ . 
gi HeBylie oppressit be the stouthisreifHs and vth«^ 
enormiteis of the thevis. 1587 .Sc. Ads Jos. K/ (1814) HL 
451/x Ony iandit men. .convict of he ^mes of commoan 
thift resett of thift or stouth reiff.-sall incur the crj'nie ana 
pane of tressoun. 2678 Sik G. Mackenzie Crini. LaxvsScot. 

I. xix. § X. (2609) 99 Theft isay be divided into common 
Theft, which is Tncit so properly called, or Stouth-rifc, which 


STOUTLY. 

is violent Theft, and is a complex of Theft and Robbery. 
J i6z8 Scott F. M. Perth ii. Thou canst frame locks and bars 
I to defend the property of the weak against thestouthrlefand 
oppression of the strong. [Frequent in Scott.] x'Six Blachsv. 
Mag, Apr. 51B We love the old ballads of stouthrief and 
blood-feuds. 

Stoutish. (stau'tij), a. [f. Stout a. -h -isH 1.] 
Somewhat stout, iu senses of the adj. 

2835 Dickens Sk. Boz^ Parlour Orator, A stoutish 
of about forty. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. xviii, ITie cap- 
tain., turned out.. a coil 0/ stoutish rope. 291Z Hation 24 
Au^. 75^/2 ^fessrs. Constable publish his proposed washing- 
list in a stoutish volume. 

t Stou*tly, a. Obs. [f. Stout a. -i- -ly 1 .] Stout, 
valiant. 

2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 221 Stoutly was hat stoure, 
long lastand Jmt fight, e 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4- .cEneas 
I. 349 *Siay, stowtly sowihesl* (she sayes), ‘who heir 
resorte.’ 

Stoutly (stau lli), adv. £f. Srour a. -f- -ly -.] 
1. Valiantly, bravely, with courage and energ}’ ; 
manfully. 

13. . Sir Beues 6S3 Beues stoullicbein hat stounde Haf >^1 
is heued fro fe grounde. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 258 In 
ilkane war weill ten thousand, That thoucht thai stalwaidly 
suld stand In the battale and stoutly fichL 1422 Yonce tr. 
Secreta Secret. 134 Thay hath longe afor uel deseruyd in 
battaille and d3’ners Stoures stomlj* demenet ham-Selfe in 
grete }*onge-man-hode. 2540 Palscr. Acolastusiw. i. N ivb. 
He . . playeih his parte stoutely or lyke a man. 2549 Clover- 
dale etc. Erasm. Par. x Tim. iiL S-13 Lyke as in a seculer 
commen wealthe he is called to be a Mayor, that before >’sed 
himselfe stowlcly in the waxdensh5*p. *593 Shaks. Liter. 
22op Faint not faint heart, but stouilie say so be it. x6xo 
Healey .S“L Aug. Citie 0/ God xi, 21 Whole armies. .went 
stoutlj* to these slaughters. 2833 Ht, Martine-^u Brooke 
Farm vi. 78, I . . walked as stoutly as any of them to where 
the surgeons were. 2904 Vemey Mem. II. 342 When a 
traveller of unwonted courage stoutly defeated the gentle- 
men who meant to rob him. 

fb. By means of valour. Obs. 

2649 J. H. Motion to Pari. 13 You ha\'e done great things 
for us, and equal! to what hath been done in any Nation, 
either stoutly or fortunately. 
f2. Haughtily, proudly, aiTOgantly. Ohs, 

#21547 J. Cx^OKTlThirieen Ps. (Percy Soc.) 13 And when I 
slyde, both heleand lo^lTienstowilytheyofmedospcake. 
2572 Huloet (ed. Higins), Stoutly, proudly, or arrogantly, 
superbe, elati, arroganter [etc.]. 1632 iliLTON L'Allegro 
52 While the Cock. .Stoutly struts bis Dames before; 

3. Resolutely, firmly, uncompromisingly. 

2303 R, Brunne Hand/. Synne And 5}'f he nat 

with fejTC lere, pan mayst pou speke stoutly to bym with- 
oute vTalihe, u-urdys ful grjm. <22533 Frith Disfut, 
Purge/. WkL (1573) *9/* Kastell would stoulely amrme 
that the bodysuffereth neither well nor woe,ioy nor pa}’ne, 
good nor euilL 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 777 Siihence he 
had oncebegonn^ be would stoutly go thorowe. 2579 E. K. 
in Spenser's Skepk. Cal., Gen. Arg^., It is. .stoutely main- 
te>'med with stronge reasons of the learned, that the yeare 
beginneih in March. 1682 Norris Hiereeles Pref, 3 To 
stoutly against Popery, a 2703 Burktit On N. T, John ix. 
38 Behold this blind man. .stoutly defending the gracious 
author of his cure. 2779 Mirror No. 34 Miss Betsy denied 
stoutly that she ever sung at all. 2B40 Thackeray Catherine 
vii, She stoutly swore that no parents could ever desert their 
children. 2858 Trollope Dr, xxxiv. The doctor., 

at once resolved stoutly that he would not go. xS^ ‘ Ouida * 
Moths 1. U21 ‘ What for should they not listen ?’ saidFraulein 
Schroder stoutb*. 1892 Speaker s May 564/1 The admira- 
tion even of those who were most stoutly opposed to his 
political opinions. 

f4:. Stubbornly, contumaciously. Obs, 

15.. l^yf 0/ Au^timnzi'eh/y 100 tn Bojtnaiyne MS. 
(Hunter. Club) 345 Scho hard him, and scho hard him not, 
Bot stowtJi* ste/rd the stotiis abowL 2631 Gouge Cod's 
Arroivs i. & as. 30 Others would be emboldened.. to carrie 
themselves stoutly against God. 

5. Vigorously, vith might and main, lustily. ? Obs, 
2399 L<inci- R. Redeles 2. 224 Je cleued toknavis..pat., 

stirid 30U stouttely till 5e stombled all. ^2482 J. Kay tr. 
Caoursids Siege o/Rhodesf 10(1870), TheycastMaga}*nes 
the lour thre hondred grete stones of bombardes and brake 
the toure stoutely and put it in a grete danger to be ouer- 
thrawn. 2684 Otavay Atheist iv. l 42 I’ll swinge her the 
stouilier.for alienati.'ig hls.^ffections frombis natural Father. 
1709 T. Robinson Vind. MosaickSyst. 90 [Wood-Ants] with 
Burthens of green Leaves upon their Backs, so big that one 
can scarce see the Insect for the Burthen, and j’Ct they 
march stoutly. 2773 Golds>l Stoops to Cong. 1. ii, Drive up 
the yzid, and call stoutly about you- 2810 Scott Lady 0/ 

L. 1. >*1, The gallant stag swam stoutly o'er. 28x5 — Guy 

M. xlv, Dinmont, I say, fell stoutly upon the good cheer. 

•j" b. with r^erence to drinking. Obs, (Com- 
mon in i 7 -i 8 th c.) 

26x7 Morvson Itin. iii. 51 The No^'oeomians (^c said] to 
cate without end and dnnke stoutly. 2687 A. Lovni. Yj 
Theverxfs Trav. iii. 24 To let the World see that he rould 
drink stoutly, on the Top of his PjTamid there is 
Stone-cup. 1749 Fielding Tom /ones 3cviil xm, These 
two therefore sat stoutly to it, during the whole crening. 

6 . Strongly, massively, solidly ; so as to be stoat 
or thick, or' with the addition of something stout 

c 1350 WiU. Palerrx 2950 AUe on «cd« 

i-horsed- 26C4 Shaks. W n- i- 4S His 
Timber’d, a 2825 Forby i'oc- f-vicke's Sd- 

tree, stoutly hooped irith iron. 

Pirdc m. ccx. Dark Bats,..Surpmcd 
tf'V- «-i. i, 'VhMt stoatly- 
rar^dSd:iiSjcefoands Itsdearcat Health upon iudeep- 
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He was a short and rather sloutly^raade man. 1872 Couf5 
N, Aiiter, Uirds 216 A large stouily-built hawk. xB8r 
Casseifs Nat, Hist, V. 359 Bees. .are generally rather 
5 toutly*built insects. 

Stoutness (stau*tnes). [f. Stodt a, + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being stout. 
tL Pride, haughtiness, arrogance. Obs, 

1375 Barbour Brace vii. 356 For quhar a hert is rj'cht 
vorthy, Agancstoutnes[it] is ay stout. X398TREVISA Barth. 
De P, R. vr. xviii. (1495) 204 And god commaundeih that 
the lordes be not besye to Wynne and gete theyr owne joyc 
and stowtnes. ci^oo 124 He..b!come agodeman and 
an holy, and lefte al maner pride & stouienesse. 1535 
CovERDALE ycK xlvlli. 29, 1 knowc hirstoutnesse[i6ix pride]. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par, Matt. v. s ijtowtncs and styfnes 
is hated of al men. 1532 Latimer Senn. 3yd Sund, Ej>}ph, 
(1584} 309 b, Beware of pride and stouine<. 1570 Jewel De/, 
Apol. 11. iii. (1571) 119 Doubtlesse.. the Counccl of Aphrica 
meante the stoutenesse of the Cleregie, and not of the 
Nobles: the pride of Rome, and not of Aphrica. 1572 Huloet 
(ed. Higins), Stoutnes, proudeness, or arrogancie, /nsius^ 
arroganiia^ferocitas^ [etc.]. 1600 Holland /.rvyxLii, xiv. 
1x23 Besides, the stoutnes used by Harpalus (the principall 
personofthcemba-ssie). .exasperated their stomackes. 1607 
Shaks. Cor, V. vi, 27 His sloutnesse When he did stand for 
Consull, which he lost By lacke of stooping. 

2 . Bravery, valour, courageousness. Now 
exc. in stoutness of heart, 
ex470 Got, < 5 * Gavj, 799 Is nane sa stalwart in stour, with 
stoutnes to stand. 1553 Brendc Q, O/r/iwr Aiij, In an ex- 
cellent capitaine nature must geve the chiefest partes, that is 
to say : hardines, stowtenes of siomacke, wyth a natural 
wisdome and understanding. 1561 Hody tr, Casliglione*s 
Courtier i. (1577) Cij b, Dyuersc calamities, which hee al« 
wayes bore out with such stoutnesse of courage, that [etc.]. 
rti57S tr. Pol, yerg. Eng, Hist, I. (Camden, No. 36) 39 At 
the lengthe, having confliclc with wilde beastes, [he] made 
a beastlie ende, and thus. .to miche stoutenes beccamme 
his owne confusion, a 1586 Sxmif.'e Arcadia iii.xvi!. (1912) 
452 [She] was an Amazon, and therefore had gotten a 
habite of stoutnes above the nature of a woman. 1631 
Gouge Gods Arrows v. § 6. 4x6 Stoutnesse and courage of 
mind. x666 Pedys Diary 17 Sept., Sir Thomas CUfford, 
who appears., much set by at Court for his activity in going 
tosea, and stoutness every where. 1691 Hartcl!Ffe yirtues 
1x9 As Stoutness of mind very well agrees with htcekness, 
and therefore Moses, who was indeed a Person of the most 
undaunted Courage, is said in Scripture to be the meekest 
Man upon Earth. 17*7 BaileyvoI. ll^Stoulness^Co^sr:s^t• 
ousness, Boldness. 1822 L\mb Elia Ser, i. Decay of Beggars^ 
The common cripple would despise his own pusillanimity, 
viewing the hale stoutness, ana hearty heart, of this luiff- 
Umbed^giant. 1827 Pollok Course T, it. 770 He.. Amidst 
vindictive thunders lets them try The stoutness of their heart. 
8. Firmness, resoluteness. 

1361 Eden Art Navig, Pref, CC i, Accoumpting..rash* 
nesse for hardinesse, impudencle for stoutnesse. 1577 Vau- 
TROLLiBR Zr/M^r on Ep,Gat, 48 Our stoutnes therfore in 
this matter is codlyand holy. X642-A Vicars God in Mount 
X32 Theiie with the rest discovered aboundance of stoutnes 
and resolution. 1799 Hak. More Pent. Edue, (ed. 4) I. 8 
Let her..xiot make herself amends by the stoutness of her 
orthodoxy for the badness of her temper. 

+ 4 . Stubbornness, intractability, rebelliousness. 
c 1400 Rom, Rose 1936 He is a fool in sikernesse, That with 
daunger or stoutnesse Rebellith ther that he .shulde plese. 
ext^o Projup. Parv, 478/2 Stowtnesse, or vnbuxumncsse, 
rebellio, 1560 Bps. Addr. in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709! 1 , 
xviii. 214 Not in any respect of iielf-Will, Stoutness, or 
striving against her Majesty. XS70 Jewel Def, Apol, 11. 
xvUL (1571) 350 But perceiuing that the King was much 
moued and mi^IIked his stoutnesse, the next night folowing, 
he fled ouer into France, and afterwarde sought aide of the 
Pope. 1599 Sandys Eurofa: Spec. (1632) 174 Hee opposeth 
a proud stoutnesse and intractable obstinneie. a 1654 
Gataker Antid. Errour{s6jo) 51 Either out of a stoutnes 
of stoinack, and a stifnes of sclf.wi!, or out of an extream 
malice and inveterate hatred against the person. 1768-74 
Tucker Z./. Nal, (1834) II. 534 There is a stoutness, and 
an aversion to inferiority rooted in all men, which must be 
managed with great delicacy. 

5 . Sporting. In animals, esp. horses and foxes : 
Staying power, endurance. 

18x8 * \V. H. Scott * Brit. Field Sports 511 Horses, .able 
to carry weight,.. and more distinguished for stoutness, in 
the Turf phrase, namely stoutness of heart, or ability to last, 
than for speed. 1826 J. Cook Fox-hunting 61, I could 
enumerate many other capital runs to prove the stoutness of 
the Essex foxes. 1856 * Stonehkkcf. ’ Brit. Rural Sports 
I. m, ii. X56 Stoutness [in the greyhound] depends partly 
upon general muscular development. 1883 Times 22 Oct, 
10/2 He [a racehorsel appears to be bred rather for speed 
than for stoutness. ^ 1901 Daily Chren, 20 Nov. 4/2 A capital 
day’s sport was witnessed at this club gathering, ..bares 
running with great stoutness. 

6, In physical senses: 

a. Strength of body or limbs (now rare), 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 478/2 Stowinesse, or slrenghe, rohur. 

1866 Seeley Ecce Homo iii. (ed. B) 23 No one doubted the 
stoutness of Samson’s sinews. 

b. Corpulence. 

1838 Lytton Alice u. ii, Mr. Merton was. .fair, and in- 
clined to stoutness. x8^ ‘ A. Hope * Kings Mirror xiv. 139 
He grew indolent? his stoutness increased. 1902 Mrs, 
Barnes-Gru.ndy Thames Camp Long hours of idleness 
..tend to encourage a dreadful infirmity called ‘stoutness’. 

c. Massiveness ; strength due to thickness. 

1843 Florist's yrnl, (1846) VI. 1^6 Our plant however is by 
no means possessed of the huge size and stoutness for which 
D. speexosum is remarkable. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 409 
Carex vulpina ..’Pexi^yvixTu. compressed, ribs variable in 
Stoutness. 2913 Blackxv, Mag. Aug. i^Z/z In spite of the 
stoutness of our tackle, they broke us. 
t Stou'ty, a. Ohs, rare. In 6 stoutty,stowty, 
[f. Stodt a, + -y.] Stout, valiant, strong. 
azs29 Skelton Duke of Albany Ye duke so douttj*, So 


Sterne, so stoutly. — Agst, Gamtsche t. 10 Ye stronge 
sturdy stalyon, so Sterne and stowiy. 

Stouve, Stouver, Stoawe : see Stove, 
Stover, Stow. 

Stovaine (stoa'v^ioin). Pharmacy, [a. F. sto- 
vaine^ formed after cocaine (see Cocaine) ; the first 
element is obscure.] A local ansesthetic, discovered 
by Fourneau in 1903 {Comptes Rendus Feb. and 
May 1904). 

X904 yrul. Chem, Soc, LXXXVI. 11. 50X Toxicity of Amyl 
Chlorohydrin (Stovaine). 19x0 Chamb. yrnl. Icb. 142/1 
This new weapon of the surgeon called Stovaine, created 
considerable interest in the medical world. 

Stove (stnov), sb,"^ Forms : 6 stofe, 5toiif(fe, 
stowf(f)e;6-7atoavo,stoove,7stouph.(e, stouve, 
5- stove. See also Stow sb.^ [OK. had stofa wk. 
masc., hot air bath (once, as gloss on balneum)^ and 
the related stufbtrti {Leechdoms III. 92, 132) in 
the same sense. The word, however, seems not 
to have survived, but to have been taken up afresh 
in the i5-i6th c. from MLG. or MDu. stove fem. 
(Du, sioof) = OHG. stuha fem. (MHG, stnhe 
heated room, mod.G. stube sitting-room) ON. 
stofa^ siufa fem, (Sw, stu/vaf stnga cottage, Da, 
sine room) j the Scandinavian words are prob. 
adopted from LG. The relation between the 
WGer, ^stut>~ and the late L. or Kom. stfifa^ 
stftfdre (see STEwr^.2 and 2^.2, Stufe) is uncertain.] 
+ 1 . A hot air bath ; a sweating-room : = Stew 
sh,^ 3, Stupe. Obs, 

In the second quot. the pi. is used with sing, construction. 
1436 Sin G. Have Gov. Princes (S. T. S.) II. 142 
Here declaris the noble the mancris of baithts and of stovis. 
Ibid. 143 Thare mon be grete consideracioun to make wele 
a bathis or a stovi'L 1562 Dulleik Bultvarkf Bk. Sick Men 
[1579) 24 b, Idle bodies. .are made warme, by.,Oyle, bath- 
ing in warme water, or going into y* Stoue. 1379 J. Louthe 
in Narr. Reform. (Camden) 58 This was to hym in stede 
of a stowfle called Laconicunu 157^-fio North Plutarch^ 
Ciinon (1595) 525 As they were rubbing of him with oile in 
his slqouc or holte house. 1587 Harrison England 11. x. 
187/2 in Holinshedf As for stooucs wc hauc not hitherto 
vsed them greatlie, yet doo they now begin to be made in 
diuerse houses of the gcniric.., who build them not to 
worke and feed in as in Germanic and else where, but now 
and then to sweat in. ts9S Duncan App. Etym. lE. D. S.), 
Vaporariumf a hot slofc. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out 
of Hum. IV. viii, You sh.all sweat there with, .losing your 
monie at primero, ns well as in all the stoves in Sweden. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 864 Neither used they the 
stouph or bath together. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 517 
The dung, .of mice, .rubbed vpon the head of any one wjio 
is troubled with the scurfe or skaules thereon in a bath or 
stoue, will presently expell and driue them quite away. 
x6xa Dkavtom Poly-olb. IV. 304 The Pcntecosts prepar’d at 
Carleon in his Court,. .her Temples and her Groues, Her 
P.alaces, her Walks, Baths, ’ilieatcrs, and Stoues. 1629 
H. Burton Truths Tri, 293 i’hal riiicr in hell., is now be- 
come a hot dr^' .stoue, called Purgatory, 1658 W, Burto.n 
Comment. I tin. Antoninus '2s-^y\Ms \ cocss to be aStouphe 
or hot-house to bath in. 1683 Dighys Chym. Secr. 11. 200 
When the Patient is Sweating in the dry Stove, a X700 
Evelyn Diary 8 Feb. 1645, Neere to this cave are the 
natural stoves of St. Germain. 17x5 Lcost Palladid's 
Archii. (1742) I. lox A lukewarm Room. .from which they 
enter’d into the hot stove. 1756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 
230 You may have. .more or less vapor, .which can not be 
done in the common sudocating stoves at the Hummurns. 

fb. A closed basket for ‘sieving 'or sweating 
a gamecock. Obs. 

1631 Markham Country Conientm. 1. xix. (cd. 4) zii You 
must haue deepe straw baskets made for the purpose, , .and 
tlierc let your Cocke stoue and siveate till the Euening. 
But before you put him into the stoue, you sh.all [etc.]. 

+ 2 . A silting-room or bedroom heated with a 
furitace. Chiefly with reference to Germany, the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia, or Kussia, (Cf. Stew 
2.) Obs, 

? 1543 Brinklow Compiaynt 36b, Euen the porest man*, 
may boldly come into their hall or stoue, Ihci being at 
dynar. 1339 Morwync Evonym. 70 Ccriaine of the Ger- 
maines that lyve in stoufles, that is hot Iiouses, the winter 
lime, make in them lowc fornaices. x6oo Hakluyt Foy. 
111 . 392 Here they found bouses of foure stories high, ..and 
in most of them were Stooues for the Winlcrseason. a x6o8 
Dee Relat. Spir. i. (1659) I** excellent little Stove, 

or Study of D, Hagcck his bou<c lent me, by Bcthlem in 
old Prage. 16x7 Morvson Itin. iii. 77 {pis) In stead of ficr 
they vse hot stoues.., which are ceriainc chambers or 
Toomes, hauing an earthen ouen cast into them. Ibid, X03 
All the pas.sengcrs He together in the warme stoaue, with 
those of the Family, both Men and Wcomen.- 262% Burton 
Anat.^ Mel. s. ii, iv, v. (1624) 136 How tedious is it to them 
that Hue in Stoues &Caues halfe a yeare together j as in 
Island, Muscovj*, or vnder the Pole it selfe. 1634 W. Wood 
Nexo Eng, Prosp. (1898) 68 Hee busies better through a 
world of cold in a frost-paved wildemesse, than the furred 
Citizen in his warmer Stoavc.- x^z Fuller Holyfi^ Prof. 
St. II. ix. 86 When a certain Frencnman came to visit Me- 
lancbtbon, he found him in his stove with one hand dandling 
his child.., and in the other hand holding a book. ^ <2x700 
Evelyn Diary 23 Sept. x68o, All the inhabitants retiring to 
their stoves, 2706 Farquhar Recruiting Ofsetr in, H, 

I might have marry’d a German Princess, worth fifty thou- 
sand Crowns a Year, but her Stove disgusted me. 

3 . A hothouse for plants. 

169s Phil. Trans. 395 A new black Maiden Hair 

..now growing in his Majesty’s Stoves at Hampton Court. 
*739 F* Miller Card, Diet. II. 5 B 2 b, A Catalogue of 
such Plants should be placed in a Stove. 1793 R. Steele 
Ess. Gardening xt^ A General Stove, 160 feet in length, 
and of proper width and height, Is capable of containing 


a prodigious collection of plants. 1804 Charlotte Smith 
Conversations^ etc. I. 65 In the stove the natives of the 
torrid zone ; in the conservatory the inhabitants of milder 
regions. 1869 A. R. Wallace i^lalay Archipelago (1890) 85 
In our stoves these varied conditions can be supplied to 
each individual plant, 1893 Amherst 282 The 

climbing plants which adorned the stove. 

4 . A heated chamber or box for some special 
purpose. 

1640 T. BnuGis Marrow ofPhysicke 11. 142 So set your 
Plate in a warme Stove, or Oven. 1706 PiiiLLirs (cd. Ktr- 
seyj, Stove. ..Among Confectioners, it is a little C^loset well 
hlopl up on all Sides; where there are several stories or 
rows of Shelves, one above another, made of Wires, to hold 
the Sweet-meats that are to be dried. X769 Mrs. Rapfald 
Engl, liousekpr. (X778) 245 When they arc cold take them 
out and lay them on glasses, put them into a stove, and 
turn them every half hour. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist.V, 
168 The artificial method of hatching chickens in stoves, as 
is practised at Grand Cairo. x8xi A. T. Thomson Loud. 
Disp, (1818) 241 They are.. killed by the steams of boiling 
vinegar, and dried either by the sun or in a stove. 183$ 
Phil. Manuf. 146 When all the wool is gathered on 
the teeth, the comb is placed with its points in the stove. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 660 A stove, is a kind of 
kiln for warping timber in. 1881 'Ra\moud Mining Gloss., 
SiovCf the oven in which the blast of a furnace is heated. 
1883 Hummel Dyeing Textile Fabrics X12 The sulphur 
stove— a spacious brick chamber which can be charged with 
sulpliur dioxide. ^1897 Allbutt's Sjst, hied. II. 069 The 
drawing or emptying of ‘ stoves ‘ is regarded as the most 
dangerous part of white-lead making. 

6. An apparatus for heating (orig., for beating a 
‘stove ’ in sense i or 2), Cfi Stew sb,~ r b. 

a. A closed box or vessel of earthenware, 
porcelain, or (now more usually) of metal, port- 
able or fi.xed, to contain burning fuel. 

Often with defining word, indicating the purpo« for 
which the stove is u<cd, as in cooking stove^ or the kind of 
fuel employed, as anthracite^ coaU gast oil stove. 

Quots. 1562 and 1591 perh. do not belong to this sense. 
[xs62 Bullein Bulwark^ Bk.Sick ^1/^/1(1579)6 Make a 
fyer of Charcoalcs, or a stoue, which is a fyer secret felt, 
but not scene, xspx G. Fletcher Russe Commw.u. 4 In 
the extremitie of winter, if you holde a pewter dishe..in 
j‘our hand. .[except in some chamber where their warme 
stoaues bee) your fingers will friese fastc vnto 5 t.] m6x8 
Rates of Merchandizes H 4, Iron Stoues^ the peece, xl.s. 
1623 T. Adams Barren Tree 4 A Candle is made to light 
vs, not to beate vs; a Stoue is made to hcale vs, not 
to light %’S, 1624 in Arclueologia XLVIII. 13S In your 
closet a Hilc chare, the marble mortcr, the stove, your 
owne cabinet and bookes, a target, [etc.]. 1642 Fuller 
Holy ff Prof. St, 1. xii. 39 Though thcre^ be no fire seen 
outwardly, as in the English chymnics, it may be hotter 
within, as in the Dutch stoves. x69t J, Gidson in Are/toto- 
login XII, xSi In one of the lesser gardens is a large 
green house divided into several rooms, and all of them 
with stoves under them, and fire to keep a continual heat. 
X693 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl. Gard,^ Cult. Orange-- 
trees 91 'I’bc Heat of Char-coal, .in some hidden Stove, or 
Earthen Pan. 1702 S. Srwall Diary x6 Jan., A good fire 
in the stove warm’d the room. 17x5 Lend. Gas. No. 5325/4 
Stoves fix’d to the Chimneys. 1733 Dychc & Pardon 
Diet.yStove^ a small close Fire, sometimes used for drying 
Sugars, Sweet-meats, &c. X747 Mrs. Giasse Cookery li. 26 
Do it over a Siove or slow Fire till the Rice begins to be 
thick. 28x6 T. L. Vs:KZOQKHeadlongHalt vHi, With pick- 
axes and gunpowder, a hanging stove and ajpoker. 1833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 173 The close fire-places, or 
stoves properly so called, the principle of which is the emis- 
sion of hot air. 1853 Sover Pantroph, 24B Place them on 
the stove or gridiron^ and you %vill, by these means, obtain 
a delicate and tempting dish. 1853 Mrs. Moooie Life in 
Cleariftgs 373, I have seen the grandmother in a wealthy 
family ironing the fine linen, or broiling over the cook- 
stove. 2834 Ronalds & Richardson Chem, Technol.^ (cd. 
2) 1 . 2t 6 Chamber stoves are constructed to disseminate 
heat by the direct contact of air ivith the heated surface, 
which IS obtained by burning fuel on a grate, closely sur- 
rounded on all sides except below the bars, by n good con- 
ducting or absorbing material. 1879 Cassells Techtt.' Educ. 
H. 395/1 On the Continent., the., scarcity of fuel.. early led 
to the introduction of the hot-air stove. 2909 Mission Field 
June ^ There is al present no heating system of any kind 
in the school beyond the old-fashioned stoves in each room. 

b. Applied lo the metal structure of a more or 
less open fireplace ; a ‘grate*. 

Tills use, common in England, appears to be unknown in 
the U.S. 

a 2736 Eliza Haywood New Present (1771) 252 To rub 
the stove and fire-irons. 27^ Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho X, On the next morning Emily ordered a fire to 
be lighted in the stove of the chamber where Su Aubert 
used to sleep. xSiy W. Sexagenarian II. 243 He 

would offend the delicacy of his hostess by contaminating 
..the brightness of her sieves. .with the distillations of 
tobacco. 2848 Dickens Dombey %’iii, An empty room, .made 
ghastly by a ragged fireplace without any stove in it. x86x 
T. L. Peacock GryllGr, xxii, It would not suit the stoves 
of our modern saloons. 

f c. Naut. (See quot.) Obs. 

2730 Blanckley N'av. Expositor., Stoz’es are square 
Boxes made of Plank filled %vith Bricks, and when fitted 
with an Iron Ring and small Bars, are for burning Char- 
coal, in order for the Cook to dress the Admiral’s or Cap- 
tain’s Victuals on. 

d. A foot-warmer containing burning charcoal, 
such as is used in the Lo%v Countries [Du, stoqf]. 

2726 Gay Trivia ir, 338 The Belgian stove beneath her 
Footstool glows. 2883 Olive Schreiner /uzr///.i. v, 
Under her feet was a wooden stove. 

6. attrib. and Comb.i in sense 2, as ’^stove- 
windows, in sense 3, as stove-flower^ -heatf -plant y 
-shruby -thermometer; in sense 4, as stove^ry vb., 
whence stove-dried adj. ; in sense 5, as stove-brushy 



STOVE. 
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-chimney, -coal, -door, -JitUr, -JitUng, -grating, 
-maker, -manufactitrer, -piping, ^setter, -setting', 
stove-heated, -ivarmtd acljs. Also f stove-fire (see 
quot. 17^59)1 stove-glass (see quot.) ; stove- 
grate (fl) == sense 5 b; {V) see quot. 1S75; stove- 
h.ous0 = sense 3; stove-polish, black lead or 
other substance used for polishing stoves; f stove- 
pot (see quot. iox stove-fire')\ stove-room "[(a) — 
sense 2; (d) = sense 4; stove-truck (see quot.) ; 
stove-tub = sense 4. 

1858 SiMMOKDS Diet. Trade, *^Stovedtrnsh, a housemaid’s 
polishing-brush, for blackening or shining a grate. 1730 
Inventory R. Woolley's Goods (1732) 8 A *Stove Chimney, 
2736 Ainsworth En^.~Lat. Diet., A blower (in a stove 
chimney) ferreuvi is>ds snscitahiilxan. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., *Stove-coaL 2895 Daily Heivs 15 Oct. 3/3 
Stove coal 15s. 2858 Rep. Mwtitions 0/ War 188 Haung 
a door resembling an ordinary *5tovtf.door. 1766 Complete 
Farmer s.v. Moth, As this corn (which had not ocen 
*sto\T.dried) was old and drj' enough, it was but seldom 
ventilated. 1752 Gentl. Mag. XXI 1. 348 (Porcelain) Rooms 
for throwing, turning, .and *stove drying the ivare. 2769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng, Housekpr. (1805) Descr, Plate, The 
Plate is the design of three *stove.fires for tlie kitchen, 
that will bum coals or embers instead of charcoal..; the 
coals are burnt in cast iron pots,.. CC Stove pots in which 
the fire is made. 1903 Daily Record 4- Mail 22 Aug. 2 
George Morrow.. a*slovefitler. iSjoDisraf-U i^oM«iVxxxi, 
She held. .a >^51 bouquet entirely of white *slove flowers. 
1891 Century Diet. s.v. Glass, *Stove-glass, sheets of mica 
used in the fronts of stoves, etc. x-jiulnventory R. Woolley's 
Goods(ij2'2)8 IntheDining-Room,..A*Siove Grate. 1733 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty via. 43 Those branches fixt to the 
sides of common old-fashion *d stove-grates by way of orna- 
ment. 2841 in Inquiry, Vorhs. Deaf ^ Dumb (1870) 26 
Jos. Fellows, stove-grate fitter, Rotherham. 2862 Caial. 
Internnt. Exkih. 11. No. 5971 Wholesale ironmonger and 
stove grate manufacturer. 1873 Knight Diet. Mec/u 2412 
Stove-grate, the grid or series of bars on which the fuel 
rests in a stove. 2890 W, W. Merry in More Echoes Ox/. 
Mag. (1896) 96 By the *stove-grating I can see the stoker. 
2852^ GtADSTONE Glean. IV’. 284 The growth of those demo- 
cratic principles which the present system is forcing with 
■*stove.heat to maturity. 2894 C. L. Johnstone Canadatq 
The heat of the stove.heated kitchen prevented me from 
steeping. 235o Gosse Rom. Nat. I/ist. (i86dj 178 Choice 
plants that 1 have been used to see fostered and tended in 
pots in oar *'tove-houses at home. 1843 Civil Enghu d* 
Arch. yrnl. VI. 422/2 This is a stigma on the •stove- 
makers of London. 1833 SiM»toNDS Diet. Trade, Stove- 
ntnker, a founder and caster of sto>*es and ranges, for grates 
and fire-places, 2843 Civil Engin. 4 Arch. yr«/. VI.422/r 
As a '^stove manufacturer, I have (etc.). 2838 Penny Cyel. 
XL 219/2 A communication.. made of one or more ranges 
of iron ♦stove-piping. 2932 y. Black's Carp. 4 Build., 
Home Handier, 64 An old piece of stove-piping. 2812 
New Botanic Card, I. 20 A jjleasing variety among other 
♦stove phnts. 2842 Loudon Suburban Ilort, 19 Hotfaoujye 
plants, which may be either dr>* stove plants., or damp stove 

f ilants. 2838 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, * Stove-polish, black- 
ead. 290s Daily Chron, 13 Apr. 5/3 The blacklead and 
stove-polish businass. 2769 *i)tove-pots[seer/<rz'e;/frtfJ. 2706 
S. Sewau. Diary 27 Feb. (1879) II. 255 Passing out of the 
♦Stove-Room into the Kitchen. 2756-7 \x,Keysler's Trav, 
(1760) IV. 239 Fowls here live in the same apartment or 
stove-room with the owiers.^ 2825 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 163 
He went into a stove-room, in which sulphur, hay, S:c. were 
burning at the same time. 2840 Penny Cyel. XVIII. 473/1 
Immediately behind him is the stove-room, in which the 
moulds are ranged on shelves. 2846 Dodd BHi, Manuf. 
VI. 282 Sail-making. Besides the bleach-field there is. .a 
* stove-room in which the flax can be exposed to an}’ re- 
quired degree of temperature. 2898 Daily News j 8 June 
0/4 Bricklaying, jobbing, drains, *stove setting, &c. 2850 , 
Florist oai Pi. handsome •siove-shnih. 2786 Abercrombie 
Card. Assist, 354 The proper degree of heat.. may be de- 
terminable by a *stove thermometer. 2875 Knight Diet, 
Meeh., ^Stove-truck, a truck employed in cannon-foundries 
for moving pieces of ordnance. 1797 Encycl, Brit, (ed. 3) 
XVH, 433/2 They should be stored in a stove by the 
heat of a flue, and not in a baker’s oven or a *stove tub. 
2912 Chamb. yr/r/.Sept. 566/2 Their wives have theirduties 
in the close and *stove-ivarmed houses. 1560 Daus tr, 
Sleidarji's Comm. 164 Lookynge downe out of the *siowfie 
\v}'ndowe into the courle \’nderneth. 2680 R. L’Estrange 
Twenty Set. Colloq. Erasm. 60 The hfaster of the Inn puts 
his head out of the Stove ivindow. 

Stove* Sc, and north, [Cf. Stew sh. 3 ] A ; 
steam ; a mist rising from the ground. 

25x3 Douglas jEneis vn. Prol. 89 The callour air, .Maid 
seik warm sto\’is. Ibid. xii. Prol. 46 Moich hailsum sto\-is 
ourheildand the slak. 

stove (stoav), 0.1 Also/stoove. [f.SrovE/Al 
Cf. Du. sloven, which may be partly the source.] 
t L trans. To subject to a hot-air bath. Obs. 

14SS Sir G. Hav Gey. rrSmes \Vlis. (S.T. S.) II. 143 ! 
Quhen the man suld stove him, he sold first entre the first 
chaumer, that is calde. j 

D. To sweat (a gamecock). Also inir. ol the 
cock: To undergo sweating, Cf.SxovEr^.^ib. Ohs. i 
2632 Markham Country Coutenim. i.xix. (ed. 4)1x2 Then | 
putting in your Cocke, couer him ivith sweete strawe ^*p to j 
the top, and then lay on the^ lidde close, and there let your 
Cocke stoue and sweate till the Euening. 2686 ^Llome i 
Gentl, Recr. 11, 279/2 Each time Stove and Scour him (the 
Cock] according to the nature of his Heats, long Heats re- 
quiring longer Sto«ng, as also greater Scouring, 
i* 2 . To keep up the heat of (fire). Obs. rare~"^, | 

2500 Greene AVr'rr/cio /a/ri.(i6oo)E2b, As^lhe minerals 
of /feina stoue fire,.. so y’oung yeeres are incident to the ! 
heateofloue, 

3 . To put (plants) in a hothouse. ' I 

xSz^'Qkco'u Ess., Gardens Ts ForDecember, and lanuar}*, j 
and the Latter Part of Nouember, you must take. .Orenge- , 
Trees; Lemon-Trees; and Minles, if they be stooued Icf.r. , 
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stirredj. 1691 J. Ginsos in ArdioroUeia XII. 188 Thsse 
more nice and curious plants, that need closer keeping arc 
HI >varmer rooms, and some of them stoved when he thinks 
fit, 2832 If ham fy Midi, Gardeners* Mag, Aug. 140 Tulips, 
— Thise will, of course, be all drj-ed, cleaned, stored, and 
in their places. 

1 4 . 1 o keep (persons) in heated rooms, Obs, 

1627 Feltham Resolves l x^ii. (162S) 55 While the rich 
lye scoued in secure reposes. 2801 A Voung Autob. 6 June 
(1898) 364 Chafing weather for the country,. .and 1 am 
stoved up in this horrid place. 2802 Beddoes Hygeia v. 25 
Mistaken medical opinions,. induced phj’sictans to stove 
their patients. .iu hot, close rooms. 

6 . To dry in a stove or heated chamber ; Plant. 
to dry (ropes) in this manner to prepare them for 
t.irring. 

a 2623 Nomenctator Navalis (Harl. MS. 2301). 2664-5 
[see Stovino vbl, j 3 .). 1736 J. Lewis I. 0/ Tenet (ed. 2) 39 
Stow or Stove Ropes, to dry them in an Oven. 2794 Rig- 
gtng 4- Seamanship I. 57 Sieving is placing of white rope 
in an iron stove or oven, ..which makes the rope more 
limber. .to receive the tar. 1832 Kipping .S‘rtiV///ff.6/V^(ed. 
2) 45 Bolt ropes formerly werestoved in a stove, by the heat 
of a flue, and tarred afterwards. 19x4 A De.\ne Belfast 
A rt Gall, Aluseutn (Quarterly Notes No. 26)8 The (clay] 
pipes are then laid in the sun, if the weather permits, for 
partial drying, or stoved prerious to heating in the kiln. 

6 . To Stew (meat or vegetables). Now Sc. and 
north. 

173® Ochieriyre House Bh. (S. H. S.) 150 Dinner lambs 
head stoved. 2741 Ccntpi. Family-Piece i. «. 11$ Stove it 
well in good Gravy one Hour, and send it whole to Table. 
*747 Mrs. Glassc Cookery ii. 44 Pigeons stoved. 2867 
J. K, \^\SK\T.'^Retrosp. Artist's Life Plenty 
of potatoes stoved with the broo made an e.xcellent dinner. 

7. To fumigate with sulphur; to disinfect with 
sulphur or other fumes. 

2803 Luccock Nat. Wool 272 The well-known mode of 
stoving cloth by the fumes of sulphur. 1S44 G. Dodd Tex- 
tile Manuf. ii. 73 The cloth was first hle.ached ; the squares 
were printed by cylinder with a mordant of acetate of iron ; 
then stov’ed; then parsed through a caustic emulsion, 2925 
Blaekw. Afng. Nov’. 5S9/2 All clothing, ev’cn if issued brand- 
new on the eve of departure from a hospital in France, has 
to be stoved when it reaches English sot!. 

8 . To heat (a building) with stoves; to provide 
with stoves, rare. 

rSoS Sarah Lady Lv-tteltov Corr. (zgts) $3 Th* house | 
is so well stoved and fired it is quite a delightful tempera- 
ture. 

t stove, v.~ Se. Obs, [f. Stove ri.-] intr. Of 
smoke : To pass in clouds. 

2736 I^Irs. Calderwooo in Coliness Collect, (Maitl. Club) 
164 A long table where the carles smoak, so that, when a 
scoot passes, you see the smoak stoving out at the window’s. 
Stove (st^av), t/.3 £f. stove, pa. pple. of Stave 
t/,] trans, = Stave v, 2, 

2820 O.XLEV ymts, Exfed, N. S. Wales 27 The large boat 
had got stoved against a tree under water. 2883 Stevenson 
Treas, Isl, xx, 1 'll stove in your old blockhouse like a rum 
puncheon, /bid., Drop shooting poor se.amen, and stoving 
of their heads in while asleep. 2B94 Westm. Gaz. 7 Dec. 
5/1 And her bulwarks were stoved and wa’^hed away. 

Stove (std^uv),^/. a. Naut, £irreg, pa. pple. of 
Stave z»,] That has been * stove in 
2899 F. T, Bullen Idylls of Sea xvi. 224 One of the most 
frequent experiences in this perilous trade [whale-fishing] 
is th.at of a ‘stove’ boat. 

Stove, irreg. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Stave v. 
Stoved (st^vd), ppL n.i £f. Stove vP + -ed 
fl. Of a fire: Kept burning in a stove. Obs. 

2693 Evelyn De La Quint. Com/L Card., Direct, Melons 
Advt, 4 It is ceriain, that a Nak«i or Stov’d Fire, pent up 
wiihin the House,.. roust needs be cxlreamly Noxious and 
Pernicious to these Delicate and Tender Plants. 

2 . Of meat or vegetables : Stewed. 

2728 Rasisay Fables, Monk ^ Milleds Wife 133 The 
stov'd or ro.TSted we afford Are aft great strangers on our 
board. 2736 Mrs. Calderwood in Cel/ness Collect. (Maitl. 
Club) 149 All sorts of stewes or stoved things. 1867 J. K. 
Hunter Relrosp. Artist’s Life i. (1912) 20 She gave me my 
dinner of stoved potatoes. 

3. He-ited byastove. Also, kept in a healed room. 

280a Beddoes Hygeia v. 60 The carpeted, stuccoed, and 

stoved sitting room. <22835 M^Cvlloch Attributes (iBjq) 
HI. xliii. 147 It is no trial to bring a caged and stoved 
animal from a hot climate and then to decide that it cannot 
live out of a stove. 

4 . Dried in a stove or oven. Stoved salt : see 
quot. 1892. 

2800 Henry Epit. Chem. (iBoS) 182 The various forms 
under which it (common saltjappears, of stoved salt, fishery 
salt, bay salt, &c. arise rather from differences in the sire 
and compactness of the grain than fete,]. x8o8 H. Holland 
Agric. Cheshire in \V, H. Mar>haU ReiuRep. Agric. (1810) 

II. 93 In making the stoved, or lump salt, as it is called, the 
brine is brought to a boiling heat. 1O52 Fischam Ship- 
building III. (ed. 3) 32 It was found that the .stoved planks 
were fresher and tougher. 1880 Daily Nrzvs 28 Oct. 3/8 
Sugar.. .Sieved goods and Paris loaves rontinue firm, 2892 
Labour Commission Gloss., Stoved Salt, boiled salt drawn 
out of the pans, put into xvooden moulds, and afterw’ards 
taken into the stoves or bot-housw for the purpose of being 
thoroughly dried. All table salt is stoved salL 

Stoved,///. - Stove, Stove:! ///. 'adfs, 

2798 O'Keekfe Wild Oats 2. i, I’m as empty as a stoved 
keg. 

Stoveftil (stx/A’vful). £f. Stove sby -f -ful.j A 
quantity that fills a stove ; as much as a stove can 
contain. 

jB3,8CrZ'ilEngir..4^ArcJt. yml. I. 3S0/2 Your apparatus, 
udih rather less fuel, has thoroughly dried each siove.iun la 
ten daj’s. 


Stovel, corrupt form of Stovex. 

*5--, 1753: see Stock 2 f. 

Stoveless (st^^yles), o. £f. Stove + -LESS.] 

Having no stove. 

2S89 Advance (Chicago) Nov. 7 Their shivering women, in 
stoveles-; hoveh. 2906 2ilacm. Mag. Nov. 8 Ah, thobC stove- 
less rooms in Alilan and Brescia ! 

Sfco*ve&5 sb, Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 stovyn, 
Etovene. [OE. stojn masc. and fern. = O^.stofn 
masc.] a. A stem or trunk of a tree. b. A 
sapling, shoot from the stump of a tree. Alsojf^. 

c 1000 iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuicker 237/29 Stipes, sto^, 
c 2000 in Napier Gloss, i. 117 Surculcs, stofnas. Ibui. 1653 
Pi ogenie propaganda, mid S^trenendlicere siofne. 2293 
Acc.Exch. R.R. 5/8 m. 5 Et xlx. d. in Siouenesemptis..ad 
Galeam. <2x300 Cursor PI , 8243 Quen all was closed a-boute 
fat tre, A siluer cercle son naildhe.pat u-as (eslouenforto 
strength. 1334-5 Blount's Law Diet. (1691) s.v. Zuche, 
Concedimus dilecto \’alecto nostro Ric. dc SleJley omnes 
Zucheos aridos, qui Anglice vocantur Slovenes infra Ha}*am 
nostramdeBeskewood. (2524 1 Vr^r.Drri/xtYork^Arch^oL 
Soc.) (1. 39 To sufuciently fence all trees, sloven, and under- • 
^owih]. <x 2640 Jackson Creed xl iv. (1657) 33471*116 diffu- 
sion of life.. from the roots into the stemmes, slovens or 
branches. 27S8 \V. H. Marshall Yorks. II. 356 Stoven, 
a bhoot of a tree, 1822 Clare Vill.Minstr. II. 176 How 
sweet to be thus nestling deep in bought, Upon an ashen 
sloven pillowing me. 2854 Baker Northawpt.Gloss., 
A7<7r'r«,a stump, either growing or put into the ground as a 
post. 1896 J, K. Snowden Web of Weaver v, It w’as 
strangely ordered that my happiness and my shame should 
grow on one stoven (stock, or stem). 

Stoven (stou'v’n), fipl. a. [irreg. pa. pple. of 
Stave v.] = Stove fpl. a. 

2892-3 Froude Leci.Couuc. Trent v\. (1896) i4oTIiesands 
were littered W’ith drowned bodies, stoven casks, and shat- 
tered boxes. 2900 W. S, Davis Friend of Caesar xWi. 258 
It was madness to embark on the stov'cn craft. 

StoTe-pipe. 

1 . Each of the pipes by which hot air is conveyed 
in a ‘stove ’ or hothouse. 

2699 Evelvn A'af. Hort. (ed. 9) 263 [The plants] as they 
are placed nearer, or farther from the Noses of the Stove, 
pipes, enjoy the several CHmats and Degrees of Warmth 
wiiich shall be found most, .agreeable to them. 

2 . A metal pipe attached to a stove to carry off 
the smoke. 

2858 Lardner Hemd-ik. Nat. P/ul. 273 If a stove pips be 
obsei^’sd ascending through a room, it will be easy to show 
that (etc.). xSSx C, Besson Inpiacnu Mag. Feb. 276 He., 
finally clutched at the stove-pipe to sa>’e himself [falling]. 
2896 Kimsc.S’f&'rH.rraj, ThreeSealers 18 II was the sealer 
Northern . With a stovepipe stuck from a starboard 

port. Ibid. 26 A stovepipe seen through the closing mist, It 
shows like a four-inch gun. 2898 ‘Merrisian’ Rodetis 
Comer i. 3 A shop, .where anciect pieces of stove-pipe and 
a few fire-irons are exposed for sale. 

attrib, 2882 U.S. Rep. free. Met. 627 The pipes are., 
jointed together in stove-pipe fashion. 

3 . collog. or slattg. a. (Originally U.Si) A tall 
hat of cylindrical shape, a * top hat*, * chimney- 
pot Also stove-pipe hat. 

2851 Illnstr. Lend. News 27 SepL 395/2 Every male who 
wears the present stove-pipe section ncad-gear. 2837 J. D. 
Corthwick 'Pfiree^ J 'rs. California xxU. 3^3 Here and there 
some forlorn indiridual exhibited himself in a black coat and 
sto>’e-pipe hat. 1833 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius x, His 
serN’ant arrayed him in the purple and stove-pipe of the 
higher civilization. 2886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 429 The 
brimless black velvet * stove-pipe ’ hats worn by ihe girls on 
Sundays. 1902 J. F. Ruslinc European Days «5- Ways 319 
Derby and slouch hats, and sack coats, instead of ‘stove, 
pipes ’ and Prince Alberts, 
b. pi. Trousers. 

1863 B. Brierlev C/ire». B ar'cr/eio 147 Their caU’cs were 
..bidden betwixt the seams ofthe more modern 'stovepipes* 
(trousers) 

Stover (stou’vai), sb\ Now dial. Also C-'i 
stoover, stouver, Btower. £Aphetic variant of 
Estover,] 

•i* 1 . The provision of food (for persons or animals) 
necessary’ for a journey or a sojourn. Obs, 

23.. Seuyn Sag, (W.) 2606 Thai. .fond hire that night 
stouer, And left here alone. 13., A'. 1666, Anon was 

.. Y-charged mony a selcouih beste, Oiifauns, and eke 
camailes, With armure, and eke ritailes ; . . Assen and muyh’n, 
with heore stoveris. cx330/4r//L 4- il/rr/. 7612 For wonder- 
liche hai weren blihe Of )>e ei^tte &: stouers,_pat J>ai brou^t, 
ho pauteners. a i^zoSir Tristr, 2149 Aschip 
lille. Mine harp to play me >are, Stouer >’nou5 to wille lo 
kepe me, son 50a S.'ire. 

2 . •}• a. gen. 'Winter food for cattle. Obs. 

2537 Tusser joo Points Hush, xxxrii, If b.'U'ne rome mxH 
serue, lay thy stoouer vp dr>’e, and ecbc kinde of strawe, by 
hitselfe let it He. 1563-^3 Foxe A. h M. 271/1 He plowed 
vp the fieldes, that there should no stouer be found to «rue 
their horses. 2567 Golding Ovids Met. V. (2593) Darne 
Ceres., made comeand stover soft to grow' upon Iii^^rouno. 

*577 Harrison England i. xiii. 38/1 
of our lowe meddowes is. .not so 

forrage as }"* higher meades be. 2578 Timme . j 

22. ,89 Nonh.Jiad much 

nronidinfv «ouer and oroulnder for bcasics the 


that the blade therot yeeiaca gow Tnrnhle- 

horses. 1620 SHAKS.yrr«A'r' 

Mounlaines, where hue nibhng os /v/r-<»/A 

thetchd with Stouer, them to keepe. 2 _ , m ' ■j-q 

ttTcnotnCbalf. c.’x.i!.(.b 7 S >,?4 Thc..!«prav.d.nt 
o Ahe o,v„^ fiat /W 

them [sc. cattlej in winter, nor [etc]. 2657 S. Purciias 
%if^dns. iiS ^V^ercas gloomy cold and close weather, 
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thuts them in and saves stover. 1674 Rav^". fr E. C. IVords, 
Sioveri Fodder for cattel, as hay, straw or the like, AVx. 

Jiff, 1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xvi. v. 56 Gathering 
together certalnc forage and stoover (as it were) for to feed 
his mind [L. quasi pabulum animo ..conquirens}. 

"b. spec. In various applications according to 
locality : Hay made from clover ; broken straw, 
etc. from the threshing-floor; stnbble, (Seeqnots.) 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst, Affric. 276 Slaver, Straw. 1733 W. 
Ellis Chillern Vale Farm, 84 A good Crop of Peas, or 
other Stover in great Quantities has been taken off. Ibid. 
381 These Creatures are of prodigious Service in converting 
Stover to one of the best of Dungs. 1763 Museum Rust. 
(ed. 2) I. 191 NeUlier is the haulm so good, as it will not 
serve for stover for our cattle in the winter. 1787 W. H. 
^Iarshall E. Norfolk II. 389 Slaver, a general term for 
the different species of fodder arising from thrashed com, 
whether it be .straw, chaff, or ‘colder', 1788^ — Yorks. 

II. 45 The stover (that is, the pulls and points of the 
[rape-J straw broken off in thra.sbing) is as acceptable to 
them [sc. cattle] as hay. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk lYords, 
Siuva or Slaver, clover made into hay. 1840 Jrnl, A’. 
Affric, Sac. 1, nr. 255 The land, not producing then stover 
sufficient to keep any stock worth mentioning. 1854 Miss 
Baker Norikampt. Gloss., Slaver, or Siurver, haulm, 
stubble; the second mowing or growth of clover. 1883 C, 
Wilson in Har/er's Moff. Jan. 271/2 ‘rhc., annual yield of 
corn stover in its \’arious forms is not less than 120,000,000 
tons. 1889 Hissev Tour in Phaeton 140 At Woodbridge 
v/e observ'ed..the notice ‘Stover sold here'. 
i“3. Used fur: ? Reeds. (Cf. quot. 1622 in 2 a.) 
1621 Markham They louc also.. Fcnncs,,,ouer- 

growne with tall and long rushes, reads, seges,slQuer, or any 
other kinde of Couert. 2638 W. Lisle lieliodorus 1. 7 Where 
tV ouer.flouds of Nile Fall int* a Dale vnmeatly midward 
deepe, Though ni^h the banks to muddy fen it creepe. Tliis 
Stouer breeefi, which some for pMture take. 2895 E. AngL 
Gloss., Stiver or Slaver marsh litter or marsh stuff. 

stover (stoj-vai), j -^.2 [f. Stove + 

One who stoves. 

cz6oo in Rep. MSS.Ld. Middtcton[x%\\\ 169 [Rules to be 
observed by miners in the coalpits.) This is our master's 
comandment that all you stovers of the felld shalle make 
your just account unto your undermen cverye nowne and 
every nyght what you have gett and sould. 2832 Ti!ACKRA!I 
EJJeeis Arts etc. on Health 58 The Stovers of Woollen 
Articles are also exposed to the evolution of sulphurous | 
vapour. 2833 Ure^ Philos. Mauuf. 400 The stover.*;, in | 
bleach-works and print-works, hang thc:r cloth in tempera* | 
lures much above Fabr. 2861 Internal. Exhib. 1862, ] 
Alph, Lists Trades 39 Stovers. 2902 Brit. Med, Jml. 15 ! 
Feb.3So/i HaitingOpcrattves...ProofersxncIuding‘siovers*’ i 
..and ‘steamers'. ! 

t Sto'ver, V. Obs. [? f. Stover intr. ? To 
stand up like stubble, to bristle up. 

J633 Ford Love's Sacrif, ii. i, Beard be confin’d to neat* 
nesse, that no haire May stouer to pricke my mistris Up. 

Stoving (stffa'vig), vhl. sh. [f. Stove 
-IKG I.] The action of Stove vA in various senses. 1 
2456 Sir G, Hay Cazu Princes Wks. (S,T.S.) II. 143 Efler 
the sieving and bathing, men suld sytt on faire bynkis on 
thai herberis. 2664-5 Pe*vs Diary 13 Feb., We had good 
di^ourse touching sioveing and making of cables. 2676 
[title) Practical and Short Discourse of Stovingand Bathing. 
284s G. Dodd Bri/.Manuf. Scr. v. 73 Conversion of gyle into 
vinegar... This processor acelification is technically called 
‘stoving*. /6id.i6$ Hal*making.. .After another ‘sieving ' 
by which the spirit is evaporated [etc.]. i85a C, O’Neill 
Diet, Calico Printinffqj‘2 Ageing; known also as Stoving 
or Hanging. The operation of closing printed or mor* 
danted goods to the action of the air. Formerly the ageing 
or hanging rooms were kept hot by flues or steam pipes, 
whence called stoves, a name which they still retain in some 
pliu:^ though heat may not be used. 2882 Crookes Dyeing 
d* Tissue-Printing 4 Wool is bleached by the action of the 
fumes of burning sulphur... This process is generally known 
as ‘stoving*. 
b, attrib. 

2456 Sir G. Hay Gov. Princes ^Vks. (S.T.S.) II. 143 Efter 
the sesoac of ilke bathing and stoving lime. 2686 Blomc 
Genii, Recr,\\,vjq(s Take them [Cocks] out of the Stoving- 
Baskets, and. .put them into the Pens. 2879 CasselCs Techn, 
Educ. IV. 338/2 The gases having done their work here, are 
earned off by the flues into the stoving-room, where they are 
made to do duty a second time in drying the salt. 

Stow, sbA Obs. exc. dial, (sense 3). Forms : i 
BtSWf 3 -stouwe, Stowe, 4 steowe, stou, 9 dial. 
stow. [OE. slihv fern. = OFris. slS, ON. *sla U\ 
eldstS fireplace OTetrt. *st 5 wo f. *std- (staA ; see 
Stakd &.] 

1 . = Place sb. in various senses ; a place on the 
surface of the earth or in space ; occas. a place 
in a book or writing. Cf. Erdikgstow, 

The word sundves in the names of many towns and vil- 
lages, sometime separately, as Stow in Hunts, Stowe in 
Northamptonshire, Stow-on-tbe-Wold ; more frequently as 
the terminal element, as in CHiepstow. 

Beowulf \yjz Nis haet heoru stow. c833 iELFRED Boeih, 
xxxiii. I 5 ]>u eart ge wes, lad jeow, jjc s:o stow 

oe se weg to li^o. aiijs Coll, Horn. 219 For wan hi beoS 
jjuss ieweffe me scci sigge, an oSrestowe. e xzco Tritu Coll. 
Horn. 207 He haue5..gon..seldere henne he sholde to his 
chircbe, and toocJre bolie stowen. c 2205 Lay. 2209 Makian 
ich wile on Hne nome imeren ane stowe. ?<2i30o Shires 
England 5 in O, E. Misc,, pe breadeof Enele londe is ^eo 
hundred myle brod from Dew'yes steowe to Doueran. a 2310 
in Wright LyrieP. xxx\'.g8 On stou ase thou slode,..Thou 
restest the under rode. 

2. (See qnot.) rare^^. 

CX440 Pramp. Parv. 478/1 Stowe, streythe passage be* 
twyx ij. wallys or hedgys, intercapedo. 

3 . dial. (See qnot.) 

2856 Morton Cycl. Agric. IL 726/1 Slow or Tray. (Lin- 
colns.), a sheep-hurdle. 


Stow (stffo), Mining, Also 7-9 stowe, 9 
stoe. [App. a sing, form evolved from Stowce 
( to which the first qnot. may belong).] 
f 1 . = Stowce. Obs, 

1 2550 in Petlus Fodinae Reg. (1670) And if any Gentle- 
man or other man have any Ground lying in the Mine called 
The Kings Field of the Mine, they shall keep them lawfully 
with Stows and Timber. 2653 Manlove Lead-Mines 5 
{E.D.S.) They may makecrosscs, holes, and set their Stowes, 
Sink Shafts, build Lodges, Cottages, or Coes. az65z Fuller 
Worthies, Derby. (1662) 229 He that stealeth Oar twice, is 
fined, and the third time struck through hU liand with a 
Knife unto the haft into the Stow, and is there to stand un- 
til death, or loose himself by cutting off his hand. 2681 T. 
Houghton Rara Avis in Terra Gloss. (E.D.S.) Slows, 
seven pieces of wood . .fastened with pins of wood together ; 
two are called soul-trees; two, stow.hlades; two, hang- 
benches; and a .spindle; these stow's give a miner, or any 
person that owns them, as good right to a mecr or meets of 
ground (so that every mcer have a pair of slows set on them) 
as a deed of conveyance doth to any purchaser. 2836 R. 
Furness /1 1. Poet. Wks. (1858) 233 Then would he 
dress a helm, ..Makestows, and keep the heavy hours alive. 
1 2 . A nick in the ' stow-blade *. Obs, 

2832 Toprisc Manlave's Customs Lead Mines G]o*s. yi,f\ 
They have a nick in the top like an arrow’s head, called a 
stow. 

3 . Corob. stow-fork = Stow-blade. 

2824 Mander Derhysh. MinePs Gloss. 6S In the Wapen* 
take of Wirksworth they [the Stoces] contain seven pieces of 
wood, viz. two Sole-trees, two Hang Benches, two Stoc-forks, 
and one Spindle. 

Stow (sitfu), shA Ohs. cxc. techn. Forms: 6-8 
stowe, 7 Etough, 7- stow. [Variant of Stove 
1 1 . In various senses of Stove sb."^ : A hot-air 
bath; a heated room or chamber; a hothouse for 
plants ; a closed fireplace. Obs. 

In quot. X509 the spelling stouis is prob. merely an ex- 
ample of the UTiting of w for v in Sc, and has no phonetic 
significance. 

[1599 Sc. Acts fas. VI (18x6) IV. 187/2 Fcwall..isalrcddie 
fcrocht to ane grit decay ivithin the boundisof realmeby 

the cxccsslue spending, .hairof for laik of the formes of killi's, 
stowls.and furncssiscftcrmentionaie.] 26i4MARi:iiAMC//tfrt/ 
4 Good llusb. lu i. 1x4 To set Hens in the winter time in 
Stowes or ouensisof no vse with vsincngland. 2627 Hake- 
wiLL/i/i?/. (1630)399 They could neither cate nordnnkc vn* 
Icssc theyhad first bathed or had sweat In a stougb. 2652-62 
Hevlin Cosmogr. l (16S2) 245 To keep the heat of their 
Sto>vsfrom going out, or any cold from coming in. 2655 
Hartlio Ref. Silk-worm 30 lohn Tradeskin.., by the ad- 
vantage of putting his Trce<, and other Plants into a warm 
house in winter or a stow, nurses up those things faire and 
fragrant, which would without that help eillier dye or be 
dwarft. 1713 pETiVEB xnPhit. TVtfwr. XXyill, 21S 'ITie 
Dutchess of Beaufort shewed me this [plant] in her Stows at 
Badmington. 2721 Mortwer Hush. II, 267 Commit them 
early to tbelr shelter, where they may inlirely be preserv’d 
from the Frost; you may give them a gentle Stow, and 
attemper the Air witha Fire of Charcoal during the extream 
[ rigour of the Winter. 1730 Inventory D. BotteC s Goods 
\ (1732) 18 A small Stow and Fender. 2732 Inventory T. 

Warren's Goods (1732) 32 One Cupboard, 2 Stowes. 

' 2 . Tin-plate making. (Sec quot* 1S75,) 

I 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1753 A range of rectangular cast-iron 
pots is set over a fire-flue in an apartment called the stow, 
2875 Kniciit D/ct. Mcch, 2413 Stow, a raised structure con- 
taining the furnace and set of pots used in ibe manufacture 
of tin-plate. 

Sfcow, Sc. dial. Also stove ; for other 
forms see Eitg, Dial. Diet. s.v. Slave, [f. Stow 

1 , The stump of a tree or shrub. 

2774 Hutchinson Hist. Cnmb. (1794) I, 202 The bottoms, 
or stoves, of some cf ibe trees, ..which appeared to be then 
lately cut down. 

2 , A thick slice (of cheese). 

2715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. if, xx, A kebbuck s>T3 .. 
pat on the sheaf, In stous that day. 

Stow (stffu), vA Pa. t. and pa. pple, stowed 
(stffud). Forms: 4 stau, staw, stew, stouwe, 
stue, sty we, 4-7 stowe, 5 stou, stowyn, 6 stoe, 
7 stoaw, stooe, 4- stow. Pa. pple, 4 i-stewid, 
7 stoad. [f. Stow jA.i Cf. IIestow v. 

OE. appears to have one example, slouui^an (=s ^stdwian) 
‘reicntare ' (Corpus Gt, 0725); but the meaning of the lemma 
is obscure, and the vb. recorded from the 24tb c. onwards Is 
prob, an independent formation.] 

1 1 . trans. To place ; lo put in a certain place, 
position, or situation. Obs, 

23. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 113 Whehcr }»ay wem worJ?y» oJ>cr 
wers, wet wem \>zy stowed. Ibid. 352, & when 5e am staued, 
slyfly stekez yow ^rinne. Ibid. 3^ AI wer stawed stoken, 
as be sieiicn wolde. 2362 Lancl. P, PL A. v, 39 Leste be 
kyng and his counseil jor comunes apeire, And beo stiward 
in cure stude til ^e be stouwet \v.Tr, stewed, stuede^^stuyd, 
stj'wed, stowed] bctcrc. czyj\ Chaucer Troylus xii. 2272 
(MS. Gg.) And far bou.,riast holpm berc 1 Jikly was to 
steru3'n And me ben I-stevrid [other MSS. bistow'cd] in so 
hi a plase. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 277 Tullius 
..seib b^t Socrates, .eleped philosofie fromhevene inlo erbe, 
and stowed \X..eollocavi(\ philosofiein cilees. c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. Stowyn, or cowebe to-gedyr, loco, eotloco. 2535 
Phaer ASfteid lu (2558) Fij, And capiiue children stode, 
and iremblyng wUes in long aray Were stowed about and 
wept. 2592 \Yarner Alb. Eng. viii, xli. (1612) 298 His eie 
had stoed her in his heart. 2593 Shaks. Liter. 219 Hll sable 
Night, .in her vaultie prison, jtowes the date. 

refi. 2594 IL Carew Tasso (z8Si) 10 Part campt abroad, 
part them in circuit stowe. Another part within Tortosa lay. 

b. To lodge, quarter, find room for (persons). 
Now only in derogatory sense (after 3), 

2604 Smaks. Oth.i. ii. 62 Oh thou foule ITieefe, Where 
hast thou slow’d my Daughter? 2607 Rowlands Diogines 
Lanih. Cx b. If thou hast roome to stooe him in thy Tunne, 


He will be rc.ady both to goe and runne. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Thevenot's Tray. i. 277 There they lodge as well as they 
can, some having Uttlc Rooms made of wood, to which they 
go up by Ladders, and are stowed three or four together in 
one. 2707 Prior Satire upon the Poets •jli You’ve no Friend 
left, but trusting Landlady, Who stows you on hard Truckle, 
Garret high. 2739 ‘ C. Dodd ' Ch, Hist. Eng. II. 170/2 She 
stowed her children in a pair of panniers, and so proceeded 
on her journey. 2759 Robertson /// r/. Scot. II. viii. 47Mrs. 
Beatrix Rutbven was brought,. as one of their gentlewomen, 
into the court in the evening, and stowed in a chamber pre- 
pared for her by tljc queen's direction. 2760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qnal. (i8c^) IV. 130 The coaches came, and Harry 
assisted. .in carrying. .ana gently stowing the maimed and 
wounded into some of them. 2788 Wrsley Jrnl. 8 July, 
We were much dlstrest at Rotheram for want of room, ihe 
rain driving us into the hoa^e. However we stowed in it 
as many as we possibly could. 2821 Scott Kenilw. xxxi, 
I will but see him stowed, and be back with you presently, 
t 2. To invest (money) ; to apply (money or 
goods) to a particular purpose ; to spend. (Cf. 
Bestow v. 5, 5 b.) Obs. 

Sometimes written *siow, as if short for bestow, 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 478/1 Stowyn, or waryn, or besellyn, 
as men don moneye or cnaffer, comm u/a. x6x6 R.C. Times 
Whistle 2544 If thou dost flow In thy frank guiftes, and thy 
golde freely stow. The principall will make thy pennance 
ebbe. 26x7 Fletcher Pro!., Remember, yc’ar 

all venturers; and in this Play How many twelve-pences ye 
have 'stow'd this day. 2742 Young Nt. Th. vm, 7 And yet 
Lorenro still affects the world; There, stows his treasure. 
1762 Gentl. Mag. XXXII. 287/1 When you stows eighteen 
pence in cakes & beer, To treat that dirty trollup, Mall 
Kosevear. 

3. J'o place in a receptacle to be stored or kept 
in reserve. + Rarely with up. 

2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) iir To stou up his 
suerd in his furrell. ci^86 C’tcss Pembroke Ps. xlix. v, 
Death in the piit his carrion foods doth stow. 1596 Srenser 
F. Q. iv. vii. 6 His neathcr lip tvas. .like a wide deepe poke 
..In which he wont the rclickcs of his feast And cruell 
spoylc, which he had spard, to stow. 2602 R. Johnson 
Kingd. «5* Cotttnnv. (1603J 224 It was fiercclie assaulted, and 
as valiantlydcfended, vntil the fire began to take hold vpon 
the bulwarke wherein their prouision of gunpowder w£^ 
stowed. 2683[R. North] Discourse Fish ^ Fish-ponds-xPi. 
(1713) 62 Some use to put up Fish in Baskets or Hampers for 
Carriage, stowing them with Grass between. 2706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 53 He's soon equipped for his 
Journey, for he stows all hi.s Baggage in bis rockets. 2720 
OzELL Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. ix. 51 [That they] had brought 
home not only their Purses fill’d with Gold and Silver, but 
had likewise sto'v’d it in lo Pots and Vessells. 2B62 Calver- 
LKV Verses^ Transl. (cd. 2)64, 1. .Place'neath my bead the 
havre-sac Which 1 have stowed my little all in. 2874 
SvMOSDS Sk. Italy ^ Greece (xSgS) I. xx. 33 Raftered lofts to 
stow ibc hay. ^1877 Five Yrs. Penal Scrv.\\u 246^She’d 
smug a whole piece of silk and stow it under her petticoats. 

absot. 2824 Scott Redganntlet ch. xv, The Aliller, or old 
Pecl-the-Causeway, wdll tell you where to .stow, 

b. jocularly. To find room for (a quantity of 
foorl). 

1833 L. RiTcmf WanJ.ly Loire Weare still filled with 
curiosity ..to knowhow they contrive to stow all they eat, 

4. Naut. To place (cargo) in proper orderin the 
hold or other receptacles in a ship ; also, lo store 
(provisions, etc.) between decks. 

Fossiblj' influenced by the (etymologically unconnected) 
Du. stouwen in the same sense. 

2555 Instil. Gentl. E vj, Ptolomye.. caused all thys golde 
and 4ilucr,,to bee put into cerlayne shippes.., and or* 
deyned that boles sboulde be made in the bottoms of the 
sayde vessels wherin he bad stowed him selfe and the mony. 
2598 Florio. Siipare,.,Pi.\so to presse downe hard, to stowe 
as merchandise is in a ship. 2627 CArr. Smith Sen Crain. 
vii. 33 Stowage or to stow, is to put the goods in Howie in 
order. 2633 T. James Voy, 74 There stowd we a But of 
Wine also. 2644 Manwayrinc Seamans Diet. X03 To 
Stowe, is to put any goods in Howld (in order, for else we 
say it is not slowed, but lyes in howld) also we call it 
stowing betweene the Decks of [read if] any ^o<^s or 
victuals be placed in order upon the Decks ; but it is not 
used in this kind to small things as to a Chest or the like. 
i66t Godolphin View Admir. yKrrW. Inirod. [ash]. He 
may not over.charge or over-lade his Ship, nor stowe Goods 
above her birth-mnrla’ iqz^VovEOdyss. 11.439 nieGodd^ 
shov'd the vessel from the shores And stow’d within its 
womb the naval stores. 2743 Bulkeley& Cummins Voy. S. 
Seas 3 Here we employ’d most of our Time in geltingaboard 
Water, and stowing our dry Provisions between Decks. 2748 
AnsoiCs Voy. ii. x. 241 They take on board a much greater 
quantity of water than can be stowed between decks,, .yet 
.even a three months store of water could never ^ stowed 
in a ship so loaded. 2800 Coleridge Wallenstein x. vii, I 
am but the ship in which bis hopes were stow’d. 2821 
Shelley Boat on Serchio 74 Stow the eatables in the aft 
locker. 2845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 1 1. 134 Goods 
stoived upon the decla 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1. v. 651 
llte human cargoes were stowed dose in the bolds of small 
vessels. 2883 Brett in Law Times Rep. (1S84) XLIX. 
768/2 Part of the timber which was stowed on the deck was 
jettisoned by the captain of the vessel. 

"b. To fasten dotvn (persons) under the hatches 
for confinement or safety. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev, 11. iv. E 2 b, Antonio’s bride, 
pure heart, defam’d, and stoad Vnder the hatches of ob- 
scuring earth. x6io Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 230 TTie Marrineis 
all vnder hatches stowed. 2622 Fletcher Sea-Voy. u h 
Mast. Clap this woman under hatches.. For heaven's sake 
stoaw this woman. 2644 Winthrop Hist. New Eng. (1826) 
II. J92 They.. had stowed the lady and her people under 
hatches. 

c. To put (guns, oars, furniture, etc.) in the 
proper receptacles on board. 

C259S Cart. Wyatt Dudley's Voy. (Hakt Soc.) 58 [He] 
caused bis leiftenant..to commaunde the gunners to make 
residie all such great peeces of ordinance as weare not 
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alheadie dismounted and stowed. 1596 Savilk LihellSp, 
Z»rj24 AsforiheOares.,theyhadstocd ihetna^anie their 
Sbippes.^ 1700 Dkyoes Fables^ Ceyx ff Alcyone 107 Some 
stow ilieir Oars or stop the leaky Sides. 1726 Swift Gul/i^ 
z’cr t. 'Tti, I took out jny other cables, which were stowed in 
one of the ships. 1857 C. Griddle in Merc, Marine Mo^. 
08 jS) V, 8 {They) stowed the anchors 1867 Smvth Sailor's 
If ora-ck.^ Stozving^ Hananocks^ placing (hem in a neat and 
symmetrical order in the hammock-netting. 

d. To furl (a sail), 

1644 Manwavrinc Seamans Did, 103 Also the placing 
and laying of the top-sailes in the top, is called Stowing the 
top-sailes, 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine if. (17S0), Dedans^ 
when expressed of the sails, imports furled or slowed. 1823 
W. ScoRKSDY yml, 302 We close-reefed the top-sails, and 
stowed the courses. 1836 hfARRYAT Pirate i, The men 
were.. stowing away the forctopmast-siaysail. 2885 Lady 
Brassey The Trades 465, 8 a.m.— S towed foresatb.. lo p.m, 
♦—Stowed topgallant sail. 

e. To slozu dozvn ; to put down into a vessers 
hold ; in quot., to yield (a certain quantity) to be 
stowed down. 

1850 Scoresby CheevePs IVhalent, Adv. xii, C1S3S) 178 
That whale slowed us down eighty-five barrels of oil. 

f. Of a ship: To have stowage-room for: to 
hold. ? Ohs, 

16x5 E. S. Briiaines Buss in Arber En^, Gamer III. 63s 
The Buss can conveniently stow at once but 34 Last of 
Caske. 1617 Fletcher Mad Dover '\\\ i, Shall thy black 
Bark those guilty spirits stow That I ill themselves for lo%'e ? 
1645 WiNTHROP Hist, Neitj Eng. (1826) 11. 240 He enter- 
tained as many as his ship could stow, 

5. a. Naut, I’o fill (the hold of a ship, etc.) 
with cargo ; to load (a ship). Also, to fit up (a 
ship), supply with necessaries. 

1692 Capt. Smith’s Seamati’s Gram, i, xvi. ?8 Stovjtug 
the Hold, is when they take goods into the Hold. 1703 La 
Honfan*s F vy.H. A trier. 1. 127 Upon that occasion I repeated 
my Presents; in compensation of which my Pirogues were 
stow*d with Beef as full as they could hold. 1755 Macens 
Insurances II. x6 If.. a Master overloads his Ship or stows 
it unskilful. 184s Encycl. Metrofi, VI. 383/1 This officer is 
directed.. to obtain the most correct information be can of 
the manner in which the hold was stowed when she was 
last in commis>ion. x8s6 Kane Ant. Expi. I. xix. 234, 

I find upon my return the brig so stowed and refitted that 
four days would prepare us for sea, 

b. iransj. To fill (a receptacle), to pack (J'ttll, 
closd) with things or persons ; to crowd with con- 
tents. 

17x0 C. Shaowell Fair Quaker Deal i. i. 15 [A s-ailor 
speaks.] Pshaw, who would not stand all this, to have their 
upper and lower Teer well Slow'd with Flip? 1758 Wesley 
yml, IX Oct., The House was stowed as full as possible, 
but still many were constrained to stand without. 1785 
Bustfs To iK Simpson 24 Ye Enbrugh Gentry ! The (ythe 
o* what ye waste at cartes Wad slow’d hts [Ferguson’s] 
pantry 1 18x5 Scott Guy M, xxxix. The la\vyer afterwards 
compared Ids mind to the mpaztne of a pawnbroker, stowed 
with goods of every description, but [etej. 18x7 Coleridge 
Biogr. Lit. IL 207 The passage boat. .was stowed close 
with all people of all nations. 1849 Copples Green Hand 
ill. (1856) 33 The window (of the sliop] was stowed full of 
cakes of cavendish, twists of negrohead, and coils of pigtail. 
1850 R. G. CuMMiNO Hunteds Life S. A/r. (1902) sx/x The 
morning was spent in stowing the waggons, greasing the 
wheels, (etc.]. 

6 . Stow away. a. irans. To remove and store 
until required ; to put (a thing) away in a secret 
or not readily accessible place, or where it will bs 
out of the way ; occas. to put or lodge (a person) 
in out-of-lhe-way quarters, or in a place of con- 
cealment ; jocttlarly, to ‘ pnt out of sight', * dispose 
of eat up (quantities of food), 

*795 Vancouver Agric. Essex 23 Successive hoeings (of 
the carrots] will cost about four pounds per acre; and 
gathering, lopping, tailing, and stowing a>vay, vrill be about 
four pounds per acre more. 2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. 
Passion «5* Prine. vi, He was ’stowed away ' in a manner 
perfectly suitable, as the chambermaid thought, to the 
condition of an outside passenger.. who.. carried his own 
portmanteau up stairs. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderpiit 
I 1 'X'he bales of merchandize which could not be stowed 
away before dark. 1847 C. Bronte fane Eyre v, At 
the guard returned; once more I was sloivcd au-ay m the 
coach. 1857 Dofferis Lett. H igh Lat. viL Ced. 3] 133 NVe had 
some difficulty about stowing away the legs of a tall pbil^ 
sopher. i 86 sLivincstone 2 <iw^«; \ni. i6g They. .eat till it 
becomes phyrically impossible for them to stow away any 
more, a i88x A. Barratt Phys. Meiempiric (1SS3) 253 On 
the spiritual theory, past ideas.. must be imagined to be 
stowed away in some fashion, to exist all the time till they 
happen to be wanted. 1883 Chitty in Law Times’ Rep. 
LIU. 83/2 The plate. .is now stowed away in the strong 
room ofa bank. ^ i-i. r 

refl, 1849 Copples Green Hand xi. (1856) 114 1 hen i 
shins aloft up a tree, where I stowed m>“self away till noon. 

b. itiir, for rejl. To conceal oneself on board a 
ship, to be a Stowaw.-^y. 

1870 Stevenson Ess, Traz’., Amateur Emigrant {1905) 
62 He had now made up his mind to slow away. jpzS 
Daily Citron, 3 Feb., They escaped and reached Gibraltar 
on a steamer on which they had slowed away. 

+ 7. slatig. a. intr. To cease speaking, 'shut 
up*. Obs, b. irans. To desist from. 

1567 Harman Cai'cat (1869) 84 Stow j'ou, holde your 
peace. 1676 Coles, Stow your whids, c[antingl, speak 
warily, a X700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Stoev, >*ou 
said enough. 1795 Grose's Did. Vulgar T, (ed. 3), S^w j 
you, be silent, or hold your p-ace. 1806 Naval Chjvn. X > . j 
18 A sailor.. bawled. .for tnose aloft to stow their jabber, 
18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v.. To any buMne«ss, 
emplojment, or mode of life, is the same as to stash it, &c. 
Ibid., Stow, stow it, or staw-Jciking, an intimation from a 
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thief to his pall, to desist from what he is about. 1838 
Dickens O, Twist xv, 'Stow that gammon,’ interposed the 
robber, impaiienily. 1857 ‘ Ducange Anclicus ' Vulgar 
Fongne 20 Stow your mag, hold your tongue. L[ozv\ Life. 
2855 H. Hilly ars fe Burtons xxxm, 'Stow larks, 

Jimmy, ’said theconstable. x^2*0uida’ Under Two Flags 

{1890) 391 ‘Stow that, sir,* cried Rake, vehemently. 
1884 Henley & Stevenson Adm. Guinea m. iL (1892) 232 
Peiv. Stow your gab (seizing his wrist). 
fS. Obscure or uncertain senses : a. ? To bring 
to a stand ; b. ?To arrest, imprison. Obs. 

a. c 1440 Promp, /’tfrr.478/1 Stowyn, or charyn ageyneLI 
cowpyn, idem quod Stoppyn. 

b. c 1450 Cov. Myst., IVom. Adultery (1841) 2x7 AceU‘ 
snior. Stow that harlot sum crthelj* \yy^t...yifvettis. ^iff 
any man stow me thi'? nj'th, I xal hym 3evc a dedly wownde. 
154^ Gardiner Declar. foye 15 Ye crye stowe the thefe, 
to hyde j^otir selfe with (he noj-se. 16x4 R. Tailor Hog 

lost Peart II. C 3 b. My lord and father hath put them 
all to the bastinado twice this morning already; not a wa^’t- 
ing woman but has been stowed ifaith. 

9. Comb, stow-board Mining (see quots,) ; 
stoTV-doTra, the action of stowing down (cargo) ; 
that which is stowed down (see 4 e); stow-master, 
a man in charge of the stowing of a boat \ stow*- 
road, fitow-wood (see quots.). 

i85x Greenwell CoaLtrade Terms, Norihmnb. Durh, 
S3 *Stozy.board, a board driven for convenience of stowage. 
x86a Mining Gloss., Nesocastte Terms 64 Stowbord, a place 
into which rubbish is put. 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal* 
snining 243 StozoLuard, a board or heading in which debris 
is stowed. 1857 P, CoujUKOUN Oarsman's Guide 22 One 
(man] should do the cooking;, .anotheract as *slow-mastcr. 
x835 J. Barrowman 5*r. Mining Terms 6$ *Stoxu road, an 
abandoned road in which debris is stowed. 1846 A. Young 
Nant. DicL 324 *StoW‘Wood, billets of wood used as chocks 
for steadying casks in a vessel's hold. 

StOW^ Now only Sc, and dial. Also 7 
stowe, 7-9 stoo ; for other forms see Eng. Dial. 
Diet, s.v. Siove. [The various dialectal pronun- 
ciations— stau in Suffolk, st/7v in Cumberland, sU7 
in Sc — seem to point to a ME. *stuven, f. *stuf 
a. ON. sttif-r, stump. (The mod. dial. Stow sb.^, 
however, is f. the verb.) Cf, ON. styfa to cut off.] 
irans. To crop, cut close; esp. to cut off (ears), 
crop the ears of (a sheep) ; to lop off the branches 
of (a tree), or the leaves of (a plant) ; to trim (a 
hedge) ; to cut (a cheese) down to the rind, 

XSX^ Douccas jEneis vi. viti. 41 Half hedis spuljeit, of 
stowit hts eris tuay. 15.. Lynoesay \Satyre 1939J in Ban^ 
(Hunter. Club) 503 Quhae devill maid 3*ow a 
geniillmann wald nocht stow (1602 cut] your lu^gis ? x6oo 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa vi. 27X TTiey will slow the palme- 
trees also to the very stocks. j6j8 W. Lawson Orek. fy 
Card, (1623I XS If you use to stowe or top your tree too 
much . .such a Tande of stowing is a kinde of smothering, or 
choaking the sap. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 80 Yow 
are neaver to carry a lambe but by the forelegges,..and in 
stowingeof them yow are.. to double tlie care eaven and 
to cucte of the toppes as rownde os 3’ow can without fork- 
xn|;e. 169X Ray-V. C, Words 70 Stood*, Cropt: Sheep are 
said to be stoo'd whose Ears are cropt, and Men who wear 
their Hair very short. X712 J. Jasif^ tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 173 By cutting the Palisade donm to four or five 
Foot high, or by slowing it close with the Hedging-BilL 
a 1774 bERCUssoN Rising of Session Poems (1845) 28 After 
their yokin, I wat weel, They 'll stoo the kebbuck to the 
heel. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlix, A drunken Jacobite 
laird wished for a Bothwell-Brigg whig, that *be might 
stow the lugs out of bis bead. x8»8 — Rob Riyxxxiv, 

I wad stow Che tongue out o the head o’ ony o’ them that 
suld presume to s.ay ower again ony speech held wV roe in 
their prcNcnce; 18*3 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Stow, rhym- 
ing to now. To cut the boughs of a pollard tree close to 
the head, a 1846 Roocer Poems^ (1897) xoo They pu’d 
their ain fruit, and they stoo’d their ain kail. 2903 Ik'esL 
morld. Gaz. 27 June 5/2 Came astray, in March, rough ewe 
. .stowed near ear, no other marks. 

t Stow, vji Minijxg. Obs. [f. Sxow sb.^J (/‘ans. 
To supply with stows. Also absoL 
? 1530 in Petlus Fodinx Reg. (1670) 93 Al'^o by the old 
Custom Miners ought to have Wood of the Kings Wood to 
stow and limber their Groves under the Earth and above. 
Ibid. 93 A man may go home and fetch bis Tools to work 
iviih, and 'i'imber to stow ivitb. . 
t Stow, ini. Also stOTvo. A call addressed to 
a hasvk by a falconer to make it come (o his fist. 

0x520 Skelton Magnyf, 968 Stowe, byrde, stowe, stowe ! 

It is best I fede royhawke now. — - Ware the Hauke7^ 
'Ike fauconer.,cr>-^, Stow, stow, stow! 2575 Turberv. 
Faulconrie 182 Make them come from it (the perchj to your 
fist eytherraijcb or little, wiib calling and chirping to them, 
saying; Towe, Towe, or Stowe, Stowe, as Falconers \se, 
and when they come feed them. 2622 Bkathwait Nat. 
Embnssie etc. 250 But stow bird stow. See now the game’s 
a fooic. 1S47 Haluwell (citing Gent. Rec. ii. sB). 

StowSiljle (sipa'ab'l), a, [f. Stow t/.i + -ABiiE.] 
Capable of being stowed. 

x6xo FoLKrNCHA.M Feudigri \,dCu. jg A blackish moulde 
which is light,. .mellow, of moderate warmth, not stoHahle 
in the primer continenu 1^5 Stocqurler Hondbk, Brit. 
India (iSm) 84 Besides being more easily stowable in a 
cabin.., they [nr. portmanteaus] can bear a good deal 01 
tumbling a^ut in holds and baggage-rooms. 

Stowadore, dbs. form of Stevedore. 

Stowage (stpo'^ 3 ). Also 4 stoauago, stouw- 
age, 6-7 stoage, 8 stowidge. [f. Stow v.^-h 
-AGE. First in Anglo-Lalia fonn sicrwaginm. Cfi 
Du. stouzvage, 5tuwagel\ 

1- I’he action or operation of i«towing cargo on 
board ship, or goods in a warehouse, etc. j 

(1352 Exeh, Acc. Q. R- 20 no. 27 (Publ. Rec. Office) De j 
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pro portagio xxvj. dice’ pellium bourn. .de navi usque 
in domum Southantonie, ct de xijd. prostouuag’ eonindem 
(r/rj ibidem in eadem domo.] 1390 Earl Derby's Exped. 
(Ckimden) 22 Et per manus eiusdem pro strycage et stouw- 
agexij doliorum vini et floure, xs.vjd. 01513 Fabyan 
Chron. vii, (1811) 391 By meanes of the sayd marchauntes 
straungers, it was at this day brought to passe that they 
myght byre to them houses for to dwell in, and for stowage 
of theyr wares. 1586 Acts Privy Council (1897) XIV. 217 
Certaine ccllers and stoarehouses built of late on (he cliftes 
and sea^coast for the stoage of pilcbardes. 1594 J. Davys 
Seamads Seer. ii. (1607) 16 Being an instrument portable, 
of easie stowage. 1626 Cait. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 5 
The quarter Maisters hath the charge of the hold for stow- 
age, rommageing, and trimming the shippe. 2733 W. Elus 
Chillern 4- Vale Farm. 252 Even here they can’t enjoy a 
Cellar for the Stowage of their Liquors. 2784 J. King 
Cook’s 3rd Voy. VI. V. Ill, 294 On Wednesday we had 
finished the stowage of the holds. 2840 R. H. Dana 
Mast iii, The mate.. has the charge of the sto^^'age, safe- 
keeping, and delivery of the cargo. 1855 Dickfns Mut. Fr. 
XI. i, From his early childhood up, his mind had been a place 
of mechanical stowage. 2883 Manch. Exam. 6 Nov. 5/4 
Board of Trade officers. .will supervise the loading, stow- 
age and general equipment of the vessels. 2891 Lazu Rep., 
Weekly Notes 6i/x The goods were stolen during the stow- 
age after they were on board by one of the .stevedores’ 
men. 2907 ‘ Q.* (Quiller-C^uch) Poison Isl. xi, The coach- 
man . .anon breaking off to direct the stowage of a parcel. 

irausf. {jocular.) 2833 M. Scott Tom Crir^le xvi, A 
large dish of scalding..hasty pudding., with which Wagtail 
was in the habit of commencing his stowage at breakfast. 

b. Manner in which the contents of a ship are 
stowed. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine {tjZo), Stowage, the general 
disposition of the several materials contained in a ship’s 
hold, with regard to their figure, magnitude, or solidity. 
2855 Arnould Marine Insur. iii. i, (ed. 5) II. 667 The 
casks however had not shifted their places, m other words, 
‘the stowage was not damaged’. 28S7 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. s, v. Siozvage, Owners and masters are legally 
liable to the losses by had stowage or deficient dunnage. 

+ 2. A duty levied on goods stowed. Obs. 

[1434 in H. Swinden Gi. Yarmouth (1772) 56 note, Selslti 
fuerunt de..alia custuma vocaia stowagio,videlicei,duobus 
denariis de quolibet pondere dolil cujuscunqne mercandise 
. .in portu predicto posite seu stowate enpiendis.] 

3. The condition or process of being slowed or 
placed in a receptacle. 

16x2 Shaks. Cymb, i, vi. 293 Tis Plate of rare deuice, and 
Jewels Of rich and exquisite forme. -And I am something 
curious, being strange 'xo haue them in safe stowage. 1856 
KaneW^c/Zc Expt, I, XV. 181 By one in the morning we 
bad our discarded excess of pemmlcan and the boat once 
more in stowage, 

b- The condition of being closely filled or packed. 
2825 Hone EveryAay Bk. 1. 43B Clouds of tobacco-smoke 
. .declare the full stowage of each npartmenU 

4, Room or accommodation for stowing any- 
thing ; internal capacity of a warehouse ora recep- 
tacle of any kind. 

Acts Privy Couneit (1890) 11, 466 Though he had 
not convenient stowage for the same [vytayls].^ 2579 Pen* 
TON Guiceiard. 11. (1599) 544 ’Ihey approched^ it %'nder the 
beoefite of a ca»ke or vessel] of wood., within which was 
stowage for 300 men, xSiz Booley IVtUxn Hacray Ann. 
Bodl, Libr. (1890) 406 There must.. be very great want of 
conueyance & stoivage for Bookes. 2622 Fletcher Bog- 
gards Bush iv. i, When by your leave. .We could have 
stoage for a little cloth, Or a few wines. 2634 W. Wood 
Nnv Eng. Prosp. (1865) 58 Yet being a heavy commodity, 
and taking but a little stoage, it is cheaper to carry such 
coniniodilies out of England. 2655 Fuller Hist, Camb. 

366 His industrious minde had vast sloagefor words. 3703 
La Hontan’s Voy. N. Amer. I. 26 But those [canoes] of a 
larger size will easily afford stowage for fourteen Persons. 
zyafi Anson's Voy. 11. x. 247'The small stowage necessary 
for the .silver, 28x7-8 Cobbett Resid, U.S. (1822) 164 He 
must lay in his store lof poiatoes] at the beginning of winter. 
..And, where b he to find stowage? He has no caves. 
1869 Daily Nezvs 13 July, The ordinary amount of 700 tons, 
which is the stowage of both the Norihumberland and 
Agincourt. 18^ Welcii^ Text Bk. Naval Archil, ii. aS 
This is more important in ships of moderate dimensions 
having relatively large stowage in the upper bunkers, 
b. joctilarly. Lapaciiy for food. 

2651 Biccs A’eitf r 282 To wish that he had cot., 
crammed the stowage of his body so much, a 2716 South 
Serm. (1744) VlII. 8 What were all the fasts. .of the late 
Reformers, but the forbearing of dinners? that is, the en- 
larging the stowage, and the redoubling the appetite, for 
a larger sapper? 1810 Scott Leg. btontrose vi, *1 have 
still some stowage left for beef and bannocks,' said the 
Captain. 

5. A place in tYhicb something is stowed. 

a 1642 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4* Mon. (1642) 409 must 
be a supply of soules for men to be borne, eitwr by 
creating of new scales, or by assuming them already created, 
as out of a Promptuarj', Hcposltory, or some Siowa« ot 

soules. 1641 Milton 53 Thej' may as well 

for Nunneries, that they may have some conveniMtstowag 

for their withered daughters. *7 *°C*S«adwei.l A 

rick Pur^e] ^v:th this Purse of Gold f ^ VJ-! 
of a fair hundred Guineas, tBoS , sto'waces 

III.3H Malta and Gibralter s.ould be con«n ont 

for such reoruits. 1848 rr»/. R.^grtc. Jor. ’';f-n,e 
room under the stowage or coohns-room. /t-rd. me 
floor of the stowage. 

b. A receptacle for stowing cargo. <:i,„,.ried 

i8ie Pntorrre’r Diet, dfoefr/e ltd. Burney) 5.s. 5/enn*<f, 

A inched in -Mr. Dickenson s patent iron 5tou a.es 

6. That with which a ves^I is or is to be stowed. 

rr, Sen-Ver, I. 1. Let . the Ship sinck or 

sr^Sme^; we ba nefe better luck. When we ha sneb stoage 
L lhSe trinkets with us. These s»c« sm-breeders. ipS 
Ik)OT?yrr> Culais t. Wks. 1799 H. 3=9. 1 tuuit lake t other 
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trip to the port, for jour stowage. 1823 Lamb Elia^ Old 
Margate Hoy^ Not many rich, not many wise, or learned, 
composed at that time the common stowage of a Margate 
packet. 

7 . ATintn^, (See quot.) 

18S6 J. Uarrowman Sc, Mining Terms 65 Stoiunge, or 
stowingy in longwall, the space from which the mineral has 
been extracted and which has been filled with debris. 

8. attrib.y as stowage capacity^ hottse^ space ; 
stowage goods (see quot.) ; stowage room, (/z) 
space for stowing goods ; (^) a room in which 
hops are placed after drying. 

1871 Ronitedge's Ev, Boy's Ann. Apr. 248 Her ^stowage 
capacity was not over 100 ton'?. 1863 A. Young Naitt, Diet. 
395 *Stenvage goods, those which usually pay freight ac- 
cording to their bullc. 1547 Privy Council (1890) H. 
466 Tne furnisshing and coverj’ng of the *stowage houses. 
1763 W, Rouerts Nat. Hist. Florida 64 To make •stowage- 
room for the corn of the new year. x8oS R, W, Dickson 
Tract. Agric. II. 754 An adjoining room constructed for 
the purpose, which is called the stowage room. 1844 
Dickens Mari. Chuz. xvi, The more ample stow'nge-room 
he liad for dollars. 1890 W, T. Gordon Foundry It is 
almost impossible to realize tne ’stowage space of one of 
these huge liners. 

Stowaway (stoa’aw^i). [f. vbl. phrase stow 
away : see Stow vX 6.] A person who Iiides in a 
ship in order to escape payment of passage-money, 
to get to sea unobserved, or to escape by stealth 
from a country. 

iSsiAnu, Reg. 191 He had been seized as ,a * stow*away *. 
1885 American XI. 78 Forty-scvcn stowaways were found 
in the hold of one vessel. 

+ Stow-ball, Obs. Also 7 stopball, stoball, 
8tob-ball, stobball. [Of obscure origin. 

Commonly identified with Stool-ball; but the games 
appear to have been very dissimilar, and the corruption of 
stool-ball into stoball^ stobball seems hardly probable. Pos- 
sibly the first clement may be Stod sb.. denoting the club 
or 'staff*,] 

An outdoor ball-game commonly played in the 
16-17 c. (see quots.). atlrib. 

1634 Ahp. Lauds Visit, in 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. 144/1 This whole churchyard is made a receptacle for all 
yale persons to spend their lime in stopball, and such lyke 
rcCTeacions. CX640 J. Sm\th /fund. BerAeley {18Z5) 10 The 
large and level! playnes.,m the vale of this hundred. .doe 
witnes the inbrcddelight, that IxJth gentry, yeomanry, rasc.nl- 
lity, boyes and children, doe take in a game called iitobalt 
..And not a sonneof mine, but at 7, w.ns furnished with his 
double stoball staves, and a gamslcr therafter. *679 Locke 
in I.a 1 . KingX^(i83o) 1.248 Ihe sports of England, which, 
perhaps, a curious stranger would be glad to see, are.. shoot- 
ing in the long-bow and stob-ball, in Tcthiil Fields, a z686 
Audrey Hist, /PrV/i(t847) 117 Stobball. play is pecu- 
liar to North Wilts, North Gloucestershire, and a liiile part 
of Somerset near Bath. They smite a ball, stuffed very 
hard with qu'.lls and covered with soale leather, with a 
staffe, commonly made of withy, about 3 (feet] and a halfe 
long. . .A slobbalUball is of about four inches diameter, and 
as bard as a stone. ^ *694 E. Chasioerlayke Pres. tit. Eng. 
111. vii. 463 The Citizens and Peasants have. .Skittles or 
Nine-pins Shovcl-bo.ird, ^ Slow-ball, Goffe, (etc.]. i8oi 
Strutt Sports Past. ir. iii. 82 A pastime called Stow-ball 
is frequently mentioned by the writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which, I presume, was a species of 
goff, at least it appears to have been played with the same 
kind of ball. 1907 F. W. Hackwood Old Eng, Sports 144 
In the English modification of Goff, the club employed v.'as 
not unlike the bandy-stick... In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries this game was also known as Stow-ball. 
b. A ball used in this game. 

1678 Littlttton Lat-Eng. Dict.f Paganica,..z. goff-ball, 
a stow-ball, stuffed with feathers. 

Stow-blade. Miniug. Also stoblado, [f. 
Stow sbX] Each of two upright pieces of wood, 
afoot in length, connected at the top with the sole- 
trees of a stow or stowce. 

i 63 x (see Stow sb.^ 1]. X747 Hooson MinePs Diet. K i, 
Two Irons. .are put into each end of the Turnlrce, and run 
in the Slots of the Sioblades. 1851 Tapping Manlove’s 
Customs Lead Mines Gloss. 33/1 Two upright pieces of 
wood called stow.blades, about one foot long, (etc.]. 

Show-boah. local. [Of obscure origin ; peril, 
an alteration of St.\ll-boat, from association with 
Stow vX Cf. Stow-ni:t. 

This view^ains some support from the formsf/tfr^a/ri'm^, 
siorbatln^ guTn in the Eng. Dial. Diet, .ns the Suffolk pro- 
nundztion o( * Stoiu-boaiingf (i) dredging up stone at sea 
for making Roman cement (Kent); (2) fishing for sprats 
(Suff.).' But the final / in stall^ is normally dropped only 
in northern and north midland dialects.) 

A kind of boat used in fishing for sprats. Also 
atlrib. Hence Stowboating vbl, sb. 

1833 Rep. Set. Comm. Brit, Channel Fisheries 11 The 
Stow'boat Fishery, or Catching of Sprats for Manure. Jbid.^ 
■Ihere are at present from^ 400 to 500 Boats engaged in 
Stow-boaling on the Kentish Coast only. Ibid. 58 How 
-many men are there on brard the slow-boals? 1883 St, 
James s Gaz. 21 Dec. 6/1 ^It is to the stow-boats..lhat the 
"London i>oor owe their chief supply of these valuable little 
fish. 

Stowbornes, obs, form of Stdbbobnkess. 
StowcO (sttfus). Mining. Also 7 stose, 8-9 
stoce, 9 stowss. See also Stow sb.^ [Of obscure 
^origin; possibly a contraction of stothesy pi. of 
siothcy Stooth.] sing, and pi, . A kind of windlass 
for drawing up ore ; in Derbyshire, a special form 
of this apparatus ; also, a model of this, intended 
not for working, but to comply with the old law 
-which provides that the presence of an owner's 


' stowce ' on a mining tract secures his right of 
possession. Hence Stowce v,^ iratis.y to mark (a 
' meer ' of ground) with ‘ a pair of stowces*. 

1664 in Tapping Manlove*s Customs Lead Mines (1851) 
Gloss. 33 if there be any miner. .that has any grove or 
meer of ground in the mines, he or they shall keep the same 
in lawful possession both stosed and yoked,, .we mean one 
pair of stoses and one yoking of timber in all men's sight. 
1747 Hooson MintPs Diet. F a, In the High Peak the 
Cro^s and Stake holds Possession, but while a Man may 
go home to fetch Ids small Stoce's to set-on it. x8os Mawi: 
jdin. Derbysh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Stonvccs, [si] drawing- 
stowce, a small windlass, /bid., Stoiwes, pieces of wood 
of particular forms and constructions placed togclher, by 
which the possession of mines is marked ; a pair of stowces 
possess a mear of ground. 1824 Mander Derbysh,^ Miner's 
Gloss, 63 Stoce. First. Under this bead Is described the 
^liners drawing Stoce, also the Stoce of Pretence or Pos- 
session. Ibid, 60 The Storing is placing the Stoce on the 
surface of the land under which the Mine lies, by the 
Miners, to denote how far tlirir title extends. 1829 Glover's 
Hist. Derby 1 . 75 Small models of stowses..can»e in use, 
as the means of keeping possession. 1851 Tapping Man- 
love's Customs Lead Mines Gloss. 33/1 Stoive as Stcnvse, 
or, as sometimes called, a Possession or Slowse 0/ Pretence, 
is a machine which formerly w.as the only apparatus for 
drawing up the ore in tubs from the mine. It is constructed 
of seven pieces of timber, [etc.]. Afid-Verh'sh. Gloss., 
Sioarces, a frame to support a wooden roller, in the process 
onieavingorhoistingby hand ; Niddjcrdale). X883GRESLEY 
Gloss. Coal-mining 243 Stowses, a windlass or wallow. 

Stowe, pa. t. (pi.) of Sty v. 

Stowed (stand), ppl. a. [f. Stow v.^ + -ED ^.] 
In senses of the vb.; also J/atnarf-rtiway (Stow z/.i 6). 
f By Fairfax used for: Having a position in space, 

1674 N. tAinrAK Bulh 4- Selv. St That unto a stowsom- 
ness or local respect hetwccti two stowed brings, 'tis not 
only needful they should be both bulky;.. but (etc.). 1753 

Chambers' Cyel. S\ipp\. s.v, Roussin, A strong well knit, 
well stowed horse. 1856 J. W. Palmer Up 4- Daivn Irra- 
•tvaddi 219 (Cent.) We pointed to the white rolls of stowed 
hammocks in the nettings. 

Stowell, obs. form of Stool. 

Stower (stau'Si), shX Obs. exc, dial. Forms : 
4 sture, 4*-5 store, 4-5, 9 stoure, 5 staure, 
stoiuT©, 5-9 stowro, 6 stoowra, stowir, 6-9 
Stour, S stowr, 7- stower. [a. ON, staur~r, 
slake.] 

1 . A stake, hedge-stake ; a pale ; a pole, post. 
Slowcr^aitdXdattb X « wattle and daub (sec ILVUB 
sb .^ ) + -V/fi'/' and stower {stoui ^ : see Stick shX si c. 

1371 in J'abrie Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 355 Uni 
homini aniputanti stoures..pro parietibus domorum..per 
diem, 4 d. 1374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 238 
Dormannes giystcs ct ettam stures cum pertinenciis pro 
mediis parictibus in dietts cameris .sub et supra. ^2375 Se. 
Leg. Saints xix. {.Christopher) 224 pane m his hand lie 
liynt his store. Durham Ace. (Surtees) 302 

Pro sLiurcs emptis pro sliepehekkys apud le Holme, 16 d. 
r X420 Avow. Arth. vii, Butte sclte my head opon .a store, 
Butte giffe he fiacy 30 alle fawre. CX440 Alphabet o/Tales 
258 He gatt hym a stowre, & gncwvppon |>e lone end & 
made it sbai^c with his tethe, & hrusiid hym sclfe evy’n 
thnigh herwilh. 2462-3 in Finchale Priory Charters etc. 
(Surtees) p.ccclv, Et in stowrj’s et virgis emptis pro codem, 
xvj'. 2^x3 Douglas Hlneis ix. vHi. 149 Apon a .•ipcyr, Or 
heicb sting or stour of the fyr trc. 2674 Ray N. C. Words 
45 A St(rvre,..z hedge-stake. 2702 Statist. Acc. Scot. II, 
36 Pock'iict fishing. .is performed by fixing stakes or stours 
(as they are called) in the sand. 1798 Sporting Mag, XII, 
j 66 Cut from thcncc a certain numberof stakes and slowcrs, 

2 . Each of the upright staves in the side of a 
jvagon. 

2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 35 Wee sendc worde to 
the wright to come and see that the axle-trees and fclfes of 
ilic waincs bee sowndc..and likewise to puUc in slowers 
wheareany are wanlingc. 2692 Ray A' C. Words (cd, 2)70. 

3 . A rung of a ladder. 

2674 Ray H. C. Words 45 Siowro, a round of a ladder. 

4 . A punt-pole. 

2777 in C. W, Hatfield Hist. Hotices Doncaster (1866) I. 

! ZQ4 Five men, with long 'stowers* and boat hooks were 
placed at St. hlary’s. 2822 Bewick Mem. ii. (1862) iS Wc 
I then set to work with a * boat-siower ’ to push it (a piece of 
ice) off shore. 1839 Line. Citron. 16 Nov. (E.D.D.), De- 
ceased had hold of the stower, and pushed the boat off. 

6, Naut. (See quot.) 

2863 A. Young Naxti, D/c/,449 IFra/w-s/zy^Wrung-staff, 
or * Dwang-staff', also called a Slower, or 'rwisling-.siaff, a 
sort of stout billet of tough wood tapetedat the ends so as to 
go into the ring of the wrain-bolt for the purpose of setting- 
to the planks. 

Stower (stdu'oj), sbX Also dial, stowyor, [f. 
Stow v."^ + -er 1.] One who stows ; one who stows 
a ship, a stevedore; one of a fishing crew whose 
work is to stow the net ; a miner whose work is to 
pack up stone. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11. (2780), Arrimeur, a 
slower, 2867 SsnTw SailoPs Word-bk, s-v. Stowage, The 
; slower seldom consults the specialities of the vessel’s con. 

I struction.^ 2886 AVTt»r<rj//c DtfrTy CArtr/t. 23 Nov. (E.D.D.), 

I 'J'be packing is done by a class of men called Mowers. 2892 
P, H, Emerson Son of Fens vii. 64 Go down into the net. 
room where the stowyer get it and stow it up. 290$ Dundee 
Advertiser 28 May, A Lochee woman,, .wife of a stower 
residing in South Road. 

t Stower, V. [f. Stower irans. To 

fence with stakes; “iinlr, to fix slakes# Hence 
Stowerin^ vbl. sb. (in qaots, attribl). 

• c 2555 R. 'I'rouchton in Arehseologia XXII 1 . 23 A Comon 
wateryng place ther called Hedg^yke, late stowered for 
Catall to drynke at. Ibid., I , .asked of hyme howe he liked 
the newe stowered watcr^mg place, 2557-8 in R, W. Gould- 


ing Louth Old Corpor. Rec. (1891) 309 It. for dT hundreth 
of tray nailles & dl c of stowring nailles, ij^. 2611-32 
Knaresb. Wills (Surtees) II. 34 One stowering womble. 

Stower : see iiTouB, Stover sb. 

Stowf(f )e,Stowidge,obs. ff. Stove, Stowage. 
Stowin(e, obs. Sc. pa, pple. of Steal v. 
Stowing (st(?a*in), vbl. sb.^ Also 5 Sc. stollin. 
[f. Stow + 

1 . The action of the verb in various senses. 

c x4i^o Promp. Parv. 478/1 Siowynge, or yn dede puttynge 
[7\r. in stede putlingcj hcacio, cottocacio. Ibid,, S(t)ow- 
wynge, or a-gcync cowpynge or chargynge [t'.rr-.charynge, 
stowyngc or ageync chasinge], obsistencia, resistencia. 
1467 Sc. Acts Jos. Ill (1814) II, 87 That na merchandis 
gudis be revin nor J?;)ilt witli vnrcsonabel 5?lollin. 1619 in 
Foster Eng. Factories India (im 6) 137 They l«g,.‘that 
good regard also be had unto tne qualitie, packingc, and 
stowinge of all the comodiiies j’ou j-.end 1835 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Astley's, Then pa drilled the boys, and directed 
j ihestovring away of their pocket-handkerchiefs. 2900 F.'J*. 
Bullkn With Christ at Sea xiH. 260 My first duty v/as to 
superintend the slowing of the cargo. 

2 . cotur. (See quot.) 

2860 MiningGtoss., Newcastle Terms (i\Stowing,t\Md\'^ 
put into old workings to fill them up. 

3 . Comb. 

1883 Pall ATall Gaz. 30 Aug. ix/i 'J'here will be a stowing 
room for 20 ions of provirions. 1896 Daily News 29 Mar, 
/6 The coal bunkers will have a stowing capacity of nine 
undred tons. 

t stowing, vbl. sb." Obs. [f. Stow v.- + -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the verb ; lopping of trees. 

2618 W. Lawson Ne^vOrch, 4- Gard.(x623) Sucha kinde 

of stowing is a kinde of smothering, or choaking the sap. 

2 . concr, in pi. (See quot.) Sc, 

27B8 PjCKEN Poems 63 O’ meals ait-parritch was the best. 
Or stowins, e’en right poorly drest. Ibid. C)Ioss., Stowins, 
small cuttings taken from young green.s. 

Stowk(e, Stowle/ obs. ff. Stock, Stole sb.-, 
Stool, 

StowU, obs. form of Stool. 

Stowmpo, obs. Sc. form of Stump. 

Stown(e : see Steal v., Stouk v., Stound shX 
Stownd(e, obs. forms of Stound sb.^ 
Stow*-net. [See Stow-boat, and cf. Stall 
NET.] A kind of net used in fishing for sprats. 

2872 Echo 15 Dec., 'Phe vessels engaged in the fishing are 
called stow-boate, and the nets used stow-nets. 2883 
Fishenes Exhib, Catal, 3 'J hc gigantic funnel-shaped stow- 

net, by which thousands of tons of sprats arc caught. 

Stow'Xilins, adv. Sc, AlsostowUns, stowen- 
lins (see Eng, Dial. Diet,'), [f, stown = Stole.v 
ppl. <r. +-LING -li.v(g)s.] By stealth; secretly.^ 
2786 Burns Halloween x, Rob, stownlins, pric'd her bonie 

mou. 

Stowp(e, obs, forms of Stoop, Stoup. 

Stowr(e : see Store, Stour, Stower sb,'^ 
StowBD, variant of Stowce. 

+ Stow'some, a- nonce<vd, [f. Stow vX + 
-SOME.] Having position in space, licncefstow- 
oomcncss. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bttlk 4 Selv, 77 It lo%es its stowsomness 
or location, ibid, 81 We_ have taken aw.ny all stowsom 
mcdlings. Hid. 82 There is room between, but no roomlhy 
or .stowsom respect. 

Stowt(e, Stowth : see Stout, Stoutii. 
Stowyn, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Steal v. 

Stox, obs. pi. of Stock sbX 
Stoydel, obs. form of Studdle. 

Stoyle, Btoyll, obs. forms of Stole shX 
t Stoyne, v. Obs, [var. of Stony v. ; the form 
has not been satisfactorily accounted for. Cf. 
astoyned var. of Astonied ppl, a."] a. irans. To 
stun with a blow or with a shock of amazement, 
fear, and the like. Chiefly /arr. b. iulr. To be 
stunned. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy 7431 Ector, for )•€ stilhe stroke stoynyt 
no ihyng. c 2450 Cai*crave S. Rath. ProL 109 j e preest is 
sloyned as ihow he turned wer. New ioyc, new thowtebad 
he than J»ere I Ibid. 2837 Thei scy hir rcsons and hirgrete 
cuydens NVhIchesloyned theclerkis alle iho ben there. 2460 
— Chron. (Rolls) 12^ 'I'hcre cam a wind, and brast thedorcs 
ope with sweeh a violens that thei stoyned on the walle. 
2555 PnAER PEneid 11. (1558) Fij, I stojmyd, and my heare 
wstood, my mouth for fearc was fast. 2563 Sackvilli: In- 
duct. Mirr. Alag, xxxiv, Next sawe we Dread al Iremblyng 
)iow he shooke, . . Stoynde and amazde at his o wne shade for 
dreed. 

Hence f Stoyning vhl, sb. 

2594 Carew Tasso(i88i) 44 So by your fame to fright, and 
stoyning brought Are Realmes about. 

Stoype, Ctoyr, obs. Sc. ff. Stoup, Store. 
Stoytene, obs. Sc, var. Studding (sail). 
Stoythe, obs. variant of Stooth. 

14 . . Nom. in Wr.-Woleker 735/9 Hec stipa, a stoythe. 
Stra, Sc. and north, form of Straw. 

Strabery, variant of Strawberry'. 

Strabism (str^'biz’m). Also 7 strabisme. 
[Anglicized form of Strabismus. Cf. F. slrabismel\ 

« Strabismus. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Strabism..^hz squlntness in the 
eyes. 2658 PiiiLLirs, Strabisme, a looking a squint. 2662 
Co'-TAA. Hist. Ani/n.pr Alin. 417 The strabisme, or squint- 
iiesse, caused, by evil conformation, cu'siome, or disease. 
275s Johnson, Strabism, a .squinting ; act of looking asquint. 
1774 Gounsvi. Nat. Hist. (1824) 1 . xxix. 238 Hence proceeds 
that awkward look which is known by the name of strabism. 
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1807 Med» yml. XVI I. ^26 Perfectly formed eyes have little 
inducement to wander into habits of strabism. X914 Con- 
iewp, Rev^ Apr. 50^ Some Spanish critics have lately atiri* 
buted tjie defects in his [LI Greco’s] drawing to strabism 
and astigmatism. 

Straliismal (strabi-zmal), a. Path. [f. Stra- 
bismus + -AL.] = Strabismic a. 

1891 Century Did, 1898 Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Hence Strabi'smally adv,, sqnintingly. 

1893 E. Saltus Afadam Sapphira 120 Jkfrs. Snaith..eyed 
him strabUmally, then. .addressed the floor. 
Strabismic (strabi’zmik), a. Path, [f.SxRA- 
BISM-US + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or affected by 
strabismus. 

2873 H. H. Walton Dis. Eye 383 Strabismic vision. 
Hence Strabi'smicala., sufferingfromstrabismns. 

x856 Athenxum 20 Jan. 92/3 When strabismical sta*is* 
ticians number the peeresses who find daily solace in gin- 
palaces. 1889 Science 10 May 364/3 Should a child be born 
with, .a strabismit^l eye, or distorted limbs, he is accepted 
as a healer of coming generations. 

Strabismometer (striirbizmp-mftaj). [f. 
Strabism-us + -(o)meter.] An instrument for mea- 
suring the degree of strabismus. 

x 859 Lancet 27 Nov. 733/1 Mr. Zachariah Laurence’s stra- 
bismometer. .consists of an ivory plate moulded to the con- 
formation of the lower lid. 1876 Dunclison Med, Lex, 
Hence StraJ'bismo'xuetry, the act or practice of 
measuring the degree of strabismus. 

1&39 Syd. Soe, Lex, 

II Strabismus (strabi'zmos). Path, [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. <rT/>ai 3 icr;idr, f. (JTpa^l^dv to squint, f. 
GTpa^QS squinting (whence L. strabus in the same 
sense.] An affection of the eyes in which the axes 
of yision cannot be coincidently directed to the 
same object ; squinting, a squint. 

Convergent or internal strabismus a turning inward of 
the eyes, Cross-kyk; divergent or extentat strabismus, a 
turning outwards of one or both eyes. 

x68^ Blancarefs Ph"s, Diet., Strabismus, Squinting, is 
occasioned by the Relaxation, Contraction, Distorsion, too 
great Length, or too great Shortness of the Mu-scles which 
move the Eye. 1771 Encyct, Brit. III. i5S/x A Strabismus, 
commonly cmled squinting. 1846 F. BRJTTANtr..^/«^/T/*.e;/^’.f 
Man. Qper, Surg. 2g4For external strabismus, aflap of the in- 
ternal portion of the conjunctiva is removed. 1884 T. Cryakt 
PracUSurg, (ed. 4) 1. 409 Convergent strabismus is the most 
common of alh /ifi/.4iaDivergentsirabismus..isoftenthe 
result of myopia, 

b. ^. Perversity of infellecCual perception. 

x8.uH. Rogers Ess, ti86o) III, ixi His prejudices have 

wholly clouded his common sense, or produced an incurable 
strabismus of intellect, x8^6 tbid. (1874) I, iv. 198 Anyone 
..not afflicted with polemical strabismus, would as soon 
affirm that [etc.]. x83i E. Cairo Ess. Lit. fy Philos. {\Zcfi) 
I. x93 A view which supposes man to be afflicted with a kind 
of intellectual strabismus, so that he can never see with 
one of his mental eyes without shutting the other. 

c. attrib. 

x864jCtf««^ 17 Dec, 689/2 The Strabismus operation made 
easy. X87S Knicut Did, Mech,, Strabismus-forceps, a 
straight or curved pinchers . for holding the muscles to be 
divided in correcting strabismus. 187S T, Bryant 
Surg, (1884) 4** Strabismus book. Strabismas scissors. 

Strabometer (strabp*mAaj). lL strata^ (see 
next) + -METE :.] — Strabismometer. 

X87S Knight Did. Meek, 1876 Dunclison Med, Lex. 
Hence Strabometry = Stbabismometry. 

1900 Lancet 13 Jan, 104/1 Professor Edmund Landolt of 
Paris. .considers that there are three methods of measuring 
the amount of deviation orstr.abomeirj’; 

Strabotomy (slrabp'tomi). Path, [ad.F.j/ra- 
botomie (mod.L, strabotomid)^ f. strabo- taken as 
comb, form of Strabismus: see -tomy,] The 
operation of dividing one or more of the muscles of 
the eye as a remedy for strabismus. 
x8S7 Dunclison Med. Lex, 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Strabotome (str^’b^toum), a knife used 
in the operation of strabotomy. 

1873 Knight Did. Meeh, x888 CasselVs Eneycl. Did. 
i*Stra‘brod. north. £f.j/r^x, north, f. Straw + 
Bbod A wooden pin used in fastening thatch. 

X335^ Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 529 In xxv® de 
Strabrod. X372-3 Fittchale Priory Charters etc, (Suriees) 

S lxxxvil, Scholnaile, stanbrodd, strabrodd, [etc.]. x8|7 

ALLiWEi.r., Sirabrods, the wooden pins or stobs used xn 
fastening thntch to the roof ofa building. 

Strao, ol;s pa. t. of Strike v. 

)| stracebiao (strakr-m?). Also Strachino. [It. 
stracchino adj. and sb., designating ' an excellent 
and very soft kind of cheese/.] Stracchino cheese^ 
a variety of cheese made in the north ofltaly. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. .Cent, Countrits 503 The atmo- 

sphere of this place is saturated with the odour of stracchino 
cneese, the village being crowded with manufactories of it. 
It is softer than cream cheese, and the ^tasie is better than 
the smell, which is rank and oppressive.^ *857 Dicxf.ns 
Dorrit 1. i, He gets. .white bread, strachino cheese, and 
good wine by it. 1880 Eticycl, Brit. Xlll. 45®/*- 
Staracho, Straelile : see Stretch, Strauchle. 
StracM; see Straight and Stretch v. 

Straoh:, obs. form of Stbake sb. 

Stract, a, Ohs, exc. dial. Also 8 strackt, 9 
struck. [Aphetic f. Distract <z.] = Distract 

fpl, a, 4, Distracted///, a. 5. 

1593 R. Ber.sard tr. Terence, Adeiphos iv. £1. He came 
afterwards as one stract and besides bimselfe. CZ746 
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J. Collier Vieau Latte, Dial, (1770) 28 On neaw I’r so 
^^ckt woode, Pr arronly moydert. x8x8 R. Wilbraham 
Uiesk, Oloss.yStrad, adj., abbreviation of detracted. 1877 
L. Leigh Chesh, Gloss,, s. v. Strack, * Lave the poor wench 
alone— 00 s slrack, oi tell ye;* 

Strad (stiEed). collog. Short for Stradivarios. 

1884 H AWEis Atusicnl Life 111. L 218 The exquisite sweet- 
ness and freshness of the Dolphin ‘Strad,* excited most 
admiration. 1908 Daily Netvsvy Feb. yThe trade in Siiads 
is confined to a very few dealers. 

Strad, obs. pa. t. ol Stride v. 
Stra^daniedirical, a, rare. [f. It. strada 
Stueet sb , ; see -mltuy.] Of or pertaining to the 
measurement of streets or roads. 

28$z N. S, Shrapnel {title'. The Stradametrical Survey of 
London,.. Containing the mean distances, w’ith their relative 
cab fares, from all the principal streets. .in London, to the 
Great Exhibition. x8s3 Honsek. IFords VII. 246/x \Ve 
commenced our stradametrical survey of Rotterdam., andat 
about five o’clock. . 1 was left with my little portmanteau at 
the proper house. 1833 Ocilvie Suppl., Stradometrical. 

t Stradarolle. Obs, rare~^^, [ad. It. strada^ 
rttolo, f. strada street.] A highwayman. 

*5 ^* J. Shute tr, CnmbinPs Tsvo Comm. ii. 25 This 
subiill olde Ruler sent to Scanderbeg a messager, requiring 
him to fyght with Itim like a prince. .and not..lyke asira- 
darolle and thefc [cost da stradaroio]. 

Straddle (strje dT), sb, [f. next.] 

I. The action of the verb. 

1 . The action of walking, standing, or sitting 
with the legs wide apart. 

x6xx Middleton & Dekker RoaringCtrliw.x, F2, 1 knew 
you by your wide straddle. 1 1771 Walpole Let. Lady Coke 
lOct,«Nov., Lett. 1904 VI II. 99 You arc, I know, Madam, 
an excellent walker, yet methmks seven leagues at once are 
a prodigious straddle for a fair lady. 17^ H. Macneill 
Whip Poet, Wks. iSot 1. 100 No female Phaetonians then 
Surpass’d the boldest of our men In gesture, look, and 
straddle. 18x5 Hist, John Deeastroff Bat II. 272 However 
he made a straddle of it, and took the crown thereof very 
well between his knees. 

iransf. 1780 Cowper Rep. Adjudged Case 14 Your lord- 
ship observes they (the spectacles] arc made with a straddle, 
As wide as the bridge of ihe Nose is j in short, Designed to 
sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

b. The distance between the feet or legs of one 
who straddles. xSfi, in Wedstcr; and in later Diets. 

2 . U.S. Exchange slang. A ‘privilege’ or specu- 
lative contract in any one market or class of com- 
modities, covering both a ‘ pnt’ and a ‘ call ’ — that 
is, giving the holder the right at his option (i) of 
calling, within a specified number of days, for de- 
livery of an ascertained quantity of the commodity 
at a stated price, or (2) of delivering to the person 
to whom the consideration had been paid an 
ascertained quantity of another (or, le<s usually, of 
the same) commodity at a stated price. Hence, 
applied to an analogous contract on the Stock- 
exchange. Also called spread-eagle {Cent. Diet. 
■Sgr). 

1883 HarhePs Alag. Mar, 598/2 They \sc. N, Y. brokers] 
always talked of ‘margins* and ‘puts’ and* calls,* and 
‘straddles.* 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne /F rrfXrr i. 
25 My father.. was trying at this time a ‘straddle* in 
wheat between Chicago and New York, 1893 Cordincley 
Guide Stock Exeh, 123 Straddle, ,\s also an American term , 
for a ‘ Put and Call,* but used when the price is the same 
whether the Sto.k is ‘put’ or ‘called*. 3902 Longtnan's 
Mag, Apr. 4S5 The lady's wealth is based on a successful 
Straddle, operated. .in — BrLlIes— Hog’s Bristles and Lard, 
b. Jn B.ritish use: See quot. 

190Z L'pool Com Trade Assoc. Lid., Section J, Bye-laws 
relating to Brokerages on grain futures. Straddles ^ When 
a broker executes an order to buy grain deliverable in a cer- 
tain specified month, executing at ibe same time an order to 
sell the same quantity and description deliverable in another 
specified month, be shall be at Jibertj’ to carry out both 
transactions for one brokerage. 

3 . U.S, Politics [colhqPy, An attempt to take an 
equivocal or non-committal position in a party 
platform (fCent. Diet, 1891). 

i 83 ^Americaii'Vl, 100 Tbatbis demand foran endorsement 
of free trade could not be yielded to, and that expediency 
demanded a ‘ straddle * that could be explained either \;’ay, 
1890 C. L. Norton PoUt. Americanisms 109 Straddle, a 
stock-broker's term which acquired a political meaning 
during the campaign of 1884. 

4 . PokeVn A doubling of the ^ blind ^ or stake 
by one of the players, 

1882 Poker; Jur.o to play it 49 The straddle is nothing 
more than a double blind. 1897 [sec .Stay o.* 13]. 

IL Something which straddles or is straddled. 

6, fa. (Meaning obscure.) Obs, 

1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 666 Land Carriage by draught, is 
by Wheele-baxTotvs, Straddle^ Carts of 2 wheels, Sleds, 
Wagons [etc]. 

b. = Saddle sb, 3. 

*823 Jamieson. 1837 l.ovEKRoryO’Marel.xt.sS3 From 
the rudely constructed straddle of the Sony animal... a 
budget containing the implements of the tmker's^trade, 
depended. 2882 E, O'Donovan Oojjx II. xlvflu 30S 
A beam . . was in turn attached to a straddle fastened to the 
back of a cameL 

6 . Mining, (? /Z 5 '.) Eachof the vertical timbers 
by which the different sets are supported in a shaft 
{Cent, Diet, 1891). 

III. 7 . Comb.; straddleback adv., wth 
legs astraddle ; straddle-band, the band which 
secures the ‘straddle’ on a horse’s Lack ; straddle- | 


bob dial., a black beetle (cf. Stbaddle-bug) ; 
straddle-breech n.,acontemptuons epithet applied 
to one who straddles; straddle'-fashioii adv., in a 
straddling position, astride; straddle-Ieg(s ni/b., 
with the legs astride; also atlrib.; straddle- 
legged a., havmg the legs set wide apart; adv., 
with the legs' astride ; straddle mill, -pipe, 
-plough (see guots.) ; straddle- wise adv. « 
straddle-fashion. 

1839 Thackeray Leg. St. Sophia o/KioJf, She gets on the 
Prior s shoulder *siraddleback. 190X Jane Barlow From 
Land of Shamrock zlZ, I noticed the *straddle-band lookin’ 
uncommon quare and wake. 1847 Haluwcll, *StraddUboh. 
a blackbeetic. l.IFig/a, i68zT, I' LAT:.iAU Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 60 (1713) II. 126 Then there was our old •Straddle- 
breech Friend. 1873 Routledge's Young Genii. A/ag. Nov. 
32/2 Sealing himself “straddlc-fa'^hion across a chair. 
1836 Haliburton Clockm. Scr. 1. xxxii, That Captain has 
nothin to do all day, but sit *siraddle legs across b;s tiller. 
x85S Routledge's YoungGentl. Mag. 597 Overtheshafi were 
fastened three poles, .«;traddle-lcgs fashion, P. H. 

Emerson Son of Feus vii. 60, 1 went and sat stn.ddle-!eg 
across the horse of the bowsplit. 18x7 Hazlitt Pot, 
Ess. (1819) 213 The monstrous *straddle-legged figure 
of that legitimate monarch, Henry VIII. 1658-9 Russell 
Diary India{s.6o) I.xiv.jap The wives of tbebinneahs uho 
sit straddle-legged on the tiniest of donkeys, xgix Webster, 

* Straddle mtU, a milling cutter. .commonly used in pairs a 
fixed distance apart so as to straddle the work, for sizing 
nuts, boltheads, etc. 1873 Knight Did. Alec/t., *Straddle- 
pipe, (Gas), a bridge-pipe connecting the retort with the 
hydraulic main. Ibid., *Siradile’Pl(nv, a plow with two 
triangular, parallel shares, a little distance apart, and used 
for running on each side of a row of dropped corn, to co>er 
the seed. 1863 Le FANu6'f/>'i?«rr;V/il.xiv,LitiIeLmnett, 
mounted *5traddlewise on bis chair. 


straddle (strK'd’l), v. Also 6-8 stradle. 
[Frequentative 1. strad- ablaut-var. of r/rtV-SlBlDE 
V. : see -le. Cf. Steiddle, Stboddle vis.] 

L intr. To spread the legs wide apart in walking, 
standing, or sitting ; to stride about. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Varix, f’arico,,,wt\ Varicor 
logoe wide with the knees and legges: to straddle:.. to 
goe stradlynge. 1567 Golding Ovia's Met. xiii, (158;) 172 
See how their vdders ful do make them straddle, x5os jst 
Pt, Jeronimo il iii. 83 Ibou ha.st made him siraddle too 
much like a Frenchman ; for shame, put his legs closer. 
x6xa Draytou Poly-olb.x. 73 [Boreas] From Shetland strad- 
dling wide, his foote on Thuly sets. 16x9 Middleton Tri. 
Love 4 Antiq. Cab, She being the first that taught women 
to ride sideling on horsebacke, but who it was that taught 
’em to ride stradling, there is no Records so immodest that 
can shew me. \CSz Lond. Gas. No. An able white 

Gelding,. .has all bis paces, Straddles very much with bis 
hinder Legs. 1735 Dvchb & Pardon Diet,,Siraddle,Xo 
stretch or extend the Legs wider than common. 1784 
Cowper Task vi, 6x6 Some noble lord Shall,, wrap him- 
self in Hamlet's inky clo.-ik, .^nd strut, and storm, and 
straddle, stamp, and stare, To show the world how (jairick 
did not act, 1906 Charlotte Mansfield Girl 4- Gods xi, 

‘ How do you do?’ she said, entering the tiny sitting-room 
where Colonel Vibrant straddled in front of the fire, 

b. To siaud or siii^e across, over (a widespace, 
ctc.)> from one stepping place to another at a 
distance ; to sit astride on, across. 

2678 Bunyan Pilgr. Progr, 1. (ed. a) 93 Then Apollj’on 
slradled [ed, x strodled] quite over the whole breadth of the 
way, and said,., prepare thy self to die. 1760 H. Walfole 
Let. to Ii. S, Conway 19 Sept., Can't he make.. Johnson 
straddle cross a river and come back with six beads of hussars 
in his fob? x 8 i 3 Scott A* ry xxx, His fool slipping, a-she 

straddled from one huge fragment of rock to another. x8z6 
Hooo Recipe for Civiliz, 45 Tartar grooms, that merely 
straddle Acros.-> a steak and warm their saddle. 1853 Kane 
Grinnetl E.xp. iL (1856) 18, I felt as if I could straddle from 
the main hatch to the bulwarks. 1859 Tennyson Gttinev. 
266 Down in the cellars merry bloated things., straddling on 
the bulls While the wine tan. 1885 ATanck. Exam. 7 Aug. 
5/6 Ministers who passed in and out bad to straddle cr leap 
over his long legs. 1898 J. M. Codbau A nget tf Covenant 

1. 6, 1 straddled across the slab-step of the door, and dared 
him with the a.sben cudgel 1 carried. 

c. Of the legs: To stand wide apart. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 38 [An idol] resemblinga man 
. .his legs stradling, very wide. 1687 .A. Lovell tr. Theve- 
uoi's Trav. l X63 Their Pack-saddfes are so bread that they 
are very uneaste to ones Legs, which must straddle very 
wide. 1889 * Q.* (Quiller-Couch) Splendid Spurx, Under a 
trunk extraordinary broad and strong, straddled a pair of 
legs that a baby would have disown’d. 1897 F. (Jordon 
Village fp Doctor 3 On he went. .with head well lack and 
legs straddling wider apart at everj’ step, floundering in the 
heavy snow. 

d. transf. ofa thing, esp. of a thing having legs ; 
also, to divaricate, sprawl. Also with coropleinent. 

1596 t^AsnESaPron IValden V 2, He would. .splinter our 

pens til they slradled again, as wide asapaireofCtompa«es. 

1662 Shirley Honaria Ar Mammon Wks. 1833 VI. 48 Her 
teeth straddle. 1670 Eachabd Cent. Clergy 66 Th®*** 
[passage] in Gene-.is, as I well remember, that is like .a pair 
ofcompassessiraclling ! x68o Moxon A/ech. Exr^ xtusoj 
The Chopping-Block., hath three Legs in it, that stand 
stradling out from the underside. 1875 

Album X Lubber prose o’ersprawB. And siraddhng stops the 

legged bridge straddling across Ibe nrer bed. 

e. spec.Ol the spokes of a wheel : To stand 
with the ends staggered (Webster 1911)- 

jBtS tsec STitADOLlsc//L tr.]. 

2 . To walk with the legs wtde apart ; dial, ‘to 
swagger, stmt * (JPng. Dtai. Dict.j, 
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i8as J. Neal Srn. yonathan III. lo Bless my heart 
—how you do straddle about ! 1848 Dickens^ Dombcy 

xxvl. Major Bagstock. .straddled along the shady side of the 
way. 1851 D. Jerrold Hi . Giles xit. t2i You straddle on to 
the tradesman who stands behind a little mountain of eggs. 
189s Sir H. Maxwell Duke 0/ Britam i. 9 Petilius tossed 
off his bumper.. and straddled off to the parade ground. 

1 3. slang. (See qiiot.) Oh. 

173SBvche & Pardon Dict.y Straddlei..xi\ip in Sports 
and Gaming to play who shall pay the Reckoning. 

4 . If'ans. To set (the legs) wide apart (in stand- 
ing or walking). In quots. with only \astmder. 

1565 Cooper Thesaunts s. v. DiducOy Diductum siarCy to 
stande stradlyng thelegges a sunder. i83iCARLVLE.S*<zr/^^’ 
Res. r. V, Man. .stands, .insecurely enough ; has to straddle 
out his legs, lest the vejy wnnd supplant him. 1840 Dickens 
OldC. Shopvfy Mr. Quilp.. straddling his legs out very wide 
apart, stooped slowly down. 1803 Selous 7'ra7f.S.R*j‘iyr.’cn 
151, I w’atched them [girtiffes] d^rinking, stnaddling out their 
forelegs by little jerk^ until their feet were yards apart. 

5 . To sit, stand, or walk with one leg on either 
side of; to stride over; to bestride. 

1823 D’Israeli Cur-. Lit. 2nd Ser. I. 51 Arion, with a 
grotesque motion, is straddling a great trout. 1841 Catlin 
A^, Avtcr* hid. (1844) II. xlvi. 05 Charley [the horse] w.os 
caught and dressed and straddlecu 1859 Habiis of Gd. 
Society \\\, 251 Straddling a chair, and tilting it up may 
be pardonable in a bachelor's rooms. 1863 Bates Kni. 
Amazoiis xii. (1864) 397 In climbing between the box and 
the wall, it [sc. a monkey] straddled the space. 2908 
E, Q2. Somerville Pitriher Rxfier. Irish R. Af. 26, I 
straddled the window-sash, and arrived in the room with a 
three-cornered tear in the shoulder of my coat. 

b. transf. To stand or lie across or on both 
sides of (something). 

1890 Century May 130/1 * Let him take a seat with 

me m the buggy.* ‘That is best perhaps, as he would 
know better how to avoid the stumps and straddle the ruts,* 
1907 J, A- R. Marriott Life Ld. Rntktand 314 A cavalry 
skirmish, .enabled the King to win the race to Newbury and 
so straddle the London road, 19x2 [see straddle^milly 
Straddle sb. 7]. 

C. NattU (See quot.) 

19x6 Sir j. Jelucoe Disp. 24 June, in Battle efyuiland 
54^ Colossus,. \yr:is, bit,.. and other ships were straddled witli 
fair frequency. [Ed. note i.c. shots were falling on both 
sides of the ship, but not hitting her.] 

6. U.S, colioq, *To occupy or take np an eqni- 
vocal position in regard to ; to appear to favour 
both sides of\ Also zw/n (Ctf«/. /)zVA 1891,) 

2884 Aixf/o«(N, Y.)3 July 4/t The platform.. contains the 
well-known plank ‘straddling* the tariff question. 2884 
Boston (Mass.) Aug,, It should be remembered 

that he never straddled the negroquestion. 

7 . Poker. To double (a slake, bet). Also absoL 

2882 Poker; hozu to play it 49 C can straddle B’s ante by 
putting in the pool two chips. Ibid, 50 A good player very 
rarely straddles. x83s B. L. Farjeon Sacred hugget xvii, 
He put in [tlie pool] a bank-note, and said, * Five pound 
blind*. Antonio.. put in an I. O.U. for ten pounds, saying 
* I straddle you*. IbUl.y Mike Patchett went ten pounds 
blind; he (Antonio] straddled it with twenty, 2897 R. 1^- 
Foster Coinpi, Hoyle 179 (Poker) The player to the left of 
the age may straddle the blind by putting up double the 
amount put up by the age. 

Hence Stra*ddUng vbl, sb, 

2673 Bunvan Dijf. yudg$n. IVater-Baptism 4A Y’our put- 
ting xn that way of his receiving which is invUiule to uSj is 
but an unhandsome straddling over my Argument, which 
treateth only of a visible receiving. 1761 Victor Theatres 
Land. 4* Dublin II. 74 By walking the Decks of the Ship 
from a Boy, he had contracted a Stradling in his Gait. 

straddle (stree'd 1), adv. [advb. use of Strad- 
dle ji.] = Astraddle, astride. 

2856 Bkocden Prov. Lines., S Iratldle, astride, 1808 J. C. 
Harris Tales of Haine Folks 2.44, 1 boun* ef I had a boss 
an* could ride straddle I*d ketch W. 

Stra'ddle-bug'. (J.S. [cf. straddle-boby Strad- 
dle sb. 7.] Along-leggedbeetle,esp. Canthonla^is, 
Also atlrib, (similative). 

2839 Loncf. Hyperion 1. vi. (1852) 37 There is one [sketch] 
on the wall there, which b beautiful, save and except that 
straddle-bug figure among the bushes. i86a R. H. Newell 
Orpheus C. Kerr Papers xx. (i856) 124 Now that I look at 
him, he reminds me of an old-fashioned straddle-bug. 

Straddler (strse-dbi). [f. Straddle v. + -er^.J 
One who or something which straddles. 

2863 Bates Hat.Amazonsxx. (1864)265 A suitable tree was 
found for the shell of the boat. . .The expanding of the log thus 
hollowed out is a critical operation. ..Wooden straddlers,, 
are inserted into the opening. 1882 Poker; how to play it 
49 The player to the left of the last straddler, .must be the 
first to declare^whether he will m.ake good the straddle, and 
so on. 2B89 Voice (N.Y.) Jan. jo Contemptible straddlers 
of great and solemn Issues. 29x1 Webster, Slradd!ery..z. 
Railro^s. ■ A tool that straddles the rail to bear upon the 
projecting ends of a tie plate, used in driving lie plates into 
the track, b. A weeding hoe that straddles a row. 

straddling (stra-dlig), ppl. a. [f. Straddle 
z;. +-ING 2.] 

1 . That straddles, in the senses of the verb. 

2592 Nashe P. Penilesse At length..! lighted vpon 
an old straddling Usurer. 1615 Crooke Body of Plan loz 
Epipioispostiea. .diuidedinto two stradling branches. <11652 
BROMEd/ix</ Couple (1653) To Stationer, No stradling Tetra- 
syllables are brought To fill up room, and little spell, or 
nought. 2679 Lend. Gaz. No. 140V4 A Straw'beTTy py'd 
Gelding,.. ail hb paces, and a stradling gate behind. 2765 
H. Walpole Let. to Miss Anne Pitt 25 Dec., May the 
chimney be widened, without which it can never 1^ a French 
chimney, which is always very low and straddling? 1831 
Youatt Horse x. 165 [la' anchylosb] the horse.. has a 
curious straddling action. 2848 Dickens Haunted Plan 
L 9 LTie shadows., maiang,. the very tongs upon the hearth, 


a .<;traddllng giant with hb arms a-kimbo. 2875 Knight 
Diet, Plech.y Sireuldting (Vehicle), applied to spokes when 
they are arranged aUcrnalely in two circles in the huh. Also 
said to be staggered, 

2. Boi. Divaricate. 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I, 84 Siraddlutg 
fdivaricaius) branches standing wide from eadi other. Ibid. 
II. 26 Bulb.s straight, not much straddling. sZz^Greenhouse 
Comp. II. 25 Malva divaricaia, sttaddUng Mallow. 

Comb. 1822 Hortus Angl, 11, 399 Straddiing-branched 
Star Wort, 

t Strade. Ohs. rarc“^, OY. eslrade * 
carmouche’ (Godefr.)] ? Skirmish, scuffle. 

ci^ooRoivland Sf O/m**/ 476 The Nasell of hb helme of- 
glade Dowun hi-fore hym in the stradc. 

Strade, obs. pa. i. of Stride v, 

Stradiot (strm'dipi). Hist. Also 6 stradiott, 
stradiote, etradyats, [ad. It. stradiotto ; see 
Estradk.t. Cf. F. stradiot.'] *= Estradiot. 

<21533 Berners Huon clxxxlx. 761 This great stradiot 
is come well at a poynic for or he departe he shall pay 
for our scot & cxpence, Hall Citron., Hen. Fitly 

28 Among the Frenchmen were cerlaine light horsmen called 
Strndiotes with..smal speres and swerdes like .semiteries of 
Turkay. 2567 Fenton 7'rag. Disc. v. 95 Leauyng the 
miserable stradj'atcs-.to the guide and gouernemente of 
their fortune. 1643 Baker Chron.y Ediv. IV, 108 The Duke 
of Burgoigne..hatI promised., to bring.. ibure thousand 
Stradiots or light horse. 2825 Scott Talisnt, xxiv, A gallant 
hand of twelve hundred Stradiots, a kind of light cavalry 
raised by the Venetians in their Dalmatian possc'isions. 
1878 ViLLARl Mathiavelli (1892J 1. 1. xii. 498 'Ihis general 
xvas captured on ihe road by the Stradlotes of Venice. 

Stradivarius (stncdiveaTii^s). Also Stra- 
duarius (strsediz/ie^TiDs). [a. L. Stradivarius, 
Straduarius, latinized forms ol the name of Antonio 
Stradivari, a noted Italian maker of stringed in- 
struments in the I7thc.] A violin or other stringed 
instrument made by Stradivari or bis pnpils. Also 
atlrib. 

1833 Fardcly tr. Otids Treat. Violin 33 One of his 
[Amati's] Violins, in good condition, b almost preferable to 
a Stradtuarius. 285s Dickens PIul, Fr. iii. xiii, He had 
a Straduarius %‘toltn to dispose of. 2874 Boddam-Whetiiam 
IVeslerjt IVand, 1S5 One of the orchestra lo^t a Straduarius 
violin worth 1,400 dollars. 2887 Cosan Doyle Study in 
.SV^rA/ (1892) 38 My companion prattled away about,. the 
difference between a Stradivarius and an Amaii. 

Stradlings (strcc'dUqz),flf/z;. dial. [f. Strad- 
dle V. +• -LXBG3.] Astride. 

2823 E. Moor Stt/folk Words, a 2S25 (see Sidcllscs 5]. 
Stradometrical, variant of Sm.uujiETitiCAL. 
Strae, Straemash: see Straw, Stramash. 
Strafe (siraf), v. slang. [From the Gcr, phrase 
GoU strafe England, ‘ God punish England \ a 
common salutation in Germany in 1914 and the 
followingyears.] trans. Used (originally by British 
soldiers in the war against Germany) in various 
senses suggested by its origin; To punish; to do 
damage lo ; to attack fiercely ; to heap impreca- 
tions on ; also absol. Also Strafe sb., a fierce 
assault, 

29x6 10 Fcb.62/i The Germans arc called 

the Golt-slrafers, and strafe is becoming a comic Engli-h 
word. 1916 Blackitt. Mag. Feb, 284/1 Intermittent sirafes 
we arc u>cd to. 2916 PIS. Let. fr. Front (Feb. or Mar.) 
There b not much Hun artillery fire, hut as our guns strafe 
them well everyday, I expect they will wake up and return 
the compliment. 2916 Daily Mail 1 Nov, 4/4 'l‘he word 
strafe b now almost universally used. Not only b an effec- 
tive bombardment of the enemy's lines or a successful trench 
raid described by Toramyas ‘.strafing the Friizes/ but there 
are occasions when certain * brass bats * . . are strafed by im- 
precation. And quite recently the present writer beard a 
working-class woman .shout to one of her offspring * Wait 
till 1 git 'old of yer, 1*11 strarfe yer, I will I * 

strafe, obs. Sc. pa. t of Strive v. ; var. Straif. 
StrafioTdians, s6. pi. Hist. [-Un.] A name 
applied to tlie fifty-nine members of the House of 
Commons who voted against the bill for the at- 
tainder of Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford. 

2642 Whitelocke Pfem. 2 May, This multitude.. posted up 
at Westminster the names ©fall those members of the house 
of commons who had voted for the carl, and called them 
Straffordians. 2547 Clarendon Hist, Reb, iii. § 141, 2906 
Cainbr. Plod. Hist. IV. ix. 289. 

1*Strag, “v. Obsr^ infr. ?To walk with a 
crutch ; ?to straddle. Hence Stragging vbl. sb, 
<:244o Promp. Parv. J^^Z/z Stragyn, patenio, strigio, 
Sl(r.agyng,/aZ*w/<ic/<y. ' 

i* Strafe. Obs. [ad.L. strages^ Slaughter, 
a 2632 '\l, fKiuozGoiCs yudgem. ii. iii. (2642) 39 Not sating 
himselfewith ihestrage of men, hi-, tyrrany usurped upon 
women. 1635 Heywooo Hierarchy Angels 54Q He dia as 
much daramageand made as great slaughter on nb Enemies, 
as he had recciued strage or execution from them. 2689 T. 
Plunket Char, Gd. Commander Ded. 5 Some haue the 
Laurel won by blood and strage. 

Straggle (strze’g’l), sb. In 5-6 stragill, -yll, 
[f. Straggle v.^] 

f 1. Phr. At, to {the') straggle, in straggling order. 
Sc, Obs. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace x. 683 At stragyll raid quhat Scot 
mycht formest pas. Ibid. 699 'J*he frayit folk, at stragill that 
was fleand. 2523 Douglas AEneis xn. xi. 4 A few men^e 
per^ewand our the plane, Quhilk at the stragill fled in all 
that mane. 1549 Dium. Ocettp-. (Bannaijme Club) 49 Thaj 
tarijt nocht, bot past away xvith all spuljie thaj mycht geL 
The Scottb followit tbame to the stragill. 


2. A body or group of scattered objects; an 
irregular or fitful emergence (^something). 

186s Carlyle Frcdh. Gl. xix. vi. V. 539 Here are some 
private utterances of Iiis, throwing a straggle of light on 
those points. 1869 — in Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. 266 With aeon, 
siclerahle straggle of audience, I found this artist Indus, 
triously fiddling. 1906 F. S. Oliver Alex. Haimltmi 111. vi. 
238 Where now there is hut a thin straggle of stunted trees 

Straggle (strteg’l), v^ Forms; 5 stragyU, 
5-6 atragel, 5-8 stragle, 6- straggle. [Of some- 
what uncertain etymology ; perh. an alteration of 
*strackle frequentative f. Strake v. : see -le. Cf. 
dial, strackh-brain, stracklitig, a giddy, thoughtless 
person (which, however, may be connected rather 
with stract Distract a.) The dial, strag a vaga- 
bond, a stray pigeon, may perh. be a back-forma- 
tion from the verb.] 

1 . inlr. To wander or stray from the proper road, 
one’s companions, etc. ; to rove without fixed 
direction ; to go up and down dispersedly. Often 
conjugated with be. Often witli adv., as about, 
abroad, away, behind. 

c 2400 Piaster of Came (ISIS. Digby 182) xxxv, be forster 
.shulde bauc men redelyjjere too meete with hym, pat i»eigo 
no ferther nor stragle aboute. C2450 Brut 576 Both horse- 
men and footemen, with huntyng of hem, were siragelt 
abrode ouerall I’c feldys, and were al out of array. 2461 
Fasten Lett. II. 3 Thci have no capteyn nerrewler..andso 
tliei stragyll abowte be them self. 1583 Stubbes Auai. 
Abus. II. (18S2) 89 ri'hcyj runne stragling and rouing..from 
towne to towne. 2589 Greene Plettnphon (Arb.) 23 To see 
if any of his ewes and lambes were straggled downe to the 
strond, 2642 Fuller Holy 4 Frof. St, iii. xi. 178 There is 
no danger that weak folks if they walk abroad will straggle 
farre. 2669 Dryden 'Tempest lit. (2670)34 He.. looks about 
him like a Callow-bird Just straggl'd from the nest. 2707 
Mortimer Husb. 295 Turke>’s being very apt to straggle 
will often be laying their Kggs in secret places, 2722 
Addison Sped. No. 230 p i They (the gip'^ie*'] generally 
strajTgle into these Parts about this Time of the Year. 2768 
G. White Selborne, To Fennant 28 Nov., It is very extra- 
ordinary ..that a bird so common with us should never 
straggle to you. 2776 Pennant Brit. Zool.pzd.4) 1, 142 
When the first crowd (of .sc.als] is pa.st, they kill a.s many as 
straggle behind. x?88 G. Keate Felew Isl, x. ixz Captain 
Wilson's .‘•er\*ant, who was straggling about with his gun to 
kill some fowl for dinner. 1877 H. Saunders in Free. Zool. 
Soe. (1B78) 171 An individual of ibis species [Lnrus afinis] 
w’hich h.Yd str.nggled to Greenland. 

b. spec, of a soldier : To wander from the line 
of march, stray from one’s company. Also .of a 
ship : To stray from the line of battle. Of a sailor : 
To be absent from his ship without leave or over- 
stay his leave. 

2529 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 227, .x.Y. archers whiche 
straggled from tlieyr companye. 1598 Barret Theor. 
IVnrres iv, i. 102 To be carefull that the souldiers straggle 
not, 1648 Gage West Ind. ^ 20t She was somewhat far 
slragled from the rest of the ships, 1760 Cautious 4 Advices 
to UfPieersofAnuyi-jx Keep then at the head of your Pelo- 
toon.. and suffer not the Men of it to straggle or break their 
Rank. 2790 Beatson Nnv.Pr Mil. Mem. 1. j88 The Rear- 
Admiral's division had straggled, and was a great way astern 
of the centre. 2831 Scott C/. Robt. vii, Ifanyslraggle from 
their sl.Tndards, or insult the country by marauding. 2863 
A. Young Naut. Diet, 395 People who have overstaid their 
leave of absence, or straggled. 2913 Q. Rev. OcL 555 They 
sickened or straggled or frankly deserted. 

f c. Of a merchant: To intrude into a market 
where he has no licence to trade; to ‘interlope*. 
Obs. Cf. Straggler c, Straggling ppl. a. b. 

2588 Acts Privy Council XVI. 83 The Merchauntes. .goe 
straglinge about all the countrey adjoyninge, forstalUnge, 
inbansinge, and raysinge the pryce of all kynd of commo- 
dytyes there. 2601, 1623 (see Stracclinc vbl sb.]. 

d. transf. and fig. (of persons and things). 

2588 Greene Plctamor/h. (1617) G4b, Be thou stedfast 

and no doubt thou shalt not finde him stragling. 2632 ir. 
Bt'iiefs Praxis Med. ^7^ The collicke.,doth straggle ouer 
the whole region of the belly. 2642 Milton Frel. Epise. Wks. 
2851 III. 77 That sovran Book which we had fondly straggld 
frotn. <zz66z Fuller (1E67) 188 Vices straggle not 

alone, but go in companies. C2698 Locke Cond. Underst. 

§ 20 Wks 2714 III. 414 He that will observe Children, will 
find, that even when they endea\'Our their utmost, they 
cannot keep their Minds from straggling. 27x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 1 29 p 6 One of the last Year's little JSIuffs bad by 
some means or other straggled into those ParLs, 2758 L. 
Temflb Sketches [x-d.. 2) 35 To compress within three Lines, 
what must otherwise straggle into four, ^ 2848 Dickens 
Haunted Plan (1887) 5 Its sun-dial in a little bricked-up 
corner, where no sun had straggled for a hundred j'cars. 1885 
Athenaeum J Feb. 193 Goldsmith.. straggled into lileratiue 
as the humble hack of Griffiths the bookseller. 1891 C. E- 
Norton Dante*s Hell xxv. 138 Here let the novelty be my 
excuse if my pen straggle a hllle. 

e. Of a plant, branch, etc. : To grow irregularly 
or loosely ; to spread or shoot too far. Similarly 
of hair. Cf. .Straggling ppl. a. c. 

2693 Evelyn De LaQuiut. Coinpi. Gard.y Culture Orange- 
trees 25 To Cut away, .all that part which grows out of due 
Rank, and stragles beyond its bound. 2762 R. Lloyd 
AtithoFs Apol. 179 Though prudence, and our natures pride 
lilay wish our weaknesses to hide, And set their hedges up 
before *em. Some sprouts xvill branch, and straggle o'er em. 
2842 Browning Pippa. Passes i. Poems (1905) 267 How these 
tall Naked geraniums straggle I 

f. Of inanimate objects : To be arranged, dis- 
persedly or irregularly ; to be situated apart from 
any main body or from one another. Of a town, 
building, etc. : To be built irregularly and without 
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compactness. Of a road, river, fence, etc. : To wind 
in an irregular course. 

i6ix Specu Theat. Gt. xx, (x6z4) 39/1 The forme 
thereof is somewhat circular, with many indents to fctcli in 
those 7 ownes that are disper^edly slragled into her next 
Shire. 16x3 Purchas Pilp-ima^e vni. i. 607 Sometimes 
they finde it [silver] straggling, in peeces not holding any 
continuing Veine. «x66t Kulleu Worthies^ Norf. (1662) 
250 This said William Pa.ston.., lies buryed in Norwich; so 
that his corps. .do strangle from the Sepulture of their 
Ancestors, who . .were all interred at Paston. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Oleariui' Poy, Anibass. 51 7 ‘be River Oder, ..straggles 
so, as that to come to the Cuy from Dam side, a man must 
pass over six bridges. x8i8 Scott Br, Lamm, xii, A little 
hamlet which straggled along the side of a creek. 1850 
Hawthorne Scarlt*t L% xvi, The roadj. .straggled onward 
into the mystery of the primeval forest. x 856 G. Macdonald 
AntuQ, j\V/^/^o.iii.(x878) 26 In another direction the house.s 
went straggling away into a wood. 1890 * R. Boldrewooo* 
Col. Reformer xvi, The. .township. .straggled around the 
edge of a sombre watercourse. 

II 2.^ Misused for Straddle v. rarer“^. 

Cf. dial, strassle-buff = straddle-bug, strag’Ugs (Ireland) 
= straddle-legs. 

j 6 op Holland Avim. Marcell. xxii. xi. 206 The whole 
multitude,. came upon Georgius, whonie they haled and 
with his legs and feet wide stragling. 

3. ta. trails. To scatter, disperse. Ohs, ran. 
1589 ^xoa^sSummarie Drake's IP, Itid. Poy. 19 The dead 
body of one of our boyes, found by them stra-iling all alone, 
from whom they had taken his head and liis heart, and had 
stragled the other bowels about the place, 

b. passive. To be placed strngglinjrly. U.S. 

1898 Secrctan To Klondyke ff Back no At this time the 
I City ' consisted of several hundred tents, straggled along 
in the mud for about a mile and a half, xgoa Munsty's 
Mag XXVI. 479/a Few have seen the little, old town 
straggled along the backwater. 

Hence Stra’ggled ppl. a, 

^ 1641 Shirley Can//«rt/v.iii. (1652)62 Ha? if the Dutchess 
in her stragled wits, Let fall words to betray me to the 
Cardinal. x68a Drydf.n & Tate Abs. Acbit. 11, 1124 
Thronging and biisie as Hyhiaran Sivarms, Or str.igled 
SouldiersSummon*d to their Arms. X787P OLtvcnzSMar. 
in 7 ’, IluichinsotCs Diary II. 424 Having nothing but a 
rusty straggled nail to write wiih. 2803 Collingwood 24 
Oct. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) Vll. 2x7 The remnant 
of the Combined Fleet,, stood up to leeward of my shattered 
and straggled charge as if meaning to attack tiiem. 1884 
* V. Lee’ C'tess Albany lii. 27 Its smuggled, black and filthy 
streets. 2887 Pall Mall Cos. 15 July s/x A rocky, splash- 
ing streamlet, .fringed %vith patches of gorse and straggled 
belts of natural wood. 

straggle (stra-g’l), vfi [Of obscure origin.] 
trails. To rough-dress (a grindstone). Cf. Stbag- 
GLIKO vi/, jd .2 In recent Diets. 

Straggle-brained, a. [f. Sthaggle o.i + 
IBbain s 6 , + -ED.] Having wandering wits. 

X7*S P. Walkden Diary (x866) xx A wandering straggle- 
bmined clergyman. 2887 Hall Caine Sen 0/ 1 1 agar 11. 
xiii, The straggle-brained guest had been lit to his bed. 

Straggler (stro2*gl3i). Also 6-8 utragler, 6 
stragfg)eler, strageller, 7 Sc. straggillar. [f. 
Straggle +-er 1.] One who, or a thing which, 
straggles, 

1. One who wanders or roves without fixed direc- 
tion ; one who strays from his companions or from 
the regular route; *t*a gadabout; +a camp- 
follower, a tramp, vagabond. 

2530 Palscb. 277/x Straglers after an army, bidaulx.truan- 
daille. 2585 Hicins yunius' Nomencl. 486/2 Deserlor,.,^^ 
straggeler, orforsakerof hisfellowes. 2592 Greene Dispttt. 
Conny<aichers D 3, A Maid slioulde not be a stragler, but 
like the Snayle, carry her house on her heade. 2594 Shaks. 
Rick. 111 % V. iii. 327 Let's whip these straglers o’re the Seas 
againe. 1620 Bcaum. & Fl. Seomf. Lady i. (x6x6) B4b, 
JpV/,.. Is your Ladle at home? Abi. She is no stragler Sir. 
2617 Boys Expos. Proper Ps. lu 33 Euen so the Church of 
God wandereth as a straggler and as a stranger in the 
wildernesse of this world. 2729 Swift Direct. Serv.% Butler 
(1745! 35 Note, That Bottles missing are supposed to be half 
stolen by Stragglers and other Servants, 2773 J* Berridce 
lyks. (1864) 131 Satan may as well baruphngates; he will 
not catch a single straggler. 2828 L\tton Pelham Ixiv, I 
rode over the ground, m the hope of finding some solitary 
straggler of our party. 2B83 Miss M. Betham-Edwards 
Disarmed xH, In an incredibly short space of time the vast 
pleasure-grounds were cleared of the last straggler. 

trails/, and Jig. 2583 Greene Mamillia ii. (iS 93 ^ H3, 
TEneas a verie stragler, yet Dido neucr founde halting. 26x2 
Dra\ton Poly-olb. xvii. 56 But Homesdale raised Hills, to 
keep the straggler [a river] in. 2748 Anson’s Ko'-I«trod. 
(c) 4 b. The Manila ships are the only ones which have ever tra- 
versed this vast ocean, except a French straggler or two, 

2. Mii, A soldier who leaves the Hue of march 
or falls out of the ranks. *t* Also, a scout or skir- 
misher. 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxv. (16x2) 218 VntiU a 
desperate Stragler with an arrow pierst his head. 2(»x 
R. Johnson Kingd. « 5 - Comunv. (1603) 160 He had lost ms 
carriages with some fewe straglers that had marched dis- 
orderly. 2617 Moryson Itin, it. 81 Our straglers that went 
out retired to the firm ground. 264^ in JotkRep. Hist, MbS. 
Comm. A.'p'p. x. 53 He..tuik fourtie men and many horses 
and slew many of thair straggillars. 1707 Load. Gaz. No. 
4337/3 Col, Hill.. a.<«embled the Stragglers of the^English 
Regiments into a Body. 18x3 Welltscton 29 July in Gurvk'. 
Desp. (1838) X. 545 ^ere are many stragglers still out. 
2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage x. 205 He now rested fora time 
to recruit his troops, and to allow stragglers to rejoin him.^ 
JfC' * 5®9 Puttenham Eng. Pcesie iii. xix. (Arb.) 240 This 
maner of speech is termed the figure of digression by the 
Latines,..we also call him the straggler by allusion to the 
souldier that marches out of his array. 2623 Giu. Sacr, 
VOL, X. 
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Phtlos. Pref., Although it be not lawfull for mee to handle 
either sword or speare; yet because I wish well to these 
holy wars, 1 have asastragler brought my baskets of stones. 
2850 Blackie./SxcAj'/«x 11, NoleS3o8 These Australians and 
Africans may be mere Imbedle stragglers who have been 
dropt from the great army of humanity in its march. 2879 
Proctor IPays Sci. v, 2x9 The two meteors. .may 
have been stragglers from the mam body, 

b. Naut, A sailor who Is absent from his ship 
without leave or who overstays his leave, 

2670 Covp.L in Early Voy.Leitant (Hakluyt Soc.)t34 Wc 
saw some of the Straglers posting down in wonderful tiaste. 
2699 Dampier Voy. II. il 15 The (japtain was not among 
them : and they were afraid to tell the Spaniards so, for fear 
of being all hanged for Sttaglers. 28x5 palconers Did. 
Marine (cd. Barney), are seamen who desert and 
abscond from his Majesty's ships. 2887 Queen's Regul. Nav, 
Service S 728. 289 The Constable, or other pierson bringing 
Deserters or Stragglers on board, x^x Daily News 11 Jan. 
7/3 Sidney Stevens,, .dressed in the uniform of a sailor, was 
chafed before Mr. John Dickinson with being a 'straggler.' 

+ 0. A merchant who intrudes into a market 
without licence to trade there ; an interloper. Obs. 

* 59 * Q. Enz. Let. to Etup. Russia 14 Jan. xn Hakluyt 
y oy. (1599) I, 500 To purge your Countrey of such straglers 
of our subiecls, as. .are not of the Company of our mer- 
chants,^ *602 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm, 55 marg.^ Tlxe 
pedlaritke dealing of the English straglers at the Naruc. 

4 , An animat that strays from its habitat or 
companions ; esp. a migratoiy bird found at a 
place outside its usual range. 

a 2552 Leland ///«. (176S) I, 74 There resorte many redde 
Dere stragelers to the blountatnes of Weredale. 2594 Bakn- 
FiELO Affect. She/h. (Arb.) 30 If any [sheep] prove a 
Strageller From his owne fellowes in a forraine field. 1647 
Fullf.r Good Tk.in Worse T, xi8 Tho<;e Straglers [rc. deer] 
..being outef the Protection, because outof the Pale of the 
Parke. XTixsAnn. /vrg;i27/xThe magistrates. .have ordered 
all dogs to be muzzled. .and all stragglers to be destroyed. 
2830 LvELL/'Wrtc.C'ro/. {1835) HI. 72 These animals of more 
southern seas can be considered only as stragglers attracted 
to our shores, .by an abundant supply of food. 285a Mac- 
ciLUVRAY .^rxV. i/mA I V. 398 Ttsy few (species] are perma- 
nently resident in Britain ; but, with .stragglers, we make up 
a pretty considerable list. 2890 * R. Boldrcwood * Cot. Re- 
former xviii, The stragglers or strayed cattle. .2899 W. T. 
Greene Cage Birds 40 The Blue-headed Wagtail., is rather 
an accidental straggler to our shores than a resident species. 

6. A plant, branch, etc., that grows irregul.arly 
or shoots too far ; also, a plant, fruit, etc., found 
growing singly or apart from others of its kind. 
Similarly, a stray lock of hair. Also 
*553 AscHAAt in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 14 And I In a 
manner alone of that tyme left a standing straggler, perad- 
ventur, though my fruie be very smaul, yet,,.! may yet be 
thought somwhat fitt for seede. 2630 Bp. Hall Occas. 
Medit. liii, (1633) 123 There you see a cluster, whose gr.apes 
touch one another, well ripened; beere you see some 
straglers, which grow almost solitaril)', greene and hard. 
X703 Pope Pertumnus 38 Sometimes bis pruning-hook cor. 
rects the vines, And the loose stragglers to^ their ranks con- 
fines. 1825 Lamb Elia 11. Wedding^ My friend the Admiral 
..did not at onceshove up hts borrowed locks.. to betray the 
few grey stragglers of his own beneath them. *840 Mental 
Culture 27 Field and hedgerow stragglers, exposed to all 
weathers, will never reach their full stature.^ 2B63 Lyell 
Antiq. Man x6 In the antecedent bronze period there were 
no beech trees, or at most but a few stragglers, 
straggling (stwglig), vbl. ji.i [-ikg i.] The 
action ot Stbaggle w.l 

*6ox J. Wheeler Treat.Comm.S} Such stragling by free, 
and vnfree English vsed in Germanic, and the lowncs of the 
Lowe Countries out of the Marte townes, is so vnseemely, 
vnmerchantlike [etc.), 2622 (E. Misseldes] /> rr Trade 80 
Having lost their Prmiledgcs, partly by their owne Sirag- 
Ung, 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 99 The prevention of 
straggling is.. part of the duties of a rear guard. 2862 
Queen's Kegut. Nav. Service 2x3 In cases of Desertion, a re- 
ward not exceeding 3/., and in ca.scs of Straggling not ex- 
ceeding I is to be paid. 2893 Nation (N. Y.) 2 Feb, 86/2 
Straggling cuts a considerable figure in Col. Allan’s as well 
as in other Southern estimates of Lee's forces. 

b, attrib. straggling-money Naut. (see quots.), 

* 28x3 Falconer's Diet, Marine (ed. Burney), Straggling- 
Money% a compensation allowed to persons on their appre- 
hending: and brincing on board any stragglers, or deserters, 
from his Majesty's ships or vessels. 2867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word'bk., Straggling-money, If a man be absent from his 
duty without leave, but not absent long enough to be logged 
as run, and is brought on board, a deduction is to be made 
from bis wages at the discretion of the captain ; not, how- 
ever, to exceed the sum of;^*- 
StrBf'gglingt vbl. 5bf‘ [f. Straggle z/. 2 -f- 
-ING J,] A method of rough-dressing a grindstone 
(see quots,). 

2850 Holtzapffel Turning \\\. 2x09 In straggling, or 
ragging, the stone is kept running os usual whilst a piece of 
soft iron about a quarter or half an inch square, .is wriggled 
against the edge of the stone b^a motion of the wrist. 287S 
Knight Diet. Meek., Straggling, the process of working 
down the face of a grindstone to a regular sbapxe, or of re- 
moving metallic particles which have become imbedded 
therein. 

Stea'gglingy ppt- ti, [-ING 2 .] That straggles, 
a. Of persons, animals, ships, etc. : Straying 
apart from companions or the main body ; roving 
or wandering at random ; •f'Y’agabond, vagrant 
f Straggling mate : a stray member of a company 
2589 Biccp-S Summarie Drake’s W. hid. Poy, 36 L«t 
some stragling Spaniards from the land, they ^ 

warned by signes from commtng in. 2590 Greene Crl.J' tf. 

1. i. 170 What is Orlando but a stragling male, Banisnt lor 
some offence by Charlemaine. 1592 Bacon Observ. j 

Resusc. (1657) X2I A wrangling Neighbour, tlwt may | 

pass, DOW and then, upon some Stragling ships ot ours, | 


cx6zz Chapmak Iliad X. 178 To approue, if any stragling 
mate He can surprise neare th' vtmost tents. 163a Swed. 
Intelligencer i, 116 In passing thorow which [forest] many 
of bis stragling Souldiers were knockt downe by the Boores 
S(. Milton Comus 499 Hath any ram,, 

blip t from the fold. .Or straggling weather the peii't flock 
forsook? 2643 ^oci. Lett. tat. at Oxf (1837) 20 For re- 
strayning of stragling and idle people from following the 
Army. 1748 Anson’s Pey. n. iii. 151 Ihey had DOW and 
o'" a straggling canoe or t«o of Indians. 1776 Adam 
ir. A, 1, an (1869) I. 232 Some miserable pasture, just 
sufficient to keep alive a few straggling, half.starved cattle, 
x^z Elphinstone Hist. lud. II. 143 U'he straggling sur- 
worsof hts party ^cmbled at the same place. iS^ Lover 
Hojtdy Aruty xix, '1 here were some straggling spectators 
besides, to witness the affair. j86« Miss Lraddok Lady'i 
blilex, X Some half-dozen nurse-maids with their straggling 
charges. x^3 Couf 3 in Eitcycl. Amer. 1 . 52S/2 Aside from 
the straggling Haliaetus albicilla and the South American 
harpy. , only two eagles are known to occur in North 
America. 

■f b. Of a merchant : That trades in a market 
of which he is not free ; interloping. Said also of 
trade thus practised. Ohs, 

CX592 Horsey Trav. etc. (HakL 800)290 All inlerloperes 
and straglyng Englishemcne lyvlng in that ccnlrey (Russia]. 
260X J. Wheeler Treat, t omni, 54 1 he gouerned and well- 
ordered trade of the M. M. Aduenturers Companie, is farre 
to be prefeired beforea dispersed, stragling, and promiscuous 
trade. Ibid, 55 A number of stragling Marebants resorting 
thither out of this Realme, the trade was vtierly spoiled. 
26*2 [E, Misselden) hree Trade 81 Which is an effect of a 
stragling vngouemed Trade. (xBsx Mavhew Lend. Labour 
n. 21/1 This traffic [in second-nand weapons], which is 
known as a ‘ straggling * trade, puisued by men who are at 
the same time pursuing other street-callings.] 


c. Of hair, plants, a hedge, etc. : Growing irregu- 
larly or dispersedly ; shooting or. spreading too far. 

2674 tr. Sckeffei's Lapiandxo. ’!beirhairisthin,shortand 
flaggy, their beard stragling and scared covers their chins. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, j. 358 IVine Die Sallow Twigs 
to tye the stragling Vine. 2707 Curios, in Hush. 254 Take 
off the Roots thatare too Jong, and stragling. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Pill, 193 Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way. 2784 CowFER it. 446First wesiroke An eye-brow; 
next, compose a straggling Jock. x8sx Helps Comp, Solit. 
vi. 85 She.. held u^ a straggling but pretty weed. x86o 
Thackeray Aarv/ xL (z86i) 48 This gentleman with. .the 
straggling beard. 1662 Miss Braddon Lady Audley L 5 
^■heymust have fallen but for the straggling ivj*. 

d. of inanimate moving objects, of the direction 
or course of a moving body, ol handwriting, etc. 

2560 Phaer ASneid ix. (1562) Ccsijb, I sc y* stragling 
Starrs y* from the poale their course dedynes. X58X Pettie 
Guasso’s Civ. Conv. ). (1586) As, 1 doubt -not nowe but to 
escape a few stragling shot in a light skirmish. 2627 May 
Lucan x. T3b, Hence nature did HU straggling wautt 
within high mountaines hide. 2822 Byrok T^^a/zMi.Ixxxvi, 
With straggling light The stars peep through the \apours. 
2847 Lever Rut. Gwynne xxiil, The writing svas straggling 
and irregular, 2872 L. Stephen Playgr, hiir, (2894) v, 234 
We marched steaaily forwards in a long straggling line. 

e. fR, of immaterial things (e.g. thoughts, looks, 
words). 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 63 When your straggling 
eye. .would bee gadding throughout euerie corner of our 
companie. 2608 Downame in Eng. Hist. Rev. (X909) Apr. 
245 A few stragling sentences quoted out of the bathers. 
a 16x4 D. Dyke Myst. SetfDeceiv. xxii. 276 The spirit of 
prayer, .chaselh away all stragling thoughts. 26x5 Brath- 
wait Strappado 10 May 1 speake more, for I am in a valne, 
7 ’o cull strange things out of a stragling braine. 1676 
Wycherley Pt. Dealer it. i, Oliv. He a Wit 1 . .he’sonlyan 
Adopter of stragling Jests and fatherless Lampoons. 2678 
SiiADWELL Timon 50 O stragling Senses, whither are you 
going? 2747 Frauds Abuses Coal Trade 3) 13 To be 
Runner to a Coal-Owner to distribute Bills, and collect 
slraijgling Debts. 2854 Carlyle In Froude Life Lond. 
(18S4) II. 256 It must have been fourteen > ears later before 
I.. began to have some distant straggling acquaintance of 
a personal kind with him. 

E Of stationary objects ; Scattered or arranged 
irregularly. Of a road, tract of country : ^Yinding 
irregularly, having an irregular outline. Of a 
house, town, etc, : Built irregularly and nneom- 
pactly. 

2604 E. GIrimstose] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. v. 2x7 
There are two different kindes (of silver], the one they call 
stragling, the other fixed and setled. 2615 G. Sandvs Trav. 
III. 150 in the vally on the East side of the Citie, are many 
stragling buildings. 2700 Dryden Fables, Char. Good Par- 
son 6x Wide was bis Parish ; not contracted close In Streets, 
but here and there a straggling House. x'jqZEng.Caselteer 
(e^ 2) S.V. Bicister, Tis a long, straggling town. 2835 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Pari. Sketch, 'lhat.. ungainly-looking 
man, ..with the straggling black trousers, which reachabout 
half-way down the leg of his bools, 2838 
A straggling, irregular, but picturesque huildinr- xBm 
Trollope Castle Richmond vi, The straggling mahogany 
table in the centre of the room, whose rickeiyjegs ga\ e wa> 
and came off whenever an attempt w-as made jo xuoy® • 
2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 287 An 
straggling collection of houses near iL 2894 JnuLle line 
Red Robe u, The cottages, .ran in a straggling double line 

with many gaps, . 

g. Occurring casually or occasionally^f J* * 
tfiiS in T Charnock Hist. Mar. Archil. (iSoi)^H. 232 
WhCTcin K sett downe bower the 
may be suppli ed with stragling sailes of other shipps. 

“7^^ The other. hat 

coT/ntt in iujime, «^de -?Js«|>^,^P,t?'de1?a7e'd 
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STBAG&LY, 
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STRAIGHT, 


Comph Card. 11. 190 If we be not careful to thin it,;. it., 
grows weak, and shoots its Leaves straglingly oat^va^d. 
1774 Goldsm. Nai. Hist, II. 220 [The Tarurs} have but 
little beard, which grows straglingly on the chin. ^ x8x8 A nn, 
Reg.^ Cliron.i etc. 470/1 The town stands siragglingly on an 
abrupt slope. 1884 Howells in Harpeds Mog, I>cc, 125/z 
Roberts, Lawton, and Bemis follow stragglingly. 
Straggly (strse'gli), a, [f. Stkaggle v.^ and 
+ -y.J. Characterized by straggling.^ 

1866 Carlyle Rtmin. (1881) 1. 152 At the riding*bouse. . 
was a kind of straggly group, or small crowd, with redcoats 
interspersed. x83o Miss Broughton Second Thoughts i, 
iii, A shaky, straggly old man's hand. xZZzGarden 2 Sept. 
204/3 *1^® spike has numerous long straggly branches. 1890 
J. Hatton By Order of Czag tv. i, His hair long and 
straggly. 

Straght, obs. Sc. form of Straight. 

Straglite, obs. pa. t. of Stretch v, 
fStra'gler. Obs, rarer^, [? jocularly f. L. 
astragalus, Gr. do’T/>d7oX-oj (see Astragal) + -er, 
after scraggier^ pU The game of hucklebones. 

01650 MS. Ashmolc 788 If. 162 The game of Astragalls 
alias straglers. 

Stragalar (stne’gi/^aj), a, [f. Stragul-um 
+ -AR.] Of or pertaining to the stragulum. . 

1891 Century Diet. 

Stra*gule. Bot, rare, [a. F. siragtilt or ad. 
L. stragulum covering.] The inner involucrum of 
the flowers of grasses. 

1821 S. F. Gray Brit, Plants 1. 122 Glumelle. Stragulc, 
Corolla, Interior glume (etc.l..l’he internal particular in- 
volucrum of the flowers of the grasses, 

11 StragnlTim (Etra:-gi«<lum). Orttilk. [L. strri- 
gtiltim spread, covering, carpet.] = Mantle ri. 9, 

1891 Ceutttry Dtci% 

+ Stra'lllite. Min. Ohs. [f. G. strahl-sUin 
■ (its earlier name; f. strahl sunbeam = dxris) + 
-ITE.] ActinoUte. 

1823 Brooke Introd, Crystaltogr, 453 Amphlbole..Acty- 
nolite; Actinote; Strahllte. 

Strai, obs. form of Straw, Stray. 

Straibere, obs. form of Strawberry. 
Straic(li)t(o, obs. forms of Straight, Strait. 
Straid, obs. Sc. px t of Stride 
Straif, Obs, exc. dial. AUo 4 pi, streyves, 
strayves, 6 atraiff, strayff, 9 atrafe. [Alteration 
of Stray sb., to in.atch roaif.\ A stray animal or 
thing. Chiefly in waif and straifx see Waif sb, 
*377 Langl. P. pi, B. Prol. 94 Of wardes and wardmotes, 
weyues and str^’ucs t*393 C. 1. 92 strayue^l, 1447 Shiiiing- 
/errtf Z.«/Aetc.(CamdenJ99 Heand his prcdccessours..have 
had view of Frank Plegge weif and stralf and all other 
profits longing to a viewe, z509Me Durham Ace, Rolls 
(Surtees) 295 Redd. Ass, De ancaragia nil hoc anno, nec de 
wryk, nec de strayff, nec de wayff, nec de infanketheyff hoc 
anno, 1535-6 Act 27 Hen, VIU^ c.a6 §23 Lordes Marchers 
..shall hauc.. Wayff, Straiff, Infanthef, Outfanthef, Trea- 
soureTroves. x^'jlhWhiibyGtots.', Waifand.StraifoxCvlS.ts,, 
by chance, washed up on the be.ich by the sea, as wTcck 
materials; here they arc the ^opertyof the manor owner. 
2879 Miss Jackson Shropshire IVord-bk., Strafe, a stray 
animal. 

Straif, obs. Sc. pa, t of Strive v. 

Straight (strait), a., sb, and adv. Forms : a. 
4(stra5ft©), strayth, stre^et, streigbte, stxeiht, 
4-5 strei^fc, 4-7 streght, 4-8 streight, 5 (strath), 
street, streith, streught, streygth, strey^te, 
strey5thte, 5-6 streghte, 5-8 Btreyght(e, 6 
fltrayglit(e, (.SV, strecht), 8 Sc, straioht, 
4- straight, h. Sc, 4 stracht, strati5t, straxiht, 
strawt, 4-5 stra^te, 4-7 straght, 4-9 straucht, 
Btraught, 6 stranclL 7. Sc, 5 stright, stry5te, 

6 stricht. 0. 4straitt, 4-5 Btreit(e, str©yt(o, 
4-6 strayt(e, 5 straict, 5-8 straite, ’5-9 strait. 
[ME. street, stra^^t, orig. an adjectival use of the 
pa. ppltt. of strecchen to Stretch.] A. adj. 

- *h 1 . As ppl. adj. : Extended at full length. Ohs, 
CZ400 Destr. Troy 7677 With a streught arme be kepplt 
the caope on bU dene sheld. re,..' Fifty first Ps. 45 in 
Pol. Re/, ff L, Poems (1903) 281 Sithe H fiesche, lord, was 
furst perceyued And for cure sake laidc strei^t in stalle. 
a ^20 Auniers of Arthur Hit was no ferly, in faye, 

His stedes startun on straye, With stcroppus fulle slry^ic. 
1596 Dalsymp^ tr. Leslies Hist, Scot, I. 11. X33 Quhairfor 
Fcrithar receiuet the kingis Waipone, to wit, a naikit 
sworde, a bent and straucht out wande, in thir dayes called 
a sceptre. 

fb. Spread out, broad. Obs, 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 119 And somdel lasse it was 
than Seine, But it was straightcr \fr. plus espandue'\v,'o\ 
away. 

2 . Not crooked ; free from curvature, bending, 
or angularity. 

^1350 Libeaus Desc. (Kaluza) 942 Hir nose was strel5t 
[Cotton MS. strath) and ri?t. CX369 Chaucer Dethe 
Blauncke 942 Hyt [sc, her neck) was white, smotbe, streght 
^nd pure-flatte Wyth-outen bole, ^ 2400 Destr, Troy 2574 
The StrelU were streght & of a stronge brede. c 2420 Liber 
Cocorum (1862) 35 On alle these fowlcs tbo legges sebune 
bene, Summe cralled, sum strejt, as I haue sene. 1523-34 
Fit?herb. Husb. § 4 T*he plowes that poo with wheles, 
haue a streyghte bwme. 2563 Mirr. Mag., fane Shore 
XX, And bent the wand that might have growen ful strcight. 
a 2577 Sir T. Smith Comjnvj. Eng. i. (2589' 2 A rule is al- 
way to be vnderstoode to be straight. x6xi Shaks Cymb. 
111. L 38 There U no mo such Cmsars, other of them may 
haue crooVd Noses, but to owe such straite Armes, none. 
•j66x J. Childpxy Brit, Bacemica 129 This River is a very 


strcight and broad river. 2667 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 
52 Let him in the buying his limber, buy the streightest he 
can light on. 2678 R. L'Estrakce Scneca^s Mor. (1702J 
2t3 A strcight Stick in the Water appears to lie crooked, 
1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iii, 122 upright he walks, on 
Pasterns firm and straight; His Motions easy; prancing in 
his Gate. 2728 Ciiamoers CycL s. v. Stairs, Straiplit Stairs 
..are such as always fly, that is, proceed in a Right Line, 
and never wind. 2737 Genii, Mag, VII, 290 The Bill 
was hardly discemable, so i cannot say whether it was 
Strcight or Crooked. 2767 Goocfi Treat, abounds I. 234 
We are to consider the,. .shape of the weapon ; whether ft 
has a strait, or a rising edge. 2786 Burns l^ision i. xi, And 
such a leg 1. .Sae straught, sae taper, tight and clean. 2796 
WiTHERi.NG Brit. Plants (cd. 3) II, 223 Panicle stiff and 
straight. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (cd. 2) I, 162 Fracture 
presents, .mostly streigbt and parallel, rarely curved fibres, 
z8o8 Parsons 7 rav, Asia xi. 230 7'be streets are all strait. 
2839 Lindley Introd, Bot. 485 Straight (rectus) ; not wavy 
or curved, or deviating from a .straight dlrectioii in anyway, 
2842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 13& This requires a blade 
with a straight edge like those of the pruning.knives now 
in general use, 1896 Lam Times Rep. LXXllI.fiis/t The 
railway line. .was perfectly straight for a distance of over 
700 yards. 

ahsel. 1728 Prior Solomons. 100 Water and Air the varied 
Form confound ; The Strait looks crooked, and the Square 
grows round. 

b. Straight line*, a line imiform in direction 
throughout its length; Geom, = right line, which 
is now rare. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, IIL xvii. (2495) 62 One 
mancrc of the syghtc is by strayte lyncs vpon the whyche 
the lyknesse of the t-yng that is seen cometh to the syghte. 
C2S37 De Benese Mensurynge Latule A iiij, Of lynes one 
is astraygth l>'ne hangyng,^ secunde is a strayglh lyne 
ouerthwarte [t.e.perpendicufar and horizontal]. 2552 [see 
Right a, 2). x6io Bolton Elem. Armories 87 Armorial 
Lines are in their fir^t dluision Straight, or Crooked. 
Againe the Straight are cither Direct, or (Jblique. 2649 
Jer. Taylor Gt, Exemp, t. Ad Sec. viii. 1x8 Of all lines the 
straight is the shortest, 2697 Potter Antiq, Greece n. 
xiv. I. 287 Instead of ascending in a streight Line, it 
(the flame] whirled round. 1^26 Leoki Albertis Archil, 
1. 9 a. The strait Line is a Line drawn from one Point to 
another, the shortest Way. 2799 Han. More/vw. Ediic, 
(cd. 4) I. 240 Why in teaching to draw do you begin with 
strait lines and curves? 2840 Lardner Geom. il 25 If from 
any proposed point P, several straight lines be drawn to a 
given straight line A B. 2870 B. Stewart Elem, Rhynes 
§ 25. 28 The metliod of representing forces by straight lines. 
x88^ tr. Loize*s Metaph. 182 If we proceed onwards in a 
straight line, we shall, admittedly, never come to the end 
of the line. 2885 Leudesoorf Cremona's Prof Geom, 75 
Through //. .draw two straight lines to cut u in A and B. 

c. Of a human form, a back : Erect, not crooked 
or stooping. 

*579 SitAKS. Hen, y, V. ti. 268 A good Legge will fall, a 
stnut Back will stoope, a blacke Beard wilf turne white, 
2826 F. Reynolds Life 4 Times 1. 232 He was young, tall, 
strait, and goodJooking. 2855 Tennyson Brook 70 A 
daughter of our meado^vs,.. Straight, but as lis<;ome as a 
hazel wand. x868 Cco. Eliot Holt i, I. 31 You arc as 
straight as an arrow stilt 

d. Of a limb, etc,: Held with the joint not flexed, 

1765 Akcelo Sch, Fencing 18 Keep a strait arm, in order 

to throw off his point, a 2774 Goldsm. Surv, Exp. Philos, 
(1776) II. 269 As painful as il ivould be to stretch out a 
finger streight that was contracted by an inflammation. 

e. Of hair : Not curly or waved. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Random xiiu (2768) I. 83 My hair., 
hung down upon my shoulders, os lank and streigbt as a 
pound of candles, 2774 Pettnsylv. Gas, 23 Feb, 5/3 A na» 
tive Irish servant man, ..fair complexion, straight fair hair, 
2835 H. W. Lucy Diary Gladstone Parlt, 239 His pale face, 
his straight black hrir. 

£ Printing, Straight accent •, a macron. 

2888 Jacodi Printers' Vocah, 134 Straight accents, an- 
other term for long accents, thus— 5cT00. 

g. Arch. (See quols.) 

[1666 Act x8 4 *9 Chas, //, & 8 § 5 Arcbworke of Bricke 
or Stone either straight or circular.) iBxz P. Nicholson 
Mech. Exere, 237 All vaults w'hich bavea horizontal straight 
axis, are called spaight vaults. 2828 — Masonry iioStraight 
•walls, those wliicb have plane surfaces. 

h. A fiat. The distinctive epithet . of certain 
structures (— niod.L. rectus), 

2585 Hicins yutiius* Nomencl, 31/2 Intestinum rectum, 
..tne straight gut, or the arse gut. 2749 Hartley Observ. 
Man L i, § 3. 99 T*hc Four strait Muscles of the Eye, 1840 
W. J. E. W^ILSON Vade /I/. (1842) 339 The Straight 
or fourth rinus is the sinus of the tentorium. 2879 Harlan 
Eyesight iL 30 The straight muscles, acting together, tend 
to draw it (ibe eyeball) backwards, while the oblique muscles 
are so placed as to oppose this tendency. 

i. Zbol, and Bot, (See quots.) 

1822 J, Parkinson OuiLOryctoL 17s The additions which 
this author has made to the genera of straight multllocular 
shells.^ 2842 Penny CycL XXL 283/2 Mirbel has proposed 
I a classification of ovules. When the ovule has grown regu- 
larly with the hilum and chalaza at the base and the fora- 
men at the apex, it is called a straight ovule, or ortho-, 
tropous. 2854 A. Adams, etc. Man. Hat, Hist. 373 S.traxgbt- 
Foraminifers (Vaginulidm). 

j. Of the front of a coat or dress; Not fitting 
closely to the chest. 

1893 Daily News 5 Apr. 7/1 This shape is fitted in to- 
wn.-^ the waist at the bade, but the fronts are ‘straight,* 
a tailor's technicality for ‘not fitting*. xyy6 Daily Chron, 
ig Sept 4/4^ The dress-improver and even the ‘straightl 
front ’ were in the panoply of the society dame of nineiecn 
centuries ago. 

3 . Direct, undeviating, a. Of a way or course: 
I.eading directly to its destination ; not deviating 
or cireuitous. Also in fig, context. 


23,, E.E,Allit,P,A, 691 By waycr ful street he con hym 
strayn [Vulg. Sop. x, 20 Deduxit per vias rec/as]. C2386 
Chaucer Kntls T, 832 Due Theseus the slrcighte wey 
hath holde And to the launde he rideth hym ful right. 
<72425 Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 32 This is i?e way to 
mannyssy^i; euen streygth wij> out deseyt. 24B8C<t/,^«ir, 
Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 493 And so forth the streyght wey till 
they came to Kylmagergan. 2500-20 Dunbar Ixxvi. 
I Quhat is this lyfe bot ane straucht way to deid. 2526 
Pitgr, Perf. (\V. de W. 2531) 22 This waye of rcligyon, 
whiche is the streyght waye to the perfeccyon of grace, 
2533 Bellenden Livy II. 6 pan was It found expedient to 
send Icelius brother and numitorius £>on,.]’e strauebest 
way )>ai mycht to portis. 2535 Covekdale iii. 4 
Prepare the waye of the Lorde, and make bis pathes 
straight. 2568 Grafton Chron, II. 28 He without long 
tanyng or aduiacment, tooke the streight way to the sea 
syde. 2627 Adp. Abbot in Rushw. Collect. (16^9) I. 456 To 
keep things in a streight course, sometimes in fits of the 
Gout, I was forced by my Servants to be carried into the 
Court. 1736 Butler A nal. 1. v. 93 If we were to suppose 
a strait Path marked out for a Person. 2820 Monast. 
xxiii, While, in pursuit of his interest, he made all the 
doubles which he thought necessary to attain his object, he 
often.. missed that which he might have gained by observ- 
ing a straightcr course. 2859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede 
xxxvH, Hetty.. asked the straightest road northward to- 
wards Stonyshire. 

fb. Of a look: Bold, steady. Obs, 

C2400 Destr, Troy 3758 Stokyn cne out stepe with a 
streught loke. 

c. Of an aim, a stroke, a throw, etc. : Directed 
precisely to the mark. 

2833 Nyren Yug, Crickeieds Tutor‘d All straight balls 
should be played straight back. 2837 Dickens Pickw, vii, 
The ball flew from his hand straight and swift towards the 
centre stump of the wicket.^ 2859 Ruskin Two Paths i. 
§ 32 T*he workman’s whole aim is straight at the facts, as 
well as he can get them. z88a Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. xo8/z The 
clumsy round-armed hit [in boxing).. is not esteemed so 
highly as a straight bit made directly from the shoulder. 

d. Of gunpowder: = straight-shooting x see C. 

2809 F. V. Kirby Sport E. C. Africa xxvii. 302, I had 

made up my mind to use my rifle, with the straightest 
powder 1 had. 2900 Pollok & Thom Sports Burma 262 
One need not necessarily bum straight powder. 

e. colloq. Of an utterance : Outspoken, unre- 
served. Straight talk', a piece of plain speaking. 

2894 Astley go Yrs. Life I. 326, 1 made a vow. .that 1 
would never open that infernal Euclid book again, and, 
what is more, I never will ! so that is straight, 2895 
lYestm.Gaz. 11 Sept. 2/2 I'be jury, .attributed the accident 
solely to the neglect of the Conservators... That is pretty 
straight. 1900 Ibid, z Sept. 2/2 One candidate. .is already 
consoling himself in adv.-ince with the thought of the Straight 
Talks he will ^ive the.. deputations that are certain to 
descend upon him. 2903 Jbtd, 9 Jan. 2/2 It was a night of 
Straight Tall^ 

£ The straight tip (colloq,): sec Tip 
+ 4 . Of a mountain : Steep, Ohs, (cliiefly . 5 *^.) 

*475 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) ts The streli high monieyns of 
Pirone. 2533 Bellenden Lhy ii, xxi. (S.T. S.) 1 . 218 pai 
fled vp throw ane strate montane. 2549 Comfl, Scot, Ep. 
Ded. (2873) 3 The qubilkz voIfHs ar noebt the rauand snuuage 
volffis of strait monianis ande vj ild fforresiis. a xBoq Bonny 
Lizie Lindsay xxiii. in Child Balias IV. 262/2 The 
mountains were baith strait and stay. 

6. Straight angle. + a. A right angle (obs.) ; b. 
in mod. use, an angle of 180°, 

x6oi Hol^nd Pliny «. xviiu I. 23 Those raies that come 
sidelong.. give but a darke and dim light. .in comparison of 
them that fall directly w’ith strcight angles. 2707 Mortimer 
Husb, 431 The best Figure for a Kitchin-Garden..is a 
Square of straight Angles. ^ 2889 Dupuis Elem. Synth. 
Geom. § 36. 27 One-half of a circutnan^Ie is a straight angle, 
and one-fourth of a circumangle is a right angle. 

6. Of conduct : Free from crookedness ; frank, 
honest Hence of persons and their attributes. 

The present use (chiefly c<>//<??.) is unconnected with that 
of the 26-x7th c, 

2530 Palscr. 326/1 Strayght, rj’ght in condyefons, juste. 
iS4i-a Act 33 Hen. VIU, c. 25 § i The. .good order strayte 
and true dealing of the inbabiiauntes of the said towne 
[Manchester), a 2628 Preston New Covt. (2634) 233 To 
describe to you a right and straight man, when his end is 
right, and his rule is right. 1642 Earl Lkven Let. 28 Nov. 
in Scott, yml. Topog. (1847) I, 73/2, I am aboundantly 
persuaded of your integrity and straught desyres for the 
peace, .of o’’ poor distressed kingdome. 

2864 Kimball lYos he ' Successful I f Hoppe) You arc 
honest loo — straight as a shingle. 2850 Spectator 22 Nov., 
T*here exists. .a sort of instinctive appreciation of honesty 
which. .gives enormous influence to any big squatter who is 
really upright and ‘straight ’. x^’ffrut.R. Agne.Soc. Mar.i 
Haying the reputation of beln^ a fearless and independent 
divine, a straight man, true to his cloth and calling. 2902 Bp. 
W. Stubbs in CA Apr.9, 1 think there never was such 

a life, so long, so brave, so devoted, so straight. 2904 Shud- 
DICK How to arrange with Creditors 32 If the debtor. .has 
been what is called a straight man, the creditors.. accept 
his proposal of a compositmn. 2008 W. W. Fowler boc. 
Life Home \\. 200 It is on the whole a pleasing letter... 
The reader shall be left to decide for himself whether it is 
perfectly straight and genuine. 

fb. Right, proper, fitting. Obs. 

1538 Starkey 38 Vcrtue.,schowj*th vstberyght 

vse and streght, both ofhelth, strenghth, and beuty. 

c. Of a person: Well-conducted, steady. Chiefly 
in to keep straight. Also, of a woman : Virtuous, 
chaste. 

i863 A. L. Gordon Let. Poems (1922) 370 She* tried hard 
to cheer me up and keep me straight. 2876 * Ouida ’ lYinier 
City vi. 125 It only people ‘ keep straight * for the sake only 
of what other people say of them. x886 — House Party 
vii. (2887) 163 Do you really think that to have any influ- 
ence on Engusb public life it is necessary.. to keep so very 
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STRAIGHT, 


STRAIGHT. 


“ regards >vomen, I mean, you know? 1800 Pall 
u L- 5/^ Mr. Dolling amused his audience., 

by his depiption of a ‘ straight girl,’ i. e., one a young fellow 
not merely walked out with, but intended to marry. 1803 
Madiim Sapphira 153 As God is my witness that 
girl IS as straight as your sister. 1894 Wilkiks & Vivian 
Grveit Bay f I. 185 She. .meant to marry him in two or 
three 3|Mrs, if he proved he could keep straight in the 
meanwhile. 1908 R. Bacot A. Cuthbert viii. 83 And, now 
^im .t-‘2|me to think of it, she had shown that she was 

straight . A woman who wasn’t would have beba%’ed 

well, differently. 

7 . Not oblique; either vertical or horizontal. 
Hence, a straight eye-, ability to see whether an 
object is placed straight. 

c x6oo Shaks. Sonn, cxxi. x r, I may be straight though they 
them selues be beuel. 1865 Dickens Mui, Fr. 1. vi, In its 
w'hole constitution it had not a siraiglit floor, xgoi Daily 
« Sept. 6/4 iVs to the machine stitching, there is very 
little dimculty about that to anyone who has a straight cj’e. 
Mod» 1 don’t think that picture is quite straight. 

b. Cricket, Of the bat: Held so as not to in- 
dine to either side. Hence, straight play, play 
with the bat held straight. 

X843 *A Wykiiamist* Pract, Hints on Cricket 7 The 
secret of all good Batting.. is the playing with a straight 
or upright Bat, 1851 W. Clarke Pract. Hints on Cricket 
m E. V. Lucas Harubledon Men (1907) 167 By the handle 
of the bat being nearer Che bowler than the blade fahvays 
bearing in mind to keep it straight), the ball will be pre- 
vented from rising. X85X Pycroft Cricket Field iii, (1854) 
45 [He] aUva5*s insbted on keeping the left elbow well up ; 
in other words, on straight play, 1897 Encyet. Sport I. 
219/2 (Cricket), * How beautifully straight his bat is 1 * is a 
rem.ark often made about a good batsmaru As a matter of 
fact * upright * would be a more correct term than * straight 
hut * straight * is the almost invariable epithet. 

8. Predicatively : In proper order, not ruffled or 
disarranged. To keep one's face straight (colloq.) ; 
to refrain from laughing. 

1831 Society I.64 ITie pleasure of seeing her kept his temper 
straighter than usual, 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . i. ii, It 
would_ make all so straight again, 2847 Helps Friends in 
C. I. vi. 92 , 1 prefer real life ..where there b no third volume 
[as in a novel] to make things straight. 2860 Thackeray 
Level iii, Lay them books straight. Put the volumes to- 
gether, stupid! 2885 ‘bias. Alexander’ Valeric's Fate iii, 
Come and put your hair straight. 1887 P. Fendall Sex 
to Last in. X. ill. 220 Five minutes’ conversation.. will 
set everj’thing straight. i 833 Honnor Morten Hospital 
Life 73 The small patients lay quiet in their cribs; every- 
thing was straight for the night. 2897 Spectator 35 Sept. 
408/z The story, .is one which few people, to use an expres- 
sive vulgarism, will be able to read ' with a straight face 

b. colloq. Of accounts ; Settled up, leaving 
nothing owing. 

2623 Nottingham Rec, IV. 3x6 Southwell pence beinge in 
arrerage . . Matster Hill.. shall pay the same.. and so to sett 
ytt straight for this tyme. 27^8 T. Morton Speed the Plough 
IV. i. (i^) 52 Zur Philip did send vor I, about the money 
I do owe ’un ; and said as how he'd xnakeall strait between 
us. ^ 2900 Westm. Caz. 23 Apr. 7/x He goes away with a 
straight book. 

c. Of a person : Having settled one's differences 
(^ith another); also, having balanced one's ac- 
count, * even 

1730 P. Walkden Diary (2866) 208 This morning Thomas 
Harrison had my horse a gate with a load of o.^ts to the 
Lum. .in return for his bor^e that I had once chtefaer with a 
load of oats, so that we are now straight in the case. 2894 
Mrs. Dvan hlan's Keeping (1899) 262 She. .urged him to 
strive to get straight once more with his conscience and his 
God. 

9. 1/.S. a. Unmixed, undiluted; of spirits, ‘neat*. 
Also qualifying a designation of a political party ; 
Strict, rigid, extreme. To vote the straight ticket : 
to vote for all the official candidates of one’s party, 

1856 AT. Y. Courier <5* Enquirer Sept. (Bartlett), The 
present candidate of the straight Whigs for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 1857 N. y. Times 14 Oct, (ibid.), The straight Re- 
publican Convention is to meet to-raorrow. x86z J. R. 
Morris in Congr. Globe 7 July 3*58/31 I supported the 
straight Democratic ticket. 1865 Viscr. Milton & W. B. 
Qhcjl’dx.'E.N.AV. Passage by Land ii. (1867) 33 As a Yankee 
would express it, they were geese and ducks ’straight ’—x'.r., 
without anything else whatever. 2873 Leland Egypt, 
Sketch Bk. 146 Pains have been taken to add ornament, 
though every other structure near it be of mud * straight ' — 
or unmingled and plain. 2874 Slang f let. 312 Straight^ 
an American phrase peculiar to dram-drinkers ; similar toour 
word neat. 2879 Tourgke Foots Err. vii. 28, I allers did 
like my liquor clar,— claran’ straight. 2892 W. Pivic. Barren 
Ground N. Canada 228 We had bread at every meal, which 

is in itselfa luxury afterfourmonths of straightmeat. raoi 

W. Churchill Cr/x/rviii. 432 Stephen had never learned to 
like straight whiskey. 

b. Straight Poker, IVhist, etc. : the game in its 
unmodified form. Slraighl fonr, five, six, straight 
flush : see quots. 

x 83 z Poker I liovj to flay it 56 A Straight Flush (that is, a 
sequence of five cards, all of the same suit). Ibid. 72 Straight 
Poker or Bluff, as it is sometimes called, is played with a 
pack of fifty-two cards, 2893 G. J, Manson Sporting Diflj% 
Siraig/tf Five, a sequence or rotefion of fives; Ibid., 
Straight Four. 1902 R. F. Foster Bridge Introd. p_. mi, 
Bridge, .has completely taken the place of straight whist. 

C. Of a grade of flour (see quots.). 

2859 B_ARTLirrT Diet. Anier. (cd. 2) 454 Straight, even or 
uniform in quality. A term used in^mmcrce,and particu- 
I.arlyamong flour-dealers. 2833 E. iNCEKSOLLin Harpefs 
Mag. June 7S/2 Bakers. .use what is known as’ wheat' or I 
* straight * flour, which is the product of the five reductions, j 
all the subs^uent processes through which the middlings I 
pass in making fine Hour being ozoitted. I 


10. Comb. a. Parasynthetic formations, unlimited 
in number, as straight-barred, -barrelled, -billed, 
-billed, -bodied, -edged, -fibred, -grained, -hammed, 
-homed, -jointed, -leaved, -legged, -limbed, -minded, 

* -necked, -nosed, -ribbed, -shaped, -sided, -stocked, 
-tasked, -veined, -winged adjs. 

2832 J, Rennie Consp. Butterfl. 4- Moths 172 Tbe*Straight- 
barred Elm {Cnephasia reetijaseiana). 2709 Loud. Gae. 

0.4540/® Stray’d orStoln,..a black Gelding,., full chested, 
•streight barrerd. x8it Shaw Gen. Zoot, VIII. 329 One of 
the most beautiful of the *strait-bnied Humming-Birds. 
c 2875 CasselCs Nat. Hist. III. 309 The Parrots are divided 
into two large sections,.. the Parrots proper . .and .. the 
straight.billed Parrots {Psittaci orihogttaihl). 1665 Rea 
Flora I. 4 With a ‘'straight-bitted Spade, or Turving-lron . . 
they will easily be fiaied and taken up. 1603-26 Breton 
Mad World (Grosart) 8/1 A..faire-haiided, small-footed, 
*straight-bodicd .. gentlewoman. 2689 Loml. Gaz. No. 
2493/4 A Bay Mare,..streight Body 'd,.. strayed.. on the 
soth^past- 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 690 Wooden 
hooping, or *stfaight-edged laths, may be substituted for 
iron. 2886 Encycl. Brit. XXL 829/2 s. v. Shipbuilding, 
Plank is either worked in parallel strakes, when it is called 
‘straight-edged*, or [etc.]. 278$ Roy in Phil. Trans. 

LXXV. 434 Very *straight-fibrcd deal was not .. affected . . 
by the humidity of the air. 2753 K. Price Brit. Carpenter 
(m, 3) 6 With some good, dry, and *strait-gniin*d English 
oak. 2843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 52 Straight-grained 
pines and mahogany. 2903 Westm. Gaz. 31 Oct. 7/2 The 
purse is made of straight-grained, dark green morocco 
leather. 27x4 Tickell tn Steele /’or/. Misc. 182 Tmss- 
thigh’d, *straight-ham*d, and Fox-like form’d his Paw. 2854 
A. Adams etc. Man, Nat. Hist. 200 •Straight-horned Snout- 
Beetles (Orthocerata). 2887 Morris Odyss. xii. 348 His 
straight-homed oxen. 1721 Land. Gaz. No. 4649/4 [Of a 
horse.} *Strait jointed behind. Encycl. Archit. 

§ 239 To lay good . .straight-jointed floors in the sitting-rooms 
and passage. 2553 Paynell tr. Dares Phryg. Destr. Troy 
C V b, Poltxcna,..lier members well made and well propor- 
cloned, long fingerde, •streight legged. 2898 Conan Doyle 
Trag.Korosko\\i37Hevailkedslow)yaw&y,withhis straight- 
legged military stride. 2909 Mrs. H. Ward Daphne lit. 49 
The chairs and sofas w*ere a trifle stiff and straight-legged. 
2622 Bacon Hen. V//, 246 Hce was a Comely Personage, a 
little nboue lust Stature, well and •straight limmed, but slen- 
der, 2860 Forster Gr. Remonstr. 102 Robert Car was a poor 
but handsome young Scot, ..straight-limbed, weJI-favoured, 

. .and smooth-faced. 2842 Thackeray^?/. Hoggariy Diam, 
vii, ‘ Mr. Titmarsh,’ say? he,., ‘you seem to be an honest, 
•straight-minded young fellow *. 2839 Yarrell Snppi. Brit. 
Fishes 47 The *Straight-noscd Pipe-Fish, syngnathus ephi- 
dion.^ 28*2 S. F, Gray Bnt. Plants 1 . 75 Nervature... 
•StTaighl-ribbed, rectinervia, pennlnervia. Ribs running 
in a straight line. 2825 Scott Talistn, i, A long, broad, 
•straight-shaped, double-edged falchion. 2826 j. Smith 
Panorama Sex. < 5 * Art 1 . 144 A *straigbt-sided canopy is 
sometimes used. s:87X W. Morris io Mackail Life (2899) L 
268 A terrible chasm, deep, straight-sided, and with water 
at the bottom, 1598 Barset Theor. Warres 33 A straight- 
stocked peece, 1 hold for the better. 2882 W. B. Dawkins 
in Contemp, Rev. Aug. 307 The •straight-tusked elephant, 
2839 Linoley Jntrod. Bot. 132 *Straight-veincd [leaves]. 
2854 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist. 209 *Straight-winged 
IiLsects (Orthoptera), 

b. In concord with sb,, forming combs, used 
allrib. or as adjs., as in straight-line, -needle, -tube. 

1843 Penny Cycl.'^yN. 425/2 The square or •straight-line 
chucic.. is peculiar to the rose-engine. 2884 F, J. Britten | 
Watch 4 " Clockm. 2451 [A] Straight Line Lever.. a form of | 
Lever Escapement chiefly used in foreign waicbes, in which j 
the escape wheel arbor, the pallet staff, and the balance staff I 
are planted in a straight line. 1900 Engineering Mag. XIX. 
728 A straight-line motion of a moveable pUton. 2875 
Knight Diet. Meeh. 2220/2 Thc^ sewing-machine for leather 
is similar to the ordinary *straight-needle machine, but is 
stronger, 1902 Scotsman 13 Mar. 10/7 Four types of large 
•straight tube boilers. 

c. Special combinations and collocations : 
straight arch, an arch having radiating joints but 
a straight intrados and extrados line ; straight- 
backed a. {a) lit. of a person, an animal, a chair, 
etc. ; (fl) not bending the back for work, idle ; 

(f) not given to lounging, energetic ; straight 
bit (see quot.) ; straight block, a kind of 
joiner’s plane ; straight-claw Zool., a bird of the 
genus Orlkonyx', straight coal Alining (see 
quot.); straight-haired a. (a) having straight 
hair, leiotrichons ; {fl) puritanical, prim; hence 
straight-hairedness; straight-horn Zool., an 
animal of the family Ortkoccralidx\ straight 
hosiery (see quot.) ; straight-joint floor Arch. 
(see qnoL) ; straight-necked a., having a straight 
neck ; (of a fox) running with a straight neck or 
without deviation; straight stall Alining 
straight coaT, straight- tail Omitk. (see quot.); 
straight-wing, an insect of the family Orthoptera. 
Also Straight-edge, 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 63 •StraiKht Arches. 2842 Civit 
Engin. tf Arch. yrnl.V.zsx/z Straight Arch, or Plat Band, 
with joints convergingtoacommonccntre. 24.. inHarraxv. 
/f^// Introd. 2$ Ihe horss bath xxv propertes... After the 
asse, well-mouthid, wcll-wyndid, *siregnt-bakked. xBw 
CoBBETT Rur. Rides (tSSsJ H. 35^ No atraigbi-bacuea, 
bloated fellow,.. called a publican. 2847 W. C. L. Martin 
Ox 48/t Excellent cattl^.. large, straight-backed, deep, and 
broad-breasted. 1859 Geo. Euot Adam Bede xl, 
mother’s a whimpering thing.. ; however, she’s a straight- 
backed, clean woman, none of your slatterns. 29x5 Becbie 
Caee ii. 41 The grandmotber in a straight-backed ch.Tir, the 
child on a stool at her fceL 2883 Gbesley Gloss. Coal.mmti^ 

244 • 5 '/r<w>/;/^/Y,aflatorordinarycbiselforborinp loxax'. 

Nicholson Meek. Exere. 205 The •Straight is xised 

for shooting short joints and mitres, in s t ra d of the jointer. 1 


1894-5 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. III. 438 The. .yellow- 
headed *slraight-claw {Orthonyx cchrccepnalus), is charac- 
prised by the short and straight beak. 2883 Gresley Gloss, 
^44 * Straight coal, an excavation made in the 
ihick coal, having the solid coal lelt on ihiee sides of it, 

2842 Miall in Noncon/ormist 2 , 242 One may hear timid, 
down-looking, •straighthaired di'^enters who speak as small 
as a halfpenny whistle. 29x0 J. McCabe Frehist. Man vii. 
202 One of the great divisions of humanity, the ‘straight- 
haired ' men, or Leioirichi. 2850 Huxley in L Huxley 
Life jf Lett. (2900) I. 52, I had expected a good deal of 
•straight-hairedness [if you understand the phrase) asd 
methodistical puritanism, but 1 find it quite otherwise. iB6x 
P. P. Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian Instil. 1860, 167 They 
belonged to the Family Orthoceratidx, or *Straight-horns. 

Labour Commission Gloss., Straight Hosiery, urtlclts 
made by cutting up into lengths a long seamless piece, .and 
stitching upon them a .'‘locking foot or sheet sleeve. 2842 
GwiLTArc/iit. § 2 x 63 *J’he chief sons of floors may be divided 
into thpse which are folded, . . and those w hich are * straight 
joint, in which the side j'oints of the boards are continuous 
throughout their direction. 1577 B. Gcoge Heresbaeh's 
Hush. HI. 127 He is coloured lyke a falloweDeare, *straight 
necked, and bye, like an Osiryge, his bead something higher 
then a Cammels. 2887 Field 19 Feb. 232/3 They missed the 
good straight-necked fox from this covert which was brought 
to band nut long since at 1 ‘erringham. 2900 Westm. Gaz. 22 
Jan, 3/2 Scent was not of that reliable description which 
conduces to straight-necked foxes, i860 Mining Gloss.y S. 
Staffs. Terms 80 * Straight Stall, an excav'aiion made into 
the thick coal, having the solid coal left on three sides of it. 

2843 Penny C^r/. XXV. 272/2, 2xst Race [of Humming- 
birds], The *Straight-tails. . . Bill very short ; tail composed 
of long, delicate, pointed, graduated feathers. 2842 I^udon 
Snbut^att Hori. 200 Orthoptera (*Straight-wings), 

B. quasi-jA and sb. 

JL Theadj. used absoL (quasi- jA) in certain phrases. 

f a. Upon straight : upright, erect. Obs, 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 3842 Burthen bade ynoghe The fete of 
J'at freke to ferke hym aboute, Or stood vppostreght for his 
strong charge. 

b. On the straight*, (a) along a straight line, 
not following irregularities of contour; (ff) parallel 
with the side, as opposed to ‘ on the cross ’ = 
diagonally ; (c) slang, behaving reputably. 

2663 Gerbier Couuselig Workxatedon running measure, 
and on the straight. 2894 Paris Mode 1 . 32/2 It is usually 
cut on the cross„.'rhe material is folded over to form a tri- 
angle. and in anything cut out of it in this position the 
threads run differently to what is cut on the straight. 2900 
E. Wallace Writ in Barrttcks\o3 0 thegardenuis lovely 
—That’s when Jerry’s on the straight I 

c. Out 'of straight \ deviating from the required 
straight form or position; npt duly rectilinear, level, 
or perpendicular; awry, 

2678 Moxon Meek. Exere. iv. 66 You have the less danger 
that the Joynt is wrought out of straight. 2683 Ibid., Print- 
ingxvi. 244 He may find out whether either or both of the 
Carriages are out of straight. X85X-6Z Mayhew Lotid, 
Labour III. 24/2 The bone broke, .and in growing together 
again it got out of straight. 

t d. 7b take the straight (in measurement) : to 
measure in a straight line, Obs. 

1805 State, Fraser of Fraserffeld 266 (Jam.) That the dis- 
tance., taking the straight, and leaving the small angles and 
turns of the banks unnoticed, is about 2060 feet. 

2. A^Jraight form or position ; a level. 

2645 Quarles Sol. Recaut.uz Not all this knowledge can 
reduce the slate Of crooked nature to a perfect Straight. 
1688 Houie Armoury wi.xsWx. (Roxb.) 142/2 Mounturethe 
Morter, elevate the mouth of it from a streight to such a 
degree of height as is necessary for the slinging or casting 
out of the granado to the distance or place required. 2822 
P. Nicholson Mech. Exere. 242 Winding Sticks are. .for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether a surface be straight or 
not, if not, the surface must be brought to a straight by 
trial. 1904 GallichaN Fishing Spain 162 The rod flew 
back to the straight, and the line came mournfully limp to 
the bank. A grand fish lost ! 

3. A straight portion, e.g. of a race-course (see 
quot. 1897), a railway. Straight of breadth (Naut.) : 
see quot. 1846. 

1B46 A. Young Naut. Diet, 325 Straight 0/ breadth, in 
shipbuilding, the space before, at, and abaft the dead-fiat, in 
which the snip is of the same uniform breadth. 2864 Field 
26 July 41/2 Three-quarters of a mile from home Fisher- 
man's Daughter began to draw up to the leaders ; on enter- 
ing the .straight she went up to Spitfire Kitty, and^ heading 
her. .went on with the lead. x8^ Crockett / va/i/rrr xUi. 

355 The beast that hunted me gaining ever on the straight, 
and I at the lurnings. 2897 Daily A'exfs 13 Sept. 7/2^Then 
there are frequent and long stretches of ‘straight, that 
delight of the railway engineer. 1B97 Encycl. Sport I. 62/2 
(Athletics) Straight, the section of the track between the last 
bend and the winning post. x^igTimes 2 Sept.x2/x Seremond 
..retained his place, and when presently the field turned into 
the straight he was still in front. 

4. Geom. A straight line. rare. 

1892 G. B. Halsted Etem. Synik.Gcom. 4 The intersecuon 
of two planes is called a stra»gbt line, or simptyn • 

2904 — Rational Geom. 3 Two distinct siraighis cannot 
have two points in common, . / c - 

5. In Poker and other games : A series of hve 
cards in sequence but not of the same suit. 

i88z hem io flay it A Sequence (wmellmes 

called a ‘straight ■). tkl. ss If »lnl 

a straight, the straight bead^ which can 

1S94 J,lASKELV.VE Sharfs ^Flolo 

only be beaten when ‘straights are p 5 \ . . 

flush --In other words, a 

samesuit. iSo? R. F. FosTtiiCom/t.//oy/oiBHVoieoi),‘a 
stroigbls, the^ghest card of the sequence wins. 

C. e^v. . • 

Certain similative phras«^ as straight as a dart, cr tf 
stick etc, whicbprimarilybelongtothcadj., are sometimes 
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STBAIG-HT, 

used colloq. in various senses of the adv. to which they have 
no pertinence. 

■ 1. In a straight course or line. 

a. In a straight course ; directly to or from a 
place ; without deviation or circuit; by the shortest 
■way. Also in modified sense (often indistinguish- 
able from sense 2 ) ; Without any intermediate 
destination or interruption of journey. 

13.. BonaveniiirtCs A/edtf. 1222 Sc cryst aft^T h}^ dc]? J 
For synne streyght to helle he geK c 1350 iF///. Palentc 
3592 pe Kinges sone..gart his [stede] goo, and streijet to 
him rides, c J374 Chauckr Troyms n. 1461 13 ut to his neces 
hous, as streyt as lyne, He com. 1375 Baroour Bntccyixw 
22 Till Irland held be straucht Ids way, c 1400 Destr, Troy 
959 Jason, .stird ouer the slre.nme stre^ht to |je lond. *4.. 
Hymtts Virg^. ij- Christ 33 For my3tili hou roo-?, & ran 
Streijt vnto hi fadir in trone. C2440 Ps, Penit. (1894) 58 
Delyrerc me lord from my^ fon fellc, For straught to the 
j-fled am y. ^1450 in Aungierijwi (1840) 284 He schal not 
come at the seyd grate, but he schal go streghte into tlie 
monastery. C1500 Melusine xix. 69 Hold strayte this way 
and ye shal not mys of it. 1528 More Dyalogue iv, 

271/2 They make a vysage as though they came streight 
from heauen to leache them a newe better waye. a 1333 
Berbers Huon Ixiv. 220 There shall ye fynde your brother 
Huon, who is come strayte fro beyond y* see. ^2643 Ld. 
Herbert (1824) 139 This piece of eloquence moved 
me so much that 1 went straight to his Excellency. 2687 
A. LovELi.tr. Thevenoi*s Tretv, 1. 204 \Yhcn we had seen 
all these things, we look our way streight to Jerusalem. 
2704 Swift Bait, Bks. 253 Fame.. fled up strait to Jupiter. 
C2730 Ramsav Piston xxvit, He moiinlit upwarts..Straicht 
to toe milkie way. 2845 Disraeli Syhii iv. vi, The nearest 
way to it is straight along this street. 2858 htRs. Carlyle 
Lett. II, 380 Arc you going straight to London? 2876 
Trevelyan Life Macaulay I. i. 16 The captain.. brought a 
party of. sailors straight to the Governors house. 

b. with advs., f forth (oh^.^forward^ on. 

a 2400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 200 pat vr fot 
mowe hen go Streiht forji wih*outcn lettyng. ^2450 Cat- 
grave St. Aug. XXV. 34 With he next wynd he and Ids 
felauchip sailed streit on*to Cartage. 2533 Stewart Cron. 
Sect. (Rolls) 11 . 442 Fra Strimling straucht on to the Eist 
se. 2782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix. iti, When felicity is before 
us. .we proceed strait forward, 2876 J. Saunders Lion in 
Path iii, He went straight on to the noble palace that had 
been placed at the sers’ice of James II some few years be- 
fore. 2887 J. Ashby*Sterry Cucumber Citron. 7 She tells 
me, I am to keep round to the right and go straight on. I 
follow.her directions and pass by the Priory. 

C. In a Straight line, not crookedly. 

1530 Palscr. 842/2 Strayt, nat crokedly, droyi, 2538 
Elvot Diei.^ Adamussim, by rule, streight as a lyne. 2576 
Gascoicnb Steele Gl. 718 O that al kings, would. .Hold 
euermore, one finger 'streight stretchtoutiToihra^t in e^'es, 
of all their master theeues. x6^ Marq. Worcester Cent. 
Ittv, § 76 To write in the dark as streight as by day or candle- 
light. 2710 Swift yrnl. to Stella 3 Nov., I cannot write 
straighter in bed, so you must be content. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) V. 346 The drunken man.. cannot be expected 
to walk straight cither in body or mind. 29x2 Warklino 
Forged Egypt. Antig. ix. 102 It'is not correctly shaped and 
should not be cut straight off across the bottom. 

t d. -With reference to position. Directly (op- 
posite), due (east, etc.). Obs. 

1512 Act 4 lien. F///, c. i 1 1 The haven of Brest lycth 
streight ayenst the South see costes of.. Cornwall. 2530 
Palsgr. 823/1 Strayght over agaynstc,..wx a vis. 2820 
Belzoni Egyf>t 4* Nubia ii. 237 The tomb faces the north- 
east, and the direction of the whole runs straight south-west. 

e. In a Straight direction ; not obliquely ; directly 
to a mark or object, or following a moving object 
without deviation. 

2535 CovERDALE Prov. iv. 25 Let thine eye lyddes loke 
straight before the. 2552 Abp. Hamilton Cateeh, (1884) 28 
A man. .can nocht..gyd his lyif evin and strccht to the 
plesour of God without direction of the commandis. 2601 
Peg. Mag. Sig. Scot. Discending eist the said gait 

Hneallie throciie the lie, straucht throw the Brounfauld. 
2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 27 The statues.. standing in a 
lifclesse posture with . .their hands hanging straight downe. 
2669 Sturmy Mariner Mag. i. ii. 4 When you espy any 
Island, ..by looking straight upon the Compa.<u, you shall 
know upon what Point 01 the Compass the Object beareth 
from you. 2678 Moxon Mech, Exerc. v, 95 And straight 
through the Stuff, as^Work-msn call it; that is, in a Geo- 
metrical term, perpendicularly through the upper and under- 
side. 2822 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 187 The combatants 
hit strait with one hand at the head. x82x Scott Kenilw. 
xiv. Each, .looked straight upon the wall which was opposite 
to them, without speaking to his companion- 2833 Nvrf.n 
Yng. Cricketer's Tutor (1902) 13 If such an accident sliould 
happen, and the ball have been delivered straight to the 
wicket. 28 s7‘G. A. Lawrence ^ 7 /o'A;t'.iiL 27Hcnotonly 
went straight as a die, but rode to hounds Instead of over 
them. 2863 A. Trollope Hunting Sk. 8 And he will ride 
this year!.. He will ride straight. i 836 Stevenson Kid- 
napped He..!ookedthislime straight into my eyes. 28^ 
Conan Doyle White Company viii, I am a man who shoots 
straightat his mark. 1897 Henty At Agincourt i. 13 There 
is notone of his age who can send an arrow so straight to 
the mark. 2907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters 0/ Tsavo 
xxvi'l 299 Our party of five, including one lady who rode 
and shot equally straight. 

£ With additional notion, which sometimes 
becomes the substantive sense : All the way, con- 
tinuously to the end ; ‘ right * across^ through^ etc. 
i* Also with reference to time. 

2446 Ltoc. Nightingale Poems L 298 Fro morow to nyglit 
bc'tokenes All the tyme, Syth thou wast born streyght tyll 
bat thou dye. 2756 Nugent Montesquieu's Spir. Latvsww, 
xxi. ^1758) I. i8x fTheyJ march strait up to the capital. 2840 
Parker Gloss. Arthit. (ed, 5), Reveal^ Revel... Tht term is 
principally used In reference to apertures which are cut 
straight through a wall, like modem doors and windows. 
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2. Immediately, wilhont delay : = Steaiohtwat. 
"Howjioet. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor Nu lias him sathanas In wald,..To 
wais seruis straitt he him eild. 2375 Sc. Leg.^ Saints xll. 
{AgnePi 3x2 He gert thonnir & fire-slacht Stirk done be 
payanis b^r stracht. 1478 ‘Maldon (Es<ex) Court Rolls 
Bundle sa, No. xob. They li. spake no word, butt sircyte 
they smettc at him wyth her wepynes, ^2520 Skelton 
Magtiyf. 1592 Let se what ye say; shewe it strayte. 2530 
Palsgr. 813/2 Strayght, a cottP. 1580 G, Harvey Three 
Proper Lett. 38 If s,o be goods decrease, then straite dc- 
creaseth a goods friend, a 2608 Ralegh Poems, Lie 48 And 
when they do reply, straight giue thern both the lie. 263a 
LitiicoW Trav. i. 32 [She] fell straight in a sound. 2642 H. 
More Soug of Soul 11. App. 69 His Fiat spoke and streight 
the thing is done. 1674 J. Howard Engl. Mounsieur xii.y. 

4 Wei. Is your Lady within ? Potier. I am not sure sir, 
ut i'le inform you strait, your patience a little sir. 2705 
Stanhope Paraphr, II. 134 Whereupon the whole herd 
streightran down a precipice, and were choaked in the Water. 
2722 A. PiiiLtps Briton lit. v. 32 My Chariot straight; 
another, for the Prince. 1755 Ridley in World No. 155 V. 
230 Strait a voice more dreadful than thunder burst out. 
2760-71 H. Brooke/*W/^»/ Qual. (1809) II. 59 She burst into 
tears, and straight quitted the room. 2798 (Joleridce Anc, 
Mar. VH. vii, Tlic boat came close beneath the ship. And 
straight a sound was heard. 1843 Macaulay HoraUus xix, 
I’he bridge must straight go down. 1849 Loser. Build. 
Ships Build me straight. .a goodly vessel. 1872 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ii. 9 When as I look*d on thee .. Straight my 
tongue froze, Lesbla. 

fb. followed by prep. Immediately 
at the same time with something. Also with adv., 
straight after y for thy forthwith, upon ^ with. Obs. 

J570-6 Lamdarde Peramb. Kent 3 For straight vpon 
the death of Edward the Confessor, William of Normandy 
, .demaunded the Crowie. 2576 Gascoigne Wks. 
10X0 II. 184 Whom he no sooner sawc.. But streight 
tnerwith his fancies fume All reason did convince. ^ 2578 
Tisime Calvin on Gen. i. 25 For this is the simple 
purpose of Moses to shewe that the worldc,. w.ts not 
finished streight after the beginning, but fete.). ^2592 H. 
Smith .Serw. (2594) 358 Straight vpon this, he {sc. David] 
sayth : It is not so with the wickctl. 2654 T, Whalley in 
L/sshers Le/t. (t6Z6)6o4 Read, if you please, his Epistle, <t// 
Alberlum Marchionem, Dedicatory, slr.Tighl after ine midst. 

1536 Stories 4- Proph. Scripture H iv b, And when 
the people creyed thus & the trompets sounded, then fell 
the walle-t of the tonne (of Jericho] streyght forthwith nil, 
2543 GraI'Ton Contn. Harding (28x2) 568 The quenc.. 
str.Ttg}ji t'pon shewed ihcim the same Peter. Ibid. S79 When 
he saw that thci the gales] could not cascly be betten 
downe with any thyng, -streiglit with he set fyre on ihcim. 
2610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 273 Dying straight 
after without issue. 

o. Straight awafy straight offy + straight an end : 
immediately, at once, without deliberation or pre- 
paration. 

265a TvKzAdv. Five Hours i. {1663) 7 Wc Prisoners made, 
were hurri’d streight away To their (Quarters. 277B Learn- 
ing at a Loss II, 147 *Twas at his House they (two Iovcr>) 
broke cover. And then look ofT strait an End to Edinburgh. 
2873 Punch 28 Jan. 20/1 If ever I meet a woman wiih lots of 
tin, who's faultlessly ucautiful, I shall marry her straight off. 
2879 Miss Bradoon Clov. Foot xxxvi, One of those tip-top 
firms in the City would have gone straight off to take coun- 
sel’s opiniorL 2885 P. M, Thornton tiarrow Sch, Bo Wc 
read ofa Mr. Thomas Page,. .towhom was paij;^ 306. 265. 6. 
straight a^vay. 29x2 Sir W. Ramsay in Expositor Apr. 360 
He assumes straight away that the end of man and the aim 
of man’s life is to be righteous. 

3. In an erect posture, upright, A\so straight up. 
Straight set up : having an erect figure. 

2535 CoVKRDALE I Esdras\x.46 And whan he had red out 
the lawc, they stode all straight vp vpon their fete. 27x8 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iii. xviii, ' 3 ’bey..sat straught 
Upon 't. 285a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. viij ‘ MasV,’ 
said Tom— and be stood very straight — * I was jist [etc.]. 
2899 G- B. Shaw You NevrrCan Tell 11. (1907) 261 Waiter. 
..Very high-spirited young gentleman, sir; vcr>' manly and 
straight set up. 

f 4. As an intensive (= St.vkk adv.) in straight 
blind, dead. Obs. 

^ 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 97 He pul out his eijcn 
in Keblata, and lad hym so in Babilon streijt blynde. 
c 2400 Song of Roland 691 Bothc slreght ded the horse and 
his selue. 

6, Honestly, honourably. 

1845 Disraeli Sybil ii. xili, 'Don’t you think, Warner,* 
said bis wife, ' that you could sell that piece to some other 
person No !* said her husband, fiercely, ‘I'll go 
straight.’ 2864 Field 2 July 4/1 Mr. Merry who runs hi< 
horses so straight, and xvho is backed with the same confi- 
dence as Lord GI;«gow. x888 Times 2^ June 4/5 As a rule 
1 believe they (rc. jockeys) run very straight. 1 1 is ridiculous 
tosuppose that theyaregcnerally dishonesL 2893 F. Adams 
New Egypt 27 'I’here’s olwaj's room in a place like this for 
anyone who’ll, .act straight, and be content with a reasonable 
profiL 

6. Frankly, outspokenly. Also straight out. 

2877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 56 Speak right straight out 

and do not be ^fraid.^^ 2880 G. R. Sims Dagonet Ballads, 
Told to Missionary x\,G,\x^ it us straight how, guv’nor,— 
what would you have me do? 289B J. Arch Story Life xit. 
285 As my custom has cr*er been I spoke straight, a 2900 
S. i^RANK Gt. Battles (X901) 201 He knew how to speak 
straight as a stick to the common man. 2900 G. Swift 
Somerley 124 You're a good ’un to tell me straight out like 
this. 1007 H. Kashdall Theory of Good 4- Evil II. 89 
Nietzsche, .often says straight out what some of our English 
self.realizers only hint. 

7. Comb. a. Withpples.,formmgadj3.,a5j//'a(f///- 
mt, -falling, -flnng, -going, -growing, -grown -made, 
-shooting, -sliding, -s^kesi ; f straight-bounded, j 

bounded bystraiglitlines;tstraight-pight, having I 


STEAIGHT. 

a tall and erect figure. Also with agent-noun, as 

sli-aighi-goer. 

16x4 T. Bedwkll tr, Schoneds De Num. Geom. 43 Each 
of them is a right-anitlcd and ^straight-bounded figure. 
2840 'rHACKKRAY Shabby-genteel Story viii, He wore.. a 
black "straight-cut coat, and light drab breeches. 2887 
Daily Ne^vs 24 June 2/1 'The ’"straight-falling folds of pale 
grey silk that fall round the slim shape of a fair-haired, 
dreamy-eved woman. 2896 Kipling Song of the English, 
England's Attsw. 26 Now ye must speak to your kinsmen. 
..After the use of the English, in "straight-flung words and 
few. 2857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Liv. xxvi. 248 Foxes were 
strong and plentiful.. and during two months of open 
weather, many a *straight-goer had died gallantly in the 
midst of tlie wide pasturc-grounds. 2865 A, I'hollope 
Hunting Sk. 2 Though the nature of their delight is a 
mystery to "straighi-going men, it is manifest cnougli, that 
they do like it [re. hunting]. 2884 'J’ennyson Cup i. i. 86 
( You] may be foil’d like Tarquin, if you follow Not the dry 
light of Rome’s straight-going policy. 2765 Museum /lust, 
111 . 242 Some small poles of ash, willow, or any "strait- 
growing wood, ..must be procured. 2888 Emily Gerard 
/.and beyond Forest li. 305 What more glorious than those 
"straiglit-grown stems. 2581 C. T. in Farr Set. Poetry Elis, 
(2845) 395 My ".straight-made lims 1 will not crooke, To 
think of death, of deutll, or God, 1611 Shaks. Cyutb. v. iv, 
164 Beauty.. for Feature, laming ’i'he Shrine of Venus or 
*straight-pight Miner\*a. 2902 Conan Doyle in Wide 
World Mag. VIII. xi3/x The hard-riding, "straight-shoot- 
ing sons of Australia and New Zealand. 290a Westm, Gas. 
30 Aug. 3/x He., only hopes that, in the matter of ‘straight- 
shooting powder,' bis ma.ster's guests will prove equal to the 
occasion. 2869 Rankine Machinery 4* Miltwork 314 A 
*siraigljt-.sliding slide-valve. 2848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. u 
vii. 5 I'm a "straight-spoken kind o’ crcelur Thet blurts 
right out wut’s in his head. 2859 Bartletf Diet. Amer. 
(ed. 2) 454 Straight-spoken, plain-spoken ; downright ; 
candid. 

b. Certnin phrases in which straight qualifies 
another adv. are somelimes used attrib. or predi- 
caiively, becoming adjs. (when attrib. they are 
usually hyphened), as straight-ahead, -through ; 
fltraigbt-up, peqjcndicular; straight-up-and- 
do'WTQ,simple,presentingnodifficulties;alsocandid, 
straightforward. Also Straigbtaway, Stbaight- 
rouTH, STjiAiGHTFonwAnD, Stbaight-out adJs. 

2836 HaudurtonC/oc/^v//, Ser, x. xxxvi. No strong.mindcd, 
"straight-a.head, right up and down man does that, 2895 
f?////;/^XXVII. 2oo/x A plain, straight-ahead skater, 29x2 
MARETT^«//rr^j/<7/. iv. 95 On the other hand, to improve 
the ph>*sical environment is fairly straight-ahead work, once 
we can [etc.]. 2904 Punch 30 Mar, 234/2 After one 

■•straight-liirough reading of this strange story, an entire 
class h.id top.issan examination iiuL cx59oMoNTCOM£niB 
Sonn. xxxii, 2 The JilIie..Vhose staitly stalk so “streight 
vpis and stay. 266* J. Davies it. Olenrius* Voy.Ambass. 
205 Having on the very top of it a great Rock streight up. 
1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 2) 45s *Siraight up and 
down, plain; candid; honest. lyo^jBaily Chroti. Kpx. 
3/6 A straight-up.and-down business of the kind. .should 
be a more attractive investment for British capitalists than 
the average run of gold and diamond mining schemes. 

straight (strait), v. Forms : a. 5 Etrejt, 5-9 
streight, 6 strayght, C- straight; 0. iv. 4 straoht, 
4-5 straucht, 9 straught. [f. STltAlGlir a.] 

1 1. trans. To stretch (e. g. a body on the rack) ; 
to stretch out (one’s limbs) ; to extend, stretch 
forth (a spear) ; rejl. to lie dawn flat. Obs. 

To straight a robe, to be hanged. 

2375 Barbour Bruce it. 348 Thai straucht thar speris, on 
alhir syd. C237S Sc. /.eg. Saints iii. {Andrew) 645 And 
bad his tormentoris but bad k^ne one Je croice (^ai suld 
hym stracht. /bid. xxii. {Laurence) 337, & jiar-cftyre gert 
hyme straucht In til framis with al )are macht. .cx4ootr. 
Secreta Secret,, Gov. Lordsh. 69 Whenne )>ou rbys fro slcpe 
J>ou salt goo a lyiyl, & cuenly strciglit out J>y membres. 
c 1480 Henrvson Fox, Wolf 4 CadgeriZi mon.. straucht 

? ow doun in iniddis of the way, 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxii, 67 Unto the cro’ie of breid and lenlh, To gar his lyimnis 
langar wax, Thai strailit him with all thairsticnth. a 1800 
Lang Johnny /lore vii. in Child Ballads IV. 398/x Whan 
the king got word o that, A solemn oath sivare be, This 
weiKhty Scot sail strait a rope, And hanged he shall be. 
i* 2 , rcjl. aucl intr. To airect one’s course, go. Obs. 
rz 2400-50 Wars Alex. 2032 Fra ke ttreme of struma he 
.strCjti.s fi: still mournes. Ibid. 3206 He stre3t him to struma 
& ouire Jjc sireme ridis. 

3. traits. T'o make straight, straighten. In later 
use chiefly .SV*., to straighten (a stream, a boundary), 
to lay out (a corpse). 

2530 Palsgr. 738/1, I strayght a thyng that is crokyd or 
bendj'd, je redresse. Strayght my wande, I praye you. 
2583 Meluancke Philotifuus A iv, The smith cooleth his 
yron to .straight it & strenghthen it, 26x2 T. Taylor Titus 
li. 6(16x9) 404 Experience wisheth vs to.. straight a tree 
while it is a iwigge. 2725 P. Walker Life Pede7i Biog. 
Presbyt. (1827) 1 . 74 She. .straighted his Body, and covered 
him with her Plaid. 2765 A. Dickson Agric. 

(ed. 2) 295 If a view to inclosing makes it necessary to 
straight the ridges, the levelling them should be the work 
of several years. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. i. l 6 One man 
draws out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it. 
*799 J* Robertson Agric. Perth 565 Some brooks, _ which 
ran slowly with a winding cour.<;e. .have been streighted. 
x8x8 Scott Br. Launn. xxiii, If the dead corpse binna 
straughted, it will gim and throw, and that will fear the best 
o’ us. Eneyel. Archit. § 936 All the ceilings., 

are. .to be properly straighted (made even or smooth with 
the edge of a board or float). 2838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. S.V. Marches, By the act 1669, c. 27, landholders may 
apply fora streighting of marches, and the judge ordinary 
may streight them. xWx Mrs. Stowe Pearl Orr's Isl. x8 
Zephanbb Pcnnel straighted his tall form, — before bowed 
on bis hands. 

f b. To compose, clear up (care). Obs, 
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STRAIGHTAWAY. 

x5o4 Breton Sheph, (Grosart) o/x Thus let all your 
Cares be siraiied. 

Hence Strai'ghted///. a. 

XII. 13 The widow herself was a dead 
and straij;l\ted corpse. 

Straight, obs. form of Strait. 
Strai’glltaway:, a, and [The plirase 
straight away (see Straight adv, 2 c) used attrihi] 

A. adj. Of a shot ; Aimed at a bird flying 
‘straightaway*. Also said of the bird. Of a ride, 
a course in rowing or sailing : Continuous in direc- 
tion and time. 

1874 J, W, Long Atiter. iViltiybwt i. 41 Straight^av.’ay 
shots they usually kill better than any others, because little 
or no calculation is required. 1883 Standard 18 Jan. 3/7 
Another straighta^vay row to IfHey was indulged in. 1889 
C, I^NCASTER AH 0/ Shooting 7a Longer snots may be 
made at crossing than at slraight-away birds. Ibid. 75 The 
Straightforward Shot. This class of shot may be con- 
sidered under three headings-siraight-away, high straight- 
away, and low straight-away shots. 1894 Onting XXIV. 
r75/t It was a straight-away gallop, our horses straining 
every nerve and muscle to the utmost. 1898 Kiri.iNC in 
Morn. Post $ Nov. 5/3 Once again we beaded W.N.W... 
at an average speed of bet\\*ecn thirteen and fourteen knots 
on a stroighlaw'ay rim of three hundred and fifty miles. 

B. sb, (See quots.) 

18^5 G. J, hlANSON Sporting Diei.f Straighiawayt a 
straight course svithout a turn tor racing boats. 1909 Ctn- 
iury Diet, Suppl., Siraighiazvay, a race-course which is 
-Without turn or curve ; also a race which Is run without 
turning or curving. 

Strai*g]lt-edge. A narrow strip of hard wood, 
steel, or brats, with one cdrje cut perfectly straight, 
nsed to test the accuracy of a plane surface, or as 
a guide for a catting instrument. 

^ x8ia^ P, N1CH01.50N Mtck. Exerc, 142 The Straight Edge 
is a piece of stuff or board made perfectly straight on the 
edge, in order to make other edges straight, 1816 J. Smith 
Paneratna. Set. A* ylr/ 1. 24 A perfectly straight steel ruler, 
for which we shall adopt the technical term, by calling it 
a straight edge, iBjg R. Rouse Sci. ^ Pract. Geant. 17 A 
straight-edge or ruler. 11)37 J- -A- Hodges Elem. Photogr. 
(cd. 6) X06 An ebonite straight-edge. 

"b. Printing, (See quot. 1888 .) 
x883 Jacobi Printers* Vtcah, 134 Straight-edge^ a long 
wooden or metal stick used for squaring up the images in a 
forme in order to obtain correct register in printing. 1890 
W, J. Gordon Poundry 18S The machine had now the im- 
pression cylinder, the inking rollers, the straight-edge, and 
the travelling table of 1790. 

straighten (strei-t'n),z/. Also 6-9 atrelghten, 
8-9 straiten, [f. Straight a. + -eh 5 .] 

L trans. To make straight (what is bent or 
crooked). Also with ettl. 

1542 Udall tr. Erasm, Apoph, 235 A thing is said in latin 
eorrigi, & in englyshe to be emended or strcigliiened, y* is 
reproued or disallowed, and also that of crocked Is made 
straight. 1594 Hooker Ecet. Pot. jv. vliu § 3 A crooked 
stick is not streightned vnlesse it be (etc.]. 164X Quakles 
Enchir, iv. xciX| While he (a child] is a tender Twigee, 
Streighten him. 1697 Vryden Pirg. Georg, I, 684 The 
crooked Scythes are streightned Into Swords, xyaT H. 
Bland Milit, Discipt. 41 The Soldiers are immediately to 
strmten their Ranl^ and Files. X742 Young A7. Th. iii, 
371 Virtue.. straitens nature's circle to a line. 1731 Bank- 
ton Instil. Laws Scot. I. 282 Tlie incloser may apply to 
the judge ordinarj’.. to vidt the ground, straiten and regu- 
late the marches with the best conveniencj*. 1763 Angelo 
Seh. Pencingj In these motions the arm should be straiined. 
*775 Adair Ainer. Ind. 423 They can fresh stock their guns 
..and streighten the barrels, so as to shoot with proper 
direction. 284J-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd.3^ The deli- 
cate . , stems of the Poriicettx, which on the slightest touch 
shrink into spiral fold-?, and again straighten themseU'cs to 
their full extent 18.4^ Kinclake Kothen xix, I straight- 
ened myself in ray stirrupL 1856 Kane Arctic Expl, If. 
viL 76 He U sitting up congratulating himself that he can 
nearly straighten his worst leg. 1904 E. H. Coleridge 
Life Ld. Coleridge II. 287 He did not like hard work, but 
he straightened himself and bowed to the yoke. 

b. In hand wool-combing ; To comb wool for 
the second time. 

1886 W, Cudworth Rambles round Horton vii, 75 She ' 
* jigged ’ and he ‘straightened *. 

2. To unravel, disentangle, clear up (what is 

confused or intricate). Now chiefly with o///. 1 

*577 Bullinger's Decades ir. vUL 193 So that to iudge, j 
is to streighten and to make plains. 1894 D. L. Moodv in 
W. R. Moody Life Ugoo) Pref, 5 What 1 want is that you 
should correct inaccuracies and misstatements that it would | 
be difficult to straighten out during my life. 1898 ‘ Merri- j 
}.\.KN* Rodens Corner sixxW. 341 Marguerite took oc^ion 
to congratulate herself,. .in the fact that..‘thi^s were 
beginning to straighten themselves out. 1900 H. C. Beech- 
ing in Monthly Rev. Nov. 88 There are not a few moral 
questions that 1 should like to bear straightened out. 

3. To put in order, tidy up. 

1867 in J. 'Lucas Stud. Nidderdale (18S2) 2S1 Cum don on 
thi' Donnet an* shawl, An’ streighten ihi’ cap an thi hair. 
1884 Manzh. Exam. 28 Nov. 5/2 An English mob., easer 
to straighten up their difficulties and begone beu^e the Kiot 
Act was read. 1800 ‘ R. Boldrewooo ' Col. Reformer xu\. 
We straightened the horses after a bit— there w« t\vo dead 
and one >vith a broken leg. 190X Antrobus lijldersmoor 
297, 1 ’ll send Granny up here to straighten things a biL 

4. intr. To become straight. To straighten up 
(U.S.): to rise to an erect posture; oXso slang Xo 
adopt an honest course of life. 

x8qx Kipling Light that Failed xiii. 356 Dick’s shoulders 
straightened again, for the words lashed like a whip. *®97 
Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. IX. 16S After a senes of^cn 
oscillations.. he straightens up, regains hts breath, and the 


paroxysm ends with a long, sighing inspiration. 1907 Jean 
Webster Four-Pools Myst, xix. (19x6) :o8 He has been 
dishonest, but unintentionally so. He wisfies to straighten 
up and lead a respectable life. 

Hence Strai’ghtened ppl, a, 

1665 Dryoen tnd. Emp. v. ii, Fasten the Engines! 
stretch cm at their length, .\nd pull the slraightned Cords 
with all your strength. [They fasten them to the rack^ and 
thenil] ^ 1897 Mary Kingsley IP*. Africa 125 Jn 
which c^e ofler him a straightened-out hairpin. 

Straighten, van Straiten v. 

Straighteher (str^'t'naj). [f. Straighten zj. 
+ -ER ^.J One who or something which straightens. 

x6xx CoTCR., Dresseur^ a straightener, directer, leueller. 
1832 Ht. hlARTiNEAO ^/// ^ Valley w. (1833)61 They saw 
..the straighteners who straighten the bars when they are 
hot, and mark them with the stamp of the works where they 
are made. 1875 Kstcirr Did, Mech. 2414/2 Fig. 5940 is 
a railway-rail straightener. 

straightening (strfi-t’nig), vbl. sh. [f. 
Straighten o. +-iso 1.] The action of the verb, 
in various senses. 


1730 A. Gordon Maffel sAntphith, 274 The Space is taken 
up by the straightning of the RooC 1839 Ure Diet. A rts^ 
etc. 881 Whereby be effects. .the straightening of the wires 
(for needlesj. x85o J. G. Holland Mist Gilbert i, Bearing 
t^he doctor in his gig, and stopping here and there at the 
houses of hts patients without the straightening of a rein. 
1SS4 MaucA. Exam. 29 SepL 5/3 Their project contem- 
plates the deepening, widening, and straightening of the 
rivers Mersey and Irwcll. 1892 Letbour Commission Gloss., 
Straightening^ putting rails under the press to straighten 
them when they have become bent in cooling, 19x6 Med, 
Press <5- Circular xo May 421/2 Nothing can be more repre- 
hensible than the repeated straightening of the uterus by 
means of the uterine sound* 

b. atirib. 


i683 HoL.MK^p7/r«7wrp'iii.387/x Instruments of the Needle- 
makera:..a Streightning file. Ibid, 388/2 Tools in. much 
use with the Horn-maker;. .thcStreightning-'longs. 1869 
Rankine Machine tf Heind-tooh PL P 6. 4 The action of 
the straightening mandrel. 18^ Kn\onx D ict. Mech, Suppl., 
Straightening Block, the anvil on which buckled saws are 
straightened. 

Straigkteirmg (str?i-t’nig),///. a. [-iso 2 .] 

1850 W. C. Bennett Poems, Baby May 15 Clutching 
fingers; straighteningjerfcs. 1^4 f7M///i^)^lV.44o/i An 
ear that Is jarred by the twang of a straightening blade of 


gra<«. 

straight forth, strai'ghtforth, adv. nnd 
a. Now ran. [Straight adv. 7 b.] A. adv. 

1. Directly in front or onwards. 

*530 PALSCR. 827/1 Stray|[bt fortbe afore, tout droyi de^ 
uant, 1570 Billikcsley Euclid t. Post. iL 5 b, 'J‘o produce 
a right line finite, straight forth continually. ex£oo Mar- 
lowe Faustus 813 (1604) D ib. The streetes straight forth, 
and pau’d with finest bricke. x6ot Holland /’/iw^ vi. xvii. 
I. 124 And tins part of the Onentall Indians, which Heth 
directly streight forth,. .containeth 1875 mile-s. 1830 J, 
Wright Retrospect i. 27 Siraightforth before us rolls the 
pleasing past. 1830 HAttTiiORNB Scarlet L, x, He seldom, 
nowadays, looked straigbtforth at any object. 

2. Immediately, at once. 

*577 Grange Golden Aphrod. Civ, Who (obeying hir 
hesie) straightfoorth ascended to the Mount Pernassus, 
XS90 Spenser Muiop. 325 She smote the ground, the which 
sireight foorth did jncld A fruiifuU Olyuc tree. 1854 H. 
Miller Sch, If Schm, iii. (1858) 41, I quitted the dame’s 
school, and was transferx^ straigbtforth to the grammar 
school of the parish. - . 

^B. adj. Straight-shaped. Ohs, 
t567 Maplet Gr. Forest 30 TJie Almonde tree in Greeke 
is called Amygdall, in Inline Nux longa, a long and 
straiglit forth kindc of Nutte, 

Straight forward, straightfo’rward, 
adv.st,uda. [Straight < 7 </ir. 7 h.J A. adv. Directly 
in front or onwards ; in direct order. 

1809 Malkin Gil Blasxiii.xu. (Rtidg.) 306 Tell him all 
the circumstances slraightforward as they happened. 2830 
Herschel Study Fat. Phil, u iL (1851) 22 'lo v’alk up- 
rightly and straight-forward on firm ground, 2832 Ht. 
Martineau Demerara iii. 30 Old Robert could not be got 
to answer a question straight-forward or to tell anything 
without contradicting himself twenty times. ciSso Art^. 
Hts. t Rtidg.) 727 He proceeded straight fonvard on his 
journey without deviating cither to the right or left, 

B. adJ, 

1. Of movement, vision, etc. : Proceeding or 
directed straight forward. 

J807.R0LAND Fencing 24 Those kind of straight-forward 
thrusts. 18x5 Mme. D’Arblay Diary 20 M^., The de- 
sire of obtaining intelligence made Madame d’Hcnin most 
unwilling to continue a straightforward journey. 1839 
Hainthorne Fr. ff It. Naiebks. (1871) II. 291 Its peculiar 
cxprc'ision eludes a straightforward glance, and can only be 
caught by side glimpses. 1867 I.x)ncf, Dante, Inf. [. 3 
Jlidway upon the journey of our life I found m>*sclf within 
a forest dark, For the straighiforxvard pathway had been 
lost. 

2. Of language, narrative, or exposition : Direct, 
without circumlocution or digression.^ 

x8o6 J, Beresford Miseries Hum. Life viL Introd. (ed, 3) 
132 You put my pdor stock of straight-forward phraseology 
quite upon the stretch to reach after you ! 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 3) IV. 40 Of many.. benevolent actions we can 
give a straightforward account by their tcndcnc>' to promote 
happiness. 1893 J. H. Round in Bookman Oct. 25 2 The 
book. .(is) a straighiforv'ard, readable narrative in a 
reasonable compass. 1913 Times 13 Sept. 15/6 Ibey had 
had a sxralghtforu'ard statement of affairs from Mr. Barry, 

3. Of an action or process: Continuous in one 
direction, undeviating. 

18x7 Malthus PtpuL III. X70 It has proceed^ in a very 
Straight-forward manner to spend great sums in xvar, and 
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to raise them by veryheavy taxes. i8a4DiBritiZiir. Cmni 
p. IV, A scdulousajid straight-forward cultivation of the par- 
suit in question. 1850 Uenison Clock ^ iralch-m.zbt We 
must have some mote violent method than the straight for- 
ward expansion of one metal over that of another. 

4. Presenting a clear course ; free from difficulties. 
1853 Ht. Mabtineau Brooke Farm xi. in It all seems 
straightforsvard enough now, if I can but get this appoint- 
menL 

6 . Of persons, their dispositions or conduct: 
Consistent, undeviating in purpose, single-minded. 
Also (now usually), free from duplicity or con- 
cealment ; frank, honest, outspoken. 

1834 Marryat P. Simfle vii, * He may be a fool, sir,' ob- 
served he to the cnpuiin, aside; ‘ but I can a.<«ure j-ou he 
IS a very straight.forward one.’ 2845 Disrafxi Sybil iv. v. 
He IS a man; with clear, straightforward ideas, a frank, 
noble presence. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser, n. L 160 
Serving with a straightforward and downright obedience. . 
God. 1850 W. Xewau JMahomet II, 18 His next movement 
was indicative of his straight-forward cut-and-thrust policy. 
X874 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. di. title, It is David alJ over, 
straightforward, re^olute, devout; there is no trace of 
Mlicy or vacillation. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § lo, 702 
lie was thoroughly straightforward and true to his oivn 
convictions. X9tx Kiker Henry Fox xsi Ld. Holland I. 0 , 
66 Lacking a straightforward and practicable policy, they 
were helpless to combat a party which [eitj. 

Comb, 187s G. John in R. W, Thompson L^ (igo8) 33s 
Wei is a plain, honest, straightforward-looking man. 

SteaightfOTwardly, adv. [-ly 2.] in a 
straightforward manner. 

L Honestly, frankly, without reserve. 

1839 James Louis Fir , I. 279 The question was even put 
to it straightforwardly, whether it pretended, or not, to cir- 
cumscribe the roj’al authority. 1864 J. H. New.man Apd, 
429 He avoided.. having any thing to do with two-faced 
persons, who did not go simply and straightforwardly to 
work in their transactions. 1903 De Blowitz Mem. 234 The 
friend who unfortunately, and quite straightforwardly, led 
us into this frightful speculation. 

2. In consecutive order, witbout digression or 
intricacy. 

2874 Ruskin Fors Clav, xxxvii. 12, I do not pretend to 
tell you straightforwardly all the laws of nature respecting 
the conduct of men; but some of those laws 1 know (etc.]. 
19^ Dailjf Chron, 16 July 3/2 *Be>s of the Woods’ is a 
quite straightforwardly told tale of the life of well-to-do 
country folic in the eighteenth century. 

Str^iglitfo’rwardiiess. [-ness.] The 
quality ot being straightforward. 

x8oS W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 46 He, .wins bis easy 
wav to the reader’s sj’mp2thy..by the straigbt-forivardncss 
of his course. 1853 Landor Last Fruit, Louis Philipf-e ft 
Guizot 14 'The lover of straltforwardness and truth. X87Z 
Swinburne Ess. fy Stud, (1875) 293 In both plays there is a 
perfect unity of action, a perfect straightforwardness of 
design. X91X A. C. Dixon In The Fundamentals V. 86 
The Gospel writers, .simply tell right out what they saw in 
all simplicity and straightforwardness. 

StraigntfoTwards, adv. = Stbaighttoe- 
wabd adv. I. 

*555 J- Bradford in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) 296 
Locke not on this side or that side, or behind you as Loihes 
wyfe dyd ; but strayght forwardes on the endc. 

Strai^lxtisll (Str^'tij), a, and adv, [f.SxBAiGHT 
a, and adv, + -ISH.] Somewhat straight. 

1683 Moxon Meek, Exert., Printing xxxx.. T 8 If he should 
stick the Point of the Bodkin straight or straightish 
upon any part of the Letter. 1793 Martyn Lang, Bot, 
Straighltsb, rectiuscuius. x8o* R. Hall Elem. Bot. 88 
Sisymbrium. Silique opening, valves straightish. 1830 
Lindley NaU Syst. Bot. 132 Embryo included, cither 
straightish or curved, i836 Ruskin Prx/erita J. xH. 4^». i 
like oval faces,., with straightish, at the utmost v>’av}’,..b^. 
S'^aight-lined, a. 

Composed of or containing straight lines ; having 
the form of a straight line ; rectilinear. 

XS7X Dicces Pantom, l Elem, Bjb, Of straight lined 
angles there are three kindes. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos, 
(1839) 120 A sirau-lined triangle. 1673 Flamsteed in Kigaud 
C^rr. Sci. Men 11841) II. xyx He was pleased to shew me a 
straight-lined projection for finding the hour by inspection. 
X764 Dodsley Leasowes in Skenstone's Wks. (^77) II. 3^ 
Now we turn upon a sudden Into a long strait-lined walk Ik 
the wood. x8ox Farmers Mag. Apr. 129 Measuring off 
from a straight lined hedge,. .he lakes one length of the 
poles for the half or crown of the first ridge. i8c8 J. Wfs- 
STER Nat. Philos. iis'lLey conducted water across^hills and 
vallies by straight-lined duct& 1898 A. Browne In Daily 
News 10 Mar. 6/3 Acrq«:s this opaque covering a straight- 
lined scratch is made with a neeeffe or knife. 

t Strai'g’h.tly, Obs, [f. Straight a. + -ly i.j 
Tense, stretched. 

1422 VoNCE tr. Secreta Secret. 230 Tho that have the 
braons of the shuldres rj*ght straygbtly whan thay mew’j'tn 
ham, tokenj’th that tbay wne stronge and hardy. 
Steaigflltly (str^'tU), adv, [f» Straight a. + 

l.'li?astraight manner; in a straight line; 

1393 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 46 SIche **^*ne8 

other straightli, or openli, co"**?^** renneb 

Trevl-^a Barth. De P. R. xm. v|. {BodL >*S ) He renneb 
scharpelich & swiftelicb 

1586 Marlowe /rr hj. ^ .Mena. Of stature 

stature wields he, and-wbat iJL Wks. 

tall, and straightlyfa«hioned. teaching us 

,637 I. =7 

to w^k Strei^tly an pPnot. (x8«:o» 231 Firmness and 
1804-6 SvD. ^*^* 31 * ' . j withstand- all solicitation, and, in 
constancyorpurpose.^atwHm^ to object,’ is sery 

rficn°uUiml ‘•tM7F. FAAxas AqiV,».r v. (.ESt,) 150 1.61 



STRAIGHTNESS, 


STRAIN, 


him deliver the fly straightly and well. 1867 C. J. Smith 
Syn. Autonyms 24 To allude is to make such a reference 
to a subject as does not straightly refer to, but, as it were, 
plays about it. 

2 . Straightway, immediately, foet. rare. 

1830 Tesnyson Sonn. 'Could / ouiiucar'y Could I thus 
hope my lost delights renewing, I straightly would commend 
the tears to creep From my charged lids. 186S Morris 
Earthly Par. r. (18701 252 Make no tarrying, But straightly 
set thyself to do this thing. 

S bradglltneSS (str^i*tnes). [-ness.] Thequality 
of being straight, in various senses of the adj. 

1530 Palscr. 277/1 Streighlneisc rightnesse^ droicUur. 
1534 WniTiNTON Tutl^'es Ojic. i. (1540) 36 This is the oflTyce 
of a man of armes:..in all chaunccs to kepe streyghtnesse 
and honesty. aiS77 Sir T. Smith Commiv. En«l. *• (1589) 2 
Ye ri^ht rule whereby the Artificer and the Architect doe 
Judge the straightnes of euery mans worke. a 1732 T. Bos- 
ton Cro'k in Lot (1805) 7 We do not reckon it a crooked 
thing, which though forably bended., presently recovers its 
former straightness. 1882 Miss Braddon M t. RoyaliXf The 
straightness and purity of the girl's purpose upheld her. 19x5 
W. K. Holmes Ballads 0/ Field ^ Billet 49 He likes to 
boast to 3*oungsters of his age, ITie straightness of his back, 
his sight, his health. 

Stravgh.t-Out, a. and $h. Chiedy U.S. [altrib. 
use of the phrase straight-out : see SinAlGHTarft;.] 

A. atfi. Unrestrained ; going all lengths. In 
party politics = Straight a. 9. 

1856 A*, y. Commercial A dv. Maj* (Bartlettl, Wc feel what 
a blessed thing it is Just now to be a straight out Whig. 1856 
Mrs. Stowe Dred II. xxxL 337 Anne was indignant— with 
that straight out and generous indignation which belongs to 
women. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (cd. 2) 454 Straight 
cutf pure; genuine; unsophisticated. xB6o KEirrin Congr. 
Globe X Feb. 651/2 A straight-out nominee of j’our partj'. 
x838 Bryce Amer. Comiino. ir.l. II. 269 The electors -.give 
little thought to the personal qualifications of the candidates, 
and vote the ‘straight out ticket.* Ibid.xi. ciii. III. 481 The 
congre^tionofPIymoulh Church weremosily'straightout* 
Republicans. 1^x5 Ulorn. Post 9 Apr. 8/5 That, saj’s the 
Post, was a straighlout policj* of lawlessness and terrorism. 

B. sb. One who votes a ^ straight ' party ticket, 
an uncompromising partisan. 

1840 ITashvilte /I^Ai-^«Aug.(Thomtonyf///rr. Gloss.), The 
company of Straight-Outs, .are the representatives of a 
hardy race of honest log cabin pioneers. 1872 Nation (N. Yj 
22 Aug. 113 (Cent.), Other Straight-outs, as they call them- 
setve<i, ..cannot take Grant and the Republicans, 
t Strai'ght wards, adv. Obs. rare. [f. 
Steajght a. + -WARns.] In a straight direction. 

1644 Digby NaU Bodies xxxv. § i. 296 This transparent 
hodj*, hangeth as h were slraightwardcs, from the forehead 
towards the hinder part of the head. 

Straightway (str^Tw^i), adv. [f. Stbaight 
a. + Wat sb.] 

f L By a direct course, straight from or to a 
place. Obs. 

X46X Pasion Lett. II. 38 Item, sir, thj's daj* cam on John 
Waynflet from the Kyng sireyt weye. c xa8s Digby Slyst. 
HI. 427 Serj's, I abey your covnsell in eche degre; stryit 
waye J>ethyr well I pa.’ise. 1488 Dk. Si, Albans d j b, Crepe 
softcly towarde the fowle : from 3'0\rre hawke streght way, 
1587 Harrison England ir. vL 167/2 in Hotinshed, I’he mer- 
chant woujd haue thought that his soule should Iiaue gone 
slreightwale to the diuell, if he should haue Serued them 
with other than the best. 

2 . Immediately; without interval or delay; at 
once. Now only literary. 

1526 Tindale Matt. lv. 20 Tbey strayght waye Icfte there 
nettes. Ibid., 5'’ijA«xxi.3They.,entredintoasbippcstrayght 
waye. Ibid., llom.ix. 7 Ketherare they all children strayght 
way be cause they are the seedeof Abraham. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 248 Whiche if he sought not to recompence 
by reuengement, then was he thought straight way a cowardly 
beast. i655 G. Harvxy Morbus ix. (1672) 25 Grief 

protracted to some space of time, doth inevitably absorb the 
fleshy parts of the body, and strait-way hasten to a perfect 
Consumption. * 17x4 Prior Viceroy 66 That he, O 1 Ciel, 
irithout trial, Strait way sbou'd hanged be. 1785 HaPsi Pig 
xvi, This being done, thej* straughtway gang Into the bam. 
x8x6 Coleridge Siatesm. Man. 18 But let the winds of 
^ssion swell, and straitway men begin to generalize. 1838 
JD1CNE.NS Ntcklcby xxviii, She straightway sat down and in- 
dited a long letter. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 11. vii, They 
dazzle him, so that the past becomes straightway dim to him. 
1867^ Morley Burke 240 It is too commonly as'crtcd, and 
straightway accepted, that the Revolution destroyed, but 
contributed nothing to the yet gre.'xter task of reconstruction, 

Straigh.tways (str^*tw^z), adv. Now rare 
or Obs. ' [riee -ways.] 

1, Immediately, without delay; = Stbaightwat 2 . 

5:1530. Berners Arthur Lyt. Bryt. {18x4) 434 Than the 
king said, ..let them come hyder: and so they were in- 
continent sente for, and they came thyder streyght wayes. 
ZS^ MapletGt. Forest 80 He holdeth fast in his clawes 
little stones, which in their falling from him straight wayes 
awaketh him. 1573-60 Tusser AuthoPs Life viii. Husb. 
(1878) 207 From PaulesT went, to Eaton sent, To leam 
streight waiss, the latin phraies. 1575 R. E. Apins fy Vir- 
ginia (facs.) E j b. To master reward 1 straight wales will go. 
1603 Stow Surv. (19081 ll, vyi Richard Talbot Bishop of 
London, streghtwayes after Ins consecration deceased, ^ith 
Eucrsden. x6xx Bible ^/J/irer.xiv. 16 So at the commande- 
ment of the captaine, they remooued stralghtwayes from 
thence. 1625 Bacon Ess., Cunning (Arb.) 443 Like to him, 
that hauing changed his Naracj and walking in Pauls, 
Another suddenly came behind him, and called him by his 
true Name, whereat straightwaies he looked backe. 1695 
Lo, Preston Boeth. 1. 14, I the Leader do straightwaj’s re- 
treatwith my Party into a Fortress. sZiaSoysTWieM Omntana 
I. 324 And he went stralghtwaj-s to the houseof the woman. 
*f2. In a straight line. Obs. 

1771 Phil. Trans. LXI. 235 They arc first extended 
strcightwaj’s, and appear lUte two bristles. 
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Strai’glltwise, adv. rare. [-wise.] = 
Stbaightwav 2. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisim* CateeJu 223 Whalrfor straght 
wyse thay heare the word of Christ. 1839-52 Bailhv Festus 
(1854) 73 Surely thou earnest straightwise from the stars. 

Straigno, obs. fonn of Stbaik v.^ 

Straxk (str^k), shX Sc. and varth. Also 9 
Btrake, straike, straick. [f. Straik v.] 

1 . + a. By St rat/: : by ^ straiked ' or levelled (as 
distinguished from heaped) measure. Also aitrib. 
in straik measure. Sc. Obs. 

1549 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1. 264 'That fralhinfurth 
na maner of malt nor bcir that cumis to the guid tovnn to 
sell be nictt in tymes cumyng bot with ane straik mesour, 
1567 Sc, Acts yas. VI (18x4) III. 39/2 It is desyrit ane 
straik mett be maid vniuersalie through all rcalme. 1587 
/3/V/. 521/2 For eschewing of fraud hes thocht expedient 
that all wictuall In tyme cuming salbe mesorit be straik. 

2 . The normal proportion of malt for a brewing. 

App, only in Scott; the quots. do not seem to justify the 

usual rendering * bushel * (rf. Strike, Stroke sbs.). 

1820 Scott Abbot xix, With a single straike of malt to 
counterbalance a double allowance of water. 1821 — Pirate 
iv, 'The * bern * . .never quitted hold of the tankard with so 
much reluctance as when there had been.. a double straik 
of malt allowed to the brewing, 2823 — Quentin D. Introd., 
A double straick of John Barleycorn. 

+ 3 . A measure of timber. Obs. rarc“^. 

Aec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. Ane straik of 

huirdis, a5 the bill of compt thairupoune beris, 

4 . A piece of wood coated with sand or emer}% 
used for sharpening scythes ; = Strickle, Strike sb. 

2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 1063 The sharpening 
should always be finished with the straik or strickle. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet vii. 59 The clear metallic sound 
of the ‘ strike * or sharpening strop. 

Straik (straik), sb.^ Sc. rare. ? A narrow 
channel in a stream. 

2847 StOddart AugtePs Contp. 42 The rocky straiks and 
clippers that afford facilities for fish to cut or wear through 
the line. Ibid. 259 In rapid water, such as the necks of 
streams, straiks, and eddies, the plying and working of the 
hook 13 not always requisite. 

strait (stroll c), V. Sc. Also strake. [Normal 
Sc- form of Stroke v. (q.v. for other senses).] 
trans. To level (corn, etc.) in a measure. Hence 
Straiked pp/.a. 

*579 Extracts Rec. Couyeut. Burghs Scot.[i%sdi 1. 8r 
Sua that all fourletis, pekis, and vibcr mesouris war maid 
of the laifgncs of the helpU melt, to be straiklt and noebt 
helplt, rs8a Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin, (1882) IV. ^236 
Conform to the awld just mesour of the reaJme in siralket 
melt 1684 A SvMSON in W. Macfarlane Geogr. Collect, 
(S.H.S.)lh Tox One boll of good and sufficient meal straked 
measure. 2685 Peden in P. Walker Life Biog, Presbyt. 
(X827J 1, 95 Christ knows well, whether neaping or Straik- 
ing agreed best with our narrow Vessels, for both are alike 
to him. ^894 Crockett /^<T/Vfrrxxvii. 258 ITie bushel-stoup 
of their Iniquity was nearly full measure, heaped and run- 
ning overt and It would soon be stroked with the Lord's 
own level and plumb line. 

Straik, obs. f. Strake; obs. Sc. f. S troke; obs. 
Sc, pres^ stem and pa. t. of Strike v. 
t Str^'ken, strai ’Idng- Sc. and norih. Ohs. 
Also 6 straikin, etraken, straykyng, streakings, 
6, 8 strakins, 8 straikens, [Of obscure origin,] 
A kind of coarse linen. Also altrib. 

IS3X-* Durham Househ. Bk. (Surtees) 67, i pcayce cur.se 
straykyngs. 2557 ^ knv. N. C. (Surtees) 1. 159, ix 

pare of lyne shells & iij pare of streakings iiijl xvj» viij<, 
2569 303 Item one fciher bedtyke xij^— :>ex yerds of 
strakins y*. 2577 Ibid. 415 Tenn payer of harden and 

straV.cn sheats. 1593-4 Extracts Muuic, Acc. Newcastle 
(1848) 32 Paide for a strakin short to him and for sewing 
ytt, \6d. 2643 Mclrvse Regality Rec. (S.H.S.) I. 300 Ane 
stralking serlc. X703LADVG. Y^hiixiz. Househ.Bk. {S.H.S.) 
X72 For 20 ells strakins at 6s. 6d. 3793 Statist. Acc. Scot. 
V 1. 169 Some coarse l wccis, some barns and straikens. 2884 
Good IVofds May 326/2 His shirt is made of the strong old- 
fashioned coarse linen called ‘straiken 
+ Str3-il- Obs. Forms; i stral, strdasl.strdl, 
4-5 strale, strayl, 4-6 straile, etrayle, 5-6 
6trayll(o. [OE. *strxgl (recorded forms sir^a^l, 
strtelf slrd/) fern., repr. an early adoption of L. 
strdgulai f. strd- root of sternere to lay down, 
spread.] A woollen bed-covering, a blanket. 

^7*5 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A 032 Aulea, strea^l. ^ Ibid. 
S s>^/^Stragu\l)a, streL rzoooin Napier OE. Classes 1 . 1035 
Stragularufu, stracla, hwitia, wsestUnga. asyso, ds. E. 
/*ra//rr vl. 7 iHarl. MS.) With xny teres witerli Mi straile 
sal I weie for-hl x3xo-xx Durham Acc. Rolls {SMx\.et^ 
506 In 2 paribus de siraylcs emp. ixr, 235^ in Finchale 
Priory Charters etc. (Surtees), p. cxvii, Item j par de stralcs 
antiquum- 0x440 Promp. Pam'. 478/2 Strayle, bed clothi^ 
stamina, stragula. az^oo Medulla Cram., Stragula, 
burell, Rayclothe, mottelcy’. Stragulum, idem or a strayle. 
1532 Visit. Dioc. Norwich (Camden) 263 Fiat xnjunctio 
quod utanluT straltes more amiquo et noii llnthlamlnlbus 
till jam faciunt omnes. 2532 Durham Househ. Bk. (Sur- 
tees) 132, 2 payr straylls. 

Como. 2438 JVill oj" Re/han (Somerset Ho.), John Stud- 
ley Straylweber. 

strain (strSn), sb?- Forms : I Btrfion, strfon, 
2-3 Btreon, 3-4 stren, 3-7 streno, 4 streone, 
4-6 streen, 5-7 straine, 6-7 Btreine, streyne, 7 
Btreene, 9 dial, strene, 7- strain. [OE. slrlon, 
strion neut., a shortened form (recoraed only in 
North.) olgestreon, gcslrim (see I-streok) = OS., 
OHG. gistritmi, related to {ge)!tr£onan, {ge)stric- 


nan, (ge)slry)2au to acquire, gain (also to beget, 
procreate) = OHG. {gd)striunen, f. OTctit (pre- 
Tent.) root *streu- to pile up ; cf. L. strues pile, 
slrulfre to build. 

The normal form in mod.Eng. would he sirceu\ the 
actual form, which is found in theisthc., but did not finally 
prevail until the 17th c., is due to association with Strain 
sb.^ ox sb.^ The related Strene v. did not surs'ive beyond 
the 14th c., and therefore did not undergo the perversion 
of form.) 

f I. 1. Gain, acquisition ; treasure : « I-streok 

I. Obs, 

cpSo Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. vi. 21 Dcr is strion Sin (Vulg. 
7tbt est thesaurus tuus], CZ250 Prov. /Elfred 184 in O.E. 
Misc. 1T3 Acte nls non eldere stren {Jesus PIS. islreon), 
ac it is Godis lone. C227S Lav. 18609 pe castles gqde were 
of his hilderne streone. 

II. f 2 . Begetting, generation : = I-stkeon 2, 

Not recorded in OE., the supposed instance in BxdcCs 
Hist. I, xxvii. being due to an erroneous reading. 

<;z2oo Ormin 127 patt naffdenn hc3? purrh pc^^re slreon 
Nc sune child, nc dohhtcrr. Ibid, 18889 Off niodeiT& off 
faderr stren. czzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 tire heJende crist 
is his onlepi sune, noht after chesunge ac after strene. 

1 3 . The germinal vesicle in the yolk of an egg. 

c 2305 Pop. Treat. Sci. (1841) 132 Urthe is a-midde the 
hevene as the streon a-mldde theye. CZ420 Liber Cocortim 
^1862) 51 Breke ten egges in cup fulic fa>TC,. .po strene abo 
pQU put away. 2585 Higins Junius* Nomencl. 54/2 Oui 
vvtbtlicus,..a\o streine or kenning of the egge. 25^ Bar- 
rouch Metk. Phisick i. xxxviii. (1639) 61 Then put into 
the tyt the streines of egs, ordered as I declared before. 
x6oo SvRTLr.TCountry Farm \. xli. 64 Take, .sixe springs or 
Etraines of egges that arc vcrle new. x68x W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (2603) 523 The strain of an egg, umbilicus 
ovi. 2764 Euza hioxoN Eng. Ilousew. (ed. 9) i x6 'lake the 
yolks of two eggs and beat them very well, leaving out the 
strain. 

4. Offspring, progeny : = I-streon 3. Also fig. 
Obs, exc. arch. 

£2X75 Lamb. Horn, 133 Vre dribten cleopede raonnes 
slreon scd. £2200 Ormin 16396 Forr patt hiss stren all 
shollde ben Todrifenn & toske^iredd. a izzsAncr. R. 208 
Nc not ich none sunne pet nc nici bcon iled to one of ham 
seouene, o3er to horc streones. a Juliana (Bodl. MS.) 
55, & wcl hi semeb pe lo heon & bikiraeS to hep streon of 
a swuch strunde. 13.. King Alls, six A god. .That hath 
y*laye by the quene, And bygelc on hire a steome streone. 
23x5 S110REIIA.M Poems L 2777 For te dcstruwen oure stren, 
2621 Quarles Estherxv\\\,Thz\. remainder of proud Haman's 
siraine, Their hands haue rooted out. 1839-5* Bailey 
Festus 17s Child of the royal blood of man rweemed, Ihe 
starry strain of spirit, thence wc are. 

6 . Pedigree, lineage, ancestry, descent. 

£ 220$ Lav. 29725 Of Bruttlscc sireonen. c 2386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T, 101 Bountee comth al of god,nat of the streen 
Of which they (children) been engendredand ybore. 0x450 
Lovelich Grail xxxviiL 345 A velejmes sone was he tno, 
and 1-comen of a schrewed streen. 2470-85 Malory .<4 

II. i. 77 He must be a dene knyghl withoute vylony and of 
a gentil strene of fader syde and moder syde, 02530 Crt, 
0/ Love 370 For though thy-self be noble in thy strene, A 
thowsand-fold more nobill is thy quene. 2596 Spenser F» 
Q. V. ix. 32 Sacred Rcuercnce, yhome of heauenly strene, 
*599 Smaks. Much Ado it. i* 394 Hee is of a noble straine, 
of approued valour, and confirm’d honesty. ^ x6oo Fairfax 
Tasso v, x\ii, Let them in fetters plead their cause (quoth 
hee) That are base peasants, home of serulle straine. 26x5 
Chapman Odyss. xiv. 2B6 from ample Crete I fetch my 
Naliue straine; My Father wealthy: whose house (etc.}. 
2624 Heywood Gunaik. 1. 49 Young Epaphus,.To Phaeton 
objects, that he was bred Of inortall straine. 1823 Scott 
Trierm, z. i, Where Is the maiden of mortal strain, That 
may match with the Baron of Tricrraain? 

6 . The descendants of a common ancestor; a 
race, stock, line, 

c 1330 Arth. ^ Plerl, 1021 For pe mishejeten stren Quic y 
scbal now doluen hen 1 £2400 Rom. Rose Btcause al 
is corumpable. And faile shulde succcssioun, Nc were ther 
gcneracioun Our sectis strene for to save. czt^oSirGcwiher 
202 Thow comest never of Crists strene, lliou art sum fend« 
sonc y wene. 2470-83 Malory Arthur xiil viiL 622 He Is 
..of the best men of the world comen and of the strene of 
alle partyes of kynges. 25^ Imsh Act xi Eth. c. 2. (1621) 
315 Least that any man,, might be ledde. .to thinke that the 
strene or lyne of the Oneyles should, .hold orpossesse anie 
part of the dominion, .of Ulster. 2589 War.ner Albion's 
Eng. VI. xxxi. (1592) 140 Of that Streene shall Fiue at 
length rc-raigne. 2597 Beard TheatreGod s Judgem. (1612) 
465 His carkasse.,was hanged vpon a gallotves, and all his 
lundrcd and children put to death, that there might not one 
remaine of his straine. 2624 Quarles Job Milit.x. Med. 
xxviii, And left his Empire to another Siraine. 2676 Shad* 
w'ELL Virtuoso l.i, It must needs he so; for Gentlemen care 
not upon what Strain they get their sons nor how they 
breed 'em, when they have got ’em. 2688 Drvden 
Rediv. 216 And for his Estian race and Saxon strain Might 
reproduce some second Richard's reign. 1700 Prior Car~ 
men Sec. 73 Charlemain, And the long Heroes of the Gallic 
Strain. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dermuia Ixiii. IV, 247, I come of 
a strain that has ardently maintained the fellowship of our 
race. 

b. Any one of the various lines of ancestry united 
in an individual or a family ; an admixture of some 
racial or family element in a genealogy. 

2863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. ii. 26 It might have 
been the strain of Greek blood which filtered through his 
veins, that tempered his Roman courage. .with the pliancy, 
essential to conspiracy and intrigue. 2865 Pall Mall Gaz. 

8 June II These animals arc usually a cross between the 
bulldog and the mastiff, and are all the better if dash^ 
with a strain of the bloodhound. 1884 W. C. Ssimi KiL 
drostan 93 She’s just a Highland lady Touched with an 
Eastern strain. 28^ Times ix Mar. 12/2 Lord Coveniry.. 
said.. He had not bought horses in Ireland as hunters which 
had any strain of hackney or cart-horse blood. 290a R. 
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Bagot Dtfntw Dtana ix. 103 The featares were regular., 
with something about., the moulding of the nose and chin 
that suggest*^ a strain of Jewish blood, 

^ 7 . A racei breed ; a variety developed by breed- 
ing. a. of animals. 

X607 Markham Caval. 1. (1617) 26, I. .know, that ifa man 
will continue his breede altogether in one straine, without 
any alteration or strangene<se (hej shall in tiie ende finde 
his studd to decay. 1615 Chapman Oeijss. xiv. 31 By them, 
Mastiues as austere As sauage beasts, lay euer. Their 
fierce straine Bred by the Herdsman. 1634 Beereto.v 
Trny, (Chetham Soa) 33 Coach-mares, bred but of his own 
straine. cx6so in 'J’homs Anecef. (Camden) 47 The cocke 
was malch’t, and bearing Sir Thomas Jermin’s name... 
Everyone wond’red to see Bir'iliotnas his streine cry Craven. 
1^7 Dryden Past. ii. 55 Two Kids.. Both fleck’d 
with white, the true Arcadian Strain. 1208 J. Ciiamder- 
LAYNE Gt. BriL 1. 1, iii. (1743) la The Sneepof Cotswold 
have so fine a Wool, that the Spanish strain t'tis saidj came 
from a Present of Edward I . made of these Sheep to Alphonso 
King of Spain. 1759 K. Brown ComiL Farmer 46 The 
former hogs of the cross strain. 1847 W. C L. Martin Ox 
70/1 Cros>es with the Hereford were tried, ..but soon, after 
one or two generations, the defects of the Glamorganshire 
strain reappeared. 1854 Poultry Chron. I. 246/3 To keep 
up a stock of first-rate fowls it is necessarj* every other year 
to cross the strain. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. 34 Eminent 
breeders trj’ by methodical selection, with a distinct object 
in view, to make a new strain or sul>breed, superior to 
anything existing in the country. x868 Field 4 July aa/a 
Two Pups of his strain of IheaboN'c breed [of St. Bernard’s). 
1871 L. Wright Illustr. Bk. Poultry 207 Strain, a race of 
fowls which, having been carefully bred by one breeder or 
his succes-.ors for years, has acquired an indmdual character 
of its own which can be more or less relied upon, 1884 
Fxpesilor.Jan, 2$ The animals which man has bred into 
new and specialized strains, 
b- of plants. 

1845 Florisfs yml. (1846) VI. 42 It has. .taken a number 
of years to obtain wbat florists term a ‘strain* of flowers 
likely to Jead to great results. 1845 J. F, Wood Midland 
Florist ifi. 121 Every tulip grower is aware of the impor- 
tance of getting a good strain of any giv*en \‘ariety. 

Ch. Timts 20 Mar, 393/4 Begonias, gold medal strain, equal 
to any in the kingdom. 

c. of microbes, etc. 

x8^ Ailbuti's Sysi. Med. II. 636 Numerous strains of 
\'accine lymph have, from time to time been raised from 
the equine sourc^ 1904 BHt. Med. yml. 3 Dec. X508 An- 
other point leading to a similar interpretation is obsen'cd 
in some strains of B. anthracts- 

8. Inherited character or constitution. 

1603 B. JoNSON Sejanus 1. i, *Tis wee are.. degenerate 
from th' exalted streine Of our great Fathers. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear v, iii. ^ Sir, j’ou have shelv’d to day your valiant 
straine And Fortune led you well, a 1671 TiiXotsok Semt. 
xli. X35 Intemperance and Lust breed infirmities and dis- 
eases, which being propagated, spoil the Strain of a Na- 
tion. i68t W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1x76 A 
strain, indoles. 1853 C. Bronte yUlette ii, Neither in mien 
nor in features was this creature Hke her sire, and yet she 
was of his strain ; her mind had been filled from his, as the 
cup from the flagon. 

b. An inherited tendency or quality j a feature 
of character or constitution derived from some 
ancestor ; hence, in wider sense, an admixture in a 
character of some quality somewhat contrasting 
with the rest. 

1598 Shaks. jJiJrrry JP. tt. L gt For sure vnlesse he know 
some straine in mee, that 1 know not my selfe, he would 
neuer baae boorded me in this furie. 160$ Load, Pro<ixgal 
111. ii. 172 Such mad straines as bee’s posses-st will all. 
ai&zj Hayward Edw. VI ^1630) 7 Because Heretickes for 
the most part baue a straine of madnesse, he thought it 
best to apply her with some corporall chastisements. X633 
Heywood Eng, Trav. 1, Tlie French is of one humor, 
Spaine another, The hot Italian bee’s a straine from both. 
«04 Swift Mech. O/erai. S^ir, in Tale Tub, etc. 289 A 
Fanatick Strain, or Tincture of Enthusiasm. 1885 ‘ Mrs. 
Alexander * Valerie's Fa/e 2, She really has a strain of 
nobility under all her flightiness. 1899 P. H. Brown Fist, 
Scot. II. il I. 95 Tbere was in him a sirmn of superstition 
which distorted his vision in all matters concerned with 
the church. 1906 Lit. JVbrid 15 Nov. 489/2 There ii‘as.,a 
strain of insanity in the family. 

•f C. A characteristic instance (of a person’s 
qualities). Obs» 

1685 Temple Gardening 1770 III, 204 It w'as no 

mean strain of his philosophy to refuse being secretary to 
Augustus. 169s — Fist. Eng. {1699) 146 It looks like a 
Strain of his usual Boldness and fearless Temper. 

9 . A kind, class, or sort (of persons), as deter- 
mined by community of diaracter, ^ conduct, or 
degree of ability. Now rare. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iil iii. 97 Mist. Page, Hang him 
disho.nest rascall; I would all of the same straine, were in 
the same distresse. 1600-9 Ro^nxanos Knaue of Clubbes 32 
A Cittie wanton full of pride and lust. Of Venus siimne and 
disposition lust. 1642 D. Rogers liMman 57 And that by 
the confession even of some of his ovvne straine. X645 
Featly Dippers Dipt (1646J 21 So we haue had but 
just to complain of the like outrages committed by 

some of the Zelots of that Straine. 1647 N. Bacon 
Govt. Eng. ii. 4 T*heir [rc. the Druids’] high conceipt of 
their excellency above the ordinary straine of men. a s66o 
Coniemp. Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archatol.Soc.)!. 172 The Councell 
that grannted such power to a partie of that straincjwere 
malitiously intended. 1693 Dryden Perstus v. 164 Thou, 
who lately of the common strain, Wert one of us. * 74 ° 
FcANas ir. Hor., Sat. i. i. 131 A bold Wench, of right 
Virago Strain. .x^7 Person Poems, Threnody t^t lho 
world.. was not ripe yet, to sustain A genius of so fine a 
strain. 

b. A kind, class, or grade (of things). ? Ois. 

x6x2 T. Tayxor Titus i. i, (16x9) 24 The contemplation of 
things of an higher strain. 1646 J, Maxu'ELL Burd. Isaa- 
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char 4 AH crimes and scandals of highest strain, namely,- 
such as are cmlly punishable by death. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth, v. (1723J 249 But these Alterations are 
of a quite diflerent Strain. 1702 S. Parker ir. Cicero's De 
Fin. IV. 231 Hitherto your Objections have been Vulgar 
and of Course; and therefore 1 promise myself you have a 
higher Strein in Reserve. 

Strain (str^n;, sb.^ Forms; 5 atren, 5-7 
straine, 6 AV. strem5e, 8tren5ae, 6-7 strayn(e, 
streine, atreyne, 7 streyn. Sc. .atriengie, 7-8 
strein, 7- strain, ff. Stkain z>.l] 

1 1 . L A strainer. Obs. 

1432 in Gross Gild Merth. (1890) II. 233 For a straine 2d, 
c Z407 Noble Bk. Cookfy{tZZ2) 26 Streyn the broth through 
a stren. x6ss R. Younce Charge agst. Drunkards (1863) 
3 Custom hath made it to passe through them, as through a 
tunnel, or streine [1658, strainer]. 

II. Action or result of straining. 
f 2 . Constraint, bondage. Obs. 

<2x5x0 Douglas A", Hart u 274 Thair saw he Lost by 
law [ly] vnder lok, la streinje strong fast fetterit fuie and 
band. 

3 . Compulsion. Obs. 

* 53 * Abstr, Protocols Town Clerks Glasgcnv {tZgi) IV. 46 
The forsaydis Thomas and Jonet..sall pas frele, withowt 
ony impediment and stren^ae ane mark of anwelL 1602 
Marston Antonie's Keo. iv. in, What 1 here speake is forced 
from my lips By the pu!s{%-e straine of conscience. 1632 
Lmicow Tnir. X. 487 What by dread or straine, you can 
not worke nor do. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xil he, 
Moderaiion’s Discipline may prove No Task of Duty, but a 
Strein of Loi'e. 

4 . A result of straining, 
a. An injury done to a limb or part of the body, 
esp. to a muscle or tendon, through being forcibly 
stretched beyond its proper length. Often coinci- 
dent with Sprain. 

xss8 in Feuillerat Revels Q. (1914) 251 , 1 ame not 

able to ryde nor shalbe I fear this iij or hij dais by reason of 
a strayn, xs8o Lyly Euphues 4 “ Eng. Wks. 1902 II. 204 
Saying that ia ibiopcs aboue reach, it was easle to catch a 
straine ; but impossible to touch a Star. 16x4 Latham Fal. 
conry (1633) 135 This.ts a very speciall thing to comfort the 
sinewes ouer strained, and to cure and asswage the anguish 
of the straine. 1670 ^ Borlase Latham Spnsv^t His Ser- 
vant., got a strain in his back, lifting more than he could 
well master, a 1673 P. D. Mare o/Collingtoun in Watson's 
Collect. I. (1706) 60 It will be good against the Pine Of any 
Wriest or Strienzic. 1735 Dyche& Pardon Did., Strain,.. 
also an Extorsion of the Sinen*s beyond their natural Tone, 
sometimes called a Sprain. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(1790) 597 Strains are often attended with worseconsecmences 
than broken bones. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 383/1 Sprain, 
or Strain, is an injury of muscular or tendinous tissues, 
resulting from their being fordbly stretched bej’ond their 
natural length. 

f b. A failure under trial. Obs. 

Barlow ThneSerm. u. 8r For ihogh the godly baue 
their slips and straines, yet It greeueth them. 

6, A stretch, extreme degree, height, pitch (of 
a quality, activity, etc.). Now nznr. 

Some of the examples below might perhaps be referred to 
Strain sb.^ 9 or 8 c. 

1576 Gascoigne Gl. (Arb.) 59 But bad he scene, the 
streine of .straungc deuise, Which Epicures, do now adayes 
inuent, To yeld good smacke, vnto their dalntle tongues;.. 
Then iN'ould he say, that [etc.]. x6oa Holland Atnm. 
Marcell. xx\t. viL 292 More odious than Cleander; who 
governing as Prmfect. .in a high straine (as it were) of out- 
rage and luadnesse, made havocke.. of divers mens estates. 
1627 Hakf.will Apol. (1630) 411 Yet HeliogabaJus went a 
straine farther, and put it to a baser use. _x63x R. Bolton 
Com/. A^. Cense, viu (1635) 43 Crownc Him with the con. 
currence of all created earthy exelJcncies, to the utmost and 
highest straine. 1648 J. Beausiont Peyche xil cxlvii, No 
Epicurean ambition e’r Its liquorish self screw’d to so high 
a strein As to affect a Draught so rich as this. 2664 Wood 
Life (O.H.S.) II. 2 The undergraduates.. arrived to strang 
degree and streyn of impudence. 2667 (Sir J. Stuart & 
Sti rung] Napthaligr This tsa strain of wickedness above aU 
that former times could imagine. x685STiLUNCFL.C^rr^.^rrV, 

V, 27s This is a Strain beyond Gefircy, who never thought 
of bringing the British Language from the Plain of Sennaar, 
2708 Swift Abol. Chr. (17x7) 23 To Break an English Free- 
born Officer only for Blasphemy, was.-a vcrj’higb strain of 
absolute Power, a 2715 Burnet Own Time^ (1766) I. 228 It 
was thought’, .an odd strain of clemency if it wzs intended 
he [Milton] should be forgiven. 27x7 Pofe Let. to Earl 
Halifax X Dec., It is, indeed, a high Strain of Generosity 
in you, to think of making me easy all my Life. ^ 28x7 Jas, 
Mill Brit, India v. vL II. 574 Justice was administer^., 
•without any peculiar strain of abuse. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 

II, Bks. < 5 * Reading, I knew a Unitarian minister, who was 
generally to be seen upon Snowbill.., between the hours of 
ten and eleven in the morning, studjnng a >*olume of Lard- 
ner, I own this to have been a strain of abstraction beyond 
rny reach. 2875 JowETr/Va*^ (ed. 2) IV. 261 Saying the 
same thing in different waj's.,is a strain of art beyond the 
reach of most of us. 

*t* b. Utmost capacity, reach. Obs. 

1593 DRA^ToN Sheph. Garland Eglog iiL v, Faire Betas 
praise beyond our straine doth stretch, Her notes too hie for 
my poorc pipe to reach. 2599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of 
Hum. Induct., May our Minerua Answerc >*0112 hopes, >mto 
their largest straine I 2599 — Cynthia's Rev. i- v. (1601) 
C4b, O how., base a thing is Man, If he not striue t’crect 
his groueUng thoughts Aboue the straine of flesh ? 
fc. Standard of reqairement. Obs. 
t6o$ Bacon Adv. Leartt.n.xxu. § 9 That wee beware wee 
take not at the first either to High a stni>Tie or to weake ; 
for if, too Higbe in a diffident nature you disrorage, in 
a confident nature, you breede an opinion of facility, 
i* d. ? A 'stretch * of count^. Obs. rarr’^* 

26x4 Gorges vx- 21^ That long stretching Malean 

straine That shelnes so farre into the xnaine. 


f 6. A strained construction or interpretation. 

*579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. Love 26 b, TTie first 
strajue wberon this further bereticall accord was to be 
stretch!^, w« this. 1609 [W. Barlow] Anrui. Nameless 
Lath. 38 What a trifling bophister this is, to picke quarels 
at words, by wrests and streines, neither to purpose nor to 
sense* x6x6 Jas. I Sp, hiarre-Lhamber 20 June 20 It must 
not bee SophUlric or straines of wit that must interprete, but 
mthcr cleare i^w, or solidc reason, ifap Chss. I Dccl. Srd 
/■ar/r Wks. 1662 II. t6 Finding..suchsmbtcrstraitismade 
upon Our .Answer to that Petition.. We resolved [etc.]. 1707 
Col.^Ree, Pennsy/v. II, 334 We declare ftiiisj to be a meer 
«raine and a mo^t unjust Imputation. 1720 Ld. Chanc, 
Parker in W, P, Williams Chancery Cases (1740) I. 517 It 
was a strange Construciion to lake Pains by a Strain in 
Law, to place a Remainder in Fee in Nubitus. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver f. iv, This, however, is thought to be a mere strain 
upon the text; For the words are these; ‘That all true' 
[etc.3. 2732 — Verses Death JDr, Swift 327 Not strains of 
l^M.nor jury picked, Prevail to bring hun in Convict, 

*f 7 . Sometnin^ strained or squeezed out. Obs. 

c 26x6 Chapman Batrachom, 3 Limrings (white-skin 'd as 
Ladies :) nor the straines Of prest milke, renneied. 

8. A strong muscular effort; '\spcc. an effort to 
vomit, a retching ; a straining at stool. 

In quots. 2590, 1607 app. used for; A step, pace (?with 
notion of stately or ponderous movement.) 

.*590 Greene Never too Late, Canzone 37 Her pace >n’as 
like to Innoes pompous straines When as she sweeps through 
heuens brasse-paued way. X592 Kyd yohn Brewen Wfc. 
(1901) 290 _He^ began to vomet exceedingly, with such 
straines ^ if his lungs would burst in pieces. x6ox Hol- 
land^ Pliny XXII. xxi. II. 126 As many as live ther«>f, 
are infested .. neither with the dysenterie,.ne yet with 
the troublesome offers and streins to the seege without 
doing any thing. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts xoi This 
beast. .doth not moue his right and left foote one after 
another, but both together,.. whereby his whole bodj* is re- 
rooued at euery step or straine. c 1630 Donne Serm. xxxiii. 
(x6^o) 322 Tlie holy Ghost. .deales not with him, as a 
Painter, which. .passes his pencil! an hundred times over 
cverymnscle, ,. but..as a Printer, that in onestrainedelivers 
a wholestory. 1726 Leoki Alberti's Archii. l.j^a. The Rise 
..was onlyfor so little a way, that a beast hea>’y loaden 
con’d get over it at one strain. X77X R. Jasies Diss. Fevers 
(ed. 8) 40 He had several strains for two hours, but never 
vomited. 1884 W. F. Butler Nile Boat Song in Pall Mall 
Gaz, 16 OcL, 4/2 Row, my boys, row away... Bend to the 
strain, men 1 

b. At iJitU, utmost) strain, on the strain: 
straining, using strong effort CC Astrain adv. 

x8sx Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. ii. 290 With her 
wide eyes at full strain. 1868-70 Morris Earthly Par. xii. 
432 A dismal wedding 1 every ear at strain Some sign of 
things that were to be to gain. 1884 Graphic x6 Aug, x66/z 
Till, .even nine at night they are perpetually on the strain. 
1885-94 Bridges Eros Psyche May 20 Adonis. .spear ic 
band, with leashed dogs at strain, 2900 F. T. Bullen With 
Christ at Sea xi. 227 They were all labouring at utmost 
strain to try and save the ship. 

0. Extreme or excessive effort; a straining at or 
after some object of attainment; f laboured or af- 
fected diction or thought. 

1683-6 Dryderis Plutarch, yuL Carror (2693) IV. 416 Yet 
with the utmost streins of their ralour, they werenot able to 
beat the enemy out of the field. 17x3 Johnson Guardian 
No. 4^2 'Tis observable of the Female Poets Md Ladles 
Dedicatory, that.. they far exceed us in any Strain or Rant. 
2B39 Hallam Lit. Europe iv. vil § 5- IV, 501 The Dia- 
logues of the Dead. .are condemned by some criiicsfortbcir 
fabe tasteand perpetual strain at something unexpected and 
paradoxical. 1B70 MoRixvCrrV./y/rc., Vauvenargi/eslxSji) 

1 . 2t Men think and work on the highest level ■when they 
move wthout conscious and deliberate strain after virtue. 
r 9 ®S J- H. JowETT Passion for Souls 84 There shall be 
strenuousness without strain ! 

9 . A forcible stretching of a material thing ; force 
tending to pull asunder or to drag from a position. 

In later use with wider sense : Force or pressure 
tending to cause fracture, change of position, or 
alteration of shape ; also, the condition of a body 
or a particle subjected to such force or pressure. 

x6oa Marston Ant. ^ Mel. i, Heele snap in two at every 
little straine. x8x8 P. Barlow in Encycl. Mdrop. 111 . 6i/x 
Our object is to investigate the conditions of equilibrium 
between the resistance of solids, and the strains to which 
they may be exposed. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xx. 
(1842) 548 That by directing the pull on the bottle a little on 
one side or the other, the strain upon the stopper may be 
equal or nearly so on the two sides. 1827-28 H erschel in 
Encycl. Metrop, IV. 565 The general problem, then, to in- 
vestigate the actual state of strain of any molecule at any 
moment is one of some complexity. 2842 Gwilt Arehxt. 
Gloss., Strain, the force exerted on any material tending to 
disarrange or destroy the cohesion of its component part^ 
1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., Set up rigging, to take in the 
slack of the shrouds, sta3*s, and backstays, to bring me same 
strain as before, and thus secure the masts, 1884^ Sarce^ 
Rep. Forests N. Amer. 355 Table III. Behavior of the 
principal woods of the United States under transveis e st rata 
i888 Burt Stand. Timber Mens. 3x2 Table of Breaking 
Strains. • a 

b. Physics. In mod. use, after Rankine and 

^'ord strain is used in orin^ Hngiwg force by 

to dmote reh^ Mhrougbout this paper, 

which It isproduced,..IshalI .u particles, 

m the restricted sense of «J?“'®^j;nsation,ordi^rtion; 

wb.tbcr Stall ias'ode [«e.]. iSjg 

wbilc andcr^e tcrm/«ss»r Wehavc now tocon- 

the'ctan^fvSbinio or figure erpotionced b>- a mIM or 
. Anysuoh definite alteral.oa of form or dinen- 
sions is calW a Strain. 
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10 . lii immaterial applications of sense 9 a, 

pi. Trials, hardships. Ods. 
ai62S F.GnEVii. Stdfify [i 6$2) iS Any man., forced, in the 
straines of this life, to pass through any straights or latitudes 
of good or ill fortune. 

b. Pressure or exigency that severely taxes the 
strength, endurance, or resources of a person or 
thing, or that imperils the permanence of a feeling, 
relation, or condition. 

1855 Mrs. Gasrell xxxi, I should not have been 

suTpnscd last night if he had dropped down dead, so terrible 
was his strain upon himself. 1858 Lvtton’ \yhatvjill He dot 
xir. ix, The reaction that follows all strain upon purpose. 
iB5o Tvndall Glac. i. xxvil 196 The strain upon the horses 
[was] very great. 1876 Geo. Eliot Deronda xv, I, 295 A 
difference of taste in jokes is a great strain on the affections. 
x8^ Marv Kikcslev IK. Africa 217 He was. .a bright, xn« 
teufgent young Frenchman; but..thestrntn of his response 
bilily bad been too much for him. 1894 Lady M. Vernev 
Vemey Mem. III. 5 He had been often driven to borrow 
money of Sir Ralph. .but their friendship had stood the 
strain. 1898 Conan Doyle Trar, Korosko v. J23 My Arabic 
won’t bear much strain, I doat know what he is saying. 
1908 R. Bacot a. Cuthhert xxiii. 309 His voice broke 
suddenly, and Sonia realised the strain he had been putting 
upon himself to meet his trouble quietly and courageously. 

c. Strained relations, tension. 

1884 Chr. World 30 Oct. 821/x The strain between ihetwo 
Hou'ies could, he thought, only be relaxed by mutual con* 
ces>ions. 

UL (Cf. Strain v.i V.) 

11 . Mus. A definite section of a piece of music : 
see quota. 1841-75. 

IS7S Gascoigne Posies, Gr, Knt.*s Faretv. Pattsie Wks. 
1907 I. 381 In Hycrarchies and straynes, in restes, in rule 
and space, In monacordes and mouing moodes, in Burdens 
vnder base. 1^89 Pap^e w. Hatchet in Lyly't Wks. (1902) 
111. 4x3 Martin, this is my last straine for this fleech of 
mirth.. .1 must tune my fiddle, and fetch some more rozen. 
*597 Morlky Introd.Mus. x^ Canzonets., (wherein Hltle 
arte can be shewed being made in straines, the beginning of 
which is some point lightlie touched, and euerie straine re- 
peated except the middle). Z59S Bastard Ckrestol. 11. xxi. 
40 He hath rimes and rimes, and double straynes t And 
golden verse<, and all ktndes of vcynes. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Pev, v.v.(x6oi) La, Stage*dir., They daunce the 
I, Straine. x65a Playford Skill Afus. 1. xi. 35 The double 
Bars are set to divide the several Strains or Sianzaes of the 
Songs and Lessons. 1676 lAkct. Mustek's Mon. 127 If at 
any time you chance to meet with a Strain, consisting of 
Odd Barrs, peruse That Strain well. ia4x A. Hamilton 
Diet. Afus. Terms (ed. X3) 66 Strain, a portion of a move- 
ment divided off hy^a double bar. 2873 H. C Banister 
Afus. t7X A maslcal idea or passage, more or less complete 
•in itself, and terminating, most frequently, with a Perfect 
Cadence.. constitutes a Rhythmical Period, or Strain. 1875 
Stainer ’& Barrett Diet. Atus. Terms, .Strain, a musical 
subject forming part of, and having relation to, a general 
whole. 

12 . In wider sense, a musical sequence of sounds ; 
a melody, tune. Often collect, pi. 

*579 Gosson Apol. Sek, Abuse (Arb.) 68 Pypers are sore 
displeased bicause I allow not their new streines. ?x6i7 
SiR^ W. Mure To Prince Charles 4 Montgomery, .often 
ravischc his harmonious ear W* straynes fitt only for a prince 
to heir. 1837 Milton Lyeldas 87 That strain I heard was 
of ahighcr mood. 1687 Norris Afise. 89 Soft melting strains 
of Music. 1697 Dbvden Vsr^. Georg, iv, 746 She supplies 
the Night with mournful Strains, And melancholy Mustek 
fills the Plains. 1735 Fielding Universal Gallant By 

the vast sums we pay them for their strains, They’ll think, 
p^haps, we don’t abound in brains. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 
I. i, Tell me, my lute, can thy soft strain So gently speak 
thy master’s pain? X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Alyst. Udolpho 
xxvil, Emily recollected the mysterious strains of music that 
she had lately heard. xSao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 347 
When a soft strain of music stole up from the garden. 1827 
Keble C^r, Yr., ATorningyj As for some dear familiar strain 
Untir’d we ask, and ask again. 1851 Loncf. Golden Leg. 
Vf.Rortdio Hirschau, This life of ours is a wild asolian harp 
of many a joyous strain. 1859 Sala Tiu. round Clock xo8 
The enlivening strains of the brass band. 1875 Jowett 
Plato yA. 2) V. 14 Notes are struck which arc repeated 
from rime to time, as in a strain of music. 

"b. transf. A passage of song^ or poetry, +Also, 
? a passage, verse (of the Bible). 

1563 Golding Calvin on fob 135 b, This is not the naturall 
meenmg : and such as take it so, neucr knew'c the intent of 
the holy Ghost as touching this.streyne [Fr.onant d ce 
fassage\. 1383 — Calvin on Dent. li. 18 b, That then is 
the thing that wee baue to marke vppon this strcync.(Fr. en 
cePftssage). 1632 MiyrouPenseroso 174 Till old experience 
do attain To somsihing like Prophetic strain. 1643 Sir T, 
Browse Relig. Med. i. § 44 There be many excellent straines 
in that Poet I Lucan]. i6^Drvden Vlrg.Past. iv. i Sicilian 
•Muse, begin a loftier strain ! 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 93 
T3. Interest and pinion ..will for ever bid defiance to the 
most powerful strains of Virgil or Homer. X765[Anstev] 
Bath Guide L 14 Here teach fond Swains their hapless Loves 
In gentle Strains to weep. 1770 Goldsm. Des. YUt, 423 Aid 
slighted truth with thy persuasive strain. 1833 Ten.nyson 
Millers Dau. 66 A love-song I had somewhere read, An 
echo from a measured strain. 1847 Emerson Alen, 
Wks. 'Bohni I.'sga There are nobler strain.sin poetry 
than any he has sounded. 1858 J. hlARXiNEAU.V/wr/, Christ 
41 Who, having the .strains of David, .would pore over Levi- 
ticus? 1879 Geo. Eliot Tkeo. Suck ii. 32, I might have 
poured forth poetic strains which would have anticipated 
theory. 

c. A stream or flow of impassioned or nngovemed 
language. ‘ (Either in favourable or unfavourable 
sense.) ? Ohs,\ common in i7-i8th c. 

X649 Milton Etkon. vi. 50 The Simily..! was about to 
have found fault with, as in a garb somwhat more Poetic^ll 
then for a Statist: but meeting with many straines of like 
dress in other of his Essaies, .. 1 begun to think that [etc.]. 


a X677 Baiirow Sertsu (17x6) 1. 159 When a man is. .fiercely 
angr>’..he blustcrcth and dhsenargeth his cholcr in most 
tragical strains. x6^ T. Bakkr Re/l, Lenm. xv. 178 
hlacrobius speaks of his [se. Hippocrates*] knowledge in such 
lofty strains, as are only agreeable to God Almighty. 17x3 
Steele Englishman No. 55-. 355 Addresses came.. with 
foolish Strains of Obedience without Reserve. 1741 Hume 
Ess. Mor. 4 Polit. xvi, (1748) 144 Shall we a.ssert, that the 
Strains of ancient Eloquence are unsuitable to our Age ? 
1742 C. Yorke in G. Harris Life Ld. Hardvjicke (1847) 11. 
21 Dean Swift has had a statuteof lunacy taken out against 
him. His madness appears chiefly in most incessant strains 
of obscenity and swearing. 

13 , Tone, style, or turn of expression ; tone or 
character of feeling expressed; tenor, drift, or 
general tendency or character (of a composition or 
discourse), 

1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water.CormorantVxcd., I haue 
thought good to sympathize a subicct fit for the time, and I 
haue done my best to handle it in a sutable straine. 1663 
Boyle Ocens, RefJ. Introd. Pref. (1848) p. xxi, When he 
writes of Ants and Flies, he does it in a Strain worthy of the 
same Pen, that so loftily describes the Destruction of Troy. 
1678 R, Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § xxi. 161 It is contrary 
to the very strain of the ContexL x68x W. Robertson 
Pkraseol. Gen. (1693) 1x76 A strain in speech, stylus, sermo. 
2684 Bunyan Pilgf> *1. Introd., To study what those S.ayings 
should contain That speak to us in such a Cloudy strain. 
2708 Swift Baucis 4 /Vh 7. 11 Where, in the Slrolers canting 
Strain, They begg’d from Door to Door in vain, 2761 
Humf. Hist. Eng. to Hen. VI If I. i- 23 Their wilings, which 
as appears from the strain of bis own wit,.. he [Gregory] had 
not taste nor genius sufficient to comprehend. 2777 Priest- 
ley Afatter 4 Spin. Pref. p. xix, It is, I presume, suffi- 
ciently evident from the strain of my publications, th.Tt 
general ^plause has not been my object. 2786 Cowper 
Let. T9 Feb., My friend Bagot writes to me in a most 
friendly strain. 1808 W. Wilson HiH. Dissenting^ Ck. II. 
56 For a serious, evangelical^ strain of preaching,, .he 
was equalled ^ few ministers in his day. 2817 Jas. hliLL 
Brit. India iv. v. II. 264 Clive wrote with much sharpness 
to the Nabob; and Meeran apologized in the most sub- 
missive strain. 1826 W. Irving Babylon 1 . if.69 And among 
the heathen also, if wc may judge from the strain of many of 
their writings. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 241 But 
his letters to England^ were ina very difleTcnt strain, 1870 J. 
JjtxvczLifeof Gideon iv. 74 Observe the strain and character 
of that wonderful reply, 2902 R. Bagot Donna Diana x. 
X13 At times Frau von Raben would talk In a mysteriously 
sympathizing strain, as though inviting lier confidence. 

t IV. 14 . The track of a deer. (Cf. Strain j 
18 b.) Obs. 

x6i2 Caft. Smith Virginia Wks. (Arb.) I. 71 So watching 
his best adunntage.., hauing shot him (a deer] heecbasctb 
him by his blood .and straine till he get him. *652 J. Wright 
tr. Camus' Hat. Paradox iv. 82 The Hunls-men, who were 
more in pain for the straying of their Master, than their 
missing of the Stag, whose Strain they could not finde, all 
their Hounds being at a loss. 2659 HowbulLcx. Tetragl,, 
Partic. Voe. lit, The strain, view, Mott, or fooling of a dccr. 

V. 15 . ciUrib. and Comb., as 5 traind)eanngf 
ease, •sensation ; strain-band Naut. (see quot. 
1867). 

2867 Smyth SailoPs JVord^bk., *Slrai/t^andSf bands of 
canvas sustaining the strain on the belly of the sails, and re- 
inforced by the linings, &c. sS^WmrEiiiGSfohnSt.xix.ige 
She [a mare] is a tower of strength, as carefully constructed 
for *strain-bcating as an Arctic ship. i^S Allbutt's Syst, 
Afed. V. 954 The disease in the caraio-arterlal cases is * pro- 
gressive' and in the rheumatic or ^strain cases not necessarily 
so. 1894 J. E. Creighton & Titciiener tr. Wundt's Hum. 

4 Anim. Psychol. 247 When wc arc irj’ing to remember a 
name or are pondering a difficult problem we notice the 
piesence of •slrain-scnsalions, 

f Strain, Obs. Also 6 streyne, streen, 
<5-7 straine. [Of obscure origin ; cf. MDu., MLG. 
strene (Du. streen), OHG. streno (MUG. streitCf 
mod.G. strahne), skein, hank.] 

1 . A thread, line, streak. 

CZ520 Skelton ATagnyf, 1571 Tbestreyncs of licr vcynes 
as asure inde blcwe. 1545 Ravnaloe Byrth Afankynde 22 
When the water hath to passe throw so narow passage, it 
makith the longer iourney and yelditb the smaller thred or 
slrcen. Greene Never too late (1600) G 4, Her face 

like stluer Luna in her .'^hine. All tainted through with bright 
Vermillion straines. 2613 Purchas PUpdmage vii. xi, (1614) 
7^ Barrlus..is of opinion. That the violent currents of the 
Tides. .raise -i-p from the bottom that redde floore.,and 
cause, by the morion of the same vnder the water, that red- 
nessein the vpper face thereof:, .and tbethreeds or straines 
of this rednesse are lesse in the greater and more spacious 
Sea-roome. 

2. = Stkand sb .^' I. 

CZ586 J. Daws In Hakluyt Vty.{z$Sg) 786 The straines of 
one of our cables were broken. 

• 3 . A barb or filament of a (peacock’s) feather. 
(Cf. Strand jA** 5 b.) 

2651 T. Barker A r/ ^ A ug/ing 6 Another flic, the 

Body made of the strain of a Pea Cocks feather, 1662 R. 
Venables Exper. Angler Hi. 28 Take one strain of a Pea- 
cocks feather (or if that be not sufficienx, then another). 

+ Strain, sb.^ Obs. rare~K In 6 strayne. 
[Aphetic f. Distrain sb, Cf. Strain .s'.2J A dis- 
traint. 

1526 Croseombe Churchtu. Ace. (Somerset Rec, Soc.) 3S 
Ther was payde owtie of the chyrch box for all the parysch 
whane ther v-as a straync taken for the lorde [i.e. of the 
manor for chief rent], xx*. 

. Strain (str^n),z^.l Forms: 4 strayn, strayny, 
4-5 streny, streyn, 4-6 -Sr. stren^e, 5-6 stren(e, 
4-7 etrane, strayne; streine, (7 Btrein), 4-8 
streyne, 6 Btraigne, -ygne, streigne, -ygne, -Sr. 
strengge, strenye, 6-7 etraine, 6- strain. [AIK 


streyne^ etc., a. OF. estrein-^ estreign-j esinn-, 
stem of estreindre, esiraindre (mod.F. kreindre) 
to bind tightly, clasp, squeeze, corresp. to Pr. 
estrenher. Cat. estrenyer, Sp. esirenir^ It. strigitere, 
stringere\~h. stringfre to bind tightly, to draw 
light, tighten : see Stringent a. 

The sense ‘to draw light * (whence branch II below) is 
app. not recorded for OF. estraindre, though it was prob, 
not wholly wanting, as it is the earliest sense to appear in 
Eng. ; the \j.stringere was common in this sense. Branches 
III, IV, and V seem to be purely Eng. developments.] 

1 . To bind tightly; to clasp, squeeze. 

' f 1 . (rans. To bind fast ; to confine in bonds. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 7x81 pai salle be. .In helle hard 
bonden, . . And straytely streyned ilka lym. 1426 LvLG.De 
Guil. Pilgr, 7207 With a gyrdcl off ryhtwysne<se, Iby 
xtynys strongly for to streyne [pour bien estraindre fort les 
teins). 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 177/1 Saynt peter was 
cmprj'soned in a strayte place whenn he was .strayned, 
15x3 Douglas AEneis 11. vii. 78 Baith hir tendir handis 
War strengaeit sair, yboundin hard with bandis. 
fig, 1382 Wyclif Nmn. xxx. 14 If she auowe, and bi 00th 
•Mreyne hir self [1388 byndiih hir silf; Vulg. constrinx- 
erit]. ^1435 in Kingsford Chron. London (1905) 21 Bondes 
of Liege.'iunce..in which they weren or ben bounden to me, 
or in eny other wyse Streynyd. 1532 Moke Confut, Tin- 
dale Wks. 394/1 And with these woordes of hys own, will 
1 straync him fast and sure. 

b. To fasten, attach firmly. Const, to, or with 
together, lit. and Jig. Obs, exc. influenced by 

sense 2) with the sense : To attach by compulsion. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII, 109 Kyng Kanute,.. 
hat he mj^te streyne [L. astringeret\ he reme of Engelond 
more Taste unto h^, wedded to his wyf Emme the queene. 
2391 Chaucer Astral, 1. S X4 Thorw wicji pyn ther goth a 
litel wegge..hat streyneth alle thi.se parries to hepc. CZ450 
Afaltl. Club Afisc, III, 20X Item ane saltcr befer the Li- 
centiatis stal strenyeit. 1508 Dunbar Tsta Alariit iVemen 
59 It is aj;ane the law of jinf, of kynd, and of nature. To- 
gidder hairtis to streine, that stryveis with vther. 2530 
Tindale Exod, xxxtx. 21 And they slrayned the brcstlappe 
by his ringes vnlo the ringcs of the Ephod, with laces of 
lacincte. 2856 MEniVALE^r>///. Emp. IV.xxxiv. 105 It was 
requisite to strengthen and draw closer the bonds whicli 
strained them to the conquerors. 

+ 0. To stanch (blood), Obs. raro~^. 

CZ425 ir. Arderne's Treat. Fistula etc. 79 Also puluerof 
vitriol combusie strcynch blode in euery place if it be putte 
by itself or with iuysc of any herbe strcynyng blode. 

+ d. To constrict (the organic tissues). Obs, rare. 
*533 Elvot Cast. Helthe l 8 b, Flcwme stiptik or binding, 
,,liath the tast lyke to grene redde wync, or other lyke, 
straynyng the tunge, 1548 Elyot's Diet., Astrietus gustus, 
a rough or sharpe tast, that strcigneib the tongue. 

2 . ’To clasp tightly in one’s arms. Obs, cxc. as 
in b. 

^*374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1205 This Troilus in armes 
gan nir stre;yne. 2590 Spenser 7^. O. ni. ii. 34 So hauing 
said, her twixt her nrmes twaine She straightly stravnd. 
1597 Drayton Heroic Ep., Given Tudor to Q. Kath. 39 
Euen as a mother comming to her child, ..With tender 
armes his gentle necke doth straine. x6z3Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
jv. L 46 Uur King has all the Indies in his Armes, And 
more and richer, when he straines that Lady. X697DRYDEN 
Virg. Georg, iv. 726 In vain, with folding Arms, the Youth 
assay’d To stop her flight, and strain the flying Shade. 

b. esp. to strain (a person) to oste's bosonif 
heart, and the like. 

2789 Charlotte Smith Ethelinde (xBia) V. 297 ‘She is 
mine!* continued he; straining her to his bosom. -2809 
OktAVLZix^Gertrude i. xxiii, He said—and strain'd unto his 
heart the boy, 1^3 Frances M. Peard Contrad. xxH, He 
str.vined her to him again. 2891 Farrar Darkn. 4 Dawn 
XXXV, He strained her again and again to his heart. 

3 . To clasp tightly in the hand. 

a. t To press, squeeze (another’s hand or fingers, 
a person by the hand) in love or farewell {pbsl). 
Also [rarely), to clasp (one’s own hands) forcibly. 

25x8 H. Watson Hist. Oliver 0/ Castile (Roxb.) C4, He 
toke his Icue of the quene, the whiche dydde straync his 
fyngres togyder at the departynge. 2523 Berners Froiss. 
1. X. 9 [He said] I gyuc you leue, and kysie hym, streyn- 
j’nge hym by the hande, in .^y'gne of great loue. 2652 
Gaule Afngastrom, 330 She strained her husbands band, 
and concluded both her speech and life with these com- 
plaining words. x888 ‘J, S. Winter’ Bootle's Childr. viii, 
‘Mrs. Ferrers,' cried Lassie, straining her thin hands to- 
gether, * don’t break it to me, please. Tell me the whole 
truth at once.' 

b. To grip, grasp tightly (a weapon, etc.). Obs, 
or arch. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. ii.'rii. 21 The one in hand an yron 
whip did straync, Tbe other brandished a bloudy knife. 
Ibid. III. V, 21 The third brother. .droue at him with all his 
might and maine A forrest bill, which both his hands did 
straine. 2825 Scott Talism, xv, ' Name her not. .* .said the 
King, again straining the curtal-axc in his gripe, until the 
muscles started above his brawny arm. 

f C. Of a bird (esp. a hawk) or beast : To seize 
(its prey) in its claws. Chiefly ahsol. Obs, 

1426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 17528, I Giyppe and streyne 
lyk a Gryffoun, And fastc I holde ther-wiifi-al Coper, yren, 
and cch metal. 2486 Bk, St. Albans, Hawkingxs. vj b, The 
.ix. [term belonging to hawking] she streynith and not 
Clithiih nor Cratchith. 2530 Palscr.- 738/1, 1 straync, ^ 
a hauke doth, or any other sychc lyke fowle or beest in 
theyr clawes,/*? estraings. Were a good glove I-reede you, 
for your hauke strayneth harde. 1575 Torberv. Faulconrie 
214 When they are unable.. to performe their parts. -.as not 
to be able to flee or stray-n y« pr.iy w* their pownces. • 2596 
Spenser F. Q. vi. Jv. 22 [The bear] Gnashing bis cruell 
teeth at him in vaine, And threatnrng his sharpe clawes, 
now wanting powre to straine. 
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^ To constrict painfully, as with an encircling 
cord. Also in wider sense ; •f To hurt hy physical 
pressure ; to pinch. 

*37S Leg, Scunis xxu. 646 Sancte laurens, .be be areme 
can hyme strenje \braehuttn ejtts striuxU\ rycht sayre and 
Increly. 1426 Lyog. De Guil, Pitgr, 8257 Thj’s glouys 
bynde me so sore, ..And al the remnaunt,.ofr arinure, Me 
streynelh so o \ euery svde, Thai [ctc.3. r 1500 Kennedy 
Papton of Chrisi 370 Thai sirenjelt bai fair handis wiih a 
string. 1586 Withals Diet, (1599) 65, 1 wot wel where my 
shooe pmcheth or straineth me. x6i8 W, Lawson Nau 
Orch, Card. (1626) 27 Take well tempered morier', soundly 
wrought with dhaffe or horsedung (for the dung of caiicfl 
will grow hard, and straine your grafics), X7xz-X4 Pope 
Rape Lockw. rot Was it. . For this with fillets (you) strain'd 

your lender head? X830 Tensvson To i. The wound* 

ing cords that bind and strain The heart until it bleeds. 

+ 6. To compress, contract, diminish (in bulk or 
volume) ; to draw together (the browsX Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, /J.xiv.xlix (Tollemache MS.), 
[The field is] streynid in winter with froste and with 
colde, and swellid in somer v-dth brcimynge and with hete 
[ U hyemegetu etfrigore constring;itur]. z433>5o ir. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 57 The see callede Pontus, diffusede from bens 
tow.vds the nortbe makethe the see callede Propontides, 
And from thens hit is streynede also into vj- passes (L. 
stringitur in secentes pnssits}. 2445 tr. CiattHian in Anglia 
XKVlll. 271 Thi yiftes be not slreyned In noon smal ^ke 
thei may be wriien. e 1530 Judic. Urinrs 11. iii. 17 b. This 
feuer..is knowen by slraynyng logyder of the browls. 

f b. rejl. To squeeze oneself through (a narrow 
passage). Also with out, Obs, 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes (1621) X2tx By straining him- 
self out at a little window,. he in safctie got down to the 
ground, i5o6 S. Gardiner Bh. AngUngyj Some like slimy 
and slipperie eeles, no sooner find themselues entangled in 
the nelte, but they seeke to wind andstraineout themselues. 
a 1678 WkWT.x^ Af'PUton Ho. 31 As practising, in doors so 
strait. To strain themselves through Heavens Gat& 

*bc. To derive (a word) by contraction. Obs, 

rare~^. 

16x4 Rein.y Havtts 101 Pernel, from Pclrohllla, 

Pretty.stone, as Piere and Perkin strained out of Petre. 

»b 6. To press hard upon, afflict, distress. Obs, 
13.. E, E, Aim, P. C. 224 Stj-fTe slremes & street hem 
strayned a whyle. 1382 wyclif Gen, xxxi. 40 Day' and 
ny3t with hoot and coolde Y was streynyd [1388 angwischidj 
Vulg. sesiu urehar (? misread urgebar) et gelu\. CX38S 
Chaucer L, G. W, 2684 And cold as ony frost now waxeth 
she, For Pile by the herte hire streynyth so. c 1477 Caxton 
Jason Z16 Hemlght not speke..his herte was so closed and 
strained with angulssh. 15x3 D0UGJ.AS yEneis vr. ix. 58 In 
quhat pvnition, pants, and dlstres, Bene saulls ^ondir 
strenjeit [L. quibusve urgentur poenisW 1580 G. Harvey 
Three Proper Lett. 40 Such pleasaunce makes the Gras- 
hopper so pQore, And lt?ge so layde, when winter doth her 
strayne. 1730 T. Boston Mem.\\. (1899) 77 Being strained 
with this message I laid it before the X^rd. 

•j* 7 . To bridle, control, restrain. Obs, 

Often with allusion to Ps. xxxi[t]. 9 (Vulg. consiriHge), 
0x340 Hampole/’/. xxxi[i]. § x2 In keuel and brideUtreyn 
haire chekU. 1340 Ayenb. 263 pet is to zigge huyeh mayne 
to moche slac and wylles uol ssel by: bole yef b« ‘Ike 
uaderes stefiiede hisc slraymy and ordajmy. r'X346 Ha^i- 
TOLE Prose Tr. 6, l..said pa.t 1 wald ry.se and blcsse vs in 
be name of pe Haly Trynytee, and scho slrenyde me so 
stallworthely b^t 1 nad no mouthe to speke, ne no hande 
to styrre, 23.. Gazv, tjrGr. Knt. 176 A stede ful stif to 
strayne. CX400 ApoL Loll. 74 pe loue of Goddis lawe., 
schuld streyn men fro Hs Office, 14x4 Brampton Penii, 
Ps. (Percy Soc) xi And streyne here cbekys fro woordys 
y-dell, That kan no3t holdyn here tungys slylle. X434 Misvn 
^lending Life X12 Besy kepyng of pi vtward wulis, bat 
taslynlg] sauer>’nge, hcryngc & seynge vndyr pe bridyll of 
gouernans wysely be slrcnyd. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
168/2 So hath God euerkepte man^in humilite, slraynyng 
him with y* knowledge of confession of his ygnoraunce. 
1533 — Answ. Poysoned Bk. Ib/d. xo^^h Pray him. .to 
draw you, and as the Prophet sayth to pray him stiayn 
your iawes with a bitte and a brydle. Z558.PHAER ^neld i. 
A ij, You gave me might these stormy winds to strain or 
make to blow. XS9X Spenser M, Huboerd 1x90 Of men of 
armes he had but small regard, But kept them lowe, and 
streigned verie hard. 1595 Hunnis Joseph 42 He did re- 
fraine and straine faimselfe, as it had not been he. 
fb. To restrict, confine. Obs. 

XS66 Painter Palace Pleas. I. =6o When they happened 
to be strayned to straight lodging, the maried gentleman 
would not sticke to suffer his frend to lye with him and his 

8. To force, press, constmin (Jo a condition or 
an action). Also const, to with inf. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Cooifl. Mars 220 To what fyn made the 
god that sit so hye, Benethen him, love other company, 
And streyneth folk to love, malgre hir hede? a 1400 Pa, time 
Eilst., a Cor. V. 14 (1916) 112 Carilas enl,n c/insti -urget 
nos...Yorxhy pc charite of crist streynes vs. <i 1400-50 
IPan Alex, 3549, I hope hou wenes at we be like to Jure 
lelhire Persyns, pat (mu H lordschip to loute h:^ now on 
late strayned. 1456 Sir G. Lato Anns (S.T.S.) 94 

Folk may nochl ^ stren^eit to mak weris. 1528 More 
Dyaloge 11. Wks. 200/1 The profe..semeih me not very 
stronge nor able & sufficient to strayne a man to consent 
therio. iS3t Peg. Prhy Seal Scot. 9S/1 He is oblist and 
strcn^elt to mak continuale residence and ser^ce at the 
said chaplanriis. X55X T. Wilson Logie^ ii. L ij, Some of 
thc'.e causes works by the force and_ violence of nature, 
some by an outward powre, beyng strained thervnto. xg59 
bfirr. Jlfag.f Dh. Glouc. xix, How stoutly we dyd the king 
strayne The Rule of hU r^mc wholy to resygne. 1595 
Shaks. John III. lit. 46 Slaking that idiot laughter^keepe 
mens eyes, And straine their cheekes to Idle merriment. 
2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 500 ^Vho doubts but the 
cnemie,.. strained by necessitie,..wllprey vpon your coun- 
tries, houses, and goods? 

f b. To incite (a person) to exertion, to urge# 


1581 A. Hall Iliad x. 8 Agamemnon, whome anger for- 
ward straines. 

+ 0 . 1 o urge, insist upon (a thing). Also absol, 
1380 WvcLiF Set, Jf^ks, 111.240 pei scbuldc teche bat who- 
soevere approves bis, coofermes hit, or streynes hit, he 
svnncs ageyns God. ^ 1576 Fleming Punopi. Epist. 260 Hee 
sneweth howc readte hee is, not oncly in taking paines 
himselfe, but in strayning his friendes ayde also, that such 
meanes may be wrought. 1604 Shams. Oth. 111. iii. 250 Note 
if your Lady straine iiis Entertainment With any strong, or 
vehement importuntiie^ Much will be seene in that. 

f d. To compel to go. Obs. 

X3*. E, E, Atlit. P, A, 691 By wayez ful strc3t he con 
hyni stray n deditxit Pervtas rectos^ Vulg. Sap.x, 10]. 

•f* 9. To extract (liquor or juice) by pressure: to 
squeeze out. Also intr. Of a juice : To exude. 

*483 Caih, Angl. 368/1 To Stren iuse of herbis (or herbys), 
exsucenre, 2583 H. Howard Defensative 1 j b, Tliat we 
beware of tnose that strayne Oyle out of a Flint. x62t 
H. Llsing Lords* Debates (Camden) 56 That a favourable 
construccion be made, &c., and not to the squiesing of blood 
out of wordcs...Yt was a greate mlstakeins; to say ‘to 
strcj*ne blood out of wordes 1707 Curios. Husb. 4- Gard, 
94^bese Juices strain out of their own accord. 

. PS* *7®9 Pope CrxV. 6o3 [They] Still run on Poets, 
in a raging vein, Ev*n to the dregs and squeezings of the 
brain, Sirain out the last dull droppings of their sense. 1735 
Prol.Sat. 182 The Bard.. Just writes to make his bar- 
renness appear, And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight 
lines a year. 1781 Cowper Table*/. 533 From him who 
rears a poem lank and long, To him who strains his all into 
a song. 

f b. To extort (money, confessions, etc.). Obs, 
*59® Shaks. Merth. V, iv. i. 184 Par, Then must the lew 
be mcrcifulL lew. On what compulsion must i ? Tell me 
^at. Par. The quality of mercy is not strain'd. 1678 Sir 
G. Mackenzie Cri$n. Laws Scot, ii. xx. § it. (1699) 230 His 
Majesties Advocat is still a party interested, and so should 
not be allowed to deal with the Witnesses; for thereby he 
may strain from them what otherwise they would not de- 
Mne. a 1609 J. Kirkton Seer, Hist. Ck, Scot. (1817) 314 
Yet when he or bis friends talked in the English parlia- 
ment, and hade a mind to strain money from it, they spoke 
of a warre with France. 

II. To lighten, draw tight, stretch. 

10. To extend with some effort; to subject to 
tension, to stretch. 

a. To draw tight (a band, bandage, bonds). 
Also absol. 

01300 Bcket (Percy Soc.) 1475 Tbe straples were xstreynd 
hard ynou3. 01400 Lattfrane*s Cirure, 297 Binde it [ihc 
wart] wib a strong breed, & strcinc wel pt ^red & drawe him 
awet wib be breed. 1541 CopUiSDGuydon’s Quest. Chirurg. 
Lij, Hede must be taken to strayne to barde or to loose 
[upon the hurt place].- .And some put to doub!ecloihes,and 
strayne them and sewe them on tbe place. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 506 But thou, the more he vanes Forms, 
beware To strain his Fetters with a stricter Care. 

, in fig, context, 1707 Norris Treat, Hutnility vi. 237 This 
strains the hard knot of poverty yet harder, and makes it 
pinch more sensibly. 1757 Burke Abndgtn. Eng. Hist. 
Wks. 1842 II. 544 There may be a danger in stmioing too 
strongly the bonds of government. 

't'b. To- stretch and hold extended (a body or 
its limbs on a cross, on the rack, etc.). Obs, 
a 13.. Cursor M. 16762+X26 His armes wore so strc>*ned 
oule (on the Cross), a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, 
643 And strayte I-strcynet on b« Rode, Strejmed to druye 
on Rode-tre, As parchemyn oweb for to be. 2483 Caxton 
Golden Leg, 289/2 He dyde doo strayne and payne ’them in 
the torment of Eculee. 01500 St. Patrick's Purgatory jis 
in Brome Bk. 93 Whyll b^** hey streynyd forth h>’s fete (etc.). 
1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W, de W. 1531) 254 b, Some affirmelh that 
be was first slreyned on lycng wyde open on the grounde. 

C, To extend and make taut (a line, wire, etc.), 
to stretch (material twr a frame, a surface, etc.). 
Also with out. 

a 2400^0 Wars Alex. (Dubl. MS.) 792* Than strenys be 
hys streropes & stre3t vp sittes. Ibid. 840* [He] Siranes 
owt liys stcrops & sternly lokez. 2523 Berners Froi'ss. I. 
xviii. 25 Ther they founde CCC. caudrons made of beslis 
skynnes,.. strayned on stakes oucr tbe f>Te, full of water. 
*539 in Vicarfs Anat, (1888) App. 111. 4. 173 [Five Banners, 
which] waving & Strayned with the wynde. .made a goodly 
Showe. a 2548 Hall Chron.; Hen, VII L ®®b, This house 
was couered with coardes strayned by craft... Ouer their 
coardes was slreyned wollen clothes of light blei^, 2573 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q, Eliz. (190S) 201 Nayles to strayne the 
Canvas. 2605 B. Jonson Votpone iv. i, On tbe one [wall] 

I straine me a faj’te tane-paulin ; and, in that, I slick ray 
onions, cut in hatfes. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea Cram.'v.zx 
The Ties.. doe cany up the Yards when w’ec straine the 
Halyards. 1761 G-akv F atalSistersb Glittering lances are 
the loom, Where tbe du«ky warp we strain. x8i8 Scorr 
Br, Lamm, xvi, The book is fixw; we wll not strain the 
line too soon. x8zo C. Havter Introd, Perspective 255^ The 
vellum. .tnu-st be strained tight, by tacking on a straining 
frame. 28x7 Faraday Chem. Manip, x. (1B42) 257 Tho 
temporary cover thus formed fits the mouth of the vessel 
tightly, is strained level over its surface. 2893 Lav) Times 
XCV. 1^/2 The barbed wire fence.. was strained to posts 
..6 ft. high. . 

f‘quasi-f«//'. for pass. 

• 2M3 Moxon Mech. Exere.^ PrintingxxM. F 6 He puIJs the 
Cord as bard. .as he can; and keeping the Cord straining, 
whips if again about the Head and other rides of the Pagt 
iransf. and fig, 2590 Greene Orl. Fur. t. ii, Although 
the mystic vayle straind ouer ^Tithia Hinders my sight 
from noting all thy crue. 2634 J. Robinson Lawfulness of 
Hearing Ministers Wks. 2852 III. 360 To strain the stnngs 
of this imagined proportion to make them meet, and to sup- 
pose the church to be as the altar, yet [etc.]. , . 

d. To tighten up (the strings of a musical in- 
strument) 50 as to raise the pitch. Also with up. 
*387 TreIiIsa Higden (Rolls) IL 377 Mcrcurius..putte 


seuene strenges to l>c harpe. .and bey putle to he strenges 
and streyned [L. strinxi/} hem in pis manere. 25S7 Gold- 
ing De Mornay i, 4 Not so much as two strings becing of 
one selfesame nature, can agree in one tune, without tbe wit 
of a man that can skil to streine them and 10 slacke them as 
he seeth it good. 2626 Bacon S^lva § 184 Wherby you shall 
discouer. . the Proportion likewise of the Sound towards the 
String, as it is more or lesse strained. x883 Lncyel. Brit, 
XXIV. 244/1 Tbe sympaihetic strings were. .strained to 
pitch. .by means of additional pegs, 
fig. x6o2 Marston Antonids Rev. iv. iii, Castillo, Foro- 
bosco, all Straine up your wits, winde up invention Unto bis 
highest bent, a 1626 Breton Dajfodils 4- P, (Grosart) 20/2 
A baric (not harpe) is all her instrument, Whose weakned 
stringes all^ out of tune she strancs. 27B1 Cowper Truth 
385 hlan..in cv’ry sense a wretch, An instrument^ whose 
cords, upon the stretch. And strain'd to the last screw that 
he can bear, Yield only discord in his Maker’s ear. 
t©. To stretch (cloth) fraudulently. Obs, 

Act 6 Hen, V//I c. 9 The byer.. shall not.. streyne 
nor do to be slreyned inbredthesameCIoihes .by teymour 
or wynche. cxs6o Maldon (Essex) Docum. Liber B. fob 
55 b, Whether they shalbe stretched or slreyned or pressed 
with the hott presse. 

ff. To extend (a thing), to stretch to the full 
length. Also with forth, out. Also inir, for rejl, 
2398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, v. vi. (1495) ixi The eye 
shall not be siraynyd to ferre oute noiher areryd to hyghe. 
^2450 Capgrave.S/. Gilbert x\. laolnhircrcping besenewes 
whech were contract hedore in hir leudes llolns], brak 
and slreyned oule 10 sweeh largenesse bat [etc.]. 2485 Cax- 
ton Chas. Gt, 47 Olyuer. .aroos oute of hys bedde and began 
for to scratche fliread straiche] and strayne hys armes and 
to fele yf it were possyble to hym to here armes. 

f g. To elongate by hammering. Obs, 

2674 Ray Collect. Words, Wire Work 132 They take little 
square bars, made like bars of steel and strain i.e. draw them 
at a Furnace with a hammer. .into square rods. 

XI, fg, a. To force the meaning or sense of (words, 
an ordinance, decree, etc.); f to distort tlie form 
of (a word). Also absol. 

2449 Pecock Repr. i. xi. 58 The other vndirstonding, bl 
which summen streynen ibiUc text forto speke of tbe writing 
which we ban now of the Newe Testament. 2596 Shams. 

I Hen. IV, IV. i. 75 JVor. This absence of your Father 
drawes a Curtaine (etc.)..,iYii/^. You strayne too farre. I 
rather of bis absence m^e this vse ; [etc-]. 2604 — Oth, iil 
iii, 2 iB, I am to pray you, not to straine my speech Togrosser 
issues. 2605 Verstecan Dec, Iniell, t. 24 The ancient Ger- 
man names beelng by latin or other authors strayned and 
drawn vnto their ortography, according to their fancies. 
26r4 Ralegh Hist, World lu, i, § 8. 35 Neucrthelesse wee 
finde many and good Authors, who. .are well contented to 
straine these prophecies with vnreasonable diligence vnto 
such a sense. 2665 Boyle Oceas. Ref, (1675) Fref. 26 If.. 

1 may have at any time a little Strain'd the Similitude, the 
better to accomim^ate it to my present Theme, and Design. 
*753 Challoner Cqth. Chr. Instr, 170 The Protestant 
Iranriatton has strained the Text to make it say more than 
the Original 2785 Burxe.^. Nabob of Areot's Dehis^iha. 
2842 1. 342 And, lastly, and above all, not to be fond of 
straining constructions, to force a jurisdiction. 2849 Macau- 
lay Hist, Eng, iv. L 488 Defective laws should be altered 
by tbe legislature, and not strained by the tribunals, x^ 
Law Rep, 27 Cbanc.Div.638, I think that. .1 am not strain- 
ing the effect of the order in saying so. 

b. To transgress the strict requirements of (one's 
conscience), to violate the spirit of (one's oath). 

2592 Kyo Sp. Trag. ill. iv. 8 And he that would not straine 
his conscience For him that thus his lilxirall purse hath 
.slretcht, Vnworlhy such a fauour may he faile. 2596 Spen- 
ser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 618/2 They make noe more 
scruple to pass [Judgement] agaynst an Englishman, and 
the Queene, though it be to strayne iheyr othes, then to 
drinke milke unstrayned. 2877 Owen Wellesley's Desp, 
Intiod. 16 The cxigencite of the war. .bad induced Lord 
Cornwallis to strain his conscience so far as to write a letter, 
which was to have tbe binding force of a Treaty. 

o. To force (prerogative, power, etc.) beyond 
its legitimate extent or scope. 

2605 Bacon AdxK Learn, i, vii. § 9 The temperate use of 
the Prerogative [of Q. Elizabeth], not slackened, nor much 
strayned. 2733 Pope Ess, Man iti. 290 *Twas then, the 
studious head. .Taught Powr’s due use to People and to 
Kings. Taught not to slack, nor strain Its tender strings. 
2883 Froude Short Stud. IV, i. x. 208 The Crown retains 
prerogatives at present which would be fatal to it if strained. 

•j* d. To apply or use (a thing) beyond its pro- 
vince. Obs, 

2572 Shaks. Rom. k Tnl* n* iii- >9 ought so good, but • 
strain'd from that faire vse,ReuoIts from true birth, stumbling 
on abuse, 1599 — Much Ado tv, i. 254 For to strange sores 
strangely they straine the cute. x62x in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind, (1906} 269 He denyeth that hee hath any way 
taxt the Councelfor strained his pen.. beyond due bounds 
or reason. 1638 Jvs\x:s Paint. Anaents 22g Nothing inarr* 
eth the life and spirit of the invented things so much, to 
force and strain them to a fore-determined purpose. 2647 
Ha/riilton Pa/ers lOtmden) 146 Becauseyou had assured 
me you were to goe out of town I strained not the lime taat 
prest me exceedingly. 

e. To strain a metaphor (see quot.). 

1783 Buir Lrct. I. XV. 313 If 
dwelt upon, and carried into all 

make an allegory instead of a metaphor. .. This is called 
straining a Metaphor. , , 1 

T To strain a point \ to exceed one s usual 
limits of procedure, (o do more than or.e is bonnd 
to do or go farther than one is entitled to go n 

(cd. 5) toi He wotH not 
Jiuc m smine a point, so that he rnicht clotifle Saint 
^OIMS thereby. i»i ConoLruis F/rti/ A'/m. 7mtd. 
Introd. ras). In time of war they .tra.n a pomt 1° drive a 
Colourable Trade. 1757 S.R B. Kcintc Dc^ aS Sept, m 
J 0 >h Ref. Hist. MSS. Cemm. App. L ai9 Tho we should 
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have strain’d a Point to serve Him. ^ 1857 G. A. Lawrence 
Gtiy Liv. xxxiv. 343 We’ve not quite so much proof as 1 
could wish. It would be straining a point to arrest him, as 
it stands. 1873 Brow'KInc Red Coti, Nt.Xap C. 393 You 
must be generous, strain ^joint, and call Victorj’, any the 
least Bush of pink Made prize of. 

t g. To insist upon unduly, to be over-puncti- 
lioas about. Ohs. 

166s Dkvden Ind. Emperor m. ii, lie not strain Honour 
to a point too high ; I sav’d your Life, now keep it if you 
can. X7XX .Addison Sped. No. 99 f 5 In Books of Chivalrj', 
where the Point of Honour is strains to Madness. 

11. To strain courtesy', see Couetesv sh. i c, 
f L To raise to an extreme degree. Ohs. 

1609 Holland Amm, Marcell. xxviii. ii. 327 To the end 
that a duple authority, and the same strained to the height 
[L. erectaque sublntius\ might patch matters together. 
16x2 Capt. Smith Virginia 28 All their actions, voices and 
gestures both in char^n? and retiring, were so strained to 
the hight of their qualliiie and nature, that [etc.]. X697 
Drvoen AEneis vii. 536 Nor yet content, she strains her 
Malice more. And adds new Ills to those contriv’d before. 

j. To strain 7tp : to force up to a higher scale 
of estimation ; to * screw up ^ (rents, usur^') to an 
oppressive rate. 

*59? Sandys Europx Spec. (16321 218 In all places they are 
permitted to streine up their Vsury to ctghlecne in the hun- 
dred upon the Christian. 1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xi. 
142 Both of these species arc also cither felonious, or not 
Woniou?. The felonious br^chesof the peace are strained 
up to that degree of malignity by virtue of several modem 
statutes. 1905 IVestm. Gaz. 23 Aug. 8/2 *What is to be 
understood by “straining rents “?*..* I have known houses, 
"bunt to let at xis. a week, gradually strained up to 145.* 

To raise to a high state of emotional tension. 
2667 Milton P. L. viir. 454 My earthly by his Hcav'nly 
over^werd, ^Vhich it had long stood under, slreind to the 
higbth In thatcelestialColloquie sublime, ..sunk down, and 
sought repair Of sleep. 1820 Lamb Elia Scr. 1. Souih-s 'ea 
Honsit While he held you in converse, you felt strained to 
theheight in the colloquy. iZ 6 j H. Maoiillan Bible Teach. 
iL (1870) 31 Each sense was strained, by the sublimity 
around, to its utmost tension. 

l. To make excessive demands upon, tax severely 
(resources, credit, friendship, etc.). Also, fto tax 
severely the resources of (a person). 

1609 Dekker Ravens Aim. F i,The Farmer carcfull of his 
day, because he knew the hard conscience of the Usurer, 
straind bimselfc and his friends, and prouided the money. 
1642 Fuller Holy d* Prof. St. ii. xxl, 140 Great spirits, 
haring mounted to the highest pilch of performance, after- 
wards strain and break their credits inslriring to go beyond 
it. 1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I.57, 1 am much deceiv’d 
if they are not willing to straine themselves very far on any 
such publick acc'. 1798 in Owen Welltslef s Deip. (1E77) 
754 The Company have, from such considerations, strained 
their own means to put their servants on the most liberal 
footing. ^ 1855 hlACACLAY Hist. Eng. xxiu IV. 701 The King 
had strained his private credit in Holland to procure bread 
forhisarmy. ijGd. II. xL 308 There were 

occasions, .when l^en strained those friendships severely. 
ZQX2 Eng, Hist. Rev. Oct. 7x2 His (Buike's] succour to the 
distressed^ French exiles strained his scanty resources to 
the breaking'point. 

m. To raise (matters, relations between parties) 
to a dangerous state of tension. Cf. Stbaiked//i/. a. 

1671 Milton 1348 Consider, Samson; matters now 

are strain’d Up to the hightb, W’hethcr to hold or break. 

12. To stretch (sinevrs, nerves, muscles) beyond 
the normal degree (as the supposed condition of 
intense exertion) ; hence, to force to extreme effort, 
exert to the utmost (one’s limbs, organs, powers). 
To strain every nerve (fig.) : to use one’s utmost 
endeavours. 

1446 Lvoc. Highiingate Poans II. 73 This bridde. .S3’ngeth 
as t^t she wold hir-self dismembre, Str^meth hir throte, 
peynelb hir brest at al. 1548 ElyoPs Dicl.uv. Intendo, I 
must streigne a sinew or stretche a veyne, to begvie this 
olde man. 1576 Fleming Panopl, Episi. 26X To make them 
al amends iherforc in the behoofe of one, I must straine 
mine abiUtie. 1584 Cogan Haven Health i, 3 llieystreine 
more one part of the body than an other, as shooting the 
armes, running the legges, &c. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. xii. iii. 
04 He sweats, Stralnes his yong Nerucs, and puts himsclfe 
in posture That acts my words. 2671 Milton Samson 1646 
This utter’d, straining all his nerves he bovv’d. ^ 1777 JoH.s- 
SON Let. Mrs. Tkrale 27 Oct., Some strain their powers for 
efforts of gaiety. xSax Scott Kenilw. xxx, That memorable 
discharge of fireworks .. which blaster Laneham 
strained all^bis eloquence to describe.^ *837 Carlyle iv*. 
Rev. IL V. i, All Constitutional Deputies did sliaSn every 
nerve. 1841 Elphinstone Hist, Ind. I. 345 This last 
exercise only operate on the arms and chest, but the others 
strain every muscle in the frame. x8ss Kingsley Heroes iv, 
iiL (i863) 251 His father sat,. and strained hisold ej’es across 
the sea, to see the ship afar. 1856 H. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 
Z58 When we view them with two eyes., the muscles of the 
eyeball are not strained. 1894 Miss ll Alma-Tadema JVzngs 
of Icarus X59, 1 strain^ my ears in vain for a sound, 

b. intr, for reft, of the eyes. 

iBss Browning Ch. Roland xriu, No sound, no sight as 
fax as eye could strain. 

c. To force (thevoice) above its natural compass. 

1913 Times 14 May 8/5 He seemed to be straining it [sc. 

his voice] upon the nigh notes. 

d. Phetogr. (See quot.) 

1890 Vlooo&URY Encyel. Piet. Phoiogr. 385 But if brought 
nearer than a certain point, the lens will be what is termed 
‘strained,’ and the image will become dreadfully distorted, 

13. To injure or alter by excessive tension. 

a. To injure (a limb, muscle, tendon, etc.) by 
stretching or over-exertion ; to sprain. Also r^, 
of a person or gpimny 


x6x2 Benvenuto's Petssenger 1. iv. 313 , 1 liaue strajmed one 
of my feetc. 17x2 Swift frnt. to Stella 3 Ocu, 1 have 
strained the thumb of my left hand with pulling him. 1726 
— To 22 Prudes decay’d about may tack, Strain their 

necks with looking back. 1788 Mrs. Anne Hi/chf.s Henry 
fy fsah. IV, xxxiii. 240 Mrs. Maitland, hav'ing. -strained one 
of her ancles. 1890 Conan Doyle IV/iite Company xxviii, 
I strained a sinew on the day that I slew the three men at 
Castcinau. X89X M. Roberts Landdravel 4- Seafaring 
131 DeviNkin strained himself.. by treading on a loose 
stone. 1899 AltbutPs Syst, Med. VIII. x8 Nerves and 
muscles may be acutely ‘strained’. The word is placed 
between inverted commas toshew that it is used in its popu- 
lar sense... Whether this is due to the stretching of line 
nerve-twigs it is scarcely possible to decide. 

b. To impair or imperil the strength of (a 
material thing) by excessivd tension or disruptive 
force. 

1730-46 Thomson SeasonSt Autumn 320 Strained to the 
root, the stooping forest pours A rustling shower of yet un- 
timely leaves. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl, xo July (1B15) 
222 Crossing a deep gutter, made by a torrent, the coach was 
so hard strained, that one of the irons which connect the 
frame snapped, 2859 Tennyson Enid X007 But (Geraint’s 
[lance], A little in the late encounter strain'd, Struck., 
iiome, And then brake short. 1868 Ckamb. yrnt. 13 June 
381/2 The ship had strained herself a good deal, owing to 
the heaxty cargo of railway-iron she had stowed in her hold. 
2884 Law Times LXXVlI. 26/2 A tug lowed at her for an 
hour and a half before she was got off, during which time 
her decks and vvateni*a>»s were much strained. 

c. Physics. (See quot. 1856.) Also intr. hr r^. 
1850 Rankine Afisc. Set. Papers (1881) 82 When the body 

is strained, therefore, the pre^urc is the resultant of the 
variations of all those forces, arising from the di'cplacemenls 
of the atomic centres from their natural relative positions. 
1856 Sir W. Thomson in Phit. 7>a«x. CXLVI. 481 If a 
stone,a beam, or a mass of metal, in a building, or in a piece 
of framework, becomes condensed or dilated, in any direc- 
tion, or bent, or twisted, or distorted in any way, it is said to 
experience a strain, to become strained, or often in common 
language, simply ‘ to strain*. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1. 1. S X54 Thus a rod which becomes longer or shorter 
is strained. 

III. To press through a filtering medium, to 
filter. (Cf. 9 .) 

14. To press (a liquid) through a porous or per- 
forated medium which keeps back the denser 
portions or the solid matter held in suspension ; to 
f^rce (solid matter) from the contained or accom- 
panying liquid by this process ; to purify or refine 
by filtration. Also ahsoL 
In mod. use to strain is to pass through a medium baring 
visible pores, as hair-cloth or muslio, while to filter refers to 
the use of a medium such as paper, a layer of charcoal, a 
bed of sand, et& 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 210 Thise Cookes, bow they 
stampe, and strejme [L. alius contundit et eolai], and grynde 
And turnen substaunce in-to Accident. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. 
De P, R, XIX. Ix. (1495) 897 Fyrsic \ync>'grc is sodde wyth 
necessarj* hcTbes..incnne the vyneygre is slre>Tiyd and 
cletisyd. c 1420 Liber Cocorttmf^ Take ryse.,And ^«orowgh 
astrimour Jjonhomstrene. Ibid. 4oBrekee>Tenand streyne 
horn thorowghe a clothe. 15*3-34 FrrznERD. Husb. § 44 
StjTTc it abouie. and than strejme it ihorowean olde clothe. 
iS9r A. W, Bk. Cookrye 5b, Then. .strain the yolkes of 
Euges with Vinagei^ and put them into your broth. Ibid. 
9 b, Then straine a little bread and put it in. 2697 Drvden 
Virg. Georg, n. 330 First an Oiicr Colender provide Of 
Twigs, .(such toning Peasants twine, ^Vhe^ thro* sireight 
Passages they slrcin their Wine). 1731 in 20th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. i, 269 Some people have such an aver- 
sion to them [snails] that they can't gelt down any liquid 
into w<^ they are but strain’d- iSxi A, T. Thomson Land. 
Disp. (i3x8) 668 Macerate for fourteen days in a stopped- 
glass little, and strain. 1826 Art Brewing (ed, 2) 253 The 
juice must then be strained through a coarse bair-sieve, to 
keep back its grosser particles. 1901 J. Black Carp. Sf 
Build.. Home Handier. 50 Boil a little common size. ,, strain 
through muslin into a clean pan. 

b. said of natural agencies. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. Three founlaines 

W'alme out of (he ground streined, as it should seemc, through 
a veine of Alum. 17^4 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (17761 I, 194 
[He] contends that rivers must be supplied from the sea, 
strained through the pores of the earth. 

c. transf. and fig. 

.*387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) 1. 5 Of he whiche hinges our 
litel konnj'nge my^tc noujt take knowlcche, , .but besmes of 
WTiicrs to cure vnkunnynge hadde i-holde and fstreyned 
xnynde of olde dedes [L, tr amf under et. .tnezuonam trans^ 
acioru 7 n\. 1589 Pappe iv. Hatchet in Lyly's IVks. (1002) 
IIL 402, I -will boyle thee, straine thee, and then drie tnee, 
so that of a lubber,,,! will at last make a dram of knaues 
powder, x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. tv. v. 169 Faith and troth, 
Strain’d purely from all hollow bias drawing; Bids thee., 
welcome. i65a E, Hopkins Funeral Sertu. (16B5) ex So a 
C^ristian^ when he is strained through the grave, loseth all 
his brackishness, all his dreggs and scumme, and becomes 
^re and holy. 2785 Cowpek Task xi. 438 llie nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, ML-ded by custom, 
strain celestial themes Through tbeprest nostril, spectacle, 
bestrid. x8x9 Shelley Ceuet v. ii. 169 Judge. Let tortures 
strain the truth till it be white. 

d. To remove (liquid) by filtration, drain off. 
ConsX.,/rom. Also with ottty off, 

25. . in Oxf. Archd. Will Reg. Q. nth Scr. 19x4, IX. 

268/1) Then stre5nie the Hconr from the barley. 1558 Warde 
tr. Alexis* Seer. 40 Let it boyle. .vntil it be diminished of 
the third part, than straine it out softly. 1640 T. Brucis 
Marrmo cf Pkysicke il 142 Straine all the thin water from 
them through a faire Cloth. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 12 
Let it [the gravy] stew till it is quite rich and good ; then 
season it to your Tacic with Sail, and then strain it off. Ilnd. 
15 Then take out your Tripe and strsdn the Liquor out. 
fg. 2848 H. Rogers Ess. (x86o) L 275 It is a translation 


of a translation, in which the beauties of Plato are strained 
off by a double process. 

*11 e. To take out (something) from a liquid by 
straining. 

This use seems hardly to occur cxc. in strain out a gnat 
(after L. excotare), f strain a gnatf in Matt, xxiii. 24. (For 
the better known rendering of this text see 21.) 

1526 Tindale Matt, xxiii. 24 Ye blindc gydes which 
strayne out a gnat and swalowe a cammyll. [So also 1535 
Coverdale. 1539 Cranmer, 1560 Geneva.] 1564 Brief Exam. 
#j»;**,i»#b,Noneor them., did strayne a Gnat, andswallowe 
a CamelJ. 2582 N . T, (Rheims) Matt, xxiii. 24 That straine 
a gnat. 15^ Warner Alb. Eng. vi, xxxi^iidoa) 153 Pre- 
cUians..ln Loue doe .swallow Cammels, whilest they nicely 
straine a Gnat, x6x6 B. Parsons Plagisir. Charter 23 
Straine not out gnats, then, neither swallow downe camels. 

J x88x Bible (R.V.J Platt, xxiii. 24 Which strain out the gnat. 

; 15, intr.hr rejl. To filter; to trickle. Also^. 

I 1588 Mari45We 2nd Pi, Taitthtrl. in. iv, I fcele..all my 
I cntrals bath'd In bljwd that straineth from their orifex. 1394 
I Kvd Cornelia 211. iii. xr8 My griefe is lyke a Rock, whence 
i (ceaseles) strayne Fresh springs of water at my weeping 
I eyes, 2626 Bacon Sylva § i The Sea water passing or 
Strayning through the Sandes, leaueth the Sallnessc. 2725 
I Bradley's Family Diet. s. v. Honey p 6 To the end that the 
I Honey may strain gently through tbcBag. 2897 F.T. Jane 
I LerdshiPy PasseUy 4- We v. 57 The speech that he made was 
I a tidy long one... It ail strained out to telling us how that 
' \vt should make up to the Radicals. 

I b. Of a stream : To flow. rare. 

I x5i2 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 226 So Touuy straineth in. 

I vi. 343 But, backe, industrious Muse; obsequiously 

1 to bring Clecre Seuerne from her sourse; and tell how she 
I doth straine Downe her delicious Dales, xpxsj. Buchan 
Nelson's Hist. War III, xxi. 98 The river [Oder] in many 
I places strains in mazy channels and backwaters among isles 
I matted with dwarf willows and alders, 
j 16. irans. To sow or let fall (seed) in a furrow 
1 (i. c. not broadcast). Also with in. local. 
j *733 W. Ellis Ckiltem Vale Farm. 28 By this one 

' Ploughing may be sown Beans, either strained in the 

I l'horough5,..or eUe by sowing the Beans all over the Field. 
Ibid. 80 Strain in the Acorns by a Man’s Hand in two 
Thoroughs. Ibid. 333 Peas are sowed by straining them 
' Tho rough by Thorough. 

IV. 'lo exert oneself. (Cf. sense 12 .) 

17. reji. To exert onself physically. In later 
use, to exert oneself so as to be in danger of injury. 
Kow rare or Obs. 

13., E. E. Alia, P, A 551, & l>enne ]>e fyrst by-gonne to 
pleny Sc sayden hat hay bad trauaylcd sore, pese hot an 
cure hem con streny, 1377 Lancl. P, PI. B. xiv. 233 
Whan he sire>Tieth bym to streche k® strawe is his sebetes. 
a X4oo>5o Wars Alex. 2B09 SHke a seknes for-solhe Is on 
j my-seUe halden, {>at I ne may stre>Tie me ne sterc for 
I slondis so hard. 1470-85 Malory rirMrrr xvni. xyii. 755 
S>TC Launcelot strayned h>*m self soo straytly with sop 
grele force to gete the hors forward that the butlom of his 
wound brast. ^2538 St. Papers Hen. Vllly J. 586 They do 
yet best, consideryng His Grace is yet tendir, that be 
sbuld not streyn hym self.. till he come above a yere of 
age. 2580 Hester tr, FioravantCs Disc. Chirurg, 27b, 
[For those ruptured.] Keepe thy house with as tnuch case 
as thou mayest, and strayne not thy selfe in any wise. 2640 
Sparagus Garden iv. vn, Hold, sir, bold, pray iisc 
this whistle for me, 1 dare not straine my selfe towinde it I. 
JiS- *57f Marlorat's Apocatips xr Satban hath 
streyned himsclfe too the vttermost too bring in such things. 

18. intr To make violent and continuous physical 
effort ; to exert oneself to the utmost. Also with 
forward^ together. 

1340-70 Alisaimder 349 Steedes stirred of Jjc stede strane 
men under. 2556 Auretio ^ Isab. (2608) B iij, After that 
these two knighles had longe ynough strained together. 
1592 Arden of Feversham iv, xv. 72 Come, Francklin, let vs 
strain to mend our pace. 2654 Vilvain Enchir. Epigr. iil 
Ixxix. 75 b, The six first Princes for the kingdom strained, 
But it by a slight horstrick Darius gained. 2704-23 Pope 
Windsor Forest 255 See the bold youth strain up the 
threai’ning steep. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 294 
The patience W'lth which he had seen a boatman on a canal- 
strain against an adverse eddy. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. x8 A man would strain to leap its current. 
2862 [Pycboft] Cricket Tutor •^3, 1 am far from sanctioning 
the fashion of straining fonvard at balls which there is 
plenty of time to play back. 2893 Brioczs Founder s Dayt 
Eton v. Of whether. .dashing 1‘he oars of cedar skiffs, ye 
strain Round the rushes and home again. 

b. spec, of a deer. (See quot. 1575 .) 

*575 TurbeRv, Venerie 242 Termes of the Hart-.^^en 
he bouncetb by vpon all foure, then he tryppeth, and when 
he runneth verie fast, then he strcynclh, 2735 Somepa'ILLE 
Chase HI. 543 As o’er the Turf he (the stag] strains, 28x0 
Scott Lady of Lake j. vii, Nor nearer might the dogs at- 
tain, Nor farther might the quarry [stag] strain. , 

c. transf. of a thing viewed as endowed with 
power to make effort. Also tvith along. 

2819 Byron Juan 11. xiii. The wind sung, cordage strain’d, 
and sailors swore. 2858 in Merc. Marine Alag.V.poo The 
ship straining along under a heavy press of sail. 2863 
Mrs. (Haskell Sylvia's L. iii, [A] courtyard in which there 
grew two or three poplars, straining upwards to the light. 

d. To pull forcibly {at a rope, leash, rein). 

2792 Cowpek Odyss. xv. 333 Then, straining at the hal- 
yards, hoUed the sail. 2825 Scott Talism. xxiv, King 
Richard looked.. at the Nubian andhisdog; but the former 
moved not, nor did the latter strain at the leash. 1871 
TyriDALL Fragnt, Sci. (1879) k vL 297 7'he blue-jackets 
strained in concert. i88r Daily Tel. 28 Jan,, The brig., 
mounted the seas as though she w'cre straining at a chain 
cable. 

fg. 2808 Scott ATarmion i. Introd. 92 When the frantic 
crowd amain Strain'd at subjection’s bursting rein. 

•f e. irons. To direct (one's steps) hastily ; to 
make (one's passage) with effort. Obs. 



STEAIW, 


157 P H. C, Pflresi PtiJicy FJb, Straight >vayes my 
steppe'; I straind To bewties bower and there ariude. 1760 
Ann. Rc^. 24/2 In straining their passage thro’ morassy 
ground several sjldiers dropped down on their march. 

19 . intr. To use one’s utmost endeavours ; to 
strive vigorously. Const, io with inf., ofier.for, 
to (the nlt.iinment of some object). 

*593 Drayto>{ Ed. v. 152 Stay there good Rowland, 
whether art thou rapt, beyond the moone that striuest thus 
to strayne 2607 Shaks. Ti/n^n r, i. 143 This Gentleman of 
mme Hath seru’d me long: To build his Fortune, 1 will 
straine a little, For his a Bond in men. 1683 W. Lloyd in 
Edf. Lit. Min (Camden) x88, I will strein bard to allow 
him 20 li a year. 2721 Swift iPondir o/Wenderx 6 When 
in Office, no one. .does his Business better. He hath some- 
times strained hard for an Honest Li\'elyhood. 2750 Johs- 
SON Rambler No, 58 P 3 ITiey are unable.. to strain in the 
race of competition, or to stand the shock of contest. 2797 
Monthly Ma^. III. 226 They exhibit the author as strain- 
ing after novelty by eccentric distances, and by movements 
out of cathedral time. 2828 D’Israeli Chas./f I. vi. 275 
Both sides were straining to reconcile the most repulsive 
difficulties. 1842 Mvejis Cath. Tk. ni. §47. 249 A raiod 
open to all theories but straining after none. 2890 Goschcn 
S/. Ho. Comm. 18 Apr., in Hansard 908 In case of war 
erery one strains for gold. 

20. fa. To retch, heave, make efforts to vomit. 

2679 V. Also? Mditis Inquir. i. i. 42 They swallowed 

them^ (the articl^)^ with some Reluctancj*, and are now 
reaching and straining with many a soure face^ to disgorge 
..the Hoob of the Article. 2727 Swift Poison. E.Curll 
Misc. 1732 IIL 29 He. .fell a vomiting and straining in an 
Uncommon and unnatural Manner. 

b. To make efforts to evacuate the bowels; 
more fully io strain at stool. Also with down. 

264s MlLTO^^ Colast. 23, I send them by his advice to sit 
upon the stool and strain. 2797 Underwood Dis. Child- 
hood (1799) 192 They [rr. young children} should be 

set on the chair, and not suffered to play until they have 
had an opening, for which they should strain. 2807 AlU 
bniVs Syst. Med. III. 9SZ The patient should be airected 
to strain down, as this action will give a wewof the interior 
of the anus. 1899 Ibid. VI. 839 Straining at stool maybe 
the immediate cause of the rupture of a retinal vessel, ibid. 
VII. 244 When the patient was made to strain, as at stool, 
the rate of flow of the fluid was doubled. 

21 . To strain at : to make a difficulty of * swal- 
lowing’ or accepting (something); to scruple at. 
Also (rarely), fto strain io do something. 

This use Is due to misunderstanding of the phrase ^strain 
at a gnat* in Matt. 24- It has been asserted that 
'straine a/' in the Bible ofi6xi^is a misprint for 'straine 
oitt *, the rendering of earlier versions (see 14 e). But guots. 
X583 and 2594 show that the translators of i6xx simply 
adopted a rendering that bad already obtained currency’. 

It not a tnlstranslaiion, the meaning Intended being 
‘which strain the liquor if they find a gnat in it'. The 
phrase, however, was early misapprehended (perh. already 1 
by Shidis. in quot, 2609), toe verb being supposed to mean | 
*to make violent effort ' (see sense 181. 

[2583 Greesc Mamillia ir. B 3 b, Most vniustly straining 
at a gnat, and letting pa<;se an elephant. 2594 J. King On 
yonas (1599) 284 They have verified the olde proverbe in 
strajuing at gnats and swallowing downe camell^ 2612 
Bible Matt. xxHl. 24 Ye blind guides, which straine at a 
gnat, and swallow* a cameL] 

1609 Shaics. TV. ^ Cr, iil. iu. 112 (Qo. i) Vliss. I^do not 
straine [Fol. {.hypennetricatly) straine it] at the position, It 
is familiar, but at the authors drift. 2670^ South Serm. 

III- 210 He who hates his Enemy with a Cunning 
equal to his Malice, wall not^ strain to do this or that go^ 
Turn for him, as long as it does not th>vart.,the main 
Design of his utter Subversion, 1677 R. Witty Gout Rap- 
tures To Rdr. A5 b, If any man strain at the Verse which 
is not in the usual mode, let him read the Lyrick Poets in 
Greek, w’ho I think have taken more liberty then I. 2737 
Gentl. Mag’. VII. 546 The old Proverb, Strain at a Gnat, 
and swallow a Camel. 

fV. 22. a. trans. To use (the voice) in song ; 
to play upon (an instrument), b. To utter in song, 
c. intr. To sing. Ods. 

Of uncertain origin; possibly developed from 10 d and 22. 
The related senses of Strain sb.^ (21-12) seem to be derived 
from this use of the verb, but have probi. reacted upon it. 

a. 2580 Lyly Euphues Wks, 1902 11 . 58 Vnder a sweete 
Arbour of Eglentine, the bjTdes recording thejT sweete 
notes, hee also strayned his old pype; and thi« beg.2nne, 
Gentle-menne, [etc.]. 2583 Melbancke Fhilotimus C ij b, 
Hark how the strumpet can straine her voice, to delighte 
with her deceite. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xl u. First let the 
priests . .With sacred hymnes their holy voices straine. 2601 
W. Percy Cjtckgueatus 4 - Cuckolds Errants iii. v. (Roxb.) 

40 Then let the Goldsmith now for to sireyne him, while I 
my self beare, to him, a Burden. 260Z AIarsto.s* Antonios 
Rev. i. V, Intreat the musick straine their instruments With 
a slight touch. 2648 J. Beaumont Psrche xv. eexe, to 
the Confines of the spheres they drew*, His Haip and Voice 
their Chanter strein’d as high. , , . , ot_ 

b. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 66 With this the Shep* 
beard was mute-.: but at length, .to. .make^his plde hltstris 
some new musicke, he strained foorth this dittie, 259^ 
Shahs. Rom. 4. Jut. iii. v. 28 It is the Larke that sings so 
out of tune, Straining harsh Discords, and ^'nplea.n^^ 
Sharpes. 2648 J. Beaumont /V^'c^rxi.cclxiii, He..streind 
his Ejulation To Horror’s- tune. 

c. 260a Marston Ant. 4 * Mel. v, First let their voj^es 
strain for musicks price. 261s Drayton Poly-olb. 11.^ 7 But 
as my subcecc serues, so hre or fowe to strstne. /H^xis. 
Argu, The Muse. -Relating many glorious deeds. Of Guy 
of Warwick’s fight doth straine. 

i* Strain, Law, Obs. [Aphetic form of 
Distkain V. Cf. Strain sb.^} a. trans. To 
distrain (a person), ConsL^r. *= Distrain 5?. 7 « 

C24SO Godstoxo Reg. 506 That they may stre)’ne hym in 
all his tenementb, and hold the distrcyn>'nges, tille hit were 
fully l-satisfied of the arrerages of the for^ald rente- 24B9 
Acc. Ld. High Tnas. Scot. L 202 To Sperdonr to pass to 
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strenje Alexander Cambell for stluer he wes awande. a 2S00 
Lr//. Suppl. 167 Or ellys a w*olle dystrayne me. .as 
a natti strayne («f) my tenenttes byfore for thys mater and 
cost>’s. Melrose Regality Rec. (S. H.S.) I. 36 The 
judge . .ordanis the officer to po>*nd and strenze the defendar 
lor inretie thre schillngts four pennyis. 

b. absol. or intr. To levy a distress. Const. 
Jbr, on, upon (a thing), of, on (a person or thing). 

= Distrain v. 8, 

*503 Tlumpton Corr. (Camden) 27B They should either 
have the rent, or be suffered 10 streyne on such guds as 
they fend on the ground, ibid, iBo, I wold have streaned, 
but thcr could no man shew me which was your ground. 
15x1 in Ejeeh. Rolls Scot. XI1I.445 ttoie, Un!aw*is, amerda- 
mentis, and e^hutis. .(to) raise and uplift and for the samj’n 
(o gif ncid heis. 2586 Acts Privy Cottne. (1897) , 

XI V. 88 I'hen shall he [the Sheriff) straine uppon his lanJes j 
and goodes for the payment thereof. 2633 Rowley -l/a/cA I 
at Midn. 1. 1, Smit/t.^ {This is) A vice sir, that I would faine , 
bee furnisht with a little money upon 't.. .(I bought it) of a 
fat Cooke, that strain’d of a Smith for’s rent. 2636 tn 
Parish Bks. St. Juliatis^ Shrewsbury (MS.) I. 16 It; paid 
fof 5 M*arants to Strayne on those ivho refuse to pay. 2675 
in J. P. Earw-aker E. Cheshire (1877) I. 2x6 Spent when we 
went to straine of the Quakers, i* S'. 1697 in Cot. Rec. 
Pennsylv. I, 523 He wold demand, collect, or strain for y« 
sd a^essment. a 27x8 Penn iFhs. (1726) 1 . 673 Fining 
Straining for Preaching and being at a Meeting. 

Jig. 2647 "I rafp Comm, i Cor. ix. 27 God will strain upon 
T20 man. All his sen’ants are a free people. 

c. trans. To seize (goods) by tvay of distress = 
Distrain v, g, 

*455 iti W. Fraser The Lennox (1874) II. 72 All our gndis 
mouable and vnmouable. for to be tane, strenzet, poundyt, 
^d . . to be away hade. 2467 Malden (Essex) Crmri Rolls 
Bundle 43. no. 3% In his voydj’ng the said Gate streynyd 
the goodis & cattelk that he fownde unthin the said place. 
t^a^Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. V. 380 It cm,., to the cur- 
rouris that past to strene^e the bisebop of Sanctandrois 
gudis for the temporalitie of Dunfermling liij IL 2565 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Pignus, A man may not. .seise or strayne 
ones ploughe in way of dtstresse. 1576 Gascoigne Steele 
Glas 1102 Whenbayltfes strain, none other thing but strays. 
2681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. jsqb/s "To strain a mans 
goods, pignora cxdere. 

Strain (str/in), zr .3 [f. Strain j^. 1 ] intr. a. To 
strain back : to go back in pedigree (/<? an ancestor). 

2856 H. H. Dixon Post 4 - Paddock li. (x86o) 35 Tomboy 
strains back to Sorcerer, through Jeny and Smolensk©. 
2872 Daily News 7 Dec., One of his exhibits strains back 
to the GJedmere flock. 

b. To strain after*, to inherit the characteristics 
of. 

2838 ilfts. Riooell Nun*s Curse I. \t. 97 Vou do not 
'strain after' most of your family, for there has not been 
a Conw*ay of Calgarry..that could bear to bear the truth. 

t Sfcrainable, a.^ Obs. Forms: 5 strens- 
bylle, strayne-, 6 strayn-, 8treyn(e-, strein-, 
stren-, 6-7 strain(e)able. £f. Strain zi.l + -able.] 

1 . Coercive, compulsive, compulsory. ' 

2483 Caih. Angt. 368/1 Strenabylle, artaUlis, eo; coarci- 

hilis. *577-87 Hounsheo Ckron. HI. 828/1 Being hastned 
forward through the strenable force of destinie. 2592 Bacon 
Observ. Z-r'^^/Kesuscit, (1657) 1x7 'Hie Entring, and Sifiing, 
into Mens Consciences, . .which is Rigorous, and Straine- 
able, Inquisition. 

2 . In physical sense : Violent, exerting great 
force. Chiefly of wind and weather. 

Naval Acc.Hat. IHI (xS96)249Thew'ynde contraiyed 
& the wether was so Strajmeable that scace they gate into 
LymjTigion haven. <11548 Hall Chrot:., Rich. Ill, 41 A 
prosperous and strenable wj'nde. 2566 Painter PoL Pleas. 

I. 69 Ibe night being darke and the billowes going high 
and slreinable. 2381 AI ulc aster /V jf/fiwr xxix. (1887) 109 
Some [e-xercisesj be verie vehement, strong, and strainable. 

3 . Of the voice; ?Fnll, powerful, sonorous. 

2569 Newton Cicero*s Olde Age 17 b, The office and func- 
tion of an Oratoure consistetb not only in wj’tte and elo- 
quence, but also in a loude duiablene^e, and strainable 
voice. 2576 — Lemnids Complex, l vi. 37 He..'\’seth a 
liuelye S: siraynable voyce (L. viua iutenlaque voce], 

H ence f Strai'naBleaess ; f Strainably adzr. 

25x1 Guyljarde's Pilgr. (Camden) 60 The ^lynde blew not 
so straynably as byfore. <*2542 Wvatt Poems, ^Go bunt- 
ing Sighs', With pitefull plaint & scalding fyer that cute 
of my bre^t doeth straynably stert. 1581 La Burleigh 
in Nicolas Mem.Sir C- Hatton (1847) 277, J do. .pray you 
..not to have the Ear] dealt ^vitbal strainably, but only by 
way of advice. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinsked 111 . 2549 /* 

By* building of which bridge ouer so swift & great a sireame, 
the passage was set open.. which before (by reason of the 
slrenafalenesse of the W’ater) was not passable. 

Strainable, Scots Law. Obs. Forms: 

6 streii(e) 5 eable, strengyabiU, strenyeabill, 

6-7 strenyeabill, -ell, stjeinyeabl©. [aphetic f. 
Distbainable. Cf. Strain v.^'] Subject to dis- 
traint, liable to be distrained, 

2508 Cariular. S. Nich, Alerd. (New Spalding Club) 

I, 205 Ay and qubile We prouid to lhame ane plaice als 
stren5eabiU for ye patnent of ye saide sex markb in ye 3clr. 

2540 Rec. Elgin (New Spalding Club) I. 51 The prouest 
and bailjels commandat the officians to pund tcrmlye ony 
strengfj’abiU bigging of the forsaid landis. 1609 Skfa’E 
Ree. Maj., Stat. Alex. II x8b. Gif they haue na spenze- 

abell gudes. Ibid., Quon. Aitach.xxxvn.%^ like fnzmxn 

may be borgh for nimselfc.. 5 wa he be responall, and 
strenzeabill to tbe judge. 

Strained (strand), ppl. a, [f. Strain v. + 

-ED 1.] 

L Subjected to physical tension. Of a rope, etc. : 
Stretch^ tight. ^ ^ 

2640 J. Gowxr Ovid's Festio. iv. 82 Tbe strained ropes 
mens toilsome do uTing. *7^ J- Granger btogr. 


STBAINED. 

Hist. Eng. 11.^563 One represents her dancing on a strained, 
theothervaulting onaslack rope. i^s^F^^etra's Polarized 
Light led. 2) 143 The immediate effect of heat on one part of 
a piece of glass is to put all the surrounding parts into a 
strained state. 2859 Jerhson Brittany iv. 39 'Fheir well- 
formed ankles [shown to advantage) by tneir tightly strained 
black stockings. 1869 Ra.nkine Machine 4 l/and-iools 
Summary Piinc. 1 If a previously strained b^y, upon the 
removal of the stress, recovers its free shape, it is said to 
be perfectly elastic. 2888 T. Watts Burd. Armada in 
Athenarum iB Aug. 224/2 And now, amid the tempest's din 
Each Spaniard in the strained Vasana pales. 

2. Of a part of tbe body; Injured by over-exer- 
tion of the muscles, etc. Said also ot an animal 
suffering from such an injur)’’. 

26*2 CoTCiL, Seton,. .the rowelling, or roping of a bruised, 
or strained horse. 2753 Richardson Crandison (1754) II. x. 
64 A wry face, and a strained neck, denoting her aifficulty 
to get down but a lark’s morsel. 2829 J. Lawkence Horse 
185, I have, now and then, heard of a strained ankle as the 
consequence [of a lady’s jumping from her saddle). 2899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 175 'Ihese cases., which are often 
called ‘strained back,' etc. 

3. Of the voice, gaze, attention, ‘nerves’, etc. : 
Exerted by an abnormal effort or to an abnormal 
degree. Of look or expression : Showing signs of 
nerve-tension. 

<22542 Wyatt Penti. Ps. xxxii. Proem. 32 W* strained 
voyce againe thus crj’th he. 1577 Kendall Ftoivers of 
Epigr. ^ With strains ihroates God saue the kyng they 
crie, and crie aJowde. 2606 Wotton Life 4 Lett. (1907) 1 . 
343 Whom welcoming with a very high and strained voice. 
x6^ Co.ncrev'e Mourn. Bride ix. i. 19 O my strain’d Heart. 
2806 SuRR Winter in Lend. I. 7^ Fixing his strained ej’es 
Upon a portrait of Dr. Enfield vvhich hung over the chimney, 
28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. xv*. The person who sung kept a 
strained and powerful voice at its highest pitch. 2842 
Dickens Bam. Fudge Ixi, With eager eyes and strained 
attention. 1863 Mrs, Oliphant Salem Chapel xxi, Afraid 
to relax her strained ner\*es even by leaning back or forw’ard. 
290S R. B.acot a. Cutkheri x.vviiL 368 Tbe strained, drawn 
[ expression, telling of mental suffering. 

[ 4. Of conduct, demeanour, gestures, etc. : Pro- 

' dneed under compulsion or by deliberate effort; 
artificial, forced, not spontaneous or natural. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 7325 My lemman, Strej’ned-Abstinence 
(m'amie Conlrainte-AstenoJtce}. 25^ R. Engl. Ape 23 
Theyr strayned modesty, and theyr counterfayte coj*nesse. 
2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF x. i. i6x (Qo.) This strained p^ioti 
doth you WTon^ my lord. 2622 Two Noble K. Jii, iiL 56 
Foole, Away with this straind mirth. 262S Feltham Re- 
solves L vi. 13 If you search for high and strained Chrxxages; 
you shall for the most part, meete with them, in low men. 
2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. xiii, Thoroughly used to him as 
he was, be found something new and .strained in him {sc. bb 
friend] that was for tbe moment perple.xing. 2898 Kipling 
Day's IFork 2x0 'J‘he strained, e)'e-shirking talk at dinner 
till the servants had withdrawn. 

6. Of language, construction put upon words or 
actions, etc. : Employed or interpreted in a 
laboured, far-fetched, or non-natural sense; wrested 
or distorted from the natural meaning or intention; 
pressed, forced. Of a conception, supposition, 
etc. : Pushed beyond what isnainral or reasonable. 

C2600 Shake. Sorifu IxxxII. 10 When they haue deuisde 
What strained touches Rhethorick can lend. 2651 Hobbes 
Leviath. ill. xhi. 304 SVhich is a strange, and verj’ much 
strained interpretation. 2747 La CHAsa H asdwicke in G. 
Harris Life (1847) 1 . 374, 1 own 1 thought thb a strained 
construction, and did not scruple to say so. 2768 H. Wal- 
pole Hist. Doubts 64 There b nothing strained In the 
supposition of Richard’s sparing his nephew. ^ 1857 C. 
B[athurst] Rem.Differ.Shaks. Fersif.^j There is nothing 
pompous, strained, ranting. 2885 Law yV/z/rx LXXVIIl. 
386/2 Surely ihb b rather a strained construction to put upon 
the 26lh section T 

6. Of a regulation, enactment, prerogative, etc. ; 
Pushed or urged beyond what is equitable. Of 
personal relations, a situation, etc. : Subjected to 
a dangerous degree of tension, forced to a point 
where a rupture becomes imminent. 

*735 tr. Roltin's Arte. Hist. x. i. I 2_IV, 273 Was it^not^a 
wise amendment of what was too strained and excessive in 
that law of Lycurgus ? x8£o Daily News 2 Nov., The situ- 
ation was thought ‘strained’ even in a disturbed Oriental 
country. 2899 P. H. Brown Hist. Scot. 11. ii, I. The 
peace between the two kings was of short duration. On the 
Easier following their treaty a trifling incident again placed 
them in strained relations. 29x2 Craik Edward Earl cf 
Clarendon I. iil 69 Charles. .resolved to summon a Parlia- 
ment. The first step in the surrender of a strained preroga- 
tive was takea 

7. Passed through a strainer or colander. 

,591 A. W. Bi. Cooktye So boyic thorn in 

thickeit withstrained bread. 2596 Barrouch bl/lh.Pktp 
(ed. 3) 436 To the strained decoction, put the luice of qu«« 
peares and pomegranates. 16x2 
Jr strained meatsf 1673 Hakkah WooLL^ 

131 A Gulbndine-rauce mode Plfnt 

[etc.]. 1731 Abbuthsot tra i! 73 j) ^ jjj,. 

be boil'd in the same Water, the strain d Uq 
Decoction of the Plant. xSyi GARKOn d/u/. (ed. 3 >^,° 
Reduce the strained liquor to three t Iquc 

An iSoS Shaks. Cr. iv. iv. =6 (Qo.), Cressid 1 lone 

thee in so Strain'd a purify. , . 

fS. Hating a strain or melody; formed mto 

Err. /’ernelL i. (Arb.lyO.The bamrard- 
2^ ^‘^’T^^yji,.artmcial Musicke, consisting in strained 

“HencTstritrSy St^imnanenn. 

2572 GotDiNG Calvin on Ps. ix. 7. 27 Others more strcynedly 
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interpret it. 1639 N. N. tr. Dtt Boscq's Cow^L Woman 11. 

59 Hence it is they live with so much strain^nesse, and 
that there is nothing even or natively done in their be* 
haviours. 1697 G. Keith 2nd Narr. Proc. Turner's Hall 
s 6 He unfairly and strainedly defends G. Fox’s words. 1891 
H. C. Hallioay Sonnont tnmt suffer X. viii. 1B4 She entered, 
smiling rather strainedly. 

Strainer (str^’nai). Forms ; 4 streignour, 
streyngouro, -your, ?streinor, stryii(n;or, 4-5 
str0yiiour(e, strayiiour(e, strenour, 5 stray- 
nowr(e, -woure, streyii5our,str8ner,str0nyor, 
-yowre, stren0your,' strynour, 5-6 Btreyner, 
strenjoure, 68treynyowr, straygner, strenear, 
-ore, -y?r, 7 stroiner,5-7 strayner,6- strainer. 

[f. Sthain vA + -ER 1 ; but the early forms suggest 
that there may have been an AF. ^esirtignonr^ f. 
estreign- Straix vff] 

1 . A utensil or device for straining, filtering, or 
sifting ; a filter, sieve, screen, or the like. 

13*5-7 (Suit eesl 15 In 20 ulnis linee tele 

pro naprouns et streyngoures. 1348-9 Ilfid. 43 In Strcjm- 
yours. 139, Earl Derby s ExPciU (Camden) 22/3 Pro xl 
virges de streynours ad iijd., xs. CX420 Liber Coeorum ! 
(1862) 9 porowgh a strynour hou horn strene. <:x48i Caxtoh I 
Fortomake..sau‘5esthorughthestrayner. X527 , 
Luton Trvu Guild (i^€>) 188 Payd for A gelebag and a 
strenere vd. 1533 in rCaLlf Inv^Exc/uii^gs) II, 204 Item 
a slr^yncr of golde for orrenges. 1599 A AI. tr. Gahelhouer" s 
Bk. PhysickeSfi/^ 'fhen straygne them through a clothe or 
straygner. 1640 T. Brl'gis Marrovjof Physicke It. 155 Let 
it run through a woollen strainer,^ 1707 Mortimer Huso, 216 
Pour it.. into a Strainer of fine thiri Linen, or of twisted Hair. 
x8*4 Scott Si. Ronans x. The silver strainer, on which., 
the lady of thehousc placed the tcadeaves, 1846 A. Youkg 
Naut, Diet. 254 Rose^ or Strainer^ a plate of copper or lead 
perforated with small holes, sometimes placed upon the heel 
of a pump to prevent any thing being sucked in which might 
choke the pump, 1889 Welch TextBk. Naval Arclut. xi. 

X23 The ejector is surrounded by a strainer and placed in an 
ejector tank. x394 C^«//WXXIV. 435/1 A basket of gravel 
and dirt is thrown into a bamboo .strainer. 

b. Applied to natural structures or processes 
which perform the function of filtering. 

i 5*6 Baco.n Sylva § 93 The Cause of Orient Colours In 
Birds. .is by the Finenesseof theStrainer. t656 G. Harvey 
Morbus Angl. xxii. (1672) 51 The office of the Lungs Is only 
to serve the heart in the capacity of Aereal strainers, to 
strain the .Air. 1737 Brackem Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 12 
All the little Glands and Strainers of the Body. 177* Peh* 
NAHT Tours in Scot. (1774) 167 The apertures to the gills 
very long,^ and furnished with Strainers. X84X-7X T. R. 
Joses Anim, Khigd. 826 Seeing that in some whales there 
are about three hundred plates composing the outer row on 
each side of the mouth, the reader may form some idea of 
the extent of this enormous strainer. x8Sb Huxley Crayfish 
xi. S3 So is the cuticle of the stomach calcified . . to give rise 
..to a filter or strainer, whereby the nutritive juices are 
separated from the innutritious hard parts of the food. 

c. iramf, and fig, 

. *fi***3 * Laud Serm, (1847) 44 The blessings.. come not 
immediately from God to the people, . .but they are strained 
• • through the man, and therefore must relish a little of the 
strainer, him and his mortality. 1648 Wxnyaro Midsummer* 
Moan 4 Hce is a strainer, rctaines all the dtegges, and chri- 
fiestbe University as milke and whites ofeggs doth Ippocras. 
x666 T. Watsoh Godly MatPs Piet. 25s He put his body to 
no other itse, but to he a strainer for meal and drink to run 
tborow. X73* Pope Ess. Man 11. 189 Lust, thro’ some certain 
Strainers well refin’d, Is gentle love. 1813 Examiner 26 Apr. 
266/1 To them may be traced, through different strainers, 
almost all the fictions of European romance. 

2 . A device for stretching or tightening. 

*5*7 in Arckseologia XXXVI. 222 Item syx banner clothy.s 
and foure streymers and eyght pools too the same. x683 
Holme Armory in, ^96/2 A (Saalers'] Strainer.. is made of 
Wood (ctc.L*with this the Girth web is fastned and drawn 
streat upon the Sadie trees? or in such places where the 
Girth requires straining. 1883 J. Scorr Farm Roads etc. 

83 The wires are strained by a portable strainer. 

3. (SiC qaot;) 

1891 Century DicLy Strainer... In carriage-building: (a) 

A reinforcing strip or button at the back of a panel. 0 ) 
Canvas glued to the back of a panel to prevent warping or 
cracking. 

4 u Comb . : f strainer-cloth., a cloth used for 
filtering ; strainer* vine, Luffa acutangiila (Grise- 
bach Flora IV. Ind. Islands 788), 

X444 Compota Domest. (.Abbotsf. Club) at Pro buUyng- 
clothes strenourclothes [etc.). 1483 Caxtoh Golden Leg. 
432b/2 He. .ware fora Shyrtea Stamyn or Streyner clothe, 
XS37 in Myrr, Our Ladye Introd. 31 Strayner cloth j pece. 

Strainge, -er, obs. ff. Strange, Stranger. 
Straining (slr^-nig), vbl, sb» [L Strain + 
-ing 1.] 

1 . Tne action of stretching, extending, drawing 
tight, wrenching, etc. ; the fact of being stretched, 
wrenched, etc. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 199 A Mannes lyme bicomeh 
smal wih greet sireynyng of ligaturis >at takih awei be 
nonschmg of be lyme. 1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 501/1 

Erode Cloth., after al man ercrakkyng.streynyng or teyntyng 
therof. xs6* Turner Herbal 11. 83 The ach that commeih 
by the wrinchyng or strenyng [printed streuyng] of any 
ioynte. <11647 Archxohgia XII. 263 The ship went 
away without any straining of screws or tackles. 1748 
Ansods foy. 11. iv. 157 The water the Pink had made by 
her working and straining in bad weather. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. iv. xx, So near they were, that they might know 
'I’he straining harsh of each cross-bow. i860 W. Collins 
Woman in White dn. The drawings.. require careful strain- 
ing and mounting. xMs Swinburne Poems 4 Ball.^ Lamen* 
iaEon 6g With straining of oars. 

2 . Excessive exertion of the voice, lungs, eyes, etc. » 


*585 Higins yuniud NomeficL^h BombyceSt. .longpipes 
which are very hardly filled with breath, and not without 
great straining of the br^th. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. i. v. 
xo My brest lie burst-with straining of my courage.. 1639 
N, N. tr. Du Bosg's Conipl. Woman 1. 28 The strayning of 
their countenance discovers, they have not modestie enough 
for silence, no more then sufficiency for discourse, x^o 
Otway Caius Marius iv. i. It is the Lark, and out of Tune 
she sings With grating Discords and unpleasing Straining.*;. 
i7xa Addison Sped* No. 407 p 1 Those Strainings of the 
Voice, Motions of the Body, and Majesty of the Hand, which 
are so much celebrated in the Orators of Greece and Rome. 
183* S. Warren Diary Phgsic. II. iii. 122 There was. .no 
knitting of the brows, or painful straining of the eyes. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Deronda xv, I. 292 An uncommonly fine girl. 

. . Really worth a little straining to look at her. 

b. A violent muscular effort to evacuate the 
bowels, etc. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 721 In the ascent he and 
all the rest were surprised with so sudden panges of strain- 
ing and casting, and some also of scouring, that the Sea- 
sicknesscis not comparable hereunto. 1677 Gilvih Dxmonol. 
(1867) 307 That vomit. .cannot be done without sickne.ss, 
straining, and torture. 1899 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. VII, 244 
The percentage of total solids in the fluid passed during 
straining, was less than half that passed when the patient re- 
mained passive. 

0. The making a violent effort or strong endea- 
vour {to do something, after an end or object). 

158a Lvly Eupkues .^«^.(.\rb.) 422 The Nightingale, which 
is saidc with continual stra>*ning to singe, to penshe in hir 
sweete layes. ^ i65s Yio\LT. Occas. Refi.w. xiii. (184B) 248 
The Shore being nxt, and Immoveable, instead of making 
that come to him, bis very slraininjs drew him and his Boat 
to that x8ao Coleridge in J. D. Campbell Life (1894) 207, 
I find that I can without any straining gain 500 guineas a 
year. 1890 Spedator 1 Nov., Grand projects of street-im- 
provement, many of which are mere strainings after a need- 
less grandeur. \^zy[.)AxeNV£:sTEarihuMrkoutefTnscany 
(18^) Prefl p, xii, The straining of Botticelli to express the 
ineflable. 

3 . An urging or pressing too far, laying undue 
stress upon ; wresting or distortion of meaning, 
forced construction or interpretation. 

xs*8 More Dyedoge Wks. 107/2, I haue in these matters 
bidden him be t>olde, without any strajming of curtesie. 1654 
Jer. Taylor Real Pros, xi6 By some straining, the Lamb 
slain might signifie the slaying the Egyptians. 1855 .Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. XV. HI. 527 The word^ of the Act., maw 
without any straining, be construed as the Court construw 
them, 1908 Alkenxttm 31 Oct. 535/2 They were forced into 
resisting such strainings of the prerogative as the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. 

4 . Filtering, sifting, expressing. 

*548 EtyoCs Did.y Exjpressio, a streynyng. 1583 Mel- 
bancke Phitotimus Cc/ij b, The streyning of a gnat is not 
swallowing of a cammell. 1640 Br. HALi.Chr.Mcder.s.xuu 
I4t The pfcsse is prepared for the grapes and Olives, and., 
neither of them will yceld their comfortable and wholsome 
juyee without an hard strayning. 1718 Quiscv Compl, Disp. 
(1719)66 Gums and Inspissated Juices., arc seldom ht for use 
before straining. 1883 Eneyel. Brit. XVI. 691/2 Probably 
a straining of v.*ater from solid particles is effected by the 
lattice-work of the ctenidia or gill-plates. 

b. eoncr. Something strained or extracted by 
straining ; usually a strained liquor. 

15^ Blundevil Curing Horses Dis. Ixix. 29 Cast not 
awaie the sodden Darlie with the rest of tbe5training.<. 1669 
Rowland SehrodePs Chym. Disp. i, iii. 6 Suecus, in Shops 
are Expressions or Strainings, such as will mix with Water. 
1887 A. M. Brow.n Anim, Alkaloids 8* The residue is 
filtered by pressure, and the united stminings are subjected 
to boiling or evaporation. 

6. SoitdUry, (Sec quol, 1875.) 

1871 Saddlers' Gaz. i May 12/1 The webs used for the 
manufacture of a saddle are termed straining web, cross 
straining and diaper web, 1875 Knight Ptech.y Strain* 
iugt a piece of canvas or leather, which, being drawn tightly 
over the tree, forms the foundation for the seat of ibe saddle. 

It is called the straining, because the stretch is taken out 
of it by repeated wettings and stretchings. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense i ; straining- 
arch, .an arch designed to resist end-thrust ; 
straining-beam (see quot. 1825); straining- 
frame, a frame on which paper, canvas, etc. is 
stretched ; atraining-leather (see quot. and sense 
5); straining-pieco = slrain/ssgbeam; straining- 
pillar, -post, a post from which wire fencing is 
stretched tight ; straining-sill or -ciU (see quot. 
1825): straining-web (see 5). 

x 8 ^ Rickman A rch/t. (cd. 5) Descr. Engrav. p.^xH, The 
angel corbel carries another arch, known as a ^straining arclu 
a xBos Robison Syst. Mech. Philos. (1822) 1. 545 'Ibe ^strain- 
ing beam and the trussbeam above it. 18*5 J. Nicholson 
Oper. Mech. 572 Straining.beam\ a piece of timber placed 
between two others, caW^d gueen*posts, at their upper ends, 
in order to withstand the thrust of thc*princ5pal rafters. 
176*-7 x H, \yALPOLE Fertue's Anecd. Paint. (2786) III. 80 
On the •straining frame was written Gerard Soest pinxit. 
1815 J. Smith Panorama Sd, 4 Art II. 747 The paper de- 
signed for a transparency must be fixed on a straining frame, 
such as that of a drawing board without its pannel. 2875 
Knight Diet. Meck.y *Straining~leather, a kind of web 
forming the seat of a hus^r-saddle. a 1805 Robison Syst. 
Meeh,^ Philos. (1822) I, 669 The great use of the *straming 
piece is to give a firm abutment to the inner struts, without 
allowing any lateral strain on the stretcher, x^ Cis’il 
Engin. 4 Arch. yrnl. V. 361/2 Long straining-pieces reach- 
ing from one post to another. 1883 J. Scott Farm Roads 
etc. 85 •Straining-pillars and posts -fitted with. .winding 
brackets. 188* Wore* Exkib. CaiaL m, 20 Strained wire 
fencing. .with two kinds of •straining posts, a 1B05 Robison 
Sysi. Meek. Philos. (1822) 1. 547 The *straining sill Q gives 
a firm abutment to the principal braces. 18*5 j. Nicholson 
oper. Mech. 572 Straining-dll ; a piece of timber placed 


j upon the tie-beam at the bottom of two queen-posts, in 
order to withstand the force of the braces. 

I b. in sense 4, as straining-bag, -cloth, -tower. 

I 1723 Bradtigs Family Diet. s. v. Sugar T 1 Pawing it thro 
I a *Siraining.Bag. 174* Loud. 4 Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 
1 311 A Bag made of •blraining-clolh, such as Dairy Women 
I u'ie to pass their Milk through, Pall Mall Gas. Ozt. 
i 5/2 There will be a "straining tower at Vyrniew(/.r.Vyniwy}' 
i a profusion of filter-beds at Oswestry. 

j Strai-ning, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] That strains, in 
various senses of the vb. 

1530 pALSGR, 326/1 Straynyng, consiraintif. 1534 More 
! Comf. agsi. Trib. in. xxvii. (1553) V vij b, Y*> crewel stretch- 
j ing and straining payne, farre passing any crampe, 1584 
j B. R. tr. Herodotus i.26b^ Fetching from the bottom of his 
h,nrt a deepe and streyning sigh. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Plyst. Udolpho xxxiv, The straining cordage bursts, the mast 
is riven. 1838 W. C. Harris Narr. Exped. S. Africa xxx. 
289 But neither fount, nor pool, nor running stream, greeted 
my straining gaze. 1888 F. Hume Mme.^ Midas Prol., Hold- 
1 ing the straining sail by a stout rope twisted round his arm. 
I 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med, V. 281 Much harm may be done 
by straining efibrts in deforcation. 

f b. Astringent, styptic. Obs. 

I X39S Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvii. liii. (1495) 634 luy is 
medicinable thouh it be byitcr and is streynynge. 155* 
Huloet, Streygninge or bitiiigc as ginger, .[etc.], stipticus. 

Hence Stroi’ninjjly adv. 

x8*S Blnckw. Mag, XXIII. 773 Stood he strainingly up- 
right. 1831 'rnELAWNV.4r/z/. youfigcr Sou cxx{n,Tht itusc 
cords strainingly drawn from heart to brain. 1883 Miss 
j Broughton Belinda i. xiii, Belinda has opened the envelope, 
j and is staring strainingly at the paper. 

j Straint (strFintL rare. [Partly n. OF. eslratnlef 
I estreinte (mod.F. ilrcitile), n. of action f. PHeindre 
I to Strain; partly a nonce-formation, after re- 
j strainty consirainty to serve as a sb. to Strain t/,] 
Application of force or pressure. 

*534 PrymerxnEngl.O\, When wearedriuen tosuchean 
harde straynte (1538 strayml that we can not tel what to do. 
’ 15^ Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 14 Sir Artcgall..Vppon his iron 
I coller griped fast, That with the straint his wesand nigh he 
' brast. /t i876 G. Dawson Shaks. ^ other Led. {i 2 ,Z 2 >) 304 
, Friendship., is above the straints and restraints of destiny. 

Strainth, obs. Sc. form of Strength. 

Strais, obs. Sc. pi. of Straw. 

Strait (strrit), a., jA, and Forms: 3 street, 
3-7 streit(e, 4-6 streyt(o, strayt, strayth, 4-6, 
9 dial. Btret, (5 strete, 6 streayte, strayet), 4-7 
strayte, straite, 4 (strecte, street), streyghte, 

I strait, *SV. fctrat, 4-C Sc. strate, 5 strelgt, 
(etroibte, btraeiot), Btray5t(e, streith, streythe, 

1 (straytt), 5-7 streyght, 5-9 streight, 6-7 
i streigMo, 6-9 straight, (6-7 -e), 6 strayght(e, 
j Btraicte, 6-7 stroict(e, 7 streigt, 5-6 stryte, 3- 
j strait. [ME, streity a, OF, estreit tight, close, nar- 
row, also as sb., narrow or tight place, strait of the 
I sea, distress (mod.F. ils'oU narrow) £= Pr. estreity 
I Sp. estrechoy Pg. eslretto, It. siretto L. strictus (see 
Strigt a.) pa. pplc. of stringire to tighten, bind 
tightly : see Strain v.y Stringent tr.] A, adj. 

1 . In physical senses : Tight, narrow. 

L Of a garment, etc.: Tight-fitting, narrow. Obs* 
exc. dial. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 353 pey..hauej». .straijt 
bodes [L. capudis strictisl. 2398 — Barth. De P. R. r. 
xxix. (2495) 140 Aryngethat is streyghle on a fyngre and 
may not be take of afore mete, maye easely be take of 
after mete. CX400 Rom. Rose 2271 Slreiie gloves. 2459 
Poston Lett. I. 475, j. nothir gowne of clouie of golde, 
with streyght slevys. 1551 in Feuillerat Revels Edw. VI 
(1914) 58 A lyrkyn for the Tumbler strayte to his bodye. 
*599 Shaks. Heiu in. vii. 57 You rode like a Kerne of 
Ireland, your French Hose off, and in your strait Strossers. 
2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxii. § 8 For hemoughlsee that 
a streight gloue wil come more easily on with vse. x6x*-*6 
Breton Wits Priv, Wealth {Gro<iart) 8/1 And strait Shooes 
fill the feet full of comes. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Surg. iir. 
X. 246 Bind the wound slackly, and let the party not put on 
too straight clothes. 1693 Locke Educ, § 1 1 That your Sons 
Cloths be never made strait. 27x3 Guardian No. 32 r 7 The 
Third. .appeared in Cloaths that were so strait and uneasie 
to him, that he seemed to move with Pain. 2767 Sterne 
TV. Shandy IX. ii, His blue and gold had become so miser- 
ably too strait for him, 2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea ii. 
xiv, 330 .The men go generally in white waistcoats,,. with 
while breeches, sometimes strait, sometimes wide. 2888 
Sheffield Gloss., Sire/, tight, loo small. *Her dress were 
that slret at shoo couldn’t stride o’er t* brook.* 

-f-b. Of bonds, a knot : Tightly drawn. Obs. 

2561 HonYtr.Castig/ione'sCourtiern. (i^) 138, 1 allowe 
well, that this knott, which is so streicte, knitt or binde no 
mo than two, 25^ Reg. Privy Council Scot. II, 62 [He] 
sail incontinent . . be put in strait Irnis. x6oo Holland Livy 
XXIV. vii. 513 (He) lift up his foot, makingas though he would 
loose and slacke a streight knot of his sho latcheL 2656 
Ridgley Praet. Physick 163 If the part.s swell hard, it [the 
bandage] is too straight ; if it swell not, it is too loose. 27*5 
Bradley's Family Diet. s. v. Snakes, By a streight Ligature 
below the Wound. 

fig* 2583 Golding Calvin on Devi. i. 3 He is. .our Father 
and hath adopted us to be his Children, and moreouer tied 
us to him by a much streiter Band : in that he hath redeemed 
us. 2595 Spenser Amoretti Ixxi, Right so your selfe were 
caught in cunning snare of a dearc foe,., in whose streight 
bands ye now captiued are. 26*8 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxv. 
245 So they [hearts] cloze againeafter discussion, many times 
ia a straighter Tye. 

*f*c. Of an embrace; close. Obs. 

2596 Spenser Q. iv.viii. 63 She to him ran, and him with 
sirefght embras Enfolding said, And Hues yet Amyas? 



STRAIT. 


t d. Tense, not lax. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man i. 19 And yet the Articulation 
[of the vencbrffi] not left to stravte, but stacke inough..for 
the tumyng of the head on cche side. *738 Arduthnot 
i^ules <>fDict\.l 2X in Aliments etc, ii. (1736) 283 All those 
who have lax Iubre«; and Vessels are naturally cooler than 
those that have strait. 

fe. Of the chest: Constricted, * tight’. Of the 
breath ; DifitcttU, * short \ Obs. 

xs6x Hollybush Horn. Apoih, 6 Then becommeth a man 
strayght alwut the chesle or stomake, & his beat is dry. 
1693 /'/;//. FraTU. XIX. 80 Her Breath was streight, as is 
^ual to fat People, especially when she went up a pair of 
Stairs. 

2. Scanty or inadequate in spatial capacity; 
affording little room ; narrow. Of bounds, limits : 
Narrow. Now rare exc. in too strait. 

e 12^0 St. Brendan 255 in S. En^. Le^.^iti A luytel hauene 
and s»vj'j?e strch buyfounden Rtpe laste, p.T£ vnne^es heore 
schip mi^te herinne come, Aunker for to caste, CX374 
Chaucer Boeth. in. met, il. (zS68)68 Brid jratsirngib. .in l»c 
wode and after is inclosed in a streit cage. CX37S So. Le;;. 
Saints \Ti. [^acotms mi.) 762 He sasted wes. . he m3*crit 
nothire sj't no ly; s.a stratc to h>*me wes hat herbrj*. CX385 
Chaucer Millers T . 202 Myn hous is streit. xasS Lypc. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 18076 By Large mesure 1 can bj’cn, and 
streight mesure I sell ageyn. 1509 FishePs 7 Fenit. Ps. cii. 
Wks.(i876) 17X Whereassomtj’nie we werespreddealmoost 
thrugh the worldc, now we be ihraste downe into a very 
streyght ang>'ll or corner. 13x3 More in Hall Chron.^ 
Edw. y (1548) 6b, The kjmge w.as goyng to horsebacke, 
because he would leaue the Ic^gyng for them, for it was to 
straight for bothe the compaignies, 1600 E, Bloukt tr. 
Conesta^io 4 Poriugall was then obscure, vntilled, poore, 
and reduced into streight limits. ^1659 Bp BROwsRtcS'mw. 
(1674) I. vii. lot The bun is made for the World, not for anj* 
streighier Region. 1707 Curios, in Ilusb. ^ Card. 332 
Within the streight Bounds of that small Vessel. 17*4 Bp. 
Wilson in Keble Life (1863) ii. 623 Because of a very 
numerous family..for which the vicarage-house was too 
strait. _ 1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 490/2 Where the space 
is straitest, the earth moves more slowly than where it is 
widest. 1839 Mrs. Brownmnc Sabbath Morn. ix,Too strait 
ye are capacious seas, To satisfy the lo%nng ! 1879 Froude 
Cssarw, 41 The hunting and pasture^grounds were too strait ' 
for the numbers crowd^ into them. 

*340 Ayenb, 34 bet Hbbep be fisike : hy healdeh l>e I 
mesure of ypocras bet is lite an strait. 1634 W. Wood New \ 
Eng. Prosp. (1865) Addr. Rdr.,^Any thing stranger than 
ordinary, is loo large for the straile hoopes of his apprehen- 
sion. x^ Dryde-H Dram. Poesy 19 But in how straight a 
compass soever they have bounded their Plots and Charac- 
ters, we will pass it by, if they have regularly pursued them. 
xjHj Printer s Gram, o.t It is therefore to be wished lliat 
the Intermixing Roman and Italic may be brought to 
straighter limits. 1873 Whit.sey Life Lang. lil. 35 One 
may.. have reached in some single department., the rartbest 
limits of his predecessors' knowledge, and found them too 
strait fox' him. 

b. Of a place of confinement. /iV. and^^. Obs. 
03460 Sir R. Ros La. Belle Dame 563 in Pol. Eel. 4 - L. 
Poems (1933) xoi It is grete dures and discomfort To kepe 
an bert in so streyt a presoun, pat hathe but on body for hU 
disport. 1483 Caxton Golden Lef. 177/1 Saynt Peter was 
enprysoned in a strayte place wherin he was sira^med. X594 
Kashe Unfort. Trav. ted. 2) L 2 b, To ihestraightcst prison 
in Rome he was dragged. 16x4 Ralecii Hist, lyorld II. v. 
tii. I 3. 436 All such Prisoners as he had of the Romans, he 
held in streight places, loden with >Tons. 

y. Of a way, passage, or channel ; So narrow as 
to make transit difficult. Now rare in lit. sense, 

13., K. Alls. 61x4 Theo wayes weore so strayte, and fyle, 
That moil no hors, by twenty myle, No myghie come the 
toun nigh. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 362 His vii bj’m schawit 
the strat entre Of the furde, and the ysche alsua. _X38. 
Wyclif Ser7n. Sel. Wks. I. 14 pe nett is brood in he higyn- 
njmg, and after sireit in ende. c 14*3 tr. Arderne's Treat. 
Eistula etc. 33 pe moube of pe vlcere was ouer slrei’t. 1481 
Caxton Godfrey xviii. 47 Ceriayne..sirayt entrees that ben 
as yates of ihe londe. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 263 
To open the sirayte passages in the Alpes. _x6xx Shaks. 
Cymb. v.iii. 11 The strait passe wasdamm’d With dead men. 
16x9 Drayton Bar. Wars v. xH, Where, through strait 
Windows, the dull Light came farre. 1697 Dkydf.n P'ir^. . 
Georg. Il, 330 When thro* streight Passages theystrein their 
Wine. X7^ G. White Selborne, To Pennant X2 Mar., The 
owners slit up the nostrils of such asses as were hard worked ; 
for they, being naturally strait or small, dld^not admit air 
sufficient. iBi^Scorr Ivart/toe xMit If the stairs I>e too strait 
to admit his fat carcass, I will have him craned up from with- 
out, 1835 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xiii. HI- 354 That road 
was so Sleep and so strait that a handful of resolute men 
might have defended it against an army. 

b. and in figurative context. Now arch, after 
Bible use. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xvi. 6 Gif grace pat be charite of 
my lufers be perfft i/i pe strayt strelis of H counsails. 1383 
Wyclif Matt. vii. 13 Entre 3c bi the streyt 5ate. 1553 J. 
Bradford in Coverdale Martyrs (1564) 296 The way 
of Chxiste is the strayte waye. x6oo J. Bodenham Bel- 
vedere 22S No wise man likes in such a life to dwell, Whose 
wayes are strait to heauen, but wide to hell, Dryden 

Sp. Fryar Epil., There is no Dives in the Roman Hell. 
Gold ^ens the strait gate, and lets him in. ^xyso Sewfx 
Hist. Quakers (X705) I. Pref. 14 Such who finding the strait 
way too narrow ior them, left it. 1836 jf. Gilbert 
Atonem, ii, (1853) 39 llie way to life is strait, 

1*4, Having little breadth or width; narrow. Ohs. 
^139* Chaucer Astrol. 14 A label.. schapen Itk arewle, 
Mve that it is streit & hath no plates on either ende. os 4 t» , 
^Iaukdev. (1839) V, 45 Egypt is a long Contree; but it is ; 
strej*t, that is to seye narow. X4&6 Bk. S/. Albans. Her. 1 
c li b, Ther isan odcr cros aquall straylhyr in the myddUlhen j 
m thendd)*s. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Kip'. (1589) 253 1 
A certain straight Sea called Estrecho de todos Sanctos. j 
i‘b. Of cloth, ribbon, etc. ; Narrow, Obs.' 

1439 Rolls of Parit, V, 30/1 Unreasonable mesure, bodi of { 
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brode clothe and streite. 14B0 U'nrJr. Acc. Edw. lyiyZxd) 
136 Riban off silk: streyte xj unccsdl'; brode ix yerdes. 
1303 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz.o/ YorkiiZyi) 104 Item payed 
to Crisiofore Ascue for v yerdes of Streyt white by him de- 
hvered. 

6 . Special collocations: strait gulf, fhore- 
bound (see quots.); strait jacket sh, and v. = 
Strait waistcjat sb, and 7 f . ; strait work (see 
quot.). Also Strait waistcoat. 

1867 Smyth Saiiods Word-bk.,*Straft Cui/"f&na.Tmo( the 
sea running into the land through a narrow entrance channel, 
as the Gulf of Venice. x^B Tursjer Names Herbes 77 
Stachys..maye be named m englishe liile Horehounde or 
•strayte Horebound. 18x4 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) 
III, Iff, X19 A madman, whom.. he has. .by the wholesome 
discipline of a bull’s pizxle and •sirait.jacket, brought to., 
his senses. 1901 N.Amer.Rra. Feb. igS They intended., to 
put the national government and the national life into a 
strait-jacket. 1863 Readb Hard Cash JI. xix. 323 The 
keepers, the very moment the justices left the house, would 
. ,*strait-jackct them, and star\'e them, x^x Hat^ePsMag. 
July c2o/x Distrusiing all efforts of school-masters to strait- 
jacket our speech into formulas borrowed from the Latin. 
x 833 Greslky Gloss. Coal-mining 244 *Straight work or 
Strait work^ the system of getting coal by headings or nar- 
row work. 1^4 Daily Chron. 19 Mar. 9/5 Coal was got 
from mines cither by the wide-wwk system or by straight- 
work. 

II, Strict, rigorous. 

+ 6. Of conditions, sufferings, punishment, etc. : 
Pressing hardly, severe, rigorous. Obs. 

e 1205 Lay. 22270 He wolde westen his load and . .mid fure 
mid stele streit gomen wurchen. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
4736 [The d-ay of dome] es pe mast day pat ever was yhitie. 
And pe straytest and f>e mast harde, CX400 tr. Secreia 
Secret., Gov. Lordsk. 90 But here ys no stede to shewe of so 
hard and streyt science, c 1421 Lydc. Horse, Goose SheeA 
392 in Pol. Ret. fy L. Poems (1903) 31 At a streight neede 
thei can weel staunche blood, xsia Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 
Preamble, The said John Toiler. .and many other felons, 
[etc.l..dwellyd in a strayte and parlous Counirey for your 
»yd Besecheroranyotheryourtruesubgetics without great . 
jopertie of theire lyves to take and arrest theym. 1538 
Starkey England r. iv. 120 Yf «'« coud deuyse a punnysch- 
ment more straytiur then deih, hyt '«ere necessary* to be 
ordenyd. a 1540 Barnes Wks. (1573) 202 If there were a 
generatl Councell, ..there must needes folow, both ouer him 
& you a streight reformation. 1350 Crowley Last Trum- 
pet 143X For God wyll punyshe in straile Myse Such as wyth 
him wyl be so bolde. tss© in Strype EccL Mem. (1721) JI. 
239 We delight more in Clemency than the streit administra- 
tion of Justice. 1396 Spenscr F.Q.w v, 33 Bound smlo me, 
but not with such bard bands Of strong compulsion, and 
streight violence, As now in miserable state be stands. 1642 
O. Rooers 30 When he [God] hath them upon the 

hip by any deepe and straight sore and extremity. 

f b. Of modes of living, diet, etc. : Involving ! 
hardship or privation ; severely regulated, Obs. j 
c X300 St. Brnndan (Percy Soc.) 35 There he was abbot of j 
an hous..,and there he taddeafull strayte and bolylyfe. 
CX380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 473 What ever 1 k>u haldes to 
be of Jfo auter, over a streyte lyvelode ande symple closing, 
nit is not pine. CX450 \u De Imitatione iii. xl. 79 Pei shuil 
gcie libcrteofmy’nde [pat) entrip into streijtlif. ^XS79 Lyly 
Euphues WkA. 1902 I. 252 If thu seemc too straijjht a dyet 
for thy stratningc disease, or to holy a profession, for so 
hollow a person. 158* Hester Seer. Fieravanti t. xxiil. 26 
Neither let them keepe any straight Dicile. 1594 Nashe 
Unfort. Trav. (cd.2) M4, To such straight lifedid it thence 
forward incite me, that . . I married my curtizan, . . and hasted 
..out of the Sodom of Italy. 26x3 Pubchas Pilgrimage 
(16x4) 379 [He} led a streight life in conlinencie and auster- 
it)*. /^xV, 426 They, .in their hlonasicriw, are veo’ nbsii- 

nent in eating and drinking, contaioe their bodies in strait 
chastitie, [etc.]. 

t c, (3f a religious order, its rules, etc., also of a 
sect : Rigorous, strict. Obs- 
CX386 Chaucer Prol. 174 The reule of scint Maure or of 
seint Beneit, By cause that it was old and som del streit. 
CZ440 JacoPs Well xxvi. 178 pechanoun, after, schroof bym 
to pe bysschop of pat synne. Si. eniryd in*io a sireytere re- 
lyg>-oun. c 1400 Caxton Rule St. Benet 1 19 jot they oiaj-e 
,, execute the hole rewll and the better kepe it than it is 
accordyng to the abyte & their streyte professyon. 1577 tr. 
Luther's Comm. Catut. v, 19 (1580) 270 b, The Ckiribusiaus 
or Charterhouse monkes, whose order, .is of all other the 
straitest Sc sharpest. 1579 Wilkinson Confut. Fam, 
Love 50 There is a confession in the V'amily of H. N. more 
streight than euer was in the tyme of Poper>’. 

'p 7 . Of a person, an agent ; Severe, stem, strict, 
exacting in actions or dealings, Obs. 

1297 IL Glouc. (Rolls) 5406 So streit he was pat pei ine 
leyde amidde weyes heyc, Seluer pat nomon ne dorste hit 
nyme vor beye horeye. 02400 Afol. Loll. 45 Jf pei haue 
streit conscience to faile in pis pat beni5iclf hab bound him 
to, ^i schuld haue mikil more to faile in pis pat Crist hap 
bound hem to, e 1440 Alphabet ef Tales ix Hur susters pe 
nonnys pursej'^dd, & was passand fajm perof, becaucc sho 
wa[s] so strayte vnto paim, at pai myghl have a cauce to 
accuse hur in. 1526 Tisdale Luke xix. 21, I feared the, 
because thou arte a strayte man : thou takest that thou 
laydestnottdoune. 1549 C^verdale etc, ifrarwr. /’nr. fude 
22 b, That ivhiche Pharao that straight and intolerable lorde 
was vnto them, the dcuil was the same vnto vs. x6oo Hol- 
land Livy IX. xri. 324 He was a man besides for seueritie 
streight, and of right great command, .ouer his allies and 
confrilerales. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 96 Hue Talents lAhis 
debt. His xneanes most short, his Creditors^ inost straite. 
i6xa T, Tavlor Comm. 7 Y/x<xi. 7 Such infirmiiies the Lord 
will nat be so straite in. ^ 

b. Rigorous in principles ; strict or scrupulous 
in morality or religious observance, arch. 

1526 Tindale ^e/FXXvi. 5 For after the moAt 5tra>Test [Gr. 
AroifleoTanjFj secte of onre laye lived I a pban^y^ *577 
NoRTHBRooKED/f»>f^(x843)si Age. Although they do, yet, 
for my pan^ I will not bee so straite or scrupulous. X603 


STBAIT. 

"• '• 9 y®” honour know 

Ovnom I Iwleeue to be ^la^t strait m vertue) That relc. 1 . 
1777 Ts/ESTpv Malt. Educated, as you know 

1 was, m the veiy straitest principles of reputed ortho- 
doiy. iB« Loiveli. Spimer Writ. 1800 1 V. 314 There is a 
verse,.. Like that ungracious crew which feigns demurest 
grace, which is supposed to glance at tbesttajier religionists. 
so^okpectator 12 Julj*, He never lost the confidence even 
of the most strait of his fellow-Churchmen, while the more 
ad^-aaced felt that they had his fullest sympathy. 

8. Ofa commandment, law, penalt)', vow: Strin- 
gent, strict, allowing no evasion. Obs. exc. arch. 

V137S -SVr. Leg. Saints xix. (Cristofore) dai He. .com- 
mawndment gef strat t>ar-to. 1390 Gower Conf.l\.si\ For 
that ^ a man scholde al untbxyi'e Ther oghie no wismao 
wveite, The lawe was noght set so streite. a 1400 Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. Jiv. 193 A strayt couenaunt I-mad 
per was Bi-twene me and Sathanos. 1485-6 Coventry' Lett 
Bk. 527 The oth & charge of the Recorder, which in diuers 
thynges me ihinketh full streyte. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
cxviIl 4 Thou hast gcuen strayte charge to kepe thy com- 
maundementes. 1560 Daus tuSleidane's Comm. 278 b. The 
Duke of Wirtemburg hath accorded vpon moste straite con- 
ditions. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. lii. 79 And now (for- 
sooth) takes on him to reforme. .some strait Decrees, That 
Jay too heauie on the Common-wealth. 16x2 T. Taylor 
Comm. THust 6 His..strait charge to all posteritie, that one 
man should cleaue to one wife. 1630 R. N. tr. Camden's 
^iz. I. 16 The Queene set forth a straight Proclamation, 
tMt they should not Iiandle any such questions. 1870 
Tenn\'som Coming of Arthur 261 Then the King.. Bound 
them by so strait vows to his own self, That [etc.J 

Of a legal instrument: Stringently worded, 
peremptorj'. Obs. 

*503 ip Acc. Fam. of Innes (1S64) 91 Sesing and letters of 
assedatioun in the strate.st forme can be de\*isit be the said 
Robert.^ 1565-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 . 4x7 (^uhairunto 
we obleis us as said is in the stratest forme and sickir style 
ofobligatioun that can be divisit. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 
4B1 Hee, .obtained a strait warrant to command the Gouer- 
nour. . to deliuer mee ouer in the English hands. 

9. f a. Of acu'ons, proceedings : Conducted with 
strictness, Obs. 

CS430 Lyixs. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 240 But Jhesu be 
my staff" and my potent, Ovir strej’t audit is lik t'encoumbre 
me; c 2440 Alphabet if Talcs 3SS Hafe compassion on hym, 
at ye make hym no leitjmg when he commysafor f e strayte 
iugement ofalmygblie Cod. CX450 Capcrave Lrfe St. Gil- 
bert xxxii. ii^8 There pel dederede pc myracles and discussed 
hem with grete diligens and streyt examination. 1530 
Palscr. 277/z Strayte dcalyng, rigour. T54X Elyot Image 
Gov. 27 He wasexhortedioadvauncehiAastate.. in princely 

E prte,..leauyng his affabilitee and straight obseruacion of 
is lawes. 1586 Privy Council Let. in Maiden (Essex) 
Borough Deeds, Bundle 149 No. xz Your owne example in 
the straite kepinge of these orders. .will greatlie further the 
observinge of the same amon^e^ tfae^ meaner sort. 15^ 
Wain. Fairs Worn, it. 895 Strait inquisition and search is 
made. 

b. Of guard, watch, imprisonment : Rigorous, 
strict. Cf. 2 b. Now ri7rt. 

1423 Jas. I Kiugis Q, 25 In strayte ward and in strong 
prisoun. 2432-50 tr. tiigaen (Rolls) IV. 341 Seynte John 
Baptiste was heded after that be hade bene in strejTe 
kepynge or in prison in this yere. 1554 Ridley in Coverdale 
(7erf(yi^r?/.^for/yrj(i564)6x'\Veare..separaied. and much 
straite watching of the baj’lifes is about vs that there be no 
priuy conference amongest vs. 1639 Fuller Holy War\. 
vJ. 238 He bad a strait ivaicb sel upon them. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. I. i. 6 Yea though she be well instructed, yet isshe 
still underamore straittuition. 17x6 l.ADYi\L W.Montacu 
Let. to C'tess Mar 21 Nov., She endures all the terrors of a 
strait imprisonment. 1B37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. tv. Hi, 
Back to thy Arrestment, poor Brissot; or indeed to strait 
confinement. 

•pc. Of a siege; Close. Obs. 

J603 Drayto.v Heroic Efi. vi. (EL Prince to C'tess Salisb.) 

Bo Thy brest. .That may be batter’d, or be vndermin’d, Or 
by straite siege for want of succour pin’d. 1647 May Hist. 
Parlt. lit. VI. loi Gloucester was thus beseiged, and the 
seige so straight, that no intelligence could possibly arrive 
atit. 2657 Urapf Comm, fob v. 20 (God delivertdj the 
Rochellers by a miraculous shoale of sbel-fish, cast up into 
their town in a strait seige. 

HI. limited in scope, degree, or amount. 

^10. Scanty, poor in degree. Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M.Z474S pof mans wijt be neuer sa strait, 

Sco raai well bring it vnto nait. 

1 11. Of fortune, means, circumstances : Limited 
so as to cause hardship or inconvenience ; inade- 
quate. Obs. Cf. Straitened / y/. a. 

C13B5 Chaucer FriaVs T, 128 My wages been ful streite 
and ful smale. c 24130 Sowdime 2533 Therefore sende 

we to Charles,.. And certyfye him of cure straj^te being^ 
a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 05 A great Heir is often held 
to strait alfowance. 1647 Clarendon //rV/. Jtcb. /. 9 232 j 
he had not., been too much grieved and %>rung by an 
and strait fortune, he would hai'e been an 
business. 2706-7 J. Logan in 
X. 197 Moncy^ 7 kard :o be got out of the 
strait times. 1711 Wou-astos *nend a 

of opinion., that virtue and prudence on .. 
strait fortune. 274* * T..Betterton 

field 1 Mrs. Oldfield being left in Sister x;^ A. 

and Daughter lived for some time ,oS They were 

Nash in Sparks Corr. Amer. Ret . (iBjj) 

verj* soon reduced to strait allowance. 

b. Of a person : In want cf straitencd>r. Obs. 

“Li’fsTEvruin Lett. Lit. Men “o" 

LpeeVt^ei. Cleis. s.v. Stret. ‘As were so 
Illet forApeakers to-dee,' was the commt-tcemeutof an ora- 
tion at an agricultural dinner. 
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12. Of words ; Limited in application or signifi- 
cation. Ods, exc. dial, 

C1380 Wyclif Sd. lyks. III. 415 And, for hit were to 
streyte to lordship of Crist to be a special lord of Jude or 
Jerusalem, jjerfore he bad bei schulde calle him Lorde. 
1480 Coventry Led Bk. 456 The seid Maire & his Ureihem 
sejm that the wordes in the seid Tripanitc be not so speciall 
& streyt as the seid prior takcth hem. 2558 TraHcroh 
Expos , yohti G iij, The worlde in thU place signifieth al 
men. For it can not be taken in a straighter sense. 1654 
Z . Coke Logkk 78 When a word is larger or straighter then 
the thing meant thereby, let another word, if it maj' be had, 
be put in the room. 190X J. Prior Abrrx/ jii. 36, *I 
never — that is hardly ever— quarrel about anything.* * That 
“ hardly ever*s ** a bit siret for what’s in’t.’ 

13. Strictly specified, exact, precise, definite ; 
esp. of an account, exactly rendered. Ods, 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. v. 5644 For men sal ban strayte 
acount yhclde Of alle bair tyme. 1580 Lyly Euthnes Wl:s, 
1902 1 . 308 Wee shall all Ijcc cj'ted before the Tribunall seate 
of God to render a straight accompt of our stewardshyp. 
2619 Penance forSinxw, Wks. 1620 II. 217 Touch- 

ing the word Create: in strait speaking, it betokeneth the 
making of a thing of nought. 1638 T. Whitaker Tree 
Hum. Life 4 *1*0 prescribe a pondus or streight weight and 
measure of nutriment to all tempers. . 

14. Of friendship, alliance, etc, : Close, intimate. 
Now rar^, 

CIS30 Bersers Ariii. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) i Hewassworne 
of the kjTiges preuye and streayie counsaylc. 2562 Hoby 
tr. Castigliane's Courtier ir. (1900) 237 Suche as are 
coopled in strcicie amitle and unseparable companyc, 2568 
J. Fen tr. Osorius' Confut. Hnddon 1. 1 Both for the streight 
friendshippe, as also for the long acqueintaunce betwene vs. 
2587^ Goldikc De Mornayxu 18 There ye see yet a streighter 
vnitie. <226x7 Bayne EpJu (1658) 162 7 'here is a most 
neer and strait union among the faithful. 2626 Bacon Nevi 
Ail. 25 By that time.. I was fallen into str^ght Acquaint- 
ance, with a Merchant of that Citlj’, whose Name was 
loabin. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 259 As a compli- 
ment to this kingdom, with W'hich it [Spain] was then in 
strait alliance and confederacy. *650^ Earl Mon.m. tr. 
SenaulTs Man become Guilty xg The difficulty is to know 
how the Soul.. contracts Sin.. .To this I answer, that her 
streight union with the body is one cause of her sin. 28;^ 
H. Rogers Orig, Bible L (zSys) 24 Or any similar strait 
allbnce. .of religion and morality. 

i*15. Heluctant and chary in gmng; close, 
stingy, illiberal. Obs, 

exago Beket 335 in S, Eng. Leg. it6 Of is ordres he was 
ful streit..and he was ingrete fere For.toordcinenani Man : 
bote he b« bctcre were, 139a Gower Con/. II. 390 Avarice, 
..Thurgh streit huldinge and thurgh sl^rsnesse Stant In 
contraire to largesse. ^1412 Hocclcvb De Reg, Princ, 2784 
Of bin annuitee, paiement,..pou dredest, whan b^u art 
from court absent, Schal be restreyned, syn bou nowpresent 
Vnneb«s maystitRete,it isso streit. ibid. 4522 Hutu so be, 
..Thow[a miser] corrccte thy greedy appetyt, And of streit 
Iccpynge empte hydelyt. CX440 Lssys. Secrees 763 Twen 
moche and lyte A mene to devise Of to mekyl And streight 
(^veitise. <22475 Ashby Actwe Policy [To bel Ne^ to 
liberal for nofrendlynesse.^ Neouerstreitfornoonecessite. 
2483 Vuigaria abs Tereniio 27 To be more sparynge and 
strej'tcre IL. vt frugnlior sini\. 2595 Shaks. John v. vii. 
42 , 1 begge cold comfort, and you are so straight And so 
xngratefull, you deny me that. <2 2628 Preston Breastpt. 
Love (1631) 62 Not to use them [our opportunities] because 
wee have straight hands and narrow hearts, is a signe we 
want love to Christ. 

b. Of a person’s ‘heart’: Contracted in sym- 
pathies, narrow. (Cf. strait-hearted, -ness, in 17 .) 

2760 Sterne Serin. Luke "x.. 36-7 How often do you behold 
a sordid wTCich, whose strait heart is open to no man’s 
aiHiction, taking shelter behind an appearance of piety. 

IV. Combinations. 

16. In parasynthetic adjs., as strait-bodUdy 
-hreastedy dirceched, -chested ^-clothed ^•coated, -iiecked, 
-sleeved, -toothed, -avaisted, 

2^2 B. JossoN/*<»e/<2r/«’riv.5, ITiis *straipht*bodicd Citty 
attire. .will stirre a Courtiers blood. <2x668 Lassels Italy 
(1698) I. 61 Genoa look'd, .like a proud young lady in a 
strait-bodied flower’d gown. 1585 Hicins Junius^ Nomencl, 
453/2'l’hat is narrow or ■*streitebrea.sied. z6^Char, Mary» 
Land Ci86g] 68 The ’stxaight-breecht Commonalty of the 
Spaniard. 2623 Vcnner Via Recta vL 95 They are. .hurt- 
full to the phlegmaticke .. and them that are *straight 
chested. <rx45o Brut 297 }>e wemmen..were so ‘•strete 
dobed batbeylete hange fox lailes..with-inforbbireclobis, 
forto hele and bej-dc hire ars. 1858 M as. Gore li ecklhigton 
L xiv. 301 The*straitj.coated young Reverence who rcplac^ 
at the parsonage his defunct wide-skirled father*m»Iaw, 
1808 Jamieson Addit. s.v. Buck, To make a guggling noise, 
as liquids when poured from a *strait-neckcd bottle. 1562 
Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc, 1x573] 16 b, Thiscleaueth iu-st 
to the b^y, and is so narrow and *straytc slceued, that there 
is no wrlncle at all in the garment. 1700 Transact ioneer zZ 
One w’ide-toothed Comb, One ^strait-toothed Comb. 2725 
Bradley's Family Diet. s.v. Drying Hemp, There must be 
. .an open or wide-tooth'd, or nick’d Brake, and a close and 
strait-tooth’d Brake [for hemp or flax], CX450 Brut 297 
Long large and wydcclobis.. ; &anobertymeschortedobis 
& *strct-wasted. 

17. Special comb.: + strait-handed a,, close- 
fisted, grasping, stingy; hence f strait-handed- 
ness; *b strait-hearted a., ungenerons, exacting, 
mean; hence + strait-heartedness ; f strait- 
mouthed a,, reticent, uncommunicative; + strait- 
winded a., short of breath. 

1600 G. Abbot Jonah 38 They who are otherwise *straight- 
handed enough in promoting that which is good, will spare 
no cost at all to further that which is evil. 2670 Jf. Good- 
man Penitent Pardoned iii. vL (17x3) 378 God is neither 
xiarrow hearted, nor strait-banded. ^ 2649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc. IV. ill. 410 The Romisb doctrine mal:es their *strait- 
handednesse so much more injurious, as the cause of separa- 


tion is more just. 1759 Sterne TV, Shandy II. xvii, A 
♦strait-hearted, selfish wretch. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel 
Cold. in. 269 There is a *straighthcarlcdness. .towards the 
Lord, in not ministering to the tilings which concern his 
worship ; the least portion is enough. 2664 R. Atkvns Orig, 
4* Growth Printing 13 Some of them, .arc so •streight- 
mouth’d, that they do not declare the whole Truth of what 
they know on our Part. x6or Holland xxn. xxii. II, 
131 The white [Sowthistlc]..is thought to bcc as good as 
I.€ctuccs, for those that be ^streight winded, and cannot take 
their breath but vpright. 

B. sb, 

1. A narrow confined place or space or way gene- 
rally. Now rare or Obs, 

1352 Minot Poems vi. 56 A bare now has him soght Till 
Turnay be right gate, pal cs ful wclebithoght To stop Philip 
be strate. C1450 Merlin x. 160 Thci rode forth. .to the 
straiie bc-tivene the wodc and the river. 2544 Bcthasi Pre^ 
cepts lyar ii. xlvii. Llj, What is to be clone when we do 
fyght in straites- Yf bothc the hestes mete and ioync in 
strayte places, and neythcr wyll rccule, . . then niyne aduise 
is, [etc.]. 2590 Spenser F, Q. il vii. 40 He brought him 
through a darksome narrow strait To a broad gate. i 6 o 5 
Shaks. Tr, 4^ Cr, iii. itt. 254 Honour traucis in a straight so 
narrow Where one but goes abreasL 2672 J. Lacy tr. Tac- 
i]uett*s Mint, A rchit, 28 It cannot entertain a jtood quantity 
of Souldicrs to defend it by reason of its straits. 2719 De 
Foe ir. (Globe) 582 It was in a narrow Strait, between 

two. .Woods, that we pitch’d our little Camp for that Night. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems, Finite ff Inf. 2 Tlie wind 
sounds only in opposing straits. 

in fg, context, 1612 Bidle Lam. i. 3 .411 her persecutors 
ouertook her betweene [1685 (Revised) within] the straits, 
f b. pi, with sing, sense. Obs, 

2545 Raykalde Byrth Mankynde 135 Cheiflye fomente 
them on the strayghts betwene the fundament and the coddes. 
2609 Bible (Douay) Hum, xxii. 24 The Angel stoode in the 
strcictcs of two walles ( Vulg. in angustils dnarum maeeria- 
rum]. 2741 Middleton Cicero II. x. 467 We got through 
the straits of the morass and the woods. 

2. Ji^, A narrow or tight place, a time of sore 
need or of awkward or straitened circumstances, a 
difficulty or fix. Now rare in 5mg,\ still common 
in plural. 

sing. 1544 Betham Precepts War i. cxxxviL G vjj, Whych 
thing is not to be done, but In a great strayte, & vrgent 
necessitic. 2642 Earl of Cork in Lismore Papers Ser. it. 
(1B88) V. 1 17 By. .decerning the trust imposed vpon you, 
you put two gcnilcmcn to a greatc sircighte.^ 2692 R. 
L’Estrakce F^tes ccccxxx. 407 The Lion finding what a 
Streight he was in, gave one Hearty ' 1 ‘witch, and got his 
Feet out of the Trap. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) HI. 
241 Thestreight, which the discovery of my brother’s foolbh 
project had brought me into. 2822 Scott Kenihv. xxx, 1 
would advise you to tell your strait to the Earl's chamberlain 
—you will have instant redress. 2^7 Tennyson Princess 
1. 84 Take me ; 11 ! serve you better in a strait. 2879 Chris- 
tina Rossetti Seek ff Find 34 The sun., at the voice of one 
man. .stood still; In the strait of another it retrograded. 

pt. 2565 lEWELi^r//. Hardirtgxu. xv. 474 But here marke 
thou, gentle Reader, into what straites thcNC men be driuen. 
2600 Shaks, A. K. L. v. IL 72 , 1 know into what straights of 
Fortune she is driuen. <i 2628 F. Grevil Sidney (1652) 28 
’That any man being forced, in^lhcstraines of ibis life, to pass 
through any straights, or btitudes of good, or ill fortune, 
might (etc. 1 . 2671 Milton /'.. ff. 11.4x5 lliy self Bred up in 
poverty and streights at home. <22687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
(1690) 48 Upon these occasions,, .Merchants arc pultogreat 
straights and inconveniences. 2756 1 ^Ip.s. Calderwqod in 
Coltness Collect. (MaitL Club) 200 He kcept them in great 
straits for money. 2849 Hr. Maithneau Hist, Peace v. ix. 
(1S77) III. 379 Never were the Whig rulers reduced to more 
desperate straits. 2894 Solicitors'^ Jrnl, XXXIX. 3/1 The 
defendant. .Is known to be in straits financially. 

b. A dilemma; a difficulty of choice, ’I Obs. 
Cf. Strait v. 

In quot, 1611 only a contextual use of sense 2.^ 

26x2 EibleF/uZ i.23 For lam inastraitbetwixftwo [Gr. 
ovvixopLoi << twv ^un]. a 2643 Cartwright Siege ii. vi, 
The Straight is this, Either you must ruine tb’ Effect, or 
lose Your beauty by consenting. 

•j* c. Straits of time : pressure or insufficiency of 
time. Obsm 

2622 Brinsley Lud, Lit, vii. 84 In hearing parLs in 
straights of time, thus we may examine only in tho^c places 
where we most suspect the negligence. <i 2703 Burkitt On 
H, T. IMatt, xxvIL 61 It was done in haste, by reason of the 
straits of time. 

d. In generalized sense : Privation, hardship. 
*^37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II, il ii, They. .did often deliver 
the Aristocrat brother ofliccr out of peril and strait. 2872 
Daily Hews 27 Sepl., There will be almost an unprecedented 
amount of suffering and strait in our large towns. 

3. A comparatively narrow water-way or passage 
connecting two large bodies of water. 

When used as geographical proper name, the word is 
usually >>/. with sing, sense, c.g, the Straits of Dover, of 
r'<j/^ar'(formerlyT^ Morocco), of Magellan, of Malacca, 
the Straits as short for any of these; with regard to 
BassCs) Straiiis, Torres Straitis, usage is divided, while 
Davis Strait rarely appears in the plural form. The use 
of the pi. for the sing, began in the xstbe. A few writers, 
chiefly of gazetteers, use the sing, consistently throughout. 

The Straits: to j7-t8th c, usually = the Straits of Gibral- 
tar; now, where there is no contextual indication, chiefly 
= the Straits of Malacca. 

sing. 2375 Barbour Bruce in, 688 As is the ralss of 
Brctang^e* Or strait off Marrok in-to Span^e. c 2386 Chaucer 
Man of Law's T. 366 The Strayte Of MarroE ' 2527 R. 
Thorneih Hakluyt K<y'.(i5^)25tTheymayretumihrough 
the streight of Magellan. 2585 *J’, Washington tr. Hicholay's 
Voy, IL X. 43b, We entred the streit of HellesponL 16x0 
Holland CamdyCs Frit. (1637) 671 The small narrow 
streight of MenaL 1703 La Hontan's For. H. Amer, 1 . 83 
We entered the Streight of the Lake of Huron, where we 
met with a slack Current of half a Licague in breadth, that 


continued till we arriv'd in the Lake of St. Claite. 2774 J, 
Bryant Pfythol, I. 262 The narrow streight into the Euxine 
sea was a passage of difficult navigation. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia I. ii.vii. 310 Passengers used to speak across 
the streight from Alull to Hy. 2833 Mrs. Browning 
Prometh, Bound Poet. Wks. (1904) 153 That strait, cdled 
Bosphorus. 2887 W. D. Gaiksforo U'intePs Cruise 
Mediterr. 294 At i p.m. we rounded Tarifa, and at 4.30 were 
off Trafalgar, and through the Strait. 1896 Kipling Seven 
Seas, M'Andrews* Hymn, Fra* Deli clear to 'Jbrres Strait, 
pU 2439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 31/2 Centres beyonde the 
Streyies of Marrok. 2547 Boorde Introd. Knoxvt. xxxvi, 
(1870) 213 They [Moors] wyl come ouer the slraytes. 2582 
Stanyiiurst /lintis in, (Arb.) 83 The sea..Iialye dirioynci- 
ing with short streicts from Sicil Island, 26x4 Ralegh Hist, 
World n, xxviii. § 2. 632 They returned home by the pillars 
and streights of Hercules (as the name was then) called now 
the straights of Gybraltar. 2669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag., 
Penalties ff Forf. i Commodities of the Levant Seas may 
be brought from any Port within the Straights. 2775 Cont. 
Sterne's Sent, Journ. III. 177 You may drop the bloody 
dagger in the streights of Dover and Calais, to cleanse its 
sanguinary blade. 28x2 Byron Ch. Har, n. xxii. Through 
Calpc’s straits survey the steepy shore, 1884 Cavenagh 
Remin. hid. Official vii. 259 A succession of men-ofiwar 
and transports belonging to both nations passed through the 
Straits. 'J'he hospitality of Government House tS'mgapore] 
was tendered to all. 2887 C. D, Bell( 74 »<z«. Tour Palestine 
etc, 313 Passing through the straits of Abydos, the vessel 
made her quiet way. .into the Sea of Marmora. 

b, transf, TimXfig. 

?<• 2660 Cowley Ess. ix. Shorin. Life, It is, alas, so nar- 
row a Streight betwixt the Womb and the Grave, that it 
might be called the Pas de Vie. 2666 G. Harvey Morbus 
Angt. iii. (1672) 9 The Infant. .makes its sally out of the 
Womb, that's now grown too little to give it any longer 
harbour; and having thus passed the Streights^ it's tossed 
into ihe wide world, 2805 Wordsw, Waggoner \. 10 Where 
the scattered stars are seen In hazy straits the clouds be- 
tween. 2B50 Tennyson /« Mem. Ixxxiv.39 Mine own [spirit] 
..hovering o*er the dolorous strait To the other shore. 

C. pi. Short for Straits Settlements, the name 
given to the British possessions in the Malay 
peninsula collectively (near the Straits of Malacca), 
18^ Cavenagh Rentitt, lud, OJfcial vii. 372 , 1 left the 
Straits a most flourishing colony. Jbtd.f I must always look 
back with pleasure to my connection wuh the Straits. 

4. A narrow pass or gorge between mountains ; 
a defile, ravine, Obs. 

237s Barbour Bruce iv, 458 Syne till a strate thai held 
lhair way. C2400 Mausuev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Fra Tortousc 
p.Tssez men . .by land thurgh Jjc straytes of mountaynes and 
Idles, c 2^50 Merlin xv. 256 Tbe kynge. .sente bym worde 
to mete with hym at the streite of the roebe magoL 2525 
Berners Froiss. 11 . xv. 22, 1 woldc not counsayle you to 
passe the mountayns of Korthumberlande, for incre be mo 
than .XXX. .streightes and passages. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm, 391 Having won the straites of thalpes. *585 T, 
Washington tr. Pticholay's Voy, iv, xv, 229 Through which 
narrow streights, Alexander,. made his armie to pass, 16*7 
M AY Lucan tv. F 5 b, Below safe passages are found Through 
windings darke; which straights if once tlie foe Had in 
possession, Casar well did know [etc.]. 2753 Hanway Trav, 
(2762) II. HI. i. 86 Leonidas. .defended the streight of Ther- 
mopila: with four thousand men. 1778 Pennant Tour Wales 
(2883) I, 222 They suffered^ the enemy to march along the 
streights of the country, till their forces were entangled in 
the depths of the woods. 

5. A narrow strip of land with water on each 
side, an isthmus. Now rizrtf. {poet.) 

2562 !, SiiUTEtr. Cambini*s C^r/r;/r. 20 b, The walle of 

Esmilfa, that was buylded vpon the straitc called Isthmos. 
2568 Hacket tr. 'Ihevet's Hero found World Ixx. 113 
Daryen, a straight of lande [Fr. detroit de terre], so 
nj^cd of the Riuer of Dary’cn, <2 2586 Sidney Arcadia i. 
xii. (2912) 74 Afterward he passed.. to the Corinthians, 
prowde of their two Seas, to leame whether by the streight 
of that Isthmus, it was possible to know of his [Diaphantus’J 
passage. 2602 Holland Pliny iv. vii. 1 . 75 At the streights 
of Isthmus [ab Jstkmi artgusUis] begioneth Hellas, 2632 
Litiicow Trav. vi, 297 Diuers have aitempted to digge 
through this strait to midee both Seas mcete for a nearer 
passage to India. 2777 Robertson Hist. Amer. ii. (1851) I. 
156 He supposed this strait or isthmus to be situated near 
the gulf 0! Darien. 2842 'Jennyson Morie tC Arthur 10 A 
chapel . . That stood on a dark strait of barren land. On one 
side lay the Ocean, and on one Lay a great water, 

6 . A narrow part (of a river) ; pi. ‘ narrows 
Now rare or Obs. 

? 1427-9 Rolls of Parll. IV. 364/2 Many diverses straites 
and daungers been in the entryng into the river of Humbre 
out of the See, 2568 Hackct tr. Thevet's New found 
World XXV, 40 b, The straight of our riuer being aSout a 
gunne sholte brode. 26x0 Holland Camden's Brit, (1637) 
199 'Ibat little river I.id, here at the bridge, gathered into a 
streight, and pent in between rocks, runneth down amainc. 
1663 Manley Grotius' Lcru^C. Wars 481 Coming to the 
River.. whose long and narrow Streights & Fords were 
very troublesome to passe. 2836 W. Irvtnc Astoria II, 289 
Tlie long and terrific strait of the river set all further pro- 
gress at defiance. 

i* 7. A narrow lane, alley, or passage. Obs. 

26x4 E. JossoN Barth, F, IL vi, L^ke into any Angle o’ 
the towne (the Streights or the Bermuda's) where the quar- 
relling lesson is read, a 1637 — Underwoods, EP. to tack’ 
vitle 82 These fneti,.tume Pyrats here at Lancf, Ha* their 
Bermudas and their streights i* th’ Strand. 2622 J. 'J aylor 
(Water P.) Waier-Connorant D 2 b, And passing through 
a narrow obscure strait, I'be thieving knaue the purse he 
nimbly nims. 2722 (see Pass 2/'.^ 3!.]. 

8. The narrow part (of anything tubular); a 
narrow passage in the body. 

2558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer, (2568) 105 By that mcanes it 
maye stoppe the strayte of the funnell. 2567 Maplet Cr. 
Forest 40 Dictamus is an Herbe. .very wondcrfall in losen- 
ing & vnbinding the straights cf thebodic, 1832 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat, 219 This strait,, is rircumscribed anteriorly 
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by the symphi’sis of the pubes, on the sides by the mini. 
2881 Trans, Cfbstetr, See, Lend, XXII. 41 The vaginal stric- 
ture necessitating the performance of the operation through 
a narrow unyielding strait. 2890 G. M. Gould Nnv Med, 
Dict.^.v. Pelvis, Straits of Pehis, superior and inferior, 
the planes of the inlet and outlet. 

+ 9 . pi. Cloth of single width, as opposed to 
BnoADOLOTH. (Cf. A. 4 b.) Obs. 

Rolls cf Parli. IV. 36i/x Fyn Streites of Essex for 
xxtms.a pece, commen Strctles xvis. Act 1 Rick. Ill, 
c, 8 All maner Clothes called Straj'tes to..contc/gne..ia 
brede a yerde w* yn the listes. 2545 Rates Custom Ho. d iij, 
VI Strayghtes for a clothe. 2553 Act 7 Edw. VI, c. 9 An 
Acte for the true makinge of white playne streightes and 
piTinedwhitestrcightesinDevonandComwall. 25.. Ckrisfs 
Kirk 13 in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Club) 283 Thair schone 
wes of the straitis. 1706 Phillii-s (ed. Straights 

or Streights, a sort of narrow Kersey, or woollen Qoth. 

10. A tile about half the usual breadth used at 
the gable ends of a tiled roof. 

1703 T, N. Cit^> C, Purchaser 257 Strait, A Term us’d 
by Bricklayers, it is half, (or more, or less than half) a Tile 
in breadth, and the whole length. They are commonly us’d 
at the Gable-ends.. to cause the Tiles to break Joint 1887 
Diet. Archit. (Arcbit Publ. Soc) s. v. Straight. 

11. attrih. and Comb, as in sense ‘ of or pertaining 
to the Straits (of Gibraltar) also ‘ suitable for 
ships bound thither’; Straits-bom a., bom in 
the Straits Settlements; Straitsman («) a ship 
suitable for the Straits; (^) Australian (see quot. 
1S46). 

x686 in T. Hlale] Ace. Kevj levvent. (1692) 69 Which upon 
due enquiry wall appear to be very little more than a good 
Streights sheathing, and not above half so much as an East- 
India sheathing. 2693 Luttrell Brief Ret. 111 . 7 The 
Streights fleet and their convoy. Ibid. 10 The Dutch 
Streights and West India fleets are arrivetL 2799 Hull 
Advertiser 13 July e/x The good brigantine Lady Bruce., 
would make an excellent coaster or strelghtsman. 2846 J. 
Stokes Diseov. in Australia II. xiiL 449 Straitsmen is the 
name by which those who inhabit the eastern and western 
entrance of Bass Strait arc knon-n. 2907 Q. Res’. July 2S0 
The Straits-born Chinaman. 

C. adv. 

1, Tightly. Obs. exc. dia/. 

c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 297 Nos sumus cuasi serpentes 
ierre corpora adherent es...'^ a bed alsc pe neddre, hie 
smu;? street bi k® eorSe. C2374 Chaucer Trovltis iv. 2689 
After that h«i longe complelned badde And one l-klste & 
streite in Armes foldeThat l>e daygan rue. 52375 Leg, 
Saints xxxut. (jSforge) s88 pat (rat schupe to duel stil, 
stratstekine set pe^ettis til, Chaucer Prol, 457 Hir 

faosen weren of fyn scarlet reed Ful streite j-tcyd. CX400 
Destr, Trov 381s By the Regions of Rene rode pai ferre, 
Streit by the siremj’s of the stitbe londys. c 2420 ? Lydg. 
Assembly of Gods 539 Sodeynly..constTeynyd .. Was the 
ground to dose hys superfycidl faceSostraytethattoscape 
^lus had no space, e 2450 Mirk's Festial 9 pay bonden 
h>'m to pe crosse..so hand and stm^te. pat pe blod wrast 
apon yche a knot. 15*3-34 Fitzherb. § 56 To be lose- 
skinned, that it stycke not harde nor streyte to his rybltes. 
*534 More Dial. Comf agst, Trib. iii. xxvit. (2553) V >nj b, 
The scomeful crowne of sharpe thomes beaten doune vpon 
hys hol)^ head so strayte and so depe, that on euerye parte 
hys blessed bloude issued out. 2562 Hoby tr, Castiglione's 
Courtier u. (igoo'i 197 'llte two.Jayed hande upon Cesar 
with me and helde him streict. 1596 DALKVurLE tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. II. 7 So strate vses the knot of vertue to be knutt 
betueinegud men. 1602 B, Jon'soh Pcetasterin. iv. Sirrah, 
boy, brace your drumme a Hule stralghter. 2684 R. Waller 
Nat. Exper. 38 Close then the folds of the Bladder, and 
bind it very strait round the Xeck. 18S4-6 Chester GIcss., 
Stret, tightly. * Tee it stret,* tie it tightly. 

fb. With close bonds of fealty, friendship, 
servitude, etc. Obs. 

237s Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvil, {Vtfteencius) 402 For po he 
brynt wes in pe f^TC, ..stratar to god wes he bundine, CX400 
Beryn 3643 (Jeffrey with bis wisdom held hem hard^ Sc 
streyte. 2590 Spenser F. Q, u xii. xS For by the faith, 
which I to armes bane plight, I boundca am strelgh: after 
this emprize. 259* Nashe P. Penilesse 37 God, who raineth 
him [sc. the devil] so straight, that except he let him loose he 
can doo nothing, xfjx A. DIarvell Rek. Transp. t. 28 
Some that meddle in it do it chiefly in order to fetter men 
straiter under the formal bondage of fictitious Discipline. 

•p 2, Close ; with narrow opening. Obs. 

C2440 Pallad. on Hush. i. 134 And kitte hem streit fL. 
sirictius\ aftir thi good vjmdage, And, grapis fewe yhad, 
let kitte hem large [L. latius\. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. i. 
viL 30 And still the ofier we loose [the offere], the straiter 
the doore opens, and the lesse is offer’d. 

f3. In a crowded condition; with insufficient 
room. Obs. 

CX450 Loveuch Grail xlviii. 21 For so streite here, sire, 
we Sitte,..In distresse And In Mai Ese. 2551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utopia ii. v. (1893) 159 To ihintent the sycke.. 
shuld not lye to ihronge or strayte. 

1 4, In strait or careful keeping, securely ; m close ; 
confinement or strict custody. Obs. 

C2330 R- Brunne CArwrt, (Rolls) 26312 Haue Pys y 
pen herte fal streit. How pey haue don vs many deseit. | 
C23BS Chaucer L.G. W, 723 For in that cuntre Maydenys 1 
been 1 -kept for gelosye Ful streyte Ij’St they dedyn sum 

folye. C2386 — .If^rcA.Sr. 885 Thogh they [Piramosand 

Tesbee] were kept ful longe streite oueral They been ac- 
corded rownynge ihurgh a wal. CX400 Destr. Troy 615, * 
heleyou..Ttie flese for to fecche, Md ferke it a^Tiy; And 
wthstond all the stoure pat it strait ycmj’s. 2462 Poston 
Lett. II, 52 The Due of Somerset, (and others]. .are comen 
into Normandy out of Scotland, and as yette they stand 
strete under arest. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vtu. xxxv. 3*7 
He look la "beale Isoud home with hjTn.and kepte her 
strayte that by no meane neuer she m^ht \ixte nor sende 
vnto Trystram nor he vntoher. 2568 Grafton Ckren. II. 
376 He did emprisoa ihem..coniraaundyng the Jaylours to 


kepe them streyt in Irons. 2621 Bible i Mate. xiiL 49 They 
also of the towre in lerusalem were kept so .strait, that they 
could neither come foortb, nor goe into the countrey. 

5. Seveiely, oppressively; so as to cause hard- 
ship. Now rare. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24849 Strangli strait pan war pat stadd. 
1303 R. Bbunne Handl. Sytwe 3824 He durst come cute on 
no party Of alle pc twelue monl^..So tvas be beseged 
streyte, 23.. E. I£. Allit. P. B. 82 o pus pay problca & 
prong & prw'e vmbe his crez, & dhtresed him wonder strayt. 
1390 Gower Conf. l.rr^ Hts fader grete werreshndde w/tb 
Rome, whiche he streite ladde. CX440 Generydes 2462 
Geneiydes,.hym (a prisoner] delyueryd onto Anasore, A 
genlilf knyght keping the prison ther, To kepe hyra hard 
and strafe in his olfice. 2460 W. Paston in P. Lett. 1 , 516 
He saythe it schuld go streytbe with zow wytheowtxowr 
witne.sse were rythe sofyeyent. 2568 Grafton Ckron. II. 
20 l*hey were, .compelled to cate all klnde of Vennine, . .so 
harde and streit they were kept by the warre. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. tv. vitt, Danger drawing ever nigher, difficulty 
pressing ever straiter. 

t 6. With strictness of conduct or rule. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 2^ Of these lovers that loven strejle, 
c 5400 Afol.Loll. 36 pci kepe more speclaly pe pings, & pe 
biddin"is eniojmid of men, & streytar pan biddingis & pingis 
enioynid of God. c x^oo Rule St. Besui tProse) ii. 6 pa pat 
ere froward and redes, Lede palm pe straiter. 0x450 
grave Life Si. Gilbert xxii. 95 pci desired pat he .schidd 
sumwhat tempir pe gret hardnesse of religion and suffir hem 
not to be kept so streuh as pci werbe-for. 2535 (jovERo.u.E 
Ps. cxviii. 128 Therfore bolde I straight all thy commaunde- 
mentes, and all false wayes I vttcrly abhorre. 

t b. With rigorous exactness ; with strict cor- 
rectness ; e.xactly, precisely. Obs. 

1338 IL Brunne Cnron. (1725) 84 Tuenty 5ere had he pe 
land & nien moneth streite. Ibid. 239 Henry dred disceite, 
He wild, that his conant were holden stable & streite. c 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxxv. {fhaddxits) 80 Fore quhais [saulis] pu 
mon rcknynge ^e!d,[as]straieas forplne. a 1450 MvTtc /’ar. 
Pr. 1^24 SVheiherJjyN (the sin) be gret orsmal. Open or hud, 
wyte pow al. ..Byd hym telle euen strait. 2590 H. Smith 
Magistr. Script. 2 And though they iudge here, yet ihey 
shall be mdg«d hereafter, and giue acrountof their steward- 
ship how they haue gouemed, as stxatte as their subiectes 
how they haue obeyed. 

7, Gnispingly, stingily. Obs. exc. dial. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 236 The more he hath of worldis 
good, l*he more he wotde it kepe streyte. 2853 W. Watson 
Poems x6 (E-D.D.) They grip their gear saestret They live 
an’ die in their ain debt. 

8. Comb, with pa. pples., as strait-besieged, 
-hracedf •embraced, •tied. Also Steait-laced c. 

2648 J. Beaumont Psyche ix. xviii. When sly Danger near 
Our •straU-besieged Soul or Body draws. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess Prol. 36 O miracle of women, . , O noble heart who, 
being strait-besieged By this wild king to force her to his 
wish, Nor bent, nor broke. 26*7 Drayton Agincourt exc. 
20 The dreadful! bellowing of whose *strait.brac’d Drumes, 
To the French sounded like the dreadful! doome. 2648 J. 
Beaumont FfyrA;ri.chaiv, Those arms that courteous Vine 
About her *stralt-embraced Elm doth throw. ^ e 2520 Skeu 
TON Magnyf 852 Beyonde Measure My sleueis wyde, Al of 
Pleasure My hose *strayte tyde. 

•p Strait, V, Obs, Forms ; see the adj. [f, 
Stkait a.'\ 

1, tratis. ?To brace up to effort. 

[Perh. a different word : c£ ON. streiia-sk to stniggle.) 
2340-70 Alex, ft Dind. 756 Snmme (of your idob] 50a 
strenkl^en to striue & straiten ^our minde, & somme eggeo 
in ese to eten and to drinke. 

2, As rendering of Vulg. coartare, artare, lit, to 
press together, contract. 

<2x340 Ha.Mpole Psalter iLxjdv. 6 And aungel of lord 
straitand (Vulg. eoartans'l paim. 138* Wyclif xviii. 7 
liie goingls of bis vertue muI be sireitid (Vulg. artabun- 
iur\. — foelii. 8 Eche shal not stre^Tc (VuJg. nan coaria- 
bit] his brother, eche sbuln go in bis path. 

3, To narrow (e-g. the course of a river, a street). 

1421 Coventry Leet Bk. 32 That pe Ryucr and the brokes 

allso the Red-dychc be enlargid..pe wicbe, beencroeb- 
ment of dwellers of both sydes, be str3;^cd and narrowid, fi: 
with filthe, dong and stonys the w'atur stoppyd of his cours. 
2520 Sel. Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) II. 69 (He) 
made. .many wharffes statbes & keycs..Wherby the seide 
porteis greatly streyt ed and hurled, .and shippes ..applyeog 
the same forstraytnes tberof ofiymes in greate Jeopardie. 
1530 Palscr. 738/1 It is to wyde, you music slrayght iL 
2606 Court Rolls 274/26 Wickhcun (Essex) VievJ 23 Sept. 
(P.R- 0 .), Henry Findi hath straited the \r^y in Mosepett 
Lane to the great annoj'ancc of the King’s people. 26x0 
Holland Camden's Grit. i. i The sea is so strelted, that 


some thinkc the land there was pierced ihorow, and reived 
the seas into it. 26x5 Mantvood's Ltnoes Forest xxili. | 7. 
228 If any man haue stopped or strayted any Cburch-way, 
Mill-way, or other waves. .you shall do us to w-cet ihcreo/. 

H. intr. To become narrowed, to narrow, 

a 2552 Leland Ittn- (1910) V. 52 Dargwent..casteth owt 
an arme of his abundant water that maketb a pcole, ..and 
afterward strayteth, and at the last cummetb >^10 Dargwent, 
and so maketh an isle. 

4. To shot up in or force into a narrow space. 

CZ420 ?Lydc. Assembly of Gods 1633 habeas Eolas. beyng 
at hys large, Streytyd hym sylf thorow bis owne lewJenesse. 
*534 More Treat. PassiouVl^. 1347/2 The tyme shall come 
whan. .the churthe by pcrsecucion (.shal be) so strayghted 
into so narow a corner, chat.. It shall seeme that there shall 
bee than no chiysten ojuntreyes left at all. 2572 (^ximon 
Hist. Irel. vii. (1633) 23 All sorts brake truce and amity with 
the Gj-ants, and sirailrf them up so, that from all comers of 
the tand, they must ncedes assemble into one field. ss 79 
Fenton GuicHard vxn. 442 At thebe^nningour to^e 
strajTed. *579-80 North Plutarch, Crassus (1595) /** 

..slraigbled the battell of hisfooicmen [Amyot estrotssitla 
Batailte de ses gens de pied]. ex6ix CuAruAS I/iaa xiv. sz> 
Which. .yet suffisd, to hide them, though their xnm '»ee 
something streight^ £Gr- ortipwro Si Aoot). 1622 J . Davies 


STEAITEN. 


(Herel.) jJ/aK’f .yofrrX (Grosart) 83/2 My Body’s bnt ths 
Prison of my boule ; which straits her more, tlie more that 
Prxsonsfree. 2642 BESxF’rtn/r. F/tr. (Surtee«.) si Yourbest 
xvay will bee to howse them all night, viz. to lye them in 
some ho%vse or barne wheare they may not bee straited for 
roome. 

5. a, ? To do violence to, to mar. 

2390 Gower Conf. II, 341 Bot for he w'olde be nomore 
Among the wommen so coveited. The beaute of his face 
streited He hath. 

b. To press hardly upon. 

2460 Gmgrave Ckron. (Rolls) 300 Ther took he a preest of 
the secte, and othir servauntis of his, whom the lord Beree- 
veni strcyied so. that thei told wher Oldcastelle was hid. 
2594 m Higkt. Papers (S.H.S.) 1 . 1£6 My Lord Argyll had 
straitit him verie sore about a band quhilk he Imd with 
Huntly, 1614 Gorges Lucan x. Argt., Cassar. .By ship to 
Pharos takes bis flight. Where beingstraigMed byhlsioes, 
From thence by swimming safely goes. 

C. To bring into straits, snliject to hardship. 
25^9-80 North Plutarch, Sertorius (1595) 633 Haning 
straighted his enemies with scarcitie of vict nafe, 2633 
Orkney IVitck Trial in Abbotsford Club Misc. 152 Scho and 
hir bail! fammillie was straitit with drouth for the space off 
xr dayis ore ane mounth. £2640 Mure Ps. cx’ii. 28 While 
straited thus in these extreams Wnto the Lord they cry, 
2654 ViLVAiN Enckir. Epigr. v. xii. 95 Exier.. Hath with 
ten sieges grievously bin streited. 

d. In passive, To be hard pnt to it, to be at a 
loss, to be nonpinssed, 

x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 365 If your Lasse Interpre- 
tation should abuse, and call this Your lacke of lone, or 
bounty, you were straited For a reply. 1624 T. White Re/l. 
Fisher 357 We are not so straighted for words. 1646 R, 
Bailue a nabaptism (1647) 37 When in their debates a^nst 
the baptism of Infants they are straited with consequences 
from the circumcision of infants. 2647 Trapp Lovwi. Rev. 
yvii. 28 The Rhemists are so strait^ that they know not 
which way to turn them, 

6 . To tighten (a knot). 

et 2542 Wyatt in TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 66 And if I did, the 
lot, That first did me enchayne ; May neuer slake the knot, 
But slrayght it to my payne. 

7. To confine, restrict to a person, time, etc, ; to 
confine within limits. 


1581 J. Bell Heidden's Answ. Osor. 102 b, Hb doctrine 
beingnotstraigbted within thehotmdesofNature. /A-iisgg 
Yet ought not thb power be so narrowly streighted cither to 
one Bysbop oDely,.as though there were none other Re- 
mission of Sinnes. 

b. To restrict in choice. Const between, betwixt 
(alternatives, options), 

*^^ Wariston Diary (S.H.S.) 210 Being strmted by God 
(os i riiought) betuixt three unsupportabTe btirdens, *637 
Gillespie £y£k Fob. Cerent. il ix. 52 He b greatly mbtaken, 
whiles be tbinkes that a man can m so straited betwixt two 
scandalls, that be cannot choose but give the one of them. 
2642 D. Rogers Naanian soStraigbted betweene the choice 
of either famine, warre, or pestilence. 

c. To restrict in freedom of action. 

2533 More A/ol. 249 Yetare they streyghted by the playne 
law that they may not so do at the seconde, whan the man 
is relapsed. 2623 Heywood Silver Age ni. i, June. Nor 
powers of heaven shall straight me till the deaths Of yon 
adultress and her mecbal brats, a 2627 Bayne Leet. (1634) 
272 God in none of these (things] b straited. 2642 D. Roce» 
Naanian 249 Selfe hath hidebound tbee and straited thee in 
thine owne bowells. 

8. To keep ill snpplfed, to stint, 

25x3 Sir £. Howard In Ellb Orig. Lett. Ser. in. I. 240 , 1 
have geven such ordre in dbpendyng of our vitalll that ther 
was never Army .«o straited, cat by one drj*nkj’ng in a day, 
wich I know well hath bynagrete sparyng. 2564 Harding 
Answ. Jewel xviL 265 Hcrem I am more encombred with 
store, then straighted with lacke, x6oi_ Holland /’/m^' 
xvm. xxi. I. 581 And surely, I doe find thb rule of bb most 
true, . .in case a man have land ynough for to let hb grounds 
. .rest every second yeare. But how if a man b streighted 
that way, and hath no such reach and circuit lying to hb 
Jiving? 1607 Bp, Hall ArtDiv. Medit. iv. Wk^ (1625) 207 
God hath not straited vs for matter, hauing giuen vs the 
scope of the whole world. 2669 W. Montagu m Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hbu MSS. Comm.) L 456 We are so straighted here 
in our charities, as we can fumbh as yet but two hundred 
pistoles towards all the Church charities. 

0. To reduce the dmation or period of. 

*S7* T, Bannester Let. to Cecil 29 Mar. (P-R.O.) They 
yvcutfiom j*t,and streyghted owryereJyePene^'on or Allow- 
ance to iij yeres. 2581 y.'g'£.\s.Ha{idotCsAnsw.Osor.^‘Q3\>, 
Whereas Gregory the ii. reduced the jubilee to the 33. 
yeare. .Faule 2. and Sixtus the 4... streighted the Jubilee 
to the 25, yeare, in the yeare 1475. 

10. To limit in amount or degree; also, to im- 


pute limitation to. 

2533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. 2221/2, 1 - .sayed .. 
that Frith wras but a foole so to straite and to limiie the 
power of almightye god. 2596 Babiscton Profit. Exp. 185 
Now in the time of hb Gospell hb goodnes is not ^sircytw 
ordrminbhed. 2647 H. More C^-SV^w/n. m- iv.xli. 

So that the durance of the Deity We roust contract, or strait 
hb full Benignitj'. 

Hence + Strai'ted ppl. a. - . - 

1581 A. Hau. Iliad Ml}. 135 nit 

strajned lane [artiFtnrta fy where club he 

wedd. 364. 

light. .did so unbind His straited spnghts, that ietc.> 
Strait, obs. form of STEAioar. 

Straiten (strS-t'n), v. Forms : 6 Btrerebten, 
streyten, 6-7 atreiten, 6-S atreleh^.- 6-9 
Btraiehten, 7 afraiefon, strayten, 7- atralten. 
rf. Strait a. + -ek 

1 . Irons. To render strait or narrow ; to narrow, 
contract (an opening, a passage, road, stream, etc.). 


Now somewhat rare. 



STEAITBN. 

1352 Huloet, Streyghten or make narrow, 1603 
Stow Surv, 84 The number of. .carts and coalches, more 
then hath beene accustomed, the strceies and lanes being 
streighlned, must needes be daungerous. 1604 E. G[rim» 
stone] Xr^ AcosieCs Hist, Indies ni.xviii. i76Thenver being 
there straightened, and forced betwixt two high siecpe 
rockes: the water fades directly do wne. xtz^Q.ovx.On Litt, 

3 An ancient grant.. that a way leading to their common 
should not be strelghtened. x66o Boyle JVew iixf'er, Phys, ! 
Mech, xxiii. (1682) 92 Into the latter [the Philosophical ! 
®SSl put a.. rod of solid glass to straiten the Cavity of \ 
the neck by almost filling it up. 1683 Salmon Doron med, j 
I. 322 ['l*his] straitens the Pores and Passages of the Kody. 
1695 in Hertford Sessions Rolls (1905)^ I. 420 [Enclosing 
■ part of a highway] by which means iliesaid highway is much 
straightened. 1712 J. JAmes Ir. Le Blond's Gardening 
Trees on the Sides, coming to. .grow thicker, will in 'lime 
. .streighten a Walk very considerably. 27x3 Dfsacuuf.rs 
Fires lnt/>r, 51 Ihe Funnel .shou*d have several divisions 
to cut the Wind. Some have indeed streighten'd this Pas* 
sage, c 1804 Jane Austen Watsons in Leigh Mem. (1871) 
321 In passing through the latter, where the passage was 
straitened by tables, Airs. Edwards and her party were for 
a few moments hemmed in. xSii-y GoooStttdy Med, (1829) 
III. 14 'J’he throat is rough and straightened fromthesccond 
day of the eruption. 1895 Vktme Tnles Scr. i. 62 

The tow-path .was straitened.. ton lheonesideofit^\'aslhe 
water, and on the other side of it grew his corn. ^ ' 

transf. 1638 Ford Fancies iv. i. 49 We shall flourish. 
Feed high henceforth, man, and no more be streightend 
Within the limits of an emptie patience. 

f b. To close the ranks of (an army). Ohs, 

2590 Sir j, S.VVTHE Disc, Wea/ons 3 b, 'I'hat a squadron of 
armed men. .being readie to encounter witli another squad- 
ron,., ought to streighten and close themselueshy fruntand 
flanckes. a 2609 Sir F. Vere Comm, (2657) 95 The w.iter 
now grew very high, so as both we and they were forced to 
streighten our front. 

t c. To siraiUn on^s hand : to become nig- 
gardly. Ohs. 

2622 l\KEEE\x,AlemadsGnzmanidAl/,\. 251 Myfriends 
..had already cast mee off, streightning more and more their 
hand towards mee. 

t d. Phrase, To straiten (a person’s) quarters* 
(Cf. sense 4 b.) Obs, 

264^ Clarendon //A/. 237 The winning of Cicctcr 

..which, being upon the edge of Wiltshire, llarkshirc, and 
Oxfordshire, shrewdly straitened the King’s quarters. 2742 
Middleton Cicero II. x. 395 DIstrc.^ing him bystraitening 
his quarters. 2782 Gibdon Decl, ff F. xxx. (1787] III. 150 
The llarbarian was gradually invested, on cvep’side, by the ' 
troops of the West..; his quarters were straightened; his 
convoys were intercepted. 

2. intr. To become narrow, to narrow. 

2602 Hol^nd Pliny v. xxxii. 1. 114 Being past this gulfe, 
the seabeginneth to streighten again, and the land to meet 
neere together. 26x3 G. Sanovs Trav. it. x 17 This arme of ' 
the Nile is as broad at Rosetta as Thames about Tilbur>*, 
streightning by little and little. 2731 T. Gordon Tacilns* 
Agricola II. 360 But a tract of territory huge and unmeasur- 
able stretches forward to the uttermost shore, and straight- 
nine by degrees, terminates like a wedge. 2823 J. ' 1 ’hacmer 
Milit. yrnl, Amer, Rev. 96 We behold Lake Champlain 
widening and straitening as banks and clifes project into its 
channel. X853G. J. Cayley* Las Al/orjas II. 28 The vallcj' 

. .shortly after this began to straiten, till it came at last to so 
narrow a gorge, .that [etc.]. 

f3. tram. To tighten (a knot, cord, bonds). Obs, 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II, xvi. 28 You have mucli 
streigbtned that knot of love which hath bin long tied be- 
tween us. 2659 Milton Treat, Civ. Power 58 As well m.iy 
he loos'n that which God hath strait’nd, or slrail'n that ' 
which God hath loos’nd, as [etc.]. 2742 ‘T. Betterton' j 
Hist. Engl, Stage v. C6 Shewing the Teeth, and straitening j 
the Lips on them, shews 1 ndignaiion and Anger. 2742 Pore 
Dune. IV. 29 Morality.. Gasps, as they straiten at each end 
the cord. 

i*b. To render more strict or rigorous. Obs, 

2732 H. Walpole Let, to Mann i May, On this his con- 
finement was straitened.^ 2753 Richardson Grandison (1781) 
III. 46 Her Alother’s wickedness giving occasion the more 
to streighten her education. 

4. To confine in or force into a narrow space; to 
hem in closely- Also with in. Now rare, 

2370-6 Lambardf. Renty<^ Vortimer..so strcighl- 
ned the Saxons in this lie.., that for a colour they sent 
Vortiger to treate with him of peace. ? 2605 Drayton Poems 
Lyr. 4 Past,, Man in Moone H t, Wherin you might view 
A sea that somwhat straytned the land, Two furious 
tydes raise their ambitious hand One gainst the other. 2622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. xi. 216 They seemed., 
to be Ukevnto straw, which. .if you re<traine and straiten it, 
..it will shoot it selfeout. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 135 Waters, 
when they beat vpon the Shore, or are straitned (as in the 
falls of Bridges ;)..giue a Roaring Noise. 1637-3810 Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (i836) 1. 119 V* wind could not there be 
slraightned by Clare Hall, wch scarce reacheth to y* fourth 
part of y' height. 1648 Gage West Ind. 223 The chiefest 
mountains which straighten in this City and valley are two. 
2652 '^EOEht.xSelden's MareCl.XTi An In-land Sea, which 
in som places bceing strelghtned with Land on every side, 
exceed's not the breadth even of a River. 2667 Milton 
P, L, I. 776 So thick the aerie crowd Swarm’d and were 
straitn’d. xti^Contempl.St.Manw.vX. (1699)2961^6 B^ies 
of the Damned, .shall be so straitned and crowded together 
in that Infernal Dungeon. 2698 Norris Pract. Dise,\V. 33 
The Heavenly Plant is too much streigbtned and bound up 
to thrive, and cannot shoot forth its Branches very far. 
1862 Stanley Jew, Ch. (1877) I. xvi. 3x1 The small tribe of 
Dan, already straitened between the mountains and the sea. 
b. said of a hostile army. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turkes (1621) 944 Who. .with alt speed 
compassed in his enemies, and straightning them on both 
sides, tooke some of them alive,. .and [etc.]. 2667 Milton 
P, X. IX. 323 If this be our condition, thus to dwell In nar- 
row circuit stralt’nd by a Foe. 2849-50 Au^N Hist. Europe 
bv. ^5 47. VIII. ^09 Finding himself daily more closely 
straiten^ by the insurgents [he] was obliged to retire. 
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6. To narrow or restrict the freedom, power, or 
privileges of (a person), arch. 

<22586 Sidney Arcadia i, iv. (19x2) 25 Their (sc, your 
daughters'] education by your fatherly care, hath beene 
hetberto such, as hath beene most fit torestraineall euill:.. 
not grceui.ig them for want of wcl-ruled libertie. Now to fall 
to a sodain straightning them^ what can it doo but argue sns- 
pition? xfixz Biule Jl/icah ii. 7 Is the Spirit of the Lord 
straitned [marg. or, shortened]? 26x9 Sanderson Serm, Ad 
Clerwnx. (1632) 24 'I'he liberty of a Christian.. is then in- 
fringed, when the Conscience h bound and strelined, by im- 
posing vpon it an opinion of doctrinal! Necessity. <12653 
Binning SinnePs^ Sanct, xiv. Wks. (1735) 233 Was it tlie 
Satisfaction of hts Justice that straitned him, and put a 
Nccessityof this upon him? 1702 SirD. "mmiE Diary Pari, 
Scot, (Bannatyne Club) 52 What was moved seemed to him 
to straiten the King.. .So this was let fall. 2858 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Sited, Christ. io3 Our spirit, .issostrailenra by the 
bands of sin. .that there is no freedom. 

+ b. To deprive partially, abridge of (a posses- 
sion or privilege). Obs, 

2523 Fitzherb. .S'wnL 8 b, And also the lordes haue en- 
closed a great parte of their waste groundes and streytened 
their tenauntes of their cominyns therin. 1622 Elsinc De* 
bates Ho. Lords (Csand^w) 114 The pelicioner to be called in 
and herde. Vf he fyndc htmselfe slrcightcned of his proofes 
for not betnge herde, then to gyve him longer d.iyc. 2647 
Howcll Lett, (1650) III, XV. 27 The King i< streightned of 
that liberty he formerly had in the Isle of Wight. 

+ c. '1*0 restrict front doing something. Obs. 

1622 Relat, Engl. Plant, Plymouth* New Eng, 65 Some 
who out of doubt m tendemesse of conscience^ . . are straitned 
and doe straiten others, from going to forraine plantations. 
To bind stringently. Obs. 

1652 Howell GirafJTs Rev. Nafles 11. 129 While thus in 
the Countrey there was a course taken to straiten thcpcople 
to the Obedience of bis Majesty, there was no time lost in 
Naples. 

6. To narrow or restrict in range, scope, or 
amount. 

2645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 2) 46 Because else the grace 
of God to his people is now. .lessened and straitned more 
then before. 2650 Jeil Taylor //<?6' hiving iv. | 7 (1676) 
2T7 Let not young beginners in Religion.. straiten their 
liberty ly vows of long continuance. 1653 H. More Antid, 
Aih, 11. IX. (1712) 67 The reason why Birds arc Oviparous., 
but do not bring forth their youngalive, Is.. that neither the 
Birds of prey, the Serpent nor the Fowler, should streighten 
their generations loo much. 2708 Addison Pres. St. 
War 8 We may only add, that the same Causes which 
streighten the British Commerce, will naturally enlarge 
the French. T. Robinson Vindie, Mesaick Sysi. 79 
The Divine Providence.. so streighiens their Increase, that 
they ['i'igers] may not be too ofiensive and destructive, 
either of Man or P>east. 2778 Hartley Swedenborg s 
H eaven 4 Hell (1851) Pref. p. xlvlii, God forbid that we 
should go about to straiten that mercy towards others 
(though even devils), to which the very best of us stand 
indebted. 2781 Cowrer Retirem. 234 As woodbine weds 
the pbnt within her reach, ..But does a mischief while she 
lends a grace, Strait ’ning its growth by such a strict em- 
brace. 1802 & Turner Hist, Anglo^Sax, iv. v. (1B07) 1. 
276 A vigilant armed peasantry.. secured the property of 
the country, and straitened the supplies of the invader. 

; 2855 MilmaH Z.n/.C/<m/. ix.ii.(i864) V, 212 They declared 
I that they had no design to straiten the rights of the Holy 
; Sec. Kinglakk Crimea I. 34 The conquest of the 

j shores of the Bo'^phorus .. w'ould straiten the range of 
1 England's authority in the world. 2868 Rogers Pol. Econ, 

I XV. (1876) 2X2 It is supposed, and generally with xeason, .. 

I that profits must fall, and so business must be straitened. 

, 2872 hloRLEY Carlyle in Crit.Mise. Ser. i. (1878) 263 It is 
! a question of temperament how violently either of them 
straitens and distorts the normal faculties of vision. 

7. To reduce to straits ; to subject to privation, 
hardship, or distress. Often said of besiegers, 
sometimes with mixture of sense 4 b, 

26x2 Bible yrr. xix. 9 The siege and straitnesse, where- 
with their enemies.. shall straiten them. 1645 in Vemey 
Mem. (1934) 1. 400 Chester is certainly very much .straitened, 
and if not suddenly .relieved doubtless will be lost. 2665 
Manley Grotius' L ozv.C, IParssz-; After he had encamped 
in all the Parts adjacent to Braxcls^ endeavouring to straiten 
the Citv, by wasting and consuming all ihc Fruits of the 
Ground xj^ HusiE Hist. Eng. Ho, Tudor* Edw. VI* xL 
1.323 De ‘l*nermes..took the fortress of Broughty, and. . 
straitened the English at Haddington. x'jjBPhil.Stirv. S. 
Jrel, 324 With a threat to streighten them if they refused to 
comply. 1838 Prescott Ferd. «V Is. 11. xi. Ill, 201 The 
vicero>'.. endeavoured to straiten the garrison there bj’ 
desolating the surrounding country, 2867TROLLOPEC/<ri>/r, 
Barset I. xxxii. 267, 1 am sore straitened, and brought down 
into the very dust by misfortune. 

. fb. In passive^ To be at a loss, to be ‘ hard put 
to it Obs. 

2647 May Hist, Parll. 111. vi. toi The Parliament. .were 
I much slraightned how to proceed in the businesse, with the 
expedition which was required. 

c. To inconvenience by insufficiency of some- 
thing specified (as time, space, supplies of any 
kind). Const, *J* /«, '\of'\viith. Now only 
in passive (somewhat arch.). 

2620 Sanderson Seiyn. Ad Pop, iL (1632) 291 , 1 will not., 
straiten my sclfe of time for the delivery of what I am now 
purposed to 5p«ke. 1634 Sydenham Serm. (1637) 75 T^cy 
are not . .so slraightned with time,, .but they might sequester 
onesolemnebourefortheserviceof the Lord. 2655 Stanley 
Hisf Philos. I. XL (1687) 29/x These young Men, streightn^ 
in lime, undenvent tbe^ Yoke, and drew the Chariot of their 
Mother forty five Stadia. xWr Marvell Carr, Wks. (Gro- 
sart) II. 60 Wc are as much straitned in paper and lime at 
present as we shall be always large in afleaion and service 
to you. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 22 Staires ought to be so long, 
that the Attendants on each side.. may not be streightned 
for roome. 2665 Manley Gretius* Lav}.C, Wars 2x9 ITiat 
by shutting up their Haven, he nught straighten the 'I'owns- j 
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men of Provision, 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv, 218 But 
streighten’d in my Space, I must forsake Thi.s Task • for 
others afterwards to take. 2706 Col. Hec. Pennsylv, 11. 260 
Finding themselves straitned in rime, ..requested [etc.]. 
2761^ Home Hist, Eng. to Hen. Vil (1762) I. ix. 310 lie 
garrison (of VcmeuilJ, being straitened for provisions, were 
obliged to capitulate. 1817 W. H. Havercal in Jane M. 
Crane Rec. Life (1882) 19 The arranging and planning it 
[his Sunday School] has straitened me much for time. 2853 
J, H, Newman Hist, Sk. Ser, 11. 1. i. (1873) 6 If .straitened 
for provisions, they [the Tartars] ate the chargers which 
earned them to battle. 

d. To render short of money. 

Bentley Phal. 457 The Romans being straitned in 
the First Punic War, lower'd their Bra<;s Money Five parts 
in Six. 2712 Addison Spec/. No. 29s p 2 The Education of 
these my Children. .streightens me so much, that fetc.k 
27x9 pE Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe; 508 My Nephew furnishing 
me with, .a Letter of Credit.. that I might not be straiten’d 
whatever might happen. 2796 MME.D’ARnLAYC<Tw;//<2 IV. 
320 It shall value him fifty pound a-year more to his income, 
if I straighten myself never so much. x8i8 Hallam Mid, 
Ages viii. III. (1829) III. pi The king, in short, was more 
straightened than ever. His distresses gave no ^maII advan- 
tage to the commons, 2857 Kingsley Tivo V, Agoxxv* The 
old man thanked God for Ins good .son, and only hoped that 
he was not straitening himself to buy luxuries for n useless 
old fellow, x86o Froude Hist. Eng.wl, 488 The works had 
fallen again into ruin; and Mary, straitened by debt,.. and 
a supposed obligation to make good the losses of the clergy, 
bad found neither means nor leisure to attend to them. 

f8. To hamper, impede in action. Obs. 

xtxrj T, Ridley {title), A view of the civile and ecclesiasti- 
cal law, and wherein the practise of them is streitned, and 
may be relieued within this land. 2662 H. Newcome Diaty 
(Chetham Soc.) 87, 1 preached but was a little streitned by 
a cold. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 53 So Inartificial is Art 
when she is pinched and streitned m her Workmanship. 
<t 2683 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 264 This a Man hath when 
he is not from any Internal Defect, or from any outward 
Consideration sireightened in the Declaration of those 
things. 2726 WoDROw Corr. (1843) 234 But pray do 

not straiten yourself with any tiling I cast in, and please 
d.ish down any thing that is proper for me to help. 

Hence Strai'tsning vbl. sb. and///, a. 
'^Straitening circumstances (obs.) = straitened circum- 
stances. 

2598 Stow Surv, 231 After that is Grubstreete, more then 
bake thereof to the straightning of the streete. 2646 H. P. 
Medit, Seige 230 When a fort or Garrison cannot be gotten 
neither by treatie, nor by strci,;htDmg, the last attempt is 
commonly by storming. <2 2652 J. Smith Sel. Disc, ix. 465 
Separating them from those circumstantiating and straiten- 
ing conditions of lime and place. 2667 Milt cN Z-.VL 70 
Norobvious Hill, Nor slreit’ning Vale, ..nor Stream divides 
'i’hir prrfei ranks. 2692 Locke Cousid. Lower, Interest 2x5 
The Landed Man finds himself aggrieved, by the falling of 
bis Rents, and tbe streightning of his Fortune, 2732 T. 
Bosto.n Crook in Lot (1S05) 27 Providence.. keepi them still 
in straitening cireum'itances. 2^51 in J. J. \tt\\onParishof 
Hawick (1900) 289 In case.. hts Widow should be reduced 
to straitning circumstances. <z 2788 Gilson Serm* xrii. 498 
They ardently long to be removed to that state themselves, 
where the straitening ties of sense, or corporeal relation, 
shall cea.^ to hamper or keep down tbe soul. 2849 Ruskih 
Seven Lamps i. § xt, 2t I’he nice balance between the 
straitening of effort or enthusiasm on the one band, and 
vainly casting it away upon tbe oilier. 

Straitened (sirriT’nd),/^/, a. [f, Stbaiten v, 
+ -ED L] In various senses of the verb. 

1. Contracted, narrowed ; insufficiently spacious. 

2602 [J. Willis] Art Stenogr. A 5, Slenograpme, signifieth 

a slraightned or compendious Writing, 2694 Addison 
Poems* Virg, Georg, iv, 375 Fir^t then a close contracted 
space of ground, With streigbten'd walls and low-built roof 
they found. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qual. (1800) III. 
154 'The king's lion.. traversed the limits of hissiraigntened 
dominions. 2800 Ht. Lek Canterb, T, (cd. 2) III. 253 He 
w'as.,in lodgings raihtr.'‘traitened and incomenlenl. 2822-7 
Good .SYw/y /l/r</. {1829) V. 80 About half an inch within he 
orifice of the urethra, at which part ihe passage feels pecu- 
liarly straitened. 2842 Tennyson Locksley H, 62 Cursed be 
the gold that gilds the straiten'd forehead of the fool 1 x866 
Rogers Agric, Sf Prices I. xxui. 6ox Anticipations of ex- 
cessive demand or of exceedingly straitened supply. 2890 
Bridges Shorter Poems in. vii. We steered Along a strait- 
ened channel flecked with foam. 

tb. Limited in power or range of action. 

a 2665 J. Gcodwin Being filled with the Spirit (1867) 

They that bring up such a report as this upon the Spint, « 
that he is but a finite spirit, a created spirit, a straitened 
spirit, what do they do else but [etc.]. 

c. Contracted in intelligence or sympathy. 

27x2 Waterland .Srr/;/. Wks. 1823 VIII. 374 That we may 
not. .grow straitened and narrow in our affections.^ x86o 
Warter Sea-beard 4 Down IL 400 He has but a limited 
and a straitened mind who [etc.]. 

d. Straitened circumstances •, inadequate means 
of living, poverty. Also strai/ened income* means. 

<*2766 Mrs. F. Sheridan .S'/ (1796) IV. 4 They 
believed she was in straitened circumstances. 2813 Sketches 
0/ Character I.22 There remained but a straightened 

income for the widow. 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, x, 'i'o 
remind her of her straitened and altered circumstances. 1877 
Mrs. Olirhant Yng. Musgrave^ 1. 7 So far as his straitened 
means and limited stables permitted. 

2. Confined in narrow space; having too little 
room ; closely besieged. 

*757 Wilkie Epigoniad vi. 27s -Now, when hostile 
pow’rs With strictest siege invest our strait'ned towVs. 28^ 

S. Dobell Balderx. Poet, Works 2875 II. xi You floors, in 
whose black oak The straitened hamadryad lives and groans. 

3. Drawn tight; tightened. 

. 1665 Drvden ///</,.^//^.v,ii, Fasten the Engines; stretch 
’em at tbeirlenglh, Ancfpull the sireightened Cords with all 
your strength. 27x6 Pope Iliad v. 325 My Horses here de- 
tain, Fix’d to the Chariot by the straiten'd Rein. 274a 
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Young JVV. Th. w. 397 Or holds he furious storms m 
strcighten d reins. And bids fierce whirlwinds wheel his 
rapid car? 

4, Reduced to hardship or privation; having 
straitened means (see 1 d). 

X7x6 Pope/Z/W V. 255, I. .thought the Steeds (your large 
Supplies unknown) Might fail of Forage in the straiten’d 
Town. x883 Bryce Amer. CoTftmw, ciu III, 438 But even 
in the East a good many may come from straitened homes. 
X9XX G. hL Trevelyan Garibaldi <5- Making- cf Italy H. 36 
Sums. .which represented the widow's mite in many strait- 
ened Italian households. 

StraitR, obs. form of Strath. 

+ Strai'tihead. Obs, [f. Strait a, + -head.] 

a. Tightness, constriction, b. Closefistedness. 

a 1400 Stocklu Med, MS, ii. 304 in Anglia XVIII. 3x5 ^if 

eyther lewyd or prest Hawe gret streythed at hys brest, 
Modirworte late hym takyn. CX440 Jacob's ll^elliig AnoJ>cr 
sqivare of J»is wose in couej’tise, is straythed inkepyng ryches. 

t Strai*ting, vbl. sb, Obs, [f. Strait v,+ 
-iNG 1 .] = Stbaitentno vbl, sb. 

i4ax Coventry Leet Bk. 31 Djniers perels had afortyme by 
floodys thurgh stoppyng and strayting of the same Ryvers. 
X472-S Rollsof Parlt.V\.\^(^fx The outrageous enhaunsyng 
and streytyng of Wceres. XS9X Jas. VI Let, 12 June in 
Nevj piscov, Pontif, Pract. Persec. J. C/irAx// (1643)43 Re* 
questing you. .that. .it may please you to let thxm be re- 
lieved of their present straite,. .respecting both their former 
merit,. .and the great slander which could not faile to fall 
out upon their further stnutlng for any such occasion. 

Strait*lace, "V. [Back-formation from Strait- 
laced a.'] tram» and tnlr, (for refl.) To lace 
tightly, confine. Hence Strait-lacing vbL sb» 
and ppl. a. Also Strait-lacar (in quot.^^.). 

i63ff^V. Durham in Ann. Dtibrensia (1877) 10 Then they 
repine at their streight-lacing shore, Prohibiting their pas- 
sage to his dore. x652 Glanvxl Lnx Orient, vi. 69 Is not 
this to slurr hts goodnesse ! and to straight-lace the divine 
beneficence ? 1675 Hannah Woolley Genileto. Com^, 80 
Endeavouring hy strait-lacing to be as slender in the middle 
as the Strand-hlay.pole is tall in its height. 1693 Locke 
Educ. § IX, I have seen so many Instances of Children re- 
ceiving great harm from strait-lacing, x^joo Congreve Way 
oPWorldtv.v, I denounceagainstallstrait-I.Aceing, Squeez- 
ing for a Sh.'ipe, *rill you mold my boy's head like a Sugar- 
loaf. 1776 Sir J. Reynolds Disc, R. Acad.{\‘j‘jZ) 313 
The strait lacing of the English ladies. x8xx Lamd On Trag. 
SItaks, Wks. (1876) 563 How cruelly this operates upon the 
xniad, to have its free conceptions thus cramped and pressed 
down to the measure of a strait-lacing actuality, may be 
judged from [etc.]. xSao T. Mitchell I. p. xxx, 

A course of straight-lacing and cool diet was bringing her 
a little more into compass. 19x3 J, L. Paton y, B, Paion 
xvii, 309 A well-meaning straiilacer. 

Strait-laced (str?*t|ltfi*st). a, [f. Strait adv. 
+ L.aced^//. a .] 

1 1. Wearing stays or bodice tightly laced. Obs. 
x6s6 Morvson S/taks. Europe (1903) 485 The[Irish] wemen 
generally are not straight laced.. and the greatest pan are 
not laced at all. 1650 yb\2Vttz'!t. Anthropotnei.Bsti.i NoMald 
here's handsome thought, unless she can With her short 
Palms her sireight-Iac't body span. 1693 Locke Educ, § ix 
SVe should as certainly have no perfect children born, as we 
have few welbshaped that are strait-laced. 1693 VrvekAcc, 
E. Imiia P. 394 A Plump Lass being in more esteem than 
our Slender and Strait-laced Maidens. 

iransf. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche ix. lii, The strait-Iac'd 
Insect’s slender Brood could ne'r Shrink up themselves into 
a scanter dress. 

b. Of a bodice, etc. : Tightly laced, rare. 

Cf. quot, c 1430, where strait laced is not a compound, but 
two words. 

[c 1430 Lvdc. MItu Poems (Percy Soa) 201 Hire crowpe 
doth the semys shrede, Whan they so streyght lasyd been.] 
x8s5 Macaul-^y Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 148 It was never, he 
[Child] declared with much spirit, found politic to put trade 
into straitlaced btxlices. 

%. *1" a. or things: Narrow in range or scope. 

1549 CovERDALE etc. Erosm. Par. s Tim. ii. 1-7 Lest 
Christian loue shoulde appeare to be but a straite laced louc. 
1579 G- Harvey Tivo Other Lett. (1580) 64 He might baue 
spared. .that same restrictiue, & streightlaced terme. Pre- 
cisely. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. vi. 4-9, 272 But this 
exposition is too straite laced, and attaineth not to the verie 
meaning of Moses. 1686 Goad Celest, Bodies i. xL 41 
Natural Causes are not so straight-lac’d. 

f b. Of persons : • Shut up within oneself, un- 
communicative, morose, unsympathetic. Obs. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. i. xi. (1867) 31' He is so hy in 
thinstep, and so strelght laste, That piyde and couetj-sc 
withdrawth all repaste. 1549 Coverdale etc. Erosm. Par. 
Ephes. ProL Ciiij, Whan were maisters more vnlouyng or 
strayterlaced to their seruauntes ? 1571 Golding 
Ps. xxvIL 10. 102 All mortal men who are of nature mgardly 
& streightlaced [L. gui natura maligni sunt ac restrzeti]. 
XS79 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 54 Commonly if they be adorned 
■with bsautic, they be straight laced, and made so high in 
the insteppe, that they disdaine them most that most d«ire 
them. X691 Norris PracL Disc. 297 Is it then posMble 
for a Man seriously.. to contemplate the.. Goodness of Goa, 
and. .to be selfish and strait-laced, niggardly and covetous? 

fc. Obstinate, indisposed to yield; grudging 
in gifts or concessions. Obs, 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. xii. ifcb, He requested 
them, that they woulde not be ouer slreight lased, but to 
graunt to so muche as they myght with a saufe conscience. 
XS79-80 North Plutarch^ Galba (1595) 1x13 Titus luni^.. 
onely made the Emperour straight lac^ to all others, whilest 
he himselfe tooke vnreasonably of all men. 1588 J. UdaLL 
Diotrephes (Arb.) 23 If it be not vnreasonable, you iMy 
assure your selfe of it, for you know, that I haue neuer bin 
strait faced againste you, or anye of j’our friends. 
Holland xxxi. hx. 468 Our fathem also, notwithstand- 

ing they were most streightlaced, and hardly brought to 
capitiilat and compound for peace, yet sent Emb a ssa d ours 
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. .to redeeme their Captives. i6ox F. Godwin Bps. 0/ Eng, 
5*3 The Pope xvas somewhat strait laced in admitting him. 

a. Of persons, their habits, opinions, etc. : Ex- 
cessively rigid or scnipnlons in matters of condnet ; 
narrow or over-precise in one’s rules of practice or 
moral judgement; prudish. 

*SS4 T. Martin Marr, Priestes vi. K iiij. He had to doe 
with certaine holy and straite lased heretikes, whiche denied 
It to be lawful for a Christian man after his baptisme to re- 
tourne to his wife. 1598 Dallincton Meth. Trav. V2, 
They of the Reformed Religion may not Dance, being an 
cxerdse against which their strait-laced Ministers much 
inueigh. 1639 Saltmarshe Pract, Policie 175 Doe not al- 
waies stand upon the nice puntilioes..of state and place.. ; 
the^ that doe not ol^erve thi^ are a little too strait laced 
for businesse either civill or religious. 165910 Trans. Roy, 
Hist, See, (N.S.) XVII. 114 If bee or any man else in this 
place were soe straite laced that they could nott endure such 
thinges las a market on Sunday], they might depart the 
towne, i683 Shadwell Sgr, Alsatia xil iv, I am not 
streight-lac'd; but when I was3*oung, I ne'er knew any thing 
gotten by wenching, but duels, claps, and bastards. 1705 
Hickerincill Priest-Cr. 11. ii, 16 This strait-lac’t Doctrine 
seems contrary to the Justice, Mercy and Holiness of God. 
1707 Filmer Dept Plays A 6 b, Had these strait-Iac’d 
Gentlemen once gain'd their Point against Plays. 1857 
Gladstone VI. lii. 81 Gibbon, no straighlJaced judge, 

..records his judgment [etc]. 2870 R. Brough Marston 
Lyiick xxix- 31 X They have such ridiculously strait-laced 
notions. ^ 2884 Sala yourtu due South 1. i. (1887) 22 At no 
time during the period. .have the print-sellers of the gay 
capital been very straight-laced. 1904 L. Stephen Eng. Lit, 
^ Soc. i8tk C. iv. 162 Richardson seemed to be a narroiv, 
straitlaced preacher. 

'}' e. Hampered by narrow rules of procedure. 
*3^ [? G. Grenville] Sp. agst. Susp, Prerogative (ed. 3) 
14 But if that strange thing should fallout, our constitution 
is not so strait laced as to let a nation die or be stifled, rather 
than it should be helped by any but the proper officers. 2701 
Jefferson Writ. (28307 Iv.527 Will (ingress be too strait- 
laced to carrj' the constitution into honest effect? 

Hence Stra’ltlaxedziess. 

2876 M. Zc Fr. Coluns VHL Comedy II. xIi. 250 This 
division of the people led in time to a general appearance of 
priggi<:faness and straltlacedoess in the village. 2903 A. 
M®Neill Egregious English 2^ Their assumption of moral- 
ity and puritanical straltlacedoess is admirable. 

Straitly (str^i-tli), adv. [f. Strait a. + -lt 2.] 
L Tightfy. Ois. or arch. 

2338 R. Brunne Citron. (1725) 337 He did h^tm feltrc wele, 
streitly & right hard, a 1425 tr. Arderne's Treat, Fistula^ 
etc 29 pof al it be bounden ri^t streitly at l>e first tyme 
3itte vnnet^e schal ke fretyng be complete in som men by a 
monek* *483 Caxton Golden Leg. 407/3 Thenne eebe 
kyssed other and enbraced straytely. 2579 Tomson Cal- 
vin's Serm. Tim, 255 Let y* Ministers of Gods word leame 
to be straitlier laced then other men. 2598 Grenewey 
Taeiiust Ann, xtv, ii. (16x2) 200 Nero. .embraced hir more 
strelghtly then bee xvas accustomed. 2653 H. More Con- 
ject, Cahbal. 228 The soul may deem her self too straitly 
girt up. 275* ‘Sir H. Beaumont* C rxVa 29 Ifit be a Child 
of the tenderer Sex, she must be bound yet more strelghtly 
about the Waist and Stomach. 2820 Scorr Monast, xxxi, 
Even that ruffian hesitated to draw the cord straitly. 2850 
Neale Med. Hymns 22 Let thy loins be straitly girded. 

+ 2. Urgently. Obs. 

2340 Hampole Pr. CoHSC, 5597 pe croyce on wbllk be 
dieghed for man Sal stratly pray ogayne k® k^n- ^ *44° 
Alphabet o/Tales 25 A roonke Jmt higbt Hubertus.. when 
he sulde dy,..askid straytlie fat k® abbott myght com vnto 
hym & assoyle hjin. 

3. Narrowly; within narrow limits. 

CX400 Yxoaine 4- Gavo. 674 At aitber entre was, X yTS? 
Straytly wroght, a port-culis. a 2504 Erike upon Ejihe 
(zgxz) 28/39 Erth hath closed them ful strcylly in his 
bowre, <2x6x9 Fotherby If. i. §8(1622)285 Yet 
is our capacity so much straitlier limited, that it cannot 
reach to any of their limits. 2852 Carlyle ir.y, 

1 remember finding him lodged straitly but che^ully,. .in 
a little cottage on Blackbeath.^ 2877 Conder Basis o/Faxtk 
V. 230 Nature. .straitly restrains that latent capacity for 
variation, so &eely evolved under the band of man. 

b. With reference to a siege or the like: Closely, 
narrowly, strictly. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 3812 po was he beseged so 
streytly, pat he durst come oute on no party. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse iix. ii. (1883)90 Hb gardes whiche wacchid and kept 
straytly tbys fortercsse, 2610 Holland Catnden's Brit, 
(1637) 205 William the Conquerour, most straightly be- 
leaguered it. 2728 Morgan Algiers I. 170 Hb..Wxrir.. 
revolted, and straitly besieged bitn. 2889 Rider Haggard 
Cleopairax. iv. And for answer Achillas marched on Cssar, 
and besieged him straitly in the Bnichium at Alexandria, 
fc. Straitly stead i placed in straits, sore beset 
*375 Barbour' Brucevtu 216 The kj-ng so slraily stad wes 
thair. That be wes neuer jeit swa stad. C2400 Melayne 42 
He vfzs full straytly stede. e 2440 York Myst, xxiL 287 Me 
thjmke kac je ware straytely stedde, Lorde, with >b fende 
pat nowe b fledde. 

t d. To look straitly to : to watch narrowly. Obs. 
c 2450 St. Cuthberi (Surtees) 5022 He uos so straytely 
loked to. 2568 Hacket tr. Thevet's Hetu found World 
xliL 66 Tlieydare doe no faulte; for their husbandes doe 
looke straightly to them (Fr. cetr let tnaris les regardent 
de Pres\. a 25^ Kincesmhx Man's Est. viii. (2580) 4* 

I have sinned, then thou wilt strcightly looke unto 
2588 D. Rogers in Ellb Orig. Lett. Ser. il HI. 151 Who 
of late did hb best to escape away, which b the occasion 
that be b now the streigbtlier looked unto. 

*k 4. In a niggardly manner. Obs. ^ - u * 

1340 Ayeni. 34 Auarice..zuo disordene him s^ewep m pn 
ma'neres..ine wynnyngc boldelichc ine ofhealdingc 
liche inespendinge scarsltche. s^x^vaLiberDepotit-Archa. 
Coleestren. 1612-16 If. 70 The Testator was kept so barely 
and so straightly from victualls by hb wife, that ne was 
dri%*en \*pon necessitxe often tymes to begg. 


STEAITNESS, 

6 . Strictly, rigorously, stringently; mth strictness 
of observance. Now only arch, with respect to 
commands, questions, or obligation. 

cizgo Beket 263 in S. E. Leg. xix So streitliche heo fray- 
nede him. <2x300 Cursor M, 6x0$ Moyses. .straitlike for- 
bed kat kai Suld [etc.]. <r 1380 Wyclif Wks. (2880) 322 Sip 
pe conlrarie b sop, to whiche pise ordrb ben strejnliche 
sworen. 2462 in yarrow 6* Wearmoutk (Surtees) 245, I 
John Law^-son, be y® Aucloryte of our holy fadre y«pope, . . 
mhibite straeictly and command . .ye priour of yb cathederall 
church. .that [etc.]. 2495^^/ xi Hen. YJI, c. 3. Preamble, 
Dyvers enquestes.. streitly sworne and charged before the 
seid Jtistices to enquyre of the premj'sses. 1586 T. Bowes 
tr. La Primnud, kr. Aead. i, xxxix, 390 .Amongst the 
famous.. personages ofolde time, no vertue was..straightlier 
kept and observed than Faith and Fideliiie. 2594 Shaks. 
Rtcl^lhlf XV, i. 27 (Qo.)^ I may not suffer you to visite 
him, The King bath slraightlie [Fob strictly] charged the 
contrarie. 26x1 Bible i Satu. xiv. 28 Thy father straitly 
charged the people with an oath. 2676 Owen Worship of 
God 32 Jesus Christ strefghtly enjoyns Hb dbciples. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi.yi, They question him straitly on 
that Mayor’s Order to resbt force by force. 287a Tennyson 
Gareth ^ Lynetie 785 Bound am I to right the wrong’d. But 
straitlier bound am 1 to bide with thee, 2878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage xii. 244 He straitly charged Minucius to follow 
his policy, and on no account to rbk a batUe in hb absence. 
2S79 Butcher^ & Lang Odyss. iv. 63 Son of Atreus, why 
dost thou straitly question me hereof? 

f b. With regard to diet or mode of living. Obs, 
^*37S ^e. Leg. Saints xviii. {bfary Egypt) 103 [pai] 
straytly ke lyfe cane leyde anerly in vatyre & brede, c 2470 
Fasten Lett, II, 419 He purposith to lesse hb howshold, 
and to leve the slreytlyer. 2480 Caxton Chron, Eng, iii. 
(1520) 25 b, They Ijrved straytlyer than other men dyd. 

+ c. In close confinement ; under strict control. 
*37S Barbour Bmice xvni. 512 And bad haf him avay in 
hy. And luk he^ kepit war stratly. 2535 Coverdale x Macc, 
xiii. 49 They in the castell at lerusalem were kepte so 
strateJy, that they coude not come forth. 1579 Northbrooke 
Dicing (1843)96 If thy daughter be notsbamefast.holde hir 
straitly, least she abuse hir selfe thorow ouermuch libertie. 
2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. s. riL 52 They were presently 
caried to Castle Lysbin,..and there straightly kept in 
Irons. j68g Peftnsy/v. Arch. 1. 98 And the said JPirats,,.to 
cause to be sireighily imprboned and kept in safe Custody. 

-pd. With reference to punishment, judgement, 
etc. : Rigorously, unsparingly, severely. Obs. 

<22340 Hampole /’r<x//tfrcxlii- 2 Do nogbt straytly wip 
me in pi dome. Ibid.^ Song of Hannah $ Straytly demand 
joure aid errours. 2467 Coventry Leet Vppon pejm 

streitly to be punysshed be pe Meir for the tyme bejmg. 
1560 MS, Cote. Cal. B, 20. If. 290 The bishops have of late 
..dealt strelghtly with some persons of good religion. 2590 
Spenser F, Q. 11. viii. 29 So streigbtly God doth Jud^e. 
2668 R. Steele Hushandm. Callingy. (2672)^x22 'Talting 
occasion from hb straits, to deal straitly wita Mm. 
t e. Precisely, exactly. Obs, 
a 239s Hylton Seala Peif (W. de W. 2404) 93 Also thise 
wordes that I write take hem not to streytly but there that 
the tbynkiib by gode anysemenl that I speke to shortly,, 

1 praye the amende tt. 2398 Tbevisa Barth, De P. R, 
XIV. xlviti. (1495) 484 Moost streyghtly to speke Ager b a 
felde that b not conleynyd in certayne mesure of lynes. 
CX4DO Beryn 95 For had ye countid streytly, & no thing 
lefTt be-hjTjde, I myste have [etc.]. 

6. With reference to alliance or union : Closely, 
intimately, areh, (Very common in 1 6 - 1 7 th c.) 

CX480 Henrvson Fables^ Sheep 4- Dog 33 Quhilk wer con- 
fidderit straitlle in ane band. 2485 Caxton St. Wenefryde 
19, 1 sbal the straitlyer be confedered to yow. 2596 Dal- 
BYUPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 327 The hartes of the lua 
kingb straitlie knutt agane throuch beneuolent and true 
luue, 26x4 Ralegh Hist. World v, i. § 4- 333 The SeUnun- 
tines were strelghtly allied to the Syracusians. Con- 
tempi. St. Man II. iv, (1699) 160 By how much a delectable 
Object is more, .straightly united to the Faculty; by so 
much greater b the Joy and Delight which it produces. 
2^0 "Locks: H um. Und. Jii. ix. % 27 Weight.. a (Quality as 
straitly join’d with that Colour [yellow] as its Fusibility. 
2872 R, Ellis Catullus xci. 7 Yea tho’ mutual use did bind 
us straitly Together. 

Straitness (str^i'tnes). [f. Stbait a. + -ness.] 

L The quality of being strait, in various senses, 
a. Tightness; insufSciencyorscantinessof breadth, 
area, or spatial extent, narrowness. 

2382 Wychf 2 Macc. xxL 22 It was vnable to be ouer- 
cummen, and hard in goynge to, for sueytnesse of places. 
CX39X Chaucer Asirol. 1. § 21, 33 For the streltness of thin 
astrelabie. C2430 Lydc. Min. Fccins (Percy Soc) 50 No 
maryner durst take on bond To cast an anker, for s^ytnes 
of passage, cxszo Barclay tr, Sallust's fugurih liv, 76 b, 
Thus cowde nat the soudyours. .contynue togyder at their 
worke..for strayetnes and dyfficulile of the place. 01530 
yudic. Urines ii. vii. 27 Another may be by strctlenes of 
y* ^vaies of vryne fro y® rain'es to bladder. 2692 T. 
H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. Ixxxii, The great straitncs of 
the River, 2725 Leoni Palladios Archit, {zj4z) J- *3 I” 
leaving too little space between. .Columns, the streightnes* 
of the vacancy will make them appear too 2849-50 

Alison Hist. Europe Ixxxvut § 5*- XIII. 255 The streets in 

the old part of the town are narrow,, .but ibeirstraun^ only 

renders them the more imposing. 2903 

Threshold 269 He felt the torture of Ms collar and the 

straitness of his clothes. t. 

Jig. i6« Bacon Adv. Hdr tf'ar Tmets (■6^9) y - “ 

is S. great Erroar, and a ^^owIlesse, 

Minda, if any Wan thinlrc, that TJauons [ttc.]. ' 

Sas. xi. 9s If the strailnesse of Consaence will not give 
me leave to swallow do\vn such Ckimel^ i66 » Gurhall 
C/,r. in Am,. III. 5 I- =1S. 

streinhtness of these appellations. x8W J. J. b. i erowne 
J’® cxS. 7 Notes. Such i^u AtxaitneAs of onr heart, 

..thatit[red?n.ptioai(areAceed5all^rcapaaty 

fb. Tightness of the chest; difficulty or ‘ short- 
ness ’ (of fceathing). Ois. 
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1398 Trf.visa, Barth, De P, R, v. xxiv. (Bodl. MS.) In nlle 
J>cse is.,streitenes of brecj?. cisso yukic. Urines ni. iv. 
49 b, If that mater, .come to the throle goll, it causeth 
slraelhnys and horsenes & grete dysese. Ibtd,^ It causeth 
cough & streythnes of breth. 1576 Baker GesnePs yewetl 
of Health 72 The water, .helpeth the straitnesse of the breast. 
1578 Lvre Dodoens iii. Ixxi. 4x5 The disease called Asthma, 
whiche is a straightnesse in drawing of breath, 1580 T, 
Newton A/>/>roveci Medicines 32 b, The fume of the leaues 
..healpeth the coughe, & straightnes of winde. 1637 Wot- 
Tos Let, to Sir E, Bacon Keliq. (1672) 467 Since the late 
cold weather, there is complicated with it a more Asthma- 
tical straitness of respiration then heretofore. ^ 1683 Salmon 
Doron Med, 11. 377 Heart-burning, Sown Bclchings, straight- 
ness of Breathing. 17x0 Fuller Pharmacof*. 272 [The Lo* 
hochjis of excellent service against, .straitness of Breath. 
17*5 Bradley's Family Diet, sy. Nightingale^ There is 
another Disease incident to these Birds, which is called the 
Streightness or Strangling in the Breast, 
c. Strictness, rigour, severity. 
c 137^ Sc, Leg, Saints xxvii. (Mac/tor) 406 In honest con- 
uersaaone & stratnes of rclygione. 0x460 Play Sacram, 
737, I shew yow the streytnesse of my greuanec. xSS* T. 
Wilson Logic i. G iij b, Christ. .byndeih vs to a more 
straightnesse, that not only we should do none cuill, but 
that also we shoulde consent to none cuyll. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M, iii.ii. 2^ If his owne life, Answerc the strait- 
nesse of bis proceeding, It shall become him well. 1772 
Fletcher Appeal Wks. 1795 1. 183 The straitness of the 
heavenly rule will soon shew thee how very far gone thy., 
nature is from original righteousness, a 184* Arnold Hist. 
Rome xliv. (1843) III. 249 The straitness of the blockade 
could no longer be endure. 

f d. Parsimony, stinginess. Ohs. 
c 1450 Metham Wks. (1016)94 yiTthis corncre be iuste off 
bothe lynys metyng to-g}’dyr scharp. . yt sygnyfyithcouctyse 
and streytnes in kepyng off money. X46X Paston Lett, 11. 
38 Ther shal no thyng nurte hym but yourc streytnesse of 
mopy to hym. 1653 Whitelocke Swed, Amb. (1772) I. 47 
This straightnes of the councell raysed many serious 
thoughts in Whitelocke. 

fe. Scantiness, limited amount. Ohs, 
cx^S Locke Cond, Undersi. § 3 Wks. 2714 III. 391 The 
Straitness of the Conveniences of Life amongst them. 1725 
N. Bailey Favt, Colloq, Erasm. (1733) 120 You see, not 
the Afilucncc, but the Straitness of my Fortune. ^ 1772 
[StiRUBSOLE & Dense] Hist, Rochesterio^ By the straitness 
of its income. .is this diocese unluckily distinguished from 
almost every other see in the kingdom. 

Straitness of time\ = ‘straitsof time’, S trait 
sh, 2 c, Obs. (Very common in the i6-i7th c.) 

*545 Ascham Toxoph, i. (Arb.) 48 These two thinges, 
straytenesse of lyme, and cuery man his trade of Huing, are 
the causes that so fewe men shotes, X570 Dee Math, Pref, 
A iiij b, Though 1 haue ben pinched with straightnes of 
tyme. x6»x E'lsinc Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) 5 The 
colleccions are made see well as the strelghtnes of the tyme 
woulde permilte. 2657 in Burton's Diary (1828) II, 229 In 
regard of the straitness of time, you have always let loose 
that rule by a proviso. 

g. Straitened condition (of circumstances), rare. 
1740 Lo, Harrington Lei. in soih Rep, Hist, MSS, 
Comm, App. 1, 275 The extreme Streightness of my Family 
Circumstances. ^1829 Everett Orai. (1850) 11. 13 He was 
never employed in [public afralrsl,..lbe straitness of his cir- 
cumstances keeping him close to bis trade. 

*1* 2. concr. A strait place.' Obs. 

2625 PuRCHAS II. X124 Where, .is the narrowest 
.and strcightest passage of the^Streight. This strei^htnesse 
[Bab-el-Mandeb], of the neighbouring people.. is called 
A Ibaho, 

+ 3. Want of room. Ohs, 

1586 in J, Morris Troubles CatJu Forefathers (1875) 76 
And_ as many [are] pestered into every chamber as it will 
receive, by reason of which throng and straitness oftentimes 
infectious sicknesses do reign amongst vs. x6xx Bicle fob 
xxxvi. 16 Euen so would be haue remooued thee out of the 
strait Into a broad place, where there Is no straitnesse, 1633 
T. Stafford Pjtc. Hib. ii. x. 192 The rest of the Armie.. 
lodged there. .although with great straightnesse, the place 
contayning not aboue two hundred houses. 177^ Ann. 
Reg, 137* Having been before much incommoded by the 
streightness in which they were confined in Boston. 

4. Hardship, distress; privation, straitened cir- 
cumstances. (Cf. I g.) arch, 
ax34o HAMPOLE/*jff//^rxvii. 22^Vhe^ wc suffire flcysly 
stra^^nes, he ledis vs in gastly breed. 1436 Rolls ofParlt, 
IV. 498/2 They have suffred right grete streltenessc, as well 
•in their Persones as in their Codes, 1335 Coverdale yob 
xxxvi. 15 The poore delyuereth be out of bis stiaytnesse, 
and comforteth soch as be in neccssite and trouble. 1737 
^yHISTON yosepkuSf Wars vl ix. § 3 An army which, .occa- 
sioned so great a straitness among them that there came.. a 
famine. X742 T, Barnard Char. Lady E. Hetstings 41 Add 
..free and frequent Remission of Debts, in Cases of Strait- 
ness or Insolvency. 2845 J. H. Nf.wman Development 302 
The need and straitness of the Church had been great. 1879 
Christina Rossetti Seek ij- Find 211 In these two passages 
[of the^Bible] summer wears an aspect of.. hope.. ; winter, 
one which forebodes agg^l^•ated affliction, straitness, trial. 
plural, Hale Hist. Common Laau xi. (1713) 2x2 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables, .had many other Streight- 
nesses and Hardships- which were successively remedied. 
x858 Browning Ringfi Bk. iv, 643 I’hcy needs must. .pub- 
lish all abroad The straitnesses of Guido*s household life. 

Strait waistcoat, sh, A garment for the 
npper part of the body, made of strong material 
and admitting of being tightly laced, used for the 
restraint of violent lunatics or prisoners, and some- 
times as a means of punishment.^ 

There are various forms of this appliance? in some there 
are long sleeves with no opening, which can be tied together 
at the back ; in others the arms are covered by the body of 
the garment. 

*753 Richardson Grandison (1754) HL xxL 271 She 
threatened her then with the Strait Waistcoat, a punish- 


ment at which the unhappy Lady was always greatly terri- 
fied. X773 Crisp Let, in Mme, D'Arblayx Early Diary 
(1889) 1. 262, 1 shall. .have a strait waistcoat immediatefy 
put on him, debar him the use of j^n, ink, and paper [clc.J. 
1837 CTarlyle Fr, Rev, III. iii. viit. Within year and day 
wc near of her in madhouse and strait-waistcoaL x88x Be- 
SANT & Rice Chapl. Fleet ii. xviii, They bad put the strait- 
waistcoat over him, which pinned his arms to bis sides. 

Jig. 2824 Lady Granville Lett, 23 June (1894) I. 304, 
I put a strait- waistcoat upon my thoughts as the only way 
of keeping them within bounds. 1851 Ruskin Stones renice 

I. i. 22 Ihe English Gothic was confined, in its insanity, 
by a strait- waistcoat of perpendicular lines. 

b. attrib, 

2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. ll, i. ii, Neither indeed is there 
madness, of the strait-waistcoat sort. 1891 C. T. C. James 
Rom. Rigmarole 259 Assuming as Jaunty. .a step as the 
strait-waistcoat tightness of my riding costume permitted. 

Hence Stralt-wal*stcoat v. trans., to confine in 
a strait waistcoat; Stralt-wal'Etcoating’ vhl, sh. 

1837 Dickens /’/c>&iv.xxxix,Vc thought vc should ha'bcen 
obliged to strait-veskit him last night. 2859 W. Ander- 
son Disc, Ser. if. (1860) 89 The maniac-like strait-waistcoat- 
ing of worldliness. 2859 Sala Tw. round Clock (i86x) 213 
Till their own troublesome bodies.. arc securely shackled 
and strait-waistcoated up, and carted away in police-vans 
to dcep-holded ships. 2874 Hardy Far fr. Mad, Croaud 
xli, Such strait-waistcoating as you treat me to is not be- 
coming in you at so early a date. 

Strak, obs. f. Stbokk ; obs. pa. t. of Strike v. 
Strake (str^k), sh?- Also a. 6 strack, strak, 
straake, 7 straak, 6-8 straik; /3. 6 streake, 
6-9 streak. [ME. strakcy app. belonging to the 
OTeut root whence ’•■//nz/yVz;/, OE. sir^ccan 

Stretch Cf. NFris. (Sylt) straak a stretch, 
straake v. to stretch oneself. 

It is perh. impossible to distinguish accurately between 
this word and Streak sb, (i — OVL,strica). From ihe^ 16th c., 
in some dialects, has been a possible phonetic spell- 

ing of strake sb.l, and strake oi Stkzak. sb. The two words, 
etymologically unconnected, have developed senses nearly 
coincident, and have to some extent coalesced. 

There Is also some confusion between this word and strake 
northern form of Stroke sb.} 

L a. A section of the iron rim of a cart-wheel, 
b. A strip of iron attached to the left side of a 
plough ( = Plodghstrake). 

a, 2330-1 Exchequer Ace, K. R. Bundle 28 no. 34 (Publ. 
Rcc. Off.), xil. strak* ferri pro rods carectarum. *334-5 
Durham Ace, RoUs (Suntes) 526 In reparacione x slrakis, 
35 straknaill* et 4 wyndbandcs, s^d. 2407-8 in Hudson & 
Tingey Rec, Norwich (1910) II. 55 [To the same for) carte 
strakes, cloutes [and nails). 2529 tr. Rentale Dunkeld, 
(S. H« S.) 209 Making 4 He straikis of iron for lie extrels, 
4<f. 2538 Elyot D/V/., Canthus, the yron whenvith the 
extremytie of wheeles be bounden, the straake of a carte. 
1539 A rehxologia XI. 439, 23 stracks of iron for saker and 
fawcon whelys. 2587 Witts Inv. N, C, (Surtees 1B60) 308, 
^ straikes of iron, for byndyog a pairc of whcles. e x6*x 
Chapman Iliad xx. 347 His body.. Which Grecian horse 
broke with the strakes, naild to their chariot wheeles. 2710 

J. Harris Lex. Teehn, 1 1 , Straiks^ in Gunnery, are Plates 
of Iron of the length and breadth of one of the 6 Felloes, 
which serve for the Round of the Wheel of a Gun-carriage. 
*794 'Y- Felton Carriages (1802) 1. 112 The strake is the 
short iron with which the common wheel is rung. 2832 
Scoreby Farm Rep, 3 in Libr, Usef, Knoivt.^ Husb, III, 
'J’he plough, .is. .made of ash-wood, with a mould-board and 
slips, or Strokes of cast iron. x8W Hardy Wessex Tales 
II, 287 The w.nggon-whcels be without strokes. 289a A. 

Random RoamingftXc. 138 The next best substi- 
tute for tyres, to wit, thime iron plates, called strokes, at- 
tached to the fellies by long spikes. 

8. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Vietus^ an hoope, or a streake 
of a carte. 2682 Pat. Ofice 229. i A new Invencion of 
makeing sevcrall things of Iron. .as Streaks or Tire for 
Wheeles, &c. 2797 J. Curr Coal Viewer The corf., 
contains neat measure clear of the boxes svhich cover the 
whecR to the streak, 20491 solid Inches. 28^ StraitNs 
Foriif, <5. Artillery (cd. 7) ji. 221 The English lire Is on in 
six pieces, called streaks. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit, 
Diet. 411/2 Streakf iron plate fastened in pieces to form the 
tire round the circumference of gun-carriage or other 
wheels [etc,). 

2. A stripe of different colour from the rest of 
the surface of which it forms part ; » StRE.ak sb, 

2398 Tbevisa Barth, De P. R. XVI. iii. (Tollcmache MS.) 
Alabaster is a white stone with strakes of diuerse coloure. 
24,96-7 Rec, Si. Alary at Hill (1905) 33 A diaper lowell . 
with vj strakis at cucryc ende. 2537 Bidle (‘Matthew’) 
Gen. XXX. 27 Incob tokc roddes.of..ha5ell & of chestnot- 
trees Sc pyfied w^'ie strakes [so 2621 ; Coverdale, strekes] 
in them. 2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 381 Summe.lowe 
places. .looke likeredde cliffes with white strakes like wayes 
a cable length a piece, 1577 B. < 3 ooce Heresbach's Husb, 
HI. 1 16 b. Others commend the blacke, specially if he haue 
either white starre in his forhed, or strake downc bis face. 
2589 Greene Tullies Love Wks, (Grosart) VII, 223 The 
purest ChrisoHte hath his .*?trakes., 2590 Spenser F, Q, 11. 
*v. *5 His burning even, whom bloody strakes did staine. 
x6xo Guiuim Heraldry in, xiv, (x6xx) 231 His colour most 
commonlic sandie with a blacke strake along his backe. 
x66zl, Davies te.Olearius' Voy.Ambass.qo As soon as their 
■Maids become marriageable, they make several blewstral:es 
in their faces.^ a 2700 Evelyn Diary J une *645, They weare 
very long crisped haire, of severall strakes and colours. 
*735 Hyche & Pardon Dict.^ Strake any Stroke or 
Mark of a different Colour upon Cattle, Fruit, &c, 2750 
W. Ellis Afod. Husb. Ill, i. 132 (E. D, S.) Mix beaten salt 
regularly with [the butter],, .else the buttermilk, whey, and 
.salt will shew themselves in strakes. 2879 G. Macdonald 
Sir Cibbie li, There’s ae unco black ane [cToud] yon’er. ,wi' 
a straik o* white, aboot the thrapple o' ’L 

3. Naut. Each of the several continuous lines of 
planking or plates, of uniform breadth, in the side 
of a vessel, extending from stem to stem. Hence, 


the breadth of a plank used as a unit of vertical 
measurement in a ship’s side. 

Binding-strake^ see quot. 2867, Garhoard strake. see 
Gardoaro, 

a, 2429 Alcetre in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. n. 1. 69 At the 
making of this Letter yt [sc. the fihip] was in this estate, 
that ys to wetyng xxxvj strakys in hylh ybordyd, on the 
wechc strakys byth ylayde xi bemys. 2537 St. Papers 
Hen, V/llt 1. 569 The greate tymber of the ."hip is alredy 
framed, and tbre strakes thcrof planked. 2627 (bApT. Smith 
Sea Gram. xi. 53 By ripping off the plankes two or three 
strokes vnder water. 2727 Bailey vol. II. s.v. Stroke, To 
heel a Strake [Sea Term), a Ship is said so to do, when she 
inclines or hangs more to one Side than another, the (juan- 
lity of a whole Plank's Breadth. 2769 Falconer D/ct, 
Marine (1780), Black^strakes^ a range of planks immedi- 
ately above the wales in a ship’s side. iSlo Civil Engin, 
ff Arch, yrnl. III. 349/2 The lower 6 strakes which form 
the bottom, and extend from the keel-plate to the turn of 
the bilge, arc clinker-built. 2K7 Smyth Sailor's Word-lk, 
102 Binding-strokes, thick planks on the decks, in midships, 
between the hatchways. Also the principal strakes of plank 
in a vessel. 2892 Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads, The ' Bo- 
livar' 243 We,. Heard the seas like drunken men pounding 
at her strake. 2894 Act 57 ^ 58 Viet, c. 60, Sch. 2 (1) De- 
ducting the average thickness of the ceiling which is be- 
tween the bilge planks and limber strake. 2896 Kipling 
Seven Seas, Derelict 75 The footless, floating weed Folds 
me and fouls me, strake on strake upcrawHng. igi^Blackw, 
Mag, Apr. 501/2 The vawl was now being raised a strake 
that she might follow the long boat. 

/3. a x6iz Ralegh Let, to Pr, Henry Sccptick etc, (1631) 
230 Which with a deep keel and standing streak she would 
perform. 2748 Anson's Voy, 1. x. J04 'i he ship heeled aflcr- 
>vard5 two streaks to port. 2773 Cook's tst Voy, iii. iv, in 
liawktsw. Vcy, III. 567 He reported that three streaks of 
the sheathing, about eight feet long, were wanting, s *797 
S. James A^arr. Voy, 292 Hove the ship six streaks out of 
water. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxxv. 134 We painted 
her on the outside, giving her open ports in her streak. 
2856 ‘Stonehenge* Brit, Rural Sports n. viii. ili. 475/x 
When first these boats were introduced, they were almost 
always built of four or five streaks, or planks, on each side, 
2853 Reade Hard Cash xiv^ The Agra rose a streak; and 
the next wave carried her a little farther in shore, 

b. ? Erroneous definition. 

2688 Holme Armoury hi, 266/2 Strake, is a seam be- 
tween two Planks. 2704 J. Harris Lex, Teehn. I, 

1 4. A reef in a sail. Obs, 

2399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles iv. 80 For ne bad hri striked 
a strake.. And abated a bonet or ke blast come, pey had be 
hrowe ouere ]>e horde backewarde ichonne. 

f 6 . A strip, narrow tract (of land or water). Obs. 
2503 in Trans. Roy, Hist, See, (1002) 152 Beyng yn a 
strake of a medowe lyeng yn the bak syde of Crambroke. 
2512 Guytforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 12 This Moirea is..al- 
mostc inuyrounde with the see, cxccpte one strake of a .vj. 
myle brode, whiche yeuetb enpe into Grecia. *S77"87 
Harrison England 11. iv. 2|5 in HoUnshed, Lach lade, 
which is parted from the main countle of Barkeshire a 
little strake of Oxfordshire. <22578 Lindesay (PitscoUie) 
Chron. Scot, (S. T. S.) I. 336 Ane great fowsie and strak of 
waiter, 

b. A stretch of ground travelled over. Also, 
length of stride ; speed in travelling, pace. 

2558 PiiAER ARneid vm. (2562) Ccx, Tbei throughly® 
tbornte downs. .in armour iolntly ryde, hie shoutes vprlse, 
Ic clustring strakes the! gallup. 2804 in Daily Chron, (1904) 
25 Aug. 4/7 [Her horse had] much the shorter strake of the 
two. 28*3 W. Tennant Card. Beaton v, vii. 271 Awed, 
weVe haen a fine straik, an' are now safe hame agen. 2865 
Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys xvi, * Well, I'm restless,' replied 
Gershom,..' she's [the ship’s] going a good streak, ain’t 
she 7 Wc *11 be in by to-morrow night, they say.' 
f 0, A ray, beam of light. Obs, 
c24oo^ Three Kings Cologne (18E6) 34 pe sterre..Is no- 
thyng liche lo steircs hat be peynted here in diuers places: 
flbr hit had rijt many longe strakys and beemys. 2594 Nashe 
Terrors Nt, Wks. 1904 I. 354 Bloody streamers, biasing 
Comets, firie strakes. <7 2633 Austen (1635) 28 So 

’. .Followes him a heavenly strake,^ Darlinp Light through 
all his path. 2825 R. Carruthers in F. Miller Poets Dum- 
friesh, (2910)224 In quiet lang straiks the hoHc licht layOn 
the swaird. . 

7- A swath (of mown grass) ; a wisp (of straw). 
2585 Higins yttnitts' Nomencl, 224/2 Fani j/rfrtf,..tne 
swathe or strake of grasse, as it lycih mownc downc with 
the sithe. 2009 Jane Barlow IrHsk Ways 1 To dam bis 
thatched roof with strakes of straw. . 

'j' 8 , A wheel-rut. Obs. 

26x7 Minsheu Ducter s.v., The Strake of a wheele [is so 
calledl., because it makes a strake in the ground as it goeth. 
265s tr. Sorels Com. Hist, Franchn iii. 53 At last, lighting 
into the Concave of a strake [F. homiere} made by the 
Wheel of the Sun’s Chariot, there my Course was stopp’d. 

9, Comb . : strake-nail, a kind of nail used for 
fastening the strakes to the wheel ; fstrake-shide, 
a piece of wood forming one of the timbers of a 
saw-pit ; strake-tire, a tire composed of strakes. 

2334-5 •Strake. nail [see xj. 2570 Wills ^ Inv. N, C. 
(Surtees 2835) 329, I do gyuc..vnlo my Godsonn Mychiell 
tompson. .a great naill lull Sc a straickc naill lull 2802 C. 
James Milit, Diet., Streak-Nails are those which fasten 
the streaks to the fellies of the wheels. 2536 Churchw. Ace. 
Yatton (Somerset Rec. Soc) 250 Payd for drawyng of 
•strake schyd to y« sayd pytte, v*. 2837 W. B. Adams 
Carriages 95 The application of what is called a * hoop 
tire ’ instead of a * •strake lire 

* f Strafre, sbli- Huntitig. Obs. [Belongs to 
Strake Some particular signal with the horn. 

c 1400 Master of Game (MS. Dlgby 182) xxxv,^ [?an shulde 
he blowe a moot and strake withoute he moote in he mydle 
forto drawe men togedre. 2470-85 Malory Iii. 

500 And alle the blastes that longen to all tnaner of gamen. 
Fyrste to the vneoupelynge, to the sekynge, . . and to strake, 
and many other blastes and termes. 2S76Turberv. Venerie, 
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Mtas. Blowing (1908) 251 llie Strnke to the Fielde. To 
be blowen with twoo windes. Ibid, 254 A Sirake of nyne, 
to drawe home the companie. With twoo indcs. 

SinrSttc (str^k), j ^.3 Mining, Also strek, 
fitreke. [Of obscure oritjin. 

Possibly the same word as Strake ; cf, siraBe-shide 
(Strake sb.'^ 9) and side-sirakes, used dial, for the two lonqi- 
tudinal timbers of a sawpit (IK. Sont, M^d.^bk.)% it seems 
likely that the word was applied in the plural to the boards 
lining the washing pit, and then to the whole apparatus.} 

a. A shallow pit for the purpose of washing ore. 

b. A ■wooden box without ends, used for the same 
purpose. 

1758 Borlase Hat. Hist, Cornwall 203 In several pits 
made for that purpose called the strokes, it (the poorer sort 
of ore] is washed clean. 1778 Pryce Min. Cornub, 226 At 
the higher end is a circular pit called the Strek or Strep, 
large enough to contain four hand barrows full of slime. 
Ibid. 227 The rough grains He at the bottom of the strek. 
Ibid. 233 The streke or strakes is made of two deal boards 
laid for a bottom fourteen inches in the ground. x86o 
Mining Gloss.^Cornw. Oi^Strake^ a launder, or box of wood 
without ends, in which the process of washing or tying is 
performed. 

c. Gold-mining. An apparatus for concentrating 
the stamped ore. 

x^7 J. A. Phillips & Bauermam Elem, Metall. (ed. 2) 
789 The discharge from the screens. .is. .conducted over in- 
dined strakes each 20 inches in width and 22 feet in length, 
which have a fall of i in 10. The^e strakes are made of 
welhseasoned xj inch planks nailed to triangular frames. 

d. atirib, 

1839 De la Beche Rep. Ceol. Com-wallt etc. xv. 593 The 
stony part, from its great volume, accumulated at the lower 
end or tail of the strake-boards. 1887 J. A. Phillips & 
Bauermah Elem. Metall, (ed, 2) 789 Each end of the strake- 
frame is supported [etc.]. 

+ Strafee, Obs*rarr“\ [Either therorthem 
form of Stroke (misused, as the scene is Shrews- 
bury), or an error for Strike j 5 .] A bushel : « 
Strike, Stroke sbs, 

X706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer iii, i, Bull. Come 
Ruose, Ruose, I sold fifty Strake of Barley to day in half 
this time. 

Strake (str^k), v.'^ Obs, exc. dial, [app. f. 
OTeut. root *s/rak- whence *strakjan to Strltch. 
Cfl NFris. slraake, to stretch oneself.] 

1 , tnlr» To move, go, proceed. 

*3. . BomtveniureCs Medit, 66r To hys fete anon l>an \>Gy 
straked. ^1369 Chaucer Dethe Blannehe X312 And with 
that worde, ryght anoon They gan to strake forth \,Skeat 
eonjeetnresTtsty gonforthstraken(^rstriken)3, al was doon 
For that tyme the berte buntynge. 1394 B, PI, Crede 82 
Wi)> Sterne staues and slronge pey ouer lond strake^. *860 
Miss Yosce Hopes <5- Fears 290 Some villanous slander, 
of course, there is, but it is no business of yours to be 
strakiog off to make it worse, 
f 2 . To extend, stretch. Ohs, 

1S94 R. CfAREw] Tasso (1881) 74 A beard bigge^ bushy, 
knotted gristelly: From wrapped munle down his rough 
bosom strokes. 

1 * S'trake, Huniing , , Ohs, [Of obscure 
origin ; cf. Strake jA-] irans. To sound (a par- 
ticular call) on the horn. Also ahsol, or intr. 
Hence i* Stra*king vbl. sb. 

X3.. Garw, f( Gr, Knt, X364 Strakande ful stoutly mony 
stifmotez. Ibid. 1^2^. <11400-50 /Karr 1386 Sterjm 

steuyn vp strake strakid J>ar Irumpis. c 1400 Master 0/ 
Ca//<f (MS. Digby 182) xxxiii, And whan her ionought ylefte, 
ban shulnde be lorde g^-fe hjTn lust^ and elles b® maistre of 
be game., shuldc strake in bis w>'se; pat is tosayblowc.iiir. 
moot a Htell lenger ban be first iiii. Ibid, xxxv, pei shulde 
strake be assise pat longeth to pe herte slayne with strength. 
Ibid.^ And alle opere hunters shall strake pe common strak- 
jmge as is aboue deuysed and seyde. 14.. in Ret, Ant. I. 
152 , 1 shall blowe a mote, and aftirward I shall strake after 
mjm houndes, 1470-85 Malory A rthitr ix. xxL 570 Thenne 
kyng Mark blewe and straked and there with his knyghtes 
came tohym. xS76Torberv. KrwmV, Meas.BlosviugKs^^) 
252 TbeStrakingfrom Couert toCouern With twoo wdndes. 
t Straike, •a? Obs. Also 6-7 JV. straik. [perh. 
a northern form of Stboke v. But cf. Stbzak v.”} 

1 . irans. ? To sharpen, whet. 

1483 Cai/u Angl. 367/1 To Strake, affilare. 

2 . To mb lightly, esp. with an nngnent or the 
like ; to smear, grease. Also with over. Also to 
smear (an nngnent, etc.) eepon something. 

1506 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. Ill, 203 Item, for mend- 
ing of thre im boltis and snaking of anc a-ttree, awij s. 
l ers CovERDALC Hzcb.W. 12 Barly cakes shale thou eate, 
yet Shalt thou first strake them ouer with mans donge, y' 
they maye so it. 1561 Hoixvbush Horn. Afoth. 7 L^t hys 
lamed lymmes be snaked wyth water of Lauender. Hid. 
2X Sirake thys [rc. a lotion] oft about hys heade. 1578 -Lyte 
Dodoensu it 6 With the same [preparation].. they vse to 
rubbe and strake painefull blccred eyes. xs7p Lakch^m 
Gard, Health 6S Bengewin. .Being straked on tne eyes with 
Hony, it qm^eneth the sight. ^ X583 A. Kino tr. Camsitn 
Catech, 72 It [rc. the chrism] is in this sacrament straiked be 
solemn casremonie N^pon the forhead. x6oo Surfxet Country 
Farm l xxv. 159 Afterw'ard you shall strake the ^shome 
sheepe all ouer their skins with your drie hande, moistens 
in oile and wine mingled togither, to comfort them withall. 
X676 Row Contn. Blair's Aittobiogr. xii. (1848) 427 Others 
thought he was but straking cream in their mouihs first. 

3 . To draw (something) along a surface. 

CXS30 Interl. Beauty if Gd. Prop. Wonten Cij, A foule 
rough bych. .strakjmg her body along on the gras. 

Hence i" Strakisg vbl. sb. ooncr, 

1409 Acc, Exch, K, R. 44/ix (3) m. 3 In .j. lagena incasti 
(r/i;) cmpia..ct expenditain reparacione del strakynge pro 
pictura ciusdem [bargic]. 


Strake (str^k), [f, Strake sb .^1 
fl, irans. To mark with lines, to streak, Obs, 
*537 Straked/}//. «.). xss* in Archxotogia XLIII. 
236, J red hangi'nge of silke straked withe golde. 1577 15 . 
Gooce AVr«(-ac/t*f Hush, t. 31 The stalke is. .stroked 
[L. s/r/gate] Jihe lo the greater Fearne, 1591 Percivall 
S p. Eict.t Rayar,,. to strake out. x6oo Hakluyt Fey. 
111 . 302 They. .brought. .many mantles of cotton straked 
With blew and while, 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 699 
Faire lacintbes, that are good Jewels, straked like as it 
were with Naturall veines, 17x8 J. Fox Publ. Spirit 13 
Just when the Morning Goddess.. strak’d with infant Light 
the Eastern Skies. 

2. tn/r. To become streaky. 

xgii Masefield Everlasting Mercy (sgn) 56 The peacock 
screamed, the clouds were straking, My cut cheek felt the 
weather breaking. 

Strake (sir^k), v.^ Mining, Also 8 streke. 
[f, Strake irans. To wash (ore) in a strake. 
Also Gold mining, lo concentrate (ore) by means 
of strakes. 


2778 Pryce Min. Comub. 233 Throwing aside the poorer 
part, which is afterw.ards to be streked and washed. 1839 
De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwally etc. xv, 592 The poorer 
ores were put aside to be straked 1882 Rep. Ho. Repr. 
Pryc,^ Met. If, X 608 Their plan of concentration being 
principally what is called *strdkinQ *, consisting of a number 
of fixed inclined trays 30 feet in length. 

. Strake ; see Straik, Strike v., Stroke. 

I S'traked (str^kt), a. [f. Strake ^dI + -ED2,] 
\ Of a wheel : Furnished with strakes. 

<ti57X Jewel Serm, (yos/t. vi. 1-3) (1583) Avijb, The 
■^sypHans had mightte chariots, straked and barred with 
yron.^ x8or W. Ff.ltos Carriages I- iii There are three 
descriptions of wheels, viz: — the straked, the hooped, and the 
patent rim. 

t Straked,/^/. a. Obs, Also 7 stracked. [f. 
Strake v,^ Cf. Streaked.] Streaked, striped. 

*537 Bible (* Matthew*) Gen. xxx. 40 And the shepc con- 
ceaued before the staues & brought forth straked, spotted and 
partie. 1585 Hiciss JuniuP Homendator A straked 

target. 1597 GF,RARDE//e/'/a/i.xix.2s The White Chameleon 
grasse, or straked grasse. 1664 Beale in Evelyn's Pomona 
26 A Rcd-strak*d Must. Ibid., These and other differences, 
Straked, Must (1683 Straked-Mu&t), right Red»sirake, Red* 
red*strake, &C. x6^ Holme Armory il *83/1 Roed and 
Stracked like a Leopard. 1727 Bailey voI. 1 1 , Straked, 
having Strakes or Lines. 

Strakon, -ins, var. ff. Straiken. 

Strakiir, obs, var. Streaker, hound, 

Straky (strtfi*ki),<7. Nowt^Vr/. [f. Strake 
+ -T.] Streaky. 

2650 Vekner Via Recta (ed. 3) 297 Bloudwort , , is well 
known by the red strakie colour of the leaves. *887 Black* 
Sfringkavenix, The weariless tide.. gurgled with a 
quiet wash along the straky bends, *886 /K. Som. Wordbk, 
s. V., 1 likes bacon straky, nit all fat, 
tStrale. Obs,—^ ?Also starle. [Cf, Flem. 
straal (De Bo ; Kilian 16th c. siraele), a use of 
siraal beam, ray, orig. arrow ; also Flem. sler (lit, 

' star *) in the same sense.] The pupil of the eye. 

*574 WiTHALs Diet, (12/2 The strale [15^, 1566 starle] of 
the eye, pupUia, 

Strale ; see Strail, Streale. 

+ Strail. Obsr'^. [a. Du, straald] A beam, ray, 
a x6x8 Sylvester Sonnets xii, The fiery Strail of Jove. 
Stram (stmsm), sb, (ES. colloq. [Perh. sug- 
gested bywords like Stroll, Tramp,] A longbard 
walk. Also Stram v., intr. to take a long walk, 
x86g Mbs, Stowe Oldiown Folks xliii. (1S70) 489 Well, 
Sam, . . take an old woman’s advice, and don’t go stramming 
off another aflemooo. Ibid, xlv, 51X, I hed seeb a stram 
this momin*, 'n hain’t hed nothin' but a two-cent roll. 
Hence Straunming ppl, a, 

x86g Mrs. Stowe Oldtenvn Folks xliii. {1870) 483 Do you 
think she ever could have made me a.great stramming, 
threshing, scrubbing, floor*cIeaning machine, like herself? 

tstramage- Obs.—'^ [a. OF. *£stramage, f, 
estramer to spread with straw or rushes *pop. L. 
strdtninaro from L. stramen straw.] Rushes tvilh 
which a Boor is strewed, 

24, . Pramp. Paru. 480/2 (MS. H.)Strowynge or stramage, 
siramenium (Pynson strarnagiuniy. 

Stramask (stramx’j), sb. Chiefly .Sir. Also 
Sc. straemasli. [Belongs to Stbamash v.] 
k’ An uproar, state of noise and confusion; a 
‘ row 

2822 Galt Ann. Parish xii. 124 This stramasb was the 
first time that I had interposed in the family concerns of my 
people. 2823 — R, Gilhaize xiv, There's like to be a 
straemash amang the Reformers. <i 2840 J, Ramsay Peenis^ 
Sports Pasien's-een v, Mark yo yon fish. .He’s laughin’ at 
the grand stramasb. And thinks hc*s safe frac barm. 2840 
pMiHKys Ingel. Leg., House-lFarm.xxi, Oh ! what a fearful 
* stramasb * they are all in ! 1862 H. Kingsley Ravenskee 
xxx^T, Last year at Oxford, I and three other University 
men . . had a noble stramasb on Folly Bridge. That is the 
last fighting I have seeiL 2896 Spectator 38 Mar. 444 The 
Muscular Christians rcbcHed at these ideas with a stir and 
stramash audible to all men. 

’ 2 . A state of ruin, a smash. To go (id) stramash i 
to be ruined, • , _r * 

2819 W. Tennajtt Papistry Stomld (1827) 2 And fearfu 
the stramash and stour. Whan pinnacle cam doun and *ow r. 
28^ Brockett N.C. Gloss, (ed. a}, Stram^h, o 
[ overthrow, with great breakage and confusion. 2890 *ah 
I ^Iaclaren* Hate Carnegie 364 It*s been rotterv . for a 
1 while, an* noo it’s fair stramash. 1910 N. Mukro in Blachw, 
Mag. Jan. 32/2 hly business would go to stramash. 
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SbrStiuSiSll (stramie’J), v, dial, [app. onomato- 
poetic : cf. Smash. 

Notwithstanding the curiously clo«e resemblance in sense. 
Hie commonly alleged derivation from It. strainazzare (see 
dtramazon) is out of the question.] 

(See quot. 1788.) 

27M W H. Marshall Yerksh. II. 356 To Stramash ; to 
crush, or break irreparably ; to destroy. 2880 J. F. S. Gok- 
DON Citron. Keith 70 Choking the lums with a divot (which 
occasionally stramashed the Tea PcLs). 

t Stramazo. Obs. rarir-\ [a. It. stramazzo.l 
= next. •’ 


1603 SvLvESTEa Du Earias ii. iii. i. Vccaiion 769 Such 
thrusts, such foyns, stramazos, and stoccados. 

i* S'tr 3 > 32 i 3 ,zo 2 l. Fencing. Obs, Also 6-7 stra- 
mazone, 6, 9 -zoim, 7 -son, -zoon, stramison, 9 
slramacon. [ad. It. stramazzone (also straviazzo') 
a knock-down blow, f. stramazzarc to knock (a per- 
son) down, i.stramazzo straw matti ess, strawstrewn 
on the floor, f, strame L strdvien straw. Some 
of the forms are influenced by F. estrama^on : see 
Estramazoke.] ‘A vertical downward cut in rapier 
fence, which is delivered at the head -with the part 
of the weapon close to the point* (Hutton, Fixed 
Bayonets 1S90, Gloss, s.v. Stramazzone It.). 

*595 Saviolo’s Practise i. F 2, He may giue him a slicing 
or cutting blow, which we call Stramazonc, 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Matt out of Hum. iv. iv, But I . . made a kind of strama- 
zoun, ran him vp to the hilts, through the doublet. 2603 
Dekker Wonder/. Y'eare D 4, He [Sickness] has his..Stra- 
mazones and Stoccataes at his fingers ends. *637 Nasbes 
Microcosm, ii. i. Ceb, Then have wee.. our stramisons, 
pasptas, carricadas, amazzas and incartatas. 2651 J. S. 
Prince 0/ Priggs Revels L 2 Drink deep my brave boyes of 
the Bastinado Of Stramazons, Tinctures [etc.]. ai668 Dave- 
UKitT Man's the Plaster v, i. (1669) 67 D. Lewis. I ha^•e lost 
blood..,/?. Ferd. I’st by Stoccado, or Stramason? 2826 
Scott Woodstock xi.v, But where is the rascal I killed? — I 
never made a fairer strama^on in my life. 

Stramel, variant of Stbummel, straw. 
StramineOTlS (strami’nz',3s), a. [f. L. Sira- 
mine-us (f, stramen straw) + -ous.] 

1 . Consisting ofor relating to straw valueless, 

2622 Burto.s Anat, Mel. i. iu tv. vIL (1^4) 248 His sole 

study is for words, that. .not a syllable [be] misplaced, to set 
out a stramineous subject 2642 C, Burges Serm. 5 Nov, 
33 Much ado made about a supposed stramineous Miracle cf 
Garnets face found in a straw, 2658 J, Robinsoh Endoxa. 
Calm Ventil.w. 123 Upon asuddain approach of the wanned 
Electrick, the stramineous bodies will, at first, a little recede. 
2900 Saintsdury Hist. Criticism 1. 66 He not only seems to 
be dealing with men of straw, but answers them with, as 
Luther would say, a most ‘stramineous * argument. 

2. Bet. Slraw-coloured ; dnll pale yellow. 

*845-50 Mrs, Likcolh Lect, Bet, 204/1 Stramineous, 

straw»hke, straw-coloured. 2B72 W, A. Lcichtos Lichen- 
Jiora 99 Ochroleucous or stramineous. 

Stramison : see Stbamazof. 

Stra'mmel. Ohs.txz.dial. AlsostrameL [Of 
obscure origin : cf, diaL scrammel in the same 
sense, also Stp.dmmel.] 'A lean, gaunt, ill-favoured 
person oranimal* (Miss Jackson Shropsh, IVord-bkl). 

x7o6 E, Ward Hud. Rediv. 1 . xii. 10 Strutting about on 
hide-bound Strammel, Mounted like Turk upon a Camel. 
2722 — Qttix. 1 . 28 When thus be had prepar'd his Stramel, 
Tall as an Elephant or Camel. 2879 in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Werd-ik. art. Scrammel, Shammel, A great 
strammel of a pig. 

Stramoniiim (strarnffamiz/m). Also 7 stram- 
moninm, 8 stramonia, [a. mod.L. stramonium 
(Parkinson 1629), stratiivionium (F. Columna 
1592), stramonia (Fuchs 1542, given as Italian), 
of uncertain origin. Cf. F. stramoine (more usually 
stramonium), Sp., Pg. estramdnio, It. stramonia. 


The Russian synonjTn JltypiiaHL dumta'n is said by 
Miklosich to be adopted from the Kazan Tartar iurvian, 
*a medicine for horses ’. It seems possible lhat stramonia 
may be altered from an earlier form or a dialectal \'ariant 
of the Tartar word.] 

1 , The solanaceous plant Datura Stramonium, 
theTHORH-APPLE, Purple stramoniumx the Purple 
Thorn-apple, Datura Tatula, 

2677 Grew Anat. Plants iv. iiL v. (1682) x£8 The Seed- 
Case of Stramonium or Thorn Apple, is divided into Four 
Closets. 26^ Strammonium [.«:e Thorn-apple). 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stramonia ,.. Apple of Peru, or 
T'horn-.AppIe. 2742 Conpl. Fanid^Piece 11. hi. 357 Tender 
annual h lowers, ..such as. .double-flowering Stramonium. 
1882 Harper's Meg. Oct 648 See this long bouquet of 
Bouncing-Bet, stramonium and pansy. *906 Tuckweix 
Reniin. Radical Parson x. 240 , 1 had seen a heavy profit 
reaped by a shrewd farmer who look it at a low rate on 
p^pies, henbane, and stramonium. 

2 . A narcotic drug prepared from this plant. ^ 

180* Med. Jml. VIll. 427. I have found the «[?raonium 

e«pecia!lybeneficialincasesofmaniaattendedwilhhtiIe^i^ 

fever. 2887 Moloney Forestry W. A/r. 395 The 
of stramonium are regarded as anodj-neand anti-spasmodic. 


I. aitrib. ^ 

B40 Pereira Elem. Mai. Med. n. £65 §ramonmm see^, 
iSci 1856 G. B. Wood TActuJ. ^ EAaruiacH. 1 . Eoo 
amonmtn Loaves. IHd. S.f Slraiaomum Roo . lE^ 
RROD Mat Med. (ed. 3) 29 * I" extracting the alkalpids 
« of belbdcm.a and 

nts. 2888 Pall Mall Cos. 22 May 6/x Stramemum 
arettes. ^ 

ItraiUOZiy (stnc’moni). Also strammony. 
lelicized form of STB.t^MONTCM. 

Bmkdc Diet. Sci. etc., Stramony or Thom Apple. 
^ 44-3 



STBAMF. 

Strampi sb. Sc. [f. Strasip e/J A stamp of 
the foot. 

<1x578 LtNDESA.Y (Pitscottie) Chron.Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 222 
Thestrarape of M' Patrickiswasso sade upoun his brotheris 
footte. 1828 Mom Mansit WaucJiix. 80 This was a slramp 
on his coray toe. 

Stramp (stramp), v. Sc. [Perh. suggested by 
stamps tramps stride. Cf, G. strampfeti in the 
same sense.] 

L intr. To set down the foot firmly ; to tread 
heavily on something. 

c 1423 Jas. I Good Counsel to (Camb. MS.), Stramp[5rtM«<i- 
iyne MS. Graip) or thou slya, and crep furth one the way. 
cx4^ Henryson Orpheus ff Euryd. 105 (Bannatyne MS.) 
Scho strampit \Astoan trampitj on a serpent vcnnemus. 
a 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 403 And him befor, with 
my fut fast on his I stramp. 1529 Lyndesay CompU 288 
Now in the court seindell hegois, In dreid men slramp vpon 
his tois. 1536 Bellenoen Cron, Scot. (1821) II. 86 All 
•wemen that strampis on this sepulture sail be ay barrant. 
a 1578 Linoesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) I. 222 To 
that effect [he] strampit sadlie on his brotheris foott, >626 
Orkney U^itek Trial in C Rogers Soc. Life Scot. (x8S6) 
III. 300 His hors strampit vpon the leg of the said lamb 
and brak it. 2828 Moir Manste ll^auc/i ii. 23 A fat and 
dumpy man..stramped on a favourite Newfoundland dog’s 
taiL 

2 . trans. To tread upon ; to trample dovni. lit. 
and^^. + To stramp away^ forth : to stamp out. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 266 Forbad also.. in 
streit. To mak ane cors quhair men 5eld on thair feit, That 
it sould not dishonorit be so far, Vnder thair feit to stramp 
into the glar. ^ 1552 Lykdesay Monarche 5793 Papis, for 
thare traditionis..Qahi!k Christis Lawis strampit down. 
1556 Rec. Elgin (New Sjralding Club 1903) I. 31 That nane 
..tak vpone hand to eitt disiroy or stramp doune ony 
gro^rand cornes with thair horssis. 2563 Winset tr. Vincent. 
Lirin, Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 76 The noueltic being strampit 
doun. <22578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 
85 It had bene goode.. that theRarIe..had bene rootled out 
of memorie, cleane strampit away. Ibid. 04 Deservand..his 
memorle to be abussit and strampit fourtnt for ewer. 2589 
R. Bruce (1843) 52 The wieJeed are sayd to stramp 

the blood of Christ under their feet. 2866 J. S&iiTii Merry 
Bridal -j His rainnie..Had met his faither’s ardent ga2e, 
When at the burnie strampin* claes, Wi' coaties toshly kiltit. 

Strample (strae*mp’I), v. Sc. [f. Stkahp v. + 
-LE,] trans. « Strahp v. 2. 

«26ioSirJ. Semple in (1872) 253 Still 

strampl’d doune with sturte. 2896 P. k.Q?.K\KK\s Red Seaitr 
awexL 339 He rode the horse at you, as if he’d liked to strample 
3'oa to death. 

Stran, variant of Strand sh.^ 

Strand (strtend), ri.i Forms: i strand, 2-6 
strande, 3-6 stronde, 3-8 strond, (3 straunde, 
6 strounde), 3- strand. [OE. strand (?neutO » 
OFris, strdnd (WFris. slrdn, straun, NFris. stron^ 
simnn)f MLG. strant {strand-) masc. (whence Du. 
strand neut., mod.G, strand masc.), ON. strgnd 
(strand-) fem,, border, edge,coast(Sw,,Da. j//Yr;2d’).] 
L The land bordering a sea, lake, or t river in 
a more restricted sense, that part of a shore which 
lies between the tide-marks ; sometimes used 
vaguely for coast, shore. Cf. Sua-strand. Now 
poet., arch, or dial. 

ciooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. xlli. 48 pa hi >a pat nett upp- 
atugon & smton be pam strande. Ibid. John xxi. 4 Witod- 
lice on seme merxen sc hsclcnd stod on pam strande, a 2066 
Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod, Dipl. IV. 221 Ic 
ciSe cow amt Urk min huskarl habbe his strand call, forne- 
Xenhysasen land. .and call 5®t to his strande gedryuen 
hys, be mioum fullan bebode. C2200 Ormin 1x155 Forr 
Crist, son sumra he fullhtncdd wass & sti^enn upp o strande. 
c 2205 Lay, 27586 per heo nomen hauene..sciptn coden a 
pat strond, cnihles eoden a pat lond. c 2250 Gen. <5* Ex. 
2717 And moyses dru? him to ^e strond, And stalle he dalf 
him Se send, Mary Magd. \nS.Eng.Leg.j^-j$ pe 

prince stap out of pe schipe : . .Upon pe stronde he 3af a lupe. 
CX330 iL Bronne Chron. lVace(Ro\U) 14049 Seuen hundred 
schipe lynby pe stronde. C2384 Cuavczp. /I. Earne 248 The 
Armes and also the man That first came.. Vnto the strondes 
of Lauyne. 2390 Go^wer Conf, II, 232 Thei ben comen sauf 
to londe, Wher thei gon out upon the stronde Into the 
Burgh, c 2430 L'ydc. Min. Foeins (Percy Soa) 50 A lowe 
ground ebbe was fast by the strond, That no maryner durst 
take on bond To cast an anker. 1544 Precepts IVar 

1. Ui. D j b, Wherby other shyppes can not well anyue at 
anye strounde, ne yet go out of the hauen. 2593 Peeix 
Honour o/GaHerz.^'^t^ channel that divides T*he French- 
men's strond fro Britain's fishy towns. ^2595 Donne .ya/. ii. 
78 Shortly (as the sea) bee will compasse all our land ; From 
Scots, to Wight; from Mount, to Dover strand. 263a J, 
Hayv/ard tr. BiondPs Eromena 26 They walked along the 
strond, till they came to his Barke. i63x Dryden Abs. ^ 
Achit. I. 272 The Joyful People throng’d to see him Land, 
Cov’ring the Beach and blackning all the Strand. 1718 
Prior Alma 11. 535 The Strand, Which compasses fair 
Albion's Land. 2759 Ann. Reg. 36/x Quebec, .consists 
of an upper and lower town, the lower.. is built upon 
a strand, at the foot of a lofty rock. 1796 H. Hunter 
St.-Pierrds Stud. Hat. {1799) II. 255 James Cartier and 
Champlain represent the strands of the lakes of North- 
America as shaded by stately walnut-trees. 18x7 Shelley 
Rev. Islam l xvi, On the bare strand Upon the sea.mark a 
small boat did wait. 2871 Ck>UCH Poiperro iL 32 The next 
object of notice. .is the beach, or ‘strand’, inside the old 
j[uay. 191X E. Beveridge Norik Uist'A. X32 Six [of the 
island-forts] are easily accessible over the strand at ebb-tide. 
fig. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Pref. T 25 God brought 
Moses taw into the world to be as a strand to the inundation 
of impiety. 

' + b. in certain rhyming and alliterative phrases 
used in charters. Obs, 


lore 

? 22.. Charier of Eadweard (a. o. 2*366) in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. IV, 292 Ic nelle,.^at 6acr any man any onsting habbe 
on .any p(i]ngcn o3e on any timen be strande ne bi lande buton 
[etc.]. 2255 Charter Hen, II in AngliaVll. Saca & 
Socne, on strande & on Streamc, on wudnn & on feldan, 
tolles & theames, grithbriches & hamsocne & forstalles & 
infangenes thiafes & ficamene frimtha ofer heore ajene men. 
2208 Rot. Chart. (1837) 184/2 Habeant.. omnia predicta., 
cum soka et saca..et cum aliis consuetudinibus..warwagio 
suo bilaunde & bistraundefetc.]. [2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Strand and Stream, an Expression formerly us’d for an 
immunity or freedom from Custom, and all Impositions 
upon Goods or Vessels by Land or by Water.] 

f c, A quay, wharf, or landing-place by the side 
of navigable water* Ohs. 

Den and strand \ see Dckc xA- 2. 

120$ Rot. Chari. (2837) 153/x Habeant [barones de Hast- 
inges]strand[/rf«/x<^srand)&dcncapudGcrnemue. 2577-87 
HoLWSiiEoCArfJn. 111. 1097/x Sir Thomas Wiat haulng with 
him foureteene ensignes,.. marched to Detford strand, eight 
miles from Detford. 1600 J, Poky tr. Leds Africa viir, 301 
A most impregnable castle, which standeth vpon the strand 
or wharfe of the port, c 2600 in 7’. Brown Plisc, A ulica 
(1702) 254 If any that hath a House or Land adjoining do 
make a Strand, Stairs, or such like, thej^ay forthwith Rent 
to the City of London. 2637 Milton Comus 876 By Leu- 
cothea's lovely bands, And her son {sc. Portunus] that rules 
the strands. 2707 Lond. Gat. No. 4397/3 He was. .one of 
the Elder Brothers of Trinity.Housc of Dcptford-Slrond. 
2859 Bartlett D/r/, (ed. 2) 455 The Dutch on the 

Hudson River apply the term to a landing.place; as, the 
strand at Kingston. 

d. The Strand', the name ofa street in London; 
originally so called as occupying, with the gardens 
belonging to the houses, the ‘strand * or shore of 
the Thames between the cities of London and 
"Westminster. 

2246 Misc. Rolls, Chancery Bd. 3 No. 2 m.i Domos.. 
extra muros Ctuitatis nostre London, in vico qui vocatur le 
Straunde. 2602 F. Godwin Bps. Eng. 062 Walierde Lang- 
toQ. .built also . the paltace by the Strond at London. 26x3 
SiiAKS. Hen. VIII, v, iv. 55 (Shel cryed out Clubbcs, when 
I might see from farre,somc fortyTruncheoncrsdrawiohcr 
succour, which were the hope o* th* Strond where she was 
quartered. 2692 Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 226 James Heath 
(was] Son of Hob. Heath the Kings Cutler, living in the 
Strand leading from London to Westminster. 2720 Pope 
Dune. It. 28 Where the tall may-pole once o'er-look'd the 
Strand. 2790 Pennant London X2€>yj, I shall resume my 
account at tlie opening of the Strand into Charing-Cros^, by 
observing, that in the j'ear 1353, that fine street the Strand 
was an open highway, with here and there a great man's 
house, with gardens to the water-side. 2B23 Byron Island 
It. xix, But less grand, Though not less loved, in Wapplng 
or the Strand. 

o. Used vaguely (like Shore 1 c) for country, 
region, csp. a forei^ countr)'. Chiedy poet, 
c 2386 Chaucer Prot. 23 Thanne longen folk to goon on 
pilgrimages And Palmercs for to seken slraunge strondes. 
CX400 Roland Otuel 22x5 An hundrcihe knygbtes of 
Turkeye Bare his Mawmettes hym by And paste ouer that 
strande. £2590 Grec.hc Fr.Bacon{x^<^^ fixes.) F 3, Drugges 
..Found in the wealthy strond of AfTnca. 27o4^CoddP<?^///x 
(1700) 57 Sail, Happy Prince, to that expecting Strand Where 
wcaUhy Tagus rowls his golden Sand. 2822 biiELLEY Hellas 
2028 Let Freedom and Peace flee far To a sunnier strand. 

^ 2 . Used for Shore sb.^ Obs. (?no 7 tce-use.) 

263s B, JoNSON Epigr. To a Friend 13 Seek out some 
hungry painter, that , , Will well design thee to be view’d by 
all, 'J'hai sit upon the common draught or strand [rhyme 
braudl 

S. attrib, and Comb., as strand hank, bird, bush, 
-plant', f strand boat, a shore boat; strand 
flsliery, a coast fishery pursued from the shore 
(Webster Suppl. 1902) ; f strand hedge Isle of 
Man, a fence on the sea shore; strand ice (see 
quot.) ; strand knife Whaling, a knife for cutting 
blubber ; strand-line Geol. (see quot.) ; strand- 
nut (see quot.) ; f strand plat, the beach or sea- 
shore ; f strandward in advb. phr. to (the) strand- 
•ward, in the direction of the beach or sea-shore. 

283 x tr. NordenskiolcCs Vcy. * Vega* IJ.xiv.s7S At Nunamo 
the *slrand-bank was gay with an exceedingly rich magni- 
ficence of colour. 27SS Gentl. Mag. XXV. 310 Among other 
birds in this country [Norway]are some that oaunt the coast 
..called *5trand birdk 2860 Wraxall Life in Sea iii. 49 
The Strand Birds, which live on the verge of the ocean, and 
on the beach deserted by the tide, 21^0 Capt. J. Smith 
Eng. Itnprov. Reviv'd 268 To canyon this great Trade, 
they [the Hollanders) have 700 *Strand-boates. 2853 W, C. 
Baldwin Afr, Hunting vii, 282 The xnyala is only to be 
met with in the *strana bush along the coast. 2723 in H.- 
Stowell Life Wilson App. i. (1819) 337 [Isle of Man] By 
the governor’s granting licence to inclose the lands of several 
persons under their ^strand hedges. 2897 tr. Nansen's 
Farthest North II. vii. 346 Close to our den there was an 
opening in the *sirand-ice. Note, Ice which is frozen fast to 
the bottom, and is therefore left lying like an icy base along 
the shore. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg, II. 290 Process 
of Flensing.. .The blabber. .is received upon deck by the 
boat-steer^ and line-managers: the former with '’strand- 
linives divide it into portable cubical, or oblong pieces. 2910 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 658/2 Proof of recent emergence of land 
is supplied by what are called ‘ raised beaches * or ‘ “strand- 
lines ’, that IS, lines of former shores marked by sheets of 
littoral deposits, or platforms cut by shore.waves in rock. 
2860 J. F. Campbell Tales W. Higkl. I. Introd. 9 On the 
stormy coasts of the Hebrides.. .fishermen, .find. .objects 
somewhat like fiat chestnuts., which they call ..“strand-nuts! 
2906 Daily Chron. 13 Aug. 3/2 Most of the Hawaiian 
♦strand-plants that are dispersed by the currents are found 
in America. 2582 Stanyhurst ASneis 11. (Arb.) 78 Father 
Anchises his palms from “strond plat inhauncing On gods 
heunlye cryetb. CZ400 Beryn 3x38 So, walkyng to the 
“Strondwairi, wee barg^nyd by the wey. 2582 Stanv- 


STBAND. 

HURST lEneis ir. (Arb.) 56 Soom run to vessels too strondward 
swiftlyc retyring. 

b. In the names of birds, beasts, etc. that fre- 
quent the shores of seas, lakes, or estuaries, as 
strand-plover, strand-runner (see qnots. ; cf. 
Strandlooper 2); II strand-wolf [Du.], the name 
given in S. Africa to the striped hyena (Hyana 
striata). 

2772 Rutty A^<x/. Hist. Dublinl. 324Thc “Strand Plover, by 
some called, the Stone Plover, 2883SwAiNsoN/^?*2u.A^<i//;rr 
Birds x8i Grey plover {Sguatarola- heivetica). ..SitznA 
plover (Cork). 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Strand- 
Runner, a Bird of the bigness of a Lark, with a four-square 
Bill resembling a Rasp, which runs on the Rocks of Spits- 
bergand feeds on Worms. 2826 A. Smith Catal. S. Afr. 
Mus. 1. 24 Striped Hyienaof the English, “Strand Wolf of 
the Duten. 2881 Encycl. Brit, Xll. 420/2 If the strand 
wolf [Hyxna vitlosa) of the Ckipe colonists is only a variety 
of this species [Hytena striata]. 

Strand (strasnd), j^.2 Chiefly Sc. and north. 
Forms: 3, 6 strond, strund,4 stronde, 3-8trand. 
[App. connected with Strind though the phono- 
logical relation is obscure. 

The first quot. is from a work belonging to a ^roup of 
writings (the ‘ Katharine group which show a curious mix- 
tureof midland and even northern forms with their markedly 
southern dialect. (The rcp;ular Southern form strund occurs 
in thesame text.) Otherwise the word is purely northern, cxc. 
for itsoccurrcncein the Wyclif Bible and in Wyclifs sermons, 
and once in Spenser (who may have imitated Douglas).] 
f 1 . A Stream, brook, rivulet ; transf a stream 
(of blood, etc.). Obs. 

a 2240 Ureisun in Lamb, Horn. 189 pe ilke fif wallen pet 
of pi bltsfulle bodi sprungen and strike dun strondes [C<’^/on 
MS. Ibid. p. 202 strundes] of blode. a 2300 Cursor M. 1033 
In middes pat land a welle springes, pat rennes out wit four 
strandcs. a 2340 Hampole Psalter cix. 8 De torreniein via 
^/^//.,0f pe strand in way he drank. 2_34o-7o Alex, (f 
Dind. 240 He dide him forp to fiod pat phison is called,.. 
From pcrlese paradts pas.sep pe stronde. 2357 Lay Folks 
Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 192 Our lady was ful of grace as a 
stronde ful of watyr. 2388 Wyclif Num. xiii. 24 Thei 5cden 
til to the stronde of clustre [1382 the rennynge watir of the 
clustre]. Ibid., Deut. ix. 21 V..castide [it] forth in to the 
stronde [1382 streem], that cam doun fro the hiL <x 2400-50 
Wars Alex. 52B0 Was neuir na cristall so clerc as was pa 
clere strandis. Ibid. 4202, 5507. e 2470 Henry Wallace ix. 
975 A litill strand he fand, that ran hym by, 2552 Lyndesay 
Monarche 4osSThtstrzudii of blude ran throuchthestreiis. 
*S9S Seg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 02/t Ane strand and nmner of 
waiter that flowis furthe of the .said wall. 2632 Lmicow 
Trerv. vi. 255 In all the bounds of Arabia Dcscrta.,lhcre is 
no such matter, as Brooke, or strand, much Icsje a Riuer. 
2C50 Sc. Psalms Ixxxiii. o Do to them as to Midian, Jabin 
at Kison strand. 2722 W. Hamilton Wallace stpj LSvezad 
of Water running by, 2805 Scott Last Minstr. x. xxv. He 
pass'd the Peel of Goldiland, And cross'd old Bortbwick s 
roaring strand. 2800 Donaldson /’owir 39 Ye wiv« lament 
..Let tears rln like the Keppin stran'. 2902 CallooidianlW. 
74/2 [The sweat] wus rinnin’ frae their neb-en's in strauns. 
Jig. a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvW. 5 pc .strandis of wickid- 
nes IVulg. torrentes iniquitatis] has drouyd me. CX37S 
WvcLiF Set. Wks, II, 255 Andal pis is a stronde of love, pat 
stronger may no love be. For where is welle of more love, 
than [etc,]. 

attrib. Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot, 469/x Rex.. concessit.. 
^ paries terrarum .. haben. ex australi antiques muros 
petarum Jo, Purdie ad lie Strandheid, 

2 . Used by Douglas and Spenser for : The 
sea, a sheet of water. 

25x3 Douglas eEneis i. xv. 5 Eneas and his feris, on the 
strand Werj' and forwrocht, sped tham to the nerrast l.ind. 
2590 Spenser F. Q, 11. vi, 29 By this lime was the worthy 
Guyon brought Vnto the other side of'tbat wide strond, 
Where she was rowing, 

3 . Se, A channel, gutter. 

2565 Reg, Mag. Sig. Scot, 387 Canalem, viilgariter ane 
strand vel a syla 2722 Ramsay Rise Fall of Stocks to 
C hildren.. In summer dam up little strands, Collect the 
drizzle to a pool. 28x0 Sir A. Boswell Edin. Poet. Wks. 
{X87X) 53 There in the dirty current of the strand. Boys drop 
the rival corks. 2903 J. Lusisdek Toorle I. iii. 24 Ye scaur 
the vera deuks That piouter i the strand alang the street. 

Comb, 2822 Scott Nigel x v, He has three bairns, they say 5 
they will help him bravely to grope in the gutters. Your 
good lordship may have the ruining of him again, my Lord, 
if they have any luck in strand-scouring. 

+ Strand, j //. 3 north. Obs. [? Altered form of 
Strind I.] Line of descent, pedigree; offspring, 
descendants : = Strain sbj 
a 2300 Cursor M, 9497 He wal born of frelj' strand^(r^^//;^ 
cnandl. Ibid. 10x57 Boto petopersisierstrand, patioachim 
had til husband, pan sal we first vr stori drau. 

Strand (strsend), sb.^ Also 5-8 strond, 8 
Strang, 8-9 dial, stran, 9 Sc. strawn, [Of ob- 
scure origin ; connexion with Strain sb.^, or with 
OF, estran, estren rope, is not proved.] 

L Each of the strings or yams which when 
twisted together or ‘ laid * form a rope, cord, line, 
or cable. Also, a ply (of worsted), dial. Also 
attrib., os three strand rope. 

2497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 744, Ij cabulles..of iuj 
strondes.., iiij hawsers, .wherof oon of iij Strondes. 2627 
Capt. Smith Sea Gram, v, 26 The Wall knot.. is a round 
knob, so made with the strouds [sic] or layes of a rope, it 
cannot slip. Ibid. ix. 43. 2644 Man wayrinc Seamans Diet. 

18 A Cabell is a three-strand Roape. 2674 Ray S, a E'. C. 
Words, Strand, one of the twists of a line ; be it of horse- 
hair or ought else. Ss/ss. 2755 Macens Insurances I- 182 
They were obliged to cut a (^blc of four Strangs to Pieces. 
1794 lAoxsz Amer. Geog. 425 Machinery, to. ..spin fiaxand 
hemp into threads or yTims, fit for.. sail cloth, oznabrigs,’ 
twine, and the strans or yams for cordage. 2800 Naval 
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Chron. III. 474 Three slrond shroud.laid rope. 1821 T. 
Smyth Praet. c/ C ustomt (1821) 74 Every Cable. .is com- 
posed of three strands, every strand of three ropes, and cvcr\* 
ili.”* twists* 1898 Mrs. C. P. Penberthv IVarh ff 
Ivoc/ cj Coi^isfi £.{/(: ij. 13, 1 darned the hole with worsierd, 
and iw^ blue, dark blue worsterd, and twas five strans thick. 

iransf, 1863 Bates Nat, Amazons I. ii. 47 Some [tree, 
stems] were twisted in strands like cables. 

Ji^. ^x8x6ScoTr^«//>.xix, The three strands of the con. 
versation, to speak the language of a rope work, were again 
twined together into one undistinguishable string of confu* 
Sion. *8ss Tennysom Mattd i. xviir. vii, The dusky strand 
of Death inwoven here With dear Love's tie, makes Love 
himself more dear. 

b. Each of the lengths of twisted wire used to 
form a wire-rope, cable, or electric conductor. 

i860 CJiamb. EncycU I. 522/1 The fAllantic} cable.. was 
composed of a strand of seven wires of pure copper, coated 
with,.gutta percha,..and finally bound rouna with iron 
wires. 187s Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. 313 Wire rope 
usually consists of 6 strands round a hempen cores earh 
strand consists of 6 wires round a smaller hempen core. 1891 
Pall all Gaz, x6 Mar. 2/1 A special form of cable has been 
laid, consisting of four conductors each composed of a strand 
of seven copper wires. 

2. Each of the threads or strips of a woven or 
plaited material ; hence a thread or strip drawn 
from such material. 

i8o2~xa Bektham Ballon, yudic, Evld, (1827) II, 691 
When, instead of the G. R., comes the broad arrow on tim- 
ber, or the strand in sail cloth, then comes the doubt.. as 
between writlenand real evidence. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 
7X Connected by means of a strand of cotton with a small 
reservoir of water, xgxji Daily News 30 Sept. 3, [IJ had to 
pull a strand of good Irish homespun from my coat before I 
could lash it to the mast-head. 

Jig, x8^ Nettleship Ess. Brovming's Poetry 130 A 
garment in which fear made many strands. 1904 S. H. 
Butcher Harvard Lect. 195 The Platonic dialogues are 
another case in point. Several strands of thought are here 
subtly interwoven. 

3. Transferred senses, 

a. A string of be.ads, pearls, and the like ; also 
the material on which they are strung. 

1825 Jamieson s.v., A strawn of beads. x86o Whittier 
Tmece a/ Piscatayua 46 In his wigwam.. Sits a woman all 
alone, Wampum beads and birchen strands Dropping from 
her careless hands. 2876 Surrey Gloss., Strana, a stalk of 
grass. The children make what they call a strand of straw- 
berries, i.e, they take a longstalk and thread it full of them. 
x886 Sheldon tr. Flaxtheri's SalamtnhS 14 Strands of pearls 
attached to her temples. 

b, A barb or fibre of a feather. (Cf. Stbain 

•fi.s 30 

X847 Stoddart Angler s CoiuJ. 93 Hoffland’s Fancy [fly]. 

. . Body : reddish, dark brown silk, red backle, two or three 
strands of ditto for tail. 

c« A tress or a filament of hair. 
iZjoEe/io X9 Oct., His long hair, not unconscious of a grey 
strand, hangs over a forehead lofty and massive. 1904 H.G. 
'Wzu.sPooaoJGodsin. ii. 233 The breeze had stolen a strand 
or so of her hair too. xois 0* Rev, Oct. ^59 Four hundred 
years after her death,, they CJunot’s soldiers] found among 
her bones the thick strands of the marvellous yellow hair 
which the old books tell of. 

d. A thread or filament in animal or vegetable 
structure. 

1877 Foster P/iys. in. i. (1878) 394 A sensory nerve In its 
simplest form may be regarded as a strand of eminently 
irritable protoplasm, 1879 Calderwood Mind 4- Brain 50 
Molecular changes in the brain are consequent upon im- 
pulses propagated along the strands of nerve fibres. 1887 
Garnsey & Balfour DeBary's Fungi x8 Thehyphac form 
by their union elongated branching strands (fibrous or 
fibrillose mycelia). 2904 Brit, Med. yrnl. 10 Sept. 583 The 
strands and nodes of the cytoplasmic reticulum^ which 
traverse this ground substance vary a great deal in thickness, 

e. Each of the pieces into which a strip of metal 
is divided by slitting (see qnot.). 

1876 En<ycl. Brit. IV. 218/1 The metal for wire drawing 
is rolled into long strips.. and cut into ‘strands' by means of 
slitting rolls. 

.4. Comb. : strand ground (see quot.) ; strand- 
Eoofe, a hook to which strands of cordage are fas- 
tened in the process of tempering; also attrib. 

1882 Caulfeild S: Saward Diet. Needlework 463/x 
* Strand ground. This ground is used to connect sprays of 
Honiton Lace, and is formed of irregular Bars made on the 
Pillow and with two Bobbins. 1823 J. Nicholson Oper, 
Mech. 431 Thus bringing all the strands to an equal tension, 
without one *strand-hook making more revolutions than 
another. Ibid.. The strand hook spindles.. are so contrived, 
for the tempering of the strands, that any one or more of 
them may., be made to slide. 

Strand (strand), v.'^ [f. Strand shJ Cf. Du., 
G. strattden. Da. strastde^ Sw., IceL slraitda^ intr. 
to run aground.] 

1. trans. To drive or force aground on a shore, 
esp, on the sea-shore; also rarely of a river, to 
leave aground (by the ebbing of the tide). 

1621 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1906) 264 
ycarc. .all taken orstranded by the Portugall. 16S6 Dryden 
. Ann. Mirab. ccli, As those who live by Shores with joy 
behold Some wealthy Vessel split or stranded nigh. xoSo 
Land. Gaz. No. X5a3/i The Adventure, and Bristol, 

Come up so close with him, that we doubt not but they will 
either take or strand him. 2697 Drvdf.n Virg. Georg, m. 
809 Mighty Phoc®, never seen before In shallow Streams, 
are stranded on the Shore. 2723 De Foe Col, yack (1840) 
297 To run thesbip on shore to save ourlivesand so, strand- 
ing our vessel, spoil both sloop and cargo. 1777 Cook P 
S. Pole HI. xl, T58 They likewise asserted that neither she, 
nor aoy Other ship, had been stranded on the coast. 2S37 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, HI. v, iii, The corpses of the first were 


fiung into the Rhone, but the Rhone stranded some. 1843 
• Bethune .Jco//. Peasant's Fire-side The vessel was 
stranded in a gale during the night, on the west coast of 
England. 

2. iransf, and fig. Chiefly \n passive, 

. *®37 Carlyle Fr.Rev, II.vlv, Your National Assembly, 
like a ship waterlogged, belmless, liestumbling;, .and waits 
where the waves of chance may please to strand it, 2850 
Blackie jEschylus II. 64 Thy pride will strand thee on a 
worser woe. x86oTYNDALLG/<tc, il viii. 264 When a glacier 
diminishes in size it leaves its lateral moraines stranded on 
the flanks of the valleys. 2874 Ruskin Fors Clav, IV. 
xxxvii. 3, 1 am left utterly stranded and alone in life and 
thought. 2876 Miss Braddon y. Haggard's Dau. I. 5 'A 
man of superior mind, stranded for life in such a place as 
Combhaven, might naturally think himself a king. 2880 
Goldw. Smith Cesvjer ii. 22 At thirty-five he was stranded 
and desolate, 2885 A. Seth Scott, Philos, ii. 68 When he 
[Hume] had given free scope to bis logical acuteness, he 
stranded himself equally with his masters on the conse- 
quences he arrived at. 

3. intr. To run aground. 

2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav.l, 17 It blowing so 
fresh, and we having all our Sails abroad, the Ship in all 
probability should havestranded. 2705 tr. Bosnian's Guinea 
418 They belong'd toa small French Pyrate, which stranded 
there about ten Days before. 2796 Morse Anter, Geog. II, 
68 Lost 6 or 7 ships of the line, tw'obycatching fire. .and the 
others by stranding on the sandbanks. 2864 Tennyson 
Enoch Arden 548 Half the night, Buoy'd u^n floating 
» tackle and broken spars, These drifted, stranding on an isle 
at monu 2M7 PallMatlGaz. 27 Feb. 7/2 The Guion Line 
steamer Wiscotubt stranded yesterday during a fog on the 
outer bar,. .and remained fast. 

hfunsey's Mag. (U.S.) XXV. 668/2 An old fellow 
in hlanposa County, California, who stranded there when 
the current of the forty niners ebbed out of the hills. 2908 
H. Wales Old Allrgianceix, 248 So I stranded in a remark- 
able quandary. 

Hence Stra'nding vbl, sb, and///, a. 

28x7 \V. S^WYN Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 882 To constitute 
a stranding it is essential that the vessel should be station- 
ary ; the striking on*a rock where the vessel remains for a 
minute and a half only, is not a stranding, though she there- 
by receives an injury, which eventually proves fatal. 2884 
Sir T. Rrassey in sgtk Cent. Mar. 44s Careless shipmasters 
and mates are responsible for many collisions and strandings. 
2904 H. G. Wells Food of Gods ti. ti. 290 Big frogs, bigger 
trout and stranding carp. 

Strand (straand), zf.2 [f. Strand sb.^'^ 

1. intr. Of a rope : To break one or more of its 
strands. Also irans,y to break one or more of tbe 
strands of (a rope)* 

a 2780 G. Gilbert in Besant Capt . Cook <1890) 269 The 
hawser we had reeved for thatpur^se being so rotten, that 
it stranded in five or six places as we were heaving. 2842 
R. H. Dana Seaman's Man, 228 A rope is stranded when 
one of its strands is parted or broken by chafing or by a 
strain, 2853 Kane Grinttell Exp. xii. (1856) 88 In another 
attempt a four.inch hawser will be stranded without pro- 
ducing the slightest eflect. 

2. Irons, To form (a rope) by the twisting of 
strands. 

2886 XX. 846/2 Wire ropes are stranded,. in 

machines which do not difler in essential features from the 
ordinary rope-making machinery. 

3. To insert a strand or filament in (a texture). 
Also fig, 

1921 Webster, Strand,.. 2, To weave a strand in, ^ with 
a needle in mending a garment; as, to strand a stocking; to 
strand a hole or rent. 1914 Blackw. Mag. Nov, 581/2 Time 
..has, .prettily stranded her black hair with grey. 

Hence Stra’nding vbl, sb, (in quots. allribl). 

1825 J. Nicholson Oper. Mcch, 436 The backward move- 
ment of the stranding-sledge.. towards the bottom of the 
rope-walk by which strands arc drawn out. 1884 Fall Mall 
Gaz. 17 Apr, ii/i Tills work of binding tbe copper wires 
together is performed by a small ‘stranding xnacbine*., 

t Strandage. Ohs. ff. Strand + -age.] 

A charge or toll levied upon fish or other commo- 
dities landed on a * strand *- 
14x9 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 234 La nief. . dorra ii deniers 
pur straundage. 1598 Stow Sutv. 161 In tbe raigne of 
Edwarde the ihirde, euery great ship landing there [se. at 
Billingsgate], paide for strandage two pence. 1711 ^lADox 
Hist. Excheouer xvdii. 534 The issue of divers Trouages with 
several small strandages. 

-Stranded (stras'nded), ppl. a.^ [f. Strand 
+ -ED,] That has been driven ashore ; that has 
run aground. 

2703 Prior Ode to Mem, Col. George ViUUrs 43 Some from 
the stranded Vessel force their Way, 2729 Pope Dune. 11. 
287 He.. climb'd a stranded lighter's height, Shot to the 
black abyss, and plung’d downright, x8io Scott Zed)' of 
L. HI. i, [They] Wait on the verge of dark eternity. Like 
strandra weeks. 287a Earl of Pembroke & G. H. Kings- 
ley S. Sea Bubbles L 9 The only thing then to be done is to 
lie quietly where you are, like a stranded whale. 2914 A. 
Plummer Churches in Brit. I. iv. 122 Tbe stranded vessel 
was got off the beach. 

D. transf, andy^. (Cf. Strand v.^ 2 .) 

2852 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. t. 24 [The worla of 
Claude and the Poussins] may be left without grave indign:^ 
tion to their poor mission of furnishing dra\ving-rooms and 
assisting stranded conversation. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 

I. L 89 Some stranded nation apart from all the flow of 
enterprise and knowledge. iBSsPa// Mall Gaz. 19 Feb. 5^ 
The author. .is already favourably known. .for his finished 
pictures of this strange, stranded old-Frcnch life. 290X 
Scotsjuan 5N0V. 6/8 Tbe fog lifted a little and 
array of stranded omnibuses and vans would be able to nna 
their way home. _ 

stranded (strse'nded),^/. o." [f- Stband v. 
and si.i + -ED.] 


1. Of a rope: Having one or more strands broken. 

T.^n^alccnsr’s Diet. Marine (ii. Burney), Stranded,.. 
spiking of a cable or rope, signifies that one of its strands 
is broken. 2823 W, Scoresby yrul, 311 (i)ur movements., 
were effected by means of a stranded (or partly broken) rope. 
x 883 W. E. Nicholson Gloss. Coal Trade Northumb. * 
Durh. (E.D.D.). ^ 

2. Composed of (a specified number of) strands. 

287s Bedford Pocket Bk, x. 313 A four-stranded 

rope IS about one-fifth weaker than a three-stranded one. 

3. Composed of strands of wire (Strandj^.'^i b). 
288S Encyel. Brit. XXIII. 114 The stranded form [0/ sub- 
marine cable] was suggested by Prof. W. Thomson at a 
meeting of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow in 2854. 
2890 J. PENNRLL^in Fortn. Rev, LXV, 120 In the Bowden 
brake the power is applied by a coiled wire, with a stranded 
wire inside It, 2903 Kelsey Coniin. Current Dynamos 299 
A stranded conductor is used on account of the immunity 
thereby obtained from eddy currents. 

Stra'nder. [f. Strand 2 ^. 2 +. ebI.] j/rr. An 
operative employed in electric cable manufacture. 

2882 Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 47 Electrical apparatus 
maker., .Land Cable:. .Wire Winder, Strander, 

Strandless (strsemdles), a. [f. Strand sb."^ + 
-LESS.] Without a strand or beach. 

1894 A. Austin in Blackw. Mag. Sept. 315/1, 1 could., 
still see the siveeping, swirling coils of strand less water run- 
ning in and out of the black honeycombed abysses. 

1" Stra'ndliug'. Obs. Fonus : 3 stranlyne, 
-ling, 4 -lyng, Btrenljrng, Btrandliiig(e, -lyng(e. 
[Of obscure origin.] Some kind of fur ; ?tbe fnr 
of the squirrel taken at Michaelmas. 

XT 2299 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 495 In 5 fururis de 
Stranlyne, 522. 6</..,In 6 furur, de Stranling ad capusc., 
ear, 2303-4 Acc, Exors. R. de Gravesend (Camden) 55 De 
duabt^ capis de persico furratis de Strenlyng. 1305 in 
Muuim. Magd. Coll. Oxf, (1882) 145 Cum perrula de 
stra[n]dlings. Liber Horn fol. 249 b (Guildhall MS.) 

in N. * Q. xith Ser. (29x2) V. 170/2 Strandling est Squirel 
centre le feste Seint AlicheL 232710 ISaXey Memorials (2868) 
253 A fur of stra[n]dlynge of 6 tiers. 1327 in Conipotus 
I Rolls Obedientiaries St. Swithun's, /Pif«r/x. (1802) 256 In j 
' furura de grosso Strandling et alia de minuto Strandling. 
^1330 R. Brunne C/5r<J«. (Rolls) 21x94 Manteles... Of 
meneuer, stmnlyng, veyr, & gris, 2334-S in Conipotus Rolls 
Obedientiaries St. SwithutCs, Winch, (1892) 236 In xij 
furruris de grossa Stranditnge...In iiij furruris de Meyn 
Strandlynge. 

II Stra'ndlooper. S. Africa. [Va., f. strand 
Stband ri.l + looker runner.] 

1. A Hottentot who picks up such living as he 
can by tbe sea shore (Pettman Africanderisms 

2846 J. Sutherland Menu Kafirs, etc. S, Afr, II, 29 For 
a little tobacco tbe strandloopers will always fetch firewood 
for the cooks. 29x3 Daily NewsxtDtz. 9 The Strandlojjcrs 
lived on the coast before the Dutch went into South Africa. 

2. (See quot.) 

2875-84 R. B. Sharpe Layard's Birds S, Afr, 662 eEgiali’i 
Us rr;ir«>//am(VieilI.)., ,'1’his pretty little Plover, the Strand- 
looper of the colonists, is common throughout the colony. 
Strane, obs, form of Strain v,^ 

Strang : see Strand sb,^^ Strange a., Strong a. 
Strange (strf^n**^), a. Also 3 -/ straunge, 4-6 
Btraung, 4-7 Btrang, 5 strawnge, straunce, 
straunebe, 6 straenge, straynge, Btraing, Sc, 
strenge; 6-7 strainge, £a. OF. estrange (mod.F* 
itrange) = Pr. estranh^ estrange Sp. estrafiOy Pg. 
eslranho, Rum. strain. It. strano adj., siranio^ 
slrastgio sb. L. extrduetts external, foreign (see 
Extraheovs), f. extra adv. outside, without.] 

*1*1. Of persons, language, customs, etc.: Of or 
belonging to another country; foreign, alien. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 379 Pe king made him vroh inou, 

, .pat strange men in is owe lond dude a such trespas. 2338 
R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 36 In Ingland ncuer before waS 
kyng lufed so wele, Ne of the folk strange non honourd so 
mykelle. 2387 Trevisa Higden II, 159 Pe Flemmyngcs pat 
wonep in he weste side of Wales hauep i-left her straunge 
speche and spekeh Sa-tonliche i-now. 2472 Caxton Re- 
cuyell (Sommer) 303 They wold not baue the luste and 
true blood of eg>*pte, but the strange blood wbiche they 
shold take & make sacrefice therof. 2483 Caik. Angl, 
367/2 Strawnge, alienus, bnrbamis. 2572 Abp. Parker Let. 

13 Dec. Corr. (Parker Soc.) 422 To be first sent out to the 
reader, both English and strange. 1588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. 
ii. 134 One mounsier Berowne, one of the strange Queenes 
Lords. 1622 J, Taylor CKsaes Pi) Superbix Flagellum Eb, 
Ancient Bards, and Poets in strange toungs. 2642 EMys 
Merchandizes 66 That if any English transport Co^es 
m strange Bottoms to pay Strangers Customs. 27SS ■^Ia- 
GENS Insurances II, 236 If a strange Master, that pc^er was 
on the River Elbe before, takes a Pilot on board in foreign 
Parts, 


•f* b. Of a country or other geographicalfcature; 
Situated outside one’s own land. Obs. 

1297 R- Glouc (Rolls) 5838 pat bit & al bat 
ssolde be ydo pom folc of strange londe. C1386 
Drat. 13 And Palmeres for to selten straunge strondes. /Or* 
464 She hadde passed many a straunge streira 138? m 
i4r. C/tdr Also jef ony 

straunge cuntre, m cristendom or in bethenraw. IS.. 
yamsitein rriass ir in ttnniar's Darrnr T>a i b’c 
of strenee regionis To the ar cumin. i6'4 


A. Philips Briton _ - 

shall not wander, unappeasd. . , , 

2 Belonging to some other place or neighbour- 
hood; unknotro to tbe particular locality spcclBcd 
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or implied. Of a place or locality : Other than 
one’s own. 

c 1290 Si» Brendan 292 m S, Eng: Leg. 227 An straunge 
man eche daye it bnnguth In.to ovre celere, i«\vis. 1390 
Gower Conf, III. 233 For whan a man mai redy find© His 
oghne wif, what scho\dc he seche In strange places to be- 
seche To borwe an other mannes plouh, 1421 Coventry 
Leet Bk. 27 That no man throw ne cast at noo straunge 
man, ne shorn hym. 1487-8 Rcc. Bt, Mary at Hill (1905) 
129 Item, Resseyued of Alargarcte Hull for burial! of a 
straunge childe, ijs. 1555 Ludtozu C/iurc/nv.Acc, (Camden) 
6s Received of mf Whyilege for the berj'alleofa straunge 
man in the churche, viijd. 1662 NV, KtunuRNC in 
Exir. S, P, rel. Friends 11. (J911) 148 Within these three 
weeks last past I have taken notice of many strange faces 
which frequent this meeting. 173a Swift Exam, Abuses 
DubL Misc. 1735 V. 363 A strange Dog happens to pass 
through a Flesh.Market. x8s9Geo. Adam Bede 

There's all the sewing to be done, an' I must have a strange 
gell out o' Treddles'on to do it. 1892 Photogr, Ann, II. 
760 The address should be given in full, as tourists in 
strange towns have otherwise difficulty in finding the place. 
1894 J, Pays Gleams of Memory 9 Strange clergymen were 
much put out by it [sc. the old squire's snoring), and would 
make significant pauses in their discourse. 

•f* 3. Belonging to others ; not of one’s own kin or 
family. O^s. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 87 Purchaced l»ing men 
gyues,..lilleaman is strange for bis scruisc. cx386CiiAUcr.R 
Afcrch, T. 196 Yet were me Icuere hat houndcs had me 
cten Than J^at myn heritage sholdc falle In straunge hand. 
CX5X0 Robt, Deuyll (1827) 15 Ye to do ju.stice upon hym ! 
[re. your son] as on a straunge man. a 1533 Berkers Golden 
Bk. M. Aurel.yi. 10 For pcrfyleknowlegeofthynges, 

..it behoueth to haue strange aduyse, clcre vnderstandjmge, 
and propre experience. 

4 . Strange woman : a harlot. (With the, as de- 
noting the class.) 

After many passages in the Book of Proverbs. Thendj. 
renders two different Hcb. words, nokriya^ and zdreO^^ both 
which have the sense ‘not one's own (wife) ' (see 3). 

*S35 CovERDALE Prov, ii. x6 That thou mayest be de- 
lyuered also from the straunge woman 1*^0 later versions), 
and from her that is not thine owme. 26x4 B. Jos’soM Barth, 
n. iv. (1631) 23 Tus, If I can, .but rescue this youth, 
here out of the hands of the lewd man and the strange 
woman. i836 Ruskin Prxterita I. xi. 346 No fear of my 
being tempted by the strange woman, for was I not in 
lovex 

f 5. Added or introduced from outside, not 
belonging to the place or person where it is found, 
adventitious, external. In Surg, = FonEicNtf. 5 . 

c X386 Chaucer JFtfe's T, 305 For gentlllesse nys but re- 
nomee Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee, Which 
is a strange tb>*ng to ihy person^ ^1x42$ tr, Ardernds 
Treat, Fistula^ etc. 83 It ha^e in it a vertue putrefactyue 
by which he putrefied straunge humours comirng to a 
wounde. X5S7 Edgeworth Senn. Repert.^ A j, AduUeringe 
womens heare with strange colours, &c. is controUnge of 
Gods handj’ worke. 2578 Lyte Dodoens in, IxxxvL 440 
This is a strange plante, and not found in this Countrie, 
except in the gardens of some Herboristes, Srenscr 
111. xit. ix Yet his owne face was dreadfull, ne did 
need Straunge horrour, to deforme his griesly shade. 1597 
A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 5/1 The strange 
thinges are ether extemall,..or anye substance of our 
bodyes, as splinter.^ or parcells of bones, which we esteme 
straunge, becaus they are noe more partakers of our lyfe. 
2672 Wiseman Treat. Wounds it. v, 30 Cleanse the Wound 
first from all strange Bodies. 

+ 0. With fro7jt\ Alien, far removed; diverse, 
different. Obs, 

r 1380 WvcLiF Set. Wks. HI. 431 Alle Jjcs bodilichesignes 
ben straunge fro charite. Ibid, 5x1 perfore no newesecte 
of religioun, straunge fro Crislis secte, sbulde have begunne. 
CX440 Pallad. onHnsb.m.gi A witty man tacth preued 
thjTig, & change He macth, that lond from lond be not to 
stranger 1456 Coventry Leet Bk. 294 To be estraunged 
from his Crafte..and to be reputed & holden as straunge 
from eny benyvolence of this Cite. 1577 Hanmer Anc. 
Eccl. Hist.f Enseb. vi. xxxii. 1x2 Beiy'llus..went about to 
establyshe forrayne and straunge doctrine from the fayth. 

7. Unknown, unfamiliar ; not known, met with, 
or experienced before. Const, to, 

23. . K. Alls, 48x7 Hy Icdden hym,. In the straungest 
peryl of Inde.^ 1390 Gower Conf. III. 232 In strange place 
and doim thei lihte And take a chambre. CX39X Chaucer 
Astrol, ii, § 17 Rubric, To knowe the verrey degree of any 
mancr sterre straunge or vnstraunge after his longitude. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 9 So nyce array, so strange to 
thair abbay. 25x3 Douglas AEnets vii. iii. 45 As 50W art 
careyt tyU ane strange cost (L. ignoia ad liter a veeium\ 
iSSX Records Pathw. Knawl. To Rdr., Straung paths ar 
not troden al truly at the first. 2603 Sh for M. 

IV. ii. 209 You know the Charracter I doubt not, and the 
Signet is not strange to you? x6ix Bible Transl. Pref, 
r 5 Euen S. Hierome bimselfe calleth the Hebrew tongue 
barbarous, belike because it was strange to so many. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's hnprenu (1746) 261 Strange 
things are ever best liked. 2768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) 
II. 567 Until they become familiar with nurse and mamma, 
and then they take violent distaste at strange face^ 2830 
Greville (1874) II. 29 The next Parliament,. is be- 
sides very III composed— full of boys and all sorts of strange 
men, 2842 Tennyson Morte D'Arthur 238 Among new 
men, strange faces, other minds. 2867 Smyth Sailed s 
Wcrd^bk.j Strange .Satlj a vessel heaving in sight, of which 
the particulars are unhnown. 2889 Universal Rev, 15 Feb. 
251 One good jump on a strange horse shows standard 
horsemanship. 

+ 8 . Of a kind that is unfamiliar or rare ; unusual, 
uncommon, exceptional, singular, out of the way. 
Obs. (Merged in 10 .) 

23. . Coer de L. 268 Kymg Rychard gan hym dysguyse In 
a ful strange quejTitj’se. CX330 R. Brunne Chroji, Wace 
CRoUs) 116 And forsolb 1 couth noght So strange Inglis 


as l?ai wroght. 1340 Hamrole Psalter Pref. 4 In thiswerke 
.i. seke na straunge ynglis, hot lyghtest and commonest. 
C2374 Chaucer Anel, Arc. 202 U*hc kynde of mannes 
herle is to delyte In thing that straunge is. 2390 Gower 
Conf I. 80 Strange aventurcs forto seche, He rod the 
• Marches al aboute 2422-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy 11. 4287 
The straunge metis, pe inanere of pe seruyse, I haue noon 
englische al for to acuy.se. 2553 T. Wilson Rhei. iii. 86 
This should first be learned, y* we neuer affect any straunge 
ynkehome termes, but so speake as is commonly rcceiued. 
255^-5 in Fcuillerat Revels Q. Mary (1914) 173 Vercy faycr 
quamt and strange attier. ^ 1^5 T. Washington tr. Nicho> 
lay's Voy. iv. xxv, 141 Skins of al sorts, of liuely colours, 
straunge and dtuers ahoue al..m the world. 2663 Heath 
Flagellunt (1672) 24 And all by such uncouth and strang 
passe-t, such unexpected, .contingency of things, 

9. Exceptionally great (in degree, intensity, 
amount, etc.), extreme. (Now tending to merge 
in 10 .) 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (28B0) 434 But pis abusioun were to 
straunge. 2573-80 Tusser Hush. (1878) 62 Sea rages in 
winter be sodainly strange. 2585 T. Washington tniVYc/zt?- 
lafsyoy, 11, XV. 50 The last lcarlhqual:e)..was so straunge 
and fearful for the space of xviii. dayes continually. x6o6 
Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. ii. 157, I did not think to draw my 
Sword ‘gainst Pompey, For be hath laid strange courtesies, 
and. great Of late vpon me. 1663 Patrick Pilgrim xxvi, 
The ensuing part of the road was very dangerous,., and of a 
strange length. 27x9 De VacCrusoex. (Globe) 227 His Ej^es 
sparkled, and his Countenance discover’d a strange Eager- 
ness. Ibid. 300 Taking Devilish long Strides, ana shuffling 
along at a strange Rate. 1752 Foote Taste i. i, I have a 
strange Mind to leave you to yourselves. 2818 Scott Hri. 
Midi, xxxtii, Strange was the courage and address which he 
displayed in his pursuits. x8*8 Carr Craven Gloss,, Strange, 
great. *A strange deal.* 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vii, 
II. 19s The fall of the Hydes had excited throughout Eng- 
land str.angc [1858 ed., extreme] alarm and indignation. 
2875 Jowf-tt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 33 The aspiration after good 
has often lent a strange power to evil. 

b. quasi-adv., qualifying an adj. : Very, ex- 
tremely. Also slra/tgc aitd — . l^ow diaL 

1667 Wood Lifr (O. H.S.) II. 102 March 6, ..began the 
strange cold weather with great winds. 2669 Sturmy , 
Mariner's Mag. I. ii. 17 The Sea breaks strange .and dan- ; 
gcrous. 1888 O. M. Fenn Dick o' the Fens 133, I 'vc got a 
straange nice lot o* bait. Ibid. 160, I *m straunge and glad 
you *vc caught him. 

10. UnlamiUar, abnormal, or exceptional to a 
degree that excites wonder or astonishment ; diffi- 
cult to take in or account for; queer, surprising, 
unaccountable. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusv, 120, 1 wotyow penketh straunge, 
No wonder is, for ii is to yow newe, Thaqucyniaunce of 
Peso Troians to chaunge For folk of Grccc pat ye neuere 
knewe. 2399 Gower Conf. 1. 24 Me thoghte I syh upon a 
Stage Wher stod a wonder strange ymage. 2462 Poston 
Lett. II. 39 The gydyng of youre aaversary hath been in 
many causez rj'ght straunce. 2549 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 29 And nowe I would aske a straung que>tion. ^ 256S 
Grafton C/ir<?/f. 11.27 Many straunge and wonderfiillsightes 
were scene ihU present yere in the skie. 1610 Shaks. 
Temf>. V. t. 242 This is as strange a Maze, as ere men 
2620 I. C. Two Merry Mtlkmtaids iv. i, L3, But ibis is 
very strange, Fre. But not so strange as true, I am a 
wiinesse of it. 2779 Mirror No. 57 They complained that 
I was a strange fellow, who haled company. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia iv. ii. Will you not think me ver>’ strange 
if I should take the liberty to consult you upon some busi- 
ness?^ 2823 Byron y/mw XIV. ci, *Tis strange— but true; for 
truth is always strange; Str.anger than fiction. 2842 Brown- 
ing Pied PiOerv, *Comc m !* — the Mayor cried, looking | 
bigger: Ana in did come the strangest figure! 2B60 Tyn- 
dall Glac. r. XV. 103 It seemed strange that a man should 
be there alone. 2875 Jowxtt Plato (ed. 2) I. 288 'I’he pro- 
fessors of education arc strange beings. 

absoU 28x5 Shelley Alaster xia Whatsoe'er of strange 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk,.. Park Ethiopia in her 
desert hills Conceals. 2839 T. WncwciA. Frogs of Aristoph, 
Introd.p.cvi. «fr/tf,iEschyfus..Ioved exceedingly iheslrange 
and the exciting. 

fb. To ihiuk {if) strange of {px coitceming) \ to 
be surprised at. Obs. 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvli. 19 b, He 
had vndersianding, that the Frigate.. was of Malta, where- 
of he thought very straunge [Ft. ce gdil trouuoit estrange 
4 * mauuaii\. 26x1 Bible s Pet, iv. 22 Beloued, thinke it 
not strange [Gr. fiij concerning- the fiery triall, 

which is to try you, 

c. Stra?ige to say j fell, clc., used parenthetically: 
cf. Sat z/.i II. Simi]ar\y strange efiongk. 

(1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 68 Strange tale to tel ; 
all officers be blynde.] 1697 Drvoen yiEnr/j 11. 930 While 
I held my Son, .. Strange to relate, from young lulus Head ] 
A lambent Flame arose. 2853 Kane Grinnetl Exp. xxii. 
(1856) 170 Strange enough, during the night, Cap^tain Austin 
..entered the same Hitlc indentation. 1859 FitzGerald 
Omar Ix, And, strange to tell, among that Earthen Lot 
Some could articulate, while others not. 286* Miss Brad- 
DON Lady AudleyyWtf Strange to say. George Talboys, who 
very seldom obser\'ed anything, took particular notice of 
this place. 

d. quasi-/;?/. ‘An expression of wonder’ (J.); 

‘ an elliptical expression for it is strange ’ (\V. 1828 ), 

c 2670 Waller.S’/. yames'sPark Poems (1722) 163 Strange I 
what Extremes shou'd thus preserve the Snow, High on the 
Alps, or in deep Caves below, 2694 Locke Treat, Govt. (ed. • 
2) I. xi. § 147 Strange I that Fatherly Authority should- be 
the only Original of government, and yet all Mankind not 
know it ; and Stranger yet, that [etc.]. 27*5 [see Tweedle-]. 
•pll. Of persons: a. Unfriendly; having the feel- 
ings alienated, b. Distant or cold in demeanour ; 
reserved ; not affable, familiar, or encouraging ; 1 
uncomplying, unwilling to accede to a request or ^ 
desire. Obs, 1 


I 2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 50 Olaf in Norvveie..bare 
, him ouer strange to pe kyng Knoute. ?/i2366 Chaucer 
I Rom. Rose 1063 These loscngers thorough flaterye Haue 
i maad folk ful straunge be There hem ought be pryue. 1423 
i Jas. I Kingis Q. cii, And though I was vnlo 3our lawis 
strange, By ignorance, and noght by felonye. 1509 Hawf.s 
Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 273 Be straunge unto hjTn, 
as ye knowe nothyng The perfite cause of his true commyng. 
2538 Elyot P/c/. Addit., r/rry/zx, . straunge, vnacquaynted. 
a 2568 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxi. x8, I land hir of ane 
staffage kynd, Bath staitly, strange, and be. 2592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4* ful. ir, xi. 102, I should haue becnc more strange, 
I must confesse. Z12593 Marlowe Arft:/. //, 11. tv. 1162 If 
he be straunge and not reg.ardc iny wordes. 2633 Rowley 
Match at Midn. hi. i. F 4 b, I was strange, iti the nice 
timerous temper of a Maid, 2700 Congreve Way of World 
IV. V, Mil, . .Let us never Visit together, nor go to a Play 
together, But let us be very strange and well bred. 2763 
CwviKcnxLL Night The strange reserve, the proud afiecied 
state Of upstart knaves grown rich, and fools grown great. 
C. Sparing of (one's favour). Obs. 

2548 Hall Chron.^ Edw. K 3 b, Some were rcconsiled and 
gro wen into his fauourc, of the wluchc he was neuer straunge, 
when it was with true herte demaunded. 

fd. To make oneself strange \ to be distant or 
unfriendly, Obs. 

^ 2390 Gower Conf. 1. 144 He [sc. Nebuchadnezzar] kneleth 
in his wise and braieth. To seche mere! and assaieth His 
god, which made him nothing strange, Whan that he sih his 
pride change. Ibid. III. 195 And for he woldc his herte 
glade, He lihte and made him nothing strange,^ 2566 
Painter Palace Pleas. (1569) I. 232 b, Myne adulse is, that 
by litle and litle, you do make your selfe straunge, and vse 
no more your wonted grace vnto him. 

e. To look strange : to look at a person as if 
one did not know him. Obs. 

2590 Shaks. Cotn. Err. v. i. 295 Why looke you strange 
, on me? you know me well, exfioo — Sonn. Ixxxix. 8, 
I will acquaintance strangle and looke strange, 

12. Of a person : Unfamiliar or unacquainted 
with something (specified or implied); -p inex- 
perienced or unversed in ; fresh or unaccustomed 
I /i?; unpractised or unskilled ff/, 

I tSfix Moby tr, Castiglione's Courtier 11, (1577) H vi b, And 
I whan he hath it [{iromotion], let him not shewe himselfe 
new or straunge in it. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. ir. ii. 151 In 
I Ephesus I am but two houres old, As strange vnto your 
i towne, as to your lalke. 2607 — Timon iv. ill. 56, I know 
I thee well; But in thy Fortunes am vnlearn'd, and strange. 

2770 LucKOMDEy/xW./^nVi/zw^ 323 An understanding Press- 
I man knows,. how to give a strange joyner and smith in- 
1 structions to make a Press. j 858 Browning 
' II. VI. 86 Though as strange at the work As fribble must be. 
i 29x2 Concise Oxf. Diet, s, v., tl) am strange to the work. 

' tl3. To make (//) sirattgex to make difficulties, 

I refuse to assent or comply, be relnclant or un- 
I willing; to hold back, keep a stand-off attitude; 

1 to be distant or unfriendly; to affect coyness; to 
pretend not to understand ; to affect or feel sur- 
prise, dislike, indignation, etc. Const. ^(« about) 
a matter, etc. ; io (do something) ; also to make 
strange at. Obs. a. To make it strange. 

e 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 60 And straunge he made it of 
hir mariage. C2386 — Frankl. 7'. 495 He made it straunge, 

! and swoor, so god hym saue, r.asse than a thousand pound 
i be woldc nat haue. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xlix. 220 What I 
I deer love, whi makest pow hit nowc so straunge to me? 

I CXS30 Berners Arth. Lyt, Brit. (1814) 351 Though she 
I make it straunge &: deny you at the fjTst. yet be not 
I ashamed therwith, & she shall loue you the better. 2566 
j Vmuxt.k Palace PleasAxyjgi 1.249 b, The husbande hear- 
! inge liim saye so, comraaunded his wyfc to kisse him, which 
I she did although she made it straunge, cither for the Lordes 
I desire or for husbands request to do the same. 2591 Shaks. 
Two Gent, i, i’l 102 She makes it strange, but she would be 
best pleas'd To be so angred with another Letter. 

! b. Jo make strange. Const, at, of 
' *4S5~7 PnstonLett. I. 406 Whan he maket straunge to ley 

dowun the condcmpnacion. 2549 Somerset etc. in Sttype 
1 Ecct. Mem. (1722; II. 11. 102 If theysbal make strange to 
! have the same (treaty] .so confirmed. <7 2553UDALLAV>'f/rr' 
D, V, vi. (Arb.) 84 R, Thei M cr not angry then. M. Yes at 
first, and made strange. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus Den- 
cium, Delicias facere, to make strange and dally, bemuse 
he would be intreated. 2598 Chapman Blinde Beg. Alex- 
andria D 2 b, Therefore beautious Ladie make not strange. 
To take a freind and adde vnto thy loyes, 2602 Rowlands 
Greenes Ghost 46 Maisler Doctor at the first made^ strange 
of the matter, and seemed verlc loth to deale in it. 2633 
Ford 'Tis Pity ti. i, Sir, now you know ray house, pray 
' make not strange. 2655 tr. Sorel's Com. Hist. Frcuicion ix. 
z8 This brown lasse did make a request to the Shepherd 
for her, but at the first he seemed to stand off, and to make 
strange thereat. 2727 De Foe'/Z/j/. Affar. vlii- (1840) 134 
However, she made still strange of it. 2773 C Diddin 
Deserter i. vii, How strange you make of this matter . 

II. absol., passing into sb. 

+ 14, A strange person, stranger; in pi. sense, 
strangers. Also rarely in pi. form, Obs. 

Trevisa has straungene as genit. pk , . 

a 2325 MS. Ratvi. B.yao If. 31 b. Felonies i don to straunge. 
ci2iS Prose Ps. xdii. 6 Hij slowen w>'doM;es and straunge. 
^*374 Chaucer 'Troy/us u. 411 (Campsall MS.) AIlw what 
shulde straunge to me don When he pat for my bwt frond y 
w'cnde [etc.]. 2387 Trevisa Higden V. 321 In holy place X 
now reste in straungene londe. c 2400 Destr . T roy 2975 pou 
couet to se pat straunge, pat was stoute. c 1400 Laud Troy 
Bk. 7182 5e may jlt kyng Thoas chaunge For on of oure or 
for som strange. 2477 in Engl. Miseell, (Surtees 2890) 27 
Item William Ranter. .maid afray of ij stranghis. 

+ 15.//. News. Obs. rare^"^. 

a 1500 Coventry Corpus Chr. Plays n. 4 Where nevis and 
strangis be cum of lately, Affermyng the seyng of old 
profecie. 
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STEAWGE. 

HI, 16. Comb., forming- adjs. 

a. parasynthetic, a.%slranse-p!tima^ecl,-totigued-, 
b. prefixed as compl. to pres, pples., as stratige- 
looking, -soundttig ; c. adverbially, as Strange- 
achieved, -composed, -digested, etc. Obs. 

IS34 Tslano Com/.itgst. Trib. in. xx. Wts. 124^/1 He may 
DC a minstrell & make melodye you wotte wel with some 
other instrument, some straunge fashioned peraduenture, 
that ncuer was seene before. 1549 Coverdale etc, Erasut. 
Par, Epiu Prol. C: j, So diligent to continue & aduaunce their 
popyshe pryuate masses fi: other straunge tounged seruice. 
*597 Shaks. 2 iv, v, 72 For this, they faaue in- 

pTOSsedand pyrdvpThecanker’dheapesofstrange-atchieved 
Gold. x6oi — yul. C, t. iii. 33 Indeed, it is a strange dis- 
posed time. *607 Tournxur Rev, 7'rag^. j. A 3 , Some 
strange digested fellow.. Of ill-contented nature. Jdxr/., lie 
be that strange composed fellow. 1627 May Lucan i, B 1, 
Strange formed Meteors the thicke ayre had bred. 1756 
Home Douglas 11. (1757) =8 The red moon.. Cross’d and 
divided by strange-colour’d clouds. 28x4 Scott Dtar^’ id 
i^g, in Zo{:<t4fTr/(i837) III. iv. 171 One of their boats comes 
on, a strangc-Iooking thing without an entire plank in it. 
i8so W. Irving Bi\ (1859) 53 Some strange-favored 

being. 184* Borrow Bible in Spain xxv, They were con- 
versing with each other in a strange sounding dialect. 1839 
Tennyson Elaine 796 Under the strangc-slatued gate. x 863 - 
M Morris Earthly Par, in. 75 Among strange-plumaged 
bird, Strange-fruited tree, and strange-clad maid, 
t Strange, V, Obs, Also 5-6 straunge, 5 
straunche. \jxdi,OY.fslrau^eri see Estrange z;.] 

1. irans. To remove, banish, keep apart from an 
accustomed place, condition, relations, etc. 

cx^lQ Pilgr. Lyf Manhocie iii. Il,(t86g) x6a Vc shulden 
now be me ful sweete and decre, ne were j so aloyncd and 
straunged from yow. 1450 Polls of ParlL V. 2x6/2 He 
.sbuld be straunged from his high Presence, and pom his 
Court. CI4SO Knt. de la Tour 38 And for that dcde we 
were.. straunged from gret ioye and blisse. 1547 
Marchantes bj b,The pore people aresovnderlrod,grawen, 
devoured, and so straunged for from] y« knowledge of 
God. 1559 Mirr.Mag.^ Mowbray banished yix\^ I that was 
cxyldeforaye. My enmy straunged but fora ten yearesdayc. 

2. To make strange or different, alter. 

1390 Gower Conf, II. 329 For anon after he was changed 
And from his oghne kinde stranged, A Jappewincke mad he 
was. Ibid. Ill, 77 The See his propre kinde changeth, And 
al the world his forme strangeth, 1567 Drant Hor, DeArie 
Poet. Aij, By wittie composition its excellcnle to heare A 
knowne worae straunged hansumlye. 1638 BRATHWAtr 
Bamabees yml. iv. (18x8) 167 Musing I should be so 
stranged, 1 resolv’d them, I was changed. 

3. To alienate in feeling or aflfection, estrange 
from (rarely of\ 

refioPaston Lett* I. That I schulde..sodenIyhave de- 
part^ in to these parties, ..and that 1 straunched me from 
sertein persones to moche. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg, 266/2 
She laa the 13’f of an beremyte and al Straunged fro the 
world, c Z500 Melusine xiit. 48 Are ye as now so straunged 
of vs that ye marye you without that we know therof tyl the 
day of weddyngl xs®® Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, 
Esirang/f stranged, alienated. .»<5a3 Wodrobphe Spared 
Hours Soldier 364 Vice and Laizinesse, which offuscate & 
diffame the Children of good Houses, stranging them from 
their God. X64X Tombes Leaven Phar. Wil.^.vorship (1643) 

Q It Strangeth the mindes of people and Ministers from 
learning, and studying Gods word, a 1636 Bp, Hall Rem, 
lyks, (x66o).X 46 Dio we love our Father in Heaven as 
Children could we strange ourselves from his interest T X69X 
D'Emiliands Frauds Rom. Monks I might have had 
good reason to infer from their behaviour, that their Hearts 
were much stranded from the words of their Lips. 1715 
tr. Otess D*Anoid IVks.^z, 1 thought him quite sirang'd 
from me. 

b. To make (a person) a stranger /o(a sentiment). 

1390 Gower Conf. 11. 190 Whan ther is lacke in hem above, 

The poeple is stranged to the love Of trouthe, in cause of 
ignorance. Ibid. III. 2x0 He which that wolde himselve 
Strange To Pite, fond mercy so strange. That be wlthoute 
grace is lore. 

4:. ?To grudge (something valuable) to (a 
person) ; rejl* to refuse {Jto grant something). 

1439 Rolls of Parlt. V, 24/r By Cause of which Statuj-t 
thus made, the Chauncellerof Englondfor the tjTne beyng, 
hath straunged hem oft tymcs to graunt Licences, c 1489 
Caxton Blanckardyn jz That sore lytyll that god hath lent 
xne of goodes sholde not be straunged vnto hym by me, for 
he is worthy to haue mykel more. 

6 . intr. To depart, estrange oneself from) to be 
removed or become alienated^/}*!?/?/. 

CX380 Wyclif Sel. iyks. I. 12 Crist shulde be our maister, 
and we shulden not strange from him. /bid, 79 Men shulden 
Speke her wordis as Goddis lawe sptskih, and strange not in 
speche from undirstondingeof he puple. 1390 Gower Cwr/C 
HI. 6 Mi wines cbangen And alle lusles fro me strangen. 

6 . To become strange or changed. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 264 And riht so as hir jargoun 
strangeth, In sondri wise hir forme chaungeth. 

7. To be surprised, wonder. Const, c/, dependent 
clause, or to and inf. 

X639 Fuller Holy lyartv. iL 169 Whereat I should strange 
more, but that [etc.]. 1648 Geree Red Horse 3 Strange not 
then at changes. 1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes in. i. 69 'Ihou 
'U’ouldst not much strange that I doe before-hand conforme 
inyselfe to the Ceremony. 1664 Butler / furf.ii- i.p Is’t not 
enough to make one strange, That some mens fancies should 
ne’erchange? i6jz True Non-Conformist 472, 1 strange 
you should accuse Henry the Eight of a civil Papacy, 
and so inconsequcnily acquit al his Successors. ^691 
G. Fox yml. (1827) I. Bo, I stranged at iL X696 Eliz. 
West Mem, (1865) 53. I stranged mightily what might be' 
the reason that the mills were going. 1757 Mrs. Griffith 
Lett. Henry <5* Frances (1767) H- xsS J, M. is in this house, 
offered me his company, and slranges much, as the v'aiter 

g hrases it, why I should thus chuse to be alone. J783 
hirrefs./’<’^wj (1790) 164, 1 strange to hear ye speak in 


sica stile. xSSo Antnm^ Down Gloss* %:v,t I strangevery 
much tliat you didn’t come, 
b. Irons. To wonder at. 

X64X R. Harris Abners Funeratt Ep. Ded., Madam, 
Strange not my slownesse. 

o. To surprise. 

^S7 Gaule Sap. yustsf. 74 It Stranges me still, that [etc.]. 
Hence f Strangled ppl* a., made strange ; 
*J* Strarnglnff vbl. sb., wondering. 

1581 T, Howell Denises Kiijb, What straunged sight 
hath medtsmaide, x658GtmNALL Chr. in Arm. 11. verse 25. 
XVI. 456 This very thing made one of the Disciples ask 
Christ with no little stranging at it. Lord [etc.]. 

1* Stra*ngefTXl, a. Obs. rare~^. [f Strange 
rr, + -rt7L.] h ull of strangeness. Hence fStramge- 
ftilly adv* 

2S9* Sylvester Du Bartas x. ii. 878 O Frantick France ! 
whydost not Thou make use Of strangefull Signes, whereby 
the Hcav’ns induce Thee to repentance? 1664 Depos. Cast* 
York (Surtees) 124 His daughter Alice, of the age of 17, hath 
beene for six weeli lastly past most strangfully and wonder- 
fully handled, 

strangely adv. [f. Strange a. + 

-LT 2.] 

•[•I. In a foreign or outlandish manner. rare~'‘, 
1483 Caih. Augl. 367/2 Strawngel}*, extranee, barbare, 
peremne. 

*{•2. In an unfriendly or unfavourable manner; 
with coM or distant bearing. Obs, 

^*374 Chaucer Trvylus v. 95s And straungely she spak 
and seyde bus. X46X Poston Lett. II. 59, I have spoken 
with hem of that matre..and I have found thefm] too 
straunchely disposed. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. Y 23 b, 
When the protector had harde the proposicion, he loked very 
strangely tnerat. xs5o Daos tr. Steidane*sComm. 278 b, He 
answered somwhat straungly {L. panto respondet atienius\ 
e x6oo Shaks. Sonn* xlix. 5 When thousbalt strangely passe, 
And scarcely greete xne with that sunne ibine eye. Ibid. 
cx. 6, 1 haue lookt on truth Asconce and strangely, a 2707 
Patrick Autobiogr. (1839) 25 Look not strangely upon him 
because he diSers from thee in some opinions. 

•i" 3 . In a Tray that is unusual or exceptional ; in 
an unusual sense. Obs. (Merged in 5 .) 

*533 More Confut. Barnes Wks. 807/x Heretikes, whiche 
bee straungers from the housholde of Christes catholike 
church, and whiche doe strangely rehearse and strangely 
declare Christes catholyke scrypture, agajmste the knowen 
catholike doctrine. xs8t Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in, 
(1586) 222 b, If you take it not so, me tbiDkes..you take it 
too strangelie, and too obscurelie. 

•{'4. In AU uncommon or exceptional degree; 
ver}' greatly, e.^tremely. Obs* (Merged in 5 ,) 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 1, ni. (Skeat) 1, 59 The storin so 
straungely..gan..us assayle. x6xo SHAKS.^yVw/, iv. i. 7 
Thou Hast strangely stood the test x6x8 in Foster Eng, 
Factories Ind, (1906) 32 Hec was straun^ely importunate 
with me to give him i^ve to goe. 1665 in Verney Mem. 
(1907) II. 243 The Sicknesse b strangely increased. X67X 
SAuroN Syn* Med* iir. xxiL 395 Caraomll,..tt strangely 
cureth Agues. XT05 Hearne Duct. Hist* (ed. 2) 1. 155 Civil 
Prudence.. sparkles strangely in bb Institution of Cyrus, 
X707 TRioziSaf.Poets iog How fineyourPJot, bowexqubite 
each Scene I And play’d at Court, would strangely please 
the Queen, X719 De Foe Crwr<?<ri, (Globe) 122 The Heat of 
the Sun bak'd them strangely bard. 

5. In a manner so unusual or exceptional as to 
excite wonder or astonishment ; surprisingly, un- 
accountably, oddly. 

<11450 Knf.de la Tour 64 A gentill woman.. come to a 
fest so straungely atyred and queint!yaxTaied..thal all that 
sawe her come ranne towardes her to wonder. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. iii.ii. x8 By strange occasion she^did him behold, And 
much more strangely gan to loue hb sight. x59? Dallam in 
Early Voy. Levant (Haklu}'t Soc.} 85 The whjtA royls be 
verrie straingly made. 16x0 Shaks. Temp, iil iii. 40 They 
vanish’d strangely, a 1652 Brome Queenes Exc/u v. i, Osr. 

Is Offa mad? Keep. O quite besides himself, and talks the 
strangeliest Of his fathers murder, X7X* Steele Speet.ykxy. 
306 r 8 The Vagaries of Fancy which so strangely mbled 
you- 1775 Sheridan Rivals v, i,Thb fellownins strangely 
in my head. 2849 Macaulay / fwA Eng.\i. II, 13 Men who 
had never before had a scruple had on a sudden become 
strangely scrupulous. 187^ (Jrebn Short Hist. iii. § _6. 244 
Strangely as the two men differed from each other, their aim 
was the same. x858 Burcoh Lives jsGd, Men I. ii. xi6 Man- 
kind show themselves strangely forgetful of their chiefest 
benefactors. 

6. qaasi-C?w^. (The adv. qualifying a ppl. adj. 
or adj. ; often hyphened when the use is attributive.) 

1598 Chapman Hero ^ Leander in. 183 Most strangcly- 
intellectuall fire. 2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 150 Strangely 
visited people All swolne and Vlccrous, 3633 Ford Lovers 
Sacrif. IV, Hab, Some strangely-shap’d man-beast. 1648 
J. Beaumont Psyche 11. clxxv, Hb strangely-potent W^d‘s 
petard. 1777 Burke Corr. (X844) II. 172 So strangely-timrf 
a piece of adulation, 1851 \i^ixsComp.Solit*ax^ 273 This 
mass of strangely-mingled materials. 

Strangeness (strJ'-n^snes). [-ness.] 

1. The quality of being strange, foreign, unfa- 
miliar, nneommon, nnusnai, extraordinary, etc. (see 
the adj.). 

£■1386 Chaucer Pars. T.T 3io That precious clothyng is 
cowpable . , for hb strangenessc and degisynesse. 01440 
Promp. Parzf. 470/1 Strawngenesse, exiraneilas. , *53* 
Elyot Gov. hi. xviii. For the straungenesse of it, I re- 
herce a notable hbtorle. X577 B. Gooce Hereshachs H uso. 

I. 37 b, Vou must geue them but little at once, lest the 
strangenessc of the foode [L. novifas pabulil hart 
361a Bacon Ess., Beauty (Arb.) 2x0 There w no excellent 
beauty, that hath not some strangenessc in the proportions. 
1638 Wilkins Diseev. JYor/d in Moon z. i- s . ( 

nesse of this opinion b no sufficient reason why it should 

rejected. 3768-74 Tucker A/. A’is/. (1834) II. 567 Novelty I 
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b different from strangeness ; one b engaging, the other un- 
pleasant. 1847 James Convict iii, The first strangeness o! 
new arrival wore off with the two guests. x86o Tyndall 
Gmc. 11. xvii. 3x6 There is a strangeness about the place 
which repek you. x85x Dicke.s-s Lett. (1880) II. 152 This 
^d not tend to cheer the strangeness I felt. 1885 Afanch. 
Exam. 20 Mar. 4/7 Witnesses.. declared that her strange- 
ness of manner was subsequent to the marrbge. 

fc, quasi-fuz/fr . With pi. : Something’ strange ; 
a strange circumstance, object, event, or the like, 
•f* Without//. ; Strange matter, strange stuff. 

01366 R. Edwards Damon Pithias (facs.) Biv, Some 
strangenessc there b, that breedeth this musinge. 1568 
Hacket tr. ThevePs Nezv found World xxii. 36 Certaine 
being Ignorant doe write j’et more slrangenesse. 1604 
E. OJrimstone] tr. Acosta's Hist. Indies 111. xxl 186 For 
that It IS rare and exlraordinarle to see a Countrie where it 
never ratnes nor thunders ; men desire naturally to know the 
rause of ihis sirangenes. 3652 Jer. Taylor Serm. 1. vii. 83 
New accidents and strangenesses of Providence. 3804 
Coleridge Lit. Rent, (1836) II. 414 Fond of the curious, 
and a hunter of oddities and strangenesses. 1B83 Abp, Ben- 
son in Standard 28 June 2/3 All their teaching would have 
a substantial basis and staple, instead of excitement and 
strangenesses, which ended where they began. 

+ 2. Absence of friendly feeling or relations ; dis- 
couraging or uncomplying attitude towards others ; 
coldness, aloofness. Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer Shipm, T. 386 Ye ban maad a manere 
straungenesse Bftwfxenmeandmycosyndaun lohn. 01400 
Rom.Rose^Sti No straungenesse was in him sene, Nomore 
than he ne had wrathed bene. *470-85 Malory 
xix. 242 Allas faire lady. . I haue not deserued that ye shold 
sheweme this straungenes, 3540-1 Elvot / mage Gov. {1556) 
25 b, Changyng affabilitee into straungenesse and stately 
countenance. 3575 Turbeuv. Falconne 129 VntilL.shee be 
familiar with the man without any straungenesse or coy- 
nesse. 1607 Chapman Bussjt d’Amboisii, ii. 192 Alas, 1 fear 
my strangeness w'ill retire him. 3669 ^ Montagu in Buc^ 
clench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 452 Ibe King here 
lives at so much distance and strangeness with me. 37x8 
Hickes & Nelson y, Kettlewell i. viii.30 Some strangeness 
had..inter\‘ened betwixt him and his Old Friends. 1752 
Johnson Rambler No. 394 F a He praetbes the stare of 
strangeness, and the smile of condescension. 1766 C. Beatty 
Tour (1768) 47 All anger and strangeness of mind might be 
for ever done away. 

*i* b. To make strangeness : to show oneself un- 
friendly or uncomplying. Obs. 

e 1407 Lydg. Reson If Sens. 4839 Ther was no wight that 
sayde nay Nor made thoo no straungenesse, For the porter 
ydelnesse Lete hym in and that in hast, a 35x3 Fabyan 
Chron. v. cxxxiv.(xBix) xiB Where straungenesse was made 
by the ruler cfy‘ hous for the rece>le of those relykes, tyll 
a znjTacJc or dyayne token there was shewyd. 

Stranger (str^i-ndsaj), sb. (and aP). Forms : 

4 strangere, 4-5 straungere, 4-6 straunger, 

5 strangier, -yer, straungeour, -ior, -yer, 
strawiiger(e,strayiigoux,stroiigere,Btroiiiiger, 

(6 strenger), 5-6 Sc* strainger, etrangear. 6 
stxatmgier, 4- stranger. See also £sTRAhrG£B. 
[Aphetic a. OF. rjfrflK^Vr(mod.F. granger) = Pr. 
estrangieryS^. extrangero^%* estrangeiro, lUsirani- 
ere^ stranlero popular L, *extrdnedrius, f* L. 
extrdne-r/s : see Extraneous and Strange ae//s. 

^ The OF, word (likeitsequivalenU intheother Rom,lang&) 
is primarily and chiefly an adj.; in Eng. the subst. use b 
primary, such adjectival uses as exbt (see 23 below) being 
almost wholly developed from the attributive use of the sb.J 
1. One who belongs to another country, a 
foreigner; chiefly (now exclusively), one who 
resides in or comes to a country to which he is a 
foreigner ; an alien. 

Now somewhat mre; the recent examples show mixture 
of sense 2 or 4. 

137s Barbour Bruce xx. 402 And to the lord Dowglass gaf 
he The waward, for to leid and steir All haill thestrangeris 
with him weir. c»375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvit (Machor) 26 
God mad hym to rest syn in france, in toron, til honouryt be, 
set hare a strangere was he. CX460 J, Uvssell Bk, Nurture 
1x09 More ouer take hede he must to aliene commers 
stiaungeres, and to straungers of his land, resieot dwel- 
leres, 1487 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) 1. 2 One Martin 
Swarte, a straungcr, sla>*ne all in a feild that they made 
againste the Kinge. 1493 Acts yas.lV (28x4) 11. 234/1 
Qubene ony schip of alienarb or strangcarb of vper reafmes 
cummj's in h® bavin of Leith, c 151* sst Eng. Bk. Amer. 
(Arb.) Introd. p. xxxii, We kepe also the poure people with 
our almes alle that comelh be it strenger or of oure owiie 
people. 2569 in Southampton Court Leet Ree. (*905) *• 

58 That none wt^io the towne of Southampton enghshe or 
stranger by cone butter other then for tbeire owne sio^re. 

2597 Morlev /nired. Mus. Pref., Then was I fmeed to 
runne to the workes of manic, both strangers En^n- 
men,. for a solution.. of my doubt. 16x3 Bible 
r It As St. Augustine saith ; A man had rather be with bis dog 
than with a stranger (whose tongue b strange vnto him). 1^0 
A. CowuEYin T. Brown bfisc. Aal.ca i'lOsUU 
compos’d ofobout six hundred Straneers, and 
out ffthe Islands, are about two ‘•‘ousand. l«S« 

Lesnatk. .u xix. to. Strnngers (^*at ^men "Ot usedjo hve 
under the same government, |!2f,I,“%clse The 

guage). tl567M.uron P.L. f ;t ,o a 

Scepter, and leg^d 3 In the judgement 

stranger. “t70oEvEl.VMZii«>y(t579) 3 Wollon) may be 
of Stingers as wdl os Eng!«tacn {fstited 

compared to^[et.^ JS’f^cmty of learning tbeUnguage 
Rules arc obsenred-.tbe racimy Strangers, 

will be no small Inducement to story.. (hat a British 

P^^^tl'a^o/?-n6<^VrIm aS« Se German Sea. 

chief invited the Saxon srang generation 

sSy. F.XXS.AK The foreign 

5^‘ikr. taeSbiy changed into the son of the suit tpoS 
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\V, A. Craicte /?«%. Anc. Scandinavia 5v. 57 In Sweden, 
indeed, strangers appear to have run some risk of being 
selected as rictims. 

• f b. Something that comes from abroad ; esp, 
an exotic plant Obs, 

J578 Lyte Dodeens i. Ixxxvlt. 4^0 The apple of Perow is a 
stranger also [I 6 id.f supra : a strange plant). 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal i. IxxxiiL 133 The last (flower) is a stranger in Eng- 
land, yet we hauc it and the rest in our gardens. 1657 Coles 
Adam in Eden cxi, There are divers Sorts of Wood-binds, 
some.. known throughout the Land {..others are strangers, 
or not so well known. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Ma^, vii. xi. 
17 This Declining Dial being a Stranger with us, followeth 
the fashion of his own Country. 173* L\tteltos Prop'. 
Love ii. 69 A Bird.. Whose yellow Plumage shines hke 
polish'd Gold; From distant Isles the lovely Stranger came, 
And bears the fortunate Canaries Name. 

2 . One who is not a native of, or who has not 
long resided in, a country, town, or place. Chiefly, 
a new comer, one who has not yet become well 
acquainted with the place, or (cf. 4) one who is 
not yet well known. 

1447 Boke>7am Saints i. {Margin BSr Allas, quod he, cuene 
as a straunger And as vnknowjm also in this cuntre Ineuyta- 
bylly I must deyin her. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier 0 ^^ 
Because 1 am a stranger in this land, & but here lately 
ariued, they wll hold me as an vpstart. 1596 Shaks. Tatn. 
Shr. If. i. 90 Pardon me sir, the boldnessc is mine owne, That 
being a stranger in this Cittie heere, Do make my selfe a 
sutor to your daughter, a i6*6 Bacos Hevy A ilaniis 5 He 
came to conduct vs to the Strangers House.. .The Strangers 
House is a fatre and spacious House, built of Brick, (etc.). 
1794 Mrs. Raocliffe Myst. Udolpko^f I cannot show you 
the way, for I am almost a stranger here. 1845 Gossc Ocean 
iv. (1849) 178 But of all the constellations that stud the sky 
of the southern hemisphere, there is none that more strikes 
a stranger than the Southern Cross. x86o Merc. Marine 
Map VII, 311 Some allowance is to be made for him from 
the fact of his being a stranger xn these seas. 

iransf, ax'jS'j M. Bruce Ode to Cuckoo t Hail, beauteous 
Stranger of the wood 1 Attendant on the Spring ! x8ix Hocc 
Verses to Comet 0/ i 8 ir, o Stranger of heaven ! I bid thee 
hail I 1854 Semmes Cruise Alabama 4 Sumter I. 64 The 
Governor at once proceeded to take legal opinion as to the 
proprietyof permitting the suspicious stranger [the Sumter] 
to coal. xSga Emily Lawless Gr/rw/Vi 1. 179 Leaning against 
a big boulder, a * stranger * like the one that blocked the 
mouth of their own gully. 

t b. In parochial registers: A person not belong- 
ing lo the parish. Obs. 

The Latin equivalent txtraneus (extranea) was also com- 
monly used. 

X507-S Pec, St. Mary at Hill (1905) 262 R’ of stevj-n 
sawnderson for the beryel! of a stranger, xiid. Ibid, 

299 Ress* for the buryall of a straunger in pt greatc chirche- 
yard..vitj d. 1583 in Trans. Essex Archxol. .S'i'c. (1863) 1I« 
laS h poore child beinge a stranger bapt^ the X3th of Julye. 

f c. Strangers* silver (Sc.). 

XS9* ExeJu Rolls Scot. XXII. 136 Borrowit fra the said 
clerk of register be his majestic of the straingeris siluer con- 
signlt in his handis. 

3 . A guest or visitor, in contradistinction to the 
members of the household. Now chiefly with 
mixture of sense 4. 

To make a stranger o/\ to treat with ceremony, not as one 
of the family. Chiefly with negative. 

cx^oo Mausdev, (1839) iv. 29 At gretc Festes and for 
Straungeres, thei sstten Formes and Tables. 1420-2 Lydg. 
T/iebes ii. 1468 The fresshnesse of Her hcuenly cheres So 
agreable was to the straun2ers,..that..hem thoght it lik a 
thyng CelestiaL 1430-40 Ek. Curtasye 801 in Babees Bk. 
726 But he sendc hit to ony strongcre, A pe^e \>aX is hym. 
leue and dere. c 1450-60 B/. Grosseteste's Househ. Stat. 
Ibid. 330 Commaund- ye the officers that iheyadmitte your 
knowlechyd men, familiers frend>’s, and strangers, with mery 
chere. ^ 1470 Gol. Gaiu. 1155 He gart at ane sete burd the 
strangearis begin, The maist sej^mly in sale ordanit thame 
sete. CX470 Rauf Coil^earax^ Gyll, lat the cop raik for my 
bennysoun; And gar our Gaist begin, and sync drink thow 
to me; Sen he is ane stranger, me think it rcssoun, 2309 
Fisher Funeral Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 296 
The housholde seruauntes muste be put in some good ordre. 
The straungers of honestc,,musL cousydeted. 25x9 in 
Apksologia XXV. 425 Straungers in y« Same week Impri- 
mis M' Roger Woodoivs 8 c his w'yffi & his iiij servants from 
Sond^e till Wedynsdaye. 1577 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 
in Babees Bk. 102 If that a straunger syt thee neare, See thou 
make him good cheart 1667 Milton/^, A. v.316 And what 
thy stores contain, bring forth and poure Abundance, fit to 
honour and receive Our Heav’nly stranger. 2699 Dampier 
Voy. II. i. v. That part that fronts the Gate, has a pretty 
neat room, which seems to be designed for the reception of 
Strangers .^1766 Golosil Vie. IV.xxxilf He now resides., 
at a relation’s^house,. .seldom sitting at the side-tahle, except 
when there is no room at the other; for they make no 
stranger of him, 

transf. 1577 B. Goose Hereshack's Hush. ir. 76 A ground 
drye, fatte, and well laboured with the Mattocke, wherein 
the stranger may be well cherished (L. adnenis kospitale\. 

b. Any of the things which are popularly 
imagined to forebode the commg of an unexpected 
visitor, e. g. a floating tea-leaf in the cup ; an ex- 
crescence on the wick of a candle, causing gutter- 
ing ; a piece of soot flapping on the bar of the 
grate; a moth flying towards one. 

1838 G. WilsonX^A in Jessie A Wilson Mem. iiL (x86o) 
136 Have you seen any strangers floating in your tea? 1862 
C. C. Robi.vson Dial. Leeds 423 Stranger^ a name given to 
the soot-flakes which peel off, and flutter on the bars of fire- 
grates [etc.]. 1870 Brand's Pop. Anitq. (ed. Hazl.) IIL i8i 
A kind of fungus in the candle, he {sc. Grose] observes, pre- 
dicts the vLit of a stranger from th^ ,part of the country 
nearest the object. (Addit, note] This is called a stranger. 
X894 R, Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece 84 Pausing only .to 
take up the silver snuffers and dip a ‘stranger* from the 


wick of the guttering candle. X896 Proudlock Borderland 
Muse 7 Oh see, Granny, sec ! A stranger sac bonnilie flaps 
on the bars. 

4 . An unknotvn person ; a person whom one has 
not seen before ; also in wider sense, a person with 
whom one is not yet well acquainted. Phrases, a 
petfect^ a totals an utter stranger. Const, to. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. W. 1075 And, for he was a straunger, 
somwhat she Lyked him the bet, as. .To som folk ofte newe 
thing is swole. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiL 43 Incon- 
tynente that slie fellc her self to be thus soclaynly kyst of a 
man straunger out of her knowlcge, she (etc.]. 1522 More 
Dequat. Noviss. Wks. 81/1 So that if thou consider this well, 
thou maist loke vpon deth, not as a stranger, but as a nigh 
ncibour. *6ox Shaks. Tivel. N.t. iv. 4 Ibe Duke.. hath 
known you but ihrccdaycs, andalready youareno stranger. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 30 Jan. 2653, At our own parish 
Church astrangcr preach’d. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 
283 When I came to England, I was as perfect a Stranger 
to all the World, as if 1 had never been known there. 
1798 So?HtA Lee Canterb. 7*., Young Lady s T. II. 488 Sir 
Edward, perceiving, .a person quite a stranger to him. x82S 
Lytton Zicci i, But the stranger had an air and tone srith 
him it was impossible to resist. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. i. 
viiL X14 He (Clirist] has always been a stranger, viewed with 
suspicion. 1893 D. Davioson jl/ir///. viii. (cd. 2) 

108 Mr. Bell was sitting at breakfast, when a stranger entered 
his bungalow. X908 IL Bacot A. Cuthbert v, 41 After all, 
you must remember that up to a few days ago you were a 
comparative stranger to your aunt Jane. 

transf, 1878 H. S. Leigh Tavon^ Garland 77 Helvcllyn I 
have never seen, While Snowdon xs a stranger quite. 2889 
(Sretton Memory's Harkhack 168 Would 1 not drive ray- 
self? No; I could drive a horse of my owm, but would 
have nothing to do with a stranger. 

b. Said playfully of a newborn child. 

• Welcome, little stranger I* svas a quotation common in the 
early part of the ipth century, and sometimes printed or 
embroidered on articles for nursery use. 

1829 Scott Guy M. Introd., * I fear from your looks,* said 
the father, * that you have bad tidings to tell me of my young 
stranger*. 1856 H. Mayhew Rhine at A medical bulletin, 
informing you of that day's state of nealth of some ‘ little 
stranger”and its mother within. 2896 Kpusc Seven Seas, 
Tkree.decker 14 We never talked obstetrics when the Little 
Stranger came. 

c. Vccatively. (Said to be, in rustic use in the 
U.S., the customary mode of address to one whose 
name is unknown.) 

1817 M. Birkbeck Notes foum. Amer. (tSiB) 81 On my 
way. .a man. .hailed me with the common, but to us quaint 
appellation of ‘stranger*. 2827 J. F. Cooper Prairie ix, 1 
should be better pleased, stranger, ..to be sure the creature 
was a beast at all. t8^ Philupp.s-Wollev Trottings of 
Tenderfoot 33 Mighty big feet of yourn, ain't they, stranger? 

d- Predicatively, said of one whose visits have 
long ceased, + Also, one who never visits (a 
place), an absentee from, 

1330 Palscr- 625/2, 1 make my selfe a straunger forlcav>’ng 
to resorte to a place, /V me aliene, 2540 — Acolastus 1. 1. 
Dj, Pel, Hasttbounothcrd«tell..of mysonne? Ev. What 
studyeth he,.? Pel. To make h^Tn selfe a straunger from 
his fathers howse (etc.). 1580 G. Harvey Three Proper 
Lett. 37, 1 am lately become a roaniellous great straunger at 
rayne olde Mistresse Poetries. 2620 (G. Brvdces) Horx 
Subs. 174 To make thcraselues altogether strangers from the 
Court and Towne is too strict. 17^ De Foe Aphar, Mrs. 
Veal I nm surprized to see you, you have been 

so long a Stranger. 2884 Annie Swan Carlowrie x. 161 

* Eh, Miss Ritchie, what a stranger I* exclaimed Mrs. Pal- 
rymplc's pleasant voice. 

5 . A non-member of a society. Now rar^. 

7 c 2376 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 76 Also f?at no brother no sister 
ne shalle discuse \rt counsexi of his fraternite to no straungerc, 
2556 Rec. //ryrrw^xrCNewSpald. Club) J. 3 For witbbalding 
of.,slrangeris nocht to be excepit amaogis thame as burges 
or gild brodcr, 1576 in W. M. AVilliams Ann, Founders* 
Co. (1867) 65 Tocomyie to prison those two Strangers which 
do refuse to be swome to observe.. Ordynanccs of they're 
sayde Companye. 1870 H, C. Powell Amateur Athletic 
Ann, 22 Pqrtaf, of Bamol, had little difficulty in taking the 
first prize in the 300 yds. strangers* handicap (at Corpus 
sports). 2892 Photogr. Ann, II, 607 Brechin Photographic 
Association. ..The use of the dark room. .is granted to 
strangers at the nominal charge of is, per month. 

b. Parliament. One who is not a member or 
official of the House, and is present at its debates 
only on sufferance. So occas, with reference to a 
court of justice. 

/ spy strangers ; the formula used by a member in de- 
manding the expulsion of strangers from the House. 

1809 Hansard's Pari. Deb. XIV, 255 The gallery was not 
re-qpened to strangers, and the bouse shortly afterwards 
divided on Mr.Canning's AmendmenC 1835 DxCKENS-S'-t. Boz., 
Pari. Sk., We will try our fortune at the Strangers' gallery, 
though the nature of the debate encotxrages very little hope 
of success. iBSx Brougham Brit. Const, xix. 322 Each court 
should have the power of excluding strangers in certain 
cases-^ x 836 H. W, Lucy Diary Gladstone Parlt. 220 The 
galleries over the clock were all full, strangers displaying an 
undying interest in the proceedings. 

6. A person not of one’s kin ; more fully, stranger 
in blood. Also, a person unconnected by ties of 
friendship or the like* f To put on the stranger : 
to affect a distant manner. 

1533 CoVERDALE Ps. IxvixL 8, I am become a straunger vnto 
my brethren, and an aleaunt vnto my mothers children. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias xiu i. (Rildg.) 423, I came up to pay ray 
devotions » but whim . .determined her to put on the stranger, 
and receive ray compliments with so discouraging a cold- 
ness, as to throw me into some little confusion. x§So Haw- 
thorne T ratisform. xxiii. That Miriam— until yesterday 
her oldest friend— had a right to be told. .that hencelbrth 
they must be for ever strangers. , 


7 . One who has no share in (some privilege or 
business). Cons,\., of , from. lObs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour d vj, We and alle the world 
were delyuered to the perille of the deth of helle and made 
straungers of the greete ioye of paradys. cxstc Nicnpr 
Prol, Rom. Wks. (S.T.S.) 111. 323 Heythen .ghilkis S 
strangers from the lyf of Godc. 2612 Sir J. Dicbye Lei. 2 
Feb. in ioth Rep, Hist. MSS, Comm. App. i. 555 The French 
Ambass'" here is much dejected that be has been made a mere 
stranger in this business. 

b. Law. One not privy or party to an act. 
Const, to. Also, one not standing towards another 
in some relation implied in the context. 

2543 tr. Act i Rich. Ill, c- 7 The sayde fjme to be a fynall 
ende, and to conclude aswcll pryucys as straungers to the 
same. 1642 tr. Perkins* Profit. Bk. x. § 691. 298 The feof- 
fees.. are strangers unto the lease (AF. ilssont estranges a 
le leasey 1765 Blackstone Comm. i. xiv. 418 If a servant 
,,by bis negligence does any damage to a stranger, the 
master shall answer for his neglect. 2766 Ibid. 11. xxi. 356 
Strangers to a fine are all other persons in the world, except 
only parties and privies. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V, 367 
If a feoffment from the cestui out use to a stranger, after 
he had conveyed the use, would have made the fine un- 
doubtedly good, the like feoffment would (etc,). 2842 Careen. 
\x.KV Evid, I. § 522. 672 (Funk) It is also a most obvious 
principle of justice, that no man ought to be bound by pro- 
ceedings to which be was a stranger. 


+ 8. Something alien; something that has no 
place in (a class, the nature of a thing, a person’s 
character, thoughts, or discourse). Const, to. Obs. 

2(^2 Marston AnL^ Mel. i. B 4 b, Pish, tis our nature to 
desire things That are thought strangers lo the common cut. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 125, I.. Heere abiure Ibe taints, 
and blames, I laide vpon my selfe, For strangers to my Na- 
ture. a 1623 Fletcher Nice Valourv. ii, The name of envy 
is a stranger here, a 2653 Binning Sinner's Sanct. v. Wks. 
(1735) 183 It is no Wonder that we cannot speak any Thing 
to Purpose of this Subject, ..because it is indeed a Mystery 
to our Judgments, and a great Stranger to our Practice. 
2703 Rowe Fair Penit. Ded., TTiosc violent Passions which 
have been always Strangers lo $0 happy a Temper as your 
Grace is Mistress of. 2715 J, Vivcti^s Spenser's Wks. I. 
Remarks p. xciv, Before bis [Spenser’s] time, Music): seems 
to have been so much a Stranger to our Poetry, that. .we 
have very few Examples of Verses that had any tolerable 
Cadence. 2722 A Philips Briton x. v, 10 A Friend ac- 
counted long, I felt her Charms, When Yvor was a Stranger 
to her Thoughts. 2838 T. JsUtcuzi.'L Clouds of Aristofh. 
461-2 fiote. Language derived from the art of war appears 
to have been no stranger to the mouth of Socrates. 


9 . VTt^\osX\s€iy, a stranger to — ; Unacquainted 
with, ignorant of. (Distinct from sense 4.) 

+ a. Unacquainted with (a person, place, book, 
etc.), Obs. 

2697 Dryden /Ends Ded. (e) 3 b, Long before I under- 
took this Work, I was no stranger to the Original. 2720 
Felton Diss. Classics (x7x8) J23 There Is so much., Beauty 
in the Classics, that *tis impossible to translate them so 111, 
as utterly to deface them, and quite spoil the Entertain- 
ment ib^ afford those who are Strangers lo them in their 
Native Tongue. 2722 [T. Thomas] IJrrfs Chaucer 'Bid. 
X2, As for myself,.! was equally a stranger lo Mr. Urry 
and bis Undertaking, till some lime after his Death. 2776 
Cook 2nd Voy, u iii, I, 67 Fearing to run, in thick weather, 
into a place to which we were all strangers,..! tacked in 
twenty-five fathom water. 

+ b. Ignorant of (an art, a language, etc.). Obs, 

2663 Boyle Occas. Refl, iii. fix Though one that were a 
Stranger to the Art of Gardening, would think, that [etc.]. 
x688 — Final Causesx, 28 A great Book, writxen in some 
Indian Language, which he is utterly a Stranger to. i74Z'a 
Challoner Mem. Missionary Priests Pref., We must be 
utterly strangers to the histoiy of that reign.. if we deny 
that they [tortures] were in use in those times. 

+ c. Unaware of (a fact, slate of things, some- 
thing that has happened). Also with clause, to be 
no stranger., not to be unaware that. Obs. 

2693-4 /'/hV. 7 V«wj. XVIII. 43 Had any Person, astrangcr 
to what had been done, seen the Slumps, be would have 
supposed nothing less than an actual ^Cautery had been 
^plyed. 2731-8 Swift Pol. Conversat.yCx. 190 Lady Answ, 
They say, she's quite a Stranger to all his (rc.herhusband'sj 
Gallantries. 2748 Anson’s I'oy. 11. iv. z66 The enemy was 
still a stranger to our having got round Cape Horn. 1763 
Museum Rust. I. 327 They are no strangers that new beans 
will.. give a horse the gripes. 1831 Scott Ct.Rqbt. xlii, *1 
am no .stranger,* said the Varangian, ‘to the pride of your 
heart, or the precedence which you assume over those who 
have been less fortunate in war than yourselves.* 

cL Having no experience of ; unaccustomed to. 
Said of persons and things. 

1633 Ford Broken H. iii. iv, I am no stranger to ^ch 
easie calmes As sit in tender bosomes. 2684 Bunwan Pilgr. 
11.(1693) *38 There are many that go upon the Road, that 
rather declare themselves Strangers to Pilgrimage, than 
Strangers and Pilgrims in the Earth. 1713 Steele Guardian 
No. 27 p 8 The Mother assured him that. .[her daughter] 
vras a Stranger to JIan. 2728 Law Serious C. iiL (1732) 3 ® 
A stranger to watchings, tastings, prayers, and mortifica- 
tions. 1785 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 28 Seamen 
are. .preferred, for conducting the barges and boats, to 
people entirely strangers to the water. 1796 Morse 
Geog. II. 262 They [sc. Polish ca%'alo']ate strangers to all 
discipline. 2826 Lamb Pof. Fallacies xii. It grew up with- 
out the lullaby of nurses, it was a strangCT to the patient 
fondle. X83X Scott Ct. Robt. xxvi, This singular dialogue, 
in which he had assumed a tone to which his daughter was 
a stranger, and before which she trembled. 2833 T. Hook 
Parson's Dau. il ii, A report, .that his lordship was shortly 
to return to Dale Cottage, the heart of the Parsons 
Daughter into a sort of palpitation, to which. .it bad been 
a perfect stranger. 1833 Dickens Sk. Box, Mr. Watkins 
Tottle ii. The dirty floor had evidently been as long a 
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to the scrubblnp.bnisb as to carpet or floor*cloth« 
1843 Erasers XXVIII, 654 He described as a 
sttanser to dissipation. 3865 Fawcot Pci, Econ, n. v. 185 
No man.. would willingly ctxangc a business to which he 
has been accustomed. .for one to which he would be a 
stranger. 

10 . In popular nanjes of animals. 

a. Labrador. (See quot.) 

1792 G. Cartwright yrnl, Lcdradcr I, Gloss, p. xv, 
a ^tcr-fowl of the duck land. 

b. Certain species of moths. 

*83* J* Rcxkie Censp. Buiierfi.jff Moiln’jo The Stranger 
(il/fi/nrx/m Alieneif..'i appears" in June. Ibtd. 214 The 
Stranger Rnot^hom {Phycitaadvaulla). 1869 E. Newmak 
Brit, Ufoths 415 The Stranger {Hcidena peregrina'i. 

o. The Australasian fish, Odax rickardsonii. 

1875 Speeialcr (Melbourne)^ 19 June Sr/r Common fish, 
such as.. garfish, Strangers, Silvers, and others. x89x.rir/r« 
iralasian (Melbourne) 15 Aug. 320 Melbourne markets. 
Salmon 5s. to 6s. ; strangers cs. to 4s. 1S98 ’^lot^Rts Auslrtzi 

442. 

+ 11 . A name for some form of stanza, Ohs. 

^ 13.. R- Bruske Chren. ll^ace (Rolls) 85 If it were made 
tn n'me couwee, Or in strangerc or enterlacc. 

12 . slan^. A gninea. 1785 GitoszI^Iei. Vulgar T. 

13 . atirib., passing into adj. 

a. That is a stranger (in senses i-O. Often 
hyphened. ^ 


Stranger-gucst (cf. ^rx/./nVrwf, Guestx^. 6); invented 
by^Popc as a rendering of Gr, fn-oy; used occas. by other 
writers for a stranger (sense i or 4) who is received as a 
guest. 

1421 Coventry Leet Bh, 20 Allso we command that no 
m^er of Straunger vitaler pat bryngithe S« fische..to 
this cite for to sell, that he sdl no maner of suche fisebe.. 
till hit be ix of the cloke. exaS^ Digby Mysi. 1, 80+17 My 
lord,..lher were iij straunger kynges but late in your pre- 
sence, that went to bedlem. 2543 Star Chamher Caxet 
(SeldenSoc)II.267 The Straunger seller and the Straunger 
byer do appojmt to mete at the said faire. *595 Shaks. 
hlercJt, V. 1. iiL xrg Vou that did..foote me as j-oa spume 
a stranger curre Ouer your threshold, moneyes is your 
suite. 1607 — Per. ir. iii. 67 ,^las xny Father, it befits not 
mce, Vnto a stranger Knight to be so bold. ci6ig Drcxim. 
OF Hannth. tt». B. yoneon. (1842) 4 His (Ben Jonson’s] 

i ’udgement of stranger poets was; That he thouglit not 
Janas a Poet, but a Verser,,,That Guarini [etc). 1622 
INIalyhes Anc. Eazo-ATerck. ^26 T^t no Corporation., 
shall let any house or dwelling place to any stranger 
Vsuror, a 2633 Bisking Common Princ. Ckr. Rellg. Wks. 
(* 73 S) 3 ^/® Thus poor Stranger-Gentiles. .come to share 
with Abraham, Isaa^ and Jacob. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
T/ieyenofs Treev. i. 248 Besides these are the Stranger 
Christians, Turks and Jews; the stranger Christians are 
either Franks or Greeks, 16^ Drtt)en vm. 163 He 

said; and downward hasting to the Strand, Embrac’d the 
Stranger Prince, and join’d his Hand. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 
156 The stranger Guest the ro}'al Youth beheld. Icxd. t. 
5x5, vn. 223, XV. 548. 1767 Jago Edgedtill l 237 To cheat 
The Stranger-Guest. x8ro Scott Ltufy of L. u. xlv, What 
think’st thouofour stranger guest? 18x2 CyrohCA. Har. r, 
xc, How many a doubtfuldayshall sink in night, Ere. . Free- 
dom’s stranger«trce grow native of the soil 1 x8r3 Shelley 
Q, Mab IV. X2I Ah I to the stranger-soul, when first it pe^ 
From its new tenement. .how stem., a tract is this wide 
world 182s Watertoh If'and. S. Arner. iv. i. 2S7, I sa- 
luted him as one stranger gentleman ought to salute another 
when he wants a little information, 1859 Teikhvsoh Afarr. 
Geraint 2S6 Pardon me, O stranger knight, 1859 Tozeu? 
TJighl. Turkey II. 2S7 Her enchantment is removed. .by 
means of a stranger prince. 

b. Pertaioing to a stranger or to strangers ; also, 
situated abroad ; foreign. 

X593 NoRDEH.^rc Brii.jCcrrtm. (1728) gS Salt-ashe. .hath 
an^orage and soylage of all straunger ships. 1593 Shaks. 
Liter. 99 But she that neuer cop't with straunger cies, 
Could picke no meaning from their parling lookes. 1593 
— RicJu II, I. iii. 143 You cousin Herford.. Shall. .tread 
the stranger paihes of banishmenL 1398 Barret Theor. 
IVarres xv, i. 119 The Spaniards will not penmt anysoul- 
dier of a straunger nation to beare office among then+ XS98 
Marstoh Met. Pigmalicnis Reactio 60 Raile..At 

aJI Translators that do striue to bring That stranger lan- 
guage to our \'ulgar tongue. 1671 K- JIoxtacu in Buc. 
cleucJi MSS. (Hkt. MSS, Comm.) 1 . 501 C:ommIssIons wll .. 
be given out for all the stranger troo^ that are lo be raised. 
1685 in Vcrtiey Mem, (1907) II. 402 [She begged him to bum 
her letters, that] no stranger eye may censure them here- 
^ter. 1^7 Drvoeh Virg. Georg, iv. 502 O Sister) not 
with causeless Fear possest. No Stranger Voice disturbs 
thy tender Breast 1810 Mosttcomery West Indies it 215 
Condemn’d.. in stranger-isles to bear,.. Through life’s slow 
journey, to its dolorous close, Un<;een, unwept, unutterable 
woes. i8i 2 Bmos CIu Har, i. xiii. 9 Perchance my dog 
will whine in vain, Till fed by stranger hands, 1837^ Hal- 
XAM Lit. Europe I. L xv. § 25 TTie north of Italy still en- 
dured the warfare of stranger armies. i 83 o Ruskijj Bible 
/^Amiens i. L 2 And of these, the fruits of her hands,. .she 
sent ^so portions to stranger nations. 

c. Not one’s oivn (or its own) ; alien, rarg. 

*577 Googe HereshacEs Husb. 11. 75 h, Some delight 
to be set in trees, and not In the grounde : and when they 
haue no soyle of their onme, they lice in a stranger 
suam sedevi non kaieant, in aJiena^ viuun(\. 1642 H. JIore 
Song of Saul il 11. iL 39 Long *tis till water boud^doth 
stranger heat coniroul. a 1763 Shekstohe Elegies xm. xj 
Life is that stranger land, that alien clime. 1850 I 
In Menu cii, “Hie roof^ that heard our earliest cry, iVill 
shelter one of stranger race. 

14. Comb., as strangerdihe, dongued adjs. ; 
stranger-bom a., of ioreign -birth (the first ex- 
ample is doubtful); stranger- wise adv., as a 
stranger. 

X473 Rolls 0/ Parli.W. •jZfti The which Micbell Potter.., 
•straunger bom, net made nor bejmg Denbein, late pur- 
chased. 1870 Bk\'aj?t Iliad XVI. *687 The slain, though 
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of Trar. i 8 S 3 

’9 A pretty church,. .Yet 
stranger-hke,— while this Lorenzo seems My own par- 
ticular pta«, I always say, ^sckylus' Aga- 

land, in city *stranger-tongued. 
i6i6 SORFLRT & Markh^ Country Farm i. i. 2 Either 
Jittle, or vea' stranger-rnse, acquainted with them, a x8o4 
A^U5 ^a Webcter Mot/ier + Bau, (1895) x6 Child, Pd 
needs love thy beauty strangerwise. 

Hence Stra-ngerdom, Stra-ngerbood, Stra*n- 
gership, the condition or fact of being a stranger. 
^ 1B67 Miss MvLOCKpairPm^teel(t87s)6 The glorious 
mdependente of total •strangerdom. 1837 J. HamiltomAw. 
O/j 218 No stitmess, no mien of •strangerhood, to the 
redttmed of other countries. X890 H. M. Stanley Bark^ 
est Afnea I, xci. 293 This began the exchange of friendly 
intercourse Strangerhood was broken. 1824 E^itta M. 
Hawkiss Atem. I. 290 It was her care to put every b^y at 
her delight to break the barrier of*stranger- 
*829 Bestham yustiee + Cod, Petit. 188 In a case 
where.. party. .is by strangership, relatix’C indigence, 
OT bM character, dlsablra from finding any security. 1824 
De Ql^ncey Auteb. Sk, Wks, 1853 1 . 221 His next care was 
..to withdraw me the stranger from any oppressive feeling 
u ^^*^^Scrship. x88i Macfarrem Counterpoint iii. 8 And 
7th note has an effect of strangershjp in any key. 

Stranger (str^'ndjoi), v. [f. Stbakger sb,"} 
■j*!, (rafts. To make a stranger of; to alienate. 
1605 Shaks. Lear t.u 207 WIl you with those infirmities 
she owes,..Dow’rd with our curse, and stranger’d with our 
oath. Take her or Jeaue her. 

2 . To make strange. 

1863 W. L^'caster Praeferita 70 Homeless home is 
strangcred tvith a shade. That mox’cs ns weeping from 
familiar doors. 


Strangle (Stra2*gg*l), sb. ff. Stbakgle v.J 
*^l- The action of strangling ; strangulation. Obs. 
c 1385 Chaucer ICnfls T. x6oo Myn is he strangle 
Ltmsd. X other MSS. stranglyngj and hangyng by he h*ote. 
a 1603 T. Cart\s*rickt Cemfut. Rhem. iV. T. (x6t8) 373 
Divers lewd traditions, .as of ludas breaking the rope where- 
with he hung bimselfc, directly contrary to Luke, who 
ViTitcth that he dyed of that strangle. 
yig, 164X Milton Animadv. 8 An injurious strangle of 
silence. 

•{• 2 . = Stb-ixoles. Obs. 

tboj Markham CavaL vjt. 70 For betivixt the Strangle and 
the Glanders is but this difference, that (etc.). 

3 . = StrangU'hold (m 4), 

1890 E. Hitchcock in Outing Nor. X17/1 The man un- 
fortunate enough to be under the neck-stretching hold of a 
‘Nelson*, or in the grip of a ‘strangle*, both of which holds 
are now usually barred in competition. 1906 in F. R. Toombs 
Horjjio Wrestle 6$ Now we consider a strangle from the 
rear. 


4. Cemb. f strangle-lifllt, ? = Stbikghalt ; 
strangle-hold Wrestling, a hold which stops the 
adversary's breath; ^<3 fig. {altrib.). 

1624 L, W. C. Peryi Disc. Horse Dab, For the Strangle- 
halL 1893 IdppincotCs Mag. Feb. aro In the ‘strangle* 
hold, an opponent’s head is caught under the arm, and the 
unfortunate mnn is compelled to acknowledge defeat or be 
choked into insensibility. 1901 H. McHuch yohn Henry 
83 Day after to-morrow he’ll fiash the inielligence on me 
t^t he has invented a strangle-bold line of business that 
will put Looey Harrison on the bliok. 


Strangle (str?eT)g’l), v. Forms : 4 strBngel(le, 
strangul, 4, 6 etranjil, 5 strangli, strang(e)lyii, 
6 strangyU, atraiingle, strongle, 7 strengle, 4- 
strangle. See also ASTRA^'GLE, E^bangle vbs. 
[a. OF, estranglcr (mod.F,//r<7«^/rr) = Pr. eslran- 
glar, estraugolar, Sp., Pg. estrangidary It. stratf 
golare, straitgtdarei—iL. strangielare, a, Gr. 
<Trpa77aAai*j f. crpayyuXrj halter, cogn. vr, erpayyos 
twisted.J 

X, irons. To kill by external compression of the 
throat, esp. by means of a rope or the like passed 
round the neck. 

X303 R. Brukke Hartdl. Synne 972 Ne here belpe hadde 
be, was so nere^ pe band me hadde strangled here. 
1338 — Chron. (1725) 33 pe kyng tok JjIs pantclere, & 
strangled hini right l>ore, 13.. /T.-r^/w. 53051116 other lep 
on an olyfaunt,, , And strangled hym in lilcl slounde. 1340 
Haxipole Pr, Cense. 8408 pai(rc.the damned) salJe be fuUe 
..Of hatred. .Swa hat ilk ane wald with other fyght. And 
strangelle other, if hai myght. CX380 Wyclif Jf^ks. (xSSo) 
476 Knytte his coorde to manous hroie & it mj'^le soone 
strangle his man. 1426 Lydc. De Guil. Pitgr. 8245 ’Thj'S 
gOTger. .strangleth me almost vpryht.’That I may nat speke 
a-rj’hL £1430 — Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 23S This name 
Jbesus, .Is for to seyne.. Our strong Sampson that stranglyd 
the lioun. . 0x450 Merlin L 4 She benge herself and was 
strangelid to death. C1500 Three Kings' Sens (1895) * 3 ® 
He..drewe the rope so that was aboute his nek, that be 

had strangild him, had not his folkcs cried on him, and seide 
that it was the hangmans office, . .to do so foul a dede. 1530 
Palscs. 738/2 He held mesoharde by the throoie that be 
bade allmost 5trangl>*d roe. <11533 Berners 1xxxL 24Q 
Your brother Ger^de (ought) to be hanged and strangled. 
XS55 Insiit. Genii. Lv b, ’ITiis Narcissus then accordyngly 
entered into the chaumbre of Comodus, and by force 
strangled him to dcathe. 1563-83 Foxe A. + AI. 1079^ 
TindaII..w'as, .chea strangle first hy the hang man , and 
afierwanl with fire consumed. *577-87 Harrison Englaiu. 
IL xi. 184/2 in Holirtshed, He is either hanged aliue in 
chames . . (or else vpon compassion taken first strangfea tnrh 
a rope). 1535 Shaks. L. L. L. v. L 142 He shall pre«nt 
Hercules in Rjinoritie : his enter and exit shall bee strangling 
a Snake. 1602 Chettle Hoffman rv. (1631) H s, Wespens 
draw blood., Then strangle her, beie is a towell sir; *6x3 
BEAtei. & Fl. iiL (1620) 57 I’f 

snake, or something like j'our selfe, Ttmt ia hw birth sh^J 
strengle you. 1663 Unfoirt. Usurper xv. iv. 

Alexius with the Bowstring. « *700 Evelyn Diary sx Uct. 


1675, The murder of Sir Edmondfaury Godfrey, found 
strangl’d about this time. 1726 Avuffe Parergors 52 Our 
Saxon Ancestors compelled the Adulteress to strangle her- 
self. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. V. 134 As for small birds, 
they are its usual food. It seizes them by the throat, and 
strangle them in an instant. x8oo Aled. yml. IV. 327 The 
os uteri encircled round the neck of the fccius like a collar, 
insomuch that the feetus was strangled. 1892 R. Buchanan 
Come live seith A/eiiu 30 Geoffrey’s fingers itched tostrangle 
him out of life. 
h. fig. 

/r 1591 H. Smith Trump. Soule A 5 b, Strangle sinne in 
thy cradle, for all the wisedome in the world wil not help 
thee else. X678 Stillincfl, Sermu xvj. (1707) 249 If this ^ 
the way lo reconcile us to their Communion, have we not 
great reason to be fond of returning into the Bosom of such 
a Church which may strangle us as soon as it gets us within 
her Arms? 1870 J. Bruce Gideon x. 179 They would be 
eager to strangle this insurrection in the birth. 

c. To constrict painfnljy (the neck or throat). 
c 1450 Mirk’s FesHal 70 pat prote pat spake >e wordes of 
traylery..was ystrangled wth pe grynne of a rope. 2540 
Palscr. Acolastus rr. i. H ij, I haue a throte bolie almcste 
strangled .1. snarled or quarkennyd with extreme hunger. 
x886 C. E. Pasodk Lend. To-day xlL fed. 3) 355 ITie cravat 
has passed out of memory.. and the ‘stoac* is only to be 
seen occasionally strangling the neckofastout City magnate, 
inlr. To be at dose grips, to struggle 
*595 Locrine i. L 29 In vaine, therefore, 1 strangle (ed. 1664 
struggle] with this foe. 

2 . Irons. In mefer sense : To kill by stoppage of 
breath ; to smother, suffocate, choke. Now rare. 

To strangle down (nonce-use) ; of a whirlpool, to choke as 
it engulfs. 

as-gys Havelok bi,o Y was Vriri'^ith [f. e. with a gag] so 
barde prangled, pat i was he[r)-with ney strangled, e 1450 
Br^ttw.'iS^ pet token pe fetherbed. .and cast hitabonebym; 
..and sum lay A^pon pe fethir bed apon hym, vnto h* twne 

I pat he were ded...And pus pei strangled pts worthi Duk 
x-nfto) the deth. 2483 Caxton Ceito 5 An ensample how the 
auaricious man ete ini pyeces of golde and how the fourthe 
I strangled hym- 2504 Atkynson tr. De Ituii. i. xxiiL 173 
I Some etjTJge haue be strangled. 2574 T. Nei%ton Health 
: Alag. Lij, If a bulnge Mullet be put into wine and choked 
, or strangled tberio, whatsoeuer man drinketfa of the same 
I \\'>-ne, shall [etc.]. 2592 Shaks. 4- y«/. iv. iii. 35 Shall 

I I not then be stifled in the Vault?. . And therediestrangled 
{ ere my Romeo comes. 2599 Hayward /X if FA /K, 40 
j He was strangled under a feather bedde. 172S CuAXtBERS 
Cycl. %.\\Damps,K Labourer, who w-as sent dowu[thewell] 
to recover it [a hammer], ere he reach’d the Water, was 
strangled. 2833 Mrs. Browning W ks. 2850 
I. 289 With Necessity’s vortices strangling me dovvTJ t x8M 
Spectator 14 Jan. 49 Over a territory of ten thousand squpe 
miles. .the soft \N-ater passed, silently strangling every living 
thing. 

f b. To kill by poison or the like ; rarely^ by 
the sword. Obs, 

C2374 Chaucer Booth, i. pr. iv. (i£68) 29 Al P005 I hadde 
ben accused pat I wolde , . strangle [L. iugulare\ prestys wp 
wicked swerde [etc.), r 2443 Liixc. in Pci. Poems (^o\\s) 11 . 
214 HaDytsil,..At the l^te^ stranglyd with poisoun, Of 
mardal ire koude Ijwe nevir in pees. 2535 Coierdale 
yer, XV, 3 1116 swearde shal strangle them [Luther Alii 
dem Schieerdt, doss sie ersvUrget werden\. a 1578 Linde- 
SAY (Pitscottie) Chreru Scot. {S.T.S.) 1 . 407 Or they 
come be xi'as nearband strangled to death be the extreme 
melancollie. 2602 Marston Antomo's Rev. l i. That I 
should drop strong poyson in the boawle,,.That it should 
worke.. And strangle him on sodaine. 1607 Topsell Fw/r'jjC 
Beasts 237 Galen sailh, if it be eaten without Hony, water, 
and salt, U curdleth in the belly of a man like a cheese and 
strangleth him. 

•p c. said of a wild beast, a devil. Obs. 

' X303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 3189 For me ys come pe 
fende ofhene...Rj’3t nowshttlhe me strangfeandcheke,Ne 
shal y neuer aftyr speke. c *330 Arth. tj- Merl. 6SS pat ich 
nijt pe deuel com & strangled hir owhen grom. 0x386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1160 Yet saugh I. .The hunte strangled 
■ with the wilde beres. e 2386 — Pars. T. 768 They been the 

deueles wolues that stranglen thesheepe of Ihesu crisL 239^ 

Gower Conf. III. 197 The Jew.. strangled was of a leonn. 
C2400 Solomon's Bk. Wisdom 243 pere seuen hungri lyonns 
weren kereinne all ydytte, ffor ^ hym strangli scholden. 
2447 Bokenam Seyntys, Agnes 394 pe deuyl hym stranglyd 
in pat place. X48x (Paxton Myrr. ii. x\i. 102 Hym sholde 
seme anon in his slepe dremyngthat all the deuyUIs of belle 
shold come to hym and strangle bym. X484 — Fables oj 
Auian xiv. The lyon w’Otd haue strangled hym. a 1700 
Evelyn Diary i3 Mar. 2644, This country so abounds wiA 
wolves, that a shepherd whom we met told us one of his 
companions strangled by one of them the day before. 
2751 GeutL Mag. XXI. 555 A sort of wolves, which attack 
..children, of whom they have already strangled and de- 
voured about ihlrti’. ... . . 

ezisel. z6rx ’^i^vaNahumn. jrTheLIon dm teare japieccs 
enough for his whelpes, and strangled for his lionesses, 

3 . transf. To choke, hinder the growth of (a 
plant) by crowding J i" to stifle, quen^ (a fire, 

(tf5j.); to impede the action of (an internal bodily 
organ) by compression ; to suppress (a Jaugh, a 


jSx^Vycuf A/att. xili. 7 Forsothe 
onge thornis; and the thornis ‘ 

a [Vulg. suffocaverunt ea\. e xS 3 f uT ihid ^ 

, Therfore j^-nde hete is theked and 

:ksos- Crird i^o 
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STBAKGULATION, 


Anne o/G. xxxii, The poor Ktnff..saw..lhe fatal cahinet, . 
and dolefulljr calculated how many yawns he must stran;jlc 
ere he sustained the consideration of its contents. X897 All^ 
htii^s Syst, Med, IV. 476 The presence of large quantities 
of this intrusive substance strangling the secreting structures. 
J898 Ibid. V. 788 [The symptoms] occur. .also where the 
heart is strangled and compressed by dense fi brous thickening. 

h. Jig", with various notions. To prevent the 
growth or rise of; to hamper or destroy by exces- 
sive restrictions ; to suppress. 

16x1 Smaks. IVini. T. 1v.iv.47 Ue merry (Gentle) Strangle 
such thoughts as these, with any thing That j’ou behold the 
•while, H. 'blont: Senjr Stnd m. iii. 41 Consuming 

anguish, styptick biliemesse, Doth now so strangle their 
imperious wll. 1658-910 Burton's Diaty (1S28) 111. 321 It 
is not fit to debate whether it shall be in the power of any 
person or persons to strangle the debates and pains of this 
ilouse. i66t CoTTERELL tr. Cai/renidds Cassandra ir. 11. 
(1676) 145 Too inconridcrable to strangle your interests. 
X710 pRiDEAUx Ori^. Tithes App. Reasons for Bill t As 
often as a Bill was brought into Parliament for this purpose, 
it was alwaj’s encountered with another., and the latter con- 
stantly strangled the former. 1898 Meredith OdeSt Ala/o- 
lean vi, Her surest way to strangle thought. 19x1 J, H. 
Kose Pitt i5- Gt. IVar iii. 72 The exclusive privileges re- 
tained by the Dutch had almost strangled the trade of 
Antwerp. 

4. z'ji/r. To be cboked or sufibcaled. 

1338 R. Brunke Chron. (1725) 55, 1 praye God if it wer so 
I strangle of J>is bredc. x66a R. hlA'riicw Uni. Aleh. 8 He 
could not. .Ue down in bis bed; and if he bad assayed to do 
it, then he should strangle. iS48TnAcicERAY Bk. SttobsxxWi 
He came down.. with a surly scowl on his.. face, strangling 
in a tight, cross-barred cravat. 1889 Stevenson Master 0/ 
Ballnnirae ix. 228 Some foul and ominous nightmare, from 
the which I would awake strangling, 2897 Bookman Jan. 
ixfiy'i Strangling in our starch we can rally him [Byron] 
familiarly on his limp collars. 

6 . Comb : f strangle-gooso slangs a poulterer 
(Grose Diet. Vulgar 71 1785 ); *t*Btrangle'taro 
[transl. of Gr. opopayxVf f» tare, vetch + 

to choke, strangle], Turner’s name for the 
Broomrape {Orobaitche) ; by later writers some- 
times applied to some other parasitic plants; 
strangle-vetch, -weed = strangle-iare. 

In some modern books strang^/e-fare, -veich^ •weed are 
given as popular names, but it does not appear that they 
nave had any real currency. 

xs62Turnxr Herbal ii. 71 It hath the name of Orobanche, 
that is chokefilche or strangletare. 1597 Gerarde 
Table Eng. Names, Strangle wcede, and Strangle tare, that 
is Orobanch. 16^3 Urquhart's Rabelais iii. li, Unto whom 
it is more contranous and hurtful than the Strangle-weed, 
Choak fitch is to the Flax. X796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(cd. 3) III. 63B Strangle Vetch, or Tare, x86x Anne Pratt 
Flower. PI. IV. 77 The Broomrape5..have in country places 
the old name ofStranglewced. x86^Prior Plantm.^Straugte* 
iare^ a tare that strangles, Vteta lathyroides^ and also a 
plant that strangles a tare, Cuseuta BuroAxa. 

Stranglea'ble(stra-gg’liab’l),a. nonce-wd. [f. 
STRiNGLEV, + -ABLE .3 Capable of being strangled. 

*753 Chesterp. Let. to Son 19 Oct, I own, I am glad that 
the capita! strangler should, in his turn, be sirangU'able. 

Strangled (strse*gg’Id),///, a. [f. Stbangle 
V. + -ED ^.] In senses of the verb. 

L lit. t Also ( = what is strangled) literal 

rendering of Acts xv. 20, 

1382 WveuF Acts XV. 20 That thcl ahstejme hem fro., 
stranglld thlngis [Vulg. a suffoeatis\ Gr. dirq tov ttviictou ; 
Tindale X534 from stranelydj. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. F/, in. 
ii. 170 Staring full gastly, like a strangled man. x6x8 J. Strint 
Cassander Angl. ij When the Apostles decreed the abstain- 
ing from blood and strangled, 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc 
jii. 65 Richemont. .down the Loire Sends the black carcass 
of his strangled foe. 1828 Ann, Reg. 375/x The blood in a 
strangled or suffocated person rises to the head, and gives 
the face a livid appearance. 

b. Path, =t Strangulated. 

1846 Brittak \x. Malgaignds Man, Oper.Surg, 423 When 
the strangled portion [of a hernial tumour], which formed a 
sort of plug, is relumed, the rest follows easily, 1^9 >4//- 
bntfs Syst. Med. VIII. 897 The skin of the strangled portion 
(of the fittle toe] is not materially altered in appearance. 

2. transf. and Jig. Suppressed, prevented from 
growing or developing. 

1812 Coleridge Remorse v, L 41 How the half sounds 
Blend with this strangled light I 1847 Tesnyson Princess 
V. 15 A strangled titter, out of which there brake On all 
sides. .Unmeasured mirth. 1854 Lo. Lytton in Lady B, 
Balfour Lett.{sgc6) 1,58 Ekich step forward.. would have to 
he trodden over some relinquished dream, or some strangled 
instinct. 2898 McREntTH Odes, Napoleon vi, Her strangled 
thought got breath. 

b. Of a voice [after F. voix itraitglde\ : Choked 
with emotion, uttered with difficulty, rare. 

2yoo Lucy B. Walford One 0/ Ourselves xiv, ‘ Come home 
this minute,' she said, in a cold, strangled voice. 

Stranglement (stra’qg'lmrat). [f. Strangle 
V, + -llENT.] Strangling, choking of voice. 

T837 C. Loftt Sclf-fopn. I. 250 The third [speech was] a 
mere struggle of elocution against stranglement. 

Strangler (strse-ggloi). [f. Steakgle 
-ERk] One w’ho or something which strangles. 
/it, and Jig. Strang/efs grip = strangle-hold 
(Strangle sb. 4). 

2552 Huloet, Strangler, sujfocator. 1602 Marston An- 
tonic's Rev. iv. iii, My selfe will be thy strangltr, unmatcht 
slave. 2606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. 11. vi. 130 'Ihe band that 
seemes to their friendship together, will bee the very 
strangler of their Amity. 2753 [see Stp^akcleableJ. 2844 
P. Parley's Ann.Y,2SS Though., the cords of the strangler 
and the sword of the heads^n be ready^for me. 2893 
Westm. Gas. g Oct. s/i The strangler's grip is another trick 


which some men practise, though not very often wth success, 
as the police know it and wati^ for it. 

b. Comb . : strangler tree U.S.^ a tree of the 
genus Cliteia, growing usually as a parasite on 
some other tree. 1909 Centsiry Diet. Suppl. 

Strangles (strre*gg’lz). Also 7 stranga’s, 
strangles. [Orig. pi. of Strangle sb.'] 

1 1. A disease in horses and other animals, cha- 
racterized by inflamed swellings in the throat ; = 
Strakgullion I. Obs, 

2600 SxsKTLTxCtmntry Farmt. xxm.237 For the strangles 
or glandules which happen vndcrthcoxenis throat, -.plucke 
away their glandules, and [etc- J. 2^1 Holland /’//V y' xxvi. 
XV. II. 268 Siderilts hath a peculiar vertue for to cure swine 
of their squinstes or strangles. 262^ L, W. C. Pesf. Disc. 
Horse C3, For the Strangles. Cut him betweene the Iawe<, 
and take out the Kirnels. 2686 Lend, Gnz. No. 2x54/4 
Stolen.., a dark brown Gelding 14 hands high, ..hath had the 
Slranga's in two places under llie Jaw. 

2. An infectious febrile disease of equine animals, 
caused by the bacterium Strepiococcsts ei^ui, 

1706 PiHLurs (ed. Kersey), Siranglcst the thick Humour, 
which 3’oung Horses void at their Nostrils. 2753 J, B artlkt 
Genii. FntTiery x. (1754) 204 The methods above recom- 
mended in the stranglc.s. 1832 Youatt Horse vili. 123 
Glanders have often been confounded with strangles, and by 
thoic who ought to have known better. Strangles are 
peculiar to young horses, 1891 H. S. Constable Horses, 
sport <V l^ar 66 Every horse. .during the time its throat is 
choked up, and nerves par.Myscd by strangles is a roarer, 
1908 Animat Managem, (\\W Office) 313 Strangles is a 
fever of young horses, the prominent feature of which is an 
ab'Jcess which develops between the branches of the lou-er 
jaw. 

aitrib, 2897 Altbutfs Syst.Med. II. 5x5 The matter from 
a ncwly.optned farc>* .. is usually distinguishable from 
staphylococcus pus, and strangles pus. 

strangling (strai-qglig), vM. sh. [f. Strangle 

I'. +- 1 NG '.] 

1. The action of the vb. Strangle. 

C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1600 Mjm is the stranglyng and 
hang jTig by the throte. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vii. 
xxviii. (Bodl. MS.), Sq>'n.ancy is strangeling of )>rote. 
1538 Elyot Diet., Sujfocaiio, a stranglynge. 2585 Hicins 
Junius' Nomtncl. 42^/1 Incubus,, .ss kinde of disease called 
the night mare or wTtch, being a cerieine pressing downc 
and strangling of the b^ie. 2612 Bible fob viL 15 My 
soulc choosclh strangling: and death rather then my life. 
2649 Lamost Diary (Maitl. Club) 22 It was thought, .that 
she wronged her selfe, ether b>» strangling, or by poyson, 
2719 De Foe Crusoe t. (Globe) 29 But between the Wound 
..and the strangling of the Water, he dyed just before he 
reach’d the Shore. 2820 Scott Monast. x, They say the 
Primate recommends a little strangling and burning in aid 
both of censure and of sword. 29x4 Bng. Hist, Rev. Oci. 
763 It seems to us improbable that (hey would have killed 
him by strangling. 

1 2. Path. Strangulation, stricture, Obs, 

2563 T. Hvll Art Garden. (1593) 76 The hearb hrused with 
oyrc..dooth help (be strangling of the prtultic. 2590 Bar- 
rough Metlu Phisick 291 SvlTocation or strangling of the 
wombe is nothing else but a drawing backe of it lo the vpper 
partes. 2725 Bradleys Family Diet, s.v. Nightingale, 
Another disease Incident to these Birds. .is callea Streigbi- 
ness or Strangling in the breast. 

1 3. Pi. ? = Strangles Obs. 

2624 L. W. C. Perf, Disc. Horse A 4 b, Stranglings, is a 
swelling in the Throat. 

■4, aitrib. 

1592 Soliman^ Pers. v.n,7 Sec that your stranglingcords 
be ready, 29x2 ). G. Frazer in Mafsc/i Oriental See. Jrnl, 
loS The strangling-nct is then undone. 

strangling (stnc-r)glir|), ppl. a. [f. Strangle 
V. +-ino 2.] I'hat strangles, in senses of the vb. 

2606 Bryskett Civ. Life Their praises and soothings 
are but strangling morsels smeared ouer with hony. a 16x8 
Sylvester Tobacco Battered 143 In them Both, a strangling 
vertue note, And both of them doe worke upon the Ibrole, 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Misc. Tracts (1684) 88 Cockle, v.’Ud 
strangling Filches, Bindweed. 2692 South Serm. (2697) I. 
16 Weeping,. is the Discharge of a big and a swelling grief, 
of a full and a strangling discontent. 2822-27 Goov Study 
Med.{,\8z<p\ 1,631 The suffocative convulsion,, must produce 
that strangling constriction or straitness which is a patho- 
gnomic sign of asthma. 2844 Browning Drama 0/ 
JExtle 1789 Tree by tree, with strangling roots. 2897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. III. 45 The tight strangling grip of the 
inelastic fibrous sac. 

Stranglon, -guelyon, etc. : see Stranoullion. 
Strangnary, -ery, obs. ff. Stbanoukt. , 
t Stra'ng^ate, si. Obs. rar-r->. [ad. L. 
strangulatum, nent. pa. pple. of strangiildre to 
Strangle.] A strangled animal. 

170a C. Mather Mapn. Chr. v. ii, (1852) 262 The principal 
enranglements of their idolatry lay in these four things : 
of idolathytes, fornication, blood, and strangulates, 

Stran^late (strae-ggi«li?l), a. Bot. [ad. 
L. strangiilatus pa. pple. of stranguldre to Stran- 
gle.] = Strangulated ppl. a. 3. , 

2866 Treas. Bot, 1102/1 Strangsilate, contracted and ex- 
panded in an irregular manner. 

strangulate (strro’ijgirHeit), v. [f. L. stran- 
giilat- ppl. Acmoi sir angular c. see Strangle u.] 
f L Irans. To choke, stifle, suffocate. Ois. 

- 1665 M. N[edhamJ 327 This. .strangulates 

all thoughts of devising more potent Medicins, or of intro- 
during other hlethods, 

2. Path, and Surg. To constrict or compress (an 
organ, duct, etc.) so as to prevent circulation or 
the passage of fluid; to remove (a growth) by 

i constricting it with a ligature. 


2771- [implied in Stranculated ppl. a.]. 2875 Bocklahd 
Log-Book 222 When the horn [of the deer] has attained its 
full development the ‘ burr 'appears at the base of the hom, 
and strangulates the blood-vessels. 2876 Gross Dis. Bladder 
151 On removing the obturator the growth is fairly exposed, 
and can be strangulated, cut, scraped, or torn away. 1876 
Bristowe Th, Pract, Med, (1878) 33 If, after injecting 
them, the operation of twisting, ana thus strangulating, one 
testicle was performed.. violent inflammation with slough- 
ing. .took place. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 794 A loop 
of bowel is snared and acutely strangulated. Ibid, IV. 355 
The new fibroid tissue gradually contracts,,, and narrows 
and strangulates the tubes which it involves. 

b. transf. To choke (a plant) ; to prevent the 
flow of sap in (a tree). Also Jig. 

1B35 Southey Doctor interch. vii, (1848) 165 The creepers 
of literature, who suck their food, like the ivy, from what 
they strangulate and kill. 2842 Florist's Jrn/.ltSiS) II. 
129 In order to arrest this same elaborated sap in the 
branches, every plan of reversing, or ringing, or strangulat- 
ing them, is advised to prevent it sinking lo the roots. 

0. To prevent respiration in (a person) by con- 
striction of the trachea = Strangle v. rare, 

2B29 Lahdor Imag. Conv,, Penn ff Ld. Peterborou^k^lV.^, 
2853 I, 548/x If we cry out, there is always a hand in readi- 
ness to stop our mourns, and to stifle and strangulate such 
as would resist. 

Hence Stra'ngrulating />/>/. a. 

2822-27 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 8x We often meet 
with a troublesome phimosis, cither of the strangulating or 
incarcerating kind. 2828 Btnekw. Mag. XXlll. 412 Strug- 
gling in the many-fingered grasp of the strangulating 
heather. 2871 Napheys Prev. ff Cure Dis. in. xii. 20561116 
cough becomes more difficult and strangulating. 

strangulated (stras-ijgizil^ited), ppl. a. [f. 

Strangulate v. + -ed >.] 

1. Path. a.Ti&Surg. Of a vessel, an intestine : Con- 
gested by constriction and the arrest of circulation. 
Strangulated hernia : a hernia so constricted that 
the circulation in the protruded part is arrested. 

277X J. S, tr. Le Dran’s Observ, Surg, (ed. 4J 184 The 
strangubted Portion of the Intestine was no larger than a 
Cherry. 2788 H. Helsham in Med, Commun. XIII. 280 
(AV/^), Sudden fatal termination of a Ca.se of Strangulated 
Hcrnb. 2836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 745/2 The volume 
of a strangulated intestine is always increased. 2899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VI, 342 The retinal vessels seem strangu- 
lated or constricted. 

fig. 1057 Frasers Mag. LVI. 535 The. -most pressing 
City improvement is the widening of this strangulated me- 
tropolitan gullet. 

2. Ent. Of the head, abdomen, or thorax of an 
insect: Constricted or greatly narrowed, 

28x9 Samouellb Entomol. Ctnujend. jo6 Head cordiform, 
abruptly strangulated at its junction with the thorax, 

3. Pot. Oia plant-stem ; Contracted by or as if 
by a ligature. 

2B49 Balfour Man. Bot,6^^. 2B56 Henslow Bot. Terms. 
In recent Diets. 

Stran^nlatiou (strrei)gir 7 lFi*j’ 3 D). Also 6 
strangulacion. [ad. L. strangntatiSn-em, n. of 
action f. strangttldre : see Strangle v, Cf. F. 
strangulation (Cotgr.).] 

1, The action or process of stopping respiration 
by compression of the air-passage, esp, by a sudden 
and violent compression of the windpipe ; the con- 
dition of being strangled by such compression. 

2542 Booroe Dyctary ix. (1870) Surfeting causeth 
Plrangulacion and soden death. 2616 Sir T. Browne 
Bp. It. V, 84 So a sponge is misenievous,. . because being 
received into the stomack it swelletb, and.,indi:ccth at last 
a strangulation. 2662 J. C.mx.vvx't Brit. Baconica 40 Its 
tast is manifestly acide without astriction, hut.. causing an 
extream bot strangulation in the mouth. 1793 Beddoes 
Scurvy 8x Had he been carefully observed, bis countenance 
would have shewn signs ofstrangulation. 2869 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. I. iv. She stopped to pull him down from his chair in an 
attitude highly favourable to strangulation. Farrar 

Christ I. tv. 43 He had ordered the strangulation of his 
favourite wife. 2883 Bticycl. Brit, XV, 781/2 [Medical 
Jurisprudence.] Strangulation may be accomplished by 
drawing a cord tightly round the neck, or by forcibly com- 
pressing the windpipe (throttling). 

fit- *831 Carlyle Sartor Res. iii. iv, I’o make air for 
hiiHselfin which strangulation, choking enough to a bene- 
volent heart, the Hofrath founds. .this Institute (for the 
Repression of Popublion]. 

fb. In full, strangnlation oj the matrix or 
womb : hysteria. (Cf, Suffocation c.) Obs. 

260X Holland Pliny xxxw. x- II. 448 Castoreum..belpelh 
them when by rising of the mother they arc in daunger of 
strangulation, 26x5 CROOKE.5c/^^^/tf« 228 Thesirangula- 
txon or suffocation of the matrix, which we cal[ fits of t“® 
mother. 1634 T. Johnso.n Parey's Wks. xxiv. xHv. 939 The 
strangulation of the wombe. 

2. Path, and Sttrg. Constriction (of a bodily 
organ, duct, etc.) so as to stop circulation or the 
passage of fluids. 

2749 Gataker tr. Le Dran's Oper. Surg. 55 If the wound 
penetrates one of the musculi recti, the skin causes a stran- 
gulation in the first place. 1807 M. Baillie Morbid Anat. 
soo A rupture without any strangulation of the intestine. 
2890 F. Taylor Pract. Med. (1891) 765 There may be severe 
attacks of so-called strangulation of the [movable] kidney. 

3, transf. Excessive constriction of a channel or 
passage. 

2882 A. Geikie Geol. Sketches vi. 141 At a point about 
half a mile or less from the foot of the glacier the -vaney 
suddenly contracts... At a point where the strangulation 
takes pl^e the glacier lies in a kind of basin. 

4. concr. A strangulated part; a constriction. 
spec, in Nat. Hist, 



STR fl^UGUIi ATIVE. 

xSsS Stark Elan, l^at. Hist, II. 185 Head separated 
from the body by a strangulation. 

tStra-ngdlative, Obs.rare. [f. L. type 
*sirangitld£ivuSj f. strangttldrcx see Stkakgle ir. 
and -ATIV£,J That strangles or stops respiration. 

1647 A. Ro^ Mvsi, Poet, xi, (*648) 2C6 Medea is the name 
of a po>*sonable herb. .called. .in Enslish dogs-bane; but 
our dogs-bane hath no such strangulative quality. 1657 Tom- 
LiNSCW Renon s Disp, i. ii. xiii. 262 One sort of Ephemerum 
IS lethal and strangulative. 

Stran^llion (straegg 27 *l)* 3 a). Forms : 5-6 
stranguyllyon, (6 -guiUyon, -g;iiil(l)ion, -gue- 
lyon, strangloa), 6 strangulyon, ^7 stran- 
gulion, 6- strangullion. [a. OF. strangiiiUon^ 
estrangiiiiloti (mod.F, ilrartgitillon')^ ad. It. strati- 
gtigUont popular L. *stranguUditanj f. L. strati- 
giildre to Strangle : see -ion.] 

1 . A disease of horses, characterized by inflam- 
mation and sirelling of the glands of the throat, 
t Also rarely, a similar disease in human beings, 
a quinsy, 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 82 Yfony manbeseke 
..of colyk, stranguyllyon, stone, fystel or kanker. 1523-34 
FirzHERB.iY/rr^. § 85 Stranguelyon is a lyghldj-sease to cure, 
and a horse wjd be very sore sycke therof. 2555 Extracts 
Bur^k Rec,Stirling-[\Z'i-j)6^ It is fund that Thomas Ewyhes 
twa hors that hesstranglonthat arinfeccaiife. 2580 Blunde- 
\ii.i.Curiiig Horses Dis. Ixv, 25 Of the glanders, and slrangu- 
lion, so called according to the Italian name, Siranguijlione. 
Most Ferrers doe take the glanders and sirangulion, to be 
all one disease,^ but it is not so, for the glanders is that 
v’hicb the Physicians call Tonsills, and the strangulion is 
that which they call in Latin, Angina,.. and we commonlie 
call it in English, the Squinancie, or Quinzie. 2727 Brad- 
ley's Family Diet, s.v. Glanders^ Those Humours,, fre- 
quently produce the StrangulHons, Diseases in the Throat 
[etc.]. 1^7 \V. C. L. Martin Ox 139/1 The submaxillary 
Md parotid glands are, from various causes, subject to acute 
inflammation and swelling called strangullion. 

•fb. (Seequot.) Ohs, 

2756 OsMCR Treat, Horst in. ilL (cd. 5) 122 A case. .of,, 
tumefied gland on the ileum, and consequent strangulation 
of the guts beneath it, vulgarly termed strangullion. {bid, 
nr. iv, 225 This last kind of colic.. is what the writers and 
farriers indiscriminately call ‘ the strangullion or * twisting 
of the guts *, for such they alwa^’s suppose ic to be. 

^ 2 . Used incorrectly for STRANGunv. Obs, 

1530 Palsgr. 277/1 Stranguyllyon a sicknesse, chaulde- 
fisse, 2538 Si. Papers Hen, VHl, III. in. 30, I bescch 
you, becauss of my stranguillyon, gett me lycence to lyd 
apon a pyllyon. 2593 Nashb Christ's T, 51b, When on 
your death'l^ddes you shall lye, and cry out of the Stone, 
the Strangullion and the Goute, you shall not be heard. 
16x4 Markham Cheap ^ Good Hush. i. xxiv. 21 Of the 
Strangullion. This is a sorenesse in the horses yard..: the 
signes are, bee will plsse oft, yet but a drop or two at once. 
26^ MowFErr & Beset HealPPs Improv, 105 Their flesh 
bemg salted curetb StranguUions and the stone not con. 
firmed. 2678 Phillifs (ed. 4), J/ra/tyHzy.. is vulgarly called 
the Strangullion, 

+ Sfcran^Tion. Obs, Also 6 -yon, 6-7 -ian. 

[A confusion of Strangury and Stb.angollion.] 

= Strangury. 

2547 Recorde yudic. Ur. 64 b, A disease named j** stran- 
gury, (whicbe sum corruptelj’call theStranguryon) in whiche 
dyscase, the urjme doth contynually drop furth as fast as 
it commyth into the bladder. 2562 Turner 11.97 
Knotgrasse..is good for the sirangurian for it doth mani- 
festly bryng furth water. 16x6 Bollokar Eng. Expos.^ 
Stranguriouj a disease when one cannot make water, but 
by drops, and that with great paine. 2622 S. Waro Li/e 
of Faith (1627) 85 Here thou shiinkest to thinke of the 
gout, collicke, stone, or sirangurian. 

Strangurions (strffiqgiw'iios), a, rarr~^, [ad. 
late L. stranguridsHs, f. stranguria Strangury ; 
see -ODS.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
strangury ; affected with str.Tngury. 

X733 Cheyne Eng, Malady iii. I was often fretted 

with strangurious Symptoms. 1898 Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Strangliry (stne*ggiuri). Path, Forms : 6-7 
strangurie, 6 -ye, 7 stranguery, 7-9 stranguary, 
4- strangury, [ad. L. stranguria, a. Gr. errpay- 
7ou/3ia, i, orpay^-, arpa-y^ drop squeezed out + 
ovpov urine. Cf. F. strangurie (14th c, in Hatz.- 
Darm.)] 

1 . A disease of the urinar}' organs charactenzed 
by slow and painful emission of urine ; also the 
condition of slow and painful urination. 

[2308 Trevisa BaHh, De P. R. vi. xxi, (1495) 211 He that 
hath that di’sease . . that hyghte S trangima, p>-^th ofte and 
lytyll.) <2x400-50 Siockh. Med. MS. 133 For J>e strangury. 
1522 More De gnat. Nemiss. Wks. 77/2 Parcase y« stone or 
the stran'^urj’e, haue put thee,. to no lesse tormen^ 1652 
Jer. Taylor Holy DyingX'e. § 5. (1727) *44 The Axe ismuch 
a less afSiction than a strangurj*. 1687 Lutttell Brjf 
Rel. {1857) I. 423 The lord chancellor is lately taken very ill 
with the stone and strangury. 1691^^000 A/h. Oxo^ll, 
584 He..had never either Gout, Stone, Stranguery, or Hrad- , 
ach. c 1720 Gibson FarriePs Disfens, x. (1734) 238 This is 
adapted to Horses that are subject to the Slone and Stran- 
gur>’. 2765 Sterne Tr. Shandy W\l, ili, I hope they have 
got better of their colds,.. fevers, stranguries, [etc.], x^ 

G, Adkms Kai.fr Exp. Philos. I. xi. 488 In calculous com- 
plaints of the urinary passages and in habitual stranguanes. 
2847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 153/1 Sorneiimes there is great 
stranguary, but this is not an Invarkible symptom. 2875 

H. C. Wood Tkerap, (1879) 502 Complete strangurj' was 
not produced, but there tvas some difficulty in passing the 
urine. 2883 American V. 205 hi. Ixjuis Blanc had been 
sufiering terribly for the past two j'cars from a strangury. j, 

fg. 2692 Croin'ne II, Wine they will have, and I 
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have no stoppage of Wine here, give toy Trade the Stran- 
gury? 

H 2 . By erroneous etymological association with 
Sthangle, the word has sometimes been supposed 
to mean a disease due to strangling or choking. 

a. A-. 

2698 Farquhar Love tf Bottle 111. 1, But why a Scribler, 
bladam ?. . Is my Countenance strain’d, as if ray head were 
distorted by a Stranguary of thought? 2847 Thackeray 
Contrib. to Punch Wks, 1899 VI. 98 Eveiy'body stopped. 
Iberc was a perfect strangury in the street. 

b. Bot, (See quot. ; the sense appears in dic- 
tionaries, but evidence of its actual use is w'anting.) 

1840 Pa,xton Bot. Diet., Strangury, a disease produced 
on plants by tight ligatures. 

tStra’Ilgy, a. Ohs. rare. In 6 straungy, 
-gie, straunge {disyllabic), strangie, -gy. [app. 
f. Strakge a. + -Y.] Strange. 

2SSS PuAER yEneid ii. C iij b, Some gasyd at the straungy 
gift that there to pallas stood, ibid, iii. H iij, That 
night in wodes w* straunge [disyllabic; so also in 1562; 
eds. 2584-2600 straungy, strangie] sighies & monsters 
far from kind We troublyd were.. .Whan sodenly, from out 
the woodes,..A straungy man to sight apperes. Ibid. v. 
PJ, All nakyd on some strangy sand onbur}'ed lye thou 
must, 2594 R. C[arew) Godfrey of Bultoigne it. li. To 
Mahound rather 1 impute alMue This straungy myracle. 
1597 Tofte Laura 1. xxxlx. in Arbcr GarncrVlM, 294 Her 
heart, by th’other *s made, in strangy wise, Hard as a rock. 

Strany (strsemi). A local name of the Common 
Guillemot. 

2804 Bewick Brit. Birds II. 275 Guillemot. . .Strany. 2831 
G. hloNTAGU OrnitJu Diet. (ed. 2), WiUock (Uria Troile, 
Latham).. .Provincial. GuiHem. Sea Hen.. .Strany, 2896 
N KWTON Diet. Birds. 

t Stranyeloxir. Sc, Obs. rare~K ? Corrupted 

form of Strangullion. 

^2500 Ro^lis Cursing 63 in Bannatyne MS, (Hunter. 
Clubj I, The stranyelour and grit glengoir,..Molt fall 
\’poun thair kankart corss. 

Strap (strap), sh. Also 6-7, (9 iV.) strapp, 
6-7 fitrappe, (7 Sc, strape). [dial, form of Strop 
sb. The early examples are either Sc. or nautical ; 
in Sc. the form is normal : cf. tap, drop = Top, 
Drop.] 

1 . A leather band, thong ; in recent use, a flat 
band or strip of leather of uniform breadth, (Cf. 
Strop sb.i,) 

2685 Ree. Scott. Cloth Manitf. New Mills (S, H. S.) 105 
Anent allowing of the stocken weavers oyle, strape and 
cords ordered that they be allowed oyle but noe strape nor 
cord. 2687 Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, il 87 They have 
a stick, with a strap of leather, like a bow, but ver>’ slack. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersej*)* Strap, a Thong of Leather. 
2795 J. Lauderdale 68 (B.D.D.) Providence did 
bless the seed, Sae brought it forth unto the strap. 2824 
Mactaggart Gallovid, Encyel. 439 Straps, bands for bind- 
ing grain with, 2827 Scott Highl. tPidow v, I, who have 
gone for years with only a strap of deer’s hide to lie back 
iny hair. 

b. as used for flogging. Hence, the application 
of the strap as an instrument of punishment. 

c 2710 Celia Fiennes Diary (x888) 217 My horse was 
quite down in one of these boles full of water but by y® good 
hand of God's providence. ., for giving him a good strap be 
/flounc’d up a^ine. 2722 Addison Sped. Ho, 490 F 5 A 
lively Cobler, that.. had scarce passed a Day in his Life 
without giving her the Discipline of tbc Strap. ^ *874 H. 
Calderwood On Teaching li. 19 * A thrasbing-roill as an 
ingenious school-fellow named a teacher given to the rough 
and ready use of the strap. 2905 tPestm. Cos, 20 May 6/2 
I got strap for that. 

c. iransf. Something resembling a leather strap 
in form. 

a 2680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 19S On both Sides of his 
Noddle Are Straps o* th* very same Leather; Ears arc 
impiy’d, But th'are mere Hide. 2837 P. Keith Bot. LfX, 
167 The stem of an ash-tree thus flattened terminated in a 
strap of about two inches in breadth. 1845 Gosse Ocean i, 
(1849)43 From a shallow cup, .spring two or three long, 
olive-coloured straps [of the sea-thong], each of which be- 
comes divided into two. 

•hd. A snare for birds. Alsoy^. [Cf. Du, strop 
in the same sense.] Obs. 

*584-7 Greene Carde ofFarxie (1593) K i. Is the bird 
inticed to the strap by the shewe of the nets? 2602 Row- 
lands Greenes Ghost {1626) B i. As for Ckjnicatching, they 
cleape it Batfowling, the wine the Strap, and the cards the 
Limetwigs. 

e. A rope (of onions) ; a cluster, bunch (of 
fruit). .SV. and north, 

28x6 Scott Old Mcrt, x, ^cy winna string the like o| 
him up as they do the pair Whig bodies.. like straps o* 
onions. \'^^Northujnbld.Glo5S.,Strap,sxcdusXfx, a bunch ; 
especially applied to red or white cuixants. 

2. Naut, = Strop sb. 2: 


a 162$ Nomenelator Haralis (Harl. MS. 2301). i&44 

hlAKWAYRiNG Seaman's Did. 203 A Strap a roape which 
is spliced about any block, that the block thereby may be 
made fast, to any place wbw they have occasion to use it : 
by the eye which is made in the Strap. 2745 P- Thomas 
yml, Anson's Fey. 27 We broke the Straps of the Ma^n- 
Shect and (^lugarnet Blocks. 2794 Rigging d* SeamamkiP 

I. 57 Strap, a number of yarns platted logelber with an 
eye at one end, to put a stidc through [in ropemakingj. 
2837 Hebert Engin. 4" Meek, Eneyct,\. iBo 
suspended by straps, cither of rope or iron. 2860 L,o. . 
Lennox Pid. Sporting Life II. 137 Away 
of the mainsheet. 1Z62 F. A. GBiFFiT«Sw4r/r/. <V<r«. (ro. 9) 
107 Wooden bloidts arc generally bound on the Mtode.. 
with a grummet, w'hich Is called *lhe strap ofths DiocK. 


Phrase. JBS2 BtntUy's Misc. XXXI. 59 We can’t keep 
Strap and block together, no how at all. 

3 . A narrow strip of leather, cloth, or other mate- 
rial fitted with a buckle as a fastening and for 
adjustment, 

2688 Holme Armoury in. 93/t Strapps, are Leathers 
totned to the sides of the Tree [of a saddle], to draw the 
Girths streight under the Horse Belly. Ibid. 93/2 End 
f^ D'ing, or buckling the ends to the Belly Girths. 
2827 J. F . Cooper Praide 2. i. 22 To release his own iffle 
from the strap. 2833 J. Holland ManuJ. Metal II. 317 
Ihe leather part of bridles and other straps usually 
through metal rings, after which they are fastened with 
buckles. 2885 Fairholt Costume {td. 3) II. 386 Straps as 
Well as leathern points were used in great numbers for the 
adjustment of armour. 2898 EneycL Sport II. 298/x (Row- 
ing),S’/m/j, the leather bands looped through boles in the 
stretcher, between which and the stretcher itself the oars. 

placed, X90X P. N. Hasluck Tailoring \u, 
44 The nght strap [at the back of a waistcoat] should be 
shaped at the narrow end,., and a buckle put on the left 
one. 2925 Blactnv. Mag. Apr. 493/2 * We’ll have to step 
out concluded M'Cabe, shortening the strap of his game- 
bag and settling it on his back. 

4 . a. A short band formerly attached to the 
bottom of each leg of a pair of pantaloons or 
trousers passing from side to side under the shank 
or waist of the boot. Chiefly pi. 

1837 Dickens Pickzv. xiv, ‘Damn my straps and whiskers’, 
sa^’s Tom, ‘ if this [the weatbcrl ain’t pleasant, blow me 1 ’ 
2848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ivi, Master George wore straps, 
and the most beautiful little boots like a man. 2878 Hare 
Story of Life {iZ^6) L 291 For many years afterwards, all 
young gentlemen wore straps to their trousers. 

b. e= Shoulder-strap 2. 

1802 C. Ja5:es Milii. Diet. s.v. 


c, A band, usually elastic, inside the skirt of a 
lady^s riding-habit, forming a loop iu which the 
toe or the heel is inserted, so as to keep the skirt in 
its place. 

2884 Mrs. Kennard Right Sort x, Stimp proceeded to 
adjust her skirt satisfactorily and place her feet in the elastic 
straps. 

5 , A looped band. a. A looped band of leather 
or cloth attached to the top of a boot to draw it on, 
iSot Shaks. Tsvel, N, i. jth 23 And so bee these boots too : 
and they be not, let them hang tbemselues in their owne 
straps- 01625 Fletcher Captain ir. ii, And by all likeli. 
hoo^ he yas begotten Between a stubborn pair of Winter- 
boots; His body goes with straps, he is so churlish, i683 
Holme Armoury iii. 23/2 Ihe Straps are those Leathers 
sowed within the Boot on each side to draw them on. 2860 
Ld. W, Lf.nnox Piet, sporting Life 1,2C9 The boots being 
short, and finbhed with very broad straps, which hung over 
the tops and down to the ankles. 

b. A band or loop of leather to be grasped by 
the band or arm, esp. as a means of stezdying one- 
self in a moving vehicle. 

2842 Loudon Suburban Hori. 373 A deal plank to tread 
upon, with a strap at each end to drag it along either vray, 
i86x Mrs. Riddell City Suburb i, ‘Now then ytllad 
out another conductor, balancing himself with a strap, while 
be stooped to open the door of his omnibus. X897P.T.DAVIS 
Manuf. Leather xx\\\. (ed- 2) 415 The straps vshich are used 
in street cars to bold to when the cars are crou*ded. 


6. Meek. A band or belt by means of which 
motion is commtmicated from one wheel, shaft, or 
pulley to another, = Band sb.^ 7. 

2790 W. Nicholson in Reperi. Arts (1796) V. 157 These 
three cj-Iinders are connected, either by cogs or straps at 
the edges of each. 2835 Ube Philos. Manitf, 47 The end- 
less strap or belt which descends from the dritang shaft to 
the steam pulley. xSSo All Year Round z6 May 163 The 
straps glide smoothly enough about the wheeb [of the 
machine]. 

7 . a. (See quot. 1706. Cf. Strop sb, 5.) 
b. A strip of adhesive plasterused to hold together 
the edges of a wound, fasten on a dressing, etc. 

a. 2706 PHiLUPS(ed. Kersey), Strap,. .In Surger>’, a sort 
of Band usually made of Silk, Wooll, or Leather, to stretch 
out Members, m the setting of broken or disjo>*nled Bones. 

b. 2749 Gataker tr. Le Dran's Ofer, Suig. 430 In order 
to keep the skin even with the flesh,. .we apply two straps 
of plaister over the lint. 2813 J. Thomson Led. Infam. 
2S5 The utility of stitches, in some of the wounds. .has been 
denied, .and the uniting bandage and adhesive strap.. may 
, .be adraniageously substitute. 

8. A razor-strop : = Strop sb, Obs. exc. dial. 
2758 Johnson Idtert\o. 40 F o The dispute about straps 

for razors, now happily sumided. 1^7 Encycl, Brit, (ed.3) 
I3C 743/2 Ibe powder of black-lead serves also to cover the 
straps for razors. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. vii. F 2 Twd 
razors. .with a strap to set them. 2859 Bartlett BicL 
Amer. (ed. 2)455 Strap, a razor-strop is, with us, generally 
caU^ a TaiOT‘Strap. 

b. slang. A barber. ^ , 

Hugh Strap, a barber, is one of the characters in Smollett s 
Roderick Random, 1748. , , 

2865 Hotten's Slang Diet. (ed. 3) 248 Sfraf, a barhen ^ 

8. A narrow band of iron or other metal used m 
the form of a plate, loop, or ring for fastening a 
thing in position, holding together timbers, parts 
of machinery, etc. ^ ». 

Simps to tFe losether .b?-all-p!at« at the 
of tl^e talMinJ. iS+S Ronalos & KiaiA.DSoK \,.arf s 
CvJ.v ‘ton ®'tap5 for sirenglhening the 

Wr Oist. Er-Sin. vtlt. 0,33 A strap u a 
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band or strip of metal, usually cunred to clasp or hold other 
parts ; as a beam-strap, a spring-strap ; especially the 
U-shaped part of a stiaj^head which clasps and holds the 
brasses. 

10 . A projection on a metal article, narrowed 
and flattened for screwing down to a wooden 
surface or for slipping under a metal plate ; csp. 
each or one of the leaves of a strap-hinge. 

1831 J. Hollakd Manuf, Metal 1 . 140 The cheeks or 
straps of the shovel. Ibid,^ The middle inside, where the 
handle is to be inserted, being kept open by the driving of 
an iron chisel down between the straps. 1833 Loudon 
EncycL Archil, § 630,^ g is the part [of a strap-hinge] 
screwed to the under side of the flap; and rthe strap or 
part which is inserted under the t(^ of the table, into an 
iron plate, i. 1847 Brandon Anal, Gotk, Archil, xoo That 
[hinge] in Plate i has the strap continued quite through, 
and is finished with an ornamental termination. 

11 . + a. ? A piece of timber serving to fasten two 
objects together. Obs, 

1588 Shipping Lists of Dundee in D. Wedderbume Compt, 
(S. H. S.) 217 Ye said schip now come from no^ovaj^ 
contenand..thric hundreth & fyve dousone daillis viij 
dousone of tymraer twentie strap^is ane hundreth vnder- 
girths of aik fyve dousone of crockit tymmer ane thousand 
sttyngis thrie small maisll<i. 1739 C. Labf.lve IVesim. 
Bridge 24 These Sides [of the Caisson] were fastened to the 
Bottom, or Grating, by 28 Pieces of Timber.. call'd Straps, 
about 8 Inches broad, and about 3 Inches thick, reaching 
and lapping over the Top of the Sides, 
b. Mining, (See quots.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss, CodUvtiniug 244 StrapSf old iron 
way rails put up between the coal face and the, front rank 
of props, in long-wall stalls, for supporting a tender roof. 
1886 J. Barrowman .Jc. Mining Terjus 65 Strap^ a plank 
supported at each end to uphold the roof strata. X892 
Labour Commission Gloss,^ Straps^ lengths of wood, either 
round or flat and from four to eight feet long, placed up to 
the roof and across the working places of a mine. At cither 
end they are supported by props called legs. 

12. hot. a. (See quot. 1796.) b. = Ligdle i. 

1796 Martvn Lang, Bot, s.v., Strap. Ligula, An ap- 
pendage to the leaf in some Grasses. 1862 Darwin Ferttl, 
Orcki^y. 171 The labellam..is remarkable by being joined 
to the base of the column by a very narrow, thin, white 
strap. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bol, Tenus^ SlraPt the 
ligule of a ray floret in Composilre. 

13 . Anglo-Irish, A term of abuse applied to a 
woman or girl. 

1842 Lover Handy Andy ii, ‘You infcmal old strap!* 
shouted he, as be clutched up a handful of bottles. .and 
flung them at the nurse, c 1848 J. Keegan Leg, ff Poems 
(1907)454 You lie, you Orange strap. .you were insulting 
eveiy one you met- 

14 :. slang. Credit, trust. Phr. at <fhi) strap, 

2828 Carr Craven Gloss.^ Straps credit, trust. 2876 W« 
CuDWOETH Round nbt, Bradford 146 Meal and milk., 
were had from the neighbouring farmhouses, and in reckon* 
ing for the latter a system of * strap’ then existed which was 
easily checked by both buyer and seller. This was done by 
what was called a ‘milk stick’. aiB^o J. Brown Liters 
laureats (1690) 106 With willing band I drain the brazen 
tap, Or draw the cork, or estimate the strap. 1894 Hall 
Cmsz Manxman iv. ix. It was a trick of the devil to deal 
with you, and forget to pay strap (the price). Ibid. v. xxi, 
Himself going round to pay the grocer what had been put on 
‘strap’ while be was at Kinsale. 1896 Daily Nnusix Feb, 
6/7 There was plenty to be bad without pajing for it. Ko 
one else paid that he saw. Whether they had ’strap ’ he did 
not know. 

15 . An energetic spell of work. (Cf. Strap v. 4.) 
1840 Cou Hawker Diary (1803) II. 173 Had a stiff piano- 
forte lesson from Berlini, who Dy mere chance dropped in, 
and invited me to a good ‘strap 

16 . attrib, and Comb, a. simple attrib., as straf- 

ondf -lab ; witb the meaning ‘ made or consisting 
of a strap as (sense 3) slrap-mtizzle, (sense 5 b) 
strap-handle, b. strap-maker ^ strap- 

wielding ; c. similative, as strapAike adj. 

1909 T. Sheppard in Trans. Hull Sci. Club IV. ir. 62 
The part with a swivel is attached to the brass at the 
*strap-end.^ 189* PJwtogr, Ann, II. 533 A polished ma- 
hogany stained case with leather ’strap handle for carrying. 
1835-6 Todds Cycl. Anal. I. At the same epoch there 
are formed anteriorly. . two pairs of small *strap-ljkc bodies. 
•s'yjoAnn.Reg.g'ifa He was a clog *strap-inaker. xZZ^Daily 
Hetos-j Nov, 7/2 When the ordinary ’straprauzzlc was used, 
if drawn too tightly, a dog could not drink. 1913 E. T. 
Leeds Archsol. AngloSax. Settlements xii. 56 Other 
objects include the bronze/strap-tab. 1910 I. Macintosh 
in Poets of Ayrshire 331 His reputation Iot *strap-wielding 
made roots respected. 

17. Special comb. : strap-bar (a) (see quot.) ; 
(^) a bar which carries the strap-fork g.v. {Ce^it, 
Diet, SuppL 1909'); strap-block (see quot.); strap- 
bolt sb.^ a bolt with a flattened end for screwing 
down to a surface; strap-bolt v. iram.^ to fasten 
down tvith a strap-bolt ; strap-bound a, in strap>- 
hound-block (see qnot.) ; strap brake, a brake 
consisting of a friction strap applied to a cylin- 
drical bearing surface; esp. a dynamometer brake 
on this plan ; strap-butt [Bott 5 ^^], leather for 
the making of bands, belts, straps, etc. (see quot. 
1904) ; strap-cap, a cap with bands to fasten under 
the chin; strap-fork, an apparatus with prongs 
for guiding the driving-belt of a machine from one 
pulley to another; strap-form a. Bot.^ ligulate 
(cf. Steap-shaped a .') ; strap game, a swindling 
game ~ Fast a^d loose {Cent. Diet. 1891) ; 
straphanger, slangs a passenger who is compelled 
to stand and hold on by the strap in a full omni- 


bus, compartment of a railway carriage, etc.; 
strap-head (see quot. 1875) ; strap hide, a hide 
suitable for or used for the making of straps (cf. 
strap-btiU) ; strap hinge, a hinge with long leaves 
or flaps for screwing down to a surface ; also a 
hinge with one leaf lengthened for insertion into an 
iron plate; strap iron, (a)(see quot. 1833) : {b)U.S, 
iron in the form of long narrow strips (cUslrap-rail); 
strap-laid a., (of a rope) made in a flat form by 
binding together two or more hawser-laid ropes ; 
strap leather, leather for making straps ; strap- 
oil, slang, flogging with a strap ; strap-ornament, 
ornamentation in strap-work ; strap-oyster U,S, 
{local) (sec quot.) ; strap-rail U,S., a flat railroad 
rail laid upon a continuous longitudinal sleeper 
( Cent, Diet, 1891); hence strap railroad, railway, 
road U.S,, a railroad constructed with strap-rails ; 
strap shoo, a shoe fastened by means of a strap 
across the instep ; strap skein U,S,^ a strengthen- 
ing iron band or a series of such bands placed upon 
a wooden spindle of an axle bar (see Skein sbl^ 2); 
strap solder (see quot 1896); f strap-spear- 
shaped a. Bot.y (of a leaf) flattened or strap-shaped 
at the base with a spear-shaped head ; strapwork 
(see quot. 1854); also cUtrib,\ strap-worm, a 
cestoid worm of the family Ltgnlidm ; strapwort, 
a small annual plant belonging to the genus Cor- 
rigiola {onnA in the extreme south-west of England. 
Also Strap-shaped a, 

1887 J. A Phillips & Baoermam Elem, MetaJl, (ed. 2) 647 
There are also two bars, called * ’strap-bars,* connectiDg the 
first transverse bar at the wider end with the ring. 1875 
K.n\G\ir Diet, Mech.f (Nautical), a block with 

a strap around it, and an eye work^ at the lower end for 
attachment to a hook upon deck for a purchase. 1295 Her- 
schel in Phil. Trans, LXXXV. 350 xhey were all screwed 
down by ’strap-bolts. Ibid, 360 The lower end is ’strap, 
bolted down upon the beams. 1794 Rigging ff Seamanship 

I . 157 *Strap‘bound, 6 locks are single blocks, with a shoulder 
left on each side, at the upper part,*to admit the strap 
through, a little above the pin. J902 S. Sheldon & H. 
Mason Altern.^Current Machines The power output of 
the motor is absorbed in a ’strap brake. 1^5 H. R. Pnoc* 
TER Tanning 200 In the case 01 ’strap-butts, the currying 
is. . far IciS elaborate. 1904 P. N. Hasluck Harness Making 
ii. 58 Black strap butts are the best part of the hide from 
which the belly and shoulder have been cut. 1820 in Alice 

M. Earle Tvjo Cent, Costume Amer, (1^3) II. 501 'The 
women. .had two kinds... One w.ts calletl a ’slrap-cap; it 
came under the chin; the other w’as called round-cord cap, 
and did not come over the ears. 1932 Thornley Cotton 
Combing PTachines 7 ’Strap Fork. 2845-50 Mrs, Lincoln 
Leet, Bot, Vocab., *.^irapforjUt ligulate. 1905 Daily 
News 20 Jan. 3 .Mr. W. Lcstocq..has espoused the cause 
of the long-suffering **straph.angcr’. i^s Pufteh 8 Nov. 
^41/2, I am a Straphanger. I am one of a million sway- 
ing souls who travel underground to the vast city. 1864- 
86 Webster, *Strap-head, 1875 Kkiciit Diet, Mech., 
Straf’head, a joumal-box secured by a strap to a con- 
necting-rod. 1862 Catttl, Internai, Bx/tib,, Brit, II. No. 
4671, Brown ’Strap Hides. 2737 Ho??vs Salmons Country 
Build. Esiim, (ed. 2) 107 ’Str.ip Hinges, arc sold by the 
Dozen. 1833 Loudon Eneycl, Archil. § 630 The end flaps 
..are made to put on or to take off as required, by 
means of what arc called strap-hinges. Ibid, § 1584 Fix on 
each side of the prindpals two long double wrought-iron 
’strap irons (binding plates of iron). .secured by thirteen 
screw-bolts. 2883 Ikcersoll m Harper's Mag, Jan. 199 
The track is rudely built.., the rails being heavy strap-iron 
bolted upon string pieces. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1072 A 
three-inch ’strap-laid rope. x^7 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Leather Tc%y\. (ed. 2)414 Large sides arc used for b.ag leather 
and for ’strap leather. 2847 Haluwell, .V/rfl/-pi 7 , a severe 
beating. It is a common joke on April ist to send a lad for a 

enny worth of ’strap-oil, which is generally ministered on 
is own person. 2895 Daily Nervs 27 May 6/6 A vase-shaped 
sugar casior,..chascd with cherubs and ’strap ornament in 
relief. i 83 x Incejisoll Oyster’lndustr. (Hist. Fish. Industr. 
TJ. S.) 249 ^Strap-oyster^ the long, slender form which grows 
in mud. 1911 WEOSTZnf* Strap railroad or rail-vay, 1862 

N. A. Woods Prince of Wales in Canada xviii. 357 The 
first part of the journey was over wbal is termed a ‘ ’strap 
road,* one of the most unsafe varieties of railw'ay ever used. 
X903 Daily Chron. 10 Jan. 8/4 Patent leather ’strap shoes. 
1891 Century Diet. ’Strap-skein. 2885 P, J. Davies Pract. 
Plumbing 1. 44 ’Strap Solder. 1896 Ibid, II. 8or Strap 
solder^ solder run into strips. 2796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) 1 . 8s *Strap-sPear.shapea (Hneaii-Ianceolatum). Ibid. 

II. 30 Blossom of 3 petals, the 2 upper strap-spearshaped, 
1854 Fairiiolt Diet. Terms Art, * Strap-work, a peculiar 
kind of ornament, adopted extensively in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries (particularly in Flanders and Germany) 
..which consists of a narrow fillet or band, folded and 
crossed, and occasionally interlaced witb another. 2902 
lUusir. Lend. News CXVIll. 912 Above the monogram is 
a strapwork panel. 2854 A. Adams etc. Man. Nat. Hist, 
361 ’Strap-Worms (Ligulidse). 2896 tr. Boas' Text-bk. Zool. 

The Slrap-worm, Ligula shnplicissima, parasitic in the 
digestive tract of different Water-birds. 2799 J. Hull Brit, 
Flora i. 66 Corrigiola littoralis. Sand ’Strapwort, 

strap (strap), z/.i [£ Stbap sb. (Cf. Steop ».)] 

1 . irons. To furnish with a strap ; to fasten, bind, 
or secure with a strap or with straps. Also with 
on. up, together. 

Tgzx W, Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist, 141 A general 
Proportion for strapping every Block in a Ship. 2735 Dtche 
& Pardon Diet,, Strap, to fasten down with a Strap. 2776 
G. Se.mple Building in Water 35 Let your Mauls be w-ell 
hooped and strapp^ with Iron. 2837 Dickens Pickriv. Vt, 
His scanty black trousers.. were strapped very tightly over 
a pair of patched and mended shoes. 2843 I^eevee Li/e 


Trav, Phys, III. in. iv, 120 A tin case strapped over his 
shoulders. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. ii. 15, I strapped on my 
knapsack. i86r Sala Dutch Piet, xviii. 282 The barouche 
..bad a hamper strapped behind it. 2873 Black /'r. Thule 
xxiv, [She] asked., it all her portmanteaus were strapped up. 
2874 Thearle Naval Arch, § 28a 292 They are also care** 
fully strapped with two rivets on each side of the butt. 1885 
Miss Braddon Wyltards tVeirdi, He began to collect all 
thi.s literature and to strap it neatly together. 2909 Daily 
News 20 Oct. 7/1 * It is blowing a bit hard,' was the intrepid 
aviator’s remark as he strapped himself to his seat on the 
machine. < 

h, Burg. To apply straps of adhesive plaster to 
(a wound, etc.) ; to fasten (dressing) on with 
plaster ; to strap upj to dress and bandage (a 
wound or a person, i.e, his wound). 

2843 R. J. Graves Led. Clin, Aled.yxx. 385 But [he] ex- 
pccted some improvement from strapping the ulcer with real 
adhesive plaster. 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t.y, 
(1885) xio He.. strapped up my cut. 2902 Munsey's Mag. 
XXVI. 583/2 . 1 awoke and found Low,, ready to take off my 
bandages and dress my wound.. .And after he had strapped 
me up again the baroness came in with my breakfast. 2005 

H. D. Kolleston Dis. Liver 118 The local pain and tender- 
ness [should be] relieved,. by strapping the hepatic region 
with narrow strips of plaster as if lor fractured ribs. 

c. To bind and hang (a person). Also with 
Also intr., to be hanged. Sc. 

2815 Scott Gupf M, xxxlii, I am done up already, and if I 
must strap for it, all shall out. 1815 — • Let, in Lockhart 

111 . xi. 382 A full account of the affair of 27451 ''’hh the 
trials, .of the poor plaids who were strapped up at Carlisle. 

d. To fasten, bind, or secure (a strap) tightly. 

2818 ^com Rob Royxxxiv, When they strapped the horse- 

girth ower myarms, I might haejudged what wasbiidingme. 

2 . To beat with a strap or leather thong. 

2735 Dvxhe & Pardon Did, 2832 P/in, Evid. Comm, 
Fadories Bill 193 When I got home 1 saw her shoulders, 
and 1 said, ‘ Ann, what is the matter?' she said, ‘ The over- 
looker has strapped me.* 2854 Thackeray Lewcomes I. ii, 
20 M.^nyand m.'inya lime had his own father,. strapped and 
beaten him. 1887 Pall Plait Gaz. 21 Dec. 7/1 The two 
little girls were strapped again. With faces marked by the 
strap they fled. 

3 . To sharpen (a razor, knife) by applying it to 
a strap or strop : = Steop v, Now rare or Obs. 

*725 J* Collier Musical Trav. 219 Still strapped he his 
inexorable razor. 2823 Blackw, Mag, XIV, 592/x He had 
not ‘strapped ’ the razor enough — or he had strapped it too 
much. 2845 S. Judd Plargaret 1, xvil (xB8:) 149 Strapping 
his knife on the edge of the kit, 2850 Tuackliiay Peudenms 
Ixvjii, Mr. James Morgan laid out the silver dressing-case, 
and strapped the shining razor. 2856 [see Hone v,*]. 

4 . itdr. To work closely and energetically {at a 
task) ; to buckle to one's work. Also with adv., 
as /<?, a 7 caf, slang, 

2823 Kcan Grose's Did, Vulgar 7 % Strap, to work. The 
kiddy would not strap, so he went on the scamp. 1836 Cot. 
Hawker Diary (1893) II. 103 Writing, reading, and strap- 
ping hard at my long-lost music. 284^ Ald. Smith Pottle- 
ton Leg. xxxi. 347 Pedestrians. .strapping away at the rale 
of four miles and a half per hour. 1852 Mavhew Loud, 
Labour 1 1 , 233/1 The strapping masters, or those who make 
the men (by extra supervision) ‘strap’ to their work, so as 
to do a greater quantity of labour in the usual time. 2891 
Coruhilt Plag. July 65 Maisie strapped to, and got a berth 
as a nursery governess. 

6 , trans. To groom (a horse). 

2854 Miss Baker Northampt, Gloss., Strap, to groom a 
horse. 1B75 Ply First ‘ Wine' 70 When the groom t<wk off 
his [a horse’s] clothes to strap him,.. my hopes of winning 
. , vanished altogether. 2882 A C, Ghaut Bush Life Queensld, 
XXV, (1882) 254 Tommy..IcadstheBcy[aracehorse]offtobe 
thoroughly strapped and clothed [after the race]. 

0 . To give credit for (goods), dial, or slang, 

2862 C. C. Robinson Dial. Leeds 423 ‘Yuh mun strap muh 
this mis'iis wal Seierder neet.', .‘D’ yuh strap here maasler?’ 
2896 Evesham Jrnl. 26Sept. (E.D.D.), Witness said shehad 
not got a sixpence, and prisoner offered to ‘strap ’ it with 
her. ' 

Strap (strjep),z /.2 [Alteration of Steipz^.j 
(S ee quots.) 

2854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Strap or Strip, to 
draw the last milk from a cow. 2882 Leicester Gloss., Strap, 
to drain the last milk from the udder by a peculiar motion 
of the thumb and finger. Often metaphorically used for 
draining anything dry. 

Strapade, Btrapado(e, obs. ff. Stbappado. 
Strapless (strcc*ples), a. [f. Strap -less.] 
TViihout a strap; not fitted with straps. 

2846 Lytton Lucreiia n. ProL, A sturdy wanderer, witb 
thick shots and strapless trousers. 

Strappado (str^p^^dD, -a*dD), sb. Obs.exc.Hisi, 
Forms : (6 stappado, strippado, stroppado), 

7 strappada, atrappadoe, 6 - strappado; pi. 6-7 
strappadoes, (6 -das) ; 6-8 strapado, (7strapa- 
doe, 8 strapade). [ad. F. strapade, estrapade, 
ad. It. strappata, f. sirappare to drag, pull, snatch; 
for the qnasi-Sp. ending see -adoI\ 

I . A form of punishment or of torture to extort 
confession in which the victim’s hands were tied 
across his back and secured to a pulley ; he was 
then hoisted from the ground and let down half 
way with a jerk ; also an application . of this 
punishment or torture ; also the instrument used. 

1560 J. Frampton in Strype Ann. Ref. xx. (1709) 1 . 232 
And forthwith I was plucked up again ; and after a while 
let down again. And being put down well near dead. .of 
tbi? Torment of the Stappado^ [sic], they asked me [etc.]. 
2568 V. Skinner Gonsalvius' Discov. Prod. Spanish Inguis. 

24 b, T'hcy..bid the hangman to slip the ropes suddenly, 
he may fall downe with a sway, and in the halfe way 
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to Stop and geue him the Strippado ; which being done with 
a tnce^, al his whole body is out of frame. 1583 Greene 
22 b, Or the superstitious Essenians. .had had 
Licurgus for their iudge, they had in mine opinion purchased 
paines. 1585 T. Washington tr, 
Ntchoiay s loy^ii.x, 44 b, The one,.haddc presently three 
stroppados at the yardes arme of the gaily. 1596 Shaks. i 
Hen, IVy n. iv. 262. 1598 Florio Worlde of li^orHes Ep. 
Ded. a 4, One sales of Fetrarche for a!! : A thousand strap- 
padas couldc not compell him to confe^^se, what some inter- 
preters wilt make him sale he ment. 1670 R, Lassei.s Voy. 
I taly II. 254 And a pocket pistol found a tout yon , . is enou gh 
to make you be sent to the Gallics with ire traiti di corda^ 
that is, the strappada thrice. 1725 Lend, Gas. No. 6343/1 
Turin. ,, A. few Days ago an Advocate underwent the 
Punishment of the Strapade. 1835 Kingsley ll'esiw. Ho i 
vii, 1 have had too much of the rack already, and the 
str^pado too, to care much what man can do unto me. x8S8 
H. C. Hist. / nguisition 1. 400 ftote. In some witch trials 

of 1474 in Piedmont the oath to tell the truth ^vas enforced 
with excommunication and * traiti di cordct or infliction of 
the torture known as the strappado. 

t b. as a punishment used in military discipline. 

1622 F, Markham Episi, ll^arre m. vii. 106 [The Provost 
Marshal] is.. to see all places of Execution, .furnished with 


Strappado, hanging up by the Thumbs, [etc.]. i638 Holme 
Armoury ni. 310/2 There are several other Puni<ihments 
used^ by Military Officers for the Chastising of Oflendlng 
Soldiers, as . . the half Strappado, the whole Strappado.. .The 
Half Strappado, is to have the Mans bands tyed cross behind 
his Back, and so by them be drawn up to a considerable 
height, and so let dowm again... The whole Strappado, is 
when the person is drawn up to his height, and then suddenly 
to let him fall half way UTth a jerk, 
fc. traits/, and fig, Obs, 

*594 Seiimus H 4, Marrie that had bene the way to pre- 
ferment, downe Holburne vp Tiburne : well ile keepe my’ 
best ioynt from the strappado. 1598 E. Guilpin Skial, 
(1878) 32 He*s a Strappado, rack, and some such palne To 
base leivd vice. x6t5 BRATirwAir {titie) A Strappado for the 
Diuell. Ibid. To Rdr., Be honest still and thou art out of 
the swing of this strappado. 2626 J. Yates Jbis ad Cxs. 11. 
14 T^th hath ahvaies given her enemies such Strappadoes, 
that it ^vresteth some words of confession from them against 
their will. 2650 Fuller /*/ j^rt/iiL iv. 109 Osad strapado of 
the soul,to be hoised up so high, and then cast down suddenly 
so low, i 6 gz Abp. Sancroft Ham, Lett, to Hort/i (1757) 23 
Mj’ old pain in my* right shoulder, which gives me the 
stra;^ada sometimes, when 1 put on my doublet. 

^ 2 . Erroneously taken to mean ‘ chastisement 
by blows’ (J.). [Cf. Strap sb. 1 b, Strap v, 2.] 

x668 R. L’Estrance P’is. Quev, vii, 321 If I dj'e, let my 
Bojy Robin have the Strappado, three hours a day, to be duly 
paid him during Life. 1704 T. BAiCER Act at Ox/, il il. 24 
\Tiie Beadles ^vc hitn a Blow on the Back •with a Siicl:.'\ 
Dri, Sir 1 Bto, That Strappado, Sir, is to inform your 
Body, you are. .putting on the more decent Habit of a 
Doctor. X7X2 Steele N o. 509 f 3 The Benches around 
are so filthy, that no one can sit down, yet the Beadles and 
Officers have the Impudence at Christmas to ask for their 
Box, though they deserve the Strapado, 17x6 M. Davies 
Atlwn.Brit. 11. To Rdr. 8 Having a Pope-Sinon toundergo 
the voluntary Operations of his own Parly's Satyrical Lashes 
and Mootly Strapades. 1769 Bickerstaffe Padlock 1. viii, 
He gave me the strappado on my shoulders, and the bas- 
tinado on the soles of zny’ feet. 

t Strappa'do, v. Obs. [f. Stbappado j^.] 

1 . trans. To torture or punish ivith the strappado. 
Also Jig. 

2596 Nashe Safiron jyaldenOj, A GentlemaD..lbat was 
no straunger to such bandy'ings ^ bad past betwixt vs, was 
desirous to see how he lookt since my strappadoing and 
torturing him. 1607 Heyivood }Voman Kild (16x7) Gsb, 
Oh to redeemc mine honor, 1 would. .Be rack'd, strappado'd, 
put to any torment. 264X Milton Animadv. 22 They had 
neither bin hal'd into your Gehenna at Lambeth, nor strap- 
pado'd wTih an Oath Ex Ofiicio by y’our bow men of the 
Arches. 

^2. Tobeat with a strap. (Cf. Strappado 2.) 
2655 tr. SoreVs Com. Hist. Francion vi. 14, I will beat her 
soundly for it with the Brims of my Hat, although she better 
doth de5er\'e to be strappadoed [orig. F. qui ineriieroit 
plustost Ics estriuieres}. 

Strapped (stnept),///.^!. [f. Strap v ."^ + -ed^.] 

1 . Furnished wth a strap, bound or fastened with 
a strap or with straps. 

1784 CowPER Task IV. 6 He {the post] comes,.. With 
spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen locks. 2809 Catal. 
Bks., Hymns,.. morocco, gilt edges, 7X...slrapM, 7s. 6 d. 
18^ E. Burritt l^alk fr. Load, to John O Groats 326 
Strapped pantaloons. 1909 H. Begbie Cage u 2 He humed 
to school with, .a strapped bundle of books under h^ ar^ 
b. Dressmaking Tailoring. Trimmed with 
straps; s/ec, of a seam, etc.: Strengthened by 
overlaying with piece of stronger material. 

2892 Str^/brd-on- Avon Herald 18 Nov. 6/1 The strapped 
corsage, cuds and turn-down collar being of velvcL 2894 
AV1W20 June6/4 Another lady’ affects, .a covert coat 
%vlth manly pockets and strapped seams. 1909 Daily Mail 
6 Aug. 1/6 Gentlemen's Riding Breeches; in tough wearing 
whipcord, ..strapped buckskin. 

2 . U.S. slang. Short of money. 

2857 Hat. InieiligeTicer Oct., (Bartlett) No go. LrO^'mdes 
is strapped. 2876 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/x The tramp.. do« 
no: a\>’akcn sympathy' like the ‘strapped’ journeyman in 

-f a joK 2923 Edith Wharton Custom o/Country 

‘ Fact is, , . * he said, . . * I'm a little mite strapped just 


search of a j 
1. XV. 44 ‘ Fa 

this month.’ 


Strapper^ (strmpsi). [f. Strap -er.^] 
L A ‘ strapping * or tall and robust person ; one 
above the average stature and strength of build. 
(Chiefly applied to women. Cf. Stbappikg ppl, a.) 


2675 Wycherley Country Wi/e lu. il, Come let us go too : 
Madam, your Servant. (TVAUthea.) Good night Strapper. 
— maid).) ^2690 Pagan Prince xxviii. 

This Goddess., took him up in her Arms (for your Pagan 
Goddessesarcall Strappers). 1706 Estodurt Fair Exaj7iJ>ie 
J. I, She's a Strapper, and I'm a Pigmy, 2752 Smollett 
Fer, Pickle xcv, Ah ! j’ou strapper, what a jolly bitch you 
arel 2802 G. Colman Br, OrCnSt Elder Bro. (1804) 228 
Isaac cy'd Toby, ..And saw he was a strapper, — stout and 
tall. *842 J, Wilson Chr, North. (2857) 1. 157 She is what 
IS delicately called a strapper, rosy-armed as the morning. 
2847 G Bronte Jane Eyre A strapper— areal strapper, 
Jane: big, brown, and buxom. 

f b. trans/, A monstrous lie, * whopper ^ Obs, 
2^7 W. Hughes Man o/Sin 1. x. 46 Did not the Pope 
deliver Trajan’s, the Heathenish Persecuting Emperor’s 
Soul from Hell, as they assure us; and whereof, with other 
strappers of the same breed, you will hear more fully here- 
after? Ibid. III. iii, 58 Suen another Strapper is their talk 
about Christs Shrowd, or Winding-sheet. 

2 . One who straps or grooms horses. 

sporting Mag. XXIII. 19, 1 found him in the yard, 
looking pretty slippery after the strappers. 2892 Field 7 
hlar. p. xxix/x Will any' Gentleman recommend a strong, 
active man as Groom, under coachman;. ,ranst be thorough 
stableman, good strapper, and experience with hunters. 

3 . slang. An unremitting worker. 

2851 Land. Labour They are all picked 

men in the shop— regular ‘strappers', and no mistalre. 

4 u A labourer employed temporarily at busy 
seasons ; an extra hand. Also see quoL 1892. 
dial, or local, 

2888 Berksh. Gtoss.^ Strapper^ a journeyman labourer 
coming for work at harvest lime or hay making. 2892 
Labour Commission Ghss.^ Strappers^ There is a system 
in vogue at the docks by which the conveyance of goods 
from the dock-quays to the piling grounds is done by con- 
tractors... Sometimes they require more men, and these are 
called strappers. 

strapper 2 (stne-pai). dial. £? f. Stbap v.” + 
-EB* Cl'. Stboppeh.] (Seeqnots.) 

*777 Terrier \T\ J. P. hnsco&Old Nottinghatnsh. (1881) 
37 Item : For every Mtlch Cow a composition of twopence, 
and for every Strapper (a cow that yields but little milk 
[Ed.}) one penny* halfpenny. 2854 Miss Baker 
Gloss.^ Strappers^ coivs that are nearly dry’, that yneld little 
milk. 

fStra'ppet. Obs,rars-K [? f. Strap sb. + •zT.J 
A small strip. 

2665 in Hist, Springfield, Mass. (1899) 11. 214 There is 
grannted to Lawrence Bliss Some Small nookes & Slrappetts 
of Meddow & Swamp lying in the comers of bis meddow. 
Strappiag* (streepig), vbl, sbfi [See -in'G 1.] 

L The aclioa of Strap ; also an instance of 
this. 

x8o6Skcridak \viSheridaniana{\%2Si •z<» Ohl I’ll give 
them— a strapping I 2832 hlKutoeKT N, Forster xly, He., 
was better pleased when superintending the mousing of a 
stay or the strapping of a block. 2876 Duncuson Med, 
Lex., Sirappiftg,^ the dressing of ulcers by means of straps 
or strips of adhesive plaster, linen, &c. 2914 Blaekw, Mag, 
Feb, i6x/t Slappings, strappings, and curses were the por- 
tion of Maria Assunta. 

2 . concr, a, Surg, Adhesive plaster for binding 
up wounds. 

28x8 S. F. Gray Suppl. Phamiacoponas 343 Adhesive 
Plaisters, Strapping,,. much used by surgeons to close the 
lips of wounds, and retain dressings. 2898 Eva G £. LUckes 
Gen. Nursing vii. 86 The strapping for fractured ribs should 
be cut three inches wide, 

b. Iron straps or bands for strengthening wood- 
work, etc. 

2862 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (ed. 9) 207 Ihe iron 
strapping is retained in its place by means of the pin. 

c. Leather straps for harness, machinery, etc. 

2882 J. Phiupson Harness 27 Such parts of the bide. .as 

are most suitable. .for traces, backhands, and other heavy 
strapping. 2885 Jan.aBo/i fLeathcr.jStrap* 

ping, staying, and all kinds of binding are sold by the gross. 

d. Dressmaking, Trimming composed of narrow 
bands. 

2898 WeUm, Gaz. 31 Mar. 3/1 Velvet strappings.. are 
quite de rigueurlhis spring. 2901 Daily News 16 Feb. 6/7 
The black -cloth gown. .trimmed with black silk strappings. 
290^ Ibid. 13 June 5 Tile waistband and strappings on the 
bodice were of yellow velvet. 

8. attrib, and Comb,, as strapping plate \ strap- 
ping-master, -shop (see quois.) ; strapping-tin, 
a tin containing hot water, on the outside of which 
surgical plaster is warmed. 

2851 Mayhbw Lend. Labostr II. 333/1 The ^strapping 
masters, or those who make the men (fay’ extra supervision) 
‘strap ’ lo their work, so as to do a greater quantity’ of la- 
bour in the usual lime. 2860 Eng. Fer. Mining Gloss, 
(ed. 2) 24 (Comw. Terms) 'Strapping plates, the iron plates 
by which the connection rods are fastened to each other. 
2832 Mayhew Land. Labour II. 304/2 The shops where 
this sy’Stcm is enforced are termed ‘^strapping-shops', as 
indicative of establishments where an undue quantity of 
work is expected from a journeyman in the course of the 
day. 2898 Eva G E. Luckes Gen. Nursing\\\. 86 The nurse 
..handing the surgeon the strips.. duly warmed by placing 
the non-adhesive side of the plaster across the hot-water 
•strapping tins. 

' Stra'pping’, vbl. sb” dial. [f. Strap v.” + 
-IKgI .3 (Seequots) 

2854 Miss Baker Nortkampt. Gloss,, Strappings, Strip, 
pings. Streakings, the last milk drawn or drained from a 

cow in milking. z^z Leseestersh. Gloss., Strappings, 

last milk forced from the udder, particularlyricb ra quaJjty. 

Strapping* (Strae-pig), ppl, a. Also 8 Sc. 
strapan, 8-9 -Sir. strappan. [f, Straps'.^ - i'-EfG-. 


STBASBUB&. 

Cf, Strapper.] Originally of a young woman: 
t Full of activity, vigorous, lusty (^cbs.). Now of 
a person of either sex : Strongly and stoutly built, 
robust, sturdy. 

*657 G. Thornley Daphnis Chloe (1893) 24 And, now 
and then, one of the bolder strapping girles would catdi 
him in her arms, and kisse him. 2698 Fryer Ace. E. India 
4 - P. 234 They are Strapping Sunburnt Lasses. 2707 J. 
Stevens ir. Quevedo's Com. IVks. (1709) 55 One of these 
three young Men was taller than I by the Head, so that 
you may guess what a strapping Fellow he was, for I am 
none of the least. 2725 Ramsay Gentle Sheplu in. ii, (1769) 
48 Paties grown a strapan lad. 2749 H. Walpole Let. 
to Mann 12 Sept., The Richcourts are arrived, and have 
brought with them a strapping lad of your Count. 2785 
Burns Colter's Sat. Nt, viii, A strappan youth; he takes 
the Mother's eye. 2793 — Meg o' the MitlW, The Miller 
ws^ strappin, the Miller was ruddy’. 2824 Miss Mitford 
Village 1. 42 The under damsel, was a stout strapping 
country wench. 2859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede ii. Well, it's 
a pretty spot,, .and one meets some fine strapping fellows 
about loa 1869 Blackmore Lenta D. xiii, 'I his Nicholas 
Snowe was to come in the evening, with his three tall 
comely daughters, strapping girls. 1902 'limes 24 July 5/1 
They, .are the finest-looking men you want to see ; all well- 
built, strapping fellows. 

b. trans/. Big, * whopping ^ rare. 

28x9 W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 134 Sanct Sal- 
^•ador’s lang strappan steeple Had peltit five hours to the 
people. 2863 Trevelyan Compet, h allah (1866) 62 It is. . 
a new. .doctrine, .that protection is afforded lo a traffic to 
loading it with a strapping duty’. 1893 Outing Oct. 3/2 
The team was a span of strapping mules. 

+ Stra'pple, sb. Obs. Forms : i strapul, 3 
strapel, 4-5 straple, 5 strapul, strapylle, stra- 
pil. [OE. strapul masc., of obscure origin.] A 
covering for the lower part of the leg, forming the 
complementary part of the ‘ breech consisting of 
a fillet or band laced or bonnd round the limb, 
cxooo ^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 125 Tttbroces, uel 
strapulas. a 2225 Ancr, R. 420 Sum WTimmon inou- 
hreaSe wereS J>e brech of heare ful wel i-knotted, and he 
strapeles adun to hire uet, i-laced ful ueste. ezz^ Beket 
1443 in S. Eng. Leg. 147 He hadde ofhardehere Schuyrte 
and brech streit i-novj;. .be strapeles weren swi^e streite. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 355 [He said] hat faey were 
liche to mares wij> white legges up to h® I tjes, for j>at tyme 
he Longobardes usede strapeles [v.r. straples ; 2432-50 usede 
..whytelistes; L. usgueaa suras cattdidts/hsceolis uteren- 
tur] wih brode laces doun to h® spariy’ver, 24.. in Rel. 
Ant. (1S42) 1. 82 TTier stode wonus a coke on Seymt Pale 
stepull toppe, and drewe up thestrapuls of his brech. 24.. 
Lai.,Eng. Vcc. in Wr.-WuIcker 582 Ftmerale, a strapul. 
24 . . Nominate Ibid. 734 Hec tribrica, the slrapuls of a pare 
bre^ c 2440 Proinp, Parv. 478/2 Straple, of a breebe (MS. 
K. smjtpyh, fiemorale.fiminale. c 1475 Piet. Vee. in "Wr.- 
Wulcker 775 Hoe tibiate, a strapylle. 2483 Cath, Angl, 
367/2 pe Sirapils of breke, tribraca, 

Stra'pple, v. Obs, exc. dial. [f. Steatple sbi\ 
tL trans. To fnmish with ‘strapples* or coverings 
for the legs. Obs. 

2607 CHKTSiKH Bussy (CAmboisut. u.2^ Slaoeflatterieflike 
a Rippiers legs rowl’d vp In bootes of baie-ropes) with Kings 
soothed guts Swadled and strappl’d, now Hues only free. 

2. To bind or make fast with bands. Also^^. 
C2622 Chapman Iliad x\i, 438 His ruxne startl’d ih* other 
steeds; the geres crackt, and the raines Stiappl’d his fel- 
lowes. ex6z4 — ■ Hymn te Hennes 720 Hermes, .did forth- 
with cuTand tow Strong Osiers in soft fold.*?, and strappl’d 
strait One of his hugest Oxen. 2659 G Noble Anew, 
to Immod. Queries 8 Tis also a .stumbling stone, and a gin, 
and a snare, to entangle and strapple some feeble judge- 
ments. 2883 Shefiteld Gloss., Strapple, to bind, make fast 
%vith a cord, strap, &c. 

Stra’p-sh.aped, a. Long, narrow and flat in 
shape, a. spec, in Hot. = Ligulate a. i. 

2796 WrTHERJNC Brit. Plants (ed, 3) 1. 229 Anthers strap- 
shaped. Ibid.ll.zo Lower lip (of blossom] oblong-strap- 
shaped. 2806 'Turton Liniips Syst. Nat. VII. Expl. 
Terms, Strap-shaped, nearly of the same width all along. 
jBjio Hardwicke's Sei.,Cossip XXVI. 206 Our sketch of the 
ox-eye daisy, sho\ving the outer and usually sirap-shaped 
florets converted into barren tubular florets. 

2826 Kirby S: Sp. Entomol. xxx. III. 231 This cocoon is 
..compel of small rectangular strap-shaped pieces of the 
fine upper skin, or epidermis of the twig upon which it 
rests. 2893 Tuckey Amphioxus 136 The fibnlla (piV) grow 
. .to such an extent that from being thread-like in form 
they become strap-shaped. 

Stras'b'nrg’ tstim-zbujg, njtrasbzn-g). Also 7 
Stras-, Strawsborough, Strasbrow, 7- Straa- 
burgh, Strasbourg. [G. Slrassburg, Fr. Straj- 
bmrg.'] The name of the principal to\vn of Alsace, 
used attrib. ia the names of varions articles. 

Straslurg rmlrrcidcry (see quot.). S. Jindi fSM qeot.). 

S. linen, a kind of linen import^ from 

,natch, an aromalic match for fumigating 

(see quot.). S.i.it, a pie made of “efcflt!' 

Pate I. i. turpentine, turpentine obtained from the id cr 

Il'erjt. AUo knoten =s--'Strastaurg Et^o.der>.^^o^^_^^ 

fering but slightly from Ktcheheu^G^P_^^j_ 

in . Shows Gen. Boot. ^ neighbourhood of 
gilla of theGynlcL 2642 

^trasburgh, wbweit g^ > Hamborow 

Rotes IX. 1215 Linnen Cloth 

hnnen. ^ A Linnen. zCZzPrivit. 

ar The 'Strasbourg, or aromatic 

i73.Mtei.citCarrf. 

cWert'rr. The -Sltasburgh Oaion. 
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Jhi<L The best Onions for keeping arc the Strashurgh 
kind, which is an ovahshap’tl i>ulb. 1838 Thackeray 
(1865) He sent me out..for wot’s called a 
■•Strasbug-pie — in French, a ^ Patty defau grarjj* iBSg 
H.S. Leigh Cards 0/ Cockaytu 169 Turtle and salmon and 
Strasbourg pie. 1687 J. Smith Art Painting xix. (cd. 7) 91 
Take good ‘•Strasburg Turpentine, and warm it. x86i; 
Bentley Man, Dot, 659. 

Strase, obs. pi. of Straw. 

StraSS 1 (straps), [a, G. sirass, F. siras {Diet, 
Acad, 1762); said to be from the name of the 
inventor, Josef Strasser.] A vitreous composition 
used as a basis in the manufacture of artificial 
stones: = Paste 5. 

1820 Ann, R<g. *453/1 What is technically called ‘ Strass *, 
and which forms the basis and body of all artificial stones, 
5^ E, A, ParnelVs Appl. Chem, II, 44 The variety of glass 
known by the name of Strass [foot-n. So called from the 
name of its German inventor], which is used as a general 
colourless basis for factitious gems, on account of its re- 
markable lustre. 1876 ‘OuiDA* /« IVinier City vi. She 
threw them all into the shade as a rose diamond throws 
stars of strass. 

attrib, 1908 Ladies'' Field 4 Apr. 197/1 Strass ornaments 
imitating peacock’s feathers, 

Strass 2 (strees), rare^, £a. F. strasse^ in 
Cotgr. estrace^ estrassCt ‘raw silk thats so ruffled, 
or tangled, as it cannot be wound* ad, lt,straccioi\ 
(See quot.) 

[1858 SiMJioNDS DicL TradCy Sirasse (French), the waste 
or refuse of silk in working it up into skeins.] 1875 Knight 
Diet. MecJi,^ Strass.. It (Silk.) The refuse of silk in the 
process of working into skeins. 

Strata, pU of Steatoh. 

Stratagem (strie-taid^em). Forms: 5-7 
fitratageme, 6 -geeme, 7 stratigem, 6- strata- 
gem. [a. F. straiagime ( = Sp., Pg. esiratagema^ 
It. stratagemma), ad. (with alteration of vowel in 
the second syllable) L. strategema^ a. Gr, arpaTTj- 
yrjfsa a piece of generalship, stratagem, f. crpaTTj- 
yciv to be a general, f. orpaTrjyos Stbategcs.] 

1 , An operation or act of generalship ; usually, 
an artifice or trick designed to outwit or surprise 
the enemy. 

Caxton FayUs o/A, it. L gi Whiche subiiUtes and 
wylls are called stratagemes of annes, a 1548 HallC^wl, 
Hen, FA Therle of Salisbury. .knewe the slaij^tes, 
stratagemes and pollecies of warlike affaires, 1555 JEoem 
Decades (Arb,) 93 By this stratageme orpoVicie, they came 
sodenly vppon Matobanexius, and toolce hym prisoner, 
*639 K. Ward Animadv. IFarre i. 329 Breda., was once 
by the Hollander surprized, by a Stratagem of a Boate 
laden with TurfFe, in whose ICeele was imbarqued very 
closely divers valiant Gentlemen. 1633 H, Cocan tn/'/zt/oV 
Trav, V. 12 He was advertised by spies what stratagems 
the enemy would use against us. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. 
(Globe) 269, 1 presently thought of a Stratagem to fetch 
them back agaia 1840 Tmirlwall Greece Ivii. VII. 261 
^tlgonus.. surprised the victors by a stratagem something 
like Lysander’s at jEgos-potamL 1865 Livingstone Zant* 
best ix, 190 Attempting: to carry out the skilful plans and 
stratagems of some eminent leader, 

jfg. i 66 $ Boyle Occas. ReJJ, Introd. (1848) p, xxxi. In the 
spiritual Warfare, where our Adversary is the old Serpent, 
-Stratagems are as Lawful as Expedient, 1859 Geo. Euot 
Adam Bede xii. It is the favourite stratagem of our pas- 
sions to sham a retreat, and to turn sharp round upon us at 
the moment we have made up our minds that the day is 
our own. 

b. In generalized sense : Military artifice. 

1599 Shaks. Hen, F^ iv. viiL 113 Without stratagem. But 
in piaine shock, and cuen pby of Battaile. ^17 Lady 
M, W, Montagu Let. to Ctess Mar 30 Jan., The Turks 
once more attempted to gain it [Raab] by stratagem. 1853 
Sir Domcu^ Mint. Bridges ^too In the following cam- 
paign, by having recourse to stratagem, he succeeded 
better. 1874 'Qkhcrott F ooter. Timex. 77 He then turned 
his arms against Babylon which he took by stratagem after 
a long siege. 

2 . Any artifice or trick ; a derice or scheme for 
obtaining an advantage. 

X58S Marprel, Epist, (Arb.) 38, I doubt not in my riMta- 
tion, but to get a hundreth of these stratagemes. 1592 Kvd 
Sp, Trag. XL L 35, I haue already found a stratageme, To 
sound the bottomc of this doubtfull tbeame. 1662 J.Davies 
tr. Olearius* Fey. Ajniass. 12 It was a Stratageme of the 
Inhabitants, who had incens’d the Bees, purposely to pre- 
vent our lodging in the Village, 1728 Young Love Fame 
VT. 187 For her own breakfast she’Jl project a scheme, Nor 
take her tea without a stratagem. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 35 F 10, I slmll not trouble you with a history of the 
stratagems practised on ray judgemenL X830 Hersciiel 
Stmi. Nat, Phil. 2 His existence would be one continued 
subterfuge or stratagem. X879 Farrar . 5 “/, Paul (18S3) 680 
The stratagem was for the time..succe£sfuL 

b. In generalized sense : Skill in devising expe- 
dients ; artifice, cunning. 

1588 Shaks. Tit, A. 11. x. 104 *Tis pollide and stratageme 
must doe That you affect, 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr, 
(1757) II. 8r A Horse is a noble Creature, naturally strong 
and courageous, and, for this Rea<>on, he Is not endowed 
with so much Stratagem as oth^s of Jess account. 1837 
THiBLWALLGm'^re^xxxv. IV, 361 ifotorions for his mastery 
in the arts of stratagem and intrime. X872 Geo. Euot 
Middlem. vi, Obliged to get my coals by stratagem. 

t 3 . Used loosely for: A deed of blood or 
violence. Obs, 

XS 83 Greoje Pandoslo (X607) G 4, To close up the 
Comedic with a Tragical! stratageme, he slew bimselfe. 
*589 — TttUies Lave (xOi^ K 3, The Senators seeing W'hat 
bloudy stratagems would insue of this strife, if it were not 
pacified, sent for the Consuls. 1592 in J, Morris Troubles 
Caih, Forefathers (1877) 50 Of these late executions, you 


shall have shortly a more particular and true advertisement, 
by a priest who was present at the stratagem. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. FL Ji. v. 89 What Stra(ta]gems 7 how fell? how 
Butcherly 7 Errconcous, mutinous, and vnnaturall, This 
deadly quarrell daily doth beget? x6oi Yarincton Two 
Trag, II. ii. In Bullen O. Pt, IV, Blood-sucking Avarice, and 
all tnc Sinnes, That hale men on to bloodie stratagems. 
x6o6 G. WtooDCocKE] Hist, fustine xxxvii. ii. 1 16 Fearing 
his enemies would compassc the treason by stratigem, which 
they could not by poyson IL. ne inimieif quod venetto non 
potueranty/erro peragereni]. 

t Stratagema*tic, a, Obs, Also 7 strate- 
gematick. [a. obs. F. straiegematiqite (i6th c. in 
Godefroy), sb^atag- (Colgr.), or ad. L. stratege- 
matic-uSy f, siraiegemat-, sirategema Stratagesi.J 
Relating to, versed in, stratagem or strategy. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. PoesU I. viii. (Arb.) 35 Of this sorte 
of phanlasic arc all good Poets, notable Captaines strala- 
gematlque, all cunning artificers and englners. 1629 Max- 
well ir. Herodian vi. 3 marg.. In which words the excel- 
lent Author hath couched both the parts of Warre: viz, 
Taclick and Slraiegematick. 1646 J, Hall Hers Fete. 1C3 
Greece and Rome did most cxcell in the art of War, whether 
the Tactick or the Stratagcmntlck part. 1650 — Paradoxes 
93 Many great stratagematick wits, have no better wavs 
either of siarlleing their enemies, or retaining their friends, 
then by Increasing the shew of their dangers. 

t Stratagema'tical, a. Obs. .= pree. 

26x1 CoRYAT Crudities 373 In these wals are many strong 
and auncient Towers.. Iwtng built with a pretty kinde of 
Stratagematical invention. z6t2 [see Statize f'.]. 

Hence T Stratagema*tically adv, Obs, 
x^2 G. Harvey Four Lett, F 2, The fine DUcouerer, and 
curious Intelligencer, g^ inulsible, &stralagcmaiically dis- 
cry many hidden priuttics of publique, and priuatc mis- 
gouemment. 

+ Stratage‘raatist. Obs. [f. (with alteration 
of the second vowel) Gr. CTpartj-pjftaT-, arpar!]- 
•jrjpa SrHATAOElt +• -1ST.] One versed in stratagem. 

1609 Tourneur Fut^at Poem on Sir F, Fere 556 Where 
he snewM all wherein wit can assist The workings of a 
stratagcmatlsL 1684 ir. Agrippd's Fan, Arts viii. 45 So- 
phi.sters..like Stratagematists fly for Refuge to the strength 
of Memory. 

Stratagemical (slrmtajd^cmikal), a, ? Obs, 
[irreg. f. Stratagem + -1C + -Ai*.] Belonging to, 
concerned with, of the nature of, stratagem. 

2585 Daniel P, yavius* Disc, Itnprese etc. H iij, A Cal- 
thrope, a Stratagemical instrument Vicd in warre.^ 1599 
R, Linche Anc, Fiction V iilj, The house of Mars, .is built 
in an obscure corner of Thtacia, where the people wholly 
giue and addict themselues to warres and strauigemic.'iU 
policies. x6oo W. Watson Deeaeerdon (1602) 331 Their 
[tlie Jesuits’] paradoxall, pragmaticall, and stratagemicall 
doctrine. 2688 ? Swirr Tripos in J. Barrett Ess, Life Stvi/i 
(1808) 76 His wife, who, to gain entirely his affections, sent 
him this stratagemical epistle. 2838 B. Corney Conirov. 
22 In every species of controversy, there is scope for the 
exercise of stratagemical ingenuity. 

Hence Stratagc'mically adv. 
x6oo W. Watson Decaeordon (1602) 204 Which to ptrforme 
s stratagcmically, they commended bis said Vnde exceed- 
ingly. 1838 B. Corney 22 A fact or argument of 
an inconveniently formidable nature, may be met simt.n- 
gemically. 

t Strataigeiuitor. Obs, rare, [irreg. f. Stra- 
tagem +L. agent-suffix -(i)tor.] ?A deviser of 
stratagems, 

j 2600 W, Watson Decetcordon (xfioa) 202 politicall a 
1 stratageraitor as I ihinke bath bene in any age. Hid, x6o 
That Alheall stratageroxtor. 2612 T. James yesuiles Doivne-. 
fallj^^ A dangerous Polypragmon,..AtheaU Stratagemltor, 

tStratage'mous, c. Obs.rarer-^. [f. Siba- 
TAOElt + -00s.] Of, or consisting of, straiagcms. 

2606 Warner Alb, Eng. xv. xcv. 379 [Guy Fauxj Hels 
stratagemous Quintessence, Romes sclle-crcated Foe. 

Stratal (stra^tal), [f. Strat-um+-al.] Of 
or belonging to a stratum (or strata). 

287s A. Smith New Hist, Aberdeensfu II. 2232 The stratal 
direction of the vcirL 

Stratarchy (strx*tajki). rare~^. [ad. Gr, 
OTpuTapylaj the office of a general, f. aTparapxjJs, 
also CTpdrapxos, a general, f. arpar^s army + 
apx^ttu to rule.] The system of rule in an army. 

2877 Gladstone in jqi/t Cent. Mar. j8 A hierarchy.. is 
broadly distinguished from a stratarcJiy, from the corps of 
officers of an army, where an absolute obedience is due 
from tbe private soldier, and from every successive grade, 
to a superior. 

f Stratari*tlimetiry, Obs, rare^K [irreg, f. 
Gr. CTpa.T-dt% army + dpi0/i-or number + -^xcrpi'a 
-METRT,] The art of drawing up an army or body 
of men in a given geometrical figure and of esti- 
mating the number of men contained in such a 
figure, 

2570 J. Dee Math. Pref. a iiij, Morcouer, of the former 
knowledge Gcomctricall, are growen the Skills^ of Geo- 
graphic^ Chcrographie, Hydrographic, and Stralarithmetrie. 
lbid,e.\\\}b, (2802 Q.}K:\T:sMitit,Dici, has the correct 
form Straiarithmomeiryi\ 

Stratche, Strate, obs. ff. Stretch v.^ Street. 

+ Sbrai/ege. Obs, rare~^, [ad. Gr. arparTjy-bs, 
Cf. F. siraiige (also strathgue)L\ — Strategus. 

x8o8 JIitforo Hist, Greece v. § 4. X. 287 The Athenian 
Stratege..vzas the general officer. 

Strategetic (str3eti'|d5e*tifc), a. [ad.Gr. arpa- 
TTjyrjTiK-oSf f. arpanjyetv: see Stratage3I.] s = 
Strategic. 

2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 11 . 393 , 
Fieschi had invented the fatal machine with views entirely 


strategctic.^ 1862 TnoLLors N.Atner. II. 252 He. .enter- 
tained an idea that Cairo was the nucleus or pivot of all 
really slrategetic movements in this terrible national struggles 
2870 blissions Amer. Board IV. xxxU. 210 Ac- 

quainted with the field, with its wants, and its strategetic 
points. 

Strategetical (strat/id^e-tikal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1828 Napier Penins. War i. iv. I, 54 Hence Zaragoza.. 
^vas a strategetical point of importance [ed, 2851 I. 33 was 
of strategic importance]. 2849-50 Alison Hist, Europe 
Ixxxiv. § 67, XI i. ^45 A city of the highest importance in 
a strategetical point of view, as being the place where 
several roads. .intersect each other. 

Strategian (stratrd^ian). ran. [Formed as 
Strategy + -ak.] 

+ 1 . Used by Holland to render Pliny’s strategia 
{cTpaTTpyia), a government or province, Cf. Stra- 
tegy I. Obs, 

2601 Holland P/iny vi, lx. 1 . 129 This is well knowpe, 
that divided it (Armenia] is into certaine regiments, which 
they call Strategians. 

2 , A strategist. 

290X Hornunc Black Mask vL 107 Raffies..was both 
strategian and tactician, and we all now know the differ- 
j cnce between the two. 2912 A. F. Whyte in Everyman 
15 Nov, 13s The strategians of the corrupt party. 

Strategic (strated.^ik, -Pd^ik), a. and sb, [a, 
F. straUgiqite or ad, Gr. crpaTijyitc-oi of or per- 
taining to a general, f. CTparrjy-bs Strategus.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to strategy ; useful or 
important in regard to strategy. 

Strategic point ( = F. point strat/gique], a position deter- 
mined as important in a plan of campaign. 

2825 J. A Gilcert Expos, Priuc,Milit. Comb,^ Strategic 
movements and mancuuvres. Ibid, 67 Choosing a field of 
battle which has all the advantage of a good strategic 
position.^ 285s Twe.mlow Consid. Tactics Strategy (ed. 2) 
172 The importance of strategic reserves^ i8fix Jeff. Davis 
Message to Confederate Congr, x8 Nov., Our armies were 
marched into that State to repel the enemy and prevent 
their occupation of certain strategic points which would 
have given them great advantages in the contest. 2894 
Engineer p Mar. 190/1 The strategic railway connecting 
Tientsin with Shan-hax-Kuan. 

transf xE86 H. W. Lucy Diary Gladstone Parlt, 133 
The Scrgeant.at'Arms..morc than once has had occasion 
to sally forth from his chair, and by strategic movements 
interrupt that gentleman’s unauthorised advance towards 
the table. 

B. sb. The strategic art, strategy, a. sing. [= 

I Gr, ^ GTpaTT]y\idi (sc. Tf'xn;).] rare. 

2860 Gen. P. TiioMrsoN Audi Alt. III. exxii. 68 Frederic 
was ihe^grcat improver in this which may be called tbe 
* Strategic of Battle 

b. //. [as Gr. rd arpaTijy^Ka.'] 
iZ^zFraseFsMag.'XtNl, 88 All the details of sub-marine 
tactics and strategics. 2853 Stocquelbr fitil. Encycl. s. v. 

Tactics, as distinct from slrategica \ printed stra- 
tegies], imply the di'^posiiion and formation of troops in 
presence of an enemy. 1863 T>tctv Pederal St. 11 . 2 At 
Washington, durinp the warj every nulitia ^officer, .con- 
sidered himself justified in talking about Jornint and Vauban 
and the science of strategics. 

strategical (Strate-d5ikal, -rdjikal), a. [f. 
prec. + -Au] = prec. adj. 

1838 R, N. AIacrath Hist. Sk, Art of War 252 His well 
combined strategical operations, his system of presenting 
concentrated masses to Isolated corps (etc,). 2852 E. Yatus 
Elem. Strategy 20 Strategical Rescrvc.s are^ detachments 
from the main body left to guard tbe communications, 2856 
Macdoucall Theory of War i. 63 Every point on the 
theatre of war . . which conduces in any manner to strengthen 
your line of operations (or of communication), Is a strategical 
point. 2883 Manck. Exam. 6 Nov. 4/7 The rebels . .fiavc 
taken up a strategical position on a height commanding a 
ravine below'. 

Strate^cally (strateri^ikali, -rd^ikaVi) f adv. 
[f. prec, : see -ICAlly.] In a strategic manner; as 
regards strategy, according to the principles of 
strategy, 

^ 2810 ( 5 . Jasies Mint. Diet. (cd. 3), Strategically, accord, 
ing to the principles of strategy; done out of sight of an 
enemy. 2855 Twemlow Consid. 'Tactics <5- .Strategy (ed. 2) 
203 I rederic the (jreat was strategically and tacticalh’ sur- 
prised at Hochkirk by Laudon-and Daun. 2C61 ( 5 . M« 
Muscrave By-Roads in Picardy 298 The English position 
..was strategically a warranty of their preservation? for 
they could not be attacked in flank or in rear. 29x2 W. B. 
Wood in Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 797 Tactically a drawm 
battle, Resonvillc was strategic^Iy a Prussian victory. 

Strategician (s>tnEt/,d3i'/ian). rare-^. [f. 
Stbategio + A stxategiit. 

l85i Wraxalu It. Hugo's Lct MU(rahlesl.TM\.y^, Great 
stralegiclans [F, stratlgistesl hzve their ech^ses. ^ 

I Strate^sb (strce'tAd.^ist). [a. F . strategiste 
f. strallgie Strategy.] One versed in strategy. 

1838 J. .Mitchell Thoughts on Tactics 30 Slratesy. . j)re- 
supposes in the strategist a perfect knowledge of tactics. 
2877 Green Hist. Engl. People 1 . 426 Edward. .had shewn 
himself as consummate a strategist In the campaign as a 
tactician in the field. 1922 G. O. Trevelyan Geo, III fy 
Fox 1 . L 18 The elder Pitt.. was a maritime strategist of 
the highest order. 

transf. 2872 Low'ELL Milton Writ. 2890 IV. 99 He was 
a strategist rather than a drilhscrg^nt in verse. 29x2 Sir 
H. Craik Life Ld.^ Clarendon I. ill 74*Pym*s wonderful 
astuteness as a parliamentary strategist. 

II Strategus (stratr-ges). Gr. Hist. PI. -gi 
(d^ai). Also with Gr. ending strategos (stratr- 
£?=)> V-“ strategus, a. Gr. aTpaTTjyos 

{Voric CTparayis'), £ arpaT-us army + -ar/-, ayuv 
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to lead. Cf. Stratege.] A commander-in-chief 
or chief magistrate at Athens and in the Achaean 
league (also in Harrington's imaginary common- 
wealth), 

*65.® Harrincto.v Oceantt {tyoo) 123 llie Strategus is first 
President of the Senat, and General of the Army. 1728 
Chambers Cycl, x8o8 Mitford Hist, Greece xli. § 1, IV, 
528 It was found convenient that the strategus, the first 
genera], should have a discretionary power to call extra- 
ordinary assemblies of the people. 1847 Grote Greece 11. 
xxxi. Iv. 192 The strategi or generals, who were always 
elected by snow of hands of the assembled citizens. 1909 
Gwatkin Early Ch.^ Hist. I. vi. 92 Even Constantine was a 
slrategos of .Athens in the direct succession of Themistocles 
and Phocion. 

Strate^ (strre-tfidsi). Also 9 strategie. [a. 
F. stratigie (Du Pinet’s tr. Pliny, 1562), ad. Gr. 
arpaTtjyia office or command of a general, general- 
ship, f. (TTparijy-ds StraTEGUS.] 
fi. A government or province underastrategns: 
cf. STRATEOiAy 1. 0 /is. fare-'^. 

x688 Mordek Geog. Rect,, Arnienia 343 Pliny accounted 
120 Strategies Governments or particular Jurisdictions of 
every Province. 

2 . The art of a commander-in-chief ; the art of 
projecting and directing the larger military move- 
ments and operations of a campaign. 

Usually distin^ubbed from tactics, which is the art of 
handling forces in battle or in the immediate presence of 
the enemy. 

1810 C. James Afilit, Did. {ed. 3) s.v., Strategy differs 
materially from tactic \ the latter belonging only to the 
mechanical movement of bodies, set in motion by the former. 
1825 J, A. Gilbert Expos. Princ, Alilit, Comb. ii The 
second combination is the art of bringing the mass cf one's 
forces as rapidly as possible on the decisive point of the 
primitive line of operation, or of the accidental line. It is 
what is vulgarly called strategy, but strategy relates only 
to the mode of executing this second combination. 1827 
Scott Napoleon, Vieyo Fr, Rev. xi. II. 73 A brave and ex- 
cellent soldier, but with no idea of strategic («c] or tactics, 
save those current during the Seven Years War. 1889 A. T. 
Mahan Sea Power Introd. 8 Before hostile armies or fleets 
are brought into contact (a word which perhaps better than 
any other indicates the dividing line between tactics and 
strategy). 

b. An instance or species of this. 

2833 Macaulay Ess., IVar 0/ Succession r 7 Where some- 
thing diflferent from ordinal strategy was required in 
the general. x863 Farrar See4’ers Concl. (1875) 320 By 
copying the strategy of the battle of Beth Horon, X913 R. 
Lucas Ld, North 1. vii. 277 His strategy wa.s to hold the 
Hudson River and isolate the New England States. 

c. transf, 

1837 W, Irving Capt. Bonneville 1. 103 The captain had 

here the first ta.ste of the boasted strategy of the fur trade. 
1849 C. Knight Hi. Mariineau's Hist. Peace 1. !!. 19 The 
battle against this tax was one of the most remarkable 
examples of Parliamentary strategy that was ever dbplayed. 
1878 A P. Stanley Addr. ^ Serm, in Amer. Pref, to Serm, 
(j 333) 83 It has been too often the conventional strategy of 
theologusil argument^ in dealing with books or persons with 
whom we differ, to give no quarter. | 

3 . Gr. Hist. The office of a Strategus. rare""^. 
1869 A W.' Ward tr. Curitus* Hist. Greece in. lii. II. 45 ® 

Among the offices requiring a certain capacity,. there was 1 
none more important than the generalship or Strategy (G, | 
Strategie]. Ibid. 458 Pericles, besides the authority of a 
Strategy prolonged to him in an extraordinary measure, 
also filled the office of superintendent of the finances. 

Hence Stra*teffy v. trans,, to force (a person) 
into (a position) by strategy. Stra'tegying* vbl. 
sb., exercise of strategy. (Both nonce-wds.) 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. GL ix, x. (1872) HI. 157 We hear 
there is marching, strategying in the Parma Country. 1894 
Clark Russell Good Ship Mohock i sx Not the gods 
themselves could have strategied me into wedlock. 

Strath (strsej)). Sc. Also 7 strathe, straith. 
[a. Gael, srat/i ~ It. srath, sratka, W. ystrad^ 

A wide valley ; a tract of level or low-lying land 
traversed by a river and bounded by hills or high 
ground. 

1540 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. (1883) 464 Terras de Auchnahay 
Auchalane, Dugerre, Kinlocb, Auchranich, cum He Strath, 
cum le Clasche et le Claschebrek, 2639 Sir R."Gordon 
Geneal. Hist. Earld. Snlherld. (1813) 4 The valies which 
doe ly upon the banks of these rivers and inlets of water, as 
they doe ascend from the sea to the mountancs, ar called 
Strathes. 1722 "RkUSKV Poet's Wish i, Those fair straths 
that water’d are With Tay and Tweed's smooth streams. 
2750 Collins Ode Superset. His:hla7ids iv, When, o'er the 
wat’ry strath, or quaggy moss, They see the gliding gho.sts 
unbodied troop. *7S3 Stewarts Irtal 203 The deponent 
answered, that he had seen no person from the strath (or 
vale) of .Appin. 2824 Scott Jl^av. xiu, A ridge of distant 
and blue hills, which formed the southern boundary of the 
strath, or valley. 2873 Geikie Gt. lee Age xiL 254 The 
river Clyde. sflows towards the north-west in a valley that 
gradually expands to a broad open strath. 

+ b. loosely. A stretch of flat land by the water- 
side. 

1699 G. Turnbull Diary in Scot. Hist. Soc, Misc. (1893) 

I. 383 The placei-ipretty pleasant, close by Forth watarside, 
att the foot of Crajgmor, betwixt which and the watar there 
is a strath very proper for walking, c 173^0 Burt Lett.N. 

Scot. (18x8) I. 290 A strath is a flat space of arable land lying 
along the side or sides of some capital river between the 
water and the feet of the hills. 

Strath, obs. form of Straight. 

Strathspey (stra2j>sp^*)* ? -A.Iso 7 stravetspy. 
[f. the Sj- ^ace-name Strathspey (= the strath of 
the river Spey). 


I f the form stravetspy (quot. a 2653) be genuine and belong 
to this word, the mod. form would seem to be due to popular 
etymology.} 

a. A lively dance or reel for two dancers, b. The 
music or tune (usually in common time) used to 
accompany this dance. Also *|* strathspey mimict. 

a 1653 Z. Boyd yohn Baptist in G. Neil^'. Boyds Flowers 
of Zion (1832) p. XXX, To please the King, the Morrice dance 
1 will j Slravetspyj and after, last of all, The Drunken 
Dance Tie dance within that hall. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood 
in Coliness Collect. (Maitl. Club) 195 Lady Hellen and Lord 
GarJess danced a strathspey minuet. 2792 Burns Tam o' 
Sluuiter xif Nae cotillion brent-new frae France, But horn- 
pipw, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, Put life and mettle in their 
heels. x8to Scott Body oy L. 11. xi, Nor would my foot- 
steps spring more gay In courtly dance than blithe strath- 
spey. xBi8 — RobRoy%x\\, He. .sate himself down on the 
oak table, and whistled a strathspey. 2882 J. F. S. Gordon 
ShayPsHist. Aioray 1. 239 He was one of the best violinists 
in the north and excelled m Strathspeys. 

Straticulate (stratrkittlA),^!. GeoU andjl/f;/. 
[f. mod.L. *strdiicul~um (dim. of L. stratum 
Stratum) + -ate 2.3 Arranged in thin layers. So 
Straticula'tion, arrangement in thin layers. 

x88o Dana Alan. GeoL (cd. 3) 82 Beds consisting of thin 
and even subordinate layers, separable or not so, are said to 
be straticulate. Ibid. 685 Agate, and much stalagmite, are 
straticulate, but not properly stratified. 2^5 Ibid. (cd. 4) 
244 Planes of bedding or straticulation in the ice. 

Stratification (strsetifik^i-Jan). [ad. med.L. 
strdtificdiicnem, n. of action f. strdtijicdre : see 
Stratify v. and -ficatiok. Cf. F. stratification 
(1G56 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+ L The action of depositing something in layers ; 
spec, (see quots.). Obs. 

26x7 Woodall Surg. ATaie (1639) 274 Stratijtcation, or 
stratum superstratum well knowne to Chymisis, and used 
in cementation, is strewing of corroding powder, or the like, 
uj)on plates of raetall by course. Ibid. 266 Stratifications 
[sic], 1669 tr. Beguinut Tyroe. Chynt. 25 Stratification is a 
corrosion by corrosive powders. It is thus made, [etc.), 
2669^ Rowland Schroder's Chym. Disi. i. xiv. 21 Strati- 
fication in Beguin comprehends the whole Art of Calcina- 
tion, by which the Plates ate made brittle, this they say 
is Ciemeniing. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Stratifica. 
iioit,^ or stratum super stratum, as the Chymists call it, is 
putting different Matters Bed upon Bed, or one layer upon 
another, In a Crucible in order to (Calcine a Metal or 
Mineral 2787 R. Watson Cheat. Ess. V, 251 Copper com- 
bined with sulphur by stratification and cementation... 
ustum. 2815 J, Smith Panorama Set. ^ Art II. 30X Strati, 
fication, an operation in which bodies are placed alternately 
in layers, in order that they may act upon each other 
when heat is applied to them. xM* Eucycl. Brit, XIV. 
385/x It was formerly the practice in England.. to tan by 
the process of stratification, for which purpose a bed of bark 
is made . . ; upon this is laid the hide, then bark, then a bide, 
and so on. 

2 . The formation, by natural process, of strata or 
layers one above the other ; the fact or state of 
existing in the form of strata, stratified condition; 
also, the manner in which sometbingis stratified. 

a. Geol. The formation of strata in portions of 
the crust of the earth by successive deposits of 
sedimentary matter; the manner in which a portion 
of the crust of the earlh is stratified. 

*795 J* Hutton Theory Earth u. ix. II. 307 This summit 
is of solid granite, a mass in which there is no stratification. 
2796 Kirwan Elem. Aim. (ed. 2) I. 420 A total absence of 
stratification near the crater. 280a Playfair Jllustr. Hut. 
tonian Theory 500 Thus by the waste and subsequent stra- 
tification of the land the direction of ztoxiiyis continually 
altered. 1830 Lvell Princ. Geol. 1. 203 The planes of stra- 
tification arc perfectly parallel. 2838 PoE A, Gordon Pym 
xvlii. Wks. 1865 IV. 146 The very rocks were novel in their 
mass, their color, and their stratification. 2852 Richardson 
Geol. (x8ss) 135 There arc three distinct forms of structure 
frequently present in rocks of this nature ; stratification, 
joints, and slaty cleavage. 2878 A C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 
iv. 38, I have shown how aqueous rocks may generally be 
known by their stratification. 

b. concr. A stratum produced by this process. 
x8o8 W. Richardson in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 220 Regu- 
lar stratifications on the summits of hills and mountains, 
have been long a stumbling block to theorists. 282* J. 
Parkinson Outl, Oryctol. 267 The matrix of these fossils is 
evidently a portion of the same stratification which occurs at 
Fappenneim. 

c. Biol, and Path. . The thickening of a tissue by 
the deposition or growth of successive thin layers. 

287s tr. De Bary in yml. Bot. Oct, 30X In Charajfragilis, 

. . this membrane shows a copious tender stratification after 
the carbonate of lime has been dissolved. 2876 tr. JFagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 200 The form, color, and stratification of the 
impacted piece. 2880 Bessey Bot. 32 During the inmease of 
the cell-wall in thickness, an appearance of stratification 
arises in it, 1887 T. W. Shore Elem. Biot. Vegetable 10 
Observe. .Stratification of the cuticle, Lc. the appearance of 
lines in it, parallel to the surface of the section, 2899 Cag- 
ney tr. von Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. iv. (cd. 4) 1x5 In some 
diseases, as in abscess and gangrene of the lung there is 
marked stratification of its [i. e, the sputum's] parts. 

d. Electr. The striated appearance assumed by 
an electric discharge passing through a highly rare- 
fied gas. 

2856 T. R. Robinson in Proe. R, Irish Aead. VI. 429 
When a Leyden jar (each coating about a foot) was connected 
with the terminals, the stratification was well seen in each 
direction of the currenL x8^ J. P, GA^iOTin PhiL Trans. 

I The phenomenon ofstraiimations inthedi5chaiger«r«wo 
were subsequently observed in Paris by AL Runmknrtt- 
2856 R. M. r ercuson Electr. (2870) 103 The cause of tins 
Stratification Is os yet a matter of speculation. 


STEATIPY. 

e. iransf and Jig., chiefly with reference to the 
geological use. 

1860 P/iys. Geos* (Low) xxii. § 885 Let us, in ima- 

gination, divide these depths.. into any number of straiifi- 
«tions or layers of equal thickness. 2862 Burton Bk. 
Hunter The library is the great intellectual strati- 

fication m which the literary investigator works. 2879 
Baring-Gould Germatty I, 2 T’he stratification of the 
German classes, and of the aristocracy, is most peculiar, 
2880 A SiDCwicK in yml, Educ. Feb. 117 That there is not 
a chance of saving much time by improved methods and 
proper stratification. 29x0 D. G. Hogarth in Eucycl. Brit, 
1* 248/2 {^Aegean Civilizi), By exact observation of stratifica- 
tion, eight more periods have been distinguished by the ex- 
plorer of Cnossus. 

3. atlrib. 

2884 A. Geikie in Nature 13 Nov. 30/1 These thrust-planes 
..could not be distinguished from ordinary stratification- 
planes. 

Stratified (strce'tifaid), ppl. a. [f. Stratify v, 
+ -ED^,] Disposed in strata or layers, 

a. Geol. of rocks, a portion of the earth’s crust. 

x8o2 Playfair Illustr. Huttonian Theory 65 In the view 

now given of metallic veins they have been considered as 
traversing only the stratified parts of theglobe. 28x3 Bake- 
well (7r£>/. (1815) 29 Stratified mountains or rocks 
are those which are composed of layers of stone, laid over 
each othcr,^ 2B32 De la Beche Geol. Alan, (ed.2) 35 In the 
accompanying Table, rocks are fi«t divided into Stratified 
and Unstratffied. 1854 H. Miller ^ Schm. xxL (i860) 
228 The deposit.. consists,. of alternate beds of limestone, 
sandstone and stratified clay. 1889 Hardvneke's Sci.. 
Gossip XXV. 69 The absence of large erratic blocks in the 
stratified beds may indicate a period of extreme glaciation. 
2897^ G. P, Merrill Rocks etc, 34 The term massive is 
applied to such igneous rocks as show no sign of bedding or 
stratification, while limestones, sandstones, and such other 
rocks^ as are arranged in more or less parallel layers are 
described as stratified. 

b. in various applications; said, e.g,, of in- 
crustations, animal or vegetable tissues, a solid or 
fluid substance. 

2809 J. Kidd A//». 1, 36 The calcareous incrustation, .is of 
a stratified appearance. 1859 Parkinson Optics (1866) xo6 
In this way the law of variation of density of a stratified 
medium may be expressed. 2887 T, W. Shore Elem. Biot. 
Vegetable 23, 2. The thin common cell wall, or middle 
lamella. 2. The much thicker stratified thickening of the 
cell wall. 2B97 Allbutt's S^'st. Ated. III. 360 The internal 
surface [of the cesopbagus) is covered with stratified squam- 
ous epitiielium. 

c. Electr. (Cf. Stratification 2 d.) 

2856 Rep. Brit. Assoc, 11. xo On the Stratified Appearance 
of the Electrical Discharge. By W. R. Grove. 2865 Ibid ii. 

25 On the Change of Form and Colour which the Stratified 
Discharge assumes when a Varied Resistance is introduced 
in the Circuit of an Extended Series of the Voltaic Battery. 
1873 J. C. Maxwell Electr. ft Magnetism 1. 369 On Strati- 
fied Conductors. Let a conductor be composed of alternate 
strata of thickness c and d of two substances whose coeffi- 
cients of conductivity are different, 

d. Placed in alternate layers with something else. 

2855 J. ScoFFERN in Ords Circ. Set., Elem. Chem, 490 The 

stratified copper leaves.. ore taken ouL 

Stratiform (strie*tifpim), a.i [ad, F. j/nt/f- 
formey as if ad. L. type *strdtifortnis, f, stratum : 
see Stratum and -form.] 

1 . Geol, Disposed in the form of strata ; showing 
apparent stratification, 

x8o5 [S, Weston] IVerfteria 8 Concrete carbonate of Ume 
..is fislular, or in pipes or cylinders, or sirati-form in layers. 
x8xx Pinkerton Petral. 1. ox The other formation belongs 
to his [Wemer’s] Floelr, horizontal, or stratiform rocks. 
1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. vL 163 This 
tendency to be divided or cleave in a stratiform manner is 
highly deceptive, ' 2856 PACEAdv. Textdtk. Geol.xx. (1876) 

416 But as we descend., we find stratiform layers of shells, 
1883 R. D, Irving in 3rd Ann. Rep. U.S.Geol. Surv. xi8 
Seven layers of stratiform amygdaloid running from 3 to 20 
feet in thickness. 

2 . Forming or formed into strata or layers ; spec. 
in stratiform cartilage, * cartilage covering the bone 
in an osteo-aponeurotic canal for a tendon* (Syd. 
Soc. Lex,, 1898), 

2B34 Gooits Study Afed. (ed. 4) II. 555 A very thin layer 
spread over serous membranes, the stratiform, or membrani- 
form, melanosis. 1847 TodeCs Cyci.Anat. IV. 104^2 Strati- 
form deposition is that occurring on serous surfaces in layers. 

2872 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, il 12 The punctiform and 
stratiform redness of hypenemla. 

So i*Stra*tiformed <?. Geol. (see quot). 
x8xx Pinkerton Petral. I. Introd. p. xxix, A stratified 
rock [in Werner’s nomenclature] implying that the strata 
are of one and the same substance; while the Hoe^tz,. often 
present ^ds of different substances. But this distinction is 
not of such utility or importance as to nwessitate the intro- 
duction of a barbarous word ; and if st^ratified be not precise, 
we may use stratiformed with Daubuisson. 

Stra'tiform, c.- rare-\ [f. Strat-us : sec 
-FORM.] Resembling stratus clouds. 

2853^ Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv.<i856) 321 Long, strati- 
form illuminated clouds. ^ , 1- > 

Stratify (Str^-tifai), V?- [ad. F, siralifier, ad. 
modX. Siniijicare, i. stralum : see Stratum and 

1 . ‘To range in beds or layers (J.); 
in Metallurgy, to range in alternate layers (metals 
and reagent substances) in a crxicrolc. 

i66t Lovell Hist . Anhn . 4* Aim. 193 
put into barrels, ba%’ing m^Ttle leaves stratified. x6^ Row. 

Schroder ' s Chytn . Disp . i. xw. ax J o Stratify ,..!^ when 
Minerals arc laid with Powders, Layer n^n l-ayer, first 
PowdS, then Plates of Metals ; then Powder, to the end. 
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STBATUM, 


1670 Simpson Hydrol. Ess, 6 Artificial vitriol.. made by 
a cementation of plates of copper stratified with common salt 
and sulphur, 1706 PiiiLLirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., To Stratify 
Gold and Cement.. is to lay a Bed of Paste call'd Cement, 
then a Plate of Gold, then another Layer of Cement, then 
another Plate of Gold ; and so on, till the Crucible be full. 
*799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 185 Stratify thin plates of brass 
in an earthen pipkin with powdered sulphur and antimony. 
1825 J. Nicholson Oper. Mech, 340 The iron, .must be put 
into,. a cementing pot, and stratified with powdered char- 
coal. 1826 W. C. Ottley Did, Chem, Min, Introd. 
Vocab., Straiifxy to cause two or more bodies to act upon 
each other by placing them in any vessel in alternate layers, 
184s Dodo Brit, Ji/anu/', Ser, v. 184 The liidc is then trans- 
ferred to a pit containing stronger ooze, or else is stratified 
with crushed bark, 1853 Soyer Pantro/h, 240 ITiey.. wash 
them [rc. anchovies) in soft or salt water, and stratify them in 
barrels with salt, 1853 J. Scofkern in OrPs Circ, Sci,^ Elem, 
Chem, 438 Bars of wrought iron are stratified with charcoal. 

fb. In passive: To be placed in alternate layers 
with something else. Ods. 

1789 Mills in Phii. Tram. LXXX. 83 The gneiss, .is in 
ribs from two to twelve inches thick, and is stratified by 
intermediate ribs of red granite of about an inch thick. 1789 
E. Darwin Bet, Card. i. (1791) 38 notes, Iron is found., 
stratified with clay coals or argillaceous grits. 1829 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 3) I. 616 We find the hydatids.. sometimes 
stratified with layers of albuminous and friable matter. 

2 , Geol, Of natural agencies ; To deposit (rochs) 
in strata or beds ; to produce (a portion of the 
earth's crust) in the form of strata ; to form strata 
in. Chiefly in passive, 

17^ R. J. SuLiVAN View Nat, I. 49 They contain, .other 
vestiges of organic substances: and arc always stratified. 
180$ jAStEsoN Min, Descr, Dtintfries 94 An extensive 
quairy, where a great rock mass of limestone is exposed : it 
is distinctly stratified. 1821 T. Dwight frav. II. 480 A 
vast mass of blue limestone, borizontally stratified. 1862 
Dana Man. Geot. 534 While the glaciers were disappearing, 
many a stream or lake would have existed to stratify the 
drift. i863Lyell^«//7. Manyj Ifihe mud pierced through 
had been thrown down by the river in ancient channels, it 
would have been stratified. 1867 — Priuc, Geol. i>. xxiv. 
{1875) 1. 617 Composed chiefly of indurated Tufa like Monte 
Nuovo, stratified conformably to its conical surface. 1873 
A. H. Green, etc. Coal i. 6 Both sandstones and shales are 
divided into layers or beds, and are said to be stratified, 
b, iransf, and Jig, 

1851 Mrs, u^eytrax^eiCasaGuidi JVind, 1.631 Good lovers 
of our age to track and plough Their way to, through time’s 
ordures stratified. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breah/.^t, ii. 
67 Society stratifies itself every where. 1897 Br, Creighton 
in Daily ^News 2a Jan. 6/s Its methods bad been found 
effective in a younger countiy less sttatified than our ONsm. 
1^00 Pilot a8 Apr, 256/2 The mound from its great height 
must represent a series of stratified ruins. 19x2 j. L. M yres 
Dawn of Hist. viiL i63 This style (of pottery) was found in 
the important because well-stratified site at Phylakopi. 

3, intr. To assume the form of strata. 
x8§6 T. B. Butler Philos. Weather i. 13 (Funk) Currents 
of air do not mingle but stratify. 

Hence Stra'tifying vbl. sb. 

2706 pHiLLifs(cd. ^ty%ty\StraifJicaiion, (in Chymistr>’) 
a stratifying or putting different Matters Bed upon Bed [etc.]. 
Stra'tify, v,*t‘ ? nonce-wd, [f. L. jfrd/aroad (see 
Stbeet j3.) trans. To furnish with a 
system of roads. 

i88x C, Wordsworth Ch. Hist. I, ii.' 15 The Greek Em- 
pire..bad facilitated national intercourse by sea. 'i'be 
Roman Empire, by its great military roads, accelerated that 
intercourse by land. Greece and Rome navigated and 
stratified the world. 

Stratigrapher (strati-grafai). [f. Sthati- 
GRAPHY ; see -guapher.] One versed in strati- 
graphy; one who describes or delineates strata. 

1883 A. Geikie in Nature Feb. 357/1 He is an excellent 
stratigrapher. 2897 Dec. 418 The straligrapher 

is expected to map solid rock through its drift covering. 

StratigrapMc (strcetigrK'fik), a. [f. Strati- 
GEAPHT : see -geaphic. Cf. F, stratzgraphique.l 
= next. 

_ 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 401 The lower portion 
IS very barren of fossils, and this means of correcting the 
stratigraphic conclusion was at first nearly wanting. x88o 
Nature 22 Jan. 290/1 Stratigraphic observations on the pre- 
carboniferous formation of ValteUina and Calabria. 1884 
AmericanVWX. ^00 Geography and StraligraphicGeology. 
1896 J. P. Smith in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soe. Nov. 222 The 
absence of a paleontologic or stratigraphic break was a suffi- 
cient reason for calling the beds -m question Upper Coal 
Measures rather than Permian. 

iransf. 1912 Man XII. 134 Throughout the Old World 
the careful study of quaternary implements, and strati- 
graphic analysis of the conditions accompanying the diffcient 
types, almost always make it possible to dale a quaternary 
industry by the lj*pical forms contained in it. 

Stratigraphical (stratigra-fikal), a. Some- 
times «?■/-<;«. strata-. [Formed as prec.: see-iCAL.J 
Pertaining to stratigraphy. . - 

18x7 W. Smith {title) Stratigraphical System of Organized 
Foisils. 1849 Murchison Siluria iii. (1859) 43 The rock 
unquestionably occupies the same slratigraphical position as 
the Lingula Flags of Wales, 1857 Portlock in Q. yml. 
Geol, Soc, XIILp. xci, I'be stratigraphical distribution of 
the fossils enumerated. 1869 Huxley in Sci. Of in. 28 Apr. 
486/1 What is termed stratigraphical geology is neither more, 
nor less than the anatomy of the earth. 2M3,Hulke in Q. 
yml. Geol. Soc. XXXIX. Proc. 64 The advantages likely 
to accrue from such international uniformity of sliatigraphi- 
terms. 1892 LAnvoRTH in Nature 28 Aug. 372/2 What 
is known as stratigraphical geology, or the study of the 
geological formations. 

Hence Strati^ratpRlcally adv., in stratigxaphi- 
cal respects • tvith reference to stratigraphy. 


1831 A. Sedgwick in Proc, Geol, Soc, I. 274 He [sc, W. 
Smith) made large collections of fossils ; and the moment an 
opportunity presented itself he arranged them all strati- 
graphically, 1857 H. Miller Podss x, 4x8 Both strati- 
graphically and palaeontologically the place in tlie scale of 
the Niagara graveyard can be definitely determined. 

Stratigrapnist (sirati*grafist). [f. Strati- 
OEAPHY + -ISr.] = Stkatigeaphee. 

1879 W, KEEriKG Fossils Ufware ff Brickhill (2883) 27 
The value of the species is thereby. .considerably increased 
both to the Naturalist and Stratigraphist. 2892 Lapworth 
in Nature jZ Aug. 373/1 The brilliant stratigraphistsof the 
end of the last century. 

Stratigraphy (strati-grafl). [f. L. strati- 
combining form of stratum : sec Stratum and 
-GEAPHT. Cf. F. stratigraphies 

1 . The branch of geology that is concerned with 
the order and relative position of the strata of the 
earth’s crust. 

2865 Reader Mar. 248/2 While accepting as a basis in 
theoretical geology the principles of Hutton, and in strati- 
graphy the work of William bmith, be (etc,). 2891 Blake 
mO- jrnl. Geot.Soc.yANW. 342 Nor did he see any reason 
to doubt the correctness of his stratigraphy there. 

2 . The stratigraphical features (of a country, etc.); 
the order and relative position of the strata. 

2882 .Ai Geikie in Nature 7 Dec, 221/2 Hb monograph 
embraces the atratigraphy, palmontolog>% structure, eruptive 
rocks, and contact-metamorphisni of the districL ^2892 Lap- 
worth in Nature 28 Aug. yj2l\ A formation, which is the 
unit of geological stratigraphy, is a rock sheet composed of 
many strata possessing common lithological characters. 

iransf. 29x2 Man XII. 235 Dr. Peabody said that the 
perfect stratigraphy in Europe is contrasted with a va^e 
stratigraphy in America. There the paleolithic form persists 
in later periods and Chcllcan types arc found on the surface. 

Stratiote (strce*ti^«»t). rare. In 7 -ot. [ad. Gr. 
GTpartijT-qif f. arparta army.] A soldier (in ancient 
Greece; also used by Harrington with reference to 
his imaginary commonwealth). 

1656 Harrington Oceana Wks, (1700) 274 The Constable 
who is to official at the Urn, shall, after tue manner of the 
Elders, elect every fifth Man of their whole number., to 
be a Str.atiot or Deputy of the Voutb. 2873 Burton Hist, 
Scot. I. iii. I IS The lighter equipped slr.aliote of Greece. 

t Stratio'tiCf ts. Obs,'^** [ad. Gr. aTpaTiorriKo: 
military, arpaTiamfcrj the military arts, f. GTfxiTturrrjs 
soldier, f. CTpaTta army.} (See quot.) 

2656 Bixiunt Glossogr,, Straiiotick {stratioticus) warlike, 
pertaining to War. 

Strato- (str^'ta), combining form of Stratus, 
used to form names for mixed types of cloud- 
structure in which the ‘stratus’ form is present as 
an element modifying one of the other forms. 
Strato-ci'iTUs, a cloud resembling cirro-stratus, 
but more compact in structure; hence Strato- 
cirrous a, Btrato-cunuulus as cumulo^siraitis*, 
hence Strato-cu'mulous a, 

2816 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLII. 35 Such clouds 
should be called strato-cirrous. 1898 yrnl. Sch, S.) 

Oct. 3x0 The sky., was overcast with siralo-cumulus and 
cumulus clouds. 

Stratocracy (stratp’krasi). Also 7 Dtrato- 
cratie.- [f. Gr. arparu-s army + -Kparia ; see 
-CRAcr. Cf. F, stratocratie.’] Government by the 
army; military rule ; a polity in which the army 
is the controlling power. 

2652 - Ohserv. Forms of Govt. 8 Their Monarchy was 
changed into a Stratocratie. 2656 Blount G/<7w^r., Stra^ 
iocraey (Gr.) military Government; where a Commonwealth 
is governed by an Axmyor by Soldiers. i659Gauden5“//^/// 
Healers (1660) 61 A game of Government wholly new to 
England, called Stratocracy. ^ 2758 Monthly^ Rev. 27 They 
(the EnglUb c 1650) fell in ibrir turns all the inconveniences 
of an Oligarchy, a Democraej’, and a Stratocracy. 28x5 
Grattan .S^.a^May (1822) III. 374 Sir, the French Govern- 
ment is war ; it is a stratocracy. 2832-4 De (^uincey Caesars 
Wks. 1859 X. X02 The government of an imperator was., 
permanent stratocracy having a moveable head, 2899 SfeC’ 
iatar 7 Oct, 485/2 The greatest danger to the permanent 
progress of Europe,. b the possibility of a period of stra- 
tocracy. 

So Stra’toexat, one who embodies military rule; 
Stratocra’tic <z., pertaining to stratocracy. 

2840 G, Raymond in Nnv Monthly Mag, LVIII. 463 
Having, with a stratocratie ‘privilege’, forcibly appropriated 
tbepersonofayoung Polish female. Spectator \x 
8c^/i The triumphant stratocrat whom their [the Roman 
oligarchy’s] system tended to produce. 

Stratogl^apHy (stratp'grafi). rar£“^, [f. Gr. 
erparbs army + -ypaipia -graphy.J Military science. 

2B41 D’Israeu Amen. Lit. {1867) 607 A great commander 
by land and by sea, he was critical in all the arts of stiato- 
graphy. 

Strato'pedarcll- JJist, rare, [ad. Gr. arpa.- 
•Tombapxr]S, f, arparoneho-v camp + -apX7]s niler.J 
2855 Milman Lai, Chr. VI. 766 note, Demetrius the great 
Straiopedarch. 2895 W. M. Ramsay .S'/, Paul the Traveller 
xv.^ 347 When the party reach^ Rome, the centurion 
delivered his charge to hb superior officer, who bears the 
title Chief of the Camp (Straiopedarch) in the Greek text. 

Stratose (str^’t^ios), Bot, [f. Steat-um + 
-OSE.] Stratified ; arranged in layers, 

2881 Farlow Mar.^ Algae 52 Subgenus Eucladopbora. 
Plants tufted, or^ at tfmes, stratose, not united into spongy 
masses by ihizoidal branches. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss, 
Bot. Terms, Stratose, in dbtinct layers. 

Stratons (str^-t^s), a. [f. Steat-us+-ous.] 
Of clouds : S3 Stratus attrib. 


28x6 W. Taylor in Monthly hfag. XLII. 35 These are 
called stratous clouds, from theirsinking quashed appearance. 

Strattli, obs. form of bTP.AiTLY. 

Stratnla (str/i'ti«la), sb. pi. [a, mod.L. type 
*strdiula, pi. of ^etrdtnlum, dim. of Stratum.] 
(See quots.) 

2853 De La Condamine in Q, yrnl. Geol. Soc, IX. 273 note, 
May not the word straUUa be coined to describe those 
smaller subdivisions of strata which arc frequently oblique? 
I should then say that the stratula here dip to the east. 1876 
A. H. Green Phys, Geol, ii. § 7. 83 The thicker layers of 
bedded rocks are usually spoken of as Beds or Strata, and 
the thinner as Lamina: or Stratula. 

stratum (strei-ti'm). PI. strata (slr^l-ta) ; 9 
rarely stratums. [a. mod.L. nse of L. stratum, 
lit. something spread or laid down (in classical use 
with the senses ‘ bed-cover ‘ horse-cloth ‘ pave- 
ment ’), neut. pa. pple. of slerufre to throw down, 
lay prostrate, spread out. Cf. "F.strale fern. (1865 
in Littre ).3 

1. gett. A quantity of a substance or material 
spread over a nearly horizontal surface to a more or 
less uniform thickness ; a layer or coat ; esp. one of 
two or more parallel layers or coats successively 
superposed one upon another. 

The mod.L. phrase stratum super stratum (cf. quot. 1699) 
was often used in Eng. context by writers of the J7ihc,: 
see e.g. quot. 1627 s.v. Stratification i. 

a. sing. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gdbelhouer's Bk. Physicke 54/1 Take a 
Copper basen,, .insparge on the bottome ihcrof a stratum of 
sault, and on tiiat sault a row of mature Strawberryes. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 249 [Hcl first laid at the bottom green 
Black-thorn bushes, and on them a stratum of large round 
Slones, 1699 Evelyn Acetaria App.P 4, Cover the Bottom 
of the Jar with some Dill, an Handful of Bay-Salt, &c. and 
then a Bed of Nuts; and so stratum upon stratum as above. 
ij^PIiil. Trans, LX XXIX. 154 The stratum of soil, sixteen 
feet thick, placed above the decayed trees, seems to remove 
the epoch of tlieir sinking and destruction, far beyond the 
reach of any historical knowledge. 2800 tr, Lagrange's 
Chem. II. 338 Scrape off., the stratum of verdigrise which 
covers each side of tne plate. 2B26 T. L. Peacock Headlong 
Hall vii), Covering the whole with a stratum of turf. 2834 
J. Dalton Meteorol. Ohserv. (td. 2) App. 297 The thickness 
of a stratum of clouds, .b also variable from a few prds to 
three or four hundred or more. 2846 y, Baxters Libr. 
Praet. Agrie, (ed. 4) 1. 313 To prevent the attacks of slugs 
and worms, some cultivators recommend a stratum of lime. . 
to be placed at the bottom of the bed. 2852 NiCHOL/^rz/uV. 
Heav. 22 In the midst of a stratum or bed of slars.^ 2860 
Tyndall i. xviii. 232 The blue gleams which issued 
from the broken or perforated stratum of new snow, 2867 
Baker Nile Trib. vi. (2872) 79 It had been entirely denuded 
of the loam that had formed the upper stratum. 

b. pi. strata, 

<22700 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 2722 III. 46 Thus of 
each Age.. The Strata there of Graves distinct remain. 2777 
Rodcrtson Hfst.Amer, x. Notes, Wks. 2852 VI. 302 Accord- 
ing to M. de Condamine, there were legular strata of build- 
ing in some parts of Atun-Cannnr, which he remarks as 
singular. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed.3)ll. 4x6 Thus there 
were three strata of liquids In the vessel : the acid lowermost, 
and the alcohol uppermost, separaterl from each^atber by the 
water. 1837 Bakham Ingot. Leg., Spectre of Tappmgton, 
Rescued from the grave in which they [his brcecnesj had 
been buried, like the strata of a Chrbtmas pie. 

^ c. The form strata used as sing., with pi. 
siratas, Obs, 

2735 Dvche & Pardon Diet., Strata, a Layer or Bed of 
different Soil or Matter. 2766 I. Bartram yrsil. 9 Jan. 29 
A high bluff of sand., under which was a strata four foot 
thick, of a brownish soft sand stone. 1768 Hamilton 
Vesuvius in Phil, Trans, LIX. 20 The soil consists of 
stratas of lavas, ashes, pumice, and now-and-then a thin 
stratum of good earth. 

2. A bed of sedimentary rock, usually consisting 
of a series of ‘layers’ or ‘ laminae’ of the same 
kind, representing continuous periods of deposition. 

The precise^ application of the term has varied, some 
geologists having used it as equivalent to ‘layer’ or ‘lamina . 
In the collective plural strata, which is much the most 
frequent use, the distinction between the different uses 
commonly dbappears. 

a. slug. 

2699 J. Brewer in Phil, Trans. XXII, 485 This Stratum 
of green Sand and Oyster-shells b..nigh 2 foot deep. ^ 2709 
T. Rodinson A'flA Hist. IVestmor/d.fy Curnb.v.zj Flinis., 
make up no particular Stratum of this Earth, but are a sort 
of Mundick. 1772 Pennant Tours^ Scot, (1774) 267 This 
whole .stratum lies in an inclined position, 2804 J. Barrow 
Trav. S. Africa IL 8a In the same stratum..! discovered 
several large masses of pyramidal crystals of quartz. 2830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 203 One stratum, composed of many 
layers, is of a compact nature and fifteen feet thick ; it serves 
as an excellent building stone. 2863 Dana A/nw. Geol. 91 
A stratum, the collection of layers of one kind which form 
a rock as it lies between beds of other kinds... A stratum 
may consist of many laj’ers Engl. Lake 

Distr. (1879) 36 When ascending from Long Sleddale the 
stratum of limestone b observed in the gill on the left. 

b. pi. strata. 

2671 H. O. tr. Steno's Prodr. Diss. Solids yj To the Sedi- 
ments of Flui^ do belong the Strata or Beds of the Earth. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 29 Shells, .fell to 
the bottom at the same time that the Chalky Particles did, 
and so were entombed in the Strata of Chalk. 2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Strata. layers or Beds of different kind 
of Earthy Matter, that He one over another without any 
regular Order, in the most part of the whole Globe of Earth. 
*73^4^ Thomson Autumn 1359 'I’be mineral strata there, 
Thrust blooming thence the vegetable world. 2738 T. StoRV 
in Mem. y. Logout (1852) 255 Scarborough.. at whose high 
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cliffs and the great varieties of strata therein and their 
present positions, 1 further learned and was confirmed in 
some^ things. 1784 Cowper U'ask in. 151 Some drill and 
bore The solid carlb. and from the strata there Extract a 
repster by which [etc.]. 184* /V/my Cycl. XXIII. 105/2 
In Geology, both the separately deposited layers of rock, and 
the rocks formed of the>e similar layers, accumulated to* 
gether, have received the name of strata. 1847 I’enkyson 
FHncess iii, 154 That afternoon the Princess rode to lake 
'J’he dip of certain strata to the North. 1875 Dawson Damt 
of Life H, 9 The,.Laurentian strata.. are seen to underlie., 
the Silurian beds. 18^ Huxley Physiogr, il 24 'I he suc- 
cessive layers of rocK, or. as they arc technically called 
strata^ 

c. pi. stratums. (Not in scientific use.) 

_ 1843 Mr. it Mrs. S. C. Hall Ireland III, 170 The black 
irregular rocks, the stratums of many colours and the debris 
of a sloping bank. 

3 . A region of the atmosphere, of the sea, or of 
a quantity of fluid, assumed for purposes of calcu- 
lation as bounded by horizontal planes, 

a. sin^, 

1796 H. HujfTER tr. St, Pierce's Study Nat. (1799! I, 38 
That vast stratum of frozen air which surrounds our Globe, 
about a league above the surface. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
Cennex, l'kys,Sei. § xiiL (184)) 113 S^ir^ames Ross, who 
found a stratum of constant temperature in the ocean at a 
depth depending on the latitude. X84X Grove Lect. Prcp", 
Phys. Sci. 18 No action is perceptible in the intervening 
stratum of liquid. 1850 Rankine Misc, Sd. Papers (i88xj 
22 A portion of a spherical stratum of atmosphere surround- 
ing an atomic centre. 1877 Huxley PAysio^r. vi. 84 The 
carbonic acid., would tend to settle down in a stratum near 
the ground. 

b. pi, strata, 

1787 Crii, Pezr. LXIV, 302 It was found that the change 
really arose from the drier air above, mixing with the in- 
ferior strata. x8t2-z6 Playfair Hat. Phil, (i8rg) I. 245 If, 
therefore, the heights from the surface be taken increasing 
in arithmetical progression, the densities of the strata of air 
will decrease in geometrical progression. 2854 Tomlinson 
tr. Arago's Astron. 163 But gases being extremely com. 
presslble, the loiver strata.. are necessarily more compressed. 
2858 Jenyns Ohserv, Meteorol. 204 llie temperature of the 
lower strata of the air. 

4 . BioL etc. One of a number of layers com- 
posing an animal or vegetable tissue. 

a. sing. 

1846 G. E. Day Xt, SimoiCx Anim, Ckettt, II. 99 If a 
normal stratum of epithelium Is no longer formed,..the 
changes impressed on the fluid must be dinerent from those 
which it would undergo during the ordinary secretion of 
healthy mucus. 2866 Trent, Bot, 2x02/2 Stratum, a layer 
oftissue. 2884 Bower & Scott 554 The , 
cells of the endodermis.. often form the citermost stratum 
of the corkdayer, 2899 AlUuit's Sysf, VIII.SwThe i 
collagenous tissue of the uppermost stratum of the cutis may ; 
now undergo a distinct sclerotic change. 

b. pi. strata, 

2741 A, Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 3 Th^., Strata or Lavers, of 
which the Periosteum is composed. i8$o Laycock jMind 4 " 
Brain II. 359 Under certain circumstances the (ganglionicl 
cells are arranged in layers or strata. 2884 Bower & Scorr 
De Bary*s Pkaner, 83 The strata or crusts are superposed 
on the cuticle in the form ofa continuous membrane; 

6 . EUctr. (Cf. Stratification 2 d.) 

2855 T. R. Robinson in Proc, R, Irish Aead, VI. 428 The 
meniscoid strata were at first very distinct, but faded away 
in a few seconds. 

6 . fig. in various applications (chiefly after sense 
2) : A portion of a body of instiinlions, beliefs, 
etc., proceeding from one historical period or re- 
presenting one stage of development ; a level or 
grade in social position or culture ; the part of a 
population belonging to a particular level in station 
or education ; and the like. a. sing. 

2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 229 note. The first stratum 
of names on the map of North-Britain isCambro-Britlsb 
the second stratum.. superinduced on the former, was the 
Gaelic. 2850 Carlyle Latter-day Pampk, iii. 39 From the 
lowest and broadest stratum of Society.. there was bom,., 
a Robert Bums. x86* Stanley few. Ch, (1877} I. xix. 369 
In iiiodem limes they have practically been drawn from one 
stratum of society. 2B70 Max Muller Sd. Rel^s.K^d,^3's 
^i8 Odin belongs to the same stratum of mythological 
thought as Dyaus in India. 2877 Miss Vonge Cameos I. ii. 

17 The Caroline race were Franks,. .a mixture of Roman 
and Gallic, with only an upper stratum of the true Frank, 
xoox L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. IV. viL 262 The habit of 
reading spread to a lower social stratum. 1924 Blachiv. 
Mae. Oct. 505/2 He sprang from that stratum of the middle 
class. .which owes its immediate fortunes to commercial 
enterprise. 

b. strata. , , 

2850 ^rlyle Latter-day Pampk, iii. 38 In the lowest 
broad strata of the population, .are produced men of 
kind of genius. 2867 A. Barry Sir C. Ba^y ii. 43 The 
superimposed strata of Greek, Roman, Saracenic Md 
Gothic arcbitectnre. 287® Birch Monum. Hist, Egypt 25 
leaving as open questions the contemporaneity or^sequence 
of the dynasties, but recognising them as represenung strata 
of time. 2890 Blackie ^s. Mor. «V Soc. /«/. 208 In fact a 
large proportion of the upper strata_of English ts mwely 
Latin and Greek in a very thin dLguise. 2923 Sir T. Bar- 
low in Times y Aug. 8/2 The.. study of small^vanations m 
the ordinary* diets of adults and children, .in different social 
strata and tn different countries. 

7 . aitrib. (in pi. form.) ? Obs, 

28x4 Jameson in Mem, Wernerian See. II. 223 Two con- 
tiguous portions of rock, whether separated by strota-streams 
or not- 2839 Ure Diet, Arts 748 The flat veins, or strata 
veins, seem to be nothing else than expansions of the matter 
of the vein between the planes of the strata. 284* Selby 
Brit. Forest Trees 351 The strata-like form the branches 
naturally xissume. 
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Stratus (strel’tris). Meteorol. [a, L. stratus 
(« stem), f. stra-, stemere to spread, lay down, 
(See quot, 1S03, and cf. Stbatum.)] One of the 
simple forms of cloud, having the appearance of a 
broad sheet of nearly uniform thickness, usually 
existing at low elevations. 

2803 L. Howard Medif. Clauds (1865) 4 Stratus, a widely 
extended, continuous, horizontal sheet, increasing frombelow 
upward, footn. This application of the Latin word stratus 
is a little forced. But the substantive stratum, did not 
agree in its termination with the other two [drrus, cumulus], 
and is besides already used in a different sense even on thb* 
subject, e.g. a stratum of clouds; yet it was desirable to 
keep the derivation from the verb as its significations 
agree so well with the circumstances of this Cloud. 1832 
Brewster Nat. Alagie vi. (1833) 241 A thin stratus or ‘ fog 
hank * appeared in the same quarter. 2858 Jenyns Observ. 
Meteorol. 199 Hence a mist will often appear in damp 
places, while m others, where dews arc of constant occur- 
rence, a tnist, i.e. stratus, may be a rare thing. xSSx 
PiocEO.v Engineers Holiday IJ, 216 Extending. .a con- 
siderable distance towards the zenith, lay a thick horizontal 
layer of stratus, above which was blue. 

attrib, 2860 Tyndall Glac, L xviiL 222 A gray stratus 
cloud had drawn Itself across the neck of the ftlatterhorn. 
2883 Harlp^'s Mag, May 888/2 In that low mass of stratus 
clouds which overhung the sunset there was now a wild 
convulsion. 

Stcauch(t : see Straight, Stretch v, 

+ Stranght, a, Obs, [Aphetic C Distraught n,] 
Distraught, out of oiie^s mind. Also, bereft of 
(one's wits, mind). 

rtxszg Skelton W/tA Ven. Tongues \V\ls, 1843 I. 233 My 
scoles are not for vnlhrifies vntaught, For frantick faitours 
half mad and half straught. 1530 Palscr. 429/2, 1 am 
straught, je suit enragl. He is straught, il est enrage. 
2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1560) I. 147 He seemed rather 
to bee a man straught. .than lykc one that had hys wittes. 
2566 Dkant Horace, Sat. 1. vL D v b, The moste of men, wil 
thincke me straughle of witte. 1567 Golding OvioTs Met. 
VL (1593) tso Betweene his duskie wings hecaughl Orithya 
straught for fcare. 2579-80 North Plutarch, AgesUctus 
(1595)668 Seely women also.. rannevp and downe, as straught 
of their wits. 2584 K.'StCxyr Discav. Witcher. viLxi.144 Being 
now straught of mind, desperate, anda verie foole. rxSoo 
Day Pegg. Bednalt Gr, iv. j. (1881) 72 Stumbling? what ! 
stumbling? 1 think the fellow be straughL 
Hence *f' Strau'glitness, Stran*ghtedxiess. 

1530 Palscr. 277/x Straughftinesse m.ndnessc, amenee. 
1552 Huloet, Sirawghtnes of the mynd by reason of fear, 
panicus. 2583 Golding Calvin on JOeui, xxviii. 979/2 For 
vniill God haue brought vs to this straughtednes'-e, we be 
altogether blockish. [Fr. Car iusquesa tant gueDieu nous 
ait amenes d eeste furie, nous sommes siupides du tout.) 

Straught : sec Straight a. and v., Stretch 
Strauhe, Strauht, obs. ff. Straw, Straight, 
Strauht(e, obs. pa.t. and pa. pple. of Stretch v, 
Strauno(h)e, straungfe, obs. ff. Strange. 
Straunde, obs. form of Strand 
Straungeour, -er(e, etc., obs. ff. Stranger. 
Straungle, obs. form of Strangle v. 

Strauth, obs. pa. pple. of Stretch v. 
t Stra'vagani, rt. and sb. Obs. [ad. It. stra- 
vagantgj or aphetic ad. med.L. extrdvagantem : see 
Extravagant.] A. adj. Irrelevant, unsuitable, 
extraordinary : =Extbavagant a. 4, 5, 6. 

2565 Harding Let. in Strj'pe Ann. Rtf.{\’jog) I. App.xxx. 

57, 1 made 00 foretalk to your strauagant Chalenge, till 
{etc-J 1579 Fznto.v Cuieciard. 823 Of which stravagant 
manner ot dealing not being bable to excuse themselves 
by any reason, they attributed all to the working of the holy 
Ghost 2613 Chafman Mask Inns cf Court 1x614) At, T he 
Torch-bearers habits were likewise of the Indian garb, but 
, more strauagant then those of the Maskers. 

B. sb. a. Something irrelevant, b. A vagrant, 
1565 T, Stapleton Fertr. Faith 8 To go to the matter 
alleaged directly without idle iwangcs, and rouing straua- 
gants from the purpose. 2592 Nobody ff Somebody C i, I was 
carried afore the Constable but yesterday, and they tooke 
mee vp for a strouagaot 2608 Day Hum. out of Breath 
HI. L (x86o) 31 Flo Away you sharking companion. Asf. 
How Flo. Wandring stravagant, that like a droane flies 
bumming from one land to another. 

(strav^'g), V. Sc. and north. Also 
fitravague, stravag(e, [? Aphetic form of Extba- 
TAGE V. (? for *extravagtte)^ intr. To wander 
about aimlessly. Hence Stravai'ging ('CT) vhl, 
sb. and ppL a. Also Stravai’ger (-goj). 

1802 [see Vague r.I x RJ. iBai Galt Ann. Parish xiii. 
Lady Macadam’s hens and fowls.. being great stravaggers 
for their meat. 2823 J. Wilson Nodes A mbr. Wks. 2855 I. 

25 The belts o* plantations are no very wide nor the sherub. 
bcries stravagin awa’ into w-ild mountainous regions o*.. 
breckans. 2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Strarraiging, stroll, 
log alraut. 2842 J. Wilson Chr. North HI. 293 Those 
heartless clouds that keep stravaigging over mountain-lops. 
2^2 Black Dau. Heth xxtv, ‘ Nonsense ! * said ^dy Drum. 

‘ Would you have an old woman like me stravaiging about 
the shore by myself?* 2884 Annie Swan Carlcrwrie x. 

152 MIns Ritchie's peacock bad taken what she called a 
stravagin’ turn. 2887 Henley Villon's Straight Tip 23 At 
any graft, no mailer what. Your merry goblins soon stravag, 

2901 G. Douglas Ho. evith Green Shutters 26 Where have 
you been stravaiging to ? 1905 A, I. Shako Days of Past 
xlv. 27s Those stravaiging cottage cals. 

Strave, obs. pa, L of Strive v. 

Straw (strp), sb^ Forms : a. i atrSaw, strau, 3 

Strang, straune,3-7 8trswe,5BtTanh0, strawl^ 

4- straw; B. i stTiow, 8tren(w, strew (ft. 
strewn) ; 7. i str6, i~5»9 dial, streo, 4-0 stre 
{pi. stren), 5-6, S-9 dial, strey, 7-9 dial, strea, 


streea, atraay (7 pi. strease) ; 5 . 3-p north, stra 
(5//. Btrase), 6-7 Sc. strai, stray {pi. strais), 
6-9 Sc. atrae; c. 5 strowh, 5-6 Sc. and twrth. 
stro, stroye, 7 stroe, 5-7 strowe. [Com. Teut 
(not found in Gothic) : OE. striaw neut. *= OFris. 
stri (NFris. slrii, sire, WFris. sine), OS., MLG., 
MDii. strB (Du. stroo) neuL, OHG., MHG. strB 
nent., gen. strawes, strSwes (mod.G. slrok masc.), 
ON. slrd nent. (Sw, str&. Da. J/rna) :-OTeat. 
*straivo~, f. root *slrau - : streu ' : see Strew v. 

The ON. form sird is prob. in part the source of the Sc. 
and Nonbem slra, stroe, etc. and of the North Midland 
and Northern though in some dialectal areas the 

normal phonetic development from OE. would issue in forms 
coincident with these. The Scottish stro of the 25-i6th c. is 
a literary alteration oistra.J 
1 . Collective sing. 

L The stems or stalks {esp. dry and separated by 
threshing) of certain cereals, chiefly wheat, barley, 
oats, and rye. Used for many purposes, e g. as litter 
and as fodder for cattle, as filling for bedding, as 
thatch, also plaited or woven as material for hats, 
beehives, etc. 

e 2000 iELFRic Gram, iv, (Z.) B Feenunr, gaers o'3Se slreow 
ft'.rr. streaw, strau]. Ibid. xiii. iZ ) S3 Foenum strew [v. rr. 
streow, streaw, strau]. czooo Sax. Leechd. III. 114 Bzeme 
hanne streuw. cjooo iELFRic Horn. 1. 404 Sume hieuwon 
heora 5escy,..sume streaw. aisoo Cursor M. 7204 His 
bandes al he brae in tua, AIs hai had ben made hot on stra. 
c 2374 Chaucer Troylus hl 859 How is this candele in the 
strawe y-falle ? 2377 Lakcl. P. PI. B. xiv. 233 Whan he 
streyneib hym to streche strawe is his schelcs, e 2380 
WvcLiFye/. Wks. 1. 119 Swepte as ke pament from hiljyng 
of stree. 2388 — Isa, Ixv, 25 A lioun and an oxe schulen eie 
stree. 2422 Yonce tr. Seereta Secret. 239 Suche a stomake 
is likenyd to the litill fire, that may brande but flex or stree. 
c 2440 Lydc. Horse, Goose ^ Sheep xg6 As pilwes been to 
chaumbris agreable, So is hard strauhe litteer for the stable. 
c 2450 Capcrave St. Gilbert vi, 71 On his bed had our 
maj'stir Gilbert. .no bolstering but strawe. 01480 Oseney 
Reg.iy^s^ Z44 pe chaffe schallAbidetogedur with pestrow 
to me and to myheyres. ^2460 Henryson Test, Cressdd 
439 And for thy Bed tak nowane bunebeof &txo\rime-v}ords 
tho, agol 2491 in Acta Dorn. Condi, {\83ql) azs/z For 
hay & stra price xxiiij s. 2502 Aec, Ld. High Treat. Scot. 

II, 124 Item,. .to James Dog to by stray to the Kingis 
chamir in Jnvemes, xvj d. 15*3-34 Fjtzhekb. Hi/sb. § 6 
Horses, must bauc..strawe for liTfer. 2549 in Fcuillerat 
Revets Edtv. VI (1914) 43 For Strawe to Stuff the baggs, 
iiij*. a 2s£8 A, Scott Poems (.S.T,S.) xxxv. 29 Lyk dust and 
stro [rime-word no] Bene vaneist w* the wind. 2579 inynf 
Rejb. Hist. MSS. Comm. 402/a Veirlie ane wedder, ane 
creill full of peittis and ane sled full of stray. 2593 Extracts 
Munic. Ace. Nexocostle {1848) 32 Paide for stro, candle, 
drinke, and stringe, which Munde the semynaries armtt 
before be was executed, gd, 1637 Milton Lycuias 224 Their 
lean and flashy songs Grate on their scrannel Pipes of 
wretched straw, 26^7 Lajhost Diary (Maitl. Club) too 
None should be obleidged to bring any oatts to the English 
troupe horses any longer, but only stra^ hireafier, 2688 
Holsic Armoury ir, 273/2 Blend Fodder, is Hay and Straw 
mixed, c 1730 Burt Lett. N, Scot, (17541 II. xxiiu 233 He 
dy’d at Hame, lik an auld Dug, on a Puckle o' Strae. 2765 
Museum Rust. IV. 222 The straw of rye is much more 
valuable, both for thatching, bedding and fodder than the 
straw of wbeaL 2797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian x, Paolo 
soon after turned into his bed of straw. 283* Veg. Subst, 
Pood y)/a;j43 Ihe straw of summer wheat is more agreeable 
to cattle than that produced from winter sowing. 2848 
Thackeray Van. Pairxlx, She bad the street laid knee-deep 
with straw; and the knocker pul by, 2868 Re/. U. S. Com- 
missioner Agric. (1869) 4x7 II tic. wh«t] stooled out much 
more than either, and was uniform in ripeness and length of 
straw. 287s W. Paterson Notes Miiit. Sttrv. (cd. 3) 80 
Load of straw =? 36 trusses each of 36 lbs. 

b. Jig. with reference to the small value of straw 
in comparison with the grain, or to its ready in- 
flammability. 

c 2386 Chaucer Mast of Law's T. 603 hie list nat of the 
chaf or of the stree Maken so long a tale as of the corn. 
c 2400 Rom. Rose 6354 , 1 ..go ihurgb alle regiouns, Seking 
alle religiouns. But to what ordre that I am sworn, I lake 
the strawe, and lete the corn. 2620 Shaks. Temp. iv. 52 
Strongest oathes, are straw To th* fire xth* blood. 

•fc. Thatch, thatched houses. Obs. 

2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 27 A small Village of 
Straw unworthy the notice. 

2 . Phrases, a. To make bricks ivUhont straw : 
said with allusion to Exodus v. 

The current form and application of the saying are hardlj' 
justified by the narrative. The Lraelites were not required 
to make bricks without straw (which was an indispensable 
binding material for sun-dried bricks), but to gathex" the 
straw for themselves instead of having it famished to 
The phrase, however, now commonly means * (to be required) 
to produce results without the means usually considered 
nece-^ry*. Cf. the accurate use In quoL x66r. 

2658 in Vemey Mem. (1907) 1 1. 79 1 * ls an bard task to irnike 
bricks without straw. i66x Dk. Ormonde in h^. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, jo If they will not 
passe.. and yet will have us keepe zxmy^, is it not 

a tale of bricks, without allowing the ^ 

Srrfucx /*»rr in Litmry I vL .7. It .s “ 

to hove 10 make brick, wilhout 'ff 

Bctkam.Eowakds Oisnrmti i. 1 . s to make 

king apoiled. But me “otavl 

bricks without straw. No appeal snan luuui. 

simw. in childb^ lytog-in. So 

e/ i/raw, recovered after ctulabcorm^. 

if the ohnue is taken to refer to the pract.ce ot 

R djadCT noise) before a hou-e where 
hlmls a Kofinement. It is doabtful whether this was the 
InighrS mSaiag, thoogh the pract.ce was common ^ 

4b 



STRAW. 

ai 66 t Fuller Worthies, Lines. (1662) 149 Our English 

? Iain Provcrlj, De Piier/>eris. they arc in the Straw ; shows 
‘cather-Beds to be of tio ancient use amongst the Common 
sort of our Nation. 1705 [E. Ward] HuHibras Rediv. iv. 
jB We sipp’d our Fuddle, As Women in the Slraw^ do 
Caudle. 1^2 Grimsion Papers (AIS.l, I hope your neigh- 
bour, Mrs. G., is safe out of the straw, and the child well. 
1785 Burcovne Heiress Vou lake care to send [xc. cards] 
to all the lying-in ladio? Prompt. At their doors, Madam, 
before the first load of straw, .. (Reading his 
memorandum as he goes out)- Ladies in the straw— 
Ministers, never a better list fete.]. 182* DeQuincey 
Confess. (1823) 120 In the phrase of ladies in the straw, *as 
well as can be expected*. 1832 Marrvat H. Forster xy^ 
They found the lady in the straw. 

c. In the slraiuz (of com) not yet threshed. 

T701 C. WoLLEY yrnl. New York (1B60) 59, 1 paid for two 
load of Oats in the straw 18 .shillings, fjoz Acts Anne S\.sX. 
IL c 10 § All Carts with, .Corn in the Straw, 

d. To ntn to straw : see Run v. 69 c. 

1659 Gauden Slight Healers (i66o^ 89 Physitians that arc 
not by much study. .run out to Atheism (as some com in 
lusty ground doth to straw and halm), a 1722 Lisle Hush. 
(*757) ^3 Vou will find, that in such a case the corn will run 
out to a straw. 1765 (^ce Run r. 690]. 1857 Livingstone 
Trav. xii. 2x5 It.. would make corn run entirely to straw. 

e. Man of straw : a person or thing compared to 
a straw image; a counterfeit, sham, ‘dummy’; 
similarly, a face of straw, etc. ; (f) an imaginary 
adversary, or an invented adverse argument, ad- 
duced in order to be triumphantly confuted ; (r) a 
person of no substance, esp, one who undertakes a 
pecuniary responsibility without having the means 
of discharging it; {d) a fictitious or irresponsible 
person fraudulently put forward as a surety or as a 
party in an action. 

1599 Return fr. Pamass. i. i. 231 [Ke] braggs..of his 
Hberalitie to sebolisrs.. : but indeed he is a meere man of 
strawe, a great lumpe of drousie earth. 16x5 Daniel 
Hymen's Tri. it. i. Wfcs. (1623) 283 Idolatrixe not so that 
Sexe, but hold A man of strawe more then a wife of gold 
[=5 Fr.provcrb: ‘Un hommedepaille vaut unc femme d*or 'J. 
i6i4 Gataker Transubst. 92 To skirmish with a man of 
straw of bus owne making. 1652 R. Saunuers Balm to heal 
Relig, WoundsBz He..strikcsatrandomeatamanof5traw. 
1675 Wycherley Wife iv. xii. 67,1 will not be your 

drudge by day, to squire your wife about, and be your man 
of straw, or scare crow only to Pyes and Jajs ; that would 
be nibllng at your forbidden fruit. 1677 2na Packet Adv. 
to Men 0/ Shaftesbury 52, I rather suppose the Some that 
say so never were men of God's making, but mere men of 
straw set up by Master Bencher, for a Tryal of his own Skill 
in Confutation, ni734 North Exam. 111. vli. (1740) 508 
The Verity of all such Suppositions denied, off drops the 
Vixor, and a Face of Straw appears. 1763-74 Tucker Lt* 
Nat. (1^834) 1. 253 What is this but placing the essence of 
virtue in her outside, making her a man of straw, an empty 
covering containing nothing within? 1823 ‘Jon Beb* Diet. 
Turf 167 ‘ Man of straw ’, a bill-acceptor, without propertj* 
— *no assets *, 1837 Dickens PUkw. kxI, If the defendant 
be a man of straw, who is to pay the costs, Sir? 1840 De 

8 uiNCEV.y///^ Wks, 1859 XL 218 It is always Socrates aud 
rito, or Socrates and Pbxdrus, , . in fact, Socrates and some 
man of straw or good-humoured nlne-pIn set up to be bowled 
down as a rnaltcrof course. 1876 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library IL il 6j But no man can dispense with the aid of 
a living antagonist, free from all suspicion of being a man of 
straw. 1885 Law Times' LIIL484/S The real plaintiff 
mayassign his interest to a man of straw, and in suchacase 
the court will require security to be given. 

■\i. A pad in tkt straw : see Pad sb^ 3. Obs. 
fg. Mil. For straw, (sec quots.) Obs.—^ 

[A rendering of Fr. a la pailie, from the phrase alien a la 
paille, * to go in search of straw for the horses hence ‘ to be 
allow^ a short interval of rest from carrj’ing arms *.l 
X702 Mint. /yici. (1704I S.V., For Straw, Is a word of com- 
mand to dismiss the Soldiers when they have grounded their 
Arms, so that they be ready to return to them upon the first 
firing of a Musket, or beat of Drum. [Hence 1706 PiiiLLxrs 
(ed. Kersey) ; and many later Diets.] 

i*li. To condemn to straw ; to declare worthy of 
a madhouse. Obs. 

*779 Johnson^^. P., Dryden fi863) 163 Virgil would have 
been loo hasty if he had condemned him [Statius] to straw 
for one sounding line. 

3 . Extended to denote the stalks of certain other 
plants, chiefiy pease and buckwheat. 

•f*3*S Gloss. lY.tfe Bibbesw.ln Wright Yoe. 156 Pemet 
dount de pessas [gloss] pese stree. 1579 E. K- Gloss, to 
Spenser s Hhepiu Cal. 256 Velchie, of Pease strawe. 1687 
A. Lovell ir. Thevenot's Trav. it. 126 These Bottles are 
covered with the Straw of Canes. 1760 R. Brown Compl. 
Farmer 11. 83 *l‘he straw [of buckwheat] is good fodder for 
cattle. X79S Vancouver Agric. Essex 178 To discontinue 
the practice of burning the straw of cole.seed, mustard, 
coriander, carraway. x^s R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 
628 The haulm or straw of the potatoe. 1802 Gardeners' 
Chron. 27 Aug. 237/2 Messrs. Clarter should have preferred 
it if the «traw fof a pea] had not been so long, 
b, U.S. Pine needles. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 321 The leave*, orstraw,as its 
foliage [i.e. that of the yellow pine] is called here. .1860 
WiimiAK Amer. Feuillage 36 Tlic ground in all directions 
is cover'd with pine straw. 

c. In plant-names, as camel's straw, sea straw. 
15x6 Gt. Herbal ccclxxxvi. (1529) X iljb, Squlnante Is an 
herbe that is called camelles strawe, bycau'C camclles do 
<ate it. CX7XX ^^\x2.KGazophyl. x, 91 Sussex Sea-straw, 
4 L The straw of wheat or other cereal plants 
plaited or woven to form a material for hats and 
bonnets; a kind or variety of this material, or an 
imitation of it (made, e.^., from paper). 

X730 Mrs. £liz. Thomas Metam. Town (1731) 20 Straw, 
lin d with Green, their May-day Hats. 1783 O'Keeffe 
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Birth-day 17 With her stockings green, and her hat of straw. 
1859 Ladies' Cabinet Nov. 278/1 Plain Dunstable straws 
continue to be worn. 1895 Daily News 20 Mar. 7/1 Paper 
straws are among the new things... Hals and bonnets made 
of these straws arc inexpensive. 1902 Daily Chron. x Feb. 
8/3 'l*he newest straw resembles the petals of a flower, and 
is called chrysanthemum straw ; also there is more lace straw 
going to be worn than last year. 

II. A single stem of a cereal, etc, 

6. A stem of any cereal plant, esp. when dry and 
separated from the grain ; also, a piece of such a 
stem. 

c X200 Vices «V Virtues 135 Nc lat hie [Honestas] nawht 3e 
faande plel^ende mid stikke, ne mid strawe. a X225 A/icr, 
R. 296 pe ewene seide ful sotS h^t mid one strea brouhte o 
brune alie hire buses, pet muchet kume5 of lutel c 1374 
Chaucer Trovlusw. 1745 In titering, and pursuite, and de* 
Kayes, The folk dcvync at waggxnge of a stree. 1426 Lvdc. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 1837 Lych homysof a lytcll snayl, Wjxh. , 
for a lytcl strawh wyl shrynke. c XAgo Hk. Cur/asye 94 in 
Batees Bk., Clcn*c not tht tcthe..With knyfe nc sire, siyk 
ne wande. 1601 Shaks^ ful. C. i.jti. 208 Those that with 
haAte will make a mightte fire. Begin it with weake Strawes. 
1675 Owen Indwelling Sin xvii. (1732) 233 No more Im- 
pression.. than Blows with a Straw would give to an Ada. 
mant. 2732 Pope Ess. Man ii. 276 Behold the child, by 
Nature's kindly law, Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Set. <4 Art IL 817 'l*he 
communication may be maintained by any slight lube, as a 
straw, or a recd. 2897 E. Howlett In iV. Andrews* Legal 
Lore 92 In some manors the surrender [uf ]ands] is effected 
by the delivery of a rod, in others of a straw. 

transf. 2587 T. Nfavton Herbal for Bible xxvii. 150 
Another kinde of Reede..hath a long, round and bollowe 
stalke or strawe, full of knottie iolnts. 

+ b. Collective plural ^ \ . Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf, 1. 143 In stede of mete gras and stres,. . 
He syh. ^*2440 rallad. on Hush. III. 362 With rysshes or 
with stren me moAt hem bynde (L. tunciuucoaut utmo aut 
uttntne slrlngimus]. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androls 299 Rcasing 
the devili.. With. .Palme croccs, and knottis of strease. 

c. Poet. = Oat jA 5. rare. (Cf. quoi. 1637 **) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L, V. ii. 9x3 When Shepheards pipe on 

Oaten stravves. 1697 Drvdf.n Virg. Past. iii. 37 Dunce at 
the best ; In Streets but scarce allow’d To tickle, on thy 
Straw, the stupid Crowd. 

d. A Straw in the shoe is said to have been the 
sign by which lo.ifcrs about the courts of law 
advertised their readiness to perjure themselves for 
money. Cf. slraw-sltoe in 14. 

*743 Fieldino fon. Witdx.u, An eminent gentleman,., 
who was famous for so friendly a di<position, that lie was 
bail for above a hundred persons in one year. He had like- 
wise the remarkable humour of walking in Wcsiminstcr-hall 
with a straw in his shoe. 

e. Dot. 

1776 J. Lee Introd, Bet. Exptan. Terms 37B Culmu.s, a 
Straw, properly the Trunk of Grasses. 1796 Witherikc 
Brit, Plants IL 80 Straws round, and somewhat flattened. 
xBzt Sir J. E. Smith Grant. Dot. 6 Culmus, a Culm or 
Straw, the peculiar Mem of Grasses, is leafy, cylindrical [etc ]. 
1839 Lxnpley Introd, BoLi. ii. 84 From the cattlis, Linnsus, 
following the older botanists, distinguished ibc culmus or 
straw, which is the stem of Grasses. 

f. Mining, (See quot.) 

i860 Engl, ff For, Mining Gloss., Staffs. Terms Zo Straw, 
a fine straw filled with powder and used as a fuse. x886j. 
Barrowman Sc. Mining i erms 65 Straw, or strae, a fuse 
composed of a straw filled with gunpowder, 

g. (See quot. 1885.) 

1872 *A Merion* Odd Echoes Oaf. 2i Come let the 
mackerel soused be brought, ..The ader-cup and straws. 
1883 ScHEix DE Vereio Encycl. Amer, I. 201/x Wiib the 
various drinks invented by Americans came into use the 
straws — slender lubes of wheat, or even of glass— through 
which beverages are sucked up, or, as it is called, imbibed. 
6- A small particle of straw or chaff, a ‘ mote \ 
C950 Lindisf. Cosh. Matt, Introd. 27 Lytles strees vel 
micles beames. Ibid. Matt. vii. 3 Bust ftonne xesiisiu stre 
tv/ mot in ego brotires J'incs. 0x050 Voc. in wr,-\Vulcker 
405/33 strewu, crian. c’X4oo Rule St. BenetW, 

5 fn hi broHrehe hu ses a stra. And nobt a b.ilke in hin 
a^cn. ^2407 Lydc. Reas, /r Sent, 60B4 Awmbcr,,ryght 
m5*ghtyin werkyng..Fortodrawcto him strawys. 1523-34 
Fitzherd. Hush. § 27 Take good hede, that the shcrers of 
all mancr of whyte come cast not vppctbeyrhandcshastely, 
for thanne all the..strawes..flieth ouer bis heed. 2639 Du 
Verger tr, Camus' Admir, Events 99 Amber will draw unto 
it any manner of Ftrawes except of the hcarb Barill. xycoir. 
Leanardus' Mirr. Stones xoS Being healed with rubbing, 
gagates attracts straws and chaff. 

7# Often used as a type of what is of trifilng value 
or importance, as in not to care a straw {two, 
three straws'], and similar phrases. 

esz^ St. Michael 151 in .V. Eng, Leg. 304 Nis nouhe no 
man aliue bat hire couhe habbe i-wust so wel, Nc so hire 
i-fed and hire child hat ne costnede nou^t a slrav^. a 1300 
Havelok 315 He let hi< othal ouer-ga, perof nc yaf he noulh 
a Ftra. CX369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunehe - jxB oocrates..ne 
counted nat tbre Ftrecs Of noght that fortune koude doo.. 
^1400 Ywaine ff Gnsv. 2655 By his sar set he noght a stra. 
c X4xa Hocclt.ve De Reg. Prine. 2670 Swjche vsage is Not 
worh a strawe. £1430 Pilgr. Lrf Manhode xv, IHi. (1869) 
201 Deth, j drede hee nouhtastmw. 15x3 Douglas dEneis 
XII. aiv. 22 Ihou feTsfo,'i*hy fervent words compt I nocht a 
stro. XS93 Shaks, Lucr. 1022, 1 force not argument a straw. 
Since that my case is past the helpe of law. z 6 gz R. 
L'Estrance Fables xxix. 29 *'X’is not a Straw matter whether 
the Main (^use be Right or Wrong. 1780 Mirror No. 103 
An explanation, besides exposing me to their resentment 
(but that I did not value a strawi, would have [etc.]. 2861 
Hughes Tom Drown at Oxf. iii, Drj’sdale, who didn't care 
three straws about knowing Su Cloud. 2837 Spectator i 
Oct. 1304 The British Government.. does not care one straw 
what religion its subjects profess. 


STEAW. 

+ b. A straw /o> an expression of contempt. 

f 13^4 CiiAOCEn Troylus v. 362 A strawe for alle swevenes 
signiiiaunce ! ^24x2 Hocclkve De Reg. Prine, 622 But 
straw vnto hir recd * wolde I [etc.]- CX460 Play Sacratn. 
205 Yea yea master a strawe for tails that manot sale. 25x3 
Douglas YEneis i. ProK 33 Stra for thy.s ignorant blabring 
xmperfyte Bestde ihi polyie icrmU redemyte. a 2529 Skel- 
ton Bouge of Court 341 Naye, strawe for tales, thou shalle 
not rule v& 2549 Chaloner Erasm. Praise Fott^ k\ b, In 
whiciie poinct, a strawe for alt these catikerd philosophers, 
and sages, who sale [etc]. 2562 J. H eywood Prov, ^ tptgr, 
(1867)1x9 Back (quoth the woodcocke) : Straw for the (quoth 
the dawe), 2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) Andna iv. 

ii, A straw for such as would haue vs two at debate. 

+ c. Used as an exclamation, — rubbish 1 non- 
sense ! Obs. 

C X4X2 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine, 1874 Ye straw! let be! 
Ibid, 5x92 Straw! be he neuer so barrageous, If he & she 
shuldwcllenin on bou^e, Goodeishesuffie. r 1520 Skelton 
Magnyf, 564 Tu.she, a str.iwc ! ^2529 — E, Puntmyng 535 
A strawe, sayde Bele, stande vtler, For we liaue egges and 
butter. — Manerly Margery 5 I'ully valy, strawe, let be, 
1 say I 

d. A trifle; a frivolous ground of quarrel, a 
trifling difficulty. 

*692 IJ. Wilson] Vindic. Carol, x. 17 Hcrealso he quarrels 
at Straws. 1782 Miss Burncy Cecilia vi. vii, My passions 
will not, just now, be irritated by straws. xSiS Carlyle 
Mise., Burns (i84-.>) 1. 367 Mighty events turn on a straw. 
1858 TrolloI'E Dr. Thorne xxxiii, When he spoke of the 
difficulties in Iiis way, she twitted him by being overcome by 
straws. 

8 . In certain proverbs, and allusive senses derived 
from them. (Sec quots.) 

a- 1748 Richardson Clarissa VII. 12 A drowning man will 
catch at a straw, the Proverb well sa5's. 2833 Scott Quentin 
D. XXXV, Love, like despair, catclies at straws. 1B53 Mbs. 
Gasklll Ruth XXX, 'I'hat hope was the one straw tliat Mr. 
Bradshaw clung to. 2908 R. Bagot A. Cutkbert xxv. 331 
He bad been compelled, however, losupprcss both hisshame 
and hts pride, and gra'-p at the straw held uut to him. 

b. 2848 Dickens DombeyW, As the Ia>t straw breaks the laden 
camel's back, this piece of underground information crusli^ 
the sinking spirits of Mr, Doinbey. 2874 S. Walpole Life 
Perceval II. vii. 260 The difference about the grant to the 
Prince w.is of course only the last straw. The load on Lord 
Wellesley had been long intolerable. xZ^y AUbuit's Syst. 
Med. II. £65 In ordinary cases of the di-casc there is often 
some minor exciting cause which acts as a ‘last straw'. 
Ibid, VII. 693 Sunstroke may act as the ‘last straw*. 

C. 2B35 Lytton Rienti it. iii/i he Provenjal, who well knew 
bow to construe the wind by the direction of straws. 
Fraser's Mag. XXXIII. 231 This straw shtws the peculiar 
superstitiousness of Johnson's mind. 1851 Bkisted Five 
) rs. Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 365 One of the smallest possibje 
straws m.*iy be taken as an indication of the direction in 
wJiich the aura popularis now set, *861 Keaue Cloister^ 
//. Ivi, And such straws of speech show bow blows the w ind. 
x^\$ Daily News zZ Dec. 4 Occasional tavern brawls between 
German and Bulgarian officers are no doubt only straws, but 
(he lesson t)>ey point Is reinforced by (etc.). 

9 . lii various phrases. 

•f a. To turn every straw, leave no straw utt~ 
turned', to search everywhere for something lost 
a 2225 Ancr, R. 334 He seebeS bine anonribt, & to-went 
cuericb strea uort be beo ifunden. 2575 Gammer GurtoiCs 
A eetile 1. iv. 2 2 So see in all the heap» of dust thou leave no 
straw vnturiied. 

t b. To lay a straw : to stop, desist. There a 
strawi here I will stop. Obs. 

0x480 Henryson Orph.fn' Euryd,-2\i Offsik musik lowryte 
I do bot dote, Tharfor at this mater a stra I lay. c 2550 [G. 
Walkek] Manif, Detect. Diceplay Bij, Well, as to that, 
there lay a strawe tyll anone, that the matter lede vs to 
speake more of it. 2568 V. Skinner tr. Gonsalvius' Sp. 
fnquis, 63 There they were enforced to lay a straw, 2580 
G. Harvey Three Proper Lelt.\\\.e,i)')I ow may communicate 
os much. .as you list, ..with the two Gentlemen : but there 
a straw, and you loue me: not with anj' one else, friend or 
foe, <22600 Dcloney Gentle Craft ll HL Wks. (2912) 157 
Nay .soft, there lay a straw for fearc of stumbling (quoth 
Robin). 260X HoLtJ^KO Pliny ix. xxxvi. 1. 2^8 If 1 should 
lay a straw here, and proceed no further in this discourse of 
Purples. 

c. To break a straw [ *= Fr, rompre la faille\ ; 
to quarrel. (Jbs. 

254* UoALL tr. Erasm. Apoph, 61 b, I prophccie..tbat 
Plato and Diony>ius wil ere many dayes to an ende breake 
a strawe betwene theim. 

d. To draw, gather, pick straws : (of the eyes) 
to be sleepy. 

2692 Mbs. D’Anvers Academia 36 Their Eyes, by this 
lime all drew Straws. 2694 Motteox etc. Gentl. Jrnl. Apr. 
84 It growing llicn towards eleven a clock, the City L.adies 
Eyes began to draw Straws. 2731-8 Swift Pol. Conversat, 

iii. Wks. 1738 VI. 344 Miss. Indeed, my Eyes draw Straws 
(she's almost adeep). 2796 J. Wolcot (P. Pindor) Orson if 
Ellen V. 125 ITieir eyelids did not once pick straws. 2825 
J. Wilson Nodes Ambr. Wks. 1855 i. 29 But would you 
bcl.eve it, my beloved Shepherd, my eyes are gathering 
straws 1892 lllustr. .Sporting^ Dram, News 5 Nov, 270/2 
That period — probably twooclock aum. — when the eyes of 
chaperons begin to draw straws '. 

10 . Applied to various things shaped like a straw. 

• 'ha. pi. — jack-straws, Jack-steaw 2. Obs. 

2765 H. Walpole Let. to Ctess Suffolk^ July, They (I 

mean my bones) lie in a heap over one another like the bits 
of ivory at the game of .straws. 

b. Austral. A \valking-.stick insect, a phasmid. 
1827 HELLYERin Bisehof^s Van Diemen's Land[iZii)tyj, 

t caught one of those curious insects (he native straw; it is, 

1 apprehend, a nondescript. 

c. A long slender needle, 

1862 Morrall Hist, Needle-making 39 The Straws arc 
suited for millinery and light work, ana they arc often madp 
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double length, for sewing fents in Manchester. xSSe Cxttc- 
FKiLO &^Sawaro Diet, Needlcittork 464 Straws, .are needles 
of a particular description, used in hat and bonnet making. 

d. A slender kind of clay pipe. 

188a IVcrc, Exhib, Caial, 111. 28 Tobacco pipes. io*inch 
Straws. 

e. Cheese straw : a thin stick of pastr}% contain- 
ing cheese. 

1877 CasutTs Diet. Cookery 119, 1892 T. F. Gaerett 
Encyet, Cookery I. 350. 

in. u. A straw hat. 

1863 Baiiyt Mag:, Jan. 357 , f hung my saturated * straw » 
upon a bush. X9oa Hichens Londoners 159 IVe only 
broucht a straw. 

IV, In Combination. 

12. atirib. (passing into with sense ‘made 

of straw See also Stiuw uat. 

1442 JFirV/ o^E. Coliiftg^/iam in F.nirholt Costume II. 387 
A blak stra cappe. 1599 Hakluvt Voy. 11. n. 83 l*herr 
houses are..layde all ouer with slrawe-pallets, whereupon 
they doc both sit in stead of stooles, and lie in their clothes 
with billets voder their heads. 1624 in A rchxologia^\y\ 1 1 , 
J48 A sirowbasket. 1679 hL Rusoejt Further Discav. Bees 
2 *l‘he^ keepiii|; of Bees rn Box.hives, I call by the name of 
Colonics, to dtstinguish them from those kept only in Straw- 
hives. 1699 Evelyn Kal, Hort., Nov. (ed. 9) 234 Cover 
also your most delicate Stone.fruit and Murah, skreening 
them with Straw.hurdles. X707 Curios. Husb. 4* Card, 
257 Cover the Earth with good Siraw-Mats. 38481‘hack- 
ERAY Van. Fair xxii, A straw bonnet with pink ribbons. 
1871 Macduff iT/lfw. PatmosvvL 87 Hovering around the 
straw-pallet of some Laiarus-beggar. 

13. Obvious combinations : a. Simple attrib., 
with the sense ‘ of or pertaining to straw or straws *, 
as in straw-end, -fircy -market, -mow, -pad, -rick, 
-stack ; designating a receptacle for straw, as 
straw-bam, -barton, -house, -loft, rack, 

ISS7 Tosskr soq Points Hush, xl, But serue them with 
baye, while thy straw stoouer last, they loue no more 
strawe, they had rather to fast, xegi Sylvester Is'ry 289 
When his fury glowcs, *Tis but as Straw-fire. 2657 Bil- 
LiNCSLY Brnchy>Martyrol. IL vii. 196 How like you 
your lodging and your fare? Willis said, Well, had 1 a straw- 
pad here. 1662 A. Cooper Straiologia vt. 52 A timerous 
Footman, . In a Siraw-mough had hid himself for fear. 1677 
Miege Dic/,En^.'Fr,,ASmw^hous<tjjtai/tier,/e//euoict'o» 
iientta/ai/le. 1721 Mortimer /fur5.(ed. 5) 1. 1^3 What Com 
you stack must be bound up in Sheaves, that so t ne Earsof the 
Corn may be turned inward, and the Straw-ends out. a 1722 
Xjsle Husb. (2757) 323 Nor did he think it more dangerous 
than other grass, unless cattle came hungry to it out of the 
straw-barton, /bid. 225 They., were foddered in the straw- . 
house, a 1747 Holdsworth Eemorks on Virgil {27f.8) 323 | 
A street.. formerly called La Hue de Fourrage: where the 
straw-market was kept. 1822 Sir J. StNCLAtR Syst. Husb. 
Scot. L 25 T'faestraw.bam..should he so large as topileup 
the straw of two stacks when threshed. 1833 Loudon 
EneyeL Arehit, § 1242 Straw-racks are placed In the sheds. 
2837 Carlyle Eev, III. iv. iii, They lie in straw-lofts, 
in woody brakes. i856 W. J.Tucker E. Europe 287 Straw- 
stacks, and haystacks, and maizc'tacks. 2892 Hardy Test 
xxxH, To inquire how the advanced cows were getting on 
in the straw-baiton. Ibid, xlvii, The old men on the rising 
straw-rick. 

b. objective, as straw-carrier, -cutter, -cutting, 
etc. 

1656 CoLLOP Poesis Rediv. 64 Tb* straw-galherers of 
Egypt. X790 W H. Marshall C<7««//Vr II. 443 

Strasv-cutter, a cutter of straw, &c. into chaf. 1803 Trans. 
See. Arts XXHI. 52 He purchased a straw-chopper, chat 
the horses corn miglit be mixed with straw. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rez\ I. v. ix, After all tliat straw-buming, fire-pumping, 
and deluge of musketry. 1844 H. Stephens .Far/« I L 

M 6 Straw-cutters are of very various construction. Ibid., 
raw-cutting machines. x8^ S/ons' Diet Engin. I. 229 
The straw-simkerfin a threshing-machine] should pass the 
straw at the rate of 75 to 80 fL a-mlnute. 1884 J, Scott 
Barn hnplem. (2885) 145 The ‘Straw- Elevator,’ driven in 
connection with the threshing-machine. x8gx C. Roberts 
Adrift Atner. 23 The straw carrier of the thrashing machine, 

C. instrumental and parasyntheti^as ' 

-crowned, -roofed, -stuffed, -thatched ppl. adjs. 

X577 Harrison England iii. 2. 96 A in Holinshed, In some 
places it [inalt] is dryed with woode alone, or strawe alone 
..but of all the strawe dry’cd is the most excellent. 1598 
Bp. Hall 5 ‘<x/. IV. ii. 14 So ride*? he mounted on the market- 
day Vpon a straw-stu’fi pannell, all the way. 1623 (Stand- ! 
xsh] New Direct. Planting 21 Cottages and such like 
Straw-thatched houses, 1667 Miltos H. L. i. 773 Ibir [s(. 
the bees’] Straw-built CiUadel. 1738 P. Whitehead /fan. 
sters 4 *Midst the mad Mansions of Moor-fields, I’d be A 
straw-crown’d hlonarch, in mock majesty. 1746 J. Warton 
Ode to Fancy 30 Where never human art appear'd. Nor 
<v*n one straiv-rooft cott was rear'd. 1750 Gray Elegy iB , 
TTie swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed. 1820 j 
Keats Cap 4* Belts xxix, Many as bees about a straw- j 
capp'd hive. 1824 Campbell Tkeodric 501 Till reaching ; 
home, terrific omen ! there The straw-laid street preluded 
his dispair. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xHi, Had he been in- 
specting a wooden statue or a straw-embowelled Guy 
Fawkes. 1899 Howells Ragged Lady 286 The tubes of 
straw-barreled Virginia cigars. 

14; Special comli. : straw bail (see quots.} ; 

*i* straw-bait = straw-worm ; straw-bed, (c) a bed 
or mattress filled with straw, a pnillasse ; (3) = 
straw-ride a ; straw bid, bidder U S. (see qoot.) ; 
atraw-board, coarse yellow millboard made from 
5traw pulp, used for making boxes, book-covers, 
■etc. ; straw bond C/.S. (see quot. and cf. straw 
kail) ; straw boots dial., wisps of straw tied round 
the feet and legs; hence as a nickname for the 
yth Dragoon Guards; straw braid = rfrcr«/-//G2V ; 

•J* straw-bum v. irans,, to fertilize (land) by burn- 


ing straw npon it; hence straw-buming vbl, 
sb. ; straw cat, the pampas cat {Cent. Viet. 189 1 ) ; 
•j* straw coat, a coat trimmed with straw ; straw 
cotton (see quot.); strae-dead a. Sc. [cf. ON. 
strddauSa'^, quite dead; straw-death, .SV. strae- 
[cf. Nonv. straadaude. Da, straad&d\, a natural 
death in one’s bed ; *1* straw deer, an alleged 
name for the hare; •{•straw-device, a worthless 
or harmless device ; straw-drain, a drain filled 
with straw (Webster 1828-3?); straw-driver, 
? one who practises horses on a straw-ride ; straw- 
dynamite (see quot.) ; straw embroidery (see 
quot. 18S2) ; straw-fiddle, a xylophone in which 
tlie wooden bars are supported on rolls of 
twisted straw; straw-fork, a pitchfork; straw- 
j knife, a knife used for culling and splitting straw ; 
i straw-laths, pL the laths on which straw is fastened 
I in thatching; straw-like a., resembling straw 
I light or worthless as straw; straw-man, {a) a 
figure of a man made of straw; (^) U.S. a ‘ man of 
straw * I Webster 191 1); straw-mote dial., a single 
i stalk of straw ; straw-necked <1., having straw-like 
j feathers on the neck ; designating an Australian ibis 
I (see quoL) ; straw-needle, a long thin needle used 
for sewing together straw braids {Cent. Viet.) ; d. 
10c; straw paper, paper made from straw bleached 
and pulped ; straw plait, plat, a plait or braid 
made of straw, used for making straw hats, etc. ; 
hence straw-plaiter ; straw-plaiting vbl. sb, and 
gentnd ; also concr., an article made of straw pUnit ; 
straw ride, {a) a track laid with straw on which 
horses are exercised in winter; (^) l/.S. *a plea- 
sure-ride in the country, taken in a long wagon or 
sleigh filled with straw, upon which the party sit ' 
{Cent. Victl) ; straw ring, a ring of plaited straw 
used to support a round-bottomed vessel in an up- 
right position ; straw rope, a rope made of 
twisted straw, used e.g. to secure thatching; also 
attrib. ; •{' straw-shoe, a name given to a hanger- 
on of the law-courts (to be known from his having 
a straw sticking out of his shoe) who was prepared 
to swear to anything wanted ; straw-splitter, one 
who makes over-nice distinctions, a quibbler; simi- 
larly straw-splitting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (see 
Split z^. 5 b and cf. Hair-splitteb. -splittino); 
straw-stem, a wine-glass stem pulled out of the 
substance of the bowl ; hence, a wine-glass having 
such a stem (CVrt/. Viet.); straw vote Cl.S., an 
unofficial vote taken in order to indicate the rela- 
tive strength of opposing candidates or issues; 
straw wine, a luscious wine made from gropes 
dried or partly dried in the sun on straw ; straw 
wisp, a small bundle or twist of straw ; z\%o fg.; 
hence straw-wisped a., enwreathed with a straw 
wisp ; t straw woad, some variety of woad ; 
straw-work, work done in plaited straw ; straw- 
worm, the caddis-worm ; straw-yellow sb. and 
a. = Straw-colour, -coloured. Also Straw yard, 

1853 N. ^ Q. Ser. i, VII. 86/r “Straw bail is, I believe, a 
term atiil used by attorneys to distinguish insu/ficient bail 
from ‘justifiable ‘or sufficient bail. 2859 Bartlett Diet, 
Atner, (ed. 2) 455 Straw tail, worthless Iwl ; bail given by 
‘men of straw*,!, e. persons who pretend to the poNsessioD 
of property, but have none, 1632 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 
XV. Notes 520 So Cod-bates, aod “Straw-bales which ly 
vnder water [tuml into May-flics. 2385 Hicjns Junius* 
Nomenel. 247/1 Culcita stratnentilia,..si ‘straw bed, or 
^d of straw, 1671 Woodhkad St. Teresa n. 263 The 
Straw.bed, the ordinary Bed of the DIscalced. i8s5 * Stone- 
henge’ Bnt, sports M. L ix. 353/1 Some (coUsJ being at 
once ph>'sicked, and exercised afterwards upon straw-beds, 
&c: 18S9 Farmer Atnericanistus, *Straw bid, a w’ortbless 
bid ; one not intended to be taken up. 2873 Knight Diet. 
Meek.. “Siraw.board. i88x Greener (7t^« 409 In the said 
slots were placed sheets of straw-board of uniform texture 
and thickness. 1889 Century Diet. s.v. Bond, *Straxt> bend. 
a bond upon which either fletitious names or the names of 
persons unable to pay the sum guaranteed are written as 
n.ames of sureties. X71S Ir. C'tess D'Anois* iVks. 493 Ad- 
miral Sharp-Cap dispatebt awTiy John Praitle-Box, Courier 
in Ordinary of the Closet, with his ‘Straw-Bools [betle de 
patlle] to inform the King, 1832 D. Vedoer Orcadian 
Sk. Poems etc, {2878) 298 His legs were completely en- 
veloped in twisted straw, generally known by the name of 
* strae boo« ’. 1879 All the Year Round 5 .^pr. 370/1 The 
Seventh [Dragoon Guards] has been known indiflferently as 
the Black Horse,. .and a.s the Virpn Mary's (!uard; but 
its more popular pseudonym is the Straw Bools. 2875 
Knight D/r/. Meek, z^zy/s 'Ike Leghorn, or Italian ‘straw- 
braid. 1882 Caulfkild & Sawakd Diet. Needlework 463/2 
Straw Braids are tnade in very long lenstbs, and are sewn 
together by means of long thin Needles, called Straws. 
1799 A. Young Agrie. Lincoln, atrj He ‘straw-burnt a piece 
in the middle of a field preparing for turnip*. IHd. =65 
This •straw-burning busbanary I found again at Belesby. 
2783 European Meg. ilfar. ipo*'’! PiiiiWassies, or *stra.W‘COzts, 
are very much in u.*e. x8^ CAULrEii.D & Sawaed Diet, 

Needlework 464 ^ Straw Cotton, hs a wiry kind of thread, 
starched and sliff, ..exclusively made for use in the m^u- 
facture of straw goods. zBao Glcrfergus xviiu H- stS Cm 
ye dinna haste ye, doaktcr...xC may be *strae dead afore ye 
come on till 't. 1785 Burks Dr. Hornbook xxv, wbarc I 
kill'd ane, a fair *strae-death. By loss o’ blood, or^nt o 
breath. 2865 Kingsley Herew. ir. Dead is he, a bed-death. 


. .A straw-death, a cow’s-death. xB68 G. Macdonald R. 
Falconer I. xxiii. 305 She's gane, an* no by a fair strae- 
detth (death on one's own straw) either. <2x325 Names cf 
Hare in ReL Ant. 1, 133 ITie *strauder, the lekere. 1599 
B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. hl it. ti6ox) Fib, A.s if 1 knew 
not how to cniertainc These “Straw-deu ses. zZsZ Sporting 
Mag. XXII. 183 Mr. Darvill.. commenced life as a “straw- 
dri>er in a country racing stable. xBSg (^undill Diet, Ex- 
plosives 61 *Sti aw Dynamite is a mixture of nitre-glycerine 
with nitro-ccllulose made from straw. 2862 Catat. tutemat, 
Exktb., Brit, 11. No. 4432 'Straw embroidery. 1882 (^aul- 
PziLD & Saward phi, Needlework 464 Straw Embroidery 
. .consists in tacking upon black Bru•^^eIs silk net or yellow 
coloured net, leaves, flowers, com, butterflies, &c. that are 
stamped out of straw, and connecting these with thick lines 
made of yellow filoselle. zZ&j T\uda\.i. Sound xv. 137 In- 
stead of using the cord, the bars may rest at their nodes on 
cj'linders of twisted straw; hence the name ‘straw-fiddle 
sometimes applied to this instrument. 2573-80 'iusscc 
Husb. (1878) 35 Flaile, “sirawforke and rake. 2858 Slight 
& Burn Fartn Itnplem. 479 The straw-fork, has rather 
longer prongs. i8^ Caial. Intemat. Exhib., Brit. II. 
No. 6527 ChafiT machine knives, and “straw knives. 1391 
Mem. Ri/on (Surtees) III. 107 El in cc •siralate> {printed 
stralanesjemp. prodomo interiura Joh. Knygth, 26</. 2433-4 
in Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surfed) 54 In m.ccc 
strelattes emptis pro grangia decimali ibidem reparanda, 
6^ 6d. 1483 NcUinghatn Rec. III. 231, vij. benches of 
stree lattes. 2742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 78 He loudly pleads 
The ♦.straw-like trifles, on life’s common stream. 1848 
OoVLD Birds Australia VI. PI 45 Theshafts of the feathers 
are produced into long lanceolate straw-like and straw- 
coloured processes. 1394 T. B. La Ptiniaud. Fr. Acad. n. 
567 A scarre-crowe to make them afraide, as wee vse to 
deale with little children and with birdes by puppets and 
*strawe-mcn. 1890 Fkazer Golden Bough. II. 247 Some- 
times a straw man was burned in the * but*. 2747 'Straw- 
Motes [sec Mote sbl 4J. 2874 Hardy Far Jr. Mad. 

Crowd Xxx, Then Gabe brought her some of the new cider, 
and she must needs go drinking it through a straw-mote. 
2848 Gould Birds Australia VI. PL 45 Geronticus [or 
Carpkibis\ spinicolUs. •Slraw'.necked Ibis. 1854 Househ. 
IVords IX- 66/2 A secret mode of making “straw-paper. 
2862 .Miss Yokce C'tess Katex, Forgetting everything in the 
interest of her drawing on a large sheet of straw paper. 
*Boo Reperi. Arts etc. (iSoi) XV. 19 A new and improved 
Manufacture of *Straw«Plat, made of split Straw. 2842 
S. C. Hall Ireland II. 264 The manufacture of straw-plait 
is to be found in every house. 1B46 Mrs. Gore Eng. 
C^ar.(2852)6a The hereditary race of “straw-plaiters. 2834 
McCulloch Diet, Comm. (2844) s.v. Hats, Ihc wives and 
daughters of the farmers used to plait straw for making 
iheir own bonnets before ‘straw-plaiting became e.*tablished 
as a manufacture. 2849 Lvtton Caxicns 11. ii, He would 
stand an hour at a cottage door, admiring the little girls 
who were straw-platting. 2862 Caial. Inianat, Exhib., 
Brit. li. No. 4849 Straw plaitings, straw bats and bonnets, 
2856 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Sports ti. 1. x. 357/1 'Ite “straw- 
ride is generally made by u«>ing the long litter of the stable 
laid down round a large padduck. 2881 Du Chaillv Land 
Midu. Sun II. 434 A custom which temlnded me of the 
‘straw ride 'parties common in the rural dLlricls^of the 
United States. 1853 (?«/r>r^XXyi. 40S/1 Invitations to 
sailing parties, straw rides or picnics. 2642 French Dtsiilt. 

L (1651) 42 The lower gourd or recipient .set upon ‘straw- 
rings. 2763 ‘Theoph. Insulanus' Second Sights As he 
wa.s going out of hU bouse on a mornings he put on ‘straw- 
rope garters instead of those be formerly used. 28^7 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. HI. vil iit, Sec Pichegru’s soldiers, this 
hard winter, ..in their *sliaw-rope shoes and cloaks of bast- 
mat*. 2B44 H. Stephens /’iTTW II. II Assorted straw. , 

Lv put.. tliick above the turnips for thatch, and kept down 
by means of straw-ropes. 1826 Q. Rev, XXXIII. 344 We 
have all heard of a race of men, who used in forn»er days to 
ply about our own courts of law, and who, from their 
manner of making known their occupation, were recognized 
by the name of •Slraw-shoes. An advocate or lawyer, who 
wanted a convenient witness, knew by these signs where to 
meet with one,.. 'Uben come into court and swear it ?’ And 
Straw-shoe went into the court and swore iL 1844 Smvtk 
Cycle Celestial Obj. I. 384 note, A certain straight-laced 
•siraw-spliller objects to the terms rising and setting, as 
being highly improper when applied to fixed points. 2828 
Posey Hist, Eny, i. 26 The endless ‘slraw-spHllmgs of the 
schoolmen. IHd. 35 .\bounding,.in straw-spHliing dis- 
tinctions. i88x Morley Cebden xxxx. 11. 323 They were 
wasting lime in mere strawsplitting. 1834 G- N, Curtis 
Petiphar Papersn.{iZz6) 55 A dozen of the deliGalely-en- 
graved ‘straw-stems that stood upon the waiter. 2892 Cen- 
tury Diet., ‘Straw vote. 2906 Daily Lhron. 24 Oct. 4/5 
* Straw * votes, which have recently been taken in ihe^New 
York Stale campaign, indicate that Mr. Hearst will be 
badly* beaten. 2824 A. Henderson Hist. Anc. ff Med. 
IVines 272 The liquor. .receives the name of ‘straw wine 
(t7n de paille). 2833 Redding Mod. IVines %'ii. 208 Straw 
wines are made in Franconia. 2508 Dunbar Flyting 2x3 
‘Sira wispis hingis owL a 1678 in Evelyns Pomona 407 
Instead of the suaw-w'isp, a Basket may be fitted, which 
with a little straw within will keep the Fruit in better 
order, az’fiz [S. Halibuktos& Hepburn] //rw- Magojica 
Y, (ed. 2) 18 '1 he man is.. a plain unde^xgning nose o' w.ax, 
a cat’s paw, a ^t^aw wisp. 2861 Mrs. H. Wood E(ut Lynne 
I. iv. In spile of fits smock frock, his *stiaw-va'ped bat, and 
his false whiskers, .. she knew him for her bromcr, 

Sc. Rk. Customs in Haiyburtou’s l.edger (lEfi?) 33 - 

called Ilaf/d grene woad or .stra woad fhe tun I'xx II- aij^ 

Evelyn Theyhave curious straw worke 

among the nunns, even toadmiralion. 2798 Mont I ,.f* 

lunejag *ibe principal manufarture is 

IS confined to about six or eight mil« rou . _ 

2882 Caulfeilo & Saward Diet. Njealewerk 
boxes, and cardcases.. decorated with a 

Siraw-work, much roembling bv^mc 

AngUr xiL Th«= is Also “{''J* ff 

a *Slraw-worm. 1796 Kikwam ,, (iSiO 

•‘^Iraw vellow. iBit Bbewster Nat. Magtc »***’^* 

-8e Tbe finest varieties.. transmit a •.traw.yellow tint, 2i43 

Port£^ Sri =14 From ycUawish-brown to nch straw 

^b.'ln book-names of certain moths, with reference 
to their colour (see quots.). 
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• 1775 M. Harris En^l. Lepidopiera 45 Phalxna . .310 Straw, 
clouded. x8ig Samouells Entomol. Compend. 437 Botys 
cesphali% The Straw-barred. 183a Rennie Butter/I, ^ 
Moihi 49 The Straw Undcrwing. .appears about fune. 
Ibid, 1 16 The Straw Belle. Ibid, x88 The Dingy Straw 
{Defressaria ccstcsa). Ibid, 193 The Dingy Straw (A*r- 
curvaria Silacella), 2869 E. Newman litit. Moths 98 The 
Straw Belle {AspHates gilvarid). Ibid. 395 The Straw 
Under*wing {Cerigo Cythoroa). 

t Straw, sb.'-b Obs, Apparently some foreign 
denomination of weight. 

2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII^c, 14 5 2 [Freight from Denmark) 
Item for everie strawe of war of xvj C. waight xiiij s. 
Straw (sir^), a. Short for STitAW-COLOUBED, 
Penny Cycl, XXIII. 3/2 The annexed are the temper- 
ing beats, colours, and uses of steel of different decrees of 
hardness: — 430® Fah., very faint ycljow; for lancets. 450® 
pale straw; razors and surgeons' instruments. 286* M. 
Brown Catal. Postage Stamps (cd.s) 21 Letters in each 
corner of stamp. 3 d. pink, 4 d. vermilion, 9 d. straw. 

Straw (strp), z/.l Pa. t and pa. pple. strawed 
[rarely pa, ppic. etraw’n). Obt. exc. arch. Also 4 
Btrauwe. [App. repr. a dial, pronunciation (with 
rising diphthong) of OE. streawian var. o{ slreow^ 
tan Strew v,"] = Stkew v, 

1 . tram. To scatter, spread loosely ; to scatter 
(rushes, straw, flowers, etc.) on the ground or floor, 
or over the surface of something; to scatter or 
sprinkle (something in powder) over a surface. 

c 2300 Ormin 8x93 To strawwenn gode gresess i>a:r, patt 
stunnkenn swij>e swete. a 2300 Fioris ^ Bl, (Camb. MS ) 
436 Cupen he let fulle of fliires, To sirawcn in pe maidenes 
bures. c 2375 .S“c. Leg. Saints xlii. (Agatha) 254 pane bad 
he Schellis & brynnand cole straw in pe Iloure. CX385 
CiMUCER L.G. /K 207 (Fairf.), I bad hem str.awcn [v.rr. 
strawe, strowe(nl fioures on my bed. /X400 Des'r. Troy 
22x45 Hire blod all nboute aboue hit was sched, And 
strawet In be slrele, strenklit full bik. c 1430 Two Cookery* 
bks. t. 23 Take pouder Pepir, & Canelle, Sc. straw bcf-ori. 
^2440 Sir Eglam. 376 Bryght belmes he fonde strawed 
wyde. As men of armys had loste iher pryde. c 2449 PccocK 
Ttepr.^ n. xiv. 230 Now sche bsrith aischis out, now sche j 
strawith risebis in the halle. 2483 Caxton Golden Leg. j 
4x7/3 Thenne Julyan.,dyd doo Strawe Salte on the body. I 
2526 Tindale Matt. xxi. 8 Other cut dounc braunebes from I 
the trees, and strawed [so' 16x1; x88x Retnsed spread; Gr. ! 
co-rput'i'i/oi'] them in the w.aye. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iii. | 
xxvii. 354 Aloe made into powder fit strawen vpon newe ' 
blooddy woundes, stoppeth the blood, and healeth the 
wounde. ^ 2594 < 7 ^/. Hunoi/es Handmaid Kilchin 22 b, Take 
peat Raisons and minse^them small, and plucke out the 
kernels, and strawe them in the boiiome of your pie, 2657 
W. C0LE.S Adam in Eden cxlix, The affected pUace being 
bathed with the decoction thereof, and the powder strawed 
on afterwards. 173^ Bourne Antiq. Vulg. ir. 36 ' 1 ‘bat 
other Custom of strawing Flowers upon the Graves of their 
departed Friends, is also derived from a Custom of the an- 
cient Church.^ 2763 A. D1CK.SOH Treat, A^rtc. iit. fed. 3) 
p9 The strawing small chaff, .on the bottom of the pigeon- 
boose, U very properi 2838 Carr Craven Gtosr.f Straw, 
to spread grass, when mown to strew. 18^ KirtiNS Seven 
Seas B We have strawed our best., To the shark and the 
sheering gull.' 

. tb. abroad, Ob:, 

. i$49 CoVESDALE etc. Erasm. Par, x Tim. L 1-7 In stedde 
of the sure doctrine of Christ, they strawe abrode rayne 
smokes & mystes of jewishe questions. 2576 Foxc A.fr M. 
(ed. 3) 990/2 After that. .the Cardinal!, vnderstode these 
bookes of the Beggars supplication.. to be strawne abroade 
in the streetesof London,..the sayd Cardinall (etc.]. 2579* 
80 North Plutarch, Solon (t595) xo6 Some say, the ashes of 
his body were after his death strawed abroade through the 
He of Salamina. 

c. absol. (The chief modern use, in allusion to 

Matt, XXV. 24.) 

2526 Tindale Matt. xxv. 24 Which.. gadderest where thou 
sirawedst not [xdxx where thou hast not strawed (i88o Re* 
vised where thou didst not sc.-itter); Gr. SiftTKopnaa^l. 
CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps.cxtt, viit, He gives where needs, 
nay rather straweth, Hisjustice never ending. 2862 Lowell 
Washers 0/ Shroud 26 Still men and nations reap as they 
have strawn. 1914 J. X, Graham Anno Dorn. 76 The soul 
'..anticipates an epoch of halcyon splendour wbeu It shall 
gather where it has strawed. 

2 . To cover (the ground, a floor, etc.) with some- 
thing loosely scattered, e.g. lusbes, straw, flowers; 
Now rare or Ob:. 

13. . K. Alls. 2076 With rose, and swete florc<;,Was strawed 
{Land MS.ysXxtvtcb) balles, and booris. e 1350 Witl.Falerne 
26x7 Echeastretc wasstriked & strawed wibfloures. CX380 
Sir Ferumb. 2690 Al be feldes bo3te y-slrawed of dede men 
al aboute. c 2386 Chaucer Squire's T. 606 Though thou . . 
strawe hir cage faire and softc as silk, e 2450 Mirk's Festial 
39 Hys hall wa-i j’che day of be 3ere new strawed, yn somer 
wylh grene rosches, and 3'n wynljT wyth clen hay. 1544 
Phaer Pestilence (xssa) Lvi, It is good in bote time, to 
straw ye chamber ful of willow leuesand other froh boughc<. 
2573 Mascall /'/««/. 4 - Graff. (1^92) 64 The blacke Figgei 
..being dried in the Sunne, and then laied in a vc«eU in 
beddes one by an other, & then sprinkled or strawed allouer, 
euerie laic with fine Meale. 2^7 T. Newton Herbal for 
Bible xvi. 94 With the which [sedge] many in this Counirie 
do vse^ in Sommer .time to strawe their Parlours, and 
Churches. 2592 Savile Tacitus, Hist. xv.i. 169 Thestreetes 
were strawed with dead carcases. 1595 Dahett tr. Comines 
(16x4) 304 And gather vp the launces wherewith the place 
lay strawed. 2631 Weever Anc. Funeral ‘Mon. 41 Which 
..hath beene sprinkled with the b1oud..and strawne with 
the ashes, of those blc<sed Saints. 2650 T. B[ayly] Worces* 
ier'sApoph, 23 We bad . .laid some loose boards, and strawed 
the new made floor with rushes. 

fg. 2606 Dekker Seven Sins Lond. ^V^cs. (Grosarl) 11 . 30 
Their seruants, wiues and children strawing the way before 
him with curses. 2676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) 11 . 3 You havemost ingeniously strawed the way for 
its inrenltoa. 


•fS. To make or lay (a bed). Also ab:ol, Ob:. 
23.. St, Gregory (Vernon MS.l 574 pe wyf slrauwede 
(Cotton MS, (older text) strowipj him ful soft per he in 
Chaumbre schuldc leyn. 1540 Pauscr. Aeolasius iii. v. 
R j b, Commaundc the seruantes to make or straw a bedde. 
Ibid., Cause.. a bryde bed to be strawen for vs. 

4 . To be strewn or spread upon. 

2593 Extracts Munic, Acc. Newcastle (2848) 29 Palde 
for earbes and rushes which strawde the chappie, is, 2896 
WaxiWKH Shropshire Ladw, And the tent of mght In tatters 
Straws the sky-pavilioned land. 2898 Wollocombe From 
Morn till Eve i. 8 The green rushes that strawed the hall. 

Straw (strg),!'.- Also^strowe. [f.STUAWj^.^] 

1 , tram. To supply with straw. 

c 2440 Promp. Parts, Strowyn, or lyteryn, slramino. 
c 2482 Caxton Dialogues ix. 49 Gyue heyc to the hors, And 
strawe them well. [Fr. et les estraines bien.\ — Gold. 
Leg. 44/x And brought hym In andstrowed his camclesand 
gaf them chaff and heyc. 

2 . intr, [slang.) See quot. 

2851 Mayhp.w Lond, Lal>our I. 215 The practice of what 
is called * str.t wing *, or selling straws in the street, and giving 
away with them something.. forbidden to be sold, — as in- 
decent papers [etc.}. 

Hence Strawed ppl. a. ; Strawing vbl. si. 

2851 MAynzw Lond. Art^<»«rl.339, Ihavealrcadyalludcd 
to * strawing 1887 Hisscv Holiday on Road 203 Farm- 
steads. wilTi.. their deeply strawed yards. 

Strawberry (slrp'bcri). Forms : see Straw 
sb. and Berry sb^ : also 4-6 otraubery, 5-6 stre- 
bero, 6 atrai-, strawbere, 7 -berro, atrewbery, 
stro-, atrawbury. [OE. slreaw*, slr/ow, str/a-, 
str/uber/^e, f. streaw Straw sb.^ + berime Berry sb. 

No corresponding word is found in any other Tent. lang. 
The reason for the name has been variously conjectured. One 
explanation refers the first clement to Straw 3, a particle 
of straw or chaff, a mote, describing the appearance of the 
achenes scattered over the surface of the strawberry' ; another 
view is that it designates the runners (cf. Straw sb.^ 3). 

The view of Kluge, that OE. streaio* in streawherige is 
cogn. w. L.^ 3 ^/// strawbcriy, is not pbonologlcally satis- 
factory, and is also open to objection on other grounds.) 

1. 1 . The * fruit* (popularly so called) of any 
species of the genus Fragaria, a soft bag- 
shaped receptacle, of a characteristic colour (scarlet 
to yellowish), full of juicy acid pulp, and dotted 
over with small yellow seed-Hke achenes. It is 
eaten alone or crushed with sugar and cream (or 
wine). The wild or wood strawberry is smaller 
than the cultivated kinds. 

c 2000 FL\.v?i.\cGloss, in Wr.- Wulcker 136/14 Fragn, slrea- 
berise. 1328-9 Exeh. K.R, Mem. Rolls, 2 Edw. Ill, m. 166, 
2 furcam de argento pro strauberils. C1340 Hominale 
(Skeat) 693 Frese ron^e, slrcbcrie. c 2450 Two Ceokery.bks. 
If. 75 And streberics, if hit be in time of yere. la 2500 Lon* 
don Liekpenny ix. (MS. Harl. 542) Hot pescods. one gan 
cry, strabery rype, and chcry In the rysc. 2542 in MSS, l)k, 
Rutland (Hist. MSS. Comm.) IV. 314 To a serv.^unte..that 
brought streberes to my Lorde Roose, iiij</. 2543 Boobde 
Dpetary xiii. (2870) 267 Rawc crayme vndecocted, eaten 
with strawberyes or hurtis, Is a ruralt mannes banket. 2630 
Venner yirt Recta vii. 126 The wildc or voluntary Straw- 
beries . . are not so good as tho<« that are manured in gardens. 
2655 Walton / 1 /r^rr i. v.(z66i) x i8 We may say of Angling 
as Ur, Botcler said of Strawberries ; Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubtless God never did. 
2788 J. Hurois Village Curate (1797)75 To Godstow bound 
. , For strawberries and cream. 286* Calverlev Verses ^ 
Transl. (ed, 1) 17 At my side she mashed the fragrant Straw- 
berry. 

2 . The plant which bears this fruit . a stemlcss 
kerb with trifoliate leaves, white flowers, and slender 
runners which trail on the ground, 

C2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 138 Deos wyrt 5 c man fraga 8c 
oSrumnamanstreawbeiTican nemneS. a s^ZySlnon, Darthol, 
(Anecd.0xon.)22 Fragaria. Fra5er,s\t^\shtry. 2S3oPalscr, 
277/1 Straubery an htr\>t, fraysier, 2563 H vll A rt Gardert, 
(1593) X07 The Slrawbcrricis accounted among those hearbs 
that grow in the fleldcs of their ownc accorde. 2578 Lite 
Dodoens IviiL 84 The Strawberrie with bis small and 
slender hearie branches, creepeth alongst the ground. z866 
Treas. Dot. 504 The Pine Strawberries have generally large 
flowers and fruit, with foliage of a darker green., than that 
of the scarlets. 2870 H. Macmilijin True Vine v, (1873) 
224 The fragrance that is al»ent from the leaf and the 
blossom of the strawberry is apparent in the delicious fruit. 
.3. A representation of the fruit as an ornament. 
2533 in ArcJ^ologia XXXVUI. 360 A leyer of sylver, 
doble gylle, with a straibere on h® topp. 2533 In Kal. fp 
Inv. Exeh. (2836) II. 291 Item a salte of golde wrought wt 
braunches of strawburyes w* a tuftc of sirawburyes or hawes 
open the cover, 2604 Siiaks. Otk. lit, iii. 435 A Handker- 
chiefe Spotted with Strawberries. 

4 . Short for straivberry colour, red, etc. 

2688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2364/4 A light Sorrel Nag, inclining 
to a Strawberry. 

5 . Short for streewberry jam. 

2890 R. C. Lehmann Harry Fludyer 6 Cook says she is 
pleased you liked the jam, but there are only three of the 
strawberry left, and would you like some of the gooseberry? 
II. attrib. z.nd'Comb. 

6. passing Into Resembling a straw- 
berry in colour. Abo slrawbeny roan, crushed 
strawberry, etc. 

2675 L.07UL Gaz. Na 2038/4 Stolen. .A strawberry Mare. 
2690 Pagan Prince xxx. 83 A grave Gentleman with a Straw- 
berry Countenance, 2854 Poultry Chrost, I. 263/r In colour 
they are mealy or strawberry, the wings barred with a redder 
tint. 2864 Boutell Her. Hist. ^ Pop. xxviii. 435 A straw- 
berry-roan horse salient. 2897 G. Au.en Type-nvriter Girl 
i, Our modem novelists dress her up afresh xn the princess 


robe of the day (sage green or crushed strawberry). 2895 
Westm. Gaz. 13 Apr. 3/1 A strawberry and white cow. 

7 . Simple attrib., as strawberry bed, blossom, 
border, garden,^ -prick ( = seed), root, runner, seed, 
time, 

. »S 3 S in E. Law Hampton Crt. Pal, (1885) 372 For gather- 
ing of 34 bnshells of strawberry rot. 2573-80 Tusslr Husb. 
(1878) 42 Wife, into thy garden, and set me a plot, with 
strawbery rootes. 26x9 Depositions Bk., Archd. Essex 4- 
Colchester 217 b, Deponil that, in Strabury tyme was 
twelve moneth, [etc.]. x68x Grew Musxum 1. § 7. i. x6o In 
colour, shape, and bigness like a Strawberry-seed. 2683 
WiiELEK fourn. Greece 1.45‘l'he curious Plants I here took 
particular notice of, arc these 9. Lychnis, with Flowers, 
speckled, like tlie Strawberry-pricks. 2699 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort., Mar. (ed.^ 9) 34 You can hardly oVer-watCr your 
Strawberry-Beds in a dry Season. Ibid. Aug. 09 PIuck up 
Strawberry Runners, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 8 May 1654, A 
vineyard, planted in strawberrj' borders. 280a Woaosw. 
Foresight 3 Strawberry blossoms, one and all, \Vc must 
spare them. 

b. Designating a confection or drink in which 
strawberries are an ingredient or flavouring, ns 
+ straivberry ale, water, wine ; strawberry cream, 
ice t^-cream), jam, jelly. 

15.3 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford (iBSo) 49 For 
strawbery ale and a posset iiij^. x6*i Hvmott Anne. Met. 
It. V, I. VI. (1624)327 Strawbury water. 1669 Sir K.Di^bfi 
Closet opened 127 Strawberry Wine. 28x8 S. F. tjonoe Suppl. 
Rharwacopceias sgt Strawberry jell}'. 1846 Soyer Cookery 
352 Fill it with strawberry ice. 1861 [Tkevecyam] Horcye 
ai Ltniv. Athens [iBoo) is Pitching into strawberry-jam Like 
wranglers at their tea. 2862 Mrs. 1 . Williamson Praet. 
Cookeryiei 5) 151 StrawTierry Cream. 2890 R. C. Lbhurhh 
Harry Fludyer 8 Afterwards a strawberry ice cream landed 
on his shirt-front. 

c. Parasynthetic and similative, as strawberry- 
coloured, -like. 

2688 Lond, Cat. Na 2310/4 A Strawberry colour’d Gelding 
above 23 Iiands. 2756 W. 'Poldervy Hist, z Orphans IV. 
296 An open chaise, drasvn by a pair of strawberry coloured 
liorses. 286a Anstrd Channel^ Isl, iv. xxl (ed. 2) 496 Its 
bright red strawbcrry-Iikc berries. 2875 B. Meadows Clin. 
Observ. 25 The child is peevish, ..with relaxed bowels, and 
a strawberry-liUe longue. 

8 . Special comb. : strawberry baas U.S., the 
fish Pomoxys sparoides ; strawberry blite, Blitum 
capitatum and B. virgatum, the frutt of which 
resembles the strawberry ; strawberry bush, (a) 

strawberry shrub-, \b) the shrub Euonymus 
ameneanus, with crimson and scarlet pods; 
t strawberry cinquefoil, the genus Potentilla-, 
strawberry clover = strawberry trefoil (Prior 
Plant. -n. 1863); f strawberry cookie, some kind 
of shell-fish ; strawberry comb, a coek's-comb 
resembling a strawberry; strawberry orob (see 
quot.) ; strawberry finch, theamadavat; straw- 
berry geranium (see quot.) ; strawberry-headed 
trefoil = strawberry trefoil ; strawberry-mark, 
a birth-mark or nsevus resembling a strawberry ; 
strawberry peor, the fruit of the W. Indian 
cactus Cereus triangularis, or the plant itself 
{Treas, Bot, j 866); strawberry perch U.S, 0= 
strawberry bass ; strawberry shrub U.S. <= 
Calvc.\kthus ; strawberry spinach = straw- 
beny blite ; strawberry tomato (see quot.) ; 
strnwborry 'tongue (see quot.); strawberry- 
tree^ t (fl) = sense 2 ; (A) = AnnuTus ; (r) U.S. 
— strawberry bush b ; strawberry trefoil. Tri- 
folium fragiferum ; strawberry vine = sense 2 ; 
strawberry wire, the runner of the strawberry 
plant ; f strawberry wise, + with = sense 2. 

Also, in recent U.S. dictionaries, in names of insects in- 
jurious to the fruit or plant, strawberry borer, moth, saw* 
jiy, weevil, worm, etc. 

xM* ) ORu AN & Gilbert Syn. Fishes N, A mer. 465 Pomoxys 
sparoides,. ,*Strawberry Bass. xq^iChambers' Cyct.Syxvj^e 
App., *Strawberry-btite, 2847 Jjarlikcton Amer. Weeds 
(18^) 135 CalycaHthus.,*Su:hw\icxty*h\xsh. 2856 A. Gray 
Afan.'Bot, (rt6o) 8x Euonymus Americanus, Strawberry 
Bush. 2753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s-v. Peutaphylloides, 
The erect /^//.'tf//y7/<7rV/^r, called by authors the •strawberry- 
cinque-foil. 2713 Petiver Aguat. Anim. Amboinx 4/a Rc<( 
•Strawbery Cockle. 28x5 Burrow Eiem. Conchol. 195 Car- 
dium Fragum. While Strawberry Ck>ckle. C, Unedo. 
Slrawbeny Cockle. 2746 In Poultry Chron. (1855) III. 439 
Yellow Dun, low •strawberry comb. 285o(A.WiiirEj.^rr. 
Anim. Brit. Mus. iv. Crustacea Z Eurynome aspera, 
•Strawberry Crab. x88o Bvssey Bot. 526 Saxi/raga 
sarmentosa, the so-called •Strawberry Geranium, a fine 
basket plant from China. ,2822 Hortus Anelicus IL271 
•Strawberry headed Trefoil. 2847 f M. AIorton Box 
4 - Cox (at end), Have you such a thing as a *sirawberrT 
mark on your left arm? 2888 Goodk Amer. Fishes 69 
In I-^ke Erie, and in Ohio generally, it is the ‘Straw- 
berry Bass * •Slrawbecry Perch ' or *^Grass Bass 2732 
Miller Card. Diet., Chenepodiomtorus i Nr<ybr,. com- 
monly call'd •Strawberry Spinage. 2B67 A. Gray Man. 
Bot. (1874) 382 Physalis Alkekeugi. •Strawberry 'Ibmato. 
1876 Dunclison Med. Lex., "Strawberiy Tongue, a char- 
acteristic appearance of the tongue in scarlatina, In which, 
after the clearing away of a thick white fur, the organ be- 
comes prcternaturally red and clean. 24.. Lat.*Eng. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wfdcker 584/29 Fragus, a *strebcrytre. 2548 Tuenxr 
Karnes Herbes 16 Arbutus. .may be called in cnglish strawr 
bery tree, or an arbutc tree, a 1687 Petty Polit. Surv* 
Iret. (1719) log That part of Kerry called Desmond, where 
the Arbutus or Strawl>crr>'Treegroweth in great Quaniitjj- 
284s A, Gray Bot. TexLbk. (ed. 2) 376 Euonymus Ameri- 
canus (jcometimes called Strawberry-tree). 2731 Miller 
Card. Diet., Trifolium ; fragiferum... *StruvibcTTy-Tte' 
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foil. 1867 Au6usta Wilson Vashtt iii, I. .pull out grass 
and Weeds ^from the *sirawbeny vines. i6ox Holland 
Pliny XXV. ix. II. 228 marg.. The lcave.s of Cinquefoile 
are much like to the Strawbeme leafc ; But as the one hath 
no fruity or berrle at all, so the other (to wit. the *Straw- 
berrie-wirc) puts forth but three leaves. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shro/'sk. IVortUbk.^^ Straierr, •wires, straw^rry»runners. 
cxooo ^\sv.\cGloss. in Wr.-Wulcker 136/15 Frametty •strea- 
beriewisan. c 1440 Prontp. Partf. 47B/2 .Strawbery wyse 
\\Vinch. MS. strawbyry \'ysjt\,/rnpts. c 1450 M, ^ Med, 
Bk, (Heinrich) 177 Tak bugle, strewrywyse, mene consond 
[etc.). 1483 Cath. Angl, 367/x A *Straberi wyihe, fragits, 

t b. In allusion to l^timer’s condemnation of 
preachers who preach only once a year (see quots. 
below), as strawberry preacher, preackiu^y sennon ; 
strawberry-wise adv. 

1549 Latimer Plonghers (Arb.) 20 The preacbjTige of the 
worfe of God vnto the people is called mcate, . . Not strau. 
beries, that come but once a yeareand tary not longe...The 
people muste haue meate that musle be familier and con- 
tiniiall, and daylygeuen \Tilo them to fede \'pon. Many 
make a slrauberie of it, ministringe it but once a yeare, but 
such do not thoRice of good prelates, 

1566 in LatimePs Sernt, (Parker Soc. X3.14I 62 notey A 
pitious case it is, that now in all Oxford there is not past five 
or six preachers, I except strawberry preachers, x6<^ F. 
ISIason Author. Ck. (1607) 24 Wherefore that in stead of 
“irawbcrie Sermons there might bee a more plentifull pro- 
uision in the house of God, our Church hath decreed, that 
[etc.]. x6o6 S. Gardiner Bk, Atigling 107 Then would not 
Sermons bee so daintie as they are, wbicb come from some 
sirawberre-wise, that is, once ayeere. 16x5 Hieron Digniiie 
of Preaching\\^\i:s\.y which old Latimer . . once blamed vnder 
the witty terme of strawbery-preaching. 2648 E. Sparke 
Shute's Sarak 4* Hagar Pref. b j b, These are no Strawberry- 
Sermons, pick’d and cull'd out wth long vagaries. 

Hence f Strawberrled ppl, a,, marked with a 
straw bsrrj’-mark. Strawberryin? vbl. sb,, gather- 
ing strawberries (in phr. to go strawberrying), 

1634 Shirlev Example iv. i, I can gather Warme Snowe 
from her faire brow, her chin, her neck,.. Sated with these, 
rie finde new appetite, And cornea wanton strawberying to 
her cheekes. 2675 Lond. Gas. No. 1035/4 Strayed away.., 
a gray (Selding, ..Strawberred in the near Cheak. 1856 
Susan Warner Hitts of Shaientuc ^n, I wonder who’ll go 
strawberrjnng with them? 

Strawberry leaf. The leaf of the strawberry 
plant. Also, t the plant itself {pbsi). Also attrib, 
[cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 350 Streawbei^ean leaf.l ^2265 
Voc, Plants in Wr.*WflIcker 558/28 Fragaypn^ex, sireberilef. 
154B Turner Names Herbes 38 Fragr.-iria is called in engUsh 
a strawbery leafe, whose fruite is called in cnglishe a .siraw- 
bery. 2893 Mooning Pest 8 Mar. 8/2 Another rosaceous 
pest is the little strawberry-leaf beetle. 

b# In allusion to the row of conventional figures 
of the leaf on the coronet of a duke, marquis, or earl. 

New Creation of Peers If coronets glistened 
with pills ’stead of pearls, And the strawbeny-leaves were by 
rhubarb supplanted 1 x^ Disraeli Coningsby v. iti, Who, 
if be carried the county and the manufacturing borough also, 
merited the sirawberrj'-leaf, 2825 J. Grant One of Six 
Hundred iv. 32 It was among the strawberry leaves she 
chiefly expected to find a husband for her daughter — a 
marquis at least. 

Hence Strawberry-leaved a. 

2894 K. Gr.xhame Papers 107 Duchesses. .rapt., 
from their strawbeny-leaved surroundings. 2883 Lo. R. 
( 5 ower Remitt. I, v, 71 The ducal strawberrj’-Ieaved land. 

straw-breadth, straw’s hreadth. Now 
ri7r<r. The breadth of a straw. Formerly often 
referred to as a typically small distance. 

a. 2577 Grange Golden Aphrod. etc. S iv, Yet I truste yw 
■will accepteof me for my well raeanyng, who am not therein 
astrawe bredth incomparable to Cleanihes. 2596 Haring- 
TON Anal, Meiam. Aiax L iiij, This skrew musc..appeare 
through the planke not aboue a straw-breadth on the right 
hand. 2676 Mace 60 Leaving .about a Straw- 

bredth or two betwixt Paper and Paper, x^zz Tickell Ken- 
sington Card. 310 More tall he seems to rise, And struts a 
slraw-breadth nearer to the skies. 2730 T. Boston Mem. vii. 
(1S09) 153 There was a spit . .sticking in the wall of the house, 
with the small end of it outmosL I rushed inadvertently 
my face on it, and the wound I got -was about a straw-breadtb 
beneath the eye. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, xxxiii, Awaiting 
till the sword destined to slay him crept out of the scabbard 
gradually, and as it were by straw-breadths 
B. 2577 tr. Bullinger's Decades vii. (1592) 723 Christians 
..do not.. go a strawes bredth from the diuine scriptures. 

+ Straw brede. Ohs. Also 6 Sc. straybrede. 

[f. Straw + Brede sb.^] = prec, 

24.. Gtty tParw. 8149 Nolher flewe a stra^ve brede. 2508 
Dunbar TuaMariit IPemen 234 Scho suld notstert for his 

straik a stray breid of crd. 

Stt*awcn.t, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Stretch v. 
straw colour. The colour of straw, a pale 
yellow. Also allrib. or adj. = Stbaw-colouked. 

1589 Acc. Bk. IK IVray in AnUqunry XXXII. 78, vij 
q*'* stroye coler canvesse, vjs. viijd. 2S9 ®Shaks. Muts. tv, 
1. ii. 93, 1 •will discharge it, in either your straw-colour beard, 
j'our orange tawnie beard [etc.]. 2737 W. Sauion Country 

BuitdePs Estimator (ed. 2) loi Orange-Colour, ^mon- 
Colour, Straw-Colour, Pink-Colour, and Blossom-Colour, 
ground in OH, from lod. to zs. per lb. x8is Stephens in 
Shazds Gen. ZooL IX. i. 1S4 This bird is sometimes found 
entirely of a pale straw-colour. 1882 Casselts Nat. Hist, 
VI. 289 It is of a bright straw colour when living. 

Straw-coloured, Of the colour of straw; 
pale light yellow. 

2585 In Caih. Ree. Soc. PuhL V. iti A strawe conloured 
fustion dublet laide on with red X-ace. 1625 Hazct Anat. 
Ur. u v. 47 The next ^Tine was of a pale straw coloured 

5-ello'w. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 143 Sl 
C hurch-yard-pump, upon evaporation, gives a straw-colored 
laalter. 1E26 Kibcy &: Sp. Entomot. IV, xlvi. 279 Straw- 


coloured {.Stramineui^ Pale yellow with a very faint tint 
ofblue. 2872 CassetCs Nat. Hist. 1. 322 The Straw-coloured 
^u\y..Natalus straminetts. 1898 Conan Doyle Tragedy 
of Korosko ix, 29$ A straw-coloured moustache. 

Straweu (strg’on), a. Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 
strowen, 6-7 strawne. [f. Straw sbA^ + -en <.] 
Made of straw. 

2459 in Pasion Lett. 1, 477 Item, ij. strawen hattis. c 1550 
V trtuous SckolekoNs K irj b. The Celibate Jyfe is a strawen 
Xx)ue, whiche euerj' houre is broken and rent asunder of one 
worde onely. 2577 Googe HeresbacHs Hush. iii. 222 b, The 
legges must be often rubbed with a strawen wispe. 2580 
Fulke Dang. Rock xviiL 307 Luther calleth it [the Epistle 
of James] a strawen EpLsile. 2590 Spenser F. Q. v. v. 50 
Let him lodge hi^.and Hein strawen bed. 2597 Bp. Hall 
Sat. III. vii. 66 Lik’st a strawne scar-crow in the new-sowne 
field, Reard on some sticke, the tender come to shield. 2609 
C, Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 34 in some countries they use 
sirawn Hives. 1636 Coach ^ Sedan B j, Cudgell’d thick on 
the backc.. with broad shining lace (not much unlike that 
whi^ Mummeres make of stmwen hattN). 1861 Reade 
Cloister ^ H. xxxi, Like wee icicles a-meltlng down from 
strawen eaves, 1864 Allingham Lawrence BtoomJietd\\\, 
95 Oona..in her accustom’d strawen chair. 

+ straw er i. Obs. [f. Straw + -er >.] One 

who ‘ straws ’ or squanders. 

1460 Extracts Abcrd. Reg. (1844) I, 405 Wat Cutlarisv;ife 
..is knawin a st rawer of her husbands gudis. 

Straw*er^- [LStraw z;. 2 .f..ERi.] (See quot.) 

2852 ^Iavheiv Loud. Labouf I. 239 The strawer offers to 
sell any passer by in the streets a straw and to give the pur- 
cha'jer a paper which he dares not sell.. political, libellous, 
irreligious, or indecent. 

Strawght(e, strawhte, obs. pa. t.of Stretch v. 
Strawb, obs. form of Straw. 

Straw liat. (Formerly often h}’pbened.) A 
hat made of plaited or woven straw. 

2453 in Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 190, iiij surplis S: iiij stre 
halts, a 2500 Bate's Chron, in Six Town Chron. (19x1) 133 
In a blewe gown of velvet, .and a strawe hat upon bis heed. 
2603 Fowldes Homer's Battle Frogs ff Mice (1634) C 3, 
Next with a corslet they defend the heart. Not made of 
Steele, but of an old straw-hat. 2607 Lond.Gas. No. 3325/4 
A Straw Hat lined with Painted CalHcoe. 2722 Steele 
Sped. No. 304 f 9 An Handmaid in a Straw-HaL 2837 
Dickens Pickw. vii. Several other gentlemen dressed, m 
straw hats, flannel jackets, and white trowsers. 2890 Eliz. 
Carmichael tr. Bjomson's In God's Way 11. i, 57 Their light 
summer clothes:,. .fdt hats, straw bat<^ tulle bats, 
b. attrib, (Now usually hyphened.) 

279s Vancouver Essexvj Astraw-bat manufactory 
has lately been establtsbed. 2833 Ure Philos. Manuf. 255 
An obscure straw-hat manufacturer. 

Hence Stravr-hiatted a , wearing a straw hat. 
ex73o RA.MSAY Betty Kate xi. The slrae-hatted maid. 
2884 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) 1. 241 straw-hatted 
population, such as ours is in summer. 

tStrawish, a. Obs. [f. Straw Ai.i + -iSH.] 
Resembling straw. 

256* Turner Herbal 11. (1568) ixo Hcrbe f)wclefe. .hath 
small strawish braunches a span longe. 

Strawless (str^'I^), a. [f. Straw sb^ + 
-LESS.] Made without straw, containing no straw 
(in allusion to Exodus v ; see Straw sb?- 2 a). 
Also in fig. context 

1692 Sir T, P. Blount Ess. v. 96 After thu:, among the 
^Egyptians was that of the Strawle.<s Tax. 2859 W. H. 
Russell in Times 24 Mar. 9/3 Perhaps something like it., 
might have been seen.. when the children of Israel were 
making strawless bricks- 2870 Dotty News 17 May, To 
create a character out of the'strawlcss clay which is so fre- 
quently provided by the dramatic author, requires a most 
trying effort of the imagination. 2896 J, F. McCurdy in 
Hilprecht Recent Res. in Bible Lands xr The great dis- 
covery of the * treasure city ' of Pithom with its slraw-Iess 
bricks, 

Strawnge, -er(©, obs. fF. Strange, Stra>'geb. 
Strawt(e, obs. Sc. form of Straight ; obs. pa, t 
and pa, pple. of Stretch v. 

Strav^ (stro'i), a. Also 8-9 strawey. [f. 
Straw sbJ + -y.J 

1. Consisting of, of the nature of, full of straw. 

2552 Huloet, Strawyc, or of strawe,* siramineus. 2557 

TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 268 Some birdes can cate the strawie 
come, And flee the lime the fowlers set. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. viL 8 A strawie stalke. 2664 Boyle Exper. Colours 
iii. 34 The Lateral and Strawy p:^ [of ripe com]. 2786 
Abercrombie Gar<i Assist. 29 Having some strawey mulchy 
dung lay it on the ground over the roots,_ 2805 R. \V. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 604 The strawy litter from the 
foid-jvird. 2854 yrftl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 15 The hay is 
coarse and strawy. 1882 Eleanor.A. Ormeroo Man. Injur. 
Insects 248 Any long slrany lumps left on the surface will 
shelter the fly. 

2. Made with straw; filled, thatched, or strewed 
with straw. 

2568 T. Howell Arb. Amiiie (1B79) 63 The yoked Oxe 
doth smell bis strawie stall, a 2593 Marlowe Ornds Elegies 
11. ix. 28 Rome if her strength the huge world had not fi!d. 
With strawie cabins no'W her courts should build. x6io G. 
Fletcher Christ's Viet, l Ixxxii, The strawy lent, \Vhear 
gold, to make their Prince a crowne, they all presenL 2736 
W. Thompson Nativity zS The strawy Shed, Where Mary, 
Queen of Heaven, in hnmbless Lay. 2859 (^pebn Ballads 
ft Songs 210 Swaddled in a strawy bed. Lies the babe of 
Betblenem. i860 Dickens Uncontm. Trarr^xiiy I dewrted 
from Dullborougb in the stiaivy arms of 'llmpson's Llue- 
Eycd Maid [a coach 1- 

B. Resembling straw in texture, colour, etc, 

2668 Wilkins Real Char. 84 E yellowish flower, of a dry 
strat^* consistence. 2839 IXke Diet. Arts m Thetj'ater.. 
acquires a yellowish tinge, and a strawy smell, 2879 


Cheem * (Yeldbam) Lays of /ad (ed. 6 ) 105 You’ll see him 
turn a stra^vy hue. 

4. ^g. Light, empty, or worthless as straw. 

2^3 b ULKE Answ. Pref. 13 Luther. .sayth, the epistle 

of lames in comparison of these, is strawye, or like straw. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. v. 24 (Qo.) .^nd there the strawy 
Greekes ripe for his edge Fail downe before him, like a 
mowers swath. 2642 Milton Animadv. 32 The iron, the 
brasse, and the chay of those muddy and slrawj* ages that 
follow. 1662 J, Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 76 There- 
fore by a strawie argument, the Maxim of the Schoolcs falls 
to the ground. 

Straw yard. L A yard littered with straw, in 
which horses and cattle are wintered. Also attrib. 

1787 W. H. Marshall JS*. Norfolk (1795) II. 378 Cow-jar, 
straw-yard j fold-yard. 27^ “• Glouc, II. 76 His practice 
is to buy in large Welch bullocks at Gloucester.. .He gives 
them the run of the straw yard the first winter. xSox 
Farmers Mag. Aug. 251 Winterers, or straw-yard cattle, 
intended for next summer’s grass. 2844 Queen's Regul. 
Army 371 Horses bought in the Winter,are, generally, sub- 
ject to diseases in coming from straw- yards, or from the open 
fields, into Stables. 2904 Btackw. Mag. Aug. 285/2 Spacious 
straw-yards for artillery bullocks. 

2. slang. (See quot) 

283* MAVHEwZ,rW. LabottrW. 13B/2 The night asylums 
or refuges for the destitute (usually called ‘ straw-yards * by 
the poor). 

3. coUoq. A (man’s) straw hat. 

2900 Westm. Gas. 23 Apr. 9/2 The same hatter had sold 
two score ’strawyards * by noon to-day. 

Hence Straw-yarder slang, (See quot.) 

2853 N, ^ Q. Ser. 1, VII. 342/2 A seaman, .said that the 
captain.. bad manned his ship with a * lot ofslraw-yarders.’ 
,.X was told that a ‘straw-yarder' was a man about the 
docks who had never been to sea- 
Stray (str^), sb. Also 6 strey, 6 pi. stras. 
See also Stbaif, [Two formations: (i) a. AF. 
stray, eslrai, verbal noun f. AF., OF. eslraier 
Stray v.'i ; (2) f. Stray 
I. 1. Law. A domestic animal found wandering 
away from the custody of its owner, and liable 
to be impounded and (if not redeemed) forfeited : 

=s Estrat sb. (For wai/s and strays see Waif.) 
(1228 in Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 1. 57 Et habent catalla 
felonum,..et wrek et weyf, stray, curiam suam et cogni- 
cionem de false judicio.J 2498-9 Durham Acc, Rolls (Sur- 
tees) 194 Rec. 22 d. pro una ove vocata a hog capta pro 2 le 
stray in de(«V) Hemyngburgb. 2323 Fitzherb. i>/m29Aiid 
if no man comewitbln ibeyereand the day and lomakesuffy- 
cient proue that the catell is his than it Is forfayte to the lorde 
as a strey. 23., OnUr for SwoJts § 20 in Aixhaeologia 
XXX11.427 If tbeMaister oftheSwannes, or his Deputy, do 
seazeor take vp any Swannes,asstrayesfortheKingsMaiestie. 
2598 Manwood Laws Forest xv. 86 {The unclaimed beasts] 
were taken and seised by the Officers of the Forrest, tothevse 
of the king, as Sirayes of the Forrest. 1599 B. Jonson Ev, 
Man out of Hum. 1. iL (2600) C'iij b, The Lord of the soile 
ha's all wefts and .nraics here, ba’s be not? 172634 Cox£ 
Inst. IV. (1648) 280 No Fowle can be a stray but a Stpn. 
27x2 Lond. Gas. No. 4893/4 .A. .Horse, and a very little 
Bay-Nag, were taken up as Straj*s. 2803 Worosw. Prelude 
v. 335 Some intermeddler still is on the watch To drive him 
bacic, and pound him, like a stray Within the pinfold of 
bis own conceit. x8o8 Sporting Mag. XXXI. 25 Cattle or 
horses which, under the denomination, .of strays or damage- 
feasant, are impounded by the Lord of the Manor. 

b, iransf. 

2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, rv. x. 27 Heere's the Lord of the 
soile come to seize me for a straj*, for entering his Fee-simple 
wiiboutleaue. xs^Dzuoufx Gentle Craft i xv.Wks.(x9i2) 
234 If that your heart be fled away, And it be taken for a 
Stray, 1639 Fuller Holy /Fai-iii.xiiL 230 Leopoldus Duke 
of Austria. .05 being Lord of the soil, seised on this Ro>’all 
stray [‘this loose lion ' Le. Richard I}. 2713 C’tess Win- 
chelsea Misc. Poems 259 Shou'd I as a Stray be found. And 
seiz'd upon forbidden Ground. 

2. An animal that has strayed or wandered away 
from Its flock, home, or owner. 

CX440 Promp. Para. 478/2 Stray beest [at goethe a-stray, 
vagula, 2343 in Lett. ^ Papers Hen. VI 11 , XV 11 1, ii. 118 
For drywyn the mor for stras iiij men xij days. .10 met and 
wag>'s iijr, Ijd. CX350 Sir J. Cheke Alait, xvili. 13 Wold 
not he leave nijnti and nljn [sheep] on ye Lilies, and go to 
seek y* strai, 2626 W. Browne Brit, Past, xi. iv, 98 A 
youthfull Shepheard., Missing that mome a sbeepe out of 
bis Fold, Carefully seeking round to finde bis stray. 2792 
Horsley Serm. (1816} 111. xl. 224 Just as the owner of a 
large flock b solicitous for the recovery' of a single stray'. 
2797 Ht. Lee Canierb. 7*., Trav. T',(x799) I. 203 Anxiously 
had she sought the brood, and most carefully bad she re- 
placed the little stray. 2887 F. Francis Jun, Saddle ff 
Mccassin 262 One of our steers, .that got driven off with a 
bunch of strays which the San Simon boys was taking back- 
2899 23 Dec. 309/2 The sheep arc folded— all but 

three ewesa-missing— Davie.. speaks in a disconsolate voice 
of the three strays in the mountain. 

fb. A person who wanders abroad; one who 
runs from home or employment. Obs, 

2537 Toilers Misc. (Arb.) 163 At Bacchus’ feast hone shall 
heriuete..nor gasyng in an open slrete, nor gaddyng as a 
stray. 2735 Dyche ii Pardon Did., Stray, n...rason tuat 
is run away from his Discipline, &c. , , 

c. fg. One who has gone astray in conoact, 

opinion, etc. ^ , 

160S SVLVESTER ITraida »lii!. Anon from er^s in^ci 
Keeping th’ nnstendy, calling back l_he straiei _ 1614 — 

Zi-«/f^nr/«967 The Spirit.. Which bnn^lbeslnues i^me 

to Thy holy Fold. 1691 biiADKELi. icy'W v. 53 KoVowr 
but live .J.uld thosSll 
Paths, to the right --ay. m 10th 

Comm. App. V. 1S7 


an open Common' 
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STRAY, 


A homeless, friendless person ; an ownerless 
do2 or cat. Also in the phrase waifs and strays : 
see Waif. 

1649 VnlerMne ^ Orson lx. 43 They uttered forth many 
reproachful words against him, saying, that.. he was but a 
found stray, poore, base, without any knovvne Parents or 
Friends. 1W4 [F. W. Rodimson] VJ/<T///Vn.78 Astray whom 
no one would claim as child, sister, friend. 1889 Harper's 
Ma^. Mar. 545/a There is alsoa school for strays and truants 
,,v/hich re*cnforces the public schools. 1892 Daily Nrtvs a 
Apr. 6 6 Greater facilities are now ofTered than formerly in 
conveying the strays to the Home (for Lost Dogs]. 

e. Something that has wandered from its usual 
or proper place; something separated from the 
main body; a detached fragment, an isolated 
specimen. 

1798 SoFHiA Lee Canieri. T., Yeung' Lady's T. 1 1. soS It is 
a stray of my own; composed when I was a little rustic, 
wandering in the woods. 18*4 Mtss Mitford Village 1. 
352 The keys, will .sometimes be found, with other strays, in 
that goodly receptacle. 1866 Swinburne Deems 4 Ball. 920 
Such dead things. .As the sea feedson, wreck and stray And 
castaway. 1888 Goode Amer. Dishes rrt It is certainly not 
found in the Gulf of Mexico, unless as a stray. 1891 
Stevenson Let., lY. C. Angus Apr., Wks. 1912 XXY. 70 If 
you will collect the strays of Robin Fergusson, fish for 
material, collect any last re-echoing gossip, command me to 
do what you prefer. 

+ £ collect, A number of stray beasts; a body 
of stragglers from an army ; Jig, those who are 
astray from the faith. Ohs, 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, iv. ii. 120 Strike vp our Drummes, 
pursue the scatter’d stray, ^i6xx Sfeed^ Hist. Gt. Brit.^ ix. 
vi. 53 Restore with me Religion and Discipline to the ancient 
splendor thcrof. . ; reduce the stray, enlighten our ignoratice, 
polRhourrudenesse. 17x7 Addison Transf. 

Battus^ [He] cried out, * Neighbour, hast thou seen a stray 
Of bullocks and of heifers pass this way? ' 

3. EUcir, (See qnot. 1912.) 

1901 lYesitrt. Gaz. 16 Dec. 6/3 The general Impression in 
America is. .that Marconi has been premature in announcing 
his success... Thomas Edison. .says, ‘Marvellous! marvel- 
lous ! but let us not forget that (here are such things os 
electric strays.* xgx» Nature 2x Nov. 345/2 Due to atmo- 
spheric causes, there is IxrVJgcnerally audible in the telephone 
receiver clicks and noises commonly spoken of as atmo- 
spherics or .strays. 

H. t4. Tiie action of straying or wandering. 

For e strai, on ,(i^e) stray out of stray sec Astray adv. ^ 

а. X300- (see^ A stray oAv.]. c 1400 Desir, Trey 6258 Lokis 
STell to be listis, no lede passe ! If any slert vpon stray, 
strike hym to dethe. c 1400 a6 Pol, Poems iv. X4 Stoken m 
presoun as best fro stray, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 47^/2 Stray, 
os9-^ir&y,s>^aeio,pala:{e. 15^0 Palsgr. 277/1 (In ‘Table 
of Substantive^*] Stray wandnng, au large. 1535 Act 
27 Hen, Vm, c. 7 5 2 If. .‘any maner of beaste or quyeke 
cattell .. come into any of (be said forestes by strayes 
theffe stolen or otherwise. 1605 Siiacs. Lear i. L 2x2, 

I would nut from your loue make such a stray, To match 
you where I hate. 16x4 NV. B. Philos. Bang. (ed. a) lat 
Yet in his youth was he accessary to the errour of his 
yeeres, following the whole sway and stray of youth. 16x5 
Brathwait Strappt^o to Lasse it is nothing for maides 
now adaies For which of them (though modest) hath not 
straies. 1623 Lisle j’Elfrte on 0 , 4 N. Test, To the Prince 
XXXV, As long as these, and Riuers all else-where, Their 
moultcn Crystall poure by crooked sirayes Into the Maine. 
1793 Genii. Mag. Oct. 913/3 (Art.] A Naturalist s Stray. 

б. The right of allowing cattle to stray and feed 
on common land, north. Also stray of rabbits 
(see qnot. 1877'), 

1736 F, Drake Eboracumi.'s^x. 240 Land.. over v.’hich the 
poor freemen of each ward have a particular stray for their 
cattle from Michaelmas to L.ady-day. 1776 Poston Incl, 
Act 4 Right of stray, or other right. 1828 Carr Cras’en 
Gloss.f Stray, a right of depasturing on commons. i83o 
Spectator 91 Aug. 1065 The mountain land over v/hich the 
tenants have had for generations a right of stray for their 
cattle. 

"b. A piece of unenclosed land on which there 
is a common right of pastnre ; = CoMHOK sb. 5. 

At Harrogate, ‘ Ibe Stray ’ Is the name of a large piece of 
grass land round which the principal houses are built. 

x 839 Harpers Mag. Nov. 843/2 The eight hundred acres, 
more or less, in six different ‘ sirajT! * without the walls (of 
YorkT belonging to^ihe four ancient wards, and on which 
freemen have exclusive right to depasture their cattle, 

6. Naut, Deviation (of a sounding-line) from 
the perpehdicnlar : = Stbat-line 2. Also = 
Stray-line i ; in Comb, stray-marl:, * the mark 
at the junction of the stray and log lines’ (Adm. 
Smyth). 

1628 Dicby Yoy. Medtierr, (Camden) gt Sounding from a 
shippe in a forcible gale is very vncerlaine, because of the 
much stray of the line. 

Stray (strri), a. [Partly an aphetic variant of 
Astray (cf. Lone a, from Alone) ; partly aitrib. 
use of Stray sb,1 

I. Of an animal : That has wandered from con- 
finement or control and goes free ; that has 
straggled from a flock ; of a domestic animal, etc., 
that has become homeless or ownerless, f Also 
rarely of a person. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 663 His semants seeing a 
stray Sow come among them, the owner whereof they did 
not know, presently they slew her. 2634 Milton Comus 
3x5 If your stray attendance attendants] be yet lodg'd, 
Or shroud within these limits. 1671 — P.R.x. 315 An aged 
man. .Following. .the quest of some stray Ewe. 1832 Hr. 
Martjneau Li/e in IVildsr.^Z He saw a herd of bu^aloes. 
. , Amall deternuned that if a stray one came within shot, he 
would take aim at it. 1875 Maine Hist, Inst, lx. 261 ihe 


right of the lawful possessor of land to. .Impound stray beasts 
which are damaging his crops. 1908 {Miss E. Fowler] 

Trent ff A ncholme 243 A little stray lamb who left the fold, 
b. fig. 

X749 Fielding 7<wf yowrr xviii. viil. Whether the good- 
natured world will suffer such a stray -sheep to return to the 
road of virtue. 186* Goulburn Personal Reltg. iv. v. (1873) 
2^ To seek the stray sheep in the wilderness of the world. 

2. Of a cable: Loose, slack. Cf, Stray sb, 7 
and Stray-line. 

1791 Smeatok Etiysione L. § xaS Hill’s company were em- 
ployed on board the buss, heaving In the stray cable (etc.]. 

3. Of a person or thing: Separated from the 
main body; occurring away from the regular course 
or habitat : isolated. 

X795-X842 WoRosw. Borderers ii. 765, 1 was going To waken 
our stray Baron, a 1834 Newman /^/xr. Serrn, (1836) III. xxii. 
360 In the cavern, or the desert, or ihcmounlain, where God's 
sirayservanls lived. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. I. v. vi, Their 
infinite hum waxing ever louder, into imprecations, perhaps 
into crackle of stray musketry. 1849 W. S. Mavo Kaleolak 
vii. (1850)65 l*he little medical knowledge that I had picked 
up by stray rtiding. 1867 H. Latham Black If White 22 
In one of the corridors wc fell in with a stray Professor, who 
..showed us over the whole building. 1B72 Jenkinsom 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 318 The desolate grandeur of the 
scenery which there meets the eye of the stray visitor. 1873 
Tristrasi Moab ili. 39 Not even a stray salsola or salicornia 
to relieve the flat sand beds. 1907 J, A. Hodges Elemt 
Phoiogr. (cd. 6) 33 ITie detection of stray beams of light 
coming from chinks and cracks in the door. 

•V 4. Strolling, vagrant. O^j. rnrt. 

2620 in Southampton Court Leet Rec, (1007) I. 578 Tlie 
spoylc thcrof is Cheifclie occasioned by the sufferinge of 
Slraye players to acte their enterludcs thcr. 

6. EUctr. (Sec quols.) 

2893 Sloane Electr. Did., Stray Field. In a dynamo or 
motor the portion of the field whose lines of force arc not cut 
by (he armature windings. Ibid., Strag Power. The pro- 
portion of the energy wasted In driving a dynamo, lost 
through friction and other hurtful resistances. 

Stray (sir/i), Ohs, exc. dial. Also 5 strie. 
[OIL strigan {fstrleian, *slrsgan) = Goih. slraujan, 
f. Teut. root *slrau ‘ : *slrcu- : see Strew v."} trans. 
To strew. 

exooo Seafarer ^7 (Gr.) Peah pc grmf wille golde stre^an. 
c X440 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 670 For ra^Ti, in sonne yf thou 
nc maysi hem drie, Hote askts may this lleykls vndcr strie 
In house in slcdc of sonne. Ibid. xH. 382, 507 5560 Lud^ 

low Churchw. Acc. {(^mden) 95 For russes to straye the 
scale before the pilpetL j6s 8 A. Fox ir. WUris Surg. 1. 
iv. 13 They cause thereby infinite wrongs,, .as if they had 
strayed the wounds full of venom. Hid. i. iv, 13 When you 
stray (hat pouder into [it]. Ibid , Must not (he wound being 
siraid full, he bound up. Ibid, 1. iv 14 The in-strayed 
pouder, x886 Cheshire Gloss., Stray, to strew, to scatter. 
Stray (sir?*), Also 4-6 strayo, 6 strafe, 
(straigh). [Aphetic var. of Astray, Estrat vhs., 
a- OF. cslra/er :^Kom, *cslragarc (Pr. cslragar), 
contraction of *cslravogarc, repr. extra vagart 
to wander outside : see Extravagant a. 

TTie view that the OF, verb is a derivative of L. strata 
Street sb. is on phonological grounds untenable.] 

L intr. To escape from confinement or control, 
to wander away from a place, one’s companions, 
etc. Const, from, into, also with abroad, away, off. 

13.. E. E.Allit. P, B.TX99 And )>ay stoken soslrayt, bat 
hay ne stray my3t A fotc fro bat forsclet to forray nogoudes. 
CX330 R. \\v.\s\ms:Chron. \Yace (Rolls) 22378 God tent til 
al bis men he tok. When hey aslraicd, whideward (t'.r. where 
bei slraied whidirej heysebok. 2338 — Chron. (1725) 219 
[Edwardns evasit de carcere Her/ordix.'\ In to h® watcrc 
be straied, & p.assed wcle fiode. C1450 Cov. Pfyst. 
(1841) 74 Go do what 3c lyst; sc jour bestj’s not .stray. 
a 25x3 Fabyan Chron. (28x2) 484 Sir John dc Vyenne, en- 
countred 1. sperys and xx. archers that were strayed frome 
theyr boste. 2573-80 Tussek Husb. (187B) 40 Go slie vp 
thy Bore, least straying abrode, yc doo see him no more. 
15^ Sir J, Smyth Disc. Weapons ix b. That no man vpon 
paine of death being landed, shall straggle or stray abroad. 
2653 Rauesf.y Astrol. Restored 273 If thou wouldst buy 
..Swans. .to remain or keep from straying, let Scorpio be 
preferred. 2667 Milton P. L. hi. 476 Here Pilgrims roam, 
that stray'd so fair to seek In Golgotha him dead, who lives 
iri Heav'n- 2704723 PorE Windsor Forest 265 Here too, 
*tis sung, of old Diana stray’d. And Cynlhas' top forsook for 
Windsor shade. 2722 Diaper tr. Oppian's Halieut. l 658 
Sea-Calves by Night far from the Waters stray. 2832 
^AMF.s Philip Augustus I. ii. Has tby falcon strayed ? Say, 
(was a vile bird. .and tall it a good lo^ *879^ Frouds 
Casar xvil 2E7 To keep the legion wilbln the lines, and 
not (o allow any of the men to stray. x888 ‘ J, S, Winter * 
Bootle's Childr. ix. The four elder children bad strayed off 
to the hall to see what was going on there. 

b. of an inanimate thing. 

23., E. E. Atm. P. A- 2x73 My bede vpon hylle wras 
layde, per as my pcrlc to grounde strayd. 1557 Piiaer 
jEneid vii. (1558) T iij b. Poison.. Wbiche from that serpent 
shed, & al her lymmes infecting straied. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georp ii. 507 Be bold To lop the disobedient Boughs, 
that stray d Beyond their Ranks. 2738 Gray Propertius 
II. i. 8 If^the iTOse Curls around her Forehead play. Or 
lawless, o’er their Ivory J^Iargin stray. . 2855 Orrs Cire, 
Scs., Jnyrg. Nat. 43 It has been assumed. .that the earth 
was originally in a state of igneous fusion, from which it 
has^ cooled down by radiation.. .No one, however, has ex- 
plained where this lost heat has strayed. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. V. Ivi. X21 'ite town had strayed beyond the 
wall built round it after the defeat at Floddcn. 2908 [Miss 
E. Fowler] Betiu. Trent fg Anckolme 23 The 'Vines strayed 
down the \vest side of the old paddock wall. 

2. To wander up and down free from control, to 
roam about. Const, about, along, in, through (a 
place) ; also with about adv. 


2398 Trevisa Z?«r//r. De P. R. xv. Ixix. (1495)5x4 Galon 
people in Affrica stretche fro the south to the Hesperi 
Occean, whiche men goabouteand strayin iltsen[lj-perva. 
gans in desert is fg discurrens\. CX425 Castle Persev. 2052 
in Macro ploys 138 Hys enmys strayen in he strete, to 
spylle man with spetows spot. C1440 Prom/ Parv. 478/2 
Strayyn, or gon a-.stray, pah, vagor. 1530 Palscr. 7j8/i, 
I straye, 1 wander about and wot natwhyiher 1 go,jeerre. 
. , Yci the boye Mrayclh alone some where, God gyve grace 
that a beggar mete nat with him. Ibid., 1 stray about, as 
a mastcrlc^se parson dotb,yr vagaboitde,. .He doth nought 
hut stray abowt and wyll do no labour in the worlde. 2556 
Hobv tx.Castiglione's Coz/rZ/rr Ep.Transl. (1577) A ij, This 
Courtyer hath long strayed about this realme. 2590 Sfknser 
F. Q. L iii. 3 Yet she.. Fane from all peoples preasc, as in 
exile, In wildernesse and waslfull deserts strayd, 'I'oseeke 
her knight. x6io Shaks. Temp. j. il 417 He hath lost his 
fellowes, And sirayes about to findc ’em, 2b3*'MiLio?i 
L* Allegro 72 Russet Lawns, and Fallows Gray, Where the 
nibling flocks do stray. 2697 Dryden Yirg, Georg, iv. 158 
When the Swarms are eager of their Play, And loath their 
empty Hives, and idly Stray. 274* Gf(h'e Elon 13 Ah fields 
belov'd in vain, Where once my careless childhood .stray’d. 
2789 W. L. Bowles Sonn, Chet well, Cherwell, how pleas’d 
along thy willow'd cdgcErewhilc I stray’d. xBsoTknkysom 
In Mem. cii. 14 Yea, but here '1 hy feet have stray’d in after 
hours With thy lost friend among the bowers. 1866 Au- 
cusTA Wilson Si, Elmo lii, But you arc too young to be 
straying about in a strange jilace. 

b. of an inanimate thing, the fingers, etc. Also 
fig, of a person, his ihoiighls, wishes, etc. 

2647 Cowley Msstr,, Change I, Love walks the pleasant 
Mazes of her Hair; Love does on both her Lips for ever 
stray. 1750 Gray Elegy 74 Their sober wishes never leam’d 
to stray. 2789 Cowfer Ann. Metnotab. 22 As the bee, .So 
1 from (heme to theme display’d In many a page historic 
stray’d. iB-. Shelley Queen 0/ my Heart Vii, How 1 love 
to pare As the cold ray strays O’er thy face. 2832 Jam^ 
Philip Augustus 1. iv, Through the mazes of whose hair 
his other hand was straying.^ 1842 Browning Pied Piper 
yi, .^nd his fingers, they noticed, %terc ever straying As if 
impatient to he playing Upon this pipe. 1873 Helps Anim. 
^ Mast. 1. (1875) 27 Jt strays from one topic to another, 
in the most eccentric fashion. 2885 ‘ Mps. Alexandf.r* /IZ 
Bay i, Again her deft fingers strayed over the notes. 2909 
Stacpoolf.PooIs o/St/eme XXX, 'Mhese thoughts.. just came 
and strayed across his mind. 

c. Of a Stream : To meander. 

150X SrtAKS. Two Gent. ii. vii. 31 And so hv many winding 
nookcshe(rr. thccurTcnl)straies..toihe wilde Ocean. 2643 
Denham Cooper's //. j6o Where Thames amongst the 
w.anton Vallics strays. 2700 Dryden Acis, Polyph., 
Galatea 78 More clear than Ice, or running Streams, that 
.Atray Through Garden Plots. 2754 Gf.mi Progr. Poesy 
What time, where lucid Avon strxiy’d, To Him the mighty 
Mother did unveil Her aweful face. 

+ d. trans. To wander in, over, or througli (a 
place). Also, to cause (llie eye) to wander (over 
something). Ohs, or nonce-uses, 

2613 Hzyyfooi> Stiver Age iit.i.Gx, His maw vnstaunch’t 
He still the (hicke Nemean proues doth stray. 2729 Savage 
U anderer tt. 106 'Jo his my Sighs, to his my Tears reply ! 
I stiay o’er all the 'J omb a watry Eye 1 2844 A. Maci-acan 
Scotch Btuedetl 29 How oft wi' rapture ha'e I strayed The 
mountain’s heather crest. 

3. mlr. To wander from the direct way, deviate. 

2561 Hody tr, Cashgtione's Courtier i. (1577) E iiJ, As he 

(hat walkeih in thedarkc.. and therefore many tymesstrayetb 
from the right way, 1590 Speksck F, Q, l i. xo' When 
weening to relume, whence they did stray, T'hty cannot 
finde that path. 2593 Shaks. Rich. 1 1 , 1. xii. 2c6 Farewell 
(my Liege) now no way can 1 stray, Saue back to England, 
all the worlds my way. 2^4 E. GIrisistone] D'Aeosta's 
Hist. Indies iv. xxx. 291 Being slraied in the mountaines, 
not knowing which way he shoulde passe. 1922 J, L. 
Mvres Dawn of Hist. ix. 291 A strong inducement to the 
Domad to stray into the richer pasture. 

4. fig, a. To wander from the path of rectitude, 
lo err. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn, (1862) 52 Bot in our gat Hs Satenas. . 
And spits fill gtrn tf wc straye, And haldes noht the riht 
way, 2457 Harding Chron. in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1912) Oct. 
740 Scotland hool, which shulde your Reule %bayc As 
Souereyn lorde, for whiche ihay prowdly .stray. 2548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par, Luke xxii. 54-62 Neither was he lyke to 
haue made any ende of straying out of the rightc wayc. 
*55* [see Erb v.^ 2]. *%p Prior Coiisid 83 th Ps. Hi, Nor 
refuge could I find, nor friend abroad, Straying in vice, and 
destitute of God. 27x2-14 Pope Rape Lock 1. 91 Oft, when 
the world imagine women stray, 'J he Sylphs thro’ mj’stic 
mares guide their way. 1780 Cowper Doves t, Reas’nlng.. 
Man yet mistakes his way, While meaner things, 'whom 
instinct le.'ids, Arc rarely known to stray. ,*832 N. P. 
Willis Broivn University 32 A heavenward spirit, straying 
oftentimes, But never widely. igoz MiOLsr Jacob Sheep, 
Stealers xii, It was the direst necessity which had induced 
George Williams to stray so far across the line of honesty. 

b. To wander or deviate in mind, purpose, etc. 
Said also of the mind or thoughts, 

2390 Gower Conf. HI. 371, I was out of mi sounee 
alTraied, Wherof I sih my wiites straied. And gan to wclcpe 
hem horn aycin. 2577 Grange Golden Aphrod. Lj, But 
why seeme I thus lo stray from my texte? 2581 Pettik 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. {1586) 56 b, It is a thing unscemely 
..in talke to slraye to farre from fit and usuall matters. 
2709 Pope Ess. Crit. 104 'Jben Criticism the Muses hand- 
maid prov’d, Tc dress her charms and make her more bc- 
Jov’d ; But following wits from that intention stray’d. 2766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. XIV, But, sir, I ask pardon, I am straying 
from the question. 2813 Scott Rokeby i. xii, Still from the 
purpose wilt thou stray ! Good gentle friend, bow went the 
day? 

fc. trans. (causative.) To cause to err or 
deviate ; to distract. Ohs. 

2561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer ill. (1577) Q v. 
We shal know. .as touching the vnderstanding ol great 
matters, that they doe not slraye cure wittes, hut rather 
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quicken them, Ihid, Q vj, The loue of the Damsell Laum 
sometime strayed him from it. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. 
i, 51 Hath not else his eye Stray'd his affection invnlawfull 
Joue? 

Stray, obs. Sc, form of Straw, 

Strayaway, [f. Stray v- + Away adv:\ An 
animal that strays away ; a straggler. 

iSao Keats /f/T^r? 4 ixvii, Quick cat*s*pa>^’s on the cenerous 
stray-away. x 858 Browning Kinxfr Bk. v. 1198 What did 
he eUe but . . Leave, like a provident shepherd, bis safe flock 
To follow the single lamb and slraiTiway ? 

Strayed (btrSti), ppL a. [f. Stray v.- + -ed L] 
That has gone astray, lit, and 
1519 Svp/>ltc. to King (E.E.T.S.) 28 To call agayne the 
strayed shepe in-to the r^’ght waye. 1390 H. R. Defiance 
to Fortune B 3 Searching for the siraied beasies of his 
saide mai'^ter Miller. x6rs Brathwait 10 Vea 

1 know som which may lament with thee For their straide 
daughters. 1634 Milton Cojuus I came not here on 
such a trivial toy As a stray’d Hwc. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's TVrttA .TV. 51 He had slain at limes in strayed 
Vessels above an hundred Portugals. 1707 Ke.s in W. L. 
Bowles Life (1B31) H 296, 1 rejoice that my strayed sheep 
are reduced under his government. 1895 Zangwill Master 
Ji. 5 x. 233 A strayed sparrow hopped dolefully, .on the 
floating platform. 1897 Allhutt’s Syst, Med. II. 033 
Kidney, spleen, pleura, and the urinary passages ha\»c shel- 
tered strayed specimens of these parasites at limes. 

Strayer tstr?-3j). [f. Stray ij.2 + -er 1.] One 
who strays, in the senses of the verb. 

iS *9 Horman 263 b, He called ageyne the strayers 

out of oidre. 1570 Foxe A. ^ M. (ed, 2) 1912/1 A great 
straier abroad in all quarters of the realnie to deface and 
impeach the springing of Gods holy Gospel. 1373-85 Abp. 
Sandys vii. § 15. 113 Allsinnersarestraters: forsinne 
maketh a diuision bet weene God and man. 1638 Rutherford 
X^//.(t 83 i) 50 Ye faithful pastors yet amongst the flocks..; 
•Or any weak, tired strayers who cast but half an eye after 
the Bridegroom. 18^ Browning PingJ^ B/^. iv. 1243 f'or 
the priest, spritely sitayer out of bounds,.. Let him rele- 
gate to Civita, tgoS Academy 4 Jan. 308/2 We suspect that, 
like * the old prophet,* be is a confirmed slrayer from his beat. 

Straygne, -er : see Strain Stuakver. 
Straying (slr?i’ig\ vdl. s6. [f. Stray v.^ + 
-ING k] The action of the verb, in various senses ; 
also, an ttisiance of this. 

1548 Elyot's DUt.^ Erraiio^ a goyng out of the \vaie, a 
wandryng, a siraiyng abrode, a rouyng, 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent, viii, 47 What cL are the ivars of the world 
but siiaiings, so as cuery man gaddes in and out when they 
once tume their backes vdou God. 1633 Sanderson Serm. 
Ad Aulam ii. (i68il 22^ Those strayjngs also and outstep- 
pings, whereof Gods fatthfullesl Ner\*anls are now and then 
cuilty. x643Rous/'t .xlv. 1811646)76 Our heart’s not turn'd 
back, fiom thy way, our steps no straying made. 1786 
G. Frazer Dovers Flight 39 Observe the pidgeon in her 
straying from the Hock. 18x0 Keats Isabella xviii, How 
could they find out in Lorenro’s eye A straying from his 
toil? a 1857 H. Bonar Hymns of Faith .y Hope 33 Cease, 
my soul, thy strayings 1 _ 1876 M. Arnold Lit, + Dogma 
244 Ihose learned Inquirers,, who were so busy about the 
strayingsofUlyvse5,i>o inattentive to their own. 1889 H. E. 
Handerson II. Baas' Htsi. Med. 495 note, Palin was the 
first who obseived a>ca&e of tubal pregnancy, ascribing it to 
a straying of the ovum. 

i*b. (Jerundially Obs.rare^^, 

m^6 Sidney Ps. xiv. 3 And loe, befindesthat all a stray- 
ing went. 

Straying (strF‘*iq), ppl, a. [f. Stray zr,2 + 
-ING-.] Thatstrays, in the senses of the verb, a. Of 
a person, animal, etc. 

1585 T. Washington Ir. Nicholays Vcy. iir.xv. 99 Duryng 
these blind and straying peregrinations, they carry none 
other apparrell ihen a little cassock. 1593 A. Chute i»V/xw//> 
Dishonoured (Budig 1908) 95 Neucr did flocke to^ old 
Vlisses Quecne, In wcane absence of her straying knight, 
Keuer more woers [etc.). i68x Flavel yl/ir/i. Gritcr- xxviii, 
475 The straying bullock needs a heavyclog. 1831 Marv_W. 
Shelley S 7 vis 5 Peasant Talcs x. (1891) 180 Or a sirajdng 
cow would lead him far into the depths of the stormy hills. 

b. Of a thing. + Straying star : a planet ; cf. 

Errant c. 9 b. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nieholay's Voy. ir. ix. 42 b. The 
seuen straying stanes. x6oi Holland Pliny ir. xlv. I. 23 
The straying siarres or planets. 1612 Tzvo Noble K. i. v, 

15 This world s a Cirty full of straying Sireetes, .And Death’s 
the market place, where each one meeies. 

C. 

*553 Short Catechism 7 b, Hearrn is debarred al kind of 
filthy & strayeng lu.st. a 1586 Sidney Ps. i. 1 He ble-ssed 
is who neither loosely treads The stiaylng steps as wicked 
councel leads,.. Nor yet letc.t cxSooShaks Sonn. xlr. 10 
And chide thy beauty, and thy straying youth, 

Norris Beatitudes (1692) 9 To reduce spying man to his 
true Good and Happiness. 1867 M. E. Grant Doff Notes 
fr. Diary jSsj-jSjs (1897) II. 78 He writes of these stiay- 
ing sheep \viihoul bigotry. 

.‘Straykyngs : see Stratken. 
stray-line. uVanl. [f. Stray a. (or Stray 
si. 7) + Line a4.] 

1 . (See quot. 1S67.) ’ 

1703 Dampier Poy. II 1 . 1. 99 An exlraordlnapr Care ought 
to oe used in heaving the Log, for fear of giving too wi^h 
Stray.Line in a moderate Gale. 1867 Sm^th Saitors 
lyb^-bh., Stray line of the leg, about 10 or 12 faihpms of 
line left unmarked next the log-ship, in order that it inay 
gel out of the eddy of the ship’s wake before the measuring 
begins, or the glas.T is turned. 

2. = Stray sb. 6. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine n. (1780), D^rr't’^. .the 
line, or allowance made forsiray-line, occasioned by a ship s 
falling to leeward, when sounding, in deep water. ... 

3 . Whaling. That part of the low-line which is 
in the water when fast to a whale. 


1810 SmKESBY Af. Arctic Res. II. 231 A portion of five 
or SIX fathoms of the line first put into the boat called the 
'stray-hne is left uncovered, by that which follows. 

4 . A submerged or floating line fastened at one 
end onl}’. 


xB88 Hardy U^essex Tales II. v. 143 They'll string the 
tubs to a sliay-line, and sink ’em a little-waj-s from shore. 

Strayling’ (slr^*liq}. [f. S tray cr. orv, + -linqI, 

Cf. changeling, soildling. The word coincides formally 
with a possible dim. of Stray sb., but in the quots. it has 
not the dim. sense.) 

A Stray thing or person. 

1838 Lytton Leila hl L 31 It may win a new strayling to 
the Immort.al Fold. xSSt G. Allek in Comhill Mag. J une 
705 Sometimes garden kinds escaped from cultivation., 
sometimes Amencan straj'lings. 1904 Blackzo. Mag. Jan. 
156a We owe a greater debt to our own countrymen than 
to the straylings from Russia. 

Straymer, obs. form of Streamer. 

Straynge, -our : see Strange, Stranger, 
Stxayngtli, obs. form of Strength. 

Stre, strea, Streaoli(e: see Straw, Stretch. 
fStread, rA Obs,rar£~^. App. a constable’s 
*beat* or district. 


13x8 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) II. 136 Euery 
Constable warnyd wyihin hys stread cuery man to in the 
Fen in the mornyng. 

Streak (sti ik), sb. Forms: a. i strica, 4 stric, 
stryk, 5 striok(e,5-6stryke,5-7strike; 5 strek, 
5-6 streke, 6 atreeke, 6-7 streok, streak©, 6- 
streak. [OE. strica wk. masc., f. weak -grade of 
the TeiiL-root * strike : sec Strike v. The a and 
^ forms represent a difference of dialectal phonetic 
development: in the a forms the f remained (cf. 
prick sb. :— OE. prices) ; in the ^ forms the OE. t 
in open syllable became ME. e (with streke cf. 
sveek, ME. xveke :— OE. wiett). It is probable that 
the spelling strike, stryke in the late 16th and 
early 17th c. sometimes represents a pronunciation 
(strfk), so that these forms would really belong 
to the a class. Cf. Goth, strik-s, OHG., mod.G. 
strick masc., MDu. streke {jy\i.streek fern.), which 
agree in sense and root-grade with the Eng. sb.] 
fl. A line, mark, stroke; esp. one used as a 
sign or character in writing or as a unit or degree 
in measurement. Obs. 

a. rxooo i^LFRic Horn. II. 200 An stiica o 35 e an staf (L. 
iota unum ant unrts afea) 3 aie ealdan at ne bid for^ased 
o 3 b®t hi ealle gefyllede beon. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
III. 24^ £&dras..roncle up newe manete titles and strikes 
(L. apices litferannu} to write among |je letlres. cx39r 
Chaccfj; Asirot. tr. § X2. 2.1 & endilh in the nexte stxik of 
the plate. Ibid., Techyng by Mvych stiikes the howres of 
planetes by otdre as tbet sitten in the beuene. e x4ooDrr/n 
Troy 3074 The shede hurghe he shyre here shone as be lilly, 
Streght as a strike, stiaght burgh the myddes. e 1460 [see 
1330 Palsgr. 58 Theie is a stryke above the bed of au, by 
cause the accent of the worde is there. JsjS W, Phillip rr. 
Langenes' t'oy. Shrps Holland E. Ind. 11 We found that 
our Compasses helde two Strikes to faire Northwarde. x6xo 
'HoLLKnDCamdens Brit.s. 178 Upon this K-xebequer board 
is laid a cloth,, rewed with strikes distant one from another 
a foote. 16x1 tr. Serlids Arehii. iv. vii.34 Tbesliickcs of 
the Columnes, which wee call Chanels or hoHowings, shall 
be 24. in number. 

J 3 . CZ440 Frornp. Parv.^T^fs Stick, or poynt be-lwyx ij. 
clausys yn a boke {S, IK poynlinge of ij. clauses), liminiscus. 
e 1460 J. !Metham IKks. 89 Ycfin the same lyne be suche 
sirykys descende and in the myddj'S be curte or deuyded 
\\iih other bmes or siiekes. 1545 m Arckseolegia XLIII. 
237, ill] copys of ymagerye workc with sirekes of golds. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc. i. xxvu. (ed. 7) 65 Minutes are 
marked with one sireck over the bead, seconds with two 
streekes, thirds with ihiee streekes. 1633 B. Jonson Tate 
Tub IV. i. Scene interloping 41 Cle. Zure, you can gage 
liun. Med, To a streake, or lessc : 1 know his d'amciers, 
and circumference. 1630 Bulw'ER Anthrofomet. «u. 238 
Men and women use to cut three .breaks on their body. 
x6^ Power Exp. Philos, i, 7 View them [the wings of the 
butterfly) in (he Microscope, and you may see the very 
streaks of the Coclestial pencil that drew them. 1733 Dychk 
& Pardos D/ct., Streak, a Line orMark make to put lliings 
in order by, &c. 

+ b. A cutting stroke. Obs, rare~‘\ 

1723 Bradley's Family Diet, s, y. Pears, Give ihern (ic. the 
pears] a streak upon the Head with the point of a Knife. 

2 . A thin irregular line of a different colour or 
substance from that of the material or surface of 


which it forms a part. 

a. 1583 Hicixs Junius' NomencL Marble hauing 

while specks or stiicks in it. 

X577 Grange Golden Aphred, H ivb. And teares with 
streakes doth pajTite TTicir lether cbeekes. 1646 Sccrlinc 
Poems (164S) 30 Fox streaks of led were mingled there, Such 
as are on a Katheme Pear. 1666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. 
xxi. (1672) so A hich coloured Uiin with a number of small 
streeks of fat, swimming a top in the form of a Cobweb. 
1667 Milton A L. xi. 879 But say, what mean those colouid 
streaks in Heavn fsc. a lainbowj. 1718 Prior Sclemou 
I. 77 'WTiile the fantastic Tulip strives to break In two-fold 
Beauty, and a parted Streak. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 241 
Not a fiowV Bui show’s some touch, in freckle, streak, or 
stain, Of his unrivall’d pencil. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(cd.3) III. 613 Petals.. putplc. with 3 or 4 darker streaks. 

1843 BuddD/s. X/t’er22oSlreaksofablacksa!)Stanw»ere 

observed in the matter which was vomited. X845-7 Loncf. 
Evang. n. iv. 172 Then there appeared and .«pr«d Faint 
strealu of pray o’er her forehead. x86o Tyno.^ll^ 
xxvii. 381 We observe blue stieaks, from a few inenes to 
several feet in length, upon ihc walls of *he 'ame cie^s«.e. 
1876 O. C. SioNE in JmL R. Geogr. 3 «:, XLVJ. 57 They 
paint the face with streaks bj’ means of a rose-coloured 
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I lime. 1890 Hardmclc's Sci.-Gcssif XXVI. sSe/e The 
I appearance of Jupiter is \-ery different from that of Mars, 
i ?" . -streaks or bells. 1899 AUbutt's 

o,r/. aica. \ III. 595 Papules rarelj- arise, but there are 
often red scaly streaks on the face, ign Weestek s.v.. 
Bacon with a sueak of lean and a streak ol faL 

b. A line ol colour, less firm and legnlar than a 
stripe, ocenrring as a distinctive mark on the coat 
of an animal, the plumage of a bird, the body or 
wings of an insect. Also fg. 

a. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 70 [This aspis] is of white 
I colour,. . ^et svith black spots or strikes, sisf, MaUen 
j (Essex) Docufu. Bundle 20S No. 9 A tall darkeish grave 
gelding,, .haveing a white strreke on one yide. 

B. x64x j. Jackson True Evang, T, 1. 74 Too much of the 
Leopard^. , in our spots, and streaks, with slnfull customes, 
and habits. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1, 237 
Tills Ass had a black List doivn the back, and the rest of its 
Body was all begirt with white and Tawny streaks, ifoy 
Dryden Kirg. Georg, iv. 150 The better Brood (of bees].. 
.\re mark’d with Royal streaks of shining hue. 18x5 
Stephens in Shasvs Gen. ZeoL IX, r. 29 There is a short 
streak at the angles of the mouth, beneath the eye, some- 
tirnes ivhitish, someiimes yellow. 1882-4 Yanelfs Brit. 
Bhds (ed. 4) 111 . 561 'ibe black loral streak.. is assam^ 
the second year. 

c. In the names of moths, etc. 

1704 Petiver ir. Tab. xt, Pafilio miner fuscus, 

duplici Itnea inferne prsdiius. The brown double Slieak. 
*775 M- Harris Er.gl. Lepideptera 45 Phalxna... Streak. 
1813 Burrow Elem. Cenchel. rc6 Patella MaramrIIaiis. 
Black Hair Streak Limpet. 1832 J. Rennie Butierfi. 4- 
Moths. 1872 J. G. Wood Insects at Home 461 The Aloth 
which is .appropriately lermed the Streak {L/uesiasspartiaia). 

d. JMin, The line of coloured powder produced 
by scratching a mineral or fossil, or the mark 
made by rubbing it on a harder surface. 

X794 Kirwan Elem, Min. 1 . 26 External characters. These 
are colour, shape, luslr^.. colour of streak &C. Ibid. 
(ed. 2) 1 . 183 Iis streak somewhat glossy, ^ 1803 Weaver tr. 
H'erners Ext. Char. Fossils 190 Solid fossils . . when scraped 
..yield a powder, presenting the same, or a different, colour 
from that of the fossil ; and also the same or a more or less 
different lustre. 'Jhis is called the slteak. 2849 J. Nicol 
Man, Alin. 487 Kobellite... Colour blackish lead-grey to 
steel-grey; streak black. 18^ Crookes AlitchelFs Pract. 
Assaying (ed. 6) 239 Cinnabar has both a ted colour and a 
red streak. 


e. Biol, etc. A linear mark, stria. Also, a 
narrow tract in a tissue. 

Primitive sireaki see Primitive a. 8. 

. *837 P, KsnH Bof.Lex.iii, If the streak of the parenchyma 
i<i to be regarded as a good evidence. But this streak is not 
discernible in all stems. 1856 H enslow Bet. Terms, Streak, 
a stialgbt line formed by a vein, by colour, by indentation, 
&c. Jbid., Stria (a groove or fuirow), a streak. 1839 Sem- 
ple Diphtheria 20 \Ve often see a long, narrow streak, of a 
dark red colour, which e.xtends into the pharjux. 1899 Alb 
bictt's Syst. Aled, VIJ. 716 The degeneration may be more 
intense in certain streaks; as in the posterior root-zones, or 
in GoU’s tracts. 

f. Glass^making, (See quot, 1S07.) 

1807 T. Thomson C/tem. (ed. 3) 11 . 512 Streaks. These are 
waved lines, often visible in glass, yhich inieriupt dbtlnct 
vision. 1832 G. R. Porter <5- C/. 197 Laige plates, 

..to be perfect, require to be without streak or bubble. 

g. Bcuteriology, A light scratch made with the 
bacteria-covered point of a needle on the surface of 
the mass to be infected. Cf. streaBcullure in 7. 

1893 W. R. Dawson ir. Schenk's Man. Bacieriol. 57. 

3 . A faint Une of light (esp. of the dawn) diver- 
sifying the darkness, Also^^. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. h Jul.n. iii. 2 The gray ey’d morne 
smiles on the frowning night, Checkrrng the Easierne 
Cloudes wiih streaks of light, 1603 — Alacb. iii. iti. 5 The 
West yet glimmers i\ilh someslre^es of Day. 1697 Dryden 
^nessvs. 477 And seeihescaller'd Streaks of dawning day, 
i8zs-iS J. Smith Panorama Sti.ff Art I. 450 When we 
look al a candle.. wrih our eyes almost clo^ed, streaks of 
light appear to dart upwardsand downwards. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. II. iir. vi, Darkness., with here and there some 
streak of faint lurid light. xB8x S. R. Macphail Rcl>g. 
House PtuscardynxC\.x\s The grey streaks of Reformation 
daw'n speedily forced iheinsehes upon public atleniion. 
x 83 s * Mrs. .Alexander ' At Bay v, The first faint streaks 
of daylight were stealing across the eastern sky. 

b. A flash of lightning, etc. 

1781 CoivpER Heroism 18 While through the slygran veil 
that blots the day, In dazzling streaks, the vivid lighinings 
play. 1828 Carlyle Aftsc., Burns (1840) J. 352 Streaks of 
bell-fire quivering madly. xZyj Hlustr. Loud.NerosiQ\cA'i 
19/3 She saw a streak of lightning shoot in an obhque 
direction. 1863 Avtoun Laystscoit. Cai-a/iers, Exec. ATonf. 
rose xiii, And the jagged streak of the levin.bolt Lit up the 
gloomy town. . 

C. slang. Streak of lightning, ?a glass of gin 
(cf. Lightning 2). Like a streak, like streaks’. 
with the swiftness of lightning. ^ , 

1839 C. Mackay Life .5- Liberty Amer. 1 . 169 'Gi'nsling. 

‘ brandy-smash * a streak of lightning *, (e‘c 1- * 9 ®* 

Chron. 26 SepL 6/2 Workman was running hke ? siieaR, 
to use the local phrase. 1901 Scribners Mag. XaIA. sovt 
We worked like streaks. . e, j 

4 . A long irregular narrow strip of land, water, 
etc. ; a line of colour representing a distant object 

the Ensliib ChaDntl! sev S.Lvti. .J. 
jid? 7 .Howclo.cind..m.-.II theh,^;«l,= ! WhatMrcAtior 

meadows cross the eye! 1818 Keats Zz//. 20 J<d) (1895) 

ITT The first glance was a streak of waters deep rn the Bases 
of^aige black Mountains. 1^1 Bkowkjnc /’///.a Passes u 
Poems fioos) x''-7/2 Ah, the clear tncrningl I CM see St 
Marks: ?bal black streak is the belfry. 1842 Tes.syson 
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CEtiont 55 Far*up the solitary morning smote The streaks of 
virgin snow. 1865 \V. G. Palcrave yount. Central ff E, 
Arabia II. 128 Though separated from it by a streak of 
desert. 1870 Gladstone in Edin. Rev. Oct. 588 Happy 
England I. .happy.. in this, that the wise di^pen.'^ation of 
Providence has cut her off, by that streak of silver sea,., 
partly from the dangers, absolutely from the temptatiorfs 
which attend upon the local neighbourhood of the Conti* 
ncntal nations. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (*870) 
274 The white streak of water running down the face of the 
mountain is Sour Milk Gill. 1883 Morfill Slavonic Ltt. 
i. 6 There is also a thin streak of Little Russian population 
in the kingdom of Hungary, north of the Carpathians. 1907 
J. London Before Adam viii, When we pached the edge of 
the forest he was no more than a streak in the distance. 

5 . a. The horizontal course of a stratum of coal 
(cf.STBETCH, Strike sbs^. b. A stratum or vein 
{of metal ore). 

167a G. Sinclair Hydrosiaticks (1683) 273 The Co.il . .hath 
its three principal dimensions,,. Longitude, Latitude, and 
Profundity.. .The Longitude is nothing else but what is 
termed! by the Coahhewers, the Streek. x686 Plot Staf 
fordsh, iii. 129 According to the course of the row or streek 
of the coal. 178^ J. Williams ^fin. Kingd. I. 324 The 
streeks or flat veins.^ Ibid. 339 By the word streek they 
mean stretch, or a vein between the strata which stretches 
or spreads in a horizontal position. 2872 Schele de Vf.re 
Americanisms 171 He hopes.. to .strike it very rich^ as soon 
as be comes to the pay* 5 tTeak, that is, the lode or vein which 
is to repay him for all his labors. 2904 S. E. White 
Blazed Trail Stories xii, Here a pocket, there a streak, 
‘yon a clear ten feet of low.grade ore. 

6. An intermixture (of some contrasting or un- 
expected quality, esp. in a person or his character) ; 
an inherited strain. A streak of red : a strain of 
Red Indian blood. 


2647 Cowley Mistr.^ Wisdom Poems (1905) 86 With your 
grave Rules from musty Morals brought: Through which 
some streaks tooof Divinity ran. 1762 Ann. Reg., Charac. 
ysf^ Broad streaks of folly now and then appear through all 
the grave wisdom.. of those mighty statesmen. 2856 Mrs. 
Stowe Dred\. ix, 221 Just act, now, as if you*d got a streak 
of something inyou. 286^ GROTE/^/a/tf ll.xxiii. 158 There 
is.. a streak of eccentricity in his character. 2885 W. D. 
Howells Silas L(i/>liam{\Zq\) II, 175 He alway.s did have 
that close stre.nk in him. 2889 Spectator 28 Dec.. I'he deep 
and unscrupulous craft which lay in streaks through all 
Cavour’s great character. 2890 J. Aitcrisoh Signa Chritii 
i. 23 The streak of Immorality would have run through the 
whole history. 2908 W. CituRcmu. Mr. Cretve's Career 
vii. 84 , 1 can’t understand Victoria. She really has influence 
with these country people... Sometimes I think Victoria has 
a common streak in her. 29x3 Blay Pictorial Nd. 134. 82 
woman even suspected of a ‘streak of led* is scarcely 
within the pale. 

b. A temporary run (of luck). 

2882 Poker; ho7o to flay il 94 The player in this .seat 
should not come in.. under a pair of court cards, unless he 
happens to be in a streak of good luck, 19M Upward Ebe- 
nezer Lolh 114 He said be found luck did come in these 
queer streaks. 

7 . attrib, and Comb.^ as streakAike adj. ; streak 
culture, , a bacterial culture having the inoculating 
matter in streaks (cf. 2 g) ; streak fallowing (see 
quot.); streak-flowered a. Bot,^ striate; streak 
lightning, forked lightning; streak powder (sec 
quot., cf. a d); streak stitch, (see quot.); streak 
vein, ? s= sense 5 b. 

2893 W, R. Dawson tr. Schenk's Man. Baciertol. 60 Blood 
scrum. .is principally nd^ted for surface or cultures 

{Strichculturen). 2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 243 There is a sort 
of tillage. .which (hey call ^streak.fallowjng; the manner 
is, to plough one furrow and leave one. 2822 Hortus An- 
gltcus II. 186 SisyTinchium Striatum. * Streak flowered 
Sisyrinchtum. tgt6Chamb.yrnl. A\x% 560/1 It was 'streak 
lightning that was observed. 2876 Clin, Soc. Trans. IX. 87 
Small white *streak-likc.«pots. 2857 Dana Man. Min. 11862) 
56 The color of a surface that has been rubbed or scratched 
..is called the streak, and the powder abraded, the ^streak- 
powder. 1882 Caulfeilo & Saward Diet. Needlnvork 464 
Iri hand-made laces the veins of leaves or flowers are made 
with an open line, that is sometimes designated *SlTeak 
Stitch. 2789 J. WiLLiAM.s Min. Kingd. I, 404 In Derby, 
shire, .great attention is paid to all the *slreek veins. 
SteGaJe (strik), z;.i Ohs, exc. dial. Forms ; 
5-6, 9 streke, 6 str0yk(e, 6-7 streak(e, 7, 9 
streek. [? a. ON. stritika to stroke, rub, wipe ; bnt 

cf.STRAiKi;. (JV.),Strake». 3 , Strike®., Stkokeit.] 

1 . trans. To stroke. 

c 1440 Promf. Parv. 47^/2 Strekyn, as mean do caltys, or 
hors or bowndys, fahmte. 1851 W. Anderson Rhviues 
(1867) 60 (E.D.D.) Streek my hair. 

2 . To make level, flat, or even ; spec, to level 

(com, etc.) to the rim of a measure by passing a 
piece of straight wood over it. Cf. Straik«zi. 
Strike v. ' 


■ e 2440 Promp. Parv. 479/2 Strekyn or make pleyne, com- 
piano. Ibid.f Stfr)ckyn, or streke mesure, a.s buschellys and 
©her lyke, hostio. 2829 Brockett N. C. Words, Streek, to 
measure corn exactly. Ibid,, Streeked-measure, exact 
measure — in opposition to heaped measure. 2842 Harts. 
HORNE Salopia Ani. Gloss., Streke, to strike with a stre<^le. 

t 3 . To polish or make smooth by rubbing; to 
iron (clothes). Obs. 

2567 Drant Horace, Ep. Ded. ■•iij, The verie Crounes and 
Scepters of be.st Monnrks and^ princes had bene rustic, 
wembde, and warpde with obliuion, hadd not they with the 
goodly eloquence of greale clarkes.and Poeltcs, ben streked 
and filed. 2823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Streek, to iron 
clothes. 


?To sweep; to clean by sweeping, rubbing, 
or the like. Obs. 


2492 Churchvo. Aec. St. Mary, Oxon (Wood MS. D. 3 
If. 261) Item for streking of the church 4 times, xvi d. ..Item 
for streyking the roffe of the church, xii d. 2498 Churchw, 
Aec. Croscenibe etc. ^Somerset Rcc. See.) 66 Item for sirek. 
yng the wyndows and wallys, iiii**. 25x6 Ibid. 73 Item flbr 
strcl^ng off y® chcrcbccrd, 

fo. T’o rub or smear (a surface) wt/k (some 
soft or liquid substance). Obs. 

2545 Raynalde Byrtk Mankynde il vj. (2552) 87 In the 
water of thi'i decoction beyng warme, dyp a spunge,.. 
fomenting, soking, & slreking the back with the same. 2562 
HoLLYUusii Ilom. A/oth. 6 Wyih thy-S wyiie streke the 
lymmes greued. 2590 Shaks. Mtds. N, H. i. 257 And with 
the iuyee of this He streake her eyes. 

1 6, ? To spread, lay evenly. Obs. 

?ci44o Ane. Cookery in Househ. Ord, (27^) 471 Then 
take the same stuflT, and streke above the trenenours al hole. 
2527 in Arehsologia XLVI. 205 Paid to Alson hog for 
sirekyng of the straw mete & wages, iij d. 
t 7 . To pass (otie*s band) over a surface. Obs. 
2607 Dekker & Wilkins Jests 38 Two of them meete him 
at a corner, and only with streaking of their jiand-s on his 
iios^ gesse whether this bayte be worth the nibling at. 

f 8. inlr. To rub soltly or make strokes w ;//5 an 
implement upon (a surface). Obs. 

2^7 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 410 Lay vnlo the place a 
pcece ofshoomakers waxe made like a flat cake, ..and with 
your iron not made oucr hot, streek softly vpon it too and 
fro, vntill the said wax be throughly melted into the sore. 

Hence Strca'klng vb/. sb. ; pi. the last milk that 
comes before the cow’s ndder is empty. 

2658 Gornall Chr. in Armour li. verse 15 xHI. § i. 424 
Thi-i was Christs fare-well Sermon, the very streakings of 
that milkj which he had fed them withall. x866 BnoCDF.N 
Prov, Ltms, Strappings, Streakings, Strokings, the last 
milk given by a cow. 

Streak (str/k), v.^ Forms : 5-6 streke, 6 
streeke, 6-7 streake, 6- streak, [f. Streak sb, 
Cf. Strake v.^I 

f 1 . Irans, ?To cancel by drawing a line or lines 
across. Obs. (Cf. Strike 

c 2440 Promp, Parv. 479^2 Strekyn, orcanc*lIyn a ihynge 
wiytyn, cancelh, obeto. 2594 Blundevil E.xerc. 1. v. 11597) 
7 b, Streeke out the 48. and also the first figure of your 
biui^or which is 5. 2595 T. Edwards Cephalui ff Procris 
(Roxb.) 28 Aflection is the whole Parenthesis, That licre I 
streake, which from our taske doth mts<>e. 

2 . To mark with lines or stripes of a different 
colour, substance, or texture ; to form streaks on 
or in. 

*595 T, Edwards Nareistus (Roxb.) 55 Now Phoebus gins 
..To streake the welkin with ht$ darting bcames. 2622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 254 No biowne, nor sullyed black 
the face or legs [of the Cotswold sheep) doth streak. 1660 
r. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 354 Some pieces of Rock 
streaked with gold and silver. 2657 Milton A. iv. 623 
To morrow ere fresh Morning streak the East With first 
approach of light. 2784 tr. Beckfords Vaihek (2 868) 22 The 
clear blue sky appealed sticaked over with streams of blood, 
1847 Tr.NNV.soN Princess v. 188 Pure as lines of green that 
streak the white Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves. 2888 
F, Hume Mme. Midas t. Pro!., The sudden line of while 
foam every now and then streakinc the daik green waves. 
2913 Illustr. Lend. Nexvs 22 Feb. 238/3 Large mines of 
rock-salt streaked here and (here by rib.nnd.likc veins of 
sylvine. 

fig. 27x1 Steele Sped. No. 118 f 3 This Afiliclion in my 
Life has streaked all my Conduct with a Softness, of whicn 
1 should otherwise have been incapable. 

3 . To form or prolong in streaks. 

289s P. Hemingway Out of Egypt 11.182 He looked at the 
great oaks standing motionless, at the answering shadows 
streaked along the meadows. 

4 :, inir, + a. Of a cornel: To emit rays or 
streamers of light. Obs, 

2606 Heywood 2nd Pt. Q. EUz. Troub. (2609) E2, Lookc 
how it streakes, what doe you thinke of it? Shir. Tis a 
Strang Comet M. Hobson. 

b. Of lightning : To brc-ik forth in a streak. 
1849 CuppLES Green Hand xiv, (1856) 239, I saw a blue 
flare of lightning streak out betwixt the bank of grey haze 
and the cloud ib.it hung over it. 2902 Wesim, Gas. 2 July 
2/3 Perhaps, however, lightning can streak into many places 
at once. 

5 . To become streaked or streaky, 

2870 Pall Mall Gaz. 75 Nov. 12/2 His locks are thinning 
and his whiskcis.streaking with silver, iZjoCasseirs Techn. 
Edue. Ill, 231 Paper at all liable to sticak should be toned 
slowly. 

Hence Strea'klng’zr^/. the action of the verb; 
cotter, a series or arrangement of streaks. 

*®77 Coles Eng.-Lat. Diet., A Streaking, dhtinciio. 
<zx82o j. R, Drake Amer. Flag 8 She. .striped its pure 
celestial white With stieakings of the morning light. 2845 
Lindlev School Bot.{jZb6) 133 The sepaK have a deep brown 
streaking at the back. 28^ G. W. Cadlk Grandissimes 
viii. 43 Hair en queue, the handsomer for its premature 
streakings of grey. 

Streak: see Strake and Streek v. 
Streaked (str/kt), ppl. a, [f. Streak + 
-ed^. Cf. Straked ppl. a.] 

1 . Marked with streaks ; striped, striate. Often 
in specific names of animals and plants. 

2596 Shaks. Mereh. V. 1. iii. So That all the eanelings 
which were streakt and pied Should fall as Jacobs hier. 
2612 — Wini. T. IV. iv. 82 Streak’d Gilly-vors (Which some 
call Natures bastards). 2656 Beale Heref. Orchards (1657) 
46 For cider, the sireak't must is most commended, 2665 
Lovell Herbal (cd, 2) 419 Streaked grasse, see Lady lace 
grasse 1682 Grew Museum t, § v, lii, 114 The Streaked 
File-Fish. Caprncus siriaius. 2758 Borlase ///jf. 
Carnw. 203 The poorer sort, which is the streaked or dredged 
ore. 2774 Goldsji. Hat. Hist. {1776) HI. 242 The true 


streaked tiger. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) l,‘ 85 
Streaked, marked with depressed, but not always parallel 
lines. 2801 (C. Stewart) Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 352 Trigla 
lineata. Streaked Gurnard. 2855 Orrs Circ. Set., Inorg. 
Nat. 207 Bath stone., is.. usually of a warm cream lint, 
often streaked. 2868 Sir J. Richardson tic. Mtis, Nat. 
Hist. I. 260 The StreakecT Sparrow-hawk (Accipiter vir- 
gettus). 

b. Of flesh-meat, esp. bacon : — Streaky 2 b. 
2687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., A fine streaked Bacon, 
du petit Lard, 17*5 Bradley s Family Diet.' Potage, 
A Border of young streak’d Bacon. 1845 D. Jerhoi.d Time 
Works Wonders i. 2 I’ve some beautiful bacon, sir. Such 
pink and white I Streaked, sir, like a carnation. 2846 J. 
Baxter Praci. Agric. (ed.4) 11.92 The fat is inter, 
mixed among the fibres of the muscles, giving the meat a 
streaked or m.Tiblcd appearance. 

2 , U,S. dial. Confused, ashamed, agitated; 
uneasy, scared, alarmed. Usually io feel or look 
streaked, 

*833 (Skda S.mitii] Lett. J. DenvningW. (1835) 29 , 1 begun 
to feel pretty streaked for our folks when 1 see what was 
done on Boston Common. 2837 Halidurton Clocktn. Ser. 
I. iv. 26 If he was in your House of Commons, I reckon he'd 
make some of your great folks look pretty streaked. 2848 
Lowell Biglcnv P. Ser, i. ii. 29 , 1 tell ye I fell streaked The 
fust time 'i ever I found out wy baggonets wuz peaked. 
Hence Strea^kedness. rarer'^. 
sqty Bailey vol. II, Variegatedness, Spccklcdness, 
Sticakedness. 

Streaker (slrrkoj). Forms: 4 strecour, 6 
strekour, 9 streaker. [ME. (Sc.) streconr, prob. 
a, AF. ^siracotir {straenr^ strakur, quot. 1287): 
cf. OF. esirac track.] 

L A kind of swift hound for the cliase. north, 
[2087 in G. J. Turner Sel. Pleas Forest (1901) 249 Cumuno 
stiacur nigro. Ibid., Cum duobus ]eporaiiis..et cum uno 
strakur gitseo.) 2375 Barbour Bruce vi. 487 A sleuihhund 
had he thnr alsua.. ; And sum men sais 3eil that the kyng 
As a streconr hym nwrlsl had, 2840 Colquiioun Moor^ 
Loch 44 Jf the foxes escape the guns, as they commonly do, 
* the streakers' are slipped upon them. Footnote. A creed 
between the largest size of greyhound and foxhound, 
t 2 . Sc. A term of abuse for a person. Obs. 
2500-20 Dl'ndar Poems lx. 17 Stuflfettis, strekourls, and 
stafische slrummellis. 

+ 3 , ? A beaker, goblet, Obs. rare~~'^. 

Prob. a different word, or misprint for Beaker. 

2694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xv. 63 A swtndging Streaker 
of Billon Wine. 

Streoldngs : see Straiken. 
streaky (strrki), a. Also 7 Btrooty. [f. 
Streak jA + -t, Cf. Straky.] 

1 . Of tbe nature of a streak or streaks ; occurring 
in, consisting of, streaks. 

2670 G. Harvey Little Venus Unmask'd^ 46 Virulent 
Whites, being thick siieeky, and sometimes thin, sharp, and 
gnawing.^ 2687 Drvden Hind 4 P. 111. 2293 For now the 
streaky light began to peep. 2700 — Fables, Flower 
Leaf 386 The Life is in tne Leaf, and still between The Fits 
of falling Snows appears the streaky Green. 2748 Richariv 
SON Clarissa (1811) VIII, 156 The paint lying in streaky 
senms. 2821 Joanna Baillie Metr, Leg., l\-atlace x, As 
lightning. .At first but like a streaky line In (hebush’d sky. 
2B49 CuprLFS Green Hand xm. (1856) 223 The line of the 
horizon . . with a streaky white haze overlying U. 2926 Con- 
noisseur Aug. 239/2 The latter (picture) .was somewhat 
reminiscent of Gainsborough in the streaky handling of the 
s!^ and foliage. 

2 . Marked wilh streaks ; streaked. 

1745 T. Wartom Pleas. Melancholy 72 The blushes of the 
streaky west. 2822 Self Instructor 519 Ivory ..coarse 
gr.ained or fine, streaky or the contrary. 2862 Calvfrley 
Verses ff Transl, (ed. 2) 2 When I.. sent those stieaky lolli- 
pops home for your fairy suction. 287* J. H. Gurney 
sorCs Birds Damara Land 183 Poliosptza gularis (Smith). 
Sircaky-headcd Grosbeak. 2883 Hard^vich's Phoiog^, 
Chem. (ed. 9) 332 The Print Marojed and Streaky.— These 
defects are often seen before tbe print is toned. 

b. Of flesh-meat, esp. bacon : Having lean and 
fat in alternate streaks, 

2838 Dickens O. Twist xvil, The layers of red and white 
in a side of streaky bacon. 2848 T'jiackeray Van. Fair 
xxviii, Good streaky beef, really mingled with fat and lean. 

3 . Jig, Variable, uneven (in character or quality) ; 
changeable, uncertain (in operation or activity)- 
coUoq. 

2898 Bartram WhiieheadedBoyx. 2x6,1 believe Finoucane 
to have been,as regards courage, what i should call ‘streaky . 
2899 A. C. Benson Life E. W. Bensem 1 . iv, 117 The incon- 

pTUOUsand streaky additions fto the school-buildings). 1899 
Daily News 4 Oct. 3/2 The wind, however, was streaky, 
and did not hit the boats at the same time. 1903 Wesim. 
Gaz. 7 July 3/1 Raphael did not begin well, his first thirty 
or forty runs being very streaky. 

4 . slattg. a Irritable, ill-tempered, b. U.S, 

= Streaked 2. 

2848 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v. Streaked, I never did 
feel so slreakyand mean before, x^6o Hotiens Siang Did- 
229 Streaky, utiinted, ill-tempered. <1287210 Scheie deVere 
Americanisms 637 A mart needn’t be afraid to feel streaky, 
when his mule's> about giving out and the Ingins begin to 
yell like a pack of coyotes. 

Hence Strea'RHy adu. ; Strea*kiiiess. 
a 2750 A. Hill Wks. (1753) H* j8s, I..w.'i]ked homeward, 
in the brownness of the night, which had shadowed over the 
fields, with a melancholy slreakiness, from the paleness of 
tbe moonshine. 2873 Besant & Rice My Little Cirlii. ix. 
J09 He has no perception of the beauties of naiuic, save in 
the streakiness of beef. 2874 J. Fergu.sson St. Paul’s In 
Coniemp. Rev, Oct. 759 II shows that what was meant to 
suggest .strength is a mere sham, only a little bit of inlay, 
which, besides its streakincss, violates every principle of. , 
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construction. 1883 Lock Workshop Rcc. Ser. iv. 390/2 It 
would bo next to impossible to obtain a coating perfectly 
free from streakiness. Brit. Birds, Their Rests Eggs 
I. ilr They [the eggs] are dull greenisb-wbite, mottled, or 
stre.akily spotted with olive. 

Streal, variant of Stbeel. 

Steeale. Obs. exc. dial. Also 3 stral. [OE. 
strxl (Anglian stril) masc. and fern., corresp. to OS. 
slrSla fern. (MLG. strdl, strSle masc. and fern.), 
MDii. zlrael masc., zirSle fem. (Du. straal masc.), 
OHG. strdla fern. (MHG. str&l, strSle masc. and 
fem., mod.G. strahl masc.) OTeut. *slrxIo-s, -o, 
cogn. tv. OSl., Russian erptaa arrow.] An arrow. 

? 6Sa Euthzoell Cross /user, in O. E. Texts 126 Mi)jstrclum 
S'wundad. 971 Blick/. Horn. X99 He. .mid geaittredum 
strrele ongan sceotan. c 1203 Lay. 5695 Ofte heo letten 
grund-hat lard gliden heom an bcore hmfd, stockes & stanes 
& strains bate. 1833 W. D. Cooper Frovinc. Sttssex 79 
Strea/e, an arrow. Ii[astern Sussex]. 

Stream (strfm),ri 5 . Forms: i atrfiam, strSaum, 
strdom, z-6 strem(e, 3 strime, striem, strmm, 
(stram), 3 streume, (4 stremme), 4-7 streem(o, 
5-6 atr0yiii(e, 5-7 streame, 3- stream. [Com. 
Teut. (not recorded in Gothic) : OE. striam masc. 
= OFris. strdm (WFris. stream, NFris. strdm, 
strdm), OS. strdm (Du. stroom), OHG., MHG. 
stroum (mod.G. stroiii), ON. straum-r (Sw. 
Strom, Da. strsni) OTeut. *straumo-s pre-Teut. 
*srmtmo-s, f. Indogermanic root *srou- (d*srett- : 
*srS-) to flow. 

Among the many cognates outside Teut. are Skr. srti (3rd 
sing, pres, Jrat/tf/y) to flow, Jnr/rt fluid; to flow, 

pevfia a flow, p6{f)o’s current; OSI., Kuss, CTpyH sirtej-a 
stream; OIrish siruaim streamt srtitk {=M\Velsh 
mod, Welsh ffnvd stream).] 

1 . A course of water flowing continuously along 
a bed on the earth, forming a river, rivulet, or 
brook. 

c 875 Erfiiri Gloss, 2036 in O. E, Texts 102 Torrsjitibus^ 
streaumum. a xooo Boetk. Meir. xx, 172 Swa stent eall 
weoruld.., slreamas jTnbutan. c 1205 Lay. 21323 Nu he 
stant on hulle & Auene bi-haldeS hu ligeQ i k^n stneme 
stelene fisces. c 1250 Getiofi Ex, 2096 Bo drempie pharaon 
king a drem, tJat he siod bi 3 e fiodes strem, a 1300 Cursor 
M, 1316 He saw a spring OF a well , . i)at oute of ran four gret 
strerames; Gy.'Wn, fison, ligre, cufrate. cj385 Chaucer 
Prol. 464 She faadde passed many a straunge strem. 1470^ 
8s Malory Arthur iv. xtx. 144 Aboue ther by waA the hede 
of the streme a fayr fontayne. a 1552 Leland Itin. (1910) 
V. 72 For there the streme of Isis breaketh into manyarme« 
lets. The fery (Hinkeseyl selfe is over the principal arme 
or streame of Isis. i; 6<58 JDryoem Ess. Dram, Foesieti *Tis 
like the murmuring of a stream, which not varying in the 
fall, causes at first attention, at last drowsiness. 1709 T, 
Robihsoh Nat, Hist, \Vestmorid. ff Cumb. viiL 48 The 
River Eden ..takes into its Stream the Rivers Eamont and 
Lowtber, which make a considerable Increase to it. 2745 
Sc, TraiisL ff Paraphr, xxiv. i Say, grows the Ru'h 
without the Mire? the Flag Nvithout the Stream? X782 
CowpER Comparison 9 Streams never flow in vain ; where 
streams abound, How laughs the land with varies plenty 
crown’d 1 1833 Tennysoh Ladyof Shalott iv. ti, The broad 
stream bore her far away, The lidy of Shalott. 1837 W, 
Irving Capt, BonneaillcIII, g The Lower Nex Pereas range 
upon the \Vay-lee-way, Immahah, Yenghies, and other of 
the streams west of the mountains. 1871 Ruskin Arrozvs 
of Chase (1880) II. x6o The first thing the King of any 
country fans to do is to manage the streams ofit. 

b. Ap|>ended to a river-name. Now only poet. 

C9SO Liudisf. Gosp. John i. 28 Ofer iordanen 3 one stream 

[L, trans yordanem). eizos Lay. 2x275 wes Auene 

stram mid stele ibrugged. <7x275 Moral Ode 244 in O. E, 
Misc.f Ne may hit quenche no salt W'ater ne auene strem nft 
sture. 1627 Ih.K'e Lucan 111. E6, Now downe the streame 
of Rodanus the fleet From Staechas comes to sea. x8o8 
Byrom * Weill thou art happy * 35 Oh ! where is Lethe's 
fabled stream? 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad TixvxW, High 
the vanes of Shrewsbury gleam Islanded in Severn stream. 

c. poel. as a type of pure water for drinking. 

c X20S Lay. 19757 For ]^ng ne mai on du3e3e broken 
nanes drenches buten cald welles strasm. xbvx Milton 
Sojuson 546 Nor did the dancing Ruble Sparkling, out. 
powr'd, . . Allure thee from the cool Cry’stalline stream. 1738 
Gray Propertius in. v.‘47 Famine at feasts, and thirst amid 
the stream. 

d. In plural.^ the waters (of a river), poet, 

xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems IxxxviiL 26 Thy Ryue^..^Vhose 

beryall stremys, pleasaunt and prerdare, Under thy lusty 
wallys jennelh down. xS 94 Kyd Cornelia iv. ii. ^13 0 
beautious Tyber, with thine easie streames Th.it glide as 
smoihly as a Parthian shafL 2627 MAYZ«c<i«in. E i, And 
where vnder sea AIpbseus sends his streames to Sicily. ^1824 
Scott St. RouatCs i, A river of considerable magmtode 
pours its streams through a narrow vale. 

e. A rivulet or brook, as contrasted with a river. 

x8o6 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 610 Whithern. .a ro>-al borough 

..seated on the bay of Wigton, where a small stream of 
ivaler falling into it forms aharbour. 2834 'L,\TVOii Pompeii 
in. Hi, The Sarnus that river, which now has shrimk into 
a petty stream. 1S76 Vovle ScStexessos Mihi. Dict.^izji 
Streamt a small land current of water. 

2. P'low or current of a river ; force, volume, or 
direction of flow. 

24.. in Parker Dorn. Arehit. (2859) III. 42 Then the 
strenghe of the streme astoned hem stronge. 2508 Dunbar 
Golden Targe 28 Doun throu the rj’ce a rj'uir ran wj’th 
St rem^ So iostily agayn thai lykand lemys, That (ctc.^. 
2530 Palscr. ^3/2, 1 ronne, as the streame of any ryver or 
water dothe,y> c<?wrr. 2590 Shaks. Com, Err. 1. 1, 87 My 
wife and I . . Fastned our selues at eyther end the mast. And 
floating straight, obedient to the streame. Was carriro to- 
wards Corinth, 2609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xxiii. ii. aax 


He depart^ from thence by the very edge of the river 
bankes, where the streame was big by occasion of other 
wookes_ conflowing thither on every side. 2653 Holcropt 
u Wars It, xxiii. 66 Soon after, the River 

had the wonted stream and was Navigable again. 2662 R, 
Venables Exptr. Angler jit 37, I could never. .discern 
perfectly where my fiie w'as, the wind and stream carrying it 
so to and ag.;vin, that (etc.]. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
^ As in rivers,, .whose very essence is incompatible 
with a real idenliiyt^fox the essence of a river consists in 
having a stream, that is, a perpetual change of waters. z8^ 
l^^s, Pennell in Century Mag, Aug. 484 For two persons 
who knew nothing about boats and could not swim, the 
xhanies journey with such a stream running was not 
promising. 

fb. A flood, unrestrained outbreak of waters. 
C950 Littdisf Gosp, Matt. viL 27 Cuomoa slreamas (L. 
venerunt/l7tmiua\ & geblcuun wlndas. a 2300 Cursor M, 
i 8S2^TU seuensith tuenti dais war gan pe streme it stud ai 
still in-an. 

c. A current in the sea. Cf. Gulf stream. 

* 37 S Barbour Bruce iiu 684 Quhar als gret stremys ar 
rynnand,..i^ Is the raiss of bretang^e. c 2386 Chaucer 
Pfvl, 402 To rckene wcl his tydes, His streraes, and his 
daungers hym bistdes. 2546 in Sel. Pleas Crt. Admiralty 
(1894) 1. 248 Fyndynge the 2>ayde shyppe. .drjwynge with the 
streamys as a wayff and forsaken of all creatures. 2596 
Dai.rvmple tr. Leslies Hist, Scot, I. 59 It swallyis vp hail 
schipis, and throuch the violence, and vehement force of 
conirare workeng of the wais of the scy, quhen ilk streme 
strymes with vihir, drounes tbame in the delp. 2687 Relal, 
De ChaumouPs Etnbassy Siam 17 The Streams were so 
great, and running sometimes against us, that we were 
forced oft to cast Anchor; for when the Calm took us, the 
Streams forcibly carried us a great distance, a 1830 J. Ren- 
NELL Curnnis Atlantic Ocean I1832) 22 The Equatorial 
Current.. Is, doubtless, the most powerful and the longest 
extended stream of al! those in the Atlaniics. 2849 CorPLES 
Green Hand ii. (1856) 27 , 1 have seldom seen the Stream 
[i.e. the Gulf Stream] so distinct hereabouts. 

cL The middle part of a current or tide, as 
having the greatest force of flow. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xiii. xviii, (1495) 448 
Comynly the streme hath most fresshe water and mo<t dene 
grounde, and rennyth moost sivyftly than any other parte of 
the ryuer. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bfc,, Stream^ Anglo- 
Saxon for flowing water, meaning especially the middle or 
most rapid part of a tide or current. 

fe.Th break the stream ; to pass through water 
belonging to the jurisdiction of one port in order to 
load or unload at another port. Obs, 

2496 Maldon (Essex) CourLrotls Bundle 56 No. 4b, Miseri- 
cordia xiidL de WiUelmo Heyward quod fregit le streyme 
usque beybregge cum naviculasua. 

f. Phrases, (a) Against, with the stream. Often 
in fig. context (cf. 6), e.g. to strive against the 
stream, to resist the influences of one's environ- 
ment, to oppose prevailing tendencies ; to go, sail, 
swim with the stream, to yield to pressure of cir- 
cumstances or example, ip) Down, upX^he) stream, 
i* downward the stream. 

(а) czooo Sodx, Leechd. 111 . 70 Sing bis. .horse ou b£t 
wynstre care on yrnendum w'setre Sc wend pzt heafod on^ean 
sCreatn, ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 51 IHcoJ bi-gon to swimmen 
for<)ward mid pe streme. cxzo5 Lay. 4531 Sdpen her heo 
funden makede muchul ss-flot and ferJen mid streme. 2399 
Gower Conf. II, 93 Rihi as a Sebip ayein the strem. He 
routeth with a slept noise, c 2489 Caxton Sonnes cf Aymon 
xxvHi, 582 By the grete slrenghtc of the fysshes it [sc. the 
corpse] was taried, and went noo ferder with the streme by 
the wille^ of our lorde. 2546 J. Heywood Prov, 11. v. (1867) 
55 Foly it is to spourne again:>t a pricke. To stryue against 
the streme, to winciie or kicke Against the hard walk 2555 
Eoen Decades (.Arb.) 195 Turoyngeihe siemmcsor forpartes 
of their shyppes 3gc3m>t tbcsireame. 2579 Toaison Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 54/2 Yet suffer we all these things to passe, 
and goe with the streame. 1592 Nashe Strange^ Newes 
Wks, 1904 I, 321 This.. is nothing else but to swim with 
the streame. 1593 — Christ's T, 59 b. Because the multi- 
tude fauours Religion, be runnes with the streame, and 
fauours Religion. 2638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (voL 
11 .) 43, I have done it against the streame of my resolution 
quite. 2668 Dryoes Ess, Dram. Poesie 57 To tell you, 
bow much in vain it is for you to strive against the stream 
of the peoples inclination. 1708 Constit. WaicrmetCs Co. 
xxix, If any Waterman Rowing with the Tide or Stream, 
shall neglect to give Notice or Warning.. to all Persons 
Rowng cross or against the Stream or Tide. 27x1 Let, to 
.SVir/m'rrr/ 30 There is hardly a Man, who does not swim 
with the Stream, chat has not been.. insulted. 2724 Pope 
Let. 25 July, Wl«. 1737 II. 115 No man ever rose to any 
degree of perfection in writing, but thro* obstinacy and an 
inveterate resolution against the stream of mankind. 2736 
Gray Tasso 23 .Against the stream the waves secure he tro^ 

(б) a 1300 Cursor Al, 4780 He sagb a-pon k® 'water reme 
flettand dunward strem. 2560 Daus tr. Sieidane's 

Comm. 360 b, 'I'bey brought in viiayle both vp the streame 
and down [L. aduerso ^ secundo JlumineU ^ c 1643 Lo. 
Herbert A utobiog. (1874) 133 But the river being deep and 
strong in that place ’where he entered it, he was carried down 
the scream. 

g, NauL /2r, + «/<7w see ^uot. 1863. 

2473-4 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. I. 67 His sebip and 

gudis that w*es fuodin vpon the streme and na man with bir, 
and was esebetit as the Kingis esebete. 2564 Reg. Prixy 
Council Scot, I. aBoTbairschippisheslangiyme lyneon the 
Streme, and the mmst part of ibame becum lek. 2577 ibid, 

II. 626 For hying and resset of unlauchfulgudis upoun the 
sireame. 1860 Alt Year Round 28 July 379/2 She's in the 
stream, sir. Yonder she [a yacht] lays. 2863 .A. Young 
Haul. Diet. 396 A vessel in a river is said 10 be in the 
stream, when she is lyiug off from the shore so that they 

have to communicate with her means of boats. 

•kS. Used vaguely {sing, and pli) for: Water, 
sea. Gbs. 

c 9SO LirMsf Gosp, Matt. vHi. z8 Fara w/ gsa cfer luh vet 


stream [L. trans freiuni], ? r i . . Charter of Eadweard (a. d. 
1066) in Kemble Cod. Dipl, IV. 193 Tolies and teames, on 
strande and on streame. cxzos Lay. 3227 pa olde King., 
leite heo fo[r] 3 e liSen ofer ka stremes. Ibid. 6zi6 Ofer kane 
saltne strem. <21300 Cursor M, 1843 On ke streme koarche 
can ride, 23., AT. 205 (Hark MS.) pare fore kou shall 
to streme go. ^2385 Chaucer L. G. W, 2508 (Skeat) Yit 
hath the streem of Siibo £Ovid Sithonis iituial nat y-broght 
From Athenes the ship, c 2470 Got. ^ Gaw. 460 Schipmen 
our ibestreme thai siitnilfunstraught. 2513 Douglas / ifwrxr 
xii. Prol. 187 On salt stremis wolx Dorynda and Thetis, By 
rynnand strandis Nymphis and Naedes. 2552 Eow. VI 
Lit, Rem. (Roxb.) II. 327 Also the French embassadour was 
advertised, [of the Flemish ships]; who answered that he 
thought him sure inough when he came into our streames,— 
terming it so. 2577-87 Hounshed Chron. HI. 8ii^ Whereas 
peace was yet betweene England and Scotland, that they 
contrane to that, as theeues & pirats, had robbed the kings 
subiects within his streames. a 1593 Marlowe Ovids Elegies 
HI. vfi]. 81 Tis said the slippe^ streame held vp her Brest. 
2624* Gorges Lucan x. 419 With fleetes he cuts the Ocean 
streames. 


4 . A flow or current of ^Yate^ or other liquid 
issuing from a source, orifice, or vessel Often 
hyperboUcally in sing, or pi. for a great effusion of 
blood or tears. 

972 Blickt. Horn, 59 Ealle [a ^5ewitak swa swa wolcn, & 
swa swa waeteres stream, & ofer kst nahwareftneateowak. 
CX205 Lav. 3099X Blod orn in k« weise strames s\vi?e brade. 
<2x225 Alter. R, 212 So Iargeliche.,vleau k^t ilke blodi 
swot,,ket te streames \Tnenadun to kerecrfte, as2a$Leg. 
Rath. 2479 pet ter rinneS aa mare eoile iliche riue, & sirikeS 
a stream ut of kat stanene kruh. <i 1225 St. Marker. 5 pxet 
let blod barst ut ant slrac adun of hire bodi as stream deS 
of Welle, <2x300 Floriz ff Bl. (Camb. MS.) 228 In k® tur 
"ker is a wene...He vrnep in o pipe of bras..Fram flore 
in to flore k® strimes vrnek store. <t 1300 Hnvelok 2687 
On kc feld was neuere a polk k^t it ue stod of blod so ful 
kat ke strem ran intil ke heek 2398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R. V, Ixi. (X495) X77 The veynes haue that nam^ for 
they ben the wayes..of the stremes of the fletynge of the 
blood, cxtfio Destr. Troy tofprt Myche waturhe weppit.. 
Ouer-flowet bis face, fell on bis Brest With slreamys out 
straght kurgh his stiihe helme. 2591 Seen'SEr Teares 0} 
Muses 230 She lowdly did lament and shrike, Pouring forth 
streames of teares abundantly. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. v. 
37 Traitors.. That would reduce these bloudy dayes againe, 
And make poore England weepe in Streames of Blood. 2625 
N. Carpenter Geog, Delin. 11, xx. (1635) 144 Certaine pits 
being digged into the grounde 2 hunared or three hundred 
feet deep, will discouer many great Streams of Water. 2697 
Dryden ^neis ix. 470 The Wound pours out a Stream of 
Wine and Blood, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 23 May 2645, Last 
of all yte came to the labyrinth in which a huge colo.^e of 
Jupiter throws out a streame over the garden. 2798 Roscoe 
tr. Tansillo's Nurse i, (tSoo) 33 Say can ye choose a nurse 
from broad St. Giles? Heedless what venom taints^ the 
stream she gives. 28:2 Byron Ch, Ear, t. Ixxx, To meditate 
'gainst friends the secret blow, ..whence life’s warm stream 
must flow. 18x5 J, S.MITH Panorama Sci.fy Art II. 122 
The water thus collected, runs in a continued stream out of 
the box. 1832 Jaxies Phil. Augustus 1 . iil, From the strong 
muscular arm of the knight, a stream of blood was just be- 
ginning to flow into a small wooden bowl held by a page. 
2855 Poultry Chron. HI, 290 Glasses may be prepared. .by 
pouring a tbin stream of melted wax down the side of the 
class. i88t Mrs. R. T. Cooke Somebody's Neighbors 84 
Ulie sharp streams of milk spun and foamed into the pail 
below, 2899 Lady M. Vbrney Yemey Alent, IV. 79 Wine 
and ale.. flowed in streams. 2913 Times 13 Aug. 3/4 Drugs 
. .which will kill the parasite in the blood and lymph streams 
of the body, have no effect upon the parasites in the brain, 
t b. Strength or volume of flow. Obs, 
c xzgo S, Ertg. Leg. 27 pat blod sprang out with gret strem. 
^07 Flover Physic. Pulse-Watm 282 We must observe the 
Colour, Stream and Pulse in Bleeding, and stop as the Colour 
changes, or the Stream falls. 

c. A current or flow of air, gas, electricity. 

<T 1722 Lisle Hush, (1757) aii They find great relief by the 
stream of air which runs along the ruits. 2753 Henry in 
Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 2 A stream of wind instantly ensued, 
the violence of which nothing could resisL 2777 Cavallo 
Electricity eo8 And if the excitation of the cylinder Is very 
powerful, dense streams of fire will proceed from the rubber. 
*795 Ibid, (ed. 4) II. 127 With such machines, the power of 
Electricity should be so regulated, as to apply every degree 
of it with facility and readiness ? beginning with a stream 
issuing out of a metal poinL 2836-42 Brande Chem. (ed. 5) 
491 When a stream of sulphuretied hydrogen gas is passed 
through iL <x 1866 B. Taylor Poems, Yoy, Dream 66 Sweep 
downward streams of air. 
f d. An effluvium. Obs. 

2677 Gilpin Dxmonol. (1867) 83 Those conceits that men 
have of God, whereby they mould and frame Him in their 
fancies,. .are streams and vapours from this pit. Ibid. 454 
These temptations, .are like the opening of a sepulchre, 
which sends forth a poisonous stream which may infect those 
that loathe and resist it. <x 1680 Glanvill Saddueismus i. 

V. (x68i) 23 Nature for the most part acts by subtile streams 
and aporrhoea's of minute particles, 

*ke. An emanation. Obs. 

<22300 Cursor M. 18926 Yur eldrin men sal dreme^rerne, 
And o mi gast k^i sal ha streme. 0x374 pHpvan Eroyw 
1. 305 IIe..w'as ful unwar that love h.id h« dwelimge 
inne the subtile stremes of hir yen, c 2420 ? h'toG.Anemo y 
cf Gods x8ss \Vith fantasyes, tryfyls, illusions & dremes, 
Wyche poetys call Morpheus stremes. ^ 

6. transf. An uninterrupted succession of ^rsons, 

animals, or things, moving constantly in the same 

direciion. ^ . ♦ u • ^ j 

1600 E. Blount tr. Ccaes/aggto 2^ 
her lounde with a great streame of lire and stolte. e 
Chapman /Wxvi. 359 And then lay ouerlhro^e Nura^n 
beneath their axle-trees: wh^ lljang m flights strearo) 
JIadc th’ af.er chariots mt and lumpc in dnn.ng oner them, 
iflao Follei! Heir /For- »• xiviL (1647! 79 Emmanuel the 
Eroperour-fortified his dties m the way, as knowing there 
needed strong banks where such a stream of people was to 
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passe. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xviii, He followed the stream 
of people. 18*7 Faraday Chenu Manip. xvii. (1842) 453 A 
stream of bubbles should be disengaged. 1838^ Dickens 
P^ich. Nick, xxxii, Streams of people apparently without end 
poured on and on. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eug, vii. ] I. 238 
At present a constant stream of emigration runs from Ireland 
to our great towns. 1857 Livingstone Trav,\\. 124 Very 
large flocks of swifts were observed flying over the plains. . . 

I counted a stream of them. 

*t* b. A liue, streak. Obs. 

1597 Skene Verb. Sign. s.\, Actili(i^ Partial gilt, with 
sprangcs or streamesof Gold fuiljie. ax'jzz Lisle 
(*757) *33i 1 perceived. .a stream or streak ofa brown stain, 
the breadth of a pin, in the first joint above the root. 

C. Tin-mining. (See quot. 1855.) 

1778 W. Prvce Piin. CoT^ub. 133 The principal part of the 
Stream. .is intermixed with stones, gravel, and clay. 1855 
J. R. L[eifchild] Cornwall Mines 200 This stream-tin is 
either met wth in a pulverized sandy state, in separate slon w j 
called shodes, or in a continued course of stones.«.This 
course is called a stream. 

d. Id a polar ice-field : see quot. 

1817 ScoRESBY in Ann. Reg., Chron. 531 It [rc. aTOllection 
of pieces of drift-ice] is called a stream when its shape is 
more of an oblong. x835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd ^oy. 
Explan. Terms p. xv, A stream, a number of pieces of ice 
joining each other in a ridge or in any particular direction. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiv. (1856; 101 Broken floes 
running ou into ‘ streams ’ were on all sides of us. 

6. in various applications, e.g.: Aconlinuous 
flow of discourse, words ; a continuous series of 
testimonies, events, or influences tending in one 
direction ; an outflow (of beneficence, etc.), an 
influx (of wealth, revenue). 

^ Wordsworth's expression strenm of tendency fquot. i8r,i) 
is often mentioned with ridicule by writers of the first half 
of the TQth c. It is now in common u^c. 

egoo W.CRFERT1! tr. Gregory's Dial. 94 Her jTneS up se 
seftra stream l^rc godcundan sprarcc, se cym3 of hacre 
rj'DcIan has gastlican asprynges. 15*3 Cromwell in Merri- 
man Life <5* Lett. (1902) 1. 30 WhercofT there xverc no dowte 
but that ryght baboundant stremys sbuld from hts most 
libcrall magnyfj*sence be dercuyed into euery parte of this 
bis Rcalme to the greic Inryching. .of. .all suche as hereafter 
showld lyue under hys obeysaunce. 1585 T. Washincton 
ir. Nicholafs Voy, Ep. Ded., Ihis flowing streame of wordes. 
1630 pRYNJfE Anti-Annin. 177 The constant streame of 
ancient, of modeme Interpreters haue siuen this orthodox 
receiued Exposition. i68x in Naime Peerage Evid. (1874) 

14 Charles R. Our soveraigne lord knowing that it belongs 
to his majesty's crowne and prerogative royall to confer 
dignities and lilies of honour on his well deserving subjects 
from whence as from the fountaineall iliestrcames of honour 
doe flow, Ray Disc. ni. xi. (1693) 355, 1 have already 
given many Testimonies of the ancient Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church, and could, if need were, produce many more, 
the whole stream of tliem running thb way. 17x0 Felton 
Diss. Classics (<718) For thi$i< tospeak or write English 
in Purity and Perfection, to let the Streams nin clear and 
unmix'd, without taking in other Languages in the Course. 
x7xs> Waterlasd i^ind, Christ's Div. Contents, Query 
]cxviii. Whether it be at all probable,, that the whole Stream 
of Christian Writers should mistake in telling us what the 
Sense of the Church was, 1769 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 189 It 
mu^^ be of infinite importance, that the whole stream of the 
petitions should, as much as possible, run one way. 1775 
Johnson Tax. no Tprr. 65 The quit-rents., will pour large 
streams of wealth into the royal coffers.^ 1814 Wordsw. 
Excurs. ix._ 87 To commune with the invisible world, And 
hear the mighty stream of tendencj’ Uttering, for eleva- 
tion of our thought, A clear sonorous voice. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gl. x. viii. II. 678 Friends are encouraged, .to keep 
up a stream of talk. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I, i. 3 
The original stream of influence has been turned aside in 
its course. 2875 E. White Life in Christ iit.xxiii. rx876)355 
For there is abroad and deep strearaofevidenccloshow[elc.J. 
S900 J, E. Ellis in Corr. relat. Polit, Situation S, Africa 
12 We want a stream of facts concerning suppression of 
telegrams, opening of letters, arbitrary arrests, [etc.]. 

b. The prevailing direction of opinion or fashion. 

•f* Also, the majority, main body (of a class of 
persons). 

16x4 Baton Charge iottching Duels 12 Yet the streame of 
vulgar opinion is such, as it imposeth a necessity vpon men 
of v.alue to conforme thcm-selues; or else there is no liuing 
or looking vpon meas faces, xfisi N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. XL i, 6 He reflected upon God in common events, more 
ordinarily then the general streame of the Clergy did in 
those dayes. 1669 R. Mor.TACu in Buceleuch MS.^. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 427, I find the stream of this C^urt to run 
mightily ag linst him. 

t c. 7 h give stream to : to set in motion (one's 
power). Obs, 

e 1611 Chapman Iliad r. enz Atrides I giue not streame To 
all thy powrc, nor force his prise; but yeeld her still his 
owne. As all men else do. 

i* 7. A ray or beam of light ; the tail of a comet. 
^1368 Chaucer Coinpl. Pity 94 Let som streemof your 
light on me be sene, c 1391 — Astral. § 13. 7 A Square 
plate perced with a certein holes.. to resseyuen the stremes 
of the sonne by day. ^2402 Lydc. Compl. Dl. Knt. 592 
His brigbte bemes and hts stremes al Were in the wawes of 
the water fal. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 16 Ihe Erie of Oxen- 
fordes men hide uppon them tber lordes Wuery,. .whiche 
was a sterre withe stremys. ^2530 Crt. of Love 849 Now 
am I caught.. With persant stremes of your yen clere. 
a s^i^Songs, Carols^tc. {E.E.T.S.) 7 The streme shon over 
Bedlem brygbt. 1596 Dalrymplz tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
11. 90 A maruellous gret Comet, quhllk toward the south 
schot fyrie stremes teirabillie. iG&o Luttrell Brief Rel, 
(1857) I. 60 The late coraett was seen in other parts,. .the 
Starr was but small, yet the stream near 40 degrees in length. 
x63x R. Knox Hist, Rel. Ceylon 60 In the year 2666 in the 
month of February, there appeared in this Countrey another 
Comet or stream in the West, a 2700 Ev'ei.yn Diary 20 
Aug. 1682, This night I saw another comet, neere Cancer, 
very bright, but the stream not so long as the former. 


1 8 . A streamer, pennant. Ohs. 

c 2440 ipomydon 1938 With shippis and sayles manyfolde. 
There stremes were of fyne goide. 2585 T. Washington 
tr. Nichotafs Voy. ii. xi. 46 b, {We) put out all the flags, 
banners, sircames, & gailHadeisof ourgallies. 2608 Willet 
Hexapla Exod. 643 The violet and purple colour of the 
amethyst betokeneu their shipping, sailes and streames. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen x8 Outgoelh his flag 
and pendance or streames, also his Colours. 

9 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as stream- 
bank^ -bed, -gravel, -ground, -head, -side, water. 

16x9 Atkinson Gold Mynes Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 25 
To frame or make a long sowgh, or scowring place, into 
which they bringe the streame water. CX630 Milton Let, 
in Birch UHcs. 2738 1. Life p. v, And here I am come to 
a sireame-head, copious enough to dLsburden Itselfe like 
Nilus at seven Alouthes into an Ocean. 1778 W. Prvce 

I Min. Coniub. 134 The additional trouble of removing back 

t the soil in heaps, and levelling the Stream ground to re- 
ceive it, is so little. 1807 J. Barlow Columb. v. 39 The 
sandy streambank and toe woodgreen plain. 2844 Mrs. 
Browning Rom. Swan's Nest 1, Little Ellie sits alone.. 
By a stream-side, on the grass. 2857 M. Arnold Rugby 
Chapel 95 Tlie stream-bed descends In the place where ihe 
wayfarer once Planted his Ibotstep. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, III. 4 TO That day he needs must leave the stream- 

side road. 2^x Kingsley W/ xi, A coarse low fern 
on stream-gravel, ipox Q, Rev.^ July 22 The country 
[Uganda] is almost like a succession of gigantic furrows, 
and in nearly every furrow there is a ‘ sponge \ swamp, or 
stream-head. 

b. objective, parasynthetic, etc., as stream- 
bordering, -embroidered, -illumed, -like adjs. 

1626 Sanoys Ovid's Metam. %. 208 Strcamc-bordering 
Willow, 1630 Quarles Solomons Recant. Solil. ix. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 175/1 The grecn-brcasled, siream-embroydrcd 
Plaines. 2820 Shelley Unb. 11. iii. 26 Dim twi- 
light-kLwnSj and stream-illumed caves. 2820 Wordsw. / 1 /mc, 
Sonn. III. ii. 13 The stream-lxke windings of that glorious 
street. 

c. Special comb, : stream-aBcbor, an anchor 
intermediate in size between the bower and the 
kedge, nsed to moor a ship in a sheltercfl position, 
and for warping; atream-cnblo, the cable or 
hawser of the stream-anchor; stroam-current (see 
quots.) ; stream-gold, gold in alluvial deposits ; 
stream-ice, pieces of drift ice joining each other 
in a continuous ridge and following the line of 
current ; stream-lake (sec quot. 1867) 5 1 stream- 
net, a net for fishing in running water; stream- 
ore, ore in alluvial deposits; stream-tide, a spring 
tide; stream-tin, tin ore found in pebble-like 
lumps in alluvial beds ; hence stream-tinner, 
one who works this ore; f stream-toll, a toll paid 
for the use of a stream ; stream-tube (see quot. 
and Stream-line) ; stream-way, (c) the main 
current of a river ; (^) the shallow bed of a stream, 
a watercourse; stream-wheel (see quot.); stream- 
work(B, the operation ofw'ashing detrital deposits 
for metal, esp. tin ; a place where this is done. 

1627 Capt. Smith Sea Grant, vii. 29 There is alsoa 'streame 

Anclior not much bigger [than a kedger], to siemme an 
casie slrearn or tide. 2784 J. Cook* s 3rd Yoy.v. Iv.Jll. 

67 We carried out a stream anchor, to enable us to haul the 
ship abreast of the town, in ca.se of an attack. ^2883 Man. 
Seamanship for Boys 292 A stream anchor,. is used for 
warping on, in a tideway or calm. 26x8 in J, Charnock 
Hist. Mar, Archit. (1801) II, 227 Till of late none but the 
great sbipps wcarc allowed *strcam cables. 1644 Manway- 
RING Seamans Diet. \oj, Streame’Cabell\s a small cabell, 
which we ride withall in streames, as rivers, or in fairc- 
weaiher, when we stop-a-tide. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson VII. 195 tiote. At daylight got the end of the stream- 
cable on board the prize, and mode sail with her in tow. 
az830 J. Rennell Currents Atlantic Ocean (7832) 22 note, 

I distinguish two kinds of currents. The one drift or drift 
current, is the mere eflect of a constant or very prevalent 
wind on the surface-water... The other, .is the * stream 
current, formed of the accumulated waters of the drift 
current. 2875 Eneycl. Brit. III. 19/1 A cunent thus 
directly impelled Ijy wind is termed a ‘drift-current*, 
whilst a current whose onward movement is sustained by 
the vis a tergo of a drift-current is called a ‘stream-cur- 
rent 187s Ore's Diet. Arts III. 29S The gold of alluvial 
districts, called •stream-gold or placcr.golri. 2856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I, vi.54 We stood on, boring the loose 'stream- 
ice. 2867 Smyth Sailor^s JYord-bk., *Sireajn-iake, one 
which communicates with the sea by means of a river. j66z 
Act 24 Chas. II, c. 28 5 I With any Drift Net IVammel or 
•Stream Net. 2850 Ansted Elem, Geol., Min. etc. 365 
Among the minerals of importance obtained from Tertiary 
deposits, we may mention lire •stream-ores of gold, plati- 
num, and other rare metaU found with these. 2789 J. Wil- 
liams Min. Kingd. II. 198 A •stream-tide and a strong 
fresh meeting one another, would throw .some of this sedll 
ment pretty high. 2854 H. Miller 4- Sehnt. xiii. (x86o) 
136 The common oy.ster..is sometimes found in the Gair- 
Iocb..in beds laid bare by the ebb of stream-tides. 1778 
W. Pryce Min. Cernub. 65 It is more profitably used for 
melting of •Stream Tin. 2853 Ure Diet. Arps II. 859 This 
variety, called ‘.stream tin*, produces the highest price in 
the market. 2839 De la ^yjcwv. Rep. Geol. Cornwall etc. 
xiii. 403 Confused mass of mud, sand, clay, and stones, 
which h^ been much dbturbed by the *slream-tinners. 
2289-99 in Cal. Charter Rolls IV. 63 Cum *stramtol et 
waterlol et hamsoebne. 289* Minchik Hydrostatics etc. 
371 If at any point, w4,,. we describe a very small closed 
curve and at cach^ point on the contour of this curve we 
draw the stream line, such as AP, and produce it indefi- 

I nitely, we obtain a *.slream tube. *912 £‘rKyr/.5rrV. XXIV, 
940/x The surface formed by all the stream lines passing 
through a small closed contour is termed a ‘stream tube . 
2822 Scott Nigel xxvi. They got into the *stream-way 
accordingly, and, although heainly laden, began to move 


down the river with reasonable speed.' 1904 Surrey Comet 
17 Sept. 6/7 There would be barges moored alongside the 
wharf, and^there would be a demand for a modring in the 
sireamway. 2905 Holman-Hunt Pre-Raph, II. 324 Near 
at hand I came upon the little stream-way. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., *Stream-wheel, an undershot or current wheel. 
2586 Cabiden Brit. 69 Horum auiem stannariorum, siue 
metallicorum operuin duo sunt genera. Alterum Lode- 
works, alterum *Streame-works, vocant. 2602 Carew Com. 
•wall 1. 8 Which [scaiicred ore) being sought and digged, is 
called Streamworke. 2823 Buckland lielig. Diluv. 219 
J The gold mine that was worked a few years since in the 
county of Wicklow was simply a stream-work, in which the 
gold was dispersed in the form of small pebbles and sand, 
i through a bTO of gravel. 2882 Rhys CV///cZ»r7/.ii. 48 Some 
stream-works of the Bronze Age are known to have been 
carried out in localities. 

Stream (strfm), v. Forms : 3, 6-7 streame, 
4-6 streme, 7- stream, [f. Stream j^,] 

L Intransitive senses. 

1. Of a body of liquid ; To flow or issue in a 
stream ; to flow or run in a full and continuous cur- 
rent. Also with advs., as away, down, out, forth. 

Formerly sometimes of a river (merely = Jlow). 
aizzsAncr. R, 188 (MS. T.) Blodi strundes streamden 
& leafden his swete bodi. 1375 Barbour Bruce xii. 560 
Quhill throu the bymeiss brist the blu^ I'hat till the erd 
doune slremand 3eed. 2526 Pitgr, Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 
202 b, So sore they dyd thrysl them on thy heed y* the 
I blode stremed downe by thy blessed cbekes, 1591 G. 
Fletcher Russe^ Commw. ii. 6 The eight (river b] Ocka, 
that ..streameth into Volgha. c 2630 Kisdon Surv, Devon 
§ 247 (1820) 259 The river Ock streameth by Stow. 2667 
Milton P. L. vhi. 467 A Rib, with cordial spirits warme, 
And Life-blood streaming fresh. 1759 Johnson Rasstlas 
I vii, The clouds broke on the surrounding mountain<t, and 
j the torrents streamed into the plain on every side. 2B49 
' hlACAULAY Hist, Eng. v5, 11, 72 She suffered the tears to 
I stream down her cheeks unconcealed. 

1 *579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 342/2 Let euery 

, one of vs know.. that vnlesse bee were stayed vp from an 
: high by the vertue of the bolie Ghost, he should finde him 
selfe to streame away as the water doth. 

b. of a glacier. 

1B60 Tyndall Glac, i. xiv. 98 Not a trace of vegetation 
could be seen along the whole range of the bounding moun- 
tains: glaciers streamed from their shoulders into the valley 
beneath. 

c. of a road, or of land which seems to move in 
the opposite direction to one who passes along it. 

2833 Tennyson Dream Fair IV. Introd., As when a man, 
that sails in a balloon, Downlooking sees the .solid shining 
ground Stream from beneath him. 2B64 — Voyage 50 0 
I hundred .shores of happy climes, How swiftly stream’d ye 
by the bark! 2882 Bkbt Harte Flip i, Just where the 
red track of the Los Gatos road streams on and upward. 

2 . ira 7 tsf. and fig. of light, air, vapour, imma- 
terial effluences, etc. : To be carried or emitted in 
a full and continuous current, 

<22300 E. Psalter\xu xx Welthes if bax stremen smert 
(Vulg.2/ affluant], Nil bou set on hcrt» 24.. Beryn 

2468 Part of sapience Stremyd in-to his hert, for his elo- 
quence. 2«B H. Wotton Courtlie Conirax*. 59 Vnlill the 
fountaine of loue, streaming from their eyes, gaue H'^rtye 
vnlo restrained speecbe. i6oz Shaks. Alls Well xi. lii. 82 
And to imperiall loue, that God most high, Do my sighes 
streame. 2661 Power Exp, Philos. (2664) Pref. b4 b. They 
are all porous, and iheretherial Matter is continually .stream- 
ing through them. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffb Myst, Udofpko 
xxvi, She observed the rays of the lamp stream through a 
small opening. 2852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (2853) 244 The 
morning sun w'as streaming in -at the window. 1872 L. 
Stephen Awr. (1894) iv. 98 The clouds. .streamed 

out from their shelter into the current of the gale, 287S 
Clark Russell //oA/nM»r//2 Xx, Amid the clanking 
of spoons In glasses,, .the conversation >treamed into milder 
channels. 2^78. Crane Third Violet s. 4 Dust streamed 
out behind the vehicle. Allbutt' s Syst. Med. IIL81 

In a short time neuralgic pangs stream along the limbs. 

b. Of a star or meteor ; To form a continuous 
trail of light as it moves in its course. (Cf. 6.) ^ 
2838 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohnj II. 206 Over him 
[the scholar] stream the flying con^tcllalions. 2884 R. S. 
Ball in Nature 4 Sept. 455/2, I looked up just in time to 
see a superb shooting star stream across the heavens. 

3 . a. Of a flag, or the like: To \vave or float 
outwards in the wind. 

2560 PiiAER /Eneid ix. (1562) Dd iii, Thou sawest..how 
; his helmet crest did streaming stare? 2667 Milton P.;-L. 
I. 537 Th’Imperial Ensign., Shon like a Meteor streammg 
to the Wind. Ibid. v. 590 Ten thousand thou'^nd Ensignes 
Iiigh advanc’d ,. Streame in the Aire. 2846 Mrs, A. Marsh 
Father Darcy ll. XX. 2^6 Hi«; own man, pale with terror, 
hts hair streaming in the wind, came rushing, .through the 
wood. 2853 Lytton My Novel xn. xxxii, Flags stream, and 
drums beat. ^ 

indirect passive. 2907 E. GossE Father ^ Son 137 Dark 
rocks.. streamed over by silken flags of royal crimson and 
purple. 

b. Of hair, a garment, etc. : To bang loose and 
waving ; to lie in undulating curves ; to trail out, 
behind. 

i734C^wper Task iv. 541 Her head, adorn’d with lappets 
pinn’d aloft, And ribbands streaming gay, 2820 Kea-w 
Hyperion u 214 His flaming robes stream'd out beyond his 
heels. iBzz W. Tennant Thane of Fife v. xiv, Stream’d 
from her cinctur’d waist her long cymar behind. 2883 S. C. 
Hall Retrospect II. 155 His loose grey hair stxeained over 
his shoulders. 

c. iruiirect passive, writh upon : To be orna- 
mented with (a profusion of jewels). 

1837 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II. 225 A white tissue 
floating about her like clouds, looped up and streamed upon 
with jewels. 
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STREAM. 

4. Of persons (or animals) : To move together 
Mntinnously in considerable numbers; to flock. 
Often with adv., as out^ ijz^ down^ up^ away, 

*735 Dvche Sc Pardon Did., Sirram v., to walk, move, 
or go along soberly or gently with the Current, See., also to 
loiter about idly. 1815 ScorrCKy ,1/. xiii, People, .streamed 
m It from all quarters. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Kcv. 111. i. vii, 
RMruits stream up on him. 1853 Kane Grinntll Exp. 
jcJix. 11850) 464 We began to observe too flocks of little Auk 
strea^ng south. 1863 Kikgsley Water.Bnb. viiL 343 The 
sU'birus Sang a.s^lhey streamed out into the ocean. 3879 
FRoyoE Czsar xix. 323 Horse and foot were streaming 
along the roads, 

b. spec, of the hounds going after the fox in 
open country. 

1833^ R. S. Surtees Spon^^s Sp. "Ttnir Jx. 45 From the 
summit.. they see the hounds streaming away to a fine 
gr:^ country below. 1883 E. Pe,snbix-Elmhirst Cream 
■Ce/cesferrh. 146 A fine big fox away, with the pack stream- 
ing after him. ^ 1897 Sport I. 583/1 (Hunting, fox) 

Streaming, going across open country, spread out. 

c. Without the notion of large numbers : To go 
with a rush. rare. 

1848 Thackerav Fair XV, It was scarcely out of his 

mouth when Mrs- Firkin and Mtss Briggs had streamed up 
the stairs, had rushed into the drawing-room [etc,}. 

5. To pour off or exude liquid in a continuous 
stream; to run, drip, overflow with moisture. Of 
the eyes : To overflow with (tears) ; also with 
ever. Of the body : To run withj •f' on (blood or 
sweat). 

I^?374 Chaucer Troylusw.^j Hj*s e>*en two, for pite 
of his herlCj Out stremeden as swyfte welles tweye 1 a 137S 
Joseph Arim. 560 He sei^ a child strau^t l)er-on, stremynge 
on blode. 1693 Evelyn’ De La Qiiini.Compl. Cant.^ Cu/t. 
Orange-trees 15 Whilst the Clod is thus streaming, should 
one put it into a new Earth'd Case, it would make it all 
into a Alortar. 1735 Somervh-lk Chase iv. 90 'I'he smoking 
Litter. .seek the pouting Teat, 'ITiat plenteous streams. 
1736 tr. Rollin's Ane, Hist. xvnt. 11. in. VIIl. 426 Every 
part of the dty strttmed with blood. 179* Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest 1, With supplicating eyes that streamed with 
teirs. iSza Byron Ch. Har. u xiii. Song viii, Fresh feeres 
will drj* the bright blue eyes We late saw streatning o'er. 
3842 Dickeks Barrt, Rtidge xlviii. Still Lord George, 
streaming from every pore, went on with Gashford. 1850 
[see Streaming ppl. a. 1]. 1873 JowEir/’/rt/tf (ed. 2) Ilf. 
38 The day was hot and he was streaming with perspira- 
tion. 1878 Meredith Luve in Valley xil, Streaming like a 
willow grey in arrowy rain. 

6 . Of a luminous body : To emit a continuous 
stream of beams or rays of light. Also spee^ of a 
comet, with reference to its * tail ’ : To issue in a 
widening stream of light. 

a 1400-30 Ware Atex. 5286 \Vlth stoote staraod stones |?at 
stremed as fe son. 02420 Lyog. Ballad^ Commer.d.Our 
LadytZ Lauriat coroun, stremand as a sterre. 259s Skaks. 
Rem. ^ Jut, It. li. ai Her eyefs] In heauen, Would through 
the ayrie Region streame so bright, ‘l*hat Birds would sing, 
and thinke it were not night. 16^ Topseu. Serpents 
About their backes there are many little shining spots like 
eyes.. streaming like starres. 2617 L. Oicges tr. Claudiaiis 
Rape Proserpine x. D 3 b, A Comet, .streaming o're the 
world with bloudy light, 2842 TENrn*sos Forego. 23 A 
thousand suns will stream on thee. 2908 [Miss E. Fowler] 
Betw. Trent 4- Ancholme 68 The Comet’s tail streams and 
.widens upward. 

b. With a blending of sense 5 : To be suffused 
with (radiant light). 

1830 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily (ed. 2) I. iv. 219 As he 
.ascended in the sky the mountain tops began to stream with 
golden light. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xviii. 223 A gorge 
that was streaming at noonday with the southern suo. 

IL Transitive senses. 

7. To cause to flow ; to pour forth, discharge, 

. or emit in a stream (a liquid, rays of Ught, etc.). 
Also with adv., as out,, forth, down. 

2388 WvcLiF/’rw. V, 26 Thi wellis be stremed forth [Vulg. 
deriventur fonies iui Joras}. 2493 B/ves 4- Faup. (W. de 
W, 2496) i. U. 33/2 His hondes were nayled to the crosse and 
stremed out blood. 2370 Def. Malk. Fref. b ij, Tne true 
Sonne orrighttt’isenesse..hath so abundantly streamed into 
our hartes, the direct beames of his goodnes, mercy, and 
grace, 2596 Spenser f/ymne Hotu Beautie 26 It may so 
please, that she at length will streame Some deaw of ^ce 
into my withered hart. x6oo Fairfax 7Vrr«ii.xx, That light, 
'ning ray ^Vhich her sweete beautie streamed on his face. 
2601 Shaks. JuL C. hi. i. 201 Had I as many eyes, as thou 
'hast wounds. Weeping as fast as they streame fonh thy 
blood. 2641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. n. 115 S. Peter., 
streamed downe upon the Church such abundance of sincere 
milk, as himbelfe styleth it. 2789 Polwhele Eugl. Orator 
IV. 3S0 She [Reliiionl sits., Streaming cherubic ^uen« 
o’er her Hea\’en Of spotless Azure. 2823 Scott Quenitn 
D. iv. He took a large purse from his bosom, . .and slreamed 
a shower of small silver pieces into Ihe goblet. xB68 Siodel 
SUamEng. 19 If now cold water from a sponge be slreai^d 
over the bottom of the fia.sk, boiling will recommence. 2^0 
C. R. Markham Fertev. Bark 243 The ropon summed its 
floodsoflightoverlhe forest. 2892 ‘ Max O Rell Frenekm. 
in Amer. 268 The firemen streaming floods of water over 
the roof and through the windows. 

2607 Hiebon iVks. 1.420 Thehest which he [re. man] 
hath in him U corrupt: he is streamed out of an infected 
fountain- 2608 Willet Hexapla in Ex^. 641 Koyali 
power, streaming glorie and princely dignitie, 

b. Of a river, a fonntam : To have its stream 
composed of (an alien liquid) ; to run with (blood, 
eta). 

1613 PuRCRAS Pilgrimage v. i. (X614I 454 A golden world, 
where meale was as plentifull as dust, and founiames 
streamed milkc, hon>', wine, and oyle. 1613 G. SaNDVS 
• Trar. 209 The riuer of Adonis, which is said by Lucan 
[ed. 3 correctly Lucian] to haue streamed bloud. 


Q. To stream outi to exhaust by unrestricted 
flow. Alsoj?^. 

1628 Feltmasi Resolves i. xv. 43 Themistocles, that 
streamed out his youth, in Wine, and Venery, 2894 E. A. 
nliNCHiN tr. Butschli's Invesitg. Microsc. Feofns 79 To find 
out whether. .one can produce new streamings in drops 
which have streamed themselves out. 

8 . To suffuse or overspread (a surface) with 
flowing moislure. Also fig. 

15*5 PUgr. Pnf. (\V. de W. 1531) 301 b. With.. pale 
yiMge, all stremed with blode. i&d G. Pinckard Notes 
IV. Jnaies III, 2C7 From using only moderate exercise, I 
am so slreamed with perspiration as to make it necessarj* to 
change ray clothes four or five times in the course of the 
day. 1897 F- Thomrsos Neio Poems 17 While his being is 
Streamed wiih the set of the world's harmonies. 

’^9. To ornament with flowing lines or rays, Obs. 
e 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) B Strem>*d with 
sonnes were alle her garmenris. 26x1 Florid, Irrigare, to 
streame any thing by Une<. ^1626 TSazo'a Nevi Atlantis 
23 The Heralds Mantle is streamed iviih Gold. 

10. To cause (a flag) to float outwards in the 
wind ; to wave (a handkerchief). 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, tv. i. 94 Streaming the Ensigne of 
the Christian Crosse, Against black Pagans, Turkes, and 
Saracens. 1787 Polwhele Engl. Orator 11. 654 Some Bark 
Streaming the well-known Pendant. 2823 Scott Quentin 
D, xiv, As they streamed towards him their kercmels, in 
token of encouragement. 

11. Naut. To stream ihe buoy : to throw tlie 
anchor-buoy overboard before casting anchor. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (2780) s.v. Buoy. 2840 
R. H. Dana Be/. Mast x. 23 After the topsails had been 
sheeted home, .mid the buoys streamed, and all ready 
forward for slipping. x88a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 162 
Stream the buoy, and heave the anchor over. 

12 . Alining. To flash (a detrital deposit) with 
a stream of water, in order to carry off the earthy 
matter, and leave the ore exposed. Usnally absol. 
to stream fior (tin, copper, etc.). 

2778 W. Pryce Min. Cornuh. 132 Nothing else remains | 
than to describe the manner of Streaming. 17B7 Groschxe ; 
tr. KlaprotFs Ohserv. Fossils Cormv. ii The manner of | 
str^mung or collecting the tin rubbles.. is briefly the fol- 1 
lou'xng^. 2795 Trans. Soe. Arts XIV. i65 On streaming or 
searching for tin, ..another stratum was di>covered. 1866 
Kingsley Hcreiv. iii, Past the uglydykes and muddy leats, 
where Alefs slaves were streaming the gravel for tin ore, 
1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 425/2 Copper, which lies deeper in 
the earth, and consequently cannot be ‘streamed ’ for. 2899 
Baring-Goulo Bk. West 11. Contzu. 6t Hardly a gully has 
not been streamed, every river-bed has been turned over, 
2907 Free. Soc. Antiquaries 456 For the purpose of stream, 
log for wolfram, or tungsten. 

13. Dyeing. To wash (silk fabric) in running 
water, before putting in the dye. 

2883 R. Haldane Workshop /fee. Ser. 11. 40/2 After which 
it (the woven silk) is removed to be slreamed in running 
water, and beaten, rill thoroughly clean and ready for 
dyeing. 

t Streamed, <t. Obs. [f. Stream sb. (sense 7 ) 

+ -ed 2 .] Emitting streams of light ; (of a comet) 
furnished with a ‘stream’ or tail. Also, ornamented 
with flowing lines (cf. Stream v. 9 ). 

C2440 Ltoc. Scenes 2003 This stoon of Colour is Sura- 
tyme Cj^rynade lyk the sonne stremyd in his kynde. 2593 
Nashe Christ's T. 27 Ouer the Temple. .was scene a Corn- 
met mo^t coriL’scant, streamed & tayled forth, with glister- 
ing naked swords, 2642 Invent. Goods Ctess. Arundel in 
Burlington Mag. (1912) Jan, 235/1 Nyne streamed 7’afcta 
Curtaines. /bid. 235/2 A streamed silke Curtaine. 

Streamer (slr/Tnar), sh. Forms: 3-7 stre- 
mer(e, 4-5 stremour (6 Sc. stremowr), 6 stree- 
iner, stremar (Sc. streaxnar), streymer (strsy- 
mer), 6- streamer. £f. Stream v. + -er 1.] 

L A flag streaming or waving in the air ; specif, 
a long and narrow pointed flag or pennon. 

2292 in Champollton-Figeac Lettns des Rots (1B39) I. 397 
Lesqueles baneres sount appeles baucans, et la gent d’En. 
gleterre les appelent stremcres. 2295 Acc. Exclu K. R.^ 5/8 
m. 23 El v.s. ri.d. in Stremer cropto de Hugone Kelinge 
Et xij.d. in .j. Phane empto ad Mast. 23,, Sir Beuts 3042 
Vpon J>e hijestc mast is top here He let scUe vp a stremere 
Ofhisfarferarmure. a X400 /stembras 224 Those schippes 
sawe thay rj-de With toppe castcHes sett one lofte,..Strem- 
ours fro thame ferre gane glj*dc. 2500 Inv. Ch. Goods 
Canierb. in GentL Mag. (1837) Dec. 572/2, j stremer, of rede 
bokcram, a dragon of Saynt George tberin, and a rode 
banerstJLfinonfi:>’ngiheTcto. a 1548 HallC^wh., Hen. VII, 
S3b, Barges garnished with standardcs, stremers and 
penons. 2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. in. i, Ant. Where 
stands my fathers hearse? xnd Fa. Those streamers 
beare his armes. 2631 Weever Anc. Funeral Man. 596 
•A little Streamer worne on the top of a la^vnce by a 
Horseman. 2671 Milton Samson 7x8 Like a stately Ship 
..Wth all her bravery on, and tackle trim. Sails fill’d, 
and streamers waving. 2704 Prior Let. to M. Boileau 
Despreanx 74 What Poet would essay To count the 
Streamers of my Lord Mayor’s Day? 2722 Stryfe^’ct/’. 
Metn. JI. xxxii- (272) Whose Streamers and Cognizances 
hang still up in the said Church, 2784 Cowper Task ri. 

255 Noa* hoist the sail, and let the streamer; float Upon 
the wanton breezes. 1841 Dickens Bam. Rttdge xlviw. 

He shall carry.. the gayest silken streamer in this valiant 
army. 

fig. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Mn. Eliz. tVheeim,Los. 
Shepardesse 22 In yond’ Carnation goe and «;eek, Tnere 
thou shall find her lip and check: .In bloome of PMcn, 
and Roses bud. There waves the Streamer of bw hfo^ 

2784 Cowper Task v. 330 Your self-denying zeal, that holds 
it good. .to hang His thorns with streamers of continual 
praise. 2860 Hawthorne Transform, xlvni, [To him] the 
Corso was but a narrow and shabby street of decaying 
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palaces; and even the loog, blue streamer of Italian skv. 
a TOve It, not half so brightly blue as formerly. 

2. transf. a., gen. Something long aod narrow, 
that hangs loose in the manner of a streamer. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. l xi, Tlie brier-ro^e fell in streamers 
green. 2853 Mrs. Gors Bean's Bate, xxxvii. III. 183 * My 
maid pointed out to me. . this morning half-a-dozen grey hairs 
m these miserable streamers,’ replied Lady Emily, passing 
her hand lightly through the long, fairringlets. 1889 Repent. 
Paul W zntworth HI. 228 Tying up a bouquet, .with long 
sireamMs of pale yellow ribbon. 2908 (Miss E. FowterJ 
Rclyj. 7 rent ff Ancholme 286, 1 haveseen long streamers of 
dMk pink roses sxvinging over the Red Sandstone walls of 
iilelrose. 

i* b. Some kind of decoration for pastry. Ohs. 
27x0-22 Swurr Jrnl. to Stella 6 Jan., Great cakes frothed 
with sugar, and stuck with streamers of tinsel. 27x7 Prior 
Alma I. 388 He must be an idle dreamer. Who leaves the 
pie, and gnaws the streamer. 

c. A long flowing ribbon, feather, etc. attached 
to some article of dress. 

1838 W. C. Harris Narr. Exped. S. Africa xii. io5 A 
collection of skin streamers like the tails of a lady’s boa 
attached to a thin waistcord, being the nearest approach to 
an habiliment amongst them. 1841 Dickens Bam. Fudge 
xxxi, The obliging care of bis martial friend had decorated 
his hat with sundry parii-coloured streamers. 2853 G Bronte 
Villetje XX, A lady's head-dress — a most jury sort of blue 
and silver turban, with a streamer of plumage on one side. 
2862 Thackeray Philip xxvHi, Her own lettered, blowsy 
old chapeau, with its limp streamers. 

d. A long exserted feather streaming away from 
the rest of the plumage of certain birds. 

[Cf. 2869-73 in sense 7.) 

2879 A. N EUTON in Encycl. Brit. X. 712/r In this [speaes] 
the remigial streamers do not lose their barbs. 1899 A. H. 
Evans Birds 548 The extraordinary Pteridophora alberti 
possesses a wonderful streamer behind each eye, twice as 
long as the bodj’. 

e. A long narrow strip of vapour, snow, etc. 

2872 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur, (1894) x'iii. 276 Fragments 

of vapour. .clustered in long streamers upon the mountain 
sides. 1B74 Symokds Sk. Italy <5* Greece (2898) I. i. 27 
Streamers of snow may be seen firing from the higher ridges. 
289s R. W. Chambers King in Yellorv (1909) 253 Long 
streamers of clouds touched with rose swept low on the 
western sky, 

3. fa. A luminous heavenly body emitting a 
continuous stream ofli^ht. Obs. 

25x3 Douglas XII. Prol.2X The twinkling stremowris 
of the orient Sebed purpour sprangis with gold and a.sure 
ment, Persand the sabill barrakyn nocturnall. 2594 Nashs 
Terrors Nt. WIul 1904 I, 354 Sundry limes wee behold 
xvbole Armies of men skinntsbing in the AjTe, Dragons, 
wilde beasts, bloody streamers, biasing Comets, firie strakes, 
with other apparitions innumerable. 2647 J. Hall Poems 
71 O who so stupid that would not Resolve to Atoms, for to 
play 'Mong th’ golden streamers he shall shut, ^Vhile he 
prolongs one endlesse day? 

f b. The tail of a comet. Obs. 
s6zi Quarles Esther Introd, B 4 b, With mighty streamen; 
came these blaring starres, Portending Warres. 2663 Phil. 
Trans. I. 39 It was not by far so bright, nor its streamer 
shining as this hath appeared. 17x0 N. Blundell Biary 
(18^5) 8s M y Wife and I saw y« Strange Starr, .the Streamer 
of It seemed to be fully four j-ards long. 

c. A ray proceeding from the snn; esp.//., the 
radiation of the sun’s corona seen in eclipses. 

Bxiozsi jEncis wi. 35 When the ro'iie Mom began 
to rise, And wav’d her Saffron Streamer thro’ the Skies. 
2708 Brit. Apollo No. 108. 2/2 Your Rayes so extensive, 
And Lust’ring Streamers, 2878 Proctor Mysi. Time h 
space (2883) xio The Sun’s long streamers. Ibid. 129 The 
theor>* that such meteor S5*stems may explain coronal 
streamers seen during total eclipses of ibe sun. 

d. pi. The Aurora Borealis ; rarely sing, (poet.), 
one cf the darting rays or flashes forming this 
phenomenon. Cf. Stceaming vbl. sb. b. 

273s Byp.om Rem. (1855) I. it. 5x9 Mr, C. had a coach, in 
which I rode to Gray’s Inn; there were streamers in the air 
very remarkable. « 2774 Golosm. Sure'. Exp. Philos. {1776) 

I. 64 The Aurora Borealis..which the vulgar call .«:treameTS, 
2775 L. Shaw Hist. Moray im 148 In the Winter Nights, 
the Aurora Borealis (from its desultory motion, called Merry- 
dancers and Streamers) affords no small light. i8or J. 
Leyden Elfin-King xxx, When high over head fall the 
streamers red. 1842 Tennyson Morte d Arih. 13^ The great 
brand, .flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, «i86r A. Clough 
i^lari Magno v. 329 While ibearcticstreamers bright Rolled 
from the clouds in wa\'es of airj’ ligbL 2873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets viii. 250 His splendour is like that of norlhem streamers 
in its Iambenc>'. 

e. A streaming jet or tongue of flame. 

2738 Reid tr, MaeguePs Chem. I. 265 From rime to 1^2 
this streamer darts out to the length of seren or eight inches, 

snapping and emitting sparks of fire. 

A rider or supplementary addition \o a 

document. Ohs. ^ ,, i- u 

1695 S.'Ser-all Biarra (1S7B) I. 439 Capt. ByfieW 
brings in a long Bill from the depmj-s for a Fast Md Kc 

fomSinn, wriHvn by Mr.. Cotmn Mather to wh.cb 

StreaniEr nms added expressing that PantaJilj m Courts of 
Justice was obrious. . - . 

6 . The geometrid moth u4«/rV/*J . 

tS^E.lsEwv.AS Brit. Moths 

8 . Mining. One ^vbo washes detntal deposits to 
procure the ore they contain. 


'1619 in Vf. ^(ad3rIane Grr^. CdUrl, (S,H.S,) 

jSn Gibson..tvho..norvis a Washer or sueamer for Gold. 
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1758 Borl/se Nat, Hist, Cornxv, 214 A streamer there, 
found native gold immersed in the body of a blue sandy slat. 
xT^^Phil. Trans, LIX. 49 Some streamers.. brought in a 
parcel of tin ore. 1865 Esquiros Contw. 41 Streamers, that 
IS to say, men who obtain tin by washing the deposits found 
by the disaggregation of the primitive rocks. 

7. attrib, and Comb. 

XS34 tn Sharp Cev, Myst, (1825) 196 Paid to he stremer- 
oercTS xvj d. 1869-73 ^onks CasselVs Bk, Birds II. 
131 The Streamer-bearing Night }z.x,.{.Cosmetoniis vexiU 
lanus), 1871 Nesbitt Catal, Slade Coll, Class 75 Green 
and red streamer points. x88j Encycl, Brit, XVI. 688/x 
Drawn out to streamer-like dimensions, 1899 Meredith 
Poems, dgki-tunlk 3 Awakes for me and leaps from shroud 
All radiantly the moon’s own night Of folded showers in 
streamer cloud. 

streamer (strrmai), v. [f. Streamer jA.] 
irons. To furnish or fill with, streamers. Hence 
Strea'mered///. a., Strea'mering vbl. sb. 

28x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles i. xv, I>ord Ronald’s fleet sw'cpt 
by, Streamer’d with silk, and trick’d with gold. x8:8 Hocc 
Brcivjtie of Bodsbeck I. ii. 21 After the last raj’s of day had 
disappeared, and again in the morning before they had begun 
to strwmer the east, the song of praise was sung. 1824 
Moin in Blackiv, Mag, XVI, 283 The streamer’d flags of 
far.spread realms shall meet. 1834 J. Wxlsoh Ibid, XXXV I. 

5 The air is strcamcred with flags. 1837 Carlyle Br, Rev, 
il. VI. iii, We have a bright Sun; and all is marching, 
streamering, and blaring. 1902 Eli2. VtKWWS Newspaper Girl 
143 She had secretly donned the despised streamered cap. 

t Streamful, a, Obs, rarr-\ [f. Stream sb. 
•1--F0L.] Full of streams or currents. 

1596 Dravtoh Legends^ Piers cv. I.ike a Ship 

..Shoou’d by the Wind against the streamful! tyde. 

Streamie (slrPmi), Sc, [See-ii:-] A poetical 
diminutive of Stueasi sb, 

1789 Burns To Dr. Blachloch v. Ye.. dainty damies,A\’ha 
by C^talia's wimpHn’ slrcarnies, Lowp, sing, and lave your 
pretty limbies. 

Sireaming' (strrmig), •ubl. sb, [f. Stream v. 
-h-iNQl,] TEc action of the verb in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xxviii. (1495) X vj, 
Arj’stotle saylh that lyghte is noo body, noiher stremynge 
cute of a body. 1607 Hieron Wks, (1614) I. 206 In a con- 
uenient season, the veines of the earth are opened, and the 
dryed spring relurncih to his former streaming. 1624 Gee 
Root out of Snare xv.97 This streamingof my pen from the 
fountaine of my heart, 1635 Gurmall Chr.in Armour i. 
AS The streamings forth of divine gr-ace. afjxt South 
Serm, (1842) 111. We should deal with these first stream- 
ings out of sin, as the Psalmist would have the people of God 
deal with the hrals of Babylon, 1887 Bezant The World 
weutxy, 11.24 *1116 women ..who can afford it have ribbons 
round their bats, the streaming of which in the breeze greatly 
gratifies them. 

fb. The Aurora Bore.iiis. Obs. Cf. SxREAJa'R 
sb. 3d. 

1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. il (i7til 214 Norshould I much 
doubt to affirm, that it (this lightl is that which is sometimes 
seen in England, and especially in the Northern parts, call'd 
Streaming, s'jzj ’D zkhkvi Lumen Borealexn Phil, Trans, 
XXXIV. 245 There are two sorts of Streamings,. .one, by 
way of Explosion from the Horizon j the other, by opening 
and shutting, (etc.]. 

C. Her, (See quot.) 

172$ J. Coats Diet. Ner.iiy^^) sigSlreamingh the Terra 
us'd to express the Stream of Light darting from a Comet, 
or Blazing Star, vulgarly call'd the Beard. 

d. Aiming. The washing of ore (usually tin- 
ore) from the detritus with which it is associated. 

1778 W. Prvce Min. Contub. 134 It did not require any 
great degree of penetration, to have comprehended Stream- 
ing and Draining under one idea- 1802 Playfair Illustr. 
Huttonian Theory uo Hence the streaming, as it is called, 
or washing of the earth to obtain the tin-stone from it. 1853 
Ure Diet, Arts (ed. 4) II. 859 The greatest quantity of tin 
has been produced bj' ‘streaming* (as washing the debris in 
the vallej’S is termed). 

e. Biol. A peculiar flowing motion or ‘rota- 
tion * of protoplasm in a cell. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bof, 28 Tn the sacs of the 
Cliaracealbe nucleus dUappearsaltogetber when thestream- 
ing (Strumung) of the protoplasm begins. x88o Bessey Bot. 
6 In their plasmodia..many kinds of movements may be 
observed, the commonest of which is streaming. 2894 iL A. 
Minchin tr. ButschWs Investig. Mierosc, Foams 122 The 
so-called rotational streaming of the protoplasm. 

Streaming (^stiz'miq),///. a, [-ingS.] That 
streams, in senses of the verb. 

L Of a liquid, a river, etc. : Flowing copiously. 
Of a source, surface, etc. : Overflowing, running, 
or dripping with moisture. 

2579 Spenser Shepk, Cal. Nov. 61 Let streaming tcares be 
poured out in store. 1590 — F. Q, in. iv. 17 And with his 
streaming gore Distames the pillours and the holy grownd. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso xiii. Ixxvii, The streaming showres., 
which heau'n shed on the thirstic lands. 1655 J. S. Bona* 
rellPs Filli di Sdro 1st. ii. 52 That little streaming Brook. 
1697 Dryden yirg, Georg, iv. 784 From the slain Victims 
pour the streaming Blood. X797 Ht, Lee Canterb. T.^ 
Frenchm. T, (2799) I. 263 Constance. .fixed her streaming 
eyes upon him. xZsZ Lights ft ShadesW.^ft With clasped 
bands and streaming cheeks she implores us to give up our 
design. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxii. 4 Blasts that, .lash 
with storm the streaming pane. 

transf,smd/ig. i784<jowpER Tasksn. 150 ^burnum, rich 
In streaming gold. 2856 Emfrson F»g. Traits i. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 6 With a streaming humour, which floated every, 
thing he looked upon. 

2 , Of light or other effluence : Issuing in a full 
stream. Of a luminous body; Emitting a stream 
of rays or beams. 


13.. E, E. AUit, P, A. 1x5 Stremande sterner, a X400-50 
Wars Alex, 3796 As ai stremand stcrncs stared all b^ire 
wedis. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 11. 1656 Anonc a 
stremyng sterre appered sodayniye. x6oo Tourneur Trausf, 
Melam. Jxxxv. D vj, Her streaming rayes bauc pierc'd the 
cloudie skies. 1634 Milton Comus 340 Som gentle taper. . 
visit us With thy Tong IcveU'd rule of streaming light. 1735 
Somerville Chase *v. 73 If haply then he cross the stream- 
ing Scent, Away he flics vain glorious. 1757 W. Wilkie 
Bjtigoniad 1. 4 As, from the setting skies. At cv’n’s approach, 
a .streaming meteor flics. .1887 Bowen yirg.jEneid IH. 151 
Clear in the streaming light they showed. 

3. OF a flag, hair, etc. : see Stream v. 3, 3 b. 
1567 Turberv. Epii.f etc. 40 b, In stcadc oC streaming 

sayles hee Wishes nanges aloft. 1575 Fzktou Gueuara's 
Golden Epist. (2582) 14 Thou mayest see in mine (house] 
many strenming ensignes. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F, xix. II. 
143 'ITieir streaming banners of silk., waved round the person 
of the emperor. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem, 1. 224 The 
mild Tupia.. Long watch'd the streaming signal from the 
mast. *836 C. Wordsworth Athens ii. (1855) 21 Their 
braided hair falls over the back in two long streaming folds, 
185s Poultry Citron, II. 519 TTic male bird ..with his white 
streaming feathers. 

4 . Of persons or animals : Moving in a con- 
tinuous stream. 

2852 Tennyson Ode Death Wellington 9 Here, In stream- 
ing London's central roar. 2895 M. Hewlett Earthsuork 
out of Tuscany 38 Streaming processions of virgins and 
young hoys. 2900 Wesim.Gaz, 22 Jan. 3/2 A fox. .went 
away. .With the streaming pack on fairly good terms. 

5 . That ‘streams' lor tin : see Stream v, 12. 

2778 W. Prycc Min, Cornub. 252 When a Streaming Tinner 
observes a place favourable in situation, be takes a lease., 
of the land owner or lord of the fee. 

6. Biol. Of protopLism : cf. Streaming e. 

x8^ E. A. M tKciHM tr. BiJtsehlPs Ittveslig, Microsc. Foams 

224 The structural relations of the streaming protoplasm of 
the vegetable cell. 

Hence Strea'ming'ly adv. 

a 2500 Medulla Gram.t Coactim^ stremyngly.^ 2585 Hiciss 
yunius* Nomenct.AfiKf'z Et the burning of Corinth ihe veins 
of copper, brassc, golde, and silucr did runne streamingly 
together, and become mixed, a 2608 Dee Relat, Spir. i, 
(1659) 362 Now goelh fire out of his mouth streamingly, 
2677 Coles Eng.~Lat. Diet., Streamingly, ^rofuenter. 
XTXO Fuller Pharntacop, 252 This of Turbith. .brings ofT. . 
thin Lympha. .plentifully and streamingly. 

Streamless (siri-mles), a. [f. Streaji sb. + 
-LESS.] a. Of water : Having no current, b. Of 
a ditch or river-bed : Having no water, c. Of a 
district : Having no streams. 

2863 Bates Nat, Amazons x, (2864) 288 The picturesque 
hilly country of the Tapajos, and its dark strcamless waters, 
x868 Dilke Greater Brit, II. 33 The Murray In February 
is a streamless ditch. 2888 A. H. Keane in Encycl, Brit, 
XXIV. 758/2 Such a bleak, arid, and almost streamless land. 

streamlet (strrmUt). [f. Stream sb. + -let.] 
A small stream ; a brook, rill, or rivnlet. 

<22552 Lelano Itin. (1907) II. 14s The slrcales have 
streamletles of springes almost yn every one rcnnlng, 2610 
Holland CamdetPs Brit, i. 330 The river Medway branch- 
ing itself into five streamlets. 2729 Savage tl'anderer i, 
313 And hence the Streamlets seek the terrass Sh.adc. 2799 
WoRDSw, Fountain 21 No check, no slay, this Streamlet 
fears; How merrily it goes ! cxZtoS.'Roor.vs ItaJyf /’’eluca 
15 A streamlet, clear and full, ran to the sea, 2865 Living- 
stone Zambesi x, 210 Our path.. crossed several streamlets, 
iransf nnd fg. 1855 Bailey Mystic 5 Time’s sand-dry 
streamlet through its glassy strait; Flowed ceaseless. xWz 
Smiles .^//^/«eerxlll,263 Horizontal tubes, through which 
the heated air passed in streamlets. 1867 Proctor in Intell. 
Obsetyer Aug, 2 The Milky Wayagain subdivides, abranch 
running off at an angle of 20^, and losing itself in a narrow 
streamlet. 2872 Sir \V, W. Hunter in Skrine Life (1901) 
296, 1 found ^cat difficulty in getting at the streamlet of 
fact in a desert of verbiage. 2874 C. A. Davis in Spurgeon 
Treas, David IV, 350 The streamlet of practical daily effort, 

stream-line. 

1 . Hydrodynamics. (See quot. igo6.) 

2873 J. C. Maxwell Electr. ^ Magn, § 648 II. 260 If is 
constant for any curve, there is no current across it. Such 
a curve is callw a Current-line or a Stream-line. 2882 
Minchin Unih/.'Rinematics j$i When the motion becomes 
steady, each line of flow becomes the actual path of a fluid 
particle, which is called a stream-line. 2906 Hor. Lamb 
liydrodynamies (ed. 3) 27 A ‘line of motion ’ or * stream- 
line* is defined to be a line drawn from point to point, so 
that its direction is everywhere that of the motion of the 
fluid. Footnote, Some writers prefer to restrict^ the use of 
th^erm ‘stream-line’ to the case of steady motion. 

D. attfib., as stream-line motion ; stream-line 
form, that shape (otherwise called ‘ fish body ’ 
form) of a solid body which is calculated to meet 
with the smallest amount of resistance in passing 
through the atmosphere. 

285^ Hele-Shaw in Rep, Brit. Assoc, 236 Stream-line 
Motion of a Viscous Film. 2009 C. C. ^Turner Aerial 
Navig. 7V-<//zy viii, (1910) 132 Bodies having ‘streamline* 
form present the least resistance to the air. Pure siream- 
Jinc form is, roughly speaking, pear-shaped, the blunt end 
foremost. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2885 Tait Prop. Matter xv, § 83. 70 The line of steepest 
slope at any point of a surface is represented on the map by 
the shorte.«!t fine which can be drawn to the nearest contour 
line. Thus it cuts^ the contour lines at right angles, and is 
the path along which a drop of water would trickle down. 
It is therefore called a Stream-line. 

t Staea'mlillgL Obs. rare. Also 7 stream- 
lin. [f. Streaji sb. + -ling i.] = Streamlet. 

2598 Sylvester Du Sartas 11. i, iv. Handicrafts 515 In 
two square creases of unequallsises To turn to yron stream, 
lings he devises. 1625 Brathwatt Strappado 213 'lYipe, 


wnpc, those eyes with briny strcamelings drownd. x6zx — 
Nat, Embassie, etc. (1877) 210 Hadbt thou scene.. What 
crimson streamlins flow’d from either of vs. 

tStrea’inlillg 2 . Obs. rare. [Formed as prec., 
after Sw. stromling, slromlingcr, 

strominger') ; cf. MLG. siromelink, G. sirbrn/i/tg.] 
A kind of small herring found in the Baltic and 
the Swedish lakes. 

2694 [Bp. j, Robinson] Acc, Sueden i. 9 These. .Lakes., 
are not ill stored with varieties of Fish, . . of which the most 
plentiful is theStrcamling. 2799 W. Tooke View Russian 
Entp. III. 169 The streamlin^'?, a degenerate species of 
herring, are everywhere found in the.. Baltic. 

Streamy (strrmij, a. [f- Stream sb, + -t1,] 

1 . Abounding in or full of running streams, 
t a. of the bottom of the sea. Obs, 

14.. SatViN^ D;*m//oN2 (Hakl. Soc. 2889' 22 BetwcneCille 
and Huschant there is grete siremy grounde with white 
sheliis. 2574 W, Bourne Regius. Sea 60 Vou shall finde 
streamie ground^ and dentes in the talovv. 2625 Purchas 
Pilgrims 1. v, vii. 647 From Linga vnto this place we had 
. .iwenlic fathom, as wee supposed, streamy ground. 

b. of a district, country. 
a 27x8 Prior isi Hytnn of Callimachus 23 Arcadia, (How- 
ever streamy now) adust and dry, Deny’d the Goddess 
Water. 2799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 203 His path shall 
be where streamy mountains swell Their shadowy grandeur 
o’er the narrow dell. 2806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 1 Fair 
Scotia’s streamy vales. 2833 Blacksv, Mag. XXXIII. 689 
Beauty.. holds her court in the streamy wilderness. 

2 . Of water, etc. : Flowing in a stream, running, 

^2586 C’tess Pe.mdroke /V. xc\’IIt. iii, You streamy rivers 

clapp your swymming hands. 2825 Brockett N. C, Gloss,, 
Slack, a long pool in a streamy river, 

*73* A. Hill Advice to Poets iW, No— like thy own 
Ulysses, make no Stay: Shun Monsters— and pursue thy 
streamy Way. 2804 Coleridge /!//////<* Pcetae (1895) 65 The 
streamy nature of the associative faculty, 
b. Of hair, etc. : Flowing. 

28x3 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXXVI. 332 With 
streamy golden hair. 2827 Y,.zk\s Sleep fy Poetry 227 A car 
And steeds with streamy manes. 

3 . Of the nature of, having the appearance of, or 
issuing in, a stream. Also, emitting streams (of 

.... 

2728 Pope Iliad xiu» 2014 His nodding Helm emits a 
streamy Ray. <2x720 J, Hmcwzs Poems, Ecstasy ix. The 
nightly-wakeful swain. .marks no stars, but o’er bis head 
Beholds the streamy twilight spread, Like distant morning 
in the skies. <t 28x4 Gaitzanga iv. vi. in New Brit* Theatre 
lU. 139 Blaze on. ye streamy flames of vivid glare 1 x^* 
Penny Cyel. XXllI. 206/1 The result is a streamy or im- 
perfectly concentric stratification. 2869 Proctor Ess. 
Astron. XXV, (1872) 320 On a closer inspectioni however, we 
recognise in the northern cluster [of nebuls] a decidedly 
streamy character. 

Hcncc Strea’minoss. 

2869 Proctor Ess, Astron. xxv, (1872) 3x9 The northern 
map accords better with this view than the southern; but 
even in the former there is an irregularity in the clustering, 
an occasional evidence of streaminess, (etc.]. 

Streap(e, var. ff. Stripb sb,^ Sc., rivnlet. 
StreaBD, obs. Sc. pi. Straw sb.^ 
tStreat, Obs. Forms: 5 streote, strete, 
6 streate, streitte, streicte, streyte, strette. 
[Aphetic variant of Estreat sbi\ Estreat 
sb, I and 2. Also attrib, as streat><^ce. 

c 2440 Protnp, Paixt. 4B0/1 Streete catchepol bok to gader 
by mercymenlys. 2452 Paston Lett, Suppl. 34 Blake was 
atte ^ndon on ITiursday and herd no word of the sirctcs. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 400 Alle suche issues so forfet by 
defaute to be written out in slrctys. 2479 Ibid. 422 Thcr- 
tjpon the seide Toune clerk to make vp his Strciys vnto the 
Baillifs. 2507 in Sel. Cases Sitxr Chamber {Sz\dtn Soc.) 257 
He..retaynyth the Court Rolls. .and also tbeSlreities of 
the same Courtes. 2538 In Reg. Priory Si. Bees (Surtees) 
486 All mercyamentes aud fynys in yc strettes of ye graves 
marcycll in yc courtes of sanct Bees. <z 2547 J; 

Hedon (1875) App. 73 The malore or chamberlains or any 
other officer that bathe anye streictes, rentalles, or bookes. 
c 2550 Hid, App. 85 All accyons ihat comes to your handes 
ye shall enttarc and make owt your streytes of the »me. 
ft z6ox Sir T. F kuswkwz P ract. Exch, (1658) 93 He ccriifieth 
into the Clerke of the Streateoffice Ycarlyin tne Exchequer, 
all the Kings moities recovered. 

+ Streatf v. Obs. Also 7 streifc. Aphetic form 
of Estreat v. 

<zx6oz Sir T. Fanshawe Pract, Exek. (1C58) 53 The Lo^ 
Trc.TSurors Remembrancer.. hath His Office cheifly csiab- 
‘Hshed upon the execution of the original!, save for the great 
accounts, the Customers, controllers and searchers, that u 
yearly streated to him out of the Chancerie. ^ xbos South- 
asnpton Crt. Leet Kec. ^2907) I, 427 Manic ihinhabitants.. 
were absent at the lawdaje.. .(Margin adds] To be streited. 
x8o8 W. Herbert Ella Rosenberg 1. 236 ‘No ! exclaimed 
the count...* I will remain in my castle. If I perish here, 
at least they will not streate my castle from my posterity !* 

Streat(,e, Streatch : see Street, Stretch v. 

■ t Streave, a. Obs,rarer-\ [? Altered form of 
Stray <r. Cf. Steaie.] ? Stray, casual. 

1598 Bp, Hall Sat. v. i. 55 "Nybat, did he counlerfall his 
Princes hand, For some braue [Corfections (end of book) 
straue; ed. 1599 streaue] Lord-ship of concealed land? 
Streaw, obs, form of Strew v, 

Streay, Streasrte : see Straw sb^. Strait a. 
Streceii(e, Strech(e, obs. forms of Stretch. 
Streche, obs. form of Stritch, a strickle. 
Strecht, obs. Sc. form of Straight. 

Streck, a. Obs. exc. dial. In 4 stroke. [Be- 
longs to root *strak- of Stretch v, Cf. OE. strscc, 
strec (? sirxc, strec) rigorous, severe.] Straight. 
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^J37S jSVr. Leg-, Saints xvm, {Afar}’ Ezy/'f) 225 Havre scho 
bad, quhrt strcke, Rekand na forthire na hir neke. 

PEACOCK /if Gloss.fSireck, adj., straighl, 
189^ B. Kirkby LidJiclaiid ll^cyds 143 Strcck as a sccvc. 
Hence Stre-ckly at/z/. (in 4 strykly) = next. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Conic. 3288 Sum. .Sal wend slrj-kly til 
heven bhs. J876 Alid-yorkSt Gloss, s.v., Go ihy ways 
streckly, now. 

Streck, adv. Oh, exc. diai. Forms ; 4 strik, 

4- 5 stroke, 4-6 strek, 8-9 strick, 9 streck. [f. 
Streck a.] In a straight course, directly ; imme- 
diately, straightway. Also with ajvay. Also street 
up, in in upright posture. 

13 •• Gesf. A/icod. 867 (Sion ^^S.) TiKe he temple held hat 
streke he way. 1340 Hampole Pn Consc. 2623 pe synful 
saul han gas sink to helle. ///rV. 3378 He sal noght..Wend 
strek to purgatory, a 1400-50 iPars AUx. 3854 fan come 
he streke on a staunke. 15x3 Douglas yE/iels iil it. laS 
The foUowand wjmd blew strek in our taile. 1790 Mrs. 
^yHEELCR Westmtd, Dial. (1802) 103 NVe went tac see th 
giants,..! think they wod net stand stnek up ith heeghst 
hause ith parish. 2885 Spec. IVestvdd. Dial. nt. 6 (E.D.D.) 
Sooa a teeak cm strcck awae to Willie Hartley's. 

Strecour, obs. form of Streaker. 

Streote, obs. form of Strait <z. 

Stred, Strede : see Street, Stride. 

Stre8(a, obs. and dial, forms of Straw 
Streek, streak (strzk), v. Now Sc. and dial. 
Pa. t. and pa. pple. streeked. Forms : 3-6 
stroke, 4 streck, 4-5 strek, 5 striek, 8treyk(e, 

5- 9 streik, 6-9 streek; 4-5, 9 strike, 5-7, 9 
stryks ; 6-7 streake, 7, 9 streak, 9 straik. Pa. 
t. and pa. pple. 4 stroked, strekyd, 4-6 strekit, 
-yt, etc. [Northern ME. strike, corresp. to south- 
ern ME. strTch- (mod. dial, slreacli), a present- 
stem generalized from the non-geminate forms in 
the conjugation of OE. str^ccan Stretch v. (imper* 
strict, 3 sing, stricet). The northern form of this 
present-stem early gave rise to a pa. t. and pa. pple. 
striked, bat down to the i6th c. the forms descend- 
ing from OE. streaht, streahU (and their variants) 
also continued in use in dialects which in the pre- 
sent tense used streke (either exclusively or beside 
stretch ) ; in this Diet, the forms straucht, stregkt^ 
etc, are treated only under Stretch v, 

AUhoueh the word hjn early and in present use almo-st 
exclusivdy northern, it Is used in the t6-i7th c. by several 
writers— Gascoigne, Chapman, Marston, Bp. Hall— whose 
language is in general free from northern characteristics.] 

1 . irans. To stretch (oneself), thrust ont or extend 
(one's limbs), in a recumbent posture. Also in 
pass., to lie thus stretched. Also with adv., as 
down, exit. Cf. Stretch v. i. 

6x330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12703 Gapyng he 
lay ac erhe al streked. 14x4 BRA»fpro.s* Penii. Ps. (Percy 
Soc.) 30 For stark, my lem)^ 1 may not streke. e 1480 
Henryson Fox, Wolf fy Cadgor^.%% Baith herd, and feit, 
and tain ^e man streik out. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Cl. Ep. 
Ded., 1 have lien streaking me ((ike a (ubberj when the 
sunne did shine. xs^3 Marstos Sco. Vitlanie 1. lii. C 8 b, 
Shall Curio strike his linis on his dayes couch. In Sommer 
bower! 16x5 CnKSi-iKsOdyss. ix. 416 Along his den, amongst 
his cattell downe He rusht, and streakt him. <11774 
cussoN Fanners In^le Poems (1845) 38 Where the js^idinan 
aft streeks him at his ease. x8x5 Scott Antiq. xxi, 1 wad 
e’en streek ra>’sell out here. 

b. intr. To fall prostrate; to lie doiun at full 
length. Cf. Stretch v. i e. 

c xaso Gen. ^ Ex. 481 Cairn. .Grusnede, and strekede, and ' 
starf wi3.3an. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. vx, 1. 206 When Lucan 
streaked on his Marble-bed To thinke of Ca»ar, and great 
Pompeys deed. 1728 Ramsay Afonk 4- Atiller's Wife 71 
lliere’s braw ail strae ; Streek down upon *t, my lad. 38x4 
Scott Wesv, xxx, Many an honester woman *s bren set upon 
it than streeks doon beside ony whig in the countr>'. 1820 
Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) 60 I’d just streak’d down. 

c. Of the limbs : To be stretched {put) ; to be 
extended or expanded. Of a person : To stretch 
oneself, stretch one’s limbs. Cf. Stretch v. 3 b. 

a 1400 S(pts of Death 13 in Pol. Ret. ff L. Poons (1903) 

■ 253 His feet shullen streken. 1586, 1608 [see Streekxsc 
v6l. sh, x). 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vl ccv, He began 10 
str^k, and nod, and yawn. 1728 Ra.msay ATonk Alillers 
n'i/ex^o Mill-knaves..Whasekytescan streekout like raw 
plaiding. , . 

2 . iratis. To lay prostrate ; to lay out (a corpse). 
Also with oxtt. Cf. Stretch v. x b. 

1303 R. 'RRWif^Handl.Synneg^A FurK for ded, men gan 
hym streke. e 1585 Montgomerie ATisc, A xxxvx. 4 Suppl. 
Vol. 247 So daithe at last sell straik he stark. 1787 Burns 
To iP.Creeek xi, May I be .. streekit out to bleach In winter 
snaw. i8xs Scott Guy AT. liii, I may be streekit here or 
night. There will be few, few at Meg’s lykewake. X858 
Craig in J. Brown Horx Subs., Locke 4* Sydenham ci& 
426 A female relative, .saying that she would c^e and 
streek him after he died. 1839 H. Kingsley Geq^ Ham- 
lyn xliv, Mrs. Buckley ana the women were down at 
Mrs. Mayford’s, streaking the bodies out. 1896 Crockett 
Grey Alan v. 35 'J*he maid washed streekw him. 

3 . To Stretch (one's liml^) in order to exercise 
the muscles. To streek ond s shanks, wame, to take 
a walk, step out. Cf. Stretch v. 3 c. 

1456 Sir G. Have Gov. Princis Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 120 Quhen 
thou rysis in the momyng, thou suld.. strek and lak thy 
membris suctely and softly and evinly, 1788 Pickek Poerns 
65 Sae, now, 1 e’en maun streek my »vame, An’ see gm 
things be right at hame. Ibid. 111, I ocver whisky us t, 
nor snuff. To streek the legs o’ fancy, a 18x0 'Tannahill 
Poems (1846) 60 Wha mony a mile wud streek his shanks, 


To ha'c a crack wi’ Josic Banks. 1827 J. Wilson Noct. 
Antbr.VlXa. 1855 1. 327 Sair glen to gauntin, and the streekin 
out o ane s airms. 

' 4 . To extend from the body, hold out or up, 

I stretch forth (one’s arm, hand, etc.) in order to 
j touch, grasp, etc. Cf. Stretch v. 4. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 58x7, I hidd he strek h» hand h* fra- 
^*375 Ge. Leg. Saints xt {Simon 4 fndas) 258 We sal gyf 
pam leyf to speke, hot nane a fowt furth to streke [sed am. 
bulare nonposse\ 0x400 Apot. Loll. 6^, I schal streke out 
my hand on hjm. c 1425 Wiutoun Cron. i. 7x7 ]>an ]>at 
fute \'p pai streik, pat it fra haim pe weddyr brek. 6x440 
Proinp. Parv, 479/x Streykyn owte, protendo, extendo, 
*5*3 ^Douglas fEneis Jti«. Prol. 150 Be my richt hand 
strekit vp in hy. a 1578 Likoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S. T. S_.) 1 . 60 He fell doune wpoun his knies and streikit 
forth his craig to the sword. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xii. 148 
She Itirkcs in midst of all her denne: and streakes From 
out a ghastly whirle-poole, all her necl^ 1901 G. Douglas 
Ho. Green Shutters 311 Think of your mother, .streeking 
out her auld hand for charity, 
iransf <1x340 Hampole ^r<i//rrlxxi^ 12 Extendit PaU 
mites sues vsqnead /«<tr6...Sho strekis htr brawnchU til 
the see. 

To put forth, hold out, lannch (a weapon, 
etc.). Also fig. Obs. 

*5*3 DouGLAsy£‘«eiV iLix. 41 With grundin lance at hand so 
neir furth strykit {rime.ivord arrekit}. e 1585 Montgomerie 
AIIsc. P. xltx. 29 Go to than, shirs, and let vs streik a sting. 

+ 0. Of a heavenly body: To emit, project 
(beams of light). Obs. Cf. &11ETCH 7. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 704 Sum ar less, sum otbir mair, 
Eftir as thair bemj'S strekit air, Owthir all evin, or on wry, 
e *375 Ge. Leg. Saints xviiL {Egipciane) 1319 pe sone cane 
fare bemys strek. 

5 . intr. To go or advance quickly ; to go at full 
speed ; to decamp. Also with away, off, etc. 
Now dial, and U.S. colloq. (usually spelt streak). 
Cf. Stretch v. 10. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 1265 Doun in the pyt sche slrekes. 
?<x 1400 Aforte Arth. 20S5 Thane strekez the sleryne, and 
slrejTiys his brydylle. 6x510 Douglas K. Hart n. 335 
Than Jclosie come strekand %!> the stair, c 1730 Ramsay 
Horace to Firgil Dedalus must..up\vard streek. *834 
Hew Afonthly Atag. XLI. 465 Away we ‘streaked * at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour against the current. 1844 * Jon. 
Slick* High Life H. York 1. 159 The door-bell rung, and 
in streaked five or six fellers. 1897 Outing XXIX. 439/1 
A strong, young, spiked buck came streaking through the 
Cheniere 1893 Field 22 Apr. 581/3 A flock of teal come 
‘streaking’ down towards me. 1914 Times 3^ Nov, 6 Dis- 
cretion seems the better part of valour when one streaks 
through in one's car. 

b. with it. 

1833 [Seba Smith] Lett. %Dentming\u{iZ%^i2, istreaked 
it round the comer of the stone-fence to head him off. 2844 
‘Jos. Suck.* /ifgh Life H. York 1. 132, 1 put on my hat, 
and streaked It dovim la Peck slip, x8^ Crockett Raiders 
(ed. 3) *56 Streekin* it for the Kerryioon o* Cree as fast as 
the horses can tirl. 

c. iransf., e.g. of the sun in its course. Of a 
river : To flow, stream. 

1598 Florto, Irrigare, .to strearoe or streake along, xfex 
Draitos Poly-olb. xxii. 27 Oure,, varying her cleere forme 
a thousand sundry MTiyes, Streakes through the verdant 
Meads. 1642 H. More Song of Soul if. 1. ii. 30 So doth the 
gentle warmth of solar heat Eas'ly awake the centre seminall, 
'I'hat makes it softly streak on Its own seat, And fairly for- 
ward force its life internal!. xSai Ciake Vilt. Afinstr. 1. 175 
How swift the sun streaks down the western sky. 

d. To walk along, stroll, saunter (E.D.D.). 

1819 W. Ten’nant Papistry^ Storm'd (1827)^ ic> ^Vhile 

younkslcrs, by the sea-side streikin*, Gaed paidlln' in with- 
ont a bretk on. 

f e. trans. ? To urge on (on animal), cause to 
go quickly. Obs. rare. 

c 1500 Lancelot 30S2 His hors he strekith our the larg gren. 

1 6 . intr. To extend or reach (in a specified di- 
rection or for a specified distance). Obs, Cf. 
Stretch u. 13. 

1375 Barbour 5rT/66Xvjii. 130 Apon the cawse That wes 
betuix thartie and the toune. That strekit lang in a ran- 
doune. 6x375 Sr. Leg. Saints ix. {BeriholA 220, & of his 
hew^’d he locntris of hare til bis fete strekand ware. 2388 
in Sir J. H. Bamjf Charters (1915) 22 Begynand 

on the west part of the Lowssy law, strekand i^-est by the 
land of Tjmy. <2x400-50 /Pars Alex. 5063 Beiwene ha 
styes. .hat strckls hur^e h« inountis. 6x425 )Vyn*toun Cron. 

I. 553 Fra north on south he streme it strekis In till pe Red 
&ye quhill it reikis. 15x3 Douglas eEneis vi. v.^ t Fra 
thine strekis the way profound anon Deip onto hellis flude 
of Acheron. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 74 All the 
landis that la in the south Fra Forth streikand recht on to 
Eskis mouth. 1594 Blukoevil Exerc., Cosmogr. it. xix. 
(1597) 299 A perpendicular shadow, which streeketh right 
doivne from head to foote, 1602 Reg. Afag. Sig. Scot. 476(1 
Begymnand at the Hammer-pule-futc, and strykand langis 
the watersyde of Air to (etc-j. 62880 J. Morisone in W. 
Macfarlane Oeogr. Collect. (S-H.S.) II. 2x1 Upon the west 
syde of the Countrie there are 00 harbouring for shipps . 
except the Loch of Carluvay, streeking in almost in the 
middest of the countrie. 

t b. fig. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xysu 920 Micht he haf lifit quhill be 
had beyne Of perfit elde, withoulcn weyne. His renoune 
suld haf strekit fer. 6x375 Se. Leg. Saints xxrii. {Afech^ 
1120 Ne manis wit xna strek hartill, to consawe^it thru 
kindly skill, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 61 BoJ» of lawe of kznd^, and 
of law wrilun, and law of giacc, he is k® begining.. 
and to warn al Ia\^'s strekyn. . 

7. trans. To stretch out, extend (a rope, etc.) ; 
f to pilch (a tent). Cf. Stretch v. la b, c. 

<2x340 Ham?ole Psalter cm. 3 Extenders eelum ^ut 
/r/fr/rr, .Strekand heoen as a skyiL Ibid, cxxxix. 6 runes 


exienderunt in laquennt, strengis l)ai slrekid in snare 
J a 1400 Atorle Arth. 1229 Furthe stepes that steryne, and 
strekez his tentis One a strengheby a streme. 

t b. To stretch on a rack or on a cross. Obs. 
I Cf. Stretch z/. 17. 

i 6 X37S Sc, Leg. Saints iil {A ndrevS) 688 pane one be croice 

I bup howpe hai strekyt and band hym sone with cordis. 
Ibid, xlii. {Agatha) i63 He gert strek hire in a frame, & 
torment hir in syndry vyse, 

I c. To pull (a boot) on one’s leg. 

I 18x5 Scott Guy AT. xi, He had as gude a pair o' boots as 
a man need streik on his legs, 

d. To streek a tow, ■sXzo intr. To streek in a halter: 
to be hanged, ^ swing’. Cf. Stretch v. j 8 a, c. 

1796 J. Lauderdale /*^«;£r So (E. D. D.) May I in a 
halterstreek Iflhae Latin, French. or Greek- 1895 (Crockett 
Afen of Moss H ags iL 22 But ye shall all streek a row for this. 

8 . To cause to reach across a space. In quot. 
with over, Cf. Stretch v. 12a. 

1787 Burns Brigs cf Ayr gx Ance ye were streekit owre 
frae bank to bank ! 


9. To put (an implement) in action. To streek 
the plew : to draw the first furrow after harvest. 

6 X480, xsss (see Streeking vbl sb. 2]. 1577 Grange 
Golden Aphrod. I iij b, I. .thinke dame Pallas streaked 
mine oare as well in this cace, asdid VHsses preuaile thorow 
hyr counsell against the S\Tenes. 1790 D. Morison Poems 
109 (Jam.) Ae day last week. .She happ’d by chance to streek 
the wheel Ibid. 131 Gae streek the rake. 

Streek(e, obs, (f. Streak, Strick, Strike. 
Streeker(strf'k3J). dial. £f. Streek z^.-f-EsL] 
A layer-out of the dead. 

1876 Wldtby Gloss., Streeaker, a stretching board for a 
corpse. Also a layer out of the dead- 2898 Watts-Dun- 
TON Aylwin xi. ii, She 's bin a streaker in her day. 

Stree'Mng, vbl. sb. [f. Stheek v. + -ihg i.] 

L The action of stretching or extending. 
a X340 Hamtole Psalterxxi. 17 ’ITie strekyngeof his body in 
the ire myght noght haf ben bettere dyscryed. c 1440 Protnp. 
Parz'. 479/1 StreykjTige \AIS. K. strekyngj, or spredj*nge 
Owule, .extencio, protendo. 1586 ^Ricvrc Melanck, xxv'L 
250 In streaking the muscles are contracted. x6o8 Bp. Hall 
Chartu. Fertues 4- P'ices ir. 120 After some streaking and 
yawning [h®) calles for dinner. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., 
Streaking, stretching. 

b. Spec. The laying out a corpse. Also atlrib. 
2777 Brand Ptp. 'Antiq. 23 The Ceremonies used.. in 
what we call lajing out or streeking in the North, Ibid. 
note, A Streeking-Hoard is that on which they stretch out 
and compose the Limbs of the dead Body. 28x5 Scott 
Guy Al. xxvii, He 's a bonny corpse,. .and ■weel worth the 
streaking, 2896 Bhupz Sentim. Tommy xx\\\. 3x7 *Do 
you know what straiking is ? [ ‘Arraying the corpse for the 
cofiiD, laying it out, in short, Is It not ? ' ‘ Ay, ay.* 

2 . The action of setting (a plough or other im- 
plement) to work. Streekwgriime,'p\oo^\ng-}\mt. 

6x480 Henrvson Fables, Fox, Wolf k Husbandman 4 
Swa happynnit him in strelking tyme of ^eir Airlte in the 
morning to follow furth his feir,Vnto the pleucb. 1555 
C/mr/rr’reic./'66^/rru872)3i8 Al the strekingoftheplewis 
yerelie, betwix Sanct Lucas day and Mertymes, and at 
harrowis sireking. 1678 Sir G, Mackenzie Crivu Laius 
Scot. 1. xxxi. § iv.ti699) 157 The season of labouring,., from 
the time ofstretkiDg. to U];Keed time. 

Stree'Mng^, pph a» [f- Streek + -ikg 2.] 
That extends ; that is stretched out. 

6x425 Wvntoun Cron. IL 432 fyrst he gert men 

were, pa he gert on mydfjmger her, her fra pat to pe haxL 
he saidc, Ane cwyn strekande wayne w'as laide. 157* Gas- 
coigne Hand, klowres, Gascoignes good nygkie 23 The 
sireking fiS7S strelchingj arms, the yauning breath, which 
1 to bedward vse. 2577 Grange Golden Aphrqd, 1 ij b, 
Tben is it no masierie for me (Lady) wiih streaking armes 
to swimme in a sea of honny. x6oo Holland Lny iv. xi^ 
252 He ouerthrew him backward with the bosse of his 
target, and laid him streaking along. 

Streel (str/l). v. Chiefly Anglo-Irish, Also 
streaL [Cf. Irish straoillim, to trail, drag alon^ 
the groand.] intr. To trail on the gronnd; to 
stream, float at length. Also of persons, to stroll, 
Tvander aimlessly. Hence Streeding ppl. a. 

2839 Carleton Fardorougka i. 13 It ’s on your knees you 
ought to be this same night, . .an* not grumblin’an* sthrcelin’ 
about the place. 2841 Fraser s ATag.'^yiW , 216 No great, 
long, strealing tails of periods,— no staring peonies and 
hollyhocks of illustrations. 2848 Thackeray Fan. Fair xx, 
She had earrings like chandelicr.'i you might have lighted 
’em up, by Jove— and a yellow satin train that slreeled after 
her like the tail of a comeL Hamper's tUag. Oct 7*?/^ 
The sireeling lines of flapping wings and their raping 
bronchial note accorded well. 18S5 ‘Lucas hlALET* CoL 
Eiiderhy's Wife iv. iv, Across the lawn there drifted one of 
those streeling milk-white gossamers. 1892 Jane Barlow 
Irish Idylls Tii. 66 Eveiy'body else thought that.. they 
would have him streeling home again in a couple of days. 

St3:een(e, obs. forms of Strain. 

Streeb (Strit), sb. Forms : 1-2 str6t, str6^ 
(2-5 strato), 3 stra3t(e, (stred), 3-4 stret, 3-0 
strete, 4-6 strettie, streit(e, fletreitt, stre^o, 
stTeat(e, 4-7 street©, 4- street. ff' 

fem. = OFris. strlie (Wfris. stncUe), OS. 

MLG., MDa. strSte (mod.Du. slraa^, OYfC. 
rrr^ (mod.G. slrasse). ON. (from slr^lt 
str.Teah fJio.strsAs'i, MSxr. r/r4/ofcm (mod.Sw. 
slrhl mJc.) from MLG-l.MSn’. bad ^so r/ro/r 
fem. from OE. The word is a Com. WGcn adojv 
tion of late L. strata (feim pa. pple. of slc^re^ 
lay down, to pave : ct Stkaidm) nsrf ellipL for 
via strata paved road ; represented m Rom. by 
Pr Sp , Pa- tstrada, OF. estrie, It. slrada. The 
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OIxish srdtk (mod.Irish srdid^ Gael, sraid) was 
adc^ted from late Latin.] 
f X, A paved road, a highway, Obs,^ but pre- 
served in the proper names of certain ancient roads 
(chiedy Roman), as Watling Street, Ermine Street, 
Iclcnield Slieet. 

Beowulf 320 Strat wais sianfah, stis wisode gumum 
xtgsdere 847 Charter xx. in O, Texts 434 ©onon on 
3a lytlan burg westewcardc 3onon to slrate. c 1*05 Lay. 
4830 pat wha swa i hen straiten R 1275 slrcdcs] braken gri5 
pe king him wolde bi*nimtn his lif. c 1250 Owl 
962 Wcnestu hat wise men forlete Vor fulc vennc be rihte 
strete. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 172 Fram pc soup tilp to pe 
norp emiiigc stret, ft fram est to pe west ykcnildc stret. 
CX330 ^ Rbunke C/tron. IVace (Rolls) 133x1 He passed 
hilles, wode, & playn, 'J'il peycom per pe stret lay hey. 1377 
Lancl. P » Pi. B. XII. 105 And riBt as sy^tc serueth a man to 
se pe heighe strete. c 140^ Bidiiin^ Prayer in Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. (1879)65 For ihaim that bngges andstretes makes 
and araendes. 1564 Yorks. Chantry liurv. (Surtees) 264 
Being one thoroughfiare lownc of the Kinges strete Icdyng 
from London to Karllel. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixvii. 98 
The Male knot gras>c groweth in fieldes about wayes and 
pathes, and in streates. x6o6 in N. Ruling Rec. (1884) 1. 50 
The Kinges Ma**«* street called N unhouse Lane. x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 397 The publike Street 
commonly called Watlingstrcet. 1903 Conrad & Hueffer 
Romance i. L 5 Just beside the Roman road to Canterbury; 
Stone Street— the Street — we called it 

tb. Used vaguely for: A road, way, path. /tV, 
and Jig. To wend ends street', to go one’s way. 

C950 Lindisf.Gosp, Matt. xiii. 4 Mi3 3y saues Soricase 
Sefeollon neh vel mt strait tv/ woc;^ [h. secus viam], a^^oo 
Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 179 Laete we pe brodc stret, and 
pe wei bene, a X300 Cursor M. 6182 Ar philistiens suld wit 
pam mete And lett pam for to wend pair strete, <1x340 Ham- 
roLE Psalter xxii. 3 He led me on pe stretis of rightwisnes 
[Vulg. super semitas iustic!x\. a X3$2 Minot Poems (1897) 
sd. 56 A bare now has him soght..f-at es ful wele bitboght 
To stop Philip peslrate. ^1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 70 Than 
makest thou his pees with his sovereyn, And hringest him 
out of the crooked strete. 1481 Caxton Reynard \kxh.) 55 
Tho wenie he hissjrete, thoflewe I doun. 1535 Coveroalc 
Prov. XV, 10 He that forsakeih y* right strete, shalbe sore 
punj'shed. CX5X0 Lyi. (Jeste Robin Hood 81 But as they 
loked in Bamysdale By a derne strete Then came there a 
knyght rj’dynge. <2x547 Surrey ”-(*557) Hjb, For 
while I ran by the most secret streics . . From me calif, alas, 
bereued was Creusa then my spou.^e. 

+ c. In alliterative association with sty^ stile, 
c 120$ Lay. X6366 Bi siisen &: by siraien. a 1300 in Wright 
Anecd. Lit. (1844) 96 Love hath his slivart by sli and by 
strete. ^1425 Cast. Perses*erance 353 Werldis wele, be 
strete & stye, Faylyth & fadyth, as fj'sch in flode. Ibid. 
404 Cum a-gayn be strete & style I c 1460 TovineUy Myst, 
ii. 365 And where so any man may me meyte, Aytber bi sty, 
or 5*it bi strete. 

2 . A road in a town or village (comparatively 
wide, as opposed to a ‘ lane’ or ^ alley’), running 
between two lines of bouses ; usually including the 
side-walks as well as the carriage way. Also, the 
road together with the adjacent houses. 

exooo Ags, Cosp. Matt, vl 5 Standende on ge-somnungum 
& strasta hyrnum (L. in an^Us /ilaieat-um]. c 1200 Ormin 
7358 purrh patt te Kalldewisshe folc oppnedenn pC53re 
maddmess, Hobht x pe strxete, acc t patt hus patt Crist wass 
borenn inne. 13.. E. E. Alltt. P. A. 1043 Such Iy3t per 
lemed in alle pe stratez Hem nedde nawper sunne ne mone. 
c 1382 WvcLiF Luke xiv, 21 Go out soone in to greie stretis 
and smale streetis of the citce (Vulg. in ftateas et vicos 
civitatisX ^2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 152 pestretez 
cr paued with bwilk maner of stanes, c 14x2 Hocclf.ve De 
Reg. Prine, 534 Now hath pis lord but Util neede of broomes 
To swepe a-way Pc fillhc out of pc street, c 2450 Capcrave 
St. Giloert xxviL xor pe sraale townes had no dwellerc<!, pe 
Wallis were fallc down and stretes distroyed. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems Ixxxii. 37 Tailyouris, soutteris, and craflis vyll, 
The fairest of jour slrcitis dois fyll. <r 1533 Berners Huon 
Ixviii. 235 They lodged in the strete next to the palays. 
*575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 136 And no sooner cniring 
the townc, but our whole powre kept tbemselues in order 
to cleere the streates and commaund the inhabitants the 
better. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. v. 32 My Master.. sent 
to her seeing her go thorough the streets, to know (Sir) 
whether [etc.]. 2598 B. Jonson Ev, Man in Hum. iv, L 
(i6oz) 1 1, 1 slidde downe by a bottome of packthread into 
the strecte. and so scapL x6xx Proclam. Building Lend. 3 
Aug., At the least the forefront. .thereof.. looking towards 
the street or .streetes (loj bee wholly built of Bricke. x66o 
F. Brooke tr, Le Blands Trav.ydli When they come to the 
crossing of a street, the Corps stayes. 2758 Johnson Idler 
No. 53 P 3 A convenient house in a street. 2798 Monthly 
Mag. Mar, 181/2 Broadway is undoubtedly the handsomest 
street in America. 1834 Lytton Pompeii i, ii, The two 
young men sauntered through the streets 1877 La'.v Rep.^ 
3 Exek. Div. 9 They clearly supposed they were entitled,, 
to take the |>opular sense o( the word * street,* as meaning 
not only a roadway over which jrassengers and vehicles 
miebt pass, but also that which in popular langua^ is part 
of the street, namely the houses on both sides. x88o Disraeli 
Endyyn. xv. It is the very best time for hiring a house. What 
1 have set my heart upon is the Green Park... I am sure I 
could not live again in a street. X885 Act 48 Viet c. 17 § 13 
'llie lists of voters may be made out either alphabetically or 
by streets^ 1889 Act 52 4* 53 Vict.c. 44 1 17^ The expression 
‘street* includes any highwayorother public place, whether 
a thoroughfare or noL 

b. With prefixed word, forming the proper name 
of a street. Abbreviated St., st. 

In early examples these appellations were originally des- 
criptive, as in the Broad street^ the High street. (In wme 
towns, a name of this type still retains the definite article.) 
In modem nomenclature, the choice of the prefixed word is 
often arbitrary. 

Modem usage is divided as to the writing of these names 
with h>’phcn or as two words, (In the i6-i7lh c. they were 


not linfrcqucntly written as one word, e.g. ‘ Limcstrecte *, 
Stow Surv. cd. 2603, p, 252.) It is to be observed that 
names ending in street arc always stressed on the prefixed 
element, while those ending in roa*i or lane have level 
stress : cf., c. g., Pa'rk-street with Pa'rkda’ne^ Pa'rk^ron'd, 
?C227S in Trans. Shropsh. Archsot. Soe. Ser. 1. (1878) I. 
351^ ij denar' annul reddit'de domo in le Brode stret q'm 
emi de Susanna moil. 2457 Cat. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1B89) 
296 For Seynt Thomas ys stret. 25x3 More Riclu III Wks. 
53/t Crosbies place in Bishops-gates strete. 2532 Tinoale 
Expos, I John (1537) 60 Though thou were anoynted with 
al the oyle in tenmes strete. 2842 Civil Engin. •5' Arch. 
Jrul, V. 200 Sl James's Street, at 660 feet from Piccadilly, 
is 2 in 27. 

^ Mars' street : mistranslation of ^“'Apetos 
Areopagus {Bible 1611 ‘Mars* Hill*), 

2526Tindale Aetsxvli. 19 They.. brought hym into Marcc 
strete. 2579 W. Wilkinson Coufut. Fans. Love 29 Standing 
in the middest of the Mars streate he [St. Paul) openly in- 
ueighed agaynst the superstition of that worthy Citye. 

C. Street of houses esx shops X. a number of houses 
or shops built in a double line with a road in the 
middle, forming a street. Also iransf. as street cf 
booths^ ships. 

26x3 PoRCiiAS Pilgrimage iv.xvm.(x6r4) 435 It seemed to 
bee, as it were, a continued street of Shippes. 2662 Trench* 
pir.Lo Chr. Chvm. 109 A certain person that had sold a street 
of houses, ancT laid out the money in costly apparrel, came 
to Court, [etc.], a 2700 Evelyh Diary 2 Jan. 1684, The 
weather continuing intolerably severe, streetes of booths 
were set upon the Thames. 2725 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. 
111. I. 291 Stopping a terrible Fire zvhich otherwise had en- 
dangered burning the whole Street of Houses on the City 
Side of the Bridge. 285^ Dickens Out of To^un Repr, 
Pieces (1868) 217 We., built a street of .shops, the business of 
which may be expected to arrive in about ten years. 

d. Used for : The inhabitants of the street ; also, 
the people in the street. 

24.. Chance of Dice va^VtSiX. Chaucer Canon 126 Lord I 
so mcrily crowdetli then your crokke That all the strecte 
may hearc your body clokke. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 382 
Then roase the strecte, namely the youth, and they woutde 
haue had him out of the Bishoppes house. 2620 Middleton 
Chaste Maid V. 66 All the whole Street will hate vs, and the 
World Point me out cruel). 1712 Ardutiinot yohn Bull 11. 
iv. 17 If the Coach swung but the least to one side, she used 
to shriek so loud, that all the Street concluded she was over- 
turn'd. 1856 Chatnb. Jmt. 22 Jan.26/1 There was a mystery 
about him which the whole street bad tried its skill in 
fathoming. 2894 A. Morrison Tates of Mean Streets 222 
The street had the news the same hour. 

e. iransf. A passage between continuous lines 
of persons or things. 

e 2430 Lydg. Min. Poesns (Percy Soc) 4 The meyer , , Made 
hem hove in rengis twaync^ A strete betwene eche party 
lyke a walle, Alle clad in white, [etc.). 2598 Barret Theor. 
IVarres iv, iv. 1x3 'ilie shot..arriutng, do open, making a 
lane or streete, betwixt the which the Pikes 00 enter. 2802 
C, James Mitit. Diet, s.v. Camp, The tents are placed in 
rows. .with spaces between them, called streets. 2826 Dis- 
raeli Viv, Grey iii. viii, I was ushered through an actual 
street of servitors.. into a large and crowded saloon. 2829 
Shipr Afem. II. 233 To do honour to the reception of such a 
personage, the two flank companies of the 87th Regiment., 
formed a street to the generaKs lent. 1B83 Daily Hews sScpX. 
c/6 If. .a hundred thousand of them could be marshalled in 
Hyde Park, the artillery of the Government would make 
streets through (hem. 

f. The street', some particular street to which the 
merchants or financiers of a city resort for business 
intercourse. In mod. use primarily U.S. (with cap.), 
applied to Wall Street, New York. Hence, the 
money market j the body of persons who conduct 
transactions in stocks and shares. Also, in London, 
in the street is said with reference to business done 
or prices quoted after the hour of closing of the 
Stock Exchange, 

x^S Eden tr. P, MartyVs Decades iii. 249 I'hat they bad 
cities fortified with waules,..and common places whyihcr 
marchauntes resort as to the burse or streate. (L. platens 
etianif siratasgue uias ordine composite^ ubi negocientur^ 
haberent,] 2563 Grf.siiam in Btirgon Life (1839) II. 26 By 
the reason, this plague tyme, there is noe money nor creadit 
to be had in the streat of London [editor explains as 
Lorabard-streeiJ. 2746 P, Francis tr. Horace^ Ep. i. i. 77 
This maxim echoes through ihe bankers* street. 

2863 Kimball Undercurrents 131 (Flugel; Sufficient of the 
two millions [could be] launched on the streeL 2883 Hation 
(N. Y.) 16 Aug. 132/1 ‘The Street ‘ begins to play a larger 
and larger part in the financial world, owing to inc enormous 
amqun^ of American capital it holds and of foreign capital 
it distributes. 2888 C. AIills in H, Amer. Rev. Jan. 50 
Then it was that the Street began to suspect that money 
would not always remain at four per cent. 2895 Daily Xews 
II Jan. 7/1 After a weak opening South African shares im- 
proved, . . and . . the tone in the ‘ Street * this evening appeared 
firm. 29x2 Daily Tel. 19 Dec. 2/3 Americans were idle 
throughout, with a slightly firmer appearance in the streeL 

3 . Phrases. In the slreet{s '. outside the house, 

out of doors ; also, out of doors in a town or city. 
So (chiefly Sc. and [/.Si) 07 i or upo 7 t the sireet{s, 
c 2200 (see 2].. <12300 C«rj<7r Af. 2772 He praid ham..bai 
wald to gestening com hame,..and r*ai said nai, hot in the 
stret bar duell wald hai. 1340 Hampolb Pr. Consc. 4546 
pan sal |3airbodys..ln pe stretes ligg suite ihredays And an 
half, . . For na man sal pam dur biry. a 1430 Stv. Sages (CotL 
Galba) 1556 pe dore ful staUvorthly he sperd. .And lets bis 
wbif stand in he strete. f X450 Mirk's Festial 193 j\noher 
tyme, as he walkyd jm be strete, he herd a womon cry 
trauelyng on chyld. 2582 Pettib Guazze's Civ. Conv. 1. 
{i 5JJ6) 26 Diogenes.. being asked why be eate openlie in the 
streete, answered because be was an hungered in the streete. 
1582 Allen Martyrdom Campion (x9o3) 118 He was appre- 
hended in the sircats of London ready to goe over to the 


seminarie at Remes. 2752 A. Stewart in Scots Afag. (1753) 
Sept. 447/1 The deponent. .met William Stewart upon the 
street. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. II. 160, I have seen him 
on the StreeL 2837 — Fr. Rev, HI. i. v, He recognized me 
on the streets and spoke to me, seven months after. 2861 
Tivo Cosmos iii. ii. 1. 280 This town*officer has stopped me 
on the street, pretending that I owe an account to Mr. 
Donald C^aird, x866 Sala Trip to Barbaiy 89 The con- 
course thinned not on the streets or in the Port. 1883 C.D. 
Vl Roundabout fouru. 37 'I'lie young women are on 
the street with babies; the old ones sit by the doors of their 
little shops or their houses and knit. 1883 JbaffrE‘*on Real 
Ld. Byron I. 260 On leaving parties, to which she had not 
been invited, he found her waiting for him in the street 
2883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 338/2 Cymric was beard com- 
monly on the street 

b. On the streets (Sc.) : turned out of doors, 
homeless. 

2852 J. Anderson in Literary Gaz, 3 Jan. 12/2 The door 
of the church.. opened, and there issued forth Chalmers and 
Welsh, . . and the Church of Scotland was on the streets, and 
free. 

c. To be on the streets-, to be a prostitute. 
Hence, the street{s as designating a life of prostitu- 
tion. 

[2728: seef.] 2750 Johnson /?<rw3/ifr No. i2f 10 She told 
me, that having a respect for my relations, she was willing to 
keep me out ol the street, and would let me have another week. 
2754 SiiEiiUEARE Matrimony (1766) 11. 227 By Heavens ! I 
would rather hear of her being on the Streets of London, 
than married to so vile a Fellow. 2802 H. Martin Helen 
of Glenrvss 1 1 1. 82 To be . . accompanied by any woman, not 
absolutely on the streets, is a point to her, whom scarce one 
does not feel unwilling to appear publicly with. 2852 May- 
i\zv/ Loud. Labour 1. 60 Two girls, who, .had been forced 
to go upon the streets to gain a living. 2885 Daily News 
3 Nov. 6/3 Ibis little girl had a sister who was on ihe.streets 
and who was in the bouse of this bad woman. x886 Baring- 
Gould Court Royal xiu, They went into service, and when 
they found that they were expected to dust chairs and wash 
up breakfast things they went on the streets. 2905 Miss 
Broughton IVaif's Progr, L 6 ‘ If we refuse the girl, what 
is the alternative? ’ ‘ None, apparently, but the streets.* 

d. Up street f down street (vulgar): in or towards 
the upper or lower part of the street. 

2B76 Miss Braddon % Haggards Dau. xxiii, A retired 
miller who had died of dropsy ‘ up street '. x8oo W. A. 
Wallace Only a Sister I 2x5 We’ve some chaps bad down 
street after that little kick up at the Irish affairs meeting. 

t e. To weep full a street'. ‘ to fill a street with 
one’s tears to weep immoderately. Obs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 029 What helpeth it to wepen 
ful a strete, Or though ye bolhe in sake teres dreyote? 

f. To walk the street{s : to go about on foot in 
a town. Also with reference as in c. 

2(^6 N, BIaxtbrJ Sydney's Ourauia K 3 b, Each swag- 
gering Ruffin now that walk's the streetes, Froud os Lucifer, 
stabbetb whom he meetes. 2709 Hearnb in Lett. Eminent 
Persons (1813) 1. 193 There nxs been a person in Oxford, 
who saw ber walk tne street since this amazing accident. 
2714 Budgell ir. TheMrastus xxiv. 69 When he walks the 
Streets, be never Contfescen Js to look about him, or to know 
anyone be meets, 1728 PorE Dune. i. 230 While all your 
smutty sLters walk toe streets. 2735 — Sat. Donne tl. 73 
For you he walks the streets thro* ram or dust. 2753 Jane 
Collier Art of Tormenting i. iL 54 How likely is it, that 
..you would be deserted by those base wretches your 
seducers! You know 1 have often wept, ..lest you should 
come to walk London Streets. 2858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf.t. viii. (28^3) 295 When a lady walks the streets., 
she knows well enough that the street is a picture-gallery, 
where pretty faces. .are meant to be seen, and everybody 
has a right to sec them. 2908 S. E. White Riverman xvii, 
The reniainder of the time be spent walking the streets 
and reading in the club rooms. 

g. The man in the street : the ordinary man, as 
distinguished from the expert or the man who has 
special opportunities of knowledge. 

1832 Greville Mem. 22 Mar. (1874) II. 131^ The other 
[side affirms] that tbe King will not consent to it, knowing, 
as ‘ the man in the street ' (as we call him at Newmarket) 
always does, the greatest secrets of kings. 2854 Emerson 
Lett. ^ Soc. AimSj Eloquence \V\l%. (Bohn) 111. 292 The 
speech of the man in ihe street is invariably strong, nor can 
you mend it by making it what you call parliamentary. 
i860 — Conduct Life, Worship ibid. II. 398 Certain patriots 
in England devoted Ihemsel ve.«. for years to creating a public 
opinion that should b^cak down the corn-laws and establish 
free trade. ‘Well,’ says the man in the street, ‘(^hden got 
a stipend out of it.’ (Frequent In Emerson.] 2868 Whyte 
Melville White Rost'xWii, ‘Jerry said tie, *1 didn't come 
here at early dawm only to tell you w’bat “ the Man in the 
Street " says.’ x^8 Bodlev France 11. iii. v. 259 It is the 
man in the street and the democracy generally that the fall 
of a Ministry fails to move, 2900 Pairuairn in Examiner 
21 June 327/2 The man in the street. .may be a very ex- 
celleiu person, but his very ordinarine>s puts a long way 
between him and an ample and distinguished manhood. 

h- colloq. or slang. Not to be in the same street 
with : to be far behind in a race, to be far inferior 
to. To be streets ahead^ better', to be far ahead in 
a race, to be far superior. Not ihe length of a 
street', no great interval. 

1883 Mrs. E. Kennard Right SoH xx. Nevertheless, 
though not in the same street with King Olaf, it won’t do 
to estimate Singing Bird’s chance too lightly. 2884 G. 
XiooKZ. Afutnmer's Wife (1887) 162, I don’t pretend to be 
able to teach singing, but were you under my grandfather a 
year or so, 1 am certain that Beaumont wouldn’t be in the 
same street with you. 2893 Kennel Gaz. Aug. 223/2 Kitty 
of (^leshtll was just the best of the bunch [of setters], but 
there was not the length of a street between her and Sister 
Gabrielle. 2898 Westm. Gaz. z Feb. 6/3 The English arc 
better photographers than tbe Americans, but as regards 
mechanical ingenuity.. the latter are streets ahead. 2922 
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nrcnc 7 Aug. 327/1 The race will be over by the time 
there notes appear in print, but..l do not thinh Pinks will 
in the same street as the holder. 1917 Titnes 27 Jan. 
9/5 The man who takes a glass of tawny port and a biscuit 
at II a.m. is streets better off than the man who takes a 
whisky and soda and a cigarette. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., with the 
senses ‘ of or pertaining to the streets ‘ exercising 
one’s railing in the streets’, ‘transacted or taking 
place in the streets as in street-beggar, f -beggary, 
-crier , -cry, -fight, -life, music, -musician, -noise, 
-orator, -robber, robbery, f -scuffler, -seller, -shrine, 
-singer, -singing, -talk, trade. 

S713 Steele i-jiartiian No. 144 r i Our very “Street Beg* 
are not wihout tbeir peculiar Oddities. 2625 Ookne 
iierm. Ixv. (1640) 659 Uliat *street*heggcry, wliich is be« 
come a Calling. 1847 Lever Kfti, Gwynne x.txv, With the 
sing-song intonation of a *strcet.cricr. 1874 All Vear 
Round 14 Feb. 372 'Fhe London •street cries which we find 
recorded in old books, x85x-6x Mayhew Lend, Labour 

III. 29 result of some *street.fight, 1851 1 bid. 1. 327 This 

is a trade associated with •street-life raiher than forming 
an integrant part of it. 1884 PHiLtirps-WoLLEY Troitbi^s 
0 / Tenderfoot 210 Which to me were the great feature of 
the town’s strect-life. X84X C, Knight Lend, I. 141 De la 
Serre,.is enthusiastic in his praises of the 'street music of 
I^ndon. 28^5 Act 2 «5‘3 c. 47 § 57 To require any 
•Street Musician to depart from the Neighbourhe^ of the 
House. X84X C Knight Land. 1, 129 “Street noises. 2780 
Ann, Re^". it, 23 At Rome, those *street-orators sometimes 
entertain their audience with interesting passages of real 
history. X7*8 (De Foe] Streei-Roiberies 25 Shoplifters, 
House-breakers and •Street-Robbers. Ibid, 59 Another 
Reason of the Frequency of ’Street Robberies, is the Re- 
missness or Corruption of the Watch. 177a Nugent tr. 
Grosley's Tour Land. I. 87 The state of nature, a state with 
•which the *street-scufi1ers of London are closely connected. 
1827 Hone Table Bk. I. 685 The man.,w'as a *street seller 
of hobbyhorees. xgxx J. Ward Roman Era Brit, vii. 129 
The Pompeian ’street shrines were as varied as the do- 
mestic.^ 2842 C. Knight Lend, I. 144 The ’street-singers 
of Paris. 2624 Hewood lu ii. in BullenO./'/. 

IV, Hee had too handsome 'streete-sin^ng-fact lasses in 
his companye. 2826 Lamb Pep, Fallacies xii, The casual 
•street-talk between a poor v.'oman and her little girl. 2842 
C. Knight Land, I. 239 Of the *street trades that are past 
and forgotten, the smallcoal-man was one of the most 
remarkable. 

b. attrib, with the sense * of or pertaining to a 
street or streets as sireet^comery •‘dirdctcry^ 
’‘lampy ’■hngtk^ •naint^ •Hdt* Also strutdike adj., 
streit^wisc adv# 

x84t Dickens Bant, Ritdge xxvi, They alighted at the 
•street-corner. 2909 C« Elser Neoplatonism Pref. p, v, 
The crowd that listens to the street-corner preacher of ma- 
terialism. ^18x7 A. Johnstone {.title), The London com- 
mercial ^^uide and ’street directory*. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr, 1 . iii. X09 Names familiar to us now.. in street-direc- 
tories had been found among the dead at Poitiers, X904 
A. C' Benson House of Quiet xlil (1907) 77 *Che constant 
presence, in these London pictures, of straight framing lines, 
contributed by housc-front and ’street-end. 1870-74 J. 
Thomson City Dreatjf NU x, vl, The ’street-lamps always 
bnrtu 1874 L^ngf. Sonn., Summer day by Sea 6 From the 
dim headlands many a lighthouse gleams, The street-lamps 
of the ocean. 19x0 Spectator 9 July 51/2 They may be 
•street-lengths from it, but it is sure to find them. 2595 
E. C- Etnaricdulfe Sonn. xxi. in L^nport Carl, (Roxb ), 
Through ’street-like straight hte-wales i did attempt. 2862 
Chamb. JmL 30 Nov. 337 {art,) ’Street Names, 2463 Bttry 
lyUls (Camden) 22 The gate be the ’strctc sj'de. 153^-9 Act 
Comm, Counc. in Calthrop Rep, Cases^ etc. (2670) 277 That 
strong Gratesof Iron along the said Water-side, and also by 
theStrect.side,.,be made by the Inhabitants of every Ward. 
292X J. Ward Roman Era Brit. vii. 216 Along the street- 
side were the remains of a narrow building. 29x1 Webster, 
*Streei‘wise, adv., after the manner of a street. 

C. objective, as strceNcIeaner^ •cleaning, -layer, 
-lighting, -pacing adj., -sweeper, -sweeping, 

2898 * Merriman* Roden’s Comer x\, xix A few ’street- 
cleaners were leisurely working, a few milkmen were hurry- 
ing from door to door. 2896 Haiper's Mag, June 249/2 
What do you think of the new ’Street-Cleaning Depart- 
ment? tfx893 W. Burns Thomson (1895) 78 He 

had been much exposed from hU calling as a ’street-layer. 
1784 CowPER Tiroc. 217 There waiter Dick. .His counsellor 
and bosom-friend shall prove, And some ’street-pacing 
harlot his first love. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixv, If she 
..made a curtsey to a 'street-sweeper. xS/x RusKiN-‘^r. 
rotusofCkaee{,\Z%o) II. 274, I mean, on 1st January next, 
to take three street-sweepers into constant service, 2843 
Builder 28 Feb. 21/3 (Description of the] Patent Self-Load- 
ing (iiart, or ’Street-Swee^ing Machine. 2849 A- R. Wal- 
lace My Life {2905) I. xviii. 273 Piassaba (the coarse stiff 
fibre of a p^m, used for making brooms forstreet-sweeping). 

d, locative, with the sense * in the streets as 
street wanderer ; street-bred, -sold adjs. 

2722 De Foe Col. fack x, Sharp as a ’street-hred boy 
must be, but ignorant and untcachable from a child. 2892 
Kipling Barrack-room Ballads 274 The poor little street- 
bred people that vapour and fume and brag. 2852 Mayhew 
Lend, Labour \, 326 At the National Gallery, the ’street- 
sold catalogues are id., 3d., and 6d.; in the hall, the autho- 
rised copy is sold at 4d. and xs. 2848 Mijs Mitforo I'd- 
lage Hi. 254 A ‘palpable obscure,’ which . .threatens to 
exitngui<h the lamps and lanthorns, with which the poor 
’street-wanderers strive to illumine their darkness. 

e. Special comb, : street-Arab (also written 
with small n), a homeless vagrant (usnall)* a child) 
living in the streets (see Arab sb, 3) ; street- 
ballad, a ballad composed to be song by street- 
singers ; stareet-boy, a homeless or neglected boy 
who lives chiefly in' the streets; street-breakfast 
(see quot) ; f street-chair, ? a sedan chair ; 
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‘I' street-coach, a hackney-coach; street-dirt a= 
street-manure ; atreet-dog, an ownerless dog 
living in the streets ; strest-farer nonce<ud,, one 
who passes through the streets ; street-firing, dis- 
charge of musketry in order to defend or scour a 
street ; + street-gadder, one who 'gads* about tbe 
streets ; street-light, *i* (a) a window opening on 
the street ; (i) a street lamp ; street-manure, 
horse-dung and road-scrapings used for manure ; 
^ street-parlour, a sitting-room on the ground- 
floor, fronting the street ; street-porter, a porter 
employed to lift or carry heavy packages in the 
street (in early use = ticket-porter') ; street price 
Stock Exchange, see quot. 1S93; street-railway, 
a tramway; *f- street-raking a. Sc,, that wanders 
about the streets ; street-refuge — Refdge sb. 3 ; 
street-room, sufficient space in the streets ; street- 
soil (? obs^ = street-manure ; i* street-thread =s 
street-web \ street-urchin, a mischievous little 
street-boy; street-web (now see quot. 1854; 
street-yam U,S. « prec. 

2865 Littledale Cath, Ritual Clu Eng, 8 How can we 
most easily get a half-savage ’street-Arab. .to understand 
that there is (etc-J- 2875 Punch 6 Mar. 208/2 Irregular 
crossing-sweepers, unlicensed boot-cleaners, and street- 
Arabs generally. xSpx ftlRs. H. Ward David Grieve ii. vii. 
He strode on just in time to avoid a flight of sireet-arabs. 
*759 Dilworth Pope So Such as the lowest political pamph- 
lets, the meanest ’street-ballads glancing at state-affairs or 
the church established. xSsx D. Jerrold St, Giles ii. 9 
A voice was heard. -droning a street-ballad of the day. 2M2 
Burton Bh, Hunter He opens the door, and fetches in 
the little stranger. What can it be 7 a *s>treet-boy of some 
sort? 1834 Dickens.S'/*. Boz, Steam Excurs., At the comer 
of a by-street, near Temple-bar, was stationed a '’street- 
breakfast The coffee was boiling over a charcoal fire 
(etc.], aijtz Fountainmall Dects, (1759) 1 1- 347 Dame 
Anna Maemorran. .pursues her daughter. .for paying her 
4000 merks for her mournings, .having put a room or two in 
black, covered lier ’street chair, and cloathed two servants, 
a page, &c- 2818 Scott Hrt, Mini, xxxv, ‘No, sir,* said 
Jeanie ; ‘ a friend brought me in ane o* their ’street coaches 
—a verj* decent woman'. 2765 Museum Rust, IV. 373 
He has seen it (coleseed] yield good crops ou a dry chalky 
soil, on which ’street-dirt bad been laid. ^ 2873 Leland 
Egypt, Sketeh-Bk. 228 Nobody looked at it but I and a 
’street-dog. 2911 Contemp. Rev. July 27 We have got rid 
of the street dogs in Constantinople. 2880 \V. Watson 
Prince's Quest (1892) 52 As one who cared no-wise to make 
fast his ears Against the babble of tbe ’street farers. Z763 
Brit. Mag, IV, 543 About a mile and a half from tbe fort 
we had orders to form into platoons, and, tf attacked in tbe 
front, to fire by ’street-firings. X790 Beatsos Nav.^ ^ Milit, 
Mem, I, 97 The grenadiers.. having, with very little loss, 
received two fires from tbe enemy, ^tbey began a street 
firing. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, I. v. lii, Neither have the 
Gardes Fran^aises, the best regiment of the line, shown 
any promptitude for street-firing lately. 1577 Hellowes 
Gneuara’s Fam. Ep. 309 His wife is a seeker of kinred, a 
go-sip, a ’streete gadder, a 1625 Fletcher Worn, Pleased 
»!. iii, For you Lady, He have your Lodgings farther off, 
and closer. He have no ’street-lights to j’ou. 2906 B’ness 
von Hutten Wkat became of Pam 212 llie streei-Hghts 
burst like great flowers into the dusk. 1844 StErHENS Bk. 
Farm 11,676 That stable-dung is the most baling,.. that 
byre-dung is cooler,. .and that ’street-manure is very infe- 
rior to the other two in every respect. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual, 12809) IV, 39 The earl sat in tbe ’street-par- 
lour. x6o6 ’Street-porter (see Tackle-house x b). xBot 
Farmer 5 Mag. Jan. 32 If such meat can be digested by the 
..infirm in an alms-house, it could surely do no damage to 
the stronger organs ofa street-porter. 2840 Carlyle Heroes 
iii. (xSaz) 128 If, as Addison complain'i, you sometimes see 
a street-porter staggering under his load on spindleslianks. 

Pall Mall Gao. 12 Nov. 3/1 *Do you give ‘’street* 
prices?'—-' No, we never do that. After the official prices 
close at half past three we continue to give the unofficial 
prices up to four o’clock, but never after the doors of the 
Exchange are closed-’ 2893 Cordikclky Guide Stock Exch, 

23 Some business, too, is usually effected outside the Ex- 
change, after the doors arc closed; this is quoted in tbe 
newspapers as ‘In the Street*, or ‘Street Prices*. 2862 
Ckamb, Jrnl. 29 June 4x6/2 The ’street railways of the 
American cities, 2862 D, \V. Mitchell Ten Yrs. U.S. 265 
A crowded street-railway car. x8i8 ^siorr Hrt. Midi, xviii. 
What signifies what we were, ye ’street-raking limmer ! 
2884 Si. fames's Gaz, 21 Jan, 5/2 A new •streel-rcfugc 
should be constructed, 27x1 Addison Spect. No. 127 p 7 
Our poblick Ways would be so crowded that we should 
want ‘Street-room. 1766 Entick Lend. IV. 27 A wharf 
used for a laystall, to which the rakers carry ’sireel-soil. 
<22661 Fuller Worthies^ Kent (1662) 58 Many idle women 
who now onely spin ’Strcct-ihrcad (going tailing about 
with talcs). 2849 LE^'ER Con Cregan I. xiii, 96 What^ a 
fellow am l..to diccourse in this strain to a ’street urchin, 
16x4 Sylvester Bethnlid'j Rescue tv. 23s Nor trip from 
feast to feast, nor ‘Street- webs span. To see, and to be seen 
of every, man, 2854 Miss Baker Norihampt. Gloss., 
Spinning street-svebs, walking about idly, gossiping from 
bouse to house. ‘She has nothing better to do than spin- 
ning sircci-web^* 2855 Mrs. Whitcher IVidow BedoU 
Papers xiv. (T883) 54 They say when she ain't a spinnin 
’street yam, she don't dew nothin* but write poiiry. 

Street (>trrt), v. [f. Street sb."] irons. To 
furnish or provide with, streets, to lay out in streets. 
Also to street out, to lay out as a street or road. 

ig gg WATREaiANA<tr<£& AVrcwwL iv.46 The chlefe citie.. 
strieled with rentes and patiilions placed in good ordre. 
c 2645 Howell Lett. (1655) 1. 1. xiL x8 Tnere are few places 
this side the Alps better built, and so well Sirceted as this. 
1760 in /(••«i/y/ff/»r/^r(i877jXXV.<7oThe said lallot- 
tees] shall street out the same way leading *brou^ 
said respective allotments so that the same shall he maac 
and ever after remain eleven yards broad at the least. 


Hence Stree'ted ppl, a. ; Stres'ting; vhl, sb, 

2876 Morris iii. eox Though a house of the windy 

battle their strecied burg be grown. 28^ Pall Mall Gaz, 
23 Apr. 2/3 The absence of any direct line, .between Hol- 
born Md the Strand is the greatest blot in the present 
streeting of Central London. 

streetage (strrted.:;). C/,S. [f. Street s6 . + 
-AGE.] A charge or toll for the use of a street or 
street facilities, 

x856 Afaryland Law Rep, XXV. 72 The defendants., 
charged in addition to the usual freight for transportation 
between those poinLs a further compensation for sireetage 
to the foot of 6th Street in the latter City. 28^ Reading 
(Pa.) Morning Herald 27 Apr., The Washington avenue 
tracks are.. owned by the Pennsylvania company, and for 
years there h^ been charged but a nominal sum on the 
Reading's business for sueetage. 

Street-car. U.S. a passenger car, running 
throngh the streets, usually on rails ; a tram-car. 

286* A. Trollope N, Amer, I. 285 Omnibuses, or street 
care working on rails run hither and thither. 287s Howells 
IVedd. Joum. (2892) 29 The street-cars that slowly tinkled 
up and down. 

attrib. 287s Knight Diet, Meek, 2858/2 Dean and Cole- 
man’s street-car rail. x888 Pennell Sent. Journey 20 Here 
we turnedfrom river and street-car track to w’alk to the other 
end of the town. 

Street-door. The chief external door of a 
bouse or other building, giving immediate access 
to the street. 

xs63-jro Foxe A, Sf M. (ed. 2) 2x24/2 One knockt at the 
street doore. 2672 Woodhead St. Teresa 11. xxxv, 252 We 
found the good Lady at the sireet-door, where she received 
us with many icari, 1778 Miss Bur.vey Evelina alviii, 

1 went to the street-door, where I stood some time. 2837 
Dickens /’io&U'. xxxvi, Mr. Weller left the room, and im- 
mediately afterw'ards was heard to shut the street door. 
2870 Miss Bridgman R, Lynne II, xi. 226 There came a., 
rat-tat at tbe street-door, 
b. attrib, and Comb. 

2716 N. Blundell Z>/rtO' (2895) 242 Our Street Doar Lock 
was picked and y • Doar opened. 2720 Swift Direct. Serv. 
Wks. 1751 XIV.48 The Street-Door Key. xSoxG. Colman 
Br. Grins, Elder Bro. (2829) 125 A street-door belL 286* 
Catal, Intemat. Exhib,, Brit. II. No. 6105, Street-door 
latches. 

Streetftll (strPtful). PL streetfuls (less cor- 
rectly streets-full). £f. Street jA + -fol.] As 
much or as many as a street will hold. 

2837 Carlyle Pr, Rev. III. i ii, The dull street-lamps 
disclose only streetfuls of haggard countenances. 2846 
Dickens Piet. Italy, Rome 277 The carriages.. showing, 
the whole sueet-full, through the storm of flowers, xpoz 
A Birrkll in N, Amer, Rev. Feb. 252^£Iajuba Hill made 
Tories in streetfuls. 19x4 J. C. Cox in Aniiffua^ {i^i^) 
XI, 27/2 Tbe University and Library (of Louvain were] 
obliterated, and street-full of houses destroyed by ivanton 
and deliberate incendiaries. 

Street'keeper. A parish or district official 
appointed to keep order in tbe streets. Also see 
quot, 1858. 

27x8 J. Cha-mbeblayke St. Gt, Brit, n. (ed. 29) 259 Thomas 
Cowdell, Robert Davis, Street-Keepers. 2837 Dickens 
Pickxv. xli, I think 1 can see him now, a coming up the 
Strand between the two street-keepers, a little sobered by 
the bruising, (eic.). 2858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Street, 
keeper, a streei-waid; a beadle having the charge of a pri- 
vate street or thoroughfare. 2887 Pall Mall Gaz, 10 Oct. 
7/2 The Wandsworth District Board of Works has confirmed 
the appointment of the street-keeper for a further period of 
three months. 

Streetless (strPtles), a, [-less.] Destitute of 
streets, having no street or streets. 

2883 Sat. Rev. 28 Apr. 529 The main body of the old town 
[Yarmouth] is absolutely streetless. 

Streetlet (strPtUt). [f. Street sb, -i--eet.] A 
diminutive street. 

a 2552 Leland //i«. (1769) VII. 206 Sel wood.. had thought 
to have reedifivd the Townelet with mene Houses. .whereof 
yn deade he made but one Streatelet. 2855 Fraser’s Mag, 
LI. 575 There w*ere enough of them in that streetlet alone 
to rig out all Paris. 2B90 Temple Bar Oct. 259 The narrow 
streetlets are full of.. Easterns. 

Streetman (strPtman). [f. Street sb. + Max 

ji.i ■ 

*(• X An official appointed for the good govern- 
ment of the streets of London. Obs. 

2720 Strype S/oto’s Surv. v. xviii. II. 286/1 (The Court of 
Common Council in 2665 ordered] tbe said President and 
Governors [of Christ’s Hospital] to have Power.. to nomi- 
nate and appoint Sireelmcn,..to be Overseers of the said 
Carmen ; to see and take care, that Merchants and other 
Citizens Goods be well and faithfully delivered at the Rates 
and Prices, without any Exactions, Hindrance or Dtsturb- 
ancc. 27^ Estick Lend. IV. 279 They have also 
servants, which they call street.mcn, that see to tbe well 
government of the carts of London. 

2 . A man working in the street. 

2^ Critic (U.S.) 15 Sept. p. iv/3 Full bistor>* of Tree and 
sample Jumping Bean to Agents or Streelmcn 35 Cen t 
Streeto-logy. Obs. rare, [f Stkeet / 4.+ 
-OLOGT.] Science or knowledge of the streets ol a 
town. Hence Streetolo-gical a., of or pertaining 


1837 Uitle) Sreetology of London. ItU. ’ 
of tfeo streetologicnl sfcct.ch=. I^S } 

I. 0.6 -lie stre.tology is difficult, the town is a labyriDth of 
lanes each of svhich resembles the other. 

Street-orderly. A street-sweeper or sca- 
venger. Ako Comb., as strut-orderly boy, system ; 
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etreet-orderly bin, an iron box erected by the 
side of the street, for the reception of refuse. 

i8st Maviiew Lend, Labour'll. 257 The strcct*orderly 
system ofscavapng. Ibid. 259 The first appearance of the 
street-orderlies in the metropolis was in 1843. 1894 Street- 
orderly bin [see Orderly a. 5]. 1907 Gaz. 22 Oct. 

10/2 The street-orderly boys are to undergo a medical ex- 
amination before being placed on the cslablbhment. 

Hence Street-orderlyism, the system of em- 
ploying street-orderlies for scavenging. 

1851 Mayhew Lend, Labour 11 . 257 The system called 
Street-Orderlyism. 

Street-wallier. 

L One who walks in the street. 
x6x8 Mynshul Ess. Prison 29 The Maistcr of a Pn^on is 
the printum mobile^ in that cuerlasling motion (a layle) and 
those key-turners, and street-walkers, are the petty and 
necessary slauish wheeles. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 
33 To follow our Street-walker with a full Cry of I 3 oys and 
Women at his heels. 1737 Swift Proposal Badges Beggats 
Wks. 1738 VI. 161 But all Street-walkers, and Shop-keepers, 
bearan equal Share in thb hourly Vexation. 187* W. Reads 
Alarfyrdojn Man 497 Athens, where the milestones are 
master-pieces, and the street-walkers poets and philosophers. 
2 . Spec, A common prostitute whose field of 
operations is the street. 

* 59 * Greene Discov. Coosena^e C 3 b, They shold see how 
the<e street walkers wil iet in rich garded gowns. X72X 
Amherst Terroe Fil. No. 28. 150 Common strumpets, and 
mercenary street-walkers. 176* Johnsom Let. si Dec. in 
Bosrwellf Mr. Levet has married a street-walker. x 8 a 8 1 .AK- 
DOR Imag. Conv.f Richelieu, Cotes, etc., Wks. 1846 I. 301 
Lady Fosset..had beenastreet-walkcr, a kepjtmlstrcss, and 
an actress. 1870 Buchanan /'^r/«x,/*/t«Epil. 31 On rainy 
nights ihy breatn blows chill In the street-walker’s dripping 
hair. 18^ Stead Jf Christ came to Chicago 368 Where 
arbitrary power of arrest is given . . the strcct-warkcr proves 
a great revenue to the policeman. 

•Similarly Street-waiting vbL sh. and//)/, a, 

1752 Fielding Amelia i. ii, 'Jbe Justice.. declaring she 
was guilty within the statute of Strcct-Vi'alking, ordcr^ her 
to Bridewell fora month. 1767 Wilkes C<^rr. (1B05) III. 
Z44, i spoke of street-walking publt^hers, whom it would be 
ridiculous in government to take up. c 1770 in Satin Sengs 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 248 For so much as thestrect-walking 
hussies 'Ibey will have their hair drest you see. 18x4 Scott 
ch. xiv, Jess Cantrips.. had the honour to be 
transported to the plantations, for street-walking and pocket- 
picking. 

t street- ward, sb. Obs. [f. Stheet sb.A- 
Ward sbl\ The office of guarding the streets ; the 
market-dues payable to the holder of this office. 

xaoa in Cal, Charter Rolls Quieti de geldls.. 

et do shirk's et hundredis, et desectis eoruminfra burgum et 
extra, et de stretwardis, et de omnibus placitis. 25,. in 
Dugdale Monast, Angl. (1661) II. 287/a^ Pncterca idem 
Comes dedic prsfato Nigello Constabulario suo, le Strete- 
ward in nundinls Cestrias & Marketzell in omm terra perti- 
nente ad honorem de Haulton. Ibid.^ £t valent per annum 
le Streteward & le Marketzeld xvili.s. & ob. 

Streetward (strrtwjid), a* and adv, [f. 
Steeet sb, + -WABD.] a. adv. Towards the street. 
Also in phr. -h To the streetward* b. adj. Facing 
or opening on the street. 

2595 Manch. Court Leet Ree. (1885) II. 216 No Inhabitantc 
..sliall make orsuOer anymyddinge within this towne to 
the strectewarde, 264a Howell. For. Trav. (Arh.) 25 Let 
bis Chamber be street ward. 2656 Heylin Surv. prance 70 
The buildings. .arc. .very handsomely and uniformely set 
out to the street-ward. .*^4 Tennyson En. Arden 170 
Their little streetward Sitting-room. 2866 Miss G. Jews- 
EURY in Carlyle's Reutin, (x88x) II. 30X He. .made for the 
streetward entrance into the Park, 2873 I^Iorris Love is 
enough 22 He gained the gate that gave streetward. 

streetway (strr'lw«l). A paved road or high- 
way, the roadway of a street. Now QxAy poet. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit, i. 64 These cau>e3*s or 
Street-waies, the Romanes called Vias ^nsulaxes &C. x 685 
Vure Staffordsh. 401 There remains in the Lane upon the 
north side of the street-way some small fragmentsof a wall. 
*733 J- Price Stone-Br, Thames a The Foot-way to be. , 
paved with Pcrbcck Squares, and the Coach, or Street-way, 
•with the best Pebbles, s^x Tennyson Lose Tourn. 140 
Down a streetway hung with folds of pure White samite. 

Streety (strj-ti), a. [f. Street sb. + -Y,] Of, 
pertaining to, or cuaracteristic of the streets. Cf. 
Earthy a. 6. 

1857 DicKrss Dprritu\\j His son began.. to be of the 
prison prisonous and of the street streety, ,887 F, W, 
Kobin'SOM In Bad Hands 1 . 25 A street figure that was very 
streety, 

Streglit(e, strehte : see Straight, Strait, 
STBETCil V. 

t Streiche, a. Sc. Obs. raie-K [? repr. OE. 
stric rigid.] Stiff, affected. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xvIH. 32 And be I ornat in my 
speiche Tlian Towsy sayis, I am so streiche, I speik not Ij’k 
thair houss men3ie. 

Streiot^e, obs. ff. Strait. 

Streiglit(e: see Str.aight, Strait, Stretch. 
Streigne, Streignour : see Strain, Strainer. 
StreiEt^e : see Straight, Strait, Stretch. 
Strein^e, obs. forms of Strain. 

1" Stremant. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. eslraign- 
ant (one example), denoting some kind of musical 
note.] App. a mnsical note written with two 
stems ; a breve. Cf. Stbene sh.l 
eryiSt in Ret. Ant. I. 292 3 et Iher is a streinant [printed 
tareiuant) wita to longe tailes. 

StreingEt, streEip'e, obs. ff. Strength. 


+ Streit, a. Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L. sinctus, pa. 
pple. of striugire to draw (a sword). 

The form is due to the confusion of this L. stricius with 
the etymologically distinct strictus bound, drawn tight, 
which was known to be represented by streitf Strait a.] 
Of a sword : Draivn. 

01386 Chaucer T, 537 Whan Ylion Waswonne, 

and Firrus with his streite [v. rr. streyte, streighte, streip, 
streiht] swerd Whan he hadde bent liyng Priam by the herd 
And slayn hym. 

Strelt^e, atreith, obs. ff. Straight, Strait. 
Streitch, obs. form of Stretch. 

Strek^e : see Streak, Streok, Streek, Strike. 
Strelltz (stre'lits). Hist. Forms : sing. 7 stro- 
Ets, 7, 9 strelltz, often incorrectly as pi. ; pi. 7 
Etrelaey, strolsios, strolitzi, 7, 9 strelitzea. 
[a. Russian CTpiJICnT>r/fV/<f/r, arclicr (pi. CTpiaUbl 
sti^eltsy), ageiit-n. f. CTpduinn. slr'elyai^ to shoot 
with the bow, f. cipiaa stt^ela arrow.] A soldier 
belonging to a body of Russian troops composed 
of infantry raised by the Tsar Ivan the Terrible 
(i^S.^-Ba) and abolished by Peter the Great in 
16S2. Also n/E'/A 

1603 R. Johnson Ktngd, ff Comtmxf. 155, 5000 attend 
aboutc the ciity of Mo^co, or where the emperour shall abide, 
and two lhou<andc, Stremaney Strclsey, or gunners al the 
siirroppe, aboule his owne person. 1662 J. Davies ir. 
OUariits' Voy. Ambuss, 7 Our Alu.<kcticr.s or Streiits. /bid. 
78 The Strelltz, who are spying up and down, a 1670 [S. 
Collins] Pres. St. Russia (1671) xix With these he [the 
Cxar] paj*3 his Strclsics or Janzaries. 2795 W. 'I'ooke Vinv 
Russian Emp. 11 . 471 Without mentioning the strclitzes. 
2833 R, Pinkerton Russia 300 The officers and common 
somiers of thcStrclitzi. 1841 Penny Cy cl, The 
first acts of his [sc. Ivan IV, 2533-841 reign were the in^ititu- 
tion of the corps of Streliucs (archers), the first regular army 
of Russia. 284t Motley Corn (1869) I. iv. 1x2 Peter the 
Great disbanded and annihilated the Strelltz or Russian 
janiss.-vries. 1904 Whishaw Tiger of^ Musceny xxxi, A 
Strelltz soldier lay sleeping at the door leading to the corri- 
dor.. .To the'StrcIiiz the Tsar said: ‘Go quickly,. .and 
follow the Boyar Nagoy.* 

Strelitzia (streli'tsia). Also BtreUtza. [f. 
Streiitz (after Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
queen to Geo. III) + -IA.] A genus of herbaceous 
plants (N.O. Mnsacex), natives of S. Africa ; also 
a plant of this genus. 

1789 Aiton HoHus Kewensis I- 285 Strelitzia., .Canna. 
leav'd Strelitrl.T. Nat. of the Cape of Good Hope. Introd. 
1773 , by Sir Joseph Banke, Bart, 1836 A, F. Garoihrr 
yptini. Zeptu Country \. 17 We slept well under the shade 
of some strelitaa trees (veiy similar to wild banana). 1901 
Pall Matt Mag. Occasional treeferns and sire- 

litzias..are a reminder that.. the country is in the tropics. 

Streme, Stremer, obs. ff. Stream, Streamer. 
Strenable, -bylle, obs. ff. Stbainable. 
Stxend(e, var. ff. Stbikd, generation. 

+ Strene, sbii Obs. rare. [Origin and meaning 
obscure.] 

1S31 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIll (1827) 151 Paied to one 
that brought a strene to the vyne fro pexhalles house, xls. 
"h Strene, sb?’ or a. Jilus. Obs. [? Corruption 
of Streinant.] Strene stole-, a term applied to the 
breve. 

In the figure subjoined to the passage ^quoted, the breve 
has the form of a black slanting oblong with a stem pendent 
from each end. Cf. the quot. s.v. Streinant. 

155a Mabdeck Bit. Com. Prater noted A ij, The first note 
is a strene note and is a breue. The second a square note, 
and is a semy breue. The iii. a pyckc and is a mynyrame. 

. .The iiii. is a cloee. 

Strene, -u. Obs. exc. north. Forms: i (59-)strdo- 
nan, atrienan, atrdnan, atrinan, (se)BtryDan, 
2 (i)atreonen, (50)8trenen, ( 5 e)Btrionen, 2-4 
atrenen, 3-4 streonen, (3 atreonioa), 4 atrone, 
9 dial, atrain, atrene. [OE. {yy)s(ricnan : sec 
Strain xAi] 

•fl, 'traits. To beget, procreate (offspring). Also 
with forth : To propagate (one’s kind). Obs. 

In 0 £. also to gain, acquire, which seems to be the primar}’ 
sense. 

C893 vElfred Ores. iv. i. § 3]?a.,sccoldon bebeora wifum 
bearnastrienan- cioQoAgs.Gosp,i*\vi\.l.\. filudu^estrynde 
pbarcs. aiij^Cott. //om.Qzs Heo and his wif ha beam 
a«lricnd^ cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 Ure helende crist is 
his onicpi sunc noht after chesunge ac after strene for han 
he him strende, alse sunne strene'S libt. c xzoo Ormin 28 
Forr alt folic wass halt illke streon Adam haffde 

strenedd. CIZ05 Lay. 2502 [IvOcrine] he streonede Abren 
vppen Astrild. c xazo Bestiary 609 in O. E. Misc. 19 And bc- 
hinden he hem sampnen 0anne hesulen ot)re strenen. a 2225 
Ancr, R, 210 pco ^l..ei hingdudchwarSumh nochildene 
schulde beon of hire Istreoned. rtX 390 //avelok 2983 Him 
stondes we 1 hat god child strenes. ^1320 Cast, Love 1380 
Hou he is Fader ^eschullen l-hercn, And houwealleof him 
i-sireoned weren. 1393 Langl. P, PI, C. xiv, 172 And whan 
he pocok caukede hcr-of ich look kepe, How vn-corteisUche 
he cok bus kynde forth strenede. 
fig. /XZ225 Auer. R, 234 Sikerncsse streoneS Seraeleaste. 

tb. absoL Obs. 

cstjs Lamb. Hem. 133 Nisna stude to islreone bicumelic 
butan 6a he Lstreonie 5 beon bispused rihtliche to gedere. 
c X300 E.E. PsalferXxxn. 27 pou forlest alle saufe to be 
strenen with-outen h* [l^perdidistiomnes^quifornieantur 
eibs tej. 13.- H. Alts. 7057 Witboute lost of synne they 
streoneth. ^23x5 Shoreham Poems 1. 2006 Ac 5yf hat on 
hohren wameh hys fiescb, Nc my^ilcj by naut strene. 

2 , intr. Of dogs, etc. ; To copulate. K\%oirans. 
(see quot. 1728). (See,£'«^. Dial, Diet.') 


a 2728 White Kenkett (E.D.D.) A dog Strcnelh a bitch. 
(Durham.) 2820 Wilbraham Chesh. Gloss, 63 Strain v. 
expressive of the union of the sexes in the canine race. 1847 
Halliwbll, Strain, to copulate, said of the cat. Ibid. 
Strene, to copulate, said of a dog. Durh, 

Hence Btxe ning vbl. sb, 

c izioHali Mcid, 47 , 1 he slreonunge hrof, is on carst hire 
fiesch wio h*t fuloe ituked. c 1315 Shoreham I^oents i. 2003 
pat oher godnessc hys strenyng, per me may children wcnc. 
C2320 Cast, Love 2389 Adam,.Flesch!iche slreoncd vs 
euerichon, Ac hulkc fieschliche streonynge Beere vs bale, 
streng, obs. or dial. f. Stbing; dial IStkokch. 
t Stre'nger, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : i 
fitrongra, (strencra, atreengra), 3 strengre, 3-5 
stronger, 4-5 -ere, 4 atrengor. [OK. siringra 
(neut. ~re) OTeut. ^straijgizon- compar. of 
^Straygo- Strong a.] A, adj. Stronger (in various 
senses : see Strong ai). 

c888 jElfred Boeih, xxiv. § 3 We wena 3 Sat mon bio hy 
strcncra [Bodl. MS. strangra] pe he bi6 mice! on his licho- 
man. Ibid,xxx\\. \ i peah £unu wmre..slrcngra honne Ico. 
a 1225 Auer, R. 226 pc wunde het cuer wurscS an bond, & 
strengre is forte nelen. a 1300 Cursor M. 4298 Hert 0 stele, 
and bodi o bras.^:, Strenger pen euer satrmson was. 01400 
Minor Poems fr. Petyton AIS. I 523 (jftc we seon the 
strengor falle I horw him that feblore was. 2426 Lvdc. De 
Guit. Pilgr. 8260, I am nat strengcre than dauyd was. 

B. adv. More strongly. 

xy^Ayeub. 170 pe ilke pet. .is. .inepise vt^tinge ; hep more 
strenger to done,.him-2clue to werie. 2382 Wyclip Exod. 
.xxxix. xpThat thecoopcand the bree.st broche.slreytmj3tcn 
be knjt togidere to the girdil, and with rynges strengcre 
cowplid. 

Hence f Stre*ngcrly adv,, more strongly. 
a X390 Prol, Job in ll'yclifi Bible II. 671 As if thou woldest 
an cel. . holde with streite hondis, how myche strengcrli thou 
tbristb, so myche the sunnere it shal sliden awey. 

t Stre*ngest, a. Obs. [OE. str^vgest OTent. 
^stra^gislo-, superl. of *strattgO‘ Strong a.] 
Strongest (see the senses of Strong a,). 

<r893 /Elfkkd Ores, hi. x. (Sweet) 138 Feower pa strengstan 
heoda. axzz^Ancr, R, 280 Heo [sc. humility] i5..hinge 
sirengest. a 2450 /Cnt, de la Tour xxiv. 34 And ibanne be 
i required hem that the strengest bore of hem shulde smite 
fur.st the stroke. 2471 Foktescue Wks, (1869) 534 This 
is the strengyst argument that is made in the said boke. 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 208 Ye made hym the 
ca.vtcl of Mountalban vpun the strengest grounde that is 
wyibin your royame. exsoo Melusine vi. 33, I neuer sawe 
hym syn that the chasse was at the strengest. 
tSurengh^ sb. Obs, Forms: i stroDgo, 
strengu, 3 strenge, 3-5 strengb(e, 5stryiig‘h(e- 
[OK. str^ngit wk. fern, 5= OS. {megin)strtngi, OHG. 
5 trcngt, 5 (ravgt mod.G. strenge) OTeut. 

type '^straygtn~X *strafjgo^ Strong u.] = Strength 
sb,, in various senses. 

1 . The quality of being strong, whether in phy- 
sical or immaterial senses. 

Bermntl/ 1533 Wearp 3 a wundenmail, . strenge gelruwode 
mundgripe mm^enes. Ibid, 2540 Strengo 7;etruwode anes 
mannes. CB25 ^esp. Psnlterxxxs\\, ii Heorte min gedroefed 
is in me Sc forleort mec strengu min. c 2205 Lay. 26690 pa 
atstoden Rom-leoden mid rse3e slrenje [sic; c 1275 strengpej 
e X250 O'en. 4 Ex, 7x4 Quor deades strenge warp him dun. 
/bid. 3728 ((^od’sj milceis mike!, is strenge is strong. axvj$ 
Prov, jEi/red 561 In O, E, Misc., Gif..hu ne mo3e mid 
strenghe pe selwen steren. C2400 Ir, Secreia Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. 117 Brodnesseof theesand heles, bytoknysstrjmgb 
of body, 0x420 Aunters of Arthur 266 (Thornton hiS.) 
Joure kjmge es to couetous.. ; Maye no mane stere hym of 
strenghe, whilles pe wbele standls. 24.. in Parker Dotu. 
A rchit, (1859) 111.42 Then the strenghe of the slremeastoned 
hem stronge. 

b. Force, violence. 

a 1300 C«wr M, 19323 Bot slrcngh nan did pai pam till, 
For pai come wit patm al wit wifL CZ300 Leg, Gregory 
(Schulz) 238 Sche swore, sche schuld hir neuer 3eld, Bot he 
wib strenge hir wonne. 

2 . Conor, a. An armed force, b. A fortified 
place, 

? 02400 2242 Thane theconquerourtukekepe, 

and come with bis strenghes To reschewe iherycbemeneof 
the Rounde Table. Ibid, 1475. 2489 Hen. Vfl in Poston 
Lett. III. 358 The garnson of the towne of Concamcwc, 
which is oon of the greitest strenghes of all Brctayn, was 
besieged. ' 

t S'breilgll, -v. Obs. Forms : 3-5 Btxeng(e, 
Btrengh(e, (4 atrenghi), 5Btryngh(e. [OE. *strin- 
gan (cf. sdstrfngan to deforce, withhold wrong- 
fully) prehistoric *strangjan, f strang Strong a. 

If the word bad survived it would normally have become 
strings in the south and streng or string in the north.) 

trans. To make strong or stronger (in material 
or immaterial sense); to strengthen, confirm; to 
fortify, to reinforce. 

a 2x75 Cott. Horn, 237 And elc of ham [sc. laws) jestrenS 
& fulfellp o 3 re. 0x200 Ormin 2614 For pild birrp ben wipp 
iwhillc mahht To beoldenn ilt & strengenn. a 1225 St. 
Marker. 14 pis beo 3 pe wepnen..pat strength ham stale- 
wardlukest a^ein me. a 1225 Leg. Rath, 717 peos melden.. 
stod, purh peos steuene starcliche istrenget. a 1^00 Cursor 
M. 18930 pe fire cs god to strengh pe tile. CX3X5SHOKEHAM 
Poems I. 701 For bred strengep pc herte of man. a 1340 
Hamfole Psalter xyii. 20 He ^refi me out fra my laes 
stalwortbe.st,..rDr paiercstrenghid [eon/or/atisunt] abouen 
me. Ibid. Ixvii. 3: Slrcnghi in the and conferme in vs 
..that thou wroght in vs, 01400 Melayne 1365 He com« 
at bande With men of armes a sexiy tbow.<^de, To 
strenghe with 3one^ Cite, c 2400 tr, Secreia Secret., Gov. 
Lorash. 82 Some ping str3’nghys and fattys )>e body, some 
makys it megre and feble. c 1433 Torr. Portugal 113 Now 
god, pat Dyed appon a Rode, btrengithe hym boihe bone 
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and blod, The fyld for to haue I c 1440 Ps, Pcnit, (1894) x8 
Thei slrenghed hem that my sowle sought. 

Hence f Stre'nghing vbl. sb, 
ft X300 Cursor M, 18678 13ot hair mistroulh..Esstrcnghing 
of vr trouih to dai. 1533 in Lett. Suppress. Monasteries 
(Camden) 31 'rhat ye had brought that tale unto him more 
for the strenghing and confirmation of your opinion then 
for any Ollier thing els. ^11378 Likuesay (Piiscottie) Chron. 

(S.T.S.) 1.62 So inordmatlie to promovchis freindis to 
landis and lorJschipis (Tor the strengheu of his .twin liouse. 

+ Stre'nghfillly, adv. Obs. [f. Stoench sb. 
+ -FUL - + -LY 2 .] \\ ith might or power. 

13.. Gosp. Nhod. 15s Syhyr men haf J>ai soght at stere 
J>am strcnghefully \Addit, MS. myghtily], 

Strenglte (stre-gait). Min. [a. G. strengit 
(named after A. Streng) : see -ite.] Hydrous 
phosphate of iron, found as a drusy incrustation of 
a red colour. 

1881 Watts Diet. C/tem. VIII. ir. 1827. 2883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 405/1. 

strangle, obs. or dial, form of Stkangle. 

+ Strengly, adv. Obs. Also 5 strengely. 
[Altemtion of Stbonolt adv., due to the influence 
of Strenoerlt.] = Strongly adv. 

a 14*5 t*"* Arderue's Treat, Fistula, etc. 22 It hyhoueh 
no3t to cure he pacient with no cure hot cuttyng with yren, 
or fretyng with a threde strengely yfeslned. 1433 ^ltSYK 
Fire of Ltn>e 117 Oft-tyme wefall h^t, beinanyca.sys taghtt, 
strenglyar we suld stand. 

Stren^ll (streg]))» sb. Forms : i streng^u, 
-o, strengU, straenglS, strenS, strencU, oblique 
casts stroB^e etc.., 2-3 strone^o, 2 streon^e, 
streangUe, 2-5 strengpe, 2-6 strengths, 2 
streintfs, 2 (5 Sc.) streinj)©, 3 strenetJe, 
strennepe (Om.), stren^Se, 3-4 atrenepe, 
strencth, 3-5 strenkpe, 3-7 sbrenth, 4atr0np8, 
strinth(e, (atrennthe, streinp, streinthe), 4-(5 
strenthe, 4 Btr0n5t, 4-5 strenkith, -kep, (4 
strenket, 5 strenkit, -kyght, 4, 6 Sc. strynth, 
(4 -the), 4-6 str aught, (4 strenghoth), 5 strengp, 
streynth(e, streynght, stryngth(e, (strengyth, 
strentht, atreyngthe, strayngth, streyint, 
strynt), 5-6 strenghth, (6 stranghth, streinght, 
stryncht, Sc strainth, atryntht), 3- strength. 
[OE. str^ngliu str. fem. «= OHG. strengida 
OTeut. type "^s(ra^gij)0, f. *sira>jgo^ Stkono a. j 
see -thI b.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being strong. 

a. Power of action in body or limbs ; ability to 
exert muscular force. 

In z5-i8th c. the plural yns often used afier a plural 
possessive. 

atooo Ags, Ps. (Spelm.) cxlvt. 11 Na on strcngcle horses 
wilian habbad. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6x36 Edmond vor is 
strenghe \v. r, strenge] was ycluped yrensyde. 1303 R. 
Brunne Handl. Sytuie 3047 5yf I ou for strenkhe be my.s- 
proiiie, And hast bostful wrdys and loude. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 5B98 pe gudes of kynd er bodily strenthe, ..And 
delyvernes and bewte ofbod)'. <M386 Ckauchr Prol. 84 Of 
his stature he was of euene lengthe And wonderly delyuere 
and of greet strengthe. c 1400 Farce iniehi loi in zt Pol, 
Poems 146 Samp-^oti loste hys streyngihe therfore. 14.. 
Lat. tf Eng. Prov, (MS. Djuce 521 27 Strenghth mo.ves 
down be raedow. c 1470 GoL «5- Gaxo. 346 War al your 
strenthis in ane, Inhts grippisand yegane, He wald ourcum 
yow ilkane. 1471 Caxton RecuyeU (Sommer) 242 He put 
hem a backe by naturell strength and force many tymes. 
1577 Googe tr. Heresbaek's Husb. i. 14 Some woork« re. 
quire strength more then skill. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. ii. 17 
More huge in strength, then wi-^e in workes^ he was, 1593 
Soliman 4* Pers, i. iii. 5 Put Lambe-Hke mildenes to your 
Lyons strength. 1633 T. James Voy. 49 We heaued to the 
vttermost of our strengths. x66x Boyle Style of Script. 
248 The self same Nail must enter Lesseor Deeper accord- 
ing to the Strength of the Hand that Drives it in. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 123 Getting one [sc. a block of 
wood] a.s big as I had Strength to stir, I rounded it. 
173* B. Robin.son Anim. Oecon. 101 A fretiuent Increase 
of this Force in Muscles much moved must of Necejvsjty in- 
crease both their Magnitudes and Strengths. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I. iiL Wks. 1874 I. 62 Possibly the sum of the whole 
strength of brutes may be greater than that of mankind. 
1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 2783 She grasped me with the 
strength Of madness. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic x. 246 
IDr. DesaguHers was convinced that hi< feats were exhibi- 
tions of skill and not of strength. 1868 Field 4 July 14/3 
London rowed in very good form, but lacked strength and 
dash. xB83 F. Hume Mine. Midas 1. ProL, You have 
strength, I have brains. ^ 

b. Bodily vigour in general ; efficiency of the 
bodily powers; esp. in contrast with the weakness 
dne to illness, fatigue, age, immaturity, etc. 

+ Also collect, pi. for sing. : cf. L, vires, 
c xooo ASlfuic Horn. II. 76 Siva swa se fulfremeda wsstm 
biS on fulre strencSe beonde. 1362 Lakgl. P. Pi. A. viii. 83 
Olde Men and hore bat helples beob of slrengh** ^ *37S 
Leg. Saints xxi. [Clement) 438 pe fadjrr bane strynth cane 
tyne. .In swonyng bane he fel flat brad. Ibid. xxxi. 
[Eugenia) Fevrys.,bat trawalit hir hard & hat,^^& of 
strinihi-i mad hyr mat. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 108 
Dydo.,thre tymes made her effort to reyse herself vpon her 
elSowe. But herstrenglhes..mypht notlhertosuffyse. xS44 
Betham Precepts IVar \. clxiv. H vj b, Sparyng nothynge, 
yt they maye be healed and may haue thejT strength re- 
stored. 1597 Shaks.2 Hen. IF, iii. i. 42 It j.s but as a Body, 
yet distemper’d, Which to his former strength may be re- 
stor’d, With good aduicc, and little Medicine. 16x8 W. 
Lawson A'etu Orck, ff Card. (1626) 16, I haue knowne a 
tree tainted in setting, yet grow, and beare blos'^mcs..and 
yet for want of strength could neuer shape his fruit. 1662 
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DECRAVF.nn Thesaurus Rented, (ed. 2) 35 The full Dose 
IS the whole Medicine, for Men and Women of strength. 
1723 N. Rodinson Th. Phvsick 173 At last, after many Fits 
and much enduring, the Hands tremble, the Strength fails, 
the Spirits sink. 1748 in Nairtte Peerage Evid. (1874) 
125 You may. .assure Mrs. Brown that her son is recover- 
ing strength daily. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar He 
has not strength to undergo any examination, after the 
fatigue of bringing him to court, i860 Tynuall Glac. i. xi. 
79 My strength was gone, and.. I required to rest once more. 

c. Power in general, whether physical, mental, 
or due to the possession of resources ; ability for 
effective action ; efficiency, vigour (of mental facul- 
ties, etc.). 

a xooo Ceedtiton's Gen. 950 (Gr.) Ac se weard [of Kden] 
hafa^ miht & strengAo. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1014 pat tu 
mahe slihen to understonden In himg^es muchele strencSe. 
c 1320 Cast Love 534 We (the Trinitj^] beob on in one fuU 
nesse, In miht, in strengbe and in heijnesse, 138 . Wycltf 
Sel, tyhs. III. 478 per wittes ben binne, ber strynthe Httel, 
ber tyrae schorl, to study and teche holy wrilte. 1331 T. 
Wilson Logic Dj, The natural strength, is an aptnes of 
nature, geuen either to the body, or to the mynd. 1561 
H(»by Cnstigtione ' s Pk. Courtier i. (1900) 28 To laye uppon 
me a burden that passeih my strengthe. 1562 A herd. Kirk. 
.SwT. (Spalding Club) 5 Quhow God suld be lowit,.. 
wirsbipped allanerhe, with the haill man, saull, hart, mynd, 
mychl, and stryncht. x6t6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass i. i. 24 
Foolish feind, Stay i* your place, know yourowne strengths, 
and put not Beyond the spheare of your acltuity. 1662 
CuNNiKC Lent Fast 51 As Nazianzen above attemperatine 
his example to our strength. 1739 Jojinson Rasselas viii. 
Discovering in me great strength of memory .and quickness 
of appre•Ien^ion. 1779 Mirror No. 19 The natural strength 
of his understanding. 1838 Dickens Kirh. Kick, xxil, You 
could write tis a piece to bring out the whole strength of the 
company. 1859 J. Mariincau Ess. (x866) I. 73 So far we 
think Mr. Mill’s strength as great here as elsewhere. 1894 
Lidoon Life Pusey I. i. 32 His strcngih lay in accurate 
verbal scholarship rather than in philosophy. 

d. Capacity for moral effort or endurance ; firm- 
ness (of mind, character, will, purpose) ; power to 
resist temptation or fulfil a difficult duty; f forti- 
tude as one of the cardinal virtues. 

In one's envn strength', in reliance on oneself and not on 
divine grace. 

e^ooBarda's Hist. i.ix.[xii.](x89o) 46 Achi. .lairdon hi 
him.. modes strengdonaman.^ c looo/^LFRtc I/om. I. 44 pa 
wearS se eadi^a Stephanus mid Codes jife, and mid micefre 
StrencSe afylled. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 135 Ah ure drihten,, 
^eue us minte and stretnSe. cxzoo Ormin 5519 Pe. fcor^be 
3lfe off Halig Cast Iss streniicbe aaen be deofell. ^1320 
Cast, Love Sot Fqure verlues cardinals [ >atj beob» pal Is, 
strengbe and .slethschupe, Rihtfulnesse and worschupe. 
a 1350 S. Lucy 155 in Horatm. Al/engi. Leg. (i88x) 18 Swilk 
strenkith god sent to hir. 1374 Chaucer Bceth. 1. pr. iv. ] 
(i368) 13 yo I bat hadde gade.ed strenkeb in my corage 
answerede and seide (etc.).^ CX386 — Pars. T. 728 Agayns 
this horrible synne of Accidie, .ther is a vertu, that Is called 
foriitudo or strengthe. xsa6 PUgr. Per/, (W. de W. 
1531) 138 The more perfytlythe lyght of goosily strength 
shall shy.ie in vs. 1532 Adp. Hamilton Catcch. (1884) 8 Of 
hoip in our awin sirentb. 1367 Gude 4- GodUe Ballatis 
(S.T.S.) 34 Faithfull Is God, and on 30W hespletie, And will 
not thole 30W temp[t]it for to be, Aboue ^our strenih. 2592 
Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul, tv. i. 72 ILrlliou hast the strength of 
will to slay thy selfe. 1636 B. Jonson Discov, inti., He 
knows not hb own strength, that bath not met adversity. 
*®7S J* O'Ven .V/« x. (1732) 116 Tbb therefore 
ought a Believer diligently to attend unto, namely. That 
every thing he doth to God, be done in the Strength of 
Chrbt, 1779 CowpER Human Frailty 19 A stranger to 
superior strength, Man vainly trusts fab own, 1855 Tenny- 
SON IVill XI But ill for him who, bettering not with time. 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will. 1902 j 
Violet Jacob Skeep-SteaUrs xiii, Her overwrought mind j 
was beginning to feel the influence of bb quiet strength of 
purpose. 

pl. 1653 Jer. Tavlor Semn. Golden Grove, Winter 65 
[Want of attendance to ,the sense and intention of our 
prayersl is only so remedyed as our prayers arc made zealous, 
and our infirmities passe into the strengths of the Spirit. 

e. Power of contending in warfare; now chiefly, 
military power derived from numbers, equipment, 

OT resources. 

<xzx22 O.E. Chron, [Laud. MS.) an. 1106, Acseo streongffe 
& se sije wearS b«s cynges. CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 13 Ah ic 
eou 3ifc si3eand streinj. <tz2oo Vices 4* Virtues zj Ac ne 
mat non senne ne non dteuel habben strengbe a^ean Sessere 
gode ileaue. c 1230 Chvl 4- Night. 17x3 For mony mon myd 
speres ordc haueb lutle strengbe, & mid hb schelde, Ab 
nabeles inonefeIde(etc.). /rx4oo-5o Wars Alex, zoT3lThe 
old knights say] We may no^t stand now in stede oure 
strenth b [to] febill. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv, 60 Hy 
cau^e of 3our ill li(fing..and noyt of ourc strenth Godd has 
giflen it intill oure handc'L e 1425 Eng, Cong. Ireland (1896) 

96 hlen thal..yn so fcle Anguysshes with vs hath your 
streynth assayed, cometh forth, men! 1474 Caxton Chesse 
IV. ii. (1883) 16S For yf he [sc. the king] be taken or 
ded or ellb Inclusid and shette vp alle the sirengthes of 
alle other faylle and alle Is fynyshid and loste. exSit 
sst Enf. Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. p, xxxHi/2 For if they 
sholde come out by there strength and bardynesse lhe[yj 
wolde conquere all the worlde. 1525 Bfrhf.ks Froiss. II. 
cc.xi. 270 b, 'They were desyrous to proue their sirengthes 
acaynst the Chrbten men. 1592 Kvd Span. Trag. r. iv. 13 
Their fight was long,. Their strength alike, their strokes 
both dangerous. 135^ GRF.NEUxy Tacitus, Ann. xi. v. (1622) 

146 Declaring that the ancient liberty of Germany was taken 
from them, and that the Roman strength mastered all. X79* 
Anecd, IV. /Y// III. xxxix. 51 If our people are united. .we 
have an internal **trength sufficient to repel any forelcn in- 
vasion. x8x8 J. T. Jones Acc. War Sp. fr Portugal 4*3 
Buonaparte was yet in strength to make face against the 
united armie'^ of tbe remainder of Europe. 

f In .a fortification, fortified place, etc,; Power 
of withstanding assault or capture. 


C137S Sc, Leg. Saints .xxxili. [George) 67 He enlre mycht 
nocht, for gret strinth & hicht of wal & gret xemesel of 5eltb 
al. 1523 Berners Froiss. I. cccxciii. 274 Within tlie towne 
there was a mynster. .the whiche they of the countrey had 
foriefyed, and there in they were, in trust of the strenght of 
y« place. 1562 W1N5ET Cert. Tractatis Wks. (S.T.S.) I, 37 
Quhat -Strenth had his armour of defence thair, 1583 T. 
Washington tr. Nichotafs Voy. i. vai. 9 Enquiring of him 
what .strength the tower might be of. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. 
VI, III. iv. 7 Tbb Arme, that hath reclaym’d To your 
obedience, .seuen walled Townes of strength. 16:7 Morvson 
Itin. II. 20 To the natural strength of the place i.', added the 
art of interlacing the low bowes, and casting the bodies of 
trees acrosse the way. 1794 M rs. Radclifff. Myst. Udolpho 
xxxi, ‘ But they know not,’ thought she, * its .strength, or the 
armed numbers withinjt ’ [the castle], 1820 Scott Monasi. 
XXXV, He questioned liim concerning the Baron of A\ end’s 
probable forces—the strength of his castle [etc.]. 1842 Bor- 
row Bible in Spain xxxiv, Llanes is an old town, formerly 
of considerable strength. 

g". In things, material or immaterial : Operative 
power; capacity for producing effects. 

ciooo Sax, Leechd. I. 114 Wi5 nitres strenSe genim b*'^s 
wyrte. « 1223 Leg. Kath. 649 Lauerd..3tf swuch mahte & 
strengSe i mine wordes j?at b«o . . moten mlssen brof. c 1400 
Maundev, (Roxb.) xxvi, X25 My worde sail be of als grete 
strenth, and als scharpe and ^cherand, as my swerde. c 1440 
Generydes 6821 In strenthe or [^.read of] erby.s that ben 

S rofcitable, In them 1 knowe the vertu that is sure, xs^ 
Indi-rdown Ovid's Invect. Ibis Pref. A v b, There is 
no poyson, to the poyson of a Serpente, no strength, to 
the strength of Gunpouder. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. ill. 
ii. 250 Thy threat.s haue no more strength then her weak 
prabe [Theobald prayers]. x6ix — Wint. T. iv. iv. 124 
Pale Prime-roses, That dye vnmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in hb .virength, x68o Moxon Mech. 
Exere, xii. 205 And by tbe force and sti ength of the Wedge, 
the whole Drill-bench is drawn down, and fastned athwart 
the Cleeks of the Lathe. 1695 Woodward Hist. Earth 
VI. (1723) 294 The Sun..ito speak in tbe Phrase of the 
Vulgar,. .) hath gain’d a greater Strength. 1732 Pope Ess. 
hi an It. 67 Most strength the moving principle requires; 
Active its lask, it prompt!?, impels, insplie^. 1781 Cowper 
Flatting Mill 4 NVhen a bar of pure silver., is., roll’d In an 
engine of utmost mechanical strength. 18x7 Shelley Rev. 
Islam 1569 Great is the strengtii Of woids. iBSa G. M. 
Minchin Onipl. Kinematics 167 The time rate of supply 
of liquid through tbe source is called the strength of the 
source. 

t h. Validity, legal force. To bear sirenglh ; 
to be in force. To stand in its strength', to remain 
valid, Obs. 

c 1418 Lvdc. Troy-bk, iv, 342 But wber so be bat he be lef 
or loth, ytr is no more; but in couclusioun, In his [b its] 
.strengp stood b® eleccioun. 1423 Rolls cf Parlt, IV, 256/1 
That tbb ordynaunce stretche and bere strenketh alp wel 
wylh in Chesshire. 1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 122 Annuites.^., 
wiche he will that thei stande yn tbeir strenketh. 1448 m 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (t8t6) 11. 9 Then the forseid 
obllgacion.. stand in non strenketh nor effect, and elles yef 
bit be not fulfilled that then hit stand in strenketh and vertu. 
1450 Rolls of Pat It. V, 186/2 That oure Graunt. .be not pre- 
judiced nor hurt, but stande in bis strenght. 1538 Exttaets 
Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1. 150 And this my petiliour.e, be way of 
reconuenltoune to haf the sirjntbt ofane borght, ^yf neid 
beis. X379T0MSON Calvin's Sertn. Tim. 2/2 'Jbis rule., 
whiche shal remaine of strength vnto the wqrldes end.^ 1690 
in Nairne Peerage Evid. (1874I 27 The haill. .provisions., 
are declared to stand. .in their full force strenih and effect. 

i. Power to sustain the application of force 
without breaking or yielding. 

c 1384 Chaucer H.Fame xgSo And loo thys hoii.s of which 
I write, .Alle was tbe tymber of r.o strengthe Yet hit is 
founded to endure. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 427 Spirits.. Not 
ti’d or manacl'd with jojTJt or limb, Nor founded on the 
brittle strength of bones. 1727 Chambers tr. Le Clerds 
Treai.Arehit. 23 Were we only to haveregard to the Laws 
of Strength and Weakness, we shou’d dimini>b the Entable. 
menis of Columns that have Pede>tal>, rather than tliose 
which have none. 2763 Mills Pract. Husb. IV. 217 The 
bass used for ihb, or for any other binding, should be taken 
from a sound mat, and be soaked in water for some hours, to 
increase it’s strength. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV, 48/2 The 
strength of materials in resisting the stmins to which they 
are subject. 1841 Civil Etigin. iV Arch, frul. IV. 79 Tables 
. . to facilitate the computation of the strength and dimensions 
of Girders. Bressumniers, [etc.]. 1842 Gvvilt /4rtf/NV. § 1624 
The primitive horizontal or transverse^ Strength of Oak is 
taken at 1000; its supporting or primitive vertical Strength 
at 807; and its cohesive or absolute Strength at 1821. 1876 
VoYLE & Stevenson Milit. D/c/. 427/2 Tensile strength as 
applied to iron, Is its povv-er to resist being lorn asunder by 
a force exerted. .in tlie direction of its leugtln 1883 M. P. 
Bale Savj-Mdts 191 The strength of best oxhide belts, used 
for belling, has been calculated at about 3,086 lbs. per .'quaie 
inch of section. 1884 Sargent Rep. Forests N, Amer. ssz 
I’he specimens tested for the purpo.se of determining the 
strength of the wood produced by the djAerenl tre^ 
fig. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacrce \.\. 5 20 Jf Procopius 
ms pillar hath strength enough to bear such a conjecture. 

j. Intensity aiiii active force (.of movement, wind, 
fire, a stream, current of electricity, or theJike), 
intensity (of a physical conriilion, colour, sound, 
etc.), f Willi stretiglh : violently, 

£:i27S Passion of our Lard '^*.f j,;[ com. 

hit [se. the spear] myd strenkhe ]^t to his h , .t . ’ 

1340 HampoIe Pr. Consc. 3106 For Arc g/* 

Ics pan he fire of Imo ih c^^VIke^ hitt 

R^/t iVd com..ThM 

strength: .70^ H. Bj^CKWEl^L 
Matter t For if a Thm.t cotoo lo bo lorced, 
or mlb anysfrcog.h,th= Parry.s sonorrow. thot no Pamde 
can be made, a 17J9 Addison Dtic. Uanting W ■‘.c. W ks. 
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STRENGTH. 


STRENGTH, 


1914 II. 463 Thus has Time melloxved the Works of Antiquity, 
by qualifying, if I may so say, the Strcn^^th and Rawness of 
their Colours. 17*7 P. Walker Semple liiog. Presbyt. (1827) 
I. 159 He entred in, and the Strengih of \Vater carried him 
and his Hor.se beneath the Poord. 18x5 f, S.mith Panorama 
ScL ff Art II. 267 If the strength of the shock is found to 
give uneasiness, it may be moderated by [etc.]. ^ Ibid, 757 
The colour thus prepared produces a fine crimson, ..its 
strength may be increased by adding^ more of the oxide of 
gold. 1832 Brewster W/i/, vi. 138 Tne strength of 

the image of the Castle so far obscured the background, that 
it made no sensible impression on the observers, x866 
Chamb, Encyd. V 11 1. 7/2 The strength of the pulse depends 
chiefly on the force with which tne blood is driven from the 
heart. 1873 J. C. Maxwell ^ iMa^t, II. vii. 206 It 

is a homogeneous function of the second degree with respect 
to the strengths of the [electric] currents. 

k. Vigour, intensity (of feeling, conviction, etc.). 
Also, emphasis, positiveness (of refusal), 

1550 CovERDALE S/ir, PerU xxviii. (1560) 271 Faith. .re- 
cciueth increascmenl and more strength, through patience. 
1596 Shaks. Merck, v. i, 198 If you did know.. You would 
abate the .strength of your displea'Uire. 1596 — * i lien. IP, 
i.iii.25 Those Prisoners in yourHighnesse [mme] demanded 
Were.. not with such strength denied As was deliucred to 
your Alaicsly. X78t Cowper Conversai, £8 Opposition gives 
opinion strength, 

l . Intensity of the specific property, or propor- 
tionate quantity, of the active ingredient in a sub- 
stance; potency (of drugs, liquors). Also, in 
particularized sense, a definite degree of strength. 

1588 Kyd Hoxtseh. Philos, Wks. (1901) 272, I speake of 
choyse wyncs which get strength with ag^ 1653 1 , Brugis 
Pade Mecnnt 2) 134 If you will put in gutumcs,..you 
must boyle them very gently 1 .-.ast they burn, and the strength 
vanish away. 1697 Drvdkn Pirj^, Georg, iv, 155 T'allay the 
Strength and Hardness of the Wine, Act Geo, 1 1 /^ 
c. 37 § 2 Spirits of any greater or higher Degree of Strength 
than that of One in Six under Hydrometer Proof, ^ 1^3 
Penny Cycl. XXVII. 459/x A wine is prepared which is 
^recn,and which becomes deeper by time, while the strength 
increases so much, ihat [etc.]. ^ >831-3 Tomlinson Cycl, 
Useful Arts (1857) II, 29/2 A mixture of lime and water of 
3 or 4 different strengths. 1904 Kntnoledge Mar. 43/2 This 
difference of price is due to the greater *sifcnglh*of the 
flour., meaning by 'strength * the c-apacity to make more and 
la'-ger loaves for equal weights of flour used. 1907 J. A. 
Houges Elem, Photogr, (ed. 6j 151 A developer of normal 
strength, 

m. Of soil : Firmness. 

*573 '?® Tusser Hush, (j8;8) 49 The straw and the care to 
haue bignes and length, betokeneth land to be good and in 
strength. X707 Mortimer 42 Ploughs. .mu>l be great 
or small according to the depth and strength of the Soil you 
Plow. X7^ Vancowf.r A^ric, Cambridge 73 Wcstwar<IIy 
of this the sod again improves in strength, and staple. Z893 
Speaker Sept. 2S9/1 Half a hundred aaes of thistly land, 
from which savour and strength had long departed. 

n. Demonstrative force or weight (of arijuments, 
evidence) ; amount of evidence for (a case), 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen, Pit lii. i. 49 Whiles Warwick tels his 
Title, smooths the Wrong, Inferreth arguments of mighty 
strength. X72S Watts Logie iv. ii. (1726J 351 .Afterwards 
mention the Objections distinctly in their full Slrensth^and 
give a distinct Answer to them. 1814 Chalmers Evid. li. 65 
Con.sidcr the strength even of heathen testimony to the facts 
of the gospel history. x8i8 Hallam Mid, Ages viii. m, 
{1819) 111. 48 In this consists, 1 tliink, the sole strength of 
the opporite argument. 1893 Laxu yVwrrXCIX. 544/1 ‘ilie 
litigant should as speedily as can be learn something of the 
strength of bis opponents case. 

o. Energy or vigour of literary or artistic con- 
ception or execution; forcefulness (of delineation, 
versification, expression). 

1687 Miege Gt, Fr, Diet, 11. s.v., The strength (or 
energy) of a Discourse, ia force dun Discours, x^s 
[R. Graham] Short Ace, Painters in Drydeds Du Fres- 
nofs Art Paint, 314 He had indeed an admirable Colour- 
ing, and great strength in all his Works. 1709 Pars 
Ess, Crit, 361 And prai-e the easy vigour of a line, Where 
Denham’s strength, and Waller’s swecincss join, X710 Fel- 
ton Diss. Classics (1718) Pref. 27 We should see more and 
more into the Property, Strength, and Compass, and all the 
hidden B-auties of the Greek and I.aiin 'J'ongues. 171S 
Pope Iliad I. Pref. C4, He consider’d these [dialects] as 
they had a greater Mixture of Vowels or Consonants, and 
accordingly employ’d them as the Verse requir'd cither a 
greater Smoothness or Strength. 1752 Stanzas to Mr. 
F, Bentley i3_Ah ! could they catch his strength, his easy 
grace. His quick creation, his unerring line. 2777 Potter 
yEschylus, Promelh, Chtidd Foreword^ There is in this 
remaining drama a sublimity of conception, a .strength, a 
fire, a cenai i savage dignity peculiar to this ^Id writer. 
1802 Edln, Rev. Oct. 86 Dr, Rcnnel’s first sermon, upon the 
consequences of gam ng, is admiiable for its strength of 
language, its soutid good sense, [etc.]. 1906 Lit, IPodd 1$ 
Nov. 519/2 Tne pictures are uoiablc for a proper mingling 
of strength and delicacy. 

p. Cards. Of a hand (or the player holding it): 
Effectiveness due to the value of the cards held ; 
also, the condition of being strong or abundant in 
(a specified suit). Of a suit ; Number and value 
of the cards held by a player. 

1862 'Cavendish* IPhlst (1864) 22 Both these ends are 
advanced by choosing for your original lead the suit in 
which you have the greatest numerical strength. 290oJ. Doe 
Bridge Man. 32 The lest of veiy many doubtful No Trum- 
pers lie.A in the strength or weakness of the b’pades. 

q. Billiards, (See qnot. 1S96.) 

x;r83 J. Beaufort Hoyles Games Inipr. 194 [Billiards.] 
This game \i.e. the losing game] depends greatly upon 
particular Mrenglhs- x8o6 W. Bboadfoot Bi/liarifs iiL 
(Badm. Libr.) i<y5 Strength is the measure of force u^d to 
make a stroke, which is^d to be soft or hard according to 
the strength. 
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r. Comm, Firmness, absence of lowering ten- 
dency, in prices. 

x8ox Daily Jleios is Apr. 2/7 No strength is yet f6lt in the 
market for home trade yarns. 19x2 Standard 20 Sept. 8/7 
Prices showed some degree of strength at the opening. 1913 
Times 9 Aug. 17/2 'ihc South African market showed 
strength. 

. 2 . Phrases, fa. By or with strength of\ by 
force o£ Cf, Force 16. Obs, 

13.. Minor Poems fr, Pemon MS.dixx, 424 He hat may 
fulli conquerre Al acunire hi slrcnghe of were. 2555 tnsiit. 
Genii. E ij. When as they winning by strength of armes y® 
cunirie of Asia, .did frely gcuc letc.]. 1^85 T. Washington 
tr. I/iiholays Poy.i, v. 4 We rowing wiih strength of o.Trcs 
towardes the saide cilic. Ibid. 11. xi. 46 Wiih strength of 
rowing we coasted along. 1598 W. Phillip ir. Langened 
Poy. Ships Holland E* Ind, 27 They entered into their 
boatc, and by strength of oarcs rowed from vs. 

f b. No strength : no matter ( « 110 forcCy 
Force 20). Obsr"'^ 

Ayenb. 51 And yef he him damnedc be him xeluc: 
hcr-of no slrenghc. 

f c. (To hunt) with strength : by way of regular 
chase. Cf. Force 22 a. Obs. 

C1369 Chaucer Dethe Btauuche 351 And al men speke of 
huniynge How they wolde slee the hcrl with sirengihe. 
CZ400 Master of (MS. Digby 182) xxv, Whan J>e 

kynge..will hunte for he herte wdlh strength, he maistcr of 
he game mostc haue [etc.]. 

<L On the strength of t f(a) with the strength 
derived from, fortified by (food or drink) (obs,) ; 
(^) encouraged by, relying on, or arguing from, 

Cf. X Kings xix. 8 ' in the strength of that meat *, which is 
litcral.from the Hebrew. 

1623 Massinger Nrtu IPayu, n, Here; drinke it off, the 
ingredients are cordialI...You may ride on the strength of 
this (ill to morrow morning. 2208 Addison Pres. St. War 
24 The Allies after a successful Summer arc loo apt upon the 
Strength of it to neglect their Preparations for the ensuing 
Campaign. 2717 Prior lit. 243 Was ever Tartar fierce 

or cruel, Upon the Strength of Water-Gruel ? <21734 North 
Life Ld. kpr, Guilford (1742) 53 Sir William Jones, who, 
upon the Strength of the Duke of Bucks, set his Lordship so 
hard for the Solicitor General's Place. 2780 Mirror Ho. 92, 

1 have known a lady here conirive to makca figure for Ij.alf 
the winter, on the strength of a plume of feathers, or the 
trimming of a petticoat. xSoS^y J, Beresforo Misoics 
Hum. Life (1826) Hi. § 39 Going to sec a parly of strolling 
players on the strength of an cncouiaging report. 2845 
Dickens C/wz/xilL iioIHel had considerably improved hii 
acquaintance with Sir Joseph Bowlcyon the strength of his 
attentive Ipttcr. 2865 Emerson in Harpers Mag, 11BS4) 
Feb. 461/2 On the. strength of your note, lam woikingaway 
at my last pages. x83s Manch, Exam, 23 July 52 He 
makes a careful selection of instances, on the strength of 
wliich he asks us to accept the concIuMon at which l>c has 
atrived. 2890 D. C Murray John Pale xxv, You have 
[made a discovery], have you?.. And you want halfia-crown 
for a drink on the strength of it? 

3 . Used for: A source of strength; tliat which 
makes strong. (Not now in //.) 

Ofien In Biblical language (literally from Hcb.), csp. as 
predicated of God. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps, ('I’h.) lix. 6 And Effrem ys nii^cle Ftrengbu 
heafJes mines. axysoCursor M,^^o^ Hiswijfwnld noght 
fin.. Til SCO |>e soth bad gert him sai. In qiial stede al Ins 
slrcndhlai. <2x340 HAMPOLE/'Ta//Trxxx. 4 For my slrcnght 
and my fleynge crl thou, 0x386 Chaucer Monk's T. 68 
For alle hise strengtbes in hisc neercs wccre. <2 1400 Minor 
Poems fr, Pertum d/5.xxiii. 234 Hcil vr loyc of wor [finesse, 
And vr j-lrengke herto. 2615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arbcr 
Eng. Girner III, 6^8 Our shipping and m.ariners, f»ca 
towns, and coa>ts, which.. should be the walls and strength 
of this Jslaiidish Monarchy. 2630 R. Johnson Kingd.ff 
Comnnv. 220 Both of them are wonderuill strengths, cases, 
and riches to his ^untrey. 2630 M. Godwyn Ir, Bp. God- 
wyns Ann, Eng, 21 Our chiefe strength were our Archers. 
2667 Milton P, L, x. 921 (Eve to Adam] Bereave me not, 
Wliexcon 1 live,. .My only strength and stay. 2678 Bp. 
Sprat Serm, 7 Nov. (1710) 230 What they bonded would be 
a MiNchief to us, you arc providing shall be one of our 
principal Strengths. 1738 Wesley Psalms li, vii, And all 
my Powers shall join to hless The Lord, my Strength and 
Righteousne>s. 2855 Prescott Philip II 1. v. I, 69 The 
strength of his aimy lay in his Spanish veterans. 1883 
Manch, Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 The strength of Conservatism 
was that il appealed to men of all classes and positions., who 
desire to maintain the Constitution os it is. 

*j* 4 . Superior power exerted for conquest, outrage, 
or compulsion ; force ; wrongful force, violence ; 
pi, acts of violence. To make strength : to resort 
to force. Obs. 

czooo ApoiloninsofTyreilZxii 2 He..8a onxean-wlnnen- 
dan fsmnan mid micelre.MrengoeearfoAliceofercom. a txzz 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 2119, Sume ka casiclas he mid 
strengdc xena_m. 1x54 Ibid.on xiyi, § 6 Landes ^at lice 
men hefden luid strengthe. axxoo Moral Ode \tZ\x\ O, E. \ 
Horn. I. 169 Ncscal him namonmene |>«;rof slrengke neof 
wronge. e xzoo Trln. Celt. Ham. ng And iif he louerd net 
his undeilinge to 3inene, beo3 slrengSe, and rtfloc, 
rz25o Gen. a- Ea. 673 Nembrot nam wii strengShe 8at 
lond. And helde 5e tur o babel in his bond. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4166 Some he mid strenche nom & al quic horn vret 
^1300 it. Horn 1084 (Laud) Mody Myd strencHehyre hadde 
And in to toute Indde. CX300 Leg. Gregory {Schulz^ 621 Vo 
wa-s he douke wik stienghe yiakc. And &ou3t to Jtc conteise 
sone. 23.. Cursor M. 19323 (Edin.) To \>o tempil ban kai 

f iede, ])a. postlis to kair curie to lede, hot sirenh^ nane did 
ai katut til. 1390 Gower Coff. 1 . 240 And that thing mai 
I noght fulfille. But if 1 scholde strengthe make. CX400 
Maundcv. (18391 V. 37 On that was dept Guyloga..made 
him Soudan be Mrenglhc. r-2400 Hx. 51 yai hade 

descorafitedehimbifom-hnnd,anddry’ucnhiui ouibysirengk. 
e 2400 Pride of Life 332 in Non-Cycle Myst, Plays 99 Med 
is mad a demisman, Str^nt belit pe lau. 1463 Stat. Roll 


Irel. 3 Edzv.IP(zgt4) 187 To resist the malicieux pourposcs 
might and strayngih of your forsaid Irishe Enemyez. 

1 6 - A power, faculty ; an active propei ty. Obs. 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd, I. 116 5enim kas ylcan wyrte & ele & 
swinen smero do losomne konne haifi) hit 8a slrsengOe hyne 
to sewyrmeniie. 2387-8 T. Usk Test. Lerve iii. \nSkeat) 

I. 67 Instrument of willing is thilke strength of ilje soule, 
whiche that constrayneth to wilne. CZ400 ir. Sccreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 96 Vche sawle isaspiriiuel! stryngihc 
..and it hauys iwostryngthes rennynge to-gedreyn kebody| 
..oon of ke stryngthes is a lokcnynge, i>e ol-er ys wirkand, 
kat glorious goa hauys inligbtyd of vij strenghes ; ofstrynglhe 
altraciyue, and rctractyf, of stryngihc digestyf, and purgaiyf, 
ofstrcngihe nutrityf, and infirmatyf, and susi.nniyf. C1440 
Gesta Rom. xevi. 427 (Add, MS.) Therfore I am holdni to 
scrue hym with all my strengthes And membres. 2508 Dun- 
DAR Tua Mariit Wenien 264 Be dragonis baitht and dowis, 
ay in double forme, And quhen it nedis ^ow, onone, note 
bailh iber str.Tnihis. 1525 tr. BrnnstvykAs Hanajaiv/k 
Surg. XV. Dj b, That the powder [shall] haue in hym selfe 
suche strength that whan it towcheth the vayne, that it 
iherwilh m.ay close, which strength is namyd .stipiica. Ibid, 
Ixviii. Oivb, Lay ihervpm this plaster, whyche hathe the 
strengthe to cause all bowed bones to come out agajTi. 
f 6. A feat of strength ; an act requiring strength. 
To make no strength of : to find no difficulty in. 
j CZ290 Alban 62 in S, Eng, Leg, 69 Huy conien to an 
vminde brok ; k^re buy mosten oucr wade : kc lormentores 
woden oucr al a*brod : and no slrencke kar-of ne maden. 
*375 Baruour Bruce xvi. 646 Thar did ane YugHs man, 
perfay, A weill gret strynlh, as I herd say. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch, Crassus (16x2) 573 'i’he.se bowmen [Partbians] 
drew a great strength, and had big strong bowes. 

1 7 . The force, tenor, or import (of a document); 
the power, phonetic value (of a letter of the 
alphabet). Obs. 

rz42S Eng, Coiup. Ireland (1856) 50 The forme of lhay 
prettyleges, as thay wer cndyied..a laiyne, ne myght I nat 
coinly scuen yn Englyshe, & perfor 1 hyt leue; bot the 
meste strcynih ys thys. 1447 Rolls of Parlt. V. 132/2 That 
it be doonc after the strengthe, fourme and eflccte of this 
Petition, c 2450 Godstozv Reg, 348 Afiir the strengthe, forme, 
and effecte, of ihehe charter thcrof made. 2602 [J. Willis] 
Art Stenogr, B3, In these wordes, H, hath the sltenglh of 
a thicke Aspiration, as if they \sc. Ab, Ob] were thus wzitten, 
Agh, Ogh. 

+ 8. Strengthening, reinforcement, confirmation. 
ct^zo Brut cxxxvVii. 244 He passede pe see, and come 
into Engel.and, kmiq con^cil & strengk & hclpe of meny 
grete Lordes of Engeland. ct^so PHrk's bestial 32 Soo, 
for kis man was so ylurnet from nil wyckccinesse ynto all 
goodnesse, yn gict strengje and heipe to holy chjTcb. 
Ibid, 228 For ryghl as a caste!) hath a depe d)cn yn 
slrengyib of byt, soo hath our lady a dyebe of mekenes. 
ci^30 Godstenv Reg, 95 Into witnesse and strengthe of all 
Ihingis he made nts se.ale. Ibid, 206 Yf nede were the 
sewteisof the forsaid court shold come fully to the strengthe 
of the courte for tbekyngis breefor writte tberto be denied 
at that tyme. 

t 9 . Legal power ; authority- (Cf. i h.) Obs, 

2424 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 58/1 By strengthe and colour of 
the forseide Statut so generally mad. .the for>eide Priour 
and Chanons bav us., by enquesies cnbraced as for her 
bonde boremen. 2480 Caxton Cron. Eng. ceviit. 190 He., 
axed the keyes of the jTiies of the Cyie tfaurgh venue and 
.strengthe {Brut strengnj of his commjssyon, 2501 Will of 
yohn Baxvde in Bnry Wilis (Camden) 84, I charge my 
feffoours that they defyucr strengthe jn as moche londeas 
ji most redyest mony to be had for to my execuloours. 
*53® IF>// of yohn BeuKhyr, ibid., note, I gyve all my 
strength that my mother gaue me.. I gyve nowe all my 
slicngib to John Wallgore lor to gyve or sell all the goods 
houses (etc j. cx6oo Shaks. So/in. xlix. 13 To leaue poore 
me, thou hast the strength of lawes, Since why to loue, I 
can allcdge no cause. 1M9 in Acts Parlt. Scot. (1875) XII. 
63/2 By causeing persewand forfault seuerall persones upon 
strenthes of old and absolute lawcs. 

10 - A stronghold, fastness, fortress. Now arch, 
or Ilist.y chiefly with reference to Scotland, 

<2x225 Ancr. R, 270 Auh kis heie 5acramcDt..unwrib5 
his wrenches, & brcke8 his strencOes. <*2330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (RoIIst 7142 Alle k® slrengkes he gan tosese 
. .he had alle kys forceresses. 2375 Baruour Bruce y, 469 
Thai held the sir>'nthis of the land. 2387 Trcvisa Higden 
(Roll'.) 11. 449 Codrus..entrede m to k® strengk® i’*® 
cnemyes [L. casira hoitinm ingredHur], 1390 Gower 
Conf, HI, 55 Thcr let he make of lym and send A strengthe 
where he wolde dueile. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 238 hfeny 
hardy men that hadden wil to fyghte, 'lo breni.en and to 
bruten, lo beie a-doun strengthes. .^24*0 Contin, Brut 
ccxlv. 386 And no k® King gat and conquered alle the ' 
tounez and Castelles, Pile/, Streynihis, and Abbeyer, vnto 
Pouiillarge. 2513 Doucijas .eEneis vi. xHi. 42 Sum in the 
hillis hie sail set wp syne The .strenthis and the castelhs 
^Ihityne. 2542 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. VIIl. 109 
Utlieris lo kepc thair housis and hircngihis un the bordouns. 
2568 Grafton Chron. IL 118 Jn conclusion, he toke money 
sayth Reynulph and yeelded vphisCaslelles a.id strengthes 
which he hel^. 2598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 121 The 
Generali of the Artihcrie is to prouide for all the foils and 
strengths of the rcalme. 1643 CfMfL J, Cone. ‘Trealy 
Oxf, Wks. 1662 11. 320 If any Prince seize upon any 
Strength that belongs lo His stronger Neighbour. 1661 
J. DIavies) Cwil Warres cviii. 370 *J‘o lay down their 
Arms,, and surrender Chester and other strength«L 2667 
Milton P, L. vn. 141 This inaccessible high strength, the 
seat Of Dcitie supream, 2748 Smollett Rod. Random 
xxxiti, Our sailors at the .same time become masters of all 
the other strengths near Boca Chica. 2807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia 1 . 1. 11. 91 'Ibcrc was on-e a subterraneous com- 
niunication, between these two Briti.sh strengths, on Barry- 
hill. 2815 Scots Ant ig, xxviii, Auld Elspeth 's like some 
of the ancient ruined strengths and castles that .nne secs 
amang the hills. 2870 Burton Hist, Stoi, lix. (1873) V. 351 
If we suppose It clear. .that King James was to be taken 
to that lonely strength, it is. .an absolute mystery how he 
was to be treated when he was there. 
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STRENGTH. 

t b. A defensive work, munition, fortification. 
Also fig. Obs. 

*377 t.ANC^ f\Pl. B, XIX. 362 Conscience comaunded bo al 
cn’stcne to dclue, And make a mucite mote J?at my5te ben 
a strengthe, 'Jo helpc holychcrche. 138* Wvclif /m. xxxiii. 
16 The f-trengthys of huge stones his he^te (Vufg. murn- 
tucuta znxonnn sublimitns ex^oo Beryn 239 'llie 

knj’5^t. .went to se the wall, And be wardesof the town..; 
Devising ententinich he strengths al a-bout. 1500 AV**-, 
Priiy Beal Scot. 1 791 To btg a tour, .and mak thairapo^n 
irn 5ctiis, machcolyn,..and al uihcr strenthis. X609-X0 
Act y yas. /, c. 20 1 2 For the making,. keeping and main- 
te>’ninge of Peres, Wals, jeltes Pyles, Strenglhes, Fortifi- 
cacions, Defence.'*, and other thmges whatsoever to with- 
stand and breake the rage and violent beating of the Sea. 
1636 B. Jons 'N Discov. ^640) 92 'I hat there was a Wall 
or Parapet of teeth set in our mouth.. that the tasbnesse 
of talking should. .be fenced inland defended by certaine 
strengths, placed In the mouth it selfe, and within the lips. 
x66x l\e^. Privy C<ninc. Beat. Ser. in. I. 6 To cause demo- 
lish and slight the wallls, strenths and fortificationcs of the 
Citiedale of Jnuemesse. 

fc. One's Strong position; the place -vvithin 
which one is most secure ; spec, in Wrestling (see 
quot. 1714 ). Ohs, 

X37S Barbour Bnice 111. 44 Tharfor me thynk maist a*we- 
nand To withdraw ws,..Tiil we cum owt off thar daungcr. 
For owr slrenth at our hand is ner. 1436 Rolls o/Parlt. 
IV. 498/x Ye Pa^*sh Kirk of Bidstone in ye same Countee 
of Clic.stre, within his awne slrcnght, CX440 Bone Plar, 
497 All that were lefie onslaync, Fledd unto ther strenkj’ih 
aga>*nc. 14^4 in XLVII. 191 Eeitkend..me 

Alexander Hom.,be the^e present lettcrsassoiiver, .Thomas 
Burghe..safly to pas.s aeanin Inglandtotharown stlrjenth. 
1513 Mork ///, Wks, 57/2 Then thought the protec- 

tour,. .while y® lordes of the realme wer alxiut him out 
of their owne slrenghtis,.,it wer best hastly to pursue his 
purpose. x6ix H.ayward Ann, Eltz. (Camden) 52 They 
kept themselves so within their strength, that only two of 
their horsemen and one of their footemen [were] sla5’ne. 
<1x674 Clarbston Hist, ReK ix. § xco Tnc counter-scufFle 
at Pciherlon-bridge^ when two of his own parties, .fought 
with each other, whilst the enemy retired to their own 
strengths. 1714 PARKYNs//i«-/'/2j»(ed.2) 57 Stand straight 
and wide, but not out of your strength \%-ith your Toe ouL 
11- 'fa. collect, sing. Troops, forces. Ohs, 

X154 O, E. Citron, zn. 2x40, Ja hi inne waircn ha com 
be Kjnges cuen mid al hire strcngihe. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Roliq 8793 So hat a Mis-selmasse cue, mid hur O't hit come 
To gadere mid gret strengh^, ^ pe bataile nome. ^1420 
Coniin. Bmi ocxW, 351 *lhe King. .made hym redy with 
his streynthe, and rode yn-to Es-^ex. 1461 Pnsiott Lett, II. 
59 And yet, .be wolde send me with strengihe of men .“is a 
presoner. 0x482 J. Kay tr. Caoursin's Sie^e of Rhodes 
(1870) ? xr 'I'herfor the lord mayster putted also strenght of 
men into the %valles of Rhodes whiche were beten downe 
with bombardes, 1560 Daus tr. Slcitiands Cotttni. 51 That 
we sbold sende our stren^h and souldiours unto straungers 
{I* subministrare vuUlieet centos, et tniliUm nostnnn 
rt/iVfJ. Ibid, XJ7 b, He fortifielh tt with workes and strength 

men tL. ofere praestdio^ue tnunit], x642~4 Vicars God 
in Monnt 163 In expectation of some more strength either 
from Glocester-sblre, or eUe from the Lord Generali 1649 
Davenast Love 4 Hon, v. 1. 16 Vasco, it is the Dukes 
command that j’ou Assemble straight some strength from 
the cast regiments To guard the pallace yard. <11700 
Evelyn Diary Apr, 1646, W.lhin is another fort and spa- 
cious lodgings for the souIdiers...No accommodation for 
strength is wanting. 1703 Burchett Mem, Transactions at 
Sea 28S All that the Admiral could do was to protect the 
Trade, till such time ^ the additional Strength expected 
from England joined him, 

b. A body of soldiers ; a force. Obs. 

<1x500 in Kingsford Citron, Lond. (1905) 177 Quene ^lar- 
garet came owle of ffraunce in to Scotland w* a strength of 
people; and so enired into England and made opyn warr. 
X544 Bktham Precepts IPar 11. Ixiv. Lvjb, Wherfore we 
must all isayes fygnt wjnh fresshe men, newe strenglhes, 
and plentye of vytayles. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Decurias 
koutinum i/ulucere, to bryng in a strength of men. 1597 
Shaks. 2 f/en, /F", i. iil 76 'I’hat he should draw his seuerall 
strengths togithcr And come against vs in full puis-'ance. 
1599 Hayward ist PL Hen. iVt 18 The king. .sent a ' 
strength of men with cha^e, either to set vpon the carle 
of Anindcll where he did lie, or fete.]. 16x7 Moryson Itju, 

II. 2X0 The Forces in Garrison at Carxickfergus, out of which 
5ir Arthur Chichester was to draw a comjjetent strength to 
come by water and niMle the Lord Depuiie. 1627 Drayton 
Mis. Q. Marg. xeix, Yorke. . With his deare Nevils, Counsels 
what to doe, For it behou'd him, to make good iiis Guard 
With both their sirengthes and all to little too. 

12. Mil. and Naval, The number of men on the 
muster-roll of an army, a regiment, etc. ; the body 
of men enrolled; the number of ships in a navy or 
fieet. l/mier strength ; having less than the stan- 
dard or normal number. 

x6oi Shaks. Alts Welt iv. iii. 181 Demaund of him of 
whjt strength they are a foot, c x6xo Let. in He^rs 

(1896) 24 Nov. 8/1 His strength is as followeth; When he 
goeth in person to the wars, he hath not less than 300,000 
men armed with lances and swords, a 1700 Evelyn 
7 Nov. 1691, 'ITje relation he gave of the strength of the 
French King. .^vas very wide from W'hat we fancied. X71X 
Swift Cond. Allies 40 .And as they [the DutchJ increase 
their 'I’rade, it Is obvious they wll enlarge their Strength at 
Sea. 17x8 Lady M. W. Mostacu Let, to Abbl CotiU 
31 July, His strength at sea now [Is] very’ small 280a Cl 
Jasjes Milit. Diet. s. v,. In all returns which are made of 
corps, strength implies the number of men that are borae 
upon the csiablishment. in contradUtinciion to effectu^ 
force, which means the number fit for service. 1809 Lend. 
C/iron. 8 Aug. X30 Strength of the Garrison. Tvi*o ca^ 
tains, [etc.].. .Total 127. 1849 Macaulay //«/. Ertg.v.l- 

5S0 Otriers were given ihal the sirenath of every company 
of infantry and of every tro^p of caTOlry should be increased. 
1859 Musketry tnstr. 8a (Rules for * Monthly Progress Re- 
tom 1st. Strengihy f^ e, — Under this bead are to be showia 


the efiectives of each company,— that is, every man of the 
company, whether present or absent, on the last day of the 
month, minus regimental staff-scrj'eants, drummers, and 
racruits in a musketry sense.^ 1894 ‘J. S. Winter' Red 
Coats 26 But outside the fighting strength of the regiment 
Lionel de Crespigny was not Jiked. 2896 Daily L'ezvs 
9 keb. 3/3 At present the Brigade of Guards xvas under 
strength. 

b. On the slrenth ; entered on the rolls of a 
regiment. Also said of those soldiers* wives whose 
marriage has been approved by the authorities, 
and Mho have therefore a recognized position; 
opposed to off the strength, 

1864 Whyte Melville Brookes of Bridlemere B, The 
coloured clothes denoting that the wearer was a bdtman, or 
officer’s serv.^nt, though on the strength of the regiment as 
a trooper in its ranks. 2889 Eng, lilusir, Mag, Apr, 533/2 
The colonel had put the widow woman *on the strength 
she was no longer an unrecognized waif, but had her regi- 
mental position. 2690 Pali Alatl Caz, 6 SepL 7/2 Only the 
wives of the men on the married strength proceed, at the 
expense of the Government,.. but those married without 
leave go at their otvn expense. 2897 Cou Forrest in 
United Serv. Mag, Nov. 147 Married soldiers are of two 
categories, those married ‘on the strength * and tWe mar- 
ried ‘ off the strength *. 

13. A sufficient number (of persons or things) for 
some purpose. Now diaL 
1607 Markham Ceval, i. 75 When the colt is haltered, you 
shall prouide, that good strength of men lake hold vpon 
the end of the chase halter. 2640 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Differing Worships 2 His Worships Altar’s Crown'd with 
Glorious strength Of Massie Plate. 2717 Bolincbrokc 
Let. to^ Sir IP. WitulJutm (1753) 69 When. .she took the 
resolution of laying him aside, there was a strength still 
remaining sufficient to have supported her government. 
2748 Anson's Voy. it. iL 128 Without the help of their 
crews he had no longer strength enough to navigate the 
ship. 2765 A. Dickson Treat. Agpc, (ed. 2) 316 ITiese 
two plowings may be performed uitb the same strength, 
and in the same lime with one clean plowing. 2769 
G. White BelborrUt To Pennant s Jan., Half-a-dozen 
gentlemen, furnished with agood strength of water-epaniels. 
187s W. Alexander Sk, Life 140 MaUter Mutch has 
Stren'th o* men an* beasts to be mair nor maislcr o’ a’ the 
wark upo* the fairm. 2878 Cumbld, Gloss.y Strenth o' men 
ami pitchfarksy power, influence, 
f 14. ‘i'he aggregate resonrees (of a nation). Obs, 
269s C. Davekant Ess. Ways 4 * Means Wks. 1771 1 . 62 
In taxing the people we have hitherto gone chiefiy upon 
bnd, and foreign trade, which are about id part of the 
strength of England. 2708 Addison Pres, St. War 6 'i he 
Woollen ^(anufactu^e is the British Strength, the staple 
Commodity and proper Growth of our Country’. 1721 
Swirv Cond, Allies S No Monarch ..did ever engage be- 
yond a certain Degree; never proceeding $0 far as to ex- 
haust^ the StrenctQ and Substance of their Country by 
Antidpntions and Loans. 

15. Strongest part, f a. gen, Obs, 

fadic. Urines ii. xiii. 42b, lUca passio...IIe is the 
pyth and the strenth of a thyng. 1585 H igiks Junius* Eo- 
vienel, X43/t Pulpay,.\h^ hart, or strength of timber. 2725 
Pope Odyss, 11. 427 Then studious she prepares the choicest 
flour, 'X*he stren^b of wheat, and wines, an ample store, 
b. Fencing, « Koutk sb, 2 , Obs, 

1705 H. Blackwell Engl. Fencing-Master 10 You must 
engage your Ad\’ersary w»th the Strength of your Foile on 
the Feeble of his. X7ix Z. Wvlde Engl. Master of Defence 
5 From the Shell to the middle, 1 call the Fort or Strength 
of the Weapon. 

C- The strongest part (of a stream or current). 
1807 O. W, Roberts Voy. Cettir, Amen 258 Keeping 
generally in the strength of the current, which.. carried us 
down with great A’clocity. 1867 Ssiyth Sailors IVoriil-bk., 
Sirengl/t of the UdCj where it runs strongest, which in ser- 
pentine courses will be found in the hollow cur> es. 

■ 16. A mighty company, a power, nonce-use. 

1842 Tennyson Ulyises 66 We are not now that strength 
which in old days Mo\’ed earth and heaven. 

17. allrib, and Comb., as slrenglh-constant, 
•return, test', objective, as strength-giver', strength-- 
conferring, -decaying, -giving, -increasitjg, -inspir- 
ing, -restoring, -sustaining, -testing adjs, 

1720 Pope Iliad xix. i63 Built anew with •Strength-con- 
ferring Fare. x88x Q. yrnt. Geol. Soc, XXXIX- X39 On 
Ihe Elasticity and ‘Strength-constants of Japanese Kocks. 

By Ihomas Gray. .and Prof. John Milne. x6oo Weakest 
goelh to Wall F - 2 , 'Strength-decaying age. iB^S/ectator 
3 May, They could settle, .what the Aalue of the potato 
really is as a *strength-givcr. x88o C. R. Markhasi Periw, 
Bark 144 The *atrengib-giving, invigorating coca. 2655 
Marq. Worcester Cent. Invent. Index p. iij, A ‘Strength- 
increasing Spring. 2799 Campbell F/fnr, Hope L loi Thy 
•strengtii-inspiring aid. 185* Bailey Festus $^4 Another 
holy day -.hath now slid Into the pas5i>’e ‘strength- 
restoring night. 1893 Bowoler tr, von PfeiCs Ex/er. 
Prussian Offeer iii. 31 Prince Charles. .compared the 
figures shown on the 'strength-returns of some Russian 
troops with the actual numbers. ^1624 Chapman Hymn 
to Ilesnues 665 Because be bcares Of sirength-suslayning 
youth, Ihe flaming yearcs. 2898 EngimMag, XVI. 154/2 
‘Strength Tests of Swedbb Iron and Steel 2858 Daily 
Kevjs X2 Apr, 3^7 'Strength-testing machines. 

tStren^tll, V. Obs. Forms: see StbengtH 
sb , ; also 4 strengpL [f. Stkexcth sb."] 

1. trans. To give strength to, to make strong or 
stronger, to strengthen, fortify, confinn. 

c xx6o Hatton Gosp. Luke L So Splice sc cnape ^ 
waa on gaste se-strsenebed, <2x225 Amg. F. 140 H®o 
temeS wel hire fulltowcne fiescbs,& strenfteS & deo m^ske 
hire wurSfitle soole. x^7 R- Gijouc. (RoIlO 47^. 
slrengkcde castles 13.. Cursor M, 22366 (GotL) pai 
strinth Jnira aj gain bat fight. ci37S Leg.Samts 
lyehn'1 3B4 pan mad he byschoppis ay-qubare. to 
vp^jald goddis lare. 2382 Wycuf Pnrv, xx. 18 ThOjtis bi 


STBEITGTHEK'. 

^nsellis ben strengthid. 24x4 z6 PoL Poems xIil io3 
Strengpe 5oure marche, and kepe ]>€ see. e 2425 Evr. 
Cong. Ireland (1896) 63 Ihe lotid of Jrland..whyche he 
had y-cast for to streynth with castell 2450-80 tr. Secreta 
Secret. 82 Thpges J»at .strynghies and makj’s fat be 
^y. Lodsiow Keg, 104 And leste that the same 

Kauf or bis heires shold rj’nne into harme thereof after- 
warde by byra or by his heires, he strengthed his writyng 
with his scale. 2483 Caxton Golden Leg, 308/1 ITiey be 
sent for to slrengthe in us all our perfection unto the ende. 
2526 Pilgr. Perf, (W, de W, i53x; 12 God is as redy to here 
oym , & with bis grace to bcjpe & strength hym. 2534 
More Comf, agst, Trib. i. Wks. 1140/ 1 To stable and 
the walles of our heartes agaynste the gret sourges 
<» ihtstempesicoussea. 2562 Wisjet Crr/. Tractaiis Wks. 
(S, T. S.) 1. 25, I strenthit not my purpose with ma suffi- 
aent ressonis and auctoritels. 2573-80 Tusser Husb. 1x878) 
46 iMnrsh wall too slight, strength now, or god night. i6ro 
Mawn Turke G 2, 1‘was loue and state Gaue thee this time 
of life to strength my fate. 2614 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Water.-.oorke B4b, Those JIarchants..more to strength 
their power, ioynd with the Pope. 

2, To force, compel. 

2340 Ayenb. S6 Ne aJIe dyeuTen of helle ne mo3en 
mannes wyl strenght to do one zenne w-j*)) ouie his wylle. 

3. refl. To summon up one's strength, 

CX489 (^xton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 109 Whan Baj^arde 
w’yst hymselfe lade wyth iwo knyghtes, he strengthed hym 
selfe so strongly that it semed to Rej-nawde t^t he was 
more ioyouse. 

Hence + Strengthed ppl. a.; StreTigthing 
vbt, sb. the action of the verb, also concr, 

^ *375 Ifc. Leg. Saints xiil (J/<zr^) 197 To be strinthinge 
of haly kirk. 2382 Wyclif 4 Kings xxiv. xo 'Ihe cj’ie is 
entijTound with streynlhyngt& Ibid., Isa, xxxvi. r Alle 
the strengthid cites of luda. 1472 in Charters, etc. Edinb. 
(1871) 13s To help,. to the said fortrc'sing andslrenthingof 
our said Burgh. 2528 Paynell Saleme’s Regim, D j b, The 
Streingxhynge therof is nat sufficient Jo digest great re- 
pletions of meates. 2574 in P. Cunningham Extr, Ace. 
i7<7Y/-r (Shaks. Soc) 84 Tape for tyengeand stzen gibing, vijs. 

Strengilhen (stre-gP'n), v. Also 3-4 Btrenpin, 
4-5 strenkpen; pa, t. 5 Sc. etryngthnit. [f. 
Strength sb, ; cf. Strength v. and -eh 5.] 

L trans. To give moral support, courage, or 
confidence to (a person) ; to encourage, hearten, 
inspirit, fix in rcsolnlion. 

The first example may belong to Strength r., as the in- 
flected inf. does occur, though rarely, in the text quoted. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22366 (Hdin.) He sale..strcDbin [Cott. 
strength] b^iru ogain pat si5te [Iread figte}. c 2450 Mirk's 
Festinl 285 pe wheche bred 5e schull pray our gosily Fadyr 
forto 5eue you..bai 50 mowe cte bat in your bert yche day 
afijT yn your labour, and soo sirenkben your soule herw>*ih 
pat [etc], 2557 N. ’ 1 ’. (Gene>-a) Luke xxIl 32 Therfore when 
thou art conuerted, strengthen thy brethren. ^ 258a N. T. 
(Rhftim'i) Luke xxil 43 There appeared to him an Angel 
from heauen, strengthening him I'D x6xtj. 2593 Shaks. 3 
Heu, VI, It, vi, 7 Impairing Henry, stren^h*ningmisproud 
Yorke. x6xz Bible Ueut. ill 28 But charge loshua, and en- 
courage him, and strengthen him. 1628 Feltkam Resolves 

1. xxiv. (1636) 84 The good mans goocnesse, lies not bid in 

himselfe alone; hee is still strengthening of his weaker 
Brother. 2651 Hobbes Z<V’ra//<. rj.xxvui, 262 The Subjects 
did cot give ibe Soveraign that right ; but onely in laying 
down theirs, strengthened him to use bis own as he should 
think fit, 2760-72 H. Brooke Foot of Quality II. 

X70 A little re>entful haughtiness arose in bis mind, and 
strengthened it against the violence of the reproofs that he 
expected. 2830 Te.nsvson Ode to Mem, 5 Strengthen me, 
enlighten me! 2856 Froude Hist, Eng, II, viii. 247 
A country strengthened in hostility by the means which had 
been used to suMue it. 2B62 J. A. Alexander Gosp. Christ 
xxxL 412 Brethren, Christ strengthens ns by his example. 

b. To confirm (a person in an opinion). 

JB33 John Davidson hinbahning 27 There is one leading 
peculiarity which sirengtliens me in the opinion 1 have 
offered, viz. [etc.]. x8€o T^-ndall Glac. i. x. 67, 1 was 
strengthened in this cpinion by the fact [etc.]. 

2. a. To give physical strength to, make stronger 
or more robust (a person, bis body or members) ; 
to increase the functional vigour of (a bodily organ 
or its powers). 

2585 T. Washington tr, Nicholafs Voy. ir. xxL 58 b, [It 
doth] comfort j our slnewes and strragtheneth your members. 
26^ Marston Malcontent 11. iv. D 1 b. It purifieih 
the blood,. .sirengibnelh the vainer mundifieth the teeth. 
2665-6 Boyle Let. 9 Mar., Wks. 1772 I. Ltfe p. Ixxxii, 
Lemons, .have . .the power to. .strengthen the stomach. 2725 
N. Robinson Th. Physick 309 Lastly, in sircnmbning and 
restoring tlie digestive Faculty of the Stomach. 1750 tr. 
Leonardad Mirr. Stones 134 The opal sharpens and 
slrenglhens the sight. 1789 W. Buchan Dem. Me^l. (1799) 

423 Wine. .taken in moderation. .sirengfhens the 
and promotes digestion. 1856 Kane Wnf/icFa*//. II. hl 45 
See how the Uick has been strengthened to its increasing 
burden. x9o8[MissE. Few Ler] Br/n*. Trent SfAncholme 173 
The doctor had recommended him beer, to strengthen mm. 

b. To strengthen the handies of : fig. to enaWe _ 

(a person or body of persons) to act mth greater 
effect fOricr. a Hebraism.) 
rs3S CovrsaftH r ' 

Dau5d..and.«Urengthnedhtshai^cinOoA lajg 

y.et. in M//, tteji. Hist. MSS. Ki„~'j 

Proceedings of V Cen/Jm/! 

hand'. X779CTESS Carlisle in Jese ^ > 

nnv mairer from their cogni<ance. lES* tV. t-.. rsontls 
rri, What strengthened my hands and ram. 
plnrfftMh the ^-ind out of hts satis t,as a most opportune 

letter from my uocle. 4G-2 
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c. To increase the strength of (the mind or its 
facnlties), 

1828 L\*tton Pelham xv, If we strengthen their {sc, 
children's} minds, instead of weakening them. 1862 Sir B. 
Brodie PsychoL Inq. II. ii. 41 The faculties of the mind 
generally, .are strengthened by exercise. 

3. To give defensive strength to (a town, etc.), to 
make strong against attack, to fortify ; in mod. 
use, to increase the strength of (a fortified place, a 
frontier). 

1432 ExiracU Alerd. Re^» (t844) I. 20 The toune salbe 
stryngthnit and foriifiit with walles and strjmlhes in all 
gudcli haste. ciS9S Capt. Wvatt DudUy^s Voy, (Hakl. Soc.) 
39 Another scon«. .bavinge the other side soe sirengthned 
with wood that it was impossible to be assaultid. x6io 
Holland Camden's Brit, (1637) 675 A proper Castle, 
strengthned with high Towres. x6n Bidle t Macc, ix. 50 
These Icities} did he strengthen with high wal'S, with gates, 
fc with barres. 1841 W. Spaujikc Italy It. 1st, III. 193 
Frederic II., wishing to strengthen his frontier towards 
Rome, planned the city. X884 Alancli, Exam, 4 June 5/1 
He is already takingsteps, by strengthening Herat, to guard 
against any inroad upon hb territories. 

4- To make stronger in influence, authority, or 
security of position. 

1579 F ENTori Guiceiard, j. 25 ITiey sought . , to strengthen 
flrst with colers lawful & after to set out their fortune with 
most ample titles. isSSSiiaks. Tit, A. 1. 1.3x4 (Qo. x6oo) My 
factionif thou strengthen with thy fricnd[s), I will most » hank- 
full be. XS93 — 3 Hen. K/, iv. i. 37 To haue ioyn'd with 
France, in such alliance Would more haue strengih’ned this 
our Commonwealth ’Gainst forrainestormes. ett^s Ho\%xll 
Lett. I. xvii. (1650) I. 28 The Favourit Luines strcngihneih 
himself more and more in his minionship. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. xii, The Boar of Ardennes,,. strengthened by 
the pos<;ession of that fairlady’slands, castles, and seigniory. 
sB^oGrzville. Jifem, 1.1874] II. 45 In the meantime the Duke 
docs nothing here towards strengthening hb Government, 
and he will probably meet P.arliament as he is. 1863 Geo, 
Eliot Romola Introd., He loved to strengthen his family 
by a good alliance. X883 Sat. Rev. 3 Jaru 4/r Proposing 
measures for the purpose of strengthening the House of 
Lords. 

5. To reinforce (some material thing) by an addi- 
tional support, added thickness, or covering. 

x6xx Bible Isa. liv. 2 Lengthen thy cords and strengthen 
thy stakes [of a tent}. i6B;r Miege (•/. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., 
To strengthen the Foundation of a Hou<ie. X748 Auson's 
Voy. lit. X. 4x5 ITie sails are made of matt, strengthened 
every three feet by an horiiontal rib of bamboo. 1879 
CeuselCs Tcchtx.Educ. III. xsx Sometimes the bows of iron 
ships are strengthened by breast*hooks formed ofplates and 
angle.irons. xBSa CAULrEiLU te Sawaro Dict.Needlexvork 
305 To strengthen Heels, they are often knitted with double 
thread. x888 Mrs. Custer Tenting on Plains xviL (1893) 
358 In order to strengthen the tents against these hurri- 
canes, he had ordered .poles at each comer sunk deep into 
the ground. 

6 . To add strength, or intensity to, to augment, 
intensify. 

<2x586 Sidney Arcadia n.xv.(i9t3) 246 Ever remembring 
to strengthen the suspition of his estate with pri>*ate jelouste 
of her love. 1397 Hooker Eccl.Pol.'^. IxvL §9 Adi>tinction 
of grace.. planted in them at the first by Baplisme, after 
cherished, waired, and., strengthned as by other vertuous 
ofiices which pietle and true Religion teacheth. x6oz 
Skaks. yul, C. iL i.248 So I did, Fearing tostrengthen that 
impatience Which seem’d too much inkindled. 1736 Butler 
Aiuxt, I. V. Wks. 1874 I. 89 Practical habits are formed and 
strcngtiicned by repeated acts. 1789 Polwhele Eng, Orator 
XV. 74 The listless Lectures thouh-isl lUIy heard Strengthen the 
false Idea. X799 Trans. Soc. Arts aVII. 299 Strengthen 
thesbadows, m.-iking them. .as dark as they aie intended to 
be. 2857 Trollope Barches’er T. x, Looking as she did, so 
beautiful-. jVrith ihepurebrilllancyofherwhitedrcss brought 
out and strengthened by the colour beneath it, [etc.]. 1900 

ymt. Scfu Ceog. (U.S.) Apr. 133 The demand for a water 
route was strengthened by danger that the growing com- 
merce of the Genesee country would be diverted [etc.]. 1907 
J. A. Hodges Elenu Plwtogr, (ed. 6) 114 To strengthen the 
weak image. 

7. To increase the strength or force of (reasons, 
obligations) ; to support (a case, an opinion) by 
additional evidence; to give increased strength or 
vigour of style to (a composition), 

i6oo E. Blount \r. Conestaggio 13 Slrengthning their 
reason.** with many examples. x6sx Hobbes t.eviatk. xii.xb 
249 Nor was there any Contract, that could adde to, or 
strengthen the Obligaiion, by which they,. were bound 
naturally to obey God Almighty. 27x2 S/>ecta!or No. 548 
f 1, I have hov/ever drawn up some additional Arguments 
to strengthen the Opinion which yon h ive there delivered. 
2882 Pebody Engl, youmalismx\\.[iZZd) 124 His revisions, 
' alterations, and suppressions generally strengthened and ira. 
proved an article. 

8 . To make more effective or powerful by rein- 
forcement of numbers or resources. 

1677 Mif-ce Diet. Eng.-Fr,^.\,^ He strengthned his Army 
with a Recruit of six thousand men. 2820 Belzoni Egypt 
^ Nubia II. 260 My purse was but light, .and though it had 
been a little strengthened by the two statues I lately dis- 
posed of.,, my whole stock did notamount to two hundred 
pounds. X838 Thirlv/all Greece xliii, V. 313 'ITie number 
now added to it was 4000, and 150 cavalry with eiglueen 
gal!e>'s to strengthen the fleet. i852 ‘Cavendish* IVhist 
(1864) 29 You must do your best to a^Ist or strengthen your 

partnerhylcadinghighorstrengihening cards, xpi^ Times 

24 May 6/2 The cirectors have deemed it advisable to 
strengthen the insurance fund by the transfer of /^ioo,ooo to 
that fund, 

9. To make (a substance, a solution) stronger in 
the proportion of its active ingredient. Also 
vrith up, 

2882 Paton in EncycL Brit. XIV. 382/2 By some the 
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weak and exhausted oozes. .from the pits arc strengthened 
up by renewed leaching. 

10. intr. To become strong or stronger; to grow 
in strength or intensity. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp, v. i. 227 Thesearc not naturall cuents, 
they strengthen From strange, to stranger, 2662 Gurnall 
Chr, in Arm. ill. verse 27. IviiL 532 Thus as the days 
lengthen, so the cold strengthens. 1680 Otway Orphan 

I. X. (2691) 7 Oh men for flattery and deceit renown'd !..As 
your years increase, that strengtben.s too, T’ undo poor 
.Maids, 1732 Pope Ess, Man it. 236 The young disease, 
that must subdue at length. Grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with hisstrength. 1792 Jefferson /f^rrV, (2830) 

I V. 472 A year, even, was a great gain to anation strengthen- 
ing as we were, 2823 Scott Tatism. xxviii, The sun’s rays, 
now strengthening fast, seemed Icic.]. 2823 — Betrothed 
xiv, As this conviction strengthened on Rose’s mind. 2883 
Jeaffreson Real I d. Byron I, 255 Byron’s journals show 
now steadily bis tender concern for Miss Milbanke deepened 
and strengthened, 2906 Beli-oc Hitts ^ Sea (1913) 169 The 
wind had strengthened by about half-past eight, so that it 
was very strong indeed. 

Hence St:Q*iigthoned///. a. 

<1x586 Sidney Ps. xviir. x, Unto my strengthned stepps, 
thou didst ciilardgc the way. 2604 Marston Malcontent 11. 

V. D 4, Lets be once drunke together, and so vnlte a most 
vertuously strengthened friendship. 2763 Churchill Co«- 
/ereuct 86 Hence to Yon Mountain which outbraves the sky, 

And dart from pole to pole thyslrcngthen’d eye. ^ 2839 Gko. 
Eliot Adam Bedexxx^ Adam’s words., also carried a mean- 
ing which sickened her with a strengthened foreboding. 

Strengthener (slre-gf’naj). Also 6-8 
atrengtliner. [f. Strengthen r/. +- erJ.] One 
who or someihing which strengthens. 

1579 J. J0NF.S Preserv. Body ^ Soul u xL 24 Exercise.. is 
the prescrucr of mans lifc,..strencthncr of the Parle'S, death 
ofdis^ea^es. 2635 Jackson Cr/z/f viii.xxix. 340 But vinegar, 
..mingled with hyssop, is a strengthener. 1645 G. Smith 
Euglands Pressures 24 These have l>cene the strengthners 
of the hands of the Enemies. 1733 Cheyne Eug, Malady 

II. iv. § 3 (1734) 144 'Ibcrcis not a more wonderful Strength* 
ner of the Solids.. than the Jesuits Bark. 1768-74 Tucker 
Ll. Nat. (1834) II. 23s The grand strengthener of faith and 
every other virtue is a behaviour conformable thereto. 2803 
Worosw. Prelude v. 422 Simplicity in habit, txuth in speech, 
Be the>e the daily strengtheners of their mind<. 2825 L. 
Hunt Redis Bacchus in Tuscany 120 Tea is highly com- 
mended., ns a strengthener to the head and stomach. 2845 
G. Dodo Brit. Mann/, IV. 252 If we open a piano-forte. . 
we shall sec bars and rods and strcnglheners of various kinds. 
2872 O. W. HoLMta Poet Break/M. v, They go for weak- 
ness whenever they see it, with stimulants and sirengthcncrs. 

strengthening (sire-q}>’nig), vbl. sb. [-inoI.] 

1. The action of tiievb. bTUENOTUEN, in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

2335 Coverdale x Macc. vi. 18 They, .sought cucr styll to 
do tliem harme, for the strengtbenynge of the Heitben. 
cxs9sCapt. Wyatt Dudley's Voy,{Hsi}i\.Soc.) letter 
. . gave . . better respect unto themselves for the streng thninge 
of our fortification. 2660 Fuller Mixt Contempt. Better T. 
IL 1. 74 Charles the Second. .when a Childe wus much 
troubled v>-Ith a weaknestie in hts Legs and was appointed 
to wcare Steel-bootes, for the strengthning of them. 2723 
Chambers tr. Le Clerds Archit, 1. 23 *l"he greater Solidity, 
and the fuither strengthning of the Building. 2870 J. F. 
Smith Ewalds Introd, Ilebr, Gram. 162 A peculiar 
strengthening of the two p^eccdi^g moods is attained by 
suffixing [etc.]. 283a Caulfeilo £: Saw'ard Dict.Needle^ 
M'ork 307 Strengthening ,,\s done by working doubled 
threads into the beds or Coes of stockings. 

2. concr. Something that strengthens, a source or 
means of strength. 

2383 Golding Calvin on Deui.xu 10 Is noly® knowledgof 
such doctrine an excellent strengthening to vs, when we see 
that [etc.]? cx6x3 Middleton No IfHt like Woman's 11, 
ill. 14 1 Out flies your moneys for restoratives and strengthen- 
ings. 2663 Gehbizp. C ounsel 4i^TbtpccTCS of Brick or Slone 
..will. .be of a fit width to be a slrengibcning to the build- 
ing. 1773 Hawkeswortii Cook's ist Voy. lu x. 111. 462 
Thwarts . . were securely lashed on each side, as a strengthen* 
ingtothe boat. 2879 Cassells Techn, Educ, III. 151/1 Such 
supplementary strengthenings. .are, however, not nearly so 
much required in iron as in wood ships. 

strengthening (strc-g>’nig),///. a. [-ikg 2.] 

1. That strengthens or makes stro.iger. 

^ 2646 P. BuLKELEvCrM/r/CcwAiv, 317 Faith IS 3 Strengthen- 
ing grace, 2660 F. Bkooke f r, Lc Blanc's Trav. 74 They use 
them'.elves to very violent exercises,. .feeding on strength- 
ning foods ondj'. 2786 J. Hunter Treat. Venereal Dis. vi, 
iv.ttSzo) 563 Insucb cases I would recommend strengthening 
diet, and sircngtljcning medicines. 2842 Loudon Sitlntrlan 
Ilorl, 633 Such a wall. .may be m.ide..with stakes to serve 
a.s strengthening piers. 2848 J. T. White Xenophons Anab. 
It. iiL 5 x8 TW/rx (1872) 121 (observe here the strengthening 
foree of K'ii, It is often employed in this way, when some- 
thing stronger is subjoined to what has Ju^t preceded, and 
answers to the £ngl.sb and.. too. 

h. Card‘gamcs, Of a card or course of play: 
That strengthens one’s hand. 

2862 ‘ Cavendish * IVhist (1864) 34 ^Vhen you have led a 
strengthening card, and it wins the trick. 2864 W. Pole 
Th. Whist (1870) 18 Strengthening play \% gelling rid 
of high cards in any suit, the elfcet of which is to give 
an improved value to the loivcr cards of that suit .still re- 
maining in, and so to strengthen the hand that holds them. 
1900 J. Doe Bridge Man. 73 In leading what you may ^ 
pleased to consider a strengthenin? card, you are opening 
the very suit which your ad»-crsaries are secretly praying 
that they may be able to establish. 

2. That grows or becomes stronger. 

1833 Lynch Rivulet xlv. i, AI! the marvels have begun 
That wait upon the strengthening sun. 2906 Kl. Sellers 
Eastland Co. (Camden) Introd. 76 The manifestation of a 
slowly strengthening feeling in favour of a policy of less 
gene^ restnetioo. 


Strengtlifal (stre-g))ful), a. [f. Strength sb. 
+ -FUI1] Full of or characterized by strength. 
1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. i. 19 What maner wise fellen the 
strengthful [Vu\g./ortes]'i c 2450 Mirour Saluacioun 2347 
Bot crist prayed with swete teres and slrengihfulle voice 
crying. 2584 Cocan Haven Health ccxl. 236 To make 
butterd Beerc..Some put in the yolk of an egge or two.., 
and .so they make it more strengthfull. 1604 Marston Mal- 
content II. iii. 146 We arc of hledicis ; Florence our friend • 
in court my faction Not meanly strencthful.feic.}. 2830 
Lamb I.et, to Ayrton 14 Mar., All whicn fancies, redolent 
of middle age and strengthful spirits, come across us ever 
and anon in this vale of deliberate senectitude. x866 [Miss 
Thackeray] Village on Cliff xii, Iherein did her healthy 
and strengthful nature reassert itself, battling with these in- 
visible foes. 

Henue Stro*n^hfulness. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Weslm. Rev.). 1833 in Ogilvie 
S^pl. 

Strengthily (stre-gjiilil, adv. rare. Also 5 
Sc. strenthiUy, 6 Sc. atrentheKe. [f. Strengthy 
+ -LY 2.] Strongly. 

2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.} 130 The band 
spiritual!. .byndis mare strentbily na lemporale or carnale 
bandis, 2562 WinJet FourScoir Thre Quest. Wks. (S.T.S.) 
I, 55 'I*hai desyrit thir questionls mair tnmlie and slrenthelie 
to be set forth with ma large auctoriteis. 2883 Daily News 
27 Sept. 2/3 The mare.. is so slrenglhily made that hex 
apparent lack of size will not cause the hammer to flag much 
when she ha< been w’alked once or twice round the ring. 

Strengthless (sire*g|;les), [f. StbekctujiJ. 
-b-LESS.] Ucslitflte of strength. 

£2200 Ormin 12530 be deofcll wennde awc^^ anan For. 
shameddoff himm selllenn, OfTjait he wassail strcnncheltes 
Onn^nen |att newc kemmpe. 2312 Pol. Songs (1839) ^55 
That lond is streintheles. ^ 2548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. 
John xvi. 29-32 The lyme is full nyghe that ye shall declare 
bowe strengtlielesse ye are of J'our sclfes. 2594 Willobie 
Avisa (1880) 99 You are the chieftaine, that haue layd This 
heauie siege to strengihlesse fort, a 2603 T. Cartwright 
Confut. Rhem, N, T, (16x8) 155 A vaine and superstitious 
feare of the Popes strengthle*sc cur.se. 2836 Hare Guesses 
(1859) 229 The laws we nave imposed on ourselves, knowing 
how baseless and strengtfaless they are, we are impatient to 
throw off, 2B57 Borrow Romany Rye (1858) 1. x66 A time 
would come when my eyes would be bleared,., my arms., 
strengthless and sapless. 2883 Miss M. Betiiam-Edwards 
Disarmed xvl, llie listener sank back in his chair, white 
and strengthless, as if stricken with a blow. 

Hence Stre*iifftlilessly adv. Stre'n^hless- 
ncss. 

2666 Bunvan Grace Ab. r 292 (xqoo) 384 At which times I 
should have such a strange faintness and strcngthlessness 
seize upon my body that my legs have scarce been able to 
carry me. 2833 J. Uobertson Let. in Life iv. (1687)52 With 
the exception of some considerable strengthlessness, which 
makes the chariot wheels drag on accordingly, I may call 
my.self quite well. 2877 J, Hawthorne Garth 1I« vil. liv, 
291 The fingers of one hand were fumbling strenglhlcsslyat 
a grey twist of silky materia). 2879 Farrar .SV, Paul 11 , 83 
The corruption, the indignity, the strcngthlessness of the 
mortal body, Into which at birth the soul ts sown, 
t Stren^lilyi Sc. Obs. In 4 strenthly. 
[f. SxfiEKCTH sb. + -LY 2 ,] Strongly, a. With 
force- b. So ns to be strong. 

1375 Barbour Bruce \\\. 769(Edin.) Thai our possessioune 
Haldis sirenthly \Camb. MS. iv. 541 with slnnlh), ngayn 
resoun. 2573 Dinm. Occur, (Bannatyne Club) 331 On the 
north syid . . lay the cannoune ryell, and tua cannounis, fortbiC 
strenthlie with gablouns. 

f strength silver. Sc. Obs. App. a snm of 
money which the tenant of a ‘ steelbow ’ farm re- 
ceived from his landlord on entering, on the same 
conditions as the farming stock. 

2640 [see Steklbow*}. 

Strengtliy (stre’qk*i)r^* Chiefly Sc. and norlh. 
Forms: 4 strenkithi, -y, Btrengbti, -pi, 4 -^ 
Btrenthy, 6 strenthie, strynthy, 8 - strengthy- 
[f. Strength sb. + -y,] 

T 1, Of a person : Strong to act or to withstand 
attack, mighty, powerful. Obs, 

23.. Gasp, Nicod. 2317 (MS. Galba) [The devils say of 
Jesus] He esa strenkithi swayn. a 1340 HaMpole Psall^ 
XXX. 4 Nourewharc i fele me strenghti and sykere bot of 
1340 — Pr. Consc, 5073 And strenthy men, and bond and 
fre, In- caves hai wald Ian hyde ilkan. CX470 Henry 
Wallace x. 570 Allacc ! My best brothir in warld that euir 
I had !..My faith, my help, strenlhiast in stour | 2520 M. 
Nisuet N, T. in Scots Apocal. xviiL 8 For God is strenthie 
[Wycl. strong], that sal deme Hr. 1349 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
151 He vas strymthy ande auful in ane battel contrar the 
cnemeis of alexander. a 2578 Linuesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 243 ITiair was nane that myebt war him at 
na tyme bot he wan the lady frome thame all for he was 
verie puis<ant and strenthie on horsback. ^ 

t b. Of a position or structure : Strong against 
assault. Obs. 

1523 Douglas AEneis vnr. x. 19 Duke Tharcon, and the 
Tiiscanis.. intill a strenthy place Thayr pal;conis all had 
plantit 2535 W. Stewart tron. Scot. II. 47 U'he strenthis 
all, baith ca'itell, lour and toun,..Hc hes gait big far 
slrenlhear agane. 2596 Dalrymplr tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) II, x6 The Balic fortifiet all casiellis in the Realme 
cstemet strenthiest. 

T c. Of action, etc. : Formidable to contend 
with, difficult to overthrow. Obs. 

*533 Brxi.ENDENZ/ripfS.Tis.) II. i27ThiRaducrsitecumiD 
to ciete maid k® BCtioun of tribunis mare strenthy 
afore, a 2560 Roli-ani) Crt, Venus i, 514 Lufe ts sa pcrrcl- 
lous. To all glide deid it is ane strenthie bar. 156X WinJet 
Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 60 llib tractate., 
micht be maid. .in sentence fer mair strenthy and diflicilUo 
our aduersaris to mak anssuer thairto. 25^ J. Davidson 
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Amw, Traci. ^J\trtnt(fy (1844) 208 Na examlnationc can 
subvert the veritle, hot make it the mair strenthy and the 
mair mamnist to the warlde. 1373 J. Tyrik Jic/iit. Anew. 
Aftox Ta Kdr. Tij b, Sodestituieofiu^ement..ihat wecrin 
nocht pcrceaue, quhat difference timir be hetuix the simple 
and strenthie defence of ane iust cans, and the crafiie color- 
ing of ane lesing. 

2. Physically or muscularly strong. Now rare 
exc. di'ai, 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Anus (S.T.S.) ii8 Gif hardynes, 
or cowardis cum ofa stark or sirenthy corps. 1568 G. Skeync 
■Dfscr, Pest viii. ( Bannat>'ne Club) 32 For as natural faculiie, 
& It quhdk IS calht animalis faculms, ar maist strenthy & 
best at eis, the vitale faculte becummis the mair feble. 17. . 
Haniyhnttte in MaiJment Scottish Ballads (1868) 1. 3^ 
Right strengthy arms forfeebled grew. 1828 J. Wilson in 
Bltxckw, Mitg, XXIV. 275 Look at him now, a straight and 
strengthy stripling.. springing over rockdedge after rock- 
Jedge. 1896 Daily Chron, x Sept, 10/6, 6 active, useful, 
strengthy cart and van horses. 

t strenk, v. Obs. rare. [Early ME. strcnkai, 
of obscure origin. Cf. strenkle Stiunkle z>.] trans. 
To sprinkle. 

_ c 1200 Ormik 1099, & too hiram ha Jiatt illke blod . . & warrp 
itt trer wipj> strenncless,..& sihl>en ^ede he |)e{)enn ut To 
strennkenn i Jje kirrke. Ibid. 1771 patt blod tatt purrh pe 
bisscopp wass pair o pa bingess strennkedd. Ibid. 1789, 

Strenket(li, -kyght, obs. ff. Stke^^gth. 

Strenkle, var. Strinkle sb. and v. 

Strenlyng, var. Strandltng Obs. 

Strentli(e, obs. ff. Strength. 

Strennity (slr/hi«'iti), Noiv rare. Also 5-6 
strenxiite, 6 -uyte, strenewite, 7 strenuitie. 
[ad. L. strenuitds^ f. sirhm-tts ; see Strenuous a. 
and -ITT.] The quality of being strenuous, strenu- 
ousness. 

1436 Libel Eug, Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 200 Thus 
nere I leve the k>*nge wyth his nobelesse, Henry the fifte- . 
for aboute in the see No better was prince of strenuii^. 
X500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxviti. tp Londonj thou art of 
townes A per se,. .Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuyile, 
1525 St. Pilfers Hen. VIIL VI, 413 The valiant acqiiitaile, 
vertue, and strenuite of the faithfull and good capitans, in 
the honorable defence of Italye. rx6xx Chapman Iliad 
XV. 640 And thu*!, vnlike affects Bred like strenutde in both. 
x68x H. More Exp. Dan, vi. 163 His dominion. .not hav- 
ing that strenuiiy and greatness of pans, nor that strength j 
Jiis entire Empire being thus divided into four Kingdoms, 
xoos J. OxENHAM /F/iiVe Eire iy. 46 His white, set face and 
blazing eyes looked out at her in that agonised strenuity of 
appeal which had.. stirred her to the depths. 

Strennosity (streniKp'sTti). [f. Strenuous a . : 
see-ous and-iTr,] Strenuousuess (somewhat dis- 
paraging in use). 

x886 A cademy 30 Jan, 73^1 The author. . may be reminded 
that strenuosity in style is not quite the same^ thing as 
strength, and recommended to be sparing of quotations [etc]. 

Morning Post In every place he [Roose* 

velt] has filled, ..he has displayed that strenuosity which 
must always be associated with his name. 19x5 £.V. Lucas 
In Gentlest Certuany ix. 70 The watchword of the nation 
[Germany] is strenuosity. 

StrentlOllS (stremix/iss), a. [f. L. slrhiH’tis 
brisk, active, vigorous (related to Gr. crpijv^f 
strong, hard, rough, arpTjyos haughtiness, arro- 
gance) +-OUS, Cf. It, strenuoy Sp. estrhiuo. 

App. first used by hlarston; one of the^words ridiculed, 
as pedantic neologisms, by Ben Jonson in bis attack on 
Marston in Poetaster (i6oj), where (v, iii. 302) Marslon’s 
line is almost literally quoted.] 

I . Of persons or their dispositions ; Vigorous in 
action, energetic ; ‘ brave, bold, active, valiant* (J.). 
Now usually with stronger notion : Unremittingly 
and ardently laborious. 

1599 Marston Ant. Rev. v. i. (1602) 1 2, The fist of strenu- 
ous vengeance is clutcht. cx6xx Chapman ///tfrf xvii. 495 
He. .tooke one Podes, that w:« heire, to old Eeiion, A rich 
man, and a strenuous [Gr, ayafJo?]. 163X Weever Aiie. 
Funeral Mon. 254 A strenuous and an expert Souldier. 
1632 Lithcow yVvjt/, VII. 326 Our Ship. .did carry. .foure 
score strong and strenuous Saylers. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Strenuous, valiant, stout, hardy, active. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Brit. iv. 181 Offa the Mercian, a strenuous and suttle 
King. 17x8 Pope Hind iii. 91 Like Steel, uplifted by some 
strenuous Swain. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vih It. x6a 
His attention had been confined to those studies which form 
strenuous and sagacious men of business. 1877 Mrs. Oli- 
PHANT Makers Flor. xii. 301 Faith was more strenuous and 
robust in those days. 1899 J. L. Williams Stolen Slory, 
etc. 128 The city editor, who had his fingers on the pulse 
of the strenuous metropolis. 

•b. Zealous, earnest, 'strong as a partisan or 
opponent. Obs. exc. as contextual use of sense I. 

1713 Swift in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
359 Lord Hinlchingbrook..is grown a strenuous Tory. 
*735*^ -^Let.io Pope^ Feb, Ihear he resolves to be strenu- 
ous for taking off the Test. t759 Dilworth P^^ ^ 
strenuous a member of the Romish Church was Mr. Pope. 
1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 92 A strenuous supporter 
of Mary Stuart. 177S Burke Corr, (1844) N- 26, 1 have 
been a strenuous advocate for ihesuperiority of this country. 
1792 A. Young Trav. France 127 Mens. I’Abbe de ' 
^vas particularly strenuous for what is called the regenera- 
tion of the kingdom. 1822 Hazlitt Men Manners her. 

II. iii. {1869) 75 He was as open to impressions^ as he w:^ 
strenuous in maintaining them. i85o Tyndall Glae. 11. xvu 
312 The idea attached to Professor Forbes’s words by some 
of his most strenuous supporters. 2892 Lady F. Vebney 
Verney Mem, I. 41 Sir Ralph was as strenuous as ever for 
Edward IV In the city. 

f 2 . Of inanimate things : Strong, powerful lu 
operation ; also, physically robust. Obs. 


1632 Quarles Div, Fancies 11. xxv. 66 The Sun shines 
alwaics strenuous and faire, But, ah, our sins, our Clouds 
benight the ayre. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. iii, 3. 11 . 
1140 Heaven and earth are of a strenuous composition, 
compact together with more powerful! sine wes and ligaments, 
b. Of voice, etc. : Powerful, loud. arch. 
x68o H. More Apoeal. Apec.s8x He..pronounceth the 
sentence again^it the great Whore with a strong and strenu- 
ous^ voice. 1748 Anson’s Poy. iii. viii. 372 They expressed 
their approb.Ttion, according to naval custom, by three 
strenuous cheers. 1817 Kirby & Sp. Entemol, xxiv. (x8x8) 
II. 379 The wasp and hornet also are strenuous bummers, 
x8so Grote Greece it. lx. (1862) V. 292 He wms seen, .mar- 
shalling the troops,. .and addressing them with a voice 
louder, more strenuous, and more commanding than was 
his wont. 2876 Morris iii. 180 Forth go their hearts 

before them to the blast of the strenuous horn. 

3 , Of action or effort : Vigorous, energelic ; now 
with stronger sense, persistently and ardently 
laborious. Of conditions, periods, etc. : Charac- 
terized by strenuous exertion. 

Strenuous idleness L. sirenua inertia, Hor. Ep. i, xi. 
28) : busy activity to no useful purpose. 

1671 ^^lL‘ION Samson 268 But what more oft in Nations 
grown corrupt,. .Then to love Bondage more then Liberty; 
Bondage with e:^e then strenuous liberty. x68i Flavel 
Meth. Grace xxviii. 481 l.anguishtng consumptive persons 
are very unfit to be employed in dl/ficult and strenuous 
la^urs. a 1700 EvEL^'M Diary 14 Aug. 1654, Belvoir Castle 
..is famous for its strenuous resistance in the late civil warr, 
1728 Morgan Algiers II, iv. 265 One [galley] by mere Dint 
of strenuous Rowing, .escaped. 1742 Young Nt. Th, i. 149 
A soul immortal, spendingall her fires. Wasting her strength 
in strenuous idleness.^ X760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. 
(2809) IV. 156 He. .seized upon him with a strenuoiLS em- 
brace. 1785 CqwPER Task I. 388 Himself derives.. From 
strenuous toil his hours of sweetest ease. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFKE Myst. Udolfho xxxiii, He, .was conveyed to a place 
of confinement, whither the most strenuous inquiries of his 
friends had been unable to trace him, x8io Southey 
Kehama vi. iii, Soaring with strenuous flight above, He 
bears her to the blessed Grove. 2829 Wordsw, * This Lawn, 
a car/et all alive’ 6 Worldlings revelling in the fields Of 
strenuous idleness.^ 2846 Grotb Greece 1 . i. vi. 153 He is 
one of the fewGrecian princes who. .is found in a strenuous 
and honoured old age in the midst of his children and sub- 
jects. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.yi. II. 10 But for their 
strenuous opposition to the Exclusion Bill be would have 
been a banished man. 2851 Carlyle Sterling lu. ill. (1872) 
286 On this Tragedy M Strafford.. expended many 
strenuous months. 2871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) xiif, 
322 The hours of labour, divided into minutes.. of strenuous 
muscular exertion. 2899 Roosevelt Sf. 10 Apr. in Strenu- 
ous Life (1902) 2, I wish to preach, not the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life, the life 
of toil and effort, of labor and strife. 

StrenuoTis^ (stre*nit/|3sU), adv. [f. Stren- 
uous a. -h -LT 2 .J In a strenuous manner. 

The first example is merely in ridicule of Marston’s use of 
the adj. t see note s.v. Strenuous. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster 11. i. 14, I am most strenuously 
Well, I thanke you, sir. 1632 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 
257 He had strenuously gouemed his Church the space of 
26, yeares. 2662 A, GcysTBSiStraiologia vii. 250 Their Mines 
and Batteries strcnuoasly they ply’d. a 2708 Beveridge 
Thes, Tkeol. (1710) II, 276 These works we ought to do, . . 
Strenuously, or with our might. 1766G0LDSM, yic, IKxWt, 
My wife very strenuously iaristed upon the advantages that 
would result from it. 2856 Macaulay Biog., Johnson ji86o) 
85 His marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself 
more strenuously than he had hitherto done. 2857 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) II. 7, 1 still strenuously believe that I did sa 
2875 JowETT Plato (ed, 2) HI. 253 That God being good is 
the author of evil to any one, is to be strenuously denied. 

Strenuousuess (strcniwiaines). £f. Stren- 
uous a, + -NESS.] The quality of being strenuous. 

a 2649 in N. ^ Q. Set, i. X. 357 Strenuousnes must be 
added. If he find resistance, amongst other virtues which 
compleate a judge. 2727 Bailey vol, II, Strenuonsness, 
Vigorousness, Earnestness, Laboriousness. 1819 Chalmers 
Serm. Tron Ch. iv. xai The man has put forth all his 
strenuousness to the task of accompli>hing a|l that he is 
able for. 2509 R. Law Tests 0/ Life y. ^9 This the ivTiler 
maintains with unexampled strenuousness and rigour. 

StrenyCe, obs. ff. Strain s/.l 

Streon^e, -(i)en : see Strain sb.^, Sirene p. 

•)• Strep. Mining. Obs.~K Corraption of or 
mistake lor Strare sb.^ 1778 [see Strake sb.^ a]. 
Strepe, obs. form of Strip s6. and a, 

Strepent (strepent), a. rare. [ad. L. sfrepenl- 
em pr. pple. of streptre to make a noise.] Noisy. 

2750 Shenstone Rural Elegance 287 Peace to the stre- 
pent horn 1 Let no harsh dissonance disturb the Morn. 
x8os-a Campbell Mobiade 9 No strepent goose at Christ- 
mas-tide Hi:»sed in the strangler's band. 28x7 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol. xxiv, (i8xB) 11, 384 He. .had called many to wit- 
ness the vibrating and strepent win^ of this trumpeter 
humble-bee. 1830 W. L. Bowles iffe Ken I, iv, 59 Ten 
thousand strepent horns of pamphleteering fur>% 
t Strepero’sity. Obs. rarr~K [f. next : see 
“Ous and -ity.] High-sounding language. 

277a [T. Nugent] tr. Isla’s Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 1. vii. 
175 The ble^ed Domine.. ravished with the sireperoslly 
[orig. Sp. eon el estrefitoso souido] of pentacontarch, cap- 
tain, soldiers, and stlpendiarj'’, told his scholars [etc.], 
i* Stre'peroUSy Obs. [f. med.L. streper-us (f. 
strepere to make a noise)-i--ous. Cf. Obstreper- 
ous.] Noisy, harsh-sounding. 

2637 Heywood Lend. Spec. B 3 b, Triton with his p^trly 
trumpets blew A streperous blast. *637 — Dial. 1. 7 He. . 
with a voice strep’rous and loud (That all theyjn the snip 
might hearc him) vow'd To set before that Saint a waxen 
Light. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ti. vi. joo In a 
streperous eruption it [the bay-lreej riseth against rire. 
1688'CUDWORrH IfK/nut. Mar. (273*) streperous 
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Noise of a Single Fiddle. iSee T. TAVtoa Afuteiuc ii. 39 
scarcely had the streperous song of the crested cohort pro* 
claimed a truce to night. 

Hence fStre-peronsly arfz;. , fstre-perousness. 

1727 Bailey yol. II, Sireferousness, Noisiness. 2822 T. 
Taylor Afuleius iv. 72 They play clamorously, they sine 
streperously. 

Strepitant (stre-pitant), a. [ad. L. sfrepzl- 
ajil-e/Uf pr. pple. of strepitare : see next.] Making 
a great noise, noisy, 

. ?®SS Browning Master Hugues xvi, Three makes re- 
joinder, expansive, explosive; Four overbears them all, 
strident and strepitant. 2862 F. Hall in Jml, Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal 209 A. hue as of the smoke associated with the 
fire of the poison of strepitant snakes. 

Hence Stre'pitantly adv., boisterously. 

*9*3 Engl. Rev. 001,465 The autumn season has begun 
strepitantiy, 

t Stre’pitate, V. Obs.-~^ [f. L. Strepitat-, 
pph stem of strepitare to make a repeated noise, 
frequentative of strcpHre to make a noise : see -ate.] 
tram. (See qiiot.) 

2656 UiaMUT Glossogr., Strepitate, . ,io make a noise often, 
to make a great noise, to rusfe, 

Strepitatiou (Strepit^'jsn). rare. [f. prec. ; 
see -ATION.] A repeated noise, clattering. 

29x3 Nation 12 July 560/2 To listen in the gathering 
darkness to the strepitation of Apollyon's wings. 
Strepitons (stre'pitos), a. [ad. mod.L. type 
*strepitd5USy f. L. sirepHus noise, clatter, L strepere 
to make a noise. Cf, It. sirepitoso (used chiefly as 
musical term).] Noisy, accompanied with much 
noise. (Now used chief!}" in musical criticism.) 

2681 Nevilk Plato Rediv. 119 A poor Gentleman, who 
by means of the Harangue of a Strepitous Lawj^er, was 
found guilty of Murder, 2B54 S. Dobell Balder vii. 40 In 
louder progress strepitous so came The great approach. 
2893 Guardian 8 Mar. 382/3 The overture is very long, 
very ambitious, very strident, and— as the analyst would 
say— -very ‘strepitous’. 2903 A. B. Walkley Grit. 

100 These are the people who are for ever talking as though 
action must be something external and strepitous. 

Strepsipterous (strepsi-pterss), a. Ent. [f. 
mod.L, Strepsipiera neut. pL (f. Gr. arpitpi-, comb, 
form of arpipuv to twist + irrrpoj' wing) + -ous.] 
Belonging to the order Strepsipiera of insects 
(named by Kirby from the twisted front wings). ^ 
1827 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxili. II. 327 The strepst- 
pierous genera, Stylcps, K.&ndKenos, R, 2835 WpA'nvooD 
In Trans. Entom. See. (1836) I. 273 l)e<crij5tion of a new 
Strepsipterous Insect recently discovered m the Island of 
Mauritius. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life p, cxi, 
AlsoStxepsi’pterala. ; Strepsi’pterau a., also 
sb. an insect of the order Sirepsiptera. 

2848 Brands Diet. Sci., etc., Sirepsifierans. 2877 Hux- 
ley Auat. Inv. Anim, 452 The Strepsipteral larva. 
Strepto- (stre'pto), before a vowel strept-, com- 
bining torm of Gr. arpembs twisted (f. arptip-iiv 
to turn, twist); used in many scientific terms, 
as Strepta'ster [Gr. aarqp star], a form of 
sponge-spicule (see quot, 1S88), Stre:ptobaci*lli 
[Bacillus] sb, pi., bacilli arranged, in chains, 
StreptohacteTia [Bacterium] sb. pi., bacteria 
linked together like a chain. StreptococcoTy- 
sin, also (in shortened form) Streptoco lysin, 

'a hemolysin destructive to streptococci, formed 
when virulent streptococci are grown in blood 
serum* (Dorland Med. Viet. 1913). Stre'pto- 
cyte [-cyte], an. amcebiform body occurring in 
bead-like strings from the vesicles of foot-and- 
mouth disease. StreptoTysin [Lysin] = Strep- 
tococcolysin. Stpe:pto2ieuTal, -neuxons adjs., 
belonging to or characteristic of the Slreplonettra, 
a branch of Gastropoda in which the loop of 
visceral nerves embracing the intestine is twisted 
into a figure-of-eight, Stre^ptophiuTid a., per- 
taining to or connected with the Sireptophiurx, a 
subdivision of Ophiuroidea; an individual of 


lis subdivision, Stre'ptospondylian, -spon- 
yline,. -spomdylons adJs., pertaining to the 
mus Streptospondylus of fossil crocodiles, in 
hich the vertebral articulations are apparently 
versed, Stxeptostylic, -stylicate adjs. [Gr. 
rOXos pillar], pertaining to or connected Avitli the 
treptostylica, that one of the two main divisions 
’ Reptiles (in Stannius* classification) in which the 
ladrate bone is freely articulated with the sJculL 
t888 W. J. SoLLAS in Challenger Ref. XXV. p- Ixiii, The 
lers* are diWded into two sabsectlons, . 

asters, and the *streptasters or those in which tbeactmes 
> not proceed from a centre, but from a j ^ ^ 

is, which is usually spiral. 1900 A. ^*‘J;'"^Thayer 
znkester’s Treat. Zool. n. Sponges 134. .f,f ^ 
hmaus’ Path, fg Pathol. Anat. 202 - ^"5 or 

ort rods. Dropagate by fission or spores; the former bj 
^ the youngrr forms ^^ung c^con 

• YcSy;hapcTir=.ct.ril Ihis ‘l!vb!on !aI:b phc....An<J vjrhcn 
i impcrfccl or mcompicle n! MS 

hf M^ntcntA of foot.and-moutWc5icl« 

i .Mr th= ronnet... the vibriolysin. .ho 
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staphylolj’sin, and ibe ^streptolysin. ^1883 EucycL^ BriL 
XVI. 646/2 The *Streptoneurous condition of the visceral 
loop in 2ygobranchia. x888 Rolleston 6c Jackson Aninu 
Li/e III Certain streptoneurous Gastropoda Anisppieura. 
1892 Proc.Zoot. Soc, 183 Ophiobyrsa Itpstrlcis,^ 'I'he largest 
■*SireptophiuriJ found within the British area isthe species 
so named by Mr. Lyman. 1849 A. G. Mclville in P/iil» 
Trans, CXXXIX. 286 The *Slreptospondylian form of the 
body of a vertebra. Ibid.^ The Streptospondylian type is 
not. .persistent. 1892 Proc. Zoo!, See, 179 Ophioieresis is 
a ■•sireptospondyline Ophiurid. xpox Naiure 14 Mar. 
462/2 I'he *streptostylic types appear first in the Jurassic 
as Lacertilia. 1887 £. P. Cope Oris* Fittest xi. 337 The 
exisiing/streptostylicate orders have advanced beyond their 
Permian ancestors. 

II Streptocarpus (streptoks-ipz/s). Also An- 
glicized stra’ptooarp. [mod.L., f.Gr. aTpt-mU (see 
Stbepto-) + Kapnus fruit.] A genus of African 
Gesneraceous plants bearing pistils or fruits 
spirally-twisted towards the point ; a plant of this 
genus, esp. the Cape Primrose (see Primrose 2 b). 

1846 Lindley Ve^, Kinyy!. 6^7 Gesneracex... Genera... 
*Slreptocarpus, Lindl. 1882 Garden 25 Nov. 462/3 'I’he 
whole surface is completely covered with large mauve-tinted 
blossoms, not much smaller than those of ordinary Gloxinias, 
to which the Sireplocarpus is related. 1895 Daily News 
22 May 7/3 Choice varieties of streplocarpu^ gloxinias, 
[etc.). X904 Daily Chron. 20 Aug. 4/7 An exhibit of pent- 
stemons and stteptocarps. 

II Streptococcus (streptokp-kos). Bacteriology. 
PI. -cocci (-kp'ksai). [mod.L. (Billroth), f. Gr. 
arptwro-! twisted (see Strepto- ; taken by Ilillroth 
to mean ‘ chain ’) + k 6 kko 7 berry.] A form of bac- 
terial organism in which the cocci are arranged in 
chains or chaplets. 

1877 tr. Billroth's Led. Surg. Pathol., etc. 1. 137 These 
streptococci are sometimes moving ones. Ihid, 138 In a 
state of absolute rest the streptococcus may form long 
threads running parallel with the surface. X89X G. S. Wood- 
head Bacteria 31 Chain-cocci or sircpto-cocci. 

^ attrib, 1897 A tlbutCs Syst, Med. HI. 636 Streptococcus 
infection. sty^oBriLMed, 7’^;r/.2oJan.i42 Nostreptococcus 
colonies were found. 

Hence Streptococcal (-tp'kal), -coccic 
(-kp'ksik), -coccoTis (-kp*kx/s), adjs, pertaining to 
or produced by streptococcus. 

1897 Brit. Med. *Jrnl, 13 Mar. 655 It was important for 
surgeons to distinguish between streptococcal peritonitis., 
and peritonitis due to the colon bacillus. 1897 Trans, 
Amer, Pediatric Sec, IX. 90 The streptococcic cases are 
very dangerous. 1902 Ent^cl, Brit. XXXI. 558/1 'I’hc 
statement. .is in direct contradiction to all our knowledge 
of the behaviour of the blood in streptococcous infections. 

Streptothrlx (streptohri-'t)- Bacteriology. PI. 
-thrices (-Jirsisiz). [mod.L., f. Gr. ctpcittS-s 
twisted (see Strepto-) + hair.] A genus of 
bacteria, comprising organisms having branching 
filaments growing in interfacing masses ; a micro- 
organism of this genus or type. 

1891 G. S. WooOHEAD Badcria 41 Cylindrical colontless 
filaments^-’Streptothrix. xS^^ T. liowiiiLLil/Vr//. Bacterial, 
Technique 4 liy Streptotbnx (we understand] organisms 
that.. resemble at one time the thread fungi, and at other 
times the bacteria. Ibid, 102 The Streptothrices. 

attrib, 1898 Allbutt's Syst, Med, V. 262 The streptotbnx 
form of ihc^bacillus tuberculosis. 1899 Ibid, VIII, 904 
Streptotbrix infections of the skin. 

Hence Streptotlni’clal a,, of or relating to 
streptotbrix. 

1903 Lancet 18 Apr. 1102/1 Examination of the pus re- 
vealed the presence of abundant streptothriclal growth. 

Staress (sires), sb. Forms : 4-6 stres, 4-5^ 
stresse, 5 stresce, strest, 6 Sc, straisse, 6- 
stress. [Prob. an apbetic form of Disthess sb,j 
•which occurs earlier in all the older senses; in 
ME. dcstresse and stresse often appear as variant 
readings. It is, however, not unlikely that this 
formation has coalesced, esp. in sense i, with an 
adoption of OF. estrece narrowness, straitness, 
oppression popular L. *strictia, f, L. strictus^ 
whence OF. estreit Strait a. It is further possible 
that some of the senses or shades of meaning may 
be derived from Stress v,'\ 

I* f L Hardship, straits, adversity, affliction. 
Obs, Cf. Distress sh, 2, 

■ 1303 R. Bruxke Nandi, Synne 5004 pat floure ys kalled 
‘aungelys in«tc’ pat God 5afe he folke to cie Whan pey 
were yn wj-Idemes Forty iv'yntjT, yn hard stres. a 1400 
Salut. to our Lady 51 in Minor Poems fr. yemon MS. 
135 Heil distruyere of eueri stresse. 1556 Lauder Tractate 
469 O Lord.. help the pure that ar in stres Opprest and 
hereit mercyles. ^xs68 '1'. Howell Arb. AmitU (1879) 39 
O get my graue m rcadinesse, Faine would I die to ende 
this stresse. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius* Catech.f 0/ Conf. 
5 Sinnes done aganes the fift commandement...9. To oe 
sorie for oure nychtbours prosperitle, and glajd of thair 
straisse. xs9oSi'ENSer./^. G* 18 With this sad hersall 
of his heauy stresse The warlike Damzell was empassiond 
sore. 1704 Collect, Voy, <5- Trav, III. 597/2 (He) began to 
be reduced to the utmost stress. 

i*b. To do to stress, do (a countr}’) stress i to 
reduce to straits, overcome. To make stress : to 
effect ravages. Obs. 

1338 R. Bp.vssr.C/iron, (1810) 29 Con.«:tantyn he [sc. Athcl- 
stan] reymed, Ec did vnlo stresse. /bid. 321 Saue kj*ng 
Athelstan, hat wastid alle Catenesse, Sihen was no man, 
so fer mad stresse. c 1450 Si. Cuihbert (Surtees) 7839 
pai did he contre ouer grete stresse. 


c. In stress : (of an animal) hard pressed. Obs, 
14.. XviRel.Ant, 1, 152 If it be n best in strest or in chace. 
f d. ^ call to stress*, to summon to undergo 
trial. Obs, 

2338 R. Brunne C/z/w/. (x8io) 138 Bot if he [sc. an escaped 
felon] to h<2r baylifes mak his sikernessc, pat be! will him 
inaynp[rlis, if he wer cald to stresse (rr. kaunt serra 
chalen§;i\. 

*h e. Bodily suffering or injury. Obs, 
i533BELLnHDEM A/tiyi.x.(S.T.S.)L 57Thishoricianehap- 
pynnyt (as han) to be haiil, but ony stress or burte of body. 
+ 2 . Force or pressure c.vercised on a person for 
the purpose of compulsion or extortion. Cf. Dis- 
tress sb, I. Obs, 

2303 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 2798 5yf pou madest awhere 
any vowe, .Jyf hou dedyst hytwiih hv wylle, with- 
ouie stresse [v.r. out distresse] or ouhcryllc. 8344 

A.iiother N’yleynye thyr ys To do a womman synne ihurgh 
stresu 1338 — Citron, (1725) 281 His dedes ere to alowc, for 
his hardyncsse. He did many on bowe in haj lond ho*’gh 
stresse. f 2420 Prose Life Alex, 32 We went into he tveslc 
Marches, whare all he folkcs hat uucllez thare..3alde ham 
vn-till vs wit-owtten stresse. CX440 York Myst, xx. 188 
5oure neghbours house, whllkls 3c baue hele, The ix*® [sc, 
commandment] biddts take no^t be stresse. tSsS Nicholas 
(Camden) II. 334, I cannot bcleeve that Maynard 
for a fee would hazard losse of money or liberty, and his 
conscience never yet putt him to that stresse. 

•[•b. To do or fftake (a person) stress : to put 
force or compulsion upon; to press hardly upon ; 
to oppress. Obs. 

1303 R. Brukne Nandi. Synne 3939 ?yf hou make one so 
bard stresse 6at hys godnesse wexe pc lessc. /bid, 8232 For 
5yf she lyued yn wykkednes, pan my5te we do to here sum 
stres. c 2330 — Citron. lYace (Rolls) 16276 Perauenture he 
hahsom syknesse Or oher greuaunce h^t makeh hym stresse. 

•f c. Strain upon endurance. Obs, 

, *534 Co/uf a^t. Trib, iil Wks. 2262/2 Not desyr- 
ing to be brought ynto y* peril of persccucion (for it semeili 
a proude hlgli mind to desyre martyrdom) but desyring 
helpe and strength of god, if he suffer vs to come to the 
stresse. 2692 R. L’EsTRAKdte fosephus, lYars vn, xxix. 
(1733) 801 '1 he Children stood the same Stress with the rest, 
and when they had suffer’d all that Malice or Invention 
could inflict upon them, not so much as one Soul of them 
would own Caesar to save his Life. 

3. The overpowering pressure of some adverse 
force or influence. Chiefly in stress of sveather, 
Cf. Distress si. i b. 

JS13 Douglas gEnets x. x!i. 140 Tho Orodcs the hard 
rc'tt doiih oppres, The cautd and imy slope of deldU stres, 
2663 in Extr, S. P, ret. Friends iii. (2912) 236 Which shlpp 
had beenc at Sea three Monthes and belt back by stress^of 
weather. 2692 Rav Creation it. (1692) 130 It hath quite 
out.done the Chymisis, effecting that by a gentle neat, 
which they cannot perform without great strcs.s of Fire. 
x699DAMrtRn I’oy, 1 11. i. 2^5 When the stress of the Weather 
was over, we set our Sails again. 1715 Loud, Gaz, No. 
5379/1 A .. Frigate .. w.-ts driven ashore. .by Stress of 
Weather. 2785 Cowrcr Task 11. 551 Perverting often, by 
the stress of lewd And loose example, whom he should in- 
.strucL 2822 Joanna Bailue / l/r/r. Leg., Lady G, Baillie 
iv, She saw. .nope'sfresh touch undoing lincsof care Which 
.stress of evil limes had deeply graven there. 1850 Loscp, 
Building of Ship Broad in the beam, that the stress of 

the blast.. Might not the sliarp bows overwhelm. 1874 
Green Short Hist, viL § 7. 422 The stress of poverty may 
have been the cause which drove William Shak«ipere..lo 
London and the stage. 1893 Law Times Rep, LXXIII. 
157/1 Owing to stress of weather, the master decided to 
run b.Tck for Holyhead harbour. 2893 M, Hewlett Earth- 
work out of Tuscany 39 Pious virgins, under stress of these 
things, swoon. 1928 Times x Feb. 9/3 Man’s pensioners and 
even Nature's are feeling the stress of the war. 
t b. Upon a stress ; at a pinch. Obs. rare. 
xEqz R. hloNTAGU in Buecleuch /lAS’5’.{Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 513, 1., let them know that upon a stress we did reckon 
that his Christian Majesty must, .supply us bej'ond what is 
stipulated. 

t c. The bnmt, severest pressure. Obs, 

1628 Bolton Flams iii. x. (1636) 205 The whole stresse of 
the Warre (L. tota belli moles\ was about Gregovia. 

d. A condition of things compelling or charac- 
terized by strained effort. Sometimes coupled with 
storm, (For storm and stress see Stokm sb. 3d.) 

2637 Rutherford Ar//. Ixxxv. (1862) I. 217 But God be 
thanked that Christ in His children can endure a stress and 
a storm, howbeit soft nature w^ fall down in pieces. 2845-6 
Trench /juts. Led. Scr. ii. i. 160 When the stress comes 
we can withdraw.^ 2883 Portn. Rev. May 734 This age of 
stress and transition. 2909 C. G. Lang Parah. Jesus 1x8 
Resolute and brave-hearted service brings into the very 
midst of toil and stress a deep sense of joy. xoxx Marett 
AttihroPol. viii. 216 The Todas,,have retired out of the 
stress of the world into the fastnessesof the Nilgiri Hills, 
i* e. A strong blast of wind. Obs. 

2666 Loud, Gaz. No. 9T/4 But the Wind blew such a stress, 
that they were in no possibility of Engaging, 
f. Sc. A pressing demand. 

2822 Galt Provost vii, A flock of fleets and ships frae the 
East and West Indies came in a’ ihegither ; and there was 
sic a stress for tide-waiters, that (etc.]. 

4 . Strained exertion, strong effort. Now rare. 

2690 Norris Beat{tudes[\^-£i 207 Such a desire as carries 

with It the full bent and Stress of the SouL 2697 Drvdkn 
/Eneis xi. 845 1’hen, press'd by Foes, he stemm'd the stormy 
Tyde; And gain'd, by stress of Arms, the farther Side. 
C2693 Locke Cond. Und, § 28 Though the faculties of the 
mind are improved by exercise, yet they must not be put to a 
stress beyond their strength. 2789 Polwhei.e EngL Orator 
iv. 131 They know not to pursue. With Stress of. mental 
Faculties, a Train Of Argument. 1857 Longf. Sandnlphon 
iii, The Angels of Wind and of Fire Channt only one h}*mn, 
and expire With the song’s irresistible stress. 


6 . Physical strain or pressure exerted upon a 
material object ; the strain of a load or weight. 
Now rare exc. in scientific use : see c. f Phr. to 
lay stress upon, put stress to, put to stress, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 480/1 Stresse, or slreylynge, con* 
strifcio, constrictura. a 2547 Surrey Eccles. iv. 66 The 
single twyned cordes May no such stresse indure, As cables 
: brayded threfould may, Together wrelhed suer, a 1578 in 
T. Procter Gorg. Gallery^ (' jvb, As lender Flaxe can beare 
j no stresse, before that it bee sponne. 2578 H. Wotton 
; Courtlie Controv. 327 The which (door] fleeing open with 
small stresse, caused them to enter in thereat. 2601 Hol- 
land Ptiuy XVII. xiv. 1. 518 In this businesse there is an 
opinion, that two hands togither .nre put to smaller stresse 
(L. minus nttuuiur},.thsfxi one alone. 2630 Bp. Hall 
Occas, Medit, § 136 (1633) 335 If it [rc. the cart] he soundly 
laden .nil the frame of itis put unlotbeutmoststresse. 2662 
R. Venadles Exper, Angler i. 6 The whole stress or 
strength of the fish is born or sustained, by the thicker part 
of the Rod, which (etc.]. 2682 Flavel Meth. Grace xx, 350 
'J’he world is full of hope without a promise, which is but 
as a spider's web, when a stress comes to be laid upon it. 
2682 WiiELER Joum, Greece vi. 466 Against wliich the 
whole stress and fall of the Waters seems to lean.^ 1688 
Kerpe Narr. Finding Crucifix 10 There was also in the 
Coffin whitc-Linncn,..that jook’t indifferent fresh, but the 
least stress pul thereto shew'd it was well nigh perish’L 
2797 Eucycl, Brit. (ed. 3) VI. 670/1 Gravers.. should be., 
small towards the point, but stronger upwards, that they 
may have strength enough to bear any stress there may be 
occasion to lay upon them. 2803 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. I. Plate xi, A Wheel-Harrow, .by which the stress on 
tlie horses is rendered less. 2829 Chapters Pitys, Set. 143 
Let the strength allowed be more than fully competent to 
the .stress to which the parl.s can ever be liable. 2832 J. 
Holland Manuf, Metal 1. 285 The amazing stress, which 
a large ship riding at anchor in foul weather exerts upon 
the cable. 2847 Veowell A7tc. Brit. Ch, ii. xi Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone— who holds the several 
parts together, and supports the whole stress of the edifice. 

t b. Naut. Strain on a cable, due to violence of 
wind ; a time when the cable is strained. Phrase, 
to ride a stress. Obs. 

1633 T. James Yoy. 23 We came to an Anker, and rid a 
good stresse all night, /bid. 47 'i'he Cable and Anker in- 
during an incredible stresse. 2644 Manwayrinc 
Diet, 103 This is not safe ridcing in a stresse. 

c. In mod. Physics, used variously by different 
%vriters ; see quois. 

2855 W, J. M. Rankine Misc. Sd. Papers (2881) i«o In 
this paper, the word ‘Strain ’will be used to denote the 
change of volume and figure constituting the deviation of 
a moTecule of a solid from tliat condition which it preserves 
when free from the action of external forces; and the word 
' Stress ’ wil) be used to denote the force, or combination of 
forces, which such a molecule exerts in tending to recover 
its free condition, and which, for a stale of equilibrium, is 
equal and oppovite to the combination of external forces 
applied to it. 2856 Thomson in /*/;(/. 7’rv7//s. CXLVI, 481 
A stress is an equilibrating application of force to a body. 
/bid, note, It will be seen ibai J have deviated slightly from 
Mr. Rankine’s definition of the word * stress,’ as I have ap- 
plied ifto the direct action experienced by a body from the 
matter around it, and not. as proposed by him, to the elastic 
reaction of the body equal and opposite to that action. 2873 
R. H. Bow Economics of Construction 45 note. The term 
stress expresses the condition of a part of the structure to 
the extremities of which are applied compressing or extend- 
ing forces; the amount of the stress is measured by the 
magnitude of the force acting on either extremity; the 
strain is the change of length from elasticity which the part 
undergoes when subjected to the stress. 2873 Maxwell 
Electr, <4 AJagn, I. 59 'i’he naiure of this stress (in diel^- 
trics]is..a tension along the lines of force combined with 
an equal pressure in all directions at right angles to these 
lines. 2896 Greener Gun (ed. 6} 545 The stresses upon a 
gun are a radial stress or * pressure ' ; a tangential stress, or 
hoop tension,.; a longitudinal stress. 1921 J. A. Ewing 
in Encyct, Brit. XXV, 1007/2 Stress is the mutual action 
between two bodies, or between two parts of a body, whereby 
each of the two exerts a force upon the other,, A body is 
said to in a state of stress wheii there is a stre^ between 
the two parts which lie on opposite sides of an imaginary 
surface of section. 

d. Strain upon a bodily organ or a mental 
power. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Ciiu, Afed. xx. 229 The 
IhrowTi upon thcairceils and passages* gives rise to emphy- 
sema. 2899 Allbutt's S^st. Med. Vlll. 135 Neurasthenia 
is indeed oUen the product of stresses upon the functions of 
the mind. 

e. ? Anglo-Irish. (See quot.) ? Ohs, 

2814 W. S. Mason Statist. Acc. /rel. 1. 584 Many of them 
(the poor], particularly females, die In their youth, of what 
they call stresses, that is violent heats from hard work. 

1 6 . Testing strain or pressure on a support or 
basis; weight (ofinference, confidence, etc.) resting 
upon an argument or piece of evidence ; amount 
of risk ventured on some assurance; degree of 
reliance. Chiefly in phrase to lay (occas. put, 
place) Stress on or upon, to rely on, rest a burden 
of proof upon. Obs. 

The phrasers now used with changed meaning: sec 7- 
1652 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 250 You lay the mam stress of 
your cause on it. a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. I. ii- 
(1677) 69 When all is done, I lay the great stress of my 
Conclusion upon the first sort of Evidences, c 2680 Beve- 
RiDCK Serm, (1729) II, 107 The main stress of our salvation 
lying upon our performing this duly. 2690 Norris Beati* 
tildes (1694) 25 He does not lean upon any created Good with 
any Stress. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 399 t 7 We should 
not lay too great a Stress on any supposed Virtues we pos- 
sess that are of a doubtful Nature.' 2720 De Foe Capf. 
Singleton xiii. {1840J 220, 1 alway*>» put a great d^l of stress 
upon his judgment. 2722 — Relig. Courish. i, i. (1840) 2S» 



STRESS. 


nil 


STRETCH. 


I can lay no stress on anything she said. 1735 Dvche & 
Pardon Diet, s.v., To lay a Sh'css, to depend or rely upon 
a Person or Thing. *736 Butler Anal. 11. L (179S) 187 
Mankmd arc for placing ^the stress of their religion any 
where, rather than upon virtue, 1765 Goldsm. New Simile 
13 The stress of all my proofs on lum I lay. 

fb. Weightiest or most important part, essen- 
tial point (of a business, argument, question). Olfs. 

x 663 Hale RolU's Abrikgm, Pref. 2 He was a strict 
Searcher and Examiner of businesses, and a wise discerner 
of the weight and stress of them wherein it lay, and what 
was material to it. 2676 H. PiiiLLii rEs/^wrM. /’<i//.(cd.5) 
I’lb, Now the stress of the question is, what number 
of years may be allowed and taken in this case? 2679 
Coles Eng.-Lat. Diet. (ed. 2), The Stress of the business, 
rei nwmentump canio controversix, *1687 R. L’Estrance 
Anew. Dies. 7 But I am for speaking Plain, Home, and in 
Few Words, to the Stress of the Subject in hand. 2736 
Butler Anal. ir. vii, (1798) 309 In these things the stress of 
what 1 am now observing lies. 2792 Wesley Serm. Cod's 
Love 6 The stre.ss of the argument lies on this very point. 

+ c. Argumentative force ; also, impressiveness, 
telling effect (of a composition), Ohs, 

1653 tr. y. Stegmann's Diss. de Pace lx. 45 They [rc. the 
Socinians] conceive that the Holy Fathers, and the consent 
of so many ages, do adde more dignity and veneration, 
then stress to the doctrine of the Trinity. 2737 Gentl. Mag. 
VII. 363/1 Ail the Stress of the Poem, all the Magnanimity 
and Heroism of Leonidas entirely depend on this Oracle. 
*754 Goodall Exam. Lett, Jilaty Q. of Scots I. 49 As 
the whole stress, in a manner, of the cause depends funda- 
mentally upon this declaration. 2784 Cowprr Tiroe. 803 
And some perhaps,. .Will need no stress of argument t*cn- 
force Th’ expedience of a less advent’rous course, 

7 . Exceptional insistence on something; attribu- 
tion of special importance ; emphasis. Chiefly in 
phrase io lay (occas, place^ put) stress upon (for- 
merly used with different meaning ; see 6). 

2756 C. Lucas Ess, IP’atens IL 61 On the nitrous,. quali- 
ties, .he seems to lay no .small stress. <12763 Stienstone 
Ess. 33 It is requisite to lay some stress yourself, on what 
you intend should beiemarked by others. 1789 Belsham 
Ess. I. xiv. 270, I place but little stress upon, .external ac- 
complishments and grace.s. 2796 Jane Austen Pride ^ 
Prej. ii, Do you consider the forms of introduction, and the 
stress that is laid on them, .-is nonsense? 2846 W. R. Birt 
in Rep. Brit. Assoc, i, 232, I do not place any stress upon 
these deductions. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 313 Hooker, 
though he shows much respect to the Councils, lays little 
stress upon the Fathers. 2860 Tyndall Glae. it. xiv. 300, 

I do not want to lay more stress than it deserves upon a 
conjecture of this kind. 1883 Manch, Exam. 22 Nov. 5/2 
A. .questioning habit inevitably inclines us to lay more 
stress upon the miseries than on the blessings of our lot. 

8 . Relative loudness or force of vocal utterance; 
a greater degree of vocal force characterizing one 
syllable as compared with other syllables of the 
word, or one part of a syllable as compared with 
the rest ; stress-accent. Also, superior loudness 
of voice as a means of emphasizing one or more of 
the words of a sentence more than the rest. 

2749 Power Harmony Pros, Numbers 23 The Accents 
.were designed very probably at first to regulate the Tone 
or Key of the Voice, not the Stress or Force of it. 1783 
j. Walker Rltel. Gram. (1801) 8 The Secondary Accent is 
ibat stress we may occasionally place upon another syllable, 
besides that which has the principal accent. Ibid, 162 An 
injudicious reader of verse would be very apt to layaslress 
upon the article iJte in the third line. 2785 Ess. Punctua- 
tion 153 The syllables, which require a particular stress of 
the voice in pronunciation. 2824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, 
(ed. 5) I. 345 In the word prestSme, tlie .stress of the voice 
must be on the letter u, and second syllable, sume. which 
take the accent. 2847 Malden in Proc. Philol, Soc. 1 11. 95 
That which is commonly called accent, but which it will be 
more convenient in the present Inquiry. .to call stress. 2862 
Mrs. H. Wood Cha/inings iv. 27 There was a stress on the 
word ‘to-night,* and Hamlsh marked it. 2879 H, Nicol 
in Eticycl, Brit. IX. 633/2 Stress in the French of to-day is 
independent of length (quantity) and pitch (tone). 1803 
Bridges Milton's Prosody 33 Two kinds of line, one the 
eight-syllable line with rising stress (so-called iambic), the 
other the seven-syllable line \rith falling stress (so-called 
trochaic). 

II. 9 . Law. A distraint ; also, the chattel 
or chattels seized in a distraint : « Distress sb. 
3, 4. Phrase, to take {a) stress, to take stresses = 
to distrain, Obs, exc. dial. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 480/r Stresse, . or wed take be 
strengthe and vyolence, vadimonium, 2464 Mann, 
Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 276, I payd..to the ij. men of 
Wensche that helpe to brenge home the strese howcleof 
Warweke scheyer, of Dalbyes, fore theyer reward, iiy.s. 
iiij.d. Z479 Gilds {1870) 321 John Brendon the 

yonger tvemed stresse to the Master and Wardens,. .for he 
come nott to derge that same euen. tsfiT Paston Lett. 111 . 
340 Sir John Howard. Knyght,. .gederith grele feloship of 
men, purposyng on Monday next comjmg to take stresses 
of the Lady Roo^ C2500 Colin BlosvboCs Test. i93*‘5 (Leh- 
mej’er) And of this rent, yf that he dolth faile, I gyve hym 
powre to. .take an stresse,.. V{^n the grounde, one, two, or 
thre. And with hym home his stressis for to cary. rS/.o 
ScL Cases Crt. Star Chamber Soc.) co6 The ba\hs 

,.and..sergtaunttes of the said towne..toke awaye Fro the 
abbottes tenaunltes then.. Cert en stresses be Cause thesaid 
tenaunttes willnot appere at the towne Courts 1544 in 
Cases Cri. Requests Soc.) 97 The said 01yuer..to 

deliuer vnto theym all stresses lately taken from theym. 
*54® J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 39 Their landlorde came to 
theirnouse to take a stresse r or rent, 2602 Bv. Andrews 
Serm. (.Matt. xxiL 21) (1629) xi.93 We must offer it as it 
were Gift, voluntarily, willingly, cheerfully, .. though 
Hophni had no flesh.hook, though C*esar had no Publican 
to take a stresse. x6o6 Holland Suetonius 7 After his 
goods were arrested and stresses taken,., him he clapt up m 


prison. 26x3 MS. Acc, St. John's Hosp., Canlerb., Ther 
wass a stress taken owt of Slewes shopp being a bare of 
journc for a yearly newellty of iiijd a yeare. 28^ IK, 
Somerset tPord-bk, s.v., Mr. Jones 've a-tookt a stress vor 
dree quarters* rent. 

Ill- 10, altrib., as (senses 3 c, d) stress-memo- 
mal \ (senses 5, 5 c) stress-axis, ^component, -dif- 
ference ; (sense 8) stress-accent, -prosody, -rhythm, 
-syllable*, f stress house, ?a house of detention, 
lock-up. 

2880 Ruskin Etem. Eng. Prosody Pref. p. vi, I believe the 
•stress-accfcnt on English words will be found always to 
involve delay as well as energy or loudness of pronuncia- 
tion. 2882 G. H. Darwin in Phil. Trans. CLXXIII. 291 
To find the magnitude and direction of the principal ‘stress- 
axes at any point 2856 Thomson CXLVl. 496 The 
concurrences of the *stress-compoiients used in interpreting 
the differential equation of energy with the types of the 
strain-coordinates. 2882 G. H. Darwin Ibid. CLXXIII, 
199, I .shall refer to the difference between the greatest and 
least principal stresses as ‘the ‘stre>s-dlfierence 250$ 
Noitinghnm Rec.WX.xoo, j. allam clavem pro le *.stres 
hous dore. 1830 Carlyle Richter Again Ess. 1840 II. 326 
The *siress-memoriaIs and siege-medals of Poverty. 2893 
Bridges Milton's Prosody 6g Here was.. a definite state- 
ment of the laws of a •stress prosody. 2901 Ibid, (ed, 2) 88 
On the rules of the common lighter "stress-rhythms. 2847 
Proc, Phiiol. Soc. III. xot The *strcss-syllable may be made 
the more acute, or the more grave, at the discretion of the 
speaker. 19x0 G. Henderson Norse Itt/I. Celiie Scot, v, 
210 The tone falls on the stress syllable with grave accent. 

Stress (stres), Forms : 4 stres, strbsce, 

6 4SV. fitraisse, 4-6 atresao, 6- strosa. [In early 
use prob. a, OF. estrecier = It. '^slricsare:— popu- 
lar L. '^strictiare, f. strictus : see Strait a. In 
later use f. Stress sb.'\ 

fl. irans. To subject (a person) to force or com- 
pulsion ; to constrain or restrain ; to compel io (do 
something). Obs. 

1303 R. Brukke Hand/. Synne 3726 5yf hou for yre by- 
gynne wykkednes |/at no man may lette J>e» ne stres. c 1450 
Gesta Rom. xxviL 103 It is di^lesing to me bat I have 
OTCvid god so muche, lor the whiche I am slressid to come 
iicb®f®- *s8r A. Hall lUad v. 90 They Icaue not thee, but 
vs also, who here are come not strest In thy quarrell to 
spend our bloud. 

fb. To abridge the liberty of; to confine, in- 
carcerate. Ohs, 

2340 HAMPOLE/*r. 8001 l>e dampned bodj'se salle 

fredom mysj For bat salle be strcsccd in helle aU ihralle. 
2530 Palsgr. 738/2, 1 stresse, I strayght one of his liberty 
or thrust his body to guyther,yir esiroysse. Ibid,, The man 
is stressyd to soore, be can nat styrre him. *556 J. Hey- 
WOOD Spider 4 H. Ixxxlt. 23 At time of this grauni, 1 was 
(as who say,) Stressed by you : your prisoner (as it were). 

1 2 * To subject to hardship ; to afflict, distress, 
harass, oppress ; in passive, to be * hard up ^ Obs, 
*S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 224 In that storme so stranglle 
tha war straiat, Mony war lost and mycht no janger lesL 
2SS9 Aylmer Harborowe P x, These Romaines., being 
stressed and almosle brought to the last cast. 2553 Mirr. 
Mag., Henry Duke Buckhm, xxxix, The dread wherewyth 
him selfe was strest. 2653 E. Waterhouse Apol, Learning 
155 If the Magistrate be so stres’^ed that be cannot protect 
those that are pious and peaceable, the Lord help. 2824 
ScortSt, Ronan's x, J wad say naelhing mair than that 
I was stressed for the penny money. 

*bb. To ta.x or burden (one’s pecuniary re- 
sources). Obs, 

2584 Lodge Hist. ForbonUts ^ Priseeria G ij, Lead by 
couetousnesse, for that he woulde not stresse his coffers. 

3 . To sdbjcct (a material thing, a bodily organ, a 
mental faculty) to stress or strain ; to overwork, 
fatigue. Now chiefly Sc, 

154s Ascham Toxofh. 11. (Arb.) 226 Bycause they sfaoote 
wyth a softe lowse, and stresses not a shaft muche in the 
breste where the wey^hte of the bowe lyethe. 2548 Patten 
ExPed.Scct, Peroration P i j b, I..thearfore (was) dryuen 
to stresse ray memoric y* more for callinge the same too 
mind .igain. xsst Recorde Cast. Knov/l. (1556) 53 So that 
the Meridiane maye entre iustlye into those socketts, and 
tume in them without siressynge. 2704 F. Fuller Med, 
Cymn. (2718) 135 The Nerves arc quite stress’d with a Load 
of Wine, 1725 Ramsay CAr/x/x Kirk Gr. ii. xviii, Some 
were like to line their sight, Wi* sleep and drinking strest. 
i7» WoDBOw Corr. {1843) II. 63S Let me know how your 
eyes are. Done stress them. 2756 Mrs. Calderwood in 
Coltness Collect. (Maitland Club) 260 'ITie Capucines are 
commonly iraployed to preach, but the method here is not 
to stress themselves by saying loo mucb at once, 2825 
Scott Guy xxiii, ‘1 could gar him show mair action , 
said hi>{ master, ‘but. .it would he a pity to stress Dumple*. 
1894 P. H. Hunter James Inwick vi. 74 Them wha had 
kent him a* his days said that he had ne*er stressed blmsel’ 
w’i* wark, 

b. intr, ioxrejl. ISc, 

X90X G. Douglas Ho. Green Shutters ^ A horse the feet 
of which struck sparks from the paved ground as they’ 
stressed painfully on edge to get weigh on the great 
waggon. 

c. ^fech, (cf. Stress sb, 5 c). 

2883 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. % 832 (ed^ 2) 1. ir. 423 
When a solid is stressed, the state of stress is completely 
determined when the amount and direction of the three 
principal stresses arc known. 289* C, T, C. Monthly Gaz, 
June 279/1 It is a well known fact among engineers that a 
metal structure,, niu<t not be stressed to more than one-third 
of its ultimate breaking strev. ^ . 

4 . To lay the stress or emphasis on, erapnasize 
(a word or phrase in speaking) ; to place a stress- 
accent upon (a syllable). 

2859 Meredith R, Fererelxx, Stressing the epithet to in- 
crease the defiance. 289a S. A. Brooke E, Eng. L.it, t. 


Pref. p. xl, I used alliteration whenever I could, and stres'-.ed 
as much as possible the alliterated words. 2893 Bridges 
Milton's Prosody If a boy were told, .that H saved the 
monotony of a pentameter to stress the penultimate. 

b. To lay stress on, emphasize, bring into 
prominence (a Jact, idea, etc.). Chiefly Chs. 

x8p6 Mod. Lang. Notes Xl. 78/2 A sketch of the history 
of the ’J roy’ legend was outlined, and its popularity in me- 
dieval literature stre>sed, as the theme for numerous ro- 
mances. 1902 G. B. Halsteu in Science 8 Nov. 705 In the 
Columbus report I particularly stressed the work of two 
authors. 2906 W, H. Fleming Slavery 24, Physical facts, 
str^sed by an ineradicable race pride, bar the way against 
assimilation. 

1 5 . intr. Of tears : To burst forth, gush. Obs. 
1:1450 St. Cuthherc (Surtees) 2228 Ay when he sang his 
j messe, pe teres ouie of his eyen stresse, 
j Hence Stre’ssing vbl, sb. 

25^0 Palsgr. Acolastus iv. vi. V ivb, Is the strength and 
lustiTiesse..of my’ body..nolhyng worne (by excedyng or 
ouer moch stressyng of nature?). 2915 Nation (N. Y.) 
6 May 487/x If. .the offending film. .stirred his heart to 
mutiny and rage, the potentialities for evil in less-balanced 
minds need no stressing. 

Stress, Obs. exc. dial. [Aphetic f. Dis- 
tress vi\ irons. To levy a distress upon, distrain. 
Also absol, 

C 23B0 WvcLiR Wks. (x88o) 234 5if here rente be not redily 
paied here bestis ben stressid & pei pursued wipouien mercy. 
1483^ Cath. Angl, 368/2 'I'o Stresse, distringcre. x8^ 
ll'hitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ They *re boun le stress for 't *, to force 
the payment by law, 2886 IK. Somerset IFord-bk. s.v.. 
Well, I be zorry vor to zee a widow umman a-stress’d j but 
her can't never 'spect to bide there, not if her don’t pay no 
rent. 

Stressed (strest), ppl. a. [f. Stress z/.i + -edI.] 
i* 1 . Distressed, afflicted. Also absol, Obs. 

*559 Aylmer Harboro^ve B 3 b, With a certain choise and 
judgement to giue passage and .safetie to the stressed. 2590 
SrENSER F. Q. ir. x. 37 Slird with pitty’ of the stressed plight 
Of this sad realme. ^2590 J, Stewart Foetus (S.T.S ) II. 
88 The stresslt knycht all stupefact did stand. 2632 Lith- 
cow Trav. vir. 328 Stress’d Saylers. 

2 . Marked with a stress, emphasized. 

2883 Meredith Diana i,The stressed repetition of calcu- 
lated brevity while a fiery scandal was abroad concerning 
the lady.^ 2913 A. C. Clark Prose Rhythm in linglisk 28 
Rhythm in poetry depends upon the recurrence of longs and 
shorts, or stressed and unstressed syllables, in a regular oidcr. 

Stressful (stre'sful), a. [f. Sthess sb. + -ful 2.] 
Full of, or subject to, stress or strain. 

*853 Miss E. S. Sheppard Ch. Auehester IL 206, 1 could 
not bear the stressful brightness. 2S86 Li.vskill Haven 
under Hill 1. ii. 28 The stressful days of labour and care. 
Hence Stre’ssfoUy adv. 

xZ>y» Harper's Mag. Apr. 809/2 (Her poetry’] is often loo 
stressfully subjective. 2902 Q. Rev, Apr. 367 Flaubert., 
preached, and laboured stre&srully to put into practice, his 
conviction that great art is ‘scientific and impersonal*. 

Stressless (stre'sles), a. [f. Stress 5 b,'¥ 
-LESS.] Having no stress, unstressed. Hence 
Stre'BsJeBsneBS, 

2885 Encyel. Brit. XVIII, 788/2 In originally stressless 
syllables long vowels were shortened and short ^vowels 
dropped. 289a F’e.wxEx.x. Stanford Diet, Introd. p. ix. Nor 
b it implied that all syllables marked as unaccented have 
precisely the same stressiessness. 

'I* Strestell, -tulle, corrupt forms of Trestle. 

*53* Rre. St, Mary at Hill (1905) 40 Item, a labull and 
a payre of strestells, ijs. 2563 Sinttford Churchw. Acc. 
in Antiquary (1888) Apr. 168 for mending the Screene & 
strestulies in the cburche howse, xijd. 

Stret, obs. and dial, variant of Strait a, 
Stretcll (streij), sb. Also 6 stretche, 7 
strech. Sc. streitch, streacb. [f. Stretch v.] 

1 . The action or an act of stretching phj’sically ; 
the fact of being stretched. 

a. Forcible extension or dilatation ; occas. degree 


or amount of this. 

x6oo Rowlands t.ett. Humours Blood D 6 , Or else heele 
haue it with fiue and a reach. Although it cost his neckethe 
Halter stretch. 2692 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 332 To secure 
them from disruption, which.. they {the bonesj would be in 
some danger of, upon a great and sudden stretch or contor- 
tion, if they were dry. 2705 Elsjob In Hearne's Collect, 
30 Nov. (O.H.S.) I. 209 He gagg’d him to yt fullest sireicb. 
2B83 S. Chappel Saving Machine 24 You will find when you 
want to work the macliiue that the belt, owing to the con- 
tinued stretch, is too slack. 2898 Alllutt's Syst. Med. V. 
47s ’J’he amount of distension of the ventricle, in other words, 
the degree of stretch in the mu«;c!e fibres. 1907 O'Gohman 
Motor Pocket Bk. (ed. 2) 598 In adjusting the stretch of side 
chains by the turn-buckle.., care must be taken to fete.]. 

b. hitretching out or extension of the limbs ; 
e.xtent or measure of stretching out. 

1696 R. H. Sch. Rfcreat. 80 (Fencing) And when you arc 
at j’our full stretch, keep y’our I^cft-hand stretched, ever 
obscr\’eto keep .a close Left-foot, winch (etc.J.^ 
dEneis x. 067 Sometimes he thought to swim the storn^ 
Jfain, By stretch of Arms the dismal .Shore 10 gam. 

_ Fables, Ceyx 4 Alcyone 4S2 At aU her stretch b" J ttlc 
wing< she spread. 1710 Feitok ^ and 

What U Excellent is placed out of wdinary 
Your Lordship will easily be persuad^ 

Hand to the utmost Stretch, and teach 

mt 4 ? stretM Jf hU arm, dashed the edge sr.th all hjs m.Eht 
upon the forehead of the giant. l8S4 hfcncEe in Ertt.Q. 
lUv. July J39 Amongst other ancient me.-i 5 Ures were the 
org}o.r or stretch of the arms, the pace, and the painty. 

c. A resting svith outstretched Jimbs. T At full 
stntek : redining at full length. 
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1700 T. Brown Amusem. Ser. ff Com, Wks. 1719 III. 14 
He lolls at full Stretch within, and half a dozen brawny 13ulk» 
begotten Footmen behind {his coach). 1856 CJuimb. Jrut. 12 
Tan. 27/2 Punier never gets above four hours’ sleep in his 
l^d ; but he makes up for that deficiency.. by a two hours’ 
stretch on the liench in the afternoon. 

f d. l/pon ones last stretch : in one’s dcatli- 
agony. Obs. 

1680 R. L’Estrancf. 20 Select CoUog, Erasm. 258 Observ- 
ing the Woman to Yawn and just upon her last Stretch, 
he put [etc.]. 

e. An act of drawing up the body and extending 
the arms, indicating weariness or languor. < 

171a Steele Sped. No. 320 f 5 Our Salutation at Entrance 
is a Yawn and a Stretch, and then without more Ceremony 
we take our Place at the Lolling Table. 1856 Mtss Yonce 
Daisy Chain i. viii, He gave a yawn^and a stretch. 

f. An act of ‘stretching one’s legs’; a walk 
taken for exercise. (Cf. 6 c.) 

CX76X [S. Haliburton & HErBURN) Mem. Magopico viii. 
(ed. 2) 24 A good stretch, in a morning, over heath, and hills, 
and ditches, ..will make a njan cat a good breakfast. 1871 
GLADSTO.sEinMorleyZ.?^vi. viii. (1903) II. 378, I have had 
a twelve-miles stretch to-day, almost all on wild ground. 
1887 Old Mail's Favour II. ir. vii. 37 ‘ Were you detained 
at the office ?’ ‘ No j I went for a stretch after.* 

g^. The condition of being stretched ; state of ; 
tension. Phrases, on^ upon the stretch ; to bnng \ 
to the stretch. 

1673 BovLEAVty E^cacy Aids Moisture 11, 1 sup- 

pos’d, that after a time this unusual stretch of the Rope 
would cease. X679 Drvden TroU. ff Cress. Pref. bib, What 
melody can be made on that Instrument, all whose strings arc 
screw’d up at first to their utmost stretch, and to the same 
sound? X737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 153 The 
Blood-vessels in the Legs are more upon the Stretch. 1748 
A nsorPs Voy. 66 They . . strain the two thongs in contrary 
directions.., keeping the thongs still upon the stretch. 1753 
J. Bartlet Genii. Farriery (1754) 356 E, a strap fixed 10 
the pad,.. to keep the tail on the stretch at pleasure. 1781 
CowpER Truth 384 An instrument, who«e cords, upon the 
stretch,. .Yield only discord in his Maker’s car. 2786 J. 
Pearson in Med. Commun. II. 97 The ligament was on the 
stretch. 1793 Smeaton Edysiont L. § 274 The chains being 
introduced and brought toastretch. x8i6 Craqb Engl. Syn. 
177 s.v. Breeze^ The mariner has favourable gales which 
keep the sails on the stretch. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field 
sports 73 The siring. -is kept at its stretch by means of a 
stiff piece of stick, <;x85o H, Stuart Seaman's Cateeh. 27 
The jigging must be got on a stretch. 

Jig. X702 Vakbruch False Friend iv. i, Sure Villainy and 
Impudence were never on the Stretch bemre : This Traytor 
has wreckt ’em till they Crack. 

1 l Capacity for being stretched. 

2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2415/2 It is called thestraining, 
because the stretch is taken out of it by repeated wettings 
and stretchings. 1887 Wlueling^ July 208/x The leather 
used for the seats has been subjected to suffident pressure 
to take all the stretch out of iL Z894 Times 25 .Aug. xz/x 
The Vigilanl could not sail owing to the stretch not having 
been taken out of her neiv main rigging. 

2. In immaterial sense : A stretching or straining 
something beyond its proper limits. 

f a. An act exceeding the scope of one’s autho- 
rity or commission, or the bounds of strict law or 
justice ; a .strained or unfair argument or repre- 
sentation; also, an act of ‘stretching a point’, a 
deviation from one’s accustomed rule or principle. 
Chiefly .SV, Obs. 

■ 1541 WvATT Let. to Psivy Counc. Poems (1858) p. xxiv, If 
these be the matters that may bring me into suspect, me 
semeth..that the credit that an Ambassador hath, or ought 
to have, might well discharge as great stretches as these. 
1689 Earl or Crawtord in /.even ^ Melv. Papers (Banna- 
tyne Club) 319 Mr. Aird, who is represented as a man of 
great piety, and turned out by a sireach. a 17x4 G. Lock- 
hart in L. PapersixZxi) 1. 212 Such a proposal had actually 
been made; and evensuppo^ingit were otherwise, it was not 
the first time they had made greater stretches with a design 
that good might come of it. 1715 EvRurr Own Time {tj66) 
II. 29 It was an unheard of stretchj to oblige men to be 
bound for others in matters of Religion. 1717 Wodrow 
C^irr. (1843) 11,264 Though it was urgM in his defence, that 
by * natural powers ' was meant only such as hearing, read- 
ing, going to ordinances, . .yet these stretches did not satisfy. 
2722— //ist. Stiff. Ch. Scot. IL 398 Then the Probation 
is summed up with much Cunning, and many Stretches. 
C2730 Bo^on in Morrison Jl/rwr. xii. (1899) 381 Mr, Gor- 
don returning to Edinburgh,, .desired an interview. Where- 
upon I made a stretch, and went thither. 1742 Kajaes 
Decis. Cri. Sess, 1730^^ (*799) 6* It is therefore a stretch 
beyond the common law, to support a man's nomination of 
tutors to his children. 1776 Paine Com, Sense (1791) 63 
The unwarrantable stretch, like wi^e, uhich that house made 
in their last sitting, to gain an undue authority over the 
Delegates of that Province, ought to warn the people at 
large, bow they trust power out of their own hands. 

Ij. More explicitly : An untvarranled exercise 
of power, prerogative ; a straining^ the law. 

1689 in Acts Parlt. Scot. (1875) XII. 64/2 The causelng 
perseu and forfauU severall persones upon streitches of old 
and absolute l-awes, 2693 Apol, Clergy Scot, 25 A stretch 
of Arbitrary Power, never heard of in S^lland. xyrS H ickes 
Ayt/lewellu.xUi. 145 None could be more zealous 
in putting the King upon the Stretch of his Prerogative. 
1757 Hume //ist. Gt. Brit.^ C/tas. //, ii.II. 187 His ministers 
. .could not forbear making very extraordinary stretches of 
authority. 2759 Bp. Hurd Moral Dialogues iv. 133 Her 
[Q Eliz.] parliaments were disposed to wave all di^putes 
about the stretch of her prerogative, from a sense of their 
own and the common danger. 1766 Blackstone Comm. II. 
V. ^ Neither himself [Chas. T] nor his people seemed able 
to distinguish between the arbitrary’ stretch, and the legal 
exertion, of prerogative, 2771 Goldsm. f/isi. Eng. IV, 14 
These siretches of power naturallyled the lords and commons 


into some degree of opposition. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V. 449 The determination of the Judges.., so far from being 
considered as an unwarrantable stretch of ihelr authority, 
must on the contrary be acknowledged to have been a 
measure of great public utility. 2849 Ht.Martineau^AA 
Peace iv. x\l (18771 III.95 Public sympathy was with them, 
as with men punished by a stretch of law for a nominal 
offence. 2874 Green Short Hist, viii. § 5. 510 As daring a 
stretch of the prerogative superseded what was known as 
Knox’s Liturgy. 

c. An exaggerated statement. On the stretch 
(nonce-phrase) : using exaggeration, ‘drawing the 
long bow 

X710-XX Swift Jml. to Stella 1 Jan., Hint’s a d — ned lie 
of your chimney being carried to the next hou<e with the 
wind... My Lord Hertford would have been ashamed of such 
a stretch. 2782 Mrs. Cowi.ev Which is the Manl iv. ii, 
Hyperbole ! what’s that ? Why, that's as much as to say, 
a stretch. 1834 Marryat /*. Simple xxxi, It a’n’t that I 
might not stretch nowand then,.. hut. .he's always on the 
stretch... He never tells the truth except by mistake. 

d. An exercise of imagination, understanding, 
etc. beyond ordinary limits. 

278: Mme. D’Arblay Diary Tune, [His] supposed enmity 
to Merlin is, indeed, a stretch of that absurd creature's 
imagination. 2^3 Med. Jrnl. IX. 26 It requires no great 
stretch of understanding to know that the same practice will 
not answer in all climates. 2828 Lytton Pelhatn Ixx, Every 
day the ministers arc filling up the minor placWj and it 
requires a great stretch of recollection in a politician to 
remember the absent. 2839/. M artineau Christianity 
iiu (1858) III But this w.tsa stretch of charily loo great for 
any Hebrew. 1841 DtCKCKS Bam. if i, Indeed it 
needed no very great stretch of fancy' to detect in it other 
resemblances to humanity. 1862 Sporting Mag. Nov. 329 
It required no great stretch of intellect to acquit the officers 
honourably on the evidence. 

e. An undue extension of scope or application. 
Stretch of language : the use of words or expres- 
sions with undue latitude of meaning. 

x849GROTE(7/T^r^’ii.xxxix.(i862)ni,4i2This bold stretch 
ofcxcgelical conjecture. x8^ Tyndall Glac. ii. App. 431 
With reference to this hypothesis, 1 will only say that it is 
a bold stretch of analogies. 2875 W. K. Clifford Led. ff 
Ess. (1879) 1 . 229 It is only by a stretch oflanguagc that we 
can he said to desire that which is inconceivable. 1905 Miss 
Broughton Waif' s Progr. xiv. 164 It could not, by any 
stretch of language, be considered a good thing for any 
young woman to be taken under the.. wing of Lady Tcn- 
nington. 

3. Furthest, utmost stretch : the utmost degree 
to which a thing can be extended. Now rare or Ohs. 

25^ in Feulllcrat Revets Q. Eliz, (1908) Table I, For 
casiinge and yraployeingc of the stuffe to the furdeste 
stretche of sarvicc. 2687 Atterdurv Anno. Consid, Spirit 
Luther Quotations. .which, in their utmost stretch, can 
signify no more then that Luther lay under severe agonies 
of mind, 2722 Granville Unnatural /'tights Poetry 65 
This is the utmost Stretch that Nature can. And all beyond 
is fulsome, false, and vain. 2713 Guardian No. 247 F 2 He 
did not exceed, out went to the utmost stretch of his I ncomc. 
2715 Pope Iliad I, Pref. B >, The utmost Stretch of human 
Study, Learning, and Industry,.. can never attain tojhis. 
2742 RicKARnsoN l'*ameta(\Z2^) 1. 199 She shall know it all, 
said he ; and 1 defy the utmost stretch of y’our malice. 

+ )5. Utmost degree, acme. Obs. 

1742 Richardson Pamela III. 182 [It] v-as the very 
Stretch of shameless Wickedness. 

4. Strain or tension of mental or bodily powers ; 
strained exertion. (Figurative use of j g.) Chiefly 
in phrases. 

t a. On ike stretch, on her stretches (said of a 
hawk) ; making a long swooping Bight Obs. 

2622 Fletcher Prophetess xe, iv, And scatter 'em, os an 
high towTing Falcon on her Slrcicbes, severs the fearfull 
fowl. 2636 Massinger Bashful Lover m. ii,Sce with what 
winged speed they climb the hill Like Falcons on the stretch 
to seise ine picy. 

h. f At the full stretch {p\y%T),npon full stretch, 
on the stretch : with strain of the physical powers ; 
chiefly, making full speed. 

2697 Dryden ^neis v, 259 They row At the full stretch, 
and shake the Brazen Prow. lyxx Addison Sped. No, 56 
P 3 He 5aw the Apparition of a milk-white Steed, with a 
young Man on the Back of it, advancing upon full Stretch 
after the Soulsof aboutan hundred Beagles. 1768 J, Byron 
Narr, Patagonia (ed. 2) 221 While their horse is upon full 
stretch. 2797 S. James AVxrr. Foy. 275 To return to our 
own ship. We were now on the stretch for Europe. 2839 
Laws of Coursing in Youait's Dog (2845) App. 262 She 
(a hare) turns of her own accord to gain ground homeward, 
when both dogs are on the stretch after her. 2B93 Steve.n- 
SON Catriona xvi, About fifty seconds after two 1 was in the 
saddle and on the full stretch for Stirling. 

c. On the (fc full) stretch', in a state of mental 
strain, making intense effort. So to put, set upon 
the {_ full) stretch, 

1683 Drvdrn Life Plutarch 24 His memory was always 
on the stretch to receive., their discourses. 2691 Norris 
/’rirc/. D/rtf, (17x6) II. 98 We cannot live always upon the 
Stretch; our Faculties wH not bear constant Pleasure any 
more than constant Pain. 2692 ATTEBBURY.S‘rr///.(Ps. 1 , 14) 
(1726) 1 . 23 The Praise and Admiration of God.. sets our 
Faculties upon their full Stretch. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 
38 F I You might see his Imagination on the Stretch to find 
out somelbbig uncommon, xtxz De Fob Col. fack{zS4o) 
318 This set all, .heads upon the stretch, to inquire. 2768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2834) II. 262 Craft and cozenage. .put 
our faculties to the stretch, and lay the foundation of pru- 
dence. 2771 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 272 He i^ on the full 
Stretch to save their Souls. 2778 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. 
A-iii. (1876) 443 The writers of every age and counlrj', where 
ta«:te has begun todecIinc,..arealways on the stretch; never 
i dev’iate..a moment from the pompous and the brillianL 


1796 A nn. Reg., Hist, io3 His thoughts were uninterruptedly 
on the stretch. 2862 Stanley fexu. Ch. (1877) 1 - xiv. 277 
The inmates of Sisera’s harem., are on the stretch of ex- 
pectation for the sight of.. their champion. x866 A. Halln, 
day in Dickens etc., Mugby fundion, Enginemriver 26/2 
Me and my stoker were on the stretch all the time, doing 
two things at once — attending to the engine and looking 
out. 2884 H. A, Taine in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 521 His 
business keeps his mind on the stretch. 

d. Exhaustiiigeffort or strain of mind, ‘^avtrare. 

1792 Boswell Johuson I. Advt. p 2 The stretch of mind 
and prompt .assiduity by which so many conversations were 
preserved. 28x4 Jane Avsir.u Mansf. Paik ix,The greater 
length of the service, however, I admit to be sometimes too 
hard a stretch upon the mind, c 2815 — Persuas. (1818) II. 
viii. 148 The horror and distress you were involved in— the 
stretch of mind, the wear of spirits. 1859 Bovd Recreat. 
Country Parson iii. 117 Mental work is much the greater 
stretch ; and it is strain, not time, that kills. 

t6. To give stretch to: to allow to act un- 
checked. Obs. 

2777 Bubgovne Proclam, in Genii. Mag.'^lSVll. 360/2, 1 
have but to give stretch to the Indian forces under my 
direction, ..to overtake the hardened enemies of Great- 
Britain. 

6. Extent in time or space. 

a. An unbroken continuance of some one em- 
ployment, ocenpation, or condition, during a period 
of time; an uninterrupted ‘spell* of work, rest, 
prosperity, etc. Chiefly in phrase at one or a 
stretch, upon or on a stretch, rarely at the stretch : 
without intermission, continuously (during the 
time specified or implied), [Cf. G.;« einer streckel\ 

2689 Lond, Gaz. No, 2451/3 So [we] continued Battering 
upon a Strech till five in the Afternoon. 1693 Norris Prod. 
Disc. (17x1) III. 234 God will then proceecT to the highest 
actuation of the Soul., so that her whole Life shall be but 
one constant Stretch of Ibought. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
HI. 263 They will trot. .between fifty and sixty English 
miles, at one stretch. 1799 J. King m Com. Iv. Fo^vler 
(1907) 32 We are much in at Sunderland. We are eight 
nights in upon a stretch, out of twenty one. 18x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, ix, Hie halt's gane now’, unless he has to walk 
ow er mony miles at a stretch, 2825 Waterton Wand, S. 
Amer. 1. (1903) 2 Sometimes you see level ground on each 
side of you, for two or three hours at a stretch. 2834 
Marryat P. Simple vii, He can snore for fourteen hours on 
a stretch. 2841 Thackeray Ct. Hoggariy Diamond i, \Ve 
always played seven hours on a stretch. 2852 Macaulay in 
Trevelyan Life ff Lett. (x88o) II. 225, I re.ad the Iasi five 
books at asiretch. 2857 'Prollope Barckesier T. xiii, I saw 
her talking to him for half an hour at the stretch. 1879 
* OvxvsK* Cecil Castlemaine 7 His rider had been in boot and 
saddle twcnty.four hours at the stretch, 2885 Zerv Times 
LXXIX 206/1 He was unable,. to walk more than five 
miles at a stretch. 2887 jBSSorp Arcaip' vii. 214 He,. cave 
us. .accounts of the number of hours he had kept on working 
at a stretch. 2900 Lazo Rep., App. Cases 405 The net 
remains fixed for periods as long as six hours at a stretch. 

b. An extent in duration ; a (more or less long) 
period of lime. 

2698 Norris Pract. Disc. (2707) IV. 216 Could I lengthen 
out my .span to .on Antediluvian stretch, what should I be 
tbe better? 2865 Dickens Mui, Fr. iv.xiv, If you. .had 
been fretted out of.. your mind, for a stretch of months to- 
gether. 2892 E, Reeves Homeward Bound 302 We now 
have a stretch of eleven days before us, in which,, we shall 
cross the Equator. .and reach a new world at Colombo. 
2905 1 ’reves Other Side of Lant. 11. xvii. (1906) 1x8 To be 
still unforgotten after a stretch of years, 

C. A continuous journey or march. Now colloq. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 442 To go from Syracuse to Alexandria 
and back again in a Morning, and on foot too over the Sea, 
is a stretch something extraordinary'. 2715 Addison Free- 
holder No, 3 F 2 Upon this alarm we made incredible 
stretches towards the South, to gain the Fastnesses of Pres- 
ton. 2819 Scott Leg. Montrose xviil, I made a stretch of 
four miles with six of my people in the direction of Inver- 
lochy, 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, * A long way, wasn’t 
it, Kit?' said the little old man. ^ ‘Why then, it was a 
goodish .stretch, ma.sler,* returned Kit. 

d. Naut, A continuous sail on one tack. 

2675 H. Teonce Diary (1825) 42 All the last night wee 
were becalmed, but this morning a fa>Te pale, which carrys 
us smoothly over this longe siretch. 1688 in Third 
Papers Pres. Jutid, Affairs 2 Next day, upon Tide of Ebb, 
they made a Stretch, and made a Watch above a I..eagae, 
and thcri .stood Westward, 2823 W. Scoresby Jrnl. 23* ^ 
the evening, we made a stretch toward ihe land. 1840 K. H. 
Dana Bcf. Mast xxxvi, Two long stretches . brought us into 
the roads. 2845 J, Coulter Adv, Pacife iv. 31 Having 
made a stretch off the coast about forty milts, we had a fine 
view of the lops of the Andes, covered with snow. 2883 
Clark Russell Sailors' Laug. s.v., A long stretch is to 
sail a long distance on one tack. 

e. Extent in length ; a conlinuous length or 
distance ; a continuous portion of a journey, of the 
length of a road, river, or tbe like. 

2662 Hickerincill Jamaica 36 Some of them (I have seen) 
six or seven yards long, but their usual stretch, may bato the 
half. 2792 Newte 'Jour Eng. Scot. 294 The canal is 
carried on in almost a straight line for 2000 toises, all cut 
through a rock, which occasioned so great an expence, that 
in this stretch of the canal, they found ihemselves obliged to 
restrict the breadth of the upper surfaceof the water to five 
toises. ' Ibid. 297 This arch was thrown over in three 
stretches, having only a centre of thirty feet, which was 
shifted on small rollers from one stretch to another. 1^2 

Mark T\'f mu* Roughing // xviii. (18S2) 99 It was nothing 
but a watering depot in the midst of the stretch of sixty-eight 
miles. 2876 Hardy Hand of Eihelberta xxxi, There was, as 
the crow flies, a stretch of thirly.five miles between the two 
places. 1885 Bret Harte Maraja iii, Dead leaves of roses 
..1:^ thick on the empty siretch of brown verandah. 1908 
G. CoRMACK Egypt in Asia iL 18 This range (Lebanon] lias 
an unbroken stretch of a hundred miles. 
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f. An expanse of land or water (usually, of 
uniform diaracterV 

1829 Scott Anne of G, xv, You will see a species of thicket, 
or stretch of low bushes. 1B50 D. G, Mitchell Reveries 
Bachelor 151, I see a broad stretch of meadow. x8sx 
Whittier/// A slumberous stretch ofmountainOand. 

2B73 Black /’V tfXf jhuleu 3 He may liave recalled mechani- 
cally the names of the*<e stretches of water. x 83 s Mtxnch, 
Exam. j 6 June ^/6 To dwell at Windsor, with its wide 
stretches of park and woodland and river. 1898 * H. S. Mer- 
RiMAW* Roiien^s Corner xxxiL 337 The wide stretch of sand 
was entirely deserted when they emerged from the narrow 
streets. 1912 J. L. Myres Dawn of Hist. ix. 203 Macedon 
and 'iTirace, which also ofier some stretches of pasture. 

7 . slang, a. A yard (measure). 

x8ix Lex. Balatron. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., 
Five or ten stretch signifies five or ten yards, 

b. A term of liard labour ; twelve months as a 
terra of imprisonment. 

1821 Life D. Hagi^art (ed, 2) 138 , 1 was then sentenced to 
lag for seven stretch. 1857 ‘ Ducange Akclicus’ Vulgar 
Tongue 21 Stre’ch, hard labour, in prison. Thlieves], 
Stretchy tw’elve months h.ird labour. 77 /, 1888 * R. Boldre- 
WOOD* Robbery xtnder Arms iv, There’s a lot of law I How 
did I learn it? I had plenty of time in Berriina Gaol— worse 
luck~my first stretch. 

8. Racing. (Sje quot. 1895.) 

2895 G. J. Mansok Sporting Dict-t Stretchy the straight or 
nearly straight sides of a course as distinguished from the 
curves or bends. 2903 Publ. Ledger (.Philad.) 24 June 23/9 
Mexoana..took command in the stretch and won by two 
lengths from the favorite. 

9 . Jifintng and Geol. Course or direction of a 
seam or a stratum with regard to the points of the 
compass ; = Stheak sd. 5, Strike s 5. 8. 

2799 IviRWAN Geol, Ess. 294 The stretch or course of seams 
of coal, and of their attendant strata, is commonly between 
E. and W. or N.E. and S.W. 2805 Jameson Min. Deser, 
Dumfries 37 If we wish to discover the general stretch and 
dip of the strata of an extensive district. 

10. Spinning, The length of spun yarn which is 
wound on the spindles at each journey of the mule- 
carriage towards the roller-beam : = Draw sb. 6. 

283s XjRt Philos. Manuf.^t^The mule. .makes in general 
three stretches in a minute. 2891 R. Marsden Cotton 
Spinning ied. 4) 197 This wheel is an intermittent spinning 
wheel, spinning a ‘draw* or ‘stretch*, so called, probably, 
from its being the length obtainable by the outstretching of 
the spinster’s arm. 

Stretch (Stret/), v. Forms: i atreccan, 3 
strecclieii, 3-6 strec(c)he, 4stracGe, atrechche, 
4-5 streoh, 4-7 stretch©, 5 strao(c)he, 5-6 
stratche, 6 atratch, atreyoh, <1-7 streache, 
Btreatch, 7 streach, 4- stretch. Pa. t, a. r 
strehte, 3 strashte, streahte, strehte, strei^hte, 
strepte, 3-4 streihte, 4 strei3t{o, streyght(e, 
atrsyt, 4-5 8treight(e, 8trcy5t(e, 8tr©ght(e ; 

3-4 strahts, 4 atraughts, strawght, strawhie, 
atrawte, 4-5 8tright(e, straujtfe, strauhte, 
straw3te, 4, 6-7 straucht, 5 strawcht, 5, 7 
straught; 7. 4 stretchide, 4-3 stretchid, 5 
stratched, strechid, 6 streched, 6-7 strecht, 
6-8 stretcht, 5- stretched. Fa. pple. a. 2-3 
istreiht, 3 ystreith, 4 streyhts, 4-5 (i)strei3t, 
4-5 str6ight(e, streiht, 5 streght, ystreight, 
(.SV. strecht) ; / 3 . 2-4 istraht'e, 3-5 straught, 

4 strait, (i)straut, strawght, 4-5 (i)strau3t, 5 Sc. 
straucht, 6 strauth; 7. 4 strecchid, stretchid, 

5 stracched, 6-7 stretcht, 3— stretched. See 
also I-&TRETCH, Streek [Com. AVGer. : OE. 
str^ccan = OFris. strekka^ MLG., MDu. slrecken 
(mod.Du. slrekkefz), OHG. sirecchen (MHG., 
mod.G. sireckeii) ; tlie MSw. strakkia (mod.Sw, 
slracka)i Norw. slrekkja, slrekka^ Da. strxkke are 
from LG. The WGer. type is *slrakkjan, f. ^strakko~ 
straight, rigid, stiff (MLG., MDu., mod.Du. 

OBG. stracck, moA.G. sirack),\\)iQZicz*slrakkxJan 
{OU.G. slracchen) to have extension, be spread out. 
The root may be a metathetic var. of that found 
in Stark a . ; the OE. strxe^ slrec^ slrxc, severe, 
harsh, is perh. unconnected.] 

I. To place at full length. 

L irans. To prostrate (oneself, one’s body) ; to 
extend (one’s limbs) in a reclining posture ; rejl. 
to recline at full length. Also with f along,, down 
(obs.), out. Phrase, to stretch one's length. 

C900 BgdeCs Hist. iv. xxi, He. .bine wass in ^^ebed strec- 
cende [L. prostemens se] ml lichoman God« weres. 
CX200 Vices ^ Virtues 6^ pat he 113 istreiht upe oare bare 
ierfie. ^2205 L\y. 25994 He..adun lai bi pan fure & his 
leomen strahte. e 2325 Chron. Eng. (Ritson) 756 So schert 
he [the stone coffin] was ywroht, Istraht ne rayhte he ligge 
noht. 2387-8 T, UsK Test. Loz'C it. xiv, (Skeal) 99 And 
these wordes sayd, she slreyght her on length, and rested 
awhyle. CZ480 Henrvson iVolf^ Cadger 

strawcht him doun in middis of the way. As he wer deid 
he fein^elt him. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cciv. 300 They frile 

doun fi.ii and stratched inthechirchesthey kys‘^ed..thenhe. 
2597 Shaks. 2^ Hen. IV^ m. L 10 Why rather (Sleepe) lyest 
thou in smoakie Cribs Vpon vneasie Pallads stretching thee. 
x6oo A. Y. L. II!. iL 253 1 ’here lay bee stretch’d along like 
a Wounded knight. 26^ Drvden Virg. Past.y Eel. I S 
Stretch’d at Ease you sing 3’our happy Loves, a 2700 Eve- 
lyn Diary 10 Nov. 1644, 'I’heie is a cnayre to sleepe in with 
the leggs stretcht out. 2750 Gray Elegy 103 There at the 
foot of yonder nodding beech. . His listless length at noontide 
would he stretch. 2766 Goldsm. Vtiarxx\i\tf AVhile I was 


stretched on my straw. 1794 Mns-RADCLiFFEd/j-x/. Udolfho 
I, On the hearth were several dogs stretcued in sleep. 2799 
\\ ORDSw./^Of/V A//V.59 Here stretch ihybodyat full length. 
2809 Malkin Gtl Bias vi. I. (Kildg.) 213 We stretched our 
the grass, and soon fell fast asleep. 2840 Dickens 
Old C.ShoPy^ Daniel Quilp.. climbed on to the desk. .and 
stretching his short length upon it went to sleep, a 2852 M. 
Arnold^ Lines Kensington Card. 22 Scarce uesher is the 
mountain sod Where the tired angler lies, stretch’d ouL 
2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library {tSgt) 1 . vii. 237 He was 
generally to be found stretched.. upon a rug before the fire. 
2908 R. Bagot a. Cuihhert rii. 77 He stretched himself on 
bis desk*chair. 

b. 1 o Jay (a person) flat. Also (now ////z/.), to 
straighten the limbs (of a dead person); to ‘lay 
out ’ for burial ( = Streek v. 2). 

/< 1225 26 (Royal MS.) pe reue,.grcde: strupe5 

hire stcort naket & streched hire on ^ eorSc. Cizjs 
Signs of Death 8 in 0 .‘E. Misc-t (}n fiore me be strecchep 
And leyb b® on here, cizjs Serving Christ 6 Ibid., And 
bolede doin vor his dube, bat he wes ded strauht. a 1375 
Joseph Arim. pe sliward of Eua!ak..lai streiht on pe 
feld, striken to be eorpe. 2612 Shelton Quix. 111. i. (1620) 
117 Striking me downe on the place where 1 yet lie straught. 
2697 Drvden jEneis v. 495 And by the Stroak of his resist- 
less Hand, (he] Stretched the vast Hulk upon the yellow 
Sand.^ 2757 'V. WiLKiK Efigoniad 111. 67 Andremon first, 
..Of life bereft, jay stretch’d upon the sand. 2839 Carleton 
Fardorougha vi, Confusion to the ring he’ll ever put an her J 
I ’d sec her stretched [fooLn. dead] lirsL 1B47 Prescott 
Peru IV. y. (1850) 11. 342 'ITic struggle last^ for some 
minutes, till both of Pizarro’s pages were stretched by his 
side, 2902 S. E. yimxf: Blazed Trait xxx. He rushed on 
Dyer, and with one full, clean hi-blow sirelched him 
stunned on the dock. 1907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters 
of Tseevo V, 51, L, found seven badly injured men lying 
stretched out on the ground. 

fc. To spread out on the ground; to make (a 
bed). Obs. 

a 2000 Ags, Gosp. Mark xl 8 Manega hyra reaf on bone 
wes strehton [L. strai'erjen/]. ciijs Eamb, Horn. 2 Heo 
iiornen heore clabes..and strehiten {tread sireihten] under 
ba assa fet. c 2475 Partenay 1005 Forth anon the bede (was) 
streight And made redy. 

t d. Long streight^ straught*. extended at length. 

? a 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1021 Hir tresses yelowe, and 
longe straughten, Unto hir helesdoun theyraugnten. <*2374 

— Troytus iv. 1163 He rist him up, and long streight he 
hir Icyde. a 2400 Octoutan 959 Thus tlicy shall lye long 
straught Or that they go. 2^ J. Davies (Hercf.) Holy 
Rood A 4 b, 'i'btnke that thou seest him on bis face longe 
straught In Prater, and in Passion sweating Bloud. 2622 

— Sco. Folly clxvl 79 O Sweete, deere sweete,, .Quoth 
Cttheris (long straught) vnto her deere. 

f e. intr. for rejl. To fall to the ground j also, 
to lie dovm at full length. Obs. 

e 2400 Song Roland 769 Stedes in that stound strechid to 
ground. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiv, Stretch down in 
the stern of that boat, and let me wrap this cloak about 
thee. 

2 , To extend (the anus) laterally ; to expand (the 
wings), esp. for flight. 

rt2o5 Lay. 28007 Ar«:ur (a up aias and strehte his armi^. 
a 2240 Ureisutt in O, E. Horn. 1. 285 Hwi nam ich in bin 
earmes. In bin earmes siva istrabte and isprad on rode. 
2382 WYCLIF3 A7//J’xvi.27 Forsothc thecherubyn straujten 
out her weengis, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxxv. 
(1869) Z94 And hadde wynges redy streiht for to flee to b^ 
skyes. 2692 Prior Ode Imit. Hor. lu. ilio; Let Fear look 
back, and stretch her hasty Wing, Impatient to secure a 
base Retreat. 2742 R. Seacrave Hymn^ Rise, my Sou), 
and stretch thy Wings. 2824 Cary Dante^ Pvrg. xi. 39 That 
yc have power To stretch your wing, which e’en to j’our de- 
sire Shall lift you. 

b. Of a tree : To extend (its branches). 

2382 Wyclif Ecelits. xxiv. 22, I as a terebynt streljte out 
[1388 stretchide forth] mybraunchis. CX385 Chaucer A"///. 'j 
T. 2058 The fyr,, That.. twenty fadme of brede the armes 
straughte. 18x5 Shelley 562 A pine, Rock-rooicd, 
stretched athwart the vacancy Its swinging boughs. 

3. rejl. To straighten oneself; to rise to full 
height (•[’also with up')*, also, to draw up the 
body, as from a stooping, cramped, or relaxed 
posture; to straighten the body and extend the 
arras, as a manilestation of weariness or langonr 
(chiefly coupled with ^'/zaw). 

£■1325 Chron. Eng. (Ritson) 772 And a cripel eke anon 
Ther him strahte ant myhte gon. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 
2373 She Hir tbo so wondcilicbe streighic. That with bxr ; 
feet she tberthe reighte, And with hir heed she touched 1 
bevene. 1470-83 Malory Arthur xx. xxL 836 Than he 
stratched hym vp & stode nerc syr Gauwayn. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xxxv. (Percy Soc.) 182 He stretched hym up 
and lyft his axe a lofie. 2550 Lvndesay Sqr. Meldrum 374 
He lap vpon his Cuisour wiebt, And straucht him in his 
siinoppis licht, 2563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag, xix, I 
strecht my selfe, and .'•t/ayt my hart reuiues. 2590 Cobler 
Canterb. bg At length the Farmar awoke, and stretching him- 
self, finding he was naked, (etc.). 1602 W. Vaughan Direct. 
Health (2626) 165 First of all in the morning when you are 
about to rise, stretch your selfe strongly. 2639 S. Du 
Verger \s. Camus' Admir. Events 2 W’rastlcrs, who stretch 
themselves up on their feet. so much the stronglier..by how 
much their adversary is tall. 1714 Makdeville Fable Bees 
(1733) II. 340 Stretching ourselves before others, whilst we 
are yawning, is an absolute breach of good_ manners. 2^9 
Scott Anne of C. x, Yawming and stretching himself like 
one whose slumbers had been broken by no welrome 
summons. 2858 Lvtton IVJtai will he do I in. iv, Mop 
[the dog].. rose and stretched himself. 2888 * R- Boldr^ 
\iOQX>* Robbery under Arms xxii, Jim soon woke up and 
stretched himself. 

b. intr. for reft. 

a 1586 (see Stretching vbt.sb^'\. 26x4 J. Taylor 
P.) Kipping Abuses D x, The seuenth was Sloth,.. Who 
being cald, did gape, and yawne, and stretch. 1724 Cibber i 


Careless^ Hush. v. 62 And bj' that time you stretcht, and 
Gap’d him Heartily out of Patience. 

c, 71 ? stretch one's legs*, to straighten the lower 
limbs from a sitting position ; usually, to relieve 
by walking the stiffness or fatigue caused by silting ; 
to take a walk for exercise. 

2607 A. G0RCF.S in Purchas Pilgrims x. xiv. (1625) IV. 
1951 iWe] went ashoare, to stretch our legs in the Isle of 
Flores. 2632 Lithcow Trav. v. 205, 1 would often fetch 
^ y^lk®! to stretch my legs, that were stifled with a stum- 
pling beast. 2653 Walton Angler i. 3, 1 have stretch’d my 
o?® HP Totnam Hil to overtake you. 1779 G. Keate 
Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) 11 . coS, I was glad after so long a 
TOnfinemeut, to stretch my legs, and determined to walk 
home. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, v, Mr. Squeers got down 
at almost every stage— to stretch his legs, as he said. 2872 
Earl of Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles i. 36 
About every’ hour^ we stopped to change horses, when we 
took the opportunity to stretch our legs. 2899 Rodway In 
Guiana Wilds 30 Allan.. began to feel cramped from re- 
maining so long in one position; he wanted to stretch his 
legs. 

t d. intr. To strut. In quot. with it. Obs. 

26x9 H. Hutton Fellies Anat. D 4, Cornuted Pheebe, in 
her coach, doth prance: Bacchus. .doth stretch it on the 
stage. 


II. To put fonvard, protrude. 

4 . trans. To put forth, extend (the hand, an arm 
or leg, the neck, head); f to extend, hold out (a 
weapon, a staff). Also (now almost always) with 
ady,jjbrth, out, forward. 

asDoo Ags.Gosp., John xxi, iBpormt kuealdest kustrecst 
[h-extendes] kinchanda. <ri205 Lay.cicc; He sirahtescaft 
starrene. aizzs Leg. Kath. 2233 Streche forS kine swire 
scharp sweord to underfonne. 1375 Barbour Brstce ii. 348 
Thai straucht thar speris. rx38o Wyclif Set. IVks. II. igS 
Siretche out kin h* nd. 1382 — Exod. x. 13 And Moyses 
strauhte out the ^erde vpon the loond of Egipte. 2390 
Gower Couf. 1. 195 And thanne hire handes to the hevene 
Sche strawhte. k^^tgr.Lyf Mauhodewx. xxxvU. (1869) 

155 She.. a yens me strauhte hire handes. 2577 Kendall 
B'lenvers of Epigr, icrj His snout was stretched forth. 
1579 (3 osson Seh, Abuse (Aib.) 50 God that strcicheth 
out his armes from morning to euening to couer bis 
children. ezBii CHAP.^!AN JUad vif. 164 He stretcht 
hU hand, and Into it, the Herald put the lot. 2696 
R. H. S^. Recreat. 68 [Fencing] To Elonge. This Is to 
Streach forward your Right Arm and Leg, and [etc.]. 2777 
Potter yEschylus, Prometh, Chain'd 62 'I’o sireich my 
supjilicating hands. 2784 Cowper Task n. 825 So when the 
Jewish leader stretch’d his arm,, .a race obscene . . came forth 
Polluting Egypt. 2804 Sstrg. Obseiv. 189 He 

stretched out his right arm when required. 28x2 H. & J. 
Smith Rej, Addr., P/ayho. Musingsz7'i’hestnret(,h*d forth 
a pole From the wall’s pinnacle. 1822 Byron Ch. Har. it. 
Ixviil, The Suliotes stretch’d the welcome hand, Led them 
o’er rocks andpa.st the dangerousswamp. 2837 Carlyle />; 
Rev. I. It. vi, Swindlery’ and Blackguardism have stretched 
hands across the Channel. 2838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xi>^ 
The guests. .stretched their necks forward and listened 
attentively. 1B47 W. C L. Martin Ox lyzlz The animal 
staggers. . , its flanks heave, the bead b stretched out. 2852 
Thackeray Eng, Hunt. I (2876) 153 His hand was constantly 
stretched out to relieve an honest man. 2B60 Tyndall Glae. 
1. xi. 79 , 1 stretched my hand towards him. 2904 Kath. C. 
■Thubston j, Chitcotem, (1912) 20 Moving straight forward, 
he paxued by the grate and stretched bis hands to the blaze. 

b, absol. To extend one’s hand, reach for some- 
thing. 

<11375 Joseph Arim. 544 Sone kenne he starte vp and 
strehte to his bache. 2775 Goldsm. tr. Searron's Com. 
Romance II. 149 Whene\er they sirelched for holy 
water, a thousand bands made tenders of their service. 

+ 0, intr. Of an arm : To be extended.. Obs. 
f 1350 Will. Paleme ^$7 Of jour risi arm k»t ouer rome 
streyi, 1 se wel ke signifiaunce. 1765 Angelo Sch. Fencing 
7 When the arm stretches forth in order to thrust, the foot 
must follow at the same time, 

5 . To bold out, hand, reach (something), Now 
only Naut. in phrase (see quot. 1644). 

c 2450 //<v 7 m xxxii. 639 l*han be drough cute a letter., 
and straught it to the Kynge. 2644 Manwayrinc Sea- 
mans Diet. 203 When they goe to hoyse a yard, or hale 
the .«;heate, they say, stretch fore-wara the Hiliiards, or the 
sheales: llial is deliver along that part (which they must 
hale by) into the mens bands. 1849 Lyiton K. Arthur vi. 
xlix, * Sir Host,* said Gawaine, as he stretched his platter, 
‘I’ll first the pie discuss, and then the matter.* 

*t*b. fg. (fl) To direct (one’s hope, trust) to an 
object. (^) To hold out, extend (relieQ to a 
person. Ohs. 

C2000 /Elfric Horn. I. 252 Strece Saerto Hnne hiht. 

...» »■*»»__ L-. ........ ..... C.K/I MFirirtli 


God. 17x2 in lOth Rep — ^ - .... - 

The poteniais of that religion have stood idIe..witnout 
stretching the least relief, 
f 6. To set up (a standard). Obs. 

CZ400 Sege Jems. 22/385 (E. E. T.S.) He strent ^ a 
standard. CX400 Metayne 1185 All [nyghie onje p® 
kay bade Willi standardes cuen vp streghte. 

t 7 . To emit (rays, streams) ; also ^ 

li^ht, to be emitted in a certain direction. Obs. 

<•2205 Lay. 27SS6 pe leome ka strehte wot ribt a 
basmen wes idihL. Ibid. 17978 dohter 

[<■2275 streahte] wxst wunder an® H fiiV oat 

rrAagnestr Trov And as he the dragonl lilt out 
h! ‘tun? with liiftflhc EO-m. Hu slnsht IVo hyu^strein« 
all of 5t>-th vonj-m. Brui Sucre 

siracchet townrdc Irland, is bire*--'""*' ‘” 5 " 

a doustcr {it shal be qucnc of Irland. 

HI. To direct a coarse. 

1 8 . To direct (one s course). Also rejl. ol a 
person. Ohs. 
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$€122$ Sf, Marker, 9 He (the dragon] strahte him ant 
sturede toward tis me >ke meiden. C13S0 Will. Paleme 
3279 He..slrci5t him in-to the stnbul here \>e stcdc siod. 
1390 Gower II. 296 Heselthnoghl ones ‘grant mcrci *, 

Bot strauiite him forth to the cite, ykul.ltl.313 Towardes 
Thar.-te his cours he siraghie. 

f b. To direct the course of (a ship, etc.) ; a^sol. 
to steer. 03x.- 

e 120$ Lav. 2887 Brecon ha strcnges h® he mid strahte & 
he feol to folde. /wV. 9750 To Tottcnas heo come, strahien 
scipen to han londe & eoden uppen slranden, 

9. :Wlr. To make one’s way ^rapidly or with 
effort). In later use coloured by sense 20 b. 

^riaos Lay. 27589 His cnihtes..mid niuchelerc strengSc 
hurh pat feht strashtcn. 13.. S. E. Allit. P. A. 971 To 
strech in he sirete pou has no vygour. /kid, B. 905 Loke 
3c stemme no stepe, bot strechez on faste. ^1350 Witt. 
Paterne 1113 Sirecches forp wip 50ur ost, stinieh no 
lenger. 1390 Govvi:r Con/. II. 258 The Sail goth up, 
and forth thci .Atrauhte. CZ400 Destr. Troy 1354 Thai., 
Streght into strctis and intostronge hou-scs.^ Ckrv. 

Assigne 220 The gryple eypur a st.afTe in here honde 
& on here wey strav^te, 1697 Dryueh yirg. Georg. 
I. 496 Crying Cormo-ants forsake the Sea, And slrctohing 
to the Covert wing their way. 1733 Somervillv: Chase 11. 
13 Then o’er the l^wn he (tne Roe-buck) bounds, o'er the 
high Hills Stretches sejure. x8xo Scott Lady 0/ L. in. 
Stretch onward in lliy fleet career I x86o Thackeray Level 
iv. (i85i) 156, 1 stretch over Putney Heath, and rny spirit 
resumes its tranquillity. x85i Wiivte Melville Good /or 
N. xxvi. il. 2 Slrctohing away at the best pace a wiry 
little Australian horse. .can command, rides an Englishman 
in the normal stale of hurry peculiar to his countrymen. 

+ 10. Of a stream: To run, flow swiftly. 
c 1205 Lay. 27476 Strsebten after stretes blodic stremes. 

11. Naut. To siil (esp. under crowd of canvas) 
continuously in one direction. Also with advs. 

1687 Land. Gas. No. 2231/4 The headmost.. stretched to 
Windward, and there lay picking at us, whilcst his Com* 
panion was doing the same a Stern. 1726 SiiELVoacc ^^oy, 
round Worli 388, 1 stretched over for California. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 142 Just as I liad set my Mast and 
Sail, and the Boat began to stretch away, I saw (etc.). 1776 
Cook znd Voy. iii. iti. 11,27 Then we tacked and stretched in 
for the idand till near sun-set, 1809 Collikgwood in Naval 
Chron.'^'^W. 502 Our boats stretched out. 1832 Marrvat 
N. Forsier v, They were stretching off the land. 1845 J. 
Coulter Adv. in Pacific xv. 244 In a few days we put to 
sea, and stretched away to the northward of this group (of 
islands). 1884 * H. Collingwooo* Under Meteor Flag 4 \/c 
str etche d off the land, close-hauled upon the starboard tack. 

IV. To (make to) reach ; to give or have a 
certain extent. 

12. trans. To place (something) so as to reach 
from one point to another, or across an interval in 
space. 

a. with obj. something rigid. Obs. exc. Uchn. 
<ZS22S Juliana 56 (Royal MS.) >>at axtreo stod i'ltraht on 

twa half in te twa stanene postles. a 1300 Cursor M. 3779 
In slepe he say a ladder strauU Fro his heed to pc sky hie 
rau^t. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water $0 On .tbose set- 
off's stretch your Plates. 

b. To extend (something flexible, e.g. a cord or 
curtain) from one point to another or across a 
space, by drawing it out more or less straight. 

This ^may be regarded as a weakening of sense 16, from 
which it U often indistinguishable. 

CZA30 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode xgi Andaboue 

was ^ mast of pc ship dressed wher vpon heeng pc seyl 
ystreight. 1481 Caxton Go l/rey clxxvii. 261 They toke the 
hydes of the bsestes that deyde and stratched them vpon 
thengynes for to kep« & defende them fro fyre. 1533 Cover* 
DALE Isa. xl. 22 That he spredeth out the beauens as a 
coueringe, that he streichcth them out, as a lent to dwell in. 
1697 Dkvden Virg. Georg.i.^Zi Then Weavers stretch your 
Slays upon the Weft. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xiv, I ought 
to have tom away the veil which interested persons bad 
stretched betwixt us. 1833 Brfw.stek Nat. Mafic iv. 87 A 
black cloth should be stretched at some distance behind 
them. X854 tr. Hettner's Athens 4- Pelofionnese 56 The 
dancere take hands and form a circle ; to widen which they 
sometimes stretch handkerchiefs from hand to hand. X867 
Sm\th Sailor's \Vord‘kk.y Stretch along a brace^ to lay it 
along the decks in readine<;s for the men to lay hold of. 1884 
J. Marshall 7V;t«/xC7//x 85 We invented gloves; then we 
lined tho<e gloves. After that, we stretched gut-strings 
across the gloves. 1907 J. A. Hodges Elein. Photogr. ted. 6) 
87 A piece of clothes line, stretched across the room. 

+ c. To pitch (a tent). Also with out, Obs, 

1382 WvcLiF Gen. xxxi. 25 And now Jacob hadde slrau^tc 
[Vulg. extenderaix 1388 strctchid fortbj a tahcniacle in the 
h'll. c X47S Partenny 869 Tentes And pauilons streght and 
pight freshly Besydeaualey.enmyddesaplain. 2$3^StorIes 
4- Proph, Scripture F iv b Alochc wyder hath youre br^de 
the holy cherche stretched out and piched hyr tente. 1587 
D, I'CNHER Songo/ Songs i. 6 For why should I become like 
vnto one of those Which doeth stretch out his Tent fast by 
the flockes of thy fellowes ? 

+ d. To draw out in a straight line. Obs. 

XS42 Udall tr, Erastn. Apot>h, 7 b, Yf thou stretch j*® 
walkynges that thou vsest at home, & laye theim on length 
by the space of flue or sixe dayes together y ‘ shall casyly 
teache to Olympia. 

13. '\reji. (obs.) and passive). To 

have a specified extent in space ; to be continuous 
to a certain point, or over a certain distance or 
area. Also with away, out. off. 

In mod. use ordinarily implying a large extent; where 
thw notion is not present the synonym extend is now pre- 
ferred. 

refi. x\2\Cen>eniry Leet 50 A feld of Wylliam 

Wymeswold stretchjmg hym-selfF vnlo a coinyn hj^e-way, 
hatiscallydthe_Deea.lane..,Thesaidway,hatis callydDeed- 
iane,hat strechithehjrm-selff fro the Span-brooke toward the 
Hill-Crosse. c 1460 Oseney Reg, iSi And j. Uodde of londe 


the wichstrecchith bit-Selfe In lambecotestreteBy the londe 
of William S weync. 1607 T, Ridley Vie^v Civ, 4 - Eccles. Law 
Contents A i, Tnai the second part hath eight books.. .That 
the third part stretcheth It selfe into eight hookes. 

intr. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls^ If. 107 pc kyngdom of 
Dcyra lillede and strci^le (L. extendebatur\ from pc ryuer 
of Humber anon to pc ryucrc of Tyne. 1390 Gower Con/. 

I. X37 A tree,. Whosheihtestraglitcuptothe hevene. c x4oo 
Maukuev, (Roxb.) vi. 22 Araby strechez fra pc end of Caldee 
to pc last end of Affric. 1434 Coventry Lcet Bk. (1907) 157 
pe weye that stretebeth fro Cheylcsmore Grenc vnlo Somer- 
iesowe. xS4a-3 Act 34 4- 35 tten. VI 1 1 c. 12 § x AlNo oone 
iltle Lane streatching from the saidc waic to the Signe of the 
Bell at Drcwr>’c Lane ende, X58S T. Washingtok tr, 
Nichola/s Voy. i. lit, Minorque hath in length 60, miles, & 
in circuit 150. it to the East stretebeth from Maiorque 30. 
miles. 1603 J, Davies (Hercf.) Microcosmos^ Extasie 228 
Her nether Vesture strecht but to hercalfc, Yet lower rought 
then that aboue, by halfe. x6o8 Tofsell Ser/ents 41 The 
place must be seared with a hot yron, so farre as the venom 
slretchcth. a troo Evklym Diaty 28 Jan. 1645, Pursuing 
the .same noble [Appian] way..wc found it to stretch from 
Capua to Rome itstlfc. X748 Anson's Voy.^ i. vi, (ed. 4) 07 
The Andes which skirt it, and stretch quite down to tne 
water. X788 Mme. D'Audlay Diary 13 Feb., Their green 
benches.. stretched, along the whole left side of the Hall. 
1848 Dickens Domhey v, The dreary perspective of empty 
pews stretching away under the galleries. 1832 Tiiackkrav 
Esmond 1. lii, The London road stretched away towards the j 
rising .sua. x8s8 Etheridge Li/e A. Clarke i. viii. (ed. 2) j 
128 I he minister’s family were to reside in the apartments 
on the ground-floor, the school-room stretching over all 
alx>ve. x8^ Tvndall Gtae. i. vii. 47 A steep slope stretches 
down to the Mer de Glace. 1B94 Blackmore Pertycross 
xviil. X49 Southward stretched the rich Pcrlc valley, 

passive. 1652 Nedham tr. Setden's Mare Cl. 39 Whatso- 
ever is stretcht forth on this side and within Mount Amanus, 
is tlic Tcrritoric of Israel. 1867 Ladv Herdert Cradle L. 
viii. 223 On one side is stretched the great plain of Esdraelon. 

b. To have its length in a specified direction, 

? Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxtii. 150 pe walle. .streebez fra 
pe south toward pe north. 1449 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Elis. 
(1830) II. Pref. 54 The same hous by ground shall have a | 
p.arclosc walle, strecchyng along north and south duryng the j 
scid length of Ixvj fete. 1598 \V, PiiiLLtr tr. Laneenes' Voy. 
Ships lioUand E. Ink. 11 Wc put out with a North wind, 
the Bay stretching Northeast and Southwest. 1697DRVDEN 
/Kneis xi. 486 A Tract of Land. .Along the Tyber, stretch- 
ing to the West. 

c. tronsf, with reference to lime, nonce-uses. 

1606 Shaks. Ant.ff Cl. I. i. 46 There ’snot a minute of our ' 

liues.should stretch Without some pleasure now. xB68Stan» | 
ley Westin. Abb. iv. 263 Three state.smen stretch across the , 
first half of the eighteenth century. 1898 Jean A. Owen 1 
I/axvaii iti. 53 The influence of these enterprising navigators | 
is seen stretching on for some hundreds of ye.irs. 1 

14. +a. To have a specified mensure in 

amount, degree, power, etc. ; to be adequate for 
some purpose. Obs* 

refi. 013^6 Chaucer Mellb. f 3015 Yoorc liberal gnice 
and merc>‘ strecclien hem ferther in»to goodncs.se, than doon 
cure outrageouse gtitesand trespas in-to wlkkednesse. 

intr, e 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. 341 If ye l>c swich, your 
beautce may not sirecche To make amendes of so cruel a 
dede. ex3W — C<tn. Yeom. Prol. fr T, 53; As ferforlh as 
my konnyng may strecebe. 14x8 E. E, Wills (1882) 43 He 
will that. .his brother.. fynde liis radir..wltb the profilz of 
the place, as ferre as they wille slrccchc. 1466 in Somerset 
Mekieval Wills (1901) 210 And if my goodes will slreche 
thereto I will than an honest prccsthave 9 marcs for a boole 
yere to syng. c 1372 I, B. l.et. to R. C. Aij, Some., whose 
vnderstanding can not stretche to a matter of so greate 
adulce. xs8x Mulcaster I*ositions xxxvii. (1887) 14^3 You 
would haue your chiide learned, but your purse will not 
strealch. 1596 Shaks. x l/en, /K, 1. ii. 62 Fal. Thou ha.st 
paid al there, Prin. Yea and elsewhere, so farre as my 
Coinc would stretch. ^1648 Ld, Herdert Hen. VIII (1683J 
372 We will lake such Commons as they have at Oxford; 
Which, yet, if our Purse will not stretch to maintain, for our 
last refuge we will go a Begging. 

+ b. To go a certain length in action. Obs, 
refi, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 903 For vertue strcccbep 
not hym self to shame. 

intr, xsso Harincton tr. Cicero's Bk. Friendship (1562) 

26 Let vs (irste see this pomet, howe farre oughtc loue to 
stretche in freendsbyp (L. quaientts amor in amicitia pro* 
gredi debeat]. 

+ c. To have a specified extent or range of action 
or application. Obs. 

refi, C X449 Pecock Repr.v. ii. 490 Tho textis strecchen 
hem to vicio.se persoones being out of religioun, as wcel as 
to viciose persoones in religioun. 1559 Homilies, Charity 

II. L ij b. Howe charitie stretebeth {earlier edd, extendeth) 

It selfe, both to God and man, frend and foe. 

intr, c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 420 pis charite of freris 
schulde strceche to alle gode men. 2423 Rolls 0/ Parlt, IV. 
256/t That this ordynaunce stretche and bcreslrenkcth also 
wel wyth in Chesshirc. CX449 Pecock Repr.wx. L 278 Into 
ferther purpos than in to this purpos now here setd strecchith 
not eny of the textis now bifore alleggid. 1461 Little Rck 
Bk. Bristol (1900) II. 128 7*hat thesacte strecebe not to any 
mannes wyfe of the Crafteof Wevers novve levyng. Z53X tr, 

St. German's Dial. Doctor Sind, xHi. 84 If a man., 
banyshed be re.stored by the prynce, whether sh.Tll that 
restitucion stretche to the poodcs. 1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 

13 He would there should no such power stretch to his 
succcssours, therefore he made no mention of them. x62x 
E^inc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 125 L. Chamberlaine 
thinkes the privilcdge dothc not stretche to goodes, and they 
are not to be delivered. ^ 1635 Sir H. Finch Laiv (1636) 25 
A Statute that maketh it felony to rcceiue,.one that com- 
mittethsuch and such an offence.. stretebeth not to a woman 
that receiueib. .her husband in such a case. 1639 Milton 
CrV'/V Power Ecel. Causes 27 The other. .makes himseif 
supream lord or pope of the church as far as his civil juris- ‘ 
diction stretches. j 

p.tssive. CX380 WvcLiP Set. Wks. III. 343 ForsiJ> vertue I 
» of a kjmg mut be sireccbid bj’ al his rewme, myche more he • 


vertue of Crist is comuned wih al his children, a 1586 Sid. 
KEY Apol. Poetrie (Arli.) 58 But 1 honor pbilosophici.ll in- 
structions,., so as they be not abused, which is likewise 
stretched to Poetrie. 

t J. 6 . To tend, be serviceable (to some object). 

C1400 Destr. yroyg2oj Hit.semith me vnsertain, all seich- 
yng of wayes Ys stokyn vp full slilhly, sliuld slrcche to my 
helel CX4X2 Hoccleve De Reg. I'rinc. 4836 For (^risies 
sake, so yow gyclh ay, As hat may slrccchc to your peples 
e-ic. X491 Act ^ Hen. VII, c. i § 1 His offence blrelchith to 
the hurt and Jopardie of the King. X587 A. Day Daphnis 
iy Chloe (1890) ii And for that her care stretched that the 
girle. .might the sooner be taken and reputed for hers, she., 
called her Chlue. 1621 True Relai, Exec. Prague A 3, The 
ludgcment. .should not be executed, but in such a sort as 
might., stretch to the reputation and authority of the 
Emperours Maiesty. 

v. To tighten by force, to strain. 

10. irons, 'Po pull taut ; to bring (e.g. a rope, 
piece of cloth) to a rigid state of straightness or 
evenness by the application of tractive force at the 
extremities ; to strain. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 211 5^^ streng is i- 
strau3t cndclonges (L. chorda extensa] uppon he holownesse 
ofa tree. ^1530 Judic. Urines 11. vh. 30b, Diafragma... 
And thcifore it is strnuth and taught and rncyched oute as 
it were a testure of clothe, a 1533 Fisher Serm. Wks. (1876) 
394 Ncucranyc Parchement skynne was more strayghtlyc 
stratched by strength vpon the leniors. 1579 Gosson .Jf/r. 
A bnse (Arh.) Jt behooueth your Honour, .too pl.iy the 
Musition, strentch cuery string till hce breake. 1590 Lodge 
Rosalynde (1592) B, The ineanc is sweetest melodic, where 
strings higli siretch(l), cylhersoone cracke, or quickly grow 
out of time {Ireadimxt].^ x7os'J ate Warriour's Welcome 
xxxit^ Then try your Skill ; a well-prim'd Canvass stretch. 
X735 Somerville Chase ii. 268 Each e.agcr Hound exerts 
His utmost Speed, and stretches ev’ry Nerve. X763 J. BiiOWN 
Poetry If Musicv.Sy Mercury was the Inventor of the Lyre; 
which had but four Strings, and these were stretched on a 
lurile's Shell. xBxs J. Smith Panorama Sci. <5* Art 1 1. 698 
For the convenience of keeping the paper stretched and 
smooth,.. a drawing-board is used. 1883 M. P. Bai^e Saw, 
Mills 185 Considerable trouble is often found in stretching 
or tightening large bells on to their pulleys. 

+ b. To lake out (wrinkles) by stretching. Obs, 

a 154X Barnes Wks.'\\3Tp) 254 Her wryncles bee streatched 
out. 

c. intr. To stretch out : to be made even by 


straining. 

1838 in Newton's Land. yrnl. Conj. Ser. XVI, 68 The 
cloth is then folded back tightly over the tension rod e, and 
stretches out smooth in the opposite direction. 

17. To pull (a person’s) limbs lengthwise ; esp. 
to torture by so doing, to lack. In early use, to 
place with extended limbs on a cross. Also with 
out, 

a 122$ Attcr, R, 362 Nes Seintc Peter & Seinlc^ Andrew, 
l^ereuore, istreiht o rode, and Selnt Lorenz o^e gi cdll. a X 3;[5 
Joseph Arim, 560 penne he.. on |jc cros biholdes; He selj 
a child slrau)! per-on sircmynge on blodc. 2526 Pilgr. Per/, 
(W, de W. 1531) 257 Beholde.. those biassed armes,.whicne 
were so stretched on the crosse, now all starke and htyffe. 
1583 T. Washikcton tr, Nicholny's Voy, ti. xxi, After they 
(the batli-men) haue well pulled and stretched your arme^. . 
in such .sort that he w>dl make your bones too cracke. 
1603 Shaks. Meas, /or pS. v. 316 The Duke dare No more 
stretch this finger of mine, then he Dare racke his owne. 
2(>o$“ Lear V. 1x1.313 He hates him, That would vpon the 
wrnckc of this tough world Stretch him out longer. z6ix 
G. H, tr. Anti’Loton 41 If hce (this Jesuit) were but a Hltle 
sirelcht by the fingers, a m.m might leamc strange mistcries 
of him. 1665 Dryden Ind. Enip. v. ii. (x668) 57 Fa^le^ the 
Engines; .stretch ’em at their length. 1669 — Tempest iv. 
(1670) 51, 1 feel myself as on a Rack, stretch'd out, and nigh 
the ground, on wliich I might have case, yet cannot reach it. 
x888 * R, Boldkewood ’ Robbery under Arms xxiii, If a man 
..w.as being stretched on the rack. 

18. t O'. To Stretch a halier, rope : to be hanged. 
1502 Greene Black Bk's. Messenger Wks. (Grosarl) XL 

22, f at last resolutely vowed in my selfe to haue it though I 
stretcht a halter for it. x6s7 hiu.mcsLV Brac/ty-Mar/yrfi. 
xxxii. 123 Oi»e man for saying he’d believe the Pope^No 
sooner then the devil, stretch'd a rope. <1x708 T. \\aro 
Knglank's Re/orm. iv. 11710) 72, Wc our selves.. Were in 
fair way to stretch a Halter. 

t b. To stretch (a person, his neck) : to hanjj. 
*595 Aocrine u.iu 81 Here, good fellow ; takeitat my com- 
mand, Vnlcsse you meane to be stretcht. a 1652 Brome Queen 
4- Concubine iv, iii. (1659)82 For fear the Rusticks may pre- 
sume again Tostreich their penitent necks with halter strain. 
X700 CiUDER Love makes a Man iv. iv, D. Du. But 
Sir, were you as intimate at both Play-houses? C/<l No, 
.stretch 'em I 1775 N. V, yrnl. 9 Feb. in F, Moore Dtary 
Amer, Rev. 1. 10 ‘Pray, Mr. — , what is a Tory?' He 
replied, * A Tory i.s a thing whose head is in England, and 
its body in America, and its neck ought to be stretched. 
cx8oo/m/<.S>/;r.ThenigM before I^rry was stretch d Ihe 
bo>*s they all p.iid him a vbit. 

+ c. intr. To be hanged. 

*576 Common Conditions 202 (Brooke) If hce could 
haue taken me I know that I should stretch. 1396 H. 
Mountacu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
231 Two of his charge gave the slip; it was well for 


enough, *tis W'C sliall stretch for ’t. 

19. To stt'elch a point « to strain a point : see 
Strain v. ii f. Also, in the same sense, \ to stretch 
string {cL quot. 1579 in i 6 h 
7n the first quot. app. used with somewhat different sense. 
1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Neruus, InUndere neruost7i 
re aligua, to strayne a sinew : to stretche a poyfnjcle; to 
indeuour to the vttermost of his power, a 1366 R. Edwards 
Damon ^ Piihias (facs.) G ij b, Wyll you not stretche one 
po>'nt; to bringe me in fauour agayne? xS7S Gascoigne 
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Giasse ^ Gcvi» ir. iii. (19x0) 37 Might not a man entreat 
nmter Eccho to carry her a present if neede were ? Bccho, 
Sir there is never a gentleman in tlii^ citie, shall make Eccho 
stietch a string sooner then your selfe, but (etc]. 1576 A. 
Hall /fee. Quar^l w. MaUerie etc., Misc. Antiq. AngL 
(i8t6) 1.96 If for affection you stretch astring, you cannot 
be excused. 1687 Atterburv Annv. Cotisid.Spirit Luther 
22 Yet these same Schoolmen do not stretch the point so far, 
as to say the Pope has an absolute limited power over these 
Vows. 18x4 Scott liii, I am not hkelv, I think, to 

ask any thing very unreasonable, and if I did, they might 
have stretchy a point. xSdx H. Kingsley liavenshoe xlii, 
It would be stretching a point to say that Cuthbert was a 
handNome man. 

1 20. To exert to the utmost, strain (one’s 
powers). Ohs, 

x6i 2 in Capt. % Siuitky U'hs. (Arb,) II. 422 Their men 
women, and children. .kindly welcommed vs,. .stretching 
their best abilities to expresse their loues. a 16^ Faithful 
Friends m. iii, Till my veins And sinews crack. I’ll stretch 
my utmost strength. 

b. reji, and intr. To strain, press fo^^vard, use 
effort. Also with on, 

^ c X350 /f-y//. Palerne 210 pemperour..folwed as siiffulyas 
is stede mijt strecche on to renne, 152$ Tindale Phil, iii. 
13, I forget that which is behynde me, and siretche mysllfe 
[Gr. €fr€XT«ivoMevoO vnto that which Is before me. iSSx T. 
\ViLSOS Logic Cviij, If by labour and earnest trauaile,they 
will stretche to .nttcin that whereunio ihei are apt. 1738 
Wesley Hytnn, * When shall thy lovely Face he seen) * iv, 
And everj' Limb and every* Joint Stretches for Immortality. 

c. To stretch to the oar^ to the stroke (rarely 
trans. to stretch oiie^s oars) : to put forth one’s 
strength in rowing ; also,/^'. Also, to stretchout, 

2697 Dryoen yEneis v. 172 To bear with this, the Seamen 
stretch their Oars. Ibid. 247 Tug the lab'rtng Oar j Stretch 
to your Stroak<, my still uncont^uer’d Crew, 272$ Pope 
Odyss, xti. 265 Their oars they* seize, Stretch to the stroke, 
and blush the working seas. 28zoSa)TTir/.3o Mar. in Lock, 
hart (1837) IV. xi.373 He mu<t stretch to theoarfor his own 
credit as well as that of his friends. 2835 Dickens Sk. Boz^ 
Rivrr^ Why don’t j'our partner stretch out ? 2840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xviii. 51 [WeJ were returning, stretching 
out well at our oars. 2846 A. Young Faut. Diet, 328 Stretch 
out t an order to a boat's crew to pull strong. 

d. Of a horse, etc. to stretch out into a gallof^ 
to he stretched out at a gallop, 

2S90 ‘R, Boldrewood’ Col. Refoniter xlx% The roused 
animal commenced to stretch out into a gallop. 1896 * H. S. 
Mekriman’ Sosoerix^ HtslittleCossack horse. .Vi*as stretched 
ou t at a gallop, 

VI. To lengthen or widen by force. 

2L trans. To lengthen or widen (a material 
thing) by force; to pull out to greater length or 
wid3i ; to enlarge in girth or capacity by internal 
pressure. Also in figurative context. 

Now the most prominent sense ; in early use rare and perh. 
contextual (cf. i6», chiefly with ad vs. abroad, out. 

1398 Tre\’isa Barth. De P, R, xi. ii. (1495) 3S5 A slronge 
bl^le of wjmde . . blowyth and stretchyih bledders by 
enlrj’nge. 1530 Palscr. 73S/2, I siretche out a length, 
jalonge. Stretche out this corde a lengeih. 2552 Huloet, 
Siretche abrode, dilato. 262^ Shaks. Hen. VtU, ir. iii. 33 
And which guift5..the capacity Of your soft Chiuerell Con* 
science, would xecciue, If y*ou might please to stretch it. 
1632 hlARMiON Hollands Leaguer w, v. F a, Gentlemen, You’l 
breakeyour wils with stretching them. 2M0 Dryoen Ovid's 
Epist. Pref. (x7x6}a4, 1 suppose he fa translator] maystrctch 
his Chain to such a Latitude, but by innovation of Thoughts, 
methinks he breaks it. 2687 Attcrbury Ansiv. Consid. 
spirit Luther "yz He is a very Procrustes in his way : what* 
everhe meets of other men’s, he unmercifully either stretches, 
or curtails, till he has made it exactly of a size with his own 
notions. 2691 Hartcxiffe Virtues 69 If the Stomach be 
stretched beyondits..trueextent, it will [etc.]. 2762 hfeoifs 
lifed, ll'ks. (1775) 39s Her belly was so vastly stretched with 
water, that I pronounced the c^e incurable.^ 2843 Holtz- 
AFFFEL Purniug I, 42X Little risk of stretching tlie plates, 
if the work be delicately performed. 2843 in Nesutotis Lend. 
Jrnl. Conj. Ser. XXV. 373 Machinery or apparatus.. for 
stretching certain fibrous materials. 2860 Ruskin Unto this 
Last i. (1862)4 It might be shown, on that supposition, that 
it would be advantageous to roll the students up into pellets, 
flatten them into cakes, or stretch them into cables. 2889 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 623/2 My business.. is to stretch new 
boots for millionaires. 

' b. To open wide (the eyes, mouth, nostrils), 
*599 Shaks. Hen. V, it. ii. 55 Iflittle faults. .Shall not be 
wink’d at, bow shall we stretch our eye When capital! crimes 
..Appeare before vs? Ibid, iir.i. 15 Now set the Teeth, and 
stretch ihe Nosthrill wde. 2605 sst Pt. Jepjnhno i, i. 56 
Then let him.. Stretch his mouth wider with big swolne 
phrases. 2823 Scott Quentin D. viii. Looking as if he were 
stretching his eyes to see into futurity. 

22. Jig, To enlarge or amplify beyond proper or 
natural limits; to extend unduly the scope or 
application of (a law, rule, etc.) or the meaning of 
(a word). 

*553 Primer or Bk, Priv. Prayer P v b. That they [sc. 
landlords] remembryng them selue«! to be thy tenauntes, 
may not racke and stretche ouie y® rentes of their ho^es 
and landes. 2580 Spenser Let. to Harvey Poet. VTcs. 
(10x2) 611/2 Heauen, beeing \‘Sed shorte as one sillable, 
when it is in Verse, siretche out with a Diastole, is like 
a lame Dogge that holdes ^*p one legge. 1581 J-, Bell 
Hadden's j 4 stsw. Osorius 415 b, The speech of Peter m this 
whole EpUtle, ought not in anywise be stretched to the 
pa^es of Purcafory. 1631 Star Chamber Cases (Camden) 
8 Then he delivcrcth over the goods.. they* were stretched 
in value already. 2670 South Semt. (1698) III. 154 
Love an Enemy is to stretch Humanity as far as it tvall 
|;o. 2746 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 25 Apr., The 

judge. .told her he wished he could slrelch the law^lo 
bang her. 2764 Goldssi. Trav. 3S2 ^Vben contending 
chiefs blockade the throne, Contracting regal power to 


stretch their orni. iliB J. S. Mill Pol. Earn. Ili, xxiii. § 3 
II. 183 In sp^ulatiye times, money-dealers.. are inclined 
to extend their busines-i by stretching their credit. 2878 
O. W. Holmes Motley iL 15 The rules of the Phi Bela 
Kappa Society. .were stretched so as to include him. 2B99 
Allbutt s Syst. Med. VIII, 471 This reflex hypothesis has 
been stretched to explain cases following tonsillitis or dis- 
turbances of other organs. 19x5 Hartland in Man XV. 
126 i DUS, to refer to ntana as * divine energy* is stretching 
the word unw.arTantably. 

b. ahsot. To stretch one’s ordinary rule, ‘ launch 
out*. 


1766 Goldsm. Vicar xxx. He bespoke also a dozen of 
their best wine,.. adding with a smile, that he would stretch 
a little for once. 

f c. To extend the duration of. Ohs, (? nonce-use^ 

1568 T. Howell /4rA^^w/V/V lob, 1 cursse eche Hngring 
howre of day, my* bloudte wouudes to strateb. 

d. To exaggerate in narration ; chiefly absol, 
(colloq.) 

2674 Gnt. Tongue xi. 200 What an allay do we find to 
the credit of the most probable event, that it is reported by 
one who uses to stretch? 1678 D’Ukfev Trick for Trick 
1. i. 20 But I must confess t*ee, under the Rose here, I did 
stretch a little, as a good teller of a Story* shou'd, 2722 
Swift Jml. to Stella 1 Dec.» The fifteen images that 1 saw 
were not worth forty pounds, so 1 stretched a little when 
I said a thousand. 2M3 Harper's Mag. Apr. 658/2 They 
call anything that is ‘stretched* a Yankee siory.^ 28^ 

‘ Mark Twain * Huck. Finn i. There was things which he 
stretched, but mainly* he told the truth. 

23. imr. To be or admit of being forcibly 
lengthened or dilated without breaking. 

2485 Caxtos* Chns. Gt. 236 'I'he vaynes of hys necke 
hraken a sondre, and the sy*newes of hU body straicheden. 
C2S37 De Benese Measurynge Lande A lij, A corde or 
a lyne.,wyl..somtyme strechc longer by long dtyeth. 2358 
Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. 30 Ye shall cause the skinne to 
stretche, and come to his place, as it w*as before. 2597 E.S. 
Discoz’, Knts. Poste B 4 b, ConNCtcnce, . I tell you their con- 
sciences are like chiuerell skins, that will stretch euery way. 
i65o liovLC Roza Exper. Springof Airxxxv. tgs 'i'he Inner 
Membrane that involv’d the several Liquors of the Egge, 
because it Would stretch and yield, remain’d unbroken. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (18751 f L *- 3* Think, the thread 

won’t stretch forever ! Have a care ! it might be broken. 
2872 W. Pole Iron 60 If we attach one end of a bar of iron 
to the ceiling, and hang a weight to the other end, the bar 
will stretch. 

VXI. 24u Comb, stretch-bench Leather- 
manijt a bench on which the stretching of hides 
is performed ; stretch-gut (see qnot.) ; fatretch- 
halter, one who deserves to be hanged, a gallows- 
bird ; t stretch-hemp — prec. ; f stretch-leg, 
that which lays prostrate, Death; f stretch- 
mouthed <r., wide-mouthed, ; f stretchneck 
[tr. AL. eo/tistrigiufn], a pillory ; f stretch-rope, 
one who stretches a rope (applied to a bellringer); 
stretch-wood, an apparatus for stretching gloves ; 
a wooden hand upon which a glove is stretched to 
dry in dyeing. 

2897 C. T, Davis Manuf. Leather xli. (ed. 2) 543 The 
stretching is also performed by* hand on the *stretch- 
bench, *^3-8 Littleton Lat^Eug. Diet., Saturio, a 
•-Streich'gut, an over-eaicr. 2583 Golding Calvin on Deni, 
cxxiii. 759 Thou villaine, thou ^stretchehalier, 2606 Hev- 
\\ 000 2nd Pi. If you krtozv not Me (1609) Dab,! know this 
b the shop by that s.Ttne stretch-halter. 2532 *Siretch hempe 
(see H emp sb. 3]. 2566 Drakt Horace, Sat. 11. Tii. I ij, Thou 
stretche hempe {furci/er\ CX560 tMost Fruritf. Trraf. Chr. 
Man I. xxxlx. 150 Learne to beware by* y« example of 
other men, vpon whom *srrctcbe leggc came sodenly and 
slewe them. 26x1 Shaks. IVint. T. iv*. iv, 196 Some *strelch- 
moulh’d RascalL 1543 tr. Ordin. Bakers [C1300) c. 3 
Euery pyllory or.*strctcbe-necke [L, coltistrigiuml must 
be made of conuenyent strength. 2890 Conan Doyle fVhite 
Company xxi, Some of you may* find yourselves in the 
stretchneck, if you take not heed. 1634 Heywood & Brome 
Lane, lyitches iiL i. E 3, lls some meny conceit of the 
*strctch-ropes the Ringers. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop 
Rec. Ser. ti. 235/2 The glove [b] then allowed to dry* on the 
"•stretch- wood. 

Stretcliable (sirc'tJabT), a. [f. Stretch v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being stretched. 

2398 Tremsa Barth De P, R. v. xxv. (1495) *35 Yf they 
[sc. fowl] haue longe neckes and strechable [Bcdt. MS. 
streccheable; l^.abile ad declinandum^ tbey*bynde theym 
as it were foldynge in pleyghtes whan they, flee- *862 
Carlyle (7T.xxi.xti. I II. 388 Strenuous Siege; which, 
had. .the Laws of Nature and the rigours of Arithmetic., 
been stretchable entities, might have succeeded better ! 

Stre’tchant, a. Her, rare, [f. Stretch v, -j- 
-ant, after couchant and the like.] (See qnot.) 

2828-40 Berrv Encycl. Her. I, Siretchnnt, beasts upon 
their legs, but stretching themseU-es out, which they* often 
do after lying do^vn. 

Stretched (stretjt), ppl. a. £f. Stretch v, + 

-ED 1,] 

1. Extended to the full length, not bent or flexed. 
Of a limb ; Thrust out from the body. Also with 
out, forth, 

25*8 H. Watson Hist. Oliver of Castile (Roxb.) Q *, He 
..ranne to hym with stratched armes and embraced hyrm 
2 S 3 S Coverdale Ps, cxxxv. 12 Wth a mightie hande and 
a stretched out arme. a 2566 R. Edivards Damon ^ Pithias , 
(1571) D iv b, A pledge yon did require... For which, with 
heart and stretched handes. most humble thankes I 2®“®- 
2656 Flecknoe Diarittm 28 Now Chanteclew with sueitmt- 
out wings, ‘ITie glad approach of Phoebus sings. 269* 

Sv, \iorc.Fenciug.Ma 5 tern% Kcepastreight point towards 
bb face with a stretched arme. 26^ Dryden 
320 At length rebuff'd, they leave thelr^ mangled jrr^'. 
And their stretch’d Pinions to the Skies display. 2700 K. 
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I Lloyd Actor 97 The sudden whirl, stretch'd leg, and lifted 
j staff, Which please the vulgar. 2846 Tkench Miracles 459 
The stretched forth hands are the hands extended upon 
either side on the transverse bar of the cixjss, 3847 Tenny- 
son Princess lu 356 Jewels five-words long That on the 
stretch d forefinger of all Time Sparkle for ever. 1856 
Miss Warner Hills Shafemuc vi, He yielded hb brother's 
[letter] again to her stretched-out hand, 

2. Of the neck, throat : lixiended or expanded 
unduly or abnormally. Also with out, 

*557 Phaer yEneidvn. (1558) V viiij. As swannes..'\\1th 
slietchid neckes, their melody they yelde. 2659 W. Cham- 
BF.RLAYNE Pharonnida iii. I. 306 An ill-boding Note Sent 
from a fatal Ravens stretcht-out Throat. 2666 W. Siurstow 
Spiritual Chym. 89 Gospel Mysteries, which Angelb with 
stretched out necks have more desire to pry into, then 
ability perfectly to understand. 1780 Cowpf.k Progr. Error 
3S0 rhe gosling pair. With awkward gait, streltS’d neck, 
and silly* stare, *^5 Brow’ning Hozu Huy brought the good 
Nezvs vi. For one heard the quick wheeze Of her chest, 
saw the stretched neck and staggering knees. 

3. Of material, a line, etc. : Extended, spread 
out, drawn out so as to be tight. Hence of a 
receplacle : Strained in capacity, filled to the 
utmost. 

?x6os Drayton Poems, To Virginian Vt^’. 10 Britans., 
quickly aboard bestowe you. And with a merry gale sw'ell 
your stretch'd sayie. e xWt Duke Reznezv 0 [He] Swell'd 
his stretch’d coffers with o’er-flowing gold. 1832 Brewster 
Nat. Magic viiL 193 If. .we strew the sand over a stretched 
membrane, the sand will form itself into figures. 2840 in 
NezutonJ Lend. yml. ConJ, Ser. XVI. 361 When India 
rubber b introduced, it is in the stretched or non-elastic 
state. 1889 Brinsmead Hist. Pianoforte 40 The vibrations 
of stretched strings. 2906 IVestm. Caz. 28 July 6/3 You 
walk the stretched rope. 

b. 01 the senses : Tense. 


iSeo Ht. Lee Canterb. T. (ed. 2) III. 34 That profound 
stillness under which the stretched senses seem to ache. 

4. Oflangunge, ideas, prerogative, etc. : Strained 
beyond natural or proper limits. 

c x6oo Shaks. .S'^zTN.xviL 12 So should.. y*our true rights be 
termd a PoeLs rage. And stretched miter of an Antique 
song. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. 71 If thb answer 
seems harsh or stretched, we shall easily* slacken and soften 
it by* a clearer Instance. <117x2 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks, 
1721 IV. 225 Say*, if your stretch’d Imaginations find More 
horrid Monsters than foul human kind. 2790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. 95 They therefore take up, one day, the most violent 
and slietchcd prerogative, and another time the wildest 
democratic ideas of freedom. 2833 Lamb hlia. Preduel. 
Pled. AH, They .‘ciibfy our most stretched and craving con- 
ceptions of tbe glories of the antique world. 

b. Of life: Drawn r?// be) ond the normal period. 
x6o6 Shaks. TV. Cr, 1. iii. 61 And thou [Nestor] most 
reuerend for thy stretcht-out life. 

+ Stre*tchen, a. Obs. rare, [As if strong pa, 
pple. of STRETim t*.] Extended. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul lun.W. 25 If slretchen tof- 
poreity Longs to tbe soul, then Augmentation Must like- 
wise thereto appertain. Ibid, lit. ii. 21 For in hb instan- 
taneous removes He in them all at once doth fairly shine, 
Nor that large stretchen space hb freenesse can confine. 

Stretcher (sireMjoi). Also 5 streclier, S 

streacher. [f. Stretch v, -f -er 1.] 

L One who or something which stretches. 

1. One who stretches ; spec, a worker employed 
in various industries to stretch fabrics. 

c 1^0 ? Lydc. Assembly if Gods 674 There were hosiers, 
braggais, & brybores, Praters, fasers, strechers, & vv^iher^ 
26x5 Chapman Odyss.xxi. 135 Yet hb hopes cn^tild His 
strength, the stretcher of Vlysses siring. 2721 Wodrow 
Hist. Ch, Scot. (1829) II. ii. iv. 226 When things are 
stretched too £ar, they* break to the hurt of tbe stretcher. 
2820 J. Browti Hist. Brit. Churches I.vii. 213 Arminlan 
stretchers of the royal prerogative were cares>M and pre- 
ferred. 2823 Scott Quentin D. vii, The scraper of cnins 
hath no great love for the stretcher of throats. 2861 Itu 
ternat. Exkib. JS62, Alph. Lists Trades 39 Stretchers. 
1881 Instr. Census Clerks (1S85) 54 Carver, Gilder:.. 
Stretcher (Canv*as). Ibid. Co Woollen Cloth Manufacture ; 
..Stretcher. Ibid.Crj. 


2. An exaggerated story or yam ; chiefly atpke- 
mistically or foadarly, a lie. 

2674 (J. Patrick] Refl. Devol. Rom. Ch. 416 Any storj* of 
a Cock and a Bull, will serve their turns to found a Festival 
upon, ..though the circumstances are never so improbable. 
Ihis of removing the Rock b a pretty stretcher. ikyfS. 
Herne Acc. Charterhouse v. 29 Now Ibten to a visible 
Stretcher. 2825 Bfockett A'. C. Gloss., Stretcher, an un- 
truth; a softer term for a falsehood. 2840 E. E. Napier 
Scenes 4- Sports For. Lands II. vL 215 'J hb may, perhaps, 

■, . . V ... ? .t 1 


J, [V. I arte .ww — ,1. 

and the boys are telling stretchers about the dangers tnej 
have passed through. 

IX Technical senses. , 

f3. Falconry. A toe of a hawk or falcon. (JM. 

' 2486 Bk. St. Albans, Hazrkiug & ynl jbc pees 

upi>on the medyil strecheris ye $1^1 all the ,7non 

xsisrunBCKV.FalconriesS She hath, no 

hir legges, unlesse it be a fewe that begmne Hactrard 

stretchers! 2677 N. Cox Gentl. Recr. 

..A large wid? Foot, with slender Stretchers, 01 

the Barbaiy-Faulcon..with long Talons and Strcldiers.^ 

4. An instrument or appliance fot* 
material, making it taut, removing its wnn . , 

and the like. . / o. . t. 

1532 More Conful. Fames ki 1557 . 800/1 Stretch- 
ynfVute bys wrync!« with the stretching them 'Ppo" 
stretcher or tenter hookes of the ^c. 1774 Abrzdgm. 
SHcif. Patents, Music Uoji) 9 phe silk stnng.«J are then 
to be put on a stretcher that they may do* m a proper 
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tension. 1825 J. Nicholson Oper, Meek. 382 The cotton, or 
..roving, is taken out and wound upon a bobbin, and,, 
carried to a machine called a stretcher. 1838 \w Ne^MiotCs 
Land. jrnl. Conj. Ser. (1840) XVI. 65 Having determined 
the figure or design to be produced, the cloth, .is ^pread.. 
in lengths.. over a stretcher of canvas, which stretcher is 
placed in a frame. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib.^ Brit. II, 
No. 5130, Marking.ink, linen stretcher, with specimens. 

b. A frame upon which an artist’s canvas is 
spread and drawn tight by means of comer-pieces 
or wedges. See also quot. 1875. 

2847 Man. Oil-Painting 48 There arc, however, certain 
sizes [of canvas] which are always kept on hand at the shops, 
ready mounted on stretchers. 1867 Trollope Ckron. Bar- 
set II. lx. 177 The rent canvas fell and fluttered upon the 
stretcher. 287s Knight Diet. Meck.^ Stretcher^ a comer* 
piece for distending a canvas frame. 

c. Leather-manuf. {a) « Stake 5b; (^) a 
hand-tool used in finishing leather. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 767 [The skins] are dried with the 
fleece outermost, ..and are finished upon the stretcher. 2872 
Saddlers' Gaz. 1 Dec. 2x2/1 The bide.. is then turned over 
and the hair side moistened with water and rubbed with a 
copper stretcher until it is nearly dry. 

d. An instrument for easing the fit of boots, 
gloves, hats, etc. 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Streteker,..:in instrument 
for easing boots or gloves. 2883 Harpeds Mag. Feb. 449/2 
She was manipulating the. .pair of stretchers. 

6. A bar serving as a stay or brace- 

a. A buttress in masonry ; a tie-beam in joinery ; 
in trench timbering, a temporary strut. 

1774 Gostlinc IValk Canterb. xxxi. 136 *rhcre seems to 
have been some falling in the south-west pillar, and.. care 
has been.. taken to prevent any ill consequences of it by 
adding stretchers of stone-work on all sides to stiflen it... 
“[^e stretchers are very .substantial and deep walls of stone 
pierced in such patterns as make them, .an ornament : They 
are carried on arches from this pillar to two other principal 
ones, a 2803 Roblson Syst, Meek. Philos. (1822I 1. 6^ The 
struts which carry the^ king-post spring from those points 
of the stretcher where it rests on the strut below. 2859 C. 
Knight Mechanician 67 The class of columns represented 
by bjg. 130 are used also as stays, and in the horizontal 
position; they are in such cases named stretcher?;, and 
should be forged as nearly as possible to the intended form. 

b. A bar or rod used as a tie or brace in the 
framework of an article ; esp. a cross-piece between 
the handles of a plough or the legs of a chair. 

H. Stephens Book 0/ Farm I. 413 The stretchers 
which support and retain the handles (of the plough] at 
their due distance apart 2846 Holttapffel Turning W, 
725 There i< a central rod or stretcher [to the frame saw], 
to which are mortised two end pieces that have a slight 
power of rotation on the sirctcher. 2882 Caolfeilo & 
Saward Diet. Needlework 19^ The ordinary [Embroiden*] 
Frames are made of four pieces of wood, the two upright 
pieces of which are called Bars,, .and two horizontal pieces, 
called Stretchers. 1902 [see stretcher bar c in 12). 2903 
C. G. Harper Rf>a.d I. 125 Four men thus working 
will 'get out* the timber [beecnl and turn it into legs or 
rails— ‘stretchers’ as they call them in the trade— at the 
rate of four gross a day. 

c. A bar which keeps apart the traces between 
every two horses in a team, 

2828 Carr Craven Gloss. 2832 C. W. Hoskvns Taipa xvi. 
(2854) 236 The fore-horse, .turned suddenly., into the high- 
road, grazing Mr. Greening’s unspurred foot with the point 
of the leader’s stretcher. 

d. Naut (See quot.) 

2857 Smvth Sailors IFord-bk., Strelchers... Also cross- 
pieces placed between a. boat’s sides to keep them apart 
when hoisted up and griped. 

e. Mining. A prop or sprag. 

2883 Greslcy Gloss. Coal-Mining 244. 

6. A bar or rod used to e.xpand and to keep 
e.xpanded something collapsible. 

a. A jointed or sliding rod used to spread the 
head or legs of a thing, esp. each of the rods 
pivoted at the ends to the ribs and the sleeve 
which slides upon the stick of an umbrella. 

1843 Holtzapffel Turning I. 236 Whalebone is now 
principally u--;ed for the stretchers for umbrellas. 2857 
Repert. Patent Invent. June 511 Samuel Fox,. .for heating 
.ribs and stretchers of umbrellas and parasols. 2866 Rock 
in Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Opt. etc. Instrum. (1875) 513 
For tripod stands I employ three elongating stretchers 
converging to a point in the middle (when the legs are 
spread); they are formed of brass tubes sliding one within 
the other. 2873 Knight Diet. Meek., Stretcher...^ (Fe- 
kicle.) A jointed rod by whose extension the carriage bows 
are separated and expanded, so as to spread the canopy or 
hood. 

b. A stick or each of the sticks used to keep a 
fishing net expanded. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers^ x.xiii, Benjamin prided himself 
greatly on his skill in throwing the net.. .At length a loud 
splash in thewater,as he ihrewaway the ‘staff*, or ‘stretcher* 
..announced that the boat was returning, 2884 G. F, Braith- 
WAjTn Sahnoytidse of IVesBytorld. vi. 23 Ligbler slicks or 
stretchers are attached to the top and bottom cord which 
keep the net extended. 

c. A piece of wood or metal used to spread the 

clews of a hammock. In recent Dicts- 

7 . A foot-rest in a rowing-boat. (See quote, 
1769, 1898.) 

2609 Df.kker Ravens Aim. B2, Any Sculer, whose legs 
get his liuing by a Stretcher, will not deny xL 2697 Dry- 
dck jEneis x. 417 They lug at ev’^ Oar; and ev’ry 
Stretcher bends. 2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), 
Stretcher, a sort of staff fixed athwart the bottom of a TOat, 
for the rower to place his feet against, in order to commu- 


nicate a greater effort to his oar. 2834 Marrvat P.'Simple 
xxxi, Swinburne appeared.. followed by the rest of the 
boat’s aew, armed with the boat’s ^trctchcTS. 2898 Encycl, 
Sport 1 1 . 2y8/i (Rowing) Stretcher^ a board placed slopingly 
at a right angle across the boat xn front of the oarsman, 
upon which he braces his feet. 

8 . A kind of litter composed of two poles sepa- 
rated by cross-bars upon which canvas is stretched, 
used to transport sick or wounded persons. 

284s Ann. Reg. 380/2 After the body was discovered 
Fletcher went for the stretcher. 1875 Encycl. Brit. 1 . 668/2 
The^ ambulance conveyances authorised for use in the 
British army arc.. 2. Conveyances carried by the band*; of 
bearers, called stretchers; 2. Convcyance*{ wheeled by men. 
wheeled stretchers, [etc.], 1892 Bierce In Midst of Li/e 
229 Two were hospital attendants and carried a stretcher. 

9. A folding bed or bedstead chiefly for camp or 
hospital use. Also pi. the trestles for a bed. 

1842 Marrvat Poacher xlv. They sat down on the 
stretchers upon which the bed had been laid (in the prison 
cell] during the night, 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 56 
He gave me. .a stretcher to sleep on in one of the empty 
chambers. 

b. A flat board on which a corpse is laid out 
preparatory to coffining. ? Sc. 

2830 Ocilvie; and in some later Diets. 

10 . Something laid lengthways. 

a. Building. A brick or stone laid with its 
length in the direction of the wall. Also Foriif.^ 
a sod laid in a similar position. 

2693 Moxon Meclu Exere. (1703) 260 If the Header on 
one side of the Wall, toothed as much as the Stretcher on 
the other side, it would be a stronger Toothing. 2693 J. 
Houghton Collect. Itnprcnj. JIusb. No. 74 r 3 A Brick-wall 
of a Foot and half thtek is commonly made by Stretchers 
and Headers. 2725 [see Header 5}. 2792 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. (1793) § 82 The long pieces or Stretchers were re- 
tained between two Headers or bond pieces. 2830 Civil 
Engin. ^ Arch. fml. II. 430/2 The front is to be of., 
stone, laid header and stretcher alternately. Z85X, 2B84 [sec 
Header 5I. 

b. ? A horizontal branch (see quots.). 

.*733 W. Ellis Chittem ff Vale Farm. 262 Great Planta- 
tions of Hazel, that . .are also of van Service to the Thatcher, 
by its Stretchers, Sprays, and Wiihs. t886 tV. Somerset 
ivord-bk. s.v., In ‘making* a hedge certain growing .nakes 
are chopped half through, laid down lengihwl.se on tlie 
hedge, and fastened down with a crook. Earth is then 
thrown upon them, and they root afresh. Thes^ are the 
stretchers. 

IL Angling. The artificial fly at the extremity of a 
casting line to which two or more flies are attached. 

1837 J. Kirkdride Northern Angler 3 The first dropper 
ou ght t o be about a yard from the stretener, or tail-fly. 
xn. atirib. and Comb, 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5 b) sirctcher- 
bolt, -tube ; etretcher-bar (a) the bar which is set 
across a level as a support for a rock-drill ; (^) 
Leathcr-’Tnanuf. an appliance for stretching hides 
transversely ; (r) (see quot. I902) ; stretcher- 
bearer (see quot.) ; stretcher-bed, -bedstead, 
a folding bed, chiefly for camp or barrack use 
(cf. 9) ; stretcher-brick (see 10 a); stretcher- 
fly (see 11); stretcher-iron Leathcr-manuf, = 
Stake sb.^ 5 b ; stretcher-man es stretcher-bearer', 
stretcher-mule (see quot.) ; stretcher-party 
Mil., a party of men equipped avith stretchers and 
appliances for assisting and removing the wounded; 
stretcher-pole, a pole of an ambulance stretcher. 

2883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 448/r In driving a level with the 
Darlington drill it is usual to fix the •stretcher bar hori- 
zoat.illy across the level so as to command the upper part of 
the face, 2897 C. T. Davis MoJtuf. Leather xlu (cd. 2) 544 
A stretcher-bar of suitable form for stretching the hides 
transversely. 2902 LockwootVs Diet. Meclu Engin. (ed. 3), 
Stretcher Bar, or Stretcher, a long bar or bolt shouldered 
near each end, and us«i for the purpose of maintaining 
A frames and side frames at a fixed distance apart and per- 
fectly rigid. 2876 VoYLE & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 412/2 
^Stretcher men,. whose .special duly.. is to carry 

the wounded from the battle-field, to the ambulance wagons. 
2842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 21 In a gloomy inner room stood a 
common *sirctcher-hed. x888 Daily Netvs 5 June 6/2 'I'he 
life of the emergency men in camp. .is luxurious. ..They have 
stretcher beds and blankets to cover them. 2895 Artny ^ 
Navy Co-op. Price-list 442 Barrack Furniture and Camp 
Equipment. Folding *Slretchcr Bedstead, Iron frame and 
*844 H, Stephens Book of Farm I. 420 The right 
handle [of the plough) is formed in one bar,.. and it is con- 
nected to the left handle by the •stretcher-bolts. 2867 Mus- 
CRAVE Nooks Sf Corners Old France I. 80 A perilous mode 
of scamping off their work, which among fifty *slretcher 
bncks, exhibited not two headers. 2883 Century Mag. July 
379/1 A bass rose and snapped the ’stretcher fly before it 
fully settled on the water. 2829 Uke Diet. Arts 768 The 
clean skins after being dried, arc finished first on the 
’stretcher-iron, and then on the herse or stretching frame. 
2B75 Bedford Sailods Pocket Bk, vit. (cd. 2) 247 If a couple 
of spare limbers are available the S. A. A. mignt be placed 
upon them and drawn by the spare-ammunition and 
*stretchcr-men. 2875 Knight Diet, meek., *S/reteher-mule, 
a mule adapted to stretch and twist fine rovings of cotton. 
2884 .1///. Engineertngl.ju 122 Thestrength of the ’stretcher 
party will be determined by the principal medical officer. 
2892 Kipling Barrack-room Ballads, Gouts, We socks *im 
wth a •stretcher-pole. 2844 H. Stephens Book of Farm 
I. 668 The beam and handles are further connected by 
*stretcher-tuhes and bolts. 

Stretdiing’ (stre-tjiq), •ubl. sb. [f. Stretch v. 

+ -1NG The action or an act of the verb. Also 
with 2Ay%.,forih, out- 


^ *375 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 227 A jjousand 5eer ben 
to him as ^isierday; and, shortly, al king J^at was or ever 
shal be hereafter is present unto him, ffor streeching of his 
longe beying. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (1405) 
131 By siretchynge of the lowes the frogge makylh ms 
noysc. G2449 P KcocK Refr. iv. in. 431 Not so that the 
thing or goucrnaunce wirebith or makitb hi his kinde eny 
slrecching into the yuel, but that [etc.]. 2360 BiBLE(Genev.) 
Isa. viii. 8 And the stretching out of his wings shall fil the 
breadth of thy lande. a 1586 Siduzv Arcadia iv, (1598) 399 
With a painfull stretching, and forced yawning. 2609 Hol- 
land Amm. Marcell. xxix. iv. 357 After they had been 
maimed and lamed before with stretching upon the racke. 
2835 Hebert Engin. «5* Mech. Encycl, I. 407 Previously to 
the rovings receiving tlieir last reduction on the spinning 
frame, they undergo a process called .stretching. 2838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xxli, The Masters Crummies, .evinted, 
by various half-suppressed yawns and stretchings of their 
limbs, an obvious inclination to retire for the night. 2855 
Dunglisom Med. Lex. s.v. Pandiculation, In the state of 
health, stretching occurs before and after sleep; especially 
when wearefati^ed. 2897C.T. DhVxsManuf.Leatherxxw. 
(ed. 2) 409 The above process, .acts as apreservative and stops 
all further stretching, one of the disadvantages of new bells. 
+ b. Stretching out \ extent. Obsr^ 

*530 Palscr. 277/1 Stretchyng out of a thyng, estendue. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as stretching-force, -frame, 
-machine, -pulley, -roller, -string', stretching- 
board, (xr) a board used to lie upon in callisthenic 
exercises ; a iJat board upon which a cospse is 
laid out before being placed in a coffin ; stretching- 
bond, a bond (see BoNDr^.* 1 3 rr) in which stretchers 
only (and not headers) are used ; stretching- 
carriage, a tenter in the form of a carriage ; 
stretching-course, a course of bricks or stones 
laid with their length in the direction of the wall ; 
stretching-iron =: Stretcher 4 c ; stretching- 
mule = STRETCHER-w///rf; stretching-room, space 
in which to stretch (the limbs); fstretching- 
; sticks, a glove-stretcher; stretching-stone.^«//i/- 
I ing, a stone set in the position of a stretcher; 

I + stretching-torture, torture upon the rack. 

2825 Jamieson, Streiking-Burd, * Siretching-Burd. 2843 
Thackeray R avenswing iv. Who knows butat that moment 
! Lady Bell was at work with a pair of her dumb name- 
sakes. and Lady Sophy lying flat on a stretching-board? 
2S47 H, hItLLER First Impr. xiii. (2857) 221 He bad become 
as true a corpse as the one whose stretching-board he had 
usurped. 2803 in Civil Engin. ^ Arch, frm.^ (2838) L330/ * 
•Stretching bond U where the longitudinal direction of the 
bricks is parallel with the face of the wall. 2876 in Textile 
Colourist 111, 207 Theseriesof tenters or •stretching carriages 
may.. be so arranged that the fabric is stretched. .by any 
given number of the tenters. 2693 Moxon Mech. Exere. 
(X703) 261 , 1 would advisein the *Slrctching courses, wherein 
you lay stretching on both sides the Wall next the Line, » 
aL<o to lay stretching in the middle of the Wall. 178^3 Phil. 
Trans. LXXIV, 14 'i'lie steening [of the well), .consisted of 
two stretching courses of bricks, 2900 frnt. Soc. Dyers 
XVI. XI Such a ’stretching force as has been bttheito 
customary. 2823 J. Nicholson 383 Although 

this is called the ’stretchingTrame, the yarn Is not stretched, 
but merely undergoes a further process of drawing and spin- 
ning. 2^6 Peterson (Philad.) N. S. VI, 242/2 The 
stretching frame [for the canvas of a picture], 9 ft. by 24 fL 
2839 Ure Diet. Arts 377 The *siretching iron, i.s a flat plate 
of iron or copper, fully a fourth of an inch thick at top, and 
thinning off at bottom in a blunt edge. 2832-^ Tomlinsofs 
Cycl. Useful Arts [iB67) II. 37/2Thestreichingor.‘;oficning 
iron.. is an upright plate.. mounted upon an upright beam. 

2 B39U BE Diet, A rts 2 X 90 *Stretchingviackine. Colton goods 
and other textile fabrics, .. are prepared for the market 
by being stretched in a proper machine, which lays all their 
warp and woof yams in parallel positions. 1833 — Philos. 
Alanuf, 40 The fine bobbin and fiy-roWng frame. .can do a 
certain part of the work formerly done by the ’stretching 
mule. 2803 R. W, Dickson Pract, Agric. I. Plate xiv, 
This.. machine.. is set a-going, or stopped, at pleasure, by 
a •stretching pulley. 2833 Ore P/tilos, Manuf. The 
tension or ’stretching-roller has its axle mounted in the seg- 
ment-racks. 2B9S M. Yi-e.\v\.vaT Earthwork out of Tuscany 
20 Twenly.four legs, and urgent need of ’stretching-room 
[in the railway-carriage] as the night wore on. 2688 Holme 
Armoury lit. 360/2 In the Sinister side, are the Glovers 
’stretching Sticks in Salter. 2833 Loudon EncycL Archit. 

§ 981, a is the.. beading stone; and the., ’stretching ston^ 

2^5 H iciNS Junius' Nomencl.-xg^f^Fidiculz, . . the ’streten- 
ing stringesor cords of theracke. ^ 1399 Htsnz Lenten ctiujg 
67 'I’he strapado and the ’stretching torture. 

stretdiing (stre’tjiq'),///. a. [f. Stiietch V, 

+ -INC-.] That stretches, in the senses of the 
verb. Stretching gallop, a gallop in which the 
legs of the horse are fully extended. 

a 1547 Surrey j^neidvi. 25S (1557) E V, An hundred hugie 
great temples he built, In his farre stretching realmes, to 
Jupiter. 2594 Chapman Shadow cf A/. Ejb, And m the 
stretching circle of her eye All things are cornpast. *^7 
Drvden yEneis x. 297 A hundred sweep, W«h stretching 
Oars at once the glassy deep. 2794 ^RS. Radclipfe Myst. 
Udolpko xliii, Stretching plains. And peopled towns. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 116 Bring (the horse] by degrees to 
take regular stretching gallops. 2872 Routledg/s Every 
Boy's Ann. 2/2 To have a stretching canter on a good horse. 
2887 Pall Mall Gaz. 17 Jan. 2/2 It depends upon the nature 
of the country', whether it is dense forest or stretching park 
land. 2897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 653 you..want,.a 
conscience made of stretching leather to deal with the 
Kmboy ir the African climate, and live. 

b.- Stretching beam, a tie-beam or brace used 
in building. 

2776 G. Semple Building in Water 70 Be careful, that 
your stretching Beams He firm and solid upon all your Czps. 
2838 Civil Engin. ^ Arch. Jml, I. 178/2 Stretching beams 
or braces are framed across to each of the ribs. 
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STEEWIHG. 


STBETCHLESS. 

Stretchless (stre-tjles), a. [f. Steetch sb. or 
■o. + -LESS.] Incapable of being siretcbed. 

Used in the leather belting trade to designate belting from 
"'“‘cn the stretch has been taken out (see Stretch sb» i h). 
t btre*tchling nonce-wd^ [f. SntETCH sb, qxv. 
+ -LI.NG 1.] A minnte quantity of space. 

1674 N. Faibfax JTr/te no (An atome] not being 

a strclchhng or guautuvt^ any more than a now is an 
onwardlmg or quid successivum. 

Strs'tcliy, a. colloq. [r, Steetch z/, + -y.] 

JL Having the qualiiy of stretching; elastic. 

1854 P ojiltry Chron. 1. 503 The marvellous stretchy tight- 
ness of their feathers. 1902 Euz, L. Basks Ncivspnfer 
C/r/ 164 Would that we had someof the same stretchy kind 
[of rules] in America I 

b. Liable to stretch unduly. 
iBZs (tr^er^s Jan. sSs/a A workman with a true 
eye <^n often counteract ‘stretchy stock,’ and cover up the 
deficiencies of the stitcher so that the upper [of the boot] will 
be a ‘snug fit’. 

2 . Inclined to stretch oneself or one’s limbs. 

1872 ‘Mark Twain ’ Roughing It xx\\\, (1882) 151 In the 
night the pup would get stretchy and brace his feet against 
the old man’s back, 

Strete, aphetic f. Estreat ; obs. f. Street. 

II Stretta (stre-ta), Mus. [It., fem. of sircito 
adj. : see next.] « Stretto b. 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mits, s. v., The conclusion 
of the chorus in Haydn’s Creation^ * The heavens are telling,' 
IS a stretta. 

il Stretto (stre’to), adv. and sh, Mtts. PI. stretti 
(stre*tf), also strettos. [It. « narrow : see 
Strait a,"] A. adv. A direction to perform a 
passage, esp. a final passage, in quicker lime. 

. *753 Chamber^ Cyd, SuppL,dr/rr/r<j, in the Italian music, 
is sometimes used to signify that the measure is 10 be short 
and concise, and consequently quick. In thlssense itstands 
opposed to largo. i8or Busby Diet, hfus, 1883 Grove 
Diet, ATus. III. 739/2. 

B. sb. (See quot. iSdp.) 

1854 Cherubini's Coiinierpyint 65 The stretto is.. one of 
the essential requisites of a fugue. 1869 Ouseley Counter, 
■^oint xxi, 166 In a fugue the stretto is an artifice by which 
the subject and answer are, as it were, bound closer together, 
by being made to overlap. 1898 G. B. Shaw Per/", lyagrur, 
lie 3 In classical music. .ih«e are fugues, with counter-sub- 
jects, strettos. and pedal points. 

attrib. 1887 B\nistcr Mus, Anal. 133 Alternating such 
framents, or bringing them together, stretto fashion, 
^reu, obs. form of SritAW, 

Streught, Streum ; see Stbatght, Stream. j 
Streven, -in, -yn ; see Strive v. 

Strew (strw), rare, [f. Strew «/.] A number 
of things strewed over a surface or scattered about, 
2578 BANiSTEa Hist, Man 1.28b, Brachtale..is to be 
vnderstanded the whole sirewe, and packe of bones [L. iotam 
earn ossiuut stntem intelligt\^ intersiced betwene the cubit, 
and Postbracbiale. 2637 Bp. H, King Exequy Poems (1843J 
34 And for sweet fiowres to cro^vn thy hearse, Receive a 
strew of weeping vepte. 2892 W. Whitman A utobiog, (1892) 
204 There being quite a strew of printer's proof* and slips, 
and the daily f«pers. 2907 ‘Barbara Burke’ Barbara 
goes to Oxford 255, 1 have been sitting in a perfect strew of 
books and pamphlets and pictures. 

Strew (str«), V, Also (now arch, and diall) 
strow (strea). Pa. t. and pa. pple. strewed, 
strowed ; pa. pple. also strewn, strown. Forms : 

a. I strewian, streowian, streawian, 3-7 strewe, 
6-7 strue, 7 streaw, 6- strew. 4 strouwe, 
4-7 strowe, 5 strowhe, 6 stroe, pa, t. strouit, 6- 
strow. 7. 6 stroye, 7 stroy. See also Straw v.^ 
[Com. Tent, weak vtrb : OE. sirgtuian^ slretmnan, 
slreawian, corresponds (exc. for differences of con- 
jugation) to OFris. strewa^ OS. pa. L pi. slrdiduit, 
streidun (MLG. strbmi, streieii)^ MDu. strdien 
(mod Du. strcoien'), OHG. stroinvcn, strewen 
(MHG, sirdtiwen, mod.G. siretteii)^ ON. strd (but 
MSw. stroa, Sw. strd^ Da. str&, are from MLG.), 
Goth, {^slraujatt) pa. L slrawidOf t OTcuL root 
*slra:f~; the ulterior relations are uncertain, but 
most scholars assume some kind of connexion jkviih 
the Indogermanic root, *sler- (extended *slra-) in 
L. sientirCy pa. pple. slrdhts ; see Stratum. 

The OE. forms represenling the orig. Teut. conjugation 
are: *sirfezarty etc. (see Stray tr.*) - ijoib. strau/ay:^ and 
pa. t. streztede - Goth, straivida. The original pr<K*.-stcra 
in OE. (as in some other Teut. langs ) supen-eded by a 
new-formation after the pa. t. Owing to the influence or the 
following TC'.lhe umlaut -f became diphthongized, produCTng 
the form.'* The OE. foims wilh^orialung 

diphthong are represented^ by the a forms above, while 
slreo^o, pronounced with a lUing diphthong ga\ e ii-e to the 
P forms. Accojding to modern^ usage, the two spellings 
correspond to the two pronunciations; formerly, thespelli. g 
stmv was often used where the rime was a word like sOy and 
conversely riming with nrru etc. ' 

nieTare y forms s/rayie are app. borrowed from or in- 
fluenced by Du. strooien. 

The pa. pple. is now most commonly strenm or siroetm in 
I>assive tenses, esp. where theie is nodUtincl reference toan 
agent ; and strrzved, sirtnved in aciive tenses.] 

L irans. To scatter, spread loosely; to scatter 
(rushes, straw, flowers, etc.) on the ground or floor, 
or over the surface of something ; to sprinkle 
(something granulated or in powder) over a surface. 

o. 97X Blichling Horn, 71 Sume naman la iwi^u of h®m 
treowum, S: sircowodan on hon® wej. a 1300 E, E, Psalter 


Ps. cxlvii. 16 Cloude als a.ske spredes [ATS, E. strewes] he 
c 2320 jSrr Tnstr. 2195 Mcriadok dede floure bring And 
strewed u bi tvene. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xxu 8 Ful muebe 

cumpanyestrewidcnhercfoihisinthe wcj% 4:1400 Maundev. 

(Koxb.) xviu. 84 pai take aide peper and stepez it and sirewez 
apon It spume of siluer. 2592 Kyd % Breiven roc Shee 
powred out a measse for him, and strewed secretly therein 
part of the poyson. i6ot Shaks. Tsvel. N, it. iv. 61 Not a 
flower, not a flower sweete. On iiiyblacke coffin let there be 
strewme \rime ihrovvne). x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. 

**53 One gobbet here, anotlier there they streaw! 
L^^r’^^***^** ^hysick 228 The powder is strued into 

the bye. 2673 Hannah Woolley Geutlexv. Comp, 140 Strew 
some Nutmeg ih^eon. 2773 Boswell Johnson 10 Oct. 
(l our Hebrides), Some good hay was strewed at one end of 
nisc, the bam], to form a bed for us. 2826 Art o/Brerving 
led. 2) 162 If a fewcloves. .be strewed over the liquid sulphur. 
2842 Dickens Bam, Budge xxxxx^ The newspapers which 
were strewn upon the table, i860 Tyndall Gtae. u v. 38 
The roof strewed itself in ruins upon the floor. 

P, c 2385 Chaucer L, G. tP. 101 {=207], I bad hem strowe 
[v, n strawe] flourls on myn bed. 1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I L 
iioThepresclouseperlis^estrowuntohogges. X530PALSCR. 
74y *1 * strowe spyces apon meates, or floures apon a place 
- ISS* Turner Herbal 1. sThisherbe, .strowene 

in the bedde, . . driuetb serpentes aivaye. 2584 Cocan Haven 
Health xc. 81 ntarg.y Damask powder.. to stroe among 
clothw. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 197 A small Altar.. on 
which they strow flesh and flonres. 2697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. IV. 428 Sweet Flow’rs are strow’d Beneath lixs Body. 
y27 Swift Desire 4 Possess. 36 Possession kept the beaten 
Road ; And gather’d all his Brother strow’d. 1815 Byron 
Desir. Sennacherib ii. Like the leaves of the forest when 
Autumn hath blown. That host on the morrow lay wither’d 
andstrown. 1864TENKYSON £“«. 501 These be palms 
Whereof the happy people strowing cried * Hosanna in the 
highest 1* 1870 Brvant Iliad ii, 517 When they bad 

prayed And strown the salted meal. 

absol. 2335 CovERDALE Matt. XXV. 24 Thou..gatherest 
where thou hast not strowed. [Ibid. 26 Where I strawed noL] 

b. with adv.y as otty in,aboztiy ^ abroadyaround, 

CX440 Prornf. Parv. 480/2 Strowyn a-brode, or scaieryn, 
spergo. C2440 Pallad, on Husb. xti. 589 Strowe on origan. 
2560 Daus tr. SleuianPs Comm. 461 b, marg.y Libelles 
strowed about in London. i59t A. W. ,5^. Then 

strew on sugar vpon it. 2697 Dryden Pirg. Past, vii. 76 
And lavish Nature laughc, and strows her Stores around. 
a x?s6 Euza Haywood Hew Present (1777) 47 Strew in a 
little salt and ^pper. 2820 Scott Monast. viii, looking at 
the leaves which lay strewed around. 1B70 Dickens E, 
Drood ii, Their fallen leaves He strewn thickly abouu 

c. transf. 

1382 V'ycLiP Isa. xiv. 22 Vnder thee strouwed shal be a 
mo^te [Vulg. suhter ie siemetur ttued], 2535 Co\trdale 
.£'24’^. XX. 23 'i bat I voldescatre themamonge the Heitben, 
and strowe them amonge the nacions. 2602 Chettle 
ntan lit. (1631) E x, The cleare moone strowes siluer in our 
path. 2603 Shaks. M, t. iH., 13 For so 1 haue 

strewd it in the common care, And so it js recciu’d. 2731-8 
Swift -F^/. Conversaf, Introd.23 Exccptmgasmall Number 
[of cant words) strewed here and there in the Comedies of 
that Age, 2730 Gray Elegy 83 And many a holy text around 
she strews. 1823 B'kess Bunsen in Hare Life I. vL 210 The 
torches were so thinly strewed, that. .the procession seemed 
to be groping its way in the dark. 1837-42 Tennyson Si, 
Agnes* Eve 28 All heaven bursts her siany floors. And 
strows her lights below. 1848 T. Rickman Styles Archit, 
Eug. 212 Ttie ludor flower. .profusely strewed over the 
roofs, &C. of rich late buildings. 

*t*d. To spread out to view, display, poet. Obs. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 75 Of Synab can I tell thee 
more, . . But little needes to strow my store. Suffice this bill 
of our. 

2 . To cover (the ground, a floor, any surface) 
with something loosely scattered or sprinkled. 

13., K, Alls, lozfilLaud MSJ Of Oljme, & of muge floures 
Weren j*slrewed balle & boures. 1375 Bakbour Bruce xiv. 
304 Of wapnys, armyng, and ded men The fcid wes haly 
strewit then, 1382 Wycuf Mark xiv. 15 He schal sbewe to 
50U a greet souping place sirewld [Vulg. cenaculum grande 
5trafum\. 2480 in Berks, Bucks 4 Oxon Archarol. Jrnl. 
(7913) Oct. 84 For strewyng the church Jor it yeres.., xijs 
iiiid. 2394 CwKcysKH Shadow of Nt. Biij, My funerall bed, 
Strewd with the bones and relickcs of the dead. ^ 1667 M il- 
TON P, L. XT- 439 The Inwards and thir Fat, with Incense 
strew’d. Mrs. Giasse Compl. Confectioner xi Strew 

it with fine powder sugar. 1788 Cowper Hegro's Compl. 34 
Wild tornadoes, Suewing yonder sea with wrecks. 2832 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxxii, The floor was already 
strewn with weary sleepers. t 835 Miss Braddon fPyllartts 
IPeird I. i. 13 He had stiewed the carriage with newspapers 
and magazines- 

B. Z2 - - Coer de L, 273$ Ladyes strowe here boures With 
rede roses, and lylye flowres. 1373 Barbour Bruce xvi. 633 
All the feldis strowit war Of IngTiss men that slayn westhar. 
1426 Lyoc. De Guil. PHgr, 14673 Placys ful off old ordure 
I kan slrowbe with Rosshys grene, 'J'hai tber ys no ffelihe 
sene. CZ450 Merlin xviii. 294 All the fcilde was strowed 
full of deed men and horse. 2530 Paiscr. 741/x Strowe al 
your chamber with carpettes agaynsi the kyng come. 2667 
MiltosP.L. VI. 389 ah the ground -With .<hiv«d aimour 
strow’n. 1697 Dryden AEneis vi. 1225 Let me with Fun’ral 
Flowers his Bodystrow. 1711 Addison No. 44 ^5 H 
is indeed very odd, 10 see our Stage strowed with Carcases 
in the last Scene of a Tragedy. *855 AIacauiay Hist.Eng, 
xi. III. 62 The mighliol enemy that had threatened our 
island since tlie Hebrides weiestxown with the wrecks of the 
Armada. xSspTeknt'SOn Eu^dZ^^ The marble threshold., 
strown With gold and scatter’d coinage. 

•y. 2647 Hexham i. s-v. KushyTo mery with rushes,/^?/ 
biesen bestreyen. 

b. with over, , . 

1540 Palscr. Acolastus n. iiL Lj, The soppe 
breade. .strowj’d ouer wyih harde chese and pepp«^- 
M akston Mntcont. 11. iv. D 1 b, Indian Eringo^ strow d ouct 

wiih the powder of Pearle of Ameiica. i6« Shaks. • 

T. IV. iv. 179 O, ihe5cIlacke,Tomakeyou CY^andsohand 
my sweet friend, Tostrew him o’reand ore. 1027 HA il 

ApsL (1630) 390 The very floore was strowed O'er with 


saffron. 2640 T. Brugis Marrow of Physicke it. 153 Strewe 
It over with powdered Sugar. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India IL 28 Jn tbecourseof tbreedaystheplace wasstrewn 
over with the killed, 
c. iraitsf, and fig. 

*39® Gower Conf. II. 103 The chambre is strowed up and 
doim With swevenes many thou-^endfold. 1671 Milton P, R, 
IV. 334 AJ\ our Law and Storj' slrew’d With Hymns. 17x4 
Macky Joum. Eng. (1724) 1. 52 Between tho^e Towns and 
Newberry the Country is finely strow’d with Gentlemen’s 
Seats. x8.. R. Jebb Lazo in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) II. 
703/1 His path, at every turn, has been strewed with multi, 
form difficulties. 2879 A. R. Waliace Australasia xi. 219 
The coast is thickly strewn with islands. 

T d. 7 b strew out : ? to intersperse with, Obs, 
1626 B. JoNSON staple of N, iii. ii, 1 was bespeaking but 
a parcell of newes, To strewe out the long meale withall. 
a\ 6 yj — Undemvoods Ixv, I have no portion in them, nor 
their deale Of newes they get, to strew out the long meale. 

3 . To be spread or scattered upon (a suriace). 

o. 259^ Spenser Prothal. 40 The snow which doth ibe top 
of Pindus strew, Did neuer whiter shew, a z6z8 Sylvester 
Hymn of Alms 518 The fre.sh and fruitfull Deaw, Which 
every_ morning Flora’s Buds doth streaw. 2697 Dryden 
^neis IX. 906 Heaps of spent Arrows fall; and strew the 
Ground. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 77 The mouldering 
gateway strews the grass-grown court. 18x6 Byron Siege 
Corinth xiti, Where thousand sleepers strew’d the strand. 
1B50HANNAV Singleton Ponienoy \\\. vii, The latest mar- 
lines and novels. -strewed the table. 1893 D. J. Rankin 
Zambesi Basin viii. 135 Ube boulders that strewed the 
mountain-side. 

P, 2313 Doucl^ eEneis vni. xii. iio Befor the altaris.. 

; The brj'init l^i^tb strowit all the ground, 1587 Marlowe 
! x Tamb. in. iii. 13x3 Their bodies stiowe the field. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 302 Thick as Autumnal Leaves that sirow 
the Brooks In Vallombrosa. 2733 Pope Ess. Man in. 37 Is 
thine^ alone the seed that strows the plain? 2786 Burns 
Raving IPinds a Yellow leaves the woodlands strowing. 
s88o W, Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 204 The light o’ the 
stars that strow the Milky-way. 

*fb. Ol an individual: To lie dead upon (the 
ground), poet. Obs, 

r 7611 Chapman Iliad xni. 742 Thou, (If thou darist stand 
ihisv lance) the earth before the ships shaft strow. 

4 . a. To spread (a cloth or the like) as a cover- 
ing. b. To cover (a bed) wiih a coverlet, c. To 
make or lay (a bed), rare. 

1675 CHAnuN Odyss. xiv. 69 Of Osiers [bejspred A thick- 
ned hurdle; on whose top, be slrow’d A wilde Goats shaggy 
skin. 2698 Frver Acc, E, India 4 jP. 78 A Cott or Bed 
strewed with a Quilt. j8xo Scott Lady of L. 1. xxxi, 
Hands unseen thy Couch are streviing. 

5 . To level with the ground, lay low, throw down, 
prostrate. Also with down. Chiefly poet, 

e 7460 Tozvneley Myst viL 194 Shall nothyng here in erth 
be kend, Bot It shall be strewyd and brend, All waters and 
the see. 1513 Douglas AEneis xit. vi. 47 Down strowand 
elk vnder (ut in the plane Diuers ctherls ^it thrawand and 
half slane. 2621 Bfathwait Time's Curtain drazvn B i, 
Yet wou’d that God of ho^is, thy power confound, And 
strow thy slaugblerd corps vpon the ground, a 263^ Sir H. 
WoTTON Paralt. Essex Buekhm. (1641) 12 About sixescore 
of their two hundred horse [werel strewed upon the Sand. 
2663 BuTLFJt Hud, 1. ti. 917 Hesp3ing Hudibras lye strow’d 
Dpon the ground, like log of Wood. 2785 Burns ToMouse 
iv, iby wee-bit housie, loo, in lum ! It 's sillj’wa'sthe win|s 
are slrewxn 1 1847 Tennvson Princess vi. 26 They mark’d Jt 
with the red cross xo the fall, And would have strown it, 
and are fall’n themselves. 

'j’b. reft. To spread out one^s limbs, poet, Obs, 
1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Piet. Ji. ii, Soone did^the Ladie 
to her Graces crie, And on their wings her selfe did nimbly 
strowe. 


6 . To level, calm (stormy waves) ; to allay (a 
sXoim). poet,' Qf L, siemere aeguor. 

2394 Lodge & Looking.Cl, Loud. (1598) A 4, Nep- 

tune on the Seas, Whose frowne stroyes {Dyce strows] ml 
the Ocean with a calme. 1875 I'ennyson Q. Mary i..v, 
God lay the waves and strow the storms at sea..! 1884 -- 
Freedom ix, How long thine ever-growing mind Hath 
still'd the blast and strown the wave. 

Hence Strewed. Strewn ppl. adjs. 

Chiefly in comb, as heatk.strezved, leafstrezvn. 

1603 E. Fairfax Eclogue tv. 1 in Mrs. Cooper Muses 
Libr, (7737) I. 364 The rough and Heath-strewed Wilder- 
ness. 2697 Drvden /Eneis xi. 98 The Body on this rural 
Hearse is born, Sireu’d Leaves and Funeral Greens the Bier 
adorn. 2730-46 Thomson Autumn 955 T hese now the lone- 
some Muse, Low.whispering, lead into their lcaf-j>trown 
walks. 2837 Carlyle /•>. A‘rt'. 1. tit. v, Monsieur, .is met 
with vivais and strewed flowers. 1847 Disraeli T ancred 


strew 

WOOD 


Strewbery, obs. form of Sthawberry. 
Strewer (strS-aiV Also Btrower (slra^-oj). 
ff. Strew v. + -er i.l One who strews. 

a 1593 Exam. H, Barroue B illj, He said, I was a 
oftllOIS. 1710 J. CHAMBERraYSEiV.G’/.£r//.Od. 33)545/2 
S.rovar of berk 17^6 G. Bailee Bk 

(S,T.S),S For 

shoemakers 2S., o 8 o. xSzo . ,-rv.-iecl their 

XCIII. ssa When the strowers of gram had 
office, Ihe bird, again burst screaiains •'i' • 

Strewine, obs. Sc. po. pple. ol Sntn ^ J. 
Strewing (strrTigI, Also (now orr/*.) 

ri-Sirxwo.e-lKGi.] The 

action of the «^^S™')!'s.ro.->-nee. or dede of strow. 

ei440 Promp. v. 78 Whatso. 

ynge, sriwn/eM. ^ Ihesliowina of those loo.e Letters. 

M acS.“’a ^7 >-/«.5 The strewing of the cal- 
ttops on the field of Banaockb’^n. 



STBBWING-IiY. 


STRICK 


b. concr. Something strewed ; a layer or bed of 
strewed material ; esp. pi, flowers, leaves, etc., 
scattered on a grave. Now rare or Obs, 
c xooo Lamb, Psalter cxxxi. 3 Jif Ic aslifte on bedde 
abeninge minre vel strewunge [in lectum strati met\. 1388 
Wycup Gen. xxxi. 34 Sciie..hidde the idols vndur the 
strewyngis of the came! [Vw\g.subter siramenia camelt\, 
rx440 Piomp. Parv. 480/2 Strowynge, or mater to strowe 
wythe, siramenittm, 1578 H, Wotton Courilie Control*. 

7 Throwing one at an another handfuls of roses,.. wherof 
they made such lauishe expcnce, as the ground was almost 
couered with the slrowing thcrof. x6xx Shaks. Cymb, iv. 
ii. 285 The hearbes that haue on them cold dew o’ th* night 
Are strewings fit'st for graites. 1648 Hi:rric>: Hesper.^ To 
Perilla x$ Let some weekly-strewings be Devoted to the 
memory of me. x66o Tales Jests Mr. Ji. Peters 12 The 
Parson seeing the Turf^ was well pleased, supposing it was 
laid there onely a< strowings to adorn his scat. 1726 Leoki 
Albertis ArchU. II. xi4b, Strew the bottom of your Cisterii 
with ^ood round Pebbles..: and the high t you make this 
strewing, your water will be the more limpid. 1728 E. 
Smith Compl. Housciv, (cd- 2, 173 Put a row of Flowers, 
and a strowing of Sugar, till the Pot is fulL 1823 W. Tay- 
lor in MontMy Mag. LYI. X25 Be content to let another 
inherit thy strewings of palmdeaves. 

C. altrib., as strewing^herb. 

XS7X in Fcuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 140 Bayes^ & 
strewing erbes. XS 73 “ 8 « Tusser Hush. (1878) 95 Strowing 
herbes of all sortes. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 26 Happy is 
that Sister, that (for strewing-hearbesl may scatter her dis- 
cheueld Mayden*hayre, on her dead Brothers trunck. 1877 
Encycl. Brit,'^\. 82 I’he coarse>t variety [of ground smalts], 
known as strewing blue. 

+ Strewingly, adv. Ohs. rarer^. [f. strewing 
pr. pple. of Strew t;. + -LY-.] Dispersedly. 

1578 Banister llisi. Nan vir. 92 b, The fiesh of Muscles., 
-is for the most part one kj-ndc [of fibre], and those more 
strewyngly set. 

Strewment (slrtt-ment). rare. [f. Strew v. 
+ -ME.\'T.] Something strewed or for strewing; 
pi. flowers, etc. strewed on a grave. 

i6<a Shans. Ham. v. i. 256 Yet hccre she is allowed her 
Virgin Rites, Her Malden strewmcnis, and the bringing 
home Of Bell and Buri.2lL 28^ J. Wilson in Blatinv. Nag. 
XXXVI. 409 You all know. .Raleigh, .who spread his fitie 
purple cloak on the mire... But here is a sweeter strewment. 
1837 Chamb. y>7i/. Vll. 368 Oh, minster gray 1 ..I come to 
thee with strewments. 

Strewn, ppl. a. : see after Strew v. 

’Strewtli. vulgar. Short for Cod s tntth, used 
as an oath. See ’s. 

1^2 KiruNG Barracb.room Battnds 20 Mad drunk and 
resisting the Gu.ard— 'Strcwih, hut I socked it them hard ! 
Strey : see Straw ri.i, Stray sb. 

Streyglit(e ; see Straight, Strait, Stretch v, 
Streyint. 8treynth(o : see Strength. 
Streyk(e, obs. ff. Streak v.\ Streek v. 
Streytn(e, obs. forms of Stream. 

Streyt(e: see Straight, Strait, Stretch v., 
Street. Streyves {pi.) : see Straif. 
n Stria (strai'a). PI. striae (strai-r'. {L. stria 
a furrow, flute of a column. Cf. F. strie.^ 

1 . ytreb. A fillet between the flutes of columns, 
pilasters, and the like. 

The accepted sense among architects, both French and 
English ; but app. due to misunderstanding of Vitruvius, 
who uses the word for a flute of a column, or a facet of a 
column of polygonal section. 

1563 Shuts Architect. D j b, The fifth parte is for Stria?, 
which .ire also called Femora. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Parallel Archil, etc, x^o 'ITie Stria:, .are those plain spaces 
between the Fluting-i in the Ionic, Doric, Connthian and 
Composed Orders. Ibid.^ The Stria being commonly a third 
or fourth part of the widness of the Fluiings, and diminish- 
ing with the Contraction of the Scapus unless the Shaft be 
very high. 1771 \V. Newton tr. Vitnivlns' Archil, iv. iiL 
(x«i) 78 The columns are to be wrought in twenty strim, 
which, if made flat, forn twenty angles, but, if they are 
hollowed, they are to be thus performed. 1836 Parker 
Gloss. Archil. (1850) 1 , 449. 

2 . Chiefly in scientific use. A small groove, 
channel, or ridge ; a narrow streak, stripe, or band 
of distinctive colour, structure, or texture ; esp. one 
of two or of a series. 

^ 1673 Ray Jonrn. LoivC.^\i Rayes or ribs ofstone (answer- 
ing to the ridges or stnse of a cochle-shellj. i68t Grew 
Musium L § 5. ill 113 The Scale-. .of the .same Fish. .have 
a great many exceeding small Striae, 1698 T. .Molyneux in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 220 Nor can th;re be observed Rays, 
Furroughs. Striae or any manner of Lines running along its 
[Giant’s^^ Causeway stone) Superficies. 2728 Woodward 
ITat, Hist. Fossils 1. 1 , 229 Three Crusts of an Heemarites, 
adhering to each other, and crosVd with fine small Striae, 
X731 Miller Card. Diet. s.v, Malva^ Each little IxjJge 
rippers most artificially jointed within the corresponding 
Striae or Channels. 17B3 M. Cutler in Life, Jmls. 4- Corr. 
(:8S8) II. 208 This vapor was of a bright color, without any 
tincture of red, and striated with very fine striae. 1815 
Stephens xn ShavPsGen. Zool. IX. x. 31 Neck on both .sides 
with two strim. 1823 W Philufs //// mZ. //>«. ted 3^p. xcs', 
The slichl channels occasionally observable on the planes of 
crystallized minerals are termed stria, i860 Tvndali. Glac. 
L vil 56 llie dirt upon the surface of the ice was arranged 
in striae. 1873 T. H. Green Intro/l. PathoL (crl, 2) 55 In 
hearts less aftecled, striae of fat srill be seen lying amongst 
the muscle. x8^s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Sot. 29 'ITie one 
system, consisting of parallel strim, is always cut by the 
other system, which al^ consists of parallel striae, 
b. Path. A linear hemorrhagic macula. 
x8ss Dukclison Mfd. Lex., I 'ibices, . . 5 ‘/rra',. .large purple 
like the marks produced by the strokes of a whip, 
which appear under the skin in certain malignant fevers. 
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c. Glass-manuf. An imperfection in the form of 
a streak or band. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^ Glass 248 Striee are un- 
dulating appearances, perfectly vitrified, and equally trans- 
parent with any other part of the glass; they, .result from 
a want of congruity in the com|K>sition of the particles 
which make up the substance. 1867-77 G. F, Chaubeils 
Astron. vii. viii. 723 Air-bubbles, sand-holes, strisc, scratches 
[in the lens] are no doubt undesirable. 

d, pL hlectr. The nliernate bright and dark 
bands observed in vacuum-tubes (Geissicr tubes) 
upon the passage of an electrical discharge, 

x88x Spottiswoode in Mature 6 OcL 549/2 When the 

E ressure is considerably reduced, these blocks are replaced 
y the beautiful system of flakes or ‘strix ’ delineated. 
Ibid, 550/2 As the exhaustion procccd-s the strix become 
more and more separated*. .At first mere flakes of light, 
they gradually increase in thickness. 1893 Sloane Electr, 
Diet. 496 InGeis-ler tulies the li^glit produced by the electric 
di^charge is filled with strix, bright bands alternating with 
dark spaces; these may be termed electric strix. 
Striack, obs. form of Stiuk. 

Striseform (sirai*<Tpjm), a. [f. stnte genit, 
sing, of SniTA + -FonM.] Having the form or 
structure of strix. 

1822 J. Park'inson Outl. Oryctot. 223 Rays small, close, 
strixform, equal. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 359/2 Shell., 
marked with numerous very narrow, strixform. .rays. 

Striate tstraivk), a. [ad. mod.L. stridl us, f, 
L. stria \ see Sthia and -ate 2 . Cf, F. striiJ\ 
Marhed or scored with striae, showing narrow 
structural bands, striped, streaked, furrowed. 

The earliest examples relate to the hypothesis of Descartes, 
as to the’siriate *or cltannclled condition of the constituent 
particles of matter. 

1678 CuowoRTit tniell. Syst. 684 Though Cartesius would 
needs imagine this Earth of ours once tu have been a Sun, 
and so it .«;elf the Centre of a Ics-tcr Vortex j whose Axis was 
then Directed after this manner, and which therefore still kept 
the same Site or Posture, by reason of the Striate Particles, 
finding no fit Pores or Traces for their pa<sagi thorough it, 
but only in this Direction. <1x706 Evelv.n Hist. lieUg. 
(1S50] 1 . 15 Des Cartes. .ivill have God contribute nothing 
more to the creation of the world, than the whirligig of in- 
numerable vortices, globes, and striate particles. 1760 J. 
Lee Inlrod. But. l xiv. (1765) 37 Striate, sirc-akcd. 1777 
RonsoN Brit. Flora 263 E^nlsetum Jluviatile...%\.cxxi 
striate. x 2 os IS. Weston) Wernerta 26 This stone. .is in 
texture foliate, And partly striate. 1822-29 Good Study 
(ed. 3) I. 346 The long thre.ad worm is. .beneath, 
smooth; finely strmte on the fore-part. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Fleni 94 Trifolium hybridum.. .Standard twice as 
long as the calyx, strf.atc. 1876 J. G. Jeffreys in Ann. <5* 
Mag. Hat. Hist, Ser. iv. XVI II. 252 l^e rest of the lower 
valve is free and concentrically striate. 

Stria«be (slrsivU), v. [ad, mod L, siridt*^ p]>l. 
sX^moisiridreii. stria: see Stria and -ATE ^,] traus. 
To mark or score with strix, to furrow, streak. 

170 ^ Phil. Trans. XXVI. 37B This melted Matter., 
fixu in a Regulus-ltke, friable Mass, and appeal'd some- 
ticnes lightly striated, or shot into ^harp Points like N eedles. 
<*1776 J. Ellis Zoophytes (1786) 3 Its body is striated 
lengthways wiih thousands of little glands. 2814 Southey 
Rodenei xvl 96 The rocky va!c..B.ire here, and striated 
W'ith many a hue, Scored by the wintry rain. x86z G. P. 
ScROi'E 1 'oleanos.^og Such sudden floods.. striate and polish 
its hardest rocks. 

striated vStmi-cUed), ///. a. [f. prec. + -£ 1 ) 1 .] 

1 . In scientific use: Marked or characterized by 
strix, furrowed, streaked. = Striate a. 

1646 Sir 'r. Browne Pseud, Ep, ii. il 58 Whether these 
effluviums do flye bystieated [sic\ 1658 striated] Atomes 
and winding particles as Kenatu.s des Cartes conccavcth ; 
or lelc.J. X705 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2954 This is 
a deep, thin,,, finely striated Shell, Chambers' Cyel, 
Supipl. «.v. Leaf Striated Leaf oucvdlh a number of longi- 
tudinal furrows on its surface. x8st Carpenter Man. Phys. 
(cd 2) 204 When the striaicd Muscular Fibre is examined 
still more closely. 1866 Huxley Physiol, xii. (2872/ 201 
Muscle is of two kinds striated, or striped, and smooth, 
plain, or unstrjated. 2872 Darwin Desc. Man II, x%i. 184 
Voung cro-»S'bills..in their immature striated plumage., 
resemble the mature rcdpulc. 

b» In specific names of animals, birds, etc. 
Al<o Striated Ipecacuanha : see Ipfcacuakha 3. 

*753 Chambers' Cyel, SuppL s.v. TntmpeLshell, 'Ibe 
5triat-.'d Imccinum, with oblong tubercles. 1772 Pennant 
Syn, Quadrupeds 231 Striated Weesel. 2782 — Hist. Quad^ 
rupeds 1 . 209 Striated Monkey. 1783 Iwitham Gen. Synopsis 
Birds II. I. 242 Striated Grosbeak 2827 Griffith tr. C'«- 
"ider V. 228 Mus Striatus (the Striated Mouse), 2831 J, 
Davik Man. Mat. Med. 439'Striated ipecacuanha. Psy^ 
chotria einetien. 2840 Macciixivkay Brit. Birds III, 86 
Pints striolatus. The Striated Woodpecker, ^ 284$ J. E. 
Gray Catal. Lizards Brit. Mus. 23 The Striated Spine- 
tail. Acanthopyga striata. . 

c. Min. Slrialed fraetttre (see qnot.). 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 , 35 'llie Striated Frac- 
ture. .consists of long narrow separable parts laid on or be- 
side each other. 

2 . Arch. Chamfered, channelled, grooved. 

17*7 Bailey, voI. II. 1772 W, Newton tr. Vitruvius' 
Annit. iv, iv, (1791) Zo Two columns. .one being striaicd, 
the other not. 28^ Gveiir Are/iit. Gloss. 

3. Constituting stria:, 

2854 Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, Striated, disposed in 
ornamental lines, either parallel or wavy, 2899 AllbutPs 
Syst. Med. Vlll. 608 Litile hard papules. .secondarily com- 
plicated with .siriaied excoriations. 

Striatiou (straiiJi-Jan). [n. of action f. Striate 
V. : see -ation.] 

1 . Striated condition or appearance. 

I8sr Ruskih Simei yeniu (1874) I. viK. 94 Longitudinal 


furrowing or striation on the original single shaft. 1866 
Huxlky Physiol, xii. (1672; 291 Tliis contractile substance 
..presents a. .transverse striation. 287^ M. Foster 
I. iL (1878; 81 Striation is ch.iraclerlstic of muscles whose 
contraction is r.apid. 1883 Chamberlin va 3rd Ann. Rep. 
U.S, Geol. Surv. 2^^ G\ixc\o\ movements... S^triation. 2914 
Conan Doyle C/pi. Pole Star 40 ' 1 ‘his weapon is said to 
exhibit a longitucTmal striation on the steel. 

2. One ol a set or system of stria:, a streak, a 
marking ; esp. Geol. one of the grooves or glacial 
marks found on rock-surfaces ; Min. pi. the fine 
parallel lines on a crystalline face. 

1849 Dana Geol. App. z. (2850) 7x0 A fragment from Har- 
per’s Hill contains 25 to 27 strlations in half an inch. 1888 
P. L, ScLATER Argentine Omith. I. 97 Agelaens thilius,.. 
Beneath paler, cineraceous while with black siriaiions. 

StriatO- used in Zool. and Bot. as 

combining form of mod.L. slrldtus, prefixed to 
adjs. in the sense * striate and — as striato- 
crenulaie, -echimtlate, 'nervosef ‘punctate, -retlcu^ 
late, -rugose, ‘tubular. 

18^0 W. King Permian Fossils g Arborescent plants, 
having stems with a large p'lh encircled hy a narrowstriato- 
tubular (ligneous?] cj Under. 2872 W. A. Leighton Lichen- 
Jlora 92 Striato-nervose. Ibid. 92 Slriato-rugose. Ibid, 
III Striato-crenulate, 2881 H, 15 . Brady in Jml. Microsc. 
Set, Jan. 46 Surface, striatopimciate, i. e. with minute pits 
or depressions in clo.se, regular, parallel lines from one end 
of the lc.>t to the other, 2893 G. Brook Catal. Madrep. 
Corals 1.40 Wall striato-rcticulate when thin. Ibid. 76 Wall 
striato-ichinulate, 

Striatnre (slrsi'aiiui). [ad. L, stridtura 
(Vitinv.) f. "L. stria (see Stria).] Disposition of 
Ftiiffi, striation ; also, one of a set of strice. 

2728 Woodward Hat, Hist. Fossils x. I. 230 Haimatitx 
shewing several Varieties in the Crusts, Striature. Texture, 
and Constitution of this Body. 2771 W. Newton tr. Vitru. 
7 'ius* Afchil.iv, Hi. (1792)78 Thus the Doric column will 
have its proper kind of striature. 2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
374 The exterior striatures of the calicles. 

Stric, obs. form of .Streak sb. 
t Strich.. Obs. rare. Also 6 etryche, stritche. 
[Prob. a formation suggested by scrich- {owl) and 
L. strix. See Stiiix.] The screech-o\vl. 

2552 Huioet, s.v. Owle, A str>'che owle. Ibid., Stritche 
owlc, Strix, 2590 Spenser F, Q. ir, xH. 36 The mefull 
Strich, still waiting on the here. 

Strichel^l, obs. forms of Strickle sb. 

Stricht, obs. Sc. form of Straight. 

Slrick (stiik), sb. Forms: 5 stric, strek, 
stryche, 5-7 strik, 5, (9 ) streek, 6 streeke, 

strycko, 6-7 stricke, 6- strick. [ . *strik^ wk.- 
grade of the root of Strike v, Cf, OF, estrlque 
( s= sense 3), Pg. estrlga ( *= sense i).]^ 

1. A handle of broken hemp, flax, jute, etc. for 
heckl.ng. Cf. Strike sb. 3 , 

14. , Horn, in Wr.-Wulcker 696/22 Hielinipolus, a stric of 
lyne, ^2440 Promp. Parv. 479/a Streek, of flax \Kyho, 
A. P. liniputns). 2626 Surfl- & Markham 
Y. zviii. So you shall beate this flaxe till it handle as soft 
asanysiike, then vnplat the strickes againe, and heckle it 
through tl:c second heckle. 267^ A. Walker Lees Lachry- 
mans 8 The Blaze, a lock or sink of Flax, which gives but 
one flash, and d)c<, x6S8 Holme Armoury 111. 206/2 A 
Head of Flax, is twelve Stricks lied up to make a Bunch. 
A Slrick, is about ten haiidfulls fof hemp or flax] made up 
togciher in a head. " 2847 Jptl. R. Agric, Soc. Vlll. ir. 385 
It is considered best to divide the labour of cleaning each 
strick of flax among three different stands. 2852 A. Rods 
I oeins fy Songs 215 A streek o’ lint I canna pu', 1882 
Spons' EncycL ludustr. Arts etc. xv. 2243 Each stone (of 
34 Ib.Iconi.nins 5-8 ‘siricks’or handfuls of finished flax, and 
each strick is composed of two ‘fingers’, two of the .small 
lots that have been treated at one operation in the scutch- 
ing-process. 

b. In Silk‘Vtamtf. A bunch of silk fibre. 

2887 Encycl. Brit, XXII. 63/1 When the spikes arc^suffi- 
cieniiy filled (with silk fibre], the lap is cut , , , and so stripped 
from the drum it forms a definite number of ‘stricks’. 

2 . A measure of capacity for coni, coal, etc. ; 
also the measuring vessel. Cf.STRAiK 3, Strike 
sb. 4. Now dial. 

2422 Coventry Leei Book an He.^chall haue a strik of come 
for his labour. 2530 in Pbillipps Wills {c 2830) i??* I 
quethe to . . our Lady at Bretforton a stryckc of barley. 2569 
Holtinghavi Fee. (1889) IV, 135 Payd..for inakyng of a 
scalle to scalle stiyckes wyth alle xijd. Ludlgto 

Chnnksu, Ace. ((.antden) 265 Item, for half a strick of coales, 
ij d. 2600 in 'I*. North Bells Lines. (1882) 512 Item pd to 
Anthony baric for a slrick of mawlt..iijx. uiy/, 2893-4 
Ht/rthumbld. Gloss., AVr/'/X*... applied occaMonally to the 
measure of corn itself, a streek being understood forabusneb 

3 . A piece of wood \\ith which surplus gram is 
struck off level with the rim of the measure. Cf. 
Strickle 1, Strike sb 2 a. lAow'dial. 

14 Lat. Eng. Voe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 588/13 Hosiorinm, a 
stri'che. <•1440 Pronp. Parv. 47 p'i Strek, of a misure as 
of a buschcl or other lyke, hostonum. 1585 Hicins Junitu 
Homencl. 256/2 Radius, which Bakers vse to make 
their meale measures euen: a Mreeke or strlchell. Ibid. 
341/1 Hostorium,..sL .stritchill : aslricke; a..peece of wood 
..wherewith measures are made enen. ^ 

Comb. zB 86 W.Somerset IVord-bk.s.v Strick 7, So' 
measure * means levrl, in distinction from ‘heap-measure’, 
as peas potatoes, fruit, &c. are sold. 

Strick (sink), z/. Also 5 stryche. [f. Strick 5^5.] 
L trans. To strike off (corn, eta) level with the 
brim of the measure. 

• 24.. Lat.’Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wfjlckcr 588/12 HosHo, W 
stryche. 2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vH. 65 The 
price must be the same with the true Market price; the 
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measure awordlng to tlie common measure stricked. x6ga 
Capt, SiuWCs iicuvtan's Gram, it. xxi. 134 Thrust your 
Ladle into the same (sc. the budce«barrclj, filling it full of 
Powder, and then strick it with a Ruler. 

2 , To prepare (lint) for heckling ; also, to heckle 
(flax, etc.). 

x8o8 Jamieson To strick lint^ to tie up flax in small 
handfuls, in preparing it for being milled. 1894 Times 12 
Mar. 13/s Machinery.] Ry means of this breaker the 
middle operation of ‘siricking* is dispensed with. 

Strick, a. Sc, Chiefly in form strict, [perh, 
related to Strike v, i c, to flow.] Of running 
water ; Swift, rapid. 

1629 Z. Boyd Last Baitell 1075 Furnish him with strength, 
whereby he may row against the strictest streams of all 
temptations, a x8o8 S/aiCt Leslie cf^ Pcivis v, Fraser 0/ 
Frnserjield 60 (Jam.) That the said dike.. stems and calms 
the water where the shot is felled, while otherwise it would 
be a strict current. x8o8 Jamieson Strict [ed, 1879 Sirick\ 
strict\ rapid. The stream *s very strict^ it runs rapidly. 
i8ia J. J, Henry Campaign ttgainsi Quebec 34 Some strict 
water interfered, but in a few days we came to the first pond. 

ahsol, 1825 Jamieson, StHcko' the 7uatter^ the most rapid 
part of any stream. 

Strick(e, obs. forms of Streak slf.y Strike v. 
Stricken (stri’k’n), />a, ppie, and ppl, a, [pa. 
pple. of Strike v.] 

A. pa. pplc. in special sense. (For other uses 

sec Strike Stricken in years stricken 

on yin age yin tide')', advanced in years, arch. (See 
also Struck, Struckek.) 

ITie pple. in these phrases belongs to Strike in the in- 
transitive sense ‘ to go Cf. the equivalent stepped {siapCf 
stopen) iu p>ears (Step v. 4). 

c X380 Sir Feriimb. 3481 Sirs, 5e kno^vejj wel bat y am 
sumdel stryken on age. c 1400 Sc. Trojan ll’ar (Horsim.) 
2621, I ame now so strikine in clde. That I b* kynryk may 
nocht wclde. 1535 Coverdale Gen. xviii. 11 And Abraham 
and Sara were both olde, & well .stryken in age. . 154a 
Udall tr. Frasvt, Apo/>h. 37 b, He learned to plate on the 
barpe after y* he was well striken in age. a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia i, iii. (1912) 19 He being already well striken in 
ycarcs, maried a young princes, named Gynecia. 166* J. 
Davies tr. Olearitis* Voy. Ambass. 133 A m.in well stricken 
in years. ^ 1709 Steele Tatter No. 98 P 2 Though you are 
stricken in years, and have had gr«»t experience in the 
world. xBxg Scott Leg. Montrosexxxxiy A matron somewhat 
stricken in years. 1839 Lane Arab. Sis. I. 84 At length 
thCiC arriv^ . .a great sage, stricken in years, who was called 
the sage Doohdn. 

B. ppl. a. 

1 . Of a deer (occas. of other animals); Wounded 
in the chase. +Also of a person: Hart by a 
pointed instrument. 

15x3 Douglas eSueis iv. it. 40 Our all the cetie enragit 
scho..Wandri<.asanestrikin hynd, i54oPALSGR..4<’<i/<Mfttr 
IV. iii. T j b, 1 oeinge a stryken fysher, waxe wj'se ,i. whati 
a Rsher man hath hurte his hande with a hoke, [etc.]. 1590 
Spenser Q. I.ii. 24 A virgin widow, whose deepe wounded 
mind With loue, long time did languish as the striken hind. 
IHd. II. 5. 12 Tnat shall I shew (said he) as sure, as bound 
The stricken Deare doth chalenge by the hleedjng wound, 
1603 SiiAKS. Ham, iii. il. 282 (Qo. x) What, frighted with 
f.dse fires? llien let the stricken (1604 Qo, 2 sirooken; 1623 
Fol. strucken] deere goe weepe, The Hart vngalled play, 
X784 CowpER Task iiL 108, I was a stricken deer, that left 
the herd Long since. x385 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V, 
202 A stricken whale has been known to stay an hour below 
the surface. 

2 . Struck with a blow. 

X538 Elyot Dict.f PulsatuSy striken as a barpe or other 
instrument is, wliyche hath strynges. 1803 Viscr. Strano- 
FQRn Poems of Camoens (xZio) 107 The stricken flint its fireg 
betray’d! X815 Scott Waterloo xx. 24 OI when thou., 
mark^st the matron’s bvirsting tears Stream when the stricken 
drum she hears. 1847 Tennyson Princess v. 484 Into fiery 
splinters leapt the lance. And out of stricken hel. nets sprang 
the fire. x^3 S. Gee Auscult, 4- Percussion iii. (ed- 4) 60 
A secondary object [in percussion] is to discover the degree 
of resistance or the den-.ity of the stricken spot. 

b. Of a sound, musical note : Produced by 
striking a blow. Stricken hour (arch.) : a full 
hour as indicated by the striking of the clock. 

1820 Scott Monast, x. And without interruption or im- 
patience, to listen for a st. icken hour to his narration. 2853 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1870) I. 365 General — made 
us a call. .and sat talking a stricken hour or thereabouts. 
2873 Mrs. Whitney O-her Girls xxxiv, A sudden slop, in 
speech as in music, is sometimes more significant than any 
stricken note. 

3. Ofa person, community: Afflicted with disease 
or sickness ; overwhelmed with trouble or sorrow, 
and the like. Of the face : Marked with or exhi- 
biting great trouble. 

Frequent in comb., asy^T'^r-txSiS), /Jtfn/V-f 1814), 

(2819), poverty' (1844), sorrenty (1819) stricken: see those 
words. 

(xfiix Bible tsa. liii. 4 Yet we did esteeme him striken, 
smitten ofGod.andafflicted.] iS^ 6 h'rrTO^Lucritiai.vV\,lic 
rather heightened than removed the picture which haunted 
Mainwaring — Susan, stricken, dying, broken.hcaried ! 1873 
Burton Hist, ,*icoi, VI. Ixx. 209 The generous assistant of 
the stricken or oppressed. 1875 H. J axazs Roderick Hudion 
xxvi, Roderick’s stricken state had driven him. .higher and 

fartbertban heknew. x 8 ^ Mr*. Caffx’N Q uakerGrandm, 

222 The woman shuddered, and shrank away. Presently 
she jified up a drawn, stricken face. ^2904 Vemiey Mem, I I. 
xlvii. 269 It .should have re.icJied him the summer of the 
great plague, when there was but little intercourse between 
the ships and the slrirken city lAleppo], 

b. Of the mind, heart, soul : Afflicted with 
frenzy, madness, grief, or the like. 

*795 South ey Toon of Arc\. 58 To place her with some pious 


sisterhood, Who. .may likeliest remedy The stricken mind, 
or frenned or possws'd. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Lect. Ser. i. 
iiL 42 i-he good Samaritan that bound up the wounds of 
e^ry stricken lieari. 1897 \Vatts.Duntom Aylwin XIII. iii, 
inohC..know little or nothing. .of the stricken soul that 
looks out on man. .through the light of an intolerable pain. 

c jocularly, ‘ Smitten ' with love. Cf. love- 
stricken. 

x84oDiCKENsd?/rfC..S'Aiy*viii, A stricken market-gardener. 

4 . Of a measure: Having its contents Icvelleil 
with the brim of the measuring vessel, as distin- 
guished from heaped, Cf. Striked///, a. 

i^S ^ot XI JHen. K//,c. 4 § 2 Be it alsoenacted that iher 
be but only viij busshelle't rased and streken to the quarter 
,Bf.st Farm, Bks. (Surteo) 103 Wee have 
allwayes of a stricken bushelt of come, an upheaped bu^heIl 
of meale. 1278 [W, hi arsmall) Minutes Agrie, 27 Nov. 2775, 
I have employed an itinerant CbaflT-cutter. at is. thequarter 
of sixteen striken-bushels. Ibid. 21 May 2776, Nine cart- 
horses eat thirty quarters of chafiT. .about three double 
quarters (of sixteen bushels equal to stricken measure) a- team 
a-week. 

5 . Of a sail : Lowered. 

*593 Stdnejps Arcadia ii. (1598) 125 The cunningest 
manners^ were so conquered by the storme, as they thought 
It best with striken fed. 1 (1590) striking] sailestoyeeld 
to be gouerned by it. 

6. Stricken field (rarely battle) : a joined engage- 
ment between armed lorces or combatants ; a 
pitched batt/e. 

A Sc. use, restored to literary currency by ScolL Cf. the 
phrases to strike a battle-field s.v. Strike v. 35 b. 

?<r 2200 Oid Ballad in Scott Waver/ey Note 2 E, The 
Highlandmen are pretty men For handling sword and shield, 
But yet they are but simple men To stand a stricken field. 
182a Scott Abbot xviii, 1 never had the good fortune to see 
a stricken field. 1828 Macaulay Misc. Writ. 11660) I. 252 
He was vanquished on field'; of stricken battle. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr, I, iu. 234 As if there had l>cen an actual stricken 
field, with all the able-bodied men on both sides engaged in it. 
Hence Stri'cfcenly adv.y i'Stri'ckenness. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhonePs Bk. Physicke 26/1 A precious 
water for the strickennes, & fallinge Sicknes... For stricken- 
nes. Take Assesbioode (etc.], .and this with God his ayde 
will recovere agayne hU speeches 2880 Mrs* C. Rfade 
Brenvn Hand White I. viii. 192 She marvels, and each 
succeeding year more strickenly, at the exceeding beauty of 
the young world. 2882 D. C. Murray Joseph's Coat II. 
XXV. 268 ‘ This is a queer start *, said the bewildered reader, 
staring strickenly at Joe. 

Strickle (strikU), jA Forms: a. i stricel, 'il, 

5 striJe-, sttykyllo, -elle, stryfckell, 6-7 strikle, 

7 atricle. 7- strickle. 0 . 6 strichell, stritchill, 
7-S stritchol(l, 7-9 strichel. 7, 7-8 stricklace, 
S-'p striokless, 9 stric(k)les, -liss, stxecless, 
strikeless. [OIL stricel (^?also *stricels) = Flem. 
strekei masc. (Kilian, De 3 o), mod.Fris. strikkil 
strickle for a scythe (= sense 2 below), f. 'leut, 
*strik- : see .Stuike v. • 

The OE. word Is recorded (see Bosworth-Tollcr) only in 
the senses * Pull^, small wheel and ’ teat ’, which did not 
survive into M^j they seem, like the senses explained 
below, to be referable to known senses of the verbal root. 
The p forms are due to a different ablaut-grade of the suffix ; 
the y forms seem to represent an OE. *stricels.] 

1 . A straight piece of wood with w hich surplus 
grain is struck off level with the rim of the measure. 
Sometimes applied to the amount so measured. 

24.. ■ Sour, in Wr.-Wrdcker 726/4 Hoe os(i}oriuutf a 
slrikylle. s4,Z2,Caeh.AngL2^^^ SStrykyWe, hostoriu/u. A 
Strylkell (sic: ? read strykkcll] for A husibeWe-hostimeutuni. 
2585 H\Q\ns Junius' HomencL 05,61 X that which 

Bakers vse to make their meale measures cuen: a slreekc 
or strichell. /8rV. 341/1 Hcstorium-,.si ^tritchilI: a stricke; 
a long & round peece of wood like a rolling pinne (with >*5 
it is flat) wherewith measures arc madeeuen. 1642 Bisr 
Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 103 When wee goe to take up come for 
the mill, the fir.st thing wee doe is to looke out poakes, then 
the bu'hell and strickle. 2790 \V. H. Marshall Rnr. Econ. 
Midi, II, 443 Strickless^ striker of a bushel, &c xBoo W. 
Pi^ in S Shaw Hist, Staff, (1801) II, i. 207/1 The grosser 
articles are heaped, but grain is stricken ofl'j with the strait 
cd^e of a strip of board, called a .^ti i« klcss: this level measure 
ofgrain isliereprovtndallytermedstrike.and.strickless. 1887 
Kent Gloss.- Stnekle, a striker, with wh’ch the heaped-up 
measure is struck off and made even. The measure thus 
evened by the strickle is called race mea^ure, i.e. razed 
measure. 

b. Applied to various instruments used for 
similar purposes in casting or moulding ; seequots. 

16S8 Holme Armoury iii. 326/1 The third [plumb^s* in- 
strument] is the Strickle; it isa slender Sparr, rabated in the 
ends answerable to the breadth of the Casting Frame,.. by 
this be beats down the Sand in the Fnime,..nnd when the 
Lead is cast over the Plummer followctb the Lead with this 
Instrument, to drive it forwards, and keep it. .all of a thick- 
ness, 1832 J. Holland Manuf. Metni I. 69 ITie box is now 
filled up I with sandk and having been lc%*clled with a strickle, 
is turned over. 1^3 Holtzapffel Turning I. 363 A semi- 
circular piece of wo^, called a strickle, is used lor working 
and smoothing the half core. 1883 (Horner] Pattern 
bfakiug 154 The sand within the fiame is scraped out with 
a strickle, shouldered to the same depth as the ihichn^ of 
the plate. x8^ I.ocktvood's Diet. Afeck. Engin.- Strickle- 
..Any piece of wood cut to a .special '•bape and used to im- 
part a .‘perial contour to a bed of foundry' sand, and thus 
save expense in pattern making. 

2 . A tool with which a reaper whets or sharj^ns 
his scythe « Sthaik 4. Also a mechanical 
grinder (see quot. 1S46). 

164X BcsT^/»r2/r. lSurtee«)32The toolcsthal mow^s 
are to have with them, arc sythc, shafte, and strickle,.. the 
best strides are those that ate made of. .oake. 2764 Atuseuui 


L^st. II. Wii. 32 The fixing of the strickle or whetstone at 
the extremity of ourfscylhe-J shafts gives a very advantage- 
ous balance to the whole machine. 2828 Carr Craven Gloss.. 
S trickle- a piece of wood besmeared with grease and strewed 
with sand to sharpen scythes. 2846 Holtzapffel Turning 
II. 913 The edges of the eight blades (of revolving shears 
for shearing cIoUi] are ground. .by a grinder or strickle fed 
with emery, passed to and fro on a slide. 2859 F. S Cooper 
Iroumongers' Caiai. 70 Emery Strickles. 19^ (Miss E. 
Fowler] beiiv. Trent 4* Ancholme 372 The sharpening 
stnckle^on the scythe or the reaping-hook. 

Strickle^ (siri'kT), v. Founding, [f. Strickle 
irans, 1 o strike off with a strickle (the super- 
fluous sand) in moulding j to shape (a core) or 
form (a mould) by means of a strickle. Also absol, 
2885 [Horner] Pattern Making 155 A level bed would be 
made on the sand, the frame laid upon it, and the sand 
rammed round flu><h with its top edge, and sirickled-ofT level. 
Ibid.- ’l‘he curb r.ng facing, bo'>s. and bed are strkkled in 
the bottom by a board working round a core-bar. /lid. 154 
'Jlie sand within the frame is strickled over level with its 
upper face, /bid.- In making tank-plates in quantity, ..it is 
usually considered cheaper to make the pattern solid, and 
so save the cost of strickling each time of moulding. 

Hence Stri’ckling vbl. sb, 

2888 Lockwoods Diet, Mech. Engirt.- The strickling is 
elTecied by me.ins of a strickle or striking board anda guide 
of some form or another. 

t Stri’ckling', ajv. Obs. rare-'^. [f. strick, 
StBECK fl. + -LIB G Stiffly- 
2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 9 The best way to make 
sheepegoeof in a m.arkett is to.. cult of all theshaggie hairy 
wolJ which .standeib .‘•iritklinge up; by whieJj meaues they 
make them seerae more snodde, and of a better stapple. 

. t Strickman. Sc. Cbs.rare-'^. Meaning un- 
cerlain • ?a dummy, puppet. 

a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscome) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 274 
And so^he was hot ane strickman in that caus. 

Strict (strikt), a. Forms; 6 ftryckt, 6-7 
striekt, stricte, 7 (S-9 diall) strick, 6- strict. 
[acI.L. j/rrV/-«r drawn together, light, severe, rigid, 
pa. pple. of siringire to draw or bind tight. Cf. 
F. strict (i8th c.), and see Strait a] 

I. Physical senses. Cf. Strait a. I. 

+ 1 . Drawn or pressed tightly together; tight, 
close. Obs, 

2592 Shaks. Ven, «5* Ad, 874 She wildly breaketh from their 
strict imbrace. 2625 Crookf. Boay^ of Alan 923 3 heir (ike 
Bones] Articulations and Con-positions many dissolute and 
laxe, many strict and close, 2694 in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 

17 H er 'J h ghs, Leggs, and Feet were, .so cxtreamly elet-ated 
with a watry Humour, that upon a strict impress I could 
have buried three or four Fingers, /bid. 43 A fresh Flux of 
Blood happened, and strict Bandage was applied. 2722 
Arbuthkot John ^2r//in. App.iiifl'he fatal Noose petform’d 
its Office, and with most stnet Ligature, squeez'd the Blood 
into his Face. z^8r Coivper Retirerueut 254 As woodbine 
weds the plant within her reach, ..Strait’ning its growth by 
such a strict embrace. 

quasi-nr/u. 1650 Bulwer iv. (1653) 86 The 
Ru.'>sian Ladies tie up ibeir Foreheads so strict with fillets, 
b. Stretchid lant. rarr^^, 

2858 W. H. Russell Diary India (x66o) II. 207 We sat 
and listened to the rain falling on the strict canvas of the 
tents till dinner-time. 

•f 2 . ‘ SuuDg up tense ; not slack or relaxed. Obs, 
2578 Banister Hist. Alan vi. 86 This coate oI the 'J eslicle 
..sl-ewetb the nature of a certaine strict, and long Muscle. 
1731 Ar»»uthnot Aliments vi. (1735) 157 We feel our Fibres 
grow strict or kix, according to the ijiate of the Air. 
b. Of Irost : Keen, haid. rare~^. 

2893 Stevenson Catriona xx\ iii, Late in the nicht, in a 
strict frost, and my teeth chattering, I,. considered [etc.]. 

3 . Restricted as to space or extent; nairow, 
diawD in. Cf. Strait a, 2-4. Now rare or Obs, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillerneatf's Fr. Chirutg. 50 h, The Breaste 
being anguste and stride. 1603 B. Jcnson Entert, Queen ^ 
E'ritice at Althrepexj And when slowTime bath made you 
fit for war, Looke ouer the strict Ocean, and thtnke where 
You may but leade us forth. 16x2 Woodall Surg. Alate 
ks. (1653) 214 In ulcers and fistula’s scarce a belter medi- 
cine is found, to enlarge a strict orifice. 2675 R. Burthocce 
Causa Dei 36, 1 am apt to think that Hell is of a V^t 
Extent, and that the bounds and limits of it, aie nut so strict 
and narrow, as the most imagine. 1828 Wordsw. Power oj 
Soundx- Sliict passage, through which sighs are broughu 
+ b. Of handwriting : Compressed. Obs. 

2648 E. SpARKn.S'^r//r’j Sarah tf Lagar'fi^. Ded., Penned 
in so dinunulive a Letter, writ in >0 .Mrici an Hand, (the 
Wonder of Youth to read, much more of Age to write it). 

4 . Stiaight and stifl. Obs. exc. Fot. and Zool. 
(see quols.). 

2592 R. D. //y/nerotomachia 27 The Chapters whicn 
stood vpon their strict and vpright Antes. 1x793.,^*-^’'*''^ 
Lang. Bo/., Striitus, stiff and .^traighL Strict will not do 

in EncI^h,.^^d I do not recollect that we have any one word 
to express thb idea.) 2857 A. Gray l-trst kejs. Bot. 333 
Stricty closeand t arrow; .straight and narrow. xSto Hookkr 
Stud. Flora 328 Euphorbia exigua..brarichcs6-i5 
and strict, or prostrate curved and ascending. 189 
Diet, S.V., The strict stem of some corals. 

U. Figurative senses. 

5 . Of personal relations, alliance, etc. - j 

intimate. Now rare or Obs, 

1660 Sf ARSTOS- etc. 

that slrickt bond of lone that linck- ‘ 

Carretor Let . 7 Sept, in "S' 

Ado I 'iTiere is now notoriously di5^vcrcd a stn«e 

fflisenll iKtveeene yf Sp-'n.ards and the A1 „n«L l<^ 

Sir R 7 SouthweiJ. in Eucx t /T/e« iCamden 1 1, i lo A n« 
addrevA to h!s Majrtty for enlrmg .mo a siLCIe, Confedera- 
.Aeifk Allies. 17X0-20 Steele / heatre iSo. i? r o 
There never was a more stria friendship than between those 
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Gentlemen. 1834 De Qvikckv Au/ci. Wks. 1854 II. 
345 intcrcou^^c with him was at no time very^ strict, 
3845 Sarah Austin J^anie's Hist. Kef. I. 541 The ill con- 
cealed ho^tiIe disposition in which Don Juan Manuel had 
found the court of Rome. .had been converted into the 
strictest union by his cflbrts. 

f b. Of a council : Secret, privy. After F. 
conseil esiroit (Cotgr.). Obs. 

3606 B. Barnes Offices i. 2 As at this day in Fraunce; 
where Les generalx des JinnneeSy ff Ics p»€sedents des tu- 
comptesi\\^'^^ a prioritie,. before both tne Counsels strict 
and at large, 

6 . Of correspondence, agreement, or connexion 
between facts, ideas, etc. ; Close, exactly fitting. 

17x5 Atterrurv Serin. (Matt, xxvii. 25) (1734) I* 124 Some 
Circumstances which shew how strict a Corresponde tjce there 
■was between their Crime and their Punishme >t. 1762 Kames 
Elevt. Crit. i. (1833) 20 Where ide.as are left to their natural 
course, they are continued through theslricte>t connections, 
i860 PusEY Minor Propk. 38/2 The strictest explanation is 
the truest. 

Cemb. (quasi-rtrfy.) 1787 PolwhELE Engl, Orator iii. 675 
Like the abstruser Rules Of Logic link’d by strict-connect- 
ing Chain. 

t7. Restricted or limited in amount, meaning, 
application, etc. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. IvHi. § 2 Definitions, whether 

they be framed larger to augment, or stricter to abridge the 
number of sacraments. x6xx Siiaks. Cymb. V. iv. 17 To 
satisfie If of my Freedome ’tis the marne part, take No 
stricter render of me, then my All. 1620 T. Granger Div, 
Logikt 336 Here the predicate is more strict in signification 
then thesubiccL 1737 Waterij^no Eucharist 42 l‘he Word 
Sacrament is of great Latitude, and capable of various 
Significations, (some stricter and some larger). 

8 . Accurately determined or defined ; exact, pre- 
cise, not vague or loose, f Of particulars : iiiiu- 
merated or described in exact detail. 

1631 MiLTON.^t^/z;;. ii. zo It shall be still In strictest measure 
ecv n To that same lot, 1658 Sir T. Brow.'ne Hydriot, ii. 6 
lliough we meet not with such strict particulars of these 
parts, before the new Insiilutlon of Constantine. 1692 
Atterburv Serm. (Ps. 1. 14) (1726) I. 13 According to the 
strict Import of the Word. 1760 Cautions ^ Adv. to Officers 
0/ Army 130 He may in a stricter Seii«;e be called, The 
Officer of ike Day than 0/ the Cttard. x8x8 Haclam Mid. 
Ages viii. 111. (xSrg) UI, 273 These [lieutena icie>] do^ not 
however bear a vc^ close analogy to regencies in the stricter 
sense, or substitutions during the natural incapacity of the | 
sovereign. 1837 Carlyle Fr. i. ii, If the very Rocks 
and Rivers (as Metaphysic teaches) are, in strict language, 
made by those Outward Senses of ours. 1875 E. White 
Life in Chrhi iv. xxiv. (1876) 394 Public legislative docu- 
ments, in which important words are to be always taken in 
their strictest and most direct definition. 

b. With defining word : Restricted to the exact 
use or definition indicated by the word. 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hori, 23 The fruit, in a strict 
botanical sense. Is the matureptstillum. X89X Century Diet., 
.9/r/V/ 8, Restricted; taken strictly, narrowly, or exclu- 
sively : as, a strict generic or specific diagnosw. 

c. Of a calculated or measured results Precise, 
exact ; opposed to approximate. 

X79X Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) §261 note^ The masons 
were employed in reducing the whole area of the work to a 
strict level. 

d. Law- Strict settlement’, see quot. 184 T. 

1710 T. Vernon Chanc. Cases (1723) II. 659 By Proof it 

^pears a strict Settlement was Intended. 1791 C. Fearne 
Contingent Remainders (cd. 4) 1. 129 The limitation to her 
[the wife] for life, and a subsequent one to the heirs of her 
body by the husband have been decreed to operate ^ way 
of strict settlement. 1833 Tomlins* Law Diet. 1 1. 3 Q. s. v. 
Remainder, In thesestr.ct settlements, the estate is unalien- 
able till the first son attains the age of twenty-one. 1841 
H, J. Stephen Comm. Laxvs Eng. i. vii, I, 337 When laud 
is settled.. by a limitation to the parent for life, and after 
his death to his fir^t and other sons in tail, and trustees are 
interposed to preserve the contingent remainders, this is 
called a strict settlement, 

9. Of confinement or imprisonment : Rigorous ; 
severely restricted in regard to space or liberty of 
movement. 

X667 Milton P. L. 11. 321 To remalne In strictest bond- 
age. 1685 in Verney Mem. (1907) II. 400 'Tis true our con- 
finement is not strict. 173^ Ir. Keysleds Trav. (xyfoj f.397 
Your brother shall be kept in strict custody. 1859 A. Har- 
wood tr. PressensPs Early Vrs, Christ. 11. ii,' 166 The cap- 
tivity of the apostle became increasingly strict. 

10. Of watch and ward, authority, discipline, 
obedience, etc. : Rigorously maintained, admitting 
no relaxation or indulgence. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. 1 71 This same strict and most ob- 
seruaiu Watch. 16x3 Beau^i. & Fl. Pkilaster ii. i, What 
inaistcr holds so strickt a hand ouer his boy, 'I’liat he will 
part with him without one warning. 16^ Milton /’. L.iv. 
783 Uz2iel, half the-e draw off, and coast the South With 
strictest watch. 1692 R. L'Estrance Fables liii. 54 A 
Prince’s Leaving his Bus'ness Wholly to his Ministers with- 
out a Strict Eye over them In their Respective Offices. 1706 
E- Ward IVooden t^orld Diss. (1708) 72 He keeps so strict 
a Hand over his Crew, that be won't suffer them to Keep 
one Holy-Day. 1748 Smollett Rod. Random xxix, [He] 
gave the second mate a caution to keep a strict guard over 
his tongut 1838 Thirlwall Oreece xUi. V. 205 He. .every 
where maintained strict discipline among his troops, 2855 
Macaulay H/st. Eng. xiii. HI. 341 His temper was under 
strict government. 

11. Of a law, ordinance, etc., or its execution: 
Stringent and rigorous in its demands or pro- 
visions. allowing no evasion. 

157S Whetstone 2nd Pt. Promos Cass, ii. v, Their 
cr.afte, they^ collour so, As styll they haue, str>'ckt lawe 
vpon their side. xs8o E. Knight Trial 2 'ruth 5 There shall 


neede no such strickt order to mooue them iherunto. x66y 
Milton P. L, ix. 903 Rather how hast thou yeelded to 
transgress The strict forbiddance,.? 2699 Evklvn Diary 
24 Nov., To punish offenders and put the laws in more 
strict execution. 2789 W. Buchan Pom. Med. (1790) 499 
During.. the second stage of the disorder, though so strict 
a regimen is not neccNSaryas in the first or inflammatory 
state, yet intemperance of every kind must be avoided. 
2834 James J. Marston Hall xi, The Duke had given him 
strict orders to foUow my commands implicitly. 183^ Thirl- 
wall Greece vii. I. 290 From the beginning of their eight- 
eenth year tlicy were subjected to a stricter rule. 29x3 
J. H. Morrison 7 'rail Pioneers xw. 6 $ This purdah system 
Is strictest in the north, ..but its baneful influence is felt all 
over Indio. 

b. Of a legal instrument or provision : Stringent. 
*739 J- Richards Annuities on Lives 96 This is often the 
Case, let the Covenants of the Lease be ever so strict and 
binding. 

C, quasi-rz^z;. 

272X Ramsay Scribblers Lashed 292 Wc order strict, that 
all refrain. 

12. Of an art or science, its procedure, etc, : 
Characterized by rigid conformity to rules or pos- 
tulates. 

2638 Paini. Ancients 32 Wee should not too much 

accustome our selves to a strict course of Imit.Mion. a 1677 
Barrow Expos. Creed (1607)43 Which is a most reasonable 
proceeding and conformaole to the method used in the 
strictest sciences. 1777 Priestley Matt, ly Spir. (1782) I. 
XX. 257, I do not. .find the strict immaterial sy>tcm m any 
writer earlier than our Sir Keneliii Djgby. 2796 Koll.mann 
Ess. Mus. Harmony x’e. 114 Of strict or free Imitation. 
2834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys, Set, xiv. 109 It is 
proved., by strict mathematical reasoning, that [etc.]. i8Sx 
Paley Hischyltts fed. a) Persians 43 The penult should 
perhaps be long in strict prosody. 2869 Ouself.y Cottnter^ 
point li. 6 The only concords recognized in strict counter- 
point are the perfect octave [etc.]. 2873 H. C. Banister 
//;/r/c(i889) 277 Imitation may be only of the general form 
of a passage. .Or the intervals may be exactly imitated, 
which is termed Strict Imitation. x88o E. Gurney I'cnver 
0/ Sound xix. 430 Greek iambic verse was less strict in this 
respect. 

13. Of a quality or condition, an altitude or line 
of action ; Maintained to the full, admitting no 
deviation or abatement ; absolute, entire, com- 
plete, perfect. (Cf. 15 b.) 

1583 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. lit 165 O me, with what strict 
patience haue 1 sat, To sec a King transformed to a Gnat? 
1593 — Rich. It, II. i. 80 The plcaNurc that some Fathers 
feede vp<)n, Is my strict fa'i, I mcane my Childrens lookcs, 
1607 — Timon ill. v. 24 You vndergo too strict a Paradox, 
Stnuing to make an vply deed lookc fnire. 2663 Patrick 
Parab. Pil^r. xxxix. (2687) 521 But that is no more than 
strict Justice exacts. 2753 Richardson Grandhon (1754) 
II. lit. 2X All this shall be mentioned to Lady D. In strict 
confidence. 2822 Shelley Faust it. 262 In truth, I gene- 
r.aUygo about In strict incognito. x8ss Macaulay ///r/. 
Eng. xix, IV. 265 In hU lublic acts he observed a strict 
neutrality. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. 1. iii, 1 . 39 A plcas-int 
attractive phy.-iognomy; which may be con.^idered better 
than strict beauty, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. x. 67 A man of 
the strictest prudence. 2898 *H, S. Merriman* Roden's 
Corner xW. 153, I should recommend a strict reticence on 
this matter. 2907 J. A. Hodges Eltm. Photogr. (cd. 6) 27 
The observance of strict cleanliness. 

b. Of truth, accuracy, etc. : Exactly and rigidly 
observed ; exactly answerable to fact or reality. 

2748 Melmoti! Fittosborne /.r//.lxi. (1749) II. 109, 1 may 
venture, however, to assert,. that the Muses are, in strict 
truth, of heavenly extraction. 2822 Scott ReiiHiv. i, I 
would not have you think all I said of him, even now, was 
strict gospel. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eug.y'i. JI, 80 Two 
prerogatives, of which the limits had never been defined 
with strict accuracy. 

14. Rigorous and severe in rule and discipline, 
in administering justice, etc. ; not lax or indulgent. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. K. iv. i. 204 (Qo.) 'J’his strict Court 
of Venice must needes giue sentence gainst the Merchant 
tliere, 2603 — Meas./or M. 1. ii. 186 Implore her in my 
voice, that she make friends To the strict deputie. ' 2622 
Fletchkr Thierry tf Theod, 1. i, -A Monasierie, A mo^t 
strickt hou^e; a house where none may whisper, X697DRVOEN 
AEneis vi. 582 Minos, the strict Inquisitor, appears. 2828 
Scott F. M. Perth ix, The King, .ought to nave been,, 
liberal in rewarding services, strict in punishing crimes. 1832 
Ht, Martineau Hitt Falley iii. 31 Who was now re- 
membered to have been particularly strict ..about having 
the whole establishment in good order. 2850 H. Mei.vxlle 
White fneket I. xxix. 191 Three of these officers .were 
strict distiplinarbns. 1904 F. D. How Si.v Great Schoolm. 
253 He was extremely strict with the Masters in spile of 
the sympathy and kindness he showed thenu 
b. of fate, necessity. 

2608 Shaks. Per. m. Hi. 7 O your sweet Queene ! that the 
strict fates had pleas’d, you had brought her hither to haue 
blest mine eies with her! 1667 Milton P. L. vl, 8C9 But 
strict Fate had cast loo deep Her dark foundations, and 
too fast bad bound. Ibid.x.i^i But strict necessitie Sub- 
dues me, and calam(tou< constraint. 2700 Dkyden Cock ty 
Fox 528 Not forc'd to Sin by strict necessity. 

16. Of persons: Holding a rigorous and austere 
standard of living; stern to oneself in matters of 
conscience and morality. 

(1578; cf. Strictness 3.] 1614 W. B. tr. Philos. Banq. 
(ed. 2) 105 They al^siained from all fle.sh and wines. nay, 
so strict they were, they seldom eate Bread. 2634 Milton 
Comus 209 Strict Age, and sowre Severity, 2648 Fairfax, 
etc Remonstr. 21 Con.'^ciencioiLs, strickt in manners, sober, 
serious. 2662 in I’erney Mem. (1907) II, 273 My sister says 
the queen U very' hansom, and 1 hear very stride in her 
carage; 2770 Lanchornk Plutarch, Cato Yuger. V. 49 The 
whole coufNe of his life was strict and austere. 2837 Car- 
lyle Fr, Rev. I. iv. iv. With a strict painful mind. 2860 
Thackeray Lovel vi. (1861) 237 My mother and sbiers are 


dissenters, and very strict. I couldn’t ask a party Into my 
family who has been [on tlic stage], 2894 ‘ Mark Rutiier. 
FORD ’ Cath. Furze 1 . vi. 98 On many points their ‘ views’ 
were ‘strict whatever that singular phrase may have meant. 

Comb. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, I. iv. iv, A strict-minded, 
strait-laced man 1 

b, ot virtue, chastity, etc. (Cf. 13 .) 

1589 Warner Albioii's Eug., AEneidos 153 Greater is the 
wonder of your strickt chastity, 2592 Shaks. t Hen, Vl, 
V, iv 67 Is all y'our strict preclsenes-e come to this? 2671 
Milton Samson 319 Against his vow of stricte.st purity. 
1703 Mrs. Cbntlivre Gamester iii. (1708) 30 A Gentleman 
that plays is admiued every ■where— Women of the strictest 
Venue will converse with him. 2903 F. Harrison Chatham 
iv. 56 Pill, .was the statesman who finally established strict 
honour in the public service. 

16 . Undevialingin adherence to the principles or 
practice implied by the designation. 

C2660 in J. Morris Tioub. Catholic Forefathers Scr. 1. 
(2872) vi. 257 A good devout Sister, and very strict in regular 
observance. 1661 in Extr. St, Papers ret. friends Ser. 11. 
(19T1) 125 Persons of most exemplar regular Course of Hfc.. 
yet exlrcame strict to the rules of there profesMon. 2666 
E. Mountacu in isth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 8 
If the young Lord was a strict and a grounded Papist. 
«i8 Prior Poems Ded. (1905) p. xx, He was so strict an 
Observer of his Word, that no Consideration whatever, 
could make him break it. rtX72x— Vicar 0/ Dray iy Sir 
‘Yl (1907)259 'J'his Strict adherence to 'I’ruih. 2801 
J.Tiiosison Poems Sc, Dial. Zi To leave the Kirk ye surely 
mean, An’ turn a strict Seceder clean. 2853 Lvtton My 
Hcn'cl 1. ix, The Haze]deans..were great sportsmen and 
strict preservers. 2862 Conti ib. Eccl. Hist. Connecticut 
280 The new churches, called Separates, or, as they pre- 
ferred, Strict Congregationalists. x868 Frkkman Norm, 
Couq, (1877) II. App. 653 The feeling on thesuhjecl among 
strict cliurchmen comes out very forcibly. 1884 P^arl 
Malmesduky Mem. Ex-Minister I. 14 Mr. Bowie -was. .a 
strict observer of s.nints’ days and dates. 2888 Hryce Amer. 
Commiv, 1 . 1. V. 62 Every vote given by the members of the 
Commission wa.s a strict party vote. 

17 . 01 inquiry, investigation, inspection, observa- 
tion, calculation, and the like : Characterized by 
close and unrelaxing effort, so as to let nothing 
escape notice. 

2596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, iii. n. 149 And I will call him to 
so siiict account, 'J hat he shall render euery Glory vp. 2617 
L. Diccf.s tr. Claudian's Rape Proserpine i. C 4, The god, 
vnto this vnexpected newes Gaue strict attention. 2696 
I’ate & Brady Ps. cxxxlx. x Thou^ Lord, by strictest search 
hast known My rising up and lying down. 2699 Flying 
Post 6-9 May 2/2 ‘J be Coroncr.i Jury have. .upon strict 
Inquiry found it was accidental. 2720 Swift Examiner 
No. 17 p 2 Js he not severely us’d by the Ministry or Par- 
liament, who yearly call him to a strict Account? ^ 2723 De 
Fob Voy, round IVor/d (1840) 317 To lake the strictest ob- 
servation they could of the plain. 2726 Swift Gulliver x\» 
i, l^on a strict review, 1 blotted out several passages. X 755 
J. Ellis Corallines 52 The Vesicles, on the strictest Ex- 
amination, appear to have no Opening into them. 2839 
Dickf.ns AVV/i.A^/V-t. viii, Mrs. Squeers.. instituted a stricter 
search after tlie spoon. 2855 OtPs Circ.Sci,^ Inorg. Ned* 
45 'i'be knowledge of this fact .^oon leads to the more strict 
iDve^ligation of the nature of the deposits thus noticed, 
b. ^v^lh an agent-noun. 

x668 Hale Rollers Abridgmt, Pref, 2 He was a strict 
Searcher and Examiner of businesses. 

Strict: see Stkick tr. 

Striction (>tri*kjbn). [ad. L. ztriciim-tmx n. of 
action f. stringire to draw tight, strain.] 

1 , The action of straining. rare'~^. 

1B89 Engl. Mechanic 27 Dec. 355/2 There i.s..a kind of 
elongation by striction, which in the case of a direct pull, 
IS produced with a constant load applied at a rate acceler- 
aied up to the point of rupture. 

2 . Geovi. in a skew surface, atrve or line 0} 
striction : see quots. 

287s P. Frost Solid Geom. (ed. 2) I, 297 The curve which 
is the limit of the polygon formed by joining a, c, 
which the imagined membranes would have the greatest 
density, is called the curve of greatest density \ it is also 
called the line of striction, 2889 Cayley Math, Papers I, 
234 The curve /7r,.is .said 10 be the minimum distance 
curveiorcurveofhtrictionL 2892 /^/V. XIII. 233 Supposing 
the distances PQi, PiQvj FiQsi &c. to be all of them infini- 
te-imnl, we have a skew surface containing upon it a curve 
P|PsPs.'&c., which is the line of striction, viz, this is the 
locus of the point on a generating line whicli is the nearest 
point to tiic consecutive generating line. 

+ Stri‘Ctive, a. Obs. [ad. L. slricitvus, f. 
strict-, strihgArc to bind, also (a different word) to 
gather (flowers, etc.). In classical Latin the adj. 
has only sense 2.] 

1 . Astringent, styptic. . ‘ 

a 1400-S0 Stockh. Med. MS. 10 For to makyn surripe pat 

is siryctyf. 2569 R. Androse tr. Alexis ,Secr, \y. il 16 
Cause hem to dnuke of the rennet of an Hare or of an Hart 
in stricliuc water. 2580 T. Newton Approved Med. 54 All 
parts of the Cake tree be stryctiue and byndinge. 

2. (Seeqnot.) rarr ~^. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Strictive, gathered or cropped 
with the hand. 

Hence f Stri'ctivenees, astnngency, 

2580 T. Newton Approved Med. 26 Incense is dry in the 
first degree, and hath a certayne byndingorslriciiuenesse, 

t Strictland. Obs. rare-K [f. Smicrr 
the sense ‘ narrow ’) + J^and sb.'] ' An isthmus. 

*577 Harrison England 1. ix. [xii.J 22^2 in Hotinshed, 
Beyonde the which 1 find a narrow going or slricktland 
leading from the poynte to Hirst Casile. 

StiSctly (strrktli), adv.- [f. Strict n. ti] 
f 1 . In physical sense : Tightly, closely. Obs. 

1642 G. Sandys Parnphr, Song Sol. viii. i. 29 Tby left 
Arme for my Pillow plac’d, And stricktly with thy right 



STBICTLY. 
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embracd. 1714 Young Force of Relig. ii. Her lord and 
father, for a moment’s spare, She strictly folded in her soft 
embrace. [1871 Tennyson Lnst Toum. 653 The vow that 
binds too strictly snaps itself,] 

- J" IJksumont Psyche xxi. Ill, Nothin; 

IS lacd so strictly-strait into It self, as this imme.asurable 
Nature. 

2. With reference to confinement or enstofiy, 
Tvatch or guard, a siege, etc. : Closely, narrowly, 
rigorously, vigilantly. 

x6o8 Shaks* Per^ ]i. v. 8 She hatli so strictly Tyed her to 
her Chamber. 1638 Mayse Lucian (1664) 170 The gate.*; 
were strlctlier kept, and no man was any more oernutted to 
enter into the house, a 1700 Evpxw Diary j6 Feb. 1649, 
Paris being now strictly besieged by the Prince de Condtf. 
1761 H. Walpole Otranto iii, He ordered some of his at- 
tendants to carry Theodore to the top of the Black Tower 
and guard him strictly. ^ 189* Lady F. Vkrney Ventey 
Me 7 n* 1 . i. 4 A door less likely to be strictly guarded than 
the other issues. 

3 . With reference to commands, obligation, etc. : 
Rigorously, stringently ; with insistence on exact 
performance, execution, or obedience. Cf.SiR.UTLT 
a. 5 . 

\»^iPlumpton Corr. (Camden) 54 , 1 therforeon thekinges 
behaffe strictly charg you, ..that ye [elc.J. 1594 Shaks. 
PJch* //A IV. 1. 17, I may not suffer you to visit them, The 
King hath strictly charg’d the contrary. 17x0 Felton Diss. 
Classics (17x8) 41 For which Reason the Celebrated Dr. 
Busby strictly forbad the Use of Notes, x8i8 Foster in 
Life ^C<>m(i846) II, 149, I am strictly ordered to keep 
out of the evening damp and cold. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Biog. Borealis^ Marvell 12 The publication of debates was 
at that time, .really and strictly forbidden. 

b. ^Yilh strict provisions ; by strict enactment. 
1651 G. W. CerweVs ItuU 189 He' who hath a Fee-tail in his 
owne, or Fee-simple in anothers Right, . .is tied a little more 
strictly. X706 T. Vernon Chanc. Cases (1728; II. 552 In a 
Court of Equity the Tru«:t ought to have been strictly pur- 
sued. 2827 NV. F. Cornish Ess. Doctr, Remainders 19 The 
court will generally order the lands to be settled strictly. 
2907 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters ofTsavo xviii. 29X The 
whole of this country.. is now a strictly protected Game 
Rcser%’e. 

4. With reference to punishment, judgement, rule, 
etc. : Rigorously, unsparingly, severely. 

2602 W. S. Thomas Ld, Cronnvell i« iii. 41 And to deale 
strictly with such a one as he, Better seuere then too much 
lenitie. 2607 Beaum. & Ft, Woman-Hater iv. 1, I wish 
those of my bloud that doe offend, Should be more strictly 
punlsht, then my foes. 26*5 .Milton Death fair Infant 33 
Could neav'n for pittle thee so strictly doom? 2849 
Macaulay HisU Eng.'^. II. 98 These laws, though they had 
not, except when there was supposed to be some peculbr 
danger, been strictly executed. 2875-S9 Bridges 
Love XX, God’s love to win is easy, for He loveth Desired 
fair attitude, nor strictly weighs 'The broken thing. 

5. With rigid and exact adherence to a plan, 
regulation, etc.; with complete and literal obser- 
vance of a rule or enactment Also, according to 
a strict standard of life, obligation, etc. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. Ixit. § 29 It is..meete that the 
strength of mens deedes and the instruments which declare 
the same should strictlie depend vpon diuers solemnities. 
2652 Jer. Taylor Serm, Golden Groves Bummer xxvi. 338 
But while they talk as if they did not need to live strictly, 
many of them live 50 strictly as if they did not beleeve so 
foolishly. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 298 p 2 Many of the most 
strictly virtuous. 2803 Wordsw. Ode to Duty But thee 
1 now would serve more striclb', if I may. 2826 Art Bresv- 
iug (ed. 2) 87 Cases may occur, when, .the admixture of 
cbalybeatetonics. .ought to be strictly avoided. 2849 I^Iac- 
AULAY Hist. Eng. ii. 1 . 174 Not only were the intentions of 
the court strictly concealed, but [ctc. 1 . 2854 Poultry Chrou. 

I, 213/2 Unless these regulations be strictly complied with. 

6 . With unrelaxed care or attention to detail; 
without letting particulars escape notice ; narrowly, 
closely, exactly. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 390 [He] sent a Guide with me. . 
to view the Mounlayne more strictly. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos.^ Periander (1687) 49/2 Periandersald, it w-ns 
not possible but that he should say something more, and 
pressed him more strictly, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 22 Sept. 
1641, Where our names were taken and our persons examin’d 
very strictly. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xv. (1840) 258 
One of our men looking a little more strictly than the rest, 
thought he saw the head of one of the Indians. 1752 Earl 
Orrery Remarks Sivift (1752) 122 It is preceded by an ex- 
planaiorj’ advertisement, that was either dictated, or strictly 
revised by the Dean himself. 2796 Mme, D’Arblay Camilla 

I I . 360 Tell me, and ask yourself strictly, would you ch.nnge 
with Indiana? 2837 P. KT.\^\^Bot.Lex.s^ It is evident that 
Ferns must be excluded from the cellular department, if 
structure is to be strictly attended to. 

b. Qualifying an adjective, adverb, or equivalent 
phrase : In the strict sense of the word (or words). 

1764 Ceasirwes in Shenstone's Whs, (1777) II. 294 

A. .wild and romantic appearance of water, and at the same 
time strictly natural. 2799 Ht. Lee Canterb. 7 ’., Peel's T- 
(cd. 2) I. 48 {He was] not strictly h.andsome, yet winning. 
2839 Dickens Niclu Nick, iv, This was strictly true. 2849 
hlACAULAY Hist. Eng. ilL I. 365 They governed strictly 
according to law. 

c. Qualifying a predication or assertion as a 
■whole = strictly speaking (see 8). 

2680 Moxon Meek. Exere. xiv, 238 ^is whole Member is 
called the Moving Collar, though the Collar strictly is only 
the round Hole at a. 17^ Butler Anal. i. v. ^Vks,^x874 I. 
88 It is only these in\s*ard principles exerted, which are 
strictly acts of obedience, of veracity, [etc.]. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (cd, 2) IV. 344 This sort of acquisition of. an estate 
tail.. is not strictly a descent. 2834 K. H. Dicbv Mores 
Cath. v. V. 132 For which purpose there was a multitude of 
minor clerks employed who had not strictly orders. 1B85 
VOL. X. 
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Stand. Nat, Hist. V. 371 TTie genus Helaretos.,%Xx\dXy 
embrace but one species, Hetarctos rnalayanus, 

7. With respect to resemblance, correspondence, 
adaptation, and the like : Precisely, exactly' ; with- 
out discrepancy or exception. 

* 7 ^ 3 . J* Brown Poetry ^ Mus. xiL 2x3 Our sacred Poetry, 
sun^ in the Cathedrals, is transcribed strictly from the holy 
Scriptures. 2777 Priestley Philos. Necess. iv, 31 As far as 
we can judge, motives and actions do strictly correspond to 
each o^hcr* *832 Scott Ct.Roht. Itt, The first, which strictly 
resembled her own chair in sire and convenience. 2892 
Photogr. Ann, II, 570 The parts are made strictly inter- 
^angeable, 2909 E. R. Tennant in Expositor L\s^. 2x7 
The sinful is strictly correhtive with the guilty. 

8. With exact use of words ; exactly, precisely. 
Often in the parenthetic phr. strictly speaking oi to 
sfeak strictly. 

2^2 B. JoNSON Poetaster v. iL 39 Horace hath (but more 
^riclly) spoke our thoughts. 2639 W, Sclater Worthy 
Comrr.un. 66 That speech. .is to be understood in Trope, or 
MCTcd Figure, not strictly, and abstractively. 2673 S'too 
him Bayes 9a If this (strictly speaking) be no Quibble, 
Decis. (1759) I. 12 A fictitious and 
un.bratile kind of treason, and to speak strictly, no treason 
at all. 2837 P. Keith Bot. Lex. 397 Plants have no digestive 
apparatus strictly so called. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. L 
1 . 13 During the century and a half which followed the Con- 
quest, there is, to speak strictly, no English hislorj*. X9xa 
Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. 762 What he describesas the Amorian 
period, though this name strictly applies only to the last 
forly-so'cn years. 

Strictness (stri'ktnes). [-NEB3.] The quality 
or condition of being strict. 

•I*!. In physical senses: Narrowness, straitness; 
tightness, close compression. Ohs. 

2604 R, Cawdrey Table Aiph.^ Strictnes. narrownes or 
smalnes. ^ 2605 in totk Rep. Hist, MSS, Comm, App. v. 372 
That strictnes of the gate that leadeth into blisse. 2620 
Venner PiaRecta viii, 19^ T*hey are repleated with grosse 
humors with a natural! stnetnes of the veines. 2709 Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 73 When their Force is Inhibited by the 
strictness of the Pores, they are unable to remove. 

•t’2. Closeness (of friendship or intimacy). Ohs, 
c 26x4 Cornwallis in Gutch Celled. Cur. 1 . 138 He desired 
as^ great a .strictness, and nearness of amity and alliance, as 
might be, between the Crowns of England, and Spain. 

3. Severity of life or behaviour; inflexibility of 
principle or virtue. 

2578 Lyly Euphues Wks. 1902 1 . 315 Thou hast therefore 
..great cause to retoyce, that God by punishment hath coUi- 
pelled thee to stricktnesse of lyfe. x6xx Beaust. Fl. 
Maid's Trag. it. i. (16x9) D 3 b, Evad. Alas Aminlor | 
thinkst thou 1 forbeare To steepe mtb thee, because I 
haue put on A maidens strtetnesse. 2650^ Hubbert Pill 
Formality 52 They can change their habits of sirickness 
intoa habit of looseness and profaneness. 2756 Mrs. Calder- 
WOOD in CoUness Celled. (Maitland Club) 275 All the nuns 
are English, of the order of the Recolly, who are but a degree 
above the Capuclnes for strickness. xSoo Mrs. Hervey 
Mcttriray Family 37 The governess was a French woman, 
strongly recommended for the strictness of her principles. 
a. 2902 w. BRicirr Age of Fathers (1903) I, it. 28 A genuine 
enthusiasm for Cbrbtian strictness. 

4. Severity, rigour, stringency (of laws, enact- 
ments, obligation, judgement, discipline, etc.). 

260a Rowlands Greene's GhosH\Z^s) 9 They will vrge the 
strictne^e of their oath, and the danger of the law in speh 
cases of concealement. 2660 Wood Life iO.HiS.) 1 . 35^ 
The strictness of the Lord’s day was mitigated. ^2699 1 . 
Baker Ref. Learn, iii. 22 Priscian himself., not witbsiand- 
ing his strictness in giving Rules.. has much adolopreseiwe 
hiinself from Barbarism. 0x7x6 South Stmt. (1727) VI. 
430 They never understood the fiery Strictness of the law', 
nor the Spirituality of the Gospel, i86x Pattisoh Ess. fiSSp) 

I. 47 Peace and order were maintained by police regulations 
of German minuteness and strictness. 2909 Blaekiv. Mag, 
Mar, 3x1/2 The strictness of the Jain observances varies a 
great deal, according to the sect. 

5. Closeness of watch or scrutiny. 

s'^tA'Med. yVn/.XV, 5x0 In consequence of this intimation, 
Pierre Landart was watched xviih the great»t strictness. 

6. Rigorous accuracy or precision in statement, 
interpretation, investigation, and the like. 

2638 Sanderson < 4 w/«wvii. <1682} II. 97 Divine 

(especially Prophetical) expressions, are not ever tied to such 
strictnesses, 2726 Swift Gttlliver 11. vii, I. .gave to every 
point a more favourable turn, by many degrees, than the 
strictness of truth would allow. 2787 J. Mitford Plead, 
Suits Ckanc. (ed, e) 232 In pleading there must in general 
be the same strictness in equity as at law. 2885 Law Rep.^ 

28 Chanc. Dlv. 97 A clause which this Court has always 
been in the habit of construing with the greatest strictness. 

b, Phr. In strictness’, taken or understood 
strictly ; according to a strict conception, definition, 
or interpretation. More explicitly in strictness of 
speech, of law, etc, 

2642 Wilkins Math. Magick it. L (1648) 245 But In its 
strictnesse and propriety, it is onely appliable unto fresh in- 
ventions. x66o R. Coke Power ^Suoj. 233 Intoses where- 
in things in conscience ought to be done, yet for >vant of 
some formalities or niceties they cannot in strictness of law 
be exacted, a 2691 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso xt. ^Vks. 2772 yi. 
748, 1 chose to take in. .several that perhaps did not in strict- 
ness belong to the Christian Virtuoso. 2692 AtterburY 
Serm. (Ps. L 24) (2726) I. 7 Praise and Thanligiving do, in 
Strictness of Speech, signify things somewhat different, 2294 
G. Adams Hat, ^ Ex/er. Philos. IV.xItv. 188 Dr. Herscoel 
even goes so far as to suppose that there is not, in strictness 
of speaking, one fixed star in the heavens. 2^9 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V, I, 639 She was undoubtedly guilty of what in 
strictness is a capital crime;. 1663 LrELL/fw/Zy. Man 6 1 he 
term Post-pliocene ought in strictness to include all geologi- 
cal monuments posterior in date to the Pliocene. 2870 Free- 
Bt AN Norm. Con^, (ed. 2I I. App. R. 595 Neither of these Kings 
were, in strictness of speech, depos^ 


+ SlOT’ctoiy. Obs. [ad. med.L. strictSrium, f. 

L. stficl-, stringere to bind : see -ort.] A medi- 
cated compress. 

<2x425 tr. Ardeme’s^ Treat, Fistula etc. 96 Aboue kh 
emplastre..putle a strictorie of while of eiren and mele of 
whete and lynnen cloutez y.dipped kcrin. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas I, XX. U 554 ) 36 b. They haue slrictories to make their 
skin to shine, wrought subtiily of gommes and of glaire, 
Strictnral (stri-ktiural), a, [f. Sthictuhe sb?- 
+ -AL.] Pertaining to or of then.ntureofastricinre. 
2886 J , M, Duncan Dis. Women xii. (ed, 3) 95 There is no 
strictural obstruction to tlie progress of the fssccs. 

Stricture (stri'ktiili), sh.^ Also 5 strietture. 
[a, L. strictura, f. strict-, stringire, really two 
etymologically distinct verbs of coincident form in 
Latin ; the one (whence branch I below) tWth the 
sense to bind tightly, draw tight, strain ; the other 
(whence branch III) with the senses to touch lightly, 
to gather (flowers), to draw (a sword). Cf. F. stru» 
tnre (i6th c* in Littri) = sense i below.] 

I. A binding, lightening. 

1. Path. A morbid narrowing of a canal, duct, 
or passage, esp. of the urethra, oesophagus, or in- 
tesiine. 

c 2400 Lanfrane's Cirurg, 299 If here be ony to 
take awei kerof as akynge ouker ony strietture, ouker 
ony byndjTig, it&n remeue awey kat first (etc.). 2797 

M. Bailue Morb, Anal. (2807) 340 The most ordinary 
diseased appearance of the urethra is stricture. x8cx4 Aber- 
NETHY Surg. Observ. 209 A similar plan of conduct is very 
suitable to strictures of the o^ophagus. 2846 J. Miller 
PrcKt, Surg. 269 Stricture of the Windpipe. Ibid, 407 
Stricture of the Rectum. 1887 Eneycl. Brit. XXII. 57^/2 
Stricture of the Pylorus. 

2. gen, in various occasional uses : The action of 
binding or encompassing tightly; tight closure; 
restriction, rare, 

264^ Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. it. Disc. be. 226 Christ came 
to knit the bonds of government faster by the stricture of 
more religious tyes, 1726 Pope Odyss. xxii. i£6 Within the 
stricture of this palace wall To keep inclos’d bis masters till 
they fall. 1731 Arduthnot Alithents vi. (1735) 158 For the 
lateral Ves.<;el5, which lie out of the Road of Lirculatiou, let 
gross Humours pass, which could not if the Vessels had their 
due degree of Stricture. \Z\z.}.^.'\^z.uviCavtp.ag5t.Quebec 
303 Bredat home under the strictures of religion and morality. 
1822 Scott /iTrnf/tF.xviii, 1 defy chemistry,. and everj’ other 
occult art, were It as secret as hell itself, to unloose the 
stricture of my purse-strings. 2822 Wordsw. Eccl. Soiut. i. 
Seclusion 22 Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine In 
grbly folds and strictures serpentine. 2849 D. G. Mitchell 
Battle Summer 203 Old strictures are removed, and 
what managers will, is put upon the scene. 2889 Stevenson 
Meuier of Batlantrae A windless stricture of frost bad 
bound the air. [Cf. quoL x686 in 4.] 

•kll. 3 . A spark, flash of light, lit. andjf^, Ohs, 
[Ihe L. stridurae In Virg. Mn. viii. 422 was formerly in- 
terpreted ’a spark from the anvil'; hence this use, which 
when figurative blended with sense 4.] 

2627 J, Doughty Jw/A Divine Mpt. (2628)4 Flashes and 
strictures of ligbiningdoe indeed enlighten the eye, but.. they 
doe also hurt it. 2652 Mantdn Comm, famesva. 9. 379 Yea 
in the Body there were some rays and strictures of the divine 
Glory and Majesty. 2656 Blount < 74 ?xxF^.,jSVr/£/Mr*',aspark 
that flies from a piece ofiron red hot, when it is beaten. x£66 
Spurstowe Spir, Chym. (z£6S) 27 Ihese two tapem which 
enlighten the same room, do not shine with a Divided., 
light, ..and yet the Ej’c. .cannot difference the rates and 
strictures that flow from them. 2674 tr. ScheffePs Lapland 
Pr^f., Amidst the barbarity and darkness which reign |n 
Lapland, thercappear strictures of light which W’tll entertain 
the eie of the most knowing observer. 

in. A touching slightly or in passing. 

*t*4, A touch, slight trace. Obs. 
a 267a Wilkins Nat. Relig. 11. i. (1675) 289 In the actions 
of many brute creatures, there are discemable seme footst^s, 
some imperfect strictures and degrees of Ratiocination. 
2674 W. Bates Harmony Div. Aiirib. iv. 53 There are 
some weak strictures of Truth in lapsed Man, but they dj'e 
in the Brain, and are,. ineffectual as to the Will as&jS 
Hale Prim, Orig. Man, (1677) 63 Whatever may be said of 
other matters, certainly the first draughts and strictures of 
Natural Religion and Morality are naturally in the Mind. 
2686 Goad Celesf. Bodies ii. iv. 298 We need not wonder at 
some stricture of Frost occurring. 2695 J. Edwards Perfect, 
Script. 573 They surpass all humane wisdom, yet , . they have 
strictures of all arts and sciences. 

6. An incidental remark or comment; nowalwaj'S, 
an adverse criticism. 

2655 iiAXAMOtioAcc,Cawdrey*s Triplex Diatribe 
now followes §35* is so f^r teom having any weigbi in jt, that- 
1 must not allot any solemn answers to it, the lightest stne- 
tures will be more proportionable, 2664 H. l\\ov.t.Myst. Intq. 

JL xi. 40X liicse are the chiefest strictures that do occurre to 
my minde in the Propheiick Visions that areapplicable to this 
second member of Antichristionism. 2722 Wollaston A 


t. lx. 218 At the fool of the page J have in seme 
•joind a few little strictures prindpally of antiquity, aHci 
manner of annotations. 1779 Johnson A. r.,Afn£ 
3i) II. 276 He bestowed some stricture 
ilatory sermon at the funeral of the -jnrt 

2 -- Ld. to Mrs. Thrate 20 Oct. . 

n add a few strictures of reproof. 2790 
8 Here ends Mr. Anderson^s stricture on Otabeiie, 
TSKrt»,r?nfT inlands iSoA L. MuARAV Gram. Advt, to9th 
^.note The author conceive that the o^smnalstnclurc^ 
jcrsed throuEh the boot, and , 

portannmbor orimportanl erammat.ral ^uiu. a lU not 
to bo dry and nadoM diacutjiona. t83 « D- E- 
lSSms LIfeh Cerr. Sir T. Lawrence II. 3B3 His pro- 
ion had anght to oapoct from him a senes of ttnauna 
- .L- wo.tr«nrthe erreat masters. 2878STVBES Const. Hist. 
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xgxo Q, Rev, Apr. Her strictures on some sightseers 5 n 
Berlin reveal some Knowledge of art. , 

t Stri’cture, sb?‘ Obs, rarr~^. [f. Steict a, + 
-URE.] Strictness. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M, l. liu 12 A man of stricture and 
firme abslmencc. 

stricture (strrktitu), v. rare. [f. Stkictuue 
jJ.i] irans. To criticize, censure. 

_ 1831 Helps Camp. Salil. v.(iS74) S9 , 1 bad bcen..strictur- 
jng, perhaps too severely, some recent acts of government. 

Strictured (stri*ktiuidi,/>//, a. [f. SxiacToiiE 
sb.^ + -Ei^ 2.] Affected with stricture. 

180X Me^i. Jml, V. 224 Faces.. bearing marks of having 
passed some strictured part of the intestine.^ zByp St, 
George's Hosp Rep, IX- 420 The walls of the strictured por- 
tion were much softened. x886 J. hi. Duncan Dts, JVcm, 
atxviii. (ed. 3) 251 The ileum being strictured. 1 
trails/. *838 Lytton Alices, li, Sir John Merton— very 
civil, very pompous, and talking, at strictured intervals, 
about county matters, in a measured intonation, savouring 
of the House*of*Common5 jerk at the end of the sentence. 

Stricturotomy(Etriktiurp*t 6 mi)..S;/^.n 7 r/r“®. 

[f. Stricture +-(o)tomt.] (See quot, 189S.) 

1876 Duncuson Med, Lex,, Stric(urotomp>, Urethrotomy. 
xZgQ Syd, Soc. Lex,, Striciurotomy, a cutting operation for 
the relief of stricture. 

Strid (strid). [app. repr. OE. stride : see 
Stride jA] The proper name of the narrowest part 
of the channel of the Wharfe between level rocks at 
Bolton Priory; hence, any similar gorge or chasm, 
(1807 '\VoRDs\v. Force 0/ Prayer ax The striding place is 
called The Strid.] 1863 Kingsley ll^ater-Bab. iii, 116 On 
through narrow strids and roaring cataracts, where Tom was 
deafened and blinded for a moment by the rushing waters. 
189s Meredith Amazing Marr, xli, Any pauses occurring, 
he was the one guilty of them ; she did not allow them to be 
barrier chasms, or ‘strids *for the leap with effort 
Striddle (stri'd’l), sb. [f. the verb.] A stride- 
X7*x Ramsay Elegy Patie Birnie xi, How pleasant was *t 
to see thee diddle And dance sae finely. . With nose forgainst 
a lass's middle, ..With cutty steps to ding (heir striddle, And 
gar them fag. 1835 D. Webster Sc, Rhymet 4a (E-D.D.) 
Losh 1 he lamps at the rate o' four yards at a striddle. 

Striddle (stri*d*l), v. Obs. exc. dial, [Back- 
formation from Striddlikc advi^ 

L itUr. To stand "with the legs wide apart ; to 
straddle. 

1530 Palsgr, 732/2, I stande a strydUng with my Icgges 
abrode./i!’ me esgvnr^uille, 1570 Le\’in.s X28/J2 To 

slriddil.x'tfrfc/irf. 1585 Montgomerie i^Sirydand 
and stridland like Robin red-brest c 1640 Gratttereie Coed 
Scot in Maidment Siot, Ballads (1868) 1 . 340 Where are our 
proud Prelates that stridled so wide. 18x5 Brockctt li* C» 
Gloss,, Striddle, to straddle. 

2 - To stride. 

2783 Burks 2nd ^tsi, /, Laprath ix, Sin* I could striddle 
owrearig. xBsx Scott Pirate iv, It's nae plcugh of the 
flesh that the bonny lad*batrn.. sail e'er striddle between the 
stilts o'— it's the pleugh of the spirit. 

3 . Comb, striddie-legs adv,, astride. 

1825 Bbockett N, C, Gloss,, Striddledegs, astride. 1900 
•R. Guthrie* Kitty'FaeanZ^ One man..sat ‘striddle-legs' 
on the chimney, to the huge delight of the Juveniles. 
Hence Stri’ddling ^/4 a. 

1638-0 Caveat for Scot, in Maidment ScoUPasijuils (1868) 
65 With Callaway Tara : that squint-eyed strtdhng asse. 

StriddllngvS (stri'dligz, -lii}), oiiv, dial. 
Forms: 5-6 strydliiigis, 7, 9 etridling, 9 stride- 
lina, stridlin(g]s (see Eng. Dial. Did.'), [£, strid- 
wk. stem of Stride sb. or r. + -Lib'o, -lirxs,] 
Astride. 

c 1440 Alphabet of Tales 392 And ononc he devull come & 
sett hym .siridlyngLs on bj^s bakk. 1528 Lvkdesav Dreme 
I Sure thy grace vpon my bak, And, sumtymes, stryd- 
lingis on my^nek. 163* Lithcow Trnv, ix^ 395 T*hc women 
ride here siridiing in the sadle. 18*2 Galt Sir A. ftyiie 
xl^ I didna mean that she was to gallop, siridiing on a horse, 
wi' youin a pock before her. 

.Stride (slraid), sb. Also 4-5 stryde, 5 atrede. 
[Two formations: (i) OE. stride zir. masc. (corresp. 
to MLG. strede)j f. strid- wk.-grade of the root of 
Stride v. The ME. spelling stride, stryde may 
sometimes represent this formation (with short i), 
which, with regular dialectal development of the 
vowel appears also in the 15th c. form stride • the 
latter, however, might also possibly represent OE. 
(north.) sirsede, f. the same root. (2) The surviving 
word, f, the pres.-stemof the vb.,isattested alreacly 
01300 in the Cursor Mundi (line 10592) by. the 
rhyme with biside,'} 

1 . An act of striding; a lon^ step in walking. 
Phrase, at or in a stride. 

e 1200 Trin, ColL Horn. 1 ix He st eh to heucn-licheheh settle, 
and wiche strides be makede dunward, and eft uppard, 
hat sciS sancius Salomon h* wi«e. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 480/1 
Stride, clunicatus. 15x8 Whitintos De HeterocJitis Nom, 
B iij, Passus, a stryde. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. ir. (Arb.) 146 
Some w>‘ll gyue two or iiu slrydes forwarde, daunsing and 
hoppynge after his shafie, as long as it flyelh. 1548 Elyot's 
Diet., Grallaiorius gradus, a great or longe stride, suche as 
one taketh that goeib on stylies. 1596 Shaks. Merck. K. 
Jii. IV. 68 He. .lurne two minsing steps Into a manly stride. 
1609 Heywood Brit, Troy xil xcii.^324 Accoolied thus, 
strong Aiax with huge strides Stalkes in the field before the 
best of men. 16^ Milton P.L,\x. 676 The Monster moving 
onward came as fast. With horrid Mndes, 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (ed. 3^ 1 . 240 There was first the horrible Colbrand, 
running with bis long Legs n»gh two Yards at a Stride. 

^837 Dickens Pickw. xxiv, Mr. Pickwick had taken a few 
fliides to and fro. x86o Tyndall Glac, i. xiv, 99 We went 


downwards with long swinging strides. 1906 Charl. Mans- 
field Girl ^ Godsyxve, The sexless females . . whose strides 
disgrace their petticoats. 

D. iransf. an^Jig. . 

x6oo J. Chamberlain Lett, (Camden) 97 Mrs. Pranell is 
like to make a wide stride from that she was, to be Countesse 
of Hartford. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., 
Simplicity fliesaw.iy, and iniquity comes at long strides upon 
us. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coliness Collect, (Maitland 
Club) 189 , 1 said I had never heard of one taking such a 
stride at once, as from the top of the kirk of Scotland to the 
top of the church of Home. X791 W. Hutton Hist. Derby 
285 Having now got into the political world, . .he made rapid 
strides towards preferment. 1815 Scott Guy M. xi, Our 
narration is now about to make a large stride, and omit a 
space of nearly seventeen years. t88o Kinclake Crimea 
Vl. X. 384 The newlysplil stones. .had scarce been yet worn 
down to smoothness when already the stride of a railway 
began to cover the ground, Blackxv. Mag. Nov. 580/2 
Stride by stride the village has dosed in on the modest 
manor. 

C. The distance covered by a stride ; the normal 
length of a stride used as a measure of distance. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) P 134 Passus, faeSm uel 
tuejen stridi. 13.. K. Alls. 4433 (Laud MS.), Ne mi^tten 
men a stride go Dot men stepped on ded men. a X320 Sir 
Tristr, 1488 No3ede he bot ten stride, His speche )es he 
bar. c 1380 Sir Ferutnb. 4644 And nowar m>'3tc he passe 
be<syde, For be roche was hc3 an hundred stryde. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur iv. x. tji Syre Arthur.. gaf hym.. suche a 
buffet that hewentthrestrydesabak, 1471 Caxton ATycmiy// 
(Sommer) 256 And as for shotyng a ferre, he passid the 
fcrthcAt on the feldc .xxiiiL.stredes. 1590 Spenser F. O, it. 
vii. 24 Betwixt them both \^'as but a Htle stride. 2663 Wood 
Life (O.H.S.) 1.482 Apart of the quadrangle, containing 30 
of my strides in square. 1670 Covel in Early Voy. Levant 
(Hakl. Soc.) 163 The first tent. .was X5 strides long and 12 
broad. 1705 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stride, two Steps, or a 
Measure of five Foot. 1824 Scott A*r/i^<*ww//c/ch.xvi, 1 am 
to carry you (oold Father Cnickenthorp's, and then you are 
within a spit and a stride of Scotland, as the saying is. 
d. Extent of reach, nonce-use. 

1703 Swift HamePsRod 53 Sid's Rod was of a larger 

stride, And made a circle thrice as wide. 

f e. One of a flight of steps. Obs. rare~'^. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10592 J>is maiden.. was. .on b>s greet.. 
On J>e nebermast stepp don, Bot sco ban clamb an obcir son ; 
b.Tt quits b^i locked fs looked] b^m btside Sco was won to 
pe heist stride. 

2 . A striding gait ; a manner of progression by 
long steps. 

1671 MiLTON^Vt/zira^xofi;, Iknowhimbyhisslridc. 0705 
Pope Itnit. Dorset, A rtemisia x8 Her voice theatrically loud, 
And masculine her stride. 18x3 Scott Tricrnt, u xvii, While 
she aped a martial stride. 2853 C Bronte JHlletle x, 1 
recognized his very tread : it was the same firm and equal 
stride 1 had followed under the dripping trees. iZ^^Outing 
XXII. Z54/2 Green was slightly crotch-bound, and bad in 
consequence a ‘digging striae*. 

t b. An energetic walking tour, ? ttonce-use, 

S. Paterson Another Trav, I. xxe He chose to take 
great strides upon the continents of Europe and Asia. 

c. A distance traversed by a striding walk. | 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. xiiL 376 note. The usual mode of ! 

measuring. '.was forthckV 4 /-tt'rt^.wrr//rr,.toRtrideor pace 
the ground ; and half an hour's stride in each direction from 
the centre. .was the regulated extent of the farms. 

3 , An act of progressive movement of a horse, 
or occasionally of other quadrupeds, completed 
when all the feet are returned to the same relative 
position which they occupied at tlic beginning ; 
also, the distance covered by such a movement. 

z6z4 Markham Cheap Hush. i. L 5 Be sure that he take a 
long stride with his fcclc, for. .he which takes the largest 
strides goes at the most ease. 1846 J, Baxter^ s Libr.Pract. 
Agrsc, 1 - 415 Then, too, comes the art of the rider, to keep 
the horse within his pace, and*. add to the length of cv^ 
stride. x86o Baity's Mag. 1 . 301 l*he former {norscj,. win- 
ning in the last stride by a bead. x86i Sporting Rev, June 
414 Stride for stride he (the favourite] caught his horses; but 
still he did not go like a winner. 1875 W. Paterson Notes 
Milit, Surv. (ed. 3) Bo Horse’s stride in walking = about i 
yard. Ditto. .galloping ..about yards. 

b. iransf. with reference to foot-racing. 

X879 H. C. Powell Amateur Athletic Ann. 19 (In the zoo 
yds. scratch race] It was only In the last few strides that 
he (the winner] could show at all in front. 1901 Oxford 
Mag, 24 Apr. 291/1 Brown overhauled Richards in the last 
stiide. 

o. The regular or uniform movement (of a horse) 
in a race. Hence transf. of rowers, their ‘ swing *. 

1883 Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 356 Horses 
have been pulled out of their stride, xoox Daily Nrwx x 
Apr. 5/6 The Dark Blues, however, almost immediately 
pulled themselves together, and pot into their stride. 
fg. Atkenorum 2 Jan. 9/3 ITie ractre refuses to flow : 

, .the reader loses his stride and has to return to the begin- 
ning of the line to get a fresh start. 

d. To take in his stride : of a horse or his rider, 
to clear (an obstacle) without checking his gallop ; 
fig. to deal with (a matter) incidentally, without 
interrupting one's coarse of action, argument, etc, - 

2832 Q, R^. XLVII, 230 Seven men, out of thirteen (fox- 
bunters), take it (the brook) in their stride. 1854 Surtees 
Handley Cr, xxxv. (1901) 1 , 281 Entering up, cracking his 
whip, as if he \vanted to take it \se. the fence] in stride. 
Ibid,, He rose in his stirrups and pounded while Charley 
took ihe fence in bis stride. 

fig, Nature 25 Dec. 171/1 Acting on this opinion, 
OsitwaM has lopoduced pl^sical theories, applicable to 
chemical facts, ‘ in hts stride, as It were, xpos E. Wharton 
House of Mirth xv. I'd want something that would look 
more easy and natural, more as if I took it in my stride. ! 
1908 Miss Broughton Mamma v. Her niece's talent for 1 


‘ getting things ’ out of people.. lay. .in a brutal directness 
of inquiry, that took rebuffs in its stride. 

4 . Divergence of the legs when stretched apart 
laterally; straddle; also, the distance between the 
feet when the legs are stretched apart laterally to 
the utmost. 

*599 "i* Storer ^ D. IFolsey Fab, If once we fall, 
we fall Colossus'like, ..They that betweene our stride their 
sailcs did strike (etc.]. 1632 LithcoW Trav, x. 4^5 My legs 
being put to the full stride, by a niaine rad of iron aboue 
a yard long. x68x Cotton IP'ouders 0/ t'cak 12 And yet 
above the Current’s not so wide To put a Maid to an in- 
decent stride. 1727 BaileyvoI. II, Stride, the greatestDis- 
tance between the Feet set wide. 1708 R. Dodd Port 
Loud. 6 Through its arch will be seen sailing, gallant ships, 
like the ancient gallics through the stride of the great 
Colossus in the isle of Rhodes. 

b. transf. 

1791 W. Gilpin Rem, Forest Scenery I. 106 When two 
shoots [of an oak] spring from the same knot, they are 
commonly of unequal length; and one with large strides 
generally takes the lead. 1850 Beckett-Denison Clock 
Sf IPalclmti. 47, 20° between them [sc. the rollers of the pen- 
dulum] would give them a sufficiently wide stride for a firm 
bearing and add hardly anything to the pressure. 

c. Tailoring. (See quot.) \ Obs. 

x8o5-7 j. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xx. No. 33 (1826) 
257 A pair of pantaloons so constructed with regard to what 
taylors call the stride as to limit you to 3 or 4 inches per 
step. 

6. The action of bestriding. raf:e~\ 

a x6i6 Beaum. Sc Fl. IVit at sev. IVeapons ii. i, Lady, So, 
what Saddle have I? Pris, Mounricur h 7 aoon*s...Lady. 
That agen, You know so well it is not for my stride, How 
oft have I complain’d on*t ? 

+ 6. ? A foot-bridge. Obs, 

1701 Rep. Commiss, Thamesdsis Naz'ig, 1$ At the lower 
End of this Channel there is a Pen formed by a Swing 
Stride and Flood Gates. 

7 . Comb. : stride-high a,, placed at such a 
height as to be reached by a stride ; stride-leg(8 
adv. (.Sf. and north.), astride, 'straddle-legs’; 
stride-logged a., riding astride ; adv. astride ; 
strideways adv,, astride. 

1906 Pall Mall Gas, j 6 Apr. 2/x Smooth steps projecting, 
*slride-high, from the breasts of the rough masonry, 1809 
T, Donaldson Poems 150 He sat down *stridclegs on a 
stane. itxSAnn. Reg. 378/x Burke stood stride legs oyer 
her. 1894 Crockett Raiders xx. xBo Yet it wu an amazing 
sight— iJee Bridge that night, with,. men stride-leg on the 
parapet of it. 1688 Holme Armoury m. 310/2 A like 
Torture, .tsfor an Offender to sit ‘stride-legged overa^cat 
Gun, and so to have it Fired. 1879 Stevenson 7 rav, 
Ceveiines (1895) 30 A pair of mounted stride-legged women 
..dashed past me at a hammering trot, 1859 MpEDiTH /?. 
Feveret xxiii, 1 wish they’d let us ride our ponies ‘stride- 
w^s. 

Stride (strsid), v. Pa. t. strode (str^od), pa. 
pple. stridden (strid’n). Forms: 1 strfdan, 3 
striden, 4 atrid, {$rd pers, sing, atrit), 4-6 
Btryd(©, 5 strydyn, 4- stride. Pa. t. 4-9 north. 
atrade, 5 Sc. straid, 5, 7 strad, 6 Sc. atraide, 6 
atryd, 7 strid, 7-9 strided, 5- strode, Pa.ppU. 
6 stridde, 7 strid, 9- atriddon, [OE. strtdan 
str, vb. (once only, but cf. bestridan, found once 
in pa. t, bestrddx see Bestkidz v,) = (M)LG. 
striden str, vb., to set the legs wide apart, straddle, 
to lake long steps ; cf, LG. bssiriden lo bestride 
(a horse). The vb. is not found elsewhere in Tent 
with similar sense, but is formally coincident ^d 
prob. identical with the str, vb. meaning to strive, 
quarrel : OFris. strtda, (M)Du, sirijden, MLG. 
striden, OHG. stritan (MHG. striten, mod.G. 
streiten) ; of the same or similar meaning are the 
weak verbs, OS, stridian (MLG. striden), ON. 
sfrida (Norw., Sw, slrida; Da. stride is now con- 
jugated strong) ; cf. OFris., OS. strid, Dn. slrijd, 
OHG. strit (mod.G. streit) masc. strife, quarrel, 
ON, slrib neut, strife, grief, affliction (Norw,, Sw., 
Da. strid), slriba fern, adversity, severity, stnt-r 
stubborn, severe (Nonv., Sw., Da. strid). 

The primary meaning of the Teut. root * strut- is commonly 
assumed to be * contention ’ or * strong effort *. On this view 
the Eng. sense of the vb., ‘ to take long steps * (sense 2 below), 
would be a development from the continental sense to 
strive *, This would in il}«clf be possible, but sense r would 
remain unexplained. The assumption of a primary sense 
‘to diverge' (cf. Skr. sridk to go astray) would account 
plausibly on Ihe one hand for the sense ‘ to quarrel . and on 
the other hand for the sense ‘to straddle*, from which the 
sense ' lo take long steps * would be a natural deverapmenC 
recent examples show much uncertainty with reg^d 
lo the conjugation. Perhaps (though this is far from certain) 
most people would give strode, stridden in answer Jo a 
grammatical question; but in actual speech and writing 
there is often hesitation as to the correct foim. The pa. pple. 
rarely occurs; our material includes hardly any :9th or 
20th c examples of stridden, and not many of strided. In 
the pa. t. strode is certainly the usual form ; but where the 
rcfeiMce is to a single act and not to a manner of progression 
there .«>ecms to be a tendency to say strided (‘ 1 strided over 
the ditch').] 

i* 1 . intr. To stand or walk with the legs widely 
diverging; to straddle,' Obs, in literal sense : cf.b. 

ejoo Epinal Gloss. xo86 Varicai, stridit [So Erfurt and 
Corpus; Leiden stridxd]. az|XO in Wright Lyric P- 
xxxxx, xxo Mon in the monestondantstriL 14.. Lat.-Erg. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 579/8 Dtstngio, to stryde. 1530 
Palsgr. 738/2 , 1 stryde^ 1 stond a stridlyng with ray legges, 
pc me csearquylte, Stryde and I will dryve tb« schepe 



STRIDE. 


betwene thy legges. 1S77 B. Gooce Hensbach's Uusb. iii. 
115 b. if wee assaye to take vp a thing from ihe ground, strj*d» 
mg, and not with our legges together, wee lake it vpwith more 
ease and strength, a 1585 MoNTCOMERiEy7i'//;/^394 Somey 
on steid of a siaig, oner a stnrke monke slraide. 1590 Spen- 
ser F, Q, II. vii. 40 The gale was open, but therein did wait 
A sturdy viUem, striding stiffe and bold. 1598 Stow Sun\ 
09 When the great fenne or AIoore..is frozen, many young 
men play vpon the yce, some siryding as wide as they may, 
doeslideswifily. i6*3Cockkram ii, To Stride wide in going, 
diuarlcaie, 1638 W. Lisle Heliodorzts x. 180 Then [hej 
strid, and strongly pight His feet on chosen ground, with 
arujcs out^right, Backe, necke, and shoulders wnt. 
b. iransf^ (Often said of an arch.) 

1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as lu ii. iv. Columtus sot Because 
th* acuto, and the rcct-Angles too, Stride not so wide as 
obtuse Angles doe. 1650 Fuller Pisgah v. xix. 176 How 
many, but especially how high must the arches therein be, 
to stride over so vast a concavity? 1787 Burns IFritien 
Kentnure Inn 15 The arches, striding o’er the new-bom 
stream. 1791 Cu.mdei?land Observer No. 143 V. 197 The 
bridge of Toledo, which proudly strides with half a dozen 
lofty arches over a stream scarce three feet wide. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. « 5 * //. ymls. (1871) II, 238 An arched gate- • 
way. .that. .looketl like a great .short.leggcd giant striding 
over the street. 1863 — Our Old Home^ Pilsr, Boston I. 
243 A Roman arch which.. has been striding across the 
English street ever since the latter was a faint village path. 

2. To walk with Ion" or extended steps; to stalk. 

Often with implication of haste or impetuosity, of exuberant 

vigour, or of haughtiness or arrogance. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Ham. iix Here he cumeS stridende fro 
dune to dune, and ouerstrit ke cnolles. a 1300 Cursor ilf. 1 0235 
loachira . . tilward ke auter can stride, a 2400-50 \Vars Alex* 
2194 (Dubl. MS.), pen tenyd be tebe fQlke..And wiihstode 
his strenth & strode to k© walles. c 2475 Fauf Coil^ear 32 
His steid aganis the storme staluartlle siraid, 2650 Fuller 
Pisgah V. xix. 178 Tlie going up to the Altar was not divided 
into steps. .but that it heightened it self by insensible de- 
grees,,, so that the Priests, not striding, but pacing up there- 
on, were not necessitated to any divarication of their feet. 
2667 Milton P* L. 11.676 The Monster moving onward came 
as fast, With horrid .strides, Hell trembled as he strode. 2697 
Drvden /Eneis iii. 880 But when our Vessels out of reach 
he found, He strided onward, Somerville Chase \i\* 

276 The stately Elephant from the close Shade With Step 
majestick strides. <22790 Burns ' My H arry toas a gallant 
gay* i, My Harry was a gallant gay Fu* stately slrade he on 
the plain. 2791 Boswell Johnson an, 1768, He then rose 
up, strided to the lire, and stood for some time laughing and 
exulting. 2825 Choker Fairy Leg, fret, i, 153 With an air 
of becoming consequence be strided out of the stable-yard. 
x8^ J. Sterling £ss, <eic. (1848) I. 78 He would have 
stridden among them without belonging to either faction. 

2842 Tennyson Morie tfArthur tZt But the other swiftly 
strode from ridge to ridge,.. looking, as he walk'd, Larger 
than human on the frozen bills. 2848 Thackeray Fan, Fair 
xxx. The hypoaite was.. striding about the room, upsetting 
the chairs,, .and showing other signsof great inward emotioiu 
x86a Miss Bradoon Lady Audley ix, Mr. Talboys strode 
out of the room, banging the door after him. 

b. witii various advs. To stride otU : to go with 
vigorous strides. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv, lit. (15^ 159 His sonne 
in law. .used a slow and mincing pace, like a woman : his 
daughter., stryd outlustelie like a man. 2697 DRYDznASnris 
xii. 226 Striding on, wth speedy Pace. 2798 Joanna 
Baillie Tryal iv, ill Pla^s on Passions (xSai) I. 274 Come 
away, uncle, and see him go down the back waik,..l'U 
warrant you he’ll stride it away most nobly. 2837 Dickens 
Pickw. ii, The ofBcer whistled a lively air as he strode away. 

2843 Carlyle Past 4 - Pr. 11. x, Striding prosperously along, 
2853 Lytton My Novel xii. vi, Randal stood still for a few 
moments as Harleystrided on. 19x5 Daily Tel. S May 7/4 
The going has seldom been better, and judging by the way 
the hordes strode out they appreciated it in every way. 

C. transf, and fig. 

CX205 Lay. 27982 pe leome gon striden a uelre seoue 
slrengcn. CX400 Destr. Troy 4103 Fifteshippes full sheue 
strode fro k© depe. 2839 Lytto.n F/c/ielleu i. i. 37 Mid&t 
Richelieu’s foes I’ll find some desperate hand To strike for 
vengeance, while we stride to power. 1884 Harpers M^, 
Feb. 393/2 'l*he long low barns with great windmills striding 
through the air. 2886 Corbetit Fall o/Asgard I. 268 Five 
ships, each with forty oars swinging like music, were striding 
over the fjord. 

^ d- To step, tread, ttoitce-use, 

2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 37 They, .kept on their readie 
way, With easie steps so soft as foot could stryde. 

3. To take a long step ; to advance the foot 
beyond the usual length of a step; to pass over or 
across an obstacle by a long step or by lifting the 
feet. Also in figurative context 

<x 23x0 in Wright Z.^'rrV P. xxxix. xix Sete forth thyn other 
fot, stryd over sty. a 2320 Sir Tristr, 151 Ouer bord k^l 
stradeAI cladde- 0x440 Pramp. Parv. 480/r Strjriyn (or 
steppyn ovyr a thynge) clunieo, paienio, strigio. 2530 
Palscr. 738.'2, I stryde over a brooke or the canell or any 
fowle place as I am jt ^amboye, x6xo Holland 

Camden's Brit. (1637) 199 To stride over the rivelet there. 
x6xi Beau.m. & Ft- Philaster iv. iv. (1620) 51 When my 
fortunes cb’d, that men strid o*re them carele^e, She 
did showre her welcome graces on me, And did swell 
my fortunes. 2634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetbam Soc.) 45 
The lowest of these hedges higher than any man can 
stride over. 264* Fuller Holy^ <y Prof. St, v. xl 400 They 
that stride so wide at once will go farre with few paces. 
CX643 Ld. Herbert (2824) 64 To teach men how 

far they may stretch out thctf Feet when they would make 
a Thrust. .lest they cither overstride themselves, or not 
striding far enough fail to bring the point of their weapon 
home. x8t8 Macikn in Bla^w. Mag. IV, 321 A Gulliver 
chap such as I, iTiat could stride over troops of their tribes. 
2899 J. Milne Romance cT Pro<onsul ix. 89 The Urger 
quarter-deck on to^ which Sir George Grey had stridden, 
mucli needed deanlng up. ' 
b. With cognate obj. 

/X 2300 Cursor M, 5x94 Israel wit Jns vplepp pat moght 
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I noght forivit strid a step. 1661 Ciiildbev Brit. Baconica 
! =8 0rdulplius..wa5 a Giant-like man, that (if William o( 
Malmesbury say true) would break open the bars of Gales, 
.and stride 10 foot. 1839 Tenhyson Marr. Geraint 376 The 
Prince,, .fain To follow, strode a stride, but Yniol caught 
His purple scarf, .and said, ‘ Forbear ! * 

+ 0 . To mount {on a horse, inla a stirrup). Ohs, 
a 2300 in Wright Aneed. Lit. (1844) 96 Love is st.-ilewarde 
and strong for to striden on stede. <z 2400-50 IFars Alex, 
778 Ilk a hathill to hors hbis him be-lyue, Stridis Into 
siele-bowe siertis apon loft. Ibid. 2880 He..Strad vp him- 
selje on a stede in starand wedw, And on a cursoure ^ 
kni^l with a collt roIo3e.s. i’1400 Destr. Troy 20205 Achilles 
..wan to his armj*s, Strode on a stith horse, stroke into 
batell. c 1470 GoL <5- Gatv. 6x6 On twa sledis tbai straid. 

t d. To put the foot down upon ; to tread upon, 
Obs. rare. 

iSSr A. Hall Iliad vr. 104 But for to plucke his Jaueline 
out, he forced was to stride Vpon the carcasse [Gr. Adi 

or^dicri ^dr). 

4. irons. To step over with a stride. 

r 2572 Gascoignc Fruttes Warre cx. Where blockes are 
stridde bystumblers at a strawe. 1612 Shaks. Cymb. in. 
iii, 35 A Debtor, that not dares To stride a limiL x68a 
Creech Lucretius (1683) 167 That Man of such va.-;t force 
and limbs did rise, That be could stride the Ocean. 2709 
Congreve ir. Ovid's Art of Love iii. Wks. 2730 111. 310 
Another, like an Umbrian’s sturdy Spouse, Strides all the 
Space her PctticcAt allows. 2822 Clare Fill. Minstr, IX. 
xzo A hedge to clamber or a brook to stxide. 

transf, 1906 B'ex///z.(7<uf.25Sept,7/i, 1 would place two 
wheels at the front and two at the rear, with a considerable 
gap under the middle of the engine. This gap would permit 
it to stride a curve if 1 may put it that way. 

5. To walk about (a street, etc.) with long steps ; 
to pace ; hence, to measure by striding. 

*577 Grange Golden Aphrod, etc. R j, I strj-de the streetes 
both long and wyde, A stealed sight of hir to haue. 1B34 
(see Stride sb. acj. 1850 H. Melville White Jacket U. 
xviii. fix * Call all hands !* roared theCaptain. ‘'Jliiskeei 
^ sha’n’t be beat while I stride it.* 2853 Lytton My Novel 
\ VTti. xii, Riccabocca..with a firm step strode the terrace, 

I and approached his \rife. 2925 Blaclcw. Mag. Feb. 229/x 
The biave ghosts who stride these fields and live in the 
people’s mind are Englishmen. 

6 . To bestride. 

23. . K. Hamj33 (Harl. MS.) His stede be bigan stryde. 
*599 George a Greene B i, T*hey haue othc, Not to leaue 
one aliue that strides a launce. x6o* Chettle Hofiman 
IV, {1631) H3b, Some got on Rafts..; many strid the 
mast, But the seas xvorking was soe violent, That (etaj. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. 1. viL 22 Pitty, like a naked New-bome 
Ba^, Striding the b!xrt,or Heauens Cherubin, hors’d Vpon 
the sightlesse Currlors of the Ayre, Shall (etc.] 2607 — 
Cor, i, IX. 71 , 1 meane to stride your Steed. 26M Bili.ikcsly 
Brachy-Martyrol. u. vii. 171 The old man strides hts horse, 
and rides to look him. 2735 Dvche & Pardon Diet.j S/ridct 
..to throw the Legs over the two Sides of a Thing, as a 
Horse, a Camel. xSao Shelley Prometk. Club, iv. 422 The 
tempest is his steed, he strides the air. 2868 J. G. Holland 
Kaihrina 11. (1869) X03 £*en the prophet’s ass Had belter 
eyes than he who strode his back. 
tStri’delong’, adv. Ohs.rarer^, [f. Stride 
sh, -f -LONG. Cf. Striddling adv^ With the legs 
wide apart, 

x6^ Holland Atnm. Marcetl, xiv. 26 The mllitarie men 
..with hairie cords bound fast to his legges, drew him stride- 
long [L. divaricatum\ without any intermission as farre as 
to ^e Prefects Prstoriunu 

Stridence (strDi'dens), [f. Strident : see 
-ENCE,] The fact of being strident. 

*890 S. P. Tkoitpson in Nature (2891) 15 Jan. 252/x For 
compound tones corresponding to the whole scries, odd and 
even, there b, in every cose, minimum intensity, brilliancy, 
and stridence with f = S, and maximum with b = i. 

Stridency (str^i*densi). [f. Strident : see 
-ENCY.] The quality of being strident 
1865 Even. Standard 6 June, A peculiar .stridency charac- 
terise the voice of the as«.ailant, 2883 BESANT/4f/2« Garden 
Fairw. X, The piano. .required now the most delicate finger- 
ing to keep down the stridency of age. 

Strident (strord^t), a, [ad. L. sirJdentem^ 
pr. pple. of stndzre, to creak. Cf. F. slridett/,'] 

1. Making a harsh, grating or creaking noise ; 
loud and harsh, shrill. 

2656 Blount Glossa^., Strident, crashing or making a 
noise, creaking. 27*2 Bailey. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
ii, ‘ Brava ! brava I ' old Stcyne's strident voice was heard 
roaring over all the rest. 2860 Farrar Orig, Lang, iv, 76 
Strident consonants evidently formed from the hiss of certain 
serpents. 2875 H, R. Hudson xxv. 1x870) IIL 231 His 

strident accent. 2905 J. B. Firth Higkw. Derbysk. xxvl 
304 The rush and rattle of strident wheels. 
i. transf, tssA fig, 

2876 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 413 All this is not to 
be disposed of by a somewhat strident scorn in the name of 
a somewhat ra)'stcrioa< gospel. 2907 Athenxxim 25 Alay 
641/1 The.. picture., is free from the strident colour which 
he has sometimes fallen into of late. 

Hence Stri’dently adv, 

2859 Bovo Recreai. Country Parson (i862> 36 There lies 
the large blue quarto,.. there the mas.rive foolscap,.. then 
the ivory stridently cuts it through, a 2894 S-^ enson St. 
Ives xxvL (1908) 294 The whole enclosure continuously and 
stridently resounded with the rain. 

Strider (strai-dsj). [f. Stride ».+ -eb i.] One 
who strides. 

1856 [H. H. Dtxos] Poet r, Paitdack i. IJ They (Shrog 
shire horses) are., quick striders through dirt. *? 3 y 
Blackmore Cripps xxxit, Hardenow came almost daily, 
having put his class of stnders under a deputy 
289s Outing Sept. 457/2 He is a wonderful stnder, having 
occasionally ' taken two instead of three st^^ l^ween 
the hurdles. 2895 Marc. Stokes Three Months m Forests 


oj France 174 The stalwart strider by the side of the green, 
hooded waggons. 

Striding* (strsi-dig), vbl. sh, [f. STBiDE.t;.+ 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Stride. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 48^* Strydynge, pateniaeio, strai 
gtatus,pantagium, 2677 Coles Did, Eng.-Lat., A striding 
over, inten eplio passis cruribus faeta. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 No hope, no sublime 
augury, cheers the student, no secure striding from experi- 
ment onward to a foreseen law. 1905 Vachell The HtU ix, 
187 A nod of the head, a keen look, and a striding oS else- 
! where. 

Comb, 1807 WoRDSw. Force of Prayer 21 The Striding- 
place IS cajl^ The Strid. 

Striding (strai'diq), ppl, a, [f. Stride v.+ 
-ING 2 .] That strides. Also fig, 

2538 Elyot Diet; Farlais, an aduerbe, whyebe sygny- 
fyethe strydynge. 2665 D. Lloyd State-Wortfiies (1670) 27 
Men of quick and large striding minds loving to walk to- 
gether. x8x8 Keats Endym. 11. 24 What care, though striding 
Alexander past The Indus with hU Macedonian numbers ? 
2891 N. Gould Double Event xix. He meant to give the 
horse a good striding gallop as soon as it vt*as light. 2009 
Eliz. Banks Myst. P'ranees Farrington 101 The somewhat 
striding walk of a tall woman. 

b. Striding level i a spirit-level supported at 
both ends so as to straddle over intervening pro- 
jections. So striding stand, 

2878 Lockyer Stargazitg 332 Place a striding level on 
the pivots. 2890 W. F. Stanley Surv. Insirum. 222 In 
the construction of the striding level,.. the two striding 
stands SS are carried down from the ends of the casing 
tube B of the spirit leveL 

Stridingly (strsi’dijpli), adv. [f. Striding 
ppl, a, + -LY In a striding manner. 

1548 Thomas Ital, Gram., Diet. (1550) F iv, Cauaseioue, 
stridynglie. 2677 Mxece Did. Eng.^fr., Stridingly, en 
elargissant ses javibes, 2842 Tail's Mag, IX. 289 He 
stepped timidly, and yet almost stridingly, towards me. 

Stridor (strai’doi). Also 7 stridour. [a. L. 
stridor, f. strtdh’ci see Strident a. Cf. F, 
sirideur,'\ 

1. A harsh, high-pitched sound, a shrill grating or 
creaking noise. 

263* W. Lithcow Treev. x. 429 Least.. for the stridor of 
his teeth bis charges be redoubled. 2649 Patho* 

itiyoi, IL L 90 That hated stridor that is so offensive to the 
Eares of those. 2697 Dkyden ASneis xti, 2258 Jutorna.. 
knew th 'til Omen, by her screaming Cr>’, And stridour of 
her WtnCT, 2778 SV. PavcE Mitu Comub. 69 Bend a pi«c 
of pure Tio, or bite it hard, and it will give a crashing noise 
or stridor. 2846 Landor Intag, Ctmv., Southey Landor 
Wks. 2853 II. 65/2 Now there never was an arrow in the 
world that made a horrible stridor In its course. x88o A 
H. SwiNTON Insect Variety 152 Thus, if two n»alcs be con- 
fined, they maintain incessant stridor, a 2894 Stevessoh 
Lay Morals etc. (1922) 290 I’he listener heard In hts 
memory, .the stridor of an animated life. 

2 . Tath, A harsh, vibrating noise produced by 
some bronchial, tracheal, or laryngeal obstruction. 
{Syd, Soe. Lex.) 

2B76 Bristowb Theory fy Prod. Med, (2878X 550 The 
patient suffers from more or less stridor of the breath 
sounds, 2B98 Allbuit's Syst. Med. V. 280 The tracheal 
stridor and brassy cough. Ibid. VI, 376 The^ peculiar im- 
portance of laryngeal stridor with dyspnesa is not merely 
diagnostic. 

StridnlHJlh (stri*dir<lant), a, [ad. mod.L. j/n- 
dulanlem (nent. pi. Stridulantid, the name of 
a group of insects), pr. pple. of strldulare ; see 
nexL] That stridniates. 

2843 Zoologist L 31 A stridulant little creature to triiich 
1 frequently listened during the silent watches of the night. 
Sl^dnlate (stri’di^lek), v. [l, mod.L. j/rf- 
duldt-. strldulare, f. L. slidduPus’, see Stbidulods.] 
inlr. To make a harsh, grating, shrill noise: 


said spec, of certain insects. 

2838 ir. Coureau in Entom. Mag, V. 08, I am inclined to 
believe these insects mute,.. because I have never heard 
them stridulate. 2854 Baoham Halieut. loi Women are 
obliged to stridulate louder at each other as the wind rises 
and threatens to drown their voices. 2872 Darwin Desc, 
Man X, (1874) 303 Some species stridulate very loudly. ^2895 
Natural Set. Jan. 49 The spider siridulates to warn animals 
that would prey upon it of its deadly nature, 
b. Path. (See quot.) 

2898 S}d. Soe. Lex., Stridulate, to suffer from stridor. 

Hence Stri’dulating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2862-* Le Conte Classif, Colecptera N. Anier.^ \. Introd, 
p. XX, Stridulating organs. .exist in various families. 2872 
Darwin Desc. Man ix. (1874) 273 l*he males of several 
species of Theridion have the power of making a slridulaiing 
sound. i 83 o A- H. Swinton Insect Variety j6j Tbc Stridu- 
lating Ixxmst {Paehytylus stridulus). 

StridTllatioiL (Stridij/Ir'-Jsn). [a. F. stndula-^ 
lion (Goureau 1837), agent-n. f. mod.L. slridularei 
see Stridulate z».] The action of the vb. Stbidu- 
late; the slridulocs noise produced by certain 
msects 

1B3B t'r. Gcurcau in Mas:. V. 5= n. 

poiseacs the power of stridulal.on: "S' °V‘ 

attract and plcare the female- 9 . stridu- 

3 “°E%en 7 nfe« 

' StridSor (stri-dirarttaA [f Stbiddlatr .. 

+ .OE.] a. An insect that stndulates. t). A stri- 


iB^'a^ Irjcci Varirty 15= Others, as the 
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Mole*crickets are evening stridulators. xB9S NcUurat Set, 
Jan. 49 A small and feeble spider, which. .could in no sense 
profit, as the large spiders do, from the possession of a stri- 
dulator unle^s there were something terrifying or repellent 
in the sound pure and simple. 

StridTilatory(stri*di£flat 3 Ji),tf. [f.SxitiDULATE 
V. + -OBY 2 ,] Pertaining to, causing, or caused by 
stridulation ; also, capable of stridulaling. 

1838 tr. Gcnirean in Eniom, RJag. V. 93 It is sufficient to 
cut off one of the elytra ; we shall then see the cricket exe- 
cute the stridulatorj' movement without producing any 
sound. Ibid, 97 The stridulatory sound. Ibid. 363 All 
the stridulatory insects hitherto mentioned. 1874 Uarwik 
Desc. Man x. fed. 2) 288 'l*he females have rudiments of the 
stridulatory organs proper to the male. 

t Stri*dnlency« Obs, rare, [f. L. strTdul-us 
(see Stridulous) + -ekov.] Stridulousness. 

1657 Reeve Gods Plea 21 High phrased bablings, Phari- 
saicnll boastings and stridulencies. 

Stridulent (stri’di/Hent), a. [f. L. strlduUns 
(see next) + -ENT. Cf. Stridulant iz.] - next. 

1874 CouES Birds N, iV, ti8 ll2ey..have a not displeasing 
stridulent sound, from mingling of the weak chirrups from 
so many throats. x83o Ruskin in igth Cent. June 957 
Coarse, stridulent, and, in the ordinaiy sense of the phrase, 

* broad * forms of utterance, are not dialects at all. 

Stridulons tstri’ditHas), a. [f. L. stridul-us 
(f. strtd-h'e : see Strident a.)' + -ous.] 

L Emitting or producing a shrill grating sound. 
161X Chapmak Iliad iii. Comm. 48 But where they were 
graue and wise Counsellors, to make them garrulous, m 
G rashoppers are stridulous ; that application holdeth not in 
these old men. a 1634 Bp. Hall Berm. Beauty ^ Unity 
Ch. Wks. II. 369 The Church then is a Dove,., not a stridu- 
lous Jay. 1(553 Bovle Use/, Exp. Nat, Philos, il v. xiv, 
230 A ser%*ant sometimes complained to me,, .that when he 
was put to whet a knife, that stridulous motion of the air 
svas wont to make his gummes bleed. ^18x9 H. Busk Ves, 
triad IV. 767 Stridulous guitar with wiry twang. 1864 G. 
A. Lawrence Maurice Dering II. 32 That., stridulous 
young person, who. .screams when she talks, and squalls 
when she sings. 1878 Loscf. Ovid in Exile zi. 30 Nor as 
before o'er the Isier Comes the Sarmatian boor driving his 
stridulous cart. 

2. Of voice, sonnd : Harsh, shrill, (^rating. 

x^6 Sir T. Brovtoe Pseud. Ep, it. ri. 95 A small and 
striaulous noj’se. 1778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isaiah Notes 
133 A feeble stridulous sound. 1779 G.^Wiiite Selborne 
It. xUL To Barrington (17B9) 252 The shrilling of the field- 
cricket, though sharp and stridulous,. .marvellously delights 
some hearers. X790 Cowper Iliad ii. 268 In piercing accents 
stridulous. 1873 AIorley Rousseau 1. 229 Rousseau . .sought 
new life away from the stridulous hum of men. 

3. Path, Pertaining to or affected with stridor. 

■ x82s-<i9 Good Study Med. (ed. 3) I. 609 Laryngismus 
stridulus, Stridulous constriction of the larjmx. 1877 F, 
T. Roberts Handbk, Med. (cd. 3) I. 360 More or less dys- 
pnoea is usually felt, while the breathing maybe stridulous. 
Hence Strl'dulotisly adv , ; Stri'd^onsness. 
X7»7 Bailey V0I. II, Stridulouimes<. x83t Blachyj. Mag. 

317 The old dotard . . is heard feebly and stridulously 
proclaiming, *Take notice ! 1 will* [etc.l. 

Strio : see Stray z*.!, Strv. 

Strie, Strier, obs. forms of Stboy z/., Stboyer. 
Strief, Striek ; see Strife, Stkeek v, 

+ Strif, Obs. Also 5 stryf, strift. [Error of 
some kind for MDu. schreve, a use of schreve line, 
mark (mod.Du, schreef)^ A measure for Rhenish 
wine, one-24th of the ohm or aam. 

1495 Halyburton Ledger (1867) 22 A stek off Ryne vyne 
bald 3 ham and x strif, the rowd cost 15 li. 25 5. X496 Ibid. 
25 A stek of Rjms wyne haldand 4 ham 12 strife. Ibid. 90 
A stek of R>Tiis wjme. .haldand 4 ham 18 stryf. 

Starifi obs. form of Strive v, 

' Strife (siraif). Forms : 3-5 strif, stryf, 3-7 
strive, 4 strijfe, 4-5 strijf, striif, 4-6 striff(e, 
8tryff(e, stryve, 4-7 stryfe, 5-6 str5if(f, 6 strief, 
Sc, stryWe, 4- strife. PI. 4-6 stryves (4-5 -is, 
-ys), 4-7 strives ; 4 strifs, 5 stryfs, 4-5 stryfes, 
-ys, Btrifis, 6- strifes, [a. OF. csirs/ related to 
estrivtr : see Strive ^•3 

JU The action of striving together or contending 
in opposition ; a condition of antagonism, enmity, 
or discord ; contention, dispute. 

axzi$ A ncr, R, 200 pc uormest is Cheaste, o^cr Strif. c 1*50 
Gen.ff Ex, 373 Ni3, and sttif, and ate, and san, Sal ben bi- 
twen neddre and wimman. <2x300 Cursor M. 28106 Wit 
flilt, wit brixll, striue and strut, e 1350 Leg. Roodiu. 838 
A fell woman and full of strife, X47X Caxton Recuyell 
(Semmer) 74 ITiey desired nothing but slrjff Sc delate. 
3535 Coverdale Ps. liv, 9 For I se vnrighiuousnes Sc strife 
in y* cite. 1548 J. Heywoou Prov. 11. ii. (1867; 47 The 
diutll hath cast a Done. .10 set stryfe Betweene you. ‘ i6or 
Shaks. yul. C, !IL 1.263 Domesticke Fury, and fierce Ciuill 
strife.. 169* Prior Ode Imit. Hor, viii. When bound in 
double Chains poor Belgta lay, To foreign Arms, and inward 
Strife a Prey. 1730 Gray Elegy 73 Far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble^ strife. 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. vi. 
(xBSo) 90 The unemployed sought to remove to some foreign 
country less disturbed by party strife. 

b. An act or instance of contention or antago- 
nism; a contest or conflict, a quarrel or dispute. 

■ <zz225 Leg. Kaih. 735 Comen alle strikinde..for to heren 
Ins strif. a 1300 Cursor 18568 pan bigan a neu strif Son 
bituix ham and min kyngbtes. 01380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. I. 
2x8 Suebe divisioun is cause of bateilts and strives among 
men. 147A Caxton Chesse tv. iv. (1883} 173 To appese alle 
5tr>'uesana contcncions. 1484 — Fables of Al/onee'w.Thcy 
fylle in a grete dyfferenl or strj'f. 2588 Grafton Chron. 
II. 21X Strifes increased in the land euery where. 2570 
Levins Masdp. 252/31 A striue, ceriavten, 2600 Fairfax 


Tasso I. XXX, These striues.. And discords. 1671 Trench- 
field Cap Gray Hairs (i 683 ) 43 He that blows the Coals in 
others strifes, shall be sure to has'e the sparks fly in his 
mouth. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India I 2x7 'J’he counsels 
of the elders of the tribe.. arrested the strife upon the eve of 
its occurrence. 1846SUKKER Scluflar, yurist^ etc. 69 With- 
drawing from the strifes of the world, 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 259 His simple and noble thoughts. .soon de- 
generated into a mere strife of words. 

C. iransf, Now rare. 

2398 ‘Frevisa Barth, De P. R, v. xxxl, (1495) 142 Also it 
bappetb that., wyndeis gadred and closed wythin the smalle 
skynnes of the rybbes and by the stryf therof is brede sore 
pryckynge and ache. £1400 Destr. Trey loios Pollcxene 
the pert with fair pure loue..stoppet the strif of bis strong 
hert. cx49t Ghost, Goddes Chytd, 12 That is somtime for 
a slryfc betwene the spirite and the flesshe. X773 Toiissqs’ 
(cd. 4), Strife,,^, Natural contrariety; as. the striie of acid 
and alknly. 2797-1809 Coleridge Three Graves iii. 378 He 
reach’d his home, and by his looks They saw his inward 
strife. x8*a Byron Heaven <?• Earth iii, while safe amidst 
the elemental strife. Thou sitt'st within thy guarded ark 1 
x8x6 Hood Mersttaid of Margate 69 And whilst he stood, 
the watery strife Encro.ich’d on every hand. 1901 Macm, 
Mag. Apr. 450/2 The north wind blew up the crests of the 
waves in the race as when we were in the strife of iL 
d. A subject of contention, rare. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. Ixxtx. llxxjc.} 6 'I’hou hast made vs a 
very strife vnto our neghbours. x66a H, Newcome Diary 
(Chetham Soc.) xx8 But I have ever yet becne made the 
strife of tongues. [CC Ps. xxxi. 20 (2535 Coverdale and x6x i).] 
1738 Wesley Psalms !xxx. vii, A Strife wc are 10 All around. 

t ©- occas, (for rime). Trouble, toil, pain, dis- 
tress. Obs. 

2250 Gen. 4 Ex, 2^ Fro swine, and some, and deades 
strif Ibid. 778 De kin^ Sholede series strif 2390 Gower 
Con/, in. xo Mi joic is torned into strif 2567 Gude 
GodUe Ball, (S.T.S.) 28 The fleschc man die, with paine 
and striue. 

2. Phf\ + a. In strife ; in a state of discord or 
contention. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 14544 pir lues l>at him hild in strijf, pai 
hatted na man marc on lijf. i398TftEvisA Barth. De P. R. 
XT. xviii. (1495) 204 A goed lordc.,acordyth theyin that Len 
in sirj'ife- c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 194 For he with thaim 
hapnyt richt offt in stiA’ff. 2544 Betham Precepts War 1, 
cxxxii. Gvb, And chefely when thy kingdom is in stryfe, 
25^ Shaks. Mids. N. v. 1. 228 If 1 should as Lion come in 
strife Into this place. 

b. strife : at variance, f Also, at a strife, 

^ 2470 Henry Wallace 1. 237 The ^ong captane has fallyn 
with me at slryff. 2508 Dunbar Poems v. 25 Scho..bcld 
Sanct Petir at strj'fc. 157^-80 North Plutarch^ Romulus 
(*595) 25 Romulus and Remus..felJ sodainely at a strife 
together about the place where the citie should be bullded. 
*SS3 Shaks. 3 Hen, tM, 1. ii. 4 Why how now Sonnes, and 
Brother, at a strife? x^o Drvoen lyr. Love v, i. 52 hly 
lab’ring thoughts arc with themselves at strife, 1746 P. 
Franos tr, Horace, Ep. 1. i. 141 If ray judgment, wiln itself 
at strife, Should contradict my general course of life. 2882 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 34 The crown of England, alw'aysat 
strife, and often at open war, with its own barons. 2878 
Browning La Saistaz 35 Why are right and wrong at strife ? 

fc. Without strife*, without demur; without 
doubt, indisputably, unquestionably. Sometimes 
app. a mere tag, for rime. Also, thereof no strife : 
that is not disputed. Obs, 

2297 R. Glouc (Rolk) 64x7, & wan Edmond made is cirof 
is lond wihouic striue. a 2300 K, Horn 407 * Horn , heo 
sede, *wihutc strif pu schaTl hauc me to hi wif'. <72300 
4622*Dowai,*hesaid, *hcr*of na strif* rx38o.5’/r 
Fer-umh. 1892 Nohcles w’oldy of he fayn wyie wyh-oule strif, 
Wat maner man ys Charicmayn. 2375 in Horstm. Altengl, 
Leg. (1878) 124/2 And bad hem hope wihoutc stryf Najt 
cten of pc tre of lyf. csgoi Lvdc. Reson Sens. 6831 
AIccstc..ches to goon vn-to hir gT.ayc Wilfully, withoutle] 
slry\'e. 

+ d. By or with strife : by force or violence. Obs. 

C1330 Arth. ff Merl. 6493 Wbal bi loue & what bi striif, 
He lorlay he stcwaidcs wjif. cx^oo Destr. Troy Aad 
wo this wethur sbufd wyn bude wirke as I say, Ayrc euyn 
to he Oxen, entre horn in yoke. With slriffe or with stroke 
till hai stonde w’olde. 

i* e. 7b havCf hold, make, take strife *, to contend, 
quarrel (with), Obs. 

<^*374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. {1886) 9, I took stry’f (L. 
certanten suscepi\ ayeins the prouost of the prctorie for 
comune profit. CX375 Sc. Leg, Saints xxxvi. {^Baptist) 721 
Cese, hare-for, & haid na strife, e 2385 Chaucer L, G. W, 
595 For which he lok wiibrome Sc Cesar stryf. c 1400 Rule 
.5/, Deuet (Verse) 650 And mak no strif with old no ^ing. 
*43®"4o Lydc, Boehas viii, \. (1558) 2 b, The t>Taunt Decius 
agayn them tokc a stryfe, 4z 2450 Knt, de la Tour xiv. 20 
Faire doughters, kepe you that ye take no slriff with no 
comberous folke, c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxv, 3 And for the 
peace of you 1 hold such strife, As twixt a miser and his 
wealth is found. 

f. 7b make strife*, to cause dissension. 

2303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 2x92 Take no wyfe For to 
make bctwyxe 20U sir^-fe. CX400 Maundev. (7839) if n 
Thei seyd, that he made Discord and Strif amonges hem. 
a8*a Bvron Heaven ff Earth in, Get thee hence, son of 
Noah ; thou makesl strife. 

' 3. Competition, emulation ; an effort or exertion 
of rivalry, a contest of emulation, f 7 b make 
strife : to contend or compete (/or), f By strifes : 
in emulation or rivalry. 

2530 Palsgr. 277/1 Stryfe bytwene two, hrigite. Hid. 277/2 
Stryfe who shall do best, estriue a lestriuee. Ibid. 630/1, I 
make stryfe to gettean offyee that gothe by election, 

2556 T. Hoby CastigliondsCourtyer\x^i»\) Ep. 1 ransL A iiij , 
Wuhan honeststrUe of matching others. z59aSHAKS. Ven, 
hr Ad. 291 His Art with Natures workmanship at strife, Ics 
if the dead the liuing should exceed. 2593 — Lucr, xngx 
Then sonne and father weep with .cquall strife, Who shwd 


weep most for daughter or for wife. 1623 B. Jonson in 
Shaks, Wks. To Rdr., Wherein the Grauer had a strife with 
Nature, to out-doo the life. 2630 R. N, Camden's Hist. 
Elh. I. 56 The wealthier Inhabitants al.so of the Sea*coasts 
..built them ships of warre by striues who should exceede. 
2697 Drvden Virg. Past. vii. 23 Great was the strife betuixt 
the Singing Swains. 2709 J. Johnson Clergym. VadeM. 
It. p, cx, In those Ages, when,. the Laity did as it were bj’ 
strifes run into Monasteries, a 2720 Congreve To Earl 
Godotphin 205 Thus Gods contended, (noble Strife ! Worthy 
the heavnly Mind) Who most should do to soften anxious 
Life. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xv. II. 305 Let us still be 
rivals : but let our strife be, which can best serve our counlrj’, 

4. The act of striving ; strong effort, rate. 

2602 Shaks. All's WellwvCu 338 Which we will pay, With 
strife to please you, day exceeding day. 1603 — Picas, for 
Pi, III. il. 246 One, that aboue all other striles, Contended 
especially to know himselfe. 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 136 
\Vc know what strife a man useth in his trade, who hath no 
inward principle of skill to enable Iiim. 2687 tr, Sallust 
(1692) To Rdr„ As if these Mystic Authors made it their 
strife to imitate Nature. 2827 Keole Chr. Kn, 2nd Sund, 
Advent vi, Be your strife To lead on earth an Angels life. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as strife-fellow, f-race; 
objective, as strife-maker, •monger*, strif ediatch- 
ing, -stirring ppl. adjs, 

2$^ Huloet, Stry’fc maker, liiistonsor, rixosus, contu- 
meliosus. 2591 Sylvester Iviy 315 Our strife-stirring 
Quils. 2598 — Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. Columnes 32 Men's 
strife-hatching, haul ambition. 2647 Trapp Couivt.i Heb. 
xii. 2 *AyuRa , . , , The strife-race, for we must run, and fight 
as wc run, strive also to outstrip our fellow-racers. 2875 
Morris /En, v, 208 But some were dighl amid the games 
their strife-felfows to be. 2909 Edin. K^. Oct. 466 Ike 
solemn warning to strife-mongers with which he concludes. 

Strife, obs. form of Strive v. 

Strifefol (strai'fiful), a. Forms : 4 strifful, 
5 stryfCule, -fulle, 6 strifull, strivefuH, stryf- 
(f)ul(l, 6-8 strifefuU, 8- strifeful. [f. Strife sb, 
+ -FUL.] Full of strife ; contentious. 

2382 Wyclif Eecltts, viii. 24 Stonde thou not aaen the face 
of llie strifful. 24. . in Walter 0/ Henlefs Hush, etc. (1890) 
148 That in no wyse be in the householder men dcbalefuJlc 
or stiyiTulle. 2590 Spenser F, Q, in, li. 22 Her list in 
strifull icrmcs with him to balke. ^*39* — M. Hvbberd 1021 
Th* Ape was siryfull, and ambicious, 2621 G. Sandvs 
Ovids Piet. 1. 202 Nor Swords, nor Arms were yet:. .nor 
.ctrtfefull Trumjjcts sound. 2726 Pope^ Odyss. xxi. 410 
Eumaus, tliut incourag'd, hastes to bring The strife-full 
bow, a 1835 WoRDSW, Misc, Sonn, it. ‘ Four fiery Steeds 
Soldiers, sick at heart ofslrifcful Christendom. 2850 
Mag, XVII. 762/2 Wc arc no apologists for the violence 
committed in those strifeful days. 28^ W, Morris in Eng. 
liiustr. Mag, July 762 They arc a stnfcful race. 

Strifeless (sirsrfles), i?. [L Strife + -less.] 

Free from strife. 

2621 G. Sakdys Ovid's Piet, l 24 With strifeless peace. 
2B58 J. M. Neale Rhythm of Bern, de Pfor/aix (1B64) 17 
Peace, endless, strifeless, ageless, The halls of Syon know. 
2906 S. W. LIitctiell Pearl 30 The strifeless bourne of 
Paradise. 

Btrifer, Strifing, obs. ff, Strivek, Striving. 
Strifr^e, obs. forms of Strife. 

Striffen (striffan). Sc,, Ulster, and U.S, local. 
Also 9 Btriilion, striffan, -in, etc. (see Eszg, Died. 
Diet,), [Of obscure origin.] A thin membranous 
film ; a thin skin or membrane. 

^ <7x6x2 Lowe Chirurg, {x62i) 242 llie fourth Imembrane] 
is called Arnoides, it is very white and delicate, like unto the 
thiiine striffen of an ynroin or Spiders webbe. 1802 M. Cut- 
ler Life, yrnls. tj- (7orr,(7888) JI.7Z A pie called macaroni, 
which appeared to be a rich crust filled with the siriffjons 
strilJions) of onions. 2824 Mactaccabt f7<xf/<n'/V, 
lincyct. 397 Low poor fallow now ye be, Wi* striflan uhite 
diawn owre thy c'c. 2836 Shctld. yrut. in Chatnb. Edin. 
yrul, 31 Dec, 3BB/2 The interior membrane, or, to speak in 
our own dialect, the black striffin, left in ihe lugs of the fish. 

t strift. Ols. Also 4 Btrljft, 7 strifte. [f. 
Stiuve 27 . + -t 3 a, after drift, thrijt, etc. 

In the first quol. the 'true^ reading is prob. the 

erroneous rcadingpeih, indicates that the word was in exist- 
ence at the date of the GCttingen MS.] 

The action of striving; an instance of this; also, 
contention, strife. 

ITie word seems to have survived to some exterU in the 
traditional religious phraseology of tl>e Society of Friends; 
the use of it in the Epistle of 1893 (see quoL below) gave 
rise to much discussion in the Soaety. 

(<7Z30D>i4oo Cursor Pf. 4439 (Gott.) He ferd ay widsua 
mekll strijft [Cott. thrift] pat all was done as he wald 
262a Brinslf.y Lud. Lit, v. 50 Ibis same strift for these 
Masteries, and for rewards of learning, is the most commend- 
able play. Ibid. xiv. 195 lliis exercLsc is.. a stirrer vp of 
inueniion and of good wiis to strift and^cmulation. 261$ 
(Brooke Body of Plan 195 Hippocrates saith, that the oncly' 
cause of the strifte of the Infant in the byrth is the want of 
Nourishment. 2629 W. Whately Cod's Hush i. (1622) 112 
Hce is basic in labouring to obey, and a man that Iiues with 
him, may euen perceiue in him. .a strift this way. <x 2656 
UssHER Auu. (1658)868 Exhibiting shews m the tbeatie, 
all kinds of musicall ostentations orstrifi-s, and other variety 
of pleasures. x^4 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 119 So neither 
has the first spring of motion any thing of onwardness or 
stirring, but only a pend or earnest strift fromwards, which 
we call springsomness or bearing. Ibid. 124 The spring or 
strift to stir. 2720 Prideaux Orig. Tithes v. 276 Those 
[laws]. .which they would never have made that strift for., 
had they been pul in Execution upon them. Ibid. 281 In 
the Reigns of King Sicphen..and King John when the 
greatest strift was about these Laws. 28x5 J, I. Gurney in 
Brathwaite Mem, (1854) I, -207 Overcome oy a violent 
apoplectic attack, and in the strift of death.« 2828 Ibid. 374* 

I think there is good reason to suppose a period of some 
sirift and considerable loss to beat hand. 1845 Mrsi. Eur. 
Fry in Fry & Crcssw'cll Mem, (2847) IL 5x8 (Her dying 
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words] Pray for me—It is a strift, but I am safe. 1893 
Epistle Yearly Meeting Soc* Erietuls 2 Take comfort from 
the thought that others have passed through as great a strift, 
and have come forth into peace and happy trustfulness. 
Strift: see Strip Obs,, a measure for wine. 
Strig (strig), sb. Also 6 strigge. [Of obscure 
origin.] 

1 . The stalk of a leaf, fruit, or flower ; a petiole, 
peduncle, orpedicel. Also, thestemofthehop cone. 

*5^5 J» Expesi. Table 114 Certayne tender 

sltigges of luiicio palustrh . marshe rusbe. 157a in 

Feuillerat Revels Q. Eltz. (1908) 156 Slriggcs of l^y Le.aves 
for twigg heades at vl<* the peece. 1577 B, Goock Hires- 
bacKs Hush. IV, 187 Perfume them with C7<t//'<i«rrw,Reazins, 
or olde strigges of Grapes. X578 Lvte Dodoetis vi. xvi. 678 
The roolc [of Heath] is tender.. and puttethfoortbin diuers 
places manv newe iwigges or strigges. 1674 Ray S- *5* E. C, 
lYorels^ 6 [bis)yh^S^rigi the footstalk of any fruit. Pdiolus, 
SuAs{ex). x68* Wheler Joum. 309 A quadrangu- 

lar Stalk, set at several distances with L«ves, upon a long 
strig or stem. i88x Whitehead Hops 13 One fault in the 
flower cones of the old fashioned Grape hops is that they 
have a thick strig or stem. X89X yr^iK R. Agric- See. 852 
The central stem, or * strig^ ' of the hop cones, xpoi Times 
2 Sept, 6 [Birds] will strip a currant-bush of its fruit so 
effectively as to leave nothing hut the bare strigs. 

2 . A long thin appendage in various tools; the 
tang of a sword-blade (Cent. Diet.) ; the stem of 
a marking-gauge ; or the like. Also, the projec- 
tion under the bowl of a tobacco-pipe. 

X703 [R. Neve] City *5- C. Purchaser 195 The Scraper, . is 
..of Steel, in the form of an Equilateral Triangle, in the 
middle of which is fixed an Iron Strig, on the end of which 
is fixed a Wooden-knob, or Handle. 1805 R, W. Dicksoh 
Pratl. A^ic. II. 396 The earthing up may be accomplished 
with facility by the above implement, merely by fixing a 
small piece of wood on the strig of it. 1844 Florist's JrttL 
(7846) V. 159 From the base of the two lower ones the strig 
or tail is fastened, which is thrust Into the earth to support 
and retain the label in its place. 187s Seatoh Fret-Cutting 
83 l*he marking gauge is composed of two pieces, the gauge 
block, through which pa«;ses the bar or strig on which is 
fixed the iron point that marks the work. 

Hence StHg v- tratss., to remove the strig or 
stalk from (currants, etc.) ; Stri*ggingf vbt- sb. • 
{attrib. in strigging machine). I 

1887 Kentish Gloss. 165 Will you help me strig these J 
currants? Jml. R. Agric. Soe.lEiex.\\\, jpi Soxan \ 

Dutch black currants.. were being put through a patent ■ 
strigging machine, , 

II StiSga (strsi’ga). PI. strigfB (strai’d^r"). [L. i 
striga furrow, swath of hay or corn, flute of a 
column (= strict)^ 1 

fl. Arch. — Strta 1. Ohs. 

X771 W. Newton tr. Vitruvius' Archit, in. iii. (1791) 64 ; 
The strigs of the columns are in number twenty-four. j 

2 . Bot. A row of stiff bristles ; now, a stiff I 
bristle (chiefly pi.). 

X760 J. Lee Introd. Bet. in. xvilL (1765) 213 Strigs^ with 
their stiff Bristles, arc of use to prevent Plants from being 
bruised and destroyed by Vermin. 1796 WniiERiNC Brit. 
Plants (ed 3) I. 85 Sirigae, strong spear-shaped bristles, or 
thorns. 18x9 T. Castle introd. Bot, 109 The bristles of 
plants haveatso received other denominations. .a Striga, or 
' stiff-bristles— that variety of the awl-shaped, which arc ^en 
in the common borage. - 1840 Paxton Bet. DieJ.^ Striga^ 
little upright, unequal, stiff hairs, swelled at their bases. 

3 , Ent. (See quots.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvLIV. 290 Striga {SlrigE^. 

A narrow transverse streak, 1836 Shuckard tr. Bur- 
meisiers Man. Entom. 25 Striga (rrr/^<i) a transverse band. 

Strigate (strai-g^t), a. Ent. [ad. L. strigdt- 
MS, f. L. striga i see Striga and -ate 2.] « Stbi- 
GOSE rr .2 2. Century Did. 

Stri^ated (stmig?*ted), a. [f. L. strigdtMS (see 
•prec-l-f -ED*.] Having a channelled surface, 
a. hlin. b. Zool. (in spedhe name of a snake). 

1728 Woodward Hat. Hist.’ Fossils i, I. 147 Spar of a 
strigated or ridg*d Form. X84Q J- E- Gray Caial. Snakes 
Brit. Mns. xo The Strigated Trimesurus. Trimesurus 
strigatus. 

11 Striges (strai-djiz),//. [L. slri^is (Vitrav.), 

synon. with stride, strigxx if the word be not a 
misreading, the sing, would normally be rfrxr.] 
The channels of a fluted column. 

1563 Skute Archit. D iij b, If thk pillcr be garnished and 
filled with Canaliculi, and Striges. l6«4 Evelys tr. Freart's 
Farallet Archit. etc. J30 To the. .Shafts of some Columns 
appertain Striges. which, .are those excavated Channclls, by 
our Workmen call’d Flutings. 1789 P. Suvru tr. Ahiryh s 
Archit. I. iii. 13 Those channellings in the shaft of the 
column, which arc called by the several narn<» of o/na*, 
Striges, esr..Strigiles. 1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 1038. 

Strigbt, obs. Sc. form of Straight. 
strigil (stri-dsil). [ad. L. strigilis, f. strig-, 
■stringire to touch lightly (see Stricture sb.). 

The cognate pop.L>. * sirigula, currj’-comb, is represented 
-by It, stregghia, OF. estrille (mod.F. itrilte')\ it was 
-adopted in OHG. as j/njfzV (mod.G. 

1 . Ant. An instrument with a curved bHde, 
for scraping the sweat and dirt from the skin in 
the hot-air bath or after gjTunastic exercise. Also 
applied transf. to a flesh-bmsh or other instrument 
usw for the same purpose. 

1581 Molcaster Positions xxxlv. (1BS7) 123 Ccrtaine 
scrapers called Strigiles. tt 1700 Evelyn Diapr June 16451 
Being rubbed \%’ith a kind ofstrigll of seal's-skin, put on the 
operator’s hand like a glove. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. \ 
Asia M. {1825^ I. 63 Wc were rubbed with a mohair-bag • 
fitted to the hand, which, like the andent strigil, brings j 


fhe gross matter perspired. 1843 Civil Engin. ff 
Arch, jrnt- VI. 56/1 One day Hadrian recognized an old 
companion in arms in poverty, scraping himself with a tile 
instead of the strigil. 1854 Fairholt Did. Terms Art, 
Singtl, an instrument of bronze, curved, and hollowed like 
a sp^n, used by the Romans to scrape off perspiration from 
the b<^y after lathing, 1887 D. Macuise Art oJ" M assage 
IK 19 Our masseurs of to-day use an instrument similar to 
the stngil made of box or any other hard wood, and call It 
sometimes strip! or raclette, 1894 J. Sturgis Bk, Song 8 
Or^ naked Lysis, fresh from eager game, Draws down the 
strigil light o’er breast and limbs afi^e. 

2 . Ent. (See quot.) 

1873 F. B. White in Entomol. Monthly Mag. X. 60, I 
found that the males of certain species [of 6Vz7><zJ were pro- 
vided with a curious structure.. .As this structure bears 
some resemblance to a ‘ curry-comb * it may be styled . . the 
‘slrigjl’ or ’strigiliform organ*. 1910 G. H. Carpenter 
Hemiptera in EncycL BHt. Xlll. 261/x The sixth segment 
[of the male bearing on itsupper side a small stalked 

plate furnished with rows of teeth. 

8. Comb. 

1B70 Roli-eston Anim. Life 23 The strigll-shapcd first 
phalanx of the inde.x digit. 

Stri^ilate (stri a. [ad. mod, L. slrigi- ■ 

Idius, CL. strigil-is: see STRiGir,.] (See quot.) 

X826 Kirby fi: Sp. Entomol. xlvi. IV. 33oStrigilate [,Strigs- 
lat(C\. When on the inner side of the first joint of the hand 
or palm the segment of a circle is taken out at the base 
opposite to the spur, the sinus being often pectinated with 
spines. 

t Stri'gilate. v. Obs.“^ [f. mod. L. strigildt-, 
f. strigil-is Strigil.] tram. (See quot.) Hence 
Strlglla'tlon. 

*6*3 CocKERASt t, Sirigillaie, to Currie a horse. 1656 
Blount Glcssogr. 1658 VmLLits,Sirigilat/on,,. a. currying 
of a horse. 

Strigiliform (stri'd.^^ilifpjin), a. [ad. mod.L. 
type strigilifonnis, f. strigili-s : see Strigil and 
-FORM.] Having the form of a strigil. 

1873 f*- White in Entomol. Monthly Mag. X. 60. 

Stngillose (stri'd^ilffus). Bot. rare. [f. mod. 
L. strigilia, dim. of Striga.] Finely strigose. 

1857 A. Gray Firit Less. Bot. 232 Strigillese. Strigose x 
beset with stout and appressed, scale-Hkc or rigid bristles. 

fStri’gment. Obs. [ad. L. strigmentum, 
f. strig- root of stringire x see Strigil.] The 
dirt and perspiration scraped off the skin with a 
strigil or othent ise. Hence Strlgixienti*tionB a., 
of the nature of * strigment *. 

X646 Sir T. 'B^esv^zPseud.Ep. 11, v, SsfCertain physicians] 
who beside the strigmentsand sudorous adhesions from mens 
hands, acknowledge that nothing proceedetb from gold in the 
usuall decoction thereof. 1745 K. James Med. Diet. HI. 
s,v, Strigmentum^ Strigments absterged in the Baths are of 
a healingj mollirying, and discutlent Quality, ibid,. The 
strigmentitious Sordes of the Palxstra, which have a Mix- 
ture of Dust, discuss Collections of Matter about the Joints. 

+ Stri'g’OSe, Obs. [ad. L. sirigosus, lean, 
lank, meagre, f. striga x see Stbiga and -03E.] 
Meagre, sapless, Alsoy^. 

1703 Berkeley CommonpL Wks. 1871 IV. 47S In short, 
the dry, strigose, rigid way will not suffice. 17x0 T, Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp, 23X The Juices of Herbs, .correct a dry 
strigose Habit with mollifying Moisture. 

Strigose (str9i’g<7as), <7.2 [ad. modX. stri- 
gosns, \.L,. striga (in mod.Latin uses): see Striga 
and -08E.] 

1 . Bot. Covered with slrigae or stiff hairs. Also 
of hairs ; HaWng the character of strigre- 

T793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Strigosum folium, a Strigose 
leaf, .set with stiff lanceolate bristles. 1832 Linoley Introd. 
Bot. Lii. 42 TheadJectivetermx/r/^rj^ is. .occasionally still 
employ^ to express a surface covered with stiffhair^ x866 
Treas.Bot. xio4/i6‘/rr^cjr,coveredwithstri3& Linnaeus 
considered this word synonj*mous with Hispid. 1887 W. 
Phillips Brit. Discomyceies ais^oveted with a very dense 
coat of rigid, fasriculale,. .strigose hairs. 

2 . Ent. Having strigre, streaked. 

x8r6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvi. IV. 290 Strigose {Stri- 
gosa). Painted with several such strealis [sc. striga:]. 1847 
Proe.Berw, Nat. Club II, v. 256EIytra..vcry minutely and 
strigose punctulate; 

Hence Stri’gosely adv. 

1866 Treas. Bot, 639/1 [Lithospermuni) They are rough 
strigosely hairy herbs or undersbrjbs. 

StrigOUS (stroi*g9s), a. Bot. rare. [ad. mod, 

X.. strigosus x see Strigose and -ous,] = Strigose 
«.2 I (in quot. 1877 transf.). , 

X776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 385 Sirigosunt, 
sirigous, armed with lance-sbaped Prickles. ^1877 Coves Sl 
Allen H. Amer.Rcd. 1x5 'ITic rars-.are hirsute —almost 
strigous — with rather long and stilnsh straight hairs, that 
form a slight fringe. 

Strigulated (stri’gir/I^Ued), a. [f. mod.L. 
strigula, dim. of striga (see Steig.\.) - f - -ate 2 + 
-ED I.] = Strigillose a. 

1B99 Hovitates Zocl. Dec. 3^ Gonodela ehUijuiliiuala. 
Foreunngsx white, speckled with olive-fuscoos ; the cosia 
strigulated with fuscous. 

Sfcriifj BtTyf(e, obs. forms of Strife, Strives'. 

Strik, obs. form of Stirk, Strick sb. 

Strike (straik), Forms: 4-6 Etrifc, Etryk, 
4“7 stryke, 4— strike, [f. Strike v. (In senses 
2-4 peih. a. ilLG. derivatives of the same root : 
cf. Strick j5.) 

In early instances it is sometimes doubtful whether the 
word is this or Strick jA or StreakxA, as the spelling rrrr^ 
stryk, strick does not always indicate a short rowel, and 


inversely the spelling strike, strike not always imply 
that the vowel is long.] 
t L A distance. Ohs. 

From the rimes the word seems to be strike, not strick. 
CX330 R. Brunhe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1052 He dyde 
make for fens a dyk Aboute >e castel a gret str>’k. Ibid. 
1420 In-to he se of .Aufryke J>ey comen, & passed a eret 
strj’ke. 

2 . A bundle or hank of flax, hemp, etc. : *= 
Strick sb, i. [Cf. Pg. estrigai\ 

^*3®^ Chaucer Prol, 676 This Pardoner badde beer as 
yelow as wex, But smooth it heeng as dooth a strike of flex. 
1530 Palsgr. 277/2 Stryke of flaxe, poupee de filaee, 1615 
Markham Eng. Housevj. ti. iii. 06 Then you shall say it 
[the hemp or flax] is brak’t enougL and then tearming that 
which you called a baite or bundle before, now a strike, you 
shall lay them together. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. 276 
A Strike of Flax, so much as is Heckled at one handful. 
*743 R- Maxwell Set. Trans. Soc. Improv. Agric, 336 
When the Flax is well scutched, take a moderate Handful 
of it, fold it in the Middle, plet it like a Rope, but loosely. 
..After you have beat it tor some rime, ojjtn the Strike. 
*794 VouNG Agric, Suffolk 49 The buyer heckles it [se, 
hemp]..; he makes it into two or three sorts; long strike, 
short strike, and pull tow. 

b. ? A handful of corn-stalks. 

18x7 Coleridge Three Graves 111. ii, On the hedge-elms in 
the narrow bne Still swung the strikes [so SifyU. Leaves \ 
earlier version spikes] of corn. 

3. a. = Strickle sb. i , Strick sb. 3. 

CZ42S Vcc. in Wr.-Wuleker 664/14 Hoc ostorium, stryke, 
*474 Stat.^ Winch, in Coventry Led Bk. 396, viij Buyssh- 
dies makith a Quarter, striken with a R^^id str>*ke, and 
neyther hepe nor Cantell. 1538 Elyot Did., Hostorium, 
the .stafle wberwith all measures be made euen, a stryke. 
*557 Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 467 In e\'ery myll ther 
shalbe a toll dysshe. .cheyned with a cheyne of iron, and 
a stryke of iron fast 10 the cheyme, 1639 Horn & Rob, 
Gate Lang. Unlocked xxxii. 1 400 Bread-corne. .bwing mea. 
sured is strick'd even with a strike (strickle). 1758 in Rep. 
Comm. ^Ho. Commons II. 431 (Weights & Meas.) The 
Bushel is striked, and to strike it they use a round circular 
Strike, which is of the same Diameter from one End to the 
other. 1844 H, Stephens Bk. Farm II. 2S0 In connection 
with the bushel is xhe strike for sweeping off the superfluous 
com above the edge of the bushel. 1B59 Bartlett Diet, 
Amer. (ed. 2) 457. 

b. An instrument, usually a rod or narrow 
board, used in various trades (e.g. brickmaking, 
casting, plumbing, gardening) for levelling a sur- 
face by striking off the superfluous material. 

1683 J. Houghton Collect. Lett. Irnirov, Husb. II. vi, xB8 
Wc also have upon the Table. .a little Trough, ..and in it 
a Strike to nin over the Mould, to make the bricks smooth : 
this Strike is usually made of Firr, nine inches long, an 
inch and abairbroad, and half inch thick. 18x5 J. Nichol- 
son Oper, Mech, 631 A kind of rake, called a strike, which 
consbts ofa board about $ inches broad. 1839 Penn^ Cycl, 
XIII. 372/x PiTi instrument called a strike S5..prc\’ided to 
regulate the thickness of the sheet [of lead], and to spread 
the melted metal evenly over^ the table. 1840 Florist's 
Jml. (1846) 1. 198 A strike, which is made of wood, about 
two feet longer than the width of the bed. 1850 £. Dobson 
Bricks fy files L 27 After which the supe^uous clay b 
striken with a strike. Ibid. 71 The strike b not used at 
Nottingham. X885 P. J. Davies Praet, Plumbing I. 28 
The Strike.. is rather an important tool, made as follows. 

C- Measurement bytheuseof the * strike* (sense 
3 a) : Struck or levelled, as opposed to heaped 


measure. Now rare or Obs. 

xCrj^ }eakz Arith. (1696) 70 Usage in some places hath 
continued Measure by heap, although some Statutes order 
it by Strike. x8xx Acc. Peculations Coal Trade 5 The 
Newcastle chaldron. .by measure is 24 bolls strike...The 
London chaldron b 36 busheb heaped. 

4 . A denomination of dry measure, used in 
various parts of England (but not officially recog- 
nized since the ifith c.) ; usually identical with the 
. bushel, but in some districts equal to a half-bushel, 
and in others to two or four bushels. Also, the 
cylindrical wooden measuring vessel containing 
this quantity. Cf. Stroke jA 22. 

First recorded in .AF. form estrike. The word b believed 
to have been originally used for a measure 'struck* or 
Isv-elled with a strickle, not heaped. 

[1284 MS. Acc. Exch. K. R. Bd. 07 No. 3 m. xx In .rij. 
estrikes et .j. pecke auene. 1350-1 Rolls of Farit. 1 1. 230/2 
Et q les Estrikes soient auxi "bien enscales, come Bussels & 
autres Mesures.] 13.. Prepr. Sand. (Vernon MS.) in 
Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXXI. 318/16 Men takeh not of 
a lanterne h® l»ht And put vndur a strik vnriht Bote on a 
Candelstikke on hip CZ440 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 104 Sail 
let screue On hem, iij stryk on x strike [L. /er decern mod/osj 
of oHue. 1467 Coventry Leet Bk. 334 Also they have or- 
denyd that the wardens Make ij stnkis, ij halfe strykb, ij 
hopes, & let the sahers have hem with-owt eny money. 
15x3-34 FrrzHEEB. Hush. § 12 Two London hussbenes of 
pe35e, the whyche is but two strykes in other places.^ iM® 
Nottingham Rec. III. 378 A cordyng to the Kwges 
Standard, after viij* gallans to the stryke. 1598 Br. Hall 
Sat, iv. vi- 27 AUho be buy whole Haruests in the spring 
And fobt in mlse strikes 10 ibe measuring. .X609 Holi^no 
Amm, Marcell. Annot. d iJ, A measure with ns ^led a 
strike, or London busbell would have cost 4-s- 
Baker Cato Varie^aSus sS Hees no good Hushancman, 
that will mblike : To sowe a Pynle where he i^y rea^ 
a strike. 2680 W. Walker Idtomat. Angio-Lat. 45= H® 
his money by strites, Kum-jrc, v,cd,c mct.tur 
I63i in KcUg'uarr (tS6=) I'l. loo Fmd for gothmne^S 
Strikes of acoroes, 03 05 06. iot IE. Wa «!)1 
Rediv \-x II In Shape mmt like ITiat Measuie which wc 
call a‘ Strike. lySS Beoira Farmer 57 A strike, 

which is a hoshel measure fill’d only to the edges. iBii P. 
Keixy Unir. Catniiii 1. ay) A Last cont.-ur.s..<o Strikes 
or £0 Bushels. iBSS PrACOOC Jlfjo-c Notes El In the Isle 
of .Aiholme,..a bushel is not, as elsewhere, one-eighth of 
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a quarter, but double that measure. The strike or half- 
bushel represents there the legal bushel of eight pecks. 

+ 6. T he unit proportion ol malt in ale or beer. 
Also (? erroneously) of iht first strike = of the 
highest strength : said of ale. Obs. Cf. Straik 2. 

1610 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Lady v. iti, Thou miserable > 
man, repent, and brew three strikes more in a hogshed. 
1702 Flover Cold Bathing iv. i2q Wc must use. .more 
moderate vmose Liquors, Beer of three or four Strike at 
Meals. x8ip Scott IvanJwe xl. Our cellarer shall have 
orders to deliver to thee a butt of sack, . , and three hogsheads 
of ale of the first strike, yearly. 1820 — Monast. xviii, An 
hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of the double strike. 

6. An act of striking. 

a. An act of striking a blow; of a snake, the 
act of darting at its prey. 

1587 W. Fowler Wks. (S.T. S.) 1. 69 Sebe suddenlye hir ! 
visage did from his {sc. Cupid's] strykes so hyde, that [etc.]. 
1638 Sir a. Johnstos (Ld. Wariston) Diary (S. H. S.) 325 
The Almighty.. hes many arroues in his quyver to ptirce 
the at the heart if the first stryk in thy flcsch move the not. 
1859 H. Kingsley Geofi. Hamlyn xxviii, She [the dog] 
had drawm herself ahead, and made a bold strike at the 
kangaroo, but missed him. 1879 Atcherlev Trif> to Boer- 
land so This brute [a snake]., made a strike at my boot as I 
was in the very act of taking tt off. 1^2 ‘ M. Fairless * 
Roadmender 7 With the snake there is the swift, silent 
strike, the tiny, tiny wound, then sleep and a forgetting. 

Jig, x888 Stevenson Black Arrow in. iv, It had ^en 
determined.. to make one hold strike that evening, and, by 
brute force, to set Joanna free. 

b. The striking of a clock, or of the clapper of 
a bell. 

1871 Ellacombe Belfries ff Ringers (cd.^) 38 The way 
to ctire a clapper of rearing, or doubling its strike, is to 
lengthen the flight. 1903 B. Harraden Kath. Frensham 
47 'Vc go on adjusting our lives and emotions to the strike 
of the parish clock. 

+ c. Siiike of day\ daybreak. Obs, or sfittriotts, 
[If genuine, perh. referring to the striking of the hour. 
But possibly a mistake of Grose (followed by Dickens) for 
shrike of day (Scrike sh. 2). Cf. Streak sb. 3.] 

1790 Grose Pro^j. Gloss, (cd. 2) Suppl., Birike of Day^ 
break of daj’. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 11. iv, I could sen 
nommorc if X was to speak till Strike o' day. 

7 . Fishing, + a. ?A place where salmon are 
speared. Obs. rarir-'^. 

<xj828 Bewick Mem. fi862) 222 , 1 was frequently sent by 
my parents to purchase a salmon from the fishers of the 
* strike ’ at Eltnngham ford. 

b. The jerk' by which the angler secures a fish 
that is already hooked. 

1840 J, Youncer River Angling (z86o) 88 [This motion is 
wiongl>r named s it U] rather a retentive hold than a start, 
or a strike. 1892 Field 29 Mar. ^02/1 Once the salmon has 
gone down head foremost with the fly, there is no reason to 
delay the strike. 

C. A large capture (of fish). 

i8Zj)AKu.CKiiiZ Deemster Tif No* strike "was made. 1894 
R. Leighton IFreek Golden Fleece 36 The best strike of 
herrtns be always at the moon-rtsin\ 2905 Daily Citron. 

3 Oct. 4/5 When there is a ‘strike,* and the movement of 
the buo>'s that support the nets show that a shoal has be- 
come enmeshed [etc.]. 

8. Mining and GeoL The horizontal course of a 
stratum ; direction with regard to the points of 
the compass. Cf. Streak sb. 5, Stretch sb, 9. 

Prob., as stated in a footnote to the first passage quoted 
below, a recent adoption from German, The Gcr. word is 
sireicken^ the inf. of the vb. corresponding to Strike v. 

2829 A. Sedgwick & Murchison in Trans, Geol. Soc. Ser. 
n. III. 337 The range or strike of this series is from E.N.R 
to W.S. W. 2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 1 1. 346 In Europe the 
strike of the be^ is not always parallel to the direction of 
the chain. 2830 Ansteo Elem. Geol.. Min. etc. 291 The 
dir^tion of the bed is railed, in Geological language, the 
strike, and the inclination, the dip. x 883 Tcall Brit. 
Petrogr. 448 .S’/nXrr— The strike of a bed is the direction 
(expressed by reference to the points of the compass) of the 
line formed by the intersection of the plane of the bed with 
the plane of the horizon. 

transf. 2883 Nature 22 Feb. 395/2 The main strike of the 
aurorae is magnetic east-west. 

9 . A concerted cessation of work on the part of 
a body of workers, for the purpose of obtaining 
some concession from the employer or employers. 
Formerly sometimes more explicitly of work. 
Cf. Strike v. 24, 24b. Phrase, on strike, also 
{ff.S,') on a strike. 

The sb., together with the related sense of the vb., has 
been adopted into several European langs. : G. sireik. Du. 
strijk, Sw. strejk. 

iBio Docum. Hist, Amer. Industrial Soc. (1910) III. ^70 
The Society, in November 2809, ordered a general strike. 
1815 Ibid. IV. 42 It appeared there was a strike for higher 
wages. 2823 Edin. Rev. XLIII. 14 Combinations and 
strikes of work may be necessary. .to bring things sooner to 
their proper leveL \8‘^Poor Man's Guardian 31 Dec, 8/x 
It has been determined at a meeting ofdelegates, appointed 
by the spinners in the different parts of the country*, that 
a general strike shall take place on Monday, the 27lh in- 
stant, of all spinners who are receiving less than 4s. 2d. per 
2000 banki 1850 Aikemum 7 Dec. 1282/3 Three hundred 
men on strike have taken amill ! Times May, 

The employ^ of the Grand Trunk car shops are on a strike 
for an advance in wages. 2899 C. Plummer Saxon Chron, 
II. 289 Simeon of Durham.. represents the enactment as 
causiug a sort of clerical strike. 

10 . A last ploughing before the sowing, local, 
T823 E, Moor Suffolk Words. Strike is also a mode of 
plowing. 'We call it back-striking. 2844 frml. R. Agric. 
Soc, V. I, 6 First year making the fallow, three whole tdths, 
and one strike, at 8 s.. il. 8s. od. 


.11. An act of ‘ striking oil ’ (see Strike v. 67 d) ; 
a discovery of a rich vein of ore in mining. Also 
fiff. a' stroke of success. 

2B83 Century Mag. July 330/1 A restless, speculative 
person, ..nowmakinga lucky strike, and nowsinkingall his 
available means in a dry hole. 2895 Daily Nnvs 23 Sept. 
2/5 Langlaagte Estate GoId...'l’he supervising director 
writes that the strike at the sixth level Is really grand, xpox 
Munsefs Mag, XXIV. 841 Mr. Grau made a strike with 
his first novelty, ‘La Bohemc*. 

12 . U.S. In certain games, a. Ten-pins, The 
knocking down of all the pins with the first bowl. 

2866 Lowell Biglotv P, Ser. ii. Introd., To make a strike 
is to knock down all the pins with one ball, hence it has come 
to mean fortunate, successful. 2884 [see Spare 4]. 

b. Base-ball, (fl) An act of striking at the ball, 
characterized as a fair or fottl strike (see quot. 
1874); three ‘foul strikes' cause the batsman to 
be put out. (6) A ‘ foul strike or any act or 
shortcoming on the batsman’s part which incurs 
the same penalty. 

2874 Chadwtck Base Ball Man. 105 A fair strike. The 
batsman, when in the act of striking at the ball, must stand 
within the lines of his position.. .A foul strike. Should the 
batsman, when in the act of striking at the ball, step out- 
side the lines of his position, the umpire must call ‘foul 
strike', 2802 N. Crane 76 Every ball that is not 

hit by the batsman must be a ‘strike* or a ‘ball *. 2896 
Knowles & Morton Baseball 103 Strike. — When the bats- 
man tries and fails to hit*a ball delivered to him by the 
pitcher, or refuses to strike at a fair ball. 

13 . U.S. Political slang. (See quots.) 

2883 Century Mag. Apr. 824/2 When a member introduces 
a bill hostile to some moneyed interest, with the expectation 
of being paid to let the matter drop.. .(This proceeding is) 
technically railed a ‘strike*. 2888 Bryce Amer. Comvnv. 
II. xliv. II. 263 note. 2^ H. C. Merwin in Atlantic 
Monthly Feb. 247/1 A 'strike' Is a measure brought for- 
ward simply for purposes of blackmail. 

+ 14 . slang. ‘ Twenty shillings * (Grose Diet, 
Vulgar T,t ed. 2, 1788). 

15 . Printing, (See quots.) 

2872 Amer. Encycl, Printing (ed. Ringvalt) 249 Drives 
arc also sometimes ralledstrikes, or the originals of matrices. 
2B88 (see Drive sb. 25). 2888 Jacodi Printers' Vocab. 234 
Strikes, a term for type matrices struck from the original 
punches, xpoo H. Hart Cent. TyPogr. p. Nowada>*s 
a type-fonnefer . .would be able, .to buy ‘strikes *, which when 
justified would become matrices— the punches being left in 
the hands of the proprietor for the production of more 
* strikes *. 

16 . Stigar-making. See quot. 1864. (Cf.SlBIKE 

V . 21 b.) 

2847 W. J. Evans Sugar-Planter's Man, 152 The time re- 
quired for taking off a strike containing fourteen moulds of 
fifty pounds each was two hours. 2864 Wedstbr, Strike 0/ 
sugar, (a) the act of emptying the teache, or last boiler, in 
which the cane-juice is exposed to heat, into the coolers s 
{b) the quantity of the sirup thus emptied at once. 2887 
Centt/ry Mag. Nov. 2:4/2 When sufliciently boiled, the 
thick syrup is called the ‘ masse cuite The ‘ strike ' Is 
now done, air is admitted to the pan, and the contents are 
run off into the ‘ mixer *, 

17 . Coining. ‘ The whole amount struck at one 

time.* 2892 Century Diet. 

18 . Soap-making. The proper crystalline or 
mottled appearance of a soap, indicating complete 
saponification. 

1884 A. Watt Soap.making 30 The leys are made from. . 
black ash, the impurities in which give the mottled or 
marbled ‘ strike ' for which this variety of soap is famed. 
2883 W. L. Carpenter Mannf. Soafi 4 Canales 22 The 
appearances known as ‘grain ' or ‘strike ' in a hard soap*, 
are due to the crj'stalline character of soap. 

+ 19 . ? A Strip or band (of metal). Obs, rare^K 

Posribly the word may belong to Streak sb.. or may be 
misprinted. The passage (copied by Weever and some 
other authors) is the origin of the sense ‘stanchion or pale 
in a fence or gate * given by some Diets. 

2603 Stow Surv, (1908) I. 322 There were 9. Tombes of 
Alabaster and Marble, inuironed with strikes of Iron in the 
Quire, and one Tombe in the body of tlie Church, also 
coped with iron, 

20. aitrib. and Comb., as (sense 3 c) strike bushel, ■ 
measure ; (sense 8) strike-fault, -joint, vein ; 
(sense 9) strike fund, leader ; (sense 16) strike- 
heater, -pan. Also i-atrike-blook [ = Do. strijkbloli\ 
Carpentry (see quot. 167S) ; strike-breaker, a 
workman who consents to work for an employer 
whose workmen are on strike, thus contributing to 
the defeat of the strike ; strike-furrow plough = 
strike plough below; ■(•strike iron, ? malleable 
iron ; strike pay, the periodical payment made 
by a trade-nnion for the support of men on strike; 
strike plough, (see quot. 18561. 

1^8 Moxos Mech. Exerc. iv. 66 The *StrIke-Block..is a 
Plain shorter than the Joynter,. .and is used for the shoot- 
ing of a short Joynt. 18*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 245 
The Sirikc-Block Plane. 1905 Daily Chron. 4 May, The 
strikers made repeated attacks on the ‘ "strike-breakers ’. 
1862 Ansted Channel let. iv. App. A. 567 It may be worth 
stating that the Guernsey heaped bushel is nearly equiva* 
lent to the imperial "strike bushel. 1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 
303/1 Faults.. are classified as dip.faults and "strike-faults. 
1894 Tarr Ecqn. Ceot.^ U.S. 50 When the horizontal direc- 
tion of a fault jolane is in the direction of the dip of the 
strata, the fault is a dip fault; when' at right angles to this, 
a strike fault. ty>6 Daily Chron. 17 May 4/7 The earliest 
mention of a "strike fund occurred iti the strike of the 
Parisian stocking-weavers in 1724. 1846 Keightley Notes 
Virg., Terms Hush. 333 When the plough was prepared for 


seed-sowing, the aures were put to it, so that it then re- 
sembled our "strike-furrow plough. 1903 f.onpnan's Mag. 
Nov. 76 After repeated skimming and filtration, the juwe 
is ready for the strike-pans, whence it is discharged by 
I valves into the "strike-heaters— tlouble-lincd cauldrons sup- 
1 plied with steam enough to keep the sugar hot until crys- 
: tallisation is reached. 1B14 Sporting Mag. XLllI. 269 
A large quantity of these shears made out of "strike iron. 
1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 297/ 1 The former set is known as dip. 
joints, ..the latter is termed "strike-joints, ifs Museum 
Bust. VI. 264 More frequently a fraud, in the construction 
of measures of that kind, where heap, and not 'strike mea- 
sure, is the custom. 1903 "Strike-pan: sez sirike-heaUr. 
a 1878 in G. Howell Conjl. Capital <5- LabentrnW. 344 The 
men who receive what is called ' "strike pay *, 1601 Spec- 
tator 13 June, Whether these conditions are satisfied, it is 
not for us to say, though.. the scale of .strike-pay does not 
suggest an overflowing exchequer. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 
I. 123, I took a common "strike plough. 1856 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. II. 776/1 Strike-plough (Sussex), double-mould 
board plough, 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 
241 The "strike-vein is north and south. 

Strilce (straik), v. Pa. t. struck; pa. pple. 
struck; also arch, stricken. Forms; Inf. 
and Pres. stem. l strican, 3-7 strik, 4-6 stryke, 
4-7 stryk, 4 Sc. Btlrk(e, 5-7 stricke, 6 stryek(e, 
6-8 striok, 7 Se, streok, 3- strike. Pa. t. sing, 
a. 1 strdo, 2-3 strao, 3-5, 6-8 Se. strak, 7 Sc. 
straok, 4-8 strake, 5 straak, 5-6 Sc. straik, 6 Sc, 
strayk ; fi. 4-7 strok, stroke, 5 strooke, 5-7 
stroak(e, 5-9 strook, 6-7 strooke, 6 stroook, 
stroucke. Sc. stmke, stniik(e, 7 struoke, 7- 
stniok ; 7. 4 strek, 5 streke ; 8. 7 stricke ; 
e. zueah forms 4 striked, 4-6 stryked, 6 stryokt. 
Pa. t. //. I strioon, 2-3 striken. Pa. pple. a. 
I strioen, 4 strikyn, 4-6 stryken, -yn, (4 -yne), 
4-7 striken, 5 strikon, strynken (sic), strikyne, 
-jf. strikine, 5-6 strikin, strykin, 6 strykowen, 
I stirkin, north, streikenne, iV. stralrin, 7 strake; 
I fi. 4 y-strike, 3-4 strike, 5 stryke; 7. 4 A-. 

I strekine, 4-6 streken, 5-6 strekyn(e, (5 
! stregun), 6 8trek(k)in; 8. 5 strikkyn, stryokyn, 
j 5-6 strikken, -in, 6 ystrioken {arch.), stryoken, 
I striokin, -yn, 6- stricken; t. 6 stryoke, 
stricke; f. 5 KV. stmkkin, 6 Sc. struiken, 
I stru(o)kne, stmkln, strukned, strokin, 6-7 
I stroken, strooken, struken, strooken, (6 
strookin), 7 stroaken, stroooken, 6-9 struoken, 
(6 -in); 6-7 stroke, strook(e, 6 strock, 7 stroake, 
struoke, 7- struck ; 17. 4-6 striked, 5 stryked. 
[A Com. WGer, strong verb : OE. stnean, pa. t. 
strAc, pi. stricent, pa. pple. stricen, corresponds to 
OFris. slrtha, MLG. striken, (M)Dn. strijken, 
OHG. strihhan (MHG. stricken, tnod.G. streichen 
str. vb. ; the weak vb. streichen corresponds to 
Stroke v.) to pass lightly over a surface, to go, 
rove, wander, to stroke, rub, beat, f. OTent. *strtk- 
(: *straik- : *strih- ; for examples of these grades 
of the root see Stroke sb., Streak sb.. Strickle) 
Indogermanic *streig- (: *stroig- : *strig-) found in 
L. stringlre to tonch lightly, graze (radically dis- 
tinct from stringlre to bind, tighten), strigilis 
Stbigil, OSl. strig^ I shear (Russ. cn^Hiy strigu, 
inf. cipnib stri^). 

A distinct, but prob. ultimately connected root of 
similar meaning, OTeut. *streuk- (: *strauk- '. 
*struk-y.~\ndog 6 xrann\c*stretig- strong - : * Strug-, 
is found in ON. stritika str. vb. (Sw. stryka. Da. 
stryge) to stroke, rub, OHG. strBkhSn, slrAkkht 
(MHG. strllchen) to strike against something, 
stumble.' It has been suggested by Hirt that the 
parallel roots may have arisen from ablaut modifi- 
cation of an original *streyewegl\ 

I. 1 . intr. To make one’s way; go. In early 
use chiefly poet. In later use, chiefly wi^ adv. 
{forth, forward, enier) or phrase indicating the 
direction. Obs. exc. arch. 

CX200 Ormih 14804. & Godess folic strac inn anan Uppo 
pe dri33e sandcss, To flen fra Faraon i'e king. 0x205 i-AV. 
9318 Hamun him to strac. 12x225 Leg. Kath, 732 Comen 
alle strikinde, pe strengest te swidest of eauer cucb strctc. 
1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. VI. 67 Twei stokkes per stondep hut 
stunt pou not pere,..stiyk foip hi hem hope. 1377 /bid. B. 
Prob 183 A moos.. Stroke forth sternly and stode blfom 
hem alle. <11400 King 4- Hermit 83 5j-ff i stiyke into a 
pytte, Hots and man mysht spylle. a 2400-50 IPars Alex. 
(Dubl.) 826* To poliponenses base he passed. .And so was 
strykyn or he styntyd in-to pe strange realm, c 1440 Str 
Degreo. 1640 The stede stert over a fosse And strykys a- 
stray, c 1460 Vrbanitatis 49 ia Babees Bk,, To pe- nesty 
moisclle pou may not stryke Thowj pou neuur so Welle hit 
iyke. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 66 Neuertheles he., 
stryked forth tfaurgh alle the folke til be cam in to the place 
xvbere the Kyngehim self was. 2582 N. T, (Rhem.) Luke 
■viii. 22 Anti he went vp into a boate. and his disciples, 
and he said to them, Let vs strike oner the lake. 1599 
George a Greene iv. iv, 951 George. But what are tb^ 
come trasing here along? Bettris, Three men come sink* 
ing through the come, My lone, 2608 Willet // ert^fo 
Exod. X. 23. 228 [It was extraordinary] for them Isc. locusts] 
..to come in the spring,.. whereas they vsualiy do strike 
oner into other countries in haruest. 1641 Tatham Dts^ 
tracted State tv. L (1651) 20 When you have done the Deed 
Strike towards the Back stairs. l6tro Mauhdrell Journ. 
Jems. (2724) Joum. to Euphrates 4 Their way to cross is. 
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"by drawing np the Boat. .and then wth wretched Oars 
stncktng over. 1883 Stevenson J‘^.<x 856) 43 The 

Jews were not long of striking forward. 

i*b. of inanimate things. Also with «/. Obs, 
a 2000 Boclh, lifctr, xx, 140 (Se rodor] striced ymbatan 
[i.e. revolves round the earth] ufane & neo^ane, cfenneah 
SebwjB >er. /t 1225 Juliana Ha blgon to broken al as fjat 
istelede im strac hire in ouer al. 13.. E> E. Altit, P, A. 
125 Al son^e to loue [>at gay luelle, pe steuen mojt str3*ke 
}>ur3 he vrpe to helle. a z4oo>5o IPars Alex. 14x5 Strj’kis 
>'p of he stoure stanes of engynes. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (S. T. S.) 26 The reik that strake vp in the aire. 

t c. Of a stream (of water, bloody tears) : To 
mn, flow. Also with dowHy adown. Obs» 
a 1225 Leg-. KatJu 2479, & striked a stream ot of hat sta- 
nene hruh hat ha in rested, a 1223 St, Marker, 5 The let 
blod barst ut ant strac adun of hire bodi. a 1240 l/reisun 
in O. E, Horn. I, xSg pe ilke fif vvaJlen pet of pi blisfuUe bodI 
spnmgen and strike dun strondes of blod. ci32o Castel 
0/ Love 729 A we^e..^Vih foure stremes hat strikeh wel, 
And emeh vppon he^grauel. C2386 Chaucer Prioress' T, 
222 (Corpus MS.) His sake teeres strj'ked doun as reyn. 
a 1450 OciaztioJi (Camb. MS.) 426 A w’elle feyrc wcIle there 
they sye Come strykyng ouyr a stone, 

i*d. In immaterial sense: To go, pass (into a 
condition). Obs, 

Tobestrfckeninyearsi see Stricken /<*. and f^l, a. 
CJ3S3 Wilt Palerne pere pat semli ladi..strck in-to 

a styf sludie of hire steme sweuen. Ibid, 4038, 

2. To proceed in a new direction ; to make an 
cxcarsion ; to turn in one's journey across^ down^ 
over, inio^ fOy etc. Also with aside, in, off, out, 

26x5 G, Sandys Trnv, 202 To avoid them, we strucke out 
of the way. 2669 N. Morton Neiu Eng, Mem, (29x0) 32 
They recovered themselves, and having the flood with them, 
struck into the harbour. 2682 R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 162 
We left the Road, and struck into the Woods. 16^ Fryer 
Aec. E. India «5- A 3 Here we began to drop the rest of our 
Company, some striking East for the Streights. 2700 S. Lt. 
tr Pryke's Vey, E, Ind, 230 A French Pnvateer came up 
the English Road, and passed by our Fleet, narrowly view- 
ing It, and struck in to Sea again. 1709 hlns, Manley 
Secret Mem, I. 20 Let us strike down that Walk, and It 
brings us to the Palace. 1721 S\nrr JmL Stella. 7 July, 
It began raining, and I struck into Mrs. Vanhomrighs, 
and dined. 2785 Miss Fieloikg Ophelia IL xvit, I should 
..go. .into Oxford.shire, and then strike into the western 
road. 284s Darwin Vep\ Hat, xiv. (2879) 29^ At Chonchi 
we struck across the island, following intneate winding 
paths, 287a Jenkxkson Guide Eng. Lakes{,iZjQ) 106 When 
the wall begins to descend, strike to the right afong a green 
path. 2872 Black Adv, Phaeton x, 244 Instead of going 
by Peishore, we bad struck away north\vaxd, 2877 Miss 
A. B, Edwards Clp Hite x, 279 Leaving the tombs, we now 
strike off towards the quarries. 

*S7S GAScoiGJiEffkilomene Ep. Ded, I changed my 
copy, and stroke ouer into the Defre/nrdis which is placed 
amongst my other Poesies. 26x8 in Foster Eng, Faetories 
India (2906) 9 He stricks into another course and embargues 
all the hearbe into his hands, 2748 tXtsjAoaw Fiizosbome 
Zr//. IvL (1749) 11.78 A strange disposition.. to tread the 
same paths that have been travened by^others, or to strike 
out into the most deirious extravagancies. 2837 Carlyle : 
Fr. Rev, III. i. vui, The hapless course they struck xnta 
2863 CowDEN Clarke Shake, Char, ill. 66 He even strikes 
off into a wild levity and startling humour at times. 

b. of inanimate things, esp, of a road, or stream. 

2584 B. R. tr, Herodotus iL 94 b, Albeit there be another 

way also tendinge to the same place, str^’kinge ouer by the 
Neb of Delta. 2825 Kidd Geol. Ess. xxii. 2x8 The Gulph 
Stream, .strikes off to the E, and S.E. towards Africa. 2883 
*Holhe Lee * Loving ^ Serving II. vii. 21S A bridle road 
..struck into the fields, 2894 Speakers June 610/1 Other 
roads striking off on every side into the forest, 

.A?.- 2830 ZVi/rV XVII. 7S/i 'l'heir hostility strikes 

out into many ramifications, but it is not dUficuIt to trace 
all these to the parent root. 

c. Of a boundary, path, mountain-range, etc. ; 
To take a (specified) direction, esp. with reference 
to the points of the compass. 

1456 Regisi. de Aherhrotiwc (Bannatjme Club) II. So The 
boundis. .syne strikand north our betwen the proper landis 
ot Arbroth and the commoun. 2383 Reg. Mag. Sig, Scot, 
4x5/2 Passand..linaniethairfraas the coramoun gaitstrikls 
ewin cist to the calsay and brig of the Bow. 1833 Jas, 
Davidson Brit. ^ Rom. Rem. Axminster 73 That branch 
of the Fosse.way which, striking off at Walergrove, ad- 
vances in a south-westerly direction. 2839^ Murchison 
Silur, Syst. i. xxxvi. 493 A narrow quartzose ride. ^extends 
..in a line striking from 13° W. of N., to 25 E. of S. i88x 
Pros. R Geo^. See. (N. S.) III. 31 To the west of the Town, 
a range of hills strikes southerly. 

d. tnms. To strike a line or path, to take a 
direction or course of movement. 

2867 Jml. R, Agrie. Soe. Ser. n. III. n. 666 They struck 
a line across the cstuarj' of the Wash. 2890 A. Gissisc 
Filtage Hamiden II. x. 223 I'hey struck their path across 
the fields. 1892 FieM 26 Nov. 805/3 We decide to slnke a 
bee line across country. 

II. To stroke, rub lightly, smooth, level 

3. trofis. To go over lightly with an instrument, 
the hand, etc, ; to stroke, smooth ; to make level. 
Also with doxun, out, over. Also absol. Now 
dial, (see Fng. Dial, Diet.'). 

czcoo Sax, Leeehd. HI. 30 Mid watere ne ^wea ac slrice 
hymid claSeclane. C2330R. BRVsszChroa.lPaceiRo^) 
ixjm2 penne come chaumberle)’ns & squlers, Wih riche robes 
..To folde, to presse, & to pyRc, & somme to hange, & som 
to strike, c 23^ Sir Feruntb. 244 ^t gode hors bles^e he 
J»o & louely sirek ys mane. CX460 J. Russell ^ 5 ^. Nurture 
2S0 Youre bed ne bak j'e claw. ne youre heere ye stryke. 
2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 38 where his footspore stood, 
there stxyked he with his tayl and make it smotne with Ms 
mouth that noman shold esp3’e it. 24.. in Arekxologia IV. 
312 l^e warderoper to delj-ver the second sheeie unto two 


yomen, they to crossc it over the5T arme, and to stryke the 
bedde as the ussher shall more playnly shewe unto theym, 
*494 to Housek, Ord, (1790) 12a And the esquires to gather 
the ^hee^ round together in their hand on eyther side the 
bead, and goe to the bedd's bead and strike downe the same 
twice or thrice as they come downe. 15.. in Dunbar's 
Poems (1893) 308 Sum strykis down a threid hair cheik For 
tr. Brunsrtvyke's Hoiuiyviork Surg. Ixv. O tij, 
Itike hede that y®..foote stande vp ryght, and you with 
your flat hande ouer the fracture stryke so that ye a^ut 
nor vndcr fele none vneuen place. 2530 Palscr. 739/2, I 
stryke, 1 make sraoihe,y»//<i/rix. Stryke over this paper. 
Ibid., I stryke ones hecd,as we do a chyldes whan he dothe 
well. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill, 226 b, He hauynga 
great gray beard, striked out his b<mrd and sayd to the 
hangman (etc.]. 2538 Phaer AEtteid vni. (1562) Cejb, A 
she wolfe.. them sweiely Ijxkt reforming soft their limmes, 
& soft wt tong them smothly stryckt. 2373-80 Tusser 
ATf/xA (2878) 81 More stroken and made of when ought it 
doo aile, More gentle ye make it. for yoke or the paile. 
*579 RtCE Invest, agst. Vices lijb, He shall strike your 
beades, and make very muebe of you. 

fb. To shave, Obs. 


4 2203 LAY.M303 Baldulf lettestriken l4 227sstrike) to J>an 
hare lichen his bterd and his chinne, 

c. To rub gently, stroke (a diseased part), by 
w.ny of charm, or with the application of a salve. 
Obs. exc. dial, (see Eng. Dial, Dicti). Also, i* to 
strike ends hand over (a part). 

2400 Brut 229 And a drope of dry hloode and smal sande 
cleued on his honde^ and J^nvib he striked his ejme. i5ix 
Bible 2 Kings v, xi He wilt. .strike (2885 (Revised) wave] 
his hand ouer the place, and recouer the leper. 2B86 W. 
Somerset Word-bk. s.y., The onlinarj’ specific for a stye in 
the eye is * to strike it three times with a wedding-nng*, 
2892 Comhitl Mag, Sept, 236 People came to her to have 
their swellings struck. 

^ f d. To scrape or skim off. Also, ? to skim (a 
liquid). Obs, 

c 2430 Two Cookery~bks. t. 2;r Take \>n.n a dene canvas, & 
caste mylke vppe.on, & with a plalere st^’ke it of J>e 
cloJ>e. 2387 Harrison England ii. vi. 269/2 in Holinshed, 
She rctumeth the middle woort vntothe fumace| where it is 
striken ouer. Ibid. 170/2 Shc..seetheth againe with a 
X>ound and an halfe of new hops,..£: when it hath sodden., 
she striketh it also. 

+ 4 . To smear (soap, blood, etc.) onasnrface; 
also to spread (a surface) with (something) ; to 
coat (a surface) aotr with oil, a wash, etc. Obs. 

24., in ReL Ant. I, xoS To make xnurrour bry3L Stryke 
wet theron blak sope. 2525 tr. Bmnstoyke's Handyivork 
Surg. Ixi. O j, Take powder as hereafter foloweth medled 
with y« wfaj-te of an eg^ and stryke It vpon a clothe lyke 
a pla-ster. tbid. Ixr. O ij b, The clothe must be wel siiyken 
on the one syde with the satue. 2530 Palscil 739/21 1 nade 
as lefe stryke my breed with butter as with nony, 2535 
CovcROALE Exotl, xW. j Aod they shal take of his bloude, 
and strike it on both tbesydepostesof thtdore. [So 2621; 
Heb., LXX, and Vulgate have simply *put*; Lutber 
bestreieken, which Coverdalc prob. followed.) 2^77 Harri- 
son England n. x. 84 b/2 in Holinshed, Whyte lime. . wher- 
w^th we stricke ouer our clay workes & stone walles, In 
Cilttes. 2596 Thomasius Did, (1606), Moretum, A kinde of 
pudding; also any thing that may be striked, as butter. 
2640 T. Brucis Marrow of Physicke 11. 141 Take it (your 
Marmalade] from the fire, and fill your Boxes, and with a 
feather strike it over with Rosewater. 2687 J. Smith Ad 
Painting xix. (ed. 2) 89 “With a Pencil dipt in clear Wallnut- 
OyI..Iet the printed Paper be struck clean over on both 
sides. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 328 A couple of men 
with brushes, struck overthe surface. .with raw Linseed oil. 
*799 G. S.MiTK LaboraforyX. 265 Take smooth-planed pear- 
tree wood, strike it over with aqua fortis. 

5, To make (grain, etc.) level with the rim of 
the measure by passing a strickle over it. Also 
with object the measure. Also lo strike off. 

24., Tretyce in Walter 0/ Henley's Husb. (2890) 50 Sc 
yo'^ come be mesured withe.. a trewe bushell & l^at cuery 
bushcll be strekyn. 1474 (sec Strike 3I. 2543 tr. Wc/ 
25 Edw. Ill Slat. 4 c. 20, 32 And cuery measure of come 
sbalbe striked without bepe. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Snr- 
tees) 104 ^Vhen wee sende our come to mill, wee allwaj'es 
strike all cleane of; jett the use is in most places lo hand- 
wave it.. ; but the millers will say that they had as leave 
have com stricken, as soe handwaved. 2669 Sturm v Mari, 
ner's Mag. v, xii. 65 Strike off the heaped Powder, 2697 
View Penal Lazos 33S If Head Officers of Cities.. wilfully 
suffer any to sell Com. .by other Measure, or Strucken in 
other manner. 2878 Wc/41 <^42 Vxci. c. 49 § 27 in using an 
imperial measure of capacity, the same sbalj not be heaped 
but either shall be stricken with a round stick,. .or (etc.], 
1892 Fields Apr. 469/3 The somewhat delicate operation of 
gently filling the bushel measure, striking it, and then wdgh- 
ing the oats. 

b. To level (sand) in moulding. Also with up. 
2779 Ann. Reg., Projects 103/2 The sand should be struck 
smooth with an hollow role. 2883 (Horner] Pattern 
Making gy'Xhz moulder.. strikes over abed of hard rammed 
sand representing the top of the boss. Ibid. 67 Being plastic 
when in the wet state it (foundry loam] can he ‘ struck up *, 
or made to assume any shape that may be required, 

*}* 6. To mould (wax, a taper, candle, etc.), Obs. 
1483 Cliurchw. Aec.Si. DunstayCs, Canierb., Forstrykyng 
of the pascall and the font taper ijs, iijd. For strj’kjmg of 
X 11 of olds torche waxe xd. 2492-3 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 
268 Payd to Roger Mydylton for strekyngof xiij**!! and xyj 
ofwaxe. 2^z6Chnrcl[Zv,Acc.Dunmow\'b\S)to\.A^t 
for str^’kjmge of the 2}’gbt..att the hy alter.^ *5*7 
fib, Item, for strekj'nge of the Rode iyght, xiim. 2546 
Arckzol.Cant. (1874) IX. 225 Payd to Holnesse fors^l^.S 
of the cresse Ij*gin & the pxschali & for strelorng of y Ii. 
of small candles, iij s. iiij d. 1547 /Wi 226 
str>'ckingof the oIde& new waxcat Ester, xvd. Itid., item 
p.iyd for sirylAngc of ij IL of small candyll that 
passkoll, ij d. 2553 Ibid. 232 Item ffor strikinge of the same 
wa.\e, iiij d. 


STEIKE. 

7. To monld (a brick or tile). . ' 

J- Hocohtok Celled. Lett. Imtrav. Husb. 11 . vt. iS3 

t '5 n= forms a Brick, strikes it, and lays it upon 

^ePallat. 1736 NeveHuM Hie/. toL 3 )s.y. SdebGs b/2 
Ihe mould [of a stock-bnek! is put on a Stock, after the 
JIannet of moulding, or strikeing of Tiles, /bid., And so 
<»ntinue to strike and place them on the Stage. 

8 . Bricklaying. To level up (a jointj^vith mortar; 
to spread (mortar) along a joint. (Cf. 4 .) 

26^ Leybourn Build. Guide n. 109 And here note, That 
the Barge Courses in any Building must be struck vi-ith Lime 
and hair Mqnar. ,703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 169 
i^inling, (which is striking Mortar under the lower ends). 
2833 Loudon Encyet, Archit. § 1596 Strike the joints inside 
®f schoolrooms flush and fair for lime-whiting, 

b. To cut off the superfluous mortar from the 
edges of (tiling). 

1^3 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (2703) 248 A piece of Lath., 
w-ith wmeh they strike, or cut off the Mortcr at the brirches 
of the I lies. Ibid.., A Broome, to sweep the Tyling after 
‘tis strooke. 2842 Gwilt Encyet. Archit. § 2908. 

9. Tanning. To smooth and expand (sldns). 
Also to strike out, 

2764 Museum Rust. Ill, 54 Mr, Brookfield, tanner, re- 
ported, the specimens exhibited were well tanned, and 
thoroughly struck. 2843 Dodd Brit. ManufStr. v. 293 The 
goat-iikins, after being thoroughly washed, are. .‘struck’, 
that is SCTaped and rubbed out as smooth as possible. Ibid., 
The drying in the loft has had the effect of shrivelling the 
skins..to obviate which, the skins are wetted, and ‘stru^ 
out or smoothed again,^ 2897 C.T. Davis Manuf. Leather 
xxiii. (ed. 2) 364 The skins. .are next ‘struck out* on ma* 
hogany tables... A steel ‘slither * is used for this operation, 

10. Carpentry. To fashion (moulding) with a 
plane : = Stick zi.I 18 c. [So Du. sirijken^ 

2842 Gmlt / frz/;;V. Gloss., Another application 

of the word occurs in the practice of joinery, to denote the 
act of running a moulding with a plane. 2854 JmL R. 
Agrie. Sec. XV. ri. 456 A beaded moulding to be struck 
on ea^ of the angles of the under sides of rafters. 

HI. To mark with lines, draw a line. 

Cf. OE. bestrican * to make a stroke round * (B.-T. Suppl.}. 
flL To mark (a surface) with a line or lines. 
Also to strike out, through. Obs. 

2339 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot, VII, 228 Item, for calk 
to sink the treis witbt. ^ 27x0 Celia Fiennes Diary (zSS3) 
222 They new washe and plalster their houses w“ in and 
without they strike out in squares like free stone. 2^5 
Earl Monm. tr. Bocealinzs Aavts.fr. Pamass. il xxiii, 
(2674) 172 An exquisite Card whereby to sail , .struck through 
with lines on all parts. 

fb,^/^. To mark, Stigmatize. Obs, 

15^ J. King On Jonas xm. (1599) 177 Syjla: whose name 
shall striked with the blackest cole of iofamte in all the 
ages of the worlde, 

12. To draw (a straight line) esp. by mechanical 
means ; to draw (a circle, an arc) with compasses. 

In wider sense, f to make (a stroke, written mark), 
xfixi Horros Speatlum Topegr. xxvu. 72 Placing the one 
foote of your compasse in g,..wUh the other strike the por. 
lion of the circle h i k 1. 26x4 T. Bedwell tr. SehonsPs De 
Num. Geom. 33 First with the iag^ 1 strike two parallel 
lines. 2662 Faithorne Grisving Jfy Etekingxw, 25 Accuslome 
3*our self lo strike your strokes firm and bold. 1687 P. 
Ayres Lyric Pcems (xoofi) 272 Since my dull pen trembles 
to strike a line. x6S8 Holme Armoury in. 4*3/2 Dashtt.. 
which serve for the cutting off or shortning of words,., which 
all of them are strucken downwards to the foot of the Letter. 
2737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (2756J L 263 ITie nearer the 
Line struck from ibe Perpendicular approaches to a right 
Angle. 2770 LucK0M8E//ir/.,Prf«/i>/jf 229 Nonecanstrike 
two letters of the same signification, so as., to have the same 
likenesis 2856 R. Ferguson A>rMwe« Cumbtd.ljr Westmtd. 

299 Strike, to make a straight line by means of a string, 
2875 Seaton Fret Cxtiting 65 Take your compasses, put on 
a pencil point, and with it strike the semicircle as above 
directed. 2882 Chilton- Young Ev. Man his oztm Meek. 

§ 375 By aid of the chalk line and reel, a perfectly straight 
line could be struck from E to F. 2885 (Horner] Pattern- 
making 7 In striking special pairs of wheel-?, of aiorse it is 
not necessary to use the same describing circle throughout, 
•(•b. ?To interline in a list. Obs. 

2639 Fuller Holy Wary. xxi. (2647) 265 The Reader, as 
he Iighteth on more, at his leisure may strike them into this 
catalogue (of Princes). 

13. To cancel or expunge with or as with the 
stroke of a pen. Obs. exc. in striie off (Sz a), 
strike tn/l (S 3 a), strike through ( 84 ), and in the 
phrase to strike (a name, a person) off or (now 
rarely) out of a list, t Also rarely with away. 

To be struck off the rdts : see Roll sb.^ 3 c. 

C23B6 Chaucer 7*.fi6 Thanne woldeheseye, freend, 

1 shal for thy sake Do striken hire out of cure lettres 
blake. xS49 Olde Erasm. Par. Eph. 6 ChTOt..str^e 
away al the difference of drcumd^cd, and not drcnmcised. 

2601 Shaks. Alls Welly. iiL 56 That thou didst lo»e 

strikes some scores away From the great compt. 2746 «• 

Walpole Lei. to Mann 25 Apr., Vernon xs -Ijf 

list of admirals. 2794 Mrs. RADCurrx 

O I could I strike from my memoo’ fonner ^ 

•Thj^ckeuy Hatul Sorts Jan., He tas struck 

ofhb will. JE49 blAOUjLAY Hlst. £rg. 

was struck out of the list of pnvy counallor V?! 

S«nH Hid. Erg. IrM. m. vul ’'i-A 

life might. .chalicnqe and strike off ibe 

thiityfive. 1BS3 Mrss M. BLTMA«.&tvaH>s .Prr^rrr^ff ir. 

The first person who flouts her ’^.^'IVHonBSlnicfc 
ing list. VSsi FleU 7 Nov. 701/3 ILiat of] Horses slrLCk 

out of their engascmenis. . 

14. To form (a jury) by CMcelhng a certain 
number of names from the list of persons n ominated 
to serve ; similarly, to form (a committee), to make 
(a new register of voters). 
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17x5 Lofiti, Gnz, No. 5389/2 The Clerk of the Crown was 
required to strike a Jury for his Tryal. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. in. vi. 83 That twelve freeholders of that hundred, 
qualified to serve on juries, and struck by the sheriff, shall 
be summoned to appear at such court by rotation. 1821 
Examiner 321/2 Let us suppose the Jury to be struck with 
perfect fairness and impartuility. [1823 Ibid. 323/1 Out of 
the 48 per.-^ons first nominated, each part>% after due inquiry, 
strike twelve — leaving 24, of whom tlie first 12 called iwho 
attend) form the actual jurj'.] 1877 Cox Cases Cnm, Law 
(i 878» XIU. 646 The caxc was tried by a special jur>» of the 
city of Dublin, struck under the old system. 1892 Graphic 
9 Apr. 455/2 If the General Election fell at any date after 
the 31st of July, when the new Register is struck. x8^ 
Daiiy Nttvs 17 Dec. 4/7 The Committee was struck late in 
the summer, and did not meet till the 15th of August. 

15 To make or cut (a tally). See Tally sb.^ i b. 
1626 [see Tally x b). 2634 B. Jonson Loves Welcome 
^alsover Wks, 1640 II. 284 We ha’ cleft the bough, And 
struck a tallie of our love^ too, now. 1644 Doeq. Lett, 
Patent at Oxf, (1837) 392 To delluer back the Tallies 
strucken for the same as aforesaid vncancelled. cj6^s 
Howell Lett, vi. xxxii. (1650) I. 220 , 1 reconcile iny self to 
my Creator, and strike a tally in the E.vchequer of Heaven 
for my quietus ere 1 close my eyes. x{^5-6 / 4 c/ 7 ^ 8 
Will. Itl^ c. 30 § 38 Several Tallies., liave been also levied 
or stricken alt the Receipt of the Exchequer upon Hts Ma- 
jesties said Revenue ariseing in the General Letter-Office. 
16 . Agric, To mark off (land, a ridge) by 
ploughing once up and down the field (also with 
down, zip') ; to make (furrows) in this manner (also 
with out ) ; also absoL 

1573780 Tusser Hush, (1878) 12S Thry fallow once ended, 
go strike by and by. 1707 M.ortimer////j^.45You must not 
let it lie long before you strick, she, or plow it up into small 
Ridges. 1789 Trans. Sec. Arts I. 123 To striking said 
fields, seventeen acres. ^ 1834 D. Low Klem. Praci, Apric. 
146 The first operation in the forming of ridges is striking 
.thefurrows.^ 1844 H. Stephens Farm 1 . 465 1 * 1 jc first 
process in ridging up land from the fiat, surface Is called 
feerittSGZ striking the ridges, 1844 ynil. R. Agric.Soc, 
V. I. 5 These (ridges). .are. .struck down with two furrow's. 
1845 Ibid. VI. 11. 287 Cost of cultivation (of hopM .Striking 
up and furrowing, 050. 1846 Ibid.yil. 1.41 This Lind. .is 
again ploughed across. .in the manner we term striking, or 
back-bouting. This is done by turning one furrow to the 
land, and in returning to turn oyer this furrow, and the fur- 
row or earth on which it was laid. 

b. To make (a row of holes) with a dibble. 

1797 A, VouNC Agrie, SuPolh {cd. 2) 48 A man, walking 
backwards on the fiag,..withadihber of iron, .in each hand, 
strikes two rows orholes,.oneach fiag. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Praci. Ajrir, 1,475 A one-horse roll then follows tolcvcl the 
flag, or furrow, for the dibblcrs, who strike only one row 
up on ea ch. • 

* IV, To lower (sails, masts), and derived senses. 
Sense 27 in (M)LO. and (M)Da. and in mod.O. : it there- 
fore cannot be a derivative from branch V, which is specially 
^English. The actual development is uncertain; pouibly 
*the sense maybe pre-Teut«: cf. L. stringlre to strip off 
(leaves, etc.).) 

17. Naut. To’lower or take down Ca sail, mast, 
yard, etc.); esp. to lower (the. topsail) as a salute 
and (more rarely) as a sign of surrender in an 
engagement. Phrase, to strike sail. To strike 
'a hull (see A-holl 1S67). Also io strike down, 
a 1390 K, Hern 10x3 (Camb.) Hi strike seil & maste & 
.Ankcie gunne caste. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 80 For 
.ne had ^c\ striked a strake and sterid hem he belter, And 
abated a bonet or be blast come. £’2440 Pene Flor, 2E64 
Then beganne the storme to rysc,..Tfaey stroke the sayle. 
1524 [nfomi. Pilgr. Holy Land (Roxb.) civb, So they 
saylled forth.. & neuer stryked saylle tyll they came to port 
laffc. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xii, 42 Now strike your sailes 
ye iolly Mariners, For we be come vnlo a quiet rt^e. c 2594 
v/rATT R. Dudley*! Fey. W. (Hakl. Soc.) 23 By that 
they had some 3 peeces bestowed on them they stroke saile, 
yealdinge themselves unto the mcrcie of our Generali. x6ox 
weever Mirr. Afart, B%yb, They vaile their bonnet low, 
And strike their top-saile m submissiue dutie. x6xz Bible 
Aetsxxvii. i7']^ey vsed helps,.. and fearing lest they should 
fall into the quicke^nds, strake saile, and so were driuen. 
1625 Capt, Smith Aecid, Yng. Seamen sZ Strike your top 
m«ts to the cap. x6aj — Sea Gram, xiL 56 He must., 
strike a Hull that you niay not dcsciy him by bis saiJes, 
2 fi 3 ® Wadsworth Pilgr. W. 8 The Mamners stroke Saile and 
submitted. 1644 Manwavring Seamans Piet, 104 So when 
we take dovme the top-masts, they say, Strike them downs. 
274 ? Thomas Tml. Anson's Fey. 296 Both Ships struck 
their Yards & Top masts. 1762-9 Falconer Shijnvr. ji. 257 
Now some, to strike top-gailanl-yards attend. 2768 / 4 «//, 
Reg. 92 A body of sailors. .proceeded. .10 Sunderland.., 
and. at the cross there read a paper, setting forth their 
grievances.. .Aficrthis they went on board the several ships 
in that harbour, and struck (lowered down) their yards, in 
order to prevent them from proceeding to sea. 28x4 Scott 
Ld. e>/ Isles in. xii, Fain to strike the galley’s yard, And 
take them to the oar. 2840 R. H. Dana Be/, Alast xxii, 
ITie royal-yards WCTC then struck. 1890 Cijirk Russell 
Ocean Trag. II. xxi. x8i His maintopmast was struck, that 
is, sent down on deck. ^ 1894 C N, Robinso?; Brit. I^eet 
179 The custom of* striking * or lowering a sail [as a salute] 
has almost died out. 

injigurathie phrases, 1509 Barclay ShyP 0/ Folys (1570) 
T17 Nowe would I of my boke haue made an ende, And with 
xny ship drawen to some hauen or port, Striken my sayle. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, iii, iii. $ Now Margaret Must strike 
her sayle, and learne a while to serue. Where Kings com- 
mand. z^-90 Totpf.E Ess. Pep, Discortt. Wks. 1731 I. 
270 To this, all differing Opinions, Passions and Interests 
should strike Sail. 1733 Pope Sat. Domic iv. 231 He board- 
ing her, she striking sail to him. . 

b. To haul down (a flag), esp. as a salute or as 
a sign of surrender, (ihiefly in the phrases to strike 
{the) /lag, to strike ends colours. Also to strike 
one's Jlcg (said of an admiral) : see Flag sbA 2. 


1628 Digdy Foy. Mediterr, (Camden) 42 Because I did 
jiot strike flag nor do other ceremonies of dutie. 1666^ 
Pepys Diary 4 Mar ,He hears that the Dutch., will have a 
promise of not being obliged to strike the flag to us before 
they will treat with us. 2676 Lend. Gaz, No. \oyj/4 Three 
Osicnd Privatccrs..fircd several Gunsat him,, .to make him 
strike his Colours. 2692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram, 
Lxvi.77 To lower or strike the Flag/ii^Q^KiWw. down upon 
the Cap, and in Fight is a token of yielding; but otherwise 
of great respect. 1747 J.Limd Lett. Haiyitjsj) I. 32 Ifan 
admiral be killed, the instructions forbid his flag to be struck, 
for fear of discouraging the fleet. 1709 Hull Advertiser 6 
July 1/4 Admiral Lord Bridport struck his flag last evening. 
2802 C. James Afitif. Diet. s.v.. To strike the colours. This 
is properly a naval term, but it may be applied to military 
matters on some occasions. 1867 J. T. Headley Fnrragut 
<y Hav. Commanders 492 He.. on the 22th of next month 
struck his flag as admiral of the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron. 

Hg. 2862 Whyte Melville Good /or N, xiii. I, 162, I 
tnought he seemed very much smitten with the young lady. 
You know he is not very susceptible, so when he does strike 
his flag, it is all the greater compliment. 2875 F. T. Buck- 
land Log‘Book 14L ‘Hie mouse. .would have to fight and 
not strike his colours to a scorpion ashe would to a cat. 

c. absoL To lower sail, haul down one's flag; 
esp. to lower the topsails or haul down the flag or 
colours as a sign of surrender or as a salute. 

2399 Gower Con/ 1 11 . 338 'ITici liaddcn wynd at w ille tho. 
With topsellcole and forth they go, And striken nevere, til 
thei come To Tyr. 2449 Poston Lett, I, 85, I c.Tm abord 
the Admiral), and bade them stryke in the Kyngys name of 
Engiond. a 2578 Linoesay (Pitscoltie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
1 . 285 The day befoir the schip strak in the raid of Leyth. 
26x7 in J. S. Corbett Fighting Instr, {1905) 39 If you give 
chase and being near a ship you shall shoot to make her 
strike. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine fi.v. Sait (t7£o) Kkeb, 
All foreign vessels strike to an English man of war in the 
BriiKh seas. 2814 Nitef Weekly Reg, 29 Nov. 274/2 The 
Avon had not struck, but was reported to have had her colors 
nailed to the mast. 2836 Marryat Afidsh. Easy xxx, The 
second lieutenant was deputed to pull alongside of the 
frigate to asccrfiin if she had struck. 2886 Hestv Yams 
on Beach 84 Captain Ball, .reported that the fort with which 
he was engaged had struck. 

*593 Shaks. Rick. It, 11. i. 266 We see the winde sit 
sore vpoji our sailcs. And yet we strike not, but securely 
perish. 1602 B, JoNSON/V//ffr/^riii. iv, What, will he saile 
ny, and not once strike, or vaile to a Alan of w'arre? ha? 
1740 S*(OLLETT Gil Bias v, i. (1782) JI. x6j, I thought my- 
self the first man in the world, but truely I strike to you. 
2885 Stevenson Dr. Jekyllx, He would liavc clearly liked to 
stick out ; but there was something about the lot of us that 
meant mischief, and at last he struclL 

18. irans. a. Naut, To lower (a thing) into the 
hold by means of a rope and tackle. Chiefly to 
strike doivn (also absol.)* Also, to strike out^ to 
hoist out from the hold and lower to the dock. 

2$44 Manwavring .SV tfmrt/// Diet. 204 When we lower any 
thln^ into the howld with the tackles or any other roape, we 
call It Striking-dovrti into Howld. 2748 Anson's Fey, i. v. 
56 Each Captain had orders. .to strike down some of their 
great guns into the hold. 2850 H. Melville White Jacket 
\, xxxvil 242 To the. .consternation of the sailors, an order 
now came from the quarter-deck to ‘strike the strangers 
down into the main-hold 1 * cz86o H. Stuart Seajnan's 
Catech. 72 I’he fore hatchway, for striking down or hoisting 
up stores in the fore part of the ship. 28^ Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Strike down / the order to lower casks, &c., into 
the hold. x8^ Clark Russell Ocean Trag, JI. xxi. 181 
He had struck the long gun forward down below, 
f b. gen. To lower, let down with a rope. 

*547 m J, R, Boyle Hedon (1875) App. 135 Item, forsiryk- 
yng the grcalte stc^ ij.d. 1595 Strange^ Things R, Hasie- 
ion in ArbcrCrtmerVlII. 3^ And by it [sc. the rope] did 
I strike myself over the wall into the town ditch. 

f c. To let down the rope or chain of (a crane). 
Also to strike down (see quot. 1778 ). Obs, 

2530 Palscr. 739/2, 1 stryke, I let downe the crane, je 
laehe...^\rs\M lowc. x^nZVKiC^Atin.Comub. ExpL Terms 
329/1 Strtky to sirik or streeck down, or 'strike down ; is to 
let a man down in a Shaft by the windlass. 

19. Building, a. To remove (scaffolding) ; in 
trench-work, to remove (the timbers with which 
the sides have been seenred). b. To remove (the 
centre or centering of an arch). 

a. 1694 Evelyn Diary ^ Oct., The choir, now finish’d as 
to the stone work, and the scaffolds struck both without and 
within, in that part. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat, (2834) JI. 
X07 If we consider religion only as the scaffolding of reason; 
..any one. .may see that it is much too early to strike the 
scaffolding yet. iSzr Corr, W. Fowler (2907) 406 The 
angels. .will want painting.. that may be done at any time 
with a ladder if you must strike the scaffold before they are 
rca^. x868 Milman St. PauIsiCxv. 347 On striking the 
scaffolding, part of the south transept. .came down. 

b, 1239 LABELVE.S’^rrr/ Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 43 The 
..Arches. .would have been in. .Danger of falling the I 
Moment the Centers that supported them., should be struck. 
Ibid. 45 They attempted to strike down the Centers, on 
which they bad turned the Arches. 2838 Civil Eugin. 4- 
Arch, yrttl, L127/X Upon striking the centering the arches 
followed from 2 inch and 3 to 2 inches and 3 . 2883 Sped/ 
Almtick ff Comhill Rlwy. 4 The string courses. .are not 
to be put on until the centres are struck. 

20. Shipbuilding. To cause (a vessel) to slide 
down, off (the slipway) ; to release (a boat from 
the cradle). ' 

<*2647 in Archseologia XII. 259 Being ready to have the 
ship strucken down upon her avays, I caused twelve of the 
choice master carpenters.. to be sent for from Chatham. 
18^ Field 26 Nov. 825/* She is hauled up on their large 
patent slipway and struric off the cradle. 

21. To discharge (a load); to empty (a vessel) 
of its load. 


2627 Capt. Smith Sea Gram, vii. 33 When you let any 
thing downe into the^ Howie, lowering it by degrees, they 
say, Amaine; and being downe, Strike. 2797 Curr Ccal 

22 The modes I have invented of striking, or landing 
and cnmtying them {se. corves). 2902 Law Jrhl, Rep. 
LXX. Chanc. Div, tioh ITie operation known as striking 
the casks— that is, discharging the vans with the load. 

absoL 2702 Post Alan 22-14 Mar. 2/2 Advt., Ixjst on the 
Key, or by error delivered a Pipe of.. Wine. .which is 
wanted out of a parcel of Wines taken up by losiah Bishop, 
..who ordered the Carmen to strike in Cullumstrcet near 
Ipswich Arms. 

b. Sugar-boiling. To empty (the liquor, the 
tache). 

1793 B. Edwards Hist. Brit. Col. W. Indies v. ii. 11 . 235 
This operation is usually called striking', i. e. lading the 
liquor, now exceedingly thick, into the cooler. 1839 Ure 
Diet, Arts 2203 I’he thermometer.. can by no means be re- 
garded as a sure guide, in determining the proper instant 
for striking the teache. 1882 Spons* hiicycl, Industr, Arts 
etc. v. 2892 If, after a moment’s cooling, the sling can ht 
formed into a ball which does not stick to the fingers,.. the 
correct period has arrived for striking, 

22. To let down (a lent) for removal; to remove 
the tents of (a camp or encampment). 

2707 Lend. Gas, No. 4327/9 The Enemy, .struck their 
Tents, and form’d in Line of Battle. 1825 Scott Talism. 
xxii, ITie pavilion which they had left, was.. struck with 
singular dispatch. 2829 C. Rose Four Yrs. S. A/rica 
At the first dawn of day, all w.-is in motion;.. some striking 
the tent, yoking the oxen, and saddling the horses. '1854 
F. A, Griffiths Ariil, Alan. (cd. 6) 148 To strike theEn- 
campmenL..at the word Strike Tents, and Pickets, the 
pickets are struck at once; the tents and marquees prepared 
for striking... At the word Denim, the whole arc lowered 
together. 2892 Field 26 Dec. 973/2 Next morning we struck 
camp and turned homewards. 

23. To unfix, put out of use. 

*793 ^nn. Reg., Chron. 53^ Bath. This day the whole 
body of chairmen. .struck their poles, and proceeded in a 
mutinous manner to Guildhall, re^pecting the granting of 
ihcir licences. (2822-6; see 24 b.J 2840 Dickens OldC. 
Shop xxvi, The steps [of the caravan] being struck by 
George and stowed under the carriage, away they went. 
2851 W. Holland Cricket Notes yr. 67 Arrange, before your 
game commences, the hour for dinner, and striking wickets. 

b, To remove (a scene); torcn*ovethe 
scenery, etc. of (a play); to turn down (a light). 
2889 Daily Tribune (N. Y.) 24 July, (Cent. Diet. s. v. Set* 
9) An elaborate scene is * set ’ when it is arranged upon the 
stage, and ‘struck* when it is removed. xZgi Pad Alall 
Gas. 5 Dec. 1/3 It took twelve hours of work by a very 

I large staff to * strike * * Ivanhoe ' and mount * La l 3 asochc\ 
2893 Black If White Christm. No. 7/1 Stage suddenly dark. 

; Gas ballens and limes slowly up. Strike all gas lengths. 

c. Hawking, (See quot.) Cf. UhSTBiKK v, 

2892 Hartinc Bibl, Aecipitr, 230 Strike the hood, to half 

open it, so as to be in readiness to hood off the xnoinent the 
hawk is to be flown. 

24. inir. Of an employee : To refuse to continue 
work ; esp. of a body of employees, to cease work- 
ing by agreement among themselves or by order 
of their society or union. 

For the origin of this sense cf, quot. 2768 in sense 27 and 
quot. 2793 in sense 23. 

. iTkZAnn. Reg, 107 (Mayoth) This day the*hatters struck, 
and refused to work till their wages arc raised. 2793 G. 
Dyer Compi, Poor People Eng. 74 'ITie poor, .seldom strike, 
as it is called, without good reason... The colliers had struck 
for more wages. xBox Times 3 Aug., A number of Journey- 
men Biscuit-bakers.. struck from their work for an increase 
of wages. 2840 CiwV Engin. if Arch. Jml, HI. 32/2 They 
' struck *, as it is termed, because their employer infringed, 
as they considered, upon their privileges. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brovm i. viii, The fifth form would fag us, and I and 
some more struck. 2892 Sat. Rev, 2 Jan. 20/1 The London 
omnibus men struck in a body. 

b. More explicitly to strike work, tools (cf. 
sense 23 ). 

2B03 Scott Let. in Lockhart (2837) I. xL 376, I never 
heard of authors striking work, as the mechanics call it, 
until their masters the booksellers should increase their pay. 
xBao Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. vi. 276 The regiment 
intended to strike work, as the tradesmen would say. x8*x-6 
Chalmers Wks. (c 2840) XVI. 69 If., the artisans of any 
establishment should strike their tools. 2837 Carlyle Ar. 
Rez', 11 . vi, i, Thus do Cabinet-ministers themselves, ex- 
treme cases, strike work. xZ^xLaw Times' Rep.LW.S^// 
The secretaries called off their respective union men, who in 
obedience to the call struck work. ^ ^ 

trans/. 1806-7 J. Beresford jl/rVrnV/ Hum. Li/e (2826) 

X. Ixi, The macninerj’ of the window sash abruptly sinking 
work, xZyj AUbuU'sSyst.Aled.W./tTbsVwstcoxx ‘strike 
work ' and refuse to secrete bile. 

c. trans. Of a workmen’s society or union : To 
order a strike of workmen against (a firm); to order 
(a body of workmen) to strike. 

X89X Daily News 31 Dec. 6/3 Pending the outcome, no 
fresh firms will be struck. 1892 Bury Guardian 23 Apr. 5/5 
llie secretary of the Weavers Association struck the mill 
on an entirely new question. 

d. To leave off (work), e.g. at the close of the 
day, at meal-times. Also absol, 

1890 ^nan Doyle Fir'in 0/ Girdlestone xxx. The work 
went on until six, when all hands struck and went off to their 
homes. 2802 Mary E. Mann WinteFs Tale 11.259 Another 
go^ hour^ digging was due.’.berore his day-labourer was 
justified in striking work and betaking himself homeward.^ 

V. To deal a blow, to smite with the hand 
{occas, another limb), a weapon or tool, 

■ The construction with coOTatc obj. {to strike a stroke, a 
l}l(yw\ is common to most 01 the senses in this branch that 
admit of absolute or intransitive use. See Blow sb.^t 
Stroke sb. 
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STRIKE, 


25. tram. To deal (a person, an animal) a blow ; 
to hit with some force cither with the hand or with 
a weapon. Also with double obj. to strike (a 
person) a hlow^ 

a rysts Cursor M , 12429 maisler,.Gaf iesu wit hand a 
strak; For he him strak wit na resun, Ded in he place l:ar 
fell he dun. 1377 Lakgl. P. PI, B. xii. 14 AU^ugli J^w 
str^-ke me with hi stafie with stikke or >vllh 5erdc. 1432-50 
tr. Higtien (Roll'i) III. 283 Socrates walkenge in a cite, and 
strimkenlr/c; evel i smetcon ihehecd ; i^colapho 

/rrcT/rxwrJof a symple felowc. 1556 in W. H. Select, 

Rec, Ox/brd (18S0) 255 Thomas Cartwright. .offered to 
strickc with the mase certen of the defendants. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhcm.) ^TaiL xx>d. 63 And other smote his face with the 
palmM of their handc, saying. Prophecie vnlo vs O Christ : 
who is he that strooke thee? CZ500 Marlowe Paustus 
896 (Brooke) Cursed he hee that strooke his holinesse a blowc 
on the face. 1700 S. L. tr. Fr^’ke's I'oy. E, Itul. 140 I.aying 
’em flat on their Belly, and stneking them with a Ropeacross 
the Breech. 1725 Ramsay r,entUSheph,\,\y Till he yowl’d 
sair she strak the poor dumb tyke. 2824 Exavthter 539/2 
[Hel struck the boy a violent blow. 2848 Thackeray Pan, 
Fair xlix, You may strike me if you like, sir, or h‘t any 
cruel blow'. 2891 Farrar Darkn. d* Daivn xxxviii, Glany* 
don. .forgetting that he was a captive, had once struck in 
the face a Prastorian officer who insulted him. 

b, absol, and ttiir. To deal or aim a blow with 
the fist, a stick, etc. Const, at. Also to strike back^ 
out. 

2509 Hawes Ptfr/. P/rar. XXXV. (Percy Soc.) 182 Hestroke 
at me with many strokes rude. 2530 Falscr. 73^1, 1 stryke 
at the gaynest, or at all adventures, as one dothe that is in 
afraye and taketh no hede where or howe he stryketh. 
JS79“®o North Plutarch^ Thentisiecles (1595) 229 Strike 
and thou wilt, said he, so thou wjlt heare me. 26^-66 J. 
Caryl Px/tfr. yob xii. 5, 6 (1676) I. 2118 Many arc strik- 
ing at thy heels, but they cannot strike them up, while 
God holds thee up. 2678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim, Lau»s 
Scot. I. xi. f XV. (1699) 66 If by our Law, he w-bo stricks 
with his Fist, or a Batton..be punishable by deaih. 2798 
WoRDSw. Peter Bell 1. 195 And the blows fell with heavier 
weight .As Peter struck— and struck again. 2859 
Marr. Geraint 4x2 His dwarf.. Struck at hcrwith his whip. 
2894 E. A. Haccakd Drummer Biyviiy (He) was hot- 
blocked enough, and quite ready to strike back if struck. 

28. trans. To hit, smite (a material, an object) 
with an implement, esp. with one designed for the 
purpose. Also with co/jn. obj. 

+ In early use also with phrase expressing the result, as to 
strike io powder, 

2340 HAMPOLEPr, Consc, 7018 pe devcls..with hamersg>’f 
swa gret dyntes, pat alle to powdre mogbt stryke hard 
fljmtes. 257* Sat, Poems Re/orsn, xxx, 162 As Qufaett is 
strukin for [read fro) the stra bes>’de. 2585 Higins yunius^ 
Nontpul. 297 Flagellum^. baitledarre wherwith the ball 
is striken. ^ 260* Holman La Primaud, Fr, Acad. in. (x6x8) 
732 Fire. .is forced out cf the flint being stroken with a cad of 
Steele. x68o Cotto.v Comp/. Gamester («d. 2) 19 (Billiards.] 
Wooden Boxes for the hazards.. are nothing near so com- 
mendable as the former (f. e. nets], because a Ball struck 
hard is more apt to flie out of them when struck in. Ibid.^ 
If the head (of the cue] happen to be loose, you will never 
strike a smartstroke. 2744 in ‘Bat \CricketePs lifan.(x 8 sx) 
^2 Ifa Ball is nipped up and he Strike her again Wilfully.. 
Its out. 2827 Faraday Chem, Manip. v. (1842) 153 Sub- 
stances should be made red fact, and struck in that state, 
until they are sufficiently cracked 2866 *Capt. Crawley * 
Billiard' Bk. iv. 43 A ball struck moderately hard will 
traverse the table three or four times from end to end. 

Jig. 2781 Cowper Table-T. 663 Wit now and then, struck 
smartly, shows a spark, Sufficient to redeem the modern 
race From total night and absolute disgrace. 

h,- absol. and intr, 7*o make a stroke with a 
hammer or other implement ; spec, in Smithiug, 
Phr. To strike white the iron is hot : to make one’s effort 
while opportunity ser\*es. Also allusively. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7013 And als smyths strykes on 
pc yren fast. 2530 Palsgr. 740/2 The poore smyih lyseih 
at foure of the clocke to strj’ke with his hammer upon his 
anvelde. <22556 R. Edwards Damon d* Piihias (1571) 

C iij b, I baue plied the Harucst, and -stroke when the Yron 
was hotle. [2575 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. Wks. 2910 IL 40 
Play you now the wise man, and strike the Iron whiles it Is 
hot.) 1577 B. Gooce HeresbaclCs Husb. in. 122 b, Strike 
upon the head of cuery nayle with the hammer. 2593 Skaks. 

3 lien. VI t V. i. 49 Strike now, or else the Iron coole.s. 26x5 
Chapman xii. 487 He. .of mj’ present aWnce tooke 

His fit adaantnge, and their iron strooke At highest heate. 
2744 IxiVE Cricket (1754) 20 The Champion strikes. When 
scarce arriving fair, The glancing ball mounts upurards in 
the air, a 2842 T. Hook Fed Musgrave i, Taking the poker 
in his right hand, and striking at a large coal placed on the 
summit of the grate, (etc.). 2866 * Capt. Crawley ' Billiard 
Bk. iii. 27 Bctw'een the thumb and forefinger you place the 
Cuk in taking aim before you strike. 2890 W. E. Norris 
Misadventure II. x. 138 She struck while the iron was hot. 

c. tians. To strike (a prisoner) in the boots t to 
crush the limbs by driving wedges between them 
and the iron bools as a form of torture (cf. Boot 

3). Obs. exc. Uist. 

<2x725 Burnet Oxon Tim^ in. (1724) I. 583 When any are 
to be struck in the boots, it is done in the presence of the 
Council. xBss Macaulay ///r/. Eng. xiiL 111 . 291 They., 
directed the magistrates of Edinburgh to strike the prisoner 
in the boots. 

27. Wiih complementary adv. or phrase: To re- 
move or drive (a thing) with a blow of an imple- 
ment or the hand. Cf. strike down 79 a. 

Now somewhat ; formerly common in contexts where 
some other vb., as knocky W'ould now be used. 

2450 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (1809) I. rz The lede 
tane \*p, and the .bodome strukkin owt. 2499 Ibid. 75 It w 
Statute that na persoun sell nor tap derrer bcir than for xyj d. 
the galloun, vnder the payne of strikkin.furih of the heid of 
the harrelL .<2 2533 Berness liuon Iv, 28S He.,strake out j 


braynes with the pomcll of his swerd, 2567 Harman Caveat 
64 After haife a dosen btowes, he strycks htt staffe out of his 
hande, ^ x6ci Bp. W. Barlow Defence 2x7 After his sole and 
was stroken out. i6x* Peacham Mineri’a Brit, 
223 The Tennis-ball, when strucken to the ground, With 
Racket, ..doth back agaliie rebound. 2622 hlABBE tr, Ale^ 
rian s Gusman dt At/, ti. 357 Hee commanded my irons to 
bee strooke off. 2657 hxts.WGSi.'e Srachy-Martyrol.xw. 45 
1 hen were his teeth struck out. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
III. 51 You may strike a nail in at the hole. 2678 Ibid. v. 
90 You may stiffen it by striking a wooden wedge between 
the Mortessand the Staff. x68o Reg. Prixy Counc. Scot, 
Ser. 111. VI. 389 Udney. .caused strick two old pewes out of 
their hinges, 1744 m * Bat* Cricketer's il/<2«.{tBsT) 32 If in 
running a Notch y* Wicket is struck down by a Throw., its 
out, Jbid.i He that catches Ball must strike a Stump 
out of y« Ground Ball in Han^ 1797 Hr. Lee Canierb. T., 
^t^ fVoman's T, (xjcg) 1. 392 (They) now prepared to strike 
the weapon from his band. 2835 Kingsley IVestiv, Ho / ix, 
Strike their swords down, Raleigh, Mackwortb ! 1910 J. 
McCabe Prehist, Man iii. 40 The. .knife (a long flake of 
flint, struck off the core at one blow). 

t** .figurative context, etsxo Skelton Magnyfi 1933 
Advenyte. ..Q{s.om^cd theyr chyldrcn I stryke out the eye. 
1706 T. Boston Mem. viii. (1899) 177 The Lord struck the 
bottom out of my discouragemenL 28x4 Scott Let, in 
Lockhart (1837) III. liL it8 I'he huge bulk of hU power., 
was obviously to sink when its main props were struck 
away, 2853 Lynch vi. 154 The tasted cup is 

stricken from us ere we have done more than taste. 

To remove suddenly as with a blow, to 

dash. 

tS 9 ? T. Storer Life <5^ D. IVolsey F 3 b, No strokes of 
Musickes sound could sirikeaway, High thoughts by night, 
nor deepe conceits by day. 1823 Soirr Quentin D. xxviii, 

I >hall love to see the sense of approaching death strike the 
colour from lhat.ruddy cheek, Strand Mag. II. 483/1, 

I began to laugh at this, but the laugh ^vas struck from my 
lips at the sight of his face. 

28. To Stamp with a stroke. 

a. To impress (a piece of metal, com), stamp 

(a medal) with a device by means of a die ; to coin 
(money); *f*also to strike off. 

2449 .Sc. Acts yas. //(1814) II. 37/1 Ande at Dane tak 
one hande to strik In tym to cum hot faai kat has or sal baf 
commandment of the king vnder his grete -sele. 2^52 Ibid. 
39/t pat think it expedient, .at par be strikyn in pis realme 
new mone conformyt ewin In wecht to the mone of Inglande. 
1463 Stat. Irel. 3 Edw. IV,c,2~ To make and strike. .ilij, 
peces of brasse or coper renn>'ng at j.d. of oure said siluer. 
^25x0 in Gutch Collect. Cur, (tySi) II. 295 Item iij gilte 
Boolls withe a Cover strekin withe Manletts. 2526 Ibid, 
3«5* * 55 * Sir J. Wiluams Aceomite (Abbotsf. Club) 86 
Urotes stricken withe barpes. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj., Slat. 
David //| 44 Ane notable stgne sMbe vpon it, quhereby it 
may be evidently koawen fm all other money alreadie striken. 
2687 H. Slingesby Lei, ti OcL in^Pepys Diary (1879) VI, 
157 ^he medalls made by Roettiers, of which 1 bad an 
opportunity to chuse the b^t struck off. 2736 Lediard Life 
Marlborough II. 42 A fine Medal was stru«. .on Occasion 
of the Victory. 2775 Lond, Chron. 28-20 May ^74/3 piles 
Forrester, Deniham,andWtUiamswere charged wuhstriking 
half-pence. Ibid.^ ‘Ihey selred ei^ht shillings and four-pence 
halfpenny, with the dies for striking. 2855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxi. IV, 620 Till the reign of Charles the Second our 
coin had been struck by a process as old as the thirteenth 
century, 2879 H. Philups Holes Coins 3 This medal 
appears to have been chased by band and not to have been 
struck from a die, 

fig, 2842 H'Israelt Amen. Lit. \\. 172 These scriptural 
plays, .seem struck in the same mint. 

b. To impress (a derice) upon\ also to impress 
(a die, etc.) with a device. 

2552 Sir /. WtLUAMs Accompte (AbbotsL CIub) 77 For., 
-strickinge the kinges armes vpon the plates in the busholles 
of a paid of pottes parcell gilte. 2639 in Fabric Rolls York 
^//«j/<r(Surtvcs) 120 To Mr. Horsley for strikeing my Lord 
Deputyes coate on the organs, 4s. x8*o T, Houcso.s Ess. 
Stereotype /'rinting soz The page.. composed with tb«e 
types. .would become. .one complete matrice, irith which 
the plates, in relief and in reverse, could be struck. Ibid. 
207 The operation of striking the matrices, 

c. To impress or print by means of type, an 
engraving or the like; to print. Obs, exc. in to 
st^e off. 

2759 hRANKUN -£rx. Wks. 1840 HI. 217 The assembly., 
finding both to be such as required an extension of their 
papercurrency..unanimouslyrcsoIvcd tostrikean additional 
sum of twenty thousand pounds. yj'i6 Pennsylvania Even. 
Pest 13 Mar. 142 Sincea few of thLsoay's papers were struck 
off, we hear the above ship is a man of war, 2790 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life <5’ IVrit. (1832) IL 108 They am 
m^c use of that gentle means of sinking paper to satbfy 
their demands. 2838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. J, 205 New title- 
pages can be struck off at a trifling expense, x856 J. _P. 
Collier in Aihenxunt 3 Nov. 572/3 Tlicse few extra copies 
I have always bad struck off by the printer. 1892 Temple 
Bar Sept. 53 Send it to the printer to strike off a certain 
number of proofs, 

d. To stamp (velvet, etc.). 

170X Lend, Gas. No. A Stuff Go%vn of Red and 

Blue Chequer.work, lined with a Norwich Stuff struck with 
Blue and dark-colour. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi youm. France I. 

30 Nothing., can compare with the beauty of these velvet, 
or with the art necessary to produce such an effect, while 
the wrong side is smooth, not struck through. 

e. Jig, To imprint on the mind. ? Obs. ^ 

. 1615 J, Taylor (Water P.) Fair ^ Foul IVeatker A 4» ^ | 
wish Jny Ve«e .should such Impression .strike, That what 1 
men Read off, th^y should thmke the like. 2652 in M- ' 
Sellers>fc/J (Camden) InlTod. 47 Iflherewere 
butamotioa of this rcmotion, Idoubtnot but it would striM 

a .sad impression into ibeirroinds. 1690 Locke H urn. Una. 

XL x.$ 5 There seems to be a constant decay of all our Ideas, 
even of those which arc struck deepest. 2709 Shaftese. ^ 
Charae. (1733) II. 305 Those Beautys which strike a sort of 1 
Melancholy. . . 1 


29 . Without the notion of great force : To tap, 
rap, knock. Also with cognate or double object, 
and r'n/r, wlh a«, ti/vn. 

0x470 Henry IVattacevi. 237 Wallace.. Straik at the dure 
with his fuie hardely. a 2^77 Sir T. Smith Contmxv. Eng, 
(*633) 49 When any man is made a Knight, hee kneeling 
downe is strooken of the Prince with his sword naked 2596 
Spenser /■*. O, v. v. 18 Tho with her sword on him she 
flailing strooke, In signe of true^ subiection to her powre. 
} 2605 Shaks. Macb. II. I. 32 Goe bid thy Mistresse, when my 
' dnnkeisreadyShcstrikei^nthc Bell 16x3 — //p«. F///, 
iiL ii. 117 He. .Strikes his brest hard, and anon, he casts 
His eye against the Moone, 2699 Dampier Voy, II. i. 75 
There is one that strikes on a small Gong, or a w’ooden 
Instrument, before every stroke of the Oar. 1732 Pope 
^it. Gay 22 The Worthy and the Good shall say, Striking 
their^nsive bosoms— //<ty lies Gay. 2754 Erskine Princ. 
Se. Law (iSog) i6g If be get not access to the house, 
he must strike six knocks at the gate. 2843 Penny CycL 
XXV. 446/1 Tutenag,.is very sonorous when struck. 2844 
Eliz. Sewell Amy Herbert 1 . xiL 214 , 1 do think if I hM 
but a fairy's wand, I should strike them all as they came 
into the house, and change them into boys. 2B89 Amelia ^ 
Barr Feet of Clay ix. 259 He struck the table a blow. 2897 
Pall Mall Mag. XI 11. 40, 1 struck sharply upon the glass 
of the window. 

indirect passive. 2653 H. Cocat; tr. Hist. Diod.Sic. v. il 
177 A huge brazen table, which being strucken upon, yeeld^ 
..a dreadfull sound, 
f b. To beat (time). Obs. rare. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1663) 236^ *11113 harmony would 
not last long, did not the Chief hlusidan strike time and 
measure. 

o. To beat or sound (a drum, etc.), esp. in order 
to * beat up ’ for recruits or as a signal to march ; to 
sonnd (an alarm) on a drum (said also of the drum). 
Also, io strike up. Also absol, Obs, exc. Hist. 

Charters etc. Peebles (1872) 342 The counsale.. 
Ordanis the hatll inhabitantis. . to be in ane reddynes, quhen 
the swische strykis..to pas with tbair balllies quhair thai 
plcis; 2577 Reg, Privy Council Scot, II. 642 Licence to 
sto'ke drummts, display handsenzies, and lift and collect the 
saidis cumpaneis of futemen. 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) x6, 1 may seeme well ynougb too strike vp the drumme, 
and bring all my power to a vaine skirmisbe. 2593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. /•'/, IV. vii. 50 Drummer strike vp, and let vs march 
away, 2598 ^ Bernard tr, Terence^ Eunuch tv. vii. 167 
From whence 1 wnll strike vp alarme to shew when you shall 
beginne. x6x» Coverte True Rep. 24 They strooke vp 
their drums and were in .Armes, taking vs to be Portugalcs. 
2829 Scott Leg. Montiose xiv, Neither did they strike 
kettle-drums again at the head of that famous regiment until 
they behaved themselves so notably at the field of Leipslc. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x, IL 66x The kettledrums 
stiuck up: the trumpets pealed. 

d. To touch (a string, a key of an instrument) 

! so 05 to produce a musical note ; poet, to play upon 
(a harp, lyre, etc.). Also f f«/r, const f/w. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus, s.v. Pulsus, Herui in fidibus 
pulsi, stringes stroken. 2587 Golding De Memay xxv. 446 
A p.ission that fadetb away Hke the sound of a Lute, when 
the player ceasseth to strike. 2594 Hooker Pol, i. 
iu. § 3 He that striketb an instrument with skill, may cause 
notwithstanding a verie vnpleasant sound, if the siring 
whereon he .striketb cbaunce to be vncapaLle of hannonie. 
26x2 Shaks. IVint. T, v. iii. 98 Musick ; awake her: Strike. 
ffi6So King Estmere IviiL m Child Ballads IL 54/2 He 
strode upon bis harpe againe. 2677 F. North P/iilos, Ess, 
Mus. 18 A great siring struck near the Bridge with a Bow 
. . will wbUtle and break into chords above which if it were 
struck by the thumb, .would give the true Tone. 2708 Pope 
Ode St. Ceeitia's Day 63 But hark I he strikes the golden 
lyre I 2795 Southey yoa// efi Arc tv. (2853) 42 Meantime 
the Trouveur struck the harp. 

fig‘ *S3[9 J- Melvill Diary (Bannatj*ne Club) 60 They 
dwelt verie commodiuslie togidder, . .all strak on a string and 
soundei a harmonic. 2599 AIarston Ant, ^ Met.ux. (1602) 

E 3 b, I will warble to the delicious concsiue of my Misiresse 
care : and strike her thoughts with The pleasing touch of my 
voice. 2630 Donne Serm. ix. ^640) 90 That soule, who, 
whatsoever string be .«truckeo in her base or treble, her 
high or her low estate, is ever tun’d toward (jod. 1^8*8 
Mirror V. 102/2 My mnse shall strike a loftier string. 
1832-3 E. Burton Eccl. Hist. iii. (1845) 51 They stru^ 
upon a chord which vibrated to the heart of every Israelite. 

30. To produce by percussion, 
a. (ff) To produce (fire, a spark) by percussion, 
esp. by the percussion of flint and steel. Chiefly 
in the phrase to strike fire. Also, to strike out. 

c x\^St,Cuthberi (Surtees) 823 pan of flynt fvve hai strake, 
And made a fyre. XS7&-9 in Fabric Rolls ^ York Minster 
(Surtees; 217 For an 3’ron to stryke fyer with in the revestrfe, 

3d. 2599 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. ii, Showers of dartes 
may darke Heavens ample browe, but not strike o^a 
sparke. 2604 E. G. tr. AcosiaJ Hist, Ind, in. il X19 ^e 
manner to strike fire in rubbing two stones one against 
another, as .<ome Indians vsc. 2755 Young Centaur (f 757 l 
I. L 120, 1 must observe, that no man ran strike fire with a 
feather. 2820 Scare Lady ej Lake v. xriii. Blaw-Dn^mond 
sees the hoofs strike fire. 2862 Temple BarW. f 

which is struck out of a flint. 2865 Meredith A. Fleming 
xviL Two flints strike fire. .. , ^ j l.-. . 

t^sol. 1604 Shaks, Oth.x.u 14* Strike on the Tinder, boa. 

1601 Shaks. 7 «/. C. k ii. . 77, 1 glsd 
that my w«.ke'^-ords Hsuc stmeke tut 
fire from Brutus. 1637 R. ^ . /frlcken out 

Penccuted 103 That light, which jf.”" •' i" 
doth never appenre. 1687 Davdsh 

Struck out new sparkles of her o^- struck 

L 20 20 O Thou I whose word from solid Darkness struck 

spaVk, the sm. ; 


577/1 Gleams of moonlight, 
ram-pools. 
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(Q iranrf. (in recent use). To cause (a match) 
to ignite by friction. Also of a match: To 

admit of being struck. 

The corresponding use of G.Ureicfun is an application of 
the sense ‘to nib' (cC 3 above), and only acadentally co- 
incides with this use. 

zZ 3 o Spurceos Serr/t, XXVI. 653 They may strike their 
matches and light their candles if they will. 189a Black ^ 
White 30 July 216/1 Matches that stnke only on the box. 

(r) Phr. To stiike a light \ to produce a flame 
v.'ith flint and steel or by the friction of a match. 

1634 BtnfYAS Pils^, ir. 184 Wherefore he'strook a Light 
(for he never goes abo without his Tinder-box). 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst, Udolpto I, A lig^t beingstruck, a fire was 
kindled. i8ao Scott ttfcfiast. xxvni. The means of striking 
light were at hand in the small apartment. 289a Temple 
Bar Apr. 471 He felt for his matches and struck a light. 

7%-. 2704 Norris Ideal World ir. viii. 38: If we were not 
to but by striking a light to ourselves, we must for ever 
be in the dark. 

b. To produce (music, a sound, note) by touch- 
ing a string or playing upon an instrument; hence 

to sound (a particular note). Also said of 
the instrument. Cf. strike up, 87 c. 

1597 Mooley Inirod, Jifut. gsi 1 greailie mislIke..your 
causing the treble strike a sharpe cigiit to the base. ?2S99 
A. Hxjme Peems viL 217 Nor famous lute of cunning Am- 
phion, Struike neaer note $0 pleasant to the cir. 2620 
I)owt.A!;D Var, Butedessorts (J x b. The Note following 
though it be measured with a new measure, must be strooke 
with the fore-finger. 1629 Hymn Kaiiv. 05 Such 

mosick sweet.. As never was by mortal! finger stroolL 2787 
WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Ode tpon Ode Wks. 2816 I. 310 Didst 
ever sec this lady striking A Upon her harpsichord, vrith 
bending ears? 2885 ‘Mrs. Alexander* Ai Bay i, Her 
reply was to strike a few chords, and begin a sweet, wild, 
plaintive air. 2892 Graphic 9 Apr. 468/2 ^Vith one hand we 
strilce three or four notes simultaneously. 

iZzj Scott Chroju Car^ngate Introd. App., What- 
ever note he (Shakespearel takes, he strikes it just and true, 
and awakens a corresponding chord In cur own bosoms. 2908 
R. Bacot./!. Cuthh^ iv. 30 What did, perhaps strike an 
incongruous note was the presence of various implements 
of sport. 

c. To make (a door ihrott^h), to open out (a 
•window) by knocking a hole through a wall. Sc» 

1652 Lasiont Diary (Maitl. Club) 40 She caused also a 
dooretobe struken throughe the wall of her chamber, for 
to goe to the wine cellar. 2827 [see Stone s6, 26 gl. 

3L To pierce, stab, or cut (a person, etc.) with a 
sharp v/eapon. Also with doable object* Also 
with compL to strike dead, to [the) death. To strike 
through, to transfix. Also, i*to cat (a gash). 

Now r<2r^ exc- as a contextual A*arietf of sense 23 j the 
verb would now hardly be used with reference to a thrust 
or stab, unleu inflicted by a downward movement. 

« 2300-1400 Cursor /*/. 18028 (GOtt) Mine cldrln folk of 
men lede Haue 1 done rise agalnes bim, To strike btm wid 
a spere ful grim. <22373 Toseph Arim. ifrj A whit kniht.. 
Baar him doun of bis bors..strok him stark ded. 01400 
Desir. Troy 6258 If any stert vpon stray, strike hym to 
dsthe ! 2462 Paston Lett. II. 42 It is talk>’d here bow that 
..on of Howard’s mca schuld a* strckj-n yow twyess with 
a dagere. 252^ Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (*8^) L 136 
He was adlugeit to be had to the trone and thalr strikkin 
throw the hand. 2568 Grafton Citron, II, 635 The Lorde 
CIy 5 brde,..puttingofbxs Gorget, sodajmelywj-th an arrowe 
..wasstnken into the throte. <22536 Arcadia il 

xxL (10x2) 283 She ranne to her sonnes dagger, and . .strake 
her seue a mortall wound. 2622 Oauas Etaf, Sesven{l6^^) 
^ 'lliat is Lacyes Case, where one ^vas stricken on the 
Seas, and dyed on the land, that the Common Law could 
no: try this murther. 2642 Fuller Holy St. v. xvi. 423 He 
strook a deep gash into his own thigh. 2745 R. Jasies 
Med, Did. III. s.v. Siyptica, Trials were made.,by strick- 
ing a Cock through the He:^ (etc,]. 2825 Scott Talism. 
xxviii. The Templar struck him to the heart with aTurklsh 
*337 Lockhart I. iiL 205 The maid-sex-i-ant, 
in a sudden access cf insanity, struck her mistress to death 
with a ccal-axe. 2893 Longm. I^Iag. June 114 What is to 
prevent me striking you through where you stand? 

b. fig. Of a feeling, etc. : To pierce (a person 
io the heart, to the quick). 

CX400 Apal. Loll. 2 W’an l»e beldar glfij? ensaumpTe to be 
3ong todep, J>er is he to be stregun [St- Gregory ferienaus 
esf]_^)> sebarjj blamyng. 2534 hloac Com/, agst, Trib. 
111. iiL (2553) O ij. The sodayn dreade of cuery bodely pajme 
woundeth vs 10 the hearte and strilieih our deuoaon starkc 
dead. <22540 Barnes iPks. (2572) 32B/2 The which thyng, 
when S. Gregory saw, stroke hym sore to the hart. 2559 
2 <Iarston Antonio's Rea. u xvj Strike me quite through with 
the relentlesse edge Of raging furic. 2674 Fox in yml. 
PricTtdd Hist. Soc. (1^24) July xoo When shee hard of my 
being stoped by ther in^csen mee it strok her to the hart 
that shee diei 2697 Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. 11. (2703) 
117 Humility disarms envy and strikes it dead. 272a R. F. 
tr. Du Bos' Hist. League Cetmhray 11. iii TTie News of 
the loss of Bologna, stnid: Pope Julius the 2d to the Heart. 
2833 Tejwyson PaL A.sd 220 She fell, like Herod, when 
the shout was in his ears, Struck thro’ with pangs of helL 

c. With complementary adr. or phrase : To 
remove or separate with a cut. Now rare exc, in 
strike off [^2 b). 

C2320 Sir Bettes 627 And sum he strok of he swire. ^2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Peirtts) 3^ pan Nero bad a xnan suld 
ga, and strik symonls nek intwa. ^2420 Liber Cccoritnt 
(2862)44 And heke hedts poa lake wl± stalk In fere, pat is 
in pesos poo siryke. 01440 Geiterydes 6^75 Downe by the 
riirice his ere away he strake. e 14S0 Hekrvson Mor. Pah, 
IL (Tenon .5- C. Mouse) xvi, Mettoun and bcif stmkkin {ao'. 
strildn] in tailyeis grrit. 02489 Cjccto^ Sonnes 0/ Aymon 
xix. 415 His brother richarde wolde have sttyked the hede 
fro the body of hym. c 2624 Sir W. Mure Dido tjr jEneas 
nx. 222 arrehare roape, \VIth shyniog sword vnsheath’t, 

is twain- be stroake, 2646 Drusix. of Hawth. Answ. 


Objections eirsi. Scots Wks- (1711) 213 That Nation, who 
stroke the Head from the Grandmother, may make small 
Reckoning to do the same to the Grandchild. 2832 Ex^ 
antiuer 722/2 'i'he soldier.. struck the head from the body, 
2831 Scott CasL Dang, xrii, Turnbull.. struck from a 
neighlx)uring oak-tree a branch. 

32. absoJ. and intr, (also with cognate object). 
To deliver a cut or thrust with a sharp weapon. 
Also said of the weapon. Const, at, f to, *f* unto. 

Phrase ^tvithout (a) stroke (or <x blovi) stricken (and 
variants), without any fighting. Cf- F. sans coup /erir. 

2340 HampoLE Pr. Cottsc. 7346 Pc devils ay omang on l>am 
salle stryke. 2375 Barbour Bruce vi- 234 He smertly raiss, 
And, strikand, rowra about him mal.<. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
8760 A meruelous ymage..with a noble sword Vp boldand 
on high as he bat wold strike- ^i43oC^«^. Assigns 333 
Thenne he stiykeih a stroke.. Eucn his sbolder in twoo. 
c 1430 Syr Tryam. 774 And sykurly can they stry ke and 
ihrcste. 2518 Sel. Cases Star Chamber (Sclden See) II. 
237 'Phey met hym agen..nnd stroke at hym one of them 
wj’th a knyffe. 25^ Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. xii. x. 
(1622) 272 By the comming of the Parthians, the Hiberi 
were driuen out without stroke striking^ [L. sine aeie\. 
2607 SiiAKS. Cor. IV. n. 29 To banish him that strooke 
more blowes for Rome Then thou hast spoken words. 
1621 CiiArsfAK Iliad in. 3^ This said, he shooke, and 
threw his lancej which strooke through Paris shield. 2622 
R. Hawkins i^oy. S. Sea xlv. 123 Pillage.. all winked at 
and vnpaoished, although such prizes haue becne rendred 
without stroake stricken. 1632 Sjr T. Hawkins tr. Ma> 
ihiett's Unhafpy Prosperitte 222 The offer.. had assured 
him of the whole Iland without a blow siruckcn. 2677 
Earl Casteliiaven in Essex Papers (CsLmdep) II. 92 With- 
out a stroke striking all the greate towncs will submit unto 
him- 2700^ Dryoen Pat, ^ Arc. ii. 245 Like Lightning 
flam’d their Fauchions..; so strong they strook, There 
seem’d less Force requir'd to fell an Oak- 2719 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. (Globe) 372 The Fellow., struck at the Spaniard 
with his Hatchet. 1769 Blackstone Comm, IV, ir. 225 
Assaulting a judge, sitting 5 n the court^ by drawing a 
weapon, without any blow struck, is punishable with the 
loss of the right hand. 2843 Macaulay Horatius xxxviii, 
Herminius struck at Seius, And clove him to the teeth. 
1862 Temple Bar \ \. 120 Shot down before I could strike 
a blow. 1892 Farrar Darkn. Dazon xln, Even the 
soldier who had raised his hand to strike stood ama2ed,and 
delayed his blow. 

in Jig. context. 2735 Pofe Pret, Sat. 203 Willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

b. jig,, csp. in to strike ai, to aim at the over- 
throw, destruction, or defeat of. 

4x400 Apot, Loll, 3 He onercam ho-nger in desert, ..he 
strak ageyn veyn glorie vp on |>c temple. 2470-S5 Malory 
Arthur IL vilL 84 T*hoa snalt strykea stroke most dolorous 
that euer man stroke, a 2500-20 puNSAR Poems Ixxii. 98 
Mcthocht Compassioua,vodeof feiris, TTian straikat me wiih 
taonyanestound. 25x3 MoKBA'rV^.///in Hall Chren, (1548) 
28 b. It strake to her harte, like the sharpe darte of death. 
a i^SiDUZ7 Arcadia iiLxxii. (29x2)484 Andbate, fiispare 
not, for your worst blow is striken. 2593 Siiaks, 3 Hen. K/, 
11. iiL 6 Smile gentle heauen, or strike vngentle death. 2605 
— Lear n. ii. 224 It pleas'd the King his Master very late 
To strike at me \pon his misconstruction. 2642 Cmas. I 
Ansxo. to Printed Bk. 29 TTie Regall Power was xievcr 
before th’is time strucken at. 2645 W. J enkvjx Stit-desiroyer 
Ep. Dcd, A 3, ITie sin I here strike at, is vcr>* improperly 
called self-seeking. <22700 Evelyn Diary 22 Dec. i 63 o, 
Parliament which was now assembl'd, and which struck at 
the succession of the Duke of York.^ 0x720 Sewel Tratts. 
Hist. Quakers (2795) I. IV, 283 This bwk struck chiefly 
against the Quakers. 2764 Golosm. Trau, 394 \Vhen first 
ambition struck at lEgal power. 2777 Potter AEschylus, 
Persians 474 Thy words strike deep, and wound the parent's 
breast. 2829 Sir J. Mackintosh Ho. Comm. 1 June in 
Hansard 1602 A measure which would. .strike the death- 
blow to whatever attempts might be made on jbe part of 
other states. 1^5 M'Colloch 7<Lr<2//(?n ni. h. (28^2) 445 
It obviously strikes at the very foundation of the pnndple 
of accamubtion. 2892 Snt.Rev. 24 May 58x/2The Revolu- 
tion.. began to strike at Church and King, 2908 R, Bacot 
A. Culhbert xxiiL 298 Every fresh proof of Anthony's Jove 
for her struck like a knife into her heart. 

C. Phr. To strike at the root or foundation : to 
attempt or lend to the utter destruction or overthrow 
[pf something). 

2550 Latimer viij, So we Preachers, .hauedrawen 

our swerdes of Gods word, and sttykco at the rootes of all 
eoyll, to haue them cut downe. x(Ai W, Lcather in Extr. 
St, Papers ret. Friends Sex, lu (2912) 228 To disowme all 
Magistracy, and soe by dangerous consequence strike alt 
the foundation of his Majestyes power. 2793 J. Bowles 
Ground War so, France (cd, 5) 72 Principles which strike at 
the root of all established GovemmenL 

d. To strike short, wide. (lit. and flg.) 

2602 Shaks. Ham. iL ii. 491 Anon be findes him, Striking 
too short at Greekes, Ibid. 404 Pyrrhus at Priam drines, 
in Ragestrik« wide. 2745 Wesley Anrto.Churck 39 You 
strike quite wde of me still. 1 no'cr said so of what I do, 
1820 Examiner 424/2 It appears to us then that this ex- 
cellent and able actor struck short of the higher and imagi- 
native part of the character. 

33. In Yarioos specific uses of sense 31 . 

a. treins. To prick (a horse) 7(dth the spur. Obs, 

237s Barbour Brucevu 226 Than viih the spuns he strak 
his stride. 28x3 Scott Rokeby it. xxxii, His charger with 
the spurs he strook. 

U. To kill or vround (deer) •with an arrotv or 
spear, or with agtinshoL Said also of the weapon. 

0x400-^ Wars Alex. 2069 pe stede par |ns stith man 
strikis Hs her:, Sagittarius forsoth men gafe it to name. 
2S30PALSCZ. 730/x, 1 str3*ke a dcreor anyotherwylde beest, 
as a buntar dothe . .je en/erre. 2568 in A rehseologia XXXV. 
206 X foTTCStc,. where xay Lord strake iij. stagges with his 

onne. 2590 Spenser F. Q. il iii. 32 Di^t not thou see a 

leeding Hind, ^^li 05 e right baunrii earst my stedfiist arrow 
strake? 26x2 Shaks. Cymb. ni. iiL 74 He that strikes The 
Venison first, shall be the Lord o' ih' Feast. 28*0 S cot t 


STRIKE. 

Monasl.xvi, The huntsman-Hke fashion in which you strike 
your game. 

c. To spear (a turtle), harpoon (a whale, etc.). 

2697 Dampier Poy. 1 . 33 Our Moskito men went in their 
Canoa, and struck us some Manatee, or Sea-cow. \Zvj 
O. W. Roberts Voy. Cenir.Amer. 04 The spear with whica 
the Indbns strike the turtle, is maac of very hard wood. 

fd. To lance or cut (a vein). Also absoL Obs. 
^ 2580 LyviEuphues (Arb.) 329 A white vainc bering striken, 
if at the fyrst there springe out bloud, it argucth a good 
constitution of bod3’e. i€eyj Topsrll Four/. Beasts 409 
Hauing striken [1658 stricken] it wdih a flcanjc, thrust out 
the ielly with your finger. 26^9 T. df. Grey Compl. Horsem. 
350 The cure is eyther to stricke with your fleame (etc.), 
i* e. To broach (a cask). Obs, 

1606 Shaics. Ant, ^ Ct. 11. vii. 203 Strike the Vessels hoa. 
Hcerc's to C^ar. 2717 Prior Alma iii. 426 L’Avare.. 
Strikes not the present Tun, for fear The Vintage should be 
bad next Year. 

f. Angling, To cause the hook to pierce the 
mouth of (a fish) by a jerk or sudden movement of 
the tackle ; to hook. Also said of the hook or 
the rod. Also, to cause (a hook) to pierce the 
mouth- AXso absol. In i6-i7th a often^y. 

2580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 333 Philautus, v/ho euer as yet 
but played with the bait, was now stroke with the hooke. 
2611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 268 That hooke of Wiuing, Fairc- 
nesse, which strikes the eye. 2647 Dicces Unlazv/.Taking 
Arms §4. 257 They are contented to give Him line enough, 
bring confident they can strike Him when they please, 2651 
, Jer. Taylor Serm.Jbr Vear Summer x. 129 The book hath 
strook their nostrils and they shall never escape the mine. 
x66o Drydkn Asircea Redux 271 He like a patient .Angler 
er'c he strooke, Would let them play a while upon the hook. 
266a R, Venab^.s Exfer, Angler\v,44 If you strikea large 
Trout, and she'-.break hook or line. 2688 (see spring-hook 
s. V. Spring sA* 25]. 27^ Sir J. Hawkins Walton's Angler 
272 note, You are to strike as soon as he has taken xt( 24 , the 
bail). x 83 t Sportsman's Year.bk. 69 To try a roach rod's 
integrity to strike truly, pbee the rod on a table, and [etc.]. 
1892 Field 29 Mar. 402/1 The iroutlings have to be struck 
sharply... High authorities say that salmon should not be 
struck at all. 

3^. To hit with a missile, a shot, etc. Also said 
of the missile. Also with adv. or phrase (express- 
ing the result). Now somewhat rare. 

x377'Lascu P. Pi. B. Kii. 77 With stones men shulde 
hir stryke and stone hir to deth. 02400*50 Wars Alex, 
£04 Many starand stanes strikis of ^aire belmes. ^2400 
Destr. Troy 12151 Scho..with stonys in strete strok 
horn to ground. 2557 Towrson in Hakluyt Fey. 
(1589) xiA \Vc found 2 Elephants which wc strooke diners 
time w'iih barouebusses. 25B7 T. Saunders Discr, Voy. 
Tripolie B ij o, And the second shot he strake vs voder 
water. 2589 Hakluyt Voy, 773 With one of our great 
shot their Master gonners shoolder was stroken away. 
x66s A Cooper Siratoiogia su xi8 A Cannon bullet stroke 
oCT Sandies head. 28*2 Examiner 2x5/1 Ali himself was 
struck down by a bullet.^ 2863 W. C. Baldwin Hunt- 
ing vL 220 P, fired, striking bim in the centre of the chest 
and killing bim. 2865 Ruskik Sesame i. $ 42 A group of 
schoolboys have piled their little books upon a grave, to 
strike them off with stones. 

*59* Shaks, Ven.i^Ad, 462 Or like the deadly bullet 
of a gun : Hb meaning strucke her ere his words begun- 

b. Curling, To hit (an opponent's stone) away, 
^Tvith one’s own. Also absot. 

x8ix Aec. Caine CurtingZ He attempts to strike away the 
stone of bis antagonist. Ibid., To guard the stone of his 
partner. -or to strike off that of hb antagonist, a 2870 D. 
THO.^tso^f Musings amon^ Heather (z8Sx) 20 I^en curlers 
..draw, an* guard, an' wick, an* strike. 

c. intr. Of a missile : To make a hit. ? Obs, 

2589 Bicces Summarie Drake's W. Jnd. Voy. 43 The first 

shot.. strake through the Ensigne. 1627 May Lucan vi. 
K 5 b. In the left eye Of Scaeua strucke the shaft. x6^ 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag.v. xii. 70 If the first Shot had struck 
under the Mark. 

35. intr. To use one’s weapons : to fight. Also 
with cognate obj. Const, for (a cause, one’s king 
or country’, etc.). Also, •\to strike it out, 

2579 Gosson Sck. Abuse (Arb.) 58 The stoutest Souldicr, 
W'hen the Trumpet sounds, strikes fiercest, x^x A Hall 
Iliad VIII. 137 Both sides so soundly stroke it out, right 
doubtful was the fray. 2602 Shaks. riZ/’x Welt si. 'uuypj 
His present gift Shall famish me to those Italian fields 
Where noble fellowes strike. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. ff 
ComvTW, (1603) 29 TTiey were never known, .to mntir.e or 
to strike stroke amongst themselves. 2825 Scott Talism. 
ir. He despairs of the security of Palestine.. since the arm 
of Richard of England hath ceased to strike for it. 2B42 
W, C. Taylor Ane. Hist, xiL § j. (cd. 3) 312 (Cleomenes) 
followed by a few fnends rushed through the streets of 
Alexandria, exhorting the multitude to strike freedom. 
2847 Marrvat Childr, H. Fornt xxi, I should indeed like 
to strike one blow for the King, come what will, 1889 
S. Walpole Li/e Ld. /, Russell II. xxviu. 314 AuslrLt, 
though too angry to be silent, was too timid to strike. 

h. trans. To fight (a battle). Also, to strike uj. 
Chiefly Sc. Ct Stbicken* jpl. a. 6. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiir. 152 Tbar wes the battell strikyn 
weilL e 1470 Henry WoUm x. 245 Quben Bruce his bat- 
taill apon the Scottis straik. 2524 Wolsey in St. Papers 
Hctu Vl/ljyi.zZi If bataile be not striken before the re- 
<^pte of thies letters, .ye shal (etc.?. 2535 Coveruale uMaec. 
XV, I When Nicanor Jmewe that ludas was in. .Samaria, be 
thought with all his power to stril:e a felde with him vpon 
a Sabteib daye. 2544 Aec. Ld, High Trcas.Scot.Vll}* 
292 Item, to ane harbour in Glasqw, eftir the frild strikkin 
on the mure of the sarnyn. 2570 Foxe A. 4 - M. (cd. 2) 37* 
b/x And so the baitaile beyng strocken vp, the armyes 
began to ioyne. 1599 SHKxs.Hen. V,m.iy.S4 When Creasy 
Battell iatally was strucke- 2606 Holland Sueton. 83 
CUudios Pulcher., thereupon strucke a battaile at Sea. 
2720 Sibbald Fi/e fy Kinross u vu. 28 This Battel was 
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stnick p’cat Art and Skill upon either side^ iSai 
Scott /Cenil:v. xu,‘The battle of Bo^wonh,* said Master 
Mumblazen, ‘stricken between Richard Crookback and 
Henry Tudor. 1834 H. Miller Sccues .5- Leg. xi. (1857) 
260 The day the battle of Killiecrankie was sln^cn. 

O. intr. To engage together in combat. 

rt 2400-50 lyars Alex. 785 Now atbire stoure on bar stedis 
stnkis togedire. ^2440 Ceiteo'des 2793 Generides thcr 
inette..The Kyng Ruben, Redy with sperc and sheld, And 
ther they strake to geder in the feld. 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur in. vii. 107 [They] stroke to gyders myghiely. 

d. MiL To make an offensive blow, to attack. 
Const with at. Also irans. to attack (in flank, 
etc.) ; cf, sense 6 S. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. in. viii. 3 Strike not by Land, 
Keepe whole, prouoke not Battaile Till we haue done at 
Sea. 1802 C James Milit. Diet, s.v., To stiihe at, to 
attack; to endeavour to destroy, directly or indirectly. 2839 
Marrvat Zp/ao' Ww^r. Ser. I. II. 231 To strike means to 
attack. 'The Indians have struck on the frontier.* 1866 
Sir f. Seatos C<txiet to Colonel II. ili. 85 Lord Canning 
thought it advisable to strike a blow at Barrackpoor before 
the mutiny at Lucknow should become known, x8g* 
Sat. Rev. 2 Jan. 20/2 [He] divided his forces, struck where 
there was no use in .striking, failed to strike at the essential 
point. Pall Mall Mag. II. 302 The French centre., 
was marching to stiike it in flank, 

38. trans. With transferred object, 

a. To deliver a blow with (the hand or some* 
thing held in the hand), to bang, slap (the fist, 
hand), to stamp (the foot) ttpon, agaUisl. Also, 
to strike a horse with (the spur). Const, to^ against 
(cf. 50 ). 

a 2548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. F/’, 160 [He] entered into 
London., .strjkj-ng his sworde on London stone, salyng: 
now is Mortymer lorde of this cilie. 2595 Shaks. yohn iv. 
L 2 When I strike my foot Vpon the lx)some of the ground, 
rushforth. 2597 — 2 /frn, /K, i, i. 44 (Qo. i6oo)He..strooke 
his armed heeles Against the panlingsides of his poore iade, 
Vp to the rowell head. 2678 Moxos Mech. Exere. v. 76 If 
With oftejn strildng the Pricker against the Tongue [of the 
Square] it becomes ragged. ^2820 Scott Mcjtast. xxv, The 
Baron, striking his hand against the table, as if impatient 
of the long unbroken silence. 2862 Temple Bar V. 70 He 
struck the stock of his gun violently upon the ground. X&84 
Graf hie vs Oct. 438/3 ‘That’s a thing 1*11 think about*, 
rejoined the Baronet, as he struck spurs to his hack. 

+ 13. To drive or thrust (a weapon, a tool); to 
make a cut or tbrnst with. Const. through, 

CX470 Henry U'allaee it. 99 A felloun knyff fast till hi? 
hart straik he. 2556 Rec, Inverness (New Spald. Club) I. 

T James Patyrson messenger strykis ane broch on Hendre 
Kar elder. 1590 Webbe Treev. (Arb.) 33 And stricke their 
sw*orde into their flesh like vnto a Scabbard, c 26x4 Sir ^Y. 
Mure Dido <5- ^neas ill. 387 The cursed blaide. . Which In 
her breast vnto the hilts she strak, 1737 Bracken Farriery 
tsnfr. (2756] I, 296 Unskilfully striking the Fleam into a 
Horse's Neck. 2748 [see Fleam sbP 2]. 

iransf. and fig. 2598 Brandon Ocieevia in. D 3, In these 
respects, perhaps 1 could be brought, To strike reuenge as 
deepe as any could. 1641 J. Jackson TVwr Evang, T. nr. 
209 The Bittum l>nng under, strikes hts bill upward through 
the Hawkes gorge, 

c. To cause (a tool, etc.) to make the required 
stroke. In Bookbinding, To cause (a hot tool) to 
make an impression in tooling (Webster 1911 ). 

2600 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. i. xi. G4b, A Oocke, 
whose hammer was stricken by an Image like a man. 2845 
yml. R. Agric, Soc. VI. 11. 255 The workman strikes tl e 
instrument towards the standing com. 2877 De Vikne 
Itevent. Printingici., 2) 527 It required great force,, to strike 
the punch truly. 

+ d. To thrust (something pointed) ib, (a 
surface). Obs. 

2570-^ Lambarde Peramh. Kent 282 Yet God (I say) 
styre vp some Edgar, to strike nayles in our cuppes. 2605 
Shaks. Lear ii. hi. 25 Bedlam beggers, who with rearing 
voices. Strike in their num'd and rnortified Armes, Pins, 
Wodden-prickes, Nayles, Sprigs of Rosemarie. i63xWeevek 
Ane. Funeral Mon. 345 Hee strake his stafTe into the dry 
ground. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. Jo Pegs 
struck into the ground. 

+ e. pass. To be stuck full of (nails). Obs. 

x6io Healey Si. Aug. Cilie of God i.xiv. 24 Shutting him 
in a narrow barreU, strucken all full of sharpe nayles. 

** Said of an animal. 

37. Of a serpent or other venomons animal: To 
wound (a person) with its fangs or sting. Also 
absoL t Of a basilisk : To kill or injure (a person), 
dart out (venom) by its glance. 

CX375 Se. Leg. Saints x. [Mathot() 67 pai cuth, be bare 
enebawnment, ger serpentis strik men ful sare. 2539 
VERNER Erasin. Prov. (1552) 3 A certayne fj*sherman.. 
chaunced to take up..a Scorpyon, which forthwith str^e 
hym. 2592 Greene Philomela Wks. (Grosart) XI. 252 He 
stood as mortified as if hee had beene strocken ''’^b the eye 
of a Baseli^k. 2594 Shaks, Rick. Ill, 1. 11. 151 Would they 
were Basiliskes, to strike thee dead, Iopsell Ser. 

pents 44 If tliat dnie person hath either been wounded or 
strooken of any venomous lining thing. 16x7 Bp. Hall 
Quo I'adis ? § 25 How many haue wee knowne stroken wuin 
these aspes, which haue died sleeping! 2621 Quarles 
Esther xii. Whose . .visage sternly strikes Worse vcnime to 
mine eyes, than Basillsl^ 2635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. 
60X If.. cither King Fall wounded dowm, strook wth some 
fatal sting, 2837 [Mtss hlAiTLAND] Lett./r. Madras (*^435 
163 Their music seems to irritate the snakes and mate them 
to strike. 2893 Eng. Illusir. Mag. X. 285/1 A hideous 
snake.. had uplifted its triangular head to strike. 

38. To wound or attack with the heels, hoiDS, 
tusks, claws, or any natural weapon. Also absol. 
Now rare. 

' 1538 Elyot Diet., Recalcitro, to stryke with the hecle, to 


I Blol’.\*t tr. Conestaggso 307 Sanches d’AuIIa 

1 died, being stroke with a horse. i6si Burton Anat. Mel. i.iii. 
j I. Ill, (1624) 170 A wild boare, that by chance stroke him on 
, {be legge. jyos Davtou Country ynsiieecxlv. ^44 Ifa man 
bath an Horse of that property, that he will strike such as 
I come near him. 1716 W. Hawkins Pleas o/Croitm i. xxix. 

’ § !?*74 He. . who killsanolher.. bygoing deliberately with 

I a Horse used to strike. .among a Multitude of People. 2722 
I Hearke (O. H. S.jVil. 386 Having lost bis Life 

, by being stnick by a Cow. 1B83 Fenm Middy 4* Ensign 
j Ivi, The tiger had struck the Malay down). 1892 M. C. F. 

I Morris Yorksh. Fclk-^Talk 382 Ca* by, or else t’ boss ’ll 
I mebbe strike tha. 

1 b, intr. To aim a blow with a natnral weapon ; 

I to lash out (with the feet, etc.). 

I ^ 5^5 Cooper Thesaurus, Catcitro, a horse that flingeth or 
i slri^th. 2667 DTL.YlT.wcKSTXXiNew Method todress Horses 
184 Or v.+en . .he offers to Bite or Strike, then the Spurrs will 
[ Divert him. 2774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VI. 378 They 
strike with their claws, they bite each other. s'&o% SHX<ffZool. 
IV, 1.128 If accidentally trodden on, ic&trikes backwards., 
and endeavours to wound the aggressor with the spines of 
its first dorsal fin. 2822 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 107 
Not Jong before this, hefibe tiger] must have struck at a 
porcupine, as several of the quills were still remaining be- 
tween the joints of one of his fore feet. 1893 Pall Mall 
Mag. 11 . 88 The giraffe has, too, a nasty babti,. of striking 
out with its fore fecr. 

30, irans. + a. Of a bird of prey, esp. a falcon : 
To dart at and seize (its quarry or prey). Also 
intr. to dart at. 

I « 2500-20 DuNBAR/Vrwxxxxiii. 99 Theegill strongat him 
j didstrj’ke. 2632 Holland 53 An y^le.. having 

espied the Hare running, made wing, strake her, caught her 
j up, and away. 2687 Norris Misc. loz So th* eager Hawk 
, makes sure ofs prize. Strikes with full might, but overshoots 
himself and dyes. 1736 Hale Pleas o/Crmon 1 . 432 As 
laying an infant tn an orchard,.,, whereby a kite strikes it. 
2738 Alsin Hat, Hist, Birds 111 . t llie Vulture., is a fierce 
bold Bird, and will strike at anythingthat comes near him. 
2879 itiss Yonce CatneosiV.vii. 83 His hawk was striking 
tlie quarry, 

b. Of a greyhound: To seize (the hare) in 
coursing. Cf. Striker af. 

2861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xiii. But Ruin ! you should 
see him He behind the other dog all the run, and strike the 
hare at la»!t. 

c. intr. Of a fish: To seize the bait. 

2892 Field 22 Nov. 774/2 Then another fish struck, but only 
to j^pize and kill the tait. xtrsz S. JE. White Blazed Trail 
xviii, He whipped the fiylij^ntly within six inchesof a little 
suction bole ; a fish at once rose and struck. 

*** Said ofmeebanism or the like. 

40. intr. Of a piece of mechanism : To make a 
stroke, hit or beat something. 

x6to Shaks. Tenth, l li. 282 ‘Where thou didst vent thy 
jn'oanes As fast as Mjlbwheeles strike. 2725 T. Thomas in 
Portland Payers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI, 103 A very large 
fire engine for draining the coal pits. .strikes (as they term 
it) or makes a discharge fourteen times In one minute. 2839 
XTre Diet, Arts 883 These. .finish the grooving, .at a single 
blow, by strikiog against each other, with the head of the 
needle wtween them. 2892 J. Wilkins Autoh’og. Came, 
keeper Particular attention should be paid to the striklDg 

of the trap, which ought to strike high, and strike quickly. 
1507 J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters 0/ Tsavo viii. 87 On ex- 
tracting the unexploded cartridge, 1 found that the needle 
bad not stnick home, 
b, irans. 

2787 Burns Death 4- Dr. Hornbook zxxi. The auld kirk- 
hammer strak the bell Some wee, short hour ayont the twaL 

41. jw/n and /rtfJLT. with cognate obj. Of a clock; 
To make one or more strokes on its sounding part. 
Hence irans. to indicate (the hour of day) by a 
stroke or strokes; also with object a numeral 
designating the hour. Rarely xvith cut. 

24x7 York Mentor. Bk. (Surtees) L 184 Efter xij of the 
clok be sirekj-n at the cathiderall church. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xxtx. (Per^'Soa) 240 Passyng the ijTne. .Tyll 
that the clocke did strike aleven, 1529 Extracts Bnrgk 
Rec. Edin. (1871) 7 Quhill xij houris be struikin. 2562 J, 
Heywood Prov. < 5 * Epigr. (1867) xii Tbj' tong should be a 
clocke... For than would it stnkc but once in one bower. 
1390 Shaks. Com. Err, i. ii. 45 The clocke bath strucken 
tweliie vpon the belt 2617 Bacon Sp. Rcsusc. (1657) 86 
Every Tuesday, .after nine a Clock strucken. 1629 Wads- 
worth Pilgr. iiL 18 Till the clocke and our stomackes strike 
supper time. x6js J. SlnmilHoroL Dial. i. iL 20 A movjng 
wheel, .indented. .according to the number of strokes at 
I each time to be strucken. 2742 Young Nt. Th. i. 54 The 
I ‘bell strikes One. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vii. vii. Four 
' of the afternoon is struck. j 85 o Sala Baddington Peerage 
I. V. TOO The neighbouring church clock struck out twelve 
slowly. 3864MRS, CAKLyLELr/LllI.234 Aclockmadeto 
i strike fourteen every hour. 1878 Bye-gones Dec. 247/x 
‘ Striking the day of the month, Thb practice, according to 
the Cents'. Magi fozStip. 28x6, was in vogue in Pembroke at 
that period, 2892 Argosy Mar. 180 It struck four. 2902 
R. Bacot Donna Diana xx\'i. 331 Counting the hours as 
the docks stnick in the different quarters of the citj*. 

b, intr, in passive sense. Of the hour : To be 
indicated by the striking of the clock. 

1224x7 York Memor. Bk. (Surtees) L 224 Fra mynsang 
r>’Tig..on to the mornc that prime stryke at the raiiister. 
26x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. L z Card. It’s one a docke Boy, 
is’tnoL Boy. It bathsirookc. 1787 Mrs, IscHBALDJ/iflV:/. 
Hour HI. L (178S) 38, I trill sit up ’till twelve strikes. 2850 
H. Melville llTute Tackei L xxiii. 246 Two Mis struck; 
and soon after, all who could be spared from their stations 
hurried to the half-deck. 

Q.-fig. 

Phrase. To strike fvxlve ike first time or all a. orxe 
Csee Tv\'el\x 2 b). 1 j t - - 

1589 PasquiCsRei. Biiij.ThePrcachcrsof England begin 
to strike and agree like the Qockes of Englanti. 2^5 sst 


Pt. Jeronimo i. i, This day my j-^rs strike fiftie. 2606 
Heywood ztid Pt. Know not me i. i, A merchants tongue 
Should not strike false. 2620 Shaks. Temp. n. i. 13 Lroke 
hee's winding vp the watch of his wit, By and by it will 
strike. 2628 Eaele Microcosm., Stayed Man K 3 b, One 
whose Tongue is strung vp like a Clocke till the time, and 
then strikes, and sayes much when htc lalkes little. 1684 
Norris Poems 5 That Hour is come, The unerrmg Clock of 
Fate struck. Pall Mail Mag. II. 201 He would 

have his time of danger after striking sixty. 1912 G. W. E. 
Russell Politics <5* Pers. iii. i. (1917) soi Princess Victoria 
had now stnick sixteen. 

d, inir. Of a bell : To' sound its note. 

2677 Stedman Campanalogta 32 By delaying its [sc. the 
treble sj striking untlll the S«ond Bell has stnick, it may by 
that means strike next after it. T901 H. E. Bulwep. Gloss. 
Techn. Teiyns Ch. Bells 36 When two or more bells are 
striking ’ in succession. 

e. cansatively. To cause (a clock, a repeating 
•watch) to sound the time ; to cause (bells) to sound 
together. 

J* S[mith] Horol. Diat, ii.v. 55 Todo this strike j'our 
Clock gradually from eight to nine, and then from nine to 
ten, [etc-]. 2748 CHESTEPr.Le/. to Son 22 Feb., Wear your 
learning, like your watch, in a private pocket ; and do not 
pull it out, and strike it, merely to show that yon have one. 
2854 Surtees Handley Cr. xxxix. (1901) 11 . 19 * Wants 
twenty minutes to si-T,* observed Mr. Marmaduke, striking 
tberepeater. iZ^^National ObservertZl^Qv.i'j/i, Istruck 
my repealer again, and found that midnight was past by two 
hours. 2^2 H, E. Bulwer Gloss. Techn. TemteCh. Belts 
etc. 37 Firing, striking all the bells together at successive 
pulls. Ibid., The bells were ‘clammed ’ or struck together 
by .successive pairs. 

42. intr. Of the pulse, heart: To beat, pulsate, 
throb, rare. 


^ 2590 Barrouch Meik, Physiek r. xv. (1639) 24 Their pulse 
is great and striketh seldome. 2666 G. Harvet' Morbus 
Angl. ix. (1672) 20 And the mind all that while so disturbed 
..that the heart strikes five hundred sorts of Pulses in an 
hour. 2892 Meredith One 0/ our Conq. III. xiv. 295 His 
bean struck heavily when the house was visible. 

Of natural or supernatural agencies. 

43. irans. Of lightning, thunder, a thunderbolt ; 
To descend violently upon and blast (a person or 
thing), Freq. in pass., constr. by, with, rarely of 
Also to strike down. 

C237S Sc. Leg. Saints xii, (Agnes) 322 He gert thonnlr fi: 
fire-siacbt stirk done bepayanis pax stracht. ^1400 M avnoev. 
(Roxb.) xxxL 240^ We ware oft lymes siriken doune to 
ertbe with grete hidous blaster. 2563 FutXE Goodly Gallery 
Meteors (1571)28 The ihonder bolt. .str>'kelh downe steples, 
and byghe ouildyTiges. 2586 Lurton Thous. Hoiaile 77 t. 
(1675) 122 Bodies that are strucken with Lightening do re- 
main uncomipt. 2605 B. JoNSON Voipone wi.yW. (1607) H 2, 
Some serene blast me, or dire lightning strike This my 
offending face. 26^ Bayfield Treat. De Morb. Capitis^ 
Ordanus reports ofeigbt Mowers, which supping under an 
Oak were struck with thunder, rtX7x8 Prior Engraven on 
a Column Poems (1905) 206 Tbo' Lightning strike the Dome 
.Tgain. 1808 Pled. Jmt. XIX. jar The house had been 
struck with lightning. 2865 SwiHBUKHB^Poems ^ Ball., 
Satin te Sanguine 37 , 1 wish you were stricken of thunder. 
fig. 2538 Greene Metant, Wks. (Grosart) IX. 202 Till 
Z be strooken to death with loues thundering bolt. 

b, with compl. to strike dead, blind. 

2598 Yono Diana 26t Stroken dead with a fearefull 
thunderclap. 1750 Franklin lYks, (1840) V. 237 Lightning 
has often been known to strike people blind. 2890 Clark 
Russell Ocean Trag, III, x.xxiiL 205 That flash.. bad 
struck me blind. 

c. absol. aud ititr. 

X750 Franklin Wks. (1840) V. 236 Electrified clouik pass- 
ing over hills or high buildings at too great a height to 
strike, may be attracted lower. 2815 J. Smith Panoratna 
Set. ^ Art 21 . 231 Which may result from the lightning 
striking upon a house not properly secured. 2884 Science 
4 Ian, 3/1 There are no data for determining the..rioIence 
of lightning.. or for discovering its possible preference for 
one or another. .geological district when it * strikes 

44. trans. Of God ; To visit with lightning, esp. 
as a punishment. Also, to strike dead. 

*577 HanmerW/ic. Eccl. HisL, Euseb. vn. x\'u, 133 There- 
fore God strooke lulianus image from heauen with lighten- 
ingand rent it in peeces. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. ii. 64 
Either Heau’n with Lightning strike the.murth*rcr deadt 
Or Earth gape open wide, and eate him quicke. 2647 IL 
Statvlton Juvenal 18S Then for his crown th’old trem- 
bling souldier took An helmet, and at great Jove’s altar 
strook, Fell llkean ox. 2697DKVDEN/S«r£rvi.e^ But he, 
the King of Heav’n,.. launching from the Sk>’ His wnthen 
Bolt,. .Down to the deep Abj'ss the flaming Felon strook. 

"b. Of a storm, earthquake, etc. : To * visit ' (a 


[Strict, crop). 

1570 .SVj//r, Poems Rfomu xvii. 272 Swa mony storaes at 
lis Struke neuer land sa sair. 2613 SrELSiAN De non 
emer. Reel. (1646) 30 men thy fruit and^ j; vincjwd^ 
rucken with haile. 2830 Lrci - i . Princ, Ceol. 1 . 438 itxe 
and of Sl George was struck b>* an earthquake. 
i5. To bring suffering or death upon (a pc^n, 
c.) as with a blow ; to afflict suddenly {wtlh, O}’ 
=kness, infinity, d^th), esp « a 
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'doo not' strike, a 1591 H. Smith Serm. (1594) 333 ^Vhen 
God stroke Zacharias, be made him dumbe, but not deafe. 
cz6xo Women Saints 82 God in defence of hi- spouse [St. 
Frideswide) strokethem with blyndnes. x6xx Shaks,C>'w^. 

V. i. 10 Gods, . .so had you saued The noble Imogen, to re- 
pent, and strooke Me (wretch) more worth your Vengeance. 
17x1 in loih Rep, Hist, MSS, Comm, .App. v, jj3 He strikes 
..where the sinner least dreames to be strucken. X870 J. 
Bruce Gidoon iii. 59 Heavily the hand of the Lord bad 
stricken him. 

ahsol, a 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixx. 33 Ix)rd 1 bald thy 
hand, that strikken hes so soir. ^ 2604 Shaks. 0 th. v. ii. 22 
This sorrow*s heanenly, It strikes, where it doth loue. j 
a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn, vii. 7 Quhen $e sulde stryk, I 
wald 5e vnderstude; Quhen 3e suld spair, I wish 3e were 
bening. 

b. Of a disease, etc. : To attack or afflict (a 
person) suddenly ; to make infirm, lay low. Chiefly 
pass. To be attacked by^ with (a disease). Also, 
io strike down, 

1530 Palscr. 739/2 He was strj’ken wdih the plage as he 
st^e in hisdore. i6ot W. 'Lzigh S oules Soiaceiitx'j) 21 It 
may be some goe to bed who ncuer rise, strooken with a 
deadly sleepe or lethargic. x6ot Shaks. Cor, iv. i, 13 Now 
the Red Pestilence strike al Trades in Rome. X653 H. 
More Antid, Ath, m. vii. § 9 (1712) 107 She was so struck 
in her fits that six men or more could not hold her. 1789 
New Lend, Mag, Ocu 510/2 The Earl was struck with death 
while drinking his coffee. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. v. v, 
Hot old Marquis Mirabeau lies stricken down, at Argenteui). 
x8^ yml, R, Agric, Soc, XXL n. 554 About 60 out of 280, 
chiefly shearlings^ were struck with a chilL 1878 R. H, 
Hutton Scott xvii, 174 The climate struck him down, and 
he died at Teheran, x^x E. Peacock N, Brendon 11 . 299 
The Duke had been stricken by paralysis. 1 

c. transf, | 

X50Q Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 236 And though thou 

DOW be stricke with couetise That vice shall slake in thee if 
thou arise, icic.). 2639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir, 
Fvents 66 They are strucken with that pleasant folly of the 
Athenian who imagined all the riches.. to be his. 2875 
Manni.nc Mission H, Ghost viiL 212 Such, in the sight of 
God, is a soul which is struck by sin, xBgt Speaker jj July 
36/2 The fear is. .that public life may be stricken with 
sterility in consequence of this veta 

d. In passive. Of a crop, of cattle: To be 
tainted or infected with a disease. 

2750 W, Ellis Hushandm, IV. L 45 Wheat mildewed, 
blighted, or what we, in Hertfordshire, call struck. Ibid, 
IV, ii, 124 (E,p^^.) What we call striking, or, in plainer . 
terms, the glutinizing of the green cars [of wheat), by the } 
fall of.. honey-dew. 2784 Young's Annals Agric, II. 65 i 
(E.D.D.) [On the Weald of Kent] They have a distemper (in > 
sheep] which they call struck with the blood. 2840 jV/iA I 
R, Ajme, Soe, 1 . iit, 327 They [lambs] ha%*e been struck ‘ 
with the fly late in the se.ason. 2842 Ibid, III. it. 299 In a 
bad case of mildew I have seen a I^ge field of these early 
swedes struck in July. 287;^ E. Leigh Gloss, Ckesh,^ StruA 
with iron,^ an apoplectic seizure to which sheep and cows 
(gen. previous to their calving) are liable. They turn black. 

46. To deprive (a person) suddenly of life, or of 
one of the faculties, as if by a physical blow. Often 
wih compl., as to strike dead, blind, deaf, dumb. 
Said of God, fof a planet (<75/.: cf. Planet- 
stricken', -struck), of witchcraft, etc., and of 
physical agencies, e.g. the sun, blinding light, or 
deafening noise. Also in passive, without implic.v 
tion of any definite agency: To become suddenly 
blind, dumb, etc. . ' 

2534 More Comf, agsf, Trih, j, iv. (1553) Aviij, Sainct 
Paule was bimselk sore agaynst Chryst, tyfl Christ. .strake 
him Starke blyndc. 2595 Problems of Aristotle etc. M 2, 
Why^e children strooken with a planet in the summer? 
2595 T. Edwards Narcissus (Roxb.) 52 So was I gazing 
on this Orient Snnne Stroke blinde. 2508 B, Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. iv. vii, Sure I was strooke with a Plonnct 
then, for I had no pow'cr to touch my weapon. x6oo W. 
Watson Decacorden (i^) 356 He [Peter] stricke them 
both [Ananias and Sapphira] dead at his feet, 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 276 It L? an old Tradition, that those that dwell near 
the Cataract of Nilus are strucken deaC a 2628 Daborne 
Poor-man's Comf. {163^ B3, Some dismall planet 
strike you ever mute. Ibid. iii. .Eih, Luc. Some Planet 
strike him dead. 2636 H. Burton Dzv. Tragedie 28 And 
before he had done ringing, be was strucke sicke, and a 
while after dyed. 1667 Milton P, L, ix. 2064 Confounded 
long they sate, as stnick'n mute. 2712 Arbutknot yohn 
Bull III. X, He’d got agreatcold that bad struck him deaf of 
one ear. 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (2756) I. X44 A I 
3’oung Fellow, .was struck blind all of a sudden. 

absol. 2602 Shaks. Ham.\,\. 162 The nights are wholsome, 
then DO Planets strike, ..nor Witch hath power to Charme. 
JlS\ * 59 * NASHE/^,/'^«rY(Cf2tf Wks. 1904 1 . 190 They, ^ing 
hut lightly sprinckled with the iuyee of the Hop, become 
senceiesse, and haue their reason strooken blind. x6^ 
Marston etc. yack DrstuCs Entert. n. C 4, Yet calmc husht 
sleepe Strikes dumbe the snoring world. 2638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 209 The rule of eloquence being once corrupted 
was strooke dumbe. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. II. i. vixi.Let 
the concentrated flash of your Patriotism strike stealthy 
Scoundrelism blind, paralytic, as with a coup He soleit, 
b. hyperbolically, expressing the temporary effect 
of fear, amazement, etc., to strike f dead, dumb, etc. 

2«3 Bexlenden Livy i. v. (S.T. S.) 1 . 36 l>is wncouth 
sicht movit..baith he armes with sa petuus crommiseratioun, 
hat bailh h* ho<.lis wer strikin dvm. 2592 Shaks. Two 
Gent. ii.iLai Alas, this parting strikes f^re Louers dumbe. 
2598 Greeswct Tacitus' Ann, xiv. ii. (1622) 201 Nero 
stroken dead with feare \X-Pavore exoftimis}. 2607 Chapman 
Bussy D'Ambois iv, i, Mams. Sweet heart; come hither, 
what if one should maitc Homs at Mountsurry? would it 
strike him lealous Through all the proofes 01 his chaste 
Ladies venues? 2775 Sheridan Duenna ii. ii, Her beauty 
•will certainly strike me dumb. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, XL 
IL iv, Next day marching it back again, through streets all 


struck silent. 2865 Dickens Mul, Fr, ii. iv, Fascination 
Fledgeby and Georgiana.. struck e<icb other speechless. 

C. V ulgarly used in jocular forms of imprecation , 
as strike me blind, dumb, lucky {if, but — ), and 
various nonce-phrases. 

2696 Vanbrugh Relapse 1. ii|, Wcll. ^is an unspeakable 
Pleasure to be a man of Quality — Strike me dumb. 2704 
Cibber Careless Hush, IL i. xo Right, Charles: And strike 
me Blind, but the Women of Virtue arc now grown such 
Ideots in Love., that [etc). iZ^'DiCKiCKsSk, Boe.,Charac. 
ix, Whereupon the two gentlemen swore, ‘ strike *cm wulgar 
if they'd stand that *. Ibid., Tales x, Strike me bountiful if 
you ain't one of the modest sort ! 2849 Cupples Green 
Hand i. (1S56) 9 Well, strike me lucky, mates all, if the 
whole affair ^vam't a complete trap! 2861 Whyte Mel- 
ville Market Harh. 1, The very place ! .Strike me ugly, if 
I won't go to Market Harborough ! 2896 Punch 25 Apr. 
*97/* The caddie nearest me said ‘Strike me *, under his 
breath, and another caddie said * S'elp me\ 

d. To turn as by enchantment htlo, 

2609 B, JoNsoN Sil. Worn. 1. ii, Strooke into stone, almost, 

1 am here, with tales o* thine vncic 1 2642 Brome yoviall 
Crciu jiL Wk'<. 2873 111 . 396 O let us not Actcon-Jikc be 
strook..into the shape of Stags. 2853 Mrs. Gore Dean's 
Dau, xliL III. 300 She looked stricken into stone. 

e. lnpa,pple. Bewitched; affected by the evil 
eye. Also stmek so, suddenly rendered motion- 
less (as if by enchantment) in a particular attitude 
or grimace, dial, and vulgar, 

2839 J. Keegan Leg. If Poems (2907) 265 ^Vhenevcr a 
child is suspected to be ‘struck*, it is thought useless to 
apply to a medical person. 2851-62 Mayiicw Loud, Labour 
III. 65/2 Keeping their toes turned out, as if they had been 
‘struck so*, while taking their first dancing-lesson. xBSz 
T. C. Crokcr Fairy Leg. S, Irel, (ed. e) 39 Just then she 
got a pain in the small of her back, and out through her 
heart, as if she was struck. 2B82 W.S. Gilbert tr, 
Maj. 1 can't help thinking weVe a Hltlcstiff at it. It would 
be extremely awkward if we were to be ‘struck * so. 2802 
Farmer Slang II. 263 To be Struck C<»////rrt/fpopular),tobe 
astonished. 2912 CiiESTiaiTON^Airt/i//r^234 Dr. Cyrus Pj*m 
had remained for an unprecedented time with his eyes closed 
and his thumb and finger in the air. It almost seemed as if 
he had been ‘struck so*, as the nurses say. 

47. To prostrate mentally ; in weaker sense, to 
shock, depress. Obs, cxc. in To strike all of {‘\'on) 
a heap (colloq.) : see Heap sh, 5 c. 

2598 Bastard Chrcstol, lif. vi. 56 The newes of Spanish 
wars, how wondrously, It strooke our hearies. x6z8 Earle 
Microcosm, (.“^rb.) 26 Anotomics and other spectacles of 
Mortalitie haue hardened him, and hee's no more struck 
with a Funerall then a Grauemakcr. 2632 Weever Arte. 
Funeral Mon, Being strucken and fearfully affrighted 

at this strange, .spectacle, a 2225 Burnet Own Time i. ii. 
(2897) 1.4s This struck many 01 the enthusiasts of the king’s 
side as much as it exalted the Scots. z?86 MRS.DELANy 
Autob. ff Corr, (1862)111.392 He informed her of the whole 
affair. The C^ueen stood struck and motionless for some 
time. . 2791 Gilpin Forest Scenery IL 282 On running 
to him, he was struck with finding he had killed one of the 
best horses of his own team. 

t b. To cause (a person) to fall suddenly in, 
into, on, lo (grief, perplexity, anger, amazement, 
etc.). Also with compl. as to strike sad (freq. in 
Shaks.), to strike astound. Obs. 

c A ipkabet of Tales xCdt A manof Egiple was slryken 

in-lo a lustc with his neghbur •wyfe. 254* Udall Erasm. 
Appph. 282 b. He was stricken in fear ofy® courageous 
stomake of the freasbe young manne. 2553 T, Wilson 
Rhet. 37 But altogether stricken in a dumpe, you seke to 
be solitarye. 2563 Foxe A. ff M, 14/x \^ hich when Hilde- 
brandus harde, he was stroken in suche a fury, that schar.sly 
be could kepe his bands of him. 258a N. T, (Rbcm.) Matt. 
xviL23Andlhey wercstrokensaddecxcccdingly. 2503S11AKS. 
Luer. 262 Which strooke her sad, .. Vntill her husbands 
welfare sheedidheare. ibo^H.XWKxrrx^Sydney's Ouratiia 
M 3, Whose suddainc view, stroTk him to such amaze, As 
marueling a while did naught but gaze. 2640 J. Gower 
Ovids Festiv, iv. 82 The wonder strikes ^them at! astound. 
z68a Bunyan Holy /Par (jgos) 285 Al this they were all of 
them struck into their dumps, and could not tell what to say, 
2722 in foth Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm, App, v. 143 This loss 
of the artillery struck the Prince.. into a great fury. 2B53 
Lytton My Novel xil xxvii, The brave man saw before 
him.. that crime of a coward; and into cowardice he was 
stricken. 

o. To CS.USC (a person) to be ovenvhelmed or 
seized with, (terror, amazement, grief ; rarely 
delight, love). Also of the feeling : To seize. 

In 16th c. sometimes of a deity (cf. 46); usually of inci- 
dents, things seen or heard. 

*533 Bellesden Zxty r.xxi.(S.T.S.) 1 , 120 Throw quhilk 
J>c king was strikin {v,r. stirkin] haistelie with na les fere j 
ban bevy thocht. 254* UoAtJ. Erasm, Apoph. 289 b, Alex- 
ander be^ng rauyshed with the sight of her, was socdainly 
striken with botte bumyng loue. 2622 Shaks. Cymb, i. vi, 
118 O decrest Soules Your C^use doth strike my hart With 
pitty, that doth make me sicke. 2626 W. Browne Brit, 
Past. It. v, 130 Amazement strucke the multitude. 1671 
Milton Samson 1644 Such other iryal I mean to shew you 
of my strength. .As with amaze shall strike all who behold. 
2726 Swift Gulliver in. x. 129, 1 freely own my self to have 
been struck •with inexpressible Delight upon hearing tliis 
Account. 2774 Burke Sp, Amer. Tax, Wks, 2842 1 . 264 
.Any of these innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not 
have alarmed alone;.. the multitude struck them with ter- 
rour. 2777 Potter Alsehylus, Ptvmeth. Chain'd 28 It is 
a sight that strikes my friends with pitj% 2816 Scott 
Mori, xxxix, He was struck with shame at having given 
way to such a paroxysm. 2848 Thackeray Pan. Fair 
xxxi, Rebecca's appearance struck Amelia with terrori 

d. To cause (a feeling, etc.) to fall or come 
suddenly. Const, into, fin, f to. 

2583 Stubbes a nat, Abus. C tj. The malestrats also . . may 
were. .costlie ornaments. .to digniiie their callings. .therby 


to strike a terroure & feare into the harts of the people. 
2592 Shaks. x Hen. PI, ii, iii. 24 It cannot be, this wcake 
and urithled schrimpe Should strike such terror to his 
Enemies, 2594 O. B. Ouest, Profit, Concern, 28 b, This 
would haue stroken suen a present ioy into his heart, to 
heart me give sentence on such impenitent castawaies. 16x1 
See, Maiiten's Ttag, 2444 Her Constancy strikes so much 
firmnes in vs. 2651 tr. Wotton's Panegyr. K, Chas, Reliq, 
W. 142 Afterwards at a solemn Tilting, I became uncertain 
whether you strook into the beholders more loy or Appre- 
hension. 1659 W. Chamberlayhe Pharonnida v. v. (2820) 
92 Which.. through the sad spectator's eye Struck such a 
terror. 2736 Lediard Life Marlborough 1 , 199 [He] struck 
Terror and Amazement, throughout the whole Empire. 
2859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede ii, He. .might at any moment 
show himself to them in some way that would strike anguish 
and penitence into their hearts. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. ^ His appearance will strike terror into his enemies, 
VL To make a vigorous movement (as if 
striking a blow). 

48. intr. To make a stroke with the limbs in 
swimming. Also to strike forward, cut. Also 
trans, in to strike a stroke. 

2660 R. Wild Iter Bor. <) [He] Flings out his arms and 
I strikes some strokes to swim. 2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 
45 Finding the Water had spent it self,..! strook forward 
against the Return of the Waves, 2745 Pococke Descr. 
East IL 1. ix. 36 It bore me up in such a manner, that 
when I struck in swimming, my legs were above the water. 
2852 Mrs. Browning Casa Guuii Wind, 1. x, 80 Through 
the blue Immense, Strike out all swimmers ! x^x Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. ii, His first impulse on rising to the 
surface. .was to .strike out for the shore. x888 ‘Sarah 
Tytler ' Blackhall Ghosts IL xxi.2B3 He. .struck out, and 
swam for a few yards. 

fs- 18S0 Goldw. Smit»i Pessimism In Atlantic Monthly 
Feb. 220 Good men striking out against the everflowing 
current of evil and indifference. 

b. To make a Stroke with one’s oar. fAXso irons. 
27*5 Pope Odyss, xiii. 05 At once they bend, and strike 
their equal oars. 2789 New Lend, Mag, Sept. 462/2 The 
boatmen. .struck their oars and pushed on. 2892 Sporting 
Life 26 Mar. 7/5 At ibis point a spurt of 8 strokes was in- 
dulged in, the rate of striKing being 37 to the minute. 

49. (Jf a horse : To put down his fore feet short, 
close, etc. 

2683 No, 2844/8 [He] strikes but little on a pace, 
but trots and gallops well, 2692 Ibid, No. 2727/4 Lost.., 
a dark-brown (Welding,., strikes close before apt to cut. 2830 
*H. Hieover* Pract. Horsemanship 52 He will find his 
horse ixcasiunally ‘strike short', j.c. put down his fore-feet 
perhapi a jTird short of his usual stroke or stride. 

b. trans. Of a horse : To alter his pace into (a 
faster movement). Also intr. To quicken his pace 
into. Also causatively to put (a horse) into a 
quicker pace. 

z8i6 Scott Mort. Iii, No sooner bad the horsesstruck 
a canter than [clc,]. 2823 Examiner 426/t He struck bis 
horses into a gallop. 2B61 Temple Bar ll, ^x The horses 
had struck into a quick sharp trot. 

60. trans. To thrust (the hand, etc.) with a 
sudden movement; to impel as with a blow. Cf. 
36 a. Also to strike out, together. Also intr, 

1607 Topsbi.l Four-f, Beasts 478 [The lion] laying downe 
his cares, and striking bis tailc betwixt ^hU legges^ like a 
curre-dogge. 2827 Scott Surg, Dau. i, So saying, he 
struck the forefinger of bis right hand against a paper which 
beheld. 2865 MEREDiTH'A//^(ftf /Tr/w’^^xxxii, He struct: 
out his right arm dcprccatingly. 2885 K. F. Bykrne^w- 
tangled 1 . 1. viii. 228 The colonel struck bis fingers together. 
2892 Temple Bar'lAax.31^ He struck a quick hand through 
a thick bundle of papers. 

6 L intr. To move quickly, dart, shoot. Alsoy^. 
2639 S. Du Verger \z, Camus* Admir, Events 175 Hcc 
doubted no more of that truth which strooke into his eyes. 
27x9 Young Busiris iv. i, A sudden pain. .struck across my 
heart.. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi yourn, France 1 . 307 Some un- 
accountable sparks of fire seemed to strike up and down the 
hedges. 2855 Lynch Rivulet xv. iii, Upward the growing 
twilight strikes. The morning has begun, 

t b. To pass suddenly, * burst ', into (a condi- 
tion). Obs, 

2674 Govt, Tongue iii. 14 Atheism, .has struck on a sudden 
into such reputation, that it scorns any longer to sculk. 

c. To Start suddenly into (a song, tune).^ 

28x9 Scott Ivanhoe xl, The Jester next struck into an- 
other caroL ^2892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne iPrecker vii. 
209 The musicians .. struck Into a skittish polka. 

d. To thrust oneself suddenly or vigorously 
(a quarrel, debate, a joint action). 

2828 Scott F. M. Perth if. He sees no brawl but he must 
strike into the midst of it. 2850 Carlyle Latter-d, Pampk. 
i. (1872) 39 Here is w’ork for you ; strike into it wuh nitm- 
like, soldierlike obedience. 2879M'CAimiY 7 ;///zI 1 I. 
xxxix, 290 He could not strike into a debate actually going 
on. 2883 Frances M. Peard Cemtrad, xvii, Atlicrion.. 
struck into the conversation again. ^ 

e. irons, (= strike into) in certain phrases. To 
strike an attitude : see Attitude 2 , f To strike a 
busile.i to make a commotion. 

2825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 187, I got up, struck a bustle, 
cot up the ostler, set off, (etaj.. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
Ivi, At the end of ibis quotation in dialogue, each gentle- 
man struck an attitude. 

62. inlr. a. Of light: To pierce through (a 
medium), break through (clouds, darkness). Also 

fig. 

2562 Fulke Goodly Gallery Meteors (2571) 36 Y« sunn 
striking through a sixe pointed stoone, called Iris, x^x 
Milton Reform. 1. 6 The bright and blissfull Reformation 
, .strook ihrough the black and settled Night of Ignorant^ 
and Anti-christian Tyranny. 2797 Hr. Lee Canterb. ’I\ 
Frenchm. T. (2799) I. 295 As moonlight struck through the 
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brealis. she put her head out of the window. tooS [Miss 
K Fowleb] ZT/to. Trent fr Anc/wlntm When a lowering 
through the blooms, and enhances their glories. 

b. Of cold : To go through^ penetrate to„ Hi, 
and Jig, Also of the •wind, something damp or 
cold, to strike chilly damp^ etc. ; also tram, 

1569 W, Hubbard .5. AUtone A itj, There strahe: 
A chilnes straight vnto hir hart. 1656 Cowlry Rlisc, Pref., 
The cold of the Counlrey bad strucken through all his 
faculties. X84X BRo\VHiNc/^/>/a Passes 1. Poems (1905) i68^, 
I rather should account the plastered wall A piece of him, 
so chilly does it strike. 1844 R. Agrk, See, V. 1. 101 
In frosty weather the cold strikes through the slates. XE63 
W, C. Baldwin Afr, Hunting 279, I swam five rivers 
in pursuit, having on a pair of goatskin trousers, which 
struck me icy cold. 1887 G. Af. Robins False Position 111 , 
1.9 May felt as if the cold were striking to her heart, /duLlU. 
IX. 171 His cold voice struck miserably into her heart. 1889 
Rider Haggard CoUQuaritek xli. The.. damp of the place 
struck to his marrow. 1894 A. St. Audvn Orchard Damerel 
III. ii. 44 (The rooms] struck damp and chilly like a vault. 

c. Of a disease : To pass inwards (leaving the 
surface or extremities). Cf. strike 81 d. 

*8^3 R. Graves Syst, Clin, Med, xxviii. 363 When 
ostitis occupies the externa! table of the cranium, it seldom 
strikes inwards. 1865 Dickens ^fu^, Fr, 11. ix, But as long 
as they (the ineasles] strikes out‘ards, sir,. they ain't so 
much. It's their striking in'ards that 's to be kep ofT, 

53. trails, a. To cause to penetrate, impart 
(life, Warmth, dampness), A?, into, through. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymh. 111. iii. 97 Theyongcr Brother. .Strikes 
life into my speech, and shewes much more His owne con- 
ceyuing. X7X* J. Jasies tr. Le Blond's GnrtUnin^ Va- 
pours, .strike a very great Dampness to the W’alls of the 
Building. 17*1 Bradley Philos. Aec. l^ks. Kat, 194 A 
Coat of Horse-Dung., for about six Weeks strikes a Warmth 
through the Boards. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. ii. You 
have struck a damp to my heart which has almost deprived 
me of being. 1890 Mrs. H. Wood House ^ Halliwetl II. 
ii. 24 I'he east wind had struck inflammation to the chest 
of a lovely child, 1890 Conan Doyle Finn of Girdlestoru 
xli, His voice.. struck a chill into the girl’s heart. 

•}*b, ? To send jout or forth (a beam of light) ; to 
cause to impinge on (cf. 62 b), lit. andy^. Obs, 

1697 Dryden yirg, Georg, iv. 419 In this, four Windows 
are contriv’d, that strike To the four Winds oppos’d, their 
Beams oblique- 1697 — Hsneis viii. 35 So when the Sun by 
Day, or Moon by Night, Strike, on the polish'd Brass, their 
trembling Light. 170^ Norris /dent tPbr/d tu iiC 246 'i’o 
strikea through light into this whole matter at once, 
c. To force (beat) into. 

X677 Moxon Meek, Exerc, i. 8 Wet the outside of the Fire 
to damp the outside, as well to save Coals, as to strike the 
force of the Fire into the inside. 

64. Of a plant, cutting, etc. : To send down or 
out (its roots) ; to put forth (its root or roots). 

1707 Mortimer Hush, 133 The best experienced Planters 
prefer October.. that then the Hops will settle and strike 
Root against Spring. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltem ft Vale \ 
Farm, 87 The hollow Earth. .will. .receive, nourish, and 
cause the same [seed] to strike its Radicle^ into it. x8^x 
JmU R, Agrie. Su, XII. 11. 296 Grasses which strike their 
roots deep in the ground. x8s9 Jepkson Brittany v, 57 
The tree which strikes its roots and fibres most ^^'idely into 
the soil produces the most abundant fruit and foliage. zB86 
Encycl. Brit, XX. X74/1 The danthonia and sparobolus 
strike deep roots. 

Jig.' 17x1 Addison S/ect. No. 261 r s The Passion should 
strike Root, and gather Strength before Marriage be grafted 
on it. 1893 Traill Social Eng. Introd. 45 The art of paint- 
ing. .had all the tenderness of an exotic. It struck no 
roots into our chilly soil. 

b. inir. Of a plant, seed, cutting, piping, layer, 
etc. : To put forth roots. Of a root : To pene- 
trate the soil. Also with advs. xVz, down, 

1682 Grew Anai. Plants 59 Some [roots] run I-evel,.. 
Some strike down, but a little way,.. others grow deep. 
1766 Complete Farmer soe. Saintfoin^ There is some seed 
of which notone in ten will strike. 1800 Trans, See, Ards 
XVIII. 372 The cuttings of jasmine, .strike with wonderful 
facility. 1841 Florist's JrnU (1846) II. 5X The pipings or 
layers. .otherwise.. will have become bard, and not strike 
quite so easily. 1841 Jnil. R. Agrie. See. II. i. 55 The 
roots., will strike down several feet. 2847 VIII. i. 210 
The roots will strike in deeper in search of nutriment. 1892 
Cassell's Mag, Nov. 7x8/1 The chrj’santhemum strikes .so 
easily that, in order to get a dwarf plant, we merely take 
off the tops and strike them. Hid, 718/2 In a very few 
days your young cuttings will have struck and commenced 
their growth. ... . , , 

Rg, Junius Lett, xxxt, Believe me, sir, the precedent 

strikes deep. 2825 Hew Monthly Mag. XIII. 94 The im- 
pression, if it takes root, strikes deep. 2892 Sat. Rev. 30 
Jan. 132/2 The taint strikes deeper. 

c. transf. Of a young oj-ster ; (see quot.). 

2881 Ikcersoll Oyster-lndustr. (Hist. Fish. Induslr. U.S.) 
249 Strike^ to become tenanted by Jiving oysters ; or when 
inJant oysters attach themselves to any object they are said 
to ‘strike*. (Staten Island.) 

d. trans. To cause (a cutting, etc.) to root ; to 
propagate (a plant) by means of a cutting, etc. 

2842 'Loudon Suburban Hori, 251 In the case of plants 
which are not difficult to strike, a portion of the young 
shoot is cut off. 2891 Hew Rev. Oct. 384 She saj^sshe can 
strike one of the flowers and make it grow into a plant. 

65. To ciiange the colour of (a substance) by 
chemical action into (a specified colour) ; to pro- 
duce or assume (a specified colour) by this means. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos, i. 74 If into the Infusion of 
Violets you put.. the oyl of Tartar.. it will presently stnl« 
it into a green Tincture. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Fee. 09 
Artificial alom will not with galls strike a purple colour. 
1682 Gre%v Anai. Plants v. 277 lliere are very few Flowers 
that will strike into a Blew by any Liquor. i685^ Plot 
Staffordsk, 106 The ■water of the Well. .though it will not 


turn milk, or strike with Galls, yet it takes not Soap. 2765 
AIorris Somershasn Water in Phil, Trans. LVI. 23 The 
waier, .still preserved its property of striking a blue and 
purple with galls. 2826 Art 0/ Brewing 2) 87 Salt of 
steel. .causes a fine mantling head to the porter, and strikes 
a fine nut-brown colour over the froth. 1857 Miller Elem, 
C/tem.t Org, 280 A iieuiml solution of perchloride of iron 
morphia a very characteristic blue colour. 1862 
C. O Neill Dsce.Caiico Printing^ Dyeing A.. method 
of dyeing by means of bichromates.. by which the logwood 
IS struck of an intense black and fixed. 1879 Cassell's 
^iy^l^'^dnc. IV. 359 We have met with some (well-water] 
which struck a decided brown tinge after. .contact with 
the nitrate. 

b. transf . Of a young turkey : To strike tht red 
(see quot.). 

iZGrj Jml, R. Agne.Soc, Ser. 11. HI, 11.526 It b a critical 
lime for young turkeys when the fleshy tubercles begin to 
appear on the head, generally termed striking the red. 

68 . a. tram. To cause (a colour, tlye) to take 
or sink in. b, intr. Of a d 5 e : To sink in ; also, 
to spread, run, 

a. 2769 Mrs. Raffalo Eng. Housekpr. (1805) 40 Put a 
lump of butter in a cloth, and rub it(xc. a boiled lobster] 
oyer; it will strike the colourand make it look bright. 2839 
Ure DiV/. Wr/r ^2 [It] wilt enable the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere to strike the dye more perfectly, .into the ma- 
terials, 

b- ei79o Imison Sck.Arts II. 88 To stain Wood Red. 
Take arcJtal one pound, add X“4th oil of vitriol, ..to make 
tt strike deeper, add a little more oil of vitriol. 2835 Has- 
kett Bibtiopegia 91 Each colour should be allowed to 
properly strike Into the leather before another is u^d. 2873 
Spon^ Worksiwp Ree. Ser. 1. (1885) 321/2 Wash the shawl. . 
in thb (scouring] mixture... Next rinse it in salt and water, 
in order to prevent the colours striking. 

57. trans. To cause (herrings) io become impreg- 
nated with salt or (pork) with saltpetre in curing. 

27^ Young Tour /ret. I. 230 Vessels for striking the 
herrings, that is, putting them in salt for 10 or X2 days. 
2850 Jml. R. Agrie. Soc. XI. if. 589 The latter. .is some- 
times found a formidable difficulty in the way of good 
curing, or, as it b technically termed, striking the meat and 
taking the salt, the former term applying to saltpetre, and 
the latter to the common salt used. 

VII. To impinge upon. 

68 . intr. Of a moving body : To impinge upon 
or come into collision or contact with something 
else. Const, £>«, ttpottf against. 

[c 2340, € 237s : sec strike togetfur^ 8^] 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 957 There would be Triall also made, of holding a Ring 
by a Threed^ in a Glasse, and telling him that holdeth it, 
before, that It shall strike so many times against the side 
of the Glasse, and no more. 2690 Locke Hum. Und, in. iv. 

§ 10 The Orcesians tell us, that Light b a great number of 
little Globules, striking briskly on the bottom of the Eye. 
X737 Bracken Farriery />w/r.(i2s6) 1.88 Objects compress 
orstrike upon the Extremities of the Nerves by their Motion. 
2827 Faraday Chem, Manip. vi. (2842) 183 If, in passing 
through the funnel, some of the powder has struck against 
and adhered to the inside of the neck of the flask. 2858 
Lardner Handdk, Nat. Philos. 102 When a liquid strikes 
upon a solid surface in an oblique direction. 2892 Emily & 
Dor. Sensitive Plant 111. lit. xx. 204 The arm which 

had struck a3;atnst the bridge was swollen, spox Scotsman 
xo Sept. 7/x There isa close connection between lunar dark- 
ness and the number of birds killed striking [against the 
glass of a lighthouse]. 

Jig. 2846 T. T. Lynch Lett, to Scattered (1872) 546 Cold 
words of argument strike upon the face, like a sleet shower, 
fb. said of a moving shadow. Obs. 

2^ Stormy Mariner's Mag. 11. xvi. 93 Hold tip the 
Center until the Shade of the Brass- Pin strikes on the Sight 
and Line of E. 

f c. 7<? strike upward ; to rebound. Obs.^ 

1530 Palscr. 740/2, 1 -siryke upwaitic, 1 reboonde.. . Whan 
a thyng falleth straygbt out of the ayre, it wyll stryke up- 
warde whan it falleth to the yerthe. 

69. trans. To come into forcible contact or col- 
lision with. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 9 All Liquors strucken ra-nke round 
Circles. 2636 CowiXY Sylva 411 As when soft westwinds 
strooke the garden Rose. 2697 Drvden jEneis v. 6S3 She 
(the dove] leaves her Life aloft, she strikes the Ground. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) I. xxx. 244 This air strikes 
and affects the auditory nerves, which cany the sound to 
the brain. 2866 * Capt. Crawley’ Billiard Bk. iv, 46 Here 
you will see how a IxiU may be made to Strike all six 
cushions. 1867 Suyth Sailor’s IVord-bk,^ Struck by a Sea, 
said of a ship when a high rolling wrave breaks on board of 
her. 28S2 Eneycl. Brit. XIV. 3B5/2 The drum is made to 
revolve.., the blunt edges and external angles of the knives 
thereby striking the surface of the leather. 1892 Longtn. 
Mag. July 272 I’he wind striking the face of the mountain. 
2899 W. C, Morrow Bohem, Paris 49 His stool-legs were 
so loosened that when he sat dowm he struck the floor with 
a crash. 

b. Jig. (chiefly after Latin ferire cteiitm, sidera). 
1605 SHAKS. Macb. IV. iii. 6 Each new Mome, New 

Widdowes howle, new Orphans cry, new sorowes Strike 
heauen on the face, that it resounds (etc.]. 2625 T. HfAvv. 
kins] Horace, Odes i. i. {1638) 2 But let me stand a L^*rick 
mongstlhe rest, I’lc strike the sUrry vault with raised cresL 
27x2-14 Pope Rape L. v. 43 Heroes* and Heroines’ shouts 
confus’dly rise, And bass, and treble voices strike the skies. 
28x9 Wiffen Aonian Hours 73 A loud shout tbnee strikes 
the golden stars. • _ 

t c. With adv. or phrase expressing the result. 
Also, to make (a hole) by impact. Obs, ' 

2530 pALSGR. 7 Z 9 H* I stryke ones foote 
ffteis son Jied hors du moulle. 1594 Shaks. Fiek. IllyJ. 

iv. 19 Me thought that Cloustcr stumbled, and i ** 

Strooke me (that thought to stay him) ouer-boord. 2 x 
Strange Rep. Sixe Notorious Witches Aiy, He had such a 
fal, that the huckle bone of his thigh wtls stroken \ 

ioynt. 163a Litkcow TViJX'. 11.62 Agreatlakel** leaxj was j 


stricken into our Ship. 2751 Affeeiing Narr. H.M.S. 
lyager^o C)neofour Men. .had the Misfortune to be struck 
over-Board in handing the Fore-Sail. 

60. sfec. Of a ship : a. intr. To hit (on or upon 
a rock, etc.), to coilide with a rock, mn aground., 

1518 H. Watson Hist. Oliver cf Castile (Roxb.) EtF, 
Vpon the thjTde daye theyr shyp stroke on groutide, by so 
grete force that it claue in two py'eces. 16x2 Coverte Voy, 
23 And presently the ship strooke, which 1 prescnily went 
vp Md told him of. 2669 Hrvden Temjest 1. 11670) 4 Trine. 
..There s a Rock upon the Star-board Bow. StepJu She 
strikes, she strikes! 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. 
orrtT 17 Tlm^ Ship struck abaft on a sunken Rock. 2769 
Talconer Diet. Marine (1780)5. v., 'Ho Strike, to run ashore, 
or to beat upon the ground in passing over a bank or ^haIiow. 
2890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxviiL 89 The yacht 
bad struck bow on. 

b. trans. To hit or run upon (a rock, the 
ground, a mine). 

1587 Janes in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 792 This day we stroke 
a rocke. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 512 My sight 
clears, and I see his black bows strike The hidden skerrj*. 
*9*3 Times X4 Mays/s The Portuguese cru'iser.. struck a 
rock near Dumbell Island. 

61. Naut. To strike ground, soundings : to reach 
the bottom with a sounding line. Also transj, of 
a swimmer ; To touch (bottom). 

2726 Siielvocke Voy, round World 66, I stood right in, 
the greatest part of the day, with intent to strike ground 
upon them [i.e. the .shoal.s). 2748 Anson's Voy. il vii. 214 
We struck ground with sixty-five fathom of line. 2846 A. 
Young Naut. Diet, 289 To strike soundings, is to find bottom 
with the deep-sea-lead on coming in from sea. 2890 Clark 
Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxxiv. 238 Scarce had we struck 
soundings, . . when a whole gale of wind blew down upon us. 

transj tZ-j^Scribner's Monthly XXX- 735/1 Theirsteeds 
..now swimming, again striking bottom, and so until the 
hoofs of their leader struck tlie shore. 

b. intr. Of water: To have (a specified depth) 
when sounded. 

2858 Merc, Marine Mag. V. 322 A .. clear., channel 
appeared open, and. .did not strike less than 6i fathoms. 

62. trans. Of a beam or ray of light or heat : To 
fall on, catch, touch. 

a 2585 Sidney Arcadia in. xxri. (19x2) 504 The beames 
thereof so strake his eyes. . that [etc.]. 25^ R. Haydocke 
tr. Lomazso jj. 254 By reason of the reflexion of the parte 
sirookcn with the light, 2789 D. Davidson Thoughts on 
Seasons 69 In yon dL>t'<nt glade The Sun, refulgent, strikes 
the pearly stream. 28x2 Cary Dante, Parad. tx. 66 In 
splendour glowing, Like choicest ruby stricken by the sun. 
2903 G. H. Losimer Lett, SelJ.made Mereh. xiii. 184 So be 
leads the nag out Into the middle of a ten-acre lot, where 
the light will strike him good and strong. 

b. intr. Of light : To fall, impinge on, 

2662 Gerbier Prinr, 34 The Lights of the Stable striku 
on the Horse their ba^. 2690 L^kc Hum, Ut^, 11. viii. 

§ 29. 58 Hinder light, but from striking on it. and its Colours 
vani>h. xBo8 Mamtion iv xxi, Full on his face the 

moonbeam sirook. 2831 Brewster Optics iii. 20 Hairing 
marked the point at which the ray from S strikes. 2892 
H. R. Mill Realm of Nature vii, 110 Light from the Sun 
. .strikes on the upper atmosphere. 

63. trans. Of a sound, report, etc. : To fall on, 
reach, or catch (the ear). fAlso nonce-use') of 
an odour : To affect (the nostrils). 

2596 Drayton Legends, Matilda 122 Hauing his Eare oft 
strooke with this Report. 2603 Yt.O^\o Mo7Uaignei. xiL 22 
If the cracke of a musket do s^ainly streeke mine cares, in 
a place where 1 least looke for it. x6ii Shaks. IVint, T. 1. 
if. 432 Turne tlien my freshest Reputation to Asauour, that 
may strike the dullest Nostbrill Where I arriue. 2650 Sir 
H. Newton in VemeyMem. (1904) 1. 464 The sound of your 
sadnesse first .struck my cares at Flushing, but hecre it strikes 
my heart to know the truth of it. 2742 Watts Improv. 
Mind I. L 25 So that the glance of an e3’e, or a word striking 
the ear.. shall conduct you to a train of happy sentiments.- 
1805 Wordsw, Fidelity 25 Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his 
car. 2891 Strand Mag. 11- 512/1 [A] scraping sound struck 
his quick ear. 

absot. 18x6 By'bon Ch. Har. hi. xxi, But hush I hark ! a 
deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

• b. intr. with on, upon, 

2848 Dickens Dombey Ivi, The words., will strike upon my 
ears like a knelL 2850 Tails Mag. XVII. 270/2 A sound 
struck on his ear. 

64r. trans. Of a thought, anide-i; To come into 
the mind of, occur to (a person). Frcq. in the 
phr. it strikes (or ii iirtick) me that — . 

2606 Shaks, Ant. i5- Ci. i. it 87 He wa«; dispos’d to mirth, 
but on the sodaine A Romane thought hath strooke him. 
X7X2-I3 Swift Jmi. to Stella 14 Jan., I said something in 
Ills praise, when it struck me immediately that I had ^^de 
a blunder in doing so. 277S Sheridan Duenna i. ly, Hold 
..a thought has struck me 1 2817 Scott High!. IV tdoiv v, 

ITie first idea that struck him was, that the passenger 
belonged to his own corps. 2867 Freejias^ Norm. Co»^. 
(1876) I, App. 7S4 It strikes me that the senbe confounded 
these law’s. 2891 Murray's Mag. X. 73* A happy thought 
struck Lady Betty. ^ • • 1. \ 

65. To impress or arrest (the eye, 

2700 Dryden Fables Pref. *A2_b, ^ *, •!.* 

glaring (flours, are the first Thinr in 

The Sight. 1737 Gentl. Mar. VI I. 30/* Tb« ‘"r 

lended lo have struck the Eyo, was to ha'c wh^n the 
and stately Statue. 2759 Johnson Rasselat xxx, w hen the 

1779 J. Mood l^ieTv See. Tr. 117S9) I. n. 
ani 4 'alwa»-s strikK the eye with delight. 1837 F. KxiTH 
Habit.. is that sort of rosembLince which 
^rikeTthto^of the beholder at/irs: sight, wilboiit putting 
him to tL trouble of enquiring in _y*at ;t specifiallj- 
slsu. iSs Cirvt.. Mas. July 36 ITiat ts &e only object 
that strikes our eyes. 
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66 . Of something seen or heard : To impress i 
strongly (a person) ; to appear remarkable to. | 
1672 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhin.) ReJunrtnl iv. ii. (Arb.) 109 » 
recites.] Bayes. Mi\ I gad, that strikes me. i^xi 
Aodisos Speci.f Na 50 f 1 Being wonderfully struck with 
the Sight of everything that is new or uncommon. 1764 
Dodsley Leasowes in Shenstcne's IVks, (1777 H- 318 On j 
the entrance into this shrubbery, the first object that strikes , 
us is a Venus de Medicts. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral “ 
T.i Forester xvi, Those arguments. .struck him. .with all 
the force of conviction, 1823 Scott xxvi, His 1 

attendant was struck by the unusual change in his deport- ! 
ment. 1839 Card. \Visemah Anglican Claim Apostolic 
Succession ( 1905! 89 We have been struck how' the Donalists, 
while they did not relish this name, had no objection to the I 
national appellation of Africans. 1888 Burgos Lives 12 
Gd, Men lU x. 263 The absence in him of prejudice and • 
partisanship .w’as what used to strike us most. * 

absol, X717 Pore Ep. yervassA Thence endless streams of 
fair Ideas flow, Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow. 
1732 Berkeley -4/<r//5/;r. tv, § 15 Things which rarely happen ; 
stnke; whereas frequency le.sscns the admiration of things. ! 
1779 Johnson L. Milton (x78z) I. 204 The style [of his 
History of England) is harsh; but it has something of 
rough rigour, which perhaps may often strike, though it : 
cannot please. 1830 J. G, Strutt Sylva Brit. 6 A forest is | 
more calculated to strike by the greatness of ils aggregate. 
1859 J. Phillips Vesirvius 1.4 The first passage which strikes 
in Latin authors is that written by Pliny. 

b. zfttK To make an impression (oft the mind, 
senses, observation). 

1732 Pope Ess. Man ii. 128 All spread thrir charms, but 
charm, not all alike; On difTrent senses, diffrent objects 
strike. 1848 Keule .S*Tr;;r. Pref. 23 A plain and palpable 
case, and would strike on pure minds with a force like 
mathematical demonstration. 1887 E, F. Byrrne Heir 
XL’ii/iottt Heritage l.ix. i6t Tlie obvious truth in her mother's 
sajangs struck on her sense of the fitting. 

c. transn To impress in a specified tvay; io 
strike one as — ^ to appear to one as — , to give one 
the impression of being — . + Also absoL (obs.). 

a 270X Maundrell yoitm. yerus. 137 That it strikes 
the Mind with an Air of Greatness. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yones VIII, xiv, It has often struck me, as the most wonder- 
ful thing 1 ever read of. 1777 Stoker in Selwyn 

Contemp. (1844) III. 198, 1 know the same thing strikes 
different people 5n many waj’s, but thus be seemed to me. 
1779 Sheridan Cniic i. i, Now, Mrs. Dangle, didn't j'ou 
say it struck you in the same light? 1802 \V. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. (1843) 1. 4x0 The style of building fat Calais] 
strikes as being more roomy and gentlemanlike. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. It. NoUUiks. (1872) I. 6 The French 
cathedral strikes one os lofty. x888 Lady Duffus Hardy ' 
Dang. Experiment 11. v. 8a Her beauty struck him in a new 
light, X902 Bridges To Bums xv. Poems (1912) 388 l*he 
good man's pleasure *tis to do't ; That's how it strikes him. j 

d. To impress or catch (the senses, fanc)', 
imagination, notice, cariosity, etc.). 

1697 Dryden AEneis xi. 520 Such Truths, O king, said he, ! 
your Words contain. As strike the Sence, and all Replies are 
vain. 1698 Collier SAori View Eng. Stage 160 We ought ‘ 
not to. .Fly outat every Thingthatstrikes the Fancy. 1728 , 
Pore Dune, 1. 65 There motly images her fancy strike, 
Figures ill pair'd, and Similes unlike. 1781 C. Johnston 
Hist. y. yurtiperll, 228, 1 could not help staring at her, in 
such a way, as struck her notice. X78t J. Moore /laly 11. 
xlviit (X700) 63 No ceremony can he better calculated for 
striking the senses, 1784 Tyees In Gentl. Mag. LIV, il 
908/1 He talked much of travelling into Poland, to observe 
the life of the Palatines, the account of which struck his 
curiosity very much. 1890 Hardwicks' s Set. Gossip XXVI, 

71 .Any moss, which .. may strike the finder’s fancy should 
be lifted. .and pbnted in a.. pot. 

e. T’o catch the admiration, fancy, or affection , 
of (one of the opposite sex). In pass, constr. by^ i 

also (vulgarly) io be struck on. 
iSgg^lAKsrouAnt.^Mel.iij. (1602} £4,1 haueputongood 
cloathes, and smugd my face, Strook a faire wench, with a 
smart speaking eye. 1638 Cowley Lovds Riddle 111. L 37 
You'd askc how many shepheards she hath strooken ? 
1796-7 Jane Austen Pride ^ Frej, ili. (x8x^ 10 Hesceracd 
quite struck with Jane as she was going down the dance. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxili, Miss Ledrook. .joked Miss 
Sne%*cl!icci about being struck with Nicholas, 1893 Fam, 
Herald X31/1 ‘ I’m glad you’re struck on her said Bob. 

67- intr. To hit or light upon. ■ 
x6t6 J. Healey tr. Cebes x66 You strike on truth m all 
things, sir. 1839 Longf. Hyferion \. rii. (1852) 44 [These 
literary men] often strike upon trains of thought, which 
stand written in good authors somecenturyorso back.. .But 
theyknowit not; and imagine [etc.). 

68. iratts. To come upon, reach (a hill, river, 
path, etc.) in travelling ; to come to (a place) in 
the course of one’s wanderings. Chiefly U.S. and 
Colonial. Also of aline: To hit, come upon (a 
specified point). ■ 

1798 Mass. Mercury 30 Oct, (Thornton Amer. Gloss.) 
Thence south, such a course as will strike William Negro's' 
house. Fikz Sources Mississ. {iZi^ ir. 134 In about 

five miles wc struck a beautiful hill, which bears south on 
the prairie. 1824 Excurs. UJS.tfCane^a 1S2 My host, .put 
me into the proper direction for 'striking* the path leading 
to Cat's Fetty'. 1830 Lyell Princ.Gcal. 1. 324 A line drawn 
through the Grecian archipelago.. .Southern Italy, Sicily, 
Sonthern Spain, and Portugal, will, if prolonged westward 
through the ocean, strike the volcanic group of the Aiores. 
X879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt io Pal. x. ant We continued the 
sharp ascent, and struck a path winding, .round the hill. 
1890 ‘ R. I^LDREWOOD ' CoL Reformer xxIII, They struck 
the river within a day's ride of Rainbar. 1896 Baden. 
PoWELE Matabele Casttpeugn ri. At length we successfully 
struck the spoor. X901 ALLDRiDCE^^r^rwxxvi, 293 At 10.50 
we struck the boundary line of the Limba Sehla conntry. 
29x5 Nation 30 Oct. 275 Boru of pioneer parents, who struck 
Iowa just before the Civil War, 
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b. To strike iownx to go into town from camp. 
U.S. and Colonial. 

X902 S. E. "Nmye. Blazed TrMtxxvi^ When theboys struck 
town, the proprietors and waitresses [of the saloons] stood 
in their doorways to welcome them. 19x0 G. H. L»okimek 
Old Gorgon Graham ii, Binder got a pretty warm welcome 
when he struck toum. 

c. To come across, meet with, encounter (a 
person or thing) unexpectedly ; also, to hit upon 
(the obj'ect of one’s search). Chiefly U.S. 

1851 Mayne UtiiD Scalp Hunt. XXX, The tbirdday I struck 
a town o* sand*rats. 1877 J. F. Rusling Great West 39 On 
Wild-Cat Creek. .wc struck a Air. Silvers. Harper's 

Mag.h\s\^. 404/x That's an introduction to the editor,.. and 
you'll strike him at the office just now, if you'd like to see 
him. xZg^Elaek cy White 25 Feb. 234/f He calculated upon 
getting across the Bay of Biscay and striking warm, .safe 
weather in June. 1890 F.R.Stockton The^ Merry Chanter' 
xii. 1x4, ‘1 did 'nt strike the stairs at first,’ whispered the 
butcher, ’ and 1 went too far along tbiu. upper hall *. 

d. To come upon, find (a pocket, vein, or seam 
of mineral, a stratum of water, oil, etc.) in pros- 
]3cciing, boring, etc. To strike a bonanza (cf. 
Bonanza i). To strike it rich : to find a rich 
mineral deposit. To strike oil \ see Oil 3 f. 

a x 854 Gesner Coal, PetroL, etc. (1865) 33 He [the oil-well 
borer] cannot tell to a certainty that he will ‘strike oil’. 
1872 * Mark Twain ' Innoc. at tlottte xvL {XE82) 261 At the 
end of two months we had never ‘struck ’ a pocket. 1875 
Eagle Mag. (St. John's Coll. Camb.) IX. 340 He started 
* prospecting *, struckgold, entered his claim. x83s Manch. 
Exam. 22 Sept. 4/7 A seam of coal 6 ft, thick has been 
struck at d^tns of 441 and 444 yards. 1885 Harper^s Mag. 
Apr, 698/r Courageand hopearek^t up by the expectation 
0; ‘striking it nch*. 1887 F. Ffanos Jun. Saddle d* 
Mocassin 56 He said, .that as soon as he ‘ struck a Bonanza 
he meant to sit around. .on week-days loo. 1892 HarpeFs 
Mag. May 906/2 Water is struck at from 600 to 1200 feet. 

trausf. and fig, x8^ jJ////i<»r(Dakota) Teller x8 July, Mr. 
B. is very enthuriastic over his location, and thinks he has 
struck it rich. 1895 Pa‘l Mall Mag. Sov. 329 Ef I’d a 
smart pard. . we might strike a lead of luck. 

Viil. Senses of uncertain position. 

69. y'o strike hands (said of two parties to a 
bargain): Totakeone another by the hand in con* 
firmation of a bargain ; hence, to ratify a bargain 
vjith (another). Hence +to strike onds Irttlh, to 
]riedge one’s truth by ‘ striking hands * ; + to strike 
hearts (nonce-use). 

c X440 Sir Eglam. 246 * Jys,' seyde the crie, * here myn 
hondel* Hys trowthc to Ii>*m he strake. 1530 Palsck. 
739/2, I str>’ke handes, as men do that agre npon a bargen 
or covcn*mt, je touche la. 1560 Bible (Geneva) Esther 
Apocr. xiv. 8 They haue stroken hands with their idoles, 
That the! wil abolish tbe thing that thou. .hast ordained. 
1606 Bp. W. Barlow /// Serm. Hampton Crt. (1607) D 2, 
The Apostle Paul receiued not his function by hands either 
impo<^^ or strooken, Imt by especiall reuelntion,. .Tbe hands 
impo<cd Acts 13. were commendatiucL the right hnndes 
strooken, Gal. x were stipulativc. 1652 Shirley Brothers i. 
i, ri find a portion for her, if you strike AITectionate htaries. 
x6S2 I’ukyan Holy War (1905) 210 This Son of Shaddat, I 
say, h.nving stricken hands with his Father, and promised 
that he would be his servant to recover bis Mansoul again, 
stood by Ills resolution. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. xi. 
(1841} I. 8? Tlirce things every tradesman ought to consider 
before he ‘strikes ban^ with a stranger*, th.it is, before he 
is bound for another. 1823 *Jon Bee* Diet. Turf 167 
Bargains in Smithficid are confirmed by the striking of 
hands — the palms together. 1885 Times jo Mar. 4/x The 
parlies had ‘strucktheir bands together* in theumal York- 
shire fashion, but before the delivery of the calves. 19x5 
(N, Y.J 10 June 642/1 Stories about ^IcKinleyor 
Roosevelt having struck bauds in the dark with France and 
England, 

i'h. To strike (a person) luck*, to give him a 
‘luck-penny’ on making a bargain, Ohs, 

1599 Nashr Lenten Stnffe Fib, The consistorians or 
setTed slanders of Yarmouth.. gather about him as flocking 
to hansell him and strike him good luck, a 26x6 Beaum. & 
Fl. Scernf. Lady ii. ili^ Capt. Take iu h’as overbidden by 
the Sun : bind him on bis bargain quickly. Young Lo. Come 
strike me luck with earnest, and draw the \mtings. 1664 
Butler Hud. ii. i, 540 But if that’s all you stand upon ; 
Here, strike me luck, it shall be done. 2677 W. Hughes 
Man ef Sin lu viii, 228, l..dare not venture to make a 
Bargain, and strike them luck. 

70. [Partly from sense 69 ; partly after L. ferire 
fesdus.'] To settle, arrange the terms of, make and 
ratify (an agreement, a treaty, covenant, truce ; 
•j* marriage, f peace) ; esp. in phrase to strike a 
bargain. See also strike up, 87 d, 

2544 Bethaw IFirri. Ixxii. Dvijb.Yethedenycd 

not to stryke truce wyth hym, xsSx A, Hall >211.243 
A noble Nimphe, with hir good king in Tliracedld mariage 
strike. 1600 S. Nicholson Acelastus' After-avitle H3 b, 
While Leacherie and Lucar strike a match. Making a com- 
pound of two deadly sinnes. 1624 (juARLES yob Miiitant 
vii, The B^ts shall strike with thee cternall Peace. 1646 
Hasimond in Copy ef some Papers (2647) 96 The Gospel., 
or second Covenant, stricken with us in Christ. 27ir in 
joih Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm, 272 ’Ibe Conf^crat' 

Princes will be compelled, .to stnke a peace with France. 
1749 Fielding Tom fones jx. iv. Between these two.. a 
league was struck. 2766 Blackstose Comm. II. xxx, 44S 
As soon as the bargain is stnick, the property of the goods 
is transferred to ihcvcndec. tZks'PM^KWKnFraytccff Eng. 
in N.Amer. l vii. (1876) Sg 'The compact struck, Mcnendez 
hastened to his native Asturias. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. 
Isaacs i, I struck a bargain with an old marwarri over a 
smallstonc. 1892 Good WardsOct.6$Z/s'Vlestsucl:atTucc. 

b. To form (acquaintance) with. ? Obs. exc. in 
strike up : sec 87 e- 


*595 'V. W[arner] Plautus' Menseemi ir. i. (1779) 124 If 
they can by any lucanes strike acquaintance with him. 

c. To fix (a price) by agreement. 

To strike the {sheriff.') fiars, io strike the (far-) prices 
(Sc. 1723-1887) : see Fiars. 

1526 in Househ. Ord (1790) 215 That to be done within six 
dayes after the striking of the said prices. 

td, intr. To agree (/<? aiticles or terms), Obs, 
1706 E, Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 14 Batter him 
with Gold once, and he shall strike instantly to the most 
scandalous Articles that Hell can offer. 

7 1. /ra;Af. To balance (a book or sheet of accounts). 
To strike a balance : see Balance sb. 17 b. 

*539"40 Househ. Ord. (1790) 229 And the said .. Bookek, 
lo lye vpon the Green cloth dayly, lo tbe intent the Ac- 
comptants..may takeout ihc solutions.., whereby they may 
strike their Lydgers. 1835 Poultty Citron. III. 2^4 In 
striking the balance sheet, [he] found himscK in consequence 
of the experiment, minus over xoco dollars. 

72. To deteimine, estimate (an average, a mean). 

1720 A. Dobbs Trade Irel. 37 The Number of Years upon 

which each Medium is strucl^ 1853 yrnl. H. Agric. Soc. 
XIV. 1. 6B A difference in value of lull 20 per cent, is often 
j struck in the London market between tlie produce of con- 
I tiguous dairies. 1862 269 when a sufficient 

I number of records have been kept, the average is struck. 

I 2884 Manch. Exam. 30 Sept. 5/6 One has to strike a mean 
between the plowing accounts of fortunate settlers and the 
pessimistic^ views of ils detractors. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Comnnv.cVa.Wl. 4Z0, I think, that so far as it impossible to 
strike an average, both the piecuniary and the social position 
of the American clergy' must be pronounced slightly better. 

73. 7b strike a docket : see Docket sb.^ G, 

+ 74. To throw (a die) in some particular fraudu- 
lent manner. Obs. 

1586 T. Newton tr. Daneau's Dice play F4 b. If there bee 
any cogging Panion. .that by sleight.. goeth about lo help 
the chaunce, or strike the Dyce [L. casum alex moderari, 
out regere conefur.) 2680 C5 >tton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 
X I Fourthly by Knapping, that is, when you strike a Dye 
dead that it shall not stir. 

76. slang, fa. trans. To steal (goods), rob (a 
person) ; also absol. and with cognate object. 

X567 Harnan Caveat (1869) 86 Now we haue well bousd, 
let vs strike some chete. Nowe we haue well dronkc, let us 
steale some thinge. Notable Discov. Coosnage 

j Wks- (Grosart) X. 38 In Figging Law. .The Act doing, 
striking. 1591 — 2nd Pt, Conny<atching Ibid. X. iioThc 
young toward scholleralthoughpcrhapshchad strikcn some 
few Stroks before, yet seeing [etc.]. Ibid, X. 1 12 \\ bile bee 
was busjc about that, the Nippe bad^ stroken the purse. 
x6ix Middleton & DEKKER/^^^rtriw^^xV/v. i. Lxb, i Cut* 
[purse]. Shall we venture to shuffle in amongst yon heap 
of Gallants and strike? 2622 Fletcher Beggars’ Busk lit. 
iii, To mand on tbe pad, and strike all the cheats. 111700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

fb. intr. To borrow money. Obs, c. To beg; 
also in phr. to strike it, 

x6i8 Mvnshul Ess, Prison 47 To borrow money is called 
striking, but the blow can hardly or neuer be recouered. 
x6£S Shirley Cent. Venice i. i, 1 must borrow money, And 
that some call a striking, a Z700 B. £. Diet. Cant, Crew, 
Strike, to Beg, to Rob; also to borrow hloney. 1898 M. 
DAVirr Life fr Progr, Australia xxxv, xpa To ‘strike it * is 
to beg. 

d. trans. To make a sudden and pressing 
demand upon (a person for a loan, etc.). Also 
absol. or intr. 

1752 Fielding Amelia wii. vi, Tbe gentleman, who in the 
vulgar language, bad struck, or taken him in for a guinea. 
2766 Goldsm. Vicar XX, Tlie moment a nobleman returns 
from his travels.. I strike for a subscription. 2893 Scribner's 
Mag, Aug. 263/2 It would be vastly better for liim to shelve 
bis books and go down and strike his Uncle Mund^’ for a 
Job. 1899 Jksse L. Williams Stolen Story tsc. 291 '1'here‘a 
Billy Woods.. look out, let's hurry by or he’ll strike us for 
the price of a drink. 

e. U,S, polit. slang. (See quot.) 

2894 H. C. Merwin in Atlantic Monthly Feb. LXXIII. 
248/2 A legislator ‘strikes ’ acorporaiion, as I have indicated, 
when he introduces some bill calculated to injure it directly 
or indirectly ; his purpose being, not to have the bill pass, 
but lo compel the corporation to buy bim off. 

76. a. Electr. (See quots.) 

1892 * Electrician' Primers (^. W. R, Cooper), Gloss. 
(1906) 31 When the carbons of an arc lamp separate and 
form an arc the lamp is .said to ‘strike*, or the arc to be 
‘ struck Ibid. No. 44. x In spite of this, arc lamps some- 
times start or ‘strike’ violenlly and repeatedly. .on first 
being switched on. . . r 

b. Electroplating. To produce the beginning 01 
(a deposit of metal). 

1894 J. W. Urquhart Eleetro.plating vi. (ed. 3) *6® T®!' 

‘ sinking * the firsit deposit [of nickel] two or more [baltcncsj 
I are usually employed. 

! 77. inir. In the United States army: To perform 

menial services for an officer; to act as an officers 
servant. iCesil. Diet. 1891.) Cf. Strikeu 6 b. 
I3C, With adverbs. 

f 78. Strike by. iratts. To consign to oblivion. 
Sc. Obs. , . 

X4S7 Dunfermline Reg. (Bannatyne CHub) 344 All thingis 
concern5mge ke .said mater o tyme bygane strekyn by and 
fullely remyttyt foreuermare. 

79, Strike dowiu a. trans. To fell (a person 
or animal) to the ground with a blow. 

2470-85 Malory v4rMi^rvH.xxiiL 249 With his grete force 
he stroke doune that knyphtc, a 2500 Chevy Chase 62 
(Ashm. MS.), Many steme the strocke done streght. X593 
Skaks. Luer. 217^ Or what fond begger, but to touch the 
crowne. Would with the scepter straight be stroken down? 
1772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 4 July (1813) 221, 1 was so ex- 
asperated by the pain ofmyear. .that, in ihefirst transport, 
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I Struck him down. 1890 Conan Doyle Firm of Girdle, 
stone xxij Hurt.. struck him down with n Hfe*prescrver. 
1892 Temple Bar Nov. 355 Tlie Constitutionalists.. saw the 
sword of a conqueror ready to strike them down. 
fs- JS93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ii. 28 Then is sin strucke 
^wnelikean Oxe. x88i Gardishr S: Muluncer Study 
Fng. Hist, I. Jv. 74 The hope of England seemed to be 
struck down with Earl Simon. 

t b. To precipitate (dre.qs). Obs, rare, 

, *594 Plat yeiueli-fio. r. 79 Dissolue some Sal Armoniacke, 
in some good Aquafortis, whose fasces. .haue becne first 
striken dowTi with some fine siluer. 

+ c. ittir. To fall (on Ihc knees). Obs, rare, 

Contn. S^rls T, v. 332 Th' whole armie velld 
their pikes, soldiers and officers on knees down strikes, while 
hee rode vp and downe. 

d. Of the sun : To send down its heat oppres- 
sively. 

X907 J. H. Patterson Man.Eaters of Tsavo App. i. 321 
llic sun strikes down ver>’ fiercely towards midday. 

80. Strike home. (See Home adv, 4 , 5 .) iutr. 
To m.'ike an efTective stroke or thrust with a weapon 
or tool. Said also of a weapon or stroke. 

XS90 Cobler Cantej-b. 10 Because my wife is so idle and 
will not strike home [with a flail], I stand with my whip to 
whet hir on. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. i v. Captaines 
013 Courage (saith she) brave Souldiers,.. Strike, h: strike 
home, lay on with all your mights, a 1628 DAD0RNE/’<?^r- 
man's Camf, in. (1655) E 2, Who strikes a Lion must be 
sure strike home. t6g$ F/ciclteds Benduea 111. i, Britains, 
Strike Home: Revenge j'our Country’s Wrongs. xBa* 
Son^ of Greeks yg Strike home 1 and the world 
sh.ill revere us As heroes descended from heroes. xSgx 
Black ff White Christm, No. 20/2 ITie arrow struck home, 
X604 Marston Malcontent iv. iii. F3 b. For he that 
strikes a great man, let him strike home. 

b. Of words, etc. : To tell powerfully; to pro- 
duce a strong impression, 

1694^ F, Bracce Disc. Parables vii. 234 Go and do thou 
likewise. Which words struck home upon his conscience. 
1879 Dowden Southey di, 174 The title 'Satanic School* 
struck home. 1885 Manch, Exain. 5 June 5/4 Mr. Bart- 
ley's letter asking the Conscr\*ative leaders to define a 
policy appears to have struck home. 

81. Strike in. 

+ a. To join viilh (a person or party) as a 
co-worker, confederate, partisan, etc.; to fall in 
agreement with (an opinion, project, etc.). Obs, 
rt J637 B. Underwoods, Bxeer, Vulcan 200 Would 

had . . Strooke in at Millan with the Cutlers there. x668 
I)ryoem i?n7W, Poesxe 18 A^Servant or Slave, who has so 
much wit to strike in with him, and help him to dupe bis 
Father, 1699 Bentley Phalnris Introd. 2a A .shifting 
Adversaxy, that to avoid a thing which presses him, will 
strike in with any opinion. 17x0 Hearse Collect. (O.H.S.) 
III. 36 ^len that will strike in with all Governments purely 
for the sake of Preferment, a 173* T. Boston Crook in Let 
(1805) XI7 Strike in with humbling providences, and fight not 
against them whileye have them. 1793 R. Hall APel. Free, 
dam of Press 78 Ministers of^that description., will be dis- 
posed on all occasions to strike In with the current of the court, 
t b. Of a thing : To fit in agree i^UK), 

X704 Norris Ideal World 11. xli. 490 These expressions., 
strike in no less surprisingly.. with this Ideal Hipothlsis. 
171* Addison Spect, No. 4x5 T 6 Every thing il}at is 
Majcstick imprints an Awfuiness and Reverence on the 
Mind of the Beholder, and strikes in with the Natural Great- 
ness of the SouL X714 R. Fidoes Pract. Disc, li. 9 Sin 
strikes early in with our tempers and inclinations- 

'j'C. To enter a competition for. (G,i.go in. Go 
V, 81 .) Obs. 

163* Brome North. Lass 111. ii, If he be mad, I will not be 
foolish, but strike in for a share, a 1700 Evelyn ZJfao' x8 
June x66o, 1 propos’d the Ambassy of Constantinople for 
i\fr. Henshaw, but my Lord Winchclsea struck in. ^ xyrr 
Swift yml. to Stella X2 SepL, He advises me to strike in 
for some preferment now I have friends. 

d. Of an eruption, disease : To disappear from 
the surface or the extremities with internal effects. . 
•j* Also irans. 'To drive (a disease, sweat) inwards. 

1584 Cocam Haven Health, Sickn. Oxf. 280 If men did 
take cold outwardly, it stroke thesweate in, and immediately 
killed them. 1716 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) V. 280 The 
small Pox.. being struck in upon him by wet & C.arelessness, 
after they were come out. 1767 Bickerstaffe Love in ike 
City in. rii. (ed. =) Miss M, These are vapours, I was 
once troubled with them myself on the striking-in of a rash, 
1858 O. W. Holmes Atti. Breakf.t. vL (1891) 134 It is very 
bad to have thoughts and feelings, which were meant to 
come out in talk, strike in, as they say of some complaints 
which ought to show outwardly. 1887 A. Birrell Obiter 
Dicta Ser. 11. 43 He lived on till Sunday., when the gout., 
struck in and he died, . 

e. To interpose actively in an affair, a conten- 
tion, quarrel, etc. 

a X7TS Burnet Oivn Time in.viii, (1900) II. X54 Upon this 
the English struck in again ; and the King talked so high m 
if he would engage anew into the war. X823 Scott 
D. vi, Lindesay— Guthrie— Tyrie, draw, andsinke m I 1891 
Cor7ih. Mag. Dec. 644, I can see the pennons of.. many 
others who struck in against us for Charles of Blois. 1892 
Leisure Hour June s^s/^ editor has therefore been able 

to strike in In great problems.. with an effect almost unex- 
ampled in journalism. 

t. To interpose in a discussion or conversation 
with a remark, an expression of opinion, etc. 

1791 Boswell (1904) L 41 He., sat silent, till upon 

something which occurred in the course of conversation, he 
suddenly struck in and quoted Macroblus. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. xxxiii^ But ere he could proceed farther, Louis 
aro^e, and struck in with a tone of.. dignity and authority. 
1865 Meredith R. Fleming xlvi, 'Mark that *, Sedgett 
struck in. 1892 Temple RarSept. 130 A hesitating A'oicc 
..strikes in with a timid remark.- 


g. To thrust in the scythe in mowing. Also 
irans. 

256 The mower has a 
cradle fixed to a scythe, and strikes in towards the standing 
corn. 1893 Seribned sMag.^t.^\..y]\ When wiU thercapers 
Strike in^ihcir sickles? 

h. (See quot.) 

x888 Amenean g June yyiji A dispatch from New- 
loundiand saj*s that the caplin have 'struck in'. This means 
that the cod. .has arrived on the banks. 

82. Strike off. 

a. irans. To cancel by or as by a stroke of a 
pen ; to remove from a list or record. Also fig. 
i* to cancel, remit (an obligation). 7 h strike, off 
loitk a shilling (Sc.) «= cut off (see Cdt v. 55 i). 

Cf. to strike (a name etc.) of a register : see 13. 

*597 Hooker EccI. Pol. v, IxxvL § 10 To the end it might 
thereby appeare that we owe to the guides of our soules 
euen as much as our soules arc worth, although the debt of 
our icmporall blessings should bee stricken off, x6o6 Shaks. 
'I r. fr Cr. in, iii. 29 Her presence Shall quitestrike off all 
service I have done, 2662 Ir. Act 14 ft 15 Chas. //,c. 2 § 59 
You are to strike off and deduct all fractions of odd acres, 
roods and pearches. x6s^ E. Gee Jesuit's Mem. 7 Striking 
off such Scandalous Writers out of the rank of Historian. 
*^* Pope Ep. Coiham x6o Strike off his Pension. 2822 
Lxeuttiner 628/1 Strike off nearly a third from the nine 
million^ 2848 Arnoulo Mar. Insurance 1. 127 The loss is 
then said to be settled or 'struck off*. 1894 A, Roberfson 
NugcHs 98 If I thocht ye had ever been in a playhouse, .. 

I d strike ye off \vV a shillm*. 

b. To cut off with a stroke of a sword, axe, etc. 
*375 Barbour Bnece xvii. 870 (He) on the hill besyde the 

toune Strake of his hede but ransoune. 2456 Sir G. Have 
Lasa Artns (S.T.S.) iio Sanct Petir. strake of Matcus ere. 
*583 Melbancke Philotimus Bbjb, The adders tayle, 
whiche being strlcke of will skippe vp and downe. 2626 
Bacon Sylva § 400 An Emperor of Rome, did shoot a 
great Forked Arrow at an Estricb, . .and strexjk off her head. 
1839 Lane Arab. Nis. I, 96 The King gave orders to strike 
off his head, 1842 Loudon Suburban Horf. 139 The branch 
should not be larger than in. in diameter.., otherwise it 
cannot be so readily struck off at one blow. 

c. To produce (a picture, literary composition, 
etc.) quickly or impromptu; also to delineate 
exactly, 'hit off*. 

i82t Examiner S25/2 A scene of unsophisticated . . nature 
..is struck off with an unusually bold and broad penciL 
1876 Trevelyan Macaulay 1 . Hu 134 Striking off puns., 
which followed each other in shotvers like sparks from flint. 
1879 J. CSmairf Bums v. xaoAburst of inspiration which 
came on him in the fall of 2700, and struck off at one heat 
the matchless Tale efTatno* Shanter, 

d. To mark on as enumerated. 

x88x J. Payn From Exile 11 . xxxiii. 251 She held up her 
plump Tittle hand, and struck off the two items on her fingers. 
Q. inir. Of a peal of bells : To begin ringin^j, 
<2x843 Southey Comnu-pl. Bk, (1851) IV. 391, xor, 6d. to 
the ringers to ring one peal of grand l>obs, which ^^*as to 
strike off while they were putting him Into has grave. 

£ To set off, contrast. 

1884 G. Gissikg Unclassed II. w. i. 109^ She exaggerated 
the refinement of her utterance that it might all the more 
strike off against the local twang. 

83. Strllce out, 

a. irans. To cancel or erase by or as by a stroke 
of a pen; to remove from a record, text, list, etc. ; 
also, fto erase, to rub or wipe out. 

Cf, to strike out of. sec 13. 

1530 Palsgr. 740/1, I stryke out, or blotte out with a penne 
..joblitiere. xS3S j- Mason In hUisOrig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 

59 The ignorant preist.. wolde not suffer the name of Satanas 
in the Masbook, butt strake itl owte and putt God in the 
place ofitt. 1693 DRYDEN/Vrj/i/2i.Nole 18(1697)421 Floors 
..were strew’d with Dust or Sand; in which the Numbers 
and Diagrams were madcand drawn, which they migbtstrike 
out again at Pleasure. 1830 A, De Morgan Elem. Aritk. 

48 Strike out as many figures from the right of the dividend 
as there are ciphers at the right of the divisor. 2853 Congr. 
Globe 15 Feb. 627/2 Its only effect will be to strike out the 
salary of the Superintendent. x86r Ibid. x8 Feb. 947/21 
I will read the words to be stricken out. 1892 Law Times 
XCIIL 414/2 The memorandum of association. ,shouId_be 
altered by striking out certain paragraphs and substituting 
others therefor. 

fg. 1863 Baily's Mag. Apr. 159 Sir Tatton had so re- 
peatedly bulked the memoir men of the newspapers by hk 
recoveries when he had been reported to be 'struck out’. 
1883 Ch. Times 9 Nov. 813/2 Calvin did not strike out 
asceticism entirely from bis sj’stem as Luther. .did. 

b. Mining. (See quoL) 

X778 pRYCE Min, C<?m«6.ExpUTertns 329/1 When a Lode 
by any Flookan. .(etc.) is interrupted or cut out, they say 
afso, * She is struck out,* or, She b lost.' 

c. To produce or elicit as by a blow or stroke. 
Also inir. for rejl. 

2720 Steele Conse. Lavers iiu i. We must strike out some 
preity Livelyhood for our selves, by closing their Affairs. 
X74X Richardson Pamela 1 . 143 He can't have thought of 
every thing 1 And something may strike^ out for me there. 
2748 J. Mason Elocution Every Word b emphatical, and 
on whichever Word you lay the Emphasis,.. It strikes out a 
different Sense. 2779 J. Moore P’iew See. Fr. (i 789 > L viii. 

53 Difficulties and efangers often strike out pariidw of 
genius. 2874 Blackik Self Cult, ii The true ^gician s 
wand for striking out the roost important resulm is induction. 

d. To produce by a stroke of iaveotion (a plan, 
scheme, fashion, etc.). 

273s La Harrington Let. 9 Oct, in soth Rep. Hist. MSS. 

Comm. App. l 261 But might not a third way be struck out 
found^ npon your Idea of Security for the Succession^ of 
Tuscany? xZzt Examiner 9/ s He-struckoutaspecukrtion 
in oil that in one year brought him an enormous sum, 2042 
Miau. in Nenconf. II. 329 Plans hastily struck out by a 
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Httleknot of individuals. 2839 Lever Dav. Dunn ixxvi. 66a 
Hed strike out a new scheme, and say carelessly, ‘Call the 
capital one million.* 2879 Pattison iMilton xiii. 170 Of ihb 
difference Wordsworth was conscious when he struck out the 
phrase, ' In hb hand the thing became a trumpet.’ 

e. To represent in a working drawing or plan. 
Also, to sketch rapidly. 

2678 Moxon Meek. Exerc. v. 62 So shall the bounds of 
your Mortess be struck out on the Quarter. 2753 F. Price 
Brit. Carpenter (ed. 3) 45 Which not only shews the use of 
the pitch-board, in striking out the string-board, the newels, 
and rails, but [etc.]. 2860 Ruskin Mod. Vaint. V. ix. xi. 325 
note, A hasty drawing throughout,.. he has struck out the 
broken fence.. with a few impetuous dashes of the hand. 
1885 [Horner] Making dQ For the working drawing 
we stnke out a sectional view. 

£ lo open up, make for oneself (a path, course, 
line). Chiefly 

*7** Hughes Spect. No. 554 p 3 He began to strike out 
new Tracks of Science. 2823 Thomasina Ross Bouierivek's 
Hist. Sp. Lit. 1.229 Herrera.. evinced undaunted resolu- 
tion in pursuing the new path which he bad struck out for 
himself 2882 Gardiner & Mullincer .Study Eng. Hist, u 
lii. 49 Thought,. had no tendency to strike out new and 
untrodden paths. 2884 Graphic 22 Nov. 554/1, 1 have 
struck out my own line, and made a reputation under an- 
other name. 2892 Chamb. Jrnt. 2 July tfiblz, I tried to 
strike out a course in the world for myself. 

g. inir. To go energetical!)'. 

2847 Marrvat Childr. New Forest xi, He. .struck out in 
the direction in which it [the pitfall] Jay. 2890 Clark 
Russell Ocean Trag. II. xvii, 78 He struck out as though 
walking for a wager. 

h. To hit violently, to lay about one (with the 
fists, a weapon, etc,). 

2859 Habits of Gd. Society v. 191 Strike out, strike 
straight, strike suddenly; keep one arm to guard, and 
punish with the other.^ 2885 E. F. Byrrnr Entangled III. 
II. xxi. X97 It was thb..that prompted him to strike out 
murderously at her. 2891 D. Russell Secret of River 1, 
xi. 239 Striking out at the tall reeds by the river with hb 
stick. 

i. In various games, (See quols,) 

2874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 56 When the batsman 
strikes at a fair ball three times, and fails to hit it, and the 
ball be caught, or !t be sent to first base in time to put the 
player out, be 'strikes * out. iZgj EncycL Sport 1 . 2$j,lz 
(Croquet] Strike out, to hit the winning post after passing 
through the hoops in order. 

j. To draw out the scythe in mowing. 

2840 Jml. R, Agric. Soc. 1, xv. 444 In using the scythe., 
the great art b to leave a short, ridge of stubble,.. which 
is done by setting in and striking out, about five inches 
from the soil 

84. Strike tbrongh. irans. To cancel (writing) 
by drawing a line through it. 

2898 Encycl. Lenvs Eng. VIIL 207 The inilialling of the 
memorandum b struck through, and the Joss is then ' struck 
off’ or settled in account. 

85. Strike together, a. intr. To come into 
collision, b. trans. To bring into collision. 

a. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7355 pe noy.se salle be swa 
hydus J^are. Omang deveb and base hat salle com hider, 
Rygbt als hcven and erth strake togyder. 02375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xlii. [Agatha)zbs pe erde stcrj’t sa fellounflly, Jjal al 
he cyte in til by schuke & to-giddire strake. 

b. 139B Tkcvxsa Barth. DeP.R. V. Ivli. (2495) 273 Yf the 
bones of lyons ben strongly stryken logyders, fyre shall., 
come ouie of theym. 2578 H. Wotton CourtUe Coutrov, 

Z55 As two flints striken logither dbburse the fier hidden 
in their inirayles. 

86 . Strike under, intr. To give in. .Sr. 

C2730 Ramsay Deft Bargain 24 [He] lootna on til! Rab 

strak under. 18x2 P, Forbes Poems'jg (E. D. D.) To match 
wi* you 1 maunna fa’, Sae 1 maun just strike under. 

87. Strike up. 

f a. irans. To break or burst open. Sc. Obs, 

1467 in Anc. Laws Burghs Scot, (i^io; IL 31 Nor that 
na gudis be seborne nor strikln vp in na wise in to the 
raaisteris defaJt. 2529 Extracts Burgh Rec. Edin. (2871) 

II. 8 That na..man nor woman tliat bringb onyineill to 
this incrket,.str5’k vp the samyne quhill ix hourb befor 
none. 2542 Ibid. 209 With certificalioun to lhame and that 
fnilyie thairiu Thai \rill sirik \'p thair girnellis. 2570 Ibia. 
(1802] IV. 134 ’ITiatt the mctxiandb gudes to be mid to 
thair scbippis be weilt and discrettlie handlit and noebt 
strykin vp without speciall consent of the raerchand. 

f b. To draw or pull up, raise (a curtain, the 
hose, sleeves, etc.). Obs. 

Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. Hestrykes 
horn [the curtains] vp with forket wande. 1530 Palscr. 377 
1 stryke vp, as a man dothe his hosen, le amonte. 01563 

Jack juggler {Roxh.) the borcsoonfyght..Sechow 

he beginmth to strike vp hb sleues. 

c. (u) To begin to play or sing (a piece of 
music, a song) ; (^) inir, (or absol.') To begin 
playing or singing ; ( 0 ) inir. Of music; To begin 
to be played. Cf. 29 c. 

(tf) s$b2-n$Gammer Gurion Prol. 20 With a pot ol gwa 
nale they stroake vp thejT plauditic. 2567 D^nt 
Art of roetr^> A v, That when the Epilogue is done wc ijm> 
with franke intent, After the pIauditcsto*keyp our plaiiMble 
assentc. 2599 Makston Antonio's Rev. 1. 1«, *. ‘ 

spur roiaU on the fldicrs for striking up a ^^h 
2789 New Lend. Mag. Nov. 560/2 ^ 

G^ save the Nine. *856 *Mrs.Stowk Z>roif L«nu ^03 

Come, father Bonme, J I 157 

hymn. 2890 F. Barsctt Betw. Lifefi Death 1 1. xxvu 257 
The enthusiastic Greeks strike up a chant. ^ 

(i) 2549-62 Sternhold & H./’2.Ixxxi.2fi566) .02 pnke 
vp with and lute so 

v.iv. 130 Strike vp Pipers. 2769 O. WHtTL Selbcme, To 
Pennant 2 Un., Tbb bird..[hcgiM] its song..so exactly, 
thS I bave'^known it strike up. .just at the report of the 
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Portsmouth evenln^^ gun, 1824 Exafmnerz^z/2 The band 
strikes up, the regiment presents nrms. 1873 Earl of Pkm. 
BROKE & G. H. Kingsley »S“, Sea BuhbUi i. x6 Roaming 
from choir to choir as each struck up in turn. 

(c) 1829 Exniuiner 1. ‘The Rogue's march * presently 
struck up. 1885 * Mrs. Alexander’ Bay\y The waltz 
for which Glynn had been longing struck up. 

d. To conclnde, to make and ratify (an agree- 
ment, a treaty, bargain, etc.); = sense 70. In recent 
use slightly contemptuons. 

1646 Karl Monm. tr. Biondi's Civ. Warres vi. ja This 
match was agreed upon. .and Monsieur de Dammartin was 
sent into England to strike it up w’lth Edward. 1658 H 'hoU 
Duty Man viii. § to Bargains being most conveniently to be 
struck up at such meetings, x66x rcess Gloria i. 75 And so 
the present b.trgain was struck up between them, which she 
thought commodious, in respect it procured her a reprieve. 
1737 Waterland Eudiarist 438 God .struck up a Covenant 
with the People of the Hebrews. 2760-73 H. Brooke Foot 
of Quah (1809) III. xso^ I have ^ust struck up a most 
advantageous bargain with our neighbour. 1885 Manelt, 
Exam, s June 5/4 'llie Fourth Party is endeavouring to 
strike up an alliance vrith the Irish members, 2889 Spectator 
14 Dec. S31 The reason being an alliance be had struck up 
with the Somalis. 

• e. To start, set afoot (a friendship, an acqnaint- 
ance, a conversation, trade, etc. with another). 

1711 Swift 7 r»/. to SUlla 4 May, We have struck up a 
mighty friendship. 2833 j 2 * Eev, L. 156 M. d’Haussez w.-is 
..unreasonable m expecting that Miss Scott should have 
struck up^ conversation with him. 2858 Trollore Three 
Clerke\\\\y Undy Scott had struck.up an acauaintancewlih 
Alaric Tudor. 2883 Stevenson Fam, Studies 48 We hear 
of bis factiity in striking up an acquaintance with women. 
2891 B, )^kKX?. First Fam, Tasajara I.i.22 In the mornin* 
you may be able to strike up a trade with somebody else. 

ff. infr. To associate or ally oneselt {^ith 
othersk Ohs, 

27x4 G. Lockhart Me7H. Scot. (cd. 3I 283 Taking the Ad- 
vantage of the Discords betwixt the Treasurer and the 
Whigs, (he] struck up with the latter. 27x6 [Darrell] 
Gentl. //M/r. (ed. 6) 491 He spurr’d to London-. .Here he 
struck up with Sharpers, Scourers, and Alsatians. 
g. To strike up the heels of : to overthrow. 

2599 Marston Aftt, ^ Mel. i. Wks. 1856 I. 16 Nowgustie 
flawes slrook up the very hccles Of our mainc mast. 2604 
[? Chettle] Wit of Woman E 2 b, Siage*dir., He leadcs 
him a Lauolta, and strikes vp his heeles, and there leaues 
him. i6p6 Vanbrugh Relapse iv, vi, I. .strikes up his 
Heels, binds him Hand and Foot, ..and commits him 
Prisoner to the Dog-kcnncl. 

tlL To cause to spring; up (heat, light). Ohs, 
2596 Shaks X Hen. IVy i. lit. 139 ^\^lo strooke this heate 
%*p after I was gone? 2620 I. C. Tivo Merry Mllk^maids 
IV. lit. N 2, Your bloud moues slow and cold, .and all the 
fire That strikes vp any heat, is in desire. 2635 Bacon 
Ess.y Of Building (Arb.) 550 Let the Court not be paued, 
for that striketh vp a great Heat in Summer, and ntuch 
Cold in Winter. 1627 H. Lesly Sert/t. 25 The Lord strickes 
vp new lights in the minde. 

i. ittlr. To rise up quickly, dart or spring up. 

f To strike up into the headi ‘ to fly to the head intoxi- 
cate. 

27x2 Swift yrjil, to Stella 30 Sept.. Don’t mind politics, 
young women.. ; they are not good after the waters;.. they 
strike up into the head. 2837 Carlyle Er, Rev. II. iv. vii. 
The respected Travelling Parly., will perhaps please to rest 
itself.. till the dawn strike up 1 1857 J. Hamilton Less.fr, 
Gt. Biog. (1859) 157 Just then a squall struck up. x86x 
Temple BariX.^bi An aromatic fragrance strikes upon my 
face from some passing boat. 2889 G. M. Fenn Crown ^ 
Sceptre yy The faint grey light.. seemed to strike up from 
below. 

j. trans. To pitch (a lent). 

2755 Amory Mem, (1769) I. 255 We immediately landed, 
and the tents were struck up. 

k. U,S,\npass, (a) To be bewildered, (f/) To 
be fascinated toilh or ‘ gone ’ on (a person of the 
opposite sex), 

1844 ‘Jonathan Slick* High Life N, York I. 116, I 
couldn't have helped it, I was so struck up in a heap at 
seeing her in stch a fix. Ibid. 152, 1 was so struck up with 
the room and the table that it was more than a niinit afore 
1 found out [etc.]. x£85 Howells .SV/ar (1891) 1 . 

49 Did.. that young man. .seem struck up on Irene? asked 
the Colonel. 

l . (See qnot.) 

287^ Knight Diet, MeeluyStriking-up Press, .R press for 
striking-up or raising shcet-mcial in making dishes, pots, 
pans, cups, etc. 

m. Tocause(theletteringofacoin) tostandout. 

2883 P, Gardner Types Gr, Coins i. tit. 21 Sometimes the 

type is quite at the edge of the coin, sometimes It Is con- 
fused and not fairly struck up. 

X. 88. Comb, in phrases used as substantives 
or adjectives, as strike-a-light, a flint used for 
striking fire; strike-anywhere a., that may be 
struck on any surface ; strike-fire slang, gin ; 
strike-me-d6ad( slang), small beer ; strike- 
or-silent (see quot.). 

2870 E T. Stevens Flint Chibs 588 Of the articles called 
* *slrike.a.light ' there is a small qiuiniity annually exported 
to the East. Spectator si Aug. 976 Flak«. .unfit for the 
manufacture of gun-flints are made into ‘strike-a-lighfSj’for 
the use of the tinder-box, \Zi^%oyjx^KL\.Epochof Mammoth 
XV. 272 M. de Mortillec..took the ground 'that ordinarily 
the flints found in Merovingian graves were cither ‘strike- 
a-Iights* (pierres a feu) or amuleltes. 1898 Daily Ne^vs 
4 June 7/2 Yellow phosphorus is absolutely necessary in 
the manufacture of * ’strike anywhere ’ matches. 2725 G, 
Smith Compi, Body Distill. 1. 49 Geneva hath.. different 
names and titles.. : as..Tilter>', Collonia, ’Strike-fire, &c. 
2824 in Spirit Publ. Jmls, (182^) 285 He had a taste for 
every species of fluid, from inferior* ’strike me dead,' to the 


superlative groff. 2873 Kntc»t Diet, Mech.y *Slrtke-or- 
silent ^Horology), a piece in a clock which sets the striking 
parts in or out of action [etc.]. 

Strike : see Stirk, Streak sb,, Strkek v, 
[Strike, error for stike. Stick sbA 
2674 Jkake Arith. (1696) 66. 1694 E, Chamderlayne . 9 /. 
Eng, 111. ii. (cd, 187 385. 2892 CenUtry Diet,, Strike, n. 18, 
same as Stick*' xo.] 

t Strike-balk, v. j 4 gric, Ohs. [Formation 
not clear: peril, orig. a phrase, Strike v, 36 -f- 
IJalk sb, 3 ; but cf, Ualk ».I 1.3 See quot. 1736 : 
» Rest-balk v, (Young’s explanation is app, due 
to misapprehension). 

*73$ J» Lewis /. of Tenet fed.2)39 Strike-baulk, to plough 
one Furrow, and leave another. 1784-1815 Youngs Annals 
A^ic, 1 . 308 (K. D. S.l Strike-balking, 2807 Rudce Agrie. 
C/wc. (1813) xio In the neighbourhood of Stow.. it is the 
practice,^ in dry seasons, to plough one furrow and leave 
one; which is called *rUbaiking*, or ‘strike balking*. 

striked (straikt), ppl. a, [f. Sthike v. + -eij 1 .] 
Of a bashcl or other measure : Levelled with a 
strike or striekle : opposed to heapti!. 

1581 Lambafdk Eircn. iv. iv. (1588) 43s If any such Pur- 
vcior..have taken come by any other measure then by the 
striked bushel 1674 Jeake Arith, (1696) 70 Meal in some 
places sold by Mexture. In t Bushel 12 Gallons striked. 
2725 Bradley's Family Diet, s.v. Bushel, Meal, Corn, and 
other Grain are now measured with strik'd Bushels, and 
without any Grain above the edges. 2844 H. Stemif.ns 
Bk, Farm III. 960 The heaped measure of the .•summer will 
tell out in an equal number of bushels of striked measure in 
spring. 2894 K. S. Ferguson ////A Wesituorld, 137 Two 
old peck measures, one containing eight and the other ten 
striked quarts. 

Strikelesfl, dial. f. Strickle sh. 

Striker (strai'koj). [f. Strike v. + -er ^.] 

L Designating a person. 

+ 1 . One who ‘strikes* or roams as a vagrant. 
Cf. G. landstreicher vagrant. Ohs, 

2393 Lancu P. pi, C. X. 259 Lollercs lynyng in sleuthe 
and ouer-Ioiidc stiykers. e 14x0 Lanterne of Li^t 54 Strong 
stafT-beggers & strikars ouerc he lond. 

•f* b. A footpad. OlfS. 

2596 Siiaks. I Hen. /K, 11. 1. 82, I am ioyned with no 
Fooi-land-Rakers, no Long-stafTc six-penny strikers. 2612 
Second Maiden's Tragedy 960 (Malone Soc.) One that 
robbes the mynde twenty tymes worse then any hywaie 
striker. 

2 . A person (or animal) that strikes (in various 
senses of the vb,). a. gm* 

2581 SinNKY Apol, /’rJc/r/V (Arb.) 50 Musick,..the most 
diuine .striker of the scnccs. 1596 Dalrvmple ir. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot, 1 . 223 Quhen Nout (cattle] fechiis toglthcr anc 
be strukne to deid, na man knaweng the str>’ker, the beist 
that is hommll amang thame Judge ciltleof the slachtir. 
e xix6 in Sprott Si.ott, Liturgies Jas* vI (1901) 18 That so 
blessing the hand of Thee the Striker, Thou that humblest, 
may in Thy own appointed time raise again. x686 Blome 
Genii, Reer, ir. 278/2 It is a Maxim (in Cock-fighting), That 
he that is a close sitter, is ever a narrow striker. 2743 
Jarvis snd Pt, Qutx, it. x. II. 246 Don Quixote, seeing 
Sancho so evil intreated,mnde at the striker with his launce. 
28x0 Bentham Packing (1821) 199 ‘Two Juries’ were 
struck: and ‘ in striking them, the oflicial striker ’ was, ‘ to 
a certain extent *. .influenced by this principle, 2876 Emer- 
son Lett, ff Soc, AitJts vH, 178 Against which no blow can 
be struck but it recoils on the striker, 2B90 Hentv Lee in 
Virginia 30 Before the whip could again fall. .Vincent., 
wrested it from the hands of the striker. 

b. One addicted to striking ; one who is ready 
to resort lo blows, nonce-use. ■ 

2583 N. T. (Rhem.) Tit, i. 7 A Bishop must be. .not giuen ! 
to wine, no striker (so 26x1 and 2881 ; Wycl. smiter, other 
versionsyf^/t/r/*; Vulg, perettssorem, Gr. TrAiixTTjv). 
fo. .SV. One who coins (money). Obs, 

2449 Acts Jas, //(x6x 4) II, 37/x All falss strikaris of 
gold & siluer & of fabs grotis & pennys. 2451 Ibid, 40/2 
A 1 he jTtits of he ktngis strikarb bathe of gold & siluer. 
1678 Sib G. Mackenzie it. xii. $11.(1699) 

207 They sliould apprehend.. the strikers of false Coyn, 

* 1 * d. In indecent sense. Hence, a fornicator. 

1593 Passionate Rfcrrice in Tell-trothes N, Y, Gift, etc. 
(1876)80 He cannot see a wench out-start the bounds of 
modestie,^ but straight be hollowes the sight of a striker, 
thinking it vnpossible that if slice want maidenly behauiour, 
slice can haue womanly honestic, 2596 Nashr Saffron- 
Walden T 2, In some C^untreys no woman is so honorable 
as she that hath to doowith most men, and can giue the 
lustiest striker oddes by 25. times in one night. 2635 Glaf- 
TMORNE Lady Mother Vi. 1. in Bullen Old PI, II. 169 The^e 
are immodest devilb that make modest ladyes become 
strickers. 2665 Nedkah Med. Medieitix 64 Which should 
be sad News to all the Strikers of both Sexes, 
i* e. A horse given to kicking. Obs.~'* 

2^3 Ling. Rom. Diet., Eng.-Lat,, \ striker or striking 
horse, calcitro, 

f. Coursing. A dog trained to ‘ strike’ the hare. 
2862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xiii. Ruin is the quickest 
striker we have ever bred. 

3 . In certain indnstries. 

a. A maker or moulder of bricks or tiles. 

1585 Tyle.strickcr (see 1 ’ile sb.^ 6). 26x0 in Engl. Hist, 
Rev. (1898) XI 11 . 524 A Brick Striker. 2703 Art's Improv, 

1. 4 A Molder or Strike of Bricks with his Attendants, can 
strike about 9000 of Bricks in a Day. 

b. One who ‘strikes’ fish with a spear or har- 
poon(dlsofs/riker-ou/). Also ^..S*.(seeqnot. 1891). 

2697 Dampier Voy. I, 39 We. .kept our Moskilo-men, or 
strikers out, who brought aboard some half-grown Tortoise. 
2764 C. Biddle >4 (1883) x6 Wetouched at the Mosquito 

Shore, and hired one of the Indians they call a striker, that 
is, a man to supply the crew with fish, turtle [etc.]. 2827 O. 
W.Roberts Voy.Centr.AMer,4’j The natives arc excellent 


f hunters and strikers of fish. x8gx Century'Dici,, Striker, 

I In the menhaden-fishery {a) 'I he man who manages the 
striker-boat, (b) A green hand who works at low wages 
while learning the business, but is one ofthe crew of a vessel. 

c. Mining, (See quot.) 

2824 M andkr Derbysh, Miner's Gloss. 70 Striker, the man 
who lands the Kibble or Corf of Ore, &c. at the Shaft-top. 

d. In melal-working, the assistant operator who 
wields the heavy sledge-hammer. 

2831 J, Holland Manuf, Metal 1 . 140 By two hammer- 
men, a maker and a striker, they [the bars for rolled spades] 
are drawn out on the anvil, ^ 2886 Pall Mall Gas. 15 July 
6/2 A blacksmith uses what influence he possesses over his 
striker, a bricklayer uses his over his labourer. 2887 Hall 
Caine Deeffister xxx. 195 The smith was hooping a cart- 
wheel, and his striker set down his sledge and tied up his 
leather apron to look on and listen. 

e One who ‘ strikes * corn, etc. off a measure. 
2867 SiMMONUs Diet. Trade Suppl., Striker, ,, iht 
whose business it is to strike off toc superfluous quantity 
from the lop of a measure. 

4 . In various games : The player who is to 
‘ strike * ; occas, the player who has made a stroke. 
Also striker-out in Tennis, etc. the one who pla)s 
the ball when first served. 

x6p9 E. S— CY Country Genii. Fade M, 55 (Tennis) Squire 
A. ts a good Striker-out, but Squire B. is a better Back- 
hand. 2744 J. Love Cricket (2770) 5 Stiff Spectators quite 
inactive stand, Speechless, attending to the Striker's Hand. 
2773 in Waghom's Cricket Scores (1699) 95 Simmons stand- 
ing so near the strikers, greatly intimioated the Hampshire 
gentlemen. 2866 * Capt. Crawley ’ Billiard Bk, iii. x8 In 
making your stroke, an instantaneous glance will be suffi- 
cient — a glance that rises from the Striker‘s-ball to the 
Object-ball. 1874 CiwTtyncx. Base Ball Man. 
at the bat is called the batsman or ‘striker "until he has 
hit a fair hall. 2884 J. Marshals Tennis Cuts 14 The 
Sen’er may not take a bisque after a fault; but the Striker- 
out may do so. 

6. A workman who is ‘ on strike’, 

1850 Aihenxum 7 Dec. 1282/3 A vast change must have 
come over the factory population ere a man possessing mill- 
property could dream of letting it out to strikers. 2865 in 
Doentn. Hist, Attter, Indusir, Soc. (1910) IX. loi 'J'hcsc 
I two congresses might adopt the same rule respecting 
j strikers, runaway apprentices, and trades' unions, 

■ 6. U,S, a. Polit, slang. One who seeks to effect 

n strike. Cf. Strikk sh. 13 and v. 75 e. 

2883 Nation (N. Y.) 6 Sept. 200/x If be can elect such a 
ticket. .he will lake the field after election as a ‘striker', 
and will offer bis electoral votes to whichever candidate 
will give the highest ‘terms', 2884 American VIII. 99 
Br.icketing together the poltifcal ‘strikers and heelers' 
with the commercial respectables. 

b. Pfil, An officer’s batman or servant. 

2867 Custer in Mrs. Custer Tenting on Plains (iBBB) 529 
(Thornton) The Dutchman and Englishmen and the rest of 
the strikers. Ax’//, Striker was the name ofasoldierser^'ant. 
o, A hired ruffian, 

2850 Bartlett Diet, Amer, (ed, 2) 457 Strikei\ a bruiser; 
a ruffian. axSjz Country Merchant 327 (Scheie de Vcrc) 
He was one of the most accomplished strikers, or barkers, 
as they arc called, in the employ of the hells. 

IL A thing that strikes or is used for striking. 

7. gtn. 

2644 Dicby Nat, Bodies x\\, (1645) **4 The rnisbives. .must 
be so heavy that the airc may nbt break their course; and 
yet so light, that they may be within the command of the 
stroke which givelh them tiiolion ; the striker must be dense, 
and in its best velocity. 1901 Alldridce Sherbro xxvi. 289 
'i’o these again are attached little rings, and as the Iiands 
work the strikers, these jingling irons make a pleasant 
tinkling sound. 29x2 E. Beveridge A. Uistx.yis Although 
the writer was able to obtain an ornamented steel ‘striker’ 
—for use with a flint.. — the tinder-box seems quite un- 
known, 

+ 8. A farrier’s instrument (see quot.). Obs. (Cf. ' 
Strike v, 33 d.) 

x68$ Holme Armoury III. 324/2 A Blooding stick or 
Striker.. is a heavy piece of Wood, wherewith the Fleine is 
smitten or driven into the Horse Neck Vein, when he is 
Blooded. 

9 . a. =s Strickle sh, i a, b. Strickle sb. i b. 

a. z7J4BuDCBLLtr. 7V/ra//xr<w/Nrxi.38HehasaMea5urc 
of a particular make for the use of his Domesticks, whicn 
he piles up very high, and i< so dextrous at the management 
of it that with one sweep of the Striker he brushes off halt 
ilieir Dinner. 2828 Carr Craven Class. • 

b. 2693 hloxoN Mech. Exerc. 248 A Striker, .is only a piece 
of Lath. .with which they strike, or cut off the Morler at 
the britches of theTiles. 2764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts pot. 
Bricks, 'I’he .striker, or tool with which the moulder ^nkes 
off the superfluous earth in making bricks. 2843 Gwilt 
Eneycl, Archit. § 1908 The striker, a piece of lath about 
20 inches long, for separating and taking away the super- 
fluous mortar at the feet of the tiles. 

10 . A clock or watch that strikes. (Chiefly with 
qualifying adj.) 

2778 Barrington xn Archoeologin V. 426 Some of ^0 
watches used at this time seem to have bsen strikers. XB64 
G. Muscrave Ten Days Fr. Parsonage 1 . viii. 229 A l^rge 
cased eight-day clock, the loudest .striker I ever heard. 
2869 Mrs. H. Wood Roland Yorke Prol. !, The clock of 
the old grey church struck twelve. A loud striker at all 
times, it sounded strangely so in the stillness of the night. 

11 . A harpoon. (Simmonds Viet. Trade 1858.) 

12 . A steam-hammer designed as a substitute 
for the blacksmith's ‘ striker * (see 3 d). 

2869 C. Knight Mechanician 91 Striker is a name given 
..to substitutes and superseders of hammermen, such zp 
air-hammers and steam-hammers, whether vertical or hon-. 
zontaL 2875 Knight Diet, Mec/t, 
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13 . The piece of mechanism in a gun, fuse, etc. 
which explodes the charge. * 

1824 Col. Hawker Imtr, Yoxins SPorism, (ed. 3) 74 The 
cock, or sinker, should cover the nipple with a deep concave 
head, 1856 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit, sports 1. 1. viiu 70/2 The 
sinker e.vplodes this lube, just as the flint set fire to the 
powder in the pan of the old flint-ran. 1882 J. H. Walsh 
SportsmMi's Gun <5- Rijle I. 263 Strikers. This necessary 
part of the hammerless gun is cither of one piece with the 
tumbler, ..or jointed to it, ..or entirely detached 

14 . That part of a bell, clock, etc. which strikes. 

1872 Ellacombr Ch, Bells Devan Suppl. i. 196 The clapper 

or striker fof a bell]. 1897 IVestm. Gaz, 29 Apr. 10/2 The 
striker [of the clock] was prevented from working, 

15 . The automatic regulator of the striking of the 
pens of a ruling machine, 

1875 Knight Meek, 2<^x/3 s.v. Rulin^-viaehine, 
x888 Jacobi Printers* Vce,iStriker^ the apparatus attached 
to a machine for * striking on *, or putting it in morion. 1909 
Daily Chron. 26 June 8/5 hlachine Ruler wanted for double 
striker. 

16 . A hardened mould upon which a softened 
steel block is struck to receive a concave impres- 
sion. 

1^3 Holtzapffel Turning 1. 232 A solid mould, core or 
striker, exactly a copy of the work to be produced, is made, 
187s Knight Diet. Mech. 

17 . A preparation for * striking * or fixing a dye ; 
a mordant. 

iZZ^^Health Bxhib. Catal.^ The colour is then made 
fast with what is known as a ' striker a chemical prepara- 
tion suited to the colour. 


in. 18. attrib, and Comb,^ as striker hand^ 
•mackitte (senseis); striker-boat iZi'.jin men- 
haden fishing 5= DRiVE- 3 t?a/ ; striker-plate 
striking plate (see Striking vbl. sb, 3). 

18^ Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl., Striker Plate. 189S 
Daily Chron. i\%^-^\, io/6 Jlachine Ruler., wanted..; must 
be used to striker machines. 1902 Ibid. 28 Oct. xo/7 Machine 
Ruler.— Good striker hand. 

Striking (strai'kig), vbl. sb. [f. Strike 
-iNG 1.] 

1. The action of Strike v., in various senses. 
^2400 Laud Troy Bk. 738^ Of his scheld a ful quartere 
He carff a-wey at that strikymg. 1485 Naval Aee. Hen, 
PT/CiSgC) 22 His wages vj* viijd workyng about the said 
Ship, .preparyng the strikyng of ber ma^L 2572 Charters 
etc. Peebles (1872J 342 The counsale ordants Robert Thom* 
sone..to vse the siiyking of the swische nychilie to the 
wauche. 2592 Shaks. Ven, ff Ad. 250 Stnicke dead at first, 
what needs a second striking? 1631 B. Jossos New Itm i. 
iii, It should not come, me thinkes, Vndcr your cap, this 
veine of salt, and sbarpnesse ! These strlkings '^n learn- 
ing, now and then ! 2668 Dryden Dram. Poesie 43 [Jon- 
sod] has allow'd a veiy^ inconsiderable time, after Catilme's 
Speech, for the striking of the battle, and the return of 
Petreius, who is to relate the event of it to the Senate. 2820 
T* Hodgson Ess. Stereotype Printing 104 Hcrhan applied 
this machine to the striking of his types, 2874 A, J. Eixis 
Early Eng. Pronune. iv. xi. 2329 An r made by a striking 
of the tongue against the teeth, ^ums, or roof of the mouth. 
1897 Eneyel. Sport 1. 264/2 (Curling) hitting with 

a stone another placed on the tee with suracient force to 
drive it out of the circle, 
b. with adverbs, 

1530 PAI.SCR. 277/2 Strykyng agayne, repercussion. Stryk* 
yng togyder, eollisicn. 2582 T, Watson Ceniurie of Love 
To Rdr., Virgin in expressing the striking downe of an oxe, 
letteth the end of his hexameter fall withall. 16x9 Abp. 
Abbot in Rushw. Hist. Celleet. (1659] I* striking*m 

will comfort the Bohemians. 2722 Morti.mcr Httsb. (cd, 5] 
I. 388 The Price for plowing of Land with us is four Shil- 
lings an Acre, for each striking of it over, two Shillings an 
Acre. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr, if. i, ‘ I don't like that said 
Bradley Headstone. His pupil was a little surprbra by 
this siriking.in with so sudden.. an objection. 

c. An assault. Obs. 

2541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 2 Murders, manslaughters 
and other malicious strikinges..commyttcd within the 
lymiites of the Kinges palace. 

d. Building, Carpentry, etc. (See quot. 1842.) 
*735 J* Price Stone Br. Thames 8 To facilitate the strik- 
ing of the Centers to each Arch. 2842 Arehit. Gloss., 
Striking, a term used to denote the draught of lines on the 
surface of a body;. .also.. the drawing of lines on the face 
of a piece of stuff for mortises, and cutting the shoulders of 
tenons. . .[Also], .the act of running a moulding \rith a pJape. 
The striking of a centre is the removal of the timber framing 
upon which an arch is built, after its completion. 2898 
Daily News 17 May 2/6 The striking of the centering round 
the north light wa.s the cause of the accident. 

. 2 . t a. ? A paralytic stroke, paralysis. Obs. 

2590 A. M. tr. Cahelhoneds Bk, Physic 26/2 Water of 
Mayflowers for the strickinge. Ibid., An excellente. .Con- 
fectione, for the sirikinge of the hande of God. . 

b. A disease iu calves; also blood-strxkingy^ 
G. blntsckla^. . 

2776 Compl.Graederifi^.'A) =* To prevent Stnckmg of 
Calves. x86i ymt. R. Agric. Soc. KXII. L^J4S BI^- 
striking, or quarter-ill, is hardly known. iZBj Field 29 Feb. 
260/2 Quarter-ill or Striking. ^ j • 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as striking force \ in desig- 
nations of mechanism concerned in producing the 
striking of a clock, as striking barrel, part, -pnh 
train, -weight, •wheel, -work', in names of tools or 
appliances used for striking (in varions senses), as 
striking-bar, -board, -hammer, staff, wedge. Also 
stxikmg-boz, the metal box on a door-jamb 
which receives the end of the bolt of the lock when 
the door is locked; striking distance, the dis- 
tance ■within which it is possible to strike a blow ; 
'VoL.X; 


Electr. (see quot. 1893); striking-eaxtli Agric., 
soil for roots to strike in; striking gear, in 
a saw-mill (see quot.) ; striking-house (a) 
Mining (see quot.) ; ( 3 ) Agric. a house in which 
seeds, etc. are placed to ‘strike*, before they are 
planted out; striking-iron, a kind of harpoon; 
striking knifes -[-(o) a heavy knife for kitchen 
use ; (^) Leather-mannf, a triangular steel knife 
for scraping hides (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); 
(r) Carpentry, a knife for marking or scribing (cf. 
sense i d) ; striking-lino, a harpoon line ; strik- 
ing magnet A'/rr/r. (see quot.); striking-plato, 
the metal plate against which the end of a spring- 
lock bolt strikes, when the door or lid is being 
closed; striking-plough (see quot. 1805) ; strik- 
ing-reed Mils., a percussion reed (Stainer & Bar- 
rett); striking-ring Billiards, the D or half- 
circle in which a player whose ball is in hand 
must place it to make a stroke ; striking-tache 
Sugar tnanuf. (see Tache j^.3 i). 

2850 Denison Clock fir IVaich-tn. 131 A pin in the *strn:mg 
barrel, 2885 [Horner] Pattern Making 68 The first *strik. 
ing board, C, notched to correspond to the semi-diameter 
of ihe flange, minus half the diameter of the *striking 
bar, D,..will be swept over this surface. 2896 A. Mor- 
rison Child Jago xsaCva. 308 Josh.. forced the 'striking- 
box of the lock off its screws. 2767 B. Franklin Of Light- 
ning etc. Wks. 2840 y. 415 The distance at which a body 
charged with this fluid will discharge itself suddenly, strik- 
ing through the air Into another body that is not,. so 
hi^ly charged, is different according to the quantity [etc.]. 
..This distance, whatever it happens to be between any 
two bodies, is called their 'striking distance, as, rill they 
come within that distance of each other, no stroke will be 
made, 1804 T, Jeffei»on tVrit. (1830) IV. 20 While for- 
tune then places us within striking distance, let us avail 
ourselves of it. 2870 Daily News 20 Dec., The north-west- 
ward movement of Chanry brought him within striking 
distance of the German Coips at Chartres. 2893 Sloake 
EUctr. Diet. 496 Striking distance, the distance that sepa- 
rates two conductors charged with electricity of different 
potential, when a spark starts between them. 2863 yml. 
R. Agric. Soe. XXlV. 1.224 *hen be laid about 

2 feet^ deep, and 6 inches of loose 'striking-earth spread 
Upon it. 2^2 Greener Gun 182 The various calculations 
respecting the 'striking force of rifles. 2883 M. P. Bale 
Saw-mitis 336 * Striking gear, known also as belt gear, is 
an arrangement of levers iot stopping or starting machinery 
by throwing the driving belt on or on the driving pulley. 
1865 H, Kiacsvey Hil/pars k’ Burtons v, My fatbexstepprf 
across to the [blacksmith's] shop for a trifle of a 'striking 
hammer, weight eighteen pounok 2824 Makder Derbysh. 
Miner's Gloss. 70 *Strikmg-kouse, a sheltered place where 
the Striker stands, either at the top or middle length of an 
engine, 2863 yml. R. Agric, Soc. XXIV. l 222 In order 
to test the go^ness of some yellow globe-seed,.. I had 
ordered some to be.. raised in a striking -bouse. 2827^. 
Rev. OcL 217 Harpoons and 'strflang-irons. 2578 AVrawA 
tVilts (Surtees) 1, 233 In the kitcbing..one 'striking knyfe, 
one flesh axe, 1902 J. Black Carp, k Build,, Home 
Handier, 15 In place of a pencil many prefer to mark the 
stuff across with a ‘striking knife * (fig. 4) and try square, 
2827 O. W. Roberts Voy. Centr. Atner. 57; The fishing In- 1 
dians of the coast.. use them as 'striking lines for securing : 
turtle, &C. 1897 ^«/m^XXIX. 470/1 The striking-line or- 
dinarily used on the coast is tbree.sixteenths, medium-laid, 
white Colton line. 2898 Sloake Electr, Diet, (ed. 2I 622 
*Siriklng magnet (n) An electro-magnet used in an arc 
lamp to separate the carbons. .so as to form or 'strike 'ibe 
arc. [b) An electro-magnet used to ring a bell, by having a 
hammer attached to its armature. 2675 J. SfMiTH] Horol, 
Dial. I. ii. 20 'Striking parL 2825 J. N/cholson OPer, 
Mech. 497 The striking part of this cloct 2696 W, Derham 
Ariifc. Clock-m. ii. 34 The Pin-wheel is 78, the 'Striking- 
pins arc 13. 2837 Viz^ZKT Engitt,^ Mech. Encycl, II. 208 
The patentees cause this part {sc. the bolt] to drop into a 
notch in the 'striking plate after it has been elevated by 
passing over an inclined plane upon it. 2856 G. Price Fire 
4- Thief proof Depositories etc. 811 Spring locks are those in 
which the bolt locks itself out by coming in contact with 
the striking-plate. 2805 R. W. Dickson Praet. Agric. 1. 470 
In some parts ofKent, .an implement isoficn employed which 
they term a *slrikbtg plough, by which little drills or chan- 
nels are formed in the ground for the reception of the seed, 
about ten inches distant from each other. 2875 k . J. £llis 
Helmholtz* Sensat, Tone App. 712 The harshness of Jhe 
'striking reed is obmtcd in the English metbe^ of voicing, 
28x4 C Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 378 [Billiards.) In 
stringing, the striker must place his ball within the 'striking 
ring. 1697 Dampier V^. 1. 35 His 'striking staff, .is about 
8 foot long, almost as big as amans Arm, at the great end, 
in which there is a hole to place his Hajpoon in. 2B30 
G. R. Porter Sugar Canev^^z The cane liquor., is trans- 
ferred to the third boiler, and so on to the last, , . which is 
called the 'striking teacbe. 1884 F. J. Britten IVatch j ^ 
Clockm. 249 Connection is made between the 'striking train 
and the 'sinking work by the gathering pallet. 2834-6 Bar- 
low in Encycl. Metrop, (1645) VIII, 95/1 This acting upon 
the surface of the 'striking wedges equal to 540 square feet 
gives a pressure of 240 pounds per square inch. 2844 Civil 
Engin. 4- Arch. yml. VII. 246/r The striking-'wedges were 
of seasoned oak, well greased. 2845 Dow Brit. Manuf. 
IV. 189 In the Limchousc cloii the going-weight is a^ut 
sixty pounds, whereas the 'striking-weight is a mass of iron 
weighing five hundred pounds, 2704 J. Harris Arx. Techn. 

I, *Striking-\Vkeel, in a Clock, is that which by some is 
Called the Pin-zvhccl. 

StriMn^ (strai'kig), ffl. a, [f- Strike + 
-ING 2.] That strikes. 

4- r 

cx6xx Ckapsian Iliad xv, 654 Not a shaft, nor 
striking dart, Was vsde ihrou^ all. 2676 Maix /Vwrrw 
Men. 209 ^Vhen you would perform This Grace, it is but to 
strike your Letter, ..trith one of your Fmgers, and imme- 


diately clap on your next striking Finger, upon the String 
which you struck. 1875 A. J. Ellis ir. Helmholtz* Sensat. 
y^/ei.v. 144 Formerly, striking vibrators or reeds were cm- 
ployed, ivhich on each oscillation struck against their frame, 
t b. Of a horse ; Addicted to kicking. Obs. 
x66x XxivELL Hist. Anim. 4* Mitt. 257 The decoction helps 
striking Horses. . 

2 . Of a clock or ivatch : a. Constructed so as to 
be capable of striking. 

[x6xx Florid, Horologia, any kind of clock, horologe, or 
stnkmg-houre instrument.] 2625 *n Rymer Fadera XVIII. 
235/2 A high Salteof Goulde.. with a striking Clocke in the 
Cover. 2659 Torriano, Horologiografia, a description of 
stnking-clocks or horologes. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 134, 
I have heard of a striking Watch so small, that it serv’d for 
a Pendant in a Ladies ear. 2862 Catal. Intemat. Exkib., 
Brit. II. No. 3316, Eight.day turret striking clock, with 
four faces. 2873 Nelthropp iVaich-work 87 A striking 
watch, by Mapvrck, of London, a.d. 1680. 
b. That is in the act of striking. 

173* Fielding Coi'ent-Gard. Trag.u. vii, Twice and once 
I ’ve told the striking Clock’s increasing Sound, And yet 
unkind Slormandra stays away. 2905 R. Bacot Passport 
xi. ICO At length, however, a striking clock bad roused 
Monsieur d’Anim. 

3 . That strikes the attention of an obsen'er ; pro- 
ducing a vivid impression on the mind; telling, 
impressive, unusually remarkable. 

Prob. imitated from the similar use of Y.freppant. 

1752 Sir H. Beaumont Crito 7 Tho’ Colour be the low^t 
of all the constituent Parts of Beauty, yet is it vulgarly the 
most striking, and the most observed- 2755 Johnson, 
Striking, aflecting, ^rprising. 1759 — Rasselas x, Or 
whether,, .the first writers look possession of the mostsirflc- 
ing^ objects for description. 2765 Museum Rust. IV. 99 
This gentleman. -has written the following very striking 
passage, 1788 New Lond.^ Mag. ^Mar, 142 Account of 
Mr. Alderman Bell. Embellished with a striking Likeness. 
2818^ Scott Rcb Roy xix, The principal street w’as..of an 
architecture rather striking than correct in point of taste. 
2820 Q. Mus. Mag. II. 19 The Fugata itself forms a striking 
contrast with the succeeding movement by Leal and Rego. 
185B J. Blackwood in Mrs. G. Porter 44««. Publishing Ho. 
(18981 III. 47 The story is a very sinking one, and I cannot 
recollect anything at all of the same kind. 2859 Jephson 
Brittany viii. 114 The dress of the peasants is striking. 

Comb. 2855 D. Costello Stories fr. Screen 1x6 Alfred 
Wasbball was one of the most striking-looking, .members 
of the profession. 1B94 Conan Doyle Mem. Sherlock 
Holmes 218 She was a striking-looking woman. 

4 . Naiit. Of a mast: Capable ol being struck or 
lowered. 

Lend, Gaz. No. 2192/4 The Dolphin of Ostend,,.tt 
striking Top-mast, a square Stern, and an open Vessel. 
2862 Siwixs Engineers 11.270 Coasters and even colliers, 
with striking masts, might then be able to navigate the 
whole extent of the City weslwaid. 

5 . Of a workman, etc, : That is on strike. 

^ 28$^ IVestm, Gaz. xi June 3/2 Presently some men come 
in, with, the badge of the striking cabby. .pinned on their 
coats. 2898 Hamblen Gen. Manager's Story No 

striking employee would be allowed to trespass on the com- 
pany’s property during the continuance of the strike. 

Heuce Stri^kingness. 

28x8 Todd, 2839 /rarrr’r XX. 702 If strikingness 
of character be at all an object worth attending to. 2889 
spectator 28 Dec., Oratorical power, be it eloquence, as 
with .Mr. Gladstone, or strikingness of phrase, as with Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


Strikingly (strsi’kigli), adv. [f. Strikdjg 
ppl. a. -f -LY Ji.j In a striking manner or degree. 

*75* I^oDD Beauties Shaks. (2757) L 214 Caliban's 
Exultation. .has something in it very strikingly in Cha- 
racter. 28x7 Malthus Popul. III. 166 The reasonings of 
the foregoingchapter have been strikingly confirmed by the 
events of the last two or three years. 2854 Grace Green- 
WOOD Haps 4- A/ishaps 229 The scenery of Ayr is not grand, 
surely, nor strikingly picturesque; hut [etc,]. 2888 W. J. 
SoLLAS in Challenger Rep. XXV. 2x2 The canal system 
presents a strikingly open appearance. 

Strikle, obs, variant of Stbickli:. 
t Striixi'Straiii- Ohs. [Echoic; cf, Struji- 
BTBuar, and sirim-sintm (in Eng. Dial. Dict.').'\ 
A rude stringed instrument of the guitar kind, 
c 2730 Ramsay Gentleman in Country 82 Vour strim- 
strams and your jingling bells. 2772-2 Ess.fr, Batchelor 
(1773) I. 55 Ibe nerves of the one, like the strings of a 
fiddie, viOTate on the slightest touch; whilst the other’s, 
like the cords of a Slrim-stram, scarce bend under the rough 
hand of a porter. 

Strincate, ? earlier form of Tbikket 
2489 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (2844) 1. 45 His tresour, strin- 
cates, and artalzery. 

Strinc(k)le ; see Stbikkle sb. and v. 

*t* Striud Obs, In later nse only Se. Forms : 

I (5i)str;^d, 3 etnmd, strend, 5-6 etryndfe, 
3-6 striud, 7, 9 strine, 9 stryne, streind. 5ee 
also Strand j ^.3 [OE. (Anglian) strynd fern., 
also gtstriond, gistr^id, f. (^e)str/e7iaff to produce, 
beget : see Stbene v. Cf. Strain j^.^J 
L Generation, descent, lineage; a breed, 
stock ; offspring, progeny ; *• SraaiN sb. 4':7« 

C900 Bxda^s Hist. v. vii. {1S90) Se ^ 

cynelican stryndt [L- de siirpe recta], 

Matt. xix. 23 Sittes 5>e Jo 

strjTida riche cn!h«n 

01 ^ sOTiea be. .10 beo streon of a 

?w“h sTmidl i 13^^ S- “• *7 

: « .t J. IT nr.iralienc in grnrratientm]. CI.J5 
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VI* X. 47 Heir was the noble Tcyn and ancyant strynd, The 
jnaist dochiy lynagesprangbe kynd Fra king Teuccr. 1570 
Sai. Poems Reform, axiv. 13 Hegencrat Siewariis of ane 
Hieland strynde. 1603 Proj>k, of Merlin iBannatjTie Club) 

12 That commed are of str^Iings strynd. 

2 . An inherited quality or disposition ; individual 
nature or character ; = Strain 8. 

J508 Dunbar Flytin^s$ irechour tung hes tane ane 
heland siTj-nd. 15x3 Douglas jSnets viil viii. 129 Ne w.ir 
that of the blade of this ilk hnd Adraixitstandls he,tail:and 
sum strynd, Aponc his moderis sjrd, of Sabyn kjmd. a 1568 
A. Scott (S.T.S.)iii. 5 For, knew je wcmenis natur, 

course, and strynd, ^e wald nocht be so ircw to thair vn- 
trcwtb. 27x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Dov^las* yEneU s.v., The 
word strynd or strain is Mctaphoncally used for the re. 
semblance of the features of the body, or of the dispositions 
of the mini As we say, He has a strynd or strain of his 
Grand-Father, i. e. resembles him. [Jam. 1E08 adds: It is 
also said, He Ukes a streind of such an one.) a 2807 ). 
SkijiKER Amusem. Lets, Hours (1S09) 95 And do*t be will, 

J ken his stryne, As far ’s he can. 

3 . (In form strine^ = Strain ji 5 ,I 3. 

a x6^ Skinner EtymoL^ A cocks Stride, vel, ut melius in 
agro ,Onc. efferunt, a cocks Strine, Ariuot. 

Grandincs. xSSS S, IP, Line, Gloss,, Strine, 

+ Strind Obs. Forms : 3 stnmde, 4-5 
strynde, 5 strind, (9 dial, etrino). See also 
Strand [Early ME. sirilnde, 

The word has the appearance of a ppL dcri\’alive from the 
root of Stream sh, ; out it is found in no other Teuu long.) 
A stream, rivulet. 

<xx225 Ar,er, R, i83 pe blodi streames [v.rr. strundes, 
stmnden) uroen adun. ^1240 Ureisun in O, E, Horn, I. 
187 pe stmnden hestrikenadun of piuedeorwuri>cfct 23.. 
E, E. Aim. Z’. C. 3x1 py stryuande stremez of stryndcs so 
mony. cx^oa^'r. Trojan /f'<zn.26jThestryndesind}*uefsc 
places were Rynnand throw gravaile quhyt & clenc, ^2450 
St, Citikbert {Surtees) 6675 It takes name ofa wallr stiynde, 
pe whillc pat tyme was calde lynde. 1456 Sir G. Hay Bk . 
Knighthood Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 1. 6 A faire well of w.atcr. . quhilk 
in divers stryndis past throu the herber till othir gardynis. 
2456 [see Sink-hole *3. [*841 Hartshobne Saloj. Ant. 
Gloss., .S*/rz«z, a ditch. 2879 Mtss jACKSON,S*Arr»/j/z. tPord- 
Ik ., Strine, a water-channeL] 

t strind 3 . .Obs,'~~^ (Sense obscure; ? corrupt.) ! 
C1250 Ozvl ej* Kl^hi, 242 (Cott. JvIS.) By dale pu art stare- | 
blind pat pu ne siebst ne boa ne strind [secunda ntanu ne 
bov ne rind ; Jesus MS. bona of lynd). 
fStrind'*. Obsr~'^ In 6 strynde. [? related to 
Strain or Strand sb.^'] A streak, vein. 

2523-34 Fjtzherb. Hush, 5 55 If he fa sheep] be ruddy, 
and haue reed stryndes [c 2545 stringes] in the white of the 
eye, than he is soundc ; and if the c}*e be while, lyke talowc, 
and the stryndes darke-colourcd, thanne he is rotten- 
tStldndle* Obs, Indstryndle. Corrupt fonn 
of Tbindle. 

^2500 Durham Ace, (Suttees) 232 Repar, lestr>*ndle 

•«t mart laptdet molendinL 

String (strig), sb. Forms: 1-6 strong, {pi, 

■3 strengeu, -ns, 3-6 strenges), 4 streing, 
Btrsnge, 4-6 stryngo, 4-7 stringe, 5-6 stryng, 
5- string. [OE. string masc. « MLG. strenk, 
strength MDu. slratghe^ stringlu (mod.Do, streng 
fem.), OK. streng'T masc. (Da. streng, Sw, 
OTeut. Xy^*slra^gl’Z^, another declen- 
sional form is found in MEG. strank, strange 
masc., OHG. sirane masc. (MHG. itranc, strange 
masc., fem., mod.G. strong masc.) OTeut. type 
*straijgo-z, ifslraijg’i-^^zt-TtvX. *siro^k~i *slre^k: 

The pre-Teot, root *stre^k’ appears not to be known in 
this form, but a parallel form *sireyg~ isrepresented by Irish 
(and Sc. Gaelic; cord, string, M. Irish xr/nenx navel- 

string, Gr. oTpayyoAn halter, E stringire to bind, draw 
tight. Connexion with Strong a. is doubtful] 

I. A line, cord, thread. 

I . A line for binding or attaching anything; 
normally one composed of twisted threads of spun 
vegetable fibre. 

f a. In early use sometimes a rope or cord of 
any thickness (applied, e.g. to a cable, a rope 
forming part of the rigging of a ship, a bell-rope, 
etc.). In i6-i8th c. applied jocularly to the hang- 
man’s rope. Obs, 

The expression *to go to heaven in a string* (to be hanged) 
referred originally to the Jesuits who W’ere hanged in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

a 900 iEcFREO Bloouis in Cockayne Shriue (1864) 175 peah 
p2et scyp si me on Ssre S5s..b>'t hyp 3esund..s>^ se streng 
\ef ancerstreng abovc\ apolap, a sooo Andreas 374 Streamas 
styredon, strengas gnrron. c 2330 R. Brunne Ckron. iVnee 
(Rolb) £649 Octa had don, in st^e of streng, Aboule hb 
nckke a chaync heDg,,.& seide, Sire kyng! Mercyl 2506 
in T, North Bells Lines, {zZZz) 506 Item payd for a stryng 
to the Sants WI, oh. 154X Udall Erasm, Ajojh, 72 b, 
^poxex; is in btin laqueus, in cngliThe an halter or a streng. 
cis6a Interl, John Evang. (facs.) C2 b, If he do here thy 
cxclaaacyon He wyll make the to stye. Actio, Not in a 
strynge 1 irowe, 2sS3 Wills 4 Invent. Durham (Surtees) 

II. 330, vj yockes, girded, 4s. ij cowpe waincs, with stringes, 
2s. £d. 259* Greene 2nd PL Canny-catehing Bzhf ’Llic 
quest went vpon him and condemned him, and so the priggar 
went toheaueninastriag, 4x2635 Fi.ErcHER Bleo ly Brotjier 

III. ii, Three merry boyes are we. As ever did sing in a 
hempen string, under the gallow.trce. 4x2708 T. Ward 
Ent^laueCs Rform. 11. {1710) 47 Then may he boldly take hb 
Swing, And go to Heaven in a String. x_i793 Buwrs Ejist. 
Esofus 20 Where tiny thieves not destin'd yet to swing. 
Beat hemp for odiers, riper for the string. 2840 Barhaj-i 
JngoL Leg.Sez, i. Execution, To see a man swing At the 
end of a string, With hb head in a noose. 


^ Literal rendering funiculus (a mis- 

translation ; see the mod. Eng. Bibles). 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter civ. (cv.) 22, I sal give pe pe land of 
Chan.'ian, Stringe of pine heritage on-an. Ibid, cxxxviii. 
(cxxxix.) 3 Mi Stic and mi stringe in-stepped pou nou. a 2340 
Hampolb Psalter x-Aj\. 6 Sirengb fel til me in fulbiygbt. 

b. Chiefly appli^, and gradually restricted, to 
a line of smaller thickness than that connoted by 
rape. In modem use : A thin cord or stout thread. 

1254 O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 2x37, Me didc cnotlcd 
strenges abuton here Itxued. cxaoo Vices ff Viriues 45 pat 
urc ropes ne to.breken, pe bie3 ibroiden mid prie slrmnec^ 
CZ290 St. Edmund i6y tn S, Eng. Leg. 436 Heo {sc. a hair 
shirt) nas i-sponne ne i-weoueaice i-brotde strengus longue. 
2297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 9353 pc streng brae & he [sc. the 
pyx) vel adoun suche signe nas nojt god. e 2440 Proutp, 
Parv, iZo/i Slrynge, cordula, instita, funiculus, 2632 H. 
•C[rooke 1 Expt. lustrum. Chirurg. 25 But the Seion or 
string which is in the wound must be gently drawne to and 
againe. 2726 S'^irr Gulliver \\\. ii. Like the scraps of paper 
fastened by schoolboys at the end of the string that holds 
their kite. 1908 [Miss E- Fowler) Belw, Trent 4- Ancholme 
82 A string, pretty strong, with loop for the hand. 

0. In generalized sense, as a material : Thin 
cord or stout thread used for tying parcels and the 
like : = Twine i. 

2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. i. (1842) 21 Matches, string, 
and bladder arc necessary. 2859 Dickens T. Two Cities 11, 
xxi, Lo, Miss Pro<s, in harness of string, awakening the 
echoes, as an unruly charger, whip-corrcctcd. 289* Greener 
Breech-loader It is b«t to balancethe gun on ihin string, 

d. + A cord used as a whip-lash (pbs.). Also 
l/.S. * A common name among teamsters for a 
whip ’ (Bartlett). 

erooo Ags. Gosp. John ii. 15 And he worhlc swipan of 
strengon. 2576 Gascoigne Philomene Wks. 1910 11. x8i 
She bare a skourge, with manyaknottie string. 2579 Gos. 
SON Sck. ^^//xx(Arb.)28 Mustek rcplycs, that Melanippides, 
..and such fantasticall heades, haue.. with manyestnnges, 
gcuen her so many woundes that [etc.). 1839 Mrs. Kirk- 
land Kew Home 1. 12 Until by unwearied chirruping and 
some judicious touches of ‘thestring* the horses arc induced 
to struggle as for their lives. 

e. A cord nsed as a snare, rare, 

X2325 Gloss. JV. de Bihlesw. in Wright Voe. 266 Un oj'sel 
kc cst dbt becaz Pres du rivere cst pris cn laz [glossed 
streing). 4x2340 Hasipole Psalter cxxxix. [cxl] 6 And 
strcngisCVuIg.yi/wxrl pal strektd in snare. 1837 Carlyle 
Pr. Rev. III. VI. i, We walk in a world of Plots; strings 
universally spread, of deadly gins and fall-traps. 

f. A cord for leading or dragging along a person 
or an animal ; a leading-string, a leash. Also in 
figurative phrases (especially common in 1 7-1 8 th 
c.), esp, lo lead in a string, to have in (or <?;;) a 
siring « to have under control, to be able lo do 
what one likes with. 

a 2300 Deb. Body 4 Soul in Map^s Poems (Camden) 339 
An Hundred develes.«with stringes him drowen, untbanc 
hb. Til he kome to that lodlt )owe, tber belle was. 2^1 
Meloancke Philotimus I j. Those that walke as they will, 
..^rswading tbemselues that they haue the worldc in a 
string, are like the ruffian Capancy, wbofetc). 2500 Nashe 
7 st Pe, Peisquits Ajol, C4 0, He perceiuetb not in all ihb, 
that I haue hb leg in a string still x6x6 R. C. Times' 
Whistle vl 2383 iTie country parson may, as in a siring, 
I.end the whole parbh vnto anything. 2681 H. More Exp. 
Dan. 163^ He [Alex, the Great) had the world in a string, as 
our Engibh Proverbial Phrase 1$. 2682 Wit 4 Drollery 77 
My Dog in a String doth lead me,.. For to the Blind, All 
Men are kind- 1697 Vakcruch Relapse xi. i, By ibb means 
a Lady may.. lead Twenty Foob about in a Siring, for two 
or three Years together. 1706 E. Ward Wooden World 
Dies. (170S) 36 He's the Captain's bumble Pig in a String, 
1748 Richardson Clarissa xW. yze, Ibey govern me as a 
child in strings. 2791 Cowrer Let. to W. Bagot 26 Feb., 
He cither suficred prejudice to lead him in a string whither- 
soever it wjould, or [etc.]. 2823 ‘Jo.N Br.c* Diet. Turf 167 
*Got him in a string,* is when a man b made to believe one 
thing, several others follow as matter of course. 2894 F. 
Barrett justtf. Lebnin viil 66 When they believed they 
had the world on astring. 2807 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
352 He. .took me down the Woermano Road ..as it were on 
astring. 2901 Westm. Getz. 28 Sept. 8/2 Mr. H. said he 
was not a candidate on a string; he had his own convictions. 

g. A thread on which beads, pearls, etc. are 
strung. (Sec 12.) 

x6x3 Donne Pregr. Soul, 2nd Anniv. 208 And as these 
starres were but so many beads Strung on one string. 2676 
Stillincti^ Def, Disc.idol, Ch.Romei.i. 5 13. 1x9 'rhey.. 
say their prayers exactly with their Beads, of which they 
have xSo on a string. 1830 Scott Monajt. Introd., As the 
string of a necklace links the beads, which are otbciwbe 
detached. ^ 1867 Morris Jason xviL 1170 Nor on one string 
arc all life s jeweb strung. 

ll. A fishing-line, <?^j, 

s^S'^AVesHiKtSTos Xx.Hieholay's Voy.t.xyx.'iqh, Eeles., 
haue so sharM teeth, that there cannot be a string so good, 
but they will bite it asunder. 26x5 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arbcr 
Eng. Gamer HI, 642 Strings, for each man, six. .Every 
string must be fifty fathom long. 

1. A cord for actuating a puppeL Also esp. 
in to pull the stristgs, to control the course of 
affairs, to be the concealed operator in what is 
ostensibly done by another. 

2860-70 Stvbzs Led. Euraj. Hist. 1. L (1904) ir A king 
who pulled the strings of government so exclusively himself, 
x868 Erioot Sp. IreL i Apr, I. 426 Pcrsoas..who pull the 
strings of the Catholic world in the city of Rome, c rE8o 
Our Oztm Counlrr 1 1- 257 Somemen. .who pulled the strings 
that influenced the mob. i833 Bryce Amer. Cemntw. lx 
11. 421 The same men continuing to serve 3'car after year, 
beause the^’ hold the strings in their hands. 

j. A bell-pull {^ohsi)\ a check-string. 


1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 66 He pulled the string... 
The coachman stopp’d, 2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11* 
Passion 4 Prine. vi, The door [of bis bedroom was) without 
a lock, and the bell without a string. 

k. Each of the rudder-lines of a boat. 

2852 R. B. Mansfield Zqf Water Lily Coxswain could 
only lay down in the boat, and pull whichever string he was 
dbected. 

L Weaving. (See quot.) 

2892 Letbour Commission G\o^., Siring in length, bihrtt 
yards three inches of warp. It is a method of measurement 
of work in the weaving trade lo be paid by the piece at so 
much per string. 

m. Figurative phrases. •\Todrawbyonesiring\ 
to be in accord, 'pull together*, f To hang{tO'> 
gelher) on or in a string*, (of persons) to be united 
in purpose ; (of things) to be closely connected. 
At ends strings end (dial.) : see quot. 1854. 

2558 W. Forrest Grysilde Seeonde (Roxb.) 150 Of thy 
noble Counselours the trutbe to sayc, Ncaucr batne becne 
scene to drawc by one stryngc More stedfastely sure then 
nowe at ihb dayc. 2679 Hist. Jetzer 23 The Bishop being 
able to get nothing out of them who all hung together on a 
string, commanded them however to proceed no further in 
so slippery a business. 2607 in Perry Hist, Coll. A nter. Col. 
Ch, 1. 47 By. That is anotoer subject. C. But it bangs all 
in a stnng. 2802-22 Bentmam Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) 
II. 253 A judge, not nominated, and employed by either 
party, would certainly not, .hold himself warranted in going 
out of bis string to act the part of Daniel 2854 Miss Baker 
Horthamtt, Gloss, s. v., * He’s got to his string’s end,* 
meaning he’s either got to the end of his purse or the end of 
his story. 

2 . transf. A natural string or cord. 

a. In an animal body : A ligament, tendon, 
nerve, etc. ; an elongated muscle or muscular fibre ; 
the frsennm of the tongue. Cf. Eyesteino, Heaet- 

STEINGS. 

Exc. in siring of the tongue, the sense is now rare. The 
word is occas. applied to a tough piece of fibre in meat or 
the like. (Cf. Stkikcy a. z.) 

X20OO Sax. Leechd, HI. 102 Ccorf streng under k^^ra 
tunga. c 2^0 Nominate (Skeat) 32 Dentzforeynz lange ei 
filet Fortetn tunge and str^mge. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P.R.w xxul(Bodl MS.), pe instrumenlcs of ke voice, .bck 
longcn, strenges [L. arterix\ cf. Artery x), ];e kjote [etc). 
1525 tr. Brunsvjyke's Handywork Surg. Ixxlv. P iv, Seldom 
is broken the bone of the cmfe, for it is an barde bone, and 
is defendyd with the strynges & synewes. 2526 Tikdale 
Mark viu 35 The stringe off hys lounge was loosed [so hta 
versions). 2542 R. CortAND Guydon's Quest, Chintrg. Dj, 
Of what nature arc the cordes? Answere. TTie stiyngcs 
ben almoste as all of one nature.. but yet tbe cordes more 
than the strynges. Ytts lyke as the strynges be mcane 
amonge the cordes and the bones, so be tbe cordes xneane 
amonge y® strynges fl: the synewes. 2577 Gooce Heres* 
back's Hush. iv. X59 b, You must in no wise shake them [se. 
egg>), .leste you breake tbe stringes of lyfe \b.vitalesfibras\ 
that are but newely begun. 2585 Hrciss Junius' Ptomenel. 
21/2 Ligamentum,, ,\\\B ligatures or strings of y* bones. 
26x4 W. B, Philos, Banquet {gd. 2)3 The braine, and Strings 
ihcrvnto offitlall 1621 Lodge Summary Du Bar/as i. 2B0 
Tbe Tendons, proceeding from the Muskles,.. which the 
Physidons .. haue called Synderique Nerues or Strings. 
x6^ Blouz Genii. Reereat. it. 6x Instead ofcuUingofftne 
Stern [ofa young Spaniel], it is better to twist it off.. .And 
if thus pulled off, there U a string that comes out with it 
which doth hinder their madness. 12x722 l.\sixHusb. (X737) 
2x5 Whilst he draws tbestones with bis teeth, he has his two 
hands at liberty to bold back the strings of the stones that 
they arc not drawn aw'ay ; for the strings run up into the 
loins and backbone. 2757 W. Thomtsoh R, N, Adv. zoTht 
Flesh.. will be nothing better than the Strings or Husk of 
Flesh. 1842 T. Webster Encycl, Dom, Econ. § 4839. £60 
In young mutton, tbe fat readily s«arates; in old, it is held 
together by strings of skin, xfoo Coues Ornitk. 329 These 
threads. .are called chatazse\ tn^are the ‘strings*, rather 
unpleasantly evident in a soft-boiled egg. 

^fg, 0x440 Gesta Rom, (1878)235 She was hiliche grcuid 
In alle the strenges of bir herte, 2592 Lyly Gallathea iii. u 
57 My wanton eyes which conceiued the picture of his face, 
and hangd it on the veric strings of my hart. 2606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4 CV. 2it.xl 57 Egypt, thou knew*sttoo w'clJ, My heart 
was lo thy Rudder tyed by' th' strings. 

b. in certain fishes. ? Obs. 

26x2 CoTCR., Corde, Corded,. .also, out of season; (a 
Metaphor from Lampreyes, which being out of season, haue 
a hard string In their backes). 26W Wxlkiks Real Char, 
240 Lamprey. .considerable for having. .Two pair of Anns; 
either that which is the biggest of this tribe# having two venr 
long strings from the upper Jaw, and Jour shorter from the 
lower jaw [etc.). 2675 V, Aisop A ntl-Sozzo ill $ 2. 255 A vein 
of his old thredbare Fallacy discovers it self, which I now 
perceive (like the poysonoos string in the Lamprej’,) he re- 
solves shall run through his whole Discourse. 2725 Sloake 
Jamaica II. 289 The Old-Wife., .There is no Prickles in this 
Fish's Fins only long Strings. ^ ^ 

c. In plants: A cord, thread, or fibre; a ‘vein 
of a leaf; the tough piece connecting the two 
halves ofa pod (in beans, etc.); a root-filament 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir. I (Bodl MS.) In 
euerich rote manj'C maner knottes and stringes. 2573 Babet 
Ah'. S. 866 To pull of the small stringes of rooics, dbras 
r^icum euellere,C\c. 2585 Hicins Junius* NonteneJ. xxs/x 
Neruus, . . thencruc, sinew or string of a icafe, as in plantaine. 
2657 Coles Adam in Eden cxxxm. The Roots [of Avens) 
consist of many brownish strings, or Fibres, smelling some- 
what like unto Cloves. 2707 Mortimer Hush. 239 If you 
will pull it [se. Broom) up you are apt to leave strings behind, 
the least of which will grow. 2733 Tull Horse-Hoeing 
Husb, xxiil 379 It may be object^, tliat the fore-part of 
these hinder Sheats might not be oblique enough to raise 
up the Strings of Roots or Stubble, which mightcomeacross 

them in their Way. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 6yi They 
[se, cardoonsj are then to be carefully deprived of Inc slime 
andstrings which will be found to cover them. 2880 Bkssey 
16 There may almost always be seen in plant-cells bands 
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or stnng;s of protoplasm which Hein or between the vacuoles. 

Implement ^ Afae/u Rev. i Dec. 6710/2 A rate of pro- 
duction equal to strings of rhea per day. 1904 Nature 

iSAug. 392/2 The vascular strings of the sugar-cane. 

Jig, i^S Bacon Adv, Leam. it. xx. § 6 'I'he Enquirj’e 
concerning the Rootes of Good and cuill, and the strings of 
those Rootes. 1685 Bunyan Sevnith^day Sabbath v. 118 
Luther.. had yet work hard enough to get his Conscience 
clear from all those roots and strings of inbred errour. 

d. A tendril (of hops, vine, pea) ; a runner (of 
the strawberry, the potato). ?l'!ow dial. 

1585 Hictss yumus.' Nomenct, 1^6/1 Capreolus.,.^^ 
strings that wind about and fasten the vine to the perches or 
polles ; they be called tendrilles. 1675 Evelyn Fr, Card. 
255 When your Strawberries shoot their strings, you must 
castrate them. 1707 Mortimer Huth. 131 If the Haum and 
Strings of the Hops be burnt every year. ax’jTz Listx 
Hush. (1757) 105 Peas. .never thri>*e well till they can tal:e 
hands wtn one another, that is, by their .strings. 1805 R, W. 
Dickson Pract, Agric.\\. 622 After the potatoe plants ha\ e 
begun to throw out their wires or strings, 

3. A cord or line (composed of vegetable fibre, 
gut, or fine wire) adapted to produce a musical 
sound ■when stretched and caused to vibrate. 

a xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxliiu 10 hlid tyn strengum gctosca 
hearpe. cxooo Pec, in Wr.-Wulckcr 311/X6 Fidist .•;trcng. 
axyxi E, E, Psalter xxxii. 2 In harpe and sautre Of ten 
stnn^es to him sing ybe, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. 
3cn. ii. (1493) Ailijb, Slrenges madeofwulfes guttes..cor. 
rumpyth slrenges^ made of shepes guiles yf. .they be sctte 
amonge theym asin lute or in harpe. 1471 Caxton Reettyell 
(Sommer) 256 The strcnges of the harpe. 1585 Kiciss 
yunin^^ Nomencl. 33t/2 JiyPaie^,,o. bas^^e or base string; 
that siring that makeih the base sound. 2667 Milton P. L, 
vii.5g8Allsoundson Fret by String or Golden Wire Temper'd 
soft Tunings. 1748 Husie Enq, Hum. Utui. vii. it, We say 
..that the vibration of this string is the cause of this particu- 
lar sound. xSxz Busby Diet, jT/kx., Stringy any wire, or 
preparation of sheep or catgut, used in musical instruments. 
1825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. \\, Passion ^ Princ, riiL III. xio 
The su’ect tones of a harp, whose strings were swept with a 
master's band, sounded through the adjoining saloon. 1879 
Stai.ser Munc of Bible 74 Themost primitive material used 
for strings was, probably, twisted grass ; next in time, the 
gutsof animals: lastly, wireorrilk. 1898 ' H.S, Merriman* 
Roden'sComer'^i. 73 Cornish remembered ihatheliad been 
specially told to get a new bass string for the banjo. 

b. Jpg. and in fig. context. Cf. Chord ji.l 2 b. 
To harp on one {the same^ etc.) siring x see Harps/, f To 
stretch a siringx see Stretch v, xp. 

X583 H. Howard Defensative Ej, We read, .of a certain® 
..custome among the false prophets..tomeete together:., 
at which times, 1 doubt not, but they tuned euery string with 
such a cunning \s*rest, as none could trippe them in theyr tale. 
2636 Massinger Gt. Duke Flor, it. id, Ever toudting Upon 
that string? 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 14 
You touch the right string of my inclination, when you pray 
me to praise.. that Prince. x6ss Lo. Norwich in Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) III. 217 But why touch I this siring 
agayne? 1705 Collier Ess. A/or. Suoj. in. Pain 19 This xs 
scruing up the Strings too high In all Conscience. 17x8 
Pope Let. to yervas 12 Dec., But 1 must own, when you 
talk of Building and Planting, you touch my String, X74X 
Richardson (1824) 1 . 278 The dear man makes me 
spring Co his arms, whenever he touches this string. 2748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. xxxi, But how shall I attempt such 
arduous string? 2789 Mme. D'Arblay Diary ^ No 
sooner did the King touch upon that dangerous string, the 
.Hbtoryof^luslcjtbanallclsewas forgotten 1 jSssDickens 
Bleak Ho. xxxvii, I asked Mr. Vholes if he would like to 
lire altogether in the country? ‘There, miss, 'said he, ‘you 
touch me on a tender string.' 2854 Poultry Chron. II. 320 
What, another song to the old tunc, — another play on the 
old string. 

C. fl. Stringed instruments ; now only, such as 
are played with a bow. Also, in mod. use, the 
players on stringed instruments (in an orchestra 
or band). Cf. the attrib. use in 31 a. ^ 
a X340 Hampole Psalter cl. 4 Louys him in strcnges & 
orgyns [1535 Ceverdale vpon thestrjTi^es; Vulg. inehardis\. 
iSzo Q.AIus. Afag. II. 424 The peculiar appropriatene^ of 
wind instruments to that element [water], and their decided 
preference over strings. x88o Academy 24 Dec. ^67/1 Herr 
Joachim introduced last season his sextet for stnngs. 1884 
GirVsChvnPaperllltrt.iQlx Bythe 'strings'of an orchestra, 
we are always to understand merely such instruments as are 
played with a bow. 1887 Daily Tel. 14 Mar. (Cassell?, With 
the orchestra little fault could be found beyond the weakness 
of the strings. , , . 

4. A bowstring; cord similarly used in a 
catapult, etc. 

Beenvulf ■^xx^ ponne strasla storm strengum gebsded scoc 
ofer scild-wealL CX205 Lay. 1454 He leadde an his honde 
enne bowe strongs & he Jicne streng up braid. ^*3®^ 
Chaucer Sompn. T. 359 He took his bowe in honde And vp 
the streng he pulled to his ere. 1420 in E ork AS emor.^Bk. 
XI. (Surtees) X23 Et quod lez str^-nges pro arcubi^, qm m- 
venti erunt defectivi, sint forisfacti. xs*3“^ FiraiiERU. 
Hush. § 142 Bowt arrowes, sworde, bukler, horne, leissh^ 
gloucs, strings, ana thy bracer. i 53 S Coverdale Ps. xx[ij. 
22 Wth thy stringes thou shall make ready thine arow« 
agaynst the faces off them. 1609 Holland^ww. Afa^ell. 
XV. X. 50 As if they were bolls and darts discharged violently 
from the WTiihed and wrested strings of a brake or such like 
engine. x62x Bible Ps. xL 2 They make ready their arrow 
vpon the string. ' 179$ Coleridge Lines in At^mer of 
Spenser 30 When twang'd an arrow from Love's mystic 
string. 1849 Lytton R, Arthur 11. xcix, He did but pause, 
with more effect to wing The stone that chance thiw 
to his string. 1870 Bryant Iliad iv, 149 On the string He 
laid that fatal arrow, 

b. In fig. phrase. To have ivno {ntatiy^ etc.) 
strings to one's bow : to have two (etc.) alternative 
resources. 

2524 WoLSEV in St. Pa/ers Hen. VIIL lY. 2o3NetotalIy 
to grounde 5*00 upon the said Quenes doinges, but to have 
a stringes to your bowe, specially whan the ©one is vrrought 


with a womans fingers. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 1, xL (r E67) 
30 Ye haue manystryngis to the bowe. 2579, 2678, 281a 
[see Bow rA> 4 c). [2644 R. Bailue Lett, ff ymls. (Banna- 
tyne^Club) II. 562 Allastcr McDonnell wes the smallest string 
in his bow.] 2877 Spurgeon Sentu XXIII. 213 She had 
three strings to her bow*. 

c. Hence second string, a second resource avail- 
able if the first should fail. 

^ 2643 Pledn English 28 It ti-ould be a good second string 
in case the Parliament should. .miscarrj*. xoxx Marett 
Anthropot. iv. 213 They found them a people of hunters and 
fishers, it is true, but with agriculture as a second string. ' 

d. Sporting, Said of a racehorse. Also ol an 
athlete (see quot. 1 S 97 ). Hence occas. without 
prefixed ordinal. 

2863 Bailfs Alag. Mar, 102 Still Jennings has a very 
dangerous ‘second string * in Valentine. 1884 Sat. Rrtf. 22 
Apr. 4^/r La Touche.. had won the [mile] race at Cam- 
bridge in about 4 min. 27 sec., .while the Oxford first string, 
Pratt, had occupied nearly 13 sec. more in covering the 
ground. 1893 Daily Kexvs 22 Apr. 5/3 He ran a dead heat 
with the other Oxford string for fir^t place in the One Hun- 
dred Yards Race. 2897 EucycL Sfort 1. 62/2 (Athletics) 
•S'/nV^x.. (2) ‘First,* ‘second,* and ‘ihird 'strings arc the first, 
second, and third men chosen to represent a club in any event. 

t6. transf, in Geom, =CnoRDrAi 4 . Obs.rare, 

^ 1594 Blundevil Earere,, (1597) 48b, Sinus Rectus 

is the one halfe of a Chord or string of any Arke which is 
double to the Arke that is gtuen or supposed. 2595 Alinc- 
iiAM Geom, Epit. sr Many other useful Practises mecanicks 
perform by this Theo. as the finding the length of strings. 

6 . A piece of cord, tape, ribboa, etc. (often used 
in pairs) for tying up or fastening some portion of 
dress, for securing a hat or bonnet by being tied 
under the chin, for binding the hair, for closing a 
bag or purse. 

23.. K. Alis. 208 (Laud MS.) Her 5e1ewe her vvss faire 
atired Mid riche strcnges of golde wjTed. 2564 Reg. Prhy 
Council Scot. I, 30S, Ixxxxvi stringts to hattis of diverse 
cullouris. 2588-9 Shuttirteorths* Ace. (Chciham Soc.) 50 
For moitlaye to beacloke hagge and for stringes to the same, 
vlj«. 1604 Shaks. 6>//x. 1.L3 Tbou..whoha:»t hadmy purse. 
As if y* strings were thine. 2674 in ymi. Friends Hist. Soc. 
(19x4) 30 Beareslypt outtheruiangstringof hisdrawersand 
tyed it about his necke. 1737 in Sixth Rep.Dep. Kpr. Rec, 
App. ir. i20_.\ new invented Hoop Petticoat, with. .strings 
for contracting thecompassof a Petticoat from four yards in 
circumference to two yards. 2829 Scott Anne of G. xxvii, 
Our purses, my Lord Duke, are our own — we will not put 
the strings of them into your Highness's hands, unless [etc.]. 
2838 Dickens Nielu Nick, xvii, Kate's .. duties being 
limited to bolding articles of costume until Miss Knag 
was ready to try them on, and now* and then tying a string, 
or fastening a hook-and-eye. xZafi^Dombey xi, The Doctor 
was a portly gentleman in a suit of black, with strings at his 
knees, and stockings below them. 2878 Hardy Ret. Native 
V. Hi, Her little hands quivered so vioienilyasshe held them 
to her chin to fasten her bonnet that she could not tie the 
strings, 2885 * Mrs. Alexander* Boyv, She wore just 
such a velvet string as this through the lace of her dress. 

•f'b. in plural^ the short cords, ribbons, or leather 
straps, formerly often attached (in pairs) to the 
edges of book-covers, to be tied in order to keep 
the book closed. Obs. (now usually called ties'). 

' *5®3 In Dee's Diary (Camden) 71 (A book) In paste-bords, 
with strings. 2585 Daniel Ir. P. yovius* Disc. Imprese 
Cvb, A Booke of accomptes, WTth leather stringes and 
buckles. 2642 Milton Refomn. 1.39 Many of those that 
pretend to be great Rabbtes m these studies have scarce 
sauted them from the strings, and the liilepage. 1646 
CRASHA^v Steps to Temple^ On AJr. G. Herbert's Bk. 5-'When 
your hands untie these stnngs, lliink yo’ have an Angell by 
the wings. 2663 Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 470 Both which 
(l^ks) for strings and covers cost me ix, ^d, 

7. A cord or ribbon worn as a decoration; the 
ribbon of a knightly order. ? Obs. 

2660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blands Trax\ 6 o These Bramins. . 
wear next to their flesh certain strings, the badge of their 
order, 2700 Prior Carmen Sec, 386 Round Ormond’s Knee 
TTiou ly'st the Mystic String, That makes the Knight Com- 
panion to the King. 1733 Swift On Poetry 468 When on 
thy Breast and Sides Herculean, Hefixt the Star and String 
Cerulean. 2753 Foote EngUshm, Paris i. Wks, 1799 I. 34 
Belike they had been sent to Bridewell, hadn’t a great 
gentleman in ablue.’5tringcomc by and releas’d them. 2814 
Byron Ode to Napoleon xviii, The gewgaws thou wert fond 
to w ear, The star, the string, the crest. 

f 8 . Anglo-Irish. ? A stretched cord for laying 
out the boundaries of land : in phrase by lot aiid 
string. Hence, a document recording allotments 
of land, Obs, 

1658 in T. A Larcoro Dovnt Surv. (tSsx) 246, glhly. Your 
petitioners desire that the County of Kildare may be set out 
unto them by lott and siring. 16W in Prendergast Cromv', 
Settlenr, (1S70) xgg note. The claymants produce a string 
whereby the lands were sett out.. Mr.Pclty swears that the 
paper signed was the original. .that these strings had as 
much force as injunctions— that they took possession under 
them. 

+ 9. a. The cord or chain wound on the barrel of 
a watch, b. A chain or a cord for carding a watch, 

■ 1646 Suckling Aglaura ii. i. Like the string of a Watch 
Wound up loo high. 167s J. SImith) Horolog. Dial, 11, L 3® 
You miLNt first wnnd it (a wulcbjup rightly;., not too hastily, 
least you force the stop, and break the string, a 1676 H ale 
Prim. Orig. Alan. iv. !v. (1677) 3*4 If I should sto a cuno^ 
Watch,.. and should observe the exact disposition cf the 
Spring, the String, the Wheels, the Ballance, the Inc«, 
[etc.]. x68o Land. Gas. No, 2499/4 A silver Watch fJ‘h » 
String. X7ot /ini Na 3692/4 Lost... a Watch wiihadoubJe 
Case a Green and Sm^r String with 2 Seals. 

+ 10, *= Sl»*g 3 c. Obs, 

27x8 F. Hutchinson Ess. IFiiehcreft vu. X04 After him ; 
Blew brought Arm In a String. 
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viritts ' J which he engraved in the strings of bis crest. 

rr. A number of objects strung on a thread ; 
hence, a series, succession. 

12. A thread or file with a number of objects 
strung upon it ; a number (of beads, pearls, eta) 
strung on a thread ; a ' rope ' of onions (Rope 

6 ) ; a number of herrings or other fish strung 
on a thread passed through the gills. Also, a 
number of things (e.g, sausages) linked together 
in a line. 

2488-9* Ace, Ld, High Treas. Scat. I. 84 Ane string of 
grete pcrle contenand fyfti and a perle, and stringis of small 
perle. 2578 Invent. R.Sc, IPardr. ixSxs) 263 A string of 
cornellingis sett in gold. x 6 zo Shelton and Pt. Quix. 1. 
335» I haue sent you., a string of Corall Beads. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr.^7V;xx//’«<7/’x Trav. t. 224 These Pouseragues are 
Wheels, with a Rope hanging round them like a string of 
Beads without an end. 273* Earl of Oxford in Portland 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 153 We had herrings for 
dinner caught that very morning, and was the first string 
they had this year. 2737 Oektertyre House Bk. (S.H.S.J 27 
For two strings of flounders and a letter, 007. 28x9 Keats 
Otho IV. i, Fetch^me a missal, and a string of beads. 2830 
Jami^ Darttley iv, 1. 60 Endless strings of sausages. 2834 
ARRYAT P. Simple xxviit, The steward came down. . loaded 
with cabbages, baskets of eggs, strings of onions, [etc.). 2874 
H. H, Cole Catal. Ind, Art S, Kens. AIus, 173 Bracelet. 
Six strings of pink glass beads. 1892 Field 7 Afar. 344/1 
A movement is making amongst the fish, several nice strings 
of codling having fallen to different b^ts. 2903 Mrs. H. 
Taylor Pastor H si vi, 43 He had no money to draw upon, 
and no means left of raising even a few strings of cash. 

b. Lumber-trade, A number of logs fastened 
together to be carried dotvn by a river. 

2878 Lumlerman's Gas. 5 Jan., One string of lumber went 
over the falls on Friday afternoon of last week. 2880 Ibid. 
24 Jan., With this decrease in the size of the logs, comes the 
constant increase in the number of strings into which the 
company are required to tie the logs. 

c. Billiards. (See quots.) U.S. 

^ 2879 Webster Suppl., String, the number of points made, 
in a game of billiards. 2891 Century Dict.^ String 9 (a) A 
number of wooden buttons strung on a wire to keep the score 
or tally of the game. ’Ihere is a string for each player or 
sMe. (^) The swre, tally, or number of points scored by 
either player or side at any stage of a game: as, he made a 
poor string at first, but won. 

13. A number of animals driven in single file tied 
one to the other; a tram of animals, vehicles, or 
persons one beliind the other, 

x^^Tlot Ste^ordsh. 352 They generally plough with their 
Oxen in pairs, but wiih their Horses in a string, to prevent 
poching the land. 17x7 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Miss 
Thistletkxvayte t .\pr.,iT5e drivers take care to tie them 
[rr. camels) ©ne to another with strong ropes, fifty in a string, 
led by an ass, on which the driver rides. 18*0 Sporting 
AI^, yi, 79 The long string of carriages.. increased the 
animation..of the scene. 28*3 ‘Jon Bee’ Diet. Turf iby 
Dealers fasten the baiter of one horse to the halter and tail 
of another, and so on to the amount of sixteen, twenty, or 
more, and either is a string. * Several strings of good horses 
entered Smilbfield to-day.* 2830 Coleridge Tabte-T, s OcL, 

1 cal] these strings of school bo>'S or girls which we meet 
near London — walking advertisements. 284* Darwin in 
Life ff Lett. (1S87) I, 320 Smugglers and their strings of 
pack-horses. 1849 F. B. Head Stokers At Pokers ziL (1851) 

41 A siring of empty carriages.. [to be) formed into the next 
departure train. 2M5 Rvdler & Chiskolxi Europe 175 X 
steam-lug with a long string of rafts ora bravily-Iaden large 
in tow. ipo* S. E. White Blazed Trait iii. The train con- 
sisted of a string of freight cars. 2910 G. F. Wright in The 
Fundamentals 11. L 20 Strings of captives with evidently 
Je^visb features. 

b. A flock (of birds) flying in single file. 

In quoL 1E89 perh. confused with Spring sbA 2C 
i8or J. Thomson Poems Sc. Dial. 12 Just like to wild 
geese in a string. When aff thej^ flee. 2813 Hawker Diary 
(1893) 1. 89 Not one string of birds came low enough lo be 
fired at. 2889 F. X. Knight By Leafy IPays 70 We talk of 
a covey of partridges, a pack of grouse, a string of teal. 

14. A set or stud of horses, beasts of draught or 
burden, i* slaves. 

a X734 R. North Li/e Sir D. North (x 7 i 4 ) 59 He procured 
him a String of Slaves out of his Chiurrn, with a Capo, to 
work in his Building. X764 Aluseum Rust. 11. 163^ lliis 
circumstance of seeing his highness's string of mules, it was 
first induced me lo think of breeding ihem.^ a 2809 Holcsoft 
Alem. I. xL (1852)36 Johnstone.. had a string of no less than 
thirteen famous [race-lhorses,. under his care. 18x4 Heyne 
Tracts on India 274, 1 learnt that a gentleman of my 
acquaintance was encamped near the town with astnng of 
elephants. 1883 J. Gilmour Among AIcngols xviiu 230 He 
had flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, droves of horses, and 
strings of camels. 2889 Baoen-Powell Pigsticking ^ 
man to whom money is no object will naturally comp.etenis 
‘string’ with .Arabs or small thoroughbred Walers. 

*t*b. A set (of persons) ; a band, a faction. Obs. 
2579 ^ North Plutarch, Pubticola (*595). *5® 
had maried their own sistcr,and had many children by . 

Of the which the Vitellians bad drzvien 

of the eldest of them. x6. . Rob. Hoed ^ 

in Child £a//^Js III. 219A ‘ O hold 

Hood. ‘ And thou sholt be one of roystrinj. 

plSireV ,ir.Sl of Ihet S.rinf bimcmdee, 

Pindar, got their livelyhood by Muses. 

fc. Sc. = pJLESb.- 7* C- .1 • V. • 

26*7 Sir T. Kelue PaJlax Armaia 125 Stand right in 
your Ranks and your Stringes. ^ 

16. A nnmber of things in a line ; a row, chain, 

NomslBiscourseFish^-Fish'/ends-vl {17x3)17 

4 0-2 
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The third Pond may bea Work of another Year; and if the 
Ground lies fair for it, ..I would not be without it ; for it 
will . .611 up a Range or String of Waters, which two doth 
not. 1788 Gibbon Decl. ff F. Iv. V. 544 A long sea-coast, 
[Croatia] indented with capacious harbours, covered with a 
string of islands. 1796 MoRSE/^w^r. Geog* 1 . 166 Eastward 
of this lake, lie several small ones, which extend in a string 
to the great carrying place. 1843 Lefevre Life Trav. P/iys, 
III. in. viii, 184 A string of houses built after the model of 
the peasants' habitations. 1862 G. P. Scrofe Volcanos 365 
Thence radiate several elevated embranchments or strings of 
conoidal hills. 

16. A continnous series or succession (c.g^. of 
stories, questions, incidents, historical personages)4 
1710 Felton Diss, Classics (1718) 19 If this [sc. the ballad 
theory of the Homeric poemsl be true, they are the com- 
pletest String of Ballads I ever met with. 17x3 GtmrdiaH 
No. 4a ? 6 Sir Harry hath what they call a String of Stories, 
which he tells over every Christmas. 1772 Ann. Reg. 52/a 
He then read to the House a string of resolutions under 
thirteen heads. 1797 Borhev Let. to Mme. D'Arhlay 28 
Sept., Ihadastringofquestionsreadytqask. x839HAWKEa 
Liafy [1802) II, 165 Made a string of indispensable visits, 
that I could not catch a moment to do before^. 2843 S. R. 
Maitland DarJi Ages xy, (1890) 2E6 The brief records of 
whole strings of ab^ts, priors, &c. 1859 Helps Friends in 
C . Ser, II. II, i. 10 The man. .who masters long strings of 
facts. 1W7 Freeman Norm. Coxy, (1876)^ I. App. 7x2 We 
now come to the long string of English writers who accuse 
Eadric. 2884 Law 'Rimes Rep» L. 278/1 Lyell administered ■ 
to Kennedy a long string of interrogatories. 2902 S. E. i 
White Blazed Trail vi, The reptilian gentleman Jet out a 
string of oaths. 

t b. Oxford slang. (See quots.) Obs. 

1722 Amherst Terrs Fit, No. ao. 104 These commodious 
sets of syllogisms are call’d strings, and descend from under- 
graduate to undergraduate, ..so that, when any candidate 
for a degree is to exercise his talent in argumentation, he has 1 
nothing else to do but to enquire amongst his friends for a j 
string upon such or such a question, and to get it by heart, ; 
or read it over in his cap...l have in my custody a hook of I 
strings upon most or all of the questions diNCUssed In a cer- I 
tain college. 2780 Gentl. Mag. L.277 Every undergraduate 
[at Oxford]..hasinhispossession certain papers, which have 
been handed down from generation to generation, and are 
denominated strings. [FootnotSf In our Sifter University 
called arguments.].. strings consist of two or three 
Arguments, each on those subjects which are discussed in 
the schools. 

c. A continuous utterance, a 'screed*. conUmf^ 
tuous. 

2766 Goldsm. Vicar IV. xiv, Bid he not talk a long string 
of learning about Greek! 2858 Hawthorne Fr. ff Ital. 
Note^bhs, (1871) I. s It sounds like a string of mere gabble. 
1870 E. V'e.KZ/ycx. Rat/ Skirl. III. 236 The fox sang a string 
of doggerel. 

d. The 'thread', sequence (of a narrative), rare. 

1833 J.S. Sanos Poems 105 (E.D.B.) Whiles the soul Is 

apt to tak a rigmarole : And o' her tale to lose the string. 
2860-70 Stubbs Led. Europ. Hist. i. U. (1904) 216 Events., 
not of great interest as touching the string of Charles's 
history. 1876 — Early Plnnlag. v. 86 We must now return 
to the direct string of the story. 

17, Prinling. See qnot. 1891 . 

• xSgi Century Dtct.^ .S'fr;Vr/’...Apiece-composItor*saggre- 
gate of the proofs of types set by him, pasted on a long strip 
of paper. 'Xhe amount of work done is determined by the 
measurement of this string. 289S Milwaukee Sentinel it 
Jan- 3/x Printers. .who found it no unusual thing to *paste 
np * ‘strings ' that averaged more than 2,500 an hour. 

IH. In various transferred uses. 

1 18. A ray, line of light, Obs. 
ex2o$ Lay. 27983 pe leome gon striden a txelre scoue 
strengen. 

i* 19. A length of wire. Obs. 

243s Coventry Leet Bk. 1 , 282 And then that wire that the 
maystcr supposithe wille be chcrisshed attc gurdell, he shall 
to his girdulmon and scy to hj-ra ‘ Lo, here is a stryng or 
ij, that hathe ben mysgouemed attc herthe.* 

1 20. (See quot.) Obs, 

2545 Elyot Did.^ Canterii he the pieces, whiche do lye 
vnder a piece of tymber whan it is sawen, which som do call 
stiynges. 

2L Mining. A thin vein of ore or coal ; a rami- 
hcaiion of a lode. 

2603 G. Owen Pemhrokesh. (1892) 91 The stringe is a smale 
narowe vayne sometymes ij iij or iiij footc in bjggnes. 1629 
S. Atkinson Discov.Gotd ^/^/w6ei»/.(BannatyneClub)37 
From Short-dough water he removed unto l^ne-dougn- 
brayes, . . tosceke gold in solidd places : where he discovered 
a small stringe thereof. 2653 Manlove Lead Mines Derhysk. 
270 (E.D.S.) Stickings and stringes of oar. 1747 Hooson 
MineVs Dict.s.Y, Dreak-O^^ But if it happen that it break 
into several Leadings or Strings. 2855 Leifchilo Cornwall 
98 Some of the copper veins in Herland mine, .eventually 
passed away east and west in mere strings, scarcely thicker 
than paper. 2867 Murchison Siluria ii. (ed. 4) 27 Tllie Se- 
quent recurrence of thin strings of copper-ore. 

i* 22 . A rail, bar of iron or wood on which 
something slides or runs. Obs, 

2778 W. Hutchinson II. 417 Wheels of iron, 

the fellies or rims of which are hollow, so as to run upon 
Strings of wood adapted thereto, with which the roads are 
laid, W. Marshall Midi. Co. 1 . 143 On this bar or 

string of iron, a ring, with a chain passing to the wheels, 
plays freely from end to end. 

23. t a- = Stbinghalt. Obs. 

2650 Bulwer a nlhroPomei. 205 A Gelding (that was prond 
of a string). 2823PURSCLOVE Prod. Farriery zai, The string, 
or spring halt, .is termed by some authors the blind spavin. 

. T b, A form of constipation in cattle. Obs, 

. 2776 Conzpl. Grazier (ed. 4) 40 The Hind Spring or String 
is when they [sc. kine] become bound In their body, and 
dannot dung. 

c. .Sir, hi plural', see quot 1798 . 

•2798 R. Bouclas Agric, Roxb, ^ Selkirk 149 Calves.. are 


sometimes seized with an inHammation in the intestines, 
provincially called liver-crook, or strings. 2802 G, V. Samp. 
SON Statist. Sitrv. Londonderry 2x4 Calves are liable to a 
disorder, called the strings. 

. f 24. A narrow ridge on the surface of a flint. 

a 2728 Woodward Nat, Hist. Fossils i, (1729) I. 53 The 
Flint constituting the Body of the Stone, of the Cylinder, 
and the String about It, is all of the same Colour and Sub- 
stance. 

25. U.S. A line of fencing. 

1794 Washington Lett. Writ. 1892 XIII. 20, I was led to 
form the plan of having hut one public road through my 
Mount Vernon tract, . .along the string of fence that divides 
the upper from the lower fields. 

26. Carpentry, a. string-board (stit 3 a) ; often 
with qualifying word or words ; b. = rough string 
(Rough a, 21 ). 

2722 W, Sutherland Assist, 65 A Pair of wind- 
ing Stairs, having a Nuel in the Center, and a Side or Siring 
for the Circumference, 2737 W. Salmon Country Builders 
Estimator [ed. 2) 25 Of Stair-C^ses...2. Steps^of common 
Stairs, Strings and String-boards, and Bearers included, of 
Oak, 8d. per Foot. 18x2 P. Nicholson Meek, Exerc.^ 284 
Sometimes the risers [are] mitred to brackets, and sometimes 
mitred with quaker strings. 2849tP. Nicholson] 

II. 3 'I’hose pieces which support the ends of the steps are 
called strings.— That against the wall is called the wall 
string: thcother, theouierstring. tS86Monsz fa/. Homes 
iv. 197 [The staircase] has two side-pieces, or strings, in which 
the steps, consisting of thick plank, are mortised. 

27. Shipbuilding, (See quots.) 

271X W. SuTHERLANDir/r^^Mi//f.yfxj/V/, 264 Stringsj parts 
used to strengthen : and whatare called (Clamps in the lower 
parts, arc termed Strings upward. 2750 Blancklev Naval 
Exfos. Siring is that strakeof Plank within Side of the 
Ship that is wrought over the upper Beck Ports in the Wast. 
f 2850 Rudim, Nnvig. (Weale) 154 String, one or two planks 
withinside, next under the gunwale, answering to the sheer- 
strakes withoutside. 

28. Arch. — string-course ox -moulding 

28x7 Rickman Archit. 50 A plain string is also sometimes 
used as a cornice. 2842 Eeclesiologist 1 . 199 Ancient lancets 
have not, Indeed, invariably strings underneath them. 2850 
Inkersley Irvj. Styles Romanesque Sf Pointed Archit. 
France 2^2 A moulded inclined plane above a flowered string. 

29. The Stringof Lorn', see qnot. 167 S, 

a 2678 in Highland Papers (S.H.S.) II, 8$ The mountain 
betwixt Lochow and Lorn called the String. 1889 in Ld. A 
Campbell IVaifsfy Strays Celtic 7 radii. 1 , 28 She fled with 
the precious deeds across the String of Lorn, 

30. Shetland. A strong tidal current ia a narrow 
channel. [ON, strengr.Ji 

2884 C Rampini Shetld. 4* Shetlanders ii. 80 Even in 
crossing a string of tide the flshermeo alwaj*s betook them- 
selves to their oars. x 8 S 3 JessieSaxby Lais of Lunda 131, 
I am su re we could not cross that string of tide in safety. 

IV. attrib. and Cotnb. 31. Obvious comb, a- In 
sense ' made or consisting of string as string bag, 
ball, netting, rt/g; 'containing string’, as string 
box, case ; AT/zr. (see 3 c),. as string band, instru- 
ment, ^man,‘\minstrel,musie, musical instrttmmi, 
quartet, trio\ b. t\mi\a\\Yt,assiringcohur\ string- 
coloured, -like, -tailed adjs. 

2902 B. Pain Another Englishwomans Love-Lett. xxvL 
1x6 A *striag-bag full of parcels. ^ 2891 Kipling Light that 
Failed (1900) 232 Dick, .played aimlessly with the tins and 
•string-ball on the counter. x86o Sala Baddingion Peerage 
I. XYL 290 There was a •string-band and a wind-band at the 
Apollo Bclvidcre.^ 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. x, Mr. Snagsby 
ha.s dealt. .in ’string boxes,rulcrs, iril3tands,..cver since he 
was out of his time. 2B99 Pall Mall Gaz. 26 Dec. 3/2 
•String-cases in red morocco. 2899 Daily News 20 Mar, 8/7 
The creamy lace . . will be deep enough in tint to be beige, or 
even ’string-colour, 2898 Ibid.sq Feb, 3/3 With collars and 
sleeves of ’string-coloured guipure. 2705 Addlson Italy, 
Rome 32X There is not One ’String-Instrument that seems 
comparable to our Violins, 2859 Habits of Gd. Society vi, 
232 The zither, one of the sweetest and most touching of 
string iustruraents, 2882 Vines tr. SachT Bot, 220 Mosses, 
which have ’string-Uke cell-groups in the stem, 0x470 in 
Ji P. Collier EngL Dram. Poetry (1879) 1 . 39 Mynslrclls., 
wherof some use trumpetts, somesbalmes, some small pipes; 
some arc ’stringemcn, 2498 io R. Henry Hist, Gi. BriL 
(*793) 724 Item, for three ’stryngmynstrcls wages, e li. 

27x2 Addison Sped, No. 361 r 3 He added, that the Cat had 
contributed more to Harmony than any other Animal ; as 
we arc not only beholden to her for this Wind-Instrument, 
but for our ’String Mustek in general. 2686 Vujx Sta_ffordsk. 
303 He. .makes. .all sorts of ’string-musical instruments. 
2882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needleivork 464 *String 
Netting,. \% made to cover glass bottles..,^ toe network 
farmed by the string protecting the more fragile object that 
xt covers. 2875 J, Bishop tr. Otto's Violin tv, (ed. 4) 52 A 
stringquarteti,madebyA.Englcdcr,ofMunich,.,possessed 
the following peculiarity of form. l*he upper half of each 
instrument was [etc], 2876 Stainer &BAKnETTD/ct. Mus, 
Terms, String quariet, (i) A composition in four parts, for 
two violins, \nola and violoncello. (2) ITie group of stringed 
instruments in a band.. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Did, 
Needlework 464/2 * Siring rugs.. axe made from odds and 
ends of coaree Berlin or fleecy wool, which are cither 
knitted up with string or worked into coarse canvas in loops, 
2893 E. H. Barkf.r Wand, Southern^ Waters 64 ’String- 
tailed, goggle-eyed, meagre cals that seize your dinner. 2^4 
0 \:s^\.vu Musical Form arc constructed symphonic 

and sonatas; ’string-trios, quartetts. 

32. Special comb. : string bart (tree) -^Kirnz/., 
.= Stbihgt-baek ; string-bean U.S., the French 
or kidney bean ; string bed, the Indian charpoy ; 
string-binder, a reaping-machine which ties the 
com in sheaves ; similarly string-binding ppl. a. ; 
string-blook, in a wooden-frame pianoforte, a 
block of Wood holding the stnds to which the fixed 
ends of the strings are looped; string-board, a 


board which supports the ends of the steps la 
a wooden staircase ; also collect, sing. ; string- 
course (see quot. 1910 ); string-galvanometer, 
a galvanometer consisting of a fine conducting fibre, 
for measuring rapidly-fluctnating currents ; string- 
gauge (see qnot.) ; + string-hough v. irons,, to 
hamstring; fstring hound, ?a leash-hound; 
string-jaok, a jumping-jack ; string-line, f (a) 
= Chobd j^.l 4 ; ib) Billiards {U.S.), the baulk- 
line; string-maker, one who makes string or 
strings; •J'alsowithreference to sense i 6 b; fstring- 
roetal, ? metal for making wire strings for musical 
instruments ; string-moulding, a moulding 
carried horizontally along a wall ; string organ 
(see qnot.) ; string-pea C/.S., a pea with edible 
pods; string-piece, (a) a long piece of timber 
serving to connect and support a framework (e.g. 
a floor, bridge); a longitudinal railway-sleeper 
( l/.S.) ", a heavy squared timber carried along the 
edge of a wharf-front; +(^) (see qnot. 1842 ); 
string-pin = Hitoh-pik ; string-plate, the metal 
plate into which the hitch-pins are inserted; 
+ string-torments, a rendering of L.Jidiculx (pi.), 
an instrument of torture consisting of a number of 
thin cords ; -t" string-wntoh, ? a watch having a 
string fitted to the fnsee and barrel instead of a 
chain (cf. 9 a above) ; stringwood, a small tree of 
St. Helena, Acalypha rubra, now extinct, named 
from its pendent spikes of reddish sterile flowers 
(JTreas. Bot. 1866 ). 

184s J. O. Balpoub Sk. N, S. Wales 37 The -string bark 
tree IS also usefuL 2862 W. A^cntiRProduds of Tasmania 
39 (Morris) Gum-topped String-bark, sometimes called white 
gum [Eucalyptus gigantea, var.). 2842 HAWTHORNE.riw/T. 
Note-bhs. (xB68) IL 99 It was a very pleasant moment when 
I gathered the first ’string-beans. 2895 Mrs. Croker Village 
'J'ales x6 We were presently conducted to an empty hut, 
provided with broad ’string beds. 29x1 H. Begbie Other 
Sheep i. 9 The priest., insisted upon xny haring a charpoy, 
or string-bed, for the night. 2891 Dally News 10 Oct. 3/1 
It is not so long since the master was entirely at the mercy 
of his labourers in harvest time,,.The ’.string-binder has 
altered all that 2910 P.l>VCouuEt.LFa^t Equipm.qs^^^ 
modem string-binder was simply this machine ^plus a 
mechanical tier. 2B82 Essex Herald No.4267/3 This isthe 
second harvest in Australia in which ’string-binding reapers 
of American manufacture have been used. 2852 W. Pole w 
R imbault Pianoforte (2860) 163 The strings were looped^ at 
one end upon studs driven into a solid block of wood, wbiu 
we may call the ’string-block. 1703 R. Neve City k 
Purchaser with Rails, BalFasters, ’String-o^ds, 
Posts. 182c J. Nicholson Oper, Mech, 604 The price of 
string-board is regulated by the foot superficial 1825 Fos- 
broke Encycl. Antiq, vi. 223* *String-eourses are those 
from which buildings begin to narrow upwards. 2833 Lou- 
don Encycl. Archit. S 451 A siring course, or horizontal 
band. 02878 Sib G. Scott Led, Archit, i. 228 The sill 
ahvays well sloped, to throw off the water, and bavingusually 
a string-course below, to prevent it from running down and 
discolouring tbe walls. 29x0 C. H. Gloss, Build. 

Constr. 42 String course. A distinctive horizontal course 
projecting or flush, carried round a^ building, uswlly at 
floor level, to roughly mark the division of a building into 
floors. 1909 Wesim. Gaz, 23 May 5/2 Ibe Eintpovea 
’string galvanometer, ..by means of which the beating of 
the heart can be measured with the greatest accuracy. 
2876 Stainer & Barrett Did, Mus. Tertns,^ *Slring‘ 
gauge, a small instrument for measuring the thickness of 
strings for violins, guitars, etc, 2605 Willet Hexapla 
Gen. 447 Some read they ’string-haughed a bull xdsrjn 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 350 The Master of the Bows and ’String 
Hounds. 2863 • Holme Lee * A, Warleigk II. 205 Sinclair 
..stood like a ’string-jack, his arms outstretched. rSS* 
’Strynglinc [see Chord sb.^ xZyj mR F. Toiler Contph 
Hoyle 585 A ball whose centre is on the string line mu 5 t 1 ^ 
regarded as within the line. 24.. Nom. in Wr.-Wmeker 
686/32 Hie cordex, a ’stryngmakcr. 2722 Arhieest TVr^ 
Fit. No, 20. 204 From whence it appears, that thisRich^ 
P— € was a great string-maker. ^2833 Fabdelv tr. 

Treat, KrV>/x« 60 The Neukirch string-makers. 02626 Lawk 
Physiol. Rem. Baconiana (1679) 96 Statua Metal, and BeU 
Metal, and Trumpet Metal, and ’String Metal *833^^* 
DON En^cl, Archit. Gloss., ’String mouldings. ^ 

Engin. 4 * Arch, JtyiI. 1. 57/2 An elegant three-light Gothic 
window, having a neat label and string mouldings. 2870 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus, 'Terms, \Siriug orgwi, a 
new musical instrument, the sounds of which arc produced 
by the association of a free reed and wirestring. x8qi Century 
Did. 5.V. Pea, 'llie pods of the sugar-pea. skin!ess^a» or 
’slring-t>ea are eaten, as in the case of ‘ .string-beans - * 7 ^ 
W. Tf.ssop Rep. Thames Jsiszz Flat Stones set edgewa^ 
[inside a Lock], with a ’String piece of Elm at the ro^ 
2802 G. V. Sampson Stai. Surv. Londonderry 

(of the bridge].. arc bound together by 23 string-pieces, 
equally divided, and transversely bolted; on the string 
pieces is laid tbe flooring. 2B40 H. S, Tanner Canals 
Rail Roads U. S, 262 String pieces, wooden rails upon 
which the iron bars of rail-roads arc placed. 284a 
A rchit. Gloss., Siring or String Piece, that part of a_ flight 
of stairs which forms its ceiling or sofite; 2898 Scrtbmrs 
Mag. May 573 He Just fell in off thestringpiece of the doclL 
2889 Brinsmead Htsi, Pianoforte i8x The Brin-smeadsystein 
of tuning requires no wood cither to fasten the ’string-pi^ 
or support the iron frame. 2827 Broadwooo Patent in 
Newton's Lend. yrw/. Ser. 11. (1830) IV. 132 A metajhcplatc 
..to be called the ’string plate, into which the hitch 
are .*161, for the ends of the strings to be fastened to. 2^ 
Holland Amtn. Marcell, xxix.ii. 353 Then were the rackes 
stretched.., the ’string-torments also and the whips put 10 
readinesse. 2686 Lend. Gaz, No, SI20/8 An old ’Sinng- 
Watch (in two Silver Cases), 

String (strig), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. strung. 
Forms; S stringe, sti^ge, 6- string. Pa. 1. 1 



STBEsra 


Btrineed, 9 dial, strang, y- strong. Pa, ppU. 
6 strong, 7 strange, 6- strung ; 5 y-strenged, 
6 strynged, 7-9 stringed, [f. Stbing sb. Except 
for an instance of ysirotged (c 1400 in 1), the vb. 
first appears in the 16th c. The * strong’ conju- 
gation. in imitation of sing (cf. ring) has prevailed 
from 1 590 onwards, though a few examples of the 
weak form stringed occur in the ifi-ipth c.] 

1 . irans. a. To fit (a bow) with its string ; to 
‘ bend ’ or prepare for use by slipping the loop of 
the bowstring into its notch, so that the string is 
drawn tight. 

c 1400 Laud TrayBk. essjtVith bowjs godewel y-strenged. 
*545 Ascham T'oxoph, it. (Arb.) xia In slringynge youre 
bowe, you must loke for muche bcnde or lylle bcnde. 1697 
Dkydem jEneU x. 674 Then, as the winged Weapon whiz’d 
along; See now, said he, whose Arm is better strung. 1788 
J. Hurdis ViUage Curate (1797) 96 He tipt his arrow, 
strung his bow, and shot. xHyj Encycl, Sport I. 43/r 
(Archery) The next thing is to * string * or * bend * the bow. 

b. To fit or furnish (a musical instrument) with 
a string or strings ; to fix strings in. Also poet, to 
tighten the strings of (an instrument) to the 
required pitch ; to tune. 

153® Rastell Bk, Pur^at, ii. xv, d 3 b. As the harper 
can not make nor shewe no melodye wyth his harpe, 
ex«pte yt be stiyrngcd and ip tewne, 1591 Spenser 
Vif^. Gruzi 16 Flaring on jruorie harp with silver strong, 
x^i Shaks. Tttv? Gent, iii. iL 78 Orpheus Lute was strung 
with Poets sinewes. 1676 Mace Mustek' t Mcfu 42, I would 
..that the Scholar taught to String his Instrument, with 
Good and True Strings. X76X Stsrne TV. Sktuidy V. xv, 
you know whether my fiddle's in tune or no?,.'Tis 
wickedly strung. x8xx Byron CK Htxr, 1. xiii, He seized 
^ harp, which be at times could striag, 18*7 J. Steu'akt 
in Ahnd^m^ Specif. Paients^ Mus. (X87X) lot Improve* 
ments in pianofortes and in the mode of stringing the same. 

c. To fit (the bow of a violin, etc.) with horse- 
hairs stretched from end to end. 

1663 Butler Hud, i. ii. 126 His grizly Beard was long 
and thick, ^Vith which he strung his Fiddle«stick. 

d- To fit (a racket) wdth strings and cross-strings 
of cord or catgut. 1884 (see Stjuncisg v 3 /. ii, ij. 

2 . To furnish (the body) with nerves or sinews; 
sptc. to furnish (the tongue) with its fragnum. 
Chiefly used as in 3, 

163a Lylfs Endimxen irr, Ci. 1S5 (Song), When his tongue 
Once goes, a Cat is not worse strung, 163* Brone North, 
Lasse^^. Bed., Though Art neuer strung her tongue; yet 
once it yeelded a delightfull sound. 1700 Bryocn Ovids 
Met. XV, 343 In time be >*aunts among his Youthful Peers, 
Strong-bon'd, and strung with Nerves, in pride of Years. 
17x6 Gat Trivia iiL 341 Has not wise ^nature strung the 
legs and feet ^VJth firmest cer\’es, design'd to walk the 
street? 

*697 Dryden AEnexs Ded. (e) 2 Their Language is 
not strung with Sinews like our Englbh. zZSs Mbrivale 
Ko/ts. Emp. Ixii. (1863) VII. 354 He lacked the tenacity of 
fibre which strung the old Komaa and Sabine fabric. 

Z, Jig, (often with direct allusion to I ), To make 
tense, brace, give vigour or tone to (the nerves, 
sinews, the mind, its ideas or impressions, etc,). 

*599 Storer Life D, IVolsey I x b, Ihe peoples hearts 
of late are strung so hard, That they bre^e before one 
note shall sound, Or so vntunable, that ‘still they iar'de. 
1699 Dryden To John Driden ^ Toll strung the Nerves 
and purifi'd the Blood. 1725 Pope Odyss. 568 He 
fights, subdues : for PaJIas strings his armi 18*3 Scott 
Quetitin D. xxxvii, The thought. .strung his nerves with 
vigour, which defied fatigue. 1848-9 Lytton K. Arik. in. 
xiv, Strung by that sleep, the savage scowl’d ^otmd, 1871 
Free:.man Hist, Ess. Ser. i. viu. 229 llte besiegers* hearts 
were strung by every motive which could lead men to 
defend themselves to the last, x88o Meredith TrasieCom, 
I, V. 92 A turn of her fingers would string or slacken him. 
b. with Up, 

184s J. Coulter Adv. Pacific xvL 247 The muscles of 
every one were strung up for the moment. xS 83 ‘ R. Boldre- 
wooD ‘ Robbery under A mis xxii, When a man 's cold and 
tired, and hungry,.. a good caulker of grog, .strings him up 
and puts him straight, 1898 DubL Rev, Jan. X63 Perhap 
this ^ an attempt to string up the human ideal too highly 
for everyday practice. 

e. To brace rarely for (action) or io (do 
something). Also, to attune to (a frame ofmind)- 
Also (w/fftjr), to egg on. 

1748 Gray Alliance ^ Need we the influence of the 
northern star To string our nerves and steel our be^ to 
war? x888 Meredith Reading of Earth 10 Where Life is 
at her grindstone set, That she may give us edgeing keen, 
String us for battle, till (etc.). x883 ‘R. Boldrewtod 

Robbery under Anns III. vL Si Mr. Hamdton waited for 
about au hour so as to be sure they vreren t stringing him 
on to go into the open to be potted at. 

d. With qualiiying adv. (chiefly p<i 5 s^ z To 
bring to a (specified) condition of tension or sensi- 
tiveness. CL OvxESTBUNG I, high-strung s.v. 
High adv. 10 a. 

i860 Mrs. Ctrvii IVky Paul Ferroll vL 135 Elinor, finely 
stmng to sounds. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell ierm L 

viL X32 But Syhaa was too highly strung for banter. 1S66 
Baleantyne Winds u. (18S1) ii A. .British tar., 
whose nerves were tightly strung and used to danger. 

•i* 4 . ?To famish or adorn (a garment) with 
strings or ties. Ohs. 

a 1548 Hall Ckron,^ Hen. VI IT. 8 b, Garmentes of Crymo* 
S3rn JSatyn cmbroudeTed..with doth of gold, cut in Pome- 
granettes and yokes, strynged after the fadon of Spaygne. 
1598 Florio, SirinsolarCt to point, to lace, or to string. 
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6, To bind, tie, fasten, or seenre with a string or 
strings ; j' spec, to fasten (a book) with ribbons or 
cords {ebsi) ; to tether (an animal). 

1613 CHAfMAM Rev. Bus^tRAmb. ii. !. D 3, As the foolish 
Poet that still wnt AU bis most selle.lou’d verse in paper 
royall, Or Partchment.. Bound richly vp, and strung with 
Crimson strings. 1641 Milton 19 Set the grave 
councels up upon their shelvs again, and string them hard. 
1805 Wordsw. Prelude v. 240 lf..Wc had been followed, 
hourly watched, and noosed. Each in his several melancholy 
walk Stringed like a poor man’s heifer at its feed, i860 
Gra Eliot Mill on PI, iv. iii. Bob took up the smaU 
stringed packet of books. 

b. To bind (the handle of a cricket-bat) with 
twine svonnd tightly round. 

St.yaJtiedsGav, i6Fcb,s/i Makeis only string the 
bat for the purpose of concealing defects and selling the 
article at a higher price. 

6. To thread or file (beads and the like) on or as 
on a string. Also 7^. Also with together^ etc. 

16x2 Tiv'^'ie^Fro^,Soule^ 2 ndAnniv,Vi% As these starres 
were hut so many beads Strung on one string. 17x2 Addison 
sped. No, 476 l» 2 Men of great Learning.. often., ebuse to 
throw down their Pearls in Heaps before the Reader, rather 
than be at the Pains ofstringing them. 1783 Justamond ir, 
RaynaCs Hist. Indies HI. 177 The roots are afterwards 
strong upon little strings to dry them. 1832 Mrs. Child 
Girts Ovm Bk, (ed. 4) 68 The hard red seed-vessels of the 
rose, strong upon strong thread, make quite a preity neck, 
lace. ^1836 oHarryat Midsk, Easyvit James ivas very busy 
stringing the fish through the gills upon a piece of osier. 
*844 ‘ JoM. Suck * High Life N. Vork 1. 46 There wasn't a 
gal.. could pull an even yoke with her a stringing onions. 
1674 H. H« CoLG Caiat, Ind. Art S, Kens. Mus, App. 297 
Necklace,., formed of gold pear.shaped drops strung to- 
gether. 190X 7/7/4 Ex/er, Med. 1 Oct. 604 ^ey contain 
muchofthebasopbllesubstaiice in the form of fine granules, 
often sirong along In rows. 

b. To hang or suspend by a connecting string. 

2890 Gunter Miss Ncoody xxm, These (lights) 

are strung doivn the avenue and placed here and there 
through the gardens, 1907 J. H. Patterson //<in.E/x//rx 
of Tsavo iu 27 A rope by which two empty oil tins were 
strong across the donkey's neck. 

o. jfg. To compose, pat together in connected 
speech. Sometimes with direct allusion to the 
literal sense (6). Also with together^ up. 

1605 ist Pi. feronimo z. i. 60 And well pidet out, knight 
MjMshall; ^eech well stmng. i^zaSH^i.TO'iisndPt.Quix. 
xliil. eSc Threescore thousand Satans take thee and thy 
Prouerb^ this howre thou hast beene stringing them one 
\*pon another, X786 Burns Vision iv. Stringing blethers up 
in rhj*me For fools to sing. 1830 H. Lee Mem, Manager 
I. iii. 8t Anecdotes and reminiscences which I am about to 
string together. 1856 iV, Brit, Rev, XXVL 223 On this 
thread of incident are strung the author's vlev\*s of social 
life. 2834 ManeJu Exam, x Nov. 5/1 It is easy to indulge 
in general assertions and to string platitudes together. 

d. To string up', to post np the name of (a 
person) in a list. 

1854 Surtees Handley Cr, xiv. (1901) 1. 98 You can't do 
better nor follow the example o* the Leamington bds, who 
string up all the tradespeople with the amount of their (hunt-] 
subscriptions in the shops and public places. 

7 . To hang, kill by hanging. Usually with up. 
*7*7 Gay Begg. Op. m. xiu. And if rich Men like us were 

to swing, Twou’d thin the Land, such Numbers to string 
Upon Tyburn Tree ! 2786 Burns Authors Cry xxii, Tho' 
by the neck she should be strung, Shell no deserL^ 18x0 
Lamb Irxonv. Being HangedVi^. 1903 1. 62 We string up 
dogs, foxes, bats, moles, weasels. Man surely deserves a 
steadier death. 2893 McCarthy RedDiantends I. 71 They 
strung him up after a fair trial before Judge Lynch. 
fig. 2747 W, Horsley Fool No. 76 (1748) II. 195 From 
this.. you may readily conclude the Reason w’by yon arc 
stringed up here, as a signal Instance of Folly. 

b. intr. To be hanged. Also with up. Sc. 

a X714 Lockhart Mem. Scot. (cd. 3) Picf. p, ix. My Accu. 
satlons. .arc so well founded, that was there, (as wc say in 
Scotland) a right sitting Sheriff^ I would not doubt to see 
some Gentlemen string. 1715 Pensecuik Descr. TiveeddaJe^ 
etc, 159 You must, or j^ou must string. 28x7 SexrrtRob Roy 
XXX, You have confessed yourself a spy, and should string 
up to the next tree. 2896 * G. Sctoun * R. Urquhart xx>7. 
2S0, 1 w’ould ha’e slrung for it willin’. 

8. iratis. To deprive (a thing) of its string or 
strings; to strip the ^string' fiom (a bean-pod); 
to remove the runners from (a strawberry-bed); to 
strip (currants) from the stalk.' 

2664 E\’eltn Kal. Hort.f Mar. (1670) 22 Mid-March dress 
up. .and string 3*our Siraw'bcny bedk 2747 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery (1767) 27 To dress French beans, hirst string them, 
then cat them in two. 2888 Shefiield Gloss. S.V., To string 
currants is to unstring them, Le. to strip the berries^ off 
their stalks. 

t b. spec. To remove the string from (a lam- 
prey) : see Stihkg sb. 3 b. In quols. as a * proper ’ 
term for carving the fish. Obs. 

1508-13 Bk. Keruynge in Baiees Bk. (186S} 265 Strynge 
that laropraye. x6^ N. IL Ladles Diet. 42^1 A Saliaoa, 
cHne it ; a Lamprej*, string it ; a Pike, splat it. 

c. To pull off (bark) from a tree by champing 
it into strings or fibres. 

*733 Elus CkUtem 4* Vale Farm. 224 The Deer 
greedily cat (the bark of the witch elm}, and Imve so great 
a love for it, that they will string it with their Jfoaths to 
the last bit. ^ . 

9 . To furnish, equip, or adorn with something 
suspended or slung. 

2^5 J. Coulter Adv. Padfie^^ Wc..5bot a 

of rabbits, and strung our rigging with geese. 1B74 rl. -ri. 
Cole Catal. Ind, Art S. Kens. Mus. 287 Brass Md 
wires strung 'wiih green.. beads. sg^Maem.Mag. -ept. 
£44 A surly loon strung with a telescope. 


10 . ^ To draw up in a line or row ; to extend in 
a string or series ; to post so as to form a series of 
detached or separated units. Also with cut, up, 

«i67o Spalding Troub. Ckas. /(Bannatjme Qub) 1 . 254 
They stnnged up.their horse company on the other si'de of 
the waiter of Dee. 2875 W. T. Sherman Mem. I. vl 263 
Ships were strung for miles along the lower levee (of New 
Orleans). 2902 Conan Doyie in Wide World Mag. VIII, 
***/* Ten thousand men, strung over a large extent of 
country. 1908 S. E. White River>nan xxvj, 'i he rowboats 
were dragged back ward,., and strung out alone the bank 
below. 

11 , To extend or stretch (something flexible or 
rigid) from one point to another. Also with cut. 

2838 Thaci:eray YelloivpL Corr. (2865) 4 While you were 
looking up to prevent hanging yourself with the ropes which 
were strong across and about. 2885 McCook Tenants Old 
Farm 203 Young spiders oftra manage to string out strac. 
tores that oddlj’ resemble a bridge in miniature. 2908 S. E. 
White Rivemnan xxvi. Old Heinnnan..b stringing booms 
across the river — obstructing navigation. 2922 Webster, 
StHng v.U 6:. To extend or stretch like a string; as, to 
j string the cables of a suspension bridge. 

' 12 , intr, a. To move or progress in a string or 

disconnected line; spec, xci Hunting, of the hounds. 
Also with adv., as out, away, off, in. 

a 16x4 Old Song io Mactagg^ Gallov. En^cL 257 String 
awa my cromixues, to the milking loan. 2834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge xx. As we strung along the narrow path in 
single file. 2875 Whyte Melville Kaieifelto xxiv. (1876) 
264 Twenty couple of powerful stag.bounds— stringing 
somewhat, it may be, as they passed io and out the gnarled 
substantial stems. 2888 W. B. Lichthall Young Seigneur 
4 The pedestrians are already stringing off along the raid. 
2905 Blaekiv. Mag, Jan. 86/2 Wati± staghounds when they 
are laid on. However good the scent, they string ont. 

b. Of gun-shot : To travel with var3’ing velo- 
city, so that the pellets of one charge arrive at 
different times at a given point. 

2892 Greener Breech Loader zSj Having ascertained by 
actual experiment that at forty j-ards his shot was stringing 
from twenty to thirty feet. 

o. To hang like a string, be stretched in a string 
or loose line, from, 

2885 Howells Silas Lapkam (2892) I. 259 Her eldest 
daughter. .lounged into the parlour. .with her wrap string- 
ing from her arm. xE^ Sir G. Robertson Ckiiral 
The British officers.. blnndered slowly through the torrent 
with a straggling line of Sepoys stringing from the ponies* 
tails. 

IS. Of a viscous or glutinous substance : To form 
into strings, become stringy. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1267 Let it [material for varnish] 
boil until it will string ve^ strong. 2850 Holtzapefel 
Turning III, 2385 Let it boil until it strings ffeely between 
the fingers. 

14 . Billiards, fa. trans. See quot. and KnfG 
sb, 9 d. Obs, 

x6So Cotton Compl, Gamester 2) 23 If the Follower 
intend to hit bU Adversaries Ball, or pass at one stroke he 
must string his Ball, that is, lay It even with the King. x688 
HoLiiK Armoury iii. 262/2. 

b, intr. See quot. 1896. 

1 x733: cf. siringing-nailj StRincinc vll. si. 3.J 1824 
C. JONES Hoyle's Games Isnpr. 373 Rules... i. String for 
the lead and choice of balls. 2839 Kestfield Billiards 20 
In commencing the game, string for the lead. *896 ^V, 
Broadeoot Billiards lii. (Badm. Libr.) 206 To string is to 
play from baulk to the top cushion so as to leave player’s 
ball near the baulk-line or bottom cushion as may be 
selected. Before a match the players string simultaneously 
for choice of balls, and for the option of commenciDg the 


15 . traxis. To fool, deceive, humbug. U.S. slang, 
2001 Munsey's Mag. XXIV. 858/2 ‘Some one has been 
Stnngin’ those reporters !' thought Dan. 1910 W.Churchiu. 
Mod, Chron. i. ix. 1x4, I watched you last night when 3*ott 
were stringing the Vicomte. 

Stringed (sirigd), a, [f, Steisg -i--ED2,] 
1 . Having a string or strings ; spec, of musical 
instruments such as the violin and guitar. Also in 


arasjTithetic comb., as ten-stringed, 
c 2000 Lamb. Ps, ici. 4 In decaehordo fsalicrio, on tyn- 
nengedum saltere. «z 2300, 2535 (see ie?t.stringed s-v. Ten 
K xj. 2552 Huloet, Strynged, eherdaius. Strj-nged as 
bowe is, eimentettus, x^5 Hiciss Junius' Nemerul. 
16/1 Hasta atnentaSa,.. 7 i stringed or looped dart to fling 
ithalL 2599-2843 (see Three-stringed). 2609 Holland 
mm. MareelL xxx. ii. 3^ The house rung againc with 
le sound of stringed and wynd instruments. 2742 Beske- 
ZY Lett. Wks. 1872 IV. 284 A large four-stringed b^ 
iolin, 2872 D, Cook Nis. at the Play (1883) I. *77 
■chestra..is scarcely strong enough Jn stnnged ins^- 
ents to do full justice to Mr. Sullivan's rooMC. *873 
ELAND Egypt. Sketch-Bk, 55 A one-stringed banjo, 
b. Her, (See quots.) 

1572 Bossewell Armorie IL 223 Two bowe 
jrsed de Or, stringed Vert. 2864 Boutell Her. Hie.^b 
op. xix. (ed. 3) 298 A Harp cr, siringed 
USSANS Heraldry (1E93) X17 Hunting-horn « 
usually blazoned as Stringed, which ifeve! 

rpends from two strings, or nbbons, tied in 

C. Of a ninnuig-track: Uirided by stretched 

SpHnt handicap, 

a o-er a stringed track. . j . . 

2. iratisf. Produced l^stnngs or string^ insoTi- 

ents ; t made mth a roraij' of.stnfg “VIS' - 

iswerinc the stringed noise. *655 (G. H^J Trx. Ren.e 
IT S .hTa.-« and lasts of pnsatc Ora.^r.5, wha* 
?/ ^ J :.-.4 calculaUOn. could 
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of softest Sc-ig Mixed ‘with.. stringed melodies. 1837 Car- 
lyle Rev* II. 1, xi, 'I'hree-dcep these march; to the 
sound of stringed music. 1854 Athenatum 6 May 565/1 
Two movements of a stringed Quartelt, hy Herr von Wilm. 

. Stringency (stmid^ensi). [f. next : see 
-E^*OT.] The quality of being stringent ; strictness, 
rigour. 

1844 KtscLAUE EoiJun xxiii, He insisted on the strin- 
gency of the orders which he had revived. 2B56 Troude 
Hist* En^* I* 55 Twice subsequently in the course of bis 
reign he returned back upon the subject, insisting upon it 
with increasing stringenej'. 2885 Law yrnl. 17 Jan, 36/3 
Criticisms are sometimes passed on the stringencj* of the 
English laws of evidence. 

b. Of reasoning : Compulsive force, convincing- 
ness, 

2864 Max MUllcr Ckifs (1880) I. tv. 116 We see no strin- 
gency whatever in this argumenL 2873 W. K. Clifford 
Lect. 4- Ess* (1879) I. 156 As the known exactness of the 
uniformity became greater, the stringency of the Inference 
increased. 

c. Comm. * Tightness * in the money-market. 

2877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 " Mining sZs The strin- 
gency in the money-market aggravating the gloomy aspect 
of affairs, 2893 Westm* Gaz, 17 Oct. 6/1 In view of the 
money stringency at Chicago, they consider it unwise to 
recommend a larger distribution. 

Stringent (strimd^ent), a* [ad. L. stringent^ 
tm^ pres. pple. of string^re^ to draw together, bind 
tight, also to touch lightly, graze.] 

1. Astringent, constrictive, styptic, esp. with 
reference to taste. Alsoy^. 

, 2603 TmK£.Quersii. in. 149 Vitriol fgrveth] a slipiic or 
a stringent taste. 26x4 W. B, Pkiloso/>/ter*s Banquet (ci s) 

73 Bitter Grapes are colde and stringent. 2643 H. More 
Son^ ef Sotilf AniifisycJi. in. iii. 20 What down doth dive 
Into the straitned Cuspis needs must strive With stringent 
bitternes>e, vexation, Anxious unrest 2858 Trench S^wn. 
xiv. (1877) 46 Harsh and stringent to the palate, as.. unripe 
fruit, and the like. 

2. That draws or binds tight; tightly enfolding 
or compressing, ran. 

2735 Thomson IV. 288 The serpents, twisting round, 

their stringent folds Inextricable lie, 2849 Kitto Daily 
Bible lilustr* I. xii. IL 395 'i‘he tvdsted bags were perhaps 
used to suHcct the grapes to a further and more stringent 
pressure, after being taken from the foot-press. 18S6 Steven- 
son Dr. Jekylt Tiiy 1 slept., with astringent and profound 
slumber which cot even the nightmares that \^Tung me could 
avail to break. ^28^8 Meredith Odes Fr* Hist. 39 Adding 
to slaverj*'s chain the stringent twist. 

8 . Of reasoning : That compels assent, con- 
vincing. 

2653 H. More Aniid* Atk* n. vi. (2712) 58 But I have 
dwelt too long upon this Theory; we'll betake our selves to 
..what ismoreunexceplionablystringentand forcing. 2706 
PHif.urs (ed. Kersey), Stringentt forcing, forceable, as Ta 
maintain a Truth in a stringent ti'ay* 2866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Hell xvii, Mr. Johnson's argument was not the less 
stringent because his idioms were vulgar. 

. 4. Of regulations, procedure, requirements, obli- 
gations, etc. : Kigorous, strict, thoroughgoing ; 
rigorously binding or coercive. 

1846 F. W. Newman Let. in Sieveking Mem. (1009) 242 
Nothing le^ sevexe. .would brace England up to the strin- 
gent remedies which alone can save that country [Ireland]. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xL I. 235 A more stringent test 
was now added. 2853 Ibid. xx. IV, 480 They imagined that 
they had devised a most stringent limitation of the ro3*al 
power. i8$8 M. Pattison Academ. Org. xv. 106 The other 
professors are under more stringent requirements to teach. 
2884 Mojtck. Exam. 2 hlay 4/7 It will need a stringent 
clause to guard against this abuse. 

b. ? Icigorously urgent upon. uonce~use. 
i 853 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xin. ii. III. 420 Readers may 
consider how stringent upon Friedrich that question now 
vrzsj and how ticklish to solve. 

5. Of the money-market: Tight. Cf. Strik- 

GK!fCT. 2892 in Century Diet. And in later TJ« S. Diets. 

6 - Fort. = RASA^•T. Obs. rare. 

2673 Sir J. Moore Mod.Foriif. 28 The Line coming from 
the Point of the Bastion. .and drawn upon the face. .to the 
Curtain., is ailed the Line stringeniyasiA shews bow much 
of the Curtain, .will clear or scour the Face. 27x2 Milit. ^ 
Sea Diet. (ed. 4) s.v.Line, Line Razant, Stringent or Flak- 
ing, or Second Flank. 

Hence Stringently adv. ; Stri'ngentness. 

2639 H. More Immcrt.Soul n..iu 129 That the former 
part IS false I shall now demonstrate, by proving more strin- 
gently, That [etc.3. 2727 Bailey vol. II, StringeninesSf 
binding Quality. 2866 Geo, Kuot F. Holt viii, A clever, 
frank, good-natured egoist; not stringently consistent, but 
without ain* disposition to falsity. 2884 Manch. Exam. 2 
Dec. 5/2 Ine principle of population has been applied more 
stringently than was at first proposed. 

stringer (stri-gsj). Also 5 strenger, strynger, 

6 -ar. [f. Stbiso v. and jJ. +-eb i.] 

L One who makes strings for bows. ? Obz. 

2420 in York Memor. Bk. n. (Surtees) 122 Slryngers, In- 
prlmis, pro bona regula.,habenda in arte quadam, que voca- 
turstryngcrcrafte. 2542 Act 33 Hen. /'///, c. 9 $ z The 
Bowers, Fletchers, Stringers and Arrowebedmakers of this 
your Realme. 2543 Ascham Toxo^k. xi. (Arb.) izo Now ! 
what a stringe ought to be madeon, whether of good hempe ^ 
or of fl^e or of silke, I leaue that to the iugemente of > 
stringers, of whome we muste bye them on. 16^ Holme | 
Armoury in. 206/2 The Crest of the Bow-String Maker, ‘ 
commonly called the Stringers of the City of Chester. | 

b. The workman who fits a musical instrument • 
(now esp. a piano) with strings. } 

sZsix Penny Mag, Apr.173/1 The workmen called ‘stringers* ' 
fix the proper sinngs to the proper pins. Daily Chron. • 

24 Oct. 10/6 Pianoforte.— Stringer and chipper-up wanted, j 


2 . +a. One who winds thread on a bobbin. 
Obsr^ b. One who threads (beads and the like) 
on a string, rarc^. 

2598 Florio, Accauigliatore, a stringer of silke. 2850 
Ogilvie, Stringer^ one who arranges on a string, or thread ; 
a bead or pearl stringer. 

fig. One who strings words together. Also 
with together^ up. 

2774 Univ. Mag. Apr. 189/2 When the stringer up of a 
lovc-song condescends to take the pen. 2829 Blaekw. Mag, 
XXVi. 915 'ITicir great speakers were at best but stringers- 
together of good-for-nothing words. 2902 R. Garnett Ess. 
xi. 313 K polisher and stringer of epigrammatic sayings, 

1 4 . A fornicator, wencher. Obs. 

App. tlie speaker's perversion oi strikers see Striker 2d, 
26x2 Bcaum. & Fl. Kilt. Burning Pestle u (16x3) B4, 
JYiJe, A whoreson tjTant h.'is ben an old stringer in's dales 
I warrant him. 

6. Build.f etc. a. A horizontal timber con- 
necting uprights in a framework, supporting a floor, 
or the like ; a tie or tie-beam. 

2838 Civil Engin. ^ Arch. yrnl. I. 250/2 These piles were 
connected on the inside by a pine stringer one foot square. 
2893 Scribneds Mag. June 697/1 A plank sidcw.nlk resting 
on the ordinary stringers. 

b. Shipbuilding. An inside strake of planking 
or .plating, secured to the ribs and supporting the 
ends of the beams, 

2830 Heddf.kwick Mar.ArHtit. Stringers, strakes of 
planks wrought round the inside at the height of the under 
side of the beams. 2842 Civil Engin. 4- Arch, yrml. V. 

( 3Q4/a l*he iron gunwale stringer is formed of plate i in. thick. 
i8^S>iyth Sailor's I Yord^bk.. S/ringerSf a n:xtntsomeUmc% 
applied to shelf-pieces... Also, heavy limber Eimilarlycarried 
round a ship to fortify her for special heavy service, as 
sshaling, £:c. 2874 'VuZAstLts A'dral Arehit, 23 ^ Stringers 
are of two kinds, viz, hold and deck stringers. 

aiirib,^ 2869 Sir E. V.r.Tjy Shi/build, tx, 161 All vessels to 
have stringer-plates upon the ends of each tier of beams. 
2883 Nares Constr, Ironclad 6 Stringer plates are used to 
strengthen the ship longitudinally. These arc iron plates 
laid along the end of the deck beams, and fastened to them 
and the frames. 

0. A string-piece supporting a staircase. 

2883 Law Rep, 8 Appeal C^es45oCuttinga groove in the 
. .wait, and inserting in it one of the W'ooden stringers sup- 
porting the stair. 

^ U S. Pl longitudinal railway sleeper. 

2882 Le Conte Sight 142 Parallel lines of all kinds, such 
as railway stringers, bridge timbers, Peeu 290a Munsey's 
Mag. XXVI. 601/2 'i*he fuel coaristedof parts of the Tarlac 
station house and some hard-wood stringers. 

e. 1 he Iicavy squared timber carried along the 
edge ofawharf-front; cf.r/rj/r^-/2V« (String JA32). 

2^ L. Becke in Pali Mall Gaz. 26 Dec, 2/x Tom sat 
down on a wharf stringer, dangling his feet. 

6. Ceol. A narrow vein of mineral 
traversing a mass of different material . 

2874 Raysiono dlh Re^, Mines 32 This indicates that the 
present deposits are stringcrsorexflorescenccstr/cjof larger 
deposits. 2882 Rep, Pree. Met. U.S. 275 In the main Nxin 
is found a stringer of silver nearly pure. 

7 . U.S. A stick or switch used to siring fish on, 
2893 Outing XXII. £3/2 But, though he had several 

strikes, his stringer remained dry In bis pocket. 

8. pi. Handcuffs, slang, 

2893 Kipling Many Invent,, My Lord the Elephant, 'I’he 
corp'ril of the gyard,. unlocked my stringers, an' he sez; ‘If 
it comes to runnin*, run for your hfc,* 
t Strizx^ere, "V. Fencing. Obs. Also 8 stringer, 
[? a. It. slfitigerCj lit. to bind, clasp.] traits. ? To 
engage (the adversary, his weapon) ; to meet point 
to point. Hence quasi-jA, the action of engaging. 
Also Stringering vbl. sb. 

x688 Hou.ie Armoury iii. xix. (Roxb.) 259/2 A Stringcre, 
orstringcring, is the touching of the adversaries point with 
thy point; which thou art to doc for to secure ihy scife on 
either side from a thrust. Ibid. 261/r When a thrust is made 
without, do it by a Quartc, cucr obserueing that after the 
thrust, stringere him on the same side thou did thrust in the 
recalling of thy body, not mouclng the point from his. 2722 
Z.^WvLOE Engl, Master o/ Defence 15 Take noiice, That if 
I join Touch, Engage, Embogne, Stringer, Bind, Caveat, or 
Rely upon your Weapon,''ib all one and the same thing. 

Stringful (stri'jpfnl). [See -ful 2.] As many 
as may be strung on a string; also fig. 

26x2 Cosdr.,, CorcUe, a string-fuU of. 2890 Temple Bar 
Nov, 420 So they may have asiringful of conquests to boast 
of, 2893 Tablet 18 Feb. 273 He. .quoted a slringful of 
Bibbcal quotations. 

Stringlialt (stri-gb^lt). Also 6 -halte, 
-bawlde, 7 -holt, -hault. [app. f. String sb, -j- 
Halt a. and sbf- See also Springhalt.] An 
affection of the hind legs of a horse which causes 
certain muscles to contract spasmodically. 

J 523“34 Fitzherb, Husb. § loS The stryng-halle is an yl 
disease, and maketh hym to twyche yp bis legge sodejmly. 
2592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 45, 1 might well perceiue that i 
they [sc. the njTnphs) bad neither crampes nor stringhawldes 
or leaden heefes. 2639 T. de Grey Compt. Horsem. 66 All 
manner of convulsions, crampis, nuronesse, and stringholts. 
2688 Land. Gaz. No. 2353/4 He takes up his Legs behind 
when he wallas if he had the String-halt. 2817 Scott 
Rob Roy xx%-ii. The stringhalt will gae aff when it's gaen a 
mile. 2833 W. Williams Priue, Vet. fifed, (ed. 5) ix 
Hereditary* tendency. — Many diseases, such as curbs, spa\'in, 

. .chorea or stringhalt, run in certain breeds of horses, 

•j-b. Affected with stringhalt. Obs. 

' 2^5 Lend. Gaz. No. 983/4 A Grey Mare, ..Stringhalt on 
the near Leg behind. ’ 2703 Ibid, No. 3882/4 A brown-bay 
Nag,, '.much string-halt. 


Hence Stri'nghalted (whence Stringhalted- 
aess), -baity adjs., affected with stringhalt, 
Stri'nghalter, a horse affected with stringhalt 
2687 Lend. Gaz, No. 2224/4 The one [gelding] a grey,., 
string-halted. 2853 Suhtees Sponge's Sp. Tour {1^3) 61 A 
weedy string-baity chestnut. ., nigh in bone and low in flesh. 
287a Daily News 28 Apr. 5/7 The roarers, wheezers, scram- 
biers, star-gazers, stringbaltcrs. 2889 F. C. Philips Ainslie’s 
Courtship^ I. vi. 62 Tiiere was abo a dkiinct tendency to- 
wards slring-lialledness. 

t String-heaxth,. Obs. In 5 etryngherth, 
[? f. Stbikg sb."] The hearth or furnace at which 
iron was heated for its second workiu};. 

1409 Durham Acc. Roll in Eng. Hist. Rev. XIV. 520 
Soluta pro i trowe cmplo pro le stiynghcrth. Ibid, 527 Et 
uxori ejusdem laboranti ad le strynghertb in fabricatione 
dictorum xii blomes, xiui, 

StringineSS (stri'qines). [-NESS.] The quality 
of being stringy (see the adj.). 

2699 Evelyn Acetaria 57 The bigger Roots.. should.. eat 
short and quick, without stringiness.^ 2842 Lguoon Suburban 
Hort. 665 The toughness and stringjTiess of the London 
asparagus, 2856 W. B. Carpenter Microsc. 423 The bundles 
. .which give * stringiness ' to various esculent vegetable sub- 
stances. 2884 McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 31 Then add 
gallons more lye of double (be strength, and about 6 lbs. of 
pearl-.'ish, to prevent stringlness. 

stringing (stri*qiq), j/J. [-ingI.] 

1, The action ofthe vb.SrBlNG; a. in trans.senses, 

2620 Bacon Let, 30 Aug, Lett, 4 " Rem. (1734) 112 The 

stringing of the harp, nor the tuning of it will not serve, ex- 
cept it be w'cll plaied on from time to lime. 2655 in izth 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v, 5 The polyphon is an 
instrument of so different a stringing and tuning that its im- 
possible to play what is sett to it on any other hand instru- 
ment. 2862 Catal. Iniemat. Exhib., Brit. II. Na 339i» A 
new mode of stringing, adapted to instruments of all kinds. 
2884 Tennis Cuts 69 All these results have been caused by 
the change in the stringing of rackets [ct&J. 2886 Svmonds 
Renaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898) VIL ix. 82 The stringing 
together of words and ideas in triplets. 2914 S. Gicson Some 
Oxf. Libr. vi. 78 The stringing and restringing of books 
..provided the Bodleian binders with much work, 
b. in intr. senses. 

1873 Bennett & * Cavendish * Billiards 477 The choice of 
balls and order of play shall, .be determined by stringing. 
28S3 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 
party sail on. .no tailing or stringing lo-day, but the whole 
one compact and hurrying mass. 2892 Greener Bretei^ 
Leader 267 The great stringing of the charge is due to the 
heavy charge of explosive used. The average stringing id 
a properly loaded gun is about ten feet at forty yards. 

2. Conor, a. Strings collectively; f ornamenta- 
tion of lace or fringe. Obs, 

272a Ramsay Three Bonnets n, 15 And where gat ye that 
braw blue .uringing. That’s at your houghs and snuth« 
hinging? 2852-4 Tomlinson's Cycl, Arts II. 308/2 Die 
stringing (in a pianofortel was formerly much thinner than 
at present. 

b. Material for the string-board of a staircase, 
or for string-courses on a building. 

2833 Loudon Encrcl, Archil, § 239, 225 I^loulded nosings 
to the steps to be boused (let in) into the close stringing, 
which is to be one and a quarter inch thick, sunk. 2858 
Skvrino Builders* Prices 92 In all copings, stringings, 
pilasters, cornices, and other solid works, find the cube 
quantity of stone as it comes from the banker to the building. 

c. Straight or curved inlaid lines in cabinet-work. 

28x2 filS. Letter, I have purchased some veneer, but 

cannot get any stringing. 2842 G. Francis Diet. Arts. 
2843 Holtzafffel Turning I. E6 Holly. .is used., for the 
stringings or lines of cabinet-work. 2846 Ibid. IL 737 The 
stringings, or the straight and circular lines combined with 
pearl buhl work, are mostly of white metab 

3. Silk-dyeing. The operation of twisting the 
hanks of silk after dyeing, in order to separate the 
fibres and impart lustre. 

2885 Hummel Dyeing Textile Fabrics 55 Stringing or 
Glossing (Fr. cheviilage). 

4, Comb , : etringing course, a string-couKe ; 
stringing-deal (see qiiot,); atringing-niactoe 
(see sense 3 ). ^In Billiards’. striiigiug-luie» 
the baulk-line; stringing nail, each of two nails 
formerly used as * spots ' on the baulk-line ; string- 
ing spot, each of two ‘ spots’ on the baulk-line. 

2862 G. Muscrave By.roads 179 Handsome fannhouses, 
built up in red brick with stone facings, labellings, and 
•stringing courses. 2882 Raymond fiHningGloss.f String' 
ing-deals, Eng. Thin planks, nailed to the inside 
curbs in a shaft, so as to suspend each curb from those above 
it. 2873 Bennett & ‘Cavendish ' Billiards 6 The 
led from the centre of the *stringing-line or baulk, which 
occupied a quarter of the table, instead of about a fifth 
presenL 2M5 Hu.mmel Dyeing Textile Fabrics 55 The 
"^stringing macliine. 2788 J. Beaufort Hoyle's Gantes fntpr. 
295 *Slringing-nail is that part of the table from whence the 
player strikes his ball at first selling off, and is ger^rall) 
marked with two brass nails. 2808 C Jones Hoyle's Ganns 
Impr. 338 A red ball is to he placed., between the slrioginS 
nails or spots. 2839 Kentpield ///V/ rVinff 20 The player, m 
stringing for the lead, ..must not place his ball b^'ond the 
•stringing .spots. . 

StSn^less (stri'qlfe), a. [-less.] Having 
no string ; lacking strings. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bariasudi. 322 [The porcupine) Ww 
string-less shoots so many arrowes ouL 23^ Shaks. 

II, n- L *49 His tongue is now a stringlesse instrument. 28*0 
A. A. Watts Poet's Den 8g A broken, stringless lute. *0®* 

J. Pavn Thiek^tkan U'laterjii, He had a <rame!ess,stnog* 
Jess glass, which stuck in his eye with the tenacity of a 
limpet. 2894 BLACKMORE/’^T'^'CWJXviit. 251 Her hat being 
stringless l^d floivn Car away. 
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Stringy (stri'gi), a. [f. Stbinc si. + -y ij 

1 . Kesembling string or fibre ; consisting of string- 
like pieces. Chiefly applied to vegetable or animal 
tissues, esp. meat when its fibres have become tough. 

W, Jackson in Phil, Trans. IV, 1061 Mosses. .are a 
kind of Moorbh boggy ground, very stringy, and fatt. 1603 
Evelyn Dc La Quh.t. Compi. Card, 1 1 . 155 The Radishes 
that are sown on hot I3eds.. are more apt logrow hollow and 
stringy. Ibid, Diet., Sticky or Stringy^ is said of Roots, 
when not kindly or running to Seed. 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. 
L 165 We usually preferred the lops of the turnips to the 
roots, which were often stringy. ^829 G. Head Forest Scenes 
N. Amer, 224 As to the woodpecker. .His flesh was. .lean 
and stringy. 2863 Hawthorke Our Old Home^ Glimpses 
Fng. Poverty 11 , iBg Bits and gobbets of lean meat, ..tough 
and string^’ morsels. 1884 12 Nov. 8/2 Dates 

which are rather .stringy than sweet. 

b. spec, of timber (see quot.). 

1843 Civil Engin. If Arch, Jrnl, VI. 406/1 Deals that, 
when acted upon by the saw, do not form sawdust, but are 
torn into long strings or fibres, and, on that account, termed 
*string>’\ 

2. Of a person, the body, etc. : Thin ; exhibiting 
sinew rather than flesh. 

*833 SrR F. B. Heiad Bubbles Brunnen Nassau (1834) 316 
The stringy, weather .beaten fealuresof themountain peasant, 
were changed for countenances pulpy, fleshy, and evidently 
belter fed. 1838 D. Jerrold ^ien of Char, 1 , 11. iii. 48 A 
stringy little man of about fifty. 2879 Meredith Egoist .vxi. 
Rather pale and stringy from his cold swim. 

3. Of liquid or viscous matter : Containing or 
forming glutinous thread-like parts ; ropy. 

z6g4 Addison Firg, Georg, iv. 49 For this they hoard up 
glew, whose clinging drops, Like pitch, or bird.lime, hang 
in stringy ropes. x839URED/Vr. ArtsisiibfiyamishS Keep 
it boiling until it feels strong and stringy between the fingers. 
2846 Mechanics* Mag. 32 Oct. 437/* When the glass was 
disposed to be wavj* (ond/j or stringy {cord/) an iron tool 
was introduced into it. 2875 J. Priestley in Phil, Trans. 
CLXVI. 509 A stringy mucus. 

4. Of the voice : ? Kesembling the tone of a 
stretched siring. 

1820 Q. Mus. Mag. II. 257 note, *1112 effect of Mr. Bartle- 
man’s voice is often stringy, and of Mr. Braham’s almost 
always either reedy or overoroke. 

Strin^y-bark. Austral. A name for many 
species ot Eucalyptus (e.g. E, gi^aulea), which 
have a tough fibrous bark. Also allrib, 

2802 Barrington Nisi, N, S. Wales ix. 358 This fcanoe] 
was formed of the Stringy ^bark. 2832 Bischoff Van Die^ 
vten*s Land il 22 The string)* bark is perhaps one of the 
most useful trees in the i>land. 2859 Cornwallis Ne^.v 
World I. 168 A short ascent through stringy-bark forest. 
x8^ Hayter Carboona 4 She.. made twine nets of the 
stringy.bark fibre. 

b. The bark of any of these trees. 

2859 Cornwallis AVru World 1. 291 Other sheets of stringy- 
bark were then bent over the platform. ^ 28S0 Fison & 
Howitt Kamilaroi 296 Dott*n to the waist they are all 
wound round with frayed string>’hark in thick foldis. 

C. quasi-in^'. Belonging to the * bush * or uncul- 
tivated country*. 

2833 N. S. Wales Mag. I. 273 (Morris) The workmanship 
of w’hich I beg you will not scrutinize, as 1 am but, to use a 
colonial expression, *a stringy-bark carpenter'. 2890 ‘R. 
Boldrewood ' Col. Beformer xxlllf I'd give a tenner out of 
my own pocket they was all.. back at Bowning or some 
other string)’-bark hole as is fit for 'em. 

t Stri'nkle, stre*3licle, sb. Obs. Forms : a. 3 
strenncle, atrenkil, 5 strenkyl(le, 5-6atrenclo, 

6 atxenkyll; 5 atrynkylle, 6 atrynkyll, 
atrincle, atrinkle ; 7 . 6 atryngel. [Related to 
Strinkle v."} a holy-water sprinkler, an asper- 
gillum. 

0. DX20O Ormih 109s patt blod tail he pasr haffde brohht, 

& warrp itt taer wipp strenncless. /bid. 1707. <22300 j?.^. 
Psalter 1. 8 pou sal strcnkil me ouer-alle With strenkil, and 
klcnsed be 1 salle. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 223/x Haly water 
spryngelle, or strcncle. .oj/rrjimViw. Ibid. 479/2 Strenkyl, 
halywater style, aspersortum, isofnts. 2530 Palsgr. 277/* 
Sirenkyll to cast holy water, uimpilon. 2584 in J. Morris 
Troubles Caih. Fore/aihers (1877) 270 Certain ilass books, 
pictures, holy water with strencles. 

5. CX42S Voc. in Wr..Wulcker 648/25 Hoc aspersoriuittf 

strynkylle. 2520 in J. Croft (1797) 13 Item, ; 

paid for ij Strynkylls. XS33 in Kal. If Inv. Exch. (1836) II. 
270 Item a holly waterstocke..crownyd wt a sinncle and a 
small cheyne of golde. 2559 Morwyng Evonym. 108 If part 
of this water., be.. thrown into thair w’lih a stnnkle, u will 
make a great cloude. ...... . , . 

y. 23x4 in E. Law Hampton Cri. Pal. (1885)343 An holy 

waterstokoflaton wilhastryngeloflaton. 

Strinkle (stri-qk’l), strenMe (stre-qk 1 ), z/. 
Obs. exc. .SV*. and dial. Forms i u. 3i 5 strenclo, 

4, 6 Sc, atrenkil, 4-5 -kyll(e, 5 strenkel, -kiU(e, 
strengkyll, 4, 9 strenkle, Sc, strenkell; 4, 
6-9 Sc, atrinkle, (6 Sc, strynkle, strinidll, 7 
atrinckle, 9 Sc, strinkel), [Possibly an altered 
form of Sprinkle v, (which, however, is later iu 
our quots.), due to association with strew.'} 

1. irans. To sprinkle (a person or thing with 
holy water) (jobs, exc. arch,') \ to sprinkle or strew (a 
surface with something) ; also wth over, Also^^. 

e, <7x300 pee Strinkle Strinklinc vbl, sb. i]. 

HAMi>OLE/’x<s//^rl. 8 Ysope is a medicynall crbe,..whorwip 
who so is strenkild in penaunce, it purges him. <7 2400-50 
Wars Alex. 3224 (Dubl. -MS.) pat (wall of gold] ^*as 
strengkyllyd Asknu streken] full ofstemez & slrykyn 
withgemmys. as^sa A’unters of Arthur MS.) 

Stones of Iral key strenkel and strewe. CX460 
Myst. xxvtii. xci Luf makjrs me, as ye may se strenkylhd 


wth blood sored. 24.. Promp, Parv. 479/2 Strenkelyn, or 
®P^®nkclyn, MSS. /f., //., S, aspergo, conspergo, CZ520 
M. Nisbet Heb. x. 22 And be our hartis strenkilit [Wyclif 
spreynt, spremed] fra anc euile conscience. 18x9 W. Ten- 
NANT Papistry Storm'd{iZ27) 299 Strenkellin* . . the fechtars* 
faces Wi Its out-v.’aflin* water. 

§, ? c 2330 R. B RUNHE Chroft, Woes (Rolls) 11x94 (Pety t MS.) 
Mcnyueresirinklcd with gris. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
{1821) II. 219 Bot Hay,. come with b/s H sonnis, strinklit 
with dust and sweit o attal. 2567 Gude 4- Gcdlie Balt. 123 
With Isope Lord thow strinkill me, And than Isall be dene. 
*733 P- Lindsay Interest Scot. 253 The Ground is fallowed 
. . I and at sowing it is all strinkled over with human Ordure. 
1764 Kliz. Moxon Eng. Housew. (cd. 9) 98 When they \sc, 
eelsj are almost enough strinkle them over with a little shred 
parslc)*. 28x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (2B27) 256 A 
streap o blude..Strinkert his ilka haffet. 

2. To sprinkle, scatter, strew (something on^ 
upon, among), 

tt, 23.. E. E, Altit,P. B. 307 (God speaks;] I scbal strenkle 
my distresse & sirye al togeder, BoJ>c ledez & londe & a!le 
pat lyf habbez. cxeM Destr, 7ro^ 22245 Hir blod all aboute 
aboue hit was sched, And strawet in pe strete, strenklit full 
pi|^ 1850 T. Bewick 4 xo Bringhiin..a 

shiveoh Butter an Breed., an strenkle a leapyt ov sugar on't. 

*5*3 Douglas jEueis iv. ix. 27 And lo the walkryf 
dragon meit gaif sche,.,Strynk!and [h. spargens] to hym 
the wak bony sweit. Ibid, 80 And cuir the wattir strinkles 
sche agane. 2582 N. Burke Disput, 21 b. This Christian 
man,, did hallou valter,.. and strinkle it vpon the lyme. 2607 
Markkau Cavttl. tir. 44 Giue him. .a handful! or two of well 
sifted Oates, and a prety quantity of this scouring strinckled 
amongst them. 2722 Wodrow Hist, Ck. Scot. (1830) IL xf. 
xii. 354 They.. had nothing but snow-water, strinkled upon 
some oatmeal, to drink. 1764 Eliz. Moxon Ettg. Nousetv. 
(cd. o) 202 Strinkle^ in a Hitle salt and mace. Ibid. xo3 
Strinkle at the top alittle flour. 1829 Brockett AT. C. Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Strinkle^ to ^pread by scattering. 2877 N. IV. Line. 
Gloss, s. V., * They've gotten a strange good carl at Brigg to 
strinkle waiter aboot to lay th* dust.* ‘Strinkle a bit o* | 
Indian com for them pigeons.* j 

Hence *}* Stri*nkled^/. a. 1 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 479/2 Strenkclyd, or sprenkelyd | 
{Pynson strenkled), aspersus. j 

StrinMing, strenkling. ^bl. sb. Obs. txc. \ 
Sc, and dial. [f. Strinkle v, + -ing 1.] 

L The action of the verb. 

<i 1300 Cursor M, 28580 Of hali water pe strenkling, 
c 2440 Promp, Parv. 479/2 Strenkelynge, or sprenkelynge, 
aspersto. 

2. A small quantity or amount sprinkled ; also 
Jig, a small proportion intermixed. j 

1660 H. More Myst, Godl, \ti. ix. 5x6 He may also help > 
himself sometbiog from those striokhogs that are found in ; 
prophane Writers. Ibid. viil. xiv. § it. 427 Men whose ’ 
brains were seasoned with some strinklmgs at least of Mad- 
ness and Phrensy. 2743 R. Maxwf.ll Set, Trans. See. 
Impr,^ Agrie. Scot. 83 If m the ensuing Spring, you barrow ^ 
the Field, adding a striokitng of Clover. .before harrowing. 
2823 E. Moor Sufotk Words s.v., ‘A pretty strinkling of 
turnips,* means a goodish plant all over the field. 2^3 ' 
Almondbury ff Huddersf. Gloss, s.v., Thus a congregation 
might consist chiefly of women, with a strinkling of men. 1 
Strinth(e, obs. forms of Strength. j 

Strio- (strai'G), used as combining form of Stria , j 
in adjs. {Anal, and P/iys.) with the sense * per- j 
taining to the strice and something else ’, as j/rrV- : 
cerebral. \ 

2878 ir, Ziemssens Cycl, Med. XIV. 700 We'roust speak j 

only of spinal, bulbar, cerebellar, slrio-ccrebral, cerebro' 
cortical movements, &c- | 

Striola (straivla), Biol. Fl. striolfiB. [mod.L., 
dim. of Stbia.J A small stria. 

2903 Ann. 4 Mag, Nat. Hist. May 454 The dbk bears 
numerous transverse striols. 


Striolate (Slrai-ixlct), a. Biol, [ad. mod.L. 
sirioldtus, f. Striola; see -ate 2.] Marked with 
striolse. 

2842 Proc. Beriv. Nat. Club I. ix, 266 The whorls appear 
to be ver)’ finely striolate. 1899 Proc. Zool. Soc. 860 Abdo- 
minal integument punctured as w’ell asstriolate. 

Hence Stri’olated a., in the same sense. 

2865 Tristram Land 0/ Israel (i8;r6) 288 S. brought in 
several specimens of the striolatcd bunting, xpoi Proc. Zool. 
Soc. II, 38 The and and 3rd segments punctured and longi- 
tudinally striolated in the middle. 

Stri'olet. Ent. rare-^. = Striola. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, IV, xlvL 302 Siriolet, a short 
stria. 

Strip (strip), sby Lasu. Now only UB, Forms: 
6 stripe, sti^pe, strepe, 7” strip, [a. AF. 
estrepe, vbl, noun f.«/r<^tfrEsTiiEPEz?,]=EsTREPE- 
MENT. 

2516 \c\5th Rep. Hist. MSS.Ccmm.{y.Z-jJ^^g^f2 Jone my 
wyffe schalle make no stryppe ncr waste m fellyng of tj*m- 
b>T. 25.. Modus tenend. Cur, Baron (W. de W.) A 4, Yf 
ye knowe that ony tenaunt hauc made ony strepe or waast 
vpon bis bonde tenement. Strepe is lo saye pullynge vp of 
trees or hedges, waste is to saye late bouses fall downe for 
defaute of reperacyon. 2559 Bake Presidentes 30 N.. .shall 
haue.,neccssarie firebote, hedge bote [etc.)...duryng the 
sayd term, without stripe or wast. 2633 Br, Hall 
Texts, Isa. vii. 20 In that day, the Lord shall by the band 
of the Ass)’rians,.zaake otter strip, & waste of Judah, xooa 
Gurnall Ckr. in Arm, lii. verse^ 17. Ix. (Ixi.J 539 'Tis too 
bad if the tenant pays not bis easie rent, but lo make strip 
and waste of the trees on bis Land-lords ground, this is 
more intolerable. x68z tr. Charier ^ Cinque Ports xyi 
Strip or Estrepement is a Writ for taking Lands from turn 

that strips and spoils them. 2702 in Ghariers Gen. i^^vs 
Massaekuzeits (t8i4) 361 No woman that shall be endo ea 
of any lands . .as aforesaid, shall commit or 
or W’aste thereupon, but fete.}. 2892 Centu^ Dut., ctfny, 
destruction of fences, timber, eta; waste. (U.S.) 


Strip (strip), sb,^ Also 6 strippe, atrj^pe, 
7 stripp, [a. or cogn. w. MLG. strippe strap, 
thong of* a whip-lash, purse-string, etc., perh. f. 
Teut. root *stAp- : see Strife sbi^ 

The MLG. strippe, however, maybe foT*siruppe cogn. 
with Strop sb . ; if so, sense 3 may perh. be an adoption of 
an unrecorded continental use ; cf.Du. strop collar, stock.) 
Z. A narrow piece (primarily of textile material, 
paper, or the like ; hence geni) of approximately 
uniform breadth. 

Pilaster strip (Arch.) : see Pilaster. 

2459 Invent, in Paston Lett. I. 478 Item, j pece of blalc 
kersey with rosys...lieni, ij..«>iripis of the same sute. a 1548 
Hall Ckron, Hen. VIII, 20 Strippes of black Veluet, 
euery strip set with a scalop shell. 1697 H. Wanlby in 
Bodl. Q. Rec, (1915) Jan. 107 That a little strip of Parch- 
ment be pasted to each Tract, with its number written upon 
It. 2706 Phillips ted. Kersey), a small piece of Cloth. 
*75® C* Lucas Ess, Waters HI. 74 'Ihe glare of an egg. . 
spread upon strips of paper. x8xi in Rep. Comm. Publ. 
Rec. Irel. (1615) 72 The Fees^ demandable by the Clerk of 
the Enrolments... For ingrossing every double strip of En- 
rolment, o X 7i. 2^7 G. Harris Life Ld. Hardivieke III. 
XIV. 284 The following is in 1/Ord Hardwicke's handwriting, 
on a small strip of paper. 2856 Miss Yomce Daisy Chain 
1. xviti, No carpet, except little strips by the bed. 2882 
Gaskell in ^mi. Physiol. IV. 51 A strip of muscular tissue 
is cut from the apex of the ventricle. 1907 J, A. Hodges 
Etem. Phoiogr. (ed. 6) 218 A strip of very fine muslin, 
t b. collect, as a material. 

2802 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 283 My mother has or- 
dered a new bonnet, and so have 1 ; both while strip, 
trimmed with white ribbon. 

C. A long narrow tract of territory, of land, 
wood, etc. 

28x6 Tucket Narr. Exped. R. Zaire vi. (iBx8) 206 The 
banks [of the river here] have in some places low strips of 
soil and sand. 2842 W, Spalding Italy fy It. Isl. 1 . 27 The 
county of ^Nice and duchy of Genoa, which form a long 
narrow strip between the southern side of the mountains 
and the sea- 2842 W. Aiton Dorn. Econ. (1857} 2S4 The 
preceding minister. .had planted a strip of firs. .around the 
portion of the glebe on which the manse and offices were 
built. 2872 Black Adv. Phariou vi. 74 This road is bor- 
dered by* a strip of common. xBSo Ruskin On Old Road 
(1885) 11. 3 A narrow strip of untilled field. 

d. A narrow piece of board, metal plate, etc. 

2832 Brewster Optics xxviil. 240 The influence of com- 
pression and dilatation may be well exhibited by taking a 
strip of glass. .and bending it by the force of the hands. 
i860 J. Hewitt Arzus ^ Arm, II. 220 Defences in which 
longitudinal strips appear, are of this [the X4th} century*. 
These strips are placed contizuously, on the arms and legs ; 
they sometimes form a mere ridge on the surface of a smooth 
armour. 1875 Knicht Diet, Mech, 24^0 Strip, a narrow 
, piece of board nailed over a crack or joint between planks. 
2^ J. A Hodges Elem, Photegr. (ed, 6) 42 Strips of wood 
about 2i in. wide by x in. thick. 

©. A narrow portion of a surface, bounded by 
parallel lines. 

2882 G, M. Minchik Unipi, Kinemat. 285 To find the re- 
sistance of this area, we may consider it as broken up into 
..an indefinitely great number of equipotenixal strips. xBpz 
Cayley Math. Papers (1897) XIII. 233 The skew surface is 
thus composed of rigid strips or elements, each included 
between two consecutive Unes- 
f 2. ?Some piece of armour. Obs. rarc‘~K 
Cr. the mod. application xn quot. a86o in z d, and in strip* 
aiyuour, 

CZ508 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 37 Bostaris, braggaris, and 
barganeris. . Al bi^in in feir of weir, In xaklas, and siryppis 
and bonettis of steiJl. 

f 3. An ornamental article of attire worn, chiefly 
by women, about the neck and the upper part of 
the chest. Obs. 

1598 Br. Hall Sat. tv, iv. 31 When a plum'd Fanne may 
shade tby chalked face. And lawny strips tliy naked bosome 
grace. Ibid. iv. vi. 44 Tyr'd with pin d Ruffes, and Fans, 
and partlet.strips And Buskes, and Vcrdingales about their 
hips, 2642 in Alice M. Earle Two Cent. Costume Amer, 
(1903) 1. 205 [A Maryland gentleman left by will, with other 
attire, In 1642,] Nine heed stripps, two plain stripps, nine 
quoiffes, one call, eight crosse-cloths (etc.]. 2658 J. Smith 
I nnov. Penelope ^ Ulysses in Wit Restored tsi A stomacher 
upon her breast so bare, For Strips and Gorgets was not 
then the weare. 

4. Metallurgy, a. An ingot prepared for rolling 
into plates. 

2876 Eneycl. Brit. IV. 217/2 The ingots (of brass] for roll- 
ing, termed * strips *, are in the cojd state passed successively 
between rolls. .of la^e size which squ^e them out and 
extend them lengthwise. 2879 C. Hibbs in Cassell's Teehn. 
Edue. IV. 423/2 The ingots or ‘strips’ [of German silrerj 
are then rolled into plates. • 

b. A narrow flat bar of iron or steel ; hence, 
iron or steel in ‘strips' (more fnlly strip iron, 
steel). 

Often with prefixed word denoting the purpose, as gas, 
nail, rail, tube strip, _ . , . • . r.—. 

28S7 Daily News 16 May 2/3 Bedstead ^^iP 

to £,1 ton. .and gas strip £^ trs 6d to LS- ^3 

/h'd.sJunes/4 'lube strip isjCs *0* Hooos 

hooo iron. .continues keen...Hoops 


n strip and hoop iron. .continues keen...n( 
1r«iebeingoffcred..ati:6. 

I i;6iSforstJ?5trip. 
j 'ITie Conduits are made from selected steel strip, 

i - incited 

trou^h^ which ores arc separated by hetne disturbed 
i while coTcred by a stream of water dracendirit 
1 6 as (sense i c) Urtp-holdcr, -holding, 

I -owner-, (sense 4 a) strip-caster-, strip-armour 
I Hist armour for the arms and legs, showing 
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broad raised strips (see sense i d) alternating with 
sunken bands ; strip-loin U.S^y a particular cut 
of the loin of beef ; strip map, a long narrow 
tnap, showing the course of a line of road, and the 
places adjacent ; strip ticket, a ticket for a journey 
by a public conveyance, printed with a number of 
similar tickets on a strip of paper; strip-work 
(d) Arch, = strap-work (Strap sb, 1 7) ; (^) = strip- 
armottr, 

x85o J. Hewitt Anus ff Arm, II. lax The manner of 
forming this *strip.armour is very exactly described. 1879 
C. HinBs in CassclCs Tcchn. Ediic. IV. 413/r The **strip- 
caster' as he is termed. x^Zj^B^ham Daily Post Feb. 3/5 
Stripcaster.— Wanted, Steady Man, used to casting Brass 
for rolling. xBpS F. W. Maitland Totvnshi^ ^ Borough 
64 Very often the office-holders^ were *strip*holders or at 
any rate belonged to families which had held strips. x§oi 
Month Dec. 603 The *strip-holding of arable land which 
was so univcr>al in England, 1884^ Har/ePs Mag, July 
299/1 Tenderloins, ^striploins, sirloins. 1903 List New 
Publications in Daily Chrotu 30 July 3/2 ‘The Exeter 
Road.* ^Stripmap. ‘The Liverpool and Manchester Road.* 
Strip map. ‘The Carlisle Road*. Strip map. ioo 6 IPcstut, 
Gaz. 23 July 10/2 The Strip or Motor-Route Maps. 1898 
F. W. Aiaitland Township ff Borough 6 The “strip-owners 
are for the more part colleges. X908 Daily Chron. 7 Sept, x/s 
The experiment ofsuhstituting*striptickelsforseason tickets 
on the liaker-sireet and Waterloo, G real Northern and Picca- 
dilly, and Charing-CTOSS, Euston, and Hampstead Railways 
comes into force on October 1. 1909 Ibid, xo July 4/6 Our 
Iwondon tube strip-tickets. 1880 J. Hewitt Arursfi Ann, 
II. 121 In both these sculptures the “strip-work is found 
on the arms and legs. X893 Reliquary Jan. 16 The third 
stage has a large window In the south wml ; this has deco- 
rated strip-work around it. 

Strip (strip), sh.^ [f. Strip pi. Tobacco- 
leaf with the stalk and midrib removed. Also strip* 
leaf, 

X844 ReP. Set, Comm. Tobacco Trade^ Min, Evid, 23s 
The cons^uence of the permission which is given to import 
strips at the same duty as leaf is, that the stalks are ex- 
ported from America to the Continent. ^1845 Dodo Brit, 
Manu/,V, 133 * Strip-leaf*.. is the technical name for to- 
bacco from which the stem of the leaf has been taken away 
before the latter is packed in the hogshead. 1904 Daily 
Citron, t May 6/3 His whole imports in March were 133 
hogsheads of ‘strips' and nineteen hogsheads of leaf to- 
bacco. 

strip (strip), sh.t: Sc. [Prob. a back-formation 
from stript var. of Striped n.] = Stripe r4.- 
_ In some dialects of Scotland the form strift in thU sense 
Is unhnown in genuine vernacular speccit; ‘strips' is the 
only word, e. g. for the stripes of a tiger or a zebra. 

1789 J. WiLUAMS Min, lungd, I. 80 The strips or streaks 
lie all of them exactly parallel to one another, and exactly 

J iarallel to the bed of the stone. Z843 J. Ballantine Geiber. 
unzic's lyallct 304 They wont be long in having sergeant's 
strips on their arm& Z9X4 Brit, Mus, Rzturn 94 Green 
ewer with waved strip below the handle, found in Dora, 

t b. ailrib. or adj. Striped. Obs. 
z666^ in Mniiiand Ctuh Miscetl. (1840) II. 539 'For six 
yeardis of strip sitlc stulT. .0x5 o3 00. 

.'Strip (strip), w.l Pa. t, and pa. pple. stripped 
(stript), stript. Forms : l -st^pan, 3 atrupen, 
3-6 stripe, 4-6 strype, 4 strepe, streepe, 
struype, 4-6 stryppe, 4-7 strippo, 5 streppe, 
7’ stripp, 6- strip. Pa. t. i -str^te, -stripte, 
3 strepte, streopte, strupte, 5 strypid, striput, 
atrepid, strope, 6 stryp(p}ed, 6- stripped, 
stript. Pa. ppje. 1 -striped, 3 istruped, 4 
i-strupt, i-stripte, 5 strypte, striped, 6 
siryp(p)ed, striped, 7 strip’d, 5- stripped, 6 - 
stript. [ME. stripe, strepe, strupe (u) OIL 
*slrlepan,. *sMpan, *strypan (whence be-strypan 
to plunder, despoil : see Bestbip e/.), conesp. to 
lilLG., MDu. strbpen {xaoA.Xra.stroopen), to plun- 
der, strip, stroufen to skin, chastise (mod. 

G. streijen to strip off) WGcr. *straupjah ; the 
Tent, root *slraup- ; *strup- prob. occurs also in 
MHG. strupfeii tostrip off, and possibly in SinOPri. 

The’ normal mod. form of the present-slcm would he 
*s(ripei the shortening of the vowel prob. look place first 
before the two consonants in the pa. t. and pa. pple. stript^ 
and hence extended to the pres.-stem. 

The mod.Du.' to strip (tobacco), some- 
times cited as cognate, is prob. from Eng.J 
I. To unclothe, denude. 

. 1 . trans. To divest (a person, body) of clothing; 
to undress, make bare or naked. Often more 
definitely with compl. or phrase, to strip naked^ 
to strip to the skin, \po the bufF), Const, of \out of 
(one’s clothing). 

aizx^yullanaiS He het hatterllche strupehhire stcort 
naket. ^1385 Chaucer Clerk’s T. 807 Ye dide me streepe 
out of my poure weede And richely me cladden. 1387 
Trevtsa (Rolls) VIII. 221 [Heo) was I-stripte and 

i-scourged [L. exspollata Jlagellaretnr\ <^1440 Promp. 
Parv, 480/x Strypyn, or streppyn, or make nakyd, nudo, 
denude, CX450 Mirk’s Pestial 121 pay buffed hym and 
h'obbyd hym, and aftyr striput hym naked. xS3^x Act 22 
Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 2 They shall strype hym naked from the 
myddel upwarde & cause h>*m to he whypped. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia 11. xix. (1912) 272 For there they began to 
strip her of her clothe.^, when I came in among them. 1592 
Timme Ten Eng. Lepers \x\. I j, Her husband, .might strip 
her cut of her clothes, . .and beat her openly. 1657 Biluncsly 
Brachy-Mariyrol, xxxiL 119 Strip, Strip, man, woman, 
child,.. Leave not a rag on, turn them out of doors. 1697 
DKYDE:ty£‘«rijiL s34Thus Kipheus, Dymas, all the Trojan 
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Train, Lay down their own Attire and strip the slain, 1825 
Scott Talism, v, He beheld the anchorite stripping his 
shoulders with frantic haste of their shaggy mantle. 1891 
Farrar Darkn, ^ Dawn Ixv, It meant stripping him naked, 
..and then beating him to death with rods. 
rejl, c 1386 Chaucer Merck, T. 714 Anon he preyde hire 
strepen hire al naked, c 1450 Gesia Roui.xiil, 43 He strepid 
him, and shewid his woundis. xdoo Siiaks. A, K. L. iv. iii. 
147 Who led me instantly vnto his Caue, There stript him- 
scife. 1662 J. Davies ir. Mandelslo's Trav, 27, 1 made 
some difficulty to accept of the prefers they made me to 
strip themselves naked. X720 Prior Tmth ff Falshood 23 
The Nymph. .Stript her self naked to the skin. 2839 Lane 
Arab.Nts. I. 78 He then stripped himself, and dived round 
the net. 1872 [see Buff sb,^ 3). 

itttr. for re/l, 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, i. 31 
Benches, where you sit down, and lay your cloaths after 
you have stript. 1725 De Foe Voy, round IVorld (1840) 
308 The other, being a good swimmer, stripped and put off 
to it. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad Iv, Now that other 
lads than I Strip to bathe on Severn shore. 

t phrase, [Cf. F r. ' se desponiller avant 
que se couchcr * (Cotgr.),] 

1675 South Senn, (1692) 571 Some fond, easy Fathers think 
fit to strip themselves before they He down to their long 
sleep, and to settle their whole Estates upon their Sons. 

0. transf (jocular nonce-use). 

x5ox SiiAKS. T’tuet, N, in. iv. 274 Therefore on, or strippe 
your sword starkc naked. 

d. To divest (a person, oneself) of outer gar- 
ments, or of some specified outer garment. Const. 
of + out of. Sometimes in phr. to strip to, + into, 
'\unto (the shirt or other inner garment). 

ri422 Hoccleve Jerestaus* Wife 233 He strypid hir 
anoon left al delay, Vn-to hlr smok. 1530 Tindalb Gen, 
xxxvil. 23 They strypte him [loseph] out of his gay coote 
that was ^on him. <1x548 Hall Chron., Hen. ylll,b\ 1 
Diverse offenders.. came wel appareled to Westmynster & ' 
sodeynly stryped them into theirshertes. a X627 H. Shirley | 
Mari, Soldier V, {1638)! ib, How comes she to ibis habjte? » 
Went she thus In? Epid. No Sir, mine owne hands stript 
her into rags. X67X MiLTON.ytfWX<»/i 11 SB Then like a Robber 
[thou] stripdst them of thif robes. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn, 
Med, (1790) 133, 1 have known mechanics frequently contract 
fatal diseases, by working stript at an open window. 2822 
Bvron Juan vii. Ixxiii, An old man. .besmear'd with dust, 
Stript to bis waistcoat. 2831 Scott Cast. Dang, viii, Two 
or three archers showed themselves, stripped of their tunics, 
and only attired in their shirts and hose. 1865 TnoLLOfE 
Belton BsL xvi, He had already stripped himself of his wrap- 
pings,, .and.. at once followed Clara to the squire’s room. 
fg. 167s H. Teonce Diary (1825) 68 Ther fore our Ad- 
mirall strips himself to his shirt; viz. he stays before the 
towne only with 3 shIpps more. 

e. intr, for reft. Also of an athlete, a pugilist, 
etc. : To take off one’s ordinary wearing apparel 
in preparation for a contest. 

Bunyan Heavetdy Footm, (1724) 27 If thou intendest 
to win, thou must Strip, thou must lay aside every Weight. 
17x1 Steele No. 51 f ^ [The author] in toe Rovery 
makes a Country Squire strip to bW Holland Drawers... 
The Pleasantry of Stripping almost Naked has been since 
practised.. very successfully at Bartholomew Fair. 1823 
Q, Rev. XLIX. 391 Whether It be the prire-fightcr who 
strips in the ring, or the race-hone at the starting-post. 
1887 Shearman 73 A sprinter, too, to use a cant 

phrase of pedestrianism, 'strips big*— r. e. looks bigger 
stripped than he does in his clothes. 

1. trans. To deprive ^ armour, insignia, orna- 
ments ; also fig. Also const. '\out of, 

<‘1386 Chaucer Knt^s T, 148 To ransake in the taas of 
bodyes dede, Hem for to strepe of barneys and of wede, 
1592 Stow 665 His souldiors were stripped out of their 

harnes, and let go. 1622 Fitz-Geffry Elisha 24 Doe they 
akc to bee.. stripped {printed shipped] of their Jewels as the 
Israelites were? X784 Cowper Task vi. 640 What heathen 
would have dar*d To strip Jovc*s statue of his oaken wreath, 
And hangit up in honour of aman? 1837 Carlyle Rev. 

1. It. iv, Caron , . regains his Lawsuit . . ; strips Reporter Gocz- 
man of the judicial ermine, 1B66 Sir T. Seaton Cadet to 
Colonel II. iil 86 The mutineers were stripped of their 
uniforms. 

fg. To discharge (a liveried servant). Obs. 

1756 Foote Engl, ret.fr, Paris 1. Wks. 2799 I. 97 If you 
suffer that fellow to enter my doors again, I’JI strip and 
discard you the very minute. , 

li. To remove the clothing of (a racehorse) ; also i 
'intr, of a horse, to undergo this process, | 

1730 CHENYAfr/ Horse^Matches The three.. run all on ■ 
the wrong side a Post, at doing which Sweetest when naked 
broke away to the Place where they strip’d her. 2857 G. A. 
Lawrence. Liv, lx. 83' The bell for saddling rang, and 
the horses came out. The mare stripped beautifully, as 
fine as a star, 1860 Baity's Mag: I. 220 We have never 
seen a better-looking lot of two-year olds stripped at so 
early a period of the year. 

2 . fg, a. To divest or dispossess (a person, one- 
self) of attributes, titles, rights, honours, offices, 
etc. Q.<yii'sX,'\'outof'\fromyOf. 

e 2320 Castle of Love 431 m Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, 
366 Ne helpeh him no hing..pat his fo..X.strupt him al 
start-naked. Of mi3t and strenghe al bare X-maked. 1561 
Hoby ir. Casiigliofte’s Courtier 11. (1900) 2x7 The prince 
stripping himself of the person of a prince, and mlnglingc 
himself equaliye with his undcrlinges. x6o8 Shaks. Lear 
IV, iii, 45 JQos.) His own vnkindnes That stript her from 
his benediction. x6xo Holland Ctfwrfrrt’j ^rtV, (2637) 621, 
Stephen afterwards stript him out of these Honours. 2663 
Patrick Piigrimx.iib^i) 56 He ought to strip him- 
self of all undue affections to the world. 2675 Bunyan 
Saved by Grace Wks. {1692) 561/1 Of his Godhead he could 
not strip himself. 1776 Gibbon Decl, ^ F, v. (1782) L 148 
Many cities of the cast were stript of their ancient honoure, 
x8st Robertson Semt. Str. if. i. (1864) 2 He stripped the 
so-called religious party.. of their respectability. 2849 JIac- 
AULAV Hist. Eng. vL 11. 226 QuccnsbczTy was stripped of 
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all his employments. xMo Dixon PVindsorlll, xxiv.245 
Tne cardinal stripped him of his deanery. 2906 (J, Bicc 
Wayside Sk. Ecct, Hist, iii. 8r Strip him of his mantle of 
Euphuism and you will find him always sensible and candid. 

b. To denude or divest (a thing) of attributes. 
2S9;r Hooker Eccl. Pcl, v. Ixv, § 3 There is no necessitie 

of stripping sacraments out of all such attire of Ceremonies 
as mans wisedome hath at any time clothed them wiihall. 
2690 Locke Hunt, Und, iii, xi. § 7 When I shall see any of 
those C^ombatanLs, strip all his Terms of Ambiguity and 
Obscurity,..! shall think him a Champion for Knowledge, 
Truth, and Peace, 2746 Hervey (1818) 272 Some. 

time.s I liave seen that resplendent globe, stript of her 
radiance. 2824 Scott St. Renan’s xxix, Your friend, sir, 
mu.st at least strip his proposals of their fine gilding. x8^ 
N, Brit. Rev. XXVI.^ 39 The canonical writings have, in 
the process, been stripped of every claim to our regard. 
1859 J EPHSON Brittany x. 161, 1 doubt the wbdom of strip, 
ping all social events of everything that appeals to the 
imagination. 2908 Programme of Modernism 223 The 
ecclesiastical authority, .should strip itself of that external 
pomp which adorns it in the eyes 01 the public. 

c. To expose the character or nature of (a 
person or thing). 

26x9 H. Hutton Follies Anat. B 7, Shutting my Muse in 
silence, least she strip This Saint.like creature with a Satyres 
whip. 2781 Cowper Charity 494 He hides behind a magis- 
terial air His own offences, and strips others bare. 2781 — 
Expost, 141 He stripp'd th* impostors in the noon-day sun; 
Sliow'd that they follow’d all they seem'd to shun. 

8 , To plunder, spoil ; to deprive totally (whether 
justly or otherwise) of possessions, or of something 
specified ; to render destitute, 
f a. without const. Obs, 

For slang uses see quot. a 2700. 

a 2225 Juliana 62 pu. .deide.st. .ant stepe adun & strupt- 
cst [MS, Bodt. herhedest] hclle. CX425 Eng. Conq, Ire- 
land 244 lliay [the governors of Ireland].. pulled & strope 
ham that non harmc dydde. t6tx S. Rw Art of Jugling 
C 4 b. He that hath the first dice, is like alwaies to siripp 
and rob all the table about. 2^2 Luttrkll Brief Rel, 
(1857) II. 530 They also brought off 50 wounded men, and 
divers of the dead with them, the enemy bavetng not then 
stript the feild. a 2700 B. E, Diet, Cant. Crew, Strip, c, 
to Kob or Gut a House, to unrig any Body, or to Bite them 
; of their Money. c. to Gut the House. Strip 

I the Table, c. to Winn all the Money on the Place. 

b. const, of. Common in 17-1 8th c. Now 
rare, 

*594 Selivius Greene's Wks, (Grosart) XIV. 2x6 We that 
haue fought with mighty Prcsler John, And stript ih 
iEgyptian soldan of hb camjp. 259B R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Attdria iv. v. 86 Despoliavk nos omnibus. He hath not left 
vs a dish to eate our meat in. He bath stript vs of al. 
a 1656 Br. Hall Rem. Wks, {t66o) 143 Many a one here ts 
borne to a fair estate, and is strip'c of it. a 27x6 South Ser/n. 
(X727) VI. 2x4 An endeavour to strip him of hb Friends. *726 
Whole Art Mod. Gaming zy It is about a thousand to one 
but he is so unlucky, as to come away clean stript of all his 
Money, 2727 [E. DorrinctonJ Philip Quarll (18x6) 78 
Yearly stripping the eagles of ibeir eggs had prevented their 
increase, 2737 in Joth Rep. Hist, MSS, Comm, App. 1. 266 
His fate was to be strip’d of all he bad In Sweden. 2769 
Robertson Chas. V, vii. Wks. xEsx IV. 200 [They] in the 
space of a few weeks, stripping him entirely of bis dominions, 
drove him.. to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. 

c. To deprive or rid (a substance or thing) of 
2675 G. Harvey Dis. Land, xxiv, 265 ’The Basb whereof 

is Antimony stripped of its venenous Sulphur. 2796 Kik- 
WAN Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 491 Macquer first discovered, 
that Prusslated Iron, or Berlin blue, might be stripped of 
the tinging matter by digestion with alkalis. 2837 P. Keith 
Bot. Lex, ji Plants are often stripped of their colours by 
the operation of the same agents through which they on- 
ginally acquired them. 

4 . To denude (a thing) of its covering, esp. (a 
tree) of its bark, (a seed) of its skin, (a fruit) of its 
rind, 

<2X22^ Auer, R, 248 Heo haue^ btplled mine figer— irend 
of al rinde, despoiled [MS. C. biruped] hire sierc naked. 
1660 in Vemey Mem. (1904) II. 99 A greate parcell ofsiK'C 
wch that {Jay to bee delivered, and at ibe day of de- 
livery we have a little trouble in weighing of itt, stripping 
of itt, and severall other things. 2727-46 Thomson 
638 Thou best anana,.. Quick let me strip thee of thy tufty 
coat, Spread thy ambrosial stores, and feast with Jovel 
2823 W. CoBDETT Rur. Rides (1B53) 263 They have 
stripping trees (taking the bark oil) about five or six days. 
2841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 284/1 When the seed is stripped of 
its testa. 2883 Hampsh, Gloss,, Strip, to bark the oak tree. 

t6. To skin (an^ animal; in Hunting spec, a 
hare), Obs. 

CX400 Master of Game (MS. Digby 282) xxxiv', 
shulde she [sc. the hare] be stripped all, sauc the bce^. 
i486 Bk. St, Albansy Hunting c iii b, Now to speke 
bestes when thay be slaync How many be strypte and how 
many be flayne.. All that here skyne and talow and Rour^c 
leue me Shall be fiaync safe the bare for he shall stripte be. 
2530 Tindale Lev. i. 6 And let the burntofferyng^ be 
strypped and hewed in peces. 1575 Turberv. Veneneico 
An nart ora bucke is flayed, a hare stn’pped. 2677 N- Lox 
Genii. Reereat. (cd, z) 25 The Hare is Stripped or Cased. 
2770 G. WiiiTB Selbome, Let. to Pennant Mar., Understand- 
ing that it was not stripped, I proceeded to examine this rare 
quadruped [sc, a moose). 

6. To deprive (a plant ^its foliage or fruit) ; to 
remove (seed or grain from the straw). 

2697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 11. 504 Crop luxuriant Straglert# 
nor be loath To strip the Branches of their leafy Growth. 
1733 W. Ellis Chiltern fi Vale Farm. 87 The Rook a 
subtil Fowl, and will strip a Walnut Tree in a little time. 
2759 Mills tr. Duhamels Husb. i.iL(i762)3 We sometime 
sec trees strip'd by insects. 2837 P, I^ith Bot, Lex, 74 H 
the upper part of a branch is stripped of its leaves. *8®* 
Smiles Engineers ILzxo l*he plan of stripping the corn, 
from the straw by means of a scutcher. 
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STRIP, 


7. To empty, make bare, clear oat (a place, 
thing) ^its contents, ornaments, etc. 

x6i6 W. Browne Past, u, ni. 59 The bowels of our 
mother were not npt For Mader-pits nor the sweet mea- 
dowes sinpt Of Iheir choke beauties, 1753 Challoner 
CnfA, Cak Instr, 220 Our Altars are also uncovered and 
stript of all their Ornaments. 1765 Lond, Ckron, 14-17 
Sept. 272/1 And while she wxnt in a fright, to see if it was 
true, he [a thief] in the mean time stnpped the room of 
things to the value of 30 shillings. x8*6 iIasib Pep. Falln^ 
cics xi, His goodly shelves are one by one stript of his (k. 
voyrite old authors. 1823-32 Webster, Strip^..^. To de- 
prive; to make bare by cutting, grarxng or other means; 
as, cattle strip the ground of its herbage, Bridces 

Faast e/ Bacchus L 112, I stripped the house for a sale. 
*9*3 J* Morrison On Trail cf Pioneers xxvi. 125 It was 
no loss when the islands were stripped of the fragrant 
wood. 

b. To strip up : (see quot. 1893 ). Now diaL 
Evelvn xxvii. 72 Cutting all the rest away.. 
Mnpping up such as you spare from their catrax'agant 
Branches. 1893 IPilish. Glcss,^ Strip ufj to shroud {i.e, 
trim] the lower part of a tree, as is usually done with hedge- 
row timber at inter\’als. 

f c. Used with allnsion to Strip Obs, 

_ t^2 tr. Charter oP Cinque Ports 138 Strip or Estrepement 
is a Writ for taking Lands from him that strips and spoils 
them. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 409 This may excuse 
the trustees, if they, .attempt to strip the estate of the timber, 
d. ? To clear (land) of a crop. 

18^ H. Stephens Bk, Farm 1 1, 2 The reason for stripping 
turnips is to supply food to the sheep in the most convenient 
form. The portion of the turnip ground allotted tosheep ts., 
drawn or stript, that is,acertain proportion of the lurnipsis 
left on the ground, for the use of the sheep, and the other Is 
carried away to the steading, to be consumed by the cattle. 
x836 Pall Mall Gaz, 6 Apr. 14/1 Of this quantity 320,000 
acres were not reaped. .or what crop there was was moi'Ti 
for hay. This reduces the area actually stripped for wheat 
to I, 630,000 acres. 

8 . To take away the accessories, eqnipment, or 
furaitnre of ; to dismantle. 

1683 Moxon Meek. Fxere.t Printing xiv. xxlL § 2. 207 
Thus the first Quarter is Stript. .in order to he distributed. 
Ibid. xxiv. Diet. 391 Strip a Form. [Reference to prec. 
quot.] x688 Holme ,/ 4rr//<iK»y iii. 125/2 [Printing] c 
Fornit is to take away all the Furniture from about it, and 
lett it so remain on the Letter board to be dktributed. 
1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (17S0) s.v., To Strip the 
masts, is to unrig a ship, or deprive^the masts of their 
iaachiner>* and furniture. 17^8 m Nicolas Disp. Kelson 
(1846) VII. p. civi, The Guemer and Conquerant made a 
very inefficient resistance, the latter being soon stripped of 
her main and mUen-masts. 1807 Sir R. Wilson Jml, 24 
Sept, in Life (1862) II. viii. 370 When the squall passed we 
attenmted to hai<t the ^ils again but again w'e were stripped. 
x 857 Smvth Sailor's Word^k.^ Striked to the GirLlvie^ 
all the standing-rigging and furniture ha\‘ing been cleared 
olT the masts in the course of dismantling. x88z Greener 
Gun 262 Stripping and repairing guns. To take to pieces a 
breech-loader for cleaning or repairs, first remove the fore- 
end and barrels. /^7<i!!.yTo striq breech-actions,.. the first 
thing will be to remove the spring,. Ibid. 263 To strip a 
muzzle-loader, first remove the lock. x8S3 Jacobi^ Printers' 
Voeab. 134 Strip a forme^ to take away the furniture from 
the pages of a forme, and thus leave it naked. 

II. To doff, take off, peel away, 

9. To remove (the clothes, a garment, trappings, 
hair) from a person, body, 

• a. With adv. off^ away, or with prep, off, from, 
CX290 St, Francis ix in S. Eng. Leg. 54 Hestreple of is 
clof^es of is rug and ^af fjis pouerc buj^C. c 1290 Beketssoz 
ibid. 169 .^e heo strepten of is do]>es, al a-boue heo founde 
Clerkene clones. 13.- Coer de L, 3399 And loke that hee 
her here off stiype. Off bed, off l>erd, and eke off LtP®- 
CX386 Chaucer Reevds T. 143 And to the hors he goth bj'm 
faire and wel. He strepeih of the brj’del right anon. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. X73 pIs Ckimbises..made men 
stripe of be skim of a iuge, for he hadde i-^eue a false dome. 
x65o F. Brooke tr. Le Bland sTrazK'sioTMiS Prince. .stript 
off his gorgious habnilmenls. 1797 Ht. Lee Canterb, T., 
Old Wemoft's T. (1799) I. 3S9 Stripping away hk upper 
garment, and dkplaying the badge of knighthood upon hk 
shoulder. 1895 R. W. Chambers King in yellazv, etc. (1909) 
255 she spoke she stripjjed off her gloves- 
fg. 1340 AyenB. 9S pet hi ous del j-uri of be zeue dyadliche 
zennesand hke sirepe of al cure herten and ine hare sledc 
zelte..be ^eue uirlues- rS49 J. Olde Eraszn. Par. Epkes. 
ProL C iiij b, Chri^te wroulde not stycke cleane on onr 
backes onlesse olde .\dam be stnpped cleane of, w>'ih all hk 
ragged rotten patches of infideliiie and sinfulnes. 1766 J. 
Towers Brit. Biog. I. 127 [Chancer] discovered nature 
in all berappearances,andstrip^edoff everydkguke. 1780 

CowpER Prozr, Err. 5S3 Habits are soon assum’d: but, 
when we strive To strip them off, 'tis being flay’d alive. 
1874 Green Short Hist, iu §1. iis Picture after picture 
strips the veil from the corruption of the medieval Church. 
xSii L. J. Jennings Croker Papers I. I 3 The immense 
correspondence of all kinds which he Irfc strips away 
dkgukes. ^ ^ 

b. wthoutadr.: To divest onesdf of. Chiefly*5V. 
1760-2 GoLDS'LCri ffCcii, [She] nc^*e^ once attempted to 
stJip a single petticoat, or cover the board, as her last Sttik^ 
with her head-clothes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. Ill.'vi- 
The gufcNls all stript their coats. 2853 Poultry Chron, IH. 
2X2 Aleck 'stripped hk budeskins for the attempt. X870 J.^K. 
Hunter Life Studies xliv. 271 They., had a consultation 
as to whether, .one of them should strip hk stockings and 
shoon and carry the ether on hk back- . 

fg. 1853 Lvttov My Kor^l xit. xxx, Sltip the mask. 
Audlcy Egertoa ; let the world know jxju for what you arc ; 
^10. To take ns plunder or spoil. Obs, 

CX200 Trin. ColL Horn. 195 Erest hestrepteof himhtssbep. 
*S99 Shaks. Hen. P, t. L xi For all tbe Temporall Lands.. 
Would they strip from \'S- 1791 Cowpem Iliad xvil 102 He 
knew at once who stripp’d Euphoibus’ arms. • ■ 

11 To remove (an adhering covering of skin, 


bark, lead, paper, etc.) ; to pall off (leaves, froit) 
from a tree, etc. Also to strip off. 

CX430 Tvio Cookery.hks. 27 TakeA!maund 3 ^..&strypeof 
beskyn. i486 Bk. St, Albans biijb, T^e a knyfe..and 
stripe the sk^-nne a way from the necke. i683 Holme 
ni- 66/2 [Wclt-GIover.) Pulling k stripping the 
\\ <^ll of the skin. Ibid. iii. 97/1 (Cushion and Bed Terms.] 
Stripping the Feathers^ from the Quills. 16^7 Dryden 
^neis I. 29s Some strip the Skin, some portion* out the 
SpoiL 1769 Mrs. Raffald Erg. Housekeeper (X77S) 363 
Gather your currants when the sun is hot upon them, strip 


. stnp 

. slips. 1780 Mirror 

Na 93 ? 8 The best china was set out... The covers were 
stripped from the work^ chair-bottoms. 1836 Philos. 
Mag. Dec. 484 So ^rfcct k the sheet of copper thus formed, 
that, on being stripped off, it has the polkh and even a 
counterpart of every scratch of the plate on which it is de- 
posited. 1849 M. Taylor's Builder's Prieedk. 63 Stripping 
and relaying ladies, countess, and duchess slating, per 
square, o 10 <x^ x8^ Poultry Chron. II. 22 Directly the 
feathers are stripped from the poultry, throw them loosely 
in the corner, x888 W. J. Harrison Hist. Photogr, xiiL 1x2 
In the same y^r (1855) the Frenchman, Galliard, coated 
collodion negaii\'es with gelatine, and then stripp^ them 
from the glacs, 1891 Lasu Rep., Weekly Kotes 78/2 The 
act of the defendants in stripping off the roof amounted to a 
forcible entry*. 19x3 J. G. Frazer Psyche's 'Task (ed. 2) uL 
30 When he has stripped tbe fruit (from the tree), the rascal 
restores tbe charm to its proper places 

b. itdr. Of bark, membrane : To lend or adapt 
itself to the process of peeling or decortication. 
Of a layer of metal ; To become detached. 

2877 JssrEMt^Gamekeeperat 15 In the spring, 

when the oak timber is throwed (because, you see, the sap 
be rising, and the bark strips then). x8^ Allbutfs Syst. 
Med.Wl, 712 The leptomeninges stripping, on the contrary, 
w*ith undue case. X905 Eleetro-ptating (ed- P. N. Hasluck) 
152 Silver will strip under the bumkher when it is deposited 
too fast or too slow. 

12. To remove, roll up (a sleeve). Now only 
with up. Also ahsol, 

1599 Shaks. IV. nu 47 Then will he strip hksleeue, 
and shew hk skarres. 1607 B. Barnes Divils Charter Prol. 

A 2 b, Pre<:ently the Pronotary strippeih vp Alexanders 
sleeue and letteth hk arme bloud in a saucer. 17x1 * J. 
Distaff* Char. Don Sacheoerellto 5 He stript up, and 
shew’d-.amost thundringArm. csBisHin/lston’s yuvenile 
Tracis viL 9 If hk shirt sleeves were stripped up to hk 
elbows. 

13. To slip off (a jewel) from the arm, a ring 
from the finger, 

x6xx Shake. Cytnh. if. iv. loi, I begge but leaue to a>*re 
thk Iewell.,.She stript it from her Anne. 1652 J, Bur- 
ROUCHES Exp. Hosea ii, xS6 Strip from your fingers your 
gold rings. i85s A, Cary Ball., Lyrics fp Hymns 117 She 
stript from her finger the shining ring. 

14. To remove entirely, clear off (vegetation). 

1839 Fr. a Kemble Resid. Georgia (1B63) c6x They have 

almost stripped the trees and thickets along the stv-amp road 
since Z firat came here. 

HI. Technical uses. 

15. Tin-washing. (See qaot. 1674 -) Also to 
wash out (gold). 

1^4 Ray Prep. Tin (E.D.S.) 12 Washing and sifting of it, 
which they call stripping of itl 1873 I. H. Collins Metal 
Mining 54 Tbe tin grave! is ‘ striped * at a cost of 3s. to 6s. 
per ton. 1871 Simpson Recit, zg ^e wash dirt will be full 
of gold, ready to strip. 

16. TobaccO’Vianuf, To remove the leaves from ; 
the stems of (tobacco). Also absol. 

x688 Holme Armoury nn xxiL (Roxb.) 274/z Tennes • 
used by Tobacconkts. Strip it, is take all the stalks away | 
from the leaues. 1786 26 0.5251 No ..Tobacco \ 

stalks stripped, nor Snuff manufactured from Tobacco so ^ 
imported, shall be removed [etc.]. 1883 Killebretw Rep. 
Culture 4 Curing Tobacco U.S. 154 If there should happen 
to be no damp days when it xs desired to strip, a few rial's 
in the cellar will impart the necessary mokture. Ibid, xE6 
In stripping tobacco, tbe leaves are pulled from the stalks 
and ti^ in bundles. 

b. To remove the stalk and midrib from 
(tobacco-leaf). Cf. Stem vP 3 a. 

X844 Rep. Sel, Comm. Tobacco Trade, Min. Etrid, 233 
Tobacco could be stripped here at from \Zd. to ax, a mvt. 
x88i Spans' Encycl. IrMustr. Arts iv. 1341 Culling k the 
process by which the damped [tobacco-Jleaves, whether 
stripped or not, are most extensively prepared for smoking in 
pipes and cigarettes. 

17. Meek. To tear off (the thread from a screw 
or bolt, the teeth from a wheel). 

1873 Neltkropp Watch-viork-ez Tbe teelh of the scape, 
wheel will, by revolving against the jagged edge, be cut off; 
the wheel is then stript. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2430 
Strip (Machinerj’), to tear tbe thread off a screw. 

b. To rip off the screw thread of (a cannon-ball 
or bnllet) ; to render incapable of receiving the 
rotator}’ direction from the rifling of the barrel. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts Instead of one quarter pf a turn, 
which was the utmost that TOuld be safely giren in the old 
way, without danger of stripping the bml, a whole turn 
round the barrel, In its length, can be given to the two 
grooved rifles. 

C. inlr. for rejl. 

1854 Ckamb. frrJ. II. 202 If the charge of gunpowder be 
inordinately great, the ball may strip, to use 
phrase: in other wor^ it may have icsscrew-thr^d “ 

ineffective by the mere force of discharge. x8ss A- 
Mint. 4- Kav. Diet. s.v., A rifle bullet is said to strip when 
it passes out of the barr^ of a rifle.. 'withMl rereivmg the 
spiral motion on its axis. xSSt GREENEa Guft 369 Immeoi- 
atcly the barrel gets hot and expands, tbe bullets strip. 


18, Mining, To lay bare (a mineral deposit, 
etc.) : see quot. 1839 . 

X839 UreDiV/. / fr/x842 If..the vein be quite dktinct from 
the ro^, the labour may be facilitated, as well as the separa- 
tion of the ore, by disenga^ng the vein on one of us faces 
through a ewtain extent, the rock bong attacked separately. 
This operation k called stripping the vein. 1839 Murchison 
Siiur, Syst. I. xxxvi. 490 On ‘stripping* the fault towards 
the trough, the limestone was found to be in contact wth a 
seam of coal. 1887 Times (weekly ed.; g Dec. 1/4 Mr. Mor- 
gan has . .nowas the phrase goes, ‘stripped the lode so that 
many thousands of tons of stone, richly laden with gold, are 
ready to be sloped. 

19. lo smooth (a metal surface) by filing or the 
like ; to smooth the surface of (a file-blank) pre- 
paratory to cutting the teeth ; also see qaot. 1880 . 

*® 3 * J-^ Holland hlanuf. Metal I. 301 The file k now in 
a state either to be stripped or ground. 1855 Franke Beils 
T ecknol, WSrierb. n.521 To Strip a piece of work (Co finish- 
off with a smooth file, or to smooth the surface with a hard 
file), Abfeiten. Fintr de timer. x8So Encycl. Brit. XI. 
279/2 The [gun-lbarrels are then * stripp^ ’—that is, turned 
down the whole length to correspond with the bore, 1898 
J. SourawAED Mod. Printing^ I, g6 [The leads are finished] 
by * stripping *, or ‘ shaving *, in a stripping machine: 

. 20. Carding, a. (See quot, 1 & 35 .) b. To re- 
move fluff, etc. from the teeth of (a card). 

1835 Ure/*AiVi3X. Manuf. 182 Which cj’linder k employed 
as a stripper in place of a doffing-comb, to take off or strip 
the slivers of wool from the doffing cylinder. 1E91 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Stripper, the man who strips the cards 
or leather combs of fluff. 

21. Cloth-making. (See qnot 1904 .) 

1896 W. M. Gardner Wool Dyeing 32 Thk process k fre- 
quently resorted to for ‘ strippmg ’ off the colour of dyed 
material previous to re-dyeing, zga^ Eng. Dial. Diet., Strip 
v.,..A cloth-making term: to partially remove the colour 
from dyed material when the colour is found to be too ‘full.* 

22. AleiaUurgy, (See quot.) 

^ 2884 W, H. Greenwood Steel 4* Iron fed. 2) §’642 Steel 
ingots, when newly stripped— that is, withdrawn from the 
moulds in which they have been cast — are far too hot in the 
interior for immediate rolling. 

23. Electrometallurgy. To remove (the plating 
from a plated article, the metal from a positive 
pole, etc.) by electrolysis. Also inir. of a plating : 
To come off. 

1877 A Watt Elecire-Meiallurgy (ed. 6) 155 In coating 
steel or iron articles with nickel, dq?osition should not be 
allowed to take place too rapidly at first, otherwise the 
metal will be liable to strip. x8So Ibid, (ed. 7) 1x4 Nickel- 
plated articles may be stripped in thk solution by immersing 
them in it fora few moments. x88o J. W. URQUHART.£/xcf«- 
platir.g yi. 162 Deposits of nickel having a brilliant appear- 
ance on leaving the solution.. are very apt to strip. 1898 
Threlfall Laboratory Arts iv. 306 The pliiinum foil test- 
ing cathode may also be ‘stripped ’ by m^ng ti an anode. 

rV. 24. Comb.: strip bush (see quoL); 
strip-jack-naked if/h/. =* beggar-my-neighbonr{^^ 
Beggar v, 3) ; strip-me-naked slang, gin. 

1865 Hoi ten's Slang Diet, (ed, 2), *Stnp.busk, a fellow who 
steals clothes put out to dry after washing. 1881 Oxfordsh. 
(Suppi.) Gloss., *Strip feuk naked, a game at cards some- 
times called * Byct (teal) my neighbour oni of doors.* 1751 
Gen. Advertiser 7 Mar. 1/2 (A'. «5* Q* 5*h Ser. VII. 69/2) 
*Strip-me-naked, or RojtiI Gin for Ever. x7s6 [see Gun- 
powder 3], 

Obs. Also 5 strype, 6 strippe. 
[Proximate origin obscure ; £, Teut. root *s/rzp - : 
see Stripe 

1. inlr. To move or pass swiftly. 

e 1400 Rnvland ^ 0 , 560 And other stroke he to hym here, 
And Doun by-fore bym it str y pe s there, hk schelde a waye 
it reuede, 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse Fib, Tbe swiftest 
Hound, when he k hallowed, strippes forth. x6x6 Browne 
Brit. Past. 11. iii. 119 Th’ Eagle.. To countries farre remote 
would bend her flight, And with vnwearied wing strip 
through the skie. Ibid. It. v. 905 As tbe Westernesideshee 
stript along. 

2. trans. To pass or surpass in running, flying, 
etc. ; lo pass by in travelling : — Outstrip v. 
(recorded from 1580 ). 

CX590 Greene /^r. l L 4 Alaie we ran thedeere,and 

through the Lawndes Stript with our nagges the iofiie 
ffolicke bucks, ? 1605 Dravton Foetus Lyr. 4 Past., Man 
in Moonc H7b, She.. calls downe the Dragons that her 
chariot drawe, and., mountelh thereon, in twinkling of an 
cy stripping the winds. 26x3 Beaum. & Ft- Honest Man s 
Fort. I. i, Before he reacht it, he was out of breaih. And 
then the other stript him. e 1624 Chapman Hymn to Apol^ 

641 When first, they stript ibeMaleane Promontne: lou^t 
at Laconias soHe, [etc-k X774 Ann. Reg, Pertry sji But 
mark the beauteous Antelopic !..he stnps tbe w’lno, .Ana 
leaves them lagging, panting, far behind. ^ 

Strip (strip), [Cogn. w. Stripe ^ 
WFlem. strippen to draw (something) between the 
fingeis or the teeth, in order to extract the contents 
or remove the leaves, etc. ; also strip stream o 

milk from a teat] • 

1. trans. To extract (the milk from “ 
udder). Now spss. to extract the milk 
in the adder after the normal 
partiimlar -ovem^^ 

J’"'- i;S 3 W. H. Mamhau. 

to draw the aftermilkings of cows. 
ii When the rankmaid has lakea 

ilL^lfsrorliore^'t. Farr: 11. AM Stripping cOTsr^of 
S^g ihe teat firmly near the root between the fare of the 
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thumb and the side of the fore-finger. *863 Mrs. Gaskell 
Syhna's Laven xv, Never were cows that required such 
* stripping,* or were expected to yield such ‘ aftcrings ' as 
Black Nell and Daisy that night. 

2 . To draw between the finger and thumb, 
through the closed hand, etc. In various technical 
uses: a. CatgtU-makmg, (See quot.) 

2883 R. Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. n. 320/1 [In pre- 
paring fiddle-strings] the gut.. is stripped through a rin^. . 
or through a'perforated brass thimble, the thumb being 
pressed upon the gut as it is passed through. 

b. Fish-culture. To press out with the hand the 
ripe roe or milt from (a fish). 

2884 Day Fishes Gt. BriL I. p. cix, The mode of spawning 
or stripping fish.. requires practice. 

C. Farriery. (See quot.) 

2908 Animat Management (War Ofilce) 62 * Stripping ' the 
ears, i.e. pulling them gently through the hand from base 
to apex. .should not be neglected. 

Strip (strip), v.^ [f. Strip trans. To cut 
into strips. Hence Stri^ppingz^/z/.j^. ; also <7//r/<^. 

2885 W. L. Carpenter MaJtuf. Soap 4- Candies 200 l*hc 
first operation is to * strip * the stock-soap, Le. to cut it up 
into strips or shavings... After stripping, the soap is fre- 
quently dried somewhat, and it is then passed through the 
mill. 1885 Harpeds Mag. Jan. 279/2 They buy the sides 
of leather, and cut them into ‘strips * by means of a long 
straight knife, moved by a treadle or by steam, known as 
a * stripping machine.* 

stripe (straip), shy Sc. Also : a. 6 strip, 5-8 
stryp^e, 7 stryip ; P. 7 streape, 9 streap. [Prob. 
cogn. w. Stbip ji.-, SiniPE sbfi ; cf. WFlem. slrip 
a running stream of liquid, e. g. of milk from a 
teat. Ct OIrish sriik stream.] A small stream, 
a rivulet, rill. 

csc^Reg.Aherd. (Maitland Club) 1 . 248 Ascendand bat 
lech til it cum to be Karlyndcn and swa throw |>e said den 
descendand a stripe til it cum to be bum of Cortycrum. 
145&-70 in Acts Parlt.'Scot. (2875) XII. 27/z Begynnand at 
the bume that gays fra Auchquhorty quhar that the stiype 
fallysinthesaid bume. 1536 Bellendes Cron. Seot.^ Descr. 
Albion xixL (iSax) I. p. xlvi, Fra this fontane discendis ane 
lieil bume, or strip. 1505 DALEVifPf.E tr. Leslie's Hist. Scat. 
(S.T.S.J II. 118 As. .the water strype rinls to the fontane 
(L. tanguam etd/oniem rrvutus]. a 25^ Rollock Passion 
L (x6x6) 3 This Brooke Cedron.. was a Imle streape that ran 
when it was ralne. 2598 [see South A. 5 a]- 26x5 Extracts 
Aherd. Reg. (1846) II. 326 Ane great stryip callit the Ban- 
stickill bume. 2797 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) VII. 290/2 A vety 
small stripe of water, .should always running in and off 
from your pit. 18x9 W. Tennant Papistry StontCd (1827) 
3^ Ilk laird's domain was clearly seen Defin'd wi* streaps o’ 
silver sheen. That intervein’d the manors green. 289* J. A. 
Henderson Ann, Louver Deeside zio A hollow close by is 
still called the ‘ Bloody Stripe *. 
stripe (straip), sb:- Also 5-6 stryppe, strype, 
6 strip, 7 Etripp. [Prob. from LG. or Du. ; cf. 
mod.Du. stripptn to whip, strips flogging (in 
strips krijgen to get a flogging), also mod. WFris. 
strips’, but these words have not been found so 
early as the Eng. word. Cf. also MLG. strippt 
strap, wbip-lasb (see Strip sb."^). 

The common^ view that this word is a use of Stripe sh.* 
would be plausible (on the assumption that sense 3 below is 
the original], but for the fact that Stripe sb} is not recorded 
till the 17th c., while this sb. occurs in the i^ih c.] 
tL A bloworstrokewlh a staff, sword, or other 
-weapon, with a missile, with the claws or hoofs of 
an animal, etc. Cf. ViK^vysfripe. Ohs. 

C247S Songs ^ Carols (Percy Soc) 92 A strype ore ij. God 
mj'ghi send me, If ray hushond myght her se me. 2530 
Palsgr. 277/2 Slryppe, stroke or swappe, coup. 1530 Tin- 
dale (7^«.iv.23, I haueslaymeaman and wounded my selfe, 
and have slayn a yongman, and goite my scife strypes. 1542 
Udall Erasnt. Apoph. ixb, If an Asse had geven me a 
strj’pe with his heele. Ibid. 2S9 Receiu>'ng a stripe with a 
sweorde, he gaue but one sole grone, & lelc. 1 . 2544 Betham 
Precepts Wart. Ivt Dij, And .•^either wil they sufTre to lake 
their cytye, or els theywylfyght with the, and deale. <.lrypes. 
*545 Ascham Toxopk. ii.(Arb.] 123 The shaftes in Inde were 
verye Ionge,..and therforc they gaue ye greater strj'pe. 
a 2548 Hall Ckron.^ Hen. /-Y, 228 b, Inei lefte woordes, 
and went to stripes, a 253* Leland I tin. (1769) V. 54 The 
Egle doth sorely a^aut hym^ that distroith tne nest, goyng 
doun in one Basket, and tmving a noiher over his Hedde to 
defend the sore Stripe of the Egle. 2S79-^North Plutarch, 
P. /Emilius (1393) Perseus went from the baliell.. 
because he had a stripe of a horse on the thigh the day 
before. 2S8oTusser////x5. (1878) 229 Maldes, mustard seedc 
gather, for being too ripie, and weaioer it well, cr ye giue it 
a rtripe. 2596 Spenser F. Q. v. xl 27 \Viih one stripe Her 
Lions clawes he from her feeie away did wipe. 

•f* b. A touch on the keys of an instrument ; 
hence, measure, strain. Obs. 

2590 Greene Nei'ertoo Late i- (t6oo) B x b. As in field this 
sheepheard lay, Tuning of his oaten pipe. Which he hit with 
many a stripe. 1592 — . Ftsion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 198 
Tjntrus..Straigned ditties from his pipe. With pleasant 
vq^'ce and conning stiipe. 26x3-25 W, Browne Brit. Past. 
I. iL 3 Now till the Sunne shall leaue vs to our re«t,. . I shall 
goe on: and first in difiVing stripe. The floud-Gods speech 
thus tune on Oaten pipe [Here the metre changes!. IHd. 
XL iii. 731 And scarce oneended had his skilfull tlripe. But 
strdght another tooke him to his Pipe. 

2 . A stroke or lash with a whip or scourge. 
Now arch., ebiefiy in plural. 

C-X48S Digby Myst., Mary Magd. 2x76 Slr3*ppys on H ars 
boa xall have. 2526 Tisdale Luhe xii. 47 Ihe seryaunl 
that knowe his roasters wyll, and prepared noit him silfe,.. 
shalhe heteo with many strypes. 2580 E. Knight Trial 
Truth 82 b, Euen as a good father or master that threaten- 
clb and shaketh the rod before hee layeth on the str^TS-s. 
C2623 Lodge Poor Mans Talent Ci, Somtimts the said 


paine commeih bj» a blow or stripp. 2692 J. Washinc- 
to.n tr. Milton's Def. People Eng. It. The Hebrew Kings 
were liable. .to be punished with stripes, if they were found 
faulty. 1780 J, Howard Prisons Eng. 141 Keepers arc 
punbhed for this. .by a fine for the first offence; and for 
the second by stripes. 1788 Massachusetts Spy 25 Sept. 3/3 
On Thursday last, fifteen persons were publickly punished, 
. . William Nelson, 64 stripes. 2836 Cocden in Morley Li/e 
(x88i) 1 . iiL S3 The backshish kept the boat going, when 
stripes would have only made it stand. 2836 Cart. Boldero 
Sp. Ho. Comm. 23 Apr. irt Hamard 942 Colonel Es'ans also 
had commanded in many regiment?:, in which not a stripe 
had been inflicted for two or three years. 2839 Fr. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia (1863) 39 Labor exacted with 
stripes— howdo you fancy that? 2887 Hall Caine Coleridge 
i. 25 There is a tradition that Bowycr sometimes gave him 
an extra stripe of the birch * because he was so ugly.* 

fig. 2830 Carlyle Richter Again Es«. 1840 11.3x9 In re- 
gard to moral matters Leiprig was his true seminary, where, 
with many stripes, Experience taught him the wisest lessons. 
2851 T. T. L^'nch Lett, to Scattered (1872} 502 Each passing 
dayboth gives to us and takes from us. Itmaygiveastripr, 
a smile, a counsel, a reproach. 

fb. A stroke of divine judgement. Ohs. 

2564-78 Bullein Dialogue yj By whatsigne or token is 
this perilous plague or stripe of the pestilence best knowen 
emong the Phlsilions? 2609 Bible (Douay) Exod, vii. 
Annot. 273 It ought to haue auailed Pharao to saluation, 
that Gods patience deferring his iust nnd deserued punish- 
ment, muluplied vpon him frequent stripes of miracles. 2623 
Lisle /Etfricon O. Test. Pref. 13 The least stripe that 
God giveth man after this life, is everlasting damnation. 

•fc. Said of a person : A* scourge*. Obs. 

2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xili. 99 yc wer ay calHt for 
3our tyrannic Strypis of the Schyre. 

f 3 . The mark left by a lash ; a weal. Ohs. rare. 

1^2440 Promp, Parv. 480/1 Stripe, or schoryngc wyihe a 
balcys, t'tbex. c 1475 Piet, doc. in Wr.-Wuleker 791/23 Hec 
vilex, astrype. 272^46 Thomsos Winter Little tyrants 
..At pleasure mark'd him with inglorious stnpes. 

•fh./ig A mark of disgrace. Ohs. 

1607 Heywood If'om. Killed w. Kindn. tv, v, Wks. 2874 
II. 240 Her spotted body Hath stain’d their names with 
stripe of bastardy. 

Stripe (str3ip),/A3 [Not found till the 17th c,, 
but prob. much older. If not a back-formation 
from Striped fl., prob. a. MLG. or MDu. stripe 
(early mod.Du. ‘{sirijpe'), corresp. to OHG. *strtfo 
(implied in the deri\*ative Striped a.), 

MIIG. strife (mod.G. sireifen) m.asc., Sw, stripa^ 
Da. stribe, also ON., MSw, strip a striped fabric 
(cf. Icel. slriprendrsXu^tCd^. Parallel s)Tionymous 
forms, difTering in ablaut-grade, are WFlcm. 
striepe, MDu. strPpe (mod.Du. streep fern.) ; out- 
side Teut. the OIrish srtah^ stripe {}’~*sreib(i)y 
srebuaid striped, are believed to be cognate. The 
Tent, root *str^p* {i*slraip-) pre-Teut. *streib- 
seems to have been nearly sjTionymous with 
*slidik- pre-Tcut. *s(reig (see Strike 7?.), to 
which it may be ultimately related ; the sense 
of the root U shown in the wk. verb OHG. 
*slraifp 3 n (MHG, streifen, streipfen, mod.G, 
sireifen) to graze, pass over lightly, wander (the 
mod.G. slrefen also represents MHG, : 

see Strip vX), For other cognates see Strip sb,~, 
Stripe sb.^, sb,^, and v?- 

There would f eem to l>e some obscure relation between the ■ 
Teut. roots *j/r^-and*j/rr?95-(secSTRlRr,q5i«iilar to that 
cxbting between ''strik. and ^streuk. ; see Strike z'.] 

L In textile fabrics, hence gtt. (e.g. in the coat 
of an animal, a flower, a decorative pattern), a 
portion of the surface long in proportion to its 
breadth, of uniform width, and differing in colour 
or texture from the adjacent parts. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 5x0 Carnation of seuerall Stripes. 
1687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet, ii, T*bc stripes of a striped Stuff, 
Us Rases {ou Barres) d'uue Etoffe rayee.. .To make white, 
or 3’cUow stripes, rayer de btanc, ou de jaune, 1697 Dam- 
tier Voy.^ I. xtx, 533 There is a very beautiful sort of 
wild Ass in this Country, whose body is curiously striped 
with equal lists of white and black: the stripes coming 
froin the ridge of Iib Back. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey], 
Stripe,. .2. streak in Silk Cloth, or Stuff. 1746 Heevey 
Medit. (1743] I. 270 Some (flowers! are intersected with 
elegant Stripes, or studded with radiant Sjrols. 2774 Goldsm. 
Kat. Hist. (2776] IV.27 The little ground squinel of Caro- 
lina, of a reddish colour, and blacktsh stripes on each side. 
2782 E. Watson Men ff Times Kez’oi. (1662) 202 The back- 
ground, which Copley and 1 designed to repre-Nent a ship, 
bearing to .America the intelligence of the acknowledgment 
of Independence, with a sun just rising upon the stripes of 
the union, streaming from her gaff 1802 C James Milit. 
Diet^ s. V., Regimental sword knots arc directed to be made 
orcrixi^nandcold2nstiipe<v 2833 T. Hook Parson's Dau, 
xri. xii, 'ihe Sir 'Timothy Wadd.. with.. the Honourable 
John Company's stripes flying, had once the honour of being 
taken for an American seventy-four, 1859 Darwin Orig. | 
Spec. V, 264 In the north-west part of India, .a horse without 
stripes is not considered as purely-bred. 1Z60 Ld. W, Len- 
nox Piet. Sporting Life 1 . 209 Waistcoat, Wue and yellow 
stripe, each stripe an inch in depth. 2B68 W*, B. Marriott 
Vestiarium C/ir. IntrocL v. 32 Various grades of rank were 
distinguished at Rome. .by tne colour and by the relative 
width of the ornamental stripes worn upon the tunic by 
senators, and by knights. xZ^ Ptyc.Zool.Soc. 545 A similar 
coloured short longitudinal stripeR also placed at the middle 
of each cb’lroa. 29x2 IL J. Motor Bodies io 3 The 

body panels are often striped. This may be cither as a broad 
stripe, say an inch wide, or a series of, say, three fine lines 
occupjTTig together one inch of panel. 

b. {Old) Stripes, a jocular name for a tiger. 


I 2885 W. T. Hornaday 2 Yrs. in Jungle xiv, 157 There 
was Old Stripes in all his glory, Lathes' Field 2% Kmz, 
! 51 1/2 How I shot my first * stripes * 

I c. In the names of certain moths. 


*775 M. Harris Engl. Lepidobtera 45 Phalana...3i5 
Stripe, white. 3x6 Stripe, shoulder. 317 Stripe, yellow 
shoulder. 318 Stripe, cream dot. 2832 J. Rennie Co«r/. 
Butterf. fy Moths 227 'The Oblique Stripe. Ibid. 264 Toe 
Dark Silver Stripe. Ibid, 201 The Treble Gold Stripe. 

2 . A narrow strip of cloth, braid, or gold lace, 
sewn on a garment of different colour. Popularly 
applied to the chevron worn on the upper part of 
the coat-sleeve by a non-commissioned officer to 
indicate his rank. Also applied to the similarly 
shaped badge worn on the sleeve by soldiers in 
recognition of good conduct ; and (in very recent 
use) to the vertical badge on the left sleeve of a 
soldier who has been wounded. 

In the British army the lance-corporal wears one ‘stripe*, 

I the corporal two, and the sergeant three. 

[ An earlier name w'as ‘slash * (C. James Milit. Diet. 1802). 

2827 IMacihn] Milit. Sketch-bk. I. 297 Ye speak your 
sentiments like a good sodger, and I hope afore long that 
yc'll have the stripes. 2848 J. (jpant Adv. A ide-de.C. xxxir, 
kings worn on ihe arms of the privates called ‘good-con- 
duct stripes.' i86x Mayhew IIL 165/1 A!- 

' though I used to wear the colonel's livery, yet I had the full 
j corporal's stripes on my coal. 1876 Voyle & Stevessom 
: Milit. Diet. 25/1 The good-conduct stripes worn on the arm 
by men of good behaviour are also called badges. X892 
1 Kipling Barrack-room Ballads, Dantty Deever 7 They’ve 
J takenofbbbuttonsoffan’cut his stripes aw'ay. i^i^Blackw. 

I bfag, Jan. 224/x Private Tosh was ‘offered a stripe/ too, 

! but declined. 

j 3 . In glass, a streak differing in refractive power 
j from the general mass. 

j 1823 J, Badcock Dorn, Avtusem. 174 In making these 
j pastes many precautions are necessary, ..lest bubbles and 
I Stripes do supervene. 

I 4 . A Striped textile fabric. 

! 1752 Rep. Comm. Linen Mam f (1773) IL291 Heimi»rts 

i Irish Yarn, which he manufactures into Cheques and Stripes. 

I 2889 Textile Hezus 5 Apr. 24/2 'The chief goods in request 
I are still the finer qualities of worsteds in stripes and checks, 
j 5 . Oee/. A narrow band of rock interposed be- 
, tween strata of difTering character, 
i 2799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 302 Grey stone, with coal stripes. 

, 280$ Jasjeson Mht. Descr. Dumfies 253 In sandstone, 

I limestone, and salt, regular and very extensive stripes 
\ arc sometimes observed, which have been confounded with 
true .strata seams. 2B49 MireciiisoH Siluria il. (1854) « 
These contorted, cx^’sialfine rocks., are associated wih 
stripes or patches. .of different palarozoic rocks of Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous age. 

6. A long narrow tract of land {pccas, of ice). 
Cf. Stbip sby I a 

i8or H. Skrine Rivers Ct. Brit, ill 46 The extraordinary 
stripe of romantic beauty which environs them (/. e. the baths] 
must aeate a peculiar interest in Matlock. 1802 Homs 
Hist.Reb.i. 4 A narrow stripe of land, between the bills and 
the German Ocean. ^2807 J. Headrick Yiew Mineral, tic, 
Arran 309 'J'he cultivated land is occupied in run-rig, or in 
narrow stripes, called butts, with intervals betwixt them, 
w’hose possessors arc changed every second or third year. 
x8x7M,BieKBECK AV/rxy^Nr«./Jw 4 r.(i 8 j 8 ) 26 TbecountO’» 
from Richmond to Fredericksburg, is a barren sandy level, 
relieved occasionally by a stripe of better soil, on the banks 
of a rivulet. • 2823 A. Small Roman Antiq. iii. 61 'Ibe sera 
spot cannot be seen for a stripe of planting. 1823 Scoresby 
yml. 253, I reached a stripe of ice- firmly (zoztn to the 
ground. x86o Tyndall Clac. t. xxL r49 Narrow stripes of 
ice separated from each other by parallel moraines. 


b. Anglo-Irish. (See quot.) 

Times 8 Dec. 5/3 , 1 believe the holdings of tenants in 
the neighbourhood are called ‘stripes’?— Yes. 

7 - A strip, shred ; a narrow piece cut out. 

2785 CowFER Task I. 40 Now came the cane from IndU.,? 
sever’d into stripes That interlac'd each other, these supplied 
Of texture firm a lattice-work. 2799 Hull Advertiser zp 
Dec. 3/2 Bankers have been in the habit of paying ibcir 
notes.. sometimes with a stripe in the middle 
2814 Scott Wav.vi, Hcproduccd a letter, carefully folded, 
surrounded by a Jiille stupe of flox-silk, according to ancirot 
form. 283s Browning Paracelsus iv. 200 Heap 
.*andal-buds and stripes Of labdanum. 2843 Carlyle Mtsc., 
Dr, Francia (2857] IV. 260 General Artegas seen., 
sitting among field-officerstafl on cow.skulls, toasting stripes 
of beef. 2875 Dasent Ftkings I, 222 , 1 will cut a red stripe 
out of each of your backs. 

8 . U.S, a. A particular shade or variety of 
political or religious doettiue; in wider sense, a 
sort, class, type- - ^ 

2853 Congressional Globe xx Feb. 576/3 He ^ ‘JJ*” 
lon^n his present ‘stripe* of politics. 2854 Ibiu, 18 Ma> 

szdbU Every member of the Democtallc party, of wmamv 

shade or stripe, is perfectly honest. 2863 battlefields of 
the South I. viL 93 Frank Blair pointed him ^ “ ^ 5 ® 
right stripe*— the *^coming man *. xSysSxEOMAHKrr/.^rrr 
viu (1887) 256 Various poems are of a democratic, iiberai 
stripe, inspired by the struggle then comrnencing over 
Europe. xB^ Hosmzr A nglo-Sax. Freedom 2g2 1 be religious 
faiths of the immigrants were various, not all of one sinpc. 
b. — Streak sb. 6 . 

■ 2860 O. W. Holmes Elsie Fenner Hi, (The dog had] a 
projection of the lower jaw, which looked as if thexe 

be a bull-dog stripe among the numerous bar-sinisters of cis 


9. Block stripe = blackstrap : see Black a. ip* 

x88o Barman's 4- Barmaid's Man. 55. 

10 , Comb, in parasyntheiic adjs,, chiefly 

and Bot.^ as stripe-breasted, -cheeked, -necked, 
-tailed, -throated’, stripe-flowered, -leaved-, also 
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stripe-shado^vod ncttce-Tvci,, crossed by stripes of 
shadow, 

*837 SwAiNsos Girefs A/rtca 1 . 267 ^Stripe^hreasted 
Bristle*neck, Trieophorus str/^i/aius, Swains. x8oa Shaw 
Naturalist's Jifisc. XIlI. PL 517 Trochilus superbus.. .I'he 
*Slripe*cheeked Humming*bird. IJortus AtigUcus II, 
171 B[rassica] Eruca. *Slripe flowered Cabbage, or Garden 
Rocket. 1796 W. Marshall Plantins\\, 303 The English 
Oak admits of some Varieties There is one Variegation 
under the name of the *Slripe-leaved Oak. 1893 Lyoehker 
Rcy. Nat, HisU I. 472 The *stripemecked mnngoose (/frr- 
festesviticoUis). 1878 Meredith tn ike t^atleyxvVi. 
Poet. Wks. (i^ia) 234 In a breezy link Freshly sparkles 
Carden to *strjpe-shadowcd orchard. x8xa Shaw Ceft/Zool. 
VIII. 34 *Siripe-tailed Hornbill. X837 Swaikson Birds IK 
A/hca (s 86 t) 11.241 *Stripe*lhroated Lapwing, Vanellus 
stri^latuSi Swains. 

Stripe (straip), [Belongs to Stripe 
Sense 2 is prob. a new formation on the sb.] 
fl. irons. To beat, whip. Ol>s. 
m46o[see vhi, sh. below). 7530 Palscr. 740/2, I strj’pe, 

I beale,y<? 1533 More ApoL xxxvi. 197, 1 caused a 

seruaunt of myne to strype [1557 strj'ppe] hym lyke a chyld. 
Ibid. x^B They stryped 1x557 stripped] hym with roddj*s. 

2 . 1 o punish with stripes, rare. 

X843 Carlyle Past ff Pr. i. v, 37 \Vc shall all be striped 
and scourged till we do leam it. xSro Meredith Odes Pr. 
Hist. (i8p8) 64 Still the Gods love her., this good France, 
the bleeding thing they stripe. 

Hence Stripping vbl. sb. 

c 1460 Promp. Parv. 442 (Winch.) Strypjmge, or scorgynge 
with abaleys ; r/ 3 ^jr. 18*3 Bentkam Not Paul 383 (Paul's] 
eight stripings and beatings. 

Stripe (strsip), v.^ Also 6 stryppe; pa. t. 6 
stripped; pa. pplc. 6 stripped, 7 stript. [f. 
Stripe sh.^ (in early examples perh. f. Strip sb.^) 

It is possible that Striped «. may have been earlj* adopted 
from LG. or Du., and that the verb is a back<formntion.] 

1. irons. To ornament (cloth, a garment) with 
narrow pieces of material or with stripes of colour. 

In quot. 1471 perh. ‘to border* : cf. Strip x. 

1471 Poston Lett. SuppL (1901) 140, I pray zow that the 
welvet that levyt of my typet may be send horn a geyn, for 
I woold strype a dobelet ther with. X547 in Fcutllernt 
Revets Ediv. I// (19x4) 13, viij pere sloppes of changeable 
Taffita stripyd xpon with blewe Rolde dornix. 1558 in 
Fcuillerat Rez'els Q. Elh, (1508) ao Redd cloth of gold with 
Roses and Scallope shells stripped down.^ 1583 Rates Cus^ 
tom A viijbj Canuas striped with silk, x6ix Cotgr<, 
Broear, satin stript, or ptirfled, ^^ilh gold. 1621 in Foster 
Eng.^Paciories Ind. (1906! 235 Some stript with blew for 
napkininge. 1925 lyesim.Gas.z^ May 4/2 A galloon effect, 
contrived either by tucking a strip of muslin or by striping 
a strip of muslin over with bars of narrow satin ribbon. 

2. To mark with a narrow band or with bands of 
colour; to mark with alternate stripes of colour. 

a. P^at. Hist. In pa. pple. Const, t ?*«, with. 
XS97 A. M. tr. GutUeuieaus Fr. Chinirg. 31/4 Those 

[leeches] which have the backestripped, stroked w*ithgoulde< 
yellow strokes. 1645 G. Dakiei. Poems Wks. (Grosart) 1 1 . 
St A goodly Tulip, Stript In Gold and Purple.^ x66o F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 184 The Girafe striped with 
white and red. 1859 Daravih On^, Spec. v. x6Sf I once saw 
a mule with its legs so much striped that [etc.]. 

b. gen. 

1842 Tennv.son Jiforte cCArth. 2x2 She, .call'd him by his 
name, complaining loud, And dropping hitler tears against 
his brow Striped with dark blood. 1875 O. C. Stone in 
yrnl, R. Geog, Soc. XLVI. 58 An heroic deed entitles a man 
to the distinguished privilege of striping his forehead, 1895 
Kiplikc Slid yimgle Bk. sog As the sun rose they [sc. the 
morning mists] . . churned off and let the low raj’s stripe the 
dried grass. jpo 3 Nation 13 June 374/1 Her husband stripes 
a toj’ canoe with red and black to please the fishing-spirit. 

c. in/r. Of a plant : To become variegated. 
Also irons. To produce variegation in (a plant). 

17*5 Bradley 5 Family Diet. s.v. Stripe. Cions of the 
Spanish Jessamine, whose Lea%'es had not been known to 
Stripe. 1731 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Variegated. But 
whatever some Persons have affirm'd of striping Plants by 
Art, I could never observe it done by any, 

3. To finish (a surface) with grooves or ridges 
(see quots.). Also absol, 

1842 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss., Drerjed and striped. Work 
[in m.-isonrylthal is first drqv^ and thenslriped. The stripes 
are shallowgroovesdone with a.. chisel. 1882 W. J. Christy 
Joints neB Very coarse solder, .would set quickly and be 
porous were it not glazed over by striping or overcasting. 
f 4 . tnir. ? 'i'o form a stripe. Obs. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. i. 40 The breadth in the planure is 
narrow, but stripeth larger among the hills and lakes. 

5. irons. To divide (land) into strips or plots. 
Anglo-Irish. Cf. Stripe sb? 6 b. 

X882 Bacenal in lOth Cent. Dec. 927 [The Irish tenant] 
stripes the wor-st and wildest portion and lets it out to the 
labourers. x886 Daily News 13 pec. 5/8 About 52 years 
ago the land reclaimed by their induslrj’ was striped, or 
apportioned, out among the tenants separately. 

Stripe (stroip), v.^ [var, of Strip 
1 , irons. To thrust or draw (a thing, esp. a 
sword in order to cleanse or sharpen it) through, 
over. Sc. and north. Cf. Stroke v.^ 2, 

17. , Clark Sanders xv. in Child Ballads Il.^isp/x Out be 
has taen a bright long brand, And he has striped it throw 
the straw, vj.. Johnny Seott /^*«/. 396/2 He's laen 

his broadsword in his hand, And stripd it oer a stane. J805 
Crockctt Men of Mosshags v, 44 Wat, bending a little 
forward in his saddle and striping one long gauntlet glove 
lightly through the palm of the other hand. 

•f* 2, To draw the edge of an instrument sideways 
over (a surface). Obs. 

1616 SUKFL.& Markh. Country Farvt i. xxriii. 132 Another 


Groome shall take a piece of a Sword blade, ..and,. he shall 
with the edge strype and wype downe the Horse. 

Stripe, obs. form of Strip sb.^ 

Striped (stroipt), ppl, a. Also 8 Sc. stripped, 
[f. Stripe v? -b -ed 1. 

For earlier instances of striped (used predlcatively, and 
therefore here treated as pa. pple.) see StRirE v? It is 
possible that the Eng. vb. may have been evolved from 
striped ad. Du. r/r/jrjtfrcrMLG. striped*, cf. OUG. stripkaht 
(MHG. strt/ekt; tnod.G. gestrei/l), tilSw. striputter.] 

1. Marked with a stripe or stripes, having a band 
or bands of colour, streaked. 

X617 Morvson //in. HI. X74 The Greekes, . weare Sbasses, 
that is striped llnnen (commonly whiteandb!ew)woundabouc 
the skirts of a little cap. a x6i8 Rates of Merchandises 
1 1 b, Strict or tufted Otnuas. 1698 Fryer Ace. E, India ^ 
Their Junks had three Masts, wearing an East.India 
strip d Ancient, X7St Rep. Comm. Linen Manuf. (1773) 1 1 . 
293 Chequed and Striped Linen. 1752 D. Stewart in Scots 
Mag. (1753) Julj'543/2 Bluestripped trowsers, xBix Byron 
Heay, ^ Ear/A iii. 179 And the striped tiger shall He down 
to die. 1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 407 Striped [vittatus): 
when there are longitudinal stripes of one colour cross- 
ing another. x86o Tyndall Glae. t. ix. 62 The shining 
snow with its striped faults and precipices. 1874 H. H . (^olc 
Caial. Ind. ArtS. Kens. /I/;/x.26i Woven striped pattern of 
green, yellow, and red . .stripes alternating with bands of red. 

b. In numerous specific names of animals, plants, 
and minerals. 

1629 Parkinson /\ trvT<f.(x904) 593 The peare of lerusalem, 
or the stript peare, whose barke while it is young, is as 
plainly^ scene to be stript with greene, red, and yellow, as 
the fruit it selfe is also. 1769 Pennant Brit. ZooL III. 207 
Striped wrasse. 1781 — Quad. I. 250 The Striped Hj’sena. 
1783 Latham Gen.Synop.BirdsW. L349 Striped Flycatcher. 
1815 AtKtN yi/m. (ed. 2) 244 Striped jasper. Occurs ma<;<ive. 
1832 J. Rennie Consp. BnttcrfJ. Af. 25 The Striped Hawk 
{UeiUphila Lir-ontied). 1842 Z. TilOMrsoN Hist. Vermont 

1. 174 Striped Maple. Acer Pennsyivanicum. 1859 Bart- 
lett (ed. 2)458 Striped bass. 1901 H.Scedohm 

Birds of Siberia xxx. 308 The peasant liad shot me a couple 
of striped squirrels. 

C. Of muscular fibre: Divided by transverse 
bands into striations. 

2854 Orr's Cire. Set., Organic Nat. I. 48 One of these 
[kindsloccurs in the voluntary muscles, and is named, from 
conspicuous cross markings, the striped muscular fibre. 2880 
Gibbrs Histol,T>t Striped muscle is best shown in one of the 
large water beetles, Hydrophilus piceus. 

d. Masonry. Striped work, chisel marks made 
across a stone at an angle of 45 ®. 

1842 Gwilt Er-oycl. Arch. § 19x4 Striped work rausLalso 
be first droved and then striped. 

e. Of a person : Entitled to wear a ^ood-con- 
duct, etc.) stripe, 

1890 Pall Mall Gas. X2 Jui>e 5/2 In the E.C. district all 
the striped men were ordered to liave their stripes forfeited. 

2 . U.S. ? = Streaked///. <i. 2. 

xa4o Haliourton Clockm. Ser. in. ix, That*s the reason 
married folks are so evcrlastm* striped; they never romp, 

3. In parasynthetic adjs. Cf. Stripe sb,^ 10 . 

173X Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Tilia, The strip’d-leav’d 
Lime-tree, 2782 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds I. il 563 
Stripcd-bellied Woodpecker, 1783 Ibid, II. x. 275 Striped 
Headed Finch, 1829 Griffith Xx.CmnerVll, 418 Striped- 
tailed or Angola HornbilL 1859 Wtod lllustr, Nat. flist. 
I. 482 The Banded Bandicoot, or Striped-backed Bandicoot. 

Stripeless (strsrpl^), a. rare, [f. Stbipe 
+ -LESS,] Without a stripe or stripes. 

1900 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 17 Mar. 656/1 So it comes al»ut 
that cleaning windows, .may be part of the dulj’ of a stripe- 
less man who enlists in the scr^'ice of the Empire. *906 
Daily Citron. 30 June 6/5 Stripeless Mackerel... A fine 
mackerel., which had not a single stripe on it. 

Striping’ (strai’pii)), vbl. sb. [f. Stripe v? + 
-INC 1.] 

X, The action or process of making a stripe or of 
forming slripes, 

173X Miller Gard. Did. s.v. Tulipa B D/z Though in- 
deed, the Striping of Tulips doth never occasion so great 
Weakness in them. 2798 Hull Advertiser 8 Sept. 2/4 Fanej’ 
work. .varnishing, gilding and striping, xpix Daily Nevos 
2 Oct. 3/x The holdings are ruthlessly rearranged among 
the tenants who remain— a process called ‘striping 

2 . coTicr. a, A slripeorseries of stripes of colour. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 272 Where it [a striped Maple) 

flour^hes still and retains its stiipings. 1731 Miller Gard. 
Diet. S.V. Variegated, It is a Distemper in the Plants, 
since whenever they b^omc vigorous, this Striping is ..ren- 
dered less visible. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 67/1 The flowers 
present.. various kinds of striping and feathering. 2897 V. 
Cornish in Geogr, Jml. IX. 293 'I*he longitudinal striping 
(of sand) is reduced to a subordinate feature of the wind- 
ward slope of transverse dunes. 1900 Pop. Set. Monthly 
Jan. 347 The detailed representations. .showing in some 
respects a resemblance to the stripings of Mars. 

striplet (stri'plet). [f. Strip -let.] A 
small strip. Also attrib, 

2839 Caroline B, Souths* in Blachw. Mag. XLV. 756 
The rising flood came lushing on. Till not a sea-mark old 
was seen, Nor of the stripicl islets green A speck of hard, 
dry sand. 2884 Annie S. Swan Mark Desh. xiv. 122 The 

striplet of firm wet sand left b>’ the ebbing tide, 

Stripling (stri’pHi)). Also 4-6 strepe-, stryp- 
lynge, 5-6 striplyng, 6 stripelyug, str^- 
plyTsg(e, 6-7 strippling (6 -yDe)» 7 » 9 
[Prob. f.StRTP sb.^, though thatword is not recorded 
before the 15th c.) + -LING , • 1 j 

The etj’mological notion seems to be ' one who is slender 
as a strip *, one whose figure is not yet filled out.) 

1, A youth, one just p.TSsing from boyhood to 
manho^. 1 


2398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vt. x. (1495) 186 Adoles- 
cencia the aege of a yonge strj'plynge duryth the thyrd 
vii yere. ^2400 Maundev. (1839I xxvii. 278 The faire:,te 
5onge sinplynges. a 1513 Fabyan Chron. \. civ. (iBit; 79 
Arthurus, the sone of Vter Pendragon, a strepelynge of .xv. 

of Age. 2568 Grafton Chron. li. 139 Eueryslrip- 
pfj’ng of the age of .xii. yeres and aboue, before his Alder- 
xnan m his warde was newly charged with the same othe. 
j6ix Bible r 6V1///. xvii. 56 And the king said, Enquire thou 
whose sonne the stripling is. 2650 Fuller /A iv. vi. 
103 From a child he starts up a j'oulh, and becomes a strip- 
ling. 2743 in JOth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 128 'I he 
only son 1 have left me, being but a stripling of fourtein 
years age. 2839 Tiiirlwaix Greece Hi. VI. 262 Heaffected 
to speak slightingly' of Alexander, as a stripling. 1B78 
Browning Pods Croisic ix, This proves mere Stripling’s 
amusement. 

Drvden Dk. Guise 11. ii, I’m but 
a Stripling in the Trade of War. 2693 Humours Town 32 
A conceited School-master is but a stripling in Pedantry' to 
him. ^ 2879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes (i8£6) 19 An amiable 
stripling of a river. 1B87 Moloney Forestry IV. Afr. 230 
My trees ran up so rapidly’ and such striplings that tornadoes 
blew down two or three. 

2 . attrib. (chiefly nppositive) passing into adj, 
*SS 3 Wilson Rket, 7 The stripelyng age, or sprymg 
tide. 2598 Sylvester Du Barias it. ii. ii. Babylon 51 He 
tyTanniz’d among his strippling-peer^ 2645 Milton Colast. 
4 Having convers'd much with a stripling Divine or two of 
those newly fledge Probationers, that usually gome scouting 
from the Univercity. 2667 — P, L. IH. 636 A stripling 
Cherube. 2725 Pope Odyss. x- 194 Gay', stripling youths. 
179s Southey Joan of Arc vii. 107 Before his stripling arm 
Fled Wanyick. 2853 M. Scholar Gypsy \\\Xx Cross- 

ing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe. 

Strippado, obs. form of Strappado. 
Strippag'e (stri-ped^). rare. [f. Strip v? -i- 
-AGE,] Branches stripped from trees. 

2873 Browning RedCoit. Nt.-cap 1. 508 The leafy street- 
length through, decked end to end With August-strippage, 
and adorned with flags. 

Stripped (stript), ppL a. [f. Strip v? + -ed L] 
That has been stripped, in senses of the vb. 
Stripped gallop, a gallop given a racehorse when 
* stripped *. 

i 2594 Gd, H ussvifes Handmaid Kitchin 2 b, Then put in 
h.ilfe a handfull of stripped Tyme- 2642 in Archaeclogia 1 . 
99 Poor stript men, that had made their escapes from the 
rebels. ^2683 Moxos Meek. E.xeic. xiv. xxH, r 3. 207 The 
Compositer. .coming^ to his Stript Form, or Quarter of the 
Form he is to Destribute, he places [etc.]. 1724 E, Ward 
FieldS/y 26 Like a strip'd Gamester or a ruin’d Beau. 
28^ Re/. Set. Comm. Tobacco Trade, Min. Evtd, 232 T‘he 
stripped tobacco is an article which is manufactured Dy the 
extraction of^lbe sl.alk. 2869 G. J, Chestrr Traitsall, Sk. 
264 Making Indelicate remarks on the personal appearance 
of the stripped soldiers. 2896 Daily Nerve xs June 6/2 It 
was the first stripped gallop be ever bad. x8o8 J. South- 
ward Mod. Printing 1, 97 The following table .shews the 
usual number of improved— that is, shaved or stripped- 
leads to the pound. 

Hence Stri'ppedness, the quality or state of 
being stripped. 

^ 2856 Mrs. Carlyle Nero Lett. Ar Mem. (1903) II. 96 What 
is that quality in the .skins of some women. .which alway's 
suggests nakedness, striplness? 

Stripper ^ (strrpw). [f. Strip v? + -er 1 .] 

L One who strips another; also one who strips 
or strips off some article or product, e.g. bark of 
a tree, tobacco, the accumulation of shoddy in a 
carding-raachine. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 162 Preferment 
to degrees in schole.. ought to be a mightier stripper of in- 
sufficiencie. x6xx Cotgr., Spoliateur,a spoyler; stripper, 
despoyler, a 1722 Lisle Husb, (1757) 367 The greater the 
flush of sap. .it makes the better l^rk, and is better both 
for the tanner and the stripper. 2859 Fairholt Tobacco vL 
305 The ‘stripper ' performs her duties by folding the to- 
bacco-leaf, and. .Cutting under both sidesof the thick end of 
the stalk. 2876 S.miles Sc. Naturalist lit, 48 Each spinner 
had three boys under him— the wheeler, the pointer, and 
the stripper. xBW Ld. Walsincham & Payne-Gallwey 
Shooting I. 71 The stripper takes the gun to pieces down to 
the minutest detail, and carefully' examines and regulates 
It in every way’, 1890 Melbourne Argus 10 June 5/2 Had 
strippers been allowed to take out licenses to strip the 
wattles of their bark, 

2. A machine or appliance for stripping. 

283s [see Strip z'. 20]. 2856 P. Kennedy Banks of Boro 
xli. 1x867) 339' A.. pair of strippers (curved chisels for strip- 
ping off bark). 2874 Knight D/VA /!/«/;. 842/2 A frame., 
which may be ele^mted to raise the stripper off Ihe file 
through the in<;lTumentaliiy of a rock-shaft and a system of 
levers. 2875 Ibid. 2430/2 Stripper 2. (Carding) a device 
for lifting the lop flats from the carding-cylinder. xTOa 
Essex Herald No. 4269^3 A stripper is a la^ur saving 
machine used in.. Victoria... Its object is to strip the heads 
from the standing com and thrash them at one operation. 

1886 Pall Mall Gaz. 6 Apr. 24/2 One by one the fwiHow.j 
switches are placed in the mechanical stripper. , , . 

attrib. iZigGnz. Diet. Arts :^^g{Qard\ng] ilns shaft drives 
the cranlc and lever mechanism of the stripper knile. 190 
n'estm. Gaz. 12 Mar. i/i Sir Willbm Ltoc proposed lo raise 

Ihedutyrrom^sito^.dfor'stispper hatveslers. 

3. J>/. Gaming. ' High cards cat svedgc^Iiape, a 
little svider than the rest, so as lo be easily drawn 
in a crooked game ' (Farmer & Henley). 

1887 F. Fsakck jun.Wrf/'rd- UKanm eeS A 
qot in amongst the gamblers on 

‘ strippers '. and ■ stocking and raid decks , . .and so forl^ 
he hi 5 ?t the ghost ofa show. MASgrl.VKr. S(ar/r & 

Flats The most commonly used form of cards, nowever, 

is that o'fthe- doable-wedges or ‘strippers'. 

StriTPer ff- •‘’TR'p + -eu k] ‘A cow not 

in calf, but giving very little milk ' {.Eng. Dial. Did.'). 
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1856 Jrnl. R. Agric. Sac. _XVII. i. 266 The cows which 
1 huy as strippers, for fattening, giving little milk. 

+ Stri'ppet. Obs. ra>'e~\ [f. Stbipe sb.^ + -et.] 
A small rill. 

IS77 Harrison Descr. Scot, x. 12/2 In Holinshtd^ A fayre 
spring, .from whence runneth a little brooke or stnppet. 

Stripping (strrpii)), wi/. [-ingI.] 

1. The action of Strip t/.l 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R» v. Ixiv, (1495) 182 And that 
matere chaungyth and enfeclith the skynne somtyme wyth 
scales . .and somtyme wyth strippynge and pillynge. a 1400- 
So ^F«>'x/j/«-x.(Dubl.MS.)78i What of stampyngofslcdes 
& strippyng of banersi All demmyd Jjc dale & ^e duste 
risez. c 1440 Promp. Parz>. 480/1 Stryppyngc, or makynge 
[^^tfc^nakynge], . ^denudacto. 1653 W. J enkyn Shock of Corn 
(1654) 14 He who looks upon himself as possessing nothing 
in the world, fears not a stripping by death. 17x3 Addison 
Guardian No. 109 P 2 Having put a seasonable stop to 
this unaccountable humour of stripping, that was got among 
our British Ladies. ^ 1845 J. Coulter Adv. Pacifc vii. 76 ' 
As this spiral stripping of the blubber goes on, the body 
[of the whale] is kept turning. 1847 Eliza Gurney LeU 
18 Sept., in A. J. C. Hare Gurneys (1895) II, xv. 252 This 
further stripping has afresh caused me to feel that * I am 
bereaved *, that life will soon contain but very few to bind 
me to it. Allbutt's Syst, Med.Wl. 7:2 Tnepia [mater] 

on stripping is found to adhere to the cerebral cortex, 

b. In technical senses. 

1748 Anson's yoy, 11. ii. 155 In the stripping of our fore- 
mast, we were alarmed by oiscovering it was sprung. 1837 
Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 226 (File Maker) To prepare 
the files for cutting, is by making the surface to contain the 
teeth as level as possible ; this process is called ‘stripping *. 
1853 Ure Dict» Arts (cd. 4) II. 697 Interruptions occurred 
several times a day by the stripping of the main cylinder. 
1875 J, H. Collins Metal Mining 54 The ore is got out by 
a kind of long-wall method called ‘ stripping \ x886 A. Watt 
MlecirO’Defosition 252 It is usually the practice to remove 
what silver there may be upon old plated articles by the 
process termed stripping*. This consists in immersing the 
article In a hot acid liquid, 

2. cotter. Something stripped off or taken off in 
a thin layer. 

x6ox in Househ. Ord. (1790) 288 He [the yeoman of the 
Boyling House] hath for his fee the strippinges of beefc. 
X83S Browning /’rtr/rc^/j«xv. 486 And now the air is full 
of uplorn canes, Light strippings from the fan-trees. X87A 
Raymond dth Rep. Mines 3x5 The layers of gravel passed 
through by the shafts in reaching the nieuttasQx rich streaks 
are cast aside as of no value, and the surface of a Mexican 
placer is covered with heaps of these ‘ strippings 1883 
Grcsley CoaUmining Strippings a web of coal 
worked off all along the face of a stall. 

3 . attrih. (chiefly technical), as stripping-acids 
•‘da/k, -liquids -machines “solution. Also stripping- 
coat, a coating of solvent used on the edges of 
double waterproof fabric in order to separate 
them for making a seam ; stripping-film, a 
photographic ^ plate' having a film which may be 
separated from its support after exposure ; strip- 
ping-knifo (see quot.) ; f stripping law', the 
'art' of fleecing prisoners as practised by jailers 
(see quots.). 

EUctro*plaiing{fi.d. P. N, Hasluck) 141 The “stripping 
acid is composed of sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and water, 
xM6 A. Vi KTT Eleetro^Deposition 252 A “stripping-bath [for 
silver] is first made by pouring asufficlent quantity of strong 
oil of vitriol into a suitable stoneware vessel. . .To this must be 
added a small quantity of either nitrate of potash, or nitrate 
of soda. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 7/2 
Such coatings arc specially designated '“stripping-coats'. 
Ibid. 39S/Stripping films. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.y *Strip^ 
ping-kni/cs a tool for removing the blades of sorghum from 
the stalks, previous to finding, 1592 Greene Conny 

Catchers I> 2, The “stripping Lawe, wherein I will Jay open 
the lewde abuses of sundry laylors in England. 2592 — 
Def. Conny Catching Wks. (Grosart) XI. 104 The stripping 
Law, .is the abuse offered by the keepers of Newgate to 
poore prisoners. 1846 Mech. Mag.1^\P3 . 260/2 Silversmiths 
remove silver from copper by immersing theplated article in 
“stripping liquid, made of eight parts sulphuric acid and 
one part nitrate of potash. X898 “Stripping machine [see 
Strip vP 19]. xM6 A. Watt Electro*Deposition 253 A Cold 
“Stripping Solution,.. is made by [etc.]. 

stripping (slrkpiq"), vbl. sb.^ [f. Strip i;.3 + 
-ING 1 . J The action of Strip 
1895 F. M. Halford Making a Fishery 104 Finding that 
she [the female fish] was not quite ripe for stripping he 
turned her on to a shallow. J899 igtk Cent. Sept, 399 The 
'stripping* of the shad by the hatchery officiaU had only 
terminated the previous week. 

b. comr. (^/,) = Stroking vbU sb. 2, 

X781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (cd. 2) Glos*;. 97 Stripings^ 
the l^t part of a cow’s milk. 1808 J. C. Curwen Hints 
Feeding Stock Z4,^t I was doubtful of the accuracy of my 
own dairy, which stated a pound of butler to eight quarts 
of stripping**, 184A H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 45^ That 
which comes I^t, the afterlngs or strippings, as it is com- 
monly called, is much the richer part of new milk. 

c. Comb. : stripping cow", a cow which is 
going dryand requires to be 'stripped’ in milking. 

1894 7/V/rxx x6 Apr. 4/4 Irish store cattle, cowUting chiefly 
of heifers and stripping cows, continue to be imported. 

stripping (stri-pi^), ppl. a. [f. Strip z>.i + 
-iNG 21 Thai strips, in senses of the verb. 

i68x pTWAY Soldier's Fori. i. i, (1683) 6 Be sure that they 
be lew’d, drunken, stripping Whores. X7X3 Addison Guar- 
dian No. 118 r 3 At a late meeting of the stripping Ladies, 
..it was resolved for the future to lay the modesty-piece 
wholly aside. xSop Mainr Titherincton Diary in Mem. 
91 In the cour^ of Christian experience we pass through 

stripping times. 19x3 Masefield in Engl. Rev. Dec. 
I Till with a stripping crash the tree goes down. 


Strippy (stri’pi), a. rare. [f. Strip + -y,] 
Of the nature of a strip, made up of strips. 

1822 Examiner ZzT f 2 Intersected in every part with clash- 
ing colours, obtrusive lights, and strippy shapes and lines. 

Stript. [Variant of Stripped^/, a. used as sb.] 
A trade-name of tobacco-leaf when 'stripped*. 

i88x Spons' Encyel. Industr. Arts xy. 1341 Quantities of 
leaf-tobacco are shipped in a condition deprived of their 
stem and midrib, and are then known as 'stripts *• 
[Stripulose : error in Diets, for Stupulose.] 
Stripy (strai'pi), a. [f. Stripe j3.3 + ..y,] 
Having, marked with, or suggestive of stripes or 
bands of colour. 

1513 MS. P. R. O. Papers 5 Hen. Vlll, No. 4101 Itm’ a 
standing bedde of dorntx strypy. 1847 Leitch tr. C. O. 
MiJliers Anc. Art § 324. 328 T*he undulated and stripy 
nature of light 189X M. Muriel Dowta Girl in Karp. ii. 12 
There was a flutter of shutters and stripey awnings upon 
them. 1898 KirtiUG Day's Work 107 His tiger. .issupposed 
to be a^clouded animal^not stripy, but blotchy. 

Strit (strit), V. Obs. exc. dial. £? Altered form 
of Strut v.] inlr. To walk proudly, strut. 

1^97 Bp. Halt. Sat. iii. vit 25 Yet for all that, how stifly 
stnts he by, All trapped in the new-found brauerie. 1657 
G. Thornley Daphnis 4- C/tloe 100 The Goats stritting 
along with the Sheep, /bid. 152. x88i Leicesiersh. Gloss. 
Strit, obs. 3rd pers. sing, of Stride v. 

Striteb. (stri'tj). Obs.cxc.dial. Also 5 stryche. 
[? Shortened from stritchel : see Strickle sb.] 

1 . = Strickle sb. i. 

X4.. Lat.'Eng. yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 588/13 Hostorium, 
a strj’chc. i8ig Jennings Observ. Dial. W. Eng, 73 Stritchy 
a strickle: a piece of wood used for striking off the overplus 
from a corn measure. 

2. = Strick sb. I, Strike sb. 4 . 

14.. Lat.-Eng. in Wr.-WGlckcr 593/9 LinipuluSs a 
streche of flaxe, 

f Strite. Anglo-Irish. Ohs. Also 7 streite, 
stroyte. [Peril, a form of Strait sb.] Some con- 
trivance for intercepting fish in a river. 

*537 H. Act 28 Hen. VlII^ c. 22 (1621} x63 Divers wilful 
persons.. have in divers places of the said rivers (Barrow, 
etc,] and waters made wercs, purprcsturcs, ingines, strites 
[1678 streites] and other obstacles... It shall be lawful). .to 
..breake..aU and cverie such weres, ..slrcytes and [etc.]. 

t Strithe. Obs. In 4 stryj)(}))e. [? A dial, 
form of Stride jA, influenced by Scandinavian 
habits of articulation.] = Stride sb. 

xt.. Gaw. Sf Gr. Knt. 846 Slurne slif on ]>c stryhl>e on 
staTworth schonkez. Ibid. 2305 penne tas he hym strype to 
stryke, & frounses hope lyppe & browe. 
t Steivable, a. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. estrivabh^ 
f. estriver\ see Strive v. and -able.] Open to 
dispute, disputable. 

CX456 Pecock Bk. Faith (1909) 187 The lay ^cple of the 
newe lawe bound.. for to receyve hcrfeith..in ecb doul- 
able and strivable poynt therof. 

Strive (straiv), V. Pa. t. strove (stnJav), pa. 
pple. striven (striVn). Forms : 3-8 stryve, 4 
strijf, strivi, etriwe, 4-5 stryf, 4, 6 strif, 4-6 
stryfe, 4-7 strife, 5 stryff, 5-6 stryffe, 5-7 
strywe, 7 strivve, 3- strive, Ha. t. a. tueak 
forms 3 strivede, 3-9 strived, 4 stryvede, 6 
strivde, stryved, .St:, stryvit, 7 strivd. ) 9 . strong 
forms 3-5 strof^ 48troove, 4-5 stroof, 8 struive, 
9 dial, struv, 4- strove ; 4 straff, 4-6 Sc. strafe, 
straif, 5 Sc. straiff, 5-9 strave, 6 Sc. straiv, 
straw^e ; also pi. 4-5 stryuo (i), streven. Ha. 
pple. a, weak forms 4 ystrived, 4-9 strived. 
/ 9 . strong forms 4 streven, -yn, strivin, stryve, 
stryven, .SV. strewine, striwine, -yn, strifine, 
6 strevin, 6-7 stroven, 7-9 strove, 7 strivve, 4- 
striven, [ME. slnve-n (13th c.), a. OF. estriver 
(early mod.F. Striven still preserved in some 
dialects), to quarrel, contend : of disputed origin. 
The verb is not found outside Fr., the alleged Pr. esiribar 
cited by etymologists having no existence. It is commonly 
believed to be of Tcut. etymology. According to some 
scholars, OF. estriver is f. estrifiwh^nc^ Strife sb.), which 
is regarded as a modification of the older OF. (and Pr.)rj/r//, 
(=OIt, stride, sirio), a. OTeut, ^strsdo- strife, combat, 
related to *strtdan to fight; sec Stride?’’. According to 
others, the OF. verb (of which, on this view, the sb. estrif 
is a derivative) is a. OTcuL V/r/Ja«str. vb.(Mid. G. sirtben, 
early mod. Du. striji'en. though these areprob. of secondary 
origin), f. root *strib-, of which the ablaut-variant *strio- 
is represented by the weak verb MLG. streven (mod. LG. 
strewen), (M)Du. straven, MUG., sno6.G. streben, to en- 
deavour, struggle (= sense 9 below), also (from LG.) Sw, 
strhfva. Da. siraebe. Both explanations pr^ent some un- 
solved difficulties; the former is more satisfactory with 
regard to sense, but the notions of' conflict 'and * endeavour ' 
easily pass the one into the other. 

The strong conjugation (on the analogy of drive etc.) is 
found somewhat earlier than the weak conjugation which 
would be normal for a verb adopted from Fr., and has al- 
ways been the more frequent of the two, though many 
examples of strived pa. t, and pa. pple. occur in writers of 
every period from the T4th to the X9tb c. The Bible of x6iz 
has always , In the pa- 1.; the pa. pple. is strived, 

strwen (one example each). The irregular pa. pple. strove 
(after the pa. t. ; cf. the form stroven of the i6-i7lh c.) ap- 
pears first in the i7lh c., and remained somewhat common 
down to the middle of the X9th c., but is now confined to 
illiterate use.] 

1 , inlr. To be in a state of variance or mutual 
hostility. ? Obs. 

a izz$ Ancr. R. 84 pus ha bco3 bisic i pisse fule meslcr, & 


aScr mid ofe striue5 her abuten. xzpy R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
623 pe king mi3te segge ]?at in a lu)>er time he striuede wib 
his wiue. 1338 R. Brunne C/rn^/i. (1810) 293 With his 
barons he striued, with him wild non go. A kyng pat striues 
with hise, he may not wele spede. 1340 Hampole Br. 
Consc. 1470 Now lofe we, now hate, nowsaghtel, nowstrife. 
X340 Ayenh. 154 Vor he scele ssel by ase a irewe arbylres 
be-tuene pc goste and Jjc ulesse het byehalneway striuindc. 
c 1386 CiiAucRR Sompn. T. 278 And therfore Thomas, trowe 
me if thee leste, Ne stryue nat with thy wyfj as for thy 
besle. 1^08 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 50 It is agane the 
lawofluif, ofkynd.and of nature, Togiddir nairtis to streine, 
that stryveis with vther. 1540 Palsgr. Acolastus iv, 
iv. T iv, We shal not fyghte herefore .i. we will not fall at 
bate or stryue for this matter, or here abouie. a 1628 Ld, 
h\xooKzO/ Humane Learning cxxxiii. Poems (1633)48 For 
earth, and earlhynesse it is alone, Which envies, strifes, 
hates, or is malecontent. 1829 Scott Anne of G. xxxii, 
They say you cannot live in Rome and strive with the 
Pope. 

2 . To quarrel, wrangle. Now rare {poet.). 

CZ290 Infancy fesusZZ^S In Horstm. Alteugl.Leg. (1875) 

3X pis children bi gonne for to striue, And ech obur htetinede 
swi^e ; So longue buy strlueden with wicke inoa, pat euerech 
ohur vuele smot. i^. Soiowon's Coronation tic. 2'^ in^. 
Davy's Dream (E. E. T. S.) 97 5enie h^i strlueden & chid. 
2382 WvcLiF Lev. xxiv. 10 A 5one,,of a womrnan of Yracl 
..hath streuen [Vulg. est] in tentis with a man of 
Yracl. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 126 The doughterof asena- 
tour of Rome, that had so cruel! hert that she straue & 
chidde in the plaine strete wit her neyghbourcs. 1461 Paston 
Lett. II. 42 It is talkyd here how that ye and Howard schuld 
a’ strevyn togueder on the scher daye^ and on of Howards 
men schuld a’ strekyn yow twyess with a dagerc. a 1533 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 262, 1 began to stryue with my 
brother so hyely thatGybouarsmyghlhcreme. xE6oTenny. 
SON Sea Dreams 222 And still they strove and wrangled. 

+ b. To bandy words with a superior ; to behave 
mutinously. Const, ivith, against. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 323 pis is pe womrnan of 
Ethiopia for pe whiche Mary and Aaron strj’ue [L.jurgati 
sunt] with Moyses in desert. cx\oo Rule Si. Benet \\\,^ 
pat nan folu pair ahen wille, ne nan bare paim sua he5e, p-it 
tay striue ogain pair abes. c 1430 Dtatorie 52 in Babees Bk, 
(186B) 58 First with pi bettir be waar for to stryue. ^CX440 
Alphabet of Tales 153 pou sail se me corrccte pis ill ser- 
vand, & lechc hym rather to bemeke & speke fayr, pan for 
to fiite or strife with his maistcr, <rx4So Bk. Curtasye 226 
in Babees Bk. 305 Also, my chylde, a-gaynes py lorde Loke 
pou slryfe with no kyn worde. 

3 . To contend, carry on a conflict of any kind ; 
esp. to contend with another or each otherj^jr (the 
possession of) something or for (a cause or 
principle). 

CX290 Beket 1544 iQ S. Eng. Leg. 130 In pe eburebe of 
Caunlerburi mepoujte i stod.. And striuede for holi churene 
awn pc kinge and his. ^1374 Chaucer if. pr. n. 

(1868) 33 Stryf or plete wipmefL, tneeum contends] by fore 
what luge pat pou wilt of pe possessioun of rycchesse or of 
dignites. ciyj^ Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. 720 We 

wil nocht for dignlte slriwe. ne quha sal gretare bfe X390 
Gow'br Conf. 1 . 334 For this tnel tellen that ben wise, 
Wicke is to stryve and have the werse. ^2450 tr. Delniita- 
Hone in. lit. 66 Operwilcs men striuen for o. peny rijtsham* 
fully. CZ485 Digby Myst. lit. ^97 Than why snold I with 
my consyens stlrlyfle? 2530 Falscr, 740/2, I stryve to 
geltc an offyee that gothe by eleciyon,/x estriue. 2567 R. 
Birrrl Diary (1798) 13 At this Parliament, the tounes of 
Dundte and Perth strave for the 2** place amongst the bur- 
rowes. 1609 Sir J. Harincton Nugae Ant, (1804)11.258 
There it seemes also the colledges strave for him, he re- 
moved so ofL X626 [ Featley] Pelagius Rediv. To Rdr. A2 b, 
The Doctrine so much strouen for, and so highly extolled by 
some, is it nothing but olde heresie^ new furbished oner? 
2697 Dryden ytrg. Georg, iv. 93 If intestine Broils allarm 
the Hive, (For two Pretenders oft for Empire strive) I he 
Vulgar in divided Factions jar. 2847 Sarah Austin Rankes 
Hist. Ref, III. 2B2 The old and bitter enemies with whom 
they bad so long striven. 2905 J. B. Bury St, Patrick vl 
108 The story has a sequel which tells how Patrick strove 
with the other enchanter. 

b. To fight against temptation or the like ; to 

wage spiritual warfare. . . 

c 237s Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. {Baptisia) 470 pe thrid is 

crone pat sal be giffine to marteris at here has wele slriwme. 
2399 Langl. R. Redeles Prol. 82 pe story is of non esmte 
pat slryuen with her lustus. 2598 Sylvester DuBarias 
I, i. 769 While Jesus strove with Sathan's strong Tempu^ 
tions. a 27x6 South Serm. (X727) VI, 314 It is the tempteo 
Person’s Duly.. to fence, and slnve, and oppose the Icmp- 
tation with all his Art, as well as Resolution, that he can, 
x8x6 J, Wilson City 0/ Plague i. iii. 21X In yam * 

Against the^ Tempter, x8x6 Scott Old MorU xIiL Hid ye 
never sleep in the same room wi’ him, and hear him strive 
in bis dreams with the delusions of Satan? 

c. With cognate object, rare. 

ciyjs Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. {Machor^ 15x4 My strife 1 
haf weile strifine. 2^3 'I'ennyson Two Voices 130 Waiting 
to strive a happy strife, To war with falsehood to the Kmie. 

d. To struggle with disease or suffering. 

2666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. xxxii. (1672) xoi ^or^tus 
knew another woman that strove eight years with * 
sumptioiL 2686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia x8 M. de ta 
Haye.. strove with his distemper, and took a journ^ *0 
Adrianople. 2786 Burns To Mountain Daisy 
fate to suffering worth is giv’n, Who long with wants ana 
woes has striv*n. 

+ e. To struggle with hindrances. Const, to 
with inf. (Cf. sense 9.)^ 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, V. iit. 104 He striue with troubled 
noise [.j<? Ff. ; Qo. 2597 and mod. edd. thoughts], to take a 
Nap. , . 

I. Of things : To be mutually opposed m 
action ; to come into conflict with. 

23^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 315 The i\sy2t . ,^iry\sdp 
■wip pc ayer. c 2425 Cast. Perseverance 64 Envj’e, a-ge>'n 
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Charyte strywyth ful r>-th. 1560 Daus tr. SMeianys Comm. 
63 This request is full of violence and robbeiy and stnveth 
with the Gospell. 159* Kyd S^. Trag, in. i. 8 
So sinueth not the waues with sundrj* winds. 1596 Dal- 
RVsii’le tr. Hist, Sjcot, I, 1. 59 It swallyis vp hail 

schipis^ and throuch the violence., of contrare workeng of 
the wais of the sey, quhen like streme siryues with vthir, 
drounes thame^ in the deip. a x668 Denham On Earl of 
Sirajford's Trial ij* Death 17 Now private pity strove with 
pubhek hate, Reason with Rage, and Eloquence with Fate, 
f 4. To contend in arms, fight with, Obs. 

13.. 2870 How they stryveden for the kynriche. 

X338 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 40 For so hette S. Dunstan, 
he suld alle his lyue With werre his lend welde, Sc with his 
suerd stryve. 1340-70 289 Philip enforceth hym 

now his folk for to gie;. .Many mightfull menne made hce 
stryue. c i4ooZ7«/r.7’rf»^3333 Your willc Imoste wirkc,., 
Syn weikenes ofwemen may not wele stryve, Ne haue no 
might tawardes men malstries to fend. CX470 Col, Caw. 
353 Wondir staluart and strang to striue in anc Stour. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur Contents 10 How a knyght & 
a dwarf stroof for a lady. 1598 Bastard Chresiot, vn. xlv. 
183 Sakellus died striuing for the wall, a 1609 Sir F. Vere 
Comm. (1657) 38 Whitest it was hard stroven and fought on 
that side, 1 sent a Captain.. to see what guard was held 
along the wall toward the Bay-ward. 16^ Holland 
Marcell, 418 The Germans strove againe for their parts 
with the like obstinate resolution. 1697 Dryden jEtteis 
xii. 57 Twice vanquish^, while in bloody Fields we strive. 
Scarce in our Walls, we keep our Hopes alive. 1706 Prior 
Ode to Queen xxix, There Fleets shall strive by Winds and 
Waters tost. 

+ 6. To contend in words, dispute. Chiefly 
followed by dependent question. Obs, 

13*0-30 Horn C /tilde in Ritson ATeir. Rom, III, 306 Anon 
thai gun to strive rathe. Whether of hem him scbuld have 
To duelle in her mein^ ^* 3*5 Aleir, Horn, 48 Wit sain 
Jon gan thai to strife, And said fetc.1. 138 . Wyclif Sel. 
lyhs. II. 147 jewis and disciplis of Joon strooven. 1382 
— ■ ytz/de i. 9 When Mychae],..disputinge with the deuel, 
stroof [Vulg. allercnretur] of Moyses body. £*4*5 Dng, 
Conquest Irel, (1896) 32 Heruy.,& Rcymond vp dyuers 
domes strouen what men shold do wj'th har prysonier]s- 
1471 Caxtom Recuyell (Sommer) 34 They argued and stroof 
to gyder that oon ayenst that other often tyraes of this 
mater. 1535 Coverdale *fob xxxii. x So these thre men 
wolde stryue nomore with lob, because he helde himself a 
righluous man. 1567 Gude ^ Godlie Ball, 43 For cause 
thay knew him to depart, Thay siraif quha suld be ouerest. 
1600 Hakluyt Pqy. III. 438 Saying that they had sirotxen 
together who sho^d haue him to his house, 
fb. To debate, discuss. Obs. 
ax3oo Cursor M, 13589 paa pbariseus..QueQ pat had 
striued pam emel..cuth na resun find, pai did pan bring 
again pat blind. 1340 Ayenb, 164 Panne Salomon huanne 
he hedde..of alle plnges and of foies and of wyse y<striued 
he zayde (eic.l. c X350 ii^ill, Palerne 4099 My wyf. .striued 
stifii with hire-self as stepmoderes wol alle, bi what wise 
sebe mijt best pat hold bam spiile. 

+ 0. To cavil, dispute. Const, of. Obs. 

13.. SeuynSag. 1850 Go forth and strif nowt therof. 1541 
R. CopiM<D GalyetCs Terap. 2 C j b, It behoueth nat than 
thus miserably to stryue of the names. 1549 Coveroalb < 
etc. Erasm, Par, i Cor, Argt. x b, Finallye they stryued 
among them selues of matrlmonye, by reason that euen at 
that tyme some Christian men styfiye defended, chat men 
should wholy abstayne from manage. 

f 6. To contend in rivalry ; to seek to surpass 
another or each other ; to compete in a trial of 
strength or skill. Also to strive a vie (see A-vie 
advi). Obs, 

03450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 732 pai straue wha first to 
lande myght wynne. 1509 [see .^-vje advi\. 1538 SrARKEnr 
England 1. iii. 92 Euery towne semyd to me to stryme wyth 
other, as hyt had byn for a vyctory, wych schold be more 
beutyful & strong. 3586 Lvftos jooo Notable Things 
(1660) 75 A man. .with swift running contended and strived 
with Dogs, and was hunted of them unhurt in the Woods. 
X609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xxviii. viii. 339 They run 
all at once striving a vie who shall be formost. [Holland 
often uses the phrase.] a 3610 Heyivood & RowLEY/br- 
iunehy LayidSfSeaxw.yt^Fost. I have no money. Phil. 
But now you strived which man would lend me most. x6xs 
Chapman Odyss. viil 179 When all had striu'd in .these 
assaies their fill. X619 Sir A Gorges tr. Bacon's Wisdom 
Anc. xxvL 124 Certaine games of Lampbearers, in which 
they that striued for the prize were wont to carle torches 
lighted. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 208 [They] smiled when 
they were rackt, and strived with their Tormentors who 
should be first tireiL 1644 [see A-viErirfr.]. X648GACE IFex/ 
Jnd, 14 The Galley slaves strived who should sound their 
Waits and Tmmpets most joyfully. 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg, in. 28 The Rival Chariots in the Race shall strive. 
,^25 Pope Odyss. iv. 241 There with coramuiual zeal we both 
had strove, In acts of dear benevolence, and love. 

Jig, 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. iii. 18 Patience and sorrow 
strove [So Pope and later edd.; Qq. streme] ^Vho should 
express her goodliest. X636 Brathwait Rom. Hmp.J^^ 
All vertues in him contentiously strived to imbelhsh him, 
a X700 Ken Hymnotfuo Poet. ^Vks. 172* HI. 3*8 The bow. 
ing Fruits strove which should first be crop’d. 
fb. Const, to with inf. Obs. (cf. sense 9). 

1520 Barclay Sallust, Batt. yugurik liv. (Pynson) 78 b, 
They stryued [L, eertantes\ to ascende vmto the v'^lles 
euery man coueiyng to be before other. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav.53 The Kettle-drums and other their linglmg 
Instrunjents stroue to deafe vs. 1638 Mayne Lucian 
140 But when the fame of the Oracle once pierced Italy, and 
arrived at Rome, every one strived to he first. 

+ c. To vie, to be equal or comparable vntn, 
aizzs After. R. 398 As.ae!es swlfischipe, bet strof wio 
heortes oitervm. c 13^ Chaucer Rnt.'s T. x8o That 
lye, pat fairer was to sene Than is the lyIie..For with the 
Rose colour stroof hire hewe. 1500 [see A-vie a/fr.]. *54® 
pALSCR. Acolastus 11. iii. M ij b, Holde or take this money, 
and prepare vs a supper, that may stryue with a l>ohltfyt»l 
or bishops feasie. xS97*Gerarde Herbal r. xxxv, 50 
rDOte..striaeth with the Florentine Iris in sweetnes. xo^ 


Milton P, L. iv. 273 Nor that sweet Grove Of Daphne by 
Orontes.. might with this Paradise Of Eden strive. 1697 
Dryden /Eneis v. 326 The Victor honour’d with a nobler 
Vest : Where Gold and Purple strive in equal Rows. 1700 
“ Meleager «5- Atalanta 28 For -Tusks with Indian 
Elephanu he (the boar] strove. 

7. To offer obstinate resistance, struggle against, 

a X300 Cursor Af. 9306 For efter J>at i es o-liue. Gains soth 

sal your cir« striue. 0x300 Havelok 2271 per-yen ne wolde 
neuer on striue, Jrat he ne maden sone pat oth. 1362 Lancl. 
P. PL A viL 305 While Hunger was mayster beer wolde 
ther non chyde, Ne striue a^eyn the statutes. ^1400 tr. 
Secreia Secret,^ Gov, Lordsk, 41 No-Jjct ys non of hool 
mynde hat may stryfa3eyn his sentence. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poetns XXXV. 14 Thow suffer me to wirk gif ihow do well!. 
And preiss the nocht to stryfc aganis myqubeill, Quhilk 
every warldly thing dois tume and sleir. 1530 Palscr. 
yo/2 Thou stry vest agaynst a thyng that is evydent. 2560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 136 b, They did not chaunge 
him wholy, which strove and defended his opinions stifly 
[L. reluciantem sttaque d^endentem\. X597 Beard Theatre 
GoeCs^ yudgent. (1612) 66 The wonderful! judgements which 
the king of kings hath sent vpon those that.. resisted and 
stroue against the truth. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist, Ivs. 
tine XV. 22 Amongst the rest of these TjTanLs there was., 
one that striued against the cruelty of all the rest in the 
exetmtton of lustice. CX709 Prior and Hymn Callim. 33 
Against the Deity *tis hard to strive. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool oj Qual. (1809) II. 95 Vainly have 1 strove and 
struggled against you. x8^ H. Sfescer Ess. I. 308 The 
thing I desperately strove against as a misfortune did me 
immense good. 

f b. with negative inf. 

1623 BiNGHA&t Xenophon 101 Boiscus the Boeotian wrestler 
striued then, all he could, vnder pretence of sicknesse, not 
to carie his Target. 

8. To struggle physically. Obs. exc. dial, of a 
horse : To be restive. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xviit. xv, (1495) 775 Whan 
the t^ylde oxe hath longe stryue and maye not delyuer 
hymself out of the bondes..thenne for indignacion he 
loowj'th full lowde. xs6x T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 
in. (1 577) Q ij b, And when she strived still more obstinatlye, 
at length with manye blowes and by force oueruame hir. 
2562 T. Cooper Answ. Def. Truth xL 83 The Deacon 
woutde not suffer so rouche as the lltle Infant to go without 
some parte [of the sacrament]; althoughesbestriuedagainst 
him, and scantely coutde force hir to take it. X567TURBCRV, 
Epit, etc. 34 The NjTnph,.in hir annes the naked Noorie 
strainde; Whereat the Boy began to striue a good, But 
strugling nought auailed in that plight. 2645 Gataker 
Gods Eye on Israel ax New named, and in stead of Jacob 
styled Israel, by the Angel, whom he had so strived and 
struggled with, at their parting. X67X Milton P, R. tv. 564 
As when Earths Son Anta5us..in Irassa strove With Joves 
Alcides. a 1824 Ld, T. Stuart xi. in Maidment H, C, Gar- 
land 3 The steeds they strave into in] their stables, The 
boys couldn't get them bound. 

b. To straggle, endeavoxir to make one’s way, 
against a natoral force, e.g. winds, waves. Const. 
wtlki against. 

The fig. phrase to strive against the stream (see Stream 
sb.a f) Is perh. imitated from German: see quot. X535 below. 

a X300 Cursor At, 24855 Quen hai bad stiiuen ai quils 
moght, again hat storm al was for nogbt. X535 Coverdale 
Ecctus. iv, 26 Wiibstande not j*® face of the mighlie, and 
stryue not agaynst the streame [Luther nieht under 

den Sirotii\. 1537 Cromwell in Merriman Li/e ff Lett, 
(1902) II. 75 He that makelh you thus to sirj've agenst the 
streame woll [etc.]. 2559 Alirr, A/ag,. Dk, Glocester xiv, 
To bridell the Prince of a Rcam^ Is euen.. to striue with 
the streame. 2630 R. N. Ca/nden's Hist. Eliz. j, 38 The 
Marquesse of Aloeuf,,hauinff striued with the violence of 
a lempeU vpon the coast of Holland, was with the losse of 
some shippes..driuen back to Diepe, 2697 Dryden /Eneis 
V, 37 NVe strive in vain against the Seas, and Wind. 

9 . To endeavour vigorously, use strenuous effort. 
Const, to with inf, (Cf. sense 6 b.) 

Now the prevailing sense j the other senses, so far as they 
survive, are usually colour^ by ibis. 

a X300 Cursor At. Z1569 All for nogbt can he [se, Herod] to 
striue, Moght he noght iesu bring o Hue. 2382 WycLir 
2 Cor. V. a And therfore we stryuen [Vulg. coniendimtts] 
whether awent, whether present, for to plese him. a se^'j 
Surrey Eeeles, ii. la By princely actes thus straue I still, 
to make my Came tndure. 2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl, Wks. 
1910 II. *45, I..GancIeeremythrotc,andstrave losing my 
best. 2582 Breton Flourish upon Fancy (Grosart) 52/2 
Although he sXriu'dc, and tooke great pains, a-^much as in 
him lay, 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI I 1 . 11, iv. 30 Which of your 
Friends Haue I not stroue to loue, although I knew He 
were mine Enemy ? 2638 W. Lisle Heliodorus x. 181 Sith 
I cannot free you, though I strivve, Aske what 1 may doe 
for you, whilst you liuc. And I shall grant it. *643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig'. ATed. 1. § 19. 45 He siriv’d to undeiminc the 
edifice of my faith. 2697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iii. 574 
Stags.. strive in vain to make their way Through HilU of 
Snow, and pitifully bray, 27S0 Cowper Progr. Error 582 
Habits are soon assum’d : but when w-e strive To strip them 
off 'tis being flay'd alive. xSai Scon Kenilxv.^ xxxix, 
Haring strove in vmn to restore it [the casket] either to 
Tressilian or the Countess. 283* T, Hope Ess. Ortg. ATan 
I. 34 This is wbat I have at least strived to do. I have tned 
to discard all preconceived opinions. 2843 Lytion ArtXj 
Bar. 1. iv. aj He strove to lift himself from the ground, and 
at length succeeded. x8^ Dickens Dombey liii, It is our 
pride, not our trouble, to Strive, John, and to strive togelh^er. 
286s Ruskin Sesame ii. § 72 She is to be taught to strive 
that her thoughts of piety may not be feeble in proportion 
to the number they embrace. x88o Mahaf^ 

22 He ever strove to keep on good terms wjib the Order joi 
JesuiL**]. 2885 ‘Mrs. Alexander* At Bay wxh Her voice 
licmblro ; she strove to keep her self-control, 
b. tranf. of things. 

02586 Sidney Arcadia it. x. (1912) 207 he 

groned, as if sorrow strave to bieakc his harte. 2597 l/onne 

Lett. Sev. Pers,, Storme 60 Even our 

oar defence, Smve to breake loose, 2598 Brandon t 7 rfot 70 


I HI* C8b, Looke how some proude hard harted mighty rocke 
I ..Repcll s the waters. .Which mildelystriuehis body to im- 
I brace. 2607 TopstLL Four/. Beasts 184 As if nature had 
only strouen to prouide sundry ready cures for thb cuill 
aboue all other. 2852 Ruskin Stones Pen. (1874) 1. Pref. p. 
vi. Modern Art is now striving to realize the piomise of its 
poet, 2674 Green Short Hist, ri. § 3. 294 A series of mer* 
wniile enactments strove to protect the growing interests of 
English commerce. 

o. Const. afUr, for, f/o, ftm/o (the object to 
be attained). 

a 2300 Cursor At, 23571 Quar-to ]»an suld we for-Jjcr striue, 
rt*S9* H. Smith 6'rrm. (1594) 
41X ^nis Ls the state that a Christian should striue too, and 
neuer thinke that hee is sound at the heart til his thoughts 
be a kind of prayer. 1594 Hooker EccL PoL i, v. § 3 The 
immutabiliiie of God they \sc, all things] striue vnto, by 
working, .after one and the same maner. 2605 A. Warren 
Poor Alan's Pass, Cab, Then Diuision striued for a store, 
To marrewhat golden Age bad made before. 2849 Lytton 
K, Arthur X, Ixi, Ihrice strove the King for speech, and 
thrice in vain. 2B30 Tennyson In Afem. H, He l^or whose 
applause I strove. 2856 Miss Yonge Dais^’ Cham i. xxvi, 
If 1 had striven for the temper, it would be worth having, 
but it M my nature. 1877 C. Geikie Christ Iri. (1879) 678 
Ihe priesthood had striven after kingly power and tank. 
Id To make one’s way with effort. 
a X586 Sidney Arcadia i. xv.§ 2 Now she brought them to 
see a seeled Dove, who, the blinder she was, the higher she 
strave. 2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 18 But after the foule 
foster Timias did striue. 28x3 Byron Corsair in. xix, He 
..Strives through the surge, bestrides the beach, and high 
Ascends the path familiar to his eye. 1874 Carpenter Ment. 
Pkys. I. ix. 412 Ever striving upwards, so as. .to reach. .a 
still loftier elevation. 

t b. Of a thing ; To force its way. Obs, 
x^7 Drvden yEneis x. xi6o The purple Streams thro’ the 
thin Armour strove, And drench'd th’ imbroider'd Coat his 
Mother wove. 

Strive, obs. form of Strife. 
t Strived, ///.ii. Obs, [f. Strive s'. - f -ed 1 .] In 
strivedfor (nonce-use) : see Strive v. 3 . 

x6is Chapman Odyss, viii. 633 The striu'd-for, for his 
worth, of worthy men. 

Striveling, obs. form of Stermii'O, 

Striver (strsi'vsi). Also 4 stryfer, 5 stryvar, 

5-6 -er. [f. Strive v. + -er 

1. One who strives with others ; a contender, 
competitor. 'f*In early use also, one given to 
strife, a contentions person, 

a 1400 Ntiif Test, (Panes) x Cor. xi, 16 Jlf her be any of 
$ow a stryfer, ^1400 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Gov. LordsJu 115 
A.full flace. .bytokyns a str^^er, a dyscordour. e 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 480/x Stryvar, tiiignior, rixator, 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng, vii, (1520) 8t b/2 Alexandre hadde stryfe 17 
yere, and the foure stryvers that the Kmperourset agaynst 
hym be overcame them and cursyd them. 1526 Pilgr, Per/, 
(W» de W. 153:) 98 It isnotconvenyent the seruauntof god 
to be a stryuer or a brauler. 1658 J. Durham Expos. Rev, 
vii. 9 (1660) 39X The sealed ones were strivers; these are 
victors, Therefore mu«t succeed them as rictoiy doth to 
fighting. 1853 Lynch Self-lmprov, vi. 152 The case of the 
striver against Circumstance. 

2. One who makes strenuous effort or endeavour. 


1562 J. Hevwood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) x6o He striueth 
agaynst the streme, by customs scoole That striuer b either 
a fishe or a foole. 1828 Carlyle Goethe’s Helena Misc. 
1S40 1 . 198 Id all hb lofty aspirings, his strivings after truth 
.., it has never struck him to inquire how he, the striver, was 
^warranted for such enterprises. 2865 M, Arnold Ess. Crit.f 
'ATare. Aurel. 275 Thb truly modern striver and thinker. 
1887 Pall ATall Budgetay }zn.z^/x He was a diligent striver 
after perfection, 

' f 3. ? Used jocularly for : A partner in the dance. 

1609 Beaum. & Ft. Scorn/. Lady si. (r6i6) D 2, Take thy 
striuer, and pace her till sbee stew. Sa. Sure Sir, I cannot 
daunce with your Gentlewoman. 

Striviling, obs. form of Sterling. 

Striving' (slraiwi^), vbl. sb. [-ing I.] The 
action of the verb Strive ; an instance of this. 

ez2o5LAY. 15561 Vmben anestundeheobigunnenstriuinge. 
ciz^St. yames 284X0 S. Eng. Leg. 42 Bl-twene k* fader and 
ke sone be striuingue laste longue, c 1380 Wyclif SeL Wks. 
II. 250 Batailb and siryvyngb in plee shulden be forsaken 
of Cristene men. a 1435 tr. Ardeme’s Treat. Fistula, etc. 
83 And fork! realgre b called of som men rede auripigrnent : 
of {>e namez is no stryuyng so b^t we vnderstond pe king*. 
*585 C^oVEROALE Ps. xviilij. 43 Thou shall delyuer me from 
the stryuinges of the people. x6xs Chapman Odyss. iv. 558 
Hold him there, In spile of all hb striulngs to be gone. *677 
Yarranton Eng. Improv. 13 When e\'er they give Notice 
they will take up a Sum of Moneys, there is great striving 
who can get in his first. 17x8 Rowe Lucan vir. 513 The 
great deciding Hour at length is come, To end the SinwnK 

ofdbtracted Rome. 185* Mrs Browsing Cora 

ii. 21 1 The fervid striving of the games. 1871 R. H. Hutton 

Ess. II. 4 My ideas and higher strivings. 

Stri*villg, ppi^ 2-] That strives (m 

senses of the verb). . , 

*3.. E. E. Aim. P. C 3” F}' stryuande o* 

strynde* so mony. cx374 Chaucer Boeth. /*- ^ 

59 Somt j-me here was a man hzt hadde 7 u?i 

^^o ma . . ^ Artists, and their Arts renown. 
NmiLHir £./. Sro-.mins Introd. 7 The sttirlng 
philosophy of ‘ Cleon . 

Hence Strl-vlnffly adv. 

1 . 8 , Wvaji- Dcid. i,,i. ,? Euwmore strytiyndy 5= didcn 
fVnlg. emUnUase cgtiUs\ ajms Ihr Lorf. — yuag. oc. 
Strj-li-ngly i55» Huiorr, Strycyngly, nxiit. 
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velHaiim, 1563-87 Foxe ff M. (1596) 72/2 The tyrant., 
commanded euenc tenth man to be put to the swoord, where- 
to strivinglie and with great rejoising tltcy committed their . 
neckk 1598 Florio, Agara^ striuingly, contending for the 
mastrie. 1677 Mi^CE Did, Eng,’Fr.^ Strivingly, a tenvi. 
Strivling, obs. form of iiTERLiNO. 

+ Stri*VOtts, tr. Obs, rare~^, [f. Strife + 
-OU3.] Full of strife. 

r38a Wyclif yer',\m, 5 With striuous turnyngawei [Vulg. 
aversiotte contentiosd\ ? 

Stro, obs. form of Straw sb\ 

Stro^(e, obs. forms of Stroke sh, and v, 
Stroake, obs. pa, t. and pa. pple. of Strike v, 
Stroaken, obs. pa. pple. of Strike v, 

Stroam, strome (strdum), v, Obs, exc. dial, 
[? Formed after and roavt^ intr. To walk 
with long strides. Also to wander about idly, 

X796 Mme. d*Arbi.ay Camilla I. 174 A young Ensign., 
streamed into the balUroom, with the most visible marks of 
hisunfitnessforappearinginit. Ilnd. W. xf)S Hc,.slroamed 
up and down the room, biting his knuckles. 1817 Mar. 
Edgeworth Ormond xiii. T, & N. 1848 IX. 330 One morn- 
ing our young hero rose early,., and he \\’alked out, or, more 
properly, he rambled, or he strolled, or streamed out. a 1825 
Fordy E, Anglia^ Strome^ to walk with long strides. 
1840 Spordens Suf-pl. to Forby * Stream about’; 

to wander idly without an object. 1878 S. H. Millf.r 
Skertchly iii. 89 In Cambridgeshire we find the 
words — cloof^ the hoof, .,stromin^^ taking long strides. 

irons/, 1909 A. H. Pattersoh 'Man ^ jVat. Tidal IVaiers 
i. 21 What can lick a Norfolk wherry cither for lines or the 
way she lays afore the wind stroming along. 

Stream, variant of Strosi. 

Stroan, strone (stroun), v. Sc. inir. To 
make water, urinate. 

a 1730 Pennecuhc etc. Collect, Sc. Poems (1756) 58 Te he, 

. .that’s best, And we'll strone fine, among the rest. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs 22 He wad stan'^t as glad to see him. And 
stroan't on stancs an* hillocks wV him. 1890 Service T/ilr 
Notandums vii. 43 Man, do ye no ken.. that on Halloween 
the deil stroans on the haws f 

Stroap, Sc. variant of Stroup sb, gullet. 
Strobic (slrp'bik), a. [a. Gr. type orpoi^tK-os, 
f. aTp60~os a twisting or whirling round : see -ic.j 
That has a spinning motion. Slrohic circles \ sets 
of concentric circles, toothed wheels, and the like, 
which appear to revolve when the surface on which 
they are inscribed is moved about. 

x88o S. P. Thompson in Brain III. 293 Jf two such *strobic 
circles ' (as I have called them) are printed side by side. 
Strobil, variant of Strouble v. Obs. 

Strobila (str^bairia). PL strobil© (-!;■). Zool, 
[inod.L. strobila^ a. (ir. arpoBUrj plug of lint 
twisted into the shape of a fir-cone.] 

1 . A stage in tlie development of certain Hydro- 
zoa. Also allrib, 

xZsfl. Encycl, Brit, XXI. 1014/2 In a small volume published 
some years ago, this Swedish naturalist [Sars] described a 
new genus of Medu<ides under the name of Strobila^ from 
its great similitude to a fir cone ; but he now assures us that 
the Strobila is the young of Medusa aurita. 1857 Carpenter 
Microscope (cd. 2*502 Fig. 24^ Successive Stages of Develop- 
ment of Medusa-buds from Strobila-larva. Ibid. 505 'J he 
progenitor of a new colony of Strobila. i86r J. R. Greens 
Pfan. Anim. Kingd., Cadent, 66 Sars observing the 
Scyphistoma at a still later stage,, .gave it, from its resem- 
blance to an artichoke, the name of Strobila. z883 Kolles- 
TON & Jackson Anim, Life^Zr The Scy/kosioma passes in 
late autumn into the Strobila stage. 

2. A segmented tapeworm, consisting of a scolex 
and a chain of proglottides. 

1864 T. S. C0B8OLD Eniozoa 105 Every ce-stode passes 
through several distinct phases during its lifc-history. In 
the ordinary colonial or tapeworm condition it has been 
termed the strobila (Van lieneden). i8S3 Rolleston ^ 
Jackson Anim. Life 225 The head and neck are often 
termed ‘scoiex*, the joints, * proglottides *, and the whole 
Tapeworm, ‘ strobila . 

Strobilaceous (strpbilci-Jas'', a. Bat. [f. 
raod.L. slrobtlace-us, f. Strobil-us ; see -aceobs.] 
Relating to, or resembling, a strobilus. 

x8o* R. Hall Elem. Bot, 183 Strobilaceous, strohilaeeust 
s, strobiti/ormiSf having the form of a strobile. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 248 The cones of. .slrobilaceous Cycadeas, 

Strobilation (strpbil^i-Jsn). Zool. [f. Strobil-a 
-h-ATiON. Cf. Strobiltzation.] Tiic formation 
of strobilce in Hydrozoa, tapeworms, etc. 

1878 F. J. Beli. GegenbauFs Comp. Anai. 99 Thestrobila- 
lion of Scyphostoma and the consequent development of a 
number of Medusa. x88x Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XII. 
553/2 The never produce medus® by strobila- 
tion or transverse division of a hydriform person, 1896 
F. W. Ga.mble Fiatxvorms (Camb. Nat. Hist. II.) 76 The 
strobilation of a scyphistoma. 

Strobile (strfj'bail, str^o’bsil, -bil). Also 8-9 
strobil. [a. F. strobile or ad, L. strobtl-iiSy Gr. 
arpoBiK-os Strobilus, also arpo^t^-ij Strobila.] 

- 1 . Bot. = Strobilus t. 

X777 Robso.n Brit, Flora 33 .A sirohily^y. pericarpy formed 
of scales lying over one another, as in Pine or Birch, 1785 
Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxi. (1794) 500^ The fruit [of the 
magnolia] is a strobile or scaly cone of bivalvular capsules. 
*836 1 , M. Gully Magendie*s Formul. (cd. 2) 149 The 
strobiles of the hop. X857 Henfrey Bot. § 126 When the 
rachis bears large, persistent, imbricated scales, it forms a 
cone or strobile, as in the Firs and Pines. 

2 . Zool, « Strobila 2. 

1855 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd, (cd. 2) 136 While the seg- 
ments of the Strobile remain conjoined, they seem to enjoy 


a complete community of life and of movement. 1864 T. S. 
CoBBOLD Entozoa 105 The separate joints of which the 
strobile is composed are denominated proglottides or zooids. 
1870 Rolleston Life 137 {praenia\ The entire colony 

is called a 'strobile'. 

Strobiliform (strobi'lif/um), a. Bot. [ad. 
mod.l.. strobili/orm-is, f. Strobil-ds : see -form. 
Cf. F. strobiliforme.1 Shaped like a strobilns. 

1830 Lindley A/it/. Syst, Bot, 3x0 Cuncate scales.. col- 
lected into strobiliform heads. 1853 Royle Mat, Med. (ed. 
2) 672 Spikes.. strobiliform, formed of single-flowered, im- 
bricated, acute bracts. 

Strobiline (^strp'bibin), a, Zool, and Bot, [ad, 
Gr. oTpoptKtP-oi of a fir-cone, f. arpoPiK’Os Stro- 
bilus.] Relating to or of the nature of a strobila 
or strobilus ; strobilaccons. 

1842 Eneycl, Brit, XXI. zot4/a In Its strobiline state, it 
{Medusa aurita] is composed of a series of circular pieces, 
with numerous tentacula, .and the cone is surmounted by a 
cylindrical shaft. 1852-^ Wright Royal Dict.-Cyct, (1867), 
Strobitmey cone-shaped, growing on the cone of the fir. 

Strobilization (strprbilaizYJ-Jan). Zool, [f. 

StUOBIL-A 4 - -IZE + -ATION.] « STROBILATION. 

1884 A. Sedgwick & Heatiicote Ir. Claus' Zool. I, 256 At 
first the Scyphistoma appears to multiply only by budding; 
the second mode of reproduction, the process of strobili/a- 
tion, begins later. 1914 MacBrioe Text~Bk. Embryol. I, 
72 By a repetition of the process the Scyphistoma comes to 
look like a pile of plates, and is called a Strobila. This pro- 
cess is known as strobiltzation. 

Strobill, variant of Strouble v. Obs, 
Strobiloid (strf>*biloid), a, Zool. and Bot, [f. 
Strobil-a or Strobil-us + -0ID.] Resembling, or 
of the nature of, a strobila or strobilus. 

1865 Nat. Hist, Rev. July 345 The Cesioidea, in their stro- 
biloid stage, occur only within the alimentary canal. X887 
Soi.LAS in Eneycl. jPr/V. XXII. 415/t KSponges)y Ascon type ; 
simple, ex. Ascetta^ Hk.; strobiloid, e.x. Homoderma, Lfd, 
1893 Bower in Phil, Trans. B. CLXXXV. 493 The Lyco- 
podincxcand Eauisetinex arc strobiloid types, Ihid.y These 
strobiloid Picrldophyta. 

StrobiluB (str/jbDi'lNs). PL strobili (-lai). 
[a. L. strobilus fir-cone, a. Gr. arpo^Wos anything 
twisted up, fir-cone, etc.] 

1 . Bot, A fir-cone, or any fruit resembling a fir- 
cone; an inflorescence made up of imbricated 
scales, as that of the hop. 

(1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), the Artichoke-Plant; I 
also a wild Pine-tree; or a Pinc-apple.] 1753 Chambers' j 
Cyd, Supph, Strobilus, among botanists, a kind of pcri- 
carpium, formed ofa number of vaginte with contorted points 
applied close to one another, ijji Eneycl, Bril, 111. 479/2 
{finus). The calix of the female is a strobilus, containing 
two flowers. x86x Bentley Bot, 325 The fruit of the Hop 
. .is by some botanists considered as a kind of Cone with 
membranous scales, to which the name of Strobilus or Stro- 
bile has been given. 

b. In cryptogams : An aggregation of sporo- 
phylls resembling a fir-cone. 

1891 Bower in Proe. Roy. Soe, L, 267 The sporophylc (of 
Phylloglossum] consists of two parts:— (i) the protocortn, 
wtlli its prolophylls and roots, and (ih the strobilus, with 
sporophylls and sporangia. 1893 — in Phil, Trans. B. 
CLXXXV. 5XX The strobili have been cut radially, Uin- • 
gentially, and transversely. 

2 . Zool. « Strobila 2. 

X876 Eristowe Th. Pract. Med. (1878) 707 The animal 
or rather colony of animals, in the form of a tape-worm or 
strobilus, occupies the alimentary canal. 

Stroble, variant of Strouble z/. Obs, 
Stroboscope (strp'bJskt^op). [f. Gr. oTpo^o-s 
a twisting or whirling round + -scope.] 

a. A scientific toy which produces the illusion of 
motion by a scries of pictures viewed through the 
openings of a revolving disc. b. An instrument 
for observing the successive phases of a periodic 
motion by means of light periodically interrupted. 

a, x836(seeSTRODOSCOPICALl. x 882 L.CAMPBKLLA^/ 2 r 7 -C. 
PfaxwellW, 36 A scientific toy had recently come into vogue, 
an improvement on the thaumatrope, called variously by the 
names * phcnakistoscopc *, 'stroboscope *, or ‘magic disc *. 

b. 18^ Fr. A. WELBYtr. Biedertnann’s Eledro-Physiol, 

I. 409 Iftwo interrupters are uscd,oncof which is connected 
with the capillary electrometer, the other with the strobo- 
scope, X903 Engineering 18 Dec. 837/x A special differential 
stroboscope, in which the motor was illuminated only once 
in every two revolutions. 

Stroboscopic (str^Mskp-pik), a. [f. prec.+ 
-10.] Relating to, of the nature of, the stroboscope. 

X846 Hoblyn Did, Set, Terms, Stroboscopic Plates, siTi 
apparatus invented by Stampfer of Vienna, by which an im- 
pre.<»ion h produced^ on the retina of an uninterrupted line 
of light by the rapid motion of a luminous object. 1873 
Dolbear in Prescott Telephone UByg) 26^ This was done by 
filling an organ bellows with smoke, and examining it 
through a stroboscopic disk while escaping from the pipe. 
X874 Pop. Set, Rev. XIII. 105 The Stroboscopic Determina- 
tion of the Fitch of Tones. 1883 Science I. 72/1 A new 
stroboscopic method in whichaforlcis..kept in vibration by 
electro-magnets. 

Also Strobosco'pical a. = prec. 

X836 R. D, ff T. Thomson s Rec, Gen, Set. III. 114 Stro- 
boscope. — Stampfer has invented some interesting strobo- 
scopical table.<, or glasses founded upon a similar principle 
with the ihaumaloscopical figures. xBjjCatal, Spec.Collect, 
Sci, Apparatus S. Kens. Plus, (ed, 3) 1046 Slroboscopical 
discs on the systems of Dove, Poggendorff, &c. 

Stroc, obs. form of Stroke sbX 
tStrocals. Glass-making. Obs, Also (in 
Diets.) 7-9 strocaL 8-9 strokal, 9 strocle, 


STBOEE. 

strolcle, strockle. [Of obscure origin.] (Sec 
quot. 1O62.) 

1662 Merrett Neri's Art M Glass App, 363 Strocals a 
long Iron in'iirument like a Fire-shovel to carry the Metall 
out of a broken into a whole Pot, X670 Blount Glossogr, 
(ed. 3), Strocal. 2708 Kersey, 1721 Bailey, 2755 Joun.sox, 
Strokal, 1858 SiMMONDsi?/V/. the ghs5 

tr.'ide, a shovel with a turned up edge, suited to filling the 
pots or moulds, from the chests or harbours of materials, 
StrochettB : see Schochat. 

25x7 Caldwell Papers (Maitl. Club) I. 56, xxti. punds of 
strochetts, price of the pund xxviiid. 

StrooK(e : see Stroke sb,^, v."^ and Strike v, 

+ Strocke. Obs. rare^K See quot, 

Cf. muldrum = new milk in Diefenbach. 

1552 Huloet, Strocke or mylke, muldrum. 
Strooken, -in, obs. ff. of pa. pple. of Strike v, 
Strookle, strocle : see Stbocals. 

Stroddle (strp-d'l), v. Now dial, (see Eng. 
Dial, Diet,), Also 7 strodle. A variant of 
Straddle. 

1607 Stroddle [.‘ice Statuary sb.^]. 2630 Randolph Aris- 
tippus, Pedler^Xyl hauestrodledouer three of the terrestrial 
globes with my Geometricail rambling, x678BuNVAN/^/(fr. 
I. 71 Then ApoIIyon strodled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way. 1702 Lend, Gas, No. 3867/4 Stolen.., a black 
Mare..stroddles in her walk as if her Back was broke. 
Hence Stro’ddling ppl. a. (in quot. fg.), 

1647 Maids' Petition i To avoid all strodling or stragling 
intentions or actions on dayes consecrate. 

Strodir, variant of Strothih, 
t Stro'dling. iV. Obs. Also 5 stroddlyng. 
[Of obsenre origin.] A foundling. 

£’2490 Ratken Manual (X90O 27 All thai that casiis the 
baniis at kyrk duris or ony place, for the quhylk thai are 
cnllitstroddlyngis. x^^Proph. c/'il/rW/«(Bannatyne Club) 
12 They. .that fel on face is faine to flee, That commed are 
of strodiings strynd. 

Stroe : see Straw Stkew v, 

Strof, obs. pa. t, of Strive v, 

Strog(g)eI(l, Btrog(g)le, obs. ff. Struggle. 
Stroll (stroil). s.vs. dial. Also etroyl. Couch- 
grass and other weeds with longcreeping root-stocks. 

2758 Borlasc Nat, Hist, Comw.Bj Manures arising from 
putrefaction, burning the .stroil, and the fasces of animals. 
2796 \V. H. Marshall /F. Eng. I. 331 Stroyt: couch, or 
other weeds; or roots of weed.*? ; especially what harrow up, 
or rake out of the soil ; whether in the field, or the garden. 
284s jTmf* Agric, Soe, VJ, ir. 425 The stroil, roots, and 
weeds arc collected and burned. 

Strok, obs. pa. t. of Strike v. 

Strokal : see Strocals. 

Stroke (str^uk), sbl^ Forms t a. 3-4 stroc, 4-7 
Strok, 4-5 strook, 5-8 strooko, 6 strocke, (1-7 
fitronke, strock, 7-8 stroak, 9 dial, strauk, 
4- stroke, j?. Sc. and north, 4-6 strak, 4-8 
strake, Sc, 5-9 straik, 6 strack, strek, strayk, 
pi, strax. [MF. (late 13th c.) north, strak, 
prob. repr. an unrecorded OE. ^'strde = (M)LG. 
strlk, Du. streek masc., MHG., mod.G. streich 
masc. OTeut, *siraiko-z, f. *straik- ablaut-var, 
of *sir %- ; see Strike z;.] 

1 , An act of striking ; a blow given or received, 
a. A blow with the hand or a weapon (pccas. 
with the paw of an animal, the claws or beak of a 
bird, etc.) inflicted on or aimed at a living being. 
Sometimes (now rarely) applied to the thrust of a 
pointed weapon. 

To t smite, strike a stroke: see those verbs. + To come 
to strokes ezXo come to blows. ^Within one's stroke*, 
within reach of one's weapon. 

eu 2297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 4281 Sire wawein him bllunide 
& an stroc him ^ef, & al Ixit beued & breste al clanliche 
him to-clef. <2x320 Sir Tristr, 2335 Tvelue fete was 
wand pat vrgan wald wip play, His strok may no man 
stand. CZ380 Wyclif Set. Irks. II. 409 And so per wordli 
liif, bat lettipsich service, is mochc worse kanne a strookc 
upon bechekewikanband. z^jiCaxiou RecujeliiSomtner) 
259 They foyned with her sperc< cygrcly, Iheyr strokes and 
foynes were grele. 2484 — Fables of I’oge viii, Fro wordes 
they came to strokes and cratchyng with naylys. c 25^0 
Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryt. {1814) 213 But Arthur put his 
shclde before hym, and the lyons stroke dashte iheron so 
sore, that Arthur was all astonyed with the stroke. « *533 
•—Huon Iv. 288 He sicwe and belte downe..all that came 
within his stroke. 2590 Spenser F , Q . h. vi, 29 Their mightie 
strokes their haberleons dismayld. 2625 Sir H. Finch ArtW 
(x636)4zx Anenditement that one struckc I.S. Inonecountie, 
of which stroke hee died in another Countie, is no good cn* 
ditement. 1696 R. H. Sch, Recreat. 86 If your Adversary 
offers to answer your slroak, and go to the Parade, then your 
best way is (etc.). 2742 in Scott, Hist, Rev. (1905) Apr. 303 
The prisoner struck him and blooded him with thestrock. 
2760-72 Brooke Foot^Qual, (1792) 11, 137 Flying instantly 
at Harry, he gave him a smart stroke on the left check. 
2806 WoRDsw.yA>r« of Egremont Castle And where er 
their strokes alighted. There the Saracens were tamed. 2829 
^ZOTC Anne ^(7. Note A, In such parts of that country 
[Germany] as retain the old custom of execution by .<lrokc 
of sword. 2849 James Woodman 1. tii. 53 He suddenly 
drew bis sword from the sheath, and aimed a rapid and 
furious stroke at the woodman's head. 2863 Geo. Eliot 
Rantola xxii, [He] remained obstinately silent under all the 
strokes from the knotted cord. 2889 Baden-Powell Pig’ 
sticking 2B6 With the jobbing spear the arm should not be 
raised from the shoulder to deliver the stroke. 

p, rz 2300 Cursor Pf, 22428 pc maistcr,.Gaf iesu wit hand 
a strak. 23. , Gosp. Nicod, 4x9 Anc wane of fourty strakes 
with jerde he sal be smeten, ex^o Alphabet of Tales 
Sajmt Benett strake kis j’ong monk with a wana..& so for 



STROKE. 


STROKE, 


fcrd of )7is stralce of Srwnt Bcnett J»is fende.. durst nevur 
after com & feche bym furthe. iS7^2 Privy Council 
Seal, I1.S05 The said Sievin denyit the stryking of the 
said Jonet as is libellit, or that he ofTcrit ony straikis lo hir. 
1607 Scl, Ucc, Pc^ali/y Melrose (S. H, S.) I. 33 Secundlie, 
gif ihair be straikis without blude, ten pundi-s. X635 Re^. 
Privy Counc, Seal. Ser, lu Vl. 5 Johne. .came, .with ane 
pycked suord stalfTe in hts hand and.. gave her manie 
bauch and blae straiks upon the head [etc.]. *8x8 Hogg 
Brownie Bodsbeck I. iit. 42, I wheeled just round in a 
moment, sir, and drew a desperate straik at the foremost 
[pursuer]. *820 Scott Monast. xxvi, It was a blithe time 
in Wight Wallace's day. .when the pock*puddings gat nae- 
thing here but hard straiks and bloody crowns, 

U Stroke of grace : Eng. rendering of coup de 
gr&ee (Coup 5), rare. 

xSw Cari-yle Fr. Rev, II. t. i. The victim having once 
got hts stroke*of*grace. 

•{■b. /»/. = * Stripes’, blows as a punishment. Ohs. 
a, *388 Wyclip Brtke xiu 48 He that knew not, and dide 
worthi thingis of strokis, schat be betun with fewe, 1593 
TelUtrotlis N, Y. Gift (1876) 5 A lesson learned with 
stroakes, states with the scholler. 1699 Temple Ittirod, Hht. 
Eng, Wks. 1720 11.531 No Person was punished 1^ Bonds, 
Strokes, or Death, without the Judgment, .of the Druids. 

XS^ Abp. HAMiLTONCa^tfc/f.i.x.liSS^isOjlsall,, punts 
ihair wyckidnes with a wand, and thair synnis with strakis. 

c. A blow struck at an inanimate object ; e.g. 
with a hammer, ax, etc. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 3687 For no man at the firste stroke Ne 
may not felle doun an oke, c 1400 Pitgr, Sowle (Caxton 
1483) IV. XXX. 78 Withouten strook of hamonr nc may none 
impression be brought in to gold. 1539 Taverner Ernsm. 
Prov. (1552) 26 With many strokes is an oke ouerlhrowen. 
xMx Flavel Meth, Grace Ep. Ded. 9 A true diamond 
will endure the smartest stroke of the hammer, but a fabe 
one will fly. X607 Dryde.w yEneis viii. 56* 'The C^'clops 
here their heavy Hammers deal ; Loud Strokes, and hissings 
of tormented Steel Are heard around. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 25 Carry with your mallet an even and per- 
pendicular stroke. 1799 Wordsw, Lucy Gray 26 With 
many a wanton stroke Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 
1833 Jas. Davidson Brit, «v Rom, Rem, Axmittster 82 A 
stroke of bis pickaxe broke an um y/hich contained a number 
of Roman coins. 184a Macaulay Horatius vii, But now 
no stroke of woodman Is heard by Auser’s till. 1902 * Violet 
Jacob ' SheeP'Steahrs xii, Rhys, .listened to the strokes of 
the pickaxe among the gooseberry bushes. 

fi. xs*3 Douglas yEtteis xi. iii, 82 The hcich esebis.. 
Down weltit ar with mony granand strakis. 

d. In various games: An act of striking the 
hall 5 a hit or an attempted hit ; in some games 
(e.g. tennis), a hit that satisfies certain conditions. 
Also, manner of striking. 

a, X744 J. Love Cricket in. 70 The strokes re-echo o'er 
the spacious ^ound. 1778 Hoyle Games 205 (Tennis) The 
lowest Odds given is a BL«que. and is the Liberty of scoring 
a Stroke whenever the Player, who receives Advantage, 
chooses. x8o6 J. BEREsrono Miseries Hum, Life iii. § 22 
Missing your cue at every stroke. 1879 EncyeL Brit. X. 
767/2 (Golf) In Medal playing a ball may, under a penalty, 
of two strokes, he lifted out of a difficulty of any description. 
1884 Lillywhitds Cricket Ann, 104 Cant ley has a good stroke 
off his legs, x^ .VKKi^^T.Came of Golf 27oiVnj^Y,any 
movement of the club which is intended to strike the ball. 
1897 Ranjitsikhjx *59 It is almost impossible to 

score off a genuine half-cock stroke. It is a mistake to play 
the stroke unless forced to do so. X90S H, Vardon Compl. 
Golfer 251 A player whose handicap was several strokes re- 
moved from scratch. 

p, x8ix H. Macneill Times ss Is this the gale 

to gowf the ha’, Whan by the straik ye Ve sure lo fa' ? 

^e. The mark left by a blow; a bruise, wound, 
cut. Ohs, 

14., A, B C, Poem 28 in Pol. Rel. L. Poems 272 With 
rede wondls & strokis bio He was dryue fro lop to \>e too. 
x66x J, Childhry Brit, Batemca 143 One might see the 
stroaks of the Axe upon them. 1677 Lend. Caz. No. 1204/4 
Stolen.., a black Gelding six years old, with a large white 
snip on the top of the Nose,. .and had formerlya stroke 
upon the near Leg behind. x686 Blome Genii. Reer, 11. 
25/1 For a Bite, or Slroak in the [Horse's] Eye. x’joxLond, 
Gas. No. 3723/4 His Mane half shorn, has had a Stroke in 
his right Eye. , x. . r 

ft. Discharge of an engine of war; a shot of 
a bow or gun ; the impact of a missile. Obs. 

o. e X400 Rom, Rose 6278 Withouten stroke it mot be take 
Of trepeget or mangonel cxtAoCestaRom. 1 3 Now hath he 
schote an arowe at the ymage ; And for hat he failiih of Ins 
strook, he makith moch sorowe. c 1482 J. Kav tr. Caouv’ 
sin's Siege of Rhodes (1870) no (They] sayd, that they 
berde ncuer strokes of bombardes so grete and so horryble 
as thylk were. 1544 Betham Precepts IVar 11. xhi. K viij b. 
There is no breste plate, whyche is able to wythstand, and 
holde owte the stroke of the arcowes. 1665 Manley 
Hus' Low C. lYars 313 The Third (governor],.. being kill d 
with the stroke of a Stone, clearly made an end of hts Oo- 
vernment. X678 R. L'Estkancb Senecas Mor,^^o2)^^2 
The Siroakof an Arrow convinc'd Alexander, that he wasnot 
the Son of Jupiter. 1695 Sibbald A utobtog. (1834) 128 When 
the town was taken by storme my Father was hurt with a 
strock given him by a footman with a carabin, xjjiAnn. 
Reg.t Hat, ///j/. 9 1/2, The shot entered an inch above his eye, 
the animal fell under the stroke, and died almost instantly. 

p. 1579-80 Reg. Priw Council Scot. III. 264 He wes 
sumquhat recoverit of his formar hurt ressavit be the strek 
of the first pistolett. 

fg. Point of impact; place hit by a missile. 
ex^so Mirk's Festial 4-2 pen anolhjT smot afiyr, and^hut 
yn he same stroke. *66o Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xIl 70 
Observe how much the fast stroke of the Shot is above the 
Mark. 

Il + Shock or forcible impact of a moving body 
{pbs.)\ impact or incidence of moving particles, 
light, etc. (now rare). 
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1S34 Eernebs cm Bk. M. Aunt. fis,6) F viij, With the 
Stroke of metyng, the trumpettour was oucrlhtawen with 
his hors. XSS7 Phaer jEneid vii. (1558) V ij b. Full like a 
rocke in seas,.. Whom strokes of water strikes,., and beate-t 
about, x6sx Hobbes Leviatk, i. ii. 5 A!any stroal^, which 
our eyes, cares, and other organs receive from extcrnall 
bodies. x66o Stanley Hist, Philos, xi, Democr. ix. § 8 
(1687)765/1 All Sensation is caused by a touch or stroak 
upon the Organ. i6dx Boyle Cert, Physiol. Ess. (1^9) 
184 When the Igneous Corpuscles have by their numerous 
and brisk strokes upon the vessel communicated by its 
means their agitation to the enclosed powder. i68z-6 J. 
Scott Chr. /.//Jr (1747) III. 116 Impressions.. such, as did 
as fully satisfy them that they were from God, as the Strokes 
of the Sun-beams on our Eyes do us that it is D.iy at Noon. 
x86o Tyndall Glae, i. vi, 42 The backs of the ricfges,.mcet 
the direct stroke of the solar rays. 

2. Phrases. 

t a. Without {any) stroke {of sword) : without 
fighting. AUo without fg/iting a stroke, [To die) 
without stroke : otherwise than by violence, Obs. 

For without striking a stroke, without stroke stricken, 
see Strike v. 32, 

o. CX400 Maund^. (*839) XXV. 260 Thanne the Cristene 
men wenten . .and hire enemyes enclosed and confounded in 
Derknesse, with outen onystrok. CX460 Contn. Brut 49* 
Many other townes la Normandie gafe kerne ouer wIth>out 
stroke or siege. Ibid. 507 At Bedford, on Ashtwesday, wer 
iij men murihred without strok, by falling doun of a sieir. 
1584 R, Birrel Diary (1798) 23 Bot quhen he came, they 
yat ver vithin fled, sua yat hes Maiestie entred and tooke 
ye toune and castell vithout stroke of suord. 2645 R. 
Baillie Lett, fr Jmts, (Bannatyne Club) II. 262 A great 
many honest burgesses were killed, ..many were burslen in 
the flight, and dyed without stroak. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Brit. it. 54 Suetonius writes that Claudius found heer no 
resistance, and that all was done without stroke: but this 
seems not^ probable. 1687 A LovEtr. tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
11. *59 This Murtera Basha, without stroke of Sword made 
himself master of Bassora. 1721 De Fob Mem, Cavnlter 
(1840) 266 We marched away without fighting a stroke. 

P* *533 Bellenoen iLrty (S.T. S.) II. 136 Fra he wache 
was slane he remanent war sone opprest and randerxt but 
ony straik. *535 Stewart Crn/r. Scot, (Rolls) II. 213 Tha 
tynt the felld but straik of sword or knyfe. a *57* Ksox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 88 Stout Oliver was without 
strack tackin, fleing full manfully, a *670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. /(llannatyne Club) I. r54 The lord Aboyne.. seeing 
their collours upon the Brig, takes the flight shamefully but 
straik of sword or any other kind of vassalage, 
fb. Stroke of battle I active warfare. Obs, 

2525 WoLSEY in St, Papers Hen, VIII,y\. 403 Putting 
theym unto the wons, not by stroke of batail . . but with con- 
sumyng of theym by long tract of tyme. 

c. Stroke and strife (altered from earlier strot or 
Sturt and strife) x lawless violence. 

c *5x0 Lyt, Ceste Robin Hood x8i Or ellcs thou hast ben 
a sory housband And leued in stroke and stryfe. 

f d. The frst stroke: the beginning of a war, 
CX470 Henry Wallace vi. 687 At the first straik with 
thaim he had nocht beyne. 1677 Sir R. Southwell in 
Essex Papers {Camden) ll, xii, 1 cannot expect anything 
but ruin the very first stroke of the warr. 

o. At one stroke, at a stroke : with a single blow ; 
fg, all at once. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeih. v. pr. vi. (1868) *78 But he ay dwel- 
lynge comih byforn and enbracch at o strook (L. uno ieiu\ 
alle hi mutaciouns. CX470 Henry Wallace 11,60 And at 
a straik the formast has he slaync, 1556 J, H evwood Spider 
ff Fly xci. *02 The niaideof the house with her brome: at 
a strake, Sweplh downe those copwebs. 1709 T. Robinson 
Vind. Mosaick Syst, *6 Omnipotent Power might have 
created the whole World at one stroke, by an Imperious 
Fiat. 1879 Farrar St, Paul (1883) 173 At one stroke he 
had lost all his old friends. 1884 Bosanqcet Lotze’s Logic 
236 It is not always possible to prove at^one stroke that 
a proposition T holds good for all quantities, integral and 
fractional, positive and negative, (etc.). 

S.fg, a. With conscious metaphor; An act 
which causes pain, injury, or death ; often, an act 
of divine chastisement or vengeance. 

a, 1340 Ayenb. 34 Efier alle hh® rorjuoHe poyns of sleuhe 
him yefV dycuel hane strok dyadlych. cz4Js Hoccleve 
De Reg, Princ, 2020 Whan hat the coldc stroke of deth My 
lyfe hath quenched, & me byraft my bretb. 1484 Caxton 
Pables of Avian xiii, Werse is the stroke of a tonge ihan 
the stroke of a spere. CX520 Skelton Magntf, 1882 The 
Stroke of God, Aduersyte, 1 hyght. x6xx Beaux. & Fu 
King ff No AT. x. i, Sbeele make you shrinkc as I did, with 
a .stroke But of her eye Tigrancs. 1665 J. North in Extr, 
St. Papers ret. Friends Scr. iii. (1912) 234 By which false 
verdict the Murderer hath Escaped the stroke of Justice 
hitherto. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 2x0 So judg'd he Man,.. 
And th' instant stroke of Death dcnounc’t that day Remov’d 
fair off. 1689 Extracts Rec. Convention Royal Burghs 
Scot. (xSBo) IV, TOO By one strock of ane act of parliament 
..we are outterly ruined in our trade. X753 Miss Collier 
Art Torment. 1. 1. 37 All the pleasure of Tormenting is lost, 
as soon as your subject is become insensible of your strokes. 
X78. H tghland Lassie vi,TiU the mortal stroke shall 

lay me low. X858 Rawlinson tr. Herodotus xt. cxxix. 1 1 . 208 
Mycerinus, .was acting as I has'e described, when the stroke 
of calamity fell on him. x86o Sala Baddington Peerage I. 
xvili. 306 Not to be passed over in its portents any more than 
the first stroke of disease which attacks thrice beforeit kills. 

p, 1560 Rolland Se7>en Sa^es 76 And thairefter to bide 
the straik of Law. 1590 R. BnvcK Serm. Sacram. iv, N 8, 
Therefore knawledgc must go before the straik of the con. 
science. Thy hart can neuer feele that to be euil, quhilk 
thy roynde knawis not to be cuill. 

b. A calamitous event; +a *blo\v* to, upon (a 
person, institution, etc.). 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 15 Apr. 1686, I looke on this as a 

E icale stroke to (he poore Church of England. <2 x709 J- 
,Ister Autobiog. (1842) 50 On the Tuesday I laid him isc. j 
his son] in his grave at Kendall... I feared this sod stroke J 


j would break my wife’s heart, but., she bore it with uncom- 
mon fortitude. 17^2-7 xH. Walpole 
(1786) II. 238 The tragic death of his royal protector was 
a dreadful stroke. .to Petitot. 1785 Mary Michel in A. C 
Boiver's Diaries ff Corr. (1903) 25 The loss of an only son 
..must be a very severe stroke upon her. 1852 M rs. Stowe 
Uncle Toms C, xxix, Tom's whole soul was filled with 
thoughts of eternity; and while be ministered around the 
lifeless clay, he did not once think that the sudden stroke 
had left him in hopeless slavery. 

*l*c, A hostile attack ; an offensive movement in 
warfare. Obs, 

^ x6^ FKYER.^cc..^/«£//rt ^P,2yj He safely resides within, 
mvulnerable from Foreign Strokes, and reigns in this his 
Capital City. X700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 77 Yet 
were we wholly set upon pursuing the Stroke, and hoped 
that the night should prove rather more commodious and 
successful. X777 Washington in W. IrvtngZr/cxcrx. (1856) 
111. 806 K successful stroke on the Highlands. 

fd. To have, bear^ carry, strike a {great, etc.) 
stroke ; to have an influential or controlling share 
in an enterprise or action, to have great influence. 
To have, bear, carp^, strike the stroke : to prevail, 
rule, have authority ; to be highest in excellence. 
To give, strike a good stroke : to contribute largely, 
go far to effect some result. Obs. 

XS3X Tindaix Expos. J-3S. John (1538) 83 And yf..we 
can fynde no shyfte, but that y« byshop of Rome. .must 
thus mocke vs, what a stroke thynke ye hath Satan amonge 
vs? \,Ci, ante, Then the deuell hath a greateswynge amonge 
vs.] 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1514 Such a fellawe was he as 
of that age had the stroke. 154* Udall Erasm. Apoph. 
*68 All suche per«oncs,.as beare anyiewle, stroke, or auto- 
ritee in the commonweale. 1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef, 
Ed7v. yi (Arb.) 63 Tbys byshoppe was a great man borne, 
and did beaie such a stroke, that he was able to shoulder 
the Lord Protcctoiir. 2564 Brief Exam. D iiij b, Which 
..loue, if it beare stroke among vs, we shall be able..to dis- 
comfyle the body. .of Antichrist, a xs6g Kikcksuyll C omf 
Affict. (1585) B iij, Hee knewe that whatsoever befell him, 
God had a stroke In it. x6oo Holland xxix. xxlx. 
731 This Mezeiulus having gathered a powre of..paisants 
of the countrejr (with whom he carried a great stroke). 2609 
F. Sherwood^ in Lismore Papers Ser. xx. (1887) I. 134 The 
advise you wisht me to geiue him.. gave a good stroke lo 
persw.'ide him. x6xx Beaum. & Ft- Kni. Burn. Pestle iv. 
(1613) I 2, Wife. Let him goe George, a shall not haue any 
countenance Irom vs, nor a ^ood word from any i' th* Com- 
pany, if I may strike stroke in't. x6xx Bible Transt. Prf. 
r II The vintage of Abiezer, that strake the stroake: yet 
I the gleaning of grapes of Ephraim was not to be despised. 

^ x6x* T. Taylor Titus Ii. 14 (16x9) 532 It is verie haid lo 
I say^ whether nature or religion givelb the stroke 10 their 
j actions. x6zz in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1908) II. 57 
Captaine Fltzharbert oppos^ the lesolutlone, but the Ad- 
miralh double voice carried the strok^ 1634 Sir T, Her- 
BERT Trav. Ep, Ded. A 3, Opinion strikes a great stroake 
in the iudgements and affaires of men. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep, V). xii. 338 That the salts of naturall bodies 
doe carry a powerfull stroake In the tincture and vernish 
I of all things, we shall not deny. 1659 in Burton's Diary 
I (1828) IV. 444 The Jesuits have too great a stroke amongst 
I them. 2687 Burnet Contn. Rrplp to Varillas 41 They 
; bad the main slroak in our Paiiiaments. 2697 Collier 
Ess. Mcr, Subj, 1. (1709) 246 We may plainly perceive, I'hat 
the Prejudices of Education have a great Stroak in many 
of our Reasonings. 270* Engl. Theophrastus 248 To stir 
up seditions and troubles the worst man commonly bears 
the stroke. 2732 T. Boston in MorrLson /1/cw.iv. (1S99) 54, 
1.. could never fall Into the good graces of those who had 
the stroke in settling parishes. 

f e. To come in the stroke : to be part of one’s 
task, Obs. 

2617 Hieron Penance for Sin xx. Wks. 1619 II. 2S7. I 
speake not this. .by way of censuring. .any mans course; 
but 1 note this, (it comming in the stroke) according to my 
Text, to worke care in mine owne heart [etc.]. 

1 4. Coinage, imprint of coin. Sc, Obs. 

2449 Se. Acts fas. II (1814) II. 37/r Of J>c new strak to 
be maide ^ the cours herof and of pe money hat now rynnls, 
2493 Sc. Acts Jas. IV ibid. 233/1 Kotwilhstanding pe di- 
uersilie of prenils of he straikis of sundry cun;eors. a 2578 
Lindesay (Pitscotiie) i’rc/. (S.l'.S.) II. 198 Vpone 

the thrid day of Julij the Iordu;..tuik all the quenis siluir 
weschell and strutk siluir quhilk straik was the xxx schilling 
peice. 2600 Earl Cowrie's Conspir. A 3, Hb answere was, 
that so farre as hee could take leisure to see of them, that 
they seemed to bee forraine.. strokes of coyne. 


6. A d.imaging or destructive discharge (of 
lightning). 

a *543 Wyatt Poems, ‘ The lively sparks * 10 Muche lyke 
vnto the gyse Of one Istricken with dynt of lightening 
blynded with the stroke, erryng here & there. 2730 A. 
Gordon tr, Maffeis Amphith. (1735) 366 The Thunder, 
which.. has broken.. two large Pieces of the lowermost 
Slones;. .by the Nature of the Stroke. .it appears that the 
Direction of the Blow came from below upwards, (ctc-l 
28x0 Scott Lady of L, tii. iv. Mingled with shivers from ibe 
oak. Rent by the lightning's recent^ stroke. ^ 1889 Science 
XX Oct. 257 The attempt to obtain information regarding 
lightning-strokes., will result in a clearer understanding of 
the danger from these strokes to unprotected houses, 
f b. An electric shock. Obs, . 

*766 Ann. Reg., Chron. 71 After applying the 
strokes to several parts of her b6dy,and 
mouth, she soon recovered her speech. *7^ Hr. -L • 

ierb. r. HI. 9S An clertric stroke W»ld 

duced a more sudden effect on both his hearers ina [ J- 

f C. A shock of earthquake. Obs. 

*8X3 BAKEWELL//fW. Geel. fx8is) 3°? Earthquakes are 
most frequent in volcanic dlstrjcts, bu; ,the strokes .ire not 
the most violent in the immediate vicinity of volcanoes. 

6. An atlad: of disease. 

a. An apoplectic or (now more Usually) para- 
lytic seizure. Formerly t the Urcke of Cocf s hand. 
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*599 A- M. tf. Gahelkouet^s Bk. Physicus/^ An excellent 
Cinnamome water for the stroke of Gods hande, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 22 Nov. 1694, The Abp. of Canterbury, who 
a few days before had a paralytic stroke. i76e-7i: H, \Val- 
POLE Vertite*t Anted, Paint. {1786) IV. ii He was seized 
with a stroke of apoplexy. 1780 Tohnson Let. to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter 8 Apr., He ha.s had a stroke, like that of an apoplexy. 
183a S. Warren Diaty Physic, II. 11.85 Our inestimable 
friend, Mr. E — — , had a sudden stroke of the palsy this after- 
noon. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, xvii. IV. 07 Soon after he 
had risen from table, an apoplectic stroke deprived him of 
speech and >cnsaiion. i86x Mrs. H. Wood East Lynne iii. 
xviii, Mr. Justice Hare's illness had turned out to be a stroke 
of paralysis. 1889 Gretton Metnory*s Harkback 316 In his 
later years he had a partial stroke, which drew the muscl^ 
of his cheek a little on one side. 1898 J.^ Hutchinson in 
Archwes Surg. IJC 382 'Vhe popular distinction between 
a stroke and a fit was well illustrated by a hemiplegic 
patient who asserted, never had a fit; 1 never lost my 
senses; I only had a stroke*. 1905 PeoJiU's Doctor 48 
Apoplexy. This disease goes under quite a variety of 
names. The popular term is ‘stroke*; doctors speak of 
cerebral hemorrhage ; [etc.]. 

fh. Falconry, A disease in the eyes of hawks: 
= pin and web (Pin sb, 1 1 ). .Obs, 

1575 Perf. Bk, Kepinge Sparhaiokes (t886) 31 Pyn and 
Web, or Stroke. Pyn or Web or other dymnes by strokes 
&C. must be spedely loked unto. 

+ 0. A blight on wheat, honey-dew. Ohs, 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb. II. i. 2 (E.D. S.) In the latter 
part of June, ..green wheat is most liable to receive the 
stroke, as the farmer calls it; that is, the honey-dews. 

7. The striking of a clock ; the sound produced 
by each striking of the clapper or hammer upon a 
bell, or on the striking part of a clock. On or 
upon the stroke {of a specified hour) ; on the point 
of striking. 

1436 Sc. Acts yas. I (18x4) II. 24/2 bat na man in burghe 
be fundyn in tauemj's. .cfier the straik of ix houris. a 2558 
in Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. IV. 229 Defore the 
howre of ix of the cloke, at which time ther shalbe a bell to 
be towlde by the officers ther by xx'* strokes. 1604 Mars- 
TON Malcontent ii. iii. C4b, Piet. What houre ist? Ceho. 
Vpon the stroake of twelue. 1623 PurCiias Pilgrimage 
(1624) 700 The King hath a Bell, the strokes whereof sound 
such terror into the heart of the fearefull theefe, that [etc.]. 
CX626 Flctchkr TViiVrTy 4* Theod,\ix.u His houres vpon 
the stroake. 1826 Genii, Mag, Sept. 220/1 At Hatherleigh 
..a bclL. announces, by distinct stroxes, the number of 
the day of the month. 2832 Hr. Martineau Hillef I'alley 
ix. 237, I used to like its stroke when it brought the 
work-people flocking from their cottages. 2847 C, Bronte 
Jane Eyrexx^ It b on the stroke of twelve now. 2858 
Trollope Dr. Thorne xxx, He dressed himself hurriedly, 
for the dinner-bell was almost on the stroke as boenter^ 
the house. 1874 Burnand My Time xxiit. 211 Straining 
my ears to catch the very first stroke of the hour. 2897 R. 
N. Bain tr yOkaPs Pretty Michal xxxii. 232 At the stroke 
of two she was already in the shop below. 2908 J. R. Harris 
Side,Lights H. T. Research iu 55 The person who first suc- 
ceeds in drawing the water after the stroke of midnight will 
find it turn to gold and silver, 

+ 8. A touch on a stringed instrument ; manner 
of playing a musical instrument ; hence, a tune, 
strain. Obs. 

2540 Palscr, Acolastus ml 1. O j, He can no more skille 
of the stroke of the harpe or lute, than a iay can. xs$z 
Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtier i. ^ I ij b, Afterward the 
musitien chaenging the stroke and hb maner of tune [Alex- 
ander] pacified himself agalne. 2586 W. Webbe Eng. 
Poetrie (Arb.J 6x Nciiher b there anie tunc or stroke which 
may be sung or plaide on instruments, which hath not some 
poetical ditties framed according to the numbers thereof. 
2600 Marston eta yack Drum's Entert. (i6ot) A 3, I had 
the best stroke, the sweetest touch, but now - . I am falne from 
the Fidle. 2689 Ayres Lyric Poems (1906) 308 (To hb 
Viol) Then to my soft and sweetest strokes I keep. 2722 
A. Malcolm Treat. Mus. L 18 The Notes of a Violin and 
all string*d Instruments that axe struck with a Bow, whose 
Notes are made longer or shorter by Strokes of different 
lengths or (Dulckness of Motion. 2773 Barrington in Phil. 
Trans. LXIII. 261 Several nightingale strokes, or parti- 
cular passages In the song of that bird. 

tb. Hunling, A call played on the horn. Cf,- 
Strake sb.^ Obs. 

2633 Holme Armoury nr, 76/2 [Hunting-lesson blown on 
the Horn] The Streaks to the Field, Tondondavern tone 
tondavern {etc.]. 

9. A pulsation, beat (of the heart, pulseV Cf. 12 c. 

1538 Elyot Diet.., Pulsus.. vs more proprely the poulse or 
stroke that the 'arteries or beatyng vaines do make. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (2756) 1 . 183 The Blood’s Mo- 
mentum or Stroke. 1800 Med. yrnl. IV. 525 Her puUe 
usually bearing from 220 to 130 strokes in the minute. 2843 
R. J. Graves Med. xiv.173 The pulse.. changed 
its character from a short and small to a full soft stroke. 
2859 Tennyson Elaiuejx 6 Wroth, but all in awe, For twenty 
strokes of the blood, .Linger'd that other, staring after 
him. 2899 Al/buifsSyst. Med. VI. 390 The impulse com- 
municated to an aneurysmal sac is of course repeated at 
each stroke of the heart. 

10. A movement of beating time; a beat, measure ? 
metrical ictus, rhythm. Now rare or Obs. 

2576 G. Baker tr. GesnePs Tcu/el 0/ Health igS Distyll 
first with so sofie a fyre, that fourc musjcall strokes may be 
made betweene droppeand droppe falling. 2586 W, Wkbbe 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 62 The natural! course of most English 
verses seemeth to rtm vppon the olde lamhicke stroake. 1597 
Morley Introd. Mus. g Phi. \Vhat is a stroke? Ma.^ It is 
a successiue motion of the hand, directing the quantitieof 
eueiy note rest in the song, with cquall measure this 
they make three folde, more, lesse, and proportionate. The 
stroke they call, when the stroke comprehendeih the 
time of a Briefe. The les««, when a time of a Semibriefe, 
and propoitionate where it conywehendeth three Semibriefes. 
2677 North Philos, Ess. Mus, 33 The due observance of 


time is gratefull for the same reason that I gave for the 
formality of a single Tune, because the subsequent strokes 
are measured by the nicmoiy of the former. 2892 J. C. 
Parsons Engl, versif.ao In iambic movement., the stroke 
or accent, which usually comes only on the last syllable, 
may, at times, come equally on the firet syllable. 

*tb. To kee^ stroke lioVta^iivcxQ. (jf. 13 b. Obs, 
16.. G, Percy in Purchas Pilgrims IV, 1687 When 
they were in their dance, they kept stroke with their feet iust 
one with another. 

IL a. In negative context : A minimum amount 
of work, b. In later use : A large or considerable 
amount of work, business, trade. 

a. 2568 Hist, yacob 4- Esau v. vi, 1 wrought not a stroke 
this day but led Isaac. 1792 Bentjiam Panopt. 69 Without 
either punishment, or interest given him in the profitsof his 
labour, . . how could you have insured a man's doing a single 
stroke of work 7 a 2843 Southey Cornm,,pl. Bk. (1851) IV. 
359 This fellow.. never would strike a stroke of work after- 
wards. 2867 W, H. Dixon New Atner. II. 322 ‘Work!* 
said a stout young fellowin Tennessee.. ‘thank God, I have 
never done a stroke of work since 1 was bom.* 

b, 272a Steele ijSrcA Na 484^4 The best Consolation that 
I can administer to those who cannot get into that Strokeof 
Business (as the Phrase ia) which they deserve, is [etc.]. 
2825 Brockett N. C. Gloss, s. v., A good stroke of business. 
2838 Halidurton Clockrrt, Scr. 11. xvii. 248 They carry on a 
considerable of a fishery here, and do a great stroke in the 
timber business. 2842 Hartshorne Salop. Ant. Gloss., 
Stroke, an unusual quantity of labor performed in a certain 
time. 184a Thackeray FitZ'Boodle's Prof, i, A trade doing 
a stroke of so many hogsheads a week. 2853 C. R. Read 
Austral. Gold Fields 24 A little further on 1 met the car- 
penter of tlie ship 1 came out from England in, two years 
before; he told me be was doing a rattling stroke. x8£x 
Hughes Tom Brown Oaf. iv, One of those who do a good 
stroke of the work of the country without getting much 
credit for it. 2884 Conternp. Rev. Apr. 579 The mileage run 
and the stroke of work performed. 

12. A movement like that of striking a blow. 

a. A single movement of the legs in walking or 
running, of the wings in flying, etc. 

2628 Barbt Vineyard Horsent. L 20 Further he must 
handle his legges neatly,., with an equal! largencsse of his 
stroke carrying an apt proportion according to the slowncs 
or swlftnes of bis pace, a 264a Suckling Goblins iv. (1646) 
39 How she.. danc'd a stroak in, and a stroak out, Like a 
5*oung Fillet \!lread Filly) training to a pace.^ 2704 F. 
Fuller Med, Gy/nn, (1721) 29 Take the Bearings of a 
Running Horse, that is, measure the Extent of his Streaks. 
2863 h. L. Gordon Poems^ Ye tPearie IVay/arer n. iv, I 
saw him shorten his horse's stroke As we splash'd through 
the marshy ground. 2869 Stencer Print, Psychol. 5 91 
(1870) I. 216 A gnat’s wings make ten or fifteen thousand 
strokes per second. 2880 A. H. Swinton Insect Variety 
175 In the pairing season., this music.. Is prolonged to ten or 
eleven strokes of the femora, lasting a quarter of a minute, 

b. In swimming, the combined movement of 
the limbs forming a single impulse of progression ; 
also, any particular manner of effecting this, as the 
breast-stroke, side-stroke. 

c x8oo W. Hickey Mem. (1913) J, 258, I observed we were 
already loo deep, asking the gunner whether he could swim, 
to which he answered : ‘ No, Sir, not a stroke *, 2863 King- 
lake Crimea IL 220 There arc however some deeps which 
would force a man to swim a few strokes. 2902 Buchan 
Watcher by Threshold ^14 He found deep water, and in 
two strokes was in the grip of the tide. 

o, A single complete movement in either direc- 
tion of any piece of machinery having a recipro- 
cating motion (e.g., of a piston, piston-rod, eic.) ; 
also, the amplitude or length of such a movement. 

2732 Bcichton in Phil, Trans. XXXVII. 21 If instead of 
sixteen Forcers they worked only eight, the Stroke might be 
five Feet in each Forcer. 2741 in Sixth Rep. Dep. Kpr. 
Publ, Ree. App>. it. 220 A new pump, Engine or forcer for 
raising water with a perpendicular stroke. 1840 Mechanics* 
A/Vx^. XXXIII. X57/1 A popular notion has for a consider- 
able time past prevailed, that a long stroke engine is much 
superior to a short stroke engine. 2842 Whewell Mech. 
Engin, 285 The engine consumed Eo lbs. of coal per hour, 
working 18 strokes per minute. 2847 J, Bourne Catech, 
Steam Eng. 262 The engine should always be made to >vork 
full stroke. x86o C. Knight Mechanician log I he stroke 
of a slide-valve is the length of the path along which the 
valve moves. The stroke of a piston is the length of its 
travel or path. 1902 S. E. White Blazed Trait i. ii, The 
saw leaped back and forth a few strokes more. 

13. Rowing, a, A single pull of the oar. 

‘2583 H. Howard Defensative Lilib, Barges which are 
forced by the strength of oarcs, haue a kindc of gate or swinge' 
when the stroke dooih cease. 1632 J. Hayward 
Eromena 40 The Gal)ey-slavcs..inade herscoure little lease 
than her full length betweene one stroake and the other, 
2753 Miss Collier Art Torment, iii. 221 You may scream 
at every stroke of the oar. 1836 Marryat Mtdsh. Easy xiii, 
So that they might dash on l>oard of her with a few strokes 
of the oars. 

t b. keep stroke : to keep time in rowing. 

Cf, 10 b. 

2606 SfiAKS. Ant. Sf Cl. It. n. 200 The Owers..to the tune 
of Flutes kept stroke, a 2620 Fotiierby^Mw;/. ii. xii. § 2 
(2622) 338 And be, that benaing slowly brings his tarrying 
Oare to breast, Hxs winding Armes kcepe stroke with songs, 
while he the water beates. 2629 Wadsworth Pilgr. v. 38, 

I being unable to keepc stroake with the rest, was well 
beaten. 2652 Hernieticall Banq. 5 At Table, be sure that 
your Teeth labour like so many Gaily slaves, keeping true 
stroke with the Hand. 

c. Style, of rowing, manner of handling the oars, 
esp. with regard to the length, speed, or frequency 
of the ‘ strokes * (see quot. 1898), 

2870 Field Q Mag. 1 . 202/2 Close came away at once, and, 
rowing a long easy stroke, won vwy easily by four lengths. 
2877 Oxf. f{ Cambi Undergrad, yml, 273/2 A journey to 


Ditton and back was essayed at a slow stroke. 2890 R, C. 
Lehmann Harry FlttdyerxiZ To-day we are going to work 
up our stroke, so as to be able to row forty Strokes to the 
minute). t^HEncycl. Sport IL ^y^/iStroke, (i) the number 
of dips of the oar in the water within a given time. 

d. The oarsman who sits nearest to the stem of 
the boat, and whose ‘ stroke ' sets the time for the 
otherrowers( = stroke-oar^ -oarstnan, Stbokksman). 
Also quasi-nt/i/. in to row stroke, 

2825 Westmacott Eng. Spy (1907) I. 28 In a water party 
he was a stroke of the ten oar. {Note. A first rate water- 
man.) 2841 J, T. J. Hewlett Peter Priggins II. xiv. 306 
Their talk was principally of boating, ..with discussions on 
the merits of the * strokes ' of the different boats. 2845 in 
Brasenose Ale 77 I'hus spake the prince, who set us all 
afloat, And pull a first stroke in the old Brasenose boat. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiv, He pulls stroke in the Boni- 
face boat. 2868 Field 4 July 14/2 Hall's rowing as stroke 
was very different to his execution of the past two years. 
2898 Encycl. Sport IL 298/1 iRowing) Stroke, {2) the oars- 
man who .sits nearest the stern of the boat and sets the work 
to the men behind him. The side upon which his oar pro- 
jects is called ‘stroke side ' all the way up the boat. 

e. The station occupied in a boat by the stroke- 
oarsman. 


190X Oxford Mag. 24 Apr. 291/2 University, .with Hunt- 
ley at stroke, 

14. A vigorous attempt to attain some objedt ; a 
measure, expedient, or device adopted for some 
purpose. Also stroke 0 / policy {or ^ politics) j of 
business (cf. ii b). 

2699 T. Baker Ref.Le anting x\y. 166 Isidor's Collection 
vms the great and bold Stroke, which [etc.]. 1732 Arbuth- 
nor Rules of Dut in Aliments etc. 4x3 The greatest and 
most important Strokes for the Recovery of the Patient, 
must be made at the time of the Invasion, or first State of 
the Disease. 2769 Burke Obsetv. Late St, Nat. Wks. 2842 
1 , 202 He pays, .some compliments to Lord Bute and I^rd 
Despenser. But to the latter, this is, lsuppo.se, but a civility 
to old acquaintance; to thefornier, a little stroke of politicks. 
2822 Galt Provost xi. Before the Michaelmas 1 was. .fully 
prepared to achieve a great stroke of policy for the future 
government of the town. 2850 Mrrivale Rom. Emp.vf, 
(1865) L 2B5 This .stroke of policy was not unsuccessful. 
2865 Dickens A/r//, Fr. 11. iii, It is conceded by all, that 
that stroke of business on Brewer's part, in going down to 
the House ihat night to see how things looked, was the 
master-stroke. 2876 M. Arnold Lit, 4- Dogma 122 For us, 

. .Christianity [is] the greatest and happiest stroke ever yet 
made for human perfection. 

b, Stroke 0 / state : tr. Fr. coup d*ctai (see Coup 
5 a). 

2783 JusTAMOND luRaynaPsHist, Indies VIII.xiS Hy® 
destroy. .the nature of any great body, thwe convulsive 
motions which aic called strokes of state, will disturb the 
whole nation 2865 CARiYizkredk. Gt. xxi, v, (1872) X ,59 
Her Son, the spirited King Gustav 111 ., at Stockholm had 
made what in our day is called a ‘strokeof state*. 2872 
Browning Pr, Hohensi, 1367 He cannot but Intend some 
stroke of state Shall signalixe his passage Into peace Out of 
the creaking. 1920 Rosebery Chatham xi. 238 Fortified by 
this treaty, ..the Pelhams executed their stroke of state. 

c. Jn a game : An effective move or combina- 


tion. 

1735 Bertin Chess Pref. p. Iii, This noble Game abounds 
with a greater variety of fine stroke^, than any oiber Games 
which depend upon design only. 2862 ‘Cavendish * Whitt 
(1864) 51 You almost preclude him from executing any of 
the finer strokes of play, xgx^ Illustr. Loud. News 22 Feb. 
264/3 ^ to Kt 5th The winning stroke, as White gains a 
passed Pawn. 

16. A feat, achievement a signal display of art, 
genius, wit, etc. Cf, 18 c. 

2672 ViLLiERs (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal in. ii. (ArWyS 
There's a smart expression of a passion ; O ye Gods ! That 5 
one of my bold strokes, a gad. 1677 Dryden Siate lnncc, 
Apol. Heroic Poetry b3, 'fhe boldest strokes of Poetry, 
when they are manag'd Artfully, arc those which most 
delight the Reader. 2692 IL LTstfance clii. 238 
'Tis a Stroake of Art to Divert the Reproach, by Lm- 
proving a Spitefull Word, or Thing, to a bodies (Jwn iw- 
vantage. 2732 Genii. Mag. I. 84 Tbt statues ' 

Paul's.. are strokes of his masterly hand.- 2757 
Griffith Lett. Henry 4 - Frances (1767) IH-si 
this, by a Stroke of Simpalhy, that hurries on ^be Reader at 
such a Rate, 2760-a Goldsm. Cit. W. Ii, It ** 
strokes of wit and satire in every line. 2865 - 

Ess. Cril, Pref. p. x. I had no notion, I protest, that tnu 
exquisite stroke of plcasanlty was aimed at me. 

Acton Lett, to Mary Gladstone (2904) 74 One of the best 
strokes of wit I can remember in my time, ^ , 

b. Stroke of luck : an unexpected piece of gooa 

fortune. . , tri. 

2853 C. B. Mansfield Paraguay etc. (1856) 4 *? 
prisoner captain looked almost as much pleased as ms ^ 
turcr, who jumped for joy at this stroke of good lucK. 2 
Pebodv Engl, yonrnaiism xxxxi. 179 The Times, bya str 
of luck. .was represented in that war byaman , 

188s ‘ Mrs. Alexander ’ At Bay x, 'I'hat lynching business 
was a stroke of luck for Deering. ^ . 

16. A movement of the pen, pencil, graver, etc*, 
in writing, painting, drawing, etc. ; a single 
movement of a brush, chisel, knife, file, etc, over 
the surface operated on. Phrase, IVilk a stroke oj 
the pen : often said hyperbolically. . , 

2668 Temple Zf/ Wks. 3720 If. gt Your Excellency 
h Stroak of your Pen, has brought to Light the most eoviNC 
Designs of your Enemies 2699 E. Ward Loud. t 

Their Senses were Ravish’d with each Masterly stroaK Ot 
the skillful Stone-Cutter. 2797 Fncycl. Brtt. fed. 3) ‘ 
626/2 The varnish should be put on very quickly, 
greatstrokeswiththepencilorbrush. iBo^Rerol. 

Ii. 305 In acting so, he changed withastroke of the pen IR 
general aspect of affairs, in such a'mannef that [ct6.).‘ 



STROKE, 


1153 


STROKE. 


J, S»iiTH P anorama Scu II. 745 Draperies are to be 

done wdn broad strokes of the pencil. 1875 Foktnum 
MaioUca 89 It would seem laid on purposely with a coarse 
brush the strokes of wWch arc very apparent. 1885 ‘ Mrs. 
Alexander * At Sa^vVi], The money is in Spanish bonds.. ; 
It can be handed over to you with the stroke of a pen. xSSo 
Hasluck I^todcl Enght, Handybk. 233 The file strokes 
should not all be made parallel one to another. 2907 J. A. 
Hodges Elem. Pketogr, (ed. 6) 106 The print should be cut 
with one stroke of the knife. 

fb. Manner of handling the pencil, graver, etc. 
266a Evelyn Chaleop‘. 69 7 ’he imitations of the graver., 
are altogether admirable and inimitable, the stroke and con* 
duct consider'd.^ 1699 Wanlev \nLett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
3S2 The Print. .is so well engraven, and the workman had 
so good a stroke, that 1 believe half the workmen in London 
cannot now do better. 27x7 Pope E/. to Mr. Jervas 
Caracci's strength, Correggio's softer line, Paulo’s free 
stroke, and Titian's warmth divine. Ibid. 64 Oh, lasting as 
those Colours may they shine. Free as thy stroke, yet fault- 
less as thy line. 

c. (litand fig.): see Finishing 

ppl. a. 

169s Plot in Aubrey Lett. Etnimni Persons (xBy) .1. n, 

I am heartily glad to hear Mr. Cook has given the finishing 
stroke to your fine chapel. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. 
Tracis 16/2 Major Caillaud and the young Nabob crossed 
their troops over the Ganges, to put the finishing stroke to 
the affair. 2854 Surtees Cr. xxix. (1901) 1 . 218 On 

the Monday, he bespoke an audience with bir. Jorrocks to 
put the finishing stroke to his arrangements. 2867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong, (1876) I. ii, 60 ^theUtan added the finishing 
stroke to the work of his father. 

17 . A linear mark ; a mark traced by the moving 
point of a pen, pencil, etc. ; a component line of a 
written character (cf. up-strohe, down-stroke) ; also, 
a dash (in writing or print). 

2567 MApLETtJn Forest s (An agate] hauing strokes on eche 
side like to M ew vaines. 1604 E.G[rimstone 1 iPAcosidsHisi. 
Indies v. viL 347 With the bloud they made a stroake on the 
dead mans face, from one eare to the other. 2673 Dryoen 
Marr. d la Mode ir, i. With strokes in ashes Maids their 
Lovers drew. 2688 Holme Annoury xl 39/2 The Achate is 
variously coloured.. : some have stroakes of blew, some 
with blood. 2693 J, Edwards Author. O. <5- N. Test. 201 
The shadow. .on the dial. .went backward so many lines or 
stroaks. 2737 Bracken Farriery^ Impr. (1757) IL 32 The 
white Hoof is of a brittle Disposition; and those that have 
Strokes, or are ribbed as it were, with white, must be worse 
than the black Sort, 2745 P. Thomas yrnl. Anson's Kry. i 
243 A fourth Kind of Writing, the Strokes whereof being 
more joined, and less distinguished one from another, are 
made with more Ease and Expedition. 2825 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sei^ fp Art 11 . 29 The drawing of strokes by the eye 
with the hlack.lead pencil, charcoal, or chalk, will afford the 
most proper exercise. 286^ Trollope Belton Est. xxviL 326 
Very careful in the perfeetton of every letter, and verj* neat 
in every stroke. 2«S Sweet O. E. Texts 232 'Ibe various 
readings are separated by a stroke, and come in the follow, 
ing order. 

b. A stroke above : =: ‘ a cut above* (Cut sh. 17). 

? noftee-use. 

2856 .W. Collins Wreck Golden Mary tl. Housek. IPcrds 
Christ’m. No. 24/2 She had had her schooling up in London 
. .so it was but nature she should be a stroke above the girls 
of the place. 

c. Bacteriology. A liue formed by drawing the 
point of an infected wire over the surface to be 
inoculated. Cf. stroke cuUure, etc. in 25. 

2893 M. Campbell Ir. MigulcCs Inirod. Pract, Bacterial. 
iv. 63 The colonies may confine themselves to the actual 
inoculating stroke, or they may spread themselves out.., 
until the whole surface of the nutrient medium is covered 
right up to the sides of the (est>tube. 

+ 18 . Lineament, line of a face or form. Obs, 
1635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. 526 Not bright Ahin'oam 
..Had sweeter strokes, Colours more fresh and fair. 2638 
Junius Paint. Ancients 21 They. .content themselves with 
the Imitation of visible things, following stroke afeerstroke. 

\\3. fig. A constituent feature ; a characteristic ; 
a trait of character, Obs. 

2666 S. Parker Platonic Philos. 42 In its main strokes 
it [xr. Plato’s ‘physiology*] accords with the Aristoielean 
Philosophie. 2720 Felton Diss.Classics (1718) ^9 Give me 
L^ve, my Lord, to.. draw out. .some of the chief Strokes, 
some of the prindpal Lineaments, and fairest Features of a 
just and beautiful Style. 2720 Law Serious C. xyi. (2732) 
303 He is so very quick sighted that he discovers iu almost 
every body, some Strokes of \'anity. 2734 tr. Rollings Rom, 
Hist. VI. (1827) HI. 241 Two or three principal strokes of his 
character. 2780 A. Young Tourirel. 11. 75 Many strokes in 
their character are evidently to be ascribe to the extreme 
oppression under which they Ib'c. 

c. jig. A felicitous or characteristic expression 
or thought in literary composition ; a ' touch ' of 
description, satire, pathos, or the like. Cf. 15. 

2666 Dryden Ann. Mirah, Pref., But when Action or 
Persons are to be described. .how bold, how masterly, are , 
the strokes of Virgin C'tess D' Annoy' s ^706) 88 

He ^\TOte a Comedy which ever^’body likes, and the Queen . . 
found therein such moving and delicate Stroaks in it, that she 
would act a part in it herself. 2706 Prior Ode to Que^ ^ j • 

1 have endeavor'd to imitateall the great Strokes of that^Ode. 
2725 Cotes tr. Dupin' s EccL Hist. 17th C, 1 . 11. iib 35 Not to 
mention manysatyrical Strokes which arc scatter’d through* 
out his History*. 1770 JoRTiN-ErnxOTWxII. ijoOne can hardly 
excuse Erasmus intirely, for having put into the mouth oi 
Folly some strokes, which seem to confound religious Truth 
with Folly. X83X Mackintosh Hist. Eng. IL 26 A few 
strokes of Comines throw a more clear and agreeable light 
over our story than the scanty information of^our own 
meagre and unskilful wTiters- 2876 Trevelyan Lije fp Lett. 
Macaulay II. xi. 226 Macaulay.. thought.. nothing what- 
ever of reconstructing a paragraph for the sake of one happy 
stroke or apt iliustratton. 

VOL. X. 


+ 19 . To have a good stroke (at eating) : to have 
a hearty appetite. (Cf. Twist 17.) Obs. 

1699 pAMPiER yoy. II. iv, 72 Neither can any man be 
entertain'd as a Soldier, that has not a greater stroke than 
ordinary at eating, 1732-8 Svnrr Polite Corfy. ii. 250 Lady 
Ansvi . God bless you, Colonel; you have a good Stroke 
with you. Col. O Madam; formerly I could eat all, but 
now 1 leave nothing. 

+ 20 . A cut, slice (of meat). Obs. 

2582 A 1 A.KX.X. Iliad ix, 257 Dowm he layes the spit, Wheron 
the strokes of flesh were brotcht. 

2 L Agric. (See qoot. 1891.) 

2763 Museum Rust. IV. 6 Give the land a stroke with the 
great harrow, and roll it as before. 1847 7 ml. R. Agric. 
Soc, VI 1 1 , If. 449 When the seed is sown, it should be 
covered by^ two strokes of the light seed*harrow. 2892 
tilKusza Tillage Gloss. s.v., Each time land is crossed with 
harrows it is said to have received a stroke or tine. 

1 22 . = TBANSOii a. Obs. rarc^K 

2684 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vii. xix. (ed. 2) 240 Chuse a 
convenient place in the Transum or Stroke of the Window, 

23 . A denominatioa of dry measure, varying iu 
capacity according to locality : = Strike sb. 4. 

Test, (Surtees) VI, 34 To have one stroke of 

pcese. 2569 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 2x8, xx'* stroke 
wheate, iiij li.^ 2682 O. Heyu’ood Diaries (iB8i) II. 286 A 
stroke of shilling [ = shelled oats] standing on the table. 1744 
MS. Parish Bk. Pannalf Astrooke ofPottatoessd. 

2790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., Stroke^ half a bushel. 
28x4 W, S. Mason Statist. Acc. Iret. 1 . 339 ' 1 ‘he measure, or 
stroke of potatoes 2 Bushels. 186a C. C. Robinson Dint. 
Leeds 424 Stroke^ a half-bushel, or two pecks ; so called from 
the measure (when upheaped) being stroked off with a thin 
piece of wood. 

24 . Giot. = Strike sb. 8. rare. 

2877 Rayj/ond Statist, Mines Mining 123 The stroke of 
the slates \*aries from north 25® west, south 25® east, to north 
45® west, south 45® east. 

25 . allrib. a. Go!/, in terms relating to the 
method of scoring by strokes (sense i d) instead of 
by holes, as siroke-competition, -game, -play ; 1 
b. Bacleriology (sense 17 c), as slroke-cullivation, 
-culture, -inoculation \ c. special combinations, 

+ stroke-bias, an obsolete game resembling 

* prisoners* base * ; + stroke engraving, a line 
engraving; stroke-baul, an apparatus used for 
illegal capture of fish, formed of three hooks joined 
back to back, and weighted \vith lead; hence 
stroke-haul v., stroke-hauling vbl. sb. ; stroke- 
oar, (a) the oar nearest the stem of a rowing-boat ; 
ip) the rower who handles this oar ( « sense 13d); 
stroke-oarsman s sense 15 d; stroke-side, the 
side of a rowing-boat on which the stroke-oarsman 
sits ; stroke-stitch Needlework (see quot), 

2700 J. Broub Trent. Enr. 264 The Kentish Men have a 
peculiar Exercise... *tis called •Strokc-Biass. (Description 
folio ws.] 2904 in yA.yzxdQXsCotnpi. Golfer Special 
Rules for ‘Stroke Competitions. 2890 W. \V. Ciieyke tr. 
Flugge's MtcrO’Crganisms 277 “Stroke cultivations. x^3 
M, (^mpbell tr, MigultCs Inirod. Pract, Bacterial, iv. 

62 For the ‘stroke cultures we use the test-tubes. 2793 
Thomson in But^' Wks. (1800) IV, 33 We intend present- 
ing the subscribers with two b«utiml “stroke engravings. 
2896 Westm, Gaz. 8 Apr. 5/3 The match.. consists of the 
“stroke game to-day and play by holes to-morrow, 2850 
Acts’i^i^ c. 88 § 40 That it shall not belawfuL.lo 
use for the Purpose of taking Fish any Otter, Lyster, Spear, 
“Slrokehaul, Dree Draw, or Gaff, xpx* L ondon Mag. Sept. 
97/2 They “stroke-hauled them in couples in the moonlignU 
x86o Q.%\ut.ciuStray Notes Fiskingyjsh\i^\2x\, witbalarge 
weighted treble book, is sometimes adopted with destructive 
effect by poachers for salmon., it is then called “stroke-haul- 
ing*. 1893 i>l.CAM?BZLi.tT.M/gula's Intrad. Pract. Bacterial. 
i V, 62 'I he “stroke inoculation being completed. 183$ Dickens 
Sk. Doz^ River^ After a great deal of changing and fidgeting, 
consequent upon the election of a “stroke-oar. 2848 
Thackeray Van. Fairin, At College he pulled stroke-oar 
in the Christchurch boat. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, xx, Winter 
steered the boat and Gwcnc^ look the siroke-oar. 2838 
J, F. Cooper Excurs. Italy I. xvi. 302 The “stroke-oarsman 
of the boat advised me to pull in under the promontory, 
1894 Daily News 3 July 8/3 One of the finest stroke oars- 
men in England. 1905 Daily Chron. co July 3/1 The old 
golf was Scotch, and was a match game. The new, English 
game, is “stroke play, with oncselfasooe's hardiest opponenL 
1862 Ld. W. Lennox Reereat, Spartsm. 1 . 197 The terms 
in boating are as follows ..“stroke side, the port, or right 
side, 2909 Blackw. Mag. May 613/2 Tell J erry to get down 
a new strokeside oar, with a good six-ineb obde. 1900 L. F. 
Day & Mary Buckle Art in Needlework ii. (2901) 16 The 
mere work line— or * “strokc-stilch not crossed, is a perfectly 
fair way of getting a delicate effecL 
tSteoke, sh."l Ohs. Also 7-8 Btroak. [f. 
Stboke A stroking movement of the hand, 
esp. for purposes of healing. 

2632 B. Jonson New Inn iv. h. Tip, HeeH Iwrrow money 
on the stroke of his beard I Or tume off his Muslaccio. 
iWs Wonders if not Miracles V. Gertrux title-p., Who 
Curelh all manner of Diseases with a stroak of bis hand and 
Prayer. x666 H. Stubbe Mirac. Conformist 6 Having., 
stopped the paine and effusion of blood by some strokes of 
his hand, be bad her put nothing to it but a Jinnen Cloth. 
1697 Dryden eEneisx. 1229 Soothing his Coumge with a 
gentle Stroke, The Steed seem’d sensibly «hile thus he 
spoke. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Stroaking, But as to the 
particular Efficacy of the Stroak of particular Persons; we 
see little Foundation for ic in Nature. 

+ Stroke, 1 Anglo-Irish, Obs. rarer-, 

(Sense obsenre.) 

Perh- a misprint (or nake, NoOKsb. (where see senses 3d, eX 
2571 E. Campion Hist. Ire/. 24/2 in Holinsked (1577 1 * ^ 0 ’“ 
erecting Castelles.. so to maystcr the Irishe, that with suca | 


maner of slrengthes of Walles..had not as yet beene ac- 
quaynted, for tyll those dayes they knewe no defence but 
Woods, Bogs, or strokes. 

stroke (str«uk), sb.'^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 8 
stroak. [Altered form of Steake ri.l] = Sibaee 
jAI l a. 

1688 Holme .4 rmw:,. xhe parts of a \Vi=el. 

The Nave,. .The Stroke, is the Iron Rim about the Felloes. 

Emerson /'r-rrre. Mech. (ed. 3) 283 Streaks or 
straiks, the iron going round the ciicumference of carriage 
wheels. 1904 Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Stroke (strpak), v?- Pa, t. and pa. pple. 
stroked (strpokt). Forms : a. i strfician, 6-7 
Btroake, 6-8 stroak, 7 strocke, Btrooke, 8-9 
dial, strook, 3- stroke. / 3 . Sc. and north. 5-6, 
9 strake, 6 Btraik(e, Btrayk(e, 8-9 Btraik. [OE. 
slrdcian, corresp. to MLG., MDn. strlkcn (mod. 
V)ys. streeken\ OHG. streihhSn (MHG., mod.G. 
slreichcn, which coalesced with streichm OHG. 
strihhan Strike r/.), f. Tent. *slraik-, ablaut-var. 
of *stAk - : see Strike zr.] 

1 . trans. To mb (a surlace) softly with the hand 
or some implement ; esp. to pass the hand softly 
in one direction over (the head, body, hair, of a 
person or animal) by way of caress or as a method 
of healing (cf. Stroke sb.^, Stroker, also Strike 
V. 4 h). 

a. c 897 ^Elfred Gregory's Past. C. xH. 303 Svra. (swa] wildu 
hors, Sonne we hfie) mres 3 gefangnu habbaS, we hie Sac- 
cia 3 & straciaS mid bradre banda. cxooo Sax. Leechd. 
111 . 234 Mj-d swyjjc driseon handum straca seornlice Hne 
innob- 4:2290 Si. Francis ^67 in JT. hng. Leg.te, He., 
strokede heom (birds] with is longue sleue, 13.. Gaw. 6* 
Gr. Kni. 334 He stroked his berde. 2358 Trk\Tsa Barth. 
He P. R. xvHi. xevi. (2495) 842 Tame apes baue lykjmg to 
be slrok-yd. 1530 Palsgr. 742/1, I stroke ones heed, as we 
do a cbyldes by flatterynge, or uban he dothe well. 2575 
Turberv, Falconrie 200 'Jben muste j*ou bane a little 
rownde stycke..with the whicheyou shall ofientymes stroke 
and handle your Falcon. 2603 Knolles /frx/. Turks {i6-^Z) 
30? Oftentimes stroking his white beard, as bis xnanner was 
when he was thorowly angry. 2629 Wonderf. Discov. 
Witchcrafts Marg. Flower etc. (2837) 22 Wherevpon she 
brought downe a gloue and deliuered the same to her 
mother, xrtio stroked Rutterkin her Cat with it. 2655 J. S. 
Battarellts Fiili di Sciro ir. x. s8 As they bad L^rnt Co 
strocke each others cheekts. 2662 Faithorne Graving 
Etchingxxv. 41 Then lake a piece of the whitest Virgin-wax 
and spread It thin over the plate, and with a smooth feather 
gently stroak it all over, to the end it may lie themore even 
and smooth. 2665 f Venders i/ not biiraeles V. Gertrux 7 
He likewise cures the ContTilsion fits only by streaking the 
persons afflicted with bis band, a 27oo.£v£LYK Diary 6 July 
2660, The Chirurgeons cause the^ick to be brought or led op 
to the throne, where they kneeling, the King strokes their 
facts or cheekes with both his hands at once. 2788 Gibbon 
Deel. fyF.t V. 183 His only gesture is that of stroking his 
beard. X9Xx Max IBtzazoHuZu/eika Dobson xvt. 242 Softly 
she stroked the carpet with the palms of her bands. 

p. 2786 'BvznsEpist. 7 , Rajtkine\\\\, Ihe poor wee thing 
was little hurt ; 1 slraiket it a wee for sport. 

b. said of an animal. 

1621 QuARLEs//o4/<rxra Inirod. B 4 b, This (steed] stroaks 
the ground, that fkom’s it vitb bis heele. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. IV, 56 It (the guinea-pig] strokes iLs head with 
the fore feet like the rabbit. 19x3 Oxf. Univ. Gaz. 4 June 
948/2 The male Atnauris egialea stroking the brands of 
the bind wings with its anal tufts. 

0. cbsol. (Proverbially contrasted with strike!) 
eSpj IEltbed Gregory's Past. C. xxvL 187 Sua se l^e 
grapati, & straca8,..mrbonffe he stingan wille. i6xs^J. 
Davies (Heref.) Muse's Sacrif. (Grosart) 51/2 So, with 
remorse, reuenge to execute; So, stroke and strike at once. 
2675 Hannah Woolley Centlew. Comp. 128 When you 
have laid three or four layers one on the other, wet a feather 
in Rosewater and Musk, and stroke over it. 2699 Thoresby 
in Phil. Trans. XXI. 334 Where he stroked for Pain-J, he 
used nothing but his dry Hand. 1750 Berkeley /'<z/rf(?//2W 
§ 29 Wks. 2871 III, 456 A good groom w ill rather stroke than 
strike. 2757 W. Wilkie Epigeniad iv. 95 His weighty hands 
be laid On their soft backs, and, stn^kinggently, said (etc.]. 

d. To stroke against the hair, the wrong way {of 
the hair) ; to rub (an animal) in the direction oppo- 
site to the natural lie of its hair ; to irritate, 
ruffle, cross (a person). Similarly to stroke vritk 
the hair, to soothe (* 5 ^.). 

e 2390 Montgomerie Sonn. xxxiii. 6 In hir vnbappy bands 
sho held my heed. And stralkit bakuards^-odershins my hair. 
2786 Burns Earnest Cry Sp Prayer xviii, For God-sake, 

Sirs ! then speak her fair, An* siraik her cannie wT the hair. 
x8x6 Scott Bt. Dwarf viii, 111 speak him fair.. and stroke 
him wi* the hair. 28^ W. Cross Disruption xL (1846) 127, 

I bae a good deal o’ the cuddy in me, when I’m st^kit 
against the hair. 2860 Trollope Castle Richm. L xHL zio 
Somebody’s been stroking him the wrong way of the *air. 

6 . trans/. trad/g. + Formerly often, « to soothe, 
flatter, ‘ tickle ’ ; also, to treat indulgently, cocker, 
make mnclr of (cf. L. rnnlcere). Sometimes con- 
trasted -with strike. . -c -n. . 

1513 Douglas Atneis iv. Prol. 1E9 Venus hennfis^.^at 
stnilcB thir wenebis bedis thaii^o pleis. "1. Noctoh 

Calvin- s In,L It. L 5 V (15^) 7° There « uothme tb^annM 
nature more coueteth, than to he stroted with fattc^. 

Edmonds Otserv.Cersar's Cemm. 

matmded, what became of th«e Rreat rofCm Forson. 
ages after the triumph, it wall app^e that they did not 
stroke their heads, or mAe inore of A'"’ 
captiues. 1610 Skaks. Temf. 1 . it. 333 V hen thou cam si 
first Thou stroakst me, & made much of me. 1616 Ii. Jos- 
SOS lai, Thyprai-eor dtspra^ 15 to me alike. One 

doth not stroke me. nor the other strike, a 1637 — tWrr. 
tooorfx, En/hcmeiy, The vmce so sweet, the words so fair, 
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As some soft chime had stroked the air. 1629 Maxwell 
tr. Herodiati (1635) 145 With these faire Promises he stroked 
the Senators. 167^ Traherne Chr, £tJucs To Rdr., llie 
design of this treatise Is, not to stroak and tickle the fancj% 
but to elevate the soul. 1742 Youkc Nt, Th. ix. 2x75 
Sleep's de\vj» wand Has strok’d my drooping lids, 1898 
Hardv ll^essex Poems 94 They parted there as morning 
stroked the panes, 

£ To stroke over-. = Pebsthinge v.~ 

1822 Byron To Murray Since I have read the 

Quarterly, I shall erase two or three passages in the latter 
or seven cantos, in which I had lightly stroked over two 
or three of your authors, 

g. With adv. or similar extension: To bring 
into a specified position, condition, etc. by stroking. 
Also fig, 

1594 Nashe Unfort, Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 73 Hw 
would take occasion to stroke vp his haire, and turne vp his 
mustachios twice or thrice ouer. 16x5 Crooke Body of 
Man 81 The Midwife after she haue streaked down the 
bloud to nourish the Babe. 1639 Fuller Holy IV^ar 11. yiii. 
(1640) 54 The Pope, .stroked the angry Patriarch of Antioch 
into gcntlenesse with good language. s 666 H. Stubbe 
Mirnc, Conformist 29 Such consequents are usual!, when 
the Disease is not stroked out. 2675 South Serm, Judges 
viiL 34, 35 (1692) 581 He. .sees the folly of Endeavouring to 
stroke a Tyger into a Lamb. 2607 Dampier Voy. I. xv, 407 
Letting it ftheir hair] prow very long, and stroking it back 
with their Hands curiously. 2764 Gray femmy TtuHcker 
22 She strok’d up her belly, and strok'd down her^ band. 
2770 Luckombe riist. Printing "fio With the back sides of 
the nails of his fingers to draw or stroke it [i. c. the paper to 
be printed) over the Point. 2859 Habits of Gd. Society xiv, 
239 With his hands so full that he cannot even stroke out 
his splendid whiskers. 

lu To express or testify by stroking, rare, 

2648 J. Beaumont Psyche xix. cclxxiii. And then she 
prais’d the steeds unwearied Pains, Slrolang her thanks 
upon their rufiled Mains. 

i. To pass (one*s hand) gently over a surface. 

2697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (cd. z) 214 Streaking his 
Hand over their Faces (as his Custom was) who kneel’d or 
fell prostrate before him, 

2 . To draw (a cutting instrument) along a surface 
in order to sharpen or whet it. Cf, Strake 1 
and G. sireieken, Obs. or arch, 

23.. Gazo. d” Gr, Kni, 4x6 * ..Ta now ^»y grymme tole to 
\>tf & let .se how bou cnoKcz.* * Gladly sir, for sobe \ Quod 
Gawan; his ax he strokes. <12800 Sonny Birdy xv. in 
Child Ballads 11 . 262 l*hen out the knight has drawn hts 
sword, An straiked it ocr a strae, 2885-94 Bridges Eros ff 
Psyche July xv, She.. laid the knife, to mortal keenness 
stroked, Within her reach, where she was wont £0 lie. 

t 3. fig. To plight (one's troth). Ohs, Cf. Strike 

V, 69 . 

<21400-50 Wars Alex, 3x02 ptre traltours on bis trechoure 
trowthis has stiakid [Duolin MS, han strokenlL <2x776 
Siveet^ ii'itliam*s Ghost ix. in Child Ballads 11 . 230 Up she 
has tain a bright longN^'and, And she has straked hertrouth 
thereon. 

4 . . To milk (a cow) ; esp. to draw the last milk 
from (a cow) by pressing the teat. Also fig, Cf, 
Stroking vbt. sb, ; also Strap t/. 2 , Strip i, 

2538 Elyot Dict,t Mu^eo, to mylke or stroke, 2639 
Fuller Holy War iv. xvIl (2640) xq 8 Some say., that this 
onely was a trick to stroke the skittish cow to get down 
her milk. <2 2658 Lovelace Lucasiaf Posth, Poems (1659) 83 
No wonder if a Drawer Verses Rack,. .Whilst the Fair Bar- 
maid streaks the Muses teat, For milk to make the Posset 
up complcat. 267s Han. Woolley CentUiv. Comp, 2x5 
When you milk your Cattel, stroke them well, and in the 
Summer-time ^vc those strokings by themselves, to put 
into your moming-Mxlk-cheese. 2746 Exmoor Scolding 47 
Nif tha dest bet go down into the Paddick, to stroak the 
Kee. IHd, xio Thee hast a let the Kee go roo vor Want 
o’strocking. 2886 W, Somerset Word-bk.^ Stroke, to take 
part of the milk; to milk gently. 

6. ?To whip (cream, a sillabub), 
rt 2639 WoTTON Descr, Spring 18, Reliq. W. (2652) 524 
And now She trips to milk the Sand*rcd Cow; Where, for 
some sturdy foot-ball Swalne, Jone strokes a sillibub, or 
twaine- 2938 Daily Chron, 22 June 9/6 Chocolate Hands. 
— Wanted cream coverers, used to curl and stroke. 

6 . Fo smear (something) over a surface. Obs, 
exc. aSV. (Cf. Strake z'.s 2.) 

1586 Luhton jooo Notable Things (1675) 83 Let . , the water 
thereof be dropped and streaked about the Eyes. 2883 J. 
Kennedy in D. H. Edwards Mod, Sc. Poets VI. 2x8 Now 
she’s prappit near the ceiling, Straikin' whitening on the 
wa’. 28M A. G. Murdoch Sc. Readings Ser. 11. (el. 2) 33 
Johnny himself was busy ‘straiking ’ the melted solution 
roun’ the inner edge of the rim of his hat with the point of 
his right fore finger. 

7 . Masonry, To work the face of (a stone) in 
such a manner as to produce a sort of fluted surface 
(Ogiivie 1850). 

2842 Gsswx Archit. § 19x1 In London, the squared stone 
used for facing buildings is usually stroked, tooled, or 
rubbed. 29x0 [see Sti’oked///. <r.]. 

■ 8. Needlework. To dispose (small gathers) in 
regular order and close succession by drawing the 
point of a blunt needle from the top of each gather 
downwards. 

1875 [Mrs. FloverI Plain Needleacork 21 The top of the 
gathers above the thread should be stroked, to give them 
an even appearance. 2880 — Plain Hints Needlework 48 
Gather, strok^ and set in. 2909 Even. Standard 2 Aug. 
22/4 In stroking gathers, the needle should be held in a 
sloping direction. 

9 .- Printing. To move (a sheet) into place by a 
^.roking-movement of the hand. Also to stroke in, 
2888 [see Stroker 1 b). 


10 . To level (grain) in a measure ; = Straik v, 

2887 Hall Caine Deemster v. 30 The bushel of the poor 
man was not to be stroked, but left in hcaped*up measure. 
Hence Stroked, Stro*kir.g/»//. adjs, 

26x9 B. JoNSON Masques, Pleas, reconciled io Virtue 
(2640) 28 But with a minde as gentle as the streaking winde 
runs ore the gentler flowers. 2620 QuARDiS Peast for 
Worms G 3, A Vongling.. (Scarce weaned from his dandfing 
mothers let. Where he was cockerd with a stroking hand), 
2693 Drvden Ovids Met, 1. 892 They stroke her Neck ; the 
gentle Hcyfar stands. And her Neck offers to their stroking 
Hands. 2890 Nature 9 Oct. 578/2 The method adopted., 
consisted in determining the velocity of sound in the vapour 
by Kundt's dust-figures, from observation of the wave-length 
and the pitch of the note emitted by the stroked tube con- 
taining the vapour, 2898 A. Lang Making of Relig, i. 4 
Such phenomena science has ignored, as it so long ignored 
the sparks from the stroked deer-skin. 29x0 C. H. Gregory 
Gloss. Build, Constr. 38 Striped or Stroked Woxk. Chisel 
marks made across a stone at an angle of 45°. 

Stroke (stmak), [f. Stroke 
L 1 . trans. To mark with streaks or stripes. 
So Stroked pfl, a., striped, rare. Cf. Strake 
ZI. 4 , Straked ///. a. 

2597 A. M. tr. GuillemeatPs Fr, Chirurg. 31/4 Those 
[leeches] which have the backes stripped, stroked with 
gouldcycllow strokes. 2896 W. Harvey Kenneiherook 35 
(E. D. D.) If there’s siccan things as spotlit horses, what 
ails ye at strokit anes? 

+ 2, To depict with strokes of the brush, Ohs, 
2624 W<3TT0N Elem. Archit. 11. 84 Such a seeming soft- 
ncsse in the Limbes, as if not a Chissell had hewed them out 
of Stonc,..but a Pcnsilf had drawnc and streaked them in 
Oylc. 

3 . To draw the horizontal line across the upright 
of (the letter /) ; to cross. Also fig, : cf. T i b. 

2894 Max Pemberton .$■^<2 Wolves xi. (2901) 51 What I 
can spell right here is thirst, and stroke the I’s, too I 2897 
Bookman JarL 120/1 So Landor dotted the i’s, stroked the 
t’s, put in qualifying words, and flat contradictions. 

4 . With otU QT through : To cancel by drawing 
a line or lines across ; to cross out. 

2885 Emily D. Gerard Waters of Herades xxv, Half of 
what 1 bad written was stroked through. 2910 G, Steven- 
son Stifpl. Montgomerie'‘s Poems (S. X. S.) 247 note. The 
name ‘ hay ' has teen stroked out. 

+ rL 5 . nonce-use. To throw into (a palsy). 
Cf. Stroke 5 . 

1647 J. Hall Poems 11. 78 In thine Eye Carrying an all- 
enraged Majesty; That shall the Earth into a P.alsie stroke. 
And make the Clouds sigh out themselves in smoake, 

IEL 6. To row stroke in (a boat) ; to act as 
stroke to (a crew). 

2866 Morn. Star 14 Feb., They are alternately stroked by 
^Icssrs. iOrown and Senhouse. 2B74 Shoiever Papers 1 . 
No. xi. 172 They wanted Jones to stroke the Varsity boat. 
2899 Daily News x6 Feb.y/2 In ibc last two races be had the 
satisfaction of stroking hts side to victoiy\ 

Stroke, 2^*3 rare. Also 9 .SV, straik. [? related 
to Strake z/.*] inlr. To go quickly ; to travel. 

2735 Somerville lu. 445 Ihc gen’rous Steed, that 

strokes along O'er rough, o’er smooth. 2823 Tennant 
Card. Beaton r. lii. 28 We ’el better slip awa’ soon to our 
beds the night, that we may rise wi’ the day-daw, if we 're 
to straik down to the coast. 

Stroke, rare-*, [?An artificial anglicizing 
of straik, Sc. form of Stbeek v.] trans. To lay 
out (a corpse). Also with out. 

2898 N, Munro John splendid i. 4 My dear cousin, 
stroked out and cold under foreign cl^s at Velshiem. Ibid. 
XL 116 We gathered and stroked our dead. 

Stroke, stroken : see Strike v. 

Stroke!, obs. form of Struggle v, 

Strokor (strJu’kw). [f. Stroke and + 

-ER 1 .] 

1 . One who strokes ; sfec, one who cures diseases 
by stroking, 

2632 B. JoNsoN Magn. Lady iv. i, Kee, What you please, 
Dame Polish, Indies Stroaker. 2665 T. A. Exeell, 
Roy. Hand 1 Divers persons.. boasting themselves the 
seventh Sons, Stroakers, and what not, . .promising by their 
manual Touch, the perfect Cure of tho<;e Swellings, com- 
monly called by the name of the Kings EvxL 2666 {title) 
Rub for Rub; or, an Answer to a Physicians pamphlet, 
styled the Stroker Stroked. 2668 [Glanvill) Blow at 
modem Sadducism 85 The great discourse now at the 
Coffee-Houses, and everywhere, is about Mr. (JlreatrakJ, 
the famous Irish Siroker. 2852 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi 
Wind. i. 666 No man would be The stroker of his mane. 
‘x 885 Folk-Lore yml. IV. 361 Erysipelas, This in Donegal 
is known as The Rose; it.. can be cured by a Stroker. 
Ibid., The women’s friends brought m a * stroker', who 
rubbed the nurse with bog-moss [etc.). 

b. Slroker-in in Printing*, see quot. i888. 
x 883 Jacobi Printer^ Voeab. T34 Stroker,in, the layer-on 
who .strokes in the sheets one by one to be printed. 2902 
Daily Chron. 18 Aug. 9/7 Strokers-in (Smart) wanted for 
printing machine. 

2. An implement used for some operation 
likened to stroking (see quots.). 

2884 McLaren Spinning {^. 2) x6i As it revolves it is met 
by the stroker.,, a wheel with sharp teeth projecting from 
it...l'his wheel revolves from left to righ^ and U used to 
stroke the wool which projects from the little circle, so as 
to turn the ends forwards. i 883 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 
134 Stroker, a small implement, generally made of wood 
and tipped with metal, for * stroking in *, or laying on sheets 
in a printing machine, 

3 . [f. Stroke sb?-‘\ One who makes strokes in 
Polo. 

2895 Outing XXVI. 389/1 The Iowa Clubs are now play- 


ing the regulation American game and they bring to it 
a formidable set of fearless riders and brilliant strokers. 

Strokesanan (str^u-ksmso). [f. genit. of 
Stroke sb, + Man sb.v\ 

+ 1. A rubber or masseur. Obs, rare-^. 

1712 Steele No. 332 r 3 Though he would notwil. 
lingly detract from the Merit otthat extraordinary Strokc^ 
Man Mr, Sprightly. 

2 . One who pulls the stroke-oar in a boat. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Sirokesmnn, the 
person who rows the hindmost oar in a boat, and gives the 
stroke, which the rest are to follow. 2805 Naval Chron. 
XIV. 280 A shot carried away the hand of tlie Strokesman. 
2850 H. Melville White jacket I. xvii. 215 ‘Let him 
drown!* cried the strokesman; ‘he's spoiled roy watch 
below for me.' 2868 Field 4 July 24/3 The steady stroke 
rowed by Gulston, their strokesman, was deserving of all 
praise. 

Strokin, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Strike v. 
Stroking (slr^a^kig), vbl, sb, [-ikg 1 ,] 

1. The action of Stroke v."^, in various senses. 

In the 27th c often spoken of as a process of healing. 

2587 Mascall ^<77'/. Cattle, She^e (1627) 206 Yee shall 
draw the Ewe a little, which the Heard men doc call strok- 
ing. ^1626 Sandvs Ovid's Met, x. 298 A Stag.. who.. well 

f ) 1 ea.A'd, would stand The gentle strokings 01 a stranger’s 
land. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's hromeua To Rdr. 
(b) I, I expect not the least streaking of applause, 2633 
ovxQtt Lett, (1907) II. 343 The manner of his cure. .is 
somewhat strange ; he usclh no bindings, but oils and sirok- 
ings. 2666 H. Stubbe i1/rV<7<r. Conformist Ep. Ded. 2 Upon 
his first streaking the Patient should be worse, and cured 
by a second. 2723 Gay Rural Sports 94 When the -big 
udder’d Cows with Patience stand, Waiting the StroaJcings 
of the Damsel’s Hand. 2842 Gwilt § 1910 'Jhis 

opetation produces a sort of fluted surface, and is called 
stroking. 2880 [Mrs. Flover) Plain Hints Needlework lo 
Ike stroking should be done above the gathering thread, 
as well as below. 2899 AllbuiPs Syst, Med. VllI, 489 A 
more or less forcible stroking of the skin with a pointed 
instrument. 

2. pi. The last milk drawn from a cow; ‘after- 
ings Cf. Strapping vbL sb.^, Streaking vbl 
sb. (after Streak Stripping vbl. sb,^ b. 

2602 Enteri, Harefeld in Lyly's Wks. (1902) I. 492 You 
shall haue. .streakings, in go^ faith, redd cowes milk. 
1658 Coinpl. Cook 76 Take a Gallon of Streakings and a 
Pint of Creame as it comes from the Cow. 2748 Smollot 
R. Random xl, The cook entertained me with choice bits, 
the dairj'-maid with streakings. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. 
P'amt III, 9x3 Ihe aftcrings or strokings are well known 
to be the richest part of the milk. 

3. Comb, : f stroking needle £G. streichnadel^, 
a touch-needle (see Touch-) ; stroking pin, a pin 
used to stroke gathers. 

2683 Pr.TTUS Fleta Minor 1. i.L 2 How. .to make stroking 
or touching Needles, or Ingots of Silver for dbtinguishing 
the fine from the less fine Silver. 2^ [Mrs. FloyebJ/Vizni 
Hints Needlework 46, 2 stroking pin, 

Strokle : sec Strocals. 

Stroky (slr<?a»ki), a. rare, [f. Stroke 
Conristing of, of the nature of, strokes (of anen). 

2847 Tails XIV. 3B4 Contrast the Bsof the two 
WThings.,,Take the As. In the one, they are full and bold; 
in the other, narrow and strok^\ 2B92 M. Mcriel Dome 
Girl in Karp, 215 Resembling m style Chinese and Japanese 
siroky pen-work. 

Stroll (strool), sb. Also 7 stroule, strowle, 9 
rare strole. [Belongs to Stroll v. ; in sense 2 a 
new formation on the verb,] 

1. *= Stroller. Obs. exc. U.S, {rare). 

2623 MiDDLrTO.v& Rowley.^/. Gipsy 11. C1653) Csb, Weel 
cnterlaine no Mounty-bancking Stroule, No Piper, Fidler, 
1’umbler through small hoopes. ibid, C4b, Y'are but a 
Country company of Strowles. 2642 Brome Jovial Crews. 

(1652) N 2, I'll undertake that these Players.. shall give your 

Guests much content, and move compasrion in you towar^ 
the poor Strowles. 2900 J. L. Allen Increasing Purposes. 
21 J hey hired strolls to beat drums that we might not be 
heard for the din. 

2 . A walk or ramble taken leisurely, a saunter. 
28x4 Jane Austen Mansf, Park vii, When the c^'cning 
stroll was over, 2817 M. Birkbeck Holes Joum. 

(x8x8) 55 In my stroll among the lovely inclosures of this 
neighbourhood, 1 called to enquire my wayat a small farm- 
house. 2860 Sala Baddington Peerage 1 . xvii. 294 Come, 
take my arm, and we will have a stroll ; it's just the evening 
for a stroll. 

Stroll (str^l), V, Also 7 Btroyle, 7-8 etronl, 
8trowl(e, 8 strole. [Of uncertain origin. 

Perb. this verb and the related Stroll sb. (which 
quots. appear early in the lytb c.) may be among the High 
German words introduced about that time b)’ soldiers; cL 
G. strolch vagabond, \stroleken, \strollen (18th c.) to 
wander as a vagrant.) 

fl, inir. To roam or wander from place to 
place without any settled habitation, Ohs. (but cf. 
Strolling ppl. a.). 

2603 Denxkk Wenderfi ‘Vr, Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 200 He 
would.. strowle (tbats to say irauell) with some notono^ 
wicked floundring company abroad. 2629 Maminoer Pu- 
ijire II. i. (1630) D 4 b, Vou had a foolish itch to be an 
And may .strowle ivhere you plea.se. x6^-S Wood Life 

(O.H.S.) III. 123 He had been stroulingbej'ond sea for some 

time to trail a P)^kc in the Low Countries. 2705 J- Philips 
Blenheim 369 Dismay’d, unfed, unhous’d, The Widow, and 
the Orphan Strole around The Desart wide. 2729 Swift 
Modest Proposal 3 These Mothers instead of being able to 
work for their honest liveiybood, are forced to employ all 
their time in Stroling, to beg Sustenance fur their helpless 
Infants. 2756 J. Mair tr. Sallust {1793) 20 Th® Trojans,., 
who firing their country, under the conduct of ifeneas, 
strolled about, without any settled habitation. 2765 Pet. in 
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M^Farlatti v. M^Nah^ Absent sometimes for weeks to* 
S^ber.., strolling about the country selling brandy. 

2 . To walk or ramble in a careless, haphazard, 
or leisurely fashion as inclination directs, often 
simply to take a walk. 

x68o Otway C. Marius iii, iii, Whilst Coxcombs strowl 
abroad on Holydays, To take the Air. 1703 La Hontan's 
Voy, N,Amer, 1. 55 Unhappily one of the Iroquese,.. haring 
stroul d in the Night-time towards our Tents, over-heard 
what we said, and so reveal’d the SecreL 1709 Steele 
Tailcr No. 3 F 2 Afier the Play, we naturally stroll to this 
Coffee-hou.se- 1734 Pope Her, Sat. n. ii. 13 Your wine 
lock d up, your Butler stroll’d abroad. 1782 SIiss Bursey 
Ctcilia V. V, Cecilia,. strolled to a window, 1827 I*vttom 
Faiktandw. 99 They., then strolledalong the sands towards 
the_ cliff. iS6q Sala BadtUu^ton Peerage I. xvli, 299 A 
policeman had strolled up during this parley, too late, how. 
ever, to see theknife. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xu rai 
He again strolled down to the bddge. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Deronda 1. xiv. 268 Some of the gentlemen strolled a little 
and indulged in a cigar. 

iransj. 1750 luforuu Dh. Gordon v. Earls Murray ^ 
Fife 10 A vagrant stream strolling ttihrough chingic, uncon- 
fined by any thing that can be called a bank. 

+ b. Conjugated with be. Obs. 

1722 De Foe Ccl, Jack (1840) 199 , 1 was strolled away that 
day to sec the country about. 

i* 3 . tratis. To walk or pace along (a path) or 
about (a place). Obs. 

1693 R, ^ULD Corrupt. Tiuifs fy Meotey sS Fcr Ibee the 
dirty Drab does strowl the Streets. 1720 Swift Frogr. 
Beauty 87 So rotting Celia strolcs the Street, When sober 
Folks are all a-bed. 1771-2 Ess.fr. Batchelor (1773) 1 . 249 
After strolling the Green, arm in arm with L— d M —It— on. 
x8io Splendid Follies III. 119 (He) had been strolling the 
solitary path of the elm-walk. 

quasi./r<r«f, 1847 ilRS- Gore Castles in AirxvWu II. 12X 
He left me to stroll my way back to my solitary dinner. 

Stroller [f, i3TB0Lij2/. + “ 2 Bi.] One 

who strolls. 

L A vagabond, vagrant ; an itinerant beggar or 
pedlar. Now chiefly Sc, 

1679 Oldhau Sat, Jesuits 11. (t68t) 26 These are.. Romes 
Strowlers,^ who survey each Continent, Its trinkets, and 
commodities to vent. 1694 Ladies 303/1 For 

she that ts a Diver or Plck-pocket is an infallible Stroler or 
Night-walker. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv, vi, I’m a Justice 
of the Pcace^ and know how to deal with Strolers. 1706 
Swii^ Baucis ijr Phil, xi Where, in the Strolers canting 
Straun, They begg’d from Door to Door in vain. 1796 H. 
Hu^ek tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 6x The Pata- 
gonian is perpetually a stroller, for he lives entirely by hunt, 
ing and fishing. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxii. Who are 
you, young woman?. .and what do you do in this country, 
and in such company?— We allow no strollers or vagrants 
here. 1833 (J. D. Burn] Autobiog. Beggar Boy (1839) x6, I 
can well remember the marked difference in the etiquette of 
the Knglishand Scottish beggars; at that time, the manners 
and habits of these strollers were as different as it is well 
possible to conceive. x8s6 P. Kennedy Banks Bon xiu 
<1867) 48 We found the large fireplace provided with its 
retinue of labourers and servants, and a few of the half-witted 
strollers through the country. 

iransf. X709 S'utrx Advane* Relig. 32 The hlen of Pleasure 
..form their Idea’s of the Clergy from a few poor Strolers 
they often observe in the Streets. 

2 . An itinerant actor ; a strolling player. 

i6oSDeKKER Lantlu ^Candle-light Gzfl/htxx they trauell 

thus on foote, they arc no more call'd Kancke-riders, but 
Strowlers, a proper name g^uen to Counirj’-players, that., 
iroite from towxie to townc vpon the hard hoofe. x68i Dry. 
DEN 2ud Prol. Ufiiv. Oxf. 33 When Strollers durst presume 
to pick your purse, We humbly thought our broken Troop 
mot worse. X711 Stfxle Spect. No. 48 F^5 A Company of 
.Strolers, who are very far from offending in the impertinent 
Splendor of the Drama, a 1774 Goldsm. Scarrorls Com. 
Rom. {1775) I. 9 The strolers, after drinking a few glasses 
a-piece,. .retired to dress.^ xfo5-7 J. BehesfOro Miseries 
Hunt. Life xv. Introd. 41 What are you at now?.,. spouting 
la yourself, like a mad stroller. 185$ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
-rr. IV. 423 Two strollers personated KillcgteWand DelavaL 
x8S6 WILLOCK Rosetty Ends xi. (1887) 82 A puckle strollers 
reached oorplace on their way to the toon frac some country 
iair they had been at. 

aitrih. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xix, Vagabond groups 
a^emblcd round the doors to see the stroller woman dance, 

3 . One who walks at leisure, a saunterer. 

1834 L. Ritchie ligand, by Seine 167 Not are the Sunday 
‘Strollers absent even here. 1868 B. J. Lossmti The Hudson 
222 A lovely shaded >valk invites the strollers on warm 
afiernoons, 

b. Iransf. A parasitic insect. 

170S [E. Ward] Hudibras Rediv. iv. 5 Besides the I>geons 
that they wear. In matted Locks of uncomb'd Hair, And 
listed Troops of eighi-Ieg'd Strolers, That march froni Wrisc- 
iands to their Collars. 

4 . - A- casaal traveller or visitor. 

1738 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 222 Some Strolw outof 
Egypt into Greece. x778Engl.Gntetierr{fid.2')s.\,Gl(tsion' 
-bury. It was a receptacle for the strollers that came ^in 
pilgrimage to the abbey. xSj? Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. m, 
Nay bow many come as >'acant Strollers, aimless, of whom 
Europe is full, merely towards something ! 

1 5 . Of a plant : A ‘sport ’ or new variety depart- 
ing from- the usual type. Obs. rare. 

^ 1723 P. Blair Pkarmaco-Boi. i. x6 These (varieties] may 
justlj^ be called Spotters or Strollers, so' many Lusus Naturx 
sporting themselves from more simple Colours (etc.]. 

Strolling (sir^’lig), vbl. sb. [f. Steoli*? 7. t 
-ING 1.3 The action of the verb Stroll. 

17x7 ^zio'nAlma il 163 The am’rous Eyes thus always go 
A-strolIng for their Friends below. 1725 Pope Odyss. xviil 
^ 09 Idly thus thy soul prefers to live, And star\*e bj- strolling, 
not by work to thrive, ciyssih "B.Woxd Hist. St. Edmund's 
Coll. (1893) 303 All climbmg of Trees,. .all stroling out of 
.Sight of ye Slaster arc strictly forbid. 


b, attrih. 

X709 Steele 71a//<erNo.8F sADay, spent in the strolling 
Manner, which ts usual with Men of Pleasure in this Town. 
*7** “• I>R0wn ^\.z,Scarrot^s tb'ks. 7 He would not suffer 
the miserable Remains of a scatter’d Company of Strollers 
to lodge m an Inn; but brought them to his own House, 
where the Carter having laid doum the Strolling Furniture, 
^turnd Home. 1817 Cobbett Weekly Reg. 25 Jan. 126 
How they came to prevail upon him to take a part on their 
strolling boards is really a great mystery to me. x82X Scott 
Pirate xxxiv, What J you call yourself a gentleman., why — 
your eyes . a tailor would make a better out of the worst 
nigs^in your strolling wardrobe. 

Strolling (strtfa-lig)^ ppL a, [f. Steoll V. + 
-INO ‘i.J That strolls ; wandering, roving, itinerant. 
Chiefly in strolling actor^ player^ an actor of A low 
class, who wanders about the coantuv giving per- 
formances in temporary bnildings or hired rooms, 
p- JfoNSON Masque Gypsies Wks. (1640) 77 From 
I a strolling linkers shecte, Or a pajTC of Carriers feet... 

[ Bles-^e the Sov’ratgne, and his smelling. 164X Brohc 
Jovial Creuf v. (1652) N 3 b, But is there a Play to be 
«Mcted, and acted by Beggars? Cia. That is to say, 
by Vagabond.*;; that is to say, by strowling Players. 1673 
R. si^KD Canting Acad. 86 StrovsUng-Morts are such as 
pretend to be Widdows, travelling about from County to 
County, making laces upon (st]aves,as Beggars tape, or the 
like. X676 {title) Scarron’s Comical Romance: or, a facetious 
historyof a companv* of strowling stage-players, .turn’d into 
EfxghVb. ryor De Foe Truebont Engltshm. 15 The Slrolh’ng 
Bands of biinish’d Fugitives from Neighboring Lands. 1709 
J. Johnson P'adeM. ILp.cvt, This Canon was de- 

signed against those strowling Scotch Bishops who Ordained 
any for Money. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France etc. 1. 432 
It put me in mind of Hogarth’s strolling actresses. 1823 
Scott Quentin E. ii. The strolling sjxeannan, half soldier, 
half brigand. 1837 Dickens Pictno. iii, ‘He is a .strolling 
actor,’ said the Lieutenant contemptuously. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. L vii. xi, To lodge there, somewhat m strolling, 
plaj’cr fashion. 1853 Kxnclake Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 233 
As though he were dealing with a mere troop of strolling 
players. 

Strom (strpm), strum (strpm). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: a, 4, 7, 9 strom, 7 Btroam(e, 8 strawm, 
S-9 fitroom. / 3 . 5 fifermame, 8-9 strum^ 7. 9 
strong, strtm. £Of obscure origin.] 

1 . Brewing. An oblong basket of wicker work 
placed over the bung-hole within the mash-tub fo 
prevent the grains and hops passing through when 
the liquor is drawn off. 

*3$4*'S i*' Cariul. Abb. WhifebyiSvLtttts) It. pro strom 
pro lebrewhous, itiid. xel8\Cath,Aftgt. 369/s A Strumme, 
gualus. statrum. 161$ ^^ARKHAS^ Eng. Housno. v. ist 
Pluck vp j'our mashing stroame, and let the first llquour 
runne gently frcni the mault. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 47 A 
Stroifi: the Instrument to keep the malt in the Fat. 1796 
W. H. Marshall Yerksk. (cd. 2) II. 34S Stmtm*. the hose’ 
used in brewing &c. to keep the tap free. X854 Miss Baker 
Norihainpt, CToss.t Strooutf a wicker malt-strainer, used in 
brewing. 1865 W. S. Banks Wakefield Words^ Strum or 
SlruiL x856 Beogden ProO, Lines., Strung. 

2 . Mining, A kind of iron sieve placed round 
the suction-pipe of a pump to prevent obstruction. 

X849 GreEnwell Terms Northumb. ^ Dimk, 

(*851) 53 SiruHL X883 Greslev Gloss. Coal-mining 245 
Strum, x88/ Times 9 Apr. 4/1 Some rcfuSc.. choking up 
the strain of the pipes leading to the pumps. 

S^btn, obs. form of Storm sb. 

13.. Reifibrun 107 in Guy Warm. (1E91) 634 Swiche a 
Strom hem edm upon, pat sore hem gOOne dred& Ibid, zzx. 

il Stroma (str^'u-ma). PI. stromata (strffa*- 
maia). [mod.L. use of L. stroma bed-covering, a* 
Gr. arpaifsa ‘ anything spread or laid out for lyih^ 
or sitting upon ' (L. & 3 c.), t erpv’ root of arpur- 
yvrdi to Strew, spread, cogn. w.h.slrd- [stefnire ) : 
see Stbatom:.] 

1 . Anat. The fibrous connective sustentacular 
tissue or substance of a part or organ. Also the 
framework containing the alveoli of cancer-cells. 

1835-6 R. Owen in Todd's CycL Anat. I. 556/2 The ova 
are imbedded In a stroma of delicate and cellular 

substance. 1846 W. H. Walshe Cartcer 19 The stroma is 
closely set; the loculi are consequently sm^L 1873 T. H. 
Green Inirod. Pathol. 159 Hic stroma varies considerably 
in amount, being much more abundaht id some \'arieries of 
cancer than in others. It consisisofa more Or less distinctly 
fibrillated tissue, arranged so as to form alveoli of various 
forms and sizes, within which the cellsare grouped. 1878 T. 
Ebyast Pract. Surg. I. 99 A tumour developed in the 
stroma of a fibrous structure will probably be fibrbus. 

b. The spongy colourless framework of a red 
blood corpuscle or other cell. 

1872 Thudichum Chem. Physiol.^y We further, have in 
blood corpuscles a certain quantiiyofwhat is called stroma. 
1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 156 The stroma is the colourless 
portion of thd living blood corpuscle. 

2 . Bot. A Structure containing the substance in 
which perithecii or other organs' of fructification 
are immersed. 

X833 Lihdley Introd. Bot. 209 Stroma Is a fiesby jP 
which fiocci are attached. 1836 M. J. Berkeley ^rV J- E. 
Smitlps Engl. Fl^ra V. w. 256 Sphseria eoncentrica • . es^ly 
known by its beautifully zoned stroma. 1857 He-sfrey 
17 1 A more or' less distinct slroma Or common receptacl^ 
1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot. 317 The slromala arise beneatb 
the skin. 

b. In vegetable physiology, the solid 
remaining after ’all the fluid has been expressed 
from protoplasm. . _ . 

xSSs-Goodale Physiol. Bot, vL 198 To the s;^id matter [of 


the protoplasm], the name stroma is applicable. Ibid, x 200 
This spongy stroma, or ‘trabecular mass*. 

3 . aitnb. and Comb. 

1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomyceies 349 A stroma-Uke 
tubercle. 1893 Syd. Sac. Lex., Stroma fibrin, Landois* 
term for fibnn formed directly from stroma instead of plasma. 
Ibid.. Stroma plexus, a plexus of axis-cylinders formed by 
the corneal nerves. 1905 Brit. Med, Jrnl. x July 19 The 
interstiiial cells (of ihe ovary] are to be distinguished from 
the stroma cells. 

stromal (stroa-mal), a. [f. Steosia + -al,] Of, 
pertaining to. or of the character of the stroma of 
supporting tissue of an organ. 

1846 W. H. Walshe Caneer 13 The stromal substance., 
divides the ma^ into minute locuH, lobules, and lobe^ 1863 
W. T. Fox Skin Bis. 42 Tlie parasite, .is often present in 
Its stromal foimr 

t Stro’zual;. Obs. rare, Anglicized form of 
Stromateus. 

1803 Shaw Gen. Zool. IV. 108 Striped Stromat. Ibid, iii 
The Stromats are destitute of ventral fins. 

Stromateoid (strtmmasnxbid), a. and sh. [f. 
Stromateus : see -oid.] a, adj. Of or having the 
characters of the Sirotnateidx, a family of hshes 
of which the genus Stromateus is the type. b. sb, 
A fish of this family. 

1884 G. B. Goode Nat. Hist. Aquatic Anim. 332 The 
Strcmatcoid Fishes. 

II Stromateus (str^a’matiirs). Ic/ilh. [mod.L. 
(Wiilughby a 1672), a. Gr. arpayarevs, a patch- 
work bed-cover (f. crpapii : see Stroma), used as 
a name for a flat-fish of divers colours.] A genus of 
flat fishes, typical of the family Stromateidz. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. SuppL s.v., The stromateus is a 
broad, flat, and short sea-fish. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1824) 111.64 TheStromatens. The body oblong; (etc.J. 
tStroma*tic,i?.^andx5. Obs. \i.Gx.'ETpW}iaT-a 
(see below) 4 -ic. 

Browne is really the sole authority for the word ; the adJ. 
was inferred by Blount from Browne’s subst. use: Blount's 
reference to ‘Ben Johnson* is presumably an error; it is 
omitted in the later edd.] 

a. adf. (See quots. 1656, 1847-54.) rare-'=>. b. 
sb. In pi. Stromatics, used by Browne to represent 
Gr. "STpooptaTa (more correctly ^TpuyaTfis, lit# 

* patch-work quills *), the title of a work by 
Clement of Alexandria. 

1646 Sm T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. i. 777 Clemens 
AlexaDdrintLs..in the first of bis Stromaticks,..conecteth 
[etc.]. x6s6 BlOukt Glcssogr., belonging to 

strowingS, or any thing spread on the ground, cr under a 
thing. Ben Johnson. 1847-54 WEESTER,,S‘/r»;w<ifiV,misceI« 
laneous ; composed of different kinds. 

Steomatic (Strdm»;tik), aA [f, mod.L. stro- 
mal- STROMA + -IC.] Of the nature of or resembling 
a stroma; stromatous. 

ZB9X Century Diet, i8qi8Syd. Soc, Lex. 
Stromatifonn (strffQTnatifpjm), a. [f. mod.L. 
Stromal’ Stroma + -(i)fobM.] Having the form of 
a stroma, like a stroma. 

189X Century Diet. {Bot.). 1894 Govto Ittustr, Diet. Med. 
1898 Syd, Soc. Lex, 

StrOinatoporid(strdu.'matdpoa*rid). [ffd. mod. 

L. Stronlaioporidx pi., f. Stronialopora ; see Stbo- 
iiATOFOBOUS and -id.] *= next sb. 

1878 H. J. Carter in Ann. 4- Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. v. I. 

306 The Stromatoporids. 1895 Dana Man, Ceol. (ed. 4) 504 
Hydrozoans are represented by GraptoUtes and Stromalo. 
ponds. 

Stromatoporoid (stroo:mat<7pc®Toid), a. and 
s5. [f. mod.L. (see' next) -f-oiD.] a. 

adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of the Stroma- 
ioporidx. b. sb. A member of the Stromatoporidx, 
a family of hydrocoralline corals of Paleozoic age, 
typified by the genus Stromatopora. 

1877 H. A. Nicholson & Murie in Jml. Linn. Soc., Zool. 
XIV. 189 A Stromatoporoid fossil. Ibid. zoi In studying 
the minute structure of any Stromatoporoid, it is necessary 
to make sections in two directions. 1896 S. F. Harhee 
Polyzoa (Camb. NaL Hivt II.) 520 The Stromatoporolds.. 
have been %’ariously referred to the Sponges, Hydro2oa,aDd 
Foraminifera, as well as to the Polyzoa. 


Stromatoporous (str^o matt^po«*r3s), a. [f. 
od.L. Mromatopora (f. stromat- Stroma - f 
ter madrepora Madbfpore) 4 -ocs.] Of or per- 
ining to the genus StroiHolofora <si\Y3iixoc.oioX\\ae 
irals, tj'pical of the family Stromatoporidx. 

877 H. A. Nicholson S: Murie In Jml. 

fV. 239' [T’hese] forbid the' idea of identity with Clathro- 

'.tyon or its Str matoporous’allies. 

StromatOTlS (stfou-matss), a. [f. modx. 
'oihdt-, Stroha + -Oi:S.] 

. Med. Of or pertaining to stroma. 

ESg J. M. Dukcam Z)/x. ireMX xxiv. (id. 3 I 9 

1 or stromatous inflammation. ^ 

I. Bot. Bearing or prorinang a stroma. 

Centiay Did. B- 

ffeom'b (strpm). ftVnglicizrf ^rm of SlROH- 
s.] A gasteropod of the family Slrombtds’, esp. 
ring-shell of the genns Stromluz. 

I« Kiasv Hoi. Ir.et. Amm.y ix. aSj The brRe 
K Caribbean seahai-ee>'«furai-hed^lh nriar.d papiL 
lUusIr. Nat. Hilt III. 367 rnc Etronbs fora 
5^ genus, coatainmg aboat siiiy epeoes. 
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Strombiform (str;;’mbiff7im), a. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. strombiformis, f. L. slrombtis : see Stkom- 
BDS and -roBii. Ci.¥. slrombiforme.l Shaped like 
a stromb or strombus ; belonging or related to the 
Slrontbidx. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 446/1 Strombiform type. 
Stronibite (strp'mbsit). [f. STitOJiB + -iTE.] A 
fossil stromb or some similar shell. 

1811 PIKKERTOS Petral. 11. 199 Tubercular strombites. 
1828-32 Webster, Stromhlte^ a petrified shell of the genus 
Strombus. 1843 Humble Diet. Geo!, etc. (ed. 2) 246 Strom, 
bites are very rare. 

Stromboid (strp'mboid), a. and sb. [f. Steomb 
+ -OID. Cf. F. stromboide^ a. adj. Resembling or 
related to a stromb or strombus. b. sb. A stromb. 

a. 1859 Mayke i«., 5 rrw/fo/Vf«.. resembling a 

Strominis^ . .stromboid. 

b. iZgtCcniury Di(i» igxoD. W.T hompson 

Hisi, Anim, 530 bj This same property is common to all 
stromboids and to limpets. 1 

Strombolian (strpmb^a*lian), a. [f. the name 
Stromboli^ one of the Lipari Islands + -Ab’,] Of, I 
pertaining to or characteristic of Stromboli, its 
volcano or volcanic eruptions. 

X903 A. Geikis TexUhh, Geol. (cd. 4) I. 278 The second 
(phase of volcanic energy], known as the Strombolian, is 
shown by a continual emctatlor of dust and stones. z^6 
A. Lacroix in Svtithzemian Rep, 22.1 This type of explosion 
1 designate with Mercalli the Strombolian 

Strombuliferons (strp mbi/IIi'feras), a, Bot, 
[ad. mod.L. sirombulifer f, '*stromhnl-us^ dim. of L. 
stromb-us spiral shell ; see Strombus and •ferous. 
Cf. F. slrombitlif^re^ Bearing fruit spirally twisted. 

1859 Mayke Expos. Lex,, SlromhiUfents, Bot., bearing 
fruit spirally contorted,., slrombuliferous. 1900 B. D. Jack- 
sox Gloss. Bot. Terms. 

StrombuliforHL (strp*mbirilifpim), a, Geol. 
and Bot. [ad. mod.L. strombuliformis f. *strom- 
bultts : see prec. and -(i)FORjr. Cf. F. sirombttli^ 
/ornul\ a. Geol, Shaped like a top. b. Bot, 
Twisted in a long spire, so as to resemble the 
convolutions of the shell Sirombtts. 

1846 B. H. S.MART Suppl., Stromhuli/orm, shaped like a 
top. Geol. 18551 Mayne' Lex., Strombulf/ormis. 
Bot., contorted like a screw, or spirally,,. strombuliform. 
xB56 Treas. Bot. 1x04/2. 

II Strombus (slrp'mbos). ZooL [mod.L. use of 
L. strombus spiral shell, a. Gr. arpbii^os anything 
spirally twisted, a spiral snail-shell.] The typical 
genus of the family Strombidm of gastropods, 
formerly conterminous with the family; a species 
or individual of this genus, a wing-shell or fountain- 
shell. Cf. Stromb. 

x6ox Hollako Pliny xxxit. x. II. 446 The wilks also or 
wrinkles called Strombl. 1706 (ed. Kersey). 1777 

pESHAKT Brit, Zool. (ed. 4) IV. 122 Strombus. Its animal 
a Slug. xSoa G. Shaw Naturalist's AUse. XIII. PI. 49^ 
llie Spindle Strombus is principally found about the Ameri- 
can shores. Ibtd. PI. 519 The Wing Strombus, 1833 A, J. 

Fisheries Bahamasz^ Mortimer., had discovered 
the secret of the origin of the pearl, and by a clever con- 
trivance aiding the Strombus in developing its treasure, 
b. Comb, as sirombus-likei •shaped adjs, 
xSix S. F. Gray Brit. Plants I. x8i Cod.,Strombus-Iike, 
1832 Likdley Introd. Bot. 373 Strombus-shaped. 

Strome, obs. Sc. form of Storm sb, 

1528 Lykdesay Dreme 80 With stalwart stormes \p.r 
slTomes] hir sweilnes wes suprisit. 

Stromell, variant of Strummed sb.'^, straw. 
Stromeyerine (str^u'ra3i,erin), Min. [a, F. 
stromeyerhze (Bendant, 1833), named after Fr. ' 
Stromeyer, the German chemist who first analysed 
it : see -ine.] = next. 

1843 E. J. Chapmak Pract, Min, 127 Stromeyerine Bend, 
1856 Dana Min, (ed. 3) 95. 

Stroineyerite(str5a*m3i,er3it). Min. [Named 
by Haidinger after Fr. Stromeyer’, see prec. and 
-ITE.] Sulphide of silver and copper, of steel-gray 
colour and metallic lustre. 

183s Shepard A/m. ir. II.211. 1849 J. Nicol A/iz«. A//«. 
473 * »S54 Dana Syst, Min. (ed. 4) 1 1 . 48. 

StrOEamel(l, var. forms of Strummel sb^, straw. 
Stromming (strp'mig), [ad. Sw. strdmming, 
var. of slrbmlirtg Stbeamling *] » Streamling 
X839 S. Laikg Tour Sweden 162 Huddiksval, a very neat 
little town of soao inhabitants, principally engaged in the 
stroraming fishery. Ibid. 163 The stromming is about the 
size of a sprat... They are cured like herrings, [etc.]. 1867 
SiMMOSDS Diet. Trade Suppl. 

Stromnite (strfj-mHsit). Min. [Named by 
T. S. Traill 1819, from Stromness, Orkney Isl.,its 
locality : see -ite.] A variety of strontianite, con- 
taining mechanically mixed barite. 

1819 T. S. Traill in EHin, Philos. Jritl, I. 381 This 
mineral, . .for which the name Barystrontianite, or Stromnite, 
is propped. 1854 Dana Syst. Min, (ed. 4) II. 531 Index, 
Stromnite v. Barystrontianite. 

Strompat, -ette, -yd, obs. ff. Stbumpet. 
strompsrie, variant of StrumpeRT. 

Strond^e, obs. forms of Strand sb?-, sh,^ 
1*313:0110^. Anglo-Irish. Obs. (Sense obscure.) 
*453-4 Cal. Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 279 The suynerd of 
the lowne shulde not suflVe the swyne to cum into the strone 
of the said dte on the one party of the watir ne of the other. 


+ Strone”* Obs, rare, [Of obscure origin,] 
In Martindale Forest, Westmorland, one ot the 
tenants bound to assist the lord in hunting and 
turning back deer to the forest. 

CX670 Machel in H. Bricrley Hist, Martindale 108 
In the Forests there [Martindale] are tenants they call 
‘ strones ' bound to assist the Lord in hunting. *777. J. 
Nicolson'&R, Burn ///>/, /P’lfj/morA/. 4- C/////A 1.4x0 [citing 
Machel] Tenants,.whom they call strones. 1864 Mrs, Lynn 
Linton Lake Country 312. 

Strone ^ (str^n). Sc, Also stron. [? a. Gael. 
srhif nose, promontor)’.] ‘ A hill that terminates a 
range, the end of a ridge * (Jam.). 

2807 Hogg Min, Bard, Maty 0/ Marti Glen 193 Swift 
came the nnaid ower strath and stron. 28x3 — Queen's IVake 
2x3 Bold Tushibw, o'er strone and steep, Pursues the roe 
and dusky deer. 

Strone, variant of Stroan v. 

Strong (strpq), a. Forms ; 1-2 strang, 
strong, 3-6, 4-9 Sc, and storih. strang, 4-5 Sc, 
and north, strange, 4-6 stronge, (4 stroong, 5 
stronkg, stronke,strongge, atrangg), 3- strong. 
See also Strekger, Strengest. [OE. Strang, 
sirgng, corresponding to OS, Strang., MDu. siranc^ 
sirangh- (cf.O WOMrangb, M HG. strange, strongly, 
severely), ON. stranger strong, severe OTeut. 
type *slraijgo-\ a parallel type ^stra^gjo- is repre- 
sented by OE. strange severe (found only once), 
MLG., MDu. slrenge (mod.Du, streng), 0 H(>. 
slren£t (MHG. slrenge, mod.G. slreng), severe, 
strict; also (adopted from German) Sw. strong, 
Dn. streng. The two types prob. originated as de- 
clensional variants from an OTeut. ^straygu-. For 
the Teut. root *stra>jg‘ see String sb. 

The umlaut form of the comparative and su^rlalive (see 
Strenccr, Strengest) was common down totne isth c., but 
the form without umlaut appears already in 0£.] 

1 . Of living beings, their body or limbs : Physic- 
ally powerful; able to exert great muscular force. 
The stronger sex : the male sex. 

In the x7-f9th c. * the strong man * was a frequent designa- 
tion for one who publicly exhibited feats of strength. 

<r883 [see StrekcerJ. cizos Lay. 3547 Jeh bi*lmche ]>e 
anne hangest godoa & strongna. a 2300 [see Strencer). 
*377 Lancl. P, pi, B. XII. 161 Take two stronge men and in 
tnemese caste hem. X47X Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 277 
The strengeste man of troyc had ynowh to doo to leye hit 
on his shoTder, 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 23 'I hink- 
ing to grip ws in hU cloivss strang; 1535 Covbrdale Ps, 
cxliii. 14 That cure oxen niayc be stronge to laboure. 2577 
Goock tr. lleresbaelCs Huso, iii. Ji9b, U must be sene to, 
that they [i.e. the horses in a team] be euen matched, least 
thestronger spoyle the weaker. 2667 Milton P, L, ix. 1059 
So rose the Danite strong, .and wak'd Shorn of bis strength. 
2699 Flying Post 14-16 Nov. 2/1 TTie strong Kentish Man, 
gave three Proofs of his extraordinary Strength before his 
Alajesiy. 2734 Desaculiers Course Exper, Phil. \, 259, 
I have observ'd the pretended Strong Man sometimes to 
have a short strong Stick [etc], 2734 in Fairholt Eccentric 
Char, (1849) 1. so llie strong man of Islington. 2745 ibid. 
54 Thomas Topham, Commonly called the Strong Man. 278a 
CowRFR Gilpin 154 So like an arrow swift^ be flew, Shot by 
an archer strong. x8xp Byron *Juan 11. Hii, The bubbling 
cry Of some strong swimmer in his agony, 2819 J. Foster 
Contrib. Eclectic Rev. (1844) 1 . 508 It was not . .thought loo 
much for persons of the stronger sex, to go and return many 
miles on toot, 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xiv, He 
is as strong as a horse. 

absol, c 2290 St, Michael 316 in S, Eng. Leg. 308 For 
mannes houmbe strenguest is parc-fore he haltc ‘pc strongue 
23,. AT. Alls. 7710 (Laud MS,), And Sampson alw pc 
stronge [Line. MS, iheo fort], 16^ Drvden AEneisx. 2054 
Orses the strong to greater Strength must yield. 28x7 Scott 
Harold 1. ix, 13 With the deed of the brave, and the blow 
of the strong, 

b. Jig. 

x6o6 B. Barnes 1. 2 It (rc. riches] islbebone ofthat 
strong arme, by which the kingdome is in lime of peace 
strengthened against all ho’?iiIc attempts. 2822 Galt Pro^ 
vost xxiv, The five i>oor barks, that were warsling against 
the strong arm of the elements, 2873 B. Harte Fiddlettnvn 
«7 His abuse was confined to the police and limited by the 
strong arm of thelaw. 29x1 Marett Anthropol.y'u. 282 To 
one who lives under civilized conditions the phrase * the 
strong arm of the law* inevitably suggests the policeman. 

fc. Astral. (See quot.) Obs, (Cf. 5 f.) 

18x9 J. Wilson D rcA Astrol,,Strongsigns, fl, ni,and 
because they arc said to give strong atbTctic l^ies. 

d. Of an action : Performed with muscular 
strength, 

*398_ Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. v. liv. (2495) 171 The foie 
[of a lion, etc.] is longe plane and hoIowc..and dystynguyth 
with toes for his stronge holdynge. 2472 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 76 His strokes myght not be susteyned of men, 
they were so strong and puyssant, 2590 Spenser F. Q. i.xi. 
x8 [He] with strong flight did forcibly diulde The yielding 
aire, 2590 Shaks. Com. Err, v, i. 248 Anon I wot not, by 
whaj strong escape He broke from those that had the guard 
of him. 2697 Dryde.v yEneis ix. 1040 He Joints the Neck: 
and with aslroke so slrongTbcHelm flies off. 2826 Byron 
Pris. Chilton viiL 47, 1 burst my chain with one strong 
bound. 

e. Ofarunner, swimmer, oarsman, etc. : Having 
great staying power. Hence, ofhis*going* or pace: 
Maintained with vigour; that does not flag. 

2854 Poultry Chron, II. 283 They arc light on the wing, 
but not strong flyers. x868 Field 4 Julyi3/i Alter made 
the running at a strong pace. 2B79 H. C. Powf.ll Amateur 
Athletic Ann. 13 A very strong runner. 2883 Sat. Rev, 24 
Nov. 665/2 Too Good [a racehorse] took up the running and 
m^e it very strong to the CanaL x886 Ruskin Prxteriia 


I. xi. 379 He ran no risk but of a sound ducking, being, of 
course, a strong swimmer. 

/ig, 2863 Kinclake Crimea (ed. 3) I. iii. 38 Imagination, 
transcendent and strong of flight. 

2. Physically vigorous or robust; capable of 
physical endurance or effort ; not readily affected 
by disease ; hale, healthy. Now often (predica- 
tively) of one who has regained his normal health 
and vigour after illness. 

tin legal enactments, said of a beggar: Able-bodied, fit 
for work, ‘ stout ’, * sturdy 

a 1225 A tier, R, 6 Vor pi mot peos riwle chaungen hire 
misliche efter euch ones manere, & efier hire efne, Vor sum 
is strong, sum is unslrong. 2340 Ayenb. 32 pou art yong 
and Strang pousselt libbeTong. csnooRuleSt.Benetxxviu 
22 pa pat ere sliang and hale. 2422 Yonce tr. Secreta 
Secret, 239 Men wyche haue the complexdon hole and 
stronge. 2530-x Act 22 Hen, VIII, c. 12 § 9 Whypped for 
a vagarant stronge begger, 2572 in Hudson SiTingey Rec. 
Norwich (xgxo) 11. 344 Ihexpulclnge of stronge beggers. 
2588 Kto Ilouseh. Philos, wks. (1901) 239 A youth of 
eighlecne or twenty yeeres of age, . . lough sinewed, and of a 
strong constitution. ^ 2656 Earl Monm. tr. BoccalinisAdvts. 
fr. Parnass. I. Ixxvii, (1674) 104 He was a man full of years, 
but of so fresh and strong a complexion, as he seemed likely 
to live yet many Ages. 2785 Cowi er Task 11. 705 His head 
..Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youtn, But strong 
for service still, and unimpair’d. 2785 in yrnl. Friends 
Hist. Soc. (ipxBj 75, I find myself growing stronger. My 
cough is better. 2806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 26 A gentleman,, 
who had alway.s enjoyed good health, being of a strong and 
robust constitution. 2840 Marryat Poor Jack xxi. Old 
Nanny,. was now quite strong ajgain. 2888 *R. Boldre- 
\woox3* Robbery under Arms xxiii, Starlight was none too 
strong.. .He wanted good keep and rest for a month. 

iransf. 2580 Tusser Hush. (1878) 49 It signifietb land to 
be bartie and strong. 

b, of the vital organs and their functions, the 
nerves, brain, f ‘ spirits \ etc. 

1398 [sec Digestion 2), 2672 Ess., Govt. Wks. 1731 

I. 97 In more temperate Regions the Spirits are stronger, 
and more active, whereby Men become bolder in the Defence 
or Recovery of their Liberties. 2833 Cycl. Pract. Med. I. 
57B/2 Persons, even with strong stomachs, are frequently 
under the nece.«;sily of taking some stimulant to a^isl its 
digestion. xWt Miss Braddon John Marchmont vi, That 
perpetual restf^ness and disquietude which is cruelly 
wearying even to the strongest nerves. Ibid, viii, Mary 
Marchmont’s story' of a marriage arose out of the weakness 
of a brain, never too strong, and at that time very much en- 
feebled by tijc effect of a fever. 2905 E. Cloud Animism 
§ 9. 47 Even the strongest of nerve among us are not [etc.]. 

c, of a plant or its parts. 

e 2420 Paltad. on Hush. 1. 88 The Irecn . . Not crokid, lent, 
or seek, but hool & stronge, 2729 London & Wise Compl. 
Card, viii. 118 In speaking of a strong Tree, is meant a 
%igorous Tree. 2765 Pluseum Rust. IV, 354 He has the 
same hundred and twenty acres in wheat as heretofore, and 
strong and hopeful. 2780 Cowrer Pregr, Err. 350 Plants 
rais'd with tenderness are seldom strong, 2822 Shelley 
Zucca ix, And light revived the plant, and from it grew 
Strong leaves and tendrils. 

d, A Strong head: capacity for taking much 
drink without becoming intoxicated. 

(x8x4 Scott IVav, xii, Ihe Baron proceeded: *No, sir, 
though 1 am myself of a strong temperament, 1 abhor 
cbrieiy*.] 2822 Lamb Elia Scr, 11. Confess. Drunkard, 
C) pause, tbou sturdy moralist, thou person of stout nerves 
and a strong head, whose liver is happily untouched. 

3 , Having great moral power lor endurance or 
effort; firm in will or purpose; able to resist temp- 
tation ; possessed of courage or fortitude ; brave, 
resolute, steadfast. 

c 897 Alfred Gregory's Past. C, Ixv. 465 Ic wende 5 xt Ic 
ware swiSe strong on mane7;um amftum. c 2200 Ttiu. Colh 
Horn. 285 Estote fortes in belle, et cetera. Beo^ stronge 
on fihlc and fihte3 wi3 |;e ealde neddre and 5cf 3ie^ ben 
slicngcre, jie shullc fon to mede k.Tt endeles kineriche. 
rs2oo Oitnin 23326 Symon.,All barrd, & strung, £1: sicdc- 
fasst,..To stanndenn ^sen ]?e Ia]>e gast. o 2325 Shoreham 
Poems I. 358 He pzt ine saule is Strang pat he wi]>-stent hi 
alle. c 24C0 Rule St. Beuet Ixiv. 43 Sisters pal cr Strang ana 
ofgude lyuyng. 2422 Yonce tr. SecretaSeiret. safilTiomen 
wyche haue ouer lyiill kneis they bene stronge of corage. 
2526 Pilgr, Pe^. (W. de W. 2531) 15 Lyke as god conforted 
the chyldren of Israel, and bad them to be stronge and not 
to drede. 2592 Shaks. Rom. cf Jul. iv, L 122 Bestro/Jgand 
piospexous In this rcsolue. 2783 Cowper Valed, €i 1**^ 
Should be,.Piepar'd for martyr(fom,and strong to prove A 
thousand ways the force of genuine love. 28x5 Shelley 
Alastor i8x HLssirong heart sunk and sickened with 
Of love. 1833 Wordsw. Warning 260 Be strong in failn, 
bid anxious thoughts Hestill. 2861 Hughes Tom Brovmat 
Oxf xiii, His face was quiet, but full of confidence.. .Tom 
felt calmer and stronger as he met his eye. xEfiir.'*- 
Robinson No Church 111. ix. II. 282 A heart strong to 
love. 2864 Tennyson En. Arden 921 So past the strong 
heroic soul away. 

b. Of actions or attributes. 

e 2200 Ormin 7896 Forr cnapechild bitacnel’k uss Slrm’S 
mahht i gode dedess. 02450 St. Cuthbert (Surtew) 

Fewe wordes he spak, hot strange pai ware. 2490 
Eueydos i. 22 A grete multytude of noble companye, fu" oi 
yougthe & of stronge corage. 2559 Shaks. Hen. V, v. »• 

1 haue labour'd With all my wits, my paines, and strem^ 
endeuors. To bring [etc.]. 2623 — Hen. VIII, 11. i. *45 ^ 
Secret is so weighty, 'twill require A strong faith to conccaie 
it. 2672 Milton P,R, l 159 E’re I send him forth To con- 
quer Sin and Death.. By Humiliation and strong Sufferance. 
2819 Shelley Mask xlvi, *Tis to be a slave in soul And to 
hold no strong control Over your own wills. i905*G.Thobne^ 
Lost Cause ix. The magistrates of London are quite ready 
to take a strong stand. 

c. Of looks, voice, etc. : Indicative of strength 
of character. 

2825 Southey Roderick xxL 123 For he v/as troubled while 
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he gared On the strong countenance and thoughtful eye 
Before him. 1885 ‘Mrs. Alexasdcr* ValcrzYs Fate li, 
Attracted by something kindlyand strong in the tone of his 
vot^ 1891 C. T. C. Jamf^ KoJn,J\igmarole vii, The lady 
with the btroiis fhee, and the piercing grey eyes. 

d. Of a statesman, judge, commander : That 
makes his authority felt ; powerful by force of will 
and capacity. 

1870 Nation XXX. i (Cent.) He wants to show the parly 
that he too can be a ‘ Strong Man * on a pinch. 1889 F. 
CowpER Cajit, 0/ Wight^ vi. As his appointment vested in his 
person the supreme civil as well as military command, his 
influence and authority were wide reaching— in other words, 
he was a * strong' Captain. 1892 Daily Nctvs 10 May 3/3 
He was emphatically what is called a strong Judge, and the 
mental force which he wielded impressed those who saw and 
heard him at bis work. 

4. Of the mind or mental faculties : Powerful. 
Of the memory : Tenacious, retentive. 

1393 Gower Coiif» 11. 33 Althoghmi wit ne be noght strong, 
It IS noght on mi will along, For that is best nyht and day 
To jeme al that he Icme may. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. F. 
V. 111. (1495) 107 Yf a man be a grete %\'aker and stronge of 
mmde [L. viemoria Unax\ it sygnefyeth dryenesse of the 
brayne. 0x440 Alphabet oj'^T'ales 293 And ban l^is hermelt 
with a strong wytt removid his cell v myle ferrer fro \>c 
\s-atir. 1664 Power FjcS. Philos. I. 80 A Person he was of 
those strong P.arts and Hopes. X73X-8 Swift Canversai. 
Introd. 16 A strong Memory and constant .Application., will 
be highly necessary. ^ 1749 Ciiesterp. Let. to Son 10 Jan., 
A strong^ mind sees tbmgs in f betr true proportions : a weak 
one views them through a magnifying medium. *781 Cow- 
per Retirem. 69S Strong judgment lab’ring in the scripture 
mine. 1784^ — Tiroc. 137 Who-^e hum’rous vein, strong 
sense, and simple style, Klay teach the gayest, make the 
gTaN;est smile. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I, 507 His 
■writings and his life furnish abundant proofs that he was not 
a man of strong sense. Ibid. vii. 11. 170 Where he loved, 
he loved ■with the whole energy of his strong mind. 

b. Of occupations ; Requiring exertion of mental 
power. ? Obs. 

*7S9 JoHSSOH Rasselas xxxix, * The diversions of the 
women', answered Pekuah, ‘were only childish play, by 
which the mind accustomed to stronger operations could not 
he kept busj*.* 1817 G. Tickkor Lett. f( Jmls. I. vii. 
Z52 With all these strong occupations (business cares and 
scientific studies, etc.], and tastes, and high qualities, he is 
the chief magistrate of the canton. 

5. Having great controlling power over persons 
and things, by reason of the possession of authority, 
resources, or inherent qualities; able to enforce 
one’s will. 

Beowulf 1844 (Gr.) pu eart rnsjenes Strang and on mode 
frod, wis wordewida. a 1x75 Cott. Hont. 23Z Hit ^elamp 
an rice king wes Strang and mihth a 1225 Si. Marher, 12 
pa l>u strong were he wes muchele strengre me to ■R'itene wi3 
pis. e X350 Gen. Ex. 1 846 De strong god of ysrael. a 1303 
Ci/rrurilf. 14404604.. liuerd bairn fra pharaon, Frapharaon 
pat was sa Strang hat ham in seruage held lang. 1590 Spen- 
ser F. Q, It. X. 6s In the Realme ere long they (Hcogist and 
Horsus] stronger arre, Then they which sought at first their 
helping band. J 1399 Home Poems^ Ef MoHt<reif 204 
The pure quhome Strang oppressor dois oppres. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M, iii. ii. xgS What King so strong Can tie the 
gall vp !□ the slanderous tong? 17x4 G. Lockhart Mem. 
Scot, (ed. 3) 179 The Revolution Party only employ’d him . . 
out of Fear; and as soon as they found themselves strong 
enough without him, they kicked him out of Doors. 1841 
F. E. Paget Tales 0/ Fillage (1852) X72 The Church of 
England, strong in the aid of antiquity-, tradition, and 
apostolicity. x8so Tennyson In Mem. Prol. x Strong Son 
of God. 1858 Sat. Rev. 2 Jan. 6/2 Lord Palmerston boasts 
of having a strong Government, and he is determined to test 
and to parade its strength. x86o (see Save v. i cJ. . 
b. absol, (and as postfixed epithet, 

C82S Fes^. Psalter Hii. 5 [liv. 3I & 3a strongan [L. fortes] 
sohlun sawle mine, e 1205 L.\v. 20S72 Swa wes Chiidriche 
ban slrongen & riche, a 1400-50 IVars Alex. 2381 And 
forStrasagirs kcsirangheofhisstrenth priued. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. II L v. iii. 311 For Conscience is a word that Cowards 
vse, Deuis'd at first to keepe the strong in awe. 1598 Syl- 
vester Du Batias 11. ii. 11. Babylon 581 Th’ ever-blessed 
soules Of Christ bis champions. .Shall dance to th' honour 
of the Strong of strongs. 1697 Dryden ^neis in. 77 Who, 
when he saw the Pow'r of Troy decline, Forsook the weaker, 
with the strong to join. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam Ded. i%', 

I grow weary to behold The selfish and the strong still 
tyrannise. xZzqScott Monast.l'f, It wasa reign of minority, 
when the strongest had the best right. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
InitiM, etc. Love iil 51 By right or wrong, Lands and goods 
go to the strong. . _ , . , 

-I* c. S/ron^ of fritnas or friendship : possessed 
of powerful friends. Obs. 

c xt86 Chaucer Doctors T. 135 Hym ihoughte he ^^ras nat 
able for to speede fibr she \vos strong of freendes. 1444 R oils 
ofParlt. V. 112 Suytr, triables in forein Shires, where thex 
be stronge of frendship. 

dL Of things, sometimes personified. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 280 pauh heo (humility] makie hire so 
Intel, & so meoke, & so smel, heo is kauh b^ge streng«t. 
138. Wycuf SeL Wks. IIL 341 As o virtu is sirengere if it 
be gedrid, ban if it be scatrid, so o malls is strenger whanne 
it is gederid in o persone. 2382 — Song Sol. yiii. ^ Fop 
strong is as deth looae. X390 Gower Conf. III. 146 a he 
Kiages question was this ; Of thlnges thre which strengest is, 
The wyn, the womman or the king. X423 Jas. I Kittgts Q. 
X49 Fortune is most and strang«t euermore Quhare lest 
foreicsjowing or inteiijgsnce Js in the mam x6o6 Sha^. 
Ant. <5- CL i. iiL42 Theslrongnecessity of Time, commies 
Our Seruices a-while. a 2656 Half.s Gold. Rem. lit 
48 Now humane Authority at the strongest is but weak,b^ 
the multitude is the weakest part of humane Authority. * 7 ^ 
Prior Ode to Queen ix, Misguided Prince Confess me 
Force of MarlbrS’s stronger Star. 2789 Burns To Dr. \ 
Blachleck 29 Ye ken, ye ken. That strang necessity supreme 
is. X793 CowPER Beau’s Reply 7 'Twas nature. Sir, whose 
strong buest Impcll’d me to the deed. X865 H. Kjncsixy , 


Hillyars ^ Burtons xILt, The old Adam was loo strong for 

e. Haying great financial resources, rich. In 
Anglo-Irish, spec* of a farmer. 

X622 Bacon Hen. VII, x6x The MerchantAduenlurers 
likewise, (b^ing a strong Compante at that time, and well 
ynderset with rich Men, and good order,) did hold out 
brauely. « 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sgjtirisk, foolish ; 
also one that pretends to Pay all Reckonings, and is not 
stroi^ enough in the PockeL 2726 Swift Gulliver 11. ri. 
**3 He then desired to know. . wbelber, a Stranger with a 
strong Purse might not influence the vulgar Voters. x8ao 
Belzoni E^pttjf Nubia it. 260, 1 should have.. prepared the 
u others stronger than myself in purse. 1845 Mrs, 

! p- C. Hall 64 He and his wife. .have borne 

It [straw]— perhaps as a free gift from *a strong farmer *— on 
^heir shoult^rs.^ 1873 O'I^orry Manners <5* Cust. Anc. Irish 
35 The Brulghfer,. being what would now be called in 
Mun^ter a strong farmer*, he was to set an example to his 
rieighbours. Times 3 SepL 7/4 There must be a good 

oeal of the article in the hands 01 * strong people ’—that is, 
people who can wait.. for a rise. x888 Pa/l Mall Ceiz. 24 
Oct. 6/1 The merchants make their purchases in London, 
with the exception of some very strong firms, which import 
stones direct from the Cape. 

ff. AstroL (See quot.) Cf. x c. Obs. 

2819 J. Wilson Diet. AstroL 380 Planets are generally 
supposed to be strong ivhen dignified either by bouse, exaita- 
tion, term, triplicity, or face, or by any accidental dignity, 

6. Eminently able or qualified to succeed in 
something; well skilled or versed tn some particular 
branch of knowledge or practice, 

ciooo iELFRic Saints* Lives v. 6 He wacs.. strang fore, 
pingere. ct3M King of Tars Thou hast assayed goddes 
thjm, WoUe that ich asaye myn, Whether be better leche? 
And leove sire, trouwe on this, Andleefonbym that strengor 
is. e 1450 Aferlin iv. 60 And Merlyn, that full of stronge 
arte was,, .shewed hym tbevoydeplacc. iSxoShaks. Temp. 
V. i. 269 His Afother was a Wtch, and one so strong That 
could controle the Moone; make flowes, and ebs (etc.k 
a 1628 Preston Breastpl. Love (1631) i 83 Let that appeare 
by shewing thy selfe strong in thy actions. 2693 Drvden 
Orig. ff Progr. Satire in Juvenal (1697) Ded. p. iii, Yet 1 
was stronger in Prophec>» than I was in Criticism. 2694 
Penn Rise 4“ Ptegr. Quakers L 24 They were very Diligent, 
Plain and Serious; strong in Scripture, and bold in Pro- 
fession. 28x7 Shelley Rev. Islam xi. xxiv, Genius is made 
strong to rear The monuments of man beneath the dome Of 
a new Heaven. 1833 Q. Rev.XLlX. sgg ConoHy (a jockey] 

. .has a bad Irish seat, but he is very strong upon his horse, 
and his band and head are good. 2852 Thackeray 
in. xi, I am not \ery strong in spelling. 2857 Buckle Let. 
in Huth Li/i I. 138 The minor works of Fichte, which I 
could lend you if you find yourself strong enough in German 
to master them. 2885 Manch. E.xam. 26 Aug. 3/2 We think 
Mr. Gough is much stronger as a raconteur than as a 
logician. 2889 H. Pollock etc. ^/rrci«/’(Badm, Libr.) 
Z05 A short man.. should be strong in the parry and riposte. 
2905 Athen^um 30 Sept. 417/3 Advt, Wanted, Assistant 
Master (in a School of Art], strong in Design. 

b. Ont's strong point-, that in which one excels, 
one’s forte. 

287s Max MUller in Conlemp. Rev, XXVII. 72^ I sent 
my two eldest girls to be examine last year, chiefly m order 
to find out their weak and their strong points. 2B89 T. A. 
Guthrie Pariah i, ix, Description was not Lelticc’s strong 
point, 

c. In athletic contests, of a side, crew, etc. : 
Possessed of ‘talent'; formidable as an opponent 
or competitor. 

2860 Baiiy's Mag, Sept. 428 Mr. Dark had taken down a 
strong team (of cricketers]. 2861 Hughes Torn Brown at 
Oxf xiii, (Bumping races.] Brazen-nose isn't so strong as 
usual. We sha’a’t have much trouble there. xZ6zBaify’s 
ATag. Oct. ig9 We— England— are very strong, and, if we 
iiave the luck to go in first, shall, on that wicket, take a deal 
of getting out, 

td. 7b make oneself strong [= Fr. se faire 
fort\ : to Undertake ; to affirm. Obs, 

2477 Caxtqn Jason 42 Put yow in my bandes and cure, 
and 1 make me strong for to hele and make yow hole. Nif. 
220 b, 1 \vil make me strong so to do if it be youre plaisir. 
e xsoo Melusine xxxviL 296 And also other saycn, & make 
them strong that she is a spyryte of the fayry. 

7. Powerful in arms; formidable as a fighting 
force (or as a commander) by reason of numbers, 
armament, position, etc. 

a 2X22 O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 975 Nzs se flota swa 
rang ne se here swa strang, cxzs3$ Lay. 24463 Heo uare3 
in londe raid bxre swi3c^ stronge. 2297 R. GLOua 
(Rolls) 354 po was k© compaynie strong & strengore ban it 
was cr. a 230a Cursor M. 15438 pai armed bam J^n al 
priueli, for to ma ham strang. CX470 Henry \Vedletce v. 23 
A hundrcih men ebargir, in armes strang. 2535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. I. 627 So strung power, sen weiris first began, 
Wes ncuir sene ^it withna Icvand man. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 
ti. X. 3x An army strong she Ieau*d, To war on those, which 
him had of his realme bcrcau’d. x6ox in Moryson lUn. lu 
(16x7) 126 Wee resolved to leave the Northeme Garrisons 
very strong in foote and horse. x6o6 Shaks. tf CL i. 
iv. 36 Pompey is strong at Sea. 2638 Hamilton Pafers 
(Camden) 45 Your Ma*u should prouyd for itt by furaising 
of Beniick and Cayrlyll uith good and strong garnisones. 
2782 Hume ///>/. Eng. to Hen. VlI (1762) I.ii.49 Receiving 
in the spring a strong reinforcement of their countrymen. 
a 1774 Goldsm. Pref. •S- Introd. 7 Yrs. War Misc. Wks. 
(1837) 1. 520 They will find England strong at sea. 

b. Of an mdindaal r Powertal or formidable as 
a combatant. Alsoj^. 

a 2450 Le Merit Arth. 2860 Was non so stronge that hym 
«-ith-stode. 1553 Paykeli- tr. Dares Phryg. Desir. Trey 
E j, Agamemnon consideryng that bis moste strongest ana 
znoslc valiaunt men were slayn^ retired. 25®3 
Quest. To Rdr. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 62 (GodJ sail siexr wp in bis 
contrare sirangar kempis..than 1 am. 2864 Tennyson 
Aylmer’s F. 365 Where two fight The strongest wins. 


c. Of a warlike operation : Performed or prose- 
cuted with a powerful fighting force. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 37 Who lamentably com- 
plaining of the Turkes great crueltie, desyred stronge and 
continual aide. 2568^Gfafton Chron, 1 1. 88 The French king 
made strong warre in Normandy. 2590 Spenser F. Q. iii. 
Hi. 52 King Vther now doth make Strong M’arre vpon the 
Paynim brethren. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iti. ill 22 Oh 
beate away the busie medling Fiend, That layes strong siege 
ynto this wretches soule. 2817 Jas. Mill Brit. Indiall. v. 
IV. 440 The enemy made a strong sally. 1870 Pall Mall 
The enemy opened strong fire on us. 

d. With prefixed numerical determination : 
Powerful to the extent of (a specified number of 
men, ships, etc.). Hence of a body or assembly 
of persons: Having the specified number, 

25^ Gkzene Alenaphon (Arh.) 83 He despatched letters 
to the Nohilltie . . with strait charge that they should bee in 
that place within three dayes with tenne thousand strong. 
2592 Soliman Pers. iii. i. 48 Their flecte is weake ; Their 
horse, I deeme them fiftie thousand strong, 2629 Descr. 
S hertogenbosk 34 The Enemies came.. 150 ships strong, 
2702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3831/2 The Body of French Forces.., 
being about 8000 strong, 2836 W. Irving AsioHa J. 253 
A yar parly, three hundred strong, were prowling in the 
neighbourhood. 1847 Grote Greece ii. xxxv. IV. 402 I'he 
entire Phenician fleet, no less than 600 ships strong, co- 
operated on the coast 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. HI, 
638 The garrison, thirteen hundred strong, marched out un- 
armed. 2860 Dickens Unctunm. Trav. ix, Asa congrega- 
tion, we are fourteen strong. 1879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 
204 '1 he Burgundians, .settled, eighty thousand men strong, 
between Geneva and Lyons, 

^ Iransf, in jocular nonce-uses. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. nr. H. 59, I haue beene deere to him 
lad, some two thousand strong, or so, 2729 D'Urfey Pills 
1. 356 A Wife that 's fair and Young, . . and Forty UTiousand 
strong. 

e. Of a body of persons or things, a sect or 
party : Numerous. Also more explicitly strong in 
numbers. 

2627-28 J. Chamberlain in Crt, ff Times Jas, 7(1848) II. 
62 Our East Indian fleet is setting out,. .They go stronger 
and more than ever heretofore. 1656 S. Holland Zara 
(1719) 71 But behold Shakespear and F/etcher (bringing 
with them a strong paitjO appeared. x8i6 Scott Old More, 
xxxvii, 'i'he Cameronians continued a sect strong in num* 
hers and vehement in their political opinions. 2848 Thacke- 
ray Van. Fair Ixvii, A %ery strong party of excellent 
people consider her to be a most injured woman. 2854 
Surtees Handley Cr. iv. (1901) 1, 28 The kennel was pretty 
strong in numbers. 2855 Poultry Chron. IIL 302 Keep the 
stocks strong in numbers. 

£ Abundantly supplied \vith persons or things 
of a specified kind. Const, uu 
2622 m Foster Feutories Ind, (1906)337 Bcinge thus 
strong in cash. .wee have concluded the present dlspeede. 
X72t-22 Swift Jmtl. to Stella 16 Feb., The House of Lords 
is too strong in Whigs, notwithstanding the new creations. 
2722 De Fob Mem. Cavalier (iZ^o) loS The king was strong 
in horse. 1874 H. H, Cole Catal. Ind, Art S. Kens. Mux. 
App. 320 I'he India ((Dffice) Museum.. is specially strong 
in arms and textile fabrics, 1885 Truth 28 May 848/2 
Landscapes. .in which this year’s Academy is unusually 
strong. 1886 Alanck.Exam.3 Nov. 3/1 Ihe Quatterlyiot 
October is exceptionally strong in literary interest. 

8. Of a fortress, town, country, or military posi- 
tion : Powerful for resistance; difficult to capture 
or invade; having powerful artificial or natural 
defences. Cf. isTROKGHOLD. 

riooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ix. 2 [IxL 3] pa..w’jere me stranga 
tor, siiS wi3 feondum. CZ205 Lay .^6392 per he gon bnlde 
castel swifie strongne. CX400 iMaundev. (1839) xxv. 259 
The King of Abcaz hathe the more strong Contree : and he 
allew’eyesvigeruuslydefcndethe his Contree. c 1440 Pron:/. 
Parv. 188/r Garsone, stronge place, municilium. f 2450 
Alerlin xxii. 380 But litill thei founde in the contrey to 
take to, fibr all was turned from iheire power into stronke 
fortresses. 2523 Wolsey in St. Papers Hen. V/II, VI. 20a 
Bray was not, ne coude be, made in sborle space strong 
or lenyble. 1592 Stow Ann. (an. 1399) 508 Beawmareis 
was a strong Fortresse if it had byn manned and victualled. 
Ibid., There is a Castell.,builded on a rocke, very strong 
by situation. Ibid. 509 The king was in Wales, which was 
a Countrey strong by reason of the Mountaines. 2667 Mil. 
ton P. L. XI. 65s Others to a Citie strong Lay Siege. 2673 
Tesifle Observ. United Prov. i. 44 I bis Counlrey was 
strong by its nature and seat among the Waters that en- 
compass and divide it. 2675-7 Warwick Mem. Chas. I 
(1701) 233 Prince Rupert. . found a strong house on the road 
..well mann’d, which gave him some short stop, before 
he clear'd it. 2712 Swift 72 France was to 

deliver up several of their strongest Towns in a Month. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Aiyst. Udoipho xU, The situation 
of Udoipho rendered it too strong to be taken by 
force. 2831 Scott Ct. Robt. xxiv, [They] were gradually 
assembled, and placed in occupation of the strongest parts 
of the city. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rcv.^ III. i. >» Toncwi, our 
first strong-place on the borders, is fallen, a x 85 S Lv. 
Brougham (Ogilvie), The hilly or strong country extendea 

in those parts to no great distance from the towns. 2 ^ 

Udy F. Vernev Verney Mem. 1. 223 The kings position 
on the high ground was extremely strong. 

inySi-. 1638 Ch.ll.kcwo.!th X./v frol- 1. Concl. 

4II Which by so weak a Champion can o'crcomc such an 


Achilles for error even in his strongest S<^ 

0 nen/m /}. Introd., A subject which .-as strong ground to 

the^Ma^qms. confinement, rcceptacls for 

valuables and the like : Difficult to escape from cr 
break into. See aUo STno.vc-BOX, Stbo.vo boom. 

n^t X Kirkt. 20S2 He hire bilck in one bure (•at 
hire'sSs^SiJge& sire. rx„o^rte/ 

1,9 And he him sente word J^e schoMe.^sethtc 

don him in strongue wardc. 243© Rolls of I arlt,l\, iyC/s 
Putte hir in a stronge chanmbre. 1508 DuKCAa FtjUn, .31 
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Ane thowsand kiddis, \ver thay in faldls full Strang. 1667 
Miltojj P. Lt II. 434 Our prison strong. 1819 Shellky 
Cenciu i. 115 , 1 rarely kill the body, which preserves, Like 
a strong prison, the soul within my power. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xxxiii, They could hear the shouts of the populace, 
who were witnessing the removal of the reverend Mr. Stig- 
gins to strong lodgings for the night. 

9 . Of material things ; Capable of supporting 
strain or withstanding force, whether by cohesion 
of substance or by thickness ; not easily broken, 
tom, injured, or forced out of shape ; solidly made, 
massive, stout. 

c xooo Ass. Ps. (Th.) cxI. 8 [cxli. 6] ^t strangum stanc 
[Wulg./uxia f>etraiii\. ciso^Lay. xsd/tHeligrap of onnes 
monnes bonds ana wiaix swiSe stronge. Ibid. 12424 Heo 
bhgunnen feorlic ane swiQe deope dich&..£cnne strongne 
stanene ^val. ciz$o Oivt « 5 * Night. 269 Ich habbe bile 
stif & strong S: gode clcures scharp & longc. rti3oo [see 
Strencer], CX37S Sc. Leg, Saints xii. {Matthias) 278 
[He] went furtht & hyme-self can hynge with a cord bath 
styth & strange. CX400 Pom, Rose 1726 He streight up 
to his ere drough The stronge bowe. 1562 WinJet 
Blast Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 37 Strang chenis of irnc. 1590 
Cohler Canterb. 3 His lims well set wlthall, Of a strong 
bone. 1588 Kyd Homeh. Philos. Wks. (1901) 240 Swifter 
then which [river] neuer ranne arrowc fro forth the strongest 
bow of Parthia, 1590 Sir J. Smythe Disc, Cone. H'eapons 
3 b. Strong short arming Swords. x6oo Siiaks. Sonn. Ixv, 
when rocl« impregnable are not so stoute. Nor gates of 
Steele so strong but lime decayes? 16x3 — Hen, ylll^ v. 
iv. B Fetch me a dozen Crab*tree staues, and strong ones. 

DRYOENySwm it. 659 Himself.. with hU Axe repeated 
Streaks bestows On the strong Doors.^ 1707 Mortimer 
liusb. 46 They use large round rowls which are stuck with 
strong Oaken pins. 1728 Pope Dune, 1. 150 There Caxton 
sleptj w'ith Wynkyn at his side, One clasp'd in wood, and 
one in strong cow-hide. 176$ Museum Rust. IV. 330 It 
hath been said that an elliptic is not equally strong as a 
semicircular arch. 1829 T. Castle Introd. Bot, 184 Plants 
..whose fruit is covered with a strong rind or hard woody 
shell. 1834 Mc.Murtrie Cuvier's Anim.Kingd.n Their 
hands are widened, armed with strong nails fitted to cxca. 
vate the earth. x86x Pattxsoh Ess. (1889) I. 44 Strong 
outer walls for defence were discarded, 1892 Phoiogr, 
Ann, II. 497 Sheets of strong blotting paper. 

absol. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 24 The fieble meynd was with 
the stronge, So myhte it wel noght slonde longe. 

b. Jig, and in fig. context. 

CX400 Rule Si, Benet Prok 1 Jic ryght slrang & doghty 
armur of obedience. 2605 Siiaks. Lear iv. vi. 170 Plate 
sinne [conj, Theohald% Fo. Place sinnesj Qo. omits] with 
Gold, and the strong Lance of lustice, hurijcsse breakes. 
17x2 Pope Ep, Miss Blount Cj This binds in ties more easy, 
yet more strong, The willing heart. x8x8 Shelley 7 jr//rt«x 8 x 
How strong the chains are which our spirit bind. x82X Scott 
Kenilw,xxv\\f Doubting. .whether Amy’s hopes. .rested on 
any thing stronger than a blinded attachment to Varney. 

c. Of soil : Firm, tenacious, compact. Also, 
see quot, 1856. 

cxooo Sax, Leeehd, I, 134 Deos wyrt..bI 3 cenned on 
festum landum & on strangum. 1591 G. Clacton Mari, 
43 Aduertising..that the PiT:emen..doe holdc the 
great ende of their pikes fastned harde in stronge earth, to 
the ende the Pike may haue the greater force. 1721 hloR* 
TIMER Husb, (ed. 5) I, 87 Peat.Marle or Delving.Marle, 
which is close, strong, and very fat. 1764 Museum Rust. 
IV. 31 Secmingly.opposite soils, viz. one set, shallow, light, 
gravelly; and iheother, deep, strong, andrich. 1837 Youatt 
Sheep XV. 498 Many a grazier has sustained considerable loss 
from having lambed bis ewes thinly on strong land. 3842 
Loudon Suburban Hart, 54 Where a strong clayey soil is 
covered \vilh a healthy vegetation. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, ili. 1 . 314 The wheat, which was then cultivated only 
on the strongest clay. 1836 Morton Cycl. Agric, II. 726/3 
Strong land, in Devons., is not clayey, but rieft, 

(L Of food : Solid, hard of digestion- 
2526 Tindale Heb. v, 12 Ye. .are become soche as have 
nede off mylke, and not of stronge mcate [Gr, orepeaT 
rpo'^Tj?]. 17XX Swift yml. to Stella ai Apr., I ate but 
little to-day, and of the gentlest meat. I refused bam and 
pigeons, ..because they were too strong. 2836 A. C0.M0E 
Physiol, Digestion (ed. 2) 276 Instead.. of oppressing a 
weakened stomach by administering stronger food than it 
has the power of digesting. 

e. Of moulding-sand : See quot. 188S. 

2843 Holtzxtffel Turning I. 33a A small portion of the 
strong facing.sand is rubbed through a fine sieve. x888 
Lockwoods Did. Meeh. Engin.t Strong Sand, tenacious 
foundry sand, containing a large proportion of loam and 
horse dung. 

f. Mining, \a) Of a vein ; Thick, massive. 
( 5 ) Sse quote. 18S3, 1886. 

1839 Murchison Silur, Syst. i. xiv, 177 In the same tract 
are strong courses of very pure concretionary limestone. 
3877 Raymond Statist, Mines ^ Mining 359 The vein is 
very strong, and carries a very large proportion of quartz, 
1883 Gresley Gloss, Coalmining 245 Strong, a word having 
reference to the character of a bind or metal, meaning that 
the argillaceous is largely mixed with the arenaceous or 
siliceous material, 3886 J, Barrowman Sc, Mining Terms 
65 Strong, hard ; not easily broken, e.g,, strong coal, 

g. Jronjotmding, (See quot. 1S88.) 

1868 JoYNSON Metals 42 Mr. Glynn names [as the best 
mixture] one-tblrd strong iron from South Wales, and two- 
thirds of the more fluid metal. 1888 Lochivoods Diet. 
Meeh. Engin., Strong Iron, applied usually to mixtures of 
iron ofvarious brands, together wilhscrap iron,. .bywhich a 
definite grade of strength or toughness is obtained, 
h- Of hair; Thick in fibre, coarse ; stiff. 

2726 Swift C 7 tr///Vmi. vi. 103 Through these Holes I wove 
the strongest Hairs 1 could pick ouL 3813 Prichard Phys, 
Hist. Man vi. § 6. 310 Their hair is strong, of a shining 
black. 

. i,.Of^Yool: Broad-haired or coarse-fibred; the 
opposite of Jne, Also Austral., of sheep, having 
such wool (W. 1911). 


2885 F. H. Bowman Struct. JVool Fibre 219 If. .the fleece 
was of a superior quality, such as a fine Kent selected for 
quality, it would make ‘fine* matching.. If^ however, the 
fleece was a strong Lincoln or Gloucester, it would prob- 
ably only be classed as ‘neat* matching. 1886 Colonial 
d- iud, Exhib,, Catal, Exhibits H, S, IVales (ed. 2) 20 
Wool.. .Strong combing, 
j. Carpentry. Of deals : see quot. 

1843 Civil Engin. «3r Arch. Jnd,^\, ^o6}i When the saw 
has. .reduced them to small dimensions, they warp and 
twist like a piece of whalebone. Deals of this character 
are termed by carpenters ‘strong *. 

+ k. absol, as sb, =* Forte sb, 2, 

1692 Sir W. Hope Fencing Master 2 The Strong, Fort, or 
Prime of the Blade is Measured from the Shell,. to the 
middle of the Blade. 

10 . Powerful in operative effect, a. of a medi- 
cine, food or drink, poison, chcmiciil reagent, etc. 

C897 /Eltred Gregory's Past. C, Ixi. 455 Onjean swelce 
mettrymnesse mon bcflorftc stron^es imccdomcs. CX386 
Chaucer Pard, T, 539 This poyson is so strong and violent, 
f 2400 Rule St, Benet 1607 Wyne bat cs myghty and strang, 
1580 T. Newton Approved Medicines 67 That kynde [of 
water-lily] which hath the white roole is more stronger. 1593 
Siiaks. 2 Hen, PI, in. iii. 18 Giue me some drinke, and bid 
the Apothecaric Bring the strong poyson that I bought of 
him, 1626 Bacon §45 Scotch Skinck, (which is a 

Pottage of strong Nourishment). 2697 Dryden AEneis 
Ded. (a) 2 b, Acute Distempers require hlcdicincs of a strong 
and speedy operation. 2815 J. Smith Panorama Set. ^ 
Art 11.667 The seeds. .arc sown upon a strong hotbed. 
282X Scott Kenihu. \, I hate him like strong poison. i ^3 
R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 232, 1 often diminish 
supersccrction from the lung by strong hydragogue cathar- 
tics. 1876 Abney Jnstr, Photop-, (ed. 3) 38 Always have 
a weak and a strong developer m the field. 1890 Allbuifs 
Syst. Med, VIII. 515 The above list gives them [i.c. astrin- 
gent external applications] in order of their efficacy— from 
the weakest to itie strongest, 

b. of a mechanical agent. 

263s StaNLf.v Hist. Philos, 11. (1687) 65/1 The Stars are 
impeUed by the condensation of the Air about the Poles, 
wliich the Sun makes more strong by compressing. 1675 
j. S[mitu] Horolog. Dial. 78 The spring is always strongest 
when first wound up. x6^ Moxon Meeh, Exerc, X. 185 If 
the Pole prove too strong fortheir..Work,they will weaken 
it by cutting away part of the substance. 2824 Col. Hawker 
Ittsir, y'ng. Sforism, (ed. 3) 42 The solid cock,. will admit 
of mainsprings as strong as you please. 

c. Of a lens; Having great magnifying power. 
2887 Proc. Zool, Soc, 80 The punctuation much more dis- 
tinctly visible anteriorly than posteriorly, where only traces 
of it can be seen under a strong lens. 

11 . Severe, burdensome, oppressive, f a. Of 
laws, punishments, suffering, condition of life, etc. ; 
Hard to bear, rigorous, grievous. Strong death \ 
a violent or cruel death. Obs, 

C893 .Alfred Oros. xii. §9 Ealic ba 5eselne.ssa )>t 
hxT to stronge wsron & to hearde he hie ealle gedyde 
leohtran & lipran. 971 BliekUng Horn, 79 Wa:s jxet wile 
swa Strang, swa Godes scbeld xx myccl wies. atsSA O, E. 
Chron, (Laud MS.) an. ^1124, Sc man be ani god neafde 
him me hit bermfode mid strange ^eoldes £c mid strange 
motes. 02203 Lay. 5271 Forheora comcn stronge lidingc 
from Belin bou Kinge. a 2225 Aster, R. 362 Uolk to-limed 
& to-toren mid stronge liflode & mid herde. 2207 R, Glouc. 
(Rolls) i8x X' Crlsten men bat he vend tostrongc oeJ> he brojle. 
Ibid, 2933 Hu smite hardcjS; made mom an strange woundc. 
<3x300 CV/TXOr^/. 3416 Wit-ouicn child his wijfwas lang, 
And b^tt ihoght ysaac fol strang, c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. 
JPaee (Rolls) 3321 Strong hit were for pure cite To be de- 
stroyed, & ai pt conlrc. c 2400 Emit Hi. (1906) 45 No man 
was so hardy for-lo nempne God; & ho b^r dede, anon he 
was put to strong detb, a 1450 Le Morte Asdh. 1875 To 
bedde durstc I ne no^t dlght, P'or drede j'c bade som Aunter 
stronge. 0x450 Mirk'sFestialxi He. .told of.. the pajmes 
of hell, how strong and how nonyblj* b^y wern. 0x485 
Dighy Myst,, Alary ATagd, 1002 Yt ys In-tollerabyll to se 
or to tell, for ony creature, bat stronkg tourmentr)”. 1533 
Coverdale a Kings xxv, 3 On y« nyenth dayc of the fourth 
monclh was the honger so^ stronge in the cite, that the 
people ofthelondehadnothingc locate. 2567 Gude Irjodlie 
Balt, 44 He said, I tbrist, with all my miebt, To saif man- 
kynde fra panis strang.^ 2592 Siiaks. Rom. d* y%tl. Hi. i. 195 
But He Amerce 3'ou with so strong a fine, Tliat you shall 
all repent the losse of mine. 

fb. Of a storm, the weather, cold, etc. ; Ssvere. 

o 1000 Sax. Leeehd, I. 326 Donne iie sccbbe 5 b® ue tungol 
neha^^ol nc strang storm, azzzz O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) 
an. 3X33, Dbes scares >v3es swa strang winter mid snawe & 
mid forste, swa nan man b® ba Hfode air ban nan strengre ne 
;^emunde. c 1230 Osvl ff Night. 524 Hwenne nyhtes cumeb 
longc & b^'ngeb forstes Starke & stronge, o 3400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxvi. 266 So is U fullc of l)ragounes,..that no man 
dar not passe, but ^if it be strong Wyntre. c 3400 Emare 
665 My^th y onus getc lond. Of b® walur Jmt j's so stronge. 
c 3425 Ettg. Cong, Irel. 66 In thj’s tyme was the weder so 
stronge, & the wynd so aweyward, that [etc.], c 2430 St, 
Cuthbesd (Surtees) 3743 par felle a storme strange. 1671 
T. Hunt Abeced. Sehotast. 9 Let thy garments be long, 
"When the cold is strong. 

fe. Of a battle, fight, debate; Fierce, hotly con- 
tested. Obs, 

C900 Bsedds Hist. 1. 5 x, (1890) 46 Waes bis sefeohl wsel- 
grimre & strengre eallum bam aerjedonum, CZ205 Lay, 
273 Wi 5 Eneam he nom an feiht b»t wes feondliche strong. 
ri23o Oivl ^ Night. 5^ pat, plavd wes stif & stare & 
strong, c 3400 Bmi cvj. 307 And bat batayle was wonder 
strong, for meny a man was b®re slayn. a 1430 Le Movie 
Arth. 1583 Saugh nevir no man A stronger fyghu 2353 
Paynell tr. Dares Phryg. Desir. Troy F v b, The whiche 
caused the war to he a great deale y® stronger & greater. 
2613 [Hayward] Lives 3 Hetrsttan Kittgs 8 Hee was ouer- 
throwne in a strong battaile. 

d. Of disease : Severe. Stsing apoplexy = 
mod.L. apoplexia fortis (Path.) : the sanguineous 


as distinguished from the serous or * weak ’variety. 
Of convulsions, shuddering, palpitation ; Violent,* 
ciooo Sax. Leeehd. II. 226 Oft strang fefer becymfl on 
ba men b® ba adlc habbaQ. 2389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 30 No 
man schal ben excusyd of absence . . , but it be for ye kyngges 
seruice cr for stronge sekenesse. 1593 Siiaks. John \\\!\v. 

1 10 Before the curing of a strong disease Euen in the instant 
of repairc and health. The fit is strongest. 1734 Richardsok 
Grandison IV. 250 In that space, Lady Clementina's ab- 
sences [= attacks of delirium] were stronger, but less fre- 
quent than before. 18x5 Scott Guy AI. Iv, A strong shud. 
dering convulsed his iron frame for an instant. 1820 J, 
Cooke Treat, Nervous Dis. I. i, 168 noU, In the strong 
paroxysm, persons are said to lie entirely deprived of sensa- 
tion and motion. Ibid. 169 In the perfect, or strong apo- 
plexy, the respiration of the patient is generally much kh- 
peded. x82x Scott Keniiw. xl, Tressilian found himself, 
not without a strong palpitation of heart, in the presence 
of Elizabeth. 2B25 — Betrothed xiv, [She] fell into a strong 
shuddering fit. 2901 Alldridce Sherbro xxvi. 296 After a 
couple of hours I was attacked by a strong fever. 

t e, 01 a crime, evil quality, eic. : Gross, flag- 
rant Of a malefactor : Flagrantly guilty. Obs. 

^2290 Beket 1229 in S, Eng. Leg, 141 So strong \>zoi nis 
non in engclondc. a 1300 Cursor AI, 4426 Suilk es tresun of 
ille womman In werldes stranger fundennan. ii,, K.Hom 
X28o(Harl.), ^ou..seydesl ich wes traytour strong. <*1400 
Minor Poems/r, Per/ton MS. xxxviii. 309 A brat. fat for 
his gult strong and gret Wib his lord vats so 1-vet. CX40C 
Laud Troy Bk. 18638 And thus ^vas Troye dryuen doun 
And y-lorc thorow strong tiesoun. c 1450 Gtsta Rom. 390 
She saj dc, * oute on th^ stronge strompette 1 ' a 2466 Gre- 
gory Chron, in Hist. Coll. Cit. Lend. (Camden) 163 And 
that same yere there was a stronge tbefe that was namyd 
Bolton was drawc, hanggyd, and i-quarteryde. 2518 5 ^/. 
Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) 1I.137 John Powre.. 
pykyd a quareU to hym . and Callyd hym strong thefe and 
cxtorcyoncr. 2575 Gammer Gurton iii. iii. 35 Where is the 
.•itrong slued here? 2393 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 108 
Bargulus the strong Illyrian Pyrate. 2593 — Rich. II, v. iii. 
59 ()h heinous, strong, and bold Conspiracic. 1818 Cruise 
Z>/^«/( ed. 2) VI, 554 When the abuse is so strong, gross, and 
complete, that every man of common sense, to whom it was 
stated, must exclaim against it. 

T Of a course of action, a ' measure ’ : Extreme, 
high-handed, 

1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xvi, 320 The Roman constitu- 
tion of 306 was as short-lived. .as some of the strongest 
measuves of the lon^ parliament, 2885 Law Times' Rep. 
LIII. 524/2, 1 think it would be ratherastrong measure for 
me to decide now contrary to the authorities as there stal^j 
g. coUoq. Ofa payment, a charge: Heavy/ stiff. 

3669 R. Montagu in Buceleuch AfSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 
I. 459 Five hundred is a very strong pension as things stand 
in our Court, 3B38'I*nACKERAV Yellenuplustn. (1865)8 Four- 
teen shillings a wick was a little too strong for two such rat- 
holes as be lived in. 

tl 2 . Requiring great effort, arduous, difficult: 
chiefly const, inf. Obs. 

e 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 81 pes ilke Mon is strong to sermouen. 
CX200 Or^uin 6326 & tail issswibe strang &harrd Toforb®nn 
heronneorbe. 22.. Aloral Ode2\2[lLs^xion1AS.)\x\O.E» 
Hotu, 1 . 379 It is strong to stonde lon^e, and liht it Is to 
falle. a 2230 Psw. Alfred 145 Strong bit is to reowe a-ycyn 
he s€€ bat floweb- 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (2725) 240 In 
Wales it is fulle strong to werre in Wyntcr tide. 142* 
Yonce tr. Secreia Secret, 216 Stronge is to fynde and know 
condyconcs and good vertues and maneris of Pepil wythoui 
longe Prewc. z43O'40 Lydc. Daustet of AfachaSree in 
Bochas etc. (2554) 222 b. By many an hyll and many a 
strong vale I haue Irauailed with many marchandise. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 11. iv. (1883)49 Tber is no thyngeso stronge 
as for to znayntene loue vnto the detb. 

t b. Of country ; Thickly covered with under- 
growth. Ohs, 

c 2400 ATasier of Caine (MS. Digby 182) xxx, Eke in b® 
tyme b-^t b® heedes of b® hertes belh tendre,.bei abyce 
amonge clcre speyes and in bye wodes, for stronge cunire 
sbulde per auenture do hem harme to hir hedes. 

13 , Of movements or conditions .* Intense, , 
a. Of a current of air or . water, a Tvind, tide, 
stream ; Having force of movement. 

Strong breeze, gale (naut.) ; see quot. 1867. 

C950 Liudisf Gosp. Matt. xiv. 30 ^esmh ec wind strong 
[L. ventum validum), ondreard. 1388 Wyclif Exod. x. 39 
The Lord made a moost strong wynd toblowcfrothewtet. 
a 3420 Anturs of Arth. v, By b® stremys so strange, pat 
swy ftly swoghes. c 1620 A. H ume Brit. Tongue 1. v, Nelner 
daer I, with al the oares of reason, row against so strang a 
tyde. 2697 Deyden Hlneis v. 251 As when you J, 

strong MalaTin Flood. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe/I/^'j/- 
xHv, The wind was strong, and the baron waltbed h^ lat^P 
with anxiety. 2807 Wopdsw. Force of Prayer 30 'J he river 
was strong, and the rocks were steep. 2843 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge Iviii, A stone-floored room, where there was,. asuo^ 
thorough draft of air. 3855 Macaulay /// j/.A'«^. xviu.iv. 
239 At eight the next morning the tide came back strong. 
3867 Smvth Sailods Jf 'ordbk., Strong Breeze, that 'rhicn 
reduces a ship to double-reefed topsails, jib, and spanKcr. 
Ibid., Strong Gale, that .strength of wind under which ciw • 
reefed topsails and storm-stay.«ails are usually earned 
close-hauled. 1913 IA.B.ois.y.'rss Salt of the Seax. 
ran on and on, faster and faster yet— for the tide was unac 
her stronger and stronger, every minute. . ^ 

transf. 3754 Gray Progr, Poesy B Now the rich stream 01 
music winds along Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

. b. of the pulse, respiration. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. ni. xxiv. (1495) 72 Strenger 
hete [in man] makyth stronger pulse. 3624 Bvsiron Anat. 
Mel, i. iii. xi. ii. fed. 2) 176 Snort breath, hard winde, strang® 
[3632 strong] pulse. 1785 Co^vpER Task iv. 348 While cv^ 
breath, by respiration strong Forc’d downward, is consoh* 
dated soon Upon their jutting chests. 2876 Bristowe Th- 

Pract. Med. (1878) 493 The pulse may be strong or weak, 
or in other words hard or soft. The former resists compression 
by the finger, the latter is easily obliterated by it. 
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C. Of fire, heat, an internal process, etc. : In- 
tense, energetic, vigorously active. 

c X290 St. Ckristofiker 191 in .S’. En^. Leg. 277 He let don 
gat opuT in strong fuyr. 1398 [see bj. x6o8 Skaks. Efr. t. 
iL 41 A sparke, To which that sparke giues heate, and 
stronger Glowing. ax626 Bacok AVw At/. 37 A Weake 
Heate of the Stomach will tume them into go^ Chylusj 
As well as a Strong Heate would Mcate otherwise prepared. 
x666 Boyle Or/^. Forms «V Qua/. ST2 If, for instance, you ex. 
pose a Sphmre or Bullet of Lead to a strong fire, it will [etc.]. 
"^^^MuseumRust. IV.405 Red Colour for the oseof Enamel 
Pamlers, which wll bear repeated and sufficiently strong 
fires without change. X826 Art of Brnuhtg (ed. 2) 60 By 
attenuating lower in summer, the beer does become. .dis- 
posed to fretting and slaleness — the result of too strong a 
fermentation. 1837 Miller Elettt. Chem.y Org. 244 By a 
^ronger heat they are decomposed. 1874 W. Gregor Echo 
Olden Timt N. Scot, in If it [rt:. the wort] fermented 
strongly, or, as it was expressed, if it was strong on the barm. 

d. Of the voice, a sound : Powerful, loud and 
firm. 

xooo CsdmorCs Gen. 525 (Gr.) ponne Ic siocdrihten, 
mihtisne god mmSIangehyrde strangre slcmne. 14.. Tim* 
Ciifrx K/r. 1145 He herde a strong dynne of ponder. 1422 
Yonge iT.Seereta Seer. 231 And a grete hey and sironge voice 
tokenyth a stronge and an hardy man. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 

^v.^iv. § X The cares of the people theyhaue therfore 
filled with strong clamour. 1764 m Reliquary {i860) 1. 63 A 
Clergyman.. whose voice is strong, and pronunciation dis- 
tinct. 1788 CowpER Deg 4- Waierdily 25 But with a chirrup 
the dog] clear and strong,.,! thence withdrew. 2836 
puooURG y iolinix.{iZj 2 >) 273 His violoncellos.. are of the 
finest quality of tone — not so strong and fiery as old 
Foreter's, but, sweetness and purity excelling them. 1908 
R. Bacot a. Ciiihbert xxviiL 373 Her voice rang out clear 
and strong. 

t ©• Of sleep : Deep, sound. Ohs. rare, 
c 148^ Caxton Sonnes ofAymon xvL 370 They beganne all 
to fall in a stronge slepe. 

*t‘f. Of a magnitude : Great, nnusual. Ohs. 

CX400 Destr, Troy 2574 The Stretls were streght £: of a 
stronge brede, 

g. Of illumination, light, shadow, colour : Vivid, 
intense. 

1638 W. Sakderson Gra/hice 66 In what places, you will 
have those strong and high lights, and redections to fall. 
z66sPhil. Trans. I. zaaTheShaddo^vs. .seem to be stronger. 
1704 Newton v, (2721) 130 We are not to expect 

a strong and full while, such as is that of Paper, but some 
dusky objure one. X78xCowpERC<»«fW. 332 Thesouthern 
sash admits too strong alight. X794MRS. KAOCLtPFEil/j'j/. 
Udolpho xxxlii, The strong rays (of moonlight] enabled her 
also to perceive the ravages which the siege had made. 18x5 
J. Smith Panorama Set. «5* Art II. 724 All strong lights 
must be relieved by deep shades. 2820 Bklzoki hgypt <5' 
Nubia iir. 328 They [the fish] were of a strong blue silvered 
colour. ^xSgt Brewster Nat. Magic viit. (2832) 293 Two 
strong lights maybe made to produce darkness 1 2&S5 
Aihensum 23 May 669/x A foreground of whitish sun- 
blanched clay reflects the strong sungleam falling there. 

X7it Swrt Examiner't^o. 39^9 The Shameof having 
their Crimes expos*d to open View in the strongest Colours. 
X760 Robertson K, iv.Wks. 28^1 HI. 573 He painted, 
in the strongest colours, the emperors want of discernment. 
1833 J. Rush Philos. Hum, Voice xxxi. (ed. 2) 240 And this 
may serve toset the power of latonatton in the strongest light, 
lx. Of effort, movement, pressure, etc. : Forcible. 
1827 Faraday Chem. MoJiip. xix. (2842) 533 It is belter to 
make It [so. the pressure] rather stronger when the glass is 
returned, than when drawn towards the body. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. v. i. You cannot without strong elbowing get to 
the counter. Allbutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 19 Anaichitect 

..putting in the details of a design by means of strong 
pressure with a hard pencil. 

i. Of feeling, conviction, belief ; Intense, fervid. 
Of party views or principles ; Uncompromising, 
thoroughgoing. 

c 1200 Ormin 14461 Forrdefless hewwess hafenn 333 Strang 
nib Cristess bew>vess. 1390 Spenser F, Q. ii. iL 28 But 
her two other sisters, .both their champions bad Pursew the 
end of their strong enmity. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. i, xii. 28 , 
Is It possible ons^^uch asodaine, you should fall into so strong i 
aliking wiiholdSirRoulandsyongestsonne? x6io — Tejijp, \ 
II. i. 2 o 3 My strong imagination see’s a Ciowne Dropping i 
vpon thy head. 2667 RIilton P. A. ix. 492 Hate stronger, | 
under shew of Love well feign’d. 1794 Mrs. RAi^UFra j 
Myst. Udolpko xxxiii, That there should be light in this j 
chamber, and at this hour, excited herstrong surprise. 2839 | 
Thackeray Fatal Boots Mar., The desire for the boots was 1 
so strong, that have them I must at any rale. 1849 Macaulay i 
Hist. Eng, vii II. 200 A strong sense of duly. 2830 ; 
AtiunsufnqDtc, 1282/1 Weconfe^^s to astrong interest. .in : 
the proposed change. 1881 Morlby Cohden xxix. II. 343 
M. Rouher, who was then Minister of Comrnerce, professed 
strong Free*trade views. sgoz*ViOLET Jacob Shee^^/ealers , 
xii, The sheep-stealer too was at all limes a taciturn man I 
with deep prejudices and strong loves and hates. I 

j. Of a person ; Firmly convinced, decided in 
opinion; colloq. laying great stress t?;/ something. 
Often' qualifying a party designation ; Zealous, un- 
compromising, thoroughgoing. 

^ 2326 Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 276 In all maters stronge 
in theyr owne opinion. 2598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. vi. 27 
Her Mother, (euen strong against that match And firme for 
Doctor Caius). 1399 Marston Ant. <5- Mel. v, I was migbtie 
strong in thought we should have shut up night w’ithan olde 
comedie.^ 2625 Bacon ^x., O/CotinseliAzh.) In choice 
of Committees for ripening BusTnesse, for the Counsell, it is 
belter to choose Indifferent persons, then to make an In- 
differency, by putting in those, that are strong, on both 
side.^ 2679 Tryal R. Lanshom 26, L. C. J. Is Anthony a 
Papist? Mr. Bus. Yes, a very strong Papist. 2722 Addison 
sped. No 226 ? 8, 1 find however that the Knight is a much 
stronger Tory in the Country than in Town. 1833 Macau- 
lay H hi. Eng. xix. IV. 350 For Bohun was as sir ong a Tory, 
as a consdentious man who had tr^en the oatl^ could 
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possibly be. 2838 Sears Aihan. in. Hi. 274 The Essenes. 
were strong anti-materialists. 2882 Morley Cobden xxLx 
II. 255 The Emperor ivasstrongforacommercial treaty wdlh 
England, 2839 Mrs. Stowe IVooingxxx. ^Some 
folks say, said Candace, *that dreaming about white horses 
certain sign. Jinny Styles is very strong about that,' 
2883 Mrs. E. Keknaro Right Sortxxw. I doubt very much 
if Mary, who is so strong on the proprieties, will consider 
■ j’ou and Mr. McGrath sufficient chaperones. 

^ k. Of a hold : Not easily dislodged, firm, tena- 
cious. So io take strong root. Chieliy fig. (Cf. 9 .) 

2699 South (1727) IV, 317 Nothing has so strong 

an^d fast an Hold upon the Nature and Mind of Man, as that 
which delights it. 2822 Scott AVwVtt/. xxx, His friend's un. 
usual finery had taken a strong hold of his imagination. 

14. Having its specific property in a high degree. 

•f* a. Of coin ; Containing much precious metal, 
2469 in Arth.rologia XV. 16S Whanne the seid money be 
founde aite the assa>*e..to stronge or to fcble all only in 
weght or all only in albye. 

b. Of a liquor : Containing a large proportion 
of spirit or alcohol. See also Strong drink. 
Strong water 2. 

To think strong beer of oneself x to have an unduly high 
opinion of {nonee-use, Cfi Small beer 1 c), 

ciooo Sax. Leeehd. I. 172 5yf |>as %vyrte sylst Hesean 
on strangon wine. 1330 Tindale Anew. More PreC, Wks. 
(2572) 248/2 Ale & hereof the strongest. 2598 Shaks. Merry 
ly. iii. y. ii4_And then to be stopt in like a strong distilla- 
non with stinking Cfoathes. x6i8 Oxvles Atmanacke 46 
Small beere shall be for dyet-keepers, but strong twang 
Mall proue as good as bagg.pudden. 1669 Sir K. Digly's 
Closet opened 126 To twenty Gallons of the Strong.wort 
he puts eight or ten pound. .of honey, 2672 Milton 
Samson 353-4 O madness, to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health. 1707 
hloRTiMER Hush. 367 Which quantitywill make a Barrel of 
Strong.Beer, and a Barrel and a half of Ale, and one Hogs- 
head and half of Small-Beer. 1762 Bickerstafp Love in 
y illage in. ix, 2 tipsey brother f — l»that never touch a drop 
of any thing strong from year's end to year’s end. 2837 
Southey Doctor IV. Interch. xvt 382, I am more inclined, 
as my Master insinuates, to think Strong Beer of myself. 
1843 Pereira Food Af Diet 422 Wines which contain a com- 
paratively small quantity of it [xr. alcohol] are denominated 
light wines;. .while those which are rich in it are termed 
strong or generous wines. 

G. Of an infusion, solntion, etc. : Having a large 
preponderance of the solid ingredient or of the 
flavouring element ; having little dilution. 

2726 Pope BassetdablexoZ The Tea's too strong, 2722 Ram- 
say i6t They’ll,. stow them Iherrings) wi* 

Strang brine. <2x77710 /mt. Friends* Hist, See. (2904) Oct. 
287 To these a Quarts of strong Jelly you may put a Pinle 
of Rhenish. 1827 Faraday Chem, Manip. xxiv. (1842) 621 
Pat two ounces of acetate of potassa into a retort, with its 
weight of strong sulphuric acid. 2866 Reade Griffitk Gaunt 
II. xH. 193 Make him soup as strong asstrong. 2873 T. H. I 
Green Inlrod. Pathol, (ed. a) 351 Adrop of strong gl>verjne. 
2899 A llbuti s Syst. Med. VI L 583 Anttal and attic cavities 
washed out with strong antiseptic solution. 

d- Strong of\ largely or greatly impregnated or 
flavoured with, 

16x7 Moryson Ititt. I. 26 These waters are so strong of 
brimstone, as the very smoake warraetb them that come 
neere. 1709 T, Robinson Htst. IVestmld, ^ Cumbld, 
vii. 44 Upon the inside of this Fell, breaks out a Cbalybiate 
Water, very strong of the Mincr^. 27^ Mrs. Raffald 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 225 When the svater is strong of the 
apple, add to it the Juiceof a lemon. 2846 Dickens Piet.fr. 
Italy 49 German sausages, strong of gailick. x86i Ramsay 
Remin. Ser, 11, 134 *Ob, vera good, mem; Us just some 
strong o' the apple * (a common country expression for beer 
which is rather tart or sharp). 

fig. 290X A. Hope Tristram of BUM xxvi. 356 This situa- 
tion was deliciously strong of the Tristiams. 

e. Of a semi-liquid substance : Stiff, viscid. 

1683 IiIoxoN Mech. Exere.t Printing xxiv. Fix If it be 

small Letter.., the Inck must beStrong.. : But if it be great 
Letter. he makes Soft Inck serve. vj^xPhil. Trans.LIJ, 
150, 1 had it varnished over several times with strong varnish, 
or japan, 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1266 (yarnish) Keep it 
filing until it feels strong and stringy between the fingers. 

f. Of flour (see quots.). 

1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II, 349 When wheat is trans- 
lucent. .it is best suited to the coinmon baker, as affording 
W’hat is called strong flour; that is, flour that rises boldly 
w'ith yeast into a spongy dough. 2903 IVestm. Gas. 16 Sept, 

7/t But the bakers want a •strong* flour— one that bolds 
more water and makes more bread. 

15. Affecting the sense of taste or smell in a high 
degree. 

a. Powerful in. odonr, strong-smelling ; sfec, 
having a po^verfnl unpleasant smelL Also of an 
odour. 

X340 Hasipole Fr, Conse. 6692 And yhit he fire bryn 
ham sal, Sal gyfe a stfrjang stynk with-alle. c i47S_ Henrv- 
soN Poems III. (S.T.S.) 151 With reid netdll seid in strung 
wesche to steip. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Hx. 9 That fulle 
dismemberit bes my meter, And poysound it with Strang 
salpeter. xsSyin H. Campbell Aiyvf-/«r/A0.6‘c3/rApp.(x824) 

61 The longer the dirt is hidden, it is the stronger. 1007 
Shaks. Cor. i. x. 61 They say poorc Suters haue strong 
breaths. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 835 For those kinde of Smells, 
that we haue mentioned, are all Strong, and doe Pull and 
Vellicate the Sense. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 755 Wnich 
makes him have so strong a breath, Each night he strnks a 
Queen to death. 2728 Pope Dune. 11. 203 [He] f^tn in 
cfilusda [of ordoiel strong Imbibes new life. 

Unexpl. Baluchistan 152 Bushirc.. contains more filin ana 
strong smells in proportion to its sue than any other town. 

b. Powerful in flavour or taste; strong-tastmg ; 
rank. Also of a flavour or taste. 

c 2ooo.S*<Lr. Leeehd. I. 310 pa [leaf] syndon stranges swm^ 
2599 Massinger, etc. Old Lato il i, Tis like a cheese too 


strong of the Runnel. 2644 Digby Nat. Bodies xvii. § 5. X49 
They thought that paines well recompenced, by finding it Jn 
the last to grow stronger and stronger. 2659 HowzLLLex. 

Prov.t .As strong as Alustard. 2719 London 
& Wise Compt. Card. iv. 66 Its Pulp is very buttery,.. and 
Taste agreeable; the only fault is, that 'tis a little strong 
towards the Core. 2830 Lyeli. Print. Geot. I. 202 The 
^ter is hot, has a strong taste. 2837 Dickens PIcItm. xxxii, 
The cheese went a great way, for it was very strong. 1893 
R, Lydekker Horns Hoofs 216 The flesh of other buck 
ibex is so strong as to be quite uneatable. 2908 R. Bagot 
A. Cuthbert vii. 65 Commercial travellers.. smoking the 
strongest of black cigars. 

16. Having a powerfnl effect on the mind or will. 

a. 0/ motives, impnises, temptations, etc. : 
Powerful ; adapted to prevail ; hard to resist. Of 
passions : Capable of great intensity ; hard to 
control. 


«122S Ancr. R, 32 HabbeS rcouhe of boo bet beoth ine 
Stronge temptaciuns. 25^ Gude ^ Godlie Ball. 66, 1 am 
compassit round about. With sore and strung tempialioun. 
1600 Shaks. A.Y. L. 11. vii. 118 Let genilenesse my strong 
enforcement be. 2398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. ii. iii. 
When such strong motives muster, and make head Against 
her single peace. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 934 Inducement 
strong To us, as likely tasting toattame Projjorlional ascent. 
/bid. X. 265 Goe whither Fate and inclination strong Leads 
thee. 2692 Atterbury Semi. (2726) 1. 13 By the hleans of 
our Will, and that strong Bent towards Gratitude \7hich the 
Author of our Nature hath implanted in it. 2779 Mirror 
No. 65 A man of warm affections and strong passions. 28x3 
Shelley Alas/or 274 A strong impulse urged His steps to 
the sea»shore. 1823 F. Cussold Ascent Mt. Biotic 20, 1 felt 
a strong inclination to sleep. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.v. 
I. 662 Both were impelled by the strongest pressure of hope 
and fear to criminate him, 1891 M. Roberts Land.travel 
4* Seafaring 57 In truth the nomadic instinct was always 
strong in me. 

b. Of argument, evidence, proof, etc. ; Powerfnl 
to demonstrate or convince; hard to confute or 
overthrow. 


CX449 pEcocK Repr. v. viii. 527 Confirmacioun instrengist 
maner to this argument may he this : That Holi Writt [etc.]. 
2471 [see StrencestJ. 2563 Shacklock tr. Hosius 8 b, 
Strongerobiections..thenhewasabletosolute. 2602 Shaks. 
Alts IVetl IV. ii. 30 IVIy reasons are most strong. 2608 — 
Per. IV, ii. 38 Besitfe^ the sore tearmes we stand vpon with 
the gods, wilbe strong with v-sforgiuing ore. 1696 Vanbrugh 
Relapse 11. I, You have many stronger Claims than that, 
Berintbia, whenever you think fit to plead your Title. 2742-3 
Johnson's Deb. ’\Vk.«L j8ix X1V» 390 Nor can any argument 
he offered for the present bill more strong than that. 2770 
LucKOMBE///rf. Pr7n/m^23 The fact is strong, and.. passes 
for certain evidence of the age of books. 2784 Sir J. Haw*- 
KiNS Waltorts Angler (ed, 4) 207 wF/r, The presumption 
therefore is very strong, that both were written by,, 
Christopher Haivey. 2832 Brewster A'W/. Magic v. (1832) 
104 The shadow of the pm falling in the direction A 6 is a 
stronger proof to the eye that the light is coming from the 
right hand, 2837 Elein. Chem,, Otg. (2862) 236 A 

strong argument against the admission of the view that [etc.]. 
2861 Paley ^sehylns (ed. 2) Supplices 764 note, There is a 
stiong ptobabilily that they aie right. 2892 Latu Times* 
Rep. LXVII. 251/2 The evidence as to this is loo strong to 
be discarded. 

c. Of a case: Well-supported by evidence or 
precedent. 

1698 in Sir H. Dalryrople Decis. (1792) 8 Which quadrates 
with the piesent case, which is yet stronger than iL 2737 
Genii. Mag. VI 1. 297 The Case . . mentioned in Coke 4. Inst. 
228. is by no Cleans so strong. 2863 Cowdeh Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xvi. 39X Shakespeare has made out a strong 
case for Shylock. 1885 Law Rep. 15 Q. B. D, 320 This 
seems to me a much stronger case than Heaven v. Pender, 
where il was held that the defendant was liable. 

17, Having legal force. •f*a. Of a document: 
Valid (^ohs.). b. Of dispositions, sanctions, etc, : 
Effectual. 

e USo Gods/ozv Reg. 145 Both party^ maade hit stronge 
by puttyng to here scelys. 2344 ir. Liilleton s Tenures in, 
v. 8t Yf he recc>'ue the payment in any other place, ihys is 
good ynoughe and as stionge for the feoffour, as yf [etc.]. 
2393 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. L 235 There should'st thou finde 
one heynous Article,.. cracking the strong Warrant of an 
Oath, 2600 — Sonn. Iviii, Be where you list, 5 our charter 
is so strong, That you your selfe may priuiledge your time 
To what you wilL 2741 Cases Equity Time cf Talbot 181 
The Nature of the Provision is strong enough for this Pur- 
pose, without any express Words. 2763 Pet. in Walker v, 
Spence 4 It would be quite inconsistent, that a light of 
hypothec should have stronger effects than aright of pro- 
perty. 1765 Blackstone Inlrod § 2. I. 54 Neither 

do divine or natural duties.. receive any stronger ^ction 
from being also declared to be duties by the law of the land. 
2838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xri. 316 l*he old laws for the 
security of personal liberty were confirmed afresh, and re- 
ceived a stronger sanction. - 

18. Vividly perceptible, marked, definite. 

a. of mental impressions. 

2697 Addison Drydens Virg. Georg. TTi, w 

more strong and lively Ideas of thmgs from his «' » 

we cou’d ha^-e done from the Objects ‘bernse .. 7^ 
IMelmoth Fitz„,icmc l^tt. 1 v! L 
impiMsion of that national 
their minds. 1854 Snamns 
aj - Wo can't do 

dinner strong upon her. 2094 J- «frnn'- lEov 

Introd. 56 The local '-f'J ^ 

P. War 5 .vc Tatfs 139 

Still Strong in my recollection. * --tjj f^arry with 

stealers xiv * Ab. 1 was youncci then, replica narry, vrun 
S^rheiSdotnof his ttrentylfve years St, ong npon htm. 

b. Of resemblance, contrast : Marked. 

1706 Mrs. Inchbald Nature ^ Art at. (tSro) 26 A stiong 

f,m^ ,esSnblance appealed between the t»o youths. 1842 
B™b^ow Bill in xxxiy, Nothing could cahlhit a 

^o^ger conttast to the desolate tracts.. through wbteh we 
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bad lately passed, than [etc.]. 1879 T<chn. Edue» 

IV. 2/3 it will not be necessary to describe any other lathes 
..as there is a very strong family likeness amongst them. 
1898 * Merrimak ' RodctCs Comer ix, 98 Von HoUen was in 
strong contrast to the two Englishmen. 

c. Of national or dialectal pronunciation ; 
Strongly-marked, broad. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxi, A tattered cadie, .exclaimed 
in a strong north»counlry tone, * Ta dcil ding out her Came- 
ronianeen.* 1843 Sir T. Martin Fraseds 
A strong Banffshire accent. 2859 Hahits of Gd, Society 64 
The ballads of Moore may gain much from a strong Irish 
brogue, but [etc.]. 2890 Conan Doyle WhiieCowpeuiyxxxy^ 
* I come,* he shouted.., -with a strong Breton accent, 
t d. Of the features ; Coarse, ugly. Obs, 

1794 Mrs. Radcuffe Jifyst. Udolpho 1, Each was ren- 
dered more impressive by the grotesque habits and strong 
features of the guides and other attendants. 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs. IFvuisort etc. 48 Heidegger once laid a wager., 
that. .his lordship would not be able to produce so hideous 
a fece in all London ! A woman was found whose features, 
at first sight, were thought stronger than his. 

e. Of a line: Broad, thick. Also, vivid in colour 

(cf. 13 g)- 

2731 Ari of Draiuing Paint. 4 Then if the Print or 
Picture is dony by a go^ Master, see which Lines are 
strong, and which are lender and soft : Imitate them. 2796 
Cavalry Initr. Table, The strong Line denotes the Front. 
2831 Brew'ster optics X. 85 [Of Fraunhofer's lines] D ts in 
the orange, and is a strong double line, easily seen..; E is 
in the green, and consists of several, the middle one being 
the strongest. 

£ Of the outlines of an object in a landscape or 
picture : Bold, not faint. Also Jig. 

2B18 Shelley Julian «5- Maddalo 106 The broad sun sunk 
behind it [a bell in a tower), and it tolled In strong and 
black relief. 2863 Whittier Astreta at iJte Capitol 63 On 
our ground of grief Rise day by day in strong relief The 
prophecies of better things, 

g. Photogr, Of a negative: Having markedcon- 
trast of light and shade ; dense. 

2893 A. Brothers Photogr, Bo Strong, intense negatives 
arc best printed by daylight. 

h. . That is in a high degree what is indicated. 

2899 Allbutfs Sysi, Med. VII. 4^ According as the indi- 
viduals in whom the lesions specified occur are ‘ visuals *, 
or strong *auditives\ 


19 . Of language, an expression, a word ; Em- 
phatic ; signifying or implying much ; not 
moderate. Strong language x seeLA:s'GUAGE j5.^3. 

2697 Dryden ^neis Ded. (al 4, The work of Tragedy is on 
the rassion<, and in Dialogue, both of them abhor strong 
Metaphors, in which the Epopee delights. 2796 JaneAust*.v 
Pride fe Prej. xxiv, 1 must think your langu.'ige too strong 
in speaking of both. 2836 W. Irving Axtoria IIL 345 He 
expressed bis indignation in the strongest terms. 2^5 
Thackeray CornhiU to Cairo v. Wks. 2878 VII. 597 7 *he 
shabbiness of this place [Greece] actually beats Ireland and 
that is a strong word. 2^ E Yates II.a^oExcrcis- 

ing ray power, I struck out some strong expressions, jpoo 
Chamberlain in Daily Ftrwe 34 Sept, a/4 Scandalous is a 
strong word, but weak people always use the strongest words. 

b. Of a protest, recommendation, etc. : Em- 
phatic, strongly-worded, urgent. 

2733 Budcell Dee No. a. 1.72 l“he Prussian Minister made 
the strongest Instances in favour of these Officers, but to no 
Purpose. 2768 Boswell Corsica if. (ed. s) 94 The prince of 
Wirtcmbnrg.,sent an express to the emperour, with a very 
strongletter. 2830 Ellenborouch Diary (x 83 i) 1 1 . 372 Told 
Lord Cleveland 1 had transmitted his letter with astrong re- 
commendation. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 11 . 25 Strong 
remonstrances were addressed to the Court of Khaimandu. 
29x2 Times 19 Oct. 8/2 Strong protests were made by several 
members against ^Ir. Harper’s proposal. 

20 . Of literary or artistic work : Vigorous or 
forceful in style or execution. 

2746 pRANas tr, HoracCf Art of Poetry 422 Good Sense, 
that Fountain of the Muse's Art, Let the strong Page of 
Socrates impart, 2749 Chesterf. Let. to Son 24 Nov,, 
I sho^uld prefer mc^erate matter, adorned with all the 
beauties and elegancies of style, to the strongest matter in 
the world, ill-wordcd, and ill-delivered. 28*3 Q. Mus. Mag, 
IV. 2x8 Mr. Horsley's [glee] is in bis pure, strong, legiti- 
xnatc manner. 2905 Daily Chron, 26 Aug. 3/2 What the pub- 
lishers call a * strong ’ book. 2913 J, Collier in igih Cent. 
Mar. 603 He might have made a stronger picture, he could 
hardly have made a more beautiful one. 


2 L Comm. Of prices ; Tending to steadiness or 
to a rise ; not fluctuating or depressed. 

^ 2870 Pall Mall Gaz. 23 Sept. 9/2 The Home Funds are, 
if anything, rather stronger in tone. 2890 Daily News 
6 Jan. 2/3 Coal is very strong in price, ib/d. x Sept. 2/5 
Pig iron is strong at 43s. 6d. for cinder. ■ 289s Ibid. 14 Oct. 
2/6 Producers have been stronger in their prices. 

22 . Gram. In various applications (opposed to 
weak). • a. Of Teutonic sbs. and adjs., theit in- 
flexions, etc. : Belonging to any of those declen- 
sions in which the OTeut. stem ended otherwise 
than in tt. b. Of Teut. verbs and their inflexions : 


P'orming the pa. t. and pa. pple. by means of vowel- 
gradation in the root-syllable, as the Eng. givOf 
break. Hence occas. used with reference to other 
Indo-Germanic langs;, e.g. in strong aorist^ applied 
in Gr. ^ammar to the ‘second aorist’ (fAitrov) in 
contradistinction to the ‘weak' or sigmatic aorist 
c. In Sanskrit grammar, applied, to the 
unreduced form of noun-stems, and to those cases 
which are formed on the ‘strong* stem. 

In th-sc uses strong and weak arc translations of the G. 
stark and schrvash, the grammatical senses of which arc 
due to Jakob Grimm. The reason for the choice of these 




terms to denote the two cl^cs of declension was prob. that 
in German the formal distinction of case is weakened in the 
n declensions by the disappearance of the original case- 
endings. (Some scholars, following the letter of Grimm's 
own definition, inconveniently restrict the term ‘strong’ to 
the vocalic stems, so that the stems ending in other conso- 
nants than n form a third class, neither ‘ strong * nor * weak *.) 
The ablaut-verbs were designated as ‘strong* because in 
them the form of the root sufficed to express past time with- 
out the adventitious aid of a tense-suffix. 

a. 1842 I^tham Eng, Lang. 58 In A. S... there is the 
Weak, or Simple Declension for words ending in a Vowel 
(as Eage^ Steorra, Tunga), and the Strong, or Clompicx 
Declension for words ending in a Consonant {Smid, Sprsec, 
Ledf). 

b. 2842 Latiiasi Eng, Lang. 277 The German Gram, 
marians call the Tenses formed by a change of vowel, the 
Strong Tenses, the Strong Verbs, the Strong Conjugation, 
or the Strong Order. Ibid. 278 The Strong Praetcriies are 
formed from the Present by changing the vowel, as sing^ 
sang^ speakt spoke. 2872 Earle Philol, Eng. Tongue § 274 
Ibere is a slow continual tendency in these strong verbs 
to merge themselves gradually into the more numerous 
class of the weak verbs. 

c. 2863 Bcnfev Sansk. Grant. § 220 There are some 
nouns which have a strong and a weak form... Some have 
even three, a strong, a weak, and a weakest form. 

% Incorrect use. 

2858-9 G. P. Marsh Led. Engl. Lang. (x86o] 335 The 
strong inflections, or those consisting in a letter-change, as 
present rvN, past ran^ singular nian^ plural men. 

23 . Phonetics and Prosody, Of a syllable : 
Bearing stress or metrical ictus. Of a consonant- 
sound : Characterized by force of utterance. Also 
in Music, accented. 

2793 J. Burnet (Ld. Monboddo) Orig. ^ Progr. Lang, 
IIL lii. Vl. 237 Emphasis, by which one word in a sentence 
is sounded much louder and stronger than the other words. 
2853 Proc. PhiloU Soc. V. 1^3 A compound verse, composed 
of two parts each of which two aactyls..werc followed 
by a long syllable, that is a foot catalectic on the strong 
syllabic, was alternated with the ancient epic verse. 2856 
Faris El-Shidiac Pract.Gram Arabic-^ The true 
sound of this letter must be learnt by the ear. It is like a 
strong d. 2859 OusELEY Counterp, Canon Fugue iii. 12 
Every bar contains two beats, one down-beat, and one up- 
beat; or, as Cherubini and others name them, a strong or 
accented time, and a weak or unaccented time. 

24 . Card-playing. Of a player: Holding com- 
manding cards {in a specified suit). Of a hand or 
suit: Composed of commanding cards. Of a card: 
Of high and commanding value. 

2S63 ‘Cavendish* (1864) 50 It is conversely a dis- 
advantage to trump a doubtrul card when 5'ou are strong in 
trumps. *864 W. Pole Theory Whist (1870) 28 A strong 
band is difficult to define, further than as one likely to make 
many tricks ; a weak one the contrary.^ Ibid, 34 It can 
only be warranted by very strong cards in nil other suits. 
1879 ‘ Ca\’endis!i * Card Ess, 264 If I only live long enough, 
..perhaps some day my strong suit will be trumps! se;^ 
J, Doe Bridge Man. 31 The Dealer should go No Trumps 
with two very strong suits, one other suit weakly guarded, 
and the fourth not guarded at all. Ibid. 33 If his Spadtf 
are fairly strong he should leave the declaration to his 
partner. 

attrib. i 885 ‘ Cavendish * Whist (ed. 16) App. 288 The 
original leader (a strong suit plaj'cr), leads queen of a plain 
suit, 

26 . Comb. In parasynthetic adjs., as strong- 
armed, -hacked, -brained, etc. See also Stbofg- 
BEKATHED, -HEADED, -SfINDED. 

?<z2356 Chaucer Rom,Roseg\i [Arrow*.] stronge poynted 
euerychoon. C2374 [see Faithfd ///. a. xj 2422-20 
Lydc. Chron. Troy t. 1252 A rial chef cite. .Strong wallld 
& towred rounde aboute. a 2425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Fis- 
tula etc. 6 For that the pacient was strong herted, and 
suffrid weje sharp inngla. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. il 77 
O well-knit Sampson, strong ioynted Sampson. 2593 — 
Fen, ^ Ad, xix Strong-lempcrd stcele his stronger strength 
obayed. 2656 CkiWEEV Pindar, Odes^ Plagues Egypt xi, 
The houses and slrong-body’cd Trees it broke. 2657 Whole 
Duty Man (1755) 194 These stronger-brained Drinkers. 
2677 Lend. Gaz. No. 1233/4 A bright bay Nag, very strong 
quartered. 27^ Burke CEcon. Reform. U’ks. III. 233 A 
man of a long-sighted and a strong-nerved humanity. 2785 
Burns Addr. io Deil iv, On the strong-wing'd 'lempcst 
flyin. 1823 Laiib Elia Ser. il Bks. ff Readings To be 
strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of a vo- 
lume. 2858 Homans Cyel. Comm. Fine, long, and 

strong-stapled cotton. 2883 Tennyson On Transl. Homer x 
These lame hexameters the strong-wing'd music of Homer ! 
1B68 Ruskin Pol. Econ. A rt. Addenda 200 A great deal may, 
indeed, be done., by a nation strong-elbowed and .strong- 
hearted as we are. x863 J, H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I, 331 
■^en the stronger souled men betook themselves to prepara- 
tion forriolent deaths. 1899 Lady M. Verney Verney Mem, 
IV. Eo She came of a strong-willrf family, 

26 , Special comb. : strong-back {a) (see quot. 
^73^); (b) Naut. (see quot 1867); also, a spar 
across boat-^davits, to which the boat is secured at 
sea {Cent. Diet, 1891) ; strong bark, a tree or 
shrub of the genus Bourreria, found in the West 
Indies and tropical America; strong hotise (a) a 
fortified house, a castle ; (p) (see quot. 1797) ; 
strong-like a. Sc., having an appearance of 
strength ; strong-nian.’s-vreed, the Petiversa 
alliacca, found in the West Indies and used there 
for its stimulating and sudorific properties. 

2738 Phil. Trans. XL. 350 Pittonix similis \frutex\. In 
the Bahama Islands it is called ’Strong-back; a Decoction 
of the Bark is used there to .strengthen the Stomach, and 
restore the Appetite. 2863 A- Young Naut. Did. 397 
Strong-back, for the CHialn Cable. 2867 Smvth Sailors 
Word-bk., Strong-back, the same with Samson's post (which 


see). . Also, an adaptation of a strong piece of wood over 
the windlass, to lift the turns of a chain-cable clear of it 
2864 Grisebach Flora Brit, W, Ind. 788/1 ^Strong.bark. 
2884 Sargent Rep. Forests N. Amer. 214 Bourreria Ha- 
vanensis. . . Strong Bark. 2649-50 Cromwell Let, 15 Feb. in 
Carlyle, From thence 1 marched to a ’Strong-bouse be- 
longing to Sir Richard Everard. 2797 B. S. Barton Rew 
Fietus Orig. Tribes Amer. p. xxxviii, The Senecas, Mo- 
hawks, Onondagos, C^yugas, and Oneidas, constitute the 
confederacy which has long been known by the name of the 
Five Nations, 'i bis confederacy, or compact, is called by 
the Indians themselves the Slrong-House. 1875 W. M^Iii 
WRAITH Guide Wigtownshire 104 A sirong-house was built 
here at an early dale. 2782 J. Brown Nat. .7 Revealed 
Relig. n. i. 139 He. .doth accomplish those promises, .which 
he had the *stroDgesl-Iikc reasons to shift. 2789 J. Williams 
Min. Kingd. 1 . 420 Some of these are dull and strong like. 
2864 Grisebach Flora Brit, W. Ind. 788/1 ’Sirong.man’s- 
weed. 

Strong (slrpg), adv. Forms: i, 4 strange, 
1-5 Btronge, 4- north, and Sc, strang, 4- strong. 
[OE. strange, strgnge = OHG. strango : see 
STKONG ff.] 

L Qualifyinga verb or predication : s=Strokglt 
adv. Obs. exc. as in b, c, f More stronger : = A 
FORTIORI. 

C900 BxdcCs Hist. I. xxvii. (1890) 68 )>eah 5 e )>sX wiile 
hwenc hcardor & strongor don sy. a 2000 Boeih. Metr. vi. 
J5 Hco strange geondityred on s(a8u bealeff, a 1350 Owl 
4- Night. 254 peos vle,.wcs of teoned swipe slronge. ax30o 
K. Horn 304 (C^mb.) Wei longe Jhc habbe j>e luucd stronge 
<2x300 Cursor At, 24100 On mi sorou mai be nan end, It 
stikes me sua^ strang. 23.. K. Alis, 1609 (Laud MS.) pe 
fote men & pai on hors Trauaileden sironge bercors. CZ400 
Gamelyn 397Gamclyn pat stood y-bounde stronge. C1425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 297 This house that is so strange dy^t. C1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 86 Soo stronge he spored 
his horse, that he wente ayenste Reynawde. 2533 Si. 
German's Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xxvili. 61 b, I suppose., 
that more stronger be maye appoynttc at what age suche 
wylles as be made shalbe perlourmcd. 2570 Sat. Poems 
Reform, xviii, 63 His Father [ye] wyrreit strang. 1642 J, 
Jackson True Evang. T, ir. 98 The more weary (the Oxe] 
is, the more strong doth he fixe his footings. 1679 Moxor 
Mech. Exerc. ix. 160 The stronger it is forced in, the faster 
the Hook sticks. 2697 Dryden jEneis xi. 1249 The Bow- 
string touch'd her Breast, so strong she drew. 2705 H, 
Blackwell Engl. Fencing-Master 34 If that Thrust be 
made at you, parry strong, and thrust at the same time. 
2767 Waebubton in W, & Hurd Lett, (1809) 407 G. S. was 
stronger engraved on your fancy* than B. S. 2768^4 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1834) 11 . 8t Whatever affects a man’s private 
interests, touches him stronger than those of the community, 
or mankind fn general. 2842 CkxixuN. Amer, Ind. t.isSj^) 
1. 20 i’he reader will be disposed to forgive me for dwelling 
so long and so strong on the justness oitbe claims. 

b. Used regularly with certain verbs, as bl^, 
Jtoiu, grow, run, smell, fcte. (Often indistinguish- 
able from the complementary use of the adjj 

2433 Yonce tr. Seereiet Secret, 274 The course of iheiyuer 
So stronge and So styfe rane. c 2560 yack yugler (lacs.) 
K j, Many here smell strong but none so ranke as he. 2^ 
Ralegh Diseov. Guiana 53 A slent of northerly wind that 
blew very strong. 2729 De Fon Crusoe 11. (Globe) 47s The 
Current setting strong to the E.N.E. <2 2778 W. Andersoh 
in Cook's 3rd Fey, nr, ix. {2784) II, 243 Unis wind. .some- 
times blows strong, though generafiy moderate. 2813 
Sporting Mag. XLl. 85 His antagonist.. run strong in, 
leaving the other three hundredy-ards in the rear. 2855 
M ACAULAV Hist. Eng. xL IIL ixoThe Whig peers . . mustered 
strong, and spoke warmly. <zxB6iT, \l ooxMe.xAIy Beautiful 
Lady, Her Shadow vi, Ihro’ pastures and thro’ fields where 
corn grew strong. 

c. In colloq. phrases. To come it sirongt to go 
to great lengths; to display great activity, energy, 
boldness, etc, ; to make statements which are hard 
to credit. To come out strong*, to make a big dis- 
play or impression; to ‘launch out*; to declare 
or express oneself vigorously. To go it strong*, to 
act vigorously or recklessly. To go strong on : to 
support or advocate energetically {?obs.). To be 
going strong*, to be vigorous, thriving, or pros- 
perous. To pitch it strong*, to indulge in ‘tall 
talk ; to make exaggerated or incredible statements. 

2812, 2835- (see Come v. 27, 28]. 1837 T. Hwk Jack 
Brag xi, I can come it strong in that line. 2840 (see Oo v. 

46 cj. x^x Hood 7Vz/^^7>«////e/28iUnlesstheManagcrs 

pitch it strong. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby ii. vi, We go . 
.strong on the Church?* said Mr. 'J'aper. ^ 2844 Dickens 
Afariin Chtiz. xlviii. He was a man as might have come 
out strong. 2850 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvi, Uncy ve 
took a house in Grosvenor Place, and are coming out strong. 
1853 Miss Yonce Heir of Redclyffe xliii, ‘Over-w'orked, i 
suppose *, .said Charles, ‘ I thought he was coming H 
strong these last few weeks.* 2861 Meredith Evan Har- 
rington xiv, By Jove I this comes it .strong- 
snipocracy* here— eh? 2863 READE//<ir</ Cash 
I am thinking the Tiser is pitching it rather strong 
A. Haluday in Dickens, etc. Alughy Junction, 
driver aft/a, I used to make that journey to Brighton in 
fifty-two minutes. The papers said forty-nine minul^i but 
that was coming it a little too strong. 2879 Oxf ^ 
Undergrad, Jrtil.^ 6 Nov. 65/1 A grand meeting m the 
Sheldonian..at which Canon harrar came outratherstrong- 
2898 Punch 22 Oct. 186/3 And though, just now, we rc 
going strong, The brandy cannot last for long. * 9*3 , 
Graphic 26 hlar. 17/2 ‘Everybody's Doing It ' and Ihc 
Reaper's Dream ' are still going very .strong. 

Qualifying an aclj. : Extremely*, very. Obs, 
e 1400 Brut cxxxiil 138 When he saw hat be was so 
sike. c 1450 Merlin ill 52, I will tomorowe go to an Abbey# 
and feyne me stronge site. 

8 . Comb, a. tvith pa. pples., as strong-bmltj 
-knit, -made, -set, etc. 
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Cl4ia Hoccleve Dc Reg. Princ. 4505 Now, pode fadir, 
how mochji tnonyc In your strong” bounJcn cfiist is, we 
■ vow preye ? 1577-87 Holinshed C/tron. III. 1226/1 A big, 
broad, strong set fellow. <X2586 Sidney Arcettiia iii. xii. 
I 10. (1912) 424 The unfaythfull armour ycelding to the 
swoHordesstrong.guided sharpenesse. 1591 Shaks. i Hen, VI, 
n. tit. 21 His strong knit Limbs. <11592 Marlowe Jeiu of 
Malta Prol. 22 A strong built Citadell. 2622 Maobe tr. 
Alemftn*s Guzman tC A If, it. 308 Their strong-sowne pockets. 
ci6s6 Sir H. CHOLMLEYilfrw, (17^)11 He was.. withal big 
and strong-made. ^ 1690 Land. uaz. No. 2579/4 A. very 
strong turn’d Gelding. X757 Dvcr Fleece ni. 382 To cast 
the strong-flung shuttle. 1776 Burney Hist, Mus, I. 59 
There must^ have been other characteristic and strong- 
marked distinctions. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram, Lit. 66 
The same strong-braced tone of passionate declamation is 
kept up. 1823 Scott Quentin D. v. His firm and strong- 
set^ teeth. 1864 Tennyson En. Arden 30 If they quar* 
rell d, Enoch stronger-made Was master. x8^ IFesitn. 
Gaz, 12 Sept. 5/3 It became apparent that the j^keys of 
the American horses did not want a strong-run race. 

b. with pres, pples., as sli'ong-beating^ ’growings 
•smelling^ etc. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. i. ni. Furies 616 The Ram 
for Physick takes strong-sentlng Rue. 1619 A. Newman 
Pleasures^ Vision D 7, In her [xc. woman’s] strong-drawing 
fraile society. 1642 H. More Song of Soul i. i. 59 That 
large strong-beating flood That gars the Poet ^vrIte. 173X 
Miller Card. Diet. s. v, Hyacinthus^ At which Time you 
must separate all the strong flowering Roots, X76X Glover 
Medea ui. vi. 52 The strong-constraining spell hath tam’d 
The restif blast. CX770 Mrs. Glasse Compl. Confectioner 
286 The aromatic, balsamic, oily, and strong-smelling plants. 
1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 423 The stronger-growing 
plums, such as the Washington. 1848 Thackeray Van, 
Fairxxitj He. .held her.. tight pressed against his strong- 
heating heart. 18S0* Brooksbv ' Hunting Countries It* 212 
Mounted on a bold, strong-jumping horse. 1898 J. A. Gibbs 
Cotswold Vill. 227 The hares in this district are remarkably 
big and strong-running. 

t Strong, V. Obs, Forms: 1-2 strangian, 
strongian, 3 strange-n, 3-5 stronge-n. [OE. 
strangian, f. Strang Strong a, (OE. had also 
gestrangian intr. and trans. : see B.-T. Suppl.). 
Cf. OHG. slranght intr.] a. inir. To become 
strong, b. trans. To make strong, strengthen. 

a. C82S Vesp, Psalter Ixiv, [Ixv.l 4 Word unrehtwisra 
strongadun [Vulg. Praevaluerunt\ ofer us. cxooo jElfric 
Gram, xx\*i. (Z.) X5A Uigeo, ic strangisc. C117S Lamb. 
Horn, 13 pet cower heorte crjian swt 3 e and cower feond 
stronjian. 

b. BlicklingHom, 249 He l^asr wrinode mid him seofon 
da^as, lasrende and strangenda hire heortan on seleafan 
ures Drihtnes Halcndes^Cristes. ctooo iEtPRic Saints* 
Lives xxxiii. 255 Pafnuntius ka wearS micclan ;;estrangod 
Jjurh hire trymene^se. CX205 Lav. 4461 pe castles heo no- 
men alle & strangede ^ walles. Ibid. 8239 Androgeus forS 
rihtes nom alle his cnihtes..fi: iwenden m to Kent to bis 
ane castle & bine strongede wel. ^13x5 Shorehau Poems 

I. 340 And wanne a man hit onderuangeh, Ine saute hit bine 
strangeh- 1450 Mirk's Festiat 229 For maydenhode ys 
lytyll helpe wyth, but yf hyt be strongyt wyth pacience. 

Strong, obs. pa. pple. of String v. 
Strong-box* A strongly made chest or safe 
for money, documents, or other valuables. 

1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 19^/4 Lost out of the Dutchess of 
Portsmouth's Lodgings.. a little strong Cox with several 
things in it. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull n. iv. 16 She 
would rob her Father's strong Box, for Money to give the 
young Fellows that she was fond of. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (ed, 3) I. 196, I ask’d her for my Money; and she 
said it was above in her strong Box. 1851 D. Jerrold 6'/. 
Giles xi. 105 Safe as his parchments in bis strong-box. 1871 
X.ONGF. Wayside Inn it. Student's 7 "., Cobbler of Hagenau 
108 A heavy strong-box.. Received, with a melodious sound, 
The coin that purchased Paradise. 

fg. 1856 Emerson Eng. TVw/Vxxi. /iWx/<Jcr.^Vks.(Bohn) 

II. 83 These are they who make England that strongbox 
and museum it is. 

Strong-breatbed (str<j-gibre*])t% a, ? Obs, 
[See Breathed ppl, a, II; cf. Long-breathed, 
Short-breathed.] Havingastrongbreath; vigorous 
of breath; also, having an offensive breath. 

1620* J. Taylor (Water P.l Pr. Hempseed (1623) B x b, A 
learned Knight, ..A pamphlet of a Priuy did set forth. 
Which strong breath’d Aiax wa.s well lik'd, because [etc.]. 
X633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii, Wire-string and Cats-gut 
men, and strong-breath’d Hoboys. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
^Selv, 133 Astrong breath'd and well set man for wayfaring. 

Strong drink. Intoxicating liquor, alcoholic 
liquors generally. Also, drink of more than ordin- 
ary alcoholic strength. 

In all Bible translations from Tindale onwards used to 
render Heh. shekarzi.u6, Gr. o-wcepo. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T, 749 that aman ts nat wont 

to strong drynke. 1526 Tindale Lukei. 15 He.. shall nether 
drynke wyne ner stronge dr^'nke. 153 ° “ Lev. x. 9. c 1645 
Tully Siege of Carlisle (1840) 48 Ye Garrison was every 
where full of strong drink. 2798 R- Jackson 4 " Cure 
Fever 283 Men, who oppress the functions of the alimentary 
canal with strong drink and gross aliment.^ *890 Be:sant 
Demoniac ii. 25 The craving. .for strong drink had seized 
him again. 

b. With a and pi. 

*SSS Eden Decades (Arb.^ 292 Such stronge drinkes as 
of force to inebriate. x68o H. More LeU in R. Ward Life 
(1710) 355 It b..your constantly abstaining from all Strong 
Drinks, and using Moderate Drink, not too strong nor too 
small, that must contribute to the regaining of a due Temper 
of Body. 

Strongere, obs. f. Stranger. 

+ Stro'n^ul, a. Obs. rarr-'^. [f. Strong a. 

-h -FUL.] Full of strength, very strong. 


c 14 w Laud Trey Bk. 7995 So were the Troiens sore adred, 
Gr«cc were so strongful, That [etc.). 

Hence Stro'ngfolly adv, arch, 
a z^^Laud T roy JBk. 7584 Thei keped the Gregeys not- 
5 j. , * . stode a.5eyn strongfuUy. 2857 A. Aingbr in 
Edith Sichcl Life if Lett, (1906) 43 We look back on the 
1 uritans, fighting strongfully and prayerfully in her defence, 
strong hand. The exercise of superior power 
or strength ; the use of force. Now rare ; formerly 
common in phr.*f*^, with strong hand, by force, 
by (illegal) violence. 

1382 Wycuf Exod. iii. 29 The kyng of Egipte shal not 
?yue 50W Icue that je goon, but bi strong hoond [Vulg. per 
meutum validam], Ibid,xxxii. xi Thi puple, whom thow 
bast iadde out of the loond of Egipte..in a stroong hoond 
lyulg. in matin robusta\. 1386 Rolls of Parlt, III. 225/1 
Nichol Brembrc.. with .stronge honde. .was chosen Mair. 
X390 Gower Conf, Prol. 716 Cesar Julius., With great 
bateile and ^vilh strong honde All Grcce, Perse and eke 
^Idee Wan and put under. 1476 J. Paston in P. Lett. 

III. 255 Robard Brandon and Co!evylehave..enformyd my 
lady that ye wold have gotjm Caster fro hjT by stronge 
hand. is6x T, Norton CalvvCs Inst, jv. xi. 73 b. And yet 
in a^good cause be procedeth but thus fair, inat if it come 
to violence and strong hande, he sayeth that he wyll geue 
pjace. 1590 Shaks. Cow. JFm III. i. 98 If bysirong hand you 
oner to breake in... A vulgar comment will be made of it. 
1656^ B. Harris Iron Age 205 They shut the 
Parliament house door, and kept the Speaker by strong 
hand in his Chair. X713 Swift Jml, to Stella 23 Apr., I 
carried It with the strongest hand possible. 1799 Durnford 
& East Cases K, B. (1800) VIII. 357 The defendants., with 
force and arms, unlawfully, and injuriously, and with a 
strong hand, entered into a certain mill. x888 Times 21 
Aug. 7/3 When war is declared the law that obtains be- 
tween belligerents is the law of the strong hand tempered . . 
with humanity, 

Stronghea-ded, a, 

1 , Headstrong. 

2603 F LORto Montaigne ii. vi. 216 One of my men . . mounted 
^'pQn a yong strong-headed horse. 2831 Carlyle Sartor 
Res. 11. iii, This young warmhearted, strongheaded and 
wrongheaded Herr Tow'good. 29x5 W, P. Livingstone 
^tary Slessor\\i,x,Z-^ They commiserated a Mother who 
w*as so strongheaded and wilful. 

2 . Endowed with strong intellectual faculties. 

2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viL II. 222 Penn had never 

been a strongheaded man. 

Hence Stronghea'dediiess, obstinacy. 

17^3 Sir M. Eden in Ld.AucklamCs Corr.iiZkz) III. 145 
Their repeated losses were o\Wng to their own strongbeaded- 
ness in remaining scattered, against all advice, in small 
co^s. ^ 1862 Bacehot Z.//. (1895) II. 250 Nature re- 

quites itself for the strongheadedness of several generations 
by the weakness of one. x88o Barinc-Gould Mehalah xxi. 
(1884) 296 You will give way in the end— your weakness will 
yield to his strongheadedness. 

stronghold (strp'g,houid). [f. Sraoso a. + 
Hold si. (Originally strong hold,)'] 

A strongly fortified place of defence, a secure 
place of refuge or retreat, a fastness. 

^ e 1425 Cursor M. 17542 (Trin.) pciladde losepb. -To prisoun 
in to a strong boide \Coti. in a stalwortb bald]. <2x466 
Gregory Chrou. in Hist. Coll, Cii, Lend. (Camden) 249 The 
nombyr of an C townys and casteliys, abbeys, and strong- 
holdys, <2x5x3 FABVAMC/in7«. v. Ixxvii. (xBii) 56 They wan 
frome y^ Alinaynes dyuers Townes & stronge holds w*m 
Germania, 1524 Wolsby in Si. PaPers Hen. V/II, VI. 249 
To precede towardes Parts, in whiche waye is neither strong 
holde or river to cmpeche or let them, 1609 Holland 
Autm. Marcell. Xiv, H. 5 This strong hold therefore they 
besieged round about for three dayes and three nights to- 
gether, 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 42 They followed 
the rest to PoHcat, a Strong-Hold of theirs. 1799 Sheridan 
Pizarro i. i. x8 We know there is a secret path that leads to 
your strong-hold among the rocks. 1S07-S Wordsw. White 
Doe IH. 205 Back therefore will they hie to seize A strong 
Hold on the banks of Tecs. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by 
Loire 158 It was here that, in. -the thirteenth cenlur>', a 
famous robber had bis stronghold. 2859 Tozer Highl. 
Turkey 1 . 147 Salonica. .retained its importance as a strong- 
bold of resistance to the barbarians, 
b. transf, and fig, 

1535 CovERDALE Ps. Ixxi. 3 Bc thou my stronge holde.^ 1633 
G. Herbert AW. i.Otamcmy heart; It is thy highest 

art 7 o captivate strong holds to thee. ^ 165^ Locke Hum. 
Uud, IV, iv, § X Such Castles in the Air wll be ^ Strong 
Holds of Truth, as the Demonstrations of Euclid. 2825 
Jennings Observ. Dial, IV. Eng. 187 Ihe South of Somer- 
setshire, one of the strong holds, .of the Anglo-Saxon dialect. 
1830 WestuT, Rev. XIll. £6 Except in a few strong holds 
where prejudice still fights against reason. 2856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. V. 389 Ihe Northern counties.. were 
the stronghold of the papal party. xB8o* Brooksby*//n/x/- 
tug Countries if, igo Near Trafiford Bridge are some good 
coverts, Warden Hill is a stronghold. 


Strongisli (strp'qij), a. [f. Strong a. -f -ibh.] 
Somewhat strong (in various senses). 

X799 A. Young Vievs Agrie, Lincoln, xso A practice lately 
introduced. .is to baulk their turnip land on strongish soils. 
xBzx Byron 8 Jan. in Moore Lett. 4 * yVv</f.fi83o) II. 402 It 
is a strongish post— narrow street, commanded from wthin 
—and tenable i\-alls. 1854 Surtees //awrf/r^Cr.xxx. (1901) 
1 . 227 There was a strongish muster. x8^ * R. Boldre- 
wooD* Col. Reformer xviii, Mr. Neuebamp is restored by 
the exhibition of a siron^sb dram. 

Strongle (strp-gg’I). [Illiterate pronunciation 
of Strongyle L] A thread-worm of the genus 
Slrongylus (see Strongtle i) as a parasite causing 
disease in grouse ; in quot. collect. 

18S4 T. Speedy Sport Higkl. xi. 185 By the aid of the 
microscope, immense quantities of strongle were discernioie 
in the inflamed parts. 

Strongle, obs. var. Stbakole v. 


STRONGLY. 


Strongly (str/rgli), adv. Forms : see Stbosg a. 
and -LT 2. [OE. stranglice, f. strangHc ad]., strong, 
robust, severe, f. slrang Stbong a. : see -ltI, -lt*. 

Formerly compared sironglier, .cst (OE. stranglicor, .ost, 
<ar\yU^.strangluitr, -laker,. esl)-, now with mere. «/«/.] 
1 . In a strong manner. 

a. Powerfully; with strong effect; forcibly. 

CIMO iELFPic On O. T. iGr.) ih Dauid..sttangnce rixode 

and bewerode past folc wio oa hsoenan leoda. <x 2225 A ncr. 
R. 218 Sum ancre is ]jet wene 3 jiet heo schule beon strong, 
lukest monded ioe uormeste tweolf moneS heo bigon 
ancre hf, & loen oSer tweolf l^erefter. 1583 Badincton Com, 
mandm. 11. (1590) 74 Our nature.'? are verie prone to the 
breach hereof, which byanegatiueisstronglierbeatedowne 
than by an affirmatiue. x6io Shaks. Temp. v. L 17 His 
teares runs downehls beard..: your charm so strongly works 
’em That if you now beheld them, your affections Would 
become lender. 2642 D. Rogers Naamans,oZ Whether thy 
lusts can draw thee stronglier then he. 2869 Freejuan Norm. 
Cong. (1876) III. xii. 239 The districts most strongly marked 
with Breton characteristics. 

b. So as to resist attack or displacement, firmly, 
solidly, securely. 

<r897 jElfred Crrgorfs Past. C. Iviii, 443 To 5 on he 
swa micle stranglicor (L. solidius] arise swa he hefislicor 
afeoll. CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 9 Heo weren strongliche ibunden. 
*597 Morley Introd. Mus. 71 To the end that what I hauc 
shewed you. , may the more stronglie sticke to your memorie, 
here is [etc,]. 2605 Shaks. Maco. v. ii, 22 Great Dunslnane 

he strongjy Fortifies. 2668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol, 
Anat. II, iv, 93 It hath its.. outer [surface] more rough that 
it might be stronglyer fasined. 2678 Hobbes Decam. viii. 
97 Those, whose smallest parts, naturally, without the force 
of Fire do strongliest cohere, pe generally the heaviest. 
2855 Prescott Philip II, I, r. xii. 42 By this triumph over 
her enemies, Mary ivas seated more strongly than ever on 
the throne.^ 2856 W. Irving Life Washington xevi. III. 771 
The American and British armies, stronglj* posted,.. re- 
mained four days grimly regarding each other. 

c. Violently, vehemently. 

<7900 O, E. Mariyrol. 5 May 76 He szde J^zel mshwelce 
2eare..hsr to come \>xs strongestan windes yste, ond \ixX. 
se swa stronglice hrure on jy& circan, pst fete.], a xxaa O. E, 
Citron. (Laud MS.) an xox6, Da gewende se here sona to 
Lundene &. ]>a burh uton beszeton, & hire stranglice wi 3 
feaht. <1x300 Havelok 235 Quanne he hauede pleinte 
maked, per after strongllke [he] quaked. 2340 Ayenb. 157 
pe dyeuel yzi;l>--pe stat of bcmanne..and to buet vice he 
ys mest bou3tnde..and of po half him asaylep stranglakest. 
2473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 6 Ther ihci faughthe strongly 
togederc. 2620 Fletcher Faithf. ShePh. 11. il D2, But 
hetberam I come. .To seeke you out, of whose great good 
the Aire Is full, and strongly tabors. 2642-7 H.^More Song 
cf Soul IL iii. III. liii, M id part is strongliest rouz'd, the Poles 
do sleep in rest. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Bug, ii. 1 . 261 Bear- 
bailing. -was the abomination which most strongly stirred 
the wrath of the austere sectaries. 

d. Boldly, bravely, with fortitude. 

eiz^o Halt Meid. 25, & eauer se pu strongluker stondest 
a^ain him, se he o tene fit o grome wodeluker weorred. 2^82 
WVCL1F Judg, XX. 42 The whiche beforehond feyneden fli3t, 
turnede the face strongly wiihstoden. 25^ Coverdale 3 
Esdras x. 15 Loke wbat happeneth vnto y% beare it strongly 
[Vulg./^>r//Ver/^'r]. 

fe. With a strong mililary force- Obs. 

2563-87 ¥oxzA. ^ M. (1596) 347 The arebb. of Cant... 

gaue him adueriisement thereof, willing him more stronglier 
to go or else not to venter. 2587 Golding De Mornayxxxu 
(1592) 496 The stronglier he had come, the lessebad beene 
Ills victorie. 2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 664/2 The 
which 1 knowe doe so stronglie commaund all the passages 
that waie^ as that none can passe &om Ulster into Con- 
naught, without their leave. 

ff. With strength of reason. Obs. 

2395 Purvey Remonstr. (iZ^t) 24 Itsuelbroochestrongliere, 
that siche dymes and oflringis shulen be witbdrawe for these 
grevousere synnis. 2596 Bacon Maxims Com. Lavs i. (1630) 

2 The cause of deprivation, and more strongly of a resigua- 
tion, moved from the partie himselfe. 


g. Energetically, resolutely ; emphatically. 

2533 Frith Mirr. Baptism B viij, Now wil I endeuourmy 
self to..vtterly putte out the seconde erroure,..and that is 
of ihem whiche so stronglye steke volo the w eke ceremonyes. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 309 Goe we Lord^ to put in prac- 
ticethat. Which each to other bath so strongly sworne. 2649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. ExemP. lit. xv. 87 Whoever is accused 
strongly is never thought intirely innocent; 1680 Baxter 
Catk. Comtnun. (1684) 35 And what man living bath written 
stronglier against it, than Dr. Isaac Barrow. 1849 Macau- 
lay Eng. ix. I. 157 HU father had given a reluctant 
assent to a bill, strongly supported by Falkland. 2862 
Hughes Tom Brown Oxf. xxxui, Most of whom would not 
scruple — as Mr. Brown stronglyput it— to steal a copper out 
of a blind beggar's hat. 1879 Cassells Techn. Edue, I. 283/2 
We therefore strongly urge the student to woik from the 
examples. 

fb. In various obsolete uses; (To sleep) soundly ; 
(to eat) heartily ; (to gaze, etc.) intently ; (to 
sound) loudly. Obs, • 

CX4SO Merlin xx. 323 And thei slepte strongehene in the 
hoste flbr the tyme that relented. * 47*^5 
VI. XL 202 Soo whan sir kay wm “ ’,_onpi.. 

mete; soo there was mete sette hym, and he 
248s Caxton Paris & V.S7 Vyenne 

sirongcly. jSooSvBrtzr Countty Farm ii. lx J 

much you sound the stronglier, by w ^^\trItiwicii 'MeM 
mount the higher into the . P 

Chas. I (1701) 98 The eyes of the Nobility and Geritrj being 

stronglyer fixt upon tlie Church-I^di tnf/meitv 

2. In a strong degree J with strength or intensity 
of the condition or quality predicated, 

a. Qualifying a verb expressing a state or con- 
dition, emotion, belief, resemblance, or d*ficrcncc. 

CI400 Brut 204 Wberfore J»c King, whan he berde of kis 
tydmge, he was stronglychc roeued and ]>erwi]» an angrerl 



STROITG-mNDED, 
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STROP. 


C1450 Merlin i. 13 When the gode man herd® this he 
merveyled strongeleche. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, ii, 
viL (1562) 108 b, The more that they hold back themselucs, 
so much y» stronglier within they arc kindled. 1596 Shaks. 

I Hen. ly, II. ii. 113 The Theeues are scattred, and possest 
with fear so sirongly, that they dare not meet each other. 
1630 Baxter Saints' H.ii. ill. % 1(1653)207 The .stronger 
any mans Reason is, the stronglier is he perswaded that God 
is true. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., Forester x\\, He 
was so strongly charmed by the sight of a watch-chain and 
seals, that [etc.]. 1818 AccuM Chem. Tests 286 Heat the 
mixture strongly over a lamp, till a dry red mass is obtained. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Ens. v. I. 659 It was strongly sus- 
pected that he had been in constant communication svith the 

f overnment. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. (T/. I. iii. (1872) I.2S In his 
ortraits as Prince-Royal, he strongly resembles her. 
b. Qualifying an adj. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. it. 278 b/2 A brodcr fcbled by 
sekenes saj’d..that he was strongly sekelFr. g'il estoit /ort 
malade\. 1798 Ferriar Engl. Historians 244 Supenstition 
is strongly imitatiYe. x86x J. Tulloch En^l. Purit. ii. 288 
As we read it,.. the ardour of local Puritanism becomes 
strongly intelligible. x88o Geikie Phys. Geog. iii. 1x6 Sea. 
water is always strongly salt to the taste. 

3. Comb. With ppl. adjs., as strongly-bound, 
-drawing, -made, -marked, -scented, -shod, -worded ; 
also occas. with adjs. in -ed2, forming combs, 
used as equivalent to parasynthetic formations on 
Strong a., as \ strongly-limbed, \ necked, '\opin- 
ioned. 

1890 Hardwlcke's Sci..Gossiy XXVI. 135/2 The ’strongly- 
bound and neatly got-up volumes of the Geological Survey 
of the United States. x6ix Cotcr., Enir//feat^. .nphUter 
of. . ’strongly.drawing simples ^ X398 SYLVEsrER Z?n Bartas 
ii.i. IV, Handisr.-^s^ Wise, active, valiant, ’strongly-limb'd, 
and healthy, 1838 Dickens O. Twist xlvi, He is tall, ..and 
a ’strongly made man. 1820 Scott Monast. xix. Traits 
which Were rather ’strongly marked than beautiful. 1892 
Eev. 0/ Re-.’ims Apr. 332/2 Both svere men of strongly- 
marked individuality. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 88 
The Mother Cow must wear a low'ring Look, Sour-headed, 
’strongly neck’d, to bear the Yoke. x6xs T. Adams Black 
Devil 38 This is Satans first presumption j a ’strongly- 
opinion’d trust in his owne strength. 2879 Luonoctc Sci. 
Beet, ii, 64 The larva of Papilio machaon is., provided with 
•strongly-scented tentacles. 1832 Scott Ct. Robt.u, A., 
•strongly-shod arrow. 288^ Manrlt. Exam. 30 Nov. 5/1 At 
a meeting held in the evening a ’strongly-worded letter on 
the subject was read from Mr- P. A. Taylor, M.P. 

Strong-minded (strp*i]m3i*nd6d), a. Having 
a strong, vigorous, or determined mind. 

X79X Bosweli. yohnson an. a778 (i9oO II. 253 A certain 
nooteman..w.*\sone of the &tror]ge$t*minded men that ever 
jived, xSss CoLERtocn Aidi (1848) 1 . 166 That pious, 
learned, strong-minded, and singlediearted Jew. 1864 G. A. 
Lawrence AT, Dcring II. 245 Stronger-minded women than 
my little Georgte have gone down before the fascloation that 
that unhappy man seemed able to exercise, 
b. Applied (cluefly with disparaging implication) 
to women who have or affect the qualities of mind 
and character regarded as distinctively masculine, 
or who take up an attitude of revolt against the 
restrictions and disabilities imposed on their sex 
by law and custom. 

1854 Mrs. Gaskcix North <5* S, xlv, And then, what with 
Shollo playing with the lire, and the baby crj'Ing, you'll 
begin to wish for a strong-minded woman, equal to any 
emergency. x86a Miss '^?.KYkXionLady Audleyxw\f I doii t 
want a strong-minded woman, who writes books and wears 
green spectacles. 1878BCSANT& Rice Cr//aV W rA vi. They 
had not become strong-minded ; they did not sit on School 
Boards and sigh for Female Suffrage. 1887 R- N. Carey 
Uncle Max xvi. 129 She had evidently got it into her head 
that 1 was a strong-minded young woman. 

Hence Strong’-mi'ndedness, 

1859 Mss. Carlyle Lr//. HI. i There is a growing taste 
for fastness, or, stilt worse, for strong-mindedness. 

Stro'Ugness. Obs. exc. as nonce-use. [f- 
Strong a. f -NESS.] The quality of being strong. 

c 1450 Afirour Saluacioun (i888) 72 Nowe Sampson it is to 
wUt, for his gretlcst stroungnessc Prefigured cure lord crist. 
<1x578 LtNDESAY fPitscottle) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 133 In 
bewtie more excellent and abone all men in slrangnes and 
habilietie. <xx6o4 Hanm er CAro«. Irel. (x8<m) 245 When 
the fight is ended, , .and all stronjrnesse of hostility set apart, 
then in a Noble man must humanity take place, 1650 
Gentilis 212 There is no such thing as insensibility 

of pain; if there be, it is not a strongness of heart but a 
weaknesse of the minde. ^ 1916 Blackw, ATag, Feb. 197/1 
Smoking is forbidden with a Teutonic strongness in the 
workshop, 

Stroup room. A room made specially secure 
for the custody of persons or things ; esp. a fire- 
and burglar-proof room in which valnables are 
deposited for safety, e. g, at the Mint, a bank, etc. 

1761 Foote Z.mrn, Her father an Indian governor, shut 
up in the strong room If. the ‘Black Hole’] at Calcutta, 
left her all his wealth. x8x8 Scott /fr/. Midt.y\\^ The 
persons we have mentioned remained in the strong.room of 
the prison. 1856 G. Price Treat. Fire ff Thief-J>roof De^ 
fosit, vlli, 94 The doors of fire-proof closets and strong- 
rooms are constructed in the same manner as the doors of 
safes. liid.g-) Portable strong rooms arc made altogether 
of wrought iron plates. 1863 Reade Hard Cask xxxi, 
They took him to the strong-room, and manacled his ankles 
together.., and fastened his body down by broad bands of 
ticking. 1885 Law Times* Rep. LIII, 83/2 The plate., is 
now stowed away in the strong room of a bank. 

attrib, 1862 Cnial, Iniernat. Exhtb. Brit. II. No. 6105, 
A model showing the arrangement of the bolts and locks as 
fixed on a strong-room door, 

Strdug wa«ti6r. ^Rendering of med.L. aqua 
fortis.'l 


+1. =5 Aquafortis i, 2. Obs, 

1580 Blundevil Curing Horses His, cviii. 50 It shall be 
good., to wash all his tailcwith/I^'Wtf fortis^ or strong water, 
made in this sort. 1604 £. GIrimstonr] D* Acosta's Hist, 
Indies iv. iv. 215 They refine it (goldj likewise with quicke- 
silver and strong water. 1626 Bacon Sylva | 800 Metalls 
themselucs doe rcceiue in readily Strong- Waters ; And 
Strong-Waters likewise doe readily pierce into Metalls, and 
Stones. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dhpens. x. ix. 400/x But if you 
dissolve apart in Strong- waters, you do two things at once. 
2. Any form of alcoholic spirits used as a bever- 
age. Now only in pi, (somewhat an/t.), 
ai6x3 OvERuuRY IFiye, etc. (1638) 178 His new Trade of 
brewing Strong-Waters makes a number of mad-men. 162/1 
Cart. Smith Virginia iv.160 After, with warme clothes and 
a little strong water, they h.ad a little rccoiiercd him. 1687 
Relat. De CJiaumont's Embassy Siam Eleven Barks full 
of Oxen, Sheep, . , and Strong-water made with Rice. 1727 
Gay Begg. Op. 11. iv, Strong waters will in time ruin your 
constitution. 1790 Act 30 Geo, Hit c. 38 § o Any distilled 
Spirituous Liquors or Strong Waters. 2820 Scott Monast, 
XXXV, Usquebagh— a liquor strange to Halbert, for the strong 
waters known in the south of Scotland came from France. 
1855 Englishw. in Russia g He cave so much strong waters 
that everybody became so drunk that they could not 
move. 

1 3. attrib, and Comb, Obs, 

1654 Burton's Diary (1828) 1 . x8t Tobacco-shops, and 
strong-water houses. 1657 in Thurloe St. (1742) VI. 

315 UTiis informant, .searched in the houseof Samuel Rogers, 
astron^’Water-man,..and there found seven parcels of books. 
Ibid. VI. 318 Her master’s shop, being a strong-watcr-shop. 
1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 4391/4 Ibomas Mathews, late of New- 
bery.., Strongwalerman. 

Strongyle * (str/>*nd5!l). See also Stuongle. 
[ad. mod.L. Siroytgylus^ ad. Gr. trrpoTTvAo? round.] 
A thread-worm of the genus Strongylus (or the 
family Strongylidte^ of which this is the type), 
common as a disease-producing parasite in various 
animals. 

2847 Redwooo S. F. Gray's Suppl. Pharmacop, 187 
Strongylus gigas. (Rudol.) The Large Strongyle. 2879 
CooqoLO Parasites 377 In the Deangunid and Talybont 
districts these strongylcs proved terribly fat.al to mountain 
ponies. 2886 Atheuxum 30 Jan. 171/3 Strongylus nxei.. 
also shows affinity with the grouse strongyle and with the 
stomach worm of lambs. 

attrib. 1879 Codcold Parasites 338 Strongyle embryos. 
Stron^le ^ (strp-nd^il). Zool. Also in mod.L. 
form strongyda. [ad. Gr. tTTpoyyuXi? fern, (agreeing 
with Rhaddus) of <TTp077tJAor round.] A 

sponge-spicule of the rhabdus type, rounded at 
both ends. Hence Stro‘ixgylato, Stro’ngyloto 
adjs,^ having the shape of a strongyle. 

2887 S. O. Ridley in Challenger Rep, XX, p, xvi, Slron- 

gyla ; here the spicule is not pointed at all, but the ends are 
evenly rounded off. Ibid, 36 Spicules.— Oxeote to 5trong>’- 
lote, sue v.'iriablc. ]88ySoLLAS in£‘/r/:^c/. XXII. 4x6/2 
(Sponges) Usually pointed ioxeate) at the ends, they (the 
spicular raysl are also frequently rounded off istrongylate), 
or thickened into knobs \tytotate\t or branclied iclndose), 
Ibid.t The rhabdus if pointed at both ends is known as an 
oxea\ if rounded at a. strongyle, 1900 E. A. 

Minchin in Ray Lankester's Treat, Zool. ir. Sponges 137 
Whether the extremities are sharp (‘oxeote*),,, rounded 
(‘ slrongylote knobbed (* tylolc *) Ictc.). 

Strongylo- (slrp-nd5ib), before a vowel 
strongyl-, used Zool, as combining form of 
Stbonoyle 2 in names for forms of sponge-spicule, 
Strongyla'ster [Gr. dcT^p star], a ibabdus 
strongylate at one extremity and star-shaped at the 
other. Stro*ngyloclad,Strongylo*xea; seeqnots. 

2888 W. J. Sollas In Challenger Rep.'S-W, p. Iv, Stron* 
gyloclad, the esactine is strongylate, the ccaclmc cladose. 
loid., Sttongyloxea, a rhabdus with a strongylate esactine 
and oxeatc ccacline. Ibid. 417 The microsclcre when present 
is a spherastcr or^oxyastcr or slrongylaster, 

Strougyloid (slrp'ndsiloid), a, and sb. Zool. 
[f, mod.L. Strongylus X see Strongyle I and-oio.] 
a. adj. Resembling a strongyle. b. sb, A strongy- 
loid worm. 

2879 CoBnoLO Parasites 335 The growth and metamor- 
phoses which I witnessed in'strongyloid larva? taken from 
earth-worms., were remarkably rapid. Ibid. 336 Leuckart 
supposes that all thesestrongyloidsrcquircachange of hosts 
before (etc.}. 2883 Athenxunfz\ Mar.3Bi/3 Prof. Simonds 
regarded the worm as a species of Strongylus. , , It is found 
that what was at first regarded as the bead turns out to be 
the tail, so that the supposed strongylold character is in- 
correct, 

Stronke, stronkg, rare obs. ff. Strong a. 
fStro-ntane. Chetn. Obs. [f. Stront-idu + 
-ANE,] Davy’s name for strontium chloride, SrCl. 

xBxa ijiR H. Davy Chem. Philos, 345 From direct experi- 
ments I ascertained that 50 parts of sironiane consisted of 
about 29 parts of metal and 21 of chlorine. 

Strontia (strp-Bjia). Chem, [f. Strontian : 
see -lA.] One of the alkaline earths, the monoxide 
of strontium. Also attrdb. in strontia water, the 
aqueous solution of hydrate of strontium. 

1802 Chenevix in Phil. Trans. XCIL 342 No precipitate 
took place from a mixture of barytes’waier and strontia- 
water. 1802 Sketch 0/ Paris 11 . Ixix. 387 Crystallized sul- 
phate of strontia, in the mines of Villefort. 1812 Sir H. 
Davy Chem, Philos, 343 One combination of strontium with 
oxygene only is at present known ; it is strontia, or strontites, 
the substance procured by burmngstrontium. 2884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. ig/2 Sugar, extracted from molasses by 
strontia. Samples of Strontia, in different stages. 
Strontian (strp-njtaa). Also 8 strontion, 

I strontean, 8-9 stronthiaii, 9 strontiane. [The 


name of a parish in Argyllshire, where are the lead 
mines in which the mineral was discovered.] (Orig. 
\ strontian earthy lime^ mineral, spar.) Properly, 
native strontium carbonate, but more commonly 
applied loosely to strontia, sometimes to strontium. 
Not now in scientific use. f Strontian water « 
strontia water : see Strontia. Strontian yellow : 
a yellow colour produced by adding potassium 
chromate to a solution of a strontium salt. 

2789 A. Crawford in Med. Commun.W. 354 The Strontean 
mineral. 1703 T. C. Hope in Trans. R, See, Edin (1798) 
IV, II. 6 When heat is applied to the Strontian spar, it 
crackles a little. Ibid. 23 Tne specific gravity of the Stron* 
lian far exceeds that of calcareous spar, 2794 Kirwan in 
Trans. R, Irish Acad. V. 246 Equal parts quartz and Stron- 
thian lime, melted [etc.}. 2794 Sciimeisser in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 424 Another earth, which may be called SiroH' 
Hon earth, 280a T. Thomson Sysi. Chem, I. 425 The so* 
lution, known by the name of strontian water, 1804 R. 
Jameson Alin. I. 598 Strontiane... Its most common colour 
IS intermediate between asparagus and apple green. 2815 
J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art II. 458 Inis mineral is the 
carbonate of strontian. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic v. 
(x833)_tT3 The red rnight perhaps be procured in sufficient 
quantiw from the nitrate and other salts of strontian. 2836 
B. H. Smart, Sirontian^nvAnle earth, also called 
2854 Fairholt Did. Terms Art, Strontian yellow, a solu- 
tion of strontian, added to chromate of potash. It is a pale 
canary-yellow, and is a permanent colour. 286oPiesseZ<7^. 
Chem. Wonders 256 When it [the flame] is crimson, there is 
strontian. 2870 Barinc-Gould //<.£■.«'/« I. ix. 133 
A vase, tn which burned strontian and spirits of wine, cast* 
ing a red glare into the water. 

t Strontia'nic, «- Ohs, [f. piec. + -ic.] Stron- 
tianic earth « Strontia. 

28x2 Pinkerton Petral. I. Introd. p. xli, The alkaline 
earths, that is the calcareous, magnesian, barytlc, strontianic. 


Strontianiferous (str^^njiani ferss), a. Ceol. 
[f. Strontian + -(i)ferous.] Containing sironiian. 

2888 Lend. tic. Philos, Mag. Scr. v.XXV. 238 The Stron- 
tianiferous marls of Meudon. 

Strontianite (strp'nJianDit). Min, [f.SiEOiT- 
TIAN + -ITE.] Native strontium carbonate. 

2794 Kirwan in Trans, R, Irish Acad. V. 244 The first 
account I received of this substance, which 1 shall call 
Stronlhianite, was from Dr. Crawford in the year 1790 2794 
ScH.MEissER in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV, 4x8 Account of a 
mineral Substance, called Strontlonite. xSxa Sir H. Davy 
Chem. Philos, 343 Slrontianite, a mineral found at Strontian 
in Scotland. 291a Return Brit, Museum 295. 
Strontic(.str^‘ntik),(T. Chem, [f.STBOiiT'iuM + 
-30. Cf. F, strontiqueI\ Of or pertaining to stron- 
tium. (Said of salts : now superseded by the attrib. 
use of the sb.) 

2883 Science I. 490/2 Slrontic vanadate ^vas prepared by 
fusion of the acid with sodic bromide and strontic bromide- 

t Strontites (strpntoi*t/z). Chem, Obs, [»• 
Stront-ian + “iles (the ending was suggested by 
that of barytes, but assimilated in form to Gr. •lTr}t ' 
see - 3 TE).] = Strontia. 

2793 T, C. Hope in Trans, R, Soc, Edin, (1798) IV. U. 

I SDall. .take the liberty of calling it by the name of Stron- 
tites ; by which I wish to be understood to mean the earthy 
matter in a state of purity, in the same way as lime and 
barytes denote the pure earthy bases of calcareous spar and 
of aerated barytes. 2805 Saunders Min. /fflf<rx343Nilrat 
of strontites. 28x2 [see Strontia}. Diet. Arts 

1x93 Syrup possesses the properly of dissolving alkaline 
earths, lime, m.-ignesia, strontites, barytes. 

t Stronti'tic^ a, Chem, Obs. [f. Stbontit-es + 
-10.] Pertaining to strontia. 

2793 T, C. Hope in Trans. R, Soc. Edin, (2798) IV. li. 
These solutions are possessed of all the properties of Str^* 
tilic water above recounted. Ibid. 22 Stronthtc spar. 2807 
J. Murray Syst. Chem. 111 . 695 The natural species 
Slrontitic Genus are those in which the earth is mineralized 
by sulphuric and by carbonic acids. 

Strontium (strp*nj<i?m). Chem. [f. S trontia: 
see -lUM.] The metallic base of strontia ; a dark- 
yellow metal, fusible at red heat. SymbolSr. Also 
attrib., as strontium chloride, etc. 

The salts of strontium are chiefly used for imparting a 
deep-red colour to flame. ^ , l 11 

2808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIIL Sf.'S, I 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline eartns 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium. 2868 Koscoe 
Elem, Chem. 278 Copper is the only red-coloured m«a 
known, whilst gold, strontium, and calcium, are 
2892 Photogr. Ann. II. 447 [Price list enumerates:! qt^on- 
tium acetate, bromide, carbonate, chloride, 

(pure, recrysiallised), nitrate (commercial). 1916 
4 " Circular JO May 4x9/2 Lactate of strontium 2 grammes 
a day, to control the albuminuria. 

Stroook, -en, obs. ff. of pa. t. of Strike v. 
Stroof, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. ot Strive v, 
Strook(e, -en : see Strike v., Strcke. 
Stroop, var. form of StroOP dial. 

Stroot(e, obs. forms of Strut v\ 

Stroove, obs. pa. t. of Strive v. , 

Strop (strf>p), sb. Forms : 4-5 stroppe, 5-0 
stropo, I, 8- strop. [OE. strop (once only) = 
(M)Du., (M)LG. strop, OHG. strupf masc. (a 
derivative of tbe same meaning is MHG., mod.G. 
striipfe fern., LG. strippe : see Strip sb?-), prob. a 
WGer. adoption of L. struppus, stroppus, strap, 
band (? a. Gr. arpopos), whence OF. estropc (mod.F. 
estrope,ltrope),Vi. estrop-s, Caia.\.estrop, Fg.estropo 


rowlock-strap, It. stroppa strap, band. 



STROP, 


STROTHER. 


X7th c, the di^L form Strap si, appears hestde the 
onginal form ; subsequcnily it appears in all senses, and in 
some of them is now the usual form.l 

•f* 1 , A band, thong ; a loop or noose of leather, 
etc. Obs. (Cf. Strap sb. i.) 

In quot. cioso, a thong or line for lashing an oar to a 
thale*pin. 

e 1050 ^uppl. ^l/ric'^s Foe, in Wr.«Wulcker 181/42 Simfi. 
f>uSf strop, uel arwiSSe. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 33 
Bynde the corde faste to the lynde, and make a rydyng 
knoite or a strope. 15 . . /^d, Fergyts' Gaist 83 in Bannatyne 
MS, (Hunter. Club) 1. 326 And it wald play and hop, Abowt 
the heid ane stre strop. 1552 Etyot's Did., Antentum, a 
thonge, or that whiche is bounden to the middes of a darte 
or iavelyn wherwlh it is throwen, a strope or a loupe. 1723 
Pres, St. Russia II. 378 A Strop of Leather tied about the 
Beast's Head like a Halter. 

+ b. Sttrg, A band used in setting a fractured 
limb. (Cf. Strap sb, 7 a.) Obs, 

1741 Ettrick Mack, for reducing Fractures o/Thigk in 
Phil. Trans XLI. 565 The Leg is suspended by Bands, one 
of which is placed at the Ancle, from the Sides of which pass 
Two Strops, to join the inferior Knee-band. 

2 . A ring or band of hide or of rope with its ends 
spliced together, used upon a mast, yard, rope, etc., 
as a fastening or as a purchase for tackle ; esp. a 
band of rope, iron, or chain fastened round a pulley 
or block. Chiefly Nant, (Cf. Strap sb, 2.) 

*357 in Pipe Roll 32 Edw, III m, 34/2, j, poleancre rope 
cum le strophe. 1409 Ace, Exck K. R. 44/ix (3) m. 3 In 
.xxij. Ib. ct di. de cordis.. expenditis in factura del stroppes 
infra bargiam. 1417 in For, Acc. 8 Hen. V, G/i, ij Bow- 
IjTies j Stroppe..! Tooppe. 1485 Naval Acc, Hen. VIl 
(1896) 36 Poleis with Stroppes. .iiij. Ibid, 38 Stroppes of 
Russewale, ij. 1744 J. Phiups yml. Exped, Anson 135 w= 
also had one of the Strops of our Bobstay broke. 1769 Fal- 
coner Diet. Marine (1780) Strop, a piece of rope spliced 
into a ciicular ^^Teath, and used to surround the body of 
a block; so that the latter may be hung to any particular 
' station about the masts, yards, or rigging. . . Strops are also 
used occasionally to fasten upon any large rope, for the 
purpose of hooking a tackle to the eye, or double part 
of tne strop. 1789 Trans. Soe. Arts VIL 177 The line 
■was fi.xed [to the harpoon] by a strop, made of fore, 
ganger, our wire-shackles being all broke. X846 A. Young 
Naui. Did, 329 Any short piece of rope, with its ends 
spliced together, gets the name of a strop. Such strops 
are used for various purposes, as, for hooking a tackle to. 
x86o G. S. Nares^ Naxtetl Cndefs Guide 27 A single strop 
with a thimble seized in. 1875 Clark Russell ii^reck of 
Grosvenor xvii, Clapping on strops to the collar of the 
mainstay. 1883 Man. Senmamhip for Boys 32, Q. What are 
masthead pendants? A, Strops or short pieces of rope, 
htted..upon the heads of the lower masts, for applying 
tackles for staying the masts or setting up lower rigging. 
1912 J. MASBFtBLD in Eh^I. Rev. Ocx, 340 The noisy half, 
deck rang mth mirth, For two ship's boys were putting on 
the strop, 
b. (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet, Meek,, Strop (Rope-making), a rope 
with an eye at each end, us^ in twisting strands. 

3 . A strip of leather (or of a special textile), or 
a strip of wood covered with leather or other 
suitable material, used for sharpening a razor ; a 
razor-strop. (Cf. Strap sb, 8 h'/a/.) 

X702 Post Man 3-5 Feb. 2/x Strops for setting Razors, 
Pen-knives, &c. upon. 1822 Scott Nig-el viii, You are 
wanted more than a strop for a blunt razor. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxix, He happened to have been sharpening 
his razors,.. a huge strop dangled from the ■wall. 1887 F. 
Francis ]on,S^dle 4" Mocassin 64 Three ^•a^ious strops 
were necessary to put an edge on the razor that was to exe- 
cute me. 

•^4. A narrow band of metal ; . *= Strap sb. 9. 
1573-4 in S wayne Sarum Churek-xu. Acc, (i8g6) 122 Mend, 
inge of the slropes of iij belles, xij d. 1603-4 Ibid, 152 Iron 
stroppes and bolts and kayes for the belles. 

5 . Comb., as strop-makerj strop-bound adj. 

1736 Genii. Mag. VI. 607/2 Soap-boilers, Razor-makers, 
Hone-makers. Strop-makers, &c. 1867 Smvtk SailoPs 

Worddik,, Strop-bound block, a single block used in the clue 
of square-sails for the clue-llnes to lead through. 

Strop, <t, dial. ? Obs. [Cf. Strop z'.-J Strop 
milch cow = Strappers, Stropper. 

1781 in Hist, Chesterfield (1839) 339 For every strop milch 
‘cow, one penny. 

• strop (Strpp), w .1 [f. Strop 

1 . tratts. To sharpen or smooth the edge of (a 
: razor) with a strop. 

1841 Dickens Barn. Fudge xxv. The raven, .after a long 
inspection of an epitaph, would strop his beak upon the 
grave to which it referred. 1850 Holtzapffel Turning 
HI, 1155 The razor is always stropped backwards, and usu- 
ally from heel to point. 1853 Lytton My Novel xi, ix, 

* Well ? ' cried the Squire, suspending the operation of strop- 
ping his razor. 

2 . Ifaut, To furnish (a block) with a strop. Cf. 
Strap z>.l i. 

exSSo H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 29 How do you strop 
a block with a short splice? 

Hence Stropped ppl. a. Stro'pping* vbl. sb . : 
(tz) the action of the verb; (^) cotter. (iVh://.) rope 
for making strops. 

^1850 Holtzapffel Turning 111 . xts^ A razor from con. 
.tinued use and stropping, 1ms become dull. 1875 Bedford 
Sailors Pocket Bk. x. (ed, 2) 362 Table of Size of Rope 
Stropping. 1882 Nares Seaenanskip (ed. 6) 75 An iron, 
stropped block. Ibid. 81 The.. blocks.. are iron stropped, 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 8 Internal Iron Stropped; 
External Iron Stropped; Wire Stropped; Rope Stropped. 
1893 Forbes-Mitckell Gt. Mutiny 287 As keen an edge as 
a well-stropped razor. 
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strop (strpp), dial. [C£ Strap v.”. Strip p.Sl 
trans. = Strap 

i 884 ^Streatfeilo Line, tf Danes 367 Strep, to draw the 
last milk from the te.ats of a cow; Strappings, the last milk 
that comes before the udder is empty. 

! i* Strop©, V, Obs, rare, £?a. Du, stroopeni 
see Strip w.ij trans, « Strip v.^ 

*5*7 Andrew tr. BruusiuykAs Distyll. Waters i. xix. bv, 
Ye shal strope the herbes and leues from theyr steles and 
stalkes. i. xx. b vj. 

Strope, obs. pa, t. of Strip v,^ 

II Stropbanthus (stroke’njjcs). [mod.L. (De 
Candolle iSo3), f. Gr. arpoep-ot twisted cord -har&os 
flower], a. Eot, A genus of plants of the N.O. 
ApocynacesQ, native of tropical Africa and Asia, 
having strongly poisonous qualities ; a plant of this 
genus, b. A poisonous drug extracted from the 
seeds of various species of this genus, used by certain 
African tribes as a poison for arrows; in recent 
pharmacy used as a cardiac tonic, 
x883 Lancet ti Feb. 291/2 Fracnkel, Guttmann, and Lang- 
gaard h.ive recently given the result of their experience with 
strophanthus. 1898 Rev. Brit Pkarnz. 8 Two ounces of the 
extr.'ict of strophanth^ is made from 1 02. of seed. x8^ 
Allbuti s Syst. Med. Viy 751 The insomnia of heart disease 
is benehtted by digitalis, strophanthus, strychnine, [etc.]. 
X906 Alice Werner Natives Brit. Central Africa viii. 189 
The poison for spears and arrows is in most cases slrophan- 
thus, ipti Spectator it Jan. 56/2 An arrow poisoned with 
the usual strophanthus &c. will kill the person wounded. 

strophe (str^-fj). PI. etrophes (-f/z), stro- 
phffi (stroa-ff.) Also? in L, fonn stropha, [a. Gr. 
arpocpTi, lit. ‘turning’, £ arpotp-, arpitpciy to turn. 
Cf. late L. stropha^ Fr. strophe, Sp. esirofa, Pg. 
estrophe. It, strofa, strafe, stanza.] 

L in Greek choral and lyric poetry, and imita- 
tions of this : A series of lines forming a system 
the metrical structure of which is repeated in a fol- 
lowing system called the Aktistrophe. Also, in 
wider sense, one of two or more metrically corres- 
ponding series of lines forming divisions of a lyric 
poem. Hence occas. (after Fr.) nsed with reference 
to modern poetry as equivalent to Stanza. 

Originally the word errpo^ij, ‘turning *, was applied to the 
movement of the chorus from right to left, and axTieTTpoi^T}, 
‘counter-turn to its returning movement from left to right; 
hence these terms became the designations of the portions 
of the choric ode sung during these movements respectively. 

X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1257 By making turnes 
and winding cranks so strange In all bis strophes, and those 
without the range Of harmony. x622 (see Antistrophe], 
1671 Milton Samson Of Tragedy, The Measure of Verse 
usd in the Chorus is of all sorts,.. without regard bad to 
Strophe, Antisirophe or Epod. xyss Gray Let, Poems (1775) 
233 Neither am I quite of your opinion with regard to strophe 1 
and antistrophe ;..methmks it has little or no edecl on the ! 
ear, which scarce perceives the regular return of metres at j 
so great a distance from one another. 1774 Warton Hist. \ 
Eng, Poetry 1. Diss. i. f3b. The bard extorted a speedy 
pardon . .by producing the next day before the king at dinner 
an ode of more than thirty strophes. 1796 Kollmann Ess. 
Mus. Harmony xii. 85 It is not sufficient to observe the 
metre of the verse only according to the nature of its 
strophes, verses, and feet, with their subdivisions. 1823 
Thouasina Ross Bouterwek's Hist. Sp.Lit. I. 243 Luis de 
Leon., discarded the prolix style of the canzone, and imitat^ 
the brevity of the strophes of Horace, in romantic syllabic 
measures and rhymes. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. III. v. iv, 
The Address we do not give ; for indeed it was in strophes, 
sung vivCt voce, with all the parts. X84X Penny Cycl. XX. 
4zo/r The Sapphic strophe consists of three Sapphic verses 
followed bya versus Adonicus. x86x Paley AEschylus (ed. a) 

7 agst. Thebes iix swie, Hermann distributes the remaioder 
of the chorus into strophae and antistropbae. s886 Ruskin 
Prsterita 1. 272 The balanced strophes of classic and 
Hebrew verse. 1895 M. Hewlett Earthwork cut cf Tus- 
cany 103 What a romance we should have bad from Gautier, 

, .what a strophe from Baudelaire half-obscene, half-moum- 
ful. wholly melodious. j^6 R. G. Moulton Lit, Study 
Bible i. 58 The simplest case is where each antistrophe 
immediately follo^i's its strophe. 

fig. X849 J, MAR^nNEAU Ess,, Rev. etc, (1891) IV. 449 Law 
and love are but the strophe and antistrophe of the great 
chorus of redemption. 

2 . Bot, (See quot. 1866.) ? Obs. 

1846 J, Hudson tr. Link in Ref. 4- Papers Bot, (Ray Soc.) 
348 The oblique lines which Schiraper called spirals (wendel), 
and which our author terms ‘Strophes’. xB66 Treas. Bot. 
1105/1 Strophe, a term applied to the spirals formed in the 
development of leaves, xpoo B. D. Jackson Gloss, Bot, 
Terms, Strophes pi. any spirals shown in pbyllotaxy. 
Strophic (str^'fik), a. Prosody, [f. Stboph-e 
-f-ic. Cfl Aktistrophic.] a. Pertaining to stro- 
phes ; consisting of strophes, b. Belonging to the 
strophe as dislingnisbed from the antistrophe, 

1848 Class. Museum V. 3S6 As regards Pindar, the frag- 
ments of the first dith>Tamb,. .give evidence of strophic com- 
p<)sition. i86x Paley jEschylus (ed. 2) Supplices 62 note. 
Either the strophic or the anti^trophic verse must be altered. 
1866 Lottos Lost Tales Miletus Pref. x, llie strophic meir« 
of the ancients. 1896 R. G. Moulton Lit. Study Bible x.fz 
The reader must be on the watch to distinguish the ‘strophic 
structure where the stanzas may be unequal, from the 
* antistrophic structure in which the two stanzas of ® 
are exact counterparts. xoo6 Expositor June 565 [riej 
illustrates the ordinary’ parallelisms and strophic pMnomena. 
Steopliical(strp'fikal),<j. Prosody, [f. Strophe 
-h-iCAL.] = Strophic b. 

1886 C. A. Briggs Messianic Propk, Pref. p. *11, There 
IS a large amount of scepticism among Hebrew scholars as , 
to.. the strophical organization of Hebrew poetry. *9®7 | 


Txmes Lit. Stippi. 15 Mar. 82/1 Correction of errors, partly 
,.by attention to the metre and strophical arrangement. 

Hence Stro'phically adv. 

Class. MttseumV, -fit! Songs strophically connected 
with each other. 

strophiolate (strp-fiilA), a. Bot. fad. mod-L. 
slrophioldtus, f. strophiolum ; see Sthophiole and 
-ATE.] Furnished w-ith a strophiole. 

ifcl S. F, Gka V Brit. Plants 1 1. 667 Polyaalca:. .. Seed pen- 
dulous; hilum strophiolate or comose. 1830 Lindley 
Syst, Bot, 37 Seeds with a strophiolate apex, often wnged. 

Stropbiol© (strp’fionl). Bot, [a. mod.L, stro~ 
pkioUem (Crasrtner 17SS ; often incorrectly J/r(7- 
phtold), a use of L, strophiolum, dim. of strophium 
chaplet, ad, Gr. arpoKpwy, f, urpo^-, crpiipuy to 
turn, twist. Cf, F. strophiolei\ An excrescence or 
tubercle surrounding the hilum of certain seeds. 

*®39 Lindley Itiircd, Bot. (ed. 3) 247 Mirbel has ascer- 
tained that in Euphorbia Lathyris the strophiole is the 
fungous foramen of the primine. x86x Bentley Man. Bot. 
342 Other botanists.. instead of using the two terms stro- 
phioles and caruncles as synonymous with each other, apply 
the former term only when the^proceed from the hilum, and 
the latter to those from the nucropyle, 1870 Henfrey's Bot. 
§ 428 Turneracese... Seeds albuminous, with a strophiole or 
false aril. 2874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 502 Strophiole.— Under 
the name of Strophiolas, Gartner has described certain ctl- 
lular excrescences on the integument of various seeds. 

StropLoid (str^j'foid). Geom. .ztrophmde, 
f. Gr. oTpoipos twisted cord : see -oiD.] (See quot. 
1880.) Hence Stxophoi'dal a. and s6. 

1880 W. W.^ Johnson in Amer. Jml. Math. III. 320 The 
term Strophoid has been applied by French writers toa cubic 
curve, of which the symmetrical form has been discussed by 
Dr. James Booth under the name of the LogocjxHc Curve. 

. . I have ventured to use the word in a more extended sig- 
nification, and define the strophoid as the locusof the inter- 
section of two straight lines which rotate uniformly about 
two fixed points in a plane. 1883 E. Barnes in yohns Hop- 
kins Unix'. Circular II. 145 A Note on the Sirophoids. 
X908 Roy. See, Catal. Sci, Pafers, Subj, Index I. 535/r 
Strophoid (several refs, to foreign periodicals]. Ibid. 535/2 
Stropboida! curves of 3rd degree. Ibid, 631/2 Logocyclic 
curve. .or strophoid. Ibid, 632/2 Strophoidals. 

II Stropbulns (strp*fi; 715 s). Path, [mod.L. 

(‘ Keddegownde, strophulus' Huloet 1552, and later 
Lat.-Eng. Diets.), app. a corruption of medX. 
scropkulus ‘redgownd* {Promp, Paw,), corrup- 
tion of h. scrdfulie (Scbofdla), misapplied to an 
eruptive disease.] A papular eruption on the skin 
of infants ; it has several varieties, kno^vn popu- 
larly as red-^um, white-gum, iooth-rash, etc. 

38^ WiLLAK Cutaneous Dis. I. 16 The Stiophulus is a 
papulous eruption, peculiar to infants, and exhibiting a 
variety of forms. 1822-7 Good Study Med, (1829) V, 565 
The tooth-rash is the severest form in which strophulus 
sho^vs itself. 1676 Bristowe Tk. 4. Prad. Med. (1878) 348 
^IaDy attacks of so-called ' strophulus* , .are really due to the 
operations of the above animals (rc. gnats, fleas, and bugs}. 
Stroppado, obs. form of Strappado. 

Stropper (str^’psj), dial, [f. Strop v ,^ + -er ^,] 
Strapper 2 

*7®7 Terrier cf South Hykeham, Lines, (E.D.D.) For a 
new bare cow three pence, for a stropper three halfpence. 
tStro'SSer, Also6stra8er. [Of obscure 
origin ; the relation to Trouser is uncertain, Cf. 
Strousb.] = Trouser. 

1598 in Malone's Shaks, (1790) 1. 11. 30Z Item, iij payer of 
red strasers and iij fares gowne of buckrome. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. y. III. vii. 57 Belike she was old and gentle, and you 
rode like a Kerne of Ireland, your French Hose ofT, and in 
your strait Sirossers. 3609 Dekker Cull's Horn-bk. i. 7 1 he 
1 talians close stros'-er, nor the French standing coller. e 1613 
Middleton No Wit like Womans n. i. 39 His son a-horse- 
back in cloth-of-gold breeches, while he himself goes to the 
devil a-foot in a pair of old strossers! ^2637 1. Jones & 
Davenant Brit. Trivmphans 15 His Squire apparell’d in a 
yellow Coat, with wide sleeves, and strossers cut in paines 
of yellow and watcheL 

Strost : see Strust v. ( =* Trust.) 

Strot, var. Strut sb. Obs. 

+ Strotl!©, ? sb. Obs. rare^\ [Perh. for *strode, 
repr. OE. r/wef marsh (cf. Strother) ; perh. meta- 
theticallj' a. ON. stord small wood (cf. Storlh, 
•storth in Yorks, and Derbyshire place-names).] 


\ marsh ; ? a small wood. 

3. . Gaw, ^ Gr. Kni. 37x0 At he last bi a littel dich he 
>ez ouer a spenne, Stelez out fol stillybi a strotbe rande. 
* Strotliey a. Obs. rare^^. (Meaning obscure.) 
3.. E, E, Allit. Poems A. 1x5 Als] stremande sterner 
en stroke men slcpe. 

StrO'tlier. north. Obs. Also 5 strothxe, 
:oudyr, strowder, strwder, struther, struder, 
0, 5-<5 struthir. [App. related to OE. strOd 
irsh ; cf. the place-name Strood.'] A marsh. 

■he Petiks Charters (ed. 1872) s437-1s6glt.flncnt.ly men- 
1 a piece of land called ‘ The common • 

Scat YCd'd; eg?/! Pecjam terre vocatam the Cobs^thir 
-ndentemad^OTl- 1S3. Moitson Stan. AntutlsTmet- 
e 1x6 Crailing-.w'as granted by David j., with the crag 
hJjararrflkOTd easiments in the adjomins Strother, in 
hangc for lands at Hardinsesthora. 
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STRUCK. 


■ + StrO'tllir. Obs. rare. Also strodir. [Con- 
traction of OE. steor-rSSor steer-oar: see Steer 
and Rdddeb.] A steering oar, helm, rudder. 
[C897 jElfred Gregory's Past. C. Ivi. 431 Dact hit wacre 
swelcc se sliora slepe on midre sse, & forlure oxt stiorroour,] 
14 . . Berm 1580 And put in goddis gowcrnaunce, lyff, Shippe 
& strothir. Ibid. 1884 To scse both Shipp & strodir. 

t Strou'blance- Obs, (Inquots. Sc,) Forms: 
‘5 atrublance, -ulance, 5-6 -Ians, 6 -lens. [Ajihe- 
tic f. DistkoubI/ANCE.] Disturbance, molestation. 

X439 Inchaffray Charters (S. H. S.) 138 Meg..ncucr 
agayn call tt..na mak strublance to thatm in the said landi**. 
1496 Extracts Aberd, Re^. (1844) I. 59 Gyf euer the said 
\Villame commitlis onyoflense or strubulancc to the said 
Thomas. 1543 Ibid, 190 Wm. Mathesone, fyscher, wes 
convict., for the strublens of John yalcar,.,and strublcns of 
all his botlis schipping. i^^'Q Ibid, 11. 172 The strublans 
of this burgh, this daycommiltit be Pattik Chein. 

+ StronblCy Obs, rarc^^ In 5 strowbill. 
[Cf. Strodble V. and Trouble a,'\ Troublous, 
CX470 Henry Wallace vn. 138 In strowbill wer thou sail 
contcyne full lang. 

+ StroublOt V, Obs, Also 4-5 stroble, -il(l, 4-6 
Btruble, 5 fltroubel, -ulle, etrowblo, ^?atrabil). 
[Aphetic f. Disteooble t;. Cf. Stubble t;.] 

L trans. To disturb, trouble. 
c 137s Sc. Le^. Saints xviiu {Mary Egypt) 948 pa thochlls 
for to pul me fra^ my soroful corce pal stroblyt sa. X38a 
Wyclif Micah vii. 3 Thei sttubUden t*388 siuibliden] to 
gydre it IVulg. conturbaverunt eam\. /x 1400-50 Wars 
Alex, 856 And Philip falne (was] sarc seke & all pe fest 
strubled I Dubl, sirobletj c 1425 St, Mary 0/ Oigntes i. viii. 
in AngliaW\\,nof-yi She knewe |[»e sleightes and wiles of 
pe enmy, pat gladly wolde strabil htr. f 1470 Henry WaU 
lace XI. X072 The sayr bandys strowblyt all his thocht. 
1538 Extracts Aberd, Reg, (1844) I. 156 Als the saydis 
Robert and Johnn bed strublit..thisguid towne, in sloping 
of dansing tctc.P 

2 . To make turbid or cloudy. 

C137S Sc, Leg-, Saints xL {Hinian) 571^ A cloud vondir 
blak . . stroublit pc ayre. a 1500 Rat is Raznng 11. 20^ Thocht 
a day strublyt be the are, Ane vlhir efter cumys faire. 
Hence + Stroublln^ vbl, sb. Also + Stroubler. 
a 1400 Havtpole's Prose Tr, 22 With outc leltynge or 
strobillynge of woildely bcsj*n«:s. c 1460 Prontp, Parv, 
(Winch.)^ 439/t Stroblare, or tioblaie, perinrbator, [The 
entry is in the alphabeltcal place of Storb, 5 cf. Way 
aieflo Wisd, Sol, 652 In Rails Raving (1870) 20 The 
strublyne of fulys crabis the visman. 

Strouce : see Strouse Obs, 

Stroucke, obs. pa. t. of Strike v, 

Stroud (straud). ? Ohs, Also 8 etrowd. [? f. 
Stroudm Gloucestershire.] 

1 . A blanket manufactured for baiter or sale in 
tradmg with the North American Indians. Also 
Stroud blanket, 

1683 in C. H. Hunt Life E, Livingston (1864)6 Four gar* 
ments of Strouds. X75X C.Gist *Jmls, (1893)53 Six Strouds, 
two hlatch'Coats, and a Siring of Wampum. 17s* yrnl, 
Capt, Treat ^2 (Cent.) Be pleased to give to the son of the 
Piankasfaa king these two strowds (o clothe him. 2809 A. 
Henry Trav, 119 Before him, on a new siroud blanket, was 
placed a bason of water. i8iz J T. Henry Camp, agsi, 
Quebec 133 A large, but coarse blue blaiiket, called a Stroud. 
2858 SiMMONDs hict. Trade, 

2 . Thematerialofwhich these blanketswere made. 

'vtSli Ann, Reg, aoi, 12 pieces red siroud; 15 ditto, blue. 

xBoS Pike Sources (1810) 27 Five yards of blue 

. Stroud. 1844 G. Dood Textile Mauuf, iv. 159 A kind of 
cheap cloth, called *sttoud ' made from woollen rags, was 
exported to North American Indians. 

0, attrib. 

1683 in C. H. Hunt Life E, Livingston (1864) 7 Four 
Stroud-Coats and Two duffcl-Coals. 

Hence Strou'ding’ vbl, sb, = prec. 2, 

18x4 Brackznridce Jrid, in Views of Louisianao.o\ The 
merchandise, which consisted of strouding, blankets,, .guns, 
beads, &c. ^ 1886 Century Mag, Nov. 33/2 A few yards of 
blue strouding such as the Indians used for hreecb'Clouts. 
i* Strougk, V. Obs, rarc^^. [? Corrupt van of 
Trough v, (which, however, is not recorded in this 
sense).] trans, ?To subject (a mineral deposit) 
to a process by which the ore or metal is separated 
from other matter. 

x6x8 S. Atkinson Gold Mynes Scot. (Bannatyne Club) 2 
Sufficient water.. with which all sorts of earth aic to be 
washed or scowred, else huddled, and so stroughed. 
Strotigle, obs. form of Struggle v. 

Strouit, obs. pa, t. of Strew v. 

Stroul(e, obs. forms of Stroll. 

Stromnpet, obs. form of Strumpet. 
Strounde, obs. form of Strand sb,"^ 
Strounger, obs. form of Stranger. 

Stroup (stnlp), Obs, cxc. dial. Forms : 4, 6 
stroupe, 5, 7 strowpe, 6 strowp, 7 stroap, 7-9 
stroop, Stroup, [a. ON. slrtipe (also strjupe) = 
MSw., mod.Sw. stntpe. Da. sirttbe^ throat.] 

1 . The throat ; the gullet or the wind-pipe. 

1338 R, Brunnb Chron. (2810) 290 He smot him in ]bc 
.helm, hakward he baie his stroupe. a 1400 Celextin 638 in 
.Anglia I. 83 My weysaunt and my stroupe. CX440 Promp, 
.Parv, 480/2 Strowpe. of the throte, epiglottis. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. 369/2 A Strowpe, lien. i66x Reg, Privy Coune, 
Scot. Ser. 111. 1. 21 They., went into the byre and culted the 
stxoaps of eight herd of besliall. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., 
Stroop, the gullet <2x825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Stroop, 
the gullet, or the wind-pipe. It seems xndiflrercntly applied 
m both. 1878 S. H. Miller & Skertchly Fenland iv. 131 
Stroop. 


2 . The Spout of a pump, kettle, teapot, etc. 
Chiefly Sc, 

*505 in J. Bain & (X Rogers Liber Protocol, C, Simon 
(1877) I. 335 [Two silver phials, one of which wanted) 
the strowp, 1672 G. Sinclair Hydrostaticks (1683) 292 
This defect might be supplied by the blowing of Bellows 
from above ground, through a Stroop of Leather, or some 
other thing. 1828 J, Wilson Noct, Ambr, Wks, 1855 II. 74 
That stroop's a gran* poorer. x84a J. Aiton Domest, Econ, 
(1857) 334 The Stroup of an old tea-pot. 

f 3 . y A hood. Obs, 

1579 in Bk, Untv, Kirk Scot, (1839) 187 The bruit was of 
s.ime (read some] superstteious rites qwhilks ware prepared 
for the buriall, as ane qwhyte cross in the mortcloath, lang 
gownes with siroupcs and torches. Ibid., Who returnit 
with answer, that tnc lx>rds should cause cover the mort- 
cloalh with black velvet, and the siroupcs should be 
removlt. 

Hence Strouped a,y having a spout Strou*p- 
less a,j having no spout. 

X744 Rec, Elgin (looB) II. 339 A peuter strouped flaggon. 
xSoa Medical Jrnf. VIII. 176 It was received into a 
r/r^w/rrfdccantcr. xBz^Galt E ntai/lxxvli, I would na hac 
tied my talent in a napkin, nor hid it in a stroopless tea-pot. 
Stroupe, obs. form of Stirrup, 
t Strouse. Obs, rare. Also strouco. = 
Trousk sb,^ Cf. Strosser. Obs, 

x6oo Sir y, Oldcastle v. x. 124 Irish, Prethee, Lord 
shudge, let me haue mine own clothes, my strouces there, 
1620 ir. Boccaeiots Decameron vii. iii. 29 b, [F’liar) Reynard 
being sltipt into his Trusse and straite Stiouscs. 

t Stronse-man. Obs. ran.—^ ? 

x688 W. Scot Hist, Name Scot, (1894) 45 The Keepers 
and the Slrousc-men came, With Shouts from Hill to Hill, 
With Hound and Horn they rais'd the Deer. 

Strout(e, obs. forms of Strut 
[Strow, error for frow, Frouch a, 

1659 Lady Alimony 11. v. D4b, The grass Too strow for 
fodder, and too ranic for pasture. xBza Nares; hence in 
recent Diets.] 

Strow ; see Strew v, 

Strowe, strowh, obs. forms of Straw jAI 
Strowl(e, Strowt(e : see Stroll, Strut z/.i 
t Stroy, sh, Ohs, [In sense 1, ? short for stroy^ 
-all or •good : see Stroy v, b. In sense 2, aphetic 
f. Destroy sb,'\ 

1 . One who destroys ; a wasteful person, dial, 
CX440 Promp, Parv, i^Zolz Slroy [v,r, stroye], or dystroy- 

are, destructor, dissipater, a 1825 Fordy Voc, E, Anglia, 
Stry,Stry.gocdi s,, a wasteful person; a bad manager or 
economist. 

2 , Destruction. To make stroy of^ to make spoil 
of, pillage. 

x68a Bukyan Holy /Kxr(i905) 386 Nor did they partake 
or make stroy of any of the Necessaries of Mansoul, but 
that which they seised on against the 'ibwnsmens w'il). 
x683 Lo. DELA«ERE^</t»./iiC//r/</r. Wks. (1694)25 To have 
your meat well drest does well, for thcic is not much dllTcr- 
ence betwixt a wilful stroy, and to have a great deal of meat 
spoiled in the dressing. 

Stroy (stroi), v, Obs, or arch. Forms : a. 2-5 
8tru5e, 2-4 stniie, 4 atni(e, strui, strwe, 4-5 
struye. 4-5 strye, 4-6 strie, 5, 7, 9 dial, 
fltry. 7. 4 8tro50, 4-5 stroie, 4-6 stroye, 4-9 
stroy, [Aphetic f. Destroy v, ; cf. Astroy vI\ 
trans. To destroy. 

CX200 Trin, Coll. Horn, 51 pal be sbolde fare to he burh 
of ieiuvalem and stru^cn iL Ibid, j6i [“^^e Devil) struicS 
tihte bileue. ^ 1300 Cursor M, 9203 In bis time..lurselem 
was struid (Gett, stioyd). 13., Gaw. ^ Gr, Kni, 2194 Hit 
is k® fendc, . . p.it has stoken me his slcucn, to strye me here. 
X377 Lkuqu P, PI. B. XV. 587 pci.,sludveden to stroyen 
[v.r, struyen) bym and stroyden hemself. 138a WvcLir 
Ectltis, xxviii. 17 Walk'd cites of riche men it slro^cde. 
c 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 4953 As clay of ways 1 sail 
halm struye (Vulg. xvii. 43 deUho\ e 1450 Mirk's Fes- 
Hal 72, 1 woll strye hit [ihc world) wyth a flod. 1567 Tun* 
BERV. Epit. etc. 89 b, Though Taylcr cut thy garment out 
of fiame, And stric thy stuffe by sowing it amis. 2579 
W. A. Remedy agst. Love (Roxb.) B iiij b. For take awiw 
the cause of every vice , . You stroy thcnTcct, 2603 J, 
Davies CHeref.) Microcosmos 49 Damn’d Nothing thathast 
such a some-thing stride, Howwast begot? 2606 Sitaiis. 
Ant. 4 CL III, xi. 54 What I haue left behinde Slroy’d in 
dishonor. ci6ii Chaeman Iliati xxii. 37 O Hector I flic, 
this man, this homicide, That strait will stroy thee. 264s 
H. More Song of Soul u. 1. iv. 6 They stroy one Ih* other 
in fell cankred mood. 2819 W. Papistry Storm' d 

(1827) X 89 As they look’t up ilk lofty wa*, 'i'akin* their meilhs 
for its downfa'. That they may strike and slroy. a 2825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Stry, to destroy; to waste. 

•(“b. Comb.: stroy-all,Btroy-good, a destructive 
or wasteful person. 

XS73-80 Tosser Husb. (1B78) 21, A giddie bralne maister, 
and *stroyal his knaue, brings ruling to ruine^ and thtift to 
hir graue. 2540 Palscr. Acolastus I. iii. F iij b, I leioyce 
..to be called Acolastus .i. a ‘•stroygood, or a prodigal 
felow, 2567 Golding OvicTs Met. xi. {1503) 269 The ciuell 
slroygood [L. vas/atorem} with his hioodic mouth and 
heere. x6xx CorcK.,Bobancler, 3 ia vnthrifl, riotous waster, 
superfluous spender, immoderate stroy-good. a 2825 siry- 
good (see Stroy sb, sj. 

Hence 4 * Stroying vbl. sb, 

1396-7 in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1007) XXII. 303 Aborcife and 
stroying of kynde. 7^x400 Wycl^s Wycket (1546) Bj, 
Great stroyeng of the-pcoplc of Cfod. 2549 Chlke Hurt 
Sedit. (13691 G iv. How many came to the campes from long 
labour to sodeine case, and from meane fare to stroying of 
vittaile. 1573-80 Tusses Hush. (1878) 206 If shepherd 
would Iceepe them from stroieng of come. 

tstroyer. Obs. Also 4 struier, strnyer. 


Btrier, 5 streier. [Aphetic f. Destkotek.] A 
destroyer. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16703 Aha 1 (jou struier \CoU. struyer! 
o )i= temple, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (i88o) 128 Jyt Jies pos. 
sessioners ben bcucs and so striers of clergye and of good 
lif in the people, c 1382 Chaucer Pari. Poults 360 'J he 
drake, stroycr of his owne kinde. 1389 R. Robinson Coldm 
Mirr. (Cheiham Soc.) 18 He layes not gelher pooie men's 
grounds He is no countrey stroyer. 

Stroyl, Stru : see Stiioil, Strot v. 

Strut} (strub), V. s.w. dial.. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Strip ri.] trans. To rob, strip. Also absol. 

cx68o in A. H. A. Hamilton Quarter Sessions (1878)220 
[Robert Coad was convicted of) being a niglit walker, and 
pilfering and strubbing in the night-time. 2867 Rock yint 
4 AV//Txiv, But they've a-strubb’d vlower-knats an* heaths, 
And fudgeed up zum purty wreaths. 2870 Pencellv in N, 
4 Q. Ser. IV. VI. 72/1 [In East Cornw'all thirty years ago) to 
slrub was to strip or rob. Thus, we were said to strubz 
bird’s nest (not the bird) wJicn we look the eggs or young 
birds from it. 

Struble ; see Stbouble v, 
tStrucion. Obs. Forms: ^etrucion, 4Btni- 
cioun, struccon, 5 Btruccyon. Also in med.L. 
form 4 alrucyo, 4-5 strucio, 6 struchio. [ad. 
med.L* striicibnem, a miswriting of L. struthibnem, 
nom, struthio, a. Gr. crpovOlojv, f, OTpovOos sparrow 
(6 filyas c, the ostrich).] The ostrich. (By some 
writers confused with the stork.) 

<2x225 Auer, R. 232 )?e steorc [MS. C. strucion, MS. T. 
ostrice), ^2340 Hawpole Prose Tr.g pay are lyke till a 
fowle f>at cs callede struej’o or stoike. 1382 Wyclif 7 ^^ 
xxxix. 13 The fether of a strucioun [1388 ostiichel is lie to 
the fetheiis of a ierfalcoun. — Mtcah i. 8. 23^ — i.rr. 
XL 16. 2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) HI. 21 Salomon., 
closede Asuuctiobis biyd in a glas,and struccon brou^te 
a worme hatle Thamir out of wildernesse 1x432-50 
MS. Hart, Strucio in loth places: *48$ Caxion slruccyon). 
CX400 I kree Kings Cologne pe which is clepyd strucio. 
exsoo Kennedy Passion of Christ 26 As sirultioun {MS.A 
Tstruciioun) stif, as tigar tiranus. 2592 Lodge Euphutt 
ShadoivBi, The birdeStruchio[batfa]abjgbody, but wealce 
wings, 

Stmek (stick), pa, pple. and ppl. a, [pa. pplc. 
of Strike c.] fA. pa. pple, in special nse = 
Stricken A, Strucken A. 

1594 SiiAKs. Rich. Ill, 1. 1,92 His Noble Queene [is) Well 
slrooke (2597 sttoke) in ycarcs. 2620 Qvktiix.s Atgalus 
4 P. HI. 224 An old gray pilgtime, deeply strucke in yearcs. 
2787 Minor iv. ii. 206 A pcison struck in years, and of a 
noble dcporimcDt, approached. 

H, ppl, a. 

1 , Subjected lo a blow or stroke. 

2627 May Lucan iv. F 5, Make the strooke earth to deluge 
perutous. 1693 J. O, tr. Cowley's Hist, Plants 1. C.'s Wks. 
2722 III, 272 As soon as Murick from struck Strings re- 
bounds. x82x Joanna 'BhM.uzMelr, Leg.,LadyC* Boilbt 
xvii, Then from the stiuck flint flew the spark. iBjxW. 
Pole in Rimbault Pianoforte (2860) 285 The elasticity ri 
the stiuck wire would send it [se. the hammer) down vnln 
such force that it rebounded. 2875 A. J. Ellis tr, 
holts' Sensat. Tone t v, 208 The ojflcrences in the quality 
of tone of stiuck strings. 

b. Wounded : « Stricken ppl, a, B. i. rare.^ 

2809 Byron Eugl, Batds 841 So the struck eagle, .View’d 
bis own feather on the fatal dart. 28x9 Shelley Crm l 
ii. 22 Your image, as the hunter some struck deer, Follows 
me. 


1 2 . Of a battle ; *= Stricken B. 6 . Obs. 

26x8-29 Beauu. & Fl. Bonduca 1. i, Ten struck Battels I 
suckt these faonoui’d scars fiom. 

3 . Marked, grooved. 

2677 Moxon Meth, Eaetc, xiL 47 Those wheels that have 
more than one Groove in them arc called Two, Tbice,ac. 
Struck-wbeels. 1678 Ibid, v. 83 You must not Saw just 
upon the struck line. v 

Of a jury: (Seequot, 1S56. Cf. Strike z'. 14*) 

2856 Bouvier Asuer, Law Diet., Struck fury, z special 
Jury selected by striking from the pannel of jurors, a cci tain 
number by each party, so as to leave a number icquued uy 
law to try the cause. 1902 Linn Story of Mormons 308 a 
struck jury was obtained. . . 

6 . Of a measure: Levelled with a stnckie. 
Stricken B. 4, Striked. , , , 

x866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I.x. 168 Nine stiuck busbeis 
are xeckoned as equal lo eight heaped. 1883 GresleV 
. Coat-mining z^sSirvek, level full; strickle measure. 

6 . Of a plant : That has put forth roots, rooted. 

2856 Delamer fl Garden (1861) 172 Pot off your strucK 

chrysanthemums. 

7 . In various industrial arts. 

a. Impressed with a device by means of a ore. 

2882 A. Watt Metk. Indusir. 190 Another. .braneb 01 
cheap jewellery manufacture consists in what is ca 
’struck ’ work. Thin sheet gold alloy of 
is struck by means of a die into any desired by w 
a hollow shell is obtained ; this is then filled by 
it a quantity of silver solder. 2886 B. V, Head in L, , 

Eng. Coins 4 Tokens 128 Modern casts made from - 
struck originals. , .The lettering and the types on cast c 
are also less sharply defined than on struck coins. 

b, Electrometallurgy^. (See quot. 3881.) 
x 83 x A, Watt Scieut/fc Industr, IL 150 Ij b 

that the article should be struck,, .that is, receive an^mni 
ate coating directly after immersion, when deposition 1^/ 
be allowed lo progress more slowly, 2909 Century • 
Suppl. (citing Houston Diet. Elect.), 

• c. (See quot.) 

iZgs Funk's Stand. Diet., Struck fish, fish saturated with 
salt and then smoked. 

d. Slrttckup: (of tinware) raised or jashioned 
by means of a press. 



STBITCKEN. 


‘1875 Knight Diet, 2466/1 Other swages operate in 
drop or lever presses upon sheet-metal j forming the struck- 
up tinware, such as pie-pans, [etc.). 

8. Comb, : f sirttck-blind adj, 
c 16x1 Chapman Iliad v. 500 It. .made th’ Heroe stay His 
strooke-blind temples on his hand. 

StrtLClren (stro*k'n), pa, Pple. and ppU a, Ohs, 
exc. Sc, and north, [pa, pple. of Stuike i;.] 

A, pa, pple, in special sense « Stricken A. 
Struck A. 

*583-92 Greene MatniUia 11 . 0 x b, Calling him which was 
well strooken in yecres, & yet enamoured,.. not an old louer, 
but a fiUhie foole. 1586 T. Bright Treat, MeL xix. 118 
The aged, farre stroken in yeares, faile in the execution of 
externall actions. 1596 Dalrymplb tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, 
1 . II. 154 Now Metellan weil slrukne in jeiris, (etc.J. 1650 
liAMOTiT Diary {hldiil, Club)23 Old Inchdearnie.,depairtcd 
out of this life, being a man weill slruken in yeares. 2768 
Foote Devil apon two Sticks n. Wks. 1778 IV, 40 Devil, 
That was composing, indeed. Last. Ay, wam’t it, master, 
for a man that is strucken in years. 

B. ppl, a. — Stricken ppl, a, in various uses, 
Strucken blindness (nonce-use), the condition of being 

struck blind. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, 1. 1. 123 Lat him 
that strykes be called gillie, & the strukne absoluct. Ibid, 
I. 11. 140 Afor him, in Albion was na vsse of slrukne or 
cuin5et money. x6ia J. Davies (Hcref.) Muse's Sacri/, 
(Grosart) 81/2 Yet (like the strucken Fish) we are in hold. 
1642 i\.l\\o 7 (^SongoJ'SoultParaphr,Interpr.'P’jh, I tune 
my strings. . i some golden vein The strucken chords right 
sweetly shall resound. 1649 Milton Eikon, Pref. Bab, 
That they. .may have none to blame hut thir owne folly, if 
they live and dye in such a strook'n blindness. j66x Feltham 
Resolves^ Upon Eccles. ii, // (cd. 8) 382 A strucken Deer. 
X901 G, House with Gr, Shutters 297 John's asleep 

this strucken hour and mair. 

tstra'ctor. Ois. rare-^. [a. L. slnutor, 
agent-n. from slmfre to build.] A builder. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 59 These Persians say one 
lamshet was the structor [of the Palace of PersepoHs]. 

Strnctoral (stro-ktiural), a, [f. Structdre sb, 
+ -AI/.] Of or pertaining to structure. 

1. Of or pertaining to the art or practice of build- 
ing. Chiefly in structural iron^ steely iron or steel 
intended for building construction. 

2867 Burton 11.(1873) I. 53 The rise of structural 
skill in Scotland. 2895 Current Htsi, V. 608 The great 
demand was for structural iron and steel. 2902 Westm, Gaz, 
21 May 8/2 Structural steel. 

b. fig. Pertaining to the art of literary construc- 
tion. tare% 

2870 Lowell Study JFind, (1871) x88 Chaucer. .had a 
structural faculty which distinguishes him from all other 
English poets, bts contemporaries. 

2. Of or pertaining to the structure of a building 
as distinguished from its decoration or fittings. 
Structural load (see quot, 1888 ). 

1877 J. D, Chambers Div,lVcrship 2 Structural and other 
requisites for Divine Worship. <2x878 Scott Lect, Anlyt, 
(1879) 1.69 It was myendeavourto illustrate the mechanical 
and structural portion of the process. 2879 CasselCs Techn. 
Educ, I. 283 The general rule, however, is that carpenters* 
work is structural, and connected with the carcase, whilst 
that of a joiner comprehends the finishinps of the outside 
and inside of a building. x886 Conder Syrian Stone^Lore it. 
(1896} X03 By careful examination 1 found that the arches 
near the great reservoir were not structural but false. x888 
Lockwood's Diet, Mech, Engin.^ Structural the load 

due to a structure icsel/; as distinguished from the imposed 
load. 19x2 T. D. Atkinson Cathedrals x8o The great 
structural supports. .Wykebam retained. 

Jig. 2904 S. H. Botcher Harvard LecL aoo The subject- 
matter of poetry is the universal — that which Is abiding and 
structural in humanity. 

3. Of or pertaining to the arrangement and 
mutual relation of the parts of any complex unity. 

2870 Yeats Nat, Hist..Comm. 7 All raw substances contain 
within them structural evidences of the conditions under 
which they were developed. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life iii. 
X. 229 We learn several languages by perceiving their struc- 
tural relations, and remembering these. 2874 W. Spottis- 
wooDE Polarisation of Light vL 76 The mechanical strain 
has imparted Co portions of the glass a structural character 
analogous. .to th.at of a crystaU 2874 Hartwids Aenal 
IVorld ii. 24 Having obtained a knowledge of the various 
gaseous substances which compose the atmosphere, we will 
now cast a glimpse on their structural arrangement. 2884 
tr. Lotze's Logic Introd. 7 If, again, a tool is^ to fit the 
hand, it must have such other structural properties as make 
it easy to grasp. 2887 Athenxuvt 8 Oct. 463/2 Singleton 
here, .passes at once from the attitude of the eye-witness to 
the altitude of the chronicler, and tells the story.. by the 
historical method. Nor was there any structural need for 
him to do this ; he could have [etc.]. 

4. In various scientific uses. 

a. Phys, and Path, Of or pertaining to the or- 
ganic structure of an animal or plant, or a portion 
of an animal or vegetable body. 

284s Dis, Liver loi Nostructural lesion of the brain. 

2B62 Spencer First Princ. ii. xiii. § 104. (1875) 302 The 
structural modifiability of an adult man is greater than that 
of an old man. 2863 Huxley Man's Place in Nat, ii- 103 
The^ structural differences which separate Man from the 
Gorilla and the Chimpaniee. 2877 J, A- Axxxh Atner.Bison 
488 In the structural character of the teeth themselves there 
is nothing that positively settles the question of their identity. 
x88o Bastias Brain i. 21 The localization of the path of the 
stimulus leads to structural results of another kind. 2898 
Syd. Soc, Lex.y Siruciurai disease, one involving tissue and 
causing change visible to the naked eye or the microscope; 
also organic disease in contradistinction to functional disease- 
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Comh. lyaiAmer. yml. Piychul.'X.Vl. structural, 
functional psychology question. 

b. Geol. Pertaining to the structure of the earth’s 
emst, of a rock, formation, mountain, or the like. 

xBss £7rrr Circ. Sei.y Inotg, Nat. 57 The phenomena just 
described are called structural, as affecting the intimate 
structure of the mass, and not merely its external form. 2862 
Dana Alan. Geol.yt. vi. 735 Tliere are three elements at the 
base of the earth's features. First a geographical one.. ; 
the second, structural,— the system of cleavage-structure ; 
the third dynamical. 2893 B. Willis in jjth Ann. Ref. 
U.S. Geol. Surv. 11.224 It* fkc Appalachian province there 
are four districts, each of which is distinguished from the 
others by a prevailing structural type. 

o. Of a branch of a science: Concerned with the 
stndy of the structures of natural products. 

Simetural botany x botany dealing with the structure and 
organization of plants. Structural chentistryx chemistry 
peating of the arrangement or order of attachment of atoms 
in the molecules of compounds. Structural geology : geology 
dealing with the method of the formation of the rocks that 
constitute the carth*s crust ; also qsAAzA geotectonic geology, 
2835 Lindley Ktitle\y A Key to struciural, physiological, 
and systematic Botany.* 2849 Balfour Afan, Bot. i Struc- 
tural Botany, or Organography, which has reference to the 
textures of which plants are composed, and to the forms of 
the various organs. 1882 Geikie Text bk. Geol, iv. 474 
Geotcclonic (Structural) Geology, or the architecture of the 
earth's crust, Nature 654/x Stiuctural chemis- 
try, moreover, is slowly acquiring the mastery over choles- 
teiin by making use of the experience afforded by the syn- 
thetic study of the hydroaromattc substances. 

Hence Struictura^lity rarc^^y structural quality 
or character. 

289s in Funk's Stand, Diet, 1909 Century Diet. Suppl. 

Structurally (strp*ktiurali), adv, [f. Struc- 
tural +-LY 2 ,] In structural respects; with re- 
gard to structure. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit, iii.iii.§ 72 We do not know. .the 
entire conditions of organic bodies (even structurally, not as 
living). 2849 Sk. Nat, Hist,, Alamtnalia IV. 165 The Sloths 
. .are exclusively arboreal .and for the trees alone are they 
structurally adapted. 1865 Daily Tel. 28 Dec. 5/3 St. Peters- 
burg also is as marvellous a city, structurally speaking, as 
Amsterdam ; its palaces, quays, and arsenals are all built on 
piles. 2869 Daily News 24 Oct., The question as to whether 
a counting-house which is not structurally severed constitutes 
a good qualification [to voteasahouseholderj. 2882 Alactn, 
Mag, XLVI. 500 The houses ate. .structurally defective. 
29x5 Edin. Rev. Jan. 74 Dutch differs little structurally from 
Low German. 

StrnctTire (strp’kliiii) sb, [ad. L. sirttetura^ 
f, slruct; slrubrc to build : see -URE. Cf, F. 
structure^ Sp., Pg. esiructura^ It. struttura.l 
L The action, practice, or process of building or 
construction. Now rare or Obs, 
e X440 Pallad. cn Hush. ix. 224 This doon, the sidis [of the 
tank] make vp with stiucture [L, quo facto latera puUorunt 
struciura suseipuU\ 26x3 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3), Strue* 
ture, building, seuing in good order. 2624 WorroN Elevt, 
Arch, I. 48 This is yet a weake piece cf Structure, because 
the Supporters are subiect to much impulsion. 2693 J. 
Dryden Jr. ir. Juvenal xiv. 116 His Son builds on, and 
never is content. Till the last Farthing is in Structure spent. 
a 2704 T. Brown Praise qfi Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 32 If 
we look back into the primitive history of the first ages,., 
from the very first slructureof the world, we shall find [etc.]. 
2726 Leoni Albertis Arehit,, Life 5 A Florentine, who had 
worked for him. .in the stiucture of the Choir. 2770 Luck- 
omoe Hist, Printing 292 Presses of bb structure became 
-.general throughout the Ixiw Countries. 2793 Smeatoh 
Edystone L, Pref. p. v, A dbtinct account of rhe progress 
and structure of the Edystone Lighthouse. 1844 Disraeu 
Coningsby vii. iii. The scarcity of brick and stone at the 
period of its structure. 

2, Manner of building or construction; the way 
in which an edifice,, snaebine, implement, etc. is 
made or put together. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah in, ii, 317 The structure of thb City 
■was beautifull and high. 2695 tr. Alisscrils Voy. Italy II. 
238 The structure of the Cathedral is not much unlike to 
that of the Church of Siena. 1706 E, Wooden World 

Diss. (1708) 72 He can spy out the Faults in the Structure 
of a Boat, sooner than those of himself. 1772 Pennant Tours 
Scot. (1774) I Chester; a city without parallel for the singu- 
lar structure of (he four principal streets, which are as if 
excavated out of the earth. 2826 Art Brnving (ed. 2) 249 
There are variations in the structure of these mills— some 
are worked by hand, others by horse and water. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II, lu. iv, They. .show purchased dirks, 
of an improved structure, made to order. 2908 Animal 
Managem, (War Office) 176 In speaking of the structure of 
the saddle. 

3. The mutual relation of the constituent parts 
or elements of a whole as determining its peculiar 
nature or character ; make, frame. 

a. gen. 

1625 Chapji.'.n Odyss. iv. 1075 An Idoll, that Iphthlma did 
present In structure of her euery lineament \inarg. 
membrorum structural. 1657 J. Cooke HalCs Cures Eng- 
lisht 203 My Lady Rainsford beautifull and of a gallant 
structure of body. 1725 He Foe Voy. rvund World (1840) 
262 The admirable structure of this part of the Country. 
*757 Price Review Alorals i, (1769) 23 Then .. it 

[morality] has no other measure or standard, besides every 

one’s private slructureof mind and sensations. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. J, 51 Of the internal Structure of the Earth. 
2803 Brougham Colon. Policy I. 50 The structure of society 
..b the same in all those settlements. 18x4 Brewster m 
Phil, Trans. CIV. 438 The intexior part of the drop naa 
a structure similar to that of fluid glass. *839 Carlyle 
Chariism ilL (1858) 12 With a feeling of ibankfulncM rather 
that there do exbt men of that structure too, 187a Morlev 
Voltaire (1886) 2 Men. .became conscious of new' fibre in 


I their moral structure. 2880 Hauchton Phys. Geog. ii. 20 
I Ihe structure of the Southern Hemisphere, 

b. Anat.^ Biol., etc. 

26x5 H. Crooke Body of Alan vrrr. iv, (i63r) 730 Of the 
Vse, Figure and Slructureof the Hand. 2723 N. Robinson 
Th, Physiek 40 This imperfect Sketch,.. concerning the 
Structure, Mechanism, Laws, Properties, and Motions of 
mat System of Matter, that compose a human Body. 2774 
Golosm. Nat. Hist. VIII. 12 Many philosophers. .have., 
minutely examined their {sc. caterpillars*] siruclure and in- 
ternal conformaiion. 2B14 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. 56 
Every plant examined as to external structure, dbplays at 
least four systems of organs. 2835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. 
Libr.)^ 142 An exotic group, very closely related to the 
Gynni, but offering so many minute modifications of struc- 
ture as to warrajit their separation into a distinct genus. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, v, (1873) 114 Variations of structure 
arbing in the young or larvie naturally tend to affect the 
structure of the mature animal. 2884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner, 88 The secretion of dermal glands, .always 
appears first in the walb of the cells, and gives them a 
peculiar stiucture. 

c. Geol,, Alin., etc. 

2813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (1815) 27 Fragments of stone 
broken from simple rocks display the struciuie of the internal 
paxts. 2822 Cleaveland Aiin. 4- Geol. (ed. 2) I. 58 The 
structure of a mineral undoubtedly depends on the shape, 
size, and arrangement of the minute paitN, of which it is 
composed. 1879 A. Geikie in hncycl. Brit. X. azg/x 1 here 
are two leading types of stiucture among rocks— crystalline 
or massive, and fiagmental. 

d. With leference to a literary composition, a 
verse or sentence, a language, etc. 

1746 Francis tr. Hor., Epist i. xix. 37, 1 fear’d to change 
the Structure of hb Line. 2749 Penvtr <5* Harmony Prosaic 
Numbers Pref, 3 A critical Regard to the Structure of their 
Peiiods. 2789 Ntw Lend. A/ag. July 361/1 A new farce,, 
was presented last Saturday at thb theatre. Ihe structure 
is light and pleasant, 28x4 Keble Occas. Pafers (1877) 154 
Ibeie remain two sorts of imitation instrumental to Poetry: 
indirect, by which the style and structure takes the colour 
of the subject ; and direct. 2823 Thomasina Ross Bouter- 
wek's Hist, sp. Lit. I. 260 Combining the unity of ideas, 
w hich ought to distinguish that species of composition [sc, 
the sonnet), with the most elegant rounding and regularity 
of structure, 2833 J. Rush Philos. Human Voice x\v. (ed.2] 
313 When the structure of a sentence b so much involved 
as to produce a momentary hesitation in an audience, about 
its concord or government. 2857 J. D. Morell Gram. Engl. 
Za//^. 49 The Structure of Words, x. Roots and Derivatives. 
2862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1 . xix. 372 ITie Apocalypse b 
..thoioughly poetical in structure. 2887 5/ec/a/er 23 July 
996/2 The story itself b in stiucture extremely simple. 

4. The coexistence in a whole of distinct parts 
having a definile manner of arrangement. 

2873 Spencer Study Sociol. iii. (1880) 63 Though structure 
up to a certain point [in the animal organism) b requisite 
for growth, structure beyond that point impedes growth. 
2876 [see Structure v.]. 

o. concr. That which is built or conslructed, 
a. A building or edifice of any kind, esp. a pile 
of building of some considerable size and imposing 
appearance. 

26x5 Brathwait Strappado 104 Her structures ruin'd are, 
and there doth grow*, A gtoue offatall Elmes. 2632 Weever 
Anc. Funeral Mon, 707 The bodies. .were buried in lhe 
Abbey Church,. .in Saint Peters, and in other religious 
Structures. 2W4 H. More Myst. Iniq, 297 Dillchius. riot 
onely mentions the seven Hilb, but tells also wbat magnifi- 
cent structures stand upon them. 2739 Gray Let, Poems 
(1775) 69 A church.. which is, indeed, a most stalely stiuc- 
ture. 28x8 Byron Ck. Har, iv. i, 1 saw from out the uave 
her structures xbe As from the stroke of the enchanter's 
wand. 2833 Philui’S I'^r/fr.viii. 202 Of these humble 
stiuclurcs we have only the foundations.^ 1879 Tourcee 
Fool's Errand viii, 34 '1 hb log house had in time given way 
to a more pretentious stiucture of brick. 

transf. 1672 Milton Samson 2239 [Spoken to the giant 
Harapba.] Go baffi'd coward, lest 1 run upon thee, ..And 
with one buffet lay thy structure low. 

'b.fg. 

2637 Saltonstall Eusebius' Constantine 49 Vour conlen-- 
tions doe arise from points not concerning the maine struc- 
ture of Religion, 2660 R. Cokk Power 4 ’ Suhj, 269 The 
whole slxuciui e of hb cx’nVajmtghl bee dissolved. 2694 Prior 
Hymn to Sun viii, Eternal Structures let Them raise, On 
William’s and Maria’s Praise: Nor want new S^ubjeeJ for 
the Song. 2892 Westcott Costel of Life 256 Christianity. .. 
is not a structure of institutions, 
o. Buildings collectively. 

2671 Milton P. R. nr. 286 Ecbatana her structure vast 
there shews. 

6 . In a wider sense : A fabric or framework of 


laterial parts put together, 

2677 T. Jordan Lend, Triumphs tllle-p , Illustrattd with 
lany Magnificent Structures & Pageants. 2728 Pope Dune. 

247 Then [he] lights the structure with averted eyes, 1 be- 
illing smoke involves the sacrifice, 1788 Cowpek Gratitude 
J Thus moveable structure of shelves,, .ebarg d with oc^vm 
id twelves. 2841 VluEWZi.LA/ech.Engin. i Combinations 
’ material parts, ..when conslructed with a view to 
eights, or to resbt forces without being 

rmed Structures, /bid. 51 Structures arcofvar ous kinds. 

Frames, which have their parts connected } p 
ortbes; and Arches, in which thepartsareco Y 

r contact. 2883 W. J. M. Rankine in EnoA-f^^^^- 
o/i The principles of ihe soppott of a floating slmcture 
rm an important part of Hydromwhani^ 
h An organized body or combinaiion of “ntoally 
innected and dependent parts or elements. Chieny 

Biol., applied to component parts of an animal 
■ vegetable organism. . ^ 

8307. G. STiiuTT 5 >/rfl Bril. 6 Each stage of tl^ exist- 
clof these wonderful vegetable stmetures. 1859 D«wltt 
•7>. SjSoo. vL (1S73) no When we see any structure highly 
riect^ forany particular habit, as the wings of a bird for 
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flight. *876 Spencer Social, § 254 (1885) I. 526 The 
general law of organization.. is that distinct duties entail 
distinct structures. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bat, 1 The sub- 
stance of plants is not homogeneous, but is composed of small 
structures, generally indistinguishable by the naked eye... 
These structures are termed Cells. 

8. attrib, and Comb, 

i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xxvii, 386 All the ice that forms the 
lower portion of this glacier has to pass through the structure- 
mill at the bottom of the fall, and the consequence is that 
it is all laminated. 1879 Amer, Jml, Set, May 405 On the 
Structure-formulas of Aromatic Compounds. ^1897 Mary 
Kingsley W, Africa 670 They.. turn it bodily over and 
over, with structure-straining bumps to the boat, and any 
amount of advice, .to each other. 

Stractnre (stro'ktiui), v, rare, [f. prec. sb.] 
traits. To build or form into a structure ; to 
organize the parts or elements of (something) in 
structural form, 

a 1^3 Utyuhart's Rahelats ill. xHv. 361 In which danger- 
ous Opposition, Equity and Justice being structured and 
founded on either of the opposite Terms, and a Gap being 
thereby opened for the ushering in of Injustice and Iniquity. 
1876 Spencer Prtne, Social, § 186. (1885) 1. 365 What d^ree 
of likeness can we find between a man and a mountain?., 
the one has little internal structure, and that irregular, the 
other is elaborately structured internally in a definite way. 
Hence Stru’otured ppl. a, 

1873 Spencer in Contemf>, Rev, XXII. 328 ITic changes 
by which this structureless mass becomes a structured mass. 

Stmctrareless (stro-ktiuiles), a. [f. Struc- 
ture sb. + -LESS.] Lacking organic strncture. 

1847-9 W. H. Walshe in Todd's Cycl, Anal, IV. 104/1 
Granular matter lying in a structureless substance. 1856 
Ruskin Mod. Paint, IV. v. xiil. § 4 That structureless and 
massive rock which we have characterized by the term ‘ com- 
pact crystalline*. 1879 l/aec^efs Evol. Man II. xv. 33 It is 
only in the case of hloncra,— of structureless organizations 
without organs— that we can assume the hypothesis of 
spontaneous generation. iBgfi Tablet x Feb. 261 The struc- 
tureless creed of the Hoard schools. 

Hence Stm’ctnrelcssness. 

iBsgHuxLEYin TodtCsCycl.Auat,y, 476/1 The struclurc- 
lessness of a homogeneous membrane. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 

7 Apr. 263^1 It is a fact which absolutely overthrows the 
whole theory of poetic structure or structurelcssneas implied 
in Whitmans volumes. 

Structurely (striz-ktiujli), adv. rartr-\ [badly 
f. Structure jA. +-ly 2 .] = Strdctc rally. 

2867 Spencer Prine, Biol, § i8t. 11. 14 These aggregates 
of the lowest order, each formed of physiological units united 
into a group that is structurely single, and cannot be divided 
without destruction of its indtviduidily. 

Struoturer (stro-ktiuRj). rare. [f. Structure 
z'. + -br '.1 Aa architect, a bnildcr or constructor. 

175s T, hi. Croker Orl. Fur, xxxrv, lilt, Stupendous work ! 
Dedaliau structurer, With us, what fabrick can to this 
aspire? 

Stmoturist (stro-ktiurist). rare. [f. Struc- 
ture sb. + -1ST.] A builder. 
i860 Worcester (citing N, Brit, Rev.), 

[Strude, erroneous f. Stud sb. (stock of mares). 
1702 J. K. New Eng. Did, ; and in later Diets.] 

Strue, obs. variant of Stboy v. 

Struggle (stm-g’l), sh. Also 8 strugle. [f, 

STBUGGLli S'.] 

1 . An. act of struggling ; a resolute contest, 
whether physical or otherwise ; a continued effort 
to resist force or free oneself from constraint j a 
strong effort under difficulties. 

1692 LnzviY.Consid. Lower. Interest 1x5 The usual struggle 
and contest, as 1 said before,.. is between the Landed Man 
and the Merchant. [Cf. supra 114 This pulling and contest 
is usually between the Landed Man and the Merchant.] 
es-vpiS South .Serm {1727) VI. 180 Every Verse. .speaking 
nothing but the Horrors of an hopeless Soul, and tlie 
Struggles and .Agonies of one sinking under the dismal 
Apprehension*; of the divine Wrath. 1772 Junius Lett, 
Ixviii. 34X There was a constant struggle between tlie legisla- 
ture and the officers of jus tice. 1798 T. lilORTON Speed ike 
Plough V. i. (1800) 64 ’ris hard for the heart to forego, 
without ouc struggle, its only hope of happiness. 1827 
Scott Highl, IPidotu v, Her demand was never refused, 
though granted in many cases with a kind of struggle 
between compassion and aversion, 1833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 
407 These feather-weights.. sometimes ride a winning race ; 
though if it comes to a struggle, as the term is, they are almost 
certain to bedefeatedby the experienced jockey. 1840 Hood 
Up Rhine 217 ’ITie man,. seized hold of the child’s clothes' 
in a very rough manner. A struggle immediately took place 
between the officer and the woman. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
En^. vi. II. 159 The struggle which patriotism had for a time 
maintained against bigotry in the royal mind was at an end. 
1867 Ruskin Time •V Tide i. § x The immediate struggle 
between the sy.stem of co-operation and the system of master- 
ship. xgxS Times Lit, Suppl. 28 Mar. 149/2 Zarathustra 
. .anticipated that the final cschatologic struggle was at hand, 
when the sovereignty., of Ahura would be establishei 
b. A strong effort to continue to breathe, as in 
the death-agony or under conditions tending to 
produce suffocation. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe' Myst. Udoipko vii, St. Aubert ex- 
pired without a struggle, or a sigh. 1809 Med. Jrnl, XXI. 
138 This event [death] sometimes takes place, .in a placid 
manner,, without any struggle, and not unfrequently with a 
smile on the ^countenance. 1842 Ixivf.r Handy Andy xi, 
Suddenly whipping the fish over the side into the boat, he 
began flapping itabout as if it were plunging in the death' 
struggle. 1845 J. Coulter Ady, Padfe vii. 87 ['ITie whale] 
turned over in a few minutes without a struggle. 1854 Sur- 
tees Handley Cr. i. (190ZI L it He died at the good old 
age of eighty without a groan or struggle. 1915 J. S. Hal- 
1>ANE ia Times 29 Apr. g/6 These men ivere lying struggling 


for breath... There was nothing to account for the.. struggle 
for air, but the one fact that they were suffering from acute 
bronchitis. 

fc. A conflict between material agents; spec, 
effervescence. (Cf. Struggling vbl, sb. 3.) Obs, 
1741 P. Shaw tr, Boerhaave's Chem, (cd. 2) I. 539 These 
salts rest after complete saturation, and then produce no 
struggle, upon the addition cither of an alkali or an acid salt 
to the saturated mixture. 1796 Kikwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) 

I. 12 With magnesia it [rr. argtil) can have no struggle. 18x5 

J. Si'U'tn Panorama Set, Art ll, 253 The earth, when dry, 
IS a bad conductor, and will not receive the electricity from 
the clouds without a struggle. 

d. Struggle for existence^ for Ufe \ in Biology yxstA 
metaphorically to describe tie relation between co- 
existing organic species when the causes tending to 
the survival of one tend to the extinction of another. 
Also^^«., an effort under difficulties to obtain the 
means of livelihood; a continued resistance to in- 
fluences threatening destruction or extinclion, 
<2x827 in J. B. Norton Topics (1858! 2x4 Madras.. rose 
amidstpovcriyandmanystru^glcsforexistence. 1832 Lyell 
Princ, Geol, II. 56 In the universal struggle for existence, 
the right of the strongest eventually prevails; and the 
strength and durability of a race depends mainly on itspro* 
lificness, in which hybrids are acknowledged to be deficient. 
1859 Darwin Ong. Spec.v. iiZj-j) xi8 In the struggle for 
life to which every animal is exposed, each would have a 
better chance of supporting itself, by less nutriment being 
wasted. 1875 Jo\VKTT/^//t/a(ed.2)IV.4o6 The struggle for 
existence is not confined to the animals, but appears in the 
V.ingdom of thought. 

2 . In generalized sense: Contention, determined 
effort or resistance. 

1706 Sir p, Hume Diary Pari. Scat. (Bannalyne Club) 
189 The Parliament.. proceeded, and with very little struggle, 
approved Articles 9.-13. 171.1 Fortescue-Aland Foriescue's 
Ads, f( Lim. Mon. Pref. 28 King John, after much struggle 
with his Barons, swears to restore the good Laws of his 
Ancestors. 1748 Richardson C/rtr/ri/z (1768) VIIL 138 A 
conscience, that is upon the struggle with thee, .and like a 
cunning wrestler watches its opportunity togive thee another 
fall. 2833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek iv. 89 Not only 
of weekday labour, but of struggle for subsistence. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. III. vi. i, Jacobinism is in uttermost 
crisis and struggle. 1879 Jennie Young Ceramic Art 276 
After fifteen or sixteen j'c.ars of unheard-of struggle and 
misery, this indomitable gcniusfPali'isylproduced the long- 
sought enamel. x38i P. Brooks Candle of the Lord 353 
Not till you make men., intelligent, and fond of struggle,. . 
not till then have you relieved poverty. 1901 Watts-Dunton 
Aykvin Introd., Speculations.. upon the gravest of all sub- 
jects— the subject of love at struggle with death. 
Struggle (str:?‘gU), z/. Forms: 4-5 strogel, 
5 etrogolyn, strogil (strokel), 6 strog(g)ell, 
stroggle, 4-6 strogle, stxouglo, 4-7 etruglo, 
struggol, 6 ~ struggle. [ME. sirugle, strogel, etc., 
a frequentative formation of obscure origin. 

According to Skeat the root is that of ON.x/rr/.^-r, MSw, 
sirOgh,er^ ill will, Sw. dial, drug, contention, strife, reluct- 
ance, strung, revengeful, Norw. stru, refractory, Da. dial. 
struende, xeluctantly. On thb assumption, however, the 
formation of the ME. verb still requires explanation ; there 
is no evidence of a Scandinavian type *strugzia. Others 
regard the word as cogn. w, Du. stmikelen, G. draucheln 
(ftl HG. sirOcheln, freq. of OHG. strUhhen, •On), to stumble. 
The change from (k> to fg) would not be a strong objection 
to this etymology, bur the meanings of the Eng. and the 
continental verbs are widely apart. Possibly the word may 
be due to phonetic symbolism, the beginning being snggesled 
by words like strive, strong; cf. Tuggle r., Toggle r.’J 
L intr. To contend {with an adversary) in a close 
grapple as in wrestling; also, in wider use, to 
make violent bodily movements in order to resist 
force or free oneself from constraint ; to exert one’s 
physical strength in persistent, striving against an 
opposing force. 

CX386 Chaucer Merck. T, ti 30' As me was taught. .Was 
no th yng bet to make yow to sec Than strugle [v.rr. sirogelc, 
strogle, strougle) with a man vp on a tree, — Pard. T. 501 
And I shalryuehymthurgh thesydestweye Wbil that thou 
strogelest (v.rr, atruggelist, stioglest} with hym as in game. 
2440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (x8x8} 19 And gretcly the 
Kyng strogild with hem, for to have berevyd ihamc thare 
knyvys; by the which labur bis handis wer all fork-ulc. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 480/2 Strogolyn (u.r. slrobclyn), coL 
lucior. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 211 b/i A rechellcs felaw 
stroglyd and wrcstlyd wylb her and brake aJIe her egges. 
1530 Palscr;74i/x, I stroggell with my bodye, as onedothc 
thatwoldenat holdcn, je me desr/gle, 1569 Roest tr. 
J. van Her Noot's Theai, IVoridlings 5 b. Much like vnio 
the Hare, who being caught in the ncUe, the more he 
slruggleth, the faster be maketh hym self. xS9S Shaks. John 
IV. i. 77 j I will not struggle, I will stand stone still. 2600 
Earl Cowrie's Conspir, Ci, In this meane tyme, his maiesty, 
wylh struggellng and wrastling wyifa the said' maister 
Alexander had broght him perforce out of that study, 1603 
Knolles Hist, Turks (1638) 120 Id strugling with him for 
the knife, in wresting it out of his band, hee hurt himselfe 
therwith in the forbead. i6it Bible Gen, xxv, 2a And the 
children struggled together within her. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenofs Trav, i. 144 Itis pleasant to see these Chickens, 
in one side some thrusting out their heads, others striving 
and struggling to get out their bodies, 1697 Drydf.n Virg. 
Georg, I. zgi The Boat's brawny Crew tUe Current stem, 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the Stream. 1787 Best 
Angling (1822) 56 Then if be [rc. the pike] struggles again 
very' much, give him line again. x8xsScoTT(7KjriJf.xl,The 
wind was adverse, attended by some rain, and they struggled 
against it without much assistance from the tide. 1825 
Bryant Afr. Chief S9 He struggled fiercely with his chain. 
1842 Tennyson Dora 100 So saying, he took the boy, that 
cried aloud And struggled hard. 18^ J. GnAnrAdv. Aida. 
de-C, xl, I was struggling, breathlessly ia the water, 1848 


Thackeray Van. Fair Ixiv, They. .drank a great quantity 
of champagne at the buffet, where the people.. struggled 
furiously for refreshments, 1856 Kane Arctic Expi, U, xv. 
165 Wc struggled manfully to force our way through. 1905 
Elin. Glyn Viciss. Evangeline 222 'No, no', I said, 
struggling feebly to free myaclf. 

b. To make violent efforts to breathe (usually, 
to struggle for breath) ; to be in the agony of death. 
Also {nonce-use) to pass out of (the world) with a 
struggle. 

ZZ2674 Clarendon Snrv, Leviath. (1676)281 There will at 
some time or other, before he struggles out of this world, be 
sadness to him in the consideration, ax’jock Evelyn Diary 
4 Feb. 1685, Being now in much paine, and struggling for 
brtath. 

2 . fig. To contend resolutely, esp.wilh an adver- 
sary of superior power ; to offer obstinate resist- 
ance; to make violent efforts to escape from con- 
straint. Const, with, against, for, 

c r4i2 Hocclf.ve De Reg. Prine, 964 But in mjTi age 
wrastlc with hardenesse, That with hym stroglid ncaere m 
grennesse Of youthe, bat mutacion and chaunge, .me seeme 
shuTdeal straunge. c 1425 St.Christinarxi. xnAnghayWl, 
124/30 Fro pen forp pay sturglid {Iread struglid) nor en- 
forced no-thinge ageyne goddes wille. 1530 PALSCR.741/1, 
1 .strogell, I niurmure with wordes secretly, je grontmelle. 
He stroggleih at every ihyng I do. 1532 Tindale Expos, 
v-vii. Matt. Prol. to kdr. 6 b, Euen so is the spiritc oppressed 
& ouer laden of the fle.she thorow costume, that she struggel- 
cth and slryueth to get vp and to breake lowse in vayne. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham, in. iii. 68 Oh limed soulc, that strugling 
to be free, Art more ingag'd, 2642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof, 
St. V. vi. 381 With these and other arguments he struggles 
with his own conscience. 2771 Lett, Junius xlix. 254 A 
virtuous man, struggling with adversity, (is] a scene worthy 
of the gods. 2821 Scott Nenilvj. viii, My father.. Mts at 
home struggling with his grief. 2830 D'Israeli Chtis, J, 
III. xii. a68 Whenever a party struggles for predominance 
in the State, it necessarily becomes a political body. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. J, 1. 123 Nosooner was the first pres- 
sure of military tyranny felt, than the nation. .began to 
struggle fiercely. 1855 Kingsley Mice. (1859) I. *4 Close to 
our own shores, the Netherlands are struggling vainly for 
their liberties. 2856 Ann, Reg.f Chron, 65/1 The counsel 
for the prisoner attempted to struggle against both the 
evidence and the prisoner’s statement. x8^ Borrow Rent. 
Rye xxxi. There came over me the same feeling of hopor 
that 1 bad experienced of old- I struggled manfully against 
iL i874GREEN.SAi?r////j4iiL56. X461t\\aswith less success 
that the order struggled against the passion for knowledge. 
1908 Rider Haccahd Ghost Kings i. 4 She and her people 
..had struggled against this South African scheme (01 hef 
husband sj even to the verge of open quarrel. xgtB 1 inteS 
Lit, Suppl.ui, Mar. 221/4 There are Stales to-day prepared 
to help Germany to a dictatorship, against which, if she 
were successful, they would have to struggle in the end. 
b. Said of passions, qualities, forces, etc, 

2619 Fletcher Kni, Maita ii, v, How nature and his 
honour struggle in him I 1663 Vktmck. Parab,Pitgr,iatvx\. 
(1687) 300 Two passions he felt strugling in him at the same 
point of time. 2682 Drydem AtfS, if- Ae/iit, ^14 H:i\f M 
and half consenting to the ill, For loyal blood within bun 
struggled stilt 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Vdolpho x\\\. 
Pride, and something very like fear, seemed struggling in lus 
breast. 28x0 Scott Lotly of Lake vr. li, T’he sunbeams., 
struggling with the smoky air, Deaden’d the torches’ yellow 
glare. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. iix. yiii, Hope and ruth, 
flickering against despair and rage, stilj struggle in the 
minds 01 men. 2858 A. Lincoln in Potit. Deb. with S. A, 
Douglas 1$ Oct. (1912) 11. 26B Right and wrong. .arc the 
two principles that have stood face to face from the beginning 
of time, and will ever continue to struggle. 2906 
Relig.Anc. Egypt i. ^Thls idea (of *a jealous god *j struggled 
hard against polytheistic toleration. 

3 . quasi-/ra;ir. with adv. or phrase expressing; the 
result of struggling, lit, and fg, 

1633 Bp. HALL//«nf Texts, Eccles, vi. 10 Ncithcrcan bee 
thinxe to struggle himselfe out from the mighty, and ovct 
ruling power of Ids Creator. 2639 Fuller Holy U ar il il 
(1640) 45' Till after many changes he struggled himself pgmn 
into the place. 2646 Unhappy Game Scotch <5- Lnglish 20 
How they shufle and cut to .strugle themselves out of the 
Bryers. 1660 Ingelo Bentiv. tf Ur. ii. (1682) 170 When the 
light began to appear, the Ass had strugled her self ouU 

2WgSTEVENSONA/zw/^r^^^//A«/r»r jv,HetbeTCSlruggled 

down the lost of bis emotion. 

4 . To make great efforts in spite of difficulties ; 
to contend resolutely with (a task, burden) 5 to 
strive to do something difficult -j- Also const, ff/* 
To struggle for existence : cf. Struggle sb. i d. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 22 They struggle wim 
that which they cannot fully master. 1644 Chas. 1 in 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. Ill 209 Besydes our taske is not 
we Strugle with. 2667 Milton A. it. 606 They, .wish au“ 
struggle, as they pass, to reach The tempting strei^. 
Atterdury Answ. Consid. Spirit Luther The Churcno 
England.. had struggl’d and heav'd at a Kefoimalion, ever 
since WiclifTs dayes. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xxxv, 
that is struggling under his own evils will add to them tn® 
miseries of another? 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe MysUUdoipno 
xxxix, She sthiggled to oiercome the pleading^of her 
1808 Scott Marm. i. xxviii, And when he struggled “ 
smile, His ej’c look’d haggard xvlld. 1820 W. levisGbhCiC 

Bk. 1.34 Such an opportunity as seldom occurs, of cheering a 

noble mind struggling under misfortunes. iSay'LAMS rM 
Ser. II. A Deathdicd, Where for years they b®''® « 

struggling to raisea tJirls’ School with no-eflcct. 2049 ' 4 ’ 
Rev. Mar. 391 Long-horns fjr. cattle] which .--till 
for a separate existence in a small district. xSSS t 
Chron. 1 1. 498; I saiv a hungry little'bnniam cockstrugghi’B 
wnth a huge corn much too large for his gullet. 1856 lUns. 
Marsh liv. Marston xxxv, Beds. .where the same descrip- 
tion of flowers were struggling" for existence. 1862 Calve^ 
ley Verses SfTransl. (ed.ajji, I hear that youth, .struggling 
with the first few bars. And I do think the amateur corno- 
pean Should be put down bylaw. 2885 ‘Mrs. Alexander 
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STEUjRIA. 


STBTTGGLE-I'OR-LrPER. 

'' Glynn was strugglingto answer the question 
Xs >897 Hall Caine 

Chrutzan x. When spoken to they would struggle to smile, 
but the smiles would break down after a moment. 1007 
J» H. Patterson ^f<tn-Eaters o/‘y'javo%\\\u 190 Along the 
baked banks of which [dry ravines] a fewstunted trees— the 
only ^es to be seen— struggle to keep themselves alive. 

5. To make progress with difficulty io, into^ out of 
(a place, a condition), through (something inter- 
posed). Also with adv., along, forward, on. To 
• occas, to maintain existence, or con- 
tinue one’s course of action, with difficulty. 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary ,8 Apr. 1686, The book will, 1 doubt 
not. struggle through this unjust impediment. j8io W. 
Irvikc Bk, n. 18 The light struggles dimly through 

windows darkened by dust. 2830 James Darntey xvi, A 
b.ass-relief whose figures seemed struggling from the stone. 
2837 Carlyle//*, Kczk III. vil ii, Either way, the world 
must contrive to struggle_ on. 1841 Dickens Bam. Rurige 
xxviii, Hugh, struggling into a sitting posture and gazing at 
turn intently. 2844 E. WARiJURrONCr^jf<r«/«vC/rxr(t846) I. 

I. I The town itself lay buried beneath an avalanch of snowy 
mist, through which a few spires scarcely struggled into 
sight. 2849 Macaulay Hut. Eug. iv. I. 452 His looks and 
tones had inspired terror when he was merely a young advo* 
cate struggling into practice, i860 Tyndall Gtac, i. § 37. 
2X2 My telescope.. directed upon the men as they struggled 
through the snow. 1865 Seeley Ecce Honto v. (cd. 8l 40 
Christ did not struggle forward to a position in which he 
could found a new state, but simply founded it. 2880 
A. H. SwiNTON Insect Variety 10 Here. .still struggles on 
a remnant of a once rich coleopterous fauna of lacustrine 
aspect. 288s ‘ Mrs, Alexander* Bay vii. When he was 
slowly struggling back to life and strength. x888 F. Hume 
Mine* Midas i. Prol., He struggled to his feet quickly. 290a 
Buchan Watcher hy Threshold 3x3 A moon was beginning 
to struggle through the windy clouds. 2908 E. M. Uordon 
I ndian Folk Tales x, (1909] 98 For a while the medical work 
struggled along under great difficulties. 2920 Meredith 
Celt 4* Sajcon xv. in Fortn. Rev. June 1061 His broivn cont 
struggles out of the obscurity of the background [of the 
picture]. 

zviik cognate object. 2842 Loveh Handy Andy xx, All 
gentle feeling vanished, as he saw Scatterbrain struggling 
his way towards him. 2872 Daily News 6 Jan., The officers 
..were unable to struggle their way up to the inclosure in 
front of the altar. 

tS. trans. To contest (a point) persistently. Obs. 
2769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xx. 280 The justices long 
struggled the point. 

Struggle-for-lifer. slang. £f. the phrase 
struggle for life (see Stbucgle sb. i d) + -erX 
The word seems to have been first formed in Fr. as struggle* 
for.lifeur\ in this form it ^vas used in Alphonse Daudei's 
play La LuiUf>our la Vie (1889), It had some currency in 
France (corrupted into strngforUfeurX and has often been 
used jocularly(occas. in the Fr.form)byEnglishjoumalists.] 
One who has a- struggle to live ; usually, one who 
is unscrapulous in his efforts to advance himself in 
the world. 

2895 Funk's Stand. Dict^ Siruggle./or 4 ifer{^\z.nz% Eng.), 
a struggler for life, as against hopeless poverty, 2899 Daily 
News 12 Jan. 5/4 Some siruggle-fordifers have since carried 
seats there by sap, mine, and storm, 2905 Pall Mail Gas. 
22 pec. X South Africa.. will be edified by the manner in 
which its interests are employed to serve the tactical exi- 
gencies of a political ‘struggle-fordifer *. 

Straggler (stro-glpj). [f. Struggle + -eb 1.] 
One who struggles. 

2554 T- Martin Marr. Priests B b j, The lewes were so 
bard hearted and malicious struglers against the Truetb, 
that [ctc-l- 1S9S Bastard Chrestot, vx. xxix. 248 And was 
not death a sturdle strugler, In ouerthrowing James the 
xuglcr? 2677 Miece Diet. Eng.’Pr., A Struggler, tjui se 
debat ou qui sc devune. a 2722 Sheffield (Ok. Buckbm.) 
Wks. 2753 I. 107 Often she cast a kind admiring glance On 
the bold struggler for delight, 2825 Scott Fam. Lett. (X894) 

II. 298 An older woman. .added, that we might give her an 
alms too, for she was an old struggler, 2872 Miss Yonce 
Cameos II. 295 Huss and many another struggler for truth, 
perished in the fiara^ 28^ Yates Recoil. 1. 278 The un- 
swerving Idndness with which he supported me, an unknown 
struggler, ..against a powerful clique. 29W J. I* Allen 
Increasing Purpose xv. 2x1 Here is the hero in life ! Among 
these easy-going people this solitary struggler. 

Straggling (strr-glig), vhl, sb. [f. Struggle 

V. + -ING i.] 

1. The action of Struggle v. 

0x386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 823 For with hir strug- 
lyng wel and myghtily ’l*he theef fil ouer bord al sodeynly. 
13^ Trf.vxsa Bart/u De P, R. Y'ilIv. (1495) 270 This skynne 
callyd Hernia is.. slakyd somtyme by to greie traueylle of 
body as by grete strogelynge and wrastelynge. c 2440 Bone 
Flor.sZs^ In h>’s arraes hecanhurfolde, Hurrybbescrafcj-d 
as they breke wolde, In struglynge can they striwe. 2542 
Udall Erasnt. Apoph. Pref. *viij b, And in places^ not a 
fewe I haue bad muche strougleyng & wra5tleyng with the 
faultesof enprientyng in y« bookes. 1592 Greene jrrf P/. 
Conny catching E 3, Both bis handkercher with the chaine, 
and also his purse.. were taken out of bis pocket in this 
strngling. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvli. 211 It would.. put us 
to another fatal struggling for libertie and life, more dubious 
then the former. 2702 Rowe Tamerl. 1. 1. 296 With strong 
Reluctance and Convulsive Struggling. 2830 Carlyle Rich* 
ter Again Ess. 1840 II. joo No character of this kind. .is to 
be formed without manifold.. struggling with the world. 

pl. 16x5 CHAFiiAN Odyss. XII. 242 They should with much 
xnore'band ^ntaine my struglings. 2690 T. Burnet Theory 
Earth iiL xl. 96 Some Causes impelling the Waters one way, 
and some another, make intestine struglings and contrary 
motions. <2x7x5 G. Burnet Ozvn Timew. (17241 1* 797 All 
the struggling which that party have made ever since that 
time. .did rise out of this. 2783 Med. Commun. I. 303 His 
struggHngs were more violent. xSgo D. Davidson Mem. 
Ler.g Life iL 29, I confess to some strugglings of the heart 
as we hurried post the scenes of my boyhood. 


1 2. Effervescence, (Cf. Struggle sh. i c.) Ohs. 

2764 Museum Rust. II. 378 You may. .try it with vinegar, 
where the cffer\’cscence, or struggling, will be much stronger 
than m water. ** 

Straggling (str»-glig), jJ//. a. [f. Struggle 
V. + -ING ^.] That struggles. In recent use often : 
That has difficulty in making a livelihood, 

2577 Kendall // oToerx of Epigr. 99 When stifle, strong, 
struglyng, sturdiestorms, began for to arise. 2590 Spenser 
ni.xi. 22 There an huge heapeof singultesdidoppresse 
His stru^Hng soule. 2599 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i, 
Now pauence hoope my sides With steeled ribs, least J doe 
bursty my breast With struggling passions. 2693 Dryden 
Persius v.a32 The strugling Greyhound gnatvsbis Lc^h in 
vain. 2697 — AEneis v. 35 Sicilia, .whose hospitable Shores 
In safety we may reach with strugling Oars. 2757 (3 ray 
Piegy xviii, The slrugglingpangs of conscious truth to hide, 
2817 C. Wolfe Burial of Sir y. Moore 7 By the struggling 
moon-beam's misty light. 1838 Dickens Nieh. Nick. xxi\% 

‘ What do you mean to do for me, old fellow ? * asked Mr. 
Lenville, poking the struggling fire with his walking-stick. 
2852 Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 324 The rest of the class 
maybedcsenbed as merely street-sellers j toiling, struggling, 
plodding, itinerant tradesmen. 2892 Photogr. Ann. II. 210 
To the impecuniousand strti£^Hng photographer. . 'copies , 
of course, mean considerable inconvenience. 

rtbsol. 2834 {title) Leigh Hunt's tx^ndon Journal, to Assist 
the Inquiring, Animate ihc Struggling, [etc.]. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rezu I. v, vi, But,^ to the living and the struggling, a 
new. Fourteenth morning dawns. 2884 J. Pays Lit. Recoil, 
75 Their behaviour to the Young and Struggling. 

Strugglingly (stn?-gHgli), adv. [f. Strug- 
gling ppt, a. + -LY 2J In a struggling manner, 
*574 ^ Calvin's Foure Serm. Epist., You see him some- 

tyme yeldingly stretch out, sometyme struglingly throw his 
weakened leggcs. 2596 Nashe Saffron Walden N 4 b, A 
dampe. .in thick rouHng clowds would strugglingly funnell 
vp. 2838 Poe-^, Gordon Pym Wfcs. 1864 IV. 263 A large 
black bird of the bittern species strugglingly and slowly arose 
above the shrubs. 2875 Browning Artstoph. Apol. 360 Sea 
claws at sand relinquished strugglingly. 

Strui(e, obs. iorms of Stbot v. 

Struik(e(ii, Struivet see Strike z/., Strive z;. 
Struke(n, etrukkin, eic. : see Strike v. 
Straldbrag* (Str2;-Wbr27g). Also 8 (Sw'ift) 
-bnigg ; corruptly 8-9 Strulbnig. [Arbitrarily 
formed."] In Swift’s GuUivePs Travels^ given as 
the native appellation of ' the immortals * in the 
kingdom of X-uggnagg, who were incapable of 
dying, but after the age of eighty continued to 
exist in a state of miserable decrepitude, regarded 
as legally dead, and receiving a small pittance 
from the state. Hence in allusive uses. 

2726 Swift Gulliver lit. x. 227-8 Struldbrugs. 129 ff. 
Struldbrugg, -bruggs. 1773 Mrs. Anns Grant Lett. fr. 
Mountains (1807) I. vil. 57 ^The sages here get a great 
deal of reverence and attention, not usually paid to the 
struldbruggs of other countries. 2784 H. Walpole Let. 
to H. S. Comvay 25 June, I am very well content to be a 
Strulbrug, and to c-rtV/ after I have done being. 2847 H. 
hliLLER First Impr. Eng. xvi. 293 These [trees] are mere 
hollow trunks, 01 vast balk, but stinted foliage..— mere 
struldbrugs of the forest. 2908 Contemp. Rev, Dec. 744 
There Is a danger lest the aged penrioner at home should 
sink into the condition of a Struldbrug. 

attrib. 28^ De Quin'Cey Greece under Romans ^Vks, 2890 
VII, 275 All the great Moslem nations being already in a 
Strulbrug and held erect onlybythe colossal support 
of Christian powers. 

Hence Struldbrnggian <*., of or pertaining to 
a Struldbrug. Strnldbmglsm, the condition or 
practice of a Struldbrug, 

2778 H, Walpole Let, to W. Mason 25 May, I have long 
taken my doctor's degree in Strulbruggism, and wonder I 
concern myself about the affairs of the living. 1788 — Let. 
Lady Craven tr Dec., When any personage has shone as 
much as is possible in his or her best walk,. , he should lake 
up bis strulnrugism, and be heard of no more. 2p<w Times 
Lit. Suppl. 2 Sept. 314/1 Rescuing old authors from the 
dangers of the Struldbruggian state. 

[Stroll, error for strutt. Strut sb. 

1832 Ijovootz Eneycl.Agrie. ied. 2)2247 (Glossarial Index), 
Sirullf a bar so placed as to resist weight, p. 498. {fntext^ 
a Strutt), Hence 28^ Worcester ; and in later Diets.] 
StroJU (slrrm), sb.^ [Abbreiiated fonn of 
Strumpet.] A strumpet, prostitute. 

a 2700 B. ^ Diet, Cant. Creru s. v. Strum, Rwn-sirum,. , 
a handsom Wench, or Strumpet. 17x0 C. Shadweu. Fair 
Quaker Deal i. L 2 The Whores you left here about ten 
Months since are Dead with Rottenness, and young Strums 
supply their Rooms. 2765 Mereiriciad (ed. 6) 17 The awful 
Theatre of late's become A mere receptacle for evVy Strum. 

<z 2825 Forby Vcc. E. Anglia. Strum, a battered prostitutcu 
+ StraxUr sb.^ slang. Ohs, A periwig, 

<22700 B. E. Did. Cant, Crew.Strum, a Periwig. Rum. 
strum, a long Wg. 2785 Grose DicL Vulgar Tonpte. 

•f* Scrum, Obs. rare^K [? Confusion of 

Thrum sb.^ and String sb.J (Sense not clear : see 
quot.) 

2725 Bradleys Family Diet. s-v. Catkin. Catkins, the 
JIale Blossoms of Nut -bearing. .Trees &c...; in the Hazel 
they arc long Strums, compost of verj* small Flowers. 

Stiram (strtmi),5/.^ -SVr, [Cf. Strdnt A 

fit of ill-humour ; csp. in phr. to take the strum or 
strums. , , ^ 

2783 J. Macaulay Poems 185 (E,D,D.) The petty lads hae 
ta’cQ the strum, Becao«e we winna let them come. 

Miss Ferrier Marriage xxxv. Ye’re, .ay ready to tax lue 

strums, an* ye dinna get a' thing yeieain wye. 1, 

Hence Strum v, intr., ‘to be in a petosn j 
humour * (Jam.). ] 


2804 Poems 132 (J^^^) Sinkin wi’ care we aften 

fag, Strumnun* about a giU we’re lag, Syne drowsy hum. 
Ibid. Gloss., Strumming, glooming, looking sour. 
Strom (stn7m), sb.^ [f. Strum v.\ The action 
of strumming or playing noisily and monotonously 
on a musical instrumeuL 

ei’jg‘^^\ 3 RiisEpijt.Esopus$z Who christened thus Maria's 
lyre divine The idiot strum of vanity bemused..? 2840 
Marryat Olla Padr, III. 143 There were four young ladies 
who were learning music. We now had our annoyance: 
it was strum, strum, all day long. 1845 Eliza Cook Poems 
Ser. IL Poem ofHouselu iii. There’s more mirth in the jig 
and the amateur’s strum, When the parchment-spread battle- 
dore serves as a drum. 

Strum (strom), Mining, Sc. [Of obscure 
origin.] (See quots.) 

zS8o J. Nicol Poems (f Songs 75 They [sc. the miners] 
come To their daily task With powder flask And tinder, 
straw, and strum. 2886 J. Barrowman Sc. Mining Terms 
6s Strum, syxfety fuse. 2895 N. B, Daily Mail 13 Nov. 5 
The explwion.. is supposed to have been caused by some 
careless miner jeaving a ball of' strum,* an expIosi\ e material 
used by them In the pits, in the vicinity of the fire. 29x2 
Daily News 3 Apr, 5 A piece of miners* ‘strum for blasting 
operations w’as also found. 

Strom (strom), V. [Echoic : cf. Thbdm zi.3] 

L Irons. To play on (a stringed instrument) 
carelessly or unskilfnlly ; to prodnee (notes, a tnne) 
etc. ) by such playing. Also with cut, over. 

_ Ash’s explanation (quot. 1775) is badly expressed, and perh. 
implies a misunderstanding. 

*775 Ash Suppl., Strum {v. t. a droll word), tuned as a 
stnnged instrument in a clumsy manner. 2784 New Specta- 
tor Na xviii. i She has received what is called a genteel 
education, that is, she can strum a tune on a guitar, [etc.]. 
2802 Mrs. Radcliffe Gaston de Blondeviile Posth. Wks. 
(1826) I. 86 Her mynstrells of music.. began to blow upon 
their pipes, and to strum their stringed instruments with 
inost sweet noise. 2845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 30 In due 
timesoDgs are sung, a guitar is strummed 2850 Thackeray 
Pendennis i v, Laura . had been strumming her music lessons 
for hours beftire. 2894 Hall Caine A/anxman ii. 53 He 
was sitting at the piano strumming a music-hall ditty. 2896 
A. Morrison Adzt. Martin Hewitt Ser. m. xo, I turned to 
my little pianette and strummed over the notes, making my 
own time. Ibid. 28 He had got musicians to strum out the 
notes on all sorts of instruments. 2906 Temple Bar Jan. 76 
I'he mate.. sits on the booby batch, and strums his banjo to 
the stars. 

2. ifitr. To play carelessly or unskilfnlly on a 
stringed instrument. Also with away^ on. Said 
also of an instrument : To sound when strummed 
npon. 

2785 Grose Diet, Vulgar T., Strum, ..to play badly on 
the harpsichord, or any other stringed inslniment CX793 
Burks Aiemodyon Lady 28 Here Vanity strums on her idiot 
lyre. 2840 Lady C. Bury Hist. 0/ Flirt xii, Tbtlwal would 
strum away on the guitar. 2849 1'\'7 Ton K. Arthur yiii. 
Ixzv, Fifes, viols, trumpets braying, screaming, strumming, 
Flatter his cars, and compliment his coming. 1875 Browning 
Aris/oph. Apol. 286 You have been fouling that redoubtable 
Harp-player, twenty years, with what effect! Still hestrucM 
on, strums ever cheerily. 29x4 J. L. Paton y. B, Paton xii. 
202 Physical exercises, .went with more go when the teacher 
..strummed on the piano by way of accomponimenL 

3, quasi-Zrawr. with adverbial extension. 

2777 Sheridan Sek. Scandal ir. i. Plays (2902) 160 To., 
be stuck down to an old Spinet to strum your father to 
sleep after a Fox Chase. 2787 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode 
upon Ode (ed. 7) 41 [He] to his tent majc'-tic strode to strum, 
And scrape his anger out on tweedle-dum. 2847 Anne 
Bronte Agnes Grey \ii. The short half-hour of practising 
was horribly strummed through. 

Hence Strummed ppl. a.^ 

x88r H. Jaaies /' or/r. Za</y xxi, Your conscience. .will get 
out of tune, like a strummed piano. 

Strum : see Strom. 

II Sbroma (str«’ma). PI. strumag; also 6 
strumas, 7 -aes, 7—8 -s*s. See also Stbume. 
[mod.L. use of L, struma scrofulous tumour.] 

1. Pat/i. a. = Scrofula. Also applied to goitre 
or bronchocele, and to tubercular disease, esp. in 
mod.L. specific designations as Stntma aberratay 
adiposUy etc. 

2565 J, Hall Lanfranc's Ckintrg., Expos. Table 46 For 
if by melancholy they become scirrhous be calleth them 
^rophulas, but Galen nameih them Sirumaiw 2575 Banister 
Chyrurg. 1. (1585) 92 Struma i'* called of the barbarous sort. 
Scrofula, and cnglished the Kinge’s or Quecne<i cuill. 2655 
CuLPEFER, etc. hivenus x. iv. 290 AI the Mesaraick ycins 
..be stopped, ns in Children who have the Struma, or Kings 
Evil 2676 Wiseman Surg. Tieat. jv. il. 248 If this add 
Humour ^simple, the Disease is a simple .Syr//wa ; if joined 
with a malignity, or any other Humour, it makes a nnxt 
Tumour, as Struma ivaligna, Phtegnionodes, Schirrkedes. 
Oedematodes. &c. 1784 T. White A 'J/catisc on 

Struma or Scrophula, commonly called the King* tyiL 
1843 R. I. Gi!A\-es .Syst. Clin. Med. xxix. ^93 T I" 
tion ofthc patient rapidly gives 

of struma. 1878 W. J. /inndii. Snrr- Bn/MeB 

41 Struma or scrofula manifests itself in 

form of chronic ostitis.. or as a deposit of mihaiy tu^rcles. 

b. A scrofulons swelling or tomonr. Also, a 
goitre, bronchoceie (rare). , ,, ,,, 

^1654 J. WEesTTK riend. Exannyi 

sorraT is the Lupus,. .Elephantiasis. Slrumara. J670 1 . 

BhSks »W'. 4=6 That 

V, ™ he warned 



STBUMATIC 


STRUMPET, 


cholradelogia : or An Anatomick-Chlrurgical TreatUe of 
Glandules & Sirumaes,or Kings-EviUSwellings. 1693 Dry- 
den ^/fvgna/ Dcd.{i 6 gj) 23 A Bunch or Struma under the 
Chin. 1753 R; Russell Diss, Sea Water 142 Struma’s arc 
apt to rise again near their old Cicatrices. 

2 . Bot, A cellular dilatation on a leaf-stalk at the 
point where the petiole joins the lamina or where 
the midrib joins the leaflets of a compound leaf. 
See also quot, 1S66. 

1832 LiNDLEY//t/r£Trf: Bot. I. XL 93 At the opposite extremity 
of the petiole, where it is connected with the lamina, a 
similar swelling is often remarkable..; this is called the 
struma^ or, bj' the French bourrelet. x86i Bektley Man, 
Bot, 174 A somewhat similar swelling may be also seen in 
many compound leaves at the base of each partial petiole, 
which is termed the struma. 1866 Treas. Bot,^ Struma , .. 
A protuberance at the base of the spore-cases of some urn- 
mosses. 

Strnmatic (str;/m?e*tik), a. rarr“^, [ad, late 
L. stnimdiic^ttt^ f, struma : see prec, and -atic.] 
Suffering from struma. Hence Stmma'ticnosB. 

1656 BLOuxrr Glossogr., Strumatkh, that has the Impos- 
tume Struma, 1727 Bailey vol. II, Strumatickness, a 
being troubled with strumous Humours, or Swellings, that 
generally appear in the glandulous or kemelly Parts. 2883 
O21LVIE, Strumatic, 2^4 G. M. Gould /// xrj/r.D/W. Med, 
etc., Strumatic, Strumatous, strumous, scrofulous. 

Stramatous, a. rare-°. [irreg. f. Strdma : 

see -OU3.] = prec. 1894 [sec Strumatic «.]. 
StruinbeU, var. Stkummel a. and ji.2 
t S bramble, Obs.rare-^. [Cf. Rumbled.] 
inlr. ?To rumble. 

x6^S Sacred Decretal o Though. .he be condemned as a 
Traitour and disturber of the publike Peace (for our gutts 
strumble at him every morningj. 

fS bramble, v:^ Obs. rare. [? Altered form 
of Stumble v. Perh. a misprint ; but cf. Dn. 
•\strompeJett to stnmble (Kilian).] intr. To stumble. 

i 632 Rvcaut tr. Gracian's Critick vii. 127 He being lame 
with Age,., in a few paces, sirumbled on his Crutches [orig. 
Sp. irope^o en su misma muletd] and fell. 

t Sbromblowes. Obs.rore-K Some kind of 
submarine vegetation (called in Pg. tromba). 

2624 in Foster Eng, Factories Jnd. (1909) Itl. 23 (In sail- 
ing to Surat] Melt with weeds called strumblowes, a good 
sine of neerness (to land]. 

tSbrame. Obs. [?a. F. strume, or ad. L. 
struma.'] = Struma i. 

ISS9 Morwync Evonytn. sS? A marvelous water or oyll for 
strumes and swellinges of the throote. 1378 Isrrz Dodoens 
IL Ixxxl, 058 The same..resoIuetb and scatterelh the swell- 
ing about the necke called Strumes. 1630 Poeton Chirurg. 
Clesctio It cures Strumes: It takes away proud and corrupt 
flesh_ in vlcers. 1633 Bratuwait A rend. Pr. 87 When 
NontiLS that same scabbe Did of a Strume complalne. 1677 
Coles, Strume, •mn. 1704 Cocker, Strume or Stnima. 

Sbromeebomy (str«me‘ktomi). [f. Struma 
+ EerroMT.] Excision of a struma. 

1894 Gould Illustr. Diet. Med. 1898 S)’d. See. Lex. 

StramiTerous, a. Path. tsssA Bot. [f. Stbum-a 
-t- -(i)rEBOUS. Cf. F. slrumifire.] Bearing a 
struma. 

i85o Mavhe Expes. Lex. 1894 Gould lUusir. Diet, Med. 
190a B. D. Jackso.s Terms. 

Stramiform (strfi-mifpjmi, .a. [ad. mod.L. 
striimifarm-is, f. struma : see Struma and -eobji.] 
a. Bot. Having the appearance of a struma ( Treas. 
Bot. 1866). b. Path. Resembling struma (Gould 
Illustr. Diet. Med. 1S94). 

Strumme, obs. form of Strom. 
tSbra’mmel, jAI Obs. Forms; 6-7 

strommell, 7 stromell, 7-8 strommel, 8 stramel, 
atrumil, 8-9 strammel, 6-9 strummel. [perh. 
a. AF. *estramaille, straw bedding, f. QY.estramer-. 
see SiBAMAGE.] 

1 . Straw. 

2567 Hakman Caveat (1869) 83 Strommell, strawe. Ihid. 
85, 1 towre the strummel trine vpon thy nabchet and Tog- 
man. I see the strawe hang vpoii thy cap and coatc, 2622 
Fletcher Beggars* Busk iii. iit. To. .Twang dell's, i’lhe 
stlromell [r/r]. 2642 Brome Joviall Crew ii. F2b, The 

Bratling's born, the Doxeys in the Strummel, Laid by an 
Autum Mort of their own Crew. 2719 D'Urfey Pills VI. 
265 At Night he will tumble on Strumil or Hay. 18x5 Scott 
Guy liT. xxviit, You'll cat the goodman's meat, drink his 
drink, sleep on the btrammel in bis born. 

2 . Hair. 

2725 New Cant, Diet., Strommel,.. Idsdr, as, She hath 
go^ Store of Strommel on her Nob. 18x2 J. H. Vaux 
Flash Diet., Strummel, the hair of the bead. To get your 
strummel faked in twig, i<* to have your hair dressed in 
•Style. 2834 Ainsxvorth Rookwood in.v, With my strummel 
faked in the newest twig. 

3. Comb. : strummell-patcli a., a contemptuous 
epithet for a person. 

*599 JoNSON Ev, Man out 0/ Hum. y. v, The horson 
strummeU patch, Goggle-cy’d Grumbledories. 

t Stra'znmel, a, and sb,^ Ohs. Sc. Also 6 
ateummall, strwininill, strumbell. [Of obscure 
origin and meaning; Jamieson identifies it with a 
mod.Sc. dial, stumral ‘habituated to stumbling’ 
(said of a horse), but the passages do not support 
^is.] a. adj, A depreciatory epithet applied to a 
horse or a stirk. b. sb, A term of contempt for a 
person. 

a. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. ii He stackerlt lyk anc 
strummall awer, That hap schackellit war abone the knc. 
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/^/V. Ixxv. 54 Quod^cho,.. My slrwmmill stirk, 511 new to 
spane.’ 

b. 2500-20 Dumdar Poetfislx, 27 Stufietti'^, strekouris, and 
stafische strummcllis. /bid. lx.62 Ane pyk-tbank. . Fen^eing 
the feiris of ane lord, And he ane strumbell. 

Straouner (str»*mDi). [f. Strum d. + -eb i.] 
One who strums. 

2785 Grosb Diet, Vulgar Tl, Sirutumer o/wire, a player 
on any instrument strung with ivire. 1808 J, ^IAVNE Siller 
Gun IV. xxi, A cat-gut sinimmer. 2831 Macaulay in Tre- 
velyan Life I. iv, 206 Pianoforte-strumming by the first 
pianoforte-slrummerinEngland. 2872 Geo. Eliot 
IV. xl, Thirty-five poundsa-ycar, and extra pay for teaching 
the smallest strummers at the piano. 2895 K. Grahame 
Golden A^e 89 The pure, absolute quality and nature of 
each note in itself are only appreciated by the strummer. 

Strumming (stru'miq), vbl, sb. [-INO 

1. The action of the verb Stiiusl 

*775 Ash Suppb, Strumming, the act of stringing or tuning 
in a clumsy manner. 1827 Byron Beppo ii. And there are 
songs and quavers, roaring, humming, Guitars, and every 
other sort of strumming. ^ 1825 Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 
36a The strumming of an ill-toned piano. 2887 Besant The 
World went xiii, As for tea, with the strumming of a harp- 
sichord, . . I cannot endure it. 1894 J essopp Random Roam. 
ii. 75 We provide pianos for elementary schools, and en- 
courage strumming. 

2 . Sc, ‘A thrilling sensation, sometimes implying 
giddiness.* (Jam.) 

2822 Hogg Perils af Man II. vh, 234 I'll never forget sic 
queer strummings as I had within me. Oil, I w.id fain hae 
been at them I There was a kind o* ycuk, a kind o* kittling, 
a sort o' prtnkling in my blood like. 

Strumose (str«*m^as), a. [ad, L. strumoS'US^ 
f, struma Studsta: see -ose.] 

1, Bot. Having a struma ; strumiferous. 

2842 LiHDLEy Afifw. Bot. 46 Filaments are sometimes., 
strumose, when a tubercle forms upon their face. 2B49 
Balfour Man, Bot. § 398 In fig. 3x3, a represents such a 
•staminiferous appendage found on the Inner side of the 
base of the filament, A which is hence called appendiculate, 
or sometimes strumose. 2864 M. G. Campbell in Intett, 
Obierv, IV. 249 The capsule (of D/Vr/T«/i///r heteromattum\ 
is.. coloured of a reddish brown, with a somewhat, but never 
distinctly, strumose neck. 

2. e= Strumous <j. i, 2 . 

2850 in Ogilvie. 2898 Syd, Sec, Lex., Strumose, scrofu- 
lous ; of, pertaininje to, or affected by struma. 

+ StlTiniO'Slty. Obs. \/xd.n\od.h, sinlmosilds, 
f. strumdS‘US : see prec. and -irr. Cf, F. '\slrtt» 
mositi (i6-i7th c.).] Strumous condition. 

1674 Phil, Trans. IX. 214 Refuting withal the opinion of 
Riolan, who makes the glanduts of the Mesentery* the root 
of all strumosiiy. 

Stramons (str/7*m9s), a. [ad, L. strnnidsns : 
see Struma and -ous.] 

1. Affected with struma ; characteristic of or in- 
dicative of a scrofulous disposition. 

2590 P. Barrough Meth. Phys. v, xxiv, (1^4) 335 King 
Eaward also.. was wont marveliouslyiocure Strumous per- 
sons oncly by touebing them, a 2700 Evelyn Diary Apr, 
1646, The men using more wine are not so strumous as^ the 
women. i8oa Med, frnt, VIII. 105 The brain 1 have given 
a description of was strumous. 2822 Miss L. M. Hawkins 
A need, 1. 303 He bad a pale strumous countenance. 2822-9 
Good's Study Med.icd. 3)1.471 The first variety occurs., 
in strumous or other weakly constitutions. 2867 J.Hocc 
Microsc, II. i. (ed. 6) 298 With yeast already in a state of 
exhaustion, we have seen a crop of fungus produced in the 
head of a strumous boy. 2872 J. C. Jeaffreson Woman in 
spite of Herself i. vi, The son came in the form of a feeble, 
nervous, ricketty, strumous child. 287$ B. Meadows Clin. 
Observ, 67 A young lady, of strumous habit, 
absol, 2892 Sat, RexK 498 When Shakespeare spoke of 
holding the mirror up to Nature, he surely did not mean so 
holding it that it reflected only the base and strumous. 

2 . Of the nature of or caused by struma. 

2590 P. BARnoucii Meth. Phys, v. xxiv. (163^) 333 Now 
tht'^e strumous tumours arc greatly helped by using purging 
medicines. ^2676 Wiseman Surg, Treat, iv. li, 240 The 
similitude will bold good of our Strumous Acidity. Ibid, iv. 
iv. 398 Hebad a strumous Ulcer on the outside of his Ancle. 
1748 tr. Vegetius* Distempers of Horses 160 Strumous 
Botches.. or scrophulous Disorders infest the Throats of 
Horses. 180a W. Heberden Comm. Hist. Cure Disease 
(1806) 230 This disorder arises from a strumous swelling of 
the glands. 1839 J- Tomes Dental Surg. 71 The subject. . 
died exhausted by strumous abscesses. 2878 W.J, Walsham 
Handbk.Surg, 2 *athoh^\^ Strumousostitisis merclyinfJam- 
roalion of bone occurring in an unhealthy or so-called ‘ stru- 
mous ' subject, 2895 w. W. Chevne Tuberc. Dis, Bones fy 
foints 18 In describing the morbid anatomy of tubercular 
di-seases of bones and joints, I therefore describe the morbid 
anatomy of those afTeettons known up till recently as ‘stru- 
mous diseases*. 

3 . Nat. Hist. Having a natural protuberance on 
some part of the body. Strumous Lizard (see 
quot.). 

x3o2 Shaw Gen. Zool. Ill, 224 Strumous Lizard. I.acerta 
Strumosa... Lizard with long round tail, and glbbose pro- 
jecting breast.. .It is a native. .of South America. 1846 
Dana Zooph, (1848) 602 Anthelia strumosa. (Ehrenberg.),, 
Glaucous; polj’ps inflated below the mouth, strumous. 
Hence Stru'mousness, the stale or quality of 
being strumous. 1883 Ogilvie. 

tstrump,!'. Obs.rarc~\ [Back-formation from 
Strdsipet.] inir. Phr, To strttmp it : to play the 
strumpet, 

a 2553 C. Bansley Treatise (Percy Soc. 2841) 7 That is all 
tbe>T delyghtc ; To pleese tbeyr lewde lemmans all the dayc, 
and to slrumpe it well at nj'ght. 

Strumpat, obs. fonn of Strumpst, 

Strumpell : see Stbumplb. 


t Stru'mpery. Obs. Also 6 Btromperie. [f, 
strump shortened form of STRUMPET -{• -ery.] The 
practice of harlotry or prostitution. 

c 2470 Ashby Active Policy 533 And robbery lafte by that 
exercise. And strumpery als by this cntrcprise. a 2553 C. 
Bansley yVi'rt/rVr (Percy Soc. 1841) o Nowefye uponproude 
strumpery. 2565 T. Stapleton Fortr. laith 11. v. ii6b 
The^ rooie whereof [sc. of that gospel] was the breathe of 
virginitie, and an imfamous slromperic. 2573 G. Harvey 
Letter-b/e. (Camden) 113 A sinkc of slrumpcrj'e. 

Strumpet (strzj'mpet), sb. Forms : 4 strum- 
pat, otrompat, 4-6 strompet, 5-6 -ett(e, (5 
strompyd, 6 Btroumpet), 5-6 Btrumpett(e, (5 
■yth), 7 stroinpit(t, Btmmpitt, 4- strumpet. 
[Of obscure origin ; for conjectures see Skeat.] A 
debauched or unchaste woman, a harlot, prostiiulc. 

^ a 2327 Pol. Poems (Camden) 253 Uch a strumpet that iher 
is such drahtes wl drawe. /bid. 255 That heo be kud ant 
knewe For strompet in rybaudes rewe. ^^2374 Chaucer 
Boeth. 1. pr. i, (1868) 6 ) ise comune strumpetis of siche a 
place hat men clepen he theatre (L. has sceuicas viereiricu- 
las], 238a WvcLiF Deut, xxiii. 17 There shal be nostrumpet 
(1388 hoore] of the doujtres of Yrael. 13^ Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 299 He fonde seven children i-leydc bysides a pond, 
hatastrompat hadde i-borc at oon burhen. Alphabet 

r/* Tales 3 Sho become he moste common strompyd in all he 
land. 2472 Ripley Comp, /4/<r/L iv. x. in Ashm. (1652) 246 
For seldome have Strumpetts Chyldrcn of them 1 bore. 1542 
Udall Erasm. Apoph, 140b, Stroumpcltes and para* 

moures. <22548 Hall C/rmr., Edw. V,2ih,Shortsvflkayl\t 
and abhominable strompet. 2556 Citron. Gr. Friars (Carn- 
den) 17 This yere the comyn strompettes that vare takene in 
London ware raye hoddes. 2602 Shaks. All's Well ii.i. 174 
A strumpets boldnesse. 260.1 in Eng, Gilds (2B70) 434 If any 
man or woman call a wedacd woman common strumpitl. 
2632 Dekker Match Mee iv. K, As I am thy wife Make not 
thy selfe a strompit of me. 2683 Hedcf3 Diary 21 Dec. I. 
143 He regards nothing but to enjoy his little Seraglio of 6 
Strumpets. 27x2 Steele Spect. No. 286 r i An innocent 
Creature who would start at the Name of a Strumpet, may 
think it pretty to be called a Mistress. 2864 L* A. Farkes 
/*ract. Hygiene 451 The most degraded and dangerous 
strumpets arc allowed to congregate round our barracks with- 
out hindrance. 2B80 J. M. Duncan Cltn. Lect.Dis. Wemen 
xxii. (ed. 4) 286 This is a disease of childhood, and the only 
exception to this I have seen was in a very young strumpet. 

b. Jig. and of things personified. 

2545 Bale Image Beth Ch, t, 5x. (15^0) K v, They knowc 
the open whoredome of the babylonicall strompet. 2547 
Boorde Brev. Health Ixxiii, 21 b. I do say that an ur^’ne is 
a strumpet, or an harlot, for it wyl lye, and the best Doctour 
of Phisicke of them all mayc be deceyved in an uryne. 2563- 
83 Foxb/ 1 . 4 * < 1 /. 799/2 John Housbold was charged lohaue 
called., the Pope him selfe a strong strumpet, and a common 
baude vnio the world. 2595 Shaks. John iii. i. 61 Frwee 
is a Bawd to Fortune, and king John, Ibat strumpet For- 
tune, that vsurping lobn. 260a — Ham. ll, ii. 525 Out, out, 
thou Strumpet-Fortune. 2663PATRlcK/^<ir<iA/V/,fP7Vz/xxviiL 
(1687)320 Those Divine Souls, who had converted the Musesi 
.and of Courte.sans and lewd Strumpets made them turn 
Religious and Saintly Creatures. 27*7 P. Walker Vina. 
Camerods Name Biog. Presbyt. (2827) I. 315 'i Imt old Gray* 
headed Strumpet Prelacy. 2925 Centemp. Rev, Mar.«S 
The Kaiser and his parasites have gone a-whoring after 
Bellona, the deadliest strumpet that ever wrecked the souls 
and bodies of men. 

0. QU 7 tsi-adJ. That is a strumpet. 

2596 Shaks. PJerch. V, il. vi. x6 The skarfed barkc puts 
from her natiue bay, Hudg’d and embraced by the strumpet 
winde. a 2634 'ICnkTisK'H Alphonsus v. i. 275 Will rot your 
Grace dbpatch the Strumpet Queen? 281a Combe 
/Picturesque xxiii, Oft have 1 said in words unkind, Ibat 
strumpet Fortune's very blind. 

d. atlrib, and Comb., as strumfet bloody Jiattery\ 
sinwipet-like adj. and adv, ; Btrumpet-wise adV; 


after the manner of a strumpet. 

*599 Marston Antonio's Rev. lii.v, Disloyal toourHym* 
niall [sic] riles. What raging heat rains in tby *sirumpct 
blood T 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. ConcIu.<i. 64 But 
down his head among the •strumpet flatttricsof PrcIais,vyUe 
he sleeps. .they wickedly shaving ofl" all tho^e..ticss« ol nis 
laws, and just prerogatives . . , deliver him over (etc.). *574 
J. Bradford 7 'wo Notable Serm. ii. K vj b, H thou doo no 

altogether consider Christes myndc, thou dcale.<t voboneMiy 
fi: *strumpetlike with him. Foritis tbe piopcriyeoJ strum- 
pets to consider the ihynges geuen..tbcm, rather then tu 
loue..of the geucr, 1579 N orthbrooke i?/V/z*^28 h, -Lwa 
Floraies.yihieAi were abhominable plaits in Rome, to in 
honour of their strumpeilike Goddessc/7<?z<i. .*^7 

ton Juvenal 28 The more then strumpct-likc impudence 01 

these sarsenet judges, 2653 Gataker Vind. Annot. Jtr. 
63 •Strumpet-wise fingring a lute, as tbe manner is,.. wncr 
such are allowed, to invite customers to them. . 

Hence f Stru'inpethood, the condition of being 
a strumpet- * 1 ' StrumpelieT, a whore-monger* 
Strnmpeto* cracy jocular, government by strum* 
pets. *|* Stm'jnpetry, harlotry (in QUot.J^f.)* 

2435 Misyn Fire of Loi'e 54 f*e couetus hart, for lufc 0 
penys. tofendisstrumpetry bys bo^umop>'ns. ^* 44 ® f 
St, Bartholomew's (liXE.T.S.) 55 And no more 
suche men plesith hyra than the wagis of .«.trompethoo • 
2633 T, Adams ExP. s Peter ii. co. 2035 O ihal our 'u^unou 
Strumpeliers could readc in their diseased bodies the esia 
of their leprous soules. 2828 Edin, Rev, XXX. 425 , 

Strumpetocracy of France, he had rii-en to ihispost by* 
most servile attention to Madame de Prmpadour. ^ *^3 
Carlyle Misc. Ess., Diderot (1888) 28 Where Dents (»o 
heretical Metaphysics and irreverence to the Slrumpe^^ 
cracy) languishes in durance. 2809 H. S. Wilson in ESy 
Cent. Rev. V. x68 Zola wants to .snow in action the mora 

and manners.. which developed the aristocracy ofthe Bourse 

and the strumpetocracy of Taris. 

t StraTnpet, v. Obs. [f. Stbumpet sb.] 

1 . trans. To bring to the condition of a strumpet- 
2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 146 For if we two be one, aoo 
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thou play false, I doe digest the poison of thy flesh, Being 
strumpcted by thy contagion. x6o3 Heywooo Lvcrcu v. i. 
(1630) H 4, And by a .stranger I am strumpeled, Raulshl, in- 
fore d. 1640 S. Hardisg Sicily ^ Naflcs n. v. 30 Cfaanntha's 
stnimpetted ; her name is rank’t I* th vulgar breath, 'mongst 
common prostitutes. 1687 Settle R^. Drydcn 41 The 
King is aflicted for hearing bis beloved Queen is .strumpeted. 

<ri63i Donne »?«/.>'. 69 Oh, ne'r may Faire lawes 
white reverend name be strumpeted, To ^^•a^rant thefts. x66x 
Feltham Resolves ii. xxiii. (ed. 8) 229 Hee strumpets all 
his Businesse, that does disclose his secrets. 

2. To repute as a strumpet ; to debase (a woman’s 
fame, name, virtue) to that of a strumpet. 

cx6m Skaks. Sonn, Ixvi, 6 And maiden vertue rudely 
strumpeted- 1632 Massinger Maid c/ Hon, iii. iii, That 
proud man, that was Deny’d the honour of your b^, yet 
durst With his untrue reports, strumpet your fame. 1633 
Ford Broken Heart iv.iL H 2 b,To all memory, Penthea’s, 
poore Penthea’s name is strumpeted. 
f 3. intr. To stnimpet it, to play the strumpet. 
1623 Sanderson Serm, (1674I I. Z19 When that God.. shall 
see that people, .to break the Covenant of Wedlock with him, 
and to strumpet it wuth the daughters and Idols of Moab. 
Hence Stra'mpeting vbl. sb. 

1653 Blouitt Glosso^r., Mechation.,foTTi\csX\on, Whore- 
dom, strumpeting. <1x832 Benthasi Mem, ^ Corr, \Vks. 
1S43 X. 41 His life %\*as one of gaming, drinking, and 
strumpeting. 

t Strumpetly, a. and adv, Obs, rare, [-ly 1 
and 2.] Like a strumpet. 

a* 16x4 tr. Bp, Halts Ho Peaeewilh v. ^Vks. (1625) 
640 Woe to thee thou Strumpetly CItie. 

b, 1482 Revel, Monk of Evesham (Arb.) ^3 The daye 
before she lefte her mortalle body in the whycne sebe leuyd 
strompetly and \YcyusIy. 

t Striunpliusher. Obs.—^ [Of obsenre origin.] 
(See qnot.) 

1631 Lestos Charact. C3, A Pander. .Hues at all dis- 
tances, and postures, one while Tapster, or Tobacco-seller, 
otherwise Strumphusher. 

i* Stru'inple- Obs, In 6 strumpell. 
tion of Stdmple (? influenced by Stbunt).] The 
fleshy stem of a horse’s tail. 

TSgS R. Haydocke tr. JLomasao i. xx, 70 The truncke or 
strumpell is the beginning of the [horse's] taile. Ibid.^ The 
taile which is fastned to the strumpell. 2879 Miss Jackson 
Skropsk. fyonlbk:., Strjtmple sb,^ obs. ?the fleshy stump of 
a horse’s tail left after * docking '. 
t SfcraTnstruin. Obs, rare, [Echoic redupli- 
cation ; see Strusi 2>.] A rode stringed instrument 
(see qnots.). 

2697 DA^!PIER Voy. I. 127 The Strumstrum is nude some- 
what like a Cittern ; most of those that the Indians use are 
made of a large Goad cut in the mids^ and a thin board laid 
over the hollow,. .over which the strings are placed.^ 1723 
Capt. G. CarUtorts Mein, 279 Their Guitars . .are their dar- 
ling Instruments..: ThoTn tny Opinion our English Sailors 
are not much amiss in giving them the Title of Strum Strums. 

Strumulose (stn7*mi/7l^a3), c, [ad. mod.L. 
strumulds-uSf f. strumula dim. of siruviax see 
Stroma and -ose.] Having a small struma. 
i856 Treas. Boi. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, 
Struiid(e : see Strakd jA-, STBI^’D i and 2. 
Strung (strpg), ppl, a, [pa. pple. of Strikg t/.J 

1. Furnished or fitted with strings or a string, Cf. 
Stringed a. i, i b. Now rare or Ohs, 

169s Blackmore Pr, Arlh. iv. 63 Choice Instruments, 
some Strung, and some of Wnd. 17x4 Gay Fan n. 40 Ceres 
is with the bending Sickle seen, And the strung Bow points 
out the Cynthian Queen. 1754 Boyer Gt. Theat, Honour 
(ed. 2) 116 Strung, Adj. (is used to express the Strings of 
any thing), LiS, Corell, Cordonne. 

2. Threaded on a string. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenots Trav. in. 29 He found 
twenty two Pound weight of strung Pearls. 1797 EneyeL 
Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 702/2 iPyrolecIuiy\ Strung stars- i9or 
Alloridgb Sherhro xv. 145 None of the women wear any 
clothes, there is simply a sufficiency of strung beads around 
their %vaisls. 1927 Arbroath Guide is June 2 The long line | 
of ‘strung’ whitings o\*erhead swing with the breeze. 

3. Slrwtg otili spread out in a straggling line. 

1902 Daily Chron. 5 Mar. 7/4 The strung-out line of pur- 
suers. 19x4 Blacktv. Mag. Nov. 388 Mahsud raiders had ; 
attacked the strung-out ' ' on its way down the GomuL , 

4 . In the sense of String v, 4. a. Of ner>'es, ! 
feeIino-3, etc. : In a state of tension. Also strung- \ 

up. b. AVith prefixed adv., 

said of persons wdth reference to their nervous or- | 
ganization or condition. 1 

1840 'DxcKRSsOldC. Shopxav, For, when your finelystrung 
people are out of sorts, they must have everj-b^y else un- 
happy likewise. 1833 Mrs. Gaskell Ruih xvi,Vi hen there 
was nothing to decide upon,. .Ruths ramd rekixrf from lU 
strunjj-up state. 1873 Wh^te Melville xviii, 

On Waifs strung ners'es and wearj* frame it jarred acutely. 
X899 AllbutCs Sys!. Med.yU. B35 We have already seen 
how highly strung and excitable the subjects of chorea u^i- 
ally are. 1000 Daily Hezvs 17 May 3/2 The strung thought, 
intense vision of statesmen. 1910 B. Capes *jemvty 
errazv II. xvii, She stopped, and faced about, her eyes burn- 
ing, strung passion in her attitude:. 

S bmnt (sirrnt), sby Now dial, {Sc, .and north.') 
[Cf. SruGNTff.; also Sw. dial, stnint stiff grass.] 
The fleshy part of the tail of an animal, ep. of a 
horse ; also, rarel}% that of a bird. 

(1377; cf. Strunt a.] x6xo Markh.oi t-rilh 005 

Feele all downe the strunle of his taile with your hand- 
1674 Ray H. C. li'ords, Siruntx the tail or rump.^ xfr79 
Lend, Gez. No. 14x3/4 A gray Nag ..with a sprig tail, and 
his Strunt groweth crooked towards the right buttock. 1788 
W, H. Marshall Yorksk. II. 357 Strunt % the dock of a 
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horse, independant of the hair^ also the tail of slatightered 
cattle or sheep, when the skin is taken off. 1866 Brogden 
Prev. Lincs.f AVr?/«/,thenimpof abird. 1884 G.S. Streat- 
TE.ii.'D Bincolnsh. ^ Danes Gloss. 368 Siranit, the denuded 
tail of a quadruped or bird. lV.Linc.Ghss.,Strunt, 

the bon^', fleshy part ofa horse's taiL * It’s strunt’s so long ; 
it s a pity but what it were docked.* ‘The hair’s cutten off 
close agen the strunt’s end.* 

Strrmt (stront), sb? Sc. and north. [Cf. 
Strum Stdxt sb.^ 3.] A fit of ill-humour or 
sulks ; esp. in phr. to take the strunt. 

X721 Ramsay Rtchy 4 Sandy 8 Wow man, that’s unco’ 
^d,— Is’l that ye’r Jo Has ta’cn the strunt? 1776 C. Keith 
Farmer's Hd Iv, Take tent, and nae ui* stnints offend. 
X776 Herd's Scott, Son^ (ed. 2J 11. 222 Fare ye wed, my 
auld wife, *1116 steerer up o* strunt and strife, c X817 Hogg 
"I ales d* Sk. V* 287 The Marquess took the strunt, and would 
neither ratify some further engagement which he had come 
under, nor stand to those he had subscribed on oath. 1894 
Northumbld. Gloss,, Strunt, a pique, peL ‘ He's tejTin the 
stnints,* 1895 P, FT. Hunter James Itnvxck liL 31 The 
laird took the strunt on the held o’l, an* gied owercomln to 
the kirk. 

Strunt (strtmt), Sc. [Of obscure origin.] 
Spirituous liquor. 

2785 Burns Haltoroeen xxviit. Syne, wi* a social glass o* 
strunt. They parted aff carcerin Fu* blythe that nighL ? 1788 
— Meg o' the Mill 7 A dram o* gude stmnt in a morning 
early, 

t Strunt, u, north. Obs. [Cf. Stdnt a,] 
Stumpy. 

1577 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 273, I geve and bequethe 
unto Chrisiofcr Wjwcll. .my dunne horse which was under 
strunte layle maire. 1658 Franck tVorih. Mem. (1694) 155 
Let.. your Hooks (be) well tempered. .j their Points well 
drawn out, and as sharp as Needles, but their Birbs as stiff 
and as strunt as Bristles. 

Strunt (stnint), vf [f. Strunt sb.^] trans. To 
cut short, esp. to dock the tail of (a horse or sheep). 
Hence Strumted ti. 

16S8 Hol-me Amtoutyw. 17^2 Terms used by Shepbeards. 
..Sirunted sheep, is when their Tails are cut off to keep 
them from Dungmgtbem, and breeding of Maggots iberein. 
X703 Thoresby Let. to Ray, Sirunted pp., cut off short. 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss,, Strunt, to dock a horse’s taiL 
1889 N, W, Line. Gloss. (^. 2), Strunt, to dock the tail of 
a horse ; sometimes, though very xarely, used with regard to 
sheep also. 

Strunt (stmnt), v,~ Sc. [Cf- Strut v. ; also 
Norw. slrttnla to walk stiffly as under a bnrden; to 
be haughty and stiff in manner (Ross).] intr. To 
mqve with a self-important air. 

The ordinary version of Muirland Willie (see xst qnot.) 
runs : Ihe wooer he slept up the house. 

17.. Old Song (Jam. 18^) The wooer strunted up the 
house. X786 Burns To a Louse \, I cannasay but ye strunt , 
rarely, Ovnyc gawre and lace. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons I 
50 An to Sirathfallan green bum-brae Fu* nimbly she [sc, a j 
cowl did strunt, ! 

Struntain (stn^*nten). Sc, [Of obscure origin.] 
(See quot. 1S5S.) 

*793 Statist. Ace, Scot, VII. 138 Before this period, the 
only manufacture was what is called Stow Struniain, made 
of the coarsest wool, and vYougbt by the women on a loom 
like a bed-heck. 1838 Sikmonds Diet. Trade, Struniain, 
the name in Scotland for a kind of coarse worsted braid, less 
than an tach broad. 

Strunty (str^mti), a. Sc, and north, [f. 
Strunt a. or sb.'^ + -t.] Stunted, short 

1756 Mrs. CALOEKwoooin ColinessColl. 11. (Maitland (Hub) 
169 All the road we had to iravcll was a dead sandy desart, 
covered >vi:h a poor stronty heather. iBoS Jamieson, 
Sirunty, short, contracted; as a strunty gown. 1897 ‘L, 
Keith* My Bonny Ladyxvixi. 198 For a* he’s sic a wc^ 
strunty, little-boukit fella*, be*s got mair spunk in his pinkie 
than mony a man ia hU bail body, 

Strupt(e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Strip 
t Struse. Obs. Also 7 BtniBse. [? repr. Russian 
(TTpyatOKB slrttzhakj dim. of erpyrt strug a kind 
of large boat (see quot. f 1581).] (See qnots.) 

(CX58X C Burkouch in Hakluyt I’ty. (1589) 441 Then the 
three stroogs or barks prouided to transport the said goods 
to Astracan,.came ouer from Ycraslaue.) 1701 Loud.Gaz. 
No. 37^7/3 Se%’eral large Boats of the Muscovite Built, called 
Strusses. 1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. vii, 237 We met several 
slrusses, or flat-bottomed vessels, carrjnng from eight to nine 
hundred tons, which go loaded from Astraeban to Moscow. 
1858 StMsiosDS Diet. Trade, Struse, a long burdensome 
craft, us^ for transport on the inland u-aters of Russia. 

t Strussioner. Obs. rare—\ Meant to repre- 
sent an illiterate corruption: ?for desintetioner, 

*553 Respuhlica 1779 Suche Strussioners as these baveofte 
made j'oue broleve the Moone was a grene chese. 
t Stnist, V, Obs, Also 5 strost, [An unex- 
plained alteration of Trust v.'] trans. and intr. 
To trust. So fstru-stya. = Trusty. 

a 1223 Ancr, R. 66 To sum gosUiche monne bat 52 beoS 
strusti uppen..god is kart 5easkea red. /^iyisSopcohuIIes 
bet beo^lowure, keo, ase ke lefdi sei5, hire sulf ouerleope^, 
ne sirusteS heo so wel on ham, uor bore feblesce. 1450 
Fasten Lett, 1. 102 Theseid Dukeof Suffolk being, .strortid 
be j-ou and alle your couocellors to knowe the pririte of 
j^otir councell ther. 

Strut (strpt), Forms: 3-4 stmtt, 4 strot, 

4, 9 dial, stroat, 3-4, 7- strut. See also Stcet 
sb. and A-stedt. (The form strout prob. represents 
an OE. *stntt = (jHG., IVIHG. sti^^ mnsc., 
bat, strife (MHG. also strCt^e fem. ; mod.G. dbl. 
Strauss') OTeat. type ’’struto-z, f. root *strul-, 
perh. orig. meaning to stand out, projec^, protmde ; 
cC OX. strut-r conical headdress, Xonv, stntt 


spout, snout. Da. strud end of a sausage, etc., Sw. 
strut comet of paper. The forms stmt)t and perh. 
strot appear to represent a different formation (from 
the weak grade of the root) ; see Stedt i;.I, and 
cf. Noiav. Strutt obstinate resistance.] 

L Strife, contention ; a quarrel, wrangle, contest. 
Obs. exc. dial. 


<11300 Cursor M. 3461 pair stmt it ms m-stem stilh. 
/tud. 07617 O pride bicums vnbuxtimnes, slrif, and stmtt, and 
frawardnes. ^2320 Havdok 1039 And he maden mikel 
strout Abouten pc aJkerbtote but. 13.. E. E. Allii. P. A. 
848 Among ws commez non oker strot ne strj-f. i6yy W. 
Hughes Man of tun it. L 6 Could there be a strut, or fewd 
betwixt the two Apostles? <21825 Forbv P’cc.E. Anglia, 
Strout, a struggle; bustle; quarrel. 

f2. Display, flaunting in fine attire. Ohs, 

*303 1 ^- Brunne Har.dl. Syime 3347 But wide key kenke 
, pzt make swj-che strut, yn -what robe, >-n erke, bey shul be 
put. 

Stmt (strrt), sb.- Also 7-9 Strutt. [Proxi- 
mate origin obscure ; from the root of Strut sb.^,z/,^ 
Cf. LG. Strutt, rigid.] 

1 . A bar, rod, or built-up member, of wood, iron, 
etc., designed to resist pressure or thrust in a frame- 
work ; e, g. a diagonal limber which acts as a brace 
to support a principal rafter. 

2587 Mascall Bk. Cattle n. (1596) 120 Preparing the cart. 
. .See the rath staues and struts whole and sound. 2668 
Levbol'rn Platf. Purchasers 132, K King.piece or Joggle- 
piece. L Strutts. x688 Holsie m- 450/x Struts, 

or Bunsp.Yrs, pieces that go from either side the Kings piece 
to the Rafter of the Gable end losupport them. 2755 Hales 
Distillation in Phil. y’r^i/tr.XLlX. 314 Three or foursmall 
struts may be fixed to the .sides of the air-box. 1845 Civil 
Engin. f, Arch. Jml. VIII. 213/1 Mr. Adie introduced a 
series of arches or struts, traversing the rail\i-ay at inlen als 
of IS feet from centre to centre. ihe.«:e struts con’^isted of 
two arches of rubble and rough ashlar masonrj', placed back 
toback. 1854 Miss ^AKZRAtorthampt.Gloss.,Strut,SL'pQ\c 
or stick, with a spike at the end, to be let down from the 
shaft of a cart, to keep the weight off the horse’s back when 
standing still with a hea\’y Toad. 1859 Netuion's Lend. 
Jml.Arisi Feb. 1x4 A short iron strut or link is jointed to 
the thin end of each tongue-rail and to the end chmr. x8^ 
Cassells Techn. Educ. 1. scej/z Beyond that opening, how- 
ever, bridges are usualls'sustained bj'struts or tension-rods. 
1886 Encycl. Brit, XXI. £19/2 'Jhe beam is required to act 
as a shore or strut, to prevent the sides of the ship from 
collapsing, and also as a tie to prevent their falling apart. 

b. attrib.,zs sintt-breuey -slower •, strut-beam 
ss stniiting-beam (see Strutting vbl. sb.^ c). 

2668 Leyeourn Platf. Purchasers 232 Of the Roof... 
Col!er-beam, Strutt-beam, Window-beam, or Top-beam. 17., 
in F. Peck Mem, O. Crcmrwelt etc. n. (1740) 58 [Alleg^ 
covenant of a.d. 1159] He shall deliver to you.. ten stakes, 
eleven strut Stowers & eleven yeatherr, to becutbyyou. 2869 
Raskise Machine Handdocls App. 26 Ihe most efficient 
position for iho^ ribs would be diagonal, like that of the 
strut-braces in a skeleton beam. 

^ 2. The alleged sense in quot. 1865 and subse- 
quent Diets, ‘ An implement of hone or wood 
fonnerly used to shape the folds of ruffs 'is founded 
on quot. 1575, where strooui appears to be for 
slroufed pa. pple. of shout. Strut (sense 2 c). 
2575 Lanehaix Let. 47 Hir shyrt.. with rufs fayr starched, 
..marshalJd in good order: with a setting slik, & stroout y* 
eneiy ruf stood %p like a wafer. 2865 Mrs. Bury Pallisek 
Hist, Lace xxiiL 286 The tools used in starching and fluting 
rulls were called setting-sticks, struts, and poking-sticks; the 
two first were made of wood or bone. 


Stmt (strrt), Also 7 Strout. [f. Steute^.^] 
A manner of walking with stiff steps and head 
erect, affecting dignity or superiority; a stiff, self- 
important gait. 

2607 G. Wilkins Mis. Euf. Marr. rv*. G 2, Curie vp jvtur 
haire, ■nalke with the best strouts you can. 17x2 ADufso.v 
Sped, No. 335 T 2 Upon the entringof Pyrrhus, the Knight 
told me, that he did not beUev’c the King of France himself 
had a belter Strut. 1768 H. Waltole Let. to Earl Straf 
ferd 16 Aug., He has the sublime strut of his grandfather, 
or of a cock-sparrow. 2784 Cowfer Task v. 74 Ihe cock 
foregoes His wonted strut. iE47DeQuince\’.S/.^///'. A'w/: 
xii. Wks, 1853 III. 32 Mr. Urquiza entered first, v\ith a 
strut more th^ usually grandiose. 


b. fig. 

rxBco A. Hajiilton in F. S. Oliver Zr^r (1906) X9S Real 
firmness is goed foranyihlng; strut is gex^ for nothing. x86x 
Pearson Early ^ Mid. Ages Eng. xxviL 330 A little more 
strut and bluster are required for the heroes who tread the 
stageof the world. 18^ Mrs. Ouphant Makers Flor.^ vi. 
167 I'l^t strut and crow of conscious superiority which is,, 
so common among his class. 

Strut (strrt), sb.^ [f. STRUT v.^ The act of 
strutting ; deflexion (of the spoke of a wheel) from 
the perpendicular. 

i83o Enerel. Brit. XT. 311/1 There Is Htile strut, so that 
the lowest spoke is nearly vertical, and the tire forms a 
frustum of a cone, instead of being a cj'lincer. 

t Strut, G. Obs, In S -Sr. strate. [Connected 
with Strut v^ ; perh. orig. the pa. pplej So full 
as to be swollen or distended. Also .SV., intoxi- 
cated, < fou’. Also in comh. slrul-beltied zi]. 

zc-rr tr Bidlir.eer's Decades ill. i»- 3*3 

faiShrfSSS'wa, fane hl.cr ih.n ^ 

the .tnit-bellied Houj-vn Purr »'• ill. I. 

eiS ^tanv Iwouxnl are so fnzi znd free of milxe, that all 
fhelr b?Se 4 a^iitlad full thereof, over, as ft^e as to 
their ariae-holcs. 1609 ~ 

h-erinneth now toretnrrte with his bellie s.mt a.td full. 1,15 
rTsis-sy CArfsfs Kirt svti, \\ hen he WM stmte, twa 

sturdy chie!s..He!d up..Thc liquid logic scholar. stM — 
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STRUT. 

Wyfe of Auchtermttchiy xiv, The dcil cut aff their hands. 
That cramd your kytes sae sirute yestreln. 

' Strut (strpt), Inflected strutted, strut- 
ting. Forms: a. i stnitian, 3-7 atroute, 4-7 
etrowto, 6-7stTOwt, 5 troot(e, 6-9 strout. 3-5 
strut(e, 6 stnitto, 7 strutt, 6- strut. [The a forms 
represent OE. stniHatt, prob. f. *sirttt Strut sb."^ ; 
corresponding formations are mod.G.dial.r/nzwrr^;/ 
to wrangle, Da. strude to strut ; also (with differ- 
ence of conjugation), MHG. siriu^en wk, v, to 
contend, struggle (mod.G. dial, strdussen). The 
^ forms, though they may partly have arisen from 
contracted pa. pple. forms with shortened vowel, 
appear also to represent a distinct formation (not 
recorded in OE.) from the weak grade of the root, 
corresponding to MHG., mod.G. strotzen to swell 
out, bulge, Sw. struita to hop, strut, Da. stnitte to 
stmt, Norw. strutta to offer obstinate resistance, 
sirotta to sulk. Although the a and /3 types partly 
represent different formations, both are found in 
each of the senses; they are therefore here treated 
as variants of the same word.] 

+ 1 . intr, (Meaning somewhat uncertain.) ?To 
make a show of working; ?to struggle, make 
efforts. OE, rare~^, 

czooo ^Elfric Samis' Lives xxxn. 208 Swa se hat^a 
wer [sc. the enshrined St, Eadmund} hi [jr. a band of robbers) 
wundorlicc geband, aelene swa he stod slrutij^cnde mid tole 
[orig. sanctits martyr cos ligat in ipso conamine]^ heora 
nan ne mihie haet mor3 sefremman, ne hi panon aslirian. 

+ 2 . To bulge, swell ; to protrude on account of 
being full or swollen. Often with cut, Obs, 
a, /z 1300 Rel, Ant, II. 15 Ne be hi winpil neuere..so 
stroutende. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De J\ R, xnr. xxix. 
(Tollem. MS.) And ofie he blowch outt his v/ombe and makch 
it stroule. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 4S0/2 Stro\vtyn, or bocj’n 
owte, turgeo. c i6tx Cuapman Iliad 1. 464 The Misens 
strooted with the gale. 2612 Dra^tom Po 2 y~olb. xiil. 402 
The daintie Clouer..That makes each Vdder strout abun. 
dantly with mtike. x668 Culpefee & Cole Barthol, Anai, 

X. XX. 51 Somtimes being full, it [the Bladder] does so strout 
in the belly, that it may be felt by the hand. 1854 Miss 
Northampt, Gloss.^ Strout, to protrude, to swell 
/3. i6o5 Dekkf.r PTesus fr. Hell Wks. (Grosart) II. 124 
Hauing.. cheeks strutting out (like two footebaU). 1609 
Idow.Mi'Q Amm, Mnrcell, 373 Being for the nonce full of 
•wine, till Ms skin strutted againe. 2678 Mrs. Behm Sir P, 
Fancy 11. it. ?8 Lord how he’s swoln ? see how his Stomach 
struts? 2772 J. Adams Diary 5 June, Wks. 2850 11 . 268 
The cow, whose teats strut with milk, is unmilked till nine 
o'clock, 

+ b. transf. To be stuffed or filled with, Obs, 
tfx6ix Chapman Il/ad xxi. 540 When Troy, and all her 
towres, Strooted with fillers. <2x624 M. Smith Serm, 
(1633} 22X if the Exchequer doe stroute, and bestufe with 
siluer and gold. 

+ c. irans. To distend, cause to swell or bulge, 
make protuberant ; to puff out. Also, to stuff or 
cram (td/M). Obs, 

2540 Paucr. Acolastus ii. xv. M iv, That scrippe or bagge 
..whiche is now..stroutted out with mochc money. 2575 
Banister Chyrurg.x. (15B5) 27 When the veines .are strowied 
out^^^ the cITusxon of humor, 26x3 Porchas Pilgrimage 
IX. Hi. 700 Knitting their furrowed browes,and strouting out 
their goggle eyes to watch their treasure. 2648 Herrick: 
Hesp., PariXnast. to M. J. Wicks 22 And let 'J’hy servant, 
not thy own self, sweat, To strut thy barnes with sheafs of 
Wheat.^ 267s J. Smith Chr. Rclig. Appeal iv. 84, I have 
seen children, when they are strutted with the Milk, Play 
with the Breast. C1730 Uamsay ^<7>»4'^?^9TheslTaiineck 
o’t [se. the pot) wadna suffer The hand., Sae struted, to re- 
turn again. 274010 Mrs. Del&ny Autobiag. 4 Corr.iiZ 6 z) 
II, 72 His lady looked like a frightened owl, her locks 
strutted out and mo^t furiously gre.ased. 
fg. e 2624 Bacon Consid. War^vitk Spain (2620) 33 , 1 will 
make a briefe List of the Particulars themsefues, in an 
Historical Truth, no wayes strowted, nor made greater by 
Language. 

1 3 . intr. To contend, strive, quarrel, bluster. Obs. 

4x300 Cursor M. 825 A 1 bigan to strut and strijf [G. All 
bigan stour and strijf] Agains adam and his wijf. ^2300 
Havelok 1779 H wat are ye, hat are her-ouic, hat hus biginnen 
forto stroute? CT330 Arth, ^ Merl. 233 Who so struted 
ojainward. Anon h^^t 5auen hem dintes hard. 2399 I^ncu 
liich. Redeles iir, 189 This makyih men mysdo more han 
ou^te elUs, And to stroule and to stare and slryue a^eyn 
vertu.^ c 1400 Beryn 1840 What evir how Speke, or stroute, 
certis it wol nat be. 

. f 4 . To protrude stiffly from a surface or body ; to 
stand out, jut forth. Also, to stick up, Obs. 

a. c 1385 Chaucer bfiller^s T. 129 Crul was his heer, and 
as the gold it shoon, And sirouted as a Fanne, large and 
brode. 2566 ADi.tscTOS Apuleius xi. xlviii. 224, I carried., 
a garlande of flowres upon my head, with palme leaves 
strouiinge out on every side. 1600 Fairfax Tetsso ix. vUi, 
Mustachoes strouting long. 

■$. 2676 T. Glover Acc. Pirgmfa in Phil, Trans. XI, 635 
Till such time as the leaves, that stood strutting out. fall 
down to the stalk. 1703 Dampier Voy. JjL i. 24 They 
[guinea fowl) have a small red Gill on each side of their 
Heads, like Ears, strutting outdownwards. X7ostr. Bosnians 
Guinea 264 They are called Crown-Birds, from the great 
yellowish Tuft or Crown intermixed with speckled Feathers, 
strutting like Ho^s Bristles. 1772 Foote Nabob ii. Wks. 
2799 II. 302 A tulip strutting up like a magistrate’s mace. 
x8^ W. Irving Knickerb. ii. iv, (1849) By the foot of a 
promontory, which strutted forth boldly into the waves. 

*hb. irons. To protrude, thrust forth, stick out, 
stretch out (an organ, part, growth'. Obs. 

X583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ixxil 444 If wee will not 
uowe downs our neckes but strout them out as harde as if 
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they were stccle or brassc. 2599 Breton Wilt of Wit etc. 
(Grosart) ^7/2 If she stretch out a fine hande, Itee slrouteth 
out a straight Icggc. 2681 Colvil Whigs Supplic, (1751) 41 
Wild-Boars strouting out their bristles. 
fd, intr. To behave proudly or vaingloriously; 
to flaunt, triumph, swagger. Often to strut it, also 
to strut it out. Also, to glory, exult upon, over 
(a possession), Obs, (exc. as in 7 c), 
fl. c 2570 Buggbears I. Hi. 47 Thou woldst have me, .hack 
& hew my clothes, & go stroot it like a tosscpotie. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 36 Desirous to strowl it with 
the beslc, yet dlsdayning loo Hue by the sweate of their 
browes.^ 1621 Cotgr. s.v. Paladin, He swaggers, brags, or 
strouts it mightily. <2x643 J. Shute Jndgem. ff Mercy 
(1645) 90 Ncbuchadne2.ar..v/hcn he was strouting upon his 
Babell, and bragged of his power. 

x6xx Cotgr., Piajffer,,.\.o boast, or strut it vainely. 
1675 T. Brooks Golden AVy 220 Those proud enemies of 
Christ, who now. .strut it out against him. 2684 T. Burnet 
Theory Barth t. 297 He will many times strut and triumph, 
as if he had wrested the thunder out of Jove’s right hand. 
*754 Richardson Grandison IV. 61 The one strutting over 
the beauties, in order to enhance the value of the present ; 
the other, courlcsying ten rimes in a minute, to shew her 
gratitude. 

fb. rofi. in the same sense as prec. (Cf. boast, 
vaunt oneself^ Obs, 

x6ss GuRNAEt. Chr. in Arm, 1. verse 13. vii. (1656) 364 
Nebuchadnezzar strutting himself in his Palace with this 
bravado in his mouth, Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built? atyi 6 South Scrm.(sj2j) XV. 84 See Nebuchad- 
nezzar also strutting himself upon the Survey of that Mass 
of Riches. 

+ 6. intr. To raise oneselfto one's full height; to 
thrust up one’s head and stand erect; to perk up. 
Alsoyf^. Obs. 

2607 Chapman BussydAmbois i. i. 7 VnskilfuU statuaries, 
who suppose (In forging a Ck>lossus) if they make him 
Stroddje enough, stroote, and looke big, and gape. Their 
workc is goodly. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. v. 288 And ihere- 
withall he [a mountain) struts, as though he scorn'd to show 
His head bclowe the He.iuen. 26x4 Gorcf^ Lucan in. 217 
Then Lygd.anus by chance did eye, Tyrrhenus mounted 
lofiily, Sifowting vpon a OalHon’s puppe [L. Stantem 
subltmi Tyrrhenum eulmine prorx\. 2662 Greeshalcii 
in "EAW^ Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. iVl 19 At which they shewed 
great rejoicing, by strutting up, so that some of their veils 
flew about like morris dancers. X791 Boswell Johnson 
(1904) I. 32 Johnson did not strut or stand on tiptoe ; He 
only did not stoop. 2807 J. Barlow Columb, 1, 352 Taurus 
would shrink, Hemodia strut no more. 

t b. refl, ? To stand erect, with feet firmly fixed 
on the ground. Obs, 

1581 Mulcaster Positions v\\u (1887) 52 Would any man 
beleue it, ..that one Milo so strutted himsclfe, so pitcht his 
feet, so peysed his bodic, as be remained vnrcmoucablc from 
his place, being haled at. .by a number of people. 

to. intr. Of the legs: To be firmly fixed or 
planted on the ground. Ohs, 
s68x Dryden Span, Friar Ml. 32 What are become of those 
two Timber-loggs that he us'd to wear for Leggs, that stood 
strutting like the two black Post< before a door? 

1 , To walk with an aflected air of dignity or im- 
portance, stepping stiffly with head erect. Also 
with it, and with adv., as about, off. (The current 
sense.) 

a. 1594 Nashe Unferrt. Trav. Ki, He icttelh strouting, 
dancing on hys toes with his hands vnder his sides, a 2624 
Bp. hi. Smith Serm, (1632) 270 They that carry their noses 
high into the wind,. .and stroute in their gate, as though 
they went vpon stills. 2640 C. Harvey Synagogue^ Engines 
vil (1647) 31 Nor that, which gianl-likc before did strout, 
Be able with a pigmeys pace t'liold out. 

15x8 Galway Corporation Bk. in O'Flaherty West 
Connaught (Irish Archarol. Soc. 2846) 3^ note, 'J’hal neither 
One Mac shall strulle tie swaggere thro*^the streets of Gall- 
way. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iv, 31 Do’s he not hold vp 
his head (as it u ere ?) and strut in his gate ? 263B W. Lisle 
Heliodorus X, 280 Full soone came in the gyant /Etbiops, 
On tip-toc strutting. 2693 T. Power in Dryden's JnvenaC 
xii. 159 Pacuvius struts it, and triumphant goes In the de- 
jected Crowd of Rival Foes. 1733 Pope Bp, Cobham 253 
Tom slruis a Soldier, open, bold, and brave. 2849 
Mitchell Battle Summer 242 Sliff little Republicans 

strut about as if in togas. 2887 Bksant The World went ii, 
He strutted proudly across the grass, regardless of his rags. 

b. of a peacock or other fowl. 

*59* Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. 199 A Peacock, prickt 
wth love’s desire, To woo his Mistress, strouting stately by 
her. 263* Milton U Allegro While the Cock. .Stoutly 

his Dames before. 279S Cowper Pairing Time 30 
c/ X ^®dcap..strattingand sideling. 2840 Dickens Old C. 
Shopxy, Plump pigeons skimming round the roof or strutting 
on the eaves. ^2847 Ia>ncf. Ev, i. i, And there, in bis 
feathered seraglio. Strutted the lordly turkey. 

1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Sel. Wfo. I. 103 In order meanly 
to sn^k out of dtfhcuUies, into which they had proudly 
strutted. 28x4 Wobdsw. Excurs. iii. 900 Big passions strut- 
ting on a petty stage. 2850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. Introd. 
(1879) 24 His voice and laugh., came strutting out of his 
j lungs, like the crow of a cock, 

' d. ijuasi-Inrus. with cognate or adverbial object, 

2605 Shaks. Macb. V. V. 2$ A poore Player, That struts and 
frets his houre vpon the Stage. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 
XV. XI, He. .then strutted some turns about bis room. 2824 
Medwin Convers. Byron 1, 122 Think how he would mouth 
such and such a sentence, ..strut such and such a scene. 

e. irans. To walk upon or over (a floor, space) 
with a strut. 

1749 Rieldinc Tom Jones xiv. i, Hence those strange 
monsters in lace and embroidery, ..which, under the name of 
lords and ladies, strut the stage. 2820 Splendid Follies I. 
270 No eastern princess, strutting the boar^ of a puppet- 
show, ever exhibited [etc.]. 


Hence + Stru*tted ppl. a., distended, full-stored. 

(Cf. Strut a.) 

2648 Earl Westmorland Otia Sacra (2879) 33 A*® i^ot 
my strutted Vessels full of Wine? 

Stmt (strpt), v.'i^ Also 9 strutt. [f. Strut sb,^] 
1 , trans. To brace or support by a strut or struts ; 
to hold in place or strengthen by an upright, 
diagonal, or transverse support. Also with advs. 

18*8 Carr Craven Gloss., Strut, to brace, a term used in 
carpentry, 2838 Civil Engin, fy Arch. Jrnl. I. 374/2 If ibe 
resistance piles are sufficiently braced and strutted not to 
yield by the driving of the wedges. 2845 Civil Engin. 4 
Archil. Jml. Vlll. 222/1 The tuesof the walls will require 
to be strutted apart. 1869 Sir E. Rekd Shipbuilct, 1. 12 
A ship rolling about with a heavy cargo will after her form, 
as regards its transverse section, very much, if she is 
built of iron, and is not sufficiently strutted and tied with 
beams, a 2878 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archil. (1B79) II. 225 In 
Henry VII's Chapel these great arches are visible only in 
the side vaults, which are strutted up from them with strong 
tracery. 2897 Pall Mall Mag. June 254 The old boat was 
no more than waterproof, and.. Severn had to run a new 
stringer round her, to strut out the ribs. 2912 C, H. Power 
Eng. Mediatv. Arch, II. 340 Flying Buttress to strut the 
Vault. 

fig, 2832 Examiner i 6 xli Employing, to boot, all tricky 
expedients to strutt up the tottering system. 

is, inlr. To be fixed diagonally or slantwise ; to 
I;e bent so as to form a sharp turn or angle, 

2842 W. Temfletdn Locomot. Eng. 30 ITie best fonn of 
wrought iron wheels, is round arms strutting from the rim to 
the nave in a zig-zag form. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. 
Bridges 291 Braces, strutting considerably, were driven dowi 
as far as possible into the bottom of the river, at each end of 
the trestles. 

Struther, variant of Strother Ohs. 

Stmthiin (strri'Jjijin). Chem, Also 9 stru- 
theine, [f. mod.L. {fiypsophild) Siruthi-uin the 
oriental soapwort, one of the sources of the sub- 
stance (ad. Gr, OTpovOtov soapwort) ; see -IN.] = 
Saponin. 


2B35 R, D, ^ T, 'Thomson's Rec. Gen. Sci. I. 203 Bley has 
obtained from the root of the ^psophila siruthium ..z. sub- 
stance which he terms Struihiin. 2852 Brandk Diet, Scu 
etc. Suppl., Strutheine. 2868 Watts Diet, Chem, V. 438. 

t StrTi:tliioca-iiiel(e, -ell. Obs. [ad. L. sirii- 
thiocamehis, incorrectly a. Gr. aTpov6oK6fit]\Ds, f. 
OTpovBv-s f parrow + Kapij\os camel.] An ostrich. 
In quot. 1632 struthioeameli Is the Latin genitive. 

2607 Walkincton Optic Glass The Slruthio-camell or 
Ostridge..will concoct iron. ¥.VIii\tp. Repl. Ttsker 

454 Concerning Slones, lroi),8:c, 1 doe not thlnke that these 
feed. .Slruthiocameles, &c, but onely coole or cleanse 
1 2632 Massinger htnpercr oj East iv. iv, This apphj“ 
warme vpon the pained place, with a fetlier of Struthio- 
cnmeli, or a bird of Paraahe, shall expulse this tartarous.. 
dolor.) 2684 j, P. tr. J. J.udolHiuT Hist, Ethiopia (ed. s) 
63 'Ihe Struibiocamcl or O.strich, 

Stmthioid (stix 7 ’))i| 0 id), <7. and sb. [ad, mod. 
L. type struthioides, i, L. struihio ostrich ; see 
Strdthious and -oiD.] a. adj. Ostrich-like, struthi- 
OU 5 . b. sh. A stnithious bird. 

1879 Lydekker in Rec.Ceol.Sury.lndialLW.Z'i Fossil 
Sirulhioids. The only slruthioid bones figured. .are 

[etc.). x88o W. Davies in Ceot, Mag. Jan. 28 Two distinct 
forms of Struthioid birds. 

II Stm'thioxx. Obs. [Gr. arpovOlov,'\ Soapwort. 
2587 T. Newton Herbal forBiblex. 60 This herbe Borith 
or Strulhion, which we hecrc cal Sopewort or fullers weed, 
doth [etc.). 2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), 6Y;-wMie«,..aPl3nt 
call’d Fullers-herb. 

StruthiOTlS (strK‘])iss), a. Zcol. [f. L. sirviho 
ostrich (in mod.L. as generic name), a. Gr. arpov- 
eiaiv.^ Related to or resembling the ostrich. _ 
1773 Penhakt Genera cf Birds 38 Order VI. Stnithious. 
Ibid., Sirulhious is a new coined word lo express this order; 
for these birds could not be used to any of the Lmnawn 
divisions. 283S-<» Todds Cycl Anat. 1. 271/2 
ous birdsand Penguins, which cannot fly. 2842 R. E. URANT 
Outl. Comp. Anat, 497 The two anterior branche.s..are.. 
very small in strutbeous [2/V) birds. 2875 A •. 

Encyct. Brit. 111. 729/2 A large Bird, combining Dinornitnic 
and Struthious ch.Traclers. 2883 Century Mag. jzn.A^Sl 
If the pursued were acquainted with stnithious tactics, n 
would he down flat on the ground, where the bird nnas 1 
impossible to strike him. 

Btruthir, variant of Strother Obs. 

+ Stru'tly, adv, Obs. rare~^. [Cf. Strut (*.] 

? Proudly. . , au 

c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. [Julian) 676, & for his bred ne 
sendnym hay, & til hyme strutly can say [etc.]. 
Strutter (stir^’toj). In 4 strouter, 6 strowter. 
[f. Strut v."^ -er 1.] One who struts. 

2399 Langl. R. Redeles hi. 269 To strie slrqutcrs pa 
sterede aaeine rithis. <1x592 H. Smith Senn. 

They which will be strowters, shall not want , ' 

2682 H. SloRE Annot, GlanvilTs Lux Orient. 22 \Vn 
mere nothing it is that this Strutter has 
such sonorous Rhetorick. ryzyGept Fablesl.'A.psn^ j 
a formal, solemn strutter, Despises Monsieur s .t 

flutter. 2804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without • 

268 Those servile strutters in a great man’s hvery. 7 
Miss Mitford Village 1 . 54 A brood or tw’O of 
. .with a little ridiculous strutter of a cock at their head. 

strutting (stro-tig), vbl. sbf [f. Stbdt »• + 

-INQ b] 

•)■ 1 . The action of swelling with fullness, of pro- 
jecting or sticking out, and the like. Obs. 

13,8 Tkcvisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. ctii. ( 1495 ) 
(Brockes] fynde sleyghte and ntanere by suche stroutyng 
oute of the skynne to cschewc and put of the bytyTJgc®* 
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houridM. c 1440 Pronip. Pant. 480/2 St[r]owt>uge, nomi- 
nal, ter, turgor. IS73 Baret Alv. S 897 A stretching or 
strowUin^^ cstcndevient. 1627 T, Stoughton Chr. 
Sacrif. vii. 91 The Turkic cocke..maketh a great brustling 
and strouting with his wings. 2677 Miege Diet, Eug.^Fr.. 
A Strutting out, boitjffissttre., enjUment. 2683 G. Martine 
Reliq. Divt Andrcae (1797) 183 The chaple is built on the 
east of the steeple, and strutts and projects out upon it 
about two foot, which strutting.. makes the chapJe to be in 
length without the w-all 31 J foot. 
t 2 . The action of ‘swelling' or looking big; 
contending, blustering; flaunting, swaggering. Obs. 

*399 1 *ancl. R. Redeles tii. rai For ben hey rayed arlth, 
hey recchilh no fforther, But studieth all in siroutynge and 
stireth amys euere. 2629 H. Burton Trsith*s Triuwph 255 
Without any strouting of arrogancy. 

3 . The action of walking with stiff bearing and 
self-important air. 

2656 Earl Monm. tr. Eoccalini's Pol. Touchstone 442 
Spanish Dons.. with their usual Castilian strutting, and 
with unsufTerable Spanish ostentation. 271X Stkele Sped, 
No. 156 r s The Woman's Man expresses himself wholly in 
that Motion which we call Strutting ; An elevated Chest, 
a pinched Hat, a measurable Step,.. are the Marks of him. 
2880 A. H. SwiNTON Insect Variety v. 209 A love-call that 
reproduces. .the strutting, wing-drumming, and rustling of 
the males of the turkey and grouse at the pairing time. 

strutting (strcnii)), vbl. sb."^ [f. Strdt u.- 
+ -IKG 1.] a. The action of strengthening or sup- 
porting with a strut or struts, b. concr. Struts 
collectively. 

2833 Loudon Encycl. Arehit, § 1066 The joists to he., 
stiffened with herring-bone strutting. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Mech, 2432 Strutting^ diagonal braces between joists to 
prevent side deflection. 2896 Daily Nevys 13 Dec. 2/3 The 
Committee ordered certain work.s to be done, including. . 
the shoring and strutting of the gables and great northern 
arch. 

c. atirib, struttimg-beam, piece, a beam or 
piece that acts as a strut. 

2753 F. Price Brit, Carfenier yeA, 3) 17 If the strutting- 
beam. .be drove in very tight, it takes all the weight off 
from the rafters. 2833 Eoudon Eneyel, Arehit, § 238 Pieces 
of timber driven fast between each pair of joists, with their 
ends butting against the groin of the joists; they are com- 
monly called strutting pieces, and (heir use is to stiffen the 
floor. 

strutting (stra-tirj), ppl. a. [f. Strut e/.i + 

ING 2.] 

fl. That swells or bulges with fullness. Also 
with out, Obs. 

235)8 Tfevis.v Barth, DeP, R, xvin. xevi. (1495) 842 Some 
ape is callyd Spinga and ben rough and hery v.^th strout- 
ynge pappes and teetys. c\ 6 A^Provip,Parv,i,Zola Strowt- 
jrnge, aductive^ iurgidus, ^1590 Greene Fr. Bacon iii. 
lii. 2422 Fortie kine..With strouting duggs that pa^gle to 
the ground 26*0 Vhnner Via Recta iv. 83 Turgid and 
strouting-out bellies. 

/3. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus^ s.v. Caper^ Distents lade 
capellXf hauyng struttyng teates. 2634 R« Codrington tr. 
lusiine xllv. 519 A Hinde, who did offer her strutting dugs 
unto the little one. 2693 J. Dryden Jun. in Dryden's 
venal xiv. 269 As thy strutting Bags with Money rise. 2722 
Addiso.n Sped. No. 227 ? 6 The strutting Petticoat smooths 
all Distinctions, levels the Mother with the Daughter, 1815 
W. Herbert Helga vi. 2084 Proiperous gales Already fill 
the strutting saiU. 

Comb. 2579 Twyne Phis. agst. Fortune ii. xiiL 287 Doe I 
not see thy baeges stroulyng lull ? 2610 Holland Camden's 
Brit, i. 3 An infinite multitude there is of tame caitell with 
udders strutting-full'of milke. 1632 Bexlowes Theophila 
xiii, X. 237 Next Close feeds many a strutting udder’d Cow. 
ai 66 x Holyday yuvenal'\\. (1673)22 The strulting-belly’d 
spindle, that does swell With slender yarn. 

■fb. That distends or causes lo swell. Obs. 

2567 Turberv. Epit. etc. 24 For hee the emptie bagge 
with winde and strouting blast doth fill. 
f 2 . That protrudes stiffly, slicks out, or juts 
forth. Ohs, 

2387TREVISA HigdenWU, 385 pat lyme men usede strout- 
ynge lokkes [L tuncjluxxis crinium], 2398 — Barth. De 
P, R, XIV. xxxii. (1495) Evij. The moost hyghe strowtyng 
partyes of cragges ben callyd Scopuli. >59^ Chapman 
Achilles Shield To Vnderstander, Talke our quiddiritall 
Italianistes of what proportion soeuer their strooiing lips 
affect. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 77 The proluberating 
or strutting part of the Face. 2663 Butler Hud. i. i. 439 
His strutting Ribs on both sides show’d Like furrows he 
himself had plow'd. 

1 * 3 * Swelling with pride or importance; 

wrangling, contending; flaunting, swaggering. Obs. 

exc. as in 5 b. 

*577 Kendall Flcnvers of Epigr. 41 Leame here ye ni<M- 
talfes all, what tis with stroutyng pride to swell. 1623 U. 
JONSON Time Vind. (1640) 97 These are fit freedornes For 
lawlesse Prentices, on a Shrovetuesday..; For drunken 
Wakes, and strutting Beare-baytings. 1677 Miecb 
Eng..Fr., A Strutting fob,..^r«t pia/e, gut fait le brave. 
*7*5 Ramsay To Duncan Forbes x, When ^strutting nae- 
things are despis'd, With a’ their stinking pride. 

1 4 . That stands erect with the feet firmly planted 
and head high. Also transf. Obs. 

a 1643 W. Cartnvright Ordinary lit. v. (165T) 52 Thy 
belly looks like to some strutting hill, O r shadow d with 
thy rough beard like a wood. 2693 Dryden yuvenal vu 
365 Behold the strutting Amaronian Whore, She stands in 
Guard with her right Fool before. 2710 Swift Little Ho. 
Castleknock 13 This is the little strutting pile, You see just 
by the church-j’ard stile. 

5 . That walks with a stiff erect gait and self-im- 
portant air. 

2606 Shaks. Tr, ff Cr. 1. iii. 153 Like a strutting Pla5*er, 
whose conceit Lies in his Ham-string. x6io — Temp. i. it- 
385, I heare, the straine of strullmg Chanilclcxe. 263S 


Quarles Emhl. iv. iii. 16 My loftte strutting steps disdaine to 
tire. 2729 m W. W. Wilkins /*<»///. Batlads{tZeo)ll. 293 In 
his embroider d coat they found him, With all his .strutting 
d^rfs around him. 2829 Cunninchasi Brit. Painters 1 . 

Hogarth was a strutting consequential little man. 2912 
C. N. & A. M. Williamson Guests of Hercules v. 54 Tables 
where people drank lea and fed the strutting pigeons. 

b./^. 

x602 and Pt. Return fr, Parnass. iii. iv. 2386 My high 
. *779 Johnson Z. P., Gray Wks. 
1825 VIII, 487^ He [Gray in his Odes] has a kind of strutting 
dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. 2785 Cowper 
Let. to Hewion \q Dec, All his persons .. speak in an in- 
flated and strutting phraseology. 28x3 Examiner 15 Feb, 
106/2 He was.. fond of strutting sentiments, and well- 
rounded declamation. 1852 M. Arnold Urania iv, Our 
petty souls, our strutting wits. 

Hence Strifttingly adv. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 16/2 A.sirut, or strutyngly, turgide. 
Ibid. 480/2 Strowtyngly, or asturi. 2576 Newton Zm«/rV 
Complex, 1. X. 800, It is to bee noted that these com- 
plexioned personnes l>e,.graunde paunched & stroutingly 


drowsy in speaking, and siruttingly insignificant In action. 
2827 L\TTON /’r////T«/ Ixxix, Slowly and siruttingly did the 
man of two vlriues perform the whole pilgrimage of Oxford 
Street. 1002 Swinburne Dickens (19x3) 32 Tbe strutiingly 
offensive father [Dombey]. 

Struttle ^ (strzi't’l). dial. Corruption of sittUle- 
ifack),, dial. var. of Stickleback. 

2822 Clare Vill. lilinstr. II, 74 Oft catching prickly 
struttles on their rout. 2832 Sternberg Horthampt. Gloss. 

StTM‘tt\e ii 0 nrc-wd, [f, Studt A 

petty strut or manner of strutting. 

2829 E. Elliott Village Patriarch iii. ix. See, how mag- 
nificently he (the poacher) bre.Tks dowm His neighbour's 
fence, if so his will requires 1 And how his struttle emulates 
the Squire's ! 

Struv, dial. pa. t. of Strive v, 

Striiverite (strxi'vorait). Min. [ad. G. strii^ 
verit (A. Brezina 1876) f. name of Prof. G. Striiver^ 
of Rome : see -ite.] 

2895 Chester Diet. Names Min. 261. 29x2 Return Brit. 
Museum 294. 

Struvite (stn 7 ‘v^it). Min. [ad. G. strnvit 
(G. L. Ulex 1846) f. name of Stnive^ Russian 
minister at Hamburg.] Hydrous phosphate of am- 
monium and magnesium, found in small yellowish- 
brown or greyish crystals. 

2850 Ansted Elem. Geol.^ Min. etc. 179. 2B54 Dana Syst. 
(cd, 4) II. 423 Struvite... Found in guano from Sal- 
danha Bay, wast of Africa. xZToAmer, Jrnl, Set. Ser. n. 
L. 272 Struvite in crystals occurs in guano, in tbe Skipton 
Caves near Ballarat. 

Struye(n, strwe, obs. forms of Stroy v. 
t stry, strie. Obs. Also 5 stroye. [a. OF. 
tslrie L. strigab\ A hag, beldam. 
a xyso Havelok 998 Of bodi was he mayden dene, Neuere 
..Wit hire [read bore] tie wolde leyke ne lye, No more kan 
it were a strie. £2440 Vork Myst. xxiv. 13 A ! ffalse stod- 
mere and slynkand stroye ! [rime abye,] ^2460 Tovmeley 
Myst, xvi, 348 Com hedyr, thou old stry ! 

Stry, obs, form of Stroy v. 

Stryche, variant of Stbitch. 

Stryclmia (stri-knia). Chem. [f. Strychn-oS : 
see -lA,] ^ Strychnine. 

1826 Henry Chem. II, 302 Strychnia was detected by 
Pelletier and Caventou, in 1818, in the fruit of the Strychnos 
Nux Vomica^ and Strychnos fgnatia. 2876 Harley 
Med, 515 Strychnia is a direct and powerful tonic to [etc.]. 

attrib. 2874 Garrod Sc Baxter Mai. Med. (cd. 4) 239 
The treatment of strychnia-poisoning. 

Stryclmic (stri’knik), a, Chem, [f. Stbtc?hn-os 
- f-ic.] Pertaining to strychnine. Slrychnic acidi 
= Igasuric acid. 

2840 Pereira Elem, Mat, Med. IL 909 Stp^cbnic or Iga- 
suric acid. — E.xists in the seeds of nox-vomica (etc.). 2B75 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) *97 Strychnic convulsions must 
be spinal, because they do not arLe in any of the olher 
possiole methods. 1889 Hardxvicke's ScL-Cossip XXV, 276 
A peculiar acid known as sirj'chnic acid. 

+ Stryclmriia- Chem, Ohs. = Strychnine. 
2838 T, Thomson Chem, Or^ Bodies 252 Stiychnina was 
discovert, in 1818, by MM. Pelletier and Caventou. 

Stryclmiiie (strPknm, -in). Chem. [a. F, 
strychnine f. L. slrychit’CSi see Strychnos and 
-ine5,] a highly poisonous vegetable alkaloid, 
C21 Hjs Ng Og, obtained chiefly from Strychnos 
Nux-vomica and other plants of the same genus. 

It is used in medicine as a stimulant and tonic. 

28x9 Edin. Philos, yml. I. 210 New vegetable Alkali 
called Strychnine.— This new alkali was di«;covered by 
MM. Pelletier and Caventou in ih^ Strychnos ignatia and 
the Stn-chnas mix vomica. 2862 Brit, ffFor. Med.-Chintrg, 
Rev. XXVII. S33 poisoning by strychnine. 

b. attrib, as in strychnine poisoning., tetanus', 
strychnine - plant, Strychnas Mnx - vomica ; 
strychnine-tree, S. psilosperma, 

2870 St. George's Hosb. Rep, IX. 68B Frogs, in whom 
strychnine tetanus had oeen produced. 1884 W. Miller 
P/ant..n. 232 Strj’chnine-pl.inL 2883 Lady Brassfy T^ne 
Trades 229 The cottage was overshadowed by a strycbnine- 
tree and a tamarind. 2808 Fr. A. Welby tr. Biedermnnn s 
Electro-Physiol. II. 423 The effect of sliychnme poisoning 
..is highly characteristic. , i_ ♦ . L 

Hence Strychnine v. frans., to poison by stiycn- 
nine; Starychnined/i//. <r. 

1863 sporting Mag. Apr. 288 We are informed that strych- 


nined rabbits form the patent ‘composing draught '. 1872 
Carlyle in PIrs. Carlyle's Dett, III. ix Poor Nero, who* 
bad to be strychnined by the doctor. 2903 Bosw. Smith 
in igikCent. Mar. 442 Others.. are willing to put down a 
str^^chnined egg for him [a raven]. 

Strychnisni (stri k-niz’m). Falh. [f. Stktch- 
KIA + -ISM.] The condition induced by strychnine 
poisoning. 

2837 Dunclison Med. Le.v. s,v. Strj ehnos, When taken to 
such an extent as to induce toxical phenomena— Stiychnism 
—It causes, at first.. greatly augmented excitability of the 
spinal nervous system, [etc]. 

Stryclinized (stri-knsizd). [f. Stiiychni.i + 
-IZE- + ED 1.] Subjected to the action of strychnine. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 249 Exposing the sciatic 
nerves of a strychnized frog. 

Strychnos (slri-kn/Ts). Bot. Also strychnus, 
pi. strychni. [mod.L. (Linnaeus 1737) use of L. 
strychnos (Pliny), a. Gr. GTpxiyyos, a kind of night- 
shade.] A genus of plants (N.O. Loganacex), in- 
cluding the nux vomica {S. Nux-vomied), the St. 
Ignatius' bean {S. Ignatia), and other species. Also, 
a plant or a species of this genus. 

[x6o2 Holland XXVII. viii. II. 280 Some.. call this 

hearbe by another name, Strumus, and others give it the 
Greeke name Strychnos. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Strychnus or Sirychnis, an Herb which makes those mad 
that eat of it.] 2836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Fonnul. (ed. 

2) 1 In the year ibop I presented lo the senior class of the 
French In^t^lute an account of a series of experiments which 
had led to the discovery that a whole vegetable family, the 
bitter strychni, possessed the property of stimulating the 
spinal marrow to an extraoroinary developement of its 
functions. 284a I’enny CycL XXIII. 152/1 'Ihe genus 
Sirj’chnos, consisting of about twelve species. 

Stryckt, obs. pa. t. of Strike v. 

Stryd, obs. pa. t. of Stride v. 

Str^(f)e, stryif(f: see Strife, Strive. 
Stryk(e : see Stjbk, Streak sb., Streek v. 
Stryking:, variant of Straikex Obs. 

2336 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI, 53, ij payre of sheites of 
strykynges. 

Strykly, obs. form of Streckly adv, 

Stryncht, obs. form of Strength. 

Stryue, obs. form of Strain v. 

C2374 Chaucer Bodh. j. met vi, 16 (Cambr. MS.). 
Stryae, variant of SiRiNDi Obs. 

Stryngest, variant of Stbengest a. Obs. 
i486 Bk. Si. Albans, Her. avb, Olibion was the stryngest 
and tbe manfullest man in bis tyme. 

Stryiigh(e, Stryngth(e : see Stbekgh, 
Strength. Stryii(n)or, -our, Strynt, -tli(e, 
-tht, obs. ff. Strainer, Strength. 

Stryte, obs. form of Strait, 

Strjn^e, Stiywe, obs. forms of Strife, Strive, 

Stu, obs. form of Stew 

Stuard(e, Stuart, obs. forms of Steward. 

Stub (stpb), sb. Forms : i stubb, styb(b, 
(steb), 3-7 stubbe, 4-9 stubb, 6 stoubbe, 4- 
stub. [OE, stub{b masc. = (M)LG., MDn. stubbe 
(early mod.Dn., WFris. stohbe), ON. stubb-r, 
stubbe, rarely stobbe (MSw. stubbe, stobbe, Sw., 
Nonv. stubbe, stubb. Da. stub) OTeut. types 
*stubbO'Z, stubbaii’ ; OE. had also stybb masc. 
*stutjo-z or *5tubbjo’Z, which has coalesced with 
the other form. OE. had prob. a form *j‘f<7^(^wjth 
O' umlaut (cf. the duplicate ON. foims above), 
whence Stob in the i4-i6tli c., however, 

stob{b may merely be a variant spelling for stub. 

To the same root Cdut- pre-Teul. ^siuP') belong ON. 
stump (Norw. stuv\ (see Stowz^.*), M LG. sti^ve slump, 
fag-end, j/l?/' blunt ; outside Teul, cf. Gr, axvno% slump. 
Slock, Lettish stups fag-end.] 

1 . A Stump of a tree or, more rarely, of a shrub 
or smaller plant ; the portion left fixed in the 
ground when a tree has been felled ; also, fa trunk 
deprived of branches. 

Charter ^ Eadgarxw Kemble CijZ Z?/y/. No. 813. IH. 

10 Andlang dices on ^one stubb. cioco A.lfric Gloss, in 
Wr..\Vulcker 108/5 Stifes, siipitis,\x^ov/\i^% sieb. ciooo 
— Gram. ix. (Z.) 68 Hie stirps'bts stybb. 1302 Acc. Exch. 

Q. R. Bundle 147. No. 20 in G. J. Turner Set. Pleas Forest 
(1902) 247/2 [Six] Stubbs [sold for] 32. 4Z 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr, 
Knt, 2293 Gawayn..stode siylle as h® ston, obera .stubbe 
au^er, 2348-9 In Blount's La~.v Did. (i 6 Qx)s.v.gnche, Rex 
concessit Thomas de Colvile omnes Zoucncos arjdos, vccat. 
Slubbes arborum succisorum, in Fore.sta de Galtres. 24° • 
Plump/on Corr. iCamden) 25 .And it please to deliver unto 
Robert of Tymble a Stub, the which Mr. Coi.troHer grantw 
unto his ward for him and his wife, 13x9 Hohman f uig. 

247 b, We went by strayle pathes full of stmibbys, busshy-s 
and bryers. 2300 Spensfr F. Q. i- ix. 34 0 -d stockesand 
stubs of trees, Whereon nor fruit nor leafe was eucr scene. 

2623 Chapman Odyss. xti. 611 Yet. might my (ecte, on no 
stub fasten hold To ease my bands: ibe roots I'cre crept m 
low Benoath tho eorth. Kri Lady JI. AY koth 
T hen went shee n little further, 2nd on n 'yheb «-22 
betweenc two trees, she sate downe. 2672 J* 

339 We here Live on touch looleand 

Ccmpl. Faru.er II. loi When it (' 2^1 b"" g'r ‘ba 

stub? of it will .eprout acain. 1771 Phil. yVarij. LX I. 138 
In the forest of Kent,. .there still leuains s''''/'' 
chesnut Stubbs, ,79s VaNOOuvEH Agr,c. 
remainina stub of the thistle. 1799 CotEBIoCE Ir.Ircii. 

Tale Dark Ladie 6 , How toughs reboundrug -'courg d 
his limbs. And low .stubs got d his feet. J- F- 

P/aueer: iii. Unsightly remnants of trees that had been 
partly destroyed by fire were seen rearing their, .columns 

bil-2 
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STUB, 


..above the pure while of the snow. These, ..in the Ian« 
guage of the country are termed stubs, 1864 G. P, Marsh 
Man ^ l^at, 109 In the Untied States. .dead trees. .are 
often allowed to stand until they fall of themf/Clves. Such 
stubs, as they are popularly called, are . . often deeply cut by 
the woodpeckers, 1895 Zancuill Master ii. xi. s68 The 
woodpeckers tapped on the hollow stubs. 1907 ‘J. Hal- 
sham ’ Lonewood Comer 1x4 Before the stubs of the under- 
wood have sprouted again. 

fh. To buy (brushwood, etc.) on or at the stub : 
to buy oil the ground, growing. Hence (?), 7'o pay 
at the stub : to pay ready money. Obs, 

1533 Lett, Papers Hen. VUI.W 446 For thorns bought 
on the siubb. , .For edders and stakes bought likewise on the 
stub. 1573-80 Tusser Husb. (1878) 78 In time go and bar- 
gaine..for fewell...To buie at the stub is the best for the 
buier. 16x5 Rowla.vds ATelancJiotU KttL C3, A very Cobler 
shall as welcome be That payes his rcadie money at the stub, 
As I that come a trust to worships dub. 179S Vancouxxr 
Agric, Essex 62 The under woods arc cut down at eleven 
years growth, and . . they sell at the stub for 3 1. 10 s. per acre. 
+ c. The part of a tree-trunk close to the ground. 
1558-9 Act I Eliz. c. 15 § X No person.. shall convert.. to 
Coale or other Fuell for the making of Yron, anyTymibcr 
Tree. .of the Breadthe of One Foot Square at the Scubbe, 
1587 Harrison England n. xvii. 200/t in Hotinshed^ Vor 
what a thing it is to haue a ship growing upon the stub, and 
sailing on the sea within the space of fme and fiftie dales ? 
1637 Heywood in Naval Chron, III. 370 Timber, ..ten feet 
at the stub or bottom. 

fd. A stock for grafting upon. In qnot,y^. 

1587 Harrison England 11. i. 139/x in Holinshed^ You shall 
•jee no fewer deeds of charitie doone, nor -better grounded 
vpon the right stub of pietic than before. 

f 2 . pg. A blockhead ; = Stock sb,"^ 1 a Obs. 

X644 Milton Ednc, 3 Ye shall haue moreadoe todriueour 
dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and Stubbs from the in- 
finite desire of such a happy nurture. 

3 . A short piece of a broken branch remaining 
on the stem. 

c 1386 Chaucer KstiM T, 1x20 First on the wal was pcjTitcd 
a forest.. With knotty knarry bareyne trees olde Ofsiubbcs 
sharpe, and hidouse to biholde. £'1440 ipcnnydon 1270 My 
palfrey. .stumblj'd.. I toke this harme, A stubbe smote me 
brow be arme. 17x2 J. James ir. Le Blond's Gardening 
A Parcel of Stubs [ F. chieots\, springing out of one Side and 
the other. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. xiL (1813) 163 Whether 
it is best to cut all spare shoots clean out, or to cut down to 
little stubs or false spurs is hardly yet determined. 1846 J. 
Baxters Libr, Pract. Agric. ted. 4) 1 . 164 Some cut super- 
fluous fruit-shoots clean away; others \ta.vc a sprinkling of 
short stubs, cut veryshort if forerigbt. 1884 Century Mag. 
Dec. 222/z His drum was the stub of a drj' limb about the 
size of one’s wrist. 

4 . =s Stubble Also^/. Nowtf/a/. [So Sw. 

stubbe, Da. stub^ 

1*50 O'ivl <5- Night. 506 5 et singst worse hon be hei- 
sugge, [pjat fii^b hi grunde among be stubbe. 1552 Huloet, 
Stubbe of come, slipulay stupa. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 246 
If they are to sow whe*it upon tillage, they choose wheat 
sown before upon bean stubs. x8xi ' 1 . Davis Agric. Iritis 
266 Stubs, The .stubble of all corn is usually called stubs, 
as wheat-stubs, barley-stubs, &c 1820 Clare Poems Rural 
Life (ed. 3) 95 But ill it suits thee In the stubs to glean, 
fb. pL The lower ends of cat stems of plants. 
1764 Museum Rust. II. 8x It [se. reaped coleseed! must not 
be turned, but raised up gently and laid lightly on the stubs, 
f C. In the stub : said of growing flax. Obs. 

1730 Swift Anno, Cra/lsmanVlVs. 1905 VII. 222 All the 
said commodities shall be sent in their natural state; the 
hides raw, the wool uncombed, the flax in the stub, 
d. pi. Hair cut close to the skin. Now dial, 
1607 R. Turner Nosce TreD x, Achinneasfreefrom beard 
as any dogge, Saue stubbes more hard then brisles of a 
hogge. 

6. A splinter or thorn in the flesh. Now dial. 
1531 Elyot Gov, il xiii. (1557) 137 Out of whose foote a 
yongman had ones taken a stubbe. 1639 T, de GrevCow//, 
Horsenu 160 To draw a thorne,stub, iron, splinter, nolle., 
out of the flesh of the horse. 1753 Chamber^ Cycl. SuppL, 
Siuby in the manege, is used fora splintcrof fresh-cut under- 
wood, that goes into a horse’s foot as he runs. 2894 Black- 
more Perlycross xxi. 197 Upon a trass of furze, with a flour- 
sack to shield him from the stubs and prickles, 
fb. A stab or twinge of pain. Now dial. 

1587 M. Grove Hippod. (i873)86IxIon nayled on 

the whirling wheele, Which hellish stubs & irksom pains 
doth fecle. 

0 . A short thick nail (= SroB sbll 4) ; a worn 
horseshoe nail, esp. in pi. old horseshoe nails and 
other similar scraps as the material for making 
stub-iron. Cf. stub-nail. 

2394-510 Carlul. Abb. (Surtees! 615 It. pro viii*^ 

cartnayle, xs.^ It. pro i® stubs iis. 159$ Strange Things 
R. Haslelon in Arb. Garner VIII, 387 And immediately 
searching about, I found an old iron stub ; with the which I 
brake a hole through the chamber wall. 1669 Sturmv 
MarinePs Mag.\. xiii. 86 Fill it with Pibble-stones, Nails, 
Stubs of old Iron. 2720 De Foe Capt. Singleton (1906)256 
He ordered that all the guns., should be loaded with masket 
balls, old nails, stubs (etc.). 1820 W. Scoresbv Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II.22sThat kind which isof tbemost approved tenacity, 
is made of old horse-shoe nalh or stubs. 2845 Penny Cycl. 
Suppl. 1.673 Horse-nails., which when worn outare collected 
with avidity as furnishing one of the best descriptions of 
scrap-iron, under the name of horse-nail stubs. 1846 Greesxp. 
Sei, Gunnery 107 An equal substance of the best steel ever 
invented or made, is less in tenacity than a mixture similar 
to stubs and steel. 2863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's Z.. xvi, 
Hammers beating out old iron such as horseshoes, nails or 
stubs into the great harpoons 

b. Short ieyz stub -barrel', see ii. 

. *853 Urf. Diet. Arts 1 . 724 The barrels of musquets, bird- 
ing-guns, etc. or what are called plain, to distinguish them 
from those denominated stubs or twisted barrels. 


7 . Something that looks stunted or cut short, e. g. 
a rudimentary tail or horn. 

1670-1 Narborouch yntl. in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 
33 They arc shaped like English Hares,, and instead of a 
Tat! have a little stub about an inch long, without Hair on 
it. 1693 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl. Card. II. 111 The 
Scutcheon cannot thrive, unless it beabsolutcly glued to the 
part to which it isapply’d; and consequently that part must 
be as smooth as the Scutcheon, which cannot be when a 
Scutcheon is apply’d upon an Eye, or Bud, which is an 
Elevated part, that forms a kind of Stub, a: 2722 Lisle 
Husb. (1757) 377 There will remain a little stub at the end 
of the twig, which dries up. 2887 W. T. Hornaday in 
Smithsonian Rep. u. 397 The horn [of the buffalo] at three 
months is about x inch in length, and is a mere little black 
stub. 

b. A short thick piece of wood. 

1833 W. H. Maxwell PVVAf Dh. 522 Siuhy.,Zi log. 2844 

H. bTEriiENS Bk. Farm 1 . 605 At the distance of a foot 
behind the coulter-box a strong stub of wood is mortised 
into the beam at C. Ibid., The two stilts or handles are 
simply bolted to the stub. 1898 Sloane hlectr. Diet. (ed. 2) 
622 Siuby A nehor g;uy, a short pole set securely in the ground 
to fasten a guy to. 

c. (See quot.) 

1884 Knight Did. Mech, Suppl. £69 .S'///A..2. Short files 
for finishing in and around depressions. 

d. U. S, colloq. A man of insignificant stature. 
Cf. Stub a. 

2890 J. Curtin tr. Sienkiewtez* With Fire ^ Sword xliv. 
(1892) 524, I iiavc something to say to this little stub of an 
officer. 

8 . Mech. A stud or projection; spec, in a lock, a 
stationary stud which acts as a detent for the 
tumblers when their slots arc in engagement with it. 

1561 Eden tr. Cories* Art Navig. ill. xi. 78 b^ But for the 
Sea, 3'ou shall sothcr the Horizon two Axes, little stubbes, 
or cndcs commyng foorth. 1778 in Abridgtn. Specif. Patents 
Locks etc. (1873) 2 improvement on the tumbler and 
spring by means of a stub or projection so exactly filled to 
a p.assagc or opening in the bolt as not to permit the boll to 
p.'iss unless (etc.). 2825 J. Nicholson Oper, Mech, 324 

[M.-vudslay's lathes.] In the part C is an oblique slit 1 1, to 
receive a stub which projects from the bonom of the nut rt, 
..by this arrangement it is obvious that^ if the screw m is 
worked, the stub of the nutzr, acting against the slide of the 
slit / /, as an inclined plane, will move it either backwards 
or forwards through the opening M. 

9 . The remaining portion of something (more or 
less cylindrical) that has been broken or worn 
down ; a stump, fag-end. 

<rx53o Berners Arthur Lit. Brit. (18x4) 2x4 He gaue 
Arthur a grete stroke with the stubbe of bb hurte arme. 
1869 * Mark Tvckw* Innoe. Abr. xvii.ij6 You cannot throw 
an old cigar ‘stub* down any %vhcrc. 289B Hamblen Gen, 
Manager's Story xii. 191 I’hcrclaya fellow at full length,., 
smoking an old stub of a cl.iy pipe. 2912 H. Belloc Four 
Men^ 27 ‘ It is to sharpen thb pencil with *, said the stranger, 
putting forth a stub of an H.B. much shorter than his 
thumb. 

b. = stub pen (see 11). ? Obs. 

1820 La.md Let. io^ B. W, Procter va Ainger Lett. (i888) II. 
219 The comings in of an incipient conveyancer arc not 
adequate to the receipt of three twopenny post nonpaids in 
a week. Therefore after thb, I condemn my stub to long 
and deep silence, 

10 . U.S, A counterfoil. (Cf, F. and Stock 
sb. 42 ; also Stump sb. 3 h.) 

1876 N. Amer. Rev. CXXIIl. 301 For which check stubs 
representing only small amounts svere retained. 2884 
HarpePs Mag. June 6i/z Pay-rolls, check-book stubs, 
regbters,..arc here stowed away. 29x6 A. B. Ref.ve /V/- 
soned Pen x8i ‘Number 156’ Herndon noted, as the col- 
lector detached the stub and handed it to her. 

11 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) stub-oak, -wood', 
(sense 4) stub-t/iatched adj.; (sense 4 d) stub-bearded 
adj. ; (sense 9 h) stub-pointed adj. ; stub-axle (see 
quots.) ; stub-barrel, a gun-barrel made of strips 
of stub-iron ; stub-book il.S., a book containing 
only the counterfoils of cheques or other docu- 
ments; stub-bred a. Hunting quot.); stub 
Damascus, a kind of stub-iron resembling Da- 
mascus iron; stub-dig dial, =. stub-hoe \ fstub 
eel, some variety of eel; stub-end, the butt 
end of a connecting-rod, of a weapon, etc. ; i* stub- 
faced a, slastg (see quot.) ; stub-feather (see 
quot. 1847); 8tub-hoe, an implement for grub- 
bing up stubs ; stub-iron, a tenacious kind of iron, 
originally made out of old horse-shoe nails ; f stub- 
money (see quot.) ; stub-mortise (see quot.) ; 
stub-mortised a,, secured by a stub-mortise; 
stub-nail = sense < 5 ; stub-nail iron = stub-iro/i; 
stub-pen, orig. a worn quill pen ; hence a broad- 
pointed pen ; stub-rabbit tf/n:/., a rabbit that seeks 
shelter among stubs instead of going to ground ; 
stub-short, -shot (see quot.) ; stub-side, the side 
of a swath which has the cut ends of the stems ; 
stub-switch U.S. (see quot.) ; stub-tail, {a) a 
partridge at a certain stage of growth ; (b) see 
quot. 1867; stub-tenon (see quot) ; stub-tooth 
Mech, (see quot.) ; stub-twist, a material for fine 
gun-barrels, composed of a ribbon of stub-iron 
twisted into a spiral shape. 

2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 2431 ^Stub-axle, a short axle 
attached on the end ofa princ ipa l axle-tree. 1907 O’Gorman 
Motor Pocket Bk.icA. 2) 505 The stub axle is the short axle 
which is so pivoted that the front (or steering) wheels can be 
deflected. 2833 J. Holland Manvf. Metal II. lox The 


Birmingham workmen, in preparing the material for ♦stub 
barrels, usually cut up strips of iron and steel, ..into bilslike 
two inch nails. 1892 Kipling Light that Failed xiv, 280 A 
♦.‘itub-bearded, bowed creature wearing a dirty magenta 
coloured neckcloth outside an unbrushed coat. 1886 ittp.oj 
U. S, Sec. of Treasury qooiCitia..) The filed *stub.booksd 
stamps, now occupying a very large and rapidly increasing 
space in the files rooms. 1826 J. Cook Fox-huniingn *Slub 
bred foxes are thouglit to be the stoutest. sSgyEucycl.Sport 

I . 583/1 (Hunting, (ox)Stub4rcd, Stump-bred. Foxes which, 
in certain districts, make their lairs m bushes or stumps 
instead of underground; stubbed was the old term/ 1845 
Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1 . 673 *Sl74b Damascus is a veiybeauli- 
ful kind of iron formed like the Damascus iron a^ve de- 
•scribcd. 1862 Catal. Jniernat. Exhib. II. xi. 7 Double gun, 
stub Damascus barrels. 2837 Boston Advertiser 1 7 Jan. zjz 
Jhomas Chapman., charged with stealing a ‘'stub dig. 25., 
in Dugdale Monasticon <2655) I. 81/2 Also to he sure of xij, 

stubbe elles and lx. schafte eles to bake for the covent on 
shere ihursday. 2545 Rales Custom Ho. bj, EHs called 
stubbe clis.^ 1582 B vii b, Eeles called stub Eeles. 1B75 
Knight Diet, ficch., *Siuo-eud, the large end ofa connect- 
ing-rod, in which the boxes are confined by the strap. 19x4 
Daily hews 7 Nov. i Even if he has nothing more formid- 
able than an empty bull\.bcef can to rattle with the siub- 
end of his bayonet. 2788 Grose Diet. Vulgar 'J'. (ed. 2), 
*Stul'.facedy pitted with small-pox; the devil run over his 
face with horse .stubbs (horse nails) in his slices. 1847 
Halliwell, * Stub feathers, the short unfledged feathers on 
a fowl after it has been plucked. 1889 Cornh. Mag, Apr. 376 
it is a rare thing not to find stub feathers soniewltere about 
a hawk or an owl. ^ 1B70 Emerson See. ^ Solit., Elog. Wks. 
(Bohn) in. 30 He is a graduate of the plough, and the ♦stub- 
hoc, and the bush-whacker. 2820 W. Scoresbv Acc. Arctic 
II, 225 Some manufacturers enclose a quantity of ♦stub- 
iron in a c^’Iinder of best foreign iron. 2776 Ccmpl. Grazier 
(ed. 4) 78 J be woodward is allowed a shilling a range, as 
above, (called ♦.stub-money) for bis care in looking after the 
wood. 2846 Worcester Loredon), *Stub.7uorliseyZ. 

mortise that does not pass through the timber morti>cd. 
2833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 1251 With an oak cap 
properly *siub-mortiscd. 2639 G. Plattes Discov. Subterr. 
I reas. 41, I took 4. ounces of Iron in ♦stub nailes. 2683 
AIoxon Mech. E.\ ere., I’liniing xvlii. r 2 They chose stub* 
Nails for the best Iron to Melt. 2802 C. James Mtlit.Dict., 
Siub.Nnilsyxe driven on the outside of the nave-hoops, to 
keep them in their places. 2839 Ube Diet. Arts 472 The 
best modem bands for fowling pieces are constructed of 
♦slub-nai) iron in this manner. i&Bo }^\.KZv.i\ov,v. Mary Antr. 
ley xl, A thicket of ♦stub oak. 2B91 Century Diet., ♦Stub 
pen. 2897 // estm. Gaz. 23 Jan. 5/2 Ibe first signatuie Is 
‘Julian Pauncefote,’ written with an extra broad-pointed 
steel stub pen, 2909 Daily Cht'on. x8 Sept. 20/6 advt., In 
this trial box of specially assorted pens you are offered a 
wonderful variety of fine, medium, and ♦^tub•poi^ted pens 
to suit all Iiands. Zoologist HI. 903 There is a variety.. 

called. .In the northern parts of tliesame county [Hcrts.l the 
*sUil.rabhit, 2875 Knight Diet. Meeh., *i>iuD-short\ Stub- 
shot. I. 'Ibe unsawed portion of a plank where it is split 
from the bolt or log, 7. (Turning.) The portion by which 
an object to be turned is graspecT or chucked. 2733 
Horse-Hoeing Hush, xiv, 288 Tb best to raise up the Ear- 
sides first, and let the *Stub*sidc rest on the Giound in turn- 
ing. 2922 Webster, *Stub switch, Kailroading, a switchin 
which the track rails axe cut off squarely at the toe and 
switch rails are throu n to butt end to end with the lead rails. 
1686 Blomc Genii. Recr, it. 37/2 Larg Partridges^ called 
♦Siubtayb. ..'Jberc are several names or distinctions of 
Partridges ; the first, wlien newly batched, are called White- 
heads, the .second Names are Chick-layls, the third Siub- 
layls, 2B67 SiMMONDS Diet. IVade Suppl., Stublail, Stuuip- 
iail, names in North America for flour made out of damaged 
wheat and good wheat ground together. 2875 Knight D ft/- 
Mech,, *StuO-tenon, a short tenon at the foot of an upright, 
such as the scantling or .studding of a partition or a floor- 
bearer. 29x0 J, Bartlett in Encycl. Brit. V. 387/2 A stub 
tenon or joggle (fig. 14) Ls used for fixing a post to a sill. J872 

J. G. Deeside 7«/fj(i9o8)255 A liule^slub-thatcbcd 

cottage. 29x1 Webster, *Stub Tooth, a short ^car tooth 
of great strength, with a large angle of obliquity. i 843 
Holtzai ffel Turning 1 , 221 l‘he complex and ornamental 
figures for the barrels of fowHng-pieces, desaibed as 
twist, wire-twist, Damascus-iwisL’ iggo Phil.Traus.h^- 
155 The woods.. have great plenty of chesnut, both timber 
and ♦stub wood. 2787 W. H, Marshall E. Norfolk (x 79 ^ 
II. 3S9 Stubwood, all wood vhich grows in hedgerowsaiia 
does not come under the denomination of * limbers , P^** 
lards *, or ‘ thorns is called ‘ stubwood 

Stub (sl»b), a. rare. [f. Stub shl\ Of a per' 
son ; Squat, stunted-looking. . 

271X Lend. Gaz. No. 4928/4 The person suspected. .is a 
short stub Fellow. 

Stub (stz?b), vl- Inflected stubbed (str^bd), 
stubbing. Also 5 stobe, 5-6 stubbe, 7 
Btubb. [f. Stub sb. Cf. Sw. stubba, Da- siuvbe.\ 
L irans. To dig up by the roots; to grub 
(roots). Chiefly with up. . 

c 2440 facoh's Well 26 Alle paryschenys, >al 
violently, or stubbyn, pullyn, or schredyn, 
treen in cherche-Bcrdes. fardle f actons 


2SSS Watreman 

21. viu lOo in tne lorcnoone thei plante and grafie, cUgE > 
settes, stubbe vp rootes. iS73'^o l m 

Go breake vp land, get mattock in band, Stub rom 
tough, for breaking of plough. 2574 in J- J- Gariw j. 
Chapters Hist. Yorks. (1872) 75 Wyth h'heitytp tzke^ 
stubbe the trees and bushes, a 2631 Donne Eighty o • 
390 If one give me a timber tree for my house, J ty 

whether the root be mine or no, whether I may siuy ' > 

that gift. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. ^ „ 

A woodmonger felleth down trees, and stubes t^em p 
' ' ' ' cr Descr. New York ( 1843 ) 9 


by the roots. ci6g< J. Miller Descr. New 

He, .may, .by stubbing up the trees and brushwood, na 
* land nr nastiires. Swift BaUClS ff -_N ' 


good arable land or pastures. 1706 Swift Baucis If P^' 
278 ’Tis hard to be believ’d. How much the 
was Griev’d ; Grew scrubb’d, dy’d at top, was 
tb' next Parson stubb’d and burnt it. X70X R. 

Rep. Thames Navig. 10 Some Thorn-Bushes should 0^ 
stubbed out of the Banla 2865 Trollofe Belton EsU ut-f- 
The roots want stubbing up horribly. 2889 Jessopp Coming 
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of Friars v. 238 He was found to have stubbed up a hedge 
which had been the boundarj’ of the land. 

b. fig. Now rare, 

C1440 Jacob's Welt 77 He schal stubbyn J^e vp, londe & 
roqte, & cachyn f>c out of dwellyng-place. 1571 Campion 
Hist. fret. IX. (2633) 28 That these strangers would en- 
deavor either to stub out that unruly generation, or to 
nurture them. 1651 ¥ir:.u^ Serious Quest. B 1, This Opinion 
will stub up all the Ordinances. i66z Jesuits* Reasons 
Unreas. (1675) 128 Unless such Tenets be stubbed out of the 
heads.. of your Preachers. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serin. 
xviii. 172 Beware that there be not — hidden deep under the 
soil of your heart — any sins and tendencies,, .any vanities 
or lusts, which you have not as it were stubbed up. 

1 2 . To dig out (gravel). Obs. 
rx44o Jacob's Well 26$ But now schal I telle 50W of Jje 
howe or a pek-ev whenvyth je muste stubbe out l>e grauel. 

3 . To cut do\vn (a tree, etc.) close to the root- 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. G 3 b. His horse was trapt in 

the earthie stringes of tree rootes, which though theyr in- 
crease was stubbed downe to the grounde, yet were they not 
vtterly deaded. 1750 W. Ellis Ufod. Husb, V. i. 86 (E.D.S.) 
Tumeps may be houghed ill if the hougher stubs them, as 
we call it, i. e. if he houghs them so shallow as to only cut 
off the heads, and leave the roots in the ground. i8ri T. 
Davis A^c. Wilts r. x. 83 Young trees must be planted, 
part of which may be preserved for limber, and the remainder 
left to be stubbed off for underwood. 

4 . To remove the stubs from (land). Also, to 
clear (land) of trees, furze, etc, by uprooting. 
Chiefly with up, 

1464 Mawt. ^ House/:. Exp. (Roxb.) 455 [He] schal slobe 
me klen serten klo'ses wethe in Powenses. 1593 Nashe 
Chrisfs T. 29b, Hee..pluckt downe Barnes and Store- 
houses, stubd vp Orchards and Vineyardes. a 1630 Boate 
Irelands Hat. Hist. (1E60) 85 That land.. produced nothing 
but moss, heath, and short low furze ; which herbs are fired 
upon the ground and the ground stubbed, before it be plowed 
the first time. 1763 Sterne Tr, Stuindy V. vii, We shall 
have a terrible piece of work of it in stubbing the Ox-moor. 
1773 Ann. Re^.^ Citron. 75/2 Paterson stubbed up ten 
acres of furze or whin ground. 1847 C. G. .Adoison La-.u of 
Contracts it. i. (1833) 244 He must not convert arable land 
into pasture, .or stub up a wood to make it pasture. 1864 
Tennyson Horih. Farmer. Old Style vii, An' I ’a stubb'd 
Thomaby waiUle, 1889 Harper 5 Mag. Feb. 424/1 A large 
fenced-in field, well stubbed. 

5 . To remove the stub-feathers from (a fowl). 

187s Parish Sussex Gloss., Stub, to pluck chicken clean 

after their feathers have been pulled off. 1902 Dundee 
Advertiser 3 May 7 The fowl is at once plucked and 
‘ stubbed,* , .The plucking is done by men . .and the stubbing, 
or the Temo%’al of the undeveloped feathers, by women. 

6 . To reduce to a stub or stump. 

d* a. To wear down (a quill peu). Obs. 

1577 Grange Golden Aphrod. D ij, Yet wold their inke be 
dried vp, their paper spent, their pennes stubbed. 1589 
Nashe Anat. Absurd. Aiiij, NVhat should spend ray 
yncke, waste my paper, stub my penne, in pointing forth 
theyr vgly imperfections. 

tb- To deprive <?/■ (a horn). In quot.^. Obs. 
1658 Harringto-n Prerf?g. Pop. Gov. :. xii. 128 A Dilemma, 
..being a kind of argument that should not be stubb’d of 
one home, but have each of equall length and danger. 

c. To shorten and thicken by hammering. 

1869 Sandberg tr. Styffds Iron <5* Steel 11 The author 
* upset* or stubbed the bars at the ends. 

7 . To cause (a horse) to be wounded with a stub. 
Also refi. of the horse. 

1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2x26/4 Lost.., a brown bay Gelding, 
..the near Leg behind stubb’d with Leaping, srjfsz Ibid. 
No. 3850/4 Stolen or strayed.., a dun Nag.„ivas stub’d 
on the Fetlock Joint of one of the fore Legs. 1863 Jkl, 
Lemon Loved at Last I. vi. 140 Pray keep on, sir, ray horse 
has stubbed himself, I fancy, 2875 Parish Siusex Gloss. 
s. v.. To stub a horse is to lame him by letting him tread on 
stubs of underwood in a cover. 

8 . ?To crush, pulverize (marl, etc. for spreading 
over land, road-material) ; to fill up the ruts in (a 
road) with crushed stones, etc. Also to stub in ; 
to crush (road-metal) into the ruts. 

1763 Museum Rust. HI. 287 If with stone of the farmers, 
a load of thirty bushels will do tliree rods, which costs one 
shilling and a halfpenny stubbing and picking. 1795 Van- 
couver Agric. Essex 141 The blue and white chalky clay 
..should be stubbed and left exposed to the action of the 
air, sometime before it is carried out, and spread upon the 
land. Little Cornard (Suff.) Hig/tzuay Acc, (AI5.), 

P^ RobL Sparrow for Stubbing the road from Parmers to 
Rowls pond, o. 14. 5. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 

I. 265 'fbe stones. .are. .dropped into the ruts, far better 
than a man can stub them in. 

9. (See quot. 184S.) Chiefly U.S. 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Anicr. ssq (To stub one’s toe’, is to 
Strike it against anything in walking or running; an ex- 
pression often used by boys and others who go barefoot. 
c 1830 * Dow jr.* in Jerdan Yankee Hunt. (2853) $3 ^Vhen I 
stubbed my toe^s. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 114 Yon 
are rather liable to what Captain Eversfield graphically 
describes as ‘stub your toe* against lava^Iike rock. 1906 
Auce Werner Natives Brit. Cenir. Afr, vi. 140 The forma- 
tion of a virulent ulcer every time a person stabbed a toe 
or barked a shin. 

U. U.S. colloq. intr. ' To walk along striking the 
toes against obstructions ; go heedlessly; as, the boy 
stubs along to school’ {fiunEs Stand. Diet.'), 

10 . trans. To cover with stubs. 

1878 W. C. Smith Hilda 61 Last of a great pine forest that 
stubs the heath with its roots For miles. 

11 . intr. Of a tree : To send out branches from 
the * stub ' when cut down. 

1791 Trans. So^ Arts IX. 20 The Spanish Chestnut., 
possesses a peculiar faculty of branching, provindally called i 
stubbing, from the roots after being cut down. ‘ 


t stub, Obt. rare. [Cf. Stob Stab o.] 
trails. To thnist (a weapon) into. 

1576 Bedingfield tr. Caniaiius' Cemf. 37 b, When Julius 
Ca;sar..felte the daggers of diners men stubbed into his 
body he [etc.]. 

Stubbard (sttrbojd). s.sn. dial. Also stub- 
berd,stibbert. [Perh. a surname : cf. qnot.1741.] 
An e.arly codling apple. Also attrib. 

1741 Comfl. Family-Piece It. iii. 3B3 Apples. [July.].. 
Margaret Apple, Stnbbatd's Apple, and Qxilinc. 1786 
Abercrombie Card. Assist. Arrangem. p. xi, Principal 
varieli^ [of apples] are. .Summer stubbard. 1826 Horti- 
cult. Soc. Catai. Fruits 248 Summer Stibbert. 1844 W. 
Barnes Poems Rtir, Life 143 She gie 'd me var a treat 
A lot o’ slubberds var to eat. 1875 R. Hocc Fruit Man. 
fed, 4) 244 Summer Stibbert ([ry//.] Stubbard). xBSo Hardy 
Trumpet- Major I, ii. 26 In the large stubbard-tree at the 
corner of the garden was erected a pole of larch fir. 1893 
‘ Q-’ (Quillcr-Couch) Delect. Duchy 2x8 Thic’ there ’s a stub- 
hard apple you’ve got in your band. 

Stubbed (stobd), ppL a. [f. Stub v?- + -ed i.] 

1 . Of trees; Cut down to a stub; cut off near the 
ground ; also, deprived of branches or pollarded. 

1573 Gascoigne Posies, Hearhes (1907) 343 Like a stubbed 
ihorne. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. G 3, After him followed 
the knight of the Owle, whose armor was a stubd tree ouer- 
growne with iuie. 1627 Drayton Nimpkidia Ivi, A paine 
he in his Head-peece feeles, Against a stubbed Tree he 
reele-s. 1793 W. Blake Avter, 83 ‘rhey cannot bring the 
stubbed oak to overgrow the hills. 18x9 Keats Otho tii.L 35 
What, man, do you mistake the hollow sky For a throng a 
tavern, and these stubbed trees For old serge hangings? 
1856 Kingsley Mise. (1859) II. 16 The trunk looking like 
an old stubbed oak. 

b. Of ground ; Having the stubs removed ; 
grubbed up. 

2573 '^ Tusser Husb. (1878) 73 In stubbed plot, fill hole 
with clot. 

2 . Short and thick, stnmpy. ? Ohs. exc. dial. 

a 1329 Skelton E. Rummyug 422 Her 1egges..were sturdy 
and stubbed. x6x x Coryat Crudities 42 1 heir [sc. ostriches] 
heads are covered all with small stubbed feathers, x^o R. 
Johnson Kingd. Comntvt. 12 The Tartar is a stubbed 
squat fellow, hard bred, and such are their horses. x6s8 
Evelyn Fr. Card. (2675) 164 Three years you must forbe^ 
to cut, that the plant may be strong, and not stubbed. 1687 
Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, if, Stubbed, short and well set, trapu, 
vtembru. A stubbed Fellow, un Trapu. 1696 E. Lhwyd 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 464 With Bills more stubbed and 
bigger than that of a Bull-finch- 1769 Gray Jml. 13 Oct. 

(1775)375 The rock.. rbespe^endicular, with stubbed 
yew-trees and shrubs staring from its side. x858 Ret. U.S. 
Commissioner Agric. (1869) 254 Trimming does thicken the 
surface of the hedge by causing a stubbed, stooling form of 
growth. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect IL 206 A short, thick, 
stubbed, ungainly and ungraceful form. 

f b. Stubbed boy : a * hobbledehoy ^ Obs. 

16.. Chalhhill Thealma Clearchus (1683) 71 Memnon 
himself keeps home, attended on But by a stubbed Boy. 
x^^z Hist, ff Autiq. Glastonbury Pref. n 4 note, 

Saunders must be a stubbed Boy, if not a Man, at the Dis- 
solution of Abbeys. • 

3 . Reduced to a stub ; worn dotvn to a stub ; (of 
hair) cut close to the skin, stubbly. 

1621 Sanderson Serm., Ad Pop. iv. (1674) 1. 2x3 Thy new 
broom, that now sweepeth clean all discontents from thee, 
will soon grow stubbed. X63X [Mabbe] Celestina vii. 84 She 
did pull out seven teeth out of a fellowes head that was 
hang’d with a paire of pincers, such as you pull out stubbed 
haires withalL 1762 Churchill Ghost ii. 306 Hark ! some- 
thing scratches round the room I A Cat, a Rat, a stubb'd 
Birch-broom, x8o2 Trans. Soc. Arts XX- 172 Effectually 
done.. by a stubbed birch broom. 

4 u Blunted at the point. 

x6io B. JoNSON Masque cf Oheron WTcs. (16x6) 977 To 
spight the coy Nymphes scomes. Hang vpon our stubbed 
homes, GarLmds, ribbands and fine poesies. 1673 A. Browne 
Appendix Art Paint. 26 Instead of the Rolls of Paper they 
make use of Stubbed Pencils ; and some of them arc stuffed 
with Cotton, and some others frith BombasL 1728 Swift 
Pastoral Dial. 3 While each with stubbed Knife remov’d 
the Roots That rais’d between the Stones their daily Shoots. 
1834 Miss Baker Horihampt. Gloss., StuUed or Stubby, 
blunt-pointed, as the broad nib of a pen, thick, short i860 
O. W. Holsies Elsie Venner iii, The short, stubbed blade 
of his jack-knife. 

f fiS"’ Dull, not delicate or sensitive. Obs. 

1744 Berkeley .S“2>ij§ 105 The hardness of stubbed vulgar 
constitutions. 

5 . Abounding in stubs. 

185s Bro>\’NING Ch. Roland xxv, Then came a bit of 
stubbed ground, once a wood. 18^ M. Hewlett 
Lavers vT, He urged his horse over the stubbed heath. 

Hence Stu-bljediisss, ‘ a being short and thick’. 

1727 Bailey voL II. 

StubBer (stn’bw). Also 6 stooBber. [f. Stub 
2;,1 -h-ER 1.] One who stubs, in senses of the verb. 

X48X-90 Hozvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 507 Item, pal'd to 
the slubber of Northffolk for xj. gret rolys stubbyng [etc.], 
V-& xs6s J. Hevwood Prav. ^ Epigr. <2867) 16* But if 
stake sioobbers will not let stakis stand Blame not the slake. 
1679 Evf.lvn Sylva xxxiv, fed. 3) 243 Two of the Slubbers 
or Labourers.. that were employ’d to clear the Ground. 
x86o All Year Round 2% Apr. 66/2 ITie drainer, the levcll^, 
the siubber-up of rotten stumps. 1908 H, <5- Q. Ser. x. X. 
35/1 Scores of the roots taken out were ‘crooked billets — 
so called by the slubbers. 

Sobbing (slit'biB), vbL sb. Also 5 stobenge, 

S pi. stiibbens. [f. Stub v^■ + -IKC 1 .] The action 
of the vb. Stub in various senses. 

144s tr. Claudianus in Anglia XXVIII. *77 boond^ 
which fvere vntilied. .dales right many beforne Ihej aitCT 
his stubbyng starylh [Iroad storythr L. resU/uitJ. 1404 
Maun. Ji- Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 435 He s^ baue fore the 
siobenge of them..xxvi. viiid. *574 J* Cartwngut 
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Chapters Hist. Y 7rks, (2872) 75 The fencyng, stubbjmg and 
dre^yng of the ground. 1577 Grange Golden Aphrod. Ep. 
JJed. A iij b. It seemeth the nebbe of my penne is long, and 
mat 1 lesse do feare the stubbing therof. 1607 Markham 
Lavel.m. 6 In woody., grounds where a horse can neither 
TOnveniently make foorth his way, nor can tread without 
danger of stubbing. 1732 Berkeley Minute Philos. I. 6 
•unf of Man maybe fitly compared toa piece of Land. 
What stubbing, plowing, digging and harrowing is to the 
^e, that thinking.. Ls to the other. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1804) VI. 457 llie tree itself possesses a pecu- 
iiar faculty of branching provincially called stubbing. 2861 
L. E.Ho'qi.t. I cebergs 312 An unlucky stubbing of mv naked 
to^. 2887 J. A. Phillips & Bauerman Elem. 'Metall. 
^d. 2) p34 A few bucke^ of water are thrown into the 
hearth, m order. .to cool it previous to the clearing or stub- 
hmg.out necessary before commencing another shifL 
b. attrib. 


*5^7 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 222 In the stubbing close 
one stake of hay. 1832 Min, Evid. Comm. Factories Bill 
24 The cording and stubbing machinery. 

Stubble (stt7-b’l), sb. Forms ; a. 3-7 stuble, 
4 stubil(^l, 4, 6 fitubbU(l, 4-5 stobn(l, -yl(l, 
stobiil(l, 4-6 stob(b)le, 4-^ stubbel(I, 5 -uU, 
-yU(e, 5-6 stubelfl, 4, 6 - stubble ; . 5 V. 6 stibill, 
stible, 8, 9 stibble. / 5 . 3 stouple, 5 stopple, 
[a. OF. stuble, esiuble, esteuhle (also esteule etc., 
see Godefr. ; mod.F, dial, jieuble, Stouble^ jteule), 
— Pr, estobla, It. stoppia popular L. *stupla = 
late L, stupula, class, L. siipula : see Stipula. 

The popular L. “stupia was adopted in continental WGer. ; 
hence OHG. siupfalaOh HG., mcd.G. dial, sUipfel), (M)L(5. 
stoppel (whence mod.G. sioppel fem.), MDu. stoppele fem. 
(mod. Du. sioppel mRSC.). It is possible that the word may 
have coalesced with a native W'ord of similar meaning from 
the root of Stub *3.] 

1 . Each of the stumps or lower ends of grain-stalks 
left in the ground after reaping. Now only in pi. 

1297 R. Glouc- (Rolls) 4578 He smot of is heued as lijt- 
liche as it were a scouple [r.rr. a stouple, a lute stouple]. 
1358 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. vi. (1495) 393 Pestylence 
wastyth and dystroyeth stobles. 1569 (S. B. in Farr S. P. 
Eliz. (2845) II. 388 In euerie place are stubbles and prickes, 
That stayes the feeble feete. 1577 Extracts Burgh Rec. 
Glasgow (1876) 63 That nane pull stiblllis furtht of ony 
landis about the toun. 1733 W. Ettis Chiltem ^ Vale 
Farm. 3x9 Its Work is to plough up Stubbles, particularly 
in wet Weather. 1735 Sosierville Chase il 58 The gay 
Pack In the rough bristly Stubbles range unblam'd. *836 
Emerson Hat, iiu Wks. (Bohn) II. 146 Every wltherM 
stem and stubble rimed with frosL 2884 H. Seeeokm Hist, 
Brit. Birds II. 455 At this season the Partridge delights to 
‘jug ’ in the grass-fields, repairing to the turnips and the 
stubbles to fe«. 1897 Allautt's i>yst. Med, Vlll. 827 The 
crops of M-arts which attack the gums and palates of sheep 
feeding upon stubbles. 

2 . collect, sing. The stumps or lower parts of the 
stalks of wheat or other grain left in the ground by 
the sickle or reaping-machine. 

41x340 HAMrOLE./’jflftrr xlix. 4 l>an may l?e cafe drede, 
and stubiL 1388 Wvclif Gett. xli. 23 And olhere seuene,. 
camen forth of the stobiL 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
x\Ti. civil. (249s) 707 Siipula siobble is properly that straws 
wyih leues and bosen that is lefie in the felde after that 
repers haue repen the com with bokj’S and gadred it home. 
1425 In Rep. MSS, Ld, Middleton (2912) 20S If any 2nan 
tye his horse in any slubbull. 1523-34 FitzheRB. Husb. 
(2882) 35 In somme places they wyll shere thejT comes 
hyghe, to the entente to mowe theyr stubble, eylber to 
thacke or to bren. 1625 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 304 But I 
suppose, that you. .Know by the stubble, what the Come 
hath bene. 1720 Swift Ptegr, Poetry i The Farmer's 
Goose, who in the Stubble, Has fed without Restraint, or 
Trouble. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 166 The 
stubble, or the roots, which the plough pushes before it, are 
sometimes inlangled betwixt the coujter and sheath. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xli, The sight of those fields of 
stubble and turnips, now' his own, ga^e him many seOTt 
joys. 2887 Spectator 13 Aug. 1075 Carefully desirojnng 
the stubble ot infested wheat and barley. 


b. In various fig. or allusive contexts. 

Often with allusion to 2 Cor. iii. 12. 

a 1591 H. Smith 2nd Serm. Song Simeon (2602) D 5, But 
sinners are siubblcj and their sentence Is, Bume them. 
X607SHAKS. Cor. II. L 274 This. .suggested.. Will be his fire 
To kindle their dry Stubble. 1624 Bedfll Lett. vH. 110 
The stubble and errors of the Doctors.^ X62S N. Carpenter 
Ceog, Del. n. vii. 128 7bis argument. .is wittily spunne out 
by . .S'^ Humfry’ Gilbert, whose ability seemes to haue made 
a haruest out of the stubble. 1728 Pope Dune. i. 254 No 
merit now* the dear Nonjuror claims, Mollere’s old stubble 
in a moment fiame«. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VH. S 
Depend upon it, ?*Ir. Belford. .that one day you J*® 
convinced, that what you call friendship, is chafl and stubl^ 
*773 Burke Sf. on Bill for Relief cf Dissenters V 
23 Fortunately her [the Church of England's] i%alls, bul- 
warks, and lMLStion«,are consiructedof other materials than 

of stubble and straw. 1846 J. C. Hare Mission Contj. 
(1850) r^6 The very stubble of our old sins may run into 
our eyes and blind us. 1859 Tennyson E/amejM 
the tale like fire about the court. Fire in dry stubble a nme- 


j'S* ivonder flared, 1. i-i j 

2 . transf, Arough surface or short growth Iikenw 
the ‘stnbble’ of grain, esp. the short bnstly 
Dtvth on a man’s unshaven face. 

IS9« Sir T. Mm iv. iii. 56 Th°n ^ 

iingwhen my beard ms la •’’f ’'“•’.’’''o" o,? 

\maur etc. 12S The gnm slubble cle On the Jurats 
lb nicKEKS oti C. Shrp iii. His inonlh and chin 

TeJ brtoly with the stubble pfa cMlse hard ^id. 1873 

SIERTOU Initll. Life vlll lu (iS; 6 ) 391 On bis chm, a 

ct: stubble of two days growth. 

J. In sugar-planting, the sugar-cane in the field 
;r the first year. 

<6 De Bc-efe Ceinmerc. Bev. II. 30, Foituaately the 



STFBBLE. 
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STUBBOBN, 


[sugar] cane is not an annual plant Each year fresh shoots ! 
spring from the stubble which remains after culling the crop. 

3 . The straw of grain-stalks, etc. gathered after 
the crop has been har\xsted. 

1382 WycuF Josh, ii. 6 She made the men to stye vp into 
the soler of hir hows, and coaerde hem with stuble of 
/laxe, that was there. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 56/2 In no 
wyse gyue no more chaf to the peple for to make lome and 
claye but late them goo and gadre stopple. iS4<^x Elyot 
Image Gov. 41 Beeyng bounden to a stake, with smoke 
made of greene slickes and wette stubbell, to be smouldred 
to death. cj$Z6 C'tess Pi:muroke Ps. lxxxiii. vii, Tor- 
ment them, iJord, as tossed balls ; As stubble scatt’red in 
the aire. 1617 Morysos^ Ilin. in. 133 Where they liave 
lesse store of wood within land there they burne straw, 
furres, and other kinds of stubble. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Foolof Qual, (1B09) III. 91 One night as I lay on my bed 
of stubble. 1785 Burns To a Mouse vi, That wee-bit heap 
o' leaves an’ stibble, Has cost thee monie a wcar>» nibble. 
1846 McCulloch Ace. Brit.Emt>ire{iZi\) I. 179 The walls 
..are formed of a mixture of stuoble and clay. 

4 . A field that has been reaped, and not yet 
ploughed again ; a stubble-field. Chiefly in plural, 

X792 A. Young Trav. France 435 Sheep.. arc in most of 
the provinces fed upon stiaw, and what they can pick up on 
wastes and stubbles. 1859 Jephson Brittany iv. 41 The 
valleys.. were of the deepest and richest green, which con- 
trasted deliciously with the yellow stubbles and cornfields, 
1908 Outlook 29 Aug. 279/1 The costly moors in the High- 
lands. .must always be the privileged possession of the few, 
but the stubbies in September are available to the multitude. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb, esp. attributive with the 
senses ‘consisting of or covered with stubble* as 
slubble-beard (so •‘beai’ded adj.), -field^ -laud, etc,, 
‘grown on the stubble’ as slubble^clovery -crop, 
•‘turnip, etc., ‘used on the stubble* as stubble- 
plough, -rake, etc. ; objective, as stubble-loving a d j. ; 
fitubble-butter Sc,^ butter made of the milk of 
cows fed on the stubble ; etubble-flxe, fire 
made of stubble and so lasting but a moment ; 
stubble-rigiV., (c) a stubble-field ; {V) the reaper 
who takes the lead ; atubble-time, the time just 
after harvest; etubble-turner (see quot. 1875). 
Also Stubble-goose. 

17x4 E. Ward Field-Siy^S With *Stubble-Beard,abouta 
Fortnight's growth. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 36 A •stubble. 
be^ded-Baristcr. 1856 J. Balij\ntine Poems 167 Ibe best 
■•stibble butter taksUngc<t o’ churnin', i^ZZGlasgo-.u Even. 
Times\$OcX, 2/5 advt., Stubble butler, Lislc//nxA 

(*757) 329 Fatting-sheep may be suffered to feed freely on 
the *slubole.clover. x 88 i Chicago Times 1 z June, The sugar 
districts in this state [i.c. Louisiana] report to the Planters' 
association.. : *510111)16 crop good. 16x4 Markham Cheap 
4 * Good Hush, II, xvi. X24 Alter they (the gecsej haue in the 
•stubble fields, and during the lime of harue^t got into good 
flesh. 1786 Burns To Mountain Daisy iv, But thou.. 
Adorns ine histie siibble.field, Unseen, alane. X83S Brown. 
ISC Paracelsus i. 42 Which, look through near, this way, and 
it appears A stubble-field or a cane-brake, a x6x8 Sylvester 
Cup Consol, 34 Whose brittle glosse and glory lasts and 
shines As *Stubble.Fire, and Dust before the Windes. 2697 
Drvden Virg, Georg, in. 159 In vain he burns, like fainty 
Stubble Fires. s8ox Farmer's Mag. Apr. 176 No plough 
will choke in *stubble ground, if the crop is cut in a proper 
.manner. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, i. iii. 35 Like a •stubble 
Land at Haruest home. 2598 Chap.man Hero Leander 1 v. 
93 Who did of hollow bulrushes combine Snares for the 
^slubble-Iouing Grashopper. 28x5 Scott Field 0/ Waterloo 
iv,^The bare extent of •slubble-piain Seems lately lighten'd 
of its grain. 1875 Knight Did, Mech., •Stubble-plow. xBog 
R. W. Dickson Pract.Agric, II.Sox UTie stubble.. being., 
raked together by means oj a large horse •stubble-rake. 
1785 Burns Hallovjcen xvi, Our •Siibble*rig was Rab 
M'Graen. 7x780 in Burns's /FX-r. (Globe) 164/2 The stibble 
rig is easy plough’d, The fallow land is free. 17x3 C'tess 
Winchilsea 77 A lowly Cottage.. Fenc'd by 

a •Slubble-roof, from Rain and HeaL iS 77 Gooan tr. 
IlereshacICs Hush. 1. 11 b, Husbandry necessaries, .whereof 
the smaller sort be these.. *Stuhbte Sithes. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans d ij, 'I’her be in a ‘stobull tyme Sordes of mallardcs 
in the felde. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Stubble-turner, 
an attachment to a plow to turn over stubble and trash 
before the principal plow reaches it. 18x9 Rees' Cycl. 
XXXII, 3K1/1 By. .the use of *siubble turnips when 
necessary, the ewe and lamb-stock may be well supported 
through the severity of the season. 1844 J. T. Hewlett 
Parsons^ W.xxViw, 1 he system of *siubble.turnlping after 
successful. 1549 Latimer ist Semn. 

I^/ (Arb.)29 They walk not directely and playnly, 
but delite in balkes, and ’stubble way. 

. + Stu'bTjle, a. Obs, Also 4 stnbul, -el, 5 
stubill, stubbill. [Prob, connected with Stub sb. 

? Cf, Stubbobn* a.] 

a, ? Clumsy, awkward, b, ? Stoutly-built. Stub- 
ble boy, cf. stubbed Stubbed///, a, 2 b. 

<2x300 Cursor M,sty^\o For-sak hou noght his stubul were, 
For pof it rude and slubel be, It es in worscip wroght o ke. 
CZ480 Henkyson Tivo Mice 92 In siubbill array throw gres 
and come And.vnder buskis premlie culd thay creip, cr475 
Rauf Coilyar 522 It is lyke..Tbat sic ane stubill hus- 
band man waJd stryke stoutb'. 1562 Legh Armorie Pref. 
T iv. The third sort.. are.. very stubble curres, & be neither 
doers, sufferers, or wel speakers of honours tokens. 1598 R. 
Bernard tr, Terence, Andria iv. v. 86 Grandiusculus hinc 
frofectus esi. He was a good stubble boy : a pretie bauckt 
ladde and of a good stature when he went from hence. 1641 
Best Farming Bks. (Surtees) 133 Wee give usually 20 s. to 
a good stubble boy for drivinge of the oxe plough. 

Hence f Stu'bblencss. 

Palsgr. 277/2 Stuhhltntssc or sturdynes^, loffrdesse. 

Stubble (sto*b’l), z;. [f. Stubble sb."] 

1 . trans. To clear (land) of stubble. Also to 
remove stubble from (one’s face). 


X491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W.) n. (1495) 256 b/i How 
shall it be to mepossyble to stubble &: make clcne this pyece 
of londe here. 1836 'I*. Hook G, Gurney III. 128 He began 
stubbling his chin, as before. 

b. To trample down into stubble. 

1897 Mary Kincslev W, Africa 243 The grass is stubblcd 
down into paths bylnppos. 

2 . Cant. Stubble it I stubble your winds I hold 
your tongue 1 

a 1700 B. VL. Dici, Cant, Crew, Stubblc.it. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham Ixxxit, Stubble it, you ben. 1830 — P. Cliffordxvx, 
Stubble your whids, You wants to trick 1 i 
Hence Btu'bbling* vbl, sb, 

2872 Daily News 25 Sept., 'J'herc is gleaning and stubbling, 
and then the two harvests of h.iy and corn. 

tStn-bbled, a?- Obs, rare, [Cf. Stubble a . ; 
but perh. a misprint.] = Stubbkd, 

<11529 Skelton A*. Rummyng Her Icgges. .were sturdy 
and stubbed [v.r, stubbled], Myghty pestels and clubbed. 

Stubblcd (stp'b’ld), a.‘^ [f. Stubble sb, + 
-ED 2.] Covered with stubble, stubbly. 

a 1720 Gay Epist. iv. To P, Methuen 85 A crow was strut- 
ting o’er the stubblcd plain. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. ii, 
The noiseless passage of the plough as it., wrought a grace- 
ful pattern in the stubblcd fields. 1913 N. Munro in A/<Tc/-7t/. 
Mag. Dec. 784/2 [Hcj felt at his stubbled chin, and took 
from his sncK the raiors. 

Stubble-goose. A goose fed on the stubble. 

rx3B6 Chaucer Cook's Prol. 27 For of thy percely yet they 
fare the wors That they lian clcn with thy stubbcl goos. 
X584 Cogan Haven Health clxvj. 136 The greene goose is 
belter (for digcilion] than the stubble goo'C. 26x2 Ben- 
venuto's Passengert. ii. 87 You arecuen as wise as a stubble 
Goose. 2655 ^fouFET HealtJis Improv, x. 87 A young 
stuble goose feeding it self fat in wheaicn fields, is the best 
of all. 2708 W. King Art of Cookery 77 So stubble Geese 
at Michaelmas arc seen Upon the spit, next May produces 
green. 18x6 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLIL 37 Geese 
..arc eaten young, under the name of green geese, ..They 
are eaten adult, under the name of stubble 1842 Bar- 

ham Ingol, Leg., Lay St, Cuthbert 5 And the fat stubble- 
goose Swims in gravy and juice. 2844 Stephens Bk. Farm 
11 . 720 Young geese are never seen at a Scottish farmer’s 
table, though a stubble-goosc at Michaelmas seems to be 
prized in England. 

b. The grey-Iaij goose {Anser cinereus). 

2885 Swainson ProzK Names Birds 147, 

Stubbly (sto-bli), a, [f. Stubble sb. -y.] 

1 . Covered with slubhlc, stubbled. 

2600 SuRFLET Country Farm V. xviti. 692 Fasels grow in 
stubbly grounds. 26x2 Cotcr., C///ir/w/«.,Stubblie{ made 
of, or, couered with, stubble. 1789 D. Davidson Thoughts 
Seasons 130 An', o'er the stibbly plain, the nibbling rooks, 
In numbers spread. Handley Cr, xxxix. (1901) 

11 . 29 ‘Chi-c-Udren,* continued our master, dry.shaving his 
stubbly chin, ‘are cert.iin cares* (etc.). 2879 Stevenson 
Trav, Cevennes 146 It led into a valley between fading bills, 
stubbly with rocks like a reaped field of corn. 

2. Kesembling stubble ; esp, of hair, bristly. 

2849 Alu. Smith Potlleion Legacy xxx. 332 'Two little 

stubbly tufts rising from his crown. 1B64 Realm 25 May 3 
The stubbly staple of I^rd Russell's arguments is the material 
we have managed to convince Europe that the Briti.sh Lion 
is stuffed with. 283$ Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines 
xix, My .stubbly hair came out of the treasure cave about 
three shades greyer than it went in. 

Comb. 2892 Daily News 2 Sept. 3/1 Stubbly-chinned. 

Stubl)oni(slz?*b3Jn),a. Forms: a, 4Stiborn(e, 
-(o)urne, styborn(e, 5 stiburn, styburne. 

5- G stoburne, 6 etobburno, stoberne, -orne. 
7. 5 etuborn, 6 stubberno, -(o)ume, stuburno, 

6- 7 stubborne, (6 etouborne, -urne, 8 stou- 
born), 6- stubborn. [Of uncertain etymolog^L 

The commonly assumed derivation from Stud sb. pre.senls 
no great difficufly with regard to the sense (*asif immovable 
as a stub or stock’), but is not easy to justify morphologi. 
cally. It has been suggested that the word represents an 
OE. *stybborf. styhb Stub sb., the final n being supposed 
to be due to a false analysis of styburnesse^ stobournesse etc. 
(see Stubd'orsness). But -or was not a living suffix in OE. ; 
the words containing it are inherited from OTeut., and are 
not formed on noun-stems but on verbal roots. The early 
spelling ofrr«//<»z7r/»«j with onlyoncn isof no significance? 
more noteworthy, however, is the spelling stoberlie in our 
first example of the adv. The fluctuation in the vowel (see 
the Forms above) might be supposed to be an arcument in 
favour of derivation from Stub sb. (OE. styhb, siubb, *stobb) ; 
but it should be noted that a similar fluctuation appears in 
the forms of Stubble sb., which is of Romanic origin.) 

1 . Of persons or animals : Pertinacious or dogged 
in refusing obedience or compliance ; unyielding, 
inflexible, obstinate : chiefly in bad sense, unreason- 
ably obstinate. In early use app. sometimes with 
stronger notion : »(• XJntameable, implacable, ruth- 
less, fierce, 

CX386 Chaucer Wife's Frol, 456 And I was yong and ful 
of rageiy'c, Stibourne and strong and ioly as a pye. Ibid, 
6 yj Stibourne I was as is a Lconesse. c 2430 Lydc. Jack 
Hare ri. Min. Poems (Percy Soa) 52 This boy N. fulstuborn 
\MS. Laud styborne] of his bonys, Sluggy on morwe his 
leemys up todresse, A genlil harlot chose out for the nonys, 
Sone and cheoff heir to dame Idilnesse. 2430 — Order of 
Fools XIV, Ibid. 268 And he that holdithe a quarel aga>*n 
right, Holdyng hys purpos stiburn ageyn reson. c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 47s/x Styburne, or stoburne (or slerne), 
austerus,ferox. 2508 Fishf.r Ps, cil Wks. (1876) 194 Who 
is now soo stoburne and cuyll wylled thjvt bis herte coude 
not melte and be kyndeled with the fyre of charyte. 2526 
Tindale Rom. i. 22 Beynge full of all vnrighleous doynge, 

. .vnlovj'nge, stouborne (Gr. oarot^owr, 1612 implacable] and 
merciles. 2530 — Exod, xxxiv. 9 It is a sluburne \Caverdate 
{lit. from Heb.) hard-neckt, 1622 stiff-necked] people, 2538 
Elyot i?zV/., /’rr«/V<i.r,..ylltointreate,stubbourne, obstin- 
ate. 1550 Crowley Epigr.^yZ^ For syth thou arte a stout 


priest an example thou shall be That all stouburne priestes 
may take warnyn^ by thee. 2594 in Maitl. Club Alisc. I. 
63 Jobnne Kincaid.. remaning stubburne to the citationis 
and admonitionis of the Kirk. 1634 Milton Comus 434 
Som say no evil thing that walks by night. .Blew meager 
Hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost,,. Hath hurifull power o’re 
true virginity, 2687 P. Avrf.s in Minor Caroline Poets 
(1906) II. 309 With Patience also will the country swain,, 
make the .stubborn heifer bow Its neck to th' yoke. 1702 
Yalden AEsop at Court vi. 28 But pecvi^h Age,,, Like 
Woman’s Slouborn, Impotent and Loud. ^ 2767 Fordvce 
Serin. Vug. Women II. xili, 255 A disputatious.. and stub, 
bom female will always offend. 2781 Crabbe Library 
Books, .soothe the grieved, the stubborn thev chastise. 2843 
LrrxoN Last Bar, ii. ii, The barons of England are a stub- 
born and haughty race. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 
503 'Flic people were as stubborn as their King. 2901 'T. K. 
Glover Lije 4- Lett. 4th Cent. x. 240 ‘An exquisite poet 
but a most .stubborn heathen ’ says Oiosius of Claudian. 

b. Of dispositions, resolves, speech or action : 
Characterized by obstinacy. 

1526 Filer. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 83 b, Yf thou spekeony 
false slubborne or foule worde. 1582 Lambarde Eiren. iv. 
xiv, (1588) 561 A punishment inflicted by the law, upon his 
contumacie and stubburne silence. 1621 Bible Judges lu 
29 They ceased not from their owne doing.*?, nor from their 
Slubborne way. 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 193 'The River- 
dr.ngon..at length submits 'J’o let his sojourners depart, and 
oft Humbles his stubborn heart. <2x704 Locke Ess. St, 
Pauls Fpisi. (1707) Pref. p. xvii, All this, .is to be had only 
from the Epistles themselves, and to be gather’d from thence 
with stubborn Attention, and more than common Applica- 
tion. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 87 r 2 1 ‘his stubborn re- 
sistance of the most pathetic persuasion. 2809 ^con Poacher 
351 Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was their strife. 
2864 Soc. Sci. Rev. 399 We honour our brave soldiers, we 
giorj' in their stubborn deeds of darinp.^ 2868 Miss Yonce 
Cameos I, xii. 80 His stubborn disposition was unchanged. 


c. transf. 

2622 Ttio Loble K. v. i. 13 Before the holy Altars,. bow 
downe your slubborne bodies. 166^ Butler Hud. i. i. 17 A 
Wight was be,.. That never bent his stubborn knee 'To any 
thing but Chivalry. 1688 Prior On Exod. lii. 14 viii. Low, 
reverently low, Make thy stubborn Knoivledge bow. 

d. qii.asi-j/>. 

2872 Chamb. Jrnl. 23 Dec, 801/2 Tlie 45ih, or ‘ Sherwood 
Foresters ', ..is also known as the ‘ Old Siubborns *. 

2 . Of tilings : Refractor}' to treatment, intract- 
able ; diflicnlt to subdue, work, cure, etc. 

1514 Barclay Cit. It Uplondyshman (Percy Soc.) 27 Lyke 
as the grounde, is dull siony, and toughc, Stubberne and 
bevy, icbellynge to the ploughe. 254* Copland Caljens 
Tetap. 2 A liij, Some vlccrcs arc stubburne and defyc>'le to 
be healed. 2588 Siiaks. L. L. L. iv. hi. 55, I feaie these 
stubborn lines lack power to moue. 26x5 Chapman Odyss. 
xiii. 56 To whom, the black Oxc all day long bath turnd 
1 he slubborne fallowcs vp. 27x8 Pope Iliad xviii. 546 In 
hissing F).^mes huge silver Bars are roll'd. And stubborn 
Brass, and Tin, and solid Gold. 2747 Wiisley Pmn. 
Physick (2762) 87 An old Stubborn Pain in the Back. 2757 
Gray Elegy vii, 'Ilicir furrow oft the stubborn glebe ba5 
broke. 2820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit, 55 of stiff 

chy, not moulded into every fashion, with stubborn joints 

not easily bent. 2865 Ruskin Sesame i. § 26 Most mens 
minds are indeed little better than rough heath wildernes^ 
neglected and stubborn. 2899 Allbutts Sysi. Med, MIL 
605 The Larger doses being reserved for local caustic effects 
in stubborn patches (of lichen]. 

Proz'erb. 2732 Buijcell Liberty 4- Proferty ir. 76 But as 
plain Alailcis of Fact ate terrible stubborn Things, Mr. 
Walsingham does not at all meddle with any of thcsc.^ X 733 
Copy Will of Matt. Tindal 23 Matters of Fact, which as 
Mr. Budgell somewhere observes, are very Stubborn Things. 
2799 Med. Jttil. 11 . 270 Facts being stubborn things, it 
seemed necessary to examine these worms, c 2853 KiNcSLp’ 
Misc, (2859) I, 8 There is no more to be said about the 
matter, save that facts are stubborn things. 

+ 'b. Of wines : ? Not easily cleared. Obs. 

2797 lincycl. Blit. (cd. 3) XVlII. 872/2 It 
happens that wines scuddy and stubborn will not fall whd 
one or even two forcings. ^ , 

3 . Of material things : Hard, stiff, rigid. Obs. 
c.xc. of wood or stone (with some notion oj sense 2). 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 111. 128 His bide not 
bard, or slubborne in feeling (L. corium Mtactu non 
asperum ac durumX i6co Fairfax Tasso xy. n, 
started vp, and cuerie tender lim In sturdie stecle and stu - 
burne plate ihey dighl. 2604 N. F. Fruiterers 
carefull to put the slubborne ends of the fearne dcane loroug 
the ba.sket. 2609 Holland Amm. Marcelt. 
glittering with their bright helmets and terribly *n sii 
and slubborne jacks. 2610 Beaum. & Fl. 
i, For like strict men of order, they doe correct 
with a bench, or a poore slubborne table. 2630 Davena 
Just Hal. V. i. 1 3, Ere long we must be cold,.. and wrapP 
in slubborne sheets Of lead. xCSx R. 

Ceylon 16 This Skin is hard and stubborn like a . 
Board. 2697 Damrier Vt^-. 1 , 315 , 1 observed their Cloa 
to be all of.. equal fineness; but 'tis stubborn ’ 

2770 Luckombe H/st. Piintiug 256 Brown and 
paper that lias not been well prepared for the Press. » 7 ®Y 
G. White Selbomc, To Pennaut iv. This rag is 
stubborn, and will not hew to a smooth face. 2790 wo . 
Anter. Geag. L 767 The trees were, .of a wood so hard a 
stubborn, that [etc.]. 28.. Marble-Worker § 35 .) 

Stubborn marble is tnat which, on account of its - 

hardness, is very difficult to work, and is apt to 
splinters. 2890 Stanley In Darkest Africa (cd. 4 / y ’ 
174 The bow is of sluboorn hard brown wood, about tnr 
feel long. . 

4 , Comb. : adverbial with another adj-i ^ 
siubboru-chasle, -hard, -stout (nonce-wds.) J para- 
synthetic, as stubborn-hearted, -shafted. • , . 

2606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. s. too He’s a.s teachy to be ‘i 
to woe, As she is slubborne, chast [read *stubbotne-chas l 
against all suite. 2595 — John iv, i. 67 Are you mor 
♦stubborne-hard, then hammer d Iron. 2530 Falscb. 
•Stoburne hetlcd, fel. 1635 Jackson Creetiww. ii- xs ines- 
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STUBBORN. 

. .did not so much afiect theslubborne hearted Jc^^•s. ti i$8o 
But^r Rem. (1759) I. 69 Enough to fright the stub* 
^’hearted Age. 1859 Tennyson £mcl 969 A gloom of 
stubbom*shaftcd oaks. 1608 Syln’ester Du Darias 11. iv. 
Can you lesse piteous be To these Self- 
y^i°crs.,'lhan ste^^ly•^'aIiant to the *stubborn*stout. 

SlitlDDOm (sti^'bajn), v. Only poet, [f. prec.J 
irans. To make stubborn ; to harden, make firm, 
render^capable of resistance. 

1820 Keats Hyperion n. 17 Couches of rugged stone, and 
s’aty ridge Stubbom’d wth iron. 2874 D. Gray Poet» ITAs. 

lh«e t\N*enty had themselves inured And stubborned to 
perfection. 1903 F. Tiio.mpson in 12 Apr. 378/1 

Who must call on the cannon to compact The hard Dutch- 
stubborned land. 

Stubbornly (stybamli), adv. Also 5 stober- 
lie. [f. Stubbouk + -LT In a stubborn manner. 
czefyoSyrGer.er. (Roxb.)e7siMa!achias. .threw Generides 
to the ground Ful herd and right stoberlie. 1528 More 
J^aioge I, Wks. 149/2 Boldly and slubbumly defendyng, 
that sythe they had connyng to preache they were by G(^ 
bounden to preach. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. K/, iv. i.94 When 
stubbornly he did repugne the truth. 1651 Hobdes Levtaik. 
III. xlii. 318 Hccreliques are none but private men, that stub- 
bornly defend some Doctrine, prohibited by their lawfull 
Sovcraigns. 17S2M1SS Burney CraY/a ix.x, Heretainsstub* 
bornly the prejudices which once have taken posses'^ion of 
him, 1873 M. Arnold Arr.ik (1876)324 The masses 

can no longer be relied on , .stubbornly to make clever men's 
extravagances and aberrations, .of no avail. 1893 Sir R. 

Story 0/ Sun 290 It (carbon] will stubbornly remain 
solid even though exalted to an enormously high tempera- 
ture. 1896 BADEN.Po\vELLiV<i/<iYr/eCn/«/ir/’^x xv, Asmall 
but determined party of the enemy., stubbornly opposed 
their advance. 

Stubbornness (stu-bainines). [f.STDBBOKxa. 

+ -NESS.] The quality of being stubborn. 
ex44o Premp. Parv. 475/1 Slyburnesse, /iMx/mVax./iw* 
ciias. 2467-8 Rolls cP Parlt. V, 621/2 Because of the gret* 
nesse and siobournesse of the same Wolle. 2530 Palsur. 
277/2 Slubbernesse, eoniujuace. 1S3S Coverdale fer, xiii. 
17 Yf ye wil not heareme..! will mourne fro my whole herte 
for youre stubburnesse. a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. 56 b, 
Some for their stony stuhbemes and mad obstinacy were 
adjudged to dye, 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. ii. L 19 Happy is 
your Grace That can translate the stubbomnesse of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a stile. i68o Moxon Afeclt. Rorerc. 
X. 290 A thick String..having a strength and stubbornness 
proportionable to its size, it will not complj* closely to a 
piece of Work of small Diameter, 2700 Dryoen To y. Dry-, 
den iSs Patriots, in Peace, assert the Peoples Right, With 
noble Stubbornness resisting Might, 2757 Home 
111,31 Hardheseems And old in villainy. Permit us trj* His 
stubbornness against the torture's force, 1874 Green 
Hht. iv, § T. 162 The Prince [Llewelyn] held out in Snowdon 
with the stubbomne^ of despair. 2878 Eng. in iSth 
C, ll.vii.403 They were endowed with a full share of Scotch 
stubbornness, jealousy and self-assertion. 

stubby (sto-bi), a. [f. Stub sl>. + -t.] 

L Of the nature of a stub; short and thick or 
broad, a. of a root, plant, etc. 

1S72 JIascall Plant, 4- Graff, (1592) 16 If ye breake of 
the olde stubbie roote and set them lower, they will last a 
long time the more. 2664 Evelyn Sylva iii. ii Abating 
only the tap-roots, which is that down-right, and stubby 
part of the Roots (which all Trees raisM of Seeds do uni- 
versally produce). 2681 GRt:\v Muuu/ni.il. 30 (A rhinoceros 
horn.] At the base,.. surrounded with a Garland of black 
and stubby Bristles. 2755 Johnson, Stubby^ short and thick, 
short and strong. I. J. Mechi end Paper on Brit. 

Agrie. 32 There are millions of stubby pollards. 1863 W.C. 
Baldwin Hunting \\. 180 The hackthorns..ba\-e low 
square tops, strong and very den«e, with short stubby sharp 
thorns. 1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., Short, stubby buffalo 
grass, which shed off what little rain that did fall. 2904 
Daily Hezvs 8 July 5 A well-grown, ‘stubby* plant, .some- 
times has.. 27 trusses of bloom all expanded at once. 

b. Of a person, beast, a limb, etc. : Short and 
thick-set in figure. 

1832 Trelawny Adv. Younger Sou II. 216 Her fat stubby 
finger. 2842 J. T. J. Hewlett P. Priggins II. xiv. 318 A 
short stubby man. 2870 Thornbury Tour rd. Eng. I. iv. 76 
The poet, .knocked his stubby little adversary down. X89X 
Daily News 2 July 7/3 The lad is described as of medium 
height for his age, being a bit stubby. loio Spectator 10 
Dec. 1026/1 The she-bear’s short and stubby taiL 

C, Of a thing : Short and thick or broad in make ; 
also short and blunt as the result of wear. 

1S43 Holtzapffel Turning!, 447 A piece of cane the end' 
of which is split into filaments to makea stubby brush. 2892 
R Dawson Fountain of Youth iv. 39, I have still.. his 
calculation of the amount.. written with a stubby pencil. 
28^ Kipunc Fleet in Being v. 48 From all three funnels of 
a high, stubby cruiser the smoke of a London factory in- 
sulted the clean air. 2899 De Vinne Praci. Typogr. (1922) 
30 The serif.. in old-style lower-case letters.. is a blunt spur 
or a stubby triangle. 1899 Conan DovleDw/xx. 307 It was 
a worn, stubby old quill. 2905 J- B. Firth Highw. Derb}sh 
xxviii. 422 The mill is .an old one..wth a stubby chimney. 

2. Abounding in or full of stubs. Chiefly of the 
hair or beard ; Composed of short, stiff bristles. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (1613), Knarry^ knotty, 
stubbie. 2847 Alb. Smith Chr. TaRpole i, He was short 
and awkward, with stubby light hair and a low forehead. 
2887 IV. P, Trith Auteb. II. >iil 147 An airof breedingand 
refinement.. that the prison-dress and the stubby beard 
could not efface. 2887 Rider Haggard Allan Quarter- 
main xxii. My grizzled stubby hair svas turned snow-white. 

3. Comb. : in parasyntbetic adjs., as slitbhy- 
bearded^ -chinned, -legged, -toed. 

1898 Daily News i Aug. 5/6 The *stubby.bearded « eaver. 
2870 Ibid, s Sept, 6/1 A slouching, undersized, *stubby- 
chinned ruffian. 2872 Furnivall Cnpt. Cox's Ball. etc. 
Introd. 76 *Stubby.fegd Margery Sljdkeducke. 2873 B. 
Harte Fiddletown 9 The gallant Colonel vms impelled to. . 
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trip away as smartly as his *stubby.toed htgh-heeled boots 
would permit. 

Hence Sta*bbiziess. 

*BsS in Hyde Clarke Diet. In recent Diets. 

Stube, obs. form of Stub v.i 
Stuborn, -ume, obs. forms of Stubeobn. 
Stnbwort (st»*b\v»jt). [f. Stub + Wobt. 
Cf. stab<uort Stab sbA 4, Stob-wort.] The Wood- 
sorrel, OxalH acetosella. 

2542 Bk. Properties Herbs A vj. This herbe Allelujot men 
c.all it wodsore orstubworie. 1^3 L. MIascall] Prof. Bk. 
R^uedies 3 Take an hearbe called wood sorrel, or stubwort 
which.. growelh in woods, in bushes & stubs of old trees. 
16x4 MARKHASt Cheap 4- Gd. liusb. Table for hard Words, 
Stubwort is an hearbe M'hich growes in wooddy places, and 
is called wood-Sorrell. 186S Treas, Bot. iio6/a Stubwort, 

0. xalis acetosella. 

tStne, stuck. Obs. Also 8 stuke. [a, F. 
stucj ad. it. stucco : see Stucco jA] = Stucco i a. 

2633 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 42 Two of his 
pictures, the one limned and painted, the other made of 
stuck. ^2702 J, K. New Eng, Diet., Stuke, a kind of morter 
fit for imagery, made of chalk and marble well pounded 
to|»ether and sifted, PerraulPs Abridgjtt. Vitnivius 

1, ii. 16 The Cornishes, .ought to be made of pure Stuck of 
Marble, without any Plaistcr. Ibid., The Plaistering must 
be laid, Bed after Bed... The Ancients put six I>a>*5, 3 of 
iVIof lar made of Lime, and 3 ofStuck. 2725 Leost Palladio's 
Archii. (1721) 1. 1. xxiL 39 Others wall have Compartments 
[of a ceiling] of Sloe (It. di stuechi] (which is a sort of hard 
Plaster). 2772 Roland Le Vtstovs Diet, Archil. III. Vocab. 
184 Stuke, j/j/c. 

attrib. 2725 ijc,<yA\ Alherit s ArckU. I. 33b, The. .whitest 
(sort of Plai<ter of Paris] is used in Slue Work [It. opere 
dt stncchi\ for Figures and Cornishes. Ibid. III. 28 Some 
finish their work.. by adding to. .the material those that 
work in wax, stuc or clay, whom we therefore call stuc- 
masters [It. Maestri di stucco\ : others do it only by taking 
away,, .these we call Sculptors. 

tStn'CCatnre. Obs,rare~-^. stuccatura; 

f. stuccare to work in stucco, f. stucco : see next. 
Ql.Q.stuccaturl^ Stucco-work; also an ornament 
worked in stucco. 

1723 Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1722) I. ii. ili. 63 The 
Chambers.. have been adorn’d with very fine Sluccatures 
(It. di bellijtsimi stucchiy Ibid. 64 They have left notliing 
wanting.. in the enriching of su<ji a Building either for 
Stuccatuf e or Painting (It. come stuccki e pit/ure). 

Stucohe^ Stucchen: seeSTJTCHxA^^ Stitche.v. 
Stucco (sto'koa), s6. Also 8 stocco, stocko. 
[It. J believed to be ad. the Teut. word represented 
by OHG. stukki fragment, piec^also crust (mod, G. 
stuck piece « (M)LG., (M)Du. stub : see Stick sb.'). 
The It. word has been adopted into several Euro- 
pean langs. : F. stuc (see Stuc), Sp. esiuqite, estuco, 
Pg. estuque, G. stuck, Du. sine (from Fr.), Sw. 
situk, Da. stuk.J 

1. a. A fine plaster, esp. one composed of gypsum , 
and pulverized marble, tised for covering walls, 
ceilings, and floors, and for making cornices, mould- 
ings, and other decorations. 

2598 Haydocke tr. Lomaszo's Art Paint, m. 94 There 
are yet remayning in Translevcro in Rome, certayne Chil- 
dren., which so perfectly seeme to be made in Stucco, that 
they haue deceaved even divers good Painters. 26x6-27 in 
Crt, < 5 ' Times yames 1 (1848) I. 465 Some heads, whereof, 
to my remembrance, there was but one of marble, the other 
of stucco or plaster. 2730 Gordon Mafers Amphith. 
(^735) 3®5 Rome, .not only have the Remains of ancient 
Painting been seen, but other genteel Ornaments of Stucco 
also. 2787 Beckford Betf. Italy (1805) 1 . xv. 14B A parcel 
of naked bo>“s over the doors, in white stucco. 1820 T. S, 
Hughes Trav, Sicily I. iiL 75 The walls of the recesses are 
covered with a fine stucco, painted upon a vermilion ground 
with various colours and devices, 2856 Stanley^ A'r>rar 4 ' 
Pal. Introd. 39 Halls and chambers.. covered with white 
stucco, and this white stucco brilliant » iih colours, fresh as 
they were thousands of years ago. 1873 Spon Workshop 
Rec, Scr. i. 390/1 Stucco is a composition of sjacked lime, 
chalk, and pulverized white marble tempered in water, de- 
signed to imitate different marbles used in the interior of 
buildings or (for] monuments. 2884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 

37 .5’^r«^/<7...The wall b covered with a coat of stucco 
made black..; over ihb a second very thin coat of white 
stucco is laid... The design b produced by cutting and 
scratching away the white skin. 

b, A coarse plaster or calcareous cement used 
chiefly for covering the rough exterior surfaces of 
walls in imitation of stone; also called common 
stucco’, spec, the third or last coat of plastering. 

Bastard stucco (see quoC. 2812). Rough stucco, stucco 
in which a large proportion of sand is used. Tronvelled 
stucco, stuccosetwath a trowel to form a surface for painting. 

2779 in Repert, Arts 4- Manuf. (1793) II. 289 My said^ in- 
vention of a water cement, or stucco, for building, repairing, 
and plastering walls, 2779 Sheridan Critic 1. ii. Here b.. 

[an ariicle] ‘a Detester of visible Brick* work, in favor of 
the new invented Stucco*;. .in the style of Juniui 2812 
P. Nicholson Meek. Exerc.^06 Bastaid Stucco, is three 
coat plaster,,. but the finishing coat contains a little hair 
besides the sand, it b not band floated, and the troweling b 
done with less labour than what b denomhialed troweled 
stucco. Ih’d. 3x2 Stucco or Finishing is the third coat^ 
three coat plaster. . . Rough stocco is only floated andbru^hw 
in a small degree with water: trowelled stucco is accounted 
the best. 1825 J. Nicholson Oper. Meeh. 6ij Cornm^ 
stucco, used for external W'ork, consbts of clean wa«hea 
Thames sand and ground Dorking lime.^ 2862 Miss Lrad* 

BOH Body Audley xxxviii, A great mansion of white stucco. 
1870 Thornbury Tour rd. Eng. L L 26 We d«pise stucco 
now as fabe and flimsy. iZjSEncjrl. ^rrV.lV.soj it may 
not be amiss here to refer to some of the causes of the pre- 
mature decay wbich takes place in stuccoes and cements. 


2^7 W. Millar Plastering iv. rox The adoption in England 
of stucco externally to give brick houses the appearance of 
stone IS due to Robert Adam. 

Masque Poets Behind the stucco of this 
world s politeness I find some moral framework not amiss. 

c. Plaster of Paris. 

. 3S39- (cf. 3 c]. 2868 Roscob Elem. Chem. (sS6p) 32 Fix- 
ing a thin piece of stucco on to one end of a gl^s lube. 
1^7 W. Millar Plastering ii. 35 Gypsum, from which 
plaster of Pans is made. . . In Italy* it is knov^m by* the name 
o\gesso\ in Scotland it is called stucco ;..andin the English 
trade, .//arr/rr. 

2, The process of omamentiDg walls, ceilings, 
cornices, etc. with stucco ; also, work or ornamen- 
tation produced by this process, 

1^7 Evelyn Bumistu. viii. 283 John de Udine Inventor 
or Restorer of the Art of Stucco. 2756 Mrs, Calderwood 
in Coliness Collect. (Mail!. Club) 141 The roofs in all the 
best rooms., are stucko, which was wrought by an Italian. 
1782 Pennant youm.fr. Chester 345 *1 he chancel has been 
very elegantly fitted up with stucco by* the late duke. 

3. attrib. passing into adj. a. Made of stucco, 
ornamented with stucco-work. 

a 2744 Pope Her. Sat. n. vi. 192 Palladian walls, Venetian 
doors, Grotesco roofs, and stucco floors. iq^6-q ir. B'eys/er's 
Trav. (1760) I. S3 A stucco cabinet, so curiously wrought 
as to appear like the finest marble. 1799 Hull Advertiser 
16 Feb. 2/1 With marble chlmney’-pieces and stucco comice, 
2S84 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 37 The iloslem architects.. made 
great use of stucco ornament. Ibid., These stucco reliefs 
were, as a rule, further decorated with delicate painting. 

b. Of a building, etc. : Plastered with stucco in 
imitation of stone. Of a locality : Abounding in 
such buildings. 

1B48 Thackeray Van. Fair\x, ‘Gardens* was a felicitous 
word not applied to stucco houses with asphalte terraces in 
front, so early as_^ 1827. 289^ W. Millar Plastering i. 33 The 
brothers Adam intrc^uced into England stucco facades and 
compo.rifion enrichments.^ 1897 Watts-Dunion v. 

ii, After we had left behind us what he called the ‘stucco 
world * of the W^est End. 2898 G. W. E. Russell Collect, 
ff Recoil, xxiv. 307 Our Ambassador in that city of stucco 
palaces [Berlin], 

c. Of a matrix, ornament : Made of plaster of 
Paris; plaster. 

2839 Uee Diet. Arts 631 Gy’psum is mixed with water to 
the consistence of cream, and poured into moulds by the 
manufacturers of stucco ornaments and statues. 2846 yml. 
Franklin Inst* Jan. 67 ITie period varies from ten to twelve 
hours, liable to the breaking, splitting or warping of the 
stucco matrices. 2B68 Geo. Rwors F. Holt i, Her knowdedge 
and accomplishments bad become as valueless as old- 
fashioned siucco ornaments. 


4. attrib. and Comb,, as siucco paint, piaster 
(hence plasterer'), work (hence worker ) ; instru- 
mental, as stucco-adormd, -fronted, ‘moulded 
t stucco-paper, ? a wall paper made to resemble 
stucco. 

Reader \ Sept. 292/1 No flaunting ‘stucco-adorned 
town of yesterday. 2865 Miss A. B. Edwards Half a Mil- 
lion Ixxxvi, A big ‘stucco-fronted many-windowed house. 
2873 Woikshcp Rec, Ser. i. 8^2 A frame of plain 
mouldings Is more jipprojjriate-.ihan is a car\*ed or ‘stucco- 
moulded frame. 1B43 Builder 12 Aug. 323/2 Patent ‘Stucco 
Paint and Patent Stucco Paint Cement, 2750-2 Lady 
Luxboroucii Bet, Shenstoue 23 Feb., A common ‘stucco- 
paper. 1752 Mrs. Delany Avtob, 4- Corr, (1B61) III. 76, 
1 think I should rather bang it with stucco paper. ^ 2744 in 
Sixth Rep. Dep. Kpr.Pttbl. Rec. App. 11. 221 [Specification 
fora Lime, ‘Stucco Plaster, hlorterj. 27B7 Ibid. 177 [Thomas 
Hendersoo, of ihe City of York, ‘Stucco PJaisiererJ. i6£6 
Aclionby Fainting Illustr. 326 He built himself a House, 
which he adorned with ‘Stucco Work. Ibid, 342 A New 
Fallace, which should be adorned with Stucco-Work paint- 
ings in Fresco. 2753 Hasway Trarv. 1 . ir. xxxiv. 232 Ike 
rooms are lined with stocco w'ork, painted in the Indian 
taste. 2908 R. Bacot.^. Cuthheri iv.aoThe riti carvings 
of the fiiezeand,.lhe ornate stucco-work of the ceiling., had 
been executed in the sixteenth century, from Italian designs. 
2897 W. Millar Plastering i. 26 During the reign of Henry 
VlII,..toanj’ Italian ‘stucco workers lound their way into 
this country. 


Stucco (Slv'Ua^),v. Inflected stuccoed, stne- 
coiBg. Also 8 slncko. [f. Stucco j^.] trans. To 
coat or plaster (a comice, wall, etc.) with stucco ; 
to ornament with stucco-work. Also with over. 

2726 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 48 b, A Comice. .ought to 
be firmly* wrought and well stucco’d over to repel all the 
injuries of the weather. 2754 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1E86) I. 38 Agreed that in.'itad of stuccoing the old cou^ 
..it be cas’d with Keiton Stone. 1774 G. Grenville in 
G. Papers (2853) IV. 551 They have built it (a temple] 
entirely* of marble, and stuccoed it over afterward*^ .* 7 ®* 
Pennant ycum. fr. Chester yyj Ibe roof beaoli/uily 
stucco^. , , ,, 

b. In mod. building : To coat or plaster (a wall, 


wooo, ana siuccoecu 1759x1. 

=6 If an old wall is lo be stuccoed, all.. vegelaliOT must 
pieviouslj'be removed. ^ 

Render float and set the wills in all the 
the commitlee.room. rAjd F- 

Slany of the houses [in Randazro] on the mam street hate 
now been stuccoed and painted. 

(lEar) n. The appeal at 

the^Jd [of a marmot's Jmlel is veo' •;wrm!}- 

with mok and hay. I77 « Asstoy Elccttcn EaZ/lJUS) 313 
Ve m^TsmSm Ld Shiter^h your faces. 1S3!. Ufr 
L^tTox «rrr/cv (ed. a) Ilf. i.|. ;(• 5 ^= ™ “ Et«t adm.rer 
of what the world stuccoes snlh the name cf talrat . 
Henc^ Stu-ccoed ///. a., Stu'ccoing vbl. sb. 
01762 Cawthork Taste 73 Hence aU our stucco’d walls, 
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STUD, 


Mosaic floors. \^ZQCo^,iiiZ Syntax^ 206 In stucco’d 

eating room he dines. 1833 Loudon Ene^'cl. Arckit^ § 517 
Exterior Finishingis the term applied to stuccoing, rough- 
casting, and plastering, 1842 Fenny Cycl. XXIII. 166/2 As 
an imitation of stone, much wil depend upon the shill 
and care with which stuccoing is executed. 1856 Lever 
Martins of Cro* M* il, Fragments of carving, or pieces of 
stuccoed tracery, together with broken vases and uprooted 
shrubs, littered the garden. 1884 G. Allen Pkilistia II. 18 
The noisy stuccoed modern watering-place. 

Stuccoer ( 5 t 27 *kt 7 a 3 j). Also 9 fituccoyer. [f. 
Stucco v, + -eh 1, -yeb.] A modeller in stucco. 

1818 Scott in Lockhart (1837) IV. 147 If there had been 
either limners or stuccoyers worth their salt in those days. 
1848 R. N. WoRNUM Lect. Painting \n\xQ^. ii The Royal 
Academy of Munich. .was establish^ by three artists, — the 
painter Christian Wink, the sculptor Roman Boos, and the 
stuccoer F. X. Feichtmayr, 1887 Diet, Archit, (Arclu Publ. 
Soa), Stuccoer^ the artisan who worked in stucco. 

Stuche, variant of Stitch Obs» 
t Stuck, sb?- Obs, rarc~'^. In 5 stuk. [? f. 
Stuck aJ] (See quot.) 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 481/1 Stuk, or schorl garment (o.r. 
stukkyd clothe), neptictila. 

t Stuck, Fencing, Obs, [? van of Stock 
5^.3] A ihrnst or lunge ; = Stock sb,^ 2. 

160X Shaks. Twel. N. iil iv. 303, I had a passe with him, 
rapier, scabberd, and all : and he^ glues me the stuckc in 
with such a raortall motion that it is incuitablc. i6oz — 
Hain. IV. vn.162 I fhe by chance escape your venom’d stuck. 
1614 G. HIaleJ Priv. Sch. Defence C i, In single Rapier, 
and Rapier and Dagger, they teach all their Schollers as 
they <nll them, Stucks, otherwise Longc, to throw them 
into hit without disordering their aduerse Rapier, 

t Stuck, stug, a, Obs~^ In 5 stuk, stuke, 
f;, 7 stug. [? Connected with MDu. siticke piece, 
Stitch ; cf. Scut a, and j^. 3 ] Short. Hence 
Stacked ppl. a., cut short ; Sta*ckiicss, shortness. 

ri^o Front f Parv. 448A Schort or stukkyd garment, 
nepticnla. Ibid, 481/1 Stuk, short {v.r, stuke, slug, siukkld, 
schort) brevis, Ibid,^ Sluknesse, brevitas^ atriitas. 

Comb. 1699 Banffsk, Document (MS.), A stug-tailcd 
horse. 

Stuck (st2?k), ppl, a, [Sir, pa. pple. of Stick t/.] 

1 . Of an animal: That has been stabbed or had 
its throat cut : = Sticked 1 b. Chiefly in proverbial 
phrase, to stare like a stuck pig, 

j-joz Yaloen jEsop at Crt. iii. 29 Like a stuck pig the 
woman star’d. 1731-8 Swift /*/>/. CV/rirrrrt/. n, 162. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia ir. i, Ask for the rent-roll,— see how 
they’ll look I stare like stuck pigs ! 1B12 Sporting Mag, 
XL.^ 66 Bleeding like a slock pig. 1874 Burnano Ply Time 
xidiLszo Staring at you.. as If he was a stuck pig. 

2 . Unable to go further. Cf. Stickit a, 2. 

2885 Revol. in Shorthand 7, I studied Pitman's s}*stcm.. 
for three or four months, but became a * stuck ' student, 
1910 D, W, Bone Brassbounder 2 We come from our first 
voyage sick of it all... Would give up but for pride... Afraid 
to he called * stuck sailors '■ 

3 . slang. (See quot.) 

1865 Slang Diet. 249 Stuckf moneyless. 

4 . Joinery, (Cf. Stick 18 c.) 

2850 OciLvie, Stttck mouldings. In arch., mouldings 
formed by the planes instead of being wrought by the hand. 
29x0 C. H, Gregory Gloss, Build. Constr, 64 Stuck 3IouId- 
ing. A moulding worked on the stuff itself 

Stuck, diaL form of Stock sb, and v, 

28x3 Rudge Agric, Glow. 117 These [sheaves] are 
‘stucked or placed upri:;ht, in parcels of ten. 

Stuck: see Stuc Obs., stucco. 

Stuckeu (stp'ksn). Sc, Also stucking, 
[? Co^. w. Stake sb."] A stake. 

1844 N. Paterson Manse Card. 39 Let stuckings of peeled 
larch. .be driven at the bottom of the wall, a 2870 Riddell 
(1871)1. 4(E.D.D.) SjTieforastuckenstouthefelL 

f Stu'cMe. Obs. [dim. of Stook.] A shock 
containing five sheaves of corn, 

2682 R. Davif^ in Hereford Dioc. Re^, 1680-1-2, 18 SepL, 
Thomas Jones did demand one Sluckle of muncorne..due 
to him for tieth..and finding but 4 sheaves there, required 
one sheafe more to make up the said stuckle. 1736 Ains- 
worth, A stuckle of com, mergitum stnies. 

StuckLing (st»*kliij). dial, [Of obscure origin : 
the sense ‘ small piece ’ (Sussex) might suggest 
formation on OE, stycce Stitch sb.^'] (See quots.) 

2674 Ray S, hr B. C. IVcrds 76 A Stuckling; an apple 
pasty. Suss. 2878 H. C. Adajus IVykehamica 435 (Glossary) 
Siucklingf 3. sort of pudding composed of chopped meat 
and apple, flavoured with carraway. 2908 Times 29 July 
fWinchwter Domum^ Day] the usual ceremonies of 
eating stuckling and drinking hough were duly observed. 

Stuck-up, a. colloq. [pa. pple. of stick up, 
Stick vX 34,] Assuming an unjustified air of 
superiority, or pluming oneself unduly on real 
superiority ; offensively pretentious. 

2829 Edin. Rev. L. 245 At the first sight of the Elgin 
Marbles, we feel that.. the ancient objects of our idolatrj- 
fall into an inferior class or style of arL iTiey are compara- 
tively, gods and goddesses. 2839 Dickens 

ix, * He’s a nasty stuck-up monkey, that's what I consider 
him,* said Mrs. Squeers. 1844 * Jon. Slick ' High Life N, 
York 11,87 Does the stuck up varmint feel above riding 
with an honest Yankee, because he haint got no title? 18^ 
Hotteds Slang Diet. 230 Stuckyip^ * purse-proud '—a form 
of snobbishness very common in those who have risen in 
the world. 1861 Sala Dutch Piet, xvi, 252 Versailles is one 
of the dreariest,.. most stuck-up places I know, 2863 
Ktncslet Water-Bob. i. 6 Tom.. considered him a stuck-up 
fellow, who gave himself airs.' 1869 Trollope He Knew 
etc. XXXV. (1878) 196 She has no stuck-up ideas about herself. 

Bridge Socialist in Land. 182 Poet. Wks. (1913) 430 
The degrading pestiferous fuss Of stuck-up importance. 


Hence Stacku’pplslmess. 

2853 Chamb. Jml, XX. 307 We leave Ramsgate, then, 
with its ‘stuckuppishness^and stiff and formal society. 
2^5 JIiss Braddon Hostages I. ii. 56 lliank heaven it is 
not a perky modern place, all stucco and stuckupishness. 

Stud (sti7d), sb?- Forms: 1 studu,stu’Su (acc. 
sto^e, stuUo, -u, -o, dat. styde, styUs), 4 stod, 
stoode, 4-6 stode, 5-6 stodde, 5-7 studde, 6 
stood, studo, 6-8 studd, 6- stud. See also 
Stooth. [ 0 £. studu, studu fern, (cons. -stem), also 
slad (? fern.) — MHG. stud fern., ON. s/06 fcm. 
(MSw. stu/t fern., ncut., mod.Sw. stdd neut) 
OTcMt, *stu6-,*stup- pre-Teut *stnt~, prop, sup- 
port. From the sb, are OHG, sitiden (MHG. 
stiide}^ to fix, settle, ON. sty6ja to prop, support, 
stoha to support, help, avail. 

An extended form of the root (OTcut. *stutt - : — pre-Tcut. 
*stutn,'i appears in MLG., (M)Du. O'iKj. stutzen 

(MHG., mod.G. stutzen) to prop, support, MLG., MDu. 
siutte (mod.Du. siut)y MHG., mod.o, stiitze fcm., prop. 

The meaning in branch II is not easy to account for, but 
there docs not appear to be reason to doubt the etymological 
identity of the word.] 

I. A post, prop. 

1 . + In early use gen., a wooden post of any kind, 
an upright prop or support {obs,). Subsequently, 
one of the upright timbers in the wall of a build- 
ing; now chiefly, one of the smaller uprights, of 
the height of a single story, interposed between the 
principal posts in the framing of a partition wall 
( = Quahter sb, 19). 

C850 Kent, Clots, in Wr.-Wulckcr 63/30 Et ohservat 
pastes ostii fuel, & be:^em3 stude 17 or stoSe) minre dure, 
C900 BxdeCs Hist, III. X. (1890) iBo Ahcnghe jjone scent.. on 
ane studu wa^^es [L. in uua fosta parietis\ Ibid. 282 
.Ac hit diene forbarn, nemne sco studu aan \PiS, bulan 
bacre anre sty3c). 2336-7 Ely Sacrist Rolls (1907) 11 . 78 
In vij« ct iiij siodes quercinls empt. apud Reche, 141. 
1420 in Willis & Clark C<t///3r/V^/»(i885) II. 443 Item pro 
ij stodys angularibus oratorii iij*. X48X-90 Hatuard Househ, 
Bks, (Roxb.) 200 My Lord made comenaunt v.Tth Rychard 
Tomor to make his new wall. .the space to be a foie and 
halfle betwene the stodes. 2486 Nottingham Rec. III. 253 
For ij. studdes to hesamebothe. 2568 in %wxqT\t.Churchrv, 
Acc.Sarum (1896) it's, 3 dosenof stoddes icd. 1577 Harri- 
SON England 11. x. 84 b, in Holinsked, In the open, .soyles 
they are inforced for want of stuflfc to vsct no studdes at all, 
but onlic raysincs, groundselIes,..and vpright principalles. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man u 17 b,The . .rtdgbcamc of a shyp. . 
whereunto the chief studdes, or postes of the frame workc are 
mortised. 2617 in WilHs & Clark Cambridge (1E86) I. 203 
The particians shall bee maide with . .punchions and sludds 
ofoaKe. 1624 T. Taylor Two Serm. L)cd, A 2 b, What were 
the two studs of tbe house in which Sampson played, that i& 
Religion and lustlcein tbe Common-wealth, if they l^pulled 
downe . . the Church and Common-%veaIth fall together. 2656 
AriiJ. Handsom. ii It is a grosse mistake in Architecture, 
to think that every small stud bears the main stressc and 
burthen of the building, which Hes (indeed) upon the prin- 
cipal! timbers. 1737 Salmon's Country BuitdePs Esti* 
mater (ed. 2) 7 The Studds, or Quarters, to stand twelve 
Inches asunder. 1792 A. Young Trav. France (1889) 19 The 
houses and cottages of wood filled between the studs with 
clay or bricks. 1825 J. Niciiolso.n Oper, Mech. s^ If to 
support girders, they [principal uprights in a partition wall] 
should be trussed, and afterwards filled in with parallel 
pieces, called studs. x8^6 Parker Archil. (1850) 1. 

449 Studs, the intermediate posts in partitions or wood- 
work; they also arc termed uprights and quarters, 2865 
Thoreau Cape Cod iL 22 llic rows fully as straight as the 
studs of a building. ^ 2915 Antiquary Nov, 426/2 A very 
rough floral design painted in black and white between the 
studs of a fifteenth-century cottage. 

b. collect, sing. Laths to be tised as the uprights 
in partition walls or the walls of lath-and-plaster 
buildings. Chiefly in combinations, as stud and 
mud, stud and plaster, used altrib. to denote a 
mode of building in which the walls are of ‘studs 
interlaced with twigs or having laths nailed upon 
them, and covered with mud or plaster. 

fxS3S in Dugdaje Monast. Attgl. (1825) V. 206 A litle 
chapell of our Ladle, which is coverd with tile and buyided 
with studde. 1580 Tosser Husb. (1878J 73 Saue crolchis 
of wud, Saue spars and stud. 1613 IVIarkham Eng. Hus- 
baiuiman i, i. iv. (1635) 24 [A] house. .intended. .to be built 
of studde and plaster. ijB 8 Archxotogia (1789) IX. 211 
The buildings erected then were either of whole logs, or of 
timber uprights wattled, such as at this very day in the 
North is called stud and mud. 2854 Jliss Baker Nort/i- 
ampt. Gloss., Stud and leer, a rustic mode of building a 
svaU with interwoven sticks instead of latb, plastered or 
leer'd with dirt instead of mortar- 
i* 2 . Jig, A prop, or support. Obs, 
n 2450 Le Morte Arth. 3621 There be hopyd it were beste 
For to gete hym sotn lyves stode. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. cli. 932 If we tread vpoa such as haue no credite nor 
meane to defende themsclues, nor any stud to leane vnto. 
a 2603 T. (Hartwricht Coufut. Rkem. N, T. (161;; 576 The 
chiefe pillers and studds of Popery before 600 yeares after 
^risL 2651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xIL 27 TTie 
Lords were become Supporters to the Crown, Studds to the 
Throne, and a Rcsctvc to the People, against the violent 
motions of an unbridled minde in their King. 2632 Ben- 
LOWES Theoph. vii, xxxi. Parent of Beings, Entities sole 
Stud. 

3 . U.S, The height ofa room from floor to ceiling. 

2850 Mrs. Hawthorne in J. Hawthorne N. Hawthorjie% 
Wife (1885) I. 369 You cannot think how pretty the room 
looks, though Tvitb such a low stud that 1 have to get ac- 
climated to it, and still fear to be crushed. 1886 E. S. 

I Morse fap. Homes H. 63 These rooms were unusually high 
1 ui stud. 


4 . -A. stem, trunk (of a tree). Obs. 

2579 Spenser Slieph. Cal. Mar. 13 Scest not thilke same 
Hawthorne studde? 2591 — Virg. Gnat 84 Thb with full 
hit doth catch the vtmost top Of some soft Willow, or new 
growen stud. 1621 G, Sandys Ovids Met. v. (1632) 1B7 
Vpon a Sallow stud My robe I hung, and leapt into the 
flood. 

b. A short branch, spur. rare. 

2657 Licon Barbadocs 76 Now there is an addition to lier 
[sc, the palmeuo tree's] beauty by two green studds, or sup- 

f jorters, that rise out of her sides,, .they are about three foot 
ong, small at the place from whence they grov/, but bigger 
upwards. 1797 Coleridge Christening Friend's Child y) 
Ah, fond deceit ! the rude green bud Alike in shape, place, 
name, Had bloom'd where bloom’d its parent stud, Another 
and the same 1 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort, 555 The fruit 
is generally produced on small spurs or studs, from half an 
inch to two inches in length, which proceed from the sides 
and ends of the two-year, three-year, and occasionally from 
the older branches. 

II. Something fixed in and projecting from a 
surface. 

6. In early use, an ornamental round knob of 
metal or amber on a girdle, bridle, or the like. In 
later use with wider sense, a boss or large nail- 
head standing out on a surface, for the purpose of 
decoration or protection. 

[2397: see Stooth 2.] 24.. Pleir. Voe, in Wr.AVtilckw 
623/3 Dulla, a stode, i. nodus in cingulo. 1420 E. E, Wills 
46 A gurdylL.with a bocull and a pendaunt and xxxnj, 
stodys of syluer and ouerguld. 1355 in FoxtA. <5* M. (1583) 
1546/2 He vseth bridle wyth white studs & snaffle. 1577 
B. Gpocn tr. Heresback's Husb. nr. 155 The shepheardes 
Ma5tie;...To arme them agaynst the Woolfe..you may put 
brode collers about theyr neckes full of nayl^, and iron 
studdes. lyning it with soft leather within. 2585 Hiciks 
Junius^ Nomencl. 274/1 Miliares clauiculi,..thQ studs of 
a buckler, a 1593 Marlowe Sheph. 18 A belt 
of straw and luie buds, With Corall clasps and Amber 
studs. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 63 And a womans 
Crupper of velurc, which hath two letters for her name, 
faircly set down in studs. CXS98 Deloney Thomas oj 
Reading (1912) 220 The instruments whereon his seniants 
plaid, were richly garnished with studdes of siiuer. 1603 
Stow Surv. Lend. (jpoE) I. 57 They vsed Leather money, 
with a little stud or naile of siiuer in the middest thereof. 
2641 Milton Reform, i. 27 Some of the nailes whcrcofhec 
put into bis Helmet,., others he fasten’d among the studds 
of his bridle. 2671 — P, R. iv. 220 Crystal and Myrrhinc 
cups imboss’d with Gems And studs of Pearl. 2706 Phil- 
Lip5(cd. Kersey), Stud, a Nail imbossed in any thing. 1725 
PopF. Odyss. X. 375 Radiant with starry .studs, a silver seat 
Receiv’d my limbs; a footstool eas’d my feet. 27^ Han- 
WAV Trav. (1762) II. xiv. i. 342 note, Ihese arc the feathers 
of black herons stuck into a tube, supported by a stud of 
precious stones. 1756-7 tx. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) II. 274 
The studs used in the old mosaic-works are very large, and 
often covered cither with silver or gold. 2784 Cowter Task 
V. 426 To svear out lime in numb’nng to and fro The studs 
that thick emboss his iron door. 2818 Keats Endyni.f 
024 That time thou didst adorn, with amber studs, My 
nunting'Cap. 2860 J, Hewitt ^ Arm. II, 122 'Ine 

brass of William de Aldeburgh, 236o,..ofreTS a variety, in 
the studs being quatrefoil instead of round. 2867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) 1. vi, 517 Each tore on bis left arm a 
shield with gilded boss and studs, a 1890 D. Davidson 
Plem. Lo 7 tg Life iii. 60 I'he gale. .is. .of wrought brass, 
tbe studs being elaborately chased. 

trasisf. and fisi‘ *S9* Sylvester Dxt Bartas j, iv, to6 So 
those gilt studs in ih' upper story driv’n, Are nothing but 
the thickest part of Heav'n. 1604 Breton Passimate 
Sheph. (Grosari) 10/2 And forher teeth, no Granam studdes, 
Nor like tbe Knagges of Blackc-thorne buddes. 1654 N- 
H. Ladies Diet. e,\ 6 /i When Night has cast her Sable 
Mantle o’re the World, the Face of Heaven., will be gay, 
by putting on her gaudy spots of Light, and Studs of Stars. 
2821 Clare Yiit. Minstr, 1. 48 There once were springs, 
when daisies* silver studs Like sheets of snow on ever}’ 
pasture spread. 


f b. A coloured spot. Ohs. 
a 1728 WooDW'ARD Nat. Hist. Fossils i. (172^) [• 49 ^ 
Peblc of a light brown Colour. In one part of 
face is somewhat depress'd ; and there, upon a PJai^, 
several small oblong Sludds, each near as big as a Ka^ 
Seed, placed regularly in a Quincunx Order, *75* 
Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds iv, 243 The great brown Cater- 
pillar, with golden Studs. . 

c. Arch, A sculptured disk such as was used in 
the ornamentation of mouldings in theLateNorman 
period of English architecture. 

2686 Plot Stajffbrdsh. 360 [The Cathedral of HcbfieldJ 
being finely adorned wiin Sludds and carved work. io35 
Whewell Archil. Notes (1842)282 Here we have a 8* 
abundance of those things which are excluded 
supposed first Norman style. Zigzags large and smzll, u 
lozenged and embattled, cable-mouldings, studs, &c. 1 43 

Bloxam Princ, Gothic Archil, iv. (cd. i) 87 [Norman 
mouldings] The pellet or stud. 

6. A kind of button (made of bone, ivory, mother- 
of-pearl or some imitation, or of metal, sometimes 
jewelled), which is passed through one or more 
eyelet-holes, either in order to fasten some article o 
dress, or merely for ornament. 


gletes, Muuuci>, pciics ciiiiJiuucryc, 

>/»■/. Tram. LXII. I 3 S The stud in =hirt s!«ve. “Jo 
Hood Up Rhine 110 His shirt was fastened 
studs, besides a complicated sort of brooch— if54 
Handley Cr.v.Ksfqoi^ I. 40 He bad,. an infinity of siu 
down an ill-fitting, badly-washed shirL 
7 . Mcuhinery, a. A lug or projecting socket to 


receive the end of an axle, pin, etc. 

’ 1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc., Printing x. rg In the micale 
of these two Studs is made a. .Hole. .to receive the two 
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round ends of an Iron Pin. i683 Holsie Armoury ni. 
323/1 The end of the Spindle, which turns upon a Stud or 
Stand.^ 2825 J. NiCfiOLsoN Opcr. Mecfi. 314 This screv/ 
works m a stud M, which is screwed firmly upon the top of 
the stud F. ' 

b. A short rod or pin fixed in or projecting from 
something, and serving as a support, axis, or stop. 

, x6^ J. Smith Horolog, Duguisit. Let him fix or drive 
into the back of the Case a strong Stud of Brass or Iron. 
28x5 in Abridgm. Spect/. Patents Locks^ etc. (1S73J 20 In 
making the wards of the lock. .move or turn upon studs, 
pillars, or axes. 1843 Holtzapffel Turning 1 . 360 The 
rin^ for the outer cai>e or cope is now laid down, and its 
position is denoted either by fixed studs or by marks. 2860 
Rimbault Piane/brte 305 Stucif a metallic application to 
grand and other superior pianofortes, screwed into the 
wrcst.plank to obtain an upward bearing of the string, in* 
stead of a downward one over the pin*bridge, by which 
clearness of tone is obtained. 2866 R. iM. Ferguson Eteeir, 
236 Morse*s Recording Instrument. .By the attraction of A, 
the end / is lowered and brought against the stud «. 2871 
Colley Prnct. Tetegr. (ed. 5) 2x5 The single current key 
may be made to send double currents by attaching a switch 
to the back.stop (the stud on which the key lies when at rest). 
2873 Nelthropp \VatcIf‘Mork 21 Stud, a small piece of 
metal designed to hold some portion of the movement, as 
^ndulum-stud, cap«studs, &c. 2879 CasselVs Tec/ni. Educ. 
IV. 205/2 iparringe-buildins) The plates are fitted to each 
other, and being forged to the required spaa are held in 
position by studs. 

c. Ehctric traciion, 

^ iZ’^Etieych i?r/V.XXIIJ. 496/1 The[clectricraihray]line 
IS divided into short sections? each of these has an exposed 
conductor, which maybe one of the rails, and this is placed 
m temporarj' contact with the insulated conductor as the 
train passes, by the pressure of the wheels on a flexible rail or 
stud. 2908 Daily Nexvs 14 Apr. 9 One of the principal de- 
fects has reference to the stud that supplies the current 
retaining its power some time after the car has passed, A 
* live * stud will alwaj’S be a source of danger, 

d. Gtmtiery, One of a number of protuberances 
on the surface of a projectile to be fired from a 
rified gun, placed spirally for the purpose of making 
the shot receive rotatory movement from the groov- 
ing of the gun. 

2856 in Pari. Papers (2867) XLI. 809 In the last lot of 
9- inch shot.. there are a considerable number that appear-, 
quite unfit for issue.. as some of the studs aie shapeless 
blotches of gun metal, scarcely projecting at all from the 
surface of the shot, 1876 Will& XiKV^ii'AArlilLHand’bk. 
Ee/, 92 S For all projectiles for ^f.L.R. guns and up- 
'wards the studs are made of an alloy of 10 parts of copper 
to z part of tia 

e. « sUtd'bolt (see 9). 

2887 [see siud’boli in 9J, i§o8 IMcLaren Mech. Etigiu, 
29 Studs are used where there is not room for a bolt-head,, 
or where it is undesirable to make a hole through both 
pieces of metal to be fastened together. 

f. I^aut, A transverse bar of cast-iron inserted I 

in the middle of each link of a chain-cable. I 

2863 [see stud‘CJiain in 9^ iSSTSxtYTH Satlods Word'bk. 
2876 Emycl. Brit. IV. 621/2 The stud [in chain cable] 
keeps the link from collapsing, and increases its strength 
considerably. 

f JXL 8. stud-rope : see 9. 

2336-7 Aec, Each. K. R. 29/31 ra. 4 In xv. petris cord' de 
canabo. .pro duobus stodes inde faciendis. 

IV. 9 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense c) stud- 
shot, (sense 7 d, with reference to electric traction) 
Stud-Hue, -tramway,{s^r).%^ 7 e) stud-hole, (sense 7!) 
'stud-chain, -link, (sense 6) stud-maker •, also stud- 
bolt, a cylindrical bolt, threaded at both ends, one 
end to be screwed into a hole tapped in a casting 
or the like, while the other end passes through a hole 
in the cover-plate, which is secured by a nut ; stud- 
box, a cylindrical tool for inserting stud-bolts, 
having at the lower end a tapped hole and at the 
upper end a square shank to be operated by a 
spanner ; stud centre, a stud (sense 7 b) senring 
as an axis ; f stud-clay a. = stud and mud (see 
ib); stud-fish //,A'.,akindofkiIIifish(seequot.); 
stud-partition, a partition constructed of studs 
(sense i) ; stud-piece, = sense i ; stud-wall, a 
wall built of lath and plaster; f stud-rope Naut., 
a rope of some kind used on a ship ; i* stud-wise 
adv. {fwnce-zvd.) with a pattern of studs (mistransl. 
of L. laio clavo ) ; stud-work, building in lath and 
plaster. 

1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) i8 Studs, or *stud 
bolls, are shown in figs. 15 and x6. 2894 Linrhajx Meek. 

Engin, 214 The stud hole being drilled and tapped. .the 
stud. .is entered, and a *stud box placed upon the op^site 
end. 2860 Urds Diet. Arts III. 649 The pendent lower 
end of a bent lever, working on a *stud centre. iZp 
Young Naut. Diet. 39S *Stud-cbain. 17x9 m WiIIis^ ^ 
Clark Cambridge (1SS6) 11. 213 A ♦Stud-Clay-Wall which 
supported y® South end of that Stable. 18S2 Jordan & 
Gilbert Syn, Fishes kk. Amer. 337 Fundnlus stelhfer. 
Spotted ■'Stud-fish. 2894 '•Stud-hole [‘iee stud-box^. zgo 6 
Westm. Gaz. 31 Jan. 3/2 This particular form of the ^stud- 
line is . . being tried for the first tme. 2876 EncycL Brit. IV. 
621/1 Cables are sometimes made of common chain, but the 
best. .are made of 'stud-link chain. 2861 Internat. Exhib. 
i 8 t) 3 , Alph. Lists Prades 30 *Stud Makers. 2805 ^ 
Dickson Pract. A^ric. I. 90 Five square of *stud-partitions. 
xS36 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 166 A^ passage., 
separated from the dining-room by a stud-partition. .*799 
•A Young Agric . Lincoln. 35 They are commonly built 01 
..studand mud; the *stud-p{eces as large as a man's 
2336 Ace. Exeh. K. R, 20/20 De xij. petris cordarum de 
Canabo. -pro vno 'Slodrop inde faciendo, 2867 ymls. Ho. 


Cenyn, 22 Feb. 69/2 The Report of the Commanding Olncer of 
Artillery at Halifax, in respect to the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee's •Stud Shot sent to that (^lony. 2598-9 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge {x8S6) 11. 477 The ♦studd wall that 
stood at the further ende. 17x0 Ibid. II. 213 The lower 
part of that Stud-wall was. .pulled down. 2600 Holland 
Livy XXVII. xix. 643 A coat embrodered with purple •stud- 
wise. 2789 T. Rawuns Fam. Are/iii. Introd. p. v, As all 
Persons that build are not witliog to go to an equal Expence, 
some liking thick, others thin Walls, and some only 'Stud- 
work. 280s R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I. gx Eight square 
and fifty feet of stud-work. 2859 Parker Dom. Arckit. 
Ill II, vii. 212 The two stories over are of timber stud-work, 
2897 Archxologia Ser. ii. V. 412 Subdivisions of lath and 
plaster or stud-work. 

Stnd (stod), sbfi Forms: i stdd, stood, 3 
stude, 3-7 stode, 4-7 stod, 5 stoode, 5-6 studde, 
5-7 Sc. stuid, 6 Estoode, stoude, stude, 7 stood, 
7-8 studd, 7- stud. [OE. st6d nent., corresponds 
(exc. in declension and gender) to SILG. slSt, siSd-, 
OHG. stuot fem. stnd of horses (MHG. stnot stnd, 
mare, mod.G. stute marc), ON. sliS nent. stnd of 
mares (Da. stod stud of ta horses ; MSw. sl6^ 
neut. stud of mares ; mod.Sw. sto mare) OTent. 
-slodo-m, *stddo, f. root *std - : *sta- : see Staud v. 
Cf. OSl. stado, Lith. stSdas stnd of horses. The 
change of OE. <f before d into (») is paralleled in 
blood, Jlood.'\ 

1 . An establishment in which stallions nnd mares 
are kept for breeding. Also, the stallions and 
mares kept in such an establishment. 

c 2000 wElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 219/30 Egtiariium, 
stood. czQOQiyili 0 / ^Elfhelm in Kemble Dipt. IV. 
300 Icj^ean mintitn wife healfes 3xs stodes set Trostingiune 
and minum seferan healfes 3e me mid ridaS. ^2250 Owl 
f( Night. 495 pe sulue stottes jme he stode Beb bojjcwilde 
and marew<>de. 2390 Gower Cottf. III. 204 1)010 his hors 
fulofte he The men in stede of com and chaf, So that 
the hors of thilke stod Devoureden the mennes blc^ 1614 
Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (x8S6) I. 51 Given Dick 
Dalton a young gelding of nw stood. 2710 Lend. Gaz. 
Xo. 4709/4 Richard Marshall, Esq; Master of her Majesty’s 
Studd. 1725 Bradley*s Family Did., Studd, a place 
where Stallions and Mares are kept to propagate their 
Kind ; or else the Word sisnifies the Stallions and breed- 
ing Mares themselves. 2831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 
222 A respectable Danish gentleman, Sir Frederick Niel- 
son, who was the master of his Danish Majesty’s Stud, 
came to Scotland, in 1824. 1852 ‘Cecil* Stud Farm 43 It 
may sometimes occur with blo^ stock that cannot race,., 
that DO occupation can be found for them, and thus they 
find their way into the stud. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Mi/it. Diet. j^xslzStud, a place where horses are bred or 
kept. In England, the government does not, under Jhis 
name, possej^s any such establbhment. 2898 Scton-Karr 
Ld. Corrr.valtisy. 215 A third [order] establishes a Govern- 
ment Stud in the district of Tixhfit. 

fb. A collection of mares (also, rarely, of stal- 
lions) kept for breeding. Obs. 

e X340 Nominate (Skeat) 770 Fnharasse de poteyns, Astode 
of coUes. a 2400 Sir Perc. 326 He sawe a fulle faire stode 
Ofie coltes and of meres gude. c\g$zMS. Egerion 2993 m 
Trara. Pkilol. See. 1^7-10, iix. 52 ASloode of mar>'S. ^2532 
Du Wes Introd. Fr. mF«/jr$'r.9i6Stoudeofstalons,/ianrT 
destalons. 2337 DKRczixnLett.Suppress.MoTWst. (Camden) 
158 Ihe kynges hyenes is att greatl charge with bis SJ^loodes 
off mares att Thombery and other placys, Acts Privy 
Council (i^) II. 86 The wages of divers persons having 
custodie of a studde or race of mares. 2607 Markham 
Cavel. I. 29, 1. .would wish no. .man. .to preseruehis Mares 
longer in his studd, then from three ycares old til! ten. 

+ 0, A breed, race (of horses); d\so iraitsf, Obs. 
css<}8 Sengon ike Times ia PoLSongs soz Sei thou 
me, asse, vmt hast i-do? Me thenebith thou canuist no 
gode... Thou come of lither stode. x^6 Bellenden CrTri. 
Scot. (1821) L p. evi, (Proheme viiL) The awfull churle is of 
aneolhir strind. Tboucbtbebe borne to vilest servitude, 
Tbair may na gentricc sink into his mind. . .The bludy wolf 
is of the samin stude: He feris grct beistis, and ragls on 
the small. 2557 Pkaer rEneid vii. (155S) T ij b, Coursers 
..Engendryd of that race, whom Cyrees iluelydid xnuent 
To mixe with roorlall studdes. 

'I' 2 . Used for ; Horses, Obs. 

C2303 Land Cohaygne 35 per nis schepe no swine no 
gole. . . Nother Watc \read harace], nother stode. pe lond 
IS ful of ojier gode. C132S Chron. Eng. B40 in Ritson 
Metr. Rom. II. 305 For that tresoun that hy dude Hy were 
todrawen wythe stude. 2422 Yosge Xj.Secreta Secret. 204 
Alle the most Inly..touncs of leys, wyth moche of hare 
stfde and har comes,, .be braunt and destruyet. 

3 . In early nse : The horses bred by and belong- 
ing to one person. In later use: A number of 
horses (esp. race-horses or hunters) belonging to one 


owner. 

<22662 Fuller IVorthies, P<?ri6r.(i662)i87lVhereasaStud 
of Horses bred in foggy fenny ground.. have often a Fen in 
their feet, being soft and soon subject to be foundred- 1690 
Land. Gaz. No. 2588/4 The Stud or Breed of Horses, late 
belonging to Sutton Oglethorpe Esq;. .are now to be dis- 
posed of there. 1740 Richardso.s Pamela (1824) I. 204 After 
my master had dined, he took a tom into his stables to look 
at his stud of horses. 2814 Scott IVav. xxv. Sir E>’erard s 
letters.. seldom concluded without some allusion to oiv 
hero's stud. 1846 Ld. G. Bentinck Let. 28 Aug. in Daily 
Tel. (18S2) TO July, M*. Moslyii has purchased my stui 
2858 Ln. J. Russell in Fitzmauricc *• 

321 There are ^-arious speculations as to Derby s S'^hmgjaa 
stud;., the probable one is that his horses are not iCO* good, 
1853 W. C:. Baldwin A/r. Hunting \nxLy 3 ^ 
reduced to three.. .All my Natal nags are dead. 19x0 Golow . 
Smith Reminise. it 22 He kept a hunting stud to the tot. 

Punuing/y. 2E21 Lamb Ser. L IViUkyff , * 

I confess an ocxasional night-mare j bat I do not, as la early 
youth, keep a stud of them. 


b. iransf. A collection of animals of a particular 
kind (esp. of dogs) belonging to one person; also 
sometimes jocularly applied to a staff or body of 
persons of some particular class or function. Also 
in recent nse, a number of motor-cars belonging to 
one person. 

2798 J. Lawrence Treat. Horse II. rp, I am as fond of 
playing w'jtb ray cat, as ever was..CrebilIion, who kept so 
large a stud of them. 2804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 365/2 This 
Gentleman.. has a stud of beauties the representatives of 
^qse of former times, Alary (Jueen of Scots, Ann Bulleyn, 
Fair Rosamond, [etc.]. 2813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 272 A 

gemle^n m Hampshire, . . having a large stud of sows. 2828 
lotd. N.S. XXI. 187 ’ibe symmetry. .exhibited by some of 
the studs of greyhounds. 2833 Nvren Yng. Cricketeds 
Tutor (1902) 75 'Ibese four were our tip-top men, and I 
think such another stud was not to be matched in thewhole 
kingdom, either before or since, 2854 Poultry Chron. I. 
527, 1 bad last year, a good stud of Partridge Cochins, wHch 
produced good chickens. 1B99 jgth Cent. May 816 Know- 
leg the difficulties one meets with before one possesses a stud 
of reliable homers, zg/vj Motoring lllustr. x(i lAzi.ggfz 
King Edward never goes on his travels unless accompanied 
by one or more of his numerous stud of motor-cars. 2908 
Advt., Fine stud of motor-cars for hire. 

4. f a. [Short for Stud-mabe : cf. G. siute, Sw. 
sto.] A mare kept for breeding. Sc. Obs. rare. 

c 2480 Hexryson Trial of Fox xxlx, Ga. mak ane message 
sone vnto that stuid. [Cf. ante xxviii, Thay said, ‘ Kane, 
except ane stuid gray meir.'J 2570 Bucha.na.n Admouit. 
Wks, (1892) 32 Thay blamit opinlie the regent that reseivit 
the queue. .as 5*ai said.. to be ane stude to cast ma foUs. 

b. U.S. [Short for Stob-hobse.] A stallion. 
2803 M. Cutler in Life, frnl. ^ Corr, (lESS) II. 242 The 
famous white stud, an Arabian horse, called the Dey of 
.Algiers, on the ground. 2807 P. (3 ass frnl. 201 Remained 
here all day and had a great deal of trouble with our horses, 
as they are all studs, and break almost every rope we can 
raise. 1B92 C Roberts Adri/i Amer, 283 He was a stud, 
and as fine a horse of bis class as I ever saw. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as (sense i) stud deparimetti, 
-farm, -keeper, -park ; denoting animals kept for 
breeding, as stud-greyhound,-liouttd,-sheep, (sense 3 ) 
stud sale. Also stnd-book, a book gi%ring the 
pedigree of thoroughbred horses ; also, in recent 
use, a similar book relating to dogs or occasionally 
to other animals valued for pedigree ; stud-bred 
Anglo-Indiati, a horse bred in the government 
stud; -j* stud-fold, an enclosure in wfich brood- 
mares are pastured ; stud-groom, the bead groom 
attached to a stud; f stud-herd, the se^^•aDt in 
charge of a stnd ; stud-house, a building for the 
accorumodation of a stud ; also, in England, the 
name of the official residence of the Master of the 
Horse at Hampton Court; studman, a servant 
attached to the stud ; stud-poker * stud-horse 
poker (see Stud-horse 2 ) ; studsman, a horse- 
breeder. Also StUD-HOBSE, STUD-3UBE. 

2803 (title) The General *Stud Book, containing pedigrees 
of race horses, &c. &c. from the restoration to the present 
lime, 1897 Encyct. Sport I.^ 210 Stud Bock, the official 
registry of running and breeding greyhounds. 2506 (title) 
The United Slates Register and Studbook for Cats. 2870 
Mrs. a, E. jAMES//:<i Housek. Manngem.bg These *stud- 
breds were then in good demand. iS^ Xiflzng Departm. 
Ditties, eic.(iB99)99 Ah 1 stud-bred ofill-omen. 2876 Voyle 
& Stevenson Diet, 413/x Officers of the army specially 

appointed, belonging to the 'stud department. 1S33 Q. Rev. 
XLIX.423 His lordship has also at his*stud rarm,in Derby- 
shire, the xenow’ned horses Priam and Zinganee. cpso 
Boundaries of Baddanburk in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 213 
Of Sam wylle on Sone *stodfald. 1558 Exek. Rolls Scot, 
XIX. 62 [48r.] de firmis domus tecte tegulis et stodfaldis. 
2868 F>V/rf4 July 2x/2 AdvL, *Stud Greyhounds. 2737 J. 
Chamberlaynh Si. Gt. Brit. 11. (ed. 33) 241 At Hampton 
Court, 2 •Studd Grooms. *833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 385 Mr. 
Place, stud-groom to Cromw’ell, xsas a conspicuous ch^cter 
of those days. 1884 Law Rep., 13 Q. B. Div. 621 No one 
would think of requiring a stud-groom to groom cart horses. 

1853 R.S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tcur\i. (1593)3: Leather., 
turned out in a very siud-groomish-looking, basket-buttoned, 
brown cut away. 2458 Mem, Fountains (Surtees) 252 (No- 
mina famulorum) Rob. West, *studherd. 2826 J. Cook Fox- 
huntingvrj 'Stud hounds. zZztjSforiing Mag. XXIV. 221 
The great Dncal •siud-house at Florence is a fine and 
spacious building. 19x2 igik Cent. Sept. 542 Tbe King 
was dining wth Lord and Lady Albemarle at the Stud 
House, Hampton Court. 2569 Ir. Act xi Eliz. c. 7 (ifoi) 

331 Ncr shall as a (^ptalne..take or cxacte for the finding 
of him or them their Horsemen, Fooiemen.,*Stodekeepen, 
Officers, or adherentes. .any kinde of Exaction. xS45 p 
Lett, <5- Papers Hen. VIII (1907) XX. it. 5x5 Matt, dc 
Mantua, *studm3n, 4/. zzs. 2d. 1^5 R. H. R. Rambles in ^ 

Jstriii 58 A •stud-park which tbe Ifmperor of Austria keeps 
in this part of his dominions. xES* Peker / hew to play it 
75 •Stud Poker. .is played in this manner. 2854 Suktees 
Handley Cr. lx. door) JI. i43 AdvCTtisemen^ 
in all the papers, . - headed * Great Stud Sale . • ' 

7r«/. Nov. 704/1 Australian flock-owneKare wallmg to pjr 
enormous prices for Tasmanian crariers and 

Woodruffe-Peacock 

no 'studsmen can recognise this dangerous fungus in tneir 

For^ : 6 studd, 7 stood, styd, 
Tofnpplfmtb steds or upright timbers; 

Jiram (.B46) rfo P.o 
ft s!Dddj-ng raaroinm in dmeisis sladns. 
in/330 S«i5-ng ^ nnd s.oddyng cf 
In other hoM. iS<5 Ko.o £Uc!r:ctly (ed. 3) 330 W.thin 
the nre to be studded, to ptotect from cold and damp. 
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STUDENT, 


2 . To ornament or cover with or as \vith studs, 
bosses, or nail heads. 

1570 Levins Manip. 183/2 To studde, Beueis omarf^ 
geminare [read geinmare\. 1596 Siiaks. Tam, Shr. Induct, 
li. 44 Iheir harnes-e studded all with Cold and Pcarle. 
1624 Gez Pool 07 it of Snare V. 51 A gold Hat-band studded 
with letters or Characters. 1643 Bakek Chron.^ Hen. P, 48 
The King . , appointed divers staJccs studded wi^h iron at both 
ends. .to be pitched behinde the Archers. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gi. Exemp. ii. Disc, vii, 36 God hath studded all the Firma* 
ment. and paved it with starres. 1664 Power Exf. Philos. 
I. 4 The Common Fly.. her body is as it were from head to 
tayl studded witli silver and black Armour. 2675 Covel in 
Early Poy. Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 229 Sevcrall round looking, 
glasses with gold frames.. andstydded with pretious stones. 
17x5 tr. Pancirolltts' Rerttm Mem, I. il vi. 74 Their Gates 
were studded with Nails of the brightest Iron. 1735 Dyciie 
& Pardos Diet., Slitdv.f to fill or ornament any thing with 
Studs, or small Wire, &c. 2774 Goldsm. A'h/. ///V/. VIII. 
240 Most travellers who have gone^ through sandy countries 
must well remember the little shining sparks with which the 
ditches are studded on each side of the road. 2790 Cowpf.r 
Ilioii XIX. 452 First to his legs hispoli^h’d greaves he clasp'd 
Studded with silver. 2820 Scott Monast. i, A strong door 
of oak, studded with nails. 2823 Rutter Fonihill 42 The 
furniture of this room is entirely of ebony, studded witli 
ivory. 2832-4 De Qoincey Carsars Wks. 1859 X. 232 His 
sandals were studded with pearls. ^ 2837 Carlyle Pr. Rev, 
I. VI. iii, Leather girdles studded with copper nails. 2843 G. 
DoDo/^nV. ilfannyCSer. IV. 105 From thedcMgns the barrels 
are studded and thus made ready for the loom. 2891 Leeds 
jl/rrcnry 2^ Apr. 4/7 The.. sleeves studded thickly over with 
tiny glittering silver sequins. 

3 . To set (a surface) with a number of protuberant 
or conspicuous objects. Also with cnjcr, 

2790 W. Wrichte Grotesque Arehit. 6 The outside to be 
composed of .. irregular stones, and studded with small 
pebbles. 2796 Withering Drii. Plants (cd. 3) IV. 300 
l/I^/ir/V«r^/<*«//«/ojHj]GI!ls wliite, their sides studded with 
globular glands. 2804 C. B. Brown tr. Volnefs Pieiu U.S. 
71 The summit is., thickly studded with trees. 2835 Dickens 
Sh. Boz, River, The river is studded with boats of all sorts, 
kinds, and descriptions. 2843 R, J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med, xiv, i6t The chest, arms and hands studded with florid 
maculae. 1847C. Broste fane Eyrei, Thecoastof Norsvay, 
studded with isles from its southern extremity. . to the North 
Cape. i86x Reade Cloister ^ H, vil. (1896) 23 The windows 
and balconies were studded with wondering faces. 2877 
Pkysiogr, 194 Mount Etna is remarkable for having 
its flanks studded with parasitic cones. 2883 Lavs Times* 
Rep. LIII. 333/2 The line^of country through which they 
were going was studded with buildings and manufactories. 
1898 AllhntCs Syst. Med, V. loia Both lungs were studded 
with tubercle. 

b, rarely in immaterial sense, 

2849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xvii, Pennythome’s conversa- 
tion was studded with execrable iokes. 1874 J.S. Blackie 
Self Cult. 83 The method of teaching by concrete examples, 
with which the Scriptures are so richly studded. 

4 . Of things ; a. To be fixed in (a surface) in the 
manner of studs, b. To be placed at intcn'als 
over (a surface), 

2652 Beslowes Theoph, vii, xix, The stars. .That stud the 
lurainated sphere. 2682 N. O. DoileaiCs Lvirin i. 5 Her 
rich Face sparkling Rubies studded over. 2697 Dryden 
jEneism.xqi We pass the scatter'd Isles of Cyclades; That, 
scarce distinguish'd, seem to stud the .Se.as. a 2763 Shen. 
stone OdestKc, (1765) 282 As whenashepherd.. surveys his 
less’ning flock In snowy groups diffusive, stud the >^116. 
2836 W. Ir\'isg Astorlal. 15 This. .system of internal seas 
..was studded by the remote posts of the company, 1843 
Gosse Ocean iv, (1849) 278 Of all the constellations that 
stud the sky of the southern hemisphere, there is none that 
more strikes a stranger than the Southern Cross. 2854 
Surtees Handley Cr, x. (1901) I. 84 After passing the long 
line of villas that stud the road In the Mount Sion direction. 
1905 CoRiiTORD Defenceless /si. 71 Coaling-stations stud the 
ocean highways of the world. 29x2 G. Elliot Smith /frrr, 
Egyptiansvi.gt The Arab, having little or no moustache, 
removed the few hairs that studded bis upper lip. 

6 . To insert or place (a number of things) at in- 
tervals over a surface, 

2836 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. 1 . (1858) 99 The little shrubs, 
which had more or less sprinkled the whole 'Arabah, were 
more thickly studded. 28S1 * Rita * My Latly Coquette iv, 
U’he stars are thickly studded in the dim deep blue of the 
sky. 189s Scott. Antiquary X. 79 Around the firesides of 
the cottages, whicli were studdea over the moor. 

6 . Mech. To secure tvitli studs. 29x1 Webster. 
Stud, obs. pa. t, of Staku v. 

Studded (stn-ded), ppl. a. [f. Studs;, and 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Set with or as with studs or large-headed nails, 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Tachonado, studded, nailed, 
Bullatusjclauatus. z393S)iaks. Pen. ^f/ld. 37 'J’he studded 
hridleonaragged bough, Nimblyshe fastens. 1663C0WLEY 
Hymn to Light xlx. Verses & Ess. (xfiSp) 37 A Crowm of 
•Studded Gold thou bear’st. ifo6 Mandev & Moxon Mech. 
Powers IX. i. (1699) 176 A Studded Wheel is, that in whose 
Periphery little Spharres, or Convex Hemisphasres are dis- 
posed, or the Concaves are made hollow answering to the 
Convexes in the other Wheel. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
UL 5S5 Swift Rivere are with sudden Ice constrain'd; And 
studded Wheels are on its back sustain’d, a 1776 J, Ellis 
Zoophytes (2786) 16 Flustra hullnta. Studded Sea Matt. 
2804 J. Grahaxie Sabbath 281 That house, with studded 
doors. And iron-visor’d windows. 1805 Scott Last Minstr, 
I- xvii, Orion's studded belt is dim. 2845 G. Dodd Brit, 

, Manuf, Ser. xv, jo6 The horizontal warp-threads, with the 
studded barrel. .over them, form what we may term the 
permanent furniture of the carpet weaver's loom. ^ 2860 J. 
He\yitt Arms 4- Arsn. II. 122 Studded armour is found 
■ during thts[the i4thl century'. 

b. Of a surface : Diversified by a number of 
, prominent or conspicuous objects. 


2823 Btooh Island ii.xJ, The lightly-launch'd canoe Which 
stemm'd the studded archipelago. 

2 . Built with studs or upright laths. 

2803 R. W. Dickson Prod. Agric, I, 94 Five square of 
studded p.artilions. 

3 . Arch. Ofamoulding: Ornamented with studs, 

2843 Bloxam Princ. Gothic Archil, iv. (ed. 5) 87 [Norman 

mouldings] The studded trellis. 1853 Masi. Gothic Moulds 
itigs 21 The studded patterns are of endless variety, the 
round studs receiving crosses, circles, or stars, according to 
the sculptor'^Icasurc. 2866 Parker Costcise Gloss, Terjns 
Arehit, 252 The Star, the Billeted Cable, the Nebule, the 
Studded, the Indented, the Scolloped, [and other mouldings]. 

4 . Of a projectile: Furnished with studs. (Sec 

Stud 7 c.) 

1870 Pall Malt Gaz. 24 Oct. 12 It is an easy and popular 
error to suppose that a lcad*coatcd tightly fitting shot must 
shoot better than a studded shot. 

6. Nani. Of the links of a chain : Strengthened 
with sliuls. 

2902 'I Scaffolding^Z Cranechaln, with short links, 
may be proved to fourteen tons, and cable chain, with 
studded links, to eighteen tons. 

0 , U.S, In parasynthctic adjs. : high^studded, 
low-sinddcd, having a grc.at or small *stud* or 
vertical dimension. (See Stud sb."^ 3.) 

2787 M, Cutler in Life, Jmls. ff Corn. (i88£) I. 269 It is 
a very large chamber, and high studded. 2B84 Howells 
Silas Lapham iiL 54 Certainly, have the parlours high- 
studded. .. Have the entrance-story low studded, x^i 
HarpePs Mag. Dec, 119/x The roof of the house slanted 
from back to front, so that the two rooms were lower studded 
than the studio. 

tStu'dde:^. Obs. [f. St0d + -Er.T.] A 
place for kcepinfj mares and stallions for breeding. 

2587 Harrison England in. i. 220/2 in Holinshed, King 
Ilenrie the eight erected a noble siudderie and for a time 
had verie good successe with them. 

Studdie : sec SriTiiy, Study. 

Studding (st»*dtr)), vbl, sh, [f. Stud v. + -ino.^] 

1 . The woodworkofalath and plaster w.nll orparti- 
lion ; also pi. wood cut into battens for use as studs. 

1588 in Arch.rologiaJ/^W, 366 Lett to Fogg all the stud- 
ding and partidons over the hall as for xxs. 2823 P. 
Nicholson Pract, Builder App. 70 Deal Battenings or 
Studdings, as they are called in many parts of the kingdom, 
are of various descriptions. 1B68 Rep. U.S, Commissioner 
Agric. (1869) 277 Walls.. clapboardctl on the outside of the 
studding. 2899 KniAttc Stalhy iii. 72 The rough studding 
of the lath and plaster wall under the dormer. 

2 . That with which a surface is studded. 

1844 N. Paterson Manse Card. iii. 236 The crocus.. Is., 
perfectly be.autirul as studding to a piece of smooth green 
sward. 28^5 Outing XXVII. 217/2 All were lovely, with 
their studotngs of islands and brightly-tinted shores. 

3 , U.S, The height (of a room) from floor to 
ceiling; ^Studj^.^S. 

x 834 H0WELI.S Silas Lapham iii. 54 Lapham promptly 
developed his ideas of black walnut finish) high studding, 
and cornices. 

studding sail. Also 6 Sc. stoyteno-, 7 
studin-, 8 stutting-sail ; and see Stunbml. [Of 
obscure ctymolopy. 

The earliest recorded form seems to point to adoption from 
M Du. or MLG, stbtinge, but this word is known only as n. 
of action from stdten to push, thrust, collide. Cf. however 
Du. stootlap sail-lining, stoolkant border, which have some 
affinity of sense with the Eng. word. It has been suggested 
that the synonymous OF. estuinc, estoinc, estonin (mod.F. 
^eslouine, i8ih c.) maybe an adoption of the Tcut. word, 
the^ medial dental disappearing according to phonetic law. 
This, however, IS not certain; the ordinary F. word for stud- 
ding-sail is bonnette d dui, which suggests a dcrivaiion of 
estuinc from esttd (mod,F. itui\. The Breton misan a 
studding-sail, is adopted from English. 

Tlie ordinary nautical pronunciation is Stunsail.] 

A sail set beyond the leeches of any of the 
principal sails during a fair 'wind, 

3549 Compl. Scot, vi. (1873) 42 The galHasse pat furtht hir 
stoylcne sales, a i6x8 Ralegh /nvent. Shipping 26 To the 
courses we have devised studding Sayles, Top callant Sayles 
[etc.]. 26*7 Gait, Ssiitii Sea Gram, vii, 31 There is also. . 
in a faire gaile your studding sailes, which are bolts of 
Canuasse. .wee e.xtend alongst the side of the maine saile, 
and boomes it out with a boome or long pole. 2862 St. 
Papers Dom. Chas. IT (P,R.O.) 6 l^Iay, No. xo, 2 studin 
sayles ould, 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenods Trav. it. 2 Being 
fair^ before the Wind, so that no Sails but the Ivlain and 
Main-Top-Sails could bear, we put out our Stultlng Sails. 
2779 W. Y^xur, Cook's 3rd Voy. vi. viii. III. 392 At two, we 
.<;et studding-sails, and steered West; but the wind increasing 
to a gale, soon obliged us to double reef the topsails. 1838 
hlARRYAT Afidsh. Easy xxxWx, The Aurora was under way, 
with studding sails below and aloft, standing out of the 
roads. ci86o H, Stuart Seaman's Caiech, 20 When are 
studdingsails used ? In fair and free winds- 
atirib. 3743 Bui.KnLnv& C ummins Voy.S.Seasto Got up 
a lower Studding-Sail-Boom of 40 Feet, & hoisted a Sail to 
keep the Ship to. ^1834 Marrvat/'. Simple xxviii. He sent 
the topman down into the top for a tail-block and the stud- 
ding-sail haulyards, made a whip, and lowered me on deck. 
1840 R. H, Dana Bef. Afast i. The next day we were em- 
ployed in preparations for sea, reeving studding-sail gear, 
crossing royal yards. 3867 Smvtii Sailor's Word.bk., Stud* 
ding-sail Vara, the spar to which the head of the studding- 
sail is extended. 3S74 Bedford SeitoPs Pocket Bk, x, 
(cd. 2) 307 StDdding-sail hoom. Bout de bonnette, 

Stnddle (stP'aT), sb. Forms : i stodl, stodle 
{or -la), 4 stoydel, 5 stedulle, etodul, studdul, 
-yll, 6 stoayll, studill, studle, 7- studdlo. 
QOE. stodt masc., stodle or •la wk, fern, or masc. ; 

*= ON. slutiill masc., prop, related to Stud j^.l] 


f 1 . A post. Obs, 

^1030 Poe. in Wr.-Wfllcker 280/14 Postes, durstodl. 1368 
Ely Sacrist Roll in ParkePs Gloss, Arehit. (1850) I. 449 In 
60 arboribits quercinis empt' pro stoydels et tigriis, 252. 

t 2 . Weaving. One of the upright posts of a 
loom. Obs. 


a 2200 Gerefa hi Anglia IX. 263 He sceal fela tola..habban 
..stodlan. C2440 Promp. Parv. 476/2 Stodul, or stedulle, 
of wevynge. ielarium. 2562 Richmond Wilts (Surtees) 156 
A pece of clothe in studies, xiiij s. Ibid., A pare ofsludlM. 
1625 Brathwait Strappado 193 One to the sluddles goes, 
the next begins To rauell for new wcfie. 

3 . Mining. (See quot. 1S81.) 

2757 Borlase Earthquake in Phil. Trans. L. 503 In 
Herland mme,..the noise was beard 55 and 60 fathom deep, 
as if a studdie had broke, and the deads were set a running, 
1B7S J. H. Collins Metal Mining 38 Sometimes short 
corner pieces called * studdles ' are placed upright to keep 
the sets their proper distance apart. 2881 Raymond 
Gloss., Studdles, Corn. 2. Props .supporting the middle of 
Stulls. ^ 2. Distance-pieces between successive frames of 
limbering. 

t4. = Staddle sb. 6. (?A misreading of that 
word.) Obs. 

2635 L. Fox N.-W. Pox 216 We found the broad footing 
of Deere, and hard by them, the frame of a Tent standing, 
which had lately been made, with the studdie of a fire, the 
hairc of Deere, and bones of fowle, left heere. 

Studdie (stz;'d'l), V. dial. tram. To stir up 
(water) so as to make thick and muddy (Wilts 
Gloss. 1893). 

2852 Kingsley Lett, ff Life (2877) I. 345 Some rascal's 
been *studdling* the water. 

Studdy, Btude : see Stithy, Study. 

Stude, obs. f. Stead sh. ; obs, pa. t. of Stand v. 

Studelfast, var. Statiielfast. 

a 222$ fuliana 74 pat stont studelfast. 

Studency (stir/'densi). [f. Student + -or.] = 
Studentshit I. 

rtxSox G. Wakefield Mem. (1804) 1,59 Dr. Jeffries, ..then 
a canon of Chri.st-churcb, kindly offered his assistance in 
procuring for me a studency in that house. 


Student (sti«‘dent). Forms: a, 4-5 studiaunt, 
4-6 studiant(e, 5 study aunt(e. Sc -and, 6 eteu- 
diant ; 4-6 studiento, 4-8 studient, 5-6 atu- 
dyent(e, 6 stewdyent. P, 5-6 studente, 5- 
Etudent. [In the a forms, var. of Estudiant, 
a, OF. estudiant, estudient, mod.F. iludiant 
(- Pr. eUudian, Sp. eslttdianie, Pg. estudante, It 
studianie, studiente), subst. use of pr. pple. of estu* 
dier, iludier to Study ; in the mod. {&) form, ad. L. 
siudeni-em, pr. pple. ol Sindh’S, to be eager, zealous, 
or diligent, to study ; cf. It. studente, Du,, G., Sw., 
Da. studenii] 

1 , A person who is engaged in or addicted to 
study. Const, of, in, or with defining word pre- 
fixed, indicating the subject studied. Also with 
adj. of degree, as close, deep, '\good, great, hard 
studmi, 

a. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vifi. xxvii. (Tollemache 
MS.) He [Mercurius] makep men studientes in science of 
numbris, and loueris perof. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 
xxviii. 22 He that is a parfit studiaunl in that science. 2«7 
North Z/m/Z/’r. 98 Wese it bycxperyence, that 

titc gre.nte studianlcs are persecuted more wyth sycknes, 
then any others. 2601 Siiaks. Twel.N. ly. ii. 9, 1 am not.. 
le.Tnc enough to bee thought a good Sludient. 

p. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 23 Not vnpi ofitablc to gooce 
studentes [non inutilem studiosis\. 2529 More Dyaloge n. 
L Wks. 378/x No student in scripture should presume to trve 
examine, and iudge the caiholike faith of Christes churche 
by the scripture. 2559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence xxxvm, 

1 know thou musest at thb lore of mine, How I no student, 
should I’.aue learned it. a 2568 Asciiam Scholevt. ir. (Arh) 
220, I haue heard worthic M. Cheke many tymes say ; 

1 would haue a good student passe and lorncy through all 
Authors both Grcke and Latin. 1660 I. H B. Valentmes 
Triumphant Chariot ai Moreover the courteous & favour- 
able student of Art, ought to know the several sorts ana 
kinds of Antimony, 27x2 Steele Speet. No. 
this hard Student should one time or other crack h>s bmm 
with studying, 3822 Shelley tr. Calderon's Afog. 
i. 86, I see Both by your dress and by the books in 
You find delight ancf company, that you Are a great 
1857 J. Hullah Rudim. Mus. Gram, 2 'ITie student should 
sing, or play, .this scale of Do,ysn\i\ he is thoroughly familiar 
with the sound of it, 3860 Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 4* 
tion was in every way worthy of a student of nature. JooS 
Contemp. Rev. Jan. 356 Guyard was well known in Englana 
by all Assyriological students. ^ r » i 

2 . A person who is undergoing a course of study 
and instruction at a university or other place of 
higher education or technical training. Also const. 
of, m (a subject) ; often with defining word pro* 
fixed, as art, law, medical student, 

a. c 3430 Pilgr. L)f Alanhode i. Ixxxiv. (1869) 48 
me,.iftner be many studyaunies, and how gret the citee 
ben. 2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 95 
studj'aiid may lefully be hnldin in prisoun. 3509 
Puneral Serm. C less Richmond Wks. (1876) 3°* -rne 
studyentes of bothe the vnyuersylees to whomc 
a moder, 3547 House/t. Bk, Edw, VI in Trevelyan Papers 
(Camden) 195 Nicholas Bacon, studiant at the Law^ 25»4 
J. NIartiall Treat. Crosse title. By lohn Marliall Bachiler 
of Lawe and Sludient in Dluinitie. 3632 Lithcow Trav. x. 
443 Flockes of S^ndientes, that oucr-swarmc the whole land. 
ai66z Fuller WorthieSj Norf. (1662) 250 He was. .entered 
a Sludient of the Municipal'kiw in the Inner-Tcrnple. X 77 ® 
Luckombe Hist. Printing 62 William Rastall became a 
studient in Lincoln's Inn. 
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B. 1474 CAXTO^^ c/:essf ut. v. s vij, The Joly felawes that 
were students promysed to the woman a besaunte yf she 
myght or coude tome the corage of ypocras for to baue to 
doon \^wthher. 192/1 Thestudentes 

m the Universitees of Oxon and Cambrigce. 1553 T. Wilson 
(1562) 83b, When I was in Cambridge, and student 
in the kmges ColJege. iSsp Wadsworth iii. x6 Now 

let vs come to the Collegjates or Students, and their diet. 
<1x700 Evelyn D/ary nn. 1637, Authors (it seems) desired by 
the students of divinity there [Balliol Coll.). 1781 Gibbon 
jP". xvii. II. 40 After a regular course of education, 
which lasted five years, the students dispersed themselves 
through the provinces. 1S4S W. B. S. Tavlor ///s/. Univ, 
Diidiin X49 Pronded the student be of two years’ standing 
in the iiniversity. x86o N". Brit. Reif. 78 The 

students at the Scottish universities.. usually reside cither 
in furnished lodgings or are boarded in pri\'ate families. 
x886 C. Bigg Chr. PiaionUts Alexandria ii. 42 This was 
the famous Catechetical School.. .Tbestudents wereof both 
sexes, of very dilTcrent ages. 1895 Rashdall Univ. Europe 

II. II. 605 The medieval student in Arts ^vas usually much 
younger than the modern undergraduate. 

3. a. At Christ Church, O.^ford : A member of 
the foundation, corresponding to the * fellow ’ or 
‘ scholar * of other colleges. 

Since 18S2 the title is restricted to the senior members. 
Before that date the two groups ^vere distinguished as Senior 
and junior Students respectively. 

xGsi Lancbaisc Found. Univ. Oxf. 12 He [Henry VIII] 
established therein a Dean, 8 Canons, 3 pubifek Professors 
of Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek, 60 Students, eight Chap- 
lains. <1x672 A. Wood Li/e (O.H.S.) 1 . 47 In the beginning 
of this yeare [1638I his eldest brother Thomas Wood .. became 
one of the students of Christ Church, ..he being then 14 
yeares of age. <i 1700 Evelyn Diary 24 Oct. 1672, Mr. 
Lock, an excellent learned gentleman and student of Christ 
Church. ^ 1838 Ordinances Oxf. Unw. Comm.y Ch. Clt. § 6 
The Senior Students shall be persons of unblemished char- 
acter. Ibid. § 17 If in the judgment of the electors to open 
Studentships he shall not be in all respects fit to bea Student 
of the House. 

b. A person who receives emolnrnents, during a 
fixed period, from a college or other institution, or 
from a special fund, to enable him to pursue his 
studies and as a reward of merit 
x8oo Camb, Univ. Cal. 37 Gonvil or Caius College. .[4 
names] Students in Ph)’sic. 18x4 f/ist. Univ. Camb. (ed. 2) 

55 Gonvilleand Caius College. ..Therearealso four Student- 
ships, .for students in physic: these students are required to 
take their degree of Bachelor in Physic as soon as ihey are 
of sufficient standing. iBZZQamb. Univ. Cal. $vzG<iav\\\c 
and Caius College .. Frank Smart Student [x name), 
f 4. Const One who strives after or studies 
to attain fan object or end). Obs. rare. 

XS4S Ascham TVato/A. L(Arb.)39 Wherein they both agre, 
that Musicke vsed amonges the Lydians is verle ill for yong 
men, which be sludentes for vertue and learning. 16x5 * 
Cha?.man Odyss. xil 467 So long, not a head Of all those 
Oxen, fell in any strife Amongst those students for the gut, j 
and life [r6<^pa PoStv dfrexovro AtXeuiucvoi fiioroiok | 

5. attrib. and Comb,, as student life, •song\ ap- | 
positive, as siudenMnonk, *preacher\ studentdike 
adj. 

<x 1593 Marlowe iifassacre at Paris X40 Paris hath full 
fiue hundred Colledges.. Besides a thousand sturdy student 
Catholicks. 1841 W. Howitt {title) The Sludent-life of 
Germany containing nearly forty of the most famous 
Student Songs. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art v. 135 Not one 
[drawing] is weak or studentlike— all are evidently master’s 
work. i 856 Willis & Clark Cambridge 1 . Introd. p. Ixxxiif, 
Foundation of Gloucester House for student-monks. 1889 
Hardvjicke's Sci.-Gossip XXV. 127 Mr. Ralfs has an abun- 
dant store of anecdotes relating to his student-days. 1905 
Holman-Hunt Pre-‘Raph. I. 49 Mulready was most pains- 
taking and student-like. 19x2 G. W. E. Russell Edward 
JCingii. 29 Thestudent-preacher ofawitlen sermon-, before 
the College [at CaddesdonJ had the^right to dine at the 
Vicarage, and receive a detailed criticism after dinner. 

b. Special comb. : student interpreter, a civil 
servant who is appointed to undergo a course of 
instruction in foreign languages in order to qualify 
for a post in the diplomatic or consular service ; 

siudent interpretcrship\ student(’a) lamp, 
an argand lamp with an elev-ated reservoir which 
automatically controls the flow of oil. 

X872 Pari. Paper (title) Return of *Student Inteipreters 
in China, Japan, and Siam ; X847-72. 2884 (title) Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Open Competition for •Student Inter- 
preterships in China and Japan. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ 
•Student’s Lamp. 18S1 C. A. Young Sun 249 Like the shade 
of a student-lamp. 

Hence Stn’dentdom, the community of students. 
Stu'dentess, a female student. Stu'denthood, 
Stu'dentism, the condition of being a student. 
Stu'dentless <J.. having no students. 

xS.. Cclhurn's Mag. (FlugeB, The vices of •studentdom. 
X899 Scotsman 2 June 4/^ Restrictions imposed by the 
authorities are such as to drive the whole of Russian student- 
dom into a common camp of protest, c 1870 Stevenson Let. 
in Westm. Gaz. (1895) 13 July lo/i Miss ■ and the rest 
of our fel!ow.*studentesses. X904 Contemp. Rez*. Mar. 367 
His own lleclures] on Job, the Psalms,, .and other Old Testa- 
ment subjects drew only students and German and Russian 
studentesses. 19x0 Sir H. Johnston Brit, across 
Africa'PxeX. p. v, A concise histor5’..v.’hich would not be 
too abstruse for young students,. .nor 5*et too lacking in 
technical information to be of service to those who had left 
•student-hood behind. 1848 Blac^w. Mag. LXIV, 530 
Burghers and merchants.. who, since the days of their 
•studeniism, had fattened on tobacco and beer. 1890 J. C. 
Smith Wallace's Buchanan vi. 129 St. Leonard’s College., 
in the first year was •sludentless. 

Studental (stiKdemtal), a. rare, [f. Studekt 


+ -AL.] Belonging to, resembling, characteristic 
of, a student. 

x6^ S. Fisher Rusticks Alartn ^Vks. (1679) 469 O ye 
Studental, more then truly Prudential searchers of the Scrip- 
tur^ 1890 p. Esioleton Addr. Durham Coll. Med. 5 The 
studental mind has been gradually expanding in power. 

Stndential (Slit/de-njal), a. rare-K [f. Sto- 
D£NT + -lAL.] Of or belonging to a student. 

• Poi-lok in D, Pollok Life 132, I was free,. from 

all studential fetters. 

Stndentry (stix/'dentri). rare, [f. Stddekt + 
-BV.] Students collectively ; a body of students. 

J830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry III. 170 Here 
was.. a considerable population to observe, and a manlier 
studentrj* to mingle with: and Schiller began to question 
many of his former points of view. 18^ Kingsley Hypatia 
xvi^ The huge broad blade, at the ominous brown stains of 
which the studentry recoiled. 

Stndentsllip (Sti77-d5nt,fip). [See -SHIP.] 

L A position, usually stipendiary, the holding of 
which constitutes a person a ‘student’: see Stu- 
dent 3 a, b. 

a xitt T. Nekton Lffi t( Anted. i6 Knowing the fellow, 
ships of Irinity College to be much more valuable than the 
studentships of Christ Church. 18x4 Hist. Univ. Camb. 
(cd. 2) 55 Gonvilleand Caius College... There are also four 
Studentships, .for students in phj*sic. Penny Cycl. XII. 

482/x A studentship, worth about 100/ a year, to be held for 
eight years, was founded by Christopher Tancred, Esq., for 
four students, lobe educated In the study of the law at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 1838 Ordinances Oxf. Univ. Comm., Ch. Ch. § 2 
In place of the hundred and one Studentships now existing. . 
there shdl be established and maintained within the House 
t\venty.eight Senior Studentships and fifiy-uvo Junior 
Studentships. 1882 Nature Oct. 631/2 That the proceeds 
of the fund be applied to establish a studentship, the holder 
of which shall devote himself to original research in biology. 
2883 Pall Mall Gas. 14 Dec. 4/1 The medal carries with it 
a travelling studentship for travel and study abroad, of the 
value ofj^2oo per annum, tenable for one year. 

2 . gesi. The condition or fact of being a student. 
x8St Scribneds Monthly XXII. 235 It was ..during 
Lepage's studentship in the Latin Quarter that he was first 
attracted to Jean-Franjols Millet. 2914 Q. Rev. Jan. 89 
Harileben.. refused to outgrow the noisy youth of student- 
ship. 

t Studgi, V. Ohs. (only in the * Katharine 
group *). [App. a variant of ME. slude (ti), Stead 
V. The etymological import of the*-^* is uncertain ; 
it may be due to the analogy of verbs like OE. 
blddgian, syngian (q.v. under Bloodt v., Six p.).] 
intr. To stop, hesitate, delay. = Stead v. 7 . 

<z 1225 fuliana 72 Sebende^ hire nu^n ant ^elde^ hire 
^arewborh ne studgi^e neauer. <x 2225 Leg. Hath. 2264 Hwi 
studgi 3e nu, & steuentiS se sttUe? <2x225 St. Mnrher. 9 
pe mone ant te steorren he x\*a)cnid biSe weolcne, ne stutteS 
ne Sludge?. 

Stu'd-horse- [fi Stud sb% + Horse, Cf. ON. 
stSbhross^ 

1. A stallion hept for breeding. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd, III. 276 5 yf mon mate pat he feola 
stod horsa habbe; 2598 Extracts Munic, Acc. Nezvcastle 
(1848) 46 Paid for their sloude horses mcate, $s. 1833 Q. 
Rev. XLIX. 414 His lordship. .at present has the stud- 
horse Lamplighter. 1892 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 285 
He. .challenged four stud-horses that belongs to us. 

2. U.S. Stud-horse poker : a variety of the game 
of poker. 

x8gx C Roberts Adrift Amer. 252 Every saloon had a 
gambling room, where poker, stud-horse poker, faro, ..were 
usually liard at it. 

StudiaBle (sto'diabT), a. uouce-'u/d. [f. Study 
V . + -ableJ Fit to be studied. 

2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x, v. (1872) HI. 254 This Voltaire- 
Friedrich Correspondence.. now fallen drearily e-xtlnct— 
siudiable by Editors only ! 

tStu’dial. Obs. rare—^. [? f. Study z'. + -al.] 

? A state of perplexity or uncertainty. 

a 1523 Fabyan ChrvTU vii. ccxli. (1811) 283 Wberwilball 
the duke was put to such a studyall & fere, that he was 
forsed to seke meanj-s of treaty & of peace. 

Studiant, -aunt, obs. forms of Student. 
Studio, obs. form of Stithy, Study. 

Studied (sto’did), ppl. a. Also 7 studdied. 

[f. Study v. -h *ed i.] 

L Resulting from, or characterized by, deliberate 
effort or intention ; produced or acquired by study, 
carefully contrived or. excogitated ; designed, pre- 
meditated; deliberate, intentional. 

x6o6 Shaks. a nt. <5- Cl. n. ii- 140 Pardon what I baue spoke, 
For ’txs a studied iiotapresent thought. By duty ruminated. 
i6xx — Wint. T. lit. ii. 176 What studied torments (T>Tani) 
hast forme? 2639 S. Du Verger tr. Cfwwwr* /ItfwiV. Evcftis 
259 Her studdied countenance, her pleasing speeches. 2672 
Milton Samson 658 Consolatoiies writ With studied ar^u- 
ment. 3676 Marvell Mr.Smirke zo^hen uhich the Anim- 
adverter could never bavcinvented amore notorious,studied, 
and deliberate F.alshood. 2715 Steele Taller No. 4 
The studied Airs of a Lady’s Fan. 3769 Robertson CAar. 
y, i.x. III. 173 Expressed. .in terms of studied ambiguity. 
1848 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xlvii. 40S As he came ti^x 
Christopher he.. made a studied bow, and^ bade him good 
morning, a 3859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiu. V, 50 During 
several daj'S the ill humour of ibe Lower House sb^owed 
itself by a studied discourtesj'. 39^ U- Sinclair Men^, 
Changers ii. 2S The magnate’s inner sanctum. .^vas plain 
with an elaborate and studied plainness. 

b. xrilh for. rare~f. , , . 

3748 Richardson Clarissa (iSix) IV. 352 Nolunthstand- 
ing my studied-for politeness and complaisance lor some 
daj*s past. 


2 . of a person : Learned, deeply read, skilled, 
practised, versed. Const, in (a snbject). ? 06s. 

* 53 ® Tindale Atiszv. Mote Wks. (1573) 247/1 The natural! 
man..be he..neuer so well sene in the law, neuer so sore 
studied in the Scripture, ..yet hee cannot vndersland the 
thynges of the spirile of God. 3596 Shaks. Merch. V. ii. ii. 
205 Vse all the obseruance of ciuillitie Like one well studied 
in a sad ostent To please his Grandam. 1602 F. Herinc 
Anat. Skilful), well studyed, andapprooued Lawyer. 
<1 1662 Heylin Laud (1668) 529 So well was he studied in 
the Art of Dying. 3683 J. Ilu.vcwortii in Thoresly Corr. 
(1S32) J. 43, I wTsh sometimes the son had collected Lives 
instead of the father, finding him a studied and accurate man. 
<i 1687 Petty Po/it. Anal. Jrel. (1691) 71 AllEnglish Morey. . 
IS quite carried awaj'out of Ireland, and such Money brought 
inslead of it, as these studied Merchants do from time to 
time bring in for their Advantage upon the Common People, 
their Credulity and Ignorance. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fcol 
Qual. (1809) I. 89 You are equally .studied and practised 
in turning any thing into nothing. x8o6 J. Beresford Pfi- 
series Hum. Life vii. § 72 As far as he is j*et studied in the 
bills of fare. 28x0 W. Wilson Hist. Dissent. Ch. 111 . 59 
Mr. Smith was a learned, pious and w'cll studied Divine. 
2901 Plunsey's Plag. XXV. 752/2 He could talk freeij'and 
V ell, with the knowledge of a traveled and a studied man. 

t b. Prepared by study or cogitation (for doing 
or to do something). Ohs. rare. 

x6c6 Shaks. rirr/. <^ Cl. 11. ri. 48, I. .am well studied fora 
liberall thanks, ^^’bich I do owe you. 2657-8 Burton's 
Diary {1828) II. 382 , 1 am not studied to answer all that that 
gentleman has said, but I shall give it this answer. 

Hence Stu'diedly adv., Stu*diefiness. 

2656 W. Montagu Accomplish'd Woman 123 If graceful- 
nesse then be described by doing all things by Nature, and 
not by studiedness. 2672 Plcde's IVks. (ed. 3) Life p. xxxLv, 
They should not forget to preach and press Chanty; and 
this not in a slight perfunctory manner, but Studiedly and 
Digestedly to give the People the true Nature of it. 1828 
D’Israeli Chas. /, 1 1 , ix. 226 The reception of Bassompiere 
..wassiudiedlj'uncivil. 2876 Clark Pi\:%&Eti.Is he the Planl 

111 . 75 He made way forme studiedly. 2B82 Mahaffv Old 
Ctk. Educ. ix. 1C9 We need only here call attention to the 
intense studiedness of Greek eloquence. 

t Stndient, a. Obs. rare-^. [ad. OF. estu- 
pr. pple. of : see Studekt.] Medi- 

tative, thoughtful. 

3387-8!'. UsK I'est.Lovewx.Yi. (Skcat)237 Me thinketh., 
by ihystudient lokes,thou wenest in these worries me to con- 
trarien from other saylnges bere-tofom in other place. 

Sttidient(e, obs. forms of Student. 

Stndier (stc’diw). Also 4-5 studyer, 5 -yare, 
stodiar, -yar, -ier(e. -yer. [f. Study v.^ + -eb 1 . 
Cf. OF. estudieor, -eurj] 

+ 1, A person w’ho is addicted to or engaged in 
study ; a student. Obs. 

C3380 Wycljf Wks. (1880) 3E0 A lytille soler, a beddc, a 
horde, a chaire, and a kandiUtek, )>e whicbe ben acordynge 
to a studier or a contemplatyfe man. i^ZjTttEVis^ Higden 
(Rolls) I. 13 Profitable to good studiers and meke [non 
inutilem studiosxs). c 2440 Catcrave Life St. Kath. i. 350 
SoHlarj* lyff to stodyers Is comfort, a 24W Gregory Ckron. 
in Hist. Coll. Cii. Lend. (Camden) 133 College’s of sludyers, 
and otbjr collegys of Holy Chyiche. 

2. Out 'who studies a specified subject. Coust, 
cf 1 7 >f. Kow’ rare or Obs. 

2593 Q* EtJZ- Boeik. I. pr. xv, 8 Wisdom studiers [L. siudiosi 
sopientiae). 1607 T. Sfarke Brotherly Persw. Vnitie 25 
The most diligent studier and searcher of ancient writers. 
2671 J. Webster 261 , 1 ..am a continual reader 
of and studier in the best Authors. 2678 Phil. 7 'r<r«x.XII, 
9(5 The first Studiers of Natural Philosophy commonly so 
called, were the Greeks. 2793 PIcnthly Rev. XII. 197 To 
the studier of Tacitus, it is amusing to obser\’e the contri- 
vances cf different translators to vap’ fre*" ®3®h other. 2797 
Jane Austen FrrJ. ix, 1 did not know before, .that 
j’ou were a studier of character. It must be an amusing 
study. 2B20 W. Irving Sketch Bk. x. (1850) 66 James flour- 
ished nearly about the lime of Chaucer and Gower, and was 
evidenlly an admirer and studier of their writings. 

3. Const, '^for, cf. One who strives after or 
pursues (an object or end). Now rare. 

*557 J* Payne Royal Exek. 29 Happie be. .the studiers 
for Godlines, and the lovers of ( 5 od. c 1622 Chapman Iltad 
xm. 292 And these. .w’ill serue to fill the hand Of Hectors 
selfe, that Priamlst, that studier for blowes. 1652 Fuller 
Abel Rediv., Parens 5B0 He was a great studyer and pro- 
moter of the Churches peace. 2710 Shaftesb. Chnrac. it. 
ii. (1737) II. 246 The merest Studier of P/casurc,. .even 
Epicurus himself 2833 T. Hook Love Pride, Snezvdon 
X. III. 212 Although not a devoted studier of effMt,..he 
could not help feeling that be should look verj* ridiculous, 
if [eta]. 

t stll’dify» C'. Obs. rarr~^. [f. Study sb. or v. 

-FY ; cf. argufy^ inir. To study, ziliierafe. 

177s T. Bridges Dutchman 11. ii. 08 She's ver>’ busy read- 
iDK...Yes, Mynheer, she often siudifies ytry hard. 

Studio (stir^’diu). studio*, sec Study r^.J 

tl. Fiue Art. = Study sb, 10. Obs. rarr*\ 

1820 Shelley Let. to FeacceJ: 25 Feb., The ""’A .1 
able is the original studio by Michael Angelo of the Da> 

'Phe work-room of a sculptor or painter; also 
that of a photographer. 

1819 Ed'm. XXXII. 32 * The greatest yvorhjhii^ 

proceeded from his (Cimabw's) We bid 

Giotto. 2820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily 1 . x. 282 Wc bad 
seen some beautiful ca5is 

sculoture in the studio of Moniieur Fa®'®*; *S37 Lock- 

IV. *1.363 Ch.antrey requested that Scott would 
r.nmlnjybrikfa^C with him next mormng.beforc they re- 
in .hvsmdio. Sfend Entyt! 

1536 The 'jltidio'perUins to profes.onal 
iholomp^-'lu U..Z vclI-U^htctfaportmcnt in close 
proeirt ty ti the tiotic room. 1897 W atts-Dustok Ayl-jrtn 
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in. ix. In the studios jsf artists she was in request as a face 
modd of extraordinary value, 
b. tra7isf, V Obs. 

1854 Thackeray Newcomes v, I would as soon have 
thought.. of volunteering to take an arm-chair in a dentist’s 
studio, and have a tooth out, as of entering into that 
awful precinct, 

3 . attrib, 

i8gx Kiplihg Light that Failed xiii. (1900) 226 Somebody 
hammered at the studio door. 1894 Do Maurier Trilly 
ir. I. 120 He.. found studio French a difTercni language 
altogether from the formal and polite language he had been , 
at such pains to acquire. 1894 Outing XXIV, 31/1 When ; 
it blows great guns and the rain comes down.. there is 
plenty of studio work to do, and plenty of fine old lofts 
with improvised studio windows to do it in. 1908 A. M. I 
Hikd En^ravinq ff Etching 175 Two oiher jarge etchings ! 
have generally been regarded by recent criticism as studio » 
productions. 

t Studio'sity. Obs, rare~^, [ad. F. stiidiositi^ | 
ad. med.L. studtostlas, f. L. stitdiostts: see next 
and -TTY.] The quality of being studious. 

1578 Florio jsi Fruifes ^2^, The daughters of Temper* 
ance.. are. .Shame, Honestie,..Mode3tie, Studlositie, (eta]. 

Studious (stiw-dias), a. Also 4, 6 study- 
ouso, studiouae, 5-7 studyous, (6 stodious, 
studeous, studuous). [ad. L. stttdios-us, f, stu- 
ditun : see Study sb, and -ous. Cf. OF. estitdieus^ 
mod.F. sliuiUitXf It. studioso^ Sp., Pg. es/udiosa,'] 

L Assiduous in study ; devoted to the acquisition 
of learning, + Const. 2;/, 0/, 

1382 WvcLiF 2 Macc. ii. 26 Solhely we curiden. .that it 
were delectacioun, or lykymg, of ynwitt to men willynge 
for to reede; forsolhe the studyouse [1388 tostudiousemenj, j 
that thei mi3ten li^tlyer bytake to myndej forsolhe to alle \ 
mem reedyng profit be souen. 1390 Gower Conf, III. 110 
Under him (Mercury) who that hare is, In boke he schal be 
studious. CX400 Cato's Morals 2^^ in Cursor M, App. iv. 
1672 Heuy herted men, and stille studious men, vmbe.l>ing : 
he to fie. 1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 6 The cause of | 
this dyversite is assigned be studious men, that Moiscs 1 
counted nowt that hundred ^ere in whcch Adam ded his t 
penauns. 1528 1.(1529) 3 b/2 MasterTin- 

dall..was-.a man of ryghtgood lyuyngc, studyouse & well 
lernedinscrypiure. 1553 T. Wrtso.v (////?) The Art of Rhe* 1 
torique, for the vse of all such as are studious of Eloquence. 
1588 ICyd Housck, Philos. Wks. (*9ot) 243 It is well scene 
you are studious of Vano, not of Virgil oncly. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 29 Imitation was able to bring a studious 
Novice to such grounds of Art as had been put in practice , 
by them that were before him. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. | 
Saer. n. iL § 6 For these.. of a lon^ lime had been very 
studious of Geometry, as the Phosniaans of Aiithmetick, 
and the Chaldasans of .\stronomy. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 

42 Mee of these Nor skilld nor studious, higher Argument 
Remalnes. 1727 De Foe Syst, Magic l i. (1840) 36 The 
magicians being a race of honest studious Men, searching 
after wis lom. 1747 Wesley Prtm, Physick (1762) p, xix, 
For Studious Persons, about eight ounces of Animal Food 
« .is suScisnt. 1807 Wordsw. li^hite Doe i. 295 And choice 
of studious friends had he Of Boltons dear fraternity. 1827 
Carlyle Mtse. Ess.^Stafe Ger, Z./V.(i84o) I. Si Theseques* 
tions we must leave candid and studious Inquirers to answer > 
for themselves. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, Montaigne Wks, 
(Bohn) I. 338 The studious class arc their own victims j they 
are thin and pale (etc.]. 

Comb. 1837 Dickens PicJr.v, xxxvlii, A sludious*Iooking 
young gentleman in green spectacles. 

absol. X3S2 Isee above). 1563 Allen Def. Purgatory il 
xii- 231 b, But I would in this one example of praying for 
the deads, gsue the studious a taMe of all suche waies, os 
(etc.). 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage ill. xv. (1614) 3*9 L«et the 

studious of these things search them in their proper 
Authors. 1693 Dryden Persius vi. Notes init., All the 
Studious, and particularly the Poets,, .began to set them- 
selves on Work. 1747 Wesley Print. Physick (1762) p. xxi, 
The Studious ought to have staled limes for Exercise. 1783 
J. C LEmsoM FotheringilVs Wks. 1 . 103 To the studious 
therefore. -1 vrould recommend [etc.]. 

b. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or concerned 
with learning or study. + Stiedious consumption : 
consumption induced by undue application to study. 

1525 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 233 Meditacyon is a 
profounde or studyous cogitacycn about onycerteynthynge. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. iiL 40 Abroad in armes, at home in 
studious kind Who seekes vdth painfull toile, shall honor 
soonest find.^ 1644 Milton Areop. 31 Pens and heads., 
silting by iheir studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving 
new notions and idea’s. x666 G. Harvey Morbus Angl. x, 
(1672) 28 Of a Studious Consumption. x6^ Milton P, L. 
vni. 40 So spake our Sire, and by his count'nance seemd 
Enuing on studious thoughts abstruse. x^S Luttrell 
Brie/ Rel. (1857) III. 428 His physxtians advise him to for- 
bear all studious businesse because of a rheum fallen in his 
eye. 1816 Shf.lley Hymn Intell. Beauty 66 Ibey have in 
visioned bowers 01 studious zeal or love’s delight Out- 
watched wiih me the envious night. 1832 Brewster Nat, 
Magic iii- 50 With persorp of studious habits, who are much 
occupied with the operations of their own minds, the mental 
pictures are much more distinct. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Lost Bower lx. Studious health and merry leisure. 

c. Of a place: Devoted to or suited to study. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, l iii. 10 Some to thewarreSjto try 
their fortune there;. .Some, to the studious Vniuersiiies, 
1605-47 T. Habingion Surv. Worcestershire 238 
The society of the learned Seriants and studyous Innes of 
Courtand Chance^% 1632 Milton Penseroso 156 But let my 
due feet never fail, To walk the studious Cloysters pale. 
2671 — P. R. IV. 243 Studious walks and shades, a x8o6 
H. K, White Time 86 When the pale ray Of star-light 
penetrates the studious gloom. 1833 M. A?.sqi.s> Scholar 
Gipsy xiv, And the grave Glanvil did the tale inscribe That 
thou wert wander’d from the studious walls To learn strange 
arts. 

2 . Giving careful attention ; intent on a purpose 
or object, heedful, solicitous, a. with agent-n. 


e 1450 tr. De Imitatione ii. ix, 50 The very trewe lover of 
crIst and studyous fohvcr of vertu. 1599 B. JfoNSON Cynthids 
Rev. III. iv, It is the pride of Arete to grace Her studious 
louers. x65S Stanley Hist, Philos, iii. Xen. viii. (1687) 
1 16/1 Xenophon was a studious Almulatour of Herodotus, 
both in words and language. /XZ700 Evelyn Diary init., 
My F|ather..was a studious decliner of honours and titles, 
b. const, to with inf., of^ f for (rare), f in, 

x526TiNt)ALE Titus m.Z, 1 wolde thou shuldest certific 
that they which beleve God, niyght be stodious to go for- 
wardc in goode workes. 1530 Palscr. 64 In the often redyng 
of whiche boke if the lernar be studious. XS53EDEN Treat. 
Kcio Ind. Ded. (Arb.) 6 You haue bene euer studious for 
the commoditie of your countrey. 1555 — Decades (Arb.) 
80 The Spanyardes..wcre more studious of sedition and 
newes, then desyrous of peace and quietnesse. 1576 Flem- 
ing Panopl. E/ist.j^^ He was very circumspect and studious 
in his masters businessc. ^ x6ox R. Johnson Kittgd. 
Commvj. (1603)90 *lhe cittuens arc more studious to build 
for vse, tlicn for pompe. 1625 Massinger New Way i. i, 
You haue well aduis’d me. But. .you that arc so studious 
Of my affaires, wholly neglect your owne. 1667 Milton 
P, L. XL 609 Studious they appere Of arts that poli.sh Life. 
1667 Pepys Diary ao Aug., 1 find 1 must provide some 
things to offer that I may be found studious to lessen the 
King’s charge. 1697 Drvden Firg. Georg, iv. 258 Studious 
of Honey, each in Iiis Degree, The j’oulhful Swain, the 
grave experienc’d Bee. X70t W. Wonos Hist, Rome 23 
He was studious of avoiding Bustle and Stir. 1725 Pofe 
Odyss. II. 117 The work she plied; but studious of delay. 
By night revers’d the labours of the day. X7ss Young 
Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 265 Though studious to do it 
justice, I have wronged my theme. X779 Mirror No. 58 
Nor was he less studious in forming her taste for company 
than for books. 1810 Craodc Borough viii, 154 All he had 
suffer’d, every former grief, Made those around more studi- 
ous in relief. X850 Merivalc Rom, Emp. (1863) I. ix. 370 
Crassus was eminently studious of outward decorum 2852 
Blackie Study Lang,^$ Be studious to compare the idiom 
of one language with that of another. x866 Carlyle 
Addr. 173 Kings. .who were anxious about the culture of 
their populations, and nobly studious of their best benefit. 

0 . Characterized by or exhibiting carcfnl atten- 
tion. 

1532 Tindale Expos. Mait.sr-vii. (? 1550) C j b,The pure- 
ncsse of the hertes is the consentinge and studyous purpose 
to kepe the law of God, 1560 Daus ir. Sleiaands Comm. 
171b, He admonyshed them that they shuld acknowledge 
his studious desyre. e xspo Sir T. More (Malone Soc.) 553 
My studious thoughts shall tend the cutles good. 259X 
Shaks. 1 Hen, Vt, ii. v. 97 Thou art my Hcirc; the rest, 
I wish thee gather: Bat yet be wary in thy studious care. 
1667 Deea^ Chr, Pielyi.% ii,2oZ Those bodies, who by studi- 
ous effeminacies and softness have superadd^ .an artificial 
tenderness to the natural. <1x718 VvaoK Henry fj Emma 12c) 
With dutiful Respect, and studious Fear, Lest any careless 
Sound offend her Ear. 1798 Sophia Lee Canterb. T., 
Young Lady's T, II. 207 Both with tender, studious care 
promoted her every wish. 1879 Farrar St, Paul 1 . 3x0 In 
carrying out his policy Agtippa paid studious court to the 
Jews. x 834 Law Timet 24 May LXXVII. 62/1 Mi, Haynes 
has avoided monotony and tntticacy of style with the most 
studious care. 

d. Planned with care ; studied, deliberate. 

* 75 ® JoilNsoji Rambler No. 77 r 14 For the frigid villany 
of studious lewdness, for the calm malignity of labored 
impiety, what apology can be invented? xBzi Scott 
yi, Observe, .the studious mystery with which the brightest 
jewel that England possesses is secluded fiom the admuing 
gaze. 19x3 Sir F. Pollock Revised Rep. CXL. Inirod, 6 
The dissent [of two judges] is indicated with seemingly 
studious obscurity. 

Studiously (stirJ diasH), adv. [f. prec. + -I.T. 2 ] 
1 . With studied attention or care ; carefully, 
solicitously, diligently. 

<2x349 Hambole's /Ki&r. (1895) I- 103 Graunle me, sw’cle 
ladi, to haue & to holde his passioun in mynde as hertili Sc 
as studiousli in al my Hjf, as hou. 1408 tr. Vegetius' Art 
War{}ilS, Digby 233) 203 b/i Thei that moosi sludiousliche 
haue ylerncd of dedees of armes h^* sex h^t many mo perils 
fallen. CZ425 St, Mary 0/ Oignies I. xi. in Anglia VlII. 
147 Hir clohes were in a menc, for desyred filthes & studi- 
ously soghie clennessc plcsyd hir neuere. <;x4$o Myrr, 
Our Lctdye 21 AlU.ar byddcn..to say or singe the seruyee 
of these vii houres studyously and dcuoutly. 1561 T, Nor- 
ton tr. Calvin* 5 Inst. i. ix. 20 b. We ou^ht right studiously 
to apply the redyng & hearyngof the saipturc. 1591 Shaks. 

I Hen. VI, in. i. 2 Com'st thou with deepe ptcmedilaled 
Lines? With written Pamphlets, studiously deois’d? 1639 
N. N. tr. Du Uosq's Ccmpl. Woman 11, 59 'j bese Harlots 
sometimes seek more studiously the outward 5hc^ves of 
venue. 1697 Drvden /Eneis vii. 249 Sabinus.-On a 
short Prunmg'hook his Head reclines; And studiously 
.surveys his gen’rous \Vincs. 1826 Art of Brewing 2) 

99 Be at all times studiously attentive to flavour and com- 
plexion. X839 De Quincey Recoil. LakesVlV.s. 1862 II. 175 
From growing interest in the author, every copy of the 
small impression had been studiously bought up. 

b. With careful design or intent ; deliberately. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot.v, 29 Whilesome have studied 

Monuments, others have studiously declined them. 2694 S. 
Johnson Notes on Pastoral Let. l 90 Men have studiously 
forgot it, and discharged their Memory of it. 2741 Middle- 
TON Cicero II, x. 410 How studiously he bad avoided every 
step. 1782 Gibbon /?«:/, 4* xix. (17B7) II. 134 The troops, 
whose station lay along the public xoao, were studiously re- 
moved on his approach. xBtS W. Harris Narr. Exped, 
S. A/r. 29 He.. studiously absented himself from the house. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng.vi.UZs^) 1 1- 5 The language of this 
act was studiously guarded. xZZ^Manch. E.xam.itlAtLy 4/y 
If he bad studiously endeavoured to be unjust he could not 
have succeeded more completely. 2886 G. Allen Darwin 
i. 8 Euffon was careful to pul his conjectural conclusions in 
a studiously guarded.. form. 

c. qualifying an adj. 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. v. (1858) I. 400 To the English 
agents he had been studiously cold. 1862 Whyte Melville 
Queens Maries II. 202 Maxwell by a studiously quiet.. 


demeanour, contrived to throw his gaoler completely off his 
I guard. 1898 Earl Selborne Mem. I. 11. xL 229 Its tone 
was studiously respectful towards the United Stales; no 
i pains were spared to avoid the use of any language which 
' could wound [etc.). 

. 2 . With careful attention to learning or books; 

! as a student. * 


a 1626 Bacon Elem. Com, Laws (1630) (titlc-p.), Explicated 
for the more facile Introduction of such as are studiously 
addicted to that noble Profession. 4th Rep. Hist, 

MSS. Comm. 455/2 Wee. .doe certify that John Petty..' 
i hath piously, soberly, and studiously demeaned himsclfe in 
( the same Colledge. 

i Stndiousness (stiz/’diosnes). [f. Studiods a. 

I + -NKSS.] The slate or quality of being studious. 

; 1. Diligence in the pursuit of knowledge or learn- 

’ ing ; close application to study. 

* * 53 ® Palscr. 277/2 Studyousnesse, siudiositl, 2551 T, 

I Wilson Logic Ep. Ded. A v b, That all men. .male be the 
more prouoked to folowe the examples of your Maiestic 
aswell in studiousnesse & desier of knowlege, as also in 
I the exercise of all verlue. 2627 Hakewell Apol. i. iii. § 4. 
i 33 Men are.. addicted.. sometimes to studiousnesse & learn- 
! mg, sometimes to ease and ignorance. 2718 Hickes & 

J Nelson J, Keitleweil iii. hi. 319 'Ihose that knew him 
I there have testified for Sludiousness. 1755 Johnson, Stu. 

addiction to study. 2796 MME.D’ARBLAvCcwV/tf 
I. 232 'Jhough abstracted from oulwaid objects, his stu- 
diousness was not of a solemn cast. 1838 IJickens A 7 M. 
Nick, xix, Ihe book fell from her hand. Lounging upon 
an ottoman close beside her was Sir Mulberry Hawk.. 
*What a delightful studiousness I ’ said this accomplished 
gentleman. <z 2902 W. Bright Age of Fathers xxix. (1903J 
1 11 . 36 Ammonius..was famed for his humility and self- 

! discipline and also for h!s studiousness, 
i 2 . Careful attention or observ’ancc- 
I 2628 Wither Brit. Remetnh. vi. 1173 Their Exercises were 
I . . in studiousnesse Of piety, and of the Sciences, Which we 
! terme libcTall, t: 1645 Howell Z,e//. (1650) II. Iix. 87 In the 
j intciim I Clave a candid interpretation of what is passed, 
j and of my sludiousnes in executing your Lordships Injonc- 
i lions. 2670 KhcwARVi Cont. Clergy 2^ They do it.. out of 
simple phantastick gloiy, and a great sludiousness of being 
wonder d at- 2723 Loud. Gas. No. 51x9/9 Your Sludious- 
ness of Your Peoples Goodness. 

Studite (stizrdait). [ad.med.'L, Studila (Ecc\, 
Gr, StouSitijs), f. Sludi‘Utn (Eccl. Gr. Irovhbv)^ 
said to be named from its founder Siudius (Stdu- 
5i(5s) : see -ite.] A monk of the order of Accemeti 
(‘ the sleepless ') eslablished in the 5 th c. at the 
monastery of the Studium at Constanlinople, Also 
atirib, and as adj, 

sba^D' Eimltanue's Hist. Monast, 0rders2\ Of the Order 
of the Acjcmeles or Sludiies, Ibid,, They weic likewise 
called Siudiles, from one Studius, who founded for them, 
at Constantinople, the Monastery of St.John the Baptist 
jpo6 W, H. Hutton Ck. ^ Barbarians xiv, 262 The age of 
tnc Iconoclast was the golden age of the Studite monks, 
Ibid, 263 For awhile after his death there is silence over 
the history of the Studites, 29x3 W. K, L, CuMszSt.Basil 
viii. 235 'Ibe monasteiies wcie not all Studite, even after 
Theodote’s influence had spread far and wide. 
Stud-xnare. Also i stddmyre, 3-4 stod 
mere, 4 stode mere, 5 studmer, stude mere, 
6-7 Sc. stuid-meir, -mear. [f. Stud sb,^ + Mabz- 
Cf, ON. st 6 ^merri\ A mare kept for breeding pur- 
poses, a biood-mare. Cf. Stud j ^.2 4 a. 

a 2000 Laws jElfred xvi, 5 if mon cu o 85 e stodmjTan 
forstcle, and folan oCSe ccalf ofadrife. a 1225 Ancr. R. 3*0 
Ich am a ful stod mere. i^o^DurhamAcc. Rolls (Surtees) 
399, 2 studmer cum pullo. 2547 Boorde Introd. Knowl* 
247 Great studmates we bryng vp in Flaunders. xS ?4 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot, 34 note, Pasturage of stuid-meins, 
profits of each in foill 2omeTks. 1624 Ibid. 42/s Cumpastura 
iB animalium et unius lie stuid-meir. 2709 Ir. Act 
c. 3 § 34 Every papist or leputed papist may keep such stud- 
mares and stallions. 

b, as an insulting epithet for a woman, 

c 2440 YorkMyst, xxiv. 13 A I flalse stodmereand stynkand 


stroye. - 

Stn'd-sail. [Of obscure etymology: seeSlOD- 
DI^'G-SAIL.] = StUDDIKG-SAIL. , 

28.. Falconer’s Shipwr. I. 732 (1836) Now swelling stud- 
sails [1762, J789, 1702 slu’n-sails] on each side ^ 
B'ham, ^ Midi. Gardeners’ Mag. Oct. 202 With 
flying stud sail of green boughs at the end of it. 

Marine Mag. (1858) V, 9 In stud-sails and all small satis. 

Studuous, obs, form of Studious a. 

Study (sio'di), sb. Forms : 3-7 studie, 4-7 
studye, 4 studi, 4-6 stude, 4-5 stodie, stodyi 
4-6 stodye, 5 stode, 6 8tuddi(e, (stiddi©)i Uj 7 
Btuddy, (6 studee), 4- study, [a. OF. 
masc. (later esitiide^eslude masc. and fem., mod.f • 
iiude fera.)=sPr. esiudi-s, csluzUs, Sp, tsludto,yS‘ 
esludoj It. studio, ad. L, studium, zeal, affection, 
painstaking, study, related to s/udere to be zealous, 
seek to be helpful, apply oneself, study. 

The etymology of the L. word is obscure: for conjectures 
see Walde.] _ 

4 * 1 . In certain senses of L. studium (chiefly in 
translations from Latin) : Affection, friendliness, 
devotion to another’s welfare ; partisan sympathy » 
desire, inclination ; pleasure or interest felt ^ 
something. Obs, 

CJ 274 CaAVCZRBoei/t.iv.pr.u. (1868) 123 Al heentenaoun 
of \>c wil of mankynde whiche k-it is lad by diucise studies 
hastijj to comen to blisfulnesse. 2483 Caxton Golden Leg* 
275/x He had neuer studye in newe fabrykes ne Luyldyng®^ 
iSyi^e.Latimer^sSerm.Convoe. Evjb, 'Iheifoie brotbern^ 
gather you, the disposition and study of the children, bytne 
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disposition and studye of the fatheis. 154B-0 Bi. Cent. 
Prayer, Ordering ef Priests, I,aying aside the study of the 
iSd? Daos tr. Sleidane’s Comm. Pref. 
Ajtij, \\ hat time the Princes electours chose this manne 
Einperour,.. the self same time Luther beinge prouoked came 
fertile to reason the matter, and disputed openly with Eckius 
at Lipsia, and than fell men to theyr study on ether side. 
1561 tr. Lalvtfts 4 Serm. Idol. i. B ij b, To do all thing other 
vnst then he [God] will, and cleane to be void of the studye 
and dutye which we owne vnio him. a 16x9 Fotherby 
Atheom. i. x. § 4. (1622) 106 Diuers of them, vpon >*ainegIor}’, 
or vpon studie of singularity,. .haue outwardly professed., 
that There is no God. 1663 Patrick Pilgrim xxx. 
(1687) 369 Pride and study to be admired in the World pro- 
claim thee to us more than all that we see beside. X607 
pitvoE.v Virg. Georg, nr. 2S5 If to the Warlike Steed thy 
Studies bend, Or for the Prixe in Chariots to contend. 

i*2. An employment, occupation, pursuit. Obs, 

c 1374 Chaucer Poetk. nr. pr, ii. (1868) 64 Alle j^e cures 
quod she of mortal folk whiche trauaylen hem in many 
manere studies gon certys by diuerse wei^ 1484 Caxtom 
Fables cf Page iv, Ubestudye of thehuntyngeand bawkjmge 
is a slouful cure. ciSioWouienSaintsZi. The diuell enuy- 
ing hire these her vertuous studies, thought to supplant her. 

t b. ? Ostensible function or character. Obs. 

c 1382 WvcLiF Wks, (i83o) 9S Prelatis also enlren vnder 
colour S: studie of cristis apcetlis 5: lyuea & teche contrari- 
ously to hem. 

to. A state of mental perplexity or anxious 
thought. Sometimes with indirect question : Doubt 
wheihtr^ etc. Obs, 

^ c rape Bekel 11S7 ia S. £. Leg. 740 Ja gret siudre be w'as 
i-broujt; He rounede in is wiues ere and tolde hire al is 
hou3t. 7338 R. Brun.ve CAraflf, (1725) 58 Whan Edward 
perceyued, his herle "was in studie, How J>at werre bigan on 
him so sodanly. CX450 iffirk's Festial 37 pen siode pe 
Eraperour full gret stude. ^7450 Capgrave St. Aug. xi. 

16 Fluctuacioo calle we her whan a man is broute fro an 
euel entent, and set pe same man stand in study wheiihlr he 
schal to pc good wey or nowt. ^2485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 
ni. 48S From stodyys and hevynes it woll yow relyff. a 1547 
Surrey Poems, * Laid in my quiet bed \ Laid in my quyett 
bedd, in study as I weare, X saw within my troubled hed, a 
heape of ihoughtes appeare.^ 7583 N. Lichefield tr. Cnstan* 
kedtCs Conq. E. Ink. r. xxii. 57 Being therefore now in a 
studie what -was best to be done. 7590 H. R- Defiance to 
Fortune H 3, Whome he found in a great studie, as one (as 
it might seeme) careful of that she had vndertaken. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis iv. viii, 262 While the 
Mariners stand in a study, and sticke betweene two dangers, 
the Gallies which were sent out bad enclosed them. 7689 
R. Meeks Diary -^o Nov. (1874) 18, 1 was at first in a study 
what to do, at last 1 promsied. 

b. A State of reverie or abstraction. Obs.exc.in, 

BBOWh' STDDT, 

13.. Gaztf. ^ Cr, Kut. 2369 Pat oper stif mon in study 
stod a gret wbyle, 1470-83 Malory Arthur viii. xxxi. 320 
He '\\'as in suchea study he herd not what Gouernayle said, 
*535 Stewart Cron, Scot, (Rolls) I, 534 Carthlyntus than 
into ane studie stude; Quhen that wes said spak nother ill 
no gude. 1582 Stan\‘hurst AEneh iv. (Arb.) 119 In tears 
salt blubbring, in musing stlddyeremayning, Sheefel on her 
mattresse. 76.. Heir of Lin 61 in Percy Fol, MS. 1, 177 
Still In a study there as he stood, he vnbethought him of [a] 
bill.. which his father had left with him. 1829 Brockett 
JVIC. Gloss, (ed. 3), Study f astonishment, amaaement. 

4. Thought or meditation directed to the accom- 
plishment of a purpose ; studied or deliberate effort 
or contrivance ; also, the object or aim of (a per- 
sonas) solicitous endeavour, one’s 'concern*. 

1390 Gower Corf II. 230 And he, which hadde noght 
Tooele Of that befongeth to a clerk, Hw studie seite upon 
this werk. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 218 Lusty 
hertys in gladnesse them delite. Set M ther study on occu- 
.pacioun, In joye and myrthe. 1445 Claudian in Anglia 
^XVIII. 269 Bothe pore and jichc labouryd rights sore 
encrese to gete with studye; 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 145 b, Whan we be gyueii with all our study and dili- 
gence to clennesseofvertue & purileof lyfc.^ z^gSu/^lic. 
to /[r/K^(EE.T,S.)24. There is no study, strifre,norIaboure 
agaynst synne, but through faithe. 7545 Bale Myst. Iniq. 

17 His great hot stodye is also to sett vp purgatorj'c againe. 
1583 T. Washinctoh tr, Nichalay’s Vcy. ii. vii. 37 b, All 
their pleasure and studie is to attire and set out themselu^ 
7589 PasquiCs Ret. C iv, Spyders. .spynne with great studie 
an vnprofitable webbe, good for nothing but to catch Fl3'es. 
7594 (JHAPMAN Shaderjj of Nt. EJ, Thy glorious temple.. 
That was the studie of all Asia, Two hunderd twentie som- 
mers to erect. <17637 B. Jossow Sad Sheph. 1. iv, No sought 
reliefe By all our studies can procure his peace, a 7700 

’ Evely.s Diary 25 Jan. 1645, That never to be sufficiently 
admired gallery painted in deepe relievo, the worke of 10 
years study for a triding reward. 7764 Dodsley Leasozves 
in Skenslone's J^ks. (1777) =88 Far from violating its 

natural beauties, Mr. Shenstone’s only study was to give 
them their full effecL 1803 Brougham Colon. Policy 1. 5* 
The indolence natural to their character is here thro\TO off j 
the acquisition of a fortune is the study of alL 1827 ocott 
Surg.Dau. xii, It was his study to sooth this ambitious and 
crafty female by blandishments. 

fb. Of one's own study, of one s own composi- 
tion. Obs. rare. 

7603 Surv. Lond.{ygclS) 1. 7^ And that done, he was 

to make a sermon of his owne studie, 

5. Application of mind to the acquisition of learn- 
ing ; mental labour, reading and reflection directed 
to learning, literarj' composition, invention, or the 
like. 

cs'goa Si. Edmund ^zxjinE.E.F. (1862) 7^ Henefi?r-52t*- 
nomore bis orcLoun, For no studie nc for no neode. ne for 
ko3t of lessoun. 01386 Chaucer Prol. 303 Of studie 10^ 
he mooste cure and moost heede. 7393 Lakcu P. PI C- 
x^•^. i2i Lettrureand longe studie ]ette> ful menyc. 0x450 
in Aungicr Hist, Islesvorth (1840) 278 If there be an in- 
uentory..of thebokesof the library and how they and ether 
bokes of study be kepte rmd repaji^ *540-* Elyot Image 


C^. BeejTig almost fatigate with the longe studie 

the CQrrectyng and ampliatyng of my Diciionarie. 
7504 Harding Ansxo, Jeu'eVs Challenge xo b, Let them take 
pames to tiauailc in studie, and they shall fynde by good 
auncient wunes.,that [etc.]. 7567 Turberv. Efit. etc. 46 
But I w'as chiefly bent to Poets famous Art, To them with 
I my studie did conuert. 7587 Allen Apol, 
21 b, The persons which first put them selues together in the 
\ niuereitie of Duay the j‘ere 7568, j’elding to Col/egtal forme 
of studie and discipline vnder one President. 1598 Grene- 
wxy yacitrts, Ann. v. ii. (16x2) 179 VitcHius..vmier colour 
of vsing It m his studie, asking for a penknife, lightly prickt 
a vcine; and ended his life. x6ii Bidle Eccles. xii. 12 Of 
makingmany bookes there isnoend, and much sludir [w<rr^. 

: Or, reading] is a wearines'.c of the flesh. 7663 Bayfield 
Treat. De Morb. Capitis 67 Sitting and holding his pen, 
with his eyes open, and looking upon his Book, you would 
liave thought he had been hard at study, till he was by 
calling,, found to want all sense and motion. <7 7700 Evelyn 
Diary 27 Jad, 7689, He was as earnest at his play as at his 
study, a 1732 Gay Fables, Packdiorse 4* Carrier 4 x Learn- 
ing by study must be won, 'Tw-as ne'er entaird from son to 
*737 I'opE Hot. Epist. lU iL 117 The hlan, who, 
stretch’d xn I^is’ calm retreat. To books and study gives 
sev n years complete. 1784 Cowper Tiroe. 822 See great 
commanders making war a trade, Great lawyers, lawyers 
without study made. xSxoCrabde Borough xx, 267 Study to 
him was pleasure and delight. 1839 Bailey Festus, Village 
Feast (1889)^ 155 When night hath set her silver lamp on 
liigh, Then is the time for study. 

personified. 1362 Lakcl. P, PL A. xL 1 penne hedde wit 
A wyf was hoten dam Studie. <i X5M Sidney Astroph. 
htella i. 10 Inuention, Nature’s chllde, fledde step-dame 
Studie’s blowes. 

+ b. Al {his) study : as a student at a university 
or college. Obs. 

1508 Reg. Prhy Seal Scot. 1. 235/1 To pas to Sanct Andres 
grafe be^yde Napillis, and thairefter to remane in Italic at 
his study for..vj ^eris. 1554 Cal. Arte, Rec. Dublin (1889) 
439 Thomas Pitz S>'mon.. being at the unlversite at Oxfoifi 
at stude to acquit leniyng. i577“87 Holinshed Chron»\\\. 
ix6s/r The kings maiestie..gaue him monte yeerelie out of 
his coffers, to find him honorablie at studie. a 7700 Evelyn 
Diary July 164s, Being resolved to spend some moneths-here 
at study, especialy physic and anatomie, of both of which 
there was now the most famous professors in Europe.- 
o. Acquirements, learning. Obs, 

£rx374 Chaucer Booth, i.pr. iv. (1868} 16 Hap my studie 
and my koanyng deserued pus (L. nostrsne artes ita me- 
ruemnlj ? 

d. A department of study ; tbe cultivation of a 
particular branch of learning or science. Often in : 
collect, plural, a person’s work as a student. 

1477 Earl Rivers (C)^ton)Zycfesx6 Tpocras. . was the first 
binder of the art of phislke whiche he shewed and taught to 
his children... And commaunded that they sbulde dwelle in 
the middel babltacion of grece In iil. Isles. And ypocras 
rested in the lie of Thau. And in the ij. other Isles the 
studye \vas lost in his dayes. 7500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixv, 

4 To spsik of science, craft, or sapience, . . OS' euerie study, 
lair, or discipline. 1538 Starkey Englatui n. iii. 203 The 
ordur of studys in vnyuersytes must. .be amendyd. 7591 
Sh AKS. Tvio Gent.x. i. 67 Thou lulia thou bast metamorphis’d 
me \ Made me neglect roy Studies, loose my time. 7594 R. 
Ashley tr. Lays te Roy 24 llie learning of the Athenians 
was lost in Athens; only remaining In that towne theschool 
or house of studies. 7597 Bacos Ess.^ Studies (<^b.) 6 
Studies serue for pastime^, for ornaments and for abilities. 
7677 Johnson in RafsCorr.ixZ^^ 728 In the meantime 
wi^hing you success in your studies, 1 rest, Sic. 7748 H. 
■\\'alpclb Let. to G. Montagu 11 Aug., These Veres have 
thrown me into a deal of this old study. 7756-9 A. Butler 
Lives ofi Saints, S. Peter Damian, He gave a considerable 
time to sacred studies. 7788 Al RS. Hughes Henry Isabella 
HI. 5 Is she persuaded to apply to any particular study, 
such as music, pabting, &a because her father is fond of it ? 
7841 Penny CycL XXI, 175/1 He began bis studies at the 
gymnasium of Coburg in 2638. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer s F. 
394 Back would he to bis studies, make a name. 7874 Black ie 
Self Cult, 30 So far from rushing hastily into merely pro- 
fessional studies, a young man should rather feic.].^ 7892 
Laov F. Verney Verney Mem, I. 722 Ralph still going on 
with bis studies at Oxford. 

6. The action of studying (something specified or 
implied) ; mental eflfort in the acquisition i 2 /'(some 
kind of learning) ; attentive reading of (a book, 
etc.), or careful examination or observation cf (an 
object, a question, etc.). Phrase, io make a study 
of to study, observe carefully. 

C7300 St. Edmund zq6in E.E.P, (1862)78 O tyme he was 
in grete studie of his lessoun a ny5L 7340-70 Alisaunder 
637 Many tbinges of man m>'ght bee showe. By studie 
of he stones in what state hee were. 1526 Pilgr, Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 232 b, TTie seconde parte of contempla- 
cj'on is study or redynge of holy scripture. 1584 Powel 
Lloyd's Cambria 33 Wbo..traucUed to Athens, and be- 
stow’cd there manic yeercs in the studie of the Greeke, 
Hebrue and Chaldic toongs. 7668 E. Hopkins .S'erw., 
Vanity (1685) 10 God hath composed two books, by the dili- 
gent study of which we may attain to the knowledge of 
Himself: the Book of the creatures, and the book of the 
Scriptures. 1704 Norris Afe<r/ World ii.xIL4£6 The study 
of the sweaces is a natural abstraction of the mind from the 
creature. 7845 Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 27 The volume of 
the canons which had formed the object of his study the pre- 
ceding night. 7859 RuSKiN Tveo Paiks i § x8 I'be study, 
however, of the effect of art on the mind of nations is one 
rather for the historian than for us. 1E84 Hunter & W m\te 
My Ducats xx\'. (1BS5) 374 Even in the midst of bis own 
troubles, Lymn found himself engaged in making a study of 
Gertrude, 1895M. Earth-werkouio/Tvstany^ 

Never a chapej of them but is worth study and a stitT neck. 

"b. Theat. The action of comiuitting to memo^ 
one’s part in a play. Hence, to have or he a quick ^ 
slow, etc. study i to be quick, slow, etc. in learning 
by heart. 


7590 Shake. Mids. N. i. ii, 69 Snug. Haue you the Lions 
part wntten? pray 3'ou if be, giue it me, for^I am slow of 
studie. 7761 Foote Liar 111. Wks. 1799 I. 316, I have a 
short scene to giye you in study. 1822 H. Mackenzie Life 
Y^f^e 95 Mrs. Siddons told me she never found any study 
{which, in the technical language of the stage, means the 
getting verses by heart) so easy as that of Douglas. 7838 
Dickens A/c/i. Nick, xxiiij I've got a part of twelve lengths 
here, which I must be up in to-morrow night..; I’m a con- 
fimnded quick study, that’s one comfort. 1857 Reade Course 
V IfueLove, Art 128 Having what b called a very quick 
mistress of the twenty or thirty Tines. 
x88a Ashton Soc, Life Q. Anne xxv, II. 21 Powell. .was 
-.a careless study, with a bad memorj*. 

7, That which is studied; the object of one’s 
study. Chiefly with possessiz/e, 

*535 CovEBDALE Ps. cxix. 99, 1 haue more vnderstondinge 
than all my teachers for thy testimonies are my studye. 
*595 Phrases Lat. Aldi Manutii 12 Ad Ciceronem me con- 
iuli, I haue giuen my selfe to Cicero : Tully is my whole 
studie. 7709 Pope Lss. Crit. 124 Be Homers works your 
study and delight, Read them by day, and meditate by 
night. 1734 — Ess. Man il 2 The proper study [1733 I'be 
only Science] of mankind b Man. 1780 Mirn'cr No. 97 F 9 
Jhis gentleman ..discovered himself to be eminently skilled 
in the science of law, the study, as he boasted, of has earlier 
3'ears. 1859 Habits cf Gd. b>ociety xl 306 The man who 
makes dining a study., must go farther in ibeimpro^'cments 
of the room than W'e yet have. xBjSStedman Oafird : Soc. 
4* Iniell. Life 238 There are severm other commentaries, but 
they will not be found profitable study, 

b. Something worth studying, or that requires 
to be studied ; an object presenting effects of colour 
(and the like) attractive to an artist. 

7766 Fordycc Serrn. Vug. Women (1767) I. ii. 53 The male 
heart b a study. ^7779 il//rr<7r No. 45 P 9 A painter, W’ho 
wi-hed to express indignaiion, contempt, and pity, blended 
together, could not have found a finer study. 7817 Hazlitt 
Pol. Ess. (18x9) 214 It b ‘a psychological cunosiiy'; a 
study of human infinniiy. 1853 RlRs.SToavE Uncle Tom's 
C. xi, The \arious hats, in fact, were quite a Shakspearian 
study. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. I. v. 45 Both it and North- 
umberland. .afforded studies of color that would have re- 
W'arded an artist. 7859 Habits cfGd. Society iv. 160 As a 
work of art, a well-dressed woman b a study. 1891 E. 
Peacock N. Brendon I. 275 Basil was a curious study for 
her. 1894 Yellow Bk. I, 192 The haipbt, whose nose ba 
study in purples. 

8. A room in a bouse or other building, furnished 
with books, and used for private study, reading, 
writing, or the like. Often applied to ‘the private 
room or office of the master of a house, however it 
may be used ’ {Cent. Diet,'). 

In Public Seboob (and other large schoob), the pri^*a£e 
room for study and other occupations of one or more boys. 

7303 R. Biiunne Hnudl. b^nne 4745 Next hjs chaumbre, 
besyde hys stody, harpers chaumbre was fast hetby. 
c 7386 Chaucer Fratikl. T. 479 But in bis studie ther as 
bbe bookes be They seten stiJle. ^*430 Life Sf.Knih, 
(Roxb.) 14 He. .passed from ebambre to ebambre t>'!e he 
come ym to bir secreet study where no creature vsed to come 
hot hu self allone, 7463 Bury Wills (Camden) 33, I yeve 
and be qweibe to the seid Jone my nece a Htyl grene cofire 
forkerchysj siondyng in my stodye. 7450 Caxsw Eneydos 
Prol. I, 1 sittyng in my studye where aslaye many dyuerse 
paunflettis and bookys, 1507-8 Aec. Ld. high Treas. Scet. 
IV. ICO liem to Jobne Forman for ane lok to the Klngb 
lairon that standis in the Ktngb studee, iiijs. 7560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 316 A noble man of Spaire..kepcth 
the whole bouse to himself, and going into his studie [L. 
hibliotkecam\ searcheih all thinges. 7607 Shaks. Jul. C. 

11. i. 7 Luc. (jail’d j-^ou my Lord? Brut. Get me a Taper 
in my Study, Lucius. 1609 B.JonsonJVV. // wr. iv. v, Doe 
you obscrue this gallerie?..Hcre are a couple of studies, at 
each end one. <1x632 L. HvrmiDiss.Antiq.Oxf.Oieasuc 
2720) 347 That Tower which slandeih upon the Bridge. .b 
commonly called by the name of Frier Bacon's Study. 1647 
Commons Remonstr. in Wks.Chas, I (1662) 11. 62 Some 
Members of both Houses had their studies and cabinets, 

3*ea their pockets, searched. 7654 Whitlock .Zip<j/r?///r<z 160 
Those that have counting Houses forget those that have 
Studies. 77^ Sophia Lee Canterb. T., Yug. Lady’s T.u. 

44S Crosby fitted up a l.Trge and retired parlour as a study. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. v, 'And shall 1 have a study 
like this, too?’ said Tom. 1E68 Walcott .S‘*7rrr<j' i4rrZ'^<r/. 


1 are going to have a pipe in the study. 7504 Dor. P. 
Hughes iffe H.P, Hughes x. 240 When they came to con- 
suit him in his study. 

irons/, 1800 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy, Spring 32 The 
fields hb study. Nature was hb book. 

*f*b. A room or cupboard containing books, etc. 
1538 Elyot Diet., Armarium, a study where bokes are 
laide, or a drye larder, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, 
Study, a Closet of Books. 7717 Henley- tr. Mentfaveen s 
Trav. Italy V. 86 Having begun here to give an Account of 
Private Studies, or Closets, we have thought fit in this 
Place to speak of l^t of 'I’arvbiano. . 

•f c. The books contained in a ' study (sense 8, 
8 b) ; a student’s collection of books, etc. ,* a private 
library. Often tx study of hooks. Obs. 

1667 AshmolE Diary 333 * '02672 
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It toVtll hU Study cf IJooUt. 

+ d Thi ofSce or pl.ice of business of a profes- 
sionflman. (=?.!</«*.) Obs. 
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1S74 Coventry Leei Bk. 817 , 1 gave a deed to be ingrossed 
with speed, and yt must be done very secretly in a Close 
studdie or parlour & not in the open shopp. 1581 Pettie 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv, ii. (1586) 106 He went hastelie to the 
studie of a brother of his who was a Doctor. I6id. in. 145 
Peing not long since in an Aduocaies studie, I heard [etc.]. 

9 . A seat of learning. General study, study 
general studiuni generald), a university. 

1387 TreVis/^ Hinder. (Rolls) I, 177 In l»is lond was som- 
tyme lie studie and Jjc scole of Pallas and Minerua. c 1420 
Hoccleve Min. Poems 221 He wcnte vn*to the studie 
general 1436 Sir G. HAVEZ,atu- 4 rwr(S. T. S.) 222 Chilis 
Maygne..iransportit ihestudy outof Romcandbrocht it to 
Paris, ..[and] has gevin to the study of P.aris sa mony not- 
able privilegis that clerlcis suld joys thare. a 1466 Gregory 
Chron. in Hist. ColL Cit, Lond. (Oimden) 133 Alle maner 
chyrchys, un>'versyteys, and stadyys generalle. a 1470 
Harding Chron. cx. i, Martin bishop of Rome, graunied to 
king Alurede To found & mak a study.. And an vniucrsilcc 
for clerkes in to rede The whlche he made, at Oxcnford. 
1499 Reg. privy Seal Scot. I, 51/1 To pas to the partis be- 
$ond sej* to Paris or uther studeis, 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (Rolls) III. 498 This famous studie [sc. St Andrews] 
in that 5eir began. 1538 Starkey England ii. iii, 203 Thys 
thyng in siud>’s and vnyucrsyiesys neclectyd and despysyd. 
*599 Barker {title) The Fearfull Fan«;ies of the Floren- 
tine Couper. Written in Toscane, by lohn B.aptist Gclli, 
one of the free Studie of Florence. [x6xo HoLtAND Cam- 
den's Brit. I. 379 Those schooles of learning which wee call 
..Universities, that age termed Studia that is Studies. 
1673 O. Walker Ediic. u x. 120 Oxford and Paris (the two 
onely general Studies for a long time on this side the Alps).] 

10 . An artistic production executed for the sake 
of acquiring skill or knowledge, or to seni'e as a 
preparation for future work ; a careful preliminary 
sketch for a work of art, or (more usually) for some 
detail or portion of it; an artist’s pictorial record 
of his observation of some object, incident, or effect, 
or of something that occurs to his mind, intended 
for his own guidance in his subsequent %vork. Also, 
occas., a drawing, painting, or piece of sculpture 
aiming to bring out the characteristics of the object 
represented, as they are revealed by especially care- 
ful observation. 

1769 Reynolds Disc. R. Acad. W. Wks. 1797 I. 29 What, 
therefore, I wish to impress upon you is, that whenever an 
opportunity offers, you paint your studies instead of dr.iw- 
ing them. *822 H. Mackenzie Lt/e Home ^2 Of this piece 
[rc. Douglas] there are extant. .morefragments and original 
sketches, or. as a painter would call thzm, studies^ than of 
any other of Mr. Home’s productions. 1837 Ruskim Pot. 
£eon.Artv.%go He will make a study ol a picture he 
likes, for his own use, in his own w.ay; but he won’t and 
can’t copy, 1871 Hamerton Etcher's Handbk. 59 These 
two things, the pen study for Hne,^ and^ tlie sepia study for 
values of light and dark, are sufneient if properly done, and 
enough done, to educate an etcher, 1874 R. Tyrwhitt 
Skeiekin^ Club 48 By a study I mean, generally speaking, 
a finished drawing of some part of a picture. 1883 Ruskim 
Art 0/ Eng. 10 'l‘he stud3^ of cattle on a Highland moor in 
the evening, by Mr. Davis. 2884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 745/2 
M. Guignard exhibits a clever study of a calf being fed. 
1922 Act I e 5 ’ 2 Ceo. c 46 § 2 (1) Any. .sketch, plan, 
model, or study made by him for the purpose of the work. 

b. A discourse or literary composition devoted 
to the detailed consideration of some question, or 
the minute description of some object ; a literary 
work executed as an exercise or as an experiment 
in some particular style or mode of treatment. 

2865 Carlyle Remin. (i 83 i) II, 240 It was byher address 
and invention that I got my sooterkin of a * study * improved 
out of its worst blotches. 2877 Swinburne Note C. Bronte 
29 A study in that kind as soft and true as Rousseau's, as 
keen and true as Browning’s. 29x2 A. G. Hocc Christ's 
Message 233 Recall the thought to which the two first 
Studies of this week led up. 

11 , Mus. (See qnot. 18S3.) 

2873 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus, Terms, Study, a 
term applied to an exercise for the pianoforte or other in- 
strument. 2883 F, Taylor in Grove's Diet. Mus. III. 746/2 
Studies, the name given to a large class of musical compo- 
sitions,. .having. .the cultivation of the powers of execution 
for their chief object. Studies have been written for nearly 
every instrument, but. .it vrill be sufneient here to speak of 
Pianoforte Studies, which form the great majority of all 
■ those in existence. 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5) study-hook, 

•club, -day, f desk, f house ; study-bearing, -racked, 
- 7 u^r«,adjs,; study -cap, -chair, -door, -fag- 

glttg, fire, -lamp, t man, -table, -window ; study- 
bred adj. Also study boy, in some schools, a boy 
who, as being in an upper form, has a share of a 
‘ study ’ (sense S) ; study-hall [ = F. salle d'dtude'], 
in Roman Catholic colleges, a large room in ^Yhich 
the pupils prepare their lessons ; study-place {a) 
= sense 8 ; (^) = study-hall. 

2&jo'EKCi\KnoCont.Clergyi2$ If., instead of such either of 
inferiour parts, or a feeble constitution,.. there were pick’d 
out those that were of a' tolerable ingenuity, of a ^study- 
bearing body, and.. as hence there Is nothing to hinder our 
universities from being full, so fete.). 26x0 Bolton Ele7n. 
Armories 49 Flit Armes, and *study-books for whom. 2858 
W. G.Trery [title) A Study Book of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering. 2893 Stevenson xxiv^ I ..purchased 
astudy-booK in law. 1899 Kipling iSr The four 

long form-rooms In which all below the rank of ‘•study-boys 
worked. 2899 J. A. Hobson Ruskin 220 An abortive brood 
of *study-br^ theories and researches. 2832 S. Warren 
Diary Physic. II. ii. 59 He was in a brown dre<sing gown, 
and ’study cap. 1848 B. F. Westcott in A. Westcott Life 
(1903) I, it. J02 In my inventory they call it a *study-chair ! 
1886 G. Nixje.xMavnie'sSakex'nx, He sat.. in a red velvet- 


cusb oned study-chair. 1920 Univ^se 26 Amz- 8 Its columns 
have in the past led to the formation of various groups and 
•study-clubs. 2730 T. Boston Aec. My Life xii. (1908) 286 
For about 3 weeks, as my *study-day came about, I found 
my self unfitted for it. 1549 Ciialoner Erasm. Praise 
Folly Q ij b, As though I had priuely piked our Maister 
doctors cunning out of their *studi deskes. 2385 Daniel tr. 
P. Jovius' Disc, hnprese G vij, Of whom he [sc. Erasmus] 
demaunded what posie were fit to be set on bis *Studie 
doorc. 1833 Mrs. Gaskf.ll Ruth xxx, His study-door was 
but a step from that which led into the street. 2857 Hughes 
Tom Brown 1. viii, He.. chose them for his fags, and ex- 
cused tlicm from ■•study-faggiag[. 2817 Scott Harold In- 
trod., I love my *study-fire to trim, And con right vacantly 
some idle talc. 2802 Tablet 12 Sept. 415 You will not get 
it all in the •.study-balls and in the class-halls. 1499 Promp. 
Parv. 65/2 (Pynson) Cell or *stody hows, cello. 2883 F. hi. 
Crawford Dr.Ctaudius i. He struck a match and Ht his 
•study-lamp. 2657^ J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee etc. 266 
Passing our times in speculative notions and contempla- 
tions, as some onely *Study-men, and not Pulpit-men do. 
2563 S\\MTt.Crounds Archit. 3 b. Your ‘study places, where 
you wold \mtc, drawer deuisc.. ought to recciue their light 
from the northe. 2667 in Cath. Rec. Soe. Publ. III. 71 
llicy satt to gciher in the studdy place, c 2735 in B, Ward 
Hist. Si. Edmund's Coll. (2893) 302 At two o’clock on 
School Days all go to ye Study Place. 28x2 W. Tennant 
Anster F. vi. xlvi. Thy •study-rack’d, perplexed brains. 
2837 Hugi(f.s Tom Broum 1. viii. Selling even his school- 
books, candlestick, and ‘study table. 1912 Hibbert yml. 
Oct. 122 Tlie dullard will be more happy and useful at the 
plough-tail than at the study-table. 2872 Lowell {title) 
My ‘Study Windows. 2897 ‘Tivou* (H. W. Blcackley) 
Short Innings xv. 222 Dick hoisted himself through the 
study-window. 2843 D. Pollok 'its Life R. Pollokzn He., 
was pale, tliin and 'study-worn. 

S'fnidy(stff*di), t;. Pa. Land pa. pple. studied. 
Forms: 3-7 stu^e, 4 stidie, studo, 4-6 stodie, 
-y, atudyo, 5 studdie, (stodye), 5-6 stodye, 
(6 pres. pple. stoding), 7-8 studdy, 4- study. 
See also Estudt. [ME. studie, a. OF. estudier 
(mod.F. Hudier') = Pr. estudiar (semi-popular 
estuziar), Sp. estudiar, Pg. estudar, It. studiare, 
ad. med.L. studiare, f. studium Study sh. 

The verb has always been the usual rendering of L. siudlre 
(see Study x^.), which has influenced the sense-development.] 

1. Intransitive uses. 

L. To apply the mind to the acquisition of learn- 
ing, whether by means of books, obsen*ation, or 
experiment, t Const, in, on, upon (a book, a 
branch of learning). 

c 2300 . 5 “/. Edmund 270 in E.E.P. (1862) 78 He l>*nede 
adoun vpon bis hoc, po he ne mi5te studie nomore. 4^1320 
Sir Trisir. 282 In bok, while he was bore. He slodieb cuer, 
hat stihe. 2362 Lascl./’. /Y. Axii.6The werelcf to Icrne 
but loth for tosiodie. exyj^Se. Leg. .S*a/V*/rxxxl. {Eugenia) 
34 pir twa 3ung men Ithandlystudyt in philosophy. ^2386 
Chaucer Prol. 1B4 What sholde he studie, and make 
hymscluen wood Vpon a boke in Clo^nslre alwey to poure. 
C2400 Rule St. Benet (Prose) xlviti. 33 When prime is 
sungen til vmdern salle ye studie in lescuns. ^2430 Lydc. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 217 Eche thyng of kyndc drawith 
to his nature, Som to profile in wysdam and science, Som 
also^ to studyen in Scripture. 2450-80 tr, Secreia Secret. 
xxviii, 21 I’hc nobille Plato be stodied in the science of 
.^stronomye, 2330 Palscr. 741/2, 1 woldc fayne be a great 
clerke, but I love not (o studye. 2661 H. Newcome Diary 
(Clietham Soc.) 9, 1 kept in all y« afternoonc and siuddycd 
on another doct. on my text Act. xxiv. 25, 2709 Hearke 
Collect. (O.H.S.) II. 245 [Harduin] maliciously asserts that 
the Cardinal's way of studying was to read Indexes, a ijzi 
Prior Advice of Venus 22 On female idleness his [Cupid’s] 
pow’r relies, But when be finds us studying-hard he flies. 
2746 Francis tr. Hor., Sat. ii. vii. 20 [He] Now rakes at 
Rome, and now to Athens flies; Intensely studies with the 
turn'd and Wise, 

b. quasi-x^. with complement. 

27x2 Steele Sfect. No. 132 f i .A Gentleman that had 
studied himself dumb. 2725 N. Bailey Fam. Collog. Erasm. 
(1733) 16, I approve well enough of studying hard, but not 
to study myself to Death. 2769 E. Bancroft Cuiancx 227, 
I have not yet studied myself into a habit of investigating 
the Minutiae of Nature. 

c. To follow one’s educational or professional 
studies at a university, college, or the like ; to be a 
student or learner of some science or art under a 
professor or master, f Const, hu 

rx45a Capcrave St. Aug. xi. 17 Alipiu% he selth, was at 
Cartage, stodying in rethorik. 2532 N. Country /FrV/r (Sur- 
tees 2908) X27 Powr scolcrs..in eythcr of ihunyversilcs.. 
there sludving in holy Dyvinitie. 2502 Kvu Span. Trag. 
IV. i. 76 When in Tolfcdo ibere I studied It was my chance 
to wile a Tragedie. 2627 Moryson I tin. 1. 6 Each man 
paid a Lubeck shilling for tribute, my selfe onely excepted, 
who had that privilcdec because 1 went to study in the 
Universities. 2738 L. Temple (cd. 2) 55 Vandyke 

studiedunder Rubens. s’jZo MirrorlAo. 70 They had grown 
up at the same schools, and studied under the same masters, 
2884 A. Bain Pract. Ess. 204 In the current phrase, ‘study- 
ing under some one,' there is a more express reference to 
being taught by a roaster, as in listening to lectures. 2898 
A. Sutherland in H. G. Turner & S. Developm. Austral 
I.it. T22 Now he had a chance of studying at the hands of 
Tom Sayers, afterwards the pugilist hero of England. 

2 . To think intently; to meditate {fiof, on, 
upon, iri) ; to reflect, try to recollect something or to 
come to a decision. Obs. cxc. dial, and C/.S. coUoq. 

1340 Ayenh. 24 pet ceb may bclerc y-zy yne him-zelue yef 
be wyle wel studie. c 1400 Sc. Trojan War (Horstm.) i. 64 
All wrath ande angry ine bys bert Stude studeande a litill 
stert. c 2400 Beryn 2793 Beryn studied in the ches, al-Jjou^e 
it nau3t a-vailid. 1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye i. xxiv. 63 
But yf youre barte be set., to study aboute the stablynge of 
the tnynde in god, ye can not..saye hys seruyee dcuoutly. 
CZ4S9 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xIL 287 He loked doun- 


warde, & studyed a goode while that he sayd noo wordc. 
2314 Barclay Cit. 4- Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 18 Yet let 
mestody,avoydynge perturbaunce So maye I call them unto 
my remembraunce. a 2533 Berners Huon liii. 179 They 
both began to study for yt^fyrst draught [f.^. move at chess). 
n; z548 Hall Chron.. Hen. IV, 20 When the kyng had long 
digested and studied on this matter he made aunswereand 
sayd. CXS63 Juggler 310 And if I wold sit stoding 
this .vii. yerc 1 shall not ells find how to saue me all clere. 

I'ioravanti s Disc. Chirurg.y, L.beganne 
to consider of the matter,.. & so studying, it came in my 
memory, that the aire was cause of their death. 2610 Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 82 You make me study of that; She was of 
Carthage, not of Tunis. 2647 Lichtfoot Harmony 0 . T. 49 
Moses feeding his sheep and studying upon God, hath a 
vision of Christ in a bush. 2672 Dhyden Jsi Pi. Cenq. 
Granada \\\. Slage.dir.,Hc walksswiftly, and discomposedly 
studying. 28x2 Henry ^ Isabella II. 5 He was not $0 
spiritually engrossed, but that he had time to study a little 
upon temporal affairs. 2876 ‘Mark Twain’ Tom Sawyer 
xviii, ‘Go on, Torn 1 * ‘Just let mestudya moment— justa 
moment. Oh, yes— you said you believed the door was open.' 
+ b. Phrase, To study ly or in oneself. Obs. 
e 2430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 14^0 Culhbert was grctly 
stonyed And be him selfe bisily steayed. 1:2450 Merlin ii. 
28 Grctly stodied cucry clerke be liym-self, but for all their 
labour thei cowde not fyndebutoon thyngc. «X533 Bekneps 
HuonW. 171 He began to study in byraself whether he shulde 
shewc the trouthe or eles to lye. 

+ 0. 7*0 be in doubt or perplexity; to ‘take 
thought* anxiously. Obs. 

2362 Lancl. P. pi, a. viii. 132 Mony tyme kh Mctels ban 
made me to studie For pers loue. r 1386 Chaucer Meich, 
7 '. 71X Who studieth now but faire fres**he May? 1460 
Cafcrave Chron, (Rolls) 25 This mad simple men to studye, 
supposing that he was a god. 2493 Festivall (^V. de W. 
*5*5) *39 h. Than came an aungel to Joseph & badde he 
sholde lake Mary to his kepynge & study no more there- 
upon. 2546 J. Heywood J'rov. 11. iv. (1867) 49 Husband 
(quoth .^he) ye studie, be meiy now, And cuen as ye thynkc 
now £0 come to yow. a 2386 Montgomerie Mtsc. Poems 
xxiv. 31, I, that som tyme solide wes and sage, Begouth to 
studie, stupefact and strange. 

fd. With indirect question: To debate with 
oneself, deliberate, consider, Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor hi. 22266 pai sal be studiand in h^ir thoght, 
Quejjcr j at lie be crist or nai. Ibid.zZay^ And yce leuedis 
. .studis hu your hare to hcu. a 2340 Hampolf. Ps. xiil 2 
j>ai ka«.t and studis how lai moght doe in dede \>zi )ai baf 
wickidly ihcght, 1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 146 This king began 
to studie and muse, What strange matierc he m3'htc use Ibe 
knj hies wiites to confoundc. c 2450 Merlin xii. 178 He., 
be-gan to stodye howe he mygbt spede to go to the fc)ngc 
Arthur, « 2533 Berners cl. 570 She slode styl and 

studyed what voyce it royght be. 2393 Shaks, RieJu II, v. 
V. 1 , 1 haue beene studying howl may compare This prison 
where 1 liue, vnto the world. 2600 Fairfax Tassov, xcii, 
He studied how to feed that mightie host. 2694 Atterbufy 
Serm.U'jzb) 1 . 184 Every Man is continually studying how 
to put a Trick u;^n bis Neighbour, 1788 Mrs, Huckes 
Henry 4- Isab, 111 . 79 She dciermined,,not to study vMt 
would best deceive ber friends and the world ; but [etc.]. ^ 

fe. To ask oneself without answer, ‘wonder 
why, what, etc. Obs. 

c 2480 Henryson Mor. Fab. x. {Fo.x 4- Wolf) v, I studdie, 
quhy ye suld slop me. Sen tfaatl faltit neuer to you. a 2533 
Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) Ddvjb, I studye soore 
what hath meued the to leaue chyual^e. 

•ff. To search, ‘ cast about Obs. 

2552 Rooin.'Jon tr. More's Utopia ii. iii. (1895) 237 That no 
man.. shall then afterwarde rather studye for (L. exergild] 
reasons where\vyih to defende (clc.). 2592 Arden 0/ Fever- 
sham V. iii. 23 Study not for an answer ; looke not down. 
2609 Rowlands Knave Clubs (2872) 38 A greedy minded 
gripple Clcarke, Had gathered store of gould, And studiw 
fora place secure His hoorded heape to hould. 2623 !• 
Adams H kite Devil Ep. Ded., This Sermon beares so 
strange a Title in the forhead, that I durst not la 
study for a Patronage to it. 27x7-8 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to Lady^xb Mar., I am in great danger of losing 
my English...! am forced to study for Exprcs.sions. 273 
Swift Let. to Cay 10 July, 1 found a Moral first and 
fora Fable. 2748 Richardson C/«x7jrrt(2822)VII, 309-“ 
must have studied for an expedient, . 

•J' 3 , To exercise oneself, employ ones thougni 
or effort in. Obs. 

2430*80 tr. Secreta Secret. Prol. 3 For cuyr he ivas stWH 
yng in good and gracious thewes. 1456 Sir G. Have^^ 

A rms (S.T.S.) 25 Oihcris that studylt nocht in the kepmg 
leauiee, hot mare in the conlrufing [printed 
falshcde. 2474 Chxvon Chesse xv. L (2883) 16* 
gouernours studye in wisedom, . ♦ 

4 . a. With inf. : 'To endeavour, make it one s 
aim, set oneself deliberately to do something. 

2340 A yenh. 232 Stude bou to bleue. c 2350 
130 pan studied sebe slifly as stepmoderes wol aHe, 1 
dernly a despit to here stcpchilderen. 2377 LaNCL. 

B. XV. 587 pci..sludycden to stroycn hym and . 

hemself. ^1430 Cafcrave St. Gilbert xiv. £o p^ 

Gilbert stodied eueryday tobere schidis to b^holy f >7 . \ 

brent in pc tabernacle. 2474 Caxton Ckesse IH- vl \ ^ 

132 We studye for to be lyke vnto belues of the see. 

J, Kay tr. Caoursin's Siege f Rhodes ^ 

tourned tfaeire fantasye and studyed wy’ih alle t^me v 
and mygbte to assaute the cyte. 25x9 Interl. 

(Percy Soc.)4 Yet amonge moste folke that man is v > ^ 
Moste wyse, whiche to be ryche studyeth only’- i._ 

DALE X 'J'hess.lv. 11 We beseche you..that ye sluody t 
quyet [so 2622), and to medle with youre t 

*549 Rk. Com, Prayer, Commun., Prayer for King. . 
..he (the King) maye. .study to preserue thy peop‘®';*j 
wealth, peace, and Godlynes. 2^5 T, Washington i • 
Nicholay's Voy. I. xvi. 27 b, lliey study to seek plac« coo 
& shadowous. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosg's Coinpl- 
11. 59 The more lascivious study commonly to appeare in<^ 
chast. C2665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 

(28461 359 But Cromwell, who of late studied^ to give 
neglects, passed him by. 2702 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 322 
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He sludy’d to do as much Mischief as he could. <1x7x5 
Burket Own Time (1766) I. 115 No body did ever study to 
hurt hun. 1798 Webde in Owen Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 10, 
I have not studied to exaggerate any part of this memo- 
randum. Quentin D.xxi^ * For whom are you?* 

..‘For France— for France,’ answered Quentin, studying to 
get away. 

f b. With clause : To employ one’s effort that, 
1656 Earl Mosm. tr. Boccalint's Advls. fn Pnrnass, ii. 
vi. (1674) 143 They should chiefly study, that.. clemency 
might clearly be seen in the punishment. 

t5. [After L. with dat.] To be addicted 

to ; to direct one’s efforts io ; to be solicitous for^ 
after\ to set one’s mind Obs, 

^i382\Vyclif yer. vi. 13 Alle toauaricestudien. — 2 Macc. 
ii. 29 Forsothe grauntynge the trewihe of alle autours, hot 
we cure self studyinge to shortnesse, c 1430 Pol. Pel, ^ L. 
Poems 205 pou sludiest after nyce aray. 1561 Daus tr. 
Bullingeron Af>oc. (1573) Pref. 19 Certeine thinges. .1 have 
not set forth m these my sermons, studieng much, for 
breuity. 1603 Stow Sun\ Bond. (1908) I. 189 Their Pre- 
lates,. .studying for mony, omitted the punishment limitted 
by law, 

H. Transitive uses. 

*|* 6. To ponder over, meditate upon. Obs, 

<1x300 Cursor ;!/. 7128 pisfxc. Samson’s riddle] it was quen 
hai had soght, And stodid ihre dais al for noght, e 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. xi6 Sludie hou pe dede of Crist, and 
knitt 00 witt wip anoher. 1474 Caxton Ckesse iv. viii. (1883) 

1 86 To gyue hem cause to leue her pensifnes and sorowes In 
auysynge & studyynge this game. 

b. causatively. To cause to muse ; to perplex. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

x6s4 T. Whalley in Ussheds Lett. (1686) 602 Your noting 
their defects, .more studied me. 

7. To apply one’s mind to the acquiring of (a 
science, art, langnacje, etc.). 

1445 in Anglia XXVIII. 273 Aomas also, which crafie of 
musys studyed. xsx6 Kal. Pieta Le^. Eng. (Pynson) 28 b, As 
he was studyinge aryihmetrykc, his moder then latlye deed 
apperyd to hyiiL iSjS Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. 40 In briefe 
sir, sludie what you most affect. 1634 Sir T. Hawkins Pol. 
Observ. 36 Happy he, who studieth prudence on anoihers 
bookes. X698 Fryer Aee. E. India iV A 263 Studying all the 
Arts of Thrift, will Travel for Fifty Shillings. <2x704 Locke 
Educ. 5 167 Wks. 1714 III. 74 If a Gentleman be to study any 
X.angnage, it ought to be that of his own Country. 1715 
Addiso.n Drummer m. i, I warrant you he has study’d the 
black art, 2750 Warqurton Jttlian Introd, p. xxxviii, 
That very Philosophy, which was then adopted to explain 
articles of Faith, was now studied only to instruct us in the 
history of the human mind [etc.], 1783 Mrs. Hughes Henry 
ff Isao. III. s8 Our heroine had not at alt studied the rules 
of whist, and practised them very little. 1833 G. Combe Led. 
Pop, Ednc, i. (1848) 14 They have wasted in studying— or in 
attempting to study— Greek and Latin, the only time which 
their prc.Nsing occupations left al their command. X878 
Stedman Oxford: Soe. <5* Iniell. Life 280 Political Economy 
may be studied in Fawcett or Mill. 

b. colloq. To study up : to study (a subject) in 
view of some special emergency, e. g. an examina- 
tion ; to * get up In recent Diets. 

8 . To be occupied with (a specific branch of 
learning) as the subject of one’s eaucational course 
or professional training. 

1569 Underdown Ovid's Inved. Ibis Pref, Avij, Quid., 
was a gentleman of a good house,., who rather to please hys 
father, then for any loue he bare tbervnto, studyed the lawe. 
But after hi^ decease, he returned to his olde study of Poetry 
againe. x6xi G. H. tr. Anti-Colon Being asked whether 
bee had studyed Diuinitie in the Colledge of lesuite^ he 
answered: Yea, [etc.]. X7oo Evelyn Diary 8 Dec., The 
Chancery requiring so little skill in deep law learning, if the 
practiser can talk eloquently in that Court, so that probably 
few care to study the law to any purpose. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XXI, X84/1 The university of Gottingen, where Seeiren 
from 1785-88 studied medicine, the natural sciences, [etc.]. 

•j* b. In passive, To be educated. Obs. 
as 66 z Heylin Hist. Preshyt. ii- (1670) 54 The State of 
Avignion,.. being visited with such of the French Preachers 
as had been studied at Geneva.^ 1662 Stillingfi- Orig, 
Saerx it. ii, § 5 And after, speaking of their Kings being 
studied in their arts as well as others of the Priests, he adds, 
[etc.]. 

9. To read (a book, a passage, an author) with 
close attention. 

1422 Yonge tr. Secrela Secret. 247 Good bokys to rede 
and study. 1526 Pilgr. PerJ. (W. de W. 153X) 2 But rather 
1 beseche all the reders so to study this present treatyse, 
that [etc.]. x6ix Bible Transl. Pref. f 4 If we doe not 
studie them [the Scriptures]. 1701 De Foe Trueborn Eng, 
20 The Learned Men who study Aristotle. 2B44 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1889) I. 125 Think of the rocococity of a 
gentleman studying Seneca in the middle of February 1844 
in a remarkably damp cottage. 1848 Thackeray dan. Fair 
i.x, Al college. .he prepared himself for public life.. by study- 
ing the ancient and modern orators Nvith great assiduity. 
1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crii. Pref. p viii. One cannot be alwa>’s 
studying one’s own works. x88x P. Brooks Can<ile of Lord 
6o A text which we have once studied is like a star upon 
which we have once looked through the telescope. 19x0 
Month Jan. 2, 1 have read promiscuously in the Miscellane- 
ous IFW/rV/^x, sampling nearly ever>’ihing and studying some 
sections carefully. 1910 F. C. Burkitt Earliest Sources 
Lfe fesus ii. 32 Their common matter may be studied and 
compared at a glance. 

b. Of an actor: To commit to memory and 
exercise oneself in the rendering of (a part). 

1601 Shaks. Twel. H. t. v. 190, I can say little more then 
I haue studied, & that question's out of my part. 1602 — 
Ham. II. ii. 566 You could for a need study a speech of some 
dosen orslxteene lines? 1778 Miss BURSEv£z^//«<*l*79r) 
I. X. 19, I could hardly believe he [sc Garxick] had studied 
a written part, for every word seemed to be uttered from the 
impulse of the moment. 1779 Mirror No. 9 Fa The part of 


Lear was to be performed by an actor who had studied the 
character under the English Roscius. 

10. To examine in detail, seek to become minutely 
acquainted with or to understand (a phenomenon, 
a state of circumstances, a series of events, a per- 
son s character, etc.) ; to investigate (a problem). 

i6w E. Blount tr, Conestaggio x3x Who had sent John 
de Noghera to the Vniuersiite of Coimbra, to studie the 
point of their pretended election. 1658 Flecknoe Enigm. 
C/iarac. 76 In Grammer Schools where they study Boyesso 
long, they are marr’d for ever studying men. a 2687 Petty 
Polit. Anat. X. (1691) 70 So as it becomes a Trade to study 
and make Advantages of these Irregularities [in the value of 
com]. z8o7 Opie Led. iv'. (1848) 321 In studying and copy, 
mg the works of old and celebrated masters, it is proper, 
however, that [etc.]. 1830 R. KNOx^rcAir^Tf 42 The 
anatomist may study the human body in two different 
states. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 1. 1. i. § 2 The mindless 
copyist studies Raflaelle, but not what Raffaelle studied 
1845 Pattison Ess. (1869) I. 14 The Church studying the 
barbarian temper for the purpose of winning it to Christ. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. IL 105 Over the room which 
he occupied in the King's Bench prison lodged another 
offender whose character well deserves to be studied. 1885 
‘ H. Conway * Feunily Ajfairxxnu, The more he studied the 
situation, the more apparent it became that, to use his own 
words, he wa^ in a cleft stick. 1907 A. W. Stewart 
chem. 546 Brion studied the action of the animal organism 
upon the four tartaric acids. 1918 Times Lit. Suppl. 14 
Mar. 126/2 It is through the writinjgs of Tolstoy and others 
that the intelligent public has studied Russia. 

b. To scrutinize (a visible object) in order to 
ascertain its nature or to be familiar with or inter- 
pret its appearance ; loosely ^ to look at as if examin- 
ing minutely. 

1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. iii. verse x8. Iviii. 528 The 
curious Limner studies the face of the man before he makes 
his draught. 170a Drvden Fables Ep. Ded. Ci, You have 
studied every* Spot of Ground in Flanders, which. .has b^n 
! the Scene of Battles and of Sieges. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
. Moral T., Prussian F<mc (18x6) I. 222 Many studied the 
I countenance of the king, to discover what his wishes might 
be. 2844 Kinglakb Eotken xlv, By seizing and studying 
the contents of my dearest portmanteaus. 2878 Stkdman 
Oxford : Soc. Sf Iniell. Life 286 Finally he will study the 
^ecimens in the Court with the aid of the Catalogues of the 
Oxford JIu'.eum. 2883 Century Mag. May 85/2 He was 
studying the toe of his foot visible through a rift in his well- 
worn brogan. 1908 R. Bacot./-]. Cuthbertxxx 257 She was 
engaged in studying her sister*in-law*s figure and personality 
attentively. 

11. To aim at, seek to achieve. Now only, to 
be solicitous of, aim at (some quality in one’s own 
action). 

x6o6 Chapman Genii. Usher v. fi.22 Norstudiest eminence, 
and the higher place Amongst thy consoits, like all other 
Dames. z6iz Bible Prov. xxtv. 2 For their heart studieth 
destiuction. cx6ix^ Chapman ///<T<f vii. 55 Saturnius.. 
(studying both our ils) Will neuer cea^e till Mars.. his 
rauenous stomacke fils, With ruin'd Troy. x6^8 Sir T. 
Browne Hydnot, v. While some have studied Monu- 
ments, others have studiously declined them. 1667 Milton 
P, L. LX. 233 For nothing lovelier can be found In woman, 
then to studie housbold 5;ood. 1719 Ds Fob Crusoe 11. 
(Globe) 355 The three Viliams studied nothing but Revenge. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conx'ersat. Intiod. 43, i most earnestly re- 
commend to my male Readers, that they would please a 
Utlle^ to study Varieiy. Mod- He seems to have studied 
brevity rather than lucidity. 

tl^ To meditate, purpose. Obs. 

1669 Dryoeh, Tyr. Love lit. i. (1670) 27 He from your bed 
does study a Divorce, 

13. To devise, excogitate. Now only with out. 
1559 Homilies I, Good Wks. iif. I iv, Suebe as he hath 

commaunded in his holy Scripture, and not suebe woorkes 
as menne haue studyed out of their ownebiaync. [1549 
reads haue immagined of their awne braync.] 1612 Beaum. 

& Fl. Maid's Trag. v, (16x9) Lib, Thou art some prating 
Fellow, One that hath studied out a trickc to talke And 
moue soft barted people. <1x637 B. Jo.vso.v Sad She/h. 1. 
iii, 1 will still study some revenge past this ! 2782 Warton 
Ess. Pope II. viii. 78 The temple itself is nobly and magni. 
ficently studied. 1843-6 Trench Hitls. Led. Ser. i. vi. 95 
We might study out a system; but can we ever study out 
a person ? 

14. To exercise thought and deliberation in (an 
action, composition, etc.). 

x668 Evelyn tr. FrearVs Idea Perf. Paint, xxojntclllgent 
men, who finding nothing of rare and well studied in their 
Works, .will be soon wearied with a transitory view of their 
Labors. 27x0 Felton 2 ?m. C/arr/cx (1718) 171 His Words 
flowed rather from Nature than Art ; and wbeic they appear 
most to be studied, they appear at the same time to be most 
aflccted. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvi. It was 
tied up with an evident eye to the contrast of colour, and 
the arrangement of every leaf had carefully been studied. 

1857 Trollope Barchester T. xxxii. The epistle to Mr. 
Towers was studied, and iccopied, and elaborated at the 
cost of so many minutes, that [etc]. 

15. To pay practical regard to, * consider ’ (a 
person’s wishes, feelings or interests) ; hence colloq. 
to be carefnl of the convenience or feelings of, to 
humour (a person). 

2758 S. Hayward Jrrr/r xviL 534 Where a person, .is con- 
tinually studying our advantage. X79S Sophia Lee Cantero, 

7L Young Lady's T. II. 31 [HeJ soon studied her con- 
venience. 2852 Dickens Bleak He. ii, I [a tradesman] have 
been accustomed to study the leaders of my high connexion. 

1858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 352 With no husband to study, 
housekeeping is mere play. x85i F. W. Robinson He 

\ C/iurchww. Ill, 258 Say that, to set her free, I have to ast 

I the law to lake you prisoner again, do you think tor a 
i moment I should study you in saving her I 189* 

\ (weekly cd.) x Nov. 875/3 She was wilhng t®, 

I wishes to a eextain extent. 1895 i<m' 7r///« XCIA. 545/2 


Ue best serve our ou*n interests in studying the interests of 
those for whom^ we act. i^Spedators$ Sept.45i^ They 
speak of a sensitive child who must be studied. 

Study, obs. var. Steady, Stithy. 
Studyatmt(e, -ent(e, obs. forms of Student. 
Stndymg (sto’di,ig), vbL sb. [f. Study v. + 
-ING i.j The action ol the verb Study. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt, Synne 443 5yf hey [rr. dreams] 
com noght hurgh slod>’yng [Fr. de eogitacion]. 1362 Lancu 
P. PI. A. IV. 143 Bote star^en for studiing and siooden as 
Besies, 2423 Jas. I King's Q. viii, Myn eyen gan to smert 
for studying, c 2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.» 1590 Siil he sioode 
in studiyng. 2534 AIore Lei. io Wilson Wks. 1444/2 , 1 de- 
termined with my self vtierly to discharge my mynde of any 
ferther studyinge or mu>inge on the matter. 1656 tr. Hobbes' 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 395 An earnest studying of one object, 
takes away the sense of all other objects for the present. 
2697 Floyer Eng. Baths iii. 64 Studying and Sleeping 
much i'. very injurious in the use of Baths. 2890 * R. Boldre- 
w<»d’ Col. Reformer xxiv, There's a deal of studying re- 
quired.. before a man comes to see the right thing at the 
right time, 
b. attrib. 


c 2440 Promp. Parv. Selle, siodyynge bowse, cella. 
2628'!’. Ball Life Presion{sZZ^ 266 His preaching & study- 
ing labours were exceeding great. xMi P. Henry Diaries 
fr Lett. (1882) 77 [Feb.] 9. Studying day.. .10 Sabbath-sub- 
ject, concerning Anger. Ibid. 80 [March] o Sludyine-day. 
2662 J[. Ward Diary (1839) saw him sill. .with his 

hat with silver lace about itt, and his studying gowne on. 
2685 Wilding in Colled. (O.H.S.) I. 262 For making my 
studding gown . . 00 02 oa 2708 Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gt. 
Brii. (1710) 303 All the Libraries in Oxford are Studying 
Libraries; and those of Cambridge, are Lending-Libraries. 
i788CoivPER Gratitude 9 l*his wheel-footed studying chair. 

Stu'dyless, a. rarer^. [f. Study sb. + -less.] 

Not addicted to study. 

2624 Sylvester 2009 School-Iesse,Schollers; 

Learned, studi-lesse. 

Stue, obs. var. Stew sb.^^ z;.2, Stow zi.2 
2578 H. WoTTON Courtlie Conirov. 32 Wee see for one 
braunche of a tree stued off, that nature planteth seauen 
sclents vppon the same stocke. 

Stuer, var. Stube, a sturgeon. 

Stuerd^e, Stuerne, obs. ff. Steward, Stern a. 

II Stufa (st/7'fa). rare. [It- = next.] 

1. =Stdfe. 

1832 Cell Pontpeiana I. vi. 85 A healed stufa. 

2 (See quot.) 

1830 Lyell Prine Geol. (1835) I, n. iii. 304 In many 
volcanic regions, jetsof steam, called by the Italians ‘stuf^* 
issue fiom fissures, at a temperature high above the boiling 
point. 

t Stnfa'ta. Obs. rare~"^. [Altered f. It, stufato^ 
f. sUtfare to stew, Cf, Stoffado,] Some kind of 
slew. 

2772 Smollett Cl. 11 Oct., He taught me. .to cook 
several outlandish delicacies, such ollas^ pepper-pots^ pil- 
laws^ eorys, chabobs^ and stufatas [many later edd. give 
stufataY^ 

t Stufe, sh. Obs. Also 6 stuphe, stewfe, 7 stuph, 
stuffe. [ad. It siufa.'\ A hot-air bath : * Stove sb,^ 
2533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 72b, Moderate sweatynge 
in hot bathe:, or stufes be to this complexion necessary. 
2347 Boorde Brev. Health § 292 Vse than [for itching] 
purgacions and stuphes and sweates. 2549 Thomas Hist, 
Itatie 28 The Romainesvicd ofieniime,to bathe iheim selfes, 
wherrore..priuate men made them stewfes or hotehouses 
of ibejT owne. 1632 Jorden Nat. Bathes i. (j 66 g) s Vapours 
lBaihs]are Stuphsand Hot Houses. 1x2697 Aubrey Zrrzr, 
Bacon (iB^SlI.78 There were two balhing-roomesor stuffes, 
whither bis Lordship retired afternoons as he sawe cause. 
attrib. 1598 Florio, Stujaiuolo^ a bathe or stufe-keeper. 
Hence + Stnfo z». 

2398 Flobio, Stufare, to stue meate, to slufe, or bathe in a 
wbot house. 


Stufer, obs. f. Stiver. 

Stuff Forms : 4-5 etof, 5-6 stoffe, 

4-7 stuffe, 5-6 stuf, 5-8 stufe, (6 stoufo), 
4 - stuff, [^iE. stoffgf sloft a. OF. esioffe fern., 
material, furniture, provision (mod. F. itoffe ma- 
terial, stuff, esp. textile material) = Pr., Sp., Pg. 
estofa^ cloth, quality, It. stoffa piece of rich textile 
fabric. From the OF. word are med.L. estoffa, 
stojfa, Du. stoffcj stoj fern., G. staff masc., matter, 
stuff, whence Sw. staffs Da. stofxitxA. 

The ultimate etymology is obscure. Dlex conjectured that 
the Rom. stofa and the related vb. stoffare (Stuff v.) are 
derived from the OHG. *stop/^n (MHG., mod.G. stop/en) 
to plug with oakum, which (as explained s.v.Stop v.) repre- 
sents a W(3er. adoption of med.h. stnppdre to plug, stop up, 
Lstuppa low, oakum. This is open to strong objections: 
the likelihood of a specifically H G. etymon for a Com. Rom. 
word is questionable, and the original sen‘.e of the Rom. 
appears to be, not * 10 plug or slop up*, but ‘to garnish or 
store with something’. Whether the sb. is the source of 
the verb, or derived from it, is uncertain; the rm^. form 
in lustoffo, Pg. estofo quilted material, is undoubtedly a 
verbal noun.] 

I. 1, Equipment, stores, stock. 

ta. A body of soldiers; a garrison; an auxi- 
liary force, reinforcement. Also stuff of ^bs. 

2373 Barbour Brute v. 258 a 

Viffitwa 3homcn,..That ves a symp'H 
castell for to vvn ! x4xa-*o Lydc. J roy-bh. iv. - 1 19 >> banne 
“Muc hh G^ckis gonne faille And faUe to slondcn 

WvntounC.ox UI04 “Si 

vndctslandin lichl A slaf of ansellis With and bnebt. 1430- 
40 l,tx.B<!chax It. Iiv. (1554) 53fa Up he to5c and gan 
Simi.ir. lanance No sinffe about him but setceaunlea 
rilmu, & liPKVNTOs in B',. Carr. (kcll5) II. 
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213 Yf any stuf or pouaire of EngHssh pouple had be there. 
rx47o Henrv Wallacevi. 693 The ijcaptanssone melt tbaim 
at licggair, With the haill stuff of Koxburch and Berwcikc. 

f b. In ME. poetry, the quilted material worn 
under the mail, or itself serving in place of armour. 
In later use: Defensive armour. Obs. 
c X330 R. Brukne Chron. Wace 10031 Vaumbras & rcrbras, 

coters of stel, per-opon an akclon \vy)> stof & al sylk 
[Fr. Hauberc et bon ct hcl vestu\ His cote of arnics Jjer-on. 
13.. Gaw. «5- Gr,Knt,s%u & syl»en pe brawden brync of 
fcry^t stel ryngez, Vmbe*weued |jat wy^, vpon wlonk stuffe. 

« 1400-50 \i^ars Alex, 2980* Some arays Jjaim in lynggcz 
some in rawc brenys. Some in slaUvart stuffe & some in I 
stele plates. ^1420 Aniitrs of Ar.'/t. xlv, He. .Thro the 
wast of the body wowundet him illc; The squrd slyntct for 
no stuffe, he was-so wcle stelet. <rx47o Henrv Wallace iv. 
563 With ire him slraik on his gorgeat off slcill, The tren- 
sand blaid to persyt eutrydclll. Throu plaht and stuff, 
mycht nocht agayn it stand. ^1470 Col, Gaw, 981 He.. 
Hakkit throw the hard weid, to the hcde hynt ; Throw the 
stuf with the straik..Hc hewit attanis. 1535 Stewart 
Cro 7 t. Scot, (Rolls) II. 130 Thir wicht men wcildit thair 
waponis so weill, That euerie strnik out*throw thair stuf of 
steiU Thay gart the blude brisl out. 

fc. The materials, stores, or supplies belonging 
to an army; munitions of war; more definitely 
stuffs of ivar, Ohs, 

137S Barbour Brace xv'ii. 176 Wittaill thai fand in gret 
fusioune, And all that fell till stuffof loune, c 1440 Promp. 
Pam. 481/1 Stuffe, or sluffure, stauntm, C1450 Brut lu 
428 He ordeynyd hym a newe rctenewe of men of armys 
and archeris, with alte maner of othir stuffs that bylongid 
therto. rtX466 Gregory Chron. in liisUColLCit. Land. 
(Camden)i6i And he toke allehjTordynaunsofgonnya and 
alle hyr vytayle, with alle the olhyr sioffe that was at the 
sege, that is to saye, xiiij gonnys,..and ij C pj’pys of brede 
and fioure,. .and othyr stuffe of pa\*ys and tentys, a 1500 
Bale's Chron, in Six Tcruin Chron, (19x1) ti 6 Item this ycre 
the duke of Somerset w* a grele power ordenance and stuff 
moustred at porte.smouth diverse lymes. 152 W* greet 

ordenannce of Gonncs and other stuffs of wcrrc. 

fd. The bagg.nge of a soldier or an army; later 
gen. baggage, luggage. Obs. 

X400 Morte Arth. 735 Thus they stowc me the stuffe of 
fulle stcryne knyghtez. 1530 Palsgr. 277/2 Stuffe caryage, 
e^orty Stuffe that is in a fardage. 1535 

CovERDALE X Sam. XXX, 24 Like as the porcion is of them 
that wente downe to the baitayll, so shal porcion be of 
them also that abode with the stuffe. 1590 SiiAUS. Com, 
Err, IV. iv. X53 Come to the Centaur, fetch our stuffe from 
thence. «x62S Yi.zxz\\zk Noble Cent, xuiy I see my folly, 
Pack up my stuffe, 1 will away this mome. 1653 H, Cocan 
tr, Pinto's Trav, i. 2 There I found a Carvel of Alfama, 
that was laden with the horses and stuff (Pg. cavallos e/ato] 
of a Lord. 

e. Stock or provision of food. Obs, c,xc. Sc. Cf. 

More definitely vietual, ^Leniien siu^i fish 

procured as a provision for Lent. 

1436 Hen. VI in Rep. Hist, MSS.Comm.Vox,Co\\,{i^^) 
IV. 199 We,.ha%’e notable purvcyd for the defense and 
kepynge of hem, as well in sufficiaunce of nombre of men 
and in stuffof vitaille, artillcrie and alle manere abillemens 
of werre as otherwyse. c 1506 Pltunf’fon Corr, (Camden) 198 
.And your Lenten stoufe is to bey, & I wote not what to do. 
t-SZ'i Acts yas. 1^(1814! U. 347/x pat Nane forstallaris 
be fundin byand vittalis fische ficsche or vper stuff or he 
samin be presenlit to pc mercat..vnder h® pane of preson- 
yng of pare personis. 1580 Tusser Husb. (1878) 126 Take 
shipping or ride, Lent stuffe to prouide. 1590 Harincton 
Meiam. Ajax Prol. B 5 b, Lo stuffe for you good store. To 
gnaw, chew, bite and cate, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 23 Apr. 
3667, Then was the banquettlng stuff flung about the roome 
profusely, 1870 J, Nicholson Idylls o' Haute 113 O’ Ne'r« 
day stuffs we’re weel laid in, A sonsy cheese, jist like the 
mune, Wi’ crumpy cakes. 

f. Provision of corn ; in full + stuff of com ; 
hence corn or grain in any state (see quot. 1825- 
82). Obs, exc. Sc. 

X45i-a Cal.Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) 311 Wher they fyndyth 
any maner of stof of corn grosyt, they to arest and take up 
all such stof. CX470 Henry Wallace in. 220 Quhen this 
Vi'as doyne, to thar dyner thai went, Off stuff and ^vyne. 
1595 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 6 In all kynde 
of stuffe, and catlell it abundes. 1635 D. Dickson Sel. 
Writ. (18451 1.94 He were an evil-skilled husbandman who 
should take a whole bing of stuff to be chaff, because there 
is much chaff in it. 1786 Burns Halloween xv, The Simmer 
had been cauld an* wat, An’ Stuff was unco green. 1825-^2 
Jamieson, It denotes grain in whatever state; wheihcr 

as growing, cut down, in the bam, or in the mill. 

g. Property, esp. movable property, household 
goods or utensils ; furniture ; more definitely stuff 
of money y stuff of household. Obs, exc, in House- 
hold-stuff arch. 

1438 E. E. Wills (1882) III Item to my tryf, all my stuff 
beyngat the Fasterne. 1439 Ibid, 126 All bis other godes 
and stuffes meveable that he leveth vnto hem. c 1442-55 
Dk. Buckingham in Poston Lett, I. 61 In gode faith, 
brother, ..I have but easy stuffe of money wiihinne me,, .so 
that I may not plese youre seld gode brotherhode. 1464 
Inv. in Turner's Dom. Archil. (1859) III. iv. 113 A grete 
red sianderd full of stuff, locked with 2 lockes. ^1490 Can- 
ton Rule St. Benet 136 Suche stuff that he hath not yeuen 
before to folke bat ben poore or other wj'se, openly shall he 
Ihenne yeue to the monestary, 1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 
84, 1 bequethe to Margareit my wyff all my stuff of hous- 
hold. 1538 in Archxolo^a XLIIL 210 Certeyne guddes or 
stuffe appertaynyng to the seid Monastery remayneth un- 
solde. 1596 II, Clapham BHefe Bible i. 65 Joshuah giving 
in charge that no man take any execrable stuffe of lericho. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iiL iii. 399 A poore man..eates 
bis meat in wooden spooncs, wooden platters, earthen 
Vessels, and such homely stuffe. 1635-56 Cowley 
lu. 220 Some lead the groaning waggons, loaded high, With 


stuff, on top of which the Maidens ly. 1646 Bury Wills 
(Camden) m3 She shall not..haue the vse of any of the 
goods, stufle of hoashold, chattells, personall estate, or 
thinges by me herein given to her. 

t h. The furnishing proper to a place or thing ; 
appurtenances, apparatus. Obs. 

X406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 349 My thank is qweynt, 
my purs his stuf hath lore. 1427-9 Wills 4- Inv, N, C. 
(Surtees) IL 75 And I wyl yat y« stuffe of alle myn bowses 
of oIBces as kychyn panctre and buttre..rem.'\yne to my 
son. 1523-34 riTZHERD. Husb. (1882) X4 A carte made of 
asshe,..and lyke stuffe to it as is lo a wayne, 1530 Palsgr. 
277/2 Stuffe for a bedde, acoustrement de lit. 1538 Elyot 
Dict.y Choraginm, stuffe, proprely whenvith that place is 
adorned, where as shall be enicrludcs or disguysynges. 1^96 
SiiAKS. Taut, Shr, iv. iii. 87 Oh mcrclc God, what masking 
stuffe is hccre? What’s this? asteeue? x^j^-^Secr. Sem. 
Money Chas. ^ Jas, (Camden) 160 To Francis Duddell., 
for sevB provisions for church stuff for the chappci at Dub- 
lin, 267//. 4X. xod, x6B3 Wood Life 26 Nov. (O, H. S.) Ill, 
285 Common report that lord Delamere. who was about 
Northampton burning all popish chapel stuffs,.. would be 
at Oxon next day. 

+ i. Cookery, Materials for filling a pie or for 
stuffing. Obs, 

cx&xQ Liber Cocorum {x^6di $t For a pye...I>y stuffe of 
fressn befe mynse bou scballe..pen lay by capon in coffyn 
fyne. CX450 Two Cookery Bks. 11. 76 Make faire rowndc 
cor>ms,..fii hem full of the stuffe, and sette hem nyen in 
the oven. 1533 J, Heywood Johan A ii], We made a pye 
..TIjc preest payde for the stuffe and the makymg. 1591 
A- W. Bk. Cookrye 7 Then mingle all your stuf togilher, 
and put it in your Rabets belly, X598 Epulnrio I j, Take 
Marchpane stuffe.. prepare the paste. .then fill it with the 
stuffe. 

j. Stock-in-trade. Obs, cxc, north, 

1560 Daus tr, Sieidane's Comm. xx8b, There is not so 
lylle a corner any where, that they fx^. merchants] have not 
fylled full of theyr stuffe. 1620 Bi*. Hall Occas. Medit. 
XXX. (1633I 75 Each [street seller) tcls what he hath,.. and 
yet ((jOd wot) it is but poore stuffe that they set out, with 
so much ostentation. x868 Atkinson Clez'cland Gloss, s. v., 

* He’s a deal o' stuff on hand, noo*, a very large stock in 
trade. 

II. That of which something is or may be made ; 
material. 

2 . Material to %vork with or upon ; substance to 
be wrought, matter of composition. 

c 1440 Pallad, on Husb. i. 392 Of suche a stufe as esy is to 
fynde Is best., to bilde. 1474 Caxton Chesse lit. v. (1883) 
126 They that ben acustomed to make oyncments they 
ought to make hyt proprely of true stuf and of good odourc. 
XS23 Extracts Burgh Rec, Stirting (1887) 17 And that lha 
[sc. the candles] be gud and sufficient stoufe. 1524 Ibid. 19 
Johen Allan, talyour, was in amerciament for the occupyin 
of the fiirruris in furring of ane goune with new stoufe. 
1585 HiciXiS Junius' Nomencl. ^47/3 Fistula, ..0. pipe: a 
flute, whether it be of reede^ or other stuffe, 1504 Hooker 
Eeel. Pol, 1. til § 3 Let Phidias haae rude& obsimale stuffe 
to came, ..his worke will lacke that bewtie which otherwise 
in fitter matter It might haue had. x62x Donnk Serm. xv. 
11640) X47 In all the Potters house, is there one vessell made 
of better stuffe then cl.iy ? 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Gard.y 
Cult. Orange Trees 9 A Shovel-full of Stuff [F. matilre] is 
thrown from c.ach of the two or three separated Heaps (of 
ingredients for a compost]. 1764 Burk Poor Laws 217 
Hemp, wool, flax, or other stuff wrought, shall be sold., 
either at some market or other place. 

b. collect. Materials or requisites for a piece of 
work ; esp. building materials. 

c 1400 Deslr. Troy 283 Now ordant was allhing {sc. for the 
building of a ship) oncstly here. And abundantly broght )?at 
iiom bild might. With all stuff for be slremes. 1442 Rolls 
of Partt. V. 44/1 The makers of the seid new Brigge, lo 
have free entry and issue, with their Tymbre, cariage, and 
othir stuffe. 1473-4 ^cc. Ld, High Treas. Scot, I. 68 For 
a leueray colare. .gevin to him. .price of the colare, stuf 
and werkmanschip, xj li. viijs. iiijd. 148210 Eng. Hist. Rev. 
(igio) XXV, 122 We fyndyng allcmancr of stofi^e as Bordes, 
Couerynges, Curreys, hookes, or Claspes, glcwc, and flowre 
for paaste (for binding the books], c 1489 Caxton Sonties 
of Aymon vi, 149 Whan all bis stuff was redy, be made 
theym to buyide there a strong castell. CX550 in Turner's 
Dom. Archit. (1859) III. iii. 79 V®. marc or more lo pay 
wekcly pouer workemen, laborers stuff and cariage. a 1568 
Ascham Schalem, Pref. (Atb.) 21 A small colagc, poore for 
the stuffe, and rude for ihe workemanship. xOsp R. N. 
Camden's Eliz. ii. 106 The Quccnc by Proclamation^ pro- 
hibited any new dwelling bouses to be built,., vpon painc of 
imprisonment, and losse of the stuffe brought for the build- 
ing. 1896 P. J. Davies /’nre/. /’/ww^xV;^ II. 8or StnJfyVa 
plumbing, the lead and materials, such as Is the stuff on 
the job. 

t c. A manufactured material. Cf. sense 5. Obs, 

*555 Watreman FardU Facions i. v. 52 Thci did wcare.. 
shoes of a certeinc kinde of russlies, named Papyrus, whiche 
after became stuffe, to geue name lo our paper. « 1626 
Bacon L^w Atlantis 38 Wee haue also diuerse Mechanical! 
Arts, which you haue not ; And Stuffes made by them ; As 
Papers, Linncn, Silks, Tissues ; dainty Works of Feathers 
of wonderfull Lustre; e.xcellent Dies, and many others. 

3 transf, andj^. a. The substance or 'material' 
(whether corporeal or incorporeal) of which a thing 
is formed or consists, or out of which a thing may 
be fashioned. 

1587 Golding De Mornay (1592) 127 God for the creating 
of the world needed neither stuffe nor newe advisement. 
1604 Skaks. Oth, I. ii. 2 Yet do I hold it verj' stuffe o’ th’ con- 
science To do no contriu'd Murder, x6io — Temp, iv. x. 
156 We are such stuffe As dreames are made on. x6xx — 
Cvmb. V. iv. 49. 16x2 Two Noble K, iii, 1. 49 Not finding in 
The circuit of my breast any grosse stuffe To forme me like 
your blazon. 1621 Donne Serm. xv, (1640} 144 As soone as 
my soule enters into Heaven, I shall be able to say to the 
Angels, I am of the same stuffe as you, spirit, and spirit. 
1648 Bp. Hall Breath. Devout Soul xlviii. 81 When I look 


back upon the stuffe whereof it [my body] is made, no better 
then that T tread upon.. I have much adoe to hold good 
terms with so unequall a partner. 1709 T. Robinson Vind 
Mosaic!: Syst. 14 The Platonick Hypothesis.. is t© make* 
God an Impotent Cause, not able to make this World with- 
out Matter and Stuff to work on. 1785 Burke Sj. Nabob 
Arcot's Debts Wks. 1792 II, 502 The debt of the company 
from the rajah of Tanjorc, is just of the same stuff with 
that of the nabob of Arcot. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad 
xxxii, From far.. The stuff of life to knit me jKcw hither: 
here am I, X900 H. Macpherson Herbert Sjencer v. 68 
Now, in tracing the Universe, science can pet no further 
back than the nebula, or world-stuff, 19x4 A. F. Giles Rotn. 
Civiliz. i. 7 We have to realize that human nature, which is 
the stuff of history, is much the same in all ages. 

b. What a person is ‘ made of ’ ; one's capabilities 
or inward character. Also, solid qualities of in- 
tellect or character ; capacity for achievement or 
endurance ; the ' makings ’ of future excellence. 

X557 Edgeworth Serm, 305 b, He is a proud man he 
swcllcth in the flesh and is not ful, but as a thing blowenvp 
and rcadic to burst, and yet is there no sure and permanent 
stuffe within him. x^jj Morley Iiitrod. Mus. 120 He b 
a proper man, but he is no dcscanter. . there is no stuffe in 
him. x6ox Shaks Jut. C. iii. ii. 97 When that the poore 
haue cry’de, Ca:sar hath wept : Ambition should be made of 
sterner stuffe. xtx^^ Hen. i. 58 Surely Sir, There’s 

in him stuffe, that put’s him to these ends. 1785 Cowper 
7 'ask IV. 636 Unapt 10 learn, and form’d of stubborn stuff, 
He yet by slow degrees puts off himself. 1792 R. Cumber- 
land Calvary v. 304 Is thy frail memory of that slippery 
stuff That a mend's sorrow washes out all trace Of a friends 
features? xBao Bvron Morg. lUaggiorexxw, For late there 
haveappear'd three giants rough; What nation orwhat king- 
dom bore the batch I know' not, but they are ail of savage 
stuff. 1822 Hazlitt Table-!'. Ser. ii. ix. 212 There is stuff 
in him, and it is of the ri^ht practicable sort. 1853 Lytton 
My Novelx. xxiv, Yet Prank Hazeldean has sluffin him 
—a good heart, and strict honour, 1858 Hawthorne Fr, «$• 
Jt.NotC'Bks, I. 224 He was not naturally of the stuff that 
mariyrs are made of. 1862 Batly's Mag. May 311 He [an 
oarsman] looks remarkably well, and is made of stuff to stand 
training. Ibid. Dec. 3x3 There is some good bowling stuff 
in him (xf. a ciickcterj. X879 Times 14 June 12/1 The Man 
quis..ha5 some of the stuff of a man in him, in spite of his 
self-indulgence and his follies. 

c. Prcdicalively, with epithet, of a person or a 
horse. 

1553 Respublica i. iv. 376 Els will some of youc make 
good hanging stuff one daie. x8o8 Jamieson s.v., It is said 
of one. who will not j'ield in reasoning, or in fighting, ‘He 
is good stuff, or, a piece of good stuff*. X830 Marrvat 
Kinfs Own iv, He is real stuff— never winced. 1858 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. 11. vii. (1872) I. 95 Rudolf.. proved an ex- 
cellent bit of stuff for a Kaiser. xB6x Whyte Melville 
Market Harb, i, ‘Capital bit of stuff, ’be repeals, dangling 
his feet out of the stirrups; ‘as game as a pebble, and as 
neat as a pink,’ 1863 W, C. Baldwin Afr, Hunting vi. 175 
He was as good a bit of stuff as ever was put together. 

d. Material for literary elaboration ; the matter 
or substance of a work, as distinguished from the 
form, Nowwtf, In stuff: as regards the matter 
or substance. 

<rx45o Capcrave St. Aug, xlv, 60 J>is glorious doclour 
whom all crislen men ar boundc to do worebip, most s^- 
cialy clcrkys..hat haue grete stuf outc of his bokcslohcr 
lernyng. a 1568 Ascham Schotem, ii. (Arb.) 129 They busie 
not them selues with forme of bulling ; They do not de- 
clare, this stuffe is thus framed by Demoslhenes.and thus 
and thus by'JulIie. 1607 Shaks. Timonv. i. 87 And for 
thy fiction, Why thy Verse swels with stuffe so fine and 
smooth, Tkat thou ait cuen Naturall in thine Art. r6xp m 
E7ig.^Germ. (Camden) 192 The inclosed writing. .bein^ 
as by pcrusall you will find, in stuffe the very same with 
that I bad at Saltzburg. 1675 Marvell Corr. Wks (Gro- 
sart) II. 473 Having scarce stuffe enough for a letter to rae 
Bench, I content myself with acquainting you [etc.]. iw4 
Roscommon Ess. Traitsl. Ferse 44 Degrading Prose «• 
plains his meaning ill, And shew’s the Stuff, but not the 
Workman’s skill. X855 Motley Dutch Rep. iii. ix. H- 45 ° 

This great event [the siege of Plarlem) constituted. . the 

principal stuff in’ Nelherland history', up to the middle 01 
the j’car 1573. ^ , . 

4 . In various operative trades, applied spec, to tne 
kind of material used in the trade. 


a. Carpentry and Joinery ; 1 imber.^ 

Clear, free stuff, timber free from imperfections. Quarter 
si/iff : see Quarter sb. 30. Thick stujj : see quot. 

X544 Betham Precepts War ii. Iv. Liv, Bycause stu 
doth somtyme want to make suche [wooden] brydges. 107 
Moxon Mcch. Exerc. vi. 113 The Wood that Joyners wofj. 
upon they call in general Stuff, xyix W. SuTHERt-ANDo/:/- 
build. Assisi, 48 Plank and thick Stuff for Ship-w'ork. / ■' ‘ • 
x6s Thick-siuff; ail Plank fas it maybe termed) whicdJs 
tlucker than 4 Inches. 1^99 Hull Adveriisei' ss 
'J'imber. For sale... A variety of stuff suitable for camP 
buildings. x8t2-x6 J. Smith Panora77ia Set. & Art j.x 
ITie shoulder [of the square] is pressed against the eog 
a rectangular piece of stuff, and a line drawn cl<^e 
blade. 1833 Loudon F.jtcycl. Archit. § 83 '1 he ^ t 
framed in a workmanlike manner, with the 
timber) sawed square of the several scantlings. , 

sells Techn. Educ. IV. 130/1 Panel stuff should 
in a similar manner. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 453/* 
timbers are usually of i2-inch stuff square-bewn orsa - 
b. The material of which a beaver-hat is inaae. 

Cf. stuff hat (lie). , - 1 Th« 

1799 Reperi, Arisf Ma7tuf. X. 275 [Hat makingj i 

E urpose of fulling being to form a dense compact stutl w 
air. 

c. Paper-making. (See quots.) 

2745 De Coetlogon Hist. Arts ^ Sci, II. 796/2 In these 
Mortars, the Rags being beaten.,, they take them 
little Iron hooped Pails. ..This makes what they call to 
first Sttiffl.. Alter this, the Stuff is again pul 
Mortars. 1766 Half-stuff [see Half- II n). *840 Pc^^P 
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P“^P* Of as it is technically 
tailed, js now ready to be made into paper. 1875 Knight 
wif^* paper-stock, Rround ready for use. 

When half ground it is known as half-stuff. 

d. Mining. Material of rock, earth, or clay con- 
tainingr ore, metal, or precious stones. 

1853 C. R. Read Austral, Gold Melds 15 Anxious, at all 
events, to have a look at the real stuff. 1 accompanied one 
down to see him wash out his tin dish. 1877 Raymond 
StatisL Mines ff Mining Fragments of acrinison-colored 
rock were found by the miners, intermixed with the gold- 
dust... This ‘red stuff,' so called, bothered the honest dig- 
gers not a little, interfering with their operations much after 
the manner of the celebrated ‘blue stuff’— the rich sul- 
phurets of silver. 1885 Rider Haggard K, Solomon's Mines 
XVI, I pointed to a series of worn flat slabs of stone..* if 
those are not tables once used to wash the “stufl"", I’m 
a Dutchman.’ J. A. Phillips & Hauerman Elem, 

Metall. (cd. 2) 185 The [ironj ore remains about ten minutes 
in the drum, or about 10 tons of stuff are washed per hour, 

5 . Material for making garments; woven material 
of any kind. 

1462 Mann, ff Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 150 Item, delyvarj’d 
to Willyam off Wardrope fibr sloffe flfor my lordys doblett, 
xx.d. *473 Acc, Ed, High Treas, Scot, I. 73 Yeluous to 
purfel a govne to my Lady of blac satyne figory, of the 
Kingis awin slufe.^ i5|x Robinson tr. More's Utopia ji. ix. ‘ 
(i8j 5) 2J4 The priest is clothed in chaungeahle coloures, 
whichc in workemanshyp be excellent, but m stuffe [L, vta^ 
teria] not verj'c pretious. 15^ Shaks. Tam, S/ir, iv. iii. no 
Gris, I gaue him the stuffe. Tail, But how did you desire it 
should be made ? x6x7 Morvson //in. i. 20S My sclfe and 
my brother bought each of us a long coat ofas course stuffe 
as we could find. 17x3 Berkeley Ess, in Guardian v. Wks. 
187X 111 . x6x My couches, beds, and window-curtains are 
of Irish stuff. i8ox Strutt Sports <5- East, u ii. 34 Certain 
quantities of stuff for the purpo’^e of making * stalking coats, 
and stalking hose ’. 1838 James Robber i, A coarse sort of 
stuff used by the common people, 

b. In particularized sense: A kind of stuff; a 
textile fabric. 

16^ E. GfRiMsroNE] D'AcosteCs Hist. /«r/,iv.xli.32oThe 
Indians make stuffs of this wooll wherewith they clothe 
themselves. 1625 in Foster Eng. Factories India (1909) 
111 . 62* Neccanies,semeanes,dimittes, stuffs, gumlnck, blood- 
stones, and the rest ' will be sent as ordered, a 1627 Mid- 
dleton Anything for Quiet Life 11. ii. (1662) D i, But if 
you’d have a Petticoat for your Lady, here's a stuff. x66o 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 92 They make stuffes of the 
bark of a tree, to cover thetr^^nakednes-ie. _ 2756 Nugent 
Gr. Tourt Germany II. 229 Leipsic has considerable manu- 
factures of its own, as in stuffs, vr^x W. Hamilton 
lei's i?^««g'I,Introd.2 The stuffs.. were immersed in vats, 
where they received various colours, 1838 Lvtton Leila i. 
iv. The walls were covered with the stuffs of the East. 2857 
Ruskin Pol, Eeon, Art i, 10 Applying your labour ration- 
ally;.. not.. putting fine embrcideiy on a stuff that will not 
wear. 

fg, x6oi Shaks. Twl. H, 11. iii. 53 Youths a stuffe will 
not endure. 

c. Spec, A woollen fabric (see quot. 1882). 

r 2643 [cf. stuff suit XI al. 27x2 Steele No. 264 f i 
He dresses himself according to the Season in Cloth or in 
Stuff. X73S Dycke & Pardon DieU^ Stuff, in Weaving, is 
any Sort of Commodity made of Woollen Thread, &c. but 
in a particular Manner those thin light ones chat Women 
make or line their Gowns of or with. 18S2 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needltivork 465 Stuffs, This term. .may be 
applied to any woven textile, . . but it more especially denotes 
those of worsted, made of long or ‘combing wool \ Stuffs 
are distinguished from other woollen cloths by the absence 
of any nap or pile. ^^ 9 ^ C. K, Paul tr, Huysman's En 
Route II. vii. 276 The Trapplst is buried without a coffin, 
in his robe of stuff. 

d. As the material for the gown worn by a junior 
counsel. Hence rarely^ A ‘ stuff-gownsman i. e. 
a junior counsel, as distinguished from a ‘ silk ’ (see 
Silk sb, 3 d). 

For some years c 1900 ‘ Silk and Stuff* was the heading 
of the column devoted to bar news in the PallMallGazetie. 

1889 A. Bi^&^i.i.Sir F.Lockwood v. 82 In 18S2 Lockwood 
whilst still in stuff defended, .with great success, a woman 
who [etc.]. 1892 Pall Mall Gaz. 12 Oct. 6/x He was ap- 
pointed to the bench when he was a * stuff* merely on the 
ground of professional merit. 

TTT . Matter of an unspecified kind. 

6. The general designation for solid, liquid, or 
(rarely) gaseous matter of any kind : used indefin- 
itely instead of the specific designation, or where 
no specific designation exists. Often applied to a 
preparation or composition used for some special 
purpose. 

iSBo-x Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 Prea 7 nb.t A certejme kmde of 
Ware or Stuffe called Logwood. 16x7 Moryson Itin. iil 
263 They, .delight to have their bools and shoos shine with 
blackin'^ stuffe. 1617 Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 
223 or*stuffe to kille myce at Gawthropp, ij». x68i Lang- 
ford FruiUtrecs loS Some thin stuff out of a House of 
Office.. hath been often used with good success. 17x4 
Tyldesley Diary (1873) 150 Gave Mrs. fid. to by stuft tfor 
her tj'cth. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Stuff, any 
composition, or melted mass, used to smear or daub the 
masts, sides, or bottom of a ship. 1820 Shelly Oedi^ts 
Tyr. 11. i. 123, I vote.. that Purganax rub a little of that 
stuff Upon his face. xSSa W, Huggins in iQth Cent. Aug. 
27s We have found that one part of the cometarj' stuff is in 
the condition of gas. All&utt's Syst. YII. 819 

The kidneys gradually finding greater and greater diffi- 
culty in getting out the toxic stuff. 

^ Although the Eng. word is not, like Ger. staff, 
used for * matter* in the scientific sense (as opposed 
to ‘spirit* or to ‘force* or ‘energy’), it sometimes 
occurs in nonce-uses intended to illustrate thenotion 
expressed by matter in this application. 
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2875 Stewart fit Tait Unseen Univ, iii. § 93. 70 The con- 
viction that there is something besides matter or stuff in the 
plij-sical universe. 

b. Applied to medicine, esp. liquid mixtures. 
More definitely doctors stuff (see Doctor sb, 13), 
Now only coUoq, or with disparaging implication. 

xfixx Shaks. Cytnb. v, v, 255, 1 . .did compound for her A 
certame stuffe, which being tone, would cease The present 
powe of life. 2636 in Trans, Essex Archsol, Soe. (2863) 
11 - 2*3 Paid Mr. Stammer foraglnsse of stuff sent to the 
sick folkes, is. od. 2779 Warner in Jesse Selnyn Con- 
temp, (2844) IV. 298 Your very kind letter. .did me more 
good, I think, than any of my doctor's stuff, x8r9 Moore 
Crib’s Mem, 17 Sandy tipp'd him a dose of that kind, 
that, when taken, It is n’t the stuff, but the patient that’s 
shaken. 2847 Knt, Guynne x\\\. The old doctor., 

tore a leaf out of his pocket-book to order me some stuff for 
the cough. 

C. Applied to articles of food or drink. Good 
stuff, the stiff \ colloq. whisky. 

See also Kitchen-stup^ (Sweet a. C 1). 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen, /U, 11. iv. 69 There's a whole Mar- 
chants Venture of Burdeux-Stuffe in him. 2678 in fml. 
Friends' H isi. Soc, (1912) IX. 103 Who being gone from the 
fathers house where ther is Liueing bread enough, his 
owne Company are glad of his dry buskey stufe. 1706 E. 
Ward If/ooden It^orld Diss. (1708) 57 Wretched gripe-gut 
Stuff. 2722 ARauTKNOTy<j/m^«//iit.vl23 My Friend Nic 
and I, not being used to such beady Stufflchampagne], got 
bloody Drunk, 2825 T, C. Croker Fairy Leg, Irel. xxxii. 
(1S59) 269 Dropping the glass, and it full of the stuff too, I 
bolted out of the door. 1854 Surtees /A rw//<y' Cr. iv. (1901) 
I. 30 A farmer and brewer; and making pretty good stuff, 

* Dobbs's Ale *. 2862 Meredith Evan Harrington xi, The 
guests had arrived at that stage when to reach the arm, or 
arrange the person, for a sip of good stuff, causes moral 
debaters. x88fi D. C. Murray Aunt Rachel II. u 12 Tek a 
shillin’ and get a drop o* good stuff wi’ it, an’ warm up that 
old gizzard o' thine. 2895 Bram Stoker IVatteds Mou* i. 5 
Despite of all vigilance, a considerable amount of ‘stuff’ 
finds its way to the consumers without the formality of the 
Custom House. 1896 Housman Shropshire Lad Ixii, Ale, 
man, ale’s the stuff to drink For fellows whom it hurts to 
think. 

d. In certain operative trades, applied spec, to 

some particular composition or preparation used in 
the work, (a) F/astering. (See qnot. 1812.) (^) 
Baking, (See quot. 1820.) {c) Leather-manuf, 

(See quot. 1875) = Stdffing. 

Red stuff (see Red a, 19). Touching stuff (see Touching 
vbt, sb. 4). White stuff, a gilders* composition of size and 
whiting, used to form a surface over wood to be gilded. 
{Cent. Diet. 2891,) 

(a) x8x2 P. Nicholson Mech. Exere, 307 Fine Stuff 
made of lime slacked and sifted through a fine sieve, and 
mixed with a due cuantUy of hair, and sometimes a small 
quantity of fine sand. Fine stuff is used in common ceilings 
and walls, set for paper or colour. Ibid, Lime and Hatr, 
is a mixture of lime and hair used in first coating and float- 
ing. It is otherwise denominated coarse stuff. 

Qj) 2820 Blacinv. Mag, 111 . 546 Other individuals furnish 
the baker with alum mixed up with salt, under the obscuie 
denomination of stuff. 1843 Perzira Food ^ Diet 3x2 Not- 
withstanding that the law prohibits, under a penalty, the use 
of alum by bakers, it is very frequently employed under the 
name of ‘.stuff *, 

(c) 287s Knight Diet, Mech., J/«^(Leather) a composition 
of fish-oil and tallow for filling the pores of leather. Dub- 
bing. 1897 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather xv. (ed. 2) 216 It 
must always be remembered that stale goods will not carry 
the stuff as well as fresh ones. 

e. Cultivated produce of a garden or farm ; 
natural produce of land. 

a 1687- [see G arden-stuffJ. 2813 Rudce Gloue. 246 
In some coppices, the small stuff, called drift-wood, is sold , . 
as high as 51, the square perch. xBfiS Atkinson Clevelaml 
Gloss., ‘'llierc’sa vast o'stuffon t’ land,surcly growth or 
produce. 2896 P. A. Graham Red Scaur iii. 34 Hb judg- 
ment of live-stock was Infallible, and be seldom let any real 
good stuff gopasl, 2902 J, H. ^KRMsLuckof Wheal Veor 
xi. 162 The ducks, chickens, and goslings, and all the young 
stuff shaping * keenly * for future sale. 

f. In commercial and industrial use, often ap- 
plied spec, to the particular commodity dealt in or 
produced. 

2708 J, C. Compl. Collier (2845) 22 By sight of the Stuff 
taken out of the Wimble, or Scoop, you plainly discover of 
what Kind it is, 2882 Geod Words 843/2 The iron rope., 
which.. brought up the tub. .>vith the ‘stuff’ as it was dug 
out. 1883 Grrsley Gloss. Ccal-jnining 245 Stuff, coals and 
slack, the produce of the mine. 2912 World 7 May 700/1 
Most of the nitratecompames.,arcinakingabeller showing 
in their reports. At anjahing over yx. 3^. per quintal the 
stuff Dai’S handsomely. 19x3 Standard 14 July 3/1 British 
steel IS affected by the cheap offers of foreign stuff. 

7. iransf, and fig, in non-physical senses, 
a. Literary or artistic matter ; compositions, pro- 
ductions. Now rare exc. wth disparaging impli- 
cation (cf. 8), and colloq, among journalists and 
professional authors = ‘copy’. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apeph. 22 Whiche booke perused, 
Euripides asked, what he thought of it. By luppiter fsaied 
Socrates) that, that I haue b^n hable to vnderstand roe 
thjTiketh to be ioyly good stuffe. 1562 Turner Herbal ir. 

70 He pretendeth as thoughc he neuer saw Dioscorides of 
whom he hath conucj’cd so much learned siuf in his omm- 
gatherum, a 2586 Sidney Astreph, 4 r Stella Ivi, But now 
that I, alas, doe w’ant her sight, what, dost thou ihinke ttot 
I can euer take In thy cold stuffe a flegmatike delight 7 
a 2668 Lassels Kcjy. /tafy 11. (xfi93) 76 , 1 upon the wall 
some old painting, ..pllxfut stuff. t 6 g‘^ Drydzs Perstus x, 
Argt, (1697) 400 To decry the Poetry then in Fashion ; and 
the Impudence of those, who were endeavouring to pass 
their Stuff upon the World, xyxx Swift fm/. to Stella 3 


Oct., I.,^en went in to the music-meeting.. : but was 
weary in half an hour of their fine stuff, and stole out so 
^vately that everybody saw me. 1883 F. M. Crawford 
Dr. Claudius He had been reading seiious stuff. 2898 
Senbners Mag. May 580 Some of the younger crowd could 
tell which was Linton s stuff, and what kind of a story he 
was b«t at. XQiS Daily News 24 Apr. 4 This does not 
mean that they had finished writing their ‘ stuff* (to use an 
expressive technical phrase) for the daily papers, 
t b. Matter of thought. Obs. 

2^2 Shaks. Hant, 11. Ii. 324 . . Man delights not me ; 

no, nor Woman neither; though by your smilingyou seeme 
to say so. Rosin, My Lord, there was no such siuffe in my 
thoughts. 

c. Applied to a person: chiefly with qualifying 
word. Hot stuff (slang) : Applied to (ff) a lustful 
person ; (^) a person of fiery courage. 

*S88 Shaks. L. L. L, iv. iii. 276 Kin. No Diuell will fright 
thee then so much as shee. Duma, I neuer knew man hold 
vile stuffe so deere. 2604 Middleton Witch iv. ii. (1778) 82 

She goes here by the name on’s wife: good stuff! 1607 

Michaelmas Term ip. i. E 4, Sko, How now ? what peece 
of siuffe comes heere ? a 2642 Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon. 
(1642) 250 He was so besotted.. upon that now broken stuffe, 
and Crone in yeares, the cast beauty of that woman [Cleo- 
patra]. 

d. Fighting material, colloq, 

^ 1883 Manch, Exam. 24 Nov. 5/2 The army of Ibrahim 
included a good deal of tougher stuff than the ordinary fellah 
of EgypL 2894 Outing Sept. 445/1 Good ! that big stuff 
can’t box a little bit. 

8, What is worthless ; rubbish. (Orig. a con- 
textual use of sense 7, with disparaging epithet or 
other indication of aversion^, a. gen. 

a x6€8 Lassels Voy. Italy \\, (1670)404 Here also they have 
every night in summer, a woild of Monlibanks, Ciarlaiani, 
and such stuff. 2706 M-. Henry Expos. Gen. xlv. 20 What 
they bad in Canaan he reckoned but stuff.. the best of its 
(the world’s} Enjoyments are but stuff, but lumber. 2720 
Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) VII. 120 Dr. Cbarlett . . went over 
..to gel some MSS.(I am told, very sorry onesjfor the Publ. 
Library... The Persons that told me observ’d that a Library 
may soon be filled with such stuff. 2820 Sporting Mag. 
XaXVI. 187 a red curtain, a Grecian couch, or some such 
f^hionable stuff. 2883 Daily Nexus 24 Feb. 5/7 The biass 
dishes are poor stuff. 

b. Worthless ideas, discourse, or writing ; non- 
sense, rubbish. Often coupled with nonsense 
(chiefly stuff and nonsense, f nonsense and stuffy. 
Frequently in interjectional use. 

*579 Gosson Sck,Ahuse[Pkx\>.)bb lunocrietbout in Seneca, 
..Lets dw.el in eaitb, for beauen is full of whores. What 
stuffe is this? wantons in heauen? x6o6 Shaks. TV. Cr, 

I. iii. 161 At this fusty stuffe, The large Achilles. .laughes 
out a lowd api>lause. 2691-8 Norris Praei.^ Disc. IV. 415 
Would not this be mere Stuff, wietcbed Trifling,. .and as 
much to the Purpose as if be had said just Nothing? xtox 
Farquhar Sir H. Wildair iv. ii, Golden Pleasures f Golden 
Fiddlesticks.— What d’ye tell me of your canting Stuff? 
Ibid., Stuff 1 stuff! stuff!— I won’t believe a Word on't. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. vi. Pooh, all stuff and non- 
sense, I tell thee, she shall ba’ thee to-morrow. 2770 Foote 
Lame Lover i. 20 Pshaw I nonsense and stuff.— The eye 1 
2778 Johnson in Bosxveil (190^) II. *85 It is sad stuff, Sir, 
miserably written, as books in general then were. 2833 
Coleridge Tabled, 28 Aug., Your art diplomatic is stuff:— 
no truly great man would negociate noiv upon any such 
shallow principles. 2851-^1 Mayhrw Lend. Labour II. 
275/2 It’s all stuff and nonsense, all this talk about dusL 
yards being unbealiby. 2852 Thackeray Esfuond u vi, 
’Stuff! we must sec Lady Castlewood,' says the lawyer, 
pushing by. 2860 Miss Yonge Hopes Fears I. 281 ' Only 
because 1 am not come out.* * Stuff about coming out ! I 
don’t like my girls to be shy and backward.* 2887 T. £. 
Brown Lett. (1900) I. 225 Poor G. Sand ! I am reading her 
Amours de I Age eCOr. Woe is me! what awful stuff I 
2890 * R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer xxiv, ‘ Stuff! * said 
Miss Augusta. 

+ c. Indecent matter. Obs. 

*749 Fielding Tom Jones xii. v, A grave matron told the 
master [ofa puppet-show] she would bung her two daughters 
the next night, as he did not show any stuff. 

d. Fhrase, cm/ and such-like useless 

or uninteresting matters, colloq, 

72697 J. Lewis Mem. Dk. Glocester (1789) 66 She turned 
to me and said, ‘ Lewis, 1 find you pretend to give the Duke 
notions of the mathematics, and stuff.’ 2729 Swift Grand 
Question debated 259 Your Noveds, and Blutraks, and 
Omurs and Stuff, By G— , they don’t signify this Pinch of 
Snuff. 2774 Goldsm. Retal. 145 When they talk’d of their 
Raphaels, C^negios, and stuff. 2852 Thackeray 
III. iv, And as for you, you w'ant a woman.. to sit at your 
feet, and cry, *0 carol O bravo I* whilst you read your 
Shakespeares and Miltons and stuff. 

9 . U.S, (See quot.) Cf. Stuffy a, 4. 

1787 J. Q. Adams Diary (10(13) 66 She. . has rather iot much 
temper, or as it is called in Ncw-England, too much stuff. 

10 . slang, a. Money, cash. Chiefly with article 

the St tiff. ' _ 

177s Rivals I. i. But has she cot the stuff, Mr. 

Fag; is she rich, hey? 178? ’5® ^e "f .®'; 

offer of some stuff— for such, you may recollcc , is t e P„ , 


oncro! somesiun— lor suen, juu..*-/ Rrp* 

bestowed by all great philosopheis enfold. 3 J* 

Did Tur/sv ‘Handoverthestuff,^givclherooney. 2B96 

clothes. 


■ 1K5 s/i .This 

0“ ^rriupaoTS « OTc“'co“^ed to complidiy in the 
rohb^ fi^siid he would tell where ■.•‘■'••“f ’ 

■ c. Forbidden goods smuggled into a jail 

rooA A. GsinuTHS j-o Kn. P,M. Serv.ee ax. tsf We had 
ne^constanllv of 'stuff ’ planted for cash in exchange. 
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STUFP. 


IL attrib. and Comb. 

a. attrib. passing into adj.: Made of stuff or 
woolien cloth (see sense 5 c). 

^1643 Ld. Herbert Autohiog. (182^) 162 A. .person came 
to me apparelled in a black stuff suit. 1702 Pott Man i?-:^ 
Sept. 2/2 Sad coloured stuff Coat, and black Hat. 17x8 
Freethinker No. 13 P 8 Were she to be reduced to a Stuff- 
Gown to-morrow, [she] could part with all her Jewels and 
Brocades, without a Sigh. 1730 Inventory R, Woolley's 
Goodsiiiyi) IX, 3 Chairs with Stuff Seat^ 1839 Macaulay 
Gladstone Ess. 1865 II. 65 To tell a barrister.. that he shall 
grow old in his stuff gowm, while his pupils are sealed 
above him in ermine. 1B40 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. n. Bl, 
Mousguetaire ii. 80 The fusty .stuff gown of a Sceur de la 
Chariti. 1856 N. Brit. Rev.'A.'AM\. 248 He led the Northern 
Circuit in a stuff gown, many silks being obliged to keep their 
talents in abeyance. 1857 Hughes Tom Brozvn i. ii, The 
field thronged with country-folk, the men in clean white 
smocks.., and the women. .in new-fashioned stuff shawls. 
1897 VoYsicn Gadjly l iii, An old stuff frock that was too 
short for her. 

b. Simple attrib., as stuff goods ^ -manufacture^ 
mercer^ trade ; objective, as stufffimsher^ •maker, 
-manufacturer, •seller, -weaver; stuff-weaving\h\. 
sb. ; parasynthetic, as stuff-bottomed adj. 

18x6 Scott Anitg. x. The. .heavy *stuff-boitomcd chairs. 
x86x Intemai, Exhib, 1S62, Atpk. Lists Trades 39 "Stuff 
Finishers. iBx6 Acts 14th Congr, Sess. i. & X07 § i 
Blankets, woollen rugs and worsted or "stuff goods. 1780 
Indenture Clifton, Notts, Bennct Thorpe, "stuffmakcr. 
1730 Lett. toSir W. Strickland it The Camcoc-Act..made 
on purpose to encourage our •Stuff-Manufacturc. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *SluJftttanufaeturer, a maker of 
thin woollen cloth. 1723 Lend. Oas. Na 6x39/3 John Harri- 
son and Richard Harrisonj..*Stuff.Mcrcers. 17x1 /^rV.No, 
4S01/4 William Paine, , ."Stuff-sellcr. 1884 Manch. Exam. 
12 Nov. 5/3 It was proclaimed.. that the "stuff trade had 
gone to the dogs altogether. X706 Lend. Gas. Na 4246/8 
William Madlo w,, ,a "Stuff-Weaver. 1832 T HACtaiAU Effects 
eta (ed. 2) Index 337 Stuff.wc^yers. 1702 

E. Calamy Abridgm. Baxter's^ Life Times liL 34 Their 
Common Trade of "Stuff Weaving would find Work for alL 

c. Special comb. : attiff ball (see qnot .) ; stuff- 
cbest Paper-manuf., the vat or reservoir into which 
the pulps from the beating engine are mn and mixedj 
Btuif engine Paper-manuf ^ the * beating engine 

a machine in which half-stuff is redneed to a fine 
pulp; stuff gown, a junior counsel (see 5 d above) ; 
so also stuff gownsman ; stuff hat (see quot. 1839); 
stuff heap, a heap of coals and slack raised from 
a mine ; stuff mark, a weaver’s mark woven into 
goods for the purpose of identification or as altesta- 
tion of their quality ; stuff-melter Soap-manuf, 
an operative who extracts the oils, fats, etc. from 
the raw materials ; stuff-presser Woollen-manuf, 
a workman employed in pressing or finishing the 
cloth ; stuff shoes (see qnot, 1893) ; stuff-shovel 
(see quot.). 

1880 Sir C H. J. Ahoebsos Lincoln Pocket Guide 176 
Patronesses of the "Stuff Ball. Established in 1787 for the 
encouragement of native woollen manufacture... The ladies 
used to wear stuff go wns, and the gentlemen stuff coats (etc.]. 
(List of Patronesses, X787-X879, follows.] ly^ Hull Adver- 
tiser X June x/x Paper-mill. .comprises. .four vatts, "stuff- 
chests and beaters. x88x Spons* Eneycl. Industr. Arts iv. 
X497 ll^ience the mixed stun fiows on the sand-tables, to be 
araln used to dilute fresh pulp from the stuff-chests. ,1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 924 The construction of the "stuff-enpne is 
represented in figs, 785^786. 1867 Woolrvch Bar^Serjeant- 
at-Latv 7 The promotions will be of a "Stuff Gown, as It is 
called, or of a learned Counsel of the Crown. 2852 FrasePs 
Mag. Feb. X2g/i A sagacious chancellor lifts a "stuff-gowns- 
man from the back row to the judgment-seat. 1839 Use Diet, 
.4r/x634The materials used in making "stuff bats arc the 
furs of hairs and rabbits freed from the long hair, toother 
with wool and beaver. ^ 1662 >4 c/ 14 Chas.fI.e. 5§i5 Evcr>’ 
Person.. shall weave his proper "Stuff ark into every peice 
of Stuff which he shall weave. 1884 A. Watt Soap-making 
28 Kitchen-stuff, as prepared by the ‘ "stuff-meltcrs,* is a very 
useful article for mottled soaps. 1831 Thackrak Effects 
Arts etc. on Health 72 "Stuff-pressers carry heavy plates of 
iron heated to redness. 1794 ^VALDROI^ Hetgho for Husb. X. 
ii. 3 Wc’IL.put on coarse linen gowns, and "stuff shoes; 
enrol ourselves at a register-office; get good places. 1802 
Labour Commission Gloss., Sittjf Shoes, shoes of which the 
tops or upper parts are made from * lasting * (a woven worsted 
material], cashmere, or fan^ cloth, 1858 Simmohds Diet. 
Trade, * Stuff-shovel, an implement used by the paper* 
makers. 

Stuff (stof), Now S. African. Also 5 
stuff [a. Du, stof dust (cogn. w. G. slaub) : two 
independent adoptions,] Dust. 

1481 Caxtos Reynard xxxix. (Arb.j 107 Thenne wold he 
goo aboue the wynde and rey.^e the duste, that it made his 
eyen ful of stufs. ^ 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting^. 
145 Herds.. scouring away before me.. amid such a cloud of 
stuff raised by their own tearing away that I never knew 
what I was firing at. 

Stuff (strf), vX Forms : 4-5 stoff, 6 stof, 4-7 
etuffe, 5-y stuf, 4- stufL fa. OF. esloffer (NE. 
dial, stoffeir : Anglo-Latin stuffare) to furnish, 
equip, garrison (mod.F. itoffer, to furnish with what 
is necessary, to supply material for) « Sp. cstofar, 
to embroider in relief, Pg. estofar, to embroider, to 
quilt, to stuff (cushions, meat) Rom. *^stoffare: for 
the ulterior etymology see Stdit sb.^'] 
i*!. irans. To furnish (a fortified, town, strong- 
hold," an army, a commander, etc.) \vith men, mimi- 
tions, and stores ; to garrison (a town). Ohs, 

13.. E.E. AlliL P. B. 1x84 For J>e bor3 was so bygge 


haytayled aloftc, & stoffed wyth-lnne with stout men to 
stallc hem hcr-oule. 1375 Baroour Bruce xvii, 213 The 
king, .vald nocht brek qoune the vail, Bot castell, and the 
tounc with-all, Stuff wcill with men and vith vittatll And 
alkynd othir anparalll. Ibid. 350 Wardis. .That war stuffit 
richt stalwardly With stanys, schot, and other thing. 1444 
Rolls of Parlt, V. 74/1 Also to stuffc the Castelles, Touncs, 
and alle maner Fortcresscs. 1470-85 Malory /irMwr- 1. i. 35 
Thekyng..badde hym be redyand stuffc bym and garnysshe 
hym, for within xl dayes he wold fetche hym oute of the 
byggest castell that he liatli. 15x3 Douglas Alneis ix. iv. 4 
The Troianis., All thar dcray beheld. .And baith wyth 
armour and with wappynnis brychl The tour hedis ibai 
stuffit all that nyght, /wV 4 xl ix. 51 A party of the cletczanis, 
he said, Do stuf the entreis, and the portis defend. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot, (Rolls) 111. 3x4 He passit to Athcll. 
And stuffit hes ilk castell that wes Strang With men and 
melt* x6xx Speed Hut.Gi.Brit. tx. xvi. $ xo. 653 S. lean, 
a Towne of Normandy. .which Edmund Duke of Somerset 
. .had lately fortified and stuff w-Uh souldiers. 1640 Yorke 
Union Hon., Battles ix Hertford Castle.. like wise the 
Castle orBerkhampsteadCfboth which he stuffed with French 
Garrisons. 

fb. To famish, (troops) with support; to rein- 
force ; to support, aid (a war). Ttf stuff a chase 
(Sc.), to provide men for, organize a pursuit. Obs. 

c 1400 Desir, Troy 8284 Mcnclay with his men meuyt in 
swdthe, . . Re^torit horn stithly, stuffit horn anon. £:x470 
Henry Wallace v. 277 To stuff the chas fcyll frekis folowit 
fast- Ibid. V. 9 is» 3C. 268. ^15x3 Douglas AEneis x. ii. 89 
Gif I evir into that weyrMinystcritdartis, wapynnys, or sic 
gc>T? Or 5it that barganc stuffytor bet,. . WiihCupidls hlynd 
lust and subtllite? Thao had bene [etc.]. 1533 Bellenden 
Livy (S.T.S.) II. 77 To stuffc )>is army. .war ckit J>e auld 
centurions. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) III. 170 Tba 
tuke haiUpurpoLs in that samin place, Efter king Edward 
for to stuffc anechace. ^1560 RoLiJiND.S’rvr/x.^rt^xtBann. 
Club) 203 Ane Empreour..Quha had greit Kings into his 
companie,.. Doing seruice.. Sum for pastime and sum to stuf 
bis weir. 

i* c. To marshal (troops). Obs. 

-^*375 Joseph Arim. 6ox l>c suward of Tholomer stoffes 
hem lo-gedcrc, and sets, [etc.). 

f 2 . To supply or furnish (a person) with arms, 
provisions, money, etc. Const, of, with. Obs. 

CX37S Bardour Bruce x\. 47 Off tresour so stuffit is he, 
That he may vagcowTis haf plenle, 1387-8 T. UsK Test, 
Love I. X. (Skeat) 44 If thou laudest and joyest any wight, 
for he is stuffed with soche maner richesse, thou art in that 
bciceve begylcd. 14.. Sc. Acts Roht. I (1844) 1 . 468/2 Ilk 
lord sal cum stuffyt & purvayt (L. stnffdtus) to he ost of 
caryageand vyltalis as be wil be servyt. 1430-40 Lvdc, 
Bcchax IX. xxxviii. (1554)217, 1 , not expert, nor stuffed with 
language. 1432 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 410/x The merchantes 
stranglers been stuffcdsogrctclythcrwith. ei^JsPartenny 
6378 Thys lady..To all other lades cxcmplair, well stuffw 
with all maner of goodoessc. 1551 Edw. VI Jml. (Roxb, 
Club) II. 327 Then, (hat sbeshnld be brought at her father’s 
charge three monthes before she was twclf, sufficiently 
Juelled and stuffed. 1592 Shaks. Rem, ^ Jut. in, v, 183 A 
Gentleman.. Stuff as they say with Honourable parts. 2656 
Burton's Diary {xZtZ) 1 . 198 'i*bisday hath brougnt you work 
enough for half a year, and another day will stuff you suffi- 
ciently, 

t b. To arm and equip (a soldier). Alliterative 
phrase, stuffed in steel, Obs. 

lanooMorie Arik. i932'\VbcncanystIrltcrto stale, stuffc 
hame beltcre, Ore thei wUle be stonayede, and stroyede 
in ^onestraylelondez. axiaoAuntersof Arth. 391 In stele 
was he btuffede, st^me vppone st^e. eityo Henry 
Wallace v. 266 Befor him come fcyll stuffyt in lyne sleill. 
Ibid, X. 22 The Sothcroun was ryebt douebty in (hair dcid, 
To gydder straik, weyll stuffyt in stcyll v^id. a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 17 Every man stuffed and 
renned [sic\ at the Kingescostesofsuche defence as be coude 
best deale withall. 

+ 3 . To furnish (a place) with accessories, stock, 
inhabitants ; to store with provisions, etc. Obs, 

GX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 208 Houses of office stuffed 
with plentee. c 1400 Rent. Kosegofts So that the lour were 
stuffed wcl With allc richesse temporel. 1430-40 Lvdc. 
Bochas IV. ix. (1554) 107 Ioacaue..liejnadehim to be tbrou, 
The place stuffed with good barking houndes. 1449 Sc. Acts 
Jos. II (1814) II.sfi/aGifony man..rcsettis ony pat ar con- 
uict of tresone. .or ^Rt stuffis the bouslsof kaim kat ar conuict 
of tresone . . (they] sal be punyst as tratouris. 1523 Berners 
I. cxxiii. i48Thcy flcddeaway,,and left their bouses 
well stuffed, and graungesfullofcomc. 1530 Palscr. 742/1, 

1 stuffc, or storeagroundcwilh thynges that growc and cn- 
crcase,/ff feuple, 1546 Sufplic. Poore Commons (E.E.T.S.) 
79 Bringyng them (xc. chifdrcn] vp ©thereto bear wallettes, 
other eles, if thei be sturdy, to stuffe prhons, and gamysh 
galow trce.s. 1570-6 Lamdabde Peramb, Kent 168 This 
Wcald..was. .not planted with Townes,. .but stoared and 
stuffed with heardes of Dearc. 1598 Barckley Felic, Man 
iL lox Hcc buildeth bis bouse with bis sonnes money, . .and 
stuffeth it handsomely. 1603-26 Brcto.v PosU Mad Lett. 
(Grosart) 42/1 Whose seruanls better gouemed? whose house 
better stuffed and maintaioed? 

•kb. To Store (goods) in a receptacle or place; to 
keep (flocks) in a place, Obs. 

1567 Bauldwids Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) lu. (1600) 58 Princes 
liue more surely with the gathering to them men of good 
liuing Sc conuersation, then with treasures of mony stuffed 
in their chestes. 1596 Shaks. Ta$n, Shr. ii. i. 352 In luory 
cofers I haue stuft mycrownes. iboS First Pt. Jeronimox. 
ill 22 Farmers that crack barns With stuffing com^ yet 
starue the needy swarmes. x6o6 Noitingkatn Rec, IV. 280 
No person shall aU any tjune hcncefurthe stuffe, hould, or 
keepe any sbeepe in or vpon any the sayd highwayes. 

To line (a helmet, a garment) with cloth 
etc. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 606 hdmc..l>at was stapled 
stifly, & stoffed wyth-inne. ct^oo Sege jerus. (E.E.T.S.) 
422 Was no;t, while )jc nyjt laste, hot nehyng of st^is, 
Strogelyng in stele wede & stuffyng of helmes. c 1470 GoL 
4- Gaw. 735 Thai stuffit hclmys in hy, Breist-plait andbtmy. 


1473-4 Ace. Ld. High Treas, Scot. I. x6 Grct braid clath 
to stuf ij doublatis to the King. 1552 Ibid. X. 70 Item, ane 
cine of quhite bukrame to stuff the hude and slevis. 1500 
Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 46 Deepe steele skullesinven* 
narrows brimbd hats, well stuffed lor the easines of their 
beades. 

6 . To line or fill with some material as a pad- 
ding ; to distend or expand with padding ; esp. to 
fill (a bedtick, cushion, etc.) with packing in order 
to furnish a yielding support. Also with out, up. 
CX450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.)24i Cadaccwolleorflokkys, 
..To stuffe withal thidobbelcE and make the ol proporejm 
1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. ly (xSjo) 125 For making and 
stuffing of a saddle. Ibid, 130 Federbeddes stuffed with 
downe. 1494 Act xx Hen. Vll, c. 19 Quyltes mattres and 
cus'iions stuffed with horse here. 1530 Pai.scr. 741/2, 1 stuffe 
a tyckc of a bedde with fethcrs,yx emplume. 1597 Shaks. 
2 tien. IV, V. V. 87 Giue me your Doublet, and stuffe me 
out with Straw. 1644 Bp. Hall Serm. 21 July, Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 13^ Many a one. .hath found nothing butan imageof 
clouts laid upon a bolster stuffed with Goats hair, aijoo 
Evelyn Diary 4 Dec. 1679, The bound is made so exactly 
even, and the edges (of a bilffard-table] not stuffd. 1700 
Drvden Baucis 4* Ph. 47 Two Cushions stuff’d with Straw, 
the Seat to raise, a 17x6 South Serm. (1823) V, 140 Many 
of these [Plato's scholars] found it easier to imitate Platos 
siioulders than hts philosophy, and to stuff out their gowns 
than to furnish their understandings. 1784 Cowper Task 
VL ^4 For there [sc. in the theatre] some noble lord Shall 
stuff bis shoulders with king Richard's bunch. 1827 Scott 
Surg. Dau, xiv. Horsemen.. in a sort of defensive armour, 
consisting of rich silk dresses, rendered sabre proof by being 
stuffed with cotton. 1839 J. W. Bubcon Gresham 1 . iil 210 
His breeches, which were stuffed out with cotton, weremore 
useful than ornamental. xBpx Faurar Darkn. if Dawn i, 
He bad lingered on, chewing in his agony the tow with which 
his mattress was stuffed. 1008 Animal Management (VcL 
Departm., War Office) 210 To stuffa collar under these cir- 
cumstances means that it is too tight when the horse puts up 
muscle. 

iransf and fig, 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Love Unknown 
48, I found that some bad stuff'd the bed with thoughts, 1 
would say, thorns. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 
22 A considerable part of Ancient times, was by the Greeks 
themselves termed yvOiKov, that is made up or stuffed out 
with fables. 1648 Gage West Ind. 122 Lying words of 
miracles, wherewith they stuffc up a whole houres preaching, 
1699 Beutley Phalaris 296 HU other Citations, with which 
hU Margin U plentifully stuft out, 1781 Cowper Ho/e los 
No need, he cries, of gravity stuff’d out With academic 
dignity devout, To read wUc lectures, vanity thetext 
b. Of material : To serve as padding or stuffing, 
CX530 in Arehsrologia XXV. 503 For vj lb, of flock fo^o 
stuff cusshonys iiljd. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. ii. 47 The 
Barbers man hath beenesecn with him, and the oldeomament 
of bU cheeke bath alreadie stuft tennis balls. 1607 — Cer. 
II. i. 98 Your Beards deserue not so honourable a graue, as 
to stuffe a Botchers Cushion. 

t c. To distend, expand (as if by padding). Ohs^ 
*595 Shaks. John 111. iv. 97 Grcefe fils the roome vpofmy 
aWenc childe ;..Stuffes out his vacant garments with bu 
forme. 1605 Hist. Capt, Stukeley 1 3, The ioyfuU breath 
that i^ucs from thy lips, Comes like a lusty gale to sluae 
our sailes. X63X Fuller David's Sin in. xxx, (1867) 23? 
Their very signs might serve to stuff the call. 1678 i- 
V\ov.TEsC\Fr.Conjureri. 4 Let his Breeches be made straight 
and stufft with Whalebone, to reduce his Limbs into a 
Spanish Posture, 

+ <L To convert {into something) by stuffing. 
Obs. (? nonce-use'). 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett, v, (1730) 176, 1 have read.. of 
an Eastern King who put a Judge to Death for an iniquitous 
Sentence, and order'd his Hide to be stuffed into a Cushion. 

6 . Cookery. To fill (the inside of a bird or ani- 
mal, a piece of meat, etc.) with forcemeat, herbs, 
etc. as a stuffing. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-hks. i. 32 Fyrstc Stuffe kin chekops in 
kis wyse Ibid. 40 Pan stuffe hem as kou siuffyst a Pigge* 
1530 Palscr. 741/2, 1 stuffe a podyng or suebe \ihe,jefarc^ 
1570 in Gutch Collect. Cur. (1781) 11. 6 For a lege of 
to be boylcd and stofed with parshleye..viijd. *59*-^ 

Bk. Cookrye 22 To make puddings of a Swine. . lake the guK 
clean washed, and stuffe them with the aforesaid *5^ 

Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. loi As shec went to tb* Gamra 
for Parsefey to stuffe a Rablt. 1623 lilioxsunou More lJU- 
setnblers iv. i. 154, 1 would they (the ducks] were 
rosled, and stuft with Onions. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Loosesy 
ii. 26 To Stuff a Leg or Moulder of Mutton. A® . 

a Turky or Fowl, stuff the Breast with what Fora-w» 
you like, 1846 Sover Cookery 255 Stuff the ra^its an 
roast them. 1855 [Philp] Pract. Housr^vife 
to stuff.— Take some fine tomatas and scoop the insiae 0 1 
[eta], ’ . . 

7 . To fill out (the skin of a beast, bird, etc.) with 

material so as to resemble the living creatwe, 
spec, in Taxidermy, to fill the skin of (a bird or 
beast) with materials to preserve it and present 1 
in its natural form. , , , 

*555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 261 He causes them 1*^5* 
to be sfene.. ; Then to bee stuffed with chaffe, and se 
vppe. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. v. x. 43 And in hts uc 
shop a Tortoyrs bung, An Allegater stufr- *6*7 bios • 
Itiu, III. 163^6 Cowes. .will give no Milkctiii the^^ 
of the (jalfe bee stuffed and set uefore them. *^7 ‘ „ ,1,- 
rincton] Philip Quarll (x8>6) 66 I'bey earned away .. 
fine bird he had taken such pains to stufil *8** 

Kenilw. xxx, hfany birds have flown as high, that 1 n 
seen stuffed with straw, and hung up to scare kites. * 5 
Dickens Mut. Fr. in. vil, I was doRm at the 
looking for parrots brought home by sailors, to boy for siu * 
ing. 19x5 F. Lecge Forerunners of Ckristietniiy H- 

281 He was decapitated, and his skin stuffed with straw 
suspended at the gate of the town, 

8 . To fill (a receptacle) ; esp. to fill by p^cki^ 
the materials closely together, to cram fiilL 
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stuff otti : to fill a receptacle so full that it bulges ; 
to distend with filling, 

CZ440 ^YCG./forSi Shepc ^ G, 616 When deth approchyth 
..The riche is shet with coloures & picture To hide his 
carcyn stuffid with fowle ordure, 15x5 Barclay Egl. iv. 
(1570) Cvj, Some mery fit.. Of perie of Norwiche,. .Or 
huckisbe loly well stuffed as a ton. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. !Vy 
I. ii. 146 If you will go, 1 will stuffe your Purses full of 
Crownes. 16x3 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh <5- be Fat Wks. 
(1630) XL 73/1 For as a candle’s stuft with cotton weeke, So 
thou art cramm’d vp to the brim with Greeke. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, 11. v. 87 So a glasse stuffed with peeces 
ofspunge. 1675 Hobbes Odyss.ww. (1686)98 The Horse 
of Wood.,Stufft by Ulysses full of Warriours good. 1705 
[E. Ward] Hudihras Redtv, iv. zi In’s Hand a Wallet 
stuff’d with Papers. X766G0LDSM. Vic. IK. x. 1. 84 At another 
time she imagined her daughter’s pockets filled with far- 
things, a certain sign of their being one day stuffed with 
gold. 1781 CowpER Coiiversai. 310 But when unpack’d your 
disappointment groans To find it fa parcel] stuffd with brick- 
bats, earth, and stones. 1827 Scott Surg. Dau. ii, His 
pockets stuffed out with bank-notes. 1830-60 W, Holmes 
Dorchester Giant iv, Then he brought them a pudding 
stuffed with plums, 1855 Kingsley IVestw. Ho ! xi, As soon 
as Fortune stuffs your mouth full of s%veetraeats, do you 
turn informer on her? 1899 AUbuUs Sysi. Med.Vlll. 855 
The thickening of the hair is due to its being stuffed with 
fungus. 1904 B’ness von Hutten Pam i. iii, * Well, Jane, 
and so here we are,* he began, stuffing his little meerschaum 
pipe from a leather bag. 

b. Said of the filling material, ? Ohs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 35 The crustaceous Cornea of 
the CrecketsEye, which I have carefully separated from all 
the matter which stufTd it within. 1697 Dryoem yEneid it, 
26 With inward Arms the dire Machine they load. And Iron 
Bowels stuff the dark Abode. 

c. To crowd, cram (a vehicle, room with per- 
sons). Also intr. for pass. To be crammed. Now 
rare. 

XS7X in Hudson Rec. Hontdch (zpzo) II. 345 The 

victualling houses were stuffed with players and dronkerdes, 
1799 Sir M. Hunter yml. 27 Feb. (1894) 138 On the wed- 
ding-day we assembled at ten o’clock, Jews and Christians; 
the room as full as it could stuff. 1819 C. Rose Four Yrs. 
S. Africa 10 The long heavy waggon. .hired for the day*, 
and stuffed with black damsels. 

d. U.S. ‘ To pnt fraudulent votes into (a ballot- 
box) ’ (W. 1911 ). 

1872 ScKELE DE Verb Americanisms 272. 2906 Q. Rev. 
July 283 The interval had been devoted to stuffing the bal- 
lot-boxes. 

9. a. To fill, crowd (speech, etc.) zcnt/t 
something (usually something objectionable). 

a AscHArd Scholem. It. (Arb.) 1x2 Som man. . is ouer 
full of words, sentences, and matter, and yet all his words 
be proper.. .His whole matter grownded vpon good reason, 
and stuffed with full arguments. 1576 Fleming Panopi. 
JEpist. z 36 It shall not neede to stuffe my letter with par- 
ticularities. XS9X Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 134, 1 will not 
looke vpon your Masters lines. I know they are stuft with 
protestations. And full of new-found oathes. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 370 Stuffed hee (Nennius] hath that 
little booke with many a pretty He. 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Re6, X, § XX Those accusations.. are commonly stuffed with 
many odious generals, that the proofs seldom make good. 
x68a Dryden Medal Ep. ^Vb^gs, Your Seditious Pamphlets 
are stuff'd with particular Reflexions on him. 1707 Hearne 
Collect, 22 Apr. (O. H. S.) II. 8 His Discourse was stufTd 
with Anglicisms. 1768 Walpole Hist. Doubts 123 John 
Rous. .is an author to whom no credit is due, from the lies 
and fables with which his work is stuffed. 18x7 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India III. i.35 The absurdities, with which,. a bill of 
indictment is frequently stuffed. 1876 F. Harrison Choice 
of Bks. iv. (x886) 84 A book stuffed with curious facts. 

b. To fill (a person, his mind, heart, etc.) with 
ideas, feelings, etc. Also with up. 

XS3X Tindale Expos. 2 John (1537) 77 They be so full 
stuffed wy’th lyes, that they can receaue nothyng els. ciSSo 
Totters Misc.iAsh.')oiit I see well. .by the sights that thou 
outthrowest, That thou art stuffed full of wo, 1583 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. il xiL 47 b, Fortune.. 
stuffW the hearteofthe Athenians with. -insatiable ambi- 
tion. 1587 Tubberv. Trag. T. 74 The Queene pcrceiuing 
this In mockage to be ment Of Aiboyne..Was stuft with 
raging rancour streight. 1595 Shaks. John xv, ii. 133. Do 
not seeke to stuffe My head with more ill newes: for it xs 
full. x6ii W, Trumball Lei. 17 Feb. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. i. 563 These Provinces are no lesse 
stuffed with the unlikely newes of the King of Spmne's 
inclination to matche with y® Lady Elizabeth then the 
Courte of Madrid. 1622 Fletcher Spatu Curate iv. v, 
Pray ye buy Books, . .You have a learned head, stuffic with 
Libraries. 2640 Fuller etc. Abel Rediv., Ctnuper (1651) 
562 'Ibese men were stuffed wth such pride, self-conceit, 
disdain, and intolerable contempt, that (etc.]. 1642 D. 

Rogers Naaman iio They were stuft so full of their own 
skill and knowledge, that they scorned his simplicity. 1742 
Pope Duneiadw. 049 For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff 
the head With all such reading as was never rea^ 1876 
Tennyson Harold ii. ii, I have often lalkd with Wulfnolh, 
And stuff’d the boy wth fears that these may act On Harold 
when they meet. 1876 F. Harrison^ of Bhs.i, (xS86) 

2 Now, to stuff our minds with what is simply trivial, simply 
curious. .this is to close our minds to what is solid and en- 
larging. 1889 Jerome Three Men in Boat 7 Don’t stuff up 
your head with things you don't understand. 

c. slan^. To * cram hoax, humbug (a person). 
Also with up. 

1844 * JoN. Suck' High Life H, York I- 113, I wonder if 
these leetle coots think I'm soft enough to believe that (etc.]. 
..They don’t stuff me up that ivay, any boiv, if I did come 
from the country. 1859 Hotten*s Slang Di<d. ro4 Stuff to 
make false but plausible statements, to praise ironically, to 
make game of a person, — literally to stuff him with gammon 
or falsehood. 1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 730/x ‘Tiuit chat- 
tcr-box Lenoir was joking,* he said; ‘he was staffing you to 
see how much you would both swallow.* 
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STTJPPAT. 


10. To fill (oneself, one’s stomach, etc.) to reple- 
tion with food. Also said of the food. 

<11400-50 WarsAlfx. 4436 Joure mawis le fill, Wiih 
Dakin mete. .Stuffisso 3our stomake with stull!s& of wynes. 

Lydc, A/in. (P ercy Soc.) 155 Therychemansit 
sturiyd at his stable (read table], The poore man slant 
hungry at the gate. 2585 T. Washington ix.' Ntcholay's 
Voy. ni. XL 9x Wines. .wherof they do stuffe them selues 
so ful. 2600 Weakest goetk to Wall B 2 b, O for one pot 
of mother Bunches Ale,. .it would cleare my sight, comloit 
my heart, and Stuffe my veines. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. i. 
53 When we haue stufft 'These Pipes, and tbe-se Conuey- 
ancesofour blood With Wine and Feeding, we haue suppler 
Soules Then in our Priest-like Fasts. 2657 Sparrow Bk. 
Com, Prayer 156 ^Aerius and his followers., rising early 
to fill themselves with flesh and wine with which being full 
stuft they,. scoff at the Catholjck Christians folly. 2667 
hbLTOH L, X.601 Ravin. .which here, though plenteous, 
ml too little s^cem.s To stuff this Maw. 2749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xit. xii, {1806) III. 197 He was prevailed upon, not 
only to stuff himself with their food, but to taste some of 
their liquors. 1800 Shelley On a Cat i, It waits for some 
dinner To stuff out its own little belly, xZg'j Allbutt’s Syst. 
Med. II. 1043 The latter (Lc. an Indian). .has so to stuff 
bis stomach three or four times a day, that dilatation of 
that organ. .must necessarily ensue. 2903 G. H. Lorimer 
Beit. Self made A/frcA-xvii.249 [He] Stuffed himself till his 
hide was stretched as light as a sausage skin. 

b. To cause (a patient) to eat to repletion. Also, 
to treat (a disease; by feeding up the patient. 

2789 W. Buchan i?uw.iT/r</. (1790)145 Stuffing the patient 
with sweetmeats and other delicacies is likewise very per- 
nicious. 1849 Thorkau Week onConeord^ed. Writ. (1893) 
I. 338 Stuff a cold and starve a cold are but two ways. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 163 A cure was effected simply 
by stuffing them with food. 

f c. To satiate, glut. Ohs. 

2530 Palscr, 74r/2, 1 am as moche stuffed at the stomacke 
with the^ savour of this meate as if I had eaten a great 
meale: je suis autant assouuy en lestomac [etc.]. 1^3 
Daniel Def. Ryme H6b, Tho^e coniinuall cadences of 
couplets.. runne on, with.. a kindc of certaintle which stuffs 
the delight rather then intertames it. 

d. inir. for reji. To gorge oneself with food. 

2726 Swift To a Lady in Heroic Style 132 Let them 

neither starve nor stuff. 1728 (De Foe] Street-Robberies 14, 
1., call'd for my Dinner, and stufft heartily. 2760-72 H. 

Fool of Quat.{j&crpi III. 142 Gluttony stuffs till it 
pants, and unbuttons and stuffs again. 2794 J. Webster 
Agric. Galloway 16 They go to the plough at 6 in the morn- 
ing, and return at 2 in the afternoon; when they begin to 
feed, (or which is their phrase). 2797 Jane Austen 
Sense 4* Sensib, xxx, And such a mulberry tree in one corner I 
Lord I how Charlotte and I did stuff the only time we were 
there ! 2840 Barham In^ot, Leg. Ser. x. Bagman’s Dog 351 
The Bagman bluff Continued to *stuff*, Of the fat, and the 
lean, and the tender and tough. 

e. trans. To gorge (food). Also with down. 

2743 Mrs. E. Montagu Corr.{ioo6) 1. 142 Wishing many 

good things to a boy who was stumng a luncheon oT bread 
and butter. 2775 J. Jekvll Corr. (1^4) 24 At six they stuff 
bread and cakes and wine. 2829 Ibid, 80 Lord Yarmouth 
again takes, .a large party of us in the Admiralty barge next 
week to stuff whitebait at the ‘Artichoke ’ beyond Green- 
wich. 2908 G. K. Chesterton Man who was Thursday 
169 They paused for a few minutes only to stuft down coffee 
and coarse thick sandwiches at a coffee stall. 

IL To fill (an aperture, cavity, etc.) by thrusting 
something tightly ia; hence, to stop up, to plug; 

+ to stop (a tooth). Also of a material ; To fill 
up so as to block (an aperture). 

1393 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. i. 44 Once more, the more to aggra- 
uaie the note, With a foule Traitors name stuffe 1 thy 
throte. 2W3 Sir K. Dtgby's Ckym. Secrets 139 The Ashes 
must be taken out. .that they may not stuff up the plare. 
2724 Swift Answ. to Dr. Delauy 39 Misc. 173s V. 21 Which 
made my Grand-Dame always stuff-her-Ears. 2824 Scott 
St. Renan’s xxiv, I would rather, .that my ears were stuffed 
with the earth of the grave than that they should again 
hear your voice ! 1824 C. K- Sharpe Corr. (j 885) II. 323 
Had I not been under the hands of.. the dentist, touching 
a diabolical tooth, which cannot be stuffed, and I am sweer 
to pull, 1833 J. Rennie Alph. Angling 3k, 1 found an old 
willow stump full of holes stuffed with clay. 2884 J. Ciwiour 
Atongolsvi. gi The hero.. stuffing the mouth of the hole with 
his white bonnet. 


b. To fill up (a joint or other space) by cram- 
ming something in ; spec, in Buildwgf to fill in the 
inside (of a wall) wiUi concrete or rubble. ? Obs. 

260X R. Johnson Kingd.AfComntw. (1603)151 Commonly 
the wals of strong places are built of great beames stuffed 
with turffe or mosse, leauing loop-holes for their shot. 2726 
Albertfs Archit. 1. 46/j Let them be..as broad as 
the Wall, that there maybe no need to stuff the middle with 
rubbish. Ibid, 47/x The Ancients made it a rule in stuffing 
their Walls, not to continue the stuffing uninterrupted to 
the heighth of above five foot. 1776 G. Semple Building 
in Water^Z He treats largely of., filling (or stuffing as he 
calls it) the inside with small Stones, and Lime-liquid. 

+12. Ofbodily humours : To clog, choke up (the 
body, its organs, vessels, etc.). Also with up. Obs. 

C2S30 Judic. l/rines in. ii. 48 Yf that parte of. the hede 
be agreued & stuffed or stonyed, through euyll humours 
and fumosites. Ibid. xn. 51 b, Whan y® liuer is stopped 
& stuffed through mater of cuyl humoors. 2585 Luiton 
Thous. Notable Thir.gs (2675) 180 Whosoever is stuffed in 
the Stomach with tough or hard flegm. x6i8 Latham 
Bk. Falconry scxvill. X31 Wbensoeuer you shall ..haue such 
a Hawke that is any whit stuft in the head. 1657 J* Cooke 
tr. J. Halls Sel. Otserv. Engl. Bodies 98 The sramacD 
being stuffed and burdened with ill humors. 27x0 Fuller 
Phamtacofiaia (1710) 98 It. .stuffs up the loaded „ 
with a fresh Income of Filth. 2750 /. Tkeoeaid Medul^ 
Med. Univ. 65 This Gargle.-is 10 cleaiise and scour the 
Glands of the Mouth ftom the Phlegmatic 3laticr, that 
stuffs and swells them. 


t b. To cause stuffiness in (the head or nose). 

2^5 Watreman Fardle Facions ii. i. ji6 The Dlentv of 

............ .t . ^ . 


. Via Recta 

11. 39 ihe more biller it be drunken, the more It fillelb 
and stufietb the bead. 

13. To thrust (something, esp, loose materials) 
tightly into a receptacle or cavity. Also fg. Also 
^vith away, in, 

257^ W. Wilkinson Cortf ut. Fam. Love 44 b, The Ro- 
manistes so cloyed the church with their fond fesliuals, leud 
Legendes, and stuffed into the serulce of God such store of 
idle reuelaltons,. .that [etc.]. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 365 Put 
them [the rose-leaves] into a Sweet Dry Earthen Bottle,., 
stuffing them close together. 2649 Milton Tenure Kings 
(ed. 2) 57 They, in a cautious line or two here and there 
stuft in, are onely verbal against the pulling down or 
punishing of Tyrants. 2809 Malkin Gtl Bias vi. I (Ktldg.) 
2X3« .1. bought these dresses, into which we may stuff an 
inquisitor, a notary, and an alguazil, and play the parts. 
2854 Surtees Handley Cr. v. (X90X) 1. 42 With hands stuffed 
into his front pockets. 2878 Chamb. Jml. 19 Jan. 42/2 A 
woman was busy making a clearance of such articles as she 
could stuff away in corners and behind chairs, iwx W. R. 

H. TRowBRiDGEZtf//./iep'il/<?Mer/tfE/ra.xxLiooShe stuffed 

her handkerchief into her mouth to keep from shrieking. 
2904 Britces 280 He, like a hurried thief, Stuffs 

his rich silks into too small a bag, 2907 J. H. Patterson 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo xxiv, 276 Courageously stuffing bis 
left arm tight into the great jaws. 

b. To pack lightly (a person) in a confined space; 
to crowd (a number of persons logelher). Also with 
down, up. 

2728 Vanbr. & CiB. Provok'd Hush. 11. i. 26 One has 
really been stufft up in a Coach so long, that— Pray Madam 
— could not I get a little Powder for my Hair ? 1770 I-anc- 
HORNE PlutarWf Pericles (X879) L 196/1 A number of people 
stuffed together.. in small huts. 2785 Mrs. Inchbalo /’// 
tell you what j. i. (1787) 10 If we are stuffed into a coach. 
X900 Elin. Glyn Visits Elis. 295 There I was, taken off to 
a sofa. .and stuffed down between Godmamma and the 
Marquis’s mother. 

intr. for ref, 1749^50 Mrs. Delany Life 4- Corr. (1861) 

H. 53S, I cannot forgive Mrs. J. stuffing into your chariot. 

14. Leatker-manuf. To dress (a skin) wth a 
coating of dubbing or stuffing. 

184^ Newton's Land, Jmi, Conj. Ser. XXV. 247 ^Vbe^ 
the skin or hide is taken out of tan. .the patentees oil the 
grain with good clean oil, then stuff the fleshy side with 
a mixture of oil, tallow, and turpentine, and bang It up to 
dry. ^1885 H. R. Procter Tanning 193 The process of 
curryinjg consists In softening.. the bides and skins. .and in 
saturating or * stuffing ' them with fatty matters. 

15. Comi. : Etnff-guts, one who is addicted to 
gorging the stomach ; in quot. td/n'i. 

1875 Browning Aristffi. Apot, 1x2 In me, *t was equal- 
balanced flesh rebuked Excess alike in stuff-guts Glauketes 
Or starveling Chairepbon. 

•f* Stuff) Obs. [a, OF, (mod.F. Houff 
fcr). = Pr. estofar ; of obscure origin.] 

I, trans. To stifle, suffocate. 

i|87Trevisa (Rolls) VI. 289 Fora^enstan hondred 

of Egbert bis Imystes, ^t were pale men and lene, come a 
bowsand hat were rody and fat, and \vere raher i-stuffed 
[L. sufocandi] wih swoot with blood. Ibid. 449 A monke 
..fil douD of a brigge into a water, and was i-stufled (tr.r. 
y-stoffed ; L. suffocatus esf\. 2398 -- Barth. De P. R. v* 
xxiv, (Bcdl. MS.), And^ifh® xnaiere is colerike and woode 
it stuffejj he becsl & slech anon. <'2460 Brut cxxxiii. 138 
(MS. Douce 323) pere was grete bete . . hat al stuffed [e 1400 
stuffled: seeSriFLEV. xbjwas. 2530 Palscr. 74 1/2, 1 stuffe 
a man with stynkjmge s 30 fo\ir,je euipunaysts. Ibut., I stuffe 
one up, I stoppe bis hstnihc, je stiffogue. 1 wyll take the 
a>Te, i was almoste stuffed up in ihe prease. 1612 T. Taylor 
Comm. 7 ’itus t. 6 (1619) X07 He that hath beene in a noy- 
some place is stuffed, 1636 Featlv Clavis Myst. xl. 618 \Ve 
all that have lived in the pleasures of sinne, have our senses 
stuffed and debilitated. 

2. intr. To become out of breath. Sc. 

CZ470 Henry /K/rWter v. 285 His hors sluffyt, for the way 
was depe and lang. C2470 Got. ^ Gaw. 830 Quben he is 
stuffit, than strike. 

3. To render stifling. 

1662 Boyle Def. Doetr. Spring Air ni. xviil. 81 [The Air) 
may thereby become sometimes more stufft, and sometimes 
mere destitute of adventitious Exhalations. 

t stuff, Obs, rare, Var. of Stow z/.2 

1587 Holinshed Chron. 1. 173/2 He commanded that such 
pledges as had beene deliuered to his Jathcr by certeine 
noble men.. should haue their noses slit, and their eares 
stuffed [1577 sloued]. , , 

tSttmage. Obs, [f. Stuff and + -age. J 

I, Tie act of stuffing or filling full ; concr. the 
material with which a receptacle is stuffed. 

1659 H. More Imtnori. Soul 11. ii. (*7*3) ^4 Upon any log 
this Box receives, supposing all the stuffage thereof has 
Sense, it is evident, tnat the several things therein roust he 
differently affected. 1685 — j 

^Viiich is such an impertinent Stnffage of the Mind, that rae 
Understanding is not thereby perfected, but burdened. 1600 
Noams Rtfl. Cend. Hum. Rt/c (i^r) 51 It mmt needs be 
a very unedifying Stuflagc of Mind. 

2. Paih. Obstructed condition, stoppage. 

I7«l Phil. Trans. LII. =6, Influromatorj-Troer, attended 
with. .swetling and soreness, “"d “tuffap of ^e nose 

tstnffat, -et. 5-r. Obs. pad. k. : 

see JisTaFErrE.] ? A groom, lackey; perh. only a 

lx. r; StuffeUts, Urekouris, and 
st^IShfs.mroSltri S550 LvnncSAV TraerJy .n Eot no. 
to rebaldis new cum fromc the roste; Nor of ane s.uffat 
stollin out of ane stabj-lL 
StuSat£U incorrect form of Sxofata, 

51-2 
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STUFFY, 


Strifie, obs. form of Stiff a. 

Stuffed ( 7 . [f. Stuff + -ed i.] 

L t a. Well stored or provided {chs.'), b. In 
later use, of a receptacle : Filled full, crammed ; 
also with out, 

CZ440 Promp. Parv, 481/1 Stuffyd wythc stoorc. itisiait- 
ratus, 1483 Caxton Cato 2 h A noble and well stufled 
lybrary. itt6 Shaks, i Hen, /K, ii.iv. 497 ITiat huge Horn- 
liard of Sacke, that sluft Cloake-bagge of Guts. 1642 Mil. 
toHApolt Stuect, 11 His own stufTt magazin, and hoard of 
slanderous inventions. 1837 Carlyle Pr. l\cv, 11 . vr. v» 
Men of Agio, ..with stufled purses. 1898 B. Gregory Side 
Lights 495 Rescued . .from the stufTcd-out wallet of oblivion. 

t c. Stuffed matt : A wealthy man, a man of 
substance. Obs, 

rz^oo Beryn 1730 The Burge>*s was a stuffid man, 
lakkid noon deynte. 

fd. fig. Full, complete. Obs. 
z6xx Shaks. Wini, T. 11, i. 185, I haue dispatch’d in po'it, 
..Cleomines and Dion, whom you know Of siunT’d-sufTi- 
clency. 

2. Of a garment, cushion, or the like : Filled out 
wth some distending or stiffening material. Also 
with out. 

1467 Songs Cosiutne (Percy Soc.) 57 Leve your short stuf* 
fede dowblettes and your pleylid gownys. z6so Weldon 
Crt, Jas, /(x6si) 164 His Breeches in great pleitsand full 
stufled. Z828 Lytton Pelham liii, One of N-^*s bc«it 
slufled coals. 1856 Olsisted Slave States 327 A stuflfed 
easj'-chalr. 1858 J. Baron Scudamore Organs The floor- 
sweeping and sluQcd-out dresses of ladies, in juxtaposition 
wnlh the short and scant garments of the poorer women. 
2892 £. Reeves Hontnvard Bound 225 Our donkeys had 
no saddles: a stuffed sack %\'as fastened on mine. 

3. Of a dead animal, its skin : Filled with cotton, 
low, etc., so as to preserve it and present the 
natural form of the li\*ing animal. 

*595 Shaks. yohn i. i, 14Z And if..My armes [were] such 
cele-skinsstuft. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi youm, France I. ix The 
great stuffed dog is a curiosity. z8x8 Scott Rob Rovv^ 
Huge antlers of deer,. .interspersed with the stuffed skins 
of badgers,, .and other animals of the chase. 2852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho, xxxvii, Two stufled and dried fish in glass cases. 

4 . Of a foivl, joint, fish, etc. ; Filled irith force- 
jneat or minced seasoning before cooking. Stuffed 
eggs', see qnot 1883 . 

1719 H. Carey Poems (ed. 3) uS He gave her a Collation 
of Buns, Cheesecakes, Gammon of Bacon, StulTd-becf, and 
Bottled.Ale. 1851 R. B. Maksfieud Log Hunter Ltfy 05 
A stuffed goose and other delicacies. j 833 elmer. Dishes 
J93 Stuflea Eggs.— Cut six hard.boiled eggs in two. Take 
out the yolks and mash them fine. Add iwo teaspoonfuls 
of butter, one of cream... Mix all thoroughly. Fill the eggs 
from the mixture, and put them together. 

6 . Stopped up, obstructed ; said esp. of a bodily 
organ when diseased. Of the head or brain : Op- 
pressed by a feeling of obstruction. Also with up. 

2584 CocAK Hav, Health cxi. 99 Almonde butter.. good 
for astuffed brest. 27x2 Swift yrrtl, to Stella iSept., My 
head is pretty well, only..5otneitmes it feels very stufTi. 
2772 Lady M, Coke yrnl, 25 Jan. (x8^) IV. xo Her head 
was so stufTd that She was obliged to bold her head over 
hot water. 2855 haowmsG Andrea del Sarto 80 In their 
vexed, beating, stuffed and stopped-up brain. 2904 Sladen 
Playing the Game ir. ix, Rich never could sing in tune, and 
he whistled like a stuffed-up dog-whistle. 

^^.^2605 Shaks. Macb,\, iii. 44 And with some sw’cet 
Obliuious Antidote Cleanse tbe stufft bosome, of (hat peril- 
lous stuffe ^Vhich weigbes vpon the heart. 

StufEer (stn-foj). [f. STDm<.i + -rEf.] 

1. A person ^ 7 ho stnfTs or fills ; one whose trade 
it is to stuff (e. g.') dead animals or cushions. 

26x2 C^TCiL, Embourreurj a siufier, bumbaster, or puffer 
vp of things with flockes, haire.&c, x6^ Motteux Rabelais 
v.PrognosL. V. 236 Stuflersand Bumbastersof Pack-saddles. 
jZ6z Jukes Stud. Man, Geoh (ed. 2) 4x1 note^ To speak of 
sdentific men as ‘mere beetle-hunters and bird-stuffcrs *. 
2893 W, H. Hudson Idle Days Patagonia xli. 1B5 In mu- 
seums. .the stuffer’s work is endurable because useful. 2905 
Daily Chron. x6 Mar, 8/7 Upholsterer. — Goodstuffer wants 
Job. 

2. A machine or implement used for stuffing. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Stuffer, a machine for packing 

or filling; as, 2. A machine for stuffing horse-collars, 1883 
R. Haldane Workshop Ree. Ser. 11. 445/2 (ITie tomatoes} 
are fed by the ‘ stufier *, a cylinder worked ^ a treadle, 
into the cans. 2909 Teachers' Assembly Herald 13 Apr. 
xp/x Other tools [for bird-stuffing]. .long stuffers, bone- 
cutters. 

StnfTet : see Stuffat. 

StofBly (st 2 ?'fili), adu. [£ SruFFT a. + -lt 2 ,] 
In a stuffy manner; fig, in a manner that lac^ 
freshness or interest. 

2894 K. Grahame Pagan Papers 1x5 They spent the 
greater part of thetr time stuffily in-doors. 1902 S. E. White 
Blazed Trait xVf The parlour.. was a small square apart- 
ment carpeted in dark Brussels, and stuffily glorified in the 
bourgeois manner by [tasteless furniture]. 29x2 Nation 
20 Apr. 84/1 So he [a dull writer] goes stuMly on his way. 

Stuffiness (sto*fines). [-iTESS.] The quality 
of being stuffy. 

+ 1. Thickness or closeness of texture. • Obs. 

x6xi CoTCJu, Corps. cloth, or stuffe) substance, tacke, 
stuSnesse. 

2. The condition of being close or ill-ventilated. 
1859 W. H. Gregory Egypt IL 264 The smallness of the 
bedrooms, which we sboufd consider conducive to much 
stuffiness. 1908 R. Eacot A. Cutkhert yii. 65 Passengers 
who, nice himself, preferred the fresh air on deck to the 
stuffiness of the s^oon. 


3. The state or sensation of stoppage and obstruc- 
tion in the throat or nose. 

2862 Geo. Eliot in Cross LifieVi, xH. 279 As soon as one 
[cold] has departed with the usual final stage of stuffiness. 
1884 M. MackeN21e/?/V, 7 'hrorti ^ Nose\i, 2^2 The patient 
almost always experiences a feeling of ‘stuffiness' in the 
nose. 1898 AUbutt's Syst, Med, V. 289 A more or less 
general disagreeable stuffiness of the respiratory tract. 
Stuffing (stc'fiij), vbl. sb. [-ING 1.] 

1. The action of Stuff 2 ^.', or the result of this 
action ; + the strengthening of an army or military 
position (pbs.yt filling or cramming with material ; 
gorging, eating to repletion. 

*533 Bfxlekdf.m Livy iv, i, (S. T. S.) II. 51 pe Wolchis Sc 
equis brandisand in sa grete Ire for stuffing of vcrrigoa^ijanis 
hame [L. cb communitam VemrginemY Ibid, v, xvii, II. 
206 Be stuffing of |>e first batallis the in yd batall w'asdrawne 
furth thyn and waik, 2551-2 Act $ ^ 6 Edw, k'/, c. 23 An 
Acte for the true stufTyngeof Featnerheddes, hlatlresses, 
and Quyssheons. 1581 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 

For the Iressonahle stuffing and wlthhalding of certane 
houssis and strenlbis agants his Hicncs. 2594 Y.\tsCorttelia 
V. 222 To purchase fame to our posterities, By stuffing of 
our tropbeies in their houses. 2722-23 Swift yrnt, to Stella 
17 Mar., I cannot endure above one dish; nor ever could 
since 1 was a boy, and loved stuffing. 2820 Scott Monast, 
ix, These cowled gentry, that think of nothing but quaffing 
and stuffing I 2896 Allbutt's Syst, Med, 1 . 465 The supple- 
mentary stuffings at tuck shops are a fertile source of feeble 
health, 

b. Obstruction of the throat, nose, or chest by 
catarrh ; the sensation produced by this. 

2602 Holland Pliny xx\n,\t\t, II. 250 The same may bee 
taken. .for thestuffingandotherimperfeclionsof the breast. 
26x8 Latham gnd Bk, Falconry xxxx, 13a Of the Rye or 
stuffing in the Head. 2702 Post Man 13-15 Jan, 2/2 Advl., 
In a (lough or Cold, .where there is Pain, and stuffing in 
the Head. 2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Ctiru Med. xvni, 208 
Blooded last night for cough and stuffing of chest. 

2. The material with which a receptacle is stuffed 
or tightly filled. 

1530 Palsgr. 277/2 Sluflfyng of a saddell, hourree, 2575-6 
Act 18 Etiz. c. 15 No Coldsmylhc, .shall.. use. .Soiher 
Aftiell or other Stuffinges whatsoever,. more then ys ncccs- 
sarie. 2628 tr. Mathieu's Po^verjull Favorite 103 Meate 
being denied to Drusus, bee had eaten the stuffings of his 
bed. 2726 lazorit Alberti's Archil, 1.^7 a^ 7‘here are two 
sorts of Stuffing; the one., with which we fill the hollow., 
between the two Shells, consisting of Mortar and broken. . 
Stone. 2748 Richardson ClarissaW. 257 Four old turkey- 
worked chairs, . , the stuffing staring out 2B23 Scott Quen. 
tin D, xxxiv, In the stuffing of my saddle you will find a 
rich purse of gold pieces. 2842 J. Aiton Dorn, Eton, (1857) 
266 A person with the scoop goes immediately before the 
one who puts in the stuffing (in a drain]. 1879 G. B. Goods 
Catal, Anim, Resources O.S. 270 Preparation of curled 
hair for stuffings. \Zfyj AUbutt's Syst, Med, II. 532 Russian 
horse-hair which. .had served as stuffing for an easy chair. 

b. Cookery, Forcemeat or other seasoned mix- 
ture used to fill the body of a fowl, a hollow in a 
joint of meat, etc., before cooking, 

2538 Elyot Dict,t FartilCt stufr>Tigc, or that wherewith 
any foule is crammed or franked. 2598 Epulario H j b, If 
you can deuise a better stuffing, you may: then fry them in 
oyle, 267s Hannah Woolley Gentlav. Comp, 234 Make a 
farsing or stuffing of all manner of sweet Herbs minced very 
small. 27x9 London & Wise Compl. Card, 297 The Leaves 
of this Plant are very good both in Pottage and in Stuffings. 
1846 SoVER Cookery 229 Fill the belly of the fi<h with stuff- 
ing. 2887 Spans' Househ, Matu 460 Sauces, Butters, Gra- 
vies, Stuffings, &C- 

^C.fig. (c.g. literary * padding’), Obs, 

2550 Bale Engl, Votaries IL (1551) 36 Muche good stuff- 
ynge is in ihys bulle, whan it tudgelb marryage a fomy- 
cacyon, 2602 B. Jonson Poetaster v, i. x6 Hollow statues, 
which the best men arc. Without Promethean stuffings 
reaebt from heauen I 2642 Milton Ch, Govt, ti. 41 Men 
whose learning and beleif lies in marginal stuffings. 2804 
Ann. Rev, Il.dS/x Thcdoctorrclatcs such daily occurrences, 
as would be esteemed too dull and unimportant for wbal is 
technically called, stuffing^ in a garrison gazette. 

d. To kuockj beat, take the stuffing out of (an 
animal, person, etc. ) ; to reduce to a state of weak- 
ness or flabbiness, take the strength or conceit out 
of. coUoq. 

2887 F. Francis Jan, Saddle Mocassin 223 Get up!— 
get up, or I'll beat the stuffing out of you I 2895 Westm. 
Gaz. 29 July7/i We will knock the stuffing out of the parties 
during the next ten years. 2906 * L. Malet ’ Far Horizon 
V. 49 There is nothing to compare with a tntsalliance for 
taking the stuffing ouc of anyone, 

3. Leather-manuf. The process of rubbing with 
a mixture of fish-oil and tallow ; the mixture used 
for this. 

2852-4 Tomlinson Use/. Arts II. 35/3 When the skin 
is thoroughly cleansed,,, the process of stuffing or dubbing. . 
is performed, 28O3 Eneycl.Brit, XIV. 386/2 A Stuffing, or 1 
dubbing, of cod oil and tallow is rubbed into both sides of 
the skin. 

4. attrib. xmd Cojjih, as stuffing cloth, work ; 
stuffiBg-box Machinery, a chamber packed with 
fluid-light elastic material, through which a piston- 
rod or shaft is made to pass in order to prevent 
leakage at the orifice through which it leaves or 
enters a vessel ; similarly stnffing-gland, ring-, 
stnffliig dnun^stieffing wheel', fBtufldiig stick 
(see qnot) ; stuffing tvlieel, a revolving hollow 
drum in which leather is subjected to ‘ stuffing ’. 

2798 Repert. Arts ^ Manu/, (1799) X. 290 C, shews the 
•stuffing-box, through which thespindle must come, to work 
the chains, 2881 CAMnn Mceh, Engin, 2x5 The Joint is 


made steam-tight by enclosing the extremity of the steam- 
pipe in a stuffing-box. 2522 in Archsealogia XXV, 462 Item 
p« for “stuffyng clothe for the plyts (of a gown], xjd. 2^7 
C. T. Davis Manu/. Leather (ed. 2) 222 Freeman's ‘'Stuffin'^ 
Drum. 2885 Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 102/1 The 
plunger is of slone-ware, accurately ground to fit the ^siufT- 
ing.gland. 2797 Curr Coal Viewer 59 Pistons.. shouid be 
J or ft less than the cylinder, the ‘stuffing ring stands 4 
inches from the side. 2688 HoLME^r///j7zyiH. v,273/i The 
•Stuffing Stick. .is. .made of tough Wood or Iron, 'being a 
little bent at the end, with a nick in it; by the heipwhereof, 
all parts of the seat of a Cushion, Chair, or Stool, arc equally 
filled. 2B82 Encyct. Brit. XIV. 389/1 The currier's ‘stuffing 
wheel. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archit. 1. 55 a^ Pumice Stone 
..is..ih^ropercst..for the ‘stuffing work of Vaults. 

Stu'milg, ppl. a, [f. Stuff + -ing 2.] in 
obs. sense ; That stufis or clogs the organs of 
breathing ; that produces a sense of obstruction ; 
oppressive to the head or lungs. 

2570-80 Nonrii Plutarch, Sertorius (1595) 631 When they 
should draw their breathes, this stuffing ayre and dust came 
in at their moulbes so fast, that they had much a do to hold 
out two dayes. 2653 Culfepper Engl. Physic, enlarged 
(1656) 98 The scent of the whole Plant [se, Featherfew] is 
verystrong, andstuffing, t7Z7\DoT(m^GTOU'\ Philip Quarti 
29 Stale roasted Roots, which eat much pleasanter than the 
fresh, and are less stuffing. 

Sto*fflesS 5 ct. uojzce-wd, [f. Stuff sb, + -less.] 
‘Wanting in ‘ stuff’ or substance. 

29x3 J. E. Flecker Samarkand 57 {Don 7 uan), TTiat 
disastrous lie Which makes a god of siuffiess Unity, 
t Stu'fS.y, adv, Obs. rare~^. [f. Stuff sb, + 
-LY 2,] With abundance of stuff or material. 

2582 A. Hall Iliad ix. 262 The Eglptian Thebes. .With 
people ful so stufly filde. 

tStuflFore. Obs, Also 5 -ur,-er, fa. AF,(g)r////- 
yirpr = Anglo-L. {e)stuffura, OF. esloffure, material 
for ornament or outfit, f. esloffer Stuff v,^"] 

1. Material used for furnishing, supply, or outfit. 

C2440 Promp. Parv. 462/1 SiuflTe, or sltiffurc, staunem, 

instauracio. 1463-4 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 505/1 That roo 
yoman..use nor were in the aray for his body, eny bolsters 
nor stuffe of Wolle.., nor other staffer in his Doublet, save 
lynyng. 2467-8 ibid. 596/2 Keper of cure StufTur' within 
ourc Castcll of Wyndcsore. 14M in Lib. Cast. Vtlls Nor. 
hamptonix (1895) 20 Arowe hedes silk wex ffethursand other 
stuflurcs and necessaries. 

2. Cookery, Stuffing, forcemeat. 

CT4io Anc. Cookery In Househ. Ord. (2790) 453 (Dwhen hit 
is braiel smal take up the stufTure, and do hit in a enargeour, 
CX450 Two Cookery.bks, 11. 76 Take fairc yonge bcefi And 
suet of a fatte besle, or of Motion, and hak all this on a 
horde small;. .then make a fairc brge Cofyn, and couche 
som of this stuffur in. 

Stnfiy (st 2 ?*fi), <7. [f. Stuff + - y.l 
fl. Full of stuff or substance. AV, ancTy^. Ohs. 
2552-2 Act sPft Ediv, VI, c, 6 § 3 Tbe good perfccle and 
stuffy makinge of the same Clothe. 2622 Cotcr., Suf 
siantieux, substantial!, stuffic, 2620 T. Granger Dev. ' 
Logike 69 By amplifications, and illustrations an oration 1$ 
made sluffie, and fatted. 2642 Fuller Holy ProJ,St,\‘. 
xvili. (2657) 479 A mighty fire was made, and. .(as if that 
pure Element of it sclfbad been loo fine and slender efleclU' 
ally to torment him) they made the flame more stifle and 
stuffic, by the mixture of pitch and brimstone, a 2656 Vines 
Lords.Snpp. v, (2657) 64 This Sacrament of the Gospel ban 
after Supper modicum, full of spiritual signification, but not 
so sluffie for outward matter, that [etc.]. 2667 W. Cavendish 
New Meih. Dressing Horses 62 They . . are to be Short from 
the Head to tbe Croup, and Stuffy. 

2. Of a room, building, etc.: Ill-ventilated, close. 
Of the air: Wanting in freshness, oppressive to the 
lungs and head. Of persons : Addicted to living 
in stuffy conditions. 

2832 Lady Granville Lett. 21 Feb. (1894) II. 89 In the 
evening 1 shall have a stuffy drum. 2853 Lytton My 
V, xi, I do believe ihe English are the stuffiest people I Look 
at their four-post bedsteads !..not a bouse with a ventilator . 
1B55 E. Forbes Lit. Papers viL 190 He remains loo^ lon;^ m 
the thick and stuffy atmosphere of town clubs and libraries. 
x888 Mrs. H, Ward R. Elsrnere 1. 1. 20, 1 don't like stuny 
cottages. 2904 F. Lynde Gra/ters ii. 14 The stuffy iNtl« 
law office which bad been bis father's. ^ 

b. trattsf. Lacking in freshness, interest, or sraart- 

ncss. . ' ,, 

2843 Froude Nemesis 0/ Faith I'i, Do not write me cola 
stuffy letters about my state of mind. 2900 C. “VNE inn. 
lusters xx\\. 3x8 In the waist below us, that stuny little per- 
son the owner of the Clarindella was shedding 
as his eyes gloated over his re-found treasure. 2904 (Ctess. 
hMiihi\Adv. Elis. inRilgen 232 In that sun-flecked P'^cc.- 
howcouldl be seriously interested in stuffy indoor qu^tio 

such as the equality of the sexes? 1909 H. WAR 

Daphne iii. 56 Listening to a stuffy debate in the Senate. 

3. Of persons : Affected with a sensation of stop- 

page or obstruction in tbe organs of breathing. 
Said also of the sensation. . 

2847 Fr. a. Kemble Later Li/e III. 290 If you are old ana 
stiff, I am fat, stuffy, puffy, and old. 2872 C. Gibbon Lac 
0/ Gold xviii, Her head ^vas stuffed, her nose w^ ^ 
and she felt altogether ‘stuffy* and uncomfortable. 
AUbutt's Syst. Med. V. 287 At two or three in the morning 
be suddenly awakes with a stuffy feeling in his chesL 
b. Of the voice : Muffled. 

1889 Harped s Mag, Sept. 548/2 Her own stuffy voice, 
interspersed with the familiar coughs and gasps. 

4. U.S. coUoq. Angry, sulky. 

1825 T. Neal Bro, yonathan I, zo6 Don't care for you,y 
with all your stuffy looks. 2898 Kipling Fleet in Being vi. 

77 They never growl at us or get stuffy. 

. Stiifre, obs. variant of Stivfh. 

Acts Privy Council{iZ^ II. 259 Every florjTie valued. 

at XX Flemmissne stufres. 



STUG. 


+ Stag, siA Obs. rare. In 5 stuEg(er)e. [Cf. 
Stock sb,^ 21.] A pig-trongh. 

CX440 Promt. Parv. 481/1 Stugge llPtuch. stuggere], 
noggys trowghe, stltijiiitrium,. .\e\ alveus iorcorum. 

Stag (stDg), sb.1 Sc. [Cf. SlOG jAJ] 

1. A stab, thrust. 

1808 A. Scott Poems 98 (E.D. D. s.v. Storv.^) Quo’ he, 
jet*5 sJeely glc't a sJuff. 

2. Curling. (See quot.) 

1897 Encycl. Sfort I. =64/2 (Curling) Slug, a shot gained 
hy accident. 

Stag (stog), V. Sc. [Cf. Stog zr.l] Irans. To 
stab, pierce with a weapon. 

1722 WODROW Hist. Suff. Ch. Scot. II. 173 They slugged 
all the Beds with their Swords. 1724 — Lifey. iPodraio 
(1828J 64 They stugged with their Swords the very bed 
my mother was lying on, jealousing he might be concealed 
there. 

Stug: see Stock a. Obs., short. 

Staggy (stb-gi), a. dial. [’Related to slug. 
Stuck a. 

Cf. ‘Stugged, healthy, strong ’ (Mrs. ill. Palmer's Devon 
Dial., 1839, Gloss.hl 

Of a person : Stocky, thick-set, sturdy. 

1847 Hacliwecl, Stuggy, thick and stout. Devon. 1864 
Bl.ACK.MORE Clara Vaughan Ixxxiii. (1872) 368 To use a 
Devonshire word, the farmer svas too * stuggy . 2892 P. H. 
Emerson Son of Fens viii. 74 She was .stuggy and fat. 

Stuid, Stuile, stuill : see Stud sb?. Stool. 

Stuipe, Stulr, obs. ff. Stoop jJ.i, Stodh a. 

Stuiver : see Stiver. 

StuR ; see Stook and Stuck sby 

Stake, Stul : see Stuo, Stool. 

t Stallage, sta'ling. Sc. Obs. rare. (Sense 
obscure : explained by editor as ‘ ballast ’.) 

1512 Acc.Ld^High Treas. Scot, iy.289 To Thomas Banna, 
tyne, skippar..for his halll victualing and haill necessaris 
XXV li. viij s.t and for staling xx li. Ibid. 307 Item,..ressavit 
fourty twa celdris of met salt boght be lohne Mowtray for 
stulage to the said schip. 

St^e, obs. Sc. form of Stool. 

Stulko, var. of or error for Stalko Anglo-Irish. 

1831 Scott yml. 25 Mar. (1890) II. ^89 Frank saw the 
necessity of doing something to keep himself independent, 
having, I think, too much spirit to become a Stulko. 

Stull (st»l), sb?' Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. G. dial, 
stollen slice of bread.] A great piece or hunch (of 
anything edible). 

a X400-S0 ff^ars Alex. 4436 pan as a Mare at a moghe 
30ure mawis ye fill,..Stuffis so your stomake with stullis & 
of wynes, pat vnethis baldis, be ^e boo pe hide of 30W hale ! 
1674 Ray o. < 5’ Country IVds. 76* A Stull : a luncheon a 

§ teat piece ol bread, cheese or other Victuals, Esslexl. 1885 
PILLING Daisy Dimple 38 (E.D.D.) He kept taking great 
bites out of a thick stull of dinydooking bread. 

Stull (stol), sb!^ Mining. [Perh. a, G. stollen 
(OHG. MHG.j/tJ//rf) a support, prop. The 
word has been adopted in a different sense as 
SxuLif.] A platform or framework of timber 
covered with boards to support workmen or to 
carry ore or rubbish ; also, a framework of boards 
to protect miners from falling stones. 

X778 pRYCE Min. Comub. 150 Several of these pumps may 
be placed parallel upon difierent Stulls, Sailers, or Stages of 
the Mine. 1847 Halltwell. x86o G. Harris in 
(1861) 19 Jan. 83/x And tin lay heap’d on slulls and level- 
plots, 187s J. H. Collins Metal Mining 43 More limber 
IS required for the construction of platforms, upon which the 
men stand while at work, ' stulls * as they are called, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1874 Raywond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 51, 3,829 feet of 
Stull-limber. x88x — Mining Gloss.f Stull, ComlwallJ. A 
platform (stull-covering), laid on tirabers(stuli-pieces), braced 
across a working from side to side, to support workmen or 
to carry ore or waste. 1883 Eticycl. Brit. XVI, 453/1 Stull- 
pieecs. . . Stull<ovcring. 

StuI}, obs. Sc. form of Stool. 

Stulm (strlm). Alining, [?a. G- stolin, stollefi 
of the same meaning.] An adit or level in a mine. 

1684 Copper-Mines ii. in Phil. Trans. XVII. 741 It hath 
aStulmorShaft to draw Water from the Mine, 1724 Bailey 
( ed. 2), Stulm^ a Shaft to draw Water out of a Mine. x8Si 
Raymond Mining Gloss. 

StulpCe, var. ff. Stoop sb.^ 
tStult. Obs. rare-K ?A derisive name for 
a tailor. 

1673 M. Locke Engl. Opera VtcT. Ash, Hewho Com- 

g 3ses for Voices, not considering their extent, is like a 
etching Stult, who, being obliged to make Habits for men, 
cuts them out for Children. 

stult, Stiiltli: see Stout a., Stouth. 
tStnltificate, v. Obs. rarero. [f, i^te L. 
sliillsyicdl-,Yip\. steal olslullijicdre.^ Iratts. = Stul- 
tify Only in Stultifioatingji//. a. 

a 1S93 Urguharls Rabelais III. xxxiv. 288 So great was 
the stuitiheating Vertue of that.. pulverized Dose, 
Stultification (strriltifik^'Jon). [n. of action 
f. Stultify zi. : see -fication.] The action of the 
vb. Stultify, the state of being stultified; an in- 
stance of this. 

X832 Whistle^binkie Ser, i. (1830) 95 ^VhiIst others contrive 
with their speeches and songs, To complete her stultino- 
tion, O. 1856 Miss Daisy Cltainw.x, ‘But as to the 

Market Cross, that came down a year before he was bom. 
*It was the Town Council 1’ said Ethel, ‘One of the 
ordinary stultifications of Town Councils?* X901 ‘Lines- 
liAN * JPords by Eyewitness xi. 225 Result as before, the 
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STUMBLE. 


daily arrival of refugees and a great stultification of the 
dominant Power, 

stnltiijr (sto-ltifai), v. [ad. late L. sliiUificare, 
f. stuU-us foolish, fool : see -fy.] 

1. trans. Law. To allege or prove to be of un- 
sound mind : esp. rejl., to allege one's own insanity 
in order to evade some responsibility. 

X766 Blackstone Comm. II. xix. 201 It hath been said, 
that a non compos himself, though he be afterwards brought 
to a ri^ht mind, shall not be permitted to allege bis own in- 
sanity in order to avoid such grant: for that no man shall 
be allowed to stultify himself, or plead his own disability. 
x86x Kent Comm. Amer. Law (1873) II. xxxix. 451 ITie 
principle, .that a man shall not be heard to stultify himself 
has been properly exploded. 

2. To cause to be or appear foolish, ridiculous, 
or absurdly inconsistent • to reduce to foolishness or 
absurdity. 

1809 Enrop. Mag. LV. 29 This able senator. .did not., 
hesitate to tell his majesty’s ministers, that . . they had become 
completely stultified. 1810 Wellington in Croker Papers 
20 Lee., The licentiousness of the press, .[has] gone near to 
stultify the people of England. 1850 Kingsley A. Locke 
xviii, I, to squash my convictions, to stultify my l^k for 
thesakeofpopularity, money, patronage 1 X87X Daily News 
2_4 Aug., This witness, however, stultified himself by admit- 
ting that he was too far off to hear what Clement said, 
b. To render nugatory, worthless, or useless. 

1863 Daily Tel. 27 Oct. 4/6 The Bermondsey guardians 
took upon themselves utterly to ignore and stuhifythis law. 
x88S Miss BRADtwNiTtf/tf/ T/treet.\\, The blind folly of his 
servants had stultified his efforts. 

3. To regard as a fool or as foolish, rare. 

1820 Hazlitt Led. Lit. Age Elh. 1. (1884) 4 The modem 
sciolist stultifies all understanding but bis own, and that 
which he conceives like his own. 

Hence Stultifying- ppl. ct. Also Stultifier 
raro~^f one who stultifies. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. HI. xxx. 173 Affirming most 
absurdly, and under the most stultifying blindness of mind, 
that [etc.]. i 3 ss H. Clarke Dict.^ Stultifier. 2879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Suck xviii. 324 A stultifying inconsbtency in 
historical interpretation, 

Stultilo^uence (sti>lti*l^w&s). [ad. L. 

stuliiloqnentta (Plautus) f. stultiloquus speaking 
foolishly, f. foolish + that speaks.] 

Foolish or senseless talk, babble, bosh, twaddle. 

2721 Bailey, Stulfiloguettce, foolish talk. 2809 Europ, 
Mag. LV. 19 This sort of epithet., cannot fail to add., to the 
stultiloquence of every society. 2893 Swinburne Stttd. 
Prose 4* Poetry (1894) 90 The blank and blatant jargon of 
epic or idyllic stultiloquence. 

St'OltlTog.ueilt, <7. rare. U.'L.stnliihqn-usi 
see prec. and -ent.] Talking foolishly. 

184s S. Judo Margaret j. v, ‘Stultlloquent yarb*monger ! ’ 
be (the schoolmaster) broke out. 1684 Webster; and in 
later Diets. 

Hence Stultiloquently adn. [-LT 2,] 
z8^ Webster; and in later Diets, 
t Stultilo’qidotiSy a. Obs. rare. [f. L. stxilii- 
loqui-nm (see next) +-00S.] Talking foolishly. 

2683 E, Hooker in Pordage's Myst. D;V. Pref, Ep. 25 
What of.,Punns and Flams, stultiloquious Dialogs? 

Stnltilo^uy (stpltM^wi). [ad. L, stnltilo- 
quiuntj {. stultlloqu-us X see STULTILOQUENCE.] A 
speaking foolishly, a foolish babbling. 

1653 Jer. Taylor Semt. Golden.Crwe, JPinierxxiii. 301 
What they call facetiousnesse and pleasant wit. is indeco to 
all wise persons a meet Stultiloquy, or talking like a foole. 
1826 Examiner xpo/i A sort of unique stultiloquy governs 
some of the public deUberations of the owners and occupiers 
of land, 1867 De Morgan in Athenxurn 21 Dec. 852/3 Such 
a self-destructive congeries of stultiloquies. 

t Stnlti'tious, a. Obs. [f. h. stuititia folly, 
f. stnltns foolish; see -itt and -ous.] Foolish, 
ridiculous. 

XS47 Boorde Introd. KnowLxx.i.xZ’jfA 127 In Wales.. is 
vsed these two stulticious matters. 1632 Lithcow Trav, j. 

40 The Duke.. espouseth the sea,.. by casting a golden ring 
into it. Which Stultitxous ceremony by Pope Alexander the 
third was graunted. 

Hence t Stulti'tiously adv, Obs. 

2536 Boorde Id Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, iii. II. 305 Then 
stultycyusly..! dyd as many of that Order doth. 

tStuTty, Obs, rare^K [app. f, L. 
foolish + -T.] Foolish, stupid. 

X387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 11. xiu (Skeat) 106^ Sbal fyr ben 
blamed for it brende a foole naturelly, by his own slulty 
witte in sleringe? 

Stum (sttTm), sb. Also 8 stumm, stmne. [a. 
Du. slom, subst. use of stom dumb. CL F. vi?t 
muet in the same sense; also G. stummer vjein, 
wine that tastes fiat,] 

jL Unfermented or partly fermented grape-juice, 
must; esp, must in which the fermentation has 
been prevented or arrested by fumigation with 
sulphur. 

2662 Chableton Mysf. Vintners 249 This Flower 
thus separated, is what they name Stum. xWs Ox/. Gas, 

No. 16/x Another Vessel was. .laden "with Wine and Stum. 

1703 Addison Antiq, near Naples 234 An unctuo^ 
clammy Vapour that arises from the Stum of Grapes, xjog 
Mrs. Raftald Engl. Housekpr. {1778) 3^ To niake Stum. 

2802 Paley iVrt/. Tkeol. xv. (^2) 286 As necessary.. as tbe 
fermentation of the stum in ibe -vatisto iheperfecti^oi the 
liquor. 1843 T^, Smeed Wine Merchanfs Man. 59 Dissolve 
half a pound of white candy in a pint of Rhenish slum. 1050 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. , ^ , 

pi. X710 Land. Gaz. No. 4681/4 There are about 50 Haas 
..of.. French SVines, some Siumes &c. *73**3 oiiaiv 


Chem. Lect. x. (1755) 292 This is the common Method of 
matching Casks for Wnes, but particularly for Stums. 

irans/. xy66 Complete Farmer s.v. Mead 5 M 2/1 The 
usual practice of making it so strong as to bear an egg, is 
very wrong. The liquor is thereby rendered a mere stum. 

b. Must as used for renewing vapid wines. Also 
occas. applied to apple-juice similarly used. 

2692 B. yonson^s Leges Conviv. v, Let our Wines without 
mixture, or Stum be all fine. 2693 Rymer Short View Trag, 
78 Chaucer threw in Latin, French, Provencial, and other 
^nguages, like new Stum to raise a Fermentation. X73X-3 
P. Shaw Chem, Led. x. (1755) *92 After the same manner 
a Stum IS prepared in England from the Juice of Apples, 
yig. 1679 Shadwell Tnee Widow iil 32 'Tis the stum of 
Love^at makes It fret and fume, and fay, and never good. 
3^82 Dryden Medal 270 Thy bellowing Renegade Priests, 
That. .with thy Stumm ferment their fainting Cause. 1707 
Red. upon Ridicule 268 Get rid of this slum in your BIoocL 

2. Vapid wine renewed by the mixture of stum. 

1664 '^vnix^ Hud. ir. i. 569 I'll carve your name on Barks 

of Trees, ..Drink every Letter on’t, in Stum; And make it 
brisk Champaign become. 2746 Fielding True Patriot 
24 r 7 We drank nine bottles a-piece of stum. 

3. attrib, and Comb. 


1675 Merrett in Charleton's Myst. Vintners (ed. 2) 219 
Herring Roes preserve any Stum Wines. 1729 D'Urfey 
Pills V. 84 Who hate the stum Poison of Spain and France. 
*753 Chambers' Cycl. SuppL s.v. Must, The Rhenish Must 
. .made without boiling is only put up so close in the vessel, 
that it cannot work; this is called stumm-wine. 2769 Mrs. 

ALD ^Engl. Housekpr. (1778) 329 Then put a quart of 
stum-forcing to it, which will. .make it fine and bright. 

Stiun. (sipm), V. Inflected stummed, stum- 
ming. Also 7 stumb, 8 stoom. [ad. Dn. stom- 
men, f. stom Stum sb."] 

L trans. To renew (wine) by mixing with stum 
or must and raising a new fermentation. 

1636 Flecknoe Diarium 26 Such trash in belly e're to 
put. As mungrel balderdash Mine Heer, Dutchman has 
stummed for us there, 2689 Muses Farew. Popery 88 Had 
a drunken Tom Tinker the Penance receiv’d, Or a Vintner 
for stumming his Wine, who'd have griev’d? 2775 Ash, 
Stoom, (v.t. with wine coopers), to impregnate wines by 
putting bags of herbs or other ingredients Into them, /bid.. 
Stum (v.t.), to renew wines by raising a fresh fermentation. 

b-M . 

x66i C. W. m A. Bromt's Poems To Author A 8, There 
strength of fancy, to it sweetness Joynes, Vnmixt with water, 
nor stum'd with strong lines. X676 Etherece Man o/Mode 
iiL iu 44 Nature has her cheats, stum’s A brain, and puts 
sophisticate dutness often on the tastless ^luUitude for true 
wit and good humour. 1678 Oldham Let./r. Country 204 
As the poor Drunkard, when Wine stums hisbrains, Anointed 
with that Liquor, thinks be reigns. 2705 Burke Let. to IV. 
Elliot 26 May, When that sad draught. .was dashed and 
brewed, and ineffectually stummed again into a senatorial 
exordium in the house of lords. 

H To stum up : ? to set going, work up. rare""^. 
The use may be due to some misapprehension. 

^28x7 Keats Let, to Haydon 28 Sept., At Bailey's sugges- 
tion. .we have stummed up a kind of contrivance where^ 
he will be enabled to do himself the benefits you will lay in 
his Path. 

2. To fumigate (a cask) with burning sulphur, in 
order to prevent the contained liquor from ferment- 
ing; to stop the fermentatioQ of (new wine) by 
fumigation, 

1787 J. Croft Wines Portugal etc. 25 Most of the Spanish 
Wines are stoomed or matcht, os they term it, with brim- 
stone, which also stops the fermentation. 1789 W. H. Mar- 
shall IX. 358 This expedient is termed ‘stumming 

the [cider] casks *, xB6o Worcester ; and in later Diets. 
Hence Stummed/*//. <7., Stemming vll. sb. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) II. Iv. 70 This is called stoom- 
ing of wines. 1664 Sir P. Neile in Evelyn's Poiuona 40 
[Cider] cannot be unwboTsome, upon the same measure that 
stummed Wine is so. 1666 G. Harvey Morbus Augl. xxviii. 
(1672) 77 A kind of crude dull stumb'd Bordeaux, a 1692 
in C. 'bizeAi-xy Songs Loud. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 322 All 
loyal lads of true English race ; That scorn the stum'd notion 
of Spain and France, a fjzx Prior On Passage in Scaligeri- 
<i«a2 When you with High-Dutch Heerendine, Expect false 
Latin, and stumm’d Wine. 1837 Richardson, Stummed 
casks are casks fumigated (with brimstone, to ^event the 
liquor from fermenting). 

Stumble (str»*mbl), sb. Also 6 stomble. [f. 
Stumble vi\ 

1. An act of stumbling. 

a. A missmg one’s footing, a partial fall. 
c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. iil xxxi. 92, I was told of a 
Spaniard, who having got a fall by a stumble, and brpke his 
nose, rose up, and in a disdainfull manner said,. .This is to 
walk upon earth. 1743 Wesley yml. 20 Oct., Many «- 
deavour'd to throwmedown, while we were going down-hiil 
on a slippery path to the town. . . But I made no stumble at 
all, nor the least slip 'till I was inllrely out of tbeir hands. 
2825 Scott Talism. xxii. The horse of the knight made such 
a perilous stumble as threatened to add a practical moral to 
the tale; xBoo D. Da%tdson Mem. Long Life ix. 224 DoucI^ 
Graham’s horse bad stumble^ in the soft bed of the nullah, 

and that stumble saved his rider's life / / o— \ 

/i^- 2547 J. Harrison Exhort, in ^ ”-7 

Ais is r|r«t= stomble at the thr^holde of the dme : fm it 
is plain by histories, that Lusilanio, vias not called Ports n- 
gale, almost by a M. yeres, after this supposed tj me. 1039 
Fvt.[IL HllvWar iv. xx. 203 A Prince, who in the race of 
his life met'^-ith many rubs, some stumbles, no dangerous 
falls. ^ 

fb. An ineffectual attempt. Wr. ^ 

r_nnRET Nonsctue Poems (xfoy) 2JX Orjyke to 


<1x633 (Torbet Nonseiue Poems (x&oD 221 ur lyxe to 
rhyming verse that runs in prose, Or lyfce the stumbles of a 
tjTxder wx. 

c. A blnnder, slip. , . , . 
i6oe HARlKCioNrVKfz-yinf. (lEot) II. <9 Jlaister ^ aghan 
ezaSarf him.. and found him but shallo-v, and not very 



STUMBLING-. 


STUMBLE. 

teady in the Roman tongue, his frcnd having been fayn to 
help him up, in two or three fowle stumbles, both of language 
and matter, ft 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mcn. (1642) 379 
A prosecution of the former Paragraph, with a stumble of 
Baronius. 1687 Settle Rcjl. Dryden 68 By the damnable 
stumbles Mr. Notes makes in them, he is quite different 
from Aretine in his Preface. 1736 Her\xv Mem. Geo. II 
(1848) 1.408 Sir Robert, finding the stumble his brother had 
made [in making this suggestion].. joined in the laugh 
against him. 1901 Scotsman 1 itlar. 7/4 The significant 
stumble made by the right hon. gentleman in his reply. 

•fd. A talcing offence. Ody. 

1^4 Bunyan Ltghi for them in Darhness (1675) 35 This 
their stumble might arise cither; i. From the cruelty of 
Herod: Or, 2 From their own not observing and keeping in 
mind the Alarum that God gave them at his Birth, 
e. A moral lapse. 

1702 Engl, TheoMtrasius 186 One stumble is oftentimes 
enough to deface the character of an honourable life. 1876 
H. K. Wood IVghnj, Salvation v. 57 His stumbles and his 
transgressions are his sorrow. 

A stumbling or coming by accident upon 
something. 

1865 Holland Plain Talkxw 122 There are cYceplions to 
this rule in the lucky Stumbles that are made upon extra- 
ordinary deposits of the precious stones and metals. 

2. In generaliied sense : The action of stumbling. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. 4 Howmuch lesse can we believe 
that God would leave bis.. Church, .to the perpctuall stum- 
ble of conjecture and disturbance. 1692 L'Estbance AEsef s 
FahUs Life ix. 10 The Clown, after a little Stumble within 
himself,..says..lf it be the Custome of the Family, 'tis not 
for me to be against iL 1880 BLACiutoBE Mary Anerley I. 
yu 13s Buoj's, nets, kegs,.. lay about. .here and there and 
cverj'where, upon this half-acre of slip and stumble, at the 
top of the b^t-channel down to the sea. 

1 3. A stumbling-block. Obs, 

1631 l^.ViovzSecond Lash To Rdr., \n Enthus, Tri.f etc. 
(1656] Mab, And truly. .t^t Book which hath proved so 
mtschio’ous a scandal, 1 intended onel}* for a stumble to 
wake 3*ou. 

Stumble (stp-mb’l). v. Forms : 4 stomble, 
stnmbill, -bul, 5 stombel, -byl, stomel(e, 
stomle, stoomel, stumbyllo, stnmle, stuminel, 

9 dial, stummle, 4 - stnmble. [Early 14 II 1 c. 
stomble, stumble (the b is euphonic; the original 
stomle, stumle,\% not recorded till the 15 th c.) cor- 
rcbponds to Nonv. sUimla to grope and stumble in 
the dark (Ross), Da. dial- slumle, Sw- dial, stemla ; 
perh. repr. an unrecorded ON. *stttmla, synony- 
mous YTith the cognate stnmra to stumble (Nonv. 
stztm d ) : see Stommeb v. The root is an ahlaut- 
yariant of *siam ^ : see STAinrEH v."} 

L znfK To miss one’s footing, or trip over an 
obstacle, in walking or running, so as to fall or be 
in danger of falling. 

• r 2325 Gloss, ly. de Bibhesvj, In Wright Voc, 143 Kc il ne 
ccste ne ne chece {glossed stumble nc falle] En la bowe nc 
mcssece, ^1330 R. Brunne Ckron. tVace (Rolls) 22435 He 
[the giant] stombled, h. gaf a crj*. 2338 •— Chron. (1810) 55 
A serultour her vms, )>zt serued at mete, He stombled 
at a chance, &. felle on his kne. <22340 Haupole. Fsal/er 
xix. 8 Proude horsls that will stumbfll and gere vs breke 
cure ncke. 238S Wycltf foAn xi. 10 If he wandre in the 
ni3t, he stomDliih [Vulg. ofendit]. c 1450 Bmt ii, 37E 
And hanne hc5e Frcnschmen come prikkyng doun as hei 
wolde hauc ouyr-rydyn alle ourc mejme ; but God and 
our archers made hemsone to stomble. 2313-34 Fitzueru. 
Hush, §92 The cordes is a thynge that wyll make a horse 
to stumble^ and ofte to fall 2659 in Vemey Mem. (1907) 
II. 147 The horse stumblinge threw them both. 2746 Fran- 
CIS tr. Hor., Efisi. i. x. 63 Our Fortunes and our Shoes are 
n^r allied; Wc’re pinch’d in strait, and stumble in the 
wide. 2810 Scott Lady 0/ L. i. ix, But, stumbling in the 
rugged dell, The gallant horse exhausted fell. 2B46 Mrs. A. 
Marsh Father Darcy II, xix. 322 A wrt of broken gallop, 
as of horses forced forward, yet faltering and stumbling at 
every step, was nov;' heard. 2900 Bp. W. How Lighter 
Moments 37 His horse stumbled in a lane and fell with him, 

b. with const, at, aver. 

a 2450 Ae Morte Arih. 115 His hors stomelyd at a stone. 
c 2450 C APGRAVE Life St. Cither t xliii. 123 Schc stombeled at 
a blok wheeb was hid with straw and jms fel sodcynly. 1538 
Elyot Diet., Offensaculum, that which is layd in a mans 
waye, whereat he stumhlelh. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul, v. 
iiL 222 How oft to night Haue my old feet stumbled at 
graues. a 2707 Prior Duke of OrmontCs Piet, 13 His steed 
..stumbles o’er the Heap. 2794 Mrs. Radcuffe Myst, 
Udoipho xxxiii, Give me the torch, ..and take care you 
don’t stumble over anj'thing that lies in your way, 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet ch. xv. Stumbling at every obstacle 
which the devotion of bis guide, Richard, had left in the 
path, he [etc.]. 2833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek Lii. 58 
As sure as one walks in the dark, one stumbfe over a pig, 
284s Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 52 Haring stumbled over a 
stone. 1894 Alma-Tadema lyings of Icarus 153, I turned 
from the window and stumbled over something ; 1 lighted a 
candle. 

c. To fall in consequence of a stumble. 

14. . 6Vr j?rx<«(Pynson) 2454 There wasawel,. .And Beuys 
stumbled rj'ght therin. 290^ Conrwsseur Apr. 275/2 Here 
are men fighting.,, there a horse is stumbling to his Imees. 

d. To knock or jostle (a person or thing) 

involuntarily. 

ei44o Promp. Parv. Stommel3T), orhurtelj^ aqen 

aslole, or clogge, or oker lyke, impingo, ^ 2822 Shelley 
Faust ii. 21 Every step One stumbles ’gainst some crag. 
2835 Politeness 4- Gdfbreeding 28 This boy or girl,, who 
never.. tries to vex your feelings, but if they happen so much 

to stumble against you, or hurt you in any way, say 
immediately, - I am sorry for it.* i85s Kingsley 
xli, ‘ I am out,* quoth Hereward, as the man almost stumbled 
agamst him ; • and this is in.* 
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e , Of an inanimate thing : To strike une.xpectedly 
ozz. ? nonce-use. 

ijoz Secret Mercury 23-30 Sept. 2/2, J press’d her to dis- 
cover her Lodgings, hut m \'ain ; for the Boat just stumbled 
on the Stones and parted us. 282* Shelley tr. Calderon's 
Mag. Prodig. ii. 60 II [that sad ship] strikes—,. It stumbles 
on a jagged rock. 

f. Phrase, To stumble al {on') the threshold. 
Chiefly jig., to fail, take offence, meet with an 
ominous check at the beginning of no enterprise, 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. V. 357 He stumbled [So several 
MSli.l i/// je/ T hrumble t/.J on the tbresshewolde. 2579 
I Spenser ShepluCal, hfay23o Tho went the pensifc Damme 
j out of dore And chaunst to stomble at the threshold fiore. 

' *593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, tv. vu. ix, 2699 T. Baker Rc/^> 

I Learn, srvi. 200 This is no very great mistake, but it is 
; always ominous to stumble at the threshold. 2725 N.Bailey 
I Erasm, Colloq. (2733) 209, I lately began to read Seneca’s 
Epistles, and stumbled, as they say, at the v'cry Threshold. 
2877 Froude Short Stud. (1883) 1 V. L iv. 49 He stumbled 
on the threshold, and had almost fallen, but recovered him- 
self. 

2. Jig, in various uses, 
a. To trip morally. 

2303 R. Brunne //<?«<//. .S^w/^6521 FuI many on stumble 
\*p and doum Of crcccs of sjtc gloiown. <1x340 Ham- 
pole Psalter XXV. r, I shal not be seke [Vulg. non infirma- 
bor] kat is, I shal noght stumbul. <ri4oo Destr. Troysi^z^ 
Soche stifTj'ngcs ger stumble, kat stidfast wold be, 2592 
Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 3 yul. Would’st thou then coun- 
saile me to fall in louc? Luc. I Madam, so you stumble 
not vnhecdfully. <1x692 Shadwell 1.1.(1693) 

; 7 That Mother in Law of thine is.. I believe given to 
stumble much ; there is an odd fellow keeps her Company. 
2852 Thackf.ray -E r/jp Hum.. Swift (1B58) 31 They sinn^ 

: and stumbled, .^vith debt, witn drink. 

! b. To make a slip in speech or action ; to blunder 
’ through inadvertence or unpreparedness. 

I *45^*530 Myrr. Our Ladyc 51 Yf yt happe..thnt any 
I . .fayle or stomble, or be dj^tractc from saynge or hering of 
any worde, or verse, or ps.alme, etc. x6^ Rowlands Dio- 
gincs Lanih. ^4 Tis b«tcr stumble with thy feet Then 
stumble with tny tongue. 2621 Bible Trnnsl. Pref, f 6 
But yet as men they (the LXX} stumbled and fell, one 
while through ouersight, another while through ignorance. 

c. To come on or ztpozt by chance and unex- 
pectedly ; to come in or into (a place) by chance. 

2555 Edf-n Decades (Arb.) 337 He that speaketb much 
shal sumtimes stumble on the truth. ^2575 G. Harvey 
Leiter-bk. ((^mden) 158 It was mie illuck to stnmble on 
sutch company to Walden warde, that I could not possibely 
cumpas mic purpose, unles (etaj. 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse 
(Arb.) 30 Some Archplajxr or other that hath read a litle, 
or stumbled by chance vpon Plautus comedies. 2592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4- yul, ii.il 53. 2632 Lithcow 7 'rav. i. 31 It was 
my lucke to stumble m here againe. 2682 N, O. Boileau's 
Le Lutrin ii. 164 Thus trudg'd be nimble ; Whom should he 
stumble next on, But that tough stick of Wood, Boirude 
the Sexton 7 27^ E. Ward \yooden JForld Diss. (1708) 36 
You shall sometimes stumble upon a Lieutenant. .of a very 
different hfake. ^ 2781 Cowpek Conversat. 280 He. .had a 
world of talk With one be stumbled on, and lost his 7.Tilk 
18x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomot, xvCx. (i6xB) I, note. Some 
time after making this experiment I stumbled upon a pas- 
sage in Redi. 1838 W. C. Harris Exped. S. Africa 

17 In the course of our perambulations. .we stumbled upon 
a M-aggon discharging a cargo of oranges. 2840 Dicke?;s 
Old C. Shop xix, Ibey were not the fittest companions she 
could have stumbled on. 2874 L. Srezvneu Hours in Libr. 
(1892) I. i. 10 The founders.. appear to have stumbled upon 
their discovery by a kind of acadent. 2877 Mp.s. Oliphant 
Makers Florence viii. 211 The curiously accidental and 
fortuitous way in v/hich real excellence sorDclimcs stumbles 
into recognition. 2902 S. Squire Spricge Industr. Chevalier 
vil 165 Nowand again theystumble upon prizes which they 
cannot appreciate. 

d. To take offence; to find a stumbling-block 
or obstacle to belief. Chiefly with const, at. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 11 b. Here perauenture 
the scrupulous persone wyll stomble, & say [etc.]. 2593 

Bilson Govt. CnrisCs Ch. 410 , 1 see no cause for others to 
stumble at it. 1647 N, Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. x, xv. 46 In 
case the Prelacy for England should stumble at the Supre- 
macy of Rome. 1687 J, Rekwick in A. Shields Life Biogr, 
Presbyt, (1827) II. 287 Stumble not, because Religion 
mocked at. 1782 VMtJSThrx Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 21 The cir- 
cumstance at which mankind.. stumbled the most. x86o 
PusEY Min. Proph. 92 Those who rebel against the law of 
God, stumble, in divers manners, at the ways of God. They 
stumble at God Himself,.. they stumble at His attributes; 
they stumble at His Providence, at His acts [etc.]. 2882 
Pitman Mission Life Greece 4 " Palestine 326 These two 
peoples stumble at one • stumbling stone *, even Christ, 

+ e. Proverb. 

253® Palsch. 736/2 Thou lepest over a bloke and stomblest 
at a slrawe. 2547 Homilies, Works D iv. They were of so 
hlynd iudgement^ that they stombled at a strawe, & Icped 
ouer a blocke, 2653 W, Ramesev Astral. Restored To Rdr. 
17 To skip over blocks, and stnmble at straws. 

o. To walk unsteadily and ■with frequent stumbles. 
<^*43S Tct^. Portugal Iiko Stomlyng thurrow frythe and 
fen, Tyll he_ com to a depe glen. 2577 Grange Golden 
Aphryd. N ij b, But who so bolde as blinde Bayarde? for 
he mistrusting nought, comes stumbling forth at will. 2627. 
"Fisv Liiean ni, F 2, He seeing bis Sonne fall with trembling 
step Stumbling along came to that side the ship. 26^ 
Milton P, L. iil 201 But. .blind be blinded more, ^at 
they may stumble on, and deeper fall 2697 DA?.ipiEn Voy. 
1. XV. 408 By this unreasonable custom they [the Chinese 
women] do in a manner lose the use of their Feet, and in- 
stead of going they only stumble about their Houses. 2832 
Scott Cast. Dang, ix. She kept talking all the while as she 
stumbled onward. 2869 Tozer Higkl. 7 itrkey I. 292 We 
stumbled along behind him by the light of the stars, over 
; very rough places. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 59 What a 
\ load he stumbles under through his glad sad seventy years, 
j 2883 Ste\xnson Treas. IsL xx. And with a dreadful oath 


he stumbled off, ploughed down the sand, ..and disappeared. 
1902 S. E. White Blazed Trail iv, He dressed, shivering 
and stumbled down stairs to a round stove, ’ 

b. irazisf. Of an inanimate thing : To move by 
jolts or falls, rare. 

1873 Miss Ti/ackeray Old Kensington ii, (ed. 2) 9 Staring 
..at the luggage as it comes bumping and stumbling off iS 
big ship. 

c* fig- To proceed, speak, or act in a blundering 
or hesitating manner. 

02394 P. PI. Crede 591 Now mot a frere studycn h 
stumblen in tales. 2589 R. Harvey Plain Perdval'Dti.^ 
Asfarre as Will Solnes stuttring pronunciation may stumble 
ouer at a breath. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. il 316 My 
tongue should stumble 10 mine earnest words, 1598 Mars- 
TON Sco. Vitlanie To iudiciall Perusers B 4 b, Yet both of 
them [Juvenal and Persius] goe a good seemely pace, not 
stumbling, shuffling. 286a Stanley yezv. Ch. (1877) I. xtii. 
246 Through a succession of failures, they stumbled into 
perfection. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 123, 1 have forgotten 
what 1 meant : my mind Stumbles, and all my faculties are 
lamed. 2884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 912/2 I’ll stumble through 
the driest scientific treatise you have. 2801 Farrar Darkn. 
4- Dawn XV, Seneca blushed, and hissmooth longuestumbled, 
as he attempted to e.xprcss his gratification. 

4. trans, (cansatively). 

a. To trip up, bring to the ground, overthrow. 
lit, and fig. ? Obs, 

e 1330 R. Bronne Chron. Wace{T^o\\%) 13050 Stedes slayn, 
stumbled Ht failled. 2382 M^yclif Eccles. x. 12 The lippis 
of the vnwise shuln stumblen hym doun \S\x\z.pr2cipita- 
hunt cunt]. 2592 Solimnn 4- Pers, iv. I 222, I, now occa- 
sion semes to stumble him That thrust his sickle in my 
harucst come. 2652 Brough Sacred Princ. (cd. 2) 449 
Stumble not an Vpright foot, with a visible Block of 
offence. 

b. To puzzle ; to give pause or offence to ; to 
embarrass, nonplus. 

2605 L. HyrsEN Aunswerc $ But the Treatiser thought it 
more for his aduantage,..to set down his argument con- 
fusedly, the more to stumble the vnskilfull Reader. 1622 
Burton Anat, Mel. 11. iv, 1. 1 (2624) 297 A common ague 
sometimes stumbles them all [sc, the apothecaries], they 
cannot so much as ease. 2653 W, Ramfsby Astrol. Restored 
22, I think good for the clearing of all what hath been al- 
ready said (least some may be stumbled thereat) to deliver 
my minde as touching their influence thus. 2669 S. Sui- 
jnoNS Milton's P. L. To Rdr., A reason of that which 
stumbled many others, why the Poem Rinics not. 2682 
Bunyan Holy War^^i To question Election is. .10 stnmble 
the faith of the Town of MansouL 2724 A- Shields 

y. Renwiek Biogr. PresbyL (1827) II. 144 Bv these and the 
like Reproaches, many were stumbled at his Testimony. 
2784 CowFER Task IV. 533 In days like these, .when Virtue 
is so scarce, That to suppose a scene where she presides., 
stumbles all belief. 2893 W. G. Collincwood Life Ruskm 

I. 272 T^e proud possessor of a cut-and-drj'’ creed will be 
stumbled by this new milestone in Mr.Ruskm's inlellectnal 
pilgrimage. 2902 Church Quarterly Ju\y 475 He (a ChtRS' 
man] 1$ much stumbled that..tbe claims of a man’s wife 
lake precedence of those of his elder brother, 

1 0 . To shake (a resolve, an opinion). Obs. 
zboj Markham Cavel, in. vil 34 There is nothing doclb 
so much stumble mens mindes, and make them affraide of 
keeping hunting horses, as the verie remembrance and charge 
of keeping them, 2646 Hetmilfon Papers (Camden) 134 The 
small appearance he findes that his message will be satis- 
factory to you there hath much stumbled his resolution of 
sending it to London. ^ 2651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. n. 
XXV, XQ2 Nor was it wisdome for Kings that sale loose m 
their 'Thrones, to stumble the good Opinions of so consider- 
able la) party towards them. 

f d. To act as an obstacle to, to hinder, prevent. 

2606 Warner Alb. Eng, XM.cIil 406 What stumblctb our 
Banes-bidding, pra? cause Peg forsooth will be A Gentle- 
womaiL 

Hence Stu'mbled ppl, a. 

1548 Cooper Etyot's Did., Tituhaius, tripped, stumbled. 

1848 S. Wild EKFORCC in AshwenZ.^(i88o)Lxl 499 Though 

to anonymous public slanderere I would give no answer, yet 
to a stumbled Christian friend I ou^ht even to humble my- 
self to reply to a surmise so degrading to my character even 
as this. 

Stumble-bloclc, v. ttonce-xvd. [As if f. *slum- 
hh-hhek — Stdmblikg-block.] trans. To put 
stumbling-blocks in the way of. 

1B19 Keats to Haydon 3 Oct, If I ever <0 
worth remembering the Keviewers will no more be able to 
slumblc-block me than the Royal Academy could you- 

Stnmbler (stD-mhlai). [f- Stumble v, + -he ^.J 

1. One ■who, or something which stumbles; esp. a 
horse that is given to stumbling. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 481/x Stumlere (or stomelam) 
iator. 2562 j. Hevwood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 150 Stumb* 
at a strawe, and leape ouer a bloace. Such stunmlen ar 
blockcheads. 26x3 Uncasing of Machiav. 26 
stumblcr hold fast the bridle. *633 G. Herbekv 
Ch. Porch xxxvi, A stumblcr stumbles least In rugged waj. 
1796 O3LERIOCB To an Infant 5 Poor stumblcr on the n>c > 
coast of Woe. 2835 Willis Pencillings II. Iw. xz4 
horses were all sad stumblers. 2894 Meredith ForessgM g 
Patience Poet. Wks. (1912) 418 Yet, happy, for us when, 
their cause defined, ITiej' walk no longer with a slomDi 
blind. 

2. A cause of stumbling; a 'poser*. 

1863 P. Davidson Patiateuch Find. IL 33 ^ 

stumblcr for the priests and a marrowbone for _ 

Stmabling' (stu-mblig), v6l. sb. [-IKG i.j fue 
action of the verb Stomble, in various senses. 

a 1400-50 it^ars Alex. 2623 pare was stomling of spools 
Sticking of cries. 25., King ^ Barker xo6 in 
Pop. Poetry (1791) 64 With a stombellyog as he r<^e toe 
thanner downe be [the horse) cast. Grafton Chron.^ 

II. 598 He lolde him alsowitbont anye stayeng 
bl>’ng,..the names of all the colours that could be shewefl 
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STUMP, 


STUMBLING. 

^ yohn iu lo Hee that loueth his brother, 
abideth in the li^ht, and there is none occasion of stumbling: 
in him. 1657 Hoboes Marks Absurd Ccom, 4, I noted it 
only that you may be more merciful hereafter to the stum* 
bungs of a hasty Pen. 18x8 Keats Endymion x. 703 To 
^**ce My stumblings down some monstrous precipice. *873 
G. S. Baden*Powell Nciv Homes Stumblings and in- 
to legs are of remarkably rare occurrence. ^892-3 
Froude LecU Ccutic, Trent vi. (iSg6) 134 'I'here was stum* 
bling again at the power of the kej's, and at the splendour 
and assumptions of the hierarchy. 

b. Comb, : stumbling-shoe, si horse-shoe de- 
\ised to prevent stumbling j stunibling-*|* stock, 
•stone = SraJfBLTKQ-BLOCK, 

1908 Animal Manaeem. (War Office) 367 ^Stumbling 
shoes, 244 fin text: Shoes to ob>'iaie stumbling). 1550 
^Stumbling stock [see Sister sb, 3t). 1569 Roest tr. % 
van der Hoot's Thent, IVcrldlings 31 Christ is that stum- 
bling stocke, and the stone of offense, whereat the world 
stumbled. cx63oRxsDON3*«rz/.Z?rri;«(i7i4)II.i5o Richard 
Hooker, .wrote a Book intitled T/uLaivs 0/ Ecclesiastical 
Polity, a great StumbIing*StoA to many, and not answered 
by any. 1841 Borrow Zincali II. ii, m. 156 hlany of which 
have long been^ stumbling-stocks to the philologist. 1526 
Tindale Rom, lx, 33 Bcbolde I put m s^'on a *stombli’nge 
stone mid a rocke which shall make men faule [Gr, Ai0o»» 
wpo<r*d#iiiaTO? xai rerpai* trxavSdAou). 1567 Sat. Poems 
Refopn, iii. 109 God heftlls all that la>TS ane slumling stane, 
Quhilk mav the cause be of our brelheringis fall. x6^ T. 
Burnet Theory Earth u 204 The regularity of the universe 
^^•as always a great stumDling-stone to the Epicuireans. 

? 1780 CowpER Ir, BoumefGlow-ivortn 19 Nor crush a worm, 
whose useful light Might ser\’e. .To shew a stumbling stone 
by night.^ X865 Swinburne Chastelard 11. i. (1894) 47 Some 
scurril children that lurked near Set there by Satan for my 
stumbling-stone. 

Stumbling (stP*mbUg), ppl, a. [-ikgS.] That 
stumbles, in various senses of the verb. 

CX425 Cast, Persev, 1042 \Avaricia leqvxUtr'i^ pcrfore, 
Pryde, good brohyr,,.late Iche of vs lake at othyr, &set 
Mankynde on a stomlynge slol. 2538 Elyot Diet., Suj^os^ 
sus eguus, a stumblynge horse. 2579 Spenser Shepk. Cat, 
May23X Her stombling steppe somewhat heramaz^ 2585 
Hicins yunius' Nomencl. 383/1 Con/i^gosus locus,. 
rough, rugged, rockie or stumbling ground : ^^hill and 
downehill. 2727 Ccuntry^Post xi. in Sva/i's Miscell. II. 
2^ There have died of the falling Sickness two stumbling 
Horses, asalsooneof their Riders, z859Z)/CREN5etc. Haunted 
//£>. vii. 42/2 Then she heard him, .go doivn stairs, with 
hurried, stumbling steps. 2859 Habits of Gd. Society xv, 
372 The tearful, stumbling speeches of ‘dear papa’ after 
champagne [at the wedding-breakfast), a 2893 Christina G. 
Rossetti Poemsixoy^ eog/t Is there a path to Heaven Jly 
stumbling foot may tread ? 290$ Treves Other Side of 

Lani. n. xxvii. 264 Everynvhere Is the figure of the 
devout offering his stumbling prayer. 

StTunbllne-blook. [f. Stomblikg vhl. sh. 

Introduced by Tindale as a rendering of Gr. irpoaxofifiai 
later translators have preferred to use it to render ceav^aXov. 
The phrase * to stumble at a block * (1. e. a tree stump) Is of 
earlier date: see quoL CT450 under Stu.mble v. xb. Cf« 
stumbling-siock, stone (Stumbling vbl. sb. b).) 

Something to stumble at or over; a cause of 
stumbling. Chiefly 

a. An occasion of moral stumbling; a ‘scandal’, 

‘ offence 

1526 Tindale xiv. 13 That no man putt astomblinge 
blocke or an occasion to faule [Gr, Trpdo-xoM^ta n o-xdvSoAop] 
in his brothers waye. 233* SIorb Confui. Tindale Pref, 
Beiijb, Itwyll noneolhenvysebe,but that somesiumblyng 
blokkys wyll allway be by malycj’ouse folke layed in good 
peoples way. 2652 Hobbes Leviath, l xii. 58 All which 
doings, or sayings, .be stumbling blocks, that make men to 
fall in the way of Religion. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xiv, 
m. 489 To unite a scattered Bock in one fold under one 
shepherd, to remove stumbling blocks from the path of the 
weak,.. these were objects which might well Justify some 
modification-. of national or provincial . usages. 2884 J. 
Haul Chr. Home xi. 266 If meat be a stumbling-block to 
a brother, then will he forego it <i Cor. viii. 13). 

b. An occasion of falling into calamity or ruin. 
*S3S Coverdale Ezek. iiL 20 Yf a rightuous man go from 

his rightuousnesse, . . I wdll laye a stomblinge blocke before 
him, and he shall dye. 2732 Lediard II. viii. 247 

Be upon your guard against this stumbling-block of heroes. 
2829 Scott Anne ofG. xvi, We are not men to be trodden 
on..; those who have attempted it have found us stumbling* 
biocte, . _ _ 

C. An obstacle to belief or understanding; some- 
thing repugnant to one’s prejudices. 

a 2593 Marlowe & Nasbe Vido iv. i. (Brooke) 2093, 1 ^e 
iEneas sticketh in your minde, But I will soone put by that 
stumbling-blocke. 1653 W. Ramesey Astnl. Restored^ 
Unless I here remove a seeming obstruction or stumbling 
bl(^ perhaps some mistakes or errours might arise. 27x4 
Addison Spect. No. 59= ^ 7 A Stumbling-Block to the whole 
Tribe of these rigid Criticks. 1722 WateriandC/m^ >!«««- 
Suiscr, 32 The old Arians would have detested such Prac- 
tises* The alone was such a Stumbling-BI^k to 

Them, that They could never gel ov^ it. 2857 Keble 
Euekar.Ador.vo PlukxX effectual stumbung blodc tojnose 
who were unwilling to believe. 2864 Bowen Logic \ti. 204 
Baroko and Bokardo ha^'e been stumbling-blocks^ to ^e 
logicians. 2884 F. Temple Relat, Rclig. 4* Set. tmL (1S85) 
244 Believers have thus prepared a stumbUngblock for 
themselves. . 

d. An obstacle in the vray of progress, or of the 
execution of a plan. 

2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. F/, i. S, 64 Were I a Man, a 
and next of blood, I would remoue these tedious stumbung 
blockes.*, 2658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 398, I ha^’C 
beard that there are the greatest endca\*ours to put some 
obstruction in this buriness. Dutch and Dane are not \pint- 
ing to lay stumbling-blocks. 2736 Butler rilna/. IL ^ 

Such a discovery might ha>*e be^ a stumblingblock in the 
way of Christianity. 2838 James Louis XIV, I. 294 
did he ever quit his religion, though as a Htigonot it might 


have proved a great stumbling-block in his way, 2865 
Trollope Belton Esi, xHL 243 She., bad come to fear that 
she might be an embargo on his prosperity, andastumbling- 
M^k in the wayof his success. 29x2 Hatureax N0V.346/X 
The cost of electrical power is the chief stumbling-block 
to^lhe introduction of the manufacture on a large scale in 
this countr}’. 

e. In literal sense, rare. Also aitrib. 
x^3GERBiERC<r««rr/ ai Agood Surs’eyour shuns also the 
ordering of Doores with Stumbling-Block-Thresholds. 1893 
Lavj yVwrrxXCV. 204/2 The cover projected about xjm. 
above the level of the road, and so formed a stumbling- 
block. 

ira/isf. 2859 He^ckel Pam. Leci. Sci. Subj. iil §31 
(*866) 119 Tupiter, in fact, is a regular stumbling-block in 
the way of comets. 

StTUHblingly (stP*mbligli), adv. [f. Stitsi- 
BLiNG ppl. a. + -LY 2,] Jq a Stumbling manner. 

a 2586 Sxd.ney Apol. Poet. (Arb.) 62, I know not, whether 
to meruaile more, cither that he [Chancer) in that mistie 
time, could see so clearely, or that wee in this deare age, 
walke so slumblingly after him. ^1879 Brow'ntnc Martin 
JJrZ/A 95 A Man,.. Who staggeringly, stnmblingly, rises, 
falls, rises, x^isChamb. yml. Aug. 491/2, I slumblingly 
descended the rugged bank. 

Stu*mbly,a. [r.STaMBLi:3/. + -T.] a. Addicted 
to stumbling, b. Apt to cause stumbling, 

*89® Century Mag. Aug. 570/2 The miserable horses of 
the peasants are awfully slow and verj* stumbly. 285^ G. W. 
Stee\'ens With Kitchener to Khartum 214 It is an impene- 
trable, flesh-tearing Jungle of mimosa-spears and dom-palm 
and slumbly halfa-grass. 

Stume, obs. form of Srtm. 

Stumer (stii 7 *moj). s!a$xg. Also stumor. [Of 
unknown origin.] A forged or dishonoured cheque ; 
a counterfeit bank-note or coin ; a sham. 

2890 BlackvJ.Metg. June 793 ‘Stumer* is slang for a ^vo^th• 
less cheque, a 2897 Sporting Times in Barrere & Leland 
Slang Diet. s.v.. My collection of writs, pavm tickets, un- 
receipted bills, stumers [etc.). 2897 Hall Caine Christian 
IV. iv. 376 A * thick*un *? Oh, that was a sovereign,, .twenty- 
five pounds a ‘ pony *, five hundred a * monkey *, flash notes 
were * stumers *. 2912 A. G. C. Through a College Keyhole 
23 For Jlaeterlinck’s bird w'as a stumor, I’ve heard. 1912 
L. Williams in Daily Hews 19 Dec. 7/4, I did pass a bad 
florin, guv'oor, but I did it innocent. 1 didn't know it was 
a stumer. 

Stumle, stummel, obs. forms of Stuxtblk v. 
Stumm, stummed : see Stdm sb. and v. 
Stnmmer (stcmoi), v. Obs. (? exc. dial.') [a. 
ON. stumra : see Stostble «l] httr. To stnmble 
(/;/. and fig.). 

23.. Old Age in /?r/. II. 2XX, 1 stunt, I stomere, I 
slomble « sledde. C1470 Gol. if Caw. 624 Thalr stedis 
stakk^tintfaestour,aQdstudestunimerand. 25x3 Douglas 
/Eueis V. vi. 80 He sWd and slummerit on the slydry 

S ound. 256* WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 5 
es not tnony..m}’sknawin thalr deuty.. and sua in thair 
perfite beletf hes sairlye staromerlt. ^2590 J. Stewart 
(S.T.S.) 11.48 So I agains my will Dois slot and 
stummer in my mateir low. 2825 Brockett H. C. Gloss., 
Stummer, to stumble. 

Stumming, vbl. sb.: see under Stuh v. 
Stummock, obs. form of Stoitach. 

- •f Sfrn *m*m yy a. [f, SltDI + -T.] =STDi£HED 
ppl. a. 

2770 Cumberland Brothers Epil., The plodding Drudge 
shou'd here at Times resort, And leave his stupid Club and 
stummy Port. 1776 Graves Eupkrosyne (17S0) II, 159 
Stummy wines. 

Stamp (strunp), Forms: 4-6 stompe, 

5 .SV. stowmpe, 5-7 stumpe, 6 stoomp, 6-7 
stumppe, d- stump. [First in 14th c. ; a. or 
cogn. w, MLG. slump masc., stumpe kvn.y (M)Du. 
stomp masc., subst. use of MLG- stump, (M)Dn. 
stamp adj., mutilated, blunt, dull; corresp, to OHG. 
(MHG., mod.G.) stumpf adj. and sb, masc. ; the 
late ON, stumper masc., MSw. stumper (mod.Sw. 
stump) J r>a, stump adj. and sb., are prob. from LG. 

The senses of the word, in Eng. and other Tent. langs., 
show close parallelism wdth thr^c of Stub and its cog- 
nates, but ctj’mological connexion is difficult to «tablish. 
On the other hand, there is no morphological objection to 
the ^new that the Tent, root ^sturnf- is an ablaut-variant of 
*stamP‘ (see Stasip t».), but this is not supported by any 
striking similarity of sense.) 

1 . The part remaining of an amputated or broken- 
off limb or portion of the body. 

To fight to the stumps* app. an allusion to quot, ci5oo 
below; cf. 3 b. 

a 237s yoseph Arim. 681 pan Joseph. .bad pat mon knele, 
pe arm helcde a-3eyn hoi to be slompe. e 1430 Syr Tryanu 
1561 He [Trj-amour) smote Burlond of be the knej’s. . .Bur* 
londe on hys stompus stode. CZ440 Sir Eglanu 739 Syr 
Egynamowre,..Ha!fe the longe [of the dragon] he stroke 
avsTiy, That fende began to xellc ! And with the stompe 
that hjTn was le^yd. He stroke the knvght in the hedd .A 
depewounde and a felle. 0x4$^ Mirks Pestialsss Bope 
hj-s hond>*s wem puld of by pe cIboues,..and he T^yth hys 
storapes stode soo. 2542 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22 § 3 The 
..chief Surgeon.. shalbe redye. .to scare the stumpe when 
the hande is striken of. 2590 Tarltcn's Hcws Purgatcry 
24 He threatned to cut out her tongue, it is no matter for 
that knaue quoth she, yet shall the slump call thee prick- 
low'se. 2597 A. M, tr. Guillemeads Fr, Chirurg. 37 b, [In 
an amputation) it is allwayes better to make ihe^ stumpe 
short, then longe. cx6oo (T/iPty CAorr (later version) L in 
Child Ballads III. 3x3 For when bis leggs “ttw smitten of 
he fought vpon his stumpes. 2625 Croohe flan 

80 The naueil therefore is the stumpe of the vmbilicaii ves- 
selles, ly which the Infant was nourished in the wombe. 
2653 T, Brccis Vade Meeum (ed. 2) 1^3 They arc very ne- 
cessary. .to cauterire the end or stump of a bone alter dis- 


membring.^ 1672 Wiseman Treat. Wounds il v. 30 Here 
your work is with a good Razor or Knife presently lo plain 
the Stump, and pull up the Flesh, that you may saw off the 
end of the Bone as even as may be. 2766 H. Walpole Let. 
to G.Montagu -^ Mar., The stumps that beggars thiust into 
ccaches to^^cite charity and miscarriages. 2822 Shelley 
Chas. 1st iii. 40 And hands, which now write only their own 
shame, With bleeding stumps might sign our blood away. 
*853 Ld. j. Russell in Life Lett. 4th Earl Clarendon 
(1913) II. xnu 23, I feel sure that they [sc. the English peo- 
pie) would fight to the stumps for the honour of England. 
2898 Sy^ Soe. Lcjc., Stump of Eyeball, the remainder of 
the globe after the excision of whole or part of the eyeball. 
2905 Brit, Med. yrul, r July 15 The root of the appendix 
was.. then amputated, the stump being buried by a purse- 
slringsulure of catguL 

b. A rudimentary limb or member, or one that 
has the appearance of being mutilated. 

2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 232 This beast.. hath in the 
place of armes, two great stumpes wherwith he swymmeth. 
26x1 CoRYAT Crudities 54 A woman that had no hands but 
stumpes in stead thereof. 2635 SwAsSpec. Mundi vUL | 2. 
(1643) 4*3 Ou* of their [re. bees’) short feet or stumps, there 
grow forth as it were two fingers. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
1.32 IheSycomore-Locust,..! could, near her shoulders, see 
the stumps of her growing wing:& 27x9 N. Blundell Diary 
U89S) 158, I saw Matthew Buckingerwho was bom without 
Hands or F«t, I saw him writ very well with his Stumps. 
*86x P. P. Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian Instil. 2860, 205 
The eyes are on stumps at base of the tentacles, 

c. Jocularly used for : A leg. Chiefly in to stir 
cue's stumps, to walk or dance briskly, f to do one’s 
duty aealously. 

cxjfioTevmeley Plays XXX. xogTherel stode on my stumpe 
I stakerd that stowTide. 1535 Layton in Lett. Suppress. 
Monast, (^mden) 76 Hts hore..bestjTrede hir stumpis 
towardes hir startjmg hollies. 1559 Mirr. Mag., yack CWf 
XX, But hope of money made him stur his stumpes, And to 
assault me valiauntly and bolde. 2^83 Stubbes Anat, 
Abuses 1. (1877) 147 Their pipers pipemg, drommers thun- 
dring, their stumps daunaog, their bcis iyngliag, 1596 
(^LSE /V/ir/<^e(x88o) 164, 1 doubt not but pooreshepheards 
will stirre their stumps after my lainstrelsie. 1^3 B. Jonson 
Ent. Althrope (2604) 21 Come on Clownes, forsake your 
dumps, And bestir your Hobnaild slumps. 26x9 H. Hutton 
Follies Anat. B 4 b, Making his stumppes supporters to t^p- 
holde This masse of gntles. 1682 N. O. Boileau'sLe Lutrin 
ii. 16 Up starts amazed John, bestirs his Stump, ax^oo 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Bustle about, to be very Stirring, 
or bestir one’s Stumps, a 2728 W, Starrat Epist. to A. 
Ramsay 7, (1) Right tozjdie was set to case my Slumps. 
2785 Burns yolly Beggars v, I’d clatter on my stumps at 
the sound of a drum. 2832 Marryat H. Forster x, Come 
this way, my hearty— stir your stumps. 2837 Lttton E. 
Maltrav. iv, >*1, Come, why don’t you stir stumps? 

I suppose I must wait on m}*sel£ 

d. A wooden leg. 

2679 J. Yonge Currvs Triumph. 18 It being difficult,. to 
use an artificial stump or supplemental Leg, dll the Ulcez 
be cicatrized. 2740 So.m£rvill£ Hohbinol 1. 145 His [a one- 
legged fiddler’s! single Eye T>\*inkles with Joy, his active 
Stump beats 'lime. 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 May, At 
the same time [be) set ms u*ooden stump upon my gouty toe. 

2 . The portion of the trunk of a felled tree that 
remains fixed in the ground ; also, a standing tree- 
tnmk from which the upper part and the branches 
have been cut or broken off. Cf. Stdb sb.^ 
c Z440 Pro7np. Parv. 481/x Stumpe, of a tree hev.yn don, 
surcus. 1546 Supplic. Poore Conmums (E. E. T. S.) 92 The 
old stompes of these fmiiles trees,_ 25:58 Wards ts. Alexis' 
Seer. 29 b, Take Polipodium (whiche is an herbe, like ATito 
Feme) growing vpon the stumpe or stocke of a Chestnut 
tree. 1638 Ju.vius Paint. Ancients 63 Thick troods, graced 
between the stumpes with a pure and grasse-greene soiled 
2^7 Da-mpier Viy. I. 256 'fhere are so many Slumps In the 
River, that it is verj’ dangerous passing in the night. 1698 
YxtzxAcc.E.htdia^P,4x On the top of awitbered Stump 
perching a Chamellon. 17x7 Berkeley Tour Italy Wks. 
1871 IV. 567 Hills on left almost naked, haring only the 
stumps of trees. 27^ Dodslev Leasowes in Skeustone's 
Wks. {1777) II. 291 A number of these extempore benches 
(two stumps with a transverse board), 2781 Cowper Con, 
vemat. 52 So wither’d stumps disgrace the sylvan scene, No 
longer fruitful, and no longer green. 2800 Wordsw. Hart, 
leapWell22$ You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood— 
^me say that they are beeches, others elms. 2836 [Mrs. 
Traill) Backw. Catuida 41 It would have broken my heart 
to have to work among the stumps, and never see. .a well- 
ploughed field. 28^ Tynd.all Glac. L xxviL 213 Adjacent 
lo my theodolite was a stump of pine. 2902 S. E. White 
Blazed Trail xix, After you will come the backwoods 
farmer to pull up the stumps; and after him the big farmer 
and the cities. 

iransf. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. 23 The stumps^ of ruined 
Churches lately destroyed by Diocletian pew up into beau- 
tiful Buildings. 1899 Barinc-Gould Bk. Wert I. viL 101 
The main castle tower was., pulled down and left as a 

fs^xsZo Lyly Eiipliues (Arb.) asfi Philautns although 
stumpes of loue so slicked in his mind.. : yet [etc.]. *5o3 
Melbancke Philotimus R ij b, You say you cannot boote 
me, yet do stumps of old loue stick in yourstoma^^ 

^ The lofty and massive church tower of Boston, 
Lines, (a conspicuous sea-mark), has long been 
known as 'Boston Stump *, perh- as having no 
spire. This designation is mentionca in L. J. 
Wilson Gloss. Gothic Archil. 21. 

b. The base of a growing tree. To duj> iUmba) 
on the stump ; before felling. Cf. Stdb sb. i ^c. 

..vv. q V White Trail xty, \ ou onginally paid 

in Shl-iril thal ihc stump just ten thousand 

dollars. JIU- zxxir, Tbcrr ought w bo about tight or ten 
rni-t of limborl .worlh in the stump ans-wheie ftom 

D«l 6/^ Twen^'four hours from stump to saw-mill is a 
tegular thing now in some of the eastern mills. 



STUMP. 

3 . Something (e. g. a pencil, qnill pen, cigar) that 
has been reduced by wear or consumption to a 
small part of its original length ; a fag«end. = 
Stub sb, 9. 

15x6 WjUc/R, And thenthestumpetohe put in on 
tapere %vith more stuCTc in ytt, x66o R. Wild Iter Bor, 4, 
I.. had pnaw’d my Goose-quill to the very slump. 1709 
Steele TatUr'^o, 0 P i The Youth with broomy Stumps 
began to trace The Kennel Edge, where Wheels had worn 
the Place. 1809 Sir G. Jacksom Diaries Lett, (1873) I. 
16 A knife to improve the sorry stump that does duty for 
one fa pen]. 18*9 G. Head Forett Scenes H, A mer, 4,1^ A 
black slump of a tobacco-pipe was in^ his mouth. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Sho/y v, An inkstand with no ink and the 
stump of one pen. 1865 Le Fanu Guy Deverell iv. I. 53 
When he threw his last stump [sc, of a cigar] out of the 
window they were driving through Penlake Forest. 191X 
^Iax Beereohm Zuleika Dobson xiv. 2x8 ‘ Yes, my Lord 
said the boy, producing a stump ofpencil. 19x3 J.G. Frazer 
Golden Boi/f /tied. 2) Sca/e^oatlii. 163 The fires are fed with 
stumps of old brooms. 

fi^, X647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, En^. i. Hx. 176 He is con- 
tented with the stump of the Crown, 

b. wear) to the stumps, Chieflyy^. 
Very common in i6-i8th c. ; now rare or Obs, 

«XSSS in Foxe A, ff A/. (1563) Though our soule 

priestes sing til they be bleare eyed, say lyl they haue worne 
theyr tongues toy® slumped, neither their singings nor their 
sayings shall bryng vs out of hcL x6oa T. Fitzherbert 
Afol, 37 God wil. .throw into the fyre, tho^e rods of his 
wrath, when be bath wome them to the stumjw. 16x4 Day 
Festivals X, (1615) 207, I have endeavoured to carke and 
care for them all, have spent my whole lif^ and wome my 
selfe to the very stumps. x66o Gauden Slight Healings 63 
The first reducelh a Nation to its stumps, and makes it a 
cripple a long time. *679, Hist, yetzer xo When they had 
almost quite worn out ineir patience to the stumps, c x68o 
Bevxrtdce Serm, (1729) II. 525 Thou may’st pray 'till thy 
tongue be worn to the stumps. 17x6 M. DKSXTsAihen, Brit, 
I. 148 Erasmus plainly shews, that Archbishop Lee had 
driven him to his Stumps. 1732 Berkeley Alcipkr, ii. § 17 
This man of pleasure, when, after a wretched scene of vanity 
and woe, bis animal nature is w*om to the stumps. 

c. The part of a broken tooth left in the gum. 

c 1430 Lydc, Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 Thy mone pynnes 
bene lyche old yvory, Here are stumpes feble and her arc 
none. x6ot Hollaso Pliny xt, xxx%’iL 1. 338 He had a 
brother also who never cast his foreteeth, and therefore he 
xvore them before, to thevexy stumps. 16X3S11AKS. Hen, k'///, 
X. iii. 49 Your Colts tooth is not cast yet? Z, Sa/t, No my 
Lord, Nor shall not while I haue a stumpe. x6£3T.Beucis 
yade Mecum (ed. 2) 144 A punch to force out a stump of a 
hollow tooth. X777 Si, yames*s Chron, 26-28 Tune 2/x 
(Dentist's Adrt,] Adrice xl. xs. Taking out a Tooth or 
Stump, xk IS. xSox G. Cols<ak Poor Genii, iv. L 57 My 
cousin Croshjaw, of Case-horton j who lugs out a stump with 
perfect pleasure to the patient. sZjj Eneyel. Brit. 

Uie removal of roots and stumps as a preparatory step in 
the fitting of artifidal teeth. 

d. The part of a broken off branch that remains 
attached to the trunk. 

X707 Mortimer /f«r5.(i72x) II. 83 If the Bough is large., 
cut It off at some distance from the Tree. . ; but by no means 
leave any Stumps to stand out at any distance, because they 
cannot covci^ by the Bark, 'till the Diameter of the 
Tree grows beyond it, and in the mean time the Stump will 
be continually rotting 

e. A docked tail. 

1544 Betham Precepts IFaru Ixxxiii. Eivb, The weake 
xnan that laboured to plucke aw*aye (the horse's tall] beere 
by hecre, made all bare 10 ye stompe. 1590 Seenser F. Q, 
I. xi. 39 The knotty string Of his huge taile he quite a sunder 
cleft; Five ioynts thereof he hewd, and but the stump him 
left. 1770 Cumberland West Indian ii. ix, lb hang the 
false tails on the miserabVestumps of the old crawling cattle. 
1885 Rider Haccaed K. Solomon's Mines ili, Still it does 
look odd to trek along behind twenty stumps [of oxen], 
where there ought to tails. 

L Naui, The lower portion of a mast when the 
upper part has been broken off or shot away. 
Also stump mast (see 18). 

1725 N. Bailey Fam. CoUog, Erasnt. (1733) 187, I be- 
thought my self of the Stump of the Mast. 1743 Bulkeley 
& Cummins Voy. S, Seas xo Fitted a Capp on the Stump of 
the Mizen-MasL 1745 P. Thomas yml. Anson's Foy. 44 
We got down our Stumps, which are generally set up in bad 
Weather instead of Top gallant blasts. X773 Genii, Ma^. 
XLll 1. 32X A terrible stonnarose, which obliged the Dolphin 
. .to strike her top gallant-masts, and lie to in her stumps. 
1800 in Nicolas Disp, Nelson^ (<^45) IV. 2x9 note^ Half past 
6, shot 20fr&y the main and mizen-masts : saw a man naifthe 
French ensign to the stump of the laizen-masL 

g. dial. The remains of a hay-stack, most of 
which has been cut away. {Erg* Dial, Diet.) 

*783 yackson's Oxf, yml, 15 Jan. 1/4 Two Hundred Tons 
of fine Old and New Hay, in several Ricks, Cocks, and 
Stumps. X78s[seeSTADDLEx5. 8]. x 2 £Z Gloss. Sussex Wds. 
in Hursfs Horsham (1899). 

h. The remaining portion of a leaf cut out of a 
volume ; the counterfoil of a cheque. Cf. Stub sb, 
10, Stock 42. 

x 837 Ellis & Sct.utton Caial. Feb. 5 It Is conclusively 
shewn that the text is quite perfect, and that the eighth le^ 
of Sig. G. was a blank, of which there is sull the stump re- 
maining in this copy, 

i. Stump astd rump adv. phrase: (Of destruc- 
tion, removal, etc.) totally, completely. (See also 
Rcirp sb^ 4.) Cf. Stout and Rout. died. 

1825 Brockett pi, C. Gloss., Stump and rump, entirely. 
1828 Carr Craven Gloss. s.v., I's ruined stumj> and rump, 
x^i R. Buchanan Poems 140 (E.D.D.) Gcordie swallowrf 
them ‘stump an’ rump.* 

4 . Applied to a person : A blockhead (cf. Stock 
I c, Stub sb. 2) ; a man of short stumpy figure 
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(cf. Stub sb. 7 d). •{‘Sometimes as a term of con- 
temptuous address : also slumps. 

x6ox B. JoNSON Poeteuteri. ti, Come, bee not ashamed cf 
thy vertues, old stumpe. 1605 Tryall Chevalry 11. i. in 
BuIIen Old PL (X884) 1X1. 289 Stumps, I challenge thee for 
this indignity. 1825 Brockett W. C.Gloss,,Stnntp,z,\\e‘s,\y, 
thick-headed fellow. 1829 Lvtton Disowned ii, Cbmc, 
Stump, my cull, make yourself wings, a 1835 Hocc Tales 
Sk, (1837) VI. 352 He then sought out the common execu- 
tioner, but he w'as a greatly, drumbly, drunken stump, and 
could tell him nothing. 1S75 J. Grant One of Six Hundred 
XXV. 20X Binnacle the skipper, was a short, thick-set little 
stump of a fellow. 

f 6. A broken-off end of something. Also a 
splinter (cf. Stub sh, 5). Obs. 

c 1400 Laud Troy Bh, 12539 He bare him thorow the scbeld 
ymyddes, UTiorow his plates In-lo his brest; Opon ihe 
grounde ful siille he rest. For In his body Icfft the stompe. 
xfixS T. Godwin Rom.Antiq, 202 There came a fierce Lyon 
vnto him, moaning and grieulng, because of a stumpe of a 
tree which stucke fast to his fooL 

6. The stalk of a plant (esp. cabbage) when the 
leaves are removed. 

18x9 Scott Leg. Montrose viii. Where no forage could be 
rocured for his horse, unless he could cat the slumps of old 
cathcr. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 28 June, A very unlovely 
spot, .presenting little beyond a prospect of empty baskets 
and obbage slumps. 1882 Garden xB Mar. x8S/x When the 
Ckiuliflowersor CaDbagcHwcrcallcut, the stumps wcreclcared 
off. 1897 J. HoCKtuG Birthright \x\. 52 Others pelting me (in 
the oil/oryj with cabbage-stumpsand turnips, 19x3 D. Bray 
Life- Hist, Brakuiv.^ Three nights running must he take 
a draught of water in which the plant charmdiug has been 
well boiled, leaves and stumps and all, 
fb. pL Stubble. Obs. 

1585 Higtns yunius* Nomencl. xoy/z Streunentum,. .tht 
strawc, stubble, or stumppes remaining in the grounde after 
the come is repL 

c. pi. Hair cut close to the skin : cf. Stub sb, 
4 c. Also, remains of feathers on a plucked fowl. 

1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 11. 78 b, The iEg^'piians at the 
dcccasse of their friends suffer iheir hayre to growc, beclng 
at other times accustomed to powle & cut it to y* slumps. 
X226 SwiiT Gulliver it. i. He said, .that the Stumps of my 
Beard were ten times stronger than the Bristles of a Boar. 
x^5 Euza Acton Mod. Cookery dit To roast a FowL Strip 
ofi the feathers, and carefully pick every stump or plug from 
the skin. 1899 AtlbutCs Syst.Afed. vlU. 855 It [i.c. the 
ringworm patch] is studded with stumps of broken hairs. 
190^ Brit. Med. yml. x July 15 The scalp is carefully ex- 
amined to see that no stumps are lefi. 

7 . A post, a short pillar not supporting anything. 

axjoo Evelyn Diary X2 Nov. 1644, In a little olxcurc 
place, .is the Pillar or Stump at which they relate our Bl. 
Saviour was scourged. X796 W. H. Marshall Rur. Econ, 
Midi. {td. 2) II,389.$'/Hw/;post; as 'gate stump ’—stumps 
and rails. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hori, 319 These short 
posts, or stum^, as they* may be called, arc formed of pieces 
of young larch-trees or oak branches, from which the ^rk 
has been taken. X907 Westm. Caz. 27 Aug. 10/2 The pillar 
yesterday was fulfiUing the prosaic, but useful, functions of a 
clothes stump. 

b. Coalmining. (Sec qoots.) 

Mining Gloss., Slump, Pcnn(sylvania). A 
small pillar of coal, left at the foot of a breast to protect the 
gangway. 2883 Greslev Gloss, Coal-mimng 245 Slump, 
the block of solid coal at the entrance to a breast, having a 
narrow roadway on either side. 

•f c. A peak, summit, {Burlesque,^ Obs. 

1664 [J. Scudamore] Homer a la Mode 57 She [Thetis] 
spies Satumius with sawcer cj'cs. On one olh’ highest stumps 
alone, (For on that hill [Olympus] is many a one), [Cf. 
Iliad 1. 499.] 

fS. A Stake. To pull upends stumps i to break 
np camp, start again on the march ^cf. Stake sb. 

1 e). Obs. 

XS30 Palscr- 277/2 Stumpe a shorte stake, estoc, 2647 
Spricc Anglia Rediv, ii. i. 6t They marched that day but 
to Crookhom,. .but here Intelligence came that made them 
pull up their stumps, (as weary as they were). 

9 , Cricket. Each of the three (formerly two) 
upright sticks which, with the bails laid on the top 
of them, form a wicket. To draw {the) slumps •. to 
pull up the stumps, as a sign of the discontinuance 
of play or of the termination of a match or game, | 
. *735 h* Waghom Crieket’ScoresiyZtyp ix The slumps were 
immediately pitched. 17.. Laws 0/ Cricket (^44)t The 
Stumps must be 22 Inches long. ^44 J. Love Cricket iii. 
(1754) 20 The Bail, and mangled Stumps bestrew the field. 
*777 Waghom Crieket.Scores{.\Z(yy) p. x, (June 4. the first 
match] to be played with three stumps, to shorten Ine game. 
2833 Nyreij Yng. Cricketer's Tutor (1902) x6 The stumps 
must stand twenty-seven inches above the ground.^ 1837 
Dickens Piekzv. vii. The ball flew. .straight and swift to- 
svards the centre stump of the wickcL 1862 Baity's Mag, 
OcL 200 Athalf-pastsixthestumps weredrawn, xZkZFietd 
4 July ix/x When the stumps and the match also were 
drawn, four srickets were down for 96 runs. 

"b. pJ. = stump-cricket (see iS). 
xgo3 A. Westcott Life B. F, Wesieott I. vi. 322 My father 
. .himself occasionally joined us in a game of ‘stumps *. 
flO. The main portion of anything ; the stock. 
1634 T, Johnson Parefs Wks. xxsis. xIL 883 A Sheweth 
the stamp or stock of the woodden leg. 

-hb. ?The 'body’ of a coat. Sc. Obs. 

1506 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. III. 313 For vj elne smal 
czmmcs to lyne the doublatis bodyis and stumpes of the 
cotts..ixs. 

11 . Lock^making. (See quot 1856.) Cf. Stub 
sb. 8. 

1808 in Ahridgm. Specif Patents Leeks etc. (1873) *7 
Which moves the stump on the same tumbler from a stump 
fixed under, or a groove cut In the bolL 1852 TomliTtsonx 


STUMP. 

C/cl. Usef. Arts (1S67) IL 95/*, b is the bolt into which Is 
riveted thestumpx. x8s6G.Price Treat. Firelf Thief./roof 
Deposit. J Locks 4- Keys 259 The ‘stump ' of the bolt is that 
stud which projects at right angles from the face of the bolt 
and which passes in and out of the ‘ slots ' through the gating 
in the levers, or combinations, or other moveable obstruc- 
tions contained in the lock. 

12 . Applied to animals of stumpy form or with a 
stumpy tail. a. dial. The stoat. 

2854 N. If Q. Scr. I. IX. 385/1 A gamekeeper. .told me 
that there are three kinds of the weasel tribe in the woods: 
the weasel, the stoat or slump, and the mouschunl. Ibid. 
X. X20/2 Hampshire Provincial Words., .iVx;;//, a stoat, 
b. The name of a shell-fish : seequot. 

187s Melliss St, Helena 203 Scyllarus laius, Latr.— A 
large shell-fish, called ‘ The Slump*. 

13 . A stump bedstead : see 18. 

1875 Carpentry ^ yoin, 84 ITie details are almost identical, 
whether the form is the old-fashioned and well-nigh obsolete 
four-poster or the half-tcstcr or stump. 

14 . Originally U.S. a. In early use, the stump 
(sense 2) of a large felled tree used as a stand or 
platform for a speaker, b. Hence, ‘a place or an 
occasion of political oratory’ {Cent. Viet.'). To 
go on the stump, to take the stump : to go about 
the country making political speeches, whether as 
a candidate or as the advocate of a cause. 

In the U.S, the word ' docs not necessarily convey a dero- 
gatory implication ' (Cent. Diet.). In Britain, though now 
common, it is still felt to be somewhat undignified. 

a. X77S Broadside (by a Boston Tory), Upon a stump he 
placed himself Great Washington did he. x8o8 J. Quincy 
Sp. 7 Dec, in Deb. Congress (1853) 766 This species of parly 
insinuation was a mighty engine, .on an election day, played 
off from the top of a stump, or the lop of a hogshead, while 
the gin circulated, 2839 Mrs. Kirkland New Home xIIiL 
287 He. .mounted astump, which had fortunately been left 
standing, .and then and there gave ‘rcason.s for my ratling.’ 
2842 Congr, Globe 29 Jan. 183/2 A stump orator in the West 

who, when be got down from the stump, said [etc.]. ^ 

b, x8x6 Debates in Congress (2854) 1169, I (a Virginian 
member] think hisla South Carolinian’sjarguments are better 
calculated for what is called on this side of the river stump, 
than for this Committee. X83X M, Carey New^ Olive Brnnck 
17 Declaimers in the forum, or on stumps, or in newspai>ers. 
2838 L. Bacon in Ess, Chr. Minist. (1842) 84/2 All artifice 
and trick— all the devices of the stage and of the slump. x866 
Xx)well President on the Stump Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 264 Mr. 
Johnson is the first of our Presidents who has descended to 
the Slump. x868 J. Bright Addresses (2879) 76 We have 
seen the archbishops and bishops.. doing what is dc.scribed 
in America when they say a man has taken to the 'stump . 
x888 Brvce Amer. Commw, Ivi. II. 382 It is more by the 
slump than in any other way that an American statesman 
speaks to the people. 1892 Daily News 19 Dec. 2/3 If pol}* 
ticians took it op—* put the gold dollar on the stump,* as it 
is expressed— the trouble would be grievous, X903 Sat. 
Rrt*. 7 Feb. 272 A Front Bencher goes on the stump in the 
provinces, 

16 . Coffeeplaniing {IndiiC), Seequot, 

X877 E. C. P, Hull Cojfee P/anting 274 This disease is 
there known as stump, from its being due to decay of the 
stump of a particular forest-tree peculiar to the district. 

16 . slang. See quot. Cf. Stumpt sb. 2. 

2823 Egan Grose's Diet, Vulgar T., Stump, money. 

17 . attrib, and Cemb.^ as (sense 2) stump-countryf 
extracting, •extractor, fence, •hole, land ; stiiniP' 
dotted adj, ; stump^like adj. and adv. ; stump-v/iu 
adv.; {s^ses^c)siump-exlractor,’pulUr\ (senser4) 
stump campaign, orator, oratory, oratress, speaker, 
speaking, speech. 

x888 Bryce Amer. Conmtw. x, I. 232 The famous slrugg]® 
of Mr, Douglas and Mr, Lincoln for the Illinois senatorsbip 
in 2858 was conducted in a '•stump campaign. 1896 Honu 
Missionary ('N .Y.) July 129 Vast tracts of ‘ *slumpcoantiy 
[in Michigan] are as truly virgin soil as if the region had 
just been discovered. X002 S. E White Blazed 
Sometimes he would look across the broad *stump-oolted 
plain to the distant forest. 1883 M. P. 'Bkv.t. SawMUuz^b 
Ciapstans are also used for •stump extracting. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Aleck, 2432/2 *Stump-extraetor r. (Agriculture). A jool 
or machine for pulling the slumps of trees.. .2. A dentists 
instrumenL 1883 AI, P. Bale Saw-Milts 294 There are 

many other varieties of stump extractors amongst those usw 

in America. 2845 S. Judd Margaret \,xy\, The stile oy 
which they cross^ the •stump-fence into the herb-garden. 
2897 Daily News 10 Sept. 8/3 The stump fence. .consists 01 
the gnarled roots of trees originally grubbed HP **1® 
land. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S, Wales (cd. 3) “ *! 

long before grasses grow upon the places out of which 
have been lmmL..But it xs astonishing to oltfer\’e 
height of richness wheat will attain on these spots, 
*stump-bole being easily reckoned in a field of wb^t from 
this great luxuriance alone. 2889 H ardvdekd s Scz.’ConjF 
XXV. 132 This tree attains a height of about six 
its branches spring from the gnarled top of the thick, slump 
like stem. 28x3 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 203 (h ^ 
debates of Congress, of State legislatures, of ^stump^rator^ 
xZZj Spectators^ Mar. 291/x The shallowness andflijyJsnCT 
of stump-orators. 1847 Wedcter, •Stump oratory. *854 ^ 

^fiLLER Sch, 4 ’ (2858) 496 Without any u^cccssan’^ 

display of slump-oratory. 2880 McCarthy Oivn Times 1 • 
380 Mr. Disraeli himself had taken to going rovna in 
country, doing what would be called in Amcrita slump 
oratory, 1852 Hawthorne BHthedale Rom, vi, S"© 
made. .for a *stump-oratress. 2884 VaiiCHr Did. 

Suppl. 870/x ’Stump pullers are of the lever and claw slylCt 
oricte.]. 2848 Let.fr. WashingtcninN.y.Herald^tj^^^ 
(Bartlett), The Hon. W. R. Thompson, ..one of the most 

popular ’stump speakers of the day, addressed a laifee^tncct- 

xng of Whigs from the sloop of Earnum’s Hotel, Baltimore. 
2864 I.OWELL Lincoln Pr. Wks. 2890 V. 287 All that was 
known of him was that he was a good stump-«peaker, 2842 
H. htANN Boston Oral. 4 July 46 The custom so preralent 
at the West and South, of ’stump speaking. x8w Bryce 
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Atfter. Comtmv. ecu 111.6^ l*hey shine m stump speaking, 
properly so called— that Js, in speaking which rouses an 
audience but onght not to be reported. 1839 Profftt in 
Cen^r. Glebe 31 Dec. 72/2 He could make, .a better *slump 
speech himself.^ 1885 Manc/i.Exam. 16 May 6/1 Mr. Red- 
mond ro'e and insisted on delivering a stump speech on the 
sentiments of the Irish and English people regarding roj’alty. 
1884 PHtu.ipFS-\VoLLEY Troitings c/ Tender/oct 20S If a 
constitution v.-as to grow up strong, it didn't want forcing 
unih a lot of ^stump-spoulcr's rubbish. 17:9 I^kdon & 
Wise Coitt^l, Card, xix. 129 In those vigorous Trees, we 
must leave upon them. .some Branches cut *Stump-wise. 

18 . Special comb. : stnmp bed, bedstead, a 
bedstead without posts ; stump-bred a, Huniiitg 
5 tub-hrcd\ stump crictet «= Snob j3.2; stump 
embroidery = stump vjork ; stump-end, (a) the 
end of the stamp of a tail; ( 3 ) the remnant of a. 
cheque-book containing' the ‘stumps* or counter- 
foils; stump foremast stump vtasC)', stump 
joint (see quot) ; stump-jump, -jumping adjs. 
Austral,, designating a kind of plough by which 
land can be plonghed "without clearing it of the 
stumps; stump-machine C/.S., a machine for 
extracting tree-stumps ; stump mast (see quot.) ; 
stump mortise ^stub mortisetyi, 1911) ; i* stump 
nail stub-nail\ +stump pie, a kind of meat- 
pie ; stump-shot = stub-skori, -shot (see Stub sh» 
ii); stump-spire (see quot); stump-tenon 
— stuh'iemntyi. 1911) ; stnmptopgaUantmast 
(see stump masl); stump tracery Arch, (sec 
quot) ; stump tree C/.S, (see quot 1892) ; stump- 
work, a peculiar kind of raised embroidery prac- 
tised in the I5-I7th c. (see quot). 

1841 Penny Cyel. XXI. 45/2 Under a *stump bed, imme. 
diaiely beneath, was a dog-kenncL 2823 J. Simpson A* 

I. 235 Having never yet known a luxurj* beyond a *stunip 
bedstead, and a flock bed. 1841 J. T. J. Hewlett Peter 
Priggins L L 29 In one comer was a stump-bedstead, with 
a kind of dimity canopy. x8^ *Stump*bred [see stub-hred 
StubjAxiJ. x888 Lang in Steel & Lyttelton Cricket 
(Badm.) t x There is a sport known at some schools as 
* stnmp-cricket’,.. which ^ IS a degenerate shape of the 
game. X907 C. B. Fry in Daily Citron. 10 Oct. 4/4 The 
old and the renorated game of ‘Le Ben Diable’.. bears 
the same relation^ to Dlabolo-Tcnnis as stump-cricket 
does to proper cricket. 1904 Mrs, Head In Burling- 
ton i^Tag. IV. X73/1 Side by side v,ith *stump-embroidery 
flourished two varieties of flat and semi-flat work. 1768 
Pkil, Trans. IX. 222 Tails.. sewed together at the ♦stump- 
ends. 2894 ‘J, S. Winter* 42 There were several 

stump-ends of old cheque-books there. 2897 Ktpusc Cept. 
Courageous L 20 Harvey heard a chuckle from Dan, who 
was pretending to be busy hy the *stump-foremast. 2884 
Knight Diet. ^1/Irr/LSuppl. 870/x *Siufnp rVmAthe form of 
joint used m the folding^ ca^nter's rule. The ends or 
stumps of the parts when in line, abut against each other. 
2896 iPaybrvoff Implement Co. Advt. (Morris), This wonder- 
ful result [of the harvest] mu.st in the main, be put doviTi to 
the *Stump.jump Plough. 2898 Morris Austral Eng. 443 
Stump-jump Plough. 1898 M. Davitt Life ^ Progr, 
Australia xiit. 64 The most useful implement to the hardy 
settlersuphere is the*stump-jumptng plough, x^oo Borough 
News XX Aug. 3/1 I'm breaking up that ten-acre field of 
♦stump land 2907 Black Cat June ax Once outside the 
limits of the stump-land, ^lehetabel made the best of her 
speed to the Knoll 286S Lossing The Hudson 54 One of 
the *stamp.inachines stood in a field near the road ^ 287$ 
Knight Did. Meclu^ '*StumP-mast^ a lower mast without 
top^ Common in those steam-vessels which never depend 
wholly upon sails. 1704 in Bagford Ballads (1876) 64 The 
Lad. .quickly fell to vomiting strange things. As hits of 
Glas^ *stUTm) Nails and crooked Pins. 2695 J. H. Family 
D/VA S.V., ♦Stump. Pye to Season: Take Veal or hlutton, 
mince it raw, [etc.]. 281* J. Ssiyth Praet. Customs (1821) 
293 No other allowance is to be made, in taking the length 
of plank, for the ♦stump-shot, or split end 2842 Penny 
Cyct, XXII. 336/2 If no better [name] can be found, w-e 
would suggest that of ♦Stump-spire for one whose height 
does not exceed two diameters at Its base.^ Ibid. 357/2, 
2840 R.H. DANA^r^ Mast xx, 59 The ship, with her *stump 
top-gallant masts and rusty sides. 1835 VL. Willis Arekit. 
Mid.Agecsx. 61 The After Gothic of Germany, .has tracery 
in which the ribs are made to pass through each other, and 
are then abruptly cut off. This may be called *Stump 
Tracerj’. 1892 in Century Diet, (citing Fallows], *Stump 
tree- 1892 Newhall Trees N. E. Arner. 190 Kentuckj’ 
<^ffee Tree, Stump Tree {Gymnoclndus disicusj . , G, Cana- 
densis). Ibid. 192 The fewness and abruptne^ of its large 
branches give to it in the winter a dead and stumpy look. 
2904 Mrs. Head in Burlington piag. IV. 273/1 English 
♦stump. work has. .a definite indivldualliy.. . Lace, brocade, 
satin, ..peacock’s feathers and human hair were all blended 
together by the finest and most elaborate of embroidery 
stitches, and raised on * stumps ' of wood, or wool pads, in 
the most fantastic of designs. 

SinUUp (stDmp), sb.^ [Of obscure history.^ 

The late appearance of the word suggests that it ts an 
adaptation (influenced by Stump xA*) of the far older Fr. 
synonjm estompe, whidi, along Vi*ith the relaied^vh.rr/<7w/r^ ► 
’^^estotnber^ appears a 1700 in De la^ Hire TraitI de la 
Pratique de la Peinture^ published in Mim. de P Act^ 
Roy. des Sciences 1666-ibgg (1730) IX. 658. De la Hire 
evidently regarded the wor^ as established in use; he sug- 
gests that estompe may be a corruption of itoupe (earher 
estoupe) tow, link. This is impossible ; most etymolopsts 
regard the sb. as derived from the vb., which some believe 
to be ad. Du. stomfen or afstompen to dull, blunt, though 
there seems to be no evidence that cither of these vbs. was 
ever used in the sen«e of F. estomper. 

The stump for crayon drawing is elaborately described, as 
an instrument used by Fr. pastellists, in A- Browne's Appen- 
dix Art Painting but without mention of either the 

English or the Fr. name. Browne saj-s (in this copying W. 
Sanderson Craphice u. 78, published 1658) that a ‘stubbed 


pena[ (app* = ‘brush *, not ‘crayon* or ‘lead pencil'), 
^metimes ‘ stuffed with cotton or ^mbast was employed 
by some artists for the same purpose. Obviously a ‘stubbed 
pencil * could be called in English a ‘stump ' (Stump sb} 3) • 
and the equivalent Du. stompe could b« employed in the 
•*^010 way. On the whole, considering that tn tlie 27th c. 
^e art of crayon drawing received much improvement in 
Holland,^ the likeliest view seems to be that the %vord stompe 
was applied (with no intention of using a technical term) to 
the ‘stubbed penal* by Dutch artists working in French 
studios; and that In the adapted form it became the 

Fr. name for the improved instrument invented in France. 
On this view the Eng. word would be an adaptation of the 
Fr., as the rclaiis’c cbronologj* suggests.] 

A kind of pencil consisting of a roll of paper or 
soft leather, or of a cylindrical piece of indiarubber 
or other soft material, usually cut to a blunt point 
at each end, used for rubbing down hard lines in 
pencil or crayon drawing, for blending the lines of 
shading so as to produce a uniform tint, and for 
other similar purposes. 

2778 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 2) IIL 2293/2 \7hen the head is 
brought to some degree of forwardness, let the back-ground 
be laid in, which must be treated in a different manner, 
covering it as thin as possible, andrubbingit into [the] paper 
with a leather-stump. x%xx Self Instructor ^4,^ Blendyour 
shadows., with a stump made of paper. 2^9 Gullick & 
Timbs The tints are rubbed in, and blended 
for the most part with the finger, although ‘stumps* (Fr, 
estompes)^ and the point of the crayon, .are also used. xSto 
W. Collins Woman in vii, Near it were some tiny 

Jewellers* brusbe^ a washleathcrjstump *,and a little bottle 
of liquid, all waiting to be used in \'anons wa3*s for the re- 
moval of anj* accidental impuritieswhich might be discovered 
on the coin<L 286* Catal. Iniemat. Exkib.. Brit. II. Na 
5483, Drawing stumps in paper, leather, and cork. 2S69 
Eastlake Materials Hist. OH II. 252 His love 

of gradation and of the Imperceptible union ofhalf-tints led 
him {sc, Correggio] to use the ‘stump’ or some similar 
mechanical means. 

Stump (stump), sb.^ [f. Std3ip 

1 . A heavy* step or gait, as ofa lame or wooden- 
legged person. 

* 2770 Foote Lame Lover x. ^Vks. 1799 II. 60, I hear his 
stump on the stairs. 2830 Mtss Mitkord Village Ser. iv. 
229 ‘iTie old Brigade-Major,.. lame of a leg,., was kept on 
the constant stump with explanatory messages. 

b. Reiterated, with echoic intention. Also 
quasi-rr^u., (to go,- come) stump, stump. 

Pagan Prtncexxwss For a Prince to go Slump, Stump 
with a wooden Leg, is no way MajestlcaL 1854 Surtees 
Handley Cr. aacvil (r<^i)1.204 Stump, stump, stump, creak, 
creak, creak, came old bea\y-heets along the passage. x85z 
Borrow Wild Wales xi. (2901) 63 She heard of a sudden a 
horse coming stump, stump, up to the door. 2890 D. Damd- 
SON Mem. Long Life x. 262, 1 heaxd the stump, stump of a 
wooden leg behind me. 

2 . U.S. coUoq. * A dare, or chaHenge to do some- 
thing difficult or dangerous’ (W. 1911). 

2872 Mrs, Whitney 11.23 She understood life. 

It was ‘stumps’ all through.. .It was a stump when her 
father died, and her mother bad to manage the farm.. .The 
mortgage they had to work off was a stump. . . It was a stump 
when her mother died and the farm was sold, 28.. Eleetr. 
Rev. (Aracr.) XIV, 4 (Cent) The reason for this little freak 
was a stump on the part of some musicians, because.. it was 
not supposed he could handle a baton. He did it. 2894 
AdvanceiChlc^^o) j8 Oct. 212/3 F'** *fie brav-est 

thing ye did was to refuse to run tbe risk fer a mere stump 1 
Sh n-m p (stump), a. [Partly from the attrib. use 
of Stuiip sb.\ but perh. partly an original adj. cor- 
responding to or adopted from Du., LG. stomp.^ 

1 . Worn down to a stump. 

26*4 Burton Anai. Mel. ». iL in. xv. (ed. 2) 215 Like an 
Asse, he [a schoolmaster] weares out his time for prouender, 
and can shewa stumper(^,..an old tome gowne, an ensigne 
of his infelicity. 2855 Leifchild Cemsvall 7 He cracked ^ 
his stomp w'hip. I 

2 . Obtuse in outline, not pointed. j 

1676 Lend. Gaz. Na 1135/4 At Yarmoulh, the Fortune of 

Dunkirk,, .carrying four Guns, and 3S Men, with a Stump 
[printed Stamp] Head, Decks flush. Broad Stem, [etc.]. 

3 . Said of mutilated or malformed limbs. Slump 
foot-, a club foot. Stump /eg: a leg without a foot 
or with a club foot. 

2563-83 Foxe a. <5- M. S28/X The goodman of ye house 
hauing a stumpe footc. a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 
227 Euen the best translation, is. .but an cuill imped_wing 
to flic withall, or a heuie stompe leg of wood to go withalU 
<1x593 Marlowe Ovufs Elegiesiuxv\i.zo With his stumpe- 
fooie he halts ill-faaouredly. 1678 Lend. Cos. No. 233S/4 
An iron grey Gelding Colt, a lame stump foot before, and 
two white feet behind. 2731 CentL Mag. I. 401 To appre- 
hend several Vagrants with stump Hands, sore Arms, Legs 
and Faces. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 453 He did 
not skate with a stump leg,. .but put out a broad foot wnth 
w’hich he could have a good flat tr^d. 2B98 Syd. See. Lex.y 
Stumpfect. Same as Clubfoot. 

4 . Comb., as slump-fingered, -footed, -legged, 
-nosed, -rooted, -tailed adjs. Also stump-foot [*» 
Du. s/ompvoet], a stump-footed person ; also ad/, 
-stump-footed ; Btump-uos© S- Africa [after Du. 
slompnezes'], a fish common near Cape Town ; 
stump-tail, a stump-tailed dog; also Austr. a 
stump-tailed lizard {Trachysaurus). 

, 2905 D, Smith Days of His Flesh xlvi. 462 In tbe early 

Church jlark..wasstyfi^Markthe*Stnnip-fingerw. *5^ 
Tell.trotke's N. Y. Gift (1676) 23 loane ♦Sioomp-fpot Md 
TomTotty. 2602 Ifsvent.ia Q.\iise RcckznghansCastie^^ 
Wa/sons iiBgi) so6 Item one bale stumpefoote mare iij . 
26x2 J. Taylor (Water P.ySatllerEs, Tbe net the stump- 
foot Blackesmith made, Wherein fell Mars and v enus was 


betraid. 2602 Breton Wonders worth Hearing (Grosart) 
8/ 1 So was he faced like an olde Ape, *stumpe footed, and 
wry legged. X69X Wood Lfe (O.H.S.) III. 366 Solomon 
Nash... Stumpfooted, \bt^QKiz\x.Hely Metdn. 324 Bnckle- 
hamm'd, *Stnmp-legg’d. 1652 — Magastrom. 186 The 
spindle-legd are fearful ;..stump.Iegg’d, serv’ile. 2878T.J. 
Lucas Camp Life 4 " Sport in S. Afr. ii. 30 The harbour 
[near Cape Town] abounds in fish, amongst which * ♦Stump- 
nose,’ ‘Seventy-four,*.. and other strangely named but well 
flavoured fish are pre-eminent. 2895 yml. Cutan. if Cenito- 
Urin. Dis. Nov. 466 Perhaps the old Peruvians were *stump. 
nosed. 2905 T. W. Sanders Vegetables x^oTheShonhom 
or ♦slump-rooted kinds [of carrot] will succeed on any light 
shallow soil. 2868 Sir J. Richardso.v etc. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
II. 20 The curious.looking creatures called *Stump-tails 
{Trachydosaurus) natives of Australia- 2902 Longman's 
Mag. Oct. 514 Old Badger, .the best stump-tail he ever had 
to help him. 2860 P. P. Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian 
Instit. 2859, 202 The ♦stump-tailed cats of the Isle of Man. 
e 287s Cassells Nat. Hist, IV. 296 The Slump-tailed Lirard. 
28^3 Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. 1 . 117 The brown stump- 
tailed monkey {Macacus arctoides). 

Stump (slump), u.l Also 7 stompe, 5-6, 9 tfrir/. 
stump, [f. Stomp 

1 1 . inir. To stumble over a tree-stump or other 
obstacle. Also, to walk stumblingly (in quot.j^.). 
Obs. 

c 1250 Owl 4* Night. 2392 Ne beob heo nonht alle forlore 
bat stumpej* at k® fleysses more. Ibid. 1424 If mayde luneb 
demeliche, heo stumpeb S: falb icundcHche. 2430-40 
Bochasve. xxxviii. (1554) 217 b, Though I goe not 
vpright, but stomp and halt for lad: of eloquence. 2607 
TopSELL^<T«r;/C^r<Tj/r7B Ifan oxeLewrinchedandstrayned 
in his sinnewes, in traoell or labour, by slumping on any 
roote or hard sbaipe thing. 

2 . To walk clumsily, heavily, or noisily, as if one 
had a wooden leg. 

iSdo Lane Tom TeLtrothls Message •gz’j Some [dames] In 
their pantophcls too stately stompe \r. w. pompej. 1673 R. 
Head Canting Acad. 65 He. .nimbly ho).s or stumps to a 
Coach side, a 2726 Vanbrugh jfoum. Land. i. L (172S) 6 
Here’s John Moody arriv’d already; he’s stumping about 
j the Streets in his dirty Boots, and [eta]. xj$6 Connoisseur 
No. 103 p 4 The maid-servants are oontinual/y stumping 
below in clogs or pattens. 2840 Hood Miss Kilmansegg 
1187 As tbe Giant ofCastle Otranto might stomp To a lower 
room from an upper. 1844 W. Barnes Pcems Rur. Life 
355 Stumpy or Stump, to walk with short firm steps as a 
short stout person. 2856 Kane Arctic Expl. I. xxxL 432 
Poor Wilson, just able to stump about after his late attack 
ofscuryy. 2857 Reads Course of True Love, Clouds Sun- 
shine iiL 204 The farmer stumped in, and sat down with 
some appearance of fatigue. xB^^Ptmchxx A^t.x^$/x ‘He 
[a horse] seems,* 1 say, ' to rather slump on his near fore-leg.’ 

b. slang. *To go on foot’ (SlatjgDict. JS59) ; 
also sturtip it (in quot. 1841 to be off, decamp), 

2842 Lytton Night 4* Morning u, ii, Slump it, my cow; 
that’s a Bow Street runner. 2009 A N. Lyons Sixpenny 
Pieces xxIL 262 To the dlvil with cabs. Oi must stump ut. 
Stump ut on me ten old toes. 

c. To knock on the floor in walking, nonet-use. 
X87X Browning Ring ^ Bk. ix. 22 Stumping with Hs staff, 

Up comes an usher. 

d. trans. 

1890 W. Clark Russell Ocean Trag. I. vi. 217 Pendu- 
lously stumping the quarter-deck. 

3 . trans. To reduce to a stump ; to truncate, 
mutilate ; also, fto stunt, dwarf. 

2596 Nashe Sa^hm- Walden Wks. 2910 III. 99 Whose 
pen. .still splits and stnmpes it selfeagainst olde yron. 2658 
Bromhall Treat. Spectres i. 148 He appeared a man that 
was stumped, or had bis members cut ofi. 2658 Evel'Yn Fr. 
Card. (1675) j66 It will slnmpyourfAsparogusjplanl. 2752 
Scotlanas Glory 24 That idol dagon prelacy We might 
have stumped tightly. 2829 Examin^ 59S/* The only 
prudent course of the people of the United Slates ^is forth- 
with to cut off their legs, and stump themselves Into con- 
centration. 2872 hiRS. A. Gatty Bk. Sun.dials Introd. p. xx, 

In the reign of Elizabeth the mortuary crosses were cut 
doum, or stumped, in our churchyards. 2877 E. CP. Hull 
Coffee Planting 93 These [coffee] plants. .require, before 
being planted out on the estate, to be ‘sturop^*, i.e, cut 
down to Muihin some six inches above the roots. 

4 . To Stub; to dig up by the roots, colonial. 

2790 Phil. Traits. LXXX. 356 After which the [sugar] 

canes should be slumped out with care, and the stools burnt 
as soon as possible. 2828 P. Cunningham N. S. IPales (ed. 
2)lI.62Yoa may bear people even now.. relate their tales 
of. .felling and stumping trees on spots where our best 
houses stand. 2897 Outing May 237/2 I've stumped every 
tree and root out’r that clearing. 

5. To remove the stumps from (land). Also absol, 
2796 C, Marshall Garden. ilL (1823) 34 The walks should 

be siumpt, keeping the tops of the stumps very level 2828 
P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 21 1 1. 164 In stumping 
land,. .dry wood is piled over the stump, which. .is set fire 
to. 2834 Tails Mag. I. 418/1 Very good land, sir; and I 
ivas to pay a hundred pounds for it, for you know ii was 
cleared but not siumpt 29x5 W. P. Lutncstone Maiy 
Slessor v. iu 269 She had as m-iny as two hundred and fifty 
people engaged in cutting bush, Jo’elling, and stumping. 

6. ? To remove the stub feathers from (fowls) : 


Stub v, ^ * 

Izz Lamb Let. to IHss Wordsworth Xmas. 
n in the market every nornmg, .. cheapenmg fcwls- ^ 
bservi the Cambridge poalterers are not sufEci-ntj} are- 

Tiocil^To remove the ails from barley with a 

diron-shaped iron took . n • i 

•B.* Husb.jto Barley should likewise be 

?^^e i wbrat, Act being well shook in a sack 
bntUe iO to be cl^red from 
^ ,890 Cfoae. Ghs!., Slxmf, to dress the beards from 

''crrVvtr/. Of the wideet-keeper : To pnt (a 
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batsman) out by dislodging a bail (or knocking 
down a stump) with the ball held in the hand, at 
a moment when he is off his ground. Also with 
out, 

X744 Refort c/ Kent ^ All En^, in Nyren Yn^, 

Cricketers (1853) iii Brj*an 12 s Kips. 1787 Score 

of Match at Lord's in H. Beniley Cricket Matches (1823) 
20th June, Aylward 94 Run out 15 stumjpt out, 1833 Nvren 
Yn^. CricketeYs Tutor Should you miss the ball, a clever 
wicket-keeper will surely stump you out. Ibid, 39 The 
wicket-keeper.. should remove a little backward from the 
wicket.. because by bis doing so the catches will be much 
more easy, and he may stump as well. 1837 Dickens Pickw, 
vii, In short, when Dumkins was caught out, and Podder 
stumped out, All-Muggleton had notched some fifty-four, 
1859 All Year Round 23 July 305/2 He caught two of the 
town off my first ‘over , stumped two in my second, and 
[etc.]. 1884 Lill^^hite's Cricket Atut. 78 He caught three 
batsmen at the wicket and stumped one. 1897 Encyel. Sport 
I. 247/1 (Cricket) Stump out^ to get the batsman out under 
Law 23. 

f 9. inir. (See quots.) Ohs. rare~^. 

Bailey, To stump, ..to brag or boast 1735 Dychb 
& Pardos Diet., Stinup v.,,.also to boast, brag, vaunt, or 
proudly value ones self upon some small Qualification, &C. 

10 . trans. « stump up, 17 b (a). 

1841 Hood Tale of Trumpet z6o Common prudence would 
bid you stump it;..It*s the regular charge At a Fancy Fair 
for a penny trumpet, 

b. ifttr. To pay up : =» sUttnp up, 17 b (^). Also 
with out. 

28*8 Carr Craven Gloss., Stump, to pay ready money,., 
to pay down on the nail. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons fy 
lY, xlvii, I'll stump handsome when wc*re^spliced. 1854 
Lever Eamily Ahr. xViv. 401 There is no salary at 

first, so that the Governor must * stump out handsome '. 

11. trans. slaug. To render penniless. Chiefly in 
passive, to be ‘ stony broke 

1828 Carr Craven Gloss.^ Stump,.. to beggar, 1830 
Lower Tom CladpoU cxWiix, I.. Paid the las.t tuppence I 
bad got, An den 1 Avas just stump’d. 2836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney III. 43 Haven’t you heard, my dear fellow, we are 
stumped? 2900 *H. Lawson’ Chur Sliprails 112 Going 
away from home with a few pounds in one’s pocket and 
coming back stumped. 

12 . =s stump up, 17 c. 

2883 Mrs. E. Kcnkard Right Sort avii, I stumped a 
couple of horses last week, and an extra rest will do them 
all the good in the world. 

13. [f).S. colloqi) To strike (the toe) uninten- 
tionally against a stone or something fixed: = 
Stub v. 9. 

282^-32 Webster (and in later cdd.), 1892 Centttry Diet. 
14;. (Orig, U.Si) To cause to be at a loss; to 
confront with an insnperable difficulty ; to nonpins. 

The prim^* reference was prob. to the obstruction caused 
by stumps in ploughiog imperfectly cleared land. 

[2807: implied in Stumpers.] >^33 (Sboa Smith] Lett, 
y, Eovjnxng xiL (1835) 80 My Good Old Friend,— I’m 
stumped.^^ I jest got a letter from the Gineral [etc], 2834 
Ibid, xxxii. 2x8 This stumps me constderahle. 2840 Hali« 
burton Clockm. Ser. lit. xvi. (1848) 232 Bein’ stumpt is a 
sure mark of^ a fool, llie only folks among us that’s ever 
nonplushed, is them just caught in the woocls. 1842 Covgr. 
Glove 29 Tan. 283/2 He had been amazed— or, to use a 
Western phrase, he had been ’stumped’ at the position occc« 
pied within these l^t few days by [etc.]. 2843 Lowell Lett. 
1 . 81, I met an Ohio abolitionist, who told me of his stump* 
ing a clergyman in a very neat manner, 285a C. B. ^Ians* 
FiELO Paraguapf, etc, (1856) 72, I am. .continually stumped 
in my speculations by the reflection, that [cic]. 2854 * C, 
Bede * v erdant Green ii. xl, That beastly Euclid altogether 
stumps me. 2859 J. R. Green Lett, i. (2902) 30, I stumped 
him on a question which I had got up [etc.]. 2871 M. Le- 
CRASD Caml^, Freshman 339 The papers I may do all right, 
..but the viva voce is safe to stump me. 29x2 C, Johnston 
Why World laughs 10 * But may 1 ask why this gay ap- 
parel?* The lady was stumped for an instant. Then she 
made reply. 

b. ? To obstruct (progress), 

2858 Gen. P, Thompson Alt. II. IxvIL 5 The pro- 
gress of sound knowledge., shall not be stumprf to please 
lorn curates. 

15. UJS. To challenge, * dare' (a person) to do 
something. 

2766 J. Adams Diary 8 Dec, Wla. 1850 II. 204 Keen, of 
Pembroke was warm, and stumped Soule, the moderator, to 
lay down the money and prevent a tax upon the poor. 1836 
Halibiirton Ser. i. xxvi, I guess our great nation 

may be stumped to produce more eleganter liquor than this 
here. 1853 Loweu. Moosekead Pr. Wks. 2S90 I. 17 
Our Uncle would.. say, * Wahl, 1 stump the Devil himself 
to make that ere boot hurt w.^foot*. s'&qfo Amer. yrxtl, 
Psychol. J&n. 66 In somegames. -younger children are com- 
manded, or older ones stumped or dared, to do dangerous 
things, 

16. (Chiefly l/.S.') 

a, intr. To make stump speeches ; to conduct 

electioneering by public speaking. Also to stump it. 
, a 2838 R. M. Bird Peter Pilgrim (1839) L £6, I stumped 
through my district, and my fellow.dtizens sent me to Con- 
gress! 2^7 Webster s.Vn TV 2859 C. Mackay 

Life Liberty Amer. I. 159 To stump, to address public 
meetings in the open air. x8&3 Emerson Cond.Life ii. Power 
Wks. (Bohn) 11.340 Stumping it through England for seven 
years made Cobden a consummate debater. 2874 Slojtg 
Diet. 323 Stump, to go about speechmaking on politics or 
other subjects. 2878 H.Amer.Rev. CXXVI.275 Down in 
Carolina, stumping for GranL 

b. trans. To travel over (a district) making stump 
speeches ; to canvass or address with stump oratory. 

2856 W. Y.Hards^ix Mr.DickinsonstumpcdtheState, 2859 
C. hlACKAY Life ^ Liberty Amer. 1 . 159 To stump a State, 
to go on a tour of political agitation through a State. x866 


Lowell Seward^yohnson Reaetioti Pr. Wks, 2890 V. 29X 
Furnishing the President with a pretext for stumping the 
West in the interest of Congress. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
6 July 4/7 Those Tory orators who were slumping the 
countrj', 2892 Kipling & Balestirr Naulahkct 27 Sheriff 
was stumping the district and \wis seldom at home. 

17. Stump up. 

a. trans. To dig up by the roots. 

1599 NASHEZr«fr» Stuff C>o Their imaginary dreame of 
Guilding crosse in they^arish of S. Sautours (now stumpt 
vp by the rootes). 2873 Tristram Moab xviii. 362 The trees 
have been all slumped up or pollarded. 1899 yrnl, R* 
Agric. Soe. Mar. 94 SVhen the old hedgerow is stubbed or 
stumped up, 

b. slang, (a) irons. To pay down, ^foik out’ 
(money), rare. (l>) absol. or inU\ 

(a) 2833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. 11 , ii, All I know Is, 
Paxton, Trail, Cockerell, and Co. stamped me up the money, 
2842 Barhasi Ingot. Leg., Me*vh. Venue 72 Wy trusty old 
crony. Do stump up three thousand once more as a loan. 
2881 Blackmorb Christowell xxi, Father has stumped up a 
five pound note. 2884 Bath yrnl. 26 July 7/3 On reluming 
to the yard at night he has to stump up ten shillings more. 

(3) 2835 Dickens lik. Eos, Mr. iVatkius Totile ii, Why 
don’t you ask your old governor to stump up? 1857 ‘ Du* 
CAKCE Anclicus * Vulgar Tongue 21 Stump.vp, pay your 
money or your share. 1862 Mrs H. Wood Channings viii, 
* And it will be a very easy way of earning money.* * Not 
so easy as making your mother stump up.*^ 2893 G. Allen 
Seall^vag\.-y:s The goxxmor.. fishes out his purse — stumps 
up liberail)’. 

c. traits. To wear out, exhaust (a horse) by 
excessive strain. 

2875 Reykardson Dozvn the Rood 22B After a bit the new 
ploughs and harrows got old and required repairs, his horses 
got stumped up and old and required to be made into new 
ones. X900 IVesim. Gaz. 12 June 8/2 Year by year we see 
one or more of our best horses stumped up by the adaman- 
tine course. 

d. In passive sense 1 1 pass. 

2854 Househ. Words VIII. 75/2 To say that a man is 
without money, or in poverty, some persons remark that he 
is down on his luck, hard tm, stumped up, [etc.]. 

Stnmp (slump), U .2 Drawing. [App. ad. F. 
estomper, related to estompe Sinsip sb^ Cfl the 
following : 

280a C. James Milit. Diet., Stomier, Fr. To sketch out 
a design, or to draw with colours that have been pounded 
into dust. Instead of the pencil or crayon, a roll of paper 
which is dipped into the coloured dust, serves to put on the 
different colours.] 

trans. To tone or treat with a ‘stump’. 

2807 J. Landseer Engravingt 9 $ Ryland . . employed 
it [the chalk manner] so as rather to imitate such draw- 
ings as are done with crayons, or stumped, than such as are 
hatched with chal^ 2860 O. W- Holmes Elsie Vtnner vii. 
(1887) 77 This must refer to her favorite monochrome, exe- 
cuted by laying on heavy shadows, and stumping them 
down into mellow harmony, 2868 Browning 
ix. 56 His notion of the hfother-Maid : MetbinksI see it, 
chalk, a little stumped 1 

absol. 1820 C. Haxter Introd. Perspective 169, I pay 
great attention to the model while stumping, so as to pre* 
serve all the lights. 

Stuzupage (strrinped3). local l/.S. £f. Stump 

1 . The price paid for standing timber; also, a tax 
charged in some States for the privilege of cutting 
timber on State lands, 

2B4S 'Bkkxvctt D iet. Anter.2As Siump<xge, tbesumpaid to 
owners of land for the privilege of cutting the limber grow- 
ing thereon. State of Maine. x86o llarpeYs Mag. XX. 440 
The timber tract is, .purchased or a rate of slurnpage agreed 
upon which is generally from ^2.50 to ^3.00 per thousand 
for all timber cut. 1892 E. Roper By Track Trail xxviL 
407 The settlers,, have to pay to the Government one cent 
‘stumpage’ for every tree cut down. 2902 S. E. White 
BlazedTrail xxy^^zxaissX have that pine, even though wc 
pay stumpage on it. Now what would you consider a fair 
price for it? 

2 Standing timber considered with reference to 
its quantity or marketable value. 

2854 Seba Smith Way down East 39 To sell stumpage to 
the loggers for the ensuing winter, 1857 Thoreau Maine 
Woods (2894) 164 He it is who.. has not bought the stump- 
age of the township on which it stands. 1^4 Q, Rev, July 
285 Wc assume a pine stumpage of 5000 Jeet to the acre. 
2yo2 S. 'E,\lvi\rei Btcaed Trail rix. You owned five mil- 
lion feet of timber, which at the price of stumpage (standing 
trees) xvas worth ten thousand dollars. 

Stiunped (stumpt),///. a?- [f. Stump vf -f 
-ED 1.3 Truncated ; abniptly terminated, as if cut 
short- 

^ 2597 A. M. tr. GuillemeaiPs Fr, Ckirurg. 31 b, They then 
imposed theron a smallc stumped Caulerye, well glowinge 
& redd hott, 2608 '^orsTX.x. Serpents 247 This kinde of 
Spyder is.. round as a ball, with very short stumped feete. 
1642^ "H. Mokk Song if Soul r,U. sg So standing wet and 
dry Around the stumped top soft mosse did grow. 2670 
Narborouch yml. ia Ace. Sev. Late Vcy. i. (2^4) 59 Their 
Coat is a downy stumped Feather. 2752 Scotland's Glory 
55 This stumped idol still here stands Like Dagon in his 
temple. 

Stutaped (stumpt), ///. g. 2 [f. Stump zi. 2 4. 
-ED ^.3 Of a drawing : Produced by means of the 
stump. 

2807 J. Landseer Zrc/. Engraving 226 People never stopt 
to consider 'whether even x^-cbalk or stumped drawings 
themselves were [etc.]. 

Stumper (stu-mpai). [f. Stump u.i 4- -ee i.] 
f 1 . * A boaster or bragger’ (Bailey ed, 5, 1731). 

J 2 . One employed or skilled in stumping trees, 

2828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (cd, 3) II. 279 Two 


..Dublin thieves, who went out with me, are now..first.rate 
‘fellers and stumpers 'in a good clearing gang. 

3. Cricket, One who stumps ; a wicket-keeper. 

2776 in Nyren Yng. CricketeVs Tw/rr (2833) 67 , 1 had 

almost forgot .. Lillie George, the long slop, and Tom 
Suetcr, the stumper. 290X Daily Mail 19 Sept. 3/4 Ihere 
are few better amateur stumpers than the Hampshire 
captain. 

4. A horse which walks with a stiff leg., 

1874 Punch 12 Apr. 255/x If ever I saw a stumper with ray 
own very dear eyes, that stumper is before me. 

6. Something (e. g. a question, a task imposed, a 
reply) that ‘ stumps ’ one ; a poser, 

1607 Salutapindi (N.Y.) 20 Mar. 122 They happened to 
run their heads full butt against a new reading. Now this 
was a stumper. 2833 [Seba Smith] Lett, y. Downing xx\\. 
(1835) 226, I’m afraid we’ll git a stumper,. one of thesedays, 
that will nock us all into kindlin-wood. 2855 J. Lawrence 
in Bosw, Smith Life Ld. Lawrence (2883) 1 . 470 One query 
in writing is often a stumper for a month or two. 2872 
SaiELB de y z.v.g. Anteritantstns 2B7 The American.. speata 
of a conclusive argument, ora difficult problem: ‘That is 
a stumper.’ 2899 K. Piiillpotts Human Boy vi. 137 We al- 
ways noticed, at arithmetic times, that Browne, if he got a 
stumper, would put up the lid of bis private desk and hide 
behind it. 

6 . U.S, A Stump speaker. 

1863 Boston Sunday Herald 30 Aug. 2/7 An Ohio stumper, 
while making a speech, exclaimed [etc.], 28^ Chr. Ccmtmv. 
6 Nov. 49/2 Oratorical stumpers are deceiving and bewitch- 
ing the nation into the destruction of true polity. 2901 
Scotsman 21 Nov. 9/2 The great majority of the Protestant 
..preachers are stumpers.. lor the Republican parly. 

Stu'mpie. Sc. [f. Stump s6.^ + -ie.] 

1. Playlully used for : The stump of a pen. 

1785 Burns 2n({ Episi. y. Lapraih vi,_ Sac I gat paper in 

a blink, An* down gaed stumpic in the ink. 2822 W.Liddle 
Poems 282, If 1 can do’t afore 1 leave ye,Wi* ink and slumple. 

2, A person with a stumpy figure. Also, a small 
child. 

2820 Glenfernts III. 142 These upstart stumpies, theLum- 
gaites, and their manoeuvring mother, arc determined to 
secure the coronet. 1866 J. Smith Merry Bridal 7 Wcel 
tether’d, wed gelher’d, They ’gree’d like yowe an’ lamb,Wi' 
meal-cogs an’ kail-cogs For stumpies when they cam*. 

Stmnping (stp'mpig), vbl. [f. Stump v)- 

-h -INO LJ 

1, The action of the verb. a. The action of 
treading heavily, as with a wooden leg. ^ 

2B05 \^RDSW. Waggoner 11. 60 What thumping— slump- 
ing— overhead ! 2862 Borrow Wild Wales xi. (1901) 63 
Both heard the slumping. 2905 A. T. Sheppard KedCravat 
in. vi. 293 The tap of his canc, the slumping of his thick- 
soled boots. 

b. Cricket. 

2849 Laws of Cricket in * Bat * Cricket Man. (1850)57 The 
wicket-keeper shall not take the ball for the purpose of 
stumping until it has passed the wicket, ^ 2895 Wesittt.Cas. 
4 May 5/2 This total of 2,397 wickets^ is made up of oir 
clean bowlings, 698 catches, 37 stumpings, 48 leg*befor«, 
and 3 hit wickets. 

c. The action of delivering stomp speeches. 

2865 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb. 184/2 The 'tebes and sucklings cal 

of whose mouths political wisdom is to come seem to be 
commencing their ‘slumping’ in good time. 

attrib. and Comb, 1884 Boston (Mass.) yml. 6 Srot-, 
Windh.im county, the special slumping-ground of the Spring 
field Republican, the total Independent vole will not reach 
one hundred. 2M4 Manch, Exam. 27 Aug. 5/2 The Leader 
of the Opposition would hardly go to Oban on a stumping 
e:^edition. 

2. concr. (See quot.) 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 245 Stumping, a kind of 
pillar and stall plan of getting coal. 

Stnuipill^, vhl. sbJ^ [-IKG ^*3 The action of 
Stump Also aitrib. . 

2879 Cassells Techn.Educ, II. 260 The crayon to bcusrt 
for stumping is No. s or, for very dark shadows, No. 3. 209» 
Daily Hews 14 May 6/2 M. Carriere overdoes the stump- 
ing-brush effect. - 

stumping (stc-mpir)), fpl. a. [f. STOMP v. + 
-INQ 2.] 

1. Treading heavily or clumsily. _ . „ 

284Z Borrow Bible in Spain xxvii. (Pelh. hibr.) 2^ / 

reflections . . were suddenly interrupted by a 
sound. 2862 - Wild Wales xxxiv. (1901) 
sound of stumping steps coming upstairs. iWS ^ 

Mut. Fr. IV- ill, The stumping approach of Wegg was 

2. Clumsily formed, stumpy. coUoq. (Cf. Ititnp- 

* 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, iv, And look at my great 
black stumpin’ hands. , -i 

Stumpisli (sLD*mpiJ), [f. S tump 
Somewhat of the character of a stump. 

2628 W. Lawson Orchard ^\\. (1623) 22 wcH 

haue more stumps than boughs, and most a.< 

thriuing, but short, stumpisb, & culll ibnumg ^ j 
J. Keegan Leg. fr Poems (1907) the 

slumpish whip and ragged ribbons into the bauGS 
driver. , , c( 

+ Stumple. rare~^, *= Srusn* sbf 3 
Stbumple. , 

2686 Plot Siajfbrdsh. 439 hs soon as his [the 
are cut off, his Ears cropt, his taile cut by the stump • 

Stum*pless,«. rarr-\ [f. Stump 
Cleared of stumps. ^ 

2839 Mrs. Kirkland xxiii. 248 Fields of gmiw 

well fenced and slumpless, surrounded this happy ow 

Sira'jnplin^. nonce-wd. [-ling ^.3 A fit 
stump. 
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17M WoLCOT {P. PIncbr) J^artze. Odes i. 54 No poet's race 
snail root our stumps and stumplings. 

stumpy (swmpi), sb. [f. Stdjip sb^ + -t.] 

1. A spritsail barge. 

i83r Standard 22 June 3/7 The Committee bont. batons 
Steamed up to the stumpies. gave an opportunity of wit- 
neiw;ogarOTinterest/ng contest.^ x88g PaskSj'^s TAawes 
32 A craft that is knowTi on the river as a ‘ stumpy *, r» e. a 
barge without a top*saiL 

2. s/attg: Money. Cf. Sxuiip 1 i 6 . 

1828 d" Shades II. 7 He inquired whether I had 

any n^er dibhs, any more blunt or stumpy, any more monej*. 
1835 Dickens Sk, £oz,, X,etst Cah^inver'y Xill they was 
ng’larly done over^ and forked out the stumpy. 1837 T. 

**» Send up the stumpy by to-night's post. 
1844 J.T. HEWLETTPrtrrtJ/rrj^- /K.xIIi, I am short of ready 
stumpy. rS^o Kingsley Alton Locke ii, Down with the 
stumpy— a tizzy for a pot of half-and-halC 1850 HoIUtCs 
S lan^ Diet, 104 Stumpy^ money. 

Stumpy (str-mpi), a, [f. Stomp sb. +-y.] 

1. Like a stamp ; short and thick. Of grass, etc. 
Fall of stumps or short hard stalks. 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farnt xv. il. 633 The bale . .is full 
of sturaplestalkes, ..and nothing pleasing [etc.]. x6^ Wor- 
LiDGE vii. (16S1) 123 Once for all, the stumpy 

Graff will be found much Superior to the slender one, and 
make a much nobler and larger shoot. 2721 Mortimer 
Husb, (ed.s) 1. 157 'they often bum the Stubble, it being so 
stumpy that they seldom plow it in, 1834 Beckford Italy 
II* 54 Festoons of luxuriant leaves and tendrils, not fastened 
to stiff poles and stumpy stakes as in France. 2836 T. Hook 

G. Gumey I. xqS A stout short-legged pony, with a thick 
neck and a stumpy tail. 1858 Carlyle Frrdk. Ct. xv. iv. 
(1872) I, ag5 Nose smallish, inclining to be stumpy. 2862 

H. H. Dixon Scott ^Sehnghi ilL 238 He was a thick short 
horse, got us little stumpy mare% we*\*e verj’ few of them. 
2890 D. C, Murray yohn Vale iv. The stumpy bamb^ cane 
which Mr. Macfarlane carried. 2899 AUhitCs SysL Med, 
VI. 572 The hairs turn white, hj*pcrtrophy, become stumpy 
and brittle, or fall out^ 29:6 Apr. 4^/2 You 
may see a boat, her high receding bows surmounted by a 
stumpy beak. 

Comb.^ 1865 Tylor Early Hist, Man.jC'a, 335 Both stories 
acTOunting.,for the fact that bears and hyenas are stumpy- 
tailed, 2872 B. Taylor Faust (187c) JI. jj/. 174 This pert 
throng Are only stumpy-winged and cadding. .geese. 

L. of a human figure. 

2822 Galt Provost xliu. (186S) 223 This Mr. Pcerie was, 
in his person, a stumpy man. 1856 F. E. Paget Outlet of 
Owlst, 78 That short stumpy woman in the cloak is hitss 
Creepmouse. 2862 Thornbury Turner II, 324 Turner was 
a stumpy, ill-drcsscd man, wth a red face. 2866 Mrs. Gas- 
KELL IVives d- xlt ^ ''"as always afraid she’d be short 
and stumpy. 

c. of a bulldiug. 

2870 E. Pj^cock Rolf Skirl, II, 22S The stumpy towers 
of Wpon Minster. 18S3 A. Dobson in Eng, Illustr, Mag, 
Nov. 76/2 The fine old Banqueting House,. seems to over- 
look the stumpy Horse Guards much as a person with a 
pedigree might be supposed to survey a mn/rxtfwrrVZ'r, 1896 
Hare Stoi^MyLi/e L iL 57 Our high field, over which the 
stumpy spire of the church could be seen. 

d. A'a/, Hist, 

2858 Baird Cycl, Nat, Sci.^ Scaraixldse, Their forms are 
very varied, but generally short and stumpy. 1863 P. P. 
Carpenter in Rep. Brit. Assee, 1. 643 Mytiliss^. srix. glome- 
rxr/wr... Short, stumpy, solid, crowded, J. J. Quelch 
Coral-Reefs in Challenger Rep, XVI. m. 66 Its thickened, 
short, stumpy and close branches and branchlets. 2896 
Lyoekker Roy. Hat. Hist. V. 20 Stumpy crocodile, a smml 
and short -nosed crocodile {psieolxmus tetraspis) fh)m West 
Africa, in the nelghboorbo^ of Siena Leone. 

2. Worn dov/n to a stump. 

2794 J. ^liuAKSisCryingEpist. 25 Let them not force me 
to repair these slips: To fasten stumpj’ brooms upon my 
ships. 2840 Thackeray Shabby-genteel Story' i, A stumpy 
pen, richly crusted wth ink at the nib. 2^3 R. Haldake 
IVorkshop Rec, Scr. 11, 254/1 Rub the old colour up with 
a stumpy brush- 

3. Of ground : Full of stumps. U.S. 

2B38 N. VLk'ktkovmz Amer, Hoie-Bks. kitZp) 150 Climb- 
ing a rude, rough, rocky, stumpy, ferny height yesterday. 
2879 J.BoRROUCHsLot:Kr/x«5-/F;7f?^rMO'2=2 Alitile stumpy 
ctearing. 1885 HarpeFs Mag, Mar. 536/2 Soil, whether.. 
gravel, sand, stumpy, stony. 2897 Outing Jxxly 2^^/^ A. few 
acres of stumpy pasture. 

Hence Stu'mpily, adz/., Stmnpiness. 

2878S1RG. Scott iec/.^rr/x/V.(iS79) II. 107 Such stumpl- 
ness of proportion was not viewed as cssenri^ to the stjde. 
2887 KvsKia Frxierlta II. 33X A stumpily made.. good- 
natured simpleton. 

Stnn (stun), sb, [f. Stux v.J 

1. The act of stunning or dazing; a stunning 
effect; the condition of being stunned. 

2727 Thomson Summer^SZ [586] Till the stun [Az/rr sound] 
Of a near fall of water every sense Wakes, a 2734 North 
Life Ld. Kpr, Guilforditjj^d) 139 The People return’d their 
joyful Sense of the King’s Safety..by numerous Addresses 
from all Parts of the Kingdom ; which gave such a Stun to 
the rebellious Party. .that little Sign of any Resurrection 
to Action appear’d in them. 2804 Hanoi Chron, XII. 397 
He fainted from the stun. 2836 Ruskin Ess, Lit, Wks. 
1903 I. 361 In the first Stun of our astonishment. 2887 Poor 
Nettie (188S) 289 Before poor Adela could recover from the 
stun of a great astonishment. 

2. A flaw on the surface of a piece of stone. Cf. 
Stun V, 5 . 

2850 Holtzapffel TumingWl. 1x98 The last marks to 
be eradicated in the smoothing are generally those called 
stuns, made in sawing the marble by coarse particles of sand 
getting bet%^*een the side of the saw blade and the saw kerC 

Stun (strn), V. Inflected stunned, stunning. 
Forms ; 6 stonne', 7 ston, 4- stun ; pa. /.‘and pa, 
pple. 4-7 stand, (4staiit), 4-5stoned(o, 5 stonet, 
stonde, 6-7 stonnd, stonn’d. [Aphetic a. OF. 


esloiie-r (mod. F. Hennery, see Astone v., of which 
this is a doublet. Cf. also Stony, Stotne "ubs. 

It has been usual to regard this vb. as representing OE. 
stuuian, to resound; but the sense differs essentially, and 
the OE. vb. app. did notsur\d\'e into ME.] 

1 . irans. To deprive of consciousness or of power 
of motion by a blow, a fall, or the like. 

a X300 Cursor M. 12280 A child k^r kest a-noiker don Vte 
of ke loft \’nto ke gnind, J>e chfld to ded k^u" was he stund. 
rx4oo Laud Troy Bk, 10377 Bothe her swordis out thei 
drow And ffau^t lo-geder long y-now. Til thei were stoned 
hede and brajm. cx^taAvom. Arik. xiii. His stode was 
stonet, Starke ded, c 2475 Partenay 4700 With that stroke he 
w^ stoned many/bid. 1590 Spenser «r. vif. 42 Where- 

with he was so stund that he n’ote ryde, Bat reeled to and 
fro from East to West. ^ 2662 J. Dawes Ir. Olearius* Vey\ 
Ambass. 263 They kill it [a fish] by first stunning it with 
a knock with a mallet. 2794 Mrs. Radcuffe Udolpho 
xxxiv, At length Du Pont forced Verezzi to the floor, where 
he lay stunned by the violence of his fall. 2837 W, Irving 
Capt, Bonneville I. 271 The ball, which been nearly 
spent before it struck him, had stunned Instead of killing 
him. 2853 Mrs. Gaskell Ruth x, She was as one stunned 
into unconsciousness;. .she hardfy breathed. 
fig, 285s Macaulay Hist, Eng. xvi. III. 721 The faction 
which had been prostrated and stunned be^n to give signs 
of returning animation. 

b. Applied to an inanimate or immaterial object. 
2700 Dryden Cynion 4 iphig. 341 The giddy Ship betwixt 
the Winds and Tides, Forc’d bade and forwards, in a Circle 
rides, Stun’d with the diffVent Blows. 2922 Sir H. Craik 
Edzv, Ld. Clarendon II, 243 Public credit was shaken ; com- 
mercial operations were stunned. 

2. To daze or astound with some strong emotion 
or impression. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17288+443 pen were k^ stoned illcone. 
No drede, he saide, has 3c, l^kes side, hand, & fote. 1426 
AimELAV Poems (Percy Soc.) 78, I was adeuyd {printed 
adenyd] of that dynt, Hitstonede me. 2598 B. Jonson Ez*. 
Man in Hum, 1 v. iv. (z6oi) H 3 b. Nay you haue stonnd me 
I fayth? 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 400 Salomons Wealth, 
it was of that vastnesse, it would, .stun the Belicfeof one of 
our.. Rich Misers. 2678 Bunyan Pil^- 1. (ed.2)264 At the 
sight therefore of this River, the Pilgrims were much stun'd 
fed. I stoundedj. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Forester, Cata- 
strophe, Lady Catherine was stunned by this distinct refusal. 
2843 Macaulay Ess.,Mnte, (1897)673 The multi- 

tude, unacquainted with the best models, are captivated by 
whate\*cr stuns and dazzles them. 2885 Ste\*enson Kid-^ 
napped vi, I sat stunned with my good fortune. 

•f b. intr. To be amazed or astounded. Obs, 

2533 TisnAue Supper of the Lord 12^, Thei beyngyetbut 
feble of fayth.. muste here oedis haue w’ondred, stonnedand 
staggerd. 

3. trans. To daze or bewflder with noise or din. 
2622 Bp. H, King Senn. 25 Nov, 4 A man may beare so 

much that hee may ston the sense. x66o Ckas. II. in Julia 
Carrtrright Madame (Henrietta of Orleaus) (18^4) 57 My 
head is so dreadfully stunned with the acclamations of the 
people. ^ 1732 Pope Ess, Man v,zo2 If nature thunder’d in 
qIs op’ning ears. And stxmn’d him with the musick of the 
spheres, 2828 Scott F, M, Perth xii, Four half-stripped 
knaves stunned the neighbourhood with the clang of hammer 
and stithy. 29x0 Q. Rev, July too The car is stunned by 
the not unmusical roar of the Falls (of Niagara], 
absol, 1723 Swift Pethox 76 The Britons, once a sa^'age 
Kind, ..With Limbs robust, and Voice that stuns. 1764 
Goldsm. Treeo. 412 W^cre., Niagara stuns wdlh thund’nng 
sound. 

b. hyperbolically. 

2693 Dryden ytfvefusli,aStill shall I bear, and never quit 
the Score, Stun’d with hoarse Codrus* Thescid, o’re and o’re? 
1714 Buogell tr. Theophrastus \i, 22 You shall sometimes 
see him gather a Crowd round him,. .and stun the People 
•with a senseless Stor^* of an Injury that is done him. x8x6 
Scott Old Mori, ii. An old drunken cai’aliering butler, who 
,, stunned the family nightly wiih his exploits at Kil^nhe 
and Tippermoor. <11818 M. G. Lewts yrml, /K,/«f/,(x834) 
365 Complaints of all kinds stunned me from all quarters. 

'k 4. To break or crush with heavy blo^vs. Obs, 
Cf. Stony t?. 5 , • 

1470-83 Malory Arthur iir, -viL 107 [They] dafe their 
sheldcs and stoned their belmes and brak their bawberkes. 

5. a. To bruise or loosen the surface of (stone, a 
mineral), so that it splinters or exfoliates. Also, 
to scratch or tear (a surface) in sawing, b, inir. 
Of stone, etc* ; To exfoliate, peel off in splinters or 
laminse. 

1676 in Phil. Tra/is, XI. 755 The THine-men do ofrea strike 
such fordblc strokes with a great Iron-crow, that that stuns 
the Diamond and so flaws it. iBix Pinke^on Petrol. H. 
465 It.. has numerous crystals and quadrilateral plates of 
felspar in perfect preservation, except that il has a dry 
aspect, and is stuwied in .some parts. 2842 [see Stunning 
vbl, j^-l- 2890 Funk's Stand, Vid. *911 Webster. 

Hence Stunned/.^/- < 1 . 

276a Falconer Skiprvr, in, 733 Mystenned w tingles to 
the whizzing tide, 2805 Southey Madoc iu xviiL 213 From 
his shield, The deadening force communicated ran Up his 
stunn'd arm. 2845 Dickens Chimes iu. 96 Trotty. .turned 
his white face here and there, in mute and stunned astonish- 
ment. 2868-70 Morris EaiihJy Par, iil 436 And to her 
stunned heart came A flash of hope and pain. 

Stxinay, var. Stony v, Obs, 

Stmich(e, obs. forms of Stench, 

Stund, variant of Stand sh^ 

2664 TatijOr in Evelyn's Pomona 49 Let your Vessels be 
very tight and clean wherein you pot your CHder to selile: 
The best form is the Stund or Stand, which is set upon the 
lesser end, from the lop tapering down^vards. ^ 

Stiind(e : see Stodn v,, Stound sb.^, 

Stunilsin (Jtu*ndiz'm, stumdiz’m). p. Stund- 
isr ; see -ism.] The teaiiin^: and practice of the 
Stundists. 


2888 Stead Truth about Russia 362 The still more re- 
markable religious phenomenon whioi goes by the name of 
Stundism in the Southern provinces of Russia. 

Stundist (Jtu'ndist, stumdist). [a. Russ. 
mryHjijieTb Utmdist, f. G. siinide hour, said to be 
used by tie Gennan settlers as tie name for their 
religious meetings : see -IST.] A member ofa large 
Evangelical sect (called mryHj^a 'bltinda) which 
arose among the peasantr}’ of South Russia about 
1 S 60 , as a result of contact with German Protestant 
settlers, and in opposition to tie doctrine and 
authority of the Orthodox Church. 

^1878 D. hi. Wallace Russia acix. 30X Some of them are 
simply e^-angelical Protestants, like the ‘Stundisli,’ who 
have adopted the religious conceptions of their neighbours, 
the German colonists. 2888 Stead Trsttli about Russia 363 
Deputations came to St. Petersburg from the Stundists, the 
Molokani, and the Baptists. 

attrih. 1893 The Stundists 35 N’an Golovlchenko, a 
Stundist prttcber. . was taken before the Court on a charge 
of propagating Stundist doctrines. 

t Stn'ndTHn, adv. Obs. [OE., dat. pi. oi 
slund Stodsd j#.] At times. 

Beozfulf 1423 Horn stimdum song fuslic fyrd-leoS. a 23^0 
Hampole Psalter xliiL 21 ]?ou sail not out ga, as kou did 
stundum til k® iwes. 

Stung (stpg), ppl. a. Also 3 stongen, 4 ston- 
gyn, 7 stung'd. [See Sting v.] \N’^onnded or hurt 
by a sting. Hi, and Jig. 

CX250 Gen. 4 - E.V. 3901 Quat stungen man so saj 5 or-on, 
"Sat werk him sone al was vn-don. <2x400 Stockholm Med. 
MS. ii. 6S7 in Anglia XVIII. 324 Dragaunce is good To 
drynkyn for a stongyn man. 2600 Surflet Country Farm 

I. XU.85 If any rat, spider,, .or other \enemous beast, by his 
sting or biting haue caus^ your fle^ to rise, .put ^’pon the 
stung place the dung of a cow or oxe verj’ hot. 2605 Shaks. 
Learv. i. 56 Each iealous of the other, as the stung Are of 
the Adder. 2609 Markham Famous IVhore (1868)31 My 
well stung’d conscience vrg’d me to repent. 2786 tr. Beck- 
' ford's Vathek (1BS3) £4 The stung ennuch could scarcely 
preserve the semblance of respect, 2820 Byron Mar, Fal. 
iiL L losWben be, their last descendant chief. Stands plotting 
..With stung plebeians. 28^ G. hlAcnoNAiD Ann. Q. 
Neigkb. V. (1878) 63, I prayed God to keep me from feeling 
stung and proud. 

Sta'nliard, a. Sc. Also aton-, stunkerd, 
Btonkard, -art. [Of obscure origin.] Sulky, sullen, 
2737 A Ramsay in Genii. Mag. VII. 507/1 These stonkerd 
fellows Wha merit nalthing but the gallows. iSnSaxen 4- 
Caell. 77 (Jam.), I wasspeerin’ for you at my Lord, but he 
is sae stunlmrd and paughty. 2824 Scott Redgawitlet cb. 
ii, It’s^a sore thing to see a stunkard cow kick dm^m the pail 
when it’s reaming fou. 

Stmmer (stc nsi). [f. Srnx v. + -eb.] _ 

1. SometbiogtiiaC stuns or dazes; something that 
amazes or astounds. 

2847 C, Bronte yane Eyre xxxiii, Here was a new stunner 
—I had been calculating on four or fi>‘e thousand. 2847 
Ld. G. Bentinck Let. 20 ]\int in Croker Papers lU, 

12S, I have read your article in the Quarterly' and think It 
quite admirable,, a complete stunner for the Peel party. 
2853 Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1B93) 53 One tacked on 
two miles, another ten, and so it went on and on, till it 
reached the ears of the great Mr. SeedejTnan.-as he sat in 
his den penning bis ‘stunners ’ for hismarket-dayMcm/ry. 
2872 ‘ Auph Cheeim * (Ycldbam) Lays of Ind {1876) 56 He 
. .ordered the gunners To fire off some stunners. That the 
glory of France might be properly told. 

2. colloq, A person or thing of extraordinary ex- 
cellence or attractiveness, 

1848 Alb. Smith Chr, Tadpole xxix. 263 Watch the girl. 

Sir Frederick. Isn’tsheastunner? 2855 Thackeray AV«'- 
comesxYd, 'Ihe cook., was really a siunner for tarts. 2893 
Leland Mem. II. 27S He knew where to get one for a pound 
but;C2. 20s. would buy a ‘stunner’. 

Shuimill^ (stnmig), vbl, sb. [-ING^.] The 
action of the verb Stun ; the state of being stunned. 

e X47S Partenay 2230 To b>’m A gret stonyng was it \-erily. 
2804 AbernetHY Observ. 275 Hie lad hi^ recovered 

from the immriiate stunning occasioned by the injur>\ 2847 

J. Russell Remtn, VaTn'cau (1894) 296 Having recover^ 
from the stunning, be was able to sit out the service. 

b. spec. Exfoliation or scaling away of the surface 
of stone (see quot. 1843 ). 

1843 Biluncs Durham Cat/:. 25 There is a peculiarity 
about the stone, called by the workmen ‘stunning ’, which 
is the peeling off (within a few y»rs). from the effect of 
hammer and chisel, of a layer ■varjdng from one quarter to 
three eighths of an inch thick. 2884 _Blust AkmL Bk. 
Comm. Prayer note. The deficienejes now existing in 
the left-hand panel through the stunning of the stone on 
which they are sculptured. 

Stanning (sto-niq),.///. a. [-ing2.] 

L That stuns or stupefies; dazing, astounding; 


S7 Milton P. L. ii. 95= univer^ hubb^ 
ining sounds and voices all conftisd. 27« C. ^ 
fn. C/;r.%1l.vi. (1S5J) 57S But 'h' Stnnn.y«t TOund 
11 given 10 them was «'‘>ro..nearfom 
e..sarprisedat the house of Major WaldiOT. 
A.NV. 4 a/a 4 .(iE 6 i) HI. 6 m ^0'”^“!^ 

wish for balls as the ‘ 

Rev axisi. M y father’s arrival .. was 

l^lSeSd’CoLpany.. .663 
The n'aorions crr»- raised a 

^<rr July 6r His besetting sms recw>-cd a siunniiij, stroke. 

ccuL. Excellent, first-rate, ‘splenid, de- 
itfnl ; extremely attractive or good-looking. _ 
io_<a Dickens Dav. Cepp. xi, Twopenw-halfpenny, 
!h?IandS,‘i' ‘he pri^ of the Genuine Stunning ale. 
■rLSMr RvxRvnnis xxxix. Those regular stuaniog 
rSiS F. E. Pacct Ov.-UivfO2.Ut. 
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X93 Laura Wydawake is the most stunning girl I ever set 
my eyes on, 1867 Thollope Last Chron, Barset I, xl. 346 
Fancy Polly with a house other own 1 ^00*1 itbesiunning? 
1883 Frances M. Peard Contrad., xxiii, The new footman 
is a stunning hand. 

b. quasi-iT/Zz;. (intensifying the following adj.). 
x8sx Mayiiew Lond, Labour 1. 36/2 A lad about fourteen 
informed me that ‘brass buttons, like a huntmau*s., looked 
stunning flash.' * 1888 * R. Boldrewood ' Robbery under 
Amts xxiv, The old woman cooked us a stunning good 
dinner. 

Hence Stu'nningly adv, 

x8*3 Scott Quentin J),xx, The noise., became ten times 
more stunningly audible. 1854 Dickens //«r<f7'.ir.i, Is the 
lady so very alarming ? , . Rcpellcntly and stunningly clever ? 
1863 Geo. Eliot Komola Ixvii, Shouting, yelling, half- 
motiveless execration rang stunningly in his cars. 18O9 
Tevtfile Bar Nov. 351 K pain that would have been fierce 
bad It not been so stunningly dull. 

Stunny, Stimnya : see Stony z/., Stonish v, 
Stnupoll (styiipool). diaL Also -polo. [? f. 
Stone s%. + Poll A dolt, blockhead. 
a X79* Mrs. IM. Palmer Devotu Dial. (1839) You dunder- 
heaacd stunpole. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss,^ Stunpdlf 
stunbead, blockhead. 1879 Hardy Rei» Native 1. iii, 1 saw 
myself as the next poor stunpoll to get into the same mess. 

Stunsail (st2?*ns*l). Naitt, Also stu’n-sail, 
stun'-sail, stunsol. Contraction, representing the 
ordinary pronunciation, of Studding-sail. 

1763 Falconer Shipwr^ i. 225 Now swelling stu'n-sails on 
each side extend. 1863 Reade Hard Cask I, xL 267 All 
hands set stunsels'low and aloft 1 1913 M. RonERTs6*<T/r of 
the Sea ix. 216 His cars [were] large and outstanding, like 
a couple ofstunsails. 

aitrib, X825 H. B. Gascoigne Nav, Fame 49 The Slunsail 
Booms they raise. 2850 H. Melville White facket xlv, 1 
..was ordered to reeve anew the stun’-saiUhalyards. 

Stnut (strnt), ji.i [f. Stunt w.i] 

1. A check in growth ; also, a state of arrested 
growth or development. 

*795 Trans. Soc^Arts'A.WX* t 66 Ifit [atreejtakcsa stunt. 
azBx$ Forcy Pbr. F, Anglia^ Stuniy a check in growili. 
Ex. *That tree has got a stunt.' 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 1A3 The compressed nature struggles through at every 
crevice, but can never get the cramp and stunt out of it. 
2894 G. M. Gould JUustr. Diet. Men. etc., a stunted 

or undeveloped state. Ibid,^ s. v. Cram^ Cram-stunt^ arrest 
in mental development due to over-study. 1899 Rider 
Haggard in LonzuxoiCs Mag. Oct. 547 They sufler from 
mildew or stunt of one kind or another. 

2. A creature wbicb has been hindered from at- 
taining full growth or development ; spec, (sec 
quot. 1858). 

2725 Dudley Whales in Phil. Trdus. XXXIII. 257 At 
two Years old, they [se. whales] are called Stunts, being 
stunted after weaning. 28s8Simmonds D/V/. Trade^ StuutSi 
a name for young whales of two years old, which, having 
been weaned, are lean. 2894 N.lfQ 8ih Ser. VI. 337/3 The 
streets are filled with stunts and runts. 

3. dial. A fit of sulkiness or obstinacy ; in phr. to 
take {the) sUmt. 

This use of the phrase is perb. a fig. application of that in 
quoL 2705, sense x. But cf. Stbunt sb, * 

2837 ilooD Blue Boar 34 Now at a line he gave a grunt, 
Now at a phrase took sudden stunt. 2862 C. C. Robinson 
Dial. Leeds 424 Tukc t' stunt an' went off wi’art spciking. 
18^ Sat, Rev. 12 Apr, 446/2 The most probable explanation 
of bis [Ld. Geo. Sackvillc's] inaction on that occasion [battle 
of Minden] is that he simply ‘ took stunts as the Yorkshire 
phrase has it— a case of sheer sulkiness, not of cowardice. 
Stunt (stont), sb.'^ colloq. [Of obscure origin, 
Orig. belonging to the slang of American college athletics ; 
TiOlxnHacCentufy Diet. i8gi or in ‘Webster 2897 ; in 1805 the 
word (as our first quot. shows) seems to have been still cur- 
rent only among college students. Its gener.al colloquial 
currency, and its extension of application, seems to have 
begun early in the 20th c. In British use it was at first re- 
garded as mainly a soldiers' word. It has been conjectured 
that the word may be a. G. stunde^ Ut. hour, or a variant of 
Stint neither of these suggestions seems impossible. A 

notion which is app. prevalent in the U.S. is that the word 
is a variant of Stump but in spite of the remarkable 
affinitj^ of meaning, etymological connexion between the 
words is very unlikely,] 

a. A prescribed item in an athletic competitiau 
or display, an ‘event’; a fe.at undertaken as a de- 
fiance in response to a challenge ; ‘ an act which is 
striking for the skill, strength, or the like, required 
to do it ; a feat ’ (W. Suppl. 1900) ; something 
performed as an item in an entertainment, a (the- 
atrical, etc.) * turn L). In recent use. An enter- 
prise set on foot with the object of gaining reputa- 
tion or signal advantage. In soldiers’ language 
often vaguely : An attack or advance, a ‘push’, 
‘ move*, 

2B9S Dial. Notes (Amer, Dial. Soc.) I. viii, 400 Stunt 
(st^nt) : one of those convenient words which may be used 
in almost any connection and the exact meaning of wliich 
must be determined largely by the context;. .‘It would be 
a great stunt to go to a dance without a girl' {i.e. an un- 
pleasant thing to do). ‘ He performed various stunts for the 
prof.' (r.e. did things that would win him the professor’s 
favor, ^ give him a * pull note: Doing slunts is 
used in N.Y. City by boys in the sense of performing some 
feat in rivalry,— -a long jump for instance,— one boy ‘ stump- 
ing' or challenging another.] 2897 Outing Aug. 440/2 A 
lamprey ^fastened upon a bare leg. That boy did more 
‘ stunts * In five minutes than he would attempt now for five 
thousand dollars! 2899 Jesse L. Williaai5^.?/<>/^« Story 
etc. 298 If 1 were you I'd have a mass meeting first, with 
horse speeches, and all the old Fresh-fire stunts, then a 
parade. 2901 Westm. Gaz. 31 Jan, xo/2 There will be many 
new'stunts’ ofa vaudeville nature. Theatre 


Roosevelt ii. 29 [At College] he played polo, did athletic 
stunts with the fellows, ..having no end of good times in it. 
290s D. Wallace Lure of LetBrador Wild viii. 124 That 
snowshocing trip would be a great stunt. 2909 Daily Chron. 
35 Aug. x/7 I've been in Texas about two years, doing 
broncho stunts. 2926 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 482/1 You re- 
member it is time to get up, for there is a ‘ stunt on 

Stnnt, a. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 3 stunnt 
{Ormm)i 5 atont. \OF..sluftt foolish, corresp. to 
MHG. stunz stubbed, short, ON. stutt-r (earlier 
^stnnt^r = MSw. siuut-ef) short OTeut. "^siunto- 
short, 'truncated, peril, repr. pre-Teut. *simdo-,i. 
root *stem ~ : cf. Stump sb. ° 

In OE.only in fig. sense (cf. ‘.short-witted '); the lit. sense 
may have existed unrecorded, but more prob. senses 2-4 arc 
from Scandinavian. With sense 3 cf. Short a. 20.] 

+ 1. Foolish, stupid. Obs. 

£■960 Rule SI. Benet (Schrocr) vii. 30 Se stunta on lehtre 
his slcfne scuferaS. c 2*00 Ormin 3714 WiJjJi mannkinn j’att 
wnss stunnt, & dill. & skilllxs swasumm asse. 

f 2 . Short in duration. Obs. 

a 2450 Kni, de la Tour, u (2906) 4.[Nc!] yeuithe longc lyfF 
and stont [Fr. tongue vie et courted irt this terreyn. 

3 . Obstinate, stubborn; rudely or angrily curt or 
blunt. (Chiefly applied to persons.) Now only 

1382 A Hall Iliad vir. 223 This speech so stunt and 
sodaine sayed ycclds all the troupe abasht. 2674 Ray N. C. 
Words. Stunt^ Lincoln, stubborn, fierce, angry. 2788 W. H. 
Marshall Yorksh. 11. 357 Stunt \ stubborn; not easy to 
be bent ; ns, a ‘stunt child *,astubborn child, a 1825 Fordy 
Voc. E. Augliot Stuntf Stuntyt short, blunt, crusty; un- 
mannerly. 2869 Tennyson North. Farmer. Nem Style v, 
Do'ant be stunt : taake time; I knaws wbat maakes tha sa 
mad. 

4 . Stunted, a. Short and thick, b. Dwarfed 
in growth. 

a. 2788 W. H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 357 A ‘ stunt stick *, 
a thick: short stick. 2845 S. Judd Margaret i.xvii. X47 The 
smoke of the stunt gray chimney. 

b. 2829 Keats Fallof Hyperion l 293 Side by side we stood 
(Like a stunt bramble bya solemn pine). 284$ Thackeray 
Cornhitlto Cairo v. 46 A stunt district of olive trees Is almost 
the only vegetation. 

6. Of a turn, bend, end : Abrupt. 

2851 Mayiiew Lond. Labour (i86x) II. 431/2 In case we 
comes to a stunt end where there's a wall and no place for 
'em to get away,.. they [sc. rats in a sewer] fly at us. 2886 
S.W. Line. Gloss.fStunt... hlunt, abrupt: as a ‘stunt turn ', 
that is, an abrupt bend, one at right angles. 

6. Comb . : etiint-boad Engineering^ the vertical 
Umbered end of a trench which has been excavated 
for the purpose of laying a sewer or a water-main. 
S'fcunt (stent), v.^ [f. Stunt a.] 
fl. trans. a. To irritate, provoke to anger. (Cf. 
Stunt a. 3.) b. To bring to an abrupt stand ; to 
nonplus. Obs. 

a. 2583 Meldancke Philoiimus N j, ITie burning of his 
right care stunted him likewise, for y‘ it is one of y® pans 
whichSatumeancuU planet gouerncih. /^Hf.Uiij.Y® tender 
bloud, from whence tmn rarespirites do breath. enfeebles 
the b<^y, and kepes it downe, whettes the wit and stunts 
the stomackc. 

b. 2603 Harsnet/’<»/iV 4//«/<>^/.SS It wa5sufiicienl..that 
his girdle, .should at .the first touch of the party possessed, 
stunt the dcuils wits. 2624 Latham Falconry (1633) 

want of digeslurc..shc will be presently stunted by those 
obstructions, 264* W. Montagu in Buccleuck MSS. (Hist. 
^ISS. Comm.) I. 302 His going. .is the wonder of London, 
and stunts us all to apprehend cither what was the cause or 
what will be the sequel of iL 

2 . To check the growth or development of (a 
person, plant, etc.) ; to decrease (growth or produc- 
tion) ; hence, to dwarf. 

2678- Evelyn Terra (cd. 2) 333 It b ever advisable to 
Water whilst the Ground is a Httle moist, and not totally 
dry, especially during the growing seasons, for it stunts the 
Plant and^inlcrrupis its progress. 1722 Arduthnot Tb/iw 
ii. 10 This Usage tbo* it stunted the Girl in her 
Growth, gave her a hardy Constitution. 2740 Ciievne 
Regimen 68 To stunt the growth of j'oung Animals,,, they 
need only be frequently rubbed over, with Brand>% 2842 J, 
Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 29 Not only was bis stature 
stunted, but his whole frame was delicate in the extreme. 
1845 Florist's frnl. (1846) VI. 97 They require to be kept 
rather dry, and to be stunted in the pots. 2881 Whitehead 
Hops 27 Stimulating the plants is apt to weaken them, and 
stunt their growth afterwards, tBtfSAllbuti's Sysi. Med, I. 
466 Exercise increases growth, while over-exercise stunts it, 
-b. transf. and fig. 

x6S9 Y. OsaoRN Miscell, Ess. etc. 75 Such as succeed in 
their dear-bought Experiences. .become stunted in their 
Knowledge. 2796 Burke Let. Noble Lord 30 When by a 
cold penur)’^ I blast the abilities of a nation, and stunt the 
growth of It's active energies, the ill I may do is beyond all 
calculation. 1829 J, Foster Contrib. Eclectic Rnn [2^44) 
J. 509 Their minds were cramped, stunted, and irritated by 
a hyper-calvinistic cast of doctrine. 2849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. i.. I* 48 During the last three centuries, to stunt the 
growth of the human mind has been her [se. the Church of 
Rome's] chief object. 1867 Posey Eleven Addr. ix. (190B) 
loS It is a graver thing, ifa duty, impressed on us In our very 
earliest childhood, ..remained stunted toils then me.isure. 
2876 Mozley Univ. Serin, xiii. 238 There is a barrenness in 
their minds which stunts all the truths which they take up. 
2893 "I. Hist. Early Scot. Educ.iCw, 175 However 

hostile critics may talk, their system docs not necessarily 
cramp or stunt native genius. ^ 

3 . intr. To become arrested in growth, ? Obs. 

1706 London & Wise Retir'd Gard. 20 Nor do our fruits 

stunt, chap, and drop off as they do with them [in France]. 
2707 Mortimer Husb. 379 [Of coppice wood] What is bit by 
the Cattle, will else stunt for several Years before it will 
take to its growth. 2750 W. Ellis Mod. Hushandm. III. 
iL so in Britten Old Country Words s.v., [Lambs] stunting 


or dying by the operation [of castrating]. Ibid. V. 1. 78 ibid. 
[Turnips will] burn, stunt, and spoil [if they grow too thickj* 
2796 C. Marshall Gardening viii. (1813) lox Old fiuit trees 
may sometimes succeed with good man.'igcment, but they 
are liable to stunt, and dwindle off. ' 

4 . To become sullen or sulky, dial. 

2877-89 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v,, Doant saaynoht; I’d let 
her stunt it oot if 1 was thoo. ^iastc^ Uobad, 0, how he 
stunt 2886 S.W. Line. Gloss, s.v., I spoke to him but he 
stunted directly, 

stunt Csti;nt), W .2 Sc. a. iyans. To stamp (the 
feet), b. intr. To walk with a heavy tread. Cf. 
Stump v. 2, Stamp v. 2 e. 

2804 J, Aikman Poems (1816) 233 His feet he [w. a horse) 
on the road fair stunted. 2901 G. Douglas House wih Gr. 
Shutters 45 , 1 come stunting out in a bleeze of wrath and 
slam theyelt ahint me! 

St'unt, error for or variant of Stint 4, 

26^2 Mrs. D’Anvers Academia 34 Because they have 
tbeir stunt of Victuals, And that I’me sure, but very little's. 

Stimt(e : see Stound sb.^, Stint v. 

Stunted (st^'nted),///, a. [f. Stunt z/.l + -EDk] 

1 . Checked in growth or development ; of growth, 
checked, arrested. Hence, diminutive, dwarf. 

27x9 London & Wise Compl, Gard, p. xi, It can never 
be pleasing to see a stunted Tree. 2727 Pope Mncer 
It Like stunted hide-bound Trees. 2776 Adam Smith 
W. N, 1 . 1. XL 234 That stunted breed (ol cattle] which was 
common all over Scotland. 2822 Scorr AV/«7a/.ix,Aqueer, 
shambling, ill-made urchin, who, by his stunted growth, 
seemed atout twelve or thirteen years old. 1826 Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 427 The long succession of years of stunted 
crops. 2833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 407 Precocity of intellect in a 
stunted frame, is the grand desideratum in a Newmarket 
nursery. 2868 Darwin Anim. 4 * PI. I- hi. 78 These pigson 
the Paramos are small and stunted. 2875 C. C. hLkVizZool, 
22 The innermost digit is often stunted or absent. 2890 
Hardwicke's Science-Gossip XXVI. 141/1 The florets at 
apex opened first and the lower ones last.. which gave the 
flower a stunted appearance, 
b. of immaterial things. 

2658 F. Osborn Mem. Elis. If James EpIst. A 3, Scholars, 
who think it a sufficient excuse in jhc justification of a 
stunted Knowledge, to maintain an impossibility of trans- 
cending the. Miilitics of former Ages. 2864TENNVS0N/f>7;//rr'2 
F. 357, I lived for years n stunted .sunless life. 29x2 VV. W. 
Fowler Relig. E.x6er. Rom, People xii. 287 The old State 
religion remained, but in stunted form, and with paralysed 
vitality. 

2 . Of a thing: Shortened ; + worn down {obsi)\ 
also, disproportionately or abnormally short. 

2726 Gay Trivia 11. 92 When waggish boy.s the stunted 
beesom ply To rid the slabby pavement, e 2844 Rossetti 
Burger's Lenore Note (MS,), 1 have retained ihe German 
verMon.. thinking It more suited to the metre than the 
lengthy English word ‘ Leonora,* and by far less unpleasin^ 
to the car than the stunted and ugly abbreviation/ Leonor . 
284s Eeelesioiogist IV. 89 A stunted chancel Is affixed. 
2898 C. Hyne Through Arctic Lapland \\, 24 He mounted 
on the stem-head of his steamer a stunted heavy-breeched 
sun. . 

b. In the names of animals or plants, the indi- 
viduals of which are diminutive in form. 

2827 Griftith tr, CuvierV, 38 Simla Jacchus Yxdgaris 
(the Stunted Mpnkey or Jacchus). 184B Johns Week at' 
Lizard 271 Stunted Ox-eye Daisy. 2889 Maiden UsepPk 
Australia 397 Casuariua Stunted She-oak . 

Hence Stu'ntodly adv. ; Stn’ntedness. 

2740 Chevne Regimen 66 The Siuniedncss, Punynessand 
Feebleness, ko conspicuous among the better^ Sort.^ 1^4 
Sala in Daily Tel. 15 Aug., The pure Indians. .m the 
southern portion of Mexico are as a rule of very low stature, 
even to stunledness. 2907 Edin, Rev.OcX. 439 The hvmg 
organism within at last ceased struggling to extend HseJt, 
and stuntediy and pathetically took the shape prescribed. 

Sinmtmg (sto-ntiij), vbl. sb. . [f. Stunt + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb. 

283s Ure Philos.Manuf. 23 That cramping of * 

ties, ..that stunting of the frame, ..c.annot.. occur under in« 
equable distribution of industry. tSgjAlibuti's . * 

III, 134 The chief question is the degree of bony ueformtiy 
or stunting of structure which will remain. 29x2 Hat / 
News 3 May 3 The man whose education has been 
‘herding' in gigantic classes, .often has suffered from in 
lectual stunting. ^ , , 

Strmtiiig (st»'ntig), ppl. a. [£ Stunt v. + 
-INQ 2 .J That stunts. , 

1902 R. Bacot Donna Diana xx. 246 The njuiospberc 0 
ecclesiastical Rome is heavy— .stagnant-stunting to ai * 
tellectuai growth. 2907 A. C. \iEUSOU Attar lire 'n6 
this ethical prudence which is always. .pulling up ih® P 
to see how it grows, which is the weakening and the s 
ing thing. ^ ^ . ... 

t Stuntise. Obs. rare-'. [? error for sUatsc, 
a. OF. cstontise, f. eslout Stout a.] ? Arrogance, 

violence. ^ 

a 13x7 />o/. SoKfi (1839I 334 Hii bvewen strut and stunlisc 
there as sholde be pes. •• ^ 

tStu-ntly, a. Obs. rare. In 1-2 stuntuc. 

[f. Stunt vi. + -lyI.] 

1 . Stupid, foolish. . . . u* S? 

c 1000 Aii.TMC Horn. 1 . 472 Iob..ne syngodemidhis 
ne nan 3ing stuntlices onsean God ne sprmc. * 

Horn. 109 Hwet is cure, .swastuntlicswa is aide 

nule bis mod to gode awendan. 

2 . ? = Stunt a. 3. 

1583 Melbanckb Philotimus U iii, Lycurgus, not on 
clad with the stuntllest courage of all other, and far beyoa 
Aercithous in strength.., slue him thoby sleight. 

+ Stu-ntly, adv. Obs. rare . ' In i stuntlice. 

[f. Stunt a. + -hr 2.] ' 

1 . Foolishly. OE, only. t, • 3 

■cxooo jElfric Saints' Lives xva. 132 Sume men.*, brings 
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heora lac to eorSfasstum stane . . And nellaS under-standan hu 
stanllice hi do5. 

2 . ? Arrogantly. 

1581 A. Hall Hind x. 174 Their state recite and eke their 
race, and doe not siuntly lalke, Still with a lowe and courte- 
ous grace let there the speeches walke. 

Stuntness- [f. Stunt a. -ness.] 

1 1 . Foolishness, stupidity. Obs, 

c xooo i^LFRic Sainis' Lives L 228 pysses middan-eardes 
wj*sdotn is stuntnis [L. siul/iiia] setforan gode, /hW, xvii. 
23 Se rihtwisa soSlice ne him ondra5dan..5irhe him 
sylfum stj^S fram callum stunt-nyssum. ctiysLa//:b, llam, 
X17 Fcla stuntnesse beo5, }>cr nan steore ne biS. 

2 . Abrupt brevity. 

X87X J. Earle PhilcL Eng, Tcn^ie x. 497 Short sentences 
are prevalent in our language, as Tong ones are in German. 
In all things we incline to curtness and siuntnes«. 

Stunty (sto’mi), a, [f. Stunt a, + -y.] 

1 . Stunted in growth, short in sl.atnre. 

x8a8 H. Angelo Reniin. I. 287 Two stock-broker’s clerks, 
the one six feet two in height; the other, a stunly Jew, per- 
formed the parts of Pierre and Jafiier. x8^ Cler’elnnd 
Ghss., Stunty^ I. Short in growth or stature; of Ling, or 
any other shrubby plant : of a person also, who is short in 
stature. 

2 . Sulky, obstinate ; curt, blunt, dial. 

tjxSis Isee Stunt ^. 31. x86x Aches Strickland Old 
Priends Ser. ii. 69 Their boss, .had kicked her ox^m fetlock, 
and then she tamed both lame and slunt3’{sulk}' stubborn). 

Plence Stu’ntiiiess, the condition of being stunted. 

Latham quotes from * Chcync P/iileso/ 7 iiea/ Conjee/ures' 
a passage identical with quot, 1740 s.v. Stuntedsess. 

<2x873 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. (1S79) II. 179 ^Vhile 
walls and pillars might avail themseU’es to the full of this 
upward striving, it \vas hard that the arch should be con- 
demned to unalterable stuntiness. 

Stimy, Stuays: see SrONT v., Stoxish w. 

+ Stuorie. Obs. rare~^, [ad. It. stuora (in the 
orig.), repr. L. slorea^ A mat. 

.XSSS Eden Decades (Arb.) 257 founde the kyng in 

his pallaice sitt3Tige A*ppon a floure or stuorie made of the 
leaues of date trees. 


II Stupa ^ (sti/I’pa). Also stuppa. [L. sl2lj>af 
more correctly stuppa, towsslate Gr. <rTurr7.] 

1 . = Stupe Only in Diets. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Diet, (cd.2), Sivfea, sett stupa, 
a piece of linnen dipt in a liquor, and applied to the part 
affected, /bid., Stuppa or Stupa, the same with Siupea. 
1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Stupa or StuPe^ the course 
part of Flax, Tow, Hards, Ockam to calk Ships with ; also 
a Stupe us’d by Surgeons. X875 Diet. Mech.,Stupa, 

tow used as a pledget, compress, or as a wad tn fomenta- 
tions. 

2. Bot. (See qnots.) Only in Diets. 

1856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Stupa, a tufc or mass of 
hair or fine filament matted together. x866 Treas. Bot., 
Stupa, tow ; a tuft of long hairs. 1900 B. D. J ackson Gloss, 
Bot. Tertfis, Stupa or Stup/a, 

II Stupa^ (sl«*pa). [Skr. A Buddhist 

monument ; = Tope sh.^ 

1B76 Fercusson Ind, ff Easi. Archil, i. iii. 57 The^ diffi- 
culty was met by assigning a portion [of the remains of 
Buddha] to each of the contending parties, who are said to 
have erected stupas to contain them. 1882 Editu Rexr. Oct. 
356 Monasteries in ruins, and stupas In a dilapidated con- 
dition. 

Stupe (stiilp), siy Also 5 stuppe, 6 stoupe, 
7 stoup, stuplie, 7-8 stuph. [ad. L. stupa, stuppa : 
see Stupa L Cf. F. itoupe tow.] A piece of tow, 
flannel, or other soft substance, wrung out of hot 
liquor and medicated, for fomenting a wound or 


ailing part. 

CX400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 53 Wipinne J^wounde lele he 
3elke of an cy, wih oile of rosi-^ with siupis, or ellis va\> lint. 
a 1425 tr. Arderyte's Treat. Fistula, etc. 87 Sluppez of lyne 
or coton. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 94 b, Applye it 
with stoupes mo>*sted in water. 16x2 Woodall Mate 
(1653) 96 A large hot stupe wet in a good lixivium, and 
wrung out. 1634 T. Johnson Party sChirurg. xi. xIL (167S) 
286 These stoups I stayed and held to the part wth double 
cloaths. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc, Compit. in. 76, I rolled up 
his head upon a Stuphe, dry >vrung from the fomentation. 
*743 tr. Heisieds Surg. i. xv. (176S) no Foment the Eye 
wih Stuphs wrung out of the Decoctions which we pre- 
scribed above. xSSSAllbute’sSyst.Med.J. 43 S Fomenta- 
txons and stupes are conveniently made of a length of flannel 
doubled. 

stupe (stiKp), ib .2 colloq. Now chiefly dial. 
[Shortened f. Stupid.] A stupid person, a fool. 

1761 Bickerstaffe Love in Viliage ii. ii, Was there ever 
such a poor stupe ! 18x3 Sketches cf Character{,^. 2) L ix 
How could they think of bringing that stupe of a Miss New- 
ton? 1840 Lady C. BuRv/f/i/. Fhrts, Of all the silent 
stupes, commend me to Captain ITielwaL 1876 Blackmore 
Crspps XXXV, ‘ What a stupe 1 must be, she continued to 
herself, ‘ to imagine that the bo3’ could be in love ! 

Stupe (stiwp), Also 8 stoop, [f. Stupe 
•f*!- trans. To moisten (lint, tow, etc.) in some hot 
liquid so as to form a stupe. Obs. rare'‘^. 

rx540 Prad. Cyrurgyoits A x, Roulettes, stupe<, or plag- 
ettes made of lynie, . .stuped or dypped in hole 03*les. 


2 . To foment xvith a stupe or stupes. 

2670 Naeboroogh yml. in Ace.Scv. Late Vcy, i. 0 ^+^ 
52 They use bathing and stuping those plac^ s’y^Phd. 
7>a«r. XL, 426 The Abdomen ^vas stuped twice a Day with 
an emollient Fomentation. 1747 SVesley Print, P/tystek 
(1762) 100 Stoop it [a sprain] with one spoonful of Brandy, 
two of Vinegar and four of Water. 1843 in R- J. Graves Sysi. 
Clin. Med. xxix. 390, I.. stuped the part with warm water 
and laudanum, xSga Casseirs Fam. Mag.^l^T. sts/i [She] 
developed a tiresome face-ache, which no amoimt of stuping 
with poppy-heads could bring into visiting shape. 


stupe, obs. form of Stoop ».l 
Stnpefacient (sti«pfl?i‘jeat), a. and sb. Med. 
Also 7 stupi-. [ad. L. stupefacient-em, pres. pple. 
of stupefaefre : see Sidpeft ».] A. adj. Stupefy- 
ing, producing stupor. ? Ohs. 

s66, Rowlauo Seftrodeds Cftym. Disp. e xxx. 40 Stupe- 
fecient, N.-ircotick. ifcs Grew Anal. Plants, Led. ve i. 
rSo Stupifacicnt [is a kind of Taste] as in the Knot of Black 
Hellebore. 1748 Hartley Olserv. Man i. ii. § 2. 155 Ver>* 
nauseous and stupefacient Tastes may perhaps arise from 
violent and irregular Vibrations. 1849 in Craic; 1850 in 
OciLviE; and in later Diets. 

B. sb. A medicine producing stupor, rarer-". 
i8ss in Ogilvie Suppl. (and in later Diels.). 1898 in Syd. 
Sac, Lex. 

t Stnpefact, v. Obs. rarr-K [f. L. stupe- 
fact-, ppl. stem of stupefac^rel\ trans. = Stupefy. 
1598 Florio, Atl(tpptare,..iQ stupefact ones sences. 

tStupefact,M/»//^. Chiefly Also 
6 stupifact, stupe-, stupifak. [ad, L. stupefact- 
us, pa. pple. of stiipefacPrc*. see Stupefy v.l 
Stupefied. 

*S*3 Douglas dEneis v. xL 87 Of Troiane wmen the 
m3’ndis worth aga^t. And all thair hartis sum deill stupifak. 
*549 Coutpl, Scot. 6 Bot ^tt i vas lang stupefact ande timide, 
for fait of ane peremptoir conclustone. a 1578 Linoesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1, 116 The king hearand 
this \yas stu^fact in his mynd. 1590 Barrouch Meth, 
Physick iir. xi. (1506) 118 The senses be astonied and stupe- 
fact by cooling things. 

Stupefaction (sti/7piT3e*kj3n). Also 7 stupi-. 
[a. F. siupifaction (i5-i6th c.), or ad. mod.L. 
stupefaciion-em : see Stopeft v. and -faction.] 

L The action of stupefying or state of being 
stupefied; numbness, torpor, or insensibility, of 
body or mind. 

XS43TRAHERON Vigo's Ckirurg. it. x^Lafib, The extremi- 
tecs of the3*r bodj’es, .were reduced to suebe colde, and con- 
gelation or stupefaction. It.Grveneveldt's Treat.Stone 
32 A stupefaction in the l*high and Leg- 1756 Burke Subl, 
4- B. Iniro.l., Wks. 1. 103 Tobacco is the delight of Dutch- 
men, as it diffuses a torpor and pleasing stupefaction. 1865 
Dickens Halfthe pupils dropped asleep, orfell 
into a state of waking stupefaction. 191X RiKtin //enry Fex^ 
Ld. Uotlandvnu II. 98 The activity of Fox. .seemed the 
result of long^ pent-up energ3' that had suffered stupefaction 
under an arbitrary over-lord. 

^ b. Used for Stupefacient sb. 
xdstWfTTrB tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 327 Stupefactions 
[L, stupe/acientia] being applyed outwardly, doe [etc.], 

2 . Overwhelming consteraation or astonishment. 

X597 A M. ix.GuillenteatPs Fr.Ckirur^ 52 b/s This fore- 
sayw stupefactione and feare, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
189 Which ceremony is so hideously acted that it raises no 
small stupefaction in the beholders. 2831 Carl^tx Sartor 
Res. III. Hit, llie deceptions, and wonder-hiding stupefac- 
tions, which Space practises on us. 1863 Dickens Mut, Fr. 
III. vi, \yhat was the stupefaction of the friendly movers 
when this object at last emerging proved to be a much- 
dilapidated <mk lantern! 

Stnpefactive (sti/t’ptfektiv), a. and sb. ? Obs. 
Also 7 stupi-. [a. F. sttipifadif, -ive adj. (i6th c.), 
ad. med.L. stupefactsv-sis, f. L. stupefact-, ppl. 
stem of stupefaclre : see Stopeft v. and -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Med. Having the property of pro- 
ducing stupor or insensibility. 

1527 Andrew Brunsvjyke's Distytl. fVaters cj h. The 
water of Nenufara floure.. is half poj'son or venjin thrughc 
his gieat coldenes or slupefacoie. 2543 Traheron Vigo's 
Ckirufg. Interpret, Words, Slupcfactiue; That, that ba’.be 
strength to astojmie, and take awayc fef>'nge. 1625 B^roN 
Sylva § 98 Opium hath a Stupefactiue Part, and a Heating 
Part, 1649 E, Reynolds Hosea xiL 14 Someaffcclions and 
motions of the heart.. are of a cold stupefactive, and con- 
stringent nature. 1669 VucetSa Husb. Spiritual, i. vL 57 
Opium and such-like stupifactive ingr^ients. 2789 W, 
Buchan Dom. Med. xlvi. (1790) 473 Those {sc. poisons]^ of 
the vegetable kind arc generally of a narcotic or slupcfaclive 
quality, z-jgy London CompL Art Cookery, Brewing oiq 
Cocculus Iaaicus..xs poisonous, slupefactive, and unlawful 

2 . gen. Stupefying, astounding, rare. 

1689 T. Plunket Char.Good Commander 45 What dire 
Catastrophe's impending are? What stupefacUve things w’c 
daily hear? 

B. sb. A stupefactive medicine. 

2562 DiaL Serenes ^ Chir.yf^ Stnpctfactlu» 

or dedde things, as Opium. 2626 Baton Sylva \ 74 This 
we see in the Operation of Opium, and Stupefactiues, vpon 
the Spirits of liuing Creatures. x668 E. Reynolds Serrrt. 

24 Thereby teaching us. .to tefuse any .Anodynes or Siupe- 
factives which might take away the sense of sinne from us. 
Hence Stnpefaxtivejiess. rare~^» 
xjzj Bailey, voI. II. 

Stupeficar'tzon. rare~‘\ In 7 stupi-, [C 
Stupefy v. : see -fication.] = STOPEFAcrrioN. 

1650 John Hall Paradoxes 35 ^\’hat other is this.. but 
selfe stupificatinn. 

Stupefied (sti«’pnhid),^/. a. [f. Stupefy v. 
-f-EDk] In senses of the verb. 

*®39/- Taylor (WzicrP.^ Crabtree Led. 12 Goe, thou art 
a stupified Asse, 2554 Power Exf. Philos. 1. 70 Thirdlj;, in 
the return of the Spirits into the stupefied Leg, we plainly 
perceive by the prickling, what a slow motion the Spirits 
na\*e. 2673 Bunyan Diffl fndgm. iVater-Baptism 4^, 1 will 
not suppose you so much stupified. 2790 Burke ReJl.Revj. 
France \\T:s. 1792 III. xoo Several English were the stupi- 
fied and indignant spectators of that triumph. 2825 
aulay Milton Ess, (1897) 27 To break the ties which bou^ 
a stupefied people to the scat of enchantmenL 2908 C. 
Btcc Orig. Christianity xxx. (>909) aSs^Herodian. .speaks 
of Se>*eius with an almost stupefied admiratiOT. * 


STUPENDIOSITT. 

Hence Stu*pefi.ediXQSS. 

C2^7 Bov^ Disc. Swearing Wks. 1772 VL 6 We know 
that insensibility of pain may.. proceed from the deadness 
and stupifiedness of the part 

Stupefier (sti/I'piTaiw). [f. Stupefy v . + 
•erI.] Something that stupefies ; a medicine that 
produces stupor. 

2(584 Jr- Bonet's Merc. Compit. vrii. 280 The violence of 
the Pam sometimes forces us of necessity to apply Siupe- 
fers. 1735 Berkeley Querist §348 Wks. 1871 III. 3B4 
Whether the natural phlegm of this island needs any addi- 
tional stupifier? 1832 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 43 
Narcotics, soporifics or stupefiers. 

Stupe^ (sti;7*p/f3i), V. Also 7 stupefie, 7-8 
stupifie, 6-9 stnpify. [a. F. siupifi-er (i6th c.), 
ad. L. siupfacert to make stupid or senseless, f, 
slttpere to be stru k senseless, be amazed ; see -fy. 

The spelling with i fcf. H^i/y) was common until the 
latter half of the xgth c. ‘This W'ord should. .be spelled 
stupe/yx but the authorities are against it '(Johnson).J 

1 . trans. To make stupid or torpid ; to deprive 
of apprehension, feeling, or sensibility; to benumb, 
deaden. 

? a 1600 in Lylfs tVks. (1902) III. 497 Twas not Tobacco 
slupifyed y® braine. 26x2 Shaks. Cymb. i. v. 37 ^ose 
IdrugsJ she ha*s, Will stupifie and dull the Sence a-while. 
2652 Hertudicall Banquet 69 This by the narcoticall Sul- 
phur of the Opium, stupefied the Nerve. 2709 T. Robinson 
Vindic. Mosaick Syst. 56 That any one., should ^ so siupi- 
fied by the Prevalency of his Lusts, as to deny the Being of 
that God, whose [etc.]. 2732 Arbuthsot Rules of Diet 

(2736) 36s Opiate and anodjme Sub-Stances which stupify 
and relax the Fibres. 2806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) VI. xxx, Your nngeis being, .siupefied by the 
cold. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, v. 1. 666 The prisoner, 
stupified by illness, was unable., to understand whal pas^. 
2B89 Mrs. Oliphant Poor Genii, xlv, His anxiety stupefied 
in.stead of quickening his senses. 

fg. 2B74 Spurgeon Treas. David IxxxL IV. 26 No dal- 
ness should ever stupify onr psalmody, 
b, absoi. 

2692 Hartcliffe Virtues 81 As nothing doth restore us 
more to our selves, when we faint and are weary, than Sleep 
soberly taken, «o nothing doth more stupifie, than its Excess. 
2707 Floyer Physic. PulseAVatch Bi If the Bath be so long 
continu’d as to stupifie. a 1848 W. A. Butler Serm. ir. 
(1849) 140 Satan,.. who deceives that he may destroy, stupi* 
fies that he may deceive. 

2 . To stun with amazement, fear, or the like; to 
astound. [So L.] 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 17 With great amarement they 
were stupeCde. 162a hlALVNES Anc. Lasv-Mereh, 337^Tbe 
^prehension of the continuance of intollerable Vsurie in 
England, ts able to stupifie n mans senses. 2779 Mirror 
No. 22. r 23 He sat, stupified with shame and remorse. 2706 
MuE.D'ARBLAYCa/;r2V/<r VI. ill. III. 175 ' If she is not in the 
rooms to-niebt,* said Sir Sedle>’, ' 1 shall be stupified to 
petrifaction.’ 2845 Darwtn Voy. Hat. viii. {i8?9) 272 The 
mind is stupified in thinking over the long, absolutely neces- 
saiy, lapse of j’eais. 2009 Eu^l. Rev. Feb. 602 All these 
people seem stupefied ^ the immensity of the calamity 
which has befallen them. 

i* 3 . To deprive (a material substance) of mobi* 
lity. Obs. rarr^'. 

<2x626 Bacon Physiol, Rem. Baconiana (2679) 200 TTiis 
stupjfieih the Quick-silver that it runneth no more. Ibid. 
222 When it. .is not fluent, but stupified. 

4 . intr. To become stupid or torpid; to grow 
dull or insensible. Now rare. 

a 2632 Donne Let. to Sir H. G. v, Poems (1633) 365, I 
which live in the Countrj* without stupifying, am not in 
daxknesse, but in shadow*. 1803 Mary Charlton Wife <5- 
Mistress 111. 47 Do not go and stupify with such an old 
illuruiuie as the Dowager Lady McIviIJe. 2844 Syd. Ssmth 
in Lady Holland Mem. (18551 H* 5*3» 1 ahva5*s fatten and 
stup>efy on such diet; I want to lose flesh and gain under- 
standing. 

Hence Stu’pefying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2622 CoTCR., Hoix vondque..is of a poisonous, deadly, 
and stupifying qualitie. 2637 B. Jonson Sad Skepk. ii. viii, 
The dead-numming Night-shade I The stupifjdng Hemlock ! 
2673 PE.VN Ckr. Quaker xx. 585 The StapIfJ^ngs of Sin. 
1731 Miller Gard, Did. s-v. BTnr, The Effects they base 
upon the human Body are rather stupifying th^ inebriating. 
<zx768SECKER5‘e77/r.{Z77o) IV. 27 The benumbing and stupe- 
fying of so important a Principle of ibeir Nature. 2863 
Mary Howxtt tr. F. Bremers Gteece^ 11. xvi. 255 A cave, 
out of which.. a stupefj*ing exhalation ascended. 29x6 
Blackvj. Mag. May 607/2 Ihe views cbtalned are almost 
5tupe^*ing in their majesty and grandeur. 

Stupen, stuppin, dial. (Kent) ff. Stewpan. 

2627 in W. F. Shaw A/rw. E<zj/ry (1870) 227 Fowr brass 
potts three brass slupens. 2736 J. Lewis Hist. Isle Tenet 
(ed. a) 39 Stuppin, a Stew*-pan or Skillet. 

Stripezid (sti«pe‘nd), a. Obs. in serious use. 
[ad. L. sliips/td-us ; see Stupendous. CLhorrend, 
trtme7td^ Stupendous. 

2622 Burton Anai. Mel. x. i- il viL 35 In time of sleepc 
this faculty is free, & many times conccaues^range, stu- 
pend, absurd shapes. Ibid. 11. Ji. il 314 The Romanes 1^ 
iheir publike Bathes, very sumptuous and stn;wnd. ^ 2^ 
Doctrine cf DrAls 25 That stupend miracle of Christ s^- 
carnation. 270a C. Mather Magn, Ckr. iii. 11. xix- 272 1 he 
stupend Variety of Human Faces. 2864 
Trav. 127 A lobster.. of cxpcricn^ M^stupend, His claws 
were blunted at the end. Turning life s iron pages 
Hence + Stnpemdly’ adv. o - . • 

Ifai iv./.L 717 n: Bmlsina 

so stnpondlysupsritmoos in thsirccreniooiM. Itat (ctM- 

Stupendio-Blty. rare-K [f. c«t, m irailalioa 
of religiosity, etc. : sec -iir.] Stnjtradousnes. 

J830 H. Asdito Rmin. 1. 174 Grtsse. .coold not polientI;r 
endirc the least obserrations upoa the stnpendiosity of bn 
figure 
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+ Stnpe'ndious, Ohs, [irreg. f. L, stiipend- 
its (see bTUPENDOUS), after adjs. in -ions ; cf, ire* 
vtendious, vulgar form oiirevtendous,'] Stupendous. 

Our naraerous instances show that this was the accepted 
form until the latter part of the 17th c., when the correct 
shipendous began to be used, 

1547 Boorde Introd, Knoivl, 133 Vet in lerland is stu- 
pendyous thynges ; for there is neythcr Pyes nor venymus 
wormes. 1591 Haringtoh Orl. Fxtr, Apol, Poctriepijb, 
As witnes the huge Theaters, and Amphitheaters, monu- 
ments of slupendious charge. i6ix Coryat CmditUs 284 A 
most stupendious summe of money. ^1667 Milton P, L, x. 
351 At sight Of that stupendious Bridge his joy encreas'd. 
xyia Steele Sped, No. 472 f 7 That stupendious Machine 
[the Eye]. X76B Boswell Corslcai. (cd. a) 29 Craggy clifis 
of so stupendious a height, that [etc.], a x8oo Pegce A need, 
£u^,Lang, (18x4)5500 tneolherhand, they [rr. Londoners] 
say iiupendiouSi for stupendous. 

Hence + Stnpe^ndiously adv,f Stupe’ndlons- 
uess. 

1630 Prynne Anti-Annin, 108 Can any elected persons 
heart be found so stupendiously obdurate, as to withstand 
this omnipotent working. 1656 Earl Monm. tr, Boccalini s 
Advts./r, Pamnss.i.v.g The stupendiousnessof the Vene- 
tian liberty. i652 H. More Enthus, Tri, 14 There maybe 
such a due dash of Sanguine in the Melancholy, that the 
Complexion niayprovcstupendioasly[^</.x^i2 stupendously] 
enravishing. 1676 Doctrine 0/ Devils 54 This is.. an Axio- 
matical Truth among the Doctors of Demonology, That a 
Devil or Witch can, Tor stupendiousness of the work do as 
much as ever Christ did. xyix in 20th Rep. Hist. MSS, 
Comm. App. v, 113 The jewes,. remained so stupendiously 
incredulous, that tliey putt him to death for an imposter. 

StapendOUS (sti?rpc'nd3s), a. [f. L. Stupend- 
us ‘ that is to be wondered at, amazing’, gerundive 
of stiipere to be struck senseless, be amazed at ; 
see -ons.] Such as to cause stupor or astonishment ; 
amazing, astounding ; marvellous, prodigious j 
amazingly large or great 
x666 Pepys Diary 21 May, It is stupendous to see how 
favourably, .my Lord Ashly carries himscif to Mr. Vcabsly. 
i 6 $p Gale Crt, Gentiles l l iiL 22 The strength of these 
Anakims W’as stupendous. X697 Dp.yden AEneis ix. 703 
There stood a Tow*r, .of stupendous height. X732 Pope Ess, 
Man L 267 All arc but parts of one stupendous whole, 1798 
Sophia Lee Canterb, ‘J\ Young Lady's T, II. 412 They 
reached the foot of that stupendous natural barrier, the 
.^Ips. 1863 CowDEN Clarke Skaks. Char, x. 261 The man 
who thinks to outwit three women, who are aware of his 
purpose, must indeed be a stupendous ass. 1863 bliss 
Aurora Floyd iii, The young olHccr laughed aloud 
at the stupendous Joke. 29x4 Eug. Hist, Rev. Jan. 135 He 
is apt to attribute to his opponents stupendous oversights 
and elementary misunderstandings. 

Hence Stiip 8 *ndoTisl 7 adv., Stupe'ndonsnoss. 
X7za Stupendously : see Stupcnoiously, ^upt. 1662. 1727 
Bailey vol. 11, Stupendousness, Astonishingness. 2742 
Land. ^ Country Breiv. 1. (cd, 4) 37, I have known some 
of the little Victualling Brewers, so stupendously ignorant, 
that [etc.]. X743 f. Ellis Knoivl. Div. Things 219 Those 
very Works, whicn, from their Stupendousness, should have 
taught them the Greatness of the former. 28x4 J.^W. 
Croker in C, Papers (1884) 7 Oct., Be.. sure to make it (a 
column] stupendously high. 1848 Dickeks Dombey i, Her 
nose, stupendouslj* aquiliae. 1890 Voice (N, Y.) 17 1 uly, This 
generation so familiar with stupendousness of all funds. 

t Strape'nduous, a. Obs. [ineg. f. 'L.sittpend- 
its (see Stdpesdous), after adjs. in -uousi cf. ire- 
menduous.'] Stupendous. 

1736 Mrs. Manley's Secret Mem. III. 17 Horatio, named 
immortaZ from his stupenduous \ed, 1720 1 IT. 15 stupendous! 
(inquests in Iberia. x'j 6 o-^z H. Brooke Pool 0/ Qual. 
(1792) IIL 241 Travellers.. are apt to enquire by whom the 
stupenduous pile was erected. J794 Morse Amer. Geog, 
(1706) IL 12 A torrent, precipitating itself from stupenduous 
rocks. 

Stupent (sti«-pent), a. rare. [ad. L. stupent-em 
pres. pple. of stupere to be stupefied or astounded.] 
That is in a state of stupor or amazement. 

1843 Carlyle Past d* Pr, iii. viii, Wc stand raeechless, 
£tup«nt, and know not what to say ! x8sx — in froude C's 
Life in Lend, (1884) II. xix. 68 Poor Simeon.. sat stupent 
in the whirlpool of heterodox hail 1912 G. B. Shaw 
Pygmalion ii. (1916) X2o Higgins \siupent] Well ! 1 ! {Re- 
covering his breath with agasp) What do you expect me 
to say to you? 

Stupeons (stiapfiss), a. Zoal. and Bot. Also 
Btuppeous (st»-pf|3s). [f. L. siupe-tis, stuppe-us 
made or consisting of tow, f. stiipa, sluppa : see 
Stupe sbP - and -ons.] Having, or_covered with, 
matted or tufted hairs or filaments. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvL 275 Stupeous, covered 
with long loose scales resembling low. Ex. The Palpi oi 
Lepidoptera. X87X W, A Leighton Lichen-flora 104 Me- 
dulla stuppeons. xgoo B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot, Terms^ 
SiupeonSt woolly. 

•f* Stupex. Obs, App. a jocular improvement 
on Stupe ii.2 

2853 Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour {1893) 33^ ‘The little 
stupexesl* exclaimed bliss Glitters. 2864 bliss Yoncr 
Trial I. 61 UTie light of nature would show that to any one 
but a stupex. 

Stupli(e, variant ff. Stufe Ohs., Stope sb^ 
Stupid (sUS’pid), a, and sh, [ad. L. stupid-iis, 
f. stup-h’e to be stunned or benumbed. Cf. F. 
stupidt (Rabelais), Sp., Pg- estdpido. It. stupidof\ 
A. ezdj, 

1. Having one’s faculties deadened or dulled ; in 
a state of stupor, stupefied, stunned; csp. hyper* 
boliccdly, stunned with surprise, grief, etc. Ohs, exc. 
arch, (poet.') 


Very common in Dryden. 

2611 Shaks. iVini. T, iv. iv. 409 Is not your Father growne 
incapeable Of reasonable aflhyrcs? Is he not stupid With 
Age, and allring Rheumes? Canhespeake? heare? Know 
man, from man ? 1656 Blount Glossogr., Stupid^ dlsmaid, 
abashed, astonied, amazed, senceless. 1675 MachiavellCs 
/’W>/r^xix.Wks.(2883)x23Thcsc remained.. stupidand aston- 
ished. 2^7 Dryden 1104 Men, Boys, and SVomen 

stupid witn Surprise, Where ere shepasses, fix their wond’ring 
Eyes. 2725 Pope Odyss, xviir. 124 Down drop’d be stupid 
from thesiunnin^ wound. 1737 in H. T. Waghorn Cricket 
Scores (1B99) 19 The latter.. receiving.. 50 smart a blow by 
the ball that he w.as knocked down and lay stupid for a long 
time. 1859 Tennyson Geraint ft Enidjs'^ And Enid could 
not say one tender word, She felt so blunt and stupid at the 
heart. 

+ b. Belonging to or characterized by stupor or 
insensibility. Ohs, 

2607 CiiAPMAN^^/«j>' tPAmbois V. 64 Rcuiue those stupid 
thoughts, and sit not thus. Gathering the horrors of your 
seruantss1aughter,..Intoanid1erancie. 2697DRVDEN rirg, 
Georg, XII. 781 His Eyes are settled in a stupid peace. 170* 
Pope Sappho 228 No sigh to rise, no tear bad pow'r to flow, 
Fix*d in a stupid lethargy of woe. 28x8 Keats Endymton 

I. 678 My sweet dream Fell into nothing — into stupid sleep. 

•fc. Of a part of the body: Paralysed. Ohs, 

2638 A Read Chirurg, xl 82 Touch the stupid parts [of a 
paralytic person] w'iih quick nettles. 

d. Path, ? Ohs. 

x822'9 GoonSiudy Med. (cd. 3) IV. 5x9 Cephalzagravans. 
Stupid head-ache. Pain obtuse; with a sense of heaviness 
extending over the whole head. 

f e. Emotionally or morally dull or insensible ; 
apathetic, indifferent. Const, io [cf. F. stupide ri]. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxii. § 27 As for pleasure, wee 
haue likewise determined, that the minde oughte not to bee 
reduced to stupide, but to retayne pleasure. 2641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. 7*. ir. 148 The Stoiclcs.. patience.. was., onely 
a stupid senselessnesse, and wretched carelessncsse. 2653 
H. More Antid, Ath, ii. vi. § 5 He is as stupid to these 
things (the beauties of nature]as the basest of Beasts. 27x3 
Guardian (1756) I. No. 29. 86 It was a cause of great sorrow 
and melancholy to me, .to see a crowd in the habits of the 
gentry of England stupid to the noblest sentiments we have. 
2758 S. Haward Serrn, xvii. 530 Oh stupid creatures that 
arc not raised w'ilh the descriptions of his person I a 2770 
JoitpN Serm, (1787) II. x. 199 Vice begets the dread of 
punishment, unless It be constantly attended with unbelief, 
and with a stupid carelessness about futurity. 

•f* 2. As the characteristic of inanimate things : 
Destitute of sensation, consciousness, thought, or 
feeling. Ohs, 

2626 Bacon Sylva § g8 Tangible Parts in Bodies are 
Stupide things ; And the Spiritsdoe (in eflccl) all. 2642 H. 
More SongiySoul ii . iii. iii. 60 Yet U the Earth stand stupid 
and unraov’d, This needs must come to paw. 2660 Boyle 
Hev/, Exp, P/jp's.-Mech, xxxiii. 251 And as for the Care of 
the Publlque Cfood of the Universe ascrib’d to dead and 
stupid Bodies; wee shall only demand, why [etc.], a 2664 
Katil V\\\uv^ P oems{\(sbi) Mem.of F,P, 24 Alas ! in 

vain, in vain on thee I rave j There is no pity in the stupid 
Grave, a Tillotson^Wv/i. (1743) IX. 4120 The stone 
is stupid, and is not in the least conscious of any of those 
impressions, does not perceive what is done to it. a 27x8 
VzxoviSnd Hymn 0/ Callimachus 242 Euphrates.. copious 
run*?, but Muddy; And carries forward with his stupid Force 
Polluting Dirt. 2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat, v, 74 Matter 
is incapable of acting, passive only, and stupid. 2744 Berke- 
ley Siris § 190 Were it not for this (fire], the whole wou’d 
be one great stupid inanimate mass. But thisactive element 
b supposed to be every where. 

3. SVanting in or slow of mental perception ; 
lacking ordinary activity of mind ; slow-tvitted, 
dull. 

2542 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 B iijb, For the fyrste 
speake oucr lyghtlyand to imprudently,.. and the other are 
all togyther stupyd^ sturdy, & lylygious. 16x6 Bullokar 
Eng. Expos.t Stupid, blocklsb, without wit: dull. 2649 
Milton Tenure 0/ Kings 8 No man who knows ought, can 
be so stupid to deny that all men naturally were borne free. 
2667 P. L. xn. 216 O that men.. should be so stupid 
groivn While yet the Patriark Jiv’d, who scap'd the Flood, 
As to forsake the living God. 2652 Drvden -SV. EuremonCs 
Ess, 200 But I esteem the Faith of a stupid Peasant, more 
than all the Lesvans of Socrates. lyxr Addison Speet. No. 
291 r 8 A Man, who cannot write with Wit on a proper Sub- 
ject, is dull and stupid. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) 

II. xxviL 161 ‘ WhyisMbsAnvillcsogravc?* ‘ Not grave, 

my Lord,’ said I, ‘only stupid.* 2819 Shelley Peter Bell 
viL iii, HblordshipstandsandracksbbStupidbmins. 2829 
Hocc Shepfu Cal. Wks. (1865) 368/2 * What a stupid idiot I 
was ! * exclauncd Wat. 2838 Alice lu ill, How stupid 

in Caroline not tosbow it to you. 1B42 Loves Hatidy Andy 
xllii. She felt the pique which every pretty woman ex- 
periences who fancies her favours disregarded, and thought 
Andy the stupidestloutsbeevcrcameacross. 2855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. XV, II 1. 560 Anne, who,whcn in good humour, 
was meekly stupid, and, when in bad humour, was sulkily 
stupid. 2M5 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxx. viiL (1872) X, 160 He 
knew howto Ibten.. which no stupid man was ever capable 
of. iSys Jovfv.TT Plato (ed. 2) I. 29, 1 remain as stupid as 
ever; forstill I fail to comprehend. 1B79 llARtAN Eyesight 
viiL xoS Children with astigmatbm often appear stupid. 

absol. 2692 R. L'Estrance Fables xviii. 19 But Good 
Council is cast away, upon the Arrogant, the Self-conceited, 
or the stupid. 

b. Oi attributes, actions, ideas, etc. : Character- 
ized by or indicating stupidity or dullness of com- 
prehension, 

2622 T. WiLUASisoN tr. GoularCt Wise Vieillard 131 
Christians willingly downe their neckes vnder the light 
yoke. .not with a stupid, or hastle mad braine-sicke, or fond 
toying ioy. 2687^ A. Lovell tr. Tiievenot's Trnv. 1. 145, 1 
went to that Eurying-placeon the Holy Friday of the Gr«ks 
..that I might see what Ground they had for this stupid 
Belief. 2707 Patrick Disc, Prayer ii. xvHL 197 Lrt os not 
, .persist in such a stupid cxiDr, 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 2 


f 3 It IS a stupid and barbarous Way to extend Dominion 
by Arms. <2x770 Jortin Serm. (177:) IV. ix, 184 Great 
reason have we to be thankful that we are not educated in 
such stupid and inhuman principles. 2819 Shelley PeUr 
Bell VI. xxxii, 'Twould make George (^Iman melancholy 
To have heard him, like a male Molly, Chanting those stupid 
staves. 1871 C. Gibdon A<rc/r^G<7/</ ii, This cursed frenzy 
makes me say and think the stupidest things. 2892 E. Pea- 
cock N. Brendon 1. 122 Our stupid passion for snugnea. 

+ c. Of the lower animals : Irrational, Also of 
an individual animal, its propensities, etc, : Lack- 
ing intelligence or animation, senseless, dull. Ohs, 
a 2680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 203 And trains him up with 
Rudiments more false, Than Nature does her stupid Animals. 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 328 (The badgerl is a 
solitary stupid animal. 28x5 Stephens in ShavPs Gen. Zool, 
IX. I. 19 The birds of this genus \Buccd\..zxe a solitary 
stupid race. 2867 Morris Jason viii. 64 A monstrous cage, 
Of iron bars, shut in the stupid rage Of those two beasts. 
4. Void of interest, tiresome, boring, dull, 

2778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) I. xxxiii. 179 Of all the 
stupid places ever I see, that Howard Grove is the worst; 
there's never no getting nothing one wants, 1832 Lvttok 
Eugene A. i, iii, ‘ I am sony, dear Ellinor, my awkwardness 
should occasion you so stupid an evening ', answered Made- 
line. 284s Miss G. Jewsbury Let. to Mrs. Carlyle (1893) 
i6r, I.. was getting quite fat till within the last few days, 
when I caught cola on the stupid Rhine. x8^ Wkytc 
Melville Gen. Bounce xviii, For the first time in her ex- 
perience of a London season, Blanche begins to think it a 
’stupid ball.* 2862 Miss Braddon Lady Audley ii, We 
were quartered at a stupid sea-port town. 2884 M. Creigh- 
ton Let. 22 May, in L. Creighton Life <5- Lett. (190^) I. zfo 
If my letter is very stupid, forgive me. x^i W. R. H. 
Trowbridge Lett, her MotJur to Eliz. xviii. £9 We went 
once to the Empire, but it was awfully stupid, and I never 
want to go again. 

6 . Obstinate, stubborn, north, dial, 

17B8 W, H. Marshall Yorksh. II. 357 Stupid \ obstinate 
(ihe common epithet). 2829 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Stupid, obstinate, though possessing good talents. ^ x856 
Mrs. Lwm Linton Lizzie Lorton xii, ‘bo Miss Lizzie, my 
dear, divn’t be stupid *— she meant obstinate— ‘hut letyersel 
beguided by ihem as knaws bc.st.* 1877 Holdemess Gloss., 
Stupid, obstinate. ‘As stupid as a^ mule.* 2893 J. K. 
Snowden Tales Yorksh, Wolds 170 Kit Harpur were main 
stupid ower it. 

6 . Comb., as stupid-looking adj. ; adverbial with 
another adj., as slupid-hostestf -sure (nonce-wds.) ; 
stupid-hea^ a blockhead. 

2838 Dickens O. Twist xxxi. Think it’s the same boy, 
•Stupid-head? 2877 Tennyson Harold 111. t, Be thou not 
*siupid-honest, brother Gurth 1 28115 J. Campbell 7*^<iv- 5. 
Africa 502 How such a •stupid hoUiog animal (as the turtle; 
finds out this speck of land (.Ascension jslan^L.is truly 
wonderful 2B77 Tennyson Harold iv. iii, a be people 
•stupid-sure Sleep like their swine. 

B. sb, A stupid person, colloq, 

2722 Steele Sped. No. 468 f 6 Thou art no jongcr to 
drudge inraisinglhc Mirth of Stupids.. for thy Maintenance. 
28x9 Metropolis 1, 222 His loudest applauders were, .stupids, 
like Sir G, W, who scarcely could speak a word of French. 
xB8o iNIns. Parr Adam ^ Eve II. 27 Ain't there no place 
else for us to go to, cb, stupid? 2885 ‘Mrs. Alexandi* 
Valerie's Fate v, You do not know what a thougbtfess, 
heartless stupid 1 have been. 

t Stupi’dious, a. Obs. [f. Stupid + -iocs. Cf- 
Stupidous.] Stupid, grossly unintelligent, dnil. 
Hence + Btripl’dlonsly adv. 

2600 G. Abbot yotuih 109 'The Saracens and Turkes, who 
..may not so much as dispute of any pointof their religion, 
and so do beleeve in Mahomet, most grossly and 
ously. 2615 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors Rev.^^l^- 
(1630) II. X44/2 Can you, O can your senses be stupidious 
And see your selues abused thus perfidious 1 
Stupidisll (stiz^'pidij), a, [f. Stupid a. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat stupid. 

2806 Louisa Gurney in A, J. C Hare Gurneys 0/ EarlheLW 
(1895) I. XS3 On Monday we had a stupidish dinner at tnc 
Feflowes*. 2813 Jane Auste?! Lett. (1E84) H- It vas 
stupidish : Fanny did her part very well, but there was a 
lacK of talk altogether. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. 

IV, 463 Much can be done in that way with stupiQiso 

populations. 

Stupi^taTian. nonce-wd. [£ SiuriDin, 
after humanitarian etc.] One whose mlmg prin- 
ciple is stupidity. . j j 

1846 Whipfle Zi 7. 4- Zj* (1851) 73 
stupiditarian in official station, veiling the sheerest me 

pelency in a mysterious sublimity of carriage. ^ _ 

Stupidity (stiwprditi). [ad. L. 
stupiaPtis : see Stupid and. -ITT. Cf. F. stuptdtU} 
It. stupidith,'\ , 

tL Numbness, incapacity for sensation. 

Stupidity 0/ the teethe late L. stupor deniiumi 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 83 It is also g<^ Ibe 

inflammation of the cares, the stupidity 
teeth. 2653 R, Sanders Pkystogn. 186 A dull 
the head and sences, 2661 R. Lovell Hist. 

2or Thesignesof their wounds are great pame, y^cK. -» 

and stupidity of the parL 2702 Floyer 
{1709) 239 The Nature and Cure of a Torpor or Stop y 
the Limbs. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (*757l 
Those Things which take away Pain bycausingahtup ^ 

+ 2. The condition of being deprived of tne 
of the faculties ; a state of stupor. Obs. 

2604 R. Cawdrev Table Aiph„ Stu/iditie, dnlnj^e- 
astonishment. x6o8 Willet Hexapla Exod. 267 F® 
was taken with such stupidilie that . . hee hail no 
Chapman Odyss. vi. 252 As now ihee To 
a stupiditie Past admiration strikes ine. 2621 
OvitCs Met.v.{x(>zGi 202 Stone-likc stood Ccresatthtf be^ 
newes;,,When griefe had quickacd her stupiditie. 


STUPIDLY. 
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STUPEE. 


tooke her Chariot) and ascends the skie. 1622 Wottom in 
L. P . Smith Life 4 r Leti» (1907) H. 236 One of my gondoliers 
..was suddenly strucken with a silent stupidity, his f^eet 
ping from him. 1627 Drayton The dreadfull 

hello wing., sounded like the dreadfull doome, And them with 
such stupidity benummes, As though letc.]. 1684 tr. BoneVs 
Merc, Cciu^it. vi. 169 Causing onely a gentle Sleep, in no 
wise a Stupidity. x6^ W. Russell Treatise 1x7,1 
..found her drowsie, tho the Cold and Stupidity were some- 
what less. x8o5 Med, yritl, XV, 381 The pain in her head 
h^me so acute, as to produce at times, actions of violence, 
which rendered confinement necessarj*, and the intervals 
were marked by stupidity. x83t Exaniiuer 764/2 ‘ Ltxus ’ 
wms a cant word to describe the act of putting a man in a 
state of stupidity. 

+ 3. Incapacity for emotion ; lack of feeling or 
interest, apathy, indifference. Obs, 

2568 G. Skeyke Pesi (Bannat>*ne Club) 15 The cause 
qubairby few ar preseniit . . is maist euident . . the negligence 
& Slupiditie of mankynd, contemptioun of medicine, (etc.]. 
IS97 Hooker Eccl. PoL bevii. § 3 Shall 1 wish that men 
would more giue themselues to meditate with silence what 
we haue by the Sacrament, & lesse to dispute of the manner 
how? Ifany man suppose that this were too great slupiditie 
and dulnes, let >'S see whether [etc.]. x668 Clarendos 
Coniempl. Ps, Tracts (1727) 6S8 The stupidity of the heart 
alone is the cause of all desperate incogitance, <1x672 
Wilkins Nat, Relig, 387 It supposes them to have. .such a 
stupidity upon their consciences, as makes them past feeling. 
1701 G. Stanhope Medit, St, Aug. xL (1720) 105 Awaken my 
stupidity, quicken my deadness. X7xp De Koe Crusoe r. 
(Globe) 89 A certain Stupidity* of Soul, without Desire of 
Good, or Conscience of Evif, had enfrrelj' oi'cnvhcrra’d me. 
X724 Bolincbroke Let, 22 Sept., in Swi/fs Lett, (1766) II. 
37 It is neither sickness, nor joumles, nor ill humours, nor 
age, nor vexation, nor stupidity, which has hindered me from 
answering sooner your letter. 1748 Hartley Observ, Man 
II. iv. § 4. 412 If indeed a Man's Despair should make him 
..harden himself in a careless Stupidity with respect to his 
future Condition. 

•j* b. Insensibility to pain or sorrow ; blameable 
absence of resentment under injury or insult. Obs. 

1627 Donne Senn. xliv. (1640) 443 Without this [belief in 
the Trinity), all morall Tcrtues are but diseases;.,Active 
toIout is but a fury, whatsoever we do, and passive valour 
is but a stupidity, whatsoever we suffer. x66i Cowley 
Cromzvell Ess., etc. (1906) 362^ The continuance of those 
oppresrions upon the people, which will at last tire out their 
paiience, though it be great even to stupidity, a 1673 Stil- 
LiNCFU Senn, vi. (2673) 110 Stupidity then under su&rings 
can be no yart of the excellency of a man; which in its 
greatest height xs in the Beings the most beneath him. 

4. Dullness or slowness of apprehension ; gross 
want of intelligence. 

2542 R. Copland Gaiyen's Tcrap, 2 Cij b, Nowe we must 
esteme the stupyd^ne or audac^'te of the man. I say the 
stupidite yf he tbynke tosaywelland the boldnes yf hefele 
hym selfe culpable to saye noth^mge. 2598 B. Jonson Ev, 
Man in Hum, iil v, I forgive hir, Stephen, for he is 
stupiditie it selfe I 1620 T. Granger Drv, Logike xio Stu- 
ptditie a naturall impotencie to vnderstand eaftily. 26?$ in 
l^emey ilfm.fipo?) II. 292 God watt his stupiditiewill find 
it a hard Tasketoleamonetrr.a trade]. x6^ Locke Af»/rr. 
Uftd, iL X. § 8. 67 It moves slowly, and retrieves not the 
Ideas, that it has, and are laid up in store, ^uick enough to 
serve the Mind upon occasions. This, if it be to a great 
degree, is Stupidity. 1759 Goldsm. Pres. St. PoL Learn, 
iv. But let the Germans have their due: if they are dull, no 
nation alive. .hetterunderstands all the decorums of stupid- 
ity. X774 H. Walpole Let, to Gtess Upper Ossory 14 J une, 
Jlr. Austey. .has published the most complete piece of 
stupidity I ever read. It is a satire on a parson who [etc.], 
1831 Carlyle Sartor Res. ii. vii, With Stupidity and sound 
Digestion man may front much. x88o*hlARKTwAXN*T>viw/ 
A^. viiLs8 ‘ Have you engaged a hearse?* * Bless my stu- 
pidity, 1 uever thought of it 1* 1896 La~v Times Cl. 5x6/1 
On the average, stupidity in the Church gets better paid than 
bnuns at the Bar. 19x3 Woodrow Wilson Nao Freedom 
iiL 70 In public affaus stupidity is more dangerous than 
knavery. 

b. A stupid idea, action, etc. 

2633 G. Herbert Temple^ Ck. Militant Their hearts 
Are given over. .To such Mahometan stupidities. As the old 
heathen would deem prodigies. 1707 Curios, in Hush, 4* 
Card. 245 There, .is an infinity of learned Men, who would 
think them'ielves Hereticks in Philc»ophy, if they, .thought 
to search after Truth elsewhere... *1 'his is so great a Stupid- 
ity, that [etc.]. 1831 N. Brit. Rev. XV. 467 The dull 

stupidities and senseless flippancies of Roman architecture. 
x868E,EDWAKDS^<t/<^/t I. xxiils25To.. enlightened persons 
..such themes.. are of course, mere obsolete stupidities. 
1870 Dasest Ann, Eventjul Life III. iv. 74 Of all our 
escapades and stupidities on the journey I decline to dwell. 
1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 115 One of the 
stock stupidities of modem times is belief in a vista, 

5. Obstinacy, dial, 

1886 S. IF. Line, Gloss.y Stupidity^ obstinacy, not dullness. 
They understood it well enough ; it was stupidity, and noivt 
else. _ 

staidly (stiri-pidli), adv. [f. SiopiD a.+ 
-LT -.J In a stupid manner. 

1. In a condition of stupor. Novr rare, 
t66x Glanvill Fan, EogJft. w. 62 They that feel it not, 
are not less sick, but stupidlj’ so. \Zt^AllhntfsSysi.Med, 
VIII. 149 When ailing he sleeps long and stupidlj’. 

+ b. In consequence of stupefaction. Obs. 

1667 Milton P, L, xx. 465 That space the Eril One^a^ 
stracted stood From his own evil, and for the time remained 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed. 
fS. Apathetically, indifferently. Obs. 

2647 Clasenoon Hist. Red. ii. § J27 Their worincK and 
wisdom could not be great enough to prescn'c them, if 
did not stupidly look on without seeming to understand 
what they could in no degree control or prevent. 

3. \Yith gross lack of intelligence ; foolishly ; in a 
manner indicative of stupidity. 

CX6XZ Chatsian Iliad xiv. 199 Comment., How stupidly 


weuer all his interpreters would haue Hector (being strooke 
into a trembhng, and almost dead) turse about like a whlrle- 
wnd. 2699 jizyrrLr.v P/ialaris 250 Would a person ofLcam- 
mg. .be. .SO stupidly negligent as not to examin the Stone- 
G utte r s Work, yoo Dryoen Fables Ded. C z, There urns 
engrave on it, Plans of Cttie% and Maps of Countries, 
which Ajax could not comprehend, but look'd on them as 
stumdlyas his Fellow-Beast the Lion. 27x9 De Foe Cntsoe 
445 Tney were all stnoidlj* ignorant as to iMatters 
of Religion. 2743 Wesley yVw4 27 June, I preach’d at 
Awkbqrough, on the Trent-side to a stupldly-attentive con- 
gregation. x8»9 Shelley Peter Bell vii. xxi, And every 
neighbouring cottager Stupidly yawned upon the other, 
2831 W. ^yHEWELL Ze/. 26 Jan. in Mrs. Stair Douglas LUe 
(xSSx) 414 We English arc asstupidlyser\'ilein looking with 
rever^ce on all German philosophy, as we are stupidly 
conceited ^9^^ social institutions and manners. x85s 
Leocy in Ehz. Lecky Mem. L (1009) 39 The only printed 
^ exceedingly stupidly written one. 
-jf G., Clayton Cruel Fortune I. 259 It stared at her, 
stupidly, Its round, chubby face streaked with tears and 
dirL iBS^Maneh, Exam. 25 Mar, 3/1 Nothing could be 
more stupidly false than such an impression. 

4. Obstinately, dial, 

Methodist Mag. 52 Moffat stuck stupidly (this last 
word, in Lancashire, means resolute persistence m either a 
W’lse or foolish saying, or course) that he would go and hear 
Roby. 

Slnipidliess (sli/7‘pidDes). Now rare. [f. 
Stupid rr. +-2iESS.3 The quality of being stupid 
(in Tarious senses of the adj.) : =Stdpidity. 

a 1628 Ld. Bkooise^ Treaf. Hum. Ze/rmiugisw, Therefore 
« .lo_ refine Her stupldnesse,as well as ostentation, Let vs set 
straight that Industrie a^ine. 1645 Milton Tetrach. 17 
^Vhat a stupidnes then is it, that in Arariagc,..wee should 
deject our selvs to such a sluggish and underfoot Philosophy, 
as to esteem the \'alidiiyof Alariage xneerly by the flesh. 
26561. Smith 210 Stupidnesse in the Legs 
and the whole Body, that they can scarse feel the prick of a 
needle. 2689 Smerlocic Death i!i.§6(i73x)x39 We may be 
cut off b>» a sudden Stroke, or s^ed vrith Distraction or 
Stupidnes^ 2723 Bradley's Family Diet. s.v. Lethargy^ 
A PeKon is threaten'd with this Distemper, when . , he grows 
sluggish, and percleves a Stuplduess upon himself and is 
always inclin’d to Sleepiness. 

+ Stn'pidons, a. Obs. rar€-^, [f. Stupid a. + 
-ous.] *= Stupid. 

2397 A. M. tr, Guillenuau's Fr. Chirttrg. fill, We shewe 
our selves stupidouse and involuntary to help^ the one the 
other. 

tStxi*piiet. dial. Obs, In 7 stuppnett,? 8 tuppo- 
net, stufnet. f?dim. of Stdpe.v: see -XT.] A 
saucepan. 

2600 in W. F. Shawil/!f//«. (1870) 226 Two chafing 

dhhes fower stuppuetts Xlread stuppnetts] five brass candle- 
sticks [etc.]. 2649 in Archseologia Caniiana XVI. 205 It* 
rec’d for a Brass btugpenet (?rr»4 stuppenet] 00 02 00. 2674 
Ray 4* E, Country \Fds, 76 Sittfttei [correctly placed, 
alphabetically, but erroneously printed r/trrrsr/ (long Ob ^ 
p<^net or skillet Suss. [Correctly printed in 269:.] 
Stupor (stu7*p3i; as scientific I-atin IJ stiff ’ppi). 
Also 5, 7 stupour, [a. L. stupor^ f. sttip-erex see 
Stupid, Cf. F. slupettr^ Sp., Pg. eslttpor^ It 
poref\ 

1. A state of insensibility or lethaigy; spec, in 
Path.f a disorder characterized by great diminution 
or entire suspenaon of sensibility. 

Stupor of the teeth*. ts,mt^Xi.slupor dentiumt the render- 
ing, in the andent translation of Galen, of Gr. ai/xuSto, ' a 
scorbutic affection of the gums * (L. & ^). 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R.wx. vii. (1495) 227 Stupor is 
a lettiTige and slonyenge of lynimes and crokynge of the 
^Iter partyes of the body for coldc so that it semy th ihat^the 
lymmes shr^mke and slepe. 1636 ir. Hobbes* Elem, Philos. 
(1839) 39s For what is stupor but that which the Greela call 

dvaKT^atet, that is, acessation from thesenicof Other things? 
x666 G, Har^'EY Morbus AngLx.{i67z)z^ Various Diseases, 
as Catarrhs, stupors, [etc-J. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. iir. 
iiL 9x By the spirit of deep sleep, must be understood such a 
stupor of spirit as leaves men without al sense. 1746 R. 
James Motet's Health Jmprev, Introd. 22 Add Eructations, 
which have in some Cases been so sharp as to induce a 
Stupor of the Teeth. 275a Phil, TVanx.XLVII. 413 There 
appear’d some signs of stupor from the medicine. ^1822^ 
Good Study Med. (e<L 3) IV. 500 The pricking pain like 
that of pins, or of a limb awaking from stupor, 1^3 R- J. 
Graves Syst, Clin, Med, v. 71 An experg efari a n t.,was em- 
ployed to rouse a patient from the lethargic stupor brought 
on by a large dose of opium, et 1849 Poe Talest Oval Por- 
trait Wks, 1874 1. 281 The first flashing of the candles vpoa 
that can\'as had seemed todissipate the dreamy stupor which 
was stealing over my senses, a 2839 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 
XXV. V. 2S9 James sank into a stupor which indicat^ the 
near approach of death, 2^9 C^jnan Dovle Duet viiL 211 
She had di^k herself into the stupor in which she had 
been found. 

b. sDEMXA’TIAI. 

A nergic stupor^ a form of dementia in which the patient Is 
quiet, &tless, and non-resistant. DelusionalsluporjSXMpoT- 
ous insanity or acute dementia. (Dorland Med, Diet, z9t^) 
1899 Alloutt's Syst. VIII. 297 Stupor, both in its 
melancholic and anergic varieties, is found much more fre- 
quently during the age cf adolescence than in any other 
period of life. 

2. A State of mental stupefaction ; apathy or 
torpor of mind (now only, torpor or prostration of 
mind due to sorrow, painful surprise, or the like). 
a 1672 Wilkins NaLReitg.v^ Thatstuporand henummed- 

ness of spirit, whereby men are made unapprehensive of 
their aSictions. 2784 Cowter Task iv. 283 Laugh ye, who 
boast your more mercurial pow’rSjThat never fee! a stn^r, 
know no pause, Nor need one. 2786 'Bu9UsLa/nentx,\jnl 
scenes in strong remembrance set !. .Scenes, if in * 

forget, Again I feel, agmn I buml 1837CARLYLE (’r.Artv 
L 11. iii. Our Church stands,. l^e a dumb ox, .with dumb 


I stupor, expecting its further doom. 2838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. XV, The back parlour sat with her mouth wide open, 
staring vacantly at the collector, in a stupor of dismay. 2842 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. xn. iii. II. 633 liie inhabitants of 
Delhi remained in a sort of stupor. They bad not yet re. 
covered the terror of the past. 1850 Gbote Greece. 11. lx. 
VII. 457 A doivncast stupor and sense of abasement pos- 
sessed everj’ man. 2863 AIes. Oliphant Salem Chapel xxii, 
It was verj' different from the stupor of agony. 

irojisf. XTji Burke Let, to IF. Dowderwell (1844) I. 346, 
Ido not suppose that there was everan3*ihiDg like this stupor 
in any period of our historj’. 2833 Disraeli in G. E, Buckle 
Life (1916) IV. i. 23 There has been a great stupor orer 
affairs since w’e parted, ..but there are now indications of 
events, 2879 AIorley Burke iv. 62 The war with the Ameri- 
can colonies ivas preceded by an interval of stupor. 

b. Admiring wonder. Also (after med.L. 
mundi)f the object of wonder, * the marvel oj^ (the 
world, etc.). 

2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 26 Yet beyng holde In a 
certeyn stupour and wondjT of mjmde of suche thinges that 
he had seyne. 1599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 26 You Cyno- 
sura and Lucifer of nations, the stupor and admiration of 
the world, 2619 Purchas Micrccosmus Ixxiii. 727 What 
shall we say of Him, ..the great Stupor and Wonder of Di- 
uines? 2633 * H. A’ (H. Hawkins) Parthenia Sacra 237 
That flaisar of Cmsars xn captiuing. .Caligula the Roman 
Monark, to the stupour and amazement of the world. 2706 
PHiLLips(ed.Kersey)» StupoTt ..Astonishment, Amazement; 
..Wonder, Surprise; 

3 . Stupidity, dullness of comprehension, rare. 
2814s Caslyle CrconsreJl (1872) JJ J. J26 One slupJd Anno- 
tator, .says [etc.] ; which is evidently downright stupor and 
falsehood. 

4. Comb. 

2823 ScoRESBY JmL 376 A dripping stupor-struck sailor, 
clinging bj’ the weather-raill, comes aft at the moment, 
1833 Lamb Elia^ Product, Mod.Artf Bowed, bent down, so 
would they have remained stu^^r-fixed, with no thought of 
struggling with that inevitable judgmenL 
t Stu'porific, a. Obs. rarr‘\ [f. L. sittpor- 
em Stupor + -iFic.j That causes stupor. 

*77* J- Giles Poems 269 Then she presents a stuporific 
draughL 

Stnporose (stiff'perJas), a. [ad. med.L. siu- 
porosiis (Diefenb.) fill, slupor-evt : see Stupor and 
-OSE.] =s Stu porous a, 

i83. Buck Med. Handbook V. 53 {Cent. Did, Suppk). 

2899 Allbuifs Syst. Med. VIII. 297 Ihe other 20 per cent 
of the case.s were mostly melancholic in character, seldom 
being deeply suiddal, but often tending to be stuporose. 
Ibid, 317 Chloral hydrate, if taken in very large doses, may 
cause stuporose dementia. 2902 Brit, Med. JmL 29 June 
1604 The amount of free hydrochloric add was high when 
they were in a torpid and stuporose state. 

Stnporons (sti«-perss), a. [ad. medX. stu- 
pordstts-. see prec. and .ous.] Affected with or 
characterized by stupor. 

2^ E. C. Spitzka Insanity XL v, 258 (Funk) Stuporous in- 
sanity consUts in the simple impairment or sus^nsion of 
the mental energies, unmarked by any emotions or other 
perversion. iij^7 A llbuti's Syst, Med, III. 357 The stupor- 
ous form of melancholia^ occurring Id young adults. 2899 
Ibid, VIII, 353 The patient is less responsive to questions 
and appears to be more profoundly stuporous. 

Stlipose (sliff'p^as), a. Bot, [ad. med.L. stu~ 
posus, sltipposus (Diefenb.), f. L. siupaf slttppa tow : 
see -OSE.] (See qnols.) 

2835 Lindley Introd, Bot, X. iL 125 In Anthericum [the 
filament is] bearded or 5tupos& Baufdur Man. Bot. 

§ 60 Bearded, or stupose, . . when hairs occur in small tufts. 

2900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms^ Stupose, tow’-like, 
with tufts of long hairs. 

Stuppenet, variant of Stup 2 :et. 

Stuppeous : see Stupeous a. 

Stuppin : see Stupes^. 

fStuppIe. Obs, rar£~\ [Prob, related in 
some way to Stepj^. andc;'.; cf. iaioPEL.] ?A row 
of stepping-stones. 

16x1 (^ORYAT Crudities 89 [Vercellis] hath many f^e 
streets through w'hich diuers riuers doe ninne, with many 
stupples to passe ouer from one side of the street to the other 
as in Sarisbiiry. 

Stuppnett, variant of S^up^'ET. 
i* Stu*pr3*t6, V. Obs. Pa. pple. 6 Sc. etuprat. 

[f. L. sluprat- ppl. stem of stuprdre, f. slupnim : 
see Stupee and -ate 3,] trans. To violate (a 


woman). 

12x548 Hall CArun., Rich.III, 56 Richarde_.. hath, .com- 
posed all the meanes and wales y‘ he coulde inuent how to 
stuprate and carnally know his awne nece vnder the pretence 
of a cloked raatrimonj’. a 1560 Rolland Cri. Fenus iii. 582 
Sichem..Had hir stupraL 2624 Hevwood in- i43 

Sextus had stuprated the faire Lucretia. 2647 Lilly Chr. 
Astrol. xlix. 318 There may be just suspiuon..the Mother 
was stuprated. 

Hence + Stu'prated ppl. a, . 

2727 Bailey roL II, Stup^ed [stupratus, L.J ravished, 
t Stupra-fcion, Obs. [a. OF. slupraticn or ad. 
L stuprdtidn^em nonn of action f. stuprarc : see 
Stuprate:?.] Violation (of a woman). 

IS33 BELCEjicN Uvy in. xv. (S. T. S.) 1 1. stup^ 

tioun and deforcement of lucres. ^SSSSriWArrOi^ ^re/. 

(RolU) IL 121 Stuprfatlion to him vib 

T. Browne Ep. v. xxl 270 Incest, adulterj, or stu- 

pration. 2636 Blount 

fStnvre, Sb. Obs. rare. [a. OF. s/upre (rc- 
Tived in ib’th c.), ad. D stuprum.J Defilement or 
violation (of a woman). 

2382 WvcuFGr/r.«xiv.23 The sones of Jacob., waxynge 
cruel for the stupre of the sisier. Hid. 17. 2563 Becok 
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Demands Script. Wks. iiu 457 Stuprc, incestc, fomicacyon, 
and lyke abhominacyons. 

f StTZprCj Obs. rard“K [a. OF, stiiprc-r, ad. 
L. siitprdrc\ see Stitpratez/.] irans. -Stupeate v. 

a 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. VII 1 , 172 b, Thei violated Vir- 
gins, and sluprcd matroncs. 

t StU'prO'ttS, Obs.ra^T'’^. [ad, L. 
f. stupnim\ see Stepp.e and - ou 3 .] ‘Corrupt, 
nanght, given to adultery or whoredom, whorcish’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

1603 Flobio Montai^.e n. xxxiit. 418 [Her father] seeing 
himselfe engaged in so stnprous a necessity (Fr. en si vil- 
laine necessiti}, resolved v^n an haughtie enterprire. 

Stupulose (sti/7'pi^loas), a. Ent, [=mod.L, 
stiipitlosus (Kirby), f. *siupula dim, of L. stupa, 
stnppa : cf. Stcpose.] (See quot.) 

1826 'KxvLii'e SiSr. EntomoL IV. xlvi. 276 Co- 

vered with coarse decumbent hairs. 2848 Maunder Treas. 
Hat. Hist. £07. 

tStnr. Obs. rare. Also 6 stnre. psubst. use 
of Stoop, a. 7-] A hard variety of apple. Only in 
comb, stur-apph, -tree. 

1483 Catlu An^l. 37o>(a A Sturtre, Duraunus. 1500 Orius 
Vccab. (W. dc W.) M ij, Dureucenus, a slure tree. Dura- 
scenum, a sture appell. 

Stur, obs. form of Stir, Stour, Store 2. 
tStnrTj, "if. Obs, Also 4-5 storb, stourb, 5 
atairbe, stourbe. [Aphetic van of Distorb v."] 
trans. To disturb, trouble, upset. 

a 1*25 Ancr, R. 428 AI so cficr J:e ancrc cumplle uort mld- 
morwen ne don no )nTiZ, ne ne slggcn, hware humh hire 
silence muwe been i-sturbed. 1382 NVveur (Jen. xlii.aS And 
the! stonyed 2I aboute and stur^d, seiden togidcres. What 
forsothe is thL; that God liath doon to vs 7 a 2400 -50 Ildars 
Alex, 513 pan vrasser Philip of^t fare fcriy mckill sturbid. 
ex4oo Rule St. Benet (1902) 34 Sho nesal make noise for to 
sturbe the othir. c 1425 Confj. Ireland xlix, 124 (Dubl. 

MS.) Throgh that thjmgc, al the conirey forth thcr-aftyr 
worth so I-storbet, that [etc.], a 1450 .Myrc Par. Pr, 626 
We accursen al them that broken the pece of holychirch or 
starbea hit. Ibid. 1459 Hast J>oa I-storhet prest or clerk Pat 
were bysy in goddes werk 7 a 1450 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 448 
And hat no brother presume to take vp^n him. .to lettc, 
stourbe, ne geynseye, hat elleccioun. 

Hence i-StuTbing vbl. sb. 

a 122$ A Tier. R, 154 Hco fiuwcn moanc sturbingc, te wenden 
hi ham one, c 1250 Meidatt plnre^etr 4Z Wo he hlder sende, 
to nuken stourbing. 13., Guji JVaru/. 5751 (Auchinicek 
MS.) Gij werd him fast in hat slorbing. 
f StuTbance. Obs, rare. In 5 sturbans. 
«IhSTURBAVOE. 

CX4SO Mirk's Bestial 185 Herod. .schapute. .how Ion 
mygbt be don to deth wythouc sturbans of)^ pepylL 
tStUTblance. Obi. rare. In 5 sturbelana. 
Aphetic form of Distdeblakce (cf. Stbodblance). 

»43S Misvs Fire cf Leve 1. xiiiL so And in [inlwarldly 
re»t, all stcrbelans put bak, swetely to byde. 

+ Stm:ble, v. Obs. Also 5 aturbyl, aturbel. 
[Aphetic var- of Distcp.ble v, Cf, Stp.ooble v.'] 
trans. To disturb, trouble. 

1303 R. Brunnx Handl. Synne 47x3 So was he sturbled 
with he tnynstral, pat he hadde no grace to sey with«alle 
His graces rj'ght deuoutely. c 2330 — Chrsn. JVaee (Rollsj 
4764 When »€ kyng hj-s c^unce herd scj'c, pe feste 
sturbled & aweyc. 23^ Wvclif E:xk, xxvL x8 And ylis in 
the see shulen be sturblld [xjSS dlsturblld]. 1435 5 Iisyn 
Eire ef Leve 97 OfijTns also <^yr noys happyns hat gaynes 
£: swetnes of lufars sturbyU. cxe^ Promp. Parv, 481/2 
Sturb«Iyn,or i\xz\>t\yn, centurbe, turbo, periurbo. 

Hence + StuTblliig’ vbl. sb. Also StuTbler. 
13.. St. Marg'. 223 in Hor^tm. Alten^l. Leg.USZi) 231 
Who ho hlder sent to make me sturbling. 2382 Wvclif 
Ezek. xxu IS In alle the ^atts of hem Y 3aue logidre stur- 
blynge [1388 disturhllng] of swerd {VM\Zr conturbaiianem 
gladii]. — Acts xix. 23 'Jberfere ther %vas maad in that 
day a stnrhling 1x333 troubling, Vulg. tiirbaiia] not Icest, of 
the wey of the Lord. CZ440 Projnp. Parv. 481/2 Sturbe- 
lare, or turbelare (or siroblare, sturblar or trowblar) turbator, 
turbatrix. Ibid., Sturbelyngc, or turbclynge, [sturblinge or 
trouhlyngc] iurbaeie, periui^acio. 

Sturdied tstnudid), a. [f. Sturdy sb. + -ed 2.] 
Of sheep or cattle : Afflicted with ‘ sturdy 
2807 Prize Ess. .5* Trans. Htghi. Soc. Ill, 402, 1 catched 
every sturdied sheep that 1 could lay my hands on. xSxa 
Scott vi, 1 would as soon set out, with hound and 
horn, to hunt a sturdied sheep. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Fawr 111. 877 The complaint maybe cured, though it is 
seldom attempted, the sturdied hogg being killed whenever 
it is seen 10 be affcctcd- 

Sbnrdily (st5*jdili), adv. Forms : see Sturdy 
a. ; also 4 -% sturdely. [f. Sturdy a, + -ly 2 ,] In 
a sturdy manner ; f with reckless daring {pbsJ ) ; 
ruthlessly, cruelly,violentIy(< 73 j.) ; f surlily, rudely, 
harshly, mutinously, rebelliously {pbsP^ ; obstinately, 
unyieldingly, resolutely. 

C2374 Chauot Compl, Mars 82 Til him fel a drede, 
Ibrough Phebos, that was comen hastely Within the 
palej-s-yatcs sturdely. 2375 Barbour Bruce ii. 363 Thai. . 
Swappyt o wt swerdis sturdyly. c 1440 Parlenope 6x54 The 
wind, .blew so sturdely. c 2470 Henrt IVallnee n. 42 Full 
sturdely he coud befor him stand. 2538 T^vrtyr Diet., Torul, 
sturdyly In looke.^ 2544 i^i Eel. Cases Crt. Requests (Seiden 
Soc.) 207 The whiche todoo the said complaynaante..ob- 
stynatly and sturdyly then E: there refusyd. 1549 Cheke 
Hurt Sedit. (»55g) Hijb, What say ye to the number of 
vagalwnds and loytring beggers, which., will. .stande stur- 
in Cities, and begge boldly* at euery dore. a 2674 
Cu^BENooN Hist. Reb. x. S ^ The Scots now begun again 
to talk sturdily. 2674 PRXOEAtrx Lett. (Camden) 13, 1 as- 
sure you they dispute the case mo<t sturdyly. x8xo Scott 
Lady cf Lake rv. xxv. It was a stag, a stag of ten. Bearing 


his branches sturdily*. 1858 Froude Hist, Eng. HI, xvii. 
456 Wyatt answered sturdily that Brancetor was his master's 
subject. 2893 J. Edgar Hist. Early Scott, Educ. 211 Ihe 
University of Aberdeen held out sturdily against the re- 
formers, 190X Rashdall & Rait iVny vi. 2x5 The 

soul of the sturdily Protestant Bishop Horne was moved by 
the tidings which reached him from Oxford. 

Sturdiness (siSudmes). P'orms: see STURDY 
a . ; nlso 4 stordenesse. [-KESS.] The quality or 
condition of being sturdy*. 

1. The condition (in animals) of being ^sturdy* 
or dizzy; spec, in sheep. = Sturdy B. i. 

iSSa Huloct, Sturdjmes ordcsyncs of a beast,, .gangilion. 
2756 Compl. Body Husb. 695 Sturdyncss. .is a kind of vertigo 
or giddiness in the Head of Sheep. 

•t2. Fierceness, violence ; harshness, sternness. 
2382 Wvclif 2 Cor. xii. 20 Slurdymessis [Vulg. auwtosi- 
tatex\. c 2386 fscc Sturdy a. 4). c 2430 Lydc. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 298 Tempest on se, and wyndcs sturdyncsse. 
f 3. Refractoriness, rebelliousness, contumacy, 
obstinacy. Ohs. 

<22400 Gloss in Ret. Ant, I. 7 Contunsacia, a sturdymesse. 
CX440 Jacob's Well 77 pc lastc comcrc of wose in pride is 
slurdyn«se, h^it U, whanne \>ou excusyst |>in opyn or pryuc 
synne,..& wylt no^t knowyn pi defawte, ne wylt nojt suf- 
fryn to ben vndertakyn. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 4Z1/2 Sturdy- 
nesse, rebelUo, inohedteneia, contumacia. 2544 Betham 
Precepts War \i.xf\x. K ijj, Of disobedience and slurdy- 
nesse. 2549 Chbke Hurt Sedit, (15^) C iJ b, What coun- 
sayle taketb place, where sturdinesse is lawe, and churlishe 
aunsweres be counted wisedome? 2672 Ladies Calling i. 
it $ 20 The stupid sturdiness of an asse has rendered it pro- 
verbial for folly. 

4. Strength of character ; firmness, resoluteness. 

J- Smith Ckr. Relig. Appeal 1. 70 Their Nurture 
and Kducatlon..bad..so much efTeminated their innate 
sturdiness, as they w'ere not able to sustain the sharpness 
of that War. a 27x6 SoxmtSerm. (1727) VI. 273 The natural 
Sturdiness of some Tempers might be sufHcient to enable 
some Persons toendurcsuchcxquisileTorments. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Sturdiness, Lustiness, Resoluteness. 2768-74 
Tuceeb Lt. Hat. {X834) II. 287 What degree of sturdiness 
we can acquire, to maintain tne determinations of our im- 
partial judgment. 282a Hazlitt Tabled., Kncnvl. Charac. 
II. 346 Al[ they want is imagination and sturdiness of 
moral principle ! 2914 Q. Rev. Apr, 487 The virility and 
sturdiness of the Cretan Greelcs, 

5. Rough vigour of body; solidity of build. Also 
of things. 

2863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxx, His limbs had got back 
some of their old sturdiness. s^i6Glasgo^o Herald 2 Sept. 

8 Craft that, despite their sturdiness, move in rough weather 
like buck-jumping pontes. 

Sturdy (st£i*idi), a. and sb. Forms : 4 stourdi, 
sturdi, (etotirde), 4-6 stourdy, stordy, 6 fltour- 
die, atiirdye, 6-7 sturdie, 7 atirdy, 4 - sturdy, 
[a. 0 P\ estettrdi, estordi, estnrdi, stunned, dazed, 
reckless, violent (mod.F. Ptonrdi feather-brained, 
thoughtless), = Pr, eslordit. It, sterdito, Sp., Pg. 
aturdido ; pa. pplc. of OF. estourdir (mod.F. 
itourdir') to stun, daze, — It. stordirCf Sp.,Pg.xr/;rr* 
dir (? from Fr.} vulgar L. *exturdire, of obscure 
origin. 

Some scholars think that it is f. ex- (sec 'S.X’)-kiurd-us 
thrush (for the sense cf. the Fr. proverbial phrase soUt comme 
line grive, ‘drunk as a thrush *); some regard it as a con- 
traction of *extarpidire (L. torpidus Tokpid) or of Vx- 
turbidire (L, Tuedio). All these conjectures are 

open to grave objection ; another hypothesis, of derivation 
from Tcut. *sturtjan to ovenbrow (see Start v.), b on 
phonological grounds inadmissible.] 

A- ad/. 

Z. 1, In the primary etymological sense : Giddy. 
Said of sheep affected with the ‘ sturdy ’ : see B. 
Now dial, (sec Eng'. Dial. DictJ). 

2641 Best Farm. Bks. tSurtces) 73 If there bee any of the 
hogges that bee sturdy, lame, weakc. 

11. i* 2. Impetuously brave, fierce in combat, 

2297 R, GijOuc (Rolls) 7936 pehcyOTcn of engelond..mid 
gret ost wende uorh & raid stourdi \v.r. stourdej mode. . 
c 2300 K. Horn 803 (Laud MS.) ■>>> neuere ne hente Of man J 
so harde dunte Bute of pc king Mor>’ pat was so swyhc 1 
stordy. 2375 Barbour Bruce v. 506* He sa sturdy wes and ' 
stout. That be wes the mast %'ortbyman That in-to Carrick * 
lilhcthan. Cs^z^Engl.Conq./re/andxlYi.siO'l'hcTionh- 
cren men ben Mordycr & smerter to fyghi than other. Ibid, j 
1x3 Thcgh he wer yn wepne vnroetly stordy, & sierne, out j 
of wepne natheles, be wasmekeandsobre. 1630 R. Johnson 
Kingd, <5- Commsv. 23 Able, and hardy bodies, and stout and j 
sturdy stomaclLs. 2634 Bunyan Pitgr. il (t9co) 258 They * 
so bria^red him, being sturdy men at Arms, that they 
made him make a Retreat. 

1 * b. Of a )>attle : Fierce, violent* Obs, 

C1450 Loveuch Grail xiiL 782 Tberfore was that stour 
ful Stordy. 1^79 E, K. Gloss, to Spenseds Sheph, Cal, Feb, 
249 Sterne strife, raid Chaucer, s. fell and sturdy* 

+ 3 . ' Recklessly violent, furious, ruthless, cruel. ’ 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3842 He adrou sire calibourne, b 
suerd..2: anowarde pc helm, mid wel stourdy mod, pen 
oher he smot. ^2374 Chaucer Doeth. iil met, iL (z8C8) 63 
pe liouns of pc contree of pene. .dreden her sturdy maystres 
[L. trueem ..magisirsm/} of whiche pel ben wont to suffren 
betinges. <*1^x3 F asyas CAren. \u. isZxx) 643 Lewys the 
.xL..of Gagumus b callyd the stordy or fell f^wys. 1531 
Elyot Gov. ih. xx. (x 833) JI. 272 So no ^olence or sturdye 
mynde lackjmge reason and bonestie b any parte of forti- ' 
tude. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie u iii. (Arb.) 22 To re- ! 
dressc and cdific the cruell and sturdie murage of man. j 
fb. Of waves, a stream, a storm, etc. : Violent, ■ 
rough- Obs. 1 

237s Barbour Bruee xii. 698 And entryt sone in-to the ! 
rase, Quhar that the strem sa sturdy was. 2426 Lydc. De ‘ 


Guil. Pilgr, 16670 Foidryven with many sturdy waves off 
adversyte. 2569 T. Newton Cicero's Old Age 33 In the 
sturdy and nipping cold of wmlcr. 2588 CHUF.CHVARD.^/zri 
Friendship Ep. Dcd. A 3 b, The brute beastes that acoydes 
asturdiestorme, vndcr thesauegardofastrongand floumh- 
ing tree. 1648 Kentish Serm. to Commons 10 'i*he highest 
Houses are subject to the sturdiest storms. 2660 Riders 
Brit. Merlin Oct., Sturdy storms of rain or snow, wth 
extream ill weather, to the moneths end. 1823 C^obbett 
A’xrr. Rides (1885) 1. 226 A pretty decent and sturdy nin 
began to fail. 

fc. Of movement: Furious. Of a blow: Violent. 

c 2386 Chaucf-r Sonipn. T. 454 And forth he gooth, wth 
a fui angry cherc..A sturdy [v.rr. stourdy. stordy] paaj 
doun to the court he gooth. 2579 Spenser A‘/r///. Cal. Feb. 
201 But to the rooic [he] bent hb sturdie stroke, And made 
many wounds in the wast Oake. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(2638) 40 With many wounds and sturdy blows both gluen 
and receiued. 

1 4. Of or with regard to countenance, speech, 
demeanour : Stem, harsh, rough, surly. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolb) 3287 After mete he nora is wif mid 
stourdi mod ynou, & wi^ute leue of pc kinge toward is 
conlreyc drou. c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 642 What koude 
a sturdy housbonde xnoorc dcuyse To preeuc hire wyfhod 
! or htr stedefastnesse, And be comtnuynge euere in uurdi- 
1 nesse? CX440 Parionepe 2573 And to my men dyspltous 
‘ and sturdy. 2531 Elyot Gov. 1. vii. (1883) I, 40 Reiaynyng 
bis fiers and stourdie countenance. Ibid. xi. v. IL 48 Litle 
and litle he withdrewe from men hb accustomed geotil- 
nesse, bccomyng more sturdy In langage, and straunge in 
countenance, than cuer before had ben his usage. xs$2 
Huloet, Sturdy, superbus, supeiciliosus. x6xx Speed Hist, 
Gt, Brit. viH. ii. § 13 Their sturdy behauxour, and Lorddike 
carriage against the Englbb. 
f 5. Hard to manage, intractable, refractory ; re- 
bclHcus, disobedient, Obs. 

23.. K. Alts. 1332 Thider he wendiih with gret pres, This 
stordy citeb for to dres. c 1400 Master 0/ Game (MS. 
I Digby xZz) XV, AUuntes beeth inly fell and euyl vndre- 
! sfondynge and more fooliche and more sturdy fan any 
i opcT manere of houndcs. c 2440 Promp. Parv, 4%ih Siurd;^', 
vnbuxum, rebellis, contumax, inobediens. cx^ifl Jacob's 
( Well 2$6 To be sturdy to fadyr & modyr, 25x4 Baeciav 
' Cit. If Hptondyshiuan (Percy Soc.) 17 The fyrsie plowman 
and lyllcr of the gxoundc, Was rude and stordy, dysda^-n- 
ynge to be bounde. 2603 Dravtom Bar. Wars xJ, Sturdie 
to manage, of a haughtie Spright. X604 F, Herring Mod. 
De/enee Caveat 6 A sturdie horse requires a rough ndcr. 
26x1 Speed Theat, Gt. Brit. ii. xiil. X2i The ancient In- 
habitants of this Country [Flint] were the Ordoulces, a 
sturdy people against the Romans, but now most kinde and 
gentle toward.s the Englbb. r 263s in Vernty^ Mem, (X507) 
I. 122 My sonn doth bcginc to be toe sturdie for roy go- 
vernmenL 2655 Fuller Ch.^ Hist, ix. 187 The most sturdy 
and refractory Non-conformbls. xbiB&Vzirsoii Guardians 
Instruct. (1897) 20 Beware of setting up that slirdy Rc^Iu- 
tion which some make, never to give off what they bate 
once begun. 2782 Cowpeb Hope 182 Man b the genuine 
offspring of revolt. Stubborn ana sturdy— a wild ass s colt, 
t b. Obstinate, immovable in opinion. Obs, 

2^4 More Myst. Inig. Apol. ^22 If men would not 
bring their own sturdy Preconceptions, but Ibten to the 
easy* and natural oire cf the TexL x68o Tides (MS. Fodl 
Add . A. 202) 20 Scafareing men . . grow as sturdy and deafe 
to all the reason and argument that can be employed w 
undeceive them, a.s the Elimenis wheicin they converse. 
26S7 R. L'Estrance Amuf. to Dissenter 4 If they be not 
either loo Sturdy, or loo Stately, to Hearken to Reason. 
2780 CowPER Progr. Error $29 Vour blund'rer b as sturdy 
as a rock. 2781 — Eapost. 298 Where obstinacy takes bi$ 
sturdy stand, To disconcert what policy has plann’d. 

c. [With mixture of sense 7 .] Epithet of beg- 
gars or vagabonds who are able-bodied and apt to 
be violent : see Beggar sb. i b,, Valiaxt a. i b. 
Also sturdy and valiant. 

2402 Jack Upland in Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 96 
[ many places lhai damnen suchc sturdy beggyng. 253S"®'"f* 

I 17 Hen, VIII, c. 25 § z Suebe poore creature or >turaje 
: vacabund. 1556 in Vicary's Anal. (2888) 174 note, Sturdie 
: S: \-alienle Beggers. 2577 tr. Bullingeds Decades^ nl 
I (1592) 129 'ihe sturdie roag vnworthie of almes. 2650 Beale 
I Here/. (Orchards (1657) 39 Where Trade thrives not,. .2“ 

1 doors and highwayes arc oppressed with idle and ^‘“Zdy 
vagabonds. <zx68o Butler Lady's Answ. 43 Like slurdy 
Beggars, that xatreat For Charity at once, and threat a 2700 
15. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Siurdy-beggers, the fifth and 
of the most ancient Order of Canters. 2789 J* 

Min. Kingd. I. 202 When I reprove a sturdy beggar 
being idle, he tells me roundly, that he cannot get empJOi- 
ment. , r 

6. 01 material things : Refractory, denant 01 
destructive agencies or force ; strong, stooL 
e 2374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1380 pc slurdy ok On wbiw 
tnen hakketh ofic for pc nones. £’2400 Rom. Rose 4x55 
Vpon the whiche also stode Of squared stoon a sturdy 
2575 Cammer Curton i. ii. x6 Chwold rend 
were stitched waih sturdy pacthreede. 1577 
Heresbaclis Husb. t. 41 b, Suche Grayne as hath inc st^ 
diest strawe. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xv. ii, Euerie tender J 
In sturdie slecic and stubbume plate they digbt* 
Butler Hud. i. L 305 Hb Doublet was of sturdy 
2672 Milto.n P. R. IV, 4x7 On the vext Wilderness, 
..Sturdiest Oaks Bow’d thir Stiff necks. 2697 j 

Hnmism. i. xo Foliated with Silver upon tbb sturdy an 
inflexible Metal [Iron]. 284r Dickens 
A violent gust of wind and rain., seemed toshakeevM i 
sturdy bouse to its foundation. 2858 Hawthorne u rr. 
jrnls. (187X) I. 14X The old triumphal arch of 
sturdy construction, much dilapidated [etc.]. 1870 
Iliad xni. 359 Hasten thou And bring a slurdy javelin iro 
the tent. 

•f b. Of wine : Rough or harsh to the taste- Obs. 
C1440 PallatL on Husb. xl 390 Also a man may m 
dayes while So trcle a stordy wyn that hit shal smylc» Ann 
of a rough drynker be clecr and best. 

f Q. Of an ailment : Refractory to treatment, obs. 



STTJKE, 


STITKT. 


t6« J. M, Sct, Sahg i For a sturdy sore many plaisters 
are but sufTident. 1658 A. Fox ll'ur/z' Surg'. iia viii, 339 
The named remedies will a^'aiie noihing, because the Im- 
posthumaiion is too sturdy for them. 

Of a plant; Hardy. 

1693 Woodward Nni, Hist Earth vi. (1723) 296 The 
more sturdy and vigorous Vegetables. 1784 Couter Task 
lit. 530 1 hence straight succeed The branches, sturdy to 
his utmost wish. 1853 Christina G. Rossetti Poet Wks, 
(1^4) 136/1 Lichen and moss and sturdy weed. 

7 . Of persons or animals ; Characterized by rough 
bodily vigour; solidly built; stalwart, strong, ro- 
bust, hardy. 

C1386 Chaucer y. 46 A sturdy harlot wente ay 

hem bihynde. 1456 Sir G. Have Laxu Arms (S. T. S.) 195 
And he war stark and sturdy, and mycht wele here armes. 
2361 Hoby tr. Casti^IhnPs Coxtrtyer 11. (1900) 120 Like as 
the annes of a smith that is weakem other thmges, because 
they are more exercised, be stronger then an other bodyes 
that is sturdy, but not exercjTed to worke with his armes. 
2380 Blundevil CwriV/^ Horses Dis, clxxxiv. 74 Weake, 
delicate, and tender Horses may not be purged in such sort, 
as those that be of a strong sturdie nature. 2703 Lend, Gas. 
No. 4102/4 A short squat sturdy Lad. 277A Golds^i. Hat, 
Hist, (1776) IV. 575 The brown bear is made rather strong 
and sturdy, like the mastift 2784 Cowper 7’wr. 342 Great 
schools suit best the sturdy and the rough- 2837 Iurkbride 
Horihern Angler His tackle must be strong; for lake- 
trout are in general rather sturdy customers. 2848 L. Hunt 
yar of Honey x. 242 The sturdy youth, for the first time in 
his life, fainted avray. 2873 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) V, 267 
A rugged Jaod.-wvll fitted to produce a sturdy race. 

Tj. Of movements : Displaying physical vigour. 
Also as epithet of health, vigour, etc. 

2697 Drvdem yiry'. Geor^, Tit. 639 And labour him with 
2nany a sturdy Stroak. 2710 Prior Trvo Riddles 24 Wth 
sturdy steps he ^Nalks. 2730 Gray Eie^y 28 How bow'd the 
woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 2862 Stanley East. 
C^. vi. {i86g) 1B7 All were struck by the sturdy health and 
vi^jour of bis frame. 2B63 Geo. Eliot Romota liii, His 
thickset frame had no longer the sturdy vigour which be- 
longed to it. 

8. transf. Of persons, their actions andattribntes : 
Characterized by rough mental vigour ; robust in 
mind or character ; ‘ dotvnright uncompromising. 

*77S Johnson West, /sl.t Osti^Vlks. 27S7 X. 464 A Scotch- 
man must be a very sturdy moralist, who does not love 
Scotland better than truth, 2802 Mar- Edgeworth Forester 
xtii. His sturdyprinciples of integrity could not bend to any 
of the arguments, founded on expediency, which [etc.]. 2828 
Hazlitt Self Love Benev. Sk. & Ess. (1872) 77, I respect 
that fine old sturdy fellow Hobbes. 1866 Kingsley Htrraf. 
ix, They were distinguished. .for sturdy independence, 
and for what generally accompanies it— -sturdy common 
sense. 2874 Green Short Hist. ‘sdi. § t. 344 The sturdy 
good sense of the man shook off the pedantry of the schools, 
b. Of expressions ; Vigorous, lusty. 

iBzt Byron Vts, Judgem, Hx, Here crash’d a sturdy oath 
of stout John BuIL 2856 Emerson Eng, Traits^ Liiera^ 
ture Wks. (Bohn) II, 105 The more hearty and sturdy ex- 
pression may indicate that the sa\*ageness of the Norseman 
s\’as not all gone. 

9 . Comb,f as sturdy-chested^ -hearted adjs. ; 
t sturdy-boots [see Boots ^ 3], jocularly, an obsti- 


nate person. 

2332 Elyot Gov. in. ti. (1883) II. 296 The infinite numbre 
of the sturdye harted Jues could neuerhaue ben gouemed 
by any wisedome, if they had nat ben brideled with cere- 
monyes. 2762 Bickerstaff Love in Village i. x, Well said, 
sturdy-boots. 2836 Dickens Sk. Boz^ Medii, Ufonmonth 
Si.^ A stout, broad-shouldered, sturdy-chested man. 

B. sb. 

■ X. A brain-disease in sheep and cattle, which 
makes them run round and round; the tumsick. 

2370 Levins Matii/. 07/37 Ye sturdy, ver/tgv. 2598 Eitz^ 
heroerfs Huib. ii. xx\’il 63 Of the tume, otherwise called 
the sturdy. 2610 Markham Master^. 1. xxx. 59 The horse 
will turne round like a beast that is troubled wih the sturdy. 
2728 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iii. xx, Fast frae the com- 
pany he fled. As he had tane the sturdy. 2799 A. Young 
Agric.Surv. Lines. 329 The sturdy, or bladderon the brain. 
28^ E. A. P/A^^Pract, Hygiene (ed.3) 187 The so-called 
* gld *» * sturdy * or * turnslck 

b. A sheep afflicted with ' sturdy *. 

2807 Prize Ess. Sf Trans. Highl. See. HI. 402 ^ Hrge 
parcel of Jambs, whose bleating brought all the sturdies of 
the neighbourhood to them. 

2 . A name for darnel or some similar stupefymg 
weed. 

2683 R. Dobbs Deser. Antrim in Antrim ff Down Gloss. 
S. V., A sort of Poj’son . .called darnell, rises in the oats and 
other grain, ..ye country people pU it stu^y, fiom the 
effects of making people light-headed. 2802 G. V. SAMreos 
Statist. Surv. Londonderry 4?9 Another very xnjunous 
grain is thrown into the malt without reserve. It is call^ 
stitrdy. and is the loUnm secalinunt of the botanists sbid. 
App. IS BromusSecalinuSt field brome-grass ; piled by the 
farmers sturdy. 2824 Mactaggart Callovid. Encycu 442. 

3 . A sturdy person. 

2704 Penn in Pennsylv. Hist. See. Mem. 303 ^hpe 
sturdies will never lea\*e off until they catcha Tptar. 2893 
JIeredith Amazing Marr. xxx. H. 330 The TOyJi b® ^ 
sturdy. She'll see he has every chan ce, x^e s a lucky little 
one to have that mother. 

■f* SimT»p 1. Obs. Also 6 stuer, .SV. stnir. [?a. 
AF. *esiuir t—popular I*, sturio (nom.) ; see 
SrcncEo.v.] A sturgeon. _ 

X456 Sir G, Hay Cov. Princes ^Vks. (S, T. S.) 11 . z37 The 
best fische has the maist hard skyn, as is gueddes,.. stuns 
and syklyke. Ace. Ld. High Treas.Scot. I.277 
the ix day of Junii, giffin to the man that brocht the sture 
fra Glasgo, vs. 2385 Hicins yuniits' Hontencl. 6\l\Aci- 
fensert..a. stuer or sturgion. 2393 DinccAN Aff.Etym, 
(E, D. S.), Aei/enser a fish called the stnlr. 2598 Flokio, 
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’ Acci^ensero,,.%ome take it for the stnrglon 01 clops, or 
' stuer. 

Store Also 7 stuir, 8-9 star. Contracted 
ibrm of SirvER. In Shetland used for : A penny. 

*498 Halyburton (1867)6 (He has] 700 dncalis, the 

quhilk^ makis 107 crounis and 5 sturis. 2375 Reg, Privy 
CcmftfiV II. 473 The Commissarisof BurTOwis..hes. . 
grantit to MaisterOeorge Halkett,Conservatour of the priri- 
Icgis ofthe Scottis n^ioun in Fhmderis, sex sturis of every 
sek of gudis. 2606 in Rec. Convent. Burghs Scot. (1870) 
i ll.asy Frae the mereband tuelf sturis and the skipper and 
schap thre stniris forthesek, 1709 Lady G. Bmlisb Honseh. 
Bk. (S.H-S.) 77, 16 gulders 3 sturs.^ 1892 G, Stewart ShetU 
Fireside Tales (ed. 2) 252 Some evil thing Tvi* a face at first 
da size o* a copper stflr. 

Strore, obs. form of Steer zi., Stir, Stowee. 
Store, -ly, obs. forms of Stour, Stoupxt. 
Sturen, -H, obs. forms of Sterk, Sterklt. 
Sturgeon (stil'jd^sn). Forms: a. 3 sturgiun, 
3-4 Eturgon, 4 sturgin, fittirgon(n, storgon, 
Etorgeown, 5 storgeoun, sturgyn, storgyn, 5- 
6 sturgyon, 3-7 sturgion, (6 -ione), 6 strogyon, 
struggen, 6-7 sturgian, 7 sturgen, 4- sturgeon ; 
0. 4 sturioun, sturion, 4-5 storion, 5 storjon, 
storyon, storioun, stmyon, sturione, -iowne. 
[tu AF. stur^oftt esturgeonn etc., OF. sturg^riuu, 
esturgeon (mod.F. esturgeon^ '^itttrgeon)^ a Com. 
Rom. worde=Pr. esUtrjoity estorjon, Sp. esturion^ 
Fg. esturido, esturjao. It. storiotu i—popular L. 
sittrion-em (nom, siurid)^ a. OTeut. *sturjoii-^ 
whence OHG. sHtrjo^ stztro (MHG. sitlre, siore^ 
mod.G. stor)^ MDu., AfLG. store (mod.Dn. stenr')^ 
OE. styrgCf ON., mod.Nonv. styrja (Sw. stor^ 
Da. st&r, are from LG.). Cf. Store k 

The origin of OTcul. *sturJon-‘ is obscure. If not a loan- 
vrord, it may be C the root of Srm v.) 

L A large fish of the family Acipenserid^^ having 
an elongated, almost cylindrical, body protected by 
longitudinal rows of bony scotK and a long taper- 
ing snont, found widely distribated in the rivers 
and coastal waters of the north temperate zone; 
esp. a fish belonging to eitlier of the genera Aci- 
penser and Scaphirhynchops^ A. sturio being the 
common sturgeon of the Atlantic. It is a * royal ' 
fish (see Fish sb?- 2), esteemed as an article of food, 
and the source of caviar and isinglass. j 

a. a 2300 Havelok 733 He tok k® sturgiun, and k® qoal, 
And k® turbut. Ibid. 2727 Lax, lampreys, and god stur- 
gun. 134. Durham Ace. Rolls (Sunees) 37 Et 7 pec. de 
sturgeon, ^2460 T. Russell Bk. Hnrture 627 in Babtes 
Bk.f Then kut ye pe whelk asondur,.. and leyhoperis ^rof 
Nppoa 5^^u^e sturgeoun. ei47SFxV/. Vce. in Wr.-WClclrer 
765/20 Hie rumbns. a sturj:yn. 233^3 Eltot Cast. Heltke 
(1339) 69 h, Greatte A'shes of the see, as thnrlepole, porpyse 
and sturgeon. 2392 Sylvester Du BarUts 1. v, 143 Feast- 
famous Sturgeons. 2394 ExtraeU Munie. Ace. Newcastle 
(1848) 35 A cagge of struggen, 12s. 2618 J.Shtth B erkeleys 
(1863) II. 435 All whale fishes. Sturgeons, and all other 
great and royall ffishes, in whatsoever free fishings within 
the river of Sea^Trn. zbeoVEUzocR ViaRec/a iv.yB Star- 
gion is a very acceptable dish. 1677 Wood Life (O. H. S.) 
II. 378 A sturgeon of 8 foot long was taken up at Clifton 
ferry. 271X Swift Jml. to Stella 5 Sept., I ate sturgeon, 
and it lies on my stomach. •sj6gP^iJAnTZool. HI- 97 The 
sturgeon annually ascends our rivers. 2834 Gkifftth tr. 
Cuvier X. 627 The sturgeon is much esteemed for food, and 
is said to eat like veaL 2836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes IL 360 
Aei/enser Sturio^ Co mm on Sturgeon. 286* Couch Brit, 
Fishes L 150 The head of the Sturgeons is lengthened into 
a snout, which is slightly turned up. x88r Cassells Hat, 
Hist. V. 43 The Sturgeons form a small and natural group 
of fishes, distinguished by having a cartilaginous skeleton. 

/5. 23., Guy IVarw. 389$ pilke lord h® 5e made 

he sturioun. xyys Earl Derby s Ex/ed. ((Il^dca) 42 Jacob© 
Cremer pro ij barellk de sturion.., viij marc, riy srot, 
^2425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 642/7 Hie rvtnbus, storjon. 
e 1430 Two Cookery'bks. 1. 13 Storion in brothe. — Take fajve 
Frej-sshe Storgeoun, an oboppe it in fiiyre water. 

h. With qualifying word indicating a particular 
species, as black, lake, Ohio, red, rock, stone 
sturgeon, Acipatser rubicundttSy the sturgeon of 
the great lakes of N. America ; great white, isin- 
glass, Kussian sturgeon, .<4. huso, the Beluga or 
Huso; small or Euthenianstargeon=STE:RLET. 

1804 Shaw Gen. Zool. V. 375 Isinglass Sturgeon. Acb 
/enser Huso. A larger fish than the common Sturgeon... 
Native ofthe Northern, Caspian, and Mediterranean seas. 

2 . Applied to other fishes. , 

2683 PoYNTZ Pres.Prosp. Tobago 20 The Indian Sturgeon 
(so called by the English) frequents the Baj-s. 

k 3 . ? A kind of cloth (? of the colour of a 
sturgeon). Obs. 

2403 Will 0/ Culmer (Somerset Ho), Mcam optimam 
togam videlicet de rinde et de sturgeon partifto] cum capi- 
cio panito de sturgeon & scarlet. 1420 N. C. Wills (Sur- 
tees) 29 Jupam tneam Digram bene foderatam cum grey, et 
capicium de sturgon. 

+ 4 . (See quot 170S.) Obs. 

1708 Brit. Apollo L No. 54. 3/2 There a Custom it was, 

A Sturgion to call. That same Animali \%Tuch here for a 
Cods-head does pass. Note. A Sturgion is a Tcra they 
give one at Dublin^ whom they think a fit Subject for 
Banter. 

5 - atlrib. and Comb., as sturgeon oily spazon, tribe ; 
sturgeon-boiler, one who extracts sturgeon-oil ; 
sturgeon glue, isinglass glue ; Bturgeon-head 
(see quot.); "f- sturgeon Ups jocular, ?lips pro- 


truded like those of a sturgeon ; sturgeon-pioklo, 
a pickle for presening sturgeon for food; f stur- 
geon voyage, ? a fishing-voyage for stuigeou. 

1673 l^lass. Stal. tiSS,) 210 The -sturgeon boyler or im- 
porter shall pay for the viewing and heading after ts. ad. p. 
score for all kegs and firkins. 1907 C Hicl-Tout Snt. rV". 
Amcr., Far Welt vii. 128 The gum of the black pine tvas 
..craploTCd. .where the -sturgeon glue was not procurable. 
1B92 W. Pike Barren Craimd N. Canada 6 These inland 
boats. .are. .classified according to shape as York boats, 
stureeon-h^s, and scows. 1599 Nashe Zen/cn Stuff 
45 On his [Leander's] blc%v lellied *slurgeon lips, she was 
about to clappe one of those warme plaisters. i83r Sfons' 
Fncycl, Indnstr. Arts iv. 2376 *Stnrgeon-oi! is prepared in 
Russia from the fat surroundins the intestines of the stur- 
geon. 2669 Sir K. Digbfs Closet ofened 254 Put it into 
pickle, like •Sturgeon-pickle, 2888 doouT.Amer, Fishes yj 
•Sturgeon spawn or live minnow.s are used as bait. 2842 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. 16S/1 The Sturionids^ or *Sturgeon 
tribe, hax'e moreov'er but one opening to the gills. 2622 
Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl ii. ii. Eib, You 
make as much hast as if j-ou were a going vpon a '•sturgion 
voyage. 

t Sturgion. Obs. =Tubbiok. 

*S7J9 J* Jones Preserv. Body 4 Soul l xL 22 Bargenets, 
Pauions, Gallardes, Sturgions and Roundes. 

Sturgion(e, -giun, -gon(n, -gun, -gyn, 
-gyon, obs. forms of Stuegeox. 

Sturie, Sturion(e, obs. ff. Stir, Stuegeok. 
Sturionian (stiu»:riGii*nian). [f. mod,\..,Stur- 
ion-es (see below; pL of pop.ll j/wnh S tuegeok) 
+ -IAK.] A fish belonging to the Sturiones, a 
former order of fishes including the sturgeons 
{Acipettseridx) and related families. 

183s Kirby 4 Inst. Anim. II. XXL391 The Stnrio- 
mans agree with the Ossean Fishes in their gills, but their 
skeleton is cartilaginous. 2842 Brande Diet. Set. etc,, StU’ 
riofiians, the name of .he family of Cartilaginous &bes of 
which the sturgeon is the tj'pe. 

StnriO*nic» rare. [f. popular 
Sturgeon + -IC.] Pertaining to the sturgeon. 

283* Badham Halieui. (1854) 467 In the rivers of Astra- 
chan a. .flotilla sails yearly on the sturionic fishery. 

Sturionn, -iotvne, obs, forms of Stuegeok. 
Sturk(©, Sturly, obs, forms of Stirs, Stodelt. 

+ Stnrme, v. Obs. [OE. stymian = OHG. 
sturviaiiy -en (MHG., mod.G. sturvtefi), ON, 
styrma OTeut type *siur7njan, f. *sturrfio-z 
Stoeh sb. Cf. Stobit v."] 

L (^OE.OTi\yi)intr. a. Ofthe weather: To storm, 
rage, b. To cry out loudly. 

Beowulf 2552 (Gr.) Stearcheort stjTmde. r888 eEiTRzr} 
Booth, \ni. § 3 StjTinendum wedrum. epoo BsedeCs Hist. IL 
X. IxiiL] (1^0) s34.Hit fine & sniwe & styrme utt e 1000 
Ags, Ps. (Th.) cxlL X Min stefn to h® siyrmcS, Drihtea. 

2 . trasis. To overwhelm as with a storm; to 
attack with overpowering force. 

I-ay. 2670 l>a Freinsce weoren isturmede 
iu-rahl’cd] £: nooelas heo stal makeden. Ibid. 28327 pat 
ha^eneuolc pa ufere bond hafeden & mid mucheleie strengSe 
slurmden Ic_x27S sweinde] ^a Bruttes. 

Stnrmian (stfi’jmiSn), a. and sb. Math. [f. 
.Sy«r;7; (see below) + -IAK.] a. adj. Pertaining to 
or discovered by the Swiss mathematician, J. C. F. 
Sturm (i8o3r55), esp. with reference to his re- 
searches in the theory of equations, b. sb. = Stnr- 
mian function or residue. 

1853 SvLV'rsTER in Phil. Trans. CXLllJ. 4B3 Reverting 
now to the simplified Sturmlan residues, since.. these differ 
from the unsimplified complete residues required^ by the 
Sturmian method onlj*- in the circumstance of their Derng 
divested of factors, which are necessarily. .positive, these 
simplified Sturmians may of course be substituted for the 
complete Sturmians for the purposes of M. Sturm’s theorem. 
Ibid, 458 The Sturmian process. Ibid. 469 The simplified rth 
Sturmian residue Rf. Ibid. 473 The Sturmian con\*ergents. 
Ibid. 4S3 Tlie simplified Sturmian series gi\‘en. Ibid, 485 
My formulm for the Sturmian functions. 2861 QkSvec M ath, 
Papers IV. 475 A discussion of the Sturmian constants for 
cubic and quartic equations. 

t Strarinye. Cooierj-. Ohs. 

CX430 Two Lookery-bks. l 26 Cxij. Stnrmye. Take gode 
mylke of Almaimdj-s y-drawe with wyne, (eicj. 

Sturne, obs. form of Stern a. 


Stnmilie (stymsin), a. Omith. [ad. L. stur- 
nin-uSy f. starling. J Resembling a starling. 

2809 Shaw Gen. Zool. VII, 470 Sturnine Grakle. Graeula 
stumina. Grey Grakle,. .Native of the Southern parts of 
Dauria,., building a nest similar to that ofa Starling. 

Sturnoid (stiJ'jnoid), a. Omith. [f, h. stum- 
us starling +-on>.] Resembling the Stuntidx or 
Starlings in form or characteristics. 

2874 A. R, Wallace in Ibis Ser. tn . IV. ^2 Sturnoid 
Passeres. 2879 E.P, WstcitT Anim. Life 264 Sturaoid 

Perchers.. are almost exclusively natives of the Ola world. 

Sturope, obs. form ofSriEBUP. 

Sturre, obs. form of Star sb.l, Stir sb.^ and y. 

Starrop(p, obs. forms of Stiredp- 

Sttiri; (st£ljt), j 3.1 Chiefly Sc. Also 5, 7 sturte, 

6 stonrt. [ifetathetic form of Strut sb. J ^ 

L Contention, riolentquarrcUmg; contentious or 

violent behaviour. - . 

Usually associated in the context with strt/e, esp. in the 

rstn^Zh^ASjrnne 3743 ;>-f (.to to nny nrjt, 
For Ire wondedyst a man, or hurt.) 01373 Sa Ltr. Sa2nU 
xliiL (Cecilia') 478 He sad til hire with sturt Sc sebore : nl 
JdSis jSmk icryfice.’ tr 2500 Ratis Raving 3679 Oyss 
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STUKT, 


1202 


STUTTERING, 


noght flityng, sturt, na stryf. 1500-^0 Dundar Poems xxvi. 
31 Than Yre come in with Sturt and stry’fe; His hand wes 
ay \‘poun his knyfe. a 1598 D. Ferguson Sc* Prov, (1785) 28 
Sturt paj^s nae debt, 1786 Burns Nature's Law i, Let other 
heroes boast their scars. The marks of sturt and strife,^ 1831 
J. Wilson Nodes (1856) III. 337 Goodwifc— without 

a* Sturt or strife, Bring ben the siller bowl wi' care. 183a 
Hogg Queer Bk, 15 And I will thrill thy frigid blood With 
marvellous tale of sturt and strife. i88z Blndr,v,Mag, Mar. 
399/1 He who.. amid all the sturt and strife of his m.'inbood, 
had composed a s>’stem of philosophy. 1891 R. Ford Thistle- 
down xviii. 326, 1 liv’d aw my deyes, but sturt or strif^ 

+ 2 . Disquiet of the mind, vexation of the spirit. 
15x3 Douglas JEneis ir. fi. 59 Dolorous my life I led in 
sturt and pane. Ibid, iv. ProT. 89 Lk), quhovv from grace to 
all mischeif they flit, Fra wcill to sturt, fra pane to^ deid I 
1560 Rolland Srjen Sages 83 The Empricc. . For verie sturt 
in hir minde was richt wo, 1596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist, 
Scot, I. V, 279 In presoun, throw sturt and dule, he dies. 
a 1627 A. CnA\G Pilp',^ Heremite (1872) 8 But where thou 
wouldst seeme to satue all my sore, And by thy strait statutes 
to stay all my sturt, _ i68x Colvil Whin Supplic.{:l^l^ 130 
Fighting is a fool thing, What doth it else but sturt and dool 
bring. 1724 Rasisav Tea-i, Misc. (1733) 1 . 99 My heart take 
neither sturt nor wae For Meg, for Marjorj* or hlausc, But 
be thou blyth. 

t Sturt, Ohs. rarr''^, [? var. of Stabt 
A sudden impulse. Hence Sturt intr,^ to start 
suddenly. 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk Selv. 129 ^Vhen we give a dart- 
ingness to outcasts, we betemme them but one or a few 
springs, which by often starts and flashes of motion, cracker- 
like, weaken themselves. Ibid, 139, 140 A body having be- 
queath’d it one degree of sturt or yerk^,. may upon taking 
in ten or twenty degrees of the same, in the next, sturt to 
many atoms in length. 

‘ Sturt (styit), Tin-mining, [Perh. identical 
with prec.] (See quots.) 

1849-50 Weale Diet, Tenns^ Sturi^ in mining : when a 
tributer takes a pitch at a higher tribute, and cuts a course 
of ore, he sometimes gets two, three, or five hundred pounds 
in two months: this great profit is called *a sturt’. x86o 
Ettg.Sf For, Mining Gloss, 25 [Comw. terms]. 1894 Cornish- 
man 19 Sept. (E,D.D.) A good ’sturt*. At Levant mine, 
during the past month, tributers, who found a rich pocket 
of tin at the 278 f.m. level, have divided between them 
^101 i3f. Ad. 

. t Sturt, a, Sc^ Ohs. [? Belongs to Stdet sh,'^} 
(See quot.) 

2726 R. Flejting Fulfilling Script, (ed. 5I Table of Scots 
Phrases, Sturt^ turbulent, or contentious. 

Stuirt (stwt), Ohs. Sc, [f. STOUT 

1 . intr. To contend, make trouble wiih, Ohs. 

CIJS9S Plowman's Tale 868 Such beren yvell hevcn*kay 

They mowen-.With trewe tillers sturle and stxywe. 

' b. trans. To attack, trouble, molest, disturb. Sc, 

25x3 Douglas vn. vi. 40, 1 ..nevir wald cels, Quhen 

thai*3ver chasit of thair native land, To sturt thame on the 
streme fra hand to hand. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 199 They 
mak enow themseh to vex them ; An* ay the less they hae 
to sturt them, In'Iike proportion, less will hurt them. 1892 
G. Stewart Shetl. Fireside Tales (ed. 2) 247 She could 
' staand at da briest o* wir hoose an’ skyle wir lum wiilioot 
ever sturtin’ her. 

2 . intr. To be startled or frightened, Cf. 

Starts'. 5. 

^ 1786 Burks Halloween xvlfi, He marches thro' amang the 
slacks, Tho’ he was something sturtan. 1808 Jasueson, 
Sturtj to startle, to be afraid. 2850 in Ocilvie. 

Sturt see Stubt j^. 2 
t StuTtfol, a. Sc, Ohs, £f. Stort shA + -ruL] 
Contentions. 

c 147s Hekrvson Want of Wyse Men 62 Poems (S.T.S.) 
III. 174 Sic sturtfull stering in to godis neiss it stlnkls. 
t StUTting^, fpl. a. Sc, Ohs. In 5 sturtand, 6 
stTirtyn, [f. Sturt vA} a. Of a person : Con- 
tentions. b. Of a thing : That causes vexation or 
disquiet, 

a 1500 Rails Raving 656 Mar is lowable to god with a . . 
pacieot man na a Irfull, and a sturtand, quhilk makis reddy 
dyscord. 25x3 Douglas ^Eneis viil Prol. 15 Slurtyn study 
hes the steyr, distroj’and our sport. 

i* Stu.*^S02ne, a. Sc, Ohs, [f. Sturt ji.l + 
-SOME.]' Disturbing, troublesome, vexatious. 

1570 Seetir, Poems Reform, xx. 51 Throw the Is ralsit sturt- 
sum strj’fe. a 1585 Polwart Fly ting w. Montgomerie 135, 
I . .counsell thee For to eschew ibis siurtsome strife. 

Hence + StxL'rtsozneness. 

' a 1586 in Pinkerton Anc. Sc, Poems (1786) 201 Scho list 
nocht at my Ia>T to leyr ; In all this land, foroattin dout. 
Of sturtsumnes scho hes no peir. 

Sturtup, variant of Startup. 
x6.. in Tarlton's Tri/r (1844) Introd. 44 Hee. .Thecounter- 
fet expreste Of clowne, with cote of russet hew And startups 
with the rcste, 

Sturty (stouti), a. Sc, £f. Sturt sh,'^+-r.'] 
« Stubtsome. 


a 1807 J. Skinner Christmas Baling xxviii. (Jam.), The 
lave their thumbs did blythly knack To see the sturty 
2809 stalwart] strife. 

Sturun, Sturyon, obs. ff. Stern a.. Sturgeon. 
Stuse, obs- pi. of Stew sbA 
Stnt (st2?t), sh. Sc. local. £Perh. a. or cogn. w. 
Du. stut (see etym. note s, v. Stud ; perh. a 
diaL var, of Stud sh.^. A prop. 

Extracts Aherd, Reg. (1844) I. 325 Sum remeid to 
wphald the ruff of the northt yll with propis and stuttis 
[printed scuttb] for this wyntir sessoun, quhill fair wedder 
cum, to mend the samen. 2808 Jajiiesok, Stutf a prop, a 
support, 

' Stut CsU7t),' Ohs. exc. . dial. Forms ; 4-7 


stutte, 6 stutt, (7 stoott), 6- stut. £ME. 
stutU-n, i, Teut. root ablaut-var. of *stauU 

as in MLG. stSten^ OHG. stStpn (mod.G. siossett) 
to knock, strike against, collide. Cf, Stote v, 2.] 
L intr. To stutter, 

2388 [see Stutting ^//, <!.]. ^1400 Destr, Troy 3825 
Ncptolon .. stutid full stilhly, hat stynt hym to speke. 
a 2500 Medulla Gram.f Blatio, to stutt or stamer. 25x6 
Life St, Birgettc in Kal. New Leg, Eng, (Pynson) 
220 b, Nat stutijmge lyke the maner of other children 
that begynne to speke, she speke complete and full 
wordcs, a 2529 Skelton E, Rummyug 339 Her felow did 
stammer and slut. 2529 Frith Rev, Antichrist 68 He 
oflendeth also that doth stammer or stutte in the wordes of 
the canon. 1570 Levins Mnnip. 278/35 To stootc, stutte, 
iitubare, 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps, v. 5. 13 After the 
manner of a broken spcechc, according as the sainctes in 
praying doe oftetymes stutte. 2602 B. Jonson Poetaster iv. 
V, Hee lookes btgge and begins to stut, for anger. 2622 
Burton Auat, Mel, 1. iii. iii. i. 264 They stutte or faulter in 
their speech. 2626 Vikeo't-i Sylva § 386 They that Stut, doc 
Stut more in the first Oficr tospeake, than in Continuance. 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 315 They are deservedly 
laughed at, who going about to tell a tale doc nothing but 
stutte and slammer, a 1650 Caldervvood Hist, Kirk (1843) 
111.4x4 The King said blushing, and somwhat stootting: 
'Least anie man sould [etc.)-* x688 Holme Armoury 11. 
389/x A Man.. [doth] Stammer, Stut, when the Voice or 
words come not freely, that hath an impediment in his 
Speech. 1797 Gentl, Mag. LXVIl. 456 They [jr. cuckoos] 
stammer (or stut, as it is called in the North of England). . 
in the month of June. 18x8 Wildraiiam Chesh. GlosSt Stutt 
to stutter or stammer. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss.t Stut^ 
to stutter. 

b. transf. andyf^. 

.*577 tr. Btillingers Deeades{t$f)2)^S The Lordc.. hatha 
singular care of mans infirmitie, whereby bee framing him 
selie to our capacitie, dooth after a sorte stut and stammer 
with us. 2613 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage i. xl. 51 Megasthenes 
(whom Annius hath set out as truly as he hath done Berosus, 
saue that he slutted at the name and called him Metas- 
thenes). 

2 . To stumble in walking. 

2573 Baret Ah.S 905 To Slut : to stagger in speaking or 
going: to stumble, ii/ubo. 2582 Stanyiiurst yEncis n. 
(Arb.) 89 In steps be slutted, apated : And flxt his footing. 
2583 Golding Cahnn on Deui. xci. 563 It is as though such as 
haue not learned Gods Word do stut and stumble and go 
astray. 

fStuti^'.- Sc. Obs, Alsoystoot. £f. Stut^^.; 
cf. MDq. stutten to prop.] irans. To prop up, 
support. Hence Stu'tted, Stu'tting ppl, adjs. 

1638 A Cant Serm, 13 June (1690) 6 Noblemen, these 
Artificial and stooted Mountainsfxr. the bishop*;], have over* 
toped you who are the Natural Mountains.^ Ibid, 12 These 
are the two Pillars whereupon our Mountain of Prelacie is 
Stooted. 2808 Jamif^son, Stutt to prop, to support, with 
stakes or pillars, 2819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (X827) 
2x8 Fraeher four stutrio* pillars stout Lumps of out batter 't 
stane fell out. 

Stut(e : see Stout, Stutte v, 

Stutn, variant of Stouth. 

Stuthe, variant of Stooth. 

2502 Aec, Ld, High Treat, Scot, II. 299 For brases and 
sluthes of lattoun to the hamesstngis of tblr »dili5. ^2507 
Ibid, III. 254 Item for i stuthes withruffiscallit ul^eatis for 
the Kingis panses and mailyeis. 2522 Douglas /Ends xii, 
xiv, 132 The fey gyrdill hie set dycT oppejT, With stuihls 
knaw and pendeis schynand deyr. 2539-40 Acc. Ld.High 
Treat. Scot, YII, 287 Stuthisand bulcelis to ane blak hames- 
ing of the Kingts. 

Stuthe, variant of Stoothe v, 

1483 Cath, Angl, 370/2 To Stuthe [vx. Stuchc], stifare, 
X50X Aec. Ld, High Treat, Scot. II. 27 Item, for vj dog 
collaris tane to the King, tbre of tbaim stulblt, vJ s. 

t Stutte, V, Obs. Also 3 stute, stitte. Pa, t. 
stutte, £EarIy ME. siutle-n (ii), a. ON. stytla^ 
OE. styntanx see Stint v. (Chiefly in texts of 
‘ the Katherine group the lang. of which, mainly 
southern, has some Scandinavian words,)] a, inir. 
To stop, cease; to stay, remain, b, irans. To 
cease, desist from. 

a. <1x225 Leg, Kath, 1529 Stute nu kenne, & stew & 
stille bine word(s. a 2225 Juliana 70 As ha slutte oke stude 
kcr ha schulde deh drehen, ka com peilkc belial of helle k^t 
[etc.]. CZ225 After. K, 42 Hwo se wule mei a-stunten 
hcruppe [v.r, mei stutten kruppe). a 1240 Sawlcs Warde in 
Coll. Horn, 267 pu scbalft] ful blideliche beon undcr-fon in 
as ofte as liues luue stutteS forto spckcnc. ? <2x300 St, 
Kenelm 239 in E, E, P, (1862) 54 Hi sc5e hire slitte [MS, 
Laud /o^sitte] adat..McteIes stille in one stede. 

b. CX225 Auer. R, 72 pcone kuSen bco neuere astunten 
here cleppe [v,r, ka ne cuoen haneauer stutten bare cleppen]. 

Stu'tter, shA Ohs, exc. dial, [f, Stut vA + 
-erI. (Cf, Stoteu jAI)] = Stutterer, 

2529 Rastell Pastyme (z8xx) 79 Lews the Stutter [ = Louts 
the stammerer], 2530 Palscr. 2jtI2 Stuttar, Icsgu, 2547 
Boorde Brev. Health x\\, 21 If it [sc, stuttering) do come 
with be>*ing in the company of a stutter or stamerer, a man 
must reirayne the company of a stutter. 2560 Bible ((jcneva) 
Isa, xxxli. 4 'l*he longue of the stutters shalbe ready to 
speake distinctly, a x6i8 Sylvester Little Bariat 988 The 
Spirit. .AVhicb,. Gives Stutters Tongues, & makes the bash- 
full bold. 2626 VjszouSylva § 386 hlany Stutters., are very 
Cbolexicke ^len. 2825 Jasheson Stuter. 

Stutter (stz7-t3j), sbA - £f. Stutter z;.] An act 
or a habit of stuttering. 

^ 2854 Surtees Handley Cr, lU. (1902) I, 20 After a long 
string of stutters, he [the would-be orator] slunk back 
into the crowd amid the laughter and tmplause of the 
company, 2883 S. C, Hall Retrospeet I. 219 He bad 
an awkward impediment of speech, not quite a stutter, 
2886 Ruskin Proeierita 1.253 Attempting even somestutter 


of apology which made matters worse. 2899 AllbuiPsSyst 
Med. VII. 451 Suddenly the stumbling*block is removed 
and the subsequent words tumble out rapidly, . until checked 
by a fresh stutter. 

attrih, 2878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 836 
Scbulthess compared the stutter-spasm to the convulsive 
movements of photophobia and hydrophobia. 

Stutter (stp-tai), z/. [Freq. f. Stut see -erC. 
Equivalent forms in other Teut. langs. are MDn! 
stoteren (Du. stotieren'), MLG. stoteren (mod, LG. 
stotern)t mod.G. siottem (from LG.), Sw. dial, 
stntrat Norw. stotra (Ross). 

The late date of the appearance of the word in Eng. is re* 
m-arkable; possibly the frequentative formation was sug. 
gested by the Du. form.) 

1 , intr. To speak with continued involuntar}' 
repetition of sounds or syllables, owing to excite- 
ment, fear, or constitutional nervous defect; to 
slammer. 


2570 Levins Matiip. 79/7 To stutter, iitubare. 2586 B. 
V oung Guazzds Civ. Conv, i v. 187b, All ihecompanie laughed 
at this word [Aripistus) who stuttering, and against his will, 
hastelie spake it. 2598 Marston Sco. Villanie To Judicial 
Perusers B 4 b, 1 dare defend my plainnes gainst the veriuyee 
face of the crabbed'st SaljTist that eucr stuttered, 1621 
Burton Anat, Mel. i. ii. i. iv. 77 Those that stutter and are 
balde, will be .soonest melancholy. 2686 Loud. Gaz. No, 
2x28/4 James Wyberi, a welbproportioned tall man,, .stutters 
much in his speech, ..went away, .with a chesnul coloured 
Horse. 2721 J. Greenwood.£’«^/, ( 7 mw. 31 He had taught 
..several of our own Countrymen who stutter'd cxtreamly. 
2730 Swift Traulus 1, And though you hear him stuMul* 
tut'ter^ He bark.sas fast as he can utter. 1764 YooizPairon 
]i. ii, This gentleman has. .a small natural infirmity; he 
stutters a little. 2B56 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. 
6, 1.. stuttered ; for..l had a most distressing impediment 
in my speech, 2B99 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 452 Several 
patients always stuttered on the Initial letter if the word 
subsequently contained an r, which they pronounced asjy. 
b. iransj. 

2832 Scott Jrnl, 5 Apr., I have a hideous paralytic custom 
of stuttering wiih my pen. 29x2 [see Stuttering vhl, sh.]. 

2. irans. To say or speak with a stutter. Also 
with otti. 

c 1645 Howell Letf.(i6$s) IV, vii. x6 The Pagan Poet who 
stutter’d out this verse, that iher are but two good hours of 
any woman. 2709 [W. King] l/sef, Trans, Philos. Mar. & 
Apr. 42 The Eloquence of the Vxce*Rpy..who stutters 
Gibberish of the Author’s own Composing. 2849 James 
Woodman x, He attempted to stutter some vain excuses 
2B55 Macaulay £■///, xvii. IV. 7 The nonsense stuttered 
by the tipsy nobles of the Empire. 2B64 Burton Scot Apr, 
11. ii. 278 U‘he brave and reckless prince, who could not 
speak French, and only stuttered German. 

Stutter, var. of Stotter v, dial,, to walk hesi- 
tatingly or staggeringly. 

2845 S. Judd Margaret 11. viii, I stuttered up to No. 4 
yesterday artcr the funeral, 2875 Jacque Hopetic, 194 And 
age took up its staff and stuttered out, To see what all the 
hubbub was about. 

Stutterer (stt'-torai). £f. Stutter v, + -eb k] 
One who stutters, 

2598 Marston Sco, Villanie ill. ix. G8b, The vildesl 
stumbling stutterer That cuer hack'd and hew’d our natiue 
tongue, c 2643 Ld. 'Hzv.zzkt Autobiog. (1824) 287 His words 
w’crc never many as being so extreme a stutterer, that he 
would sometimes hold his tongue out of his mouth a good 
while before he could speak so much as one word. * 77 * 
Si'XOX.i.TTT Humphry Cl, xo June (1815) xsaTheslullererhad 
almost finished bis travels. 1822-9 Good Study Med. 1 . 5^ 
Children., ought never to be intrusted in the company of a 
stutterer, till their speech has become steady and confirmed. 
2899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VII. 449 It is the difficulty of 
performing the necessary’ movements of the tongue and bps 
which usually obtrudes itself on a stutterer’s attention. 

Stuttering (st 2 ? *13111)), jA £-ing 1.] The 
action of Stutter v. 

2594 Parsons Confer, Success, r viii. 268 Luys the secoua. 
sumamed le begue, for hisstulierlng. cifiiSMonwoK/H"* 
IV, V. V, (1003) 482 Nicknames, given them from the Wlour 
of their hairc, from lameness, stuttering, diseases or vilkmous 

inclinations, which they disdayne not. X74X Mrs. Montagu 
Lett, 1 . 2M Wc must cure people of errors and lying, as 
they do of^slutlcrlng, by a long course of silence. 

D. transf, and fg. 


2665 Glanvill Def Van. DogfU. 85 yea,and..po^®f“J®“ 
them by his reproaches, calling the Philosophy of .Rtnp * 
docles, and all the Anlicnts Stuttering, jasi sgth Cent.ja • 
226 In the case of some of the older canilons the 
hesitation or 'stuttering' (lo use thebclbrnakcrs j 

which is due to the imperfect mechanism, has a quaint an 
pleasing effect. , 

Stu'ttering, ppl. a. £-ing 2 ] That ^tter^ 

1589 R. Harvey PL Perc, Ded., As farre as Will Soln« 
stuttring pronunciation may stumble ouer at a breath. 
Parsons Confer, Success, i. viii, j68 This Luys, *he str - 
ing, left two bastard sonnes. 2598 Marston 
Reactio 67 Who cannot stumble in a stuttering stile i ^ 
shallow heads with seeming shades beguile? a 1647 DO 
Wks. (2744) I. Life 6 Some children whose stuttering * 
lude he so long counterfeited that at last he contractefl 
<rx72Z Prior Jotirn. Ccpt.Hall 2t^\iS.iyoj ii.287^SuDg 
Stuttring ’Durfey’sGe sol re. 2786 Burcoyne^^^"'^M*, ’ 
Like a Bliss at her stuttering harpsichord, with a nim 
finger, but no ear. 2834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dts.f' f 

(ed. 4) 107 The intensity of the rhonchus,. the stutter g 

sound of the pectoriloquy;. are additional signs , 

most cases leave no room for doubt. 2899 Allbutt s * 
Med.NW. 450 Imitation, as from a stuttering nurse, is aa 
occasional cause [of stuttering). 

Hence Stn'ttexringly ^v. 

2563^3 Foxe a. 4 - M* 2010 / 1 'Jlien did the vndcr SbenBc 
bid him say the Lordes prayer, whi^ be coulde not say 
neyther, but stutleringly. 26x5 Crooke Body 0/ ’F, 

'Those which be halfe deafe do speak but stuitenngly. 


STUTTIITG. 


Meredith Benttch, Career III. xu. 229 Colonel Halkett 
argued stuttenngly with the powerful man, 

tstu-tting, Obs, [f. STDTz/.i + -ih'Gi.] 

« Stuttering vhl. sb. 

0x430 Lyf iifanJiode hi. xxxii. (1S69) 153 Swich 

manere of langwet^Tigc and of stulinge and turnynge \*pso- 
doun he wrong in to he riht. 1483 Cat/i. An^i, 2lo/z A 
Sluttynge, hathicies. 1547 Boorde Brev. HeaUk xll 21 As 
stuttjTige that doth come hy nature It can not be holpen 
«cept It be reformed in youth bysome discrete tutor. 1571 
Goldixc Calvin on Ps, v. 3, Under the first sort he 
betokeneth a confused slutting [L. con/usutn siref>iium\ 
1621 Burton Anat» il/ir/. i, iii. 1. i. 231 Stutting, or tripping 
in spwh, &C. hollow eyes, grosse veines, and broad lippes. 
2625 Bacon § ^Z6tnar^., Experiment Solitary, touch- 
ing Stutting. 266X Loveul /Yisi. Amm , 4* Min. 359 Stutt- 
ing and stammering from humidity. 

f Stuirting, ///. a, Obs. [f. Stox + -ing 2.] 

~ Stuttering ppU a. 

1388 Wycuf Isa, xxxii. 4 The tunge of slutt>*nge men 
scbal speke sAviftll. ^ 1575 Vautrouluer Lniher on Ep. Gal, 
iv, 3, 173 Banish this stutting and stammering hloises farre 
from thee, irith his lawe. 1591 Sylvester Barias 1. vii, 
68 If moduli, stutting, frozen eloquence hlay dare conjecture 
of his high intents, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confnt. Rketn, 
N, X, (1618) 650 The stutting tongue of the lisping babe 
deserueth more favour then the gracious speech of the elo- 
quent man. 

Hence *J' Stu'ttingly adv. 

1548 CoQi’Z^ Elyot's Dici.^ Tituhanier^ stameryngly, stut- 
tyngly, vnconstanlly. 

Stutting sail : see Studdiko sail. 

Stuue, Stuver : see Stew sb^, Stiveh. 
Stuward, obs. form of Stewaed. 

Stuwe, obs. form of Stew sb^^, sb?-, and 0.2 
Stuy, Stuyll : see Stew sb^, Stool. 

Stuyme, obs. form of STER^■ a. 

Stuyue, Stuyver : see Stew sl.^. Stives. 
Stwansyon, obs. form of Stanchion r(i.(sense 2). 

2481-90 Howard Househ, Bhs, (Roxh.) 138 And to mj’ 
Lord of Hely a stwansyon ofseluer to pole in henke, 
Stw(ej obs. forms of Stew sb.^y sb.^, z/.2 
Stwle, stwyll, obs. Sc. forms of Stool. 
Stwnys, Stwrly : see Stonish v, ,Stourlt adv, 
Obs, Forms: i atfs (stiis), 2, 4 stig, 

3 Orm, sti^he, still, 3-4 sti, 4 stighe (steghe, 
stieghe, stighto), aty5ej 4-5 stie, stye, 4-6 sty, 
(6 dial, stoe). [OE. s/i^ fern. ssMDn. sti^e (early 
mod.Dn. slij^be)j OHG. sii^ (MHG. 

OTeut. *sli^b; a parallel masc. form *s/T^o-s is 
represented by MLG. siicb, OHG., MHG. 
slic~, sltg'‘ (mod.G. slei^j ON. slig-r (MSw. stigher, 
mod.Sw. stig, Da. sii). From Teut. root 
to go, climb : see Sir vX 
SjTionymous words from other grades of the root are Goth. 
staiga^ OHG. steiga (MHG. steige)\ — OTeut. ^staizo*, 
TSlLG.siecht steg- (LG, sieg)*, MDa. siege (mod.Du. steeg 
fern., path, sfeg masc., narrow bridge) OTeut. *siigU'S.] 

A path or narrow way. 

Beawt(lfj2o Strastwaes stan-fah srij wisode gumum set- 
ga»lere. C72S Corpus Gloss 6$t Vevia calUs, horweg [=or- 
weg) stig. [^^875 Erfurt Gloss Devin eallis, boruaeg 
stii^] c 2000 ..44^2, (Th.) cxviii [cxixj. 105 p«et j*s 

strange leoht sti^e minre. c 2275 Eanih. Horn. 7 pe wlleja 
bet pet we sculde makien his stipes [rihte]; benne make we 
ham rihte sef we haldet bis beode. e 1200 Ormin 6208 Tatt 
naiTwe stih patt ledepp gunne till heoffne. ^2250 Gen. <5- 
Exod, 395S ^laam., bet and went it to ^ sti Bi-twea 
two walles of ston. a 2300 Cursor M. 4575, I folud siben, 
me-thoght, a sti Vntil a feild. CX330 R. Brunse Chron, 
Wace (Rolls) 14191 To Soubhaumptone he tok pe sty. 1382 
Wyclif Job xix. 8 My sty be heggide aboute, and I mai 
not gon ouer. ax^^^ Sev, Sage (Cott Galba) 3621 pan sbo 
toke be preue sty Into be toure fill hastily. 

b. Alliterative phrase, by sty asid street, 
ci20SLay, 16366 Ten b^isend Scoites he sende bi*halues 
be bmoene to imete hi stigen & by straten. c 2425 Cast, 
Persev, 364 Leue bym nownh, but cum with me, be stye 
S: strete 5 a 1600 Flodden F, iL (1664) 28 He brought them 
on by stee and street. 

Sty, north, dial. Forms : 3-4 sti, 5 stegh, 
sti3e, 5-7 stye, 5, 6, 9 stie, 8 steeigb, sty, 

9 stey, 5- stee. [a. ON. stige, stege wk. masc. 
(MSw. stighi^ iQod.Sw. stege^ Da. stige)^ f. OTeut. 
root *shi- : see Srr v.^ Cf, OE. sti^e str. masc., 

« ascension \ I^ILG. stege fem. step, staircase, OHG. 
stega fem. (MHG. stegd) step, staircase, ladder. 

The Eng. word has always been confined to northern 
dialects showing strong Scandinavian influence. The form 
stee shows that the original form had a short f,] 

A ladder. . _ 

a X200 Cursor M, 3779 In slepe he sagh stand vp a sti, rra 
his heued right to b® " 1400-50 /f'arx y4/(C2'. 1437 bum 

stepis vp on sties to b® stane wallis. cxBft,o Alphabet of 
Pales Sho..gatt a stye & clam vp at a h>* wall to a 
wyndow of b® prison, c 2440 York Myst. xxxiv. 90 And 
sties also are ordande b^re, With stalworihe steeles ^ 
mystir wore, Bothe some schoxte and some lang. XS67-8 in 
Fabric Rolls York (Surtees) 114 To Mr. Watson 

for a great long stie, 8s. 264 Best Fa^n. Bks. (Surtees) 
137 Our longe st3*es lye allsoe under this hclme all winter, 
2674 Rav N. C, f Yards, A Steei a ladder. 0x746 J. 

EiCR (Tim Bobbin) Y/ew Banc, Dial AVks, (i85r) 44 »» e 1 
reeart th’ Steeigh sawfiy ogen th* Wough under th Eawi- ! 
hoj-le. 2804 J. Hodgson in ^ine Life (1857) I. 23, 1 could j 
always frighten them well by going a few steps up the stee j 
and sho^nng m3’ black head. iSSx Com/t, Mag. Jan. 226 
Our Nancy's husband’s brother fell off the stee. 

b. aitrib, I 

1483 Ca//i. 360/2 A Stee stafie, rcaiSar/. I 
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Sty (stsi), iJ.3 PI. Bties (staiz). Forms: 
3 sti, 6, 7, 9 stie, 4- sty, stye. [OE. sti (in 
comb, stl-fearh ‘ sty-pig ’),prob. identical with sli^ 
fromj), ?hall (cf. sti^-weard Steward sbl)’, 
corresp. to ON. sti neut., tycice.{A'grip 26, 12th c.) 
in comb._ svln-stl ‘ swine-sly’ (Da. sti, svinsti ; 
Norw. sti flock of sheep or goats, also ‘ household 
work, esp. -with regard to the feeding of the ani- 
mah’; repr. OTeut. type f. root *s{i-\ 

*stai-'). A parallel formation, OTent. *stijSn- wk. 
fera.,_is represented by ON. stia pen, fold, MSw. 
stla in svlna stia (mod.Sw. svinstigd) and silo- 
galder ‘sty-pig’, MLG. stege, sty, MDn. stije, 
sviijn-stije (mod.Du. stijg). Cf. also OHG. sttga 
(MHG. stige, but also stije) cattle-stall, which is 
perh. cognate, but influenced in form by derivatives 
of the root *stig- : see Sty ri.l, Sty w.t] 

1 . An enclosed place where swine are kept, usually 
a low shed with an uncovered fore-court, a pigsty. 

rtizaS Ancr, R, 128 Nout ase swin ipund ine sti uorte 
uetten, CT386 Chaucer Sompn, X, i2t He groneth lyk 
oure boor lith in cure sty. C1400 Maundev.(RoxK)xxxiv’. 

-fJ^B.lifTez in lust and lyking of b® flesch, as a swyne 
fedd in stye. 2573-80 Tusser Hush. (1878) 32 Put bore in 
stje For Hallonlide nie. 2577 B. Gooce HereshacEs Httsb. 
1. 13 There is alsoathirdeslie..forihefaUingof my Porkes. 
x6o6 Shake. A^nt, 4 CL iv. xy. 62 Shall I abide In tbis dull 
w’orid, which in thy absence is No better then a Stye? 26x5 
Chapman Odyxs, xiv. 21 Euery Sty Had roome and vse, for 
fifty Swine to lye. 1688 Holme Armoury 11. 181/2 A Stie 
is the out-courts, or limits of the Swine coat in which they 
walk and cat their Meat; but generally we call both the 
Cote and its outlet a Stic. 2725 Pope Odyss, x. 459 She. . 
hast’ning to thestyes set wide thedoor. Urg'd forth, and drove 
the bristly herd before. 1864 Miss S. A Fox Kingshridge 
Estuary viii, gi His wife went as usual to feed her pig... 
For some cau.<;e she entered the stye. 2882 Jessopp Arcady 

ii. (1887) 33 The tottering old crone, .can give the alarm if 
the pig is in danger of breaking out of the sty. 

2. iransf. in opprobrions uses. 

a. A human habitation (or sleeping-place) no 
better than a pigsty. 

2598 Sylvester Du Barias il i. iv. Handicrafts 363 Some 
others yet more gross Their homely Sties in stead of wals 
inclose. 2684 Otway Atheist 1. i, A foul-feeding Witch, 
that lived in a thatch'd Sty upon the neighb'ring Common, 
a 2687S1R W. Petty Pol, Anat, IreL (1691) 14 Local Wealth 

1 understand to be the building of 168,000 small Stone-wall 
Houses, .instead of the lamentable Sties now in use. 27x2 
Motteux iiL ii. (1749)!. 115 By this time Sancho., 
was crept into^ his sty, where he did all be could to sleep. 
2826 Renton in Xrans, MecL-Chirur, Soe, Edin. II. 376 
The lower orders of the inhabitants, its principal victims, 
live huddled together in close and crowded sties. 

b. An abode of bestial lust, or of moral pollution 
generally ; a place inhabited or liequenled by the 
morally degraded. 

<22400 Fest, Church 242 in Leg, Rood App. 225 penk on 
he!lestynkjTigstye,Wheregoosiisbreninbynde. 2599SANDys 
EitropzSpee, (1632)36 On theonesideof the Street a Cloystcr 
of Virgins: on theotfaerastieofO>urtizans. 26o2SHAKS..^aw, 
lir. iv.94, x64oGM:.\s-coHSp.Impeachment Abp,Laud{i64T) 

2 The Arch-Bishop of Cantcrbuiy..is the stj’e of all Pesti- 
lent filth, that hath infected the State, and Government of 
the Church and Common-wealth. 2645 Milton XetracJu 
II What is this but to abuse the sacred and xnisterious bed 
of marriage to be the compukive stie of an iogratefull and 
malignant lust, 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide x. 5 Could more 
be said for the removal! of any stewes or stie of sin ? 2790 
Burke Refl. Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 238 The painted booths and 
sordid sties of Wee and luxury. 1849 Macaulay Hist.^Eng. 

iii. 1. 403 But whatever our dramatists touched they tainted, 
la their imitatioas the houses of Calderon's stately and 
highspirited Castilian gentleincn became sties of we. 2855 
iloTLEY Dutch Rep. I. Inirod. § 24. 89 A people which had 
neither sunk to sleep in the lap of material prosperity, nor 
abased itself in the sty of ignorance and political servitude, 

3 . Comb, 

j6ii CoTGR,, Bacguier..z. stye-fed hog. 1864 Tre\xlvan 
Compet. lYallak (iS66> 33 No pork appears on a Calcutta 
table except such as has been sty.fed. 2927 Ximes 22 Mar. 
7/2 French fields revive and the defilcrs flee Sty- ward driven 
back. 

Sty (st3i), sb.^ [Prob. a badc-formatiou from 
Styant (interpreted as sly-on-eye). But cf early 
mod.Du. siijghe (Kilian), W^Fris. stiichy Norw. 
siig^ An inflammatory swelling on the eyelid. 

2617 Fletcher Mad Lover x, i. Fool. I have a Stye here, 
Chilax. Chi, 1 have no Gold to cure iu <1x667 Skinner 
EtymoL Ling, Angl.yK Sty, (i. e.) Tumor Palpebrae Phlcg- 
raonodes. 172* tr. PomeCs Hist. Drugs I. 291 It cures the 
Sty in the Eye-Lids. 2823 E. Moor Suffolk lYords, Sty-^ 
or Styney, a troublesome little excresence or pimple on the 
eye-lid, 2835 Marryat f. Faithful xvi, I hope your lord- 
ship’s sty is better in >our lordship's eye, 2902 W. W. 
Jacobs Sunwich Port v. 44 You've got a sly coming on 
your ej’c. 

tSty,!/.! Ohs. Forms : see below also with 
prefi.x I se-, 2-3 i-- [OE, stiian {stdk, stigutij 
stiie7t)j a Com. Teut. str. vb, corresponding to 
OKris. stiga, OS. stigan, ^VDu.stighen (mod.Du. 
stijge?^^ OHG. stfgan (MHG. sttgen, raod.G.J/«- 
gai), ON. stiga (MSw. stigha, mod.Sw. stiga. Da. 
stige)i Goth. steigani—OTeuL *sitg- (i^staig-)'.— 
Indogermanic *sieigh- {\*stoigk- *stigk-i) to gq, re- 
presented by Skr. *siigh to step, stride, Gr. cretxtiv 
to go, croTxos, ctIxos a row, lin^ L, ve-sttgium 
footstep, trace. . 

Of the weak inflexion a doubtful trace appears xnOr«orti> 


umbrian; otherwise it has not been found earlier than the 
23lh c] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Inf. and pres. stem, i stfsan, AWh. sti'se, 2- 
5 sti3e-n, (2-3 Orm. Bti5henn), 3 stihe-n, 4-5 
3-4 stighe, 4 stiyhe, tiorih, steich, 5-7 
stygh, 3 steo, ste-n, 3-4 stei(e, 5-6 stey, 5 
stey-yn, 4-5 stegh, 4 ste5e, steye, stey3(e, (6 
stee), 2-7 stie, 4-7 stye, 5-7 sty. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xx. x8 Heonu we sti;ges vel we 
^ilon siise (Vulg. ascendimus], cxzoo Xrin. Colt. 
Mom. XIX Si63en be is buuen alle heanesse hwidersholde 
he stige. //:</. 145 Ure drihten wolde..de3 J^oHen and 
arisen of deaoe and to heuene stie. a 1240 Ureisun in O, E, 
Horn. I. 201 Ne wene noraon to stihen wi5 este to h® steor- 
ren. a 2250 Five Joys in Rel. Ant. \. 49 (pou] iseie him in 
to heuene step. ci2So Long Life 38 in O. E, Mise. 258 
Weilawei deppe schal adun prowe jier pu wenest h^est to 
steo. 23.. Bonaventura's Medit. 208 He ros fro dep to 
heuene to stye, C131S Shoreham Poems v. 252 Hi seg 
ihesus..Op in-to heuene stege. <22325 Prose Psalter 
cxxxviii. 7 (cxxxix, 8j 5lf Ich stelae to heuen pou art her- 
<i 1340 HAMpOLEFi<r//rr xxiiL 3 Who sail stegh in J>e hill of 
lord. C1374 Chaucer Boetlu 111. met. ix. (xS86j 69 O fadjT 
j’iue thow to the thowht to styen vp in to the streyte sete. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 473/1 Sleyyn vp, scando, ascendo, 
cx4^ Mirk's Festial 153 When ^yseen hym..bodylystey 
vp wyth soo gret multitude of angeles. 1460^0 Pot. Ret, 
4 L. Poems 229 Take pi aosse to pee, and folewe me, If 
pou wolt to my bits up stige. ?<i 1500 Chester PL, Ascension 
96 You shall haue here my Blessinge for to heaven I must 
stye. ^ 2593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
234 Lightest phantasies that sty abooue the highest region 
of the cloudes. 2605 R. B. Commend. Verses in Verstegan's 
Dec. IntelL, Industrious then Verstiegan foni^’ards stygh, 
Raise vp thy nations ancient woorthy fame. 

b. ird pers. sing. pres, i stf3e]>, sti'sj), stih]?, 

3 stiheb, stihS, styhS, 4 stegth, step, 4-5 
stye]>, 6 stithe, 7 sties. 

c888 [see B i]. a 2000 Boeth, Metr. xxii. 61 His (sc. the 
sun) ofer moncyn stihS & upweardes. <i 2225 After. R, 216 
Uor stench stihS uppard. 23.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2288 Up 
to the halle rof he stegth. ci320 Cast. Love 1490 pat from 
heuene com, to heuene he step, 1 c 2400 Erihe upon Erthe 
App. 1. 42 Wanne eorlhe ouer eorthe porw prude styep. 

<x JS3S More Fortune ixx in Songs, Carols, etc. lE. E. T. S.) 

75 He holdeth faste, but vpward as he stiihe, She whippeih 
her whele abowt, Sc. per he lieth. 1613 J. Da%’ies (Heref.) 
Muse's Xears E 2 b, And, (as a Flame) she still, by Nature, 
sties Where her Originall reposed lies, 

2 . Fa, i. a. sittg, a. i stas, stfih, 2-3 stah, 
Bteah, steh, ste^, Bte3h, 3 stawe, 2-4 6tei3, 
3-5 stegh, stey, 4 steigh, stey^, steegh, Btea5 
(AV;;A), stee^, steghe, steye, 8tey3e, stehe, 
stei^e, steihe, styh, stih, sti, 4-5 stigh, 5 stygh, 
sty. 

ciooo Ags, Gosp. Luke xix. 4 He stab up on an treow. 
etxQo Xrin. CoU. Horn. 3 Seden ure louerd ibesu crist steh 
to heuene. 23 po he steab to heuene. /^Vf. 165 preo 

sides stegh pis holie maiden, cxzoo Ormin 5987 He stab 
upp till heoSne. a 2225 Auer, R, 250 poa he steth into 
beouene. c 2275 Five Joys 26 in O, £, Misc. 85 po pi sone 
to beouene sieyh. <i 1300 Fall 4 Pass. 107 in £. E. P, 
(1S62) 15 An after he steig to heuen aboue. axgoo Cursor 
M, 29009 (Edin.) Til beuin he steich. Ibid. 22723 Til heuin 
he stehe. 23.. K, Alts. 5827 The Kyng-.steegh [Laud 
MS. steeg) on the wal. c 13x5 Sho^zham P oems i, 50 Her- 
on ibesus stawe vppe bi-fore, a 2325 Prose Psalter xlvi[ij. 

5 God steg up in swete songe. 2340 23 He..steag 

into heuene. c 2375 Lny^Folks Mass-Bk. (M S. B.) 225 He 
stegh til heuen. 1387 Trevisa (Rolls) I. 12^ Out 
of pnat mount Crist slcihe vp into heuene. 1390 Gou'er 
Cenf. I. 273 He styh up to his fader, c 2394 P. PL Crede 
810 He stelg vp to heuene. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Xhom- 
ton MS, 4 He st^’c in till Heuen._ a 2400 Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. xxiv. 319 pi sone in to heuene stih- 2400 
Gower Xo Hen. IV 176 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1. 9 Er Crist 
..stigh to hevene. <21400-50 lYars Alex. 3467 He pat stige 
to pe stemes. C1400 Maundev, (1839) viii. 96 Fro that 
Mount, sleighe..Jesu Crist to Hevene. c 1430 Hoccleve 
Hew Ploughmans X. 214 Shee vp to heuene ascendid up and 
sty. ex44Q Floriz 4 BL 892 Vp in to pe Toure he steyg. 
<2x450 MYRc/*<2r. Pr. 518 Cryst. .Stegh in-to heuene. ^ 

B, weak fortns, i north. ? stisade, 3-5 slide, 
4-5 stiede, (4 sticht 6V.), 4 8 ti 5 *> sty5ede, 
stighedejSte^ede, stei5ed,-ide,styede, steiede, 

5 steyt, 5 steyy(u)d, 5-6 steyyid, steyde, 6 
steyed, 4-6 styed, 5-6 stied. 

Lindisf. Gosp. John v. 4 Of done sta^adc [ffor stiS‘ 
ade). C127S X.AY. 20737 pe eorL.letten louke pe gates and 
slide to walle. c 2375 Se. Leg. Sawts L (Catherine) 759, 5: 
saj’and pis, he sticht in hew>'n with xnckill loy & angelis 
stewyne. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 22 Tbc wke man stegede 
\-n. — Matt. xiv. 23 He stelgide {2388 stiede) vp in to an 
hill aloone for to preg’C. — Lukexxx. 4 And he rennj'nge 
bifore, stigede in to a sj’camoure tree, exsyes Beryn ryyi 
A marynere. . Styed in-to the lopcastelL e 1436 Licet pngl. 
Policy in Pot. Poems (RoHs) II. 204 He that. 
hev\*ne, and stiede up with our nature. r*45® 
tiai 152 He..siegt \p ynto Heuen, Ibid. 
stej’d j'nto Heuen. C145® Codstaw Reg. 1 
heuen. c^,6aPlaySacram.t^^ Howhestyedb) h^own 
powre. exits Diely Mysl. (.6!.) ni. »' 
hevj-n. 1401 Rymm Poems sin. 7 in Aroirs Stnrt. t^. 

Sfm. LXXXIX. 213 He..rc^ ayene.-end 
<iiSoo Adrian fy Efolys 34= m Broms Rt. .6 H's'eyrt to 
hem-n. Ibid. 446, 40 And yn 10 henjui he slenud 
SIcinTtdl ISS7 Pmizx sEnrid v. (1558) O nj, He 
th^rJne from Mght as smoke, in skyes disperst he sQ-ed. 
y. 5 stent. , . ^ ^ , 

c 2450 Mirk's Festial 312 ^ n to pe tyme pat he stcut ynto. 

b. 2nd pers. sing. 3 slibo, stohe, 4 stehe,, 
stey, stei, 5 stig. 
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«i 1225 yuUana 62 l>u. .stlhe [Bodl, MS, stuhe] abuuen 
steorren to jjc heste neouene. a 1300 Cursor M, 25580 pat 
ilk time til heuen stei il/6', stcyj pou,..suelc iesu I 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P, xxv, 69 Jhesu, for love thou stehe 
on rode. CX430 Hyvtns Virg. (1867) 102 pou stij to heuen 
in pi manhede. 

c. pi, a. I Btijon, -un, steosun, 2-3 stigen, 
4 styge, stowe(n. 

itiooQC«cdmou*sGen.j^75 Saisupstison ofer staipweallas. 
C1205 Lav. 26oo5.0uer pan waterc heo comcn..fi: stijcn up 
pan hulle. 13.. Kin/:' A lis. ^209 ‘llicy into the walles 
Stowe. 13,. £. E, Aliit, P, B. 3E9 Summe stj’se to a stud 
& stared to pe heuen. 

/ 9 . weak forms, 4 styeden, stigeden, atei-, 
steyden, 4-5 stieden, 5 stiden, 6 (as sing.). 

1382 Exod. xiii. 18 And armed steyden vp [1388 

stieden] the sones of Vrael.^ cz^oo Desir. Troy Two 
chere men. . Stiden vpon stithe horse. 1449 Pr.cocK Pepr, 
n. xviii. 259 The vij kijn ihynne and lecnc, whichc stieden 
up after Iho. 1503 Hawes Exajup. ViH, xiv. 2SS To heuen 
we styed aplace moost glorj’ous. 

3 . Pa, pph, a, strong forms, i stigen, 2-3 Ortn, 
BtigBemi, 3 i-stilie(ii, 2-4 stogen, 3-4 atei 
{ftorih, steicli), 4 stige, steie. 

c 117s Lavth, Hem, 107 For he mai findan feic pc beo 3 bet 
ipo5en and isiojen pene he. cxzoo Ormin 8^88 AfTierr halt 
da53 patt Crist himm sellf^Y^ sti^henn upp till hcofTne. 

Cursor M. (Edin.) Seix and xxx winter euin 
fra ihesu crUte was steicli [Cott, MS, stei] till heuin. 
c 1380 Sir Fcrunib. 5027 By pat were stolen vp %vj'p ^ygour 
An hundren Sarsyns oppon pe tour. 1387 TnnviSA Higdcn 
(Rolls) VI. 227 Oo Kyng of bliss, Lord of vertues, pat. .art 
pis day i-steie up above alle hevenes, 

weak forms, 4 steied(e, steyed, -id, stiged, 
Btyged, 5 stegid, steyt, styet, steyut, (steuet), 
5-6 styed, 4-0 stied. 

c X375 Cursor M, 20S31 (Fairf.) Ofter [x/rl hir sone til heiuen 
was steyed. <;x33o ^Vl•cuF Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 25 Afiir pat 
Crist was sleied to hevene. c 1400 Three Kiitss Cologne 
(1886) 31 Afiir tyme pat cure lord was stj'cd %’p into heuene. 
CX450 Mirk's Festial 27 Whan Crj-st was styet vp into 
Heuen. Ibid. 159 When our Lord Crist was .stej*ut ynlo 
Heuen, his dyscyples wern in care and momyng. Hid, 
2^2 AftjT pat hur sonne was steuet ynto Heuen. Hid, 262 
Tyll he was steyt vp ynto Heuen. 1583 MELnAS'CKn 
Philothtws R ij, When thou haste, .stied to the state of my 
dignitle. 1587 (joloikg De Moniay L (1592) 5 As from the 
Earth we haue styed up to the aire. 

B. Signification. 

1 . intr. To ascend, mount up, rise or climb to a 
higher level. Said of persons and things. Also 
fg. Often wth upt upwards, ' 

Often used of the ascension of Christ or of Elijah (for ex- 
amples see A). In the last quarter of the x6ih c. the verb 
survived only as a literary archaism, and in the i7lhc, it 
became wholly obsolete. 

^825 Vesp, Psalter IxviL jq Stisende in hcanisse (L. 
asceudens in aliujti]. ^888 /Elfreo Boeih, xxv, Eft heo 
[se, the sun] secS hire ;§ecynde & stis^ on pa ds^lan wegas 
wi 3 hire uprynms. ^1x75 Lamb, Horn, § Heo sii3en uppeon 
pe godes cunnes treowe ^i?nomcn pa twi^ga. c 1200 Trin, 
Coll. Horn. 217 An ^erd sal spruten of ie.sse more and an 
blosme stien of pare more, e x2oo Ormin 10673. ^ forrprihht 
alls he^fullhtnedd wa.ss He stah uppo pe strandc. Ibid. X1827 
^iffanh mann uss laerepp, To sujhenn upp till halij lif & 
upp till he^he mahhless. a 1225 St. Marker, 13 pe stench 
prnt of pi rau 5 stihecf. c 1250 Oivl ff Night. 1405 pe gosl. . 
styhp on heyh pur modynesse, 1297 R, Gwuc. (Rolls) 6579 
It [sc, the tide] watte is brech at aboutc & euere vpward it 
stey.^ a 1300 Fall 4 - Pass. 9 in £, E. P, (1862) 13 po lucifer 
steij in pride, 13., Bonaventunds Medit. 635 Cry'st Ihesu 
hys body vpp stey, By pat short ladder, pat cros an hy. 
01330 R. Beun.ve Chron. IPace {KoWs) 8341 pe lowe was 
mikel, & vp.ward stey, So pat hit in to pe castel fley, & vp 
in to pe tour hit went, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, iv, pr. vi. 
(1868) 143 Whan pouart werrcrresshed..pou shaltlwnmore 
stedfast tostyein toheyercquesliouns. ^ 0x380 Wvclif IPhs. 
(1880) Tgr But mannus foly & pride stiep vp euere more & 
more in pis veyn nouelrie. x38;r-8 T. Usk Test, Love i. i, 
(Skeat) 45 Steyers to stcye on Is none. 0 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. 73 ^loisturcs styen vp to pe croppy’s of 
trees and topeheuedysof braunches, 0 x45a Godsiow Reg. 4 
That we may* stye and glorified be Where crist is kyng hat 
dyed on tre, X4SO-1530 Myy^. our Ladye n. 172 And oute 
of the rowte therof shal stye vp a fiowre. o 1530 yndic. 
Urines if. xiv. 45 b, CoIer..styeth vp & puttet bym selfe in 
to the vterest partis of the body. 1545 Raynalue Byrth 
Mankynde womb passage .. takith his begynnj'ng at 

the passage port: and from thense styeth.. right vpward 
s-nder y« snare bone. 1567 Golding Ovid's Met. v. 319 Till 
now that she [Pallas] did stie From Seriph in ahollow cloud. 
X583 — Calvin on Dent, xxiii. 135 ITieir wit styeth not high. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xL 25 The beast. .Thought with his 
winges to stye above the ground. 1590 — Muiop. 42 From 
this lower tract he dar’d to stie Up to the clowdes. 1596 
Nashe Snjgron IFalden Q4bi These great men. .had seper- 
alely contended to outstrip Pmdarus in his Olympicis, and 
sty aloft to the highest pitch. 1599 Peele David 4 Beth- 
sMe XV. 125 The eagle, .is emboldened With eyes intentive 
to bedare the sun, And styeth close unto his stately sphere. 
160X Verstecan Odes Imit, Penit, Ps. etc. 92 And as her 
feet did irauaile on the ground, Her inward mynde did vp 
to heauen stie. 1621 Bp. Mountaco ' 382 Led 
along, as some Creatures are, by the Noses, and voluntarily 
hood-winked : or like seeled Doues, stye vp, you know not 
whither, nor how farre. 1652 Benlowes TJuoph. vr, xviii, 
That She might stye to th* Seat of Beatifick ^lirth ! 

2 . To climb’ over something. 

<ri38o Sir Ferumh. 2368 *Maub>m,*saide pe AmyraHwolt 
pou-hit vndertakc, To ste^e out ouer pe castel waL* 1382 
Wyclif 1 Sam. xiii. 23 FotK)ihe the stacioun of Philistym 
. went out, for to stye ouer into aspijs to fijU 

3 . With down adv., or other contextual indica- 
■tion: To descend. Also gen, to ascend or descend. 

^825 Vesp, Hymns iii.ax Da ofdunesteosun in sea 5 [L. gut 


deseenduni in laaitti], c xooo Ags. Gosp, Mark xiii. 15 Se 
pe is ofer pecone ne stije he on his hus. c tzoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 1X1 Erest he stej neoSer and sideti on hegh. ^x2oo 
Ormin 16700 Wippulenn himm patt stah forr menu OffhefTne 
dun lillcrpe. <2x300^?. A*.-Mr<w/rrxxi.3olnhissight sal be 
falland Alle pat doune stighen in land [ Vulg. gut deseenduni 
in terrnm], 

4 . trajis. a. To ascend, climb up (a hill). 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (1495) 129 Wherof some wold 
haue styed the mountayn. 
b. To convey up hill, 

1511 Guylforde (Camden) 80 At the sayd Noualassa 
wc tokc moyles to stey tis vp the inountaync. 

Sty (stai), vfi Also stye. [OK. siigian, f. stig, 
stl^'i'Csb. Cf. ON. j/Za.] 

1 . trans. To place or confine (swine) in a sly. 
Also with up. 

Axxoo Gerefa in Anglia IX. 262 SwjTi stijian. ^ 1573-80 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 40 At Mihelmas safely go slie vp thy 
Bore. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. v, xvu 96 First, you 
shall stie vp those Swine which you intend to feedc. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv, viii. 67 As for the 
common way of brawning Bores, by stying them up in so 
close a room that they cannot turn themselves round about. 

Belly GodnS The Hampshire Hog with Pca'^e 
and Whey that's fedSti a up, is neither good alive nor dead. 
1725 Bradley's Family Diet, s.v. Swine,, In Champain 
Countries they must sty up thin Hogs. x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xvi, The inn. .was the most beggarly vile place 
that ever pigs were styed in. 1899 Lu.stSDEN Edin. Poems 
loS The times wad be amiss When I styed here my soo. 

b. iransf. To confine as in a sty; to place in 
narrow and uncomfortable quarters ; to pen up. 

1610 StiAKS. Temp. i. li. 342 And here you sty me In this 
hard Rockc, whiles you doc kcepe from me The rest o* th' 
Island. 1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart, y.^ i, 
Bandogs (kept three dayes hungr>*) worried 1000. British 
Rascals, styed vp, fat Of purpose. 1646 Trapp Comm, ydin 
xxi. 2, 144 God dwels in the Assembly of Saints: shall we, 
like Stoicks stie up ourselves, andnotdailyrunnc into their 
company? 

2 . intr. To share a sXy with ; to dwell as in a sty. 

X748 Richardson C//xr/xxzx (1768) VIII. 61 ^V^bat woman.. 

did slie know what miry wallowcrs the generality of men of 
our class arc in themselves, and constantly trough and sty 
with, but would [etc.]. 1829 Fondlanquf. Eng. under 7 
Adminisir. (1837) I. 283 See In your public estate loo tlie 
havoc the pigs make, ..who.. devour your cabbages,.. stye 
in your house, and grunt in your Parliament. 1894 H. 
Nisdet Bush Girts Korn. 145 A nice piggery for successful 
squatters to sty in, 1 must say. 

Hence Styed ppl. a., set in a sty. 

1829 E. Elliott Village Patriarch iir. lx, Yet, unlike thee 
Is minion'd Erin’s sty'd and root.fcd clown. 

Sty, stye (stal), tut. . 5 V. and north. Chiefly in 
To say (or know) neither buff nor stye : see Buff 
sb.^ A. b. 

?<r xtso-i 824: seeBuFFx^.* Ab. 1823 Galt EntailYu He 
was clean dementit at that time,, .he would neither buff nor 
stye for father nor mother, friend nor foe. 1885 * J. Strath- 
ESK * More Bits Blinkbonny i. 5 Ye can neither make buff 
nor stye o’ them. 

Styau (stai'an). Nowtf/ff/. Forms: i stfsend, 

6 staying, 7 stian, 9 styan, stine, etc. (sec Png. 
Dial. Diet.). [OE, stigend (lit. * riser’), agent-n. 
(related to stlgende pres, pple.) f. stigan Sty v.^] 
= Sty sb.^ 

cxooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-WGIcker 114/10 Ordeoins 
sti^^end. 1597 Lowe Chirurg, (1634) X63 HordeHum..In 
vulgar language, the Staying, xfei Holland Pliny xxvm. 
xi. 1 1 , 324 A soveraigne liniment for the Slian or any other 
hard swelling in the eyelids, 1736 Ai.s'sworth Lat. Diet,, 
Hordeolns,. .Vi little swelling in ihe eye-lids, like a barley 
com ; a stian, or stithe. 1834 De QoinceV Autoh. Sk. ^V)L''. 
1853 1.70, 1 knew tliatax/7'/in(asit is called) upon ihci^clid 
could be easily reduced. .by the slight application of any 
golden trinket. 

Styany (sUi'ani). Now dial. Forms : 5 sty- 
nnie, 0 styonie, styony, 8-9 stiony, 9 styney, 
stine-eye, sty-on-eyo, etc. (see Dial, Diet.). 
[f. Sty^vk -f Eye sb. ; the etymological sense is 
therefore an eye with a ^ styan ’ on it.] = Sty sb.^ 

CX440 Promp. Parv, Styanye yn the eye, egilopa. 
15s* HuloeTj Styony, disease growyng within the e^e 
lyddes, sycosis. 1570 Levins Manff \ozfz\ Ye styome, 
sycosis.- 1572 Hui.oet (cd. Higins), Myony. 1706 Phillips 
(cd. Kersey), Stionyf,,vi Disease in the Eye-lids. 2823 
Styney (see StyxA^]. ^1825 Fordv Voc. E. Asigtia, Stiony, 
a small itching and inflamed pimple among the ej-e-lashes,' 
1881 Leicestersk, Gloss.f Sty-on-cye. 

- 1 Stybill, Obs.~^ [Prob, an error for Twy- 
BILL.] Some kind of axe. 

' Piet. Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker Zoj/zs Hie hipennus, 

Hie bidenSf a stybylle. 

Stybom(e, -ume, obs. forms of Stobborn. 

Styca (stai’ka). Nttmism. Also S stica, sticca, 

9 stika, fityka. (Assumed sing, from ONorthumb. 
styeas, dial. pL of OE. stycce str, neut, (WS, pi. 
slyeat) piece (of money) : see Stitch sb.^ 

' The sense ‘piece of money' occurs only in the following 
passage, where it is applied to the ‘widow's mite'. The 
OE. word w^ certainly never the distinctive name of a coin, 

£•950 Lindisf.Gosp. Mark xii. 42 An widua Sorfend sende 
tuose stj'cas p is feo^ung penniges.] 

The name given in modem times to a small copper 
coin current in Northumbria-in the seventh, eighth, | 
and ninth centuries. The e.\tant. specimens weigh 
about 17 grains. 

1705 FousTAiNEin Hickes Thesaurus 11 . Diss. 164 Quod 
-Stye vel Styca ab antiquis Anglis vocabatur, 1745 Leake 1 


Engl. Money (cd. 2) 14 They (Saxons] had Copper Stycai 
also, smaller than the Penny, having the King’s Name on 
one Side (etc.]. 1753 Scots Mag. Apr. 200/2 Two small 
.silver Saxon coins of a sort called Sticaes. 1756 Genii. Mag. 
XXVI. 284 Mr, Thoresby says in relation to the Sticcu 
namely, that the three in his collection were all that were 
known at Oxford. 1778 Engl, Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Rippon 
A considerable^ number of Saxon coins were found here 
anno 1695, particularly the brass ones, called sticcas, eight 
whereof made a penny. 1844 Likcard Anglo-Saxon Ch. 
(1858) 11 . App. O. 388 The styca was the one-fourlh of a 
penny. 1845 Proc. Beriv. Nat, Club 11 . No. xiii. 123 Mr. 
Donaldson Selby exhibited two Saxon Styca. 1851 D. 
Wilson Pre/i. Ann. 521 By far the greater number are stykas 
of Eadgar. 29x5 Proc. See. An tig. Scot. 201 The small disc 
referred to above. .is not a slyca—for that it is too thick; 
possibly it has been a Roman minim. 

Stychling, var, Stichling (see Stichle v.). 
Styd, obs, form of Stud ^/.i 
Styd(e, obs. forms of Stead sb. 

Styddie, styd(d)y, obs. forms of Stithy, 
S^e : see Sir s 6 s., vis., and tnl. 
t Styer. Ois. Forms : 4 steghere, ste3ere, 
stier(o, steier, steyer, steyjer. [f. Sty + 
-ER 1.] One who ascends or mounts ; in quots. a 
rider (tr. L. asceiisor). 

<2x340 Hamfole Cant. Moses (Exod. xv) i in Psalter 
The hors and the steghere he kast down in the see. 1382 
Wvclif Gen. xlix. 17 An horned eddre. .biting the clcen of 
an hors, that the steyer [2388 stiere] vp of hym falle baeward. 
1382 — Isa. xxi. 9 Lo I this cam, a man ste^ere (1388 sliercl 
of the carle of horse men. 

Styewe, obs. form ofSTEWjAi 
Styf(e, styfr(e, obs. forms of Stiff a. 

Styfer, obs. form of Stiver. 

Styfal (stai'ful). [t STYr^. 3 -f--FUL,] As 
many (swine) as a sty will hold. 

287$ Blackmore Alice Lorraine III. xx. 267 Mr. Bottler 
had designed,. lo slay a large styful of pigs, 

+ Sty*gial,n. Obs. \yA,'L,.Stygidlisf.Siygi-tts\ 
see next and -al. Cf. F. stygiald\ = next 
1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel txz-j By the Stigiall flode, And 
the siremcs wode Of Cochilos bottumles well. 


Styg’ian (sti*d5ian), a, and sb. Also 6 Sty- 
gion, 6-7 stigian, 7 stigean, (stageoun). [f. L, 
Stygi-us (a. Gr. TErvyios, f. Sruy- : see StI'x) +-AN. 
Cf. F. Stygien.'J A. ad/. 

1 . Pertaining to the river Styx, or, in wider sense, 
to the infernal regions of classical mythology. 

Stygian yeve, yupiter (s= L, yuppiterSlygius)'. Pluto, the 
god of the lower world. 

xs66 Studlev Agam. 545 Wber as the stygion porter doth 
aduaunce with lustye crakes. 2590 Spenser F. Q. h. vil 27 If 
tuer be iransgrest the fatal! Stygian la wes. 1594 KYDCorndja 
JH. i, 138 It cyther turneth to the Stygian Lake, Or states for 
cuer in th' Ellsian fields. 2602 Narcissus (1893) 658 Stra)’, 
soule,.vnto the Stingian (x/c] strand. x6o6 Shaks. Tr.ffCr, 
nLiL 20 Like a strange soule upon the Stygian bankesSta^* 
ing for waftage. £2620 Sm J. Semplp. in Sempill Ballatts 
(t 8«) 242, I swcere,.by the stageoun stankes of hell, h>* 
which the gods do sweir, 1631 Knevet Rhodon ff Irits, 
Hi. H3, Where. .Thou mai'st a thousand heroickc souks 
send packing Vnto the Stygian shore. 2667 Milton A 
HI. 24 'Thee (holy light] 1 rc-vbit now with l^ldcr wing, 
Escap't the Stygian Pool, though long detain'd In that 
obscure s(ri ourn. 1697 Drvden jEneis iv. 916 Thus will I 
pay my vows, to Stygian Jove. 2827 Hood Ode to 
Melancholy 49 Ay, let us think of Him a while, That, 
a coffin for a boat, Rows daily o'er the Stygian moat, tSw 
Thackeray Lozvl vi. (1S61) 225 In that omnibus I bad been 
carried over to t’other side of the Stygian Shore. I rctumca 
but as a passionless ghost, 2900 Bridges Recoil. Solti. 49 
Ere yc the mournful Stygian river crost, . 

transf. and fig. x6oo \V. Watson Decacordon (1602)40 
men inuolued in laberinths of errours, drowne themsclues m 
the Stigean lake of their owne folly. 2802 Britton « 
Bravley Beauties Eng. III. iii The plain (near Solway 
Moss] that was covered by this stygian torrent, b^ since 
been reclaimed, 2879 Farrar St. Paul 1 . 11. vIL 119 Content 
to wallow, like natural brute beasts, in the Stygian pool 01 
a hideous immorality. , . 1 ui 

b. Of an oath : Supremely binding, inviolable 
like the oath by the Styx, which the gods them- 
selves feared to break. . , 

■ 1608 Chapman Byrons Trag. v, ii. P 3, His ^owes An 
othes so Stygian. 2647 H. More Philos. Poems 301 , 

that envious Destinie, Or Stygian vow, or thriw . 

charm Should [etc.]. 2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. 

(1716) 104 They [astrologers] Kill us not with Stygian Ua 
and merciless necessity, but leave us hopesof evasion. / - 

xix. 107 But Honest hlcn's Words are Stygian Oaths, a 
Promises inviolable. 

2 . Infernal, hellish. „ 

2601 Yarincton Tvjo Ti-ag.vi. viiL mBuIlenf^.Pf*!’* . 

have such evidence, To ratifie your Stigian A,,.- 

cannot be deluded any way. <2x627 Middlcton * 
Queenb. v. !!, If this be not the man, whose Stygwn 
Breath'd fbrth that counsel to me. 2635 • ^ries 

1. X, Sometime they whoop, sometimes their 
Send their black-Santos to the blushing skies. 

Blind Guide 1. 3 , 1 know not one.. left him to 

for mastery in the. .art of lying.., unicsse it be his styg 

teacher. <2x652 T, Smith Sei, Disc, ii. 32 The 

of bell are opened, the rivers of fire and 

run down as a swelling flood. 1663 Dryden 

1. ii. What a Stygian woman's this, to talk thus? 

Milton P. L. x. 453 Amaz’d At that so sudden blare 

Stygian throng Bent thlr aspect. 1784 Cowter 

738 To be preferred to smoke, to the eclipse 

politan volcanoes make, Whose Stygian throats brea * 

darknessall day long. xZgS'HMO'i Haftd Ethelbrriaxx » 

But what Stygian sound was this?.,* We are dose to 

kennel of hounds/ said Ethelberta. 
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3 . Black ns the river Styxj dark or gloomy as 
the region of the Styx. 

15^ ^AnsTOU Artiortio's l^ev, i. i, Will I not tiirne a 
glonous bndall mome Unto a Stygian night ? 1634 Milton 
Comi^ 134 Mysterious Dame, That ne'rc art callM, but when 
the Dragon woom Of Stygian darknes spets her thickest 
X74* \ouKG T/:. vr. 60 Life In stronger thread 
of brighter colour sjjun.. ; dipt by cruel fate In Stygian dye. 
how black, how brittle here ! 1814 Wordsw. Lnodamia 66 

I he conscious Parcm threw Upon Iho.serosealellpsa Stygian 

hue. 1876 Emerson Lfti. ^ Sac. A ims, Imvwrtnliiy Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 277 Swedenborg. .announced many things true 
and admirable, though always clothed in somewhat sad and 
Stygian colours. 1910 Bible in Jan. eB/i Old prints 

show us^lhe Irwell, whose stygian waters are now walled in 

flowing through green fields and wooded banks. 
t 4 . Stygian waicr^ liguor [tr. mod.L. aqua 
Siygia'] in Old Chemistry, a name for nitrohy- 
drochloric acid and other strong" mineral acids. 
Also applied to virulent poisons. Stygian liquor 
(jocularly) : a black nauseous drink. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Traz', (ed. 2) 220 In the evening many 
Mussulmen assemble to sip a son ofStigianllquour; ablack, 
thick', hitler potion, brewed out of Bunenie or Bunnu berries. 
a x66x Boyle Cert. Physiol, Ess. iv. (1669) 740 Upon the 
mixture of these two Liquors there also obtrudes it self upon 
the Sense a very strong and ofTensive smell, .which perhaps 
occasion'd some Chy mists to cal I a Menstruum (wherein that 
nitrous spirit and smell is predominant) the Stygian water, 
171^^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), Stygian Litjuors^ are Acid 
Spirits, so call’d by Chymists, from their Power to destroy 
or dissolve Mixt Bodies. 1797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmann's 
Invent, I. too The means Mr. Bell employed to analj’se these 
stygian drops. Ibid, 101 That there are more kinds than one 
of this st j’gran water. Ibid. 11. 44 The horns of a Scj'thian 
animal, in which the Stygian water that destroyed every 
other vessel could be contained. 

B. sh, A dweller by the Sty.x. nonte^usa, 
x86o Thackeray Koutuiahout DesscitCs^ And so.. even 
among these Stygians this envy and quarrelsomeness.. sur. 
vive ? 

Styile, styill, obs. forms of Stile, Style. 

+ Stying, vM, 5^,1 Ohs, [f. Sty + -ing 1.] 
The action of ascending ; an ascent. 

c X200 Trin, Cell, Horn, \6-j Salomon he wse-.seh^ hese 
wunderlichc slienge (rc. the three ascents of the Virgin Mar>*] 
al^ suterlicfae alse be Hs dai were.^ a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
cxix [exxj. I Sang of degres, that is, ioy of thoght in gastly 
steghynge. CX380 Wvclif U/ks, (iBSol 448 Aftir his steying 
to^heuene, X38a — Ps. I.xxxiii {IxxxivJ. 6 Stejingus vp [1388 
stiyngis, Vulg. aseensicnes] in his herte he disposide. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 473^2 Sie>’>’nge, seausio, aseensus. X493 
Viz'es <5* Pauper (\V. de W, 1496) i, Ivi. 97/1 Prayer is a 
slyeng up ofa mannes herte to god. 
b. concr, 

1382 Wyclif Cant, iii. 10 His pileris he made siluerene,.. 
the slewing vp [1388 a sli>*ng, Vulg. ascensum] purpur. 
e X440 Promp, Parv, 473/3 Sieyle, or sie>*>*nge vp, aseensus, 
scansile, 

Stying* (st3i*ig), vbl, sb,^ [f. Sir t/.2 + -iKG 1 .] 
The placing of swine in sties. 

190s A. T. Sheppard Bed Cravat it. ix. T49 The farmyard, 
where.. I once assisted in the styine of a refractory pig, 
tStying, ppU a, Obs. [f. Sty z'.i + -ing 2,] 
That ascends. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierces Super. ^ 8, 1, that sought the wnges 
of a mounting Pegasus, or a stying Phenix. 

Styk, Styka : see Steek ri.s, Styca. 

Styl, obs. form of Steel, Still. 
StyTagalmai’tiCj <7. rare. Arch, (In Diets, 
erron. *aic.) [f. Gr. arvXos column + dyoA/iar-, 
dyaXfta image + -ic.] Pertaining to, containing, or 
supported by, figures serving as columns. 

1828 J. Elmes Meirpp. ImfrozK 113 The stylagalmatic 
termini, which support the shop cornice. 1837 Antiq, 
Athens 45 The stylagalmatic portico of the Caryatides, 
[184* Brands Diet. Sci. etc. Stylagnhnnie, 1846 B. H. 
S.MART Suppl., Stylogalmaicl\ 

Stylar (staidar), a. Also stilar. [f. mod.L. 
type styldris^ f. stylus ; see Style sb. and -An.] 
fl. Pertaining to the ‘style* or gnomon of a 
dial. Ohs. 

1614 E. VtniQWT Dialling Es, Draw a right line out 
of the intersection of the line of condngence, and subslilar 
perpendicularly ouerthwart the stilar line. x668 Moxon 
Mcch. Dyatling Draw a Line from the Center through 
that number of Degrees for the Stilar Line. 1836 Smart. 

1 2 . Pertaining to (literary) style. Obs. 
x8x4 Sporting Mag.'S.lAS. 191 Stylar analogy between 
the preface and the texL ^ ^ 

3 . ‘ Having the character of or pertaining to a 
style for writing’ {Cent, Diet. iSpi). 

Stylary (siai-lari), a. Zoot. [f. Style sb.+ 
-ARY.] Pertaining to a style or stylet. 

jSSs H. O. Forbes Nat. It'and. E. ArcMf. 93 The 
70stellum..is not invaginated down to the stylary canal. 

II Stylaster (stailre*sl 3 j). ZooL [mod.L. (Gray 
1S31), f. Gr. OTvX-of column + don7P star,] Agenus 
of hydrozoa, closely related to the MilUpora a 
species or an animal of this genus, or of the family 
Stylasterid®, of which it is the type. Hence Sty*- 
Iastera*ceaii, Styla'sterid, an animal of the 
family Stylasteridce, 

1831 I. E. Gray {title) Description of a new genus (Stylus, 
ter) of Star-bearing Coral-L 1872 Dana Corals (1875) 48 
There are a number of genera in this Siylaster family, the 
Stylasicridas- 1875 H.N. Moseley in P/nV. 

IIS, 1 examined a specimen of a Stylasleracean dredged by 
the ‘ Challenger ’..with the same result. X879— Sat. 

* Challenger' In the case of another Slylasterid,rf^//(5^i^'rt 


nobilis, (he development of regular sj’stems of pohms Is 
commenced. 2882 Cassells Sat, HtsU VI. 277 The coloured 
Stylasters of the deep sea. 

Stylate (staidA), a. [ad, mod.L. styldtus, f. 
stylus: see Style and -ATE.] a. . 5 a/. ‘Having 
a persistent style' {Treas. Bot. 1S66). b. Zool. 
Having a style or stylet. Also, having the form of 
a pen or pin, styliform, styloid. (In recent Diels.) 
Style (stail), sh. Forms : 4 styele, styyl, 
stQle, 4-6 still, 5 stiel, styll, 5-6 styill, 6 
steill, styile, 6-7 steele, 4-9 stile, 4- style, 
[a. OF. style, stile, stil, esiih, etc. (mod.F. style), 
ad, L. stilus (also incorrectly -written stylus) a 
stake or pale, pointed instrument for writing, style 
of speaking or writing; f, root *sti- (? to prick) : 
cf. Stimulus. Cf. Pr.estil, Sp., Pg. estilo, It. s/ilo, 
stile, G. sti 7 . 

I he spelling style, originally a meaningle.'is variant of stile, 
owes Its modern currency, both in Fr. and Eng., to the 
erroneous notion that L. stilus is an adoption of Gr. crrvAoy 
column. In senses 7 and 8, the early history of which is 
obscure, the word may possibly bead. Gr.crrvAocj but with, 
out further knowledge it is impossible to say whether those 
who first used the word In these senses were thinking of the 
Gr. or the L, word j quite probably they regarded the two 
as identical. As these senses may quire easily have been 
developed from senses of the L stilus, there is no sufficient 
reason against treating them as belonging to the present 
word.] 

I. Stylus, pin, stalk. 

1 . Antiq. An instrument made of metal, bone, 
etc., having one end sharp-pointed for incising 
letters on a wax tablet, and the other flat and 
broad for smoothing the tablet and erasing what 
13 ^vritten : = Stylus i. Also applied to similar 
instruments in later use. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rol|s) V. 297 Seinle Bamabe bis 
body was founde in a den.. with h© gospel of Mathew hat he 
hadde Lwrlte wlh his owne stile. CX470 Harding Chron. 
LXiii. \'iii, Whiche me nede not with my stile auaunce. 1585 
Higins yunius* Sontencl. 7/2 Graphium,a writing wycr, 
or a Steele wherewith to write or note. 1621 G. Sandys 
Ovid's Met. IX. (1626) 187 Then fits her trembling hands to 
wire: One holds the wax, the st^de (be other guides. 1710 
H earne Collect, (O.H.S.) 1 1. 395 Liber Ceylonicus, wit with 
a style upon the Leaves of Tices. 2766 Complete Farmer 
s. V. Surveying, A Welsh slate with a sharp stile, .is more 
convenient at such a season, than pen, ink, and paper. 1840 
Arnold Hist, Rome II. xxxU. 295 He had his tablets and 
his style in his hands, to record the votes. 1840 Lardner 
Geoni. 270 To trace a curve. .by the continued motion of a 
pencil or stile. 2864 Ticknor Life Prescott x. 134 The 
whole apparatus is called a noctograph. When it has been 
adjusted., the person usingit wites with an ivory style, or 
with a style made of some harder substance, like agate, on 
the upper surface of the blackened paper. x^5^4 Bridges 
Eros ie Psyche Nov. x, All which lie took his silver stile to 
write In letters large upon a waxed board. 

b. Used ns a weapon of offence, for stabbing, etc. 
1669 Addr, Hopeful Yng.Gentry Eng.trj Methinks every 

point 1 direct my pen to should m the Sharp Execution of 
a Stile at their hearts. 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch, C, 
Gracchus (1879) II. 8g2/r They immediately killed Aniyllius 
with long styles, said to have been made for such a purpose. 
184s Lincard Anglo-^tix. Ch, II. xii. 246 note, A vague 
tradition that the boys, whom the sophist taught, provoked 
by his severity, had stabbed him with their styles for writing, 
2856 Merivale Rom, Emp. xlviii. (1865) VI. 94 The senators 
fell upon the wretched man and stabbed him to death with 
their styles. 

c. fig,, or as a .symbol of literary composition.^ 

1579 Fenton Guicciartf. Ep. Ded., Sucheas for tbegrauitie 

and hdelilieof their penne and style were cherished with the 
greatest Princes of those dayes. 26x4 C. B. Ghost Rich, III 
(Shaks. Soc. 1844) 27 Crown’d be his stile wth fame, his 
head with bayes. 1640 Denham 132 But Princes 

swords are sharper then their styles. 1820 Hazutt Lect. 
Dram, Lit. 329 Their swords and their styles carved out their 
way with equal sharpness. 2827 Hood Ode to Melancholy 
55 Where Death, with his keen-pointed style, Hath writ the 
common doom. 

d. Phrase. To turn one’s style : to ch.Rnge to 
another subject ; also, to speak on the other side. 
[So stilnm vertere in late L.] Similarly to address, 
bind, direct, dress, gyc, etc. one's style. Obs. 

2300 Cursor M. 13001 l^ue we him a Jittel quille And 
turn we to sant lohn vr still. 0x407 Lydc, Reson ^ Sens. 
4890 To declare yt and expresse, A noon I wil my style 
dresse. 0x4x0 — Life Our LadyXxvxi. (1484) kilj, That 
thorow tbyn helpe I may my style gye Somwhat to sey of 
tbj-n cpyphanye. 02412-20 — Chron. Troy iv. 3362 ^yher, 
for a tj'me, 1 wil leue him dwelle. And to Grelas,.directe 
ageyn my stile. 1420-23 — Thebes 2x24 Thus leue 1 bym 
iidc forth a while, whilys that I rctoume ageyn my style 
Vnio the kyng. a 1529 Skelton P. SparozveTjit, I . .cannot 
in eflect Aly sijde as yet direct With Englysh wordes elect, 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 220 At this dew'>‘s I leif ihame 
heir ane qubile. And to the Romanis tume 1 will my style, 
2581 LAMBARDE.kfw/. iii.x. (xsBS) 333 Hereletus..addresSe 
our stile to other statutes. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. 

§ j6 But saiih hee, Turnc your stile, and let vs beare what 
you can sayagainstvs. 2639 DuVEKCVRir. Camus* Admir. 
Events ZS9 This young man quite turning his stile when his 
Master had strayed from the right ^vay of vertue, beganne 
to cry out against his inconstancy, a 1656 Bp, Hall^02v/«A 
Unrevealed § 4 Rei’crend and boU' Dionysius bent his^yle 
in two Books of the Promises of God. 2664 Butixr jVnk. 

II. iii. 202 Where, leave we Him and Ralph a while, And to 
theConj’rer turn our stile. -2700 Dryoen Pal. ^ Arc. xi. 34 
To gentle Arcite Ice us turn our Style. 

2 . An engraving-tool ; a graver. ^ 

2662 Evelyn Chalcegr. (2906) 7 The yXviittop Style, or 
Scalprum.. 26^ Djutden 22 The Style that copy d 


every grace, And plough'd such furrows for an Eunuch face. 
2785 Cowper Task i. 706 Nor does the chissel occupy alone 
7he pow’rs of sculpture, but the style as much. xBot 
Fuseli in Barry etc. Lect. Paint, (1848) 350 The outlines 
were traced with a firm but pliant style, which they called 
cestrttm. 

i* 3. A pointed instrument used for marking. Obs, 
2659 Twysden .y. Foster's Miscell. xv. 12 With some stile 
or dent make a mark where the point of the Gnomon is re- 
posed through the water, upon the side of the Vessel. 

4 . Surg, A blunt-pointed probe. 

2631 H. QrookeJ Expl. Insirum, Chimrg. 7 Then it will 
be necessarj' to scare the Vlcer with a Style blunt at the end, 
and red hot running in a hollow pype. 2846 J. Miller 
Praci.Surg.^% To accomplish this, styles— or small bougies 
— are employed. 2895 A tytold tj Softs' Catal. Surg. lustrum, 
257 Style for Fistula Lachrymalis (Walton's), silver. 

6 . A hard point for tracing, in manifold writing; 
the marking-point in a telegraph or phonograph. 

2871 Culley Fraet. Telegr. (ed. 5) 205 A lever carrying a 
point or style, which embosse.s a mark upon a band of paper 
earned forward by wheelwork, 2878 M. Foster Physiol, 
nr. iii. § x. 451 A very light style attached to the incus or 
stapes is made to write on a travelling surface. x88i NaUtre 
so Oct. 582/2 A style concentric with the shaft presses lightly 
against a compound sheet of tracing and carbonised paper 
attached to the under side of the table. 

6 . gen. A fixed pointer, pin, or finger for indi- 
cating a point or position. Cf. Stylus 4 . 

2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 390 We must tary vntyll the 
poynt or style of the clocke do exactly come lo the poynt of 
sum houre. ^2594 Blundevil Exerc., Mercator's Globes 
(1597) 209 A little round Squire of brasse,. .the head or stile 
whereof is to shew the shadow of the Sunne being set vpon 
the Globe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. rr. iii. 76 Placing 
therein two stiles or needles composed of the same steele, 
touched with the same Loadstone, and at the same point. 
2664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Parallel Archil, etc. 152 The 
Style is a sirelght Ruler, one end whereof is fixt in the center 
of the said Circle, the other end moves about at pleasure, so 
as that it may be easily transfer ’d and directed from one 
divLion of the Circle to another. 

7 . The pin, rod, or triangular plate which forms 
the gnomon of a sun-dial. 

2577-87 Harrison England rt. vi. X71/1 in Holinshed, 
Among the Persians onelie the king dined when the sunne 
was at the highest, and shadow of the stile at the shortest. 
2594 Blundevil Exerc., Descr. Tables of Sines (1597) 52 b, 
That shadowe is called Vmbra versa, which proceedeth from 
some right style or pearch being thrust into a wall or post 
standing right vp, and not leaning. 2552 J. White Rich 
Cabinet (1677) 44 The Stile may be made of a thin Iron 
plate, and cemented in, or of a stiflfe wire. 2764 J. Fergu- 
son Lect. iQj The edge of the plane by which the time of 
the day is found, is called the stile of the dial. 2834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Set. xiii. 104 The shadow of the 
.stile of a dial. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. § 402. 193 In 
practice,.. all we want Is a proiection called a style, parallel 
to the earth’s axis,.. and a dial, 
b. defined as a line. 

Leh'Bourn Curs. Math, 704 Draw the Line CF for the 
Axis, or Stile of your Dial 2704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn. I, 
Style, in Dyalling, is that Line whose Shadow on the Plane 
of the Dyal, shews the true Hour-Line. This is always 
supposed to be a part of the Axis of the Earth, and there- 
fore must always be so placed, as that with its two extreme 
Points it shall respect the two Poles of the^Wqrld, and with 
its Upper-end, the elevated Pole. This Line is the Upper-* 
edge of the Cock, Gnomon, or Index. 

8 . Bot, A narrowed prolongation of the ovary, 
which, when present, supports the stigma at its apex. 

2682 S. Gilbert Florists VadC'Meewn (1702) 122 The 
flowers.. opening into five fair broad leaves, with a stile and 
small threds in the middle of a Saffron colour. 2691 Ray 
Creafionu (1692)92 The figure of the Stile and Seed-vessel. 
1784 J. King Cooi ssrd Foy. vr. vi. HI. 335 From the centre 
of the flower rises a style of a triangular form, and obtuse at 
tlie end. 2B7* Oliver Etem. Bot, i. i. 9 In many plants the 
stalk of the stigma is of considerable length, . .whether long 
or short, however, it is called a style. 

9 . Bnl. a. A slender bristle-like process in the 
anal region, b. The bristle or seta of the antenna 
of a dipter. 

28*5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiii. 392 Styli (the 
Styles). Rigid, exarticulate, long and narrow anal organs. 

Ex. Staphylinus. 2895 D. Sharp Insects i. 238 The ninth 
pair [of abdominal appendage^].. form the ventral styles. 
Ibid. It. 442 l*he part of the antenna beyond the scape is 
called the ’flagellum’; .Tn appendage of the flagellum is 
called ‘ arista ' when hristle-Iikc, when thicker *style’, 

10 . ZooL A small slender pointed process or 
part ; a stylet. 

2852 Woodward MoUusca 67 Octopodida;. .shell repre- 
sented by two short styles, cnej'sted in the substance of the 
mantle. 2875 Huxley in Eneycl. Bnt. I. 762/x ^“here are 
five digits in the manus of the Anura ; but the jjo/lex w 
rudimentarj’, being represented only by a cartilaginous or 
more or less ossifiSd style. 2876 — in Nature 21 I^Iay Wa 
A horse-like animaL.with three toes,.-but having, m addi- 
tion, a little style of bone on the outer side of the fore toot, 
b, A sponge-spicule pointed at one end- 
2879 H. N. l^IosELEV Notes Nat. 'Challeugf ^30 The 
■st}™,’ a rod of th. calcareous slccletoa, 7?"^ 

genera ol Stylasleridr actsas a supixjrt <0 ‘j'f 
ing pol)^) within its pore. i883 W. f. SoLlJis fl 
rut. XXV. p. Iviii, When the single actinc » strong} late 
a^ fhe origin and os’eate at the tettninat.on the term style m 
used without qualification. ,/sr,,A 

1111 . A post, stake. nonrC’Use ((r-.f- sttlus), 

2S70 Hsviz Nezi'Cs cut of potuUs^ih-jf G ij,Entending..to 
. .s^tmer places by ibemsclues, with styles and Slakes. 

2^ Holland Amm. Marcell. xxui. ju. sys When as. .a 
r^d stone is put intothe sling, foure lustie young men.. 
Jinfolding the lines whereto the tops are incorporate, draw 
backc the style or standard up to the hooke. 
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U. [Developed in L from sense i.] Writing; 
manner of writing (hence also of speaking). 
tl2, A written work or works; literary com- 
position ; in later use occas. a composition sj^oken 
or sung. Oh, 

ax3oo Cursor RT. 21293 pe stile o matheu, water it was, 
And win l>e letter o lucas. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 87 As seynt Jerom rehersithe in his style. 1500-20 
I)UNB\u Poems Ixxxiv. 22 And sen ihir darkis hes writtin in 
thair stylis To 50ungar folk and thair successioun. 1508 — 
Goldyn Targe 68 Noucht thou, [HJorner, als fair as thou 
coud wrj'te, For all thine ornate stills so perfyte. 1579 W, 
Wilkinson Confut. Pam. Love To Rar, *iiijb, Against 
whose opinions nij» whole stile and ^\Tityng is especially 
directed. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Jan. 10 NVcll couth he 
tune his pipe, and frame his stile. *59$ Lomne v. iv. 200 
Addresse your cares to heare a mournfull stile 1 
'I* b. An inscription or legend. Obs, 
c 15x2 Earl Northumh. Househ.-Bk. (1770) 199 And^a Still 
on the Hede of everj’ Quarter of the Parcellis that is pro* 
vided forre, 1640 Sandys Christs Passion iv. 110 The 
Govemour intreating to take down That glorious Stile [the 
superscription on the Cross). 1689 Luttrell Brief Pel. I. 
502 There is a new great seal made, with this stile round 
It ; Willielmus 3. et Maria 2 [etc.]. 

t c. An entiy', clause, or section in a legal 
document. Also ? the heading or introductory 
formula of a will, a writ, or other document. Obs, 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826) 192 Without she%v- 
ing for what auncient service, .the same Rent grew due and 
payable, as in the first stile or entrie is expressed. 16x9 De^ 
positions Bk. Archdeaconries Essex 4* Colchester 
Robert Wistocke.. had begun to write thestileofthe will, but 
went no farther. 1648-9 Whitelock Mem. (1853) II. 492 
That the name of any one particular person should not be 
inserted as the style of any common writ. 

13. The manner of expression characteristic of a 
particular ^v^ite^ (hence of an orator), or of a 
literary group or period ; a writer's mode of ex- 
pression considered in regard to clearness, effective- 
ness, beauty, and the like. 

t In frankis stile (quot 1330) : in the French language. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron. l^ace (Rolls) 16705 (Petyt MS.) 
Fers of Langtofe.. On frankis stile )>rs storie wrote. C1386 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 1092 Therfore petrak writelh This storie. 
which with heigh stile he enditetn. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 1. 3090 After he rnaner of my rude stile, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv, 47s/a Style, forme of indytynge, or snekynge or 
^vrytynge, stilus. 15x7 H. Watson Ship of Fools Argt. A j, 
In facyle sentence and famydyer style, a 1548 Hall Chron.^ 
Edw, IV, 227 A letter of diffiance, bolhe for the stile the 
pennyng excellently endited. x6oo B. Jonson Epicoene n. 
It, So &hee may censure Poets, and Authors, and stiles, and 
compare ’hem. 1721 Swift Let. Yng. Genii. Holy Orders 
Wks. x8g8 III, 201 Proper words in proper places, make the 
true definition of a style. 1728 Law Serious C. vii. (1732) 96 
She will sometimes read a book of Piety., if it is much com. 
mended for stile and language, a 18x7 T. Dwight Trav, 
(x82x) 1. 510 The Boston style is a phrase, proverbially used 
.-.to denote a florid, pompous manner of writing. 1845 
Pattisok^«. (1889) 1. 13 St. Gregory of Tours has no style, 
barely grammar. 1870 Kuskin Led. Art ill, 68 No man is 
worth reading to form your style, who does not mean what 
he says. x8^ Swinburne Stud, B. yonson 174 The incom- 
parable style of Mr. Ruskin. 

b. Used for ; A good, choice or fine style. 
s^^Pappexv. HaichetiiZ^jO 17 All this is but had English, 
when wilt thou come to a stile? 

14. In generalized sense : Those features of lite- 
rary composition which belong to form and expres- 
sion rather than to the substance of the thought or 
matter expressed. Often used for: Good or fine 
style. 

1577 Harrison England Ep. Ded., I neuer made any 
choise of stile, or picked wordes. c 1618 E. Bolton HyPer- 
crit. iv. § I Language and Style, the Coat and Apparel of 
matter. 17x3 Steele Englishm. No. 7. 46 The Rules of 
Method, and the Propriety of Thought and Slile. 1749 
Ckesterf. Let. to Son 24 Nov., Style is the dress of 
thoughts. 1840 De Quincey Lang. Wks. 1858 IX. 93 It 
is certain that style, or. .the management of language, ..is 
able.. to yield a separate intellectual pleasure quite apart 
from the interest of the subject treated. 1849 XVIacaulay 
Hist, Eng. iii. I. 331 Some cultivated rhetoric with such 
assiduity and success that their discourses are still justly 
valued as models of style. 1875 JowEirP/a/o (ed. 2) IV. 121 
The Parmenides in point of style is one of the best of the 
Platonic %vritings. 

15. A manner of discourse, or tone of speaking, 
adopted in addressing others or in ordinary con- 
versation. 

1567 Turberv. Epit. etc. 77 Stop vp thine eares this Syren 
to beguile,, .be sure To lend no care vnto hir flattring stile. 
16x4 Bacon Charge iouehing Duels 28 No man tooke him- 
selfe fowled by them [sc. reproaches], but tooke them but for 
breath, and the stile of an enemy. 1667-8 Pepi's Diary 23 
Feb., But here talking, he did discourse In this stile; ‘We , 
and ‘We* all along, ‘will not give any money ' [etc.]. 1711 
Swift Coiul. Allies 32 This hath been the Style of late 
Years; which whoever introduced among us, they have 
taught our Allies to speak after them. 1722 Wodrow Hist, 
Sufi. Ch. Scot. 11. 362 When Threats moved him very little, 
some others of them changed their Stile, and calmly asked 
him. What is the Reason y’ou ^ViIl not comply as your elder 
Brother hath done. 1791 Boswell yohnson an. 1768, May, 
He talked in his usual style with ‘a rough contempt of popu- 
lar liberty. 1807 Crabbe Par. Peg. ni. 907 To a new style 
his reverence rashly took ; Loud grew his voice, to Ihreat'n- 
ing swell'd his loolL 1832 Greville Mem. (1874) II. 289 
Able as he is, he has adopted a tone and st3’Ie . . unusual on 
the Episcopal bench. 1875 }ei\sEXT Plato (ed. 2) V, 5 The 
Athenian talks to the two others, .in the style of a master 
discoursing to his scholars. 


I" 16. A form of words, phrase, or formula, by 
which a particular idea or thought is expressed. 

1594 T. B, La Primaud, Fr. Acad. ii. 571 Neuerthelesse 
wee meane according to the stile of the holy scriptures, that 
bee [etc.). 1642 D. Rogers Naaman 58^ To use Saint 
lames his stile.. saying. If God will ble.sse it, it shall bcale. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ii. Disc, viit 60 Every sinner 
in the stile of Scripture is a fool. 1653 T. Watson Art 
Div. ContenUn. vii. (1668) 42 ipse dixit was enough among 
Pythagoras his Scholars; Be it enacted^x^ the Royal Style. 
1654 H. L’Estrangb Chas, I (1655) 4 In the stile of the 
Court he [James I.) went for (3reat Britain’s Solomon. 1710 
PRIDEAUX Orig. Tithes i. 9 The Stile and Phrase of the 
Text plainly speaks of it as such. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. 
64 The eastern Stile would be litcr.Tilly applicable to him, 
that all People, Nations, and Languages should serve him. 

17. Scols Law, The authorized form for drawing 
up a deed or instrument. 

C1480 Henrvson Sheept^ DogZ For by the vse, and cours, 
and commoun style On this maner maid his Citatioun. 1490 
Mwiim. de Melros (Bannatyne Club) 600 In he slkkyrast 
forme & styill of obligatiounc wsyt.. within the Realme. 
1585 Sc, Acts yas, VI{i8t^ III. 377/2 That euerie writtair 
subscribe his name on he "•''k of h® signatour or lettre as 
alio wit be him That it is writtin according to he ordiner stile 
and forme. 1697 G. Dallas (title) System of Stiles, as now 
Practicable Aviihtn the Kingdom of Scotland. 1708 J. 
SvQtriswoQDZ Introd. Stile of IVrits (1727) 28 When the 
Bond of Provision is made by a Father, in favours of his 
whole Children, the Stile is thus. I A. for the paternal Love 
and fatherly Aflection that I have and bear to B, C, &c. my 
lawful Children, by these Prc'^cnts [etc.]. 1862 Hendry 
(title) Styles of Deeds and Instruments.. Second Edition. 

b. In generalized sense : Legal technicality of 
language or construction ; as in words or clauses 
of style, 

1743 Kames D^rrx.Cr/. 5«T./7Ja-«[i799) 75 The extent 
of the obligation is to be gathered from the nature of the 
transaction, rather than from clauses of style slightly or im- 
perfectly framed. 1765-8 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. in. xt, 
§ 1 Their verborum obtigatio, to the forming of which it be- 
hoved both parlies to utter certxiln s>erba solennia, or words 
of style. 19x2 Black Sc Ciirystal Life tV, P, Smith vi. 237 
Libels were drawn up in the old rattocinatiye form, bristling 
with words of style and verbosities of aR kinds. 

18. A legal, official, or honorific title; the proper 
name or recognized appellation of a person, family, 
trading firm, etc. ; the ceremonial designation of 
a sovereign, including his various titles and the 
enumeration of his dominions. 

/1 1300 Cursor M, 16082 He es na godd ne godds sun, of 
him we knau he stile. 1:14x2 Hoccleve De Peg. Prine. 
2832 He ))at noble is of blode, and a lorde In stile. 14x4 
Dede is worchyngw^ in 26 Pol. Poems 59 To fTraunce kyng 
Edwarde had queryle. Hit was his kynde heritage ; And 5e 
ban be same style. CX470 Henry Ivailace ix. 87 The Rede 
Reflayr thai call him in his still. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VI 11 % 
c. 3 (tiile) The Bill for the Kinges Stile, X625 Bacon E5S.% 
Prophecies (Arb.) 5^7 The Kings Stile, is now no more of 
England, but of Britaine.^ 1639 Fuller Holy IVariu. x. 
(1640) 126 King Richard, with some ofhissucceraing English 
Kings wore the title of Jerusalem in their style, 1667 Mil- 
ton P, L, II. 312 Or these Titles now Must we renounce, 
and changing stile be call’d Princes of Hell? 1758 Payne's 
Universal Chron, 29 July-^ Aug. 141/1 A Grant,, of the 
dignity of an Earl of the said kingdom, by the name, slile 
and title of Earl of Wandesford, in the county of Kilkenny. 
1796 Moixst: A mer, Geog, I. 232 Articles of Confederation., 
in which they took the style of ‘llic United States of 
America.’ 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng, x. 11 , 6^ The title 
of king of France, assumed by the conqueror of (dressy, was 
not omitted in the royal style. 1863 H. Cox Instit. iii. viii. 
715 Conferring the whole AdmiraUy jurisdiction,, on one 
person, under the style of High Admiral. 1865 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit, Pref. p, xiv. My native modesty is such, that I 
have always been shy of assuming the honourable style of 
Professor. x886 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 198/1 The covenant 
was. .that he would not use a particular name or style in 
trade. 19x3 Times 13 Sept. 17/6 Partnerships Dissolved. . . 
P. Lawford and P. W. Billing,, .under the sh’Ic of A S, 
Wilson and Co. 

b. gen. Any distinguishing or qualifying title, 
appellation, or denomination. No\y rare or Ois. 

CX400 Pilgr.Soxvlevt, xx, (Caxton 1483) 67 And eke of 
moder hast thou lost the style. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. 
Dunbar 282 Wallace. .calUt Corspalrick tratour be bis style, 
a 1592 Greene fas, IV., 1. 1, Tbe name of father, and the 
style of friend. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. vi. § 2 The one 
carrying the slile of a Manufacture, and the other of a hi we, 
decree, or Councell. x6n Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
Girl K 4, A rufller is my stile, my title, my prolbssion. 1631 
Heywood and Pt. Fair Maid of SVest 1. C 2 b, T’ impo.se on 
me The hatefull slile and blot of pandarisme, That am a 
Gentleman. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, x.iii, jo Their 
soberest adversaries have ever afforded them the stile of 
fooles and mad men. 1673 Penn Chr, Quaker vii. Wks. 
1726 1. Which excellent Principles., do worthily deserve, 
in my Esteem, the Stile of Divinity, 1711 Swift Cond. 
Allies 30 The Style of Maritime Powers% by which our 
Allies, in a sort of contemptuous manner, usually couple us 
with the Dutch. 1742 Young Ht. Th, iv. 7B8 A Christian 
is the highest stile of man, 

IXI. Manner, fashion. 

i* 19. A method or custom of performing actions 
or functions, esp. one sanctioned by .usage or law. 
Style of court \ see quot. 1726 . Ohs. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xxxi. (1869) 252 But whan 
j wole, be style j haue, and hippe a while hi lesinges and 
jyinge. 1^0 Palscr. 276/x Style a processe, stile. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 10 Tua legatis he hes send., To 
execute the law in Romane stylis. 1549 Registr, Aberdott. 
(Maitl. Club) I. 43^ Togyddyr with seruice in oslijng and 
vtbir generall raidis furneist bai^to cfier be forme and styill 
of be schyir. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i. § 20 According 
to the style of that Court and theslowprogress in all things 
of ceremony. 1721 Steype£cc 4 Mem. (1822) I, i, 145 He 


did an act against the custom and common style of the Court. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 193 The Style of Court is properly 
the Practice observ’d by any Court in its way of Proceed- 
ing. 2773 Goldsm. She stoops to Conq. n. i, I like to give 
them a hearty reception in the old style at my gate, 
f b. A particular manner of life or behaviour. 

c 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4024 Allas ! pat Kynges 
nobleye Turne schulde into style of tirannye ! Ibid. 4516 
[addressing a miser] Thus may thy style likned be to ihefie. 
fc, ? Outward demeanour. Obs, 

1596 Spenser A Q. iv. ii. 29 Ne certes can that friendship 
long endure, How euer gay and goodly be the style, That 
doth ill cause or euill end enure. 

1 20. Condition with regard to external circum- 
stances. Obs, 

c 1450 Holland Howlai 658 The stem Empriourls Style 
thus staitly restord is. Ibid. 709 Quhar sic statis will steir, 
thar stylis till ostend, 5e wait all worschip and welth dayly 
induris. ^ r 1480 Henuyson Rohent ff Makyne 57 Robene, 
I stand in sic a styll [rimes quhyle, begyle] ; I sicht, and |jal 
full sair. 

21. A particular mode or form of skilled con- 
struction, execution, or production ; the manner in 
which a work of art is executed, regarded as 
characteristic of the individual artist, or of his 
time and place ; one of the modes recognized in 
a particular art as suitable for the production oi 
beautiful or skilful work. 

X7o6 Art of Pniniingixy^iO 63 When a curious person has 
well consider'd the diflerent pictures of a master, and has 
form’d a perfect idea of his stile. 1728 Chambers Ot/., 
Style% in Music, the manner of Singing and Composing. 
Thus we say, the Style of the Charissimi, of Lully, of Lam- 
bert; the Style of the Italians, the French, the Spaniards, &c. 
*743 Francis tr, Hor.y Odes iii. i. 61 On Columns, rais'd in 
modern Style. 1763 J. Brown Poetry Mus.tC\\. 210 It 
[Modem Church Music] is infected with the same Puerility 
of Slile, with their Opera Airs. 1777 Robertson Hut. 
Amer, (X778) II. vn. 286 The hardest Egyptian stile, stiff 
and imperfect as it was, is more elegant [than that of Mexi- 
can paintingl. x8ox Yms’e.u Led. Paint, ii. 60 Michael 
Angelo lived to see the electric shock which his design and 
style had given to art. 18x2 Crabbe Tates v. 533 The shin- 
ing tables, curiously inlaid, Were all in comfortless proud 
style display’d. 2B32 G. Downes Ltit. Cent, Countries I. 
84 At Lausanne we only stopped for dinner (which we ob- 
tained in sufficiently bad style at the Lion iTOr). iSj,Z 
Hinceston CaPgrave' s Chron, (Rolls) p. xxvi, The stylpof 
tbe writing corresponds very closely with that of those MSS. 
of Opgrave whicn arc known, .to have been written by hu 
own hand. 1865 Hat. Hist. Rev. 338 The * style’ in which 
the book has been produced is excellent. ^ xgio 
Brit. II. 28/1 British manufacturers arc building [fishing-j 
rods after the American style. 

b. In generalized sense. Often used for: Beauty 
or loftiness of style. 

x8ox Fuseu in Barry, etc. (1848)381 The few 

nudities which he [Fra Bartolomeo) allowed himself to ex- 
hibit show sufficient intelligence and still more style. ^ 

c. A definite type of architecture, distinguished 
by special characteristics of structure or ornamen- 
tation. Often with prefixed designation, as the 
GreciaUt Gothic^ Italian, Jlomanesqtte style ; the 
Normaitf Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular , 
Tudor, Renaissance, Palladian style \ and the like, 

*777 Dalrvmple Trav. Sp. <5- Port, cxxxiil, A very hand- 
some church. .in the Gothic stile. 28x7 Rickman 
Engl, Archit. 46 The first or Norman style. Ibid. 56 ib« 
Second, or Early English Style, Ibid. 71 The Thud, or 
Decorated English Style. 2B38 Civil Eng. Arch. Jriu. 
1, 157 The beauties or defects of either the Egyptian, Or^ 
cian, Roman, or Gothic style, 2874 MicklethWAITE Moa. 
Par, Churches 251 A man can no more invent a new style 
than he can invent a new language, <i 2878 Sir G. Srorr 
LecU Archit, I. 6 Each age had its architectural style ois* 
tinctly and strongly marked. . . 

d. Printing, The rules and methods, m regard 

to typography, display, etc., observed in a par- 
ticular printing-office. . 

2871 Amer, Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringwall) 45* 
.highly important for a composiior to thoroughly famiiianx 
himself with the style of the office in which he is 
as well as the style adopted for any fecial work. 

After a composiior has been at an office for years, ' 
habituated to the style of the house, he sets up 
type as follows. 2894 Amer, Diet, Printing, etc. 539 . 

printing-offices have their own particular method m 
matter of display, spelling. Sec., and this is known as 
style of the house. ... . 

e. Calico printing. (rr)See quot. 1844 . Cy) 

of the various methods in use for producing the 
coloured design. . ♦ ,c 

2844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf. ii. 58 Among 
the term pattern is applied to disposition of 
style is applied to disposition of colours. 2874 . 

Dyeing ^ Calico-Printing 566 The madder 
a long time played the most important part in 
ing. 2B92 Arlidge Dis. Occupations 523 Tbe art of oy 
is one characterised by very diverse methods, or, ns i j 
are called, ‘styles', . , . 

22. A kind, sort, or type, as determined oy 
manner of composition or construction, or by out- 
ward appearance. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Mysi. Udolpho xxxii, Of the lat 
style of countenance, .were those of the 
wife. 2797 _Janb Austen Sense 4- Sensib. xxxiii, There w 
something in her style of beauty to please them [ue. in j 
particularly, 2836 Dickens .S"/?-. Boe, Visit Hengate, i 
former [murderer].. exhibiting a style of bead and set 
features, which might have afforded sufficient moral 
for his execution at any time. 2849 //, Brit, Rev, 

Emilia Wyndbam is a complete example of the 

in which Mrs, Marsh Is.qualified to succeed. 28^ Alldtn 
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Sysi, M£(i. VII. 659 The ‘ style ' of the symptoms, as I am 
in the habit of calling it. 

b. tram/. Said predicatively of a person or 
thing : What suits (a person^) taste ; the ‘ sort ' 
that (a person or set of persons) would choose or 
approve. 

i8ti Miss L. 1 \I. Hawkiks C/ess ^ Gertr, I. 358 Had he 
continued to live en garfott, his own Chariot, little less 
weight than a farmer’s loaded waggon, with gilt springs,, 
would have been his style. 1880 ‘ Ouida’ Moths I. i45"She 
is not the style of the day at all, you know. 

fc. In a,, style, {a) Of a (specified) kind; 
(made) on a certain scale, {h) In a (good or bad) 
condition as regards health, mode of life, etc. Obs. 

1772 Test Filial Duty W. 24 Everything here is in a great 
stile j I shall hence forward look on the middle part of 
England as the miniature of nature. 1789 Charlotte 
Smith Ethelittde II. 269 By all accounts he’s in a bad style. 
He was always, I thought, a giddy unpromising boy. Ibid. 
III. 5 Nor should I have thrown away a thought on this 
[lady], had not she had the reputation of an understanding 
in a superior style. Ibid, 264 My horses are all in a fine style. 

23 . Manner of executing a task or performing an 
action or operation. Often with reference to 
athletics, racing, games : The manner of action of 
a particular performer, racehorse, etc. 

• 1774 Burke Sp. Amer. Tax, Wks. 1792 I. 551 To repeal 
by a denial of our right to tax in the preamble., would have 
cut, in the heroic style, the Gordian knot with a sword. 

J* S.'MiTH Panorama Sci. Art II. 157 The bold ad- 
venturer ascended from Belvidere Grounds, Dublin, ..and 
in a padual and majestic style left the shores of Ireland. 
x8x 9 in Fond. Gaz. {1820) No. 17629.1670/1 That the service 
entrusted to him has been executed in a stile most creditable 
to the professional skill of the Major-General himselC 1833 
Ht. Martineao Tale of Tyne i. ir A barge was coming up 
in fine style. X835 Q. Rev. XLIX. 382 The style in which 
he [a horse] ran, bis nose almost sweeping the ground. X879 
Proctor Rou^h IVays (1880) 159 They row in a stj'Ie, which 
without being actually identical with that of the London 
w-aterman, resembles it in all essential respects. *879 Ox/", 
4- Comb. Under^ad. yrnl. 13 Mar. 291/2 If his staying 
■powers^ can be trusted he is perhaps the best man in the 
boat, his styde being very gooa. t8gx B. Harte First Fam. 
Tcuajara x, It was like you to. .say all those mean, silly 
things to dad,.. in your regular looney style, 
b. Used for : Good or fine style. 

1864 Times 2x Mar. 9/6 Mr. Hawkshaw, in speaking for 
the Cambridge crew, said they had been beaten by slyle- 

24 . A mode of deportment or behaviour ; a mode 
or fashion of life, esp. in regard to expense, dis- 
play, etc, 

1770 C Jenser Placid Man m. iv. 1 . 163 He found Lady 
Clayton in a very high stile of passion, a 1775 Hohte Noble 
XV, m Child Ballads IV. 3 Then Hobie Noble is that deer j 
1 v.’zt he carries the style fu hie ! 1780 Nexv Newgate Cal. 
V.i6x Living in the stile of a gentleman. 1788 Mrs. Hughes 
Henry Isah. Ill, 66 An opportunity of marrying in such 
a manner as would enable her to live tn a certain style, 
among a certain class. Gihzon Autobio^. Mi5C.Wks. 

1796 1 . 117 Between the expensive style of Pans and of Italy 
it was prudent to interpose some months of tranquil sim- 
plicity. 1792 Gouv, Morris in Sparks Life 4* W'rit. (183a) 
I. 374 The society is noisy and in bad style. 1798 Sophia 
\jE.i£.Ca3it€rb. T.f Young Lady's T, II. X4(Hel had already 
brought home an immense fortune from the East, and was 
now to return in a high style. ^ 18x4 Scott lYav, Ixii. f i 
That gentleman, .lived in what is called great style. x8i6 
Remarks Eng. Manners 87, I ^vas convinced by their style 
that any overture on my part would be deemed an intrusion. 
1825 Lamb Lepus Papers v. Wks. 2903 I. 27S What a style 
you do live in ! what elegant curtains ! 1847 C Bronte 
Jane Eyre xv, I began the process of ruining mj’self in the 
received style, like any other spoony. 1883 *E. Garrett* 
At any Cost xiii. 246, I don’t say your Miss Chrissle did 
anything in that style, but she lost her place here through 
her canynngs on. 1892 E, Homeward Bound- o-jo 

So we left in great style, with bands playing and soldiers 
presenting arms. 

b. Used absol. for ; Fashionable air, appearance, 
deportment, etc. 

1807-8 W. Irvunc Salmag. viiL (18&) 176 Style, .consists 
in certain fashions, or certain eccentricities, or certain man- 
ners, of certain people, in certain situations, and pos’sessed 
of a certain share of fashion or importance. 1835 Willis 
Pencillings L xxv. 175 A plain German city, with little or 
no pretensions to style. 1848 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole 
XXVI. 233 An evident wish to throw a little style into their 
costume. 1885 Howells Ind. Summer ii. 16 The refined 
and indefinite perfume which exhaled from the ensemble of 
her silks, her laces, and her gloves, like an odorous version of 
that otherwise impalpable quality which women call style. 

c. In style', splendidly, showily, according to 
fashionable requirements. Also •f'tn a style. 

X781 W. Blane Ess. Hunting (1788) 31 note. All other 
kind of Hounds are now entirely laid aside by those who 
affect to hunt in style. 1782 hliss Burney Ccctlia. iv. 11, 
We began \vith cotillons, and finished with country’ azn<xs. 
It was the most elegant thing you ever saw m y^r life; 
everything quite in a style. iSoj Sporting Mag. XXIX. 23 
Every gentleman who perambulates Bond-street and the 
Stejme in style. •183$ Dickens Sk, Boz, Pu^ Dinners, 
The driver.. — no doubt that j’ou may do the thing in 
style — turns a deaf ear to y'our earnest entreaties to b e set 
down at the comer. X874 Ruskin Fors Clav. IV.^39 Tbjs 
is what the modem British public thinks is ‘ living in 
style 

d. transf. Attractive quality (in a thing). 

1897 Daily News 18 Mar. 8/7 They found that the bcCT 
bad ‘more style,* as it was called, when there was a certain 
admixture of foreign barley*. 

25 . A particular mode or fashion of costume. 

1814 Jake Austen Mansf Park xxir, A better style of 

dress. X833 Hr. MARTiNEAU. 5 r<?oj&^ Abwivui, His daugh- 
ters look very* well in their better style of dress. x86o Draper 


A Clothier I. X29/1: The dress is of the style called in Paris, 
the robe ImpSratrice. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xvi, Got 
up, both inside and out, as candidates in the style of the 
period, 2891 Tmth 10 Dec. X240/2 The front was all white 
satin, made m Empire style. 

26 . A person’s characteristic bearing, demeanour, 
or manner, esp. as conducing to beauty or striking 
appearance, 

1826 Disraeli Vrv. Grey v*. xv. Most amusing, delightful 
girl, great style ! i86t Mrs. H. Wood Shadow ^Ashlydyai 
I. ii, I do not see much beauty* in Charlotte Pam. 1 do not 
like her style, 1870 Dickens E. Drood iv, Air. Sapsea is 
very proud of this, and of his voice, and of hts style. 1869 
^Irs. Stowe Oldtown Folks vi. (1870) fit There are some 
very homely women who have a style that amounts to 
something like beauty. 

IV. 27 . A mode of expressing dates. Chiefly., 
Either of the two methods of dating that have 
been current in the Christian world since the 


introduction of the Gregorian calendar in 1582 : 
viz., the New Style (abbreviated N.S.), which is 
the result of the Gregorian reform, and the Old 
Style (O.S.) which follows the unreformed calendar. 
The New Style is occasionally called the Roman 
Style., and the Old Style the Nngltsh Style. In 
historical dates earlier than 1582, however, Roman 
Style, as used by modem yvriters, means only that 
the year mentioned is to be understood as begin- 
ning on 1 Jan. 

The Julian calendar was based on the assumption that the 
tropical year consisted of 365! days. In order that the 
average calendar year should have this length, it was pro- 
vided that the normal y*ear should contain 365 days, but every 
fourth year 366 days. Down toA.D. 1582 the Julian calendar 
continued to be used by all Christian nations. In calendars 
and almanacs, the year began on x Jan. (like the Roman 
consular year) ; but for ordinary purposes the time of begin- 
ning the y'ear was different in different places; in England, 
after some fluctuations, the beginning of the legal year was 
fixed for 25 March. After the adoption of the Christian era, 
the leap years w’ere those whose number A.D. (reckoned from 
z Jan.) was divisible by 4. 

The Julian estimate of 365! days for the length of the 
tropical year was loo great by abiout 11 minutes, an error 
which amounts to one day in about 128 years. Hence in 
1581 the date of 21 March for the vernal equinox, assumed 
since the early 4th c. in the rule for computing Easter, was 
10 daj-s too Late. To remedy this inconvenience, and to 
prevent its recurrence. Pope Gregory XIII, acting on the 
advice of the Jesuit Clavius and other eminent astronomers, 
ordained that in a.d. 1582 the day after 4 Oct. should be 
reckoned as 15 Oct., and that in future the years which had 
a number ending in two ^•phers should not be leap years 
unless the numlwr were divisible by 400. The Julian date 
of I Jan. for the beginning of the year was retained. The 
difference between the old and new calendars continued to 
be 10 days until 2700 (the first disputed leap-year), when it 
became xzdays; in x8oo it became X2 days, ana In 1900 
13 day^from which there will be no further increase till aioo. 

The Gregorian calendar (so called from the name of the 
Pope) was speedilj^adopted in all Roman Catholic countries, 
while the otuer nations of Europe adhered to their traditional 
reckoning. In the i7tb and 18th centuries, it was often found 
necessary to state whether a date was according to Old or 
New Style, or to give both datings. As the nations which 
accepted the reform usually began the year on i Jan., not, 
as in England, on 25 Mar,, there was forthe March quarter (in 
addition to the other difference) a discrepancy in the number 
of the year between the Old Style and New Style dates. 

In England and Scotland the Gregorian calendar was 
established by the Act 24 Geo. II. c. 23 (1751), which pro- 
vided that the year 2752 and all future years should begin 
on I Jan. instead of 23 hlar. (in Scotland thb rule had been 
adopted in 1600), that the day after 2 Sep, 1752 should be 
reckoned the 14 Sep., and that the reformed rule for leap 
year should in future be followed, Ireland followed in 1788. 
The use of New Style is now universal throughout the 
Christian world with the exception of certain countries of 
the Greek Church; in Russia it was officially adopted by 
the revolutionary* government in 1918, 

The use of stilus for ‘mode of dating* W’as current in 
nied.L., as a specific application of the sense ‘usage* (cf. 
ig above). In France the expression^ New Style {noitvean 
style) had been current before the time of the (Gregorian 
reform, with relcrencc to the change in the beginning of 
the year from Easter to 1 Jan., which took place in that 
country in 1563. 

[1389 ; cf. Stilo novo]. 1390 WoTTON Life 4 * Left. (1907) 
1.239 ^Vrittcn the xxv of September, 1590, style of England. 
1615 Cocks Diary 18 June (HakL ,Soc.) I. ii, I receved a 
letter from Jorge Durois, dated in Langasaque, le 22nd of 
June, new stile. 16x7 Moryson ///>ll63 The ninth ofSep- 
tember, after the old stile (for the new style is vsed in Poland) 

I tooke my iourney to Crakaw. 1625 Doeum. Ivipeachvi. 
Buckhnt. (Camden) x6o The eight and twentieth day of this 
presenle moneth of March. Old Stile of England. 1664 Sir 
iL Fanshawe Let. in Mem. Lady Fanshawe (1B29) 329 
Madrid, ^Ved^esd-ay, theisth June, 1664, English Style. 1674 
Moxon Tutor Astron. Ji. (ed. 3) 84, I look m the Calender 
of Old Stile for June i. X678 Trial cf Coleman 28 In the 
month of April old stile. May new stile. 171a BuDGELL.^rc/. 
No. 395 p 3 Telling me she looked upon the Month as then 
out, for that she had all along reckoned by the New Style. 
1716 ilAR Jrnl. in Patten Hist. RehelL (17x7) 260 It was 
about the middle of December (our Style) before he could 
reach Dunkirk, 175310 Wilkins i*i»/i/,Ra//45r<fr(286o)II.3ii 
In seventeen hundred andfifiythreeTheStyleit waschang d 
to Popery. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 35 Russia is .. 
the only country In which bills arc dated by the Old-Style. 
1829 S. Shaw Staffordsk. Potteries yi. 137 At the time of 
altering the Style, in 1732. x86* L. F. Simpson Au.ob. 

Chas. K, p. V, Where be was bom on February 24, * 5 ^*^* 
cording to Roman Styles i879FROUDEC*’«rrxxn. 3S7 ine 
gth of August, old style {i.e. according to the pre-Joiian 
reckoning], or tou’ards the end of May by real time, Caesar 
had [etc.]. 


STYIiBLESS. 


*(I b. transf. (in nonce uses), 

. * 74 p Fielding Tom fonesxv. ii, Then they parted to dress. 
It being now past three in the morning, or to reckon by the 
old style, m the afternoon. 1753 J. Shebbcare Lydia (1769) 
ii. Bo By which manner of computation he was blit fifty m 
his style, and sixty in that of all others. 

V. 28 . Comb., as style-like adj.; (in sense 8) 
style flag, flap ; atyle-book, (tz) a book containing 
* styles’ of writs, etc., according to Scots law (see 
^7) » W ^*S. a book containing the methods and 
regulations observed in a particular printintr-office 
(W. 1911). F 

*708 J. Spottiswoode Introd. Stile of Writs Pref. (1727) 

* 11 ^^'’® thought fit to communicate the Scheme of a 
*Stile-book, form’d by James Hay of Carribber for tbe Use 
of the Gentlemen educated in his Writing-Chamber. 1873 
Bxokwh Hist. Scot. V. Ivii. 178 A narrative of the method 
of the deed has a certain old quaintness that may relieve it 
of the stiffness of the modern style-book. 1813 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. (tBi6) I. ix. 295 The petal-like expansion or 
*style-flag (in Iris). 1907 Scott Elliot Romance PI. Life 
197 In Mimulus the *style-ffaps dose when touched. 1822 
J. Parkinson Outl, Oryctol. 72 A round, lamellated star, 
with a projecting *style-like axis in the centre. 1847-9 
Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. 11/2 Urocentrum..is furnished pos- 
teriorly with a sharp style-like process. 

Style (stail), V. Also 6-9 stile, 6 Sc. styell, 

7 8 till(e, .Si!:, stylle, (8 pa. pple. stilen). [f. Style 
sb. F. styler means ‘ to train, practise, instruct 
1 . irans. To give a name or style to ; to call by 
a name or style. Const, with complement ; f also 
with for, with. 

1363-83 Foxe A, ^ M. 812/2 Howsoeuer it pleaseth..SjT 
Tha AIoore,,to stile Richard Hunne for a kno^vne and 
desperate heretique._ CX580 Montgomerie Misc. P. 1 . 2 
Luiffaris, leif of to lolf so hie 5 our ladyes; and thame styell 
no mair, But peir, the erthlie A se. xfioy Hiekon IVks. 
(1613) I. xig Hee..ts therefore stiled, A murtherer from the 
beginning. 16x4 Ralegh Hist. World 1. 11. xviL § 8. 491 
So they (the Psalms] are intituled in the old Hebrew copies, 
though the vulgar and Septuagint. .stile them otherwise. 
1630 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1634, 13/2 Wmquhill Johnne lord 
Halyniidhous, then stylllt Mr johne Bolbuelb 1648-p 
Whitelocke Mem, (1853) 497 Now the commons stj’led 

what were before ordinances at this acts of parliament, 

1663 in Veptey Mem. (1907) II. 229 Such straingeand unbe- 
seeming titles I forbeare to stile you with, 1667 Milton 
P. L. VL 289 The strife which thou call’st evil, but wee style 
The strife of Glorie. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 12 Mar. 1686, 
One Hall, who styl’d himselfe his Majesty's printer, x7xx 
Hearse Collect. (O. H, S.) HI. 251 The present Queen (as 
she is styl'd). 1796 Bukke Regie, Peace iu Wks. vIII. 251 
That liberty was found, under Monarchies stiled absolute, 
in a degree unknown to the ancient commonwealths. x829 
Cassan Bps. of Bath fy Wells iii. 24 That from henceforward 
the Bishop should be stiled from both places. 1838 De Mor- 
gan Ess. Preiab. 151 What we have called a fixed error is 
in fact a part of the phenomenon, styled an error because it 
is not a part of tbe result we wish to observe. 183^ Brown- 
ing Fra Lippo Lippi 39 Yes, l*m the painter, since you 
style me so. 1894 Lady M. Verney Verney Mem. HI. 95 
The old man is still styled bailiff in 1639. 

f b. Of a thing : To invest witb a right to be 
called (so-and-so), Ohs. 

1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 19 Both sexe goe naked, a 
linnen doth only about their middles, which stiles them 
modest. 


*|* c. To sign (a letter) with one’s name rmd 
title. Obs, 

x6i8 Bolton Florits ii. xii. (1636) 128 When hee wrote to 
the Roman Generali.. and styled the letter, he put himselfe 
down in it by the name of * King 
f 2. To name or address with honorific titles ; to 
honour with a title. -SV. Obs. 

Z508 Dunbar Ftyting 3 Quhilk hes thame self aboif tbe 
sternis styld. Ibid. 103 Sen ihow with wirschep wald sa 
fane be styld, Haill, souerane sen$eour. 1533 Lyndesay 
Satyre 599 Howbelt I half lang tj’me bene exyllit, I traist 
in (jod my name suld 5it be siylhl. 1552 — Monarche 4666 
The pure Preist thjTikis he gettis no rycht, Be he nocht 
stylit lyke ane Knycht, And calHt ‘ schir ' affore his name. 

■f 3. To relate or express in literary form. With 
adv. : To express or phrase in a specified style. Ohs, 
2603 Baco.v Adv. Learn. i\. iv. § i In the later (sense] it 
[sc. poesy) is. .one of the principall Portions of learning: 
and is nothing else but Fained History, which maybe stiled 
as well in Prose as in Verse. x6os First Ft. yeroninto i. iL 43 
The phraise he \'seth must be gently stylde, The king hath 
\v’arned him to be smooth and mild. 

*t*4. To order, direct to a purpose. Obs, 

1584 Hudson Du Bartas' yudith iv. (160S) 58 So wise 
Merari all his studie stilde, 'I’o facion well the maners of 
this childe. 

6. To pierce with a stylet. 

1736 Bvlackbn Farriery Impr. (1757) 1 1 * xo The Substance 
of the Ears should be.. free from hlesh; and iheir Points 
when stiled or pricked should be nearer than their Roots. 

6. To execute (a design) with a stylus on a pre- 
pared ground. 

1864 Maclise in Builder 27 Feb. 150/3 The cartoon to be 
punctured or styled on the wall and slavishly copied. 

Style, obs. form of Sr£EL, Stjle, Still. 
t Styled, ///. <?. Obs. rare. [f. Style zt.-h 
-ED 1.] Having a certain stj-le or designation. 

<1 162s Gorges in Farr P. 7^-1 Oft?) 3 >S W.en Tpnn 

‘s^ieleSs’(sMi-l|Ie3), a. [f. STYLE ji. + -LESS.] 

1 . Devoid of style, in various senses. Hence 


StylelcssnesB. 
1796 Anna Seward 


Lett. (iSxx) IV, 196 An abode which, 
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STYLO-. 


though a mansion,, spacious to my utmost wish, breathes 
of nothing above the level of mere common and stileless life. 
x 385 Contcmjf. Rrj. July 106 The modem stylelcss Parisian 
images . .which are now the eyesore of most Roman Catholic 
churches. X893 Stevenson Lett, (1899) II, 314 The British 
pig returns to his true love, the love of the stylelcss, of the 
shapeless, of the slapdash and the disorderly. 191 x H. O. 
Taylor hlediaeval Mind II. vr. xx.xi, The only trouble is 
stylelessness. In fine, an absence of quality characterizes 
Carolingian prose. soApr. pS/i All his novels 

..are stylelcss, formless, abounding in digressions. 

2 . Boi. Of an ovary : Having no styles. 
xSzx S. F. Gray Bril, Plants I. 252 Ovary, .Stylcdcss, 
acepluxlum. Not having any styles. 

Stylet (starlet). Forms: 7-9stilet, 8 stillot, 
9 stillette, 8- stylet, [a. F. stylet, ad. It. stiletto : 
see Stiletto.] 

1 . Sztrg, A slender probe. Also, a wire rnn 
through a catheter or canula in order to stifien it 
or to clear it, 

X697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 458 , 1 thrust a Stilet or Probe 
into the Cavity of the Vcrtebrcs. 1722 Ibid. XXXIl. 84 
First, Pass the Catheter,.. then draw out the Stillet. 1806 
Med. yrnt. XV. 226, I found the instrument [a cathctcrl 
advance suddenly for the space of half an inch, but on with- 
drawing the stillette, nothing but a few drops of blood fol- 
lowed. 1846 Brittan tr. Mat^ai^nds Man. Oper. Surg. 
27X Ware accidentally observed that when a metalUc^slylet 
is placed in the canal, the overflow of tears almost imme- 
diately ceases.. .His stylet is a metallic wire about an inch 
and a quarter long.. .The patient wears it all his life. 1864 
T. Holmes' Syst. Surg. IV. 1047 In addition to these, the 
Surgeon should have a dozen^clastic catheters, in graduated 
series, fitted with wire stileltes, and a few straight solid 
bougies. 187X Meadows Man. Midwi/ery (cd. 2) 349 The 
first step to be taken is to puncture the membranes. This 
may readily be done by means of a stilet, or a common hair- 
pin. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1033 If necessary, a stylet, passed 
through the puncture for stop, can be used for introduction. 
The fixation with two catheters, done in the first instance, 
is useful on emergenej'. 

2. t a. Se/. — Stvle si. 8 . 

X720 P. Blair Bot. Pss, t. 14 The Pistillum or Pestll, the 
Stylus or Stiilet, the Apices or Tops. 1723 Phil. Trans. 
XXXIl. 444 This Stylet ordinarily splits into 3 Parts, just 
opposite to the Top of the Stamina. 

b. Zool. = Style g, lo. 

1834 l}A.cyi\jzr[TJi£.Cicvier'sAtdm. Kingd. 456 In Slratlomys 
..the antennse are much longer than the head, the first and 
last joint being greatly elongated ; the latter is fusiform... 
consistingofat least five distinct rings, without an abrupt stilet 
aUhe extremity. i838/’tfwy^C^r/,Xil.492/2ln the Dragon- 
flies there are small flattenw rmpendages. .which are called 
stylets. 1872 A. S. Packard Guide Study Jnsecis (cd. 3) 58 
The abdomen is now pointed at the extremity and divided 
into the rudiments of the two anal stylets, which form large, 
acute tubercles. 1889 Hardiuickis Sei.-Gossip XXV. 2x3/1, 
A crystalline stylet. .found in the stomach of some snails. 
1899 Allbutfs Syst, Med. VIII, 944 'Hiis veneno-salivarj* 
eland is situated m the head^oftbe mosquito, communicating 
by means of a long duct with the base of the middle stylet 
or lingula. 

t3, = Style i, Stylus i. Obs. 

1750 Freesiak Herctilaneum in Phil, Trans. XLVII. X39 
A sort of standlsh, or inkhom, in which were found many 
stylets or pens, with which they wrote in those days, 
b. A kind of pencil for the use of the blind. 
i8ig tr. GuilliPs Ess. Blind (1894) 97 The stilet, or pencil 
should be held wth the thumb, the forc-finger, and the 
middle-finger... The blind, in general, have the fault of 
holding the stilet too close between their fingers. X883 
Daily Hews May 2/3 Girls and lads, .writing their exer- 
cises with stylets with great rapidity,. .Others were taking 
notes with great rapidity by the familiar aid of the stylet 
and the brass perforated rule. 

C. Apointed marking instrument; agravingtool. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette xx. The strong hieroglyphics 
grav^en as with iron stylet on his brow. Ibid. xH, Her eye 
grazing me with its hard ray like a steel stylet. 1872 S. 
ilosTYN Perplexity I. xHi. s6o Already 1 seem to trace the 
stylet of life in certain lines about my lineaments. 1874 J. 
Gfakitl Gt. Ice Age vi. 79 Stones used as chisels and stylets 
by the ice. 1902 IPestm. Gaz.22 Oct. 6/1 Sand was placed 
on the floor, and each time the pendulum passed over it a 
new track was marked by the stylet in regular deviation. 

4 , A stiletto, dagger. 

1820 Scott Abbot iv, Whether it be a stilet, which we have 
borrowed from the treacherous Italian, or a dirk, X842 
Browning/// a Gondola loS While.. Gian pinions me, Him- 
self has past His stylet thro* my back ; 1 reel. x866 Mere- 
DiTH Vittoria viii, One sharp scar, .he owed to the knife of 
a friend, by name Sarpo, who had got things ready to 
betray him, and struck him. .but, striking, like a novice, on 
the hone, the stilet stuck there. 

5 . Comb, 

1878 Bkadv C opepoda 1 . 19 Artotrogidae. .Mandibles stilet* 
shaped. x 83 o Ibid. III. 12 Stylet-shaped. 

Stylewort (stsi-lwoit). Bot. [f. Style sb. 
(assumed to be equivalent to Gr. otvXos, whence 
Stylidium) + WoBT sb.l Lindley’s name for a 
plant of the genus Stylidium, or of the N.O. Styli- 
diacex, of which this is the type. Also attrib. 

2846 Lindlev Veg. Kingd. 6g6 Stylldiaceae. — Styleworts. 
X849 Balfour Man. Bot, § 921 Stylidiaceffi, the Stylidium 
or Stylewort Family. 1887 Bentley /J/ow. Bot. (ed. s) 600 
Stylidiace®, the Stylewort Order. 

Styliard, etc, obs. ff. Steelyabd l. 

(1 Stylidium (staili'di^m). Bot, [mod.L. 
(Swartz 1807), f. Gr. cttuA-o? colnmn + -/ 5 iov dim. 
snfEx (here used loosely).] A genus of gamopeta- 
lous plants, native in Australia, India, and Ceylon, 
remarkable for the irritability of the column formed 
by the union of the stamens and style. 


The genus had been named Candollea by Labillardiere in 
1805 ; this older name has been recently revived in accor- 
dance with the rule that the earliest botanical name given 
to a genus should be preserved. Hence the N. O. of which 
the genus is the type is now often called Candolleacex for 
the earlier Stylidtaceae or Stylidiex. 

X829 T. Castle Introd. Bot, 154 A New Holland genus 
named stylidium. 1837 P. Keith Bot.Lex.^^o'lDA^ shrink- 
ing of the Mimosa, the collapsing of Diona;a,and the clastic 
spring of Stylidium [may be due lo galvanismj. 1878 Dar- 
win Life fy Lett. HI. 287 As far as Iknow, Stylidium is the 
sole case of sensitive pistil. x88o Bessf.y ^<3/, 512 Species 
of Stylidium are grown in conservatories, 

Styliferous (stoilrferi/s), a, Bot, and Zool. [f. 
mod.L. stylifer, f, styl-us Stvle sb. : see -ferous.] 
Bearing a style or styles, a. Bol, (see Style sb. 
8). b. (see Style jA 10). 

a. 183s Lindlev //r/n3f/, Bot. (1848) 1 . 387 The inferior 
opening of the styliferous canal. 1878 Hooker Stud. Flora 
(ed.2) 78 The styliferous and placentifcrous axis. 

b. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entonwl. IV. xlvii. 370 Anus styli- 
ferous. xB;* T. R. Jones Anim. Kinpd. (cd. 4) 171 Ncmer- 
tean Helminihozoa.. .Other glandular structures.. are in 
communication with the styliferous cavity. 

Stylifbrm (siaidifpim), a. A?zat., Zool., Min. 
[ad. mod.l^. styliformis, f. styl-us Style sb. : see 
-FORSf.] Shaped like a stylus. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 9 These stlliformc, or spurre- 
like processes are prominent X74t A. Monro Ana/,{e<l. 3) 
214 From near the Point. .a sharp-pointed Process is fre- 
quently produced downwards, which some call Stylifonn. 
18x9 Samouelle Eniomot. Compendium 292 Slyliform joint 
of antenna. 1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Or^’ctol, 71 The 
solid styliform axes projecting beyond the tubes. 1826 
Kirbv & Sr. Entomol. III. xxix. 167 They have no anal. . 
styliform appendages. 1828 Stark JT/if///. Hat, Hist, II. 433 
Polj’pi...Gen. 30. Styllna, Lam. Stony, forming simple 
masses, ..axisstyliform. 1839-47 T.R. Jones in Todd'sCyct. 
Anat. III. 961/2 A long styliform bone generally composed 
of two pieces. iB6r R. E. Grant Tabular Vino Rec. Zool. 
53 Rhipiptera... Mouth furnished with a pair of small styli- 
form palpigcrous mandibles. i 885 J. j. Quklcii CoraL 
Reefs in Challenger Reb. XVI, 111. 56 The styliform pro- 
longation of the columella generally absent 
Hence f Styllformed a., in the same sense. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man, 1. 10 The fourth proccsse [of 
the temporal boncl-.beginnyng nerc vnto the roole of the 
stiliformed. Ibid, lit 42 The stiUformed Processes of Hy- 
oldcs. 

Styline (staklain), a. Bot. rare, [f. Style sb. 
+ -ine.] Of or belonging to the style ; stylar. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1107/2. 

Styling (stoidig). [f. Style z^.-h-iNc 1,] Orna- 
ment consisting of patterns traced by a style. 

1867 Morn. Star 19 July, The ceilings. .are coloured pale 
blue, with panels of pmk styling. 

Stylisn (staidij), a. Also f stiHsh. [f. Style sb, 
+ -isn.] 

1 . Of persons, their appearance or manners, also 
of dress, equipage, etc. : Noticeable for * style' or 
conformity to the fashionable standard of elegance; 
showily fashionable. 

1797 JaneAusten.S“^//j^^J’^/w,xxx, Asmart, stilish girl, 
they say, but not handsome. x8oo Eliza Southgate Bowne 
Girls Life Eighty Vrs. Ago {i 8 Z 5 ) 2$, I must cither cut my 
hair or have one [a wigj, 1 cannot dress it at all stylish. 
1807-8 'W.lRViscSalmag, (1824) 132 All who would be con- 
sidered as admitted in the stylish arcana. xBx5 Chalmers 
in Hanna (1850) II, 8 My lodgings.. consist of a dining- 
room and bed*room, perhaps not so stylish as 1 could have 
wished, but [etc.!. 1831 O. W. Holmes My Aunt 21 He 
sent her to a ftvHsh school. 1847 C, Bronte Tane Eyre xxi. 
Her dress.. looked as stylish as the other's looked puritani- 
cal. x8sx J. H. IdTANViKH Pres. Posit, Catholics x6 They 
prowl about with handsome stocks and stylish waistcoats, 
and gold chains about their persons. 1883 Manch, Exam. 
30 Oct, 8/4 A large farmer.. attired in good broad-clolh of 
stylish cut. X884 Peasant Properties eic, 

(1885) II. 250 But ‘stylbh* is of the shop, shoppy,^ and 
belongs to the dialect of milliners* apprentices and waiting- 
maids alone, .in England. 1B84 Punek x Nov, 215/1 Rather 
stylish to have a double-barrelled name. 1002 S. E. White 
Blazed TrailWxx, Occasionally he might nave noticed. .a 
besilvcred pair champing before a stylish vehicle. 

2 . In occasional uses ; Having * style * (in .various 
senses ; see Style sb, 14, 23, 25 d), 

1892 Walsh Tea 86 An exceedingly black, 'silky* and 
stylish leaf tea. 1895 Daily Hews 17 hlay 3/7 Hearne was 
bowled for a most patient and stylish innings of 65. ,1900 
Aihenxum 7 July 12/1 He has produced. .a piece of lively 
and stylish writing. 

Hence Sty'llslily adv.. Stylishness. 

. *798 Jane Austen viii, Herair, though 

it had not all the decided pretension, the resolute stilishness 
of Miss Thorpe’s, bad more real elegance. *879 Miss Brad- 
don Vixen HI. 2^0 Why should you. .leave off dressing 
stylbhly? 1898 Daily Chron. B Oct, 6/6 The plaintifT, a 
stylishly-dressed young lady. 

Slylist (stoHist), [f. Style jA - f -IST. Cf. F. 
stylisie (late I9lh c.), G, stilist.'] A writer who is 
skilled in or cultivates the art of literary style ; a 
writer as characterized by his style. 

1795 W. Tavlor in Monthly Rev, XVIII, 522 He even 
delights in assisting the reader to trace his eternal allusions 
to their source; in pointing out.. the stylist whose epithet 
he transplants, or the philosopher whose inference he im- 
presses. a 1849 Poe Henry Cary ^Vks. 2865 III. 68 A style 
that, as times go— in view of such stylists as Mr, Briggs for 
example— may be termed respectable. 2873 Fitzedward 
Hall Mod. Engl. 10 The latter [Addison] while notably di- 
tinguished, as a stylist, for ease,.. combines with it the ex- 
treme of inexactness. x88r M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I, 227 
Cotton*s version •orator* here misrepresents the French 
'orateur/ which means ‘stylist,* not speaker. 2882 Jf.bb 


Bentley 208 By his Latin compositions.. Scallger is con. 
nected with the Italian age of Latin stylists. Pall Mall 
Gaz. 2 june 5 She has evidently adopted for her model two 
great living stylists, Mr. Pater and Mr. J. A. Symonda. 
19XX G. Macdonald Roman Wall Scot. i. 15 Herodbn 
was loo much of a stylist to live up to his own professions * 

Stylistic (staili'stik), a. and sb. Also stillstio 
[f. Style jA + -ist + -io ; aiitx Q,.- stilistuch 
stilistik sb.] A. adj. Pertaining to literary style. 

i860 G. P. Marsh Lect, Engl. Laiig. 82 Njala, . . which, i 
an example of pure stylistic excellence, may fairly be pro- 
nounced altogether unsurpassed. 1864 Carlyle Frtdk.Qi. 
XVI. ix. IV. 380 Mere grammatical stylistic skin-deep work! 
2877 E. W. Horth. Studies, 4 Danish Pocts{\Z<^zvj 
Paul Heyse..with his IjTical drama of Amor and Psyche, 
aw’ork displaying slilistic gift of the first order. 1883 R.L, 
Stevenson in Mag. of Art Nov. 26/2 'I'he engendering idea 
of some works is stylistic ; a technical preoccupation stands 
them instead of some robuster principle of life. x888 Jewish 
Q. Rev. 1 . 77 Historical, linguistic, and stylistic peculiarities 
converge, he thinks, to prove this. 1911 H. 0 . Tavlor 
Mediaeval Mind vi. xxxL II. 252 The stylistic genius of 
Augustine and Jerome. 

B. sb. The science of literary style ; the study 
of stylistic features. Also (more commonly) 
Stylistics [see -ics], 

^ [2846 JVoRCESTER^ Stylistic, the art of forming a good style 
in writing; a treatise on style.] 2882-3 Scxxkv? Encycl.Eel. 
Kncrwl. II. 965 Giving proper place to New Testament sty- 
listics and rhetoric. 2906 Month Feb. 215 A question of 
‘Stylistic,* to adopt a convenient, though to English ears 
an uncouth, German expression. 

So Styli’stical rt. *= Stylistic or. Styli'stically 


odv,^ with regard lo literary or artistic style; also, 
in a stylized or conventional manner. 

2B89 A. J. Evans in Archxol. Rev. II. 323 An ivory object 
. .so stylistically carved as to remind us of the treatment of 
some late Celtic bronze articles. 2889 Class. Rev, III. 67(2 
The reproductions look pretty, but are far from being stylisti- 
cally satisfactory, *897 Ibid, XL 284/1 Great numbers of 
stylistical peculiarities are required for correct inferences 
291X H, O. Taylor Mediaeval Mind ii. xiv, I. 346 Stylisti- 
cally, these great church mosaics belonged to antique art 
29x5 Hatton (N. Y.) 10 June 650/x Several glazed pieces, 
notably the Visitation, [etc.] seem- stylistically to belong 
before 1440. 

Stylite (staidsit). Ecd. Hist. Also in. Gr. 
form stylites (stailai’l/z). [aci. Eccl.Gr.ori/A/^r, 
f. orv\-os pillar : see -ITE.] An ascetic who lived 
on the top of a pillar. Also atlrlb. or as adj. 

a. a 2638 Medb Apostasy Later Times (1641) 15® Feter i 
Mctra, a famous Stylite, or Pillar-Monk. 2753 R- Clayton 
Jrnl, fr. Cairo to Mi. Sinai 22 Sept. 1722. The second 
tchapel is] of St. Simon the Stylite. 1832 K. H. Dicbv 
Mores Cath. (1845) 1 . tu it. 114 St. Gregory, of Tours, relattf 
his conversation with the monk Wulfialch, whobad lived the 
life of a Stylite in the diocese of Treves.^ Smith f 

Waee's Diet. Chr. Biog. 1 . 14/2 In conjunction with aSiylitc 
monk, Daniel, be placed himself at the head of the 
tionto the Emperor Baslliscus. 2882-3 SchaffJ?«0’«.a«. 
Knowt. 1 1 1 . 2256 Stylites arc mentioned as far down as the 
twelfth century*. 2905 Daily Chron, 5 Jan. 4/6^ Many « art 
the various eccentric sects that haveappeared in America- 
no one seems to have thought of reviving the Stylite mode 
of life. 

p. 2776 R. Chandler Trnv. Greece^ Ixii. 250 At Patra was 
one of ibe living statues, then not Infrequent; a madman 
standing on a column. To this Stylites did Luke minuter 
for ten years. 1867 Emily F, Bowden tr. C/«r. Hahn-hahns 
Fathers cf Desert 369 Another renowned Stylites was Simeon 
the younger, who died in 596, after he had stood for sixty- 
eight years upon columns. 

Hence Stylitic (stDili’lik) a., pertaining lo or 
characteristic of the Stylites. Stylitism (stsrk- 
liz’m), the mode of life or the ascetic principles 01 
the Stylites. 

2839 D. D. Black Hist. Brechin 268 These anchoritw were 
called Stelites, from their living on pillars.. .The Siyletic 
[j/V] sy.slem began in the cast in the year 460. 2843C^pt.VL • 
Past fe Pr, 111 . XV. 312 Stylilisms, eremite fanaticisms ana 
fakeerisms. 1882 H. C, Merivale FaucitofB. S 

Your little tirade jast now was a disguised farewdi to in 
stylitic life, and to roots and water. You are tired of mis- 
anthropy as a profession. 

Stylize (stsidaiz), z/. [f. Style sb. + -m a^er 
G, stilisiren^ irans. To conform (an artistic re- 
presentation) to the rules of a conventional style , 
lo conventionalize. Chiefly in pa. pple. Hence 
Stylized ppl, a. ; also Styllza*tlon. 

2898 Q. Rev. July 97 The stylized and eclectic art of 
2902 A. J. Evans inD^ Univ.Gaz. 22 Feb.330/1 Ahig > 
stylized bull’s leg of ivory, from a stool. 2904 
428 The comparison of form in real objects and xotm 
modified, ‘stylised,* by art. 2908 A. J. Evans 

Classics sz The progressive degeneration and styn- „ 

of the heads of horses, goats, deer and oxen. * 9 ** ' ..J 

Spearing Childh.of Artv. 228 Stylisation..isnowgen > 

admitted to be a sort of degeneration, though some 
it only as a stage in the evolution of art to a higher p* 

Styll, obs. form of Stile, Style. 

Styll(e, obs. forms of Still. 

Styllathre, obs. form of Stillatory sb, 
Stylleche, Stylly(che, obs. ff. Stilly. 

S^lo (stai-b). Short for Stylograph (A^">- 
2890 Stationery tf Bookselling 30 Apr. 221/2 The 
ments of the * British Stylo ’ are such as to secure an im 
nity from that ‘getting out of order's© common to ' 
stylo when first introduced. 2902 Daily Chron. 29 jcij 3/ . 
All that is needed is a writing-pad and a stylo pen, _ 

Stylo- (stsi’lo), before a vowel styl’i nsed ^ 
combining form of Gr. aruKos pillar in scientinc 
words. Styloglo’Bsal [Gr. yXOaffa tongue], 



STYLOBATA. 


STYME. 


pertaining to the styloid process and the tongue ; 
sd. = styloglossus (in recent Diets.). (1 Stylo- 
glo'Esns (t -glossuvi), a muscle arising from the 
styloid process and inserted in the tongue. Stylo- 
mandi'bnlar, Stylomaxi'llairy adjs,, used to 
designate a ligament which connects the styloid 
process and the lower jaw-bone. Stylommato*- 
phorous a, [Gr, o/i/iar-, u/r/xa eye, -^op-oy bearing] 
belonging to the suborder Siylommatophora of 
pulmonate gastropods (land-snails and slugs), 
which have eyes borne on the tips of a pair of 
retractile tentacles. Stylopbaryngeal, a, belong- 
ing to the styloid process and the phar^mx ; sb. = 
stylopharyngeus (in recent Diets.). |1 Stylo- 
phary'ngeus, a muscle arising from the styloid 
process and separating the superior and middle 
constrictions of the pharynx. |1 Stylosteunon [Gr. 
arq^oju : see St^vmen] (see quot.), 

1671 PiiiLurs, *St^Jp^tctsu7/t. 1684 Blancargs Phys. 

Siylcslossjtin, is that pair of Muscles which lift up 
the Tongue. 1728 Chambers Cycl.^ Styloglossus^ a pair of 
Muscles, running off sharp and fleshy, from the Processus 
Siyloides^ 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Aunt, 177 The stylo- 
glossus muscle. 1897 Proc. Zoot. Soe. 376 The ‘stylo-mandi- 
bular ligament. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Attain 177 •Stylo- 
maxillary Ligament, 1888 Rolleston S: Jackson Anwt, 
477 The *Stylommatophorous Pubnonata, 1684 tr. 
BlancarcTs Phys. Diet., ^Stylopharyngsus is a pair of 
Muscles that dilate the Gullet, 1897 Proc-Zool, See. 377 
The stylo-phar^Tigeus is always present though small. 1856 
Henslow Diet. Bot. Terjits, *Sfylosiemon, an epigjmous 
stamen, originating in adhesion of the filament to the style. 

Stylobata (stsilp'bata). Arch. stylobataj 
ad. Gr. CTv\o^ar7}s, f. <rTuXo-y pillar + -^aTJ^r, f. 
$aiveiy to walk, step.] — next. 

2563 Shute Archit. Cijb, If ye will set Stylobata, or 
Pedestal, vnder j'our pillor, thus ye sbal begin. 2664 Evelyn 
tr. Freart's Parallel Archit. etc. 123 The Stylobata and 
Pedistals of Columns. 2771 W. Newton tr. Vitruvius' 
Archit. in. iii. (1791) 55 The stylobata should be wrought 
in such a manner, as to leave in the middle the adjection for 
the unequal scamilli. 1828-9 EncyeLMetrop.{yi,i,^V .ytzli 
Under each column iu the range the stylobata is generally 
broken so that its face projects a little forward. 

Stylobate (starldb^it). Arch, Also 9 -bat. 
[ad. L, stylobata : see prec.] A continuous base- 
ment upon which a row of columns is supported. 
See Stereobate. 

26g4 Motteux Rabelais v. xliii, Its Stylobates or Foot- 
steps. 2823 P.^ Nicholson Pract. Builder 314 Fifiy-tvvo 
columns . .standing on a circular stylobac. 2827 Ceuil. b/ag. 
XCVIl. II. 21 A circular temple, raised on a stylobate of 
three steps. 1887 Tiitics (weekly ed.) 9 Dec. 25/2 The temple 
rests on a styloDate, haWng a finely moulded base and sur* 
base. 290a A. J. Evans in A ««. Brit. Seh. A ihens 1901-2, 
48 A raised base or stylobate which formed a dh*ision between 
the two halves of the Megaron. 

Stylog^raph (st3i‘]i%raf)> [f- modX. slyl-us, 
incorrect form of L. stil-us Stile + -graph.] 

+ 1. (See quot.) Obs.rarc~'^. 

1B66 J, Hogg in Trans. R. Soc. Lit, (1870) IX, 25 On a 
profane stylograph of the Crucifixion, at Rome. Ibid.. I 
venture to form the new title st>*lograph— signifying a sketch, 
or drawing, or writing, made with a style. 

2. A stylographic pen. Also stylograph pen. 

liSz JCncivledgeg June 28/2 Glasssiylograpbs. /bid. 29/1 
Most people who use mine think them superior to the ordin- 
ary stylographs. 1888 Rye Records « 5 * Rec. Searching 106 
He must not use ink— not even from a stylograph. 1899 
Somerville Sc Ross Exfier. Irish R . M. _ii, I took out my 
stylograph pen and finished a letter to Philippa. 

Stylo^apbic (stGibgne'fik), a, [Formed as 
prec. + -GRAPHIC.] 

1. Relating to stylography or writing with a style 
(see quots.). ? Ohs. 

1808 R. Wedgwood Patent Speci^.TSo. 3110 An apparatus 
for producing several original writings or drawings at one 
and the same time which I call a Pennarpolygraph or pen 
and stylographic manifold writer. 1846 Worcester, Stylo- 
graphic, Stylographicat, relating to stylography. Crosmatt. 
1847-54 Webster, Stylographic, pertaining to or used in 
stylography; as, stylographic cards, cards which may; be 
written upon with a style. Stylographic pencil, a pencil or 
style for this kind of writing. 

2 . Stylographic pen : a variety of fountain-pen, 

having no nib, but a fine perforated writing-point 
fed with ink from the reservoir in the stem ; in this 
point is fitted a fine needle, which when pushed 
back in the act of writing opens a valve so as to 
permit the flow of the ink. z 

1880 Harpers Monthly Mag. LX. 624 A ream of Mper, 
and a stylographic pen. 1892 G. & W. Grossmith L>tgry 
of a HoSody xvWx, A new patent stylographic pen, whicb 
cost me nine-and-sixpence. 

Hence Stylogra'pMcal a. (Worcester 1S46), 
Styloffra'phlcally adv. (Webster 1864). 

Stylography (St3ilp*grafi). ? Obs. [Formed 
as prec. + -graphv.] A method of writing, drawing, 
or engraving with a style (see quots.). 

1840 Smart, Stylography, art of writing with a style. 2^6 
WoRCKTER, Stylography. . . A name given to a new method 
of engraving or drawing, invented by Mr. J, C. Crosman, 
performed by tbe u^e of a style on a tablet. Hale. 1851 
R. Hunt Sci. Exkih. in Ari frjtl. Illttsir. Cainl. iv. p. 
xvi*/i ‘ Sty’Iography * — a (Danish] process bearing much 
analogy to our glypno^phy. 

Stylobyal (stsiDharal), a. and sb. Anal. [f. I 
Stti.0- + Hy-oid + -al,] Epithet of one of the j 
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bones of the hyoid arch, constituting in man the 
styloid process of the temporal bone. Chiefly as 
sb. — stylohj'al bone. 

. 1846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc, i. 236 A slender styllform 
bone, the stylohyal *. ^x88o Gunther Fishes 64 Astylohyal 
^oc^..may be distinguished. 1884 Coues N. Awer. 
Elrds 3B6 A bone called slylo-hjTiI, or *slj'Ioid process of 
the temporal 

Stylohyoid (stailohoi-oid), a. and sb. Anal, 
[ad. mod.L, stylohyoid-ens (see below), f. Stylo- + 
hyoidcus^ (see Hyoidean and Hyoid).] a. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the stylohyal and the hyoid bone, 
b. sb. The stylohyoid muscle or siylohyoidctis, a 
muscle connecting the styloid process and the hyoid 
bone. 

(1710 J. Harris Lex. Tecjtn. II, Slylo-Hyoideus, is a 
Muscle of the Os-Hyoides, arising.. from near the middle of 
the Processus Stylifonms.\ 2840 E. Wilson Anal. Fade 
•'’'A 377 The stylo-hyoid branch (of the facial nerve] is dis- 
Uibuied to the stylo-hyoid muscle. 2873 G. Fleming tr. 
Chauveau s Contp, Auat. Dent. Anitrt. 722 U*be stylo-hyoid 
nerve. 2^7 Proc. Zoot. Soc. 377 "nie typical carnivorous 
slylo-nyoid seems to consist of two parts, superficial and 
deep. 

Hence Stylohyoi'deaii a. = prec. (Cf. F. stylo- 
hyo'idien.) 1891 Century Did. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Styloid (stsidoid), a. Anal, and Zool. [ad. mod. 
L, siylotd-es, a. Gr. OTi-AofiSqj (Galen) like a style, 
f. ffTv\<hs pillar ; see -did. Cf. F. sty/oTde.} Ke- 
I serabling a style in shape; stylifonn. Applied 
I chiefly to several slender pointed processes of bone, 

I e.g. the spine that projects from the base of the 
I temporal bone. 

(16x5 Crooke Body of Man 917 Which runneth from the 
processe called Styfoides ^mto the fourth hone of the wtcsl 
2684 Blancards Phys. Did., Sfyloeides, are Processes of 
Bone fashioned bacGvard like a Pencil, fastened into the 
Basis of the Skull itself.) Phil. TVa/ix. XXVII, 143 
Two Styloid^ Procttses. 2822 J, Parkinson Ouit. Oryetol. 
72 The styloid projecting axis rises from a depression in the 
centre. 2846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc, u 237 A styloid 
piece of the os hyoJdes. G. Fle-ming tr. Chatnreate's 
Coutp. Anat. Dorn. Anitn. 54 By its inferior extremity, the 
styloid bone is united either to the styloid nucleus or the 
stj'loid cornu. 1897 Prcc. Zool. Soc. yjq Styloglossus. — This 
. .is bj* far the best developed of all the styloid muscles in 
Carnivora. 

Stylolite (staid^ait). Geol. [f. Gr. gtuXo-s 
pillar + -LTTE.] (See quots.) h\s,o attrib. 

x866 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Classified 99 Stylolites 
are a very singular formation incertam limestones, dolomites, 
or marls j they consist of irregular and longitudinally striped 
cylinders standing at right angles to the rocks' stratification. 
2882 A. Geikie Textbk.Ceol,yi%Tkie so-called ‘ Hgmlites,* 
‘epsomiies,* or/ stylolites are cylindrical^ or columnar 
bodies vaiying in length up to more than four inches, and in 
diameter to two or more inches. 1888 Proc. Boston Soc. 
Nat. Hist. XXIII.495 Tbe stylolite structure often seen in 
massi\*e limestones. 

Hence Stylolitic a., of the nature of, or contain- 
ing, stylolites. 

^ 1866 Lawhence tr. Cottars Rocks Classified 2S9 Dolomite 
is seldom oolitic, slaty, fibrous, or stylolotic Isie). 

Stylomastoid (suilomie'sioid), a. Anat. [f. 
Stylo- + Mastoid,] Common to the styloid and 
mastoid processes of the temporal bone. 

2797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) I. 681/2 The stylo-mastoid bole, 
so called from its situation between the styloid and mastoid 
processes. ^ 2840 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 369 The stylo- 
mastoid vein. 1877 W. Turner HunuAnat. il. 

A stylo-mastoid branch, which enters the siylo-mastold fora- 
men. 

■ Stylopized (stoi’Dp^izd), pa. pplc. and ppl. a. 

[f. stylop-s (see def.) -h -izE + -ed i.] Of a bee : In- 
fested by a parasite of the genus SfyJops or a kin- 
dred genus. 

2850 Zoologist VIII, 2827 , 1 have observed that Styloplied 
bees ore the first to make their appearance in spring. 2B99 
D. Sharp Insects 11. 26 A stylopiscd male bee. 

Stylopod (stai’Dppd). BoL Anglicized form of 
next. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. I 888 Ovary, .crowned wfilh .a 
double diik or stylopod. 2888 Henslow Orig. Floral 
Stnict.q2 It is this cord which constitutes thestylopod when 
the fruit is ripe. 

Stylopodinm (strilopoa’dipm). Bot, PI. 
-poaia (-ppii’dia). [mod.L. (Hoffmann), t Gr, 
uruXo-r pillar (see Style sb. 8) + iro5-, irous foot.] 
The double fleshy disk from which the style of the 
Umbellifene arises. , 

1832 Lindley Introd. Boi. 137. 2868 Ro%xE & Headland 
Mat. Med. (ed. 5) 466 Nartbex Assarcelida...Stylopodia 
urceolate and plicated. 

Stylospore (stai’lPispo^j). Bot. [a, F. styh^ 
spore, f. Gr. cttvAo-j pillar (see Style sb. S)y 
criropd SPOEE,] A name for the naked spores in 
certain fungals, which are produced at the tips of 
short thread-like cells. Hence Stylo'Eporons a., 
pertaining to, of the nature of, a stylospore. 

1851 tr. Tulasne in Ann. tjr Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. ii. VII I. 

119 We may apply the name of stylospores to those which 
ongiaate nakcd,.th 3 t is to say*, from linear stalk-like cells- 
Ibid. 120 The stj’losporous perithecia. 2S87 W. 

Brit. Diseojnycetes 390 Stylosporous stage ; Ceuthospora 
Phaetdioides. Ibid. 420 Siylospores, stalked sp^es. 

11 Sfylostegium (stoilPiStrdsiffra). Bot. [mod. 

L., f. Gr, cTTuAo-y (see prec.) -f areY^Jj or 

roof. (App, intended as a more correct substitute j 


j for SiYLOTEGiuir.)] The inner corona enveloping 
I the style in Stapelia and other asclepiads. 

■ 1856 Henslow Did. Boi. Terms, Stylostegium (orvAor a 
style, oreyr; a rooQ. A peculiar form of cucullus surround- 
ing the style. 

Stylote (st3i*lffDt), a. Zool. Style sb. or 
Styl-us + -OTE.] Of sponge-spicules : Having the 
form of a style or stylus. 

iBB6 Proc. Zool. Soc. 500 Spicules. .tylostylote or stylote. 
2887 S. O. Ridley in C/utlletiger Rep. XX. 06 Megasclera 
stylote to tylostylote. 

11 Stylotegiuill (stsiflolrd^ium). Bot. [mod.L. 
f. Gr. (TTUA.-0? pillar (regarded as the source of 
Style sb, 8)-fT€7-oj roof.] Earlier s}Tionym of 
Stylostegiust. 

2821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants J. 163 Hood, S/y/o/egit/m. 
A hollowing out of the united filaments of the stamens, 
covering the ovary like a hood. 2832 Lindley Introd, Bot. 
121. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

_ II Stylus (stsi'lDs). Also stilus, [a. L. siyhts, 
incorrect form of siiltts : see Style j 5 .] 

1. = Style sb. i. 


2807 J. Landseer Zee/. Engraving iii. 119 Lines drawn 
with a stylus or steel point (commonly called an etching 
needle) on copper.^ 1821 Craig Lect. Dra-v.ir.geXo.\\. 101 
The early Babylonians had a practice of tracing out rarlous 
figures, with a stylus or point 1834 Lytton Powpeii in. i, 
A stilus and tablets of no ordinary size. x88x A. Wait 
Meek. Indiisir. 126 The next operation (in etching] is to 
employ the stylus, or point. 2S82 C/iarnb. yml. 4 Feb. 81 The 
pencil outlines are then cut sharply on the friable surface 
with a stylus. 1884 J. Payk Some Lit. Recoil. (1B85) 75 
This delicate microscopic writing, looking as if it were done 
with a stylus. 

2. The tracing-point applied to the record of a 
phonograph. 

1875 Knight Did. Mech. 2518/2 {Telephone), The other 
arm terminates in a stylus which normally rests upon an ink- 
ribbon over the bed of the receiving-table. 1879 G. Prescott 
Sp. Telephone 29s The membrane carries a stylus, which 
also participates in the motion, and records it upon the 
blackened paper. 2892 W, Gilvett Phonograph 13 note, In 
some of Mr. Edison's recent instruments . . tw o styluses are 
used. 

3. The gnomon of a snn-dial ; = Stile sb. 7. 

2796 Morse Atner. Gerg. i, 28 A species of sun-dial, having 

a stilus or gnomon erected perpendicularly upen an hori- 
zontal plane. 

4. A pointer or finger ; = Sttle sb. 6 . 

1884 blanch. Exam. i6 Sept. 6/2 A curious Kalender, 
with an astronomical volvelle of which the stylus bad been 
preserved, 

6 , Bot, ss Style sb. 8 . 

Used as rood L in Ray Meth. Plant. Emend. (1703) 202. 
2728 J, Douglass in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 570 Tnej*. .fall 
to picking out the Filamenta Styli, or Chives, and together 
with them, a pretty long Poilion of the Stylus itself, or 
String to \vhi(^ they are joined. 2771 Eneyet. Brit. 111 . 
457/z Both have one stylus, and one long seed. 1856 Hen- 
slow Did. Bot. Terms, Stylus. The style. Also the 
Osiiolum of certain Fungi. 

6 , Zool. A style or stylet. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool, I._^ 53 Trlcho- 
dina, — Body oral, with vibratlle cilia, without ctm orst)*li. 
2887 SoLLAS in Eucyel. Zn’/. XXII. 416/2 {Sponges) By the 
suppression of one of the rays of an oxea, an acuate spicule 
orslylusresults. 28878. O. Ridley in Challenger Rep."^^. 
84 Spicules. — Megasaera ; long but very slender styli, 
Styly, obs, form of Stjllt adv. 

Styme, stime (staim), sb. Chiefly »Sc. and 
storth. Forms: 3-4,7-Etime, 5-Btym©,(9 steyme, 
stim). [Of obscure origin. 

The Icel. sktma (‘ Fra dagm 5 !um til ndns sS ckki skimu 
uti heldr en menn vsbru blindir,* tsl. Ann. 254, c 1685) coin- 
cides in use with the Eng. word.] 

1, In the phrase not to see a styme : to be unable 


to see at all. 

a 2300 Cursor bf. 29652 Nojyer he ete )?aa thre dais time, 
Ne he iwiss mogbt se a siime. C2475 Henryson/’ccwt III. 
86 To kene he self a styine it (the spirit] may nocht se. For 
stammeris (ilZS". scammerU] on efiir effeciioun. a 15^ N 
Scott xxxiiL 23^ Thow (Cupid] markis quhair nevir 

sl>*me ihow seis, Bot hittis be gaiss. 2635 Jackson Creed 
^^II.'iv. 36 If a man cannot sec (as we say) a stime, but with 
one eye, we account it no soledsme to say, hec hath lost the 
other. 1683 [G. Meriton] Yorksh. Dial. 81 dyHttn..ZT 0 
seay Gummy and Furr’d up sometime. I can nut leauke at 
*th L.eet, nor see a stime. 1785 Burns There's naethiny like 
ii, I’ve seen me daez’t upon a lime : I scarce could wink or 
see a styme. 1808 R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 142 Deil a 
wink cud I sleep, nay nor yet seeaslcj*me. 1841 Le\tr C. 
O'blalley evii, The night was murthering dark; you could 
not see a stira.^ 2mx J. Mollison Poems 94 They feared 
that never again War their e’en lae sec a stime. 

' 2, A glimpse or glance ; the least bit or quantity 
(of anj'thing) ; a glimmer (of light); a moment 

(of time). .... , T .t. 

2776 Herd's Coll. Se. Poems II. 150 And neer a blytfa 
st>Tne wad he blink, Until bis wame fou- 
Rigxxili, To cut their fur, and lak their 

rigf Butonymair? Ibefientaestimel « 1807 J. Skinner 
Amusem. Lets. Hours (iSog) jdS EI« you ^ 

had ne’er seen a styme O Louse iwr It 

Auld Licht Idylls vii- USgs) uith throe wicl« jt 

fthe lamol cave but a sume of lighL lopS Jane darlow 

to be vrorkin’ in, sitim* there in the comer. 2897 w. 

«. 102 -IT-cre's never a «j me to ehoote 

betwixt him and James Hepoum. 

Hence Styme v. cn/r. (see quot. lEoS). 
iSoS Tasiiesov, To slj>mr,\o open the e) « partially, to 
look as one does whose vision is indistinct. 2886 J. J. H. 



STYMIE, 


STYRAX. 


Burgess Shell, Sk. 66 , 1 looklt an* stlmcd inta da black 
dark aroond me, but I could see naethin'* 

S tym ie (stsi'mi), sB.'^ Sc. In 7 pL stymeis. 
[? f. Stysie V. + -in.] One who docs not see well. 

x6i6 in PHcainCs Criin. Trials (Bannatjme Club) III. 11. 
588 Gif those howlattis and stymcis [i.e, the courtiers] war 
schote away. x8o8 Jamieson s.v. Stymev,^ It also denotes 
the aukward motions of one who docs not see well. Hence 
a person of this description is vulgarly called ablindstyinie. 

Stymie (stai'mi), sh.^ Golf. Also steimy, 
stimy. [Of obscure origin : cf. prec. and StymejA 
and I/.] An opponent’s ball which lies on the putting 
green in a line between the ball of the plaj'er and the 
hole he is playing for, if the distance between tlie 
balls is not less than six inches ; also, the occur- 
rence of this ; often in the phrase to lay a stymie. 

1857 H. B. Farnie in Goljlana. l/tse, (1887) 173 Wooden 
putters are used to play stimles when the intercepting ball 
IS at some distance from that of the player. A cur\’ing-in 
motion is imparted to the ball, causing it to pass the stimy. 
1862 Remarks on Golf 17 The iron is. . used for lofting what 
are called steimies. A steimy occurs when your opponent’s 
ball lies so directly in a line between the hole and your own 
ball that you cannot hole by putting. The only resource 
. .is to take the iron and * loft ’ your ball over the steimy 
and into the hole. It is not^considered quite fair to play 
intentionally so as to lay a steimy. 1894 T'rwrrx sSApr. 13/3 
Mr. Ball left his opponenta stimie and Mr. Laidlay in trj’ing 
to hole out sent his opponent's ball in. 1897 fPes/m. Gas, 
so Dec. 9/3 His partner hud him a stimie. 

attrih. 1857 H. B. Farnie in Golf ana lif/sc. (1887) 172 
These clubs are handled for stimy-playing on the same 
prindple. 

Hence Stymie v. traits.^ to put (one’s opponent 
or oneself) into the position of having to negotiate 
a stymie ; also intr. (of a ball) to intervene as a 
stymie. Hence Stymied ppl. a. 

1857^ H. B. Farnie in Golf ana A/lsc. (1BS7) 172 The ball 
stimying may be lifted if within six inches 01 that of the 
player, imiil the stroke is done. 1862 Remarks on Golf 17 
Steimies,. frequently occur, and often cause the hole to be 
halved v.'hlch the steimied man felt confident of winning. 
1894 A. Lang in Daily N^nvs 5 July 5/2 A man often stimies 
himself, by a bad putt. 1896 PL B. hlANSFiELO Nevj fy Old 
Chips 320 When he stimxed me, I managed to play round 
him into the hole. 190X Scotsman 5 Sept. 7/2 Mr. Worth- 
ington was slimled and in trying to loft, knocked iSlr. Wil- 
liamson's ball into the hole. 

Stymmer, variant of STuniEu. 

Stymplialian (stimf?-lian), a. Ifyth. [f. L. 
Stympkali-tis (f. Stymphahts or -wot, a Gr. Stv/t- 
^oXos) +-AS.] Of or belonging to Stymphalus, a 
district in Arcadia harmted by a species of odious 
birds of prey, tbe destruction of which was the sixth 
of the ‘labours’ of Hercules. 

i6S3 H, CoCAK tr, HtsU Died, Sie* iv. xiii. 129 He fre. 
Hercules] chaced away the Birds which infested all the 
(^untrey about the Stymphalian Fen. 1704 Swirr T, Tub 
Hi. 78 A sort of dangerous Fowl, who have a perverse In. 
cUnation, to plunder the best Branches of the Tree of 
Knowledge, like those Stymphalian Birds that eat up the 
Fruit. A. H. S.MrTH CataU Idngr, Gems Brii^ bfus* 152 
Hcrakles kneeling^ to right, and dratving bow at Stjanpha- 
liaa birds (two) flying before him. 

So Stymplialid a. [L. Stymphalid-, -is, Gr. 2 rup- 
:STVfupa\xs fem. adj.] = SiTirPHALiAN a . ; 
also si., a Stymphalian bird, t Sty mplialist (see 
quot. 1595). 

xs6o B. Gooce tr. Palinxenins* Zodiac iii. (1561) F vj b. 
He hath expelde the Stympbalides by force of valeant bowe. 
1584 Hudson Dit Barias* Judith v. (x6o8) 74 Ye St>Tn- 
phalids, who with your youth vptaks, You rauens that from 
vs our riches raks. _X59S‘ Dando & ViMss* Maroceus Extat, 
(Percy Soc.) 16 This stymphalist is hee, that with five or 
sixe tenements, and the retinue thereunto belonging, infectes 
the aire with stench, and poisons that parish. x62o Syl- 
vester Tobacco Battered 775 Our AIddes..Hath, as with 
Arrowes, from His sacred Sides, All-ready chac't These 
stinking Stympbalides. 1831 PCeichtley Mythol, 11. iv. 
(1854) 316 His sixth task was to drive a^v'ay the Stymp^lid 
birds. 

Styncli(e, Styney : see Stench, STrANT. 
Styiig(k, Styngiil ; see Stink v., Stikgle. 
Styonie, -y, obs. ff. Sttany. 

Stypand, -end(e, obs. forms of Stipend. 
Stype, Stypell, obs. ff. Steep, Steeple. 
Styplmate (stiffnA), si. Chem. £C Sttphk-io 
+ -ATE 1 .] A salt of stypbnic acid, 

3857 Miller Elem. Chem., (1862) 663 The styphnates 
..are decomposed with explosion, when gently heated. 

Stypludc (sii*fnik), a. Chem. [f. supposed Gr. 
*aTUipv^6s (a mistake for arpvfpvoi) astringent •f'-ic. 

The name (G. styphninsaure) was given by tbe discoverers, 
BStlger and Will, Liebifs Ann. der Ckemic 1846, LVIIl, 
269.] 

Styphnic acid, a dibasic astringent add obtained 
by the action of nitric acid on asafostida and other 
gnm resins. Also called oxypUric acid. 

1850 Fownes Chem. (ed. 3) 524 To these may be added the 
styphnic acid recently described by MM.Bocttgerand Will. 

ShypxTTTn (sti*pii?m). Fharm, [quasi-L., f, Gr, 
OTVTTTj tow.] A superior kind of carded oakum, 
used for surgical dressings. 

1871 Lancet 17 June 826/2 Styptum is antiseptic, and has 
an agreeable odour. 1895 Arwld « 5 * Sons' CataL Surg. 
Instrum. 726 Stypium, per lb., x o. 

Styple, stj^pyi, obs. ff. Steeple. 

II Stypsis (sti*psis). Med. [late L. siypsis, a. 
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Gr. erru^tr, n. of action to arv(puv (whence 
Styptic).] The application or use of styptics, 

1890 Billings Med. Diet. X91X in Webster. 

Styptic (sti'ptik), a. and sb. Forms : 5 etip- 
tik, -tyk, 5-6 styptyke, 6-7 -tike, 5-7 stiptike, 
6 -tyke, 5-8 fitiptick(e, styptiqne, (7 stiptict, 
stiticke), 7 stypticke, 7-8 etyptiefc, stiptic, 7- 
styptic, [ad. Jate L. styptietts, a. Gr. aTvrrriKbs, 
f. aTv<p-€iv to contract, have an astringent effect 
upon. Cf. F. siypttquel\ A. adj. 

1 . Having the power of contracting organic 
tissue ; having an austere or acid taste ; harsh or 
raw to the palate ; having a binding efiect on the 
stomach or bowels. 

r X400 Lanfrands Cirurg, g8 Dietc him with colde metis 
& stiplik. 1425 tr. Arderjte's Treat. Fistula^ etc. 81 A 1 
stiptik hingz bene repressiue of humours, c 1440 Pallad. on 
Ihtsb. XI. 281 The siipiyk whyie (wine] a stomak that is 
laxe Wole helpe. 1477 Norton Ord. Alek.v. in Ashm. 
(1652) 74 And so is Sowerish last called Sapor Pontick, And 
lesse Sower all^o called Sapor Stiptick 1533 Elyot Cast. 
Helthew. viu (1541) 18 b, Meates stiptike or rough on the 
tongc, byndeth and comforteth appetite. 1578 Lyte Do^ 
doens VI. Ixviii. 745 The gal (of the oak] is also very binding 
and stiptique. 1610 B. Alchemist 11. v. What’s that? 

A Lullianist? a Ripley?. .Know you the sapor pontick? 
sapor sliptick? 1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 1B8 Take., 
some stypticke thing after mcalc..that may inhibit the 
ascending ofvapors, by dosing xp the mouth 01 the stom.ick. 
1646 Sir T. BRowNE/Vewrf..^. vi.xli. 338 There is a sowre, 
stipticke salt diffused through the earth, which passing a 
concoction in plants, becommeth milder and more agreeable 
unto the sense. 1732 Ardutiinot Rules of Diet in AIL 
ftients^ etc. (1735) 250 Austere, astringent, vegetable Sub- 
stances..; as Several sorts of Plumbs, ..distinguishable by 
their rough styptlck Taste... Pomegranates, which contain 
a Juice styptick, and extremely cooling. 1804 Med. Jrnl. 
XII. 30 Dogberrj’ tree.. .The berries of this tree have a 
styptic quality, and are biller to the taste. 1871 Garrod 
Mat. Med. (cd. 3) 88 An orange-brown solution, with a 
strong styptic taste. 

b. Of a medicament, etc. : That arrests hremor- 
rhage. 

c 142$ tr. A rdeme's Treat. Fistula^tlc. 27 Puluer of alum, 
zucarin combust, ‘bole armenic*, (etc.), .ar. .of besatne vertu 
in repencraclon of fiesch an cicatrtzactone and hat Jjai bene 
al stiptik. 1543 Traiieron Vigo's Chirur;^. in. xi. xoob/2 
Ye shal minuter this.. which is stiptike, & consoundeth or 
ioyneth together, y« woundes in the guties. 1658 A. Fox tr. 
iVurtz' Surg. IL xui. 97 These Wounds, .ought to be healed 
with stiptick Plaisters. 1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6115 The 
Royal Styptique liquor w.!® used in the last engagement 
against the Dutch by theCbirurgions. 27x7 PorE///VT/?xi.983 
A bitter root he bruised; The wound he wash’d, the styptic 
juice infused. 1745 R. James Med. Diet. J 1 1 . s.v. Stypti^ 
I found that many little Trials W'cre made there, also, with 
a Styptic Ball, mixed with French Brandy. 1872 F. G. 
Thomas i?/r. IVomen joj Both these €.*^65 readily yielded 
to the recumbent posture, and the application of cold and 
st>piic compresses. x88o W, MacCormac AnHsept. Surg. 
167 Pure spirit ts a good application; It is slightly styptic 
and quite antiseptic. 

C. fig. 

1583 Stubbes Abus. 1. (1879) pB Find the saw'ce 

sowre and stiptick enough in Hell. 2637 Hev"vvood Dial. 
IL Wks. 1874 VI. 118 By her the Boy would be so much 
insenc'd, To aime a shaft In Stiptick poison dipt. 2641 
Milton Ch. Govt, il iii. 56 Not medling with that restrain- 
ing and styptick surgery which the law uses,.. against the 
eruptions and outermost effects thereof (malice]. 2648 J. 
Beau.mo.vt Psyche lu. xcviii, That stiptic Word full in the 
Priest's face dew. And fastned mystic chains upon bb 
To.ngue. 

d. In plant-names. 

2847 Darlington .< 4 wrr. Weeds sso Cassia oecidentalis... 
Stjptic Weed, 2864 Grisebach Flora Brit, W. Ind. 788/1 
Styptic- or velvet-bur, Privaechinata. 

f 2 . Of a person, etc., the bowels ; Costive, OBs, 
2582 Hester Seer. Phioray.wi. Iv. 77 Tlib Dialartaro b 
good.. for those that are stiptike of bodie. 2607T0PSELL 
Fourf. Beasts 381 A belly neither continually loose nor 
stiptike. 

B. sb. 

1 . A substance having the power of contracting 
organic tissue. 

a 2400 Lavf rands Cirurg. 226 pou scbalt avoide \>o ma- 
lerc, & hop schalt comforte h® place (the mouth of the 
stomach] with stiptikis. 2638 tr. Bacon's Life Death (1650) 
37 This inconvenience b remedied . .by shutting the mouth of 
the Stomach strongly, with Stiptickes. x^x2-x4 Pope Rape 
Lock II. 232 Gums and Pomatums shall bis flight restrain,.. 
Or Alum styptics with contracting poiv'r Shrink his thin 
essence like a rivel'd fiow’r. 2756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters I. 
23 That austere, rough styptlt^ called alum. 

b. as a remedy for haemorrhage. 

c* 4 *S Arderne’s Treat. Fistuiaf etc. 74 Afterward 
[after phlebotomy] be her done suiTumigacion or foraenlacion 
of gall, or of. . wormode, borsmynt, and sich oher stiptikez. 
1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, v. ix. 399 There was an 
effusion of bloud..; but having Dossils ready dipt in the 
Royal Stiptick, we applied them. 2755 Mbs. Delany Life 
4- Corr. {x86i) 111 . 322 Her nose, .has already bled 25 or 
16 ounces: it bat present stopped by Eaton's Stiptic. 2825 
Scott Talisin. xiv. The physician.. withdrew from tbe 
wounded shoulder the fragment of the weapon, and slopped 
with £t>*ptics and bandages the effusion of blood which 
followed ^842 Penny Cycl, XXX 1 1.180/2 Those astrin- 
gents are alone entitled to be called styptics which can 1^ 
applied directly to the bleeding orifice ; and of these some 
act chemically, others vitally, and others merely mechanic- 
ally. 1834 T. Praci.Surg.fe^. 4) I. 481 Astrin- 

gents or styptics are \*alaable agents in the arrest of ble^- 
ing...‘Cold* ba powerful styptic. 

c. fig. 


1785 Geo. a Bellamy Apology (ed. 3) VI. ug Hope 
celestial Comforter ! that only Styptic for a bleeding heart 
2855 Thackeray Newcomes II. xii. 220 Again the flow of 
words is checked by the styptic [sc. a kbs) previously ap. 
plied. 2858 Mr& Oliphant Laird of Norlaw III. 92 Vul. 
gar, needful business, the very elements of daily necessity 
—these are the best styptics for thrusts in the heart. 1879 
Dowden Southey ii. 28 He had been squandering his emo- 
lions; he had been indulging in a luxury and waste of 
passion. Here was a tonic and a styptic. 

+ 2 . A mordant. Obs. rare. 

2685 W. CkJLE in Phil. Trans. XV. i?8i The last and most 
beautifull colour,, will ..be.. of a fair bright Crimson..; 
which afterwards (notwithstanding there is no use of any 
S^tic to bind the colour) will continue the same. 

Sl^^tical (sti-ptikal), a. 1 0 bs. [f. as prec.+ 
-AL.J = Styptic a. 

2528 Paynell Salerne's Regim. Q iiij, Prunes that be nat 
r>'pe be stypticall. 26x2 Benvenuto's Passenger ii. 205 
Let vs take something stiticall, without drinking iherevpon, 
and those be Pcares, Medlers, [etc.]. 1652 Herinelicall 
Banquet B 3, Aluminous and Pontick (Salts], which are 
Stegnoticall, Stypticall, and Corroborating the Retentive 
faculties. 1686 Plot Stafjbrdsh. 165 Every body knows 
what stiptical qualities, always attend ferrugineous bodies. 
2762 B. Stiluncfleet tr. Beyerstein's Obst.to Impr.Physic 
in Misc. Tracis (1791) 215 Thus watery mixed with dry,., 
glutinous with stiptical,. .mutually weaken each other. 
2820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 519 He has been ob- 
served to, ..as if conscious of the styptical effect of cold, 
apply snow with his paws to tbe wound. 

Hence + Sty'pticalness, stypticity. 

2528 Paynell Salemc's Regim. R ij, Medlars make one 
coslife throughe their sowemes and stipticalnes. 1727 
Bailey voL II, StipticalnesSf sliptick Quality, or Aptness 
to stop Blood, &c. 

Stypticite (sti'ptissit). Mitt. [f. Gr. uturtiriJj 
Styptic + -ITE. Named by J. F. L. Hausmann 
in 1847.] An obsolete synonym of fibro-ferrite 
(see F IBRD-). 1854 Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 4) XL 3S3. 
Stypticity (stipti'siti). Forms; 5-6 stipti- 
cite, (6 styp-), 6-7 stipticitie, 7-8 -ty, 7 styp* 
ticitie, 7- Btsrpticity. [ad. med.L. siypiiciiatf. 
styptic-us Styptic a. Cf. F. stypiiciU (14th c, in 
Littrd).] 

L Styptic quality ; astringency. 
c 2400 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Gov. Lordsh. 98 pe scnstbilyte of 
Jjc tongc ys by way of tastyngc & sauour, And jbarof er ix 
mancres ; S wet ncsse, bitternesse, . . ponticite, sti;>ticite, [etc.]- 
*527 Andrew Brunsroyke's Distyll. Waters Oj, Dronke of 
the same water (of crab-apples] sloppeih the laske with cu 
stypiycite. 1575 J. Banister Treat, Chyntrg. Con* 
solidaliua. By their stipticitie and d^ng they haue power 
to skinne and healc, equally incarnating fleshe^and skione. 
2666 Boyle Orig, Forms 4* QuaU 218 Qualities., such as 
are Properties peculiar to it (Vitriol], as Greenness, easing 
of Fusion, Styptidiy of TasL 1702 Cold Bathing 

L 22 Marle-Waiers taste smooth, and have a little Stiplicity. 
2772 Phil. Trans. LXII. 462 Tbe spring possesses some 
Slight degree of stypticity, by means of a chalybeate im- 
pregnation- 2834 T. J, Grahasi Dom. Med. (1844J 181 The 
gentle stypticity, or astringency in genuine claret, renders it 
..the most wholesome of any strong liquor. 

J 2 . Costiveness (of the stomach or bowels). Obs, 
2620 Vekner Via Recta viii. 290 If it [the stpmacb) be 
subicct to Iaxhle,then a Icsse portion of drinke; iftostypti- 
citie, then a greater is to be assumed. 

St3rpticize (sti’ptisaiz), v. [f. Styptic w.+ 
-IZE.J traits. To dress or treat with a styptic. 

2B66 Blaolmore Cradock Nowell xxxviii, Wena’s ull 'vas 
st>T3ticized. ^ 

Sl^^ticness (sti'ptxknfe), 7 Obs. [f. Sttpiic 
ff. + -FE 83 ,] = Stypticity. 

C242S tr, Arderne's Treat. Fistula, etc. 81 (Zucarynej 
mundifieth, forsoj?, with a stiptikncz. 2580 T. 
Approved Medicines 58 b, The Jruile with *^*^°*® 
tjwnesse bath a certayne watcrishe sweetenesse. xo^ ' • 
Simpson Ilydrol. Chym. 82 Acidities. .may be tumd.. 
a spurious saltishness or siyptickness- 2727 Bailey vol , 
Styptickneis, astringent or binding Quality. . 

t b. Costiveness (of the stomach or bowels). 

2622 Woodall Surg. A/ff/tf_Wks.(i653) 245 Abstersive 
cines .. learing a certain stiptlckncsse behind thern. x 
Venner Via Recta viii. 190 drinke is to ^ 
and diminished, according to tbe. . disposition of the stoma 
in..Ioosencs, or siiplicknes. , _/• 

t Sty*ptive, a, Obs. rare. [Alteration o 
Styptic : see -ive.] =: Styptic a. , 

1640 Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 446 It (Rupturewort] 
a little stiptive or astringent taste. 

Styr, obs. form of Stir. , 1- 

S^racin (St3i»;rasin). Chem. Also -ino. 

F- styracine, f. L. sty roc- Styrax: see -li’*E'J 
A crj'stalline substance obtained from storax an 
balsam of Peru. . v 1 r? 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 522^Vhcn the 
is treated with alcohol, about a fourth part rem^s n 
solved, constituting a white crystalline inass.^ ” 

substance which M. Bonastre has disiinguisbea 
name of styracin. 2863 Fo^vnes Chem. (ed. 9) Sy . 
compound described respectively under P^bpoo 

mein (when oily), and styracin (when solid), xy* ‘ 
Mat. Med. (ed^) 270 Styracin.. or cinnamate 

Styrage, Styrer, obs. if. Steerage, Steebeb. 


slyraXj 


Gr. 


Siyvaix. (stoiarsks). [a. L. 

CTvpa^, storax, storax-tree.] 
jL An aromatic gum ; = Storax r. 

*558 Warde tr. Alexid Seer, i, 45 TaJ:e..Ambergryse,.- 
Styrax calamita, [etc.]. .And tbe Ambre, Styrax, ^ 
other thinges.that reraaine m the bottome of the sny 
•%’cssel, . . will be excedinge good to make niusket^sw 
balles. 1622 Burton Anat, Mel. 11. ii- in- 33 ^ Bcirom, 
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L&danum, Stymx, and such like gummes, which make 
a pl^sanl and acceptable perfume. 1783 Phi}, Trans, 
LXXIII. S39 It IS but too common to find it adulterated., 
with styrax or other resins. x88a Encyd, Brit, XIV. 687/2 
It is from the bark of this XaXX^t irt^^Liquidamtar orient 
talis\ that the storaxof the ancients.., the medicinal styrax 
of to^ay, is prepared. 

2. A styrax-lrec (see 3). Cf. Stokax 3, 

183a Maccillivrat Trav. Huvzloldt xxiii. (1836) 329 
The truncated cone ofTolima . .rises amidst forests of styrax. 

3. Comb., as styrax-Jio-ming adj. ; styrax tree, 
a tree of the genus Styrax, esp. S. ojfficinalis. 

X7B6 Abercrombie Card, Assist,, Arrati^, Plants 30 Li* 
quidambar, or sweet gum tree^StjTax-flowing. 1579 North 
Plutarch, Lysander (1593) 493 Not far from thence there 
grow great plenty of ^Styrax \/>riitted Styrap] trees. 2767 
Abercrombie Ev, Man his tnvn Card, (1^3) 685/1 Styrax* 
tree, ofScinaU 

Styre, obs, f. Steer ri.l and w.i ; var. Sure. 

Styria, erron. form of Stibia. 

Styrlan (strrian), a. and sb. [f. Styria (see 
below : in Ger. Steier, Steiermarh') + -ax.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Styria, a crownland 
and duchy of the Austrian empire. 

iSas J* Kussell. Tour Germany II, 345 An irruption 
of the Tartars had driven a StjTian priest to save himself 
by flight. 2890 D. Davjdsok Mem, Long Life x 246 
The happy faces and picturesque costume of the St^tian 
peasantry*. 2907 Aihenseuni ax Dec. 794/3 An isolated 
mountain village in the StjTian Alps. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Styria. 

2622 BurtoH Anat, Mel. i. ti, 11. i. 95, 1 . Aubanus Bohe- 
mius referres that Struma, or poke of the Bauarians & 
Styrians to the nature of their vN'atcrs, 2867 H. P. Liddok 
in J, O. Johnston Life d* Lett, v. (2904) 105 The T>Tolese 
and Styrians, 

Styrk(e, Styrlyng, Styni(e, obs. ff. Stibk, 
Stabling 1, Stern a, 

Styrol (staisT^jl). Chent, Also styrole. [f. 
Styr-as + -OL.] An oil obtained from storax and 
the lesin of balsam of Peru ; oil of siorax. 


2845 28 June 312/2 Styrole is a volatile oil, oh* 

taincd by distilling the balsam stjTax or storax, although 
only in small quantity, and has a general analogy to ben* 
zoin. 1872 Garroo Mai, Med, (ed. 3) 270 Styrol (C*H 9 ), 
a colourless oil, of an aromatic odour. 

St3rrolene(st3i»T^li‘n). Cham. [f. prec. + -ENE.] 
= Sttbol. 

1881 Watts Did. Chew. 3rd Si^pl. 2832 Styrolene, C*H^ 
Syn. with Cinnamene. 2892 J. E. Marsh .tr. van 'iHoff^s 
Chetn, Sface 33 St>Tolene of Storax CgHs.CH.CHj, re- 
ported active by BertheloL 

Styrone (staiaTt^on). Chem, [f. Sttr-ax + 
-ONE.] An alcohol in crystalline form obtained 
from the decomposition of styracin; used as an 
antiseptic and a bleaching agent. 

285a W. Gregory Handbk, Org. Chem, (ed. 3I 296 The 
hydrated oxide of styrj’lc, called also styrone, exists in two 
forms, as an oil and in a crystalline form. 2B82-4 Medical 
Ann. 6/2 StiT0ne..onc of the most powerful antiseptics 
known. 2893 W. R. Dawsoh tr. Schenk's Man. Bacieriot. 
224 Styrone, glycol, or equal parts of glj’ccrine and ether 
are us^ as bleaching agents. 

Styrpe, Styrre, obs. forms of Stirp, Stir. 

Styrrep, -op, etc., obs. ff. Stirrup. 

Styryl (stai®*ril). Chem, Also -yle, [f. Sttr- 
ax + -TL.] A S}*nonym of Cinntl. Also attrib,, 
as in styryl alcohol Hence Styryllc a, 

2852 (see Styrone]. 2877 Watts Did, Chem. V. 446-7. 

Stytlie, Stytll (staic, Staip). dial. Also 8 
stith, 9 stithe. [Of obscure origin ; perb, altered 
from *stive cogn. w. Stive v,^‘] 

1 . Foul air in a mine ; = Choee-damp. 

2708 J. C. Cotnf l. Collier (1845) 23 He may loose his Life 
by StjTh, which is a sort of bad foul Air. 2765 Phil, Tr^s, 
LV. 24oThechoak.damp, or stith, found tn the coal.mines. 
2818 W. Phillifs Geot. 101 The after-damp or styihe, which 
follows these blasts, is a mixture of the carbonic acid and 
azotic gases. 2863 Tyneside Sonp 12 But did they face 
the deadly stytb, where scarce a single breath Held life.. 1 
2885 Standard A They have .. succumbed to the 

effects of the stytbe. 


2 . A suffocating smell. 

2823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Sixthe. Rhyming to tithe, 
. . ‘ The stithe is very oppressive.* 2850 T. Bewick Howdy 
ff Uf getting 25 She thout she wad ba* been skumfeesht wi 
the steyth. 2897 AllbutCs Sysi. Med, II. 96S In burning 
off the old paint there is t«ually considerable stithe. 

Stythe, obs. form of Stithy. 

St^e, obs. form of Stew Snrr a. 
Styuye, obs. form of Stew rJ.l 
Styward(e, Stywerd(e, obs. ff. Steward, 
Stywe, sty wye, obs. ff. Stew j^.i and sb,^ 

I! Styz (stiks). Myth. In 4 Stige, 6 Styxe, 6-7 
Stir, [L. Styx, a. Gr. (Sriry-) related to 
GTv^iiv to hate, oruyvor hateful, gloomy.] A river 
of the lower world or Hades, over which the shades 
of the departed were ferried by Charon, and by 
which the gods swore their most solemn oaths. 

2390 Gower Cenf. II. 264 Be Segne and Stige be swor 
also, That ben the depe Pettes tuo Of belle the most prin* 
cipal. 2560 T. H. tr. Ovids Fable liarcissus A iiij b, And 
when he was receyued, into that hyllye hellye] place 

be [read he] j’cke wythin the ogly st>*pe [read Styxe], be- 
helde hys wretched face. 2588 Shaks. TiL A, l i. 88 ^Vhy 
suffer*st thou thy Sonnes vnburied yet, To houer on the 
drcadfull shore of Siixt 1602 Warner Alh. Eng. vi. xxx. 
250 By Styx I vowe. .Venus would be Vulcans, and he 
knowes 1 Iruely sware. 2614 Ralegh Hist. World v, 
iv. I 8. 613 There is not any forme of oath, whereby such 
articles of peace can bee held inuiolable, saue onely ly the 
water of Styx, that is, by Neccssitie, 164a H. More Song 
of Soul II. I. L 5 That foal lore. .and quill Steep’d in sad 
Styx, and fed with stinking gore. 2^9 Trapham Disc. 
Health Jamaica 27, 1 have observed it i^Ucr of Fact 
where such care hath been omitted, more lives then else- 
where have flooded into St>'x. 2797 Burke Lett, Regicide 
Peace iii. Wla. (iBoS) VIII. 280 Uhis would be a never- 
failing source of true glo^*, if springing from just and ri^ht ; 
but it is truly dreadful ifit be an arm of Styx, which springs 
out of the profoundest depths of a poisoned soil. 2629 ' R. 
Rabelais 4* Heloisa 297 To pass o'er Bot'ny 
Bavs dread styx. 2852 Thackeray Esmond ri. iz, He told 
a falsehood as black as Styx. 



Su, dial. f. She ; obs. f. She. Sue, obs. f. So. 
Suabian : see Sw.vbian. 

Suability (si?(abi-llti). 0 '.S. [f. ne.\t: see 
-iTi'.] Liability to be sued. 

1798 in Lcnv II. 470 Suability and suable 

are words not in common use, but they conci^eIy and cor- 
rectly convey the idea annexed to them. 1833 in Calhoun 
(1874) U. 302 l*he Senator cited the suability of the 
states as an evidence of their ivant of sovereignty. 

Suable (siK-ab^), a. Now chiefly C/\S* ff. 
Sde V, -}■ -ABLE.] Capable of being sued, liable to 
be sued ; legally subject lo civil process. 

rt X623 SwiNBURKE Treat. SpousaU (16S6) lao The Parties 
contracting Sf^usals or Matrimony, under any such Con- 
ditions, are neither bound, nor suable, until the Condition 
be extant. 2693 Mod. Rep. XII. Case 93, 45 He cannot 
plead tn bar 71^ ungues exccitior^..\i^o:3M.%^ he allows him- 
self to be suable. 18x0 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (18^9) 137 
A stale which ^^olaled its own contract was suable *in the 
courts of the United States. 1875 Poste Gains ii. § 2S2 A 
trustee is only suable for the simple amount of the subject 
of trusL 

b. Capable of being sned for. 

2726 Ayliffe Partrgon 343 Legacies out of Lands are 
properly suable in Cbancety. 

f Sua'da. Ob^. [L. Sudda, fem. of suddiis per- 
suasive, f. root swdd- (see Suave). Cf. G. sttada, 
suada (coUoq.) gift of the gab.] The Roman god- 
dess of persuasion; hence = persuasiveness, per- 
suasive eloquence. 

1593 HAR\’E^• Four Lett. Wks, (Grosart) 1, 242 How faine 
would I see,.Suadas hoony-bees in you rehiu’d. 2593 — 
Pierce's Super. Ibid. 11. 276 Euen the filed Suada of Isocra- 
tes, wanted the voyce of a Siren, or the sound of an Eccho. 
1621 S. Ward Happiness 0/ Practice 18 Irrisistable is the 
Suada of a good life, aboue a faire profession. 

Snade (sw^d), v. Now rare or dial. Also 6 
swad(e, 9 ’swade. [Partly ad. L. suaderej f. root 
swdd- (see Suave) ; partly byapharesis from Per- 
suade. Cf. obs. F. « Persuade in various 

senses. Hence + Suading ppl. a. (in iil'Sitadht^. 

J531 Cranmer in Strj'jw Mem. App. u (1694) 3 He swade A 
that with such goodlj’ eloquence.. that he were lyke to per- 
suade many. X548 Bodrugan Epit. 248 There be dtuerse 
whiche. .swade the vmion of Scotlande vnto youre highnes. 
•2550 Hooper Servu yonas iv. 69 b, These comfortable pro- 
raises, which the deuil auenturth to swad >*3 vnto. 1^57 
Grimalde in ToUets Mise. (Arb.) 201 Flee then ylswading 
pleasures baits >'ncreew. X589 Mar*Mariin A 3 Thilke way 
& trood wbilke thou dost s^s-ade, is steepe & also tickle. 
*2889 H. IF", Line. Gioss.^ 'Stvade. 2891 Proving' cyGennad 
12X So he. .Agreed to work for her who suaded him. 

T Sua'dible, Obs. rare-^. [ad. late L. j;/ 5 - 
dibilis, f. sttddere : see prec, and -ible.] That 
may be easily persuaded ; = Suasible. 

1382 Wycuf yantes iii. 17 Wisdom that is fro aboue first 
..it ischaast, afeirward pesible, mylde, suadible. 

11 Suseda (siwPda). [mod.L. ^Forsk&l 1775).] 

A plant of the genus Suseda (N.O. Chtmpodiaces^, 
which comprises herbaceous or shrubby plants 
growing on the sea-shore or in saline districts. 

2901 spectator Oct. 607/2 The three sea lavenders and 
suordOt which grows into bushes near Blakene^’. 

Suagat, north, form ofSo-cATE, 

Suage, obs. form of Sewage; variant of Swage. 
Suai^ obs. Sc. form of Suave a. 

SuaMn (swa-kin). Also Suafcim. The name 
of a port on the Sea used as the distinctive 
epithet of a variety of gum arabic exported thence. 

1874 Fluckicer & Hanborv Pharmacogr. 210 Suakin 
Gura.Talca orTalha Gum.. is remarkable for its brittleness. 
i5^ Budi's Handbk. Med. See. III. 409, 

Suan-pan, variant of Swanpan, Chinese abacus. 
Snant, sb. ? Obs. Also 7, 9 sewsnt. [? Var. of 
SEwnfl.] App.aname for certain flat fish; see quots. 

a i6og Vessis Secrets of Angling n. xxviil. (1613) C 7 b. 
To take the Sewant, yea, the Flounder sweet- Ihd. xln. j 
D 2 The Suant swift, that is not set by leasL 26x5 Mark- 
kas! Pleas. Princ. vi. (1635) 32 The Flounder, and Sewant 
are greedy biier^ yet verj* crafty. 1847 Halliweix Diet. 
Sesvant, the plaice. Northumb. 

Snant (sir 7 *ant), a. Now diaL Forms: 5 
snante, snaunt, 6-9 sewant, S souant, 9 suent, 
S- snant. [a. -AF. jr/u(;/)rr/, OF.stnar.t.f sivant^ 
pr. pple. of sivre (mod. F. siiivre) to follow 
L. ^seqttere for 5 equt.'\ 

•j*!. Following, ensuing. Obs. (Cf. Suixc.) 

2423 Yonce Ir. Secr.Secr. xxxviL 195 Now will I retoum 
.to that place, .in this Sam maner suante. 

•f* 2 . ? Agreeing, suitable. Obs, 

14x8-30 J. Pace Siege 0/ Rouen in Hist, Coll. Cit. Lend. 
(Csunden) 34 Kjmgj-s, herrowdys, and pursefa^tys, In cotys 
of armys suaunii*s [r-rr. amy*umis, arryauntis]. 
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3 . Working or proceeding regularly, evenly, 
smoothly, or easily; even, smooth, regular. Also 
advb. « SUANTLT. 

For other dial. me.anings ('pladd, equable', ‘pleasing, 
agreeable ’, ‘demure, grave *) see Eng. Dial. Did. 

*547. etc. {implied in Suakfly]. ^ 1605 R. Carew in Lett. 
LrV.il/m (Camden) 100 By observing our wiitie and sewant 
^Printed servant] manner of deducing {words from Latin 
and French]. <11722 .Lisle Husb. (1757) 149 The mlddle- 
npe barley. .ripened altogether, and looked white and ver>* 
suant [tnarg, kindly, flourishing^ 1787 Grose Prov. Glcss.^ 
Zuant^ regularly sowed. The wheat most be 2own zuanL 
X796 \V. H. ^Iarshall Rur.Econ. Eng, I. 330 Soxtani i 
fair, even, regular (a hackne>*ed M-ord). 1854 N. ft Q. Ser. t. 
X. 420 A fohennan’s line is said to run through his hand 
suant [printed suart] when he feels no inequality or rough- 
ness, but it is equally soft and flexible throughout. 1854 
Thoreau Walden (1908)28 Yet the Middlesex Cattle Show 
goes off here with idat annually, as if all the joints of the 
agricultural machine were suent. 1899 Barinc-Gould Bk. 
It-'est II. xvL 252 Peter and his wife did not get on very 
* suant ‘ together. 

Su'antly, adzf. Now dial. [f. prec. + -ly 2 j 
R egularly, evenly, uniforml}', smoothly. 

The taxm seu/antfy ot quot. 1592-3 was entered in Kersey’s 
ed. of Phillips World 0/ Words as sevantly with def. 
‘well, honestly*. Some mod. diets, have copied this and 
have further invented a form sevant adj. 

1547 Records yudie. Uryne 18 b. Not suanlly and uni 
formly iejmed together. 2592-3 AdsS c. 10 § i 3^at 
eche sorte of the satde Kersyes or Dorens sbalbe sewamly 
woven throughout. 2865 Jennikcs Z)iVr/. IF. Eng. 
Suently, evenly, smoothly, plainly. 

Suarrow, variant of Saouabi. 

2842 Penny Cyel. XXIII. 284/2 Soarrow-nut {Caryocar). 

Suasible (sw?*sib’l), a. rare. [ad. * 5 Udsi^ 
biiiSf f. siids^f ppl. stem of suddere to Suade : see 
-IBLE \ cf. It. sttastbile.'\ Capable of being per- 
suaded ; that is easily persuaded. (Cf. Suadible.) 

2582 iV. T. (Rhem.) James in. 17 Peaceable, modest, stia. 
sible (Tind.vle easj* to be entreated; W^cl. 1st r^rx. sau- 
dible, snd vers, able to be counseilid}. 2656 Blount Gios. 
sogr. 2832 Fraser's Mag, VI, 4B7 The want of menial 
strength rendering them so peculiarly suasible, that they 
posse<!S no powers of resistance.^ 2852 I, Taylor Wesley 
113 Throughout the Inspired Writings, men are dealt wila 
by their Maker, [as] suasible, accountable, and free. 

Suasion (sw^'^^n). Also 4 suasioun, 5 •yon, 
6-7 swasion. [ad.L. sudsioy -dnem, n. of action f. 
sitddere to Suade. Cf, obs. F. stiasion (14th c.).] 

1 , The act or fact of exhorting or urging ; per- 
suasion. 

c X374 Chaucer Boetk. 11. pr. 1 . (1868) 30 Com nowe furhe 
herfore ^e suasioun of sxvetnesse Rethotyen. 1432-^0 tr. 
Higlcn (Rolls) VII. 93 Seynte Elphcgus %vas made bisebop 
of WjTichesire, thio the suasion off blissede Andrewe, ap- 
perjTTgc to sej-nte Danstan. 2528 More Dyalcge 1. Wks. 
157/1 The! had ones at the subtill suasion of the deuilJ, 
broken the thirde comaundemenU Antipathic 

Q O perfidious, ungratefull counsell and swasjon of this pre- 
late- 1660 South .Srrwr. (1727) IV. 34 It cannot be subdued 
by meer Suasion, 1720 Watis in Relig. yuv. (1789) 269 To 
address the ear 'With conquering suasion, or reproof severe. 
1844 Kikclake Eothen xxviii. Men governed by reasons 
and suasion of speech. 1867 Smiles Hugttenois Eng. v. 
(18S0) 74 Conformity by force, if not by suasion. 

b. Moral suasion', persuasion exerted or acting 
through and upon the moral nature or sense, 

2642 D. Rogers Naantan 13 A cause oCmorall swasion to 
apprehend the truth, 2700 C. Antid. Armin. (2827) 

xx3 Moral suasion will neuer prove efiectual to open the 
heart of man, xWi Sat. Rev, 14 Dec. 596 fHiey] might., 
have found fitting occupation for their powers of moral 
suasion in the endeawur to arert a struggle lar more fero- 
cious. 1885 Dilke in Leeds Mere, 15 Dec. 5/3 Who thought 
that moral 'stiasion needed to be aided by legislation. 

c. transf. 

1856 Masson Ess. Biog. ff Crii. 430 The occult suasion of 
the rh>Tnc. a i85x Clough Mari Magna 3S3 The sinking 
stars their suasions urge for sleep, 1875 Gladstone Glean. 
VI. ii. 109 Introducing the Roman or Papal religion. .under 
..the silent but steady suasion of its ceremonial. 

2 . An instance of this. 

C1407 Lvdg. Reson 4 Sens. 1994 With many mighty Ar- 
gument, Tatieyne to ther entcncion, Bj* many strong sua- 
sion. C14S0 C.KPO'RKce. Life St. Gilbert Nc hret>*ng of 
he xuges, ne fayre suasiones of oHr. exsss Harpsfield 
Divorce Hen. VJIl (Camden) pt It is untrue that the stale 
of the said x8 chapter standeth wholly upon dehortations 
but rather upon suasions and exhortations. 1642 D. Rogers 
Haatnan 149 Away w’ith thy morality and moral! swasions, 
bring them to the bpirtt of ChrisL 1663 Heath Flageilnni 
7 Growing insolent and uncorrigible from those results ana 
swasions within him. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. xix. v. 
(1S72) V. 500 Suasions from Montalcmbcrt. 

Sn&sive (sw?'siv), a, and sb. Also 7 swasiv’e. 
[ad. L.. *sttds'ivusyi. suas^t see Suasible; cf. obs. 

F. suasif. It., Sp. suasivo.'] 

A. adJ, Having or exercinng the power of per- 


suading or urging; consisting in or tending to 
suasion ; occas. const, of, exhorting or urging to. 

160X Wee\*er Mirr. Mart. A 3 b. Deliuer but in swasive 
eloquence Both of my life and death the verilie. x66o 
Waterhouse Arms ^ Amt. 28 The puissant people of 
Rome, whose practice may be thought most swastve with 
th«..mihtaty Age. 1662 South Serm. (1697) I. 62 Tho its 
command over them was but soasive, and political, yet it 
had the force of coaciion. 1790 Cowper Odyss. x. 206 And 
in wing’d accents suasive thus began. 1871 Earle PkUol. 
Engi. Tongue 313 The genial and suasive satire of the 
Bigiozo Papers. x888 T. E. Holland in Macm.Mag. Sept. 
359/2 These presents bore Latin inscriptions, suasive of 
eating and drinking. 1897 Trotter John Kicholson 18 
Thanks to the suasive influence of British gold. 

B. sb. A suasive speech, motive, or influence. 
^1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1092, I shall not doubt but this Con- 
sideration will have the force of a great s\vasive. 2855 H. 
Rogers Ess. (X874) II. \'ii. 335 By proper importunity, by 
flattering suasives. 2877 Smith ^ Wace's Diet. Chr. Bhg. 
I. 476/2 Bribes, and tempting offers. .were the suasives 
employed to induce the Armenians to renounce their faith. 

b. pi. Used to render the title Suasoriae of one 
of the works of Seneca the rhetorician. 

1856 Merivale Rom. Emp, xli. IV. 565 [Seneca] dirides 
into the twp classes of Suasives and (^ntroversies the sub- 
jects of their scholastic exercises. 

Sna'sively, [f. prec.-}--LT 2 .] in a suasive 
manner; so as to persuade. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. iii.ii, Let a true tale, of his Ma- 
jesty’s, .wretched pecuniar)' impossibilities, be suasively 
told them. 2871 Hardy Desper. Remedies xi, * You must 
remember*, she added, more suasively, ‘that Miss Graye 
has a perfect right to do what she likes.* 

So Sna'slveness. 

X727 Bailey vol II. 1885 Homilei.Rev.lunt 481 The 
leading examples of the early style (of preaching], .charac- 
terized by much unction and suasiveness. 
t SuasOTian, a. Ois. rare-\ [f. L. :iiasori-tis 
(see next) + -an.] = Suasory a. 

1646 J, Temple Irish Reb. Pref. 7 The true Suasorian 
causes (if I may 50 tearm them) which enduced the Irish to 
lay the plot. 

Suasory (sw?J*s3ri), a. and sb. No\v rare. 
Also 7 swas-. [ad. L. suasSri-us, f. suas-, ppl. 
stem; see Suasible and -ORV. Cf. obs. F. warCTrtf.] 
A. adj. Tending to persuade ; persuasive. 

2576 Ftrytsc Panepl. Epist. Aj, Of Epistles, some be 
demonstraliue, some sua^one. 2645 Pacitt /ieresiogK(s64‘;) 
124 The most noble kinde of working, a mans conversion., 
is performed by swasory motives or advice. 2690 C Nesse 
Hist. ^ Mysf. O. tf N. 'Jest. I. 316 Using oiher suasorj’ 
arguments. 2826 H. N. Coleridge Six Months W. Ink. 
(1832) 14s A singularly eloquent preacher in the pathetic 
and suasory Style. 1853 Whewell Grotius II. 378 Some 
are justificator)' or justifying, some suasor)' or impelling. 
f S. sb. = SVASIVE sb. 

2625 Debates Ho. Commons (Camden) 158 Drawing his 
sw’a.'^orie from the answear in religion. 1654 Gatton Pleas. 
Hotes IV. i. 271 The Curate.. had the happinesse to. .have 
the advantage of her eare to convey his Conwlatories, Sua- 
sories,..and the like fxvgments otbis profession. 
b. (See Suasive sb. b.) 

0x656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 694 The first Suasor)* of M. 
Seneca. 

Hence Sxia*soriness rare~^. 

1727 Bailey voL II, Suasoriness, aptness to persuade. 
Suave (sw^v, swav),fl. {iadv.) Alsofisuafe, 
Bwave, Sc, Buaif, swaif. [a. F. suave ( 1 6th cent.), 
a ‘ learned * formation which took the place of the 
‘ popular ’ OF. soef sue/ {suaif) L. sttavis sweet, 
agreeable '.•-*swadv}isy f. rwad~ (see Sweet a.).] 

1 . Pleasing or agreeable to the senses or the 
mind ; sweet. 

c 2560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) rii. 29 Adew h* fragrant 
balrae suaif, And lamp of ladels lustiest ! 15^ Q. Eliz. 
Plntarcli ix, 3 The suafes thing that Silence dotbe Expres. 

2694 Motteux Rabelais\. Epist.252 ’JBese Times.. alter^e 
the suavest Pulchritude. 2849 C. ^rcactE Shirley xx\u To 
whom the husky oat-cake was from custom suave as manna. 

2850 Miss MulockL^ for a Life xva^To break the J'Uaye 
harmony of things. 2878 H. S. Wilson Alpine Ascents iti. 

99 The suaver white hoods of snow summits. 

f 2 . Gracious, kindly. Also adz'b. Sc. Obs. 

2501 Doucias Pal. Hon. Iir. ii, Thir musts gudehe and 
s>aaue. exsso Rolland Cri. Fenus ii. 76 
sweit and swauc. cxjfio A. Scott Pypjj 
Resaifsu-aif, and half mgraif it heir. Ibid, xxxxt. ,3 Swett 
Lord, to Syon be suaN-c. 

3 . Of persons, their manner : Blandly polite or 
urbane; soothingly agreeable. (Cf. Suavjtv 4.) 

tS-tC-Biioste 7ane Errexxv, He., showed a solid enough 
mi^Sintclicctual orga'Cbut ^ nbrapt defiarncy when: 
the suave sign of benevolence should have ijsen. 1B53 — 
VillctU xxi. The rare passion of the constitul.oaaU^^ve, 
and serene, is not a pleasant spectacle. 1653 Lvrros .Jy 
AVrs/ itt. «vi, A sUght daturbance of his otdtnny suave 
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and well-tred equanimity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxxi, 
Doubtless the suave secrclap^ had his own ends to serve. 
1898 J. A- Owen Hawaii iii. 55 Oahumi was quite capti- 
vated by the plausible, suave manners of the ingratiating 
southern chtel. 

Comb. 1894 * Max O’Rell’ 7. Bull Co. 30 These suave- 
loolcing people, far away in the Pacific Ocean. 

Suavely (sw?**vli), adv. [f. Suave a. -h-iiT 2.] 

L In a suave manner; with suavity. 
i86z Thornburv Turner 1 . 317 Judkins suavely 
waves his glass. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxii, ‘ Oh, there is 
no use gctung into an anger ', said Mackenzie, suavely. *902 
Hichens Loniioners 38 ^So glad to find you at home, dear 
Mrs. Vcrulam *, the Duchess said suavely. 

2 . Agreeably, sweetly, gently. 

1883 SvMONDS //al. Byzva^’s vL 103 Low hills to right and 
left; suavely modelled heights in the far distance. 1887 
Anne Elliot Old Man's Pavour I. n. L 204 Mrs. Ham- 
mond s voice. .fell suavely on her car. 

So Saa*veness, suavity. 

1905 \V. E. B. Du Bois Souls Blk. Folk iii. 58 We cannot 
settle this problem by diplomacy and suaveness. 

Snaveolent (sw^^vri^Ient), a, rare, [ad. L. 
sxidveolens^ -entem^ f. suave advb. neut. of sudvis 
Suave + dent-, pr. pple. of olere to smell.] 
Sweet-smelling, sweet-scented. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou's Dhp. 85 Medicaments are made 
more odoriferous and suaveolenL 1819 [H. Busk) Banquet 
II. 544 Suavcolent, the viands valets bear. 1900 B, D. Jack- 
son Gloss. Bat, Terms 257, 

So f Snavc’olence, fragrance. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's DUp. 201 Accomodated to con- 
dilate suaveolence to the skin or body, 
f Suaviato, v. Obs, rare, [f. L. sudvidt-^ ppl. 
stem of sudvidrJf f. sudvtutn^ altered f. sdvium 
kiss, by assimilation to sudvis sweet.] trails. To 
kiss. So + Suavia’tion, kissing. 

1643 Trapp Comm, Gen, xlvi. eg What joy there will be, 
to see them and suavlate them, for whose sake, he shed his 
most pretious blcx^. 1656 Blount Glossogr.f Suavation 
[sic], an amorous kiting. 1658 Phillips, Suaviation. 
Suavify (swse'vifai), v, rarr^, [ad. L. sudvi- 
fic^re, f. sudvis Suave : see-rv.] trans. To make 
aflable (Webster 1847). 

Suav^OCfnence (sw^lvi-l^wens). rare. [ad. 
L, sitdviloquentia^ f. sudvihquens^ f. sudvi-s Suave 
'kloquens, pres. pple. of loqui to speak.] Pleasing 
or agreeable speech or manner of speaking. So 
SnaviToqneiit, Suavilo-quioua (in Diets.) adjs.j 
of sweet speech ; SuaviToquy \h, sudviioquiuml^ 
suaviloquence. ; 

a 1649 in H, 4* Q, Ser. i. X, 357 *Suaviloquence, sweetnes ! 
of language. 1803 T. Holcroft Bryan Perdue II. 18 j 
Pray, Kladam, are you acquainted with the word suavilo- ' 
quence?^ x86o Hervey Rhet. Cotryers, 16 Even though you ' 
can deliver it with great . suaviloquence. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.f *Suaviloqueni, 1639 {title), A collection of Au- 
thestique Arguments, swaviloquent Speeches, and prudent 
Reasons. 1638 Phillips, *Suaviloquy, a sweet, or pleasant 
manner of speaking. 

•f Sua'vious, a. Obs. rarr^^, [f. L. suavus 
(see Suave) + - 003 .] Pleasing, agreeable. 

166^ V/oRUDCz Syst. Agric. eii Not a few, of our most 
Euavious and delectable Rural Seats. 

tSuavitude. Obs. rare. Also 6 eavitude, 
[ad. L. sudvitudo, f. sudvis : see Suave and -tube.] 
Sweetness, gentleness. 

X5r2 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) III. 35 He 
thanked God greatly of his divine savitude. c 1550 Rolland 
Crt, Venus iiL 727 Plenist with sport, and sueit suauitude. 

Suavity (swaswiti). Also 5 suavitee, 6 -ite, 
-yte, 6-7 -itie. [ad. L. sudvitds (partly through 
F. suavitS)i f. sudvis ; see Suave and -ity.] 

+ 1 . Sweetness or agreeableness to the senses ; 
esp. sweetness (of taste), fragrance (of odour). Ohs. 

c X450 Mirour Saluacioun (x838) 144 There, is alle suavitee 
delitable to touching. 13x3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 
337a Suche a suauite and fegrant odoure Ascended from 
the corps. Ibid. ii. 1907 O redolent rose repleit with suauite. 
.2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.\\\. vii. 351 Rachel, .desired 
them {sc. mandrakes] for rarity, pulchritude or suavity. 1638 
R. White tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (x66o) 51 'ITie smell of 
beans, .is a smelfthat hath a suavity with It. 1661 Boylb 
Style Script. 253^ Of both their Suavities {viz. of God's word 
and of honey], Experience gives much Adventageouser No- 
tions than Descriptions can. 

t b. Sweetness (of sound, harmony, expression). 
1614 T. Davies Commend. Poems (1878) xo/i Musickes 
haters haue no Forme, or Soule: For, h^ they Soules pro- 
duc't in Harmony, They would be rauisht with her Suauity. 
C164S Howell Lets. {1655) II. IviU. 78 Touching her {sc. 
the Greek tongue’s] degeneration from her primitive suavity 
and elegance. 1678 Cudworth ItiielL Sysi. l iv. 296 Plato 
does.. very much commend the Orphick Hymns, lor their 
Suavity and DcHciousness. a 1821 V. Knox Ess. cv. Wkk 
2824 I. 517, 1 know not whether X\iecuriosa Jeliciias ..mzy 
not be said to consist in delicacy of sentiment and suavity 
of expression. 

2 . Pleasurableness, agreeableness; pi. delights, 
amenities. Now only as coloured by sense 4. 

*594 Nashe Terrors NU ^Vks. (Grqsart) III. 268 One., 
who in the midst of his paine falls delighted asleepe, and in 
t?iat suauitie of slumber surrenders the ghost. 1619 Hales 
Gold. Rem. n. (1673) 65 The suavity of their Doctrine in the 
word Peace and Good things. 1656 Earl Monm. xx.Bocea* 
Uni's Advts. Jr, Pamass. ii. lix. (1674) 2x1 To taste the 
sweet of Government, the suavity of Command. 1669 Gale 
Cri. Gentiles t. in. i. 18 The delights or suavities, which 
attend the teachings of Poesie. 2823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amusem, 63 The common suavities of social life. 285o 
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O. W. Holmes Prof. Break/. -t, vx, The elegances and sua- 
vities of life. 

+ b. A state of sweet calm in the soul when 
specially favoured by God; pL feelings of spiritual 
sweetness or delight. Obs, 

[e 16x0 Women Saints 55 Her bodie yielding a most fra- 
grant odour, .a greate token of her ghostlle suauitie.] a 16x7 
Bayne Clir, Lett, (1620) L8.I thanke God in Christ, suslen- 
tation 1 haue... but suaulties sptrituall 1 taste not any. 
i6a8 Boyle Afotives Love 0/ God (1659) 52 The unimagin- 
able suavity, that the fixing of ones Love on God, is able 
to blesse the Soul with. 1671 Woodhead ..9/. Teresa 1. xv, 
93 That, which the Soul is to do. .is only to rest with suavity, 
and without noyse. a z68o Glanvii.l Some Disc. i. (1681) 
SS The conceit of our special dearness to God.. that goes 
no further than to some suavities, and pleasant fancies 
within Our selves. 

1 3 * Graciousness ; sweetness of manner or treat- 
ment, Ohs, 

1^ Fisher 7 PenU, Ps. Wks. (1876) 248 Suauts dominus 
vniuersis,.\n euer)' thyngi* that god dooth is suauyte. 1642 
H. More Soug tf Soul iv. Oracle (2647) 297 Mild-smiling 
Cupid's there, with lively looks and amorous suavitie. 
a 2649 Jn H. fy Q. Ser- 1. X. 357 Suavitie, or sweetnes of car- 
riage, is a wymning quality. 

4 . The quality or condition of being suave in 
manner or outward behaviour; bland agreeableness 
or urbanity. 

18x5 W, H. Ireland 252 Histories.. which 
uniformly lend to inculcate suavity of manners. x8xB Scott 
Sr. Lamm, xxtx, ‘ Lucy, my love,* she added, with that 
singular combination of suavity of tone and pointed energy 
which we have already noticed. 2848 Dickens Dombey 
xxix, These words, delivered with a cutting suavity. 187B 
Black Green Past, iii, Sometimes a /lash of vehement en- 
thusiasm., would break through that suavity of manner 
which some considered to be just a trifle too supercilious, 
b. pi. Suave actions. 

1832^ Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom*s C. viii, Cajoled by the 
attentions of an clcciionccring politician with more ease 
than .\unt Chloe was won over by Master Sam's suavities. 
Suay, obs. Sc. form of So adv. 

Sub (seb), sb. [Short for various subst com- 
pounds of Sub*.] 

L = SOBOBDINATE. 

Quot. 1696 may belong to 4; quot. 2708 is of uncertain 
meaning. 

2696 Phillips (ed. s), Ordinary,. Bishop of the Dio- 
cesses Sub {ed. 1706 Deputy] at Sessions and Assizes. 2708 
Brit. Apollo No. 74. 2/2 Thou hast neither good humour, 
Policy, nor Common Oviliiy to make a Sub dance alien- 
dance after you like any indifferent Querist. 

1840 H. Spencer in Autobiogr. (1904) I. xii. 173, 1 go. .to 
complete sundry works which the Subs have left undone, 
1846 Mrs, Gore Engl. Char. (2852) 2 ii He is never., tyran- 
nical with his subs, like most great potentates. 2809 Alary 
Kingsley's IV, A/r, Studies App. l. 546 Had the late Mr. 
Consul Hewett mxd the fiftieth part of the ability in dealing 
with the natives his sub and successor, .showed. 

b. For various titles of subordinate officials, as 
sub-editor^ sub-engineer, subHieutenant^ sub-reclor, 
sub-warden. 

1837 Civil Engtn, Arch. /ml. I. 43/1 The sub, or resi- 
dent engineer. 1839 Eclectic Rev. Ser. vl V, 253 The News- 
paper— day and night. By a Quondam * Sub 1863 P, 
Barry Dockyard Econ. Pref. vi,Tbe Editor lives in an atmo- 
sphere of care. His assistant, or sub, begins the day al nine 
o'clock at night. 2872 ‘ A Merion ’ Odd Echoes Oxf. 38 
Fear no more the snarl of the sub., Thou art past that 
tyrant’s stroke. 2873 Leland Eg^pt. Sketch-bk. 44 Tiie 
two great men who filled our carnage were a couple of 
Levantine railroad subs. 2898 Kipling Fleet in Being i|, 
The Sub wipes the cinders out of his left eye and says 
somelbing. 

2. = Subaltern sb. 2. 

^ 2736 Wasiukcton Writ. (18B9) I. 293 Leaving Garrisons 
in them from 25 to 30 men under command of a sub or 
Trusty Sergeant. 28x2 Sporting Alag. X20CIX. 245 A Sub' 
of Dragoons. 2865 Lever Luttrellxxxdi. 262 Some bard- 
up Sub who can't pay Ms mess debts. 

3 . = Subsalt. rare. 

1827 T. Thomson Chem. (ed, 3) II. 519 Besides the triple 
salts and the subs zx\d the supers. 

4 . = Substitute; esp, of substitute printers. 

1830 Galt Lawrie Todd iv, iv,'I‘be agent, .proposed that 

I should become sub for him there. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mee/t. s^j'^/s Sub (Well-boring), a short name lot substitute. 
A short section of rod for connecting tools or bars of dif- 
ferent sizes. 289s Funk's^ Stand. Diet., Sub list, a list of 
the subs or substitute printers who arc allowed to supply 
the places of remilar compositors. xBqbBootle Times xZ jslti. 
3/2 North End were short of two of their regular players,., 
but ^oaged to find good subs in Davies and Reed. 2896 
Indianapolis Typogr. /ml, 26 Nov.407 Every one of these 
subs IS working part of the time. 

6 . — Subject. Common in U.S. 

1838 Becket Parad. Lost 8 (F. & H.) No longer was he 
heard to sing, Like loyal subs, *God Save the King.’ 2883 
H, At ere. May (in ^xs^ Passing English), The Mercury 
will be pleased to hear from Mrs. Williams on this sub, 

6 . — Subscriber {rare). Subscription. 

2838 Hood Clubs 62 Indeed my daughters both declare 
Their Beaux shall not be subs. To VVhite’s, or Blacks. 
2903 Farmer & Henley Slang, Sub.. {3) a subscription, 
29x2 Daily News 22 Nov, 6 He lets the party have an 
annual ‘sub/,. of 10,000. 

7 . = Subsist {money)-- money in advance on 
account of wages due al the end of a certain period. 
Also gen., an advance of money, local, 

Cf. Cornish dial, sist fmoney). 

■ 2866 Mifi. Evid. Totnes Bribery Comm, 72/2, I do not 
think there was much money flying about l^fore that, my 
bills were not paid ; I was rather anxious about having my 
sub. Ibid., Tell us the name of any voter who asked you 


about the sub. 1882 Placard at Bury {Lancs.), 
navvies, to work on the above Railway, go^ wages paid 
and sub on the works daily. 2892 Labour Comm. GIosl 
N o. 9 Sub, money paid to workmen at the Scotch blast, 
furnaces on account, as there exists a monthly pay-day 
1897 BARnfeRE & Leland Diet. Slang s.v., To do a sub is 
to borrow money.. (Anglo-Indian). 1901 Scotsman 12 Apr. 
9/5 Provided the men started to-morrow, each would receive 
a ‘ sub ’ of I on Saturday. 

Sub (sob), V. Hence subbing vbl. sb. [Short 
for various verbal compounds of SuB- ; or f. Sub 
fl. = sub-plough vb. (see Sub- 3 c). Obs. 

2778 [W. Marshall] Atinuies Agric. 16 Aug. 1775, Nothing 
can equal sub.plowing, for clearing the surface from running 
weeds .the second subbing was eight or nine inches deep. 
Ibid. 20 OcL, It was subbed by two oxen. 

2 . To work as a printer's substitute. 

2879 University Mag. Nov. 589 At Cincinnati where he 
[Edison]. .‘subbed ' for the night men whenever he could 
obtain the privilege. 

3 . To pay or receive (‘sub*); occas, to pay (a 
workman) ‘sub ’• A\so absol, (See quots.) 

x886 H. Cmii\V7t.Gloss.Rochdale.with‘Rossendale,Sub, 
to pay a portion of wages before all arc due. 1891 Poll 
AtallGaz. 19 Nov. 612 During the month there has been 
a more than usual amount of ‘subbing*. 2892 Labour 
Comm. Gloss. No. 9 Some pieces of cloth cannot ue finished 
in one week, therefore a weaver must either do without 
wages or sub. 1900 N.^Q. Ser. ix. VI. 354/1, *I want you 
(ogoat once (o London, '..'Afl right; S^ut Z shah want to 
be subbed,’ xpox Ibid, VII. 356/2 It was my daily duty to 
keep time and to ‘ sub ' for some hundreds of men engaged 
on extensive railway.. worlis in England. 

4. = SuB-EDIT. 

C2890 F, Wilson's Fate 84 When Wilson,. in ‘subbing* 
his copy, cut out all the ‘ u's ' from ‘ favour ‘honour’, and 
so forth, there was a debating society of two. 2909 Fabian 
News XX. 76/r A certain amount of margin and space be- 
tween the lines for any ‘ subbing ' that may be required. 
Sub, obs. Sc. form of Sib. 

]) Sub (sob). The Latin prep, sub (with the 
ablative) ‘under’, enters into a few legal and other 
phrases, now or formerly in common use, the chief 
of which are given below, 

1. sub casnino (?). 

2734 Short Nat. Hist. Atin, Waters 132 He posts off to 
one of the obscure Universities in Holland or hrance, gei5 
dubbed Doctor with a sub Camino Degree in Phy&ick. 

2. sub dio, under the open sky, in the open air. 

2622 Coryat Crudities 28 He walked not sub dio, that isi 

vndcr the open airc as the rest did, 2673 Ray Journ. Imo 
C. 403 At Aleppo.. they set their beds upon the rwfsoi 
their houses, and sleep sub Dio, in the open air, 2704 Swift 
T. Tub ii, Attended the Levee sub dio. 1775 Whitc 
Selborne, To Barrington 2 Oct., The sturdy sayag« [se. 
gipsies] seem to pride themselves,, in living sub dio tw 
whole year round. 2880 Shorthoiise yohn ingUsant xviu, 

I would always,. be ‘sub dio* iHt were possible. 

3. sub forma pauperis *= in forma pauptrii 


(see II Is 4). 

2592 Soliman 4 Pers. i. iv, 89 Crie the chajme for me Sw 
forma pauberis, for money goes very low with me at this 
time. 26x6 R. C, Times' Whistle 1492 Poor C^rus w 
Constraind to sue sub forma pauperis, 2634 
Zootomia 227 Should a Patient be bound to give all his 
Advisers a Fee, He must quickly be removed. .to the H<»* 
pital, there to bee sick sub forma pauperis. 

4. sub basta, lit. ‘under a spear* [see Speab 
sb. 3 b], i.e. by auction (cf. Subhastation). 

2689 Evelyn Let. to Pepys 22 Aug., ^e humour of ex- 
posing books sub hasl& is become so epidemical. 

6, sub Jovo frlgldo, under the chilly sky, in the 


open air, . 

2B18 Scott Br.^ Lamm, i, A peripatetic brother of the 
brush, who exercised his vocation sub fovefrjgido. 
Ford H andbk. Spain s. 121 Uolsub butami 

the bursting, life-pregnant vegetation of the South. 

0 . sub judlce, lit. ‘ under a judge ’ ; 
consideration of a Judge or court; undecided, no 
yet settled, still under consideration. 

16x3 J. Chamberlain in Cr/. 4- Times fas. I (1848) 1.279 
Ix}rd Hay is like.. to be made an carl, but whether Log 
or Scottish is yet sub judice. x68i Stair Inst. . * 

I. xvi, 334 'The Relict did also claim a Terce q 

same one Tenement, which is yet sub Judice. 277° 

Lee in Alem. (1792) 426 Lingering in su^ence, wn 
fame and fortune are sub judice. a 2817 T. J 

New Eng., etc. (1821) I. 204 They plainly Wks. 

as no longer 2828 De Quincey ^ 

1890 X. 210 The relations of the People and theC 
continued sub judice from that time to i638. xo^ ^ 
Neu/s 10 Dec. 8/3 He said the matter was being co 
by the Committee, and therefore was sub judice. 

7. suTj Ute, in dispute. -,1 

189. N.U!on 8 Dec. .38/3 Mr. Petrie’s dates arc siu., 

with good reason, sub Ute. ^ ^ M, -i 

8 , sub modo, under certain conditions, wun 

qualification, within limits. - ^ - 

a 2623 SwiSBURNS Treat, Spousals /x686) 
and a Woman contract Matrimony •S'H/'mjTf/i?. , ,q 

Parergon 336 That this or I.cgacy d«c s 

her Executors IHce other Legacies bequeath d P 
sub mode. 2763-8 Erskime Inst. Law Scot. sxi. *• » 
lions granted sub modo..ast not. .suspend^ unli* ^ ^ 

ance by the creditors in them, 2807 Ediu. Rev. j t 
qiie opinion.. might be held sub mode, with 
punity. 1843-56 Bouvier Law Diet. (cd. 6) s.v., A I S g 
may be given sub modo, that is, subject to a conain 
qualification. .. 

• 9 . sub pede sigllll (see quot. 1 843-5^7*. c 
- 2676 Hale Hist. Placit. Cor. (1736) L 172 Certificat^ 

which are usually pleaded sub fede sigilU, 2843-5® 
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SUB-. 


SUB-, 


Law Did* (ed. 6) 11 . 554/2 Sub /ede sigzlbt, under the foot 
of the seal ; under seal. 

10. sub plnmbo, * under lead ue, under the 
Pope’s seal. 

1523 T. Clkrk in Ellis Ori^. Lett, Ser. iii. I. 314 The hull 
of the Kyngs title w.-is made up sub plianbo bifore the Popis 
deth. 153s Lett, Sub/r. Monast. (Camden) 58 The pope. . 
gave hym licens to kepe an hore, and bath goode writyng 
sub piuiubo to discharge his conscience. 

11 . sub poena, under a penalty of, 

1466 in ArcIixolosia{,\ZZi) L. 1. 52 Sub pena of a id. to the 
Chirch to be payd. 

12 . sub rosa [see Rose sh, 7], ‘under the rose’, 
in secret, secretly. 

1654 Ga\tos Pleas. Notes iiu v. 93 What ever thou and 
the foule pusse did doe {.sub Rosa as they say). 2772 J. 
Ada^js Diary 20 Dec. Wks. 1S50 II. 305 This however, sub 
rosdj because the Doctor passes for a master of composition. 
a 1834 Coleridge (in Dixon D/rt. Idiom. Phr.\ I wonder 
some of you lawyers {sub rosa^ of course) have not quoted 
the pithy line of Alandeville. 1844 N. P. Willis Lady Jane 
II. Ixxvii, Had he a ‘friend* sub rosal No, sir I Fie, sir ! 

13 . sub siglUo [see Seal jb.^ 2 b], under the 
seal (of confession) ; in confidence, in secret. 

2623 J. Mead \nCrt. < 5 * Times fas. /(1848) II. 406 The 
forenamed Mr. Elliot told, sttb st^llOf some su.spicious pas- 
sages, 2673 Drvdrm Marr. d la Mode 11. ig, I may tell 
you, as my friend, sub si^iiloj fi:c. this is that very numerical 
Lady, with whom I am m love. 2777 H. Walpole Lei. to 
H. S, Conway 5 Oct., Remember, one tells one’s creed only 
to one's coniessoTt that is jubst^illa. 

14 . sub silentio, in silence, without remark 
being made, withont notice being taken. 

2627-8 J. Chamberlain in Crt. <$- Times yas. /(1848) II. 
62 All things shut up sub silentio. 2760 Gilbert Cases in 
Law « 5 - Etjuity 267 These are better than many preccdcots 
in the office, which have passed sub silentio without being 
litigated. 2843-56 Bouvier Law Diet, (ed. Q II. 555/2 
Sometimes passing a thing sub silentio is evidence of con- 
sent. 2S63 Keble Lije Bp. IVilson xsd. 512 The Bishop 
would probably have passed over Mr. Quayle’s second 
communication sub silentio as he had done the former. 

16 . sub voce, under the word (so-and-so) j abbre- 
viated s.v. 

Sub- (snb, sab) prefix^ repr. L. sttb^ = the prep. 
sub under, close to, up to, towards, used in composi- 
tion (cf. Undee-) with the various meanings detailed 
below, (Tlie related Skr. tipa^^ Gr. wire- have 
a similar range of meaning.) 

The b of L. sub’ remained unchanged when it 
preceded a radical beginning with x, /, or v\ before 
VI and r it was frequently assimilated (see e.g. 
SOJIMO.V, Sdbrogate), and before f and p it 
was almost invariably assimilated (see e. g. Succeed, 
SuFEER, Suggest, Suppose). Variation is illus- 
trated by "L.sub/uscus SUBTUSQ beside L. suffttscus^ 
subrogatus Subrogate beside surrogdlus Surro- 
gate. A by-form subs- (cf. Abs-) was normally 
reduced to sus’ in certain compounds with words 
having initial c, /, e.g. suscipere, suspendire, 
sustinire (see SuscEPTioy, Suspend, Sustain); 
and before sp~ the prefix becomes j«-, as in suspi- 
cirSf stespTcio, suspirare (see Suspect, Suspicion, 
Suspire). 

The original force of the prefix is either entirely 
lost sight of or to a great extent obscured in many 
words derived immediately or ultimately from old 
Latin compounds, such as stihject, subontj steb^ 
scription, subserve^ subsist^ substance. (Where the 
prefix occurs in an assimilated form and is conse- 
quently disguised, as in succeed, suffer^ suppose, an 
analysis of the compound does not readily suggest 
itself.) As a living prefix in English it bears a full 
meaning of its own and is freely employed in the 
majority of the senses defined below. Appropriate 
originally to composition with words of Latin origin 
it has become capable of being prefixed to words 
of native English or any other origin. This exten- 
sion took place as early as the 15th c., but the 
beginnings of the wide use of which it is now 
capable date from the latter half of the i8th c., to 
which a large number of the earliest examples of 
scientific terras belong. 

The more important and permanent compounds, 
whether general or technical, are entered in this 
Dictionary as main words ; in the present article 
are treated such compounds of a general character 
as have not a permanent status in the language and 
scientific terms the meaning of which may (for the 
most part) be gathered from the meaning of the 
prefix and that of the radical element. 

In Romanic, sub. was replaced by suhtus. as a living pre- 
fix; e.g. sublerdre was ousted by * 5 ubiuslevare. whence 
OF. souz.y souslever^ mod.F. soule^jer. (Cf South- .) 
But sub~ appears in OF. (i) from the 22lh cent, in learned 
adoptions of old Latin compounds e.g’. sttborrterto Subor.v, 
substance, subzersion^ (2) frorn the 14th cent, (with %'ariant 
soub-') in forms substituted for older compounds with sous-, 
sous.; e.g. suhnayeur (cf. soubztfiaire) sub*mayor, sub- 
prieur (cf. sausprieur) SoBraroR, (AF.) sublaxour sub- 
taxer, subvicaxre sub- vicar (see 6 below); soubmetre for 
to Submit. 

Fronunciatioii. The prefix beais the main stress 


(i) in the following words derived from compounds 
of the old Latin stock, y\z.strbjeci (sb.), subscript^ 
su'bstoitce, su‘burb \ subaltern, su’bdoious,su'bju^ 
gate, sublimate, subsequent, swbsidize. subsidy, 
substantive^ substitute, subtrahend^, also in sub- 
marine ; (2) in words in which there is an implicit 
contrast with the simple word, e. g. subarch, sub~ 
class, subfavour, subgenus, sub-office, subsection, 
subsoil, (As with other prefixes that express con- 
trast, the principal stress is always on sub- when 
the contrast is explicit, as deacon and strbdeacon 
to let or sublet, epithelial and su'bepithelial tissue,^ 
The prefix is stressless and the quality of its vowel 
is consequently reduced in suhdu'ce, subdue", suhje'c- 
iive, subjoi'n, subjtmctive, sublt’me, subtne'rge, 
submit, suho'rdinate, subreption, subscribe, sub- 
se'rve, subside, subsidiary, subsist, sithstarntial^ 
substra'ium, substrme, sttbte'nd, suhtra’ct, stihu'r- 
ban, subve'ne, subve"rt,2x\d their derivatives. In other 
cases the prefix bears a stress varying from a light 
secondary to a stress even with that of the second 
element of the compound (the vowel being conse- 
quently unobscured), as in su ba'cid, su bcla'vian, 
subdea’n, subope'rcular, subterra'itean. In com- 
pounds belonging to branch 11, even stress tends 
to prevail. 

L Under, underneath, below, at the bottom (of). 
L Forming adjs. in which is in prepositional 
relation to the sb. implied in the second element, 
as in L. subaquaneus « that is sub aqua under 
water, Subaqoakeous, subdidlis = that is sub did, 
SuBDiAL, subterraneus = that is sub terra. Sub- 
terranean, -EOLS. 

a. Compounds of a general character (mainly 
nonce-wds.) and miscellaneous scientific terms. 
Suhar'bo'real, lying under a forest of tress. 
Sa'ba'stral, situated beneath the stars, mundane, 
terrestrial. Subca'mbriaa Geol., lying beneath 
the Cambrian formation. Sn bcarboni'ferons 
Geol., designating the mountain-limestone forma- 
tion of the carboniferous series or that lying beneath 
the millstone grit, lower carboniferous. fSnb- 
co nsulary, being under the government of con- 
suls. Subcru'stal, lying under the crust of the 
earth* SubfeTulary [see Ferulab], underschool 
discipline. Subflu*vlal, extending under a river, 
Subgla’cial, existing or taking place under the ice. 
Sublacu'strine, lying or deposited at the bottom 
of a lake. SnbmtL'ndane, existing beneath the 
world, Subui'veal, •ni'vean, existing or carried 
on under the snow. Subiiu*bilar, situated beneath 
the clouds, Su-bocea'nic, beneath the ocean. 
Sn:bpbotosplie‘ric, produced under the photo- 
sphere. + Subremal, occurring beneath the kid- 
neys or in the region of the loins. Subra'inan, 
underneath ruins. SubscalaTian a, used as sb, 
(see quot.). StL^bsnperfi'dal, occurring below 
the surface. *}* SuJbtegrixlamcous [L. subteguld- 
neus, f. iegula tile], under the roof or eaves. Sub- 
n'&dane [L, tinda wave], growing beneath the 
waves. Sub-Wea‘Idcn, under the Wealden strata 
in Sussex (or similar strata elsewhere). 

2886 Guillemard Craise c/ Ufarchcsal 1 . 10 The explorer 
who penetrates the true primeval forest in acountry such as 
Borneo finds himself at the bottom of a "subarborcal world. 
175a Warburton Serm.Ps.cxliv.’^ He compares lhis*sub- 
astraloeconomy wiihthcsystemsofibefixcdstars. 2871 Tyn- 
dall ic/. (1879)11. ix. 172 The riddle ofthe rocks has 
been read from *sub-cambrian depths. 2849 Dana Ceol. ix, 
(1850) 485 These •sulvcarboniferous beds are well developed 
in Illaw’arra. 2654 H. L’Estrance Chas. I (1655) 55 In 
*subconsulary Rome, Athens or Sparta. 2B98 Ceogr. Jrttl, 
Nov. 545 Volcanic outflow of *subcrustal molten matter. 
2852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, 118 Having in bis tender 
years been “subferulary to some other kind of schooling. 
2863 HA^\•THORKR Our Old Home, Up the Thames II. 134 
Making the *subfluvial avenue (mz. the Thames tunnel J only 
a little gloomier than a sheet of upper London. 2820 W. 
ScoRESSY Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 105 Pursuing their course 
through *subglacial channels to ibe front of the iceberg. 
2^0 Tyndall Gtae, i, viii. 60 Strange subglacial noUes 
were sometimes heard. 2859 Thirlwall Rem. (2878) III. 
203 The prevailing notion of the •sublacustrine domains is, 
that they are full of countless treasures. 1832 Examiner 
215/2 Yet have we our festivals Even in these ’submundane 
halls. 2885 Field 22 Dec. 824/1 A favourite resort for these 
■*sub-nivear operations is a steep bank where the heather is 
old and long. 1845 S. Iudo Margaret L xvH, Seizing a 
shovel be. .commenced his ^submvean work. 2864-5 \\ ood 
Homes without Hands 38 In a subnivean abode, 1877 
Dawson tPorldu. 63 That there is no *sub-nubilar 

solid sphere. 2858 Rep. Brit. Assoc, i. 22 •Suboceamc 
and subaerial volcanic ejecta. 2903 Agnes M. Clerke 
Probl. Astrophysics 66 *Sul^photosphcric heat may boot 
almost sny intcti^ty, xSor Topsell Fofery. Beasts 77 The 
humors which annoy the body of oxen we many, we 
is a moist one called Malts;.. the sixt a* *Snbrenan, when 
the hinder legs halte by reason of some paine in the loine^ 
x83z J. P. Briscoe Old Nettinphamshirs 240 What is that 

sound! A subterranean, or *suDniinan voice ? xtpoC^wper 

Let. to y, yoknson 28 Feb., As to yourself, whom I know to 
be a *subscalarian, or a man that sleeps under the stairs. 


xZ^ Sfmihsonian Rep. 230 The superficial and *subsuper- 
ficial temperatures. 2656 Blount Glossogr., ''Subtegu/a. 
neous, that is under the eaves or roofs of houses. 2878 N. 
Amei\ Rev. CXXVII, 163 This subtegulaneous solitude. 
2852 D. Lasdsborovgh Brit.Seawredsitd. 2) 19 With bright 
festoons of gayer, gentler algues, ^Subundane drapery. 2872 
(187S) 6 The thickhesi ofthe 
bub-Wealden strata in I ranee anti Belgium. 

b. Anat. {Path., Surgi) and Zool. = Situated 
or occurring under or beneath (occas. behind) the 
part or organ denoted by the radical element, or 
lying on the ventral side of it or ventrally with 
respect to it; as in^ (late) L. subalaris that is 
sub alls under the brings, subocularis Subocular, 
mod.L. sublingualis Sublingual, etc. 

Compounds of this class may coincide in form with com- 
pounds having a different analysis. Thus, subabdominal 
~ under the abdomen, f. sub abdof nine + -al, coincides with 
subabdominal - not quite abdominal, f. Sub- so d Abdomi- 
nal ; so Subcartilaginous, Subcentral, Submucous, sub- 
spinous. Also, such a form as Subumbrellar may be 
analysed as (1) sub umbrella + .ar * =; situated ^neath 
the umbrella, or {2) f. subumbrella (see f below) + -ar’^ 
pertaining to the subumbrella; so Submental. (In this 
second case the resultant signification is much the same 
whichever analysis is taken.) 


_ represented i 

pound ; e. g. subdural, 

Jn the faUo\nng Iht explanations of the radical element 
have been occasionally added in brackets ; in most instances 
the meaning of the compound is readily inferred from that of 
the prefix and of the second element. Many more words of 
this class arc to be found in the medical diets, of Billings, 
Dorland, and others, Sydenham Society's Lex., Ailbutt’s 
Syst. Med., Buck’s Haitdbk. Med. Sci., etc, 
Subabdo'niinal ( = situated or occurring under, 
below, or beneath the abdomen), subacro’mial, 
suba'lar, suha'nal, subaponeurotic, suhasira'galoid, 
subauri'cular (an auricle), sxtbcx"cal, subcadcarine 
(the calcarine fissure), subca psular, sxi-bcerebrllar, 
subcoUa- feral (the collateral fissure of the brain), 
sxt bconjunctlval (the conjunctiva), subcoracoid, 
subcra'nzal (the cranium, the cranial axis), sub- 
cuticular, subde'ltoid, subdcrmal, -aid, subdia- 
phragrna'iie,subdlscal (the discal shell), 

(the dura mater), siuheclode'rtnal, -ic, su bendoca'r- 
dicil, su bendosty'lar, su bendothe’lial, su bepide’r- 
inal, -ic, su bepiihc lial,subfa"lcial (the falx cerebri), 
subfa'scial. sxibfro'ntal (a frontal lobe), 
subglt'noid (the glenoid fossa), subglodUc (the 
glottis), subgttdar (the throat), subhx'vial, sub- 
hyoid, subintestlnal, subla'bial, sublo'hular (a 
lobule of the liver), sublo'ral, subma tnmary, sub- 
mandibular, sttbma'sloid, submenlngeal, submws- 
cular, subne'Tvian, -neu ral (a main neural axis 
or nervous cord), subno'dal, suhetsofhageal, -an, 
subo'ral, suho'stracal (the shell, Gr. oarpanov), sub- 
pa’Uinl, subparletal (the parietal bone, lobe, etc.), 
subpedu'ncular, subpedvic, su hpericra'nial, su bpe- 
rio’ steal, su:bperitone'al, subperitoneo abdo'tninal, 
-prlvic (the abdominal peritoneum, the peritoneum 
of the pelvis; applied to forms of extra-uterine 
pregnancy), subpeiro'sal (the petrosal bone), sub- 
phre'nic (the diaphragm), subplal (the pia mater), 
subpleu'ral, subprepu’tial. suhpu'bic, suhpylo'ric, 
5 ubra"dtdar, 5 tibre'tinal, subserodal, subsphenoldal, 
snbsplnal, subsplmus, subslrmal, substlgmatal, 
subsydviazt (the Sylvian fissure), subsyno'vial (a 
synovial membrane), sublegume'tilal, subie’vtporal 
(a temporal gyrus of the brain), subtenta'cular (the 
tentacles or tentacular canal), sublrapc'zial, sub- 
tcngztal, -u’nguial, subvagi'nal, sttbvc'nlral. 

2840 Cuvier*s Animal Kingdom 4^ These branchi® are 
situated. .upon the ‘subabdominal appendages. 2839 Dk 3 - 
lin yrnl. Med. Sci. XV. 260 Symmetrical ‘Sub acromial 
Luxations. 2834 G. Benniot Ivi 


Wand. N. S. W. 1 1 . 45 The 
beautiful ‘sub-alar plumage. z 83 g Q. yrul. CeoL Soe. XLV. 
644 llie ‘subanal fasciole. 1868 Gay Varicose Dis. 150 The 
trunk veins, especially the ‘subaponeurotic. 2872 T. Bryant 


Bract. Surg. 1061 ‘Subastragalold amputation. 2^ J. 
Parkinson Ouil. Oryetol. 187 ‘Subauricular tooth in the 
larger valve. x8^ Billings Nat. Med. Did., *SuBexcat 
/ossa, pocket sometimes found in the j>eriioneum behind the 
carcum. 2889 Buck's Handbk. Med^, Sci. VIII. 154 The 
replacement of lingual lobule and fusiform lobule.. by ‘sub- 
calcarine gjTC and ‘subcollatcral g>Te. 28S9 Lancet 20 Aj^. 
7S7/2 The *subcapsular portion of the cortex. 2889 Buck s 
Handbk. Med. Set. VIII. 240 The ‘subcercbelh^ veins. 
2839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat III.85/1 The cellular n«ue..K 

sometimes the seat of.. ‘subconjunctival ecchymoMS. 1070 
T. Bryant Frnd. Surg. 1 . 308 Inflammation of ihe«IeroMC 
or subconjunctival fa.scia. \Zy^ Dublin 
XV. 251 Congenital ‘Subcoracoid Luxation. 

Anat{e^ 8) II. 738 ‘Subcranial, Facial, or Pharyngeal 
PlalK or Arches. xBsS HvDE CucKEiJ/c/., 
under the cuticle. 1895 5 ” 

whitlow is oficn sub-cuticular. xZ/^Dubli Q . ^ • 

Med. Sci. XV. 6 The 'subdeltoid bur'u. iSS? Sou-ss in 
Erchu BHl. XXII. fSA Tl.«= -^vitio urc kno™ « 

law DicUTer,,,, .Med (ed. 

tic,lh. desienution of a plexus, furnished l.y the Mbr 
SSeus. and dbtributed to the diaphragm. i9<^Prcc. Zcct. 
*9^ n A 'subjiiscal series of inlernerr-ular spots and 
dSies.' 'lijS W. Tua.uca U’c'”. Anat, 219 A fine space 
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containing a minute quantity of limpid serum.. named the 
arachnoid cavity, or, ..the *sub-dural space. i838 <?. 
Micros, Sci, (N.S.) XXVIII. 381 The cutaneous muscles 
arise from the*sub^odcrmal fibrous network. 1888 Rolles- 
TON* Sc Jackson Aninz. Life 784 A *sub^odermic plexus 
of ganglion cells m the subumbrella. 1B97 Allbuit's Syst. 
Med. II. 827 ♦Subendocardial haemorrhages. 1893 
nseuzn 2 Dec. 774/1 The ♦subendostylar coelom. 1875 W. 
Turner in Encyd, Brit. I. 848/2 The endothelial cells rest 
upon a *sub.endothelial tissue. 1853 Pharmac. fmi.Xlll, 
17 The *subepidermal cellular tissue. 1877 Huxley & 
Maetin £iem. Biol. 65 The *subepidcrmic cells. 1873 
T. H. Greek Inirod. PatJiol. 264 l*he ♦suh-cpithelial con- 
nective tissue. 1889 BticEs Handkk. Med, Sci. VIII. 121 
The presence of a ♦subfalcial sinus. Allbutt's Sysi. 

Med, IV. box Its source, a degenerate gland, is not only 
subcutaneous, but *subfascial also, that is, under the^deep 
cenical fascia. 1877 Huxley Ariat, Ittv. Anim, vi. 260 
The sternal surface presents, anteriorly, a flattened •sub- 
frontal area. 1M8 Rollesto.s & Jacksok Anim, Life 785 
The membranes come to lie at the bottom of •subgcnital 
cavities or lemnia. 1872 Humphry Myolo^ 31 The palmar 
muscles take their origin from the coracoids, or ♦subglenoid 
part of the girdle. 1880 A. Fukt Prir.e. Med, 304 CEderrm 
in very rare instances occurs below the vocal cords. This 
is distinguished as ♦subglottic cedema. 1858 W, Clark tr. 
VoJt der Hoeven's ZooL II. 249 ♦Subgular vocal sac. 
1872 Humphry Myology 8 The Cr^Tatobranch is continued 
from the interior of the peUis beneath the ha:mal arches of 
the tail where it blends with the ♦subbrnmal septum. 1876 
QuaitCs Anai, (ed. 8) II. 740 l*he fourth arch, which has no 
spedil name, but might be called ♦sub-hyoid or cervical, 
1870 Rollestok Anim, Life 125 Vessels . .which pass round 
the intestine.. to join a ♦sub-intestinal vessel. 1875 Blake 
Zool. 196 The nasal sacs are ♦sublahial. 1839-47 Todds 
Cycl, Anaf. III. 173/1 The ♦sublohular veins are named 
from their position at the ba«e of the lobules. 2896 Bril. 
Birds, Their Nests 4- E^s 1. 185 The superciliary and •sub- 
loral white streaks. 1857 Dukclisos Med. Lex. s.v., * ’Sub- 
mammarj* inflammation % inflammation of the areoW tissue 
beneath the mamma. 187s Bucklakd Log-Bk. 1x8 7’hc 
*submandibular.. ‘issues. 1844 Houls'k Diet. Terms Med 
\ed. 2) 293 * Suh-masiold, the name of a branch given off by 
the seventh pair of nerves, as it passes out from the stylo- 
mastoid foramen. 1899 A llhutC s Syst. Med, VI 1, 569 Some 
injury during birth, su^ as u-uially results in *submcningeal 
hemorrhage. 1835 Du.nglisok Med, Lex., *Su&tnuseular, 
seated beneath muscles or a muscular layer. j883 Encyct, 
Brit. XXIV. 679 In Lztmbricns there are three longitudinal 
trunks which run from end to end of the bodj- — (x) dorsal, 
(2) supranervian, (3) ♦subnervian- 1878 Bell tr. Gegen- 
iaursComp. Anatofr^ A ♦subneural cavity [in insectsl. 
1900 Lucas Brit. Dragonfies 53 The uUra-n^al sector is 
found between the prinapal and the *sub-nodal, 1815-6 
Tedds Cyel, Anai, I. 547/2 A second [ganglion], whicn is 
■♦subaesophageal and anterior, supplies the buccal apparatus. 
1858 W, Clark tr. Vander HoeverPs Zool. 11. 59 ilranchlse 
open internally in a ♦subxsophagean tube. 1836-9 Todd's 
Cyel. Anai. IL 393/2 ITie ♦suboral ganglion is particularly 
subsers’xcnt to masticatioa 1883 Encyet. Brit, XVI. 675/2 
A thin plate-like * *sub-ostrrical * or (so-called) dorsal carti- 
lage. 1854 Woodward MoUusca ji. 195 A ♦sub-palllal 
.expansion on the sides of the back. 1889 Buck's Handbk, 
Med. Sci. VIII. 152 ♦Subparieial [^e]. 18x5 J. Gordon 
Syst, Hum. Anai.l. 2xr The ♦sub-peduncular Lobule of 
the Cerebellum. 2864 Reader No. 103. 771/1 Tbe acute 
■♦subpelvic arch. 2872 T. Brvakt Pract. Surg. 41 In the 
♦subpericranial form [of contusions] the indurated base may 
organise. 1847-9 Todds Cyel, Anat.W.i.ji’^/z Ins>'philis 
. . there is frequently ♦subperiosteal effusion of lymph. 2835-6 
Ibid. I, 23/1 The ♦snbperitoneal cellular tissue. 2896 
Ncjnencl. Dis. 209 Affections connected with pregnancy... 

♦Subperitoneo-abdominaL 2857^ BxrtLocK tr. Cazeaux* 
Midztrl/hy S45 ♦Sub-peritoneo-pelvic Pregnancy., a species 
of extra-uterine pregnancy. x82^ Brick's Handbk. Med, Sci, 
Vm. 242 The oblique super- and ♦sub-petrcwal sinuses. 
2897 AllbttiCs Syst, Med, III. 570 Bj’ ♦subpbrenic abscess 
is understood a collection of pus in the hollo\^' of the dia- 
phragm. 2877 tr. von Ziemssen's Cyel, Med. XIL 465 
Aleshes or spaces in the tissue of the pia (♦subpial space). 
i85* H- W. Fuller Dis. Lungs The ♦sub-pleural cellu- 
lar tissue is injected and cedematous. 2872 T, Bryakt 
Pract. Surg. 496 From retained ♦sub-preputial secretion or 
from adhesion between the glans and prepuce- 2831 R. 
Xnox Clo^uef s Anai, 298 ♦Sub-Pubic or Triangular Liga- 
ment. 28^ Huxley Lairg's Preh, Rem, Caitkn. 91 The 
sub-pubic arch. 2911 Encyel. Brit. (cd. ixjXVlI. 766/2 The 
gastric glands, draining the stomach (these are divided into 
coronary, ♦sub-pyloric and retropyloric groups). 2877 H ux- 
\.TCC ATiat.Jjzv.Anim.kdi, 483 The ♦subraduLar membrane is 
continued into a longer or shorter sac. 2847-9 TaddsCyel. 
■Anai. I V. L 134/2 The submucous tissue of the gall-bladder; 
the subseroos of the pleura..; the ♦subrerinal. x86x 
Bumsteao Ven. Dis. 219 The ♦sub-scrotal cellular tissue. 
a8^ Bucks Handbk. Med. .Fcl VIII. 241 The ♦subsphe- 
noidal sinus. 1733 tr. IPinsloids Anat. (1756) L 259 The 
♦Sub-Spinal- .Fossa. 2878 WALSHAi^Handbk. Surg. Pathol. 
753 ♦Subspinous [dislocation]. The head of the bone is 
displaced on to the posterior margin of the glenoid cavity, 
2832 R. Knox Cloquefs Anat. 772 The ♦substernal and 
^imonai^’ lymphatics. 1897 Alfbnit's Syst. Med, III. 785 
Dj^hagia and substernal fcming. 1896 Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Set, Pkilad. yi The marina! cell., may have the portion 
below the stigma ('substigmatal) longer than that ^yond 
(poststigmatal). 1889 Bucks Handok. Med. Sci. VIII. 152 
Fissural connections, .of the SyUdan with the l^isylvian, 
presylvian, and ♦subsylviatL 183^-6 Todd s Cycl. Anat. I. 
234A The ♦subsynovial cellular tissue. 2883 Eneyct, Brit 
XVL 679/1 A pair of such spores [rc. tegumental] leading 
into ♦sub-tegumental spaces of considerable area. 2^9 
Bucks Handbk. MecLSci. VIILtS3The callosal,, .precunea^ 
and ♦subtemporal fissures. 1877 Huxley A nat. Irw. Anim. 
ix. 586 The ♦subtentacular and ccefiac canals. 2E99 AIL 
butfs Syst,Med,W\\,-2% The *sab-traperial plexus on the 
under surface of the traperius muscle. 2835 Hyde Clarke 
'Diet,, *Subungual, under the nails. 2879 S t. George's Hosj>. 
Rep. IX. 755 ^e subungual wart. 2853 Duncusok M^. 
Lex., *Subungicial, belonging to parts under the nallj as 
subonguial exostosis. 2876 tr. IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 159 
Coloring matter is.. found., In the *sub-vaginal space. 2835 
Kirey Hab. ^ Inst. Anim. I. lx. 267 Ho ♦subventral. .foot. 


(b) in derived advs.; e.g. stihdwrally, str-bfe- 
iio'steally% so Sobcorticallt. 

2897 AUbuit's Syst, Med, II. 700 Injected ♦subdurally the 
results were not so constant 2898 Syd, Soc, Lex,, *Sub- 
periosieatly, in a subperiosteal manner. 

c. Bot, in the same sense as b ; e. g. swbarcJu* 
sfo'rial, subhymcnial. Also Sdupetiobae. 

2900 B. D. Jacksok Gloss, Bot, Terms, *^Subarc/iesforial 
Pad, Bower's term for a cushion-like group of cells below 
the archesporium in Lycopodium. 2874 Cooke Fungi 57 
The receptacle proper comprehends thc^sub-hymenlal tissue, 
the parcnchjTna, and the external membrane. 2882 Ben- 
NETT Textdrk. Bet, (cd. 4) 288 The ascophorous hyphse or 
subhjTncnial layer. 

d. Anat, In adj. compounds in Latin form, of 
the type defined in b above, designating parts of 
the body, used absol. by ellipsis of sb, (e.g. mit$~ 
ciilus muscle, membrana membrane): e. g. SuB- 
Ah'coh'Eas, Sdbcrobeus, Sobmucosa* 

(^) Adjs. of Eng- form are similarly used, esp. 
pi. ; e. g. Subcostal, Subobbital. 

e. AVith sbs. forming attrib. compounds ; e. g, 
subatla'niic under the Atlantic, suh-ariicU 
CUTANEOUS, snb‘ttvrbary found under turf-ground. 

187s Knight Diet, Meek, The ♦subatlantic <able 

enterprise. 2889 Microcosm Dec., His •subcuticle injections. 
2900 Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 440 There would necessarily 
he a ♦suhmountain mass. 1895 Westm, Gaz. 7 Sept 4/4 
The whole of the *sub.river section of the line. 2846 Owen 
Brit. Fossil Mammals 512 T*hc ♦sub-turbary sheli-marl in 
various localities in Ireland. 2893 Times 24 June 7/6 Tbe 
[latest] ships are practically the same with regard to the 
♦sub.water structure. 

£ With sbs. forming sbs. designating a part, 
organ, or substance lying under the part denoted 
by the radical element; e.g. Subcosta, stthencr- 
phaton, subhymenittm, SuDMENTOii, sitbplacatia, 
snb-ra'ditts, sublc'sla (see quots.), Subumdbella. 

2890 Billings Nat. Med. Diet., *Subencephalon, Krause's 
name for combined medulla oblongata, pons VaroVii, and cor- 
pora quadrigemina. 2000 Jackson Gloss. Bot, Terms, Sub. 
hymenial Layer cx ♦o///^///r/x/«w,=Hypothecium. 2855 
DusCLtsOK Lex.,*Subptacenia, decidua membranx 

2897 Parker & Haswell Zool. 1 . 129 Half way between 
any ad-radtus and the adjacent per- or inter-radius, a radius 
of the fourth order, or ♦sub-radius. 1816 P. Keith Syst. 
Physiol. Bot. IL 374 The *Subtesia, which is the inner 
coat of the seed and lies immediately under tbe testa, 

g. Forming vbs., in L. sitbhastdre = * hasue snbi- 
cere* (see Sobhastation), subjtigdre to Subjugate, 

2. With adverbial force ( = underneath, below, 
down, low, lower), prefixed to adjs., vbs., and 
pples. (and, less freq., sbs.), as in L. subzrahts 
having copper underneath, subjacent underlying, 
Subjacent, subscribirc to write underneath, t\Tite 
doum. Subscribe, snbsTd^re to sit doum, Subside, 
subsiemerc to strew or spread underneath, subten^ 
dire to stretch under. Subtend, late L. subcavdre 
to hollow out underneath; e.g. snbadja'cent, •re** 
pent adjs. ; snbxra'ied, -concea'lcd, -contavned, 
•dc'nted, -twi'ned pples. ; siihca'vate, •i'rrigate vbs. 
Su 'blinea’tion, underlining. Su-'bptuiotua'tioii, 
marking letters or words wth dots underneath, 
i* Subu'mbrage v., to overshadow. + Subunda*- 
tion, the action of waves underneath. (Formations 
of this class are uncommon.) 

272Z Quincy Lex. Physico-Med, (cd. 2) 2 The superior 
Parts of the ♦subadjacent Os Metacarpi. 1772 Phil. 
Trans. LXII. 60 A ♦subxrated.. denarius of the Phetorian 
lamily. 1799 W. Tooke View Russ, Emp. I. 115 A piece 
of mountain,., entirely bare of soil,. .in conjunction with 
that mineral {viz, talc) ♦subcavating the irapp-sione. a 2734 
NoRrH Exam, iil vi. (1740) 430 To do il with Address, 
and ♦subconcealed Artifice. 2768 Cheselden Hum, 

Body 133 For the better und^tanding of the ♦sub-con- 
tained parts. 2836 Smart Diet., *Subdented, indented 
beneath. 2898 L C. Russell River Developm. 246 If a 
name were desired for this nanor feature of tbe drainage of 
certain regions, it might be termed ♦subimposed. 2903 
Sci. Amer,Sufipi,sy }zsu Where the subsoil trans- 

mits water freely, irrigation ditches may ♦iubirrigate large 
tracts of countr>’ without rendering them marshy. 1652 
A. Boaxe in UsshePs Lett. (x 636 ) 564 He hath made use of 
..♦Snbltneation in Heu of Asterisks. 2908 Times 24 Mar, 
24/x The following whip. .was marked with the sublinea- 
tion of a thick black line. 2938 H. Hall Stud, Eng. Off. 
Hist, Doc. 384 Confession of a blunder by the process of 
♦subpunctaaUon must have been particularly distasteful to 
a mediaeval s^bc. 2650 Bulwxx Anthropomet. ii. 53 
That the}’ [hairs] should imbibe tbe afflux of ♦subrepent 
huinoars. 2908 Daily Chron. 25 July 2/4 A posh-buiton 
♦subtw’ined m a bower of red roscL 2581 Satir. Poems 
Reform. xliiL 82 Xerxes, quhose..schIppis ♦snbumbragit 
all the sejns on breid. 25^ Huloet s ■v.Banckes, Banckes 
defensyue agaxnste ^subandation called Seabanckes, 

b. Hence = in or into subjection, as in sitbdire 
to bring under, subdue, ssibicire to Subject. 1 

3. Prefixed to sbs. with adjectival force (partly 
on the analog)' of L. sttbldmtna under-plate, sttb- 
strdnien litter) = lying, existing, occurring below 
or underneath, under-, (hence, by implication) 
underground; e. g. sub*armoitr, •trousers, ’Vest- 
ment •, sub crust, -current, -deposit, -flush, -mind' 
suh-r,ote, -text ; sub-crossing, -population, -railway ; 
in designations of arcliitectural features, indicating 
a secondary member, feature, chamber, etc. placed 
under one of the same kind, e.g. sub-basement, 


-cellar, -hall, -member, -pier-arch, -plinth, -shaft, 
-sill, -store-room, tower \ so sub-shelf, subtrench 
(whence subtresteked adj.). Also Sub-abch, etc. 
(Stress even, or on the prefix.) 

Hewitt A nc. A rmourll. 132 The Hauberk of chain- 
mail is worn. .not. .as the principal defence, .but as a 
armour. 2904 IVestm. Gaz. 26 Apr. 5/1 Underneath, in the 
basement and ♦sub-basement, were many thousani of 
gallons of wines and spirits. 2894 Outing XXIV. 370/2 
Gentlemen, I see 1 didn’t examine your *sub-cellar, 1864 
Athenxum 22 Oct. 530/3 If it be not found convenient to 
have *sub-crossings, surely light iron bridges would answer 
the purpose. 2886 Ibid, 4 Sept. 297/3 The intervening zone, 
or *sub-crust, which we should probably regard as being., 
in a state of hydro-thermal plasticity. 2902 Wesim. Gaz. 
14OCI.3/2 The ♦sub-currentof American life <2 1828 School- 
craft (Webster), *Subdeposii. a 2846 Lyell (Wore.). 1899 
Atlantic Monthly LXXXIII. 759/1 A certain ‘subRasbof 
overripe color beneath the dusky skin. 2887 Diet, ArckiL 
*Sub.nall, theplacein the lower storj’under the hallorchicf 
entrance, which last was usually on the first floor. 1875 
Brash Eccl. Archit, Jrel. 233 These arches have each a 
chamfered ♦Sub-member. 2856 Emerson Eug. Traits, Lit, 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 212 They exert every variety of talent on 
a lower ground, and may be said to live and act in a ♦sub- 
mind, 2824 Diboik Libr. Comp, The ♦sub-note will 
shew that he possessed a few of cis choicer works. 1835 R. 
Willis Archit, Mid. Ayes viu 94 Sometimes the ♦sub-pier* 
arch rests on a pilaster instead of a half shaft. 2836 Parkez 
Gloss. Archit. I. 6 s A second or ♦sub-plinth under the 
Norman base. 1890 Daily News 19 June 5/7 A son oi 
♦sub-population of elfin people, who live under theTreppe. 
2845 J. Williams (title), ♦Sub-Railways in London. 1835 
R. Willis Archit. Mid. Ages iv, 34 *Sub-shafts sustain 
arches of which the upper side is united to the sofft of the 
next arch or wall. 2M9 Anthonf s Photogr, Bull. II. 415 
Ten inches below the *sub-shelf is a .sinL 2833 Louuox 
Encyct. Archit. § 867 The oak gate-posts are kept fiimin 
their places, by the underground braces, to the ♦subsiils. 
i^UgScribnePsMag, Aug,2i6/i Distributions are madedaily 
among the ♦substore-rooms, 2726 J. Lou^e Lai. Gram, ix, 
The Fundamental rules in Text; tbe Less-necessary su^ 
joined in ♦SubtexL 2884 Contemp. Rev, July 104 A still 
better effect.. was gained by placing an octagonal super- 
tower, or ‘ lantern *, on a square ♦sub-iovt'er, 16^ Staynzed 
Fortif. 7 EFGH is the ♦Subtrench. Ibid , Section of a 
Fort with a. .Ckjunterscarp; also ♦Subtrenched. 1890 CV- 
lumbus (Ohio) Disp. 11 July, Four inches of white canvass 
♦subirousers was exposed between his pantaloons, spring- 
bottoms and shoe-tops. 2802 Coleridge Lett. (1395) 394 
The diaper •subvestment of the young jacobin, 

b. Anai, (a) Designating the lowest or basal 
part of the organ denoted by the second elemect 
(cf. med.L. subjuga lowest part of a yoke) ; e.g. 
subcutis, subface, subfacies, suhilium, 

2879 tr, HaeckeTs Evol. Man (1905) 64S The corium b 
much thicker than tbe epidermis. In its deeper strata (we 
^sxtbeutis) there are dusters of fat-cells. 2826 Kirby & Sr* 
EntomoU III. 366 ♦Subfacies (the ♦Subface). Tbe Igrts 
surface or underside of the head. Syd, See, Lex*, 
‘^Suhilium, tbe lowest portion of the ilium. 

{b) Designating a part concealed or encroached 
upon ; e. g. subflssnre, subgyre, 

2889 Bucks Handbk. Med. Set. VIII. 260 Sapernswits 
and ♦subfissures. — These ^^terras arc employed herein to 
designate the fissures which result from the formation ct 
supergyres and ♦sub^>Tes. 2903 Amer, Anthropologist 
(N.S.) V.623 TTie^ocapital fissure., shows a number 
marked subgyres in its depths. 2898 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Sub* 
gymis, a gyms that is encroached on or covered. 

c. Agric, Short for subsoil-, 

2778 [W, Marshall] Minutes Agric, 16 Aug. i775« 
old Nimrod lotbe ♦sub-plow. 2778 ibid,. Nothing can 
*sub-pIowing for clearing the surface from rurming weeus. 
Ibid., Observ, 97 After the Beans were drawm, tbe Sou^^ 
subplowed. 28^ C. W. Hoskyks Occas. Essays six TW 
■weU-known 2esuUs of drainage and •subpuivcration. 
Morton EncycL Agric. II. 647/2 Su^il plougbs^ft 
merely stirrers of the under soil, and might more propen) 
be termed ♦sub-pulverirers. 

4. Mus, With adj. force combining with sbs. to 

form terms designating : {a) an inten'al of so mnen 
below a given note ; e. g, stibdiapenie, suhdiaUs-^ 
saron ; {b) a note or an organ-stop an octave below 
that denoted by the original sb,; e.g. So^ctave, 
subcontra octave ; sub-bass, -bourdon, -diapason , 
cf, CoNTKA- 4 ; (r) a note lying the same 
below the tonic as the note designated by tbe 
radical sb. is above it; e.g, SuBDOiONANT, bUB- 
ilEDIANT. (CL 13.) . ,..--9* 

2852 J. J. Seidel Organ 25 The organ at Sl 
B reslau .. con tains a sub-diapason. 2E69 Engl- Mech. |X 
383/3 Sub-bass is a 32 ft. tone stop. 2878 b/AiNER ^ 

RETT Diet. Mus., Subdiapente, Subdominnnt, ’ - 

or the fourth above any key' note. 2879 Orgun Vet g 
All stops speaking at any iniexval other ^h^tbe t 
super or suT tdo EncycL Brit. XL 483/2 The 
. .an octave of x6 feet pitch. x83x C- A. Edwards c/ 

155 Sub-bourdon..is a rare manual stop 
Grove Diet, Mux. III. 747/2 A ‘Canon 
was a canon in which the answer was a fifth below 
Similarly' ‘ Subdiatessaron is a fourth below, x 

EJ.’EE Exper, PsychoL I. 32 Subcontra octave. 

H. Subordinate, subsidiary, secondary; 
ordinately, subsidiarily, secondarily.' 

5. Having a subordinate or inferior position; o^ 
inferior or minor importance or size ; subsidiary j 
secondary. 

a. of persons ; as in late L. sttbadjicva assistant, 
siibhires next or second heir; e.g. suh-advoauC, 
^eiiy, -god, -hero, -substitute, etc. 



SXJB-. 

1^5 Milton Cato/. Wks. 1851 IV. 351 The Laws of Enjj. 
]and| wherofyou have intruded to bee an oplniostrous *Sub» 
advocate, i&fi — CIi. Gov% i. vi, U*hese ttvo main reasons 
of the prelates. .are the very wombe for a new *subanti. 
Christ to breed in. x8i8 Bentham Ck, CaUc/i. Exattu 
161 ITiis newly commissioned Antichrist with his three Sub- 
Antichrists. a X700 B. E. DicU Cant, Crew^ *Sub^au, 
or Dcmibeau^ a wou’d-be-fine. a x6*o T. G[offe] Careless 
SJupJu I. i, It awes Not mortalls only; but makes other 
powers *Sub.Deities to thine. i8ao T. Mitchell CanL 
Aristopu I. 44 Some of the epithets applied to this sub- 
deity [Phales]. x8^ W. Irvisc Knickerb, iii. ii, Five 
schepens, who officiated as scrubs, *subdeA'ils, or bottle- 
holders to the burger-meesters, x68o Shadwell Jb'cf/wi- 
Cajit, I, Scarce any one is such a Fool, but he has a -sub- 
Fool that he can laugh at. 1679 Drtoen Ltmberkam v, 
Happily arriv’d, i'faitb, my old •Sub^fornicator. 1746 De 
Foe Hist Devil 11. i. 803 [Satan] had his *Sub-Gods, who 
under his several Dispositions receiv’d the Homage of 
Mankind. 1846 Lady Eastlake yrnls. (1895) 1. i£o Sir 
E. L. Bulwer..a man.. reminding me of some of the *sub- 
heroes in his o^v^ books. 1649 Wodenote Hermes Theol, 
63 Saucy *SubJacks possessed of the preferments of the 
Learned and Anaent. 1697 J, Dennis Plot fy na Plot v, 
They are my •’Sub-pimps, and pick up a penny under me. 
1899 Spencer & Gillen Tribes Centr. AxtstraL title-p,, 
Spwial magistrate and *sub-protector of the aborigines, 
AJice Springs, South Australia. 1817 Benthast PaH, Ee- 
form Introd. 170 Dependance on an essentially insatiable 
shark with his *sub-sharks. 1788 Holcroft Baron Trenck 
(x8S6) II. vi. 99 The substitute of Kempf was Frauen- 
berger, who.. appointed one Krebs as a ■*sub-substitute, 
x8i8 Bbntham Ck, En^, Introd. 17 Another body of di- 
vinity. .to co-operate with the Catechism, and act under 
it, in the character of a sub-substitute to every thing 
that came from Jesus. «X734 North Life Ld, Keener 
North (1742) 271 The Earl of Sunderland, Jeffries, and 
their ^^Sun-Sycophants. 1589 Cooper Adtnon. 93 Anti- 
Christian Prelates, Petie Antichrists, *Subvice-Antichrists, 
S:c. as some, .do terme them, c 167$ Dbyden Pref, to Notes 
Empn Morocco Wks. xBoS XV. 404 His king, his two 
empresses, his villmn, and his *suh^viHain, nay his hero, 
have all a certain natural cast of the father. 1840 Macaul.\y 
Ess.y Clive (1S54) S3s/i The \’iilain or sub-villain of the 
story. X692 South Serm, (1697) I. 204 The Repairer of 
a decayed Intellect, and a ^Sub-worker to Grace, in freeing 
it from some of the inconveniences of Original Sin. 

b. of material objects; e.g, stib-affltunt^ •coj> 
steUaiictty -piston, -totem, etc. 

1873 tr. yules I'emtds Meridiana. v, [The Kuruman] in- 
creased by the waters ofa*sub-affluent, the Moschoria, 1744 
Phil, Trans. XLIII. May X4 The cardinal and ^subcardinal 
Points of the Compass, 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 59 
One of the very first *subcasts from the Asiatic hive. X646 
Sir T- Beov.’NE Pseud, Ep. v, xix. 262 If thereby be meant 
the Pleiades, or *subconstellation upon the bock of Taurus 
1834-47 J. S. hlACAULAY Pield Porti/;(i8st) 297 Keep their 
*sub-crests in the same plane as the sub-^ests of the 
faces. 1839 Murchison Stluna vL (ed. 31 122 The whole of 
the calcareous courses of this ^subformation. 1862 Catat. 
Iniemai. Exhib. II. xxxl 20 The following *sub-niaster 
keys. 289s Outing XXVI. ssy^2 The serried ranks of •sub* 
pagodas in this strange, holy city. 1900 Hiscox Horseless 
Vehicles When the ports in the *sub-pmpn close. .2879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 434 M. Gaudoin also utilizes 
these different *subproducts in the manufacture of his car- 
bons. 1839 F. Bukto.S’ in yml. Geogr. See, XXIX. 125 
1 1 An extensive view of ^subrange and hill-spur. 1883 
Howrrr in Smithsonian Rep. 8x8 A larger or smalls group 
of what I have called ’’subtolems, but which might be 
appropriately termed pseudo-totems. 

c, of something immaterial, a quality, state, etc- ; 
e. g, suh-cause, ’Jlavotir, -idea, -question, etc. 

1898 Engineering Mag. XVI. 38 In all there are 149 'sub- 
accounts, under 24 general v’oucher titles, i8t8 Bentkasi 
Ch. Eng., Calecli. ^anu 331 In the principal article, they 
are stated as residing in the neighbourhood ; whereas, in 
the ■*sub-articles, no statement to that effect is contained, 
182s Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) 1. 184 The cause of this, 
and of all its lamentable effects and 'subcauses, a 1631 
Donne Semt. xxxiv. (1640) 33S This part bath also two 
branches., in the first branch, there wail bee two twiggs, 
two 'sub-consideraiions- 1892 Field 18 June [In 

whist] the *sub-echo is the showing of three trumps when 
a partner has led and called for them. 71iis is accomplished 
by echoing in the usual manner. 2895 Daily Ne-xs 30 Nov. 

6 /3 Their manifest ‘sub- flavour of earnestness. 1878 Grosart 
G, Daniets Poems I. 217 ‘ Antike *= ancient, with the "su^ 
idea of grotesqueness, 1835 Browning Men 4 r JVomen H. 

17 Sat^e provisos, 'sub-intents, and saving-clauses. i8S3 Pall 
MallGaz. 31 July 3/2 Whether the author is to be suspected 
of a satiric *sub-intention. 1781 .S'/. Tr/aZr XL 220/2 Upon 
this he makes many limitations; upon aU of wtuch he 
adds. .this 'suhlimitation. 1840-x De Qoinxey o/^vtfWks. 
1862 X. 191 Where. .the limitations and the subliraitations, 
descend, seriatim, by a vast scale of dependend^ i&r 
Scrivener Fields «5- Cities 150 Both thi^e scourge [scrofula 
and dyspepsia], with the groups of famui« cf submalaaiM 
which grow in their wake. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. X79'2 
Some subtle 'submeaning [is] also conveyed., 1770 Lu^- 
oyLEc Hist. Printing Prefaces, Introductions, Annota- 
tions, .all which 'sub-parts of a Work were formerly. .put m 
Italic. xStq RoBvLat. Gram. it. 8 Such a secondaiy’ pli- 
cate might, .be called a 'subpredicate. It is often called m 
apposition. 1899 F, J. Mather Chaucer s Prol. p. xlu, The 
most serious passages of his poetry' are seldom wit^ut a 
■*sub-^udity of humor. 1675 Tully Lei. to Baxiero-^bere 
remainesyetonesmall'sub^uestion. 16x9 ‘R.joa^Reeant, 
Serm. in Phe/iix{;fjdB)ll. 493 ThereasonofthisConj^tme 
is[etc.]..The'sub-reasonisIetc.]- 1856 Emerson 
Aristocracy W^ks. (Bohn) II. 83 Loyalty is in the English 
a 'sub-religion. 1856 Olsisted Slave States 292 The Second 
Auditor’s General Report on Education, .contains absti^^ 
of 'sub-reports. 2885 Lazo Times Rep. (N. S.) LIIL 560/2 
If there was any doubt, .it is entirely removed by the appro- 
priate language used in 'sub-rule 30. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration, yudie. Evid. (1827) II. 150 These were mentioned 
as so many •sub-‘^curities for correctneis and ^mpleteness. 
1890 Academy XXXVII. 218/x A 'subsensation of how, in 
Rossetti’s weird phrase, his death was ‘ grooving up from fats 


birth . x8^ SpectMor 30 June 910/2 There is a *sub-story 
dealing mainly with the amours of a disreputable young 
wonmn. x88i Smithsonian Kefi. 203 Turning to the several 
subsyste^ it appears that although it is possible thnt the 
®fbiB of the satellites of Mars^ Jupiter [etc.]. 

u. of actions ; e. g. sitb-exppearatue^ -quarrel. 
1820 Lamb Elia u Christ's Hasp., You never met the one 
bychance in the street without awundcr,which\\‘as quickly 
dissipated by the almost immediate 'subappearance of the 
other. 1374 yosselins Life 70 Ahp. Pref. to Rdr. Dab, 

A petye brawle and 'subquareU betwen Yorke and duresme- 
1799 S. AL’RNER Hist. Anglo.Saxoiis I. i. vliL xi2 Amid 
comp]e.xity of rebellion and *sab-rcbeIIion. 1825 Lamb 
Elia II. Stage ///xrrmw. The skilful actor, by a sort of 'sub- 
referenc^ rather than direct appeal to us, aisarms the eba- 
racter of a ^rcat deal of its odtousness. 2882 ‘ F. Anstey * 
Vue I end iv, Hts cheeks were crea<ed with a dimpling 
subsnule. 1879 Howxlls Lady of Aroostook (1883) IL 158 
' • . ? knowing little look at Lydia, which included a *sub- 
vnnk for her husband. 

6.^ Wilh names of officials or persons occupying 
posidoQS of authority, forming titles designating 
one immediately subordinate to the chief official, 
as in L. subcenittrio (var. oisticceniurio') centurion's 
lieutenant, late Lu subdoctor assistant teacher, sub- 
sertbenddrius assistant secretary, eccl.L. subdid- 
conus Sdbdeacon, med.L. subhaltivus Sob-bailtff, 
snbbedellus under-beadle, submagister SuBiiASTEB, 
sttbprtor Sdbpbios, subsecretdrius under-secretary ; 
e. g. sitb^ahbot, -captain, •‘king, -vicar, eta 
X767 Burn Eccles. Law (ed. 2) IV. 456 vtarg., 'Subabbat 
and subprior. x8x8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 91 His Right Reve- 
rendCo-adjutorsand Rcverend'Subadjmors. 1729 Foxton 
Burnet's App. St. Dead He commemorates their De- 

liverance out of Egypt,. .Moses being the 'Subadmini- 
strator, with mighty Miracles and Prodigies. 1726 Aylipfe 
Parergon 68 They ought not to execute these Frecepts by 
simple Messengers or 'Sub-Beadles. i7x6M.DAVjES^/^r«. 
BHt. ll. i82SchelslratthePope*s*SabbibHothecarian. 18S4 
Cyclist 13 Feb. 242/1 The captain and 'sub-captain. -repre- 
sent the dub on the N, GU- zs^gChurchzv. Acc. St. Giles', 
Reading 3 Of the 'Subchamberer of the Mon[astety] of 
Rcdyng. 1688 HoLMEXnM<wr»'***-*u-49/2 0®c®f’S.. belong- 
ing to the Earl of Chester... Vice Chamberlain, or 'Sub 
Chamberlain. 1858 Gi.adstone Homer III. 11 ITje subor- 
dination of the 'sub-chief to bis local sovereign. X710 J. 
Chamberlavne M. Brit. Nofitia n. 689 Mr. John Dundass, 
first Clerk of the Assembly.. , NlcolSpence, 'Sub-Clerk. 1837 
Carlyle Rev.ut.tu ii, Amid head-clerks and sub-clerks. 
t 6 $ 3 Lond. Gas. No.233r/3 One of the Kings Family shall 
succeed to the Bishoprick, as having been already designed 
by the Chapter for their 'Sub-Coadjutor. 2691 T. HIale] 
Auount Nezo Invent, p. cv, 'Sub-Conservators for the 
River of Thames. 2670 Cotton Esfernon t. xi. 96 To im- 
portune the 'Sub-Coosul to conclude the Treaty, 2642-3 
Canterb. Marr, Licences, Thomas Graunt. clerk, 'suheurale 
of S. Mary’s in Dover. 2380 in Picton L'poot Munic. Ree. 
(1883) L 63 The same customer and 'sub-customer shall 
yield and give their several accompts. 2672 Ibid. 284 Wil- 


liam Galley Sub-customer. 2737 E. Chamberl.ws*e AngL 
Notiiia II. X17 *Sub-director(of Ordnance J. 2896 Hilprecht 
Recent Res. Bible LandsZ-j Halil Bey, sub-director of the 
Museum in (^ostantinople. ^26x2 Brinsley Lit. 273 
The particular help where cither an Vsher is w'anting, or 
else is not sufficient, is by a 'Subdoctor, 2786 J. C Walker 
Irish Bards 83 This instrument was used, .to assemble con- 
gregations [etc]... Nor is it unlikely, that this office was 
performed by the 'Snb-Dniids, 2703 in J. Chamberlayne/l/. 
Brit. Notitia (17x0) ii. 561 The Office of Her Majesty’s.. 
Ordnance.. .Six Engineers.. Four 'Sub-Engineers- 1671 
F. Philui*s Reg. Necess. 522 By fraud and collusion betwixt 
him and the said 'Sub-Esebeator, ^ 2796 Charlotte SiiiTH 
Marchmont IV- 433 Every fee, which the *sub-cxecutors of 
our, .la>vs are suffered to extoit. 1809 W, Taylor in Rob- 
berd Mem. (1843) 277 Charon and his 'subferryraen. 

2883 Harpers Mag. Jan. voS/z These Maine men are likely 
to become foremen, or 'sub-foremeo. 1774 Mrs. Delany 
Life ^ Corr, Scr. ii. (1861) II. 70 Miss (Joldsv%’orthy is made 
*sub-go>'erness to the young Royals at St. James s. 2876 
E. Jenkins QueeiCs Head 4 The bead waiter, and a lot of 
'sub-head.wmters. 2863 Trevelyan C<»w/<r/. lVallaJi{ik^ 
232 The 'sub-inspector of police. 2684 Baxter Par. Co/i^ 
greg. 38 (The Bishop] to be the 'subintercessor, or the 
mouth of the Church in publick praj’er, 2823 Bentham 
Not Paul 46 The 'Sub-king of the Jews, Agnppa. 1848 
Lytton Harold iii. iii. The lesser sub-kings of U’ales. 2837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneznlle 1. 179 Mr. Walker, one of the 
'subleaders, who had gone with a band of twenty hunters. 
2722 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) VII. 385 The Fees being., 
2X. to the Head Librarian, 32. hd, to the 'Sublibrarian, & 
xf, td. to the Janitor. x8oo Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 234 The 
sub-librarian is an intelligent man. 1733-4 Mrs.Delakv 
Let. to Mrs. A. Granville 2 Mar., In what character is 
bliss B«1 to go with the Orange famfly? A 'sub-maid, 

I guess. 2883 blanch. Exam. 30 Oct. 5/2 Being 'sub- 
manager for the last twenty-one years, a 2774 Tucker LU 
Nat. (1834) II. 207 In order to gain favour wilh these in- 
ferior ministers or 'sub-mediators. 2673 B.a.xter Let. in 
Anszo, Dodzvell 82 Doth it follow that your Church Mon- 
ar^ r^rr over-see them all himself without any 'sub-over- 
seers? 2685 — Paraphr. N. T. John x. 3 To the blessiah 
God will open the door, and to 'Sub-Pastors, they that by 
office are door-keepers to the Church, must open it. 27®® 
in Caih. Rec. See. PubL (2909) VII. 69 The Pastor Tegers, 
and sub Bastor cf Sl Axnand, 2627 bloss-sos //in. i. 210 
The Patron. .made a solemne Oration to the 'iubPatron 
and the blarriners. 2^2 E-Chameerlayne An^l.Noiitia 
XL 32B Upon this Grand Office dependsOne hundred eighty 
two Deputy Post-bfasters..and 'Sub Post-Masters in ***'}*’ 
Branches. 2896 Hansards ParL Debates 28 Feb. S4®/3 
A number of tnessengcis. -employed by Sub-Postx^stj^ 
2721 Amherst Terrs Fit No. 22. 212 Mr. Holt of Maudlin 
college, 'sub-proctor at that time, 268S Holme Arm^'^ory 

III. iv. iSi/aThe'Sub-Provincial, istoactthes:^e thxnM., 

as the Provincial. 27^ PHiU4rs(cd. Kers^), ^Sui-Reeaor, 
an Under Feader in one of the Inns of Court, who 
the Text of the Law the Reader is to Discourse upon. 

Anszv. Supposed Discev, Remisk Doctr.zo Th^. .openly 


StTB-, 

moued the greatest ‘Subregents in England to take armes 
apinst her. ai-jzi Ke.v P oeL Wks. III. 13 
Neglect to thy bub-regent's '1 hrone Affronts thy own. 2672 
Baxter ie/. m Answ. Dodzvell 82 Doth it follow that your 
T 32?”^ can. .rule them without any *sub-rulers7 
2800 W. L. Collins Luck of Ladysnude x, It was the'sub- 
in the discharge of some of his duties. 

Carlyle Past ^ Pr. iu\i, Our Lord Abbot.. made 
Mm Subsaemtan. 2642 Docg.Lett. Patent <1837) 326 The 
Office of 'Subsearcher w'**: in the Porte of London. 2632 
B. JoNSON Magn, Lady Dram. Pers., Mr. Bias, A Vi-poli- 
Uque, or 'Sub-secretary. 2678 Trial of Coleman 42 A Sub- 
becrel^’, that did write very many things for him. 2826 
hZQTi Diary 26 Nov. in Lockhart, Five Cabinet Ministers 
..wnth sub-secretanM by the bushel 1743 Season. Adv. 
Prot. 37 No Person shall be capable of actmgas 'Subsherriff 
..who shall not have been a Protestant for five Years im- 
medutely before such his acting. 2737 J. Chambeelavnb 
ii” u. So The Chief Office.. Head Sorter.. 

Sub-Sorters. 2^ Gladsto.vb Homeric Synchr. 124 Under 
the supremacy of Troy and of Priam, Anchises th^ king, 
seems to ha^-e been a 'sub-sovereign. a 17x5 Burnet Otw 
Time (1766) 1, 313 He had been his 'subtutor and had fol- 
lowed him in all his exile. 2744 T. Birch R, Boyle 69 Mr. 
Tallents, .had been, .sub-tutor to several sons of the earl of 
Suffolk. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Sub^Vicar, an Under- 
Vicar. x6oo W, Watson Decacordon (1602) 205 Maister 
George Blackwell the new Archpriest of England: nay, the 
*Sub-uiceroy rather of all the IsJes of Albion. 

(3) in derived adjs.; e.g. stibsecrelarial’^tiX.zxdvag 
to a snb-secretary. 

1898 B.GRECORY.Jtci' Lights 499 From his sub-secretarial 
desk he spoke on a case. 

b. In the designation of corresponding offices or 
functions; e.g. sub-admmistration, -commissary- 
ship, -inspectorship, etc. 

1710 Steele Toiler ^0.2^ 7 3 The 'Sub- Administration 
of Stage Affairs. 2:148 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. North-. 
feld{tS'js)^ 78 i I wilL.^ow upray *sub-coramissarj’ihip. 

~ Nat, adil 268 xhe 'subcuratorship could 


2876 Smiles .yc. 
not obtained. 18S4 Century Mag. XXVIIL 134 One 
'sub-inspectorship of factories. 2839 J. Rogers AntipaPopr. 

§ 3- 253 We read nothing in Holy Scripture alx>ut the 
'submediation or the under-mediators. 1887 Daily News 
x llar. 6/2 All the smaller *sub-postmastersnIps still con- 
tinue to be in the gift of the Treasury. 2392 Acts Privy 
Council (1900) XXL 105 The fee of the 'Subproctorship for 
one whole yeare. 2881 Athen^um 15 Jan. 95/3 A ‘sub- 
professoriate of twenty readers. 2764 Scott's Bailey, *Svb- 
viearskip, the office of an under ricar. 

7. Compounded 4rilh sbs., to axpress di>’isioa into 
parts, sections, or branches. 

a. of material objects; e.g. sub-areoUt a divi- 
sion of an areolet, sub-cavity one of the smaller 
cavities into ^rbich a cavity is divided, sub-folium 
a small or secondary folium ; eta 

2832 Dana Crust, l 292 From ^ch lateral segment a small 
'subareolet is separated anteriorly. 2^899 Ailhutt's Syst. 
Med, VII. 64^ The cavity of^ihe cranium is divided into 
two 'subcavities by the tentorium cerebelll *847-9 Tedds 
Cycl. Anat. IV. l 99/2 The cells. -containing no 'sub-cells 
in their iDteriors- 2873 Brash Bed. Arehit. Irel.gz'tbt 
chancel has a deep recess or *sub-cbancel at the east end. 
28^ Buck's Handlk. Med. Set. VIII. 227 The exact nmnber 
and form of the cerebellar folia and 'subfolia at birth. 2883 
Fall Mall Gaz. 25 Sept, 20/2 What he might call 'suls 
houses, or a house within a house. 2642 Milton Animadv, 
"VVks. 1851 IIL 226 An individual! cannot branch itselfe 
into 'subindividuals. 2883 Watson & ’Bmkbvby M alh, The. 
Electr. 1, 237 The motions of the 'submolecules. ^ 1898 
Syd. Sac. Lex., '^SubnneUits, any one_ of the Subdivisions 
into which a group of nerve-cells is divided by the passage 
through it of intersecting bundles. 2880 C. & F. Darwin 
Movent. PI. 223 The peduncle,. bears three or four 'sub- 
peduncles; 2836-9 Todd's Cycl. A/uzf. XL 910/2 The pro- 
thorax, .is composed of four 'sub-segments. 

b. of a body or assembly of people, as in Sob- 
coiiMiTTEE, or of a division of animals or plants, 
as in Sdbgenus ; e. g. sub-band a division of a 
band, sub-bretd a breed of animals constituting a 
marked division of a principal breed. 

2808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) l Apj>. 60 Ayoung man, 
Wyaganage, has recently taken the lead in all the councils 
and affairs of state of this 'sub-hand. 2859 Darwin 
Spec. iv. (1S7B) 67 'ITie *sub breeds of the tumbler pigeon. 
280 Daily News 7 -A^pr. ^/3 The cast 'sub-brigade-. sup- 
ported by the west sub-brigade. 2894 Educ. Rev. VII. 278 
Every one of the 'sub-conferences clrims for its group of 
subjects an educational >'alue equal to that of every other, 
2908 IVesim. Gaz. 8 Aug. 2/2 One Council, with 'sub- 
councils corresponding roughly to the postal areas. 2877 
Le Coicsz Elem. Geol. (1S79) 160 The fauna and flora of the 
United Stales are divided., into three 'sub-faunae and 'sub- 
flora. 2833 Chalmers in Mem. (1851) ill. 381 Ihe dis- 
cussions of the separate or 'sub-meetings, i860 Mill 
Gov, (1865) 115/2 Besides^ the coap-olhng Cpundl, or local 
'sub-Parliament, loca* business has its executive department- 
i8S3 Er.cycl. Brit. XXIII. 473/1 Each of these phratnes is 
subdivided into two 'subphratries ; and these subpnratnes 
are subdirided into an indefinite number of totem clant 
x8S8/^iif.XXlV. 810/1 Themain branchings [of 
cal tree] were termed *phyla , their branchings subp. j . 
184S Gkoti: Greta ir. li. II. 3?4 T«-clre 
the number which nmde up enure Hell^ 

Hilt. Cengreg. Ch. eg? "'ith the two Mwmdenn di«n« 
Emmons hnd DmghC-tbe New Divinity be smd to 
bare divided into two -subscbools. iSi* Soui^ to ^ 
Here ttSri) I. 365 Every Sect and every •Sub-sea Im 1^ 
magarine. Gladstoke 7 m. 

sept of the Achaians. .1758 w ^ 

He divided his force inlo three Sub-squadrons. 

Ceojrwi-wtoVT' >5 Each lineal ancestor forms 
a ^S’^d hS Sy briks up into -suWe^ ^rSg 
in Willis S: Clark Cambridge (tE:^) HI- 2-6 irte 
Syndicate arc of opieioo that it would be undesimhle. 1670 
itgi. b^reibyt. irveimeis (i£?^) a To rcmitte the same 



SUB-, 
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SUB-. 


[sc, names].. with the Moderator to the Bishope to y« fors** 
•Subsynode. 1885 Athciiwum 28 Feb. 279/1 If the squadron 
is pre/erable to the troop as a *siib-unit. 

{p) in derived adjs. ; e. g. stihphrairic pertaining 
to a subphratry. 

1887 J. G. Frazer Totauhvi p. vlii, *Subpliratric and 
Phratric Totems. 2896 AV. Mackay Rec. Presbyt, Inverness 
45 Among the *subsynodical refers read to-day. 

c. of a region or an interval of time, as in Sub- 
district ; e. g. sttb-age a division of an age. 

2878 Lockver Siargacim^ 2 The 'relescopic age. .divides 
itself naturally into some three or four •sub.ages of extreme 
importance. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entom, IV. 485 [Latrcille] 
proposes further to divide his climates into *subclimates, by 
means of certain meridian lines. 1867 G. F, Chambers 
Asti-on.^xZ-jn)^"^ The interval ii.iir being divided into two 
unequal *3ub-inlcrN'als of 4.77^^ and 6.34’. 1898 T’rn/. Sch. 

Geog, (U. S.) Oct. 286 The *sub-province known as the 
Great Plains. 2852 Grotr ii. IxxH. IX. 290 Each 

satrapy was divided into *sub.satrapies or districts. 2909 
Daily Chron, 29 June 4/6 Cleveland,.. stands with Holder- 
ness, Hallamshtre, and Richmondshirc as a *sub-shire of 
Yorkshire. • 

d. of a branch leading from or into the main 
body, or a subordinate section of a business or sys- 
tem of affairs ; — branch- ; e.g. snh-burcau a bureau 
depending on the principal bureau, 57/^-fflj/zadcposit 
of cash at a branch, sttb-ojffiu a branch office. 

2896 Pop. Sci. Monthly Feb. 572 The bureau will be aided 
..by *sub-bureaus. 2705 De Foe Co7isoUdator\lV.'?,. 1S40 
IX. 354 They brought all their running cash into one bank, 
and settled a *sub.cash, depending upon tlie grand bank, 
in every province of the kingdom. 2909 Install. Nezvs III, 
29/1 Where wood casing is desired to be used for the *sub. 
circuits. 2892 Daily Plexus x6 Sept. 5/4 A portion of the 
*sub-creek referred to, now being converted iiUo a peaceful 
fishpond. 2804 Edin. Rev. V. 16 The other [college] is to 
consist of *sub-departmcnts, one in each county. 1897 
Mary Kingsley /k. A/rica 139 Stopping at little villages 
to land passengers or at little *sub-(actorics to discharge 
cargo. 2844 H. Stci’hens Rh. Farm 1 . 564 Where *sud- 
mains are employed In particular hollows, the ground com- 

E rehending the drainage belonging to each hollow should 
e distinctly marked olf from the rest. Ibid., A sub-main 
drain should be made along the lowest part of the hollow. 
2907 LXXVI. 554/2 The "submeier system is free 

from the objection of first cost to a great extent. 2876 
pREECK & SiVEWRiCHT Tclegr. 264 Every *sub.onice on a 
circuit is called by the head office at the hour of commencing 
work. 2881 Chicago Times 17 June, Rcgardingthe forma- 
tion of a pool, the report. .recommends three *sub-pools. 
2902 Daily Chron, 27 Dec. 3/4 The Hammersmith *sub- 
post-office. 2862 H. Spencer First Priuc. ii. xlv. § 113 
(2875) 324 The once independent *sub-sciences of Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Light* x86i N. Davis Carthage 34 •Sub- 
sewers, and other .. unsightly objects. 2892 Advance 
(Chicago) X2 Mar,, *Substations at convenient distances for 
the issuance of rations. ^ 2902 Scotsman 2 Mar. 12/5 Con- 
tinuous current distribution from sub-stations. 285$ Leif- 
child Comiuall 89 Divided lengthwise into other *sub.velns« 
8 . With advb. force, combined with adjs. and 
vbs. =s in a subordinate or secondary manner or 
capacity, by subsidiary means. 

28x3 Coleridge in Lit, Rem, (1836) I. 366 The real value 
of melody in a language is considerable as 'subadditive, 
2726 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 368 His Monorchia Dei 
is directed against the Heathens for subjoyning and •sub- 
adoring several essentially subdistinguish'd Deities. 1902 
Daily Hews 20 Feb. 6/5 I'he Assiut dam will be subsidiary 
to that at Assuan, inasmuch as it is.. to be used •sub-con- 
junclively to that at Assuan. x86o O. W. Holmes Prof, 
Brcakfi.W, The **subcreative centre', as my.. friend has 
..called man. 2890 Academy 4 Jan. 7/3 Its anonymous 
author has •sub-entitled this book ‘A New Story by an Old 
Hand 2897-8 Amer. Jrnl, Psych. IX. 580 Pronunciation 
of an adjective. .seems to •subexcitc association tracts re- 
presenting substantives. 1872 Earle PhtloU Ettgl. Tongue 
§ 464 The pronoun /..has., a sort of reflected or borrowed 
presenliveness ; — whatmaybecalleda*sub-presentivepowcr, 
2828-9 Bentham OJfic. Apt, Maxim., On Militia (1830) 4 
The united wisdom and eloquence of the ruling one and tlie 
•sub-ruling few. 

9 . (a) On the analogy of Subdivide and Sub- 
division, stih~ is used to denote a further division 
or distinction; e.g, stib~€lassify,snb-decimate\ sub- 
articulalion ; (^) on the analogy of Subcontract 
sb, and z/., Subinfeudation, Sublet, to denote a 
second or further action or process of the same 
kind as that denoted by the radical; e.g. sitb^ 
colonize to colonize from a colony, stiU-infer to 
draw as a further inference, snb-rent to rent from 
one who himself rents ; sub-ailture a culture of 
bacteria derived from a previous culture, sub^dcri^ 
valive a derivative of a derivative, sub-fraction a 
fraction of a fraction ; sub-purchaser one who pur- 
chases from a previous purchaser, sub-reformist 
one who carries out a further reform, sub-vaccinee 
one who is vaccinated with lymph from a vaccinated 
person; sub-secession a secession from a body that 
has seceded. ^ ■ 

2867 in Farrar Ess, Lib. Educ. 330 To imitate the copious- 
ness and *bubarliculation of Cicero’s periods. 1894 in syth 
Rep. Columb, Inst. Deaf <5* //«w^ (i895)9 'Ye are required 
to have •subclassifications by which we may know the., 
specialized work to which it devotes itself. 2897 Daily 
Nexvs 16 Mar. 2/2 Abolition of sub-classification is recom- 
mended. Daily Chron, Ifyou’sub-cljssify 

55,000 Germans into men, women and children. 2820^^, 
Rev. XXIII. 73 Adependency upon that colony, from which 
it was *sub.cofonized. 2704 J. Macmillan True Narr. in 
H. M. B. Reid Camer, Apost. (1896) 236 They draw a •sub- 
consequence, which is this, that it was contrar.lhe protest 


and agreement. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. Pref. 12 All 
the fixed lights of Heaven are generally concluded to be 
pure Fire, and so consequently fluid also, and then •sub- 
consequentially in motion also. 1896 Allbutfs Syst, Med, 
I. 719 Large colonics [of b.'icteria] on *sub.cuUivalion will 
frequently appear as small ones. i^t^Ibid. Vll. 550 Growth 
..in *subculturcs may be recognisable within four Hours. 
1736 Bailey (folio) Pref., To*Subdecimaie,.io divide into 
tenths.. as 20 Thousand into Hundredths. 2845 Jowett 
Let, to B. C, Brodie 28 Mar., (Rome] has defined, and *bub. 
defined, and deduced, and •subdeduccd. 2856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vi. vi. 209 Every definition and 
•subdefinition would be open to some doubt. ^ 2884 Law 
Rep. 13 Q. B. Div. 466 Long leaseholds, which he had 
mortgaged by •sub-demisc. 2880 JFestm. d* Chelsea News 
2 Oct. Ad vt., A shop and Dwelling House . . held for a term 
of 99 years, and *subdemiscd at ;^6o per annum. 26x4 
Raleigh Hist. IForldi. 142 For these •subderiuations (of the 
Turks] it were infinite to examine tliem. 2834 H. N. Cole- 
ridge Grh. Poets (ed. 2) 9 The modern derivative w'ill, at 
some stage or other of its history, have been treated as an 
original subsianlivc word, .and associations connected only 
with its primary modern senses will have given birtli to •.sub- 
derivatives from it. /x266z Fuller Worthies, U’iitshire 
(1662) HI. z^o Succeeding Princes, following this patern, have 
*sub-diminished their coin ever since. 2C23 Bentham Not 
Paul 372 'J'lie name and person of his own •sub-disciple 
Apollos. 1643 l.lA.Sov. Salve 26 To let in a deluge of 
forrein forces and so yet flirther •subdislract the remnant. 
x66a Pettv Taxes 13 How many retailers arc needful to 
make the •subdislribulions into every village of this nation. 
a 2676 Hale Prim, Ong. Man, ii. iv. (1677) 157 And possibly 
these v.nriously *subdiversificd according to the phantasy of 
the Artificer. 2863 Rcade Hard Cash 111. 74 Wh.it on 
earth was left for poor Dr. Wolf to do? Could he *siib- 
cmbczzle a Highlander's brecks? 2652 ObsemK touching 
Forms Govt. 38 Constrained to epitomize, and *subepitomize 
themselves so long till at last they crumble away into the 
atomes of Monarchic, 2666 Lond. Gaz. No. 42/2 The 
Farmers of his Majesties Revenue of the Heiirth-Duiy, in- 
lending to "Sub- Farm several Counties. 1764 Gibbon Misc, 
Wks. {1814I III. 224 The lands were perhaps subfarmed by 
individuals. 1658 in Dotn. State Papers 322 For seizure 
made by the •.sub-farmers. 1623 W. Colson Gen. Tres.. Art 
Ariih. A aa b/2 *Subfr.'iction,or fraction of fraction, as J of i. 
28x7 COLKDROOKK Algebra, etc. 24 AssimiKatlon of sub- 
fractions, or making uniform the fraction of a fraction. 
2857 Buckle C/W//r. I. ix. 568 The great lord'< h.aving 
granted lands on condition of fcahy and other services to 
certain persons, these last •subgranted them. xZZ^Law Rep. 
28 Chaiic. Div. 121 An agreement of •sub-guar.anlce by 
which the signatories guaranteed the signatories of the 
original guarantee again'^t loss. 2889 \Y. Rye Cromer 
The *subholding created by Richard de Bcrningham. a 2656 
Bp, Hall Rem. Whs, (iCto) 409 From the force then of this 
relation it is easily •subinfered that it is not lawful for 
Christian Churches, .toforsake the communion of each other. 
2905 British Medical youmal 27 May 2241 The injection in 
small amounts will not serve to infect the •subinoculated 
animal* 1902 D<*//j'C/ir<y/r.26Nov.6/6 The final •sub.lodgcr 
wa.s squeezed out upon the landing for his siccping.place. 
2884 Law Times 29 Nov. 80/1 The mortgagees in fee of an 
hotel •sub-mortgaged to their bankers in 2879. 2883 Law 
Times Rep. (N.b.) XLIX. 556/1 The defendants last added 
are 'sub-mortgagees of the trustee. 2872 E. W, Robertson 
Hist. Ess. 242 The client of that age was apparently a •sub- 
occupier of public land under his Patroniis. xB$6 Law Rep. 

I Q. B. Cases 589 On Ins seeking to get the pawn back from an 
insolvent *sub-pawnce. Ibid., If the pawnee may repledge 
the pawn, the *sub-plcdgce may do the same, and so on ad 
infinitum. 2755 Genii. Mag. aXV. 354 They have suc- 
cessively come into the hands of many •sub-proprietors. 2855 
Hyde Ciarke Diet., ^Subpurchaser, 2643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. § 54 The Church of Rome condcmnelh us, 
wee likewise them, the *Sub.rcformists and Sectaries sen- 
tence the Doctrine of our Church as damnable [etc.]. 2826 
Bell Comm, Laws Scot, i. 67 Possession of the •subrents. 
2903 R. liAcor Donna Diana n.^13 An apartment he had 
•sub-rented from a wealthy American widow, x^j Advance 
(Chicago) 24 June 813/2, $500 of income from •sub-rental. 
2849 lIooucR Himal. prnls. (1854) 1, xvii. 38S Through 
the medium of several *sub-renting classes. 28^ Burton 
Reign <?, Anne I. ii. 66 *Sub-scccssions from the successive 
secedinij bodies. 2680 Allen Peace ff Unity Pref. 80 'I’hcse 
scperations and •sub-sepcraiipns.^ 2894 Tribune CN.Y.) 

5 July, In not all of the cities is administration *sub-soId 
to confederated crime and to blackmailed business. 289$ 
Pop. Sci. Monthly A *5ubspecialized descendant of 

an ancient generalized group, 2846 D. Kina Lord's Supper 
vii. 214 An endless splitting and *subspHtting of distinctions. 
2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 393 These native •sub- 
traders have very risky lives of it. 2900 Century Mag, 
LIX. 493/2 The minister of the interior.. w'hose touches 
ihriU by devolution and •subiransmission throughout the 
mighty system. xZ<yj Allbutfs Syst. Med, II. 593 All the 
•sub-vaccinees of the vaccinifer (who himself subsequently 
suffered from erysipelas) did not suffer from erysipelas. 2B73 
R oulledge's YoungCenil. Mag, 85 *Sub-variation on While’s 
thirteenth move. 

• 10 , Math. Compounded witk adjs. expressing 
ratio, sub- denotes a ratio the opposite of tliat 
expressed by the radical element, as in L. subduplus 
SuBnuFLE, subtripius Subtuiple, late L. subinul- 
iiplus Submultiple; e.g. suhdectipU — denoting 
the ratio i \ 10, '\suhdouhlt Subdufle, *\‘sub- ' 
novUripa'riiestt = 1 : i.c. 8 : 75, subsesquiter- 

tial =53:4, subsuperpart icttlar, etc. Analogously, 
in Subduplicate, etc. the prefix is employed to 
■ express the ratio of the square (etc.) roots of 
quantities ; but these compounds have been some- 
times erron. used lor subdnple, etc, (cf. quot, 1(557 
below). ' 

. This use is modelled (in late L.) on that of Gr. vtto-, as in 
VTroSttrAdtrioy, late L. subduplus. Ratios of this kind were 
called viroAoyoi, the opposite TrpdAoyot, wtto- app. expressing 
the notion of ‘pTopoition of lesser inequality', (Another 
arithmetical use of the Greek and Latin prefixes Is unre- 


presented in Eng.; viz. that exemplified in vrrdrptTo? L 
subteriius, liL ‘a third less’, i.e. denoting a ratio 2/3; 1 
L e. 2 J 3.) ’ ‘ 

1S70 Billingsley 228 Comparing the Icssequan- 

titie to the greater, it [sc, proportion] is called submuliiplex 
subsuperparticular, subsuperpartieut, submuUiplex super- 
particular, and submultiplex superpartient. 2648 Wilkins 
Math, Magic i. vii. 47 As one of these under Pulleys doth 
abate halfc of that heavinessc which the weight hath in it 
self, and cause the power to be in a sub-duple proportion 
unto it, so two of them doe abate balfe of that wliich remains 
and cause a subquadruple proportion betwixt the weight 
and the power; three of them^ a subsextuple, four a sub- 
octuple. Ibid, so If unto this lower Pulley tliere were 
added another, then the power would be unto the weight 
in a subquintuple proportion. If a third, a subseptuple* 
2653 Urquhart Jewel 288 It would bear the analogy. .of 
a subnovitripartient eights; that is to say,, .the whole being 
the Dividend, and my Nomenclature the Divisor, the quo- 
tient would be nine, with a fraction of three eights; or yet 
more clearly, as the Proportion of 72. 10675. *^53 H.More 
Antid, A th.i.\i.§ 4(1 ji2}jo The Notion of Sub.double, which 
accrued to that Lead which had half cut away. 1657 HooDns 
A biurdCeom. Wks. 1845VI 1. 375 1 1 Is but subquadlrluplicate, 
ns you call it, or the quarter of it, ns 1 c.nll it. 2674 Jeake 
Arith. (1696) 209 As the Series of the Numbers from the 
Units place are continued in a decuple proportion.. so their 
value decreasetb in a subdecuple proportion, a 2696 Scar- 
DURCii Euclid {ijos) 181 The proportion is Subsuperparti- 
cular, and named Subsesquialteral, which is thus noted 2/;. 
///rf.,SubsupcipaTtient, as 5 to 8^ ot^^/h issubsupertiiquimai; 
and 2otoji,or^0/i4isSubsuperbiquintal. 2709-29 V.Mandey 
Syst. Main., Arith. 37 Proportion Subduple, Subtriplc,Sul'* 
scsquialter, Subsupcrbipariient. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Ratio, 2 to 2 is in a Sesquialterate Ratio; 2 to 3 in a Sub- 
scsquialterate. 1732 B. Robinson Anim. Oecon. 267 The 
simple and subquadruplicate Ratios of these Lengths. 2795 
T. AIaurice Hindostan (1820) I. i. ii. 75 The length of 
human life is diminished. .in a subdccuplc ratio. 

III. Next below ; near or close (to) ; subsequent 
(to), (As a living prefix sub- is restricted in this 
sense to prepositional uses : the advb. use is seen 
in Subsequent.) 

IX. Near to (a particular region or point), as 
in L, subnrhdnus Sudukban ; e. g. Sub-basal, 
Subdorsal, Sub-littoral, Submarginal. 

Such words arc often capable of another analysis (see 2od). 

12 , Geog. nnd Gcol. a. Lying about the base of 
or subjacent to mountains designated by the second 
element, hence, of less height than mountains of 
similar height to thesc^ characteristic of regions of 
such altitude, as L. subalpmus Subalpine ; e. g 
sub‘Andean, -Andine, Subapennike, suh-EUum^ 
sttb^Iiimalayan. Hence in the name of a district, 

e.g. Sub'IPtmaiayais, 

iZjS Eueycl, Brit, HI. 744 The fourth and last Subregion 
of South America,. may be most filly named the *Suban* 
dean. 2885 Linn. Soc. Jnd., i?f>/.XXI1.6A*subandmeas 
well asannndine zone. 2833 L\z\.i.Prmc. Ceol. III. 7°/.“* 
marine •sub.Etnean beds. 2D50 Ansted Elan, G<ol,% 
etc. 358 The formations composing the Sewallk hills, which 
h.Tve sometimes been called the •Sub.Himalay.'ms. loS* 
JiM. R. Geog.Soc. XXL 59 The Siwalikorsub-Himalayan 
range. 2851 Mantell Petrifactions v. § t. 413 Bones of 
mammalia from the •Sub-Himalayas. 2883 Proc. R> Ocog> 
Soc»^. 6x7 'l‘he tertiarics of the Sub-Himalaya. 


b. Denoting a region or zone adjacent to or on 
tlie borders of that designated by the second 
element ; e. g. subantarctic, fn'gid, -torrid. 

2875 Eticycl. Brit, 111. 745 Spheniscidx, a family lin^hed 
to the Antarctic or •Subantarctic Ocean. 2909 (//Vfr) ^he 
Subantarctic islands of New Zealand. x88o Dana 
Geol, (ed. 3) 609 The corresponding zones in latitude. .arc 
2. Equatorial, Lat, o°-25°.,.6. •Subarctic, 58°-66 . , *895 
Forum June 468 There was once a widespread delusion m 
the •sub-arid belt. .that rainfall follows Inc plough, 205* 
Dana Crust, 11. 2472 Its southern portion. -Appears fo per- 
tain . .to the *Subfrigid [Region]. 2896 Yearbk. U. 
Agric.C^t The *subhumid region. ^ 

Eur. 203 The regions which may be distinguished on to 
West side of the Scandinavian Alps arc i. The Maritijn 
region; 2. The *SubsyIvatic region; 3. The Subalpin 
region; and 4. The Alpine region. 2852 Dana Crust. i‘ 
1510 The genus Porcetlana has but two-thi^s as man> 
species in the temperate as in the torrid zone. Ycttne s . 
tenujcrale region contains but one less than the suoto • 

13. Mtts, Designating a note next to or next 
below some principal note, as in med.L. suhprinct- 
pdlis SuBPiiiNCiPAL ; e. g. Subtonio, (Cf. 4 .) 

14. Combined with adjs. with the sense ' of 
condition or degree (or size) than* that denotea 
by the original adj. ; c. g. sub-angehcai, 
fudiciaij -maximal, -miliary^ -regal. Also 

in adjs. expressing an inferior educational statu j 
as sub fresh (also -freshmaii), -primary. 

This sense tends to blend with 10. . ^ ^ 

2653 Benlowes Thcoph, Prefi, Jlan..is of all Crw 
•sub-angelical the Almighties Masterpiece, xow . 
Defence 11. 83 These.. maye be called conformable ^ . 

Canonical! or •subcannonical. x6io Donne Ps^dO'Vt y 
185 Nor know we whether they will pleade 
that is, places of Scripture, or •Sub diuine Law, wn>cn 
terpretation of Fathers. 2653 Bp, Hall Insns. Woria • * 
Oye glorious'Spiriis,,he that made you hath 
little glimpse of your subdivine natures. 

rr/;f/(Boston)2iSept.,EnroIlmentasfreshmenor sulMf 

in the City College. 2896 Living Topics Cyci. (N. ’ 

264 Classical, scienlificand mechanical "sub-freshman cia» 
x8o8 Bentham Sc. Reform 6j All other persons who u 
any part in the cause Judge, *sub.judicial officer^ m.-s 
2872 Swinburne Under Microscope 79 ‘ Ah, myjord . . » 
the jackal to the Ron . .‘ob'ierve how all other living 
belong but to some *sub-leonine class’. 1890 W. James / rx 
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^ycAetLX* 235 *SubmaximaI nen’e*imtations. x8So A. F likt 
Prtnz, M ed, 194 The ultimate *submiliar>* granula coalesce to 
make.. nodules, AllbutVs Syst, Med. 1. 560 The body 
can the action of ^subniinimal dosesof living bacteria. 

*^,*V^* Subminimal stimuluT, a stimulus 

which i< not strong enough to produce anyobnous effect. 
1898 (Chicago) 17 Feb. 206/2 The institution has 
ficver had a sub*prepanitorj' department, as several of the 
young Ml!eg« have, 1895 Prcc. i^th Cottj. Insir. Deaf 
293 In subpnmarj* work there is surely an interesting field 
for the constructive talenL x8io Lamb Let. to T. Mannxr.^ 
2 Jan., The ordinary’ titles of •subreaal dignity. 1878 
H. M, Stanley Dark Cont. I. xv. 390 His sub-regal court. 
1907 Naittre LXXVI. 146/1 *SubtnermaI baths, given at 
temperatures below blood heat, 

15. Zool. In names of divisions of animals re- 
garded as having only imperfectly developed the 
characteristics denoted by the word to which sub- 
is prefixed, as SubgrallaloreSj Sxibmyiilacea^ Sttb- 
itngiilaia. English derivatives have been occas. 
formed ; e,g.suboslra£ean^ a mollnsk of the family 
Siihostracta ; suhplantigrade^ of or resembling the 
group Subplaniigrada, not quite plantigrade. 

\Z^Pent^CyeL V. 313/2 [De Blainvillejallott-sthat these 
last ought to form a distinct genus of the family of *Sub- 
ostraceans. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 434 The greater number 
of the C^amivora..may be called ‘■•subplantigrade*, often 
when at rest appljdng the whole of the sole to the ground. 

16. In craniometr}’, forming adjs. designating a 
type of skull having an inde.x next below that of 
the t}'pe denoted by the second element; e.g. 
sttbbrachycephalic^ •oits (hence -cepkaly)^ siibdo- 
lichocepkaliCy ~mes (hence '■cepkalism). 

These terms are bas^ on Broca's classification, who used 
the L. forms (masc. pL) tuhbracfiycepkaH^ •^dotichocef'hali. 

1853-4 Thl’rnam in Mem. Anikre^oL Soc. I, 461 With 
M. Broca, it is desirable to admit a •subdolichocephalic 
and a 'sub-brach>xephalic class [of skulls]. /6id. 510 Only 
about half (the skulls] are brachycephalous or ♦sub-brachy- 
cepbalous. 1878 Bartlev Ir. TopittareTs Antkrop. it. xii. 
499 Low stature, woolly hair, black skin, and •sub-brachy- 
cephaly. 1893 Smtthxoniatt Rep. i. 313 His cephalic index 
falls down to *subdolichocephalism. 1896 Kease Ethno!. 
xiL 321 The shape of the head- .is. .here and there mesati- 
cephalous and even *sub-dolichocepha!ous. 1890 Billings 
PPai, Med. Dict.^ ^Suh-mesaiicephaltCt havin|; a c^halic 
index of 75 or 76. x8go H. Ellis Criminal iii. 32 Out of 
thirty criminals eight presented brains and skulls of a., 
capacity* only found in *>ubmicroccphalIc subjects. 1B63-4 ; 
Thur.sam in Mem. Antkrcpot. Soc. 1. 473 All these crania i 
are verj’doHchocephalous. The first,, is a remarkable sped- j 
men of sj'nostosi5H..The form is *sub-scapbocephaUc, 

17. In the names of certain sectaries, « after, 
consequent upon, the opposite of Supra- (q.v.); 
e.g, SUBLAPSARIAJf, SUBMORTUARIAX. 

18. In designations of periods immediately 

‘ below ' or posterior to a particular period, as in 
SUBAPOSTOLIC. ^ I 

19x0 Er.e^’cl. Bril. fed. ix) XII. 59 The following stages | 
in the glaciation of North America:. .The Aftonian (xst in* 
lerglat^l). The *sub..Afionbn or Je:sej*an (ist glacial). 
1902 Eitcycl. Brit. XXXL 57 [Bugelkannel is found everj** 
where in the area, made of imrious local cla>*s, and it long 
s mvdve d into the ‘Geometric* or *sub*Mj*ccnaean period. 

IV. Incomplete(ly), imperfect(lyj, partial(lyj. 

* Tvilk adverbial meaning. 

19. Prefixed to adjs. or pples, of a general 
character, as in L. sitbabsurdics somewhat absurd, 
sitbobscurus Subobscure ; e.g. sttbanalo^ous some- 
what similar, siibaudible imperfectly, slightl}*, or 
barely audible. (The precise force of sttb^ may vary 
contextually from ‘only slightly' to ‘not quite, 
all but *.) 

1870 Ixjwell study IPind. 29X A thimbleful of..*subaci- 
dulous Hock. 1767 PhiL-Trans. LVII, 417 Little see^ 
*subanalogous, or somewhat resembling those we find in 
the fructification of the Fucus’s. 1839 Le\xr Harry Lcr- 
The faint •sub-audible ejaculation ofFatherLuke, 
when he was recovered enough to speak. X884 A. Lang 
Custom ^ Mytk 236 A *sub-barbaric society— say that of 
Zululand. 1W8 H. More Div. Dial, l xxxvii. 1. 160 This 
*subderisorious mirth. 1822-34 GooTs Study Med. (ed. 4) 

1. 330 The mixture •sub-diluted for bathing. <1x734 North 
Life Ld. Kpr. North (1742) 228 The Spaniards have pecu- 
liar CoandJs, call’d Juntos,.. which prevents such •sub- 
emergent Councils as these (re. English cabinet councils]. 
1842 Loudon Hori. 17 ‘Sub-evergreen herbaceous 
plants are: CEnothera biennis and several other species, 
Penistemon, Chelone, Asters. 1854 Badham Halintt. iSo 
Others, •subgregarlous in their taste, swim about m small 
detached parties. X9®3 Geikie Tcxt-lk. Geoe. (ed. 4) 1. 18 
The coronal -atmosphere . . consists mainly of '•subincan- 
descent hydrogen. 1864 Spectator 31 Oec. 15®^ The sky 
is still *sub!uminous. xSgp Zangwill Bow Hfyst. Zj A 
curious, *sub-raocking smile, 1807 Spirit Pull, frszjs. 
XI. 84, I swam with ‘subnatant Udpoles, I frisked with 
volatile newts. x856 Odung Anim. Ckem, 154, I now add 
to the free io^ne some ‘suboxidised substance. ^1650 Mil- 
ton "Tenxtre of Kings 59 Not prelatlcal, or of this late fac- 
tion ‘subprelatical. 18x7 Kirby & Sp. Entotr.ol. (xSiSl IJ. 

277 A ‘subpuire-'Cent stalk of Angelica. 1618 Hales ^ in 
Geld. Rem. 11, (1673) 23 That that '•subrustick 

sbamefaslness of many men. 1865 Pall Mall Gaz. ji Hov. 

9 It might be imagined that the adverii«-ement cons-eyed a 
■•sabsarcastic touch- 1876 Nature XIV. 503/2 The 
Semitic languages of Africa. x8^ S\^^^'EURNR Lyte en C. 
Bronte w Its superhuman or *subsimioas absurdity. x88i 
Westcott £: Hort Crk. N. T. II. 230 ^Yhat may be called 
‘ *£ubsingular readings ’which bas*e only secendan* support. 
T'jZS Phil. Prans. LXXVI. srp Both of them immeiN^ in 1 
•subiepid xk*atcr, « X734 North ni. rit (174®). 549 } 

This put abundance ol People of •subvirile Tempers, into , 
a Twitter. 2620 Veksep. Km /Lrr.'<2>'uLx64 A •Sub\'ulgar ; 


Diet is as it were a meane belweene the Accurate, and 
Vulgar. 

Such compounds are occas. nsed subst. 

1635 Person V arieties il 63 Whether that thing engendred 
other celtttiall vertue, whereunio this 

subdefiaent striveth to attaine. 1633 Earl Manch. Al 
MoTtdo (1636) 86 There be certaine *subsapients so worldly 
wise, as they thinke all other men insipients. 

20. In technical use, chiefly A^al. Hist. 

A small proportion only of the more commonly used com- 
pounds are illustrated here. 

a. With adjs. of colour, as in L. stibalbidus 
somewhat while, whitish, subltvidus somewhat 
livid, sttbniger blackish, sitbviridis greenish, late 
or mod.L. subciirimts Subcitrine, sttbpallidtts 
{fox ptppallidus) palish, sttbriiftts {fox surrufzts') 
reddish ; e.g. subalbid^ -duteous^ ~P^i^i -red, 

f *S3® fudte. Urines 11. vitL 33 b, Vr^me pale or ‘subpale. 
Ihid. X, 37 Rudy v^Tie is moyst like fj-ne golde, and *sub- 
rufe goldysshe. Jbza.xi.y^maeg.f Rede or *sobrede vrj*ne. 
^bfid, xiL 41 Vrjme Rubteunde or '•Subrubicunde. Ibid. 
xliL 43 Afore y» \Tjai were Ruble or ‘subrubie. X590 
Barrough Meth. Phystek 11. viiL (1596) 84 If his spittle 
..be yealow and •subpale. 1636 Blount Glossogr., *Sub. 
albidj somewhat white. 1637 Tomlinson RcnoiPs Disp. 300 
Seseli hath l!gnous..*subrubeous .surcles. Ibid. 610 A 
•subrufe ponderous Powder. i66t Lovell Hist. Anint. 4- 
il/m. 212 Tethj-ia. If red is edible, the pale and *subluteous 
are bitterish. iSgp Salmon R<z/e> jD/r/5. (1713) 217/2 Of a 
‘subyind or greenish blue Colour. Ibui. 339/1 A ‘Subrubid 
or Livor coloured soft Calx. 1742 /r<jrr, XLII. 125 
A large lough *snbrubicund Polypus. 1777 T. Percival 
' Ess. 1. 192 Uhe portion with caniharides. .neither assumed 
a ‘sublivid, nor an ash colour. iZoo Shkv: Gen. ZcoL 1 . 41^0 
Dedelphis Obetula,..*SuhicrTuzinous OpoS'>um. sBoz/b/d. 
III. 397 Coluber .. •Snbolu'aceo-flavescent 

Snake. 1803 /3/<f.IV.5s6 Hotocenirvs Bengalensis, 
fulvous Holocentrus. 1804 Ihid. V. 2S2 Raja Pastmaca... 
*Suboir\*aceous Ray. 1809 ///</. VII. 272 ^/rrlr Oir/m,.. 
•Subluteous Owl. 18x3 SrEriiENS in Shaw’s Gen. Zool. IX. 
S4 Ofa *subru fous chesnut- 28x7 Ibxd. X. 626 '•Subtestaceous 
Warbler, spotted with brown. 1846 Dana Zeepk. (184S) 664 
Colour ■•subminiaccous. 1847 Proc. Berrv. Nat. Club II. v. 
242 Elytra.. of a dark •sub-seneous green. Ibid.z^Z The 
margin often •sub-piceous. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 395 The legs 
are-subozhreous, 1887 W. Phillips Brit. Dtseoxnycetes 13 
Margin -.’subcinnamomeous. 1898 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ *Sub- 
fieeoous ligament^ short ligaments of j-ellow elastic tissue 
connecting the lamina of the vertcbi^ 1900 ll'estm. Gaz. 
29 June 2/1 Her complexion ‘sub-olive. 

"b. With adjs. denoting surface texture, contour, 
or marking, substance, consistency, composition, 
taste, odour, as in L. subdeer somewhat acrid, 
subaddtts Subacid, subdunes somewhat hard,^//^. 
salsus saltish, mod.L. subldnatns somewhat woolly; 
e.g. sitbaeerbf *acridi •coriaceous^ f^durej -granular^ 
-atey •ctedy -cse, •kornblendicy •‘metubranoxtSy •stony ^ 
•villose, -villous. 

2638 It. Baeoris Life fy Death{\&$o) 40 It most 

be ordered.. that the Joyce of the Body, bee somewhat bard, 
and that it befatty,or *subrosdde. i6s7To«uxsos'/?<whV 
Disp. 259 Its sapour is \try sweet, '•subamare, austere and 
somewhat aromatical. Ibid. 5S2 (Datesjare.-soft, but car- 
nous, *subdure within, 1676 Grew Anai. Plants O&Ss) 
246 Spirit of Nitre is a^subalkalixateSpiiit. /^;V. 247 Spirit 
of -Salt is a *subalkaline Acid. *694 Salmon Bate's^ Disp, 
(1713)248/2 These Tinctures arc hot and dry, *sub5tringer.t. 
xk^Pfui. Trans. XVIII, 15 A •sobsaline and somewhat 
austere Serum. 1699 Evelyn (1729) 129 Its pin- 

guid. *subdulcid, and agreeable Nature, sjoz Phil. Trans. 
XXin. 1165 Alga Marina i-? •Subaendand Sweet. Hid. 
2171 The Roots are sweet and *subacerbe. 1736 P. Browne 
fafuaxca 75 Its fibres are a!wa>-s rigid and ’subdiaphane. 
1760 J. Lek Introd. Bet, iii. iv. (1765) iG^armentose ; when 
they are Repent and '•subnude. 1777 Pennant Brit, Zocl. 
IV. 3 A ‘sub-cordaied body. 1777 S. Robson Bnt. Flora 
117 Lea>'es ovato-oblong, •subpilose. Ibid. 131 Branches 
•subvillose. 1781 Phil, /Vnrrj, LXXX. 375 A spissid 'sub- 
pellucid liquid. 1783 Maktyn Rousseau’s Bet. xx\t. (1794) 

387 The stem is •subherbaceous. s’jZj \x. Linnxus’ I am. 
Plants 494 Legume rhombs, turgid, ‘sobvillous, 547 
Pappus sessile, •subplumy. Ibid, 584 Seeds.,'‘submem. 
branous, invcrse-hearlcd. /t'/V. 6S3 Berrj- ‘substriated, 179a 
AVitherinc Bet, Arrangem. (ed.27 III. 226 Tmnella N 7stcc. 
..•Sub-gclaiinouji. i8i7KjKBV&Sr..£’«/r/w<»/.(jSipII.4i8 
^th. .have the material which difiu^ their light included 
in a hollow ‘subtransparcnl projection of the bead. Ibid. 
(1S43) II. 44 Their abdomen swollen into an immense •sub- 
diaphanous sphere filled bya kind ofhoncy. 1822 J.Parwn- 
sos Out/, Oryetoh sgz The operculum is small, elliptical, 
and -sub^eous. Ibxd. 201 Pelufa digitahnn ; decus- 
sated, ‘subgranular. 1824 R- K. Grevtlle Scot. Crypscg, 
Flora II. pi, xio The surface covered wdlh a minute “sub- , 
puh-crulcnt substance, 1826 Sk En/omol. ill. 33S , 

An intern^ *submembr3naceous tooth or process- xBaS J 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 4®® Axb slender, horny, or 
•sub-stony in the centre. 1829 Loudon Encycl, Plants 
23 Leaves.. ’sub-coriaceous. Ibid, sgi Lea\’es subcordate 
sessile serrate ‘subvillous. Ibid. 1023 ■'Substriale or ru- 
gose. 1833 Hooker Lt Smith s Eng. Flora V. 1. 46 Leaves 
•subopaque. 1833-4 J* Geol. in Encycl. Metro/. 

(1845) ^’1- 5^2/2 An irregular,. bed. .of serpentine..exhibm 
..a •sublaminaied structure. 1839 Dela Rep. Geol. 

CorrsTvalh etc. iiL 64 The latter with a ‘sub-scbislose struc- 
ture. 1839 G. Roberts Dici.Geol.^*Subdanxellar.., ex- 
tremely thin, IDce a sheet of paper. 1842 Pekci%*al^<7». 
Geol. Connect. 32 A dark grey *sub-porphjTitic, ♦suWjom- 
blendic rock. 1846 Dana Zcopk. (1S4S) 45* Branchlets.. 
•subtercle and prolifcrons. Ibid. 590 Ilase *OTbgrMulotis. 

1847 Proc. Demo. Nat. Club 1 1. 236 Body slightly pube- 

scent or •subglabrous. 1847 W. E. Steele ®oi 
Bracts small, •sub-foliaceons. 2849 D.KtxKGeoL ^'u 11850} 

632 H\-perslhene, .haring a pearly or •submetalhc lUStre. 

2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 196 Fruit compre^ed, obOrtitc, 
•sobbispid. 1871 W. A. Leighton 
thecia lecacorine or *sub-biaiorinc. 


SUB-, 

« Slcnder/su^iEtd rings. 1S9S J- W. PowEn Physic^r 
Proaars m NaUCceg. Monegr. I. i The interior of The 
earth is in a subfiuid condiiion, 

e.xpressing shape, conformation, 
or physical habit, as in mod.L. stibsqualis Sub- 
equal, subamflexicaulis slightly ample.\icanl, 
obtiisus somewhat obtuse, sttbre/andus somewhat 
repand, subsessilis Sitbsessile ; e. g. sub-aatmi- 
nate, -arborescent, -cordate, -ated, -hooked, -lunate, 
-repand, -simple. 

*75 * J- Hill Hist, Anim. 131 The ’sublong and trans- 
versely radiated Buccinum. 2756 P. Browne Jamaica loi 
The subarborescent Polypodium with a large lobed foliage. 
*775 J- Jenki.vson Linnaeus* Brit. P/asits 148 Ihe silicula 
is’subcordaie. 162 Crow'footCranesbill with two flowers 

on each peduncle, ’subpehated. 2777 S. Robson Brit. Plom 
72 Leaves reniform, ‘subpeltatt IbitC 124 Leav'es ’sub- 
hastate, 13S Clusters •snbimbricate. 145 Petals 

* sub lanceo!ate. Ibid. 139 Leaves hneari-lanceolaie, •sub- 
serrate. /irV/. i7oPedunclesuniflorous,‘'subcorymbose- Ibid, 
x83 Leaves ovate, obiuse, ‘subcienate. Ibid. 262 Females 
’subpedanculate. 290 Leafiis ovate, ’subdliate. Ibid. 
296 Leaves, .lanceolate, ’sublaciniaie. Ibid. 304 Stem almost 
simply ’subventneosc. 1785 M artvn Rousseau's Bot. xxiiL 
1*794) 3**Thestem-!eaves oblong and •Subsinuous, /i/rf.446 
Balm of Gilead Fir has the leaves •subemarginaie. 2787 tr. 
Lxnrxeuf Fam. iSoCor(ol!a]. Universal not uniform, 

•subradiate. Ibid. i85 Petals five, endnick-infiected, *sub. 
unequal. Ikid.zZz Germ wedge-form, angular, ’subpedicel'd. 
Ibid. 534 Cor(olla]. Compound •subimbricated. Ibid. 7G1 
Seeds ..fiat inwards, •subconvex outwardly. Ibid. 763 
Villous-murex’d without, with *subrevoluie margins, c 17S9 
Encycl. Brit. (1797) III. 447/2 The florets ’subpedicellated, 
or standing on yer>* short flower-stalks. 1800 Shaw Gen. Zcot. 

I. 264 *Sub-auriculated dusk>'Sea!. 2802 Ibid. III. 553 The 
tail abruptly ’subacuminale. 2809 Ibid. VII. 313 *Sub- 
cristated ferruginous Shrike. 28x5 Stephens in Shaw’s Grr;. 
Zool. IX. 92 Tail wedge-shaped with •sublunale ferruginous 
fascis. 18x7 Ibid. X. 381 *Subcrested Flycatcher. iZxg 
Ihid. XI. 519 Beak. .the apex ’subtruncale. 18x9 G. Sa- 
MOUELLE EntomoL Cempend. 93 Hands externally •subser- 
rated. 2822 S. Gray Brit. Plants II. 3 Leaflets ‘su^ 
anricled at ibe base. 2822 W. P. (i. Barton* Flora N. Amcr. 

II. 71 Ckirolla *sub-campanulate, five-lobed. 1822 J. Par- 
KiNSON Outl. Oryctol. 3S ‘Subpediculatcd masses. Ibid. 56 
With thick lamellm windingly plaited, *subcristated. Ibid. 

74 Granulated and ’subdentated stria. Ibid. 131 The mouth 
•subreniform, with five prominent lips. Ibid. 223 Pecien 
distort •. *subinequivalv^ Ibid. 924 Plieatula tubiferax 
•subirregnlar. 2B23 R. K. Greville Crypiog. Flora 
X. pL 46 Plants somewhat crustaceous or ’iabstipitafe. 
2826 Kirby Sc Sp. Eniomol. III. 270 The Libellulina Mac- 
Leay (who'-e melaraorphosis that gentleman has denomina- 
ted ‘subsemicomplete, a term w-ananted by their losing in 
their perfect state the mask before described). Ibxd, 3x9 In 
•S"c;?//<z..&c.,..lhe antennai are. .in the female coa\*omte or 
•subspiral. Ibid. 427 [The labial palpi) being most fre- 
quently fiHf®*™ •subclavate. 2826 ^Crouch Lamarck's 
Cenchol. 15 Shell transverse, •subequtralve, inequilateral. 
Ibid. 28 Shell ’subtransverse. Ibid. 19 Shell,. *sublobale at 
the base. Ibid, ao Shell inequivalve,. .ibe superior margin 
rounded, *subplicate. 28^ Loudon Encycl. Plants CXS36) 7 
Leaves orateacute •sub-repand. Ibid. 17 Peduncle axLlIaty 
•subracemc^e. Ibid. 701 Leaves 'subamplexicaul. 1833 
Hooker in Smith’s Eng.FloraN. t. 107 'l*he mouth truncated 
•subdIiatttJ. ibid. 7o3 Siem..*subsimple. 2839-47 

Cycl. Anat. III. 376/2 The coracoid. .is a strong, ’subcom- 
pressed, *subelongate bone. 1B42 Penny Cycl. XXII. 53/r 
SheII..paintedmth..tTansverse,*subfa.sciw|ated lines. 1845 
Dask Z oopk.liZsZ) 461 Branchlets *subdlghirorau Ibid. 527 
Branches. .*subdiiaiateai apex. 2B47 \V. E, Stexue. F ield 
Bot. 11 Heads *subumbellale. 1847 Free. Berio. NaUClub 
1 1. V. 24 o Posterior tarsi with the first and last joints 'sabelon- 
gatei 1849 Ibid. viuSTxWith Ivrocuryed ’subpedicled claws, 
2840 Dana Geol. App. r, (1850) 702 *Sab-aIa:e abo\-e, sub- 
orbiculate behind. *2852 — Crust. 11.703 The exterior plates 
of the abdomen have a triangular '•subobluse termination. 

2853 Koyle jllat. Med. 641 ljea\'es solitary*, fiat, •suhpecti- 
nate. x8^ HooKER^rV/ra/, Jmls. J.tiLSS'ibe larger, while 
flowered, •sub-arboiaceousspeciesprevailed. 2856 W. Clark 
tr. Van Her HoevensZoel. 1 . 728 Shell . . furnish^ with small 
auricuhe;, ’sub^ping at tbeside. 2858 Ibid. II. 390 Upper 
mandible with lip •subbooked. 2863 J. G. Baker N. 
Yorksh. 295 A native of Italy and Provence, which has 
been noted in a *subspontaneoas slate about the Yore. 2870 
Hooker Stxtd. Flora 224 Campanulace2.,fibnients free or 
•subcennate. Ibid. 301 Corolla i in., -subcampanulate. 
Ibid. 348 Shrubby, 1-5 ft., rarely *snbarboreous (10-20 fi.). 

2B87 w. Phillips Brit. Discomyceies 145 Jilouth ’sabcon- 
nivent. i^Syd.Soc. Lex.y*Subvermiformy shaped some- 
what like a worm. ^ 

d. With adjs. denoting position, as m SoBCEy- 
I., SOBLATEKAL ; e.g. siib-oscending, -erect, -in- 
ternal, -apposite, -terminal. 

1787 tr. Linr-^s' Pam. Plants 501 Cotfolb] p.ip!i;oaa- 
CHius...Krel lanced, •suba'asnding. Hid. 761 Petals four 
'subopposite to the calyx.divisions. iSaa J. Paki:inson 
OutL Uryclct. eoS Cancellated by transverse k«ls and 
'suboblique vertical strlre. 1836 Croccii l-airtarcks l-cm 
chol. iB Ijgament marginal, 'subinternal. iSs5 rjtREV cc 
Sr. Entomot. III. 376 The 'Subinterno-meuial ^erlxrc. 

Ibid.. The 'Subeatcrno-mcdial Nervurc. A nervaire Itat.. 
intervenes between the eaterno-medial a^ 

Ibid. 3S3 Po5trnrc3...A process of the 
minuting in three 'sub-horirontul acute brOTch^ 
hling.. the letter Y- tSaS SlRRij Elem. 

Peduncles of the eyes short and thick, and 
terminal. iBsg LovDcn Enpret. Lrav« 

about la 'subierect. sSja Dtspcpr « If b- 
unele formed by the dn-ergence ^r’dli 

vefn may be said to be nearly parflelC^Yjra^^ Index, 

1S70 Hooker Stud. Elena 
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SUB-, 
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SUBACT, 


yrtil (1846) IV. 53 The plant has a ramhling, ♦suh^candent 
habit. 190X yrnL Sch. Geog, Nov. 329/3 The channel walls 
are usually ^sub-parallel and nearly straight. 

e. With adjs. designating geometrical forms, as in 
mod.L. suhcylindricus somewhat or approximately 
cylindrical, sttbtriangiildris Subtkiangular ; e. g. 
st£hconic{aI,~cylzndric{al, -pentagonal ( - five-sided, 
but not forming a regular pentagon), -oblong, 
•spherical^ •spheroidal, 

175 * J. Hill Hhi, Anivt, 91 The oblong Amphitrite.. 
is of a *sub^lindric figure. 1786 Phil, Trans. LXXVI, 
166 A.. Helix of a •subconical form. 1787 tr. Ltnnsus' 
Fam. Plants 255 Anthers *suboblong. ibid. 469 Berry 
sub^lobular, *subconic. 1792 Withering Bot, A^yan^etn. 
(ed. 2) III. 164 Thickly set with verj* small •sub-sphmroidal 
Tubercles. tj^Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 440 He derives 
this variety, which he calls •subpyramidal, from a decrease 
of three rows of molecules, at the angles of the base of the 
two pyramids of the primitive rhomboid. i8ai Shaw Gen. 
Zool. V. 294 Raja ( 7 rVm/r,..*SubrhomboId brown Ray. 
Ihid, 425 •Subquadrangular-bodied Trunk-Fish. X817 Ste- 
phens in Shaw’s Gen, ZooU X. 501 Beak *subcylindrical, 
more or less thickened. 2819 Sasiouelle EntomaL Com^ 
pend. 83 The fourth (abdomen joint] *subqu3drale. Ibid.t 
Shell *subcircular. 2822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryciol, 56 
A\lcyoniuni\ irigonwu, — Camous, cellular, •suhlrigonal. 
Ibid, 80 The stars *subpentagonal. Ibtd, 116 Echinus 

*Subclliptical. /bid.a2i Pinna subquadrivalvis,. 
•subtetragonaL Ibid. 228 Terebratula alata ; •subtrigo- 
nate, dilated. 1823 R. K. Greville Scot. Crypfog. Bot. I. 
pi. 31 Sporidia numerous, *subspha:rical. Ibid. 52 Orbi- 
cular, *subhemispherical. 2826 Crouch 
26 Shell oblong, *subparanelipipedal. Ibid. 32 Spire very 
short, *sob-conoidaI. 2838 Penny CycL XII, 2^/2 Body.. 
*Subprismatic. 2847 Proc, Bervj. Nat. Club 11 . v. 250 
Thorax. .elongate, ^sub-parallclo-grammic. 1852 Dana 
Crust. 1. 193 Carapax broad •subrhombic. 2870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 163 Umbels when in flower ^subhcmispheric, 
2877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anim. vi. 272 A •subquadrate 
labrum overhangs the mouth. 2880 GUkther Fishes 38 Ibe 
przEoperculum, a *sub-semicircuIarbone. 2887 W. Phillips 
Brit. Discomycetes 301 A single layer of *subcuhical cells. 

f. With adjs. denoting a numerical arrangement 
or conformation, as in mod.L. sitbbi/idus, sublri- 
fidtis imperfectly bifid, trifid, subunijldrus having 
one or two flowers only or most commonly one ; 
^.^.sttbbiMy-bipinnaU, ~lnifid{~^-/id), -triquetrons. 

Xj777 S. Robson i?nV. AYtfra 238 Stem ^subtriquetrous.. 
spike distich, involucrum monophyllous. Ibid 284 Leaves 
*subbipinnate. Ibid, 287 Leaves *’subtripinnate. 28x6 
Edwards'' Bot. Re^. 11 . 130 b, Terminal lobe largest and 
’’subtrilobate. 1822 W. P, C. Barton Flora N.Amer. 1 . 10 
Calix *sub-bilabiate. Ibid, 55 FoUoles ovate, . . ^sub-trilobed. 
1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryciol. 126 The ambulacral lines 
•subbiporous. Ibid. 179 One short *subbifid cardinal tooth. 
Ibid, 2x5 The forepart beaked, *subbiangu]ated. 2829 Lou- 
don Encyel. Pla>its (2836) 5 NeciCarj'] wavj' *sub.3.fid. Ibid. 
25 (Leaves] rugose *sub 3*lobed. Ibid, 679 Leaves villous 
*sub-bipinnatind at base. 1836 Penny CycCS. 312/2 Valves 
*sub-biiobatcd by the depression or emargination. 2852 
DANACrwr/. il 769 The specimen. .has ail the three anterior 
pairs of legs *subdidactyle. 2857 T. Moore Handbk. Brit, 
Ferns (ed. 3) 48 Pinnae.. %ub-unilateral. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 114 Fragaria elatiqr.. flowers *sub-i.scxual. 
Ibid. 208 Leaves broad, *sub-2-pinnatifid. Ibid. 364 Peri- 
anth irregular, *sub-2-labiaie. Ibid. 379 Leaves aliemaie 
*subbifarious or secund. Ibid. 469 Capsules *sub-2-seriate 
on thesegments. zZjSHATaJE.'i Royle'sMat.Med.-^qtOwzsy 
*sub-triIocuIar. 

g. Med., as in Subacute; e.g. suhchronic not 
entirely chronic, more chronic than acute ; sttb- 
crepitant, -crepitating, -resonant, -tympanitic*, sub- 
febrile, -pyrexial. 

1834 J. Forbes Laenneds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 77 There is 
only perceptible a very slight dull whistling. . .This variety 
of the phenomenon may be denominated *subsibilant respi- 
ration. 2849-52 Todds Cycl. Anat. IV. 2402/2 Some slight 
*subinflammatory condition which varicose vrins readily 
take on. 2853 Markham SkodeCs Auscutt. 284 The crepita- 
ting rale becomes *sub-crepitan^ announcing the presence 
of oidema. ^pid. 222 No distinctive line can be drawn 
between crepitating, *sub-crepiiating, and mucous r-nles. 
2896 Allbutt sSyst. Med, 1 . 562 Beginning with minute •sub- 
lethal doses of fully virulent poisons. 28^ Ibid. IL 275 This 
•suh.pyaemic condition seems invariably to have supervened. 
Ibid. 427 In some cases a ‘subicteric tinge is observed. Ibid. 
1 137 A^sublympanilicorcven a Skodaic note may be elicited. 
Ibid. III. 678 The whole tumour. .is uniformly dull, unless 
on deep percussion, when a *suhre£onant note is elicited. 
Ibid, 894 A “subhepatic abscess due to disease of an appen- 
dix attached to an undescended cscum. 2898 Ibid. V. 20 
An habitually *subpjTexial temperature. Ibid. 527 A •sub- 
febrile temperature. 2899 Ibid, VII, 679 A form of subacute 
or *subchronic ophthalmoplegia. 

h. . Forming advs. corresponding to adjs. of any 
of the above classes, as in Subacutely. 

2833 Hooker in Smith’s Eng. Flora V. i. 79 Leaves., 
•subtrifariously imbricated. 2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 683 
Branchlcts often *subreticulately coalescing. 1852 — Crust. 

I. 167 Hand externally *sub-seriately small tuherculate. 2863 

J. G. Baker N. Verksh. 294 A species which. .grows *sub- 
spontaneonsly in one or two places. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
i‘Vf>r^r2i5Potentlllafruticosa..leave3*subdigUately-plnnate. 
Ibid. 222 Stem rigid leafy *subcorymbosely branched. 1871 
W. A. Leighton Lichen’Jlora is ’Subtransversely arranged 
in little heaps. - 2E88 Q. yrnl, Geol. See. XLIV. 250 The 
fallen masses weathering ♦subspherically. 

21. With vbs., as in L. subacciisare to accuse 
somewhat, subirasci to be somewhat angry ; e. g. 
sub-blush, -cachinnate, -deliquesce.-efflorescc,-irasce, 
-understand ; T subinnuate to hint gently ; sub- 
murinurate, to murmur gently or quietly^ 

1767 Sterne Tr, Shandy IX. xviii, Raising up her e^’es, 
■•sub-blushing, as she did it. 2812 Blackw. Mag. XII, 67 


This •subcachinnating method of dissipating his spleen. 
2806 G. Adams* Nat. Exp. Philos. (Philad.) I. App. 549 
Suiphat of Ammonia •Subdcliquesces. Ibid. 550 Borax 
•Subeflloresces. ^1645 Howell (1650) III. ix. 19 The 
mostspeculati ve« .men •subinnuating that not only thesphear 
of the Moon is pccplcd. 2783 Parr Let. to Rev.C. Burney 
8 Nov., You see 1 •subirasce. 2653 \i%(y\ 3 \\svx Rabelais 11. 
vi, 31 •Submurmuraling roy horarie prccules. 2716 M. 
Davies Atken. Brit, III. 77 Their Master Blondel surven- 
ing, and •subunderstanding it. 

with adjectival meaning* 

22. With sbs. denoting action or condition, in 
the sense ‘ partial, incomplete, slight ’ ; as in late 
L. subde/ectio slight failure; e.g, sub-animation, 
-saturation ; Med, often => ^ less than the normal, 
mild, gentle ’ ; sub-delirium, -purgation*, also 
occas, wth sbs. denoting material objects, e.g. 
sub-country, sub-relief. 

2906 Daily News 22 Feb. 7 His speech had something of 
the •sub-animation which marks his later style. 2908 Westnt, 
Gaz. 13 May 12/x The London *sub-counlry. 28^ Syd. Soe. 
Lex., *Sulcrepitation, the noise of subcrcpitanl rSles. 2635 
Person Varieties 11. 6^ Albeit the Heaven, Fire, and Ayre 
move in a circular motion, yet they move not all alike,, .the 
Ajtc as necrest to the Karth, is slower than the other two. 
By this *subdeficiency thenj the AyTe..sccmes but to goe 
about from Occident to Orient of its own proper motion. 
28^ J. Forbes Laennec's Dis* Chest 23^ With *sub- 
dcTirium and other signs of cerebral congestion, x8i8 Art 
Pres. Feei x^ If such men cannot be dignified with a full 
diploma. .it would be well if some species of •sub-gradua- 
tion could be adopted. 2634 Bp. Hall Contempt.. N* T, 
IV. Martha Mary, The just blame of this bold •sub- 
incusatton; Lord, dost thou not care? 1855 Dukclison 
Med, Lex., *SubinJlammation, a mild degree of inflamma- 
tion, soslight as hardly to deserve the name inflammation. . . 
Lymphatic engorgements, scrofula, herpes, and cancer he 
(Broussais] considered subinflammations. 2664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 213 A modest *subinsinuaiion of the most per- 
fect and full persecution. 1825 Lamb Elia n. Stage Illusion, 
The exquisite art of the actor in a perpetual sub-inslnuaiion 
to us, the spectators,., that he was not half such a coward as 
we took him for. 2872 T. G. Thomas Dts. IVomen (ed. 3) 
47 The enfeebled woman is more liable to •subinvolution 
(of the uterus], passive congestion, and displacements, after 
delivery, than the strong. 1753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl., 

* Sulpurgaiion, suhpurgatio, a word used by some writen. to 
express a gentle purgation. 2B94 Archxologia LV. 28 
•Sub-relief is thc^ name I propose to give to that kind of 
sculpture which is by some called Egyptian relief. 2806 
G. Adams' Nat. ^ Exp, Philos. (Philad.) J. App, 531 With 
the termination ous, when there is a *sub-saturalion, 2807 
Allbuit's Syst. Med. Ill, 177 The solvent relation of the 
bodily fluids to the material of gouty deposits is simply a 
question of saturation or subsaturation. 2898 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
a moderate or lesser sensation. iB$s Fraser's 
Mag. LI. 264 By acts of daily self-denial and much •sub- 
suslentation of body. 18x7 Kirbv Sz Sp. Entomol. (x8x8) II. 
424 The . . •sub-transparency of the adjoining crust. 

23. Chem. In names of compounds indicates 
that the ingredient of the compound denoted by 
the term to which it is prefixed is in a relatively 
small proportion, or is less than in the normal 
compounds of that name ; c. g- subacetate an acetate 
in which there arc fewer equivalents of the acid 
radical than in the normal acetate, a basic acetate. 

(1839 VRE. Dfct. Arts 1085 The neutral stale of salts is 
commonly indicated by their solutions not changing the 
coloursoflltmus,violct 5 ,orrcd cabbage; the substate oi salts, 
by their turning the violet and cabbage green; and the 
super-slate of salts, by their changing the purple of litmus, 
violets, and cabbage, red.] 

iqgy Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 23 *Subcarbonatc of potash 
bcingdroppcd into the solution. Ibid. 24 The fourth portion 
being boiled with 4 grains of •sub-phosphate of lime. xBor 
Ibid. XCI. X97 note, A •subcarburet of potash. Ibid. 236 
A real carbonate of *suboxide of copper. 2802 Ibid, XCII. 
159 ♦ note. It is.. calomel, plus an insoluble *subnitratc of 
mercury. Ibid. 329 •Sub-borate of soda (borax). 2805 
Saunders Min. JVaters 374 A “subsuiphat of iron, 2807 
T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) IL 547 lliis (muriate of Icacf] 
being in the state of •submuriate. 2807 Aikin Diet, Chem. II. 
23/2 A white *submlralcd oxyd. Ibid. 25/2 An acctiic or 
•sub-acclile. 28x9 Brande Chem, 427 An insoluble 
•subacetate of copper. 2829 J. C. Children Chem. Anal, 
31X Asolution ofa *suburaie, 1826 Henry Etem. Chem. I. 
646 This liquid Dr. Davy calls *subsilicated, fluoric acid. 
Ibid. II. 289 The •sub-iannate contains ij time as much 
base as the neutral tannale. iBy^Phii. TVa/tr. CXXIII. 263 
•Subsesquipbosphate of sodx 2838 T. Thomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 252 •Subcrcnale of lead is obtained by mixing 
subacetale of lead with crenic acid. ^ 2854 yrnl. Chem. Soc. 
VII. 26 •Subpl3tino-tcrsuIphoc>'anide of mercury, 2857 
MiLLER^/fw. Chem., Org.ic,%\.fg^'*Subcyatiide of copper, 
Cu2 Cy. 2859 Mavne Expos. Lex. 1222/1 *Subsutphurous 
acid, I. e.. containing less than sulphurous but more than 
hyposulphurous netd. 1871 ymt. Chem. Soc. XXIV, 999 
•Subfluoride of silicon. 2892 Phoiogr, Ann, II. 229 A 
latent image of *subbromidc of silver. 2899 Allbuti's Syst. 
Med. VI If, 516 Amraoniated mercury, .is chiefly employed ; 
but *subchloride (calomel) has a ver>' similar action. 

"V. 24. Secretly, covertly, as in L. subaudlre 
to SUBAUD, subintroduccre to Subintboduce, 
su bom are to Subobn ; e. g. Sobaid. 

VJ.. 25. From below, up, (Iience) away, as in 
L. subducere to draw np or away, Subddce, Sub- i 
DUCT, sttbsislire to stand up. Subsist, subvertire to | 
turn up, overturn, Subvert. 

This is the etymol, sense of the prefix in Succour, Suffer, 
Suggest, Susception, Sl'spicion, Suspire, Sustain. 

b. Hence sub- implies taking up so as to in- 
clude, as in Subsume ; so in the nonce-wd. subin- 
clude vb., whence subincltisively adv. 

28x8 G, ^ Fabe?. Herx Mosaicx II. 137 ITie Law, which 


may well be viewed as subincluding its predecessor the 
Patriarchal dispensation. 2840 — Prim, Doctr, Regen. iot 
T he females, as help.meets, were to be viewed as stibin 
eluded with the males. 2852 — Alany Mansions 14 Thus! 
again, subinclusively, the Official Dress of the High-Priest 
res pected , in its arrangement, the System of the World. 

vXI. 26. In place of another, as in to 

put in place of another (see Subdititious), suhsU- 
tufre to Substitute ; e. g. f sub-elect to choose to 
fill another's place, 

2600 Holland Livy xxxix. xxxix. 1049 The. .assembly 
for subelecting of a Pretour in the place of the deceas^. * 

VIII. 27. In addition, by way of or as an 
addition, on the analogy of L. suhjungerc to Sub- 
join, subnectfre to Subnect ; e. g. subinsert vb. 

2622 Bratiiwait Nat. Embassie 244 Therefore haue I 
subinserted this Satyre {vie. a 13th at the end of a set of 12! 

^ 28. Detached from the sb. to which it belongs 
it is used quasi-adj, in co-ordination with adjs. or 
attrib. sbs. qualifying the same sb. 

2840 T. Buel Farmer's Comp. 45 Trench ploughing mixes 
the sub with the surface soil. 28^2 Pall Mall Gaz. 4 Dec. 
6/3 The central, sub, and executive committees have been 
appointed. 

^ 29. Repeated (in senses of branch II) to denote 
further subordination or subdivision. 

2652 C Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 42 The many Religions 
which are lately sprung up, and the sub, sub, sub-divisions 
underlhern. 1811-31 Bentham App. ^Vks. t843VIlI. 
289 Divisions, sub-divisions, ana .sub-subdivisions. 1868 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (i 8 yo) 1 . 266 A particular feeling of 
redness associates itself irresistibly.. with the sub-class of 
visual feelings, with the sub-sub-class of reds. 2902 Daily 
Chron. 29 Apr. 3/5 Under sub-jxmtracts or sub-sub-contracts. 
290^ Macm. Mag. Dec, xaSThis was divided, re-divided, sub- 
divided, and sub-sub-divided in every conceivable sort of way. 

Subacid (snbas'sid), a. and sb. [ad. L, snhaci- 
dus : see SuB- 20 b and Acid. Cf. It., Sp. suhacido^ 
A. adj. L Somewhat or moderately acid, 

2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 328 It weeps forth a sub- 
acid liquor in great abundance. i 6 yS Gnr.w’ Anat. Plants 
Lect. il. (1682) 244 Mercury, with Oyl of Vitriol, will not 
stir, nor with Oyl of Sulphur. But with Spirit of Nitre 
presently boyls up. Hence Mercury is a .subacid MetaL 
1725 Bradley's Fam. Diet. s.v. Sallei, The sub-add Orange, 
sharpens the Appetite. 2732 Arbuthkot Rules o/DUtm 
Aliments, etc- (1736) 254 All Fruits which contain a sub- 
acid essential salt. 2836 Landor /’tfn ff Asp.JiVs. 1846 II. 
385 He enjoys a little wine after dinner, preferring the lighter 
and subacid. 2892 Scrivener Fields ff Cities 250 The few 
of the human being cannot be ‘ suitable ' unless varied by 
sub-acid substances of some kind. 

b. Chem* Containing less than the normal pro- 
portion of acid. 

2855 J. ScopFERN in Orr's Cire. Scu, BUnu Chem, 38 
With regard to neutral and superacid, or subacid, 

2. Of character, temper, speech, etc. ; Somewhat 
acid or tart ; verging on acidity or tartness. 

2765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIW. xxvl, From a little sul> 
acid kind of drollish imp-'itience in his nature, be would 
never submit to it. xBxx Svd. S.mitii IPks.^ (1867) I»^o 5 
A stem subacid Dissenter. 2829 Scott Antiq. Advert. P 7 
An excellent temper, with aslight degree of subacid humour. 
2876 W. Clark Kussell Is he the Manf II. 203 ^ hard, 

subacid expression. .modified the character of her beauty. 
2888 Mrs. H.VImko Robt. Elsmere Rose., was al'va)’S 

ready to make him the taiget of a suu-acld raillery’, 

IB. sb* 1 , Subacid quality or flavour, subacidity. 
1838 Ticknor Life, Lett, ff yrtils. II. viii. 245 
talked in his quiet way... showing sometimes a little 
acid. xBdo Hood Up Rliine 298 You will perceive a little 
sub-acid in Markham’s statement. 2884 Harjers blog- 
July- 241/1 The subacid of the strawberry. 

2. A subacid substance. ., 

2828-32 Webster, Subacid, a substance moderately acid- 
2892 Scrivener Fields < 5 * Cities 250 Sub-acids in tlieir mos 
convenient formcannot be put into a pill box. , , 

Hence Snbaci'dity, the quality or condition 01 
being subacid ; also, something slightly acid. 

2833 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Diderot (1888) V. 38 There i 
a certain sardonic subacidity in Pere Hoop. 1880. ^ • 
yrnl. 26 Jan. 37/2 The subacidity which gives special 
vour to his style. r ■» t 

+ Subact, pa.pple, and ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. suo 
act-us, pa. pple. of subigire, f. 2, 25 “*■ 

to bring.] Subdued, reduced ; brought under 
control or discipline ; brought under cultivation. 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) 1 . 287 At the la^e fraunce w 
subactc to lulius Cesar, and occupj’cde by Romanes. • 
II. 103 The Danes other put to fii^hte othersubacte. « 
Pallad. on Hush. iv. 499 In Nouember 
braunebis sette In donged lond, subacL ai^p^ 
yuvennl (1673) 11 The masculine and subact ^ j 

Juvenal. 2694 Motteux Rabclaiss. ;^iL 103 Asuoac ■- 
sedate Intellection, associated with diligent * ;c a 

Study’, 2729 W. Reeve Serm. 353 The yoke of Chri 

reasonable service to a man of subact judgment. 

t Suba-ct, Obs. [f. L. subact-, pa- ppl- stem 
of subigire (see prec.).] » 

1 . To work up, as in cultivating tbe groan , 

kneading, the process of digestion, or the like. 

2614 Jackson Creed iii. iii. vn. § i That faith , . 
take roote in them, vnlesse first wrought and fj 

extraordinary signes and wonders. 2615 Crooke ^ 

Man 411 He thinketh, that the blood is earned. .mio 
right ventricle of the Heart. and is there hoyledatlcn 
and subacted. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 27 Tangible B 
haue no pleasure in the Consort of Aire, but 
to subact it into a more Dense Body, i 6 sS it. ror 
Nat, Magic iv. xii. 137 He subacls the 
Leesof Oyl, that Mice may not eat his Corn. -it 

Numismata To Rdr., Some Corners, and little uasts, 
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altogether subncted. 1822 Good Sftuiy Med. I. 10 Being 
softened or olhenvise partially afTected, instead of being 
and reduced to chyme or chyle. 

2. lo bring' into subjection ; to subject, subdue, 
1645 Bp. Hall Rem. Discontenim. § 19 ITie meek spirit is 
..so throughly subacted, that he takes his load from God., 
upon his knees, a x68o T. Goodwin Life Wks. 1703 V. 1. 

^ bound as it were Hand and Foot, subacted under 
the Pressure of the Guilt of Wrath. 

Hence f Suba'cted ppL a. ; f Suba'cter, one 
who works up substances, 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnoti's Dhp.^x^ Anoint the hands of 
the 5uhacter..wit2i OyX. i&m Evelyn Syha (ed. 3J To 
Rdr. a, Persons of right Noble and subacted Principles, 
a X7 o6_ — (1B50) 11. 375 A meek and subacted 

Chn^tam 1822 Good Siudy Med, IV, 272 The absorbents 
which drink up jhe subacted food from the alvine canal. 

i* Sn'bs.'cirion. Obs. [^ad. X.. suboiUdneni^ n. 
of action f. subact-, subig/re (see Sdbact pa. pple.).^ 

_ 1 . The action of working up, reducing, or knead- 


ing. 

1626 Bacon Sylz’a § 838 ’^ere are of Concoction two 
Periods; The one Assimilation, or Absolute Conuersion 
and Subaction; The other Maturation. 2657 Tomunson 
Renou's Disp. 122 NowUnguentsaremadeonewhileby the 
fire, ..another while onely by long subaction. 1676 Phil. 
Traits. II. 771 In order to the subaction and deirusion of 
the aliments. 2706 Philups (ed. Kersey), Suhaetiem^.. 
Among Apothecaries, it is us'd for the working or soft'ning 
of Plahters. 2822 Good Study MecL 1. 324 The smaller 
ruminating animals, whose food, from the complexity of the 
organ, lies fora long time quiescent in a state of subaction. 
2 . Subjection, subdual. rarc~^, 

1656 BLOUNTf747W,^r. [citing Bacon ; cf.quot. 1626 above], 
Snbacnte (subaki«'t), a. [Sdb- 20.] Some- 
what or moderately acute. 

a. Of an angle. 

1752 J. Hill Hist, Anim. 220 The pupil is. .protended on 
the anterior part into a subacute angle. 

b. Zool. and Bot. 


2822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 222 Plasiosioma.. sul- 
cata : ovat^ lower part subacute, 2829 I^udon Eucycl, 
Plants (1S36) 441 Sepals and petals subacute. 2872 Oliver 
Elem. Bot, 307 Involucre. .of.. subacute, equal bracts. 

c. Med, Between acute and chronic. 

2833 Cyel. Praci. Med, 11. 732/2 The fe\-er.-symptonis 
..are.. rather of a sub-acute than highly inflammatory cha* 
racter. 1878 Harershon Dis. Abdomen (ed. 3) 8 hlucous 
patches and guramata, which may be mistaken "for abscesses 
or subacute glossitis. 

d. gen. 

2862 Sat. Rev. 27 July 90 When a dvil servant’s mind has 
reached the stage of subacute discontent. 2896 Mrs, Caf- 
fe’s Quaker Grandmother 139 The sub-acute passion of 
Harrj» Tryng bla2ed out in a few broken sentences. 

So Snbacu-tely adv.., with or in a subacute form. 
2852 Dana Crust, 11. 2194 Cephalothorax subacutely ros- 
trate. 2872 H. A. Nicholson Palxont, 326 Fins sub- 
acutely lobate. 

Subae'rialy [Sub- i a, Cf. F. subadnen^ 
Chierty Geol, and F 7 tfs, Geog. Taking place, 
existing, operating, or formed in the open air or 
on the earth's surface, as opposed to subaqtuouSf 
submarine, subterranean, 

2833 Lyell Princ. CeoL III. 177 We think that we shall 
not strain analogy too far if we suppose the same laws to 
govern the subaqueous and subaerial phenomena. 2842 
Trimmer Praci. Geol. 172 Many subaerial volcanos have 
ejected trachyte and basaltic lava. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 5 
insects are cs-entially sub-aerial species. 2872 W, S. Sv- 
iiONDS Rec. Rocks %'i. 155 Vast ma^es of strata have been 
removed by subaerial denudation. x88o Daw’kins Early 
Man in Brit, vii, 208 The rarity of sub-aerial refuse-heaps 
compared with those in caves and under rocks. 

Hence SnbaeTially adv . ; Subae'rialist, one 
who holds the view that a certain formation is 
subaerial ; also attrib. 

1870 Conicmp. Rev. XV. 63$ It must have accumulated, 
subaerially, upon the surface of a soil covered by a forest 
of cryptogamous plants. 1887 Aihenarum 24 Sept. 410/3 In 
1863 the battle of the * Uniformitarians * and ‘Cataclysm- 
ists*, ‘Sub-aerialists* and * Maijriists *, ^^'as still raging. 
/bid,, The most extreme.. sub-aerialist view's. 

Sub-a'gent. [Sob- 6 .] A subordinate agent; 
the agent of an agent, (spec, in M.S. Zazu,) 

1843-56 BouvierZuw Did. (ed. 6) II. 552/2 A sub-agent 
is generally invested with the ^me rights, and incurs the 
same liabilities in regard to his immediate employers, as if 
he were the sole and real principal 1863 H. Co.v Instil. 
L \i\l. 122 The candidate is responsible not only for his own 
acts, but for those of his agents, and for those of sub-agents 
appoint^ by them. 1881 Ittsir. Censtfs Clerks (1885) 84 
Persons w'orking and dealing m various mineral substances. 
Sub-order 1.— Minces.. -Underground Agent, Sub-Agent. 

Hence Sub-a’^ency, the position, condition, or 
residence of a sub-agent. 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Po/'. Edue, iv. (ed. 2) 64 The anti- 
christian usurpation ..puts forth an unw’onted vigour.. .An 
active.. sub-agency* is stalking through the land. 1900 20tlt 
Rep. US. Geol, Sitrv, iv. PL 44 Subagency of Southern 
Utes at Na\'ajo Springs. 

t Suba-gitate, Ohs. [fi L, sttbagildl-, pa. 
ppl. stem of subajitdre^ var. of subigiicire, f« sub- 
Sub- 24 -t- agitarc to Agitate.] intr. To have 
sexual intercourse. So *|* Snba'gitatory a,, per- 
taining lo sexual intercourse. 

1637 Heywood Pleas, Dial. ii. 123 Can they walke? Or 
do ihey* sleepe? Pant. They do. ..Nay more than that, 
sometimes subagitate After iheir kinde. a 1693 Utyuhari' s 
Rabelais IIL xiL 96 This grand subagitatory Atchievemenl. 

+ Snbagitaiaon- Obs. rare. [ad. L. sub’ 
agUatio, -cnem. n. of action f.subagitdre (seeprec.).] 


1 . Carnal knowledge. 

i *675 J. SifiTH Chr. Relig. Appeal i. vii. 

50 inat he might, by those Subagitatlons of their Wives, 
b^t out the secrets of their Husbands. 

2 . Used for Subaction (sense i). 

2653 R. G. ts. Bacon's Hist, Winds, etc. 366 With us by 
the subagztation [orip. sttbactione\ and concoction of the 
Cel^tials, every* tangible thing is not only not condensed to 
the height, but is also mixed with some spirit. 

il Subab. (si/'baj. Anglo-Tndian, Alsosoubah, 
soobah, Buba. [Urdu = Arab. 

1 . A province of the Mogul empire. 

1753 Han WAY Treev, (1762) II. xxv. v. 362 ^fahommed 
khan, was ..dispatched.. to demand. .four provinces [Hote, 
these the Indians call soubahs.] 2796 Morse Amer, Gear. 
H* S3* Ihe names of the Soubahs, or Vice-royalties were 
Allahabad (etc.). x8o6 T Maurice Ind. Antiq. I. 134 So 
accurate an account of the geography of the Indian Subahs. 
2858 BEVERiDGE//Lf/./n<fii(X I. i^t {AkbCT*s] administrative 
divisions of the empire into provinces or subahs. 

2. = SUBAHDAR. 

2753 Orme Hist, Fragm. (2805) 400 A Nabob, although 
appointed by a Subah, ought to have his commission con- 
fimed by the King. 2788 Burke Sf. agst. W. Hastings 
Wks. XIII. 96 Ihere was not a captain of a band of ragged 
topasses that looked for any* thing less than the deposition 
of soubahs. 1884 Eneycl. Brit, XVIL 343/2 The revenue, 
when collected by the \'arious sQbas, is transmitted under 
an escort to the (government treasury. 

II Snbabdar (siibada'j). Anglo-Indian, Also 
7-9 subidar, S sabahadaur, 9 sou-, soo-, suba- 
dar, etc. [Urdu guba^ddr, £. Sprat? 

+ Pers.^l 5 i/J/* possessor, master.] 

1 . A governor of a subah or pro\*ince. Also, * a 
local commandant or chief officer* (Y.). 

2698 J. Fryer E, Ind. ^ P.qq The Subidar of this 
Town being a Person of Quality*. 1^6 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 532 Twelve grand divisions, and each was committed 
to the government of a Soobadar or Viceroy. 2858 J, B. 
Norton Topics 18 T*he chief of Secundra Rao.. has.. pro- 
claimed himself 5ubadar,or governor, forihe King of Delhi, 
of all the country between these towns and Allahabad. 
iMt EncycL Brit. XII. 796/1 The title of subahdar, or 
viceroy, gradually dropped into desuetude, as the paramount 
power was shaken off. 

2 . The chief native officer of a company of 
sepoys. 

*747 (MS. in India Office) in Yule & Burnell Hobson, 
ydbson s, y,, That, .in a day or two they shall despatch an- 
other Subidar with 229 moreSepoy*s to our assistance. 2788 
Genii. Mag, LVIII. 63/x A second flag, w'ith a Sabahadaur 
and two Havildars, was sent in. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXI. 
316/3 From 1748 to 2766 the sepoys were in separate com- 
panies of lOQ each, commanded by* subadan^ or native 
captains, though under the superintendence of Europeans. 
2890 Kipling Departm, Ditties (ed. 4) 79 And therea Su- 
badar Prag Tewarri Who tells how the work was done, 
b. aitrib, : subahdar-niaior, the native com- 
mandant of a regiment of sepoys. 

18x9 in Engl. Hist. Rev. (1913) Apr. s6q A brevet pay of 
25 rupees per month is annexed to the Commission of Su- 
badar-Major, 2849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 80 The regiment 
sheM*ed stronger excitement on this occasion of the arrest 
of their Subeaar Major. 1857 — Autohieg. Luifullak vL 
185 A Subahdar Tklajor pensioner. 

Snbabdary (swbada*rr). Astglo-Indian. Also ; 
8 SU-, soubadary, -ee, -darr(^e)y, 9 soobah-. | 
[Urdu cub(d*dars, f, prec.] = next, 

X764 State Papers in A nn. Reg. We engage to reinstate • 

the Nabob. .in the subadarrey* of.. Bengal 1800 Asiatic I 
Ann. Reg. IV. p/x A firman, vesting Hydcr with the su- j 
babdary* of Sera, 28x7 Jas. Mill Brit. Iruiia I, iil iv. 5^ j 
He was appointed to the regency* or subahdarry of Deccan. ) 
Subniisllip (sK'baJip). [f. SoBAH + -SHIP.] The j 
office or status of governor of a subah or province ; [ 
also, the territory governed, = Subah 1. i 

*753 Orme Hist. Fragm. (1805) 309 The Nabobs of Con- ) 
danore, Cudapah,.-the Kings of Tritebinopoly, My’sore, j 
Tanjore, are subject to this Subahship. 1798 Pennant 
doosiaii II. 251 About Rhotas, and in the soubahships of 
Bengal and Orixa. 2897 G. Smith ra Ind. Statesmen 296 
Clive thought it necessary to obtain from Sbah Aalum a 
blank firman for the Scobabsbip of the Deccan. 

'f' Subsi’d, 11- rare, [f. SC 7 B- 24 Awzt.'J irares. 
To give secret aid to. Hence Subsi’ding ppl, a, 
*597 Daniel Cib. IF«zrrvi.i, That tumultuous rout, Whom 
close sub-ayding power, and good successe, Had made vn- 
wisely* proud. x6^/i5n/.vni.xlvii, To hold that Kingdome, 
from subayding such Who else could not subsist. 2630 
R. N. ir. Camden's Hist. Eltz. Introd, 5 For that bee [the 
French King) had subayded the Scots [orig..SV<7//y subsidia 
. .submiserat} against the English. 

i Sub-a'lnioner- Also 7 -a(l)mner. [Sub- 6.] 

A subordinate almoner, one of the officials of the 
Royal Almonr}*. 

2647 Haward Crozan Rev. 31 Gentleman Amner: Fee, 

II. 8, I. ob. Sub-aroncr: Fee 6, 16. to.cb, 27x0 T. Chm!- 
BERLAYNE M. Brit, Hotitia 106 One of the King's Chaplains, 
deputed by* the Ixird Almoner to be his Sub-Almoner. 2773 
Genii. Mag, XT.Ill- 200 The Rev. Mr. Kaye, Sub-almoner 
to his Majesty, preached at the Chapel Roy’aL 1886 Encyd, 
Brit. XXI. 37/x The officers of the almonry, namely, the 
henrfitary grand almoner, the lord high almoner, the sub- 
almoner, the groom of the almonry, and the secretary to the 
lord high almoner. . 

AS' *654 Clev’eland Char. Dium. Maker i A Diurnal 
Maker Is the Sub-Almner of Hktoiy. 

SubaTpine, (jA) snbalpintesz see 

Sub- 12 and Alpixe. Cf. ¥, steba/pin.} 


1 . Belonging to regions lying about the foot of 
the Alps. 

x5s6 Bloxh^ Glossogr., Subalpinc, under the Alps. 2829 
Murchison in Philos. Mag. V. 4^ The tertiary or .subalpinc 
deposits, which to the west of the Bren ta are so much traversed 
by basaltic and trap rocks. 2833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 
45 Ihe fossil shells. .of many of the Subalptne formations, 
on the northern limits of the plain of the Po. 2842 W. C 
Taylor Anc. Hist. xiii. § 1 (ed. 3) 365 Subalpine Italy re. 
ceived the name of Gaul from the Gallic hordes that settled 
in the northern and western districts. 1907 A. Lang Hist. 
Scot, IV. xri. 412 A miserable little sub-Alpine inn. 

b, sb. An inhabitant of such regions, rare, 

1838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 4,^:^ Natix'e Piedmontise Sub- 
alpines. Ibid. 503 The Subalpines or Vallenses. 

2 . Partly alpine in character or formation ; per- 
taining to or characteristic of elevations next below 
that called alpine ; belonging to the higher slopes of 
mountains (of an altitude of about 4,000 to 5,500 
feet), 

2833 Hooker in Smith’s Eng. Flora V, i. 71 Trees and 
rocks, in stony* and subalpine countries. 2839 De la Beche 
Rep. GeoL Corn-wall, etc. i. 3 The hills and cliffs bordering 
the Bristol Channel.. forming a coast remarkable for its 
general elevation and the sub-alpine character of some of 
Its valla's. 2858 Irvine Brit. Plants 78 The alpine and 
sub-alpine plants. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 242 Wet sub- 
alpine limestone rocks of York and Durham. 2886 — Flora 
Bnt. India V. 57 Subalpine and Alpine Himalaya. 

Subaltern (sr'baltom, scbg'ltom), a. and sb. 
Also 6-7 -erne. [ad. late ll stcbaUenius (Boethius, 
in sense i b) : see Sub- III and Altern. Cf. F. sub- 
alterne (from 15th c.), IL, Sp., Pg, subalterno. 

Johnson 1755 has su'baltcrn, which is now the prevailing 
stressing in England, and, for the logical sense, in U,& 
The stressing suba'ltem first appears recorded in Bailey's 
(folio) DIcL of 1730.} 

A. adj, f I. Succeeding in turn. Obs, rare. 

2604 R. Cawdrey Table Alpk., Suhalteme, succeeding, 
following by course and order. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 
fy P. 363 Therefore God framed the first Intelligence and 
that mediating the first Hea\*en, and so in their subaltern 
order lo the Tenth. 2762 Mills Syst. Praci. Husb. I, 469 
The main stem, ad\'ancing higher and higher, left behind 
the subaltern blossom of a lower Joint. 

b. Logic. Subaltern genus species)', agenus 
that is at the same time a species of a higher genus. 

1654 2. Coke Logick 21 Subaltern Genus is, that is suc- 
cessive and by turn, that is when it is^genus of them con- 
tained under it, and species of that which is above iL 2692 
Ray Disc. ii. iv. (1732) 149 A distinct subaltern Genus, sqzs 
Watts Logic 1. iiL § 3 This sort of universal Ideas, which 
may either be consider’d as a Genus, or a Species, is call’d 
Subaltern. 2B26 Whatelv Logic i. ii. § 5 (2827) 65 Iron- 
ore is a subaltern species or ^enus, being both the genus of 
magnet, and a species of mineraL 2864 Bowen Logie Iv. 

72 The intermediate (incepts are the Subaltern Genera or 
Species. 

2 . Of inferior status, quality, or importance, a. 
Of a person or body of persons : Subordinate, 
inferior. Now rare. 

1582 La.mbarde Eiren, i. v. 26 From the King. .ought to 
flow* all auctoriiie to the inferiourand subalierne fustic^. 
*597 Skene De Verb. Sign.B.\\ Homagtum,^\ixa are maist 
chiefe and principall, sik as the King...Uther over-lordes 
are inferiourand subalterne. 2S98Dallington Meth, Trtev. 

(3 2 b, To this Parliament, they*appeale from all other sub- 
mteroe CJourts throughout the Kealme. 2622 ilALVNES ^«c. 
La-w-Mtreh. 472 The ludges for lerme of life, and officers 
subalterne changing from yeare to y’carc, 2^5 Blackmore 
Pr. Arth, VI. 681 Inferiour, subaltern Divinities. 17^ 
Chambers C^ct. s. v., The Subaltern Persons in an Epic 
Poem, 2734 tr, Rotlin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 127 All such 
subaltern actors as played between the acts. 2809 Malkin 
Gil Bias vni. xili. (Rtldg.) 309 Some subaltern attendants 
a^ut the king’s person. 2814 Scott IVccv, U, He bad been 
long employed as a subaltern agent and spy by those in the 
confidence of the Chevalier. 2875 Gladstone Clean. (1879) 
VI. 189 A case in M’hxch the statute prescribed a^ major 
amount of observance, but the subaltern or executive au- 
thority* M'as content with a minor amount. 

ConsL ta. 2597 Fxtr. Aberd. Reg, (1B4S) II. 154 Na 
maister,. (except of the sang school), bot sic as sal sub- 
alterne to the maister of the grammer school. 1609 Over- 
bury Observ. France (1626) 17 Then hath eucry Towne and 
Fortresse particular Gouernours, which are not subalterne 
to that of the Prouince. 2690 Burnet Jp Art. L 18 Others 
holding a vast number of Gods, either all equal or subaltern 
to one another. 2728 Chambers Cycl, s, v.. The Patriarchs 
..had several WiNTS.. ; but there were several subaltern to 
the principal Wife. 

b. Hence, of rank, power, anlhority, action : 

Of or pertaining to a subordinate or inferior. 

2582 Mulcaster Posiiiims XXXV. {1888) 226 Whereto much 
distraction is, and subalterne professions be made seueraU 
heads, 2601 J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 25 A Depulie, and 
certaine discreet persons.. who.. bane subalterne pO''"®*' 
exercise Merchants law. 1602 R. Carew Cornwall 650, 
Neither can the parish Constables well brooke the same, 
bemuse it submitteth them toa subalterne commaund. 27*0 
Swift GuUner iv. 205 They have a subaltern court ^id 
to them by persons of tic best rank. iSty X-ADV 
Fran-c I. (.616) L iS Gallantly fisht.ng his «y OnOTBh 
every subaltern degree of his prof^ion. i8ia 
X, Protect the poor against subaltern oppression. 
Gladstone 7 «o. Mur.ai .xL 416 Sometimes the sovereignly 
was local, or sub.Tltern. r- o\ 

c. Of immaterial things ^ 

2644 Dicdy Hat. Bodies xxiu. 204 bich [moUpn] when 

it Sonce in act, hath, .many other suWlerne motions ouw 
which it presideth. i654 H. L Estfange Citiw. I (16^5) JCj 
The vanltv- of that Faith, which ts founded upon causes sub- 

j-ourself not ignorant of the value of those subahern endow, 
menls. :77s 11 EK.NEV IS'st. Mm. (17E9) I. r. 6t These modes 
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SUBAQUATIC, 


had other subaltern modes that were dependent on them. 
1839 Hallam LiU Eur, in. iv. § 55 All causes of wealth, 
except those he has enumerated, Serra holds to be subaltern 
or temporary. 1866 Whipple Char, d* C/iar, Men 22 The 
power and working intelligence of the subaltern natures it 
uses. 1893 in J. H. Barrows IVoritPs Pari, Reli^. I. 256 
Not a subaltern science to dogmatic theology. 

-fi Of material things. Obs. 

1733 tr. Winslow's Anal, (1756) I. 302 The Composition 
of the Fibres of this Muscle, and its division into several 
subaltern hluscles. 

3. Subaltern officer-, an officer in the army of 
junior rank, i.e. below that of captain. Hence 
subaltern rank, etc. 

1688 Lend. Gnc, No. 2306/3 Count Strozri.. was.. Shot 
dead. .and two or three Subalterne Officers wounded. 170* 
Mint. Diet. (1704) s. V. Officer^ Subaltern-OJficers, The 
Lieutenant, Ensigns, and Comets of Horse, Foot, and 
Dragoons, are so call’d, Prior Dial. Dead 

208 Had not I equally my Captains, and Subaltern Officers? 
1807 Med, yntl. XVII. 222 ITie cries of the soldier were 
heard by the subaltern officer. i8n Regul. Orders Aniiy 
248 The Subaltern Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
and Men, are to be divided into Watches. 1859 W. Collins 
Q. of Hearts iv, Have you any ears left for small items of 
private intelligence from insignificant subaltern officers? 

4 . Of a vassal : Holding of one who is himself 
a vassal. Hence of a feu or right. 

1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. 1. xiii. 252 The Vassals of the 
King, who only might grant subaltern Infeftmcnts of their 
Ward Lands. Ibid. xxl. 420 If the major part be not 
alienate, Subaltern Infeudations..infer not recognition, 
when these rights are disjunciim ol parts of the Fee. Ibid. 
424 Selng all other Rights fall in consequeniiam^ as^>\'as 
found in SubaUern-rights, in the said case. 429 Omitted 
not onlyby the immediat Vassal, but byall subaltern Vassals. 
1723 Btbt, Literaria No. vi. 17 Reliefs, Fines, Duties upon 
the several subaltern Manors. 1763-8 Erskine /wr/. Law 
Scot. II. vii. § 8 Subaltern xnfcftments soon recovered force 
after the statute of Robert which abolished them. 1838 
W, Bell. Did. Law Scot. 88 Suppose A to hold of the 
Crown blench, and that he subfeus his lands to B, to be 
held in fea...A's right is termed a public one; B*s a base 
or subaltern right. 

6 . Logic. Of a proposition: Particular, in rela- 
tion to a universal of the same quality. 

Subaltern opposition : opposition between a universal and 
a particular of the same quality. (Cf. Subaltern ant, Sub- 
alternate.) 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Eiem. Philos. l. iii. 30 Subaltern, are 
Universal and Particular Propositions of the same Quality; 
as, Every Man is a Living Creature^ Some Man is a Living 
Creature. 1723 Watts Logie 11. li. § ^ Both particular 
and universal Propositions which agree in Quality but not 
in Quantity are call’d SuballeriL^ sZbo Acp. Thomson Laws 
Tk . § 84. 151 Subaltern opposition is between any p.iir of 
affirmative or negative judgments, when the one has fewer 
terms distributed, that is, taken entire, than the other. 1864 
Bowes Logic \i. 162, 1 can immediately infer the truth of 
its Subaltern Opposite. 

B. sb. 

1. A person (t or thing) of inferior rank or status ; 
a subordinate ; orraj. + a subaltern genns; 1 - a sub- 
ordinate character in a book. 

1603 Camden Rem, (1623) ^ When all Christianity in the 
Coansell of Constance wasdiuided into Naiion.s Anglicana 
Natio was one of the principall and no subalterne. a 16x9 
Atheom, it. ill §3 {1622) 219 The subaltcrncs, 
are both, in their diuers relations; Genera, to their in- 
feriors; and Species, to their superiors, a 1628 F. Grevil 
Life of Sidney {16^2) 14 They. .both encourage, and shad- 
dow the conspiracies of ambitious subaltemes to their false 
endes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Subaltef^is, inferiour 
Judges, or Officers. 1^5 H. Walpole Otranto (i£86) xo 
The art of the author is very obseivTible in the conduct of 
the subalterns. 1787 Charlotte Smith Rom. Real Life 
II. X33 If the subalterns of the law once seize on the 
property. 1816 ‘Quiz * Grand Master i. 3 Passive obedience 
under wrongs, *Tis thought, to subalterns belongs. x86o 
Emerson Cond, Life^ Power \iVs. (Bohn) 11. 332 The geol- 
ogist reports the surve>’s ofhis subalterns. 1883 * AIrs. Alex- 
ander At Bay v, The chef de la siireti and his subaltern. 

2 . A subaltern officer in the army. 

1690 Lond.Gaz. No. 2616/3 The Marquis deSt. George,., 
wiin his Lieutenant-Colonel, Major, 20 Captains, and 25 
Subaltemes are airived here. sqQoCaut. Adv.OJI.Army 

£ l A Subaltern will find it extremely difficult to live upon 
IS Pay, and si^port the Appearance of a Gentleman. 2796 
hlORSE Amer. Geog. 1, 431 The respective companies choose 
their captain, and subalterns. x8xx Gen. Regul. Artny 37 
No Officer shall be promoted to the Rank of Captain, until 
he h^ been Three Years a Subaltern. 1846 Browning 
Luriaiu.j^ How could subalterns like myself expect Leisure 
or leave to occupy the field? 

attrib. ^1898 ‘AIerriman’ Roden's Corner 
had, in his subaltern days, been despatched from Gibraltar 
on a business quest into the interior of Spain. 

b. subaltern’s butter, the fruit of Persea gra- 
iissima = Atoc.ido, called also midshipmaji s 
butler \ subaltern’s luncheon (see qnot. 1904). 

1829 Marrvat Fr. Mildmay xviii, Abbogada pears (better 
known by the name of subaltern’s butter). 1004 A. Griffiths 
go Yrs, Public Serv. 50 The traditional ‘subaltern's lun- 
cheon ‘ a glass of water and a pull at the waistbelt *, 

3 . Logic. A subaltern proposition. 

1826 Whately Logic IL ii. § 3, ist. the t^vo universals 
(A and E) are called contraries to each other; 2d. the two 
particular, (I andl O) subcontraries ; 3d. A and I, or E and 
O. subalterns; 4th. A and O, or E and I, contradictories, 
//ft/.. Subalterns differ in quantity alone; Contraries, and 
also Subcontraries, in quality alone. 18^0 Jevons EUfn. 
Logic ix. 78 Of subalterns, the particular is tme if the uni- 
versal be true. 

Hence Su*balterii 3 iooa, -ship, the status or 
period of service of a subaltern. 


1837 FrascAs Mag. LVI. 172 The Indian officer has to 
serve a long subaliernhood, x86i Com/t, Mag. Jan. 74 
James Outram soon obtained the grand reward of efficiency 
in regimental subaltemshtp, the adjutancy of a corps. 

t Sllba*ltGnit V. Obs. rare, [ad, med.L, sttb^ 
allcmarty f. suoalternus (see prec,). CL OK. 
suhallcrtier.'] irasts. To subordinate. 

0x400 Pilgr. Sosute (Caxton) i, xxx. (1859) 34 A1 other 
worldly lawes ben. .subalterned to go3s law’e. 

t Subalte'rnal, a. {sb.) Obs. [a. OF. subal- 
ternal (15th c.) or itssonree med.L. ^subatternalis, 
f. subalternus Subaltebn : see -ab.] 

1 . Subordinate, inferior. Const, to. 

C1400 Pilgr. Soxvle (Caxton) i. xxx. (1859) 33 Alle other 
lawes ordeyned of man be not subaltemal for to Bcrue the 
lawe of ourc lord. 2388 Fraunce Lawiers Logike 1. 11. 10 b, 
It were against, .all arte to jumpe abruptly froni the highe.st 
and most generall to the lowest and most special!, without 
passing by the subaltemal 1607 'Lov^^.u^Fourf. Beasts 
724 Sundry' Beastes haue not oncly their dmisioas, but sub- 
(leuisions, into subaltemal kinds. 1623 Dmlciv: Annales a. 
Those subaltemal Deities who, for putting themselues in 
lupiters bedde, were. .metamorphosed into strange shapes. 
2628 R. Heath Discozt. Jesuit's Coll. (Camden) 29 They 
acknowledg subjection to a foren power, and have setled 
a government amongst themselves subaltemal iherunto. 
b. sb. A subordinate. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. 11. 227, 1 am not at all doubt- 
ful out that he (the Supreme Magistrate] may punish any 
such transgression in hts Subaltemals and Substitutes. 

2 . Succeeding in turn, alternating. 

1588 J. Harvev Disc. Prohi. 23 There should cuery 7000 
yeere, insue a certaine subahernall limeof pcace.ablecalme- 
ncs, and transitory* rest. 2637 Penil. ConJ v. 72 (74) Where 
the disease is sin, the remedy confession and prayer; the 
Physicians and Patients sub.alternal. 

Sntaltemant (sobgltD-mant). Logic. (More 
freq. in L. form.) [ad. xaoA.'L. suba!temnns,-ant-, 
pr. pple. of subaltcrndre Subaltern v.] See qnols. 

2826 Whately Logic Index (1827) 347 Subaltern oppo- 
sition, is between a Universal and a Particular of the same 
Qu.ality.^ Of these, the Universal is the Subahcrnanl, .and 
the Particular the Subaltcrnatc. 2867 Atwater Logic 109 
In each pair of these the Universal is called the Subalternans, 
the Particular the Subaltcrnatc. 

Subalternate (scb^lto-Jni^t':, a. {sb.) [ad. 
late L. subailcrnaltis {subaltenidtum gemts in 
Boethius), pa. pple.of see Subaltern 

V. and -ATE 2 .] A. adj. 
i L Subordinate, inferior. Also const, to : Sub- 
ordinate or subsendent to. Ohs. 

1432-30 tr.///^</r» (Rolls) Ill.x23.lnj. principalle realmes, 
..X. other realmes, subaltematc to tbeyane. 1395 in X 2 tk 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. ix. 173 What minlsleis 
of state and subaltemat governors, as counsaile and magis- 
trals. x6xx in soih Ref, Hist. MSS, Comm. App, l. 346 
In putting so muche ditTerence between an absolute king 
and a suballernate Queen. *638 Bakcr tr, Balzac's Lett. 
(vol . 1 1) 79 As though the present time, were but subaltematc 
to the future. 1670 Clarke Nat. Hist, Nitre 52 Medicine 
being a subaltematc Art to Philosophy. x686 Srencb tr. 
Varillas' House of Medicis 15 The Enditcment was drawn 
up^by the SubaUemate Judges. 2701 Norris Ideal World 
X. it. X04 So only the suballernate sciences suppose their 
objects, as taking them from the superior science wherein 
they are proved. 2704 Phil. 7>««T.iCXV, 1702 An account 
of the several kinds of suballernate Species of Plants, 1874 
in Planning .Exx. Rehg.ff Lit. III.317 Theology isa science 
suballernate to Revelation, 
f 2 . Successive, succeeding by turns. Obs, 

1706 pHiLLirs (cd. Kersey), Suballem or Subalternaie^ 
that succeeds by turns. 

t b. Logic. = Subaltern a, i b. 

2638 E. Phillips Myst, Love (1683) 28^ I'he subaltematc 
genus, as also the subaltematc species, is that which is the 
spedes of this, but the genus of that. 

3 . [A new formation from SuB- sod and Alter- 
nate tz.] Nat, Hist. Alternate, but with a tendency 
to become opposite. 

2829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 571 Leaves pinnat[ifid} ; seg- 
m[ents] stalked subaltematc. 1846 Dana Zoopfu (1848) 655 
Polyps few and at distant intervals on the branches, sub- 
alternate. 1832 Mantell Petrifactions iii. § 5. 309 The sub- 
alternate arrangement and reversed position of the upper 
and low'cr series of teeth. 

B. sb. Logic. A particular proposition. 

1826, 2867 (see SubalternantJ 
Hence *!■ Subalte*mately adv.^ subordinately, 
successively. 

x6o6 B. Barnes Foure Bks, Offices 19 Subaliemately re- 
specting the purse. 2727 BAiLinr(vol. II), Subalteruate/yf.. 
succc-ssively. 

SubaTternatii^, fpl. a. [f. *sttbaitemate 
vb. (cf. prec.) + -ixo Succeeding by turns (1855 
in Ogilvie Suppl.). 

Sa'baltema'bioii (sribgltam^'/an). [ad, med, 
L. subalterndtio, ^dnem, n. of action f. subaltemdre : 
see SUBALTERNATE.] 
fL Subordination, Obs. 

*597 Hooker Ecd. Pol. v, Ixxm. (1617) 397 ^Vhereunto it 
was not possible theycould concurre, vnlesse there were sub- 
altemation betweene them, which subaltemation is naturally* 
grounded vpon inequalitie. 
t 2 . Succession by turn. Obs, 

1616 BulLOKAr Eng. Esrpos., Suhaltemaiion^ A succeed- 
ing by course. ,2627 Donne Serm. xliv. (1640) 441 That use 
of Subaltemation in the sendee of God, of that, which we 
have called Anliphones, and Responsaries. 

3 . Logic. The relation between a universal and a 
particular of the same quality; the opposition which 


exists between propositions alike in qualify but 
differing in quantity ; also, ^ an immediate inference 
from a universal to a particular under it* {Cent 
Did.). 

2630 Eldcrfield Civ. Right Tythes 35 It may be. .need, 
ful to consider her (the law^s] several species, or indeed not 
so much their contradiction, as subaltemation. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles Proem. 8 The Relate Affections of a ProposU 
tion are Conversion, Equipollence, Subaltemation, and 
Opposition. 2697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1. xxxii. 127 
By* Subaltemation we express our Meaning when we would 
signifie that one Enunciation is subordinated to another, 
and does necessarily follow from it. X813-2X Bentham Onto, 
logy Wks. 2843 VIII. 203 Subalternation, viz. logical sub- 
alternation, opposition, and connexion, or the relation be. 
tween cause and effect. 2864 Bowen vi. 155 But of 
these less perfect expressions some may more properly be 
regarded as inferences by Subaltemation, 2867 Atwater 
Logic 1 16 This is U, and by subaltemation will give 1 also, 

Subalternity (srbgltaunlti), [f. Subaltehn 
+ -ITV. Cf. F. subaltertiitLl Subordinate position. 
1620 T. Granger Div, Logihe 278 Which respectelh not 
suppartitions, anatomical diulsions, or subalternities of 
members. 2773 H. Walpole Let. to Manni, Nov,, I am 
sure I have none of the symptoms but the age and the sub- 
alicrnity. 1832 Southey m Q. Rev. XLV. 443 Cbrislianily, 
they say, has raised the sex from servitude, but has con- 
demned them to subaltcinity*. 2850 tr. Mazzinis Royalty 
Republ. Pref. 8 Redeeming by brilliant pcisonal qualities 
the viceof subalternity, to which his position condemned him. 

Suba^lterziize (sD'b^ltajuaiz), v, rare, [ad, 
F, subalUrttiser^ f. subalterne ; see Subaltern a, 
and -IZE.] irans. To subordinate. 

2903 igth Cent. July 24 France W’as subalternised, domes- 
ticated everywhere ; she suffered her greatest interests to 
be subordinated to those of an alien Power. 

tSubaltemly, Sc. Law, Obs. [f. Subal- 
tern a. + -LY 2 .] By subinfeudation. 

2682 Stair Inst. Law Scot. s. xiii. 263 If the Lands. .be 
Disponed. .by the Vassal to others Subalternly Infeft. 

SubancO'Ziealj Oi. Anat, [See Sub- iband 
next.] Situated beneath the anconeus. 

2891 Cent. Diet. 2898 Syd. See. Lex. 

II Subauconens (sz? b3eqk«>nf'z/s). Anat, Also 
-ecus. [mod.L. (sc. ntusculus), f. sub- Sub- id + 
ancon - Gr. dyKiOv elbow.] A small muscle arising 
from the triceps and humerus above the elbow- 
joint and inserted in the posterior ligament of the 
elbow. Hence Su^hancone'cns a, 

2B48 Quain's Anat, (cd. 5) I. 330 On removing the tnceps 
from the lower part of the humerus, some muscular fibres 
will be found connected with the capsule of the elbow-joint. 
Two slips extending from the bone above the fossa for the 
olecranon to the capsule have been described as QJJhnct 
from the triceps, under the namesub-anconteus. 

Handbk, Med, Sci, V. 45 Subanconeous (musclej. This 
consists of a few muscular fibres. . 

Suba*ngalar, a, [ad. mod.L. suhangtmnsx 
see Sub- 20 c and Angular.] Somewhat or slightly 
angular; having a blunt angle, 

1777 Pennant Brit. Zool IV, 32 Astlerias] with five ra:p 
depressed ; broad at the base ; sub-angular. 2849 
Ceol,Ap^. I. (1850) 685 Mesial fold large and subangular. 
1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xvi, 202 Sprinkled with Iwse an- 
gular and subangular stones, x8^ Geot. Mag, OcL 434 
Each tubercle gives rise to three, .subangular nbs. 

So Suha'ngled, -a*ngTxlate(d adjs. 

2829 Samouelle Entomot, Compend, 423 Ceometra.-strij 

gilata. The subangled Wave, 2822 J. Parkinson^**- 
Oryetoi, 207 Turreted, with subangulaled keels. Ibid' 210 
Whirls round, but subangulate. . 

Snbapeiuxine (s2?ore*penDin),n.(r^.) Geoi,fi\i>o 
-appen(ii)ino, [Sub- 12.] Applied to a series of 
strata of Pliocene age, such as are characteristic ot 
the formation of the flanks of the Apennines m 
Italy ; belonging to or characteristic of these strata. 

1822 Ediii, Rev, XXXVIIr 50 Subappennine allurial soi^ 
2833 Lyell Princ, Geol, III. xxo I’hroughout a great 
of Italy, where the marls and sands ot the Subapenmn 
hills are elevated to considerable heights. 1851 
Geol, viii, 248 The subapcnnine beds of Piedmont. i 
P. P, Carpenter in Rep. Smithsonian InsHt, i860, i59 ^ 
Subappenine tertiaries of Piedmont. . . . 

b. sb. pi. The geological series bearing m* 
name ; a low range*^ of hills skirting the slopes o 
the Apennines in Italy. . 

2830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 137 noUt The newMt 
strata of the age of the Subapennines. 1833 dbid. 

Brocchi, the first Italian geologist who described tois ne 
group in detail, gave it the name of the Subapennines. 

Snl3a'pical, 47. Nat. Hist. [Sob- i b, c, ii-J 
Beneath or near the apex ; nearly apical. 

2846 Dana Zooplu (1848) 445 The subapiwl 

coming very smalt 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 70 

hairy with an eglandular subapical pit, 29*3 Ox/. . ‘ 
Gas. 4 June 955 The orange subapical bar to the fore s* 

Sn:baposto'lic, a. [Sub- i 8.] Delonging too 
characteristic of the period in the history ‘ 
Church immediately following that of the aposUM* 
1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 8s4/J The history of the 
and subapostolic ages. 2882 Westcott & Hort Crx. 

II. 296 Stray relics sur\’iving from the apostolic of su 
apostolic age. _ 1 

•j*SubaquaneoTis,^r. Obs.rare^. ff.lateL./«‘’' 
aqtianeus (SuB- i a, water) +-0US.] =next, i* 
2636 Blount Glossogr, 

Subaquariao, a. [Cf. F. subaguatigueb^ _ 

1. [Sub- I a.] = Subaqueous i. Also, pertaining 
to plants growing under water. 
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SUBBBACHIAIT, 


SUBAQUEOUS. 

1789 E. Darw;n Gnrtf. II. 146 The subaqiiatic 
leaves of this plant.. are cut into fine divisions. xBoo — 
rnytol, 76 rheroolsof,,water»planls, which miqht.. become 
articles ofsubaquaticaqricuUure. \^xZBlackv.\Mas,y>yi\\, 
316 Subaquatic paths for crossing the Nile. 1849 Sk. Nat. 
//ist.f Manwtalta III, m Tearing up the strong-fibred 
vegetables from their subaquatic bed by means of its tusks. 
1874 CoUES Birds N, ll\ n Ability to progress under water 
. ^y a sort of subaquatic flying and scrambling. 

2 . [Sub- 20 c.^ and Bot. Partly aquatic. 
2844 H. Stephens Bk, Farut I. 483 Subaquatic plants, 
such as rushes. i83o A. R. Wallace IsL Life ii. xtii. 268 
The l.yge number of allied forms [rc. tortoises] which have 
aquatic or sub-aquatic habits. 1889 — Danvinism 29 A 
large sub-aquatic dock. 

SubaqueOTlS (sob^^-kw/hs), a, [f. L. type 
*stibaqueits : see Sub- i a. Cf. It, stihaqiieo.'\ 

1 . Existing, formed, or constructed under tvater. 

2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 28 Terrestrial and subaqueous Plants. 

<i27ix Ken Fdutund Poet, Wks. II. 26 As if sub-aqueous 
Fires.. Had boil’d the Waves. 1774 Pennant TtnirScoU in 
tT 7 ^% 33 In some places are ^'ast subaqueous precipices. 1776 
— Brit. Zool. I. 345 For the purpose of plunging into their 
subaqueous winter quarters. 18*9 Landor Ivta^. Conv. 
Wks. 1S53 I. 573/1 That dark colour which subaqueous 
weeds are often of. 1855 Kingsley Wesiw. Hot xxxii, 
Tarn David, one of those strange subaqueous pebble-dykes. 
i86e Tounsend Man. Dates Snhviarine teUgra^h^ In 
1848 successful subaqueous telegraphs were laid across the 
Rhine. 2903 Myers Hum. Pers. 1 . 77 There is a rush up- 
wards as of a subaqueous spring. 

b. Performed or taking place under water ; 
adapted for use under water. 

1774 A. Campbell Lexiphanes (ed. 4) 25 , 1 rlsqued a sub- 
aqueous voyage. 2839 United Service yr?il. June 2S9 Sub- 
terraneous or subaqueous explosions. 1847 bxRffA.M Ingot. 
Leg. Ser. i. Grey Dolphin. As though the River god and 
Neptune were amusing themselves with a game of sub- 
aqueous battledore. 1875 Knight D/r/. Meeh.t Sub-aqueous 
Helmet^ a diver’s head-dress, supplied with air by pump 
from above. 

C. jocular. That constructs works under water. 
2844 Thackeray to PttnchVtXis. i8g8 VI, 83 It 
weds the tunnel of the subaqueous Prunel wdth the raj-stic 
edifice of Cheops. 

2 . Below the sea-level, nonce-use, 

1724 Ramsay Health 397 Ye Dutch,. You scarce dare 
sleep in your subaqueous bowers. 

3 . Reflected as if in depths of water. 

1798 W. Mayor British Tourists V. 260 The shelving 
hills . .with their subaqueous images were of a faint grape- 
like hue. 2843 WoRDSW, Prose li^ks. U876) III. 167 These 
specks of snow reflected In the lake, and so transferred, as 
it Vi’ere, to the subaqueous sky. 

So Suba'quean <z. rarr'K 

xjBzW. Stzvessou Hymn to Deity Subaquean mon- 
sters multiform in size. 

Stlbara'cllXloid, tt. (sb.) Anal, and Palh. 
[Sub- I b.] Situated or taking place beneath the 
arachnoid membrane. Also so., the subarachnoid 
space (between the arachnoid membrane and the 
pia mater). 

1839-47 I'cdifs Cycl. Anat. III. 641/2 In apoplexy the 
blood escapes from the ventricle into the sub-arachnoid 
space. Ibid. ^3/* The subarachnoid fluid. 1^3 R. J- 
Graves Sysi. Clin. Med. ix. 97 Extensive thickening of the 
membranes of the brain, with subarachnoid effusion. 1893 
W. R. Gowers Man. Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. 2) II. 390 Sul^ 
arachnoid hemorrhage. 1896 Altbutt's Syst. Med. I, 289 
The perivascular lymphatic sheaths and subarachnoid are 
filled with fatty products. 2902 Hughes & Keith Man, 
Pract, Bot. in. 305 To this subarachnoid tissue is given the 
name of Pia mater. 

So Su^baraclinoi'daly -oPdean adjs. 

2844 Hoblyn Diet. Terms Med. (ed. 2) 293 Sub-arachnoi’ 
dean fluid, an abundant serous secretion, situated between 
the arachnoid and the pia mater. Snb-aracknoidean space, 
the space between the arachnoid and the spinal cord. ^ 2872 
W. A, Hammond Dis. Nerv. Syst. 51 Sub-arachnoidean 
effusion. 2876 tr. iPagneds Gen. Pathol. ozgThesuh-arach- 
noidal connective-tissue bands and meshes. 

Subarbis, obs. pi. Suburb. 

Sxt*b-arch. Archil. [Sub- 3,5 b.] A sub- 
sidiary or secondary arch; one of two or more 
arches grouped in a larger arch ; the lowest 
member in an arch of two or more ‘ orders 
2B35 R. Willis -4n:/«/.A/ifl'./J^«'fvIi.Qi The square body 
of the pier sustains the pier arches, while its lateral half 
shafts are appropriated to the sub-arches. 2849 Parker 
Introd. Gothic Archit. iil 133 Three or more lancet-lights 
under one arch, the points of the sub-arches touching the 
enclosing arch. *879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. III. 4® The 
first of the three orcfers, or * sub-arch 

SuTia-rctic, a. (sb.) [Sob- 12 b.] Nearly 
arctic; somewhat sooth of the arctic circle or 
regions ; belonging to snch a region. Also sb.pl., 
subarctic regions. 

2854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Sehm. (1858) 460 When sub-arctic 
molluscs lived In her[xc. Scotland’s] sounds and baj'S. 287s 
Ceoll Clim, 4- Time xv. 236 As tbe ice began to accumu- 
late during the cold periods in subarctic and temperate 
regions. 2892 Stevenson yL 204 ItMTis 

still broad day in our subarctic latitude [in Caithness]. 289S 
J. W. Tyrrell {title) Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada- 

Sxiba*rcuate, a. Nat, HUi. [Sub- 20 c.] 
Somewhat arcuate or bowed. 

2819 Samouelle Eniemol. Conrpend. 87 Thumb subarcuate. 
2846 Dana Zooph, (184S) 471 Branches .. subarcuate. 

SnbaTcuated, a. 

1 . [SDB-20C.J Nat. Hist, = prec. 

1777 PcKNAKT Brit. Zool. IV. 71 Sofen Pellucidos.. sub- 
arcuated and sub-ovaL 


2 . [f. next,] Archit, Having hvo or more sub- 
ordinate arches under a main arch. 

2882 Parker ABC Gothic Archit. 295 The mullions are 
earned up to the architrave, and the side lights only are 
suhj^cuated. x886 W*.*-***s& CLARKC<w«i5rxV^c I.582 Each 
of the three main divisions of the window is sub.arcuated. 

Su'barcua’tion. Archit. [Sub- 2.] The con- 
struction of two or more subordinate arches under 
a main arch ; the system of arches so constructed. 

*®45 J- Ingram in .5»«ViTVr‘llI.46s/2 The principle of sub- 
arcualion ; that is the mode of constructing two inferior 
and subordinate archesunder the third or mam arch, a 2878 
Sir G. Scott Led, Archit. (1879) II. 112 The round pillar 
has lateral shafts to carry the su^arcuation. 

(I Subarmale (sobajm^ lf). [L., neut. of sstb- 
armdlis, f. sub- SuB- J a -i- arma Arsis : see -al. 
Cf. P. subarmalei\ A coarse coat worn to protect 
the body from the pressure of the cuirass. 

2825 Fosbroke Encycl. Antiq. 1. 784 The gambeson or 
wambais, or subarmate. 2849 f J as. Grant) Mem. Kirkaldy 
X. 97 Tbe constable received a bullet through his steel 
cuisses and subarmale. 

SnbarrbatioXL (st>bar^*Jan). Also -arration. 
[ad. med.L. subarr(h)dtio, -dnem, n. of action f. 
S 7 /barr{h)drej f. sub- Sub- ig-t-arr{h)a pledge.] 
An ancient form of betrothal in which pledges in the 
form of money, rings, etc. were bestowed by the 
man upon the woman. 

a 2633 SwiNBUft.VE Treat. Spmsals (i 6 S 6 ) 207 Forasmuch 
as Subarration, that is the gixdng and receiving of a Ring, 
is a Sign of all others, most usual in SpousaU and Matri- 
monlal Contracts, 2720 Wheatly Bk. Com. Prayer x. § 5. 
2839 Palmer Ong. Liturg. II. 211 Subarrhatton. 

11 Subasbi fs/Iba ji). Forms : 6 subbassi, 6-7 
subassi, 7 Eubashie,-alia, subbashawj-bassawe, 
-bassa, aou-bashi, sous-basha, 8 sous-baebi, 
9 eoo-bashee, subasehe, siibfishi. [Turkish 
subdshi and fiibdshi, f. ye> pie 

water -f- (_^b bash head, chief. (Some of the Eng. 
forms indicate an attempt to analyse tbe word as 
Sub- 6 + Bashaw.)] A Turkish official in com- 
mand of a district or village ; a ‘ police magistrate 
under the timariot system * (Redhouse). 

*599 Hakluyt Poy. II. 1. 106 Y« Subassi, & the Meniwe, 
with the Padre guardian. Ibid, 292 The Admirall..ap- 
pointeth the Subbassas. ^*6*3 Purchas (1614) 
302 The Cadi and Subassi, if they finde any shops open, or 
any body eating in the day, set him on an Asse backwards. 
26i§ Sanovs Trav. 63 TheSubasble is as the Constable of 
a Cute, both to search out and punish offences. 2632 Ltth- 
cow Trav, iv, 136 In this Prison, are Bassawes, and Sub- 
bassawes Imprisoned. 26S7 Sous-basha [see Sous-]. x6^ 
Lend. Gas. No. 2336/5 The Sub-Bassa of this City. 1728 
OzELLtr. ToumeforCs Voy. II. 275, 1 promis’d them to pay 
the Tax for them, if the Sous-Bachi should demand it. 2819 
T. Hope Anast. (2820) II. 377 A Tchawoosb.. summoned 
me before the Soo-bashee. 2823-4 Encycl. Meirpp. (1845) 
XV. 500 A Jeri-bxshl(Captain), Jeri-sureiifCorporal;, and 
Subdshi (Ser|;eant)..who have particular lands assigned to 
them on which they are obliged to reside. 2847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr tr. Ranke*s Hisi.Servia Subasches 

appeared as executors of the judicial and magisterial power. 

SabastriTigeiit, a. and sb. [Sob- 20 b.] 

A. adj. Somewhat astringent. 

2694 Salmon Bate's DUPens. (17x3) 99''2 The Spirit of 
Mint,.,siomachick, cepbalick,, .and subasiringenU 2719 
Quincy Lex. Physico-Med, (1722) 40 A soft, healing, sub- 
astringent Balsamick. 1788 Phil. Trans. LXXX. 280 It 
had a slight saline, sub-a’^tringent taste. 2387 Moloney 
Forestry IP. Afr. 304 Tbe plant yieldsa sub a:>lnngenl gum. 

B. sb. A sub-astringent substance. 

2756 P. Browne Jamaica 208 All the plants of this tribe 
are mild subastringents and vulnerarics. 

Su'b-atOBl. Chem. [Sub- 7,] A constituent 
part of an atom. 

2880 Cleminshaw tPurtd AtomicTheorys^ A primordial 
matter, the sub-atoms of which were grouped in different 
numbers to form the chemical atoms of hydrogen and ihe 
Yrarious simple bodies. i<)04 A. J. Balfour Refl.Nesu Th. 
Matter g There are tJ}osc..who think tb.it the elementary 
atom of the chemist. .is but a connected s>'stem of monads 
or sub-atoms. 

Hence Subatcmic a. 

2903 Edin. Rev. Oct. 385 Sub-atomic phj-sics. i§os 
Athensum 27 May 662 Experiments have been made with 
sub-atomic particles from one or other of these sources. 

Slll33«tld (sNbj'd), V, Gram. rare. [ad. late L. 
subaudire (tr. Gr. vnaxovcir), f. sub* Sob- 24 + 
audfre to hear.] trarts. To supply mentally or 
* understand ’ (a word or words) to complete the 
sense or the construction. 2864 in Webster. 

SuBandition (srbpdi’/an). [ad. L. subaudi- 
iio, -bnem, n. of action i, subaudire (see prec.). Cf. 
F. 5 ubauditwni\ 

f 1 . Hearing a little. Obs, rare~^, 

2658 Phillips. 

2 . Chiefly Gram. The act of mentally supplying 
something that is not expressed; something that is 
mentally supplied or understood ; implied or under- 
stood meaning. 

2798 Tooke Purley xi. (1805) 27 If it must have a name, it 
should rather be called subaudition than abstre^unt. 
Ibid. 12X Bond Band Bound— however spelled, and with 
whatever subaudition applied, is still one and the , 

word. 2839 Nezv Monthly Mag, LVI. 455 There is ^ > 

audition of so many ifs. 1859 Trench Study ef U orvs 
(ed. 9) iii. 87 * Policeman ’ has no e«l subaudition. 2859 j 


Thackeray Virgist.Xxx, Taking the business-part forgranted, 
and leaving it as it were for subaudition. sgo^Sat. Rev. 
II Mar. 311 A glorified subaudition of social compact lay 
also behind the Tudor despotism. 

il Subanditur (srbgdsi’tw). [L, =^it is under' 
stood*, 3rd Mrs. sing. pres. ind. pass, ai subaudire 
to Subaud.J = prec, 2. Phr. In a stibauditur ; by 
implication. 

2803 Beddoes Hygeia xt. 95 It will not pass like a 
asiditsir In grammar. 2880 Contemp. Rro. Feb. 256 Our 
fiction, .is as much occupied, though in a subauditur, with 
the skeleton in the cupboard of daily life as [etc.]. 2885 
J, Martineau Types Eth. Th. I. s. ii. (18S6) 313 You cannot 
tack on the word ‘modes’ immediately to ‘substance’ with- 
out a subauditur of attribute. 

Suba'xillary, a, {sb.) [Sub- i b, c.] 

1 . Zool. Situated beneath the axilla; Ortzith. = 
Axillary, b. sb. pi. Axillary feathers or wing- 
coverts {Cezzt. Did.). 

2769 Bancroft Guiana 304 Together with an inflammation 
and tumefaction of the ]>’inpbatic subaxillary glands. 1776 
Pennant Brit, Zool. 11, 421 ITie subaxillary feathers (of 
the eared grebe]. 

2 . Bot. Beneath the axil or the angle made by a 
branch with the stem or a leaf with the branch, 

a 1B02 E. Darw'In (Webster 1828-32). 2857 A. Q^jce First 
Less. Bot. (1866) 232. 

t Stib-bai-liff, -baUy. Obs. [a. AF. = OF. 

snb[b)aillif, -bal^{ti. sonihbaily s. v. Sobth- 2 ) = 
mti.l.. subballiviis : see Sub- 6 and Bailiff.] An 
nnder-bailiff. 

24.. Customs of Malion in Surtees Misc.{iZgo) S9 The 
BalyflTes or Subbalyffes of J)e said Burgage. 1456 Coi\ 
Led Bk. (1908) 293 To take suerte of theire subbaillif and 
officers. Ibid. 322 The subbaylly and Constable. 2757 in 
Picton L'pool Muntc. Rev. (18B6) II. 149 Ibe election of 
sub-bailiffs. 

Hence f Snbbai'Ziwick, the office or jurisdiction 
of an under-bailiff. 

2452 Cov. Leet Bk. (190S) 274 Ye shall not set eny of your 
subbayliwikkes to eny certeyn ferm. 

Subbarbes, -ardes, obs. pi. Suburb. 
Sub-ba'Sal, fx* [SUB-Ib, II.] Situated near or 
below the base of a part or organ. Also sb., a sub- 
basal plate {Funk*s Standard Diet. 1895). 

284s Proc, Berw. Nat. Club Ii, vj. 276 Nostrils sub-basaL 
2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 272 Cornus san^uinea. .lateral 
nen'es subbasal, 2902 Proe. pool. Sec. I. 48 I'he basal area 
of these wings irrorated with pearl-grey indicating two 
vague .subbasal bands. 

Sub-base. 

1 . [Sub- $.] a. Archit. The lowest part of a 
base which is divided horizontally. 

28*6 Britton Exeter gi A charge of si. 6s, Sd. for four 
columns, with bases, sub-bases, and cxraitals. 2851 Pugin 
Chnucel Screens 29 [I he screen] of S. Mark [Venice] b 
open above tbe subase [xxV). 

b. A base placed under the bottom of a machine or 
other apparatus to raise it higher from the ground. 

1904 Eleetr. Rn\ 24 Sept, 489 The whole turbine. .being 
mounted on a sub-base. 

2 . [Sub- 5 b.] A secondary base. 
igosScienceg Oct. 478 Mr. Pearj*., will., after establishing 

a sub-base there, force bis way northward to the norlhern 
shore of Grant I^nd. 

t SnbbESmont. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. soub-f sub- 
bassemezzt {mod.F, soubassement), app. f. soubassei] 
The valance (of a bed), 

1539 Iriv. Roy. IPardrobe (1825) 45 Four grele beddis vir. 
ane of grene..with ane subbasmont of grene velvelt. 

Subber(be)B, obs. ff. pi. of Suburb. 

Subbing : see Sub v. 

t Sub-bois. Obs. [AF. subbois » i^iw-Latin 
subboscus, f. Sub- ^+bo5cus wood. (Mod.F. 
has sous-bois-f cf. smtth bois s.v. South- 2 .)] 

K UXDERWOOD. 

2677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreai. (ed.2) 15 Of Sub-hoi's, some 
for Browse and Food of the Game, and for Shelter and De- 
fence; as Maples, &c. Some for Browse and Defence; as 
Birch, Sallow, Willow. 2706 (see souih.bois s.y. South-^J. 
2708 Les Tenues de la Ley sig Sylva ca:dna..\s also called 
Subboys or Coppice Wood. 

Subborn, obs. form of Subork. 

+ SubbOSCO. Obs. Also subosco. [f. SuB- 3 + 

It. bosco wood.] A jocular word for: The hair 
that grows upon the lower part of tbe face. 

*579 G. Harvey Letterpbk. (Camden) 6r The clippings of 
j’our ihrishonorable musmehyoes and subboscoes. 2654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes it. iii. 42 The boscos, and suboscos 
(1 mean,) the dulapes and the jawy part of the face. ^ 
Silbbra»*cbl 3 lt mod.L. subbrachtdhs\ 

see Sub- i b and Brachial.] 

1 . Ichth, Situated under or near the pectomi fins; 
(of a fish) having the ventral fins so situated. 

1836 PartinHon'! Brit. Cycl. AflA // kA H. ^ 

. . A family of soft-finntd with sub-bmcSml fins. 1S40 

C«ricrs Anim. Kinsd. 37 t Ed-cnA. Th.s E'nns, Lko 
PlEUroncctM, might form n distinct family of Snb-bracbml 
Malacopterj’pi. 

2. Under the pectoral muscles. 
a^B^enth^the'^brachium (in cerebral anatomy). 

1913 Dorusnd /?/rA fed. 7). 

Subtra-cMan.o.nBdrA Icklh. [Aspr^.+ 
-A.N .1 A. adj. - prec. I. B. sb. A subbrachiate 
fish’ one of the Subbrachiatt (formerly -ala), 
isiz BitJSSDEZJicAA'rf., etc. 1183 SuUrcridam, the name 
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of the crdei of Malacopterygious fishes comprising those 
Tvhiti have the ventral nns situated cither immediately be* 
neathand between, or a Uttle in front or behind the pectoral 
fins, a 1843 in Encyd. Metrop. (1S45) VII. 203/2 I he Fish 
is designated Jugular or Subhra^ian when tne ventral fins 
are immediatdy beneath, the pectoral and connected with 
their girdle, as the G?d, 

So Sulabra chiate [mod.L. siihbrach{atiis\ 

1859 ilAYNE Expos. Lex.^ ..snbbrachiate. 

Su'lj-brancll, sb. [Sub- 7.] A snbdiWsion 
of a branch (in any sense). 

^859 Darwin Orig, Spec, iv, 124 In our diagram, this is 
indicated by the brohen lines, beneath the capital letters, 
converging in sub-branches downwards towaids a single 
point, 1873 Jevons Zfotzeyxx, 258 The National Bank of 
Ireland has about 114 branches and sub-branches. 

So Stfb-brancli Sti'b-brancliedTJ;)/. a. 
i6j6 Grew At:at. Plants Lect. iv. (i632) 266 Sprigs made 
up of four chief Branches standing crosswise, and those 
subhranched, 1857 Darivxn in Li/e fy Lett, (iSBj) II. 125 
Species,,always seem to branch and sub-branch like a tree 
from a common trunk. 

Sti'Tj-brigadieT. [Sub- 6 . CLY.souz-hriga- 
dierJ] Formerly, an ofHcer in the Horse Guards 
with the rank of a comet. 

1684 E. Chameerlayne Aftgl. Notliia (ed. 15) i. 200 Sub- 
Corporals, or Sub-Brigadiers. tj^GentL Mag, VIII. 109/2 
Mr Rast^I, — Eldest Sub-brigaaier of the first Troop of 
Horse-guar^ in room of Capt. Prew deed, 1802 James 
Milii. Did. iSs* Burn Nassal Milit. Diet. (1863!, Sub- 
brigadUr^ (second corporal of ca\*alry), 

Su=ticaxtnla‘ginoTis, a. 

1 . [Sob- 20 b.J Somewhat, partly, or incom- 
pletely cartilaginous. 

1541 CoPtANO Gujdoris Quest. Cyntrg. E iv, The sub- 
cartylagynous [substance of the nose ; orig- L . pars cariilag^^ 
nosa] is dow’ble one outwarde that maketh the typ of the no-?e 
and the other inwarde deuydeth the nosethjTlIes. 1787 tr. 
Linnsus* Fam. Plants 4S7 The Fruit is a tongue pediccl'd, 
slender, snbcartilaginous. 1835-6 Todds CycL Aruxi. 1. 
37/x Body. .gelatinous, supported by an internal, solid, 
subcartila^noos body. 28^ W. Piiilups Brit. Dhcoinyceies 
42 Perizs.. differs.. from Bulgaiis by* not being.. snbcar- 
tilaginous. 

2 . [Sub- 1 b.] Lying beneath the cartilage ; 
hypochcndrial. 

277s Ash, SubcartilagenouSi lying under the gristles- 
So SnbcarHlagineons a. rar£^. [late L. suh^ 
cartUagin£Us\ = sense 2 above- 
2727Baiixy(vo1. ll)jSubcariilagir.eou:,xindtrtht Gristles. 

Subcau'dal, a. (sb.) [Sub- i b, ix, 20 d.] 
Situated under or near the tail ; not quite or almost 
caudal, b. sb. A subcaudal part ; esp>, a subcaudal 
plate in a serpent. 

1777 Pennant Brit. Zeel. IV, 16 The sub-caudal fins. 1841 
Penny Crtf/. XIX. 204/2 All serpents which have abdominal 
scuta and subcaudal s^es. 1877C0UES Fur^Bearv^g Anitn. 
L x6 In the Badgers.. a p^icular subcaudal pouch.. which 
produces a peemiar liquid- 1899 Proe.ZooU Sec. 671 The 
anterior sabcaudals are purplish grey. 

SuTjcele'stial, a. and sb. [Scb- i a. Cf. 
OF.' sotisceUste.l A. adj. Situated or existing 
beneath or below the heavens ; rare in literal sense ; 
chiefly tranrf. Terrestrial, mundane, sublunar^-. 

iS5i Eden Arte Naxtig. j. v. 7 b, The Empeiial htauea, 
conte3T3eth three.. /f/mrrtf:4'zixr,. .the fjTSte. .called super- 
celestiaIL.,l'he seosnd is called Celestial!... The thjTdc 
called Subcelestiall, conteyueth Virtutes, Archangels and 
Angels, 1527 HAKE•,^^LL Apol. {ibio) 45 All subcelestiall 
bodies,. consist cf matter and forme. i66x Glan’/iu. Voj:. 
Dogm. 4 Th^ most refined glories of subccclestial excellen- 
cies are but more faint resemblances of these. 2678 Cud- 
worth Iniell. Syst. i. iv. § 32. 497 The Dii CousenteSf were 
understood by Apuleius neither to be Celestial nor Sub- 
celestial Bodi^ but a certain higher Nature perceptible 
only to our ilmds. 2741-70 Euz. Carter Lett. (i8c5) 35 
^Vhethe^ Mrs. Montagu may not be delighting herself with 
a tour through the coal mines, and have lost all remembrance 
of her subcelestial frieuds, 19x1 Webster, Suicelestial^,. 
Aslron.^ exactly beneath the zenith. 

B. sb. A subcelestial being. 

Tkeoph, Pref., Sub-cotlestials, or Sublu- 
imnes have their Assignment in the lowest Portion of the 
Universe. 1708 H, Dod’-vell ExpU Dial. Justin 6z Speak- 
ing of the DifTeTen^ b^ween the Coolest rals and Sdbcccles- 
tials, he makes their Life to be a Death to us, and car Life 
to be a Death to them. 

f Siibce'llarer- Obs. [f. St3- 6 -f Cellaeee, 
after med-L. sitbcdl{er)drius, or obs.F. sottbscel- 
lerier. Cf. ME. sotocelerere s. v. Sous-, sozvthselerer 
s.v. South- 2,] An under-cellarer in a convent, 
CX475 Piet. Vcc. in Wr.-Wulcker 780/23 Hie suhselarius, 
a sutetlerer. c 2702 in Caih, Bee. Soc. Puil. IX. 374 She 
was imployed..as sabcellerere; M” cf iHOvices, Conseler, 
and ward-robe. 

Sub central, a. 

L [Scb- ii, 20 d.] Nearly or not quite central; 
near or clc«e to the centre. 

tZzz J. Parkinson Oryciot. 124 The moudi beneath, 
^hcentraL 1836 Pexiny CycL V. 313/2 Fissure of adhesion 
in the lower \’alve suboentral. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora. 
461 Asplenium Trichomanes.. midrib sobcentiaL 

2 . [Sub- i a,] Being under the centre. 

xSzS^ in Webster. 

3 . [Sue- i b,] Anal. Beneath, the central sulcus 
of the brain ; beneath the centram of a vertebra. 

282z Quaiids Elem. Anat. (ed. 9) L 23 The precOTtrJ or 
suheeatra! parts or bypapephyses. 2890 Bileincs N at. Med. 
Dici.^ Buhceniral arck^\^x^dk ■xrdx. sgoi Amer. Anikro^ 
pologisi (N.S.) IIL 46t sub:eatral scici cf Zberttaller. 


Hence Subce'ntraUyxri/zr.jUnder ornearthe centre 
or centrum. Also Subce-ntrical a.>^\ above. 

2824 Du Bois Lamarck's Arrangem. 302 The interior [of 
the Orthocera] 13 divided into many cells, transversely sepa- 
rated by septa, which are traversed by a subcentrical syphon. 
2B70 Rollesto:: Anwz.Life 12 Sevwal of the anterior., 
vertebrm, have low bj^papophysial ridges developed sub- 
centrally. 287a H. A Nioiolson 173 A pair of 
large compound eyes placed marginally or subcenlrally. 

tSiibce'rniele. Obs. rare, la(\.\s.teL..subcemz~ 
athun : see SDB-5 band Cern'ICBE.] ? A small sieve. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 484 Sieves made of Horses 
hairs. .called seraceous subctmicles. 

Subcesive, obs. variant of Sdbsecive. 
Su'bcbanter. [f. Scb- 6 -f Chanter. Cf.OF. 
sonibyhantrti F. 5(nts»chantrel\ A precentoris 
deputy, succentor; nour, a vicar choral or lay-clerk 
of a cathedral, who assists in chanting the litany. 
The title is retained in York and Lichfield cathedrals. 

15x5 in W, Fraser Sutherland Bk. (2892) HI. 60 Schir 
Wiiliani Nory,subcnantour of Murray, 2546 Vks, Chantry 
Surv. (Surtees) 1 1. 438 Dents Heckylton, subchaunter there. 
a 1578 LiNOESAY(Pitscottie)C^r^i«,^c^/. L2oo‘^e.. chanter 
and subchanter wiiht all kynd of wtber oHicccU pertaining 
to ane colledge. 2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, iii, viii. 
i6x Deanes, Vice-Dcans,..Sub.deacons,..(rhaJitours, Sub- 
chantours. 1703 M. Martin Descr, IV. IsL Scot. 362 A Sub- 
Chanter, who was bound to play on the Organs each Lords 
Day, and Festivals. 2825 {title) Expositoiy Discourses, by 
the iale Rev. Wm. Bichardson, Subchanier of York Calbe- 
draL 1876 J. Gra^ Bttrgh Sck. Scot. 1. 19 There are four 
principal persons in that cathedral [sc. Sarum], namely, the 
dean, chanter, chancellor, treasurer, besides a subdean and 
subchanter. i8<^ Daily Hevxs 2 Apr. 7/6 Sub-chanter and 
priest vicar of iJchfield Cathedral. 

iransf. a 1618 U Davies IViltes Pilgr. (1878) 52/2 Tliat 
Holy, Holy, Hofy, whirit They cric That arc Sulndjauntcrs 
of Heau’ns Hermony. 

Hence f Subcha-ntersbip, f Sabcha^zitTess. 

14 . . Rule Syon Monast. xiii. in Collectanea Topogr. J 1 1, 
(1S36) 31 Ihe chauntres and sub-chauntresses, the sextejme 
and undersexteyne. 1546 Vks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 
II. 439 For his subchauntershipe, ij*. 

Su-bcliarge. [S™- 5 b, a] 
fl. A second dish or course. Also_/^. Sc. Obs. 
0x4^ Henryson Mot, Fab. IL (Toevn ^ C. Mouse) xvili, 
1111 elk thair cbeir ane subebarge furth scho brocht, Ane 
plait of gTottis (etc.3. Ibid. xxvH, Tlie subcharge of thy 
seruice is hot sair, 25x3 Douglas FEneid xiil ix. 118 All 
ar expert, eftir new manage, On the first njxht quhat suld 
be the subebarge. 

2 . Subordinate charge. 

1900 Century Mag. Feb. 503/2, 1 have seen M. Cl^raen- 
ceau as storm-fiend-in-chief, and iL Clovis Hugues in sub- 
charge of the Cave of the \Vinds. 

Suljolie'la. [f.ScB-22 + CHj:L.vl.] A form of 
chela characteristic of certain crustaceans, in which 
the terminal segment is bent bad: upon the next 
Subclie'late, a. a. [Sue- 20 c.] Imperfectly 
chelate, b. [/. prec.] Having a subchela. 

1852 Dana Crust, ii, £02 Four anterior legs subchelate. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Jttv. Anvn, vi. 272 Cor^exus has., 
subchelate antennae, and a mdimentary abdomen. 1803 
Steccujg Cpxst. 45 The limb is.. said to be subchelatc, the 
claw being in that case partiaL 

Subcbe'lifona, a. [Sob- 20 c.] = prec. a. 

2835-6 ToddsCycl. Anat. 1. 762/1 In the first instance 
these instruments are denominated subcbeliform claws, in 
the second chelae simply, or cheliform claw's. 1856 W. 
Clarke Van der Hoeven's Zccl. I. 649 First and second 
pairs of feet terminated by* a large moveable hook, sub- 

cheliforin. 

Subchet, ? error for Surcharge. 

1500-20 D UNBAR Poems Ixvii. 29 Of qubais subchetiLs \vx. 
surcharge] sour is the sals, 

t Subcineri-tious, a. Obs. [f. L. stibcmeri- 

ciiis, var, succinericuts : see SuB- and CINXRITIOUS.] 
L [Sub- i a.] Baked under ashes. rare~**. 

2656 Blount Glossogr, 

2 , [Sub- 20 a.] Somewhat ash-coloured, greyish. 
Hence Subcineri'tiously’ adv. 

2657 Touunson Renods Diip. 353 Suhdneritiously ririd. 
Ibid. 67a Balm flows from a. .Tree. .of a subcineritious 
colour. 2670 H. Stubee Plus 17///'a x30 A suhaneritious 
or dirty-coloured putiilage. 

11 S'abci'ng^nm. [ined.L. ; see Sub- 3.] A 
broad belt or girdle worn beneath another. 

2824 t^lcrerjcz Ant. Armour G\oss.f Subcingulum ^ w'hca 
one belt was w-orn below another it was thus called. 1849 
Rock Ch. Fathers I. v, 492 Besides the girdle, out Anglo- 
Saxon bishops were girt with the sub-cingulum or broad belt, 

Subcisive, olS. variant of Subsecive. 
f Subcitnne, <7. Ohs. [ad. mod.L. sttbei- 
trJnits : see Sub- 20 a and Citeike aC\ Of a some- 
what yellow or greenish-yellow colonr. 

^^*530 Judic,^ Urines i. HL fib, TheyT vrynz is faynt of 
colour, as subdtrine or 5elowyssbe. 2572 J- Jones Bathes 
Ayde iiL 26b, CHiafne, or subcitrine coloure. 2637 Brian 
Pisse-propiiet (1670) 85 Taking the Urinal out cf the case, 
(perceiving it to be of a subcitrine or pale colour). 170a 
PkxL Trans. XXIII. xuSi Ofsubcilrin colonr. 

Subclass (sxrbklos). [Sub- 7 b. CC F. sous- 
classed A subdivision of a class; Nat. Hist, a 
group of orders ranking next to a class. 

iSxp G. Sasjouelle Entoxnol. Compend. 77 Dr. Leach 
considered the Malacostraca and Entomostraca as sub- 
classes. 2857 A. Grav First Less. Bat. {1S66) 177 Series, 
Class, Subclass, Order, or Faimly, Suborder, Tribe, Sub- 
tribe, Genus, Subgenus or Section, Species, Variety. i83o 1 
Gunther Fishes 63 The lowermost sub-dass of fishes, which 
comprises one form only*, the Lanceleu i83a Vines tr. 


SUBCOLLECTOE. 

Sachs' Boi. i6x Dividing this class of structures Into tro 
sub-tdasses, hairs and emergences. 

atimb. 2869 Dk. Ap.cyle Primeval Man ir. 62 On^ of 
Cuvier*s sub-class divisions. 

So Su'bclass v. irans., to place in a subeks-. 
2894-s ibth Anfu Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 72 Tb 
motive must be subclassed as sortllegic. 

11 Subcla'via. Anat. [inod.L. snbcldvia (sc. 
arteria arteiy), fern, of stibclavius (see below).] 
ITie subclavian artery. 

1733 tr. IVtnslow's Anat. {17^6) IL 10 The Trachealis.. 
runs up from the Subclavia, in a winding Course. 1771 
Encyci, Brit, 1. 227/1 The Carotid arteries.. arise near catb 
other,,, the left immediately, the right most commonly froa 
the trunk of the subclavia on the same side. 

tSnbclaTTial, a. and sb. Anat. Obs. [zl 
mod.I... sttbclavidlisy f. SuBCLAVius.] = next. 

xfififi J. Smith Old Age {1676) 236 The subcUvial tmcdi 
of the Vena Cava, i^o Phil. Trasis. V. 2028 Part cf the 
Chyle is by the Ductus Thoracicus conveyed into the Sab 
clavials, and so into the Cistern of the Breasts. 1674 lUi. 
IX. 1x5 Whether through his ductus all the CHiyle pasjeth 
to the subclavial vessel. 

'Subclavian (snbkl^'vian), a. and sh. Ajtal. 
[£. inod.L. subcldvi-us (see below) -f-AK. F, has 
^ soiisclavier (from i6th c.).] A. adj. 

\ 1. Lying or extending under the clavicle. 

I Subclavian artery^ the principal artery of the loot of tht 
i neck, being the roam trunk of the arterial system of lie 
I upper extremity. Sxtbclaviaxt muscle ^ Svzclkvims. Svh- 
J clavian vein^ the continuation of the axillary vein fiem tie 

♦ first rib till it joins the internal jugular vein. 

x68r tr, Willis* Rem. Med, Irks. Vocab., Subda^-iaa 
j vessels ; the vessels that belong to the Htlle ribs of the 
I breast. x638 Holme Armoury ii. xvii. 423/1 The iKit 
Subclavian Arterie. 1702 Phil. Trans. XX.III. ii82T^ 
I part cf the Axillary-Arteries, by some called the Subdariaa 
j Arteries, 2705 Ibid. XXV. 2010, 1 found the same Turner 
comprehending the intercostals, Deltoidcs, Subclavian, vA 
Sub^pulary Muscles. 2770 Fordyce in Monthly Ra’.yo 
The thoracic duct ..commonly terminates in the left sub- 
I clavian vein. 280S Barclay Muse. Motions 239 The dif- 

* ference of manner in which ^ihe carotid and subciavias 
I arteries, on the two sides, arise from the aorta. 283^ J. 
i Forbes Laenneds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 19 Subclavian regi;^ 
I This includes merely the portion of the chest co^'cr^ h? 
\ the clavicle. 2887 Conan Doyle Study in Scarlet liA 

• was struck on theshoulder bya Jezail bullet, which shalteitd 
f the bone and grazed the subclavian artery*. 

j b. Pertaining to the subclavian artery, veiii,cr 
I muscle, as subclavian groove, etc. (see quots.). ^ 

' 2646 Sir T. Bro\s'NE Psr.id. Ep. iv. iv. i33 The 

whi(m though it be seated on the right side,^ yet by the sub 
' clavian div'ision doth equjdistaoily communicate its actr^ 
. unto cither arme, 2B70 Rolleston Anim. Life 25 The 
, right arteria innominata is seen to divide into its coracca 

• carotid and subclavian trunks 2800 BilLiacs Mai. MtB 
\ Dici.t Subclavian glaruISf lymphatic glands under theai» 
i of the right subclavian artery. Subclavian greovtf'i.T^ 

\ in which the rjbcla^'iaa artery lies on upper surf^ofnw 
; rib. 2. That into which the subclavius muscle is lasst— 
j on under surface of clavicle. . 

I 2 . [As if f. L, sub under + clavts key.] (Seeqnot.; 

rarr-^- . . , , 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Subclavian^ pertaining to ta» 
which is under lock and key, 

B, sb. A subclavian vessel, nerv'e, or muscle. ^ 

1719 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (2722) 24* 

[Vena Pneumonica] opens into the Subclarian. i77? ^ 
cyd. Brit, L 226/2 The subclavian on each side lermia^® 
at the upper edge of the first rib. x833 RollRSTCN.^ 
Jacxso:; Anvn. Life 365 The sub-dax’ians and carcUd- 
arise from the aortic arch in various ways. , 

Subclavi'Cular, a. Anat. and Surg. [afl- 
mod.L. siibcldviculdris i see Sub- i b and CiatI' 
culab.] Situated, occurring, or performed belovr 
or beneath the clavicle. 

2656 BLOUtiT Glossogr. s.v. V€in,SubdavicularveinjO^ 
of the two maine ascendant branches of the hollow 
divided into six parts. 2853 ilARKHAM Skodds 
Weak bronchophony* heard in tfie inierscapclar ana 
clavicular regions. 2872 BrVant Prod. 
subclavicular operation. 1878 Walsh-«i HarJi'*. 

Pathol. s7,s Dislocation of the humerus...The beadot - 

bo^e mayb«dis^laced..Fcrwardsand inwardsbtnea- 

clavicle (subclavicular). _ 

Subcla^vio- (subkl^'viu), used as combmiUj, 
form of next, as in Snbclarvio-a'zillary, pertain- 


Jupdar 1 

axillary anenrism, - . r 

11 Suljclavins (scbklji-vips). , ■ -1 

subcISvhis (sc. vuisculus, i. sub- Sdb- I o-^ctrsm 
key (cC Clavicle 1 etym.).] In fall 
muscle : A small mnscie extending from the n - 
rib to the claricle. . . j. of 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckii. I, SubdaviuSt ^ 
the Tdorax. 2733 tr. Winslows Anat. oE 

Sabclavius..Ls a proper Depressor of the Ciayicul^. 

Knox Cloquet's Anai, 31 Its anterior extremuy 
first rib) . . sometimes affords insertion above to 
muscle, iZ2S-^ Todd's CycL Anai. I. 360/1 Tne thicLecec 
edge of the fascia which covers the subclarias. ,, 

SubcoUe'ctor. [Scb- 6 . OF. soubjy^u^' 

ieur, Sp. subcolecloy-l A deputy or assistant co.- 

- - .t-Jle 

Act I Eliz. c. 21 I 22 No. .Commissioner, 5* ^ 

named cr assigned to any Collector or SuhcollectcT erp^ 
senior of the said Subsidie. j6Zq Lond. Gaz. ho. 

The SnVColIector of the Tenths of the said Dlocess 
His Majesty. 1758 J. Blake Mar. Sysi. 29 The coLecior, 
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SUBCOSTAIi. 


or sub-collector, of the customs, 1837 Lett,/r. Madras 
(1^843) 93 A Mr. Macdonald, thesub-colleclor. 1902 Gairdner 
c. 1. 12 PoIydoreVergilwas a native of Urhino, 
sent to England by Alexander VI. as sub-collector to Adrian. 

Subconimi ssion. [Cf. F. som^comviission^^ 

1 . [Sub- 5 c.] An under-commission. 

1629 Privy Cottndl Scot. Ser. ii. III. 21 The com- 
missioners., have ordained sub-commissiouns to be granted 
losome selected persouns. 1648 HtvLiN Relat. <9 Obseri'. i. 
X19 SkippoD. ^authorired ihesaid Commissioned Apprentices 
to grant Sub-commissions again to other Apprentices under 
them. 

2 . [Sub- 7 b.] A division of a commission. 

1882 Macf/z. XLVI. 253 The President. .and the 

Minister.. name commissions, these name sub-commissions, 
and so we go on from day to day. 

Sabcommi-ssioner. [Sub- 0.] An assis- 
tant or subordinate commissioner. 

1629 .Sc, Acts Chas. I (1S70) V, 199/2 The commissioners 
and subcommissioners alreadie appointed. 1696 Lend. Gas. 
No. 3183/3 The Association of the Sub-Commissioners for 
Prizes, of the Pott of Dover and its Districts. 1697 yiezv 
Penal Laws 14 Offen^ against this Act., to be determined 
by the Chief Commissioners . . then by the Subcommissioners, 
1846 }>l^Cvi.ix}Cn Acc. Brit. £tn^ire{tSs 4 ) 11.289 The valua- 
tion was devolved on commissioners and sub-commissioners. 
Sa'bcommi't, v. rare. [Sub- 8.] 

1 . irons. To commit (something entrusted to one) 
to another. 

x8x8 Ranker /fist. FraneeS , v. it. 2S6 He subcommitted 
the publication of this dispensation, .to the friars of the 
Dominican order, 

2. To refer to a sub-committee. 

172. WODROW CtTrr. (1843) II. 582 At night the Instruc- 
tions met, and we had a fast before us, which was sub- 
committed. 

Sabcommi'ttee. [Sus-j-b.] A committee 
formed from and acting under a main committee ; 
a part of a committee appointed forspecial purposes. 

16x0 in Cri. 4- Times yas. /(1B48) I, 1x3 This day a sub- 
committee is appointed to consider [etc.]. x62x Elsinc 
Debates Ho. Loims (Camden) 98 Referred to the Sub-comit- 
tees of the priviledges. 2666 Pep^’S Diary 5 Oct., The Sub- 
committee have made their report to the Grand Committee. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 4 By acting as a sort of sub-committee 
in England for extending the principles of the National As- 
sembly. 1823 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 376 The com- 
mittee of five met; no such thing as a sub-committee M*as 
proposed. 1898 ‘Merjuman* RoderCs Comer vii- 60 The 
meeting of the bdy committees of the bazaar and ball sub- 
committees. 

Subconscious (scbkp-njss), a. [Sub- 19.] 

1. Psych* a. Partially or imperfectly conscious j 
belonging to a class of phenomena resembling those 
of consciousness but not clearly perceived or recog- 
nized. b. Belonging to that portion of the mental 
field the processes of which axe outside the range 
of attention. 

1832-4 Db Quincey Carrtfrr ^Vks. 1862 IX. 137 note^ The 
Emperor Hadrian had taken one solitary step., in the 
elevation of human nature; and not. .without some sub- 
conscious influence received directly or indirectly from 
Christianity, a 1841 — Pope Wks. 1838 IX. 42 How much 
grander and more faithful to that great theme [Christianity] 
were the subconscious perceptions of his heart than the 
explicit commentaries of his understanding. x836 ^ Myers 
Phantasms 0/ Living 1 \. 285 ITiereexistsub-conscioasand 
unconscious operations of many kinds; both organic, as 
secretion, circulation, &c.,..and also mental, as the recall of 
names, the development of Ideas, &c. x885 Encyct. Brit. 
XX. 48/x Subconscious jjresentations may tell on con^ious 
life, .although lacking cither the differences of intensity or 
the individual distinctness requisite to make them definite 
features. 1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med. VIII. isx To cultivate 
the highest powers of the body and mind is to strengthen 
self-control and that subconscious inhibition which govern 
us in our habits of life. 

absot. with the. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX, 48/r We cannot 
fix the limit at which the subconsdous becomes the abso- 
lutely unconscious, 
c. ira 7 tsf. 

1893 Min. 8 th Nat, Couticdl Congr, Ck. U.S. ^4 This 
spirit that has always existed in the sub-conscious life of the 
Church is now rising into the light of consciousness. 1899 
Daily News 7 Jan. 6/4 A sketch of himself, .has a subcon- 
scious humour one would not have suspected, 

2, Partly or imperfectly aware. 

1864 Hawthorne Septimius (1883) 552 He was subcon- 
scious that he W’as txydng a bold experiment. 1879 Lewes 
Probl. Life 4- Mind Ser. ill. i. vii. 104 While obejnng the 
prevailing impulse we are conscious and sub-conscious of 
simultaneous solicitations in different directions. 

Subco’nsciously, [f. prec.+-I<T2.] in 

a subconscious manner; with imperfect or feeble 
consciousness ; in the region of subconsciousness. 

• 1823 De Quincey Lan^ia^e Wks. 1858 IX. 78 Whilst the 
finest models of style exist, and sub-conscioiisly operate 
effectively as sources of delight, the conscious valuation of 
style is least perfectly developed. 1895 Times 17 Oct. 3/2 
You do not feel as if you had had enough, but you are sub- 
consciously ai^-are of having bad too many. 1903 Myers 
Hum. Pers. I. 378 Some of the associative consequents of 
the Nvriting on the other (fragment of stone] T\*cre sub-con- 
sdously involved. 

Subco'nscionsness. [f. as prec.+-xEss.] 
1 . Partial or imperfect consdousness; a state of 
consdonsness in which perception is indistinct ; 
that part of the mental field ^Yhich is on the border 
of consciousness. 

. 2879 Lewes Prcbl. Life fr Ser. in. 1. v. 83 TTierc all 

the processes are blend^ integrated, and in certain relative 


inlensilles become states of Consciousness ; in lesser Inten. 
sines, states of Subconsciousness, x886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 
47 The hypothesisof unconsciousmental modifications, as it 
b:^ been unfortunately termed,— the hypothesis of subcon- 
sciousness, as we may style it to avoid this contradiction in 
terms. 1904 Brit. Med. yml. 17 Sept. 692 He probably 
projects into the mental life of others what is present in his 
own subconsciousness. 

2 . A condition of imperfectly realizing or being 
aware ^something. 

x88x Nation (N.Y.) XXXII. 290 Brady’s consciousness or 
subconsciousness of the shortness and uncertainty of his own 
tenure. 1896 F, M. Crawforo Corleone Arxxiii, He drove 
away the sub-consciousness that the thing was not yet done. 

Slll>.CO‘nstable. Now Hist. [Sbb- 6.] An 
under^Hionstable, esp. in the Roj’al Irish Constabu- 
lary (see quots. 1814, 1883I. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. K/Z/jC. 29$ fiPreceptesto the Constables 
Hedbouroghes ‘rhirdbouroghes Subconstables. 2558-9 Act 
2 Elis, c, 21 § 16. 2814 ActS4 Geo. Ill, c. 131 § 6 To ap- 
point, for the Aid and Support of any such Chief Magi^ 
trates, , . a Clerk, and also a Chief Constable, and any N umber 
of Sub Constables, not exceeding Fifty in the whole. 2839 
Penny Cycl. XIII, 25/2 The police. .in 1836, coudsied of.. 
155 chief constables of the first and 59 of the second class; 
1232 constables; 6233 subconstables. 1^3 Act 46 Viet. 
c. 24 § 12 After the first day of October one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-three the sub-inspectors, constables, 
acting constables, and sub-constables of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, shall respective^' be styled district inspectors, 
sergeants, acting sergeants, and constables. 2886 Brophy 
Sk.R. /. C.L j Sub-Constable D- ■- was a scion of a 
family that were ruined chiefly by horse-racing, jgoj li''estm. 
Gas, 4 July 1/2 Sir ^omas Ecblin.. sensed. .as sub-con- 
stable and constable in the ranl^ of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary’. 

Su'Bco=ntinent, [Sob- 5 b.] A land mass 
of great extent, but smaller than those generally 
called continents; a large section of a continent 
having a certain geographical or political inde- 
pendence ; in recent nse, sfcc. South Africa. 

2863 Huxley Man*s Place Nat. in. 154 From central Asia 
eastward to the Pacific islands and subcontinents on theone 
hand, and to America on the other. 1902 Scotsman 16 Oct. 
21/1 In South Africa, .the inhabitants of the sub-continent. 
2922 United Empire Imug 389 Rhodesia might haveseemed 
the Never-never-land of the sub-continent, a Cinderella 
among South African States. 

Snljcontinental, a. 

1 . [SvB- I a.] Situated or occurring under a 
continent. 

1900 SoLLAS in nature LXII, 4B7/1 The sub^ootinental 
excess of temperature. 

2 . [Sub- 19.] Partly continental. 

2897 Pop. Sci. Monthly ll 329 The occurrence of what are 
stated to be subcontinental or terrigenous deposits. 

t Subconti'llTiative, a. Gram. Obs. [ad. late 
X.. subeoniinnSfiv-tts (in conjunctiSnes sttbeoniinud- 
itvsi)-. see Sob- 8 and Costiscatite. Cf. Gr. 
aapaawamiKbs applied to conjunctions used to 
introdnee clauses impljing a fact.] (See gnots.) 

1530 PALSGR.X48 Some (conjunctions) besubconlinuatyves 
whiche serve to contynue amater wban.,begon,ortobegyn 
a mater at the first, ospovr auidnt. . si. .cembien. .encore. 
Ibid,, 1 have. .called one of the vu modes, .tbesubjunctyve 
mode or subcontinuaty ve mode. 2798 Tooke Parley (ed . 2) 

I. vil III We shall get rid of that farrago of useless distinc- 
tions into Conjunctive, AdJuncth'C, Di^unetzve, Subdzs^ 
juncieve , . . Continuative, Subcontinuaiive. 

Snb-conti'ji'aed, a. RIed. [Sub- 20 g.] Of 

a fever: Almost coniinoous, remittent 

1836 J, M. Gully Maj^endie'sFormul. (ed. 2) 60 Twenty- 
seven sub-continued, and eight remittent fevers, were cured. 
1898 P. hlANSoN Trep. Diseases xxxii, 543 Fever of an 
irregular, intermitting, or even of a sub-continued type. 

So Sub-conti’nnal a. 

i8go Billings Nat. Med. Diet., Snbcontinual fever, 
malarial fever. 

Subco'ntract, sh, [Sub- 9.3 A contract, or ; 
one of several contracts, for canj’ing out a previous 
contract or a part of it. 

1817 Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) IV. 1037 If the 
defendant was not liable the plaintiff might be obliged to 
sue all the panics who bad subcontracts before be could 
obtain redress. 1885 Lata Rep. 15 Q. B. Div. 87 The con- 
tract with the plaintiff was to enable him to fulfil a sub- 
contract with his customer. 

attrib. 1887 Pall MallGas,sS Nov. 11 Making it a con- 
dition of all Government clothing contracts that they must 
not be worked out under thesweatingorsub-contractsystem. 

Subcontraxt, v. [Sub- 9.] 

•j- 1 , pass. To be betrothed for the second time. 

2605 Shaks. Lear\. iii. 86 *Tis she Is sub-rontracted to 
this Lord. 

2 . intr. To make a subcontract. 

1842 Burs Naval ff Milit. Diet, (1863) s.v. Sons, Sons* 
traiier, to sub-contract. Lancet 9 Mar. 498 He., 

hands over what be cannot do bimselT to others, with whom 
he subcontracts. 

3 . iratts. To make a subcontract for. 

2898 iVesizn. C7<z2.26.\ug.7/2As to the food arrangements, 
they were not worked from London, but sub-contracted by 
people in the locality'. 

• Hence Subcontra’ctedjJ^^ a., Subcontra’cting 
vbl, sb . ; Sub-coiitra*ctor, one who enters into a 
subcontract. 

184a Civil EnHit- 4 " ^rch, yrszt, V. 83/2 Thesu^oontractor 
..had to..laydoi^'n the temporary road. 2900 /» estm.Oas, 

22 Oct. 8/x Direct employment and no sub-contracun^ 
X902 Daily Chron. 29 Apr. 3/4 The conditioas under which 
the sub-coatiacted ivprk is carried out. 


Su'bcontrari'ety- Zo^c. [f. next : see 
Co^'’XRARIETT .3 The relation existing between 
subcontrary propositions, 

_ 2697 tr. Bur^ersdicius his Logie i. xxxiii, Subcontrariety 
IS between two Particulars; Opjiosition Indefinite between 
two Infinites, 2864 Bowen Logic \{. 162 It >vas convenient 
for Logicians to consider the relations of Suballernation and 
Sub-Conlrarietj'. 

Su'bcO’ntrary, a. ajid sb. [ad. late L. sub- 
contrdrius, as a term of logic transl. late Gr. 
tmevavrios : see SuB- 19 and Cokteaby a. Cf. OF. 
snbeontraire, F. sotis-contraireb] 

A. adj. 1 . Somewhat or partially contrar)’. 

X&3 Holland PlutarcJls Mor. 1038 The other [number] 

which surmounteth, and is surmounted by the same part of 
their extremitie.-?, is named Hypenantia, that is to say, sub- 
contrary. 2697 J. Sergeant 314 Finding his 

Discourse in other Places Sub-contrary to what I took to be 
bis Thoughts. 1897 BLACKMOREZ?/TrrV/xxix, A conclusion 
not directly counter, but sub-contrary’. .to the view which 
her husband had ventured to form. 

2 . Logic, a. Applied to particular propositions 
(or the relation of opposition between them) agree- 
ing in quantity bnt differing in quality. 

2656 tr. Hobbes' Etesn. Philos, i. iii, 31 Subcontrary, are 
Particular Propositions of different Quality’ ; as Some ilan 
is learned, Some Man is not learned- 2826 Whately Logic 
(2827) Index 347 Subcontrary opposition — is between two 
particulars, the affirmative and the negath’e. 2870 JE^'o^•s 
Elem. Logic be. 78 Of subcontiary’ propositions, one only 
can be false, and both may’ be true. 

b. ‘ Applied to the relation behveen two attri- 
butes which co-exist in the same substance, yet in 
such a way that the more there is of one, the less 
there is of the other * (Webster 1S64). 

3 . Geom. a. Applied to the relative position of 
two similar triangles having a common angle at 
the vertex and their bases not parallel, so that the 
basal angles are equal but on contrary- sides. Also 
in a generalized sense (see quot. 1842). 

1704 J, Harris Lex. Techn. I, Subcontrary Position, (In 
Geometry). 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 283/x When a figure 
or solid is symmetrical, so that equal lines or poly’gons can 
be drawn on two different sides, those equal lines or poly- 
; gons may be called subcontrary. 

b. Applied to any circular section of a quadric 
cone in relation to the base or to another circular 
section not parallel to it. 

2706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 254 If cut Parallel, 
or Subcontrarj’ to the Base, the Section will be a Circle. 
2842 U. 185/1 The generating circle ABCD 

has a subcontrary circle EBFD, made by taking tbe line EF 
subcontrary to AC. 2877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 283/1 If a cone 
be cut by a plane which does not pass through the vertex, 
and which is neither parallel to tbe base nor to the plane 01 
a subcontrary section. 

B. sb. L Logic. A subcontrar}* proposition. 

2697 tr. Bnrgersdicius his Logic I. xxxiii, Subcontraries 

are, some man is just, some man is not just. ..Contraries, 
the negation added or taken away*, contradict subcontianes. 
2725 Watts Logie 11. ii, I 3 If two particular propositions 
differin quality, they’ are subcqntraries. xSafitsee Subaltern 
sb, 3). 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 264 Sub-C^ntwies can be 
called * opposites * only’ in a qualified and technical sense. 

2 . Ceom. A subcontrary section of a cone. 

184a Penny Cycl. XXIII. 285/1 In a right cone ev^’ 
section has its subcontrary, except only the circle which 
generates the cone, and its parallels. 

Hence Subco*ntraxily adv. (see qnot.). 

2728 Chambers CycL s. v. Siihcontrary, If the scalenous 
Cone BVD be so cut by the Plane CA, as that the Angle at 
C D; the Cone is then said to be cut Subcontrarily to its 
Base BA. 

Subcoxtical, a. [Sob- i a.] 

1 . Lying, situated, or fonned under the bark of 
a tree ; (of insects) living or feeding under bark. 

28x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomot.{j.Z\%) I. 222 Wood-lice, ear- 
wigs, spidexs, field-bugs, and similar subcortical insects. 
2832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 2x3 To fadlitate the descent of the 
subcortical fibres of the growing buds. 1851 Mantell Petri- 
factions i. 43 These are not produced by the attachment of 
petioles, but are sub-cortical protuberances. x866 Rye Brit. 
Beetles 89 Omalium planum. .is, perhaps, as good a type 
of a subcortical insect as could be seen. 

2 . Situated under or pertaining to the region tmder- 
lying (xz) the cortex of a sponge, {R) the cortex of 
the brain. 


1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 4x5 The roots of the incurrent 
inuses form ividely’ open spaces immediately* beneath tbe 
:ortex and are the rudiments of subcortical crypts. x8^ 
tltbutt’s Syst. Med, V 1. 810 Supra-nudear p^lysis (includ- 
ng the cortical and subcortical %-arieties). Jlid. VJL422 Inc 
esion was an essentially subcortical one. 

Hence SubcoTtlcally adv., with reference to the 
egion underlying the corte.x. . 

1872 \V. A. Leighton Lichenfora 250 The suo-corticaiJy 
.Ibo-maculate thallus. . 

fl Subcosta (srbkp'sta). Enicm. [Sub- i f.J 
rhe subcostal vein of the ^\*ing of some insects ; 

he vein just behind the costa. 
x86i H. Hagen Synopsis Neurrptcra N Afner .343. 

Sutco-stal, a- and sb. [ad. modX. siii>- 
ostdlis : see SuB- I b and Costal.] 

A adj. l.Arust. Situated below a nb or beneath 
he ribs ; lying on the under side of a rib, as a 
;rooYe for an artery. u i 

r the broad pelvic shield. l87« Quoin I Eleiu. A not. (ed. 8) 
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SUBDISJUNOTIVE, 


I. 28 The inferior border [of a rib] presents on its inner 
aspect the subcostal groove. 1882 /to, (ed. 9) I. 30 llie 
subcostal angle into the centre of which the ensiform process 
projects. 1890 Billings Nat, Med, Dtct,^ Suhcoital auglcy 
that formed by margins of costal cartilages at lower aperture 
of thorax. 19x0 Bncycl, Brit, (ed. 21) II. 667 Below the 
last rib a subcostal artery runs. 

2 . Entom, Situated behind or near the costal 
vein or nervure of an insect’s wing, 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entontol, III. 376 Neur® Subcostales 
(the Subcostal Nervures). Nervures springing from the 
under*side of the post-costal nervure, or from each other. 

B. sb, A subcostal muscle (usually in L. form 
subcostalis ) ; a subcostal artery, vein, or nervure. 

(*733 Winsloiv's I. 3x9 The Sub-Costalcs 

having the superior Extremities of their Fibres much more 
distant from the Vertebral Articulation of the Ribs, than 
the lower Extremities.] 

Subcrure'aly Atiat, Also -mal. [f. next.] 

Situated under the crureus ; pertaining to the sub- 
crureus. So Subc2rtire*aii a, 

, 1839-47 Todds Cycl, Anat. III. 49/1 We have known 
inflammation of the sj*novial membrane of the knee to have 
been the result of a wound of the subcruneal bursa. 2859 
jMayne Expos, Lex-i Suhcr:irzu5f.,suhci\x[t:in. 

(1 SubcruretlS (sybUruarriJs). Also -rous. 
Anat, [mod.L. (sc. musculus), f. sttb- Sub- i d + 
crurhis (f. crfiSf crur- leg).] (See quot, 184S.) 

1848 Quatn's Anat, (ed. 5) I. 388 Suberuretts. Under this 
name is described a small bandof muscular fibres, which ex- 
tends from the anterior surface of the femur to the upper part 
of the synovial membrane of the knee-joint, 2887 Buck's 
Handbk, Med. Set, V. 45 The suberureus muscle found in 
the lower limb beneath the quadriceps extensor. 

Subcutaneous (sobkiwl^-nfos), a, [f. late L. 
subentdneus, f. sub- SUB- i b + cutis skin + -dneus : 
see -Eous. Cf. It subcutaneo ; F. souscutani^ 

L Lying or situated under the skin. 

2656 Blount Glossojp'.^ Suhcuianeoitt^ between the skin 
and the flesh. 2698 A. de la Pryme (Surtees) 280 

A kind of a dropsy, or a gathering together of a subcutanious 
w’ater. 2744 Phil, Trans, XLlll. 2x7 It is very probable, 
that none of the subcutaneous Juices are opaque, 1832 
Knox Cloquet's Anat, 242 The subcutaneous cellular tissue 
is traversed by large veins, 2835-6 Todds Cycl, Anat. I. 
466 notet In general the anomalous artery is the radial, and 
is subcutaneous in its course. 2872 Bryant /’me/. .Sx/ry; 
22 The healing of subcutaneous wounds. 

2 . Living under the skin. 

2664 Power Ex^, Philos. 1, 22 This almost invisible sub- 
cutaneous Inhabitant. 2815 Kirby & Sp. Entontol, iv. 
(i3i8) I. 86 It does not appear. .that the species. . arc. .sub- 
wtaneous. 2849 Pros. Berw. Nat, Club II. vii. 36: The lar>'a 
is subcutaneous in the leaves of the common Chickweed. 

3 . Of operations, etc. : Performed or taking 
place under the skin ; characterized by application 
of a remedy beneath the skin ; hence, of instruments 
by which such operations are performed or reme- 
dies administered ; hypodermia 

2652 Biggs Nciv Disp. p 241 A subcutaneous expurgation, 
should be sent out by the high way and sink of all sordid 
excrements. 1868 GARRODyl/<t/. Med. (ed, 3) 381 ITie method 
of introducing medicine into the sj’stem by subcutaneous 
injection has gained much ground of fate. 2875 Kmc ht Diet, 
Mech.j Subcutaneous Syringe^ an instrument for injecting 
medicinal solutions beneath the skin. x8yj) AUbuit's Syst. 
Med, VIII. 935 The subcutaneous administration of anti- 
toxic serum. 

Hence Snbcuta’neoTisly adv.y under the skin, 
hypodermically ; Snbcuta*neousncss. 

2727 ^K\\x:^{seA.\\\Subcutaneonsnes5^ the lying under the 
Skin. 287s H, C. Wood Thcrap, (2879) 231 AVhen the drug 
is given subcutaneously, 2885 Klein MicrO’Org. 46 Saliva 
of the healthy do^ and of man inoculated subcutaneously 
into rabbits sometimes produces death. 

Subdane, -dayn, obs. forms of Sudden. 
Subdeacon (Sp-bdrkon), Ecd. Forms: a. 4 
8ude(a)kn0, 4-5 sodekene, 5 -en,-on, -un, -yn. 
B. 4-6 subdekin, -yn, -decon, (also 8) -diacon, 
etc. (see De.vcon shi), 5- subdeacon, (See also 
southdeacon s. v. South- 2 .) [a. AF., OF. sou- 

diaketie, subdiacne^ f. sou{s)-^ sub- (see SuB- 6) + 
diacne Deacon sb., after eccl. L. subdidconus, which 
was modelled on eccl. Gr. vxroSi^ox'oy,] 

L The name of an order of ministers in the 
Christian church next below that of deacon. 

The duty of subdeacons is to assist in the celebration of 
the Euchariat by preparing the sacred vessels and (in the 
Western Church) by reading the epistle. In the E^t the 
subdiaconate ranks as one of the minor, in the West as one 
of the major orders ; it does not exist in the Church of 
England. 

a , CX31S Shoreham X. 1779 Sudeakne mey be ywedded 
naujt. C X400 Apol. Loll. 39 pe clerkls of h* jurlsdiccoun, 
pat are wip in pe ordre of sodeken, or a boue. CX4S0 God- 
sioiv Reg, 471 lames Vercellence, the popis sodekon. 2483 
CaiJu Angl. A Sudekyn, subdiaconns. 

P* *303 R- Brunne Hojidl. Synne 1051 3yf Vou..art 
a clerk, fi: hast pe los Of subdekene, or dekene by name. 
23S7 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) V, 359 Oon Arator, a subdecon 
of Rome. 1460 Capgrave Ckron. (Rolls) 74 He that schuld 
be mad a bischop schuld first be a benet,..and thana colet; 
and than subdiacone, diacone, and prest. 25^ Watkeman 
Fardlt Facions 11. xiL 281 The Subdeacon niighlc take the 
ofiring, and handle the Chalice, and the Patine. 2561 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin's Inst, 1 v. iv. 22 b. As for Subdeacons, it is likely 
that at the beginnyng they were ioyned to the Deacons, 
that they should vse their scruice about the poore, 2615 
Wadsworth in Bedell Lett. 12 The Councels require the 
^dines tninores of Subdeacon and the rest, to goe before 
Priesthood, 1635 Pacitt Chrisiianogr, i. iii, (1636) 106 The 


Priests, Deacons, and Subdeacons of the Easterne Church. 
2737 Challoner Calk, Chr, Instr. (1753) From the 
minor Orders they are promoted to the Order of Sub-deacon, 
which is the first of those that arc called Holy, 2859 New- 
man P‘ar,Occas.{iZZx)2Si At the age of twenty-four, 
..he was ordained sub-dcacon. 2877 J, D. Chambers Div, 
IVorship 326 It was alwmys the proper ofiice of the Sub- 
deacon to read the Epistle. 

f b. Applied to an order below the levites, the 
^Nethinim* of Ezra ii. 70. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Esdras iL 70 The prestus and the Leuitus 
of the puplfc. .and sodekoj-s (Vulg. Nathinzi\,^ 2546 Lang- 
ley tr. Pol, Verg, de Invent, iv. iii. 72 The ministers, whiche 
dyd make redye the sacrifice, ..at the commaundement of 
the Leuites, these we may cal subdcacons. 

2 . The cleric (orig. one in subdeacon’s orders) 
or lay clerk who acts as assistant next below the 
deacon at a solemn celebration of the Eucharist ; 
the * epistoler 

2440 EtigL Ch, Furnit, (xfl66) 281 One whole vestment for 
Priest Deacon and Subdeacon. 2483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 
133/3 A preest a deken & asubdeken all rcuested goyng 
to thauUcr as for to sayc masse. 2520 Market Harborouf h 
Ree. (1890) 215 To the parych clcrice beyngc subdeken iij^, 
CX628 Morvson /tin, IV. (1903) 429 When the Pope 
. .sings Mas-^c himsclfc, with one Oirdinall scruing him ns 
Deacon, and another as subdeacon. 2702 in Cath. Rec. 
Soc. Piihl. yil. loi And his Dmcon, Siibdiacon & Aco- 
lythe were his 3 sons, brothers to y* Nonne. 2851 Pugin 
Chancel Screens 26 The Epistle and Cowl were sung by 
the deacon and sub.dcacon, from marble desks enriched 
withcart'ings. 1865 Directoriunt Anglicanwn {td. 2)2 note. 
The Epistoler or Subdeacon, if the ancient Sarum and 
modern Roman Rule be followed, should wear no stole at all. 

t b. 'File vestment (viz. a tunicle) worn by the 
subdeacon at the Eucharist. Obs, 

2522 in Strype Stouts Surv, (1754) I. 5x4/2, I wold that 
a aubdeacon of whyte Damask, be made, 1553 Ree. St. 
Marj^ at Hill (2004) 52 A preist & a subdeaken of blew 
b^kin. 2560 in Ttans, Essex Archzot. Soc, (1863) II, 215, 
j vestement. .of red velvet, w»^ a decon & subdecon. 

Hence Subdea*coiiatc, t-dea'cenliood, f-dea*- 
coury, -dea'consliip ^ Subdiaconate. 

2554 T- Martin Marr. Priests O ij (T.k Ye come to be pro- 
moted here to the bolyc order of subdeaconrie. 1587 T, 
Norton's tr, Calvins Inst, iv. xix. 494 b inarg.y The order 
of Sub-deaconric and the trifling vse thereof. 2615 Wads- 
worth in Bedell Lett, 23 Subdeaconshlp [is gluen] by the 
deliucrie of the Patena alone, and of inc Chalice emptic. 
2728 CitAMDERS Cycl. S.V. Sid\ 'Tis disputed among the 
Romanists, whether the .Sub-deaconhood be a Sacrament or 
not 2853 Rock Ch, Fathers III. 11. 50 The next step look 
the acolyte to ibe sub.dcaconship. 2878 Stubbs Const, 
Hist, 1 1 1« xix. 370 Forthc sub-dcaconate and higher grades 
a knowledge oftbe New Testament. .was requisite. 

Sabdean (so*bdrn). Forms : a, 4 soudene, 
4-5 60donQ, fiud(d)en0, 6 eedoane, 5-7 
fiubdeane, 6 -de(i)n0, 7 -doan. [a. AF. *so{fean, 
*sudene, *subdene »= OF. sou{z)deicn (mod. soits- 
doyeti)^ soubdeattf f, sou{s)-, sub- (sec Sub- 6) + 
deien Dean after med.L. subdeednus, Cf. south- 
dene s.v. South- 2 .] An official immediately below 
a dean in rank, and acting os his deputy. 

a, 2362 Lancl. P, PI, A II. 150 Alle Denes and Sodenes 
\v.rr, souibdenis, sudenes ; B. ir, 172 MS. C. subdeanesj. 
1483 Cath, Angl, 371/1 A Svdene, Subdecanus. <1x529 
Skclton P, SParoufe 552 But for the egle doth flye Hyest 
in the skyc, He shall ^thc scdcanc.The quere to demcane. 

p. 24. . [see a quot. 2362), 2506 Dun/erniline Reg. (Ban- 
natyne Club) 375 Subdenc of our soucrane lordis chapell. 
tfi578 Lindesay (Pitscottic) Scot, (S.T.S.) I. 200 

The .'irchcdeine..and subdeine..witht all kynd of wiher 
oflieceis pertaining to ane collcdgc. 2643 Rowe's 

Master-Peece 2g Dr. Theodor Price, bubdean of Wc^t- 
minster. 1670 G, H. Hist. Cardinals I. iii. 75 'Die De.'ins, 
and Sub-Deans of the Popes Chapel. 27x5 Hearne hIS. 
Diaries LVIll. If. 68b, D^ Terry, the Subdean of X* 
Church. 2876 [see Suociianter]. 

Hence Subdea’nery, the office, position, or resi- 
dence of a subdean. 

*579 Eeg. Privy Council Scot, Ser. i. Ill, 130 Maister 
Andrew Polwart,.hcs obtenit a presentatioun to himself of 
the said subdenerie. 2786 J. Bacon Liber Regis 2202 Sub- 
deanry [of York], founded anno 1229. 1823 Corresp. IF, 

Fowler {\<yoT) 257 She came to the Subdeanery to sec me. 
2824 G. Chaumers Caledonia III, 680 The subdeanry of 
Glasgow was taxed 26/. 13X. ^d, 

Subdecanal, a, rare, [f, med.L. subdeednus 
Subdean + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a subdean 
or subdeanery. 

2846 McCulloch Acc. Brit, Empire (2854) II. 286 There 
are also Peculiars of various descriptions in most dioceses, 

. .royal, arcbiepiscopal, episcopal, decanal, sub-decanal, 
prebendal, rectorial, and vicarial. 

11 Subdelega*do. [Sp. : see Sub- 6 and Dele- 
gate sb .1 An official in Spanish South America : 
see quot. 1845. 

1845 Eneycl, Meirop. XXIll. 78 These two classes of 
functionaries [viz. Commandants and Administrators] are 
under the immediate control of a Subdelegado^ or Lieu- 
tenant of the Government, who bas the chief command of 
all the country of the Missions [in Paraguay],' 2853 King- 
ston Manco i, In the house of a sub-delegado. 

SuTide'legate (-/t), sb. [f. Sub- 6 + Dele- 
gate, after AF., OF. subdelegat, med.L. subdele- 
gatu 5 \ qX.OV. sousdelegat, Y. sousdiligui.'\ .One ' 
who represents, or is deputy for, a delegate. 

c 2550 Holland Crt. Venus i. 215 Sa that thow mak me 
thy subdelegat, 2592 Se. Acts yets. VI, (28x4) IIL 557/2 
The said of the mcttallLs..and bis sub-deIegattis..to be 
appointit be him. i663 Lond, Gaz. No. 251/3 The Sub- 
deligate from the Marquiss Castel Rodrigo on the behalf of 


Spain. I7SZ_ Caete Hist. Eng. III. 320 lirooks, bishop of 
Gloucester, Sitting as the pope’s Subdelegate. 1794 Gifford 
Reign Louis XVI, 309 What then have they asked J-lthc 
suppre.ssion of aides and subdelegates. 1904 Pollard 
Cranuier xii. 350 The subdelegate’s court was ooened in 
the Cimrch of St. Mary. ^ ° 

Subdelegate v. [f. Sub- B,g + Dele- 
gate V. after F. subdNeguer ox mQd.h. subdelegdre.] 
trans. f To appoint (a person) to act as a sub- 
delegate ; to transmit (power) to a subdelegate. 

1611 Cotgr., Subdeleguer, to subdelegate, .substitute, ap- 
point another vnder him. <2 1670 Hacket Cent. Sem, 354 
All power and royalty is subdelegated from the Pope to 
other princes.^ 2892 Spectator 21 Feb., The ruler.. delegates 
his power, which is again sub-delegated. 

So t SubdeTegate pa, pple, and ppL a., Subtlele- 
ffated ppl, a, 

26x4 Selden Titles Hon, 252 ludges of mean note sub. 
delcgat by inferior Counts. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
Sub-Delegate, or Judge Sub-Delegate, a Judge appointed 
under another; a Deputy, 2709 Lond, Caz. No. ^517/3 
’J’he Subdelegatc Ministers of the Imperial Ck>mmission. 
2726 Ayliffe Parergon 310 A sub-delegated Judge, to whom 
only some part of the mesne Process In a Cause is committed 
in the second Place by a delegated Judge. 

Sn lidelega-tion. [f. prec. Cf. F. subdiU- 
galion.] The action of snbdelegating. 

2622 CoTCR., Subdelegation, a subdelegation^ or substitu- 
tion. 2684 Lond, Gaz, No. 1955/2 His Imperial Majesty’s 
Subdelegalion to his Commissioners here. 1752 Carte 
Hist, Eng. III. 681 Upon producing the commissions on 
both sides, exceptions were made by the English to the 
form of subdelegation. 2824 Southey Sir T. More{\%\\) 

I. 105 Superintendence.. is capable of being exercised.. by 
delegation and subdelegation. 

Su bdenomina'tion. [Sub- 7 b.] A sub- 
ordinate denomination, category, class, or division. 

1630^ Delamain Gramvtelogia a 2 b, What denomination 
you give unto any of the figures, the next great division is 
the next subdenomination. 2763 C Johnston II. 
267 The mortgage affected only a very small part of his 
estate,, .a particular subdenomination only, .being named in 
the deeds. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Lvid (1827) 

II. 291 Applying to suits of the same denomination. .plans 
of collection altogether different, according as this or that 
arbitrarily allotted sub-denomination happens to have given 
to them. 2^6 Daily Neivs 26 Feb,, The taole gives you their 
sub-denominations, from an analysis of the census returns. 

Subdia'CCnalf a, [ad. med.L. subdidcondlU, 
f. subdiaconns Subdeacon.] Of a subdeacon. 

2849 UocK Ch, Fathers l. 390 The subdiaconal tunicle, 

Snbdia'conate. [ad, med.L. subdidcondtus^ 
f. subdincontts Subdeacon ; cf. F. spus-diacoual.] 
The office or rank of snbdeacon. 

*7*5 Dupin's Ecel, Hist, syth C. I. v. 278 The Mannw 
of conferring the Subdiaconate. 2^7 Maskell Mon. RtU 

III. p. civ. These minor orders, and l^now include the sub- 
diaconate, were not of divine institution. 2867 H» C. Lea 
Sacerd, Celib. lit. (1884) 54 I'he restriction on matrimony 
bas never at any time extended below the subdiaconate 

tSabdial, <z» Obs, rare, subdidhs^^ 

sub-Sxm- la-f c^(z/)«wsky; ot, sub dio s,v. HSdb.] 
Being in the open air, or under the open sky. 

2647 N. Bacon Disc, Gov, Eng. i.iv. (2739) xo The Athenian 
Hcliastick or Subdial Court, 2656 Blount Glossogr.i Sue- 
dial, abroad in the Air, without the hou.se, all open. 

Subdi'alect. [Sub- 7.] A subordinate dia- 
lect ; a division of a dialect. 

2642 Howell For, Trav. (Arb.)48 The French ha« tliree 
dialects ihc WalIon..the Provensall, (whereof the Gascon 
is a subdialect) and the speech of Languedoc. 

Lett, (1650) 1. 377 Yet haln she divers subdlalccts, ^ 
Western and Northern English, but her chlefesi tee 
Scoiick. 184s Proc, Philol, Soc. 11. -271 With respect t 
the languages of Southern India not related to Sanscrit, w 
Tamul, of which the others are only sub-dialects, presen 
no direct analogy, 2862 Latham Channel 1 st, in- xix. 4?/ 
A sub-dialect of the Jersey. 1875 Whitney Ltpe 
245 The variety of sub-dialects, especially of the Lcsgnia , 


t ^^aiclio'tomize, v. Obs. [Sub- 9.] trant- 

To subdivide. _ . 

2652 Biggs Nexv Disp. ? 23s Subdichotomise it * 
severe incision knife of rationall argumentations. 

So t Subdichotomy, subdivision. . , 

2644 Milton Areop. Wks. 1851 IV. 445 subdicuo- 
tomies of petty schisms, • r- 

Subdicho tomous, a. [Sub- 20 f.] 

what divided or branched. Hence Subdicno - 
tomonsly adv, . 

*777 S. Robson Brit. Flora 305 Stem shrubby, ^ 

tomous. 2822 J. Parkinson Out I, Oryctol. 91 A 
dividing subdicholomously. 2880 Saville Kent Injus 
I. 360 Contour of polylhecium subdichotomous. ■ 

Snbdisju’nctive, a. and /A Logic and Gra - 
\p.d,mod.'L.5ubdisjuncitvus,i=^Gx, vtrobia^cvKriKo • 
see Sub- 19 -f DisJUb'CTiVE.] A. adj. Partly dis- 
junctive (see quots.). B, sb, A subdisjunctive prO' 
position or word. 

2656 Stanley Philos, vnr. (1687) 44x Contraii«s 

cither disjunctive or suhdLsjunclive.. .Supdlsjunctive, 
of two kinds, cither in whole, betwixt UniversaIs,..o 
part, betwixt particulars. .. Of subdisiiinctives in wbol^^ 
cannot be true, both may be false ; Both cannot be 
tive, both cannot be negative. Of .subdisjunctives in p^> 
both may be true, because they arc taken in par^ * 7 y. 
Harris Hermes 258 note, 'I'bc Latins had a peculiar l 
for ihU occasion, which they called Subdisjunettva, g . 

disjunctive ; and that was Sive. x8i8 Stoddart in k-r-C 
Metr^. (1845) I. 162/2 Priscian distinguishes 
junctivc from the disjunctive... In English we ase the ^ 
junction or indifferently as a disjunctive or subdi^yuncliv 
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SUBDIVISION, 


that IS, we say, * Alexander or Paris *, whether Alexander and 
Paris be two dilTerent persons, or only two different names 
for the same person. 1865 Liddei.l & Scott Gr. Lex. (cd. 5), 
VTro5iof(euicTKd5..as Gramm. W’ord, subdisjunclive. 

So Snbdisju'nction rarr~°. 

1869 XjIdoell & Scott Gr. Lex, (cd. 6), vrroSidfevfiy, sub> 
disjunction. 

S'abdi'stich, a. [Sub- 20 e.] Consisting of 
almost two rows. So Subdi^stichous a. 

1777 S. Robson Brit. Flora 239 Spike compound, sub- 
distich. x8os-j6 R. Jameson Char. Min. 211 A Crystal is 
said to be..Subdistic (subdistlque), when among the facets 
which are disposed in the same row around each base, there 
are two surmounted by a new facet, which is as it were., 
the rudiment of a second row. 2846 Dana Zoojili. (1848) 650 
Polyps subdistichous. 

SuBdistinctioil. [In sense i, ad. late L. 
subdistinctio Gr. vnoanyixr]), {. subdisting2iere 
(= Gr. vnoaTt^dv) to put a comma or one of the 
lesser stops: cf. Sub- 22. In senses 2 and 3, f. 
Sub- 5 c and ? b + Distinction.] 
fl. A comma or semicolon. Ois. 

2636 B. JoNSON Fng'l. Gravt.w. ix, A Sub-distinction is 
a meane breathing,, .and is marked thus (;). 1825 Fosbroke 
Encycl. Antiq. 460 A small pause or subdistinction. 

2 . A subordinate distinction. 

1665 Walton Life 0/ Hooker (1670) F 5 By needless dis- 
tinctions and sub-distinctions, to amuse his Hearers. 2727 
Narr. Free. Syttodt Presbyt. Irel. i ix Here, now, between 
Parties.. there’s a Party-Subdistinction made. 2847-8 De 
Quincet Protestantism Wks. 1858 VIII, 154 Ten thousand 
evasions, distinctions, and subdislinctions. 2878 F. Harri- 
son in Forin. Rev. Nov. 689 He disregarded the important 
subdlsiinclion of the nature of the sanction and the kind of 
command. 

+ 3. A BubdiWsion, subspecies. Obs. 

1725 Bradley's Fatn. Diet. s. v. Bohee»Tea, As the Bohee 
and Green include all other Sub-distinctions, we shall have 
regard to no other. 2748 J. Hill Hist. Fossils 651 The 
Spatagi is a very comprehensive term, taking in most of 
the others as subdistinctions. 

t Su'bdistriignisli,2'. [Sub- 9. Cf. It. 
suddistiitgiiere.S’p.subdislinguir.'] irons. To dis- 
tinguish into subordinate kinds, classes, species, etc. 

2620 E. Blount Horx Sttbs. 228 But for more ease.. all 
these particulars may be subdistinguished diuersly. 26^3 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peier i, 16. 299 There are some sub-dis- 
tlnguished branches, which we referre to their owne places, 
27W Complete Farmer s. v. Sxtrveying 7 E b/2 These three 
sorts of triangles may, according to the length and pro- 
portion of their sides, be sub-distinguished into seven. 2780 
Twining Aristotle's Treat. Poetry II. 186 The dif- 
ferent parts of this long Episode were, again, subdisttn- 
guished by other titles. 

Su'b-m'strict. [Sob- 7 c.] A division or 
subdivision of a district. Also alirib. 

x8i6 Bestham Oj^c. Apt, Maximized^ Extr. Const, Code 
(2830) 7 The Judicatory will be the immediate Judlcatoiy 
of the sub-district In which the metropolis of the state is 
situated. 2871 Pari, Papers^ Ace. iff Papers XXXIX; 459 
Statement of the Divisions of the Country into Military 
Districts and Sub-Districts, showing the Numbersof Regular 
and Auxiliary Forces in each. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson 
Mitit. Dict.^ Brigade Deioty the head-quarters of a sub- 
district of the army. Under the new localisation of the 
British army, the military districts of Great Britain and 
Ireland are divided into 12 districts, which are sub-divided 
101070 infantry and 22 artillery sub-districts, and 2 cavalry 
districts. 2882 Rep. Ho. RePr. Free. Met. U, ^. 268 Pine 
Grove district., now generally regarded as a mining camp 
or subdistrict of the Tiger. ^1909 ff^est/n, Gaz. i Mar. 2/2 
District boards and sub-district boards. 
tSubdit, fl. andjA Chiefly Obs, Also 5 
-dyt(e, 5-6 -dite, -diet, 6 -det. [ad. L. subditus 
subject (in med.L. as sb. subject, vassal), pa. pple. 
of subdh'C to bring under, subdue, f. sitb' Sub- 2 b + 
~dere to put Cf. It. stiddito, Sp., Pg. subdiio^ 

A. (xdj. Subject. Const, to. 

CX400 Love Bo/tavent. Mirr. (1908) 45 So that he my^te 
knowe the noumbre of regiouns, of citees, and of the heuedes 
longynge to hem that weren subdyte to the Emperourof 
Rome. 2436 Libel Engl. Policy in Pol. Poe/ns {KoWs) 11. 
297 For hym selfe and viij. kynges mo Subdite to hym. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 180 [It] is nocht wcle 
sittand that a grete lord suld be . . subdyt till a symple knycht. 
^25x3 Douglas Let, Wolsey in Poet, jyks. (2874) I. p. evi, 
He is subdite to the King in France. 

B- sb. A sufiject. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalena) 772 In hat land, 
til he lefit, [he] duelt, & with his subditis sa vele delt. 
2450 in Charters f{C.Editt. (2871) 70 Till all and sundry our 
liege-sandsubdictis. Ibid. 292 Cure officiaris, hegis, and 
subdictis, 2536 Bellenden Cron. .SVi?/. {1822) I. 2S6 hor 
administratioun of justice to his subdittls. iSSS Watre.man 
Fardle Facions I. v. 59 The kinges vsing suche an eqnjnv, 
..towardetheirsubdites. 259® DM.K'iMfixlT.Leshe sHtst. 
Scot. I, 222 Eugenie the thrid..was meruellous clement 
toward his subdites. -r > 

t Subditi'tioxis, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. suO- 
dititius f. stibdit^j pa. ppl, stem of sttbdcre 

(see prec.).] 

L Placed underneath ; used as a supposito^’._ 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 282 These subdititious 
medicaments conduce much to the execution of smim 
wormes. Ibid, 6 jz Laurel-berries. .expressed.. into a sub- 
dititious vessek 

2 . Surreptitiously or fraudulently substituted, 
suppositious. 

(2625 : implied in Subdititiousfy below.] 2656 Blou?^ 
Glosscgr.t Subdititious, ihzX is not properly ones whose it is 
feigned to be, that is put or laid in the place or room of 
another. x6^ Wilkins Real Char, tu i. 32 Stead, as 


substitute, subdititious, serve for, succedaneous. Deputy, 
Surrogate, Vicar, Delegate [eta]. 

Hence + SubditPtionsly adv., by surreptitious 
substitution. 

2625 Purchas Pilgrims ir. 1375 That the Vizier deter- 
mined to place subdit[ii]iously in the roome of the Prince 
his owne Sonne. 

Subdivi'dable, a. rare. [f. Subdivide v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being subdivided. 

^ 2670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. 21 Those Shares suhdividable 
into half and quarter parts. 

Snbdivi'de, - tA [f. Sub- 5 b-h Divide sb. 2.] 
A subordinate division behveen rivers and their 
branches. 

2902 W. M, Davis Elem. Phys. Geogr. 243 When a plain 
or plateau. .is well dissected numerous. .subdivides are tlc- 
veloped betwjsen the smaller rivers and their branches. 

Subdivide (sobdivaPd), v. [ad. late L. sttb- 
dtyiddre : see Sub- 9 and Divide v. Cf. It. sud- 
dwiderCy Sp., Pg. sttbdividir ; also F. subdivtser.'\ 

1. irans. To divide (a part of a divided whole); 

to divide again after a first division. (Sometimes 
used loosely for divide^ in passive. 

a, in material sense. 

2432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 362 This kynge divided alle 
hts proventes into ij. partes, oon parte whereof he subdivided 
ageyne into thre partes. 2483 Caxton Cato 3 The second 
pariye which is in uerse Is suodyuyded in to foure partyes. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 104 If you diulde the Tones equally, 
the Eight is but Seuen whole and equall Notes; And it 
you SulxHuide that into Halfc Notes, (as it is in the Stops 
of a Lute), it maketh the Number of thirteene. 2646 Sir 
T. Browsr Pseud. Ep. 184 Below the cubit it divldeih into 
two parts,, .is at the fingers subdivided into three branches. 
^58 J. Dalrymple Ess. Feudal Property 2) ji The 
Folkland was divided and subdivided into Counties, Try- 
things,.. and Hundreds.- 2764 Harmer Observ. ii. § 22. 68 
Speaking of the tents of the Arabs, the Journal says. They 
are subdivided into three apartments. 2823 Lingard Hist. 
Eng. yi. 32 The army formed in two grand divisions, each 
of which was subdivided into a battle and two wings. 2870 
Sat. Rev. 2 Apr., That all tenants should be allowed to 
subdivide their holdings amongst their relatives. 2B70 F. R. 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 23 They sub-divided their parish into 
five chapelries. 

b. in immaterial sense. 

a 2386 Sidney Apol. Poetry (Arh.) 28 These [re, poets] be 
subdiuided into sundry more speciall denominations. The 
most notable bee the Hcroick, Lirick [eta}. 2642 Termes 
de la Ley 77 Some had that charge as incident to their 
offices,.: someothersbaditslmpIyasofitselfe...And both 
these sorts are againe subdivided by M. Lambert. CX645 
Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 97 They were the first that subdi- 
vided the four cardinal winds to thirty two. a 2768 Sterne 
Serin. Yorick (1773) IV. 251 Mankind Jed to dispose of these 
aUrlbutes inherent in the Godhead, and divide and subdi- 
vide them again amongst deities. 2823 J. Thomson Leet. 
Injlam, 502 Attempts have.. been made to subdivide the 
phenomena of mortification. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. iU 
(1676) z6 The use of machinery (ends still further to sub- 
divide labour, 2887 Bentley Man. Bot. (ed. 5) 405 The 
Cla.sses are also divided into Sub-classes, Series, (Cohorts, 
or Alliances. .ill the same manner as the orders, genera, and 
species are subdivided. 

c. reji. 

Royal Proclam. 27 Jan., The Commissioners.. shall 
subdivide themselves,.. so as three, at least, may be ap- 
pointed for the Service of each^ Division. 1791 Paine 
Rights of Man (ed. 4) 21 The original hereditary despotism 
resident in the person of the King, divides and subdivides 
itself into a thousand shapes and forms. 

d, absol. 

x83o [see Subdivioeb]. 

2. intr. To break up into subdivisions. 

2397-8 Bacon Ess., Faction (Arb.) 78 When one of the 
Factions is extinguished, the remaining subdiuideth. 2682 
Bunyan Holy lYaris^s) 293 They marched, they counter- 
marched, they opened to the right and left, they divided, 
and subdivided. 1769 Phil. 7 'rans, LIX. 200 From this 
part upwards those vessels divide and sub-divide, 1831 
R. Knox Cloquet's Anat, 33 These lamina subdivide into 
radiated fibrils, 1871 Tyndall Fragm, Set, (1879) II. 243 
Every string sub-divides, yieldingnot one note, but a dozen. 

fb. Used loosely of two persons forming sepa- 
rate factions, Obs. nonce-use. 

Bacon Ess., Faction (Arb.) 80 When Brutus and 
Cassius were ouertbrovvne, then soone after Antonius and 
Octauianus brake and Subdiuided, 

Hence Subdivi'ded ppl. a. 

<22676 Hale P.Attieus 1^(1677)98 One of the subdivided 
party, that finds it self weakest. 1777 S, Robson Brit. Flora 
154 Stem subdivided^ 2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
II. 141 Panicles with subdivided branches, 2843 Encycl. Me- 
trap. IV, 785 The first semi-osciHation will be performed as 
a whole, the next as a subdivided string, 2853 Orr's Ci^. 
Set., Inorg, Nat. 98 The middle oolite is almost as varied 
and suMIvided as the lower. 

+ Subdi'vident. Obs. [f. Subdivide, after 
dividentl\ That which subdivides. 

2§8i Mulcaster PositicHSxxxxx.. (1B8B) 197 All the people 
which be in our countrie be either gentlemen or of the con^ 
monalty. The common is dcuided into marchaunies and 
manuaries generally, what partition soeuer is the subdiui- 
dent. 

Subdivi-der. [f. Subdivibe + -eb i.] One 
who subdivides ; spec, one who carves out an 
estate; one who settles on a portion of an estate. 
x88o Daily News 20 Dea 5/6 To those who had 

subdivided he offered newmountam farms, leaving the sub- 

dividers to decide who should remain and who sbcmid r^ 
move. 2885 Seebohm Brit. Birds III. 252 ^X^en Nature 
natural divisions are interfered with, the subdivxdcr is oouged 
to fall back upon speiific characters to diagnose bis genera. 


x888 Ohio State fml, (Columbus) 2 Mar., [City property] 
for sale at original subdivider's prices. x8^ Blackw. Mag. 
pet. 327/1 It would thus seem to be absolutely necessary, 
in order that the crofter may enjoy a reasonable chance of 
retaining his holding, to free him from the incubus of the 
subdivider or squatter. 

Subdividing, vbl. sb. [-ing l.] Subdivision. 

1651 Baxter In/. Bapl. 149 What dividing, and subdivid. 
ing.and subdividing again ! 

Subdividing, ppl. a. [-ikg2 .] That sub- 
divides. 

2809 Phil. Trans, XCIX. 226 A little instrument which I 
denominate a subdividing sector. 2872 Symonds Rec. Rocks 
vi. 200 In the neighbourhood of Presteign the subdividing 
limestone is no longer seen. 

Hence Subdivi'dingly adv.^ in subdivisions. 

2842 De (Juincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 2858 VIII. 193 
"What was the e^entiaJ machinery by which the Oracles 
moved?— I shall inquire subdividingly, 

t Subdivi'dRal, «. Obs. [f. Subdivide v. 
after dividtiall\ Involving subdivision. 

27x6 hL Davies Athen, Brit, III. 35 To declare. .new 
Articles of Faith in Popery and Arianism as subdividual 
Worship and individual Adoration. 

Subdivi'sible, a. [f. Subdivide v. after 
divisible, Cf. F. subdivisible^ It. suddivisibiUl\ 
Capable of being subdivided. 

2^2 Penny Cycl. XIX. 312/2 Into how many parts soever 
a line may be divided, each part is a length, still subdivisible 
for ever, _ 2^8 FrasePs Ma^. XXXVIII. 51 The lands 
become divisible and sub-divisible. 


Subdivision (s^bdivi-gan). [ad. late L. sub- 
dtvisiOf -onem, n. of action f. subdivis-, subdividereto 
Subdivide. Cf, F., Sp. subdivision, It. suddivisionei] 

1 . The act or process of subdinding, or fact of 
being subdivided. 

*59? JoNSOM Cynthia's Rev. 11. lii, To come to your. . 
courtiers lace, tisof three sorts, according to oursubdiuislon 
of a courtier, elementarie, practique, and theorique. 2622 
AIalynes Anc. Law-Merck. 360 The Denomination^ Divi- 
sion and Subdivision of the moneys of all Counireys is most 
necessarie for Merchants. 2632 Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxiv. 
22S There were twelve Tribes, making them thirteen by 
subdivision of the Tribe ofjoseph. X776ADA31 Smith W.N. 
i. i. (1869) I. 12 This subdivision of employment in philo- 
sophy, as well as in every other business, improves dexterity, 
and saves time. 2843 Encyel. Metrop. IV. 802 The aliquot 
subdivision of a vibrating string. 2833 Bain Senses Int, 
L ii. § 15 (1864) 43 The Cerebral Nerves are divided into 
nine pairs, some of these being considered as admililng of 
farther subdivision. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 490 
The increase of wealth had produced its natural effect, the 
subdivision of labour, 2880 Welch Naval Archii. 223 
Watertight Subdivision of Ships, 
b. Kys instance of this, 

a 2377 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. l HL (2584) 3 Of these 
maner of rullnges by one, bv the fewer part [eta].. they 
which haue more methodically.. written vpon them, doe 
make a subdiuision. 2634 R. H. Saleme's Reptn, Pref., 
The third Ranke.. admits a Subdivision into Better and 
Worse, Wise and Foolish, Learned and Ignorant. 2776 
Adam Smith IV. N, i.xL (1869) 1. 17^ Ibe nature of their 
business admits of the utmost subdivisions of labour. ^ z86x 
Brougham Brit, Const.xix. 323 Too minutea subdivision of 
business tends to contract the mindsof those who perform it. 

2 . One of the parts into which a whole is sub- 
divided ; part of a part ; a section resulting from a 
further division; /Vat. Hist, a subordinate division 


of a group. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (2380) 213 Of these three partes of 
Pbilosophie, I might make other three subdiuhions, and 
largely set them out. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, i. 
§ 52 Alethlnks amongst those many subdivisions of hell, 
there might have bin one Limbo left for these. 2646 — 
Pseud. Ep.SA Chrystall.. is. .reduced by some unto that 
subdivision which comprehendeth gemmes. 1662 Stilungfl. 
Orig. Sacrar 1. iu § 6 The Gnosticks and the severall subdi- 
visions of them, 2777 S. Robsou Brit. Flora 14 The petiole 
, .subdivided, having two leafits on each subdivision. Ibid. 
37 Orders ore the subdivisions of Classes. 2825 SvD. Smith 
IVks.iiBsg) II. 297/2 A small subdivision of the clergy of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. 1842 GwiLT/frcAzV. §2848. 
778 The subdivisions, apartments, or portions whereof a 
building consists. 1830 Ansted Elem, Geol, Min., eta 371 
The deposits of the Secondary epoch., may ..be divided into 
four principal groups, each of which again presents well 
marked subdivisions. 2874 Stubbs Co«r/. Hist. 1. ii. 16 
Their armies were arranged according to the contingents 
which represented the tribal sub-divisions. 

b. Mint. The half of a division (in first quot. 
the rear half). Also at various times, the half of a 
company; in the artillery, a gun with its waggons 
(now called Sobsectiok). 

2625 Markham Souldiers Accid. 28 Whensoever this 
Bodie. .(which containcth but ten persons in fyle) shall l« 
devided in the midst betweene the Middlemen, then the 
last fiue Rankes to the Reareward are called by the name 
of Subdevision. 2702 Milit. Diet. (1704) s. v., Subdivtstons, 
are the lesser parcels, into ivhich a Regiment is mvided in 
marching, being half the greater divisions. 2727 H. Bland 
Milit. Discipl. v.6o When a Battalion is divid^ into ihrec 
equal Parts or Divisions, each Division is then pned a 
Grand-Division. Sub-Divisions are formed by dmding 
Grand-Division into three, four or five 

Instr. ffReg. Cava/iy (1513)^23 Subdivisions^ Right Wheel. 
2802 C, jA>rF.s ;»/////- D/V/.s.v.,A«mpanyf vided for^two 
subdivisions. 1858 Beveridge Htst. Ituita II 
The British force began to advance along the trunk road 
in a column of sub-divisions.. 2876 Voyle & Steve:. son 
Milit. Diet., Sub-division, in artillery, a gun ^tb lU wat,on. 
1889 Standing Ord^s Royal Regtm. Arttll.jSx Toxxj-ZBn 
Emeries will be divided intotwo Sections— Right and Left 
—of 2 Sub-Divisions each. 2913 f xmes 24 Slay 6/2 A bearer 
suh-di>'ision R.A.M.C. 
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Snbdivi’sional, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of the 
nature of subdivision ; pertaining to subdivision, or 
a subdivision ; consisting of a subdivision. 

1656 in Petty Doivn Surrey (1851) 90 In making of pro* 
vinciall lots, subdivisionall lotts must follow, soe far as they 
could be practized, to promote the settlement of the army. 
1834 J. P. Smith ScripU ff GeoL ScL (1839) 60 Particular 
formations, one, two, or more in a system or subdivisional 
group. 1847 GnoTzGreece 11. xxii. III. 463 The Italians or 
Itali.., the Alorgetes, and the Chaones, all of them names 
of tribes either cognate or subdivisional. ^ 1864 Athenxinn 
No. 1920. 215/2 Subdivisional multiplications and produc* 
lion by budding. 1898 Daily Nctys zp Jan. 3/4 The station 
is a subdivisional one for the K Division. 

t Subdivi'sionate, v. Ohs. mnce-iud. [f. 
SlTBDivisioN ^ -ATE 3 .] trans. To subdivide. 

1578 S>DNF.y Wanstcad P/ay in Arcadia, etc. (1605) 57A 
Secwidtim their dignitie, which must also be subdiuisionated 
into three equall species, 

Subdivi'sive, a. [f. L. subdivis-, pa. ppl. 
stem of subdtviilc're to SoBOmoE + -IVE.] Result- 
ing from subdivision. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxv. (1S60) II. 23 AVhen a 
whole is divided into its ^arts^ these parts may. .be them- 
selves still connected multiplicities; and if these arc again 
divided, there results a subdivision {,subdivisio)y the several 
parts of which are called the subdivisive members {.membra 
sttbdivideiiiicCl. 

Subdolons (su’bd^ss), a. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. subdolosiis or f. its source siibdolns, f. zub- 
SUB‘ 1 9 + canning.] Crafty, cunning, sly. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius* Catech. R iij, 1‘he subdolous 
crafteaud deceateofSatan. i637GiLLESPiE.£«^,/*fl/. Cerem, 
Ep. A 0 b, The subdolous Machiavellian. ^1677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1687 I. 65 Illusive simulations and subdolous 
artifices. 1828 D’Israeli Chas, /, I. 269 The King was 
troubled, lest this subdolous and eloquent man should shake 
his resolution. 1843 Syd. Smith Lett. Amer, Debts i, 1‘he 
subdolous press of America contends that the English., 
would act with their own debt in the same manner. 1880 
W. CoRV Mod, Engl. Hist. 1. 102 Nor has any maxim so sub* 
dolousas this been devised to abridge the freraom of Britons. 
Hence Su'bdolonsly adv., Sa'bdolonsncss. 

163s Person Varieties i. 28 Take heed of the subdolous- 
nesse of their proposition, which is not universally true. 
1643 Baker Chron. (1653) 554 See the subdolousnesse of this 
man. 1681 Evelyn ir/. to Pepys 6 Dec. in Diary <5- Corr. 
(1832) III. 260, I neither w'ould, nor honestly could, conceal 
..how subdolously they dealt. 1824 Blackiu. ATag. XVI. 
345 Whisky.. mixed subdolously with burnt brown sugar. 
2862 T. A. Trollope Marietta xxiit Nanni had suhdolously 
stretched out his hand sidewa^’s.. to administer a squeeze to 
a rosy little hand that timidly stoleout half-w'ay to meet his. 

Subdo-minantjji. ./J/iw. [Sub- 4. CC.F.sotis- 
doniinaule.l The note next below the dominant of 
a scale ; the fourth note in ascending and the fifth 
in descending a scale. Also attrib. 

X793 Eneyel. Brit, (1797) XII, 502/1 The chord of the 
suD-dominanr.^ Ibid. 548/2 These three sounds, the tonic, 
the tonic dominant, and the sub-dominant, contain in their 
chords all the notes which enter into the scale of the mode. 
1835 Court Mag. VI. 26/1 She might if She pleased break 
through that eternal descent by two semitones from the 
dominant to the sub-dominant. 1863 Atkinson Gaiiot's 
physics § 207 (1866) 162 The tonic, dominant, and sub-domi- 
nant chords. _ Ibid. 163 The dominant and sub-dominant 
bear major triads. 

Subdo’ininant, a. [Sub- 14.] Less than 
dominant, not quite dominant. (See quots.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlix. IV. 493 We may take 
Scolia for an example of a subdominant group ^ginning 
more southward. <2x909 Buck's Aled. Handvk. 111. 260 
(Cent. Diet. Supp.) Those disturbances which are dominant 
become focal in consciousness, or the mind is fully conscious 
of such. Those that are sub-dominant bring about marginal 
or sub-conscious psychical states. 

Snbdo'xsai, a. and (si.). [Cf. F. sous-dorsal.'] 

A. ad/. 1 . [Sub- i a.] Pertaining to the part 
situated at the bottom of the back (f. e. the poste- 
riors). stonce-use. 

1800 in Spirit Publ. ymls, IV. 36 The vigorous posts 
which susiain the enormous subdonsal promontory of Lord 
G. Ibid. 371 He has ordered the dimensions of the sub- 
dorsal basis of each of the new scholars to be taken. 

2 . Zool. [Sub- 11, 20 d.] Somewhat or almost 
dorsal ; situated near the back. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 522/1 Fins advanced,.. dis- 
tant and subdor^l. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 53 The feet of the 
two posterior pairs [of legs] arc short and subdorsal. 

B. sb. A subdorsal fin.‘ 

1856 "Pace Adv. Texl~bk. Geol. xiii. 230 The dorsals differ- 
ing from the sub dorsals, and these again from the pectorals. 
Hence SnhdoTsally adv.^ in a subdorsal posi- 
tion. 

1902 Proc. Zool. Soc. II. 304 On 3rd. somite a pair of 
black * eye- spots ' surrounded by a white iris, subdorsally. 

Snbduable (siJbdiw'SbT), a. rare, [f. Subdue 
2^. -h -ABLE.] That may be subdued. 
x6xx Cotcr., Surmontabley,.sdbd.\x2kA^. 1662 H. More 
Phil. IVrit. Pref. gen. (1712) p, x, A natural touch of Enthu- 
siasm..such as, I thank God, was ever governable enough, 
and havefound at length perfectly subduable. 1839 J. Rogers 
Antipapopr. xil. § 5. 277 If the love of sin be hardly sub- 
duable by the fear of hell, 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 
0/ Exile 1321: Who talks here. .Of hate subduable to pity? 

Subdual (sobdizral). [f. Subdue v . -t--AL.] 

- 1 . The act of subduing or state of being subdued ; 
subjection, 

1675 PvKvnOGGECausa Dei 227 The Castigation and sub- 
dual of the affections. 1741-65 WarbURTOn Div. Legat. v. 
IV. Wks. X788 III. X39 Mahomet’s work was not like Moses’s, 


the subdual of a small tract of Country. 186^ Pusey Led. 
Daniel ii. (z866) 79 Permanent subdual distinguished the 
Roman Empire. Other Empires swept over like a tornado. 
1882 H. S. Holland (1885) 45 We are shut out 

fromunderstandingthissubdual whichis belief. z^o^Archteol. 
jEliana XXV. n. 147 Their subdual la.sted several j’ears. 
2 . A becoming subdued or moderate, rare. 

1884 J.Tait Mind in Matter 72 In autumn, with the sub- 
dual of heat, there is annually, in Canada, a transformation 
of nature. 

t SubdU'Ce, V. Obs. [ad. L. subdilure, f. sub- 
SuB- 2^+diic^re to lead, bring.] 

1 . irons. To take away, withdraw (Jit. and Jig.'). 

1626 Bp. Hall ContempLy O. T. xx. iv, Else, had the chyld 

beene secretly subduced, and missed by his bloodie grand- 
mother. 1632 — Hard Texts Matt, xxviii. 20 Howsoever 
my bodilyprcsence shall be subduced from you. 1664 Owen 
Vind. Animadv, xvi. 422 No small pan of the Territories 
of many Princes is subduced from under their power, a 
Law Comjf. Weary Pilgrim (1809) 55 They wanted not to 
have., their covetousness and sensuality to be subduced by 
a new nature from heaven derived into them. 

b. To withdraw from allegiance; = Seduce 2/. i. 

a 1578 Lindesay Chron. Scot, (S. T. S.) II. 297 [He] had 

subducitwithhisgould the men of weir thatkeipit thccastcll. 

c. rejl. (occas. To withdraw oneself or 

itself from a place or society, from allegiance, etc. ; 
to escape from ; to secede. 

X542 BncON Path'v. Prayer iL B vj b, It shalbe expedient 
for such as intcnde to c-xcrciTje prayer, .to subducc & con- 
uayc them selues from the company of the worldely people 
into some secrete, .place. x6io Bp. IAkia. Alol. Brownists 
§ 7 You have separated from this Church. . : If Chri.st 
haue taken away his word and Spirit (from it], you have 
justly subduced. 1636 T. Goodwin Child 0/ Light (1643) 
112 A man can no wTiy avoid his suggestions, nor suhduce 
himself from them. ax 6 s^ Bp. PiMAsSpecialitiesLi/e Pfim. 
Wks. (1660) 21, 1 subduced m4*self speedily from their pre- 
sence. /ri66o Hammo.s'd .SVr/«. xiv. Wks. 1684 IV, 658 
For never was the earth so peevish, as to..subduce it self 
from its [sc. the sun’s) rayes. 

2 . To subtract, as a mathematical operation. 

157X Dicces Pantom. i. xviiL F b, Subducc the first dis- 
tance fiom the third. 1588 A. King tr, Camsius'' Catech. 
h vlj, Thane subducc yc haill frome ye nombre of ye dayes 
of yat moncth. <r x^6 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 106 If out 
of that suppo.scd infinite multitude of antecedent Genera- 
tion, we should by the Operation of the Understanding sub- 
duce Ten. 

3. 'J’o bring, lead into. rare. 

x 6 og Tourneur Funeral Poem Sir F. Vere 278 Offences 
done against his ownc estate, .have oftentimes Subduc’d the 
malefactors for those crimes Into the hands of justice. 
Hence f Subduxing vbl. sb., withdrawal. 

1633 Up. Hall Hard Texts Neb. vi. xi By weake sub- 
duevng of my selfe, and biding my head in the Temple. 
a x66o HA.MMONO/^3Vrw.xi. \Vl:s. 1684 IV. 636 A cowardly, 
pusillanimous subducing of ones self. 

t Subducend. Math. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. sub- 
ducenduSy gerundive of subducire (sec prec.).] = 
SuiiTUAnEND. 

X706 W. }o}iEsSyn. Palmar. Matheseos x6 If the Subdu- 
cend be taken from the Minuend, there rests the Remainder, 

fSubducion. Obs.rarer-^. [? f. SUBDUE + -«£??/ 
“-TION.] ?Kediiction to order. (Cf, Subdue i e.) 

*455 Bolls ofParU.y.it'j/i The conservation of the pe.Tsc, 
and subducion of ibeym that entende to the breche iberof. 

Subduct (subdp'kt), V. Now rare. [f. L. sub- 
duel-, pa. ppl. stem oi sttbduccre to Subduce.] 

1 . trans. To take away from its place or position, 
withdraw from use, consideration, influence, etc. 

a. with physical obj. 

1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. m. (1673) 6i/x The three Pales- 
tines, .being subducted from the power of the sec of Antioch. 
1657 J- Watts Scribe, Pharisee, etc. 205 One of the Ele- 
ments is subducted from the people, and the other is adored 
by them. ^ 1665-6 Phil, Trans. I. 382 For one deierminatc 
space of time it exhibits its lucid part to the Earth, for an- 
other, subducts it. 17x5 M, Davies Athe/i. Brit. 1, 141, 

I had but a bare sight of that Pamphlet, it being presently 
subducted from the Publick Perusal. <1x792 Horne .Exj. 
dr T/u Wks. 1818 I. 363 The Chinese physicians never pre- 
scribe bleeding..; saying, that, if the pot boil too fast, it 
is better to subduct the fuel, than lade out the water. 1837 
Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. i. Specire o/Tappingion, He re- 
placed the single button [on his breeches] be had just sub- 
ducted. 1844 H. Rogers (i860) 111. xig All such as 
are inconsistent in their statements.. are lobe subducted 
from his catalogue. 

b. with immaterial obj. 

^ 16x4 Jackson Creed iii. iii. vL 151 Yet must all excesse 
in spiritual! graces.. be subducted from that prerogatiue 
which wee that are Christs mes^enge^s, haue in respect of 
Aarons successors. x66o Heylin Hist. Quinquart. To 
Rdr., Nor have I purposely concealed or subducted any 
thing considerable which may seem to make for the advan- 
tage of the opposite party, 1754 Edwards Freed. IVill. i. 
ii. (1762) 12 As having its Influence added to other Things, 
or subducted from them. 1840 G. Darlcy Wks. Benuni. a- 
FI. Intrqd., Subducting the devilish feature, it ^vere well 
perhaps, if all Englishmen.. resembled this portrait. 1843 
AliLLZ<>^/Vin. viii.465 Subduct from any phenomenon such 
part as is known by previous inductions to be the eff’ect of 
certain antecedents, 185X Herschel Study Hat. Phil. ii. 
vi. 156 When the effects of all known causes are estimated 
with exactness, and subducted. 

C. r^. 

1655 Owen Vind, Ex'ang. xxiii. 486 Sinne (which is the 
Creature’s subducting its selfe from under the Dominion of 
God). x668 — Expos, /yoth Ps. qp From his providential 
presence he could never subduct himself. 

2. To take away (a quantity) from, font of 
another ; to subtract, deduct. 


SUBDUE. 

1S7 I D:cges Partem, k v. V iij, Your greater semidia- 
meter, whiche subducted from youre former diuvsor leaueih 
the semidimetient of the inirinsicall circle. 1649 Roberts 
Clnvis Bibl. Introd. iii, 59 If out of the number of years * 
you subduct the years of the Oppressours of Israel under 
their Judges. 1^4 Moxon I'litor Astron. 11. (ed. 3) 70 
200 Years.. which subducted out of 1000 leaves 800 Years! 
^x6 B. Church Hist. Philipps War {1^67) ll.SsWUrum 
Fobes..was order’d to keep a just accompt of what each 
Indian had so that it might be subducted out of their wages 
at their return home. 1855 Brewster Neivlon I. .3 
Subducting the diameter of the hole from the length and 
breadth of the image, there remain'? 13 inches in the length 
and 2V8 inches in the breadth. x88i Nature XXIII. 558 
When we.. subduct the vapour pressure from the barometric 
height. 

^ aOsot, 1646 Recorders Gr. Arles 110 Therefore seeing g 
in the quotient, multiply, and subduct as before. 1662 Hi^ 
BERT Body Div. 11. 86 They adde, they multiply j ntve: 
subduct, never divide. x7o6 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Ma> 
theseos 14 According to their respective Value, take one of 
the next Denomination, out of which Subduct. 

t b. ititr. To take something away from. Obs. 
166^ Milton P. L, viii. 536 Nature.. from my side sub* 
ducting, look perhaps More then enough. 1669 W.Sihi’som 
Hydrot. Chym. n. 124 The Spaw. .helps the refining of the 
vessels, .and so subducts from the Disease by hindring the 
affluent cause. 1798 W. Mavor Brit. Tourists V, 193 Its 
neglected and languishing state still farther subducts from 
its picturesque efTect, 

3 . To take away or remove surreptitiously' or 
fraudulently. Also absol, 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 95 p xi Purchased with money 
subducted from the shop. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) 
200 By subducting largely from the sums confided to 
him. 1824 Landor Imag, Conv. Wks. 1853 I. 53/1 If he 
had.. brought down a brace out of a covey', instead of sub- 
ducting them from the platter. 

4 . To draw up, lift. 

1837 Barham Ingot. Leg, Ser, i. Spectre 0/ Tappmgion, 
Subducting his coat-tails one under each arm (etc.]. x8% 
* Wat Bradwood ' The O, V. H. xxxi. Jemmy subducted his 
coat-tait<, and sat him down. 

Snbdnctiou (s^bdr'k/sn). Now rare, [ad. 
L. subductio, -Unem, n. of action f. subdudln to 
Subduce.] The action of subducting. 

L Withdrawal, removal. 

a 1620 J. Dyke Set, Serm. (1640) 79 A quenching of fire by 
subductfon of fuell. 1625 J. Robinson Observ, Div.ff Mor. 
lv.282 Unto whom.. thought and care, in one night brought 
grey ha>T, by subduction of nourishment, 1630 Bp. Hau. 
Occas. Medit. § 66. (1634) 145 Ob jhat we were not more 
cap.ablc of distrust, then thine omnipotent hand is of wean- 
nes'vc and subduction. X730///X/. Lit. I. 449 Fearing the 
Subduction of the King’s Bounty, which had hitherto sup- 
ported it, X839 Blachv. Mag. XLVL 542 The wthdrawa! 
of a patriot horn P.irliament..is the subduction of parlia- 
mentary force. xSs^Bucknill tlnsoundn, Mi/idss rerms 
signifying deprivation or subduction. 

tb. Surreptitious or secret withdrawal. Obs.^ 
a 1646 J. Gregory Posthuma (1649) 88 The Corruption 
proceeded not In' subduction from the Hebrew, but the ac- 
cession to the C»rcek Scripture, xqzx Bailey, SMuUm, 
a taking privately from. 

2 . Subtraction, deduction, 

*579 Dicces Stratiot, i, xv. 25 Subduction is the 
of tne one Fraction from the other. x6o8 Br. Hacl hpisU 

I. vi. 2B4, I haue noted foure ranks of cominonly-na^w 
Miracles: from W'bich, if you make a iust subduction, hov 
few of our wonders shall remaine cither to beleefc or ad- 
miration 1 1664 Evelyn Pomona Pref. 4 Brought iminer 
without charge, or extraordinary subduclions. 

Jones Syn. Palmar. Afatheseos 26 Addition and Subdue- 
tion, serve Reciprocally to prove each other. 2734 

LEV Analyst § 5 Wks. 2871 III. 260 By the continual edi- 
tion or subduction of infinitely small quantities.^ 1850 
SON Ess. Blog. 4* Crll. 109 The property remaining.. aitcf 
the subduction of his own share as the eldest son. ^ 

+ 3 , A drawing down or away (see quot. iof2); 
the evacuation {of excrement). ( = Gr. inraytoyi)-) 
x6x2 Woodall Surg. Alaie Wks. (1653) 274 
an abstraction of juyccs, oyles, and other 
downward by percolation, filteration, and th® ,v^^* , f. 1, 
Venser Via Rectayxi. iii They make the belly ' 
and helpc the subduction of excrements. ip88 no 
HI. xii. 446/2. 

4 , The action of subduing or fact of being sn 
dued ; subdual, subjection. (Const, /a) . 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 11 Contriving, " 
destruction, at least the subduction oftbc Tcmpomi 
to the Spiritual. 27x7 L. Howel Desiderms^^^’ V ^ 
Subduction of the Flesh. 2786 Francis the Pbdanthropit 

II. 33 The.. celebrated fair, who boasts the 

whole regiments by the power of her charms. i ' 
Chalmers Caledonia III. 82 Edward assembled 
army. .for the subduction of Dumfries-shiie. loup^py 
ruling clergy, .brought on the subduction of King 

' 1 * 6 . * A reckoning or account' (1050 Llount;. 

+ Snbau-Ctive,a. Obs.rare-\ P- 
(see Subduct) + -ive.] That is to be subtractea. 

2798 Hutton Course Alath. 1. 170 That, .changes itsna 
from a subductive quantity to an additive one. . f 

t Subductory, Obs.rarc-\ li.L. subducF 
(see preo.) -f ‘Oiiy.] Laxative. (Cf. Subductiok 3-) 

1620VENNER Via Recta iv. 79 Why are j'!f-,nrv 

eaten a little before meale ?. .By reason of their subd 3 
qualitie, concerning the belUe. .. 

t Subdue^ sb. Obs. Also 5 subdeue. [f- uext.j 
Subdual, subjugation, conquest. 

C146S Pol. Ret. ff L. Poems (1903) 5 'Vherefor, 
Remembere Subdeue of Jji Regaly, OiEn"londc, uz . ^ 

& spayn trewely. 2482 Rolls 0/ Partt. VI. 223/1 In ^ 
of this youre seid Reame, and subdue of q-hs 

<z 2592 6 reene & Lodge Looking Classe (159S) A4 
worlds subdue. 



SUBDUE 


SllbdtIB (srbdiii*), V, Forms : a. 4 so-, su- 
dewe, so-, suduwo, sodeuwe. / 3 , 5 subd(e)we, 
5-6 -dew, 5-6 -dieu, 6 -den, 5-8Tibdue, [Of diffi- 
cult etymolog}’, ME. sodiwSf suMtivSy •duc^ repre- 
sents formally AF. *sodtter, *sit{b')duer= OF. so{tty 
duire, su{d')dttirey etc. (used with the meanings of 
L. seducer/) to deceive, seduce = Olt. soddurre 
L. suhducirc to draw up or awa3*, withdraw, 
remove by stealth, purge, evacuate, calculate (see 
SuBDUCE, Subduct). Neither L. stthdiicire nor OF. 
sotiduire is recorded in the sense of ‘ subdue so 
that it is to be presumed that the AF. form took 
over the sense from L. stthdcre, the pa, pple. of 
which is represented in Eng. by Subdit from c 1 375. 

There is no clear connexion in form or sense with the AF. 
sitbduz of Edw. Ill stat. iL c. 17, ann. 1353; themeaningis 
app, ‘attached ' or * arrested not ‘subdued *. The 15th c. 
AF. Titbduer (Littleton ed, 1516, A vij b) %vas prob. 

modelled on the current Eng. form.) 

L tram. To conquer (an army, an enemj', a 
country or its inhabitants) in fight and bring them 
into subjection. 

33^7 Tr^ts.^ (Rolls) III, 19 [He] wente and 

sodewed Siria. Ibid. 443 panne he stood wip (iV-S". p sudu- 
w^ej>, JifS. y sodeuwep] the peple pat wonep at pe foot of he 
hille raont Caucasus, c 14*0 ? Lydc. Assevilly ef Gods 1651 
FooIes..Wenyng to subdew, with her oon hande. That ys 
ouer mekyll for all an hoole landc; ^1460 Fortescue Abs. 
d- Litru Men, xvL (i 83 s) 150 Is hyghnes shalbe myghty, 
and off polar to subdue his ennemy es. 1486 In Surtets Misc, 
(1890) 54, I subdewid Fraunce. X53S Coverdale Zecit, ix. 
15 They shall consume and dcuoure, and subdue them wth 
sljmge stones. 1553 Eden Treat, Nezve Ind, (Arb.) ai How 
the Portugales subdued Malaccha, shalbe stud hereafter. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI y iit. iii. Sa lohn of Gaunt, Which did 
subdue the greatest of Spaine. 1653 Holcroft PrO' 
cophts, Geth, IVars 14 Since God hath given us Victory, 
and the glory of subduing a City. 2667 Milton P, Z. xt. 
687 To o\*ercome in Battel, and subdue Nations. 278S 
Gibbon Peel. «5- P. xlviL Iv, 582 The Samaritans were 
finally subdued by the regular forces of the East: twenty 
thousand were slain. 2842 Elfhinstone Hist. India 1 . 397 
They even assert that the same kings subdued Tibet on tne 
east, and Camb<^a..on the west. 2879 Froude Cssarxax, 
330 He [sc. Csesar] wished to hand over his conquests to his 
successor not only subdued but reconciled to suojection. 

+ b. Const. iOy mUOy under the conqneror or 
his rule. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barik. de P. P. \i. xix. (Tollem. 

Whan y hadde sudewed all pe worlde to my lord«;hip<L 
c 14*0 ? Lydg. Assembly cfGcds 584 Ovat gret rebell hlay 
we then soone euer to a*s subdew, c 2460 Fortescue Abs. 
^ Lint. Mon. ii. (1885) xit \Vhan Nenjbroth,,made and 
incorperate the first n^me, and subdued it to hymself bi 
^’ranoye. 2549 CcinpL Scot. xi. po^^oor aid enemes hes 
intendit to. .subdieu 300 to there domtsione. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q.ii, X. 23 Thus Brute this Realme>*nto bis rulesubdewd. 
x6st Hobbes Leviath. ii. xvii. 88 When a man. .by Warre 
subdued bis enemies to bis wUL 

f C. To overcome or overpower (a person) by 
physical strength or violence, Obs. 

2590 SrENSER F. Q. I, iv. 51 Rest a while Till morrow 
next, that I the Elle subdew. IHd. ii. v, =6 Full many 
doughtie knights be .. Had..subdewde in equall frayes. 
*593 Shaks- 2 Hen, F/, iiL ii. 273 As one that graspt And 
tugg'd for Life, and was by strength subdude. _ x5a4 — OiJu 
I. li. 8x If be do resist Subdue him, at his perilL 
d. transf. aa^Jig. 

26x2 Bible Dan. iL 40 Forasmuch as yron breaketh in 
pieces and subdueih all things. 2697 Drvden Virg^ Geerg. 
I. aaS Buits and Brambles. .th’ unhappy Field subdue. 
Ibid. IV. 247 Subdu'd in Fire the stubborn Metial Ij’es. 
2799 CowPER Castaway 47 By toil subdued, he drank The 
stifling wave. 2B83 R. Bridges Prometheus 761 Ihe broad 
v.a5*s That bridge the rivers and subdue the mountains. 

•f e. To reduce to order or obedience. Obs. 

Co:\ Leet Bk. 493 To subdue such personez as here 
late offended; diuerse of which personez be nowe late 
indyted of ryott & trasspas [eta], 

2 . To bring (a person) into mental, moral, or 
spiritual subjection ; to get the upper hand of by 
intimidation, persuasion, etc. ; to obtain control of 
the conduct, life, or thoughts of; to render (a 
person or animal) submissive ; to prevail over, get 
the better ofi Const, to (that which exercises con- 
trol, the control exercised). 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. xii, He [sc. Cupid] is 
aduenturoos To suWne mine enemies, to me contranous, 
*535 CovERDALE IVtsd. xviiL aa He ouercame not the 
multitude with bodely power.. but with thew-orde he ^b- 
dued him that vexed him. iS3® Starkey Fngiands.i. 12 
Thcr i-s no best so strong. .but to man by wj-sdom he ys 
subduyd. 2552 Asp. Hamilton Cateck. (18^) 4S Thm ar 
noebt subdewit to the rychteousness. 2560 Daus tr. Slet-- 
done's Comtn. 405 The Prynces..by a certen feare and 
tcTTOur subdued. 2588 Shaks. L, L. L, *87 His (Love sj 

disgrace is to be called Boy, bat bis glone is to subdue men. 
2620 — Temp. i. ii. 489 This mans threats. To whom I am 
subdude, are but light tome, asjtz Prior Dial. Deed 
(1907) 229 Swords Conquer some, but Words subdue all men. 
18x7 Tas, Mill Brit. Irelia H. n*. iv. 156 Pigot, with a 

hardihood which subdued them,.. declared that, .he would 
furnish no money. 2833 Ht. JIaktineau Bjrooke ^Farm vu 
80 This recollection awakened others which subdued me 
completely. 1833 Newman (1876) I. lL 31 He w^ 

subdued by the influence of religion. 2853 Tenn"\’SON Brock 
1x3 Oaspt bands and that petitionary grace Of sweet seven- 
teen subdued me ere she spoke. 

absoL 2782 CowpER Retirem. e56 God has form'd thee 
with a wiser x-iew, Not to bejed in chains, but to subdu^ 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii, And so, .did this [growth] of 
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Foyalty, .spring up ; and grow mysteiiotisly; subdtungand 
assinulating. 

Douglas ^neis xiii. i. 37 The calall, qubilkis 
m-ont langejT The heist ourcummyn as thar cheif and hejT, 
Now thame suhdewis vndir his 2v*ard in hy Qubilk has the 
onrhand. x8^ Tennyson Dream Fair IVomen lix, It com* 
fotts in this one thought to dwell. That I subdued me to 
my father’s wilt sZ'jo'Dicke^s F dtvin Droodliy I mustsub- 
due myself to my vocation. 

b. With a person’s body, sonl, mind, actions, 
etc. as obj. 

^ c 2320 NisbetA’I 7*., Rom. ii. X5ma2g., Thefleischenother 
IS nor cann be subdewit ihaito. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 

*53*) *48b, We must, .subdue all our inordynale 
thoughies, 2548 Act 2 tf 3 Edw, F/ c. 29 § 1 Due and 
godlye abstjmence ys a mcane..to subdue mens Bodies to 
their Soule and Spiriie. 1592 Shaks. x Hen. F/, i. iL 209 
My heart and hands thou hast at once subdu’d. 2603 — 
M eas. fbrM. iv. ii. 84 He doth with bolie abstinence sub- 
due That in hlmselfe, which he sporres on his povsTe To 
qualifie in others. 2667 Milton P, Z.\nii. 584 If aught., 
were worthy to subdue The Soule of Man. 1769 yunius 
Lett. XXXV. 167 Before you subdue their hearts, you must 
gain a noble victory over your own. 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom.Foresiil, Haring subdued his own feelings, he resoUTd 
not to jneld to those of his wife. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 
Ded, xi, A prophecy Is whispered, to subdue my fondest 
fears. 2849 Macaulay /ffr/. Eng. iv. 1. 469 Those emotions 
W'ere soon subdued by a stronger feeling, 2863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola xx,^She herself wished to su^ue ceriain importu* 
nate memories, 

I o. transf. 

c 2440 Pecock Repr. i. xiv. 73 It mi^te seme that God wolde 
. not subdewe or submitte..and sende him (jc. Holy Scrip- 
ture] to resoun, for to be interpretid. 1533 Coverdale PhiL 
iiL 2t Aconiiflge to y* workynge wherby he is able to su^ 
due all thinges vnto himselfe. 1782 Cowper Retirem. 416 
. Wild without art, or artfully subdu’d, Nature in ev’ry form 
; inspires delight. 

i i*d. To achieve, attain (a purpose), Obs. rare, 

I 2590 Spenser F. Q. 11- ix. 9 Perhaps my succour.. Mote 
I stead you much your purpose to subdew. 
j ©. To bring to a low state, rednee. Obs, 
i 2605 Shaks. Learnt, iv. 72 Nothing could haue subdu’d 
j Nature To such a low-nesse, but his \'nkind Daughters. 

I x6o6 — A ni, Pf CL iv. xiv. 74 His face subdu'de To penetra- 
j tiue shame. 

( 3 . To bring (land) tmder cultivation. 

I *535 Ojverdale Gen.x. 28 Growe, and muhiplie, and fyll 
( the earth, and subdue it. xSaS May Virg. Georg. 1. 6 Nor 
{ iVt unwholesome to subdue the Land By often exercise. 

} 1677 W, Hubbard Narrative 63 To engross more Land 
I into their hands then they were able to^ subdue. 2794 
I S. Williams Vermont 307 Their lands, which they had., 
j subdued by extreme labour, 2829 B. Hall Trav, N. Amer. 

I 1. 8S In proportion as the soil is brought into cu1ti\*ation, or 
subdued, to use the local phrase. x^Ruskin Titnefe Tide 
XXV. § 276 Set. . to subdomg wild and unhealthy land. 

4 u In medical use : To reduce, allay. ? Ohs, 

2625 G. Sandys Trav, 234 The iuyee of Cedars ; which 
by the extreme.. siccatiue faculty. .subdued the cause of 
interior corruption. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in 
Aliments tXfu (1736) 262 Cresses, Radishes, Horse-Radishes, 

subdue Acidity. 2804 Abernethy Surg. Ohs. 276 Ibe 
inflammation of the brain was now subdued. 2809 Med. 
yml. XXL 52 Although the hysteric affections were still 
very troublesome, she could now completely subdue them 
by the use of pills. 2829 Cooper Good's Study Med. IL 515 
The infl amma tion is to be subdued by blood'letting. 

5 . To reduce the. intensity, force, or vividness of 
(sound, colour, light) ; to make less prominent or 
salient, (Cf. Subdued 2.) 

1800 Ht. Lee Canterb, T. (ed. 2) III. 139 A orcular 
parilion. .Where both light and heat were subdued by 
shades, 28x5 Shelcey Alastcr 165 With voice stifled in 
tremulous sobs Subdued by its own pathos. 1843 Ru.sein 
Med. Paint. (i35x) I, 21. i. riL § 21 The warm colours of 
distance, even the most glowing, are subdued the air. 
184s Antiq. 4" Archil. Year Bk. 310 Unable to subdue pro- 
perly the red, blue, and gold of the niched hood mould. 
2836 Kane Arctic Exfl. I. ix. xoz Distance is very decep- 
tive upon the ice, subduing its salient features. 

Snildlied (s5bdij7-d), {>pl. a. [f. prec. + -edI.] 

1 . Reduced to subjection, subjugated, overcome. 
Also absol, 

2604 Shaks. Otlu v. iL 348 One, whose subdu’d Eyes,.. 
Drops leares as fast as the Arabian Trees 'J'heir Mroicin* 
able gurame. 2613 G. S.indys Trav. 48 Strengthened both 
against forraine iniasions and revolts of the subdued. 1660 
JiIiLTON Dr. GriFitk's Serm. ^\’ks. 2852 V. 397 [It] will in 
all probabilitj' subject the Sobduers to the Subdu’d. xBxx 
Crabee Tales xviiL 63 She bad a mild, subdued, expiring 
look. 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. iii. iv. v, Lyons contains in it 
suMned Jacobins ; dominant Girondins. 2890 ‘ R. Boldre- 
WOOD * CoL Reformer (1692) 202 A subdued, bronzed, 
resolved-looking man. 

2 . Reduced in intensity, strength, force, or vivid- 
ness ; moderated ; toned doxwi. 

2822 [implied in Subduedsess]. 2835 Lytton RieuH iv. i, 
Censers of gold . . steamed with the odours of Araby, yet so 
subdued as not to deaden the healthier scent of flowers. 1847 
C. Bronte yas:e Eyreym, My language was more subdurf 
than it gene^Iy was when it developed that sad tbeme. Ibid. 
xiv.lhesubdoM chat of Adcle. 2^19 RuSKiN^'rrwx Lam/s 
iiL § 17. 83 Many of thenoblestformsareof subdued curva- 
ture, 2862 Flor. NlCHTTNCALEAVrrwr^sgThereareatmte 
cases (particularly a few eye cases..), where a subdued light 
is necessary. 2877 HuxieyPAtw^. 203 The effects of sub- 
terranean heat in the locality may still manifest themscKes 
in a subdued form. 2922 Times jo Dec; 20/3 (Stock Ex- 
change), There was a more subdued tone. 

Hence Snbdue'dly* adv., with snbdned sound, 
light, colour, etc. ; Subdue'dness, the condition 
of being snbdued- 


SUB-EDIT. , 

2822 CoLERiDCT Lett. (1893) 718 In his freest.. passages 
there is a subdeedness, a self-checking timidity in his 
colo^ng. 2852 Robertson Semi. Ser. iv. xxxix. (1863) 294 
Meekness and snbducdness before (Jod. 2858 G. Gilfill^^; 
Life Sir T, li^yatt W.’s PoeL AVks. p. xv. Homely natural 
feeling of the poetical and the subduedly sensuous, 1892 
Kipling Light that Failed xiii, ilaisis was crYung more 
subduedly. 

SnTjdTie’ment. rare, [f. Subdue t/,+-iiENT.] 
The action of subduing ; subdual. 

* A word not used, nor worthy to be used ' GO- 
2606 Shaks. Tr.^ Cr. iv. v. 187 , 1 haue seen thee.. scorning 
forfeits and subduments. a 2619 Daniel ColL Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 8r Hee sent a solemne Ambassage to Pope Adrian, 
to craue leaue for the subdument of 3 iat Country. 1B07 
G. Chal.mers Caledonia I. ii. riL 325 Anglo-Saxon., on the 
subduement of the Romanized Ottadini, succeeded to th* 
British tongue, i860 Forster Gr. Remonstr. 89 That sub- 
duement of the Roman Catholic power on the continent. 

Subduer (s^di;7*3j). [f. Subdue +-EB 1 .] 
A person who or a thing which subdues, in the 
varions senses of the verb. 

c 25x0 Barclay Mim. Cd. Manners (1570) D iv, Thus were 
they.. by death subduers of their owne corps carnalL 2596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 73 The aid Romanis, 
subdueris of the Warlde. 26x1 Speed 1 heat. Gt. BriL 39/2 
Ostorius., Subduer of great Caractaens. 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules ef Diet in Aliments (1736) 253 Figs are great sub- 
duers of Acrimony. 2747 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 
iL 25 With some of the sex, insolent controul Is a more ef 5 - 
cacions subduer than kindness or concession, 2790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 322 By the laws of nature the occupant and sub- 
duer of the soil is the true proprietor. 28^ Geo. Eliot Mill 
en Ft. L V. 1 1 is a vronderfnl subduer, this ne^ of love. x86o 
Pusey Min. Pro/k, xpt Such was He, the Subduer of all 
which exalted itself, 29ooDK-AFGYLL.(4r//rfe>^.(ioo6)IL 
85 The subduer of a fierce enemy and the saviour ol India. 

Subdu*ing, vbl, sb. [f. Subdue 
The action of Subdue v. ; subdual, subjugation. 

CX482 J. Kay tr. Caoursin's Siege of Rhodes (2870) r i 
The subdujmge and oppressynge of ihe..cytee of Con- 
stantinople. 2332 JIoRE Confut. Tindale ^Vks. 371 The 
subduyng of y* flesh and taming of bodily lustes. 2333 
Co\XRDALE I Maec. xiv. 34 What so euer was mete for 
the subduynge of the aduersaries. 2635 Hume in Nicholas 
Papers (C^amden) III. 213 A combination made between 
France and Cromnell for the subduing of all the Spanish 
provinces of the low Countries. 2690 Child Disc, Trade 
ij(^8)Pref.p.xY,Thesubduing[= abatementjof interest will 
bring in multitudes of traders. 2788 EnQrcL BriL (2797) I, 
276/2 None of them [sc. harrows] are sufficient to prepare for 
the seed any ground that requires subduing. 287$ Er.eycl. 
Brit, I. 335/x For the more speedy subduing of a rough 
nncultuTM surface. 

Snbdu*iag,i 5 ?»/. fl. [f. as prec. + -ixg 2.] That 
subdues ; tending to subdue. 

2608 D. T[uvill] Ess. PoL ^ Mor. 66 b, To polish and 
fashion out his then rough-heweo fortune, with the ed§e of 
his subduing sword. s8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris xx8 A stunu- 
lating melange of what is most beating, intoxicating, and 
sobdoing. 2842 hlANNiNG Serm. xvL (1IS4S) 1 , ss 3 Not be- 
cause they are under any subduing dominion of indwelling 
sin, 2892 Conan Doyle Adv. SherloHe Holmes ii, Ibere 
T\*a.ssomethingdepressiogandsubdumgiD thesudden gloom. 

Hence Subdulngly adv,, so as to subdue. 

2833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 301 ^Vhat goes more 
sub^ingly to the heart than the author’s poem to his sick 
child ? tZZo Meredith Tragic Com. xriii, A hand that she 
taken and twisted in her woman's hand subdoingly ! 
Subdnple (S 27 bdi«’p*l, sr'bdir/p’l), a. Math, 
[ad. late 1 ^ siibduplus ; see Sub- 10 and Duple a."} 
That is half of a quantity or number; denoting a 
proportion of one to two ; (of a ratio) of which 
the antecedent is half the consequent 

2609 Dowxand Omitk. Microl. 63 Euery Proportion is., 
taken away by the comming of his contrary proportion.. .As 
by the comming of a subdople, a dupla is taken away, and 
so of others. 1648 [see Sob- _io]. 2706 W, Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Maikeseos $^Thz Ratio of 3206 is 3/6 = i or sub- 
duple. zqiS^T.Cregory's Astroiu (1726) 1 L£|i The number 
will be a^ut subduple in a Jovial Vear. 172S Chambers 
Cycl. s; V. Subnotvnm, The Subnormal PR is Subdcple the 
Parameter, fj^oPhil. Trans, XLI.425 Let iistake..T\vo 
Points at Pleasure, the Point A in the Circumference of the 
Equator, and the Point C in the Circumference of a subduple 
parallel Circle. 

Subdu'plicate, Idatk. [Sub- 10.] 

1 . Of a ratio or proportion : Being that of the 
square roots of the quantities ; thus, 2 ; 3 is the 
subduplicate ratio of 4 : 9. 

2636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. 122 A Proportion is said to 
be Divided, when between two quantiti» are interpos^ 
one or more Means in continual Proportion, and then the 
Proportion of the first to the second is said to be Sqbduph- 
cate of that of the first to the third, and Subtripl^te of 
that of the first to the fourth. 2670 Bovix Usef. ffP- 
Nat. Philos. XL iiL 25 The times are in Subdoplicate Pro- 
portion to the lengths of the Pendulums. Vise, 

Dupi. Prop. 22 The First Instance, Wherein DupIirate,Md 
Sub-duplicate Ratio or Proportion Is coaydejable, is in tne 
Velocities of two equal and like Ships; vduch Vel^Da.. 
are the square Roots of the Powers which cither dnre or 
draw lh=m. 170S W. loxrs 

The Times in which a Baiyruns ihro those Plam^sM 
in a Subduplicate Ratio of their ^Dtcd^ ‘ 

Course Math. II- 355 The bodiesdcsceod bynwl) 
velodUcs, which are directly m the subduplicat, ratio of 
the diameters. . . 

V2. = SCBUOTLE. (A .1,, 

1636 HoaEES Siz iosanr iS<5 MI. ejT It ts th_ 
same fault when men call half a gtnr.uty 
J 7 SS J0H.VSOV, .y«Wa//:-c»/c,..«>ntatnmg one part of two. 
Sub-e-dit, s’- [Back-fonnaUon f. next] trans. 

To edit (a paper, periodical, etc.) tmder, to prepare 
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(copy) for, the Enpervision of a chief editor. Hence 
Sub-e*diting vbl. sb. 

t8$z Thackerj.y P/ uV/^ xlii, I can tell you there is a great 
art in sub-cdiiing a paper. x8So Trans, Philol, Soc.^ J30 
Several Americans have offered to undertake sub-editing , 
(for the * Oxford English Dictionary ’]. 1883 Abstract f 
p. iv, .y,.. partly arranged and sub-edited by Mr. C Gray. 

Sub-e'ditor. [Sub-C.] A snbordinate editor; 
one %Yho snb-edits. 

1837 CA.p.t-YLE Fr, Rev, n. i. iii, Clerk Tallien, he also is 
become sub-editor ; shall become able-editor. 1883 Black 
Shandon Bells xxs^ I daresay I should.. be the sub-editor 
of the CerJl: Chronicle, 

Hence SuT>-€'ditorship,theposidonofsub-editor, 
1855 Hyde Clarke Did, 383. tSda Thackeray Philip 
xxx^ He had her \'ote for the sub-editersbip. 

Sn-b^editoTial, [f- Sub-editoe + -ial.J 
Pertaining to a sub-^itor or sub-editorship. 

2B37 Carlyle Fr, R^. n. i. iv, While Tallien vorked 
sedentary at the sub-editorial desla 1850 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis xxxiv. In a masterly manner he had pointed out 
what should be the sub-editorial arrangements of the paper. 
1005 Athenxmn SepL 437/2 The dry data were.. set out 
skilfulW enough in sub-editorial fashion. 

Su'D-e-lement. [Sub- £.] A subordinate or j 
secondarj’ element. | 

1846 Poe N . P . /I'Y/ZCr Wks. 1864 III. 31 In addition to ! 
the element of novelty, there is introduced the sub-clement 1 
of unexpectedness. 2882-3 Schaff' s Encycl, Relig, Kr.osvl. \ 
II. 13^ The good element. .is God;_ and his personality 
comprises five spiritual and five material sub-elements. 

Su^b-elementary, a. [Sub- 14.] Less than 
elementarj', not quite elementarj'. 

162$ Dokke Serm. Ixxx. (1640) 823 In the Elements them- 
selves, of •tt'hich all sub-elementary things arc composed. 
<21835 lilAcCuixocn Aitrihuiesiit^i) II. 417 Disintegrated 
into those modes of elementary or subelementary matter 
■whence it was first constructed. 

Sube'qual, a- [ad. i]3od.L. suhxqnalisx see i 
Sub- 20 c and Equal.] | 

1. Nat, Hist. Nearly equal. j 

1787 tr. Linnsui Fam, Plants^ 255 Florets all fertile. | 

Proper one with petals five, heart-inflected, subequal. 2828 ! 
Stark Elenu t^ai. Hist, II. 299 Eyes subequaL i83o Hux- | 
LEY in Times 23 Dec. 4/x I’he earliest known equine animal i 
possesses four complete sub-equal digits on the fore foot. I 
1B97 GurcTHER \sx Mary Kingsley's li', Africa 704 Teeth 
small, snbequal, with brown pointed tips. 

2. Related as several numbers of which no one is I 

as large as the sum of the rest. In mod Diets. j 

Hence Snbe'qually adv. ; Bubeqna'lity, the . 
condition of being snbequal- | 

2870 Hooker Stud, Flora 200 Fruit glabrous, subequally 1 
ribbed all round. 2873 Mivart EUm, Ar.ai, 172 In the ' 
number of these bones (meucarpalsjand their sub-duality of i 
dei’elopmentraanagreeswith many Vertebratesabove Fishes, j 
II Stlber (siil'bai). Bot. {Ckeni.') [L. = cork, | 
cork-oak.] The bark or periderm of the cork- j 
tree; cork. Also, a vegetable principle found in this, j 
1802 Hes'rt ENt* Chem. (2808) 293 Saber,— this rurae is 
u<€d to denote common cork wood. 2819 J. G. CmLCREtf 
Chem. Ar,aL_-zqZ Suber..is light, soft and elasti(^ bums 
with a bright flams and yields ammonia by distillatioa- 
1826 Hehey Elem. Chem. II. 313 Of Suber and its Acid. 

Hence Suberamic denominating the acid 
produced by the dry distillation of ammonium j 
snberate, Suberamide, the white crystalline j 
compound formed by the action of aqueous am- 
monia on snberate of methyl or by heating suberic 
add -with phosphorus trichloride. Su’berane, a 
liquid hydrocarbon (seeqnots.); hence Snbera’nic 
a. Suberanilate, a salt of SnberaniTIc acid, 
the add remaining after suberanilidehas been pre- 
dpitated from a solution of fused snberic acid, 
aniline, and alcohol; so SuberaTiilide. 

1839 Watts tr. Gmetin's Handbk. Chem, XIIL 221 *Su- 
biramicAdd. C»NH»’0^ \Z^7mLCkem,Soc.iy:yiVl. 

L 125 ’Saberamide melts at 216®. 2894 Ibid, LXVI. i. 265 
The purified, suberene {oTheptamethylea«,**£uberane’) boils 
at 117-117*5® tinder 743 mm. pressure. 29x2 Encycl. BriL 
(ed. ji) >^IL 32/2 Cyclo-beptane (suberane), C7H14, 
tained by the rMucrion of suberyl iodide. Ihid.y^l^ Cycln- 
heptanecarboxylicaddf*5aberanicaridJ, C7H13CO2H. 2859 
W’ ATTS t r. Grtulin's Handbk. Chem. X 1 1 1 . 222 * SuhcrarJlaie 
cf Ammonium . — The add dissolves easily in hot ammonia, 
and the salt is deposited in small granular crystals. Hid., 
*SuberanIUc add jnelds aniline when fa’^d with potash. 
1857 JliLLER Elem. Chem,, Org. Iv. § 2.257 Dianllid-^.. 
^uberanilide 2 (C12H5), HjNj, CxsHi^Ol 

Suberate CsuPberdt). Chem. lad. F. STcbdrate 
(Lagrange 1797) : see Subee and -ateI.] A salt 
of snberic acid. 

1800 tr. Eagrange\s Chem. IL 257. 2806 G. Adaids Nat. 
Exf). Philos. (Philad.) I. App. 547 Suberats. 2809 J. 
Murray Sysi. Chem, (ed. 2) IV. 353 Snberate of potassa, 
formed by adding suberic add to carbonate of potassa. 
2862 ^^iru-zzElem. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) xiv. 1 1. ZZZ Suberate 
cf etl^-1. 

Suberb, obs. form of Subueb, 

Subercb. = Subbosco. 

2592 Greette U/>st. Ccuriier'D 4 Whether bee will haue 
his crates cut low like a Junip^ bush, or his subercbes 
V.read suboschos] tAen awaye with a Rksor. 

Subereous (siwhlsT-r^s), a. [f. late L. sub- 
ereusi see Subee and -E0U3.] Sub^ons, snberose. 

2826 Kjret Zl S?. Eniomol. riri- IV. 258 Substance. .Sobe- 
Yeous. . . A soft substance somewhat resembling cork. 

s^fOQ B. D. Jacksoji Glass. Bet, Terms 


Sulieric (su^bc'rik), a. Chem. Also 8 -iqTie. 
[ad. F. subirique (Lagrange 1797) : see Sober and 
-10,] Of or pertaining to cork. Suberic acid, a 
white crystalline dibasic add prepared by the action 
of nitric add on cork, paper, linen rags, fatty adds, 
and other bodies. Also suberic anhyd/^e, ether, etc. 

2799 A/o«//r/y/?«?.XXX. 17 He was able to produce an acid 
nearly similar to the suberique, by digesting the nitrous acid 
on charcoal. 1806 G. Adams flat, Exp, Philos. (Philad.) I. 
App. 562 Subenc (add]. 1830 R. D. Thomson in Brit. 
Ann. ^55 Suberic ether. 1879 Watts Diet, Chem. VI. 1040 
Suberic aldehyde. . is formca, together with snberic add and 
palmito^lic add, by the action of fuming nitric add on 
palmitolic acid. 2894 yrni.Chetn.Soc. LXVI, l 45^ Suberic 
anh>*dride..is prepared by boiling suberic add with acetic 
chloride. 

Suberi'ferons, a. [f. Scbeb + -(i)rEEOus.] 
Producing cork or snberin. In mod. Diets. 
Sabei^cation (siKbe-rifik^-Jon). Bet. [f. 
Suber + -(i)ncATioK.] = SuBEBiZAiioy. 

2885 Goodale Physiol. Dot. 34 The prindpal ^niodifica- 
tionsof the cell-wall are lhefolloiring:..(3) Cutinixation (or 
Suberification). 

Suberifonu (sittbcTifpim), a. [f. Subeb -j- 
-(i)FORii.] Resembling cork, corky. 

1841 Penny Cvcl. XX. 423/2 The mass is composed of one 
(suberiform) substance. 1^7-9 Todd's CycL Anat. IV. 29/ 1 
Polyp« distributed over the surface of a common mass, 
whlcn Is-, composed of a suberiform substance supported by 
calcareous adculi. 

Snberin (sir/'berin). Chem. Also -ine. [ad. 
F. (Chevreul); see Suber and -in 1.] The 

cellnlar tissue which remains after cork has been 
exhausted by various solvents. 

1830 Lindley Kai. Syst. Bot. 97 Cork . .contains a peculiar 
nrindple called Subenn. 2885 Goodale Physiol, Bot, p3 
^e substance which imparts the repellent clmractcr to the 
cell- wall is knowTi as cutin; when restricted to cork it is 
called suberin. 

Hence Swberinate Chem,, a salt of Snberi'nic 
aeid, an acid obtained indirectly from suberin. 

1891 ymt. Chem. See. LX. 466 Suberinic add, CirHsoOj, 
when gently warmed, forms a liquid misdble with alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform. Ibid., Pota«sium suberinate is soluble 
in water and alcohol, but not in ether. 

Snberize (siw-beroiz), v. Bot. [f. Subee -h 
-IZE.] pass. To be converted into cork-tissue by 
the formation of suberin. Hence Stx'bcriza'tioii. 

1882 Vines it. Sac/Is Bot. 95 The suberisation of the 
newly-formed cells. 1884 Bower £: Scott De Barfs 
Phaner. iit Often the wall is subtriscd all round and 
throughout its whole thickness. Ibid, 222 The totally su- 
beriAw layers often separate in the section-cutting. 1885 
Goodale Physiol. Bot. 75 The walls of older cork-cells are 
ejtinked or suberued throughout. 

Stibero- (sw7*bero), combining form of Suber in 
names of chemical compounds containing or ob- 
tained from suberic acid. 

2839 R. D. Thomson in Brit. Ann. 354 Subero-p>TOxylic 
ether, 2892 Mctr & Morlev IPatts* Did. Chem. IV, 524/2 
Suberocanoxylie add, Hexane tricarboxylic add. Ibid., 
Suberomalic add, Oxy-subcric acid. 

Stlberone (sij7’berom), Chem. \ad..F . suh(ro7ie 
(Boussingault) : see Suber and -ONE.] An aromatic 
oil, formed by the distillation of snberic acid -with 
lime. 

284s Chem. Gaz, III, 56. 2882 ypil, Chem. Soc. XXXIX. 
540 Suberone readily combines with hydrocyanic add. 
Hence Suberomyl, -ylcne (see quots.). 

2890 yml. Chem. Soc. LVIII. 11, 728 Suberone, .is easily 
reduced to the corresponding alcohol, C7H1J.OH, by the 
action of sodium in presence of alcohoL^ 't his suberonyl 
alcohol is a colourless, somewhat visdd liquid- Ibid.. Su- 
beronyl iodide, when treated with alcoholic potash, yields 
suberouylen^ C7H1J. 

Suberose^ (sir/’bwos), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
suberdsus : see Subee -f -o 3E l.] Having the appear- 
ance of cork ; corky in form or texture. 

*845-50 Mrs. Ltncolk Led, Bot, App. t. 204 Svierose, 
corky. 2846 Da?;a ZoopE (2846} 609 Suberosc, of j'arying 
form. 2887 W. Phillips Brit. Discojnycetes yjZ Disc, .cd- 
drcled by a dchi'ccnt,. .distin^ suberotsc, friable ring, 

Suberose^ {sohlrb^’s), a. Bot. rarer^, [ad. 
mod,L. suberostesi see Sue- 20 c and Eeose.] 
Somewhat erose, 1828-32 in Webster. 

Snberous (sijrbexas), a. Bot. [f, Subee or ad. 
mod.L. suberosus SuberoseI: see -ODS.] Corky; 
= SUBEROSE L 

I 2679 Evelyn Sylva fed. 3) 29 That. . the sap should be so 
green on the indented Iea\'es, ..so Suberous in the Bark (for 
{ even the Cork-tree is but a courser Oak), 2776 J. Lee 
I Bot. Explan. Terms 379 Suberosus, suberous, the outward 
j Bark soft, hut clastic like Cork. 1849 Balrour Man. Bot. 

I §£5 In some trees il(rc. the epiphlaumj consists of numerous 
1 layers, forming the substance called cork..; hence the 
i name suberous, or corky layer, which is given to it. 2884 
I Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 550 Two forms of the 
I superficial formatlonofcorkmaybedwtinguished.,; namdy, 

I saoerons crusts and suberous integuments. 

; Snbero'xizae. Chem. An oxime of snberyl. 

f 2894 (see SUEEBYLAMITfR], j 

i Snberyl (si«'beril). Chem. [ad. F; sttbiryle 
j (BonssinganlO : see Subee and -TI-] The diatomic 
I radicle of snberic acid. Also attrib. 

‘ 1852 W. Gregory Handbk. Org. Chem. 245 It is probable 

I that there exists a radical suSsTyIe=C>rHcO=Sa. 2^2 
I Watts Index to Gtnelbds Handbk. Chem., Suberyl Hy. 
j dride. 2874 yml. Chem. Soc, XXVII. 935 On distiUing 


SUBFEUDATORY. 

I snberic add with lime he [jc. Boussinmultl eot a 
I boiling at j£6’, which he called hydride ofsnbeiyl. 

j Hence Snberylamine, Su-berylene, Snherylio 
i a. (see qnots.). 

I 1894 7 r7tl. Chem. Soc. LXVI. i. i6o Subctylaminc, CtHi, 

I NHs, may he obtained from Euberoximchy redaction either 

j with sodium in alcoholic solution or with sodium amalenn 
I in alkaline aqueous solution. Aind, A monhydric alcoW 
; CrHij.OH, which the author calls suberolic alcohol a 
; suberol. /bid. a66 .Suberylene, C7H12, Ls obtained when a 
' mixture of equal volumes of suberylic iodide and alcohol U 
• added to strong alcoholic potash. 

^ tSubeth,. Obs. [a. meiL. subet{k), ad. 

' Arabic io4.< subat ‘ somnns in capita apparens’, 
j lethargy, £. sabata to rest (cf. Sabbath). Cf. obs. 
j F. subeti\ Unhealthy or morbid sleep. 

' Subeth Avicennas was an old name for coma. 

^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. liL (1495) 107 Whan lit 

slcpith it happith him to haue Subeth, that is fake rets. 
c 2550 Llovo r reas. Health Y 7 Of the paynt in the heads 
' called subeth. ibz6 '!\UDVLErTOi; Anything for Quiet Life 
iL iv, Subject to Subeth, unkindly sleeps, which have bred 
opilations in your brain. 

t Subetnal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. ohs. F. suh- 
' ethal, {. subeth ; see prec. For the ct)moL sense 
cf. carotid, which is nit. f. Gr.Kapovv to plunge into 
heavy sleep.] The carotid (artery), 

*542 CopLAJ.'D Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. F iij^ Ths greats 
veynes & artercs that are led by the furculles in styingvp- 
warfe y* sydes of the neckc to the superjour partyes, 
wbiche be called Guydegi, and popleticls, depe&subrrall 
{ree^ snbetall; ong. subethalles], Thynej’syon cf the 
t whicbe be very peryllous. 

1 Sn'llfa^ctor. [Sub- 6.] A subordinate factor. 

2705 tr, Bosman's Guinea vii- 94 When a CbtcfoTzact ct 
I Factor obscrv’cs that his Sub- Factor or Ware-house Keeper 
I are enclined to Extravagance. 2753 Stewart's Trial 
He did,.. for some time, employ the now pannel, as husnt 
factor, in levying the rents of Ardshiel, 2828 Scott /W. 
1 Midi, xli, By going forward a little farther, they would cetS 
' one of his Grace’s subfactors. ^ 2872 Yeats Growth Coiron. 
i 348 Sub-factors ascended the riv'crs. 

Su'bfa-’mily. Nat. Hist, [Sub- 7 b.] A 
primary subdivision of a family. 

sZyi Penny Cp^cL 1. 29/2 HedenominatesthesesubfamiSs^ 
cj'prinoTdes, siluroTdes, salmonoldes, clupcoldes, and led- 
oides respectively. Rep. U.S. Comm. Agric.[iZbrh^i 
The sul>family 5(e!olonthi(kc feed exclusively on vegelabk 
matter. 2870 Rollkston Anivt. Life 2d The congener 
fubfamilies, under either great family of the Rasores aad 
Ck>Iumbidae respectively. 

Subferabylle, early var. of Suffeb^lble. 

2483 Caih. Angl, yji/s Subferabj’lle, iclleroHlis, 

Subfen sb. Sc. Law. [L Sub- 9 (^)'f 

, Feu sb. : cf. next.] A ‘feu* or fief grantal by a 
vassal to a subvassal. 

2682 Stair Inst. Law Scot. j. xxL 420 All SuWeues cf 
Ward-lands, holden of Subjects without the Soperiotss^ 
sent, are declared null and void. 1758 J. Dalrymple Gtt 
Feudal Property (ed. a) 84 As in subfeus at first, the onricu 
\*assal remainea still liable for the services. 1826 
Comm, Laws Scot. (cd. 5) I, 29 If the conditira be 
guarded with irritant and resolutive clauses, it seenu 
the subfeu may be challenged even before the necessity 
a new entry with the supericr arises. sZst, Act gl 
Viet, a 04 I 4 Nothing herrin contained shall be 

validate any subfeu in cases where subinfeudation has he52 

effectually prohibited, . 

b. attrib.x subfeu-duty (cf. feu-duty, Fi^sp.S)- 
28*6 Bell Comm, Laws Scot, (cd, 5) I, 25 Nothbg 
Is demandable than the subfeu-duty, 

Subfeu (S 27 bfi 77 *), v. Sc, Law. [f. Sub- 9 (^ 
Feu V , ; cf. med.I- subfcoddref\ Of a vassal : To 
grant (lands) in feu to a snbvassal ; to subiufeudate- 
Also absol, 

2754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 137 The 
thus subfeus, is called the subvassal’s immediate wpen^- 
1758 J. DALRrarLE Ess. Feudal Prtpedy (ed. 2) f- * * 
cage fiefs the va.ssa!s subfeued ibeir lands.. to hoIdofUi^ 
selves. 2826 Bi^l Comm. Laws Scot. (ed. 5) L 
subfeued as building ground in a city. Ibid, 29 
prohibition to subfeu is effectually created as a 
on the right of the vassaL 28^ Encycl. Brtt. IV. g/ 
Every burgess held direct of the Crown. It was, there re, 
impossible to subfeu the burgh lands. 

Hence Subfeu'ing vbl. sb. 

2758 J. Dalevmple .£jx. Feudal Property (ed. 2) 84 
thing which very much facilitated the progre^^ auena 
was the practice of subfeuing. i8z6 Bell Ccmin. l ^ 
Scot, (ed. 5) 1 . 29 In the New Tovm of Edinburgh, grsa 
are generally made with a condition against sub.cuing. 

Subfendatioii (svbRudei-hn). [f- Sup- 9 + 
Fbudatiok, after Subfeu sb.J The action 0 
practice of granting snbfens ; snbinfendation. 

1681 Sryim fmt. Lam Scot, u xxl m It b ® j 
..whether by Sub-feudation, Recognition be 
whether it be comprehended under allcnatjoa. so 25 , , 

tin’s Law Did. s, v. Tenurct Very early they* oec2J« ^ 
ditary. and that as soon as they did so, they led 
rice of sub-feudarioiL 1839 Penny Cycl. XlV, 
to the extensive system of subfeudation, or sujtcsc. l * 
North Italy]. 

Snbfeudatorr (svhRu-aatsn). [f. Sub- 9 W T 
Fecdatoey, after prec. C£ metLl. s^tbjeuaa- 
idrius.'] One who holds a fief from a fenda^i7- 
1839 Penny Cycl.'XW. 105/1 The poUrial sfAya 
towns of llorth Italy in the tenth and eJe%-cnth 
consisted of the nobles, feudatories, and subfeu^®^ 
^2850 Brougham (Ogihde, 1882), The smaller 
feudatories of the prince, bad.,proportionably la-ert- 
vassals, or snb-feuuatories. 



SUBFIEF. 


Subfief (s»-bfir), sb, [f. Sdb- g + Fief sh, 
Cf. F. sous-fief^ A fief which is held of an inter- 
mediary instead of the original feoffor; spec, in 
Germany, a minor state, holding of a more impor- 
tant state instead of directly of the German crown. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist Ref. III. 515 He consented 
that Duke Ulrich should take possession of Wurtenberg as 
a sub-fief of Austria. 1901 IVesim. Gaz, 31 Jan. 3/1 In the 
German Empire the title of* Lord 'is connected mostly with 
subfiefs such as Riigen. 

So Siihfie*f V, [cf. obs. F. soubsjiefver, Cotgr.] 
trails., to grant as a snbfief. 

1903 E. MacCullock Guernsey Falk Lore 6zlnxitoctss of 
time they (rc. lands] came to be sub-fieffed by their possessors. 

Snbfo'ssil, a. [f. Sub- 20 + Fossil <z.] Partly 
fossilized. 


1832 De la Beche Geol. jifatt (ed. 2) 161 A bed containing 
sub-fossil shells. 1851 Woodward Mollusea 130 Struthio- 
laria Australia and New Zealand, where alone it occurs 
sub-fossil. 1856 Pace Adv. Texi-bk. Geol, ix. x^i When 
petrifaction has not taken place, and the organism is merely 
embedded in superficial clays and gravels, the term sub- 
fossil is that more properly applied. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life 11. xix'. 389 A small sub-fossil hippopotamus. 

So Subfo’ssil sb,, a partly fossilized substance. 

1873 Geikie Gf. Ice Age App. 516 Sub-fossils. 

t Snbfaiaiga-fcion. Obs. = Soffomigation. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 45 With Nigromance he wole 
assaile To make his incantaaoun With hot subfumigacioun. 
14.. C/utucers H. Fame 1264 (Thynne), That vsen exorst- 
sacions And eke subfumygacions. 1562 Bullein Bulwarke, 
£k, Sim/les 26 The smoke of theim (marigold flowers] to 
bee made in a close subfumigacion. 1579 Langham Garden 
Health I Tostop flaxes, vse subfumigaiions thereof [acacia]. 

Snbfasc, -fask (sobfy-sk), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
sttbfusetts, var. of suffitsats : see Sdb- 20 a + Fbsk.] 
Of dusky, dull, or sombre hue. 

<1x763 Shenstone Feonomy nr. 26 O’er whose quiescent 
walls Arachne's unmolested care has drawn Curtains sub- 
fusk. 1770 J. Clubbe Misc. Tracis 1 . 4 'Their subfusk com- 
plexions were probably acquired by greasy unguents and 
fuliginous mixtures dried in by the sun. 183^ * C. Bede ' 
Vc^ani Green l v, [University] statutes which required 
him. .to wear garments only of a black or ‘subfusk* hue. 
1887 W. Beatty- Kingston Mus. ^ Mann. II. 321 The sur- 
face. .is become subfusk in hue with sheer feverish dryness. 
X89S Pall Mall Gas. 16 Dec. ii/x The subfusc marbling of 
the convolvulus hawk [moth]. 

*893 E, Gosse Questions at Issue 150 To overdash 
their canvases with the subfusc hues of sentiment. X900 
AiJunsum e8 July ii6/i Such Philistines.. provide a suit- 
able and snb-fusk background for the real figures in the 
Italian family group. 

b. (a) absol, wth the ; ( 3 ) zs,sb. Subfusc colour. 
1710 Steele Addison Tatter No. 260 f s The Portu- 
guese's Complexion was a little upon the Subfusk. 1882 
Blackw. Me^. Acg. 23.^ The Apotbeker had not deigned to 
alter or add to his ordinary suit of professional ‘subfusk*. 
X9X4 Ibid, Jan. 109/2 Tbey give us drabs and subfuscs in- 
stead of the glowing colours of life. 

Subfilscous (st^bfp'skss), a, rare, [f. L, stth- 
(see prec.)-f-ous.] = prec. 

1760 Phil. Trans. LII. 95 A paler yellow',., a few reddish 
and subfuscous spots. 18x5 Stephens in Shaw’s Gen. Zool, 
IX. I. x22Cuckowwitba..subruscousbody. x^fs^Sat. Rev. 
30 Jan. 140 Apart from the intellectual ravage, they should 
be restrained from blackening the sub-fuscous. 

Subgeneric (si7bd3ene*rik), a. [f, Subgenus 
after generic. Cf. F. son5-gSneriqueI\ Of or per- 
taining to a subgenus ; having the ^aracteristics 
of, constituting, or typifying a subgenus. 

1836 Partington's Brit. Cycl., Hat. Hist. II. 564/2 The 
trivial name of the common gade, Musiela, has been taken 
for the sub-generic name by many. ^ 1852 Dana Crust, ii. 
1506 The form. .is exceedingly various, and if adopted as 
subgeneric, the subdivisions will become very numerous. 
Hence SnhgeneTical a. (in mod.Dicts.); Sub- 
gene ‘rically adz/., so as to form a subgenus. _ 

X851 Mantell Petri/aciioKs L § 2. 42 Plants belonging to 
the same family as the Lepidodendra, but supposed to be 
genetically or sub generically, dbtinct. 

Su*ljge=nTis. PI. su-bge nera. [f.SuB-yb-f 
Genus. Cf. (Cuvier).] A subordinate 

genus ; a subdivision of a genus of higher rank than 
a species. 

18x3 Prichard Ph.S'S. Hist. Man nl § 3. ixo The family of 
Mustelffi are distinguished by Cuvier into four deparlmente 
or sub-genera- Ibid, in An American animal of the sub- 
genus Mephitis. 1840 Balfour Man. Bot. § 708 Occasion- 
ally, a subgenus is formed by grouping certain species, 
which agree more nearly with each other in some important 
particulars than the other species of the genus. 1857 [see 
Subclass]. 1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIIt. 733/1 The well- 
known Gold and Silver Pheasants. .each the type of a dis- 
tinct section or sub-genus. 

Subget, obs. form of Subject. 

SxLbglo'bose' Ci, [ad. mod.L. sttbglobosus : 
see Sub- 20 c.] Somewhat or almost globose; 
almost spherical in shape. 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. ArJm, 200 The roundish or 
subglohose ones [rr. species of cenlroma], called by 
and some others Cidares. 177$ J. Jenkinson Linmus 
Brit. Plants 67 The fruit is a subglohose capsule. iSso 
Kirby Sc Sp. Eniomol. 111,^7 Supported, .by crianguIaA 
conical, or subglohose props. 1872 Oliver Etem. Boi. s^ 
blale flowers in pendulous, pedunculate, subglohose, silky 
catkins. 1879 E, P, Wright Anim. Life 52 la. .Micro- 
ihynchus, the head is short and sub-globose. 

So Snhgloho’so-, comb, form of Subglobose. 
XB87 W. Phillips BriL Discemyceies 258 Cnps scattered, 
sessile, subgloboso-hemUpherical. 
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Snkglo'bTdar, a. [Sub- 20 cj Somewhat or 
almost globular. So Subglo-bulose a. (in Diets.)- 

1787 tr. Ltnnxuf Fam. Plants 195 Stigma’s subglobular. 
x8x2 New Bot. Card. 1 . 41 The pistillum is a subglobular 
germ 1897 A/llutt's Syst. Msd. III. 564 Circumsaibed 
globular or subglobular tumours. 

Su'bgo^vernor. [Sub- 6 .] An official next 
below a governor in rank. 

Fonnerly the tide of officials in royal and noble house- 
bolds, and in the South Sea and other companies. 

1683 Baxter Byin^ Thoughts 132 As now I am under 
me g^ernment of bis Officers on Harth, I look for ever to 
under subgovernours in Heaven. x6^ Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1^857) IV. 453 George Sayer, esq. a member of parlia- 
ment, IS made sub-governor to the duke of Gloucester. 1702 
3772/4 The Roj*al African Company of 
^ngland have appointed the Hlectton of a Govemour, bub- 
Governor, and Deputy-Governor; on Tuesday ibe 13th 
Instant, xyax Act 7 Gee. / c. 2. § x The many Frauds., 
which were committed by the late Sub-Governor, Deputy. 
Governor, and Directors of the said (South-Sea) Company, 
* 7 *S Foe F oy. round. Wjorld (1840)282 The sub-governor 
Md viwroy_ of New Spain. 1755 J. Chamberlavse M. 

11. 257 His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Waless Officersand Servants. Governor. .Preceptor.. Sub- 
Governor.. Sub-Preceptor. 1822 Edin. Rev. XXXVII. 5 
Stone, the subgovemor and confident of the Duke of 
Newcastle, 1849 Grote Greece n. xxxviu. V. 2 [Darius] 
directed the various satraps and sub^governors throughout 
all Asia to provide troops. 

b. Similarly sttbgovernor general. 

1784 J. King Cook's 3rd Foy. v. yi. The Sub-governor 
General,^ who was at this time making a tour through all 
the provinces of the Governor General of Jakuisk. 

Su'bgroup. [Sub- 7 b.] A subordinate group ; 
a subdivision of a group. (ChieHy JVdt. Hist.') 

1845 Darwin Nat. xviL 379 One species of the sub- 
group Cactomis- 1859 — Orig. Spec. iv. 126 Small and 
broken groups and sub-groups will finally tend to disappear. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. viiL 772 The first three classes 
might be included in one group— .Alopecia neurotica, with 
sub-groups universalis, localis, and circumscripta. 

b. Ltatk. A series of operations forming part of 
a larger group. 

1888 AfoRRiCEtr, Kleitls Led. Ikosahedron 6 Thesimiilest 
sub-group . .is always that which arises from the repetitions 
of an individual operation. 1892 F. N. Cole tr. Netto's 
Th. Subsiit. 4t No two of these a subgroups have any 
element in common. 

Subhastation (stibliaesUf'Jan). Obs, exc. Hist, 
[ad. L. subhasidlio, •^nem, n. of action f. snbhas- 
tdre, f. siib kastd under the spear (see |] Sub 4 and 
Sub- 1 g), from the Roman practice of setting npa 
spear where an auction was to be held. Cf. F. 
subhastation, It. subastazione, Sp. subastacioni\ 
A public sale by auction. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxxtx. xJiv. 1052^ The Censors by 
proclamation commaunded those to avoid farre from the 
subhastation, who had disanuUed the former lenses and 
bargains. 16*5 Donne Sertn. (1626) 20 For that blasphemy 
then was David sold, underadangeroussub-hastation.^ x6^ 
Burnet Trnv. i. 10 The way of selling Estates, which is 
likewise practised in Switserland, and is called Subhastation. 

Stt'b-hea-d, [Sub- 5 , 6 .] 

1. An official next in rank to the bead (of a 
college, etc.). 

1588 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. l III. 27 The Hedds and 
Sub-Hedds of the said Colleges and Hallk 

2. One of the subordinate divisions into which a 


main division of a subject is broken up. 

1673 O, Walker Educ. xi, 146, I have., chosen to follow 
JIatteo Pellegrini, who reduceth all Predicates that can be 
applied to a subject. .to twelve heads...! shall speak in 
order, shewing what sub-beads every plare ccmlaineth. 1825 
J. Nicholson Oper. Mech. 532 For further information on 
this head the reader is referrOT to the sub-head^ — Plastering. 
1884 Mandu Exojn. 6 Dec. 5/4 A question which occupies 
about thirty lines of print, and is divided into thirteen sub- 
heads. 189X Tuckley Under the Queen 268 hlaking o-ery 
bead and every sub-head [of a sermon) stand out in bold 
relief. 

3. A subordinate heading or title in a book, 
chapter, article, etc. 

1875 Southward Did. Typogr. 130 When an article or 
chapter is divided into severm parts, the headings to those 
parts arc set in smaller type than the full head, and are 
called Sub-heads. 1903 McNeill Egreg. Engl. 98 It is 
essential., that the episode should be reported with a sepa- 
rate sub-head and great circumstance in the Parliamentary 
report, Temperance {fPales) Bill {H. C. 7s) CL 3 (p) } 

Sub-heads (A)r and (0 of subsection (2). 

So Swbheading = Subhead 2, 3. 

x 83 o Wheatley How to Catat. Libr. 197 In an index the 
headings will of course be in alphabet, and the sub-headings 
may be so also. 1902 DailyCkron. 10 Feb. 3/3 Each occur- 
rence being ticketed in the marcin >vith a funny little inset 
subheading. X904 Brit. Med. yml. 17 Dec. 1645 A chapter 
is devoted to this subject [of polysomatous tcratal under the 
sub-headings of uniovular twins (etc.). 

Sub-hu man, [Sub- 14, 19.] 

1 . Not quite human, less than human; occas, 
almost or all but human. 

Z793 J. Williams Calm Exam. 83 Perhaps the slumbers 
of Lord Thurlow are never broken by the.. interposition of 
thought; if they are not, the man is extra or sub-huMn. 
1894 Pep. Sd. Monthly XLIV.SU The mental operands 
of my subhuman dog. 1901 Eng. Hire. Rev. July 4*5 
imagine not only a lung who is almost super-human in ms 
self-will, but also a clergy and a nation which are sut>. 
human in their self-alaseincnt. ^ _4. r 

2. iJelonging to or characteristic of the part oi 
creation that is below the human race. 

2837 Beddoes Let. in Poerrrs (1851) P- d, What my ibooghts 


..may be regarding things human, sub-human, and super- 
human. 1877 Swinburne Note C. Bronte go The typical 
specimen which then emitted in one spasm of sub-human 
spite at once the snarl and the stench proper to its place 
Md kind. 1894 H. Drvmmokd Ascent of Man 28 He turns 
his back upon Nature — sub-human Nature, that is. 

t Subliu'merate, v. Obs. rare, [f. Sub- 25 
-l-L. (A)wwm^j shoulder -f -ate 3,] traits. To take 
up on the shoulders ; to shoulder. 

X628 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixxxii. 233 Nothing surer ty^ 
a friend, then freely to subhumerate the burthen which was 
his. 1^9 Bulwer Patkomyot. ii. j. 92 To bend their power 
; to subhunierate..the burden imposed upon them. x6<6 
Blount Gtossogr, 

[iSubictUnm (siKbi*kirai;m). [mod.L. (Link), 
f. subtc-,sitm of late L. (pi.) supports, 
f. subicere to throw or place under (see Subject).] 
L Boi. In certain fungi, the modified tissue of 
the host bearing the perithecia. 

X836 Berkeley in Smith’s Engl. Flora V, 11. 370 Spots 
\’anegated with yellow and brown, subiculum rather thick. 
1875 Cooke & Berkeley Fungi 15 We have Pezizm with 
a subiculum in the section Tapesia. 1887 W. Philups Brit, 
DUcomycetes 226 Seated at first on a delicate white subi- 
culum, which disappears as the plant advances to maturity. 
2. Anat. The uncinate gyrus. 

Subidar, obs. var. Subahdab. 
i* Subigate, v, Obs. [iireg. £. L, subigire (£, 
sub- SVB- 2 5 -hagere to bring) -t -ATE ^,] irans. To 
knead or work up. 

1657 Tomlinson Rettou's Disp. 172 Stir them together., 
that the whole masse maybe subigated. 

Snbimago (srbim^'gj). Entom. [Sub- 22.] 
In Ephemeridas, the stage immediately preceding 
the imago, before the final pellicle has been cast; 
the insect at this stage. Also called pseuditnago 
(see Pseudo- 2). 

xB6r H. Hagen Synopsis Neuroptera N.Amer. 343 Suhu 
inago, a state of Ephemera, &c., wherein the wings, &c., 
are covered with a membrane, which is cast off when it 
becomes an Imago. 1864 Intell. Obs. No. 33. 14B The im- 
mature sub-imago of the May-fly. x^&g Cholmosdeley- 
Pennell Fishing 376 They avoid the subimago, and keep 
on feeding on the nymph. 1897 Daily News 27 July 8/1 
The sober-tiflted Iron Blue Dun again, is the imperfect form, 
or sub-imago, of the Jenny Spinner. 

Hence Suhima*^nal a., belonging to or charac- 
teristic of the snbimago. 

1878 Encycl. Bril. VIIL 458/1 The cast sub-imaginal skins 
of these insects. 

Subinci'sion. [Sub- 2 .] The cutting of an 
opening into the urethra on the under side of the 
penis : a practice prevalent among some savage 
tribes. So Subinci'se v, irons., to perform sub- 
iodslon upon. 

xSqo Spencer Be Gillen Native Tribes Central Australia 
©63 The rite of sub-incision.. has frequently been alluded 
to by Curr and other writers under the name of the ‘^terrible 
rite , 1904 — North. Tribes Central Australia xi. 354 It 
was decided by the old men that, towards the close of these 
[ceremonies] three young men should be subincised. 

STi-b-iJiconiple*te, ff- Entom. [Sub- 20 c.] 
Designating a metamorphosis in which the active 
larva and pupa resemble the imago. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII, 494/z Incomplete Fup«e are those 
without alary appendages. . .Sub-incomplete Pupm are those 
which possess rudiments of wrings. 


Subi'ndicSite, v. [fi pn. ppl. stem of late L. 
subindicdrei see Sub- 21 and Ljdicate S7.] irans. 
To indicate indirectly ; to hint. So Subindica*- 
tion, a slight indication or token, Snbizzdl'catiTe 
a., indirecUy indicative or suggestive. (All Obs. 
or arch.) 

1655-^ H. More APp. Antid. (1712) 200 Rather obscure 
sub-indications of the necessary Existence of a God. 1659 
— Itnmort. Soul IL x. 222 Thb Spirit of the World has 
Faculties that work.. fatally or naturally, as several Ga- 
maieu's we meet withall in Nature seem somewhat obscurely 
to sub-indicate. a 1677 Barrow Senn. (16S6) III. 513 They 
served to the subindication and shadowing of heavenly 
things. i68r H. More Expos. Dojt. vL 233 It is an hint and 
a sufficiently certain though something obscure suhindica- 
tion, i8s2 Lamb Elia l Old ActorSy With that sort of 
subindicaii\-e token of respect which one is apt to demon- 
strate towrards a venerable stranger. 

SubindU'Ce, rare or Obs. [Partly ad. late 
L. subinduclre, partly f. Sub- 24 ^ Ixduce.] 

1. trails. To insinuate, suggest indirectly. 

1640 Sir E, Dering .S^. Relig. 23 Nov. 14 Our Innovators 
by this artifice do alter our setled Doctrines; Nay thej* do 
subinduce points repugnant and contrarianL 

2. To induce by indirect or underhand means. 
a 1623 Buck Rich. II L in. (1646) 60 His wdfe. 

her subiill perswasions of stronger tye, and subinduced mm 
to the Lancastrian side. 

3. To bring about (a thing) as a result of or in 

succession to another, . v- j j 

1855 Browning Epist. 79 A case of mama— semndoced 
By epilepsi’. ^ 

Subinfeo-ff,r'. [SnB-9(fi).] -Subixfeodzi, 

I6tx CoTCR., Subinfeudation, » 

Crcl. XIV. ^87/2 Upon this subjnfeud.xDon wins eUe«ed, 
A. .would have the seigniorj* ofiandsofwhichBandothcrs 

had been subinfeofied. 

Subinfeu'd, S'. poB- 9 . 

1. trans. To grant (estates) by subinfendaUon ; in 

quot. absol. 

iSzS T HU.STEK More's Life Sir T. Mere Pref. p. xJ, The 
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two great houses of Newmarch and Fitzwilliam held Bam* 
borough. Both subinfeuded. 

2 . To give (a person) possession of estates by 
subinfeudation. 

2839 Storehouse Isle of AxJwhtte 291 The Abbot of New- 
burgh was subinfeuded of a small manor in this parish. 

So Subi'nfeTitlato (occas, -on-) v, irons, = Sub- 
infeud I ; also fg, 

2839 Keightlev Hist. Ens^. I. 130 .A vassal of the crown 
. .might subenfeudate his lands, and have vassals bound to 
himself as he was to his superior lord. 2897 Maitland 
Domesday Bk. ft Beyond 100 Justice, we may say, was 
already being subinfeudaied. 

Su^binfeuda'tion. feudal Law, ^ [ad. F. 
subinfeudation (Cotgr.) or med.L. ^subinfeudatio*, 
see Sub* 9 {b) and InFEUDATION. Cf. F. sous-infeu- 
dation (i6lh c.).] 

1 . The granting of lands by a feudatory to an in- 
ferior to be held of himself, on the same terms as 
he held them of his superior ; the relation or tenure 
so established. 

In England this practice was abolished in 22^ by the 
statute Quia Em^tores, but in Scotland the principle of 
subinfeudation still survives, and is carried out to an un- 
limited degree. 

*730 M. Wright Intfxd, Law Tenures 156 note, Subin- 
feudation (by which a new inferior Feud was carved out of 
the old, the old one still subsisting). 2766 Blackstone Comm. 

II. 92 'rhe superior lords observed, that by this method of 
subinfeudation they lost all their feodal pronts, of wardships, 
marriages, and escheats, which fell into the hands of these 
mesne or middle lords. Ibid. 136 The widow is immediate 
tenant to the heir, by a kind of subinfeudation or under- 
tenancy. <2x862 Buckle A//rc. /K/'j.liS;?) 1 . 353 Subinfeuda- 
tion, so general in France, was checked by Magna Charta. 
2876 Bancroft AfrV/. t/.S, I. vii. 182 To the proprietary was 
given the power of creating manors and courts baron, and of 
establishing a colonial aristocracy on the^syslcm of sub-in- 
feudation. 2880 Phear Aryan Village vi. 254 This sj’stem 
of sub-infeudation . . prerails universally throughout Bengal. 

2. An instance of this; also, an estate or tief 
created by this process. 

2766 Blackstose Comm. 11 . 257 In subinfeudations, or 
alienations of lands by a vasal to be holden as of himself. 
*773 Archxologia II. 306 These land-holders of the first 
class, or barons, had a power of making subinfeudations of 
their land. 2832 Austin Jurispr. (2879) II. 879 The statute 
‘ Quia Einptorcs ' 18 Edw. x prevented any new subinfeuda- 
tions. 2870 Lower Hist. Sussex I. 263 The manor is a 
sub-infeudation of Washington. 

^ transf. 2840 Hew Monthly Mag. LIX. x6i What sub- 
infeudations of parentheses, what accumulations of para- 
graph upon paragraph. 

So Subinfeu'datory, a sub-vassal holding by 
subinfeudation. 

x886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 29S/2 At the time of the Conquest 
the manor was granted to Walter d’Eincourt, and In the 
i2th centurj’ it was divided among the three daughters of 
his subiafeudatory Paganus. 

+ Subi'n^ess. Obs. rare. [Sub- 2.] The dis- 
appearance of a star or planet behind another in 
occultation. 

Phil. Trans. IV. 2109 If diligent heed be given to 
the times of the sub-ingress and emersion of the Star, and 
with what Spots on the Moons face it keeps in a right line. 

+ Subingre-ssion. Obs. [Sob- 24.] Subtle 
or unobserved entrance. 

2653 Antid. Atk. ii.ii. §0(17x2)45 Thb forcible 

endeavour of the subingression of the air is not from the 
pressure of the ambient Air. x66o Bovle Nesv Exp. Phys. 

iii. 44 The pressure of the ambient Air is strengthened 
upon the accession of ihe^Air suck'd out ; which, to make 
it self room, forces the neighboring Air to a violent-subin- 
gression of its parts 2674 — Obs. Satin. Sea 8 ITiat in the 
drawing up of the Vessel through the Salt water. .the taste 
ra^ have been alter'd by the subingression of Salt water. 

Sxibi'Iltellect, v. rare. [f. late L. siibintel- 
lect-, pa. ppl. stem of stibhUelleglre (see Subiktel- 
ligitdh).] trans. Tosupplyin thought, understand. 

1811-31 Bestham Logic App. Wks. 1843 VIII. 283^2 The 
termination as designatlve of an adjective, of which the 
substantive is suhintellected, is preferred. 

Sttibintellection. [ad. late L. subintellectio, 
-dnem, n. of action f. sttbirUellegere (see prec.).] 
The action of supplying in thought ; subaudition. 

2624 H. Mason New Art of Lying iv. ^ We may.,con- 
ceale the truth, or speake an vntruth, so as by subintcl- 
lection, or a mentall reseruation, wee make vp the matter. 
1808 T. F. Middleton Grk. Article (1833) 25 The subintel- 
leclion of the Participle of E.xistence as a Copula between 
the Article and its Predicate. 

Subittte’Uigence. rare. [f. Sob- 24 -(-In- 
telligence after prec. or next.] An implication. 

2630 Bp. Hall Occas, Medii. § loo (1634) 162 The<;e, thy 
promises of outw^d favours are never but with a sublntel- 
ligence of a condition, of our capablenesse. 

So Snbintallig^e'iitial a., implying something 
beyond what is expressed. 

x8^ Browning Parleytngs 115 So tells a touch Of subin- 
telligential nod and wink — Turning foes friend.s. 

1! SubinteUigitur (s^binteli'd^itw). [L., 

3rd pers. sing. pres, indie, pass, of stthintelligire 
fvar. of -intdlegere), f. sub^ Sub- 24 + intellegire 
(see Intellect).] An unexpressed or implied 
addition 10 a statement, etc. (Cf. Subauditue.) ' 
1649 Blithe Engl. Improver Impr, (1652) 174 Unless you I 
plttse to take that for a Discovery which is by a Subinlel- 1 
ligilur. 2682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No.^ (1713) 

1 - 13 You must. First, know that Wt. and Ours, is to be 
construed with a Subintelligitur. <21734 North Exam, 1. 


i ii. § 8 (1740) 35 He took Sanctuary for Protection of Liberty 
and Life; Against what? The Tyranny of the then English 
GovemmenU^ Thai's Mvs Subintelligitur. 2817 Coleridge 
Biog, Lit. xii. (1007) 1 . 181 (The imagination] supplies, by 
.a sort of subintelligitur, the one centra! power. 18W Jowett 
in Life < 5 * Lett. (1897) II. 3x3 Wc pray to God as a Person, 
a larger self; but there must always be a subintelligitur 
that He is not a Person. 

Subintrant (srbi-ntriint), a. (sb.) Path. [ad. 
L. subinirant-em, pr. pple. of subintrare to steal 
into, f. sub- Sub- 24 + intrdre to Enter. Cf. F. 
subintrant. It. subenirantel\ Of fevers : Having 
paroxysms so rapidly that before one is over 
another begins ; also said of the paroxysms, b. sb. 
A subintrant fever. 

1684 tr. DoneVs Mere. Compit, vi. 232 In a subintrant 
(that is, when one fit comes before the other Is ofl). 1747 
tr. Astruc's Fevers 102 A subintrant tertian. 2886 Land. 
Med. Rec. 25 Oct. 463/1 The hysterical attacks at thU 
juncture were constant, sometimes subintrant. \Zyj AUbutt's 
Syst. Med. II. 317 A remittent of the double tertian 157)6, 
or double tcrti.an with subintrant paroxysms. 2899 Ibid. 
Ylll. 467 The fever. .maj» be confined only to the eruptive 
period, and be ephemeral, remittent, subintr.int [&c.]. 

Su-bintrodu'Cey V. [ad. L. subintrddneire : 
see Sub- 24 and Intuoduce.] trans. To introduce 
in a secret or subtle manner. Chieny in ppl. a. 

In quot. 1886 with reference to the viutieres subintro- 
duciar (Gf. £rui‘rf<ra«TOit, called also extranex, whom clerics 
were forbidden hy the canons of various councils to have in 
their hou.ses. 

2664 Jkr. Taylor Dissuas. Popery i. § 6 (1688) 44 To sa>’ 
that the first practise and institution is necessarj* to be 
followed, is called Heretical: to refuse the later subintro- 
duc'd custom incurrs the sentence of Exconimunlcation. 
1844 Gladstone Glean. (1879) Hb *bhe mode, in which 
the expression of it is subintroduccd, seems to denote a re- 
pression of his own full meaning. 2886 Conder Syrian 
Sione-Lore yilL (1896) 278 The practice of allowing ‘ sub- 
introduced sisters* to live in the houses of the celibates. 

So + Su5blntrodu*ct v. in same sense ; + Sn:!)- 
introdu'ctlon, surreptitious introduction. 

1620 Br. Hall Hon. Marr. Ctergie 11. iv, The Canon 
alledgcd against thesiihintroduction of {hlulieres extranex) 
strange Women into the houses of Clerg5*-men. a 1642 Bp. 
Mountacu Acts ^ Mon.ii6ji7) 11 The onely true God,., 
no supposed, . .subintroducted God or Gods. 

Sabinvariaut (s»b!nve»*riant). Math. [f. 
Sub- 22 Invariant =Seminvariant. Hence 
SublnvaTlantlve a. 

2882 Anter. ymi. Math. V. 79 Any rational integer func- 
tion of one or moresubinorianls is itself one. Ibid. 81 note. 
Eventually I am inclined to substitute the word bin.iriant 
for subtnvariants, and to speak of simple, double, treble or 
multiple binariants. Ibid. 80 It must be capable of being 
satbfied by subinvariantive \'alues of A'l K|. 
t Sabitane, a. Obs. [ad. L, subitdneus (see 
next). Cf. OF. subitain.'] Sudden ; rash. 

2633 Pkynne Histrio^m. i. 701 The prcjudicate erro- 
nious inconsiderate private and subhane Opinions of all 
ignorant novices. 2^5 Mariitls Echo in Prynne''s Fresh 
Discov. 23 His midnight dreames his distracted subitane 
apprehensions. 2648 Pbvkkf. Plea for Lords A ij b, These 
subitane indigested Collections, 
b. sb. pi. 

264s Milton CoAm/. Wks. 2852 IV, 344 It will bee.. best 
for the reputation of liim who in his Subitanes hath thus 
censur'd, to recall his sentence. 

Subitaneous (spbit^m/ss), a. Now rare, [f, 
L. snhitm-em sudden (f. subitus Subite) + -oub.] 
Sudden, hasty, unexpected; hastily produced or 
constructed. 

2652 Biggs Nciv Disp. T 196 Tlie argument of curing by 
the subitanepus precipitancy of cold. 2686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies II. vii. 248 Some are SubUaneous. the Product of 
24 Hours. 2752 Chantbers* Cycl. s. v. Bridge, The Romans 
had also a sort of subitancous bridges made bj' the soldiers, 
of boats [etc.]. 276o-7*tr. yuani^ UUoal Poy. (cd. 3) 1,213 
This almost subitancous death of a person in the flower of 
his age. 2778 Nat, Hist, in Ann. Reg. 112/2 The rain 
waters, the subterraneous cavities, the absorptions, and 
sometimes more subitancous agents, have made great ruins. 
2822 T. Taylor Apuleius 304 He never either grieves or 
rejoices, nor wills, nor is averse to any thing subitancous. 
2892 ‘Dick Donovan ' In Grip of Law 246 The subitancous 
clanging of a heavy bell. 

Hence + Subita^neonsness. 

2727 Bailey fvol. 11), Subitaneousnes5,..SMdd^x\Titss. 

•f Snbitany, a. Obs. [Formed as prec., after 
i}iovien(anyl\ = Subitaneous. 

2603 Hol^nd Plutarch's Mor. 8 To suffer yoong boles 
to make subitanie and inconsiderate orations, a 2656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. 1. (1673) 200 This which I now have commented 
is very subitany,and I confused. 
f Snbitary, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. subitdrius, 
{.sitbitns\ see next and -ary.] Suddenly or hastily 
done, made, etc. 

2600 Holland Livy iii. iv. 90 The Colonie Antium, were 
commaunded to send unio Quimius, subitarie svouldiers. 
Ibid. XU xxvi. 2077. x66x Blpukt Glossogr. (ed. 2). 

t Subite, a. Obs. Also 5 subytte. [a. OF. 
subil, feni. subtle, or ad, "L. sttbiltes, pa. pple. of 
sttblre to come or go stealthily, f. sub- Sub- 24 + ire 
to go. Cf. It,, Sp., Pg. siibilol\ Sudden, hasty. 

2483 Caxton Cato B vj. Thou oughtest to refrayne thyn 
yre, not onely the yrc subda^ and subytte [etc.! 2597 
A. M. tr. Guillcmeau's Fr. Chirurg. 51/3 AH subite permu- 
tations arc vnto our bodj^cs verj’ preiudicialle. a z-jzz Sir 
J. Lauder Decis. Suppl. 282 In phlebotomy or other manual 
operations, -*tbe acts are subite or transient. 


II Snbito (si/’bfto). adv. Mus. [It.: cf.prec.] 
(juickly ; usually in phr. vollt snbito, turn quicklyf 
1724 Short Exilic. For. IVcis. in Mns. Bks. iBoi Bu=ev 
Diet. Mils. 

. t Sn-bitOTlS, a. Obs. [i. L. subitus (seeSmuE) 
+ -DCS.] Sudden. 

1657 W. Morice Cocna gnasi Koirji 341 We find con- 
version. .under the notion of such things as arenotondy 
suhitous but instantaneous. 1663 G. Harvey sl/ioic/ aesl. 
Plague 3 An universal Lassitude, or Suhitous soreness of 
all one's Limbs. 

Subjacency (siJbds^-sensi). [f. next; see 
-ENOY.J The state or condition of being subjacent. 
In mod. Diets. 

Subjacent (sz/bdgfi'sent), a. [ad. L. suhja- 
ceniem, pr, pple. of subjacercy f. sub- SuB- 2 -^jacen 
to lie. Cf. F. subjaceni,'] 

1 . Situated underneath or below; underlying. 

a. in general use. 

2609 J, Davies Holy Roode (1878) 13/2 Such Sight & 
SQuemish stomackc ouerturnes, But comforts mine, with 
^tatter subiacent. 2622 Cotck., Subiaceni, subiacent; 
vmder-lying. 2660 Boyle Neiv Exp. Phys. Mech. i. 34 Not 
the incumbent Atmosphere, but onely the subjacent Air in 
the brass Cylinder. 2682 Piers Descr. IV, MeathUna) 
29 The subjacent liquor in the glass. 2754 Phil. Tram. 
XLIX. 144 Whatever part of this vapour begins to. .sub- 
side first, will carry down with it part of the subjaceni 
vapour. 2875 Croli. Clim. <5- Time x. 172 The whole of 
the surface-film, being chilled at the same time, sinks through 
the subjacent water. 

b. Anal, and Bot. of nerves, bones, tissues, etc. 
(Const, ioi) 

2597 A. M. tr, Guilteinenu's Fr. Chirurg, 20/3 The fore- 
sayed .•;ubiacent orsubiectedc membrane. 2758 /V«V. Tram, 
Lf. 176 The ramification.s of the subjacent blood-vessels. 
2787 xx. Linnxus* Fam. Plants 479 There are two concave 
impressions from the back, prominent underneath, which 
compress the subjacent wings. 1813 J. Thomson Led. 
Infant. 2 The skin and subjacent cellular membrane. 1881 
Mivart Cat 15 If the muscles be cut aw.ay, we come sooner 
or later to subjacent bones. 2896 Allbutfs Syst. Med.l, 
238 Parts subjacent to cutaneous surfaces. 

c. Geol. of strata, rocks, deposits, etc. . 

2605 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth in. (172^) J 37 

subjacent Strata. 2856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal. 1. (1858) 6/2 
This red colour I ascertained to be caused by the subjacent 
red .sandstone. 2873 Geikib Gt, Ice Age li. 5 Subjacent 
and intercalated beds. 2B83 Law Rep. 

A piece of land w.as granted with a reservation of the whole 
of the subjacent minerals to the superior, 

d. transf. and fg. Forming the basis or sub- 
stratum. (Cf. Subject a. ii, Subjected i b.) 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 2686 II, v. 74 The advantage 
of chusingone sulableto the subjacent matter and occasion. 
2846 Trench Mirac. L (1862) ij 8 The Lord. .might wve 
created, with no subjacent material, the wine with whiM 
He cheered these guests. 2880 Academy 14 Aug. ii#/* 
Arn’one who will carefully compare the agreement and 
differences in Latin renderings, irrespective of the subjaceni 
Greek text. 

2 . Lying or sitnated at a lower level, at or near 
the base (e.g, of a mountain). 

2650 Earl Monm, u.SenauWs Man bee. GuillpZ^S'^^^ 
built Citadels on the lops of mountains,^ to discover tie 
subjacent Countrey.s. a 2700 Evelyn Diary 4 Oct. 1041. 
Perceiving all the subjacent country, at .so small abonionlal 
distance, to repercuss such a light as I could hardly Iwk 
against. 2760 Derrick Lett. {1767) I. 79 The 
water the subjacent phains. 2774 Pennant 
1772, 327 Over the subjacent vales and lochs. 1837 
HART Scott (1B39) X. 84 Before the subjacent and 
ing lake and morass were drained. 28^ StevenmN tatn- 
burgh 22 ITie smoke of the Old Town blowing abroad o\er 
tlie subjacent country. 

3 . Taking place underneath or below. 

2862 Wraxall tr. Hugo's Lts MiserabUs ''a 

The sign of a vast subjacent conflagration. ^ 189® ‘ 

so.N Trop, Diseases xvHi. 296 The superjacent e 
membrane sloughing or disintegrating in consequence 
the subjacent destruction of its nutrient ve^els. 

Hence Subja'contly adv., in a subjacent manner. 
2882 G. Macdonald Castle Warlock x, A new era m 1 
life.., the thought of which had been subjaccntlypresc 

his dreams. - 

Subject (sr'bd^ekt), sb. Forms.* 4~5 

sogett(e; migett(e, 4-6 soget, flug(g) 0 *i 4 
sugges, 5 sogete, sxigete, seget (?), sewgye i 
soiet, suiet, sogect, eugect. | 3 . 4 Bubgit,flOU - 
git, 4-5 subgett(e, 4-6 eubiet, 5 flubgyt, -gi ; 
soubget, pi. subies, -jais, -gees, 5-6 I 

-giet. 7. 4-7 subiect, 5 -giect, 5-0 
-gect, -yeot, -ieett, subect, .SV*.//. subjeckis, 7- 
subject. [a. OF. suget, soget (jsth c.), 
subjit, sub^i)ety etc. (13th c.), subject (15-17^ 
also soubject, suject, mod.F. suje( (from 
repr. various stages of adoption of L. e 

masc., subject-um neut, subst. uses of pa. PP j. 
siibiclre (see next). Cf. Prov. subjet-z, 
soggettOy suggetto, and sub{b)ietto, Sp. 
snjeito. The completely latinized spellmg 0 
Eng, word became established in the 16th c.J 
I. 1 ., One who is under the dominion, o 
monarch or reigning prince ; one who owes a - 
giance to a government or ruling power, is sup) 
to its laws, and enjoys its protection. 2 

a . 23A0 Hamrole Pr. Consc. 5578 pa pat 
man, Sal accuse pair soveraynes pan. ci3MA^.z<. 

650 Neper souereyn ne soget pei ne suffrep neuer. 4^ 
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Pecock Repr, Jii. vi. 315 The* were sugetlis to the Em- 
perour of Rome, c 1485 Digiy /ifysi. {1882) 111. 500, I- wol 
a•^v>•e sovereyns; and soiettes I dys-deyne, 1574 in Afai//. 
Chib Misc. I. Ill Ane trew sugget lo the Kingis Majesiie. 

*399 Gower In Praise of Peace 165 Crist is the heved 
and we ben membres alle, Ais wel the subgii as the sove- 
reign. £1400 tr. Seer, Secr.^ Gov, Lordsh, 51 Kynges.. 
large to subgitz. 1503 Hawes Exant^. Viri, i. 14 Be lo 
thy kynge euer true subgete. 

y. 1538 Starkey England i. iii. 82 The commyns agayne 
the nobully’s, and subyecty’s agayn^ they[r) rularys, a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 86 A quiet subiect to his Prince'. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen, Vf iv. ix. 6 Was neuer Subiect long’d 
to be a King, As I do long and wish to be a Subiect. a 1633 
G. Herbert yacula Prudentum (1651) 62 For the same 
man to be an beretick and a good subject, is incompossible. 
2649 [see Liberty sb. 2]. a 1687 pErrrY Pot. Arii/u (i6qo) 
75> \ suppose that the King of England hath about len 
Millions of Subjects. 1765 Blackstose Coinnt, 1. 122 Every 
wanton and caxiseless restraint of the will of the subject, .is 
a degree of tyranny. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. in. I, 308 
These three Dukes were supposed to be three of the very 
richest subjects in England, 2858 Froude Hist, Eug. IV. 
xviii. 48 She had taught her son to suspect and dread the 
worthiest subject that he possessed. 

(5) qualified by a possessive or equivalent phrase ; also 
subject 0/ the crown. 

o. C2380 Wyclip Set. IVks. III. 28 Her regalte and her 
dign^te, byjje whiche h^i schulen..rulen hemsilf and her 
sogetis. C24X2 Hoccleve JPrg’. Prf/ic. 2212 Kynges of 
hir sogetz ben obeyed. 2483 Cely Papers (Camden) 137 To 
wryte unto the Kynges go^ grace that he ivyll be faver- 
abull unto hys sewgyettes. 1515 in Douglas' Poet. IVks, 
(1874) I. p. xxw. The best belowyt prince and moost dred 
with lowff of his Lorddis and sugettis, 

p. C1374 Chaucer in. pr. viii. (i863) 80 Yif [>ou 

desiryst power |>ou shalt by awaites of hi subgitz anoyously 
be cast vndir many periles. ?<z 2400 Mortc Arth. 2314 Twa 
senalours we are, thi subgeltez of Rome. 2423- in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser, il I. 48, I Richard York ^owre humble 
subgyt and very lege man. ^ 2456 Sir G, Have Laxu Arms 
(S. T, S.) 297 Alsmony p/incis with thair subjais. 1483 Act 
/ Rich II f c. 2 I I The King’s Subgiettis. 2524 in Bite- 
cleuch MSS. (Hist. JISS. Comm.) I. 220 Our officers, minis- 
tres, and subgiettes. 

y,^ CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) .xL 41 He commaiinded 
straitely til all his subiectes, hs^t hat schuld late me see all 
he placez. ciszs AIore Hist. Rich. Jll^ Wks. 69/1 She 
said also y* it was not princely to mary hys owne subiect. 
2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 283 b, The other William 
Gelluse was a subject of the Lantgraves. xsos Suaks. yohn 
If, i, 204 /o/w. You men of Angiers, and my louing subiects. 
Era, You louiug men of Angiers, Arthurs subiects. 1638 
Baker tr, BeUzac'sl.eit. (voL II) 14 Our Prince will put no 
yoke upon the consciences of his Subjects. xz^SwiFritii/e) 
A serious and useful Scheme to make an Hospital for In- 
curables; of universal Benefit to all his Majesty's Subjects. 
2765 Blackstonb Comm, I. 263 The king has. .the pre- 
rogative of.. granting place or precedence to any of his 
subjects. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1842) II. 505 No 
.subjects of the crown in Ireland enjoyed such influence, 
at this time, as the carls of Kildare. 2875 Jowett Ptato 
(cd. 2) IV. 504 The.. kings of our own day very much re- 
semble their subjects in education and breeding. 

(c) ofaspecifieacountryorstate; ssX^QiSutnect of the realm, 
<u 1436 in Rep, Hist, MSS, Cemm. Var, Coll. IV. 199 
To Us and to alle cure sugectis of the same [reame). 

y. XS78L1NDESAY (Pitscottie) Ckron,Scot. (S.T.S.) I. j 6 
To bring all the subjeettis of this realme to peace and rest. 
i685 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 52 There was not any one 
Subject of the Republick who was a Knight of >la]ta. 
*7*3 EngUshm. No. 3. 15 When I say an English- 

man, I mean every true Subject of Her Jlajesty^s Realms. 
2747 State Trials (1813) XVIII. 859 By naturalizing or em- 
ploying a subject of Great Britain. 29x2 TY/wt i90ct. 5/1 
Subjects of the Slav States throughout the Ottoman Empire, 
{.d) with adj. of nationality, 

2810 Bestham Packing (xSzx) 253 Though a very obscure 
and insignificant person, I have the honour to be a British 
subject. x886 Froude Oceana 98 Their Monro doctrine, 
prohibiting European nations from settling on their side of 
the Atlantic, except as American subjects. 

fb. collect, sing. The subjects of a realm. ?Also 
iransf. in quot. 1608. (Only Shaks.) Obs. 

2602 Shaks, Ham. l ii. 33 In that the Leuies..are all 
made Out of his subiect. 1603 — Meas./or M. iii. iL 143 
The greater file of the subiect held the Duke to be wise. 
1608 — Per. 11. i. 53 How from the finny subject of the sea 
These fishers tell the infirmities of men. 

+ 2 . One who is bound to a superior by an 
obligation to pay allegiance, service, or tribute; 
spec, a feudal inferior or tenant ; a vassal, retainer ; 
a dependant, subordinate ; an inferior. Obs, 
a. £“231$ Shoreham Poems iv. 276 Ho hys neuer ne 
kedde W05 In boste to hys sugges? C2383 in Engl. Hist. 
Rez'. (i9ii)Oct.748 Seculer lordis owen. .to treetercesonabU 
& charitabli here tenauntis Sc sogetis. a 1400 Minor Poems 
fr. Vernon MS. 546/36S Haue mesure to hi soget._ a 1400- 
S© JVars Alex. 26S2 As soiet serued haue I h?* sire many 
sere wyntir. 2x450 Merlin i. 6 Youre suster is elder than 
ye, and so she wolde alwey holde yow as her sogect, 

c X386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 282 With-Inne thyn hous 
ne be thou no leoun, To thy subgitz do neon oppressxoun. 
1420 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, in. I. 63 Hys heires, vassalles, 
and subgecs a 1475 Ashby Active Policy ftjS Saint petur 
saithe h^t soubgettes shold be Buxom to thar lorde. C1489 
Caxtos Sonnes of Aymon L 25 Thou knowest well that 
thou arte his man, vaysall, and subgelte. a 2533 Berners 
Huonx)j\. 142 Thou tobemysubgett, and to pavme irybute. 

y. 2i43oLYDc.j)//«./’2r//rr(MS.HarL223i foL5b),Ayen5t 
ihy fela%s-e no quarcle thow contrj've : With thy subiect to 
stryve it were shame. ci^^Godsiozv Reg. x -Alle lordes 
hat..forbedith her subiectes hut ben acursed to go out of h® 
church. 1330 Palscr. 278/1 Subjecte or holder of house or 
lande, uassM. 2x530 Pol. Rel. 4* L. Poems (1903) 60 Selle 
no parte of thyne heritage xmlo thy betiiT, but for lessjs 
pryce selle yt to thy subiecte. 1593 Shaks. Rich. IL v. ii. 
39 To BulUngbrooke, are Ave swome Subiects now. x68i 
[sec SuBFEuJ. 1x728 CiLAMBERS CycL S.V., -Anciently, the 


Lords call’d, abusively, those who held Lands or Fees of 
them^r ow’d them any Homage, Subjects.] 

•j* D. One who owes allegiance or obedience to 
a spiritual superior. Obs, 

2x380 WVCUF Set. IVks. III. ass Patjif he {sc. the pope] 
hadde sichc power, he shulde assoiie alle hise sugetis fro 
peyne and fro pespas. ^olls of Parlt. IV. 306/1 Ye 

said Lordes Spirituell hath promitted . . to calle yere sub- 
getles to residence. 2x450 Capcrave Life St. Gilbert vii, 
He chase on of his subiectis whom he knewe be h« Holy 
Goost hut he schuld succede in his office aftir his deth. 
25x3 Bradshaw St, Werbnrge 1. 3360 Her syslers, and sub* 
iettes, a religious couent. 1552 Asp. Hamiltom Catech. 
(1884) 3 Al baith prelates & subjeckis. 

f c. One who is under the spiritual oversight or 
charge of a parish priest; one of a ‘curate’s* 
parishioners. Obs. 

2 2340 Hampoi^ Prose Treat. 24 Vnto thes men itt longith 
. .to \’sene werkis ofmer^..tn helpe and susiinaunce of hem 
silfe and of hir sugettis. 21380 Wvclip IVks. (z88o) 73 
Sugetis taken cnsaumple at here curatis. 2 2449 Pecock 
Repr . II. xii.2i^ A curat mai not.. alwey rynge at the eeris 
of hise suggeltis. 2 1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 68 God gyf 
home grace so well for to teebe pzse sugettis ilke curet in 
his degre. [1509 Ibid. 75.) 

3 . A person (rarely, a thing) that is in the control 
or under the dominion of another; one who owes 
obedience to another. 

а. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 458 Kes me, leman, and loue 
me, And I thi soget wil i-be. 2340 Ham pole /^raZ/rriL 
10 pai ere h« sugetis^ til pc deuel. 2x430 Hymns Virgin 
(18^) 63 Make him h* suget, to h^e to swere pat he schal 
not discure hi name. 21440 York Myst. iv. x6 All other 
creatours also there*tyll Your suggettes shall they bee. 

2 1450 Mirk's Festial 25 And soo schowc hym seruant and 
soget tobym, and knewJech J>j*sscbyldl =cbi}dJforhys God. 

2 2374 Chaucer Troytus iL 828 O loue to whom I haue 
and shai Ben humble subgit. 

y.^ 2' 1440 Jacob's Well xxxitL 214 Resoun sufferyih his 
hut is, his subiecte coueytise, to spedyn in causes of 
falsnesse in ryche men. 1588 Kyd Househ. Phil. Wks. 
(1901) 254 By Nature woman was made mans subiect. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. il l ip The beasts, tbe fishes, and the 
winged fowles Are their males subiects. 1671 Milton 
Samson 886 Nor was I their subject. Nor under their pro- 
tection but my own. 2812 Crabbc Tales v. 201 Beauties 
are t>'rants, and if they can reign. They have no feeling for 
their subject's pain. 2865 R. \V. Dale yrrtA Temple xxW. 
270 Every member of the human race is a subject of the Lord 
Jesus. 

b. iransf 

c 2520 Nisbet N. T. ProL (S.T. S.) I. 3 Thai were all in 
bondage and sugettis of syn. 16*5 Bacon £xa. Anger 
(Arb.) 565 An^er is certainly a kinde of Basenesse: As it 
app^res well, in the Weaknesse of those Subiects, in whom 
it reignes. a vjzz Prior Vicar of Bray fy Sir T. Moor Wks. 
1907 IL 248 My knowledge in Divine and Human Law gave 
me to understand I was bom a Subject^to both. 1818 
Brat/nvait's Barnabee's JrnL Introd.67 It is of the essence 
of fashion to descend in the subjects of its dominion. 

4 . Lav}. a. A thing over which a right is exer- 
cised. 

2765-8 Erskine Inst. Laws Scot, 11. x. § 32.^ 351 As or- 
chards produce no fruits that are the subjects cither of par- , 
sonage or vicarage tithes, 1875 Dicby Real Prop, i._.App, I 
(1876} 266 By the subject of a right is meant the thing.. I 
over which the right is exercised. My house, horse, or watch 
is the subject of my right of property, 1875 [see Suable], 
b. Sc. A piece of property. 

1754 Erskinc Princ. Sc. Law il L § x (1757) L 105 Tbe 
things or subjects to which persons have right, are the second 
object of law. The right of enjoj-ing and disposing of a 
Subject at one’s pleasure is called property. Ibid, iil viiL 
§ 32 IL 376 Full inventory of all his predecessor’s heritable 
subjects. xBip J. Marshall Const. Ophi. (1839) 254 '^e 
distinction between property and other subjects to which 
the power of taxation is applicable. 1864 N. Brit, Adver- 
tiser 21 Jlay, Subjects in Nelson and Kent Streets lo be 
cxpKJsed to sale by public roup, Dundee Advertiser 

■2‘z Dec. 5 Those holding ‘subjects * of that kind. 

C. Considered as the object of an agreement. 

1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 3S1 Where the subject of 
the lease is rendered unfit for the purposes for which it was 
let, overblown with sand, inundated [etc.]. 

II. Senses derived ultimately (throngh L. stib- 
jecitini) from Aristotle’s ose of rh vaoKuyL^vov in 
the threefold sense of (i) material out of which 
things are made, (2) subject of attributes, (3) sub- 
ject of predicates. 

•j* 5 . TTie substance of which a thing consists or 
from which it is made. Obs. 

CI374 Chaucer Boeik. v. pr. L (1868) 150 pei casten as a 
manere of foundement of subgit materia) \de maieriali sub- 
jeeio'[ hat is to seyn of the nature of alle resoun. 2398 'Fre- 
visA Barth. De P. R. in. xxi. (1495) ^8 Yf the wyit of 
gropyng is all loste the subget of alle tbe beest [orig. sitbjec- 
turn iotius animal£s\ is destroyed. 2590 MARLow£z/;rf /'r, 
Tamburl. v. iii. [4557, 4561} Amy. ..Your soul giues essence 
to our wctched subiect^ Whose matter is incorporoat [sic} 
in your fleslL..7Vx///. But son^ this subiect not of force 
enough, "To hold the fiery spirit it containes. ifist French 
Distill. V. 100 Thus do these attractive vertues mutually act 
upon each otners subject. 1669 WoRLiDCE.5r*^ Agric. (1681) 

9 That Univer^ Subject, or Spiritus MundL out of which 
they are formed. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrcngem. ^Vks. 
(184X) 267 Every thing generated or made. .is generated^ 
made out of something else ; and this something else is called 
its subject or matter. 

б. Philos. The substance in which accidents or 

attributes inhere. Sub/eci of inhesion or f inhe- 
rencc'. see these sbs. ■ 

21380 WVCLIF IVks. (iS3o) 19 5*f he* seyn, written and 
techen openly jat he sacrament of f>e autcr pat men seen 
bitwea prestis hondis is aeddentis wij>*outen suget. 1390 


Tbevisa Barih, De P. R. xix. cxvi. (1493) 920 As whan 
tweyne accidentes ben in one subsiaunce and subiecte: 
as colour and sauour. c 2400 in Apol. Loll. (Camden) p. vii* 
That thesacrid cost is. .accident withouten onysubiecL 2551 
T. Wilson Logic Cij, Wee se heate in other thynges to 
be separated from the Subiecte. 2609 Bible (Douay) Gen. i. 
j6 comm.j Ancient Doctors judged it possible, that accidents 
may remaine without their subject. 26x4 Seloen Titles 
Hon. 126 It hath been questioned, which is the more both 
elegant and honorable. .whether to szy Serenissi/ne Priu- 
ceps d lepeto, or A Serenitaie Vestra peio. And some haue 
thought the first forme the best, because in that the Acci- 
dents and Subiects are together exprest. 26x6 Bullokar 
Eng. Exp, S.V., The body is the subiect in which is health, 
or sickenesse, and tbe rainde the subiect that receiueth into 
it vertues or vices. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. iii. 3 Albeit 
sm be. .a mere privation, yet it requires some positive, real 
natural Being for its subject. 27*8 Chambers Cycl, s. v., 
Two Contraries can never subsist in the same Subject. 2762 
Kames Elem. Crit. (1833) 487 The same thing, in different 
respects, ^ different names; with respect to qualities of 
all sorts, it is termed a subjecL 283^ Sir W. Hajhlton 
Metaph. viii. (1859) 1. 2^37 That which manifests its qualities, 
—in other words, that in which the appearing causes inhere, 
that to which they belong, is called their subject^ or sub- 
siancej oz substratum. Ibid. ix. 138 The general meaning 
of the word subject in its philosophical application, — viz. 
the unknown basis of phainomenal or manifested existence. 
2858 Whewell Hist. Set. Ideas I. 35 The mind is the 
subject in which ideas inhere. 

’t b. A thing having real independent existence. 
2603 Shaks. Meas.forM, v. i. 458 Thoughts are no subiects; 
Intents, but meerely thoughts. 

7 . Logic, a. That which has attributes ; the thing 
about which a judgement is made. 

xS5t T, Wilson Logic M ij b, As touchyng wordes 
knilte, ye maie vnderstand, that they are iojTied outwardly 
to tbe Subiect, and geue a name vnto him, according as 
they are. 1697 tr.^ Burgersdicius his Logic 1. xix. 72 A Sub- 
ject is that to which something is adjoyn’d besides its Es- 
sence. And an Adjunct that which is adjoyn’d to something 
besides its Essence. 2838 [F. Haywood) tr. Kanfs Crit. 
Pure Reason Introd. iv. 10 Extending judgments. .add a 
predicate to the conception of the subject. 2^3 Mill ^2^2 
I. U. § 5 By a subject is here meant any thing which pos- 
sesses attributes- 2864 Bowen Logic 1.5 The Concept., 
brings together many objects into one Thought or many 
attributes into one subjecL 28S3 F. H. Bradley Princ. 
Logic T4 We shall see that tbe subject is in tbe end no idea 
but always reality. 

b. The term or part of a proposition of which 
the predicate is affirmed or denied. 

Earlier treatises on logic use the L. subjecium. 

2620 T. Granger D/r. Logike 278 The proposition hath 
two parts, the Subiectj and Predicate. 2697 tr. Burners’ 
dicius his Logic l xxviL 209 Simple enunciation consisteth 
of a subject and a predicate, 2796 Niiseh's View Kant's 
Princ. 128 Collections of properties, which in a judgment 
are made tbe predicates of a subjecL 2643 Mill Logie i. i. 
§2 Tbe subject is tbe name denoting tbe person or thing 
which something is affirmed or denied of. 2870 Jevoss 
^/<v/:.Z2WcviL62ltis., usual lo call the first term ofapro- 
position toe subject, since it denotes the underlying matter. 

8 . Gram, The member or part of a sentence 
denoting that concerning which something is pre- 
dicated (i. e. of which a statement is made, a ques- 
tion asked, or a desire expressed); a word or 
group of words setting forth that which is spoken 
about and constituting the ‘nominative* to a finite 


verb. 

In tbe accus. and infin. construction the accus. is the 
subject of the Infin. 

a 1638 [see Predicate sb. 2). 2733 J. Clarke Cram. Lat. 
Tongue 63 7x2/2, The Nominative C^e to a Verb.. is called 
by Grammarians the Subject of the Verb. 1731 J. H(arris] 
Hertnes ii. L 230 In English these are distinguished by 
their Position, the Subject standing first, the Predicate lasL 
2874 Bain Comp. Higher Eng. Gram. (1877) p. xxiii, Infi- 
nitive (logical subject! anticipated by 'it', ‘ thb ’,&c. (formal 
subject) comes after the predicate. Ibid. 299 Cases where 
tbe grammatical sulyect is a neuter pronoun — * it *, ‘ this — 
standing as a provisional anticipation of the real subject or 
fact predicated abouL x888 Strong tr. Paul s Princ. Hist. 
Lang. 112 We have to distinguish between the psjxhological 
and the grammatical subject or predicate. 

9 . Modem Philos, hlore fully conscious or think- 
ing subjects The mind, as the ‘subject* in which 
ideas inhere ; that to which all mental representa- 
tions or operations are attributed ; the thinking or 
cognizing agent ; the self or ego. (Correlative to 
Objec^t sb. 6.) 

The tendency in modem phllo^phy after Descartes to 
make the mind’s consciousness of itself the starting-point of 
enquiry led to the use of subjecium for the mind or ego 
considered as the subject of all knowledge, and .since Kant 
this hns become tbe general philosophical use of the word 
(with its derivatives JH^>2//r/2, etc.). 

fliie following quots. illustrate a transitional use:— 

1682 Rust Disc. Truth xviii. Thus have vv;e spoken con- 
ceming the truth of things or Truth the Object: It follows 
that we speak concerning Truth in the power, or faculty, 
which we call Truth in the SubjecL 1697 Norkis Acc. 
Reason^ Faith \. U724) so, I consider. . th^ the most genci^ 
distribution of Reason is into that of the Object and that W 
the Subject: or, to word it more intelligibly, thouebpernaps 
not altogether so Scholastically, into that of the Ibing, and 
that of the Understanding J . 

179S NHscIis l-'ir-.u Kant s Print. 7; In Icd^ 

pcrccpiion, S:c. that is somelhinc which refers to -n obj^ 
Sd imethins which refers to the Itnowinf: or P«cem^ 


Pure Reason sgj '•I'hc thinking subject is the object of Psy- 
chology. 2832 .Manscl PreUg. Log. i. 7 Every stale of 
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consciousness necessarily implies two elements at least; a 
conscious subject, and an object of which he is conscious. 
x886 EncycL Brit, XX. 39/1 The conception of a mind or 
conscious subject is to be found implicitly or cxplicitlyin all 
psychological writers whatever. 

TTT. 10 . The subject-matter of an art or science. 

1541 Copland Guydoris Quest. Cyrtirg. B iij, Eueo’ worke- 
man is bounde to knowc the subiect of hU workc in whiche 
he worketb. 1563 Fulke Meteors r Whether we maye 
borowe y* name of meteoron to comprehende the whole 
subiect of cure woorke. 1656 tr. Hobbes* Eletn, Philos, 1. i. 

7 The Subject of Philosophy, or the matter it tr^ts of, is 
cverj' Body of which we can conceive anj* generation. 1728 
CiiAStDERS Cyct, s. V., The Subject of Logic, is I'hinking or 
Reasoning. Ihid.^ Subject is also used for the Matter of an 

or Science.. : Thus the human Body is the Subject of 
Medicine. 1875 Jort*ETr Plato (ed, s) I. 4 All sciences have 
a subject, number is the subject of arithmetic. j8B8 Strong 
tr, PauVs Princ, Hist, Lang, i viarg.. Subject of the Science 
of Language. 

IL A thing affording matter for action of a speci- 
fied kind ; a ground, motive, or cause. 

In some quots. a Gnlllcism. 

1585 Let. to Earle of Leycesier 6 The very ground and 
onely subiect, whereupon such daungerous practises and 
complots had been found<^. x6sx xx. De las-Coveras* Don 
Fenisesx^ Fenise asked him what subject he had to attempt 
against his life. 1652 Loveday tr. Calpreuede's Cassandra 
1. 15, 1 have my selfe as much or more subject to hate life 
than you. 1655 tr. Sorer s Com. Hist. Prancion x. 10, I have 
subject enough to be angry with you. 1756 Mrs. ^lder. 
W’OOD in Coltness Collect, (Maitl^d Club) 129 That had 
anybody been inclined to laugh, they might have bad a {jood 
subject. 1831 Scott C izrA Dang.xx, Which had never given 
the English government the least subject of complaint. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVIL 512/1 In such circumstances subjects 
of accusation arenot long wanting. 1893 Oman Dark Ages , 
XX, We might perhaps have learnt tliat Charles also gave 
subjects for offence. 

b. Const. 

1598 Shaks. Merry /K ir, i. 3 ^Vhat, haue scap'd I,.oue- | 
letters in the holly-day-time of my beautj*, and am I now ' 
a subiect for them? x6x6 Marlosvd s Paustus (1910) 

222 Let them come in, They are good subiect for a merri- 
ment. X7B0 Mirror No. 83 The great subject for wit and 
ludicrous representation arises from men's ha\*ing a thorough 
knowledge of what is the fashionable standard of manners. 
2816 J. Wilson City of Plague iil iv, I am no subject for 
your mirth. 

c. That which can be drawn upon or utilbed, 
means of doing something, rare, 

1752 Hume Ess. f( Treat. (18x7) 1. 263 ^Vhcre they in- 
dulgences!. .enUench upon no>'irtue,hut leave amplesubject 
whence to provide for fritnds, family, [etc.}. 

12 . That which is or may be acted or operated 
upon ; a person or thing towards which action or 
influence is directed, or that is the recipient of some 
treatment. 

1592 Skaks. Rom, 4 r 7*^/- in. v. 212 Alacke, alacJie, that 
heauen should practise stratagems Vpon so soft a subiect 
as my selfe. — Tr, Cr. n. ii. 160 There's. .none so 
Noble, Whose life were ill bestow'd, or death \*nfani'd, 
Where Helen is the subiect, 16x1 ToURtfEUR AiJu Trag. 

V, if Not could the first Man, being but the pas^lue Subiect 
not The Actlue Mouer, be the Maker of Himselfe. 1753 
Miss Collier Art Torment, t. i. (x8ri) 37 All the pleasure 
of tormenting is lost, as soon as your subject is be^me in- 
sensible to your strokes. X764 Reid Inquiry i. § x In the 
noblest arts, the mind is also the subject upon which we 
operate. 1777 Priestley Matter ff Sp. (1782) I. Pref. 33 
Power cannot mean an>’thing without a subject. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowx Uncle To 7 n*s C. xx. She approached her new subject 
very much as a person might be supposed to approach a 
black spider. x^3 Mortimer Cath, Pailh 4* Practice I. 
140 The subject of Baptism is any human being, whether an 
adult or an infant. 

b. Const of a specified action or activity. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. F7, iv, vi. 49 To be Shames scome, 
and subiect of Mischance. 1605 — Mad. iir. iiL 8 And 
neere approches The subiect of our Watch. 1634 Sir T, 
Hemert Trav, 117 [I he Turks] haue made this Citie, a 
subiect of their bloudy cruelty. 1696 Whiston Th, Earih 
87 Not the vast Universe, but the Earth alone, with its 
dependencies, are the proper subject of the Six Days 
Creation. 171X Steele Spect. No. 53 ^ 2 llie Triumph 
of Daphne over her Sister Letitia has been the Subject of 
Conversation at Several Tea-Tables. ^96 Eliza Hamilton 
Lett. Hindoo Rajah (z8ii) I. 204 The many subjects of 
wonder with which a stranger is surrounded. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. xix, The huge wains, which transported to and 
^o the subjects of export and Import. 1831 — C<tr/. Dang. 
vi. The most bold and fierce. subjects of chase in the island 
of Britain. 18^7 Heli*s Friends in C. L v. 73 Proficiency 
in any one subject of human endeavour. 1855 Bain Senses 
4* Ini. u. ii. § 45. 537, 1 may here refer to w^t is a common 
subject of remarlc- 1883 Gilsiour Mongols xviL 207 Such., 
difficulties, .are welcomed rather as sumects of debate than 
felt to be barriers to the acceptance of Christianity. 

+ c. One who or a thing w'hich is subject io some- 
thing injurious. Obs, 

1592 Marlowe Mass. Paris 222 [They will] rather seeke 
to scourge their enemies, Than be themselues base subiecls 
tothewhip. 1597 Shaks- 2 /K, i.m. 61 Wbo..leaues 
his part-created Cost [viz. a half-buUt house] A nalced subiect 
to the Weeping Clouds. 

d. An object with which a person’s occupation 
or business is concerned, or on which he exercises 
his craft ; f (one’s) business ; that which is operated 
upon manually or mechanically. 

1 x 54 * Copland GuydorCs Quest. Cyrurg. Biij, Yf it so be 
that the subiecte of the Cyrurg>-en be the body of men- 
kynde.] 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting*ho. 102 Waste- 
b^k, containing an Inventory of my Subject.^ jSzSSteuart 
PlaniePs Guide (ed. 2) 267 The above Machine. .is capable 
of removing subjects of from eighteen to about «ght-and. 
twenty feet high. 1837 Keith Bot. Lex. 22 The lmk...In 


young subjects it is of a flexible and leathery texture. 1887 
Pall Mall Gnz.fi July 2/2 You must consider the capital 
we have to sink in our ‘ subjects * {sc, of a menagerie] when 
you calculate our expenses. 

e. A body used for anatomical examination or 
demonstration; a dead body intended for or under- 
going dissection. 

17x0 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 71 In our Subject the Hairs 
are every where pretty long. 1729 Ibid. XXXVI. 167 This 
Subject, .had her Lungs full of small Tubercles. 2775 True 
Patriot IX. 330 The gentleman of the house [a surgeon) 
declared he had a vciy* good subject above in the garret. 
1829 Scott yml, II. 2x9 llic total and severe exclusion of 
foreign supplies raises the price of the ‘ subjects 1870 H. 
Xas'^^tskis. Robt. Knox The supply of ‘subjects ’ wms so 
inadequate, that the surgeons' apprcntices..detcrmined 
upon the, .step of procuring them from the graveyards. 

f. A person who presents himself for or under- 
goes medical or surgical treatment; hence, one 
who is affected with some disease. 

A good {lad] subjects a patient who lias (has not) good 
prospects of improvement or recovcr>’. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 485 The subject 
was forty-five years of age, and had c\nnced a slight rha- 
chitic tendenej' from infancy*. 1849 Cupples Green Hand 
XV, I asked if there wasn't any chance [of the captain's 
rccoverj’]- *0h, the captain, you mean?* said he, ‘don't 
think there is— he's a oad subject!* 1859 Todds Cycl. 
Anai. V. 178/2 Two of the subjects died after severe instru- 
mental labour. 1898 H. Brown Secret Gd. Health 91 
Smoking helps the subject to rest. xB^ AllbutCs Syst. 
Med. V. 276 A broad line of dilated venules is often seen in 
emphysematous subjects. 1005 Rolleston Dis. Liver 260 
Patients with cirrhosis are..(ar from good subjects. 

g. Psychical Research. A person upon whom an 
experiment is made. 

1883 Proc. Soc. Psych, Research 18 July 251 A specific 
influence or cfiluencc, pa«ising from the operator to the 
‘subject*. x836 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living 1. 16 
The ‘ subject's* hand seemed to obey Iheolher person's will 
with almost the same directness as that person's own band 
would have done. 

h. A person imdcr the influence of religious 
enthusiasm, rare. 

1820 Southey^ IPesIey 1.^417 Subjects began to cry out, 
and sink down in the meeting. 

1 With epithet : A person in respect of his 
conduct or character, rare. 

Cf. F. matevais sujet. 

1848 Dickens Dombey xxxix. Unable. .to satisfy his mind 
whether Mr. Toots was the mild subject he appeared to be;. 

13 . In a specialized sense: That which forms 
or is chosen as the matter of thought, considera- 
tion, or inquiry ; a topic, theme. 

Tlu hutnan suljeeti mao, regarded as a mailer for study 
or observation. 

1586 B. VouNC Gtuszso*s Civ. Cow, i v. 208 Now that Lorde 
Hercules hathe geuen occasion to talke of this subiecte. 
1667 DecayChr. Piety 2^6 Here he would have us. .fix our 
tbougbis and studies i Nor need we fear that they are too 
df^’a subject for our contemplation, a 1700 Evel'tn Diary 
X3 June 16S3, ^ye shew’d him divers experiments on the 
magnet, on which subject the Society were upon. 1729 
Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 51 Justice must be done to 
cvcr>’ part of a subject when we are considering it. 1780 
Mirror No. 89 As for politics, it was a subject far bcj'ond 
the reach of any female capacity, 1794 Mrs. Radclifte 
Myst. Udoipko xxxviUt 'Alas ! 1 know it too well,’ replied 
Emil}': ‘^arc me on this terrible subject.’ x8z8 Miss 
Mitford in L’Estraogc Z.^(iB7o) II.XL247 Hislor>'nc\’cr 
will sell so well as more fainiiiar and smaller subjects. 2837 
Disraeli Venetia 11. i, Her father had become a forbidden 
subject, 1872 Morlev Poltaire (1886) 9/9 He alwa}'s paid 
religion respect enough to treat it xls the most important of 
all subjects, 1874 Carpenter Mental Phys. i. ii. (1879) 70 
The phenomena presented by the Human sul^ect. 1902 
Violet Jacoxj Sheep-Stealers viii. The Pi^.dnver seated 
himselfbcsidc him and plunged immediately into his subJecL 

b. With appositional phr. formed with of and 
expressing the nature of the subject. 

^ 1724 S\nFT Drapiers Lett. \Vl:s. 1841 II, 34/x In examin- 
ing what I have alrea^* written. .upon the subject of 
l^lr. Wood, X733 Pres. Si. Popery 21 Tiie late exceptions 
of a certain Lincolnshire minister on the subject of infalli- 
bility. *765 Museum Rust. IV, 294 The subject of grasses 
is very nice. x8x6 Scott Old Moid. xxxviii, After quoting 
Dclrfo, and Burthoog, and Dc L'Ancre, on the subject of 
apparitions. 1839 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia (1863) 3$ 
The indifference of our former manager upon subject of 
the accomuiodatioQ for the sick. 

c. Oil one's subject (« F. sur sou sujet) ; con- 
cerning one. (A Gallicism.) 

*747 Chesterf. Lett. cxstIi, Two letters, which I have 
lately seen from Lausanne, upon your subject. X775 W, 
Mason Life of Gray (ed. 2) 3 To make it necessary 1 should 
enlarge upon his subject. 

d. An object of study in relation to its use for 
pedagogic or examining purposes ; a particular 
department of ait or science in which one is in- 
structed or examined, 

^ i843/'^#j^C^c7,XXVI,29/x An examination for honours 
in each subject is held sobsequcntly. 1887 IVhitakeds A Im. 
540 If an officer only pass in the subjects necessary for a 
subaltern. 19x3 Rep. >ytk Ann. Mfg. Hist. Assoc. 8 Ever}’ 
man who teaches a subject well and with real enthusiasm, 

14 :. The theme of a literary composition ; what 
a book, poem, etc. is about. 

<1x586 Sidney Ps. civ. i, Mak^ O my soule, the subject 
of thy songe, Tb'etemall Lord. 2596 Warnf.r Alb. Eng. 
X. lx. (1602) 266 Though stately be the subject, and too 
slender be our Arte. 1^8 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 
72, 1 did not think to have gone so far; it is the subiect 
that hath carried me away. CX64S Milton Sonn. xi, A 


Book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon\.,i:\\^ Subiect 
new.^ i6fj -r P. A. Jx. 25 Since first this Subject for 
Heroic Song Pleas d me long choosing. iqZoMirror No 8? 
A poem may be possessed of very considerable ment. ^ 
thoughj from its subject, its length, or the manner in whxh 
It is written, it may not be suited to the Mirror. x8« T 
Mitchell Acham. Aristoph. 365 notCf All of ihemsuMtcis 
dramatized by Euripides. 1844 Whewell Let, to y. C. 
Marshall 29 Jan., Ihe subject of my lectures is the dlini 
cullies of constructing a system of morals. 1903 A. B. 
Davidson Old Test. Prophecy ix. 136 l*he developments of 
heathenism form the subject of Daniel. 

b. The person of whom a biography is tvriltcn, 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. Pref. p. xv, l*hey [sc. wrhen of 
particular lives] are apt to be p.artial and prejudiced in favor 
of their subject. X79X Boswell Johnson Kdot, xsted.,Thc 
delay of its publication must be imputed .. to the extraordi* 
na^ zeal which has been shewn. .to supply me vnth ad- 
ditional information concerning its illustrious subject. i835 
Pall Mall Gaz, x8 Feb. 5/2 We think we like the book best 
because of the view it gives of the subject’s character. 

16 . An object, a figure or group of figures, a 
scene, an incident, etc., chosen by an artist for 
representation. 

16x4 in Archaeologia XLII. 360 Another. .picture of the 
same subject. 1^5 Dryden tr, Dufresnoy's Art Pedni. it 
Ihe next thing is to make choice of a Subiect beautifuU 
and noble, c 1790 Imison Sch. Arts II. 55 Uhe subjeetto 
be painted should be situated in such a manner that the 
light may fall with ever}' advantage on the face. 1859 Reeve 
Brittany 13, I was looking round the little knot of soldiers 
for a subject 1872 Ruskin Eagle's Nest § 163 You mast 
always draw for the sake of your subject— never for the 
sake of your picture. 1893 J, A. Hodgf-S Elan. Photegr. 
112 If the subject is so snaky as to render h impossible to 
take the portrait without its [sc. a headrest’s] aid. 

b, Jn decorative art, a representation of human 
figures or animals, an action or incident. 

xBtB Dupfa Trav. Italy, etc, 14 Ten compartments filled 
with subjects from the Old Testamerit. 1867 Paris^ ExkH.. 
Ref. Artisans Soc. Arts 27 A pair of vases painted all 
round wnlh subjects after Watteau. 

16 , Mtts. The theme or principal phrase of a 
composition or movement ; in a fugue, the ex- 
position, dux, or proposition. 

1753 Chavtberd Cycl. Suppl. S.V. Sogetto, Co 7 ttrajunio 
sofra il sogetto, a counterpoint above the subject, is that 
of which the subject is the bass. x8ox Busby Diet. Hus.^ 
Subject, the theme or text of any movement. *883 Rockstw 
in Grove's Diet. Mus. IIL 747/2 ITie earliest known fora 
of Subject is the Ecclesiastical Cantus fnnus. 1898 G. B. 
Shaw Per/ \Vag71ertte2 In classical music there arc, ^ the 
analytjcaf programs tell us, first subjects and second subjects, 
free fantasias, recapitulations, and codas. 
f 17 . That upon which something stands; a base. 
Obs. rare~\ 

1592 R. D. Hyptteroiopnaehia x 2 The Pagma base orsub* 
ieci for this metaline machine to stand vpon, was of oo« 
solyde peece of marble. 

IV. 18 . atirib, and Comb., as (sense S) stthjtci 
mwt, (also 7 h) fart, (sense 14, dfiefiy withrdfe> 
ence to cataloguing books according to their sub- 
jects) subject catalogue, index, list, reference] aub- 

ject'inoiiger, one whoexploitshissubjects; subject 

picture, a genre painting. 

1889 Wheatley How io Caial, Libr. 232 If he 
find a manuscript upon a p.irticular subject, he can 
the *5ubjcct catalogue. 2899 C^uinn Libr, Catal. si ^ 
forms of ^subject eniries in dictionarj* catalogues. J879 
Rep. Index Soc, 3 ^Subject Indexes of Science, 
and Art. 1902 {title) ^Subject List of Works on Gcnerm 
Science [etc.]. 2630 Lenkard tr. Charron's lyud.nu^ 

§ 12 (1670) 363 A Prince must carefully preserve 
from resembling, by over-great and excessive un^itio , 
those tj'rants, •subject-mongers, Cannibals. 18^ 
Cotiingsby III. iii, A cutting reply to Mr. ^*Sby s , 
with some searching mocker}', that became the ^djcct ra 
the subject-monger. 2862 E. Adams Ele/n. Dug. fj p 
(1870) 158 When the ’subject rioun L accompanicu m 
qualifying or explanatory words, it is said to be 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 22 Ihe first substance, or suDi 
part of every sentence. Ibid. 255 The anteerfent, 
lect part of the conclusion. 2862 Thornbury ^ 

His first ’subject picture was ‘ Fishermen at bea , ijjj- 
2889 Wheatley Haw to Caial. Libr. 280 It « 
appalling to conjecture what w'ould be the ® . 
British Sluseum Catalogue if ’subject references wer 
eluded in the general alphabet. . 

Sulyect (sD*b5eki), a. Forms: a. 4SUgCg)et^j 
sougit, sujet, 4-5 suget(t, 60gett(e, 4-0 ' 

5 Buggetj soiet- ] 3 . 4 soubgit, sublet, 4 "g 
aubgit, 5 subgyt, -gett, subiette, snbyett, 5 
subgetts, 4-6 subget. 7. 4-6 subiect, 5 
yect, -iecht, 5-6 iecte, 6 -gecte, f 

subject, [a. OF. suget, subject 
sougit, subg(i)et (13th c.), mod.F. sujet (im 
1 6th c.), repr. L. subjeci-us, pa- pple- of * 

subjiedre, f. sub- Sui>- 3 -h jctche to ^ 

Examples like the following are freq. in 
word should prob, be construed as inflected anj-, » 
formally indistinguishable from pi. sb. : — to 

C12SO lyilt. Palerr.e 463 Min eijen sorjy aren 
serue min hert & buxum ben to his bidding- - f- 

1 Cor, XV. 27 Whanne he seiib, alle thingis ben *ue 
him. c 1386 Chauckb Pars. T. f 634 Seint Paul seit 
wommen, be ye subgetes to youre housbondes. *45® ^ 

Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) jo6 ITiai realraes be noent su 
jectes to the empire.] , f „ 

I. 1 . That is under the dominion or rule 01 ^ 
sovereign, or a conquering or ruling power ; owin» 
allegiance or obedience to a sovereign ruler 
states a temporal or spiritual lord, or other supenor. 



SUBJECT; 
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(a) in predicative position. 

a. c X330 R. Brujwe C/irefn. Wace (Rolls) 14842 pe Engh-s 
>vere nought of o \vy\ O kyng ouer hem to set, Ne for to be 
til on suget. C1380 WvcLiF H'^s. (18S0) 44 And freris hat 
ben soget owen 10 penke bat for god bei Han forsaken here 
owen willes. 1387 Trevisa HtgiUn (Rolls) II. 59 A1 West 
Saxon was soget to hym. Ibid, 123 To bat see is sugett 
Barokschire, Wiltschire, and Dorsett. e 1450 Mirk*s Fesiial 
22 All be world is’as suget to be Emperour of Rome. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1, 26 Therwhiles that the hlonarchie 
Of al the world in that partie To Babilo>’ne ^•as soubgit. 
c 1425 En^L Ccnq, Irel. 26 per noght of ^ lond-folke 
bat all nas subyett to hym. 1456 Sir G. Have La7vAr7T:s 
(S.T.S.) 218 Here speris the doctour, quhethir the king of 
Ingland be suget to the Emperour.., 1 ansuere..that ihai 
ar nocht subget to the Empire. 1471 Caxton Recnyell 
(Sommer) 509 Pannon5'e was snbgette •\'nlo kyng prj-ant. 
c 15x1 ist Engl, Bk. Amer, (Arb.) Introd. p. xxxiv/2 All these 
be subgeite to the great kjTige of Israhel. 

^ y. e 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 426 To been subiect, & been 
in seruage To the b^t bom art of a smal village. ^1400 
Destr, Trey 5507 Dukes full doughty.. pat subiect were 
sothely to b« Perses. 15x5 Barclay Eglegesiv, (1570) 
C iv,\Vhat time a knight is subiect to a knaue. x6oo J, Pory 
tr. i.eo's Africa, vi. 265 All rotind about are subiect vnto the 
King of lunis. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Ambnss, 
36 The Island N\-as subject to the King of Denmark 1842 
W, C. Taylor Anc. Hist, xviii. (ed, 3) 573 The empire of 
India became subject to that of Persia. x853 Mary Howtt 
Ir. BremcAs Greece I. vi. x6z The freest of all the states of 
the earth became subject to a despot. 

(b) in attributive position. (Sometimes h>"phened 
as if stilject were regarded as the sb. used altrib.) 

Subject su^eriffr: see Superior sb. 

1581 A, Hall Iliad 1. xi Many a subiect towne of his. 
nxs56 Sir P. Sidmev Arcadia (19x2) 246 He was not borne 
to live asubject-life, each action of his bearing in it Majestic. 
2594 Selitnus S90 {Malone Soc.), ^ if t’were lan-full for a 
subiect prince To rise in Armes gainst his soueraigne. 1595 
Shaks. yoAti IV. ii. xyt O, let me haue no subiect enemies. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. iii. § 20 The Subject part of 
Mankind . . might . .with Eg>*ptian Bondage expect Egyptian 
Darkness. 1781 Gibbok DecL ff F. II. 5 note^ The names of 
his subject.nations. 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. iSo As 
studious Prospero's mysterious spell Drew everj' subject- 
spirit tohisceil. 2802 PiKKERTOH Geog. I. 309 Russia 
in Europe... Poland has been de\'oured; Denmark and 
Sweden may be considcredassubject-allies. <1x859 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. XXV. V, 296 The Court which had dared to treat 
England as a subject province. 1871 Morley Carlyle in 
Crit. Misc, 197 The relations between, .go^'eming race and 
subject race. 

b. io a law, a jurisdiction. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 391 Firste he sente 
messagers and beet his enemyes be soget to bis lawe. c 1450 
Loveuck Grnil xUv. 25 And ^at to soure lawe no more 
soiet l>at 30 be, but Only to the lawe Of Crisiyeote. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos viu. 34 Alle subgette and obeyssaunt >T3to 
the lawes of her sey^orye. 15^ Rei. Scaee, Reg. Scot. 
XXI. 54S AJezander^is nocht subject to the jurisdictioun of 
the saldls commissaris. 1690 Locke Govt. it. riii, To make 
him subject to the Lavvs of any Government, 

2. trojtsf, and Jig. In a state of subjection or 
dependence ; under the control, rule, or influence 
of something ; subordinate. 

(a) in predicative position. 
eu a 2340 Hamkjle Psalter xxxvL 6 Be suget till lord, 
and pray hym. 1340 — * Pr, Cense, 1035 pe mare world., 
suld be til man suggette, For to serve man. ^2350 IP’ill. 
Paleme 473 M5' sijt is soget to rayhert. C1380 Wvclif 
Serin. SeL Wks. I, 43 pei wolden pat al pis world were 
suget unto )>er sect. 1382 — Luke iL 51 He cam doun with 
hem. .and was suget to hem. c 1430 Hymns Virgin (X867) 
71 Deep is sugett 10 god to bendt C1S30 Crt. Love ii3t 
Us leffer were with Venus byden still,., and soget been Unto 
thise women. 

C1374 Chaucer 7r<r»'/«2X.23i He-.i^-axsodeyidy most 
subget vn to loue, evgjs Ec. Leg, .S’afn/jxviu. (Egi^fane) 
34 His flesche sa da-yatyt he had, pat to pe saule sublet he 
It mad. C1407 Lvdg. Reson Sens. 6133 For crafte ys 
subget vn-to kynde. 1474 Caxtos Chesse 11. iii. (XSS3) 37 
A TTirtn is subgett •\'Dto money may not be lord theroC 
y. CZ400 Destr. Troy 1846 As subiecte >'nto sjti. 2508 
Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 48 The woman is subgecte 
to the man. 2538 Starkey England i. L 12 fMan] lord of 
al other best>*s and creaturj-s, appljdng them al >^1:0 hj’S 
^-se, for al be vntohym subiecte. ^xyis BuRKExOrt'w Tiine 
I. (1724) I- 46 ^e military power ought always to be subject 
to the dviL 2723 Waterlasd ond Vind. Christ's Drv. 38 
Christ, since his Incarnation, has been subject to the Father. 
1841 Helps Ess. Praet. JVisd. (1875) 5 Imagination, if it be 
subject to reason, is its * sla^-e of the lamp *. 1847 Yeowell 

Anc Brit. Ch. iiu 24 Parts of Britain, inaccessible to the 
Romans, but subject to Christ. 1864 Tenkyson Aylmer's 
Field 71 Edith, whose pearive beauty, perfect else. But sub- 
ject to the season or the mood. 

(^) in attributive position. 
ia27lTE.KNWSOH] Poems T-.voBro, (1893) 32 A subject world 
I lost for thee, For ibou wert all ray w’orld to me. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. iv. iv, Upholstery, aided by thesubj^t 
Ene^irts, done its best, 187$ Jo%% i.i r Plato (ei 2) HL 
56 The virtue of temperance is the friendship of the ruling 
and the subject-principle. 

b. lo the power, law, command, etc. of another. 

e 1385 Chaucer Pars. T. r 1045 Ahvey a man shalputten 

bis wyl to be subget to the wille of god. C 1400 tr. Seer. 
Seer.^ Gov. Lordsk. 55 pat be y% subgj*t to pe hegh znj'ght 
of god. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione tr. xxL 58 pe worlde it pe 
flesshe shul be made suget to Pi comaundemenL xS9® 
Spe.s’SER F. Q. m. vi. 40 All that Hues, is subiect to that 
law. 173S Butler Anal, 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 96 These affec- 
tions are naturally. .subject to the government of the moral 
principle, 18x9 Scott Ivankoe xxiv, Thou art the capiive 
of my bow and spear — subject to my will by the laws of all 
nations. 1876 Black Madcsk Violet xv, He would no 
longer be suDject to the caprice of any woman. 

c. Under obligation, bound io. rare. 


SUBJECT. 


1585 T. Washikctos tr. Nidiolay's Voy. ni. rij. Sob 
[They] are not subiect as the other are to watch or ward, nor 
goe vnto the SaraiL 2788 Priestly Led. Hist, briii. v. 504 
He knoivs that if ew he be subject to pay, he will be pro- 
portionably able to do it. 

td. occas. uses: of a domestic animal; of a 
subordinate member of a series. Obs. 

X633 T. Adams Ea^. 2 Peter IL 4 The first subject beast 
he Irr, a hon] met withall was an Asse. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charae. III. 2S4 Had the Author of our Subject-Treatises 
consider’d thorowly of these literate Affairs. 

fS. To make ^ bring sttbjectx to bring into sub- 
jection or submission ; to subdue, subjugate. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiP 1 Cor. XV. 26 He hath maad suget alle thingjs 
vndir his feet. 2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 1. 277 Francx. . 
made alfe pe lond sogett, ffrom Sicambria anon tope Ryne. 
c 24^ Gesta Rom. Hi. 232 Now he is lakjm, & made soget to 
his Enmyes, & pou art free. 1500-20 Du.vbar Poems Ixxxiv. 
44 SuppoLS my sr^nsualltie Subiect to syn hes maid my saull 
of syss. 2561 1*. lioRTOsCa/m/t*s/nst. t. tj No man could then 
gesse that there should beany such Cyrus . . that should bring 
subiect so migbtie a monarchie vnder his dominion. 2587 
Holinshed Hisi.Scot. 258/1 Not ceasslng till he had brought 
the Welshmen subiect at his pleasure. 1643 Burrouches 
Exjb. Jst 3 ch. Hosca iv. 294 Conscience.. is here made 
subject to low and vile things. 

1 4. Submissive ; obedient. Obs. 

2390 Gow*er Conf, III. 52 His wif was such as sche be 
scholde. His poeple was to him soogic. c 2400 Af>oL Loll. 
42 To be mek and soget, and seruidable, obedient and 
buxum lo ilk man. 1474 Caxtos Chesse 11. v. (1883) 6r 'fhe 
wple. .rj^se aga^m ibeyr lord and wole not be subget. 2508 
Du.s'bar Tua Alariti IVemen 327 Quhen I him saw subiect, 
and sett at mj*n hydding. 2602 R. Johnsox Kingd. 
Commv. (1603) 164 The Moscovite [hath] more subjectes and 
more subject ; the Polonian better soldiers and more 
couragious. 

Tb. trails/. Easily managed. Obs. rare. 

2619 Times* Storehouse tejo [Rings] are. .so subiect and 
light, that they may be woroe on the least finger of the hand. 

II. (Const. /i>.) 5. Exposed or open prone A? 
or liable to suffer from something damaging, dele- 
terious, or disadvantageous. 

^2374 Chaucer Boetk. hl pr. iL (1868) 67 It nedip nat to 
seie pat blisfulnessc be anguissous ne dreri ne subgit to 
greuances ne to sorwes [orig. doloribus molestiisgue subjer-^ 
iam\ 23W WvcLiF Eccles. HL 20 Alle thingis ben suget to 
%‘any te (orig. cuncia subjacent vanitati\. c 2450 Myrr. cur 
Ladye 291 He that was vndedly was made subget todethe. 
2560 Daus tr. Steidane'sComm. 421 Therfore is he subjecle 
forig. obJeetum\ unto great perilles and danngers, sfyx 
MiltosP. /?. It. 472 Subject himself to Anar^y within. 
26S2 Drvoen MaeFl. x All humane things are subject to 
decay, a 1700 Evelyk Diary 24 Mar. 2672, Lord ! what 
miseries are mortal men subject to. x748Hill^/xA Fossils 
346 It is of a vtry impure, irregular, and some%vbat coarse 
texture, but not subject to spots or clouds. 2;^ R. Br.own 
Com/l. Fanner \\. 28 These lands are verysubjwt to worms. 

Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 233 *rhe disabilities to 
which the Roman Catholics were subject. 29x2 Selbie 
Honconf.xn. 225 Here and there.. Nonconformists will still 
often be subject to certain social disadiTintages. 

b. Exposed io violent treatment, damaging 
weather, or the like.^ 

1490 Caxtok Eneydos L 22 To that other she gyueih to 
be subgette to the face of the O'ght blody swerde. 1585 
T, Washinctos tr. Nidiolay's Voy. iv. xxiiL 139 The cilye 
..is vety subiect \'nto windes & Earthquakes. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies it. x. 103 'Phis 
Region is very mobt and subiect to raine. 1615 G. Sakdvs 
Trav. 48 The Sultans themselves have bene sometimes 
subject to their iasolcncies. 1631 Gouge God’s Arrows 
HI, § 6. 192 Go^ true Church Is subject lo assaults in this 
world. 2725 Iscoxx Albertis Arddt. I.7 The IsIeofLemnos 
..being very subject to Lightning. X76S J. Byros Narr. 
IVa^er (1778) 229 It is much too high built for a country so 
subject to earthquakes. X833HT.MARTINEAU TaJeofTyne 
vi, Na>’^ seamen are .. made subject to violence. 2853 
Ne>vm AN Hist. Sk. (1876) I. L iL 64 The sands of the adjacent 
deserts., are subject to violent agitation from the action of 
the wind. 

c. Liable io disease. 

XS77 Googe tr. HereshadCs Husb.zZ The stalke (ofiye) 
..his eare hanging downewardes, and therefore more sub- 
iect to blasting. x6oo J, Porv tr. Leo's Africa viiL 299 
Some of the Eg>*P‘kins are subiect >-nio dangerous rheumes 
andfeuers, i663<5EBsiEKCVw«rr/23l'hebonliDgotberwayes 
is much subject to rott. 1736 C. Lua^s Ess. Waters I, 2^ 
The more compound the water., the more subject will 
the patients be to fevers. 1863 N. Brit. Rev. May 375 The 
leaf and chaff of the cereals are subject to a disease called 
rusL 2879 Froude Caesar xxviiL 483 He became subject to 
epileptic d^ts. 

6 . Liable to the incidence or recurrence of an 
action, process, or state. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cesmogr. Glasseyj That the super- 
ceJestzall bodies are subiect to altcratioa. 2577 *5“/. Avg. 
Manual Ovjb, llioa art not disscuered by places, nor 
alter^ by tymes, nor subiect vnto to & fro. 2598 Skj^. 
Merry ir.iiu v. 127 A man of ray Kidney, .that am as subiect 
to heate as butter. 1625 B. Jonsoh Staple of Hrsis 11. 
Interm. 33 Is there nothing to be call'd Infimta, but what is 
subiect to exception ? 2720 Addison Toiler N 0. 192 ^ 5 A 
kind of good Nature, that is not subject to any Change cf 
Health- 1772 Priestley Inst. Retig. {17821 I. Ded. 2 V e 
are subject to successive impressions. 28x7 Jas. Mi^ Brz*. 
India 11. v. ix. 7x5 The parties were rendered subje« to 
personal examination upon oath. 2832 Brewster Nni. 
Magic V. 120 The nose.. is more subject to change tn per- 
spective than any of the other features. 2855 Forbes Gram. 
Hind. Lang, xoo Accompanied bj-an adjective or prosomi 
subject to inflection. 2879 in Cassell's Teckn. East^sw. 
96/1 He discovered that plants were subject to a regular 
sleep at night like animals. . 

b. Book-trade, iellif!.') Subject to discount. 

Daily Tel. 22 Oct. xoWTiat in the trade are known as ; 


.DooKs mat IS to say winch are subject to 

1 7. Having' a tendency, prone or disposed, (a an 
action, or io do something. Obs. 

^2590 Montwmerie Sonn. xxv. 5 Sj*n I am subject som- 
tjTne to be seik. 2595 Shaks. yofin iii. L 14 A widdowL 
husbandles, subject to feares. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV^ in. H. 
325 How subiect wee old men are to this rice of Lying? 
a 1625 Boys IVks, (2630) 752 Toll-gatherers, as being sub- 
ject to many foule extortions and oppressions. 2643x0^?^/. 
H^t. AISS.Comm.y:&.T. Coll. IV, 2S6 Nere any bowses or 
other materialls which are subiect to take fyer. 2666-7 
Pep^ Diary 20 Feb., How mean a thing a king is, how' 
subjert to fall. 1683 Moxon Aleck. Exerc., Printing xxiv. 
r 21 The Inck would be subject to run off. 2721 Bradley 
PnUos, Acc. IVks. Nat. 95 The smaller Kinds of Animals, 
and such as are subject to be destroyed, encrease more 
plentifully. 2759 R. Brown Comp. Fanner Some young 
sows, .are subject to eat their pigs. 2793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. § 170 Any thing being in the way. .would be subject 
to bitch upon the stone. 


f 8 . That may be brought under the operation 
of a faculty or sense. Obs. 

JS91 Harlvgto.v Orl. Fur. Pref., The holy scriplures,. 
are.. not subiect to euerie weake capaciiie. x6xo Shaks. 
Temp. I. iL 301 Be subiect to no sight but thine, and mine. 
*6x2 Tourneur iiLi, lfeeleasub>tance warme, 

Subiect to the Capacitie of sense. 1620 T. Graj.'ger Div. 
Logike 42 The formes of artificial! things are subiect to our 
sence. 2667 Davenant & Dryden Temjest v. iU. (1674)80 
They’ are Spirits "'hk which the Airabounds.. but that they 
are not subject To poor feeble mortal Eyes. i663 Culpepper 
& Cole Barthcl. Anat. r. xxii. 55 Scrotum or Scortum, 
hanging out like a purse or bag, and subject to the touch. 

9, Dependent upon a certain correcting or 
modifying condition; conditional upon; resting 
upon the assumption o£ Freq. advb., condition- 
ally upon, with the assumption of. 

28^ Ht. Marxtneau Ireland v. 77 She WTOte to her 
husband’s dictation, subject to the suggestions of his com- 
panions. 2844 Disraeli Coningshy ix. vii, Subject to an 
ample annuity to Villebecque, she bMueathed the whole of 
her fortune to the husband^ of Edith. 2883 Law Times 
10 Nov. 22/2 All other business should be transacted by 
single judges subject to appeal- 2890 Lazv Times* Re/. 
LXIll. 734/1 His power to institute criminal proceedings is 
subject to the conditions imposed by sect. 2 of that Act. 

HI. 10. Lying in the neighbourhood below a 
certain level, as that of a spectator; subjacent. 
Obs. or arok. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) ^ I. 243 The region Hixcany 
bathe on the este parte to hit the see of Caspy,..on the 
weste Hiber^ beenge subiecte to Caucasus, 1585 T. Wask- 
INCTON tr. NieJiolay's Voy. l xvL 27Tbb Bourg . . xs enuironed 
with great billes, vnto which of all sides it is subiect. 2^90 
Spenser F. Q. i. xL 29 Lon^ he them bore aboue the subiect 
plaiae. Ibid. 111. vH. 4 A little valley, subiect to the same. 
2695 Black-more Pr. Arth. vi. 14 They, .all around the 
Subject Ocean view’d. 2795 Southey yean of Arcy.ixBsi) 
52 As o’er the subject landskip round I gazed. 2825 
‘AcREsns* Feudal Hall xxii, The Baron’s iron reign 
O’erawed, for leagues, the subject plain. 

fb. Lyingimmediately below, underlying, Obs. 
2578 Banister Hist. Man rv. 56 The viij Muscles of 
.\Women..are propugnacles, and defences to the subiect 
partes. 2667 Phil. Trans. IJ. 497, I suppose, several sub- 
ject Earths, CuTTeutsandWindsaoN'ary it [phosphorescence 
of the sea). 

j* c. Laid open so as to be evident. Obs. rare. 
2556 R. Robinson tr. ATore's Utopia S iv. So finely set 
furth. .and so cuidently subiect to the eye. 


•f*lL Forming the substratum or substance. 
Chiefly in matter subject — SuBJECT-iTATTEB. Obs, 
[see Matter r6.* 6j. 2586 T, B, La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. L 162 Aristotle saith, that nature in one re^pert Is said 
to be the first and chiefe matter subject of every thing that 
hath being. Ibid. 441 Looke out some matter subject, apt, 
and fit to recreate our spirits withalL Ibid.zZ [see Matter 
sb.* 9J. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa tr. 70 Hauing made 
sufficient digression, let us resume the matter subject where 
wclefu 16^ [see Matter 6]. 2744 H.Bpooke i:<rrr<5- 
Vanity 156 And let her form be what you vrill, I am the 
subject essence stilL 


Subject (sDbd^e’kl), V, Forms: 4 suget(t)e, 
30get(^t)e, soebete ; 4-7 subiect(e, 6 iV.subgek, 
ba. t. and pple. subie(c)kit, 6 - subject, [ad. 
OF. subjecier, -geeier, -geliery or L. subjecidrCj 
requent. £ 5ttb(J)icire, subject^ (see prec.) ; cf. It. 
-oggettarCy sziggetiare, Sp. sujetary subjetar, Pg. 
Mijeitar. Some of the early Eng. forms are assi- 
uilated to the o-forms of the sb. and adj.] 

I. trans. To make (persons, a nation or country) 
jubject to a conquering or sovereign power; to 
)ring into subjection to a superior ; to subjugate. 

reff. Obs. or arch. 

238a Wyclif 2 Chron. xxriii. 10 (MS. Douce 370) ine 
onis of Tuda and of Jerusalem See subjecten tojou 
eruaunlts and bond 23^7 

Rollsl VII. 169 pc forseidc Harolde., k>;ng 
ubjeclid unt(^yin Denmarl:. o x,6o in A - yiriione* 

II. Ci 3';;)53 Efier tbnt theRomnnis subjrai. the Bmmee. 

Pai^IZ They be nowc subjected to the empermtr. 

IS I. 3&> Ocend th-nt tn tha^e 

TO to 4biSlhe hoill stait of the commoon weiU. iSot 
■ roHSoeATr^ & Comoro. (.603) i6e Sonte of them 
tufs uSed.th^Iues 


JVC 5 , II J D . 

L 9^ God in Judgement jajt 

who were themselves Jnb- 

Se’d hy the Jfucedonhms. 
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SUBJECTION, 


SUBJECT. 

b. io the rnle, government, power, or service of 
a snperior. 

155* Abp. Hamilton CaieeJu (XS84) 3 All subjeckjt to the 
service of ane lord. 1556 Lauder Tractate 0/ Kyngis 362 
How thay suld Inslract thare fiokeThat arsubiectit to tbare 
5oke. a x66r Fuller Worthies, Derbyshire L 233 A 

meek, .man, much beloved of such who were subjected to his 
jurisdiction. 1693 Drydeh Last Parting 0/ Hector ^ 
Andronu 125, I see thee, in that fatal Hour, Subjected to 
the Victor’s cruel Pow’r. <11700 Evelyn Diary Sept. 1646, 
Should the Swisse.. be subjected to the rule of France or 
Spaine. 1835 TniRLWALLf/rrrc^vii. I. 272 Phalces subjected 
Sicyon to the Dorian sway. 1839 Keichtlcy Hist Eng, 
II. 42 Subjecting them to an unheard of tyranny. 1853 
:Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) L i. iL 71 The^ service to which 
they were subjected was no matter of choice. 

2 . To render submissive or dependent; to bring 
into a state of snbordination or submission. 

138* Wyclif Ecclus. iv. 31 (MS. Douce 369) Nc sochctc 
thou thee to eche man for s>Tine. <r 1400 A^ol.^ LoU, y$ pc 
condicoun of Jewis. .bat is sogetid not to mannis tradicoun, 
but to Goddis ordinaunce. Ibid, 109 Tul he soget him to 
be biddingis of be apostlL i5oo-**o Dundar Poems Ixx. 20 
lliy vengeance seiss on us to syn subjectit. ^ 1568 Lauder 
Godlie Tractate 341 Least tha alwayis with Sin suld be sub* 
ieckit. a 1590 in Montgomery s Poems Suppl. (S. T. S.) 199 
pai sleichits sell ncuir subgck me. 1605 Piay of StucUy in 
Simpson Sch, Shaks, (1878) I. 227, I will not subject my 
desire herein And wait upon his leisure. 1614 KALnicii 
Hist. World «. 217 Altogether feminine, and subjected to 
e^e anddelicade. 1643 liuRRoucMES Exp. ssi 3 ch. Ifosea 
iL 39 If he subject that to his own base ends. x6^ Bramiiall 
fust Vind. iLpThey have subjected Oecumenical Counccis | 
. .to the Jurisdiction of the Papal CourL 1734 tr. RoUiiCs \ 
Anc, Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 51 In order the better to subject 
the minds of the people. 1744 Swift Three Serm. i. xo 
This Doctrine of subjecting ourselves to one another. 1827 
Scott Surg. Dau. i, He. .was unwilling to subject himself 
to that which wa-s exacted in polite society. 

absoL x6^ Milton P. L. viii. 607 Vet these subject not. 
169* Drvden St. Eurentonfs Ess. 342 [Religion] corapclls 
and doth not subject enough. 

fb. To overawe, prevail upon. Obs. rare. 

1603 Piay of Stttcley in Sirnpson Sek, Skaks. (1878) I. 2x4 
To be threatened and subjected by him. 1670 Walton 
Lives 1. 20 Sir Robert put on as suddain a resolution, to 
subject ^fr. Donne to be his Ck>mpanxon in that lourney. 

•p c. To master, overpower (one’s desires). Ohs, 
1620 Venner Via Recta viL 114 Such as respect their 
health, and can subiect their appetite. 1660 R. Coke justice 
Vind. 15 Subjecting all their passions andafleclions. 

1 3 . inir. To be or become subject, submit to. Ohs. 
cUfOo ApoL LoU. 76 New law teebib pat no prest nor 
clerk ow to soget to no seculer lord. 16*4 Bedell Lett, v, 
90 Shee kils with the cpirituall sword, those that subiect 
not to her. 1644 Hunton Vind, Treat. Mon, iv, 20 He is 
unresLsiible, and to be subjected to actively in lawful! things. 
<7*0 WooRowC<^. (1843) II. 477 His Majesty's govern* 
ment, which they most heartily pray for, ana subject to in 
all things they possibly can. 

t 4 :, tratis. To place something or in a lower 

position ; to make subjacent io. Chiefly^jj. Ohs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 69 The rest of his way is 
subiected vnder Vena cau& X594 R. Carew Huarte's 
Exam, Wits (i6x6) n6 Spaine Is not so cold as thcplaces 
subiected to the Pole. <2x676 "kitajz Prhu Orig. Man. if. 
viL (1677) X90 The UkeVolcans.. happen sometimes in the 
Land saojected to the Sex X807 J. J3 arloW Columb. L 194 
O’er the proud Pyrenees it looks sublime, Subjects the Alps, 
and levels Europe’s clime, 

•fb. To place (the neck) under a yoke. Const. 
io. (Only in fig. context.) Ohs. 

^*5^5 Faire Em i. 89 A number such as we subject Their 
gentle necks unto their stubborn yoke Of drudging labour. 
1641 J. Jackson Tnte Evang. T, 11. 220 To subject their 
necks to the yoak of ChrisL 

fc. To lay before a person’s eyes. Const /f?. Ohs. 
1715-20 Pope Ep. Addison 33 In one short view subjected 
to our eye Gods, Emp’rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie. 
1776 Trial of Nuiidocemar 106/2 It would be highly im* 
properjhat their books should be. .subjected to curious and 
impertinent eyes. 

f d. To lay open, expose (physically). Ohs. 

X793 Smeaton Edysione L, 1 196 UTie work will alwa^’S be 
dry, or subjected only to the rain. 

5 . To Jay open or expose to the incidence, 
occurrence, or infliction of, render liable iOj some- 
thing. t Also occas. to render susceptible pre- 
dispose to, 

X549 Compl. Scot. xx. 171 Euerye thing is subieckit to the 
proces of the tyme. x6oo Shaks. . 4, K L. ir. iiL 36, I rather 
will subiect me to the malice Of a diuerted blood, and bloudie 
brother. i6xi Bible TransL Pref. p 2 As oft as we do any 
thing of note or conse^ence, w'c subiect our selues to euery 
ones censure, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 12 Aug. 1641, It stands 
upon Contribution land, which subjects the environs to the 
Spanish incursions, 1701 Swift Contests Nobles Comm. 
Wks. 1755 IL l. 42 One folly, infinnity, or vice, to which a 
single man is subjected. 1758 J. Dalrymple Ess. Feudal 
ProperiyifiA. a) 91 Clatises, subjecting the whole to forfeiture, 
in case the prohibition was Infringed. 1770 Luckojibe^/x/. 
Printing 350 Having too much wool! in them.. will subject 
them to soon hardening. 1792 Burke Core. (1844] IV. 3 U 
would only subject the people to a renewal of the former 
outrages. 1830 DTsaiEU Ckas. /, III. 72 .A mind thus 
deeply busied. -was necessarily subjected to its peculiar 
infirmities.^ 1845 MacCulloch Taxation i. iv. (1852)1x0 
Is all that is upon the farm.. subjected to taxation? x86x 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 47 A blow or an abusive ex- 
pression subjected the offender to a fine. 

1 6 . pass. To be attributed io^ inhere in a subject 
(Subject 6 ). Ohs. 

' JoNSON Masq., Hymenzi ^Vks. (1616) 911 It is a 

noble and iast aduantage, that the things subiected to vn- 
°^f^nding haue of those which are obiected to sense. 


1649 Jer. Taylor Gt Exemp. iii. Disc. xiii. § 13 When 
the relations are subjected in persons religious, and holy. 
1659 Pearson Creed Ij8i6) I. 203 That all the sufferings of 
our Mediator were subjected in his human nature. 1664 Jer. 
Taylor Dissuas. Poperv 11. Introd. B 2 b, I hope I, S. does 
not suppose it [sc. infallibility) subjected in cvciw single Chris- 
tian man or woman. 1690 Norris Beatititdes i. 92 

For such and .such Vertues as subjerted in Man. 

7 . Logic. To make the subject of a proposition. 

(Cf. Subjection ii.) 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 120 How they be predicated, and 
how subiected. 1725 watts Zii^ciiLii. §3 A fourth Figure 
wherein the midtllcTerm is predicated m the major Pro- 
position, and subjected in the minor. 

8. To bring under the operation of an agent, 
agcncyi or process; to submit io certain treatment; 
to cause to undergo or experience something, 

i794R.J.SuLiVANf^/V:oiV<z/.I.5QThepoIar parts beingsub- 
jcctcd to a colder medium, would be more compressed. 2801 
Eucycl Brit. Suppl. IL 357/2 One knows not how to sub* 
jeet to the laws of our perceptions that which is absolutely 
independent of them. 1838 Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 274 
'l*be alcohol is then to be separated by subjecting the matter 
to strong pressure in cloth. 284* Loudon Suburban Hort. 94 
Ibis branch of garden management., has been subjected to 
scientific inquiry. 2855 Bain Senses Int. in. iL § 8 (1864)471 
Subject the same persons to .an extremely faint exhalation of 
the same substance. 1870 M ax M uller Set. Relig. (1873) 125 
When people beg.an to subject the principal historical reli- 
gions to a critical analysis. 2907 J._H, Patterson Man. 
IlaierS of Tsavo xix. 208 Just after this caravan had moved 
on we were subjected to some torrential rain-storms. 

Hence Subje^cting vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

1760 WooLMAN frnl. vii. (1840) 83 The Spring of the 
^linistry was often low; and, through the subjecting Power 
of Trutn, we were kept low with iL 1762 Hu.Mn Hist, Eng. 
I. ix. 185 The ambition of Henry had.. been moved.. to 
attempt the subjecting of Ireland. x88i Fairdairn Studies 
Life Christ xvi. 302 The subject often suffers less than the 
subjecting people. 29x2 Engl. Rev. Jan. 295 Science is a 
subjecting of the mind to things, Art is a subjecting of 
things to'thc mind. 

t Subject, /«.///<?. Ohs. [ad, L. pa. 

pple. of snhieire (see Subject u.).] Subjected. 

15*6 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 21X (He) hath subiect 
all th>’nges to hym, & put them vnder his fete. 2533 Gau 
Richt Pny 50 S. Paul vritis in the first chaiptur to the 
Ephesians, God hes subiect al thing onder his feiu 

Subjectable, -able (siJWse-ktab’l, -ib’l), a. 
rare. (.f. Subject v. + -able, -ible. Cf. Lite L. 
sxihjecttbiUs (Vulgate).] That maybe subjected /ff. 

180J-1* Bektua-m Kation. yudle. Evii. (1827) III. 4^6 
Under the assurance of his not being subjectable to eventual 
punishment. 1808 — Sc. Refirm n Not subjcctible to 
counler.inleriogation. 1831 Jer. Taylor’t Wkt. IV. *77 
It was propounded to theise fathers confessors as a thing 
not subjectable to their penitential judicature. 

Hence SubJoctabMIty, -IM’Uty. In recent Diets. 
+ Subjectajy. Obs. rare. [f. Subject + -akyI.] 
One who is subject lo another. 

1485 Digby Mysi. in. 752 Ht bathe made me clcnc and 
delectarj', ibe wyche was lo synne a 5 ubiectar>'. 

i Subjectate, n. Obs. rare. [f. Subject sb. 
+ -ATE h.] fass. To be inherent in. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles ly. 4B4 There is no moral evil, 
whicn is not founded and subjeciatcd in some natural good. 

Subjeetdoxa (E2?'bd.yekid3m). rare. [f. Sub- 
ject sh. +-D03r.] The state or condition of being 
a subject. 

1877 RolleSTON in Greenwell Brit. Barrovjs 698 No clue 
to its nationality, except in the political sense of subjeetdom, 
therefore is available. 

Subjected (sfjbd^e'kted), ///, a. [f. "L. S 7 ih- 
jeci-its (see Subject a.) or Subject v. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . Placed or set underneath ; underlying, sub- 
jacent Ohs. or arch. 

*597 A. M. tr. GuilUmeatt's Fr. Chirurg. X0/3 The fore* 
sayed subiacent or subi^ede membrane. 2667 hliLTOs 
P. L. xii. 640 The haslning Angel., Led them direct, and 
down the Cliff as fast To the subjected Plaine. 2673 Hale 
Ess. Fluid Bodies 5 The Gravitation or non-Gravitaiion of 
Fluids upon subjected Bodies. 2678 H. Vaughan Thalia 
Rediv.y Retirement 225 Where he might view the boundless 
skie, . . Subjected hills, trees, meads, and flowers. 2728 Prior 
Solomon 1.432 Where,. Ascends my Soul? what secs She 
White and Great Amidst subjected Seas? 2820 Wiffen 
Aonian Hours (ed. 2) 8 The stockdove’s plaintive wail Wins 
lo the curious ear o’er the subjected vale. 

t h. Subjected maiier = SuBJECT-JfATTEii. Obs. 
1697 tr. Burgersdicius* Logic i. viii. 26 Creation is nothing 
else but the producing of something out of nothing ; that is, 
out of no Subjected Alaltcr. 

2 . Reduced to a state of subjection ; under the 
dominion or authority of another. Hence, sub- 
missive, obedient. 

I <r 1586 Sidney A rcadia 1. xix, (1512) 123 With all subjected 
humblenes. 2^5 Siiaks. Tohn 1. 1. 264 Needs must you lay 
your heart at his dispose, Subiected tribute to commanding 
loue. 2690 ^CKE Hum. Und. iv. xix. § 6 He is certainly 
the fn5>st subjected, the most enslaved, who is so in his Under- 
standing. 1719 De Foe Crzisoe n. (Globe) 386 All the five were 
most willing,, .subjected Creatures, rather like Slaves than 
Wi%'e5. 2763 J. Brown Poetry Cf Mus. 193. The Patrician 
Ladies, who lately h;id reveled amidst the Spoils of a sub- 
jected World. 2815 J. CoRMACK Abot. Fern. lu/aniieide 
Guzerat jL 34 That a subsidiary and subjected tribe should 
have cherished such extravagant notions of their own supe- 
liority. 1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. VI.. EB To comply in all 
sweet and subjected ways with the wishes and habits of their 
parents. 2907 Trans. Devon Assoc. 48 The Welsh British 
bnd themselves absorbed a subjected race. 

Hence Subje'cteOly adv., Subje'ctedness. 


x68i R. Fleming Fulfilling Script, in. iii. (1726) 377 To 
dig in the town ditches, with a sweet subjectedness of srinf 
2839 Nnvfionthly Mag. LV. 44 Licking his face, and sub. 
jectedly, as if in token of homage. 2885 Meredith Diana 
xxxviii. Notwithstanding her subjectedness to the nerve*. 

Su'mectess. noiue-word. [f. Subject 
-ESS ^.T A female subject, 

2772 Nugent Hist. Fr. Gerund J. 145 It being a plain 
case that men only ought to be called subjects, and womea 
subjectesses. 

Subjectible : see Subjech-able a. 
Subjectify (sDbdge-ktifsi), zt. [f. Sobjeci 
+ -IFV,] iraus. To identify with or absorb in the 
subject ; to make subjective. 

^ 28^ Coniemp, Rev. VIII. 617 The oriental nilnd.,siib. 
jeetifies the indiyidualily, or, to frame a word for the occa- 
sion, inwards it. 1895 'Thinker VIL 342 Destructive 
tendencies in human nature which subjectify themsclvts ia 
the individual. 7900 Santayana Foetry ^ Relig. 2^8 To 
subjectify the universe Is not to improve it. 

Hence Subje’ctifylng ppl, a., viewing things 
subjectively; Snhjectifica'tion, the action of 
making or being made subjective. 

288* Traill xi. 270 The Unde Toby of the sub- 

jcctiMng sentimentalist, surveying his character through 
the false medium of his own hypertrophied sensibilities. 
iBpo w. PfleiderePs Devel. Theol. n. iv. 186 The idealistic 
subjcctificalion of the idea of God on the lines of Feurr* 
bach. X908 Ilibhert Jrnl. OcL 214 It would.. be far more 
accurate to treat sensations as l?ie subjeclificalion of quaVilies 
llian to treat qualities as the hypostases of sensations. 

Sulljectlle (sDbd^e’ktsil), a, and sh. rare. [f. 
Subject sb. + -ile.] Of material : Adapted to 
receive a ^ subject * or picture, b. sb. A material 
on which a painting or engraving is made. 

2859 Gullick & Timds Painting 126 The metal. .served 
asa subjectile to the opaque painting. Ibid., 'ibe nuleiuts, 
or subjectilcs, upon which paintings have been exerat^ 
2E82 Oracles 5 Nov. 294 The previous modes of printing in 
which the ink is contained in indsions-.orupon reliefs., 
and transferred thence to the paper or other subjectile 
material by pressure. 

SubjeotionCsi'bdsc-kJsn). Also4-5-ieccioun, 
-one, 4-6 -ioocion, 4-7 -ieotion, 5-6 -iectione, 
-geoolon, -gection, -yon, 5-7 -ieotionn, (4 
subieccoun, 5 -coyoun, -ionnne, -iecctionn, 
-iono, -ieotyon, supjeotion, 6 -ieooyon). [a- 
OF. subjection (12th c.), in inod.F. only in Rhet 
ssns^, sujllion (17th c.) in other senses, ad. L.Jk}- 
jectio, -Snern, n. of action f. subicfrei^Savistosa.), 
Cf. Pr. subjection, It. soggezione, suggezione, ana 
stibbiezione, Sp. stijecion, in Rhct. sense suijecim, 
Pg. sujei^So, subjeifSo.'} 

1 1 . The act, state, or fact of exercising lordship 
or control ; dominion, domination, control. Obs. 

ctyss Se. Leff. Saints vii. {fiacclnts) 485 Dee Hre fea 
leware wes ay, fiane fore Io ihol subieccione of nwe pal 
segyt pan par towne. e 1400 .4 fit. Loll. « \>oi pn oesue jo 
be prest, or be befor to hem pat }>u coueitut. .ouer prouel? 
in coueitine subieccoun of hem. 1596 SfExsea SlaU tret. 
\Vks._ (Globe) 650/1 They should all rise genera^y wlo 
rebellion, and cast away the English sulnection- xW Auj. 
Tojr /*./.. X. J53 Lovely lo attract 'Thy Love, not thy Sub- 
jection. 

b. Phr. In, into, t to, f unto, f under sitbjU' 

tion : in, into, under the dominion or control of a 
snperior power. Now felt as belonging to e- 

1340 Ha.mpole Pr, Consc, 4064 Swa it be put til 
truccion Thurgh k^t first was in subieccion. CfP? 
Chaucer MouDs 'T. 476 He. .This wyde world 
subieccioun. 2390 Gower Couf. L 26 Of Babiloine 
Empire. .(he] Put under in subjeccioun, C2430 Lydc. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 90 Of .\^urye lo rckne the kyng^ai'^ . 
Whiche had that lond under subjeccioune. i5*3 
SHAW St. IVerburge i. 2544 Lowly submyttjTige 
subieccyon. 1535 Covehdale Ps. viii. 6 Thou bast 
thinges in subieccion vnder his fete. 1592 Solwian^ 
m.i. 248 mi thou hast brought Rhodes in subieclion* * 
Siiaks. AlPs Well 1. i, 6 'lb whom I am now in 
euermorcin subjection. 2667 Milton P. A. JX. 
in subjection now To sensual Appetite. *2X7*5 ^ ilnt 
Own Time i. (1724) I. 46 Ibey [sc. the mililao’ t 

ever keep the Parliament in subjection to them. 275®^ 
Dalrvsiple Ess. Feudal Property (ed. 2) 3 Thc^ "J?. 
European colonies arc kept in subjection .. to 
country. 1853 Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) I. 

Galiph . .was in subjection to a family of the old 
2862 Sir B. Brodie Psyclwl. Inq. IL lu dz A 
imagination, which is kept in subjection to the , 

c. with possessive pron. or phr. denoting i 
superior power or authority. Obs. or arch. 

2340 HasipoLe Pr. Consc. 4070 Fra k^^t tyme sal m 
ne contre In subieccion of Rome langcr be. *39®^ 

Coif. III. lEo He.. Which hath in his subjeccion Ihomco 

whichcin possession Ben riche of gold. C24®® .-Linn 
(Roxb.) vi. 20 Oker rewmes hat er vnder ^ 


of the modur church, c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayt^° _ * 
408 ^Vhan he sawe that he was.. in the subgectyon 01 
iiavvde.,he wa.s sore an angred. c 1500 Melusirx si 
Counlre therabout he held vnder his subgectiotL 
Palscr. 355 Whiche dyd submytie a great pF-rt* 
in their subjection. 2^ Grafton Chron. II- ^^ 5 / 
mit themselues to the subiection and grieuous 
French king. 2584-5 Act 27 Eliz. c. 2. § 4 Tmi- 

under her Majesiic'? Subjection or Obedience- P' 
cow Trav. iiL 78 (The Cretans] would rather. .rend^ 
the Turke, then to Hue vnder the subection of Venice, x ^ 
J. Wright tr. Camus* Nat. ParaiUx x. 3 The ‘ j 

are those who have Lands, Ciities, Burroughs, ViHaS*^ ^ 
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Seignories under ihcir subjection. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg. 
I «• =5/t In reducing under his subjection the whole of the 
districts in which the best cinnamon is produced. 

2. The act or fact of being subjected, as under a 
monarch or other sovereign or superior power ; the 
state of being subject to, or under the dominion of, 
another; hence subordination. 

1398 Tkevisa iSar-Z/i. Be P. R. VI. xviii. (1495) 103 .4s the 
name seruaunt is a name of subieccion so the name lord is 
a name of soueraynle. c 1470 Col, <5- Gaw. 441 Sauand my 
senyeoury fra subiectioun, And my lordscip >m4amyt. 
1563 WinJet tr. Vmcctit. Lirin. Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 5 The 
subiectioun of the Israelitls amangis the Gentilis. 1596 
Spenser Siaie IreU Wk^. (Globe) 612/3 That generall 
subjection of the land, wherof we formerly spake. x6xi 
Speed Theai, GU Brit, i. xii. 23/^2 (Bristol] ^cause 
it is an entire County of it selfe, it denies subiection 
vnto either (Somersetshire and GloccstershireJ. 2620 T. 
Granger Diy, Lo^ke 248 In regard of their conuenience, 
and subiection to the whole, they make no disiunction or 
opposition. 1641 ‘ Smf.ctvmnuus * Vind. A/isto. vii. 9S Now 
we read no where of the subjection of one Bishop and his 
charge to an other, x6sx Hobbes Leviathan i. viii. 39 Our 
obedience, and subjection to God Almighty. 2662 South 
Serm, Gen. L 27 (1697) I. 67 The Will. .was subordinate., 
to the Understanding. .as a Queen to her King; who both 
acknowledges a Subjection, and jet retains a Majesty. 28x4 
WoRDSW. Excitrs, iii. 26S By philosophic discipline prepared 
For calm subjection to acknowledged law. 2869 J, S. ^ilLL 
ititie] The subjection of women. 2872 Yeats Groivth Comm, 
58 The patriotic spirit.. lost its force in a common subjec- 
tion to Rome. 

■fS. Submission; obedience; homage. Obs, 

1382 WvcnF I Tim, ii. 11 A womman lemein silence, tvith 
al subieccioun. 2387 Trevisa (Rolls) II. 2x5 pe 

bisshop of Meneuia was i-sacred of |7e bisshoppes of Wales 
..and made non professioun no]>er subiection to non oj>er 
chirche. 2387-8 T. UsK Leve i. il (Skeat) 1. 20 A 

maner of ferdnesse crepeth in his herte, not for harme, but 
of goodly subjeccion. 24x9 in Ellis Ori£'. Lett. Ser. ii. 1. 65 
We 5oure humble liges and servitours, with all subjection 
and humilltee. 1426 Lydg. De GuH, Pilgr. 2032 l*he body 
to the soule obeye In euery maner skylful weye, And bem 
to hyra subieccion. 2460 Capgrave Ckron, (Rolls) Ded. 2 To 
ray Sovereyn Lox^ l!^ward..a pore Frere. .sendith praj*er, 
obediens, subjeccion. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 
96 b,Good religyon and subieccyon sore reproueth contempte 
for his suggesiyon. 2672 Milton Samson 1405 Masters 
commands come with a power resistless To such as owe 
them absolute subjection, a 2674 Ci-arendon Surv, Levia- 
than (1676) 92 To withdraw their subjection. 

4. The action of making subject or bringing under 
a dominion or control ; subjugation, rare, 

2597 Hooker EecL Pol, v, xlix. 104 The subiection of the 
body to the will is by naturall necessttie, the subiection of 
the will vnto God voluntarie. a 2676 Hale (J.), After the 
conquest of the kingdom and subjection of the rebels. 
*849-50 Auson Hist, Eur,Vl\. xlii. § 43* *85 The conquest 
of Europe, or at least the subjection of all its governments 
to his control. 

1 6 . The condition of a subject, and the obliga- 
tions pertaining to Obs, 

*599 Shaks. Hen, iv. i. 253 The King,, who to disobey, 
were against all proportion of subiection. 2622 — Cymb, 
IV. iiL 29, 1 dare be bound bee's true, and shall performe 
•All parts of his subiection lo>*ally, a 2633 N aunton Frapn, 
Reg, in Phoenix (2707) 1. 291 The Duke of Northumberland 
..rose as high as subjection could permit, or sovereignly 
endure. 

t b. eoticr. Subjects collective! Obs. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) v. iii. LLij, Tbe sub- 
geccyon ayenst theyr prelates, the chyldren agayne the 
fader and moder. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 303 
How populous the land from whence they came was, may 
be collected., from their ability in commanding so mighty 
subjections. 

6. Legal or contractual obligation or liability, 
CX450 Godstovj Reg. 342 With^jut any subieccion as any 
of that same hold ought, sauf only the forsaide xij. d vnto 
the workes of the forsaid chirch j’crely. 2456 Sir G. Have 
La-w Arms (S.T.S.) 292 (IQ a man suld. .defend his frende 
in his presence injurit, sa is he nocht bounde to na subjec- 
troun of law tharfore. 2760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 
H (2765) 251 They distinguished civil subjection, into 
necessary and voluntary’. 27^ Blackstone Comm. IV. ii. 
28 'The obligation of ci% il subjection, whereby the inferior is 
constrained by the superior to act contrary to what his own 
reason and inclination would suggest. 2843-56 Bouvier 
Lavj Diet, (ed. 6) II. 553/2 Subjection, the obligation of., 
persons to act at the discretion, or according to the judgment 
and will of others. 

f 7. The condition of being under some necessity 
or obligation ; a duty or task* an ‘ infliction'. Obs. 

2582 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Coizv. 1. (2586)3,! feele it a 
great trauell. .to obserue such circumstances, as the qualilie 
of the persons, and mine ov-me honor require : which is 
nothing else but palne and subiection. 1658 Evelyn ^r. 
Card, (267s) 261 'Xis too great a subjection to gather their 
blossoms. 2659 — Let, to Boyle 9 Aug., The many sub- 
jection‘5, which I cannot support, of conversing with me- 
chanica! capricious persons, 2683 — Mrs. Gytolphin (1SS8) 
2S3, 1 tell you she looked at it being obliged to play at 
cards] as a Calamity and subjection insupportabl^_ *7^9 
London & Wise Complete Gardner ^1$ The only Subjection 
we are obliged to in such Grounds, is, first, to weed much. 

f 8. The condition of being subject, exposed, or 
liable to ; liability. Obs, 

2593 Mundy De^ Contraries 39 They arc free from sub- 
iection to cie medicines, which they haue need to practise, 
that arc subiect to the eyes inflamatioa. 1628 T. Spencer 
Zxigick 12S His subiection to death; as a qualitie of his 
being, 2758 J. Dalry-mple Ess. Feudal Property 
In respect of subjection to forfeiture. 

*|* 9. Hbet, An ansjver subjoined by a speaker to 
a question that he has just asked ; the figure in- 


SUBJBCTIVE. 


volving this ; hence, a subjoined or additional 
statement, corollary. Obs, 

x6o8 JjKinc Serm. 5 Nov, 13 For what hath the righteous 
I. The subiection or answere implied must needs be, 
mhil, lust nothing. 2652 Urquh^rt yirruv/ 278 The refuta- 
tive Schemes of Anticipation and Subjection. 2659 Leak 
JFatenvks. Pref. 3 If we should build upon this Rule of 
Archimedes, That the Superficies of the Water is Spherical 
..there Nvill follow a Subjection that we must hold in the 
Demonstrations ; viz. That the Superficies of the Water is 
Circulap *753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl., Subjection.. is used 
for a brief answer to a preceding interrogation. 

*t* 10. A putting under or placing before, rare, 

2625 T. Adams^ Leaven 100 The most simple; who better 
vnderstand a spiritual doctrine, by the reall subiection of 
some thing familiar to their senses. 

XL Logic, The act of suppljdng a subject to a 
predicate. In mod. Diets. 

1112. Misused forSncGESTioN. (Cf.SoBJESTiON.) 

o 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 351 l*he firste thing is . . ihilke 
flesshly concupisence, and after that comih the subieccion 
[v.rr. suggwtion(e) of the deuel. a 2450 A~nt. de la Tour 
(2868) 77 The kinge, thorugbe her false subieccion, pultc 
loseph into stronge prison. 

Sabjectional (ss^^e'kJanM), a. rare. [f. prec. 
-b -AL. J Involving or based upon subjection. 

<2x627 Bawe DiocesatCs Tryall (1621) iB By vertue of 
theirsubjcctionall subordination. 2846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
1 1. III. I. vi. § 3 There is the Unity of different and separate 
things subjected to one and the same influence, which may 
be called Suhjectlonal Unity. 

Su'bjeetist. rare. 'One versed or skilled in 
the snbj'ecth'e philosophy = Sobjectivist. 

a x86o Eclectic Rev, (cited in Worcester), 

Subjective (snbd^e-ktiv), a. {si.) [ad. late L. 
sttbjectivtts, {. subjectus, ~um Subject sb. So F. 
subjeeiif. It. sobiettivo, etc., G. subjektiv.) 

1 1. Pertaining or relating to one who is sub- 
ject ; heloiiging to or characteristic of a political 
subject ; hence, submissive, obedient. Obs. 

CX450 tr. De Imitatione i.xiv. 16 If}>ou leene more to 
ovne reson j>an to J>e subiectiue vertu of Ihesu exist, it wol 
be late or hou be_a man illuminate, for god wol haue us 
parfitly suget to him. 2595 in Shaks. Cent. Praise 26 For 
thousands vowes to them subjective dutie. x6o6 J. Davies 
Sel. Sec, Husb. (i6r6) F 6 Who honoi^d him. .And no sub- 
iectiue dutie did forget. x648SyMMONS Vind. 336 Neither is 
the King,., of so subjective a nature as to submit bis aSairs 
wholly to his wife’s guidance. <1x683 Owen Posth. Serm, 
Wks. 2852 IX, 97 Subjective perfection, in respect of the 
person, obeying, is his sincerity and freedom from guile; 
1706 De Foe Jure Divino xi. 346 The great Subjective 
Article concurs, To make bimall Mens King as well as ours. 

2 . Pertainmg to the subject as to that in which 
attributes inhere ; inherent; hence, pertaining to 
the essence or reality of a thing ; real, essential. 

z^s O. Sedgwick Eng. Present. 34 Many prayings, and 
fastings,, .and other doings have found no acceptation with 
God, cor wrought any subjective alterations in persons. 
2647 Jer. Taylor Lib, Proph, 233 That tbis^ confession (of 
Sc. Peter] was the objective foundationof Faith, and Christ 
and his Apostles the subjective, Christ principally, and 
S. Peter instrumentally. 2673 Burthocge Caiya Dei 395 
All how Barbarous.. soever, have. .a Light within them, and 
a Light without them, Subjective and Objective Light. 2844 
Gladstone Glean. (2879) V. 81 Nothing seems more plain 
than that her (theChurchofEngIand's]sobjective matermls 
are after all too solid. .to permit. .the serious apprehension 
ofanysuchcontingency. 1883 F.\rrar Acr/y CAr. L 320 An 
illustration of the method whereby the subjective righteous- 
ness of God can become the objective righteousness (or ju^iti- 
fication) of man. 

3. Relating to the thinking subject, proceeding 
from or taking place within the subject ; having 
its source in the mind; (in the widest sense) 
belonging to the conscious life. (Correlative to 
Objective a. 2 b.) 

1707 Oldfield Ess. Impr. Reason ii. xlx. Objective cer- 
tainty, or that of the thing, as really it is in itself.. a Sub- 
jective certainty of it in the infinite Mind. 2735 Watts 
Logic IL ii. § 8 Objective certainty, is when the proposition 
is certainly true m itself; and subjective when we are 
certain of the truth of it. The one is in things, the other is 
in our minds. 2796 Nitsck*s V'iew Kant's Princ. =24 We 
are certain that every point in the circumference of a circle 
is at an equal distance from the centre; for wc have su£d- 
dent objective and subjective reasons to this truth. 2798 
W. Tavlor in Monthly Rev, XXV. 585 Were we endeavour- 
ing to characterize this work, in the dialect peculiar to Pro- 
fessor Kant, we should observe, that its inte^ive like its ex- 
tensive, magnitude is small .its subjective is as slight as its 
objective worth. 2801 EneycL Brit. Suppl. II. 356/1 The 
motives to consider a proposition as true, are cither objec- 
tive, L e, taken from an cRiernal object, ..or. .subjective, 
i. e. they exist only in the mind of him who judges. 2804-6 
SvD; Smith Mot. Philos. (2850) 54 His subjective elements, 
and his pure cc^nition. 1830 Blackw. XXVII, 20 

Knowledge subjective is knowledge of objects in their rela- 
tion to, and as they affect the mind knomng. 283* Austin 
Jurispr. (1879) II. 737 In the Kantian language subj«tive 
c.xistences are either p-vrcel of the understanding, or ideas 
which the understanding knows by itself alone. 2838 F. 
Haywood tr. Kant's Crit. Pure Reason 652 Without a sub- 
jective property, nothing W'ould be present to the being who 
perceives by intuition. 1864 Bowen Logie xiii. 4*3 R 
appears to dtsprove..Kant'’s counter assertion that space is 
w holly subjective. 2877 E. CUird Philos.^ Kant it. ul 342 
Subjective ideas, ideas that have no root in actual expen- 
ence, but only in the constitution of the faculties of perwp- 
tion. 2832 Eneycl. Brit. XIV. 785/1 What is the ground of 
unity in things known, and in wrbat way does thought unite 
the detached attributes of things into a subjecliii’c wnoie . 
1883 Ibid. XVL 92/3 The ides of truth cr kaowledsc as 


that which is at once objective and subjective, as the unity 
of things wiA the mind that knois-s them, 
b. Special collocations. 

Subjective ideMismx see Idealism i. Snljecih'e method*. 
the method of investigation which starts from conceptions 
and apriori assumptions, from which deductions are made. 
Subjective selection ; the function of selection by or ihrougk 
consciousness. 

28^ Lewes Hist. Philos, (ed. 3) I. Proleg. p. xxxiii. The 
SubjectiveMethod which moulds realities on its conceptions, 
endeavouring to discern the order of Things, not by step by 
step adjustments of the order of ideas to it, but by the 
anticipatory rush of Thought, the direction of uhich is 
determined by Thoughts and not controlled by Objects. 
2877, 2887 [see Idealism 1]. 2886 Eneycl Bril. XX. 73/a 
Subjective selection, i.e...the association of particular 
movements with particular sensations through the mediation 
of feeling. 29x2 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 11) XIV. 281/1 The 
doctrine which represents the subject itself and its stateand 
judgments as the single immediate datum of consciousness, 
and all else. .as having a merely problematic existence, is 
sometimes known as subjective or incomplete idealism. 

4, Pertaining or peculiar to an individnal subject 
or his mental operations; depending upon one's 
indindaality or idiosyncrasy ; personal, indindual. 

^ a 2767 T. Boston Senn. (1850) 77 There is an internal sub- 
jective discovery of Christ made in, and unto the soul, that 
finds him by the Holy Ghost. 27^ Nitsch's Viev) Kant's 
Princ, 19S When any thing determines our will which is 
founded upon the subjective qualification of the indiridual, 
it is merely agreeable, though it may not be bad. 2828 
Hallam Slid. Ages (1872) I. 112 Sismondi never fully 
learned to judge men according to a subjective standard, 
that is, their own notions of right and wrong. 1858 O. W, 
Holmes Break/. d, xi, The ingenuous reader will under- 

smnd that ibis was an internal, personal, private, subjective 
diorama. <2x872 Grote Eth. rragm, ii. (1876) 42 This 
sentiment is. . a subjective sentiment — t^t is, each individual 
experiences it in a degree and manner peculiar to himself. 

b. Art and Literature. Expressing, bringing 
into prominence, or deriving its materials mainly 
from, the individuality of the artist or author. 

2840 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1885) I. 56 Enough of what is 
now generally called the subjective style of writing. 2846 
Ibid. 161 The whole subjective scheme (damn the word !) of 
the poems I did not like. 2853 Thomson Laws Th. (ed. 3) 
25 7 tote, A subjective tendenej* in a poet or thinker would 
be a preponderating inclination to represent the moods and 
states of his own mind. 2867 Brande & Cox Diet. Sei. s. v., 
Rubens and Rembrandt were subjective painters. 2872 
B. Taylor Faust (2875) L 33S The subjective character of 
the early scenes in Faust is clearly indicated. 

c. Tending to lay stress on one’s own feelings or 
opinions; given to brooding over one's mental 
states ; excessively introspective or reflective. 

2842 Kingsley Lett. (2878) 1. 88 Some minds are too sub- 
jective. .they may devote themselves too much to the sub- 
ject of self and mankind. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) 1. 207 pL comparatively small measure of the subjective 
excess which we would call mysticbm. 2872 hfoRLEV 
Vanvenargues in Crit, Mise. Ser, 1. (1878) 35 A musing, 
subjective method of delineation. 

o. Existing in the mind only, without anything 
real to correspond to it ; illusor}', fanciful. 

2B69 Haddas A/ost, Succ, Ch. Eng, y. 207 A myth, ..all 
in a moment rroeived as a real history in the actum world, 
while in truth it had been a merely subjective fancy. 2B70 
Mozley Univ. Serm. Iii. (1877) 69 Thb philosophy allows 
us. .to take pleasure in a subjective immortality— which is 
practically posthumous reputation. 

e. Physiol, and Path, Due to internal causes and 
discoverable by oneself alone ; said of sensations, 
symptoms, etc. 

Subjective colours : the complementary colours of after- 
images aibing from looking fixedly at coloured objects. ^ 

2855 Duncuson Med, Lex. s. v. Sensation, Subjective 
sensations, such as originate centrically, or in the encepha- 
lon,— as tinnitus aurium. 2860 Tyndall G/ac. 37 This green 
belonged to the class of subjective colours, or colours pro- 
duced by contrasL..iT3e ej’e received the impresrion of 
green, but the colour was not external to the eye. 2876 
Trans. Clinical Sec. IX. 97 Ihe boomings in the ear and 
the subjective buzz. 2882 Nature No. 616. 359 All the 
combinational tones other than these of mbtuned unisons 
mii>t really arbe in the ear itself and be subjective in 
character, 2899 AllbutCs Syst. Med. VI. 223 The subjective 
feelings of the patient must not be overlooked. 


+ 5. Subjective fart (scholastic L. pars subject 
tivcL ) : a part of which the corresponding whole is 
predicated. Obs. 

2738 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Part, A Suyective or Potential 
Fart, b the same with a Logical one, viz. that contain’d in 
some universal Whole, not m Act, but only in Power; as 
Man and Horse arc in Animal ; Peter and Paul in Man. 

6. Gram. a. Constituting, or ha\Tng the function 
of, the subject of a sentence. 

2863 E, Adams Etcm. En^. Lang. § 456 When a subjective 
sentence b placed t^ter the verb, 

b. Having the character of the subject of a 
sentence as expressing the doer of an action ; e.g. 
sttbjecHve genitive. 

2^ J. Manning Ing. Foss. Augment 19 Subjective or 
active form (nominative). Hid. 63 The confounding of sul> 
jective with objective genitives. 1873 [sye PREPOsmi'ELY^ 
2880 E. .\.'Aebott Via Laiinayzi Gcnitn cs ctvy^dmded 
into large classes, those in which the Gea. can 1^ readily 
replaced (L) by a Subject ; OD by an Object. The former 
are called Subjective ; the latter. Objective. 

•7. Of the subjects treated, subject-, rare, 

zBSz Times 6 Jan. ii/i The first addition to tbc endcccc 
b a subjective index. , . , . .... 

.8. absol, witli thei That wluch is subjective; 
rarely st. a subjective fact or thing. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER. 


j8i7 Coleridge Biog-. Lit. xii. (1907) I. 174 During the 
act of knowledge itself, the objective and subjective are so 
instantly united, that we cannot determine to which of the 
two the priority belongs. 1830 — in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 

1 The lpseity..j the relatively subjective, whose attribute 
Is the Holy One. 1853 Sir W. Hamilton Discuts. 5 note^ 
Psychology is nothing more than a determination of the 
Subjective and the Objective, in themselves. 1884 Chr. 
Comm. 20 Mar. 536/2 The real sweets of life.. belong to the 
internals and subjectives of existence. X894 Calderwood 
Vocab. Philos. 321 In the wider sense, * the subjective ’ 
includes the whole of the self-conscious life. 1897 tr. Fichte's 
Sci. Ethics 88 In cognition, an objective (the thing) is 
changed into a subjective, a representation. 

Subjectively (sobd^e-ktivli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -I,T.2] 

f 1. In subjection; as a subject or subjects; 
submissively. Obs. rare. 

*579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. Love 38 He wlleth 
them to stand subiectiuely obedient to the I^ue. 1678 
R. Barclay Af'ol. Quakers ii. § 11, 48 The Spirit doth now 
lead and influence the Saints, but. .only subjectively, or in 
a blind manner. 

+ 2. In a subject, as in that in which attributes 
inhere ; with regard to the subject of inhesion ; 
inherently. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Mctn 695 Hence doth arise another 
especiall difference betwixt a Sound and the obiects of other 
Senses, for these doe inhere in the sen.sible thinges actually 
and subiectiuely, both before, in, and after Sensation. 1626 
Yates Ibis ad Czsarem i. 26 Damnation is neither from 
God originally, nor in God subjectively. 1656 J eanes Fuln. 
Christ 195 The fulnessc in the text [Col. x. ig] regarded him 
subjectively,andintrinsecany,asa<////«^i«w dwel- 

ling, and inhering in him. 1697 Norris Reason^ Faith 
i. (1^24) 21 Come we now to the Consideration of Reason, 
as *tis taken Subjectively. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1722) 
IV. 167 By the Love of God we should.. apprehend cither 
that Love whereby a Man Loves God, taking the Term 
(God) Objectively, or that Love whereby he is beloved of 
him, taking the same Term Subjectively. 

+ 3. In its (specific) nature ; in itself. Obs. 

1621 Mountacu Diairibx yxi. First-fruits and Tithes were 
of the same extent subiectiuely; or if there were excesse 
vpon eyther side, it was in First-fruits, a r64x — Acts ^ 
Mon. (1642) 86 All the Propheticall blessings by f acob . . con- 
cerning his sons, are not all of one nature ..either subjec- 
tively for the matter, or objectively for the Persons and 
their Posterity. 2675 Burthogge Causa Dei 42 Though 
Infernal Punishments be all of them Perpetual, and conse- 
quently Infinite protensively and in duration, yet that 
Intrinsically and Subjectively they are but Finite. 1^7 
Bold Reply to Mr. Edwards* s Rejl. 45 That the Enquiry . . 
•was not concerning Christian Faith considered subjectively, 
hut objectively. 

4 . In relation to the thinking subject ; by a sub- 
jective process ; with reference to the mind or to 
mental representation ; in the mind, in thought 

1796 RitscKs Fievj Kant's Princ. 222 To be of opinion, 
means, to take something for true, but from reasons that are 
neither subjectively nor objectively sufficient 1803 Edvt. 
Rev. I. 262 Man is known to himself by consciousness. All 
other beings he know.s only subjectively. 1825 CkiLERioce 
Aids Reji, (1848) 1. 138 An idea conceived as subsisting in 
an object becomes a law: and alawcontemplated subjectively 
in a mind is an idea. 1855 [^IISS Cobbe] Ess. Intuitive Mor. 
85 When our idea of the Divine Holiness is subjectively true 
— that is to say, when it is the very highest which our minds 
..can apprehend. 1865 J. H. Stirling flegell, 127 
Kant conceived these relations [categories] subjectively, or 
from the point of view of our thought. x88o E. WhiteC^W. 
Retig. Pref. 8, I have readily fallen into the popular usage [of 
Certainty and Certitude], which regards them as interchange- 
able expressions to denote subjectively the state of mind only. 

5. With reference to the individual mind or 
the personal character, mental attitude, feeling.*;, etc.; 
in etc., in such a manner as to express the 
personality or idiosyncrasies of an artist or writer. 

1841 Trench Parables ix. (1877) 186 The penny is very 
different to the different receivers ; objectively the same, sub- 
jectively it is very different ; it is in fact to every one exactly 
what he will make iu 1859 Gollick & Timbs Painting 
A work of Art may be said to he subjectively treated when 
it is characterized more by the peculiar ecsthetic or idiosyn- 
cratic development of the artist himself. 

6 . Gram. In the subjective relation ; as a sub- 
jective genitive. 

1864 J. Manning Ittq, Pass. Augment 20 The genitive of 
the Anglo-Saxon personal pronoun.. may be used.. sub- 
jectively and objectively. 

SubjectiveneSS (s^bdge'ktivnes). [Formedas 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
subjective, subjectivity. 

185s H'YDe Clarke Dici.^ Subjectiveness. x88o Le Conte 
Light 13 In smell, there is an equal commingling of sub- 
jectiveness and objectiveness. 

Subjectivism (s^bd^e-ktiviz’m). [f. Sub- 
jective + -issr. Cf, F. subjectivtsme."] 

1. The philosophical theory according to which 
all our knowledge is merely subjective and rela- 
tive, and which denies the possibility of objective 
knowledge. 

1857 W, Fleming Vocab. Philos. 492 Subjectivistn is 
the doctrine of Kant, that all human knowledge is merely 
relative ; or rather that we cannot prove it to be absolute. 
2872 tr. Ueberwe^s Hist. Philos. 1. 72 Protagoras the Indi- 
vidualist, Gorglas the Nihilist, Hippias the Polymathist,and 
Prodicus the_ Rloralist.,were followed by a yoimgergenera- 
tion of Sophists, who perverted the philosophical principle 
of subjectivism more and more, till it ended in mere frivolity. 
2884 D. Hunter Reuss's Hist. Canon xviii. 388 The 
eighteenth century.. which gave birth to a subjectivism so 
boundless as to end in denying the reality of the world. 


2. The subjective method (see Subjective 3 b). 

1882 T. Davidson tr. RosminCs Phil. Syst. p. xxvi, The 
subjectivism of Descartes and Malebranche. 

3. A theory or method based exclusively on 
subjective facts. 

2865 Grote Plato n. 361 He cannot be content . . to be a 
me^ure for himself and for tho^ whom his arguments may 
satisfy. This would be to proclaim what some German critics 
denounce os Subjectivism. 2899 S. L. Wilson Theol. Mod. 
Lit. 420 In this strongly marked tendency to psychic analysis 
and searching subjectivism, Meredith is the true child of his 
time. 2900 Pilot June 515/1 This would . .climin.ite the 
danger of subjectivism, and secure that the points empha- 
sized should not be merely personal or of local. . importance. 
*9^5 J- Probl. Old Test. v. (19061 119 These methods 
seem to us calen^ through with an arbitrary subjectivism 
which vitiates their application at every point. 

b. An ethical theory which conceives the aim of 
morality to be based upon, or to consist in, the 
attainment of states of feeling. 

2897 tr. Kitlpis Introd. Philos, iii The aim of morality 
is for subjectivism the production of a subjective state, 
that of pleasure or happiness (hedonism and eudsemonism). 
1909 Edin, Rcv.^ Oct. 350 So far from weakening religious 
beliefs of an enlightened kind^ ethical subjectivism m no 
way afTects the question of their veracity. 

Subjectivist (sSbdse'ktivist). [f. prec. ; see 
-1ST.] One who believes in or advocates subjecti- 
vism. Also attrib. = next 
1874 tr. Ueherioe^s Hist. Philos. II. 65 This interpreia- 
tion, which would make of Spinoza a Subjectivist. 2^5 
F. E. Abbot Sci. Theism Introd. ii. 43 Ihe subjectivist 
definition of knowledge. Ibid. 44 The utter indifierence of 
subjectivists to their own innumerable self-contradictions. 
2921 EncycL Brit. VI. 850/2 The subjectivist principle that 
forms the starting-point of Berkley. 

Hence Subjectivi'etic a. 

1886 Eoersiieim Life Jesus I. 20S ttoie^ True religion is 
ever objcclivistic, sensuous subjectivistic. 2897 tr. Kuipe's 
Introd, Philos. 227 Su^ectivistic ethics, following psycho- 
losyi bas taken two diflerent forms, those of hedonism and 
endamonism. 

Subjectivity (sobd.^ekti-viti). [f. Subjective 
+ -ITV. ?>araaa..'L. sttbjectivUas, Qt. subjectivitat, 
F. sttbjectivite.\ 

1. Consciousness of one’s perceived states. 

_ 1811 Coleridge in Blaekw. Mag. X. 249 In the object, we 
infer our o vvnexistcnccand subjectivity. 2874 Saycb Conipar. 
Philol. vii, 28;? The idea of life, and therefore of subjectivity, 
is put out of sight. 2885 J. Martineau Types Eth, T/t. 1. 1. 
XL § 8. 221 They forbid os to appropri.ate to our own sub- 
jectivity the intelligent .acts of wnicn we are conscious, 
b. A conscious being. 

2830 CoLEnioGE in Lit. Rem. (183S) III. 2 The Identity, 
The absolute subjectivity, whose only attribute is the Good. 
1840 W.H. Mill Apptic. Panth. Princ, 1. 103 Individuals 
stand as* the subjectivities that realize the substantial* of 
the Idea. 

2. The quality or condition of viewing things 
exclusively through the medium of one's own mind 
or individuality ; the condition of being dominated 
by or absorbed in one’s personal feelings, thoughts, 
concerns, etc. ; hence, individuality, personality, 

(2822 Southey Omniana 1. 220 The nature of Bulls, which 
will be found always to contain in them a confusion of (what 
the Schoolmen would have called) Objectively and Sub- 
jectively, in plain English, the impression of a thing as it 
exists in iti^elfandextrinsically, with the Idea which the mind 
abstracts from the impression.] 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 97 
Often. . the plural we is. .a help to those who cannot get quit 
of their subjectivity, or write about objects objectively. 2B44 
\V, G, Ward Ideal Chr. Ch. (cd. 2) 79 The %'ast increase of 
what is called subjectivity; the very much greater portion 
of man's life and interest which is occupied in observation 
of his own thoughts, feelings, and actions. 2872 R. H. 
Hutton Ess. I. 248 ‘Subjectivity as it is called, clouds 
the eyes; we want to know how far our own individual 
deficiencies, and sins, and impulses, colour our vision. 1880 
Scribner's Mag. XX. 217 [Poe’s] studies of character were 
not made from observation, but from acquaintance with 
him^lf ; and this subjectivity, or egoism, crippled his in- 
vention. 2886 Patkk Ess. Jr. Guardian 1. ii This pioneer 
of an everybody’s literature had his subjectivities. 

b. That quality of literary or graphic art which 
depends on the expression of the personality or 
individuality of the artist ; the individuality of an 
artist as expressed in his work. 

2830 Coleridge Table T. 12 May, A subjectivity of the 
poet, as of Milton, who is himself before himself in every- 
thing he writes. 1^2-3 SehaJJs Encycl, Retig. Kncnul. 11. 
953/2 Characteristics of Hebrew.. poetry : i. Subjectivity. 
The Hebrew poet deals only with what concerns him 
personally. 2889 Sir E. Arnold Seas Lands iv. (1895) 49 
* Fidells' (Agnes Maude Macbar), who is frequently called 
the first of Dominion poetesses, excels in a graceful sub- 
jectivity. 

3. « SOBJECTIVISBI r. 

1839 Hallam Lit. Eur. iv. iii, § 55 His [Malebrancbe’s] 
philosophy.. is subjectivity leading objectivity in chains. 
1876 Fairbaikk in Contemp. Rev. June 233 Feuerbach., 
developed the Hegelian subjectivity into the negation of 
objective reality, 

4:. The quality or condition of resting upon sub- 
jective facts or mental representation ; the cha- 
racter of existing in the mind only. 

1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11, iv. 262 The mere subjecti- 
vity of sensation. 2884 F. Temple Relat. Relig. ^ Sci. v. 
(2885) 232 The pure subjectivity of Religion.. no more 
roved by this argument than the pure subjectivity of 
dence. i883 Oct. 596 Belief in the subjectivity of 

time, space and other forms of thought inevitably involves 


Agnosticism ; belief in their objectivity in no way imolies 
the rejection of Idealism, ^ 

Snbjectivize (si-bd.^e-ktivaiz), V. [f. Sdb- 
JEOTIVE + -IZE.J fraw. To make subjective. Hence 
Subje-otivized///. a., Subje-otivizing vbl sb 

1868 Bam * /b/nn Sci. tt. 742 Kant even went so 
far .as to make it [obligation] the principle of our moralitv 
but this w.as subjectivizing good, as he had subiectivirti! 
truth. 1868 J. H. STinLiNC tr. Schwegler's Hist. Bhiks 
336 Convening into objectivity, the subjectivized theoreticai 
matter (truth). 1890-1 J. Orr Chr. View God v. (1893) 210 
This weakening down and subjectivising of the idea of guilt. 

SuTjjecti’VO- (sebd^ektskvo), comb, form of 
Subjective = subjective and . . ., subjectively, 
2846 Sir W. Hamilton ReuVs IVks. Note D. 845/2 The 
first of these [qualities of Body] I would denominate the 
class of Primary, or Objective, Qualities ; the second, the 
cla.ss of Secundo-Primary, or Subjectivo-Objective Qualities. 
x868 J. H. Stirling tr. Schwegler's Hist, Philos. 276 A 
loosely connected intertexture of old subjecllvo-idealistic 
views, and of new objectivo-ldealistic ones. Ibid. 384 The 
cognized object.. if itself mental, is subjectivo-objective. 

Su'bjectless, a. [f. Subject + -les3.] 

1. Having no subject of interest. 

2803 Jane Thaddeus (Warne) 101 Sick of his 

subjectless and dragging conversation, Universal Rtv, 

15 Feb. 249 The subjectless dulncss of moilem design, 

2. With no subjects to rule. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 370 The subjects without King 
can do nothing ; the subjectless King can do something. 

3. Of a proposition, sentence, verb ; Ha^ng no 
subject. 

287^ Supemai, Relig, II. 11. vL 52 With nothing more 
definite than a subjectless to indicate who is referred 
to. 2875 M. Arnold God ^ Bible v. 269 It is not true that 
the author.. wields tlie subjectless he says in the random 
manner alleged. 2902 tr. Brentano's Knaivl. Right fjWront 
App. 215 Miklosich expressed the view that the finite verb 
of subjectless propositions always stands in the third person 
of the singular. 

Subject-likei a. or adv, rare, [-like.] Like 
a subject ; snbmissive(ly). 

2553 in Losely MSS.{iS$6) 240 Being in bis house., 

in pcrfecte quyettnes, good order, obedyence, and subject^ 
lyke. 

+ Su-bjectly, a. Obs. rare, [f. Subject sb,k 
•jiVk] Obedient, submissive. 

<2x603 T. Cartwright Confut, Rhem, N. T. {1618)483 
Our quiet and sublectly bebauiour, 

Su'bj ect-ma-tter. (Earlier mailer subject', see 
Subject a, 7 ; cL F. niatUre sujeite, from f 1500.) 
[= Subject a, + Mattek sb?^ ; tr. late L. suhjtdo. 
materia (Boethius), which represents Gr. ^ hO" 
KUftivi) (Aristotle).] 

I. (Cf. IrroKetpirij in Arist. Physics B I.) 

1. The matter operated upon in an art, a process, 

etc. ; the matter out of winch a thing is formed, 

U *374» *586 matter subject : see Matter sb.^ 6.} 
Wyatt 7 Penii. Ps. I 58 Thy infynite mercyc wante ummu 
muste Subiect matter for hys operalyon, 2626 Bacon 
§ 343 The Excluding of the Aire ; And..theExposingtolD- 
Aire . . worke the same Effect, according to the Nature of toe 
Subiect Matter. 2662 Evelyn Sculptura 6 Chalcograpn/-- 

an Art which takes away all that Issuperfluousorihe 5uojc« 
matter, reducingit to that Forme or Body, which wasduiCT U 

in the Idea of the Artist. 2662 Hibuert Body Div, 
infinite Creator, .when he made him [re. man] implycc 
subject-matter out of which she was made, manssovcraign y 
over her (jc. woman]. 1676 Alle.n Addr, Nonconf.wi ifi 
whole body of a Nation who are baptized into ^he Uruve^ 
Church.. are in that respect subject matter of a 
2867 Eng. Leader 25 June 326 In tycry process 
the subject-matter, the hypostase, is not two instants id id 
same state. . 

+2, The ground, basis, or source of something. VOs. 
1600 Holland Livy i. 28 Let us therefore cherish., 
subject matter of so great a publicke ai\d private 
[maieriem ingentis publice privatimqtie decons.i f., e 
Owen Disc. Holy S/irit u vi. (1693) 88 That God abideib 
in us and we in him is the subject matter of our 

II. (Cf. vnoKCtfxivrj uAt] in Arist. £th. A/f. 

iii, vii.) . . , 

3. Material for discourse or expression f 
guage ; facts or ideas as constituting 
speech or written composition, occas. for 3.“^^ 
representation; = Matter sb.^ 9 . 

(2586 matter subject', see Matter 9*1, 

Brztyn's Voy. Levant v. 12 The Rocks of Scylhi and • j 
dls, which afforded so much subject Matter 
Poets. 2759 Dilworth Pope 116 Subject-matterfor b 
cal muse, he never wanted. 2854 tr. 

Pelop. 89 The Persian wars, which. . supplied subjeci 
for ine frieze ofthe Temple of Nike Apteros. *®75. * ij.gfart. 
Ess. Crit. i. fed. 3) 43 The subject-matter which 
criticism should most seek. 2893 G. Moore Mo j 
. 22 What . .has this painter invented, what new subj 
has he introduced into art ? . 

4- The subject or theme of a wntten or sp 

composition; « Matter 10 . r\f nandcr’s 
1598 R. Bernard tr, Terence, Andria Prol.,.U"® . - ^ 
Andriaand Per/nikia'\ albeit they differ ^mnosition. 

matter: yet notwithstanding they are vnlike m comp« _ 
2649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. Introd. iii.^43 ^ every 

capitulation., of the chief aime and subjcct-mattcro / 

book. 1698 M. Lister Journ. Paris (1^9) 207 [A S 
is disposed according to the Subject Matter of j.. 

as the Bibles and Expositors, Historians, Fhilo^pk > 
2752 Labelye IVesim. Br. 205 The Number of Plates pro^^ 
to illustrate the Subject-matter ofeacb Volume, j 

lake Eothen iii (1847) 36The subject matters are slowi> 
patiently enumerated, without disclosing the purpos 
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SUBJTTGATIOlf. 


SUBJECT-OBJECT. 

sps^kcr until he reaches the end of his sentence. ^^877 D« 
Chambers piv. orsldp 377 The subject matter ^ing 
proper for the Sermon. 

5. The substance of a book, treatise, speech, or 
the like, as distinguished from the form or style \ 
— Matter 11. 

x6^ Prvnse zst Pt, Histrio^tn. m. j. 65 The Stile, and 
subiect Matter of most Comicall, and Theatricall Enter- 
ludes. 1752 Earl Orrery Retti. S-wifl 181 The subject- 
matter of these pamphlets may pwhaps be little worth your 
consideration ; but their style will a!wa>*s command your 
attention. 2837 Lockhart Scoti IV, v. 153 Both as to 
subject-matter and style and method, remote /z ♦SVaw/r 
shtdiis. 2872 Mikto Ensl. Prose Lit. Introd. 23 Had 
Campbell not been needlessly anxious to isolate the style 
from the subject matter. 1^73 Stud. /iartdbl’. Unhf. Oxford 
103 Candidates are expected to be able to translate the Greek 
text, and to ansv.’er questions on the subject-matter. 

6. That with which thought, deliberation, or dis- 
cussion, a contract, undertaking, proj’ect, orthelike 
is concerned ; that which is treated of or dealt with. 

2657 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr., In considering and debating 
of those things that were the subject-matter of debate and 
consideration. z66q Clarftkdok Ess. Tracts(i727) 176 Let 
the law prescribe what it will, and the King command what 
he will, their obedience to either is not the subject-matter 
of this vow. 2693 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 647 The 
lords intend to have another conference with the commons 
on the subject matter of the last. 2740 in Ilanway Trav. 
(1762) I. L viiL 33 We communicated to them captain elton’s 
project, and have received their opinion. .on the subject- 
matter thereof. 1B26 Bektham Humphrey * s Prep. Code in 
XVestm. Rev. (1826) VI. 466 If the subject-matter be a 
fractional right, as a right of mine-working,. .mention it 
accordingly. If subject-matters more than one are included 
in the deed, mention them accordingly. 2850 Newman 
Dif^c. AnglicoJts i, x. (2891) I. 304 A senes of victories over 
human nature, which is the subject-matter of her fthe 
Church's] operations. 2885 Mozley Mime. v. 235 The 
indiridual uses the totally distinct prindples of faith and 
reason according to the subject-matter before him. 2875 
Manning Mission Holy Ghost xii. 330 There is a difference 
between the subject-matter of prudence and the subject- 
matter of counsel. 2875 Dicby Real Prop. viii. (1876) 344 
That a \ritness who had any interest in the subject-matter 
of his testimony was therefore not a cr^ible wtness at aJL 
2884 Xx. Lotzds Meiaph. 532 Those defects of memorj* that 
^cur wth regard to a certain definite subject-matter of our 
ideas j e. g, the forgetting of proper names, 

b. That with which a science, law, etc. deals; 
the body of facts or ideas with which a study is 
concerned; = Matter 12. 

2660 Jer. Taylor Duet. Duhit. ul \*i. rule iU. § 3 Some 
lau's have in them a natural rectitude or usefuloesse in order 
to moral ends, by reason of the subject matter of the law. 
276s Blackstone Introd. do to the subject matter, 

words are always to be understood as having a regard 
thereto. 2828 Hazutt Enjl. Poets x. {2870) j In treating 
of poetry, I shall speak first of the subject-matterof 11 2864 
Bowek Logic xiiL 440 The subject-matter of calcubtions 
in the Theory of Probabilities is quantity of belief. 2874 
Sayce Compar. Pktlol. i. 52 Articulate speech itself, the 
subject-matter of philolog)*. 2895 Educai. Rev. Sept. 117 
Those studies whose subject-matter Is the direct product of 
intelligence. 

c. Law. The matter in dispute. 

2843-sfi' Bouvier Lavf Diet, (ed, d) II. 553/2 Sttijeei- 
utatteTf the cause, the object, the thing in depute. 2849 
CoBDEK speeches 29 Each should be bound to submit the 
subject-matter of dispute to arbitration. 2888 Weekly^ Notes 
22 Dec. 246/s Because the parties had agreed to divide the 
subject matter of the litigation amongst themselves in a 
manner not in accordance w'ith their actual title. 

Subjecij-object. Philos. A subjective object ; 
the immediate object of cognition presented to the 
mind as distinguished from the real object ; applied 
by Fichte to the ego. 

2821 Coleridge in BlacJxv. Mag, X. 249/2 The subject 
w-itnesses to itself that it is a mind, i.e. a subject-object, or 
subject that becomes object to itself. 1836^ Sir_W. 
Hamilton Meiaplu xxiii. (1859) II. 69 The immediate 
object, or object known in this act, should be ^1^ the 
subjective object, or subject-cbject, in contradistinction to 
the mediate or unknown object, which might be discrimi- 
nated as the object-object. 2S47 Lm\*ES Hist. Philos. (1867) 
II. 485 The thought is necessarily and universally subject- 
object, matter is neces'^arily, and to us uniyeisally object- 
subject. 1897 tr. Fichte s Sci.Ethies 4,7'rdisv{\xo\e'S.zo,in 
so far as it is neither subject nor object, but subject-object, 
has, in itself, a tendency to absolute self-activity. 

Hence Su:bject-objecti*vlty, a being that is sub- 
ject and object, conscious being. 

1848 W. Smith Fichte's Pop. I. 4^0, I am subject 

and object;— and this ^subjeci-objeci-ivity, this return of 
knowledge upon itself, is what I mean by the term * I *. 

t Subjectory, Oi>s. [L Subject jA + -obt.] 
? Inherent. 

26x4 \V. B. Philos. Banquet (^.2) PreC 3 There aresub- 
iectorj’ and pertinent peremptorie infirmities besides there- 
\7ito [xc. the ci’e] belonging ingendred, by Rbeumes [etc.]. 

StL'ljjec'tsliip. [£> Subject sb. -f - ship.J The 
condition or status of a subject. 

2864 23 July 94 The rights and pri\*il^es of Briti^ 

subjectsbip. 287^ Bathgate Deep Things of God i-L 151 
The moral nature of man is the fact out of which both his 
sonship and his subjectsbip spring. 

llSubjee (subdsr). Also subdsebi, (prron.) 
subjah. [ad. Urdu greenness, verdure, 

etc., bhang, f. sabz, a, Pers. se 5 z green.] The leaves 
andseed capsules of Indian hemp {Cannabis indica) 
used for making bhang • also, a drink made from 
an infusion of bhang. 


, *836 Penny Cycl. VI. 239/2 The drug obtmncd from hemp 
IS called bang, or hasebisn, or cherrts: gangika, or ganga, 
kinnab, subjah, majah, are other names for iu 2855 Dungli- 
SON Med. Lex., Bangite^..Subjee, 2880 Encyel. Brit. Xl. 
648/2 Bhang, the Hindustani siddktot sabzi. .is powdered 
and infused in cold water, yielding a turbid drink, subdseki. 
2887 Bentley Afan.Bo/.itd.s^66s Bhang, Siibjee,<yz Sidkee, 
the larger leaves and fruits without the stalks. 

Subjestion, refashioned form of Suggestion. 
Cf. Subjection ^ 12 . 

*55 ® J- He^wood Spider tf Flieyoda. 286 Serch their sub- 
iestions; how they male agree: To be graunted, with 
honorable hon^te. 2596 ). Melvill ( Wodxow Soc.) 

379 His prejudicd dkpositioun.-conceavit against us be the 
maist subtirt and importune subjestioun of ci^tie serpentes. 
Snbjicible (si/bd^rsib’l), a. rare. [f. L. szth- 
jicire, to Subject - h - ible,] 

•j* 1, Capable of being subjected to (dominion, con- 
trol, etc.). (Only Jer. Taj'lor.) Obs. 

2638 J[eil Taylor Serjtt. Gunpozvder Treason 50 A thing 
not subjicible to their penitentiall judicature. 2649 — Cr. 
Exevtp. Disc. ii. § 6 Before the susception of it he was riot 
a person subjicible to a command. 2660 — Duct, Dubit. 
itr. i. rule 5 § 2 Actioas..are subjicible to law's. 

2. Logic, Capable of being made the subject of 
a predicate. Hence Subjicibklity. In mod. Diets. 
Subjoin (szJbd^oi'n), v. Also 6 firabioii(n)e, 
subjoyn(e. [In early use Sc.: oA.eJb%.Y.sttbjoitidre 
(i5th-i6th c.), ad. L. sttbjungh-e : see Sub- 27 and 
Join zt.] 

1. trans. To add at the end of a spoken or 
\vritten statement, argument, or discourse ; some- 
times, to add (a note) at the bottom of a page. 

a. with words denoting the form or contents of 
the addition as obj. 

2573 Tyrie Refut. in Caih. Tract. 10/28 , 1 will pass to the 
mater, first proponand my lettre, dxairefter his ansuer,.last 
of all I s.'iil subione the r^utatioun. 2588 A King tr. 
Canisitts* Catech. h fitj, I haiff subionned thais twa tables 
following. 2656 Jeanes Alixt. Schot. Div. 3 Ha>'ing te- 
mo%'ed one fcare.. he sabjoj*nes a command of an opposite 
fear. 2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles \. v. 27 To these we sub- 
jo^med the ancient Navigations of the Phenicians. 2683 
Moxok Mech. Exerc., Printing i, In the same Book there 
are these v'ritlen Notes subjojTied. 1727 Col. Rec. PenTtsylv. 
III. 283 The several Persons whose names are subjoyned. 
17S5 CottTER Let. s Jau-, According to j*our request 1 sub- 
join my Epitaph on Dr. Johnson. 2802 RUd. ymt. V. 290 
we shaff subjofo, verbatim, an outime of the plan of such 
an institution. 28x5 Scribbleomania 248, I subjoin 
the opinion of a very clever departed writer. 283s Thiru 
WALL Greece ^’i. 1 . 187 He subjoins, as a reason, the com- 
paratively late age of Homer and Hesiod. 1846 J. Baxti:r 
Libr. Prod. Agric. (ed. 4) II. p. ILx, We subjoin from a 
caulogue alist of prices. 2879 Lubbock Addr. PoU Educ. 
ill. 59, 1 subjoin the ansu'ers. 

D. wdth quoted words or reported statement as 
obj. ; + occas. almost = Rejoin v. 

2646 Sir. T, Browne Pseud, Ep, 217 Bodin explaining 
that of SeaecL Septimus quisque ectinus sriati sigtium 
imprimit, suhjojmes, hoc tie maribus dictum oporiuit 
[etc.]. xWs Manxey Groiius* Low C. IFars 725 Subjoyn- 
ing at last, that they were tmd would be safe against the 
punishments of that cruel Edict. 1670 G, H. H isf. Cardinals 
L I. 20, I subjojm’d, I do not wonder, 2784 tr. BeckJordTs \ 
Vatluk 254 • We ha\'e here then,' subjoined Caratbis, * a ; 
girl both of courage and science.* 1853 C-Beonte F/Vfr/rr i 
xvUi, ‘She does sewral things vcty welL* (Flirtation 
amongst the number subjoined 1, in thought.] z852 Goul- 
BURN Prrs. Relig. ii. i.205 ‘Work out your own salvation 
writes the Apostle^ ‘withfearand trembling*;.. but then he 
immediately subjoins, * for it is God that worketh in you.’ 

2. To place in immediate sequence or juxtaposi- 
tion ; to add as a concomitant or related element. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, 571 lliey [vowels) may be both 
preposed and subjoyned to tticmseh’es and to one another. 
270X Norris Ideal World t xL 123, I haw subjoined a 
minor to his major. 27x6 [see sub-adore. Sub- 8J. 1752 
Hakris Hermes xi. iv. 283 ITie Accusative is that C^e, 
which to an effident Nominative and a Verb of Action 
subjoins either the Effect or the Pasavc Subject, 1803 R, 
Hall Sentiments Pres. Crisis g The New Testament sub- 
joins to the duty of fearing God, that of honouring the king. 
183S T. hIrrcHELL Acham. Aristqph. 669 note, A single 
Bacchlus appears to be subjoined to six anapssts. 1855 
M. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz' Instrumentation 3 When Monte- 
verde attempt^ to subjolnihedhordof the seventh on the 
domiaant u'ichout preparation. 

f 3. In occas- transf. uses ; To attach in a sub- 
ordinate position; to lie underneath and next to; 
to add as part of a treatment. Obs. 

2632 LiTHGOW Trav. viii. 369 [Fez] may rather second 
Grand Caire, than subioyne itselfe toConsiantinople. 1703 
T. N. City ^ C. Purch. 26 The. .last Fillet, whichsubjojTis 
the under side of the upper Thoms. 1706 E. Ward Wooden 
World Diss. (1708) joi There's no bringing him to his true 
Temperament again, but by subjoining the Bilboes. 

f4:. To add to, Strengthen, reinforce; to subscribe 
to, second (an opinion). Obs. Ivteigar, 

2810 Splaidid Follies 1. 158 ‘ Upon my word, sir * replied 
Seraphina, heartily subjoining bis laugh. Ibid. III. 65 I m 
sorrj* to subjoin your opinion,. -bj' obser\'ing that gallantry 
is too often the only characteristic of a soldier. Ibid. 195 
Report whispers that she means to subjoin her income with 
the widow’s pittance. 

Hence Subjoined ppl. a. 

28x2 G. Chalsieks Dom. Eccn. Gi. Brit. 442 Ixt well 
intentioned men mark the subjoined detail of the real 

^•alue of ihc imports, and exports of Ireland. i857Mit-tER j 

Elezn. Chan., Org. L x8 The- subjoin^ pre^mions are 
requisite, 2870 L'Estrance Life ef Miss Mtf^ I- *=5 | 
A mother's resentment at anything which could endanger 
her daughter's success is exhilrited in the snbjoineu letter. [ 


18;^ Eneyd. Brit. X. 224/1 'The subjoined table gives the 
results of temperature obser%'ations at widely separated 
localities. 

Subjoinder (s;^d 30 i*ndaj). rare-^. [f. Sub- 
join after rejoinder.'] A remark subjoined to 
another. 


2831 Lamb Elia 11. Ellistoniana, ‘I was hissed, Sir,* 
‘ And you have the presumption to decide upon the taste of 
the towm ? ’ ‘ I don't know that, Sir, but I w'ill never stand to 
be hissed/ was the subjoinder of young Confidence, 
Snbjn^able (sr'bdzt/gab’l), a. rare. [f. L. 
siibjugdre to Subjugate -f -able.] That may be 
subdued or brought under cultivation. 

^ i856 Science ITI. 232 An abundance of good readily sub- 
Jugable land, av'alting the settler. 

Subjugal (s»M377*gal), a, rare, [ad, late L. 
subjugdUis, f. sub- Sub- i + juguvi yoke : see -al.] 
i*l. Under a ‘yoke’ or dominion. Obs. 

^2485 Digby Myst. (1882) ni. 7, 1 am soveren of alsoverens 
subjugal On-to mjm empere. 

•{•2. Mus. ?PIagal. Obs. 

2609 Dow'Land Omitk. RHcrol. 89 The Songs of Authen- 
ticall Tones must be timed deepe, of die subiugall Tones 
high, of the neutrall, meanly. 

3. Accustomed to the yoke : of a beast of burden. 

2896 E. P.Evans Anim.Syinh. Eccl.Archit. 274 Lo, w'ith 

what enonnous ears This subjugal son appears, Most 
egregious ass. 

4. Anai. [f. Sub- i b -j- Jugal.] Under the jugal 

bone. In mod. Diets. 

Sn’bj'Ugate, pa. pple. and sb, [ad. L. sub- 
jugdt’US, pa. pple. of subj'ugdre (see next).] 

A. pa. pple. Subjugated. Obs. or arch. 

tr- Higdon (Rolls) I. 347 For cause the peple off 
Englonde sayetbe and cxy'ethe Gurmunde to haue subju- 
gate Irlonde. 2447 Bokenhasi Seyntys (Roxb.) 91 To his 
empere Manyacuntre hehad subjugate. 2530 Palsgr. 742/1 
For al their hye m^mde they be now subjugate. 2533 
Stewart Opt:. Scoi.l. 442 Vnto the Romanis subjungat [sic] 
to be. 1596 Edw. HI, iil ii, Belike, you then despair of all 
success, And think your countty will be subjugate, 1621 
Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. 75/2 Till it was first made subiugate 
to the Inaasion of the Danes. s6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle 
3495 Mans sence captivd'e, his reason subiugate. 2632 T. 
Powell Tom of Alt TradesixZjCi 147 The Lord MaIor..to 
whose commandement they be immediately subjugate. 2902 
Westm. Gaz. 28 Jan. 2/x The spirit of revolt not subjugate 
but gone underground. 

f B. sb. A subject. Obs. 

*773 J- YossFratricide U 791 (MS.) The dnpe. .The servile 
subjugate of Satan I 

Subjugate (sp-bdjj'g^a), v. [f. L. suijugSt-, 
pa. ppl. stem of suhjugare, f. sub- Sra- l g + 
yoke. (Cf. Sdbjoge.)] 

1. trans. To bring under the yoke or into sub- 
jection ; to reduce to the condition of a subject 
country or people. 

2432-^ tr. Higden (Rolls) II, 37 Tbat^yle of^^^3bte, whom 
Vespasian sende from Claudius did subiugate. 2530 Palsgr. 
742/1 , 1 subjugal, I bring under yoke or obej'saunce. 2654 
CoKAiNE Diemea iv. 283 Arsinoe won, all is >vod, and the 
kingdome subjugated, 27x8 Prior Solomon IL 284 O fav’rite 
Virgin, that hast warm'd the Breast, Whose sov’reign 
DictatessubjogaietheEast 1 1845 ffwiyr/. II. 736/1 

The special commissions given to the children of Israel to 
subjugate the land of Canaan. 2853 Newman Hist. Sk. I. 

I. ii. 74 They neither subjugated the inhabitants of their 
new coaDtrj'.,nor were subjugated by them. 2865 H- 
pHiixjPS Amer. PaperCurr. II, 96 The English. .av’owed 
their intention of making America a desert if they could not 
subjugate iL 

absoL 28^ Milsian Lat. Christ, ix. ^ii. (1864) V. 361 
This inauspicious attempt to subjugate rather than win. 

2. Iransf. and fg. To bring into bondage or 
under complete control; to make subservient or 


submissive. 

2^ I? Nashe] Almond for Parrot so Hewilneedeshane 
subiects, before be can subiugate his affections. x6o6 G. 
WiooDCOCKE) Hist. Ivsiine xxxvi. 224 There was no 
sooeraigne of Macedon able to subiugate their fealiy by his 
dominion. 26x2 Beaum & Fi^ Four Plays, Tri. Hon. i, 
His soul hath subjugated Mariius souk 26^ Boyle Orig. 
Formes ^ Qual. (ed. 2) 29S To evince that the same In^e- 
dient for instance, of Sulphur, is not as much subjugated by 
the Form of the iniire Body, as that of the purgativ e portion 
of Rhubarb, by the Form of that Drugg. X79r B^vell 
fohnson f 1 816) 1. 394 Nor can hfetor^' or poetrj' exhf bit more 
than pleasure triumphing over virtue, or virtue subjugating 
pleasure. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 650 Aristotle 
. .had subjugated the minds of generation after generation 
1863 Geo. Euot Romola xxiii, His love and his hatred 
were of that passionate fervour which subjugates all the rest 
of the being. 2870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 99 The 
an animal so early subjugated to the use of man. 18^ r- 
Temple Relai. Relig. 4- Sci. iv. (iSSs) iiS Many pecies of 
animals perish as man fills and subjugates the globe. 

•f* 3. To place as if under a yoke. Obs. rare. 

2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav.igo This Pnneeb^h 
a high veneration from his people, «bo subjugate 
shoulders for his support [qu’ ils le portent sur leurs espemies.] 

Hence Su*bjugated, Su'bjugatiiig///. adjs. 
2656 Earl hloNSt. tr. Boeeallnis A 
(1674) 22 [They] took publick revenge for subjugated hbe^ . 
ml IL Ixxx. 232 The subjugated p^ple rnay in Ume 
of Peace recover. i-Sa Mim Boioip- Cccth^ vm. Ttot 
noble and manly labour. vrb>ch..dr_;entan|:!« 0^” 

snchsnbjugatinssnares. TSTi\u.Ts Grm-ShCci>m^ TO- 
revenue was denvxd from tribute pard by sukucatedrat^ 
Sutjngation (Ei>bd3rtgei;/an). [ad. late L. 
subju^dtio, -dnc7it, n. of action f. subju^are to 
SOEJDGATE. CC F. stibjilgatm:.'] 

1. The nctioa of snbjogating or condition of being 
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SUBJUGATOB. 

sxibjogated ; the bringing of a country or nation 
under the yoke of a conquering power. 

1658 Phillips, a 1676 Hale Prxm. Orig^ Man, ii. iv. 160 
This was the condition of Greece the Learned Part of the 
World after their subjugation by the Turks, a 1806 Hors- 
ley Serm, viii. {18x2) 1 . 143 The subjugation of nations, by 
the prosecution of this war. 1825 Scott Talisvt. vii, The 
English fighting for the subjugation of Scotland, and the 
Scottish.. for the defence of their independence. 1883 
H. Wage Ctospdff Wihu iv. 74 Ihc craving of the Jews for 
their temporal deliverance from subjugation to a heathen 
power. 1^X0 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 11) VI. ^5/1 * 1 here is sub- 
jugation says Rivier.,, ‘when a war is terminated hy the 
complete defeat of one of the belligerents, so that all his 
territory is taken.. and he ceases.. to exist as a state.’ 

2 . transf. and fig, InteUectual or moral subjec- 
tion ; reduction to a state of subserviency or sub- 
mission ; occas. the action of subduing (the soil). 

1785 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. ii. 406 The almost universal 
subjugation of strength to weakness. 1849 Ruskin Seven 
Lamps viL § 2. 184 Obedience is, indeed, founded on a 
kind of freedom, else it would become mere subjugation. 
1856 l^NE Arctic Expl. II. App. 305 The,. exertions of 
Dr. J. J. Hayes. .kept the scurvy in complete subjugation. 
18^ B, Taylor Kcrthem Trav. 307 The subjugation of 
virgin soil. .is a serious work. 1871 Morley Carlyle Xtv 
C rit. Misc, 224 The csbcnce of morality is the subjugation 
of nature in obedience to social needs. 

Subjugator (st;*bd.:5r7gtfk3J), [ad. late L, suh- 
Jugatory agent-n. f. to Si 3 Bai 3 GXTE.] One 

who subjugates ; a subduer, conqueror. 

a 2834 Coleridge (Wore.). 1858 Gladstose Homer I. 
45a The subjugators of some race in prior occupancy’ of the 
soil. 287s PosTE Gains I. (ed. 2) 62 Paulus Aemilius, the 
subjugator of Epirus. 

+ Subjxi'ge, Obs. Also 5 -iugue. [ad. F. 
siibjttguer or L. sttbjugare to Sddjugate.] irons. 
To subjugate. Also Subju'ging -Bbl. sb. 

1471 Caxsou I! eciwH (Sommer) 367 They la>e yow wete 
that they haue good right to subiugue yow. 1474 — Chesse 
in. V. (1883) 124 Aknyghtof rome..that had newly conquerid 
and subiuged the yle of Corhika. 2592 Wyrlev Anuorie 
26 Such people by plaine feate of Armes subjuged. 2660 
A, Sadler SuhJ. joy 29 Except thou.. make Us bow. And 
yield our Necks, to thy Subjuging too. 

S'abjnnction.CsiJbdju-qkJan). Nowranr. [ad. 
late L. subjunciio, •dnem, a. of action f. stibjtmglre 
to Subjoin.] The action of subjoining a slate- 
ment, etc. ; the condition of being subjoined, 
annexed, or closely attached. 

1S33 T. Adasis £>/». 2 PeUr’m. jS, 1501 Paul could not 
speake of this mercie without the subjunction of glorle. 
X733 J. Clarku Gratit. Lat. Tongue 155 In Dependence 
upon, or in Subjunction to some other Verb. 1783 Blair 
Leet, xi. I. 218 The subjunction of Dolabella's character is 
foreign to the main object. 1889 Wesskly Diet. Bug!. \ 
Germ. It. Beifilgung addition, subjunction. 
Stl'bjtmC'Cl'Ve (siibdjo'gktiv), a, and sb, [ad. 
L. subjunctiv-us, f. sitbjtnteU, pa. ppl. stem of sttb- 
jtmglrt to Subjoin. Cf. F. subjonclf, It. sub- 
iuniivo, Sp. stibjuniivo ; also It. soggiHntivob\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Cram. That is subjoined or dependent. 

1 *. subjunctiyui is a translation of Gr. uiroraxTiKo?, which 
as a grammatical term was used variously with the meaning 
‘subjoined* : see below, 

*j*a. Subjunctive article (Gr.dp^poi' vrrtTra/frt/cdi'), 
the relative or ^ d, as opposed to the ' prepositive 
article’ o ^ to; hence stibjunetive jronoitnyadverh 
= relative prononn, adverb. Subjunctive vowel 
(L. vocalis subjunctiva^ Gr, vnoratcTiKov), 

the second vowel of a diphthong. Subjunctive 
proposiliojty a subordinate clause. Obs, 

*583 subjunctive ariicle [see Prepositive]. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor, 1355 This particle or Conjunction E», that 
is to say. If, and. .what Subjunctive proposition soever 
following after it. 2700 A. Lane Key Art Lett. (1705) to 
E Subjunctive is written at the end of a word, after a smgle 
Consonant to make the single Vowel before it long, 2752 
Harris Hemtes i. v. (1765) 79 We may with just reason., 
call this Pronoun the Subjunctive, because it cannot . . intro- 
duce an original Sentence. 2818 Stodoart in Encycl, 
Meirop. (1845) 1 . 43/1 The principal subjunctive pronouns in 
English are v)ho and which, and sometimes that. 2824 
L. Murray Engl, Gram, (ed. 5) 1 , 195 When we read the 
first chapter of Genesis, we perceive, that this subjunctive 
pronoun, as it may be called, occurs but seldom. • 

b.^ Designating a mood (L. modus subjunctivitSy 
Gr. vTToraKTiKii tyKXicis) the forms of which are 
employed to denote an action or a state as con- 
ceived (and not as a fact) and therefore used to 
express a wish, command, exhortation, or a con- 
tingent, hypothetical, or prospective event. (The 
mood is used in both principal and subordinate 
clauses ; cf., however. Conjunctive a, 3 c.) Also;' 
belonging to this mood, e. g. subjunctive present 
or present subjunctive. 

So named because it was regarded as socially appropriate 
to subjoined ’ or subordinate clauses. 

253® PALSCR.84 Thesubjunctive mode whiche they ever use 
folowyng an other verbe, and addyng this worde gue before 
BaiNSLf:Y Posing Pis. (1669) 31 Why is it called 
the Su^unctive ^Mood ? A. Because h dependeth upon 
some other Verb in the same sentence, cither going before, 
or coming after it. ^ 1669 Milton Acced. Gram. 17 Tiiere 
h® four floods, which expre^.s the manner of doing; the 
^^“icative, the Imperative, the Potential or Subjunctive, 
Infinitive. 1751 Harris Hermes i. viii. (1765) 143 
Ahis Mod^ as often as it is ia this manner subjoined, is 


called by Grammarians not the Potential, but the Sub- 
junctive. 2839 T. Mitchell Frogs Aristoph. 589 notCy 
Examples of a subjunctive interrogative in ihe present tense 
..are not wanting m the Greek writings. 2853 Max MUller 
Chips {iZZo) I. til. 79 No subjunctive mood existed in the 
common Sanskrit. ^ x86t Paley Hsschylus (zd. 2) Pers. x^o 
To combine an aorist subjunctive with a future indicative. 

Go Characteristic of what is expressed by the 
subjunctive mood ; contingent, hypothetical. 

2837 G, Phillips Syriac Gram, xw The tenses. . in many 
cases express a potential, subjunctiv^or hypothetical sense. 
2866 R. Chambers Ess, Scr. 11. 2x4 One of the subjunctive 
heroes of literature and science. 1893 Hansard's Pari, 
Debales Ser. iii. VIII. 1589 To make a subjunctive or con- 
tingent apology. 

1 2 . In general sense : Additional to. Ohs. rare, 
a 2670 Hacket Abp, Williams f. 87 A few things more, 
subjunctive to the former^ were thought meet to be Castiga- 
ted in Preachers at that time. 

(See quot.) Obs. rare~°. 

2656 Blou.nt Glossogr.y SubjunclivCy that undcr-sets, or 
joyns underneath. 

B. sb. Gram. 

I . The subjunctive mood ; a form of a verb belong- 
ing to the subjunctive mood. 

1622 J. W. tr. OudirPs Sp. Gram. 4 CogJr. . maketh in the 
Optatiuc and Subiunctiuc Cdj'a, 2728 Ciiambers Cycl. s.v. 
Mood. Men might have invented a particular Inflection... 
But they han’t done It; and in lieu thereof, make use of 
the Subjunctive. 1835 T. Mitchell Acharti. Aristoph. 
253 tiote^ The .suMunettve thus used without ap has an in- 
terrogative and future signification. x86o G. P. Marsh 
Led. Enel. Lang. xiv. 317 The subjunctive is evidently 
passing out of use, and there is good reason to suppose that 
It will soon become obsolete altogether. 1875 Poste Cains 
1. (cd. 2) 36 The edicts and interdicts of the praetor are 
couched in the subjunctive (Exhibeas, Reslituos, &c.), a 
milder form of imperative. 

*}* 2 . A relative. Obs. rare. 

2818 Stoddamt in Encyel. Metrop, (1845) I. B3/2 Why-ty 
svhenccy and whither,. indiflcrcnlly for intcrrogalivcs 
and subjunctives. 

Hence Snbjwnctively adv., in the subjunctive 
mood, as a subjunctive. 

2631 Ilonnns Leidathait i.vL 29 Deliberation is expressed 
Subjunciively • %vhich is a speech proper tosignific supposi- 
tions. 1871 Public School Lat. Gram. § 67. 167 Examples of 
the Conjunctive Mood used Subjunctivcly aedait ut 
aegrotem. 

Sn'bki’Ugdom. [Sub- 7 b.] One of the pri- 
mary groups into which the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are divided. 

2825 W, S. l\kCLt.ppi Annulosa Jaxfan. 5 If we. . descend 
from ibe consideration of the kingdom Animalla to the 
department or sub-kingdom Annulosa, 2852 Carpenter 
Matu Phys. (cd. 2) 131 These Red Corpuscles can scarcely 
be said to exist in the blood of Invertebrated animal.^ 
and their proportion in the blood of Veriebrata varies 
considerably in the several groups of that sub-kingdom. 
2870 H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool. (1875) 26 The six types 
or plans of structure, upon one or other of which all known 
animals have been constructed, arc technically called ‘sub- 
kingdoms *, and are known by the names Protoroa, Ccclen- 
terata, Annuloida, Annulosa, MoUusca, and Vcrtebraia. 
2877 Dawson Orig. World x, 213 The three Cuvicrian sub- 
kingdoms of the Kadiata, Articulata, and ^lollusca. 2900 
1 ). D. Jackson Glois. Bot. 'TermSy Subkingdom, the main 
division of a kingdom, a primary botanic division, as Phane- 
rogams and Cryptogams. 

t StlMabe. Obs. rare-"^. [ad. L. sublabium 
(recorded only as a plant-name), f. sub- ijUB- 3 + 
labium lip.] The underlip. 

XS77 ^Golden Aphrod. Eiv, Mundifijaig their 

bcardes, cn-tailips their teeth, correcting their bnires, cut- 
ting tlieir sublabes, 

Sublaxisariail (subltepses-rian), sb. and a. 
Thiol, [f. mod.L. sublapsaritts, f. sub- Sub- 17 
+ lapsus fall, Labse ; see -IAN. Cf. F. siiblapsaire.'] 

A. sb. = I.NFRALAB.SAllIAN A, q. V. 

2636 JcR. Taylor Deus *justijicatns 33 The Sublapsa- 
rians say, That God made it by his decree necessary, that 
all wee who were bom of Adam should be bom guilty of 
Originall Sin. a 2660 Hammond Hell Tonu. (1665) 67 They 
which deny all irrespective decree of Reprobation orPrmte- 
rition against Supralapsartans and Sublapsarian-s. 2765 
Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cent. xvir. 11. ii. § 12 
The Reformed church was immediately divided Into Uni- 
vcrsalists, Serai-universalisls, Supralapsarians, and Sub- 
lapsarians, ^ 2852 R. S. Hawker in Life 4- Lett. (2905) 217 
His little girl is a Sub-lapsarian. 2894 Simkinson Laud \. 
23 The Puritan chiefs, divided into two hostile camps of 
sublapsarians and supral.ai^rians, argued interminably the 
question whether the Divine decrees of rigid election or 
reprobation dated from before or after the fall of Adam. 

B. adj. = IXFRALAPSAKIAN B. 

a 1660 Hammond Pact/. Disc. The Decree of Reproba- 
tion according to the Sublapsarian Doctrine, being nothing 
else but a meer preteriiion or non-election of some persons 
whom God left, as he found, a Doddridge Led, (1763) 

460 The Supralapsarian and Sublap^rian schemes agree m 
asserting the doctrine of predesimatton, but wUh this difiei- 
cnce. ^plpS Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl, Hist. Cent. xvii. 

II. II. ii. § 20 The Sublapsarian doctors. x'bZs Encycl. Brit, 
X IX. 67* A The canons of Dort . .are favourable to the sub- 
lapsarian view. 

Hence SublapsaTianism, the doctrine of the 
sublapsarians. So "f* Subla-psary a. = Sublap- 
barian B. 

2728 Chambers Cycl., Snhlapsary, in Theology ; or Infra- 
lapsary; a Term applied to such as hold, that God having 
foreseen the Fall of Adam, and in consequence thereof, the 
La)ss of Mankind ; resolved to give a Grace sufficient to 
Salvation to some, and to refuse it to others. 1865 Pall 


Mall Gas. 20 Oct, 11 Predestinarianism,Supra.lap^tianisTn 

Sublapsarianism, with all their various minor variation& 
2875 Spurgeon Led. Stud. Ser. l 78 The great problems of 
sublapsarianism and supralapsarianism. 

t Subla'te, pa.pple. Obs. rarg-'^. [ad. L. suh- 
Idi-us (see next).] Removed. 

2694 Motteux Rabelais v. 249 Then All arise, the Tables 
are sublate. 

Sublate (sr?bla*t), V. [f. L. suhlat-^ {, stih-. 
Sub- 25 + ldt~ (for pa. ppl. stem oficlllreio 

take away.] 

1 . trans. To remove, takeaway. Obs. 

a 25^8 Hall Chron.y Hen. VI ly x b, The aucthores of y® 
mischicfc [were] sublatcd and plucked awaye. xfoi B. Jon- 
SON Ev. Man in Hum. (Qo. x) ii.iii, This brasse varnish being 
washt ofh and three or foure other tricks sublated. 2657 
Hawke Killing is M. 46 Tiberius, .was sublated by poison. 

2 , Logic. To deny, contradict, disaffirm : opposed 
to Posit 2. 

2838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xvii, (1866) 1 , 331 When of 
two opposite predicates the one is posited or affirmed, the 
other is sublated or denied. 1B64 dowen Logic fi. 163 As 
both cannot be false, if 1 sublate one, the other is posited. 
2867 Atwater Logic 180 Whether, in the Subsumption, the 
Disjunct hicmbers arc properly sublated. 

3 . Hegelian Philos, (rendering G. used 

by Hegel as having the opposite meanings of 
‘destroy * and ‘ preserve ’) : see quots. 1865. 

286s J. H. Stirling of Hegel\. 354 Nothinepa^ts 
over into Being, but Being equally sublates itself, is a 
passing over into Nothing, Ceasing-to-be. They sablale 
not themselves mutually, not the one the other externally; 
but each sublates itself in itself, and is in its own self the 
contrary of itself. Ibid. 357 A thing is sublated, resolved, 
only so far as it lias gone into unity with its opposite.^ 1868 
— tr. Sehwegler's HisL Philos. 401 The ,«;peculative of 
Hegel is also clear ; it Is what explanatorily sublates all 
things into the unity of God ; or, in general, that is specu- 
lative, that sublates a many into one (or vice versa). A 
speculative philosophy, consequently, must be a chain of 
mutually sublatingcounterparts. xZjjB.ChW.o Philos. Kant 
11. X. 427 The material world exists only in sofarasitgoes 
into itself, or sublates its own self-externality. 291? J* 
in E.xbositor Apr. 367 High metaphysical theories, Iikc 
H cgel% which make sin ..a moment of ‘negation ’ to be 
afterwards sublated in a higher unity. 

Sabla'ted, ppl, a. [f. JL sublalns (see piec.) 

+ -ED1.] 

f 1. Exalted, excited. Obs. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xliv. 277 Their diseaie shall pro- 
ceed from, .high and sublated Pulses, keeping no order, 

2 . Hegelian Philos. (See Sublatb v. 3.) 

1868 J. H. SriRLtNO tr. SekwegliT^s Hist. Philos. 264 The 
non-ego has position only in the ego, in consciousness: the 
ego, consequently, is not sublated by the non-ego; after all 
the sublatcd ego is not sublated. 

Snblateral (si;blse*teral), a, [f. Sub- n + 
L. latuSf later- side + -At,] Almost lateral ; situated 
near the side. 

xBzz J, Parkinson Out/. Oryetol, 288 The beaks sublateral, 
lying on the shorter side. 2870 TAoo\c.z^ Stud. Flora f 9 
Radicle basal or sublateral. 2875 Darwin Instetiv. /V-.x. 
251 There are tentacles on the disc. .near the extremities 
of the sublateral bundles. , , 

Subla'^on (sfJbl^'Jnn). [ad, L. subhlidt 
-onemy n, of action f, subldt- (see Subbate z'.)*] 

+ 1 . The middle part of a liquid that has thrown 


Us sediment. Obs. . 

2533 Elvot Cast. Helth (1541) 88 b, If lyke ^ 

sene m the myddell of the ur>’nall, they be called submwt». 

1590 Barrouch Meth. Phisick iv, viu (1596)233 

hath by and by a white cloude, or a laudable sublation m 

the middes. 

2 . The act of taking away, removal. . , 

x8i6 J, Yates Ibis ad Csesarem i, 18 The ^^hyersion 0 
Sauls Kingdome, dispersion of the lewes. rejection ot 
guests, sublatioa of the talents. « 1656 Bp. “all Ar • 
Wks. (2660) 188 He could not be forsaken by a « 

union. 2913 Dorland Afed, Did., Sttblaiion, tberemo » 
detachment, or displacement of a part. 

h. Logic. (See Sublate v. 2.) . 

2864 Bowen LoMc vii. 229 Only by the non-existcnccj 
sublation, of all the others. 

. c. Hegelian Philos. (See Sublate v. g.) 

286s J. H. Stirling Secret 0/ Hegel 1 . 356 
das Aufgehobcne (das Ideelle), sublation and wlmt is > 
laied (and so only idlelleinent, not riellement 
a ground-form which repeats itself everywhere and 
the sense of which i.s to be exactly apprehended and pan 
larly distinguished from Nothing, 
f 3 . A lifting up, elevation. Ohs, . 

1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist, Winds 382 Let us enquire 

whether there be any such sublation or raising made Dv 
sent, or Magnetick power. 2656 Blount Glossogr.y o 

a lifting up- , uxt • 

Subia*tive, a. [ad. L. *sublalivijsj f. suolat-^ 
see S0BL4VTE vA Annulling, negativing. ^ . 

xy$i Harris Hermes ju jl, an note, The conjunction ’Z 
being apotpeTiKO^yor sublative. -.j 

Su'b-lease, sb. [f. Sub- 9 (e).] A lease granted 
by one who is a lessee or tenant, an underlease. 

1826 Beu. Comm. Laws Scot, (ed. 5) I. 67, In 
sublease, intimation to the principal tenant is not j 

2838 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 582 Both the 
assignationarecompletedby possession. 1923 ,ife 

4/4 She had been the lessee, under a sub-lease, ol i 
premises for something like eight years. , , ^ 

Sttb-lea'se, v. [ft Sub- 9 (b).] trans. To sublet. 
1828-43 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 . 174 In Spring lea^u 
houses.. he prohibited his tenants and vasials from 
ing them to any except Englishmen, 2B85 Law 
LXXIX. 233/1 A builder erects a row of cottages on tn 



SUB-LET. 


land subleased to him. 1898 Todias Frced^ Bui not Free 39 
All the convictswhom hedoesnot workhlmself aresub-leased 
by him to other employers, who may desire cheap lalwur. 

So Sub-lessee*, one who holds or receives a sub- 
lease ; Sub-le'ssor, one who grants a sob-lease. 

1882 OctLME, Suhdessee. xE^ La-.i> Times 9 Feb. 259 A 
To indemnify the sublessor against breaches ©fall co\*enants 
in the headdease. 

Su'b-let, s 5 . j]f. next.] A sub-lease. 

Daily Chron. 14 Sept. 4/5 The extensive shooting 
near Kingume,. .which Lord Lilford has on a sub-let. X906 
A. B, Todd AVj*/. IFks,^ AuioBB^^, iv, 36 My father had 
taken the place in sub-let from the late hlr. John Campbell 

Sub-le’t,c>. [f. Sub- 9(b) -t- L et x^.i] tram. To 
let (property, a tenement) to a subtenant ; to lease 
out (work, etc.) under a subcontract ; to underlet, 
sublease. 

17S6 Smou-ett TroTK xxxix.II. 223 My landlord, .declared 
I should not be permitted to sub-let them to any other 
person. 1791 Nfavte Tour En^, ^ Scot. 124 The Chieftain 
..lets the land.. to renters; who sub-let it, again, in small 
parcels from year to j'ear, to the lower class of the people. 
i860 All Year Round No. 68. 427 Uliis man emploj’s the 
needlewomen, or perhaps sublets part of his contract to 
others who employ them. 1865 Q, Rev. July 31 Poulterers 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow rent ground, subletting the 
shooting, and furnishing the shops v.*iih the produce. 1871 
Asiy Duttos Streets 4- Lanes L xi That hou<;e v.'as occu- 
pied by a couple named Cripps, hard, griping people, who 
sublet most of the rooms, 1890 Century Ma^. June 221/1 
He's Jet and sublet, and everj* man has to make something 
out of him (the connct] each time. 

ohsol, 1872-4 Jefferies Toilers o^ Field (1892) 242 He 
sub-lets, or takes lodgers, and sometimes these sub-let. 
Hence Sublettable a., Suble*tter, Snb- 
le^ttiug^ vhl. sh. 

1869 Pall Mall Gaz. i SepL 3 It ts, of course, to be sale- 
able and devisable. Is it not also to be •subletable? i86x 
Mayhew Loud. LediourXX. 230 The *sub-lettors declaring 
..that the rents were raised to them. 18x2 Sir J. Sinclair 
Sysf. Hush. Scot. II. aoS The *sablctting of land. 1826 
Bell Comm. Laws Scat. (ed. 5) I. 77 The right, .of sublet- 
ting. 1854 McCulloch Aee. Brit. Em/nre 1.537 The legis- 
lature passed the Subletting Act, by which the underletting 
of farms was prohibited without the landlord's consent in 
writing. x8S8 Times (weekly ed.) ii May 15/2 He had 
known three or four sublettings before the work reached the 
workman. 

t SublevaTTiinoxis, a. Obs. [f.L. *sttblrja- 
tnm-j •dmen^ f. sttblevdre (see Soblete),] Support- 
ing, sustaining. 

x66x Feltham Resolves m. H, 177 God.. by bis upholding 
and su^levaminous Prondence. .governs all. 

+ Su'blevate, Obs. [ad, L. sub- 

levdtus, pa. pple. of sublevdrc (see Subleve).] 
Raised, exalted. 

XS*3 FrrzHERB. Hush. (1525) 60 His hart, .alway subleuate 
& l>'ue vp to god in heuen. 

f Su'bleTate^ v. Obs. [f. L, stthUvdt-, pa. 
ppL stem of sublcvarc (see next).] 

L trans. To raise, lift up, elevate. 

1597 A yi.GuUlemeau's Fr. Ckirurg: r5b/2 The grounde- 
drawer, to subleuate out of the hoale, the Trepanede bone. 
16x3 Jacksoh Creed n. 343 ^yhether God. .cannot. .by., 
subleualing their dull capadtie by facilltle and plentie of 
cxtemall meanes, repaire whatsoeuer the iniuries of time. 
1656 Blou.vt G'47rtc»yr., to lift or hold up; -Also 

to help, aid, case, lighten or lessen. 1657 Physical Dici.i 
Std’levaiedf carried upward, as tbe vapors and spirits in 
distilation, or the dew when the sun riseth. 

2. To sublimate. 

1657 Tomunsoh Renoirs DisP. 00 Which serves for dis- 
tilling those things which are easily suble^^ated, 

\ Su'bleva'tdoil. Obs. [f. L. sttblevdHo, -dmm, 
n. of action f. sttblcvarc (see next),] 

1. The action of raising or lifting; elevation'; 
also, a particular point of elevation or height.^ 

1556 in Robinson More's S vb, Tbe lust latitude 

thwf, t ha t is to say, . . the subleuation or height of the 
pole in that region. 1658 Philups, SuBlevaiion^ a lifting 
up ; also a helping, or casing. 1708 Keill Anim. Secret. 
179 The Remainder doubled gives 186 the Sublevatioa of 
the Weight Z. 

^ A rising, revolt 

1613-18 Daniel Coll. Mist. En^. (1626) 32 Nothing could 
be done.. bat by a geaerall subleuation of the people, 
1650 Howxll Giraffi's Rev. Kaples 1. 9 Although the 
Nobility was then joj-n’d with the people, that Suble%*ation 
was not very hurtfulL 1699 Tesiple Hist. Eng. 211 The 
. .Insurrections ofthe Nobles in England . . were not followed 
by any general Commotion or Sublevatxon of the People. 

t Subleve, V. Obs. rarr-K [ad. L. stiblcvdre, 
f. sub- Sub- 25 + Irvare to raise, lift, L levis light.] 

traits. To succour. . , 

1542 Si. Papers Her.. I' lily IX- iSS noie^ He hath chef 
hopeto be sublevid of somme sraal reward by Your regal 

^•b-lieute'nant. 6. Cf. F. sates- 

lUuienant^ 

1, An army officer ranking next to a lieutenant; 
formerly, an officer in certain regiments of the 
British Army, corresponding to the ensign in others. 

X702-xt Mint. 4 - Sea Diet. (ed. 4) l» SuB-Briiodnry St^ 
LieuiettoJtiy and the like, are Under-Officers appointed for 
the Ease of those over them of the same Denominatit^ 
Sub-lieutenants of Foot take their Post at the Head of the 
Pflres. 1730 Bailey (folio\ SuB-lleu/enanL an Offic er in 
Regiments of Fusileers, where there are no Ensigns. 1736 
Mint. Hist. Pr, Eugene 4 - MarlB. I. ixi A Sub-Ueutenant 
of tbe Grenadiers of Geschwind. 1837 CARLVLE/r.Z? 4 r.L 
ML ■\’U, -A patriotic Sub.Iieutcaaat set a pistol to hts car. 
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2. An officer in the British Navy ranking next 
below a lieutenant. Formerly called tnaf^, 

1804 Maval Chron. XII. 510 A new Class of Officers, to 
be called Sub-Lieutenants, are to be appointed, selected from 
Midshipmen who h:^ve ser\*ed their time. x8^ Times 
15 Oyt, That everj’ midshipman or sub-Heutenant, on re- 
turning from his first long cruise, should pass not less than 
a yw,in a place of naval study. 1898 Y.xsu'az Fleet in 
Bej7tg\\y By the time he has reached his majority a Snb- 
Lieutcnant should have seen enough to sober Ulysses. 

Hence Sub-Ueutemancy, the position or rank 
of a sub-lieutenant, 

. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. il ii. To such height of Sub- 
lieutenancy has he now got promoted, from Brienne School. 
1893 F, F. Moore / Forbid Banns liv, Charlie Barham 
passed a creditable examination for a sub-lieuteDanc>'. 

i* Su'bligate, v. Ohs. [f. I* suhligat-^ pa. ppL 
stem of subligdre, f. sub- tJOB- 2 ligdre to bind, 
tie.] Also Subliga'tion. (See quots.) 

2656 ^\.<s\ytrtGtossogr.ySuhngate, to under-bind, to nnder- 
tye, to tye or hang at. 1658 Phillips, Subligation^ a bind- 
ing, or tring underneath. 

Subligation, erron. form of Supplication. 
x6oo Return /r. Parnass. iv. i. 1249 The parish have put 
up a subligation against >*ou. 

Sublimable (sriblai‘mab’1), a. Now rare. [f. 
SuBLisiE V, + -ABLE.] Capable of sublimation or 
of being sublimated. 

^x666 Boyle Ong, Formes 4 * Quat. (1667) 12S, I had sub- 
divided the body of Gold into such minute particles that they 
were sublimable, a x^x — Hist. Air (16^) 47, I found the 
Salt It self to be sublimable. 17^ Cumbers' Cycl. Suppl. 
s. V., They say that only those things are sublimable, which 
contain a dr>* exhalable matter in their original construction. 
1869 Phillips Y^strf. v. 252 tFcrric oxide] is not known to 
be sublimable per se. 

Hence Sul)li*inableness, the quality of being 
sublimable. 

x66x Bovle Seep/. Chym. (i6?o) 39t Hesoon obtain'd such 
another Concrete, both as to tast and smell, and easie snb- 
llmableness as common Salt Armoniai^ 

*f* Subli-mary, a. Obs. rarr-^. [f. L. suhfim-is 
SuBLTirE + -ABY^.] Elevated, exalted. 

ai6^ Bbohe PaintePs Ent. ii. First to the Master of the 
feast, ITiIs health is consecraied; Thence toeach subJimary 
guesL 1655 M, Carter Honor Rediv. (1660) 2 Some men 
he hath.. cle%*ated.. with the sublimary glories of Honor, 
Nobility, and Greatness. 

Sublimate (sr-blimi?!), $b. [ad. L. sttUimd- j 
tunit neut. pa. pple. (used subst. in med.L.) of ! 
subltmdre to SuBLiifE.] 

1. A solid product of sublimation, esp. in the 
form of a compact crystalline cake. 

1x1626 Bacon Art. Enq, Metals ix66<))Bz$ To caquue., 
w'hat htetali endure Subliming; and what Body the Sub- 
limate makes, 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 359/* 
In the other Part of the Neck you will have a kind of gfcy 
Sublimate, Diet. Rust. {'^^Sublimateo/'Arsettteh^ 
is Arsenick corrected or freed from its more malignant 
Sulphurs, and rais'd to the top of the Matra-a by the force 
of Fire. 2778 BtacEMin.Cornnb. 34 The sublimate of our 
whiteMunaick..tnay produce. .some of the bwt while 
Arsenick. 1819 tr. Berzelita ia Ann. Philos. XIII. 405 
'Jbe sublimate Mrzs pure selenic add. 1820 Far.^0ay Ex/. 
Res, Na 13. 35 A sublimate of crj-stals filled the retort. XB69 
Roscoe Elein, Chem. 246 Chromic chloride. .is obtained as 
a sublimate, In beautiful doletco'stals. 1894 Times 15 Aug. 
12/2 Tbe walls are nearly all covered by sublimates or dust 
that has adhered and crusted them o>’cr. 

b. Jig. A refined or concentrated product. 

16S3 Norris Idea Happin.{j6Zs) 27 Some ha>'e. .grown 
mad with the Sublimate of Pleasure. 1872 Liddon Elem. 
Relig. iiL 92 Plan’s soul xs not athird nature, poised between 
hb spirit andhisbodj'; nor j’ct is it asublimate of hXs bodily 
organization. 

2. ‘ Mercury sublimate’ ; mercuric chloride (bi- 
chloride or perchloride of niercurj’)» ^ white 
crystallme powder, which acts as a violent poison. 

la early tiraes«!so used for arsenic (efi Ratsbane x). 

1543 tr, f'Yfo’xC/i/rwry.Intcrpr.(x55o)-VAajb, Sublimate. 
Argentum sublimatum is made of Chalcantum, quyeke- 
sylucr, V3*n^er, and sal ^moniakc. 1594 Platt ^ewell-h, 

L 10 Suger is a salt. Sublimate is a 5;alt. Saltpeter is a salt. 
1605 Timme Quersit. l viL 26 White sublimate and arsnic. , 
foster and hide a most burning and deadly fire. 1609 B. 
JoNSON Silent IVom. ii. K, Take a little sublimate and goe 
cut of ihe world, like a rat. az66x Holyday Juvenal 
122 Sublimate makes black the teeth ; Cerusse makes gray 
the hair. 17^ W. Buchan Dam. Med. (1790) 513 To those 
whose stomach cannot bear tbe solution, the sublimate may 
be gl>’en in form of pilL 1842 Borrow Bible in Spain x^n, 

I have more th^ once escaped., haring the wine I drank 
spiced iriih sublimate. 1899 AllbutCs Syst, Med, VIII, 
605 A tar bath, with 15 gr. of sublimate added. 

Jig. 1633 G. Hrrsert Temple. Ck. Mill/. 732 Nay he 
became a poet, and would serve His pills of sublimate in 
tliat conser^'c. 1896 tr, Huysmans' En Route iti. 37 To 
cleanse it with the disinfectant of prayer and the sublimate 
of Sacraments. 

b. Now usualh* corrosive sublimate, formerly 
’fsubiimate corrosive. 

1685 Bovle Salubr. Air 6s, Though Corrosive Sublimate 
be so mischies-ou-s a Mineral Comporition, that a few;^ns 
may kill a man. 1703 Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1325 Sublimate 
Corrosive. 2842 IklACAULAr Ess.. Fredk. CL (1S51) 1 ‘; 

Pills of corrosive sublimate;. 1874 Carkoo & B.Kxra Mid 
Med 103 Calomel is apt to contain a trace of corrosive sub- 
limate. ^ . 

c. Sweet subliniale, blue stthlimait (see quot^). 

1725 Bredis's Family Diet, s^v., Sveet Sublimate tsz 
Corrosive Sublimate, whose Points ba^-e been r^Iify u 
some Preparation xysS Chaxbess Cycl. s, v., Sweet Sup. 


Innate, is the same with Corrosu’e, only temper’d and 
^^Teten d b>’ the Addition of Pfercurius Duleis. 1753 Ibid 
Suppl. s. V., Blue Sublimate, a preparation of mercury with 
sorne other mgredlents, yielding a fine blue for painting, 

d. attrib. ; » containing or impregnated with 
corrosive sublimate, as sublimate both, gauze, lotion, 
solution, water. 

*754 J* Bartlet Genii. Farriery xxv. 226 Touch \rith a 
fustic, or wash with the sublimate water. 1843 R. J. 
GRW'EsSyst. Clin. Pled, xxvii. 339 During the year 1827 
the venereal patients look.. 302 subJimaiebaths. Ibid. Cor. 
rosive sublimate baths. 1895 Arnold ff Sons' Catal. Surg. 
lustr. 726Sublimate Gauze. i899/l/i!i^7///’f VHI. 

870 The parts were then disinfected with sublimate lotion. 

^ o. Mineral. The deposit formed on charcoal or 
in a gla^ tube, \vhen certain minerals are heated 
and subjected to the blo^vpipe. 

Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 262 Metals. Produce a 
sublimate on charcoal— antimony; arsenic [etc.]... Give no 
sublimate on charcoal — mercury ; osmium. 

tSu*blimate,/a.///<f.and///. rt. Obs. Also 
5 -lymate, 6 -lemmat, 5, 7 -limat. [ad. L. sztbli- 
mdtus, pa, pple. of subltmdre to Subluie.] 

-A. pa. pple. 1. Raised, elevated, exalted. 

1460 CArcRA\*E Citron. (Rolls) 93 This man w’ith sedicious 
knytts was sublimat in the empire. X492 Ryman Poems ri. 

7 ivi Arch. Stud neit.Spr. LXXXIX. 275 Ospowseof Criste 
inmaculate, Aboue alle aungeliU subKmate. 2603 Harsset 
Pop. Impost. Ill According as they are improued, subli- 
mate, and aduaunced b}' tbe authority of holy church of 
Rome. x6ra Drayton Poly-olb. Notes 15 Some of them 
were sublimat farre above earthly conceiu 1646 Saltmarsh 
Some Drops £195 This is Perfection and Prelacy sublimate. 
2. Sublimated, distilled. 

1471 Rifley Comp. Alcit. iii. xiv. in Ashm. (1652) 142 Thy ' 
Water must be seven tjTnes Subljunate. 

B. ppl. a. L Mercury sublimate (occas, subli- 
mate mercuiy') •. — SUBLDIATE 2. 

1562 Bullein Bulwarhe, Bk. Simples 74 Wth this Quicke- 
siluer and Sal Armoniake, is made hlarcurie sublemmat. 
x6io B. JoNSON Alek. il i, Mercury* sublimate, Thatkeepes 
the whitenesse, hardnesse, and the biting. 1^7 Headkich 
Arcana Philos. JxSSdhWmale'^tleTCury. xyyoPhil, Trans. 
LX. 187 K composition of sublimate mercury,. -will prevent 
insects., from destrojing the plumage. XJ99 G. Smith 
Laboratory 1 . 98 Ground and mixed with sublimate mercury. 
2. Refined, purified; elevated, sublime. 
x6o7R.C[arew) tr. Esiienn/s IVorldqf /Yo/tdersEp.Ved., 
Others (of a more refined and sublimate temper) can sauonr 
nothing but that which exceeds the rtilgarcapacitie. Ibid 
136 A most sublimate subiiltie, x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 366 Offering her selfe more sublimateand pure, in the 
sacred name. .of Religion. 1648 J. Beaumont P^ehe x. 
Ixv*, So sublimate and so refining was That Fire, that all the- 
Gold it turn’d to Dross. x66i Glan\’ILL Van. Dogm. 124. 
Tbe corporeal Machine, which even on tbe most sublimate- 
intellectuals isdangerouslyinfiueatial 1676 Hale ConiempL 
ji. Pledit. Lord's Pr. a The most Exact Sublimate wits, 
inscribed their Altar, To ihe Unknown God. X720 WEurorc 
Suffer.Son c/Cod l.x. 231 A Love Sublimateand Refined., 

SuBlimate (sirblimtfit), v. Abo 7 -at. [L L. 
sublimat-, pa. ppl. stem of sublimare to SubluiilJ 
fl. trans. To raise to high place, dignity, or 
honour. « Subldie v. 7 . Obs. 

c 1566 PTerie Tales oj Skelton in S.'s IVks. (1843) 1 * P* btii^ 
He that doth bumble h}Ta5elfe..sbalbe exalted, extoulled,. 
..or sublimated.^ 1631 Anc. Ftoieral Plon. 868- 

Felix was. .sublimated with an Episcopall hlitre. 2637 
Bastwick Litany i, 17 Sometime, forty at once or more, are 
mounted and sublimated into the high Commission Court. 
1637 Earl Monm. tr. Plalvezzts Rom. 4 * Tarquxn 2x4 They 
..would sublimate themselves [orig. accrescerevolunt\ con* 
trary* to the will of fortune. 

2. =» Sublime v. i. Now rare. 

2591 Pzp.avALL Sp. Diet.. SubUtnar, to sublimate. 1631 
Brathwait Whimsies, Pletallmau 62 Elevate that tri- 
pode; mbiimate that pipkin; elixale y*our antimonie. 
2651 Withe tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. ui. 222 Honey* 
thrice sublimated. 1706 Phillifs (ed. Kersey). 1858 Sim- 
MONDS DicL Trade 365 Sublimate,. .to raUe volatile sub- 
stances bj* heat, and again condense them in a solid form. 

b. gen. To act upon (a substance) so as to 
produce a refined product. Often in fig. context. 

x6ox DoiatAN La Primaud. Fr. Acad, iil xc. 401 A 
xnaruellouskinde of naturall chimistrie. .so to sublimate that 
which of it selfe is poison. 2638 Tackson Creed ix. xxiv, 

269 None . . would accuse an Alchimist . . for wasting . . 
copper, lead, or brasse, if hec could, .sublimaie them into 
pure gold. x66o Brett Tkrenodia 12 Tlscbymick heat In's 
bloud doth swim, T*’wil sublimate terrestr’al him And so 
xn^e of a Duke a CTherubim. X71X Shaftesb. Charae. (1737I 
I. X34 The original plain principles of humanity., have, by a 
sort of spiritual chj*mists, been so sublimated, as to become 
the highest corrosives. 2747 HznvEX PlediL II. 30 Decem- 
ber’s cold collects the gross Materials, which arc sublii^ted 
hy the refining Warmth of May. ^1750 G. Hvctiys Ba^ados 
32 Tbe beat of the Sun.. is so intense. .that it sublimates 
their juices, salts, and spirits to a far greater degw of per- 
fection. 1779 Johnson A. /*., (i£ 63 ) 71 Reheat of 
Milton’s mind may be said to sublimate his learning. 

^ 3, To extract by or as by sublimanon ; = bUB- 
lime V. 2. Chiefly^. Obs. 

x 5 i. T. Adasis Ph^ic Ucav. W'ts. (ifc9) W \ on that 
haac pm so ftirc for the Philosophers store, that j-oa teuc 
endeuoured to suhlimolc it OTt of jxwre ir.cns bone, poa^ 
to powder by yoar oppressions. . i«t 5 ad 

xu 33 Words nrnigimt.^l, sabW^d in the 
farnoce of his owne biruae. hf'tro.v o I' 

be ahorder aichimytheriJUilhasei-er knew, to sablunot any 
good use oat of SUM an in^ntjon. , . 

h. pass, and intr. To be produced as the result 

of sublimation. ^ , .. , 

X68x J. CoLUNS Salt 4 - Fish, xrj This Salt was fotmerly 
found ^bUcated upon the superfiaes cf the burnt Sands . 
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of ttat Coontrj;. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 327 The 
phosphoms, which in the receiver is sublimated of a yellow- 
ish colour. 1800 tr. Lap'ange's Ckem.^ I. 420 Towards the 
end of the operation, a little sulphur is sublimated. x866 
Lawresce tr. Cottas Rocks Classified 74 Sulphur. .sub- 
limates in matrass. 1872 J. Yeats Techn, Hist. Comvt. 321 
Reducing the ore to powder, and afterwards by roasting it 
till the sulphur %vas sublimated. 1897 A llbutt's Syst, Med, 
II. 884 The chief part of this [morphia] literally burned and 
not sublimated at all. 

4. To exalt or elevate to a high or higher state ; 
= Sublime v, 4 c. 

1599 B. JoNso!t Cynthia s Rev, (i6i6) l, ui, Knowing my 
selie an essence so sublimated, and refin’d by trauell. x6oo 
\V, WatsoS Decacordon (1602) 97 A man in_ whose very 
countenance was pourtraid out a map of politicall gouern- 
ment;., sublimated with a rcuerend maiestie in his lookes. 
1614 Jackson* Creed ju. iv. v. § 8 This absolute submission 
of their consciences ..sublimates them from refined Heathen- 
ismeor Gentilisme todiabolisme. *673 Ladfis Calling \,^ 32 
This b it which sublimates and spiritualizes humanity. 
1682 LotuL Gttz, No. 1711/4 Sedition and Rebellion, sub- 
limated to the beighth, and as the very Extract of Dborder 
and Anarchy. 1781 Hayley Tri,Tevii)erv,diA Here grief 
and joy so suddenly unite, That anguish serves to sublim^ate 
delight. 1869 Lecky Rurop. Mor, II. 295 Moral ideas in a 
thousand forms have been sublimated, enlarged and changed- 
2884 Aug. J. E. Wilson Vashti x. Forced to lose faith in 
her. .capacity to sublimate her erring nature, 

b. ironical, 

1822 in W. Cobbett Rur, Rides 1 . 89 llie unnatural worlc- 
ing of the paper-system has sublimated him out of hb 
senses. 

6 . To transmute into something higher, nobler, 
more sublime or refined ; = Sublime v , 5 . 

1624 [Scott] Vox Regis To Rdr. p. iv, It expresseih 
strength to haue words sublimated into works, ^ 2672 Sterry 
Serin, (1710) II. 275 Holiness exalts and sublimates a Man 
into Spirit. 1676 Hale Contempi, 11. 63 The Heart becomes 
..the very sink,. of all the Impure desires of the Flesh, 
where they are., sublimated into Impurities, more exquisite 
[etc.]. ^1708 Bev'eridge Priv. Tk, i. (1730) 159 By sub. 
limaiing good Thoughts into good Affections. 18^ Froude 
Hist, Eng, IV. xviiL 59 ITieir understandings were too 
direct to sublimate ab^rdittes Into mysteries. 1884 Con^ 
temp. Rev. Feb. 262 Sublimating into an ideal sentiment 
what, .had been little more than an animal appetite, 
b. intr. for pass. = Subluie v, 5 b. 

1832 Brimley Ess, (1858! 266 If Mbs Re&cca Sharpe had 
really been.. a matchless beauty,.. she might have subli- 
mate Into a Beatrix Esmond. 

6 . ^To refine away into something unreal or non- 
existent ; to reduce to unreality. 

2836-7 Sir W, Hamilton Meiaplt. xxiii. (2859) II. 79 The 
materialbt may now derive the subject from toe object, the 
idealist derive the object from the subject, the absolutbt 
sublimate both into indifference, 2867 Morn, Star 29 Jan., 
We are too much given to sublimate official responsibility 
until it becomes impalpable to ordinary senses. 2869 Lecky 
Extrop, Mor, I. ^2 While he.. sublimated the popular 
worship into a harmless symbolism. 1920 W. S, FAU-tER 
Diary Modernist 264 A spiritual body b for him sublimated 
out of reality. 

Hence Su’blimating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
x6xi CoTCR., Sublimation^ a sublimating, raising, or lifting 
vp. x6x2 W. Paekes CurtainC’Dr. 41 O thb b^y of ours 
..what time doe wee bestow in tbegarnbhmentof ihesame 
(and especially our woemen).. in /’<?wr«/«//rrforthcirskinncs, 
in Fucusses for their faces, by sublimatinge, and mercury*. 
1840 Poe Balloon Hoax Wks. 2865 1 . 97 , 1 can conceive 
nothing more sublimating than the strange peril and novelty 
of an adventure such as tbb. 


Sublimated (s»'bliin«it&3), fpL a. [f. prec. 
+-ed1 .] 

L Prodneed by sublimation. 

2605 Timme Quersit, ii. v. 125 Then shal yce sec the sub- 
limated matter cleauing to the sides of the glasses. 1631 
Celestina r. z6 Shee made sublimated Mercury*. z8oo tr. 
Lagrange's Client. I. x8o Half a part of sublimated sulphur, 
2816 J. Smith Panorama Set, 4* Art IL 296 Sublimated 
metallic oxides. 

b. Mixed or compounded with dbrrosive sub- 
limate (or arsenic). Obs, 

^ 161Z CoTCR.,irMjfmr/.. sublimated, or mixed with Arsen- 
idee, 1632 ^Iassisccr Believe as You List ii. i, A subli- 
mated pill of mercurie. 

2. fi^, a. Of persons and immaterial things : 
Exalted, elevated; raised to a high degree of 
purity or excellence ; lofty, sublime. 

■*599 Sandys St, Relig. (1605) Hah, Of a more refined 8: 
sublimated temper, then that thdr country conceits can 
salisfie. 1612 Drayton Poly.olb. iv. 266 In words, whose 
wdght best sute a sublimat^ straine. 2654 Owen Saints' 
Persev. vii.^ 171 These latter, more refined, sublimated 
mcrcuriall wits, BriL Apollo'^o. 205. i/x The Refin'd 

the Sublimated precepts of the Gospel, a 1763 Shenstone 
Economy i. 122 ye tow’ring minds ! ye sublimated souls ! 
1812 Jefferson (1830) IV. 276 Asublimated imparti- 
ahty, at which the world will laugh. 2823 Lamb Guy Faux 
in EhaM (2867) 19 Swallowing the dregs of Loyola for the 
very quintessence of sublimated reason. 2876 Miss Braddon 
Haggard's Dau, xiii. Is this love, or only a sublimated 
friendship^ 1901 R. Garnett Ess. iii. 84 Poetry is neither 
exalted utility nor sublimated intellect. 

. t b. Puffed up, haughty. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 130 The Kings of Pegu [etc] 
are so sublimated, that when an Ambassadour comes before 
them, they must doe it creeping. 

c. Condensed, concentrated, rare. 

2884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 557/2 Paris b Fran^, and 
Trouville a sublimated Paris. 

3. Of physical things ; Purified, refined, rarefied. 


a 2675 Hale Prim, Orig. Masu iv. iL 297 The iEther, 


which is but a purer sublimated Air. 2860 Maury Phys, 
Geog, i. 9 The sublimated air, diffusing itself by its mobility. 
2862 Miss Braddo.s Lady Attdley xix, A sublimated meat 
that could scarcely have grown upon any mundane sheep. 

Sublimation (spblim^i^an). Also 4-5 -acion, 
5 -lym-, -acioun, -acyon. [a. F. sublimation (from 
14th c.), or ad. late L. sublimatio^ ’dnem, n. of 
action f, suhtimdre to Sublime. Cf. It. sublima- 
zione^ Sp. sublimacion^ Pg. sublima^do^ 

1 . The chemical action or process of subliming or 
converting a solid substance by means of beat into 
vapour, which resolidifies on cooling. 

Z390 Gower Coi^, II. 86 He mot..kepe in his entencion 
The point of subliinacton. c 2400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 351 
This is l>e maner of sublimacloun, loke l>ou haue a strong 
vessel maadofglashat it mowedurcin ^fier[ctc.]. 2460-70 
Bk, Quinte Essence^ 4 pe quint csseneb herof is naturaly 
incorruptible \)t which ^e schal drawe out oy subl^miacloun. 
2504 Plat JewelLho. iii. 89 Distillations, calcinations, and 
sublimations. 1605 Timme Quersit, i. vii. 28 The common 
armoniac..in the forme of most white and salt meale, may 
be carried up into the cloudcs by sublimation. 2657 Physical 
Dict.^ Sublimation^ is a chymical operation, when the ele- 
vated matter in distillation, being carried to the highest part 
of the helm, and finding no passage forth, sticks to thesidcs 
thereof. 1719 Quincy Phys, Diet. (1722) 424 The Suhtima- 
tion of Camphire, Benzoin, and Arsenick. 28x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Set, <V Art II, 302 Sublimation Is to dry matters, 
what distillation is to humid ones. x8^ Bloxam Chem. 114 
These crystals are moderately healed in an iron pan 10 de- 
prive them of tar, and arc finally purified by sublimation. 
x8^ Storv-Maskelyne in XXL 204 It is possible 

..that the condition for its [viz. carbon’s] sublimation in 
the form ofcrj'stals..isone involving acombinationof high 
temperature and high pressure. 

attrib. 2896 Jml CJtem. Soc. LXX. ii. 635 Sublimation 
Temperatures in the Cbthode-Light Vacuum, Ibid. 636 
The sublimation tension of iodine at \*arious temperatures. 

b. Geol, Applied to a (supposed) analogous 
process by which minerals are thrown up in a state 
of vapour from the interior of the earth and 
deposited nearer its surface. 

1829 Phil. Mag. Mar. 174 The conjecture, that galena in 
these veins has been in some instances supplied by sublima- 
tion from below. 2879 Encycl. Brit, X. 260/2. 

attrib. 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Sublimation* 
theory, the theory that a vein was filled first with metallic 
vapors. 2894 Foster Ore 4 Stone Mining 27 One great 
objection to the universal acceptance of the sublimation 
theory is that many of the minerals found in lodes would be 
decomposed at high temperatures. 2902 Webster Suppl., 
Sublimation vein, ,. a yttn formed by condensation of 
material from the condition of vapor. 

c. (The condition of) being in the form of 
vapour as the result of sublimation. 

iBQZ.Med. ^rr.'/.XlX. 22 Lead. .taken Inastateofsiiblima- 
tion into the lungs. 2856 Pagc Adv, Tezt>bk. Geol. xvL 304 
Products which issue in a state of sublimation from the 
craters of active volcanoes. 

2 . A solid substance deposited as the result of 
the cooling of vapour arising from sublimation or 
a similar process. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. it, iv, 82 A fat and 
unctuous sublimation in the earth concreted and fixed by 
salt and nitrous spirits. 2652 Benlowes Thcoph. xm, 
xxxri, From pretious Limbeck sacred Loves distill Such 
Sublimatio^, as do fill Mindes with amazed Raj^tures of 
their Cbimlck SkilL 1867 J. Hogg Microsc, i. iiu 2x4 Dr. 
Guy brought under the notice of microscopists a plan for 
preserving metallic sublimations. 2869 PiiiLUrs Vesuv, v. 
152 Fenic chloride (muriate of iron) is found among the sub- 
limations of Vesurius. 2892 Daily News 3 Sept. 6/5 A 
magnificent lava-grotto all coated with beautiful sulphuric 
sublimations. 

1 3. == SCBLATION I. Obs. 

2547 Recorde Urinal Phys. (1651) 26 If it [sc. sediment] 
be so light, that it swim in the middle region of the urine, 
then is it ^lled the sublimation orswim. 2625 Hakt AnaL 
Urines i. iii. 34 The urine in this disease was, .variable and 
inconstant in the swimme and sublimation. 

1 4. Elevation to high rank. Obs. 

cx44a Alphabet 0/ Tales 234 A bertelie ioy.,l7at he tuke 
when he hard tell of sublimadoo of his l^ur. 

5. Elevation to a higher state or plane of exist- 
ence; transmutation into something higher, purer, 
or more sublime. 

26x5 Jackson Creed tv. iii. viii. § 5 By the assistance of 
that grace whose infusion alone must worke the sublimation. 
a 1652 J. Smith Sel, Disc, vil iv. (1821) 334 That perfection 
of which they speak. .was nothing else but a mere sublima- 
tion of their own natural powersand principles. 2764 Reid 
Inquiry viL 206 The new system by a kind of metaphysical 
subliiiiation converted all the qualities of matter Into sensa- 
tions. 2824 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 387 Every indi- 
vidual of my associates will look., to the sublimation of its 
[the University's] character. 1866 F. Harper Peace through 
Truth 299 This supernatural sublimation of man's nature, 
b. An elated or ecstatic state of mind. 

28x6 T.^ L. Peacock Headlong Hall v. That enthusiastic 
sublimation which is the source of greatness and energy. 
2884 Harper's Ma^. LXIX. 469 The world has long sought 
an antidote to seasickness. . . It is sublimation. 1892 Hardy 
Tess xHii, Tess's unassisted power of dreaming being 
enough for her sublimation at present, she declined except 
the uierest sip. 

6. The result of snch elevation or transmutation ; 
the purest or most concentrated product {of ) ; the 
highest stage or point {pf)\ a height ipf), 

2691 d'Emtliane's Frassds Rom. Monks (ed, 3) 287 That 
they may authorize their neat Thoughts and high Sublima- 
tions of Wit. a i6<>3 South Serm, (1727) II. 199 It is (as it 
were) the ycry Quintessence and Sublimation of Vice, by 
which (as in the Spirit of liquors) the Malignity of many 


Actions is contracted into .1 little Compass. r8z8 Be 
Quincey Rket, Wks. 1862 X. 39 The last sublimation of 
dialectical subtlety. 2832 D. E. Williams Life Sir T, 
Lawrence IL 37 The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, must be the sublimation aspired to. i8c| 
Miss Mulock fohn Halifax x\, His demeanour. .was the 
sublimation of all manly courtesy. 2863 Miss Braddon 
Eleanor's Vlct. xxiv, A woman’s love is the sublimation of 
..selfishness. 2874 Hardy Far fr.Madding Crowdx\,Thz.i 
acme and sublimation of all dismal sounds, the l«rk of 
a fox. 

t Su-blimator. Obs. rare-''-, [f. Sdbiijuie 
V . : see -atob.] A thing which sublimates. 

2752 Phil, Trans. XLVII. 549 The atmosphere of the 
earth is a more powerful sublimator than those of our 
chemists. 

tSublimatory, ‘ji. Obs. [ad. medL. wW/. 
mdtdrium, neut. ol subltmdtorius (see next). Ci. 
F. sublimaloire .1 A vessel used for sublimation, 
a subliming-pot. 

f 2386 Chaucer Can, Yeom, T. Preamb. 74 Oure..descen* 
sories, Violes, crosletz, and sublymatorles, Cucurbites,aiid 
Alambikes eek. 2584 R. Scot Dtscov, Witcher, xiv. 1 295. 
2605 TiMME^werx/A 11. v. 225 Smal long lymbeckes in forme 
of a sublimatorie. 2662 R. JIathew Uul, Alch. 177 Grind 
them wel together, put them into a Sublimatory of good 
glass. 2694 Saljion Bate's Dispens. (1713) 484/2 The 
Volatile Sal-Armoniack is only the Volatile parts sublimed 
alone.. the Acid.. remaining behind at bottom of the Subli- 
matory. 

+ Su'bliiuatory, a, Obs. [ad. med.L. stiblX^ 

pidtoriiisfi. sub It mat - ; see Sublimate and -OBY 2.] 
L Suitable for subliming. 

2605 Tim.me Quersit. 11. v. 125 Thou shall increase the 
fire, .until. .the fire bee made sublimatorie. 

2. Used in sublimation. 

2650 Ashmole Chym. Coll. 66 Take the pregnant Earth, 
and put it into a Sublimatory vessell luted and well shot 
up. x666 Boyle Ong. Formes 4- Qnal. (1667) 240 Though 
thc-se [sulphur, mercury, and vermilion] will rise togctheriii 
Sublimatory Vessels. 

tl Sn’bluua.'tnm. Obs, [neut. ol'L.suhlmaltisi 
see Sublimate ai\ Corrosive sublimate. 

2577 Frampton Joyful News iB In the salt Fle^e,be 
shall put with a Feather, a little of the waterofSublimatBm. 
2590 Greene Never too late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 16 Some 
sores cannot be cured but by Sublimalum. 26x2 [see SuB- 
umy). _ , 

Sublime (sribbrm), a. and sb. [ad.L. sublimis^ 
prob. f. sub up io + iimen linteL Cf. F., It-, Sp., 
Pg. sublime.) A. adj, 
f. Set or raised aloft, high up. arch 
(a) in predicative use. , 

2604 R. Cawdrf.y Table Alph., Sublime, set on high, lift 
vp, 1638 Sir T. Herbert 7 V<xv. (ed. 2) 33 The clement 
grew dreadruI4> .the sea sublime and wrathfulL 2667 Mil' 
TON P. L. VI. 771 Hee on the wings of Cherub rode sublime 
On the Crystallin Skie. 1697 Drvdbn Virg, Gee^; i> 3?^ 
'IVo Poles turn round the Globe.. .Ihe nhst sublime ifl 
Hcav’n, the last is whirl’d Below ibe Regions of iheneuier 
World. 272S Pope Odvss. v, 212 Build the nsin| ship» 
Sublime to bear thee o (er the gloomy deep. ^ 2784 Cowrp 
Task i. 203 Cawing rooks, and Kites that swim sublime in 
Mill repealed circles. 2842 Tennyson Visien of Sm X03 AO 
fly sublime Thro' the courts, the camps, the schools. 
fig. 2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. iv, i, Not. .to ga^ 
or look upward with the eye, but to have his thougcis 
sublime. 2786 Burks To J, .S**** iv, My fancy yeiket cp 
sublime Wi' hasty summon. 

{b) In attrib. use; tcontextually =* hlghesjjtop. 

1612 Woodall Surg, Mate (1639) 274 Sublimation is whm 
that which is extracted is driven to the sublime 
vessel). 1638 Sib T, Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 183 The 
lime height did not disaniinate us, as did the dang^ 0 
descending. 2695 Prior Ode to KingYx, Let Thy sudj^ 
Meridian (^urse For Mary’s setting Raj’s atumc. 
CowpER Task III. 257 Travel nature up To the 
of her sublimest height. 1873 Browning Red Co/t. A^*^ / 
239 A sublime spring from the balustrade About the to 

b. Of the arms: Uplifted, upraised. 

*754 Gray Progr, Poesy 38 With arms subllmC; that noa. 
upon the air. . , . 

c. Of flight ; only in fig. context with implica- 
tion of senses 4-7. . 

2684 Burnet tr. More's Utopia PreC A 4 
ning to fly into a sublime pilch, of a strong but false ^ 
rick. 1838 Emerson Addr, Wks. (Bohn) IL i 93 * , j 
sublimest flights of the soul, rectitude is never surmou 

d. Anal, Of muscles: Lying near the suria , 

superficial. Also applied to the branch of anatomy 
treating of superficial muscles. . , 

2855 Dunclison Med, Lex, 2891 Century Diet. 
subiime flexor of the fingers (the flexor subhmis, a m 

2. Of buildings, etc. : Rising to a great neig ; 

lofty, towering, arch. . ^ 

162s Heywood Hierarchy viii. 532 Thunder 
limest buildings alme, 1657 Biluncslv 
xxviiL loz He'd rost her quick, and after throw her 
From the sublimest tower in the town. 2799 in _o,.- 

frnU. III. 322 Sublime their artless locks they wc^. 
Moore Lalla Rookhzog lliose towers sublime, iaats 
above the grasp cf Time. , ^ 

3. Of lofty bearing or aspect ; in a bad sense, 

haughty, proud. Chie6ypoet. .. -.i, 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. viiL 30 The proud Sould^ 

f jresumpteous cheare, And countenance sublime .w 
ent. tf 2639 WoTTON in Reliq.[i6$x) 171 His km^bs ra 

sturdy then dainty; Sublime and almost Tumorous^in 

Looks and Gestures. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 300 . 

large Front and Eye sublime declar'd Absolute rule. , 
XL 236 Not terrible, . . nor sociably mild, . . But ®t)Iemn a 
sublime. 2759 Johnson Rasselas xxxix. He was sublim 
without haughtiness, courteous without formality. 



SUBLI2SIE. 

Mrs. Browwkg Vis, Poeis c, There, Shakespeare, on whose 
forehead climb The crowns o’ the world. Oh, eyes sublime, 
With tears and laughters for all time ! 
f b. Exalted m feeling, elated. Obs, 
li&j Miltom P, I,, X. 536 Sublime with expectation. 1671 
— Savtson 1669 While thir hearts were jocund and sublime, 
Drunk with Idolatrj*, drunk with Wine. 

4u Of ideas, truths, subjects, etc. : Belonging to 
the highest regions of thought, reality, or human 
activity, f Also occas. said of the thinker. 

1634 Milton Comus 785 Thou hast nor Eare, nor Soul to 
apprehend The sublime notion, and high mystery. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul i. To Rdr. C 2 The contemplation 
of these things is very sublime "and subtile. 1(574 Play- 
ford Skill Mus, (ed. 7) Pref. A 4 b, This [art] of ^lusick is 
the most sublime and excellent for its wonderful! Effects 
and Inventions, a xtzx Keill Maupertius' Diss. (1734) xi 
Let us leave it to sublimer Philosophers to search into the 
Cause of this Tendency. 1724 A. Collins Gr, Chr, Relig, 
233 They despised the literal sense of the Old Testament, 
and employed their invention to find out sublime senses 
thereof, X78x Cowter Conversat. 548 What are ages and 
the lapse of time, Match’d against truths, as lasting as sub- 
lime? Hyperionx. 173 Whether his labours 

be sublime or low. 1848 Mariotti Italy 11. iii, 82 The 
sublimest theories of divine doctrine. X849 Macaulay 
Eng. iiL I. 412 The most sublime departments of natural 
philosophy, a 1853 Robertson Led. (1858) 254 England’s 
sublimer battle cry of ‘ Duty *. 

+ b. Ofgeometr)': see quots. Obs, 
t728 Chambers Cy«. s.v. Geometry. The Higher, or 
Suolimer Geometry is that employ’d in the consideration of 
Curve Lines, Conic Sections, and Bodies form’d thereof. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. x86/i The term sublime geometry 
was technical, meaning the higher parts of geometry, in 
which the infiaitesimal calculus or something equh’alent 
^\'as employed. 

6. Of persons, their attributes, feelings, actions ; 
Standing high above others by reason of nobility 
or grandeur of nature or character; of high intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual level. Passing into a 
term of high commendation ; Supreme, perfect. 

1643 Burroughes Exp. isi 3 eJu Hosea vii. 385 Others are 
of more sublime spirits naturally, as if they were home for 
great things. 1663 S. Patrick Parai. Pilgrivt {16S7) 218 
Nor is there any delight so noble and sublime, so pure and 
refined. <117x5 Burnet 7 V;«e (1724) 1 . 215 He. .was 
a very perfect friend, and a most sublime Christian. 1794 
MRS,ILtDCUFFEyif^j/. Udolpho XV, Emily’s eyes filled with 
tears of admiration and sublime devotion. x82x Shelley 
Adonais v, Others more sublime.. Have sunk, extinct in 
their refulgent prime. 1838 Longf, Li. Stars ix, Thou shalt 
know . . ho w sublime a thing it is To sufierand be strong. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII 1 . 188/2 Lear, who appeals to the heavens, 

‘ for they are old ' like him, is sublime, from the very inten- 
sity of nis sufferings and his passions. Lady Macbeth is 
sublime from the intensity of her will. 2852 Tennyson Ode 
Death Wellington 34 And, as the greatest only are, In his 
simplicity sublime. 1872 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life (1886) 
III. X59 Mr, Lewes m^es a martyr of himself in writing 
all my notes and business letters. Is not that being a sul> 
lime husband ? 

b. colloq* with ironical force. 

Mod. He has a sublime sense of tus own importance. 
This is a sublime piece of impertinence. 

6. Of language, style, or a writer ; Expressing 
lofty ideas in a grand and elevated manner, 
x'sM A. Day Engl. Secretorie i. (1595) xo We do find 
three sorts \sc. of the style of epistles), .to haue bene gene- 
rally commended. Sublime, the highest and stateliest 
maner, and loftiest deliuerance of any thing that may be, 
expressing the heroicall and mighty actions of Kings [etc.]. 
1690 Temple Ess. ii. Poetry 19 It must be confessed, that 
Homer was.. the vastest, the sublimest, and the most won- 
derful Genius. <2x7x8 Better Answer As He was 

a Poet sublimer than Me. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The 
sublime Style necessarily requires big and magnificent 
Words ; but the Sublime maybefound in a single Thought, 
a single Figure, a single Turn of Words. 1756 Warton 
Ess. Pope 1 . 18 Every excellence, more peculiarly appro- 

f riated to the sublimer ode. 1782 V. Knox Ess. xv. (xSipl 
. 89 The Bible, the Iliad, and Shakspeare's works, are 
allowed to be the sublimest books that the world can exhibit. 
1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. xvi. (1907) II. 22 The sublime 
Dante. 1839 De ^uincey Milton Wks. 1857 VII. 319 
Whether he can cite any other book than the ‘Paradise 
I^st as continuously sublime, or sublime even by its pre- 
vailing character. 

7 . Of things in nature and art: Affecting the 
mind with a sense of ovenvhelming grandeur or 
irresistible power ; calculated to inspire awe, deep 
reverence, or lofty emotion, by reason of its beauty, 
vastness, or grandeur. 

<zx7oo Evelyn Diary 12 Nov. 1644, J[ust before this 
portico stands a verj'sublime and stately Corinthian column e. 
1762 Kames Elem.Crit. iv. (1833) Great and elevated 
objects considered with relation to the emotions produced 
by them, are termed grand and sublime. x8o6 Gazetteer 
Scot, (ed.2) 292 This fall of water ..is indeed awful and 
sublime, but has too much of the terrible in its appearance. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 1B6/2 The stars are sublime, ye 
there is no terror in the emotion they exirite. X878 Smiles 
Roht. Dick vii. 78 After the cultivated fields, come the 
moors—quiet, solitary, and sublime. 

8. Of rank, status : Very high, exalted, arch. 
1702 Evelyn Let. to Pepys so Jan., Persons of the 
sublimest rank and office. <1x7x8 Prior Ode to Queen xix^ 
Those Heights, where William’s Virtue might have staid, .. 
the Props and Steps were made, Sublimer yet to raise his 
Queen’s Renown. 1769 Gray Insialtat. Ode 25 Meek 
Newton’s self bends from his state sublime. 

b. As an honorific title of the Sultan or other 
potentates; also of their actions. Cf, 
iivie Porie (see Porte), and Sublimitt 2 d. 
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xSao Byron fuan v. exHv, Your slave brings tidings.. 
Which your sublime attention may be worth. xBai Shelley 
Hellas 123 Your Sublime Highness Is strangely moved. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. vii. lii. (X864) IV, 113 Gregory 
assumed the lofty tone of arbiter and commanded them to., 
await his sublime award. 

c. Refined : now used in trade names to desig- 
nate the finest quality. 

1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) It. , wll do that 
..which others more esteemed sublime hledicines will not 
do. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 62/2 Jeyes* Sublime Dis- 
infectant Toilet Soaps. 2897 Daily News i Oct. 7/7 A bottle 
upon which was a label 'Sublime Salad Oil*, 
f 9. Med. Of respiration : Of the highest degree, 

1656 Ridgl^ Prod. Physick 224 Difficulty of breath is 
greater then in a Pluresy, which Hippocrates calleth sub- 
lime. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 11. iiL 92 The 
former Respiration Galen terms gentle or small, ..the other 
strong, ..athird sublime where the Diaphragma, intercostal 
..muscles, and muscles of the Chest do act all together. 

B. sb. 

L Now always with tkcx That which is sublime; 
the sublime part, character, property, or feature of, 
f Formerly with a and pi. and occas. without 
article, chiefly iu contexts where Soblimity would 
now be used. 

a. in discourse or writing. 

x6m Shadwf.ll True Widow i. 6 What is yonr opinion of 
the Play There are a great many sublimes that are very 
Poetical. ^ X704 Swift T. Tub PreC 22 Whatever Word or 
Sentence is printed in a different Character, shall bejudged 
to contain something extraordinary either of Wit or Sub- 
lime. 272^ WarburtoN Tracts (1789) 115 With what a 
Sublime might that Flash of Lightning have been brought 
in. 1746 Francis tr. Hor.^ Art of Poetry 561 Since 
I can write the true Sublime. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
Contents iv. ii, A short hint of what we can do in the sub- 
lime, and a description of Miss Sophia Western. 1762 
Gibbon Misc.^ V’ks. (1S14) V. 277 'Ihat sublime which results 
from the choice and genera! disposition of a subject. 2785 
CoivpER Let. to J. Newton 10 Dec., The sublime of Homer 
in the hands of Pope becomes bloated and tumid, and his 
description tawdry. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 565 Feign- 
ing pique at what she call'd The raillery, or grotesque, or 
false sublime. 

b. in nature and art. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking The Sublime of Nature 
is the Sky, the Sun, Moon, Stars, &c. 2753 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty^ x. 51 What I ^ink the sublime in form, so 
remarkably display’d in the human body. 2784 R. Bace 
Barham Downs II. 320 ITie awful, the sublime of this 
reverend pile. 2820 W, Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 5 Never need 
an American look beyond bis own country for the sublime 
and beautiful of natural scenery. 2842 Penny Cycl. 2 ^ 111 . 
188/1 The material sublime— or the sublime of nature, 

c. in human conduct, life, feeling, etc. 

1749 Warburton Let. to Hurd 13 June, His gravity and 
sublimeof sentiment, 2756 ^m^vl^SuoI, if Beaut. 1. viL (1759) 
58 Whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of pain, 
and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, . . 
is a source of the sublime. 1789 Burks To Dr. Blacklock ix, 
To make ahappy fire-side clime To iveans and wife. That’s the 
true pathos and sublime Of human life. 2789 A. Hamilton 
Wks. (1886) VII. 39 Thb was one of those strokes that 
denote superior genius, and constitute the sublime of war. 
1604-6 Syo. Smith Mar. Philos. (1850) 234 To harbour no 
mean thought in the midst of abject poverty, but., to found 
a spirit of modest independence upon the consciousness of 
having always acted well this is a sublime. 1847 Pres- 
cott Peru (1850) II, 351 This was heroit^ and wanted only 
a nobler motive for its object to constitute ihe true moral 
sublime, 1871 Smiles Charae. v. (1876) 134 The patriot 
who fights an alway^losing battle— the iiiart>T who goes to 
death amidst the triumphant shouts of bis enemies. .are 
examples of the moral sublime. 

2, With the\ The highest degree or point, 
summit, or acme of. Now rare. 

1813 Byron Let. to Miss MUbanke 26 Sept. ^Vks. 1899 
III. 403 The moral of Christianity is perfectly beautiful — and 
the very sublime of wtue. 1817 — Beppo Ixxiii, The sub- 
lime of mediocrity, the furious tame. 1818 — Juan 1. cli. 
With that sublime of rascals 3’our attorney. 1838 De 
Quincey Shake. Wks, 1890 IV. 61 ’Ihis is the very sublime 
of folly, bej'ond which human dotage cannot advance. 

Sublime (sf/blorm), v. fa. OF. stiblinier, ad. 
L« siiblividre, f. sublirnis Sublime 
1. trans. To subject (a substance) to the action 
of heat in a vessel so as to convert it into vapour, 
which is carried off and on cooling is deposited in 
a solid form. 

c 1386 Chaucer Gx«. Veom. TlPreamh-siThe care and wo 
That we hadden in cure matires sublymjmg. 1460-70 Bk. 
^«i'N/r£jrr«cr4Bycontynuc!asccndyngcanddescendynge, 
by the which it is sublymed to so myche hi^nes of glorifica- 
cioun. Ibid. 8 Take Mercurie {mt is sublymed \vitb vitrioli 
& comen salt, & sal armonlac .7. or .zo. tymes sublymed. 
2558 Warde^ tr, Alexis' Seer. 102 b. To sublime Quicke 
Syluer, that is to saye, to make common sublyme. x6xo 
B. JoNSONw 4 /c/r, II. V, How doe you sublime him [mercury]? 
Pac. With the calce of egge-shcls. White marble, talck. 
2697 Hcadrich Arcana Philos. 27 Put the Mixture into a 
Subllmatorj’ ; from which sublime it ten or twelve times. 
1730 Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. II. xviii. §9 Even a 
Metal. .may be sublimed and mix’d wth the Air by^tbe 
Heat of Fire. X774J. Hill 7 ‘Ar<»/Ar.(cd. 2)235 Our factitious 
Cinnabar, made only by subliming Mercury and Sulphur 
together. 1827 Faraday Chem. Mauip. x. (1842) 262 It is 
easy to sublime and crj’staUire such bodies as camphor, 
iodin^ naphthaline. Roscoe Elem.Ckem. 214 Am- 

monium Chloride. .is obtained.. by subliming a mixture of 
ibe commercial sulphate of ammonium with common salt. 

ahsol. Ripley Comp.Alch.wii. L in Ashm.(i652) 171 
We Sublyme not lyke as they dou * 59 ® Formas Diary 
(Halliw.) 28 The 27 of Aprill xn subliming^ my pot and gl^e 
brok, and all my labour was lost pro lapide. 2610 Jon- 


SUBLIME. 

SON Alch. IL V, Can you sublime, and dulcefie? 1678 R. 
Russell tr. Geber il 1. iv. x. io3 This he well knows who 
bath sublimed in short Sublimatories. 

2. traits. To cause to be given off by sublima- 

tion or an analogous process (e.g. volcanic heat) ; to 
carry over as vapour, which resolidifies on cooling ; 
to extract by or as by sublimation. ’ 

24^0 Bk. Quinte Essence s pe purete of )>e quinte es- 
sence schal be sublymed aboue. 1471 Ripley C^np Alch 
vrii. n. in A^^hm. (1652) 171 Som do Mercury from Vitriali 
and Salt sublyme. 1605 Timme Quersit. i. xvi. 83 Glasse 
maybe made ofantimonie and of lead., by subliming flowers 
of them. 1640 T. Carew Poems (1651) 156 No more 
than Chimists can sublime^ Tnie Gold. 2674 Grew Anat, 
/’/.(1682; 246 The saline Principle is altogether volatile, and 
subbmed away by the fire. 2792 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. 94 
note. This ponderous earth has been found.. in a granite in 
Switzerland, and may have thus been sublimed from im- 
mense depths by great heat. 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
1.419 Sulphur h« been sublimed from It. 2827 Faraday 
Chem. Manip. xxiv. (1842) 613 Put a portion of cmomel into 
a Florence flask, and sublime it into the upper part by 
placing the bottom in sand. 2833 Brewster Nat. Magic 
xii, 299 We may yet study the lava which they have melted, 
and the products which they have sublimed. 2869 Phillips 
Vesuv. iv. 107 Chloride of lead was among the substances 
sublimed. 

3. intr, (foccas. r^,) a. To undergo this process ; 
to pass from the solid to the gaseous state without 
liquefaction. 

2622 Malynes Law^Merch. There remainetha 
P^te.. called the Almond Paste, which by a limbecke re- 
ceiuingfire,causeth the Quickesiluer to sublemeirzc). 2652 
French Distill, vi. 292 It will presently sublime in a silver 
fume, into the recipient. 2682 K. Digby Chym. Seer. 166 
You shall see a little [Sal armonlac] sublime up to the dis- 
covered place of the Retort. 2683 Pettus Plefa Min. i. 42 
The^ Brimstone, .doth roast away, and the Arsnick doth 
sublime it self with a strong heat. 2797 Phi/. Trans. 
LXXXVII. 38S The acid will not sublime from it, but is 
decomposed by heat. 2823 Faraday Exp. Res. Na 18. 82 
It will.. sublime from one part of the bottle to the other in 
the manner of camphor, 2842 Brands Man. Chem. (ed. s) 
458 At higher temperatures it again liquifies, and at about 
it boils, and sublimes in the form of an orange-coloured 
vapour. 2908 Athenxum 28 Mar. 390/1 All the *non- 
yalent* elements.. should sublim^ or pass from the solid 
into the gaseous state without liquefaction. 

b. To be deposited in a solid form from vapour 
produced by snblimation. 

2682 K. Digby Chym, Seer. 169 It will sublime with it in 
very red flowere. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 370 When 
the benjamin is heated the flowers will sublime. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Oper. Meek. 760 The arsenic sublimes, .and ad- 
heres to the upper part of the vessel. 2856 Miller Elem, 
Ckem.t Inorg. xvli. § 2. zoi6 Calomel sublimes in quadri- 
lateral prisms. 

4. trans. To raise to an elevated sphere or 
exalted slate ; to exalt or elevate to a high degree 
of purity or excellence ; to make (esp. morally or 
spiritually) sublime. 

2609 G. Benson Serm. 7 ^/<z^ 93 Let j*our thoughts be 
sublimed by the spirit of God. 2633 T. Adams ExP, 2 Peter 
iL 4. 499 Persons so sublim’d, that what makes them ever- 
lastingly happy, shall never make them weary. 2649 Jes. 
Taylor ( 7/. Exemp. n. 8 f Jesus] ballowed marTiage..faaviDg 
new sublim’d it by making it a Sacramentall representment 
of the union of Christ and., the Church, a xnxx Ken Psyche 
PoeL Wks. IV. 253 As bless’d Elijah pray'd his Servants 
Eye Might be sublim’d the Angels to descry. 2729 Savage 
Wandererv. 521 No true benevolence his thought sublimes 
2765 Goldsm. Ess.. Metaphor VDis. (Globe) 331/2 A judi- 
cious use of metaphors wonderfully raises, sublimes, and 
adorns oratory or elocution. 2814 Southey Roderick iiu 
398 Call it not Revenge \ thus sanctified and thus sublimed, 
'Xis duty, 'lis devotion. 28x9 Byron Juan ii. clxxx, The 
blest sherbet, sublimed with snow. 1858 Mer^vale Rom, 
Emp. liv. (1865) VI. 425 It sublimed every aspiration after 
the Good, .by pronouncing it the instinct of divinity within 
us, 2862 M. Arnold Pop. Edue. France 246 Jlorality — 
but dignified, but sublimra by being taught in connection 
with religious sentiment. 2873 Pater Renaissance 176 The 
aspiring clement, by force and spring of which Greek reli- 
gion sublimes itself. 2880 Hardy Trumpet-Major xxxiii, 
Bob’s countenance was sublimed by his recent interview, 
like that of a priest just come from the penetralia of the 
temple. 

D. above, beyond, or higher than a certain state or 
standard. 

<226x9 Fotherby Atheom. n. ix. § 2 (1622) 296 very 
end of Geometric is nothing eh;e,but oncly to sublime mens 
mindes aboue their senses,, .to the contemplation of Gods 
mternall Nature. 2652 Jer. Taylor Clerus Domini v. § 7. 

31 Who can make it (ministerially I mean) and consecrate 
orsublimc it from common . . bread, but a con«iecrat e . . person 7 
2657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 15 (The Philosopher’s] 
employment being sublimed a degree higher than Art, is 
ranked among the Liberal Sciences. xBzo Haziatt Led. 
Dram. Lit. 57 A personification of the pride of wll and 
eagerness of curiosity, sublimed bej*ond the reach of fear 
and remorse. 2866 Whipple Char. <5- Charae. Men. 2 
A soul Sublimed by an idea above the region of vanity and 
conceit 2872 Aijvbaster Wheel of Law xZTheexaXKOcx 
of a God sublimed above all human qualities. 

c. into a state or to a degree of pnrit}', etc, 

*®43 J. AL.S'trr^. SaPoe 35 That confirmation in grace by 
which free will is transfigured and sublimed into a state 
divine. 1652 Jer. Taylor Clerus Domini 111. Six An ortii- 
Tisxy gift cannot sublime an ordinary person toa supwiaturall 
imployment 2774 Pennant TeurSeot.ia 7772, 5 Nurnb^ 
of the discontentea noblesse., resorted there. . subumed the 
race into that degree of valour [etc.]. 2859 W. Andepson . 
Disc. (sZ6o) 55 The death of -Matthew Henry s two children 
was designed to sublime his piety into that excellence which 
it attained 

•f-d. To pnriiy {Jroni). Ois. 



SUBLIMED. 

1630 JjOTiD Banians S2 The soule vas impure. .therefore 
it was needfull it should bee sublimed from this corruption. 
1654 Whitxock Zootomia 406 Would we could light on some 
nobler prindples that might sublime us from these Rclio- 
lacean jPrincipIes. 

fe. With material obj. Obs, 

1654 JrR. Taylor 9S It is made Sacramental 
and Eucharistical, and so it is sublimed to bc«me the body 
of Christ. 2667 Milton P. B. v. 4S3 Flours and^ Ihir fruit 
Mans nourishment, by gradual scale sublim’d To vital SpIrils 
aspire. 1740 Cheyne Regimen 35 That spiritual Substance 
v/as analogous to Matter infinitelj' rarefied, refin’d or sub- 
lim’d. 1772-^ Cook's ^rd Vcy. (1790) IV. 2254 The vines 
here being highly sublimed by the warmth of the sun and 
the drjTiess of the soil. 

5 . To transmute into something higher, nobler, 
or more excellent. 

2695 Drydek tr. Dufresney's Art Paint, 7 Art being 
strengthaed by the knowledge of things, may. .be sublim’d 
pure Genius. 2706 Phillirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., To Sub- 
lime one’s Flesh into a Soul. 2768 Tucker L.t. Nat. (1834) 

IL 229 Our clay.buiU tabernacles sublimed into fit taber- 
nacles of the Holy Ghost. 27M Burke Fr, Rer. Vtks, V. 
331 He, the orconomist,. .subliming himself into an airj’ 
metaphj*sician. 1B47 Miller First Jmpr, Fn^, xviii. (1857) 
315 Those fictions of the classic mythology which the greaier 
Greek and Roman WTitcrs have sublimw into poetrj*. 2855 
Macaulay HisU En^. xlL III. 19^ His very selfishness 
therefore is sublimed into public spirit 28^ IIowell Fire^ 
side Trav, 36 F., whom whiskej' sublimed into a poet. 

'b.2«fr. To become elevated, be transmuted into 
something higher. 

26^ W. Simpson Hydro!, Chyni. 76 The blood, .begins to 
sublime or distil into more pure refined spirits, a 2721 Ken ! 
Sion PoeL Wks. IV. 381, 1 feel my Faith subliming Into 1 
Sight. ^ 2874 SziARS Fourth Gospel 172 This new faith sub- j 
liming into knowledge. j 

6. trans. To raise up or aloft, cause to ascend, | 
163a Massinger City Madam iii. iii, 1 am sublim'd 1 

gTOS>e earth Supports me not. I walk on ajf! ^2650 
llENHAit 0 / Old Age III. {1C65) 34 Nor can thy head (not 
helpt) it self sublime. 1788 Mme. H'Arelay Diary IV. vir. 
344 W’lth arms yet more sublimed, he. .advanced, in silence i 
and dnmbberoics. 2845 BAiLEv/'Vj/wr (ed.2) 242 Thoughts 1 
rise from our souls, as from the sea The clouds sublimed in 
Heaven. 

b. To cause (vapour, etc.) to ascend, as by the 
action of the sun’s heat. 

1633 Fosbroke C/rr. Race 20 As clouds. .being elevated 
and sublimed tow.ards the upper region of the airc, are i 
rarefied. 2655 Vaughan 51 When the centrall ' 

Sun sublimes the Vapours, a 1692 Boyle Hist. Air (16^2) 
iZ6 There were great Store of Pieces of Brimstone, which | 
are guessed to be sublimed up from the internal Parts of ; 
the HilL 2703 J. Phiups Blenheim 8 As when two adverse 
Winds, Sublim^ from dewy Vapours, in mid Sky Engage 
with horrid Shock. 2871 C Kingsley At Last 
tnalatious fog hung motionless.,, waiting for the first bhare j 
of sunrise to sublime it and its in>isible poisons Into the 
upper air. 

fc. To cause (the juices of a plant, etc.) to rise, 
and thereby rarefy and purify them, Cbs* 
cx£45 Hov.xu. Ztf//- II. liy. (1802)450 Wine itself is but 
Water sublim’d, being nothing else but that moisture and 
sapwhi<± is caus’d. .by rain,.draiv'n up to the branches 
and berries by the -virtual attractive heat of the Sun. 1655 
VAUCHAir Euphrates 46 ‘nicrc is a way made for the sperme 
to ascend more freely, which subliming upwards is attracted 
and intercepted by the vegetable Kinjdom, who^e imodiat 
aliment it is. 27x2 Blackmoee Creation ii. 234 lli* austere 
and ponderous Juices they subbroe. 

1 7 . To exalt (a person), raise to a high office or 
degree. Obs. 

*557 "SoziRGueuara's Dial! Pr. (26x9) 706/r Mardoebeous 
fwasjpUced in his rooaie, and greatly sublimed and exalted. 
i6ro fe. JossON AleJu i. i, Haue 1 .. Sublim’d thee, and 
exalted thee, and fix'd thee I’the third region, call’d our 
state of grace? 1638 MAVNEZ«rfi7« (1664) 212/3 Gloriously 
crown’d, .and sublimed, like one drest for a triumpK 
SabHmed (sobbi-md), fpl, a. Also 4 cub- 
lymed, 5 snbliinyi [f. Subldie + -ed1.] 

L That has undergone the chemical process of 
sublimation ; produced by sublimation ; = SbB- 
LMATB a. 1. 

Sullimedmercuryi mercarysnbliraate. SulUnud arsenic^ 
sulphur', flowers of arsenic, of sulphur. 

cz-^ Chauces Can. Yeom, T. Preamb. 55 Oure Orpy- 
ment and sublyined ilercurie, a tr. Ardeme's Treat.' 
Fistula, etc. 83 Arsenic sublimed is of white colour. 25S4 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. L 295 Orpiment, sublimed 
aiercurie, iron squames, hlercarie crude. 2593 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. \STs. (Grt^art) II. 147 Mercuric sublimed. 

Is somewhat a coy, and stout fellow. 2658 Ro*.vlano tr. 
MoufeC s Ttuai. tns.gz^ Ojrrosives. .(as Mercury sublim^, 
Vitnol, Orpiment, file.). 2807 T. Thosison Chem. (cd. 3) 
II. 26 It Im no other smell than that of sublimed sulphur. 
xSix A. T. THOiisoN Disfi. (1818) 535 Separate the 

sublimed matter from the scoria:. 2842 PASNEZi Chem. 
Anal.^ (2S45) 26 Sublimed carbonate of ammonia, which xsa 
sesquicarbonate. 2874 Gareod & Baxter Mat. Med. 300 
Collecting the sublim^ add by means of a cylinder of stiff 
paper inverted over the vessel. 

h. transf. Refined. (Cfi ScBLtitE a. 8 c.) 

xgoS Brit. Med. Jml. 25 Feb. 414 Using the very best 
suDlimcd olive oil. 

1 2 . Jig. a. Elevated, exalted, sublime ; b. Puri- 
fied, refined. Obs. 

2600 W, Watson Decacorden (1602) 334 Exhalated smokes 
of sparkling, hote, inflamed, dispersed, sublimed aspires. 
2610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 30 Shall the perMns of any 
men.. be thought to be of so sublimed, and spirituall a na- 
ture, that fctc-l- j6xo E. Jonson AlNi. il ii. Where I spis 
A^-w^thy dtizen, or rich lawyer, Haue a sublim’d pure 
wifeu « 1667 Jer. Taylor Piftfr (167S) 355 The 

sobrieties of a graver or sublimrf person. 2739 (BovseJ 
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SUBLIMITY. 


Deity 151 Unmlx’d hjs nature, and sublim’d his pow’rs. 
2823 Lamo Guy Faux in Eliaua (1867) 20 Erostratus^must 
havTS invented a more sublimed malice than the burning of 
one temple. 

f c. High and mighty. Obs. 
x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vilL 39 In bis sublimed 
RmIjl bee snobs the King. 

Sublimely (subUrmli), adv. [f. Sublute a. 

+ -BY 2.] 

f L Aloft ; highly ; at or to a height. Ois. 
a XS99 Roi.lock Passion xli. (x6t6) 404 When thus way by 
checking, Hce hath beaten downe the imaginations.. and 
cogitations that sublimely rose out of the minde. 2648 
Boyle Motives Love of God | 24. 80 His soveralgn Tran- 
quillity is so sublimely plac’d, that 'tis above the reach of 
all Dis^iuicting Impressions. 

2 . iVith sublimity of form, thought, expression, 
style; in a lofty or exalted manner. A\^o ironical. 

2603 Congreve in Dryden's Juvenal (1697) 294 Verse so 
subhmcly good, no Voice can wrong. 2700 Lucius Brit., 
Death Dryden 55 His WorJas arc all sublimely Great 2735 
Pope Prot. Sat. 1E7 Whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, It is 
not Poclrj', but prose run mad. iflxfi T. L, Peacock Head- 
long Halt The sublimclyromantic pass of Abergla-riynn. 
*859 Gf-O. Eliot Adam Bede xvii, There are. .few sublimely 
beautiful women. 2884 Mactn. Mag. Oct. 443/x Of this 
difficulty ouf Saxon-loving friends. .are sublimely uncon- 
scious. 

SublimeueSS (si^bi-mnes), [f. as prcc. + 
->:Eas .3 The condition or quality oCbeing sublime ; 
sublimity, 

x66o tr. Atnyraldud Treat, cone. Relig. v. 76 A matter 
of most divine sublimcness. 2683 Cave Ecclesiaslici 335 
Neither does. -the sublimene^ of his Argument make his 
discourse obscure, Burnet's Oivn Life II. 675 

Mr. Naim -wris.. remarkable for. .Strength of Reasoning and 
Sublimeness of Thought. 2854 Wisesian Fnhiola 11, xxxiL 
343, 1 cannot see any way in w hich the subllmcness of the 
act could have been enhanced. 

Sublimer (siibbi'moi). rare. [f. Sublisie v. 
+ -EB 1.] One who or a thing which sublimes. 
a i 5 t$ Donne Zxx.(t65i) 68 That late Italian Distiller and 
Sublimcr of old definitions. 

Sul)limification(st?bli!mifik«i-Jan''. [f. SoB- 
LiJtE V. + -(l)ncA'nos.] The act or fact of making 
or being made sublime. 

X791 W.GiLriN/V*rYx/ 5 c/«xijy 1.252 The poet has great ad- 
vantages over the painter, in the process of sublimlifjication, 
if tbe term may be allow^ xScS Pall Mall Gaz. 22 Aug. 
6 Mrs. Borradaile emerged from her baths in a slate of sub- 
limification which we should have thought would has’c made 
her marriage certain. 

So StibUuiified JpU a.^ rendered sublime. 

2878 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 576 A sort of sublimified Eer- 
! quin. 

Su-bliminal (s^hli'mmSl), a. Psych, [f. Sdb- 
la+L. Itmin-, Ilmen threshold + -At: coined to 
represent Herbart’s unter der Sehwelle sc. des 
Beuntssiseitts under the threshold of consciousness 
{Psychol.als IVissenscha/t iZ2^, l. §47).] Below the 
threshold (see Thbeshold 2 c, Lihex) of sensation 
or consciousness : said of states supposed to exist 
but not strong enough to be recognized. Also, 
pertaining to ‘ the subliminal self'. 

xE 36 Ward in Eneycl. Brit. XX, 48/1 Even if there were 
no facts to warrant this conception ofa subliminal presenta- 
tion of impressions and ideas. 189* Illustr. Lend. Neivs 
8 OcL 45X/1 A pen, that strange conductor between tbe self 
he knows and the ‘subliminal self’^which is often flashing 
its surprises on him. 2892 Mvers in Proc. Soe. Psychical 
Res. Feb, 306 The subliminal memory includes an urvkncnsTi 
category of impressions which the supraliminal con5ciou5- 
ness..mustcosni5e,i^atall, in the shape of messages from 
the sublirainal consciousne& 290a Podmobk Mod. Spirit- 
ualism II, 3x Ihe extraordinary outburst of subliminal or 
automatic activity. 

b, absol. That tvbich is subliminal ; the sub- 
liminal self. 

290X W, James in Proc. Soc. Psychical Res. May 28 Of 
the Subliminal, be (Mycrsl would say, we can give no ultra- 
simple accounL 2903 Myers Hum. Pers. I. li. 347 Scenes 
. . W'hich Sally as a suDliminal noticed. 

Subliming (sx/bbiTnig), vbl. sb. [f. Sublime 
V. -p -]:^■G ^.3 The actioa of the verb Sublime, 

1 SCS SUELlMATIOIt I. 

2471 Ripley Comp.Alch. viir. ii. in Ashm. (1652) 272 Such 
SubljTnyng accordyth never adele To our entent. 2584 R. 
Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. L 294 Their subliming, amalga- 
ming, ensluting. 2656 P.idcley Pract. Physiek 248 Tartars 
use the thin part of Milk separated by subliming, to make 
themselves drunk. 2706 Philups (ed. Kersey), SuHiming- 
PetSj the Vessels that serve for the Subliming of any Mixt 
Bodies. 2886 GuiLLESfABD Cruise of Marekesa I. 23 'ITie 
canmbor, on subliining, is collected and packed in barrels 

•f* 2 . Exaltation. Obs. rare. 

2642 Sir E. Derinc Sp. on Relig. E ij b, This too elate 
subliming of one can not stand without a too mean demis- 
sion of nmny other. 

3 . eUtrib., as subliming dome (Dome sb. 5 a), 
•glass, •pot, vessel. 

1673 ^VLE Ess. Efluviums iil 23 The Subliming-glass. 
263a K- Dicby Ckym. Secrets 11. eo 3 A Glass head upon 
5'oar last Sobliming-pot. 272^ Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. 
(1722) y Aludels arc subliming Pots used in ChjTnistrj*. 
c 2789 EncycL Brit. (1797) IV. 446/2 The month of the sub- 
liming vessel 2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xvi. (1842) 412 
The bCTt tube being of such diameter as freely to pass over 
the subliming tube. 2^1 Ckexuez Gun 309 Tbe vapour. . 
passes into the subliming dome, and is immediately pre- 
cipitated into..flowcr of sulphur, 

Stlijlimiag (sSblai-mig), pph a. [f. as prec. 


+ -iko. 2] That snblimes. a. That causes chemical 
sublimation, b. Undergoing sublimation, c 
Rising, mounting, d. Elevating, exalting. 

^a-i6ri,z X>ome.yaUdict.cJBk. 13 To all whom Ictk 
subliming fire invades. 1836 Brakde Man. Chen Mn 
13 The mixture. .is to be put into an aludek.and expovi 
to a subliming heat. ^ 

b. 2758 Elaboratory laid open 57 The sand should U 
removed from the retorts containing the subliming matteL* 

c. 1666 [see Sublingual i]. 

d. 2794 Coleridge Rel/g. Musings 107 Hb most heir 
name is Love. Truth of subliming import I 1823 Moohe 
Rhymes on Road vii. 72 Mingling earth's luxurious grace 
With Heaven's subliming thoughts. 

Snblimisli (sDbbi’miJ), a. rare. [f. Sublime 
a. + -ISH f.] Somev/hat sublime. 

2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvl vi. (1872) VI. 199 A man cf 
some whims.. but really honest, though rather sublinhh in 
his interior. 


Sublimity (sDbli*miti). [ad. L. sublmitas, 
-tdtem, f. subltmis Sublime : see -iry. Cf. F. sub- 
liiniti, etc.] The state or quality of being sublime, 
tl. High or lofty position, height. Obs. 

2563 Homilies u. Agst. Peril Idol.w. Hhiv,\Yhen Iirages 
are placed in Temples, and set in honorable suhlin:itie,and 
begin once to be worshipped, 2602 Holland PAW/ iLxii 
1 . xr The other cause of their {sc. the planets] sublimitle h, 
for that [etc.]. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 152 'Ihe 

subtility of the air and the sublimity of those Bills, whldi 
he says surpass the Alps. x688 Holme Armoury u\.vL 
syjlz Geometrical Terms for their Plots, Figures, (etal. 
Sublimities, the heights or highness of things. 

1 2. High dignity of office, vocation, or the like. 
2594 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 1. iv. 56 Being held with adiairs- 
tioD of their own subllmitie and honor. ^1656 Ussun 
Power of Princes I. (i66i) 43 The Regal sublimity b cor^ti* 
tuted by God. azyoo Evelyn Diary 12 June 1650, Ht 
magnifiM the sublimity of the calling. <1x727 
Chronot. Amended if (1728) 226^ Jupiter upon an Eagle to 
signify the sublimity of nis domlnioiL 
f D. A highly placed person. Obs. 
x6to Bovs Exp. Domin, Ep. Gosp. Wks, (1625) ifi] 
Soueraigne Sublimities on earth are Gods among msa 
f C. A high or dignified status. Obs. 

2643 PaWNE Sov. Pover Part. i. 41 If we beprofitahle 
servants, why doe we envy tbe eternall iiaines of our Lord 
for our temporal! sublimities or Prerogatives? ^ ^ 

d. ITie status of one whose title is 'Soblime ; 
used M*ith poss. pron. as a title of honour; in 
recent use chiefly applied to the Sultan of Turkey 
or to the Sublime Porte. 


So med.L. sublimitas. , . _ 

2553 r . Wilson Rhet. (1580! 165 , 1 beyng a Sebo^twh 
panion, obteslate yonr subllmitie, to exioll rojme innrnuu*- 
2580 i?NASHEi Almond for Parrat Ded.iNVbich ifyocr 
sublimilie accept in good part,..l am yours. ^ 1820 Bww 
Juan tv, xci, In tbe Dardanelles, Wailing for his Subliraify* 
firmarL 28^ Sat. Rev. 22 Oct. 466/2 Its Sublfni| 5 ’ vai 
unable to perceive any violation of the Treaty of Berua. 

3. Loftiness or grandeur of nature, character, 
conduct, or action ; high excellence. 

2526 Pitgr. Per/. tW. de W. 2531), 2oSb, The length, the 
brede, the deepnes, and the sublimite or bye excellence ct 
thecrosse of CbrvsL [Sec Eph. iii. x8, Vulg-]. 2597 
Reel. Pol. V, Ixvii. jSi Thore things, which.. for height^ 
sublimilie of matter., wee are not able to reach 'T.to. 264 
Kaleich Hist. World 1. L 12 In respect of Gods ir.cowpre* 
hcnsible subllmitie, and puritie. 2655 M. 

Rediz\ (x66o) 27 (Painting] hath been for its schh^y 
reckoned,. among the liberall Sciences, 

Trav. (1760) 1.343 That, fortruib andsublimityofdcci^^^ 

no book or system in the whole world came up 

scriptures. ax8ta Buckminster Serm, (1827) 

any thing to be learned,, from the sublimity of 

w'hich is so much a subject of taste? 2852 vr«n 

29 In 2846, France bad not reached the 

sublimity. 2870 JIozlly Univ. Serm. iii- (187O ^ 1 ° . ’ 

Cbrisitan doctrine of a future stale.. the real bcUa to - 

doctrine goes together vriib,.the moral sublimity 

state. 2874 L. Steeiien Hours in Lihr. (18^) L v. 

genuine old Puritan spirit ceases to be picturesque 3 

Because of its sublimity. ^ 

D. An instance of this; a sublime thing or 
164a Milton Apot, Smect. 17 Knowledge 
such abstracted sublimities as these, a 2725. 

Time (1766) I. £6 They, .seemed to carrj' their dtvot^ 
a greater sublimity than others did. lbid.i^ 9 ^^jf^ u _ 
talk of great sublimities in religion. 2818 ^ tuneM 

IV. liv, Uhe particle of tho<e sublimities Which hare re 

to chaos. 2829 I. Taylor Enihus. il (1867) 
sublimities of an enthusiastic pietism. *®37 
Rev. 11, L X, When such exhibition could app^Rf^^P”’ 
next door to a sublimity. ^ 

4 L Loftiness of conception, sentiment, lang»‘'& i 
style, or treatment. , tr-rrifk- 

2624 Gataker Transuhsi, 103 T^l subtiltyand ^ 
of wit, that Jerome commandeth in Epbrems 
Hobbes Iliad (j6£6) 5 'Ihe Subhmityofa Pc« . 
is that Poetical Fury which the Readers for the m 
call for, 1685 Baxter Paraphr, N.T.s Cor. 
limity and accurateness of Speech. 1781 Cowper s 
644 In him..SnbUnnty ana Attic taste, 

"pAVoe Hor^ Paul.Lj Bursts of rapture and of unpu^ ^ 

sublimity. 2841 W. Spalding Ito/y 1 . 15^ 
fellow.pupil of Phidias,..did not reach 
rival in the representation of divinity, 1896 -.vcf 

Philos. Beli ^^<3 It is impossible to deny the subl ) 
this conception. , _..VpTie 

S. That quality in external objects which 
feelings of awe, reverence, lofty emotion, a sense 
of power, or the like. ^ ^ 

*779 JoHNSOiJ L. P., Cowley (x 863 ) 9 Subli^ty is 
by aggregation, and littleness by dispersion. * 7 ^ 
wjtELE Engl. Orator lit. 512 His Voice Commanding-.- 



sirBi,mi2E. 

His Aspect and terrific. .Sublimity his every Nod Attended. 
1849^ Ruskim .SiffTW* Ltvnps iit. § 9. ya This expedient of 
continued senes forms the sublimity of arcades and aisles. 
1875 Miss Braddon Hag^arcCi Datt^ x, Karth’s loveliness 
or heaven’s sublimity. 

b. A sublime feature ; a sublime expanse. 

1819 in Cor*\ Lady Lyttelton (1912) 2x4 The sublimities 
of the Alps. rti8s3 Robertson Lect. i. (1858) 19 His 
character had been moulded by the sublimities of the forms of 
the out^rard nature, a 1859 Lowell K/ioeci 4 S 157 The sky, 
With all its bright sublimity of stars. 

6. The state of emotion produced by the per- 
ception or contemplation of the sublime. 

1739 Hume Hum, Nat, II. 282 Any great ele\’atIon of 
pjace communicates a kind of pride or sublimity of imagina- 
tion. CI79X Eiicyct, Brit, (1797) VIII. 107/2 The cmoiions 
of grandeur and sublimity are nearly allied. 1887 A. Bain 
On Teaching Engl, vi. 100 The Emotion termed Sublimity 
IS connected with vastness of Power. 

7. A high degree or standard, a height ; Tvith 
ihe^ the highest degree, height, summit, acme. 

1637 Earl Monm. tr. lifalvczzCs Romulus <5* Tarquin 
241 Bounding upon madnesse, it (so. Melancholy] brings men 
to a sublimity, out of which one cannot passe, a 2667 Jer, 
Taylor (Ogilvie 1882), _The sublimity of wisdom is to do 
those things living, which are to be desired when dying, 
i8x« Coleridge Friend (x8i8) HI. 34 There belong to it 
sublimities of virtues which all may attain, and which no 
man can transcend. 1822 Lamb Guy Faux in Eliana (1867) 
20, _1 must make more haste; I shall not else climb the 
subUmity of this impiety. Ibid, 21 Such a sublimity of 
malicjL XM3 tr. SUpniak's Undergr. Russia Introd. 42 He 
combines in himself the two sublimities ofhuman grandeur: 
the martjT and the hero, 

t b. A supreme or extreme phrase. Obs. 

1651 N. Disc,Gav, Eng il vxii, (1739) 47 A qualified 

Legiance, without those sublimities of ab^lute, indefinite, 
immutable, S:c. 

Hence Subli*mityship, as a mock title. 

1858 Lytton Wkat will Hedoi^xvut Her Serene Sab- 
limityship, Lady Selina Vipont. 

Sabllinize (sirblimaiz, sobbiTnaiz), v. [f. 
Sublime a. + -ize. Cfi F. sitblimuer,’] trans. To 
make sublime; to elevate, exalt, or refine. 

28x3 Hervey's Medii, Mem. Author p, xvi, She thought 
hereelfso completely sublimhed as to stand in no need of 
religious iu<truction. 2842 Hor. Moneyed ManW, 

viii. 247 Solemn music and rich odours. .sublimlzeddevotlon 
into ecstasy. ^ 2B80 ‘Ooida* Moths i, Baptiste sublimlsed 
and apotheosised by niello buttons, old lace, and genius. 

Hence Sublimized ppL a,, elevated, exalted ; 
refined in quality. 

iZsfl Benares Mag. July II. 204 He declares. .that the 
subhtnized humanity of Feuerbach is almost as monstrous 
as Deity itself. 2896 Daily News 22 Apr. 6/4 It would seldom 
occur to anyone to recognise an affinity Mtween the sack 
coverings to be seen on huge bales at warehouses and the 
sublimlsed fabric as applied to the bodices of ladies' dresses. 
fSttblimyi ti. audr^. Obs. Also 6 aublims, 
-yme. [ad. F. j;/^///«^sublimate, pa, pple. of 
limer to SlTBLiiiB.] A, adj. Mercury stiblimy : 
corrosive sublimate. B. sb. Mercury or arsenic 
sublimate. 

1545 Rates ojTCustome Juntse a ij b, Argenie subfine [rib] the 
c.Il xxxiii. s. iiiL d. Ibid, b vHJ, Mercury subline the pounde 
xiLd. 2538 W, Warde tr. Alexis' Seer, 202 b, To sublime 
QuickC Syluer, that is to saj’c, to make common subljine. 
2580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong., Dux sublimi^ subhmie, 
a kinde ofpoison. x6zx Cotcr., Sublimatum, or 

Sublimie, Arsenick, Ratsbane, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

SaTjlineax, a. 

1. [Sub- 20 c.] Nearly linear {J3ot. and ZooL : 
see Likeak o. 4 b). 

*777 S. Robson Brit. Flora 89 Leaves sublinear. 2852 
Dana Cntst. ii. 8S7 Hie hand of the first pair of legs is 
sublinear. 28S8 Amer. Nat. XXII. 2027 Suture sublinear 
above and sbghtly channeled below, 

2. [Sob- i a.] Placed below a written or printed 
line. 

Cf. Sublineation s.v. Sub- 2. 

iSM Viscr, Stkancford Sel (*8^) IL 254 The strange 
hooks or sut>linear commas by which the Polw denote cer- 
tain n ^sal sounds in their language. 2909 Bible in IFor/d 
Aug, 239/2 There are two chief systems of punctuation 
known, sublinear and superlinear. /Hri., AlIordinaryHebrew 
manuscripts are vocalised or ‘pointed* with the sublinear 
vowel signs. ^ , r j r 

II Sabliai^a (sobli’ggwa). Zoo/. [raodX. : 
see Sob- i f and Lingua. 

(In medical L, sublingua was formerly used for * uvula M] 
In some animals, e.g. lemurs, a process con- 
sisting of a fold of mucous membrane under the 

tongue. , . _ . .. 

2878 Bell tr.Gegenbaur's Comp. A nat. 553 In manyProsimii 
and Chiroptera, as also in thp platj-rrhine Apes, there is a 
process below the tongue which is sometimes double; this 
IS the socalled sublingua. sS^te.Boeis* Text' Bk. Zool. 
487 note. On each side of the ventral surface of the longue, 
there is a fold . . ; it Is termed the ‘ suWingua , and att ains its 
hijhest development in the Prosimii. 

Sublingual (subli’qgwal), a. {sb/) [ad.mod^. 
sublingitdUs : see Sob- i a, b and Lingual, Cf, 
F, sublingual (from i 6 tb c.), etc.] A. adj. 

•fl. Med. Of a pill, etc. ; That is placed under 
the tongue to be sucked. Obs. 

2662 Xdyrs.xx.Hist. Antm, Min. 515 Sublinguale tribes. 
s666 G. Harxtcv Morbus AngL (1672) 2x4 Tho^ subliming 
humours ought. .to be intercept^,. by sublingual Pills. 

2 . Anat. Situated under the tongue or on the 
under-side of the tongue. Also, belonging to the 
sublingua. 
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Sublingual gland, the smallest salivary gland situated 
between the tongue jon either side of the floor of the mouth, 
bo s, artery, supplying the s. gland, side of the tongu^ etc. ; 
s. cyst, duetto obstruction of the s, gland, etc., = Ranula ; 
5. fossa, which lodges thes. gland. S. nerve = Hypoglossal 
nerve. 


SUBMARIITE. 


*^94 Trails. XVIII, 2^ [The use of] the Museulus 
Mytohyoideus .,ivi Compressing its subjacent sublingual 
Gland^ *7*0 Ibid. XXXI. 7 The Buccal, Labial, internal 
Maxillar, and sublingua! GlandsareofayellowCoIour. 2832 
K. K.XQX Cloquet's Anat, 6$3'Vh6 Sublingual Artery, which 
IS sometimes a division of the submental. 2836-9 Todd's 
Cycl. Anat, II. 214/2 A depression (sublingual fossa) for the 
reception of the subkcgual gland. 1872 Bryant Fract. 
Surg.zfi mayg,. Sebaceous sublingual cysts, 287$ Encycl. 
Brit, II. 265/t In that genus {lIylobates\ we first meet with 
a sub-lingual process (which becomes much larger in the 
lower apes). 2890 Billings Nat. Med, Diet., Sublmgsial 
caruncle, the papilla at which Wharton's duct opens, benind 
lower incisor teeth, 

B. sb. A sublingunl gland, artery, etc. 

2720 Phil, Trans. XXXI. 7 They are as distinct from the 
Buccal, as the Sublinguals are from the internal Maxillars. 
2840 G. V, Ellis rirx/z/. 182 One or two of them (jc. arteries] 
perforate the mylo-hyoid muscle, to anastomose with the 
sublingual. 

tSubli*tion. Obs. rarir^. [ad. L. *subli- 
tio, -oittm, n. of action f. sublinire, sttblit-, f. irri- 
SOB- 2 + IhtHre to smear.] (See qnot.) 

2656^ Blount Glossogr., Sublition, the ground colour, 
wherein the perfect colour is laid; it is called (Irasing. 

SubH*ttoral, a. [Sub- ii.] Lying near the 
sea-sho'e orjnst below the shore-line or littoral zone, 
2846 Smart Suppl. 2849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 
180 T*he sublittoral formation in which they had been ori- 
ginally deposited 2849 Darwin in \\^x%<^e\Man.Sci.Eng. 
277 OurobserN*ations .. on thealluvial and sub-littoral deposits 
of these latitudes. 2897 Ceogr, Jrnt. Aug. 233, 1 should 
^tfmate that round the Pacific there are at least ten sub- 
littoral dbtricts where earthquake-frequency maybe about 
half that of Japan. 

Sublunar (s£ibli77‘naj), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
sublitndr-is (cf. late Gr. vuotxiKtjvoSy vno(J(>i-T]vi<ys) : 
see Sub- i a and Lukab. Cf. F. sublututircy etc.] 
A. adf. =s SoBLUNABY A Now rare. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry in. iv. (i6ti) 94 Those ccelestiall 
creatures.. being void of this corrupt mixture which is 
found in all creatures sublunar. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 777 
Now had night measur'd with her shaddowie Cone Half 
ivay up Hill this vast Sublunar VaulL 2708 Brit, Apollo 
No- 83. 3/2. That all Sublunar Joys duration wanL 2817 
Shelley Rev. Islam v. i, The Guy's moonlit spires and 

m)Tiad lamps, Like starslna sublunarsky did glow. ^2857 

D. Jerrold yohn Appiejokn iv, Toexpire covered over with 
wounds was the oruy really desirable way of going out of 
this sublunar world. 

tB. sb. SUBLUKABY B. Obs. 

26x3 Campion Relai. Roy. Entert. Descr., View these 
heaun borne Starres, Wbobysteafth are become Sublunars. 
2684 Gaobury {.title} Cardines Cceliior, an appeal to., 
observers of subtunars and their vicissitudes. 2686 Goao 
Celest. Bodiu 11. lu. 180 Ibe moon could claim no interest 
upon her Vicini^ to us Sublunars. 

Subluna'riaa, a. rare. [Formed as Subluk- 
AEY + -AK.] Existing or operating beneath the 
moon’s Surface. 

2880 Proctor Rough JFays 208 The reinforcement of their 
action by the effects due to sublunarian energies. z88z — 
Poetry Astron, vL 232 Sublunarian forces. 
Sublu*narines3. rare-”, [f. next -H -ness.] 
2727 Bailey (voL II), Sublunarxncss, the being under the 
Moon. • 

Sabltuary (sirblkm^, Sublh7'narx), a. {sbl) 
[f. mod.L. stwliindris : cf. Lun^aby.] A. adj. 

1 . Existing or situated beneath the moon ; lying 
between the orbit of the moon and the earth ; hence, 
subject to the moon’s infiaence. 

26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1624) 522 Palrilius ^doth not 
onely auerre this, but that the Sea isasasublonane Planet. 
1622 Burton Anat, Mel. i. ii. i. ii. (163S) 46 Of these sub- 
lunary Devils. .Psellus makes six kind^, fierj’, aeriall, 
terrestrial!, watery, and subterranean Devili a 2649 Cka- 
SHAW Carjtten Deo Nostro Poems (1904) 283 Starrs much 
too fair and pure to wait upon The false smiles of a sub- 
lunary sun. 2692 Ray Disc. (173a) 302 The sublunary 
Aereal Heavens. 2757 Young Last DayU 82 Yc sublunary 
worlds, awake, awake ! 2848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg. 
Art (XS50) 168 The Four Doctors are in the centre of what 
may be called the sublunary part of the picture. 2850 S. 
Dobell Roman i, Oh that bright realm of sublunar>' heaven, 
'[‘b. Inferior, subordinate (/t^). Obs. 
i6i6DoNNE.S’<r7?r. (Prov.xxii. xx) 111-337 Endymion loved 
the Moon. The sphear of our loves is subfunarj*, upon things 
naturally inferior to our selves. 2631 Brathwait iVkimzies, 
MetalUman 60 The arch-artist in this mincran is the alchy- 
mist; for the rest arc all sublunarie imto him, hee only 
mercuric sublimate unto them. 

2 . Of or belonging to this world; earthly, 
terrestriaL 

2502 Greene Groat's IVit Ep. Ded., A witte that rann« 
in this sublunarie maze and takes but Nature for its onginaL 
26x5 W, Lawson Country Housew. Garden (1626) 24 Euery 
thing sublunary is cursed for mans »ke. 2632 B. Jo.ssos 
Magn. Lady ill. i. From all the points o* the Coingsse, 
(That’s all the parts of the sublunary Globe). 2650 J. Hall 
Paradoxes 38 ITie uncertxunty of all sublunary ^things. 
a 1676 Hale Prim, Grig. Man, 83^ Sublunary EodiWyare 
..subject to alteration and cormption. sji^Sy/irr Apollo 
Outwitted 4Vks. 1755 HL U. sag Strolmg (Jods, whose 
usual trade is.. To pidc up soblunaiy ladies. • 2782 Cowper 
Let. to Jos /fx7/ Nov., ^Iy eyes are, in general, 
remember them to have been since I first opc” w them upon 
this sublunary stage. 28x5 Scott GuyM. xlvi, 1 he hous^ 
keeper., usually waylaid him on his return, to remind mm 


? Beewcter /I/V rr/ITX 5 'o. V. 

(1856)83 Like all sublunary blessings it was of short duration 
1873 Burton Hist. Sect. VI. l.vv. 3 For this too we may find' 
a motive cause among sublunary human influences, 

+ 3. Cliaracteristic of this world and its affairs ; 
mundane ; material, gross ; temporal, ephemeral.’ 
1539 Habikctoh Castara ii. (Arh.) ga Tis no dull Sublun- 
flame BuruM in her heart and mine. 1S43 Miltoh 
Drvarax. ix. \Vks. 1851 IV. 46 To remedy a sublunary and 
bestiall burning, which fmgall diet without mariage would 
easily ch^t n. 2648 Bp. Hall Breathings Devout Soul 
3 Gan ye hope to finde rest in any of these sublunary con- 
tentments? 1742 Young Nt. TJu vi. 206 And toil we still 
for sublunarj’ pay ? 2759 Johnson Rasselns xlvi, He began 
gmaualjy to delight in sublunary pleasures. 1824 Scott 
Irav. XI, The Baron was exalted by wine, wrath, and scom, 
above all sublunary considerations. 

f B. sb. A sublunaiy thing or creature ; chiefly 
pi. Obs. s s. , s 

164* R- Harris Abners Funerall 8 We may say of all 
th&;e Sublunanes, what Salomon salth of one particular; 
ITiey axe not. i^x J. Webster Metallogr. xiL J78 The 
mercurial part of it [se. gold].. cannot be changed..by no 
sublunary except its compeer. 2720 Humourist Ded. p.xxiv, 
[To] publish to us Sublunaries..all the Secrets of your 
Honours Privy-C^uncil. 2748 Richardson Clarissa {1822) 
HI. 310 Something extraordinary was to be done to keep 
her with us sublunaries, 

Subluxatiou (spblpks^-Jsn). Palh. [ad, 
mod.L. subiuxatio, -bnem : see SuB- 22 and Luxa- 
tion. Cf. F. subluxation, etc,] A partial disloca- 
tion, a sprain. 

2688 Holsie Armoury ii. xvii. 448/2 Sublaxation [sic], a 
dislocation, or putting out of jojiit. 2^6 Miller Praci. 
Surg. xxiii. 322 Subluxation fon\'ards is by no means an 
uncommon result of falls on the palm. 2878 tr. von 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, XIV. 222 In the shoulder-joint an 
atonic subluxatioa often occurs, especialJ}* in chi/dren. 
2B93 W. R. Gowers Man. Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed. 2) II. 415 
The persistent strong flexion may even lead to sublaxation. 
So Snblu^ate v., to dislocate slightly, sprain, 

2893 W. R. Gowers Man. Dis. Nerv. Syst. (ed.2) 11.4x5 
The fingers are. .over-extended at the middle Join^ wbidi 
may be subluxated. 

SnbmaTginalj a. {shl) [Sub- ii.] Situated 
near the margin of a body or organ ; (of cells in 
the wing of a hymenopterous insect) lying behind 
the marginal cell. 

2829 Loudon Er.cycl, Plants (1836) 877 Sori.. marginal or 
submarginal. 2846 Dana Zoeph. (X84S) 242 Tentacles., 
submarginal. 2862 H. Hagen Syn. Neuroptera N. Atner, 
^3 Stibmarginal, just behind the margin. 2872 H. A 
Nicholson Pnlxont. xo? 2>Iost commonly the anus is mar- 
ginal, or is sub-roarginai. 

b. zb. A submarginal cell. 

2896 Free. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad, 30 There are but two 
submarginal cells;. .The so-called second submargloal^is 
morphologically the third, the true second of genera with 
three submarginals being absent 

SubmaTginate, Nat. Nisi. [Sub- 20 b.] 
Imperfectly or nearly marginate ; bordered with a 
mark slightly distant from the edge. So Snb- 
znaTginated, Subma^r^ined. 

2856 W. Clark Van der HoeverCs Zool, I. 255 Echino- 
laropas...Djsc '■subm^ginate forwards. 2752 J. Hiix/f/ri. 
Anim. 51 The brownish brassy Buprestis, with a *submia- 
ginated thorax, 1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryetel. 202 Lip 
submarginated. 2787 tr, Linnxus' Fam. Plants ^32 Tana- 
celum.. .Seeds solitarj’, oblong. Pappus *submargined. 28x9 
G. Samouelle EntomoL Compend, 86 Shell submargined 
behind. * , " ■ 

Submarine (sn'hmarfn, in the adj. also s»b- 
marrn), a. and sb. [Sob- i a,] A. adj. 

L Existing or lying under the surface of the sea. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char, il iiL 62 A sub-marine Plant. 
2670 Boyle Tracts, Submarine Regions x. 3 By the Appella- 
tion of Submarine Regions 'tis not to be suppo<cd that the 
places so called are below the Bottom of the Sea, but only 
below the surface of iu 2796 Withkring Bril. P/<z«/2 (ed. 3) 

IV. 87 This Fucus is found on submarine rocks at very low 
w-aier. 28« Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 24 A submarine 
region, su^as the bed of the western Atlantic. ^2859 Dar- 
win Grig. Spec. xii. ^5 The islands are situated^ on 
njoderalriy deep submarine banks. 2877 Huxley Physiogr, 

298 Submarine volcanoes occasionally give rise to new land. 

2 . Operating or operated, constructed or laid, 
intended for use under the surface of the sea. 

Submarine boat, a boat so designed that it can be snb- 
merged, and propelled when under water, used chiefly for 
carrj'ing and discharging torpedoes. Submarine rnineia 
charge of explosives, moored at or beneath the surface of 
the sea, intended by its explosion on impact to put a hostile 
vessel out of action immediately. . 

x6^ Wilkins Math. Magick il v. 173, Concerning^ the 
possibility of framing an Ark for submarine Isavigaiion*- 
Ibid, iBa These submarine Navigators will want the usuall 
advantages of winds and tides for motion. 2784 Cohtto 
Task iv. 85 Submarine exploits. 2840 Mech. Mog. 20_bep^L 
320 Spithead has been. .a scene of diversified exertion m 
submarine work, 2833 Lardneds Mus. Scu k Am IJl. iSJ 

It is proposed to connect Orfordness. .with the Hague, ^ 

seven separate submarine cables. xBfo 
Telegr. 179 The wires of a submarine telegraph. 28^ 
Maury Phrs. Geog. il 3^ Currents, 2 °^ 

for great distances, are submarine. 2861^ yml. 

XIV. 193 Applyins the raagn<rto-tlRCtric c<zrT”nl to IhR 
ignition of sotikrino chnrges. 1SS7 Smyth Smters tVerd^ 
ik. 664 Submarine Thermcmtln-, an ‘7..'^ 

thi:tempcratureofthe5».Ttd.ircrcntdRpth^ i^S 

Diet, buck.. Submarine Beat, a vesuzl conMrecttd to raw- 
catc benoath the sorfaca of the vraier. («- Suomkps- 

rELE a.). 1900 .5M Cent. May 70= " .hjr :t lie. the na^al pro- 
gramme] does not contain. .any proiuion for juhmanne or 
submersible boats. 

5u 
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B. s 3 . 

L A submarine creature ; + a submarine plant, 
coral, etc. 

1703 /*/«/. Trnns. XXIII. 1419 A -Description of some 
Coralls, and other curious Submarines. 1756 Hill Brit. 
Herbal 533 Grassy Alga, .is the only submarine which has 
a regular root. 1839 Hooo Sub-marine 68 With open’d 
mouth and open’d eyes, Up rose the Sub-marine. 

2 . A submarine mine. 

1886 Pall MallGaz. 28 July 6/2 Suppose you lay down 
submarines to help the defence ; without a flotilla, how are 
you going to stop the enemy from taking them up or de- 
stroying them at night? 

3. A submarine boat : see A 2. 

2899 IVesim. Gas. 2 Feb. 7/1 The submarine was no longer 
there. She was bidden from our fire and from our riew, 
1900 Daily May 4/3 The submarine has been adopted 

by the French navy as a means of gaining control of the 
Channel. 

Hence Sn’hjnariixe v, trans.^ to attack with a 
submarine; Suhmari'nist, an advocate of sub- 
marine boats. 

1900 xfjtk Cent. May 722 The confident statements of the 
French suhmarinisis. 1914 Lojid ^ IPater 29 Sept. 27* 
Having been submarined and beachw. 

Su'ibitia-xsliaL Obs. exc. IlUt. [Sdb- 6.3 A 
deputy or under-marshal ; an official in the mar- 
shalsea acting as the knight-marshal's deputy. 

JS94 CaoiiPTos yanj^/. 104 Lopinion del Court full, que 
le Submarshal fuit deins le case del dit estat. 2607 Co;veu. 
IrJerpr.^ Submarshall^..\s, an officer in the MarshaUca, 
17H L,erji. Gat, No. 4797/1 1"lie Count de Denbof, Sub* 
Marshal of Lithuania, hopes to succeed him. 

STfliQiai^ster. [Sue- 6. Cf. med.L. sub- 
magisCer, 'S.sous-maitre, formerly 
A subordinate, deputy, or assistant master. 

24.. Norn, in Wr.-Wfilcker 68 t/]8 Hicinxirucior, a sub- 
mastyr. 25x7 in ArcJixoloxia LXI. 82 Sir Adam late sub- 
matster of the scid College. 2850 Chubb Lcchs Keys 15 
With keys for the master, sub-mastcr, and warders. 

i) Submaxilla (submosksHa). [mod.L. : see 
Sdb- 3 and Maxilul] The lower jaw or jaw-bone. 
Sllbztia*zillary, a. (.ri.) [f. mod.L. sttbrnaxiU 
Idris i see Sdb- i b and Maxillary.] 

L Situated beneath the inferior maxilla. 

a salivary gland situated on dthcr 
side below the lower jaw; hence, pertaining to this gland, 
esp. of parts connected therewith, as s. arteryt dueij/bssoj 
ganxlion^ vein. Also as sb. (ellipt. for s. arteryt etc-j. 

1787 Med. Cevtm. II. 369 The submaxillary glands were 
swollen. 1831 R. K^ox Claquet's Anat. 73 An oblong 
superficial cavity, in which the sabmaxillary gland is placed. 
2831 Youatt Herse 120 The submaxillary artery, a bianch 
of the jugular and the ^parotid ^duct, 1834 — Cattle 
335 The sub*maxillary vein returning the blood from the 
tongue, the mouth, and the face gencmlly. 2835-9 Todds 
CycL Anat. II. 2x4/2^ A large depression (the submaxillary 
fossa) for the reception of the submaxillar^ gland. 2837 
Qoaik Elem. Anat. (cd. 4) 8x2 The submaxillary ganglion, 
..rests upon the gland just named [sc. the submaxiilaryj 
1872 Darwim Desc. Man 11. xxL 29 Daring the season of 
love, a musky odour is emitted by the submaxillary glands 
of the crocodile. 

2. [f. prea] Pertruning to the submaxilla. 

1884 CouES H. Amer. Birds 98 On the under jaw, maxH- 
lary or submaxillary line, 

Subme’dial, a. 

L [Sub- ii, 20 d.3 Near the middle or median 
line ; almost medial. 

2849 Dana GeoL App. l (1850) 726 Beaks submediaL 
2 . Geol. [Sdb- i a.] Lying below the middle 
group of rocks. 

285s OciL>nE SuppL Suhmedialj . term synonymous 
with transition, and applied to the lower secondary rocks, 
which bear a close resemblance to some of the primary 
rocks. 285s J. Philups Man. GeoL 157 Scar limestone 
•(submedial group). 

So Snbme'Oian rr.,nearor behind a median part. 
xSsx Mantell Peiri/aeiions xii. § 5. 293 The flattened 
angular sj'aces, and the sub-median trodiMter. 185* Da?;a 
Crust. II. 843 One tooth anterior, one submedian, and one 
posterior. 1861 H. Hacew Synopsis Neurvptera Amer. 

Suhmedian tiervCt the longitudinal large nerve jtist 
b^ind the median. 

SuTime’diaut. Mus. [Sdb- 4 (r),] The sixth 
note of a scale, lying midway between the sub- 
dominant and the upper tonic. Also allrib. 

Calcott Mus, Gram. ii. v. 235 The submediant., 
varies al^ according to the Mode. 2889 Prout Harmony 
t* 26^ We. .call thjs sixth note the Submediant, or lower 
mediant. Ibid. xiL. 131 The submediant chord in the minor 
key. i8gx — Counterpoint (ed. 2) 56 *1116 submediant triad. 

Submental, a. Altai. [Sdb- i b, Mestalc.-] 
Situated beneath the chin or under the edjje of the 
lower jaw; chiefly va submental artery, vein. Also, 
.pertaining to the submentum. 

1832 R Kkox Altai. 653 The Sublingual Artery, 

which is sometimes a divirion of the submentaL ^ x84cr5z 
Todds CycL Anat, IV. 1404/2 The submental vein, which 
arises in the sublingual glantL 1874 Coues Birds N, IK 617 
Submental space partially feathered. 2883 EncycL Brit, 
JXV. 348/2 'Ibe submental gland of the Chevrotains. 

n Submentum (srbmemtrm). Hntom. [mod. 
X. ; see JIdb- i f.] The basal part of the labium. 
^ 1877 Htm.fre Anas. Inv, Aniitu rii. 40^ The submentum 
is net directly articulated "with the cranial skeleton. 1888 
Rollestos & Jackson Li/exs,x The labium. .con- 

sists ti) of a large basal sub-mentum..{^ a inentuin\ (3) of 
two l^ee-joinl^ PMpi, ,(4) a Usula. 


Submerge (scbmatid^), z?, [ad. L, subnur- 
gere, var. of summergire : see Sdb- 3 and Merge, 
Cf. ¥ .snbmerg€rtlt,sommergeret Sp., Vg.ssimergir.^ 

1 . pass. To be covered with water; to be sunk 
under water, 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. v. 94 So balfe my Egypt were 
submerg'd and made A Ccstcrne for scal'd Snakes. x683 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) I. 453 That the island of Ma- 
dera's.. had been destroyed by an earthquake and sub- 
merg’d in the sea. 1794 R. J. Sulxvan View Nat. II. 430 
Those lost people, whom we have supposed to have been 
submerged, when the present face of things was drawn into 
existence. 2833 Lveu. Princ. GeoL IIL 116 Tracts that 
may be submerged or variously altered in depth. 2853 Kane 
Grinntll Exp. xxxtx. (1856) 359 The while wl^e. .whistled, 
while submerged and swimmmg under our brig. 2877 Hux- 
ley 212 llie remains of avast forest. .now sub- 
merged to a depth of perhaps twenty or thirty feet below 
liigh-watcr. 28S0 Dawkins Early Man in Brit. i. x He 
tells of continents submerged, and of ocean bottoms lifted 
up to become mountains. 

a 1625 Beaum. E: Fl. Love's Cure v. iii. Many of his 
cnief Gentry, .spoyld, lost, and submerged in the impious 
inundation and torrent of their still-crowing malice. 2856 
Vaughan Mystics {.sZodS 1. 98 The miserable monks., whose 
minds submerged in the * marc tenebrosum * of the cloister, 
tetc). 2903 Myers Hum. Pers. I. p. xxi, Faculty, which 
is kept thus submerged, not by its own weakness, but by the 
constitution of man’s personality. 

2 . traits. To cause to sink or plunge into water ; 
to place under water. 

26x2 CerrexLt Subfnergert to submerge; to plunge orsinke 
vnder, whirken or oucrwhclme by, . . t!ic water, 2726 Bailey, 
To Submerge^ to bend a Thing very low, to drown or dip. 
2817 Kirdy & Sr. Entomol. (1818) II. 2x2 Experimentalists 
may.. .without danger, submerge a hiveof b««, when they 
want to examine them particularly. 2^0 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 92 Ibe sliallow and tidefess Baltic has scarcely a 
sounding that could submerge St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
fd- *®5S Senses 4 /nt. 11. it § 19(1864) 244 The 
magnitude of the sensation is attested by i« power to sub- 
merge a great many Irritations. 2907 Forsyth Posit. 
Preaching iv. 224 Our demands must never be submerged 
by our s>*mpatbics. 

3 . inir. To sink or plunge under water; to 
undergo submersion. Now rare. 

1652 Kirkman Cleric 4 Lozia 223 A Cork sometimes 
clevatcth Itself, and thensubmergeth under the water. x8o8 
Genii. Ma^. LXXVllI. 67^2 Some say, they (xc, swallows] 
submerge in ponds. 1823 J. Badcocic Dom, Amusem. 208 
The ascending wires (where they submerge).. should be 
flattish at the sides. 1863 Ln. Lytton Ringcf Amasis I. 
48 He submerged, and we lost sight of him. 

*®37 Carlyle Pr. Rev. 11. iii. iv, Plot .after plot, 
emerging and submerging, like sgstes fatui in foul weather. 
Ibid, HI. II. V, This (Question of the Trial, .emerged and 
submerged among the infinite of questions and embroilments. 
Hence SubmeTging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2882 Crommeun Brown-Eyes viii, Alluvial deposit left 
there ages ago by the submerging vmters. 2888 Sctiafp 
Hist. Chr. Cli.^ Mod. Chr, 2x9 r ailh is the submerging of 
the old man, and the emerging of the new man. 2902 Daily 
Chron. 5 Apr. 7/6 Tbesubmerging was accomplished in fisec. 

Saljmer^ed (sobmSudjd),///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED I.] Sunk under water; covered or overflowed 
with water, inundated; Bot. growing entirely under 
water. 

2799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 81 The crash and ruin of the sub- 
merged continent. 2839 Murchison Silur, Syst. 503 One 
of these submerged forots Ls occasionally seen on dbc shore 
at Gupton Burrows. 2847 Gp.ote Greece 11. xi. III. 197 The 
history of the vast submerged island of Atlantis. 2857 
Henfrey Bol. 6r When they grow wbolIyundcrwatcr{subK 
merged leaves). 2884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Fhaner. 
56 Hair-structures., under all stales of adaptation, even in 
submerged species. 

b. Jig . ; C5p. in submerged tenths that part of the 
population which is permanently in poverty and 
misery. (Contrasted with upper test.') 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. iv. Happily, in place of the 
submerged Twenty-six, the Electoral Club is gathering. 
2890 Booth In Daikest Eng. i. ii. 22 We have an army of 
nearly two millions belonging to the submerged chTS-^es. 
Ibid, 23 I'his Submerged Tenth— is it, then, beyond the 
! reach of the nine-lCDlhs in the midst of wliom they live? 

! ahsol, 1897 Daily News 31 Mar. 8/3 Those who seek to 
amelicfratc the conditions of the submerged. 2903 IKesim. 
Gaz. j8 Feb. lo/i A. .leader of hosts of submerged from 
the Egypt of slumdom. 

SubmeTgemezit. [f. Submerge v. + -3IE^*T,] 
Submersion. 

1836 Olmstt:o Slave .^iiates 574 When free from the social 
submergement and weight of disgrace which disabled them 
in England, 1884 Daity News j 6 Sept. 5/7 With its inces- 
sant vibiation and its stale of almost continuous submerge- 
ment, it is miserably imcomfortablc for the crew. 

Submergence (sx^bindudgeas). [f. Submerge 
+ -ENCE.] The condition cf being submerged or 
covered with water (also Geol.^ with glacier ice) ; 
the state of being flooded or inundated. 

1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 305 The proofs of submerg- 
ence, during some part of the tertiary period, ..are of a 
most unequivocal cnaracter. 2851 Richardson GeoL iL 21 
The subraergence of land by earSiquakcs. 2872 W. S. Sv- 
MONDS Ree. Rocks ix. 310 Aficr the glacial submergence. 
287s Darwin Dtseciiv. PI. iii. 57 A subraergence for forty 
seven hours had not killed the protoplasm. 

'b.Jig., e.g. a beinK plunged in thought; the 
‘ swamping ’ of one thing by another; a sinking 
out of sight or into obscurity. 

1872 F- W. Bridge of Glass m. ix, The voice 

was so low, and the maiden’s submergence so deep, that 
the grief-stricken figure did not move to the inquiry, x^ 


SUBMINISTEE. 

Chr. Herald (N.Y.) 27 Apr. 368/4 An idea that death isth. 
subraergence of everything pleasant by everythin- doteStr 
1903 Mvers Hum. Fere. 1 . p xxviii, If the elraenls of 
emergence increase, and the elements of submergence d! 
minish, the permeability of the psychical diaphraem mav 
mean genius instead of hysteria. ^ 

Subme-rgible, a. rare. [f. Sbbi!eeoe + 
-IBLE,] = Submersible. 

1870 DaUy News 18 Oct., To build a high-sided shin n-h. 
mergible in action. 

So Snbmerglbi'Uty. 

ifo2-i2 Behtoam Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) L 130 Par- 
taking in respect of submergibUity of the nature of a fenv 
boat. ‘ 

Submerse (sebmovs), v. rare. [f. L. svb- 
men-, pa. ppl. stem of submergere to Sbbhzegz. 
Cf. next.] Irane. To submerge, drown. 

1837 Erase/ s^ Mag. XVI. 344 [They] quietly submerse 
their memories in the waters of Lethe. 1903 Daily Chrm. 
15 June_6/7 'fhe moving of the submersing lever from a 
perpendicular to a horizontal position. 

Submersed (sobma-jst), pa. ppk. and ppl. a. 
[f. L. submersus, pa. pple. of submerglre to SoB- 
3IERGE -h -ED 1 .] Submerged ; covered with water, 
lying or growing under water. Now chiefly Bot. 

a. pa. pple. 

2727 Bailey (vol. ll),Subynersed, plungedunder Water, &c, 
1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Explan. Terms 382 Submersum^ 
submersed, sunk under the Surface of the Water, ciib^ 
Encycl. Brit. (1707) III. 444/2 A simple Leaf, .may be Su> 
mersed, hid under the face of water. 2796 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVL503 The fructification of the Chara being equally 
submersed. 2822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 214 A humane 
society for the resuscitation of persons submersed in valcr. 
2836 Maccillivkay Trav, Humboldt L 23 A chain of neon- 
tains that has been broken up and submersed. 

b. ppL a. 

27^ Phil. Trans, LXXXVI. 501, 1 do not hesitate to 
consider these grains of the submersed algae to b«..thdr 
effective seeds. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. aSs 
Submersed forests. 1836 Maccillivray Trav. Huvihlit 
vL 80 Tlic islets of Coebe and Cubagua are supposed to be 
remnants of the submersed land, 2^7 W. E. Steelt Fidd 
Bot. 36 Submersed leaves multifid. x866 Treas. Bot 959/1 
A submersed aquatic belonging to the order funcagnaces. 
x868 Maidment's Scott. Ball. I. 29 The submenu ecck» 
siastiewas William de Perisbi. 

Submersible (spbmS'JsIb’I), a. and jA [tL 
submers-^ pa. ppl. stem of stibmergire to Sub- 
iiEtiCE, prob. after F- submersible. Cf. moAL 
sttbmersibilis and Iksdbmeesible (1865).] 

A. adj. That may be submerged, covered trith, 

plunged into, or made to remain under water; (sp 
of a boat (see qnot 1889). , 

x8^ Pall Mall Gaz. 10 July 5 A German named Tlux 
has invented a submersible vessel, to be used in layiog tor* 
pedoes for the defence of harbours. 2889 Sleeman 
pedees (ed. 2) 288 Torpedo boats which ..are capable of ^2 
propelled at considerable depths below the surface of tee 
water are usually termed * submarine ' torpedo boats? a* 
however this is not the normal state of these vessebjitoQT 
should rather be de.signated as ‘submersible 'torpedo bcatt 
2892 AtJunsum j6 July 201/2 ITie place (Notre Datne ce 
Londres) derives its name from Ondra, which in the 1®®* 
dialect signifies a bumid or submersible ccuntr}’. 

B, sb, A submersible boat. 

2900 Daily Chron. 8 Dec. 7 (Cass. Sup^U The better type 
[of submarine boats] known as ‘submersibles ’. ^ Jp®* 

Rev. Apr. 343 Already In France the submarine is bcins 
displaced by the submersible. 

Submersion, (szibma'jjsn), [ad.L.suhu^^j 

^dnem, n. of action f, snbmergfrCj -iners-y> 
merge. Cf. F. submersion. It. somviersiotit, bp. 
sumersion, etc-] The action of submerging or 
condition of being submerged; plunging into, fil- 
ing imder, or flooding with water; occas. drownag- 

x6xx CoTCR., Subittersion, a submersion, 
hig. 2633 Ramesev Astral. Restored 309 Many *°*P*^^. 
and submersions of ships. 2692 Ray Disc. iMap 
Submersion of the vast Island of Atlantb. * 7 ^* v 
Retirem. 584 All bad Jong suppos'd him dead, 
mersion, razor, rope, or lead. 2703 tr. 

VI. 471 The submersion of Swaflows appears by ^ 
ascertained. 2823 J. Badcock Dom. Aninsent. 
pound of alum to every pint of water, which may pe c ^ 

necessary for the entire submersion of the ....rved 
heated. 2856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pat, ii. (1858) 
by the salt with which a long submersion m those » h 
waters has impregnated them, sgio Encyd-BrU. k- 

111.365 The earliest literary notices of baptism are I 

condusive in favour of submersion. rr 

STZ'b-miaiister, sb. Now rare or Obs. L' 
Sdb- 6-kMi2;isTEE sb. Cf. iiied.h. submimsis^ 
F. sous-minislre, formerly soubministrtl\ Asn 


ordinate or deputy minister. 

2565 Harding Ansv. ^ 
suhrainistcr Theodore 


Duty minister. , ,-4 

Anrw. Jewel gZ (Calrin's] di^pl® 

- odore Beza. *687 Settle 

55 Why may not we suppose Subminislers of tne ^ 

write their action.^ some under (Hiu’ks to ^he wmiR 
Des^nitsT cx8oo R. Cumberland John de 
(2809) III, 200 The name of the suh-ministcr Vranct 
nounced to Major Wilson. 2820 Ranken ‘^^vVf.-.nn. 
VIII. 1.52,58 TcIIier and Servien, subministers of ^ 

2823 Benthau iVi»/ Paul 27s As to ApoIIos, 

that,, .in the mind of our spiritual monarch, „Cce. 

ment as jcalouj>y, in regard to this sub-minister xiaa p 

Snbmiziister (snbmi-nistar), V. 

[ad. L. subministrdre (var. summ-) ■ see 
and Misistee v. Cf. F. subministrerl\ _ 

1 . trails. To supply or fnmisli (sometimes m 
secret manner). 



STTBMIWISTEANT. 


i63x R. Johnson Kiit^d. ij- Cotitutw. (1603) 262 Haulnj^ 
subministred continuall supplies both of men and money, 
to their neighbors In flandcrs. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 

I. HI. iv. 56 A soil \’ery fruitful, which subminisiered these 
fruits, of its own accord, a 1676 yihxx. Print. Oris. 

II. iv. 154 Even the inferior Animals have subministred 
unto Man the invention. .of many things both Natural and 
.Artificial and Medicinal. 1792 Sibly Occult Set. 1. 56 As 
nothing can be produced, unless matter be subministered. 
2857 Truths Catlu Relis. (ed. 4) II. 109 The blessed Virgin, 
subministering to him her flesh in the accomplishment.. of 
the incarnation, 

1 2. intr. To minister to (lit. and Obs. 
x6xi CoTCR., Sciibntmisircr, to subminister vnto. £(2679 
Hobbes Rhct. u. xviii. 76 They have wherewithal to sud« 
minister to their Lust. 2692 L’Estrance Fables .xxxviiL 
^8 Our Passions.. are Good Servants, but Bad Masters, and 
Subminister to the Best, and Worst of Purposes, at once. 
Hence Submi'nistering ///. tr. 
ax 6 jS Hale Trim. Ori^. Man. iv. iv, 327 The.. accom- 
modation of Faculties with subministring Faculties, and 
Organs subservient. 

t Submi'nistrant, a. Obs. rare. [ad.med.L. 
subministrans, -ant-, pres. pple. of stihministrare 
(see prec.).] Subordinate. 

a 2626 Bacon Cert. Consiti. Ch. Ens. ^VkiL 2778 III, 159 
That which is most principal, . to be left undone, for the at- 
tending of that which is subservient and subministrant [etc.], i 

t Submi'nistrate, 'a. [f. L. subministrdt-, 
pa. ppl. stem of subministrdre to Subminister.] 
traits. To supply, famish. 

2663 G. Harvey Advice asst. Plasttt 25 Nothing sub- 
mimstrates apter matter to be converted into pestilent 
Seminaries than peoples steams and breaths. 2678 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iv. in. 34 By permitting teniations, offering 
objects, subministrating occasions, 

t Subministra-tion. Obs. [ad. late L. 
sttbministrdtio^ n. of action f, sttbministrdre 

to SuBinNiSTER. Cf, OF. sottb^i sitbminisiraiion 
(Cotgr.).] The action of subministering ; minister* 
ing support ; provision, supply. 

2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. iv, 16 The whole body being 
..knit together by al juncture of subministralion. Ibid. 
Phil. i. 10 By your jiraier and the subminisiration of the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. i6od T. Kino Sertn. Sept, 39 
Nourishment and raiment, and the subministratlon of ne- 
cessary things. 2623 Bp. Hall Gi, Impostor Wks. (1634) 
462 The subministration of Vitall .spirits, to the maintenance 
of the whole frame. 1678 Galc Ctd. Gentiles iv. in. 57 Sub- 
ministration of occasions. 

So 'I'SiilaniiTilstrator, one who provides or sup- 
plies. 

x6zx Cotgr., Suhminisirateury a subministrator. ^2625 
Xx.CamdetCs Hist, Etiz. x. 81. Some Marchants, which., 
became subministratorsto the enemies of Christianity. 

SubiaisGi Obs. (Chiefly Caxton.) Also 
-myse. [app. f. OF. soubmis^ van of r<j«(5)/;;ir, 
pa, pple. of s<nt{^meire L, *sttbtusmittire') to 
submit.] trails. SUBlliT .4, 5. 

1472 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 253 Loue in this ny^ht 
submysed and consirayned them to loue eche other with 
oute spekyng. 2483 — Gold. Les» 216/3 She submysed her 
body to aelyte. 1492 — yitas Pair, <W. de W. 2495) 11. 
290 They haue submy.sed alle theyr wyll to the of 
theyr soueraynes. 1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 1306) 

IV. xxi. T viij b. The double, vnto the whiche the leaner 
(sslendcr] is submysed. 

Submiss (sobmi’s), a. Also 6-7 “fs, -isse. 
[ad. L. stebmissuSj pa, pple. of suhmiltdre to Sub- 
mit. Cf. SOMMISS.] 

1. = Submissive. (Const, to.') Obs, exc. arch, 

a. Of persons. 

2370 Foxe a. 4- M. I. 3x1/2 Neither w.is the kyng now 
and Archb. so submisse: but (etc.]. 2380 Lvly Enpknes 
(Arb.) 47s Be not too imperious ouer hir..nor too submisse. 
x6oo Hlywooo 2nd Pt. Edto. IP. ir. ii. (16x31 P 4 b, Was 
neuer Doue, or Turtle more submisse. Then 1 will be vnto 
your chastisement. xGxz.Bp. Hall Coniempl.i O. T. iii. Hi. 
207 To execute rigour vpon a submisse offender is more 
mercilesse then iusL 1623 Mountagu W//. Cssar zio It 
were to be wished, that such transported spirits were taught 
to be more submisse and sparing in their talk. 2667 Milton 
P, L. viii. 3x6 With aw In adoration at his feet 1 fell Sub- 
miss. 2^ J. Philips Cyder i. 22 To foreign yoke submiss. 
*73S Somerville Clutce ii. 1x2 Huntsman, lead on I behind 
the clust’ring Pack Submiss attend. 1813 Scott Roheby 

III. xxi, Submiss he answer’d. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
xii. iv. III. 2x3 To such of the Canons as he came upon, 
his* ^iajesty was most polite; they most submiss. 1873 
A. DE Verb Mary Tudor iii. iii. Sir, you presume. Your 
station Is our confessional. There, as a daughter, I stand 

submiss. — rr- v i_ 

absol. 1742 Shesstone XVII, lo thwart the 

proud, and the submiss to raise. 

b. Of actions, feelings, demeanour, etc. 

a 2386 Sidney Arccuiia (1622) 337 They would n(rt cqu^l 
them with those who were alreadie humbled, till they sub- 
mitted in a more submisse manner. 2588 G^^reene Pandosto 
(1607) .A 3 b, Pandosto. .entertained the Kings, .fc Noble- 
men with such submisse curtesxe. 2622 Bacon VJl. 
190 King lames mollified by the Bishops submisse and elo- 
quent letters. 2659 Hammond On Ps. xcv. 6 Even the 
submissest and lowlyest gestures. 1702 C. Mather Masn. 
Chr. Introd. (^3/2 A Simple, Submiss, Humble Style. xSiy 
CoLEHiDCE Bios. Lit. i. (1882) 3 The great works of past 
ages.. in respect to which his faculties must remain passive 
and submLss. 2848 Lyttos Harold 111. ii, Godwin p rays 
with all .submiss and earnest prayer. 2904 M. Hewlett 
Queen's Qtiair I, xi, Every testimony of the submiss heart 
given him by my lady. 

c. ftg. Of material things. 

2637 y\j<.^y\\(snCupxd ^ Psyclte i.r. 1x3 With her rosle feet 
insiuling ore The submisse waves, a Dolphin she bestrides* 
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SUBMISSIVELY. 


j 1868 Gr.o. Eliot S^. Gipsy 1/. 206 The loadstone draws, 
Acts like a will to make the iron submiss. 

fd. Of buildings: ? Unpretentious. Obs. 

2638 Sir ' 1 , Herbert Trtev. (ed, 2) 88 The buildings are 
generally submisse and low. 1664 J. Webb Stone^Heng 
Fylasters, .ought not., to of such stately Height 
as Pillars, but far more humble and submiss. 

f e. With prefi.xed too forming subst. phr. Obs. 
2606 Warner 45 . xvi. ci. 399 And rather than in 
haughtiness did fault in too-submis. 

i“ 2. Of the voice, speech : Low, uttered in an 
undertone, subdued. Obs. 

2604 E. GIrimstoneI D' Acosta*s Hist, Indies v. xxx. 425 
They said with a low and submisse voyce, Sir [etc.], a 2638 
Mede IPks. (1672) 844 l*hat submiss reading in Churches 
sine canfu^ which we use now. 2666 J. Smith Old Age 218 
As .Age enfeebleth a man the grindings are weaker, and the 
several voices of them more submiss. 2787 tr. Khpstock's 
MessiaJivi. xBa Judas, then withsubmiss Voice said. Is it I ? 
Sul)nii*ssil}lef a* rare. [f. I*, submtss-, pa, 
ppl. stem, of sttbmiildre to Submit + -ible.] Capable 
of being submitted. 

2837 Lockhart Scott IV. 1. 22, 1. .wish 1 could tell how 
[he]. .translated fit] into any dialect submissible to Black- 
wood’s apprehension. 

Submission (silbmi’Jan). Also 5 -myssion, 
-mycion, -missioun,. 6 -myssyon. [ad. OF. 
"^isubmission or ils source L. sttbmissiOy •onent 
(var. summ‘\ n. of action f. stebmilHre to Submit. 
Cf, F. soumissian, It. sommessto/te, etc. (see Sum- 
mission).] 

1. Law. Agreement to abide by a decision or to 
obey an authority; reference to the decision or 
judgement of a (third) party; in recent use spec.^ 
the referring of a matter arbitration ; in Sc. Law^ 
a contract by which parties agree to submit dis- 
puted matters to arbitration; also, the document 
embodying such a contract. 

24x1 Rolls of Parlt. HI. 650/2 The forsaid Archebisshop, 
and Chamberleyn . . by force of the submission that the said 
Robert in hem hath maad, haven ordeyned [etc.], c 2430 
Gedsto"M Reg. 367 Next to this folowyth the Submyssion of 
the abbot and couent of Oseney to abide the ordeynyng. 
2580 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. i. III. 278 The submis- 
sioun maid and aggreit upoun..anent matens questionablll 
betuix thame. 2387 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) III. 472/1 
Submissioun of the contraversic beuix the erle of angus and 
lord flemyng. 2628 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1B70) V. x^ The 
Submission made be the Lords of ErectionesTitulers Tacks- 
men and Gentrie Heretors of Lands To His Majestie anent 
their Superiorities and Tcinds Szc. X697-8 Act Q IVill, III 
c, 15 § 2^ Where the Rule is made for Submission to such 
Arbitration or Umpirage. X765-8 ERSKis*E/«rt. Law Scot. 
IV. iii. I 29 Where the d-ay within which the arbiters are to 
decide is left blank in tbesubmlssion. 185^ Act /y <5* J 8 Viet, 
c. X2S § 17 Every .Agreement or Submission to Arbitration 
by Consent . .may be madea Rule of any One of the Superior 
Courts of Law. 2873 Encyel. Brit, II. 312/2 A verbal sub- 
mission . . cannot be made a rule of court. 

b. In wider use, the act of sabmittmg a matter 
to a person for decision or consideration. 

xgrr Concise Ox/. Diet. s. v., Tbesubmlssion of tbesignp- 
ture to an expert. 19x4 Times X2 June 8/2 .Amending Bill 
Drafted. Date of Submission to the Lords. 

2. The condition of being submissive, yielding, 
or deferential ; submissive or deferential conduct, 
attitude, or bearing; deference; "^occas, humilia- 
tion, aiiasement, arch. 

CZ449 PecocK Repr. ir, x. 207 3fore deuocioon, and loujer 
submiisioun thei mj^ten not neither coutlicn araic forto 
bisette vpon Crist him silf. 1339 Tonstall Sertn.^ Palm 
Sunday (1823) 17 Thebowyngedo^vnof cueryknee, isment 
the submyssyon of all creaturestothejTmaker. 15^ Dads 
tr. SleidoJte's Comm, so Luther.. wriieth to the Bishop of 
Rome letters full of submission. Ibid. 273 Moste humbly 
and with great submission. 1392 Shaks. i Hen. VI, n. iL 52 
Tell her, J retume great thankes, .And in submission will 
attend on her. 1643 Baker C/ird«, (i653) 234 .A Son of such 
submission. 1^7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § no He had 
not that, .submission and reverence for the Queen as might 
have been expected. 2667 Milton P. L. iv, 310 Subjection 
..by her., Ycilded with coy submission, modest pride. And 
sweet reluctant amorous delay, 1710 ^'tnrx Fates of Clergy^ 
lueu Wks. 1755 II. II. 23 This sort of di^etion is usually 
attended wiUi. .servile flattery and submission. 1855 Mil- 
man Lat. Christ, ix. 11. xiii. IV. 357 They met, Frederick 
with dignified submission, the Pope with the calm majesty 
of age and posldon. 

b. pi. Acts of deference or homage ; demon- 
strations of subtnissiveness. arch. 

26x7 Moryson I/in. IX, 20 He failed not to mingle secretly 
the greatest Counsels of mischiefe with his humblest sub- 
missions. 26^ J. Davies tr. OleaHus* Voy. Amb. 3x7 The 
Submissions, wherewith they express themselves in their 
Complements, a 2713 Burnet Own Time iii. (1724) L 522 
He had really the submissions of a child to jne. xySS 
Richardson OrantHson'^ To what submissions has 

your generoiK repentance subjected you. 2824-9 Lasdor 
luiag. CoTtzf, AVks. 1846 I. 8 Those graceful submissions 
which afford us a legitimate pride when we render them to 
the worthy. 

t c. Phr. with {greaVx sttbmission : subject to 
correction. Also sttbst. Obs, 

2667 Sir T, Herbert Trav. fxflyy) 3i^I*cavin£r every one 
to his own cr^ulity, 1 sbal) only (but widi submission) give J 
my present apprehension of this Abassln Emperor. 2710 
P.\LMr.R Proverbs s.^ Two or threy If you’ll give me * » 

as many Spare Me’s, with Submission’s and I humblyCon- j 
celve’s. azTzz Prior Turtle Sparrow^ 126 \vitn f 

Submission I pronounce, 'ITiat People-Die no more_ttian j 
Once. x7s3CicBERZ.wr/Vrtf I. J8Withsreatsubmi«Joa | 
to his judgment, we think [etc}. 2802-12 Bcntilux j 


yudic, Evid, (1827) HI. 644 With submission, suppositions 
tendency might be raised in any number. 

0 . The action of submitting to an authority, a 
conquering or ruling power ; the act of yielding 
to the claims of another, or surrendering to his will 
or government ; the condition of having submitted; 
also, an instance of this, 

2482 Ccv. Leet Bk. 512 That )-e seid Laurence shulde 
make his submission to such Meires as he had offended. 
*575 Gascoigne Glasse Govt. ^Vks. 1910 II. 20 When the 
pieople of Israeli provoked^him at sundry times, he did yet 
at eVery submission stay his hand from punishment, 2584-3 
^tiz. c. 2. § 13 All such. .Submissions as shall be 
niadebyforceofthisAct..shallbe certified into the Chancerle. 
*v*7 ^1 oRvson liin. 11. 19 A submission of the Rebels. Ibid, 
279 Hee..made a most humble submission in writing. 262x 
Bacon in Jrnl.^Ho. Lords III. 85/1 My humble Suit to 
your Lordships is, That my penitent Submission may be my 
Sentence, and the Loss of the Seal my Punishment. 2631 
Hobbes Leviath. ii. xx. 105 To save his own life., by sub- 
mission to the enemy. 2729 Butler Serni. Wks. 1874 
203 Religion consists in submission and resignation to the 
divine will. ^ 1831 Scott Ct. Rob. xxvi, By whose interven- 
tion you might have brought his empire to submission, 
*®33“S Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) II. i. viiL 150 The pursuit 
of gain may be an act of submis^ion to the will of parents. 
2874 Green Short Hist. viL § 2. 356 Mary was resolved to 
bring about a submission to Rome. 2878 Eneycl. Brit. 
VIII. 334/2 The Act of Submission on the part of theclergy 
subordinated all ecclesiastical legislation within thekingdom 
to the royal will, 
b. transf. 

2782 CowPER Charity 15B All other sorrow’s virtue may 
endure, And find submission more than half a cure;. .But 
slavVj* I — MotheVs Piet. 44, I learn ’d at last sub- 

mission to my lot 1829 Scott Anne of G. xxiv, He recom- 
mends to us submission to our hapless fate. 

'1*4. Used for: Admission, confession. (Sbaks.) 
2592 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. 111. L 76 O calme, dishonourable, 
rile submission. 2398 — Merry iV, iv. iv. 21 Be not as ex- 
treme in submission, as in offence, 

5. aitrib , : submission bond (see sense 1 )^ an 
arbitration bond. 


1792 Kyd Law 0/ Awards 231 The party in whose favour 
the aw’ard was made, having no advantage from the sub- 
mission being made a rule of court, brought a common 
action on the submission-bond. 

t Snbmi'ssioaer. Obs. rarr-\ [f. Submis- 
sion + -EB 1 .] One who makes his submission. 

2593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 75 The Princes of the lewes 
(which Titus as submissioDersand succour-suers bad received 
to mercy), 

Submissionist (s^mi’Jsnist). [f. Submis- 
sion + "IST.] One who advocates submission ; spcc^ 
in Spanish and U.S. history. 

1828 Lights •5' Shades^ I. 209 Mr. Popjoy alluding to the 
submissiontsts at Cadiz. x85x 0. w. Holm^ in Corr. 
Motley (1889) I. 360 The Hunker orSubmissionlst, or what- 
ever you choose to call the wretch who would sacrifice 
everything and beg the South’s pardon for offending _it. 
X906 Contemp. Rev. July xi8 Those organs which carried 
00 a violent campaign against the submissionists. 


Submissive (si^bmi’siv), a. [ad. L. ^stth^ 
missivuSf S. submtss-f pa. ppl. stem of submittfre 
to Submit. Cf, It. sommes5ivol\ 

1. Of persons, their actions, words, attributes, 
etc. : Disposed or inclined to submit ; yielding to 
power or authority; marked by submission or 
humble and ready obedience. 

a x^ Sidney Arcadia nr, (159S) 335 With the most sub- 
missuie maner his behauiour could yeeld. 1388 Shaks. 
E. L. L. IV. X. 92 Submissiue fall his princely feete before. 
1596 — Tam, Skr. Ind, L 53 A lowe submksiue reuerence. 
1640 Brome Antipovs lU. ii, He bring him on submissive 
knees. 1670 Peitus Foditue Reg. 34 It might be added 
with a submiiisive Confidence, that [etc]. 1742 Wesley 
Hymn, *0 fora hear^'. An heart resign’d, submissive, 
meek. 2782 Gibbon Decl. <5- F, xxxvL (1788) II. 326 His 
appllcitions for peace became each hour more submipiye. 
1831 Scott Ct. Rob, xxv, With pious and submissive 
prayers, the Countess closed that eventful evening. iSii 
D'lsRAELi Amen.Lit.K\Zki) 59 Feeble sovereigns andasuu- 
misdve people could not adv.nnce into national greatness, 
1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) II. App. 620 To repre- 
sent Godwine as a model of submissive loyalty towards 
Eadward. 

b. Const, to. 

2686 ir, Chardin's Trav. Persia 238 This Prince is not., 
so submissive to his Orders, as the other Viceroj’S. 2757 
AVilkie Epigoniad 111. 56 His rnanly voice my hordes will 
obey, And move submissive to his firmer sw’aj’. 2869 
MAN Norm. Conq. (1S75) III. xiL 134 As little submissive 
to lawful authority as nis forefather. 2907 Verney Mem, L 
458 .Adrising his qtmrrelsome sister, .to be submissive to her 

husband. 

c. Jig. Of material things,- 

a xnx Prior 2nd Hymn Caltim. 6 The sever'd Bars Sub- 
missive clink against tbeir brazen Portals. 

1 2. a. = SuBMiss 2 . Obs. rare. _ 

,2 2632 J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. ril (1822) 253 'vjJJ 

a submissive voice, as if he had been at bis priv p jers, 

Shall I do so, or so ? 

+ 1). Restrained. Obs. ran. 
tm Hanway Tra-J. (1762) II. i. *■■. ^ consider 

wh??is due to lieaJth,..to moderate passions, submissive 
appetites. o t t 

SnIJini'ssiveIy» [f- pi^+-bv-.J iu 

a submissive manner, with submission. ^ 

£1590 iMa«.owe 7 i-.u cfiMia [tv ] T790 I\nte not so 
snbiSSi-uety, but tbreatnmg him. j637Di,VDE.Y//rW^.R, 

II eo7 The whole hierarchy, with heads hung down, Sulw 
miiively declin-d the pondrous profcd crown 17,6 
■O-TSiVKS Ref.. Finer Cari!cn(xZxZ) n 6 binder the heaviist 
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tribulations most submissively patient. 1838 Dickens Ntck. 
Nick, xiv, ‘ Perhaps you are ngbt, uncle,’ replied Mrs. Ken- 
wigs submissively. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xxU. 153 He 
approached me submissively,.. and declared his willingness 
to go on. 

Submi-ssiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being submissive. ! 

Speed Hht. Gt. Brit. ix. xix. 714 We secke rather I 
by violence to extort, then by submisstuenes to beg his 
pardon. 1679 Dkvden 'froil. ff Cress. Pref. be, With all ; 
the submissiveness he can practice, & all the calmness of i 
a reasonable man. 18x8 Hallam Mid. A^cs {1B72) I, 125 
The pope’s knowledge of the personal submissiveness to 
ecclesiastical power. 1863 Kinclake Crituea (ed. 3) 1 1 , xii. 
185 They approached him respectfully, but without submis- ; 
siveness. 1890 F. W. RoniNsoN Inall 
submissivenesslhe}ownedhowdeplorably>vronghehadbcen. ! 

Submissly (spbmi'sH), adv, ctnh, [f. SuB- 
MISS + -LY-.] With submission, submissively. 

1593 in liirch Mem. Q. Eliz. (1754) I.,237, I beseech you 
most submissly, to use your excellent insight [etc.], rfiii 
Bible Ecclus. xxix. 5 For his neighbours money he will 
speake submtssely. 1650 Jer. Tavlor Holy Living ii. § 4 * 
104 Humilitj* consists not m. .going softly and submisscly. 
1739 G. Ogle Gualth. Gris. 104 Then chuse the Good ! 
The 111 submisly bear, a 1851 Mom Castle oJ‘ Time xx. 
The heathen.. submissly owns His trust in Him who bled 
on Calvary 1 

Submi'ssness. arc7i. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Submlssvveness, submission. 

1621 Burton Anat.Mel. 1. ii. iii.xv, With all submlssenes 
ri] prostrate my ^self to your censure and service. 1649 
hllLTON Eikon. xi. 104 Whether it were his envy, not to be 
over-bounteous, or that the submissness of our asking stirr’d 
up in him a certain pleasure of denying. 1664 Butler 
Hud. It. iii. 403 Whachum advanc’d with all submissness, 
T’accost ’em, but much more, their bus’ncss. 

Submit (sz?bmi*t), V. Also 4-6 -mytte, (4 
pa. i. -mytte, 5 pa. ppk. -mytt), 5 -mett, 5-6 
-myt, 5-7 -raitte, 6-7 -mitt. [ad. L. siibmitHre, 
var. of snmmittere (see SaaiiliT v.), f. sub- SuB- 2 
+ mitMre to send, put; cf. OF. soub-, submetre^ 
later var. of sonsmetn (see Sub- p. 3/1 note), 
mod.F. semmettre^ and Pr. w3-, sotzmetre^ It. som- 
mettere beside sollomettere, Sp, someter^ Pg. stib- 
vietter^ 

I. 1. refl. and intr. To place oneself under the 
control of a person in authority or power; to 
become subject, surrender oneself, or yield to a 
person or his rule, etc. 

t a. Const, under ; rejl. oulj'. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. it. pr. v.(Camb. MS.), S j*n yc detnea 
hat tho fowlest tbingesben yowre goodys, thanoe submitten 
Iv.K summytten] ye and putien yowre selvcn vndyr the 
fowleste ihinges by yowre estimacion. 1471 Caxton Recttyell 
(Sommer) 603/22 aayng that they wold not submyttc hem so 
many noble men vnder the strengthc of one man. 2535 
CovERDALE Gtn. xvL 9 Retume to thy mastre\se aga>’nc, 
and submltte thyself vnder hirhande. 2374 ir. Bale's 
Po/>es Ep. Ded, *d ivb, Although they were more in number, 
..yet woulde subraiite them sclues vnder their power, as 
though they were the inferiours. x6ox R. Johnson Kiny^d. 
4- Commiu. (X603) 109 They were enforced to subnutte 
themsclues vnder the protection of the Florentines. 

b. Const, to (t unto) a person, his government, 
rule, will, etc. 

(а) reJl. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 7 854 We submytten vs 
to the excellence and benignitee of youre gracious iordshlpe. 
24x1 Rolls Farit. III. 650/1 On whom, and to his ordc- 
nance, the forsaid Lord the Roos and Robert hadden sub* 
mytted hem. 2490 Caxton Eneydas xxiu 80 After that this 
d^Tio bad vtterly subm3rtted & dedicate her.self to cneas. 
25*6 Tindale Eph. V. 22 Women submit youre selves vnto 
youre awne husbandes, as vnto the lorde. 2535 Coveroalb 
I Citron, xxix [xxx]. 24 All k^mge Dauids cbildren sub. 
mytted tbemselues vnto kyngc Salomon. 2652 Hoddes Le- 
viathan II. xvii. 8S When a man maketh his children, to 
submit themselves. .to his government. x686 tr, Chardin's 
Trav. Persia 149 He did not come and submit himself to 
him. 2859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede Hi, We must submit 
ourselves entirely to the Divine Will, xpe^ Oxenhasi Great- 
heart Gillian xxvii. Submit yourself quietly to the law. 

(б) intr. 0x460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 234, 1 am 
hoole submytt to your seruise. x6o8 Shaks. Per. 11. iv. 39 
Your noble selfc..Wee thus submit vnto. 2652 in Crom. 
•wellian Union (1902) 4 Several Troops of the Tories 

are submitting to the Parliament. 2667 Milton Z., x, 
ig6 To thy Husbands will Thine shall submit. 2745 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 284 Children. .are. .habituated. .to 
submit to those who are placed over them. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist.En^. xii. III. 152 After the 6ight of James, those troops 
submitted to the Prince of Orange. 2877 Froude Short 
Stud. (1883) IV. I. iii. 34 He despatched a legale.. to tell 
Becket that he must.. submit to the king’s pleasure. 

c. Without const. : To yield, surrender, be sub- 
missive. 

(a) rejl. c 1440 Partonope 4621 (Univ. ColL MS.), Myne 
heede ys naked, and I Submyttc me, 25*6 Tindale Matt. 
xviii. 4 Whosoever.. shall submit him silfe. 2568 Grafton 
Citron. II. 659 [They] came humbly and ^submitted them, 
selues. 2595 Shaks. yohn it. i. 159 Submit thee boy, 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (voL II.) 13 The persecutors of 
those who submit themselves. ' 

(^) intr. 1575 Gascoigne Kenelwortk \VJ:s. 1910 II. 93 
Even gates and all. .submltte and secke yoursheelde. 2593 
Shaks. Rich. //, in. iii. 143 What must the King doe 
nowj must he submit?, 2667 Milton P. L. i. 108 Courage 
never to submit or yield, 2792 Almon Anted. Pitt III. 
xliv, igB A Prince of the House of Savoy had his property 
seized by him: the injured Prince would not submit. 2852 
Mas, Stowe Uncle Tan's C. xviii. 175 ‘Miss Alarie *, as 
Dinah alwa>^ called her young mistress,. .found it easier 
to submit than contend. 2872 Freesian Norm, Cong. (1876) 


IV. 164 That the greater part of the shire submitted easily 
after the fall of the Capital. 

2. To surrender oneself io judgement, criticism, 
correction, a condition, treatment, etc. ; to consent 
to undergo or abide by a condition, etc. 

{a) rejl. c 2430 Lydc. Min.Poems (E. E. T. S.) 1 . 62 , 1 me 
submytle to allc that schall now beer This symple processc 
of my trauslacyoun. c 1430 Stans Piter ad Mensam 99 
(Lamb. MS.), 1 submltte me to corrcccioun wiihoute ony 
debate. 2472 Caxton Recuyeit (Sommer) 367/2 That ye 
submette j'ow vnto theyr obeyssance. 2565 Allen Def. 
Purg. To Rdr. 6 b, I humbly submit my selfe to the iudge- 
ment of suche ourc masters in faithc and religion, [etc.]. 
*S 77“®7 Holinsiiep Chron. HI. 2/2 To submit themsclues 
to bondage. 2594 Kvd Cornelia iv. \. 160 Shall we then .. 
Submit ^'s to vnurged slaucric? 2607 Shaks. m. ui, 
44 If you submit you to the peoples voices. 2617 Morvson 
/tin. X. J 22 , I submitted my selfe to these conditions. 2622 
Bacon in yml. Ho. Lords HI. 84/2 [I] submit myself 
wiiolly to your Piety and Grace. 2629 Sc. Acts Clias. I 
(1870) V. 297 The saidsper 30 uns..did submitt tharne selffes 
to ws and ar bound to stand and abyde at our determina- 
tioun. 2667 Milton P. L. tx. 019 Submitting to what scemd 
remediless. 27 . . White (T.), Christian people submit them- 
selves to conformable observance of tfic.. constitutions of 
their spiritual rulers. 28x9 Scott Leg. Montrose viil, ‘ May 
Heaven *, he said, . .* judge between our motives ’. . .* Amen 
said Montrosej *to that tribunal we all submit us’. 2913 
Times ix Aug. 3/t The majority of cases would voluntarily 
submit themselves to treatment. 

ib) intr. 2628 Feltiiam Resolves ii. v. 12 A man that sub- 
mits to rcucrent Order, 2686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Soty. 
man 210 To which reasons of his sister the Prince submitted. 
atgoo Evelyn Diary 2 Aug. 2665, That the meanes to 
obtaine remission of punishment was not to repine at it, but 
humbly submit to it. 1711 Addison No. 2x5 rx 

Bodily Labour., which a Man submits to for his Livelihood. 
1758 J. DALRVMfLE Ess. Ecudat Property {cd. 2)48 Perhaps 
the nobles more easily submitted to the uncertainty of relief. 
2782 Cowi'F.R Ex/ost. 633 Prove it — if better, 1 submit and 
bow. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral y^(x8i6) 1 . 2x2, 1 must 
know my crime, before I submit to punishment 2837 Car- 
lyle//*. Rev. I. III. ii, Healing measures.. such ns.. all men 
must, with more or less reluctance, subtnil to. 2874 M ozlev 
Univ. Serm. ix. (1877) 200 To submit to trials for our 
own discipline. 

irans/. 2658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot. H. (1736) 22 That 
Metal soon submitteth unto Rust and Dissolution. 

f b. Const, io with inf. or gerund : To yield so 
far as to do so-and-so, consent to ; occas. to con- 
descend io. Obs. 

(a) rejl. ^2380 Wycuf 3 V 4 III. 457 pci submytten 
hem to be correciid. 2444 Cov.Leet Bk. 203 Submittyng 
themseinb with due submisrion to abyde the rule of the 
maiout a 2533 Berners //non Jxxxl 246, I submyt my 
selfe to reccyue suche dethe that yc & youre barons can 
deuysc. X549 ^verdale, etc. Erastn. Par. Gal. vi. 4, 5 
If he submitie him selfe to restore him againc. 

{b) intr. c 2386 Chaucer Man Law's Prot, Introd. 35 Vc 
been submyitcd thurgb youre free assent To stonden in this 
cas at my luggcment. 2667 Milton P. L, xii, xpi This 
River-dragon tam'd at length submits To let his sojourners 
depart. 2697 C. Leslie Snake in Crass (ed. 2) 224 Thej*, 
at last, submitted, to have these words left out. 2794 Mrs. 
Raocliffe Myst, Udotpho xxviit, She submitted to humble 
herself to Montoni. 28x8CRUiSEZ);^rr/(cd.2) II. 158 Where 
the mortgagcc^submils to be redeemed. 285a Thackeray 
Esmond in. vii, I.. affected gladness when be came, sub- 
mitted to hear when he ivas by me. 
i‘3. reft. To subject or expose oneself to danger, 
etc, Obs. 

1472 Caxton Recuyeit (Sommer) 2x7/14 Your champion 
that for your loue submyttclh bym self vnto the pcryll of 
deth, ^1586 Arcadia iiL xiv. (19x2)435 The dayly 

dangers Amphialus did submit bimselfe into. x6ox Shaks. 
Jul. C. I. iii- 47» I baue walk’d about the streets, Submitting 
me vnto the perillous Night. 

IL 4. irons. To bring under a certain control, 
government, dr rule; to make subject, cause to 
yield a person; to cause (a thing) to be subor- 
dinated to another. Now rare. 

In the first quot. a literalism of translation. 

C2374 Chaucer Boetlu j. pr. iv. (x86S) 19 What open con- 
fessioun of felonle baddeeucr iugts so accordaunt in cruelte 
bat ob^r errour of mans wittc or cUys condicioun of fortune 
bat is >'ncerieyne to a! mortal folk nc submyttede summe of 
hem ? 142a Yonge tr. Secr.Secr.re^'xi. 146 If pou wilt submyt 
or vndrMct al ihjmgis to the. <;2449 Pecock Repr. i, xiv. 
73 It mhteSeme that God wolde not,,submiite.,and .sende 
him[xdz- HolyScripiurejtorcsoun. 2S30PALSCR.355 Whiche 
dyd suhmytte a great parte of Grece' In their subjection. 
XSSST, yi Arson SevenSacr, 43 b. We submltte our reason to 
ourfayth. 2590 C. 23 God. .hath submitted 

all things vnder his feet^ 2644 [H. Parker] Jus Populi 28 
Happy is^ that King which anticipates his subjects in sub- 
mitting his own titles. 1850 Tennyson In Aleut, cxiv, Sub- 
mitting all things to desire. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
xxxli, She was determined never to submit her mind to his 
judgment on this question. 

5, To subject to a certain condition or treat- 
ment. Now rare. 

c 2450 Godstow Reg. 507 The said Andrew bounde and 
submytted the same mese, with the pertynentis..to the 
distreynyng of the forsaid abbesse. 2450 Caxton Eneydos 
Prol.4 , 1 submyttc mysayd boke to theyr corrcctyon. 2528 
Hio'Rt. Dynloge iv, Wks. 273/2 To submyttc. .the rebellion 
of the>T reason to the obi^yence of faith. 26x4 Raleigh 
Hist. iVor/dv.nt. § 15. 516 To submit learned Propositions, ' 
vnto the workemanship..of base handicrafts- men. x668 
Dryden Dram. Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 56 Whether we 
ought not to submit our stage to the exactness of our next 
neighbours. 2758 J. Dalrymple Ess. Feudal Property 
(ed. 2) 2*4 That system.. submitted its peculiar forms to the 
dispatch and ease required in the extended. .dealings of 
mankind. 2861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 47 The inmates 
of the Steelyard were submitted to an almost monastic dis- 
cipline- 


b. To subject to an operation or process. 
i8js j. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art II. 445 Till Sir H 
D.wy . .submiited the earths to the same powerful mcam nf 
analysis. 1837 Goring & Pbitcharo Microgr. zu wLi! 
submitted to the action of polarized light. i8S7 Mii.r. 
Elcm. C/iem., Org. i. 42 When alcohol is submitted to li 
dilation. z^sSat llev.2iFeh. 23S/2 Preparing their young 

horses for the wild rush of the hunting.field In- subnuttin? 
them to the milder yet stimulating excitement of coursinz^ 

6 . To bring under a person’s view, notice, or con- 
sideration; to refer /d the decision or judgement of 
a person ; to bring up or present Jor criticism, 
conbideration, or approval. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 31b, To submitte ha 
writynges to the knowledge of the Emperour. 1587 Sc 
Acts Jos. F/ {iSi4) 111 . 4y8/3 Toquhome laith saldis 
pairlies refemt and submittit ^efoirsaidsupplicatioua 1641 
Sc. Acts Chas. / (1870) VI. 1. 179/2 Bnith the saidespairdS 
..Submitied be foirsaid Complant. .before xecreet Coun- 
sell. 2652 Hobbes Lridathan 1. xv. 78 Iheylhat are at 
controversie, submit their Right to the judgement of an 
Arbitrator.^ a 2721 Prior Prol, Delia's Ploy 28 Dare to be 
true, submit the rest to Heaven. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 98 
It \sc. the globe] turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. 
vi. tx3 To prepare the measures which were to^suWutd 
to Parliament^ by the govemmenL 2860 Tyndall Glae. n. 
xxvii. 384 It is indeed a grand experiment which Nature 
here submits to our inspection. 2892 jpM Cent. Dec. 855 
To submit a copy of his journal to the police before its pub- 
lication could be sanctioned. 2905 Ati^ Edw F//,c.x7 
§ 5 In order that such proceedings may be submitted for the 
sanction of Parliament. 

with clause. 

2749 Fielding Tom Jones Ded., How far I have suc- 
ceeded. .1 shall submit to the candid reader. 

b. Without const ; in Sc. Law, to refer to 
arbitration. 

*799 . J* Robertson Agric. Perth yjs, An account of the 
quantity of com shipped at this port.. is submitted as de- 
serving notice. 2838 W. Bell Diet. Laxa Scot. t.y.AHz- 
tration, An order on the parties.. mutually to discharge 
cacholherof the matter submitted. i8^BK\nSensesffl’d 
HI. 5. % 38(1864) 378 On this question the following remarks 
are submitted. 2879 Tourcee Fools Err. xxv. 150 The 
conventions bad. .submitted constitutions which had been 
ratified by vote of the people. 2888 Brvce Amer. Ccmtrm. 
XVL 1. 226 The officials of the government cannot submit billj. 

c. absol. or intr. ; in •Sir. Law, to make a * sub- 
mission*. 

2765-8 Erskine Inst. Law Sect. iv. iii § 35 Dcaecs- 
arbitral, as their force arises from the express compart of 
tlie parties submitting . . could not be set aside. 1897 
News 4 Mar. 6/4, 'i be latest Saturday outsiders may ’sub- 
mit * will be the Saturday in next week. 

7. To pnt for^vard as a contention or proposi- 
tion; to urge orrepresent with deference (Mff/.-O' 
Now freq. in legal parlance, 

x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 226 He humbly presume 
to submit to His Majesty, that, before anyact was done [ctej 
1863 M iTciiELL Sev. Stor. Aly Farm 243 We submit that it 
looks a little yellow. 2875 E. White Life in Chnsi iv. 
xxiv, (1878; 361 U here is, 1 submit, no possibility of eswpc 
from the force of this argument. 2907 Standard « 

4/4 Counsel, In concluding his speech, submitted that the 
pl ainiif r was cntiiled to recover damages. . 

111. 8 . irons. To let or lay down, lower, siuk, 
lay low ; to place (one's neck) under the yoke or 
the axe. To subfjiit the fasces (see Fabces 3 ). ? Ohs. 

<rx6zz Chapman Iliad xin. 384 His shrunke 
rnitted him to death. Ibid. xx. 295 hly lance, 
feyjfOf fiiv roSt xeirai enl ;^8oi'dr]. a 2634 RAKDOLfH *^1 
(1638) 82 Rome did submit her Fasces. 1667 Miltos 
V. 784 Will ye submit your necks, and chuse to^ bend IR 
supple knee? 2725 Vorz Odyss. 7^1. 205 Since 10 the oi» 
proud Troy submits her tow’rs. 2757 [see Neck so. 

2807 Robt. Wilson in A^(x862) IL 245, 1 will now subm 
my bead to the block if [etc.] . 

tb. To put (the female) to the male. Oos. 

2^7 Dkyoen Virg. Georg, iii, 104 Submit tby Females 
the lusty Sire. 

+ c. rejl. To become low or lower. Obs- 
2662 Dryden To Ld. Ckanc. 139 Sometimes the HiH su 
xnits itself a while In small Descents. 

i-d. To lower the standard of. Obs. .... rr- 
1556 R. Robinson tr. More's Utopia To 
the ineanesse of whose Icarninge 1 thoughlc it my pan 
submit. .my stile. ^ 

Submittal (scbmi-tal). rare. [f. SoBsnT+ 
-AL.] The act of snbmitting. . 

j888 Amer. Nat. Mar. 262 The Report.. having 
called for at an unusually early date, as explained in 
letter of submittal. . t 

t Snbmi-ttauce. 07s. [f. as prec. + -akoe-J 
Snbmission. , 

1605 Answer Discov. Romish Doctr. Ep. T>^' 5 *' 

which your colleged Princes. .doe offer 
yeares disobedient Nctherlanders, vpon their tcmiw , 
submittance. 2640 Fuller, etc. Abel Bedxv.fhuM^,^ 
223 Couragious Philpot.. would not once VicwoerH 
Submittance to erronious powers. 2650 R. Hollin 
Exerc. Usurped Powers 18 There is a bar yet behmo- 
keep back such a submittance to the Usurper. 

Submitted (s»bmi'ted),^/. a. [f- pfac.+ 

1. Reduced to submission ; that has surrendered 
to authority ; subjugated. 

In mod. use prob. after F. soumis. , ... 

1&6 Chapsian Gentt. Usher iv, iii. 58, 1..Easde 
goueming my submitted payne. 2660 Dbvden 
Rednx 249 Proud her returning Prince to entertain w 
the .submitted Fasces of the Main. 2837 Cahlyle Fr. a - 
XL HI. iv, The wild submitted Titan.’ 2868 Daily l*r 
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SUBMITTER. 

7 . Sept,, The Turks.. outraged some hapless families of 
submitted peasants. 1900 U^estm, Cos. 17 Aug. 6/1 All 
foodstuffs, forage, and horses, whether in possession of sub- 
mitted Boers or otherwise. 

f 2 . Laid or put down. Obs, 

ex6xi Chapmak IHadxix. 258 The bristled throat Of the 
submitted sacrifice vdth ruthless steel he cut, 

1 3 . = SE7B3nss a. 2. Obs. 

^ x8o6 R. CuMBERLAKD (1807) I. 396 Hc had spoken 
m a low and submitted voice, 

4 . Presented for judj^ement 

x8^ If^csivt, Ga^ e6 Mar, 2/1 They must have judged 
the submitted works at the rate of more than two thousand 
a day. 

Submi'tter. [f- ScBinr + -erI.] One -who 
submits. 

1607 Hierok ^Vks. I. 3S4 Dorcas, .a submitter of her selfe 
to the ordinance of God. 1635 D. Dicksos /’ rar/. 

(1845) 1. 25 Submitters turn in to Him acknowledging that 
they are dust and ashes. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 118 
The sick (but confident) submitters of themselves to this 
Empyricks cast of the Dj-e. X782 J. Brown Nat. <5- Re- 
vealed Relig. L i. 25 The submitters, no doubt, insisted on 
the best terms, for their obedience, w'hich they could obtain. 
X840 TaxCs VII. 63 The.. trimmers, and submitters 
to expediency'. 

b. .Sir, Law. One who makes a ‘submission*. 
Z62S Sc. Acts diets, I (1870) V, r^r/2 This present Sub- 
mission shall be no wayes prejudicial to whatsoever action 
of Warrandice competent to the saids Personts Submitters 
or any of them against their Authors. 1765-8 Erskine 
rnst. Lavj Scot. iv. iii. g 22 If the submitters limit the 
power of the arbiters to any fixed day. X804 W. M. Mori- 
sot^s Decis. Crt. Session I5CVII. 6900 According to the uni- 
versal order taken by the submitters concerning kirkland^ 

+ SuTunittie. Oh. [£ SuBinx+.jV = ee (cf. 
i6th-i7th c. committie). The use of the sufSx 
appears to be arbitrary.] One who has submitted. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viiL 9 To receiue peaceably 
all Subratries. 1617 Moryson Itm. lu 154 Touching these 
submitties while they were in rebellion, he did spoile waste 
and kill many of them. 

Submi-tting*, vbl. sb. [-ing i.] The action 
of the vb. Submit; submission. 

cz4te Oseney Reg. 49 Of b* which debates.. he parries., 
haue i-putte hcro-selfe in submittyrng and ordinaunce of the 
bisshop of lincolru a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xi. 18 This 
could not bevdthout Isaac's voluntary submitting of him- 
self. X675 Sheffield (Dk, Buckhm.) Ess. Satire 240 .A life 
. .Spent m base Inju^, and low submitting. 1723 Water- 
land snd Vind. Chrdsi's Div. 62 The submitting to This 
Office is a great Instance of the Son’s Condescension. 

SuTjmi-fcting, fpl. a. [-ntc 2.] That submits 
or makes a submission. 

1791 Kvo Letyto/Axuards 238 Accounts.. passed between 
both the submitting parties, 1805 .Alex. Wilson Poems ^ 
Lit, Prose (1876) II. 127 Butler’s iron-hearted crew Doomed 
to the flames the w*eak submitting few. X878 J. Davidson 
Jiroerurie 51 Families the heads of which were able, .to 
stand apart from the submitting majority. 

Hence Submi-ttiiigly a^v.^ submissively. 

1825 R, P. Ward Tremaine 1. xxxvil. 300 ‘ True *, said 
Georgina, submittingly. 

T Snbmonish, v. Obs. rar€~^. [C Sob- 21 
•hMoKiSH, after next.] To reprove gently. 

1621 T, Granger EceJes. 56 Delights.. which either by 
the wisedome of my nund^ or by the submonlshing inclina- 
tions of my senses 1 perceiued to affoord accesse of ioyfuU 
contenimeut. 

+ Silb2ilOili*tioxi. Obs. [ad. L. *sttb77ionittOf 
-cnem, n. of action f. subiiitmcre (var. summ -) ; see 
Sub- 21 and Mosinox. CLO^. sttbmonicion^ A 
gentle admonition, suggestion. 

1562 WinJet Ane Submonitxoun to the Redar. 

1621 T. Granger Eecles. 29 He should haue obeyed the 
submoniiions of his owne conscience. 1650 Elderfield 
Civ. Risht TytJies 342 Under this very solenm protestation, 
submonition, and concluding asseveration. 

Submontane, a. 

1. [Sdb- t a.] Passing under, or existing below, 
mountains. 

1819 Blackw. VI. leo He sails along., till the shallop 

is driven into a cavern in the ‘etherial cliffs of Caucasus*. 
It is Kmrcely to be expected that his submontane voyage 
should be very distinctly described. x8^ W. M, Thomson 
Landt^ Bk. n. xviL I. 377 The dark stair\vay..was a sn^ 
terranean, or, rather, submontane path to the great fountain 
of Banias. 

2 . [Sob- 120.] Lying about the foot of moun- 
tains; belonging to the foot-hills of a range; also, 
belonging to the lower slopes of mountains. 

1830 Nat. Sysi. BoL 2Z7 Their prindpal station 

is on the sub-montane region between leoo and 3600 fect of 
elevation. x88o Libr. Uttxv, Ktunol. VII. 161 The fertile 
submontane plains of Sialkot, x8S8 EueycJ. Brit, XXIV. 
610/2 T*be submontane district around the town of Tokay. 
19x3 Blachio. Ma^. .Apr,448/i Hardy sub-montane savages 
armed with. -deadly war-tools. 

So f Snbmonta'neons a. = i above. 

1682 Wheler yount. Greece vl 465 These Snbterraneou^ 
or rather Submontaneous Passages of the Water, may. -be 
reckoned amongst the greatest Wonders of the World. 

Su^LmortraaTian. T/itoL rare. [f. Sub- 17 
-J- L. mortiius dead (for viors, ir.ort- death) -f 
•ariati ; cf. Sdblapsabiak.] One who holds that 
a man’s election to salvation or reprobation does 
not take place till after his death. 

X700 C. Nf-SSE Aniid. Annin, (1827) 70 The Arminlans.. 
may he called submortuarians for their holding no full 
election rill men die. 


Sn'bmovSy v. Obs. rare, [ad, L. submovere 
(var, sutnm~\ f, sttb-- Sub- 25 + movere to Move.] 
trans. To remove. 

XS42 Becon^ Patkw. Prayer xxix. M vij, Y* al Ante- 
wristes, Papistes [etc.l..submoued & put asyde, true 
Euangelystes . .rnaye reygne among vs vniuetsallye. 

II Snbzuacosa (spbmi«ki7u*sa). Altai. [mod.L., 
fem. (sc. viembrana) of submucoszts : see next.] 
The layer of areolar tissue lying beneath a mucous 
membrane; the submucous layer. 

1885 Klein Micro-Org^, 88 The submneosa of the inflamed 
Pej-er’s glands of the small intestine. 

So Submnco'sal a.y s= SuBMUCOUS 2 a (1013 
Borland Illustr. Med. Diet.). 

Snbmil'COtlSi a, [ad. mod. 1 ^ submitcostes.'] 

L jPai/i, [Sub- 20.] Somewhat mucous ; partly 
consisting of or attended by mucus; of an indis- 
tinctly mucous character. 


1634 tr, BonePs Merc. Commit. 1. 34 If both the Part be 
pained, and the Flesh be submucous [orig. (ten Rhyne) si 
simul dolcTosits sit locus et caro submujosd}. 1904 Aj>/>le. 
torts Med, Diet. s-v. RAley Subereiitant r., Subvtucous r., 
a fine moist, bubbling sound, heard in inspiration or expira- 
tion or both. 

2 - [Sub- i b.] a. Atiai. Situated beneath the 
mucous membrane; pertaining to the submucosa. 

x83g-6^ Todds Cycl, Anat. 1. 180/2 The submucous tissue 
in the vicinity of the anus is very loose. 1847-9 Ibid. IV. 
f. 134/2 The submucous t^sue of the {^1-b^dder. x88t 
hlwART Cat 57 The mucous membrane is connect«i with 
the subjacent parts by submucous areolar tissue. 1902 
Hughes & Keith Matt. Pract, Anat. 111. 137 The sub- 
mucous tissue of the lip. 

b. Path, and Snrg. Occurring or introduced 
under the mucous membrane; affecting the sub- 
mucosa. 


1875 tr. von ZiemssetCs Cycl. Med. X. 232 The submucous 
fibroid, growing inward into the carity of the uterus. 1876 
Ibid. IV. 96 Submucous injections. 1879 St. George's Hosp^ 
Rep, IX- 31 Submucous abscesses the size of a bean in the 
wall of the stomach, 1897 AltbutPs Syst. Med. III. 963 
Submucous lusmorrhages, leading to ulceration. 

SubmuTtipIe, a. and sb. [ad- late L. stib- 
multiplus : see Sufl- 10 and Multiple.] 

-A. adj. Of a ratio : In which the antecedent is 
an aliquot part of the consequent : the converse of 
multipde. Of a number, etc. : That is an aliquot 
part of another. Now rare or Obs. 

a x6^S ScARQUSGK Euclid {170^ xSo, 12 compared to 4 1$ 
INIultiple Proportion, and named triple : And 4 to 12 is Sub- 
multiple Fro^rtion, and named Subtriple. 1704^ J. Harris 
Lejr, Techt. 1^ Submulttple Number, or Quantity, is that 
which is contained in another Number, a certain Number 
of Times exactly. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Ratio 
of 3 to 21 is Submultiple. 1739 in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) I. 355 The sine of x/n A (or submultiple part of the 
anomaly of the eccentric). 

B, sb. A submultiple or aliquot part {of). 

1758 PhiL Trans. L 765 noiey These arcs (are) the corre- 
sponding submulttples of those above. 1857 Miller Elem. 
Ckem.y Org^. xiv. § 1. 773 Equivalent quantities of different 
salts when in solution ocrupy either the same volume or 
volumes which axe simple roulriples or submuliiples of 
each other. 1859 Parkinson Optics (z865) 244 If the angle 
of a hollow cone,. be any sub-multiple of xZo^. 1871 C. 
Davies Metric Syst. ii. 40 (AJ system of numbers where 
the multiples and submultiples are formed from a single 
uniL 1880 eL j, Reed yapan I. 326 Its ItbcjedsJ decimal 
submuliiples being tbexr/x (or cent) and the ri/t. 

So f Siibmnlti*pllcate a. — A. above, 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem, Philos. (1839) 364 The proportion 
of the ^litudes decreasing to that of the ordinate lin^ 
decreasing, being muItipUcate according to any number in 
the deficient figure, is submultiplicate according to the 
some number in its complement. 

Slll}Ziai*SCeil*b, a. [ad. L. subnasceusy -entemy 
pr. pple. of subnascT : see Sub- 2 and Nascent.] 
Growing underneath or up from beneath. Alsoyf^. 

167s Evelyn TVrmps The Vine. -imparts. .such a bitter- , 
ness to the Mould, as kills Lettuce, and other subnasccnl i 
Plants. <1x706 — Sylva iii. i. (190S) II. 5 'Where their j 
branches may freely spread. .without dripping and annoj’- 
ing thesubnascent crop. 1707 PA//. Trans. XXV. 2422 The 
Royal Oak.. overspreading Sobnascent Trees and young 
Suckers. 1853 Wkewell III. 3 Wth reference to 

causes subnascent. that is, growing up during the progress 
of the was. 1900 B. D.^ackson Gloss. Bot. Terms^ Subna. 
scent . . , growing or arising from below some object. 

+ Sulsiiext, V. Obs. [ad. L. subneeNrCy L sub- 
Sub- 2, 27 -^-TzeciPre to bind,] 

1 . trails. To subjoin. Also absol. 

CZ583 J. Hooker Descr, Exeter vaHolinshcd}\l.xfym/iy 
I thought it good to subnect heromto the description of the 
said church. 1586 — Hisi.IreL ibid. II. 123/1 Of cuerie 
of these houses. .we will breeflie subnect and declare parti- 
cularlie in order as foIJoweth. 1642 Jackson Bk. Cense, ax 
Lee us here subnect two examples. 1677 Gale Cr/. Gentiles 
IV. 354 Beatitude Is the supreme end of al rational .Appeti- 
tion : therefore what meu desire, they do, if they can, as 
Aristotle subnectes. 1704 Hussey {title) -A Warning from 
the Wnds. ..To which is Subnected a Laborious Exercira- 
tion upon Epb. z. 2. 

2 . To fasten underneath, rare. 

17x0 Pope Let. to Cremrxeltyo D^, I was Jest going to 
say of his buttons ; but I think Tnpxtjer wore none (hoy^ves 
I won't be positive,. bat his robe might be subnected ^itn 
a Fibula), 

Hence Subne-cted ppl. a. 

1654 ViLVAiN Enchsr.Epigr. fVefi r, I havFcbIished.,two j 
subnected Essais explicated in quarto. ♦ 


SUBOCULAB. 


I i'SnTjlie'x, Oh. [f. L. subnex-, pa. ppL 
j stem of subnecilre (see prec.).] = prec. i. 

I Hol^nd Plutarch's Mor. 1067 He subnexeth as 

touching evill things, these words, 1644 Hunton Vind. 
Treat. Mon. v, 43, 1 had an intent to have subnexed other 
Arguments to make good those Assertions. 

Su'bnormal, sb. Geom. [ad. iiiod.L. submr- 
malis (sc. tinea line) : see Sub- i and Nokmal.] 
That part of the a.^s of abscissas which is inter- 
cepted between the ordinate and the normal at 
any point of the curve. 

1710 J. Harris Lex.^ Techn. II, s.v., This Subnormal in the 
Common or Apollonian Parabola, is a Determinate In- 
variable Quantity; for 'tis alwaj-s equal to half the Para- 
meter of the Axis, 17x5 in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 
II. 421 Because the curve Al Is given, its subnormal GD will 
be given. 1842 Francis s.v.. In all curves the 
subnormal is the third proportional to the subtangent and 
the ordinate. 1885 Eagles Censtr. Geom. Plane Curves 62 
The focus is found by drawing the nonn^ at any point 
bisecting the sub-normal WG and setting off AE=:\ NG, 

SubnOTmal, 17 . [Sob- 14.] Less than normal, 
below the nonnaL (Jhiefly Med. 

1890 Biluncs Nat. Med. Dict.^ Subnormal, less than 
usuaL xZ^7 Month Sept, 329 All subnormal or supernormal 
phenomena of the souL ^ Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 728 
The temperature [in colic] is usually rather subnormaL 

Hence Subnorma-lity, the condition of being 
subnormal. 


*8^ Lancet ii Jan. 105/r Muscle soreness, and subnor- 
mahty of temperature on the fourth day. 

Suonota'idoil (sDbn^mtei'Jsn). [ad. L. sub- 
iiotdtioy -oneniy n. of action, f. subnoidrei see 
Sub- 2 and Notatiox.] = R^cript 2. 

1843-56 Boovier Law Diet. (ed. 6) II. 554/1 Subnoia- 
/w«f...The answers of the prince to questions which had 
been put to him respecting some obscure or doubtful point 
of law. 

Sn'bnotochoTdal, a. 

1 . [Sdb- 20 b.] Somewhat of the natnre of a 
notochord. 

^ 1872 H. A Nicholson Palatoni. 334 The vertebr^ column 
is sometimes composed of distinct vertebrs, sometimes car- 
ribginous or sub-uotochordal. 1875 Blake 202 Endo- 
skeleton cartibginous, subnotochordal. 

2 . [Sub- i b.] Situated beneath the notochord. 

1B88 Rolleston & Jacksos Anim. Li/e 334 After the 

formation of the notochord a small sub-notochordal rod of 
cells is developed. 2909 J. W. Jenkissos Exfier. Embryol. 
134 Underneath the not^ord is the subnotochordal rod. 
t Snbobscu're, a. Obs. [ad. L. subobsciints \ 
see Sub- 20 and Obscure.] Somewhat obscure. 
^1626 Donne Serm. IxxviL (1640) 786 In those sub^ibscure 
rimes, S. Augustine might be excusable [etc.]. 1629 H. 
Burton Truth's TrL 219 Such vmbratilous and sub^bscore 
termes. 

Hence f Subobscniely adv.y somewhat ob- 
scurely. 

<zx6x5 Donne Ess. (1651) 97 these men were instru- 
ments of this work of()od,so their names did sub-obscurely 
foresignifie it. 1624 — Devot. (ed. e) 207 The booke of 
Nature, where though subobscuiely..thou hast e-xpressed 
thine own Image. 

Suboccrpitali [ad. mod.L. sttboccipitdlisx 
see Sub- i bj 

1 . Situated under the occiput or below the occi- 
pital bone. 

Suboccipital rzervCy the first ceniTcal neive, S, triangle 
(see quot, xgrt). 

*733 ff^uislow's Anat. (1756) II. 75 The SulvOcripital 
Nerves. 1835-6 ToddsCycl. Aruzt. 1. 367/1 A. .depression, 
called the suboccipital fossa, or cervical fossa. 187^ Huxley 
& Martin Elem. Biol. 192 There is no suboccipital nerve 
in the Frog. 1890 Biluncs Nat. Med. Diet., Suboccipital 
angle, that between lines drawn from auricular point to 
inioa and opisthion. 1911 Encyel. Brit. (ed. ix) XIX. 53/2 
When the superficial muscles and complexus are removed 
from the back of the neck, the sub-occipital triangle is seen 
beneath the occipital bone- 

2 . Situated on the under surface of the occipital 
lobe of the brain. 


1889 Buck's Handbk, Med. Sd. VIII. 152/2 Inconstant 
Fissures , . Adoccipital . . Subocdpital. 

Subocci'pito-, [see Sub- ib and Occipito-], 
as in Subocci-pito-bregmaiic a.y pertaining to the 
region extending from the occiput to the bregma.^ 

1857 Bullock tr. Cazeaud Midui/ery 220 The sub-occi- 
pito-bregraatic [diameter] extends from the middle of the 
space between the foramen magnum and the occipital pro- 
tuberance. 

Snlio'ctave. 

+ 1 . [Sub- 10.] An eighth part. Obs. rare. 

1705 Arbuthnot Coins, etc. (17^7)81 Our Gallon, which., 
has the Pint for its Suboctave. 

2. Mils. [Sub- 4 (^).] The octave below a 
given note. Also aitrib. in sttboclxve coupler. 

i6S9 c. SIMPSOS Dirision-ViolUt 1. 7 '''■'f’ 

String putdown a Note, to make it aSul^ctavetbwunio. 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Did. M^f- Tenns, Subcctave, 
a coupler in the organ which pulls down k«*s one ^tave 
below those which are stnicL 2884 Encycl. ^y|L 
834/2 The choir to great sub-octave coupler u-as used chiefly 
as a substitute for a double on the great 

SubocTilar (sub^kWlii), if' ^ 

subociildris ; see Sub- i band Occl-\.k, Cf. r. sub- 
oculaireiX Situated below or under the eyes. 

X826 Kirby & Sp. Er.tomel. xlvi. IV.3T5 [Stemmata] Sal> 
ocular.. .WTicn placed in the space below the ej-es. 2835-^ 
Todds Cyd. Anat. 1.307/2 In the Woodpeckers it frr. tnc 
nasal gland] is found in the sub-ocuiar air-cell. 1884 Coues 
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SUBODOBATE. 


SUBOBBIlSrATE. 


N, Avter. Birds 152 The curved subocular or niaxillo-pala. 
tine bar. 

b, sb. A subocular scale. 

1897 Gukther in Mary Kingsley's Africa 697 Two 
rows of minute suboculars. 

SubO’doraitC) V, i-are. [f. L. suhoddrat^-, pa, 
ppl. stem of subodordrT, f. sub- Sub- 21 + odordri (f. 
odor Odour). Cf. It. subodorare, F. subodorer^ 
trans. To smell or scent out, 

1606 WoTTos Left, (1907) I. 354 This having been sub- 
odorated in Rome, they have there newly proposed [etc.]. 
1837 Braseds Mag. XVI. 660 Heyne, who^ though no 
wizard, had subodoraled the truth. 

Su’D-o®cer. ff. Sub- 6 + Officer. Cf. F. 
sous-officier^ A subordinate oflficer. 

rti6i8 SvLVESTER Maiden's Blush 1353 Let him have 
pow'r. .underneath him to subordinate Sub.Ofliccrs. 1822 
Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) I. 358/2 The governor and su^ 
officers of the prison. 2837 Catilvlc Pr. Rev. n. i. ii. 
Sub-officers, soldiers, and sailors in mutiny. 1845 James 
■Smuggler A sub-officer of the Customs. 1913 
Graphic 24 Mar. 6/x A sub-officer of the Fire Brigade. 

Subopercle (sobppauk’l). rare. [ad. mod.L. 

suboperculum. Cf. Opercee.] = Suboperculuh. 

1891 Century Did. 1908 Smithsonian Misc. Coll. V. 16 
Subopercle very broad. 

SubopeTcular, a. (s6.) Ichth. [f. next + 
-abI.] Designating a bone in the lower part of 
the operculam of a fish ; pertaining to the sub- 
operculum. 

1854 Owen in Orr's Circ. Sci.^ Org. Nat. I, 178 (The 
operculum] consists of four bones; the one articulate to 
the tympanic pedicle is called ‘preopercu!ar’,..the other 
three are, counting do>vnwards, the * opercular’,, .the ‘ sub. 
opercular V‘ the * interopercular *. Gunther in Mary 

Kingsley's IB, Africa 699 Subopercular armature strong. 

II SnbopercnlnmCsnbapo'Jkiiilom). [mod.L., 
f. sub- Sub- 2 b (a) + Opebculdm.] 

1. Ichth. The bone situated below the operculum 
in the gill-cover of a fish. 

1834 M^Murtrie Cuviers Anim. Kingd. loi A sort of 
lid, composed of three bony pieces the operculum, the sub- 
(olperculum, and the interoperculum. 1878 Bell tr. Gegen- 
bauds Comp, Anal. 455 Behind the prcoperculum is the 
subopsrculum, i883 Rolleston & Jackson 93. 

2. AnnU 'I'he part of an occipilal orbital gyre 
which overlies the insula of Reil. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Scs. YIII. i6o/a The insula., 
becomes a subgyre, while the operculum, preoperculum, 
suboperculum, and posloperculum are super;^*res. 

Hence Sa:bopercu*liform a.^ of the form of a 
snboperculum. 

1852 Dana Crust, i. 569 The outer maxIUipeds are sub- 
opercullform. 

Suborbi’cnlar, a. Nat. Hist. [Sub- 20 c.] 
Almost orbicular, nearly circular. 

Chambers' Cyel. Suppl. s.v. Leaf Lunulated Leaf, 
one in form of a crescent : it is a suborbicular leaf hollowed 
at the base, 1822 J. Parkinson Outl, Oryctol. too A sub. 
orbicular, depressed body. 1887 W. Phillips Brit. Dis^ 
eomycetes 386 Stielis .Gregarious, minute, 

immersed, urccolaic, suborbicular. 

Comb, 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 335 Populus tremula, 
leaves.. of branches suborbicular-ovate sinuate-serrate. 

So Snborbi'colate, -ated aijs, 

*775 J* Jenkinson Linuzus' Brit. PI. 151 The slliculais 
erect, suborbiculated, compressed. 1823 Macleay Annul, 
yavanica 13 I'he thorax neither suborbiculate [n]or entire. 

Proc. Bern). Nat, Club II. v. 235 Head suborbiculate 
or subquadrate. 

SuboTbital, a. and sb» [Sub- i b.] 

A. adj. Situated below or under the orbit of 
the eye; infraorbital. 

1822-7 Good Study Med. (X829I IV. 315 The sub-orbital 
branch of the fifth p.air [of nerves]. 1834 Lathasi Native 
Races Rttss. Emp. 28 The skin brown or brunette, and the 
suborbital portion of the face flattened. 187X DKwmu Desc. 
Alan II. xviii. 280 The so-called tear-sacks or suborbital 
pits. X883 Encycl. Brit, XV. 348/2 The suborbital gland 
or ‘ crumen ’ of .Antelopes and Deer. 

B. sb, A suborbital structure ; a suborbital bone, 
cartilage, nerve, etc. 

1834 McMurtrie Cuvieds Anim. Kingd. 192' The true 
Perches have the preoperculum dentate^. .Sometimes the 
sub-orbital and the humeral are slightly dentatecL 1897 
GUnther in Alary Kingsleys IF. Africa 709 The first sub- 
orbital is narrow, much narrower than the second and third, 
which nearly entirely cover the cheek. 

So SuboTbitar, -o'rbitary [mod.L. suborbita- 
rius] adjs. and sbs, 

1828 Stark Elem.Nal. Hist, I. 485 Preoperculi and *sub» 
orbitars dentated on their margin, a 1843 in Encycl. Alctrop. 
(1845) VII. 300/2 Ibe Suborbitar bones. .of Cuvier. 1890 
Bilungs Nat. Afed. Diet.. Suborbitar fissure, infraorbital 
fissure. Suborbitar fossa, canine fossa. 1733 tr. IFinslovi's 
Anat. (1756) 11.64 The *Sub-Orbitary Ramas..runs in the 
Canal of the inferior Portion of the Orbit. 1828 Stark 
Elem, Nat, Hist. 1. 464 Suborbitaries dentated. 

t Subordavn, v. Obs. [f. Sub- -f Obdaik, 
partly after med.L, suhordhmre to Subobdikate.J 
L [Sue- 26.] trans. To appoint in place of 
another. 

x6oo^ Holland Lriy xxxi. I. 804 In his place M. Acilius 
Glabrio was subordained [L. sujpcctus']. Jbid. xli.xxl 1109 
Augurcs were subordained [L. sujfecti suntj. 

2 . [Sub- 8.] To appoint to a subordinate posi- 
tion. 

*6c2 j. Da\tes AHrnmin modttmiiZ'jZist^f^ That Powre 
omnipotent. That Nature subordain'd, chiefe Gouernour, 
Of fading Creatures. 1602 Dou-ian La Primaud. .AV, 


Acad. (x6i8) m. 66t The first cause, through vertue whereof, 
the rest subordained vnder it do worlL 

3 . To make subordinate or subject. 

<zi6x7 Bayne On Eph, (1642I 274 These may be subor- 
deyned one to another- 1633 D, R[ogers} I'rcat. Sacr. i. 
x6 The Covenant of obedience is subordeined to the cove- 
nant of grace. 

I 4 . To promulgate (an order) by a subordinate 
authority. 

1654 Earl Mokm. Ir. Beniivoglio's IFars Flanders 154 
No Order could issue forth from him, which was not to be 
subordained by the Councel of State. 

Su‘b order- 

I 1 . [Sub- 7 b.] Zool. xifxA Bot. A subdivision of an 
j order ; a group next below an order in a classi- 
I fication of animals or plants. 

i 1826 Kinnv & Sp. Eniotnol, IV. 391 If a subclass end in 
‘ ata. a suborder might end in ita% a section in ana. a sub- 
section in ena. 1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd, 41X The order 
contains two families, or rather sub-orders,., Brachyura 
(<:hort tailed) and Macroura or Macrura (long tailed). x86z 
Bentley Alan, Bot, 398 While all the above genera belong 
to the order Compostuc, they are at the same time placed 
in three different sub-orders. Thus the sub-order Cicho- 
racem includes the Chicorj', Dandelion, Sowthistle, and 
Lettuce [etc.] 1898 Guide Alamma/ia Brit, Mus, n Man, 
Apes, and Monkeys constitute the suborder Anthropoidea. 
b, transf. 

^ 1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis, 42 Under the head of pustuls, 

I is a suborder, fitrunatli, to include anthrax, boils, and 
I pustula maligna. 

i 2 . [Sub- 5 b.] Arch. A secondary or subordinate 
' * order * in a structure of arches. 

• ^ 1890 C H. lilciOVi2.GothicArchit,\\.^lS The hollowwhi^ 
'• is gtv'en to the soffit of the sub-order of the pier arcade in 
I the n.ave of Malmesbury Abbey. 

I Hence SuboTdered n., (of an arch) placed as a 
suborder. 

1898 Archceol, yrnl, Scr. 11. V. 348 The subordered arch 
perhaps did not appear much. .before the eleventh century, 

t SnbdTdering. [Sub- 8 .] Subordination. 
1634 Z. Coke Logick 85 A perfect division also is cither 
of The whole subordering lor] The Co-ordered. 

Snljordinacy (siibp'jdinasi). [f. Subobdinate 
I a. : see -acv.] The state of being subordinate ; 
I subordination. 

• 1627 Speed England xxv'iit. I 5 In ackn[ojwledgemcnt of 
\ subordinacie in that part of a^olute power. 1673 Temple 

Ess. frel, in Alisc, (i63o) 102 This subordina^(p</. 1709 
I subordinancy) in the Government, and emulation of parties. 
I x7xx SiiAFTESB. Chttrac, (1737) 11. it. 98 To have., Self- 
Affections too strong, or beyond their degree of subordinacy 
j to the hindly and natural 1820 T, L. Peacock Wks, 
j 187s III. 337 The subordin.acy of the ornamental to the 
; useful. 1891 Temple Bar Feb. 252 Her comparative sub- 
ordina^'. 1893 Advance (Chicago) 9 I^Iar., Lifted out of 
subordinac>' into supremacy. 

Subo'rdinal, a. [f. mod.L. subordo, •ordhi* 
(see Sub- 7 b, Order 55.) + -al.] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the rank of, a suborder, 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life p. Ixxxii, The two subordinal 
names .above given. 2872 Oliver Elem, Bot, 11. 183 Upon 
I these characters, derived from the face of tlie seed, sub- 
j ordinal divisions have been based. 1904 O. Rev. Oct. 469 
Africa has now no. .peculiar ordinal or subordinal groups 
of mammals of its own. 

t SuboTdinance. Obs. [f. Subordinate tr,, 
app. after predominate ifox predominant) and pre- 
I dominance^ Subordination, 

1642 H, More Song Soul i. 11. xii. We clearly see (As 
i well as that pendent subordinance) The nearly couching of 
‘ each realtie. 

I So + SuboTdinancy. 

I X709 [see Subordinacy, ^uot. 1673). 1768 in Chaunefs 
! Let. 52 Government, .implies subordinancj’ and subjection. 

i t Subo'rdinant, a, Obs. [Altemiion of Sub- 
ordinate by confusion with predomina 7 tti\ Sub- 
I ordinate. 

? 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 458 Each of the Subordi- 

; nant Sciences deduces Conclusions about its Proper Object. 

Subo'rdinary, Her- [f. Sub- s + Ukdi- 
B’ARY sb,"} A charge of frequent occurrence but 
considered as of less importance lhan an ordinary; 
a subordinate ordinary. 

exygi Encycl. Brit, (1797) VIII. 445/2 All charges are 
distinguished by the names of honorable ordinaries, sub- 
ordinaries, and common charges. 2842 Beandp. Diet, Sci. 
etc. 1183/s According to some ivrilers..an ordinarj', when 
it comprises less than one fifth of the whole shield, is termed 
a subordinarj*. zZZo Encycl. Brit. XI. 694/1 V®0’ many 
both of these [ordinaries]and of the subordinaries.. are very 
frequent constituents in mouldings in the Norman style of 
architecture. 

t SubOTdinary, a. Obs. rare. [Alteration of 
SuBOBDiKATE by confusion with ordinary Sub- 
ordinate. 

! 1788 D. Gii^os Sernr. xii. 356 Let tVomen — icnow their 

i sphere ;. .Their rank is an. .honourable one— but it is a sub* 

• ordinary. 

Subordinate (s^p'jdiuft), a, and sb. [ad. 
med.L. subordUiatus, pa. pple. of subordutdre to 
Subordinate. Cf, It. subordinato, Sp. and Pg. 
subordinado ; also F. subordonnii\ A. adj. 

I 1 . Of a person or body of persons : Belonging 

I to an inferior rank, grade, class, or order, and 
hence dependent upon the authority or power of 
another. Const, to. 

1607 Chapman Bussy ePAmbois iil i. Shew me a great 
• man. .That rules so much more than his suffering King. 


That he makes kings of his subordinate slaues. 1624 Fioim 
337 'I’o make Saints MediS 
subordinate vnlo, and dependent of Christ, is to enerS! 
his glorie. a 2626 Bacon Consid. IFarrc 7t». Spaine Miv 
(1629) 43 Two Generals.. assisted with Subordinate Com 
manders, of great Experience. 1669 Gale Crt. GetiiiUx l 
X. i. 2 Neither is it possible to conceive, that a finite subor- 
dinate Being should be independent, or eternal x693Staib 
Inst. Law Scot, (ed. 2) iv. xxxix. § 14 This defence extendi 
to all Judges Supream and Subordinat. 1760-2 Goldsh. 
C/V. Jy. c, The subordinate officer must receive the com- 
mands of his superior. ^ 2827 Scott Surg. Dau. xiv, An 
of deference., paid by inferior and subordinate princes to 
the patrons whom they depend upon. 2863 H, Cox InstU, 
I, X. 238 Elirabeth and her advisers attempted to render 
Parliament subordinate to the Privy Council. 1871 FR£^ 
MAN Norm. Conq. IV. 73 Besides these two great viceroj-s, 
we also know the names of some of the subordinate captains 
who held commands under them. 

b. Of power, position, command, employment. 

1456 Sir Cj, Have Bk, Knighthood\i\iz,\ji,T,%A Il.iSa 

suld hnychtis have dominacioun and seigneuryc su^rdinate 
of the princls and lordis behalve. 1608 T. Kisc Sem. 
24 Mar. 6 Nor by way of Lieutenantship, deputation, sub- 
ordinate prefecture whatsoever, but as a King over subiects. 
2622 C.Kt^^%Stat,Sewers{a(ia,^) 231 An Ordinance Is a sub- 
ordinate direction, proceeding out of a more general power, 
2682 Stair Inst. Law Scot, i. xiii, 276 The Jufbdicllon 
of all Barrens.. was.. subordinat to the Sheriffs, <1x700 
Evelyn Diary 6 Feb. 2670, The lawfulnessc, decentne^ 
and necessitie, of subordinate degrees and ranks of men and 
servants. 2765 Maclaine tr. Alosheinis Eccl, Hut, Ccdl 
IV. I. V, § 20 [The Son] the instrument by whose subordinate 
operation the Almighty Father formed the universe. i852 
G. C. Lewis Let. to Earl Stanhope 26 Apr., In his subor. 
dinate official position. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist, I. ir. 63 
His power is. .not subordinate. 

c. Of things having an inferior rank in a series 
or gradation. 

1456 Sir G. Have Lazv Arms [S.T.S^jS The hevynn^ 
be thair inslrumentis subordinatis, sendis thair,.influends 
in the materis that thir erdly thingis ar compound of. x6ia 
Guillim Heraldrie ii. vI. (i6ti) 58 A couple-close is a sub- 
ordinate charge deriued from a Cheuron. 2651 Hobbes 
Leviathan t1.xxii.xx5 Others [jc.systeras]are..Subordinalc 
j to some Soveraign Power, 2691 Kav Creation i. (1692) 8 
' Of both which kinds (of insects] there arc mimy subordin^c 
Genera. 2728 Chambers Cycl, s.v. Subordination, In the 
Sciences. Trigonometry is subordinate to Geometry’; and 
in the Virtues, Abstinence and Chastity are subordinate to 
Temperance. 2807 Aled. yrnl. XVII. 575 It was m that 
branch of it which bears the name of Therapeutics, tbt all 
the others were to have been subordinate. 2864 Bowtx 
Logic iv. 87 The other [Concept], having less Extension, 
or denoting fewer Individuals, is called Inferior, Lower, 
Narrower or Subordinate. ^ 

2. Of things, material and immaterial ; Depen- 
dent upon or subservient to the chief or principal 
thing. Chiefly in technical use. 

2588 Fbaukce Lawiers Logike i. iv, 25 b, Subordinate u 
that which is not for it selle desired, but referred to tje 
chief end. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pot, v. Ixiu (x6ri) 328 No 
circumstance but a subordinate efficifent cause. 2622 BW* 
TON Anat, ATel. 1. ii. in. ii, Although this 
be a subordinate faculty to reason. 2625 N. CABresTw 
Ceogr. Delin, n. ix. (2635) 247 Subordinate causes^ 
ducc no other then subordinate effects. 
dicius' Logic l. xviii. 69 A Subordinate End is tl^atwbiccts 
referred to some farther End, 2730 M. Wright . 

I Law Tenures 159 note, 'fhe many subordinate Tenu^ano 
I Manors subsisting at this Day, 2765 Blackstone 6^"^' • 

! I. Introd. 98 A.*; to Ireland, that is still a distinct kingao» 
though a dependent, subordinate kingdom. 1818 Stood 
in Encycl, ATetrob, {2845) I- 18/2, Various 
sentences in which the subordinate assertions 
by the mind in the manner already shown. 2844 ^ * 

P/iilol. Soc. I. 226 When a subordinate clause ac« me P^ 
of object to a verb. 2857 J, W. Gibbs Pkilol. 

The more ancient languages bad participials, wner 
more modern have subordinate clauses. ^ . 

3, Of inferior importance ; not pnncipal or p 

dominant ; secondary, minor. . 

ai 66 z VuLVE-R IFort/iieSj Northampton, - 

to speak of his moralqualificatioiis,and subordinate a ’ 

275* Hume Ess, ty Treat. (1777) 1. 23? 
subordinate movement is converted into the it 

2786 Jefferson /rr//.{i859) II. 26 I^Iy fPks. 

were of a subordinate nature only. 2808 SvD. 

(1859) 1. i2x/2 A very great proportion of all rhec^ ^ 
England are filled with men to whom the //, 

matter of subordinate importance. 1855 Prescott r r 
X. iv. I. 57 Hi-s haughty spirit could not be please ^ jgg- 
subordinate part which he was compelled to P“>*. 

Diet. Arc/tit. s.v. Sub Subarcuation, that i » 

mode of constructing two inferior and subordinaie , 
under the third or main arch. 2898 Sweet 
Gram. ir. 29 If a full word b^omes subordinate in m 
it can take weaker stress. 
f4. In subjection ; snbmissive. Obs, 

1594 in Cath. Rec. Soc, Pub/. V. 266 Mv ^ffijl^cuperior 
all thinges to be subordinate to him y' should ^ 
here of our Socielye. 2784 Cowpf.r Task IJ. - 
was well inform'd, the passions held Subordinate. 

t 5. In physical senses : a. Placed 
1648 Wilkins Afath. Magick i. vii.^sr Tbes« Pu K not 
be muUiplyed according to sundry different situa , ’ ^ 
onely when they are subordinate,, .hut also when 
placed collaterally. 

b. Gcol, Underlying ; subjacent. ^ ^ 

2833 Lyell Princ. Gcol. Ill, 270 Consisting-;P^ 
clay and sand, with subordinate beds of ‘ slates 

Murchison Siluria iL 31 Containing the best 
in the world, and subordinate courses of grejnvaCKc g • 

•t- e. advb. Subordinaie to : in subordination o 
subjection to. Obs. w.cvt 

2642 Lane. Tracts Civil War (Chetham Soc.) 73 ^ 

(subordinate to Godj a great deal to Sir lobn Seato. 


SUBORDIKATE. 

Cinil, Vll. 277 To inform and guide the People by it 
txc. church authority], subordinate to noly Scripture. 1807 
Mcd^ ymi, XVII. 396 Subordinate to this wiU be given 
biographical notices of Authors, 

B. sb, 

1. A subordinate person ; one in a position of 
subordination; one who is under the control or 
orders of a superior. 

x^o G. Sandies Chrisfs Passion 46 And so deny That 
Princes by Subordinates should die. 1667 Milton A v. 
663 Satan.. his next subordinate Awakening. • 1790 Bubkc 
Pcv» 2x8 What the jurisdiction of bishops o’er their 
subordinates is to be. 1856 A’. Brit, Rrt\ XXVI. 185 All 
the heads of departments, civil and militaiy, ivith a large 
proportion of their subordinates, 1898 * H, A Merriman* 
Rodens Com^x. 100 Ready to prompt or assist, as be- 
hoved a merely mechanical subordinate. 

2. A subordinate thing, matter, etc. 

Penny Cycl. XIII, 176^1 (A’aniOi The subordinates of 
modality are possibility, existence, and necessity. X846 
G. S. Faber LetL Tractor, Recess. 248 Though there may 
occasional disagreement in subordinates there is a verj* 
singular and a very striking agreement in primaries. 

Subordinate (stibpudinrit), v. [f. late Lm 
stibordzndi-f pa. ppL stem of mhordindrs^ f. stib* 
Sub- 2 -k-ordiitdre to order, Ordaik. Ct It. sub* 
ordmare, Sp., Pg. stibordviar', F. suhordoniicr^ 

1. iratts. To bring into a subordinate position; 
to render subordinate, dependent, or subsenrient; 
Const. A?. Also '\‘cccas. (wthont /(?) to bring into 
subjection. Now rare with personal obj. 

1507 Hooker EccL Pot. v. Ixxvi. (16x7) 409 That what bee 
irorKCch, might.. be effected by. .instruments duelj* subor- 
dinated vnto the power of his owne Spirit. <rx 5 oo — Disc, 
yttstif. § 30 Things.. subordinated \’nto Christ, by Christ 
himselfe, x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiL 154 Subordi- 
nating the Major and Citizens to his gouememcnL 1700 
Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 194 Under hini six Agas were 
subordinated, a 17x6 South Semt. Eph. iv. 10 {1744) VII, 
23 The stars fight in their courses under hU banner, and 
subordinate their powers to the dictates of his wilL x^o 
Carlyle // erjjfz vu (i84ii 3x6 He to whose will our wils 
are to be subordinatei 1867 Augusta Wilsos yashti 
xxviii, One whose eveiy scheme shall be subordinated to 
]^ur wishes, your happiness. x 839 Spectator 9 Nov. 632/2 
They [the people of the U.S.] have subordinated their na. 
tiona! aspirations to a detestable and narrow-minded race 
prejudice. 1898 Sweet /Tew Ensd- Gram, il 33 The stress 
of the verb is often subordinated to that of its modifier. 

2. To place in a lower order, rank, etc . ; to make 
secondary or consider as of less importance or 
value. Const, to. 

x6a4 Cotton Etem. Archii. it. 107 As I haue before su^ 
ordinated Picture, and Sculpture to Architecture, as their 
Mistresse. X647 H, More Poems 30S That KestreU kind Of 
bastard scholars that subordinate The precious choice in- 
duements of the mind To wealth, 1678 ComvORTH Intell. 
Syst. X. iv. 596 Their Intention in thus Subordinating the 
H3*postases of thetr Trinity, ivas [etc.]. x8as Coleridge 
Avis Reji. (1848) I. 22 The teacher, who subordinates pru- 
dence to virtue, cannot be supposed to dispense Vi’ith virtue. 
187* Lov/ell Milton ^Vks. 1890 IV, 84 There is an intoler- 
ahle egotism whlc^ subordinates tbe sun to the »^tch in its 
own fob. X876 Grant Bttr^h ReJt. Scot, if, xiii. 377 In the 
burgh Schools In which music., was not subordinate to the 
other subjects of instruedon. 

3. Archit. To arrange (arches) in ‘ orders*. 

a 1878 G. Scott Lect. ArcJdt. (1879) 1 . 224 Thb suggested 
the system of sub-ordinadng the rims, or recessing them. 
Hence SuboTdinatecl ppl. a. 

* 75 * Chttmierd Cycl. s. v. A ffectiofiy Affections : according 
to Aristotle,. .are either subordinating, or subordinated. 
X899 IPesittu Gas. 29 Dec. 2/1 So irast was his sj-siein of 
subordinated labour, so numerous the army of pupils who 
worked under bis controlling eye. 

Snbo'rdinaftely, adv. [f. Subobdikate a. 
+ -ZJS. 2 .] In a subordinate, iirierior, or dependent 
manner, degree, or position. 

a 1633 Aushn J/«r<*V.(x635) 24SThese[Angels]areheld, to 
have, .the mooving (subordinaiely) of things beneath them. 
a 1667 CouxEY Ess.j Of Agric. Wks. (1906) 400 Because he 
prayed for wisdom in the first place, he added all things 
else which were subordmately to be desir'd, a 1708 Beve- 
ridge Tlies. TkeoL (1710) 11.378 Exerting the utmost of 
our power in doing go^ subordimately for our o^vn safely, 
uidmately for God’s glory. 1857 J. IV- Gibbs Pkilol. .Studies 
1x6 The same thought., may oftentimes be expressed either 
co-ordinately or subordinatelv. <xx89o LiODON/’r«p^(i893) 
II. ip Between the canonical books and those subordinatdy 
inspired works [etc.]. 

SubOTdinateneSS. rare, [-xess,] The 
quality or state of being subordinate; subordination. 

1634 Bp. '&KVLContetnpl.y A*. T. iv. v. 126 The subordinate- 
xiesse of the creature doth not take auay from the right. , 
of the first mover, a vjoS Evelyn Hist. Retig. (1850) I. 51 
Who knows not that.. the subordinateness of ^e parts of 
Nature is not more astonishing than the subordinateness of 
thought and affecdons In the soul? 1871 Mozley Untv. 
Serm. v. (1877) 112 That freedom from all subordinateness 
to an authority above them. 

Suto-rdinating, vbl. sb. [-eigI.] Placing 

in a subordinate position. 

azSoo Hooker Ecct. Pot. \ti. xv. (1662) 43 The subordi- 
nating of inferiors to discharge some part of the same 
[ofneej. 

SubOTdinating,///. a. [-ing 2.] That sub- 
ordinates ; involving subordination. Stthoidinat^ 
iitg co7tJttnctioii (Gram.), one that serves to join 
a subordinate to a principal clause. 

1731 [see Subordinated ppl. a.}. 1850 Grote Greece ii. 
Ixiv, VII I. cSi Constant subordinating control. 1857 J. W. 
Gibbs Pkitol. Studies 1x6 The subordinative or subordtnat- 
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ing proposition. 1875 Whitney Life Long, adi, 241 Reb- 
lives and subordinating conjunedons are ivanting, 

Sul} ordination (.si/bpjdinfi-Jsn), [ad. lateL. 
siibordinatio, -Smm, n. of action f. stibordinarc to 
SOBOBDINATE. CC F. stibordbutlioii (ijrth c.), It. 
sttbordinazione, etc.] 

1. The arrangement of persons or things in a 
series of successively dependent ranks or degrees, 
t Also, an instance of this, a graded series of indi- 
viduals or orders of beings. Non- rare or Obs. 

x6x6 Bullokar Engl. Expos., Subordination, n n appoint- 
ing or placing of one thing vnder another. 1^6 H. Law- 
rence Commun. Angels 23 In this subordination, Angells 
come next to have an indueiice upon rationali creatures. X672 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. l i. (ed. 2) 2 Doth not Aristotle, .prove, 
that in Subordination of Causes there cannot be a progresse 
into infinii[udje? 1684 H. MoRzAnsTo. 33 As if true Chris- 
^nity took away all suborefination of Ranks and Degrees 
in the world. 1750 JoHNsoN7w<iw3frrNo.9f8The endless 
subordinationof animal life. t7s8J.Dalrymple Ess. Feudal 
Prop. (cd. 2) 200 The subordination of signer and I'assal 
hanng soon ceased to be strict. ax8o4 Gilpin Serm. III. 
xiv. 39 God hath bestowed.. different talents on different 
men:.. this subordination..per%'ades all the works of God. 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Set. III. 247 By arranging 
them [sc. animals] according to a subonunation unknown 
to Aristotle himself. 18^ Bowen Logic Iv. ^ The Rela- 
tions..arising from the higher or lower position of a Con- 
cept in the series or hierarchy to which it belongs, are all 
denominated Relations of Subordination. 

i* b. The dependence of one part upon another ' 
in a piece of mechanism. Obs. rare. 

* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 126 p 7 One bar was secured 
by another with such intricacy of subordination— that he 
was himself not alwaj'S able to disengage them in the proper 
method. 

+ C. A rank in a graded series. Obs. 

Wilkins Plai. Retig.w. iv. (1673) 333 Those several 
degrees and subordinations required to the order of the 
Universe;. X705 SwiTft Acv. Retig. WTs. 1755 II. i. 104 ' 
Persons, who in their several subordinations would be 
obliged to follow the examples of their superiors. 17x2 ' 
Steele Sped. No. 438 f 4 All the different Species and ' 
Subordmatioas of the Angjiy. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 166 F 5 An insolent Ie\'eller,. .eager. .to confound the 1 
subordinations of sodetj'. ! 

2 . The condition of being snbordinate, inferior, I 

or dependent ; snbjection, subservience. I 

1651 Hobbes Leviathan iii. xlIL 315 From the Subordina- j 
tion of a Government, cannot be imerred tbs Subjection of I 
the Governor. 17x0 Steele Tatter No. 69 F x If we take I 
too grttt an Idea of the Eminence of our Superiors, or j 
Subordination of our Inferiors. 17x5 M. Davies Atkett. \ 
Brit. 1 . 127 By maHng use of that dwgerous Term, Sub- | 
ordination, in explaining the eternal Filiation of the Divlnigr ; 
of our Saviour.^ xjSS Gibbon ^ F. ItiL V. 507 Their 
independent spirit disdained tbe yoke of^ suborainatlon. . 
1855 Brewster Hr.vton II. xxil. 284 It might have been | 
expected that a mn of high principle would have kept in 
suDordination his feelings as a rival. 18^7 C. Gore ^in 
fPestm. Gaz. 13 Apr. 6/a That. .was no servile rebtionship, | 
for subordlnatioo did not involve inferiority. 19x0 Etuya. 

(ed. ix) XIII. 3x^2 Without explaining the rea^n for 
the superior honour of the Saltire or for the subordination ‘ 
of the Quarter. ^ - 

^ Under subordiTtation'. under control. I 

17^ Gqldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) L 373 The forces on the ! 
side of Marius were the most numerous, but those of Sylla 
better united and more under subordination. 1802 Mari.u: j 
hlooRE Lascettes III. 190 Those whose actions are under i 
the subordination of proprietj’, 1 

b. Const. /o, Yhx.inifivntJi) sitbordinaiionto. I 
<rx6oo Hooker Ecct. Pot. vtii, iv. § 6 (1^8) 190 That | 
GviU Authority is from God, but not imm^iaicly through 
Christ, nor with any subordination to God. xSSyDRVDEN 
Hind P. II, 371 Nor can a council national decide. But 
with subordination to her Guide. X766 Blackstone^C^wtw. 

H, 252 Escheat.. operates in subordination to this more 
antient and superior law of forfeiture. x868 Milman St, 
Pauls xviL 400 Porticos, large enough for effect, yet in 
humble subordination to the vast fabric whidi they eodose;, 
1884 tr. Lotzds Logic 9 1 TTie ground of all inferences is the 
subordination of the particular to the universal. 1884 Lerjo 
Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 266 The local board. .can only exercise 
their rights in subordination to the market rights. 

•f* c. Subordinate agency. Obs, rare, 
a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 332 Tbe like delennina- 
tion of the same Will was sufficient to form Man out of the 
Dost of the ground, \ritbout taldog in a subordination or 
instrumentality of Angels. 

d. Gram. The dependence of one clause upon 
another. 

1857 J. W. Gibbs Pkilol, Studies 115 When two proposi- 
tioas..are so united into a single thought orsenciment, that 
one proposition. .forms the complement of the other pro- 
position, the former proposition is said to be subordinate 
to the imter, and this kind of anion is called subordination. 
1892 L- Kellner Er.^L. Syntax 54 The first step towards 
the development of grammatical subordination was the use 
of a pronoun or a demonstrative adverb connecting the two 
sentences^ 

3. The condition of being subservient to some 
end, object, or need. 

x6^ Stilungfi- Se7V7t. i. iv. 67 All this it doth by svciy of 
subordination to the great cad of it, which is the promotiDg 
mens cter^ happiness. 1790 Bewick Hist, Quadr. 21 
A striking example of this subordination to the interests of 
mankind. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 177/1 {.Kanf)i The Imr- 
monious co-ordination of all things and their sul^rdinauon 
to a general end. 1862 Spencer First Princ.^ l L 1 2 (* 8^51 
9 A certain subordination of iodividual actions to soexaJ 
requirements. 

4e. The condition of being duly submissive to 
uuthoritj' or discipline; submission or subjection 


SUBOEN. 

to the rule of a superior officer or the govemment 
of a higher power. 

*736 Bi^er Anal, i. v. 122 The Subordination to which 
they [cmldren] are accustomed in domestic life. 1760 Caut. 
d" Adv. OJf. ArtttyZ Subordination must be preserved in the 
Ann}*. X76 oj^ Goldsm. Cit. IP. xlii, Capable of beharing 
with just subordination to our superiors. 1838 Prescott 
kerd. fy Is. II, viii. .U854) II, 120 They were without sol^ 
ordmaiioa, pauence, industry, or any of the regular habits 
demanded for success in such an enterprise, 1857 Ruskin 
9 There has been iviuulness when there 
should have been subordination. 

5. Archit. The act or fact of forming arches into 
* orders *. 

a 1878 G. ScoTT Lect, ArcIiii.iiZ^^)!!, 75 The sub-ordina- 
tion of ar^es, bj* means of which, instead of going square 
through thethicknessofa wall, thej’recedein orders or arched 
rims, each narrower than that above it. 1910 Eneyci. Brit, 
(ed. zx) II. 402/x The subordination of arches (arches built 
in nngs, or orders, recessed one within the other). 

^6. Misused for SOBOBKATIOK. 

1640 Bp. Hall il xi. 138 Charge him with corrup- 

tion, and subordination. 1643 Baker Chron., Hen. VI (1653) 
273 Unlawful proceeding are used by subordination of 
witnesses, embrace^* of jurors. 1694 S, BetheVs Provid. 
God 76 The Subordination of Perjury. 

Snbordinationism (s^pjdinri-Jsniz’m). 

T/ieol. [f, prec, + -issi,] The doctrine that the 
second and third persons of the Trinity are inferior, 
in order or in essence, to the first person. Hence 
Snbordina’tionist, one who maintains this doc- 
trine; abo attrib. or as adj. 

X843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 243/1 The Father was regarded 
as the only supreme God, and as superior to the other 
persons of the Trinity, which is ihe doctrine called Subordi. 
naiicnism. x88o Enycl. Brit. XI. 854/1 Hippolytus de- 
fended what is known as subordinatjonism against the patri- 
passianism of the bbbops. 1882 Cave & Banks ir. Domei^s 
Ckx. Doctr. 204 The Subordinationist modification of the 
Ebioniie tendency. Ibid. 20S Every form of Monarchianism, 
the Sabellian form as w*e!l as the SubordinationisL 
F G- Subprdinatienismus (an erron. formation after Hova. 
iianismus, etc.), used by Dorncr, Dollinger, eic-, is repre- 
sented in Engl, translations svtordinatianism\ similarly 
Subordinaiianer by suhordinatianist, and subordination- 
isek by subordination. 

xSfia tr, DomePs Hist. Devel. Person of Christ i. IL 58 
The efforts made to exclude subordinatian elements from 
the conception of tbe Son. Ibid, 74 An Arian Subordina- 
tianism was.. foreign to bis mind, 1876 A. Pluximer tr. 
DStlirgers Hippol. ^ Catlistus iv. 191 nofe^ Tbe Subordi- 
natianists of Alexandria. 

Su'bo’rdinative, a. rare. [f. Subobdinats 
V. + -ivE,] Tending to subordinate, involving sub- 
ordination. 

X642 Fuller Anxiu. Feme 3 Ei^land^ b not a simply 
subordinative, and absolute, but a (^rdinative, and mixt 
Monarchy. 

b. Gram. Containing a subordinate clause or 
clauses. 

*^57 J* Gibbs PhxloL Studies xx6 The sn’tordinalive 
proposition^ b not to be regarded as a composition of al- 
ready exbtxng parts to a whole, but as a dei’eiopmentfrom 
the simple proposition. 

Suborn (spbpm), v. Also 6 snbourno, Sc. 
suborn, 6-7 subbom, subome. [ad. L. sub- 
orttdre, f. sitb~ Sub- z^-romdre to equip, etc, Cf. 

F. sifbonisr ( 13 th c.). It. stfbomare, Sp. sobcrtiar, 
Pg. siibomar .2 

1. trans. To bribe, induce, or procure (a person) 
by nnderhand or unlawful means to commit a mis- 
deed, Usually const, to do a thing; also '\to an 
act, against a person or thing; when used absol. 
often = to draw away from allegiance, corrupt the 
loyalty of. 

*534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c.4§ z Kynsfolkes to suche offca- 
doursbav’c resorted to the same Jurours, and have suborned 
them to aquyte d>wers murderers. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 

71 This ^therine. .being suborned therto ejther by the 
(dnge or hb brothers prombes. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
li'itchcr. It. iu 17 There must be subborned some crafrie 
spie. 2550 SuAits. Com, Err, iv. iv. 85 Thou hast subbom'd 
the Goldsmith to arrest mee. tr. Scudery s Curia Pol. 

221 Seeing that Amuiath hath invaded the Kingdom of hb 
Allie, surprized hb Townes, suborned hb Subjects. 1663 
S. Patrick Parab, Pilgrim xxx\jL (1687) 4^1 He that hath 
thought there b a gain in friendship beside it self; maj* 
be suborn’d against the same by the . .offers ofa greater gain, 
1783 \V. Thomson ll'atson's Philip III, v. 376 Different 
persons were suborned to cut off the duke by assassination, 
*793 R- Murphy Tacitus (iSix) I. p. xxxv, Freedmcn were 
suborned against their patrons. 1852 Thacke^y Esn^nd 
III. xiii. Had she not. .suborned 5«>*2nts dismiss^ others, 
so that she might communicate w'ith him ? 1863 Kikclact 
Crimea I. 232 The President. .saw that the mzn could be 
su^rned. He admitted him into the plot, [etc.], sgtx Ad 
eh- 2 Geo. V, c. 6 § 7 Every person who. .attempts to.. 
orn another person to commit an offence against this ACL 
fg. i6o±T.\Vricht Passionsiul 49 Vehement passio^^ 
imdermine the iudgement, and sub<^e it to 
in favour of them. 1645 MaTOS 

rSsE IV. 140 Jt b not reason.. /hat.. suborns th- common 
credence of men to j'celd so easily. 

2. spec. To bribe or nulawfully procure (a j^on) 

/o make accosatioQS or give evidence; to indnw/O 
give false testimony on to commit pcTjniy. Also, 
to procure (eridence) by such cnlawfnl means. 

(C£ SUBOByATIO.V 2 b)- ^ ^ 

xe«r7 A' T (Geneva) Acts vj. xi Then they suborned men, 
which sayd. We haue heard him speake blasphemous wordts. 

1555 CoorER Tkxsaurus s.v. Suhmtto, To subome or 



SUBPCENA, 


SUBOEITATB. 

riuily to sende accusers to appeache one. Ibid.^ Subijeerc 
'.sUiy to suboume false witnesses. 1603 Shaks. bleastfor 
/, V. i. 106 y** knowst not what thou speak’sl, Or else thou 
rt suborn’d against his honor In hatefull practise 1639 
ALTMARSKE FoUcy 198 "Wicked men suhorne false witnesses 
hen they are convicted. ^1680 Butler Han, (1759) 1. 303 
fpon single Perjuries suborned by themselves they con- 
emned /Men unheard. 1711 Addison Sped. -i'll f 9 
. Svitness, suborn'd by some of Mariamne's Enemies, who 
reused her to the King of a Design to poison him. ^3.® 
lELDiNC Pasqnitt I. x. 9, I would as soon suborn an Evi- 
ence at an Assize^ as a Vote at an Election. 1777 Sheridan 
'clu Scandal v. iii, I am so confounded, to find that Lad^ 
neerwell could be guilty of subomingMr. Snake in this 
lanner, to impose on us all. 1785 Ifttell. Powers i, 

. 46 If it can be shown that he is suborned,, .his testimony 
5ses all its credit. 1864 Kingsley Rovt. 4' Pent. v. (1875) 

31 The Gothic courtiers,. suborned branded scoundrels to 
wear away his life. 1874 Green Short Hist, ix.^ § 5, 645 
'he arrest of Shaftesbury on a charge of suborning false 
,'itnesses to the Plot. 1877 Conder .fiux/x /tixVA viii. 353 
t is a kind of evidence which cannot be suborned, 
b. To procure the performance or execution of : 
a thing) by bribery or other corrupt means. ' 

1817 Jas, Mill Brit. India II. v, \uii. 670 The letters 
hich were written in the name of the Nabob,., were in 
ict suborned by the Governor-General. 1858 J. Mar- 
INEAU Stud, Christ. 84 The public murder which they 
ave privately suborned. 

+ 3 . To prepare, provide, or procure, esp, in a 
ecret, stealthy, or underhand manner. Ohs. 

1540-X Elyot Image Gov. 93 [89] Where they be not therto 
ufficient, they wyll suborne some false quarrcll to make a 
ommotion. 1579-80 North Plutarch^ Lncitllus (1595) 565 
ic beganne..to subome tbe bands called Fimbrians, and 
o stirre them vp against Lucullus. i6t5 Chapman Odyss. 
a 422 In a golden boule She then subornd a potion. 1667 
VliLTON P. L. IX. 361 since Reason not impossibly may 
neet Some specious object by the Foe subornd. *676 
Dryden State Innoc. v. i, And those who, by De^air, 
uborn their Death, ^ 1700 — Cymon fy ipit. 552 Then 
mtring unexpected will we seize Our destin’d Prey,.. And 
last’ning to the Seas suborn our Flight, <1x721 Prior Truth 
5 ^ Falseh. 33 Wks. 1907 II. 132 The Fraudful Dame, . , False 
sighs suborns, and artful tears. 

To furnish, equip, adorn. Ohs. 

1596 Spenser State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 641/1 Evlll thinges 
3eing decked and suborned with the gayattjTcof goodly 
^oordes. 1605 Bacon A dv. Learn. 1 1. xx. § 3 Not to write at 
easure that which men may read at leasure, but really to 
nstruct and subome action and active live. 

•t 6. To give support to, aid, assist. Ohs. 
xs68 Grafton Chron. 11. 610 This Captelne (Jack Cade) 
aot only suborned by teachers, but also enforced by prime 
Scholemaisters, assembled together a great company of tall 
personages. cs6it Chapman // rWvni. 114 Let their bright- 
nesse gtase the sides, that night may not subome ^e 
Greekes escape. * 

f 6. To introduce or bring to one's a.id -with a 
sinister motive. Ohs. 

a 16x9 Fotherby Aiheom, 1. 5x. | 1 (1622) 50 He (w. 
Euripides] suborned, in hisTrageedie, the person of^Sisyphus, 
to expresse all his vngodlmesse. 1649 11I‘LT0N Eikon. xxvi, 
aio Nor is he onely content to subome Divine Justice in 
his censure of what is past, but he assumes the person of 
Christ himself to jiro^nostlcate , , what he wishes would come. 
1677 Let. in J. Smith Mem.^ WooU etc- (1757) L lix, 215 
Some Western Clothiers finding, so early, and upon other 
Reasons than are now suborned, that Trade decaying. 
i* 7 . [Sub- 26.] To commission fanother) in 
one’s place. Ohs, rare. 

1560 Daus tr, Sleidands Comm. 335 After they vnderstode, 
that it was not possible for them to go vnto al places, whiche 
had nede of remedy, of necessitie they suTOmea others 
[orig. necessario summisisse aliosl. 

Hence SuboTning vbl. sh. tcoAppl, a. 

XS78 Whetctone 2nd Pt. Promos ^ Cass. ir. iv. Against 
Vsurie, brybrie, and barrating, Suborning, cxiorcion, and 
boulstring.^ 1594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. Lab, Other super- 
uising espialls to pile, follow, and spurre forward those 
suborning incensers. 1611 Cotcr., Suhomaiion, a suborna- 
tion, or suborning X705 STANHOPE/Vryiz//:r. 1.72 The bribed 
Soldiers, and suborning Scribes, who by false Reports en- 
deavoured to. .destroy the Credit of that Resurrection. 

t Sabomate, pa. Pple. and ppt. a. Ohs. [ad. 
L. subornatusj pa, pple. of suhornarc to Suborn.] 
Suborned. 

1430-X Rolls of Parlt. IV. 375/2 Certeyns subomaU proves 
and persones of hir assent and covjme. X432-50 tr. liigden 
(Rolls) 111. 63 luUus Pfoculus, suDornate by the Romanes, 
seide Romulus to haue apperede to hym. X533 Bellenden 
Livy u xvi. (S.T.S.) X. 91 pe sonnys of Ancus (quhilkls 
snlwmate pir lymmaris to sla he king). 1560 Maitl. Club 
Misc. III. 225 Sche saw Jonet Watsone subornate and se- 
docit be WiHxame and then repellet. 1500 Barrow & 
Greenwood in Confer. 33 Your subornate witnesses, 

.”b. adj. ? Underhand, false. 

• <7154^ ^Mjt.Chron.f Heft, Thecloked gentlenes, 

and subornate fashion of the duke of Yorke. 

t Subornate, v. Obs. [f. L. sttbomai-, pa. ppl. 
stem of sttboniare to SuBOBN.] Suborn. 

*537 Iftstit. Christen man A 7 Subornatj’nge fals wyt- 
n^e. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV. (1550)40 The Frenche 
Kyng., caused a varlet to be subbrnated, in a coic armure 
of Fraunce. 1553 Brende Q. Curiius x. 6 He did subornate 
certain lewde persons. .to bring in false accusations against 
him. 

Subornation (srbpmfi’Jbn), Also 6 -acion, 
subborn-, 7 subemation. [ad, L. stebomatio, 
n. of action f. stibornare to Suborn, Cf. 
F. subornation. It. subomazione, etc.] 

1 . The act of inducing or procuring a person to 
commit im evil action, by bribery, corruption, or 


40 , 

the like; an instance of this. Also, f underhand 
action. 

<71548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 47 b, He by his crafty 
subornacions had persuaded diacrse..to beleue.,that he 
was the same verey person. 1579-80 North Plutareht 
Solon (1595) 09 Those that were compassed ..by suborna- 
tion at length to do a thing against their will. x6ox R. 
Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw. (1603) 225 By the suberiiatton 
of the viceroy of Algier he was murdred in his tent by 
certain Turks. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals iii, iii. 304 
Without Bribery, or Subornation, he bad stain’d to the 
dignity of the Purple, a 1715 Burnet Own Time {1^2^) I. 
510 He protested, .that he knew of no subornation in all 
that matter. 1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. 1857 VII. 187 
The sort of chicanery attending his subornation of managers 
in the Leibnitz controversy. 1853 Grote Greece 11. Ixxxvi. 
XL 291 By the hands of assa^ins and the treacherous 
subornation of his mother Eurydike. 

2 . The act of procuring a person to give false 
evidence. Also, an instance of this. 

1528 More Dyaloge nr. Wks. 211/2 lor fere of suboma- 
cion & false instruction of witnessc. 1590 Greene Never 
too late (1600) 82 Hee hath produced this younge man by 
a sinister subornation to periurc himselfe. 1659 Genii. 
Calling ^20 If a witness prove a better pennyworth than 
the Judge, subornation shall do the business. 1748 Smol- 
lett Rod. Random xxxi. (1760) I. 241 chapter.heading, 

1 discover a subornation against me, by means of a quarrel 
between two of the evidences. 179* Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
74 A penury as bloody as that of Oates and Bedlow;— a 
subornation as audacious.^ 1847 James Convict xli, This is 
something like a subornation of witnesses. 

b. Subornation of perjury : the act of procuring 
a witness on oath to commit peijury. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logike \. xix. 67 If any of them 
[f. e. jurors] bee discredited by Law as by attainder in con- 
spiracy.. subornation of perjury, or such like. 1678 Mar- 
vell Groiuih Popety^ Wks. (Grosart) IV. 333 For suborna- 
tion of perjury, tending to the defamation of his Majesty, 
1765-8 Erskine InsL Laws Scot. iv. iv. § 75 Subornation 
of perjury consists in tampering with those who are to 
swear in judgement, by soliciting or directing them how 
they are to depose, without regard to truth. 1797 yacob's 
Law Did. (ed. 10) s. v. Perjury, If the person incited to 
take such oath do not actually take it, the pe«on by whom 
he was so incited is not guilty of summation. X91X Act 
/ «S' 2 Geo. V, C.6 § S Any ofTence punishable as perjury or 
as subornation of perjurj'. 

transf. 1858 Merivale Rom. Emp. Hv, (1865) VI. 405 
A cheap subornation of flattery. 

f c. A statement corruptly obtained. Ohs. rare. 
*737 Whiston Josephus, Aniiq. vii. viii. § 4 The King 
perceived that this pretended story tvas a subornation de- 
rived from Joab, and was of his contrivance. 

t 3 . The action of bringing a person to one’s 
assistance or support. Obs. 

x6oo W. Cornwallis Ess, il xlvt Mm4 b. Her \sc. Virtue's] 
counsels shall bee held so sincere, as they shall be accepted 
without the subornation of the nimph Egeria. 

Subo’rnative, a. rare. [See Suborn v. and 
-ATivE.] Pertaining to subornation. 

xSoz-iz Bentham Ration, fudic. Evid, (1827) I. 388 Any 
work.. done.. in the subomalive line, for the purpose of 
giving existence to the He. 

Suborned (subfund), ppl. a. [f. Suborn v. + 
-ED 1.] In senses of the verb Suborn ; obtained 
by corrupt means ; f supposititious, counterfeit. 

1589 Warner Alb, Eng, vi. xxx. (1602) 149 She baer'd so 
sweete a face, As from the sternest Godbood might extort 
suborned grace. 1594 Naske Unfort. Trav, E 3 b. Because 
1 was his suborned Lorde and master. 1598 Daniel Civ. 
IVarsw Ixxx, Suborn^ lustice. z6xo Carleton furisd. 
72 The Fathers.. rciecting this suborned and supporititious 
Canon. 1631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 15 Suborned 
counterfeit hired mourners. 1676 Marvell Gen. Councils 
Wks, (Grosart) IV. 94 By suborned witnesses, stirring up 
the rabble. x 85 o Ellicott Life Our Lord vii, 325 To., 
investigate the many suborned witnesses i 85 o Forster 
Gr. Remonstr. 105 Impositions by prerogative., were backed 
by suborned and scandalous decisions in tbe courts. 

Subornee (sr^bpinP). [£. asprec.-i--EEL] One 
who is suborned, 

x^4 Law Times XCVII. 384/1 Hireling subomees of 
perjury. 

Suborner (sDbpunoi). [C Suborn 2;. + -er ^,] 
One who suborns, 

XS93 Nashe C/;r«/V T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 163 Ambition 
& Auarice bis suborner. 1602 Fulbecks isiPt. ParalU 
64 Suborners.. which do minister occasion to the informer, 
1629 T. Adams Oppress. Wks. 607 Man is the maine 
suborner of mischiefe to his ownc kind. 1632 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts Acts v, 3 l'hou..Iiast drawne in the holy 
Ghost as a suborner, and abetter of thy wickednesse. 1769 
Blackstone Comm, IV, x. 137 Tbe statute 5 Eliz. c; 9.. in- 
flicts, .a fine of 40/. on the suborner, 18x7 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit, (1TO7) II. 214 His employer and suborner. 18*3 Ben- 
tham Paul 051 Were they not.. so many suborners of 
this same perjury? 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixii, You 
perjurer, you suborner of evidence. 1874 Motley John of 
Barneveid II. 440 The conspirator and suborner of murder. 

SubOBco : see Subbosco. 

Snbo-val, a. [Sub- 20 c. Cf. F. subavale.J 
Somewhat or almost oval. 

*75* J- Hill Hist. Anim, 9 Tbe Macroccrcus, with a sub- 
o\'al depressed body, 1777 S. Robson Brit. P'lora 267 
CoTollnla of the radius subovaL 2827 Stephens in Shaw's 
Gen. Zool. X. 11. 564 Nostrils subo\*al and depress^, 1858 
Lewes Seaside Studies il ti. 147 Minute suboval micro- 
scopic capsules. 

SubevatOo [ad. mod.L. subdvaius\ see 
Sub- 20 c.] Somewhat or almost ovate. 

*75* J- Hill Hist. Anim.gZ [go] The Triton, with a sub- 
ovate bodj% x8x* New Dot, Card. 1. 55 The pericarpium is 


a subovate, three-celled capsule. 1874 Lubbock OHg. Sf Met. 
Ins. i. 18 Hexapod antenniferous larvae, with a subovate 
body. 

So f Snho‘vated<z.,= Sdbovate a. ; Subo’void 
a.y somewhat or almost ovoid. 

2776 Pennant Brit, Zool. II. 469 Nostrils., Small, sub- 
ovated. 2828 Stark Elem, Nai, Hist. II. 289 Head sub- 
ovoid. 1870 Hooker Stitd. Flora 121 Rosa spmosissima. , 
fruit subovoid. 

tSubpand. Sc. Obs. [f Sbb- s + Pakd (OF. 
pand, var. of pan skirt).^ A valance. 

1578 Inv. Roy. Wardrobe (1815) 210 Ane auld bed of blak 
dames with the ruif and pandes and iwa subpandis. 

Subpe’ctoral. a. [bus- 1 a, b.] 

1 . Zool., etc. Situated beneath the breast or 
pectus. 

2834 McMurtrie CuviePs Anim, Kingd, 195 The sub- 
pectoral rays. 1872 T. Bryant Prod. Surg, 154 The sub- 
pectoral glands. 

2 . Emanating from the depths of the chest. 

287* Meredith Harry Richmond xlvi, A mufiled rattle 
of subpectoral thunder discharged at her in quick, heated 
snaps. 

Subpeda*neous a., « Suppedanbous. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Subpedaneous, belonging to a foot- 
stool, or any thing under foot. 

Subpe'dital, = Suppedital, a shoe. 

1526 A C, fnery ialys 3 b, Set me .11. tryangyls & .iv. semy 
cercles vppon my suupedytals. 

Subpe'ditate v., *= Suppeditate v., to subdue. 
2538 St. Pafiers Ileti,^ VIII (1834) III. 78 The said Xx)rd 
Deputie. .halne 6ubpediutte,.Murghe Obrene. 

t Subpe'nal, a, Obs, rare~K [f. L. sub poena 
•f -al; cf- |] Sub ii, SuBptENA,and Penal.] Sub- 
ject to penalties. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 483 These meetings of Ministers 
must be authoritative, not arbitrarj', not precarious, but 
subpenall. 

Subpe'tiolar, a. Bot. [Sub- i c.] Situated 
under the petiole, as the buds of the plane-tree. 
1891 Century Did, 

Snbpe'tiolatey a. Bot, [mod.L, suhpetiolaius 
(sense 1 ). Cf. F. siibpitioU^ 

1 . [Sub- 20 c.] Somewhat petiolate ; having a 
very short petiole. 

2847 W. E. Field Bot. 25 Leaves, .sub-petiolate. 

2. *= SUBPETIOLAB. 

xgoo B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Temts. 
Subpe'tiole. Bot. [Sub- 5 b,] A pnrtial or 
secondary petiole, a petiolule. 

»88o C. & F. Darwin Mmem, PI. xli. 55S Each petiole, 
sub-petiole, and leaflet. 

Subpe'tioled, a, Bot. [Sub- 20 c.] = Sub- 

PETIOLATE I, 

2800 Asiatic Ann. Reg. 269/x Leaves,.Eub-petioled. 

Subplant v., Supplant v. 

1382 Wyclif Gen, xxvii, 56 He forsothe bath subplauntid 
me. 2472 Marc. Paston Let, to y, Pnston 29 Nov., Mad 
to subplant you, 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire iiL (1802) 35 
The Normans havclnge subdued and subplanled the Saxon 
Kinges. 

llSTibp(Bna(sz'bpf'na,spprna),j^. Laiv, Forms: 
5-6 suppena, 5-7 eubpena, 6 supenoa, 6 aub- 
pene, 7, sowpinee, 8 supcena, 6- subpoena. 
[law-L., = L. subpoettd under a penally (cf. || Sub 11), 
being the first words of the writ.] 

1 . A writ issued by chancery commanding the 
presence of a defendant to answer the matter 
alleged against him. Also writ o/subpana. 

1422-62 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz. (2827) I.^ Introd. 19 
Graunte to tbe seid suppliant a writ sub pena direct to the 
seid Thomas. 1482 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 208/2 To graunte 
as many Writts of Sub pena out of the Court of Chauncerie, 
a 2527 in Scrope Castle Combe (2852) 294 A suppena brought 
agaynse me by hys false surmyse. 2543 tr. Ad 1$ Hen. Vl, 
c, 4 For asmoche as dyuers persons haue before this tyme 
ben greatly greued by wryttes of sub pena. 1623 in New 
Shahs, Soc, Trans. (1885) 499 His most gracious 

writt of Subpoena directed to the said James Baskcrvile., 
and also to Susann Baskervile..comaunding them. .to., 
appeare . . in his Ma**®* high court of Chauncery. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. Ill, xxvii. 443 Upon common bills, as soon 
as they are filed, process of subpoena is taken out ; which 
is a writ commanding the defendant to appear and answer 
to the bill, on pain of ic»/. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 39®- 
s^SDigqy Real Prop. vi. ixBj6)2S6. 

2 . A writ issued from a court of justice command- 
ing the presence of a witness imder a penalty for 
failure. 

1467 R. Calle Let. to Sir y. Poston 3 Apr., He w^l not 
come withoute he have a suppena. C25So WyU of Demit 
(? 2625) B 4 b, A Bouget too put their Sup penas in, to cracke 
the poore men with all in the counlrey. a 16x3 Overbury 
Characters, Country Gentl. Wks. (1856) 64 Nothing under 
a sub pcena can draw him to London. 1673 iu Canterbury 
PressliBB^) 26 Jan, 7/3 For a sowpinee Fortnewitenescso3c^ 
1746 Francis tr. Hor., Sat. 1. iL 23 By subpoenas drag^ d 
from home. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xix, Tbe worthy magis- 
trate. .had caused the ordinary citation, or subpeena, of the 
Scottish criminal court, to be serv^ upon her. 1837 D ickens 
Pickw. xxxi, It's only a subpoena in Bardell and Pickwick. 
h. attrib. in subpeena office. 
x683 UoLiiB Armoury jji. ni, 63/1 Oflicers belonging to 
the High Court of Chancery.. .The Clerk of the Subpena 
Office. 2797 JacoPs Law Did. (ed. 10) s. v., The prox)er 
clerks of the Subpoena Ofiice. 

Z.fig. 

*593 Tell-Troihds N. V. Gift (1876) 36 What a cbeape 
subpena is this to drawe an aaswere from the conscience. 
263s Shirley Lady Pleas, i. (1637; B 2 b. To which appearc; 
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As to the Court of Pleasure, all your gallants, And Tidies 
thither bound by a Subpcna Of Venus. 1649 ff'**^* 

yrzu (1857) 48 ishee serves me stilly with Subpoena upon 
Subpoena to answer to the Intergatories of her cruelty. 1906 
Hibb^rt yml. Jan. 265 That authority. .is necessarily open 
to the challenge of criticism, liable to a subpoena before the 
higher bar of reason. 

II SnbpCB'na, v. Law, Also 7 subpoene. [f. 
prec.] trans. To serve with a writ of subpoena ; to 
summon as a witness in a court of justice. (Chiefly 
in pa. pple.) 

1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1^2) in. 1. 81 One Walker, and 
Cadwallader Powel, . .subpccned to be made Defendants in a 
Third Information put into the High Court of Star-Cham- 
her. 1693 Humours Town 6 My Cousin, here, and I, being 
subpoena'd up for Witnesses, 17x0 P. Blair Misc. Observ. 
(1718) 66 The Physicians and Surgeons (being sub/ena'tl as 
Evidences against him). 1755 Gonil. Ma^. XXV, 329 The 
witnesses subpoena’d by the crown amounted to above 100. 
1858 Lytton What will He do f vii. vii, He would not even 
subpoena any of his old friends as to his general character. 
1875 Miss Braddon Strange World xi, Elgood and his 
daughter were l>oih subpoenaed for the adjourned inquest. 
1884 Harper's Mag. June 57/1 Other merchants may be 
subpoenal to act as mercantile experts at the examination. 

iratisf. 17SS Chesterf. in World No. 151 P i, I >\*as lately 
subpcenaed.'by a card, to a general assembly. 

SubpO'lar, a. [Cf. Sp, subpolar^ 

L [Sob- 12 b.] Adjacent to the poles or polar sea. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoU xlix. I y. 4S5 Beginning at 84° 
N, L. heixr. Latrcille] has seven Arctic ones,whidi he names 
polar, subpolar, superior, intermediate, supratropical, tropi- 
cal, and equatorial. 

2 . [Sub- i a,] Beneath the pole of the heavens, 

1876 C. H. Davis Polaris Exp. iv. 96 The latitude of the 
southern entrance of Repulse Harbor, determined. .by a 
meridian subpolar observation. 1883 Proctor Gt. Pyramid 
iii. 154 The subpolarmeridional passage off Alpha DraconisJ. 

Subpouelle, variant of Soppowail, to support. 

14.. MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6. fol. 133' Trustyng tc lhu..Tho 
send hys grace to subpouelle & ComRbrt Tbo all that ys 
wyth wrong repourL 

Su*b-prece ptor. Obs. exc. Hist. [Sub- 6.] 
An assistant preceptor or instructor. Hence Su:h- 
preceptoTiil a, 

1^8 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 406 The bishop of 
Salisbury', his preceptor, 1200^ per ann.; and Dr. Willis, 
his subpreceptor, 400^. 1755 [see SubcovernorJ 1827 

Genii. Mag. XCVII, ir. 6 He had.. been Sub-preceptor to 
his present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, and to the Duke 
of rork. 1847 Medw'ih Shelley II. sst Sub-preceptor to 
the Princess Charlotte. Ibid.^ To relieve him from his sub- 
preceptorial duties. 

, Su-b-pre'feot. [Sob- 6. Cf. F. sout-prifet:\ 
An assistant or deputy prefect ; spec, an adminis- 
trative official of a. department of France imme- 
diately subordinate to the prefect; the adminis- 
trator of a province of Pern. 

184s W. K. Kelly tr. Blanc's Hist, Ten Yrs. II. 17s The 
prefects, the sub-prefects, and the mayors. xSsz Sharpe 
Hist. Egi’Pt xxi. Every deputy tax-gatherer, Every' prefect, 
every s^-prefect. x8^ C. R, Markham Peruv, Bark 125 
The Sub-prefect, Don Pablo Pimentel. 1899 Kipling 
Stalky X37 We aren't even sub-prefects. 

Hence Su-hprefectoTial a. [cf. F. sotts-pr^fcc’ 
toral\ pertaining to a subprefect or subprefecture; 
Subprefe'ctnre [ch F. sou5prefeciure\y the office 
or position of a subprefect, a division of a prefec- 


ture. 

1837 Penny CycL IX. 105/2 {Dottbs) The department Is 
divided into four arrondissemens or sub-prefectures. 1870 
Tllustr. Bond. Hews 29 OcL 438 Making of the five Roman 
provinces one only, wth five sub-prefectures. 1879 Ste\'en- 
SON Trav. Doukeys.Z'^ The subprefectoiial map was fetched 
from the subprefecture itself. 

Subpress, obs. variant of Suppress v. 

1536 in Archbold Somerset Rellg. Houses (1892) 56 To 
help me to the gifte of the prioiie of ffynshed..yn case it 
be subpressed. 1542 JBoorde Dyeiary ix. (1870) 250 That 
the lyuer, whiche is the fyre vnder the potte, is subpressed. 
1637 PRYNNE Docum. (1877) 89 The clarke of the peace's 
deposition.. which the judges had subprest as scandalous. 

Su-bpri ncipal, sb. 

•j* L Mus. [iiied.L. sitbprittcipdlis, used to render 
Gr. srapvTTdrrj (sc. String) : see Sub- 13,] — 

Parhypate. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mot. ExplaiL Wds., Parhypate 
kypatdny . .Subprincipall of principals. . . C, fa, ut. Parky- 
pate A/’«<f»,..Subpnncipall of meanest.. F, fa, ut. 

2 . [Sub- 6.] A vice-principal of a university, etc. 
XS97 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1816) IV. 154/1 Pe principal! sub- 

prmd regentis and remanent memberis of he said college. 
x6xs Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot, s^^/z l^Ir PaL Guthne sub- 
principall of the said colledge. 17SS E. Ch.^iber^^’OT 
Angl. Notitia ii. 16 Eight Masters of Arts, of which, the 
&st was Sub-Principal. 

3 . Archil. [Sub- 5 b.] (See quot.) 

1843 Gwilt Arekii. Gjoss., Subprincipalsy the same as 
auxiliary rafters or principal braces. 

4 . [Sub- 13.] An open diapason sub-bass.^ 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mw. Tenns^ Subfrineiped^ 
an organ stop consisting of open pipes, of 32 ft. pitch on the 
pedals, and of 16 ft, pitch on the manuals. 

t Su’bprilicipal, a. [Sdb- II.] (See qn?y 

x6oi Dolman La Pritnaud. Fr. Acad, in. li- 23®. EtSh^ 
other windes, called sub-principall [orig. souzprincipauxu 
and which compound their names of their two next col- 
laterall windes,,. to wit, Nonh-northeast, Noxth-northwe^. 

Stt'bpri’Or. [a. OF. subprietir (14th c.), med. 
L. subprior, var. of supprior Superior : see Sub- 
6 and Prior sb. Cf. ME. sousprior s. v. Sous-, 
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and mod.F. sousprUtir (from 13th c.),] A prior’s 
assistant and deputy. 

A^yeftb.(i^ peabbottesand heprioursand hire officials 
ase subpnor and he ©hrc. <71440 Promp. Parv, 482/1 Sub- 
priowrc, subprior, Act 32 Hen. V/If c. 24 § 8 Sub- 
priour of the said hospital of sainte John of Jerusalem, 
1641 PayauKAntiPathie 33 Hubert being dead the Monkes 
of Clanterbury. .elected Reginald their Sub-prior, for his 
Succcssqur, X767 Born Eccles. Law (cd. e) IV. 456 In 
every priory, next under the prior was the sub-prior, who 
assisted the prior whilst present, and acted in his stead 
when absent x868 Morris Earthly Par. {lipo) 51/1 An 
old reverend man The sub-prior. 

So Sa*bpri:oress. 

0x660 in J. Morris Troubles Cath. Forefathers (1872) 
Ser. I. vi. 257 For Subprioress she appointed Sister Anne 
Tremaine, cx-j^ in Catk. Ree. Soc. Publ. IX. 39S She 
fulfilled several important offices in the Community such as 
Subprioress, Mistress of Novices, and Cellerere. 
Subputa'tion, variant of Supputatiok, 

. J • B. Bury St. Patrick App. 382 It is to be noted that 
in the Liber Armachanus two divergent subputations of 
Patrick’s age are found. 

Subramo'se, a. Bot. and Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
subrdtswsns\ see SuB- 20 c.] Slightly ramose; 
having few branches; having a slight tendency to 
branch. 

c 1789 Encyd. Brit {x^^ III. 444/2 Subramose, having 
only a few lateral branches. 1822 J. Parkinson OttiL 
Oryctol. 42 Subramose tubes, cvcrynvnere muricated with 
acute tubercles. 1856 W. Clark Van der Hoevens Zool. 
I. 75 Pol5T3ary papyraceous, subramose. 

transf. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xxviiL III. 12 In the 
Supplement to the first volume, he has distributed the In- 
vertebraia in a double subramose series. 

So Subra'mons a. 

X760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. (X794) 3B2 Subramosus, sub- 
ramous, having few lateral Branches. 

Snbra'tional, a. 

1 . [Sub- 14.] Below what is rational, less than 
rational. 

1865 Daily TeL ^ Nov. 2/3 The readiness.. of a Tory, 
even of the sub-rational species, to entertain the question 
of Reform. X896 .£'.;^o«/<irSept.2X4[Man is] incomparable 
:irilh * birds and four-footed beasts *, and . . with the entire sub- 
rational universe. 

2 . [Sub- 19.3 Math. (See quot) 

x8^4-^ Cayley Math. Papers (s8g6) IX. 3r5 note, The 
expression ‘ subrational* includes irrational, but it is more 
extensive; if K, JC are rational functions, the same or dif- 
ferent, of J'.xrespectively, and Kis determined as a function 
of X by an equation of the form F = AT, then ^ is a sab- 
rational function of X. 

Su'bre ctor. [Sob- 6.] An official imme- 
diately below a rector in raak, and acting as his 
deputy. 

1629 Wadsworth Pilgr, vL 55 The Sub-Rector and tivo 
of his schollers. 1678 Walton Ltpe Samierson 28 b. In the 
year 16x3. he was chosen Sub-rector of the Colledge. x6px 
Case of Exeter Coll. 27 Differences arising betivixt the 
Rector and the Scholars, if not determined within twenty 
days by the Sub-Rector, the Dean, and three of the Maximi 
Seniores [etc]. 

Su*bre:^Oll« [Sub- 7 c.] A division or sub- 
division of a region, esp. of a geographical region, 
with reference to the distribution of animals. 

1864 A R. Wallace \n Proc. ZooL Soc. 273 C^nfiningqur 
attention now to the Australian region only, we may divide 
ft into three subregions — Australia, the Pacific Islands, and 
the Austro-M3la>'an group — each of which has a distinctive 
character. 1869 Sclater Ibid. 125 The true Australian sub- 
region iSubregio australis), comprising continental Aus- 
tralia, with, perhaps, the exception of the northern promon- 
tory of Cape York. xMx Minchin Unipi. Kinemat. 194 
That portion of the space bounded by the contour DEF 
which is not included in any of the sub-regions A, B, C. 

Hence Subre’gional a., of or pertaining to a 
subregion, 

1875 Encycl. Brit. III. 747 tnarg.. Their [rc. the Gala- 
pagos] Subregional assignation doubtful. 

Sabre'^Iar, a. [Sob- 19, 20.] 

1 . Zool. and Bal. Almost regular. 

1822 J, Parkinson OutL Oryctol. 191 An unequal valved, 
subregular bivalve. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 260 Corolla 
short subregular. 

2 . Math. (See quot.) 

1886 Cayley Math. Papers (1897) XII. 444 An integral 
may be a regular integral, or it may be what Tho^mc <^ls 
a normal elementary integral ; the theory of these integrals 
(which 1 would rather call snbregular integrals) requires.* 
further e-xamlnatioo. 

Subreption^ (sDbre’pJsn). [ad* L. subreptio, 
-oiiem, n. of action f. stfbnpdre (var. sitrr-), f. sztb- 
SuB- 34 + rapPre to snatch. Cf. F. szibreption, Sp. 
siibrepdott, Pg« subrep^ao and see SuBREPriON .3 

a. Bed. Law. The suppression of the truth or 
concealment of facts w'ith a riew to obtaining a 
faculty, dispensation, etc. (Opposed to obreptiost.') 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordan (r6c:«) 343 [The bulls] were 
procured cither merily by subreption, or . . false informa- 
tioiL 1644 Bp. Hall Modest Ojffer (1660) 9 Lest there 
should be any subreption in this Sacred business, it is 
Ordered, that these Ordinations should be no other than 
solemn. 1706 tr. Dupins Eccl. Hist, 16th C. II. iil xx.361 
Having a Power of enquiring into all Subreptions, 01^^ 
tions, or defects of Intention. 1728 Chambers Q'c/- ^ v., Sub- 
reption differs from Obreption, in that Obrepiion ts a mise 
Expression of the Qualitj'ofa Thing or Fact, &c. And Sub- 
reption, a want of Expression. X76r Challoner m E. Burton 
Life (iQog) II* xxiv. 26 Purely in consideration of >^ur 

request (tho’ I apprehended he had ob^ned it bysub^ption) 

1 consented to give him those faculties. 2876 tr. Hergett- 


i^tkers Catk. Ch.f Chr. State II. 160 His rescript. .may 
have been obtained..by obreption. .and bysubreption. xSex 
Month Mar. 391 If in a petition for a dispensation.. ft is 
the truth that is suppressed.. there is said to be subreption. 

b. Sc. Law. Theact of obtaining gifts of escheat 
by suppression of the truth. 

^IcDoUALLlnst. Laws Scot, II. in. lii.LssoAllriehts 
of eschcats..are granted by signatures or gifts from the 
crown, which may be stopt at their pa^sing the seals, those 
bein;: checks against subreption or obreption, i e. their being 
concealing the truth, or expressing a faUhooA 
1830 \v. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Subreption, the obtaining 
gifts of escheat, &c. by concealing the truth. 

c. A fallacious or deceptive representation ; an 
inference derived from such a misrepresentation. 

186s J. H. Stirling Sir IK Hamilton 47 Hamilton has 
long been aware of the inconveniences of sense. What are 
called its subreptions, its mistakes, blunders, errors [etc.]. 
1877 WiNCHELL Reconcil. Set. ^ Relig. ix. 259 This form of 
expression is inexact, and opens the way to logical subrep- 
tions and other fallacious procedures. 1^2 ludependeui 
(N, Y.) 21 July, This remark about * climbing from a lower 
estate to a higher', is one of those neat little subreptions 
which sentimental recruits employ to deceive themselves, 
x^ Hilbert Jml. July 793 There is a subreption also in 
the use of the term ' thought ' ; it truly refers to thought as 
a psychological process, but is taken as if it referred to 
thought as a metaphj'sIdU fact 

t Snbre*ption 2. « Subbeptioit 2, 

1632 Sanderson Senn. (1674) II. 18 Miscarrying' through 
his own negligence, incogitancy, or other subreption. X634 
— Two Seruu ii. (1635) 64 Strength of temptation, sway of 
pa^ion, or other distemper or subreption incident to humane 
frailty. 1640 — Serm. (1674) II. 144 We.. break with him 
oftentimes through humane frailty and subreption. <i 1658 
Farindon Serm. (1672) II 603 To sin by ignorance or sub- 
reption, to feel those sudden motions and perturbations, those 
ictus animi, those sudden blows and surprisals of the mind. 

Snbreptitions (sobrepti-Jas], a. [f. L. stii- 
repHcius, ~itius (f. subrepi-, pa. ppl. stem of sub- 
ripere') : see prec. and -lilons 1 . Cf. OF. subrep- 
tice, Sp., Pg. subrepticiol\ a. Law. Obtained by 
subreption, b. Clandestine, SoBBEPTiTions. 

x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 23 Whether that pretended 
Commandement from the Emperourwere not subreptitious. 

<i X63S Naokton Fragm. Reg. (z64x} 29 That he was a sub- 
repmious Child of the Blood Royall, X659OSBORNA//JC. To 
Rdr., The emendation of a subreptitious Copy, a x66q Con- 
temp, Hist. Irel. (Ir. Archseof. Soc.) I- poo The lord Dinghy 
alleadged against him that his comission was subreptitious. 
1728 Chambers Cpd. s. v.. Papal Bulls and Signatures are 
Null and Subreptitious, when the true Slate of the Benefice 
. .and other necessary Matters, are not justly signified to the 
Pope. 1752 M'Douall I/ist. Laws Scot. II. 38 To prevent 
suD-reptitious grants. 18x9 [H. Busk] Beutquei IL 533 The 
subreptitious theft. 

Hence Suhreptitionsly adv.y by subreption. 
x6xx CoTCR., Subreptivement, subrepliaously. 2890 T,E. 
Bridgett Blunders «5- Forgeries 18 That perhaps the rescript 
of which the Vicar of Mundebam boasted was obtained obrep- 
tttiously or subreptitioasly. 

Su'bre]pti'y'e (subre’pliv), a, [ad. late L. sub’- 
reptlvus, U subrept-j pa, ppl. stem of stibripere. Cf. 
OF. sjtbreptifS\ Surreptitious; spec, in Kantian 
Philos, (see quot. 1877). 

16x1 CoTCR., Subreptif, subreptlue. X877 E. Oird Philos. 
Kant L X5r 'Many conceptions ', he [Kant] says^ ‘arise in 
our minds from some obscure suggestion of expenence, and 
are developed, .without any clear consciousncis of the ex- 
perience that suggests or the reason that developes them. 
These conceptions. .may be caXXcd subreptive' . 

Snbresiu (sD*bre zin), Ghent. (Not in use.) 

[f. Sub- 3 + Resin, after F. sous-resinK\ That 
part of a resin which dissolves in boiling alcohol, 
and is deposited as the alcohol cools. 

1838 T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 543. 
f Subri’de, v. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. snbrtdere 
(var. surr-), f. sub- Sub- 21+ rtdere to laugh.] To 
smile. So Subri'dent a., smiling. 

1623 CocKERAM I, Subride, to smile. 1897 Athenxum 
6 Mar. 305/2 With some subrident joy. 
t Subrige, v. Obs. [ad. L. subrigere (stirr-'), 
by-form of surg^re to Surge,] trans. To raise up. 

1623 CocKERAM II, To Lift up by little and little, subrige. 

t Subri'guous, a. Obs. [f. L. sttbriguus, f. 
sub- Sub- 2 + riguus, related to rigdre to water.] 
(See quot) 

1656 Blount Glcssogr., Subriguous, moist, wet, and water- 
ish underneath. 

Subrisiou (s^bri'^on). rare, [ad. L. *sttbrtsio, 
-onem, n. of action f. subrtderc to Subride.] The 
or an act of smiling. 

1658 Phillips, Subrisiou, a smiling. 1798 in Spint PuhL 
yrff/r,(i79g) II. 149 ^\^th an amiable subrision of rounte- 
nance, i860 J. H. Stirung Crit. Ess.,Maeautay (1868J 133 
In the act of enjojfing a gentle subrision- 
So Snbri'sive, Subri'sory adjs,, smiling, 

H. Stirling Crit. Ess., Macaulay 
folloiving sentences. .if allowed to besubrisory. ^ i ^ 

Mall Gaz. s Jan. I Th:3..5li(:ht climn'eT 

188S G..ALiiNZI<itTa;« L 9 This Salf.hearted and somewhat 

subrisive denlaL 

+ Sa'brogate,/tf-A^'’‘f- [?^.^eubrogatus 
(var. sssrrogdtas SaRBOGATE), pa. ppIc- of subso- 
Bare (eee ne.vt).] Fhf io the place of another, 

* I43a^ tr. /f^r^a-r/ifRolls) III. a57 

amiSvede, and tribunes.. were subrogate. Ihi., Hart. 
Contin. VIII. 440 Other laymen were subrogate in tbe 
places of theyme. iSsS in Heusch. Ord. (1790) 146 Able, 
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meete, honest, and sufficient persons, to be subrogate and 
put in their rooroes and places. 

Subrogate (sc-brdgdit), v. [f. L. subrogat-, 
pa. ppl. stem, of L. suhrogdre (var. surr-), f. silb- 
SuB- 26 h rogdre to ask, offer for election.] 
tl. trans. To elect or appoint in the place of 
another ; to substitute in an office. Ol^s. 

1538 Elyot D/ci., Suhro^Oi to substitute or subrogate, to 
make a deputie In an office. 1538 Starkey En^ianci^iZjZ) 
i6g Our parlj»ament schold iiaue much to dow, yf, when so 
euer lakkyd any conseylar, hyt schold be callyd to subro* 
gate other. ax6ij P. Bayne Diocesan's Tryall {1621) 38 
They were but subrogated to doe those supposed cpiscopall 
duties a while, a 1677 Baup.ow Pole's Stiprenu {1680) zap 
If he had ever been Bishop, he could not. .subrogate an- 
other, either to preside with him, or to succeed him. 170Z 
W. WoTTON Hist. Rome 301 The new secondary Consuls 
were.. subrogated in the place of him and of Adventus. 
17*8 Chambers O' c/. ?,.\, Rubyd ^ ation ^ The new Magistrates 
were also Subrogated in the Place of the old ones. 

2 . To substitute (a tiling) for another ; const, in 
stead of^ into the place of., occas. to. Now rare, 

<11548 Hall Chron.j Hen, fV/(iS3o) 2 b, Diuerse of the 
actes..were adnulled other more expedient for the 
vtilttie of the commen wealth were subrogated and con- 
cluded. 1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xii. 52 The Amict 
was subrogated in stead of the lewish Ephod. 1651 Jer. 
Taylor Holy Dying iv. § 8 (1719) 168 The Christian Day Is 
to be subrogated into the place of Tlie Jews Day. 1657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disf. 627 In stead of Opobalsamum, which 
is most rare, subrogate Oyl of Cloves. <1x677 Barrow 
Serm.Vl\is. 1716 II. 288 The lives of beasts., could [not] 
fitly be subrogated in stead of mens souls. 1892 A. E. Lee 
Hist, Columbus II. 435 Prompt to subrogate every party 
obligation to the higher one of maintaining.. the national 
compact. 

3 . Law, To put (a person) in the place of 
or substitute (him) for.^ another in respect of a 
right or claim ; to cause to succeed the rights of 
another: see Sdbbooation 2. 

^ x8x8 CoLEBROOKC Obligations 17^ When a bill of exchange 
is paid for the honour of any of the parties: the paj’er is 
thereby subrogated to the rights of tne holder of the bill. 
x866 Maclachlan ArnouliCs Marine Insur. iii. vi. 1 1 ZOg 
The abandonment, although its effect is to subrogate the 
underwriters in the place of the assured, yet only does this 
to the extent of the insurance. 1882 Act 45 4- 46 Viet c. 61 
§ 68 The payer for honour Is subrogated for, and succeeds to 
both the rights and duties of, the holder as regards the party 
for whose honour he pays. 1883 Zaw Rep. 11 Q. B. DIv. 
383 The insurer xs^entitlcd to be subrogated into those rights 
of the assured which [etc]. 

Hence Su'brogated ppl, a. 

2639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 187 She con- 
ferres thereof with Isidorus her subrogated Gardxan. 

Subrogation (sobr^g^'/an). [ad. L. snbrogd- 
ito, ‘oncfny n. of action f. subrogare to StTBBOQATE, 
Cf. T. snhrogaiimt^ Sp. subrogacion^ Pg. subroga^ao 
and see Subkooation.] 
i*l. Substitution. Obs, 

24x8-20 Lvdc. Citron, Troy iv, ^34 [He] seide it was noon 
eleccioun. But a maner subrogacioun, Be-cause hymsilfe in 
Jje parlement At ^ chesyng was nat b^re present. 26x2 
CoTGR., Subrogation, a subrogation, substitution, deputa- 
tion. 1648 Owen Death 0/ Death iit. x. 164 In the under- 
going of death there was a subrogation of his person in the 
room and stead of ours. x68x Anrtu. Dodwell 

To alter Gods Universal^ I.aws by abrogation, subrogation, 
suspension, or dispensation. 

2 . Law. The substitution of one party for an- 
other as a creditor; the process by which a 
person who pays a debt for which another is liable 
succeeds to the rights of the creditor to whom he 
pays it; the right of such succession. 

2710 J. Harris Lex, Techn. II, Subrogation in the Civil 
Law, is putting another Person into the Place and Right 
of him, that in any case, is the proper Creditor. 1818 Cole- 
BROOKE Obligations 120 A surely, paying a debt without 
requiring subrogation or cession of the creditor's rights, has 
thereby extinguished the debt. 2866 Maclachlan 
Marine Insnr. iil vi. 11,875 The bottomry- lender, who had 
become his creditor by the effect of this entire subrogation. 
x9xo^ Kncycl. Brit. (ed. it) XIV. 679/2 The payment of a 
partial loss gives the underwriter a similar subrogation but 
only in so far as the insured has been indemnified in accord- 
ance with law by such payment for the loss. 

+ Subroge, V . Obs. rare-', [ad. F. siibroger, 
ad. L. subrogare to Sobrooate.] = Subeooatezi. i. 

x6oo Holland LivywA. xviii. 1107 The other Consul., 
subroged in the place of the deceassed. 

Sub rosa: see [| Sub 12. 

STlbrohTl*Ild.. a, [ad. mod.L. sttbrottindnsx 
see Sub- 20 c.J Somewhat or almost rotund, 
roundish. 

1753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Leaf SubroUtttd Leaf, 
that approaching to the figure of the orbicular leaf, but de- 
parting from it, either in being too long, or too broad, or 
prominent, 2852 Dana Crust, r. 167 Two anterior teeth 
subrotund. x86x Bentley Man, Bot. 167 When a leaf is 
perfectly round, it is orbicular.., a figure which is scarcely 
or ever found, but when it approaches to orbicular, as in 
Pyrola rotundi/olia, it Is subrotiind or rounded. 

So Subrotu'ndate, -rotu'ndous adjs.^ in the 
same sense; Subrotundo-, combining form of 
Subrotund. 

*775 J*, Jenkinson Linnseus* Brit. PL 144 The dissepi- 
roenium is transven>e, containing subrotundo-oblong seeds. 
* 77 S Ash, Subrotundous, approaching to roundness. 1847 
Pros. Bemv. Nat. Club II, 240 Thora.x quadrate, oblong, 
or sub-rotundate. 


Snbrou'nd, a, [Sub- 20 d.] Subrotund. ^ 1 

c 2789 Encycl. Brit. (1797) IH. 442/2 The figure of Similt- | 
tudes IS either..Rcnlform, kidney-shaped, subround fete.]. 
1863 Ann. Nat. Hist. Ser, iii. XII. 263 Acanthocystis 
imftccn. . . Globular, subround, of a green colour, loricated. j 
t Subsa*lient, a. Obs, rarer^, [ad. L. *stib‘ 
saltens, -entem (for snbsilicns) : see Sub- 25 and ■ 
Saliknt.] Moving by leaps, spasmodic. I 

2726 M. Davies Aihen, Brit. II. 145 Our rough and sub- 
salient or subsuiting Style of our uncouth Phraseological | 
Latin. 

Subsalt (siu*bs^ll),r^. Chem, (Not in use.) [f. 
Sub- 23 + Salt sb.^ Cf. F. sous-sel.] A basic salt. 

2806 G, Adams' Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. (Philad.) 1 . App. 547 
Some[salts]are formed by an excess of their base, .and hence 
termed sub-salts. 2849 1 ). Campbell Inorg, Chem. 5 Salts 
with less acid than base, are named baste salts, or subsalts, 
and arc distinguished according to the proportion of base 
to acid; as bibasic subsalts, or tribasic subsalts. 2857 
Miller Elem, Chem., Org. x. 595 Ferridcyanide of potas- 
sium, .gives ..with subsalts of mercury a brownish red. 

t Subsalt, V, Obs, rarer°, [ad. mod.L, sitb~ 
saltare, frequent, of subsilire (see Subsolt).] intr. 
To jump up 

2623 C<KKERAM II, To lumpe, subsalt. 

Subsaltatory (subssedlatari;, a, rare~'\ [f. 
Sub- 21 + Saltatoby.] Characterized by a slight 
dancing motion. 

i 85 o Iltustr. Loud. Nervs it Feb. 259/2 Undulatorj’, hori- 
zontal, vertical, and subsaltatory motions. 

+ Subsa*nnate, v. Obs, [f. late L. subsanndt-f 
pa. ppl, stem of sttbsanndre^ f. sub- Sub- 21+ sanna 
mocking grimace.] irans. To deride, mock. Hence 
tSubsanna'tlon, mockery, derision; +Sa*bsajma- 
tor, a mocker; f Sttbsa‘ane v., = Subsannate. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., *Suhsannatt. to scorn or mock 
with bending the Brow's, or snuffing up the nose. 1620 J. 
Kino Senn. 24 Mar. 8 In scofle and "subsannalion of some 
Idoll-god. 1664 H. More Myst. Inifj, 231 Idolatry is as 
absolute a subsannation and vilification of God as malice 
could invent. 15x7 H. Watson Shtp of Foots xii. K iiij, 
or *subsannatoures, calomnyatoursand detractoures. a 26x9 
Fothcrby Aiheom. Pref. (1622) Bjb, Who (like Sannioes) 
^subsanne all things, but onely their owne follies. 

Subscapular (s»bska:*pi; 71 ai), a, [ad. mod.L. 
subscapuldris : see next. Cf. F. sous-scapnlairef\ 
a. A nat. Situated below, or on the under surface of, 1 
the scapula. 

Subscapular artery, the largest branch of the axillary j 
artery: also, a branch of the suprascapular and the pos- I 
terior scapular arteries. Subseapular /ossa, the concave 
ventral surface of the scapula. Subseapular //;;<xc/^=Sub. 

SCAPULARtS. 

1831 R. Knox tr. Cloquet's Ana/. 124 Behind the sub- 
scapular fossa. Ibid, 685 Ibe Sub-Scapular Artery.. is of 
considerable size. 2837 Quain Elem, Anat. (ed. 4) 350 In 
relation with the subseapular muscle and the axillary vessels. 
Ibid. 772 The sub-scapular nerves«.arc usually three in 
number. 2881 Mivart Cat 278 Another subseapular nerve 
is formed by the junction of very slender branches from the 
6th and 7th cervical nerves. 1890 Billings Nat. Pled. 
Diet., Subseapular glands, lymphatic glands along sub- 
scapular artciy, 

b. path. Occurring under the scapula. 
i!^ 7 Allbutt' sSyst. Med. IV, 445 Subseapular hemorrhage 
may result either from direct traumatism or indirect strain. 

ILSabscapnlaris (si? bsksepi/ne^-ris). Anat. 
[mod.L, : see Sub- i d and Scapulab,] In full 
sttbscapularis muscle \ A muscle originating in the 
venter of the scapula and inserted in the lesser 
tuberosity of the humerus. 

2704 J. Harrls Lex. Techn. I, Subscapularis, or Inimer. 
sus, is a Muscle of the Arm, so named from its Situation. 
*733 Winslows Anaf.{\7$6) I, 293 The Subscapularis 
hinders the Head of the Os Humeri from being luxated 
forward. 2831 R. Knox tr, Cloquet's Anat. 124 Fasciculi 
of the sub-scapularis muscle. Ibid., Anteriorly, where it is 
rounded, it furnishes points of insertion to the sub-scapularis. 
x8^a Humphry Myology 36 The few fibres of the suoscapu- 
laris constitute the only appearance of muscle upon the., 
concave under surface of the coracoids and scapula. z88i 
Mivart CatZ<^ The subseapular fossa., affords attachment 
to the subscapularis muscle. 

Subscapnlary (sz^bskse'pi/Hari), a, Altai, 
rare. subscapuldris i see Sub- i band 

SCAPULAltV.] S= SUBSCAPULAP.. 

2705 /*/«V. 7 ’r<z«r. XXV. 2010, I found the same Tumor 
comprehending the intercostals, Deltoldes, Subclavian, and 
Subscapulary Muscles. 1855 Dukclison Med. Lex, 824 
The subscapulary fossa. 18^ in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Snbscaptllo- (srbskm'pi/Tli?), used as com- 
bining form of Subscapulabis, as in subscapulo- 
•capsula*ris, -hyovdetis muscle (see quots.). 

1832 Youatt Horse 119 The subscapulo hyoideus, from 
under the shoulder-blade, to the body of the os hyoides. 
*873 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 8 ) I. 203 A small additional 
muscle, .passing from the surface of the subscapularis over 
the capsular ligament,, . the subscapulo.capsitlarisoi\i^nz^\ 
Gruber, 

Snbscribable (siibskrai'babU), a, [f. Sub- 
scribe V. ■¥ -ABLE.] Capable of being subscribed. 

X824 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (X848J I, 310 A Church. .is 
known to have worded certain passages for the purpose of 
rendering them subscribable by both A and Z. 

Subscribe (s^bskrai-b), v. Also 6 -ybe. [ad, 

L. subsertbfre, f. sub- SuB- 2 + scribfre to write. 

Cf. SUBSCRIVE. 

From L. snbscrlbere are also II soscrivere, Sp. stdb)scribir, 
Pg. sttbsereveri from L. type *sxAtusscribere, OF. souz. 


SUBSCRIBE. 

escrire, souhscrire, mod.F, sottscrire, Pr. soizescAvre, It. 
sottoscrivere.^ 

1. trans. To write (one’s name or mark) on, 
orig. at the bottom of, a document, esp, as a 
witness or consenting party ; to sign (one’s name) to. 
Now rare. 

2425 Rolls 0/ Parlt, IV. 297/2 In witnesse of whiche Hng, 
. .my said Lord of Glouc’ hath subscribed bis name with ms 
owne hand. H. Gloucestr’. c 25x0 More Pious Wks. 3/2 
Which questions*, not a few famous doctours. .had approued 
. . and subscribed their names vndre them. 25x1 in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. Ser, ti. (1827) I. 182 That every gentilman answerer 
doo subscribe^ his name to the Articles. x6ox Chester 
Love's Mart. tiile-p.,SeueraU moderne Writers, whose names 
are subscribed to their seuerall workes. 1643 Decl. Com- 
mons Reb. Irel. 49 The marke of Christopher Hassall is 
subscribed. 1676 Office Clerk 0/ Assize B vij, Then must the 
Clerk of Assize direct the Cryer to call the Witnesses as 
they be subscribed to the Indictment. 1766 Blackstone 
Comm, H. 377 They must all subscribe their names as wit- 
nesses. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvii, Vivaldi was 
ordered to subscribe bis name and qua|ity to the depositions. 
28x6 Scott Old Plort. xxxvi, Subscribe your name in the 
record. [1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 5/5 C!^uld a signature be 
said to be sub-scrit^d when, strictly speaking, it was supra- 
scribed ?] 

b. To write, set down, or inscribe below or at 
the conclusion of something. Now rare, 

* 57 ? DiGGES.S“/m/iV/. i. iiu 3 Beglnne your collection from, 
the right hand to the lefte-.& what Digit re.sulieth, sub- 
scribe. 261X CoRVAT Crudities^ 56 A goodly statue. .with 
an honourable Elogium subscribed vnderneath the same. 
1657 J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee, etc. iii. loi, I shall lake my 
leave, and subscribe a friendly farewel to you. 2709-29 
V, Mandey Syst Math., Arith 17 Tiie Remainer being 
subscribed under the line drawn. 2777 Ann. Reg., Chrotu 
230 His picture.. with the words, *The AtheLt Parson , 
suDScribea in capitals. 2860 Alb. Smith Med. Stud. (1861) 
72 In the space left for the degree of attention which the 
student has shown, it is better that be subscribes nothing 
at all than an indifferent report. x866 Masson tr. Winers 
Cram. N. T, 59 In the earlier editions of the N.T, the Iota 
subscribed was too frequently introduced. 

t c. To put (a person) down for so mucli. Obs. 
rare. 

2593 Shake. Rich. II, i. iv. 50 Blanke-cbarters, Whereto 
when they shall know what men are rich, They shall sub- 
scribe them for large summes of Gold. 

2. With compl. : a. reJl. To put oneself down 
as so-and-so, at the foot of a letter or other docu- 
ment, Now rare, 

2678 R. Russell tr. Ceber Transl. Pref. 4 , 1 here conclude 
subscribing myself, .your real Friend. 27x2 SteelR 5 /rc^ 
No. 27 r 7 , 1 am almost asham’d to Subscribe my self Yours, 
T. D. 27^ Mirror Na 81 A lady who subscribed herself 
S. M. cxBxo in Corr, J, Sinclair II. 400 Allow me 
to.. subscribe myself. .your obedient, bumble servant, T. R. 
Brancaleoni. 28*7 Scott Chron. Canongate Introd., 1 beg 
leave to subscribe myself his obliged bumble servant, Walter 
ScotL x8z8 Darvill Race Horse I. Ped., He who has the 
honour to subscribe himself,., Your most obliged And very 
humble Servant, R. Darvill. 

tb. irans. To ‘ ivrite (one) dovn’ so-and-so. 
Obs. rare. 

15m Sin«.KS. Muck Ado v. ti. sg Claudia vnder^oes my 
challenge, and either I must shortly heare from him, or I 
will subscribe him a coward. 

3. To sign one’s name to ; to signify assent or 
adhesion to, by signing one’s name; to attest by 
signing. (Cf. SuBSCRiPnoN 5.) 

Formerly often to subscribe with one's {own) hand, to be 
subscribed with a name or names. 

2440 Patent Roll x8 Hen. VI, iii. To tbentenie that these 
articles.. should show of more record my true acquitail, I 
have subscribid them of my own hand. 2451 Rolls of Parlt, 
V. 218/1 That the seide Letters Patenles so subscribed with 
the names, beenroUed. c 2520 Skelton i)/<x^/U7C 1685 With 
his hande I made hym to sUscrybe A byll of recorde for an 
nnnuall rent. 2570 W. Wilkinson Cou/ut. Earn. Love 
Brief Deser, iv, Tneir doctrine subscribed with his owne 
hand is this. 2651 N. Bacon Disc. Cenf. Eng, n. i. (i739)j6 
He causeth the Judges to subscribe this Order, and so it 
becomes Law in repute. 1662 Act 14 Chas. If, c. 4 § 6 
Every.. person in Holy Orders. .shall. .subscribe the De- 
claration. .following scilicet 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 * F. xix. 
(1787) II. 128 The emperor was persuaded to subscribe the 
condemnation or..GnIlus. 2818 Cruise (ed. 2) VI. 

6g He subscribed the will as a witness in the same room. 
2B43 Gladstone Glean. (1879) V. 38 On behalf of truth, we 
subscribe the protest against these preposterous impositions. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1 . 171 Not content with requir- 
ing him to conform to their worship, and to subscribe their 
Covenant. 2888 Q. Rev. CLXVII. 209 At Oxford the 
matriailator subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles. 
fig, 2847 De Qltncev Sp. Mil. Nun viii. Wks. 1853 HI- 
17 Chance is but tfse pseudonyme of God for those par- 
ticular cases which he does not choose to subscribe openly 
with bis own sign manual. , , ^ u 

b. pass, {a) With a name or description : To be 
signed so-and-so. Now rare. 

1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) ni. L i *4 Fourteen 
Letters subscribed, W, Cant. 2725 Lend. Gaz. No. 6349/1 
A Letter subscribed W. Baker. 17^ Plitror No. 84 A letter 
subscribed Censor. 

i* pass. To be furnished with an inscription 
beneath. Obs. rare, 

2688 Holme Amtonry iir. ii. 33/2 An Escochion.. Sub- 
scribed, Moneta Nova Ordin. Frtsix. 

4. To give one’s assent or adhesion to ; to 
countenance, support, favour, sanction, concur in. 

1560 Daus ir. Sleidane's Comm. 12 Manyedo subscribe, 
andmyghiye nations maynteine the cause. 1574 tr. Pfar- 
lorat's Apoc. 25 They agree to the opinion of other men, 
and subscribe their sayings. 2603 Shaks. Pleas, for PI. il 
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iv. 89 Admit no other way to saue hU life (As I subscribe 
not that, nor any other, liut in the losse of question). x6o5 
2^'** ‘5’ t'V. II. iiL 156 Aia»,, J)oc you not thinke, he 
thinkes himselfc a better roan then lam? No question. 
Wiitr. Will you subscribe his thought, and bay he is? 1781 
Giboon Z?rr/, ^ F, xxxvi, (1787) III. 494 Orestes.. chose 
rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude, than to 
subscribe the ruin of an innocent people. 

+ 5. To sign n\vaj', yield up. Obs. rare, 

160S Shaks Lcar\. li. 24 (Qo.) The King gone to night, 
subscribd [isi Fe>. Presctib’dl his power, confined to exhi. 
bition, all this donne. 

6 . intr. To write one’s signature ; esp, to put 
one’s signature ta in token of assent, approval, or 
testimony ; to sign one’s name as a witness, etc. 
Also in indirect pa^s, 

*535 CovEROALE Isa, xliv. s The thirde shal subsaybe 
With his honde tmto y» Lorde. 1560 Daus tr. Steidands 
Comm. 140 This was the effect iherof whereunto subscribed 
sixe and twenty C^rdinalles. 1571 Act 13 EUz. c. 12 § 4 
None, .shalbe admitted to thorder of Deacon or Mintsterie, 
unles he shall fyrst subscribe to the saide Artycles. 159, 
Sir T, ^Torc iv. ii. 74 [1233] His maiestie hath sent by me 
these article., to be subscribed to, x6o6 Shaks. ffCL 
IV. V. 14 Write to him, (I will subscribe) gentle adieu s, and 
greetings. ^ x6ix BiiU Trans!. Prefi p 11 They could not with 
good conscience subscribe to the Communion booke. x69x 
\iooo Ath.Oxon, 1.104 In 1546 he proceeded in Divinity, 
having about that time subscribed to the 34 Articles. <2x722 
Founpainhall Decis. (1759) I. 12 Unless there be two 
Notaries, and. .he gave them command to subscribe for him, 
1724 Swift Dra/iVrx Lett. Wks, 1755 V, 11. 101 Many of 
those who subscribed against me. 1909 En^l, Hist. Keo. 
Apr. 242 Raignolds conformed, but in a vigorous, .letter to 
Bancroft refused to subscribe. 

+ b. With compl. Obs, rare, 

x^i Miltos Ch. Govt, ji. Fj^ PerceaWng. .that he who 
would lake Orders must subscribe slas’e, and take an oath 
withall. 

7. To give one’s assent to a statement, opinion, 
proposal, scheme, or the like; to express one’s 
agreement, concurrence, or acquiescence. 

iS49.Chaloser Erasirt, Prtxise Folly Cj, If ye all doo 
subscribe to this opinion, 1588 Shaks. Tit, A. iv ii. 130 
Aduise thee Aaron, what is to be done. And wc will all sub- 
scribe to thy aduisb 1614 Raleigh Hist. World il 362 
The Thracians againe sutecribc to none of these reports, 
i643SinT. '^v.ow^T.Relig.Med, n. §3. 143 The Foundations 
of Relision are already established, and the principles of 
Salvation subscribed unto by all. 1675 Baxter CatJu Theet, 
ILI. lat What Jesuiteor Armlnian will not subscribe to this? 
"Who doubteth of it? i6» Behtiey Phal. 67 Clement’s 
Computation is subscribed to..bv Cyril. 17x0 Pope Let. 
20 j[uly, I do not expect you should subscribe to my priv'ate 
notions, ij^si^fuseum Rust, IV.iat Ifthey do not implicitly 
subscribe to his condemnation of other botanists. Z772 Saiol* 
tirrr Humphry Cl. (18x5) 250 She enters into her scheme of 
economy ..and.. subscribes implicitly to her s>'stem of de- 
votion. 1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., I am contented to 
subscribe to the opinion of the be^it qualified judge of our 
time. X877 Gladstone Glean, (1879) *^7 That com- 

parison, .is not stated, .in a manner to which 1 can subscri^ 
2878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coni, II, xL 3x5 They readily 
subscribed to all the requirements of friendship. 

b. To agree or be a party to a course of action 
or condition of things ; to give approval, sanction, 
or countenance oXsooccas, to consent or engage 
io\ to agree that . . , Now rare or Obs. 

xs66 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. II. 217 The Quene..AS'ylI 
that all men that ar frends to anye of those that were previe 
to David deathe shall subscribe to pursue them. ..Some have 
subscribed, other have refused, a 2570 in Feuillcrat Revels 
Q. Etiz, (1908)407 He having ben required.. to consent and 
subscribe to thaccomptes and reckoninges of the Revelles. 
1596 Lodge Wits Miserie 68 The nobility amongst the lewes 
..would subscribe to no election orsuperioritie. 1597 Beard 
Theatre God's yudgem, ^1612) 40X A certaine Cardinall com- 
mitted daily Adulterie with a mans wife, that winked and as 
it were subscribed vnto iL a 1604 Hanmer Chron. frel. (1633) 
32They..yeelded to subscribe, that..they would not receive 
any Scot into their dominions. 1657 Milton P, L, xi. 182 So 
spake, so wish’d much humbl’d Eve, but Fate Subscrib’d not. 
*783 W. Gordon tr. Livy' 5 Rom. Hist. 11. xlv. (1809) 172 That 
the enemy should pass unpunished they could by no means 
subscribe to. 1825 Hazlitt Spirit of Age 173 The reverend 
divine might submit to the obligation, but he has no occa- 
sion to subscribe to the jest. 1844 Anglo-SaxonCh. 

I. iiL 141 Shall . . I . .tamely subscribe to my owm degradation? 

8 . To give one’s adhesion or allegiance, make 
one’s submission to another ; gen. to submit, yield, 
give in. Now rare or Obs. 

*59® Greene Never too laie (1600) 87 That he whom loue 
and errour did betray, Subscribes to thee [i.e. Reason). 159* 
Trou6. Raigyte K. john (1611) 58 Subscribe not Hubert, 
glue not Gods part away. ciSoo Shaks. Sonn, c\’ii. Death 
to me subscribes ; Since spight of him He liue in this poore 
rime. i6o5 — Tr. ff Cr. iv. y. 105 Hector m his W.are of 
wrath subscribes To tender obiects. 1631 Quap.les Samson 
§ 7 Wks, (Grosart) H. 144/2 Passion replies. That fweand 
filiall duty Must serve affection, and subscribe to beauty, 
<2x652 Brome City Wit iv. i, As for Corantoes,..! speake it 
not swellingly, but I subscribe to no man. cx6S$ Mr& 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (x846» 69, I cannot sub- 
scribe to those who entitle that king to the^honour of the 
reformation. 1851 Hussey Papal Po-.v^yl 76 An^ohus 
required the II{>Tiaa Bishops to subscribe to him, that is. 
profess canonical obedience. 

•fD, To submit or subject oneself to law or rule; 
to conform or defer to a person’s will, etc. Obs. 

xSoS Shaks. Tam. Shr, l L 8t Sir, to your pleasure humbly 
I suKcribe. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise Vietl- 
lard iig To subscribe and submit himselfe to all his Statu^ 
and Lawes. 1642 J. M[arsh 1 Argd, cone. Militia 10 The 
will of the King ought to subscribe to the Law. 1760-72 
Brooke Fool of QuaL (tSog) II. 134, I would make a,. 


narration to my child of all that had passed, but.. would 
wholly subscribe to her pleasure, 

t c. To admit one’s inferiority or error, confess 
oneself in the wrong, Obs. rare. 

*59 * Shaks. t Hen, VI, ir. iv. 44 If I haue fewest, 1 sub- 
?^‘he in silence. 2593 — 2 Hen. VI, m. i. 38 Which feare. 
If better Reasons can suppbnt, I will subscribci and say 1 
wrong d the Duke. 

9. Const, to : a. To admit or concede the force, 
validity, or truth of. Now rare or Obs. 

* 59 * Shaks. Txvo Gent. v. iv. 145, 1 .. Plead a new state in 
my vn-nual’d merit. To which I thus subso'ibe. 1753 
Richardson Grandison 1. xx, One to whose superior merit, 
and to whose good fortune, I can subscribe. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hnt.^ Lng. L Pref. p. vi, I must warmly subscribe to the 
learning. .of Mr. Hume’s historj*. 1838 Lvtton Alice i. xil, 
They have confided to me all the reasons of your departure 
and I cannot butsubscribe to their justice. 

•{•b. To make acknowledgement or admission of. 

z6az^ Shaks. Alts Well v. iii. 96 When I had subscrib’d 
To mine owne fortune, and inform’d her fully. 

■f* 10. To make an undertaking for^ vouch or 
answer for a person. Obs, 

*599 Shaks. Muck Ado 1. i. 41 He.. challeng’d Cupid at 
the Flight: and ray Vnckles foole reading the Chalienge, 
subsenb’d for Cupid. x6oi — Alts Well iii. vi. 89, I know 
th’art valiant, And to the possibility of thy souldlership, Will 
subscribe for thee- 


n. Irons. To promise over one’s signature to pay 
(a sum of money) shares in an undertaking, or 
to or towards a particular object ; to undertake to 
contribute (money) in support of any object. Also, 
to take up (shares); ^sxtbscribe for (see 12 ). 

1640 Act 16 Chas. /, c. 37 § X Diverse great summes of 
money h.iN'e beene suhscria^ some part whereof is already 
paid in, <x 1700 Evelyn Diary 27 Nov. 1657, The stock 
resolv’d on was 800,000/. I tooke the oath at the E. India 
House, subscribing 500/. Ihid. 7 July 1664, 1 subscribed to Sir 
^thur Slingsby’s Iottef3*a desperate debt ouing me long 
since, 1762 T. Mortimer Ez*.Afanown Broker {^.s) 171 The 
sum each subscriber h.as subscribed. 2702 Almon Anted, 
tv. Pitt I. vIL 165 Pitt ne\-er subscribed one shilling into 
the funds. 2855 Ann. Reg , Chron. 1x7/2 Nearlj' 40,000,0004 
was subscribed [for the new French loan). 2^3 Fawcett 
Pol Econ. I iv. 42 Indian railwa)*s^ have been constructed 
by loans subscribed almost entirely in England. 1871 Ann 
Reg;.^ Chron. 1x3 The large sum of 10,000/. was subscribed 
at once. 1891 Stoffield Rules Stock Exeh. X2X Vendors’ 
or contractors’ shares issued as paid up are not ‘subscribed*. 
19x2 World 7 May ^8/2 was subscribed in 

Canada for ordinar)* shares, 

b. tramf. To contribute. 

X902 Daily Chron, 28 June 9/2 The English team were 
engag^ in an up-hill task against the Colonials, who., 
subscribed the heavy score of 402. 

12. absol. or intr. To undertake to contribute 
money to a fund, to a society, party, etc- 

2642 in Rdshw, Hist. Coll, (1692) iiL 1. 564 llie Names of 
such ^lemhe^sof the Commons House of Parliament that 
Subscribed, .for the speedy Reducing of the Rcbe^ 1701 
Evely.s* D/ary x4 July, IsnbscribMtow’ards rebuilding Oak- 
wood Chapel. 17&} T, MoRrisfER Elent. Comm, 3S6 To give 
them a fresh contribulive faculty to subscribe to new loans. 
1781 C^WPF.R Charity 467 Extravagance and av'rice shall 
subscribe, 2792 in Aiken3eum{\ZZ7) 5 Nov, 604/3 ''' 
have the youmal de facoAinsl I’ll subscribe on youranswer. 
2837 Dickens Pickw. rii, 1 subscribe to the club here. 2848 
Thackeray Van. FairxW, He.. subscribed handsomely to 
the county charities. '1856 Horlstose & Gordon Exch. 
Rep, XL 713 Certain persons bad subscribed to a steeple 
chase, to be run in the neighbourhood of Henley. 2876 
‘L. Carroll’ Hunting the Snark In charity-meet- 

ings it stands at the door. And collects — though it docs not 
subscribe. 

b. To subscribe fori to put one’s name down as 
a purchaser of shares, a periodical, newspaper, or 
book, etc. 

17x1 Swift yml, to Stella 21 Sept., The maids of honour 
..are lea.zing others to subscribe for the book. 1749 J. Wood 
Descr. Bath (ed. a) II. 443, 1 am well sattsfi^ as many fifty 
Pound Tickets.. would have been Subscribed for. 18x9 
Lipsco.md Buckingham Prospectus, Subscribers are. .re- 
quested to transmit their names, .through Messrs. Long- 
man and Co..., by whom the respective Parts will be issued 
In the order subscribed for. 1890 Spbicce RIetJu Pull. 19 
"When the libraries have subscribed for their copies 2892 
Stutfield Rules Stock Exek. xo5 The loan may be sub- 
scribed for in amounts of/^ioo. 

13. Book trade, fa. trans. To issue (a book) to 
subscribers. Obs. 

2702 Advi. in De Rcyaumonfs Hist. O. 4* /V. Test.^ The 
Book will be Subscribed at one Pound in Quires. One Half 
down the other for DcHverj*, a 7lh book gratis, 

Ij. Of a bookseller ; To agree beforehand to take 
(a certain number of copies of a book) ; also sub- 
scribe for. Also occas. hitr. Of a book : To be 
taken by the trade. 

2B67 Spedding Puhl. ff Authors 37, I suppose that copies 
which are ‘ subscribed for * at the trade-sales are really sold 
to the subscribers at that rate of discount. 2873 Curwen | 
Hist. Booksellers Of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘Loth-iir’ 1500 t 
copies were at first subscribed. 2887 Atkemeum 25 June 
833/1 The Ixmdon trade have subscribed for lo/joo | 
copies, which is said to be the largest number ev'cr sul> ( 
scrib^ for a six-shilling noi-cL i883 * J. & Winter ‘ Cotf. 
Publisher xiL 87 Dayley’s book * Memory * came out. On 
the whole, it subscribed very well. 

c. Of a publisher: To offer (a book) to the trade. 

^ X910 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 21) IV. 234/2 At one of tbtte omb- 
lIsHmenls over z, 000, 000 books are kept in stock. It is here 
that the publisher calls first on showing or ‘subscribing a 
new book, a critical process, for by the num^r thus sub><^bM 
the fate of a book is sometimes detennined. 29x3 Larly 


Life Atk. Rutherford 83 My' occupation now [185. ] was to 
write Chapman's letters,.. and, most disagreeable, to ‘sub- 
scribe ’ his publications, that is to say, to on booksellers 
and ask how many copies they would take. 

^ A sense ‘to publish by subscription ' is given by' some 
Diets., but is not recogniz^ by the trade. 

Subscribed (si^bskrsi-bd), ppl, a. [f. prec. 
-I- -ED 1.] Contributed to a fund. 

2842 Thackeray Gl. Hoggarly Diam. vi. The subscribed 
and bona fide capital is five millions sterling. 

Subscriber (siibskrai’bai). £f. Sttbscribe v. 

■h-ERk] 

1. One who subscribes, or affixes his signature 
a letter or document, articles of religion, etc. 

For spec, use in the history' of Irish Presby'lerianism, cf. 
Non-subscriber i {b). 

* 599 . *550 {see Non-subscriber x). 1651 J. Drew (title) 
The^ Northern Subscribers plea vindicated from the ex- 
ceptions laid against it by the non -subscribing Ministers of 
I^ncashire and Cheshire, e x683 in Gutcli CHt Cur. I. 338 
The Petition being finished, all the subscribers., went over 
to Whitehall to deliver it to the King. <11700 Evelyn 
Diary x6 June 1687, It "was reported the subscribers (to an 
Address] were above 1000. 2717 Wodrow Corr. {1843) II. 
335^1116 subscribers of that choice and invitation of a 
minister. 2789 Madison in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 
IV. 294 The letter v.'as written by the first subscriber of it. 
28M Law Rep. 31 Chanc- Div. 223 A minority of the sub- 
scribers of the memorandum of association. 29x2 Selbic 
Nonconf ix. 163 When,, an attempt was made to obtain the 
assent of those pre^nt to a declaration of belief in the 
Doctrines of the Trinity and of the Divinity of our Lord, 
the company' at once divided into subscribers and non- 
subscribers, 

b. transf. One who assents. 

1851 Thackeray Engl. Hum. v. (1853) 222 It was as un- 
doubling subscribers to this moral law, that Fielding wrote 
and Hogarth painted. 

2. One wno subscribes to a specified object or 
institntion, the funds of a company, etc., shares, 
a book, etc. 

2697 Dryden eEneid Ded. ejb. Some of my Subscribers 
grew so clamorous *hat I cou’d no longer deferr the Publica. 
tion. 1721 SiVfFT South Sea Wks. 1755 III. it. 134 Each 
poor subscriber to the sea sinks down at once. 2727 — IVhat 
passed in Land Ibid. 1. 179 Mr. Whiston held his lecture., 
to an audience of fourteen worthy' citizens, his subscribers 
and constant hearers. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. i. rii, 
arL i, Provided the subscribers were erected into a new 
East India company. 2780 T. Mortimer Elem. Comm. 562 
The original proprietors or subscribers to the fund which 
formed the capital of the Bank of England. ^ 1S06 Med. 
yml. XV. 359 By giving to a one guinea subscriber a privi- 
lege equal to that which is enjoyed by a three guinea sub- 
scriber. 2852 Poultry Chron. II. Pref., Our pnncipal duty 
is to thank ail our supporters, whether Subscribe«, Adver- 
tisers, or Contributors. 2856 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit, Rural 
Sports 1. in. vili. 203 The Draw should be conducted on the 
following plan : first, the money for each stake should be 
paid to the secretary by the subscribers. 2873 Cukhtn 
Hist. Booksellers 425 In 2812, Mr. Mudle commenced his 
system oHendingout one exchangeable volume losubsctibers 
at the rate of a guinea per annum. 2898 Fraser-Mackintosk 
Minor Septs ClanChatlan Pref. pu vt, My best acknow- 
ledgments are due.. to Mr John Mackay*, the publisher, for 
the really handsome manner in which the book has been 
issued to subscribers. 

b. transf. A contributor, nonce-use, 

*773 Golds'i- Stoops to Cong, iv, I was in for a list of 
blunders, and could not help making you a subscriber. 

c. ‘ N, y. Stock Exck, Formerly, a speculator 
who, being a nonmember, was allowed on the 
floor of the Exchange outside of a certain rail ’ 
(Webster 1911 ). 

Hence Snbscri'bersliip. 

x8zBZ<i«ctf/ 26 July 539/2, 1 am ijow perfectly unconnected 
with its proprietorship, editorship, contributorship, sub- 
scribership, and readership ! 

Subscribing (sDbskroi’biq), vbl. sb. [f. Sub- 
scribe V, + The action of the verb SUB- 

scbibe, subscription. 

x6o2 Archpriest Conirov. (Camden) II. 7 (Not) any sub- 
scribing of names to any* thing we should make answere 
to. 165s Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 191 Since the sub- 
scribeing of this, I am inform^ y‘ it is very doubtfull 
whether Deuchry' bee in Aberfoile or no. 1710 (Bedford) 
Vittd. Clu Eng. 121 Some Alterations were to be made to 
the Articles between their first Subscribing and their last 
Voting. 2751 WarburtonW^/^ Pope’s Wks. IV. x65Thesub- 
scribing for a Book, which does honour to one’s Age and 
Country. 1762 T. hlORTiMER Ev. Alan o’om Broker (ed. 5) 

172 The first deposit. .is made on or about the lime of sub- 
scribing. 1845 Stocqueler Han^k, Bnt.Ittdin (1854) sSy 
The subscribing to a few regulations. 2855 Poultry Chron. 

15 Aug. sss The subscriptions shall be considers due at 
the lime of subscribing. X856 Ellis Sc Blackburn Cases 
Queens Bench IV. 454 But neither does the statute appoint 
where the will shall be subscribed by the attestingwtnesses; 
and therefore a subscribing in any part may' be sumaenL 
nttrib. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 27X P 2 The subscribmg 
Part at the End of them {se. Letters). 29** Shavlor 
Bks. 220 It is to the subscribingdepartment that publishers 
look for a tone and impetus to be given to a new 

Subscribing (sr/bskrai big ^ [r. Sub- 
scribe -r-iNG^.J That subscribes, attests or 

assents to a document, etc, 

[2651 implied in rxn-subscribing: sw Suescribee x.) 
ifcsV Wilson Hist. Dies. Ch. I. 165 The unccremomous 
mrtnncria u-h.’ch h= Mr, Kr>-nold., nnd his sub.cnb.ng 
brethren iSsS in Ellis & Ebclibum Cases Queen s Bench 
fi8:;6) IV 4^" The execution of the will by the testator and 
bv the o*thcr t%vo subscribing witnesses. iZfrj Spedding 
PubL Authors 40 For 5 copies sold to a .«.ubscnbnjg 
bookseUer, he receives 831. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 
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2II Each of the subscribing cities [z/Iz, to the Dutch East 
India Co.] was represented by a college or chamber.^ 1903 
Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 6 A subscribing.. is not 
the only conservative church. 

Subscript (sz?‘bskript), sb. and a. [ad, L, 
subscript-itSf -a, -itm, pa. pple. of subscrtbire to 
write underneath, Sdbsceibe.J A- sb, 

L That which is written underneath; a writing at 
the bottom or end of a document, etc. ; a signature. 

05 1704 T. Brown Ep. to C. Dives Svks. 1711 IV. 179 By 
the Subscript, you'll quickly guess The Occasion of this odd 
Address. 17x3 Bentley Freethiiiking § 37 But be they 
Postscripts or Subscripts; your Translators neither made 
them, nor recommended them for Scripture. ^ x8i$ Monthly 
Ma^, XXXIX. 307/2 The subscript, concerning which your 
correspondent. .enquires. 1892 Btackiv. Mar. Sept. 393 
Monsieur Daudet hints that his captivating headline 
not a little to do with the sale of its subscript. 

2. A subscript letter or symbol. 

igot Mod. Lan^. Notes June 323/1 Any of the ac^nted 
letters, superscripts subscripts and sj’mlwls found in the 
type-founder's catalogs. 

B. adj. Written underneath ; chiefly in iota 
subscript (see Iota i), the small i written under- 
neath in a, 17 , 

1871 Wordsworth Gk. Printer 6 The Dative Singular 
always ends in t, which, however, is generally subscript. 
1S77 Raymond Statist, Mines ff Minins d^yj The subscript 
w denoting that A is taken with Teferente to water, 1881 
\yESTCOTT& \Iq 7X Grk.N. T. Introd.§ 410 Analogy IS dis- 
tinctly in favour of allowing the Iota subscript, xgooiV. «5-^, 
Ser. IX. VI. 485/2 The subscript cedilla is really a little s. 

Subscription (s^bskri-pjan). [ad. L. sub^ 
scriptiOf ‘Ofum, n. of action f. subscript^, snhscid’^ 
hire to Subscribe. Cf. OF, sub-, soubscripcion, 
mod.F, souscription, (Pr. sotzescriptio\ It. soscri- 
zione, Sp. suhscripcion, Pg. subscripfaoi] 

1. A piece of writing at the end of a document, 
e.g. the concluding clause or formula of a letter 
with the writers signature, the colophon of a book, 
etc., the note appended to the epistles in the New 
Testament, etc. 

-CZ450 Lydg, Secrees 6590ff hls pistil abreef Suberypeyoun, 
Set lowly vndir. 1542-3 Act 34 Sc 35 J/etu VII c. i § 6 
Wherunto the same pririlers shalbe bounde to put the super- 
scripcion^and subscripcion in this forme, That is to saie: 
by the King and his Clergye, with addicion in the ende of 
the printers name , , and yere of the printing of the same. 1586 
A uKuEngl, Seo'etorie 1.(1625) The manner of Salutation, 
the order of taking leave or farewell, the Subscription, ana 
the outward direction. 1599 B. Jonson £v. Man out of Hum. 
111. viij How's this?^ Yours, if his owne?. . Belike ibis is some 
newkinde of subscription the gallants use. z6is Jcr. 1 *aylor 
Epise. (1647) 80 The subscription to the nrst Epistle to 
Timothy. 1727 W. Mathcr Yng, Maiis Comp. 104 Sub- 
scriptions for Letters. To the King; or To his most Excel- 
lent Majesty;. .To the Queen, or, To the Queen's most 
Excellent Majesty. Z748 Richardson Clarissa VII. 197 
She dictated the farewel part, without hesitation ; and when 
she came to the blessing and subscription, she took the pen, 
and.. wrote the conclusioo. 1790 Paley Herx Paul, xv. 
378 The subscription of the first epistle to the Corinihians 
states that It was written from PhilippL x8x6 Singer Hist. 
Cards ^^o Fust and Schoeffer, in the subscriptions to the 
books printed by them, lay no claim to the invention. .of 
the art. 1^273 Seka^s Eruycl. Relis* KnowL I. zo2/t 
The subscription [to the additions to Ez//ierJ.. refer to the 
whole book, 

. f b. Something -written or inscribed underneath, 
e.g. a number written under another, an inscription 
or title underneath. Obs. 
xS^t Weever Anc. Funeral lion. 772 These portraitures 
..with the subscription following. ai68z Sir T. Browne 
Tracts {1683) 206 A large Picture, .with this Sutecription. 
1709-29 V. Mandey Syst. Math., Aritk. 68 Multiply the 
whole Subscription by the Quotient. 18x4 Genii. Mag. 
July 51 The..repr^entation of a goat giving suck to the 
whelp of a wolf, with a subscription, which has been thus 
rendered. 

2. A signature, signed name. 

In Sc. sign (or signei) and suhscription manual was 
formerly freq. 

1483 ic. Acts (187^) XII. 32/1 Lettrez of securite vndir 
^ ^elis & Rubscripcions manualis. 1547 J, Harrison 
Exhort. Scoties 226 The scales fic subscriptions be so many, 
so aunaent, and so faire, as cannot lightelie be counterfiucle, 
XS77 Hanmer Atio. Eccl. Hist. vi. xlii. 118 Other epistles 
of Cypnan m the Romaine tongue with the subscription of 
diuerse other byshops. 1640 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1870) V. 268 
Weh wordis he shall subscrybe with his signe and subscrip- 
tione manuell. 1690 in Nairne Peerage Evid. (1874) 27 
Before thir witnesses to the subscriptions of the saids Mar- 
quels and Marchiones of AlholL a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
29 Oct. 1662, The s^mgraphs and original subscriptions of 
divers Eastern Patriarchs. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 11. 384 
All the blurr'd subscriptions in my book. 1831 Scott Ct, 
Roh. viij Our sacred subscription is duly marked with the 
fitting tinge of green and^purple. i838 Lavy Times Rep. 
(N. S.) LI^C 3/2 A probative deed, which they attested by 
their subscriptions. 

3 . A si^ed declaration or statement; Rom.Aniiq., 
a rescript signed by the emperor. Obs. exc. Ifist. 

1599 Q. Eliz. in Moryson Itin. (1617) ir. 40 Though you 
think the allowance of that Counsell, whe^e subscripiions 
are your Ecchoes, should ..satisfie us. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell. xv. vi. 42 This Athanasius. .wts by commande- 
ment from the Emperour warned by his subscription to 
depose from his sacerdotall See. 1647 Clarendon /// i/. 
Reh.ji. § J15 A Letter from the King, and a subscription 
from the Ix>rds Commissioners. x66i Marvell Corr, Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 71 The way of maintenance layd out in your 
Act is directly opposed by a Subscription sent up to 
Colonell Gilby and ray selfe. x666 in Exir, St* Papers 


ret, FriendsStr.iu. (1912) 259, 1 have sent you hereinclosed 
a subscription which I have taken vnder his hand. 1773 
Burke Sp. Relief Prot. Diss. Wks. X. 33 There was no 
subscription, to which they were to set their hands. 1851 
Hussey Papal Poiver ii. 80 It was argued, that they had 
no subscription from the Pope, nor ecclesiastical authority, 
to back them. >864 Pomeroy Muntc. Law 41 An Annota- 
tion or Subscription was written to a private person, in 
answer to que.stions of a merely private application. 

4. The action or an act of affixing a signature ; 
the signing of one’s name or ^ a document. 

1492 Earl op Huntly in Thanes of Cawdor (Spalding 
Club) 156 Writin .at Lochcanmor under our signet, and with 
thesubscrlptiouneofour hand. 1562SANDYS in StrypeAnn. 
Ref (173s) I. 339 Every Bishop by the Subscription of his 
hand, promiseth, that he shall not. .Alienate any of his 
Manors. 1592 Sc. Acts fas. VI (18x4) III# 586/1^ Con- 
cerning subscriptioun of the signatures of the new infeft- 
mentis of temporalities. 1689 Col.^ Rec. Pennsylv. I. 268 
Vpon his subscription [he] was admitted to take his place in 
yeCouncill. J76* Humc Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. 127 The people 
..flocked to the subscription of this covenant. 1765-8 
Erskine Inst. Daw Scot. iii. ii. § 8 A subscription by a 
cross or mark. 1825 Scott Betrothed xvii, The subscription 
of the contract of marriage had. .been Just concluded. 1885 
Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 715 The making and subscription 
of an oath in the House of Commons. 19x2 Signatures 
Jrnl. Bk. Roy. Soc. Pref., The subscription of these signa- 
^ures. . . p 

6 . A declaration of ones assent to articles of 
religion, or some formal declaration of principles, 
etc. by signing one’s name ; spec, in the Church of 
England, assent to the Thirty-nine Articles. 

1588 Marprel. Episi. (Arb.) 3 Any other of the holy league 
of subscription, a 1620 J. Dyke Right Receiving (1640) 
8 Now that we have once said we arc the Lords, and have 
subscribed to it, let us. .have a care to say, we will be the 
Lords, and to stand to and make good our subscription. 
1654 Bramhall fust Vhid. vi. (1661) 15s We do indeed 
require subscription to our Articles. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 
IX. 72 The persecuted Church of English in Frankford.. 
demanded subscription to their discipline of every man. 
172X [A. A Sykes] (title) TLe case of subscription to the 
39 Articles considered. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 
t. 141 Application made to parliament. .for relief in the 
business of subscription. x868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
1. 23 The Cambridge Act. .abolished all subscription for 
degrees, a 1890 Liddon Pttsey (1893) I. 148 A dieck upon 
insurrectionary thought, such as is exerted by subscriptions 
to Confessions of Faith. 

*t* 6 . Assent, approval. Also, an instance of this. 
1580 G- Harvey Lei. to Spenser tn S.'s Wks. (19x2) 630/1 
You shal neuer haue my subscription or consent., to make 
your Carpenter our Carpinter. 16x3 PurciiaS Pilgrimage 
(16x4) 827 For the excellencie of the Tobacco there found, 
he should happily haue the smokie subscriptions of many 
Humorists. 1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 68 To tbeir 
opinion..! see no reason why I should yceld my subscrip- 
tion. c 1650 Bradford Plymouth Plant, (1856) $ The more 
y^ Hglit of y* gospel! grew, y* more urged their sub- 
scriptions to these corruptions. 

•f-b. Submission, allegiance, Obs. rare. ^ 

1605 Shake. Learwi. ii. 18 , 1 neuer gaue you Kingdom^ 
call’d you Children 5 You owe me no subscnpiion. 

7. The action or an act of subscribing money 
to a fund or for slock ; the raising of a sum of 
money for a certain object by collecting contribu- 
tions from a number of people; ta scheme for 
raising money in this way. Also, an undertaking 
or agreement to subscribe so much. 

1647 May Hist. Part. 11. vi. 122 The Treasurers appointed 
to receive the Moneys come in upon the Subscriptions for 
Ireland. ei66s Mr^ Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
(1885) II, 22 They hir^ him with a subscription of ]o:>ses, 
for which they gave him public credit double to W’hat he 
really had lost. ai6^z Pollexfen Disc. Trade (1697) 105 
Without New Subscriptions there can be no way of coming 
into this Trade under this Charter, but by Buying Shares of 
the present Adventures, a 1700 Evelyn Diary ^ Ayig. 1682, 
The Academy which Monsieur Faubertdid hope to procure 
to be built by subscription of worthy gentlemen and noble- 
men. 1740 CiBDEE Apol. (1756) I. 142 JMaoy people of 
quality came into a voluntary subscription of twenty., 
guineas a-plcce, for erecting a theatre. 1747 Sherlock in 
10/^ Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. i, 299, 1 bear nothing 
from London of any moment, except the great Subscription 
for raising money next year. 1748 Winter Even. Cottv. Club 
of yrxst etc. in N. Q. Ser, v. V. 4x3/1 By stock-jobbers 
he means dose dat be not able to comply vit dare subscrip- 
tions. 1762 T. Mortimer Ev. Man own Broker (ed. 5) 21 
They will scarce better themselves by any new subscrip- 
tion.^ 1771 Smollett Humphry Cl, (18x5) 193 There is a 
public ball by sabscryjtion every night. 1B18 Scott Hrt, 
Midi, xxvii, A certain hackney, which he.. and another 
honest shopkeeper, combined to maintain byjoint subscrip- 
tion. *837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. i.'V. i. There has been erected, 
apparently by subscription, a kind of Wooden Tent, 1B89 
W, C. Anderson Diet, Law 086 (Cent Diet.), Where an 
ad^nce has been m^e.. by others in consequence of a sub- 
scription, before notice given of a withdrawal, the subscrip- 
tion becomes obligatory, xoxz World 7 May 698/2, zoo/x>o 
cumulative 7 per cent, prcfwcnce shares will be offered for 
subscription. 

8 . A contribution of money for a specified object ; 
spec, the fixed sum promised or required as a 
periodical contribution by a member of a society, 
etc. to its funds, or for the purchase of a periodical 
publication, or in payment for a book published 
‘ by subscription ' (see 9 ). 

• Subscription and donation (to acharitable fund, a society, 
or the like) are us^lly contrasted|, the former beinga recur- 
rent, the latter a single, contribution. 

1679 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) II. 367 Had not 
some of our benefactours been very slow in paying their 
subscriptions. 17*0 J. Ckamberlavne M. Brit. Notitia n. 


624 The Dean and Chapter have been no less bountiful, and 
the Clergy of the City are not backward in their Subscrip, 
tions. X729 T. Cooke Tales^ etc. X2o A Genius form’d like 
mine will soar at all, And boldljr follow where Subscriptions 
call. rtX763 W. KiNc/^i?/. Lit. Aneed, (1819) 183 Being 
I applied to. .for a charitable subscription. iBo^Med. ymt, 
All. ii/rhat John Drew. .and Tilden Sampson. .be re- 
quested to receive subscriptions for the use of the institution. 
X854 Poultry Chron. II. 126 Subscriptions and donations 
to be paid to the secretary. x886 C. E. Pascoe Land, of 
To-day xxxiii. (ed. 3) 300 The subsaiption to Almack’s was 
ten guineas. X912 Nature 26 Dec. 468/1 The temporary 
address of the society is the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell Road, S.W. There is no subscription. 

b. A sum of money subscribed by several 
parties ; a fund : formerly spec, in Stock Exchange 
language. Now U.S. in phr. to make or take up 
a subscription, to make a collection. 

X730 Cheny List Horse-Matches 145 On the 2Td Day of 
June the Z20 Guineas Subscription Money (and which Sub- 
scription is now expir’d) were run for at Richmond by five Year 
olds. 1756 J. Cox Narr. Thief takers 1$ A gentleman in the 
Commission of the Peace in that Neighbourhood, and the 
Treasurer of that Subscription, foot-note^ A Reward of 20L 
for the taking of Thieves in Tottenham Division. 1762 T, 
Mortimer Bv, Man envn Broker (ed. 5) 46 twte, A large 
quantity of any new fund, commonly called Subscription. 
X785 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. s.v. Scrip, Scrip is also a 
Change Alley phrase for the last loan or subscription. x85S 
Poultry Chron. II, 530 A subscription is opened to present 
Mr. T, B, Wright, of^ Birmingham, with (etc.]. 1856 J, 
Richardson Recoil, 1. iii. 53 The parochial authorities.. set 
on foot a subscription for the purchase of a piece of plate. 
1865 H. Phillips Anier. Paper Curr. II. 168^ To relieve 
the army a subscription was taken up by the ladles of Phila- 
delphia. 1897 Daily News 22 Apr. 6/3 [American sailor 
loq.} Let’s make a subscription. 

f c.' Spec. A share in a commercial undertaking 
or a loan. Also collect, sing. Obs. 

X727 Swift Circumcis. E. C«r// Wks. 1755 III. l Sir 
Gideon Lopez tempted him with forty pound subscription in 
Ram's bubble. 1728 Chambers Cycl., Subscription, in the 
English Commerce, is used for the Share or Interest, par- 
ticular Persons take in a public Stock, or a Trading Com- 
pany, by writing their Names, and the Shares they require, 
in the Register thereof, a 1744 Pope Imit. Horace I. vii. 
65 Souih-sea Subscriptions lake who please. 1762 T. Morti- 
mer Ev. Man own Broker {^6. 5) xo6, 1 would farther recom- 
mend to you, by no means to lend your subscription, at the 
time of the coming out of the rcccipts:,,for they (the Bears) 
borrow your Scrip to make good their illegal, .bargains, 

9. Book-trade, a. A method of bringing out a 
book, by which the publisher or author undertakes 
to supply copies of the book at a certain rate to 
those who agree to take copies before publication* 
Freq, in phr. by subscription. 

1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), SubseripHon for a Book, is 
when theUndertakers propose Advantages to those that take 
a certain N umber of Copies at a set Price \Baitey 1730 adds*. 
and lay down Fart of the Money, before the Impression is 
finish’d). xTiS tAdvi.) Proposals for Printing by Subscrip* 
tion a new Edition of Marcus Tullius Cicero, by Ibomas 
Hearne. 1728 Chambers Cyct. s.v., Walton's Polyglot Bible, 
which is the first Book ever printed by Way of Subscription, 
X771 ShioLLETT Hum/kpi Cl. (18x5) X5Z The Scotchman gives 
lectures on the pronunciation of the English language, which 
he is now publishing by subscription, 1791 Boswell Johnsen 
(1831) J. 222 In 1766 she published, by subscription, a 
quarto volume of miscellanies, 1807 De Lolme Const. Eng. 
Advert, p. ii, In defect of encouragementfrom great men (and 
even from booksellers), 1 had recourse to a subscription. 1873 
CURWEN Hist. Booksellers 25 He waited four years before 
be ventured to publish, and then only by the safe method 
of subscription. 1890 dpricge Metk, Publ. 81 The system 
of publishing suggested by that firm. .was that of ‘sub- 
scription \ 

D, (a) The taking up of a book by the trade j 
(b) The offering of a book to the trade. 

1895 Bookselling June 163 Where the trade subscription 
may be.. expected to cover the cost of the first edition. 
1912 ShayloR Fascin. Bks. 14$ Each new book when 
ready for publishing is brought to these establishments for 
‘subscription*— that is, to ascertain how many copies will 
be bought. 

o, C/.S. The house-to-house sale of books by 
canvassers. Freq. attrib. 

1880 Publisher's Weekly (U.S.) 24 Apr. 425 There has 
been a great deal of grumbling in the retail trade., tlwt so 
many good books have been taken out of its hands and put 
into those of subscription ‘agents Many WTiters, such as 
Mark Twain, confine themselves, in fact, to subscription 
publishing. Ibid. 22 May 516 Theimportant tradew^t<^ 
of the ownership of subscription orders. 1897 G. H, P. « 
J, B. P[utnamJ Auik. fy Publ, (ed. 7) 51 Books sold by sub- 
scription (that is, through canvassers). 

10. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 8) subscHption- 
money, -purse, -share •, subscription-hunting 
adj. ; subscription book, (a) a book confining 
the names of subscribers to any object (with the 
amounts of their subscriptions) ; (5) IdS. Book- 
trade, a book sold from house to house by can- 
vassers ; subscription list, a list of subscribers 
names (with the amounts of their subscriptions); 
so t subscription-paper, f-roH; subscription 
price, («) the price at whidx a book is offered before 
publication to those whopromise to take copies, being 
usually lower than the price at which any unsub- 
scribed copies will be sold on or after publication ; 
{b) the price at which a periodical publication is 
supplied to those' who promise to take so many 
numbers ; f subscription receipt (cf. ScitiP sb.-^), 
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a receipt for a share or shares taken up in a loan 
or commercial undertaking ; subscription, room, 
a room (e. g. belonging to a club, an exchange) 
which is open to subscribers only; i" subscription- 
society, a union of workmen to which each con- 
tributes a subscription. (See also 9 c.) 

xjzz As!Herst TVrrar Fi 7 . No. 12 (1726) 1 . 65 ‘Subscription* 
books (by them cdl'd matriculation*books) were open’d, and 
most of the nobility and genlrj* subscribe their sons and 
their wards into them, zjjt SMoiXEnT//’«wj’//^;y C/. (1815) 
64, I consulted the subscnption.book; and, perceiving the 
names of several old friends, began to consider the group 
with more attention. 1784 JVczt/ Sath Giadtr 65 Each Master 
has aball in the winter and spring seasons, and subscription- 
books are also laid dov.m at the Rooms, that all the com* 
pany may have an opportuaitj* of shewing those gentlemen 
marks of their respect. 18x9 Ecak Walks ikrougk Bath 97 
Ladies and gentlemen disposed to become members, are 
requested to have their names entered in the societi''s sub- 
scription-book. tSSo Publishers Weekly (U.S.) 24 Apr. 425 
{.kea The trade and subscription book';. 2897 Boston 
(Mass.) yrnl.sS Jan- 7/S The Trustees of the Fenway Garden 
[Boston, Mass.]..have decided to keep the sub«mption- 
books open for the present. 2898 Shaw Perfs Wagnerite 
134 Energetic ‘subscription-hunting ladies. 1843-56 BotrnER 
Bazu Diet, (ed. 6) H.555/X * Subscription list^ the names of 
persons who Imve agreed to take a newspaper, magazine or 
other publication, placed upon paper, is a suts^plion list. 
1^0 Publisher's Weekly (U.S.) 22 May 516 That he be en- 
joined and restrained. .from interfering with tbesubscrip* 
don-lists of said publications, and from attempting to dis- 
charge any subs^ber from his subscription thereto. 2887 
Spectator 6 Aug. 1057/2 His name figured little in sub- 
scription-lists. a 2674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. ix. § 27 (an. 1645) 
The Letter Money and^ ‘Subscription Money being almost 
exhausted. 2725 in Urry Chaucers iPks. (B. Mas.), 
Books to be Delivered to the Subscribers Compl* in Quires 
on pa^mi^of their Subscription iloney. 1730 [see sense Sbl. 
1774 Foote Cozeners l VVks. 2799 II. 246 .My expences in 
-.subscription-money to most of the clubs and coteries. 
27S0 Kezo Bath Guide 26 The subscription to the dress-halb 
is one guinea to each room for the season, or as long as the 
subscription-money lasts. 2779 Mirror No. 2^4 The ‘sub- 
scription-paper hung up fronting the door. i 835 Per/l Bk, 
KepingeSparhazvkes Prospectus, ‘Subscription-price, i xs : 
early appUcaiion isneededtosecureacopy, Academy 
21 Feb. 185/2 The new publication.. will he published 
monthly at a subscription price of eight rupees per annum, 
including postage. 2822 S^riin^ Mat^. XXX.VIII. 222 
The ‘subscription-purse of a hunting club. 2762 T. Morti- 
mer Ev, Man czon Broker (ed- s) 272 The ‘subscription 
receipts thus paid in full, are called in the Alley, Hcont- 
Horse. 2780*— Elerru Coinni. 396 If the second or third 
purchasers in the course of circulation at market, are holders 
of the subscription receipts at the time of a pa>*nient. a 2676 
Hale Life P, Atiicus (2677) 142 They nought. .that hb 
Name should be the first in the ‘SubsOTptlon-RolL 18x2 
Coleridge Friend (x8x8) III. 272 Thejnnocent amusement 
..deserving of all praise as a preventive substitutefortbe 
stall, the kennel, and the ‘sub^ptlon-room. 29x4 Daily 
Tel, 3 Aug. 5/x Thesubscriptioa-roomof the Cora Exchange 
open for the convenience of members. 1856 Awt, 
Re^., ChroTU The expenses of erecting the theatre 
are said to have amounted to 250,000 /. ; of which . . 501,000 /. 
[was] robed by ‘.subscription-shares of 500/. each- ^2769 
Ibid, 124 [Spitalfields] handkerchief-weavers., entered intoa 
subsoiption of six-pence on every loom, to^ support their 
cause against the masters, one of vvhom . .insbted . .that hb 
men should not belong to the *subscription-soclet3’, 

b. in adj. use ivith the sense * supported by sub- 


scription, maintained’ or provided by, open to, 
subscribers as stibscripiicn ball, cJiarity^sckcol, 
chtb, concert, cricket-maick, dance, house, library, 
masquerade, music, night, school. 

1704 tr. Moliere's {title} Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. . . 
Acted at the Sutecription Musick at the Theatre Ro>*aL 
X708 Neto yiezo Lend, H. 762 A Subscription School for SO 
Girls. 2749 H. Walpole Lett, (2846) II. 268 A subscription 
masquerade. 2753 Scots Mar. XV, 36/2 Sams laid out in., 
subscription-con erls. 1779 Ctess Upper Ossoky in Jesse 
Selzvjn 4 - Conte/up, (2845) IV. 276 A sub-cription ball is on 
foot, one hundred subscribers at twelve gulneaseach. 1808 
Scott in Lockhart (2837) I. 37 A respectable subscripiion 
librarj’. 28x9 Egan Walks through Bath 35 The Sub- 
scription-Hoose-.at York-Buildings. Ibid. ifelTie Cres- 
cent-Fields,. ♦with the addition of some charming subscrip- 
tion groondL 826 J. Cook Fox-hunting 149 A manager 
of a subscription pack. 2852 H. Coleridge Ess. 1 . 305 Suck- 
ling of infants will be exploded, as unproductive labour. 
Pap will be made by contract in subscription soup^kettles. 
28« Miss Molock Life fora Life xi, Charteris xsopero- 
tnad... Every subscription-night, there he is, wedged in the 
crowd. 2886 C. E. Fascoe Lend, of To-day ri, Subsenp* 
rion dances, under the patronage of a long list of names. 

Hence (nonce-words) Subscri-ptionist, one who 
begs for subscriptions; Subscri'ptionless cu, 
without subscriptions. ♦ -t. 

x8s3 N. Hawthorne Engl, Note-i^ (1870) L 59 , 1 
..I had given t^ poor family ten shillings, and denied it to 
a begging suhscriptionlst, who has just fleeced me Jo tl^ 
amoSnt. 1897 Wesim, Gaz. 9 Mar. 2/2 By depriving the 
school, already subscriplionless, of this aid grant. 

Stibscriptive (snbskri’ptiv), a, rare, [f. L- 
subscript-, pa. ppL stem of subscribirc to Sub- 
scribe -r -IVE.] 

JL Pertaining to the * subscription ’ of a 
2748 Richardson Clarissa VII. 197 , 1 have endeavoured 
to imitate the subscriptive part (of the letter]. 

2 . Pertaining to the subscribing of money. 

1897 Wesint. Gaz. lo Mar. 2/2 Is it to be the population 
ofa parish? or its subscriptive capadty? • . 

Subscri-ve, Sc. Obs, {2.^.0^, sottbsert:}-^ 
pr. stem of soubsertre, m'od.F. souscrire (see ScB- 
SCBIBe). Cf. discriv:yiuscrive,scriajcl^=^S^^^lIsiSL. 


a. trans. 


. ^ * 47 ® Hardinc Chron, cm. ri. As Flores sayth and doeth 
It » subsOTve 2476 Exch, Rolls Scot. VJH. 344 note, 
Writtm and sxjbscrivit at Edinburgh. XS3S Stewart Cron, 
Sc^. II.44o Pcax lha maid, and band With Ictlerls braid 
subscrimt with thair band. assjB Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 2B6 He..taike the pen to his hand 
and subscr^’u'it the electioun. 2585 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) 
III. 377 Euerie writtair subscriue his name on he of 
signato^ or lettre as aUowit be him. iZ2fi49 Drvusl or 
Hawth. Posth, Prrmx (S.T.S.) II. 219 That our^nfession 
is induced Not the Apostolick Creed, Which of Negations we 
contrive, Which Turk and Jew may lx>th sub^ive. 2689 
Sc. Acts (2875) XII. 4S/2 so report what should be over- 
tiu’ed be the Duke in wryting subscryved be the Duke. 
2726 in Naime Peerage Eetid. (18^4) 35, I have already 
granted and subscrived bonds of provisione to and in favours 
of my own childrcn. 
b. intr. 


2490 Munint, de Metros (Baanatyne Club) 600 To thir my 
present lettres obl[i]gaitocr 1 have afiixit my seill & sub- 
s<^’ff>’t with my awin himd. 1567 Satir, Poems Reform. 
iii. 229 O 3e that to our Kirk hes done subscriue. 2596 in 
T. ^lorris PrcTosts of Metkz^en (1875)83 With our bandls 
on the pen 1^ be the ootaris TOderwritiin.., bccaus we 
cocht suhsenue. 1640-2 Kirkcitdbr, War,Comnt, Min, Bk. 
(iS55)_6x As for these that hes naither subscrywit nor will 
cum in, but stands owt, they are to be fi*ned. 27x7 in 
HaiiTte Peerage Ezid. (1874) 146 In the hands of me nottar 
publick subscriveing after the form,. of the said heritable 
bond of provisione. 

C. pass. To be engaged in a compact. 

2^3 Leg, Bp. St. Androis 536 Contempneris of our autho- 
riiie, Subscryvit agonist our hlalestie. 

Hence Subacri*ved ppl, a., Snbscri'ving vbl. 
sb., ppl. a . ; Subscri“vcr, = Sdbscbibeb. 

2562 Maitl. Club Misc. (2843) III. 291 B^e ye quhilk 
testimoniall ye said Thomas allegis bym injurit yz 
subymuarls iTtroC 2564 in Sco!t. Antiq. (1901) Oct. 61 The 
gewing and subscry\*ing of the said infeftment. [1622,2633: 
implied in Nou-suhscriver, see NoN-simscRiBEs 2]. 2652 

Catdzvell Papers (Maitland (jlnb) 1 . 219 Item debureit be 
the tenents-.conforme to the collectors subscryvit compu 
2682 Se. Acts C/ias. //(1B20) VIIL 243 None but subsmyv- 
ing witnesses shall be probative in Executions of Messingeis. 
26^ Ibid., WilL (X823) X. 63 The Subscriv'eing of Bonds. 

fSu’bsecant. Math. Obs.rare, [f. SuB-i-r 
SECA^'T B 2 b.] That part of the axis of abscissas 
of a curve which is intercept©! between a secant 
and the ordinate. 

x 8 t 6 tr. Ltzeroix* Dijf. <5- Int. Calc. 655 Itssubtangeat P T 
must consequently be less than one of the subsecants. 
Su'bsecive (srrbsrsiv), a. Now Obs. or rare. 
Also 7 subcisive, subcesive, subsicive. £ad, 
L, subsuivm, less correct f. subsicTvus, also (by 
transposition) •cesevus, -chevus (cf. Sdccisive) cut 
off and left remaining, f. sub- Sub- 25 •^seedre to 
cut (cf Section).] Remaining over, spare: chiefly 
in subsecive hours. 

2613 Jackmn CreeduTo Rdr. C3, The principal sublect 
of my subdsiue or rocant houres. a 2640 W. Fenner Wilful 
Itupen. Ep. Ded-, I had thought to have sent it to my Lord 
of Wanricke for his sabosive bowers; 2652 Nedham Do- 
minium Maris ia Selden’s Mere Clausum (1663) 128 The 
subcesive or remanent part oncly is left out unassigned 
2832 Southey Let. to y. W. Warter 20 June, Next year it 
H-ill become my chief object in those subsedw hours, for 
which I can find no English word. 

i* Suljse’ct, S'- Ohs. {£. Sub- 9 + L. sect-, pa. 
ppl, stem of secure to cut.] trans. To subdivide. 

2654 ViLVAiN Enchir. Epigr. ul xc%'. 79 The 7 Parts or 
Portions of the Earth, as som lat Antbors now State or 
subsect them. 1654 Gataker Disc. ApoL 93 You of the 
CalvinLstIcal Sect, a Sect dissected, subs«ned, and resected. 

Su'bsection. £C Sub- 7+ Section,] Adin- 
sion of a section. 

2621 Burton {title) The Anatomy of Melancholy, ..in : 
Three blaine Partitions, with their seuerall Sections, Mem* ; 
hers, and Svbsecdons. Ibid, i, L lu ix. In the preerfent ; 
SubswtiOQS, I haue anatomised those inferiour Faculties of I 
the Soule. 1842 De Quiscev Style Wks. 1S59 XL 228 ; 
Others who bring an occasional acuteness, .to this or that sub- | 
section of theirdutj'. 1863 C.C. Blake in yntt. Anthirpol. 
Soc. (1865) 111 . L 5 A \:altiable,.paper was read in sobsec- 
tioa D [of the British Association J, by De Embleton. _ 1879 
BncyeL Brit. X. 243/1 The behaviour of ihelaroas itissues 
pnd flows down the volcanic coses will be described in the 
ne3:t sub-section. 2885 Act 48 ^ 49 Viet. c. 70 § 8 Sub- 
section one of section fifteen of the Sea Fisheries -\ct, 1K3. 
b. Nat. Hist. A subordinate division of a sec- 


tion or ^oup. 

2826 Kiksy & Sp. EntomoL IIL 414 In this subsection the 
Diptera, Libellulina and Mantidx will find thrir place. 
zSz 6 [see Suborder xl- 1840 CuvieVs Amm. Kingd.^ 425 
Latreille divides this section [se. Trigona] into sub-sections. 

C, Milit. (Ssequot.) 

1910 Encycl. Brit. (ed. ti) II. 690/r Each section [of a 
battery], -consists of two sub-sectioas, each comprising one 
gun and its %^‘agons, men and horses. 

Hence Sii’bsectioned, divided into subsections. 

1B20 Keats CaP ^ Bellssd, With special strictures on the 
horrid crime, (Section’d and subs«nioa’d vdth learning 
sage). 

TSubsecute, Obs. rare. [f. L. subseciit-, 
pa. ppL stem otszibscquI{sccS^BSB<ic^T ).2 trans. 
To follow up, pursue. 

<r 2548 Hall Ckron.^ Rich. Ill, 46b, Yf by any possibihtie 
he could be subsecuted and overtaken. 1569 Stoker ^ . 
'Diod. Sic. It. 70/2 Arisione- .subsecuted and ciiasea 
him through the countrey of Basalcie. 

f Subse'cative, Obs.rare~^. ffasprec. 
-b-ivi:; cf 'F . subs4ctitifl\ Subsequent. 


SUBSEQUENT, 


i6tx CoTCR., Subsecutif, subsecutiue. 

II Sabsella (s 5 bse-la). [mod.L., £ sitb- Sub- 3 
■T sella a seat, after next.] = Subselmbm 2. 

1B49 Eccteswl. IX. 156 Seats placed stall-wisei with dests 
before them and subscllae beneath. i 85 i Neale Nota 
DalniaUa. 117 On each side of the Choir are sixteen stalk, 
..with subsellae. 

n Subsellinm (s 5 b;e-li 5 m). PL suTjse-Uia 
(-se-liaj. £L., £ sub- Sub- 3 + sella seat.] 

L Hem. Antiq. A seat in an amphitheatre, 
rtijoi Mauxdeeu. 7i7t/r7/. ycTiis. Osiz) 1 6 Vaults which 
run under the Suhsellia all round the Theatre. 

2 . Church Archil. = Misekicokd 2 c. 

1806 J[. Dallaway Engl. Arclzzt. ri 3 The application of 
the andent can'ed suhsellia to the present reading^lesks is 
a new idea. iS 36 Wilus & Clark Cazzzirzdge L 47 The 
stalls and_ suhsellia. .belong in style to the period of their 
construction. 


Su'bsemitone. JJliis. [ad. med.L. subsemitch- 
mnm : see Sub- 13.] The leading note of a scale. 

c 2800 Busby Diet. Mus.,Sub-Semitone, the name by which 
theorists distinguish the sharp seventh, or seadble, of any 
key. 1876 Stainer Za Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 

Sabse'nsible, a. [Sub- i a.] Below or 
deeper than tlie range of the senses. 

1863 Tykdall Heat iL 33 We can only reach the roots of 
phenomena by laying down, intellectually, a su^ 
sensible soil out of which such pheno.'nena spring. 2871 — 
Fragm. SH. (1879) IL xv. 3E7 ITiat sub>ensible world into 
whii^ all natural phenomena strike their roots. 

So Snbsemsual, -semsnons adjs. 

2835 Homilet. Rev. July 73 The dark, ‘subsensnal flow of 
a sou! abandoned to rice- .A.cnes M. Cleeke Stud. 

Homer \TiL 222 In some unexplained subsensnal way. 
a 2B34 (^LERiDCE Hoies ^ Led. (1849) I. 264 Nationality ia 
each individual, quoosl his country, is equal to the sense of 
individuality quoad himself; but himself as ‘subseasuons, 
and central, 2898 Hoeroa Command/u. yesusxvLago In 
that subseasuons contact of spirit u*ith spirit. 

Subsequence (sn-isdtwens). [£ SuESEQCEh-r : 

see -EXCE.] 

jL That which is snbseqnent ; a snbseqnent event ; 
the seqnel. 

? a 2500 Chester PI. 1. 1S7 Yow shall well wyt the Sub- 
sequence this Datince will tnrne to teene^^and traye. 2592 
West xst Pt. Symbol. § 52 Let us enter into consideratioa 
of the subsequence or sequele thereof. x6io Healey St. 
Avg.CitieGodia.-xxx. 150 Without anymore stirre or other 
sulsequence of war. Ibid. v. ix. 209 ^fTiat auailes the sub- 
sequence? 2637 Heywood Deser, Soreraign of Seas 34 As 
they comply in the premisses, .. they difler sot all is the 
subsequence, 28*7 G, S. Faber Saor. Cal. Prophecy (1844) 
III. 331 The premeted millennium with its concomitants 
and subsequences, 

2 , The condition or fact of being subsequent. 

1668 WiLKiss Real Char, i. fv. § x. 14 With such as order 
of precedence and subsequence as their natures will bear. 
X701 Grew CosmoL Sacra 11. m. 43 By which Faculty 
[ro, Temini^ceoce], vm are also able, to ^e notice of the 
(Dfder of Precedence and Subsequence, in which they are 
past. 1846 Trench Mirae. No. 5 txSSe) 259 The Scripture 
teaches the absolute sabordinatios of eril to good, and its 
subsequence of order. zSsz^ Thaocexay Hezveomes xTsixi, 
An n flair which appeared in due subsequence in the new’S- 
papers, 2884 Browning Ferisktah, BeaxiStripe 70 Joy, 
sorrow, — by precedency subsequence — Either on each, m a k e 
fosioa. 


T Su’bseq’aency. Obs. rare. £f. SuBSEQUE^‘T : 
see -ENCV.] The fact or condition of following. 

2705 ORSXxnws. Embalming The Heliotrope's suhse- 

gusney to the Coarse of the Son. 

Subse^ne&’fc (sirbsfkwait), a. and sb. [a. F. 
subsequent (i4tli c. in Littre), or ad. L. subsequens, 
-entem, pr. pple. of subseqttt, f. sub- SuB-IH-i- 
sequX to follow.] 

A- adj. * ^ . 

L Following in order or succession ; coming or 
placed after, esp. immediately after. 

4x2460 J. ilETHAii Wks. (EE.T.S.) i57/i» I rede in clde 
volummys this matere subsequent. 2599 A iL tr. Gaiel- 
houer's Bk. Pkysicke 346/1 Then applyc theroa the wh>Tes of 
Egges..and then applye theron this subsequente plaj’Ster, 
1606 Smaks. Tr. if Cr. 1. iu. 344 Such Indexes, ^though 
small prickes To their subsequent Volumes. x66o Barrow 
Euctid'Pr^ (1714) p. ij, The six precedent and the two subse- 
quent [Books]. 274s in sofh Rep. HisL MSS. Conun. 
App, I. 285 The Sentences precedent and subsequent, 2788 
Eiteycl. Brit. »i797)L695/2 Ibis, with thesubsequent bones 
of the car, are here delmeated as large as the life. 28x4 
Sarrr Wav. ii. But more of this in a bubsequent chapter. 
2833 J. Tkt.^iifve.Alpk.Angl. zt Weshallseeiaasubsequeat 
page the principle upon which this is founded. 

absoL 2596 Nashe Safron-Walden To Rdr. Wks. 1905 
IIL 22/31 'ITse subsequent cr hindermost of the 

2 . Following or succeeding in time; existing or 
occurring after, esp. immediately after, something 
expressed or implied ; coming or happening later. 

t The subseqjteni (year, etc), the [year, etc) subsepi^* 
the year, etc next following- 

Condition suisequentz sea CosvTTio'^ so. a. . • 

2503-4 Act xo Her.. VII, c 27 5 6 To bzpmssid 
zzcSSpt-.izi th= yeze subsequent for the jYre 
jSsi G. W. tr. CouYiTr Irst. zzrj M if ooc ‘““U 

w.-?h such uu mleuti-ou that 

subsequent thin; is i^onuiA_ i 65 a Petty i». j3 

TVmvy which precedent missions ofiaiglisn (in J^etedl 
have aemnst the sub^ueuL i6Si Sraia /in/ Zrttojco/. 

IL JcjcvS. ITT No Son of a suhsequent Branch corid be 
r- 4 a-iY H. Waltole l-Vr/u/V Werari I’czSkI. 
^tKIV. im HSolher plates I will rep^t brie.>i>-,as I shall 

those of subsequent ensrasYts. iSoo Cowtiaoui- CoiiiiiL 

Thames xL It v.-a5 found needful to explam and amcod 
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SUBSERVIENT. 


this Charter by many others Subsequent. 1855 Macaulay 
Hiit’ xvii. IV. 56 The day from which all his subse- 
quent years took their colour, i860 Tyndall Glac, x. xiL 23 
My subsequent destination was Vienna. 1905 R. Bacot 
Passport xx.xvi, Concetta delivered the letter, and another 
subsequent one. 

b. Const, to, (Also advb. = subsequently to, 
Cf. previous^ etc.) 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, ir. § 12 The ill Consequences 
of it, or the Actions which were subsequent to it. a 1745 
Swift .Stf/z/r Remarks on Barrier Treaty Wks. 1841 1 . 430/1 
This prodigious article is introduced as subsequent to the 
treaty of Munster. 1836 Med. Jrnl. XV. 141, I have not 
heard of any death but one shortly subsequent to cow-pox 
inoculation. 1822 Heber IVks. yer. Taytor {.iZzZ) 1 . p. xl, 
Subsequent to the suppression.. he was. .at large. 1871 
Smiles Ckarac. ii. (18761 39 It was long subsequent to the 
death of both his parents. 19XX ll^ar Debt. Provis. Subsidy 
Scheme i Lorries must have been built subsequent to xst 
January, 1911. 

c. Forming a sequel to. (rare.) 

L 779 Johnson L, P., Pope (1868) 408 He had planned a 
worK, which he considered as subsequent to his ^ Essay on 
Man\ 

d. Phys. Geog. (See qunts.) 

[1862 Jukes in Q. yrnl. Geol. Soc, XVIII. 400 That the 
lateral valleys are the first formed. .while the longitudinal 
valleys are of subsequent origin, gradually produced by 
atmospheric action on the softer and more easily eroded 
beds that strike along the chains.] 1^5 W. M. Davis in 
Geogr, yptl. (R.G.S.) V. 131 The peculiarity of subsequent 
streams Is.. that they run along the strike of weak strata j 
while consequent streams run down the dip, crossing 
harder and softer strata alike. ^ 1898 I. C. Russell River 
Developm. viL 185 Streams originate, the directions of which 
are regulated by the hardness and solubility of the rocks. 
Such streams appear subsequently to the main topographic 
features in their environment, and are termed subsequent 
streams. 

e. Geol, - Intrusive a, 2 b, 

1888 Teall Brit. Petrogr. ^g. 

+ B. s6. A person or thing that follows or comes 
after another. Obs, 

1603 Florio Montaigne ir. xii. 294 Deeming all other 
apprentiships as suhsequents and ofsuperarogation in regard 
of that (orig. estimant tout autre apprentissage subsecutif 
a cetuy-la 4* supernumeraire\ 1623 Bp. Hall Serm. Re- 
edified Chapelt Earle of Exeeter Wks. (1634) 484 This con- 
ceit ..is quite dissonant from the context, both in regard of the 
preo^ents, and suhsequents. HALE/*rxw. Orig.Man. 
II, vIL 170 It hath a most excellent congruity with the suhse- 
quentsofthe Holy History. iG&^Coron. //(Broadside), 
So Handsome that all other Ladies, Her Suhsequents seem’d 
but her Shaddows. 1824 L. Murray Engl. Grant, (ed. 5) I. 
24X As the relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, 
refers to the subse^quent word or phrase containing the 
answer to the question, that word or phrase may properly 
be termed the subsequent to the interrogative. 

+ b. These suhsequents : the persons or things 
mentioned immediately afterwards. Obs. 

z6x2 Sturtevant Metallica 57 These suhsequents are most 
necessane,as namely ; loyners, (Carpenters, Smithes, Bricke- 
layers, Masons. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 13 
These suhsequents.. to be obserued in this Realmeconceni- 
ing Doctrine. 

Sul) sequential (sobsHcwe-n/al), a. [f. Sob- 
SEQUEST after consequential^ Subsequent. 

1670 \y, P[ejjn] Case Lib. Consc. sta No Temporary Sub* 
sequential Law whatever, to our Fundamental Rights,., 
can invalid so essential a part of the Government. j8oz-tz 
Bentham /fa/mn. yudic. Evid. (1827) II. 582 Whether in 
their original character of advocates or in their subsequential 
..character of judges. 1829 — Justice ff Cod.Petit. 190 In 
another, say a subsequential judicatory, to which . . the 
inquiry is. .transferred. 1879 Stevenso.v Across the Plains 
(1892) 9 It seems to fit some subsequential, evening epoch of 
the world. 

Hence Subseqnentially adv., subsequently. 

1829 Beotham Justice /f Cod. Petit. 127 Subsequemially 
applied mstruments. 

Subsequently (s^-bsfkwentli), adv. [f. Sub- 
sequent a. + -LV -.] At a subsequent or later time. 
Const, to. 


i6n i^iQ^Subsecutivemeut, subsequently. 1637 Croji 
wELEj^. 2t Apr. ((jarlyle), If any shall be subscqucnll 
named, after the Other House is sat. 2685 South Sent, 
Pfov, xvL 33 (1697) I, 337 They are forced to comply subs« 
fluently, and to stnke in with things as they fall out. 270 
K. J. buLjVAN Viev) Nat. \\. 64 From the same cause, th 
natural changer of nations may arise, however subsi 
quentJy moulded. 1845 Darwin V’oy. Nat. viit. 174 In Nort 
America..ihe large quadrupeds lived subsequently to th; 
penod. 2863 Lyell Manz The remains of livln 

beings which have peopled the district at more than one ci 
may Imve subsequently been mingled in such caverns. x8t 
Eatu Times XCI. x/2 Cases where a man becomesasoldf 
subsequently to the making of the order. 


II Subserosa (S»bii>rj"-sa). Anat. [mod.L. 
(sc. membrdna) : see Sub- i d and cf. next.] Sub- 
serous tissue. 


2890 Billings Nat. Med. Did. 190X yrnl. Exper. Med. 
29 Nov. 35. 

Subserous Cs^^bsiaTos), a. Atiat. and Padk. 

[f. Sub- t Serous.] 

1. [Sub- I b.] a. Anat. Situated or occurring 
beneath a serous membrane, subserous tissue, b. 
Path. Affecting the subserous tissue. 

1833 Cycl. Pract. Med. IL 73t/i Its bloodvessels and those 
of the sub-serous cellular tissue are deeply injected. 2872 
T. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed.3) 276 Ncopl^ms, whether 
they be submucous, subserous or mural, keep up a constant 
nervous irritation. 2875 tr. von ZiemsseKs Cycl. Med. jL 
330 'ITie subserous fibroid (of the uterus]. 1904 Brit. Med. 
yrnl. 20 Sept. 597 The great numbers of cells which are 


found wandering far and wide in the submucosa, the muscu- 
lature, and the subserous tissue. 

2. [Sub- 20 b.] Somewhat serous. In mod. Diets, 
t Subse'rvant. Obs. rarer-'. [Sob- 5 a.] An 
inferior servant, under-servant. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Detracting Empinck (i860) 
64 A poor apothecaries subservant, whose work is to look 
to the siill-?, and sweep the shop. 

SubserV 6 (subsauv), u. [ad. L, subservtre, f. 
sub- Sob- S + servIre to Serve 

1. inlr. To he subservient to. 

ax6xg FotHCRBY Atheom. 11. i. § 8 (1622) 1B6 Arts be- 
longing to all these ; and yet all of them subseruing vnto 
the Art of Riding. 1646 H. Lawrcncb Commun. Angels 10 
All creatures shall subserve to that composition of which 
God is a part. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iiL 9 The manner 
of our d^uisitions..is irregular.. .When we. .make that 
subservient which should be ultimate, and that ultimate 
which should subserve. 2759 Martin Nat, Hist. II. 317 
It sul3serves..to the Trade of this Place. 2822 L. Hunt 
Indicator No. 25 (1822) I. 193 Merely subserving to the 
worst taste of the times. x8^ Wkstcott Introd, Study 
Gosp. V. 263 The historical framework of their writings 
subserved to a doctrinal development. 

2, trails. To be instrumental in furthering or 
assisting (a pnrpo.se, object, action, function, or 
condition); to promote or assist by supplying an 
instrument or means. 

1677 Gal.e Cri. Geniiles w. 43^ Is iheie not a world of 
men, which.. subserve the Clone of their Maker? 2685 
Baxter Parophr. N. T. MatL vi. 9 That thou wilt.. cause 
us to subserve thy Providence by our wise and diligent 
labours. 1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2250/3 Ibe free Exercise 
of Religion., will.. most truly subserve the Interest of Your 
Majcsti« Power. 2742 Watts Improv. Mind 1. xvii.(x8oT) 
135 [The memory] uses all those parts, .which subserve our 
sen^Litions. 2786 tr. Beck/orSs I'athek 7 Even insensible 
matter shewed a forwardness to subserve his de.signs, 28x5 
Kirby & Sp. Eniomot. x. (x8i6) I. 305 It might subserve 
the double purpose of ridding us of a nuisance, and relieving 
the public pressure. 1833-6 New2ian Hist. Sk. (1876) 1 , 
IV. v.4t7 'The causeof Protestantism.. the Catholic Fathers 
certainly do not subserve. 2854 Owen in OrPs Circ. Sd.. 
Org. Nat. 1 . 197 *l*he ribs, .subserve locomotion. 1896 
AtlbuiPs Syst. Med, 1 . 109 The peripheral nervous system 
subserves sensation alone. 

b. To be instrumental in furthering the purpose, 
interest, or function of (a person or thing), rare. 

x66x Baxter Last Wk. Believer {x6Z2)6y Christ will not 
take it ill . . to have his Ministers sulwerve him in so excellent 
a work, x^ Gale Cri. Gentiles i. i. 5 You see how the 
more imperfect subserve the perfect; the inanimate the 
animate ; as the earth the plant. 1854 Owen in OrPs Cire. 
Sci.y Org. Not. I, 163 Portions of bone are also developed 
to protect and otherwise subserve the organs of the senses. 
t3. a. inlr. To act in a subordinate position, 
Obs, rare. 

x6ji' Milton Samson 57 Not made to- rule, But to sub- 
serve where wisdom bears command. 

t b. traits. To serve under, be subordinate to. 
Obs. rare, 

2769 E. BANCR0FTCr«/<2«tf 319 The husband takes a second 
[wife]., who lives and subserves the former in all domestic 
employments* 

4L reft. To avail oneself of. rare. 

<22834 Coleridge Omniana Liu Kem. 2836 I. 373 , 1 not 
merely subserve myself of them, but I employ them. 

Subserviate (syUsauviEU), v. [ineg. i. Sub- 
servient + -ATE 3,] trans. To make subservient or 
subordinate. 

2893CRONWRiGHT-ScirREiNER xjiVvxjzAySettlem.S.Africa 
(1900) 90 They would selfishly and foolishly sub.serviate the 
interests of the whole CA>lony to their own benighted wishes. 
2906 Churchill Coniston 11. iii, The time would come when 
the railroads, .would e.xterminate the boss, or at least sub- 
serviaie him. 

Subservience (s^bsouviens). [f. Subser- 
VIE.NT : see -ence.] 

L The condition or quality of being serviceable, 
as a means to an end. 

a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. x All this accommodation 
, .and mutual subservience of the things in Nature, 2677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 450 To order al means and afiaires 
in subservience to his end and desigoe. 2793 Burke Obs. 
Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 I, 6x4 It was m subservience 
to the general pl^ of disabling us from taking any steps 
against France. 1803 Knox & Jebu Corr. 1 . 224 All events 
on this earth are regulated and directed, in subservience to 
the interests of that spiritual. .kingdom of the Messiah. 
2884 F. Temple Relat. Relig.ff Sci. iv. (1885) 119 We should 
trace the beneficent effects of pain and pleasure in their 
subservience to the purification of life. 

t b. pi- 

<21693 Urquhart's Rabelais iii. L 402 The uses and sub- 
serviences they were fit for. 2802 PaleY Nat. Theot. xii, 
The plan is attended, through all its varieties and deSectlons, 
by subserviences to special occasions and utilities. 

2. A condition of subordination or subjection to 
another. Now rare exc. as implied in 3 , 

1701 G. Stanhope Pious Breathings v. xviL (1720) 348 
Grant that my sensual Affections may always continue In 
subserrience to my rea-onable mind. <i 2704 T, Brow.n 
Praise of WeMth Wks. 1730 I. 86 A change of power to 
suteervience is a proof of folly. 2836 Thirlwall Greece 
xxL (1839) in. 273 UTiey had secur^ the subservience of 
the whole Island. 290a W, Bright Age of Patkers U903) 
I.xv. 288 The sermon.. asserted the al^lute ‘subservience’ 
of the Son to the Father. 

3. Subservient behaviour, attitude, or conduct ; 
servile subordination, submisslvencss, obsequious- 
ness. 

18x9 Scott IvanJiae xsdv. She could not indeed imitate 


his excess of subservience, because she was a stranger to 
the meanness of mind . .by which it was dictated. 1849 
Grote Greece ir. xxxviii. V. 23 A young Persian monaren, 
corrupted by universal subservience around him. 1873 
Hamerton Inteli. Life ix. iii. ^14 Johnson.. is grander m 
his neglect of fashion than Goldsmith in his ruinous sub- 
servience. 1902 Mathieson Pot. ff Relig. 1 . x. 323 His 
subservience to the King., was due in part to the extreme 
weakness of his position. 

Subserviency (sobs5-jvi£nsi). [f. next: see 

-ENOY.] 

1. = Subseuvience I. 

x6sx Baxter Inf. Bapt. 277 All things being.. by him 
given out to the world, in subserviency to the ends of his 
design. 2662 Stilliscfl. Orig, Sacras li. iv. § 5 Thb 
Institution of them in the Schools of the Prophets was of 
great subserviency. 1733 Berkeley Alciphr. ni. § 9 The 
Beauty of Dress depends on its subserviency to certain 
Ends and Uses. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. i. § 3. 20 
When we contemplate.. the manifest Adaptations and Sub- 
serviencies of all these Tilings to each other. 1830 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. J. 479 The subserviency of our planet to the 
support of terrestrial as well as aquatic species. 2862 Hook 
Lives Abps. IL 124 Persons, whom he intended to bring 
to a subserviency to his objects. 

2. s= SuBSEBViE.NCE 2 . Now rare exc. as im- 
plied in 3 . 

1653 H. More Conject. CahbaL (1713) 25 It is reasonable 
the worscr should be in sub^erviency to the better, a 2665 
J. Goodwin Being filled with the Sp. (1867) 147 That sub- 
serviency which . .seems to be attributed to the Holy Ghost. 
2723 Swift Argis. agst. Bps. Wks. 1761 111,263 i^irds and 
squires— who. .murmur at the payment of rent — as a sub- 
serviency they were not born to. 2896 Dk. Argyll Philos. 
Belief Z The subserviency of structure to function, and the 
priority in time of structural growth. 

3. = Subservience 3 . 

aiySZ SccKER Serm. (1770) III. viiL 178 The obstructing 
of useful Measures by Opposition, forwarding bad ones by 
Subserviency. 1825 W, H. Ireland Scribbteomania 57 
note, .Any stricture on the score of subserviency in style 
or composition. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxix. 
That cringing subserviency which is one of the most baleful 
effects of slavery. 2878 Lccky Eng. in 18th Cent. I, i. 8 
In no country nave State trials been conducted with.. a 
more scandalous subserviency to the Crown. 
Subservieuli (sDbso'Jvient), a. (sb.) [ad.L. 
subserviensy -entemy pr, pple. of subservire to 
Subserve.] A. adj. 

L Being of use or service as an instrument or 
means; serving as a means to further an end, 
object, or purpose ; serviceable. Const, to a person 
or thing, a design, condition, process. 

1632 TathXm Love crowns the md 1. Dram. Wks. (1878) 
19 1? these eyes be niy own, 1 fondly trust 'I'hey may be more 
subservient to me. 2652 Baxter htf. Bapt, 244 If they do 
< preach any wbolsom Doctrine, it is usually but .subservient to 
; their great Design. 2656 Kidgley Pract. Phystek 55 The 
spirits. .subservient to the imagination in the Brain. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. il ix. § 7 Ideas, which we rnay. .suppose 
may be introduced into the Minds of Children in the Womb, 
subservient to the necessity of their Life., there. 1729 Butler 
Si!rm.\lVs. >874 II. 250 Every particular affection., is sub- 
servient to self-love. 1781 Gibbon Drr/. <5* /•'. xviii. (1787) II. 
99 The arts of fraud were made subservient to the de.signs of 
cruelly. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets viL 289 The drama 
renders all arts subservient to the one end of action. 2879 
Harlan Eyesight xL 28 Ail the other structures of the eye 
may be considered subservient to this one [the retina], 
tb. CunsU to with inf. or a prep, with gerund. 

x668 Drvden Dram. Poesy Wks. 1725 I. 43 They dwell 
on him and his concernments, while the rest of the Persons 
are only subservient to set him off. 27x4 R. Fiddes Pract. 
Disc. II. 745 Persons who are subservient in this respect ■ 
towards promoting the honour of (jod. 2719 Young Revenge 
III. 1, This is a good subservient artifice. To aid the nobler 
workings of my brain. ^ 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) II. 23 
In making you subservient in facilitating our success, 
fc, without construction. Obs. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 173 They are not in the 
number of them that perform an action, but of those that 
are subservient. 2661 J. Fell Hammond 1x2 Searcy ever 
riding any thing which he did not make subservient in one • 
kinde or other. 2702 Grew Cosmol. Sacra ii. L 36^ While 
we are awake, we feel none of those Motions, which are 
continually made, in the disposal of the Corporeal Princi- 
ples Subservient herein. 

2. Acting or serving in a subordinate capacity ; 
subordinate, subject. Const, to, 

a. of persons, 

2647 Clarendo.v H/sl. Reb. 1. § 140 That the Queen might 
have solely that Power, and he only be Sub«rvient 19,, 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety li. f 13 Can we think he will be 
patient thus to be made subservient to his enemy ? xiit 
G. Hickes Two Treat, Chr. Priesth. (1847) H. 79 The 
deacons as subservient inferior rDinisters. 2722 Irior 
Predest. 6j Wks. 1907 II. 347 i.s God subservient to his own 
Decree? 1873 Hamerton /«/tf//. Zr/tf vii vi. 258 Women 
are by nature far more subservient to custom than we^ are. 
z88o * Vernon Lee * Italy iii. I. 73 They wanted the singer 
to remain subservient to the composer. 

b. of things, 

2642 Milton C 7 u Govt. ni. Wks. 1852 HI. 109 Copies out 
from the borrow’d manuscript of a subservient scrowl. 2656 
Tucker Rep. in Misc, Scott, Burgh Rec. Soc. 19 The townc 
isamercat towns, but subservient and belonging. .to the 
towne of Lynlithquo. 1687 Dryde.v Hind ft P. i. 
Superiour facuUitis are set aside. Shall their subserrient 
organs be my guide? 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 263 Most Critics, 
fond of some subservient art, Still made the Whole depend 
upon a Part. 2864 Pusey Led. Daniel ii. 88 Aniiochus 
Epiphanes.. directs against G(^ what was to be subservient • 
to God. 2870 Disraeli Lothair xii, Assuming that religion 
was true.. then religion should be the principal occupation 
of man, to which all other pursuits should be subservient. 
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c. Law. (Cf. Servient and Servitude 7.) 

x68t Stair ImU LazvScot. i.xvi. 327 Personal Servitudes 
are, whereby the property of one is subservient to the person 
of another. x63x [see Servitude 7). X884 Law Rep. 25 
Chanc. Div. 580 The mortgagees of C, D, and E. .acquiesced 
in those blocks being made subservient to the adjoininc 
block B, o 

3. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Slavishly sub- 
missive ; truckling, obsequious. 

X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Udij^pho Emily ^vas.. 
disgusted by the subseiwient manners of many persons, 
who [etc.]. x8t9 Scott Ivaitltoe xxi, The foreigner came 
here poor, beggarly, cringing, and subservient. X839 James 
Louis IV. 251 He contrived to ally this subservient 
flattery to a decree of intemperate vehemence towards Louis. 
X874 Green S/iori His/, viil §2 (1882)472 The lawyers bad 
been subservient beyond all other cJa«3es to the Crown. 

B. sd. A subservient person or thing, rare, 

X867 D. Page Afan 143 The primiii%’e notion that this 
earth was the centre of the universe, and the sun, moon, and 
stars, formed merely to be its subservients. xSgS hi ereoitu 
Odes Fr, Hist, 35 The fair subseiv’ient of Imperial Fact. 

Subserviently (sobs5*rvientU), akv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY “.3 In a subservient manner. 

1678 CuDwoR'ni Intelt, Syst, 221 The worst of all Evils 
made. .to contribute subserviently to the Good and Per- 
fection of the Whole. 1795 Ann. Reg-.^ Hist, 18 Tiicy acted . 
subserviently to all its designs. 1823 W. Scoresbv yrmL I 
. XV, Discovery was an object, therefore, that could only I 
e pursued subseraicntly to this. 1885 AfatteL. Exam, j 
26 Aug. 5/4 Unless it {sc. the Government] complies sub- ' 
serviently with the Nationalist demands. 1 

So Subse’rvientness rarr^ (1727 Bailey I 
Vol. H). 

Subserving (sobsauvir)), ///. a. [f. Subserve 

V. + -ING That sub3er\’es ; subservient. 

x62i Burton Anai. ATel. 1. i. n. ii, Ligaments, arc they 
that tye the Bones together, and other parts to the Bones, 
with their subseruing tendons, 1893 Advatice (Chicago) 

2 Nov.j Combine .against the ring and its boss and its 
subserving tool that now fills the Mayor’s chair. [1895 

W, H. Hudson Spencers Pliilos, 124 In non-gregarious 
creatures, the only conflict is between self-subserving and 
race-subsMving activities.] 

Subsesquialteral, etc, : see Sub- 10. 
Subsessile (sobse*sil), a. Zool. and BoU [ad. 
mod.L. znbsessilis : see Sub- 20 c.] Not truly 
sessile ; almost sessile. 

1760 J. Lee Jnirod, Bot, in. iv, (1765) 174 VertieiUnSf a 
Whorl, expresses a Number of Flowers that are subsessile. 
X777 S. Robson Brit. Flora 104 Snow Saxifrage. Leaves 
ODOvate, crenaie, sulisessile. 1856 W. Clark I'cvi der 
HoexxiAsZosl. I. 374 .\bdomea subsessile, comco-acumlnate. 

Su'bset, sb.^ [f. Subset z/.] An act of sub- 
setting or subletting. 
a XT**, 1763-3 [sec Svbscttwg below], 

Su'bset, sb,^ [f. Sub- 5 c -r Set j 5.2 ] a sub- 
ordinate set. 

190* Eneyel, Brit, XXIX. X2t/i It may be possible to 
divide the .«>et into a number of subsets, no two of which con- 
tain a common object. 

Subset (sobse't), v. Sc. [f. Sub- 9 {b) + Set 
v,'] irans. To underlet, sublet. 

x68x Stair Inst, Law Scot. i. xlii. 253 As the half may be 
sub-sett, so any other right less then the value of the half, 
is sustained as an Infertroent of warrandice. 1752 Seats 
Alas. Nov. 551/2 A small farm.., which he had subset at 
about 61. per annum. x8oi/>ir/«rr’x/J/a^,Nov,38r 

A missive of tack,.. which made no mention of assignees,,, 
was. .found, neither capable of being assigned, nor subset, 
x8o5 Scott Lett. (2894) I. 35, 1 have subset the whole 
of the sheep farm. 1838 W, Bell Diet. Law Scat. 582 To 
assign or subset a lease of the ordinary endurance of nine- 
teen years. 

b. absol. or intr. 

3801 Farmer's Afas- Nov. 379 E tack of lands does not 
imply a power, cither to assign, or even to subseL 1838 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scat. 582 In such leases. .an express 
authority to assign or subset must be given. 

Hence Subse’tting vbl. sb,\ Subse*ttable a., 
capable of being subset. 

a 2722 Fountainhall Decis. I. 454 The axiom against 
sub-setting is only against an assignmenL..But a sublet 
is lawful, and was so found 12 hlarch x686. Lrskine 

Inst. Law Scot. ii. vi. | 33 (1773) 265 It remains a doubt, 
whether the power of subsetting is implied in the nature of 
a tack, without a special clause. Ibid.^ By a subset the 
prindpal tacksman is not changed. x8oi Farmers Alas- 
Nov. 379 --Ml lacks, likewise, that are to subsist for a great 
length of time, are also assignable, as well as subsettable. 

tSu'Bsettle. Obs. [f. Subset z/.-h-LE, -el; 
zi.underscttU^ An under-tenant; = Undersettle. 

1583 in J. Guest Rotherham (1879) 361 .A-ndrew Robins<m 
suhsetell fora horse on thecomon contrary to our customefid. 

Subseyd, variant of Subside sb, 
Sxiljsli3niI)(sj2’bJn7b). Horl. £f. Sub- 3 -i- S hrub 
to render sttffrtUex{%zc Suffbuticose). 

Cf. the earlier undershntb^ An undershrub, or 
very small shrub. 

1851 Glennv HoJtdbk. FI, Card, 11 The double-flowered 
^’arielies. .may be.. treated as perennial sub-shrubs. 

So Su'bslirubby a., resembling a subshrub, 
suffniticose. 

1843 Florist's yrrJ. (1846) IV. 140 It is a dwarf and com- 
pact-growing plant, apparently of an evergreen herbaceo^ 
or sub^hrubby habiL 1851 Glenny Handbk, FI. Card. 67 
Mathiola incana. the queen stock, is a sub-shrubby kind- 
x8s6 Dclamer FI. Card, 107 The terms * sub-shrubby plants 
and Sufiruticose trees’ have been invented, to designate 
those individuals which occupy intermediate positions in 
the long series of the vegetable kingdom. 


] f Subsidary, a. Obs. Erron. f. Subsidiary. 

1 , 1 ^* I^Ubton Israels Fast Ded. p. v. Who doe more 

j hinder or prejudice the JCing in hk necessaric and Royal! 

[ bubsidane Supplycs, then such Faclours? 2688 Holme 
j Armoury iii. iv. 195/2 Suffragan or Subsidary Bishops. 

I + SubsidatG, V. Obs. rare^^. [irreg. f. L. sub^ 
sldire to Subside.] intr. To sink in. 

*653 1 ^- Sanders Fhysiosn. 173 The eyes, being humble, 
subsidate. 

So Subsida’tion, a depression. 

.*838 Fraser's Alag. XVII. 24 The protuberances or sub- 
sidations of the cranium. 

i* Subside} sb. Obs, Also -sede, -seyd, -syde. 
[a. F. stibsidef ad. L. sttbsiditim Subsidy.] = Sub- 
sidy. 

c *45® Brutw. 3-9 He axed . . a grete subsede to be graunted 
to hem, fordefendyogof hem and ofhisreame. Rental 
Bk. Cupar-Atiffus (1879) I. 215 The bj’sehoppis subseyd at 
his fyrst enlre. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (i8ix) 293 The Rate 
of the Kyngis Custum and Subside of Marchaundises re- 
gistred in the Escheker. 1542 Yatton Churehw. Acc. (^m. 
Rec. Soc] 156 Payd for the Kyngs subsyde xiijs. liijd. 
*SS3 Bee. St. Mary at 54 Aqviitaunce..for the 

Subsede of the Church for the Svmma of iij li vj s. 

Subside (sobsard), v. [ad. L. substderCf i. 
snb- Sub- 2 -^stdlrc to sit down.] 

1. intr. To sink down, fall to the bottom, pre- 
cipitate. Also with down. 

x 68 i Ir. lY/l/is* Rem. Aled. fVis. Vocab., Subside, to sink 
down, or fall to the bottom. 2676 Whiston T/u Earth iii. 
(2722) 278 Their Shells were buried among the other Belies 
or Mas^ which subsided down. 2722 Bradley Philos. 
Ace. lyhs. Nat. 9 Bodies of no more weight than Shells, or 
Teeth of Fishes, would subside them-iclves down to the 
bottom. 2765 Afuseum Rust. IV, 98 Chalk laid on clay will, 
jve know, subside.^ 1857 Miller Etem. C/tem., Org-. (1662) 
il § r. 80 The precipitate is allowed to subside. 2B77 Hux- 
ley Pkysiagr. 133 'fhe gravel is the first to fall; &en the 
sand subsides, and finally the mud settles down. 

2. To sink to a low or lower level, esp. of liquids 
or soil sinking to the normal level ; (of valleys) to 
form a depression ; (of a swelJing or something 
inflated) to be reduced so as to become flat. 

2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey) s. v., 'l*he Streams Subside from 
their Banks.^ 1729 T. C^ke Tates, etc. 46 Where s^dy 
Mountains rise, and Vales subside. 1732 Arbuthnotw^/j- 
tnents 11. iL (1735) 28 Small iUr-Bladders.. capable to be in- 
, f^ted by the Admission of Air. and to subside at theExpul- 
sion of It, 2765 A. Dickson Treat. Agrie. (ed. 2) 151 When 
i the earth hath fully subsided, and become firm and solid 
; [etc.]. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 609 The mountains 

converge into a single ridge, which. .subsides into plain 
1 country. 28x6 J. Smith Panorama Set. ff Art II. 76 On 
j pouting a quantity of water into one limb, the water will ; 
. rise in the other, and when left undisturbed, will subside at ! 
I an equal height in both. 2827 Shelley Rev. Islam vii. 

‘ xxvii. The Eagle. .The eager plumes sab^!ded on his throat. 

2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 513 A little [earth] is left 
' elevated immediately over the drain, to subside to the usual 
level of the ground. 1863 \ettxx.Antiq.A!aJt 34 The waters 
J of the Nile had subsided. 2885 so Prob, Div, 87 
A small bibter, which subsided in a day or two. 

b. Of a mass of earth, etc. ; To fall or give 
way as the result of dynamic disturbance, etc. 

2773 Cook's Voy. 11. xiv. (1842) I. 320 A large tract^ of 
country, of which it was part, subsided oy some convulsion 
of nature. 2^0 Lyell Princ. Geol, xiu xvi. (ed. 6) III. 345 
Buildings which have at different tiroes subsided beneath 
the level of the sea. 2879 A, R. iYallace's Australasia L 
II The bottom of the ocean is itself even dow subsiding 
more and more. 2884 Pall Af all Gas. 29 July 5/1 We sus- 
pect that when the great basin of Taupo comes to be ex- 
plored by the sounding lead, an exdnct volcano, crater and 
' all, will be found subsided in its midst. 

c. Of persons: To sink down ittlo os on (0 b. 
cliair, etc. 

1879 F, W. Robinso.v Coward Come. i. vi. She subsided 
into the casy-ebair. 2888 *J, S. Winter’ C/wWr. 
ix, The subject of the joke subsided on to a chair where she 
sat giggling. 

3. Of the sea, wind, storm : To sink to rest, 
abate, 

a xjax Prior TaJeJrom Boccaee 55 Wks. 1907 II. 343 Not 
Waves and winds Subside more sudden. X740 Pirr jEneid 
VII. 9 The Sea subsiding, and the Tempests o’er. 2839 
j Thirlwall Greece xlix. VI, 168 The wind had already suo- 
; sided. 2878 Browning Aa .Sotffizs 54 Beneath where, .soft 
the tree-top swell subsides. 

4. Of strong feeling, excitement, clamour, and 
the like : To cease from agitation, fall into a state 
of quiet or of less violence or activity. 

<2x700 Evelyn Sept. 2644, Our desire of revenge 

hnd by this time subsided. X77Z Toplaoy in R. Palmer Bk, 
Praise (iS6d) 436 Soon shall our doubts and fears Subside 
at His control. 2778 Burney Evelina xxxiit. (2791) 1. 177 
Her anger now subsiding into grief. 1783 Crabbe Vill^e 
II. 183 Cease then that ^ef, and let those tears subside. 
2824 scorr St. Ronads iv, 'J‘be clamour which attends the 
removal of dinner from a public room bad subsided. 2855 
Poultry Chron. III. 170 Buying and selling fowls has rab- 
sided from an excitement to a natural businc-ss transaction. 
2863 Geo. Euot Romola xxtx. They parted with softening, 
dropping voices, sub>idiog into silence. 2892 * F. Anstey 
Voces Pop. Ser, 11. 156 The hubbub gradually subsides. 

b. Of a condition: To die dow'u, pass away, 
wear off. Of an action: To be discontinued. 

2752 Chesterf. Lett, cclviii. Your fencing likevnse..roay 
subside for the summer. 1762 T. Mortimer Ev. Alan Own 
' Broker (ed. 5) ao 'ITie probability of the premium (giv« on 
any Sto^) totally subsiding. 2780 in Lett. EarlAlalntes- 
bury (1870) I. 4^, I shall go when the novelty is a 
subsided. 28x3 Shelley Q. Alab iiL 60 Too soon The 
slamlw of intemperance subrides. 


5. Of persons : To fall into an inactive or less 
active or efficient state. 

ijzS Yovua Love 0/ Fame \11. 196 His swelling soul sub- 
sides to native peace. 2847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Airxix 
1 am not sure but I would rather live in the King’s Bencll 
. .than subside into a country Squire. 1865 Dickens Alut 
Fr. wu XV, ‘That was well done !’ panted Bella, slackening 
in the next street, and subsiding into a walk. 2885 Alanch. 
Exatn. 22 June 5/3 After a very promising career., he has 
subsided into a quiet and indifferent attitude. 

b. To cease from activity ; esp. to lapse into 
silence. 

1B71 Cinannaii Comm. Apr. (Scheie dc Vere American- 
ismrpp Thereupon the doughty General subsided, but it 
would be a great mistahe to suppose that he will remain 
silent. iBSo Daily .Vows i July, Being told he must keep 
quiet or be arrested he subsided. 

6. To be merged r« ; to pass irtla. rare. 

2782 SiMCs Atilit. Guide (ed.3)4 Politeness should exceed 
authority, and the Officer suteide in the gentleman. 1862 
Stanley Jeiv. Ch. I, xil 267 The old life was.. never entirely 
to subside into the new, 

f 7 . (rails. To cause to sink in. Ois. rare. 
x 6 sp Bulwer Anthropomet. 75 The roots of that promt- 
nencic which subsides the apple of the eye. 

Subsided (siJbsardtd), ppl. a. [f. prec.-f- 
-ED L] In senses of the verb : iSunk ; precipitated ; 
quieted. 

X733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush, xiil 163 The Earth sinking 
away from the Roots, leaves the bottom of the Stalk higher 
than the subsided Ground. 2753 Richardson Grandison 
VI, ix, When the contents are too much for me, I lay them 
down ; and resume them, as my subsided joy will allow, 
2758 Elaboraiary laid open 63 Let the clear water be then 
poured back, into the first vessel, wdth great care not to dis- 
turb the suwided powder. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1274 The 
muriate of copper is to be decanted from the sub^ded 
g>*psum. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I, 504 All the sods 
just fill up the subsided drain. 2851 Cerr. Lady LytieltoK 
(1912)410, 1. .woke with a pleasant subsided feeling. 

Subsidence (subssi'dens, sx^ bsidens). [ad. L. 
snbsidcntia sediment, f. sttbstdere to Subside : sec 
-ENCE. Cf. It stissidenza sediment] 

1. A sediment, precipitate. 7 Obs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 92 A Chalky earth, which 
..steeped in water, affbordeth a cream.. on the top, and a 
grosse subsidence at the bottome. 2650 Vaughan Anthro- 
pospphia js The Earth was an impure. Sulphureous subsi- 
dence, or Caput mertuum of the Creation. 1847 Clarke in 
yruL R. Agrtc. Soc. VIII. r. 109 The soil of the whole is 
the subsidence of a muddy water. 2890 Gould New Aled. 
Diet., Subsidence , . .In pharmacy, the sediment falling from 
a liquid. 

2. The settling (of solid or heav}’ things) to the 
bottom, formation of sediment, precipitation. 

2656 Blount G/ossogr., Subsidence, a resting or selling in 
the Doitom. 2696 Whiston Tk. Earth in. (2722) 278 The 
same Law. .was also observ'd in the subsidence of the Shells 
of Fishes. 2765 Aluseum Rust. IV. 98 What 1 have written 
on the subsidence of chalk, and the simple method of re- 
covering that almost-lost manure. 2799 Monthly Rev. XXX. 
250 A force of subsidence, the natural consequence of 
gravity, .. has produced similar effects. 1800 Hbnry Eptt. 
Chem, (1S08) 225 Separate the liquid part by filtration or 
by subsidence. 2857 Miller EUm. Chem., Org. (1S62) iv. 

§ I. 259 The clear oil is afterw-ards agitated . again clarified 
by subsidence [etc.]. 

3. The sinking (of liquids) to a normal or lower 
level ; also, a fall in the level of ground. 

x66o Boyle Contin. New Exper. xix. 62 The Quick-silver 
that before stood at 29 inches, .would fall so low' as to rest 
at 9 or lo inches, (for once I measur’d the Subsidence be- 
neath its former Elevation). 2837 Svd. Smith IVks. (1850) 

641 One of those Shem-Ham-and-Japhet buggies— made 
on Jlount Ararat soon after the suVidence of the waters. 
2839 G. Bird Nat. Philcs. 104 The subsidence of mercury 
in the barometer, as we ascend mountains. . affords valuable 
iita for calcuiatiiig their vertical beighL 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old Home 104 'The couniry..is a succession of 

the gentlest swells and subsidences. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xxi. 429 Snags, .left in the channel on the sudden 
subsidence of the wrater. 

b. A fall in rhythm or accent. 

2824 XtANDOR Ivtag. Cent*., AEsekines 4- Pkocicn Wks; 
1853 1. 26/2 Concentrated are his arguments,.. easy the 
swell and subsidence of his periods, hisdialect purely attic. 

2851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables x, He delight^ in the 
swell and subsidence of the rhythm, and the happily-recur- 
ring rhyme. 

4u A sinking into inactirity or quiescence, 
a. of feelings, of a disturbance, of the attacks 
of a disease, etc. 

*754 Warbukton Serm. 27 OcL, AVks. 1788 V. 519 The 
mind.. being, by the subdual or subsidence of the more 
violent passions, now become attentive to, and sensible 0‘» 
the soft and gentle impressions cf tranquillity. 1847 Dickens 
Hattnicd AlanVx. 70 A decided subsidence of herammtoitj . 

2S54 Lowt.ll Fireside Trav. 256 So thw peojjle 
. - into a noli* and fur\\.. And the subsidence is as su 


..into a noUe and fury... And the 
1890 Gould New Aled. Diet., Suv5iu^n,.c,...i. 
the gradual cessation and disappearance of an a 
disease. 

b. Of physical phenomena or actions. 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments IL iT 11735)^9 I'be 
’Uoiion of those Air-Bladders, whc« Surfaces are by ^ 
freed from mutual Contact, and by a sudden Subsid^w 
meet again by the incress and egress of the A^. 28. . Edtn. 
Rev. (Scager), Snlfeidence of wave^ x8^ T\*ndall <74tc. 
L 81 The subsidence of this action [throbbme] was aI^>'S 
the signal for further advance, 2854 1 1 reside Tr^. 

-o- We awaited her subsidence as that of a shower. 2879 
Cassells Tecluu Educ. I- 215 A second. .fermentation takes 
place • its subsidence diminishes the bulk of the wine. 
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c. Sinking into decline or decay. 

1856 Merivale Rom. Emp. xxxui. (1865) IV, 67 It was 
about the period of the Gracchi that this subsidence of the 
old aristocracy of birth began first to be remarked. 

6. (orig. Geoh ) A gradual lowering or settling 
down of a portion of the earth due to dynamic 
causes, mining operations, or the like. 

x8o2 Plavfair lllttiir. Huiton. Th. 449 Though a local 
subsidence, or settling of the ground, could hardly account 
for this change... yet a subsidence that has extended to a 
great tract. .will agree very well with the appearances. 
1854 Murchison Siluria vi. 131 The rock is. .subject to i 
slides or subsidences. \Z$^^ha^Adv,Text»bk,GtoU\uy^ \ 
Subsidences occasioned by earthquake and volcanic con* ! 
vulsions. 1912 Standard 20 Sept 6/4 Streets and buildings 
..are being damaged by subsidences due to disused under- , 
ground workings. > 

transf. x86i Morning Post 27 Nov., They reached the ; 
door, but found it fixed by the subsidence of the walls. i 

6. atirib.y applied to vessels in which liquids 
are put in order to precipitate their suspended 
solid matter, as subsidence reservoir, vat. \ 

x8s8 S1.MMONDS Diet. Trade, Subsidence-veti, a dyer’s j 
settling-vat 1892 Pall Mall Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/1 All the com- ' 
panics supplying river water. .have subsidence reservoirs, 
into which the water Ls first turned for the purpose of allow- ■ 
ing such of the suspended solid matter as will to settle. 

oubsidezicy (sz^bsai'densi, so'bsidensij. Now 
rare. [ad. L. suhsSdentia : see prec,] *= prec. 

x6s5-^7 H. More App. Aniid. (1712) 2x5 Bodies.. in a 
confused agitation may ver^’ likely go together, as we see 
done . .in the subsidency of this dreggish part of the World, 
the Earth, a x66t Fuller It^ort/iies, Surrey (1662) tii. 79 
Those who judiciously impute the sudden suhsidency of tne 
Earth in the interstice aforesaid to some underground hol- 
lowness. X691 Ray Creation ii. (1704) 261 So as to cause 
a Suhsidency of the Lungs by lessening the cavity there. 
1779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 597 A strong and regular current 
in a river is the best of all means.. for preventing the forma- 
tion of banks in the bed by the suhsidency of mud, &c. 
x8ix Pinkerton Peirat. II. 4x6 Throughout all the space 
many fissures appeared and subsidencies of the ground. 
X845 S. Judd Margaret iL iii, In the suhsidency and depar- 
ture of love, the moral system is revolutbnized. 

Subsident (,sz7bs3i*dent, s»*bsident), a. rare. 
[ad. L. siibsidens, •entein, pr. pple. of subsidSre to 
Subside.] Precipitating. 

x8^ Pennell Fishing 415 By subsequent treatment of the 
preciuitated and subsident metals, 
t Subside real, a, Obs. rare-K [Sub- i a.] 
Subcelestial, sublunary. 

1636 in Ann. Duhrensia ^1877) 57 This subsideriall rundle. 

t Snbsrdial, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Subsidy sb. 

+ -AL,] SUBSiniABY a. 3 c. 

1798 Pennant II. 13 A subsidial ally of the 
English, who receive from its monarch the annual sum of 

Subsidiarily (s^si'diarfli), adv. [f. next -f* 
-LY ^.] In a subsidiary manner or position ; sub- 
ordinately, secondarily, (occas. const to) 
x6o3 Yiomo Moniaignei.xxxW, At first sight he addresselh 
himselfe to this meane, which they never embrace but sub- 
sidiarily. 1625 Doeum, Impeach. Dk. Buckhm. (Camden 
Soc.) 209 Three onely should speak, subsidiarily one to an- 
other. . X694 Falle yersey iv. 1x2 This Court was first 
brought in Subsidiarily, when Causes grew too numerous 
for Catel. x8i8 H, T. Cole&rookb Obligations X41 He is 
not bound subsidiarily fur the remainder, in the event of in- 
solvency of his coheirs. 1852 Browning Shelley's Lett. 
Inlrod. Ess. fi88x) 7 Subsidiarily to the human interest of 
his work, 1897 ftlAiTLAND Domesday Bk. ^ Beyond X48 
The hundred being but subsidiarily liable. 

Subsidiary (szJbai'diari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
snbsididnus^ f. subsidium ; see SUBSIDIUM. Cf. 
F. subsidiaire, It. sussidiario, Sp., Pg, subsidiario.1 
L Serving to help, assist, or supplement; fur- 
nishing assistance or supplementary supplies ; 
auxiliary, tributary, supplementary. (Chiefly of 
things.) 

*S43 confatetk IVinck. Art. fol. ij, lustlfied by 

thonelye faith in him, and by nothing els as by any sub- 
sydiary attaynment .vnto this full iustificacion in christe. 
x6x3^R. C. Table Alpk., Subsidiaries that is giuen or set 
to mde another. 16x5 Crooks Body of Man 74 A bloud- 
like vapor which retumeth into the veines, and so becom- 
meth for want of better, a subsidiarie nourishment of the 
p^tes. 1627 Donne Seinn. xHv. (1640) 442 In these sub- 
sidiary gods, these occasional gods, there could be no Om- 
nipotence, no Almighlinesse. x688 Holme Armoury wx. iii. 
64/x A Suffragan Bishop, orSubsidlary Bishop. 1731 Arbutk- 
NOT Aliments vi. viii. (1735) 235 Howsoever they [se. bitter 
Substances] may be acceptable to some one Part, that is., 
that they are a sort of subsidiary Gall. 1776 Adam Smith 
JV. N. v. iii. II. 545 [A sinking fund] is a subsidiary fund 
always at band to be mortgaged in aid of any other doubtful 
fund. X80S-17 R- JameS(»n Char, Min. 159 The decrements 
on these last faces are considered as subsidiar}’, to favour 
the action of the princi;>a! decrement, 1832 Brewster Hat. 
Magtc\.{\%xTiiT-o The inflammation . .of the ignited gas will 
be sustained by these^four subsidiary flames. x8^ Bowen 
Loffic vL 150 ^nceming the nature of the obiects delivered 
by ibe Subsidiary Faculties. 1872 Yeats Techtu Hist. 
Comm, 21 X We must mention the development of printing 
and the subsidiary art of paper-makitjg. 1903 Daily Chron, 
26 Oct. 3/s BLbop Subsidiaiy of CJaerleon. 
b. Const, to. 

1563 Waterhouse Comm. Foriescue's De Land. Leptm 
Anglic 3gS The C^ommoners of England bein^ landed, are 
so subsidiary to their Princes and Laws in all kmdes of aide 
and duty. 1679 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3) To Rdr* A3 An 
infinity of solitary, and loose Experiments subsidiarj' to it. 
<1x740 Waterland Enq. cone. Inf. Commun. v. As soon as 
Baptism became impaired, the Use of the Eucharist ought 


to come in as subsidiary, or supplemental to it. 1836 Keblb 
Serm. viii. (1848) 200 A systeiii of tradition, subsidiary to 
the Scriptures, might yet exist in the commonwealth or city 
of God. x8s6 Froude Hist. Eng. (xSsSi I. v. 3B0 This was 
his first object, to which every other was subsidiary. x868 
M, pATTisoN Acade/n. Org. v. 122 The College is subsidiary 
to the University. X875 Gladstone Glean.Vl. xxxix. 130 N o 
ritual is too inuch, provided it is subsidiary to the inner 
work of worship. 

c. Technical uses. 

Subsidiary cells (BoL): certain epidermal cells which are 
less thickened or situated lower than the guard-cells which 
they surround. Subsidiary coin : coins of the lower de- 
nominations ; U. S. silver coinage of lower denomination 
than the dollar. Subsidiary goal see quot. 1899. 

Subsidiary quantity QT symbol see quot. 1842. 

x8^ Penny Cycl. XXIXI. 196 Subsidiary, A quantity or 
symbol is so called when it is not essentially a part of a 
problem, but is introduced to help in the solution.^ The 
term is particularly applied to angles, since the trigono- 
metrical tables give a great power over their management, 
which causes their frequent introduction. 1862 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. III. XV. (1876) 480 Our copper and silver money 
are to be regarded as subsidiary coinage. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. 45 The superficial stomata first 
developed arc surrounded by several partitioned zones of 
subsidiary cells. X899 y. Af, Brown's Polo 377 (Badm. 
Libr.}, A subsidiary goal is obtained in the same way as 
a true goal, except that to score a subsidiary goal the ball 
must pass between the subsidiary goal mark and the goal- 
post which is nearest to it. Subsidiary goals are to be 
measured 11 feet from each goal-post on the ouuide. 

d. Of a stream : Tributary. Similarly of a 
valley. 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. viL 246 We slept one night at 
the mouth of a subsidia^ delL 1837 Carlyle Fr. Reu. xii. 
II. 1, All manner of subsidiary streams and brooks of bitter- 
ness flowing in. 1845 M'^Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 

I. 39 The subsidiary streams that fall into the Trent. 19x4 Sir 

J. French Disp. 8 OcL in Times X9 Oct. g /6 Tht general 
plateau on the south is divided by a subsidiary valley of 
much the same character, down which the smalt River Vesle 
flows to the main stream. 

2. With the notion of helping or supplementing 
weakened or obscured: Subordinate, secondary. 

183X Carlyle Res. (1858) 171 'JThe others are only sub- 
sidiary species, or slight varieties. 1867 J. Hocc A f icrosc. t.iL 
68 When any sj'stem of waves meets with an obstacle, subsi- 
diary systems of undulation will be formed. X87S Whitney 
Li/e Lang ix. 166 Its legion of subsidiary dialectic forms. 
X883 R. H. Scott Etem. AleteoroL 380 Lesser eddies are found 
on the outskirts of the original depre>MOn...At times these 
latter ‘ secondary * subsidiary *, or ‘satellite* depressions^ as 
they are called, develop greater energy than their primaries. 

3. +a. Consisting of a subsidy or subsidies. 

1608 NVillet Hexapta Exod. Dcd. i That honourable 

assemblie hath. .presented to your Maiestic a subsidiarie 
beneuolence. 1637 Saltonstall Eusebius* Constantine 7 
The most royall h-mperouraflcr their departure, summoned 
those againe that had sent in their Subsidiary money. 
1640 Culpepper in Rushw. Hist. Colt. (1602) I, 34 As soon 
as the House was setled, a Subsidiary Aid and Supply was 
propounded. 

D. Depending on a subsidy or subsidies : in sub^ 
sidiary treaty (cf. Subsidy 3 b, 4). 

X75S H. Walpole (1840) III. 158 All the world re- 
volted against subsidiary treaties, 1902 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 
10] XXIX, 453/2 Lord Wellesley introduced that system of 
subsidiary treaties \yhich has played so important a part in 
the e.xpansion of British dominion. 

C. Maintained or retained by subsidies. 
x8o2 C. James .a/////. Diet., Subsidiary Troops, troops of 
one nation assisting those of another for a given sum or sub- 
sidy. 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. I. iii. X34 Both the British 
countries were in some measure subsidiary and protected 
states. 

B. sb. 

fl. The levy of a subsidy. Obs, rare-^. 

1592 Greene C/Psi, Cwr//Vr (1871) 4 Their fathers were 
not above three pounds in the lungs books at a Subsidiary. 
2. A subsidiary thing; somethiug which lurnishes 
, assistance or additional supplies ; an aid, auxiliary'. 
Now rare. 

j 1603 Florio Afoniaigue 11. xiL 255 These considerations 
! ought to be applied and employed to our beleefe, but as 
Subsidiaries. <*x66o Hammond Serin. (PhiL iv. :y) Wks, 
1684 IV. 573 Which deceitful consideration drew on Pclagius 
himself, that was first only for nature, at la'it to take in one 
after aimther, five Subsidiaries more. 1697 Evelyn Numis* 
inata vii. 25x Images of the Godsand Goddesses, with other 
Subsidiaries. <1x706 — • iTfew.fiSip) il.206, I. .shall not be 
able to doit withanysatisfaction, unless yr Lop favour me with 
the com'unicacion ofthe subsidiaries in y cabinet. x796Bor- 
KEY Mem. Metastasio I, 327 If, in despigbt of so many sub- 
sidiaries, you should be of a diflerent opinion. xBo8 Han. 
More Coelebs xxiti, As to the lectures,, they may be doubt- 
less made very useful subsidiaries to instruction. 1824 L. 
Murray Engl. Gram. (ed. 3) 1, 64 AU other sorts of words 
must be regarded as subsidiaries. 

b. An assistant. 

X807 Robinson Archasol. Crseca 1. xiit. 58 Ibe number of 
senators was, again augmented.. .To these fifty a similar 
number of subsidiaries was added, iB8x Blackw. ATag. 
Apr. 5^ The building is occupied by three priests and a few 
subsidiaries. • ^ 

c. Technical uses: (a) Mus. A theme of inferior 
importance, subordinate to the first or second 
subject, (^) Stock Exch. A subsidiary company, 
(c) Polo. A subsidiary goal. 

18S3 Grove's Diet. Mus. s.v,. In some a Subsidiary 
acquires so much importance in the working out as to rank 
as a third subject, 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 22 Mar. 8/2 The whole 
question of the value of Randfontein lies. .in the way its 
j numerous subsidiaries turn out. X90X Ibid. 14 Jan. o/i The 
shares of the Ckirporalion/which then stood at xs. i[d., now 


stand at 6d., and it wants its shareholders to take the shares 
of these subsidiaries and provide more hard cash. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 27 Jan. 5/6 Three goals two subsidiaries to six goals 
two subsidiaries. 

+ 3. A subsidized state. Ohs. 

1756 Monitor JHo, 30. I, 275 The^ immense treasure paid 
for those subsidiaries, which by their treaties are engaged to 
cover Hanover, at the sole expence of Great Britain. 

Subsiding (sJbsai'diq), vbl. sb. [t Subside 
V. + -INC 1.] = Subsidence. 

1672 Boyle New Exper. Flame ^ Air 13 The subsiding 
of the Mercury, a X676 HKi^EPrim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 190 
Strabo.. attributes those great Floods and inundations to 
the elevation and subsiding of the Moles terrestris. X74X 
Mouro Anal. Bones (ed. 3) 17 A regular alternate Elevation 
and subsiding, or an apparent Pulsation. X823 J. Badcock 
Dorn. Atnusem. 151 Mixing a small quantity ol alum with 
the water accelerates the subsiding of the starch. 
attrib, ^ (cf. Subsidence 6.) ^ 1892 Pall Mail Gaz. 9 Sept. 
j/3 Subsiding beds were provided so that the fluid portion of 
the river was alone supplied to the consumers. 

Subsiding (sSbsai-dig), ppl. a. [f. Subside v. 
+ -ING n.] Tfiat subsides, in various senses of the 
verb. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 68 The subsiding powder 
dryed, retaines some magnettcall vertue. X694 Salmon 
Bate’s Dispens, (1713)^353/1 Edulcorate the subsiding 
Pouder, by many affusions of fair Water, 1700 Dryden 
Iliad I. 71X With Terror trembled Heav'ns subsiding Hill, 
X769 E. Bancroft Guiana 279 The liquor is decanted from 
the subsiding bread, and drank. X779 Mirror No. 66 
Specifying, .the subsiding state of her aflections towards 
them. 1839 Darwin Foy. Nat, xxii. 561 'i’hat class of 
widely-encircling reefs, which indicate a subsiding land. 
xB^ Ld. Lytton Let. to W.}Vard2^ Sept., The after eflects 
of it< subsiding eddies. 

II Snbsidinm (snbsi’dinm). PI. subsi'dia. 
[L. : see Subsidy.] A help, aid, subsidy, 

1640 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. (1692) 1. 50 It was reasonable 
that in Subsidium they should contribute some help to their 
Neighbours, a 1676 Hale Prim, Orig, Alan. 170 If left to 
it self without the continued Subsidium and Influence of 
the Divine Providence, 1729 Swift Let, to Botingbroke 
31 Oct., Because I cannot be a great Lord, 1 w'ould acquire 
what is a kind of subsidium. 18x7 T. L. Peacock Melin- 
court II. 282 They have at all times a little more than they 
actually need, a subsidium for age or sickness. 1878 M. 
Pattison in Encycl. Brit. VII L 5x7/2 Even if Erasmus had 
at his disposal the MSS. subsidia for forming a text. 

Subsidize (sobsidsiz), v. [f. SuBsiDv-h-izE.] 

1. Irans. a. To make a payment for the purpose 
ofsecuringtheservice5of(mercenaryoraliemroop5). 

1795 Seward Anecd. (1796) III. 3B2 Lord Chatham was 
obliged to call in to its aid the mercenary troops of other 
Nations: these. .be subsidised with a liberal. .hand. XB03 
Wellington in Gurw, Desp. (1835) II, 223 The latter has 
agreed to subsiuize one company of artillery and two bat- 
talions of native infantry. 1838 Phbscott Ferd. Ijr/s, ir.xiVi 
He obtained a small supply of men from bis Italian ailitfi 
and subsidized a corps of 8000 Swiss. 1878 Lkcky Eng, in 
sSt/i Cent. 1. ill. 350 An army of about 44000 Swedes, Danes, 
and Hessians was subsidised. 

b. To furnish (a country, nation, princes) with 
a subsidy for the purpose of securing their assistance 
or their neutrality in war. 

a X797 H. Walpole Afem, Reign Geo. Ill (1845) I. vH. 205 
Lillie Princes are subsidized, when not worthy of reciproca- 
tion. 1805 Spirit Publ. yrnls. IX. i, I have sought relief 
in hearing the censure of AdminLtration for subsidizing the 
Continent, 2860 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose I. 66 To 
subsidize one power againsi another. 

2. transf. a. To secure the services of by pay- 
ment or bribery, 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 26 note, Deigning to 
subsidize a venal pen in order to throw a gloss over, the 
flagrant dereliction. 1871 Daily News 6 Nov.* It was. .to 
abstain, .from subsidising the press.^ 2899 Kipukg Stalky 
66 The three. .stood to attention. .in full view of all the 
visitors, to whom fags, subsidised for that end, pointed them 
out as victims of Prout’s tyranny. 

fig, 1B62 F. Hindu Philos, Syst. 222 In its opera- 
tions, it [rc. the soul] subsidizes all the sense-organs. 

b. To furnish funds for (a scheme Or course of 
action), rare. 

2858 Froude Hist. Eng, HI. xvi.431 Like ^ many of the 
northern abbots, be might have been hoarding a fund to 
subsidize insurrection. 

c. To support by grants of money : now esp. of 
the government or some central authority contri- 
buting to the upkeep of an institution, etc. 

1828 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIIL 592 For the British 
Government to pay the Roman Catholic clergy would be to 
subsidize the Court of Rome against itself. 2872 P all Alall 
Gaz. 23 Aug. 10 M. Ihiers’ unhappy stroke of financial 
ingenuity actually subsidizes the detested Teuton. 2876 
J. Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. ii. Hi. 129 In several places, we 
find the councils actually subsidizing adventure schools. 
sZZsAIanch. Exam. 27 Feb. 5/2 The schools. .have been 
sub>xdised by grants from the county magistrates. 19x1 
iPar Dept. Provis. Subsidy Scheme 2 The full terras under 
which the War Department will subsidize vehicles. 

Hence Su'bsidized, Su'bsidizing vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. ; Subsidiza-tion, Su'bsicUzer. 

2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1907) L 142 The abandonment 
of the subsidizing policy, so far at least as neither to goad or 
bribe the continental courts into war. 2870 W. R. Greg 
Pol. Probl. 20 The encouragers and subsidisers of all other 
states through their crises of despondency and destitution. 
1872 Daily News 25 Mar., Every coomry has its subsidized 
lines of steamers, which carry mails to all parts of the world. 
2881 Athenxum 27 Aug. 274/1 'Ibe subsidizing of political 
benefit societies by well-to-do Conservaiives. 2884 Pall 
Alall Gaz. 27 Mays/2 He. .put an extinguisher upon all 
hopes of a conference with the subsidizing nations, or the 
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xntroduclion of n counterrailmc: lanfi*. Daily Chron, 
* Jan* s /5 '-i'fae statement as to Mr, Schiff^ subsidisation of 
the alleged Galveston scheme is inaccurate. 'i^ZAtltynxum 
31 pet. 545/3 It was about to cease as a subsidized publi* 
cation of the French Government, 
t Subsrduons, a. Obs. rare-', [irreg. f. L. 
substdium Sdbsidt sb. or F. subside Subside sb . : 
see -uous.] Assisting, subsidiary. 

X490 Caxton xix, 71/29 Y* subsiduous fori^. F, 

sHhcidc\ modre that hath made the to be norysshed..wyth 
the mylke of the tygres of Yrcanye. 

SuDSidy (so'bsTdi), sb. Also 4-7 subsidie, 5 
-sidee, -sydye, 5-6 -sidye, 5-7 -sedye, 6 sub- 
sedy, -sydy, -sidey, -sidwo (?). [a. AF. stib- 

suite — OF. (and AF.) sttbsuie, ad. L. sitbsidittm. 
Cf. Pr, subsidi^ It. sttssidio^ Sp,, Pg. sub 5 idio.'\ 

1 . Help, aid, assistance. Also with a and //, 
Obs. or arch, 

1387 Trev*sa Higden (Rolls) III. 469 Evcrych [element 
of the body) schulde. ,3eve us special heipe and suteidie by 
his owne dispensacioun. 1431-50 tr. /^/^«(RoUs) II. 189 
A ihowmbe in the rnhle foote of Pyrrhus kjmge, the tow- 
chenge of whom 3afe subsidy ageyne venom. 1401 Ryman 
Poems Ixxxi. 3 in Archtv Stud. tieu. S/r. LXXXIX. 250 
Petir and Paule and seintis alie..For subsidie to you we 
calle. ?xS33 Frith (title) An other boke against Rastel 
named the subsedye or bulwark to his fyrst boke. 1553 
Latisicr Serm. Lord's Prayer vii. (1563) 53 [45] To cry vnlo 
god. .for a subsidie against this. .enemy. 1557 Pays'ell 
Batylay's yuptrih 52 On the right w/nge. .he ordeyned 
as it were a forward enforced with a threfold subsidie or 
socour. ^ 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. viii. 280 Before he 
began his voyage he craved a subsidie of prayers from the 
Monks of S. Albanes, 1675 Alsop Anti-^Sozzo iii. § 2. 203 
It|s a very Ruful cause that needs such Subsidies to main- 
tain it. 2830 Sir Vi. HhmiJtQH Discuss. (1853) 68 Dr. Brown 
. .rejects as unphilosophical, those hj'perphj’sical subsidies. 

2 . Efid^ Hist, A pecuniary aid granted by par- 
liament to the sovereign to meet special needs. 

In the X4th and X5th centuries the term (occurring, in the 
AF. form siiiside, in 2^40 Rolls Parlt. II. 222/2, 217/r, 
2353 27 Edw. Ill Slat. i. c. 4, 238* 5 Rich. II staL ii. c 3) 
was applied mainly to the taxes on cloth, wool, leather, and 
skins, and the duties of tonnage and poundage. In Tudor 
times it was applied ^re-emlnently to a tax of 4X. in the pound 
on lands and or. Zd. in the pound on movables. Its applica. 
tion to tonnage and poundage was continued in acts of 
parliament until 2707 /Ic/ 6 /fringe. 48.^ In 1698 an increased ; 
percentage of duty charged upon certain articles was known 
as the New Subsidy. 

The term has been extended by legal and historical writers 
to the aids derived from the tenth, the dfieenth, and^ other 
sources. ^ The old lawyers, e. g. Coke, term the duties on 
wool, skins, and leather, * perpetual ' subsidies, the others 
being classed as 'temporary*. 

t Book of subsidy^ = subsidy.book (see 4). 

f 2380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) J03 Whanne kyng & lordis 
axeden of greteprelatis subsidies & dymes for here temper- 
altes. i43s[seeloNNAGe2A2]. xaitxRollso/ParU.W ,\i%lz 
The forsaid pouere Commens..graunton to oure said I^rd 
Che Kyng. . a subsidie of xxxiii s« iiii d.. .of every sak weight 
of Wolle, and of every ccxl. of Wolle felle. 2435 Hid. 
289/2 With outeanysutuideepaj'ngfor the same (re. WoolJ. 
ex46o Fortescue 6 - Lvu. Mon. vi. (1885) 222 The 
kynge hath therfore subsidie off pondage and tonnage. 
2544 Churehzv, Acc, St, GileSf Reading (ed. Nash) 70 To 
the kynges collectors for the subsidie ix* iiij*. c 2550 Disc. 
Common Weal Eng (1803) 55 Which.. myght relcue them 
[xe. breeders of wool) of theire substdwes. 2572 Acts Prhy 
Council VIII. 20 The assessing and taxing of the first 
payment of the Subsedye graunted by the Layctie at the 
^a^>t Parliament. 2582 Lambarde Eiren. 11. ii. (1588) 109 
Such as have their names registred in the Booke of Sub- 
sidie. 2593 Shaks, 2 Hen. K/, iv. vii. 25 He that made 
vs pay one and twenty Fifteenes, and one shilling to the 
pound, the last Subsidie. 2603-4 Act 2 yas, /, c.^33 § 2 
Except and foreprised out of this Graunt of Subsidie & of 
Poundage, All maner of Woollen Cloth made or wrought. 
2604 Proclam, in Rates 0/ Marchandizes (c x6io)y Queene 
Mary.. did. .assesse vpon Clothes carried out of thisRealme 
by way of Marchandize, a certaine rate for the Custome and 
Subsidie of them. 2647 Clarendos Hut. Reh, 1. 1 8 There 
was a mention, .of granting five Subsidies, a proportion., 
scarce ever before heard of in Parliament. 26^ Act 12 
Chets. II:, c. 4 A Subsidy granted to the King of Tonnage 
and Poundage and other summes of Money payable upon 
Merchandize Exported and Imported. a\niao'^\s:\^u Diary 
II Klay 2672, The subsidie now given by Parliament to 
his Majesty. 2723 Land. Gaz. No. 6366/2 All Goods., 
which shall have remained in His Majesty’s Warehouse for 
Security of the Duties Twelve Months, the Subsidies and 
Duties not paid. 1738 Chambers Cyel. s.y., In the List of 
English Duties, or Impositions, aredivers Kinds ofSubsidies : 
Old Subsidy, Additional Imposition to the old Subsidy. New 
Subsidy, third Subsidy; Two-thirds Subsidy. 2845 McCul- 
loch Taxation n. vi. (1852) 235 The new subsidy, granted 
in the reign of William HI, was an add^iuon of s per cent, 
to the duties on most imported commodities. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. vu. § 5 (1882) 39s The perils of her reign drove 
her [Elizabeth] at rare intervals to the demand of a subsidy. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxtti. 181 In those days a 
su Dsidy took the form of a feudal grant. 

b. transf, A pecuniary aid exacted by a pnnee, 
lord, etc. 

a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 89 That quene.^.dede mani 
aduersiteez to the pepille, by tailez and subsidiez. 2489 
Caxton Faytes 0/ A. iii. v. 276 Hi’S subgeltes of ryht are 
holden to sette a subsydye upon them self, 2560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane*s Comm. 42 b, A suosidie is to be gathered in all 
counlreis of the Empyre for the Turkishe warre. 2603 
Holland PlutarcJCs Mor. 403 Certaine paiments and sub» 
sidles which he would have to bz levied of his subjects. 
2609 Skene Reg. MaJ. ii. Ixxiii, Of helps and subsidies 
asked be the Lord fra his men... As quben his sonne and 
heire is to be made knlcht, or quben he is to giue his eldest 
dochter in mariage. 2781 Gibbon Decl. «V Axxxi. (2787) 
III. 225 He stipulated an annual subsidy of com and money. 
VOL. X. 


1863 Stanley yem. Ch. I. xx. 347 From the treasury of the 
sanctuary.. they granted him a subsidy. 

3 . A grant or contribution of money, a. ^ett. 
2432 Cov. Leet Bk. 36 The maiour to gyve a subsydye of 
money to the wardens of j*che warde. c 2450 Godsteno Reg. 
394/7 And whan she wold entir religion, the forsaid Hugh 
shold yeve to the same xx. tnarke into subsidie. 2560 Daus 
tr. Sleidands Comm. a86 He shall gevc to his children as 
a subsidie an bondreth thousand crounes. 2722 Steele 
S/eet. No. 53 p 20 Your Mention of a Subsidy for a Prince 
in Misfortune. x8Sa Thackeray Philip xvi, Out of small 
earnings [he] managed to transmit no small comforts and 
subsidies to old parents living somewhere in Munster. 

b. A sum of money paid by one country to an- 
other for the promotion of war or the preservation 
of neutrality. 

t Treaty of subsidy, a subsidiary treaty. 
x668 TcMfLE Let. to Sir O. Bridgman 27 Tan., Wks, 1720 
II. 56 The hopes we must give him of obtaining Subsidies 
from Spain, which might countervail what they might lose 
from France. 1737 VII. 705/2 This Court.. has 

push d with so much Ardour the Treaties of Subsidy with 
Sweden and Denmark, as that they are both very far ad- 
vanc’d. 283a tr, SismondPs Ital. Key. xv. 324 Maximilian 
had never money enough to carry on the war without the 
subsidies of his allies. ^ 1870 Stanhope Hist. En^. xii. 420 
He proposed to contribute by monthly subsidies to the 
prosecution of the war against Philip if Philip persevered. 

c. Financial aid famished by a state or a public 
corporation in fartherance of an undertaking or 
the upkeep of a thing. 

2867 Smyth SailoPs Worddtk., Subsidy.. ^ sum allowed 
for the conveyance of malls. 2882 H. Fawcett Free Trade 
ff Prot. (ed. 4) 38 The special object of assisting through 
postal subsidies the American shipping trade. 1B83 D. A. 
Wells Merck. Mar. 141 It seems clear. .that subsidies as 
a means of restoring American shipping cannot be made the 
policy of the United States. 1923 War Dept, Subsidy 
Scheme x Only those lorries which comply in every par- 
ticular with the terms of this specification.. will be eligible 
for the grant of full subsidy. 

d-A"-. 

12x631 Donnc Valed. Bk. 42 Poems 1912 I. 31 Woman- 
kinde, Who though from heart, and eyes, 'ITiey exact great 
subsidies, Forsake him who on them relies, t a 2639 T. 
Carew^ Poems (1651) 25 Universall losses may command 
A subsidie from every private eye;. 

4 . attrib.^ xts subsidy act, fee \ f subsidy book, a 
book kept for recording the names of those liable 
to pay subsidy ; f subsidy citizen, s= subsidy man ; 
t subsidy man, a person liable to pay subsidy ; 
hence, a man of means or substance ; t subsidy 
money, money derived from a subsidy ; subsidy 
roll, « subsidy book ; f subsidy treaty, a sub- 
sidiary treaty, b. Applied to vehicles subsidized 
by the War Office in peace time while in their 
owners’ hands and Uabie to be called upon at the 
ontbreak of war; as subsidy lorry j mcuHne. 

• 2920 Encyct. Brit. (ed. tx)XI. 86 Vniform rales of duty 
were fixed in England by the 'Subsidy Act of i66a 2575 
Laneham Let. (1872) 35 Bear with me, though perebauns 
I place not thoz Gentimen. . after tbeyr estatez: for 1 am 
neyther good heraud of arme^ nor yet kno hoow they are 
set in the 'Subsydy booker. 1594 Lvly Mother Bombie ii. 

V, He that had a cup of red wine to his oysters, was boysled 
in the Queenes subsidie booke, a 2613 Overbury C/tarac- 
ters. Wise Man Wks. (2856) 60 He ebuseth not friends by 
the subsidy-book, and is not luxurious after acquaintance. 
2663 Marvell Carr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 93 The old way of 
rating in the subsidy-books. 2607 Middleton Michaelmas 
Tenn iii. iv, If we procure you two substantial 'subsidy 
citizens to bail you. 2921 War Dept. Provis. Subsidy 
Scheme 2 A proportion of the initial *subsidy fee. 2923 Ley^ 
land Motors Ltd., Standard War Office “Subsidy lurry . .War 
Office “Subsidy machines. 2592 Pcrcivall Sp.Dictflanama, 
“subsidie men, Classic iributariorum, 2597-8 Act 39 Eliz. 
c. 3 § I Fower substan^ll Howsholdcrs there bcinge Sub- 
sidy men, or for wanle of Subsidy men fower other substan- 
ciall Howscholders. 1628 Archd. Essex Colch. Defos. 
Rule foL 50 (MS.) He is worth (his debts beinge paid) a 
hundretb pounds, but is no subsidie man. x6*6 Donne 
Serm. IxviL (2640) 63o, I will be a Subsidy man so far, so 
far pay Gods debts, as to celebrate with condigne praise the 
goodnesse of that man, a 2676 Hals Prim, Orig. Man. 

It. X. 337 If we should.. compare the numbets of Trained 
Souldiers then and now, the number of Subsidy-men then 
and now, they will easily ^ve us an Account of a very great 
Increase and Multiplication of People. 2595 io toth. Rep, 
Hist, MSS. Comm, App. V. 455 The “subsidey money 
growetog to the said towne. 2635-^ in Rushw. Hist. Colt. 
(1659) 1 . 188 'i^ether these Eight Ships lent to the French 
King, .were not paid with the Subsidy-money? 2886 
cyel. Brit, XX. 3x3/1 The “subsidy rolls record the fifteenths 
and tenths, &c., granted by parliament to the crown. 2747 
GentL Mag. XVI 1 . 408 They continue to talk of the speedy 
march of a powerful body of troops to the assistance of the 
allies, in pursuance of a •subsidy-treaty. 1763 in iotk Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. i. 348 We did not renew last year 
the Subsidy Treaty with the King of Prussia. 

Hence Su’hsidy v. (only in Carlyle), to subsidize. 

2837 Carlyle VII. iii, Austria hesitates; finally 
refuses, being subsidied by Pitt. 2858 — Fredk. Gt.- ni, xx. 

1. 372 The English, .fought and subsidied from side 10 side 
of Europe. 

i’Subsi'fiHf z'* Ohs, \yA,\^sub5igndre,i. sttb‘ 
Sub- 2 + ssgnare to Sion. Cf. OF. soubsigner 
(13th c.), mod.F. soussigner (i6th c.).] 

L trans. To sign one’s name under, subscribe, 
attest with one’s signature or mark. Also, to 
subscribe (one’s name). 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. i. 10 He promIsed..by a wnting 
subsigned with his owne hand, that [etc.). 2589 Haklu\t 


SUBSIST. 

I hands 

tath of the Sophie and his Sccrctann. 1605 CAiinEN Jeewi. g, 
Neyther have thevseene..anydeede.. before theConqueS, 
but subsigned withwosses and single names. i683 in Gutch 
Majesty intended. .to require them 
to suteigne the £.xamimtions. 1700 T. Mado.x Formulare 
p *xyt,The Usage in This Kingdom was.., 
Ho^CrosiS' Subsigning their Names witll 

b. pass. To be signed so-and-so. 

1583 Stocker CiV. IFams Lenve C. it. 66 b. This sentence 
was pronounced the 4 of June 1368. And subsigned, Duke 
de Alua. 2®7 N, Johnston Assnr, Abby Lands 289 Dated 
at Rome...Subsigned Beltradus, 2700 T. Madox Formu- 
lare Angltc. (1702) p. xxvii, A Charter of K. Eadmund..b 
subsigned, Ego Eadmundus [etc.]. 

c. pass. To have a certain inscription under- 
neath. 

157. Boss EWECE .,4 rwmrfe lit. esb, H. Hathe to hys Creste, 
a Verme hanante propre, subsigned about the tayle with a 
scrowe conteining thys Apothegme. Est iticlyla Firtus. 

absol, or intr. To append one’s signature ; 
(with clause) to testify that ... In quots.j^. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions iiL (x888) 20 Till iudgement 
haue subsigned, and circunstance sealed, a 2586 Sidney 
L ii. The heav’ns subsigned with their handes, That 
God injustice eminentlie raignes, 

3 . trans. To sign away, 

2605 Sir C. Cornwallis in Winwood Mem. (2725) II. 75 
His owne Treasurie was exhausted, his Rents. .su-signed 
[sic] for the most parte for the Payment of Money txjrrowed. 

+ Snbsiglia'tioil. Obs, [ad. late L. subsignd- 
tiOf^onemf n. of action f. subsigndre to Subsign.] 
Signatnre ; affixing a seal. Also fg. 

2590 Swinburne Test, 27 The presence of vij. witnesses,., 
their subscription, their subsignation. x6xa Shelton Qnix. 

1. iv. iv, (2620) 328 This is as good as subsignation of your 
hands-writing. 2656 [? J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's Penpat. 
Inst. App. 339 To fortify the Institutions, 1 would recom- 
mend to Thee, with a subsignation of Theo!og>’ [orig. TheO‘ 
hgizcJnrographo]. iqooT.biihXMxFormulareAngtic.iijoz) 
p. xxvii, No great Stress can be laid upon the words of 
Subsignation to K. Edw>’*s Charter. Z’jt&A\i.iVFzParergon 
482 The Subsignation or putting a Man’s Mark or Signet. 

t Subsi'gned, ///. a, Obs. [Rendering F. 
soussigni, pa. pple. of soussigner to sign under- 
neath.] Undersigned. 

2565 in R.p. Marsden Set. Pleas Crt. Admtr, (1897) II. 

56 We subsigned asseurers acknowledge and confesse to 
have asseured and doo assure to Pieter de Moueberon. 
Subsist (s£»bsi*st), sb. [Shortening of Sub- 
sistence.] Payment of wages on account ; « Sub 
sb. 7. 

2855 Leifchilo Cornwall 246 There is a custom of ad- 
vancing money to the miners called subsist, that they may 
live until the value of their two months' earnings is deter- 
mined. 2886 J. Barrowman Se. Mining Terms 65. 

b. attrib.j in subsist money, Subsistence 
MONEV I ; subsist week, a week for which subsist 
money is paid. 

x8^ in N. 4- Q. Ser. ix, (1900) VI, 246/2 Agree to pay.. 
Subsist Money each and every fortnight in such sums as 
may be agreeable to the Parties. 2843 CYmV Eugin. ^ Arch, 
yml, VI. 22/2 In the preceding account, no notice is taken 
of truck system, tommy shops, .or sub.sisi money. Ibid., 
The cuttings are measured generally every fortnight, the 
intervening time being subsist weel^, when the pay is on 
account 

Subsist (sz?bsi*st), V, [ad, L. subsisfere to 
stand still, stand Arm, cease, be adequate to, sup- 
port, f, sub^ Sub- 25 + jzr/ldr^ to stand (seeSiSTZ'.). 
Cf. F. subsister. It. sossistere, sttssislere, Sp., Pg- 
subsi5tir,'\ 

I, L inlr. To have an existence as a reality; to 
exist as a substance or entity. (Cf. Subsistence i.) 

*549 Com. Prayer, Qtncungtie vult, Pcrfecte God, 
and perfecte man : of a resonable soule, and humayne fleshe 
subsisting. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sjst. i. iv. 409 Those 
Ideas, which Plato sometimes contends to be Suhstances, 
and to sukist alone by themselves. 2692 Bentley Boyle 
Lect. vi. 297 Matter abstractly consider’d cannot have sub- 
sbted eternally. 2702 Norris Ideal World i. iii. 145 That 
God is being itself subsisting by itself. 2847 Emerson 
Poems 28 The young deities discussed.. What subsisteth, 
and what seems. 2874 Geo. Euot Coll. Brealf.-P. 370 
Define your Good. .Next, how it may subsist without the 
111 Which seems its only outline. 

2 . To have its being or existence in a certain 
manner, form, or state, or by a certain condition. 
Obs, or arch. 

2594 Hooker Eecl.Pol. 1. ii. § 2 In which essentiall vnitie 
of God a Trinitie personall ncueribelesse subsisteth. 2614 
Raleigh Hist. World v. L § 4-33* The one [xr. cavaln-J 
subsisting, by being at large; Ine other [sc. infantry], by 
close imbattailing. 2634 Milton Comus 686 The unexempt 
condition By which all mortal- frailty must subsist. *®49 
J. Ellistone tr. Behmen's Efist. P^c/. 7 All things 
proceed firom God, subsist in God. 2684 Contempt. St. Man 
I. i. (1699) 2 The being of Time consists only of a success^ 
of Instants , . subsisting only by a flux of 
Pope Ess. Man l 269 All hy 4", 

Passions are the elements of Life. *784 Cowter Pas t. 

367 By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 

3 . fa* Ehilos. To exist tn a substance or tn 

accidents. Obs. ... . 

*599 Sir J. Davies Nosce Tei/sum 11. iii. vnj.Jf she were 
butihe bodies accident, Md her wle ^wg did in « suhstjt, 

As white in snow. 2^8 Gale (^t. Genitlestv. m. S '^0 
wis- Creator.. has. .so constituted al moral Beings, both 
Virtues and Vices, as that they cannot subsist but in some- 
thine natural. 1690 Locke Hum. C/nd. 11. xxiil | 2 Not 
imaging bow these simple Ideas can subsist by themselves, 

5G 
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we accustom our selves, to suppose some Substratum, 
wheran they do subsist. i686South Senn, Isa. v.20 (1^27) 
II. 345 When they [rc. qualities] come to subsist in Particu- 
lars, and to be cloathed, and attended with several Acddents. 
iSzi CoLERiDGE'in Bloc^v. Mag. X. 219/2 The disciple of 
Malbranche, or of Berkeley, [affirms] that the objective 
subsists wholly and solely in the univereal subject— God. ^ 
b. gen. To consist, lie, or reside in some speci- 
fied thinjT, circumstance, fact, etc. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Sacr^ce Ivii, Your safelie in 
my sicknesse doth subsist. 1662 J. Davies tr. Maitdelslo's 
Trav. 27S It subsists only in the opinion wherewith most 
sea-men are prepossessed, that, certainly there is an Island 
in those parts. 1707 Fouktaishall Decis. (1759) II- 385 
It [xc. a collegium] can subsist and continue in one. 1732 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 38 The Universal Cause, .makes what 
Happiness we justly call Subsist not in the good of one, but 
alL 1741 Warburton Div. Lcgat. II. n. 371 For the one 
God being the supreme Magistrate, it [sc. theocrac>’J sub- 
sisted in the Worship of that God alone. 1784 C^wfer 
Tiroc. 390 His wealth, fame, honours, all that I intend, 
Subsist and centre in one point— a friend ! 1882 Coues 
Biogen (1884) 60 If there be no chemical or physical differ- 
ence [between a live amceba and a dead one], in what docs 
the great difference subsist? 

•fc. To consist^ Obs. rare, 

1631 BRATim'AtT WhivizieSi Pedler 139 Would you have 
a true sur\’ey of his family and number them by the pole? 
you shall finde them subsist of three heads: himselfe, his 
truck, and her mlsaet. 

4- To preserve its existence or continne to exist ; 
to remain in existence, nse, or force. 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonn, cxzii. 6 So long as braine and heart 
Haue facultie by nature to subsist. 1662 Stiluncfu Ong. 
Saerz in. i. § i The souls of men are capable of subsisting 
after death, a 17x5 Burnet Ovm Tiitu iii. (1724) 1. 517 All 
ccclestasfical Courts subsisted now by this lest only upon 
the King*s permission, 1734 tr. RolliiPs Anc. Hist. (1768) I. 
p. Ivii, The equivocality.. will not subsist in a translation. 
2746 Hervey Medit. (18x8) 9 The exercises of gratitude sub. 
sisted in pai^ise, 1752 tr. Rameau's Treat. Afusic 1x5 As 
soon^ as a Discord can be prepared, the Syncope no longer 
subsists. 1762 T, Mortimer Afan aron Broker (ed. 5^ 59 
The extensive scene of Jobbing, which has subsisted during 
the present urar. 1794 S. Williams Vennont i6r The murders 
of the inquisition sub^ted forcenturies. x8xt Jane Austen 
Sense ffSe 7 mb.-As'^ His regard for her., has subsisted through 
all theknowledge of dear Marianne’s unhappy prepossession 
for that worthless j’oung man I 2813 Prichard Phys, 
Hist. ATan vi. § 6. 3x1 The custom of eating their prisoners 
of war still su^ists in the central parts of the island of 
Celebes. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synehr. 189 He found 
that tradition subsisting among them. 29x2 Act t •i- 2 
Geo. c. 46 1 3 The term for which copyright shall sub- 
sist shall.. be toe life of the author ana a period of fifty 
years after his death. 

b. of physical things, Now rare* 

2622 T. WiLUAMSON tr. Cottlarfs Wise Vieillard 2 Adam 
and all his posteritie had subsisted and continued long vpon 
earth. 2740 Chestere. Let. xdii, Which charter subsists to 
this day, and Is called Magna Charta. 1772 Wesley Trw/. 

I Feb. (2827) IIL 439 Only the old chapel subsists. ^1774 
Golosm. Hai. Hist. (1862) I. vL 30 ^Vhere men and animals 
havclong subsisted. 28x9 Shelley Lcit.Vu Wks. i883 11. 
285 The centra] arch.. yet subsists. 29<^ Myers Hufu. 
Pers. I. 244 The bool^ of course, subsists ; it can be found in 
many libraries. 

i* c. To continue in a condition or position ; to 
remain (so-and-so), Ohs. 

2607 Shaik,^ C^r, V, vi 73, 1 am return’d your Souldier: 
..still subsisting Vnder your great Command. 2633 P, 
Fincher Purple Isl. n, xix, 'Ihe wandring heat (which 
quiet ne’re sufcisteth). 2650 G. Campbell in Thanes of 
Ca'vdar (Spalding CL] 293 Commending yow and your bed- 
fellow to the Lord, I subsist your loving freind Geo. 
Ccu^bell. 

to. Of physical objects: To be or live in a certain 
place or state. Ohs, 

2655 Stanley HisL Philos, il ii. (16S7) 6^/2 The Sea sub- 
sists upon the superficies of the Earth, which is (laL 1667 
Milton P.L.x. 922 Forlorn of thee, Whither shall I betake 
me, where subsist ? a 27x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 97 A 
private Man maybe consider'd.. as a single hlan subsisting 
by himself. ^1813 W. Taylor Engl. Syn. (1856)284 That is 
aquatile, which subsists in water. 

o. Of a condiiion or quality : To eaast. 

27TO CoL Rec. PenMylv. IIL 362 Thatthercshould never 
any Uneasiness subsist between us. 2759 Johnson in Bos- 
(1831) I. 327 You have from me all the regard can 
possibly subsist in the heart, 2777 Watson Philip //, x. 
(1793) 1. 422 Granted upon a condition which did not yet 
subsist. 1855 Pbescott Philip 11 ^ ii. vi. I. 205 The best 
possible understanding seems to have subsisted between 
them. 

IL *}*7. To make a stand, stand firm, hold out. 
2643 Cromwell in Lett, ff Sp. (1850) I. xv. 219 Make 
ibem able to live and sub^t. a 1662 Heylin Laud i. 
(i663) 162 If he cannot subsist, there is litile'or nothing left 
to hinder the House of Austria from being .. blaster of 
Germany. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 359 Firm we subsist, yet 
possible to swerve. 2672 — P.R. m. 19 All the world <^uld 
net sustain thy Prowess, or subsist In battel 1726 Cavallier 
ATerti, xv. 293 There I gave Ravenal necessary Instruaions 
either to avoid meeting the Enemy, or to subsist- 
tU. To keep on, persevere. Ohs. 

1632 Lithgow Trazr. vui. 372 He succumb’d, and could 
not subrist, not beelog vsed to pedestriall trauayle. 

't' 8 . To stand, hold good. Ohs. rare. 

2747 J. Howe Let. to S. Thci 7 ips(m ii SepL, If this story 
subsists, I presume orders VitH be given. ' 

*t* 9. To cease, stop at a certain point Ohs. 

<1x637 Spomsw'ooo Hist. CJu Scot. vl(i677) 403 Nor did 
iheir folly, or madness rather, subsist here. exMo R. Mac- 
Ward Contend. (172^ 41 (Jam.), Here, at this lime, I shall 
‘subsist, sincel will have occasion tospe^ lothis matter after- 
ward. Ibid. 227, 1 might here sul^ist. Ect..l shall append 
■ , . these few things. 


TTT, 10. tram. To provide sustenance for ; to 
support or maintain with provisions or funds ; to 
maintain, support, keep: said of provisions, funds, 
etc., or of the persons dispensing them. 

a 2683 Sidney Disc. Goa.', 11. xxvi. (1704) 287 Taking from 
them all ways of subsisting their Familys. 2698 Frocer 
Voy. 158 The Free-booters had contributed very much to 
subsist them for the first Years of the War. 27x0 Addison 
Toiler No. 119 P 2 We descry millions of species subsisted 
on a green leaf. 1725 Berkeley Let. x6 July, When I 
accepted the^Deanry it was not with any view of subsisting 
the College in Bermuda with its Income. 1725 Bradley's 
Fam. DicL^w Breedm^oLAfilkf she. .has 

not Milk enough to subsist her Calf. 2749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xv. xi, To be subsisted at her Expence from that 
little Fortune she had independent of her Father. 2854 
Blackvo. Mag. LXXVL i Cultivating just as much land 
as would subsist them. 2879 H. George Progr. If Pov, 
1. V. (i88x) 78 We have seen that capital does not advance 
wages or subsist labourers, but that its functions are to 
assist labour, xgox P. Fountain Deserts N. Amer. x. 235 
You can subsist them [sc. mules].. in a country where you 
could not find food for horses. 

b To maintain, provide for, provision (troops). 
Also formerl}', to give pay or allowance (1802 
C. James Milit. Diet.'). 

2687 T. Brown Saints in Wks. 1730 1. 78 Explain 

to him after what manner you subsisted your cloven regi- 
ment. 1704 Lend. Ca2. No. 4045/3 The Charge of Subsist- 
ing these Officers and Men must be very great. 2799 
Harris in Owen Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 120 We have a 
sufficient stock of provisions to subsist the troops. 2868 
Mendell & Craighill tr. JominPs Art 0/ War iii, 77 A 
French army upon the Elbe might be subsisted from West- 
phalia. 2898 Mahan iVifiioi* 11. 242 If France. .was. .sub- 
sisting an army corps upon Neapolitan territory. 

re^. 18x0 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 456 Massena cannot 
long subsist himself in his position. 2842 Catlin H. A tner. 
lud. (2844) II. 39 The troops will be obliged to subsist 
themselves. 

11. To maintain or support oneself ; to live upon 
food or money, or by a particular occupation. 

a. intr. {AXs^Jig.) 

2646 Sir T. Brow'ne Pseud. Ep. i.vilafi Whose argument 
Is but precarious and subsists upon the charity of our 
as^entments. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 162 Ireland 
..reduced to that jgood degree of Husbandry., that it not 
only Subsisted of itself.. but really increased the Revenue 
of the Crown. 2672 in Verney Mem. {igoj) IL 355, I have 
not wherewithal! to subsist. 2777 Sir W. Joses Ess. i. 
Poems 289 Our Europ^n poetry has subsists too long on 
the perpetual repetition of the same images. 2B30 M. 
Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 291 Animals which subsist upon 
vegetables. 1865 Dickens Mui, Fr. liv, Their forefathers 
had . . modestly subsisted on the Docks. 2885 Eneycl. Brit. 
XIX. 255/2 r rom that time he subsisted by literature. 

b. refi. , 

27x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. (Globe) 556 He said no Peeune to 
carry him thither, or to subsist himself when be came there. 
1756 Burke Find, Hat. Soc. sSllie people, .began to subsist 
themselves from the publtdc Revenues. ^ a 2806 Horsley 
Serm, (xSrt) 2x5 An idle peasantry subsist themselves by 
theft and violence. 2842 Catlin N. Amer. Jnd. xx. (1844) 
I. 142 The horses. .subsist themselves, in winter and sum- 
mer over the vast plains of prairie. 

*f* 12. inlr. To support life, keep alive, live. Ohs. 
zjzj Swire Petit. Cu/ZrVrxWks. 1755 III. L 130 Should It 
happen . . that this city should be deprived of the sunbeams 
for several months; how will his majesty's subjects subsist? 
2775 Johnson Tax. no^ Tyr. 29 The b^y may subsist, though 
less commodiously, without a limb. 2784 Cowper Task v. 
79 How find the myriads. .Due sustenance, or where subsist 
they now? 2794 S. Williams Verutont-^Z Several colonies 
of white people have subsisted in the torrid zone of America. 

b. Hj’perbolically, with a negative expressed or 
implied, 

2756 MP.S- Calderwood in Collness Collect. (Maitland 
Club) 204 Hussy could not subsist without cards. 2758 
Johnson Idler No, 7 f 2 It is difficult to conceive how roan 
can subsist without a Nesvs-paper. 

1 13. trans, a. To carry on, keep up. Ohs, 

2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib, ii. xxv. 254 The contents of 
the Letters, were to pray i^des to subsist the warre, 
t b. To keep life in. Obs. 

27x6 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 493 It cannot be believed that 
a Supply, by this means obtained, can long subsbt a Divex:. 

Subsistence (s^rstens). Also 7 - (now 
erron.) aubsistance. fad- late L. suhsisteniia, f. 
snbsistens Subsistekt : see -ence. Cf. F. suh~ 
sistaiue (from i 6 th c-). It. sussiste7tza, Sp., Pg. 
subsisienda. The L. word represents etymologi- 
cally Gr. vTTQcraais Htpostasis.] 

I. L Existence as a substance or entity; sub- 
stantial, real, or independent existence* 

^ X432-50 tr. Higden (RoMs) IIL 221 Plato, whiche putte 
in (jod a cause of subsistence Xoh^Xgui dixit in Deocausam 
esse subsistendi\. 1603 lAoULKseo PlutarcJCs Mor, xo32 It 
[se. the soul] hath the subsistence and composition by har- 
mony, but barmonle it is none. 2637 Gillespie Engl. Pop, 
Cerem. iri- i v. 65 An abstract is no more an abstract, if it have 
asubsistence. <1x^5 J. GooDvna Being^lled with the Sp. 
(iBty) 209 The distinct mamier of thesuteistenceof this one 
God— viz., that he subsists in threes which we call persons. 
x68o Burnet Rochester (1692) 57 He believed the soul had 
a distinct subsistence, a 2712 Ken Hymns Evang, Poet, 
Wks. I. 28 A Drop, which has Subsistence when alone, Will 
loose it when into the Ocean thrown. 2736 Chandler Hut. 
Persec. 43 Berjdlus also.. taught that our Saviour had no 
proper personal subsistence before his becoming Man, 
Wabburton Div. Legal, L 47 This reason is a mere abstract 
Notion, which hath no real Subsistence. 2838 [F. Haywood] 
tr. Kant's Crit. Pure Reason 654 Subsistence [Subsisiend\ 
the existence of the substance^ as iahertace is that of the 
i aeddeot. 


2. A thing that has substantial or real existence. 

2605 Timme Qiursit, i. ii. 7 The soule and body of the 
world are knit together by the..mthereal spirits, ..Joyn- 
ing each part of the whole into one subsistence. 2650 
Earl Monm. tr, Senault's Man bee. Guilty 50 When 
she [sc, the soul] withdraws within her self she knows sub- 
sistences, she treats with spirits. 1659 Moxon Tutor 
Asiron. i. (1686^ i They, .concluded the parts to be Round : 
I mean, Every intire Subsistence, as the Stars, Planets, and 
the Earth. <22774 Tucker Z/.AhL (1834) U* *91 Because 
substances cannot inexist in anything, much less coexist in 
thesame subject ; therefore he [r^. Plato] styled themhj’po- 
siases or subsistences. 

f b. The substance of a thing. Ohs. 

1^5 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. 27 b, The one [se. power] ex- 
pressed in making the subsistence of the mater, & the 
other [sc. wisdom] in disposing the beauty of the fourme, 
2653 H. More Antid. Ath. Pref. § 8 (1712) 5 The framing 
of Matter into the bare subsistence of an Animal. 

fB. The condition or quality of inhering or 
residing in something. Obs, 

^ 2628 T. Spencer Logick 50 The forme is not the difference 
it sclfe; for, a forme is a subsistence in an vnilie. 2650 
Hobces De Corpore Politico 133 The Subsistence and 
Migration of Accidents from place to place. 

4- Continued existence ; continuance. Now rare, 

2626 Bullokar Engl. Exp,^ Subsistence^ the abiding'or 
continuance of a thing in it owne estate. 1628 Coke On 
Litt. 122 A thing of perpetuall subsistance and continuance. 
2642 in Kusbw. Hist. Coll. (1602) in. 1. 771 This time of 
urgent Necessity, which so much importeth the Safety, and 
even the very subsistance of Us and Our good People. 1649 
Milton Eikon. xxviL 217 This Liberty of the Subject con- 
cerns himself and the subsistence of his own regal power. 
<2x687 U. More in GlanvilVs Sadducismus (2689) 445 
Believing no subsistence of the Soul of Christ after Death. 
2729 h\iTVE.VLSertn. Wks. 1874 II, 100 It is necessary for 
the very subsistence of the world, that . .injustice, and cruelty, 
should be punished. 1769 Robertson K, vil III. 3 

This barbarous outrage committed during the subsistence 
of truce. <2 1782 Watson Philip III, in. (1793) I. 380 To 
rival the Dutch in those branches of commerce which they 
had engrossed during the subsistence of the war. 2875 
Gorman tr. Stvedenborfps Chr. Psychol, il. 19 Subsistence 
is the plain proof of existence. Hence the welUknown 
maxim, Subsistence is perpetual existence. 

*i* 5. A State or mode of existence. Ohs. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. IL § 2 Euery person hath his 
owne subsistence which no other besides bath. 2627 
in Rushw, Hist, Coll. (1650) I, 499 Let us all labor to 
get the King on our side, ana this may be no hard matter, 
considering the neer subsistence between the King and 
people, 02676 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. 299 The \Yalry 
Consistence, left in a circular subsistence by the subsiding 
of the Ball of Earth into the common Center of the Universe. 
1 6. TheoU Any of the three Persons of the 
Trinity ; = Hypostasis 5 . Obs, 

In late Gr. vnoaraoi^ was used as the equivalent of L. 
persona*, but in thttrt&list CofitraEutychenetHestor/wfi 
iii, ascribed to Boethius, It is stated that subxisten/ia in this 
sense renders Gr. ovoMote, 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. L xiii. 32 , 1 call therefore 
a Persone, a subsistence in the essence of God. Xx.Bul- 

lingeds Decades iv. iii. 624/t We doe neither confound, nor 
yet denye or take away the three Subsistences or persons of 
the diuine essence. X64XM1LTON A'5/^/r. li.Wks. 2851 III. 68 
The third subsistence of Divine Infinitude, illumining Spirit. 
01670 South Senn, Col. iL 2 (1727) IV, 295 One single, 
undivided Nature’s casting itself into three Subsistences, 
without receding from itsown Unity, 2685 Baxter Paraphr, 
H. T. Phil. iL 5, 6 Cbrbt,..the Brightness of his Father's 
Glory, and the express I mage of his Subsistence, (or Person), 
0 2704 [see SuBSiSTENT xb. 3). 

U. t7. Basis, foundation ; —Hypostasis 2 , Ohs, 

a 1632 Donne Selections (2840) 78 I.et us look first to.* 
reason; for if we lose that. .there is no footing, no sub- 
sistence for grace. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 348 What 
is God, but the very Being of all things that yet are no^ and 
the Subsistence of things that are? 

fS. Sediment; = Hypostasis i a. Obs. 

2622 Peacham CompL Gent. z. x6 The pure Oyle cannot 
mingle with the water, no more this extracted quintessence 
and Spirit of Vertue, with the dregges and subsistence of 
vnwonhinesse, 

m. 9. The provision of support for animal life ; 
the furnishing of food or provender* Now rare 
exc. in means of subsistence, 

c 2645 Howell Lett. 11. Hv. (1892) 454 A Tree call’d Man- 
gitais, which affords. .all things. .that belong to the sub- 
sistence of man- 2655 Cromwell Nov. (1845) II. 390 
What necessary supplies, asw'cllfor comrortablesubsisteoce 
asforyoursecurityagainst theSpaniard, this place mayaffbrd 
a 2704 T. Brown Praise Pov. Wks. 2730 1. 104 TiHing their 
own few acres of ground forthesubsistcnceof their families. 
27^ A Young FamtedsLett. to People 99 Furnishing turnips 
for the winter subsistance of the cattle. 2794 S. Williams 
Vermont 103 As the means of subsistence were destroyed, 
they removed further to the westward. 2B33 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Farttt uL 39, I should not wonder if you must pay 
for the suteistence of your cow this winter by extra labour. 
2867 Smiles Huguerwts Eng. xiy. (1880) 244 Finding ibe 
door to promotion or even to subsistence closed against him. 
1884 Lavj Times ReP, L. 9/2 We submit that the court will 
not reduce the defendant to beggary by selling 1^ only 
means of subsistence. 

b. The upkeep ^aa army; the provision of 
supplies for troops. 

2746 Cb/. Ree. Pennsybo. V. 41 ‘The providing a sufficient 
quantity’ of Proririons for the subsistence of the Troops 
which shall be raised here. 2793 Lindsay {title) Extracts 
from Colonel Tempelhoffe’s History of the Seven Years' 
War; his Remarks. .on the Subsistence of Armies, and On 
the March of Ckmvoys. 2834 Weluncton in Stanhope 
Convers. (i833) 60, I have alwaj*s taken most especial care 
of the subsistence of my troops. 

10. Means of supporting life in persons or animals* 
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means of support or livelihood. (In first quot. 
Iransf.') 

1639 Fuller Hcly War i. xxiv. 39 As for the brook Cedron, 
It was dried up, as having no subsistence of it self. 1687 
Dryden Hind, P, ni. 245 If reduc’d subsistence to implore, 
In common prudence they wou’d pass your door. «x7oo 
Evelyn Diary 4 Feb. 1693, France in the utmost. .poverty 
for want of com and subsistence. 1760 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Mass, ii. (1765) 232 The country. .but ju.st affording 
subsistence. 1833 Hr. Martineau lllnstr. Pol. Econ, 

Fr. JFines ^ Pol. viii, I thought our poor helped out their 
subsistence by nettle broth and frog stew. 1834 L. Ritchie 
IPattd. Seim 183 The inhabit.ants.. derive their subsistance 
chiefly from fishing. 1883 H. Cox ffistit, iii. iii. 6;o It is the 
interest of the monarch that his subjects should have sub- 
sistence and abundance. 

b. With a and t//. A living, livelihood, 

X690 Child Disc. Trade (1698) 62 A trading country 
affording comfortable subsistances to more families than a 
country destitute of trade. 1693 Drvden Disc. Satire 
Ess. (ed.Kerj II.sBMy little salary ill paid, and no prospect 
of a future subsistence, c 1720 Pope Let. to Bitckinsh(s»t 
Wks. 1757 VI. no There is yetasmall subsistance left them 
{rc. ratsj in the few remaining books of the Library, 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Hill <5* Valley viiL 127 You offered your labour 
in return for a subsistence paid out of our capital. 1865 
Dickens Mui, Fr, i. vi, A knot of those amphibious human- 
creatures who appear to have some mysterious power of 
extracting a subsistence out of tidal water by looking at it. 
f c. Food-supply, food, provender. Ods, 

1697 Damfier Voy. I. 77 Theu- subsistence is much the 
same as in the other Islands..; they having some Goats 
[etc,]. 1^4 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 278 All the sub- 
sistance the poor people have besides is curds milk and fish. 
1776 Adam Smith IV. i. xi. 1 . 286 They [sc. kinds of rude 
produce] have become worth. .a greater quantity of labour 
and subsistence. 1788 Encycl. Brit, (1797) II. 756/1 The seal 
..being their principal subsistence. 

d. = Subsistence money i. 

2702 Mint, Did. (1704b Subsisiatzeet is Mony paid Weekly 
or Monthly, or otherwise to Soldiers, for them to subsist on 
till the general Pay days. 2798 R. Jackson Hist, ^ Cure 
Fever The pay of a soldier, while at home, the ration, 
on foreign service, with a small addition, or weekly stoppage 
from the subsistence, ivill be found equal to furnish every 
comfort . . which a sick man can require 2867 Smyth 
Sailods IVorddk., Subsistence^ the amount to be issued to 
troops as daily pay, after making the regulated deductions 
for rations, necessaries, etc. 

11 . aitrib.t as subsistence dole ; subsistence de- 
partment C/.S., the department that has charge 
of the provision of subsistence for troops ; sub- 
sistence diet, the minimum amount of food 
requisite to keep a person in health ; so subsistence 
quantity \ subsistence stores U.S.^ stores re- 
quired to keep an army in food, etc, Also Sub- 
sistence MONEY. 

2863 Congress. Globe App. 184/2 That there be added to 
the ^subsistence department of the Army one brigadier 
general, . . who shall be Commissary General of Subsistence. 
2865 L. Plavpaik Food of Man 39 The urea secreted by 
a man living on a mere *subsistence dieL 2899 Daily 
News 30 hlar. 3/1, 330,000 gratuitously relieved ^ •sub- 
sistence doles. 1865 L. Playfair Food o/Man 26 There is 
also included in this ^subsistence quantity [of food|l both a 
limited amount of mental work and a full proportional of 
assimilative work. 189s Funk's Stand. Dict.j ^Subsistence 
stores (U.S.), the supplies of food required^ for the regular 
army. 2898 Daily Ne^us 30 June 5/4 Inability to bring the 
subsistence stores to the front rapidly enough. 

Subsistence money, 

1. Money paid in advance to soldiers, workmen, 
etc. to supply their needs until theregular pay-day. 
(Cf. Subsist sb.^ Sub sb. 7 .) 

2687 Royal Order 27 Nov. in Land. Gaz. No. 2299/1 We 
do hereby .. Require every.. Officer.. to pay. .unto each 
Private Soldier ..Three Shillings per Week,, .as Subsistence- 
hloney. 2743 Bolkeley Ss. CvMhMKS Voy, S, Seas 292 We 
should have a convenient House, with Firing, and eight 
Vintens a JIan ^er Day Subsistence-Money. 2798 Hutton 
Course Math. 1 . 33 note^ Subsistence Money, is the money 
paid to the soldiers weekly... It is likewise tlic money 
advanced to officers till their accounts are made up. 1892 
Labour Comm. Gloss. No. 9 s.v. Money* Subsistence^jnoney, 
a certain proportion of wages, equal to what one day’s wag« 
would ^ under the ordinary rate, i. e.^ 6d. per hour, paid 
«very day underitfae plus system. 

2. An allowance for maintenance granted under 
special circumstances (see qnots.). 

2720 Overseers' Acc. Holy Cross, Canterbury (MS.), Paid 
Jilrs. Yeats A Quarters subsistance Mony. 1847 C. G. 
Addison Lasv 0/ Contracts i. i. (2883) 10 A parent., 
-cannot be' made liable, ..unless .. the child has ^become 
• chargeable upon the parish, and the parish authorities sue 
for subsistence money in the mode provided by the i^or 
laws. rS6t Geikie Forbes .xiv. 518 The Professors, .had to 
take their students to the country, live in expensive hotels, 
.and received no subsistence money to defray their additional 
.expenditure. 2876 Voyxe Si Stevenson MilH. Did., Sub- 
.sistence Money, an allowance granted for the subsistence 
of soldiers who, whilst in imprisonment^in cells, or confine- 
-jnent in the guard-room, forfeit their daily pay. 

+ Subsi'steucy. Obs, [ad. late L. subsis- 
Jeniia Subsistence.] 

L TheoL = Subsistence 6, Hypostasis 5. 

2592 tr. Junius on Rev. i. 4 This Spirit is one in perswi 
.according to his subsistencie. 265* Beslowes Tkeoph. 
Pref., One Essence, Three Subsistencies. 2702 Norris 
Ideal IVorldi.v. 240 The second of those three subsistena^ 
which the Catholic Faith teaches us to believe and adore in 
the one undivided essence of God. 

2. A thing that has a substantial existence ; = 

.-Subsistence 2, 

265* Benlowes Tluopk. Author’s prayer 27 Eternal Prin- 


STTJBSOIL. 


c»ple ofall substances, essential Being of all Subsistencies. 
2665 Glaswill Scepsis Set, iii. 11 We know as little how the 
union IS dissolved, that is the chain of the so differing sub- 
sistencics that compound us, as how it first commenced. 
2768 Tucker Z-AiVir/. (2834) 1 . 335 The ancients, holding the 
eternity of forms and ideas, supposed them subsistencies 
inexisting within the divine mind. 

3 . = Subsistence 4. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 17 A first, or individual! substance, 
maybe taken twowayes: one way,for every thing that hath 
a substance ; another way, for a compleat subsistency, in the 
nature of any species. 

4. Continued existence; « Subsistence 5 . 

2642 H. MorEi5*<»//^^.SV7m/ii. m. iv.2i Nor of well-being, 

nor subsistency Of our poor souls, when they do hence de- 
part.^Can any he assur'^ ^ 2652 N, Bacon Disc. Gov. Eug. 
H. xiiL (2739) 69 Maintaining thereby their subsistency by 
the consistence of the Members together. 2658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, v, 28 A great part of Antiquity contented 
their hopes of subsistency with a transmigration of their 
souls. 2682 tr. Erastus Treat. Excomm. 40 Whenever 
Christ made any new Institution, he omitted nothing that 
was requisite to its being and subsistency. 

Subsisteut (subsi*st&t), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs, [ad. L, subsistensy ^ent-y pr. pple. of sub- 
sisHre to Subsist. Cf. F. subsistantS 

1. Existing substantially or really; existing of 
or by itself. 

2627 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. viiL 294 Things essentiall, 
or subsistent, not Chimeraes onely. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. X. 42 Those which deny there are spirits sub- 
sistent Without bodies, a 2688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. 
(1731) 27 The Modes of all Subsistent Beings. .are immut- 
ably and necessarily what they arc. 2701 Norris Ideal 
iVorld 1. ill. 145 Since God is very subsistent being nothing 
of the perfection of being can be wanting to him. 2912 
^Vebster, Subsistent form, ScJtol., a form capable of existing 
apart from matter. 

i- 2. Inherent or residing in. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, {W. de W. 2531) 197 b, How and after 
what maner thoae iii persones subsistent in one deite. 
2607 SchoL Disc. agst. Antichr, i. it. 114 A gesture of 
prayer either explicit or implicit at the least, and that not by 
It selfe existent, but subsistent in prayer. 2692 Bentley 
Sernu ii. (1724) 62 No sensible Qualities, as Light, and 
Colour, and Heat, and Sound, can be subsistent in the 
Bodies themselves absolutely consider’d, without a relation 
to our ^es, and Ears, and other Organs of Sense. 

f 3 - Continuing in existence, lasting. Obs, 

1603 Florio Montaigne il xii. 350 Seeing all things are sub- 
ject to passe from one change to another; reason .. findes 
hir selfe deceived, as vnable ,to apprehend any thing sub- 
sistant and permanent. 

4. Subsisting at a specified or implied time. 

2832 Carlyle Misc, Ess., Death 0/ Goethe (1840) IV. 120 
Men whose Impulse bad not completed its development lill 
after fifteen hundred years, and might perhaps be seen still 
individually subsistent after two thousand. 2849 Blackzv. 
Mag. LXv. 2 o 6 Such words must be accepted as serious 
indications of subsistent evil. 

6 , Having means of subsistence, nonce-use. 

2752 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 383 The Prince*s servants 
could no longer oppose, if they meant to hoconsisleni. I told 
this to Mr. Chute, who replied instantly, ‘ Pbo 1 he meant 
subsistent.* 

B. sb. 

fL A subordinate, inferior. Obs, 

2598 Barret Theor, IVarresv.iu 151 Heehath subsistants 
and ministers to perfonne their office. 

2. A being or thing that subsists. 

2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, viii, (1687) 433/2 The place of 
significats is divided into Phantasies, and subsisients on 
phantasie, dicibles, axioms, &c. 1694 Burthocoe Reason 
244 It becomes a Suppositum or Subsistent by it self. 2906 
At/icnsrum 17 July 304/1 These primary fiicts fall into three 
orders ; the orders of physical and psychical existenis, and 
objects of thought (such as relations, numbers, S:c.), which 
may be called objective subsisients. 

f. 3 . Theol. - Subsistence 6 . Obs. 

2672 Flavel Fount. Life v. ti The second person or sub- 
sistent in the glorious Godhead, a 27^HoweZc/. to Friend 
Wks. 1724 II. 586 To say that all Perfection is in each sub- 
sistent; which I like better than Subsistence, as more 
expressive of the Concrete, a 2802 T. Bell View^ Cov. 
IVks. ff Grace (2814) 434 The Father is a person, asubsistent 
In (he Godhead. 

Subsistential (srbsiste’njal), a. [f. late L. 
subsistentia Subsistence + -al.] Pertaining to sub- 
sistence, esp, to the divine subsistence or hypostasis, 
1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 310 His hyp^taticall, or 
subsislentiallname. 1664 Baxter .Dw. Z^i. viL 50 Having 
spoken of the effects of the Attributes of Gods Essence as 
such, we must next speak of the Effects of his three great 
Attributes w’hich somecall Subsistential, that is, his Omnipo- 
tency, Vnderstanding and Will 1830 Colekidcb in Lit. 
Rem. (2838) III. 2 TTie distinctitles in the pieroma are the 
eternal ideas, the subsistential truths. 

t Subsister, t Subsistership. Obs, ? Errors 
for, or jocular alterations of, Subsizab, -sizabship. 

2589 [?Nashe] Almond for ParratVl\cs. 2905 III. 366 , 1 
am to tel you how laudibly he bebaued hiniselfe in Peter- 
house, during the time of bis subsistership. 2592 Ch£^le 
Kind-harts Dr. (1842) 45 You that was wont, like a suteister, 
in a gown of rngge, rent on the left shoulder, to sit singing 
the counter-tenor by the cage in Southwarke. 

t Subsi’StiblGf a,pbs. rarefy, [f. Subsists/. + 
-Ible.] Able to subsist. 

167s G. R. tr. Le Grand's Manwiihout PassitmTo'Rdi^ 

[It] left Posterity in doubt, whethera man could be rendreu 
sociable, that was not subsistible in'Nafure. 

Subsisting (si?bsi*stig), _vbt. sb. [-ing^.] 
The action of the Tb..SuBsiST; Subsistence. 


1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Hi. § 3 By taking only the 
nature of man he still continueth one person, and changeth 
/ maner of his subsisting. 2603 in Mory'son /tin. 

(1617) 11. 276 The danger of his [rr. Tyrone’s] subsisting as he 
doth, is. .to maintaine still a loose head of Rebellion. 2600 
l^CKE Hum. Lind. ii. xxiiL § 5 note, Your lordship has the 
?“^»sting by hself. 2706 Lend. Gaz. No. 4105/1 
His alajesiy had received a. .Supply of Money.., for the 
droops. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 
I. (Ojobe) 63, I had a tolerable View of subsisting, without 
any Want as long as I liv’d. 

b. attrib. in subsisting diet, = subsistence diet 
(see SCJBSISTEXCE 1 1 ). 

i^S ^ Pl^YFAlR Food 0/ Man 8 In looking for a purely 
subsisting diet, we naturally turn to the experience of hos- 
pitals having convalescent patients unahle still to take exer- 
cise. 


Subsi-sting, fpl. a. [-ixc 2.] 

1 1. Existing substantially, substantial. Obs. 

1674 Owes Disc. Holy Spirit i. iii. 54 Hefjc. the Holy 
Ghost] was represented by a subsisting Substance. 

+ 2. Abiding, lasting. Obs. 

1613 Wither Abuses Stript i. Concl, Juvenilia (1633) 112 
Sh^ bath no power to see The better things that more sub- 
sisting bee. 2678 J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) I. vii. 138 
Not only would the faith of this help to a subsisting life but 
..toa life of joy. 

3. Existing at a specified or implied time. 

Blackstone Comm, t. viii. 276 Where there is a sub- 
sisting lease, of which there are twenty years still to come. 
*794 Ealey Evid. in. iL (1800) II. 302 It appears in the Chris- 
tian records..^ being the subsisting opinion of the age and 
country in which his ministry was exercised. 1828 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) II, 325 This not being a remainder created by 
that de^, but a conveyance of the then subsisting reversion 
or remainder expectant on the death of M. 2858 Gladstone 
Homer III, 9 Independently of sovereignties purely local . . 
we find a subs^ting Pelopid empire. 28^9 Mill Liberty L 
(1865) 5 ITie still subsisting habit of looking on the govern- 
! ment as representing an opposite interest to the public. 
Hence f Subsi'stingly adv., enduringly. 

0x642 Mountacu (*642) 72 But that Fabrick, 

whereon subsistingly doth it rely ? 

Subsizar (sz/bsorzai). Also 6 subsiser, -cer, 
6-7 -zer, 7 -cizer. [Sub- 6 .] In the University 
of Cambridge (now only at Trinity and Emmanuel 
colleges) an undergraduate (having special need of 
pecuniary assistance and formerly performing 
menial offices) ranking below a sizar. 

c 2590 Greene Fr. Bacon il ii. Doth not all the towne cxie 
out, and say, Frier Bacons subsiser is the greatest blockhead 
in ml Oxford ? a 2626 Beaum, & Fl. Elder Brother i. ii, 
[Charles, a Scholar, log.] Bid my Subsiser carry my Hack- 
ney to buttry, 2618 D^'Ewes in Autobiog, (28^5) 1 . 207 At 
the s^e time was admitted one Thomas Manning to be my 
sub-sirar. a 2635 Corbet Poems (1672) los The King being 
gone from Trinity, They make a Scramble for Degree; 
Masters of all sorts, and all Ages, Keepers, Subcizers, 
Lackeyes, Pages. 2692 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 227 John 
Penry.. became a Subsizer of Peter House in (^mbndpe, 
about 1578. 2853 Camb. Uhiv. Comm. Index 157 Trinity 
College : The number of sub-sizais is unlimited ; the only 
advantage possessed by a sub-sizar U, that he pays 4/. 
instead of 20/. for tuition, and that the admission fee is zL 252*. 
instead of 5/. x866 Stud. Guide Univ. Camb. 372 The Sut^ 
sizars succeed the Sizars in order of merit, as \’acancies occur. 
2884 Mullinger 'Univ. Camb, fr. jjss to C/uts. I, 339 The 
chapel clerk, the porter at the gate, -..and the steward were 
..generally recruited from the subsizars. 1902 Stud. 
Handbk. Univ. Camb. v. 97 Subsizarsbips are tenable for 
one year, but eacb'SubsIzar (if he has passed the Previous 
Examination..) will be elected into a Slzarship at the end 
of his first year, 

t b. fig. A menial, lacquey. Obs. 

2602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Famass. iv, ii. 1565 Which that 
one ey’d subsicer of the skie, Don Phoebus empties by call- 
ditie, 2644 Cleveland Char. Loud. Dium. 5 O brave 
Oliver ! Times voyder. Sub-sizer to the Wormes. 

Hence STihsi*zar&1iip, the position of a subsizar. 

[2589: see Subsistership.] 

2599 Broughton's Lett, i. 6 He pities your madnes (being 
acquainted therewith from your subsizershipinTrinltie Col- 
ledge). 2853 CrzwA ffwtV. Index 157. 2894 

News 14 June 7/7 The following scholarehips will be 
offered:.. together with tw’o subsizarsbips (limited to pro- 
perly qualified candidates in need of assistance). 2902 [see 
above). 

Subsoil (sD'bsoil), sb. [f. Sob- 3 -f- Soil 
1. Tlie stratum of soil lying immediately under 
the surface soil. 


*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 287 On light land, with 
a gravelly subsoil, thirty or thirty-five bolls are accounted 
a sufficient dose. 2850 Ansted Elem. Geot., Min., etc. 
§ 2018 In most cases the subsoil is immediately, and the soil 
intermediately, derived from the dwomposition of the sub- 
jacent rock. 2879 Jefferies IVildLife Southern Co. 44 1 be 
chalky subsoH coming there nearer to the surface. 2890 
Hardwicke's Science Gossip XXVI. 20S Barley with very 
short roots' obtains its food from thesurfacc-soil ana docs not 
affect the sub-soil, whence clover with very long roots draw’s 
its supply. 

b. iransf. and fg. 

2B39 Carlyle Chartism ill 223 This crude suteoil is ihe 
first subsoil of all true husbandry. *852 SI. Pattimn in 
IVestm. Gaz. (1906) 15 Feb. 2/x It would the beginning 
of a system by which the University would stnke itsxoots 
freely into the subsofl ofsocieiy. 1871 Brow-NINc Hohen. 
stiel-Schwangau ^ Thesubsoil of me, mould Whence spnng 
my moods. 

2 . a/irib. and Centb, (also Subsoil plough). 

2832 Jas. Smith Thorough Draining (1843) a3 For the 
purposeofbreakingthesnbsoil furrow. 2840 hvT.i.Earmers 
Comp. 203 Subsoil draining, or the drainage of waters that 
rise mrough the subsoil,' or pass off at its outcroppings, 
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1851 H. Stepheks Bk, Farm (ed. II. 663/2 The subsoil- 
trencher of the hlarquisof Tweeddale. 1860O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Brcak/^-t, vi, IJoctors assiduous,.. undertakers solemn, 
but happy ; then the ^eat subsoil cultivator, who plants but 
never looks for fruit in his rarden. 1879 CatielCs Tcckn, 
Educ. n. 171/2 Subsoil'lrencn plough, x83^I/ar/er*s Afa^. 
Apr. 761/2 This subsoil water.. is scarcely less foul than 
sewage, 

h.Jig', with adj. force = penetrating deep down. 
x 832 W. Corv Leit. ^ yrnls. (1897) 485 German is used by 
subsoil research men. 1894 Advance (Chicago) 12^ Apr., 
Deep sub-soil repentance makes strong, healthy Christians 
who will stand wash and wear. 

Subsoil (£»*bsoil), V. [f. prec.] tram. To 
plough so as to cut into the subsoil, use a subsoil 
plough upon. 

1840 Trans. Yvrhshire Agric, Soc.^'j In September, 1838, 

I subsoiled two fields of ten acres each. 1875 Alex. Smith 
Nevj HisL Aberd. it. 1209 A considerable extent of the old 
tilly ground has been thorough drained, but not much of It 
subsoiled. 

b. fig. or in fig. context. 

1851 Thackeray Engl. Hnm.^ li. (1900) 483 He had not 
worked crop after crop from his brain, manuring hastily, 
sub-soiling indifferently. 1878 Cuyler Pointed Papers 13 
They sulKoiled with the plough of Divine truth, which 
ripped to pieces self-righteousness and other secret sins. 

Hence Su'bsoiled ppl. a., Su*b3oiUng vhl. ^b. 
(also^g: = working below the surface, getting deep 
down); Su*bsoiler, an instrument for loosening 
the subsoil, a subsoil plough. 

1840 Trans. Yorkshire Agric. Soc. 48 One of these *sub. I 
soiled fields produced 35.. bus. of wheat per acre. 185* I 
C. W. Hoskyns Talpa 23 My first field was soon accom- 
plished..deep enough. .to allow Exall and Andrews’ *sub- 
soiler to follow the cross-ploughing. x868 Rep l/.S. Comm. 1 
Agric. (1869) 414 Land broken in October with a two-horse j 
Brrnley plow, followed by a sub-soiler. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn.Educ.il. i7i/2The ‘subsoil-trench plough '..consists 
in the first place of a subsoiler or coulter of iron. 1840 
Trans. Yorkshire Agric. Soc. 48, I do not attribute this 
great falling off, per acre, altogether to the parallel ^subsoil. ' 
ing. x868 Uep. U, S. Comm. Agric. (1869) 2x5 The yield of 
fruit is largely increased by draining, trenching and sub- 
soiling. 1872^ in Sunday at Home (r88t) Dec. 841/2 
We have participated, .in the subsoiling of English loyalty 
towards the Crown. xB38 Bryce Ainer. Comnrjs. iii. Ixx. 
II. 555 Bosses begin the work of *subsoiling', i, e. manipu- 
lating primaries and local conventions so as to secure the 
choice of such delegates, .as they desire. 

Subsoil plough., sh. 

A kind of plough with no mould-board, used in 
ploughed furrows to loosen the soil at some depth 
below the surface without turning it up. 

i8« Jas. S&iith Through Draining 23 The Sub- 
soil Plough., designed. .for the purpose of opening up 
the close subsoil of the farm of Deanston. 1834 Brit. Hush. 

I. 465 In this operation, tbesubsoil plough., would no doubt 
be found a valuable acauisition. id|9 Allen Hcvj Amer. 
Farm Bk. (1884) 104 What is beyond it should be thoroughly 
broken up by the subsoil plow. 

Hence SubsoU-ploug'h v. trans., to use a sub- 
soil plough upon; also Subsoil-plongMng vbl. sb,, 
the use of a subsoil-plough. 

1831 SxxvtH Thorough Draining *9 Thecharge 
of subsoil ploughing may be estimated at 24r. to 301. per 
statute^ acre. 1840 Buel Farmed s Comp. 45 In subsoil 

S loughing, no portion of the subsoil is brought to the surface, 
ut merely loosened, and pulverizei.^ 1844 H. Stephens 
Farm I. 659 It^is cheaper to suteoil-plough land than to 
thorough-drain it. x8^8 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxi, I re- 
member the conversations, O.. how stupid they were J The 
subsoil ploughing;.. the rowabout the representation 01 the 
county {etc.]. 

Saosolar (sybsoj-lai), a. [SUD- I a.] 
i"!. Exposed to the sun. Obs. rare~'^. 

1657 Tomlinson Eenou's Disp. 44 From a subsolar place 
. .some are better or worse. 

2 . Meteorol, Directly underneath the sun; having 
the sun in the zenith. 

x86o Fitzroy in ATerc. Afarine ATag. VII. 356 It is drawn 
towards, and after the * sub-solar* rising part of the atmos- 
phere. X863 Fitzroy Weather Bk. \. 71 The rising sub-solar 
or intertropical part of the atmosphere. 

3. Beneath the surface of the sun. rare, 
x83s Agnes M. Clcrkb Pop. Hist. Asiron. 11. ii. 211 In 
the penumbr«e of spots, the glowing streams rushing up from 
the tremendous sub-solar furnace are bent sidewaj's by the 
powerful indraught. 

t Sa'tsolary, a. Obs. rnre-'^. [Sub- i .a.] 
Subcelestial, sublunary. 

x65x A Brome Par. tsi Chap. Eceles. 70 Songs 19S Things 
done upon this subsolary ball 
t Subsortrtioru Obs. rare-"^. [ad. L. sttb^ 
sortJtioj -dnem, n. of action f. stthsorilrt i see SuB- 
26 and SoBTiTiox.] Selection by lot to fill the 
place of another. So Subsorti*tioualy adv. 

x6s4 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 18 There being a 
hundred and fiftysick in theS. George, the councel ordered, 
..t^t every ship should take to nurse a couple of the sick, 
and subsortitioasly, by lot. to supply their places with as 
manysound. x656BLOUNT(r/i»w^.,6'«^x<7r////<?/:,achusing 
by lots, after others have chosen, to fill up the number of 
those that ^forc were refused, 

Su’l^species. [mod.L.; c^.Y. sous-espicel] A 
subdivision of a species; a more or less permanent 
variety of a species. Chiefly Nat. Hist. 

X699 Dampicr Voy, (1703) III. 75 There are. .four sorts of 
these long.legM Fowls. .a.< so many Sub-Species of the 
same Kind; Crab catcher-;, Clocking-Hens Icta). 1807 
Aikis Diet. Client. 4- Alin. II. 13/2 Arscniat of Lead. Of 
this there arc two sutepecies. 1859 Daewin Orig. Spec. 


ii. 51 No clear line of demarcation has as yet been drawn 
between species and sub-species.. or, again, between 
sub-species and well-marked varieties, or between lesser 
varieties and individual differences. 1871 — - Desc. Afan 
1. vii. I. 227 Some naturalists have lately employed the 
term * sub-species * to designate forms which possess many 
of the characteristics of true species, but which hardly 
deserve so high a rank. x88o Wallace fsl. Life xvi. 339 
A few flowering plants which, as varieties orsub-species, are 
apparently peculiar to our islands. x88x J. C. Morrison in 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. g) XII, X9/1 Verse narrative, .is, .a sub- 
species by itself.^ XB98 Atlantic^ Monthly LXXXII. 492/1 
Carolina snow-birds and mountain solitary vireos^ two varie- 
ties (‘.subspecies' is the more modem word) originally de- 
scribed a few years ago. 

SubspCCi'fiCf Nat. Hist. [f. prec, after 
specific^ Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
subspecies. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 246 Cuscuta Epithymum. .does 
not seem entitled to sub-specific rank. 1883 W. S, Kent in 
A. J. Adderley Fisheries Bahamas Three specific or sub- 
specific forms that correspond verj' closely with the three 
leading Mediterranean types above described. 1905 Athe- 
it^um 25 Feb. 246/3 Mr. Kolhschild’s opinion that Gorilla 
castanetceps of Slack was an aberration, and not entitled to 
specific or subspecific rank. 

Hence Snbspeci'flcally adv. 

1883 Aihenseum 15 Dec 781/2 A species of paradise bird 
of the genus /?r<^/r//iirw/x..subspccifically different from 
D. albeviisi of NoTlh-EasteTO New Guinea. 1896 Bril. 
Birds^ Their Nests 4- Eggsll, 60 The serin being only sub- 
specifically distinct from the canary. 

Sabspi'nons, a. 

1. [Sub- 20b.] ZooLarABot. Somewhat spinous. 

X822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctol. 45 Angulated branches, 

with subspinous and membranaceous expansions. X870 
Hooker Stud, Flora 287 Marrubium, White Horehound.. 
subspinous, erect or spreading. 

2, [Sub- i b.] Anat. and Path. a. Under the 
spinal column, b. Under the spine of the scapula. 

In recent Diets. 

Sabstage (su-bst^d^). 

1. [Sub- 7 .] GeoL A subdivision of a stage, 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. 297 If the specimens come 
from diflerent sub-stages of the same {geological! formation. 
tgo6 CiiAMQERLfN^c SALISBURY Ocol. 111. 383 Thc following 
are the American stages of the glacial period no w recognized 
in the interior of North America. ..The Champlain sub^tage 
(marine). The glacto-lacustrine sub-stage. 

2. [Sob- 3 .] An apparatus fixed beneath the 
ordinary stage of a compound microscope for the 
purpose of supporting mirrors and other acces- 
sories. Also attrib. 

x888 Rutley RockPormvtg Afin. 13 Generally speaking, 
a sub.siage is unnecessary. 26 Examination by ordi- 

nary Transmitted Light (or Sub-stage Illumination). X890 
Anthony's Phoiogr, Bull. HI, g6 Asubstage illuminator or 
condenser. J896 Allbntfs Syst. AUd. 1. 506 Abbes sub- 
stage^condenser. 1902 Ross*s Catal.^ Swing-out Substaget 

Substain, obs. form of Sustain, 

X40X Pot, Poems {.KoWii II, xo3 Thc licnesse which that 
abidiththerinne noon subsleyned substans. 1556 Robinson 
tr, Atords Utopia (Arb.) 59 Them whicbc..sub5icyne losse 
and dammage. 

Substance (sz^'bstans). Also 4-6 substaunce, 
(5 sobstans, 6 supstance). [a. OF. (mod.F.) 
substance (12th c,), ad. L. substantia^ U snbstansy 
•ant~f pr, pple. of snhstdre to stand or be under, 
be present, f. snb^ Sub- 2 -k- stare to stand. Cf. OF. 
snstancet Pr. sustancia^ It. sosiamay smtanzay ~ia, 
Sp., Pg. SH{b)stancia. 

L. substantia was adopted as the representative 
of Gr. ovaia in its various senses.) 

1, Essential nature, essence; esp. Theol., with 
regard to the being of God, the divine nature or 
essence in respect of which the three Persons of the 
Trinity are one. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 9762 An-fald godd vndelt es he, And a 
substance wit-in kk *hr^ a 13x5 Athan. Creed 4 in Prose 
Psalter (1891) 194 Noiker confoundand persons, ne de- 
partand kc substaunce. Ibid. 29. 195 He his God, of ke 
substaunce of k^ fader bi^eten to-fore worldes; & man, 
of kc substaunce of k® moder born in kc world, c 1375 Sc. 
Leg.SaintsX. {Petrus) 403 In Hssymon dwcllis ay twa sub- 
stance, kat is to wyt, of devel and man, to-gyddir kncie, 
X450-XS30 Atyrr.^ Our Ladye 4 ITie glory of the bicssyd 
cndeles^ Trinjte in onehed of substaunce and of Godhede. 
15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 197 ITic pure substaunce 
of god in hl^^ owne nature dcite. X58S Dyer Prnyse oj 
Nothing Writ. (Grosarl) 77 That substance, which we com- 
municate with Angels, being created of nothing. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Ppl, v. Hi. § 3 In C^ri>t therefore God and 
man there is a two-folde substance, not a two-folde person, 
because one person extincuishetb an other, whereas one 
nature cannot in another become extinct. cx6zo Women 
Saints 173/1* (Arius] aflirming the ^nne of god to be of 
inferiour .substance to his Father. x^8 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 601 That Essence or Substance of the Godhead, which 
all the llnce Persons or Hypostases agrte in, 1833 New- 
man yina/ir II. iv. (x^6) X05 To protest. .against the notion 
that the substance of Goa is something distinct from God 
Himself. xB6o PusEV Alin. Proph. 12 God givelh us of His 
Substance, His Nature,.. making us partakers of the Divine 
Nature, *876 Norris Rudhn. Theot I. iv. 73 It is God’s 
nature to be one in substance, manifold (that is, threefold) 
in person. 

2 , Philos.^ A being that subsists by itself; a 
separate or distinct thing; bence^ifN.,a tiring, being. 

xygesAyenb. XX2 [Supersubstantbl bread] bet is to zigge: 
ket pasepand ouergekalle substances and allessepkes be ver. 
1382 WvcLtF Gen. \ii. 4, 1 shal rcyn vpon the erihc.,and I 


shal do awey al substaunce the which Y made, fro the ouer. 
most of the erthe. isgi T. Wilso.s* Logic (1580) 33 b, A liuely 
bodie is a substaunce. ErgOy a man is a substaunce. 1599 
Sir j. Davies Nosce Teipsum ii. iii. 10 She [sc. the soul] Is a 
substance, and a perfect being. x6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle 

I. (1871)8 God isan Essence intellectual!, A perfect Substance 

incorporeail. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 408 Food alike those 
pure InteUigcntial substances reouire As doth your Rational 
Ibid. VIII. 109 His Omnipotence, That to corporeal substances 
could adde Speed almost Spiritual. 1707 Oldfield Ess. 
Impr. Reason ii. iii. 139 Minds, which are indiscerpible, are 
thinking Substances, 1723 Watts Logic 1. ii. g 2 A Sub- 
stance is a being which can subsist by itself, without depen- 
dence upon any other created being. x8t8 STODDARTGmw.in 
Encycl, Afeirtp,(i845) 1. 8/1 We refer all our states of being to 
a substance called self. 1^3 M ill Logic i. iii. § 6 Substances 
are usually distinguished .as Bodiesor Minds. x868 Bain Alent. 
4- Mor. Set. App. 50 Mind being . .expressed by thc one attri- 
bute Thought (construed, however, as Thinking Substance’, 
and. .Body, .summed up in the one attribute Extension (Ex- 
tended Substance). 1876 Encycl, Brit. V, 143/1 The question 
whether the material and the thinking substance are one 
does not meet us at the outset. 1910 X. C^ase in Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. ii) II. 510/2 The doctrine that all things are sub- 
stances which are separate individuals, stated in the Cate- 
gories, is expanded in the Metaphysics. 

b. First ^primarfi) substance y second (secondaty, 
general) substance : see quots. 

In scholastic L. substantia prtma and substantia secunda, 
translTting rrpthrii ouerfa and CewTrpa ovalo. (Aristotle Cater.). 

1551 T, Wilson Logic C %'j, Tlie first substance is called 
euery singulcr persone or propre name... The second sib- 
stance comprehendeth both the general worde, and the 
kinde also of eueiy singuler persone. 1628 T, Spencer 
Logick X2p The second substance : consisting in the Genus 
and Species, xtgj tr, Burgersdicius* Logic 1. iv. 8 Sub- 
stance is either First or Second. The First is a Singular 
Substance, or that which is not said of a Subject, as 
Alexander, Bucephalus. The Second.. that which is said 
of a Subject, as Man, Horse. 1843 Mill Logic 1. vi. § 2 
The well known dogmas of suhstantis sccundacy or general 
substances. 1876 Encycl. Brit. V. 223/1 The first category 
is subdivided into.. primary* substance, which is defined to 
be.. the singular thing in which properties inhere, and to 
which predicates are attached, and . . genera or species which 
can be predicated of primary substances. xpo3 W. Turkf.r 
Hist. Philos. 133 Thc first substance (oucria nptarr}) is the 
individual, which can neither exist in another nor be predi- 
cated of another. Second substance is the universal, which, 
as such, does not exist in another, but may be predicated 
of another. 

3 . Philos. That which underlies phenomena; the 
permanent substratum of things ; that which 
receives modifications and is not itself a mode ; 
that in which accidents or attributes inhere. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xtx. cxvl. (1495) 020 Whan 
tweyne accidentes ben in one substaunce and suulecte: os 
colour and savour. 1402 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. loS 
'i‘hus leeveth not of the breed but oonll the licnesse which 
that abidith tberlnne noon subst^ned substans* Z55« 
T, Wilson Logic C ij, The feare of (5od is an Accident, the 
soule is a Substaunce. x6o6 BrvskettCiz'. A^zi6Thesub? 
stance of euery thing is so called, by reason that it is subiecl 
ynto accidents ; neither can there be any accident (to which 
U is proper to be in some subiect) bqt It must fall into somo 
substance. 1668 Wilkins Real Char, n, i. 26 Such things, 
as. .requite a subject of inhesion,. are indeed nothing but 
the modes of Substance. 1690 Locke Hunt, Uvd U> xxiH, 

§ 2 Thc Idea.. to which we give the general naqip Sub- 
stance, being nothing, but the supposed.. support of thosq 
Qualities. .which we imagine cannot subsist, sine re sub^ 
stante, without something to support them, 1762 Kames 
Elem. Ciit. (1774) 11. App. 507 A being with respect to Its 
properties or attributes is termed a subject, or substratum. 
Every substratum of visible qualities, is termed substance., 
1781 Cowi'ER AntLThelyphth. 42 Substances apd modes of 
ev’ry kind, 1838 (F. Haywood] tr. Pant's Cr.it,^ Pure 
Reason 174 The determinations of a substance, which arc 
nothing else but its particular modesof existing, ar,e termed 
accidents. 2872 Mahaffv Kant's Crit, PhU. 1. 268 Thus 
the pure Category' of substance is that which can only be 
subject — and not predicate.^ 1876 Encycl. Brit. V. iss/i« 
The independent substantiality of mind and matter is with- 
drawn, and they are reduced into attributes, of tlic one 
infinite substance. 

b. in transf. and allusive uses. 

f 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1505 penk knt foly’e is whan 
man may chese For accident {h]is substaunce ay to lese.. 
CZ386 — Pard. T. 77 Tliise Cookes, how they stampe, and 
streyne and grynde And lumen substaunce in-to Accident. 
1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 570 The Capieynes there, mjmdyng^ 
not to lease the more for the lesse, nor the substance for 
the accident. 1579 G. Harvey Lep to Spenser in S.’s Wks. 
(1912) 639/2 Verlue, the onclj' immorlall and suruiuing 
Accident amongst so manye mortall and cuer-per«hing. 
Substaunces. 1598 Barcklev FeJU. Alan vi. 568 LvuU is no . 
substance nor nature, but an accident that commeth to the 
substance. 1654 Z. Coxv: Logick 189 Tfie rauses are founeji 
out & put in substances, in respect 0/ the Essence, Matter,, 
and Form, 1790 Burke Rev. France 28 Not changing the 
substance, but regulating the mode. 

c. with reference to the doctrine of the Real. 
Presence in the Eucharist. 

1546 Gardiner Detect. Deuils Sophisirie 14 b, I’he sub. . 
staunce of bred, beyng conuerted into the naturall bodely 
sul«taunce of our .sauioure souioure] Christc. *565 , 

Harding Anrw. Jewel 162 d, In this Sacrament after con- 
secration there remaynelb . . oncly the accidentes and shewes, 
without the substance of bread and wyne. 1507 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. IxviL § xo How the wordes of Christ com- 
maunding vs to eate must needes imporie that as hee hath', 
coupled the substance of his fleshe and the substance of ' 
bread together, so we together should receiue both. 165*- 
C. Cartwright Relig.i. 131 It doth argue an extra- 
ordinary power in Christ to give his Flesh to cat, though, 
there be no turning of the substance of the Bread in the; 
Sacrament into the substance of his Flesh.. 
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1 4. That which underlies or supports ; a basis, 
foundation ; a ground, cause. Obs. 

138* Wtclif Ildd. xi. X Fchh is the substaunce of thingis 
to be hopid. c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr, T, 37 And wcT I 
woot the substance is in me If any thjTig shal wel reported 
be. 13^ Gower Coujl III, 68 Nectanabus, which cau<;clh 
al Of this inelrcde the substance. Nid. 322 Ther is nothing 
^Vhich mai be betre aboutc a king, Than conseil, which is 
the substance Of all^ a kinges governance. 1577 tr. Bul~ 
/ifi^cds Decades i, iv. 30 Ube substance or hyT>ostasis is 
the foundation, or the vnmoueable proppe, which vpholdeth 
v's. X59S Locrine i. i. 70 A greater care torments my verie 
bones. And makes me tremble at the thought of it, And 
in you, Lordings, doth the substance He. 

6. The matter, subject-matter, subject (of a study, 
discourse, written work, etc.). 

1390 Gower Con/, I. 10 Unto the god ferst thei besoughten 
As to the subslaunw of her Scolc, That thei ne scholden 
noght befole Her wit upon none erthly werkes, Which were 
ayein thestat of clerked Ibid. 11, 84 Of bodies sevene in 
special With foure spiritr joynt withal Stant the substance 
of this maticrc. c 14x2 Hoccleve De Rer. Prine, T030 Ix), 
fadir, tolde haue I yow he substance Of aT my grccH c 1420 
?Lydc. Assembly of Gods x6oi But forthe to shewe yow 
the substaunce Of thj’S matyr. a 1536 SonsSt Carols etc, 
(E.E,T.S.) X06, 1 dare not, for her dissplesans, Tell of hes 
maters half the substance. 1587 T, Nortos Ir. CalvhCs 
Just, tit1e*p.. Notes conteyning in briefe the substance of the 
matter handled in each section. XS/J Shaks. 2 Ifen. IV^ 
IV. i. 32 Vnlo your Grace doe I in chiefe addresse The sub- 
stance of my Speech. x6oo J. PoRY tr, Leds Africa App. 
400 Out of the relations.. of these two woorthy authors., 
we will deriuc the whole substance of our speech. 1665 
'Bo'ii.E.Oceas, Rejl.iiuw^ This,ifl forget not, was the sub- 
stance of the Occasional hleditation, suggested to me by the 
Storm. x8^5 Encvcl. Brit, 1, 498/2 There are two Alexandrian 
schools, distinct both chronologically and in substance. 'J‘he 
one is the Alexandrian school of poetry and science, the other 
the Alexandrian school of philosophy. 

b. Contrasted with form or expression. 

1780 Mirror No. 80 Having thus done justice to the merit 
of those authors Jn point of substance, I proceed to shew 
their excellence in tne composition and style of their pro- 
ductions. X84X Myers 77;. Iti. § 8. 39 Tins influence 
we may believe to have extended sometimes to the very 
words of the Revelation, but far more often only to the 
substance of it. 1877 R. W. Daxx Lect, Preach.\. 118 The 
substance of our preaching has been given to us in a Divine 
revelation. x888 Etuycl. 5/7*/. XXIII. 349 The doctrine 
of^lhe 'rrinity is..one which. .gives expression to the self- 
evidencing: substance of revelation, and explains and sup- 
ports religious experience. 

+ 0 . A subject-matter to be operated upon. Obs. 
*39® Gower Conf, 111.9: Thehlhcpourveance Tho hadde 
under his ordinance A gret subyance, a gret matiere, Of 
which he wolde., These othre thinges make and forme. 

6. That of which a physical thing consists ; the 
material of which a body is formed and in virtue 
of which it possesses certain properties. 

J39S Trevisa Barth, De^ P, A, vl xx. (Bodl. JIS.), 
^Iete is a substaunce bat is able to be turned into b® 
substaunce of be bodie bat is ifed. 1559 W. Cu.vnikgham 
Cosmogr, Glasse 43 The matter and substaunce of mans 
body. 1577TUSSER////JA (1878) jsThesoileandlhcseedc.. 
the lighter in substance, for profite the wurse. 1590 Sir J. 
Smythe Disc, Weapons 3 b, Swords of conuenient length, 
forme and substance, haue been in all ages_ esteemed by all 
warlike Nations. c^x6oa Skaks. Sonn. xliv. If the dull 
substance of my flesh were thought, Iniurious distance 
should not stop my way. 16x3 Salkeuj Treat, Ansels 56 
Angels hauesomtimesbeeneknowne foeale.. although they 
did not conuert the meatc. .intothclrowne substance. x6xs 
Crooks Body of Man 628 The substance of it is soft, loose, 
rare and like a Sponge. 1667 Miltos P, L, ir. 356 What 
creatures there inhabit, of wbat mould. Or substance? x668 
WiLKiKS Real Char. 11. iv. 73 Stalk.. of a woody sub- 
stance.. .Head or spike, .having a soft downy substance. 
17^ Blackktone Comm, 11. 4 It became necessary.. to 
appropriate to individuals not the immediate use only, 
but the very substance of the thing to be used. 1829 Loudon 
Eneyel, Plants (X836) 1023 Epiphylious scattered globular 
or subdepressed smooth pale at length black, Substance very 
corneous, 1846 Landor Exam. Shaks, "Wks. 2846 II. 363 
Give a countryman a plough of silver and he will plough 
with it all the season, and never know its substance. 1859 
FitzGerald Omar Ixi, Surely^ not in vain My Substance 
from the common Earth was ta'en. 

b. of incorporeal things. 

c 1340 Hasipole Prose Treat, wii. 15 By abowndance of 
ebarite \>at es in he substance of the saule. c X384 Chaucer 
N, Fame n. 260 Euery spech that ys yspoken.-.In his sub- 
staunce ys but aire. a 147S G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 334 A 
kynse sholde lake of his olde acquaintance, His famiUcr ser- 
uaunles vertuous,. .of Substance, Wele disposed, trewe, not 
malicious. 1592 Shaks. Rom. «?• 7 ul. i.iv, 99 Dreames. . Begot 
of nothing, but \'ainephanlasie, Which is as thin of substance 
as the ayre. 1667 2 »Iilton P. L, ly. 585 Hard thou knowst 
it to exclude Spiritual substance with corporeal barr, x658 
Wilkins RealCiuir. i. i. 5 .A. great part of this SjTOCton^e 
Ls for the substance of the words Chaldee, and Hebrew lor 
the fashion, 2682 in Verney Merit, (1907) II. 311, I.. am 
sorry that my Sonne should Be composed of such substance 
that nothing can shape Him for a Schollar. 2740 Cheyse 
Resimen 35 That spiritual Substance^ was analogous to 
Matter infinitely rarefied, refin'd or sublim'd. 2862 Spencer 
First Prine. i, lii, § 20(1875)63 When, instead of the extent 
of consciousness, we consider its substance, 

c. Ntyih stibstarue = QDI^'TESSEKCE, 

1562 (see Quintessence i). 

7. The matter or tissue composing an animal 
body, part, or organ. 

2398 BartJu De P. R. v. v. (14^5) giv/x The 

humour cristallinus [of the eye]. .is rounde in shape S: sas- 
taunce [r/tf]. <2x425 ir. Ardenie's Treat, Fistula etc. 34 pe 
quitour, perfore, bigynne to lessen somwhar, and the boln>’ng 
^mwbat to cese, and )>e colour and pe substaunce of pc skynne 
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for to tume to his ovne naturel habitude. 2548 in Vicarfs 
Anat, V. (1B88) 42 [Cheeks) not fat in substaunce, but 
meanely fleshly. x6 ^ Milton P. L. \u 637 Thir armor 
help’d their harm, crush't in and brus’d Into ihir substance 
pent, 172^ Blackmore Treat, Consumptions <) An extra- 
ordinary Discharge of Flcgmatick Matter,. . while. . the Sub- 
stance of the Lungs remains sound. 1726 A. Monro Ana/. 
Bones 31 Sinuses, large Cavities within the Substance of 
the Bones, with small Apertures. 2804 Abernethy Surg-- 
Obs, 278 Blood was discharged mixed with detached pieces 
of the substance of the brain. 2845 BuDD.Z?/f. Liver 
Irregular dilatation of the sac, so as to form additional 
pouches in the substance of the liver, 

b. The muscular tissue or fleshy part of an 
animal body. 

269s New Light Chtrurg. put out 33 Any Flesh-Wound 
where there is considerable loss of Substance. 2750 Lady 
Luxborouch Let. to Shenstone 13 May, My plaUlers are 
already reduced from eight or nine to two only: one over 
rny eye, ..and one just above my knee, where the loss of 
substance (as they call it) makes it longer in curing. 1832 
Youatt Horse 36 A tbree-fourtb, or thoroughbred horse of 
sufficient substance and height. 2894 Nature's Method in 
Evol, Life iii, 45 The nervous sj*stem becomes highly strung, 
. .and the muscles deficient in size, with a general want of 
what is known as * substance *. 

+ c. Bot. (See ^uots.) Obs, 

1777 S. Robson Bnt, Flora 15 Bullate, the substance of 
the leaf rising high above the veins, so as to appear like 
little blisters, 2793 Martyn Lang, Bot. s.v. Substantia, 
The substance of a vegetable consists of the Epidermis or 
Cuticle, covering the Cortex or Outer Bark. 

8. Ally particular kind of corporeal matter. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 89 Of man, ofbeste,..Offissch, of 
fougbl, of e%’erj*cnon That ben of bodely substance. 2542 
Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg, E iv, (The nose) is of 
ihre substaunces, that is to wyt of substaunce flesshely, 
bony, and cartilagynous.^ 1644 Dicby Nat, Bodies xiv. §21. 
123 Our designe reauircth more maniable substances. 
26^ Wilkins Real Char. 11, x, 259 Grain or some Vege- 
table, baked in a drier substance w’lthout any considerable 
mixture, 2774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 269 ITie gills 
furnished tvith strainers of the substance of whalebone. 
2774 GoLDS.^t, Nat. Hist, I. 75 'fhU x-arieiy of substances, 
which compose the internal parts of our globe. 2^2 
Paley Nat. Theol. v. § 3. 65 That sort of substance which 
we call animal substance, as flesh, bone,.. cartilage, etc. 
28x6 J. Smith Panorama Set. fy Art 11. 92 AVben a vamish 
of any kind t$ laid over a substance, to prevent it from ab- 
sorbing water, some allowance should be made for such 
addition. 28*7 Far.\d.ay Chem. Manip. xix. (1842) 527 To 
perform the operation over a cloth or some other soft sub- 
stance. 2839 Lindley tnirod, Bot. (ed. 3) 472 (^rky, . ; 
having the texture of the substance called cork. x86o Tyn- 
dall Glac. II. V, 250 Thus, from the mixture of two perfectly 
transparent substances, we obtain an opaque one. 

b. A species of matter of a definite chemical 
compositioa. 

2732 Arduthnot of Diet iv. in Aliments tic. 409 
Substances abounding with volatile oily Salts. 2807 Simple 
substance [see Pri2urv a, 3d). 2843 [see Simple a. 23a]. 
2856 Orfs Circ» Sci., Meciu Philos, 2 By simple substances, 
we mean those which cannot be resolved by the chemist Into 
any simpler elements : thus gold, silver, and iron are simple 
substances. . . Clipper, zinc, iron, and carbon areoll considered 
elementary substances. 2864 Intell. Obs. No. 32._93 A new 
substance. .to which I gave the name Santoneine. 1876 
Jrnl, Chem, See. 1. 365 The saccharification of amylaceous 
substances. 

c, .Aftat, and With qualifying word or pUr. 
forming specific designations. 

2815 J, Gordon Syst. Hum. Anat. 1. 40 Adipose substance, 
2855 Dunclison Med, Lex., White Substance of Schwann, 
2870 W. S. Kent in Arm. Nat, Hist, Afar. 217 The sarcodic 
suDslance lining all the interstitial cavities of the sponge, 

9. A piece or mass of a particular kind of 
matter ; a body of a specified composition or tex- 
ture. Now rare. 

CXS9S Capt. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl, 
Soc.) 56 In the night a substance of fyre resemblinge the 
shape of a fierie Dragon should fall into our sailes and theare 
remaine some quarter of an ower. 26^ Wilki.vs Real Char. 

II. V. 233 *rhat [fish] which bath, .stringy^ substances on his 

head and ba<^ A very rough skin, with finny sub- 

stances, standing out from each side like wings. Ibid. vi. x72 
Thin broad substances,staDdineoflffromlhc body of the Fbh. 
2W2 ir. Belon's New Myst. Pays. Introd.32 Set the Water 
in a cold place, in a Glass Body, within eight Days, you 
will find a cong^ed Substance in the Bottom of the Vessel. 
2725 Bradley's Farit, Diet. s. v. White-Honey'Charge, Con- 
tinue Ixjiling till the Roots and Herbs be reduced to a Mash 
. .throwing away the gross Substance, 2726 Swirr Gulliver 

III. i. 20, I. .perceived a vast Opake Body between me and 
the Sun... it appeared to be a firm Substance. 2799 Ht.Lee 
Canteri. T., Ivom. T. (ed. 2) I. 351 Throiving from him, 
without examination, some hanl substance that incommoded 
him. 


10. A solid or real thing, as opposed to an ap- 
pearance or shadow. Also, reality.^ 

2576 FlesiiNC Panopl, Epist. 282 The ignoraunce of the 
world is grosse & palpable : for, touching Nature their skill 
is but superficiall, and like a shadowe destitute of sub- 
staunce. 25^ Shaks, Tit. A, iii. ii. Eo He takes false 
shadowes, for true substances. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ir. ix. 
2 Full liuely is the semblaunt, though the substance dead. 
X65X Hoboes Leviathan 11. xxxL 286 A Coirunon-iveallh, 
without Soveraign Power, is but a word, without substance. 
2^ JIiLTON F. L. L 529 Wih high xvords, that bore Sem- 
blance of worth not substance, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 
27 Aug. 2667, One who kept up the forme and substan« 01 
things in the Nation. 27x6 S. W. in Nelson's Praet. True 
Devet. (1784) p, xvi. Taught how to take the roptic Bread ana 
Wine, T^ore the Substance, nor neglect the Sigm 2704 
CkJWPER Task IV. 527 The poet's band, Imparling substan^ 
to an empty shade, Impos'd a gay delirium for a trutn. 
2822 Byron Sardanap. L it. 533 I’here needs too of t the show 
of war to keep The substance ofsweet peace. 2836 ^Iarryat 


yap^t Ixiii, I would not lose the substance by running after 
shadows. 2856 Merivale Rom, Emp, 1 , V. 580 A mere 
honorary title, and only a presage of the substance that was 
to follow. 2924 Dedly Chron. 28 July 6/3 'Ihe Ausiro- 
Hungarian communique, .argues.. that Scrvia conceded the 
shadows and withheld the substance. 

b. Westminster School. An older pupil who is 
responsible for the proper conduct of a new boy, 
called his ‘shadow . 

1845 College J T. B. Li/e at Westm. as Oct, After my 
first week at School, I started altogether on my own account, 
my Substance then having nothing more to do with me. 
2899 W. Ki R. Bedford Outcomes of Old Oxford 85 Every 
neophyte was consigned to the tutelage of some boy already 
in the school,, the shortcomings of the shadow, or tyro, were 
credited to the preceptor, or substance, and visited x%ith 
penalties upon the latter, 

U- What is embodied in a statement; the meaning 
or purport of what is expressed in writing or speech ; 
what a writing or speech amounts to. 

I4ISI-D. ScROPE in 43rd Kef. Dep. Kfr. Pull. Rec. 590 Ilche 
worde y kan nought remembr bot for the mostsobstansasnye 
os y kail thinke. 24x5 in Ellis Orig, Lett.Str.xj. 1. 47 Yfheny 
of thes persones.,wo!djTi contrary ye substaunce of yati^ve 
wretyn at zj's tyme. 2482 Caxton Myrr, 11. xxv. 117 Yf ye 
wyl here and wel rete5me the mater and substaunce of this 
pr^ent t^ke. xsox Ord, Cryslen Men (W. de W. 1506) 
L iL A vj b, I shall put the substaunce of the latyn afore 
sayd in englysshe. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 17 So 
farre as I gather by the substance of your letters, a certaine 
kinde of suspicion is signified. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
IV, i. 9, 1 haue receiu’d New-dated Letters from Northumber- 
land : Tbeir cold intent, tenure, and substance thus. 2612 
Brikslcy Lud, Lit, xxii. (1627) 256 Learning is not so 
much seen, in setting do^me the words, as the substance. 
2653 H. Cocan ir. Pinlo's Trav, Ixxix. 322 All of them 
together, seeming to be Merchants sons, ..sung in verse 
with a very sweet and melodious voyce, wxirds of this 
substance, *High and mighty Lord’ [&al 2669 Sturjjy 
Mariner's Mag. i. ii. 3 But to come to the Sutelance of 
what is here intended. 2699 Bentley Phal. 233 The 
substance of the Epigram imports, that Thespis was the 
first contriver of Tragedy. <x 2700 Evelyn Diary 5 Aug. 
1670, This is the substance of wbat she told me. 2704 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udeipho xxxl, Who repeated the 
substance of wbat had passed ^tween Alontoni and 
herself. 2805 A. Knox Rem, (2834) I. i, I hope.. that, if 
any thing.. appeared exceptionable, It was in manner and 
expression only, and not In the substance of mysentiments. 
2837 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life{J^Z^^'^ I.x. 461 UTie whole 
substance of his communications proved a state of vicious 
disorganization. 2862 G. C. Lewls Let, to Reeve 9 Apr., 
You may rely on the substance of this story being quite 
authentic. 1867 Ruskin Time fy Tide ill. § 9 The substance 
of wbat I said to them was this. 

f b. The main intent or purpose, Obs, rare, 
tic6 Chapsian Centl. Usher iv, ii,,To c.Yccute the sub- 
stance of our mindes In honor'd nuptialls. 
f 12, The vital part, Obs. 

c 1430 Pol, Rel, ^ L. Poems (1903) 233 * The kin^is sone *, 
sche seide, *1$ deed, pe ioie, j>e substaunce of mylijfe.’ 2588 
Shaks; Tit. A, l i. 374 Deare Fatheq soule and substance 
of vs all. 260$ sst Pt, yeronimo I. lii, Come, my soules 
spaniell, my lifes ietty substance. 

13, That which gives a thing its character ; that 
which coDstitntes the essence of a thing ; the 
essential part, essence. 

C2585 iR. Browne) Answ. Cartwright 55 To be able to 
teacbe is not of the substance of a minister, but onely of a 
lawful minister. Ibid. 56 If a man bee not a lawfull minister, 
bee hath no essence nor substance of a mynistcr. 2597 
Morley Introd. Mus, 96 P/d. What doe you c:Ul keeping 
the substance of a note? Ma. When in breaking it, you 
sing cither your first or last note In the same key wherin it 
stahdetb, or in bis eight. 2620 T. Granger Div, Logikeg4 
The essences, or substances of things are not here meant. 
2790 Bvrkk Rev, France 220 Miserable bigots. .who hate 
sects and parties different from their owti, more than they 
love the substance of religion. 2856 N. Brut, Rev. XXVI. 

41 Modem thought, in its substance, is a congeries of all 
those refined theistic speculations, of all those baffled aspira- 
tions, of all those deep and distracting surmises, 2869 Mozley 
Univ.Serm. iL (1876)3911 is sufficiently clear that these are 
not the substance of the character. 

b. in legal use. (Cf. Substantial A. 5 b.) 

2592 West sst Pt. Symbol, i. § 22 The substance of this 
contract consisteth in the thing solde, and in the price 
thereof. 2596 Bacon Max. ^ Use Coni. Law l (1630) 4 
The intention is matter of substance. Ibid, x\t. 63 If a man 
bid one robbe I. S. as he goeth to Sturbridge-faire, and he 
robbe him in his house the variance seemes to be of sub- 
stance. a 2623 Swinburne Spovsals (16S6) 141 Resisting 
the Substance of Matrimony, it overthroweth the Contract. 
2843-56 Bouvier Law Did. (ed. 6) IJ- 5SS/? Substat^, 
evidence, lliat which is essentia] ; it is used in opposition 
to form. , r , • N 

+ 14. The amount, quantity, or mass (^a thing), 
c 2420 ?Lyi>g. Assembly of Gods 764 When Vertew sy the 
substaunce of hys oost, He prayed all the Comoro to 
feldc hem hy. <i 2500 in Rep. Hrst. MSS . Comm. Var. Cml. 

IV. 87 A vessaill called the Mighell ^,Br>’kclsey..in^c 
wbiche diuerse merchauntes of our Giie of London 
goodesand merchandises to a gretc x-alue and suteiaun^ 
CX500 Lancelot (S.T.S.) 1740 If..to thermh iftis ofple^^ 
That thei be fair, set nocht of gret 
Led Bk. 675 Wbat supstance of malt was ‘hen brev^e 
within the Cjte wokly by the com>*n bre^vere. a ^8 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V, 37 b, He found there innumerable su^ 
stance of plate and money bclongyng to the 
Wills ft Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1B35) 244 Raffe Vas>e.-onclh 
me forall my..muke..the suistana 

to or will come to. .two hundrcihe futhere. 2^ Shaks. 
Merck. V IV i .523 Be it so much As makes it light er hcanj 
inSrsu^tanct Or the deuision of the twentieth part Of 
one poore scruple. ^ 

f 15, The greater number or part, the majonty, 

mass, or bulk of. Obs, 
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SUBSTANTIAL. 


rx374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 217 It moste ben and sholde. i 
For substaunce of )?e parlement it wolde. I43S 1 

Bk. 185 That the maiour call the substance of the Crafte of 
Carpynters and sett hem to-ge|>er as one felawshipe. 1462 
J. Russe Let, to y. Paston Sept., The substaunce of 
jentilmen and yemen of Lodyngland be assygned to be afore 
the seyd commesyoners. 1507 in Leadam Sel. Cmes Star 
Chamber (Selden Soa) 259 Robert.. hath ered great sub- 
stans of the ground of your seid besechers. 1512 Act 
4 He 7 i. F///, c. I § I The said Couniic [sr. Comu’all] is thre 
score and ten myle in lenghtand the substaunce ibcrof right 
litle more than six myle in brede. 1550-3 Decaye in 
S. Fish Sitpplic, (1871) 96 hlany of them doeth kepe the 
most substaunce of theyr landes in theyr owne handes, 
ass2-3 Act 7 Edvj, yi, c. 12 The Kynges hlajesiies Treasure 
-.u’aasted, the greate Substaunce of the Moneyes molted 
and altered in bayse coyne. 

13 . Sum {\ summary) and substance x see SUM 

55., Summary sb. 

16. Possessions, goods, estate; means, wealth. 
arch, (chiefly as a reminiscence of biblical Ian- 
guage). 

13.. Cursor M, 9538 (Gott.) Of his substance he gaf 
tikan, And ilkan gaf he substance an. 1382 Wyclif Prav, 

\\\. 9 Honoure the Lord of tbi sutelaunce. 1382 — Lvhe 
XV. 13 He wastide his substaunce in lynjTige leccherously. 
CX400 Rom, Rose 6595 Yit shulde he selle alle his 
substaunce And with his swynk haue sustenaunce. c 1430 
Lyog. Mzft. Poems (Percy Soc.) 535 Abel.. Gaff God nis 
part, tethe of his substaunce. 1466 Poston. Lett, SuppU 108, 

J truste I am of that substans that, what soever caswelie 
fortunyd, yourre maistresship shuld not lese on pene of 
yourre dute. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxviii. 7 London, 
thou art of townes A per se. ..Of merchauntis full of sub- 
staunce and m>*ght. c 1520 Skelton Maznyf. 1445 Take 
of his Substaunce a sure inuentorj*. 1535 Coverdale yoh i. 

3 His substaunce iN’as vij. AI. shepe, lij. M. camels, v. C. 
yock of oxen, v. C. sbe asses, and a very greate housholde. 
1535 — Ps. xvii. 14 They haue children at their desyre, and 
leaue the rest of their substaunce for their babes. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err, i. i. 24 Thy substance, valued at the 
highest rate, Cannot amount vnto a hundred Markes. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav, 2c6 They will haxard all their worth 
..and other substance, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 3 Nov. 16S5, 
Innumerable persons of the greatest birth and riches leaving 
all their earthly substance. 17M Wordsw, Guilt 4- Sorrows 
xxvi. My father's substance fell into decay. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. En^, ii. I. 156 A fortune raised out of the substance 
of the mined defenders of the throne, 

fb. With a : An amount of wealth, a fortune; 
pi, riches, possessions. Obs, 

13.. [see sense x6]. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xlL i Hauende 
pes in, his substauncesfxsSS richessUb r^t.—-AcU U. 45 
The! selden possesciounsand substaonces. 1382 — Heb. x. 34 
Knowjmge 30U forto haue a betere and dwclfing substaunce. 
1487 Act 3 Hen. Vll^ c 2 Wymmen,.ha%yng substaunces 
somme in goodes moveable, and somme in landes and tene> 
ments. 1560 Daus tr. SUtdands Comm. Pref. 5 b, Who^e 
brother for the education of youth in true Religion & learn- 
ing, xmploied a wonderful substaunce. 1731-9 TuLuAfow- 
hoeing Hush. (1822) 154 A small substance. 

+17. a. A supply or provision of. Obs. 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 1560 lason weddit was Vn-to 
this queen & tok of it substaunce What so hym leste onto 
his puruyaunce. ci^xz Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 4909 If 
a man, in tyme of swich a nede, Of his goode ^eue yow a 
goode substaunce. 15x5 in L^^ara Set. Cases Star Chamber 
(Selden Soc.) II. 79 The said Towne [was] then in better i 
substaunce of gooais good ordre and rule then it is nowe. 
*53S Coverdale EccL ii. 7 As for catell and shepe, I bad | 
more substaunce of them, then all they y' v.'cre before me. ' 
+b. Maintenance, subsistence. Obs. 
c 1380 WycLiF^'r/. iPks. III. 67 Seesgendren raanyefischis j 
to substaunce of mankynde, 1502 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de I 
W, 1506) I. iii. C ij, It is not gyuen to h>Tn for substaunce or 
refecc>’on corporell. a 15x3 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxx, (i8ix) 
164 All thynges.. were than more wasted in glotony, and | 
outrage of owners, than in substaunce and ay de of nedy men. ' 

+ 18. Sabstiintial existence, substantiality. Obs. 
c X365 Chaucer A. B.C. 87 As j sexde erst hou ground of | 
cure substaunce 0)niinue on us JjL pitous eyen cleere. 1555 
Kdek Decades (Arb.) 135 To gj’ue substance to priuation, 
(that is) beinge to noo lieinge. 2628 [see Subsistencv 3]. 

19. Substantial or solid qualities, character, etc. 
£:x43o WycU/'s Bible Pro!. 1. 58 SjTnple men, tliat wolden 
for no good in erthe..puUe awei.,the leste. .title, of holi 
writ, that berith substaunce, either charge, 2559 Q* Eliz. 
in Strj’pe Antt, Ref, (1709) 1. 11. 414 Dj-vers reasons which 
appeare unto me to have in them smml substance. 2581 
Rich (1846) 259 Knowjmg her housebande to be a 

man of no verie greate substaunce, and but slenderly stuffed 
in the hedpeec^ 2858 Haw-thorne Fr. ^ It. Notedshs. 
(2871) 1. 221 Neither rulers nor people had anyfaitb or moral 
substance. 2863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) 1. 217 This fact 
gave great strength and substance to the pretensions of 
Russia. 

b. That which makes a material firm, Solid, 
and hard-wearing. 

1B33 Ht. Maetinexu Lsm If Lvg-ger i. U. ai You must 
learn from the French to give your fabrics more substance. 
Mod. There's hardly any substance in this material. 

+ 20. The consistency fluid. Obs. 

c 1450 MirEs Fesiial 166/p Take hede on watjT, and on 
yse, and on snow ; bow J>ay benyeb on dyvene in substance, 
and 5et Jmy ben but walyr, 2542 Copiand Guydon*s Quest. 
Cyntrg. R j. Whan it \sc. blood] is drawen, consydie the 
substance and the colour it be so as is abouesayde. 
I7p9 G. Smith Laboratory I. 207 Give it the substance of 
thin paste, 

21. In substance, a. In reality. . 

1390 CJowER Conf. II. 87 To receive Bothe in substance 
and in figure Of gold and selvcr the nature. 2667 Milton 
F. L. XL 771 Hee the future evil shall no less In apprehen- 
sion then in substance feel Grievous to bear. 2785 Burke 
SP‘ Nabob of Arcet's Debts Wks. 1842 I. 339 The nabob of 
Arcot, and rajah of Tanjore, have, in truth and substance, 


no more than a merely civil authority. 2793 — On policy of 
Allies Wks. 1842 1. 601 We know that the monarchy did not 
survive the hierarchy, no not even in appearance, for many 
months; in substance, not for a single hour. 

+ b. In general ; generally speaking. (In ME. 
poetry used, esp. by Lydgate, as a metrical tag.) 

C1407LYDC. Reason^ Sens.ti^s lu especial iherbe tweyne, 
And thou mayst chesen, in substaunce, Whiche ys most to 
thy plesaunce. Ibid. 894 And fynaly, as in substaunce, Do 
as the lyst, lo, this the ende. 1426 — De Guil. Pilgr. 5881 
Yt behoueth in sentenctL That the fulfyllyng in substaunce 
To the fuUe haue sunysaunce. c 1440 Generydes 1968 
Now haue I here rehersid in substaunce xv kynges, As 
shortly as I myght, With ther powre and All ther ‘hoole 
puysaunce. 1447 Rolls of Parlt. V. 129/2 In whos kepyng 
the Bokes, suretees and godes in substaunce holy remaigne. 

+ c. In the main, for the most part. Obs, 

247s Rolls of Parlt, VI. 151/1 The which forseid x*h part, 
and jcv® and x«,.be€n in substaunce levied and paied. 
a 2500 Bale's Chron. in Six Tenon Chron. (1911J 1x9 And 
the hextes of the comones in substaunce wer w* J>e Erie; 
And a gclnst the seid priour. 

d. In essentials, substantially. 

1491 Act T Hen. Vll^ a 22 Preamble. All whiche matiers 
afore rchercid is by the seid John Hayes in substaunce con- 
fessed and knowleged. 2581 inD. Digges Complete Amhass. 
(2655) 440 She used in substance the like speeches the King 
had done- 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. xo6 Ibe 
Religion of the Persians is in substance the same >vith that 
of the Turks. 1737 Genii. Mag. VII. 662 To this it was 
replied in Substance as foUows. 1821 Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 344, 1 may misremember indifferent circum- 
stances, but can be right in substance. 1857 Keble Euch, 
Ador, ii. 26 Wbitgift,.adds, in substance, the same account 
of it. 2908 Progr. Modernism 118 These are, in substance, 
our ideas upon the origin of religion. 

e. In effect, virtually. 

2834 H. Taylor Arievelde i. i. n, Think well What you 
should say ; for if it must be * no ‘ In substance, you shall 
hardly find that form Which shall convey it pleasantly. 

+ 1 . In a pure or unmixed state, in the natural 
state. (Cf. F. en subslance.) Obs. 

2621 Burton Anaf. Mel. i. it. il iii. 102 Theophrastus 
speakes of a Sbepheard that could eat Hellebor in substance. 
Ibid. IL i. IV. ii. 303. 

+ g. ? Real, substantial. Obs. 

1649 Milton Tettttre 0/ Kings 4 When the Common 
wealth nigh perishes for want of deeds in substance, don 
irith just and faithfull expedition. 

22. Of ( . . ) substance : a. (often of good or 
great substance) Substantial, well-to-do, wealthy. 
(Cf. OF. dc substance.) 

2480 Cov. Leet Bk. 425 The Comien Councetll of l>e Cite 
& other persones of substaunce. ^*496 in Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Var. <^11. IV. 211 Suche inhabiiantes of grete sub- 
stans. <2x508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wetnen 337 That syre 
of substance. 1528 More Dyaloge iii. xv. wks. 235/i A 
vety honest person, & of a good substaunce. x66o South 
Senn.^ Matt. xiU. 52 (1727) IV. ti A Man of Substance and 
Sufficiency. 2681 Pennsylvania Arch; I. 38 jvlen of sub- 
stance and reputation. 2840 Thackeray Catherine xxH, 
Hayes’s father was reported jo be a man of some substance. 
2869 Blackmore Lorna D, i, My father being of good sub. 
stance, at least a®^ we reckon in Exmoor, 2889 Jessoff 
Coming of Friars ii. 70 (He) was a man of substance and 
influence. 

+ b. Of immaterial things: Substantial, weighty. 
c 2400 Pilgr, Sovote (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiii. 82 The bygher 
that he is sette in estate the more shold his wordes be of 
substaunce and moost of reputacion. 02456 Ld. Crom- 
well in P^ton Lett, III. 425 There is a greet straunge- 
nesse betwx my right trusty frend John Radcliff and you, 
withoule any matler or cause of substaunce, as I am lemed. 
2509 Fisher Funeral Serm. C*tess RtchfnondWks. (1876) 
291 Trjdelous thynges that were lytell to be regarded she 
wolde let passe by, but the other that were of weyght & 
substaunce [etc.]. 

+ c. Of a meal : Sumptuous. Obs. 

CZ485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 574, I haue ordejTinyd a 
d>'ner of substawns. My chj’ff freyndes hcFvvith to chyr. 

23. Comb.y sis substasice^yielding pyX, adj, 

• x6xx CoTCR,, Substaniifiguey substantieiJ, or substance- 
3'eelding. 

Sabstanced (so'bstanst), /a. rare, [f. 
prec. + -ED 2,] 

+ L Furnished with wealth. Obs. 

161S CiiAPSiAK Odyss. 11-. 119 This Pallace here, (, . furaished 
so well ; And subscanced w'iih such a precious deale Of well- 
got treasure). 

2 . Made into a substance, made substantial, sube 
stantiated. 

2873 Whitney Other Girls xxxiv. (1876) 443 If life were 
nothing but what gels phras^ and subsHanced, the world 
might as v/ell be rolled up and laid away again in darkness. 
2890 J, PuLSFORD Loyalty to Christ }. 129 Blessed are the 
appetites which feed on God's immortalitj* ; for His immor- 
tality shall be substanced in them. 

3. Of a specified kind of substance. Chiefly in 
parasynthetic comb. 

2624 (Quarles fob Milii. tu 71 Wks. (Grosart) II. 84/1 
Vour slender Maxims, and false Forgeryes, Are substanc’t, 
like the dust, that flies besides me. 2753 Chambers* Cyel. 
SuppI- s. V. Diamond, The stone here described is said to 
be a full substanced Brilliant. 

fSubsta’nce^yiiig’,///- Obs.rare-^, 1=^ 

SubstaKtific. 

2605 TiMME Qnersii. xii. 148 Those three substancefying 
beginnings are. .found in al the things of nature. I 

Substanceless (s2?*bstansles), a, [f. Sub- ! 
STANCE sb. + -LESS.] Devoid of subslance, unsub- I 
stantiaL ^ j 

’ 28x6 Coleridge Hum, Life Poems 316 If rootless thus, 1 
thus substanceless thy state. iB« W. Tennant Thane of [ 


i Fife VI. 32 That conclave substanceless of gilded things. 
2858 Litton What will He do ? ix. i, You have made that 
life substanceless as a ghost— that future barren as the 
grave. 2895 Mom in Galt's Wks, I, p. xci, The arguments 
..might be., too shadowy and substanceless to convey intel- 
lectual satisfaction. 

t Substander. Obs. [Rendering of L. sub- 
stans (see SUBBTAb'CE 5^.).] A thing tbat .subsists. 
So Substa'nding ppl. a., subsisting. 

2662 J. Chandler Pan Heimont*s Oriat, 144 A truly sub- 
standing or remaining Being [orig. vert substantis entis]. 
Ibid. 34S The Substance of that Substander or remainer 
j [orig. ejusqzte substantis substantial. 

Sllbstant (s^'bstant), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
L. suhstansy -ant-, pr. pple. of substdre (see Sub- 
stance).] 

A. adj. 1. Substantial; subsistent. 

2660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. ii.fifiS/) 571/1 The Pytha- 
goreans reduce all Beings, subsistent or substant, im- 
mediatly to Idma’s which truly are. 2838 J. E. Reade 
Italy 1. XXV, A substant and eternal memory. 

2. Underlying. 

2883 Century Mag. XXVII. 146 Its [sc. a glacier’s] sub- 
stant ice curls freely. 

+ B, sb. A subsisting thing. Obs. 

*597 J- Royal Exch. 24 The substantsof bodieand 

soufe have nothingc commune with this spirituall manage. 

Substantiabi'lity. Error for Substantiality. 

2836 Marryat yaphet \x.\\y The Quaker dress added very 
much to the substantiability of bis appearance. 1839 New 
Monthly Mag. LVII. 143 The stalxvart lover. .does not 
, relish having nis identity, and still less his substantiability, 

. called in Question. 

! Substantial (sf5bstce*njal), a. {adv^ and sb. 
j Forms: 4-8 siibstaiacial, (4 -ciel, 5 -cyel, 5-6 
, -aunc-, -ciall(e, -cyall(e, 5-7 -tiaU), 6- sub- 
I StantiaL [ad. late L. substantidlis (f. substantia 
I Substance), whence also F. snbstantiel (from 
13th c.), Pr. substancial, Sp. su{b)stancial. It. 

, sostanziale, sustanzialc,"] A. adj. 

I L That is, or exists as, a substance ; having a real 
1 existence ; subsisting by itself. 

j 2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love il xiii. (Skeat) I. 47 Naturel 
I goodnesse of every substaunce is nothing els than his sub- 
i stancial being. 2488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 47 Eche 
I th^mge that is noo body if it be substanc^all it is callid a 
I spirjTe.^ 2652 Hobbes Zet'rVrMfi?: lit. xxxiv. 2X2 Some such 
I apparitions [zf. Demons] may be reall, and .substantial! ; that 
is to say, subtile Bodies, which God can form by the same 
power, by which he formed all things, a 1652 J. Smith 
ScL Disc. iv. (1821) 72 This h>*p^thesis, that no .substantial 
and indivisible thing ever perlsheth. 2678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. Pref. 4 The general ranks of subslantiall 
beings below the Deity, 2817 Coleridge Biog. ZrV.'xii. 
(ico?) I. 269 The want of substantial reality in the objects 
of ine sense.s, according to the sceptics. 

ahsol. 2838 [F. Haywood] tr. Kant's Crit. Pure Reason 
327 That umicb.. might yet seem to bean idea of transcen- 
dental reason, would be the conception of the substantial. 
1856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. xvi. (ed. 2) 328 There is a sub- 
stantial In cognition ; in other words, substance is knowable, 
and IS known by us. /bid, xvii., xvi. 348 The substantial 
in cognition (to ov), 

2, Philos, Of, pertaining or relating to, or in- 
herent in substance (esp, as opposed to accident) ; 
that is substance. Also transf. and allusively. 

1387-8 T, UsK Test. Lave n. vii. (SkL) 1. 247 Thilke tmnges 
that we clepe power is but accident to the flesshly body ; 
and so they may not have that suretee in might, whiche 
wanteth in the subsiancial body. 1526 Pilgr, PeTf.QN. de 
W. 1531) 153 How to y* actyue lyfe perteyneth accidental! 
ioye, but to the contemplatyue the subsianciall crowne of 
gloiy, 25^ Blundevil Horsemanship iv, iv._3 Sickness.. 
i.s knowne. .by inseparable or substantial! accidents, as by . 
the shape, number, qualilie, & site of the parj, or member 
diseased. 2582 Fulke in Confer, in. (1584) Uiv, But bread 
is substance; Therefore he gaue them pieces of substance, 
or substantial pieces, 2642 Denham Spp/iy v. 1 If happiness 
be a substantial good, Not fram'd of accidents, nor subject 
to ’em. 1664 H. More Apology 498^ Calvin seems to be 
affraid of the opinion of the Body being Spiritual, as im- 
plying a Substantial change. 

0. Substantial fos'in [see Fobm jA 4 a: med-L. 
substantialis forma (Joannes Scotus Erigena), Gr. 
oiiaiwhcs cTSor (PhilopODus.^4r754 Caleg.)']'. thennture 
or distinctive character in virtue of possessing which 
a thing is what it (specifically or individually) iS, 
*4*3 [s€e Form sb. 4a]. 2477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. 

: (1652} 63 Coagulation is noe forme substantial!. 2666 Boyle 

Orig. Formes i'r Qual. 45 Some Engines, which.. devoid 
ofSubstantial Forms, must do those strange ihinp they are 

admir'd for, hy vertue of those Accidents, the Shape, Size, 
Motion, and Contrivance of their parts. *6w tr. Burgers- 
dicius* 'Logic i. xvi. 56 Form is divided into Substantial and 
Accidentat..The Substantial Form of a Musician, as he is 
a I^Ian, is the Rational Soul ; Accidental as he is a Musician, 
Idusick. 2707 Curios. Husb. + Gard. 343 Salts . . he regarded 
as the Substantial Form of Bodies. 2728 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v.. Substantial Forms, i.e. Forms independant of all 
Matter; or Forms that are Substances themselves. 274X 
Watts Itnprcrv, Mind ir. v. (1801J 2x4 A student who., 
imagines certain immaterial beings, called substantial forms, 
to inhabit every herb, flower t&c.]. 2775 J, Harris Philos. 
Arrangements xvi. 387 svote. 

4. Relating to or proceeding from the essence of 
a thing ; essential. Now rare or Obs. 

0x380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 285 Crist. .was of 
kynde bat is ech man his broker, and bis liknes'ie Is in sub- 
stancial kynde. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvin. (Percy Soc.) 

83 Your heart is your bj' substancj’all lyne. It is not in my 
domjTiacyon. x^x T. Wilson Logic (1580) 14 If he can 
leame firste to see the t'crie Nature, and, substanciall 



SUBSTANTIAL. 

propertje of euery th>-ng. a 1653 H. Binning Princ. Chr. 
R<pS'‘ Wks (173s) 30/a Christ may be called the Truth 
indeed, the substantial Word of God, for he is the very 
Substanceof the written and preached Word. 1667 Milton 
P. Zr, IV. 485 To give thee being I lent Out of my side to 
thee, neerest my heart Substantial Life, 178* Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. I, i. 127 Joachim. .denied that there was any 
essence, or any thing that belonged in common to the three 
persons, by which their substantial union was taken away, 
and nothing but a numerical or moral union was left. 

6. That is, constitutes, or involves an essential 
part, point, or feature ; essential, material. 

Now said chiefly of immaterial things and often blending 
With 8, 9, or 14. 

*43*"So tr* Hidden (Rolls) VII, 399 A decrete w'as made 
that the substantial! partes of that rule scholde be kepede, 
and oJ>er ihjmges as superfluous to be refusede. 1467 in 
EngL Gilds (1870) 385 It myght be ordelned a substanaalle 
rule, thatv. pagentes..to be holden ycrly, shuld not be to 
seche. 1528 More Dyaloge i. "Wks. 174/1 That y< church 
can not erre in any such substaiincj'all article as God wjll 
haue vs bounden to belcue. 1541 (Copland Gujrdons Quest. 
Cyrvrg. Gj, Be theaddicions abouesajri other bones than 
the bone of >*• sholdre?..No,..but are substancyall party 
of it. 1567-9 JciN-xL Def. Appl. (x6ii) 327 The Substantial- 
lest points of all your Doctrine, Kyd Htnneh. Phil. 

Wks. (1901) 269 Those compasses.. which, though they be 
diners according to the variety of Countreys, is (notwith- 
standing) no occasion of substantial! diflerence. 1647 
CtARENDON Hist. Eel. E § 20 The common nusfortune of 
Prince^ that in so substantial a part of their Happyncss. . 
Thcn^elves had never any part. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 
ir. riii. 273, 1 would not have it destitute of a Limme that ; 
is substantial, or one of its ^^tal Parts. 17*9 W, Law Serious I 
C, 52 Most of the employments of life are. .lanful ; and all , 
those that are so, may be made a substantial part of our I 
duty to God. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 11. 188 He could | 
not find any substantial distinction between that case, and ! 
the principal one. 1867 RusKtK Time ^ Tide vili. | ^5 1 
Under. .Divine guidance, securing them from substantial 
error. 

*b. Law. Belonging to or involving essential 
right, or the merits of a matter. 

(1838 W. Beix Dici, Law Scot., Sulstaniialiaf those 
parts of a deed which are essential to its\*alidttyasa formal 
instrumenE] 1845^6 Bouvier Law Diet. s. v. Eoryn, If the 
matter pleaded be in itself insuffident, ivilhout reference to 
the manner of pleading it, the defect is substantiaL 1883 
IVharion's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 739/x The judge will consider 
what is the substantial fact to be made our, and on whom < 
it lies to make it out, 1897 Botnner's Law Diet. s.v. Right 1 
The party who asserts the affirmative of an issue I 
has the right to begin and reply, as on him is the burden of 
proof. The snbstantial affirmative, not the verbal, gives the 
right. 

6* Of food, a meal: Affording ample or abundant 
nourishraent. (In later use the notion of solidity 
or quantity is predominant.) 

1340 Ayenb. (z866) 113 pe more pet he [sc. foodl is norb- 
slnde, me rayp pet be Is pe suhstancieler. a 1380 S. Paula 
60 in Horstm. AUettgl, Leg. (1878} 4 Camforte pi brayn 
beter wip sum bred And wip sum suhstancial mete. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 451 We be 
able to brook substantialer meat, because we be groum to 
farther years of discretion. 1626 Speed Adam cut of Eden 

V. (1659) 3S Clovergrass. .renders abundance of very exqui- 
site hay, very great substantial and much desired. 1634 

W. TiRWKvr tr. Balzac's Lett. (voL I.) 1x5 Whilest others 
fill themselves with substantiall and most ponderous cates. 
avjj^ Tucker Lt. LTat. (1834) II. 653 We say roast beef 
is good substantial food, but water-gniel not, 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) I. 2x0 One substantial meal of solid 
animal food daily. 1825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. ir. Passion | 
^ Pritic. viii. 111. 1x7 A good, substantial, hot Inocheon. 
1827 Scott Chron. Canongaie iv, With something rather 
more substantial than bread and butter. 2902 Violet 
Jacob Sheep-Stealers xiv, Breakfast at nine, a substantial 
dinner at three, supper at eight, 

7. Of structures, etc. : Of solid material or work- 
manship. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 92 Erthe. .Which. .in his forme is 
schape round, SuMtancial, strong, sadd and sound, cz^iz 
Hoccleve DeReg. Princ. siifiThey made wareof aribbe,.. 
Which more strong is, and suhstancial. Pan slyme of eerthe, 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 39 A substandall and a sqwar 
dore of free stoon. 15x2 Act 4 Hen. Vllif c. x § 3 Goode 
and substandall bulwarkes. .in ev^ landyng place. xS5x 
Robinson tr. More's Utopian, ii. (1895) 12S A brydge.. 
with gorgious and substandall archeis. 2624 Capt. J. Smith 
Virginia v. 289 Then they built no more Cabbens, but suh- 
stantiall houses. 2662 Gerbxer PrinciMes ig Wcll-riveted 
Windowes, with suhstantiall Locks, Bolls, and Hinges. 
x6^ AIilton P. L. IV. 180 Some rich Burgher, whose sub- 
stantial dores, Cross-baird and bolted fast, fear no assault. 
1707 Mortimer Httsb. (1721) I. 374 Country Houses ought 
to be substantial, and able to encounter all the shocks 
of the Wind. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (2863) 129 Behind the 
substantial counter, which was an impregnable fortification. 
2858 Hawthorne Fr. 4* It. Note-bks. H. 47 The clouds 
..looking quite as substantbl as the distant mountains. 
x86x Parker Inirod. Gothic Archit. (ed. 2) iv. 103 Early 
Norman masonry is in general so massive and substantial 
that it is difficult to destroy all traces of it. 1879 Stainer 
Mus. Bible $ Whose roof was never more substantial than 
a tent. 

Comb. 1897 ‘ A. Hope * Phroso iv. (1905) 73 He held a very 
substantial-looking whip in his hani j 

1 8, Of persons, their constitution, etc. : Sturdy, { 
strong, burly. Obs. ! 

CX400 Beryn 25x8 Natur was more substandal, when tho j 
dayis wer^ Then nowe. 25^ Elyot Cast. Helike (2539) < 
52 D, (VociferationJ maketh the members of the bod)’sub- 
stancial and stronge. 2578 Whetstone 2nd Pt, Promos 6* 
Cass. ye. L [heading)^ Gresco, a good substantial! OSycer, 
x6o2 in Moryson Itin. (1617) n. 250 Men broken, and not 
substantial! in war. 2657 Bouncsly Brachy'Martyrol.yay. 

48 Tormentors, pray procure Sutetantlallcr than these ; these ' 
aretoosmalL ^ 
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I 9. Of ample or considerable amount, qnantit)’, 
or dimensions. 

I x454^«»//x o/Parit. V. 254^2 That substantial! proriston 
I be made in all hast. 1539 Tonstall Serm, Palm Sund. 
j (1833) 81 Yf a manne wolde offre a grcatie substantial! 

I subtle. C1550 Rolland Crt. Venus IL 5x5 He thocht the 
I price was ouir substoncialL x6x6 in Foriescue Papers 
(wmden) 27 Although you are not capable (through your 
fu ineslof any suhstantiall addition from me. 1690 C. Nesse 
Hist, ff Myst. O. tjr H, T. I, 238 The wealth of a man is. . 
reckoned . . by the substantia) bills and bonds, &c. he is able 
to produce. 2728 Morgan Algiers 11 . v. 3x9 Often. .one 
nntb gcK>d substantial Leagues dtrindliog into ei'en LiH- 
putian Furlongs, 2780 Jefferson Corresp. Wks. 1859 R 
274 Were it possible to arm men, we would send on sub- 
stantial reinforcements to you. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Afidca 33s One of us at least would . .have made something 
substantial by the ^venture. 2908 Outlook 8 Aug. 278/2 
These two substantial volumes. 

10. Based upon a solid substratum ; firmly or 
solidly established ; not easily disturbed or 
damaged j of solid worth or value ; weighty, sound. 

a. of statement, discourse, wiring. 

ex43o \A\nQ. Minor P. (E.E.T.S.) I. 41 W'ith Crj'stis 
wordc suhstancial in sentence. 2468 Engl. Mtsc. (Surtees 
Soc.) 19 By substanciall vnytyng undre seaJea. 1547 Boorde 
Brev. Health in Introd. Knowt. (1870) 96 In great matters 
aske substandal counsel!, 2576 Fleming Pampl. Epist, 
251 My letters onnot make you such substanciall assur- 
auDce, of my desire touching j'our safetie, as it is in deede. 
a 259X R. Greesham Wks. (2599)56 The Lord..vrgeth him 
with suhstantiall questions. i6« in Moryson Itin. (2617) 

11. 238 We have not heard any such substantial! intelligence. 
i6ot Wood Ath, pxon. IX, 607 His. .practical, spiritual, 
suMtantial preaching. 27x0 Addison Tatler No. 158 v 2 
This he looks upon to be sound learning, and substantial 
criticism. X742 in ioth ReP. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. i. 277 
Few words but substantia) ones you will like best i suppose. 
2863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxxiv. His mind glanced round., 
to see how far those words could ha\'e the force of a substan- 
tial^ threat. 1873 ^rle Phitol. Engl, Tongue (ed, 3) § 66 
This di^Tsion is substantial and usefuL 

b. of reasons, causes, evidence. 

c 25x3 More Rick. Ill Wks. 50/1 For that I se ^me men 
so gredye withowte any substaundall cause. 2528 in Pocock 
Ree. Re/. (1S70) I. !i. 121 Very good matter and substantial 
why the said matrimony should be dissolved. 2590 Shaks. 
Com. Emr. n.H. X05 Your reason was not substantial. <2x687 
Petty Pol. Arith. x. (1691) 88 Although there be, not 
naturally substantial reasons. .why there should be ^ch 
different^ 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (28S9) I, ip No more 
substantial evidence being produable against the bishop, the 
sjmod broke up. 2846 Gkote Greece (1862) II. xvl 394 In 
itself a substantial testimony. 2866 Baring-Gould Cur. 
Myths Mid. Ages Ser. l i. 23 How wanting they are in all 
substantial evidence which could make us regard the story 
in any other light than myth. 

c. of actions, conditions, results, ideas. 

2565 Allen Defence Pterg. xvii. 282 Do yow not see here 
a trim faith and a substantial!? 1592 Nashb P. Penilesse 
Wks. 1904 I, 264 Now trust me, a substantia]] trade;. 2622 
Drayton Pc/K-«'f^.xxtY. 240 The Christian Faith, for whose 
sabstantiall planting, Saint Augustine from Rome was to 
this Island sent, 2624 Capt. J. Smith Virginia in. xxL 94 
Ten good workemen u'ould haue done more snbstantiall 
worke in a day, then ten of them in a weeke. 2696 Tate & 
Brady Ps. cxix. 165 Secure, suhstantial Peace have they. 
1749 Smollett Regie, v. i. Life with substantial ills enough 
is cursed. 1753 Richardson Grandison V. xJHi. 278 She 
has substanti^ notions still left, I find, of ideal Love. 
i784Co\%ter Task m.300 Foolish man. .quits.. Substantbl 
happiness for transient joy. i8x» Coleridge Friend (iBi8) 
III, 60 Where he deems bis interference jvvarraDled by sub- 
stantial ej^erience. 28x4 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 
(2870) I. vili. 256 The substantbl comforts of a good coal 
fire, 2824 I* Murray Et^l. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 543 The sub- 
stantial enjoyments. .wbidi result from piety and virtue. 
28^ Ruskin Time Tide li. § 7 To.. complete his home 
gradually wth more delicate and substantbl comforts. 

11. Of acts, measures, etc. : Having weight, 
force, or effect ; effective, thorough, Obs. 

2462 Cov. Leei Bk. 314 The good & substanciall rule and 
guydyng that ye kepe thexyn. 1485 Ibid. 523 XhobserujTig 
..such sad direcdons and sobstanebil ordinaunces. 2523 
Act 24 ^ 15 Hen, VHl, a 3 § 2 The true and substanciall 
makyng of the said clothes. xS47in Sir J. Williams Ac- 
compte (Abbotsf. Cl.) 4 That a substanciall Sur>'ey vue and 
true accompte..shalbe taken. 1550CROWIEV Way to Wealth 
30 The most substancbll waye in curinge diseases is by 
pottinge awaye the causes, 2552 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
(172X) II. IL iv. 272 That substantbl Order be taken forth- 
with for the pulling down all Altars. 2683 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc.1 Printing redw. F19 There is no substantial remedy- 
ing this fault, but by making a new Head, 

12. Possessing * substance', property, or wealth ; 
well-to-do, wealthy ; hence, of weight or influence. 

c 2450 Brut 479 They-.ordeyned .iiij. enquestes within the 
Gte, of substantial! peple, 1462 Poston Lett. II. 27 Any 
substancyall geutylman. <2x5^ Hall Ckrcn.t Hen. VR 
169 b, The Maire. .asscrableda great numbre of substanciall 
and grave dtirens. 2593 Nasbe Chrisfs T. yj All which 
were of the Nobles, Gentlemen, and substantialest men of 
the lewes. 2642 Pr. Rupert his Declar. 4 The Knights, 
Aldermen,and sulwtantbll Citizens of London. 2724 Fortes- 
cue-Aland Pj^f. Feriescue's Abs. ^ Litn, Mon. 20 A Jury 
of twelve upright and substantial Men, is by the law, tote 
summon'd. 2772 Smollett Humphry Cl. (x8i^) 104 The 
substantial tradesman, who was wont to pass his evenings 
at the alehouse for fourpence hal^nny, now spen^ tteee 
shriiings .at the tai’erxL 1823 Scott Peveril >011, Her 
father is a snhstanria) yeoman. ^ 2833 Hr. M ai^seau 
Brooke Farm \Tii- 94 In former limes,,. the propnetor or 
occupier of thirty or forty acres was thought a suostantiai 
fanner, 2883 S. C Hall Retrospect II. 
few fellow-passengers. .was a substantial Scottish gra^r. 
•fb, absoU yfiib the i Persons of influence. Ubs, 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 332 The Maior of London, and 
the substanciall of the CItie toke counsaile together. 


13. Of real worth, reliability, or repute ; of good 
standing or status. 

CX449 RePr, L xvi, 85 Suhstancbl clerkis weel 

leerned in logik. 2562 Turner Herbal n. (2568) 72 Theo- 
phrast so anaent and substanlbU antor, 25© Greene 
Pandosio (1843)45 That he might go like an honest substan- 
liall man to tell his tale. /T2687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 
74 Another Bewk wntten by a substantbl Author. 2824 
W, Wilson Hut. Diss. Ck. IV. 310 Mr. Sheffield was a 
sound and substantial scholar. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i 
V./' nf hb last substantial man. 2863 Froudb 

ShoH Studies (1867) 1, 228 Till it be so agreed the substantbl 
mteliect of the country will not throw itself into the question. 

14. Having a corporeal form ; consisting of solid 
matter ; corporeal, material. Obs. or rare. 

2589 }p.\uY^\ Pappew. Hatchet [xZs,^ 36, 1 came son cere, 

I could feele a substantbl! knaue from a sprites shadowe. 
2603 Shaks. Meas. for M. in. ii. 290 To draw with ydle 
Spid^ strings Most ponderous and substantial! things. 
1653 H. More Conjeet. Cahhal. (2713) 184 He means no sub- 
stantialler a Being by Matter than what may well be called 
Metaphysical 1828 Scott Br. Lamm, xxiii, Neither ivas 
there pr^iue of the grass, nor any other drcumstance, to 
induce him to believe that what be had seen was real and 
substantbl 


15. Having substance ; not imaginary, unreal, or 
apparent only ; true, soUd, real 
159* Shaks. Rom. k ^ut. 11. il 142 All this is hut a dreame, 
Too flattering sweet to be substantbll 2726-32 Tindal 
Rapin's Hist. Eng. (2743) II. xvil 1x5 Not only by words 
..but by very substantial deeds. 2782 Gibbon Deck k P- 
xvil n. 23 The manly pride of the Romans, content with 
substantbl power, had left to the vanity of the east the 
forms and ceremonies of ostentatious greatness. 2781 Cow- 
PZR Hope 154 Hope sets the stamp of vanity on all That 
men have deem’d substantial since the fall. 2798 S, & Ht. 
Lee Canierb. T. JI. 25 His substantbl wealth vanished, 
but thestedowstill remained. 2862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. 
Inq. II. i. 27 We should. .not be led away from that which 
is real and substantial by the pursuit of the shadowy and 
fantastic. 


16. Belonging to the component substance or 
matter of a thing. 

2672 N. Grew Anai. PI. i. iil (1632) 23 In all such Roots, 
the Pith is.. of the same substantbl nature. 27x8 Prior 
Solomon L 497 Now shine these Planets with substantbl 
Raj’S? 

b. Pertaining to the substance or tissue of the 
body or a part or organ. 

x6xx [see Substanoe 23). 1620 Vekner ViaRecta viii.iSg 
The radicall or substantial! moystute of the body. ibid. 202 
By reason of much resolution of the nutrimentall and sud- 
stanibll moisture through the pores. 2875 [see Substantivg 
«.81. Buck's Handbk, Med. Sei.Y III. lao Transition 

from substantial to membranous parietes. 

+ 17. That is really such; thorough, real. Obs. 

1663 S. Patrick Parah. Pilgr. xx. (1657) 207, I mean., 
that it must appear to the World, that you are a substantbl 
Chrisibn by the acts of an Holy Life, a 2694 Tillotson 
Serm. luL (2742) IV. 497 To become wise and peccable and 
substantbl Christians. 


18. That is such in the main ; real or true for the 
most part. 

2771 Junius LetL xliv, (17B8) 256, 1 should be contented to 
renounce the forms of theconslitmion . . , if there were no other 
way to obtain substantbl justice for the people. 1790 Paley 
Horoe Paul, L B It establishes the sntetantbl truth of the 
narration. 2842 Myers Caih. Tk. iii. g 24. 1. 63 Hie question 
..here is not concerning the substantbl Divinity of the 
Jewish Scripture. 2852 H. Rogers Ect. Faith 322 They 
are certain of the substantbl accuracy of their impressions. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xviiL IV. 250 The Tories., 
though they could not deny that there had been some hard 
cases, maintained that, on the whole, substantbl justice had 
been done. 1875 Jowett Piaio (ed. 2) III. 1x5 He argues 
rightly for the substantbl genuineness of the text. 

+ B. = SUBSTAKTIALLT. Ohs. 

1502 Arnolds Chron. 81 CoasiderjTJg that hys fee is com- 
petent fora substandall lemed man.^ 1532 More Con/ut, 
TindcUe Wks. 726/2 That substaundall wel learned man 
Ljtc. e 2560 in Anglia XIIL 464 In the Latin longue, and 
other sub^ndal congrue languages. 

C. sb, 

1. pi. The things belonging to or constituting 
the substance; the essential parts or elements; 


le essentials. 

1398 Trevisa Earth, De P. R. xvil cL (Bodl. MS.J, ^ pe 
ibstandals of he tree haue sourenes & vertu of hindinge. 
567 Reg. Privy Cctincil Sect. Ser. r. I, 547 Ahvaj-is 
ipand all the uther substantiallis of the formar setlJ. 
152 Gaule Magastrom. 77 Neither doth nature prefer any 
eatureforitsadventitbls or accidentals, but for its sub- 
entlaJs or essentials. 2662 Except, agst. Liitngy 4 Thwe 
ho in the snbst^tbls of the Protestant Religion are of the 
me perswasions with our selves, 2682 Stme inst. Law 
:ot. L xiiL 262 The Cbuses which are adjectw in Infctt- 
ents, not bdng of the Suhstantbls or Solemnities thereoL 
26 Ayltfte Parergen 75 Altho’ a Custom introducd. 
:ainst the Suhstantials of an Append j , 1 
istom may be introduc’d against the Acadentak of 
opeaL 28x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed 5) 181 In the 

of knowledge and conduct they we 

ese. 284s M. pAtnsoN Ess. (1889) L 8 0“®, 

inlj- not chargeable with neglect of the suktMti^ of 
slorical «dence. J854THOREAU Walden (1908) 4t A meat 
oportion of architectural omamenu 
d a Seotember gale would stnp them off, like bonowed 
ames witho« iSj-urj- to the snGstantb^, rSjo Lot«^ 
atr I. (1873) aS Though his judgement in 
bst^tials, that of Jofinson, is ala-aj-s wortfi having, 
fb. rarely Ols. 

Lb FecthA Kmhts II. alvii. 138. this change, 
thout the losse of any vnsible snbstantulL 
! pi Substantial or solid things. 
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a 1653 Binning (1845) 570 All these substantialswe 

let go, that wc may get hold of some empty unedtfyitig 
notions. 1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina I. 755 We loot: 
sharp after the substanlials, and leave the shadows to j^our 
end of the town. Miss Ferrier Inker, xxviii, Too 

busy with the substantials of marriage, to have much time 
to bestow on the empty speculations of love. 

3. pi. The substantial or solid parts of a meal. 
1751 R. PaltockP. ^/7^/«r(i884) I.126 From dayto day 
I found out something new to add to my repast, either in 
substantials or by way of dessert. 1765 H. Walpole Let. 
to E. of Hertford 7 Apr., Instead of substantials, there was 
nothing but a profusion of pl.ates striped red, green, and 
yellow, gilt plate, blacks and uniforms I x 855 J. Cameron 
Malayan India •yax Soup and fish generally both precede 
the substantials... The substantials are invariably followed 
by curry and rice. x886 Miss Braddon One Thins Needful 
V, The substantials were all on a side*table. 

Substautialism (sfjbstse'nJaUzm). Philos, [f* 
prec. + -isif.] The doctrine that there are sub- 
stantial realities underlying phenomena. 

x88i W. James in Princeton Rev, July 63 Agnostic sub- 
stantlalism like that of Mr. . Spencer, 1888 Micr^osm 
(N, y.) Dec. 3 The fundamental tenet, .of Substanlialism 
maintains that besides the material substances in the general 
constitution of Nature there arc also forms of immaterial 
substance. 

Substautialist (sobstce’nfaUst). [ad. G. sud- 
stantialisty f. L. substantialis Substantial: see 
-IST.3 

1. One of a sect of Lutherans in the 16 th century 
who held that original sin was not an accident in 
human nature but belonged to its substance; a 
Flacian. 

1657 Gaule Sapientia yust, 10 That Original sin is not a 
vicious accident or adjunct, but is become our very Nature, 
Essence, and Substance ;. ..so [maintain] the Flaccians, .and 
Substantialists. X847 [see Flacian], 

2. One who holds a philosophical doctrine of 
substanlialism. 

1797 \n Monthly Mag, (xSig^XLVIlI. xia May not the 
substantialists retort, there can be no sensations or ideas; 
for, take away all substantial matter,.. and what will then 
have become of ideas? 1836^ Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. 
xvi. (185^) I. 294 Philosophers, .are divided into Realists or 
Substantialists, and into Nibilisis or Non-Substantialists. 
x888 (N.y.) Dec. 6 The conversational powers 

of the young substantialist [R. Rogers]. 

Substantiality (si^strenfisediti). [ad. late L. 
substantidlUas^ f. ntbstanitalU Substantial; cf. 
F. substantialitf^ It. sosiamialtth^ 

1, The quality or state of being substantial ; 
existence as a substance or substratum ; substantial 
or real existence. 

JSH$ Bale Myst, Inig, 34 Substandallte, detficalite, car- 
nafite corporalite. 1631 [see Magnesia 1]. 1678 Cud- 
worth lutell, Sysi, i. v. 863 The Grand Objection against 
this Substantiality of Souls Sensitive, as well as Rational. 
1683 ^Poroage Mystic Div, 79 This Love's Eternal Sub- 
stantiality, 1760^* H. Brooke Foal ofQual. (i8og) IV. 
44 The clothing of our spirits with the heavenly substanti- 
ality of the spiritual body and blood of.. Jesus himself. 
1830 tr. Tenneniati's Man, Hist, Philos, 344 Berkely., 
mainimniog that our senses*. do not afford us any proof of 
the existence or substantiality of their objects. 1883 E. V. 
Neale Anal, Th, ff Nat, 45 The accidents of a substance 
while they are effects of its substantiality, determine the 
character of the substance which causes them. 1877 E. 
Cairo Philos, Kant n.x.419 The ascription of independent 
substantiality to each of the different phases of intellectual 
life. 1880 Greg Across the Zodiac I. viL 167 , 1 had afforded 
much stronger evidence, if not of my own substantiality, 
yet of the real existence of a repulsive energy. 

aitrib, 1897 tr. Fichtds Sci. Ethics 120 A mediating link 
between nature as mere mechanism for thc^ causality-rela- 
tion); and freedom as the opposite of mechanism (or the sub- 
stantiality-relation). X9oa y, M, BaldixsitCs Diet, Philos, ff 
Psychol.^ Substantiality Theory or Snisianiia 2 ismf,,\\x^ 
theory that there are real substances, or distinct entities, 
underljnng phenomenal facts or events. 

+ b. A substantial being or thing. Obs, 
i6st Biggs New Disp, Pref. 8 Real entities and sub- 
stantialities. x662 Sparrow tr. Behnien's Rem , IPhs . 43 
This very Substantblity or Corporeity, . was Christs heavenly 
Flesh and Bloud. 

2. Soundness, genuineness; solidity of position 
or status. 

xj 56 o R.BuRNEYKcV8tcrrovA(0povz9 He that is the Monarch 
is ’Aptaror, and Aristocraticall men do but creep under his 
feet, and have better cloaihes then substantiality of Rule. 
xBds Arnold Ess. Crit, x. (1875)410 Thesubstantlalit}*, 
soundness, and precision of Mr. Long’s rendering are. .con- 
spicuous. X876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der, xxiii, \Vhether she 
could not achieve substantiality for herself and know grati- 
fied ambition without bondage. 

- 3. Solidity, firmness (of a structure). 

x^go Trans, Soc. Arts VIH. 1x2 Thesuhstaniialityof the 
new walL X879 W. L. Lindsay Mind in Lower Anivt, I. 
IT3 Many of the lower animals build themselves dwellings 
that excel in substantiality. .the huts or hovels of men. 
1891 Winn Boaiine Man's Pade-M, 52 A boat of this kind 
. .%\\\\ survives, and vies in point of substantiality with many 
of more modem construction. 

4. cofur. ip/,) = Substantial C 3. 

18x3 Lamb Recoil. ChrisCs Hosp, ^Vks, iBiB I. 289^ Hc-- 
partook in all the mirth, and in some of the substantialities 
of the feasting. 1842 Blackw. Mas. LI. 375 A ham and 
other substantialities composed our meal. X842 J. Wilson 
Recr. Chr, North 1 . 213 If not all the delicaci^ at least all 
the substantialities, of the season. 

Substantialize (stibstx’njabiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -i 5 a :.3 

L irans. To make substantial ; to give reality to. 


x8zx H. Reeder Dis. Heart Pref.. The diseases discrimi- 
nated., and their nature substanttaiized by actual demon- 
stration of morbid changes. 1B66 Howells Venetian Life 
iv. 50 That strange life, which even the stout.. little Bo- 
hemian musicians .. could not altogether substantialize. 
2876 L. Stephen Ensh Th, 18th C, 1 . 65 The universe . . is 
nothing but a series of abstract truths.. substantialised by 
their reference to God. 

2. intr. To become substantial in appearance. 
1895 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 226 They then proceed to 
substantialize by darkening in tint. 

Su‘bstaDLtially(si!bsta:-nJali),a(^z/. [f. as prec. 

+ -ly2.] 

1. In substance ; in one’s or its substantial nature 
or existence ; as a substantial thing or being. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xi, i, (1495) 381 Ayere is a 
symple clement substancyaly inoyste and hoic. 14.. tr. 
Honoriits August, Elucid. (1909) 3 Uouj he [God] be ouer 
at wi]> his myght, be is substancialy in \)t vndlrstonding 
heucnc. X447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 82 Ye al thre 
In personys distynct substancially Am but 00 god in trinlte. 
1564 T. Dormak Prottfe cert. Art, Reltg, 83 b, Chrlstes 
fiesheand bloud. .tspresent. . in humain substance, therefore 
substantially. 1577 K- Bullinger's Decades (1592) 766 [The 
soul] doth not die with the bodie..btcause it liueth sub- 
stantially. 1635 Jackson Creed viii. i. 6 Being first made 
substantially man, that bee might be for a time essentially 
and formally a servant. 2635 Pacitt Christian^pr, 1. iii. 
(1636) 137 The holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father by 
the Sonne, ctcrnalfy, and substantially. 1667 Milton /’.Z.. 
III. X40 The-Son of God was seen Most glorious, in him all 
bis Father shon Substantially express’d. X67B Gale Crt, 
Gentiles iv. tit. 9 By actions nu^atly evil, they generally 
understand such as arc substantially good, yet have some 
modal accidental vltiositie. ^1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 1. L 19 
That which discerns is numerically and substantially distinct 
from that which is discerned. 1824 Scott St. Ronan'sxxi, 
You have the said WilHc corporally and substantially in 
presence before you. 2840 Rock Ch. Fathers 1 . 1. 15 That 
the Mass is asacrificein which the Bodyand Blood of Christ 
are truly and substantially present. 

b. Essentially, intrinsically. 

1649 Jer- Taylor Gt, Exemp. Pref. § 32 That which sub- 
stantially distinguishes Man from Man, or an Angel from 
an Angel, <xi£88 Cudwortii Immut, Mor. (1731) 65 Tho* 
this Old Atomical Philosophy be most solidly and substan- 
tially true. 2842 H. Rogers Introd. Burke's IVks. 48 An 
..exaggerated representation of what was substantially 
important truth. 

c. Actually, really. 

2802 WoRDSw. Misc. Sonn. il. xi, There [In the glowing 
west] stood Indian citadel. Temple of Greece, and minster 
with Its tower Substantially expressed. 2805 A. Knox Rem. 
(1834) 1. 16 In no human Seing, surely^ was every possible 
part of this picture so substantially realised. 

t2. In a sound or solid manner; on a firm or 
solid basis; effectively, thoroughly, properly, soundly. 

a. qualifying verbs. 

Freq. in the 26th and i7tb c. m a large variety of contexts. 
1505 Facsimiles Nat, MSS, I. xoi Whiche picture they 
shall substantially note and marke in eveiy poincte soo that 
il agree in likcnesse to the veray visage of ine said Quene. 
a 25x3 Fabyan Chron, vi. cxiv. (1811) X32 Charlis hauynge 
thus the rule & goucmaunce, nilyd it well Sc substancially. 
2522 Fisher Serm. agst, Luther Wks. (1876) 327 Our 
souerayne Iorde..hath with his pen so substauncyally 
foghten agaynst Marlyn lutber, xjzT in Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Var, Coll. IV. 213 To serve ibc Citic substantially 
unto Migheltnasse with candell after xd, the IL 7^x533 
Frith Dispui. Purgat. (1829) 207, I pray you see bow sul^ 
stanlially he answereth the argument. xeyjj,Aripf Limming 
3 Laye on ihys^’se somewhat substancially. 2574 in Vicary^s 
Anat. (x888| App. iiL 155 Yt was substancyally provyd.. 
that he had veryc . .dysccytfolly . . behauyd him sclfc. 2598 
Barret Theor, IVarres ii. t. 26 To see that the monej’s 
collected .. be substantially and throughly bestowed in 
pikes, ox6ioSiRj.MELViLA/ew,(i735)335 Theydurstnot 
yet take such a hazardous Course, till they might lay their 
Plots more substantially. 1668 R. Steele Husbandm. 
Call. iii. (1672) 22 llie poor prophet that bad substantially 
warned others from the devil, could not 'escape himself, 
2670 Milton Hist, Eng, ni. Wks. 1851 V, 99 To know., 
what good laws are wanting, and how to frame them sub- 
stantially. 2887^ T. Brouti Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I.' 
74 rU substantially thrasb vour jacket for you. 1696 R. 
Barclay {title) Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; substan- 
tially asserted. 

b. qualifying adjs. and advs. 

^ r:z449 Pecock Refr, 1, xvL 85 Substanciali lecrned clerkis 
in logik. X540-X Elvot Image Gov, 28 Lawiers subsian- 
cially learned. 2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 53 Surely 
hcc were substaniially well armed. « 2694 Tillotson .Ter;//. 
\Yks. (17*4) 67 Substantially Religious towards God. 17x2 
Vindic. Sacheverell 82 It seems he got substantially drunk. 

3. Of the constniction of buildings, manufacture 
of fabrics, etc.: Solidly, strongly* 

1463 Bu^ Wills (Camden) 19 To make, .alle thing seivr 
that longttb therto, and substancially wrought to endure. 
15x7 Torkincton Pilgr, (1884) 6 It ys a good Cite, And., 
substancially Edifycd, 25*3 14 ^ 15 Hen. V/I/, c, 3 

Worstedes..truely and sulntancially made and wrought, 
1665 Sir B. G. D’Ouvillv Brief Disc. 18 These are sub- 
stantially, strongly, and curiosly made Casements, 1702 
Lend, Gaz. No. 3789/4 A Yacht, .well, substantially, and 
lately built. 1845 Stc^ueler Handhk, Brit. India (1854) 
393 'The wall, sulKtaniially built of burnt brick. /846 Guide 
Arehit, Antig. 76 The Register,, being substantially bound 
in Russia, x&jg Cassell's Teehn.Educ.W, z/z A..Iathe.. 
well and substantially made. 

4. In all essential characters or features ; in regard 
to everything material ; in essentials ; to all intents 
and purposes ; in the main. 

X78X CowpER Hope 398 For aught I see. Your faith and 
mine substantially agree. 1800 J. Foster in Life Sf Corr. 
(1846) I. X3S They substantially agree with nie. 1855 Mac- 
aulay Hist, Eng, XLX. IV. 287 It is. .reasonable to believe 


that his narrative is substantially true. 1856 Froude Hist, 
Eng, (1858) 1 . ii. 134 Demands, .whichj though taking many 
forms, resolved themselves substantially into one. 1865 
Mozlzy M iraclesi. 7 Extraordinary Divine agency partakes 
substantially of a miraculous character, 1875 Whitney 
Lang, xiL 240 It has maintained its own institutions.. sub- 
stantially unchanged fron\ the very dawn of the historic 
period. x88x Westcott& Hort Grk. N. T, Introd. § 27 
Texts substantially free from the later corruptions. 

+ 6. With substantial or ample comfort. Obs, 
2663 Pepys Diary x8 May, By seeing how much better 
and more substantially I live than others do, 2809 Pinkney 
Trav, Prance 21 They seemed*. to live very comfortably, 
not to say substantblly. 

Snbstautialness (s^bstse'njalnes). [f, ns 
prec. -f- -NESS,] The condition or quality of being 
substantial ; solidity, firmness, soundness. 

2530 Palsgr. 278/t Substancialnesseof any thyng, soUdiU. 
1548 W. Thomas Hal, Gram.^ Dict.^ EfRcada, substancial- 
nesse, babllitie, or power. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, 
Par, I Peter 8 Y^ excellent good womans maners & manly 
substauntialnes of mynde. 2555 Harpspield in Bonners 
Homilies 47 Peter, for the soundnes or substancialnes of 
hys deuotion, is called the rocke of the churches. 2587 
Golding De Mornay %, (1617) 147 The substancialnesse of 
Iwnes. 26x4 WoTTON Archil. 36 In degree as in substan- 
tialnesse [the Ionic is] next aboue the Dorique. 2683 Cave 
Ecclesiastici 335 The smartness of his Wit, the gravity and 
substantialness of his Sence. 2872 Athenseum 25 Nov. 685 
Converts what is little more than nothing into something 
which has the semblance of rich, creamy sub.>.tanlialness. 
2891 J. WiNSOR Columbus 520 *1110 substantialness of its 
structure gave rise to rumors that he was preparing a for- 
tress for ulterior aims. 

Substantiate (fipbstjemji^it), v. [f. mod.L. 
substantial- y pa. ppl. stem of stibstanlidre, f. 

Substance: see-ATES. CLli.sostanztaj'e^ 
Sj^., Pg. substandard 

1. irans. To give substance or substantial exis- 
tence to, make real or substantial. 

2657 Trapp Comm. Ps. xxvIlL 7 Faith substantiateth things 
not yet seen. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 248 The Accidental 
of any Act, is said to be whatever advenes to the Act itself 
already suKiantiated. xBxa Coleridge F’nVnrf (x8i8} 111 . 
187 Substantiating appearances into facts of science. 1863 
CoWDEN Clarke Shaks. Char, iv. 207 The creative power 
of the fancy is a blessed gift in itself ; but he substan- 
tiates that gift who converts it into the ordinary occur- 
rences of daily life. 2B77 E. Cairo Philos. Kant iii. 44 
Human thought substantiates accidents, and treats the finite 
as if it were infinite. 

2. To give solidity to, make firm, strengthen. 

1792 V, Knox Serm. (Isa. xlvii. 8) Wks, 2824 VI. 99 He 

would sweeten and substantiate them [tbetr emoyments] by 
giving them a better foundation. 2827 Hare Guesses (1859) 
242 Our llgliter thoughts require the graver to substantiate 
them and keep them from evaporating. 283$ L Taylor 
spin Despot, ir. 55 In this endeavour of the clergy to sub- 
stantiate their honours and revenues. x8^8 Frouok///2/. 
Eng. HI. 250 To pass through France.. in a manner so., 
confidential as. .might contribute towards substantiating 
his relations with Francis. 

3. To give substantial form to, embody, body 
forth. 

2784 J, Barry Lect. Painting ix. (2848) 1x3 The difficulties 
of execution, which must embody and substantiate this 
conception. 2791 Boswell Johnson an. 2752, Particular 
qualities in the person he admires, the impressions of which 
are too.. delicate to be substantiated in language. cx8xz 
Fuseli Lect. Painting vt. (1B48) 448 That power which, in 
our days, substantiated humour in Sterne, comedy in Gar- 
rick. ZB4Z Ewe.R'^'A Ess.^ Friendship 296 As many thoughts 
in succession substantiate themselves. 

4. To demonstrate or verify by proof or evidence ; 
to make good. 

2B03 Malthus Popul. (cd.*2) 240 In a tribe on the frontiers 
of Junapore,.,the practice of destroying female infants has 
been fully substa.ntiated. x8o8 Wellington in Gurw. Desb. 
(1835) IV. 165 If the Court should wish it, it can be sub- 
stantiated by evidence. 28x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1816) ' 
1 . 55 That this substantiates the charge of cruelty against 
us I altogether deny. ^ 2884 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 514 There 
is nothing to substantiate bis integrity or competency. 

Hence Subata-ntiating vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Sub- 
sta'ntiative serving to substantiate ; Snbstan- 
tia'tor, one who substantiates. 

2775 Ash, Substantiating^ the act of making to^cxist. 
z8zz Coleridge ^r/V//^/(x8i8) III. 264 The substantiating 
rinciple ofall true wbdom. ^18x4 In Lit. Rem. (1838) 
II. 71 The conscience is to the spirit or reason what the 
understanding is to the sense, a substantiative power. 2853 
Ruskin Stones Venice III. iv. § 23.183 The difference be- 
tween the substantiating and the imaginative methods of 
finish. xSEf Pall Mall Ga2.2y Oct. 4/1 The untrimmed skirt 
..with only a few substantiating tucks round the bottom. 
xpo6 Comh. Mag. May £63 What value be has is that of 
the substanliator of other accounts. rr o 

Substantiation (stibstanjicipn). [f. Sub- 
stantiate : see -ation.] 

1 , Embodiment, rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Pool ofQual. (1809) IV. 87 Her whole 
form seemed a condensing or substantiation of harmony 
and light CX817 Fuseu Lect. Painting x. (1B48) 528 These 
works are commonly considered as the produce of the school 
of Phidias, and the substantiation of his principles. 

2. (See quot.) 

1835 Coleridge in Fraser's Mag, XII. 623 All attempts 
at philosophical explication commenced in an effort of ab- 
straction, aided by another function of the mind, for which 
1 know no belter name than substantiation ; the identity of 
the thinker's own consciousness..wasconfoundcd with, and 
substituted for, the real substance of the thing. 

'3. The substitution of substance for shadow. 

1863 A. B. Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) 38 What was thus 



SUBSTANTIVE. 


SUBSTANTIFIC. 

shadowed out and prefigured in the Old Testament received 
••substantiation in the New Testament, 1870 Lowell 
Study l^tfid, (1B71) 279 This substantiation of shadows. 

4. The makitifT good or proving a statement, etc. 
x85i Garbett £ill^ ^ Critics i. 3 Such arguments, could 
they be substantiated, would destroy the Christbn revela- 
tion at a blow. But this substantiation is found to be im- 
possible. 1884 W/wnVrtM VIII. 379 The fact as claimed will 
find lasting substantiation, Pall Mall Gaz. 7 Dec. 7A 

He failed to cite a single case in substantiation of his words. 

i* Substanti'fiCf a. Obs. [ad. obs. F. 

iifiqtUy ad. med.L. stibstatiliJiatSy f. L. sxtbsiantia 
Substance : see -fic.] Producing substance. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parer's Ckirur^. in. xviii. 109 Men., 
have need of a great qiLintitie of bloud for the repairing of 
so many spirits, St^thesubsiantificke moisture. 1653 Urqu- 
HART Rabelais 1. xix, The substantifick quality of the ele- 
mentary complexion, which is intronificaied in the terres- 
treity of their quidditalive nature. 

So Snbstauti'fical a., whence f Substanti'fi- 
cally adv. 

x6sx J. F[reake 3 Aqrippds Occ, Philos. 101 There arc ’ 
six substantificall qualities in the Elements, viz. Sharpness, 
Thinness, Motion, and the contrary to these. 1657 o, W, 
tr. Baud^ods Expert Pkisic. xvii. no hloyst meat that is 
substantifically moyst, is good for all Feavers, 
Sll’bsta*Iltify, V. rare. [ad. med.L. suhstan^ 
iijicdrey f. L. substantia Subst.vnce ; see -fy.] 
irans. To give substance to. 

1605 Tisime Querrit. tir. 143 Salt is firme, fixed, and sub- 
stantifying beginning of all things, 

tSubstantious, a. Chiefly -SV. Obs. Also 
5 substa(u)ncyous, 6 -oius, -titis (aubsten- 
tious), 6-8 -cious, (7 substanteious). [a. OF. 
substantieuXy « It sostanziosOy Sp., Pg. substanciosoy 
ad. med.L. substantidsusy f. substantia Substance : 
see -lODS.] 

1 . Weighty, important ; solid, firm ; cfiective. 

X483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 431/2 Wjnh shorte and substaun- 

c>*ous wordcs. ,*508 Dunbar Ttta Mariit Wenten 248 God 
my sprelt now inspIr,..And send me sentence to say, sub- 
stantious, ct noble. 1535 Stewart Croru Scot. (Rolls) I, 5 j 
So that It be substantious of sentence. 1549 in R. Keith \ 
Hist. Scot. (1844) 1. App. 435 The Lord Govemour and 1 
Lordis of secret Counsall,..hes for substantious resistance 
thairof,..oflent thameselfis reddie to defend thairawin auld 
liberties. 1597 R. Bruce Apal. in Wodrow Life (1843) 175 
To beseech him for some substantious remeed to all these 
evils. 1607 Gladstanes in Orig. Lett, to Jos. / (Bann. 
Cl.) 1. 1x8 Thay find, in steid of superficial!.. inventiones, ! 
profitable and substantious theolo^c. X640 R. Baillie | 
Canierb. Selffonviet. 98 Of all the limbs of the masse the ; 
most substantious. .are . .the Onertorie, the Canon, the Com- 
munion.^ X83X Southey (1856) IV. 284, 1 am glad that 
the political papers exist cow in a substantious shape. 

2 . Of structures : Substantial, solid. 

1529 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 1. 127 Ane nobill and substan- ■' 
tius brig.. completit and ended substanttuslle in all neces- . 
saries. X54X Sir J. Sandilands Deed in Proe. Antiq, Scot. 
(x86o) 111. 162 To rais ane substantious wall of touch werk. 
- 3 , Wealthy, well-to-do, 

Acc.Ld.High Treat. Scoi.y,x%^ The lordis, baronis, 
and uthiris substancius mea xs3*/iwCVI. 1x7 All baronis, 
frehaldaris, and substantious gentilmen. 1543 Reg* Privy 
Council Scot. I, xi It is necessar. .to have with lhame sul> 
stantious freindis. 1560 First fy See. Bk. Discipi. (1621) 46 
Every fewar and substantious Gentlemans sonne. 1640 Bk. 
JFar Committee of Covenanters 54 Gif he be ane heritor 
or substantious soccarer {read cottarer] or yeoman, 
b. Of provision : Ample. 

X533 Bellenoen Liv^ i. ix (S.T. S.) L 52 To mak pr<> 
visToun in the moist xiche and substancius maner pat kai 
mycht to Invald vthir. xs6i in R, Keith /f/r/. Scot. (1734) j 
I, 198 That thai with thair substancious Housaldis, w'cill 1 
bodm in feir of Weir, in thair maist substancious hlaner, j 
meic James Commendalour of Saintandrois. 1643 in Spald- 
ing Troub. Scot. (1792) II. loi All the fencible persons., 
shall provide themselves.. warlike provision. .in the most 
substantious manner. 

4. Considerable in number or amount 
1569 St.Papers Eliz.y For. (1874) 154 [Some] substancious 
[force of footmen). 1584 in 3rd R^. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
4x4/1 Accumpaneit with a substantius number of your honest 
fremdts. 

t Substa'Iltioasly, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. prec. 

+ -lt 2.] With substantial means, support, effect. 
1529 [see Substantious 2]. 1533 Acc. Ld. High Treat. 
Scot. VI. 122 Sustantiuslie accumpanyic, weill bodin, etc., 
for defence of the realm. 1537 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 
251 Howbeit scho wes dotit substantiouslie. 154* In ExeJu 
Rolls Scot.y^W. 7i9r.^ne] honest mansion,, .substantiously 
biggiL 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. i.^IL 72 Gif 
thair attemptattis be nocht substantiouslie rcsistiu 1580 
Jas. 1 Let. in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. (1753)/* *n^39 Sa 
suirlle and substantiouslie gairdit. x6o6 .5V. Acts Jas. VI 
(iSi(^ IV. 288 To the effect the smdis vnlaucbfull meitmgxs 
. .may substantiouslie suppressit. 

+ Substa-ntiotisness. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -HESS.] Wealth. 

1596 Dalryufle tr, Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I. 155 He is maid 
rich w* the money of Metellan..and w* his ample substan- 
tiousnes. 

Substantival (srbstantai’val), a. [f. Sub- 

stantive + -AL l.J 

1 . Gram. Of, belonging to, or consisting of, a 
substantive or substantives. 

<tx83S Bentham Language Wks. 2843 VIII. 326/2 The | 
substantival name of quality presents the idea, in the 
character of a complete idea. 1843 Proe. Philol. Soc. I. 74 
The substantival inflexions fr, or. x88i Nation (N.VJ ' 
XXXII. ^25 Ninc-tcnlhs of the New England Algonkin • 
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proper names, .were composed of an adjectix'al and a sub- 
stantival element. 


2 . Existing substantially, 

2884 Mind IX. 128 The real is individual, self-existcni, 
substantival. 

Hence Substantl'val^ adv.^ as a substantive. 
1873 Earle Pkitol. Engl. Tongue (cd. a) § 479 The form 
^one is only used substantivally. 2892 Earle &. Plummer 
iTiOjE.Cnron. Gloss. 373/2 Neuter used substantivally. 

t Substantivate, pa. pple. Obs. rare^^. [f. 
med.L, subslantXvdl-, pa. ppL stem of substanti- 
vare^ f. subsiantivus SobstaxtiveJ Made into or 
used as a substantive* 

axs^ Lily Gram, in Colet ^ditio (1537) Eiijb, An 
adiectiue standinge without a substantiue, shal be put in 
the neutre gendre substantiuate, as it is good. Bonnm est. 

Substantive (srrbstanliv), a. and sb. Also 4 
-if, -yf. [a, OF. substantif (from 14th cent.), 
ad. late L. subsiantlvusy {. substantia Substance ; 
see -IVE, Cf. OF. suslentsfy Pr. ssfbstantiic^ It. so-y 
sustanlivOy Sp, su(b)stantivi>y Pg. subsianlivo."] 

A. ac^\ 

1 . a. Of persons, nations, etc. : That stands of or 
by itself ; independent, self-existent, self-sufficient. 

ex470 Harding Chron. cxcit. v. 7 Thus were there dukes 
fiue Of newe create, and none was substantiue. c 1550 
RoLtAKoCr/, Venus 1. 68 Umquhile agane serene and sub- 
slantiue, x6a6 Bacon Neiu Att. (16^0) 15 How sufficient 
and substantive this X.and was, to matnUune it selfe without 
any ayd (at all) of the Forraincr. 279* Burke Pres. St. 
Aff. WTts. VH. 94 That Spain is not a substantive power: 
That she must lean on France, or on England. x86* Raw- 
linson Ahc. MoK.y Chald. vii. \. 262 .As a substantive deity, 
distinct from her husband. 2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
Ixxxvi, A pity that so substantive and rare a creature should 
have bceri absorbed into the life of another. 2882 T. H. 
Dyer Imit. Art 322 The chapel. .could not have been in 
the church in Cimabue's boyhood, but it may have been a 
substantive building afterwards incorporated in it. xB88 
R- L SxxvENsoN in Scribners Mag. Jan. 226/2 He sees 
why I speak of the little people as of substantive inventors 
and performers. 

b. Of immaterial subjects : Having an indepen- 
dent existence or status; not dependent upon, sub- 
sidiary to, or referable to something else. 

25^* T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. i. xiiL 33 b, This only name 
jehouab whiche they call vnspeakableisasuhstamiuename 
to expresse hys essence. 2652 L. S. People’s Liberty xxvu 57 
An argument not so substantive but it will fall of it self. 
2639 Fouler Appeal Inj. Inttec. (2840) 474 This dispute is ; 
substantive enough to stand by itself, and too large to be 
adjected to this b^k. xBosAnn. Rev. III. 298 His Holland 
is still independent. His Poland has a substantive existence. : 
283s N EWMAK Par. Ser7n.{iZz7i I.xxL 3x6 We haue no direct ' 
cognizance of what may be called the substantiue existence of ; 
the body. 2846 Grote Greece i. xxL (1862) 1. 555 Pairoclus ] 
has no substantive potion. 2850 Merjvale Rom. Emp, xlv. 
(1865) V. 309 Amere title. .rathertban a substantive office and I 
function. 2882 Westcott & Hokt Grk. N, T, II. 36 Similar | 
deductions are required In order to avoid being misled as to | 
the substantive text of their exemplars. x8o6 Purcell Man^ ' 
ningl. 425 Archdeacon Manning, shortly before the close of 
the. . meeting, proposedan.AmendmentfWfaicbfinallytooktbe | 
form of a substantive Resolution. 2900 IVestm. Gaz, 25 Jan. i 
3/z It is a little remarkable. .that the old judge has escaped 
for so long being made the subject of a substantive Life. 

c. Of a dye ; That attaches itseU directly to the j 
stufT, without the necessity of using a mordant. 
Also of pigments (see quoL 1902). 

2794 Bancroft Philos. Perm, Colours 78 The colours of 
the first class P’shall dtxioxtanaXz substantive i using the 
term in the same sense in which it was employed by Baron 
Ixird Vcrulara, as denoting a thing solid by, or depending 
only upon itself. 2834-6 Barlow In Ettcycl. Metrop. (2843) 
VIII. 533/1 The cloth is then immersed in a bath compost 
of a substantive colour. 2902 EncycL Brit. XXXI. 771/1 
It is not imusual to arrange them [sc. pigments) into two 
groups, substantive and ad/ectwe. .Amongst the members i 
of the former group such a pigment ^ vermilion, where 
each particle is homogeneous, may be cited as an example, j 

d. Med. (See qnot. 1S44,) ; 

2826 J. -A. Paris Treat. Diet 90 The consideration . . of the j 

Materia Alimeniaria necessarily embraces,^ not only the < 
substantive agents above stated, but those which, from their I 
modus oPerandiy are entitled to the distinctive appellation * 
ol olXmenXaxy adjectives. 2844 YioBixn Diet. Terms Med. ; 
(ed. 2) 294 Subsiantivey a term applied by Dr. P.-iris to those I 
medicinal agents which possess an inherent and indepen- 
dent activity, 

e. Mint. Definitely appointed to the rank speci- 
fied ; also of an appointment or rank. 

2883 H. B. Smith Life Ld, LaiurenceX. viL 177 It was not 
till towards the end of the following year that die ‘substan- 
rive ' post became vacant. 2883 Pott Mall Gaz, 24 SepL 5/ r 
He . . became ‘ officiating ‘ Quartermaster-General . . becai^e, 
as Lieutenant-Colonel, he could not hold the substantive 
appointment. 28^ Geogr. Jml, (R.G.S.) Nov, 530 When 
substantive major, he was also granted the local rank of 
UeuL-coIoneL 

2 . Gram. Denoting a substance ; in noun sub- 
stantive (late L. nomen substantivum ') : « B. i. 

Nouns substantive is the correct pi. ; noun substantives 
has also been used, and occas. \ nouns substantives.^ 

2509-2843 [see Noun 2). 2870 Jevons Elem, Logic iii. 17 
No part 01 speech except a noun substanti^’Ci rooo Speaker 
23 June 374/x Sir is a noun substaniivc, m.-isculmc. 

fig. 2661 in Verney Mem. (1907) II. 100 To rni^e the best 
agreement he can for the first yearc; ^ter which he hopes 
your sonne will be a noune substantive. 2705, 2742 [see 
Noun 2). 

b. Of the nature of, equivalent to or employed 
as a substantive ; substantival. 


Wilkins Real Char. iv. vi. 446 .All which difficulties 
will be most clearly stated by asserting it [sc. the infinitive] 
to be a Substantive Participle; For which this reason is to 
be given j because it hath all the signs both of a Noun Sub- 
stantive and a Verb. 1824 L. Murray Engl. Gram. (ed. 5) 
I. X05 Some writers are of opinion, that the pronouns should 
be classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Ibid. 
2S7 A substantive phrase. 2857 J. W. Gibbs Philol. Stud. 

1 167 Substantive clauses, expressing the subject, are placed 
at the commencement of the sentence. 2865 Tvlor Early 
Hist. Man. iv. 62 The substantive-adjective is common 
enough m Engh'sh. 

3 . Gram. Expressing existence; in subslantive 
verby formerly verb substantive : the verb * to be *. 

Late L. verbum substantivumy tr. Gr. prjfia vnapKTtKor. 

1 *559 In Strj-pe Ann. Ref. (1709) 1. 11. App. ix. 434 The 

• verbe substantyve est must be taken for significat. 2620 
i T. Granger Div. Logike 58 A verbe substantiue, or that 
which hath the force thereof goueming two datiues. 2708 
, Brit. Apollo No. 97. 2/2 This Expletive is usually attendant 
on the Verb Subsiantivc.- 2764 in Phil. Trans. LIV. 422 
The verb substantive, in conformity to the Hebrew and 
Phcenician custom, has been apparently suppressed here. 1824 
, L Murray Engl. Gram. (ed. 5) 1, 128 The substantive verb 
. followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, ..as, * Ferdinand 
is to command the army *. 2826 Wkately Logic n. L § 2 
! (1850) 38 The substantive-verb is the only verb recognised 
, by Logic. 2849 Proe. Philol, Soc. IV. 92 The original 
meaning of the so-called substantive ^'erb. 2872 Earle 
Philol. Engl, Tongue § 277. 

4 . Belonging to the real substance or essential 
nature of a thing ; essential. 

2858 Hawthorne Fr. ff It. Note.bks. IL 81 Growing out 
of the back of the monster, without possessing any ori^nal 
or substantive share in its nature. 2858 J. Martineau 
Stud. Christ. 277 As a substantive part of their message. 
2877 Owen JVellesleys Desp.^.xxi, The British Empire in 
India u'as already a great fact, and a substantive portion of 
the Empire at large. 

b. Of law : Relating to or consisting of the 
roles of right administered by a court, as opposed 
to the forms of procedure {adjective laid). 

2786-9 Bentham F/f/rr. Intern. Zait/Wks. 2843 11. 539 
The la\^ of peace would. .be the substantive laws of the 
international code: the laivs of war would be the adjecth*e 
laws of the same code. x^yjvciN Anglo-Indian Codes 
(i8B7)I.Gen. lntrod.p.xi,Tbe Penal Code cannot be., explicit 
while the substantive civil law and the law of procedure are., 
confused. x849MACAULAY/^«/.F«^.vLII.89Thesubstan- 
ti\*e law remained; but it remained unaccompanied by any 
formidable sanction or by any efficient s>*stcm of procedure. 
2887 W. %rov,t&Anglo.lndianCedes\.Gz.o. Introa.p.ix,The 
■ first volume deals with Substantive Law, and contains the 
i Penal Code, the Succession Act, the General Clauses Act, 

, and the Acts relating resp«lively to Contract, Negotiable 
I Instruments, Transfer of Property', Trusts, Easements and 
I Specific Relief. 

j o. Existing as a substance or individual thing; 
j having an actual or real existence ; not Imaginary 
I or illusory? real. 

2830 Arnold Let. in Stanley Life (1844) 1. vi. 285 That 
' our addresses should be those of substantive and tangible 
I persons, not of anonymous shadows.^ 2850 Grove Corr. 

' Pkys. Forces (ed. 2) 25 Let us now divest the mind of the 
, impression that heat is in itself anything substantive. 2867 
. Sat. Rev. 8 June 735 The mythical Prestcr John, who really 
' appears to have bad a substantive original amongthe Mon- 
gols. 2869 J. Martineau ILssr Themind predicates 
nothing except about substantive objects of thought. 

1 6 . Having a firm or solid basis; not slight, weak, 

or transitory. 

2809 SvD. Smith Serm. 1. 42 As much Is felt for character 
as for the more gross, and substantive advantages of life. 
Ibid, II. 422 This load of solid substantive guilt. czSao 
HAzuTT(Ogilvie 1B82), Strength and magnitude are quali- 
ties which impress the imagination in a powerful and sub- 
stantive manner. x8^ Gladstone in Morley Life (1903) I. 

III. V. 37^ It is a painful dedsion to come to, . .but the only 
subslantive doubt it raises is about remaining in parliament. 
2890 James Psychol. I. 243 Let us call the resting-places the 
‘substantive parts', and the places of flight the ‘ transitive 
parts *, of the stream of thought. 

7 . Having a value or effect because of numbers 
or quantity; of considerable amount or quantity. 

xB*x Southey Lett, (1856) III. 229 A poem of substantive 
length (above 600 lines) divided Jnto several sections. 2844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. Ind, ni. viiL III. 389 As he grew up 
to manhood, Munir Mohammed claimed a substanti\-e share 
in the administration. 2850 Grote Greece u. Iv. (2B62) V. 

23 By ensuring to every lesser slate a substantive vote at 
the meetings of the confederacy. x88o Sat. Rev. 3 Apr. 

435 ilie work is far advanced at Newcastle, and a substan- 
tive beginning has been made at Wakefield. 

8. Relating to or affecting the substance or tissue 
of an organ. 

187S tr. z'on Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. V. 346 VcsIcuI^m cm- 
ph>'sema.. either occurs as an idiopathic disease, *. r, as 
substantive or substantial emphysema, or it is developed in 
connection with other affections of the pulmon^' 
chyma. 2B94 W. Bateson Mat. Stud. Vanntum 
23 Variations in the actual constitution or substanro of the 
p^ts themselves. To these Variations the name 
tive will be given. 

B. sb. , . 

\. (for nostn sttbstaiitive.) The part of s^ech 
which is used as the name of a person or thing ; 

1351 LAKGa P. Pb C. IV. 33S As ^lecuf and substantyf 
vn^ Mken. Aconiaunce in 10-n<ia5in <=« “"d’" ^oenbre. 
zszo Whitiotos (15V7) 5 b. ^Vhan I) substa^ws or 
niTC come toCTdiv. i57 S Gascoicke Pmes, 

Vme T ivb lie Latinists do commonly set the adi^ue 
after the Su’bstantiue : As for epmple fuUbra. 

a 1633 Aostin Mcdit. (1635) 7<Jf J-on E-vc Irave 

to t^e a Partidple into a Substantive. 1669 Crete s PcJ>. 
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SUBSTITUTE. 


n. (e<L 2) 345 Action for these words, Thou art a BanTmapt 
knave.. -It ^^•3S held by the Court that the words were 
scandalous, and Actionable, being two Substantives. 1748 
WESLEvin (1872) XIV. I Nouns are either Substan- 

tives or Adjectives. 1843 Pr^c. Philol, Soc. I. 142 Berber 
substantives have a distinction of gender into masculine and 
feminine. 1879 CasselCs Techn. Edttc. IV. 95/2 Reducing 
the name of each plant to two words, the first substantive 
designating the genus, 

fig. 2883 F. H. Bradley Princ. Lo^e i. i. g 4. 4 A fact 
taken as a symbol ceases so far to be fact... It is no more 
a substantive, but becomes the adjective that bolds of an- 
other. a 2892 Mankinc in Purcell (1896) 1.583 Mr- 
Gla^tone is a substantive, and likes to be attended by 
adjectives. 

f b. Substantives and adjuiives : the name of 
a game. Obs, 

1638 E. Philups Mysi. Love Gen. Lud. (1685) 4 A De- 
scription of the witty sport of Substantives and Adjectives, 
2672 Mar\t:ll Reh. T ramp, r. 70 You would thinl: he were 
playing at Substantives and Adjectives. 

+ 2. A self-snbsisting or independent person or 
thing. Obs, 

1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh ^be Faf^Vs. (1630) 

11. 75/t Now here's a Substantiue stands by himselfe. 2642 
Baker Chron.^ John 97 Now King John being a Substan- 
tive of himselfe. 2642 Fuller Holy Prof. St, in. vii, 268 
Coimtrey-houses must be Substantives, able to stand of 
themselves. 

Hence t Sw'bstaiitive v, Obs, irons,, to make 
into a substantive. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intcll, Sysi, 264 The word 2eu|xdvior..is 
..an Adjective Substantiv’d j as well as to ^eiov is. 

Suljstantively (so-bstantivli), adv. [f. ScB- 

STASXIVE a. +-ijrK'] 

1. Gram. As a substantive or norm. 

2548 Thomas Ital.Gravi.^ Dict,^ Somma^ subs tan tiuely Is the 
somme or full numbre in reckenyng. 2665 Brissley Posing ; 
Pis. 132 These Genidves put Substantively, Tanii, guanti. \ 
a 2680 Glakvill SadducisTttus ii. (x6Si) 34 To Satfioi>io^ is 
to be understood Substantively for a Person, via. an E%nl 
Spirit. 2768 Holdsworth Rem. Vir^ 171 If Galbaneo 
cannot be used substantively. 2807 G. Chalmers 
I. «i. be. 447 Cainiaixog..wa5 formerly used substanti>*ely, 
for coin of different %*aIuations. 

2. As an independent or self-existing person or 
thing ; substantially, inherently. 

2598 Bacon* Sacred Medtt,^ Heresies (Arh.) 129 Which 
actions, they will haue to depends substantiuely and ori- 
ginally, and without any. .subordination of causes vpon the 
wlU 2844 S. R. hlAiTCANO Dark Ages 482 You are gods, 
and all of yon the sons of the most High. But this adop- 
tively, and not substantively. 2892 F. SIary Wilson* 
Srarjjning Primer 43 It may be said of Browning that, ad- 
jectively dramatic, he is not substantively a dramatist. 

3. In substance or effect, substantially. 

1828 Exatnirter ziify Substantively, we have alluded to 
all worth mentioning, it being unnecessary to dwell on some 
light attendant matter. 2858 Vmz Jng.Hum. lifindW.^^ 
92 The French philosophers have, .substantively thrown off 
their allegiance to Reid. 

SnbstaiLtiveiiess (sD-bstautivn&). [f. as 
prec. + -XESS.] Thequalityorconditionortieing'sub- 
stantive ; independent or self-existent character. 

2837 CoLEBROOKE & WiLSO^ Sankhya Kdrikd 44 Self- 
support, substantiveness, entireness. 2845 Neav’^man Ess. 
Dex’elopm. ^3 Their contrariety, when explained, is an ar- 
gument for its substantiveness and integrity. Ibid, 43 The 
Conference Connexion remains the representative of the 
Wesleyan ideas; in its gradual independence and growing 
substantiveness fetaj. 2893 Daily Hews 14 Feb. 4/3 llie 
masculine substantiveness of the diaracter of the people, 

Substautivity (sobstauti'vlti). [f. SoBSTAx- 
TIVB a. + -ITV.] Substantiality. 

1877 CoNDER Basis Faith iv. 269 Unity and (If I may so 
call u) Substanrivity — the capacity of possessing attributes. 
2889 A. W. Hall in Microcosm (N, Y.) De^ The mind 
naturally hesitates in conceding the sutetantivity of any- 
thing which elttdes the senses as palpable materim. 
Stfbstantivize, v. Cram. [L SnBSTAirrrrE 
ri. +-IZE.] irans. To convert into a substantive. 

7^6 hlAssoN tr. IViner^s Grant. H. P, 340 The Infpnitive] 
directly substantivized by means of the Article. jSSjAtner. 
Jrnt. Pkilol. VIII. 104 The substantivized etre-, potrvoir, 
vauloir, savoir. 2901 M. Callaway in Puhl. Mod. Lan^. 
Assoc. Antcr. XVI. 142 The substaarivized participle. 
StLUst&ntizo, V, = prec. 

2794 Mas. Piozzi Synonymy I. 3S1 Nor would Dr, John- 
son have endured with patience to hear this adjective sub- 
stantized. 

Substenance, Subatentation, obs. ff. Sus- 
tenance, SUSTENTATJON. 

Cf. mcd. L. subsieniarCf etc. 

24S3 Rolls qfParlt. VI, 256/2 Amonge other thyngs yevea 
..for their substentadon. 2637 .Sc. Bk. Cone. Prayer^ 
Litany B 6 All things necessary to their bo^lysubstenance. 
Substile : see Substtle. 

Substituent (substi-UKent). Ckem. [ad, L. 
subsliiuens, -entem, pr. pple. of siibstitufre to 
SOBSTIXUTE.] An atom or group of atoms taking 
the place of another atom or group in a compound. 

1895-6 Proe. Ckem. Soc, 52 The influence of oxtbo-sub. 
stitueats in preventing allocation of the carboxyl group. 
2903 Brit. Med. fml. 27 May 2144 A substance having the 
structure of cinnamic acid, with a hydroxj’I (OH) sub- 
stituent. 

Su'bstitutable, a. rare. [£ Sdbstucte v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of bang substituted. 

i8c^ W. Taylor in Atsn.RrD.lll. 312 It wfll always bear 
a regular proportion to that of other suhstiluiable food. 
cx8zo Be^stham Language Wli 1843 VIII. 314 Substitute 


the singular to the plural nnmbcr when substitutable trith- 
out impropriety! 

Substitute (so'bstitij^t), sb. [ad. L. siibsli- 
tutus, •urUf masc. and neut. of substitutus pa. pple. 
(see next). Cf. F. substilut, etc.] 

I. A person acting in place of another. 

1. One exercising deputed authority; a deputy, 
delegate. 

0x400 Pilgr. Sertule (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Though a 
reame haue a noble kynge..hc ne sufiiseth nought bym 
selue to goueme.-his reame wlthouten other substitutes 
sett in dmerse places. 2456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S. T. S.) 294 [He] has Iaiser..to set his substitute with the 
tane and him self with the tolhir. a 1523 Fabyas Chron. 

V. cxL (x8xx) 125 He therefore puruayed vnder hym a sub- 
stitute, named Nordobert, whyfe he retornyd into Anstracy 
or Lorayne. 1575 Gascoigne Gtasse Govt. Wks. 1910 II. 29 
These hlagistrates must also bee.. honored because they 
are suhstituis of y« king. x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. iii. 51 
When I did flic from Tyre, I left behind an ancient sub- 
stitute. 1652 Hobbes Leviathan iii. xlii.274 The Power., 
was given to the.. Apostles, and their Substitutes [etc.]. 2667 
Milton P. L. x. 403 My Substitutes I send ye, and Create 
Plenipotent on Earth, a 2721 Sheffield (Dk. Buckbm.) ' 
IVks. (2753) 1.291 Here I stand thesubstitute of Rome. 2765 I 
BlacKstone Cr»ww.i.viiL 287 They belong to the king or hts | 
substitute without redemption. 2843-56 Bouvier Larv Diet. \ 
(cd. 6) II. 555/2 In letters of attorney, power is gen^lly 
given to the attorney to nominate and appoint a substitute. 

b. Of ecclesiastics. 

2567 Allen Def. Priesthood 386 Excommunication, .may 
be exerdsed by the Bishops Legates or Suhslituts being ’ 
no priestes. 2593 Nasme Christ's T. Wks. 2904 II, 229 
Reucrend Ecclesiastical! Fathers, and other spcciall-titlea 
Church substitutes, 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. v. v, Poor 
Bishop Porrmi^nan withdraws; having got Lafayette for 
helper or substitute. 1873 Hale In His Hame viiL 69 The 
archbishop's substitute. 

f c. By substitute ; by proxy. Ohs, rare~‘'^, 

2594 Shaks. Rich. ///, in. vii. i8x First was he contract 
to iSidy Lucie,. .And afterward by substitute betroth'd To 
Bona. 

2. Law. A person nominated in remainder. 

1758 J, Dalrymple Ess, Feudal Property (ed. 2) 133 
That if any of the substitutes or their issue should alienate, 
then their right in the estate should cease. Erskine 

Imt. Law Scot, ni. viii. § 21 The person first called by the 
entail is the institute;. .the rest get the name of the heirs 
of entail, or substitutes. 1766 Blackstone Comm. ii. xxt. 335 
The act of the ancestor shall bind the heir, and the act of 
the principal his substitute. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, 
930 Substitutes in an entaih arc those heirs who arc called 
failing the institute, whether dlsponee or grantee. 1869 % 
Austin's furispr. (ed. 3) II. 864 notct In English law, in 
rights of. .limited duration, the party entitled cannot alienate 
so as to defeat the reversioners or substitutes. 

3. Mil. One who for a remuneration agrees to 
serve in place of another balloted for the militia. 

2802 C. James Milit. Diet., Substitute in the Militia, a 
person who voluntarily offers to scr%*e in the room of another 
that has been chosen by ballot.. .Substitutes maybe no- 
dded for quakers. 28x2 Gen. Regul. Armjr 202 No Soldier 
is to receive a Furlough on the plea of assisting to provide 
Substitutes for himself. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 263 Every 
Prussian subject must be a soldier, consequently there can 
be no serving by substitute as in our militia. 1879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. Ill, 238 The proved inferiority in ^1 respects 
of the substitutes provided, 

4^ gen. One who acts or is employed in place of 
another. 

2836 J, Gilbert Chr.Atonem. iv. 166 We maintain.. that 
some substitute to discharge the office of personal remorse 
must be demanded. 1849 in ‘ Bat * Crick. Man. (1850) 57 
No substitute in the field shall be allowed to bowL 2B73 
Spencer Study Sociol. i. 15 In China where a criminal can 
buy a substitute to be executed in his stead. 2886 Encyct. 
Brit, XXI. 136/1 The worshippers as a whole bear the 
guUt until they or the guilty man himself find a substitute. 
2894 Amer, Diet, Printing, Substitute, one who works at 
case instead of another... In England a substitute is called 
a grass hand. 

U. A thing put in the place of another. 

5. That which is used or stands in place of some- 
thing else. Usually const, for, occas. of, \to. 

QuqL 1589 is an early isolated instance. 

2589 PoTTENHAM Engl. Pocsic (Arb.) i-jj Then is it called 
by the Greekes HgpozeuxtSj we call him the substitute after 
his originall, and is a supplie with iteration. 

<1x677 Barrow .SVzv/r, xUv.^Vlcs. 26^ IIL 513 Substitutes, 
and sbiuiows of things more high in substance, and efficacy. 
2756 C Lucas Ess. IPaters^ 111. 265 Such as can not afford , 
wine may have recourse to it's substitute, beer. 2802 Paley 
Hat. Theol.lx. 258 In every part of anatomy, description is 
a poor substitute for inspection. 2825 Bentham OJ^ Apt. 

, Maximized, Observ. Peel s Sp. (1830) 38 Salaries were sub- 
stitutes to fees, and in that form the plague ended. 2828 
Scott F. M* Perth xxxiv, Bearing branches of yew in their 
hands, as the readi^t substitute for palm boughs, they 
marched.. to hear High Mass. 1866 Brande Sc Cox Diet. 
Sci. etc, 11, s62yx The French, whose &anc or livre is the 
shrunken subsptute of the^ancient pound. 1870 F, R. Wil- 
son Ch. Lindisf. 23 This is a miserable substitute for the 
old Norpran chapeL, 2872 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (2894] 
iv. 89 Till lately the natives used boles in their tables as a 
substitute for plates. 

6 . In technical use. fa. See quot 1719 . Obs. 

1729-23: Quincv Lex. Physico-Med.., Substitute, is said of 

one Medlane put in the room of another, nearest to it in 
^^rtue, when that cannot be had. 2728 Chamsbp.s Cycl. 
s. v., Ibe Root of the great Ccnlaurcuni, and sometimes 
Monk's Rhubar^ are used as Substitutes to Rhapontic. 

b. An artificial food-stuff intended to supply 
the place of a natural food; also, a cheaper article 
or ingredient substituted for one that is recognized 
or patented. 


iQjg Buck's Treat. Hygiene I. 117 Animal Substitutes for 
Milk. Ibid. 119 Vegetable Substitutes for Breast.milk. 2^ 
Times 3 Jan. 9/5 Hereafter persons wbo eat butter substi- 
tutes will have to avow openly their meanness whether of 
spirit or of purse. 1903 Lancet 8 Aug. 4x7/1 The creed of 
the substitute-monger is always that the substitute is better 
than the real thing. 

c. Mech, A short section used when a full- 
length section is not usable. 2875 [sec Sun sb. 4]. 

d. Chem. A new compound formed by substitu- 
tion. 

2852 Fownes* Chem. (ed.4) 509 Salicylamide. .is converted 
by fuming nitric acid into the nitro-substitute, niiro-sali- 
cylamide. 

nX 7. attrib. and Comb. : substitute-broker, 
one who procures a substitute for a soldier balloted 
for the militia ; so substitute-brokerage ; sub- 
stitute-feeding, a method of feeding with food- 
substitutes ; substitute-fibre Bot, (see quot.). 

2863 Congress. Globe 4 Feb. 724/3 As soon as it seemed 
to be understood that the Government was determined to 
force men into the army.. these ’substitute brokers made 
their appearance. 2865 Lowell Reconstruction Pr. Wks. 
1890 V. 212 We have^ had shoddy, we have had contracts, 
we have had ’substitute-brokerage. 2897 Trans, Amer. 
Pediatric Soc. IX. 15 Dewces had a clearer idea of ’sub- 
stitute feeding than his predecessor. 2000 B. D, Jackson 
Gloss. Bot. 7 'erms 259 *Substitufe Fibres, like fibriform 
fibres, but a much rcd^uced form of prosenchyma, the * Er- 
satzfasern ’ of Sanio. 

b, attrib. passing into adj. 

1899 Westm. Gas. 4 Oct. 7/1 A substitute resolution was 
submitted. 2902 Ibid. 3 Mar. 7/3 The. .possibility of using 
oil instead of coal as a substitute fuel. 29^ Ibid. 25 Feb. 
8/1 A substitute vessel should he provided for every vessel 
so withdrawn. 

Substitute (sz^'bstiti/d), fa. ffle. and fpl. a. 
[ad. L. substitutus, pa. pple. of substitu^re (see 
next).] 

t A. fa. pple. Substituted. Obs, 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 29 EIidurus..was substi- 
tute in to the kynge. 2533 More Let. to T, CromwellViVs. 
2427/2 It may well hapj^n, that this pope may be deposed, 
& a nother substitute in his rome, 2555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 209 A hundreth and fyftie fresshe men whiche were .sub- 
stitute in the place of suchc as were deade. 1577-87 Ho- 
LiNSHED Hist. Scot. II. 385/x He was fudged. .meet. .to be 
chosen or substitute deputie and cbancellor. x6So tr, Bucha- 
nan's De jure Regni apud Scotos 4“^ Robert the first 

was substitute in his stead. 2682 Stair Inst. Law Scot. li. 
xxvL 200 Different Lines Substitute In these Tailzies. 

B, ppl, a. 1. Substituted for or taking the place 
of another person or thing ; (of officials) deputy. 
Obs. exc- Sc. in sheriff substitute (with incorrect 
pi. sheriff substitutes), 

2615 tr. De Monifart's Surv. E, Indies Pref. B 2 hly 
second and substitute Country. 2648 Gage West Ind. xii. 
42 Who send from thence their substitute Vicars to rule. 
16S5 Baxstr. Paraphr.H, T.Actsxv,6 Had notApostoHck 
Testimony, .proved the abrogation, it would more hardly 
have been beHe^‘ed..tban the substitute Canons of Bishops. 
2754 in Naime Peerage Evtd, (1874) 50 John Richardson 
sheriff substitute of the shire of Perth. 28x5, x856, 2894 [see 
Sherift 2 b]. 

2. Sc. Law. Nominated in remainder. 

2682 Stair Inst. Law Scot. il. xxvL xox The Children are 
but Heirs Substitute. 2816 Scott Antiq, xvi, No string of 
substitute heirs of entail. 

Substitute (sr?'b3titiwt), V. Also occas. pa. t. 
5 substitute, [f. L. substitut-, pa. ppl. stem of 
substituere, f, stib- Sub- 26 -f- statuSre to set up 
(see Statutb),] 

f L trarts. To appoint (a person) to an office as 
a deputy or delegate ; occas, with compl. Obs. 

2532 More Confiii, Tindale Wks. 822/1 Yet can they not 
say nay, but that, .he appointed saint Peter with other, and 
that they were all knoweu heades. And they dyd also sub- 
stjTuteotherwhyche wereknowenheadesalso. 1564 Haward 
Eutropiusx. Q viiib, They substituted vnder them .ii, Osars. 
2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, 11. (2882) 71 These graue fathers 
..do substitute under them in euenc particular church a 
minister. 1583 Stocker Civ. IVarres Lowe C. iv. 28 b, 
Those, .whom his Maiestie had substituted, to the generall 
Gouernement of the Countreis. 2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 
Wk^ Z904, H- 2S9 When death substitutes one frend his 
special baily to arrest another by infection. 2628 Digby 
V<y. plediterr. (Camden) 4 Substituting him Commander 
in chiefe in case of my death. 2639 Du Verger tr. Camus' 
Admir, Events 183 A man of..authority..was substituted 
to the Guardianship of her children. 272* Steele Sped. 
No.509?4lfa Man ofagreatGeniascould,.substilute5lower 
Men of Fidelity to transact the methodical part of his Affairs. 

i*b. To set up or appoint as a- ruler or official 
in the place {stead, roov^ ^another. Obs. 

2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 213 They contended whether it 
were beste to substitute Nicuesa in his place. xsSzT. V/atson 
Centurie of Love (Arb.) 128 loue.. substituted Ganimedes 
into her [sc. Hebe's] office and place. 2596 Dalrvmple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 164 Emperour Domitian calling him 
vnto Jtalie substitute in^his roume Julius Agricola. <xx6x9 
Fotherby Aikeom. l xiii. §3 (1622) 138 The people should 
substitute him into his stead. 2639 F'uixer Holy War iir. 
XXV. 256 The Pope substituted John de Columna, a Cs^- 
dinall, Legate in the place of Pelagius. 2722 De Foe 
Plague (1^4)2^ Neither did [these] go without substitut- 
ing Curates. .in their Places. 2832 Scott Ct. Rob. xx. Who 
shall assure me that vows which were made to the Saxon 
Bertha, will be binding if a French Agatha be substituted 
in her stead t 

+ c. To depute, delegate. Obs. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, u iii. 84 But who is substituted 
’gainst the Frendi, 1 haue no certaine notice, ijoo Astf.y 
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tr. Saen'tdra’Faxardo*s Roj^ai Pclit, 11 . 13 Necessity oblig- 
Substitute his Power to several Alinisters. 
<3. To put (one) in place of another. 

a. const. 271 (occas, i72io) the place, stead, room of. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A, IV. ii. 1^9 And how. .their Childe 

shall be aduaunc d,..And substituted in the place of mine. 
XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvil § 12 That Deitie which 
with the words of consecration abollsheth the substance of 
bread and substituteth in the place thereof my body. x6s< 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. v. 38 When the Golden Shields ofJCint; 
Solomon were taken away, Rehoboam substituted Shields of 
Brasse in their room. 1694 F. Braccc Disc. Parables iv. 
138 By. .substituting Him in our stead, to suffer, as the 
Representative of mankind, the punishment due to their 
iniquities. 1722 Wollaston’ Relis- Nat. vi. 140 Let a man 
substitute himself into the room of some poor creature de- 
jected with invincible poverty. 1776 Hawkins Hist. Mus. 
I. 342 Martianus Capella, wno..was the first that substi- 
tuted the term Tones in ihe^room of Modes. 1802 Paley 
Nat. Tkeol. i. 7 The expression, ‘the law of metallic na- 
ture’, may sound strange. .to a philosophic ear, but it 
seems quite as justifiable as some others. .such as iheMaw 
of vegetable nature *,..when it is substituted into the place 
of these. 1843 Bethuse^’c^’//. Peas. FitV‘si(ic stt She could 
not at the lime substitute any thing better in its stead. 

b. Without const. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logihe 300 Afterward hce substi- 
tuleth the properties or powers thereof. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg.wi. 599 Reject him, lest he darken all the Flock, And 
substitute another from thj’ Stock. 1798 Ferriar Iltusir. 
Sterne iu 51 Sterne has substituted a rich and beautiful chain 
of incidents. 2845 M, Patt/son’ Ess. <2889) J. 27 ChiJperic 
had simply erased the word * theft ’ from the parchment, and 
substituted that of ‘murder *. 2870 Jevons Elenu Lo^c 
xxii. 166 The reader by substituting ^*arious terms can easily 
make propositions. 

f c. Const, to. Ohs. 

j 68 z Burket Hist. Re/i rr. f. 107 Christ substituting the 
Eucharist to the Paschal Lamb, used such an Expression, 
calling it his Body. 2769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome II. 148 
His_ own life was ver>* opportunely substituted to that 
against which he alme^ ^2804 Afed,^ yrnl. XU. 4 < 3 g Sub- 
stitute mild, cooling, subacid applications.. to his tonics and 
stimulants. 28x7 Tas. Mill Rrit. India II. v’.vii. mi 'Ilie 
Rajah would gladly have seen the authority of the English 
substituted.. to that of the Vizir, 2830 W. Taylor Hist. 
SurzK Gertn. Poetry I. 2x2 In a few generations, the court 
of France had substituted the French to the Frankish tongue. 

d. Const, 

2674 Govt. Tongue Ii. 7 Tis sure he can substitute none 
for them that can equally conduce, cither to his honor or 
interest. 2759 Goldsm, Bee No. i r x For real wit he is 
obliged to substitute \’i\’acity, ^2848 Dickens Ixi, 

Jackson.. used to mention that in training for the ring they 
substituted rumyor sherry. 1878 Gladstone Primer 0/ 
204 Sacrifice could not be substituted for duty, nor 
could prayer. 2510 Encyel. Brit. IX. 51/2 The local priest- 
hoods, who substituted their own favourite god for Re. 

e. Math, and Chem. (See Substitdtiox 5, 7.) 

2737 Gentl. Mag. VII. 67SA Whose Value being subsii- 

tutedin theaforesaid Equatioa 2845 De Morgan in y/. 
Meirop. II. 378/x If in substitute ax for x. 1867 

Eloxam Cketu, 23 'I'he chemical equivalent of a metal ex- 
presses the weight which is required to be substituted for 
one part by weight of hj’drogen in its compounds. 1883 
Watson & Burdury Math. Th. Electr, I, 132 If before 
inversion we substitute for the charges at Ci and Oz their 
equivalent distributions on the plane XEX*. 

S. Law. To nominate in remainder. 

1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 277 b, He had by legacie 
made his son Edw’ard of .ix, ycres his heire, & wter him 
had bubstituted his daughter Mai^’. 2726 in Naime Peer- 
age Evid. (1874) 34 The next heir descending of my own 
body which faillieing my other heirs substituted. 2765-8 
Erskine Inst. Law Scot, iil \{li. § 21 In the case of a 
land-estate w’hich is settled in a long series of heirs, substi. 
tuted one after another. 1788 J, Powbll Devises (1827} II. 
317 If there are no such persons, it shall not suspend the 
right of others, but they shall take as if no such persons 
were substituted. 


■4. To take the place of, replace, (orig. in 

Now regarded as incorrect. 

(a) i675TempleAzA/<7 WilliainsoiiNVs.ZTis. II.35o,Ihear 
Don Emanuel de Lyra is like to be.. one of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and come in as substituted by the Duke de Villa 
Hermosa. 1770 Luckombe Hist. Printing 224 Double Pica 
..was, .substituted by a new Letter. 2863 Life in South 
II 198 Good brandy being substituted by vile tvhiskey. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. n. v. 529 The diagram may 
..be substituted.. by a formula composed of letters and 
numbers. 2900 Archives Snrg. XI. 275 The medicine was 
continued a few da>’s longer, -and then substituted by the 
iodide of potassium. . 

0) 277S [W. Marshall] Alinutes Agric. 13 Sept. 1775, 
Let straw substitute this, if possible. x8ss B^in Senses At 
I r.t. ». ii. § 16 (1864) 203 A means of judging how far touch 
can substitute sight. 2863 Oliver Less. Bot. (2873) 162 
Leafy stipules substituting true leaves. 1867 
No. 20S4. 442/1 Mbs Hughes substituted Miss Oliver. 2890 
Arc/iixres Siirg. X. 138 That ‘varioloid substituted in Bath 
the ‘ varicella ’ which was common in Brbtol. 


6 . ifitr. To act as a substitute. 
i 883 Advance (Chicago) 15 Nov., It was plmn that the 
idea of substituting for Gertrude now thoroughly possessed 
her. X913 C<zr<2//zr 23 Aug. 2x2/1 She is too busy now’ to 
look out for them, so I substitute. 

Substituted (srrbstitiwtM), ppl- a. [f. Sub- 
stitute z'. + -ED^.J Put in place ofanotfaer; created 
or produced hy subsdtntion. 

1836 J. Gilbert C^r. Atonem. iv. 121 That the Divine 
Father either requires, or can accept of substituted suffering. 
1840 W. H. hliLL Applic. Panth. Princ. i. 83 The: sub- 
stituted step..b far less fitted to connect the ruptured parts 
together. 1876 Dunglisos ATed. Lex. 849/2 When a portion of 
the presenting mass of the feetus becomes changed for another, 
in complicated presentations, the case has been termed 
of substituted presentation. xBgx JmL,Chem. 5br. 62By 
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the action of primary amines on the hydrochlorides of 
glutarimido-ethers, substituted glutarimidines are formed, 
19XX Act i ^ 2 Gca. F',c. 46 § 24 He shall, .be entitled to 
the substituted right set forth in the second column of that 
schedule. 

Substituteless, a. tare, [f. Substitute sb. 
■T -LESS.] Excluding the provision of substitutes. 
1870 Daily Neios 6 Oct., Sufficient has. .been said to show 
how satisfactory’. .as regards our Reserve Forces, would be 
tlm operation of a substituteless ballot. 

Sttbstituter (sp‘bstili«taj). Also 7 -tor. [f. 
Substitute!;. + -er 1 .] One who supplies the place 
of another; one who substitutes one thing for 
another. 

1623 CocKERAM n. To Appoint one in anothers roome, 
Siwstitute, which b Appointed in that roome, Substitude, 
which Appointed him, Suhstitutour. 1635 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondls BanisICd Pirg. 8t The Prince answered, that he 
W:«*sorr>’ for his parting, but embraced the favour of his 
substitute, not to expect any service fi^m him, but to doe 
him the service he owed his substitutor. 1830 Fraser's Alag, 
I. 617 Tlie favour of Mr, Wnberforce..was at that time an 
object of importance to the right-minded sul^tituter of the 
name. 2846 1 .andor Imag. Conv., Albant ^ Pict.-Dealers 
Wks, II. 6 This substituter of grass and moss for cabbage 
and onions, 1897 Chr. Herald(tl. Y.) 15 Dec. Substi- 
tutors drug their concoctions to give them a cemee flavor. 

Su'bstituting, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That sub- 
stitutes ; in quot., offering substitutes for drugs. 

2902 Phagjitac. yrnl. 6 Sejot. 26B/2 All self.respecting 
chemists will agree that * substituting * tradesmen are unfair 
dealers. 

Substitution (substitwf’Jan). [a. OF. (mod. 
F.) subsiitutiem, or ad. late L. substUittio, -ottem, 
n. of action f. sitbstitulre to Substitute. Cf. OF. 
sustitucion, Pr, sustitucio, It. so-, susiiiitzione, Sp. 
snijf^stiiucioti, Pg. s 2 thstitui(aoJ\ 

+ 1. The appointment of a deputy (or successor) ; 
deputation, delegation. By sitbstitutio7t, by proxy. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 178 Maximin..whanne he made a 

f overnour Be weie of substituclon Of Prorince or of region, 
le wolde ferst enquere his name. C2450 Capcraxx Life 
St. Gilbert xii, Be-stde J>c mj’racle do in substitucion of his 
successour, berfenmanyoJ»irgrele..whecb wercured. 16x0 
Shaks. Temp. i. H. 103 He did beleeuc He was indeed the 
Duke, out o’ th* Substitution. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 39 
? XI Whoever is engaged in multiplicity of business, must 
transact some by substitution. 

f b. A writ appointing a deputy official. Ohs. 

1754 Erskinc Princ. Sc. Lazo (1809) 41 Sheriffs and 
steivarts-depute baveapow*er to name asubstituteor substi- 
tutes . .within such a particular district as shall be mentioned 
in the substitution. 

2. The putting of one person or thing in place of 
another. Const.ybr, 1 /p, 
x6i2 Selden Jllusir.Drayton'sPoly-oIb.\i\\. 129 S. Peters 
own^command, to make substitution of .Arcb-bisbops or 
Patriarcbes to Arcb-Flamin«,and Bishops to Flamlns. <1x626 
Meverell in Baconiana Physiol. (1679) X17 Every jiart so 
separated, may easily be reduced into i^rfect Metal without 
Substitution of that, or those principles which Chymists 
itnagin to be wanting. x68x-d J. ^orr Chr. Li/e (i'j^^) 
III. 50, 1 sb^l explain bis Subordination and Substitution 
to Christ in this Part of bis Mediation. S756 Burke Subl. 
if Beaut. ^V^cs.I842 1,73 Descriptive poetry’ operates chiefly 
by substitution ; by the means of sounds, which by custom 
have the effect of realities. xSoz Paley Nat. T/teol. v, 76 
A mere substitution of w'ords for reasons. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 265 A substitution of a new use, in the 
place of a former one. x8t8 Benthasi Ck. Eng, Pref. p. li. 
The substitution of the perfectly’ innoxioi^. .ceremony’, to 
the unfaithrul Imitation of a scene in pri\^te life, 1876 
yml. R. Cecgr.Soc.^LiNX.^'z The substitution of a yellow- 
stained belt for a plain uncoloured one. 

b. With reference to the principle in religious 
sacrifices of replacing one kind of rictimhy another 
or a bloody by an unbloody offering ; esp. in 
Chtdstiati Theol. used to designate a doctrine of 
the Atonement according to which Jesus Christ 
suffered punishment vicariously for man. 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ii. 71 What else but sub- 
stitution can be understood by’ the innocent suffering for 
the guilty ? 2856 Vaughan Alyytics (x86o) 1 . 235 Both Tauler 
and Luther believe in substitution. The substitution of 
Luther is exlcmaL, .TTie substitution of Tauler is internal. 
1873 Mozley Univ, Senu. viii. (1876) 173 This. .is the 
principle upon which the sacrifice of lovc acts, as distin- 
guished from the sacrifice of mere substitution. 

3. Law. a. The designation of a person or 
series of persons to succeed as heir or heirs on the 
failure of a person or persons preriously named. 

1590 SwxsBLTiNE Test, X30 The fifte limitation is in \'u!gar 
or common substitutions. x68x Stair Inst. Law Scot. 11. 
xxvi. TOO Where there arc several! Substitutions of certain 
Persons, or Lines,, .they areSpedally’ called Heirs of ^'ailzie. 
1765-8 Erskine Isist. Law Scot. m. riii. § 21 Heirs pointed 
out in marriage-contracts, or in bonds containing clause of 
substitution, are more commonly’ called heirs of provision. 
1826 in Nairtie Peerage Ezrid, (1674) 78 Notwithstanding 
the above substitution m favor of Mar^ret Harriet Stewart 
in the event of the decease of my’ wife it is my intention 
that if the fee of my property should devolve upon the »id 
CarolineOliphant..thro* the predeceaseof my’son she shall 
have the absolute disposal thereof in the same manner ^ n 
the substitution to the smd Margaret Harriet Stewart naa 
ne\'er been insert, 1875 Dicby Real Prop. v. (1876) 235 
A thing may be ^ven inter vivos or by’ will to A, subjem | 
to acondition that heshouldon the happening of a sp^nea | 
event.. hand it over to B. In this case a substitution is i 
created in favour of B. j 

b. '(See quot.) , « 

*843-56 Bouvier Law Did, (ed. 6 ] II. 55V* Substitution, | 


..This takes place in a case where a creditor has a lien on 
two different parcels of land, and another creditor has 3. 
subsequent lien on one only of the parcels, and the prior 
creditor elects to have his whole demand out of the parcel 
of land on^ which the subsequent creditor takes his Hen * 
the latter is entitled, by way of substitution, to have the 
prior hen assigned to him for bis benefit. 
t4. Gram. — SxhLEVSis. Obs. 

Cycl.f Substitution, ..the using of one 
Word for another ; or a Mode, State, Manner, Person or 
Number of a U ord for that of another. 

5. Alg. a. The method of replacing one alge- 
braic quantity by another of equal value but 
differently expr^sed, b. The operation of passing 
from the primitive arrangement of n letters to any 
other arrangement of the same letters. 

17x0 in J. Harris Techn. II. Penny Cycl.Xy.lll. 

X98/2 A method of approximation, which is frequently’ used 
and of great importance, has obtained the name of succes- 
sive substitution. 1845 De Morgan in Eneycl. Metrop. II. 
372/2 We may avoid this by allowing only what we will call 
lineal substitution. x88o Encycl. Brit. XIII. 34/2 The 
method of integration by substitution corresponds toachange 
of the independent >'ariable. 2892 F. N. Cole tr. Netto's 
Th. Substitiitions 12 If anjntegral function of the elements 
oTi, X2,..x„ is not symmetric, it will be changed in form, and 
consequently’, if the xfs are entirely independent, al^ in 
\'alue, by some of the possible interchanges of the jrx*s. The 
process of effecting such an interchange we shall call a 
substitution. 

6. Mus. (See quot. f 1833.) 

CX833 Gwilt in Encyel. Aletrop. (1845) V. 777/1 Substitu. 
Hon, Chords of names given to the two chords of the ninth 
major and minor. 1838 G. F- Graha&i Plus. Comp. 29/1 
Passing notes, notes of grace, anticipations, substitutions, 
altered or chromatic notes, and so on. 

7. Chem. The replacement of one or more 
equivalents of an element or radical by a like 
number of equivalents of another. Also altrib, 

1848 Fownes Chei 7 t. (ed. 2) 529 With ammonia the oil 
(of Gaaltheria procumbens] y’ields salicylamide, and with 
fuming nitric acid a substitution-product, Cie H? NOiq. 
1852 Watts tr. Gmehn's Haudbk. Chem. VJI. 15 Dumas* 
Theory of Substitution and of Types. 2854 ysvtl. Chem. 
Soc. VII. 201 The Substitution-Compounds obtained by' 
the Action of Nitric Acid on Cotton. 2857 hliLLER Elem, 
Che>n.,Org. iil § 8. 213 A number of metallic substitution 
derivatives of alcohol. Ibid. iv. § 2. 288 Strychnia, when 
pure, is turned yellow by concentrated nitric acid, and yields 
a nitrate of a new substitution base, nitrostjy’chnia. 2898 
Wade Introd. Org.Cke 7 n. 91 The replacement of hydrogen 
by’ chlorine is termed direct substitution and that of chlorine 
by hy’drogen in\*erse substitution, 

8 . Biol. The replacement of one organ or function 
by another. 

2870 Henfrey's Bot. § 162 The modifications.. dependent 
on the sQKtitution of one organ for another, as in many* 
double flowers where the stamens are replaced by* petals. 
2878 Ir, von Ziemssen’s Cyel, AIed. X\\, 706 The law of 
substitution undergoes much limitation, and thb alone can 
be granted, viz., that in the infracortlcal cerebral regions 
sensory elements can act for sensory, and motor for nlotor. 
2902 Rep. Brit, Assoc. Sei. 631 Ihe two post-DarwInian 
principles knoum as ‘Substitution* and Isomorphism or 
‘Convergence*. The former may* be exemplified by.. the 
case of the Rays- and Skates, in which.. the tail, free to 
inodify,becomesinonespeciesa lengthy’ whiplash, inanother,’ 
a vestigial stump. 

9. Pbilol. A sound-change consisting in the re- 
placement of one vowel or consonant by another. 

3876 Dovsz.Grimm'sLarMzs Instead of the Differentiating 
Impulse, he here in\’okes Reciprocal Compensation as the 
operative cause of the later substitutions. 

10. Trade, The dishonest replacement of one 
article of commerce by another; the passing off of 
one manufacturer's goods for another's. 

1902 Pkarmac. yrtti. 6 SepL 268/2 Several manufacturing 
firms which liveon substitution.' Jbid.zs Nov. 508/1 Substi- 
tution, in essence and in fact, Is palming off one article for 
another; thus in dispensing, by giring an imitation. .for a 
proprietary or specific article, 

Substitational (scbstitircjbnal), a. [f. prec. 

+ -.VL.] 

1. Tkeol. Of or pertaining to, based npon the 
principle of, sacrificial substitution. 

1786 A. M‘Lean Cojufuiss. Christ in. Wks. 1847 f* 

This points out the vicarious and substitutional nature of 
his deatiu <228x2 — Aferit. Ground yust/fibid. III. 283 
The merit and substitutional nature of Christ’s obedience 
to the moral law throughout his life. 2893 Nczt> Church 
Mess. (N. Y.) 29 Apr. 244 l”his mercenary, substitutional 
theory of the atonement. 2897 Advance ^ Feb. 

253/2 We need the dirine symjxMhy, substitutional, because 
the Christ vnxs tempted in all points as we arc. 

■2. Involving a substitution ; constituting or form- 
ing a substitute. „„ . 

3820 J. Foster Ess. Evils Pop. Ignor. xM ‘'^hile thus 
thrown loose fVom the former ties to the social order, *heir 
minda have not been seized upon to be put under the sub i- 
tutional ones which sound instruction alone coi^ 

3883 Pah Mall Gaz. 30 May 1/2 If he ‘^^^ider^ that he 

Avoiild not be fairly compensati^ under any sublltutimal 

private agreement. 1884 Zna. Tiv,ce Ke^ r, J 

of the Act of iS78..is substitutional for sect, dzof the Act qi 
1S4 C. ioCEKS Soc. L;A f- 

tutmnal ^cer James I. appointrf a ‘j’' 

hold. 3804 H. Re'^'Nolds Anc. Dtoc. Exeter -^. 22/ i nis is 
the PoScal of Edmund Laej’, a sutaUufoaal tmprove. 
ment on the order of Episcopal offices (etc.). 

iSi 03 Chanc. Div. 738 W. Pe^n, Q. L 

..su&nitted that. .the gtrt..was an onginal and not suhsu- 
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tutional gift, 1804 Daily News 3 May s/3 In other words, 
were the gifts substitutional or cumulative ? 

Hence Sntstitationally adv, 

2874 Withrow Catac, Rome (1877) 355 The Almighty 
Fatner, who is substitutionally represented by the Son in 
the adjoining scene. 1908 C. A. Strong in Ess. in honor 0/ 
\V. yaines 172 The object.. is not immediately (f. e., without 
medium) but substitutionally known— known by the pro* 
jeclion of a present experience, as truly possessed of definite 
qualities as the past experience it knows. 

Substitutionalism (sobstitif^-Janaliz’m). [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] (See quot.) Hence Sulistita*- 
tionalist. 

2908 C. A. Stoong in Ess. in honor of W. y nines 172 The 
present experience does not intuite the past experience... 

It is a more or less perfect reproduction of it.. .It earns its 
title to be a memory by serving as a satisfactory substitute 
for the object in the regulation of conduct. We may call 
this the substitutional theory of knowledge, or, more briefly, 
substitutionalism. Ibid, iZo From this maze ^of miscon- 
ceptions., the sub^titutionalist is saved by his Insight that 
the proper thing to be called experience is not an experience 
projected into the place of another experience but an ex- 
penence simply. 

Substitutionary (sobstitiji-Janari), a. [f. as 

prec. + -ABT.] = Substitutional. 

184a J. P, Smith Four Disc. (ed. a) Notes 265 Other 
saenflees also were symbols of a substitutionary death; for 
example, the sacrifice for ratifying a covenant;., and the sin- 
offering on account ofa murder perpetrated bysomeunkno^vn 
person. j^zTH^ys?pAn^lo.SaxonHomeiUQ2'N^ImAxir\~ ' 
other lady with the substitutionary name of the Crow. 2872 | 
Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. IxxL 25 The devil rages against 
the substitutionary sacrifice, 2874 W. P. Roberts Law 4- 
God ii^-jZ) 4S The first (of the three stages in the history of 
sacrifice] is the substitutionary human sacrifice. i88x C. 
NE\v.S“tfr7/r. preaclud in Hastings iii. 25 This substitutionary 
aspect of the Atonement. 1883 E. E. Kay in Law Rep. 

33 Chanc. Diy. 739 If the parent was dead at the date of 
the will. .his Issue are not able to take under the substitu- 
tionary gift. ^ 2896 Academy 4 July 5/3 An editor.. errs 
gravely if he introduces thereinto one word of hts own, he 
It substitutionary title dr aught else. 2908 Q. Rev. July 98 
He not only succeeded Geoffrey as substitutionary forester 
of North Petherton Park and Forest under the ^lortimer 
tdglme, but was constable of Taunton Castle. 

Sabstitntive (s^-bstitit/tiv), a. [ad. late L. 
sisbstiiiitJvus, f. sithttituU (see Sobstteuxe t/.) : see 
-IVE. Cf. F. subs(iiiiiif:\ 
t L Belonging to, characteristic of, or involving 
the appointment of, a substitute or deputy. Obs. 

1600 W, \yATS0N Decacordoti (1602) 324 (Father Parsons 
has] authorized his sublecc blaster BlacKwell with so ample 
immunities, priuiledges,..and substitutiue iurisdiction, as 
neither pope nor prince, .may ,.haue to doe with him. x6i6 
Champney ifoc. Bps. 92 Christ, .hath said it not only to his 
Apostles^ but also to all Prelates, that shall suceede them by 
substitutive ordination. 2640 Howcli. DodotuCs Gr. 130 
. Hjs Highness might thinke fit to leave a substitutive power, 
with whom be pleased to bee contracted to the La: Amira. 

2. Taking, or fitted to take, the place of some- 
thing else: in various more or less technical appli- 
cations (see quots.). 

26W Wilkins Char, in. i I. § 5. 30S Those Substitutive 
Particles, which serve to supply the room of some sentence or 
complex part of it, aresttled Interjections. i8<55 BrandeSc 
Cox Diet. Bci.i etc, I. 601/2 Currency^ ..a. generic term 
employed to designate the conventional measure of value, 
whether the measure be immediate, as gold and silver coin, or 
substitutive, as bank-notes and their analogies. 2876 Dukcli- 
soN ATed. lUx 995/2 An agent is said to be ‘ substitutive *, 
which — as in the case of nitrate ofsilvcrapplied to inflamma- 
tion of a mucous membrane— substitutes a temporary irrlta. 
tion for one tending to be more permanent. Such a mode of 
treatment is termed substitutive tnedicaiion. 2903 ^Iyers 
Hum, Pers, II. 34 The question may be raised as to whether 
the second figure seen may not have been, so to say, substi- 
tutive. Academy iZ He suggests instead 

that they should be allowed to record substitutive votes, by 
numbering the cindidates ‘i,* ‘2,' ‘3,’ etc. 2913 Nation 
4 Jan, 60^/1 * ThU tax is proposed to take the place of certain 
rates which politicians and economists of all sorts have long 
agreed should be national rather^ than local burdens . 1 
ha^ Insisted that this tax is substitutive, not cumulative. 

D. Logic, Of a proposition or judgement; *= 
Conditional a. 5. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Substitniive^ . . It is also a term in 
Logick, as Propositto substiluiiva^ a conditional Proposi- 
tion.^ i8«T. Taylor 376 The other (species oipro- 

position is] substitutive or conditional. 1853 W. Thomson 
Laws Th. (ed. 3) 155 The judgment in which definition is 
predicated, we call a su^titutive judgment, because it 
furnishes a predicate identical with the subject as to sphere 
or ^tension, and therefore capable of being substituted 
for in 1864 Bowen Logic v. 109 In Substitutive Judgments 
the sign of equality may be used as the Copula. 

3. TkeoL Involving a theory of substitution. 

1865 Bushneu. Vicar. Sacr. iiL (x866) 43 The full 

vicarious typology and substitutive import of the original 
Greek version. 1882-3 Schajff^s EncycL Relig. Knowl. I. 
205/1 A substitutive faith of the Church, by which the band 
of original rin Is broken. 

4. Dependent upon a legal substitution or desig- 
nation of heirs in remainder. 

2853 16 «5- 17 Viet. c.$t §2 Every. .disposition of pro- 

perty, by reason whereof any person . , become beneficial ly 
entitled to any property., either originallyorby way of sub- 
stitutive limitation. 

Hence Su'bstitntively adzi., vicariously. 

2890 LippincotCs Mag. Jan. 217 l^us did he execute bis 
opponent, .sutoiturively. 

SuBslittltory (sn'bstitir/tari), a. [f. L. sub- 
stitute (see Sbbstitdte + -oby.] Serving as a 
substitute. 


2887 Echo 26 Feb. (Cassell), A few remarks on the proposed 
cultivation of tobacco as one of the substitutory crops for 
wheat, &C. 

t Sxi’bstra, v, traits. Obs. rare, [ad. med.L. 
substrake, imper. of substrahirc to Substbact. 
Cf. SUBTBAY.] traits. To subtract. 

2557 H. Baker Rules Use Almanacs D iij, You shall sub- 
stra from the saide time the distaunce of the time proposed 
vntyll none. 

Substract (s^bstrm*kt), v. Now illiterate, [f. 
med.L. substract-‘y pa. ppl. stem of snbsirahire^ 
alteration of subtrahire to Subtkact after abstra- 
k^re to ABSTRACr. Cf. OF., Pr. sostraire^ subs- 
trairey Sp. su{b)straer.'\ — Subtract v. 

f 1. traits. To withdraw, withhold (a thing) 
from a person, etc. Obs. 

2604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. {xti^iSubstractf take from, 
withdrawe. 2607 Topsell Four./, Beasts 80 Other put 
their Neckes Intoengins, and tame them by substracting their 
meate. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. t. iii, (1739) x8 
Where they shall know of the things belonging to the Crown, 

. . to be concealed, intruded upon, or sub'Uracted. $662 Decay 
Chr, Piety viii. § 5. 266 Tnis..subsiracts that spirit and 
vigour, which should carry us through the weary stages of 
duty. x68r J. Scott Chr. Life i. iv, §5(1683) 35X Whatso- 
ever Time and Attendance we bestow upon one thing, we j 
must necessarily substract from another. 2710 Priueaux 
Orig. Tithes i. 16 God charged the Jews with the Sin of 
Sul^tractlng these Tithes. 

f b. reji. To withdraw oneself, retire from, Obs. 
2550-60 Bellenden Livy i, (S.T.S.) I. 8 , 1 will Desyre na 
thing erar..than to substract me fra si^t ofsik miseriis. 1 

2. traits. To take (one number or qnantity)^o/;/, 

j; out q/* another, as a mathematical process. > 

1588 A. King tr, Canisittp Catech. h j, Swayat ye antlci- | 
pation l^ing substractit,ycsaid xouinoxc micht be restoicit 
to ye 21 day of marchc as it was Dcforc, 2647 Lilly Chr. 
Asirol. iv. 41 Added together, they make 43’‘ 03'", from 
which in regard they are more then 24 hours, 1 substract 24. 
2656 H. Phillips Pnreh. Patt, (1676) 83 You must substract 1 
the latter timeout of the former time. 2660 Barrow 
V. xix. CorolL, If tike proportionals be subsiracted from like | 
profwrttonals. 2731 Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Nature^ This 
alotion. .if the Body were in Motion l>cforc, is cither to be 
added to it, as If the Motions conspire, or subsiracted from it, 
as where contrary. 2800 Phil. Trans. XC. 624, 3”, 25, which, 
substracted from 110® 30' 23", 25, leaves xxo*^ 30' 20", 2840 
Lakoner Geom. 108 Ilfrom the square of the side opposite 
the right angle, the square of the given side be subsiracted, 
the remainder will be the square of the third side. 

absol. 2626 J. Yates Ibis ad Cstsarem 11. 156 ITicreby 
declaring your selfe to be an exquisite Arithmetician, who 
can adde and substract at pleasure. 

3. transf. zt\ 6 .geit. To take away, deduct. 

1623 Hody Counier.snarte 25 My course hath euer beene 
..to substract many ounces, from that ordinary opinion, 
which men of bis profession doe..intertame. 2641 Earl 
Monm. tr. BiondCs Civil IVars iv. 23 Those must likewise 
bee substracted from the English, who were left to guard 
Jury. i66j Decay Chr. Piety Pref, As What vanity.. have 
wesubstracted,uponthesenseofGodsanger? 2744 Harris 
Three Treat. 11. u (176^) sj There must be substracted from 
; these Isc. media of visible objects] the Medium of Motion. 

' 2755 Lavington Aforaznans Compared 257 What^ arc not 
I found in their proper Places, these lie substracted with caual 
j Audaciousness. 2820 Bentiiam Packing (1821) 262 When 
all lawyers and all non-lawyers arc substracted, how many 
have you left ? 

absol, 2656 Heylin Extrancus Vi/ulans 300 Our Authors 
false Arithmetique in Substracting (rom hb own errours, and 
multiplying the suposed mistakes of the Observator. 2794 
K. J. SuLiVAN View Nat. I. 467 By evaporating, by cooling, 
or by substracting from the fluid. 2804 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1835) III. 25 A..resbtance to every thing like 
an abuse in the service which can tend to substract from the 
efficiency of the corps in the field. xBx6 Benthasi Chresiom, 
.*\pp., Wks. 2843 Vill. 288 So far from adding to, it will sub- 
stract from, the quantity of labour neccs 5 ar>'. 

+ 4. To belittle, disparage. (? A blunder. Cf. 
SUDSTRACTOR.) ObS. 

2738 North AJem.AIusic (1846) 114 Every one.. spighifull 
to each other, and out of emulation substracting their skill 
in performing. 

Hence Subatra'cting vbl. sb. 

^ 26x3 T, Spenxer Logick 18 The substracting of something 
inioyed, or the receiving of wmething that is added. 2667 
Decay Chr, Piety 50 In artificial Movements, there is such 
a dependance of one part upon another, that the substract- 
idg of any one destroys the whole frame. 

Substraction (siJbstne'kJan), Now illiterate, 
[ad. ined,L. ^substractio, •oiteni, n. of action f. subs- 
trahire to Substract. Cf. OF. suslraclion, snbs- 
traclion, Sp. substraccion^ = Subtraction. 

L The operation of taking one number or quan- 
tity/^;;// another; an instance of this. AXsotrausf, 
and gen. Deduction, abstraction. 

2596 Nashe Saj/ron IValden 241 QuarrclUng by Diuision, 
getting wenches with childe by Muuiplication, stealing by 
Substraction. i^t_W. Barlow 202 Euery addition 

or substraction is hie treason against hxsmaiestie. 1623 W. 
Brov.'NE Brit, Past. j. iv. {2772) I. 136 Millions admit a 
small substraction. 264S Hevlin Relai. Ijr Observ. r. 33 
The same Ship, .having been so often repaired, and thereby 
suffered so many substractions and additions, that hardly 
any port of the old Vessel! remained. 1703 'L*. N, City ^ C. 
Purchaser 80 Substraction must have been made of all such 
Deductions. 2728 CHAMBERsCj'c/.s.v.,Substractionisihefind- 
ing of a certain Number from two Homogeneous ones given ; 
which, with one of the given Numbers, is equal to the other. 
2818 Bentham Clu Eng. Introd. 63 A course which, — after 
substraction made of all punishment and all reward, .would 
remain no less open to rulers than to subjects. 2827 
Carlyle Germ. Rom. II. 13 Rendering back to us with 


I additions or substractions, the Beauty which existing things 
! have of themselves presented to him. 

2. The withdrawing or withholding of something 
necessary, due, essential, or customary, 

x6ao T. Scott Highw. God (1623) 74 Now there is cause to 
doubt rather substraction, then to bo^ for restitution. 2626 
J. Yates Ibis ad Casarem 1. 76 In thesorrowes of the soule 
there was., some substraction of divine consolation. 2643 
Prynne opening Gt, Seal 29 The great and privy Seales 
wilfull absence and substraction from the Parliament. z66o 
R. Coke Power ty Subj, 2^ A Prior, .may chuse either to 
sue for substraction of his Tithes in the Ecclesiastical court, 
or in the Exchequer. 2822 {title) Report of a trial in the 
Consistory Ourt at Durham in a Cause of Substraction of 
Easter Offerings. 

Hence tSubstra'ctlonary a,^ of subtraction. 

xirj^'i^KKs.Arith. (1696) 54 If the Subtrahend and Remain 
be adoed, the Substractionary work will be proved, 

t Suljstra'ctive, a. Obs, rare substract- 
(see Substbact v.') + -ivb.] = Subtractive. 

F— 40 

2774 Phil. Trans. I^IV. 266, + becoming negative 

or substraclive. 

t Substra*ctor. Obs, rare^^. [f, Substract 
V, + -OR.] A detractor, calumniator. 

1601 SitAKs. Twel. N. I. iii. 37 They are scoundrels and 
substractors that say so of him. 

+ Su'bstrahend. Obs, [ad. med.L. subslra- 
hend-us gerundive of substrahPre to Substract.] 
= Subtrahend. 

2723 Ward Yng, Afath, Guide {172I1) *4^ Change all the 
Signs of (be Substrahend. 

j) Substrameu (s^bslr^*men). rare-“^, [L., f, 
stibsiernire (see Substrate a.).] — Substratuji. 

2807 Headrick Arran 56 Some contained various concre- 
tions, inserted in a sandy substramen. 

Snbstratal (substr^i'ial), a, [f. next or Sub- 
STR.VTUii + -AL.] Underlying; fundamental. 

2852 yrnl. R, Agric. Soc, XIl. 11. 495 ThU is the sub* 
stratal view of the origin and relations of the surface soil. 
iBSi Blackie Lav Serm. lil. 225 The one proof or evidence 
that belongs to both is the reasonable substratal element 
which they imply. 

Substrate (sn'bstre’t), sb, [ad. mod.L. sub- 
stratum.'] = Substratum. 

c 2810 Coleridge Lit, Rem, (1838) III. 379 The substrate 
or causa iuvisibilis may be the nomnenon or actuality, 
das Ding in sich, of Christ’s humanity, as well as the 
Ding in sich of which the sensation; bread, is the appear- 
ance. 28x7 — Biog, Lit, I. ix. 238 This again is no way con- 
ceivable, but by assuming as a postulate, that both are ab 
initio, identical and co*inhercnt ; that intelligence and being 
arc reciprocally each other’s Substrate. 2822-7 Good Study 
Aled, (1829) IV. 46 That common substrate which is diffused 
around us in every direction, and constitutes the whole of 
the visible world. 1839 Penny Cycl. Xlll. 176/r Thenotion 
of substance is. conceiv^ed..as a constant and persisting 
substrate of certain variable qualities or determinations. 
2W2 Trench Comm, Ep. Churches Asia 174 'Phal the su^ 
strate of this language, and, so to say, the suggestion of this 
thought, is to be sought at Isaiah 22, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. 2886 Encgel. Brit, XXI,^ 428/2^ Albert and 
Aquinas agree in declaring that the principle ofindividuation 
is to be found in matter, not^ however, in matter as a form- 
less substrate but in determinate matter {materia signata). 
2897 tr. Fichte's Sci. Ethics 2x5 Iict us assume an external 
cause directed upon the substrate of the impulse. 2899 
J, W, PowEiA ZQtk Ann. Rep. Bureau Amer, Ethnot. 
(2903) p. dviii, The same deity can be Invoked by many 
names,, .and when another god is addressed, many of the 
same terms can be employed. The substrate of this custom 
is found in the concomitancy of qualities and properties. 
2920 Contemp, Rev. July 28 There is reason to believe that 
the fur subsiralelof the garment] was then withdrawn. 

+ Su'bstrate^ Ct, Obs, [ad. L. substrdtusj pa. 
pple. of substernercy f. sub- Sub- 2 -*• sternire to 
throw or lay down.] Underlying ; forming a sub- 
stratum ; constituting the subject-matter. 

2678 Gale Crt, Gentiles iv. 111. 2 Sin, os to its material 
constitution, has for its substrate mater or subject some 
natural good. 2684 tr. Bonefs Alerc, Compit. xiv, 476 'I'hc 
Womb.,lm no proper Substrate flatter to breed a Callus. 
2844 Blackw, Alag. LV. 668 The Thought., remains; the 
substrate, absolute, essential, generic notion. 

t Su'bs'ferate,^'. Obs. [f.L.j;/i 5 T/nf/- (see prec.).] 

1. trans. To form a substratum to. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man l 10 It sutetrateth the brayne, • 
no otherwise then a ground or foundation thereto. 

2. pass. To be underlying or subjacent; to be or 
form a substratum ipo). 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 35 Talus. .prostrated vndcr 
Tibia, and Fibula, and subiect to Appendances, 

although it sceme onely substraied to 'I'ibia, 2654 Vilvain 
Enehir, Epigr, r. ix. 4 Nature, Fate, Fortune, Chance in 
things created, Clecrly appear by Law divine subslrated. 
zjQt Bzvzsti.ee Grand Apocal. Quest, 27 From these two 
things Substraied; or lay’d in the Foundation, I proceed to 
raise the Convincing Proofs. 

So tSatistrated///. a,, underlying. 

2663 Bovle Usef. Exp. Nat, Philos, 11. App. 352 We have 
more then once nad the bottom of the Retort melted,., the 
melted glasse being supported by the substraied sand. 

Snbstration (sCbstr^-Jnn). [ad. late L. sub- 
strath, -Snein, n. of action f. substrat-, substemlre 
(see Substhate a.).] 

f 1. The prostration of the class of penitents 
known as substrati ; also, the place where these 
penitents knelt Obs. 

1659 H. t’EsTBANCE Alliance £}iv, OJf, 320 ^Tiis olace was 
j called viToiTTuiris Substration, because there they ditl. . throw 
I themselves down to receive the Priests blessing. jyiS JI; 



SUBSTBATIVE. 


STTBSITME. 


Davics a then, Srit. II. 254 The difTercnt degrees of Peni* 
tentlal Fiction. Audition, Substr.ntion and Consistence, or 
Standing togetlier with the Orthodox Flock. 

2 . A liypothesis. 

1830 Blackxv. XXVni. 256 Theorj’is = Ordination. 
I^pothesis is = Subslration. 

Substrative (sybstr^-tiv), a. [f. L. suhstrat- 
(see Sqbstbate (J,) + -IVE.] Underlying; forming 
a substratum. 

1813 Hose Anc. Myst. 183 So large a substrative mass of 
superstition, a 1834 Colerioce in Lit. Jicirt. (183^) IV. 227 
That Idea Ideanim, the one substrative truth which is the 
form, manner, and involvcnt of all truths. 

t Substra’tor. £ccL Obs. rare. [f. L. sitbstrat- 
(see Substrate a.) + -on,] One of a class of peni- 
tents in the early church called substrati \ = 
Kneeler 2 a. (CC Prostrator 2.) 

17*0 Bingham Antiarntiee xviii. i, § i The mourners or 
weepers, the hearers, the suhstrators, and the co*sianders. 

O^Snbstratnm (s£ibstr^*ti?m), PJ. substrata 
(sobstr^i'ta); also substratums. [mod.L., pa. pple. 
nent. sing, of L. substernire to spread underneath, 
f. sub- Sub- 2 ’^sterulre to lay down, strew.] 

1 . Aletapk. Th.at which is regarded as supporting 
attributes or accidents ; the substance in which 
qualities inhere. 

1653 Whittielo Treat. Siu/. Men iv. ti The Subjlraium 
or subject of sin, namely, the naturall motion or action 
whereto sin cleaves, is such a thing without which sin could 
not be. a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 22 The Sub- 
stance or the Stthstratum of those Accidents of things which 
are derived to us by our Sense. 1690 Locke Hum. Un^ 
1. iv. § t 8 Something. .which we take to be the sttheirainm^ 
or support, of those Idea's we do know. 1740 Ciicyke 
Regimen 34 Material Substance is the Subsiraium of 
Extension, Impsnetrability, Passivity and Figure. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1907) I. 83 Di^erent modes, or 
degrees in perfection, of a common substratum. 1838 [F. 
Havvvood) tr. Kant's CriLPure Reason if 6 S\ihsl&ncts (in 
the phenomenon) are the substrata of all determinations of 
time. 1874 SiDGwiCK Meih. Ethics i, ix. 102 Permanent 
substrata or Noumena. 

2 . That whicli underlies, or ser>*es as the basis 
or foundation of, an immaterial thing, condition, 
or activity; the basis on which an immaterial 
* structure ’ is raised. 

1631 J. Burges Aus 7 u. Rejoined Manud. 32 It is their insti- 
tution which imprints their signification, and not simply their 
ownesimilitude, which isbuttnexKl»^/ra/«wr. axfi72 Wilkins 
Nat. Relig. 1. xiv,(t673)2r4 That basisor substraiumupon 
which the Law is founded. 2798 J. Barry Let. Diteitanti 
Soc. 65 As a totality which form the very substratum and 
essence of my Lectures to the Students of the Academy. 
x8i6 Coleridge Lay Str$u. (Bohn) 315 It is. .the realizing 
principle, the spiritual substratum of the whble complex 
body of truths. 18^9 Helps in C. Ser, ii, II. x. 
244 Alt Aristotle's views were based upon a substratum of 
slavery. s&6o Hook Lives Atps. 1. 45 The simple patri« 
archal faith. .was never lost, and when^the idolatrous 
superstitions were removed there still remained a substra- 
tum of truth. x85* J. M. Ludlow Hist. U. S. 4 There are 
in several places substrata of foreign blo^, as the Dutch in 
New York and New Jersey, the Swedes in New Jersey and 
Delaware. ^ 1870 Newsian Grain. Assent n. vii. 213 \yhat 
in some minds seems like.. a faith founded on a perilous 
substratum of doubt. 1B78 Bosw. Smith 321 The 

stories themselves doubtless rest on a substratum of fact. 
1900 W. L. Courtney Idea Trag. 58 In Henry Vth’s cha- 
racter there was asubstratum of common sense, of self-control, 

3 . That upon which a material thing is 'built up ' 
or from which it is created ; the subject-matter or 
matter operated upon. 

a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 345 He used the Matter 
which he had created to be the substratum of the Corporeal 
Natures, even of Man himself. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 2. 
2/1 That Hail and Snow are produc'd out of the same Sub- 
stratum or matter, 1799 Med. ^rnl, 1. 270 From a combina- 
tion of the basis of vital air, with the substratum of carbon, 
sulphur, and phosphorus, arise the carbonic, sulphuric, and 
phosphoric acids. C1B2S T. Chalmers in Mem. (x8sx) III. 
65 note, With our Scottish peasantry, the substratum of the 
meal is either pototoes or bread. 1837 Quain Elern. Anal. 
(ed.4)9 The skeleton.. constitutes the substratum, to which 
the other parts are, as it were, apijlied. 1875 Stewart & 
Tait Unseen Univ. vii. § 213. 167 The atoms which form 
the material substratum of the present universe. 2878 Bell 
tr. GegenhauPs Comp. Anat. 13 In the living body w'e ob- 
serve a number of activities of its material substratum, by 
which the series of phsenomena spoken of as life are con- 
ditioned. 

4 . An under-layer of any material substance. 

1730 Bailey {fol),.S'w^rZ/'«Zw/?,..any Layer of Earth or 

any other Thing that lies under another. 1764 Bush Hiber. 
Cur. (1769) 79, 1 do not at all suppose that even the very 
first, .growth of this heath. .in any sense sprang from the 
fallen wood, its neighbouring substratum. 2846 R. Ritchie 
Raihvays 10 Substrata of small stones, several feet in thick- 
ness. 2859 Dickens T» Two Cities 1. tl, A loaded^ blunder- 
buss lay at the top of six or eight load^ horse-pLtols, de- 
posited on a substratum of cutlass. 2878 Abney Photogr. 
xiv. 92 When it is required to cover the entire plate with 
either of these substrata, it is usual to wet the plate with 
distilled water. 289* Photogr, Ann.Z^ Coat the plates with 
an albumen substratum. 

b. An under-layer of soil or earthy matter. 

*730 fsee abovej. x8ox J. Jones tr. Surge's Trrzv. Pr. 
Rep. L 3 Where the substratum is gravel or sand. 
Bakewell Introd. Geol. 297 A proper knowledge of ibe 
quality of the sub-soil and the position of the sub-strata is 
necessarj’. 28*4 G. Chalmers Caledonia III. 596 Even the 
more lewl, and more genial soils are cold, from ibeir su^ 
stralums. 287a A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. (cd. 3) xvii. 20S 
The Vale of Clwyd, in Denbighshire— the substratum of 
which consists of New Red Sandstone. 
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c. Bot. The matter upon which a fungus or 
other plant grows. 

2876 tr. ll'agnePs Gem Pathol. 201 In the substratum the 
proems of decomposition differs with the fungus present. 
1882 Vines ix.Sachs * Fungi grow exclusively upon 
organic substrata. 

d. In immaterial sense. 

*855 [J. D. Burn] Autobiog. Beggar Boy (1839) 2 Such as 
have passed through the varioussubstrataof civilized society. 
*873 CuRWEN Hist. Booksellers 363 As the business is con- 
ducted by house to house visitation, a substratum of the 
public IS reached which (etc.]. 1876 J. Grant Burgh Sch. 
ticot. II. xi. 308 Children belonging to the substratum of 
society. 

t Substra-tura. Obs. rare-', [f. L. siibstriit- 
(see Substrate a.) + -bbe.] A substratum. 

2726 Leoni Albertis Arckit. I. 73/2 The substrature or 
layer under the pavement. 

Substract (sl/bstrzfkt), V. rare. [f. L. sub- 
struct-f pa. ppl. stem of substruere, f, sub^ Sub- 2 
+ struere to build, erect.] trans. To construct 
beneath; to lay as a foundation. 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1. 295 The 
excellence of Europe and Asia are in his brain. Meta- 
physics and natural philosophy expressed the genius of 
Europe; he substructs the religion of Asia, as the base. 
Ibid., Swedenborg 328 A bird does not more readily weave 
its nest., than this seer of the souls substructs a new hell 
and pit. 

SnbHtrtXCtion (svhstwkfin). fad. F. sub- 
struction or L. substmetio, -onem, n. of action f. 
substru/re to Substruct.] 

L Arch. The under-structure of a building or 
other work. 

2624 WoTTON Etem. Archit. 23 We must first examine the 
Bed of Earth.. vpon which we will Build; and then the 
\'nderrillings or Substruction, as the Auncients did call it. 
2650 Fuller Pisgah ii. xn.ssg It was contrived into rooms, 
and fortified with substructions therein, fit for the receipt 
ofa Prince. 2727 Berkeley 1'our Itaty Wks. 2871 IV. 
532 A great quadrangular portico.., whereof the substruc- 
tions only now remain. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. 
(2825)1.33 Higher upisthe\’aulted substruction or basement 
of a large temple. 2838 Arnold Hist. Rome v. I. 52 The 
ma^y substructions of the ^pitolme temple, a 1842 Ibid. 
xliii. (2843) III. 91 The road therefore was restored, and 
supported with solid substructions below. 2B66 Felton 
Greece, Anc. Mod. II. ii.285 A part of this road is still to 
be seen., with the ruined masses of the immense substruc- 
tions which supported it. 2898 C. A. SaiiTH Bk. Twelve 
Prophets II. xxxvii. 530 Upon terraces and substructions 
of enormous breadth rose storied palaces, arsenals, barracks, 
libraries, and temples. 

attrib, c 2676 Wren in Willis & Cambridge (x886) 
II. 534 The Ground plot of the Substruction Cloister. 

A basis, foundation. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. xiii. 405 The laws of Olcron .. 
are received by all nations in Europe as the ground and sub- 
struction of all their marine constitutions. 2766 Ibid. ii. iv. 51 
A substruction and foundation of their new polity. x8u 
T. Erskine Ess. Faith (1825) 33 A scaffolding or subsimc- 
lion for the doctrine. 2887 (E. Johnson] Antigua Mater 
232 The historic ‘substruction* of a system supported by 
astrological calculation. 
t3. (See qoot.) Obs, rarer**. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Substruction, an underpinning or 
grounselUng of a house. 2728 Chambers Cyct. 

Hence Snbstru*ctional a. (in recent Diets.), 
Substmeture (sr*bstrrktiuj), [f. Sub- 3 + 
Structure, after prec.] Arch. That part of a 
building which supports the superstructure; an 
under-structure, substruction. 

2726 Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 48/1 These. .Stones must 
be. .link'd with the under Courses, so as to make a kind of 
pavement at top to. .protect the Substructure. 2B40 Loncf. 
Skel, Arm. Introd., The substructure of a windmilL x86i 
Eeresf. Hope Engt. Cathedral jpth C. 89 The moderate 
scantlings. .obviate the risk of the roof crushing down the 
substructure. 1876 Eneyel. Brit. IV. 284/1 The substructure 
of a bridge consists of foundations, abutments, and piers. 
2884 Manck. Exam, 29 Dec.s/jThe sub-structure of the pier. 
D, trans/. and Jig. 

*735 S. Harris Com/n.yjrd Ch. Isa. Pref. 16 A substruc- 
ture of their chronology, geography, and hislor>'. 2852 yml. 
Asiat, Soc. Bengal 7 The kingdom of Menes. .rests upon a 
venerable substructure of several centuries of the Nile valley. 
2856 Kane Arctic Expl. II. xxvii. 272 This glacier, .sloped 
gradually up\\*ard..and then, following the irregularities of 
its rocky sub-structure, suddenly became a sleep crevassed 
hill. 2875 E. SVhite I.ife in Christ 2. riii. (1878) 73 No 
decisive anticipation of immortality for mankind as a sub- 
structure for religious faith can be deduced. 

Hence Substrn'ctoral <7., of the nature of a 
substructure. 

2866 Pall Mall Gesz, 22 May 12 A narrative of long public 
services, mostly underground and substructural. 1884 
Homilet. Monthly Sept. 6S4 These are the substructural 
truths of revelation. 

Substylar (s^bstailai), a. (sb.) Also -ilar, 
-iler. £ad. moA.!,. stebslyldris (sc. Hnea line) : see 
Sub- I and Sttlab,] Substylar line = Substtle. 
Also ellipt. as sb, 

2669 Stvhw M ariner's Mag.\ii.x\.\B To find what Hour 
..the Substiler is distant from the Meridian. xxvn. 

40 Chuse some convenient place in your Substiler Lme,. 
and there draw the Une FBA, 27^ J- Ferguson Lect. 224 
Draw the contingent line EQ, cutting the subslilar line at 
right angles. 270s Hutton Atatk. Diet. II. 536 In epterly 
and westerly dials, the substilar line is the line of 6 o clock. 

Snbsiyle (sr-bstoU). Also -ile. [See pr^ 
and Style.] In dialling, the line on which the 
style or gnomon stands. 


2593 Fale Horologiogr. 20 Extend your compasses, the 
one foote being placed in F. in the Une of the Substile 
toward C. unto rl. 2690 Levbourn Curs. Math. 704 To 
find the true Hour distances upon the Plain from the 
Substiles. 1725 tr. Gregory's Asiron. (1726) I. 334 That 
they may be distinguished, and not confounded wth the 
Substyle. 1764 J. Ferguson Lect. 197 In all declining 
dials, the substile makes an angle with the hour-line of XII. 
*795 Hutton Math. Diet. II. 53G. 
b. attrib. 

2635 in Rigaud Corr, Set. Men (1841) I. 27 How it comes 
to pass that Mr. Gunter and yourself should differ in placing 
the substile line. 2669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 57 There 
are two Lines called by the Names of Style and Substyle- 
Scale. 2764 J. Ferguson Lect. 203 The line on which the 
stile or gnomon stands (commonly called the substile-line). 

t SuTjSU’lt, obs.rare-^. \A&.'L.subsuUare, 
frequent, of subsilire, f. sub- SuB- 25 ■>r satire to 
leap.] intr. To hop, jump about. Hence Snh- 
stata-tlon, hopping,jumpingup anddown; Snb- 
su-ltlnEf ppl. a. 

2636 Blount Glossogr., *SuhsuU, to leap or hop under or 
about. 2650 H. More Observ. in Euthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 
71 The word SxipTTjSbv (which implies a *SubsuUation, or 
Skipping this way and that way).. seems to allude to,. Fire- 
crackers and Squibs rather than Cannons or Carbines. 2659 
— Immort. Soul iii. xii. 452 If the meer motion of the ma- 
terial Aire caused the subsultation of the string tuned 
Unison, rr x6B8 Cudwortk Immut. Mor. (1731) 114 Fortui- 
tous Dancings or Subsultations of the Spirits. itjoPhil. 
Trans. V. 10S4 In those Earth-quakes, .a *subsuliing perpen- 
dicular motion. 2670 Locke in H. R. F. Bourne Life (1876) 
1. 449, I found a subsuiting something like the strokes of a 
pulse. 2726 M, Davies Athen. Brit. II. 245 Our rough 
and subsalient or subsuiting Style of our uncouth Phrase- 
ological Latin. 

SnllSTlltixie (subso-ltiv), a. rare. [f. L. sub- 
suit-, pa. ppl. stem of subsilire (see prec.) + -ive.] 
Making or moving by sudden leaps, bounds, or 
starts. 

2730 Berkeley in Gentl. Mag. XX. 267/2 The earth., 
moved up and down like the boiling of a {K>t...TbIs sort of 
subsultive motion is ever accounted the most dangerous. 1770 
Laschornb Plutarch, Numa 1. 172 The Subsultive dance 
..which they [the Salii] lead up along the streets, when., 
they cany the sacred bucklers through the city. 2829 [H. 
Busk] Vestriad v. 669 (His feet] slow, subsultive, graze the 
level floor. 2909 Daily News 2 July 5 A verj' severe shock 
of earthquake of a subsultive and undulating character was 
felt here. 

Subsultory (sybsr-Itaii), a, [Formed as prec. 

+ -ORY.] « Subsultive. 

2638 Rauxev tr. Bacon's Life fp Death 406 The Inordi- 
nate, and Subsultorie, ^Iotipn of the Spirits. 27x5 Phil. 
yVtfwx. XXIX. 326 Palpitation of the Heart, whose.. pro- 
digious subsultoiy Motion. .was easily felt 174s Hokt 
Insir. Clergy 20, 1 am levelling this rule against that sub- 
sultory way of delivery that rises like a storm.. and pre- 
sently sinks into a dead calm. z?58 L. Temple SkeUhes 
(ed. 2) 40 The Numbers ought to be accommodated to the 
Passion :..they ought., to run somewhat rambling and irre- 
gular, and often rapid and subsultory. xBtt-g Cooo Study 
Med. (2829) ly. 448 Clonus Palpitatio. Palpitation. Sub- 
sulioiy vibration of the heart or arteries. 2843 Blnckto. Mag. 
LI V.M3 That subsultorj’ movement from almost passive sur- 
veillance to the most intense development of poiver. 2887 
Science (U.S.) 20 May 495/2 Within this tract, except near 
the edges of it, the motion was most conspicuously of sub- 
sultorj' character. 1903 Edin. Rev. Apr. 304 Shoals of 
deep-sea flsh, killed by the impact of subsultory water. 2909 
IVestm. Gas. so Jan. 9/3 A strong subsultorj’ and undu- 
Iator>' shock, lasting six seconds. 

nbsot. 2B42 De Quincey Style i. Wks. 2858 XI. 107 Flip- 
pancy opposed to solemnity, the subsultory to the con- 
tinuous. 

So Snbsu’ltorlly adv., by sudden bounds or 
starts ; Snbsulto'xlons a. — SuBSULTORi'. 

26*6 Bacon Sylva § 326 The Spirits doe spread themselues 
Euen, and moue not *Subsuliorily. 2898 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
2650 H. More Observ. in Euthus. Tn'., etc. (1656) 75 Meer 
\'a^rant imaginations seated in your own *subsuUorious and 
slapjack phansie onely. 

II Subsultns (srbsp'lti^s). Bath. [mod.L., f. 
lL subsuit-, subsilire (see Subsult).] A convul- 
sive or twitching movement. Often short for sub- 
s 7 tltus tendinuvt, a convulsive twitching of the 
muscles and tendons present in certain fevers. 

1B06 Abebnethy Surg. Obs. It. 7 note. The febrile actions 
are proportionately increased, attended by Subsultus of the 
Muscles and occasional convulsions. 2822-7 Good Study 
Med. (2829) IV. 686 A sense of tingling produced in the 
paralytic part, accompanied with some degree of subsultus, 
or a twitching or convulsive motion. 1823 Waterton 
IPand. S. Amer. (1879) III. 241 There was no subsultus 
tendinum, or any visible alteration in its breathing. *®7^ 
Bartholow McU. Med. (1879) 311 Belladonna is indicated 
when there is much low, muttering delirium, subsultus, and 
stupor, 

SubSTl'mabldf rare, [f- next -f- -able.] 
Capable of being subsumed. 

2882 Stallo Concepts Mod. Phys. xiv. 255 A concept may 
always be found under which things of whatever kind are 
subsumable. ^ , , - , _ 

Subsume (subsiz/ m), v. [ad. mod.L. 
mlre, f. sub- Sub- s, 25 h + sumire to take.] 
f L trans. To bring (a statement, instance, etc.) 
under another ; to subjoin, add. Obs.^ 

2533 Stewart Cron. HI. 183 Ncir be this tyme that ge 
heirme subsume, /bid. 443 The gcir of God anc thousand 
and ihre hunder And nyntte als 5>me for to subsume wder. 
as 66 onAUMOSDSerm. vuu Wks. 16S4 IV.614 St. Paul., 
cannot name that word, sinners, but must straight subsume 
in a parenthesis, cfwhom / am the chief. 
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SUBTEND. 


2. iitir. {^Logic^ To state a minor premiss : freq. I 
with the words of the proposition following. 

X589 R. Bruce Ser»u 1 Cor. xL 28 (1843) 110 There is not 
a law that ever was .. devised, but of all the laws that ever 
was made, it is leisome to us to have a care of our health. 
Now, subsume; but the health of thy sauU stands in the 
health of thy conscience..; therefore, be all laws, thouaught 
to attend to thy conscience. 16^ F. White 
323 Now then I subsume, no religious worship, .is due to 
Samis. ..Inuocalion of Saints is religious worship.. 
Inuocation is not due to Saints. 164^ Digby //ai. Sotil 
5h§6.37i If any body. .take this proposition rigorously and 
peremptorily, that what wise men affirme is pue ; and should 
there vpon subsume with evidence, that wise men say such 
a particular thing [etc-h 1670 Comeniin' Janua Lvt^. 156 
The Major proposeth the basis or ground of the reasoning 
thus;., the Minor subsumeth,.. the conclusion follows. 1733 

W. Cr-wford Infidelity (1744) 84 God . . may unmake again 
what he has already made... But then I add, much more 
may he.. annihilate an Offender. ..But I further subsume, 
if God can eternally annihilate even an innocent Being, he 
may do more eternally to the Guilty. 

b. Spec, in Sc. Law (see Subsumption i b). 

174s IH. Home] Ess. upon Several Suhj, iii. (1747) Suppl. 
Note, An Act of the 7th Parliament,.. bearing That the 
Lands of Doun, See. werefeuedby^ueen Mary to Sir James 
Sieivart. .subsuming, that the said Sir James being de* 
scended of the Royal Blood letc.]. 1747 in Nairne Peerage 
Evid. (1874) i48.Subsumeing that for the said James Foth- 
ringharae pursuer his greater security .. they bound and 
•obliged them., to waremd free relieve harmless and sVaith* 
less keep the said James Fothringbame. 

.3. trans. i^Logic.') To state as a minor propo- 
sition or concept mtder another. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos, It will not follow, from 
the Equal Application of it, by the respective Minors, to 
this or that Particular, Subsum’d .under them, that ,the 
Assent to the tivo Conclusions,. .will be Equal 1828 De 
QuiNCEYi?Ae/. Wks. 2859 XI. 42 To judge, that is to sub- 
sume one proposition under another, 2838 fF. Havwooo] 
tr. KoJti's Cnt. Pure Reason atx In every syllogism I first 
thinkarule (major), by means of tne understanding. Secondly, 

I subsume a cognition under the condition of the rule (minor), 
by means of the faculty of judgment *864 Bowen 

X. 3x9 Isolated cognitions.. are not entitled to be called 
Sciences, until theyareturangedin someClass, or subsumed 
under some comprehensive I^w. 2876 W. Fleming 1/ocab. 
Pkilos.ye&.‘i)%y.Subsumpiiony In thejudgment, ‘all horses 
are animals’, the conception ‘horses* is subsumed under 
that of ‘ animals *. 2887 Adam Platonis ApoU Socr. Introd. 
(1889) p.xvi, No sooner has it {sc. induction] been attained 
than we ought (as in the practical syllogism) to subsume 
under it the special case. 

4:, To bring (one idea, principle, term, etc.) 
snider another, (a case, instance) under-a rule; to 
take .np or include something larger or 
higher. 

(a) j8*s CoLzniooz Aids Refi. (1848) 1. 177 Under some 
one or other of these forms, the xesemblimces and differeoces 
must be subsumed in order to be conceivable. 2846 JDe 
Quincey Christ. Org. Pol. bicrjem. Wks. 1859 XII, 279 
’In subsuming the given case proposed under the Scriptural 
principle, 1877 X. Cairo Kant i. 238 To suosumc 
the complexities of knowledge under its simplest principles. 
2884 tr. Lotze's Logic 247 We must know beforehand that 
/X and V can subsumed under .the species m and u of 
which the equation been proved to be true. 2885 Patek 
Marius XV, A principle under which one might subsume 
men’s most strenuous efforts after righteousness. .2887 W. T, 
ilARTiN EvoL Hypoth. 42 A law may be subsumed under 
a higher law. 28^ ^IackaiL Morris 11. 297 Every form of 
decorative art could be subsumed under the single head of 
architecture; \^xeEdin,Rcv.Pi.ex.ifii Perhaps the wider term 
Aegean will come into general use; under it Minoan and 
^iycenean may be subsumed to describe successive stages 
in European developement. 

(4 ) x8x2 Coleridge Eriend iiStS) III. 255 Man in his idea, 
and as subsumed in the divine humanity, in whom alone 
God loved the world. 2871 Miv art Gen, Spec. 23 * Natural 
Selection* itself must be capable of being subsumed into 
some higher law. .1890 A. Moore Ess. Mental Evol. 58 
The child subsumes in its intellectual life the proc^es of 
the loweranimals, but it rises above them. 2906 Saints- 
BURY Hist. Engl. Prosody I. 288 The literature of- the fif- 
teenth century, with that first quarierof tbesixteenth which 
is by pretty common consent to be subsumed in h for 
Southern England. 

(c) 2869 %AusibCs yttrispr. (ed. 31 1. 506, 1 must correctly 
subsume the specific case as falling within the law. 2871 
Huxley ll^ks.^iZ^-^ II. 282 These forces.. operate according 
to definite laovs . .in accordance with some general law which 
subsumes them all iSSa -Stevenson ^ Bks. 207 His 
cosmology must subsume all cosmologies. 25506 Hibhert 
yml. Apr. 553 [Idealism] has shown how Spirit subsumes 
the world as its own. 
b. absol. 

2896 Fortn. Rev. July 146 Why continue to subsume when 
the only result wli be to produce a formula which. .may 
utterly fail? 

T5. gCfi.'lCo assume; to infer. Obs. 

2643 Hammond Senn. viL \Vks. 1684 IV. 511 A Piece of 
the Philosopher there hath.. had a ^eat stroke in debauch- 
ing the Divine, that the Understandingdoth necessarilyand 
irresistibly move tbe^ Will.. from whence the Divine sub- 
sumes, that-Avhea Faith is once entered, .these Works must 
. . follow. 2678 Hist. Ittdulgence To Chr. Rdrs. 5 They must 
give roe leave to assert and subsume.. That.. 1 beleeve the 
Right that Christ hath bought, to be'SoIe and supreme. 
26^ S. Johnson. Past. Lett. Bp, Burnet y. 13 His 
.^iom or Postulatum is in the first Sentence, which I will 
allow. .at present.. .But what he -subsumes in the next 
Sentence is begging the Question. 

T 6. To resume, summarize. Obs. 
a 2677 Barrow Senn. Wks. 2687 I. 223 The Apostle, after 
the proposing divers enforcements of this duty, subsumeth 
in the Averse, I will therefore, that men pray every-wbere 
letc.). ^2678 IL Barclay Apol. Quakers ii. | 4. 26 The 
Propo5Uion..comprehendeth divers unquestionable Argu- 


ments, which I shall in brief subsume. Ibid. iii. § 2. 72 The 
Sum whereof I shall subsume in one Argument. 

Hence Subsu’ming vbl. sb. 

2652 Urquhart 277 The pregnancy of the State, 

w’hose intuitive spirits can at the first hearing disceme the 
strength of manifold conclusions (without the labour of sub- 
suming) in the very bowels and chaos of their principles. 
2897 tr. Fichte's Sci. Ethics 116 In the first mode of proceed- 
ing, our judgment is what Kant calls subsuming^ and in the 
latter work, what he calls refiecting. 

Subsumption (si?b 5 p*mPj 3 n), [ad. mod.L. 
subsumpiioy * 0 Hcm^ n. of action f. sithsuui^re to 
SUBSUSfE.] 

1. Logic. A proposition subsumed under another; 
a minor premiss ; gen.^ an assumption. 

1652 Biggs New Disp. r 282 Galen himself proveth the 
subsumption. 2662 J. Chandler Fan Helmont's Oriat, 57 
They shall sweat more than enough, before they will prove 
the subsumption or second Proposition. 2672 G. Mackenzie 
Pleadings PreC. Aiijht It is the nature of a syllogisme to 
haue the subsumption In tbesecond proposition. 2704 Lend. 
Gas. No. 4037/5 This ts not offered as an EIogie,.on Her 
^lajesty: She is far above what I can say, but it is an 
Antecedent to the following Subsumption. 2838 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xvi. (1866) 1. 295 The proposition in which 
is expressed the relation of the middle term to the minor, is 
the Subsumption or Minor Premise. 2876 W. Fleming 
Vocab. Philos, fed. 3) s. v.. Thus, if one were to say, ‘ No 
man is wise in all things', and another to respond, ' But you 
are a man*^ this proposition is a subsumption under the 
former. 

b. Sc. Law. In full subsumption of the libel \ 
a narrative of the alleged crime, specifying the 
manner, time, and place of the crime, the person 
injured, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2639 Declar. cone. Fumults Scot. 256 Tlie subsumptions 
of the particular faults committed by the Bishop of the 
Diocese. 1678 G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 11. xxL § L 
(1699) 232/l'hc Subsumption of the Libel, is the matter of 
Fact, which should condescend upon the Actors Names, 
and Designations. 1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 491 Pro- 
bably you will have heard the contents of it, and whether 
the suD^mption relates to the stipend, or the five hundred 
pounds, or both. 2727 Ibid. 111 . 304 'I'he whole of Mr. Dun- 
das’ arguments run upon this supposition, that heresy was 
to be the subsumption of the libeL 2838 in W, Bell Diet. 
Law Sect. 951. 

2. Chiefly Logic and Philos. The bringing of a 
concept, cognition, etc. under a general term or 
a larger or higher concept, etc. ; the instancing of 
a case under a rule, or the like. 

2652 J. Paw’soh Find. Free Grace 7 The term (as many 
iratf o gitotquol) is too comprehensive and large to be re- 
strained to so few as the Apostles; especially considering 
'cis put as a sutabic subsumption under that general term 
(all flesh) immcdbtely foregoing, 18x6 Coleridge Lay 
Senn, (Bohn) 339 The understanding.. is the sdence of 
phenomena, and their subsumption under distinct kinds and 
sorts (genus and species). 2823 J>z (Juincev Lett, to Fug, 
Man Wks. x86o XIV, 33 'Hie minor is,. distinguished from 
the major by an act of the judgment, namely, a subsumption 
of a special case under a rule. Ibid. 34 A casuistry, that is, a 
subsumpiionofthecasesmostfrequentlyrecurring inordinary 
life. 2838 (F. Haywood] tr. Kanfs Grit. Pure Reason 290 
The subsumption of the condition of another possible judg- 
ment under the condition of the rule, is the minor. 2855 
SandarS in Oxford Ess. ^44 The administrative power, or 
the subsumption of different spheres and particular cases 
under the.uniyersal. x8^ Bowen Logic viL'xBB The Judg- 
ment that a given * Subject is contained under that inter- 
mediate Term or part is the Subsumption of this Subject 
under the condition of that Rule. i^z A thenseuni 2^ J une 
829/2 Is not the subsumption of fettshUm under animism, 
as by Dr. Tylor, a selfcontradictory confusing of two essen- 
tially different conceptions? 

SnTjSUmptive (s£'bsfm'’tiv), a. ran. [ad. 
mod.L. suisumptXvus, f. subsunipt-, pa. ppL stem 
of siibsiimire to Sobsome : see -rvE.] Invoh-ing 
subsumption. 

a 1834 CoLEEiDGEfWebstcr). 288411. LctzdsLogicfyj Circle 
in the subsumptivc syllogbm, 

SubsuperparticulaT, etc. : see Sub- id, 
Substurface (strbsrjfes)- [Suu-.L] 

I. L That which lies immediately below the 
surface, e.g. the subsoil. 

1778 [W. Marshall] Min. Agric. 22 Dec. 2776, Rough 
harrows, which tore up the plus, and .shook still more of 
the seed down to the sub-surface. 28^ H. Spencer in 
Conieutp, Rev. July 31 The will of the majority is valid 
respecting the modes m which. .parts of the surface or sub- 
surface, may be utilized, 

2. Af^h. In five-dimensional geometry, a three- 
dimensional contintium. 

2873 Cayley Math. Papers (189^ IX. 79 note. In explana- 
tion of thenomenclaiurelrc. five-dimensional space], observe 
that in s dimensional geometry wc have ; space, surface, 
subsurface, supercarve, curve, and point-system, according 
as wc have between the six coordinates o, x, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
, equations. 

U. as adj. [see Sub- i e-J Existing, lying, or 
operating under the surface (as of the earth or 
water). 

1875 CROLLClhn.ff Time App. 553 Subsurface-water, or 
the stratum immediately below it, 1885 L. Oliphant Sym^ 
pneumata lor The subsurface world. 2888 Athenaeum 
18 Aug. 225/ X Sympneumatic and subsurface consciousness. 
1804 Q. Rev. Apr. 371 They are abundant in all surface and 
sub^rface waters. 2894 GeoL .Mag. Oct, 466 The down- 
ward creep of the surface and sub-surface soil. 1900 Pop. 
Sci. Monthly JIar. 533 Where sewers and subsurface pip« 
have not yet been Imd, 15102 Westm. Gaz. 31 Dec, 6/3 
The construction ofsub-suri^e torpedo boats. 


Su’Tjtack. Sc. Law. [f. Sob- 9 {b') + Tack 
ji.2] A tack or lease granted by a superior to an 
inferior tenant. 

2681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. i. xix. § 22. 384 A Sub-tack 
is that which is granted by the principal Tacks-man to his 
Sublennent. 2765-8 Erskine InsL Law ScoL n. vi. § 34 
A subtack requires the same solemnities as a principal tack, 
1792 Spalding Hist, Scot. 1. 338 He had already set in sub- 
tack these customs of Aberdeen and Banff to the town of 
Aberdeen. 1838 in W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 951. 

Hence Stt’btacksman, one who holds a subor- 
dinate tack at the hands of a tacksman. 

1681 Stair Inst, Law Scot. i. xix. § 22. 385 The Heretor 
is not oblieged to know the Sub-tack, nor to call the Sub- 
tacksmen, in the Reduction of the principal Tack. 2733 
P, Lindsay Interest Scot. 213 The Sub-tacksman of this 
Duty can easily put the Law in Execution against them. 
2765-8 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. 11. vL § 34 The subtacksman 
is tenant, not to the proprietor, but to the principal tacksman. 

Su'btangent. Math. [ad. mod.L. subiangens, 
‘mUm ; see SUB- l and Taxgent.] That part oi 
the axis of a curve which is contained between the 


tangent and the ordinate. 

1715 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 196 He determines the Pro- 
portion of the Subtaneent to the Ordinate. 17^ Hutton 
Course Math. 1 1. 306 The Method of Tangents, is a method 
of determining the quantity of the tangent and subtangent 
of any algebraic curve ; the equation of the curve being 
given, 2826 tT. Lacroix' Dig. fy Ini. Calc. 75 The line PS 
will constantly tend to become equal to the subtangent PT, 
2827-8 Hamilton in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) I. 740/1 The 
subtangentis bisected by the curve, whether the coordinates 
are rectangular or oblique. 

Su'btarget. [Sub- 5 b.] (See quots.) 

1904 IVestm. Gaz. 6 July xo/2 The ‘Sub-Target Gun 
Macnine’ is the latest invention whose object is to afford 
indoor practice in rifle-shooting.. .The technical description 
of the invention defines it as *a firearm holder with no 
aiming-point-of-rest, having the capacity to move with the 
firearm carried by it, and electrically controlled recording 
mechanism including a miniat':;re target offset from the 
trajectory of the firearm, to record the direction of trajectory. 
2006 Ibid, 9 May 5/2 A miniature rifle range provided with 
the sub-target rifle. 

SubtartaTean, -ian, a. [tr. Gr. inoTapra- 
pws : see Sub- i a and Tartabeak a.\ Tartabiak 
(T.2] Being or living under Tartarus. 

2676 Hobbes Iliad xiv. {1686) 212 Then Tuno, as she was 
required sware By all the Subtartarian Gods. 2728 Pope 
J/iadxiv, 314 The queen., from the infernal bowers Invokes 
the sable subiariarean powers. 2794 T- Taylor FausaniaP 
Descr. Greece 111. 280 Some [of the mundane gods] are., 
sublartarean. 2820 Btackw. Mag. VII, 358 Invoking from 
the realms below llie subtartarean gods, the Titan train. 
So Subtartams'd a. 

2856 S. R. Maitland False JForship 36 It was the place 
of the Titans; of those whom Hesiod calls ’Subtartarus’d 
Titans B* viforupTopioi, 

tSabte’Ctacle* Obs. rare. sub under 

-P tectum roof, probably after . Cover- 
ing, protection. 

j. Davies Holy Roode (1878)20/1 This is true Faiths 
iniire Subtectacle; Prophiatorie Sacrifice for Sinne: This is 
God crucifi’d. 16x2 — Musds Sacr, (2878) 20/1 Th* abuse 
of Men, and Shames Subtectacle. 

SubtegulaneouB ; see Sub- i a. 

SubteUtie, obs. form of Subtilitv, 
Su’btemancy. [f- next.] The status, right, 
or holding of a subtenant. 

a 2B61 Palcrave Norm, ty Eng. (1864) III. 405 The others 
who received their rewards by Vava^sories or Subtenancies. 
1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV, 276/x The determination of a lease 
by forfeiture has the same effect as Its determination In any 
other way, in destroying subtenancies or other rights created 
under it. 

Subtenant (srrbte-n^t). Chiefly Sc. Also 5 
-ten(n)and, 6 -tenent, sibtennend, 6-7 -ten- 
nent, 7 .-tennant, [Sub- 9 (3). In mecLL. sub^ 
ien€ns!\ One who holds of a tenant; an undertenant 

14^5 2n,X4/A Rep.Hist. MSS. Comm. App. III. 12 Twenty 
scbilUngis, .to be pait to me be the Smde Androu Kere or his 
facturisorsubienandis. iny4inAcc.Fam.q/‘/nnfs(Spz\ding 
Cl) 81 To be haldin and had all and ^le the saidis landis. .to 
the foresaid James his airls assigneis and subtennandis for 
al the-termis of threttein ycris. 2541 Rec. Elgin (New 
SpaldingCl. 1903) 1.66 Tha that ar sibtennend is to the burgh 
for the.Jandis of Duuellegrene. in Exch. Rolls Scot, 

XXI. 418 Sett in assedatioun for the space of fyve yciris. . 
to Uthrid Makdowell of Garthland, his airis, assigoais, and 
subtennentis. x68t Stair Inst. Laso Scot, 1. xix..§ 23. 385 
Where the Sub-lennent . was warned, tacite Kalo^tion 
allcdged by the Sub-lennent, was not si^tained without 
producing a standing Tack to the principal Tacks-man. 
1703 in M. A. ivlills Stat. Laws I. oj Man (2821) 275 The 
said Tennants and Inhabittants dwelling in and possessing 
those Cottages and Intacks shall henceforward become Sub- 
tennants to the said Farmers, Tennants, and other Persons. 
1B46 M^Cuixock Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II, 215 Sub- 
tenants or assignees to the leases spedfied in the article 
immediately preceding . .can also vote. i86r Brougham 


Brit. Ci>nr/. X. 236 There were smaller owners or sub-tenants, 
holding of the eleven thanes, as these held of the Crown. 

To.fS. 


1804 Bewick Brit. Birds II. Introd. p. vi. They [sc. land 
birds] are the subtenants of the cultivated world. 

Subtend (sobte-nd), V. [ad. L. subleiid^re, f. 
sub~Svs- a+tatdere to stretch, Tbkd. Cf. Sp., 
Pg. subtenderX\ 

L irons. (^Geom.'j 'Lo stretch or extend under, or 
be opposite to: said esp. of a line or side of a 
figure opposite an angle ; also, of a chord or angle 
opposite an arc. 



SUBTENDENT, 


63 


SUBTEEEUGE. 


1570 Biluncslcy Euclid I. iv. That angle is said to 
sublend a side of a triangle, which is placed directly oppo* 
site, and against that side. 1571 Digces Paniom. 1. xviiL 
F i, This done coniojTie their endes logilhcr and the angle 
subtended of the longest staffe isa right. t645SrRT. Browne 
Fund. Ep. I. vii. 25 In rectangle triangles the square which 
is made of the side that subtendeth the right angle, is cquall 
to the squares which are made of the sides containing the 
right angle. x68i Colvil Whigs SuppL (1710) 13 The truth 
is, they I/r. a man’s legs] in every thing Resemble do a Bow 
and String. The one strait to the other bending, Is like a 
Chord an Arch subtending. exT^x Enc^'cL ^rzV. (1797) Vll. 
666/2 .-in angle at the circumference ts measured bj' half 
the arc It subtends. 1798 Hutton Course Math, 1. 292 
In any Triangle, the square of the Side subtending an Acute 
Angle, is Less than the Squares of the Base and the other 
Side, by Twice the Rectangle of the Base and the Distance 
of ihePerpendicularfromtbe AcuteAngle. x86aTounUNTER 
Euclid 19 The greater angle of every triangle is subtended 
by the greater side or has the greater side opposite to it. 
188s Leudesdorf Crewouals Pro/, Geom. 227 The angle 
subtended at any point on the cun’c by a fixed diameter 
would be a right angle. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math, 
Tk, Elccir, I. 137, 20 is the angle of the cone subtended 
by the disc at M\ 

b. in Astron, and Optics. 

T722 Wollaston Relig, Nat. iiL 54 He must be a bmte.. 
who does not know, that the same line (s'. the diameter of 
the Sun) at different distances subtends different angles at 
the ej’e. CX790 Imison Sch. Arts I, ig6 The b«t eye can 
hardly distinguish a particle of matter that sublends at the 
eye an angle le^ than half a minute. xSax Craig Loct. 
Z>ra7vittg^ etc. vL 362 The same angle which the picture 
subtends with the e3’e; 1833 M. Ar.\ott Physics (c<L 5) II. 
241 The fly then would subtend a larger visual angle than 
he, that is to say, would be forming on the retina a larger 
image than the man. 1833 Poe Adv. Hans P/aall Wks. 
x£ 64 I. 36 Whose apparent diameter subtended at the balloon 
an angle of about sixtj'.five seconds, 1907 Hodges Elctu. 
Pkoto^r. (ed- 6) 24 The visual angle subtended on the plate. 

c. tramf. and gen. 

1859 Murchison Siluria (cd. 3) iii 53 The Llandeilo 
formation is subtended^ on the north, south, and west by 
younger Silurian deposits. x86o Motley NetherL (186S) 1. 
140 The river, .subtends the arc into which the place 
[xc. Antwerp] arranges itself. 1867 Murchison .yi/ttrra (ed. 4) 
XX. 492 The chalk-cliff’s which subtend the Wcalden area. 
x868 KiNGLAKE Crimea III. vu. xx7 Standing upon a semi- 
circular tract of ground, subtended by the great bay or ; 
roadstead. 1873 Syxionds Grh. Poets ix. 282 This large arc 
was subtended by a long straight line— the trxijvj?, or back- 
ground of the stage. x88o Netiure XXI. 212/a Tracts such 
as the great deserts or prairies tmght subtend a sufficient 
angle to preserve their natural hue. 

d. /s'- 

x866 Felton Greece^ Anc, ^ Mod. I. 23 It takes but a few 
moments to tell in outline this travell^’s story; but bow 
many ages does it subtend. x86g Spencer Princ, P^citcl, 
(1872) 1 . XL iv. 21^ The aiigle it subtends in consciousness 
when we arc reminded of it a year after, is very sraalL x^ 
P. Manson Trof. Dis, Introd. p. xiv, \Vhen this third 
animal happens to be a tropical sp^es, the disease It sub- 
tends, so to speak, is in natural conditions, necessarily cropi- j 
cal aUa 

*t* 2 . pass. Of an angle, a side of a figure : To be 
extended under^ to be opposite to, Obs. 

X570 Billingsley Euclid i. iv. 14 Euery angle of a triangle , 
is contayned of two s>’des of the triangle, and is subtended 
to the third side. x6fo Barrow Euclid i.iy,Theremaining 
angles B, C, shall be equal to the remaining angles E, F, 
each to each, under which the equal sides are subtended. 

3. irans, (^BotS) To extend under, so as to em- 
brace or enfold. 

1E71 W. A. Leighton Eichen^ora 94 Apothecia.. sub- 
tended by the very short deformed divaricate extremities of 
the lacinise. 1872 Oliver Elem, Bot.xuuyj A^-lobed bract, 
subtending a single nut. 

Hence Snbte'nded ppl. a., (a) stretched under- 
neath ; /b') of an angle opposite a side. 

1679 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3) 56 To clip, and let the leaves 
fall upon a subtended sheet. 1824 Sm^-tk in Duppa Trav. 
Italy, etc. (1828) 185 note. The subtended angles carefully 
corrected. 1884 Loize's Logie 248 The formula we are 
seeking must mention the subtended angle. 

f SubteTldent, a. and sb. Obs, Also 7 -ant. 
[ad. L. szibletidens, •entem, pr. pple. of sititendire 
to SUBTEKD.] 

A. adj. That subtends. ^ 

157X Digces I. vi. Ciijb, In equiangle triangles, 
al their sides are proportional aswel such « contcype the 
equall angles, as also their subtendente sides. Ibid. xx. 

F ij b, The subtendent staflfe or side of the triangle. x688 
HoLUE Armoury III. in. 139/2 A.Cord,Chord, or STibtendant 
Litie; isastreight Line which joyns to an Arch or Bow by 
its ends. 

B. sb. A subtending line or side. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 30 Square thra, halfe the Subten- 
dent of that watry Superfides. 2673 in Rigaud Corr. Sex. 
Men (iS4z) IL 5^ A, E, are the subtendants of two arches 
which tc^eiher make up ^ the circumference. 

Subte-ading’,///. a. That subtends. 

XS71 Digces Pantoni. i. xx. F ij b, Make alynenoiche, or 
marke vpon that subtending staffe. x66o /ustice 

Virtd. so \Vhat proportion.. the subtending side of an 
isosceles right-angle triangle hath tooneof the comprehend- 
ing sides. X859 R. F. Burton in yrM.Geogr. 
Soc. XXIX, 257 The Tancanj'ika cannot be drained east- J 
ward by rents in a subtending mountain ridge. 1882 Vises 

U.Sacks* If,. thesubtending leaf (bract)is developed 

later than the axillary branch (inflorescence). 1900 B. D. 
Jackson Gloss. Boi. Terms 259/2 Subtending Leaf, that 
leaf whose axil gives rise to a bud or .peduncle. 

i] Subte*Xiia. Arch, rare. [f. SuB- 1 + terda. 
T^TA.] The narrow listel under the lower taenia 
of the Boric entablature ; the guttas band. 


1563 Shute ArchtU c ly b, Geue Tenia. . the seuenth parte, 
and geue Subtenia, and Gutta pendanle.,the sixte pan of 
a modulus to their height. 

Subtense (sr/btens). Geom. [ad. mod.L. sub- 
iensa (sc. lUua line), fem. pa. pple. of subtend^re 
to SuBTEb’D. Cf. Sp., Pg. sublensa:\ A subtend- 
ing line ; esp. the chord of an arc. 

16x4 Handson tr. Pitiscus* Trigonom, 31 A subtense is a 
right line, inscribed in a Circle, dividing the whole Circle 
into 2. Segments x6s6 tr. Hobbes* Elexit. Philos. (1839) *93 
The subtenses of equ^ angles in different circles, .are to one 
another as the arches which they subtend. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell, Sysi. i. iv. 653_Nor doth everyone, who hath an Idea 
of a Rectangular Triangle, presently understand, that the 
j Square of the Subtense, is Equal to the Squares of both the 
' Sides. 17x3 Derham Phys. Theol. i. iv. (1727) 30 note. The 
whole Diameter of the Orb, vh. 20000, made the Subtense 
butqf one Minutetooneofthe fix’d Stars. Horse- 

hoeing Husb, XXL Plow. Wrights always take this Sub- 

tense at the Fore-End of a Beam, whether it bea long Beam 
or a short one. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 396 The total 
extent of the arch is about 15*, having half of its subtense 
on each side zero. 

b. aitrib. : subtense metbod, a method oi 
tacheometry in which the angle at the instrument 
is variable and the distance base is either constant 
or specially measured. 

1897 Geogr. yrttl. (R.G.S.)X. 469 We.. then made a tra- 
verse of the valley on the bar-subtense method- 1002 Er.cycL 
Brit. XXXIII. 143/2 Subtense metbod. 1905 C. F. Close 
To/ogr. <5* Geogr. Sitrv. 51 The general principle of sub- 
tense work and tacheometry is the measurement of the 
angle subtended at the observer by a short measured length 
. at a distance. 

I *t* Subte*ntioii. Ohs, [f. L. subtetit-, pa. ppL 
stem of sublend/re to Sdbtexd; see -tiox.] « 
Subtense. 

x6xo Hopton Bacutum Gcodset. \if. H. 297 Any right lines 
being applied to a circle is called a subtention, which may 
be Sines, Tangents, or Secants. 

Subtenure (srrbtemiui). [f. Sdb- 9 (6) -j- 
Tekure.] The subfeudation of land ; the holding 
of land, or land held, by a lease from a superior 
tenant. 

X839 Penny Cye/. XIV. xos/i Owdng to the extensive 
s>*stem of subfeudation, or subtenure. x852 H. Beveridge 
Hist. India Hi. vii.iv. 125 The sale ofazemindary abolished 
all sub-tenures. x9tx E- Beveridge N. Uist 24 It became 
necessar>’ for Kin^ Alexander III. to deal ^^^th the sub- 
tenure of the Hebndes. 

Subter- (sn-btar) prefix^ repr. L. suhter- — the 
adv. and prep, subter below, undenaeatb, used in 
composition « (i) below, beneath; (a) advb. as 
in subterJltUre to flow beneath (see Sdbtebfluous), 
(^) prep, as in subfercutdneus lying under the 
skin {etuis')*, (2) secretly, as in subierfug^e to 
flee secretly (see Sobtebtoge) ; and, in some rare 
Eng. compounds, * (3) lower or less than (cfl 
Sdb- 14). The following are instances either of 
little-used adoptions of I*, compounds or mere 
nonce-words (in some cases suggested by antithesis 
to compounds of rrt^er-). 

Sabteramntiatiiig* vbl, sb.y the placing of an 
event later than its actual date. Sn’bter-bni'tishtr., 
lower than (that of) the brutes. Su-bter-cele'stial 
a., below the heavens. Subter-comscious <7.,= 
Subconscious, + Subtercu’bant [L. cubare to lie 
down] (meaning unknown). Swbtercuta'neous 
L, -tf/rr], = Subcutaneous. Snbterdu'ctioa [cf. 
L. suhterducere\, a carrying away secretly. Swb- 
tererogatioa, the performance of less than is 
required. Su:btercthe*rial a., subaerial. f Snb- 
terflu'ent, -f-SubteTfluous flowing under- 
neath. Subterbn'inan a., below what is human. 
Snbterja’cent a. [L. subtesfaccre'}, underlying, 
subjacent. Su*bterlapsaTian properly *subt^- 
sublapsaHan'] <r.,pertainingtoa viewof r^emption 
which conceived a sufficiency of grace for all, but 
a positive decree to save restricted to some. Sti'b- 
termarine, one who works under the sea, Snb- 
tersemsoal, -sensuous adjs,, = Subsensual, 
-sensuous. Sujbtersupenlative, a degree lower 
than that expressed by an ordinary superlative of 
inferiority. Su'btersunface a., lying below the 
surface, subsurface. 

EixtraneusVapxtlans xo2ThBSuperannuating 
in the business of the Counce! of Dort, (a *subterannuaiing 
call’d in the true sense of the thing). 1831 Carlyle Sort. 
Res. I. riii, O •subter-bratish ! vile ! most vile 1 1K5 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 233 By the Fiat of the Almighty the 
*subter-celestial waters were separated from the super- 
celestial. 1856 Bacekot Biogr. Studies (iSSo) 15 There is 
a kind of eruption of ideas from a *subter-conscious world. 
*597 Har\’EY Trimming 0/ NasJtc Wks. (Grosart) III. 69 
The.. grand Commander of all the superrants S: *subtw- 
cubajits of Englands great Metropolis. X748 tr. Vegeirus 
Renatus' Distemper 0/ Horses arc seven Speaes of 

this Maul : The moisL the dry, the *subtercutaneoa^ the 
anicular [etc.]. 1656 Blount Glossogr., *Subterdt^ion,& 
private stealing or leading away. 1617 Coll i ns Def. i>p. 
Ely II. ix. 346 It is certalne that Supererogation there can 
be none, throgh praetexerogalion we should 
howbcic Tsubtererogation were the fitter word, OOA.0 

CeUsi. Bodies iil iii. 456 The ‘Snbter-ffilthenal ^ol^ iTSS j 
Johnson, *SuBter_^ueni, running under, tojo ZiLOrar 5 
Glossogr., *Subterfutnu, which runs or flows under, 1033 


! CARLYLE Misc. Ess,, Cagliostro (i883) 88 He were no 
but some other kind of creature, superhuman or *subter- 
j human. X839 J. Sterling Ess., etc. (1848J I. 264 The uni- 
' verse presents itself to them as a conflux of forces, subter- 
human, human, and superhuman. XS97 A. M. tr. Guille- 
mean's Fr. Ckintrg. 25/2 As then not parte of the corrosive 
fall on any of the *subteriacent partes. 1762 tr. Busdting's 
' Syst, Geog. III. 29 A delightful prospect over the subter- 
j jacent plain, 1893 Fairbairn Christ Mod. Theol. j. riiL 173 
'I*he *SubterIapsarian School, which had hypothetied uni- 
ver^ism as its note. X891 Meredith One ^cur Cong. 
xxvi, A diver’s wreck, where an armoured livid *subter- 
marine, a monstrous pufT-ball of man, wandered ^eriousIy 
light in heaviness. x83s — DianaWl. xii. 219 To pursue 
the thing would be to enter the *sublersensual perfumed 
caverns of a Romance of Fashionable Life. X878 P. W. 
Wyatt Hardrada 43 Sailmg on one vast *subtersensuoas 
greed T^eir smuggling life-craft ply. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist, 
VI. 271 The .Apostles words of himself, who am lesse than 
the least of all saints.. .As I may say, a *subter-subterlative 
[sic] in his humility. x6s9 — App. Inj. Innoc. iil 18 Because 
he was EAaxta[T]oT€pos, (and if there be a more subter- 
superlative) the least of the least of his brethren. x83t 
F rased s Mag. IV. 322 He never fmis to sink to the *5ubter- 
surface level of Joseph Hume. 

Subteraquean (sobtsrS-kwian), a. rare. 
[Formed as next + -AN.] = next. 

xB6s Mornvig Star 21 July, The people asceiKJed &om the 
subteraquean chamber. 

Sabterag^neous (sobtarei-kwras), a. rare. 
Also erron. snbterr-. [f. L. *subleraqtceus-. see 
Sdbteb- (i) and Aqueous.] Living, situated, per- 
formed, etc. under water. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 130 By those 
inevitable Laws of the subteraqueous Sandalpnon. 1733 
Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. iiL 26 The Eff’ect the ricissitudes 
of Winter and Summer have upon Subterraqueous Vege- 
tables. _ 1823 Byron fuan xiv. Ixxxi, An oyster may be 
cross'd in love,'— and why? Because he mopeth idly in his 
shell, .And heaves a lonely subterraqueous sigh. 

Subterfuge (szrbt3ifix7d3), sb. [ad. L. sub- 
terfugiuvi, f. subterfugcre, f. suhfer- Subteb- (2) 
-^fttgire to flee. CL F. subterfuge. It. sutterjugio, 
Sp., Pg. subiefugio/\ 

1 . An artifice or device to which a person resorts 
in order to escape the force of an argument, to 
avoid condemnation or censure, or to justify his 
conduct ; an evasion or shift. Chiefly of discourse, 
argument, debate, but also of action in general. 

xsT^J-TvJin:Rfut. in Ca/h. Tractates (S.T.S.)sg, I dout 
ca thing, gifthay ansver dlrectlie without all subterfuge,., 
that it ^be easie to everle man to espy quba defendis the 
richt caus. z6zx C^tcr., Subterfuge, a subterfuge ; a shift ; 
a priuie slip, craftie euasion, cunning escape, Row 

Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soa) 26S That no such subterfuge be 
left unto impious and wTcked mea 165s Chas. II. Let. 24 
May in totn Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. x. 42 That with- 
out delays or subterfuges the goods be restored. 1659 H. 
More Jmmort. Soul iil xiv, 475 Ibe Fifth and last U 
rather a Subterfuge then an O^ection. 1^5 Glanvill 
Scepsis Scu viL 39 All their shifts, subiilties, newly in- 
vented Words and Modes, sly subterfuges and studyed 
evasions. 17^ Watts Impr. Mind i, x. (iBox) 87 Do not 
affect little shifts and subterfuges to avoid the force of an 
argument. Couter Eriendskip 189 No subterfuge or 

pleading Shall win my confidence again. 1784 — Task ii. 
6^0 By forgery, by subterfuge of law. 1829 Lvtton Disowned 
VI By what siffiterfuge, or cavil, does the present claimant 
of these estates hope to dislodge their rightful possessor. 
1^3 R. J. Craves Syst. Clin. Med. x. J06, I speak here 
without any subterfuge. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. v. I. 
564 It was answered that the earl was asleep. The privy 
councillor thought that this vas a subterfuge, and insist^ 
on entering. 1895 Rider Haggard Heart of World xvi, 

I will answer you, and, scorning subterfuge or falsehood, 
set out the whole matter in the hearing of the people. 

b. contextually: A means of escape {from cen- 
sure, etc.) ; an excuse. 

*755 Smollett Quix. (1803) 122 You have no subterfuge, 
nor the least room to say you was decei\*ed. 1761 Hume 
Hist, Eng. II. xxxix. 377 The queen of Scots had no other 
subterfuge from these pressing remonstrances. 1828 Scott 
P. M. Perth xxxiv, You seek but a subterfuge, that you 
may say when 5*ou are defeated.. that it was for u'ant of 
the number of i'our band fully counted out. 


+ 2. A place to which a person escapes ; a retreat, 
refuge. Obs. 

x6x6 BullokarF«^/. Expos., Subiefuge,..R-p\R.zttoh\it 
or saue one in. x66o in Sel. HarL JiJise. (1793) 379 My 
lord of Derby had taken this place for a subterfuge, after 
the defeat given him by (Lionel Lilburn. 1665 Manley 
Grotius' Low C. Wars 363 There were in the C^ile Subter- 
fuges and Scluces, to prevent the inraglng [orig- irani) of 
the Enemy. Z737 Whiston yosepkus 11. vx. WL 941 They 
depended on these under ground subterfuges. 

fg. 17*0 Welton Suffer. Son of God I. iv. 65 We ba^ 
now a Subterfuge to flee to ; under which, we are sura to be 
shelter’d from the Justice and Wrath of God. 1844 Thirl- 
WALL Greece IxvL vll I. 426 This proposal drove the senate 
out of its last subterfuge. 

•f* 3. That which conceals ; a ‘ cloak *. Ohs. 

163s Brathwaxt Arcadian Princ. 53 Connirance 
impunity to impiety, and greatnessc becomes ^ubterluce 
to guiltinesse. a 17x8 Prior Krx-.vledge 
behind the Subterfuge of Art. X733 Ckeyne Engl. Mal^y 
iLriii. § 3. 194 The Spleen or Vapours,, is a^mmon Sub- 
terfuge for meet Ignorance of the Nature of Distempc^ 

+ Su-bterfnge, Obs. rare. [ad. L. subter- 
fugire (see prec.;.] 

L intr. To employ snbterfnges. 

1637 !n Pry,uui Dhc. PrtU Ty-rr (il^O ll. « Lpoe 
paine of suspeniion of the pames offendinp, orMblerfusing. 
2. trans. To escape, evade, get out ol. 

J641 J. Shote Jai-aA (1649)59 Joaaihad aplof 
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SUBTEBBAWEOTJS. 


STJBTEBETTG-Y. 

to sulsterfage his employment to Nineveh. rtx643 — 
Judgenu ff Mercy (1645) 80 Whatsoever plea he hath before 
thought of to subterfuge the judgement. 

So t Su'btorfagfinff ppL a,, employing subter- 
fuges; evasive. 

x8oa in Ann. Rev. (1803) I. 391/2 No little, narrow policy, 
will do; no partial meanness, no monopoly, no jobbing 
business, nor sublcrfuging tricks of avarice ! 

t Su'bterfugy. Obs. rare. [ad. L, subter* 
fugiutn : see Subteufuge sb.'] A subterfuge. 

1637 Gillespie Engl. Pop. Cerent. Ord. C 3 The lurking 
places of their elaborate subterfu^ies. 1655 Fuller C/l 
XI. xviL 230 Many more are their subierfugies, 

Subtema-tural, a. [Sobteb- (3).] Below 
what is natural, less than natural. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1573) ^7 must 
be content to call hypochondria subtematural, because the 
tone of the instrument is lowered. 1B80 Glaostone in 
W. 0*Brien RecoR. {igo$) 262 The expression of subter- 
natural glee which sits upon the visage of the bon, member 
for Cavan. 2890 Q. Rev. Apr. 296 Shakspere’s preternatural 
or subtematural creations. 

SubterpOSe (sx^btwp^a’z), v. rare. [f. SlTB- 
TER- (i) + -posCt as in superpose^ impose.'] irans. 
To place imdemeath. 

1894 Baring*Goold Deserts S. France I. 149 Their 
remains may be discovered at a lower level, though not 
subterposed. 

So Sn:bterposi*tioii, a placing below, position 
underneath. 

1833 Lyell Prirtc. Geol. III. 388 Subterposition in the 
plutonic, like superposition xn the sedimentary rocks, being. . 
characteristic of a newer age, 2851 Gladstone Let. to 
ManningsS Jan., It will bring about a great shifting of 
parts, much super- and much subter-position. 

Sub-terra, a. rarg^^. [L. sub under + terra 
ground.] Subterranean. 

2842 Catlin tf. Amer, fnd. x. (1844) I. 76, I have sub- 
joined a sketch of one of these sub-terra communities. 

Subterrane (sn*btertfht), a. and sb. Now rare. 
Also 9 -ain, [ad. L. sttblerrdnens^ f. sub^ Sub- 
I terra earth. Cf. OF. soub-f subterrain (F. 
sonierrain)f It. sotterrano, -aneo^ 

A. adj. = Subterranean a. 

2614 Raleigh Hist. IPortd 11.650 By this secret sublerrane 
^’ault, Zedechias making his stealth, recouered . . the plaines 
or deserts of Icricho. 1633 T. AoAivts Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4. 
513 Hell is a subterrane treasure of hidden fire, 272a Pktt. 
Trans. XXVII. 482 As to the Age in which those Trees 
were inte^ed, it is hard to determine. ^ Many think they 
have lain in that Subterrane State ever since Noah’s Flood. I 
2824 Byros Def , Transf. i . i. 79 The v.'aters stir, Not as ! 
with air, but by some subterrane And rocking power of the 
internal world- 2830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai i. 550 From 
all its vasty antres subterrane. 2832 KeicHrLev Mytbol. 
Greece I taty 68 Hades, the brother of Zeus and Poseidon, 
was lord of the subterrane region, the abode of the dead. 
184a J. F, Watson Ann. Philad, 6* Penn. (2877) 1 . 412 A 
subterrane tunnel. x85z D. Greenwell Poems 95 Some 
echo subterraln. 

jB. sb. « Subterranean jA 3. 

X774 J. Bbyakt Mgthol. I, 226 It was a cave in the rock, 
abounding with variety of subterranes, cut out into various 
apartments. 28x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. HI. 260 
Like the subterrain of mount Olivet, it resembled the mouth 
of an oven or a welL 2830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai n. 34 
Mj’Stic subterrane From surface, down to centre is corn- 
moved. 2843 tr. Custine's Empire o/CsarW. 18 The sub- 
marine dungeons of Kronstadt,. .and, .many other sub- 
terranes. 

t Subterra'neal, a. [sb.) Obs. [C I., sstb- 
terrnneus (see prec.) + -AL.] 

A. adj. 

L Undergronnd ; = Sdbtebbanzax a. i. 

159* R. D. HyPnerotomackia 30 Feareful vaultes, and 
subterraneal buttress. 2639 G. Plattes [.title) A Discovery 
of Subterranean Treasure ; viz. of all manner of hlines and 
Mineralls. 2652 J. F(reake 1 Agrippds Occ. Philos. 404 
Subterranean and dark Demons, 2672 Bohuk Disc. Wind 
Contents, The -A Locall Origine of Winds in Generali from 
^e I^ih or Seas, as from Submarine or Subterraneall 
Eruptions. 1673 Boyle Ess. E_ffl%tviums iii. 51 Tlic more 
agile Corpu^les of Subterraneal Salts, 2682 Grew Mu. 
sxttm L j iL L 14 He catcheth Ant's by scratching open 
their subterraneal Hives. 2690 C. Nesse Hist, Myst. O. 

& H. Test. I. 7 Mountains not cast up by the flood, nor by 
the subterraneal spirits. 1741 Phi/. Trans. LV. 239 The 
subterraneal damps and mineral spirit of fountains seem., 
exactly to resemble each other. 

2 . Belonging to the lower regions ; infernal; = 
Subterranean a. 2. 

2652 T. Stanley Plat. Disc. Love 222 The World her self 
being one, can have but one soul ; which as it animates the 
subterraneal parts, is called Pluto; the sublunary Neptune; 
the celestial, Jupiter. 2803 Shaw* tr. Bacons Fables Anc. 
xi, fPIutol hurrying her to his chariot, carried her with him 
to the subterraneal regions. 

B. sb. pi. Underground strata. 

265* French Yorksk. Spaw iii. 32 How variously subter- 
rancalls communicate their vertues to this Element [viz. 
water]. 

Subterranean (sebter^-nfan), a. and sb. [f. 
L. subterrdiuus (see Subterrane) -f- -an.] 

A. adj. 

1 , a. Of inanimate objects : Existing, lying, or 
situated below the surface of the earth ; formed 
or constructed underground, either by nature or 
by the band of man ; undergronnd. 

x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 747 Their further Inquierj', 
whether there are not Subterranean trees growing under 
earth, a 2625 Chaloner Six Serm. (1629) 24 Even the 


Labyrlnthcs of Dedalus haue left theirsubterranean habita- i 
tions. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 95 (The Caspian SeaJ 
has no/.ente'rcourse with any Sea, except (as is credible) it ' 
be subterranean, intotheKuxine. 2722 Blackmore 
1. 34 Telli by ..what subterranean Ways, Back to the Foun- 
tain’s Head the Sea conveys The refluent Rivers. 2728 
Lady M- W. Montagu Lett. IL xlix. 64 , 1 was. .led into one 
of the subterranean apartments, which tbeycall ‘The Stables 
of the Elephants *, 2835 Lyell Prine. GeoL (ed. 4) IV. 6 
The relative date of rocks formed in the subterranean regions 
during the Newer Pliocene ages. Ibid. Index 450 Subter- 
ranean lava causes elevation of land. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii* 1.326 In 1685 the tin of Cornwall., was still one of 
the most valuable subterranean productions of the island. 
2856 Macaulay Johnson \n Encycl. Brit, (cd. 8) XII. 795 
taste in cookery, formed in subterranean ordinaries and 
Alamode beefshops was far from delicate. 2856 Stanley 
Sinai It (2858) 439 The subterranean vault, over 

which.. the whole structure was erected. xB6o Prescott 
Electr. Telegr. 169 l*he idea of building subterranean lines 
in this country ! 2863 Dana Man. Geol. 647 Subterranean 
Streams, which have ihctr rise in hills and mountains, and 
are fed, like the surface-rivers, by the rains and snows. 1877 
Northcote Rom. Catac. 1. v. 71 The ceilings of their sud- 
terranean chapels, 2878 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 685/1 Along 
the French coast several subterranean alHuents of the 
hlediteiranean have been discovered. 

b. Of animate beings : Living or working under 
ground. 

1622 Burton Anal. Met. 1. iL 1. ii, Of these sublunary 
Diuels, Psellus makes sixkindcs, fier^*, aeriall, lerrestriall, 
watcr^', and subterranean Diuels. 2642 Howell Twelve 
Treat. (1661) 50 Thcr were subterranean Invisible troups (at 
Ragland Castle) mustered under-ground in Wales. 2753 
Richardson Grandison (2754) VI. ix. Subterranean collier.-?, 
tinners, C&c.] 2835 Kirby Great. Anim. H. 420 Baron 
Humboldt has given an account of a wonderful eruption of 
subterranean fishes. 

c. Of physical phenomena, forces or movements, 
actions, etc. : Operating or performed under 
ground. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's filor, 1190 The casting up aloft 
into tlie airc of stones & cinders by subterranean windes 
under the earth. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 231 When the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a Hill Tom from Pclorus. 
28x3 Bakewell Introd. GeoL Pref. 6 All rocks or strata have 
been cither formed or consolidated by central subterranean 
fire. i8*s Scott Betrothed xxiv. Immured as she seemed to 
be, to perish by a strange and subierT.Tnean death. 2829 
~ Anne ofG. ii, A noise like subterranean thunder. 1855 
r. Phillips Man.Geot. 585 The same localities., were during 
later periods influenced by more gradual and continual sub- 
terranean expansion. 2S77 Huxley Physiogr. 186 This 
region Is peculiarly subject to subterranean disturbances. 

d. Bet. Of parts of a. plant : Growing under 
ground. 

2839 Lindley Introd. Dot. (ed- 3) 491 Subterranean.. ^ 
growing under the earth. 2849 Balfour Man. Dot. § 70 
Sienw rmve been divided into aerial^ or stems which appear 
wholly or partially above ground; and subterranean, or 
those which are entirely under ground. 2884 Bower ^ 
Scott De Bary'sPhaner. 349 The subterranean shoots of the 
rhizome. 

e. Of trees or a forest : Buried in the earth. 

1813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 12 On the coast of Lincoln- 
shire and part of Yorkshire there is a subterranean forest 
about seventeen feet under the present higb-water mark. 

2 . Existing under the earth ; belonging to the 
lower regions or tmderworld ; infernal, 

1629 Gorges tr. Bacon's Wisd. Anc. s^6 He (Pluto) caught 
vp Proserpina, .and caried her away with him in bis Coach 
to the Subterranean dominions, mnoo Evelyn Diary 
20 Feb. 2645, The celestial, leirestriaf, and subterranean 
deities. aiBo6 Horsley .SVr//r, xx. (i8z6) II. 176 The con- 
solation which the preaching of our Lord in the subtciTanc.Tn 
regions afforded to these prisoners of hope. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. L i. And ye, as subterranean ^paritions are 
wont, vanish utterly,— leaving only a smell of sulphur I 

3 . jig. Existing or working out of sight, in the 
dark, or secretly. 

26|x Tane Etxwv AxAooto? 230 They never pretended 
priviledgc of Parliament further then the subterranean junto. 
2855 Motley Dutch Rep, vi. i. (2866)782 His subtle, un- 
scrupulous, and subterranean combinations of policy. 2879 
Farrar St. Paul 1. 570 They saw through the subterranean 
injustice and virulent animority of the Jews in bringing 
false charges against innocent men. 2882 Lecky Eng. in 
28th Cent. 1 1 1. 63 The subterranean and more ignoble works 
of faction. 2892 Hall Caine Scapegoat xxvi, The entire 
town.. was honeycombed with subterranean revolt. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who lives under ground; a cave-dweller. 

*6*5 JoNSON Staple of Hews l vL 44 Her Graces 

Grandfather, Was Duke, and Cousin to the Kirtg of OphjT, 
'ITie Subterranean. 1692 R. Kirk Secret Comnrtv. i. (1815) 

5 Th^ Subterraneans eat but little in their Dwellings. 
28« Ritchie Wand. Loire 61 An anecdote, .will convey 
a better idea. .of the habitations and manners of the sul> 
terraneans. 

2 . An inhabitant of the lower regions. 

2836 I. Taylor Phys, TheoTy xvL 229 That very ancient, 
and may we not say biblical classlficaiion of all inleUlgent 
orders, under the three beads of celestials, terrestrials, and 
subteiraneans. 

3 . An underground cave, chamber, or dwelling. 
2797 in C. K. Paul W, Godwift{iZj6) 1.259 We proceeded 

to about the middle of the subterranean, e 2800 R, Cumber. 
LAND John de Lancaster (1809} III. 251, I have, .a subter- 
ranean of strong beer to set the antient Britons a-dancing on 
their heads, 2836 Wiseman jt Lecf. Set. If Rev. Relig, II. 

1 146 The hypogesB, or subterraneans of Eilitbyia. 2855 NewI 
I MAN CalUsta (1890) 333 The passage, .was only one of 
i several natural subterraneans.. opening into each other, 
j 2906 R. Whiteikc Ring in iheHejv66Pruz found an ample 
I subterranean, neatly furnished. 


h. jig. pi. Depths. 

1912 Engl. Rov, Dec, 27 Down into subterraneans within 
myself that were positively frightening. 

Subterraneaiily(sobteKi‘nanU),ai/z/. [-tv 2 .] 
Under the ground. 

28S8 Rolleston Sc Jackson Anim. Li/e 534 Eyes are 
absent in some Crustaceans which live subterraneanly, 2892 
Agnes M, Clerke Font. Stud. Homer x. 259 They are 
commonly dbguised under some form of ore, subterraneanly 
bestowed. 

t Subterrane Ity. Obs. rare. [f. next+ 
-ITV.] The condition of being subterraneous; 
cotter., a place or thing found undergronnd. 

x686 Sir T. Browne's Pseud. Bp. tL i. 42, I fear we com- 
monly consider subterraneities [earlier edd. subterranitie>], 
not in Contemplations sufficienily respective unto the Crea- 
tion. 2;rai Bailey, Subterraneity, a being subterraneous. 
2807 tr. Three Germans I. 69 The flight of steps by which 
they had been conducted to the subterraneity. 

Snbterraneons (sphterii-nras), a. Now rare, 
[f. L. stiblerrdneiis (see Subtebrake) + -ons.] 

1. a. = Subterranean a. i a. 

2607 J, King Senn, 5 Nov. 29 They sale to the ground 
couer vs, and to a subterraneous vault, keep vs close. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 55 Yet are they not to be 
closed up in the generall name of concretions, or lightly 
I passed over as onely Elementary, and Subterraneous mix- 

I tions. 2662 Stillincfl. Orig, Sacrx iii. iv. § 6 Those sub- 
terraneous waters which pass up and down through the 
bowels of the earth. 1667 Decay Chr, Piety xii. f i There 
are many subterraneous springs which feed this ocean. 
27x2 E. Cooke Yoy. S. Sea 84 The River, .having run sub- 
terraneous for two l.eagues, ri.ses again, 2725 Pope Lett. 
1 (*737)VL69 In my garden., I have happily finished the 
I subterraneous way and grotto. 2775 Johnson /fVx/./x/. 164 
I Being subterraneous, they must be always damp. 2776 
i Gibbon Decl. ff F. iu I. 45 The subterraneous prisons were 
( abolished. 28x3 Southey Nelsoft II. 28 Lady Hamilton. . 

I explored ..a subterraneous passage, leading from the palace 
( to the sea side. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 227 The 
} sources of cold.,arc^ rain at a lower temperature than the 
I soil, . . and where draining has been neglected, subterraneous 
I water. 2875 Jowett Plato (cd, 2) V. 332 Let them bring 
I together the streams in subterraneous channels. }^Q.Rei>. 
I Jwly 93 The area of those subterraneous riches is limited. 

! b. = SUBTEBRANKAN a. I b. 

4727 Swift Wonder Wond. Wks. 1755 II. n. 52 Certain 
subterraneous nymphs. 2832 G, Downes Lett. Cent. Coun- 
tries 1. 293 ITie Proteus anguineus-^a. creature, which is in 
a manner both subaqueous and subterraneous. ^ 2832 J. 

I Rennie Butterjt, Cf M. 51 The Subterraneous R\istic(Agro* 
I tis annexa). 1B60 Smiles Self Help ii. 29 Occupying ati 
I underground cellar, over which he put up the sign, ‘ Come 
t to the subterraneous barber 

O. “ SUBTBRBAKEAN <2. I C. 

2658 SirT, Browne Hydriot. 34 The Stoicks who thought 
the souls of wise men had their habitation about the Moon, 
might makeslight account of subterraneous depo.sition. 2664 
Power Exp, Philos, t. 63 Subterraneous Damps do some- 
times. .grow to that over-height of fernientatlon, that they 
fire of themselves. <22682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (tCSj) 254 
There can be no assured decision without an ocular explora- 
tion and subterraneous enquiry. 2703 Phil. Trans.XKlll, 
2327 Venomous Steems and Damps. .are frequent in Coun- 
tries that abound with Minerals or Subterraneous Fires. 
<2x774 Tucker Li. Hat. (2834) 11. 222 Ihe subterraneous 
thumps of the miner’s spade and pickaxe. 2803-5 Wordsw, 
Matron o/Jedborough Cf her Husb, 27 He breathes a sub- 
terraneous damp. 2832 Brewster Nat. Magic ix, a^o 
CZamels are. .rendered furious when they hear these sub- 
terraneous sounds. iBssOrr's Ctre. Set.. Inorg. Hat. 
This matter, in a melted state, has been from time to time 
agitated, disturbed, and forced out by subterraneous forces, 
d. * Subterranean a. 1 d. 

2777 S. Robson Brit, Flora 136 TrHolium subierraneum, 
..Subterraneous TrefoiL 2829 T. Castuc Introd. Bol. 45 
Subierr.’ineous — when they are in the ground, as with the 
.snow-drop and most plants. 2833 Hooker in Smith’s Engl. 
Flora V. 1. 227 Perianth subterraneous oblong fleshy, 
e. « SUBTEHIIANEAN <2. I e. 

2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v.. Those Trees, which 
being left there at the Universal Deluge, are so plentifully 
found buried in the Earth, in many Countries, are called 
Subterraneous Trees, and by some Fossile-wcod. 1712 Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 478 The Subterraneous Trees, uncovered 
by an Inundation of the River of Thames in Dagenham and 
Havering Marshes. 2728 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Mr. Boyle 
gives us an Instance.. of a huge Subterraneous Oak dug 
out of a Salt Mine in Transylvania, 2830 Hkrsciiel Sittciy 
Nat, Phil. 346 T*he subterraneous ‘ Flora ' of a geological 
formation. 2887 Cassell s.v,. Subterraneous forest, 
f. (See quoL) 

2781 Ann. Reg, lit. 248/2 The application of the principles 
of ordinary geometry to the working of mines is what the 
author of this work calls subterraneous gcomelri'. 

2 . « Subterranean a. 2. 

1633 Prynne Hisimo-tn, i. 260 She ob^ined the subter- 
raneous places of Hell in stead of an inheritance. 2678 
CuDWOKTH /«////. Syst. i.i. § 19. 19 iPjuto's) Subterraneous 
Ckive. Ibid, iv. § 17. 30S Calling him in the Starry Heaven 
and jEther, Jupiter; in the Air, Juno ; in the Winds, iEolus; 
in the Sea, I^epiune ; in the Earth and Subterraneous Parts 
Pluto. 

3 . = Subterranean a. 3. 

2660 R.^ Burney )\ipSiarov Awpov 130 All other leagues 
and combinations are subterraneous, when they either trust 
to or fear the Arm of flesh. 1682 2?td Plea NoneonJ. 44 It 
was as cunning a subterraneous Convej'ance for Poperj*, as 
could be thought of. 2735 H. Walpole Let. 9 Sept, in 
totk Rep. Hist. MSS,^ Comm. App. i. 259 These dark & 
subterraneous negocialions y» promise of secrecy in all 
events. 2759 — Mem. Geo. // (1847) III. vii. 276 He might 
have discovered some of Legge's subterraneous intrigues. 
1856 Df- Quikcey Con/ess. PcttL Notice, So obstinately has 
this malady pursued its noiseless, and what I may call sub- 
I terraneous, siege. 
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SITBTEIIIIANEOUSLT. 

Subterraneously, aifo. [-ly2.] 

1 . Below the surface of the ground. 

1859 ^R. F. Burton Central A/r, in yrttl. Geo^» Soe, 
XXIX. 2:8 An edible white fungus growing subterraneously, 
1890 Hardwicke's Science Gossip XXVI. 73 At no great 
depth beneath London and the south-eastern counties there 
lay the continuation subterraneously of the chain of hiUs 
represented by the Mendips in the West of Engl.and, and 
the Ardennes of Belgium. 

2 . Secretly; in the dark. 

1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur, Lit.^ Buckhrn's Pol. Coauetry 
III. 349 He winded the duke circuitously, —he worked at 
him subterraneously. 1833 T, Hook Parson's Dau, it. xi, 
From the elder Miss Lovell to her brother this news was 
thus as it were subterraneously conveyed. 1856 De Qujncey 
in H. A. Page Thomas De Quincey (1877) II. 123 What 
more, then, yyzs it, my dear girls, that you were subter- 
raneously seeking? 1912 A. Harrison in £n^l. Pez-. Mar. 
676 It is a force growing subterraneously. 

Snbterra'neoTisiiess. rare, [-ness.] The 

quality of being subterranean. 

i7« Bailey (vol. 11), SuBteraneousness, the being under 
the ^rtb. or inclosed within the Surface, Bowels, or hollow 
Parts of the Earth, 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 345 
^Ye find the same character of Centrical Sublerraneousness 
given to the Locality of Hades in two Cognate passages of 
the Apocalypse. 

Subterra'nity. Obs. or rare. Irreg. vst. of 
SnBTERRANEirr. 

i646SirT.Bro\vnf. Pseud.Ep.xi.x. 55, 1 feare we commonly 
consider subterranities not in contemplations sufficiently 
respective unto the creation. 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ SuB- 
ierranity^ ihe being under ground. 2877-8 Henley in 
Ballades Rondeaus (Canterb. PoeLs) 83 We search the 
stars for Fame, Or sink her subterranities 2 The legend's 
still the same ‘ O Vanity of Vanities ! ’ 

tSu'bterrany, a. (ri.) Obs. rare. [ad. L.xrri- 
terrdneits (see Subterhake) : cf. momenlany^ 
= Subterranean. 

2626 Bacon Syh'a § 326 The Makingof Gold did requirea 
veiy' temperate Heat, as being in NatureaSubterranyw'orke, 
where little Heat commeth. Ibid. 354 We see that in 
Subterranies there are, as the Fathers of thejr Tribes, Brim- 
stone and Mercurj*: In Vegetables, and Liuing Creatures 
there is Water and Oyle. x6sx R. Child in HariUb's Legacy 
(i^SSl 73 ft is necessary for him to know all subterrany 
things. 2652 J. F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos, 393 In- 
numerable unclean spirits. • ; under these they place a kind 
of spirits, subterrany or obscure, which the Platomsts call 
Angels that failed. 2656 Blount Gtossogr, 
Subterrene (sobterPn), a,imdsb. Also 7-en, 
[ad. L. sublerrhuts : see Sub- i a and Terrene.] 

A. adj\ 

1. Underground ; = Subterranean i. 

2620 Healey St. Aug, Citie God x. ix. 372 SIxe kindes 
of Dsmones. First the fier5',..s. the subterrene, that liue 
in caues. 2615 G. Sandvs Trav. 302 The earth is full of 
subterrene fires, aijzx Hymnarium Poet. Wks, II. 127 
SheiY me the Gulph, that’s fix’d between The upper Hades, 
and the sub-terrene. 2829 I. Taylor Euihus. ix. 228 Those 
dungeons of dimness, ..those labyrinths of subterrene com- 
munication. 2862 Macut, Mag, hlay64 The inconvenience 
of the subierrcne trains, 1878 Proctor Pleas, Okay’s Set, 
:x. (2879) 281 The activity thus exhibited.. had its origin in 
the same subterrene or submarine region as the Perurian 
earthquake. 

2 . Infernal ; = Subterranean 2. 

1836 I. Taylor Phys. Theory xwu 219 noie. The three 
great orders of the intelligent economy*— the heavenly, the 
earthly, and thesubterrene. 2858 Caswall Poems 80 Dread 
Angels subterrene Mighty in W’orks of ill. 

B. sb. An underground dwelling, etc.; (with 
the) the underworld. 

2854 S. Dobell Balder .xviiL 75 Have we shut thee forth, 
poor child, And wist not of thy journey, nor the end And 
exit of that gloomy subterrene ^Vh^ch thou didst enter? 
1856 Tasso If Leonora 95 Being as transparent as Monte- 
sino’s glass Castle, while he fancied himself as impenetrable 
as the said Montesino’s Subterrene. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. 
Vtrg. AEneid Notes 404 The urns and Mrcophagi in these 
subterrenes bear purelynative mythological subjects. C2873 
J, Addis Eliz. Echoes (1879) 94 Tb' uncertain hum Of hosts 
upsweeping from the subterrene. 

t Slll)terre*liean, a- Obs. rare-\ [Formed 
as prec. + -an.] Subterranean. 

2670 Pettus Fodinx Reg. Introd., Many do ivrite of Sub- 
terrenean Trees, Serpents, Fishes, &c. 

Subt err estrial (spbtere*st rial) , a. and sb. N o w 
rare, [See Sub- i a and Terrestrial.] A. adj, 
1. =s Subterranean t. Now rare. 

26x3 2^1. Ridley Magn. Bodies Pref. 2 For searchers of 
minerals, mettals, sea-coles, and other subterestrial bodies. 
2638 Rowland tr. Moufet's Theat. Ins. 891 Bees ^bter- 
restrial have another form and nature. 26M Staffordsh, 

87 Hot Springs or subterrestrial Exhalations. 173® ^ ieldinc 
Tom Thumb Pref., Wks. 2882 VIII. 35* Those two extremi- 
ties of style Mr. Drj-den illustrates by the familiar image 
of two inns, which I shall term the aenal and the subter- 
restrial. 2885 W. K. Parker Mammal. Desc. vl 148 The 
mole did not become subterrestial just lately. 

f 2. = Subterranean 2. Obs, 

261s W. Hull Mirr, Map. 63 The Popes pretended 
Supremacie ouer coelestiall, lerrestriall, and subterrestnail 
creatures. 2643 R. O. Man's Mori. v. 27 Angels th^ arc 
highest in dignitie, and so coelesteiall;. .Divels and Death 
the lowest, and so subterrestriall. a 2653 Gouge Comm. 
Heb. il. 8 Everj' creature, invisible or >'isible, ..celesiiall or 
supercelestiall, lerrestriall orsubterrestriall, 2702 T. Bbown 
Lett, /r. Dead to Living\I\:s. 1760 II. 209 The most re- 
putable way of entring into this subtenestrial countrj’ \viz. 
Hell] is to come in at the fore-door. 

B. sb. A creature living under ground. 
xBoo Coleridge Piccolom. i. xi. gi Mole-eyed, thou mayest 
hut burrow in the earth, Blind as that subtenestrial. 

VOL. X. 


Subtile (s so*btU), a. {sb.) Forms : 4-6 
subtyl, -yll, 4-7 -ill, (4 soubUl, -tiel, 5 subtille, 
5-6 -tyle, 6 -tylle. Sc, -t0l(l, sobtyll, suptel), 
subtile, [a. F. subtil (from 14th c.), 
latinized refashioning of OF. s{p)uHl Subtle a,] 

L Chiefly of fluids: Not dense, thin,rarefied ; pene- 
trating, etc. by reason of tenuity; = Subtle a. i. 

2390 Gower Ct»«/Cin. 92 This soubtil water myhtely.. 
The strengthe of tncrlhc pcrceth ofte. 2398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R, ill, xvii. (1495) 63 Subtyl humour temprith and 
punth that that is in the lymmes of the s>3te. /Bid. v. xix. 
124 Theayreandbrethedrawenin by the mouth is amended 
and puryd, and made subtyll therin. a 2425 tr. Ardeme's 
Treat. Fishtla tic. 59 If it be for humour, is. .for it is 
scharp, or subtile, or watrj'e. 2509 Fisher Funeral Serm. 
C'tess Richmond 'HVs. iyZyCi 304 It Isc. the risen body] 
shall be subtyle that it shall percethorowc the stone walles. 
<^*53® y^fdic. Urines ir. xii. 41 b. It maketh the vrjme sub- 
tyle and thynne. 25^ Elyot Cast, Helthe 33 The ra>*ne 
water., IS most subtyTS: penetratiue. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 
III. vit. 39 An Egle, that ivith plumy wings doth sheare 
The subtile ayTC. 1626 Surfl. (c Markm. Country Farm 
630 The. .red-like wines which arc of a thin and subtile 
substance. ^2645 Howell Lett. (2655) IV. 1 . 120 As if 
they had som subtile invisible Atomes wherby they [rc. 
thoughts] operat. 2662 L,ovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min. 150 
The far, is hot, subtUe and better than the rest. 274* Lond. 
Ic Country Brezoer iii. (ed.2) 233 By the subtile Salts of the 
Lime, it will make its Way into the Pores. .of the Wood. 
<22774 Goldssi. .Swrr. Exp. Philos. {yy-jB) II. 4 Some have 
thought that air is nothing more than earth or water ex- 
panded and assuming a more subtil form. 1784 Cowper 
Tosh VI. 13s The vital energy that mov’d.. the pure and 
subtile lymph Through thlmperceptlble meand nng veins 
Of leaf and flowV. 2839 HALLAMZ,rV.i?wr.iii.iiL § 149 The 
belief in ghosts, or spirits of subtile bodies. 2838 Sears 
A than, xviii. 160 The luminiferous ether is still more subtile, 
and eludes the analj'sis of the chemist. 2B72 J. G. Murphy 
Comm. Lev.^ viL 37 The fat and the flesh turned by the fire 
of the altar into a subtile fume. 

iransf. ^ 2642 H. More Song of Soul n. ii. in. 28 Cor- 
poreall wight such subtile ^•irtue never has. 1844 Emerso.n 
Nature^ Discipline Wks. (Bohn) II. 158 The air resembles 
the light which traverses it with more subtile currents. 

fig. 2681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 628 The Argu- 
ments of it would be too thin and subtil for vulgar Capa- 
cities. 2829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (2867) 22 The region of 
abstract conceptions.. has an atmosphere too subtile to sup- 
port the health of true piety. 

b. Subtile matter', see Matteb sbP- 5 b. 

* 1 * C. Of a voice : Thin. Obs, 

1398 Trevjsa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxxL (1495) 942 In 
subtyll voys the spyryte is not stronge. 

2 . Of fine or delicate textnre; also, delicately 
formed or moulded ; = Subtle a, 2, 

c 2382 Chaucer Pari, Foules 272 A subtyl couercheif of 
\*alence. 2398 Trbvisa Barth. De P, .^.111, ix, (2495) 54 The 
soule that yeueth fehmge bathe place in the moost snbtill 
chambres of the brajme, 1474 {^AOTONC^rr^ 111.1.(1883)79 
hlore subtile & more dejmtous metes, 2481 Caxton Myrr. 
IL X f viij, Trees the whichc in stede of leues here wulle of 
whicbe is made doth right fair & subtyle. 2579 Lanchasi 
Card, Health 535 Rose water, .maketh ibeskinne subrill and 
thinne. 23519 Davies IVbsce Tei^sum 11. 12, I do dis- 
tinguish plaine Each subtill line of her immortall face. Ibid, 

II Her subtile forme thou ooelycanst define. 1608B.J0SSON 
Masques^ Beauty Wks, (1616) 906 A thinne subtile %uile ouer 
her hairc. <2 1648 Digbv Closet OpenedixSrj) 90 Strain the[ni] 
clean through a subtil strmner. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barihal. Anat, r. xiv. 33 A certain little lobe. .compassed 
with a thin and subtile Membrane. 

3 . Of small thickness, thin, fine ; = Subtle a, 3. 
<2x425 tr. Ardeme’s Treat. Fistula etc. 68 Wolle y-tesed 

or subtile stopez of line. 2555 Eden Decades^ (Arb.) 222 
He putteth his toonge to one of the ryftes., being as sub- 
tyle as the edge of a swoorde. i6ia Shelton Quix. (1620) 

I. iii. 18 Some slight and subtill wallets, which could scarce 
be perceiued. x6i6 B. JonsonD^V an Ass Prol. s Though 
you presume Satan a subtill thing. And may haue heard 
hee's worne in a thumbe-ring. 2665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 

IV. iv. 69 The subtil tbreds of Silk-wonns. 274* Pope Dmie. 

XV. 590 Arachne's subtile line. 

fig. 2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (2873) 258 Every 
subtilest fibre of feeling. 

fb. Of ships : Narrow, slender. 0,i,OY .gatere 
subtile. Obs. 

e 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn 151, xxx grete sb^pes^ and 
four score galeys subtyk 1599 Hakluyt Foy. II, i. 78 
Gallics, aswell b^tards as subtill mahonnets. 

4. Of powder, etc.: Fine, minute; — SUBTLEtr. 4. 

<2 2425 tr. Ardeme’s Treat, Fistula etc. 41 pe mosle sub- 
tile mele of barly. 1323 Life^ Hen. K {1911) 210 Many 
heapes of sand, w®^ was so subtill and smale, that it mooued 
w*^ everie wjmde. 1545 Raykaloe Byrth Mankynde (xSS=) 
136 b, Beynge fjTSt beaten to subtyle powdre. e 1600 Chap- 
man Iliad IX. 629 The subtile fruit of flax. 26S3 K. Dicby 
Chym. Secrets 77 Take Antimony Mineral . . in subtil Powder. 
2697 Headrich Arcana Philos, 30 Of this Marchasite.. 
make a subtile Powder. 2797 Eneycl, Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 44?/* 
Beat your ore into a most subtUe powder. 

5 . Involving careful discrimination or fine points ; 

•j* difficult, abstruse ; = Subtle a. 5, 

c 2386 Chaucer Man of Louis T, to Many a subtil 
resoun forth theyleyden. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 33*. j” 
proverbe and in probicme Sebe spdkf and bad be seboWe 
deme In many soubtil question, 2436 Sir G. Have 
Lazo Arms (S. T. S.) 14 It be sum part subtile to under- 
stand. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 23 b, '"S not 
throughe a subtill interpretation accompt king Cmarl^^a 
Germaine. 2563 Cooper The'saums s.v. Abstmstor, pts- 
'Putatio abstrusiOTf a more subtill, hard, or obsCTre dispu- 
tacion. 1598 Stow Sum. 44 Halfe pence and Farthinges, 
the account of which is more subtiller then ibe 
2620 Holland Camden's Brit. 352 fOdo] was 
to prison by a subtile distim^on, as Earle of Kent, ana 
not Bishop of Balenx. x6sx Hobdes Lenotkan j. xv. 79 


SUBTILE. 

This may seem too subtile a deduction of the Lawes of 
^ature, to be taken notice of by all men. Comcnius' 
Jama Ltng. 755 The study of the Mathematicks is as 
profitable, as subtil (deep). 1788 Reid Active Pemerv in. 
ly. 162 I here has been much subtile disputation in an. 
cient and modern times. 

6. Fine, delicate ; = Subtle a. 6. 

. J599 Sm J. Davies Notcc Teifsum ii. Introd. xxiv, But of 
that clocke within our breasts we beare, The subtill motions 
w-e forget the while. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. ir. iv. 
164 Like a knitting need e. To serve by subtill turnes. 16.4 
tt. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac s Lett. (vol. I.) 305 Those othlr 
more fine, and subtile vermes I cannot leame at Court. 
1752 Husie Disc. 1. ^ Some principles., which may 
seem too refin d and subtile for such vulgar subjects. 2838 
Loser. M. Standi^ vi. 4 As if thought bad the power to 
draw to itself.. Whatsoever it touches, by subtUe Ur’s of 
Its nature. z&qx Edin. Rev. Apr. 428 The subtilest differ- 
enc^ of perception and emotion. 2883 F. B. Van Voorst 
iVithout a Ctmipass 20 Those intricate questions that 
possess so subtile a charm. 2888 E. Clodd Story Creation 
XL 210 Iheir subtile shades of meaning. 

t 7 . Of persons: Clever, dexterons, skilful; = 
Subtle a. 7. Obs. 

VI374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. 88 He was. .subtill in hat 
Crafte. 0x385 — L.G. IV. 672 Sche-.made hire subtyl 
werkemen make a schryne. 1390 Gower Can/. III. 114 It 
causetb yit A man to be soubtil of wit To worche in gold. 

Merlin i. 21 This Blase was a nobilJ clerk and subtUe. 
2436 Sir G. Haxx Lavj Arms (S. T.S.) 38 [He] was rycht 
subtile m spech of Latyn. e 2489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon 
XI. 277 He was the subiiUest nygramancer that ever was in 
the worlde. 

f 8. Cleverly devised ; ingeniously contrived ; in- 
genions ; ~ Subtle a. 8. Obs. 

c i^^CuAvcEKH.Fame 1188 Many subtile compassinges 
Babewynnes and pjTiacles Ymageries and tabernacles Isay. 
2390 Gower Conf. III. 40 A wonder soubtil thing he 
wroghte. cisgx Chaucer Asirol. 11. § 40, I tok a subtil 
compas. 2484 Caxton (*'/*) Here begynneth the book of 
the subtyl bxitorj'es and Fables of Esope. 2577-87 Holin- 
shed Citron. III. 833/2 Blew veluet and death of siluer, all 
to cut in subtill knots. 2585 T, Washington tr. Nickolay's 
Voy. I. viii, By great artifice and subtill architecture builded, 
2659 Leak Jl'aiemfks. 23 A very Subtile Engin, to raise a 
standing Water, by means of the Sun. 

9. OfpersoDS,animals, theiractions, etc.: Crafty, 
artfnl, sly, cunning; « Subtle a. 10. 

c 238s Chaucer L. G. JF. 2559 Be war 5e wemen of goure 
subt^’l fo. 2386 of Parti. Ill, 225/2 Manywronges 
subtile, and also open oppressions. 2390 Gower Conf 1. 231 
To voide with a soubtil bond The beste goodes of the lond 
And bn’nge chaf and take com. 25x3 Douglas eEneis vi. ii. 

43 In subiell wordis of obscuriie Involupand the trewth and 
verite. 2549 Latisier Ploughers (Aib.) 32 He goeth aboute 
bi his sleygbtes and subtyle meanes, to frustrate the same. 
157s Gascoigne KenehvorthViVs. 1910 II. 108 In sweetest 
flowTes the subtyll Snakes may lurke. 1592 Shaks, Two 
Cent. IV, ii. 95 Thou subtile, perinr’d, false, disloyail man. 
2621 Bible Gen. iii. 2 The ser^nt ivas more subtill [Cover- 
dale sotyiler] then any beast^ of the field. 2628 Felthau 
Resolves n. ix. 23 Taken with the subtile cozenages of 
Vice. ^263^ Sir 1. Herbert Trav. 209 Their [croci^iles’j 
condition is subtile (such their bloudie teares when they 
haue deuoured a man proue them for). 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.\. ill (1686) 8 They are mocked into Error by 
subtiler devisors. 27x9 De Fob Crusoe i. 72 The Goats were 
so shy, so subtile, and so sivift of Foot. 1814 Southey 
Roderick x. 346 And with such subtile toils enveloped him. 
2830 Hare Mission Comf. 237 To overcome sin’s fiercest and 
subtilest temptations. 

f b. Of looks ; Sly. Obs, - 
CX386 Chaucer Squires T. 277 Swich subtil lookj’ng and 
diss>’mel}’Bges. 1500-20 Dunbar /V ewxlxxxiv. 35 Be subtill 
winkis, and thair desaitfull tails. 15x3 Douglas /Ends \ii. 
Prol. 200 Hir subiell blenkis sched and wattry lycht. 

10 , Characterized by sagacity or penetration ; dis- 
criminating, discerning ; = Subtle a. 9. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 11. v, (1883) 65 The^was a kynge 
of so subtyll engj’ne That [etc.], a 1533 Berners Huon 
IvxL X94 Frenchemen are ryght subtyl in gyuyngof good 
counsell. Ibid.^ Gerames, who was subtyl, wcl percejmed 
the mj’nde of the lady. 1600 Shaks. A. Y, L. i. iii. 

79 She is too subtile for thee. 2622 Bible 2 Sam. xiii. 3 
lonadab was a >’ery subtill man. 26x2 Bacon Ess.^ Studies 
(Arb.) xiHistories make men wise, Poets wittie, the Mathe- 
matidies subtill [1598 subtle], 1692 Ray Creation 1. (2692) 

72 How or why that should have such influence upon the 
Spirits..! am not subtil enough to discenz. 2728 Prior 
Solomon ii, 224 With subtil Wit and fair Discourse. 27^2 
Betterton Hist. Engl. Stage iiL 34 This was a Nicety in 
Acting that none but the most subtile Player could so much 
as conceive. 1B26 Disraeli Fiv. Grey v. vL 200 The most 
subtile diplomatisL 1875 Stedman Viet. Poets (1887) xL 412 
A subtile observer would perceive how truly he frc. Shelley] 
ryjresents his own lime. 

11 . Of feeling, sense : Acnte, keen. 

x6io Guilum Heraldry iii. v. (x6to) 123 By reason that 
our sight is far more subtill and apprehensive than 
hearing. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Voy. Antbass. a^e 
stin^ also offends it; and makes those heari-sick whose 
smelling is subtile. 2728 Prior Solomon in. 136 Paa we 
the slow Disease, and subtil Pain. 2721 Bradley 
Acc. Wks. Nat. 54 In which I suppose there is wniained 
their most Subtile sense of feeling. 2847 Loser. Erang ir. 
iv, A secret Subtile sense crept in of pain. 29*3 L;oRuako 
Med. Diet. (ed. 7) 917/2 Subtile^ keen and acute, as, a sub- 

Of weight, after tare has been dedneted. 

Cf. Subtle a. 12. Obs. ...... . 

JSOR Arrolde Chran. (iSii) V. xvi, ^ 
amey, and weight sobt>-ll aad grosse. T. W.LLsroRD 
Scales Catnni. 107 What those gross or subtile surames do 
make In pence. , ^ ^ j 

t b. Of a qnantity : Belonging to a lower de- 
nomination. Obs. 

IS.. PtS. Hart. 660 if. Si b, Eoeiy sabtylle grajue [dotb] 
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SUBTILE. 


SUBTILIZE, 


contayne 20 mytes. 1543 Recorde Gr* Artts (1640) iso 
Whatsoever thing is compared to other, if it be greater, and 
containeth many of them, it is a grosse denomination : but if 
it be lesser., then are they called the subtile dCTominations. 
1579 DrccES Slratiot, 1. vL 10 Grosse to subtile by Multi* 
pli^tion, Subtile, to grosse by partition is perfourmed. 

13 . Comb,, as stibtilc^pated, -wilted adjs. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. VI, u i. 25 The subtile-wittcd French. 
c 1S9S Don-ne Sai, L 62 Our subtile wilted antique youths. 
165s GuRNALLCZ/r. in Amt. 1. 103 The subtilest-pated men. 

t B. ib. pi. Fluids. Obs. rare, 
a 1585 Mostxwmery Sonn. Ivi. 9 Suppose the solids sub* 
tills ay restrantis, 

t Subtile, -n. Obs. Also 6 suptyle. [ad. 
med.L. subltliare (whence OF. scutilHer, suhtilier. 

It sotliglzare ) : see Sobtiltate vi\ • 

1 . trans. To make subtile or thin ; to rarefy. 

2471 Ripley Ccmp. Alck. u viL in Ashm. (1652) 130 Lat 

the Cody be sotelly fylyd With Mercury, as much then so 
subtylyd- *495 'frcvisds Barth. De P, R. xix. xi. 871 
Whyte colour is gcndrid for ihynnynge and subtyllynge of 
partyes of the malere. 1528 Payseli. Salernis Reditu. 
Yj b, Heatyngc, subtilynge &. dlssolujmge hit {se, phlegm^ 
^2530 Judic. Urines ii. viii. 33 b, Whan kjTid hete hath 
more suplyld & may^tred mater than appcrelh. ^2550 
Lloyd Treas. Health IviiJ, By subtyllynge the humorc. 
260s Timme Quersit. m. 1E9 AU the humours of our body 
are made tbinne and subtil^ 

2 . To imagine craftily. 

1537 Instit. Ckr, Man A 3 Channes, wytche-craftes, or 
any other false artes subtiled and inucntcd by the dyuell. 

Snbtilely: see Subtilly. 
t Su'btileiiess. Obs, [f. Subtile a. •i--h’ESS.] 

1 . Thinnefis, tenuity. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. iv. i. (1495) ciij b/2 The 
p-mplynes of a boystous thynge is subtylnes in that comyih ! 
in by wythdrawjmgc of fastnes 8c thycnes of partyes. 2528 
•Paynell SalernPs Regim. biv. The subiilnes (ed. 1541, 1 
subtile parte] of the bloud bumeth hit selfe and tourneth in i 
to coler and grossely into melancoly. 2597 A M. tr, GuilU- I 
ineaits Fr. Chirtirg.j^xfx Because of the subtilenes thereof ' 
Isc. of the cauterj’li and the virtues of his substance. 16x7 
Morysom /tin, nr. 43 The subtilenessc of the Ayre, 1676 
Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, r. vi. 34 ITie Erysipelas a San- 
gtiifie bilioso, from cholerick Bloud,.. affects onely the out* ; 
ward Pans, none of which escape its lenmty and subiilnes. 

2 . Cunning, craftiness. 

1474 Caxton Chesse ii. v. (1E83) 60 Thouha^t vaynquyshid 
them.. by thy newe dcccyuable falscnes and bysubtilncs, 
2509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xx. iv, (1555) M iij b, Ye shall be 
xyght well \’yctor>*oas Of all your cnemyes so full of subtyl- 
nes, ^25x2 ist Engl. Bk, Amer. {.Arb.) Inirod. 33/2 The 
Lyon sleeth the vnicome with subtylnes. 2642 Rare Mossr. 
tr. Biend/s Civil IP’ars iir. 22^ Had the Dolphin lived he 
bad ranne no danger; for in time he might easily have won 
him by his subtilnesse. 

3 . Subtlety (of argument). 

2592 Gr^ie Farezu. to Felly Wks. (Grosart) IX. 252 As 
well to imitate Aristotle In thesumptuousnes of bis apparel! 
as the sobtilnesse of bis arguments. 

t Su'ljtilesse. .Obs. rare-\ In 5 subtyUzsse. 
[a. OF. subtiUsse, var. soutiUsse, f. soutil Subtle 
a. + -esse -ess 1 . Cf. It. sottigliezza^ Subtlety. 

2472 Caxton RecuyelH^Qmmtx) 384 He chaungyd hym 
self in guyse of a serpent thU is to vnderstande in sublyllesse 
and in malyce. 

t Subti'liate, /a. ///^. and ppl. a. Obs. rare. 
[ad. med.L. subtilidius, pa. pple. of subtJlidre (see 
next).] Made thin or fine ; rarefied. 

'2472 Ripley Ccmp. A/ch. iL i. in .Ashm. (1652) 135 Of 
thcr bard and dry Compactyon subtylyat. 2555 Eden De- 
cades (Arb.) 294 .All whiche are mou^, dige^itcd, subtiliate, 
attenuate, ryp«5, and madesweete. x6io Healey .S’/. Aug, 
Ciiie Gcd Augustine gtues the .Angels most subtiliate 
bodies, invuibljr, actiue, and not passiue. 

t Sabti’liate, V. Obs. Also 5 sutilyate. [f. 
med.L. suilTlidl-, pa. ppl. stem of subtilidre, f. 
stibSTlis Subtle a, : see -ate 3 .] trans. To make 
thin or tenuous ; esp. to rarefy (a fluid) ; to sub- 
lime ; to refine, purify. 

14.. MS. Ashm. 1403 XI. 31 tVhosoever knowetbe to sutll- 
ynte Iquicksilver]. 1579 Kl'I-ke Heskitt^ Part. j 6 g He sup* 
p<«th the body of Chtiste might be subtiliated, by bis 
Diuine pw'cr, to passe ihroi^h the doores. 2582 Hester 
Pniorav. i. arxviii. 45 Our Qulntaessentia solutiua.. 
sabtihateth the humors, and cvacuateth them dounewards, 
*594 Plat yewell./u>.ZZSo\^tVLb*j]\2Xed by often reiteration 
of .Aqua Regis vpoa it, as that it becam almost an inmalpable 
powder. 2602 Holland Pliny xxxil ix. II. 443 Ibe same 
being washed after the manner of lead, be singular for to 
subtiliat the tbicke cye-lids. .2603 — PlniarcUs Mer. 

Being of this opinion, that the flame doth subtiliate and mre- 
fi- the aire. 2630 Lord Banians 54 Those spirits that are 
suhtiliated h^ Stils and Lymbecks, the fire is effeaoall to 
their subliming. x6^r Biccs New Disp, t 257 Suhtiliated 
into a Jubilee of spiniual APerhsta's or evaporations. 1635 
T. Vaughan Euphrates Sj'She earth thickens the watcr,and 
on the contrary the water subtiliates th-g eanh. x6^ R. 
Russell L 4 Much more attenuated and suhtiliated 

than it was before. 

Hence t Subti'liated, •}• Sabti'liating ppl. adjs. 
2603 Harsket Pop. Imfiost. 159 To our subtiliated, fubli- 
mated new spirits of the Sorbon. 2650 Chathsttou P aradoxes 
ProL 14 A streame of subtiliated Atomes. 265s O. Harvey 
Adv.agst. Plagued .A>*eiy dry and warmorsubtiliatingair. 

t Subtilia^tion. Obs. [ad. med.L. siibtJ- 
lidtio. -onem (.Albertus Magnus), n. of action f, 
subtilidre (see prec.). Cf. OF. subtiliation. It. 
solligliaziane.'l The action of making a thing 
/subtile’, thin, or fine; rarefaction; purification 
by separating the fine parts from the coarse ; reduc- 
tion (of a solid) to a Uquid, reducUon to powder ; 
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also, the condition resulting from this ; a ' subtile ’ 
particle, etc. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. iv. v. (1495) 87 There is 
nonecuaporacyon,neythcrdclyueraunceofthesuperfluytees, 
neythcr sabtily^on of the spyrytes. Ibid, ix. i. n’ollem. 
MS.) Meuyfige is cause of generacion and of all chaungynge 
of neker klngcs,..and of subtiltacion of water and of kee 
^er. 147X Ripley Comp. Alck, Pref. In Ashm. (1652) 126 
Tyll thy Base by ofler subtylyatyon Wyll lyghtly flow as 
Wex uppon Mettall. 2594 Mirr. Policy (1590) Lj, We 
man first.. Rurifie it from the earthlincsse, and. .bring it 
to the subtiliation and simplicitie of fire. 261* Woodall 
Surg, Afate Wks. <1653) 274 Subtiiiation is dissolution, 
separating the subtil parts from the grosse. 2650 Charle- 
rou Paradoxes Pro!, xp Minute SnotiHations. .interposed 
betwixt the. .Object and the body exhalant. 266* H. Stub be 
Indian Nectar m. 34 The due comminution, and subtiiiation 
of food. X ^8 R. Russell tr. Geber 1. iii. 9 Vinegars, of what 
kind soever, acute and harsh are cleansed by Subtiiiation. 
1685 Boyle Enq, Notion Nat. 358 Rational Souls, ..not 
capable to be produc'd by any Subtiiiation or other Change 
of Matter whatsoever. 

+ StLbti'liative, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
subllKdl-, pa. ppl. stem of subtilidre to Subtiliate 
+ -IVE. Cf. It. sottigliativoI\ Having the pro- 
perty of thinning, rarefying, dissolving. 

ex^Str. ArdemeU Treat. Fistula, 
subtiliatyne and rcsolutyue without mordicacion. 2528 
Vtot'AVXX.Salernds Regim, 4 Whey is subtiitalive washyng 
& Icwsynge. 25.J3 Tramebon tr. Vino's Surg. in. xv. 
206 b/2 The m^icines..must be subliiiafiue and liqu'idc. 

Subtilism (si>-(b)uliz*m). rarr"^. [f. Subtilize: 
see -ISM.] Subtle doctrine. 

2855 Milsun Eat. Christ, xiv. iii. VI. 470 The high ortho- 
dox subtilism of Duns Scotus. 

Subtilist (so*(b)tUist). rare. [f. Subtilize : 
see -1ST.] = SUETLIST. 

2667 Waterhouse Narr, Fire in T^ondon 49 TTie many’ 
forraign minded and addicted subtillsts amongst us. 2829 
Carlyle in For. Review ^ Cent. Alisc. IV, 126 The true 
Scholastic is a mystical SubttlUt (1840 Misc. II. 237 Subilist). 

Subtility (siibtHIti). Forms: a. 4 soutilete, 
flutilite, suttellite, 5 sotyllyte, sntillyte. 4 
fioubtilite, subtilitee, 4-6 -tylyte, -tilito, 5 
-tylytee, 6 -tol(l)itie, -tillite, -ie, -tellyte, 
O-7 -tUitie, 6- subtility, [a. OF. (i) soutilite, 
sutelite, (2) subtiltle, = Pr. subiilitat. It sottilitd, 
Sp. sutilidad, Pg. subtilidade, ad. L. subtiliias, 
-diem, fi Subtle rr. Cfl Subtilt y, Subtlety, 

Nov/ used as the noun of quality of Subtile chiefly m the 
physical senses.] 

1 . Acuteness, perspicacity; = Subtlety i. 

2388 Wyclif £«/«/. 5. 6 To whom was the Toole of wisdom 
schewid? and who knewe the sutiHtes therof? <22578 
LindesaV (Pitscottie) Chreu. Scot. (S.T,S.) 1. 18, I knew 
the sabtilUtie sa wetll that be hes ane merwellous foirsicht 
of all k>*nd of suspitioun. 1632 Lithcow Trav, ii. 62 
Vlysses. .excelled all other Greckes in.. subtility of wit. 
2866 AtxJER Solit.^Nat, iv. 287 Masters whose comprehen- 
siveness and subtility of thinking have scarcely been sur- 
passed. 

t 2 . Skill, cleverness, ingenuity; s= Subtlety 2, 

I a, c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints \\. {Paulus) 751 Pai . . throw ihar 
i suttelliie In his wame gcri it fostcrit be. 2426 Lvdc. De 
\ Guil. Pilgr. 5473 For byr gret sotyllyte, Thys lady. , Prayede 
I hjT. . For to helpe make thys brM. 

p. 237s Barbour Bruce xx. ^5 The gud lord of Dowglass 
syneGertmakanecassofsiluirwue, Anamabtihrousubtililc; 
c 2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. T, 818 (Lansd. MS.) And men 
knewe al my subtilite Be god men woldc baue so grete envie 
To me. . X scholde be dede. 2470-85 Malory /fr/Zt/fr ii. xix. 
99 Slerlyn lelc make by bis subtylyte that Balyns swerd 
was put in a marbel stone. S483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2 yih 
He had subtylytec for teschewe the lyggynge in a wayte of 
his enemyes. 2484 — Robles 0/ Auian v, I.,canne gyue 
remedy to a! mancrc of sckcncs by myn arte and subtylyte. 
2662 J. Davies tr, ATandelslo's Trav. 34 It hath the sub- 
liUiy to swallow down Muscles, and keep them in the 
stomack, till the heat thereof bath opened the shell. 2669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles i. Introd. 4 It is the part of a Student, 
to require subiilitie or exacinesse in every kind. 

- 1 * 3 . Cunning, -craftiness; — Subtlety 3. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x,-^ Theking, thatinall assays Wes 
fundyn wiss and aw^c, Pcrsauit tbair subtilite. 2390 
Gower Con/. I. 230 With sleibte and with soubtilite. 2567 
I Gude^ 4 Codlse B. (S.T.S.) 99 Defend me from the fals sub- 
. tellitie Of vdekit men. Satir. Poems Re/omi.iy, xx 6 
' ‘And mylde meiknw syVit with subtiliiie, 2697 Topsell 
; Four-/. Beasts 228 To signifie how irreligious pastors in holy 
i habittes beguile the simple with subtility. 2622 Bible 
: 2 Kings X. 19 Ichu did it in subtilitie..that bee might 
1 destroy the worshippersof Baal, ax'j^xY.Kyf Com/. lYeary 
Pilgr. (1809) 59 An earthly animal that only excelled., the 
beasts, in an upright form and serpentine subtility, 

+ 4 . An instance of this; a cunning or crafty 
scheme, an artifice, dodge ; = Subtlety 4, Obs. 

a, 2392 Gower Con/ JI, 199 Nou herkne the soutilete. 
p. CX386 CttAvcKR Aferch. T, 3 (Hark MS.) Lo swiche 
sleighthcs and subtilites In wommen. 1484 Caxton Fables 
0 / jEsoP* Ei/e 2 b, 1 shalle fjmde a subtylyte that we shall 
haue no blame ne harme therforc. 2673 Lady's Call. i. 28 
It needs none of those subtilities and simulations, those pre- 
tences and artifices. 

. 6.(Excessive)nicetyorrefinementmargunient, etc. 

C2384 Chaucer H. Fame 855 Haue y not preved thus 
! symply With.outcn any subtilite Of speche or grete pro- 
hxite? C1400 Pilgr. Sawle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxviil 75 
. AmongcA the Ro.TJayns at that tyme was had greetc sub- 
tylite in philosopbyc. 2534 Whitinton Tullyes Offiees il 
M, The substylytc (r/c]and ^uiddyte is a nother maner of 
ih>Tige, whan trutbe it selfe is fyW orsubtylJy handled in 
.disputacyon, 2605 Bacon Learnings 20 This same 
vnpiofitable subtiliue or curiostile is of two sorts. 


6. An instance of this; esp.//. >= Subtlety 7. 

1589 PUTTEMHASI Engl. Poesie II. xi. [xi!.] (Arb.) 104, I 
b«ing very inquUitiue to know of the subtillities of those 
counireyes, and especially in matter of learning, rx643 
Ld. Herbert Autoldog. {X824) 42 Their tutors commonly 
spend much time in teaching them the subtilities of Logic. 
2764 Aleut. Geo. Psalmanasar 41 Controversies clogged., 
with sophistryand endless subtiliiie.s.^ 2845 Lincard 
Saxon Ch. II, 178 note. The subtilities of philosophers. 

7. Tenuity, fineness; = Subtlety 8. 

CZ400 Lan/rancs Cirurg, 43 pc mcdicyn kanne muste be 
hoot & drie with subtiliate {read subtilite] as terebenline 
to moiste bodies. 2526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 2531) 229 
The fourth dowry [sc. of the body] is subtilite. 1552 Lvnde- 
say Alonarche 6169 SubtclJyte thay [sc. the blessed] sail 
haue maniellouslye. 2652 Benlowes Theoph. vi. lxxv,They 
..far surpasse the sun*bcams In subtilitic. 1707 Curios, 
Husb. 4* Card. 69 There L? no part, .in which the Subtility 
and Suppleness of the Sap more claim our Admiration, than 
in Trees that are grafted. 2802 Phil. Trans. XCII. 46 
The utmost imaginable subtility of the corpuscles of light. 

8. Delicacy, intricacy ; = Subtlety 9. 

2602 Holland Pliny xxii. xxiv. II. 136 There is a rea-son 
rendred, full of infinit subtilitic,. .Why the same things seem 
not alwaies bitter or sweet alike In every mans last. 2855 
Bai.n Senses fy Int, iii. L § 25 (1864) 352 An operation of 
great subtility. 

Subtilization (s»:(b)til3iz«l-j3n). [ad. med.L. 
subtilizdtio, -dnem, n. of action f. subtilizdre to 
Subtilize. Cf. F. subtilisation (from i6th c.), 
Sp. su\j))tilizacionl\ 

1. The action of the vb. Subtilize ; the sublima- 
tion or rarefaction of a substance. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Ator. 1318 They burne incense 
by kindling Rosin, for to dense and purifie the aire by this 
rarefaction and suhtlllzatlon. 1705 PuRsHALLilferA, Rlacro- 
cosm 85 By divers Percolations, and Subtilizations, to get 
their spccimng Parts for the Meliorating of Mettals. 2725 
Cheyne Philos. Priuc. i. i. 24 It having been always found 
that their [sc. fluids*] Resistances were proportional to their 
Densities. So that no Subtiltzatlon, Division of parts, or 
Refining can alter their Resistances. xysS Gcntl. Mag, LVI, 
169 It b.. inconceivable,. that any.. subtilisation, or modifi- 
cation of matter should render it capable of perceiving. 
1837 Harris Gt, Teacher 213 If the soul resulted from any 
subtiltzatlon, juxtaposition, or combinations of brute atoms. 

Jig. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN A/ystics (1860) I. tv. il. 96 The 
excessive subtilisation of the One contributes toward the 
worship of the Manifold. 2882 Stall© in Nature XXVI.' 
542 To convert facts into ideas by a process of dwindling or 
subtilisation. 

2. The drawing of subtle distinctions; over- 
refinement of argument, etc, 

*755 Johnson, .S*Nf5////e<2//e/f,.. Refinement; superfluous 
acuteness. 2822 W, ' 1 ‘avlor in Afonthly Rn>. LXvUI. 503 
Saint John of Damascus. .Introduced to Europe the oriental 
subtilizations about points of faith. 2833 New Adonthly 
A fag. XXXVII. 339 Is hb plan practicable? Is it not 
destroyed by its very subtiliration ? 

Subtilize (sji‘(b)tibiz), v. Also 6 subtelise, 
7 subtiUize, eabtilise. [nd. med.L. subtlli- 
zdre, f. snbtslis Subtle a. : see -ize, Cf. P'. subtiliser, 
It sottilezzare, Sp. siitilizar, Pg. subtilisar.l 

1, trans. To render thin or rare, less gross or 
coarse, more fluid or volatile; to rarefy, refine, 
(occas. const, itiio.') Now rare or Obs. 

*5W Lowe Chirur^, ix. Cc3 If the bloud be grosse, vse 
frictions to subtilize it and make it runne. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Alor. 2339 For aire is engendred by the extinc- 
tion of fire: and the same againe being subtilizeo and rarefied, 
producetb fire. 2662 Merrett tr. Nerss Art t/ Glass 
xliii, That the water may penetrate and subtilbe the ingre- 
dients. 1680 Boyle Exper, Chem. Princ, t. 26 Fermenta- 
tion rarefy’s the oyly parts of the Juice of Grapes, and sub- 
tilizes them into >inous spirits. 2732 Miller Card.^ Diet. 
S.V. Leaves, To subtilize.. the Abundance of nourishing 
Sap, and to convey it to the little Buds, 2758 Reid tr. 
AlacquePs Ckym. L 43 Ftre only subtilizes and attenuates 
the earthy mailer. 1B63 Kire Chas. the Bold\, 61 There 
[sc. Flanders] the products of the earth are mingled, sub- 
tilized, shaped into new forms, exchanged, and redistributed. 

absot, 2622 Benvenuto's Passenger^ 1. ii. 103 Those pre- 
sented in pickle doc astringe, subtilize, cut, obsterpe and 
open. 2725 Bradley's Fatn, Diet, s.v. Saxi/rage, The pro- 
perties of il arc to. .Cleanse, Open, Subtilize and Dissolve, 

f b. To sublimate. Obs. 

2622 CoTCR. s.v, Sublimf, Argent subliml, Mercuric sub- 
tilized by the Limb«:kc. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 120 
Repeat this till you can suDiilize no more of calx. 

t c. To comminute. Obs. 

^ a 2722 Lisle Husb, (2757) 7 Stirring the earth, subtilizing 
it*s parts, and turning it up to the air. 1739 tr. Algarotti on 
Newton's Philos. (1742) II. 202 When th^areground (that 
is, when their Pans are subtilised) their Colours change. 

2. fig. To exalt, elevate, sublime, refine. 

163B T. Whitaker Blaod cf Grape 34 What panick feares 
doth wne prevent in the Souldier subtilizing their drooping 
spirits. 2652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox^ i. 20 
What cannot this Passion do when it refinethandsuhlilizeth 
thus such young Souls! 2750 Johssoh Rambler Iho. 1x4 
F 5 The art of thievery is. .subtilized lo higher degrees of 
dexterity. 2774 j. Bryant Afythol. II. 276 He tries to sub- 
tilize, and refine all the base Jargon about Saturn. 2836 
Btackw. Atag. XL. 329 We subtilize this conception till we 
fit it to make part of our notion of matter in its utmost al>* 
straction.^ 2856 R. A- Vaughan Afysiies (2860) I. m. ii. 61 
By reducing the soul to its most abstract simplicity, wc sub- 
tilise it so that it expands into the Infinite. 2870 R. C. Jebb 
.Sophocles* Electro (ed, 2) p. ix, The myiha<..has Ixen-. 
gradually subtilized by touches palliating the crime. 19x0 
Even. Post (N, Y.) 15 Jan. 6 The attempt to subtilize and 
mystidze the plain old freebooiing narrative, 
b. const, into, to ; also with away. 

2644 Digby Nat, Bodies 2^, Scncc with distinctions they . 
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so nicely pare, They subtilize it quite away to airc. i66x 
Glanvill y an. Dognt. xvii. 167 The most obvious Verity is 
subtiliz’d ijito niceties, and spun into a thread indiscernihle 
by common Opticlcs. 17+* Young Ni. Th. v. 9 To raise the 
low, to magnify the mean. And subtilize the gross into re- 
fin'd. 1852 Hawthorne BlithedaU Rom. xii. (1879) 124 
By long brooding over pur recollections, we subtilize them 
into something akin to imaginary' stuff. 

3 . To render (the mind, the senses, etc.) acute or 
penetrating. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul iii. i. xxxil, Raycs down sent 
From higher sourse the mind do maken pure, Do clear, do 
subtilise. 1652 J. Wright Ir. Camus' Nat. Paradox x. 239 
See . . how the extremity of danger doth subtilize men’s Wits. 
1725 Bra~Uey's Fam. Dict.$^\. Air^ Good Air. .exhilarates 
the Heart, subtilizes the Senses, sharpens the Understanding. 
1865 Daily Tel. 9 Nov. 6/6 Subtilising and strengthening 
his intellect by familiarity with the psychological and onto- 
logical problems of the schools. 

4 . T'o render subtle, introduce subtleties or nice 
distinctions into ; also, to argue subtly upon. 

TS99 Sandys Eurof<x Spec.{.\^a%) 155 They which do sub- 
tilize the points of goodnes more curiously, will say that 
Pivs Quintvs u-as a good Pnclat, but no good Prince. 1635 
J. Hayward Jr. BtondCs Banish'd Virg. 33 Speculation 
too much subtilized makes a man unfit.. for the contempla- 
tive life. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. in. x. § 7 Tis no wonder 
if the wit of man so employ'd, should perplex, involve, and 
subtilize the signification of sounds, 1732 Waterland 
Ckr. Find. agst. Infd. 48 The Mysticks followed, and 
deviated^ in like manner with the former, by over-refining 
and subtilizing plain Tbingi. 1745 Warburton .?i'rm.l2 Pet. 
i. 6) Wks. 17B8 V. 134 They spent their whole lives in agi- 
tating and subtilizing questions of faith. 18x4 DTsraeli 
QitarTxls A uth. {iS67) 260 Plain words were subtilised to 
remove conceits, 1826 Disraeli I'iv. Grey it. i, He com- 
mented upon expression^, he split and subtilized words, 

5 . tnlr. To make subtle distinctions ; to argue or 
reason in a subtle manner ; to split hairs. 

1592 Daniel Conifl, Rosamond xxxii, Th* one autentique 
made her fit to teach. The other learnt her how to subtehse. 
r6o5 Sylvester Du Barias it. iv. Magntifeence 476 In 
doubtfull Cases he can subtilize, a 1754 Macl.'^l’rin Serm. 
^ Ess. (1755! 330 It should make us very cautious how we 
subtilize against it. ^1797 H. Walpole Geo. 7/(1847) H- 
iv, 1x5 We were not. by beinc taught to subtilize, to lose 
respect for the essential, 1873 Sy.monds Pzjr/f rii. 203 
Wrangling, perorating, subtilizing, seeking victory in strife 
of words. 

b. Const. upon^ about. Also in indirect pass. 

1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies vi. § x. 40 Of such nature, are the 
qualities and moodes, that some moderne Philosophers haue 
so subtilised vpon. 1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 
X74 They would not subtilize about that subject in infinitum. 
1662 Evelyn Seuiptura X07 However afterwards subtilized 
upon and cultivated. 2753 Goi.dsm. Mem. Pnt, (1895) II, 
X03 But what will not Men do.. who subtilize uijon the 
commonest Duties until they no longer appear binding? 
X843 Mrs. Browning Lett. R* H. Horne (1877) 1,70 It [sc. 
shyness] is a species of consciousness which is. .resolvable 
into self-Iov^ subtilise about it as we may, xBsS-^ G. P. 
SIarsi! Engl. Lang. xtii. (1862)193 Rask.,bas subtilized so 
far upon them \se. intonations], that few of his own country, 
men, even, have sufficient acuteness of car to follow him. 
Hence Su’btilized ///. a. 

1674 A. G. Quest, cone. Oath Atleg. 21 Heat first extenu- 
ates, and then draws away the subtiliz’d parts. X7X9 Quincy 
CoutJ)l. Disp, 9 What passes for Spirit as a Principle, is no 
other than an highly subtilized Salt. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero II. 549 The Stoics fancied, that the soul was a sub- 
tilized. fiery substance. 1858 S£.^RS Athan. vii, 64 Not th.at 
the spiritual world is a subtilized natural one on the plane 
ofmatenalism. 1S78 Hardy Ret. Natiz'Citi. viii, Brimming 
with the subtilised misery that he was capable of feeling 

i* Su'btilizer. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -eh LJ 
One who makes subtle distinctions or reasons subtly. 

x6ix CoTGR., Subiiliseur^ a subtilizor. a 1734 North U/e 
Ld. Kpr. North (1742) 64 A Slave to Prejudice, a Subtiliser, 
and Inventor of unheard of Distinctions. 

Su'btilizin^i vbl. sb. Also 6-7 -tell-: [-ixg 1.] 

1. « SUBTILIZATION I. 

1662 Merrett tr. Neris Art of Glass xvi, Crocus Martis 
is nothing else but a subtilising and Calcination of Iron. 
1693 tr. Blaneards Pkys. Diet. (ed. a) 89/2 Suhlimatio . .\% 
a Subtilizing of things by gradually Dipqlving them, and 
Exalting them into a purer.. degree of their own Qualities, 

2 . = SUBTILIZATION 2 . 

XS06 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lix. (1602) 262 For Salomon, 
diuinely wise, could Subtellizings sound, 1676 Marvell 
.77r Smirhe 20 By which sort of subtilizing the Church 
hath in former Ages much suffered, xjox Norris /deal 
World I. i. XI -A subtilising upon a fine nothing, a 17^ 
Macuur.n Sm». & Esi. (WS) 33t Th^things shew th= 
tendency of incautious subtilizing on the differences bet» een 
the will and the affections. 1837 Whewell ffist. Ijutuct. 
Set (1857) I. 49 The love of subtilizing and commenting. 

Su-btilizing, tpl- . [-1^'° '•] 

t L RarefyinL', attenuating. Ohs. 

1611 CmQtt , SuHiliant, extenuating, subtihzing. _ 1673 4 
Gbew Anat. PI. III. n. iv. 132 That so.the attenuating and 
subtilizing Aer, may have a more easic. .admission at the 
Trunk. 171S Bradley's Fam. Diet _5roa//r, Its^of a 
provoking and subtilizing nature, and injurious to the rlea 
and Stomach, /bid., Goose-Grass, It s somewhat abstersive 
and desiccative, and its Parts are a little subiilmng. 

2 . That draws subtle distinctions; given to or 
characterized by subtle reasoning or dispuiatiom 
. 1839 De Qoincey Recoil. Lakes 1862 1 1. 146 Raumg 
a cross-fire of artillery from the subtilizing intellect, x^o^ 
Minto Engl. Prose Lit. i. i. 71 His subtilising turn of mmcL 
i83i A. P. Stanley in Macm. Mag. XLIIL '^l \ , 
liberty sought for was not to be attained by open and legal 
methods, but by crooked and subtilizing explanations. 

Snbtilly, subtilely (sp-tili, sobtili), adv. 
Now rare or Ohs. Forms : a. 4, 6 subtyly, 5 i 


-tylUohe, -tolly, 5-6 -tylly, 5-7 -tily, 6 -til(l)ie, 
? -tilley , 4- subtilly. /S. 6- subtilely. [f. suhtil, 
Subtile a. + -ly 2. (Cf. Subtly.)] 

1 . Thinly ; finely ; in a rarefied manner or form. 

, *• *4*5 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 86 Ich on of 

pise bi pamsclf be ful subtily gronden on a stone. 16x3 Pur- 
^^^f^Pilgrtmage (z6z4|) 369 The aire was full of formes., 
which subtilly and as it were by euaporation, infuse them- 
selues into the eies. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. 
84 A dram thereof (x<r. glass), subtilly tiowdered in butter. 
*7**,J* Greenwood 297 Ii the Breath go more 
subtilly or thinly out of the Mouth. 1799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory 1. 107 Subtilly pulverized Venice glass. x8xx Pinkerton 

“*.423 *lbls MOtt being unoxygenated, subtilly 
divided, and dispersed through the whole mass. 

P, XS97 A. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 28/3 If 
..the blood issue out of the same to subtilely. 1757 Phil. 
Trans. I. 164 Whilst the gold continues subtilely divided. 
*794 J* SoLivAN View Nat. 1. 428 Provided its particles be 
so subtilely divided and siLspcnded [etc.]. 1823^, Badcock 
Dom. Arnusem. 152 The \'apour from the ley . .will penetrate 
the goods, and operate so subtilely as to disengage the car- 
bonic resin. 

2. Craftily, cunningly, insidionsiy ; = Subtly 3. 
«. e 1385 Chaucer Z. G. W. 797 Thisbe, At nyghlt) sche stal 

a wey ful pryuyly With hire face I-wymplid subtyly. CX386— 
Pard. T. 237 This wyn of Spaigne crepeth subtilly In othere 
wynes growjmge faste by. ^1286 — J/rrr/r T. 759 And sub- 
tilly this lettre dounshe thresteVnder his pilwc. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas.xx. vi.(isS5) Fj» Pryuelyllie morall sense they 
clolce full subtyly. In prayse or dvspra>*se. 1592 Shaks- 
^ ffttl. IV. iij. 25 A poyson which the Frier Subtilly hath 
ministred to haue me dead. x6ix Bible Ps. cv. 25 To dcale 
subtilly with his seruants. 1625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 
517 Enuy worketh subtilly, and in thedarke. x65o R. Coke 
Power ff Subj^ 2o;r Divers persons having provisions of the 
Pope., have., subtilly excluded divers persons of their bene- 
fices. 1667 Decay C/tr. Piety 11.214 When he sees his light 
serve only to aid us the more subtilly to contrive our deeds 
of darkness. 1668 Rolls Abridgm. 91/11 Le Defendant 
Craftily and subtilly intending to deceive and cozen the 
Plaintiff, .affirmed, .that the said Gelding was then his own. 
1794 G. Adajis Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. J, i. 9 This mischief 
diffuses itself still more subtilly In philosophy. 

1658-^ Burton's Djary(iS2Z) IV, 261 It was said it 
was so subtilely and dangerously laid, that it was impossible 
to prevent it, if divers of them had not been committed. 
X727 De Foe S^'st. Magict. iv. (1840) 101 You will find the 
Devil subtilely insinuating dreams into the heads of.. great 
Men. ^ 183X 'blAvtE.R Peni/ts. War xtt.i. (1640) III. 418 The 
majority of that assembly were so subtilely dealt with by 
Pedro Souza, that they privately admitted Carloita’s claims. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, if. iii. it, Our glorious Revolution is 
subtilely, by black traitors. .perverted to do it, 

3 . Cleverly, dexterously; =# Subtly i. Also, 
with acuteness or perspicacity. 

CZ400 Pilgr. (Caxlon) V. V (1859) 76 Among [the 

f irccious stones], .ben sette, wonder subtylly, sterres of huge 
l^hf. 1484 Caxto.v Fables of^sop if i. i, The shepberde. . 
with a nydie subtylly drewe ouie of his foote the thome. 
2500-20 Dunoar Poems xviii. 48 Gude James the Ferd., 
said full subttllie, ‘ Do wcill, and sett not by demying 
15x3 Douglas rEneis viii. x, 70 The speyr, and eyk the 
scheild so subtylly Forglt. XS4X Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Cyntrg. Liij b, Whan they be dr>'e sewc them subtylly, and 
the h-ppes wyl reioj-nc logydrc. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. Ix. 
46 They of Uuin|: fire most subtilly Were made, and set in 
siluer sockets bright. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Mii^. Stones 44 
They fill the hole with a tincture, or bind it with a ling, or 
more subtilly, when they work up the leaves of the balasius 
into the form of diamonds. 

t 4 . Ofphysical perceptions; Keenly, acutely. Obs, 
c X43a Pilgr, Lyf Manhodo i. Ixxii. (1869) 42 This heeringe 
knou'eth more subtyllidie,and apperceyueth morecleerliche. 
5 , With subtle distinctions ; by subtle argument ; 

= Subtly 2. 

x^8 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 586 Sometimes again,^ this 
Philosopher subtOIy distinguisfaetb, betwixt v6>7<7t9 ovn].. 
and TO voQvv or to «;^ov rip' wijvu'- a 1694 Tillotson Serm. 
(Phil, iii. 8) Wks. (1714) 65 Others have sought to ease them- 
selves of all the evil of affiiction by dbouting subtilly against 
it. x8s3 Whewell Grotius II, 295 These matters might be 
divided more subtilly. x85o S, Wilberforce Addr. Cand. 
Ordin. 69 That vast and subtilly contrived system of exiemal 
formalism. 

Subtilty (sr'(b)tilti). Forms: 4 subtilete, 
4-6 siibtilte(e, 5-6 -tylte(e, 5-7 -tialtie, -tiltye, 

8 -tilety, 5-8Ubtilty. [Alteration of ME. 
Subtlety after Subtile. Cf. Subtility. 

Now used a5 an occas. variant of Subtlety in moral and 
intellectual senses.] 

1 1 . Acuteness, penetration, perspicacity ; = Sub- 
tlety I- Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Sampn, T. 582 They seyde subtiltee And 
heigh wit made hj^n speke as he spak. 1560 Daus tr, 
Sleidane's Comm. 5 Commonly called thangelical doctor, 
for the subtiltie of biswittc (orig.<^ acumen ingenii]. x6xi 
Bible Prov, t 4 To glue subtiltie to the simple, to the yong 
man knowledge and discretion. 1651 Hobbes Leviaikan i, 
xi. 49 A better stratagem, than any that can proceed from 
subtuty of Wit. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. ilL § 1.^298 
The Subtilty and Extent of bis intellectual Faculties, 

+ 2. Skill, cleverness, dexterity ; = Subtlety 2. 
CX386 Chaucer NunsPr. 7;499Thcr nysno comparison 
Bitwixe the wisedom and discrcaon Of youre fader and of 
his subtiltee. 1474 Caxtom Chesse in. > ui. (1883) 148 Hit is 
gretter subtille to kepe well his owoc goodes. 1565 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Sclertia, . .ciaftincsse, or subtiltie in practisinge 
good or ill. x66o H. Bloovie Archit. C j b, Wit and sub- 
lilty in the Art of working in stone. 

3 . Cunning, craftiness, guile ; — Subtlety 3. 

^*374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1254 What subiili^ what new^ 
lust. .haue ye to met CX386 — Sar/s T. 232 She shal his 
treson see,HUnewe loue, andal his subtiltee. xS*5 
Egioges ill. (xsTo) Cj/i Blinded with fraude and 
2^8 Gratto.n Chrvn. II, 525 The Englishemen entered by 


STJB-TITIiE. 

subtiltie into the gate, and so gat the Dongeon. 2594 Nashe 
Trav. 3 That olde adage, Much curtesie, much 
subtiltie, 16x7^ Moryso.v /tin. if. z6 Having experienced 
false subtiltie, and knowing that he sought ddaies onely 
till he could have aide from Spaine. 1672 Milton P. R. i. 
X44 Let him [sc. Satan] tempt and now assay His utmost 
subtilty. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 144 § x Subtilty 
mrnishes Arms to Impudence, and Invention leads on 
Credulity. 2B34 Newman Par. Serm. I. xix. 294 Beware 
then of the subtilly of your Enemy. 

1 4 . A cunning or clever device, artifice, strata- 
gem ; =s Subtlety 4. Obs. 

13^ (^HAUCER Can. Ycom. T. 291 To lerne a lewed man 
this subtiltee. c 2386 — Wife's Frol. 576 (Selden MS.) I bar 
mmon honde he had enchaunted me, Alydame taughte me 
that subtilty C1440 Pallitd. on Husb, xi. 290 Grekis haue 
an othersubtiltee. 1471 Ckxxou RecuyeUKSomm^x) 229 He 
began to. .auyse hj*m of a grete subtylte for to come to hys 
entente. 2558 G. Cavendish Poems (1825) II. 142 At the 
*bis subtiltie I fand. 2576 ' 1 ’urbervile Venerie xvi. 
Of the Nature and Subtiliies of Hanes. 1655 K. Terry 
Voy.E, India. Xi. 103 Nature hath taught them this subtilly 
to build their Nests in the twigs, ar.d the utmost boughs 
of those Trees. 1722 De Foe P/ague [1754) 38 A Subtilty o[ 
one of those Quack-operators with which he gull'd the 
poor People. 1734 tr. Ro/lm's Rom. Hist. (1827) III. 97 A 
treasure of subtilties and stratagems of infinite value. 

t 5 . Cookery. = Subtlety 5. Obs. 

/*So4 in Leland Collectanea (1715) VI. 25 A Subtiltie, a 
Kyng syltyng in a Cbayre with many Lordes about hym, 
*5*3 Keruynge jn Bahees Bk.[i%t8) 272 Fruyier vaunle, 
with a subtylte. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 2x6 b, The 
first course, .was xxviii dishes besides subtilties and sbippes 
made of waxc mervailous gorgious to beholde. [1862 Our 
Engl. Home 70 Notices of the 'subtilties ’, as the ornament^ 
dishes were called, are curious.] 

+ 6. Thinness, tenuity, rarity ; = Subtlety 8. 
a 2395 Hylto.v Scala Perf. {W. de W. 1494) If. xlvr, By 
the self Ij'ght maye the soule see the fairhede of angels, .the 
subtylte of hem in substaunce. 2579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 
267 He..doeth transfourme the bodye of Chriate into the 
subtiltie and thinnesse of a spirite. 1599 Sir J. Davies 
NosceTeipsttm 11. clxxx, Nought tyes the Soule, her sub- 
liliie is such, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 216 The Subtilties of 
Articulate Sounds, .may passe thorow Small Crannies, not 
confused, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 8 Some 
things though they are.. near unto us, yet are of that sub- 
lilty that they escape our Senses. 28x5 J, Smith Panorama 
Sci. 4 - Art II. 279 He supposes ihe subtilty of this fluid to 
be so great, that it penetrates the pores of all bodies. 
fg. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 23 § 14 The Threads of 
Reasoning, .are frequently drawn to such Subtilty, that com- 
mon Eyes cannot perceive.. them. 

fb. Acuity, pungency, penetratingness, Obs, 

^ xWx Lovell Hist. Anim, Ijr Min. loi The fat of a leopard 
is grosse and sharp, it’s subtiltie appeares in those that have 
a pulse in their temples, and the vertigo, the smell thereof 
being taken whilest it is resting. 2794 G. Adams Nat. «$- 
Exp. Philos. I. i. 28 From the subtilty of the efiluvia of 
boaies retaining their particular properties. 

7 . Excessive nicely or refinement in argument, etc. 
c 2550 Rolland Crt, Venus it, xxx In argumenlis full of 
subtiJltie. X790 Burke Rev, France 86, 1 have nothing to 
say 10 the clumsy subtilty of their political metaphysics. 
z8x8 Cruise Digest, (ed. 7) V. 452 These reasons savour of 
a wonderful subtilty. xb^ Lecky k'urop. Mor. 1, 236 Sub- 
tilty of motives, refinements of feeling. 

b. An instance of this, esp.//. ; — Subtlety 
1474 Caxton Chesse ni. v, (1883) 120 He is reputed most 
sage and wise that argueth and bryngeth in moste subtylt^ 
1651 G. W, tr. Cozvef s Inst, 125 All those Roman subtilties 
are dissolved into the ancitnt Law of Nations, x668 Hale 
Rolles Abridgm, Pref., Conversant in subtilties of Logick, 
Philosophy and the Schoolmen. z68z Stair Inst. Law 
Scot. n. xxvi. 89 A new Subtilly was invented, to frustrat 
the Falcldian Law. 27x3 Derham Phys. Theol. 3 Such as 
are unacquainted w'ith the Subtilties of Reasoning and 
Argumentation, 1758 J^ohnson Idler No. xi r 2 The 
numerous lovers of subtilties and paradoxes. 1830 Mackin- 
tosh Eth, Philos. Wks. 1846 I, 55 Some part of the method 
and precision of the Schools was lost with their endless sub- 
tilties and their barbarous language. 1866 Felton Greece, 
Anc. 4- Mod. II. X94 in the courts.. the subtilties of argu- 
ment, .bad. .long been. .reduced to system. 

1 8 . Delicacy, fineness (of physical objects, move- 
ments). Obs, 

x6x6 B. JoNsoN Devil an Ass n. t. 86 The subtilty o* my 
yest. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 Whatsoeucr is Inuisiblc, 
cither in respect of the Finenesse of the Body it selfe ;..Or 
of the Subtilty of the Motion. z66o Bloome Archil. B j b, 
Theone after mans shape,, .the other with womans subtilty. 

X691 Ray Creation i. (1704) 107 How would he ha\e admired 
the immense Subtilty of their Parts, ^ 1794 G. Adams 
4- Exp. Philos. III. xxix. 186 An active medium., which.. 
mn so far deceive us by the subtilely of its vibrations. 

Su‘b-ti:tle, sb. [Sub- 5 b.] 

1 . A subordinate or additional title of a literary 
work. 

2878 ,V. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 3^6 It is the sub-title 
rather than the title that indicates the chief importance of 
his work. 1884 Jennings Creker Papers IIL p. 

'Sybil, or the New Nation as the book was at iint calJeo, 
the sub-title being afterwards changed iD’HieTwoNations , 

2895 Bookman Oct, 20/1 She should either have ^led iC 
* Rome in the Dark .Ages or have added The Dark Ages 
as a subtitle. 

2 . A repetition of the chief words of the full title 
of a book at the top of the first pjigc of text ; also, 

a half-title. ^ , , ... 

1S90 zV. 4- Q. ScT. m. IX. 143./2 TMc and rontznB. wi, 
followed bysub-titlo to whist. tM Muxcn z.Vzz*. Exm., 
Printing Tho running title and the .sub-tltlzs. 

So Stt'bfdtle 'j.trans., to furnish with a specined 

jSoi J W. Ebsworth Rnxh. Ball. VII. 358 Another halbd, 
suStitled. ‘The Willow Green turned into Carnation’. 1855 
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SUBTLE. 

Advance (Chicago) 15 Aug. 236/3 The Countess Beltina is 
subtitled the History of an Innocent Scandal. 

'Subtle (sft’l), a. Forms : a. 3-7 sotill, 4-5 
-el, -il(le, -yl(e, 4-6 -ell, 5-6 -yll, (4 -ele, -lie, 
-ylle, Boutil, -ylo, 5 sotule, 6 sot(t)le) ; 4-5 
sutell, -il, 4-6 -el, 5-6 suttell, -ill, 5-7 subtle, 
6-7 sutle (4 autile, -ill, 5 -elle, -ille, suttyle, 
Sc. sutaille, suttale, sittell, 6 8ut(t)yll). 6- 
subtle.,. [a, OF, soutil, sotil, sutil (12 th c.), 
mod.F. subtil (see Sdbwle) = Pr. solil. It. sottile, 
.Sp. sutil, Pg. subtil L. subtilem, nom. -Tlis, for 
*subtelis •.—*subtexlis app. finely woven, f. snb 
under + *texld, tela woven stuff, web (cf. Textdbe). 

In the ist Folio of Shakspere the instances are about 
equally divided between the spellings subtle and^ subtil^f^ 
•ill. In the first editions of Milton's poems lhesi«lling suitle 
(with sultlely, suiily) is the only one, except in Paradise 
Regained^ which has subtle (with subtilty).\ 

L Of thin consistency, tenuous ; not dense, rare- 
fied; hence, penetrating, pervasive or elusive by 
reason of tenuity (now chiefly of odours). 

13.. E. E* AlHt. P, A. 1050 pur? wo5e & won my lokyng 
5ede, For sotyle cler mo;t lette no l>it. CZ400 Maundev. 
(Roxb,) iii. 9 Abouen on pir hilles es pe aer so clere and so 
sutill bat men mayfele na lAynd pare. 142a Yonce tr. Seer, 
6'ecn Ixiv. 240 Sutil and thyn spetil that descendyth.^fro 
the Palete of the mouth to the tonge. a 1566 R. Edwards 
Damon 4* Pithias (1571) C ij b, But mee thlnkcs, this is a 
pleasant Citie, The Seate is good,.. The Ayre subtle and 
fine. 1660 Bovle ITcw Exp. Phys,-Mech. ix. 74 The most 
subtle Chymical Spirits- 1665 Dryden Ind. Emp. 11. j, Arise 
ye subtle Spirits, thatcanspy. ijg^Med, yrttl. 1. 250 There 
was only one part of the air, namely, the most subtle and i 
elastic, that could be called vital. ^1842 BnowKiNG/« rtCtwi- ■ 
dola^ 3^ The Arab sage In practising with gems can loose 
Their subtle spirit in his cruce And leave but ashes. 1863 
Tyndall Heat ii. 23 The material theory supposes heat to 
be.. a subtle fluid stored up in the inler*alomic spaces of 
bodies. 1891 Farrar Darkness 4- Daxvn xix, A sweet and 
subtle odour seemed to wrap her round in its seductive 
atmosphere. 

2. Of fine or delicate texture or composition. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

1382 Wyclif Isa, xix. 9 Plattcnde and weuende sotile 
thingus. <rz66a Heylin ii. (z668) 331 Many a fine 

and subtle Carpet. 1705 Atterbury Senn, Luke xvi. 21 
(X726) II. il 65 Their fine and subtle Texture [sc, of the 
works of nature]. 1790 Cowper Odyss, xix. 173 A robe Of 
amplest measure and of subtlest woof. 1827 Keble Ckr, 
y„ Sun, be/, Adv, x, Thinner than the subtlest lawn, 
t b. Of food : Delicate, light. Obs. 

<2 1400^50 Wars Alex, 2923 l^aro sesonde was a so|w l>e 
sotelest yndire heuen. 1422 Vonge tr. Seer, Seer, Ixii. 239 
Sotyll diet is beste. CX450 Capgrave Life St, Aug, 47 
Grete wast was not in his hous of sotil metes, 
t 3 . Of small thickness or breadth ; thin, slender, 
fine. Obs, 

^ *^82 Wyclif Lev. xHl 30 The hcer 5alow, and sotiler than 
it IS wont, c 1386 Chaucer Kuils T, 117a The sharpe swerd 
ouer bis heed Hangynge by a soutil twynes threed. CX407 
Lydg. Reason 4 Sens, 1150 Hir clothing. . Wroght and wove 
. .With sotil thredes sofle and smale. • 1460-70 Bh. Qtiinie 
Essence 9 If je wole not make lymayl of gola, hanne^make 
berof a sotil binne plate, 1606 Skak& Tr. 4 Cn v. il 151 
No Orifex for a point as subtle, As Ariaebnes broken woofe 
to enter, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 129 Tools of sharp 
and subtle Edges. 

*t* b. Of a ship ; = Subtile 3 b. Obs, 

1511 Guylforde*s Pilgr, (Camden) 7 An C Galyes, grete 
bastardes and sotell. 

1 4 . Finely powdered ; (of particles’) fine, minute. 
*394 *0 Heath Grocers' Comp, (1869) 60 [The unjust mode 
of garbling spices and other] sotill wares, 1426 Lvdo. De 
Cuil, Pilgr. i68i3 The Sotyl smale Sandys*and gravell off 
the See. C1460 J. Russell Sic. Nurture Loke by salte 
be sutille, whyte, fayre and drj’e. 1460^0 Bk. Qitinte Es- 
sence 4 Selid with be Seel of lute of wijsdom, maad of be 
sotillest flour. ^ 1753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl s. v. Sublim- 
able., Giving wings, as it were, to its subtle particles, so that 
they may ascend with its easily sublimable matter. 

5 . Of immaterial things : Not easily grasped, 
understood, or perceived ; + intricate, abstruse. 

(Now merged in sense 6.) 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 1794 J>e dede es swa sutil 'and 
pryve, ;>at na man may it properly se. c 1350 Will. Palerne 
2603 Seebande towardc cislle be sotilest weyes. 1357 Lay 
Folks* Catech. (L) 244 We schul wcle >vyle j^t bese thre 
thj-ngys ben wel sotel and diuers, 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 
48 Alle be sciences vnder sonne and alle b® sotyle craftes 
I wolde I knevve. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 69 
Curious and sotil artes and sciens. 1616 B. Jonson Devil 
an Ass 11. 1 114 There’s not place, To gi' you demonstration 
of these things. They are a little to subtle. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vin. 192 Things remote From use, obscure and suttle. 

' a x6So Butler Rem. (1759) II. 167 The subtler Words and 
Notions are, the nearer they are to Nonsense. 

6. Fine or delicate, esp, to such an extent as to 
elude observation or analysis. 

1639 W. Cartwright Royal Slave ir. i, Kings* pleasures 
are more subtle than to be Seen by the vulgar, a 1648 Ld. 
Herbert Hen. VllI (1685) 449, 1 told her it should be no 
pain, it was so sotell (for so is hisword). 1805 Wordsw. 

Inde 1. 549 How other pleasures have been mine, and joj’s of 
subtler origin. 1849 Ruskin Seven Lamps v. | 9. 144 The 
seven are in a most subtle alternating proportion. 2855 
Bain Senses 4 Int. ir. iii. § 20. 569 hlany inconsistencies 
are too subtle for the detection of an ordinary mind. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vl 7 The influence of the popes 
in England was of that subtle kind which was npt so readily 
defeated. 1879 Good Words Dec. 831/1 What subtle asso- 
ciations will recall the phantoms of Uie past. 

7 . Of craftsmen, etc. : Skilful, clever, expert, 
dexterous. (Const, of.) arch. 


68 

<t 1300 Cursor M, 325 First in his witta he all purueid His 
were, als dos be sotill wrigbt. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
688 Of song sotil and wys. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
MS, xlix. 339 be more sotil he is of bat art. c 1450 Merlin 
362 [He] made, .a Chekier of golde and Ivory half parted, 
fibr he tvas right sotill of socne craftc. 1821 Byron 'Two 
F oscariw. i, I. .bribed no subtle master Of the destructive 
art. 1859 FitiGeralo Omar xUii, The subtle Alchemist 
that [can] in a Trice Life’s leaden Metal into Gold transmute, 
to. transf. 

C1386 Chaucer Kui's. T, 1x91 With soutil pencel was 
depeynted this storie. 1422 Yonce tr. Seer. Seer. Iviii. 220 
He is of sotille j'magynacion as of hand*wcrkys. 1703 
Prior Advice to Painter 22 Wks. 1907 II. 200 All Nature’s 
Gifts refin'd by subtlest Art. 1867 Kuskin Time 4 Tide ii. 
§7 To attain, .more subtle and exemplary skill in his own 
craft. 1880 Smiles Dutyni. 50 The Indians are clever work- 
men, with ingenious, subtle fingers. 

C. Of animals, rare. 

^ Subtle jack', ? the weaver-bird. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. xn. 1 96 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. ii. 
68 Subtle Jacks arc Birds as big as Pigeons.. .They are 
called by the English Subtle /neks, because of this uncom- 
mon way of building. 1854 Poultry Citron. I. 419 The., 
most subtle, cunning, sharpest-flying Pigeon for Homeing. 
f 8. Of things : Characterized by cleverness or 
ingenuity in conception or execution; cleverly 
designed or executed, artfully contrived. Obs. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 4750 In sum bok find i bar a wile hat 
ioseph fand bat was smile. 1375 Barbour xix. 32 Sa 
sutcll purchass can be ma, That he gert tak thanie euiril- 
kane. 1393 Lancu P, PL C. xi. 207 For god seilh hit bym- 
self *shal neuerc good appelborwno sotel science on sour 
stock growe '. 1473 Warkw. Citron. (Camden) 26 He. .with 
a sotule poynte of werre, gate and cnieryd Seynt Michaels 
Mount. 1667 RtiLTON P. L, i. 727 From the arched roof 
Pendant by suttle Magic many a row Of Starry Lamps. 

9 . Ofpersons, their faculties, actions: Character- 
ized by penetration, acumen, or discrimination. 
Now with implication of (excessive) refinement 
or nicety of thought, speculation, or argument. 

a. 13. . Cursor M, 13443 (Gott.) Of godspellers he was be 
ferth. Marc, luca, matbe, his felaus, Bot lohn was sotilest 
in saus. 1340 24 Sotil wyt wel uor to vynde. C1386 

Chaucer Merck, T. 183 Sondry scoles maken sotile clerkis. 
?n:x4oo Morte Arth. 8o3 Two pbylozophirs. .In the seuyne 
scycnce the sutcleste fondene. ^1^40 Gesta Rom. x\\. 55 
(Add. MS.), The second best counseilour, and the thirde the 
sotelest enserchour. 1502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatioue i. v. 
(1893) 157 The fame of sotell phylosophers. 1579 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk, (Ckiiuden) 71 Y* suttle and intricate acumen of 
Aristotle. <1597 in HaringlotCs Nugx Aut, (1804) 1. 188 
The narrowest examiners and suuellest distinguyshcrs of 
wordes. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 68 A Nation not slow 
and dull, but. .acute to invent, suttle and sinewy to discours. 

Hooker EccUPol. v. Ixvii. 176 Not for the exer- 
cising of our curious S: subtle wits. 1769 Robertson C/;(Z4. Vf 
vn. 111.62 The subtle dexterity 01 a scholastic metaphy- 
sician. 1807 Craobe Par, Reg, m, 1x5 The young now 
brave, how subtle were the old. 1814 Byron Ode Napoleon 
viii, A subtle dbputant on creeds. 1840 Macaulay Ess.^ 
Ranke's Hist, (1^7) 549 Subtle speculations touching the 
Divine attributes. 1^2 H. Rogers Inirod. Burke's Wks. 
L 40 A close and subtle analysis of the mental phenomena. 
x8^ Dickens Mart, C/tus, xxvi, The laws of sympathy be- 
tween beards and birds . .arc questions for the subtle reason- 
ing of scientific bodies. 1872 Fnt.'E.MKHGen. Sk.Eur. Hist, 
V. 97 As the Greeks had m old limes produced so many 
subtle philosophers, so they now produced equally subtle 
divines. 

+ 10 . Of persons or animals ; Crafty, cunning ; 
treacherously or wickedly cunning, insidiously sly, 
wily. Obs, 

a. 1357 Lay Folks* Catech, (L.) 1220 pey be raysdoers, sotel, 
and slyhtful dysseyuers. 2446 Lydg. Night, Poems 1. 136 
Whom that the sotell serpent can d^eyue. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace I. 273 Suthroun ar full sutaille cuirilk man. 2535 
CovBRDALE Gcjt. ill. 1 ITic scrpcot was sotyller then all the 
beastes of the feldc. 2559 Mirr, Mag. (1563) Dj, The 
Wolfe doth spoyle, the suttle Fox doth pyke. 2583 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. iit.xvi. 94/z He that issuttlelest and fullest 
of shiftes. 2632 Milton Sonn. vii, x How soon bath Time 
the suttle theef of youth, Stoln on hb wing my three and 
twentith yeer I j 66 ^ — P, L, vii. 495 The Serpent suttl'st 
Beast of all the field. 

fl. 2595 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 192 A subtle Traitor needs 
no SophLstcr, ^ 2598 — Merry W . xii. 1 103 Am I subtle? 
Am I a Machiucll ? 1672 Milton P, R, i. 465 The subtle 
Fiend . . Dissembl’d, and this answer smooth return’d. 2709 
E. W. Donna Rosina 67 I’ll tell you what 1 would do, said 
this Subtle^ Baggage. 2782 Cowper Conversat. 809 The 
subtle and injurious may be just. And be grown chaste that 
was the slave of lust. 

fb. Of actions, thoughts, etc. Obs. 

a . C238a Wyclif Wks. (1880) 278 pe sotil amortasyngc of 
seculer lordbchipb hat is don bi menene hondb in fraude 
of pe kjmgis statute. 2382 — 2 Cor, xl 3 The serpent dis- 
cej’uede Eue with bb sutil wordis. 2429 Rolls 0/ Parlt. 
IV. 349/1 Grete damagb and sotil deceius. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace i. 84 Be suttale band thai cordyt of this thing. 
ez5xo More Pieus\l\ss, 23 Against eueiy* sottle suggestion 
of rice, a 2568 Ascham Scliolem. i. (Arb.) 55 The solle in- 
ticement of sora lewd seruant. 1667 Milton P, L, ix, 184 
His head. well stor’d with suttle wiles.^ 

2607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii 5x5 Is not thy kindnesse 
subtle, couetqus ? 2672 Milton P, R, iv. 308^ All his tedious 
talk is but vTvin boast, Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 

f c. Of ground : Tricky. Obs. 

■ 2607 Shaks. Cor, v. ii. 20 Like to a Bowie vpon a subtle 
ground I haue tumbled past the throw, 2630 B. Jonson 
Ckloridia B, Vpon Tltyus hb brest, that (for sixe of the 
nine acres) b counted the subtlest bowling-ground in 
Tartarj’. 

11 . Working imperceptibly or secretly, insidious. 
x6ox Shaks. Twel. N.%,y. 316, I feele thb youths perfec- 
tions With an inubible, and subtle stealth To creepe in at 


SUBTLETY. 

mine eyes. 2788 Gibbon Decl, «5- F, xliii. IV. 331 The winds 
might diffuse that subtle venom. 18x8 Byron Ch. Har, iv, 
cxxxvi, From the loud roar of foaming calumny To the 
small whisper of the as paltry few, And subtler venom of the 
reptile crew, 1878 Masque Poets 2$ What subtle drug shall 
give release with slightest pain before it slay. 

tl 2 . Of weight: = Subtile 12a ;now Suttle. Obs, 

2622 Malynes Law-Merch, 22 The Custome of 
Antuerp is to weigh by the hundreth pounds euen weight 
called Subtle, for the which commonly there is allowed at 
the weigh-house 101 lb. 2636 in Foster CrU Min. E, Ind, 
Comp. (1907) 203, 500. wt. subtle of pepper. 

13 . Comb, chiefly parasynthetic adjs., as subtle- 
brained, -cadenced, •headed, -meshed, -nosed, -paced, 
-scented, -shadowed, -souled, -ihonghied, -tongued, 
•wilted. Also objective,as.rw^//^-j7/^////j/;/^Ybl.sb. 

2603 Florio Montaigne w, xvil (1632) 366 The more.. 
*subtle-brained a man is, the more is he hated. z8x8 Keats 
Etidym. 1.493 'Twas a lay More "“subtle cadenced..Than 
Dryope’s lone lulling of her child. 1571 Golding Calvin 
on Ps, xvil, 4 There bee some ^sultieheaded persones, 
which mark other mennes dooinges narowly. 2596 Spenser 
View Si, Ireland Wks. (Globe) 618/2 Yet will some one or 
other suttle-headed fellowc. .pike some quirke. 2907 Aca- 
demy 20 Aug. 766/1 On that side he laid a *subtle-meshed 
web from end to end. 2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 32 
The‘“suttlenosed [F, gaitdisseifrs]za\^ babbling mendo easily 
mock out this. 2830 Tennyson Isabel 21 A most silver flow 
Of *subtle-paced counsel in distres.s. 2872 Rossetti Poems, 
Love's Nocturnxy, Sodo mounting vapours wreathe “Subtle- 
scented transports. 2609 Daniel Ctv. Warsvn.xlv, Here 
Scottish border broyles, and feares of Fraunce,.. Brought 
forth a “sutlle-shadowed countenance. 2819 Shzlley Peter 
BellSrdy, ii, He was a mighty poet — and A “subtle-souled 
psychologist, x86o Symonds in Life (1895) I, 362 Refine- 
ments and “subile-subtilisings of all sorts. 1830 Tennyson 
Ode to Memory 218 Those whom passion hath not blinded, 
“Subile-thoughted, myriad-minded. 2639 G. Daniel 
xxl 22 The proud Orator And ■“Subtle-'i'ongu’d Man. 2553 
Grimalde Cicero's Offices iii. (1558) 13:^ It a part not. .of 
a good man : but rather of a “suttlewitted. 2664 Butler 
Hud, II. iii. 470 But Sidrophel more subtle-witled, Cry’d 
out. 2820 Shelley Hvmn Merc. Ixvl, Jupiter.. Laughed 
heartily to hear the subtle-witted Infant give such a plaus- 
ible account. 

tSu’btle, V. Obs, Also 4-5 so-, sou-, 
Butille, -ele, -ile, [a. OF. soniill{j)er — It. sotii- 
giiare'.—mt^.'L, subttlidre, f. Subtle a.] 

1 . 7 ‘ejl, and intr. To devise subtleties or subtle 
distinctions, to argue subtly, 

02340 Hampole Psalter il 2 When f’a bat sould gif 
pairn hally til godis luf. .sutils )>aim in swilx tbynge pat 
dragbs b^im fra thoght of heuen in till werldis besynes, 
236a Lancl. P, PI, A. xi. 139 Hit [sc. Ibeology] is no science 
forsobe to sotilen ber-inne. 

2 . intr. To scheme, plan craftily. Also with 
clause. 

c 2380 Wyclif Set, Wks. II. 370 l>e fend .sutillib cvere a;eRS 
holy chirche. 2393 Lancl. P. PI, C. xxi. 336 Ich sotclide 
how ich myghte Lette hem j>at louede hym nat lest bei 
wolde hym martrj'e. 

3 . irafjs. To devise cleverly. 

1377 Lancl. P, PL B. x. 224 Alle bise science I my-self 
soiiled and ordeyned. Ibid, xix. 454 Eche man sotilelh a 
sleight synne forio hyde. 

4 . To attenuate, reduce. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 229 pou must sotile his dietyng, 
Si be scbal not eie to miche. 

6. ? To pulverize, reduce to ashes, nonce-use. 

2624 Fletcher Rule a Wife iv, i, A fire subtle ye, are ye 
so crafty? 

Hence + Su*btllng vbl. sb, (in 5 soteling©, 
BUtiling), SUBTILIZATION, 

2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xix. xi. (Bodl. MS,), White 
colourc is igendred for bynnynge & sotelinge of parties of 
be mater, c 1449 ^£COck Re/r. 11, ix. 195 Of al such craft 
and sutiling ousten alle Cristen men be waar, that thei therbi 
be not bigilid. 

tSTl''btle}iead. Obs.rare. In4Eotylhede. [f. 
Subtle a. + -head. Cf. MHG. subtilheit^ Subtlety. 

2340 Ayenb. 1x7 He ne may him-zelue yknavve, ne him 
uestni ine bo strengbe of his uyendes, ne hare sotylhede. 

Subtleness (sz>-t’lnes). [-ness.] Subtlety. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xxxviii. (Bodl. MS.) He 
[re. the stomach] is senewy to resceyue and l^ue b© sotilncs 
of feling and vertu and strengbe of appetitee. ci43o.S^'r 
Gener, (Roxb.) 8297 Yf she had wist of this sotelnes She 
wold not haue gootc the ring 1-wis. c 2560 A Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) xxix, 17 Thair halrtis ar sett w‘ silteincss. 2836 
Smart, Subtleness, Subtlety, artfulness, cunning. 2870 
Daily News 7 Oct., Its occasional subtlenesses of thought. 
2909 H. M. Gwatkin Early Cli^ Hist, xix. II, 178 The 
subtleness of sin. 

+ SU'btleship. Obs. rare’~^. [-ship.] Subtlety. 

2614 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue iv, 28 \yks. (2642) 495/ 1 
Let the smooth cunning of my soothing Hps Surprise the 
fell Fox in his Suttleships. 

Subtlety (S2?t'lti). Forms ; a. 4 sotilti, su- 
til(l)t©, suttilte, 4“5 sotelte(e, -ilte(e, -ylt6(e, 
sutelte(©, 4“6 soteltie, 5 -ty, -elite, sutiltee, 
sutteltee, 5-6 sotyltie, suttelte, 5-7 suttletio, 
-ty, 6 sotiltie, -tye, sottelte, souttiltey, sut- 
teltie, suttlete, sattylt(e)y, -ie. 5-6 sub- 
telte, 6 -tie, 6-7 subtletie, 6- subtlety, [a. OF. 
SU-, soutilte L. snbtilitds, -dtem, n. of quality f* 
subtilis Subtle. The spelling was latinized in the 
1 6th c. like that of rw^f/if.'Cf.SUBTILiTV, Subtiltv.] 

1 . Of persons, the mind, its faculties or opera- 
tions : Acuteness, sagacity, penetration : in modem 
use chiefly -with implication of delicate or keen 
perception of fine distinctions or nice points. 
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®* ^340 Hamtole^ Fr, Certsc. 5^3 Gudes of grace may Jjir 
be, Mjmde, and witte, and sutilte. 1422 Vosce tr. Seer, 
SecK W. 134 What atialjrh Sotifte of ^Tidj'retondjmge and 
connynge; iSS® Starkey England i. iv. xi6 Thcr j*sno- 
thyng so true and manyfest, 'but the sultylty of mannys 
reson may deu>'se sometb>’i)g to say contrarj». 

p. ci4oo7v<?w. Ecsej^yi Who so that hath hadde the 
subtelle The double sentence for to se. 1553 Edek Trent, 
Ind. (Arb.) 24 They greatly excel all other men in 
subteliie of wit and knowledge. 1597 Hooker Eccl, PoL v. 
Ix\nu (1611) 363 They labour, .by subtletle of wit to make 
some shew of a^emenU 1638-56 Cowley Davideis iii. 
note 32 Some w-ith much subtlety, and some probability, 
understand a Pillar of Salt, to signifie only an feverlasling 
Pillar, of what matter soever. 1780 Harris PhtloL Enq, 
MTcs. (tS4i) 508^ Though that subtlety might sometimes 
have Irf theni into refinements rather frivolous, yet have 
they given eminent 5amples of penetrating ingenuity. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. En^. xiv. Ill, 409 Wit, taste, amplitude of 
comprehension, subtlety in drawing distinctions. 1872 
Minto Engl, Prose Lit. 1. i. 47 His subtlety in distinguish- 
ing wherein things agree and wherein they differ. 

+ 2 . Skill, cleverness, dexterity. Obs. 

t ^*375 Se. Leg. Saints xi. {Sytnon ^ Tudas) 271 A kj'ste 
hat wTocht is all with costlyke wark & sutelte, £2400 
Desir. Troy 8595 Miche soteltie, for-sothe, settyng of notes, 
Crafte hat was coynt, knawyng of tymes. 

3 . Craftiness, cunning, esp. of a treacherous 
kind ; guile, treachery. 

<u 137s Barbour Bruce l 172 Throuch gret sutelte and 
ghyIe,..He was ar^t5^tsyneand tane. P.PLCrede 

56 5et sejm they in here suti/tc to satfes in townes, pet 
comen out of Canneli Crist for to followen. ^1410 Hoc- 
cleve Mother of God 46 Lest our fo, the feend, thurgh his 
sotiltee,.,hfe ouercome with his treecherie. 1456 Sir G. 
Ha%'E Anrw Amis (S.T.S.) 18 To wirk with suteltee of 
>*pocrisy. 1526 Tikoale Matt. xrA. a The chefe prestes . . 
heelde a counsell, howe they mygt take Jesus by suttelie, 
and kyll him. 1577 Grange Golden Aphre^d. G iv, She 
turned him for his sutlletyin stealing the same into a vtydie 
Foxe. 1667 Milton P. L, ix.93 In the wilie Snake, What- 
e\’er slights none would suspicious mark. As from his wit 
and native suttletie Proceeding. 

* 5 ?* Pom. Rost 6172 in Chaucer's IVks. i6ob/r, I 
dwell wnth hem that proudebe And fulofw’ylesand subtelte. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer^LHany, Those cuyls, whiche 
the crafte andsuhteltie of thedeuyll or man worketh against 
us. 1656 Brasikau. Reply S. 3 To observe ^\■ith what 
subtlety this case is proposed, that the Church of England 
agreed with the Church of Rome. ^ 1781 Gibbon Deel. 4- F. 
xrii. II. {1787) 73 The law’s were violated b3’ power, or per- 
verted by subtlety. 1821 B\'pon Cain lu, i, Surely a father’s 
blessing may avert A reptile’s subtlety. 

An ingenious contrivance; a crafty or 
cunning de\ice ; an artifice ; freq. in unfavourable 
sense, a wily stratagem or trick, something craftily 
invented. Obs. 

<u 1375 Barbour Bruce tXL 6it Bot giff we fjmd sum 
sutelte, Ourtatie all sone sail we be. C13S0 Wyojf Wks. 
(xS8o) ao Bi false proccrynge of matr)*moaye bi soteltees 
and queyntese. CS420 LiSyr Coccrum (1862) $ Ano}>cr 
sotelte I wj’lle telle. Take ha^ str^-nges made of bowel 
fete.]. ext^soBk. CuriasyeT^Z in Baiees Bk., Vf Jio syluer 
dj’sshe wjdle algate brenne, A sotelte I wj’lle he kenne, 

? 1545 Brisklow CompU Y*ii. (1874) 20 How many g>’les and 
snttylteys be there, to auoyde and escape the seruyng of 
the kjTigs wrytt. ^*671 Mu,TON.S‘«i//a-^ 56 Liable to fall 
By weakest suttledes. 

•8. 1576 Turberv. VenerU xxlx. Let him xnarke the place 
where he hath fed, and whereon also to marke his subtleties 
and craftes. 1654 Bkamhau. yust Vind. viL (i£6i) 224 It 
hath been an old Subtlety of the Pop«..to make the world 
believe that nothing could be done without them. 

5 . Cookery. A highly ornamental device, wholly 
or chiefly made of sugar, sometimes eaten, some- 
times used as a table decoration. Obs, exc. Hist. 

?ci39o Form of Cury in Warner Aniiq.Culin. (1791) 4 
It techith for to make curious potages and raeetes, Md 
sotiltees- e 1440 in Heuseh. Ord. (1790) 450 A soteltee Seint- 
jorge on horsebak, and sle>’nge the dragun. X467-8 Durham. 
Aec. Rolls (Surtees) 92 Pro le Tynfole empt. pro oxuadone 
et pictura del sotelter erga festum NataX HominL 1517 
Torkincton Pilgr. (1BS4) 7 They mad %’S goodly Chcre w< 
Diverse Sotylties as Comfytes and Marche Panys. 1552 
Latimer Serm. Par. AT/i/glParker Soc.) II. 139 At the end 
of the dinner thej’have certain subtleties, custards, sweet 
and delicate things. [1768 H. Walpole Let. to Cole 6 June, 

I -am no culinary antiquary’ : the Bishop of Carlisle, who is, 

I hav*e often heard talk of a sotelte [printed sote/le], as an 
ancient dish. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 11 . xxxL (1877) 3=7 
The feast ^vas entirely of fish : but they were of many kinds, 
and were adorned in the quaintest fashion^ wnth sotilties, 
or subtleties. 1875 Jeaffreson Bk Table 1 . ^3 A subtclty, 
representing a pelican on a nest with her birds.] 
f 6 . Abstrnseness, complexity, intricacy; also 
i!., abstruse or intricate matters. 05s. 

13.. Sar. OV.) 48. I wil that ye teche him enj-n 

The suteile of sience seuj-n. 1387 Tect-isa tr. 

(Rolls) L 15 Nou5t sotiltc of sentence, nojier facrc flons^. 
ynge of wordes, hnt swetaesse of denodon of he matire 
schal regne in hia boola c 1407 Lydce Keasen ^ Sens. 1700 
(Mercurj'l doth habounde In sotyltes fill pro.onnde. *535 
Coverdale IVisd, viiL 8 She knoweth y* sotilties oMvorde^ 

& can expounde darke sentences, SpARRYtr. Caiiar.s 

6(ri7//£<r«<rfr A 4, The. .suttletie of this Science. ^ 

7 - A refinement or nicety of thought, speculation, : 
or argument ; a fine distinction ; a nice point. 

1654 Bramh.%ll fust Find. iL C1661) 2S That prefers net 1 
a subtlety or an imr,ginar>’ truth before the bond of^peac^ 
^:x68o Butler Rem. (17^9) II. 486 They that are curiousm 
Subtleties, and ignorant in things of solid Knowledge. 

Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxix. My father delighted in 
subtleties of this kind. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sa. 
(1857) I. 191 iThe.. unprofitable subtleties of the schools- 
x8^ Mtlman St. Paurs W. 115 The lecturer had no logical 
subtleties. 1876 Freeman Form. Ceng. V. xxiv. 369 (Hej 
held that land as a plain matter of fret, and \rithoat any 


legal subUeues, as a personal gift from King WiHiam. 1903 
Ld. Haubukv in Lay Rep. 1 K. B. Div. 413 By ingemoS 
subtleties to bnng within the grasp of ie tax something 
which was not intended. 

8 . ^ Thinness, tenuity, exility; penetrativeness 
arising from lack of density. 

169X Ray Cijaiion x, (1704) 109 The subtlety, activity, and 
penctrancy of its efiluxTa. *748 Hartley Obseru. Man 1. 

§ I. 54 Admitting the Existence and Subtlety of the 
Aether. 1779 Johnson L. A, Cowley {1781) 1 . 31 Subtlety 
••*0 Its Original import means exihty of particles. 1835 
Beewst^ Hcivtan i. vi. 246, I will suppose ether to consist 
of parts difiering from one another in subtlety by indefinite 
degrees, 2803 Sir R. Bavx. Story if Sun 120 Such is the 
woadroM subtlety of the ethereal fluid. 

9 . Fineness or delicacy of nature, character, 
manner, operation, or the like ; an instance of this. 

2820 HxzLiTT Led. Dram. Lti. 17 Religious controversy 
sharpens the understanding by the subtlety and remoteness 
of the topics it discusses. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 204 
Who knou*s to what unnameable subtleties of spiritual law 
all these Pagan Fables owe their shape ! 2879 Swinburne 
Stud. Shaks. (tS 3 o) 7 The delicate and infinite subtleties of 
change and growth discernible in the spirit and the speech 
of the greatest among poets. 2888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 
c%ai. III. 54^, I doubt %vhether democracy tends to dis- 
courage originality, subtlety, refinement, in thought and in 
expression. 


Subtlist (strtlist). [f. SoBTLS a. -i- -ist. Cf. 
SuiiTiLiST.] One who is addicted to subtleties. 

*S 4 ofseeSuBrrLrsr,qaot. r829( 18S7 Hardy IPcodSanders 
III. xii. 239 A sabtlistin emotions, he cnltivated asunder 
glasses strange and mournful pleasures. 

Su’btlize, 2^- rare. [f. Sdbtle a. + -IZE. Cfi 
Subtilize,] itztr. To indulge in subtleties. 

*821 Blachw, Mag. IX. 302 The human mind is displayed 
. .in its acuteness, subtleinng to infinity. 

Subtly (srrtli), adv. Forms : a- 4-5 aotel(l)y, 
-illy, -ylly, eutely, 4-6 mittoUy, 5-6 snttely, 
(4 sotoUiche.-elycb, -il(l)iche, -ylleche, satoli, 
-elly, -il(l)i,-illy, 5 sotelyche, -yly. Sc. sutailly, 
-ellye,sutt£lly, dsottelye, sut(t)eUie, suttnlly), 
6-7 anttly. 6 subtsl(l)y, 6-7 (9) snbtlely, 
6- subtly, ffi Subtle -r -lt 2, Cfi Subtilly.] 

1 . Cleverly, dexterously, skilfully; ingeniously, 
artfully, cunningly, arch. 

^ a. IFill, Paieme 3227 We be so sotiliche be»sewed 

in hid«.^ 2387 Treytsa Higden (Rolls) VI. 425 It uos 
i-made sotilUcbe by graY'ynge craft. £2400 Desir. Troy 
3038 Hir ene..Full sutellyset, SerkJyt ^^ih heris On lbs 
browes so brj’gbt. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xliii. 170 (Harl. MS.) 
To have a sherte sotelyche I-made for his body, ^2530 
R01.L.YNO Cr^. PVwirr L 240 Tabletis of gold,. .With Saphiris 
set so suttellie and sound. 2667 iliLTOS P, L, \tii. 207 'fhoa 
seest How suttly to detaine thee I deY*ise. 

2687 Settle Rejl. Dtyden 65 Subtly contrived too. 
x8s9_ FttzGeralo OmarXsd, ITiat He who subtly wrought 
me into Shape Should stamp me back to common Earth 
again. 


2. With subtle thought or argument ; with nice 
or fine-drawn distinctions. 

CX3XS Shoreham V11.C05 Hare 030 wyt, b>’t hym by-kechej?, 
pat god so sotyllechc seebep, pat sjt so hese. a 2523 Faby’an 
Chron. viu ccxlv. (x8xx) 2S8 It is ouer suotely excused, or 
soo datkely,,wryteD, that the reder iberof shall hardely 
co.’ue^ to y# knowlege of the trouihe. rc6r T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. i. xiiL (1634) 54 In too snbtlely peardng into 
the high misterie. X59X Syly-ester Du Bartas i, ii. (1641) 
xS/i, 1 know how subtly greatest CHerks Presume to argue 
in their learned Worki 2749 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. 
Conch 5x2 Matter and Motion, however subtly dirided, or 
reason^ upon, j*ield nothing more than Matter and Motion 
stilh 2829 Lvtton Devereux il Y-iu, Let os not talk of 
these Matters so subtly. 1884 Punch 23 Feb. 87 The subtly- 
woven length Of his audataous argument. 

fS. With craft or guile; craftily, treacheionsly, 
deceitfully, insidiously. Obs. 

a. c 1325 Poem Times Edw. IL heir. {Percy Soc) ejSotelych 
for-sotbcThei doa the kjmgs best; Whan ech man hath bis 
parte The kjmgs hadi the lest. 2340 Ayenb. 26 po byeh 
ypocritessotyls, f>etsotillicheYvj'UeJ>he5e<iue. 24x4 z 6 Pci. 
Poems xiii 63 Mede wip poysoa sotyly is maynt a 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wenten 254 , 1 Yves dissymblit sultelly 
in a sanctis liknes. 2535 Coy-erdale Acts Y-ih 19 The same 
dealtc suttely with oure kynred. 1600 Holland Lrvy xxx\*. 
xiY'. £§6 How suttellj' and cautclously he had like a cun- 
ning Carthaginian, couched his words in a certeine kind of 
flatterie. 2641 Milton Ch. Gov. L y*. 15 Suttly to cast a 
Jealousie upon the Crownc. 

p. a 2548 Hall Chren.^ Hen. VIIL =0 b, Ulteryng wen- 
derous woordes, as she was before subtelly and omtely in- 
duced and taught. C1585 flL "Bs-oxsiit] Anxuj.Cartwrighi 
24 S^Tiy did M- C. so subtWy set contrary to dnmbe minis- 
ters, sufficient ministers? 1658 T. Ai.\.Ckaraci, Enemies 
Ck, 62 Let them suhilely insinuate necessary defence, sure 
enough the preparatioas they make shew a delight in war. 
2727 De Foe SysL Magic L ir. (1S40) 95 The Devil takes 
this for a handle, and subtly makes Canaan dream. 

4 . Delicately, fiaely. 

2732 Pope Ess. Man j. 219 In the nice bee, what sense so 
subtly true, From pois'oous herbs extracts the healing dew^? 
2849 Huskin Seven Lamps v. f 22. 147 The Pisan fwnt is 
far more subtly proportioned. 2S76 G. Euot Dan. Der. 
Ixvi, This Subtly-poi^ physical sosceptlbiliiy, 

5 . In a manner that defies observation, analysis, 
or explanation. 

2854 Moman Lot. Chr. xv. I II. 9 tMobammedamsm) 
dealt pr^igally in angelic appeamnecs, and Wieveo m 
another incorporeal, or, rather, subily-corporeal ra«, be- 
tween angels and men. 1874 CsiCSsShort Hist- «v. § *• *57 
The song passes swifth* and subtly into a world of romantic 
sentiment. 2879 Farrar St. Paul I. J57 Aj^frgy and 
demonstration are subtly blended throughout bis appeal- 
1890 ScriineAs Mag. Jaa 291 A very strong impressoa of 


French superiority -was Y’cry subtly instilled. 19x2 Times 
29 Oct. 5/2 A reh’^ous intolerance as subtly YTcions as was 
ever the fanatical impetus of the Crescent. 

Subtone (so-btoon). [f. Sdb- 5 c+Toke s 5 .] 
L A snbordinate tone; an undertone. 

JB94 Fr/irzKAi. I.igoTherivervrosu-rappcdin a deUcate 
grey with a golden sub-tone. i,o5 Daily Chren. i, May 
Siz Those delicate tones and suh-tones of feminine feeling 
Yv'htch mere man * is. .too dense to appremate. 

2 . Plus. A subordinate sound. 

2894 Daily N nos lo Sept. 2/4 He [sc. ^Vheatstoae] was the 
first, .to give a physical expiration of the sombre effect of 
the mmor chord, which sounds prosaic to the msthetic critic, 
** dependent on the theory of sub-tones jcslmentioned. 
[Wheatstone used * subordinate sounds ’.] 

Subtonic (spbl^rnik), a. and sb. [In A and 
B I f. Sub- 19, in B 2 f. Sub- 13.3 A. ad/. Pho- 
netics. (See quot.) 

*833 J. Rl’Sh Philos. Human Voice (ed. 2) 54 A number of 
sounds, poss^sic^.-properties analogous to those of the 
tomes; but diSenng in degree.. .From their inferiority to 
the tonics,. .whilst they admit of being intonated or carried 
coacretdy through the intervals of pitch, I have called them 
Subtonic sounds. Ibid.^ Some of the subtonic Y'ocalltles are 
purely nasal, as ; r/r, «, ng^ b, dj g, 

S. sb. 

1 . Phonetics. A ‘ subtonic’ sound. 

*833 J* Rush Philos. Human Voice (ed. 2) 55 This vocality 
of the subtonics, .is Y-ariously modified by the nose, tongue, 
leeth and lips. 

2 . Plus. The note a semitone immediately below 
the upper tonic of a scale ; the leading note. 

X854 Moore Compl, Cycl. Music. 2889 E. Proitt Har- 
meuy L § 13 The se\*enth note of the scale. .is sometimes,, 
called the ‘ Subtonic *. 

t Subtract, sh. rare. Ohs. [ad.L. subtrectus, 
pa. pple. of subtrahH'e to Subtbact.] 

L. ?A remainder. 


a 2635 Naunton Fragm. Regalia (1641) 27 Sir lohn Ferret 
was a goodly Gentleman.. and he was of a very ardent 
discent, as an heire to many Subtracts [other ed. of 2641 
abstracts] of Gentry*. 

2. A subtrahend- 

2690 Leyeoubn Curs. Math. 341 If he be carefnll to make 
his Canon *i^t, the Letters themselves uill direct him how 
to fiaxne his Divisors and Subtracts. 


I Subtract (s^trre'kt), v. Also 6 -track, [f. L. 
subiract-i pa- ppl. stem of suhiralUre (whence OF. 
subtrairc. It, sotirarre^ Pg. suhtrakir) f. sub- SuB- 
25 + to draw, cany. See also Substil\ct.J 
1 . trans. To Yvithdraw or YY*itbhold (a thing that 
is or may be used or enjoyed). Obs. exc. arch. 

2548 Act 8 3 Edv:. VL c 23 § 23 Yf anye person doe 

subtracte or withdraw e any manner of tithes. 2559-60 MS. 
Cott. Cedig. B. ix, Let not men.. move sow to subtract zonr 
helping hand. xsSt Mabbeck Bk. Fetes 58S They did not 
subtract from them their duill obedience or counted them 
from that day fonwd, no longer to be their kings. 2607 
Staiutes in Hist. JVakefeld t^am. Sch. (1892} 69 To sub- 
tract so much of the Ushers wages. *^6 Grots Greece 
L uL L 305 His ill Yvill is thus raised, and he tries to sub- 
tract from man the use of fire. 

T 2 . To remove from a place or position. Obs. . 
2574 Reg. Prhy CcurxHScot, Ser. L 1 1.374 The merchandis 
..traffiquand betuix Berwick and Edmburgh salbe sub- 
traciit and withdrawin. 2640 Bp. Hall Episc. il ytl 187 
And yet none of the aedent burdens subtracted. 2659 
Bp. Pearson Creed (1839) 303 Should we imagme Christ to 
antidpatc the lime of death, and to subtract his soul from 
future torments necessary to cause an «piration. 2676 
Glanvtll Ess. Philos. ^ Kelig. in. 27 Let him then subtract 
his Finger, and he will perceive the Quicksilver to descend 
from the Tube into the subjacent VesseL 
b. reJl. 

c 1540 BellenderCs Livy (S.T.S.) 1 . 8 (MS. A) To subtract 
I JAS". B substract] me fia sxcht of sic miserijs as oft occurris 
in 10 cure ^jus. 2657 J. Schism DispacK t 74 

If they., would subtract themselves from her obedience. 
Ibid. 5x2 IVhoe\*cr subtracts himself ^ra a former actual] 
govemour. *889 Dally Fews 28 Feb. 4/2 Whether steps 
will taken, .to preY’ent Houston from subtracting himsdf 
from the jurisdiction of one of her Majesty’s Courts. 

3 . Plath. To take away or deduct (one quantity 
from, cut of another) : see Scbtbactiox 3. Also 


absot. or intr. 

*557 Records Wketst. Kij, Wherfore I subtract j6. out 
of 28. 1574 W. Bourne Regim. Sea xx. (1577) 53 Subtract 
or take away the stars declination from the heigth. 1652 
Feivs fr. Lew Ccuntr. 8 Podex can..Adde, Multiply, Sub- 
tract, DiY-ide. 2774 hi. hlACKENZiE Marit. Surv. 62 Sub- 
tract the implement of the Declination from the half Sum, 
and take the Remainder. 1838 De iloRCAN Ess. Prob^. 
72 Remembering to subtract at the last step instead of add- 
ing. zBSa JIiNCHiN Unipl. Kiuemat. 53 We djoald get a 
better approximation stdl by subtracting the lempemture 
at 12 from the temperature at 2 second past 12, and multiply- 
ing the difference by 360a 

b. transf. and fig, . , 

a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig.Mar. 0677) ■= “ 

tracted or subducted out of the exteat of the Di'une Ferft^ 

lion, leaves still a Quotient, if I muj- so cull it. Infinite. 183B 

(F. HaVU-ood] tr. Kaai-s CriJ. Parc P. tasen <15 A law of 
the undeistauding, from which it is permuted to cevia.e 
under no pretence, or therefrom to subtruot any nher.omenon, 
lasy Geo. Euot Rcmcla ir, The iransiat pint Bu^.^u^ 
tmaed nothing from her majesty. 

1 . 474 That is »hat I suppose you iosay,..joa m-j, if you 
wish, add or subtract anjlhing. 

Hence Subtra'ctme z'bL s^ o ^ 

1601 Ray Creation u (1692) *=>9 The same Sw^bw by the 
snbSnoting daily of her £g^ 

successively. <^2850 .Vavtg. (Wcale) 46 1 here is to 

be no mlding or subtracting. 
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SUBTYPICAL, 


Snbtra-oter. rare. [f. prec. +-Er.l.] 

1 . One who subtracts. 1828-3* Webster. 

f 2 . = SdbtbaH \ sV ),. 0 bs , 1818 Todd. 

Subtraction (szJbtrre’kJan). Also 5 subtrac- 

cio(u)n,5-6 -tractioun(e,S sotraccion, [ad. late 
L. subtracito, -onem (in Vulgate tr, Gr. u^ocrroX^), 
n. of action f. subtrah^re to Subtract. Cf. It. sot- 
iraziottey Pg* suhtrac^ao. See also Substbaction.] 
f 1 . Withdrawal or removal from a place. Obs. 
C1400 Sc, Trojan iKar (Horstm.) n. 369 He.. wylfuUy in- 
to siede Hath graunted i>e sublracttoune Of Jrat relyk of 
gret renovvne To Anthenor. 143**50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) II. 
155 As in the subtraccion of Danes as vn to the maner and 
chaunce ^erof cioniclers make noo mencion [elc.l. 

2 . The withdrawal or withholding of something 
due, necessary, or useful. Also, an instance of 
this. Obs, exc. arch, 

CT4SO tr. De Imitaiione i\. x. 53 He pat is tau^t wtb he 
5*if[e of grace, andlemed wiS pebetyngof subtraccion [orig. 
subtraetionU verhcre\ 155* Abp. HAMitTOX Catech. (1S84) 

33 This plaige of subtractioun of grace. 159S in A rchjritsi 
Controv. (Camden) I. 96 By y® addicions & sotraccions af- 
firmacions & negacions, etc., of iheparticul** of his auioriiy. 
a 1655 Bp. Hall Rem. Jrbs. (1660) 163 A subtraction or 
diminution of the maintenance of studied Divines. i8j8 
Hallam bfzd. Ages (1872) 11. 242 A second^ .subtraction of 
obedience, or at least declaration of neutrality. 1833 Wad- 
Di.vCTOs* Hist. Ch. xxiii. 524 The party in France, which 
for some lime had been opposed to the subtraction of obedi- 
ence., declared its adhesion. 

b. Law. The withdrawal or withholding from 
a person of any right or privilege to which he is 
lawfully entitled. 

1660 R. Coke Poxi-tr^^ Suhj. at Ecclesiastical lava’s relate 
to.. subtraction and right of t>’thcs, oblations, &c. 17^ | 
Blackstoxe Comm, ui, 94 The suit for restitution of con- ! 
jugal rights. .is brought whenes’er cither the husband or I 
wife is guilty of the injury of subtraction, or lives separate ' 
from the_ other vritboui any sufficient reason, /bij. 231 The 
subtraction or non-observance of any of these conditions, by ! 
neglecting to swear fealty, to do suit of court, [etc.] is an 
injury’ to the freehold of the lord, 2835 Tomlins* Law^ 
Diet., Subtraction of Rents and Sendees, 

c. Logic, The exception of one class from 

another in which the excepted class is naturally 
included. In recent Diets. 

3. Math. The taking of one quantity (f out 
of) another; the operation of finding the difference 
between two quantities, the result being termed the 
remainder. Also, an instance of this. 

Compound subiraetioni see Compound /t. 2 b. 
c z6,-zsOrafteNomlrynge(Se.)L.T.%.) 10 pou most know bat 
subtraccion is drawynge of one nowmber oute of anoper 
no.mber. 254* Recorde Gr, Aries{,\nis 05 Subtraction or 
Rebating is nothing eLs,but an arte to wiindraweand abate 
one summe from another, that tlie Remainer may appeare. 
*571 Pieces Pantom. 1, xviii, Fj, Howe by subtractwnsub- 
duce ICO from 120, there rcma>*neth yourdiulsor 20. j6x* 
Dragon Pclyoolb.xv, 290 note. Subtraction of this number, 
and, in some, addition, .will rectide many gross absurdities 
in our Chronologies. Phillii'S fed. Kerse>’) S.V., Com^ 
found Subtraction^ is the Method of taking a Summ com- 
. pounded of severakdifferent Species, from another Summ 
Compounded likewise of the same sorts of Species. 1854 
OrPs Circ. Sci,j Maih,;n Proceed in like manner with each 
denomination till e subtraction Is finished. 19x0 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. xi) II. 538/2 Wc.. perform the subtractions inde- 
pendently, and then regroup the results as the remainder. 

b. iransf, and_^. Abstraction, deduction, re- 
movaL 

*534 Whitinton TuUyes Oficesi. (1540) 27 That we maye 
be as good accompters of our offyees and dutyes, and se bolhe 
in addycion and subtraction what somme maysurmounte of 
theremajTJCs. Life Milton 1. 72 By com- 

paring it with his other Account, we shall perceive. .that 
there IS notan CTiire Agreementiaanyoneofthe Paragraplis, 
but thcreare either Alterations, or Additions, orSubtractioas, 
or (Contradictions. 2820 R. J ackson AT’. Febrile Dis. (ed. 2) I. 
c27Dr.Rusb,andother American pbj-sicians carried subtrac- 
tion of blcxid to great extent in the Aimerican epidemic. 
1828 P. CwmNCHAJi N, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 325 The gift of 
a single million out of this \*ast amount is about as insigni- 
ficant as the subtraction of a grain of wheal from a peck 
measure. 1857 Miixer Elem. Client.^ Org. xiiL § i. 723 
Frorn it all the varieties of organized products might be 
obtained, by the addition or subtraction of water, oxygen, 
and ammonia. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trarv. (1909) 25 'Fhe 
world can endure the subtraction of even a justice of the 
peace with provoking equanimity. 

■ 4 . Detraction, depreciation. (Cf, Subtbactor.) 
rare, 

2890 Century Mag, XXXIX. 624^2 Of Shakspere he 
[rr. Emerson} talked much, and always without a word of 
subtraction. 

SuTjtractive (sSbtrffi-ktiv), a. [ad. med.L. 
suhlractimts, f. subtract--, see Subte.\ct v. and 
-i^’E. Cf. Pg. subtractivoI\ Invoh-ing or denoting 
subtraction, deduction, or diminution; (of a mathe- 
matical quantity) that is to be subtract^, negative, 
having the minus sign. 

2690 Levboubn Curs, Math, 80S We have therefore now 
three Prosthafk^reses of the Moon... Which since theyare 
all of the same sort, to trit, each of them subtractive [etc.]. 
2699 Phil. Trans. 352 Subtractive Ratio is that whose 

Terms are dispos’d to Subtraction, that is, to Division. 
xBta ^yooDHOUSE Astron. xiv, (1821) 381 The r^ultlng 
numerical ‘\’alues..if additi\'e of the north polar distance, 
are^subtractxve of the zenilb distance. 18x3 Monthly Mag. 
XXXVI. 307 However — Vet — Hotxoithstanding-^Nn'er. 
iheless. These may be called subtractive conjunctions; 
they all concede something, and deduct something else. 


1824 R. Jackson Vieiv Formation eta Armies 505 Besides 
measured diet, ..there are other means.. diminishing the 
volume of the fluids. ..'lliese are subtractive, viz. blood 
letting and purging. 1829 Bcntham Justice fy Cod. Petit. 
Prelim. Ex'P**”* P- ri,, To employ either draft, with., amend- 
ments, whether additive, subtractive, or substitutive. 1890 

H. B. Fine Number-Syst. Algebra J02 In reducing equa- 
lions.. subtractive terms in either member are rendered 
additive by transposition to the other member. 

b. Cryst, (See qnot. 1805-17.) 

xBoS-*7 R. Jameson C7/rtnil//«. (ed. 3) 147 1’ctrahedraland 
prismatic molecules are always arranged in such a manner 
in the interior of primitive and secondary crystals, that, 
taking them in groups of 2, 4, 6, B they compose parallelopi- 
peds... These paralleloplpeds arc by Hauy named subtrac- 
tive molecules, 2823 Brooke Crystallogr. 66 A more simple 
iheorj’ of decrement. .may be substituted for that which has 
been established upon the assumption of the irregular 
tetrahedron as the integrant molecule, and the obtuse rhom- 
boid as the subtractive molecule. 

Subtra*ctor. Substituted by Warbnrton, 1747, 
for Substractor of the folios in Shaks. Twcl. N, 

I. iii. 37. 

SubtraJicnd (su btrahend). Math, [ad. L. sub^ 
irahcndtis (sc. ntements number), gerundive of 
subtrahetre to Subtract.] Tbe quantity or number 
to be subtracted. 

1674 jEAKEv4nV//. (x6q6) 18 The number to be substracted 
..called the Subtrahend. 17x4 CexN Treat, Fractions 39 
Then substract the Numerator of the Subtrahend from the 
common Denominator. 1826 in Encycl. Metrof. (1845) I. 
428/1 The next digit in the subtrahend is greater than the 
one corresponding to it in the minuend. « 

b. iransf, A sum of money to be deducted. 

184s Carlyle Cromwell (tSjt) I. 98 Subtracting the due 
subtrahend. 1858 — • Fredk. Gt. ix. x. Here is the Princess’s 
account ; with the subtrahend, twenty-five or seventy-five 
per cent, not deducted, ipix Edinb. Rev. Jan. 138 Her 
wages ..are liable to a serious subtrahend lor the Joss., 
caused by leaving her house., in the hands of another. 
fSubtray, V, Obs. Also 5-6 subtrahe, 6 
“trah. [f- imper. sing, subtrahe or stem suhtrah- 
of L. suhtrahere to Subtbact- Cf. Substra.] To 
subtract (trans. and intr^. 

^1425 Cra/le Nomhrynge (E.E.T.S.) 13 Here he teches 
he Craft how \>ou schalt know, whan hou hast sublrayd, 
wheher hatt hast wet ydo or no. c*43o Art Nombryng 
(E.E.T.S.) 16 And so forthe subtrahe fro the totalle nombre 
in respect of he digit 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. 
(1652) 81 Voor Liquors be ordained to add and subtray, To 
make equaliiie by wisdomcof assay. 1^9 Chaloner Erasm. 
on Folly G\\, From howc many..euilles I haue subtraied 
these myselie paches- 2579 ’DiCGEsStratlot. t xv. 26 The 
last Fraction being lesse then 9 cnforceth you to Subtrahe 
one out of 4. 1588 J. Mcllis Briefe Instr. D viij, To make 
the summes equall, gather tbe total hereof.. and subtray it 
from the totall summe of your Creditor opposite. 

Su’btrea-stirer. [Sub- ( 5 .] An assistant or 
deputy treasurer. 

The specific designation of an official of Hereford and 
Truro Cathedrals, and of the Inner Temple; in U.S. of the 
official in charge of a subtreasury. 

2546, 2786 (implied in SuBTRCAsuRERSHir). 2821 Lamb 
EUUf Old Benchers Inner T„ But the worthy sub-treasurer 
— who respects his old and bis new masters— would but have 
been puzzled. 2849 Eastsvick Dry Leaves 172, 1 suddenly 
reflected that the treasurer — with alUberace of sub-treasurers 
—had departed, 2882 Aiscer Lambxx. 203 His father’s old 
and loyal friend Randal Nonis, the sub-treasurer of the 
Inner Temple. 

Hence Subtrea’surcrsliip, the office of a sub- 
treasnrer. 

\2^^yhs.Chantty•Surv, (Surtees) II. 363 Tbe Subtresorer- 
shyppe in the saide Churche. 178S J. Bacon Liber Regis 
2x02 IDiocese of YotIl The Cathedral Church. Sub 
Treasurership. 

Su'btrea sury. [Sub- 7 d.] A subordinate 
or branch treasury; organization by which 

the separate safe-keeping of tbe public funds is 
entrusted to specially appointed officers; any of 
the branches of the Treasury’ established in certain 
cities of the Slates for the receipt and safe-keeping 
of public monies. t 

2837 Calhoun Wks. III. 81 UTiis proposed reorganization 
has been called a sub-treasury, 1837-4* Hawthorne Twice- 
told T. (x85x) II, viii. 118 With their interminable brawls 
about Banks and tbe Sub-Treasurj', Abolition (etc.). 1858 
Homans Cycl. Comm, 1765/2 'ilic failures of many of these 
(banking institutions] during tbe years 1837-X842 led to the 
establishment, on the 6th August, 1846, of the Independent 
Trei^ury, or Sub-treasur>’.. .'ITic sob-treasuries forthe re- 
ception of the public funds arc at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. 2896 Daily Hews 24 July 8/5 
A telegram from Washington says that the Treasury De- 
partment has been advised that over 23 million dollars in 
gold will be turned Into tbe sub-treasuries by the banks. 
sgoi AiX-VTUDCBSherbro xxvii, 313'I’here was a sub-treasury 
at the port of SuUma; the sub-accountant forwarded down 
..revenue to tbe amount offiytoo. 

attrib. 2833.ff«e7r/,5rrV.XXnL766/2Van Buren. .after 
a four years’ struggle,.. suoxtded in making tbe ‘su’^ 
treasuo’ scheme ' law (X840). 

SU’PtriaTlgtllar, a. ^ Chiefly Zool. and BoU 
, [ad. mod.L. sxXtrianguldris ; see Sub- 20 e.] Ap- 
; proaebing the form of a triangle ; somewhat trian- 
gular. 

2787 tr, Linnaeus* Fam, Plants 763 Calodendron... Seeds 
two in each cell, subtriangular. 18*4 Du Bois LatnarcEs 
Arrangefn* The Mactr»..are marine shells, .almost 
alwaj’s subtriangular.^ 1854 Owen in Orrs Cire, Sci.^ Org. 
Hat, L 192 Ihe exocdpItals..are veryirregular subtriangu- 
lar bones. iBSiATfltwre XXIII. 605 A sub-triangular w^ge- 
shaped implement. 


So SxfbtriaJnfirnlate a.y with combining form 
Suibtrlauffula'to-. 

1849 Hardy in Proc. Berxv. Hat. Club 11 . vii. 361 Head 
sub-triangulate. 185* Dana Crust. 1. 118 Carapax sub-tri- 
angulato-ovate. 

Su’btlibe. Chiefly Zool, and Bot. [Sub- 7 b.] 
A subdivision of a tribe. 

1836-9 Todds Cycl. Anal. II, 86o/x The second sub-tribe, 
Hydradephaga^ includes the predaceous water-beetles. 2857 
[■^ee Subclass]. 2859 R. F. Burton Centr. Aft'. In Jml. 
Geog, Soc. XXIX. 84 The Wazaramo number many sub- 
tribes, the principal of which are the Wakfimbd. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 150 Tribe iv. SescIinem...Sub.tritie 
2. Coriandreffi. 

Hence Sa'btribual a., pertaining to a suhtribe. 
2882 Bentham in Jrnl, Lin. Soc. XVIII. 287 The most 
important trlbual and subtribual characters, 

Su’b triple, [ad. late L. sublriplus : see 

Sub- 10 and Tbiple al\ 

1 . Math. That is one third ot a quantity or 
number ; denoting a proportion of 1 to 3 ; (of a 
ratio) of which the antecedent is one third of the 
consequent. 

2644 Dicdy Hat. Bodies viii. § 6. 60 Which must be in sub- 
Iriple proportion of the diameter of the sunne to the dia- 
meter of the great orbe. a 1696 Scarburch Euclid (1705) 
280 As 23 to 4 inverted, is 4 to 13 viz. Subtrtple sesquiquarlal. 
1719 Quincy Compi. Disp. 24 The PiopoTliou of White I^ead 
to X.ead itself comes out still less, t. e. sub-triple. 2728 
Chambers Cycl. 

2 . Siib^triplc Spot, a moth (see quot.). 

1832 J. Rennie Buitezfl, if M. 179 The Sub.trjple Spot 
{Paramesia subiripunctulaiia). 

■Sa*btri:plicate, a. Afatk. [Sub- 10,] 

1 . Of a ratio or proportion: Being that of the 
cube roots of the quantities ; thus, 2 : 3 is the sub- 
triplicate ratio of 8 : 27. 

2656 (sec SuBDLTLicATE). X7X0 J, Harris Lcx. Tcckn. II, 
paraboloids^ are Paraboliform Curves in Geometiy; whose 
Ordinates are supposed to be in a SubtripUcate, Subquadru- 
plicate, &c. Ratio of their respective Abscissae. 1782 Phil, 
Trans. LXXl. 316 Let us see how near they come to the 
reciprocal sub-triplicate ratio of their weights. 

^ 2 . = Subtriple. (A misuse.) 

2656 Hobbes Six Lessons 1843 VII. 277 It is the 
same fault when men call. ,a third part subtriplicate of tbe 
whole. 

Snbtri-plicated, a. [Sub- 20 f.] Imperfectly 
divided into three sections. 

282* J. Parkinson Oufl, Oryctol. ssz Lip bordered inter- 
nally; columella subtripHcated. 

Subtrist (spbtri'st), a. rare. [ad. 'L.suhtnsltSf 
f. sjtb- Sub- 19 + iristis sad.] Somewhat sad. 

2820 Scott xxsx, You look subtrist and melancholic. 

Su’bteopiC/ a. and sh. [Sub- 12 b, 19.] 

A. adj. »= Subtropical. 

iB^iinCenl.Dict. 29ooB.D.jACKSOKC/orr. ,^2/. Toms, 
SubtfvpiCy applied to half-hardy plants which in temperate 
climates can thrive in summer only. 

B. sb.ph Subtropics: the regions adjacent to 
or bordering on the tropics. 

2886 'Times (Philad.) 3 May (Cent.), There are but tw'o 
counties (of Florida] in the suD-lropics — Dade and Monroe. 
2898 P. M ANSON Trop. Diseases l i. t The principal cause 
of morbidity in the tropics and sub-tropics. 

Su btro pical, o. [Sub- 12 b, 19.] 

1 . Bordering on the tropics. 

2865 EuglishmasCs Mag. Nov. 393 Some cun-ents convey 
ice into subtropical countries. 1867 Lyell Princ. Geol. (ed. 
20) I. X. X. 200 A climate approaching that now only expe- 
rienced in sub-tropical regions. 2883 Chamb. Jml. 142 The 
sponges of commerce are almost wholly obtained from 
tropical or sub-tropical seas. 

2 . Characteristic of subtropical regions; of a 
climate, character, habit, etc. between temperate 
and tropical; almost tropical. 

284* Loudon Suburban Hort. 527 Qlmates sub-lropical, 
or tropical. 2863 Dana_ Man. Geology 534 The Miocene 
flora of the vicinity of Vienna the same author pronounce 
to be subtropical. 2868 Rep. U. S. Commissiozier Agric. 
(2869) 6 Tbe. .culture of tropical and sub-tropical fruits in 
the southern States. 2880 Dawkins Early Alan in Brit. 
iuex The sub-tropical members decreased, and the temperate 
forms, .preponderated. 

Subtrude (s?btn 7 ‘d), V. [f. L. sub- Sub- 2, 
25 + trudirc to thrust.] 

X. tram. To thrust under. 

a 1846 Ditblin Rev. (Wora). 

2 . itjtn To thrust itself in stealthilj'. 

1898 Hardy Wessex Poezns 129 , 1 sec the nightfall shades 
subtrude. 

Su-btype. [-Sub- 5 c.] A subordinate type ; 
a type inemded in a more general type. 

i8«j Miller Etent. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) !. % 2. 50 Thahydro- 
chloric acid type. .forms a subtype which comprehends the 
chloride, fluorides, bTomidts, iodides, and cyanides. 187* 
Oliver Elem. Rot. 11. 122 In some Natural Orders the 
amount of variation . . is so considerable that we shall find it 
needful to employ subtj'pcs. 

Su'll'ty^pical, a. [Sub- 19.] a. Of the cha- 
racter of a subtype, b. Kot quite typical ; lying 
between the tj’pical and aberrant forms. 

2837 SwAiNSON Hat. Hist, Birds II. 4 The first three of 
these sub-families constitute the aberrant circle.. .The fourth 
is the sub-typical. Ibid. 76 The Pifrinae constitute tbe 
subl>*plcal group of this family [j<r, the Atnpeltttar]. 2854 
Woodward Molhnea iL 241 Tbe Bivalve Shell-flsh..con• 
stitute ihesecoad or sub-tj*pical group in the quinarj* s>’stem. 
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I! Snbncola (siJbiiJ-kw/la). Also anglicized 
{rare) subuoule. [L. dim. f. sub under + •ubre to 
put, as in exuere, inJu/re.} a. A kind of shirt. or 
under-tunic worn by the ancient Romans, b. In 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, a tunic worn beneath 
the alb, scndng as a kind of cassock. 

tCf. c T450 CArCRAVE Life St. Gilbert 125 My auclor her 
settelh a word ‘subucula* wh^ch ts both an awbe and a 
schert.] 

1660 R. Coke Pozver^ 162 That everj* Priest celebrat- 

ing Mass, hath his Corporal, and Subucule \viis/r. Subumie] 
under his Alban, 1849 Rock C/t. Fathers I. v, 460 Besides 
the alb.. the Anglo-Saxons^ wore another garment.. the 
subucala. 1877 Eucycl. Brit, Vl, 456/2 It was a custom of 
the Romans to wear two tunics. , .The one ne.xt the skin was 
knowm as the suhuc/ila. 

Subulate (si«-bi»n/t), a. Bot. and Zoo!, [ad. 
mod.L. subulStus, f. subula awl : see -ATE -. Cf. 
F. subnlJ.I Awl-shaped ; slender and tapering to 
a point. 

17S0 J. Lee Intrcii. Bet. l. xiii. (1765) 31 Subulate, Awl- 
shaped. fjSs Phil. Trans. LXXV. 9 Our bird . . has a weak, 
slender, subulate bill. 1783 Martvn Lett. Bet. xiiL (1794) 
132 Flowers in a spike, with a subulate receptacle. 18x7 
Kirbv & Sp. F.ntomol. xvii. 1 1. 33 Their long and large head, 
armed with very long subulate mandibles. 1887 W.Phillips 
Brit. Diseomyeetes 303 Margin unevenly fringed with some- 
Avhat roughened subulate hairs. 

Cemb. 184s LtNDLEY Sch. Bet. viii. (185S) 136 Radical 
leaves subulate-striated. 1870 HooKER.y<Krf. Ftera 206 In- 
volucral bracts.. subulate-lanceolate. 

So Su'bnlated a., with comb, form Sn-bnlato-. 

X7S* Htu. Hist. Anim. 405 The beak of the Sturnus Is of 
a subulated figure. 1760 J. Lee tntrsd. Bet. 11. xx. (1765) x 18 
The upper Filament is stibulaio-setose. 1773 G. White 
Selbeme, Te Barrz'n^en 8 Jaly, Thn/iiffelesex liiruniiinis, 
with narrow subulated win^. 1833 Hooker in Smith's Eng. 
Ftera V, 1. 21 Leaves subulato-setaccous. 

Subulifonu (siHbi<<-lifpjm), a. [ad. mod.L. 
stihuli/ormis, f. subula awl : sec -roiiir.] Snbulate. 

2859 Mayne Expos, Lex. 2866 Treas, Bot. 

+ Subnlon. Obsi £ad. L. suhnlOf f. suhula awl.] 
A young hart (with straight unbranched horns). 

2&>7 ToPSEtx Foztr-f, Beasts 222 tttar^.^ Of Spittards & 
Subulons. It'id, 133 'Phe dung of Harts curcth the dropsle, 
espwiallyofaSuhulonorj’oungHart. iCSSHotsizAmiotir^’ 
n.viii. 260/s He beareth Argent, a Subulons (or a Brocards) 
head, proper... Tlzis bead o/a Subulon, is bom bytbo name 
of Subell. 

t Subifmber, Oh. rara-^, [f. L. sub Sun- 
2 + umbra shadow Cf. subumbrage s,v. Sub- 2.] 
irans. To shelter. 

CX470 Harding Chron. lxiii. vi, Under shryne buiyed and 
subumbred Emong al CorUten kynges worthy to be re- 
membred. 

11 Subumbre'lla. Zool. [mod.L. ; see SoB- 
r f.] The internal ventral or oral disk of a hydro- 
zoan ; the concave muscular layer beneath the 
umbrella of a jelly-fish. 

1878^ Bell ir. GegenhauFs Com/. Arrat. roS In the hle- 
duss it a muscular layer] is limited to the surface which 
carries the gastric apparatus, where it forms the ‘sub-um- 
brella *. 28^ Rollestos & Jackson Anim. Life 248 Scat- 
tered ganglion cells in connection with this [inner nen-e] 
ring He in the ectoderm of the sub>umbrella. 

Hence Subumljre’llar a. [Sub- i b], beneath the 
umbrella ; pertaining to the subnmbrella, 

2877 Huxley Anat. /nv. Anim. iii. 237 A sub*umhrellar 
cavity wth a roof formed by the umbrella, 

i" Subxi*3Xioxi. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. subuniOf 
rendering late Gr. vttS under one) 

Htpheit : see tJ2»iON.] Incomplete union (of wo^ds 
or syllables). 

[The L, word is used - h^hen; cf. ; — 1665 R. Johnson 
Scholars Guide 2 A Subunio (•) used i. when two whole 
>\'ords are united, as pale-faced. 2. when one part of the 
word is \^Tit at the end of one line, and the other at the 
beginning of the next. 2685 Matlock Fax Nava Artis 
Scr:6. 2a] 

2648 Hexham Du. Diet. ir. Gram. B bb, HjTshen is a Note 
of Sub-union, either of tv.’O words.. or of the Connexion of 
two or more Syllables together. 1688 Holme Armemry in. 
V. 251/1 Hy/heUf is a mark of subunion either of two words, as 
Self-low; or of the inflection of tiro Syllables ar the end of 
a Line, and the beginning of th^ succeeding Line thus =. 

Suburb (sr^burb). Forms: pi. 4-5 8nb(b)- 
arbes, -is, (-ys), -urbis, 5-7 suburbes, 6-7 
subburbs, suberbs, (4subaarbis, 5 -orbz, sott- 
barbys, subbardes, -ars, -ers, 6 -arbs, -ardes, 
aubberbes, -is, -urbes, -ys, -orbes, sub-vrbs), 
5— suburbs ; also 5 so'Wtbbarbys, -ez, 6 southe- 
barbis (see South-2); sing, 4-7 suburbs, 5 
6ub(b)arbe, subbarde, 7- subtirb. [a. OF. sub- 
{p')urhey pi. •eSy ad. L. suburbitwtf pi. -ffl (med.L. 
also f.rrr 3 Sub- ii -t- urbs ciXy. Cf. Sp., 

Pg. stiburhiol\ 

1 . The country lying immediately outside a to^vIl 
or city ; more particularly, those residential parts 
belonging to a town or city that lie immediately 
outside and adjacent to its walls or boundaries. 

a. eolUct.pl. 

e 2380 Wtclip Whs. (iSSo) 364 1^1 hadden subarhls to fede 
her he beestis h^t schuld iJe oaVed sacrifice to god in h® 
temple. ri385 Chaucer Ctsn. Yeom. Frol. 104 In the 
suburbes ofa toan,.Lurkynge in hemes and in lanes blynde. 
X3S7 TRE\ns\ Higden (Rolls) IV, 211 An oxe sjxik toa plovr^ 
man in he subarbes of Rome. 2398 — Barth, de P. R. xtv. 
xii. (Tollem. MS.J Sichem, hat was a cite of socoure with 


subbarbes [ed. 253$ subardes, 1585 suburbes] herof in mounte 
EfTraym. C2430 Lydg. A/f«./'orwr (Perc>* Soc.) 4 Florcn- 
Ijmcs, and Venjxyens, And Estcrlin^es, . . aft jt this maicr 
riding, P.Tssid the subbarbts to mete withe the Kyng. 1420 
Rolls of Parlt, V. 23/1 Fletestrete in the subbardes of 
London. esepteOseney Reg. 6 p* church of seynte marj*e 
Mawdelcyn the which is i-sett in thesubbarbls of oxonforde. 
1493 in Voung Ann. Barier-Surg. Lend. (1890) 67 U'jthvn 
this cj’te or subbers of the same. 25*3 Act 14 4 25 Hen. F///, 
c. 3 § 5 With>*n either of the said Townes of Lyn and Great 
Yarmouth or Suburbes of the same. 1592 Gbeenc Vision 
Wks, (Grosart) XII. 259 He trudgetb towards Antwerpe, 
where in the suberbes, hee beard ofhi.s wife, 1593 Nasne 
C/ im/VTl. Wks, 1904 11.148 London,whatarethySuburb« 
but licensed^ Stewes? 1613 Smaks. Hen. VI I L \\ iv. 76 
Theres a trim rabble let in: are all these Your faithfull 
friendso* th*Suburbs? t66%Bal:er*sCltro/t.,Ccntin. Chas. /, 
50X That part of the Suburbs of London commonly call^ 
(^\*cnt Garderu a 1720 St.\\zi.Hist.Qual'ers (1795) II. vir. 

2 At London, and in the suburbs. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hisi.Ref. IlI.223They..had resolved to bum the suburbs, 
in order to preserve the city within the walls. 1875 Helps 
See. Press, iv. 59 How this ugly lot of suburbs would join 
with that usly lot, and that there would soon be one con- 
tinuous street, 
fb. collect, sing, 

^ 2395 E. E. wills (1882) 9 In the parosch of seynt sepuJere 
in the stihurbe of londoru C1440 Prom/. Parv. 482/1 Sub. 
urbe, of a cyte or wallyd tonme (A", suburb or sowthbarb>'s 
of cj'te), suburhium^ ruburbanum. 2692 Wood A th, Oxon. 

I. 9 He was sent to Gloucester College, in the Suburb of 
OxofL 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersej*). U853 Newman Hist. 
.$'^. (1873) 1. r. ii. 70 Its aties..weTe surrounded ^yond 
their fortifications by a suburb of fields and gardens.] 

2. An}' of such residential parts, having a definite 
designation, bonndary, or organization. 

a, sing. form. 

1433 Lvdc. St. Edmund App. 395 Not ferre out of the 
toun In a subarbecallydRysbj'gate. 2665 MANLEvGri?//f/x* 
Lovo C. Wars 955 Suddenly a suburb beyond the River, 
that might have been defended, w'as quitted, a 2700 Evels'n 
Diarv 15 Jan. 2645, I went to the Ghetto, where the Jewes 
dwell as in a suburb© by themselues. 2727 De Foe Tour 
Gt. Brit. III. XI. 34 This Street is call'd the Cannon-Gate, .. 
which Parr, tho' a Suburb, is a Kind of Corporation by 
itself, as Westminster to London. xBjSMaccilliyray Trav. 
Humboldt V. 68 Crossing the Indian suburb, the streets of 
which were verj‘ neat. 2869 Freeman (1877) 

III. xii. 109 The monks of Saint Stephen already dwelt in 
their suburb beyond the walls of (^en- 1913 Standard 
20 June 7/7 The people of Clapham, or Cricklewo^, or 
C/apfon, or any other subarb. 
t D. //. form ‘Ofitli sing, conconi. 

1610 HovLhSO Camden's Brit. 810 The suburbs of Gates- 
head, which is conioined to Newcastle, a 2668 Lassels 
Voy. Italy (169S) I. 58 A continual Suburbs of stately villas ' 
and villaces, 2753 De Foes TtntrCt. Brit, (ed. 5) HI. 2x4 
The Ma«ei-place and St. Nicolas's Church, from whence, ; 
for a good Way, shoots out a Suburbs to the North-east, . , 
and each Suburbs has its particular Church. 

3 . Irons/, and /g. {p/,, rarely sing.) Ontljdng 
parts, outskirts, confines, pnrlieus. 

a. of localities. 

X38a WvcLiP xlv. 2 On eche part it shal be halewid 
in f)*ue bundrid^ by f)*ue hundrid, four maner by cumpas, 
and in fifti cubitis in to the suburbis therof bi cumpa«:. 
2602 Dent Pathxu, Heaven 3*3 HI company is the suburbs 
of Hell. 2604 E. G(rimstone 1 D' Acosta’s Hist, Indies in. iv. 
128 They come to the Hands of Guadelupe Dominique,., 
and the rest, which .. be as it were, the suburbs of the Indies. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage{i6i4)Qi Constantine raised these 
suburbes of Hell, and destroj’cd both the customes, statues, 
and temple it selfc. 1635 QvAHL^Embl. v. vi. (1718) 270 
To heavVs high city I direct my Journey, \Vhose spangled 
suburbs entertain mine eye. 263s Fuller Ch. Hist, vi. § 2 

II, cSsllie Kitchin..writfa the Larder and Pantrey the ne- 
cessary suburbs thereof. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 773 [Bees] 
Flic to and fro, or on the smoothed Plank, The suburb of 
thir Straw-built Cittadel,.. confer Thir Stale affairs. <12703 
Burkitt On N. T, Lukexxiii. 42 Even then, when he b in 
the suburbs of hell, he will blaspheme. 

b. of immaterial things. 

1599 '^K%\KZ Lenten Stuffe WTcs. 1905 III. 174 The vaward 
or subburbes of my narration. ^ x6^ D. Rtoers Naafnan 
363 They would never come wdtbin the condition or suburbes 
of mercy. 1650 Taylor Holy Living ii. § 6. 142 When our 
fortunes are violently chang’d, our spirits are ucchang’d, if 
they alw'ayes stood m the Suburb and expectation of 
sorrowes. 2653 Fuller Best Act Oblht. 2 Lent b a season 
for sorrow, thb Week is the suburl^ of Lent. 28M-55 De 
Quincey Cortfss. Wks. iBgo III. 293 In summer, m the fm- 
mediate suburbs of midsummer. 2848 Loncf. Fireside, 
Resign, v, Thb life of mortal breath Is but a suburb of the 
life eij'sian. 2863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. xrii. 445 
Silence is an embryo of a man,.. a man dwelling in the 
suburbs of sense, 

c. Joailar. 

a 2658 Clevel.^nd Poems (1687) 326 The Suburbs of my 
Jacket are so gone, I have not left a Skirt to sit upon. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. (rarely in 
pi. form) passing into adj. *= Belonging to a suburb 
or the suburbs, Suburbak. Now rare. 

XS9X Nobody 4* Sotneh. I, Hcares queanes mainlaind in 
cuery suburb streete; 1593 Marlowe Lucan’s sst Bk. 560 
Those that inhabited thesuburbe fieldes Fled- 2662 Gerbier 
Brief Disc. 19 'Hie Windows on the London and Suburbs 
Houses, x68o Ow'av Orphan ProL 20 The harmless Life 
Of Saborb Virgin or of Citj' Wfe. a 2721 Prior Turtle 
^ Spamnv 424 Hear thy dirty Off-spring Squall From 
Bottles on a Suburb-Wall. *8it Scott Don Redenck 11. 
xxxix, The spark that, from asuburb-bovel’s hemth Ascen^ 
ing, wraps some espit^ in fhwe. 1820 Keats Lamra 11. 20 
From the slope siocofa saburbhill. zSSTCentury^mag. 
Oct. 821/2 The houses. .grow up stories higher %'iHas— - 
suburb bouses. , . 

+ b. =s Belonging to or characteristic of the 
suburbs (of London) as a place of inferior, debased. 


SUBUEBAN, 

and esp. licentious habits of life (cf. quots. 1593, 
1613, in sense i). (/re^. in I7tli cent.) Obs. 
Suburb sinner i a loose woman, prostitute. 

2598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iii, If I can buthold 
him vp to his height,.. it will do well for a suburbe-humor. 
*599 — Cynthia's Rev. xl iv, We cannot haue a new 
peculiar court-tire, but these retainers will haue it ; these 
Suburbe-sunday.waiters. x6o8 Dekker Lanth. 4 Candle 
Li. Wks. (Grosart) HI. 266 Belzebub..knowes, that these 
Suburb sinners haue no landes to Hue vpon but their legges. 
2633 jMarmion Fine Companion G 2 Ihere's a wench that 
has her Suburb trickes about her, I irarranL 1638 Nabbes 
B ride 1. iv, \ou nialkin of suburb authoritj* set up only to 
frightcrows. 2649M1LTON A'f/ivu. Prtf., Dissolute swordmen 
and Suburb roj-sters. 1664 Cotton Scarran. iv. (x6^) 136 
Some duriy Suburb drab, a 2668 Davenant AVrt'j fr. 
Plimouth 111. i, You look in this light habit Like one of the 
Suburb-Sinners. 

C. = SUBURBIOAKIAK. rare. 

28x3 Examiner x Mar. 232/2 The six suburb Bishopricks 
shall be re-established. 

d. + suburb dross, bee-glne, Pbopoljs (see 
quot. and cf. quot. 1667 in sense 3 a). 

2657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying.Ins. 258 Propolis Is as much 
as suburbe dross, with which the Bees fasten the skirts of 
the Hive to the board, 

SubnrbaZL (subii'jban), a. and sb. [ad. L. sub- 
ttrbaniis, f. sub Sub- 1 i -j- urbs city : see -an. Cf. F. 
suburbaitty It., Sp., Pg. stth/rbanoi} A. adj. 

L Of or belonging 10 a suburb or tbe suburbs of 
a town ; living, situated, operating, or carried on 
in the suburbs. 

a 2625 Fletcher Faithf. Friends 11. ii, To yield At first 
encounter may befit the stale Of some suburbane strumpet, 
but not her, 2632 Bratkwait Whimzies, A/parator 131 
A pestilent headpeece hee ha*s to blow up suburbane 
tracers; with whom hee trucks. <2x661 Holyday Ji^enal 
(1673) 18^2 The Rich had stately Monuments on the sides of 
the pubiick ways in their own suburbane fields. 2672 
AfiLTON P. R. tv. 243 Athens.. native to famous wits Or 
hospitable, in ber sw'eet recess. City or Suburban, studious 
walks and shades. 2752 T. Edwards in Richardson’s Cerr. 
(1804) 111. 29, 1 will hope that. .the air of your agreeable 
suburbane North-End, will restore j-ou. X7S1 Cowper 
Retrrem. 481 Suburban villas, highway-side retreats, That 
dread th* encroachment of our growing streets. 28^ Loudon 
knc^-cl. Card, (ed. 2) § 7285 The suburban rilia..is of 
limited extent, but contains a small kitchen-ga^en and 
stables.. .Such rillas are occupied more byprofessionalmen 
and artists. 2837 Lockhart Scott L iv. X20 His chosen 
intimate. .continued to be.. Mr, John Ir^'ing— his suburban 
walks with tvhom have been recollected sp tenderly. 1S49 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. iii. I. 352 They reside. .at suburban 
countr\’ scats surrounded by shrubbenes and flower gardens, 
2855 ibid. xvTti, IV. 243 Among tbe suburban residences of 
our kings, that whichstood at Greenuich had longheldadis- 
tinguishw place. 2883 Ztfn* Tiwr/LXXV. iso/aThe specu- 
lative builder., has bmme tbe pest of suburban London. 

2 . Irons/. Having characteristics that are regarded 
as belonging especially to life in the subnrbs of a 
city ; having the inferior manners, the narrowness 
of view, etc. , attributed to residents in suburbs. 

28x7 Byron Beppo Ixvi, A fifth’s look’s i-nilrar, dowdyish, 
and suburban, i860 E&iersok Cend. Life, IVonhtp Wks. 
(6obn) II. 403 If you follow the suburban fashion in build- 
ing a sumptuous-looking house for a little money, it will 
appear to all eyes as a cheap dear house. 

3. ss SUBURBICARIAN, rare. 

1858 J. Martxneau Stud. Ckr. 204 Tw-o names are gi>'en 
in.., those of Hj-ppolytus, a suburton clergjinan, and of 
Caius, whose charge lay within the citj’ itself. • 

B. sb. 

*i* L sb. pi. Suburbs. Obs. 

a 2340 'iiA^leol.E Psalter Cant. 52opesuburbanj's ofgomor. 

2 . a. A suburban residence, b. A resident in 
tbe suburbs. 

2856 Newt-tan Callista xxii. 195 Gin truth give me a 
handsome suburban with some five hundred slaves. 1906 
Westm. Caz. x Sept. 3/x AH good suburbans congratulate 
themselves on the choice of their abode. 

Hence SubuTbandom, -bood, suburban condi- 
tions of life, the residents of the suburbs collec- 
tively; SnbuTbanisin, the characteristics of 
suburban life ; a suburban peculiarity ; SubuTb- 
anite, a resident in tbe suburbs ; Subnrba'iilty, 
the condition of being suburban ; an instance of this, 
a suburban characteristic, feature, locality; Sub- 
uTbanize v. Irans., to render suburban. 

290a speaker 23 Dec. 284/1 The respectabllitlts 
genieelness of mere *suburbandom. 2879 Ilaenu Mag . 

28S/1 There is. .another side to this storj*, which the s^- 
urbaiihood of Manchester w-otM like greatly to tell, 

Mrs. H. Ward Roll. Elmere it. xi, A county frc. SiOTeyJ, 
which is throughout a strange mixture of f 

the desert, ^“1- « AP’’' *'1 bv 

middle.aged suburbanism rejuvenated 
fresh ex^rience. rorr Tvrreu. in ^ 9 l'‘ 

There se^ to have l4en suburbariisms 

like the Praenestine vulgan^;-of droppmg 

of a w^rd. oS’ fhe^^pm^eJ otoLt 

faction among i^uburbanites ^ Mavor’s Show 

x8o5 Westm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 7/2 The ^rd ^>^5 &now 

brings out the subortonite *0 ^^Sbi/r^nitie 2833 

Neig^bourh^ in tte Su^httr^^ J^^^^ 

New Monthly Mag. AXAVii. 50 iuburbaniiv 

Tc^uih going a £ n“r«s' in 

The^who^e dlSict, though so near the c.l^ 

^ not ^r •snburbanired. ijor Daz^ c W ry M^SA 
The district is. .becoming snhutbanised and unfit for -sport. 
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SUBVERSION. 


* 1 * Suburbars, sd. pL ? Error for suburbans (cf. 
prec. B. i). But cf. Suburbles. 

XS30 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 290 To every hospitall w‘m 
the citie of York, and also unto the subarbars of tlje same. 

+ Subnrljed, a. Ohs, rare-^, [f. Suburb + 
-ED 2,] Having a suburb or suburbs. 

x6o2 R. Carew Cornwall 120 Bottreaux Castle, seated on 
a bad harbour of the North Sea, and suburbed with a poore 
market towne. 

Suburbia (s»b 5 ubia). [f. Suburb +-1AI.] A 
quasi-proper name for : The suburbs {esp, of 
London). 

1896 IVesim, Gaz. 20 Apr. 8/1 Suburbia also was very 
irreat in primroses and maiden*hair fern posies, igoj H. 
Wyndham Flare Footlights xix, Adrian took a leisurely 
survey of the room and its occupants. Both reflected Sub- 
urbia very strongly. 

+ SubUTbialy (i, Obs, rare. [f. L. subttrbinm 

Suburb + -au.] = Suburban. 

1602 R, Carew Cornwall loi Yet do they prescribe in a 
suburblall market (as I may terme it) to Plymmouth for 
their reliefe. 1778 T. Warton in Johnson & Steevens 3 ‘/:«itj. 

V. 266 Moor*ditch.. opened to an unwholesome and impass- 
able morass, and consequently not frequented by the citizens, 
like other suburbial fields which were remarkably pleasant. 
1B61 Stephens & Burn Bk. Farm.Bnild, Index 5^^2 Sub- 
urbial dairy farming. 

t Subu*rbiau, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. subur* 
Suburb + -AN.] A. adj. Suburban; in 17th 
cent, often with reference to the licentious life of 
the (London) suburbs (cf. Suburb 4 b). 

1606 H01.LAND Sutton. 59 There is yet to be seene the 
place of his nourcery, within a suburbian house belonging 
to his Aunccsters. 1609 Rout.ey Search for Money (Percy 
Soc.) 37 NVe should returne back to the suburbian bordello 
(before mentioned). 1632 Massinger City Madam in. i, 

I know them — swaggering, suburbian roarers. 1653 Constd. 
Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 47 Some of the Middlesex or Sub- 
urbian Justices. 1675 T. Duffett Mock Tempest 111, i, Not 
pledge me, thou salt Suburbian Hackney, not pledge me. 
1732 Lond. Mag, I. 334 Give some share of credit to the 
out-lying night-walkers, and Suburbian ghosts. zSioCradub 
Borough xviii. 244 Suburbian prospects, where the traveller 
stops To see the sloping tenement on props. 

B. sh. A resident in the suburbs. 

1607 Dekker Kui's. Conjtir. (1842) 55 All the brokers in 
Long Lane Houns*ditcbj or else wher, with all the rest of : 
their colleagued suburbians that deale vppon ouerwome i 
commodities. 2679 Dryden Limherham iv, i, Down with 
the Suburbians, down with them, a 1704 T. Brown Lett, 
fr. Dead Wks, 1720 11 . 248 A true profligate Suburbian. 
1:760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. J799 I. 232 You cockneys now 
beat us suburbians at our own weapons. xSa^ C. M. West- 
MACOTT Engl. Spy I. 287 Scum of the suburbians. 

SuburDican (sabs-jhikan), a. [ad. L. type 
*su6urbicanus, {. siibttrbium Sdbukd, after suburbi- 
cSyius.1 = SuBCMioaniAN. 

x6^9 Gaudeh Tears Ch. 1. i. 27 One Ecclcsiasticall polity 
[whichl,, extended, not onely to the walls of that city, but to 
the suburbican distributions. x68x R. L'Estrance Apol. 
for Protest, VI, i. 51 The Suburbican Places of about an 
hundred Italian Miles from Rome, 2687 W. Johnston 
Abby Lands x6 The Suburbican Diocess of Rome, 1782 
Priestley Corrupt, Chr. II. xl. 289 The popes, .had no,, 
authority beyond the suburbican provinces. 1884 Times 
I Feb, 6 T wo of the six Suburbican Secs being vacant at the 
same time. 2894 Tablet Aug. 174 St. Bonaventure.,was 
compelled to accept the Suburbican See of Albano. 

t SuTjUrbica'rial, a. Ohs. rare-'. [Formed 
as next + -AL.] = next. 

x688 Proc. Pari, of Paris upon Pope's Bull 25 Is he per- 
suaded that His Power reaches no farther than the Diocess 
of Rome, and his Patnarchship than the Neighbouring 
Provinces, stiled Suburbicarial? 

SuburbicariaA (soboibikeo-rian), a, [f. late 
L. suburbicarius, f. suburbiuin Suburb, after urbU 
edrius Ubbicary. Cf. F. subtirbicaire, Pg, subur^ 
bicay‘ioI\ Applied to the dioceses (now six in 
number) around Rome, and to their churches, etc., 
which are subject to the jurisdiction of the Pope 
as metropolitan and the bishops of which form the 
body of cardinal bishops. (The term has been 
more widely used by some.) 

' xfiS 4 Owen Docir. Saints* Persev. Pref. E 2, I have spent 
some lime in the consideration of mens conjectures of tho.se 
suburbicarian Churches. 2657 Heylin Ecclesia Find. 305 
His first Epistle, inscribed to the Bishops of Lucanla, an- 
other of the Suburbicarian Provinces, which made up that 
Patriarchate.^ 2715 Bentley Serin, x, 354 When the empire 
wa.s first Christian the Bishops of Rome had no more under 
their Inspection than the Suburbicarian Regions. 2840 
Milman Hist, Chr. III. 371 Within the city, he [re. ihe 
Pope] presided over above forty churches, be.sides the sub- 
urbicarian districts. 2853 E. H. Browne Expos. 3g Art. 
xxxvii. § 2 II. 635 It has been proved, that the suburbicarian 
Churches meant those within the district, which belonged to 
the Vicarhts Urhis. 2893 F. W. Puller Print. Saints fy 
See of Rome 14 The relations of the Bishop of Rome to his 
suburbicarian suffragans. 

Suburbioai^ (sSbSubikari'), a. {sb.) [ad. 
late L. suburbicarius (see prec.).] 

1 . = SUBUBBICAMAN. 

2654 Bramhall fust Vind. v. (1661) 93 One who under- 
stood the ancient proper bounds of the Roman Patriarchate 
as well as any man, doth limit it to the Suburblcary Churches, 
that is a part of Italy, and three Islands, Sicilia, Sardinia 
and Corsica. -1692 Sir T.P. Blount 11 TheSuburbicary 
Region of Italy. 2725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, iph C. 1 . 11, v, 
252/1 Some Provinces of Italy were distinguish'd by the 
Names of Suburbicary and Annonary. 1853 E. H. Browne 
Expos. 3Q Art. xxxvii. § 2 II. 635 As to the limits of the 
Roman Patriarchate, much depends on what is meant by 


•Ctxt ittm Suhttrhieary Churches. *908 Ch. Times 5 June 
761/2 Rome, with the suburbicary region, had long enjoyed 
a certain political independence. 

•fb. sb.pl. The suburbicarian provinces of Italy. 
1665 Stilungfl. Grounds Protest. li.vi. Wks. i^^oQ 

IV, 426 All the Provinces in the Diocese of Italy., which 
Provinces the Lawyers and others term Suburbicaries. 

+ 2 . Suburban. Obs. 

2654 H. L'Estrance Chas. / (1655) 224 Such numerous 
rows of stately and ambitious buildings, as made old London 
envy the magnificence of her Sub-urbicary sister. 

Suburbles, sb, pi. In 5 subarblis, 6 suber- 
billis. Obscure pi. form of Suburb. 

24. . Chaucer'' s Catu Yeom. Prol. 104 (MS. Camb.), In the 
subarblis of a toun.^ 2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, xvi. v. 
(2821) II. 462 He brint the suberbilHs of Carlele. 

t Su'burbless, a. Obs. [f. Suburb + -less.] 
Without suburbs. 

2650 Fuller Pisgah v. 290 Jerusalem. .being on the East 
and South suburbless. 

tSubutra'quian. Obs. rare, [f. L. sub 
utraqut^ sell, specie under both kinds.] One who 
advocates the administration of the Sacrament 
in both kinds; *=Utraqui8 T. (Cf. Calixtin i.) 

2649 Owen Shak, ^ Transl, Heaven ij* Earth 22 Hath 
not Germany,, Hieromc and Subutniquians to answer for? 
1662 Animadv. on* Fiat Lux* u. 74 Poor men., whom 
they called Waldenses, Atbigenscs, Lollards, . . Subutra- 
quians, Picards. 

Su'bvarisety. [Sub- 7 b.] A subordinate or 
minor variety, esp. of a domestic animal or culti- 
vated plant. 

2802-12 Bentham Ratioiu fudic, Evid. (1827) IV. 536 
Men of the class of professional lawyers, .being, under all 
their varieties and sub-varieties, men. 2822 Pinkerto.v 
Peirat. Introd. p. it, Some [writers) have Varieties; and 
Werner, with a truly German want of taste, lias added Sub- 
species and Sub-varieties. 2822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) 
H. 405 Some pathologists have set down Arachnitis as a 
sub-variety of the mcnlngic form. x868 Darwin Anim. ^ 
PI. I. i. 18 There is not sufficient evidence that any of these 
ancient dogs belonged to the same identical sul>varieties 
with our present dogs. 2875 E. White Life in Christ in. 
xxiii. (1878) 336 The original distinct kinds of living things, 
out of which all subvarieties have sprung. 

Su'bva-ssal. Chiefly Sc. Oht. exc. Hist, 
[Sub- 9 (b),"} An under-vassal ; a vassal of a vassal. 

2480 Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 52/1 His landcs of Wyndale 
quhilk he haldes of [le lard of ^estre in preiudice and skath 
of he said Richart his subvossale & tennand. 1565 Keg, 
Prizty Council Scot. I. 358 Gif he be Erie, Lord, Barroun, 
frehaldar, wassale. subwassall, fewar, or hcritour. x6o6 
Acts Pari. Scot.f jas.yi (1816) IV. 287/x Actanentselting 
of fewis be subvasselHs of walrd landls. 2682 Stair hist. 
Law Scot. I. xui. 236 Charters granted by his l2C. the king's) 
Vassals to their Sub-vassals. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II, 
200 The subvassals were,. subject, incases of rebellion, to 
the same forfeitures and penalties, as the immediate vassal, 
2838 W. Bell Diet, Law Scot, 88 B, the subvassal, has thus 
two superiors; A, from whom he derives his right,. and the 
Crown, which is his mediate superior- 2858 Carlyle 
Gt. tu. vi. <28721 1 , 251 They shall be Subvassalsunderusas 
Hereditary Duke, 2878 Leckv Eng, in jSth Cent. I. il 171 
The great charter compelled the barons to grant their sub- 
vassals mitigations of feudal burdens. 

Hence Su*bvaissaXa£fe, the condition of being a 
subvassal ; a property held by a sullvassal. 

*775 L». Shaw Hist. Moray 11. 223 On the West side of the 
river.. is Coulclachie, a subvassalage of Angus Macintosh. 
2838 VV, Bell Diet. Law Scot, 83 This would be to deprive 
A of his subvassalage, which no act of the Crown or of B 
can accomplish. 

f SubvasaoUT, Sc. Obs. rare-'^. Also aub- 
vavassour. [ad. meLL. ssebvassor, for *subva- 
vassor ; see SUB- 9 {b) and Vavassour.] = prec. 

24 .. Act Malcolm II, c. 9 pai hat haldls of knychlis he 
quhilkis are callit subuauasouris [Skene Reg. Maj. 3 sub- 
vassours ; orig. subvassores]. 

tSubve’ct, V. Obs. rare~^. [f. L. sttbvechy 
: pa. ppl. stem oi subvehere, f. sub- Sub- 2^-\-veh^re 
to carry.] trans. To bring forward, 

X64X J, Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 158 To this purpose 
then, let us here subvcct such safe and necessary rules. 

t Subve'ne, Obs.rarer-'^, subvenD^e^ 

f. sub- Sub- 2^-^ venire to come.] intr. To come 
as a relief or remedy. 

2756 Wabburton View Bollngbrake* s Philos, iv.-ei-i A 
future state must needs subvene, to prevent the whole Edifice 
from falling into ruin. 

i* Subve’nt, v, Obs. rare~-K [f. L. snbvent-, 
pa. ppl. stem ol subvenJre (see prec.).] trans. To 
come to the help of. 

a 2630 S. Page Expos. Ld*s Prayer (1631) 26 That none 
but the preseruer of man, can either preuent the euill that 
we feare, orsubuent vs in the ciiil! wee feele, 

t Subventa*neous, a. Obs. [f. mod.L. sub- 
ventdneus^ f. L. sub Sub- i a -i- veniuvi wind ; see 
-ROUS. Cf. obs, F. suhventanii\ V^^indy ; esp. of 
unfertile eggs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iii, xxi. 162 The relation 
of the Mares in Spaine, and their subventaneous conceptions, 
from ibe westemc w’md^ 2666 S. Parker Free ft impart, 
(1667) 79 Theories in Philosophie,, impregnate the 
mind with nothing but Ayerie and Subventaneous Phan- 
I tasmes. 1686 Plot Siaffordsk. 272 Whether the Egg it self 
I at first was imperfect or subventaneous. 2688 Holme 
Armoury V, x'lii. 3x3/2 Subventaneous Eggs, such as the 
( Hen brings forth without the Treading of the Cock. 

1 SuTjvention. (sobve'njan). [a. O'F. stibvencion, 

I -iioH, = Pr. subventio. It. sowe/izione, Sp. subven- 


cion, Pg. subvenpao, ad. late L. subventio, 'onein, 
n. of action f. subvenire to Subvene.] 

1 . A subsidy levied by the state. Obs. exc. Hist. 
24 . , Seer, Seer. MS, Ashm. 396 fo. 2 Of kynges aides and 
subvencioun. 2426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 1818 Grace Dieu 
ffor to exile By dyuers extorsyons Of dymes or Subvencions, 
or taylladges iffounde newe. 186B Milman St. Paul's iv. 89 
Convocation proceeded to the less important affair of a sub- 
vention to the King, 

+ 2 . The provision of help, support, or relief. 
Also, an instance of this, Obs. 

*535 W, Marshall {title') The Forme and Maner of Sub- 
vention, or Helpying for pore People, devysed andpractysed 
in the Cytie of Hypres in Flanders. 2570 Foxe A, ^ M. 
(ed. 2) I. 6/2 Suchc goods were geuen to the church., to 
serue the publique subuention of the nedy. 262^ Ussher 
Anszv. Jesuit 274 By xvay of subuention, in helping those 
out whom at the time of his deaih he found there. 2657 
Twysden Vindic, Ch. Eng, iv. 80 They sometimes exhorted 
Christians to the subvention of the Holy I-and. 2737 Stack- 
house Hist. Bible vi. ii. (1749) 845 The Manner, in which 
he is said to have been carry’d up, was, by the Subvention 
of a Cloud. 

3 . A grant 6f money for the support of an object 
or institution ; occas. a grant in aid of necessitous 
persons; now esp. a grant from government or 
some other authority in support of an enterprise of 
public importance. 

2852 Gallenga Italv 85 By screening from losses the 
appaltatori, or shop-keepers, who farmed the public re- 
venues, by private subventions. 2854 Milman Lat. Chr. I. 
Introd. 3 They [sc, the Greek churches) were often bound 
together by mutual charitable subventions, 2858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. i. iii. (1872) I. 22 The Crown-Prince.. begged 
some dole or subvention for these poor people. ^ z86o Mrs. 
W. P. Byrne Undercurr. Overl. II. 96 Subventions to mad- 
houses, foundling hospitals, &c. z88z Nature XXIV. 426 
The French Government have resolved to grant a subven- 
tion for erecting a statue. 2891 Spectator 27 June, The 
resources of English wealth for the purpose of providing 
subventions for the Colonial Episcopate. 

4 . The granting of pecuniary aid for the support 
of an undertaking, 

2868 Rogers Pol. Eton. ix. (1876) 97 By inducing the 
possessor to export his capital in foreign loans, or for the 
subvention of foreign Industry, 2876 Bancroft Hist. U, S, 
V. xxxil. 129 The ministry confessed its inability to reduce 
the colonies except by the subvention of foreign troops. 
2894 Daily News 8 June 3/4 They had not to pay anything 
towards the subvention of rural roads. 

Hence Subve-jition v, [cf. F. subventionmr] 
trans.i to support or assist by the payment of a 
subvention. (Only in pa. pple.) 

1868 Daily News jo Nov., That national and subventioned 
establishment [the Theatre Fran^als). 1880 Sat, Rev, 
No. 12^. 52, 22 per cent, were french vessels subventioned 
by the (Jovemment. 2885 American IX. 362 The society 
has from time to time subventioned learned works. 2904 
Daily Tel. 28 July 8/6 U’he German subventioned steamer 
Prinz Heinricn. 2909 Expositor July 85 The German 
Oriental Soclet)^ subventioned by the German Emperor. 

Subve-ntionary, a. [f. prec. + -aky,] Of 
the nature of a subvention. 

2866 Carlyle Remin. (i88x) 11 . 42 Which annual sum.. 

1 could not . . have dreamt of accepting as gift or subvention- 
ary help from any fellow-mortal. 

Subve'ntionize, v. [f. Subvention sb. + 
-IZE.] = Subvention v. 

2879 Daily Tel. 22 July, The Empress Eugenie has told 
M. Kouher that she will not continue to subventionise the 
Imperialist newspapers. 28S6 ibid, 2 Mar, (Cassell), The 
managers of subventionized theatres. 

t Stlbveilti*bious, a. Obs. rare-', [f. L. 
stibvent-, pa. ppl. stem of subvenire to Subvene + 
-iTlous.] Of the nature of a subvention. 

1x2693 HrquharVs Rabelais vi.XKvivCxi He should never 
help, aid, supply, succour nor grant them [rr. delinquents) 
any subventitious Furtherance. 

Su'bve’lltive, a. rare~\ [Formed as prec. -t 
-IVE,] Giving help or support. 

2872 Carlyle xn Mrs, Carlyle's Lett. (2883) 1 . 16 (He) had 
a great admiration.. for Leigh Hunt, to whom John was 
often actually subventive. 

Stlbversal (szJbvo’Jsal). rare, [f. L. suhvers- 
(see next), after reversal^ Subversion. 

1893 A'iaA Observer w Nov. 654/1 Endless subversals of 
‘public form 2898 H, B. M. Watson vii. g8 My 
ideas were destined to a rude subversal, 

• Subverse (sf^bvaus), v. rare. [f. L. stihvers-y 
pa, ppl. stem of subvertire to Subvert.] tracts. To 
subvert, upset. 

2500 Spenser F, Q. iii. xii. 42 Those goodly roomes, .Now 
vanisht vtterly, and cleane subuerst She found. 2730-46 
Thomson Autumn 2228 Empires subversd, when ruling 
Fate has struck Th’ unalterable hour. 2870 Brough- 
TON Red as Rose I. 24 The fear of subversmg the table. 

Subversion (sobvS-jJun). Also 4-5 -cioun, 
-sioun, 4-6 -cion, -oyon, 6-7 -tion. [a. OF. 
subversion (from 12th c.), = It. sovversione, Sp. 
su{b)version, Pg. subversao, ad. late L. stibversio, 
-onem, n. of action f. subvertlre to Subvert.] The 
action of subverting or state of being subverted. 

1 . Overthrow, demolition (of a city, stronghold, 
etc.). t Obs. 

138Z WycLtF Gen, xix. sg He..dylyueride Loth fro the 
subuersioon of citees in wbiche he had dwellid. C1400 
Maondev, (Roxb.) xvii. 77 pis Loth was he jj.it was saued 
at the subuersioun of Sodom. 1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy 
11. 2946 For i>is he fyn hat her folwe schal: Subuersioun, 
bothe of tour and wal. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 
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STTBWAY. 


SUBVERSIONABY. 

208 Sackyng of touncs, subuersion of holdes, murder of men. 
1589 Pt/TTENHAsi Engi, Foesic i. xxiv. (Arb.) 62 Nowe are 
the causes of mans sorrowes many ; . . the ouerthrowes and dis- 
comfort in battell, the subuersions of towncs and cities, the 
desolations of countreis. 1605 B. Jonson Fc/potte 11. i, A 
whale.. that had waited Uiere.,for the subuersion Of the 
Stode-FIeet. z6zS G. Sakdys Tr-av. 205 Beseiged by an 
hundred and fifty thousand Mahometans, Acre received an 
utter subversion. 1618 Bolton Florus 11. xviL (1636) 144 
That Gracchus who was father of the Gracchi punished them 
with the subversion of one hundred and fifty of their cities. 
1856 Stanley Sinai d vii. (185S) 289 Bela, the old 
name of Zoar, was understood. .to allude to the fact of its 
frequent subversion by earthquakes. 

2. The turning (of a thing) upside down or np- 
rooting it from its position ; overturning, upsetting 
(of an object). Now rare, 

1670 Cotton Espemon. \. iv. 181 The violence of the 
Mwder Nvas so great, that it blew up the floor where the 
Duke sate at dinner,. .the Duke only by a miracle of For- 
tune remaining still sitting, and upright in the midst of this 
subversion. 1684 T. Burnet TJicor, Earth l vIL 91 The 
opening and shutting the Abysse, with the dissolution or 
subversion of the Earth. 2703 E\’elyn Diary -2^ Nov., The 
subversion of woods and timber.. through my whole estate 
..is almost tragical. cx79t EneycL Brit. (1797) VII. 374/1 
Others think, that the waters of the sea. .turned the whole 
surface of the earth upside down ;. .and that in this general 
subversion, the shells came to be interred here, fishes there, 
trees there, &c. i8t6 T. L. Peacock Headlong H^l x. 
The subversion of a cup of chocolate.. into the nape of the 
neck of Sir Patrick O'Pristn. 

3 . Med. Subversion of the stomach. : nausea, Ohs. 
Cf. med.L. subversio atdma: (Sinon. Barth.). 
x6rs Crooke Body 0/ Matt 145 The great consent betweene 
the stomacke and the kidneyes, and the subuersion of the 
storaacke, and frequent vomits. 1628 Venner Baths of 
Bathe (1650) 355 Weaknesse and subversion of the stomack. 
4. In immaterial senses : Overthrow, ruin. 

a. of a law, rule, system, condition, faculty, 
character, etc. 

*399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 451/2 Subversion of lawe of the 
lond. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. K//, c. tg To the suhvercion of 
the polecyand gode rule of this lond. 1502 Ord. Crystm 
Men (W. de W.) v. iv, Manyfested subuercyon of the trouth 
of god. 1558 T. Watso.v Seven Saer. 34 b, Wherupon 
folowclh the decaye of healthe, and subuersion of reason. 

Gale Cri. Gentiles i. Introd, 9 A Discourse. .which 
directly tendes to the subversion of iny mala Hypothesis. 
x 6 ax Flavel Mefh. Grace xxvii. 4^1 The crucifixion of sm 
necessarily implies the subversion of its dominion over the 
soul. 1757 W. Pitt Desp, 33 Aug. in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, App.^ 1. 2x3 The Danger to Great Britain and her 
Allies, resulting from a total Subversion of the System of 
Europe, 1757 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 252 It is the 
brokensess, the ungrammatical position, the total subver- 
sion of the period that charms me. 2^9 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, ix, II. 412 The violent subversion of one free con- 
stitution would have been a strange prelude to the vio- 
lent restoration of another. 1863 H. Cox Instit, i. vn. 64 
The Norman Conquest was a subversion of the titles to 
land. i 83 o E. White Certainty in 103 Under con- 

ditions which expose your faith to ever-imnunent subversion. 

b. of persons, countries, peoples, or their lives 
or fortunes. 

X470-X Rolls of Parlt, VI- 233/2 The seid Duke and Erie 
intended. .the subversion of this his Reaume. xS3x Elyot 
Gov. iiL XV, Many a valj’aunt capitayne and noble prince 
haue.. brought all their contrayes in daungeour, and often 
tyraes to subuercion and ruyne. a 2578 Lindesay (Pil- 
scottie) Chron. Scot. I. 31 He drew. .to his assistance. .the 
erle of Douglas and mentenit him onlie for the chancellaris 
subuerssloun and ruwyne. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vf nr. L 
208 These great Lords. .Doe seeke subuersion of thy 
harmelesse Life. 1608 Willet Hexapia Exod. 827 The 
ouerthrow and subuersion of the Cananites. 2643 Fuller 
Sertn. Reform. 17 We have so long w*aited for their conver- 
sion, we have almost scene our subversion. X737 Water- 
land Eucharist 599 The common methods ^of Subversion 
begin with lessening the Work of Preparation. 2755 W, 
Duncan Cicero's Set. Orat. \nii. § 27 (1841) 143 His pursuit 
of new praise threatens the entire subversion of his former 
fortune. 2798 Ld. Auckland in Corr, (1862) III. 386 The 
subversion of several powers and states upon the continent. 
SnbveTSionary, a. rare. [f. prec. + -AEY.] 
= Sdbversive. 

a 1846 Ch. Ob. (Worci). j854^ca{^r3o June yin/n Firm- 
ness and courage in dealing with subversionary forces during 
his Premiership. 

Subversive (siibva-jsiv), a. [ad. L. *subver- 
sivus, f. siclrvers-, pa. ppl. stem of subvertere to 
Subvert ; see -IVE. Cf. F. subversif, .Sp. subji)- 
versivo, Pg. subversiT!i>.'\ Having a tendency to 
subvert or overthrow ; tending to subversion. 

1644 Hukton Viniik. Treat. Mm. iv. aa Who have . .actu- 
ally used forceable Resistance against subversive Instru- 
ments of their Soveraignes Will. 1730 Waterland Rem. 
Clarke's Expos. Ck..Catech. 9a If we once yield to go 
farther than is reasonable. .in the subversive Way, there is 
no knowing where.. to stop. 2858 Stanley Life Arnold 
II. ix. 156 One fatal error, subversive indeed, in Its conse- 
quences. 2885 R. L. & F, STEVENSONZ^yrawrVerrSS Whether 
it was the salt or the mustard, or the mere combination of 
so many subversive agents, ..the young sufferer obtained re- 
lief. 1^7 Lowell Democracy’, etc. 12 Nor was it among the 
people that subversive or mistaken doctrines had their nse. 
b. Const. ^ 

1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Reiig. 245 They put a sense upon 
the s\-ords subversive of the true literal sense. 2762 Kames 
Elem. Crit. (1763) II. xviii. 433, I know no other fault more 
subversive of the melody, 1769 BlackstoneC^w?/?. iv. 52 The 
principles of the papists being deservedly looked upon to be 
subversive of the civil government. xStz DTsraeli Calam. 
Auih, (1879) 277 There is a ^ignant delight in study, often 
subversive of numan happiness. 2849 MACAtn«\Y Hist. 


I Eng. 1. I. 222 Liberties which, if allowed to any other 
[ troops, would have proved subversive of all discipline. 

C. Const, to. {rare.) 

s’fiB Frattcis the Philanthropist III. 163 To obviate in- 
conveniences so subversive to their interests. 2879 Cas> 
setts Techn. Educ. II. 55/2 That same system.. was., 
doomed to the most violent (^position as subversive to the 
Christian faith. 291* Ulster Covenant iti Standard 20 Sept. 
8/4 Being convinced in our conscience that Home Rule 
would be. .subversive to our civil and religious freedom. 
tSubveTSOr. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. subversor, 
agent-n. f. subvertere to Subvert.] = Subvebteb. 

a 2548 Hall Ckron.^ Hen. P///t 13S b, All people curssed 
the Cardinal!. .as subversor of the Lawes..of Englande. 
Suljvert (sobvaut), v, [ad. OF. subvertir 
(from 13th c,), or L. subvert^^^ f. sub- Sub- 25 + 
vertire to turn. Cf. It. soxrueiierCi Sp, subvertir^ 
Pg. sulrverier,"] 

•f*!, irans. To overthrow, raze to the gronnd (a 
town or city, a structure, edifice). Obs. 

2382 WvcLtF Gen. xix, 29 Whan forsothe God had sub- 
1 uertid the citees of that regioun. 2422 Yonce Seer, Seer, 163 
j The excellent Cite of troy for aye Subuertid and destrued 
i was. 15x3 Life Henry y (1921) 117 Some others laWed 
j tosubuertandouerthrowetbewalls. j^xShaks,! Hen, 

I ir. iiu 65 These are his substance, sinewes, armes, and strength, 
With which he,.Ra2eth your Cities, and subuerts your 
Townes. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 362 When those 
more ancient Churches were subverted, Aldred. -erected 
another. 1632 Litiicow 7 >^. 11.64 Earthquakes.. often- 
times subuert their houses. 1665 Manley Grotius* Latv C. 

I JFart 255 He easily recovered what ever had been con- 
quered by..Mansfeldt,..and utterly subverted all that was 
unnecessary. 2775 R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 

' 331 Many villages were absorbed, the city Sipylus was sub- 
I verted, and marshes were changed into lakes. 

I +b. in fig. context. Obs. 

i66x Boyle Scept. Chem. ii. (16S0) 162 Something that 
^ Subverts another Foundation of the Chymical Doctrine. 

a 1677 Barrow Sertn. xxix. (1687) I. 401 To dissolve those 
I sacred bands, by which its union is conteined, and to sub- 
j vert the onely foundations of publick tranquillity. 1775 De 
i 'Loi.'sxzConstit.Eng. t.i. 9 William of Normandy, .subverted 
j the ancient fabric of the Saxon Legislation. 1792 Burke 
, Corr. (1844) III. 592 They began its destruction by subvert- 
j ing. . the foundations of civil society itself. 

1 2. To upset, overturn (an object) ; occas. to break 
I up (ground). Obs, 

I * 543"4 35 Hten, Vllf c. 10 § s The Partie.. whose 

I Lande or Soife shalbe so herafter subverted and broken. 
2563 Homilies 11. i. n. Ddij, He..ouertoumelh the tables 
of thexchaungers, subuertetb the states of them that sold 
doues. 2697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 3x2 They themselves 
contrive To rob the Honey, and subvert the Hive, a 2700 
Evelyn Diar^ 17 Feb. 1662, The tempest of wind. .which 
\ subverted besides huge trecSf many houses, uDumerable 
I chimnies. 

j f 3. To evert (the eyelid). Obs, 

‘ jw Booroe Brev. Health ccv. (1557) 7 ®^* Blere eyes 
* whicne is when the vnderlid of the eye is subuerted. 
j f 4. To Upset (the stomach, appetite). Obs,. 

' 1620 Venner Via Recta intred. 23 The Bathes.. doe 

weaken and subuert the stomacke. Ibid. 98 The sweet 
Orenges are not fit for sauce, because they subuert the 
‘ appetite, and cause loathsomnesse in the stomacke. x66i 
t I^vELL Hist. Anim. Min, 286 Their eggs^ or spawm are 
' poysonsome,,, sub verting the stomack, especially in May. 
o. To undermine tke character, loyalty, or faith 
of, corrupt, pen^ert (a person). Now rare, 
c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. {Peter) 82 He askit petir, quhar- 
for he Subuertit men of |:»at cuntre. 2382 Wvclip Tit. iii. 
II Schonye thou a man heretyk,..wiunge for he that is 
such maner man is subuertid, and trespassith. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech, (1884) 47 He that is siclike is subvertit 
and sjTmis. 16x3 J. Wright Acc. Lady fane Grey in 
Phenix fi7o8) II. 2^ Whom, .desire of Life bath subverted, 
and made of a Christian an Infidel. 1633 Stafford Pac. 
Hib. 11. iii, (1821) 255 Hec ^vas at that time reclaimed, and 
subverted to bee a good Catholike. 2715 [A. A. Sykes] 
Innoc. Error 2^5 If he be subverted, yet 'twill be bard to 
prove Sin or Self-Condemnation upon a Jlan. 1914 Times 
2X Oct, 7/s These ringleaders. .dispose of large means with 
which they are able to subvert workmen of their country 
engaged in the dockyard. 

6. To disturb (the mind, soul) ; to overturn, over- 
throw (a condition or order of things, a principle, 
law, etc.). 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. 7 *. r 561 It reueth hym the qmete 
of bis herte and subuerteth his soule. 2426 Lydg. De 
Guil. Pilgr, 16471 Yff be contynue in h>’s mal3rs..to sub- 
uerten myn hope. 2474 Caxton Chesse^Q The mynystres by 
the>T pryde and orgueyl subuerte justyce. 2530 Palscr. 
742/2 Thb cursed opynion, if it may coniynew'c a whyle, it 
wyll subvert all good lawes. 2596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 2 
After that he. .with dreadful! fate Had vtterly subuerted 
his vnrighteous state. 2639 Daniel Ecles, xiii. 26 Hee.. 
Promises mountaines, brings thee to his feast. And doth 
subvert thy Reason, in tby Tast. 2654 H. L*Estrance 
Chas. / (2655) 30 To the end he might.. have perverted the 
Prince, and subverted the true Religion established in Eng- 
land. 2742 BuTLERiS’rPwr.Wks.r^Bj^lI.efiT Nor can this obli- 
gation be denied. .upon any principles, but such as subvert 
all other obligations. 2786 Burke Art. agsi. IV, Hastings 
. ^Vks. 2842 II. 205 In order to subvert the plain and natural 
interpretation given by the coundl to the orders of the 
court of directors. 2S03-6 Wordsw. Exenrs, ix. 132 Our 
active powers., become Strong to subvert our noxious quali- 
ties. 2830 Herschel Study Hat. Phil, lii. v. (1852) 33 ^ 
Tbe strongest chemical affinities were thus readil>^ubyerted 
by the decomposing action of the pile. 2844 H. 

Brit. India I. 507 If the constitution of the Bnush Indian 
empire were subverted, the civil and mDitary servn^.would 
be broken doum. z 85 z Buckus Civilrsation II. hl 239 
James, .attempted. .to subvert the liberties of Scotland. 
absoL 2790 Burke Rev, France 202 They have a power | 


given to them, like that of the evil principle, to subvert and 
destroy. 

7. To bring about the overthrow or ruin of (a 
tperson, people, or country, a dynasty, etc.). 

^ 2529 More Svppl. Soulys Wks. 302/2 To make an open 
insurreccion & subuerte all the realme. 2535 Cov'ERDale 
Isa. xxxvii. 9 Thou knowest well, how the kinges of Assiria 
haue handled all the londes, that they haue subuerted. 
2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. cxlv. (1566) 367 But he them al 
that wicked are, wil vtterly subuerL x6ro Healey St. A tig. 
CitieGod^^ Heefjr. ScipioJ subdued Africa, and subverted 
Haniball. 1667 Milton P, L. xu. 568 By things deemd weak 
Subverting worldly strong. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. iii. 
(2B76) I. 235 Nothing so much strengthens any government 
as an unsuccessful endeavour to subvert iL 2842 Elphin- 
STOsz Hist. India I. 403 I’he Inscriptions lead us to think 
that the dynasty subverted by the Mussulmans was of more 
recent origin. ^ 2869 Gladstone fuv.Mundi\\. 156 That 
the Pelopids did not simply subvert, or succeed to, a prior 
dynasty, but that they held a new dominion. 

Subve’rtant, a. Her, [f. Subvert v, -f -akt.] 
= RevERTANT. 2688 [see Subverted sJ. 

Snbve-rtebral, a. Anat. [Sub- i b.] Situated 
under or below a vertebra or the vertebral column. 

X85X Mantell Petrifactions Iv. § 2. 372 The first and 
second vertebrte . . have additional sub-vertebral, wedge- 
shaped bones. 1872 Humphry ii In the deepest 

stratum of all the muscular fibres with their intermuscular 
septa extend, under the surface of the Ixxiies of the verte- 
hr®, as far as the middle line... They. .constitute what may 
be designated a ‘subvertebral rectus’. 2879 Huxlev & 
Martin Pract. Biol. 265 The sub-vertebral Ijmph sinus. 

SnbveTted, a. [f. Subvert v. + -ed i.] 

L Overturned, overthrown. 

*749 Johnson Van. Hum. IVishcs 216 Did no subverted 
Empire mark his End ? 2776 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1^72 
II. I. 241 Beneath one foot, a subverted vase, expressive of 
her character as a nymph of the fountains. 2822 Mrs. 
Plunket in C. Bntler Hist. Mem. Eng. Caih. (ed. 3) IV. 
336 He prefers a protesiant establishment and an unimpaired 
state to a roman catholic establishment and a subverted one, 
2. Jfer, Reversed, turned in a direction contrary 
to the usual one. 

x688 Holme Armoury ii. xiv. 340/2 Reversed^ Everted^ 
Subverted^ Subveriant, or Debased', is when a thing from 
its proper nature and use, is turned over, or downwards. 
Hid. 11. xviii. 454/2 Party per pale, A. and G. three Cres- 
sants subverted in pale O. 

Subve'rter, £f. Subvert r. -i - -er i.] One who 
subverts or overthrows. 

15x5 in Leadam Sel. Cases Star Chamber Soc.)II. 

80 'Fbe said mayre and AIdreineD..be the brekers and sub- 
uerters of the good ordre and rule of the said Toume. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W. 2531) 298 b, The subueirter S:^de- 
ceyuer of the people. x6xa Taylor Comm, Titus iii. z. 
(1619) 547 How haue Christians..heeRe alu’aies chared, 
that they were the onely subuerters of the place^ where mey 
Uued? 1697 Dryden Life Virgil {I'jaj) 1 . 44 Virgil. .might 
deserve the Title of Subverter of Superstitions, as well as 
Varro. 2764 Gibbon Tri, ^cwaHsMisc. Wks. 1824 IV. ^80 
I’he subveriers of liberty, 2838 Thirlwall Greece x.xviii. 
IV. 60 Cries which threatened the subveriers of the consti- 
tution with death. 2B63 De Morgan in Aihenzum 20 Oct, 
467/3, 1 will not, from henceforward, talk to any., constructor 
of peroetual motion, subverter of gravitation,. -&c, 
SuDVe'rtible^ O, rare~^, [f. Subvert v, + 
-IBLE.] Capable of being subverted. 

18x7 Coleridge Bicg. Lit, (1907) II. 29 Some [principles] 
which are unsteady and subvertible from the narrowness or 
imperfection of their basis. 

Subve’rting’, vbt, sb. [-IXC The action 
of overturning or overthrowing. 

2382 Wycljf 2 Tim. it 14 To no thing it is profitable, no 
but to the subvertj’ng of men heeringe [i6ix the subuerting 
of the hearers]. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Sub- 
ornetnent^..a subuerting, a corrupting. 2621 CoTCB.,i 5 ’i>;/^- 
versementf an ouerturning, subuerting, 

+ Subvexidse, Obs, rare^\ [ad. OF. 
subverttsS', pres, stem of subvertir to Subvert.] 


rans. To subvert. 

2484 Caxto.n Fables of ^sop in. vi, TJiey that setten alle 
heyr malyce ageynste fortune ben subuertysed and ouer- 
hrawen by her. 

Subvirate (sp’bvir^Jt). nonce-ivd. [f. Sub- 19 
f- L. vir man --\te 4 .] One whose manhood is 
□Qperfect (Used jocularly as if the name of a 
hemical salt.) 

1861 O. W. Holmes Old Vol. Life\iVs. 1891 Vni.9 Even 
bese poor New England Brahmins of ours, subvzrntes of 
n organizable base as they often are, count as full men. 
Su’bwaTden. [Sub- 6 .] An under or deputy 
■arden. 

t66z Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 390 Sir Thomas asked where 
Ir. Fisher the subwarden was? Mr. Brent, the s^ior 
illow, answ'cr’d : ‘ Sir, Sir. subwarden keeps bw chamber . 
>88 Holme Armoury in. iv. 299/2 Vice-Prtnci/le, the 
:cond person in the Colledg, which m some p^ticnlzs 
[alls or Colledgesare termed Viee-Masters.Sub.n ardens, 
tc.t 1908 W%tm. Gax. =< F=b. H= 
iriod SuMVarden of Bishop’s CMIoRe- f’ 
uioh-egr. Mem. ii. I. S3 The Sub-Worden whom I after- 
ards came 10 know. .as a very worlhy..genlleman. 

Su-bwav. [Sob- 3.] An nndergromid passage 
ir conveying water-pipes, gas-pipes, telcgrapli 
ires, etc. ; an underground tunnel by which pedes- 
ians may pass from one point to another below a 

fad or roads. .... .re 

.BaS J. W11.UAMS An hisionc^ accounl of su^ 

lys in the British Metropolis, for the flow of pure WalK 
[d r.S into the houses of the Inhabitants, without disturb- 
E the pav“m«tl r 834 V Orb II. =63/1 By means of 
[re. an arched stmeture] . . subaays, or sewers, are made to 
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pass under heavy structures and along streets, with . .safety, j 
1884 Zaiv Times Rep. N. S." LI. S4o/> There was no bridge | 
or subway for passengere to cross the line by. I 

attrib. 1887 Diet. Archit. s. v., The city of London and 
Southwark subway company. x883 Advance (Chicago) 26 
Apr. 260 A subwaycommission that for two years have drawn 
good salaries for not putting their wires under ground, 
b. U.S. An underground raiUvay. 

1904 Daily Chron. 29 Oct. 3/7 The subway is being ex* 
tended to Brooklyn by tunnel under the East River. 1905 
Ibid. 8 Mar. 5/4 The collision on the subway line occurred 
on the north*bound track at Twenty-third Street. 19x1 N. 
ffQ. 2nd Ser. IV. 487 /i TheNew York Subway, with an extent 
of some 25 miles, including the tracks for local and express 
trains, has been so designated since it was opened in 1905. 

SuDZO'nal, a* Embryol. [Sub- i b.] Desig- 
nating a layer of cells beneath the zona pellucida 
of an ovum, constituting the basis of the chorion. 

1877 \V. Turner Hum. Auat. 864 The sub-zonal mem- 
brane consists^ essentially of a layer of cells^ which^ was 
originallycontinuous with the cellular layer lining the inner 
surface of the proper amnion. The formation of the 

amnion and suh-zonal outer layer of the persistent chorion. ' 

Su'bzone. Geol. [Sub- 7 c.] A subdivision of 
a zone. 

x888 A. Geikie in Q. yrnl. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 403 At the 
top of the fourth subzone.. an interesting discovery was 
made of a thin band containing Serpulites. X894 Geol. Mag. 
Oct. 442 Showing five sub-zones.. with names of all the 
genera and species found in each. 

t Sac. Obs. Also 8ucce. [a. F. suc^ or ad. L. 
suctis Snccu3. Cf. Suck j^. 3 ] Juice, sap. 

xssx ToRNER/firr^^ i. Fvb,The frenche men sethout ofit 
[sc. the birch tree] a certain iucc or sucl^/f. 1568 suck] other- 
wise called bitumen. 1630 Lenkard tr. C/tnrron*s If^isd. 
(1658) ii Chyle^ that is to say, a kinde of white Sne^ fit for 
the nourishment of the body. 1657 Physical Dict.y Succe^ 
•juyee, vital moisture eltherofaplant, or of an humane body. 
Sue, obs. form of Sick* 

Succade (si?kei*d). Also 5 socade, 6 sukcade, 

7 succad. [a. AF. sukade{i^iX\ c.) = OF. (north- 
eastern) succade f also c/iuc(c)adei of uncertain origin 
(see -ADE I c) ; cf. Du. st/kade, G. succade. See 
also SoccATE and Socket.] Fruit preserved in 
sugar, either candied or in syrup ; ph sweetmeats 
of candied fruit or vegetable products. 

X463 Mann. 4* Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 217 Item, in a polt 
off socade, ij. d. isoa Priv. Purse Exp. Elis. York (1 830) 43 
A present of oranges and sukcades. 1542 Boorde Dyetary 
xix.(i87o)278TherootesofAlysaundersodentenderandmade 
in succade. 1597 Gf.raroe Herbal n, cclxvi. 650 (The root 
of elecampane] is especially preserued by those that make 
suctade and such like. 1^0 Child Disc. Trade (1698) 112 
Italian, Spanish, Portugal, and French commodities viz. oil, 
wine, fruit, sugar, succads, shoomack. X719 De Foe Crusoe 
I. (Globe) 19s, I found two Pots of ver>* good Succades, or 
Sweet-meats. x8*ij. Smyth 244Thepcelof 

Citron preserved in sugar, and all other moist sweetmeats 
not particularly enumerated in the table of duties, are de- 
nominated Succades. x836in R.EUisC«J/<?///r(i84o)lV. 292 
Peaches . .even, although they may be dry, if sugar has been 
•the material ofpreservation, they must be treated os succades, 
1853 Act 26 Viet. c. 22 Succades, including all Fruits and 
Vegetables preserved in Sugar, not otherwise enumerated, 
b. Buccade gourd, the vegetable marrow, 
x866 Treas, Dot, 358/2 The Egg-shaped or Succade Gourd, 
or Vegetable Marrow, Cucurbita evi/era snccada. 

t Sncca'do. Obs. [See prcc. and -ado 2.] 

? Fruit syrup. 

riS3o in Gutch Coll. Cur. 11. 297 Gone depe Goblit fer 
suckado. 2537 in Lett, ^ P, Hen. YIll (1890) XII. i. 451 
Two little barrels of suckal, weighing x8 lbs., the one of 
flowers of oranges, the other of fine succado, at f^d. the Ib. 

Succar, obs. Sc. form of Sugar sh. 
t Saccaratll, Obs. Also sucaratha. [Cf, 
Sue jA] (See quots.) 

. XS94 Blundevil V. (1636)566 This dangerous beast 

IS called Sucaratha^ which being chased of Hunters, doth 
take her young ones upon her backe. X63S Nieremberg 
HisL Nat. ix. Ixxiv, 189 Belluam rapacem apud Patagoncs 
s>if id est aquam vocant nonnulli, quud plerumque luxta 
fluuiosdegat. AM} dlcantsuecarath. j638HoLMzArfnoury 
It. X, 2x2/2 A Monster like Beast, inhabiting in the Newfound 
World ; and is of some termed a Succarath. 

SuccatasH) -osb., -ush., variants of Succotash. 
+ Su'CCate* Ohs. Also 6 socate, -atte, suckat, 
auccot, 6, 8 Buccat. Obscure variant oCSuccade. 
Also_/^. (Cf. med.L. sttcedium (15th c.) *’ safftge- 
tranck*, 16th cent. Du. sucatc = stikade.) 

1481-90 Harvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 506 Item.. for 
carj’cng of spyces orenges and succate vj.s. viij.d. 1536 
Acc. Ld. High Treas: Scot. VI, 287 Tua barrellis and ane 
halffofsuccatis. 156a Turner Herhalw, 24 b, Som we to 
make succat wyth bony or sugar of the yonge nuttes [of the 
Walnut tree]. 1562 Bulueih Bnhoarke^ Bk, Simpies (1570) 
44 b, The rootes must be tenderly sodden, and preserued m 
Succate, 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, 136, 1 hauegiuen 
youa tastofbis Suger4oafe,thalweenelh..Cheekessuccats, 
..and Mores lunkets nothing comparable to his pap. 17x5 
B'Anois Wks. 503 b, Succats [printed Succals) ana Sugar- 
Plumbs were devour'd by Cart-loads. 

Comb, 1562 Turner Herbal ii. 22 The succot makers, 
t SaCCatOO'n. Obs, [Of unascertained origin. 
Cf. SuccoTA,] A kind of cloth. 

X703 Land, Gas, No. 3933/4 The Cargo of the Star of the 
Hast, consisting of Long Cloth,. .Succatoons, Silks, Red- 
Sanders, Rice, &c. 2825 Dalbv Hume d* Smollett's Hist. 
Eng,y.si,s.note^ The trade.. at Pondicherry*. .consists of 
long cloths,., ginghams, and succatoons, 

t Succea se,r;. Also 6 suckeses. Altered 
form of Subcease. 


2551 Cray's New Year's Gift 31 in Fumivall Ballads /r. 
MSS. 1. 420 The lusteses, that sholde se this suckeses 
[Camh. MS. surcessc], stand by and her yi, and kepe the 
kynges peso. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) lYks, tit. 92/1 
This riff raff rubbish .. Came to vs as our fire began to 
smother. .Commanding that our bonfire should succease, 
f Suecedane. Ohs, rare. Anglicized form of 
SUCCEDAKEUM, 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 5 The ashes also made thereof, 
be counted a good Suecedane of Spodium. Ibid. 25B. 

tsucceda'nealy a. Obs. rate. [CL.succe- 
ddntiis (see next) + -al.] — next. 

2633 Ames FreskSuii agst. Cerem.w. 173 As succcdaneall 
instances to the former, .. the Rejoynderbringeth in diverse, 
out of the..Ceremoniall law. 2660 W. Simpson Hydrol, 
Chym. 221, I haue by a succedaneai preparation so opened 
the body. 

t Succedaneous, a. Obs. [f. L. succeddneus 
(sitcciddneus)^ f. sticudlre to Succeed, Cf. F, sue- 
cidani^ It. succedaneo."] 

1 . Taking, or serving in, the place of something 
else ; acting asasuccedaneum or substitute. Const. 
to (jtnlo). 

In the 27th c. said esp. of medicinal applications or in- 
gredients. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 214 He prescribeth the 
stones of the Otter, or River-dog, xis succedaneous unto 
Casiorcum, 2657 G. Starkey Helmont's Yindic. 295 By 
succedaneous secrets the same diseases may be restored, 
although not with the same speed or universality. x686 
Horneck Crucif. Jesus ill. 40 it being taken for granted 
that the Lord's Supper was succedaneous to the Passover. 
a 2722 Lisle Husb, U757) 24s Being bit off, it has similar 
succedaneous parts. 1775 Johnson lYest. Isl. 302 The 
Islanders are obliged to content themselves with succe- 
daneous means for many common purposes. 2802-22 Be.s't- 
HAM Ration, Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 122 In what cases.. a 
succedaneous security shall be accepted at the hands of tlie 
plaintiff. 2816 Monthly Rev, LXXiX. 506 Some intelligent 
editor should undertake to re-engrave the old, and to insert 
in its proper place the succedaneous matter. 

2 . Supplementary, rare. 

1665 R, Scot's Discov. lYitchcr, {titlep.), In two Books: 
The Fir.st by the aforesaid Author j The Second now ndded 
in this Third Edition, as Succedaneous to the former. x8oo 
Bentham Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 345/2 If your succedaneous 
volumes should be as yet unbound. 2808 — Sc. Reform 38 
In the succedaneous or supplemental plan. 

Ii Saccedaneuiu (s^ksAl^'n/iJm). (Also 8-9 
erron. succeedaneum.) PI. •ea, -eums. [mod.L., 
neat. sing, of L. succhidneus Succedaneous.] 

1 . A thing which (rarely » a person who) replaces 
or serves in the place of another ; a substitute. 

1662 Petty Taxes 82 Almost all commodities haue their 
substitutes or succedanea, ^ 2679 J. Goodman Penit. Pard. 
II. ii. (1723) 182 Others. .will part w'ltb a sin without a suC' 
cedaneum, or entertaining any other in its room, a 2734 
North Examen ni. viii, § 63 (1740) 632 Where Reason and 
Justice is wanted, a Face of Assurance is iht Sueeedaneum. 
x774G0LOSM.yF«/. //iV/.(i824) I.xv. 103 A kind ofsucced.nn. 
eum which has been lately conceived to answer the purpose of 
fresh water. 1774 H. Wali>ole Lett. (1857) VI. 124 In lieu 
of me, you svill have a charming succedaneum, Lad>’ Harriet 
Stanhope. 2844 SrErHENS Bk. Parmll, 293 But indepen- 
dent of all succedanca, which may be given to horses at times 
as a treat,.. there should be a regular feed prepared for 
farm-horses, 2860 Kingsley Z/w//r Exact Sci. 17 They are 
, .apt . . to patch them where they are weakest, by that most 
dangerous succedaneum of vague and grand epithets. 2922 
F. A. Maccullock Relig, Anc. Celts ix. 262 As kings were 
represented by a substitute, so the sacred tree.. may also 
have had its succedaneum. 
b. Const, y&r, 

2662 H. SruBDE Indian Nectar iii. 56 It is impossible 
to provide any succedanea, or substitutes for these kind 
of Commodities. 2699 Phil. Trans. XXL 3x1 How the 
Arabians fell first into the use of Coffee is hard to tell, per- 
haps 'twas their Succedaneum for Wine. 2772-84 Cook's 
Voy. (2790) V. 1620 Green plantains are an excellent succe- 
daneum for bread. 2806 A. Hunter Cttlina (ed. 3) 227 A 
Succedaneum for green Pease in Winter, 2834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk, iii. 165 A pan of live charcoal or embers from our 
wooden fires was the usual succedaneum for a blazing hearth. 
2848 Dickens xxiii, A pair of dreadnought pilot- 
trousers, whereof the waistband was so very broad and high, 
that it became a succedaneum for a waistcoat. 2892 ‘ Roy 
Tellct* Draught of Lethe 11, 225 If you cannot afford a 
conscience, the best succedaneum for it b a keen sense of 
professional propriety. 

+ C. Const, to. 

2667 Phil. Trans. II. 516 The continual motion of their 
Gills, a Succednt^tnn to Lungs. 2733 1 ’ull Horse-hoeing 
H usb, vii. 56 This is but an Imitation of the Hand-Hoe, or 
a Suuedaueum to it. 2755 H. Walrole Lett. (1857) II. 
477 He has contracted for a succedaneum to the Mingotii. 
x8o2-22 Benthasi Ration. Judie, Evid, (1827) III. 243 
Self-Inculpativc discourse, .can never be an adequate sue- 
cedaneum to judicial confession, 
d. Const, ff, (rare.) 

1652 French Distill, vi. 1S3 This Oil may be the Succe- 
daneum of true ^old. 2792 W. Gilpin Forest Scenery 1. 8r 
The mcKt beautiful succedaneum of the stone-pine, which 
these climates afford is the pinaster. 2B37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
1. II. t. Paper; which in many ways b the succedaneum of 
Gold. 

2 . Med, A drug, frequently of inferior efficacy, 
substituted for another. 

CX643 Ld. Herbert Auiobiog, (2824) 45 It being the 
manner of Apothecaries so frequently to put in the Succe- 
danea that no man bsuretofind with them Medicines made 
with the true drugs, a 2662 Fuller lYorihies^ Brecknock- 
shire (1662) IV, 22 Physicians have their Succedanea, or 
Seconds, which well supply the place of such Simples, which 
the Patient cannot procure. 1748 Smollett Rod. Ratidom 
xbc, The most expert man at a succedaneum, of any apothe- 


cary in London. 2822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV. 461 
In such cases, we must find out, by trial, what is its best 
succedaneum. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med,^ 11. 1. xi. 258 For 
this end the succedanea of opium, viz., conium, belladonna, 
and hydrocyanic acid may be prescribed, 
t 3 . Misused for ; A remedy, cure. Ohs. 

2737 Ld. Chesterf. in Genii. Mag, VII. 498 Their Case 
is certainly above Comfort, and, 1 own, 1 am at a Loss what 
to recommend to 'em, Succedaneums there are none,- I 
shall only endeavour to suggest Lenitives. 2785 H. Walpole 
Let. to Mann 24 June, Italian summers are a good suc- 
cedaneum, and, 1 nope, will be more efficacious than our 
north-easterly winds. 2789 J. Williams Min, Kingd, 1. 
179, I am politician enough to be able to suggest the proper 
remedy or succedaneum for all these difficulties. 

f Suocedany. Obs. rarer^. Anglicized f, prec. 
2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 625 There are many simples 
most convenient.. as the fruit of Balm and its fit succedany, 
Dittany. 

Succedeilt (s^ksrdent), a. and sb. Now Obs, 
or rare. Also 6-9 succedant, 9 succeedant, -ent. 
[ad. L, succedens^ -ent-^ pr. pple. of succedere to 
Succeed.] A. adj. 

1 . Following, succeeding, subsequent. Const, to. 

c 2450 Mirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 35 First lef and then 

flowres and grapes succedent. 2577 Harrison England i. 
vii. 7 b in Holinshed^ That after death it [jc. the soul] went 
in to another bodye, the seconde or succedent, being ahvayes, 
cyther more noble, or more vile than the former. 2587 — 
Ibid. It. V, 157 in Holinshedy Few of them doo agree vpon 
forme of discipline and gouernement of the church succedent. 
2607WALKINCTON Optic Glass6^\Vh\c\\ causeth agreat heate 
to bee ingendered ther by the coughing motion, which heat 
draws a succedent pbleum. 2624 W. Bedwell Nat. Geom, 
Numbers iv. 63 Thequotient 2 1 place in thequotient for the 
side of the succedent cube. 2677 Cary Palarol. Chron. n, i. 
§ I. XX. 144 The making of those XIV Dynasties succedent 
one to another, which for scverals of them were coeval. 
2797 Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 2x4 There must have been a 
precedent, and there also must be a succedent state. 2887 
A. M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids Each having an exist- 
ence of its own, but presenting in its terms antecedent and 
succed.ant, analogies which (ctc.j. 
b. Her. 

2688 Holme Artnoj/sy 11. 485/2 Succedaniy succeeding, 
following one another, 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her, I. 

2 . AstroL Succedent houses i the and, 5th, 8th, 
and lUh houses (see quots.). 

2592 Sparrv tr. Cattan's Geomnncie 64 The 2. 5. 8. and 
21, be called the houses Succedants. 2602 Dolman La 
Primnud. Fr. Acad. (x6i8) iii. 690 Those fowrc Ihouses 
of heaven] which begin at the foure foresaid angles, are 
named Angularie bouses : the next fowre following are called 
Succedent, and the rest Cadent. 2672 Blacrave Astral, 
Prnct. Phys, 264 For common signs, and succedant houses 
we usually allow somewhat above half so much as we do for 
first signs. 2679 Moxos Math. Diet.y Succedent-Houses, 
Are so called, because they succeed or follow Angles in a 
Celestial Figure; as the 11//1, the erf. the s<h. and^ the 8/A. 
which succeeding, is yet not so much In Order, as in Condi- 
tion and Dignity. 2829 Tas. Wilson D/V/. Astrol, 165 In a 
succeedent bouse, moveable signs give months. 

B. sb, 

fl. A thing that follows another, Ohs. 

CX440 Pallad. Hush, ni. 2124 This Greek auctorite So 
macth to craft nature a succedent. x6o8 J. King Sertn. 

5 Nov. 27 A succedent 1 graunt, nearest vnto it of al others. 

2 . Astrol, A ‘ succedent house * (see A 2), 

C2392 Chaucer Astrol. n. § 4 The lord of the assendent.. 

is fortunat, whan be Is.. in a succedent, where-as he is in 
his dignite & conforted with frendly aspectys of planetes. 
2592 Sparry u.Cattan'sGeomanciefji) There be foure called 
angles, and foure succedants, and foure cadanls. 2653 R. 
Sanders Physiogn, 32 In the succedent was Aquarius. 

f 3 . A result, issue. Obs. rare. 

2627 E. F. Hist. Edxv. II (1680) 243 Such is the mutability 
of the inconstant Vulgar. despising the time being, extol- 
ling that of their Forefathers, and ready to act any mischief 
to try by alteration the succedent. 

Succeed (si/ksf'd), v. Forms ; 4 Sc. succed, 
4-(5 succede, 6-7 succeede (4, 6 Sc, succeid, 

6 -eyd, 8 suckseed), 6- succeed, [a. OF. sue- 
ceder (from 14th c.) or ad. L. succedirCj to go 
under, go up, come close after, go near, f. sue- 
= SUB- lll + cedire to go, Cf. Fr. succedtr, Jt. 
succedere, Sp. suceder, Pg. succederl\ 

1 . inlr. To come next after and take the place 
of another, either by descent, election, or appoint- 
ment, in a position of rule or ownership ; to be the 
immediate successor in an office or in an estate. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i, 64 Than the nej^t cummyn off the 
seid, Man or woman, suld succeid, t: 2386 Chaucer Clerk's 
T. 576 Whan Waller is agon, Thanne shal the blood of 
lanicle succede And been cure lord, cs^w ApoL Loll. 5 
Bi heslownesof J>cpope,andof prelatssuccedand in his place, 
and bi her peruerse wcrki<, moost iuit comip to vs. 1538 
Starkey England t. iv. 208 You know by the ordur of our 
law, the cldyst brother succedyth. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
X. 68 After him Vther, which Rendragon hight, Succedin^ 
There abruptly it did end. 2608 Hevwood Lucrece ir. it, 
Barren Princes Breed danger in their singularitie ; Having 
none to succeed, their claimc dies in them. 2892 E. Peacock 
N. Brendan I. 59 When Sir RaU died, Sir John succeeded, 
b. Const, to (a person) : = 2. 
c 237s Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 71 (^’l Jju myn awne 
ware, & mycht as ayr succed to me. 2387 Xrevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 210 pis 3ere deide pe secounde Richard, pe 
fourjTe duke of Normandie, to whom succedid his sone 
Richard (tc hrldde, 2456-70 in Acts Parlt, Scoil. (1875) 
XII. 27/2 Eftyr the deceiss of this lard of Meldmmsuccwit 
lyll hyme ane othir lard. 2529 Reg. Privy Seat Scoil. I. 
585 Ine aire or airis maile orfemaile.,succcdandtothe said 
uraquhile erle. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 2^ Saracon 



SUCCEED. 


• appointed Sultan,., to whom Saladine his Nephew 
succeeds. 2B31 Scott Inirod., A young heir, who 

has totally altered the establishment of the father to whom 
he has succeeded. 1874 Markdy Elem. Law (ed. 2) § 564 
Ncitiier the heir nor the legatee has a right to claim any 
portion of the moveable estate;. .they do not in any way 
to the deceased. 1908 R. Bacot A.Cuthbert vi. 52 
It >vas his duty to marry again, and to have children to suc- 
ceed to him. 

. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xii. 22 Evirmair vnto this 
warldis joy As nerrest air sutxeidis noy, 

c. 'J’o follow in office in order of seniority, rare^ 
1754 Foote Mayor oJ‘G. r. Wks. 1799 I. 166 We always 
succeeded of course ; no jumping over heads. 

^ d. Const. t(rr) rw, itUOi {6) to (an estate, a posi- 
tion of rule or ownership). 

(a) c 1386 Chaucer Clerks T. 1079 His sone succedeth in 
his heritage.. after his fader day. 1482 in Ens> Hist. Rev. 
^XV. 12^ Alle oyere yat shalle succede in that office. 1520 
Caxton Chron. En^, i. 6b/x Hissone Heleazarussucceded 
in y« bysshoprj'che. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nichotay's 
Voy. 11. xix. S3 If sbee ^ brought to bed of amanchild, the 
same may by order and coursesucceed in the Emp)Te. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 11. x. 41 Next them did Gurgunt, great 
Bellinus sonne In rule succeede. *597 Re^. Sig, Scot. 
303/2 Rob. Scott. .and Barbara Scott hisspous..ar and hes 
bene maist kyndlie to succeid in the tak. 1643 Baker 
Chron. (1653)60 Rodolph succeeded in the See of Canter, 
bury. 1690 Locke Govt. i. ix. Wks. 17x4 II. 135 David by 
the same title that Saul Reigned.. succeeded in his Throne, 
to the cxcli^ion of Jonathan. 

C<5 ) xs 53 in Strj'pe Ann. Re/. (1709) xxxWn. 400 The 
advancement of the Scotch Title to succede to the Eng. 
lish Crown, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. 194 Nor zit succeidand to na grett heretaige, 
1596 Dalrv.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I, 88 Quhen the 
peychtis doubted quha suld succeid to the kingdome law- 
fullie, 1765 BlackstoneCoww. 1. iii.i9g Henry the eighth 
..succeeded to the crown by clear indisputable hereditarj* 
right. 189X speakers May 564/1 \Vhen he succeeded. .to 
the family estates, he found them heavily encumberctl. 
1912 Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan. 44 There seems to be some 
ground for surmising that Henry washed him to succeed to 
Neville’s office. 

e. transf. Const, to {"^into ) : To follow another 
in the enjoyment or exercise of ; to be the next to 
share or take part in. 

^ x6x2 Brerewood Lang. ^ Reli^. 178 Mozal, as I said afore, 
is either Seleucia, or succeeded into the dignity of it. 1670 
Dryden Cong. Granada n. iii. i, Take breath; my guards 
shall to the fight succeed. 1693 — Disc. Satire Ess. X900 
II. 22 Some winy men may perhaps succeed to their designs. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 363 The Christian saints 
succeeded.. to the honours. i856 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. 
Oec. V. 156 We have succeeded to the honours and res^n- 
sibilities of our predecessors. 

2. trans. To take the place of, as successor in 
an office or heir to an estate ; to follow (another) 
in ownership or the occupation of a position or 
office ; to be successor or heir to. 

X503-4 Act 19 Hen. Vtl^ c 25 § 2 They that soo shall suc- 
cede them.. in the seid Sees S: Bisshopprikkes. 15x3 More 
Life Rich. Wks. 70/2 So was 1 to king Ed^vard faiihfuU 
ebapleyn, Sc glad wold haue bene bis childe had succeded 
him. 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. u. (1882) 90 Matthias suc- 
ceeding ludas the traitour in the administration of the 
apostleship. x6xx Slide Deut. it, X2 The children of Esau 
succeeded them when they had destroyed them from before 
them. & dwelt in their stead. 1675 Wood ^^(O.H.S.) II, 
3x0 His brother Ralph succeeds him in the estate.^ 1702 N. 
Blundell Diary (1895) 6 Eliz. Sumner Dary-Maid left my 
Service and was suckseeded by Marj* Formby. X84X Elphin- 
STONE Hist. India II, 63 When they retired, they were suc- 
ceeded by the Gakkars. x 85 o R, Ross Engl. Hist. 149 Richard 
Cromwell succeeded his father. 1892 Gardiner Student's 
Hist. Engl 13 In 47 Aulus Flautius was succeeded by Oslor- 
ius Scapula. 2897 J. W. Clark Barnwell Introd. 13 Prior 
Geoffrey., was succeeded by Prior Gerard, 
f b. Jig. To follow by imitating, Obs. 

*577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 507 Succeed your 
fathers and ancestors in obedience. x6ox Shaks. Alts U^ell 
I. i. 70 Succeed thy father In manners as in shape. 

*f 3, To fall heir to, inherit, come into possession 
of ; = sttcued tOy I d, e, Ohs. 

1490 Cov. Leet Bk. 537 Ye must hastely precede vnto 
thelecclon off an-other personne to succede the said office. 
X561 Norton & Sackv. Corhoduc in. i. 73 Egall in degree 
With him that claimeth to succede the whole. 1603 Sk\ks. 
Meas./or M. n. iv, 123 Else let my brother die, If not a 
fedarie but onely he Owe, and succeed thy weaknesse. x6o6 
G. WfooDcocKEl Lives Emperors in Hist. Ivsitne Kk 4 
Mychaell, the son of Constaniinus Ducas, sur-named..Para- 
pinaceussucceedeth the Empire. 1725 ^k-asks Gentle Sh^Ju 
To C’tess Eglintoun 131 Thrice happy ! who succeed their 
mother’s praise, The lovely Eglintouns of other days. 

4, intr. To come next or immediately aflenvafds 
in an order of indindual persons or things ; to follow 
on; also, fto occupy the space vacated by some- 
thing. (Sometimes const. /<?.) 

CZ391 Chaucer Astral, xi. § 12, & next him [rc. Mercury] 
succedith the Mone ; & so forth by ordre, planete aftur 
planete, e 2485 Digby flfyst. ii. 344 Go forth yowair way ; I 
w>’II succede ln*to what place j*e wj’ll me lede. ^ 

Hall Chron., Edw, I Vy 28 b, Thys battayl on both sides was 
sore fought & many slayn, in whose romes succeded euer 
fresh, and freshmen. 2596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's H ist. Scot. 

I. 52 To the Memes neist succeidls Angus. 2690 
Hum. Und. 11. xxui, § 24 The ambient Fluid, having ^fuii 
Liberty to succeed in each Point of Space. 2692 Ray tJts^ 
131 The Waters rising up out of the subterraneous Abyss the 
Sea must needs succeed, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 1 1 Mar, 1651, 
There was another Malefactor to succeede.^ lyiS DESACU- 
ijers Fires Inipr. 25 The cold Air all the while coming down 
and succeeding at D till the whole Air in the Room has pass’d I 
thro*. 1798 K. Bloomhelo Farmer's Boyy Spring 179 Sub- | 
ordinate they one by one succeed ; And one among them al- 
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ways^takes the lead. 1908 A, Dobson De Lihris Prol. p. v, 
1 can t pretend to make you read The pages that to this suc- 
ceed. 

■f b. irons. To follow, walk after. Ohs. 

e 1485 LHghy Myst. it. 589, I Vfj'll 5*ow succede, for better 
or wors, To theprynces of pristes. 2781 Cowter Hope 14 As 
in a dance the pair that lake the lead Turn downwaM, and 
the lowKt pair succeed. 

1 6. intr. To be continued, go on. Ohs. 

Bk. St.A/banSy Her. a j. How bondeage began first in 
aungell and after succeded in man kynde, 2605 Verstecan 
Dec. Intell.yi. 156 The old groivnded opinion, ihat b.'ith by 
^n^*®j** Ir'^uition succeeded Irom age toage, 2609 Rowlands 
// hole Crew Kind Gossips 17 My discontent succcedeth day 
by day. 

6 . lo follow or come after in the course of 
events, the sequence of things, the order of develop- 
ment, etc. ; to take place or come into being sub- 
sequently. f succeed ; to come ; future. 

352 Inthe which.. mese. .theChapelayn 
..snold haue a dwellyng to serue by the lymj'S succedyng. 
^ *533 bo. Berners Gold. Bk.M. Auret.{\^i,t)^ B iij, the 
ages oath succeded, so are discouered the sciences. 2570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xvii. 217 Wese and spyis not oursor- 
rowis lo succeid. 2583 Foxe A. ft M. (ed. 4) 1397/2 The 
Masse Priests succeede after Christ, doing the same sacrifice 
(as they say) which he did before. 1593 t>HAKS. 2 Hen. VI, 
II. IV. 2 After Summer, euermore succeedes Barren Winter. 

Hen. VHI, v. v. 24 A Patteme to all Princes lluing 
with her, And all that shall succeed. 1622 Peacham Compl. 
Genii. X. (1905) 95 After him {sc. Gower] succeeded Lydgate, 
a Monke of Bury, who wrote that bitter SatjTe of Peirs 
Plow-men. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 535 Enjoy, till I return. 
Short plea-sures, for long woes are to succeed. Ibid. x. 733 
Who of all Ages to succeed, but feeling The evil on him 
brought by me, will curse My Head. 2678 Marvell Corr. 
^yks. (Grosart) IL 619 Those ill consequences which have 
since succeeded both at home and abroade. X78X (^wpf.r 
Hope 749 And when ..This earth shall blaze, and a new world 
succe^. 2847 C. Bronte fane Eyre v, Half an hour’s re- 
creation succeeded, then study. 2875 Jowett Plato (e4 2) 
V. 56 The age of reverence is gone, and the age of irreverence 
and licentiousness has succeeded. 

f b. To follon' as a consequence of or upon ; 
to proceed from a source ; to ensue, result. Obs. 

*537 Starkey in Strype EccL Mem. (1721) I. App. Ixxxi. 
X94^ Al worldly respects set aside, and al dangerous success, 
which might auccede of the same. 2632 Lxthoow Prav. ni. 
1x7 Curing a f^tered soare with a po>‘soned playster; whence 
succeeded a dismall discord. s 6 s*lfBDHMitT,Seldcn*sMare 
Cl. 7 Any innovation of wrongs succeeding thereupon. 2697 
Dhyoen Virg. Georg, iv. 771 The Cause is known, from 
whence Thy Woe succeeded. 1720PRIOEAUX Orig. Tithes v. 
225 The Normans having conquered this Realm, a thorough 
abolition of the whole (unifonnity of laws, etc.] had like to 
have succeeded, 
o. Const, to \ =* 9 . 

^ 1687 A, Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. Pref., Those Exer- 
cises, which in the breeding of Youth, commonly succede to 
their School Education. 2700 Dryden Pal. <5’ Are. ni. 346 
While Day to Ni,:ht,and Night to Day succeeds. 2703 Rowe 
Ulysses Dedic., That this Glorious End may very suddenly 
succeed to your Lordship’s Candor and GenerousEndeavours 
after it. x8m Tennyson Txvo Voices 205 , 1 know that age to 
age succeed^ Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds. 

+ 7, To follow in, or come iuto, the place of 
someone or something. Ohs. 

^ 2552 Robinson More's Utopia 11. (1895) 283 They succede 
into the places of the other at theyre dyinge. 2638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients zoo Masters.. should take the swolars in 
hand with a fatherly minde, esteeming themselves to succeed 
in their place that committed the children unto them. 1667 
^Iilton P. L. tcii. 508 But in thir room. .Wolves shall suc- 
ceed for teachers, Locke Hum. Und. xi. iv. § 3 The 

Idea of the Motion of one single Body alone, without any 
other succeeding immediately into its place. 2702 Stanhope 
Pious Breathings iv. xii. (1704) 277 When these Spirits are 
dispossessed, the Spirit of God will succeed into their place, 
b. Const, to : To take the place of. 
a 1700 Dryden (JJ, Revenge succeeds to loyi^ and rage to 
grief. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 11. vii. 325 Anglo- 
Saxon., on the subduementof the Romanized Ottadini, suc- 
ceeded to the Britbh tongue. 1819 Shellev Cenci 11. i. 52 
What can now Have given you that cold melancholy look, 
Succcedingtoyour unaccustomed feart 2B83 Manck.Exam. 

20 Nov. 5/^ Something like consternation succeeded to the 
benevolent interest with which the earlier movements of the 
Mahdi bad been regarded. 

•f c. trans. {causative) To cause to take the place 
of another. Ohs. rare. 

2666 Dryden Ann. Mirah. clxxy, Young Hollis. .Im- 

E atient to revenge his fatal Shot, His right hand doubly to 
is left succeed 

t 8 . Of an estate, etc. : To descend in succession ; 
to devolve upon, to come do^vn from. Chiefly Sc. 

2536 Abst. Protocols T<r.vn Clerks Clasgozv (1897) IV. 92 
That the landts and tenement suld 5ucw>^ to h>Tn in here- 
lage. 2549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 155 Ck>nsiderand thatihecrop 
ande rule of our genircis and genologie hes succedit fra 
adam. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist.Scot. 1. 82 Quhais 
Impire, .athir succeiding to thair awne eftlrcumers, or be 
violence. .occupied be strangeris. 2602 Shaks, 

HI. vii, 23 A ring the Countie tveares. That dowmward hath 
succeeded in his bouse From sonne to sonne, 1604 — Oth. 
v.ii. 367 (xst Qo.) Ceaze vpon the fortunes of the Moore : For 
they succeed to [xs/ Fol. on] you. 

9. trans. To come after or follow in the course 
of time or the sequence of events. (In first qnot.| 
to Ib’e after, be posterior to.) 

f 2525 Fisher Serm. cone. Heretickes B ij, Tyll '"s 
succede the comm3'nge of our saulour) the same in^ges be 
dbclosed. 2608 SHAKs.iVr.i. iv. 104 The Curse ofh^uen 
and men succeed their culls. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep.y. iv, 238 If. .those destructh*e efTeclS they now 
cover succeeded the curse, and came in with..ibotnes and 


briars.^ 2647 Cowley Mistr., Dial. \, Shame succeeds the 
short-hv d pleasure, a X774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos* 
(*77°) II. 1 Ihe natural philosophers that just succeeded the 
ages of obscurity. 2784 Cowper Task vi. 259 This smiling 
sky, So soon succeeding such an angry night. x8x6 Scott 
Anfig. xxxt, Ihese aftemate feelings of embarrassment, 
wonder, and grief, seemed to succeed each other more than 
once upon her torpid features. 2864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
'’*•[*875) 85 The rule of Alberic had been succeeded by the 
wildest confusion. 2913 Times 14 May 6/1 An ideal day for 
manceuvrK, clear and cool, succeeded yesterday’s rain. 
f 10. intr. To happen, fall out, come to pass, 
take place. Ohs. 

*537. Crojwwell in Merriraan L//e d' Bell. (190c) II. 63 
Nothing is succeded sylhens ray last writing, a 2548 Hall 
Chrort,, Hen. k/,79 From thensefurth daily succeded, mur- 
der, slaughter, & discencion. 260S G. WIoodcocke] Hist. 
Ivstmexvx.tZ By force whereof, it succeded that., they died 
and their Counirey not dejiuered. 2653 tr. Cnmnents Nis~ 
sena 78 She desired lo be inform’d of. .what had succeeded 
since the Prince Doralbo’s expedition. 

t b. To happen tOy fall as a portion to a person. 
<1x533 Ld. Berners Cold. Bk.M.Aurel. (1546) Nv, If yl 
succede to him., it is by reason of the ignoraunceofhimselfe. 
2622 Mabbe tr, Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. ii. 259 Lest that 
succeed ntho them, which happened vnto Don Quixote dela 
Mancha. 2669 W. Penn in Extr, St. Papers rel. Friends 
Ser, III. (19x2) 280 The honner which will redownd to thee, 
exceeds farr the advantage that Can succeed to me. 

^ *i* 11. Of an enterprise, etc. ; To have a certain 
issue ; to turn out (one way or another, well or ill). 

2540-2 Elyot Image Ccv. (1549) 33 But it succeeded all 
otherwise, xefaBiole (Geneva) Tob. iv. 6 Ify°dealelruely, 
thy doings shal prosperously succede lo thee, a xs86Sidney 
Ps. xxxvn. i. Though ill deedes well succeeding be. 2595 
Daniel CxwV /Farj I. xliv, But euerj' day things now suc- 
ceeded worse. 2600 Fairfax Tasso iv. Ixxxii, Vours be the 
thanks, for j*ours the danger is, If ought succeed (as much I 
feare) amis. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. ii. 257, 1 promise you, the 
effects he WTi’tes of, succeede vnhappily. 2684 R. Waller 
Nat. Exper. 40 Whether the manner of theiroperaiion would 
succeed contrarj’, or anj'waj' different to W’hat they appear. 

t b. To turn out to one's advantage or disadvan- 
tage. Sc. Ohs. 

*533 Bellenden Livy 11. xvi, (S.T.S.) I. 291 Bot his tary 
and Inobedience succedit to his bevy dammnge. 2549 Compl, 
Scot. riii. 72 The prodiixone of ane realme succedis to the 
hurt of the public veil. 

12. To have the desired or a fortunate issue or 
conclusion ; to turn out successfully. 

c 1450 (see Succeeding vhl. sh. i). 2595-9 (see Succeeding 
PPl, a. 5 b]. 26 x7Morvson///«. 1. x6x Since,, this our meet- 
ing hath not succeeded,., there is nootberremediebuttomake 
our peace at leasure by exchangeof letters. 2667 Milton P.Z.. 

1. 366 Our labour must be.. out of good still to find means of 
evil; Which oft times maysuccew. 1685 Sylvse 

Pref., This W'as impossible for Virgil to Imitate; because the 
severity of the Roman lan^ua^e denied him that advantage. 
Spencer endeavour’d it m his Sbeperd's Calendar; but 
neither will it succeed in English. 2738 Wesley Ps. i. iv, 
His happy Toil shall all succera Whom God himself delights 
to bless. 2B08 Med. Jml. XIX. 331, 1 only used it in two 
instances, in both of which it succeeded. 2856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (185B) 1. V. 464 There was no reason why an attempt 
which had succeeded once might not succeed again. 2861 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) Il.yiii. 577 When the spirit of the 
age is against those remedies, they can at least onlysucceed 
for a moment. 

b. Of growing plants: To meet with success, 
do well, thrive. 

18x2 Nrw Bot. Card. I. 4 Layers and cuttings likewise 
sometimes succeed. 2B16 I uckey Narr. Exfed. R. Zaire 
i. (x8i8) 28 We. .were told that wheat succeeds perfectly 
when so>vn in the drj’ plains in the rainy season. 28^ 

C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 468 There the North Ameri- 
can cottons succeed. 

13, Of persons: To attain a desired end or 
object ; to be successful in an endeavour ; to bring 
one’s labours to a happy issue. Also formerly, 
with adv. , to have * good ' or * ill success 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv, (Percy Soa) 55 Above al 
other he did so excell. None sith his time in arte wolde suc- 
cede, After their death to have fame for their mede. 2678 
Dryden All for Love Pref., Ess. xgoo 1. 197 Thus the case 
is hard with writers: if they succeed not, they must star\'e. 
2732-8 Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 24 Nor did the late 

D. of R — - and E. of E — succeed much better. 2735 
Pope Prol. Sat, 362 Alike my scorn, if he succeed or ml. 

Museum Rust, IV. 368 Jn this I was told it was im- 
possible lo succeed, because a verj’ sensible farmer.. bad 
tried the experiment, and failed. x8^ G. Macdonald Arm. 

Q. Neighb. vii. (1878) 224, 1 have succeeded verj’ badly. 
2^ Manch. Exam. 16 May 4/7 If he had studiously en- 
deavoured to be unjust he could not have succeeded more 
completely. \ 

b. Const. with gerund. (Also/rv7«{/.ofthings.) 

28^ Keichtle^* / f/r/. Eng. IL 67 Cronmer succeed^ in 
obtaining a mitigation of the provisions. tZkgsozEnJitg/u, 
Turkey 11, 232 Hold touches.. succeed in leaving a distinct 
impression on the mind. 2898 Flor. Montgomery Jonyji 
She succeeded in finding an empty carnage. 

f 14. trans. (causative) To give success to ; to 
prosper, further. Ohs. . ^ . 

26x3 Tourneur P. Heno’ *3? 'Nhoiz 
His own rirtucs are succeeded justly. *®f 
Rev. V. iii. Good Ansilra. give i her, And heavens succeed 
Ibc oprralioD ! S651 Baxtec Iv/. ^t. ip, 1 
which I have .Titten to God to succ^. as he 
Owes Saials' Penrver. u. | » .4 ITns «?> 
will scarce succeed you, in this great undertaking. 1717 
POPE/Wx 3Sa Pallas.. succeeds their enterpnse. IT&J- 
71 H. BrookzRvvI r/Qual. frBop) IV. « Ma>’ Hraven 
Succeed your..wlsh. 1815 E. iKn.sc WW Cod 11. M ks. 

1864 I. i3 God. being ever wiling Md ever readj- to ^ond 
and succeed His word. 1843 J. Peekiss 1 rr. Rrstd. 
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Persia 2ig {Bartlett A mer.)t Sincerely praying and desiring 
..the Smjles of Heaven to succeed your, .embassy. 
tl5. inlr. To come up or near approach. 
Ods, rare. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. vi. iv. 8 Who euerjashe saw him nigh 
succeed, Gan cry aloud with horrible affright. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past, v. 7 Will you to the cooler Cave succeed ? I bid., 
Georg, III. 632 Snakes, familiar, to the Hearth succeed. Ibid, 
758 To his rough Falat, his dry Tongue succeeds, 

Succee‘dable, a, nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Likely to succeed. 

18x7 Byron Let. ioMurrayoTtlax.t I should have thought 
the Assyrian tale very succeedable. 

Succeedant, -ent, van Sdccedent.. 
Succee'ded, ///. a. [f. Succeed v, + -edi.] 
That has succeeded to a dignity, position, etc. 

1891 Daily News 27 June 3/1 The newly succeeded Lord 
Tollemache. 

Succeeder (soksrdw). Also 5 succidur, 6 
-ceder, 7 -cedor, [f. Succeed v, + -ek 1 .] 

1. One who {pccas. a thing which) succeeds 
another ; a successor. Now rare. 

c X440 AJph, Tales 6 o His succidur he homyclde, at garte 
sla hym, ioyes of his dignytie at he base after hym. XS70 
Foxe a. ^ M. (ed. 2) I. 77/1 Alexander, ..whose succeeder 
next was Xistus or Sixtus. 1579 Wilkinson Confut, 
Fain. Love ib, They rayled on them calling them. .sue- 
ceders of the Phatisets. 1594 Shahs. RUh. Ill, iv. iv. 128 
Ayerysucceeders of intestine ioyes. '1595 Daniel Cit/. IPars 
I. xxiv, But now this great succeeder all repaires. And 
rebrings-backe that discontinued good. 16x5 Crookb Body 
of Man g-]0 The Dog-teeth also do fall out and the place of 
the succeeder is a Tittle of the one side the roote of the 
former. 1620 E. Blount Hors Subs, 286 That if his owne 
issue failed, hee might leaue a succeeder, such as his owne 
affection should make choyce of. 1688 J. Renwick Dying 
Test, in Biogr, Presbyt. (1827) 11. 291, 1 am the more willing 
to pay this Cost, for their Instruction, and my Succeeder's I 
ease. ^ 1864 Tennyson AylmePs F. 294 *rhe sole succeeder ' 
to their wealth,.. The last remaining pillar of their house. 

2. One who is successful. 

1836 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 56 The 
first undoubted succeeders in raising a man into the air., 
were the brothers Stephen and Louis de Montgolfier. 1884 
Browning Ferishtah. Epil. 79 Each as on his sole head, 
failer ox succeeder, Lay the blame or lit the praise. 

Succeeding (sjJksi-dig), vbl. sb. [-ino i.] 

1. Successfal issue, success. 

^ c 1450 tr. De Imitatione iii. xxxv. X04 Lest J’ou be lifte up 
in succedyng of l>i desire [orig. in Bono svccessu^. 1671 Mil- 
ton P. JR, IL 143 Lest cbnfidence Of my success with Eve in 
Paradise Deceive ye to perswasion over-sure Of like succeed- 
ing here. X730 A. Gordon Maffds AiuphitJu 80 For the 
better succeeding in the important Undertaking he has in 
hand. X768-74TUCKERZ-/. //tf/.(x834)ll, X37l'beir succeed- 
ing throws no obstacle against bis success. 1847 U. Harris 
Life HarduiUke ll.vii. 129 Failure in such a case, where all 
the qualifications for succeeding were possessed. 

+ 2. Succession. Obs, 

c 1460 Oseney Reg, 204 Last that the trowth of this thyng by 
succedyngof tymemyschtbecallyd in-todowte. i^^zMouk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 70 They..begunne to goo fro ful bUt>T 
peynys to wars and so by succeding of her peynys dayly her 
tormentys besyly encresyn. 1596 Dalrymple It. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot, I. 58 Heir now, be a commoune vse of succeed- 
ing, thay entir at thair awne hand without ony mair, 1679 
[see SuccEDENT A. 2]. ; 

f 3. Consequence, result. Obs. 
x6ox Shaks. AHs Well n. ill. 299 Is it not a Language I 
speake ? Par,^ A most harsh one, and not to bee vnderstoode 
without bloudie succeeding. 

1 4. The act of following in the place of some- 
thing. Obs, 

1644 Dicby Bodies viiu 55 A violent succeeding of ayre in 
the roome of the fire. 

Sucoee'ding, ppl. a. [-ino 2 .] That succeeds. 

I. Following in a line of rulers or heirs, in the 
course of time or events, in the process of develop- 
ment, etc. ; coming after or later ; subsequent. 

rS5i T. Norton Calvit^s Inst, l. i3The orderly succeding 
course of dales and nightes. 1593 Shaks, Rich. It, 1. ill. ao 
My Kmg, and his succeeding issue. 1594 — Rich. Ill, iii. 
u 71 He did.. begin that place, Which since, succeeding 
Ages haue re.edify'd. i6ck) W. Watson Decacordon 264 
The succeeding occasions of erronious concelpts, hath been 
our owne faulies. 1624 Quarles Job Milit. Med. iii. 24 
Hath Heauen..Nipt thy succeeding Blossoms? a 2700 
Evelyn Diary t-j Jan. 1653^ This was the beginning of all 
the succeeding gardens, walks,.. and plantationsthere. 1767 
"'iciisiiG FannePs Lett, to People 212 So much succeeding 
bad weather carne, that the crops were, .damaged. 1769 
E. Bkhcrott G uiana 27 The pistil.. contains the embryo of 
the succeeding berry. 1781 Cowper Expost. 308 Successive 
loadssucceedingbroilsimpose. iBoyT.THOusoaC/iem.itd.s) 

II. 468 These compounds shall be the subject of the five suc- 
ceeding Chapters. 1854 Pimltry Chron, 1. 524 At each suc- 
ceeding show, there is manifest improvement in these birds. 
1884 Athenaeum 19 Jan. 88/2 This index has served as a 
model to many succeeding librarians. 1906 Lit . . World 
15 Nov. 518/2 Each succeeding page is the prelude to new 
adventures. 

t D. Coming, to come, future. Ohs, 

1676 Marvell Afr. Smirke Wks. (Grosart) IV. 5 They are 
the succeeding hope of our church, the youth of our clergy. 
1676 Hale ContempU 11. (1677) 177 UTiese 1 shall carry with 
me into the succeeding World. 1763 Churchill Confer. 
Poems 281 May to succeeding times.. my crimes Stand 
blazing forth. 

1 2. Astro/. * SuCCEDENT A. 2 . Obs. 

TS94 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xxxvl (1636) 493 Those that do 
follow next any of these principall Angles, are called suc- 
ceeding houses. 1633 RJ SANDEP3 Physical. 220 Of these 
houses, some are Cardinal, some are succeeding, some cadent. 


3 . J’ollowing in immediate succession ; imme- 
diately following; next following. 

[c 1586 C’tess Pembroke PX.XLIX. v, Loe, the first succeed- 
ing light perceaves The just installed in the great mans 
steed. 1685 H, More Paratif. Prophet, 5x. 62 To place the 
Epocha of Herod's Reign in his immediate succeeding 
Hyreanus. igo^Act 5 Edw, VII, c. 6 § 2 At any period 
not later than the next succeeding quarter to that in which 
the money was borrowed.] 

1639 in Shropsh. Par, Doc. (1903) 30 The said parishioners 
may yearely and without molestac’on of him or the succeed- 
inge incumbent freely enjoy the liberty thereof. 1748 
Ansods Voy, u. viii. 220 The succeeding four months in 
which wc continued at sea. a 1771 Gray Dante 58 All that 
whole Day, or the succeeding Night. 19x1 Act Geo, V, 
c. x6 § 2 The Income which that person may reasonably 
expect to receive during the succeeding year in cash, 
b. Coming next in order. 

1838 BzIsL Diet, Law Scot, First, descendants ; failing 

them, collaterals; and, last of all, ascendants succeeding. 

Following one after another; successive; 
consecutive. Obs, 

x6o2 Churchyard & Robinson {title) A True Dlscovrse 
Historical! of the svccecding Govemovrs in the Netherlands. 
1670 PETTUS Fodinae Reg. 12 Most of which Laws are 
agreeable to the Grants and Powers of our succeeding Kings, 
1697 Dryocn Virg, Georg, go That while the Turf lies 
open.. Succeeding Suns may bake the Mellow Ground. 
n 1718 Prior Knowledge 27T Poems (1905) 272 See daily 
SKow’n.. bless the flow'ry Buds succeeding Birth, 1763 
Churchill Afol. Poems (1767) 1. 72 Waller, whose praise 
succeeding bards rehearse. 

f 6 . a. With prefixed adv** Having a (happy 
or unhappy) issue. Obs, 

1561 Norton & Sackv. Gcrhoduc 1. ii. 31 As the blame of 
yll succedyng thinges Shall light on you. a xs86 Sidney Ps. 
t, ii, All the things whereto that roan doth bend Shall prosper 
still with well succeeding end. 
fb. Successful. Obs, 

1595-g Daniel Civ. Wars v. Ixxvii, Frends, opinion, & 
succeeding chaunce. Which wrought the weak to yeld. 2654 
Fuller Two Serin. 25 God..£omctimes is delighted to offer 
to himselfc the fattest Malefactors, fed in the state of suc- 
ceeding wickednesse. 

Hence + Succee'dingly adv.^ successively, con- 
secutively. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 291 lustinus Martyr, 
Athenagoras, and TertulHnn, succeedingly did write diuers 
discourses. 2624 Cart, J. Smith Virginiayu 205 To con- 
tinue the History succeedingly as neere with the day and 
yeere as may bee. 

t Su'cceless, a. Obs. rarcr^. [f. succe. Sue 
+ -LESS.] Juiceless. 

2657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 447 All cocks arc flesbicss 
and socceless. 

t Succe'nd, c'- Obs. succend^re,i,suc~ 

=5 Sub- 2 + *candere, related to candere to glow 
with heat.] trans. To set on fire, kindle, burn. 

1432-30 tf, Higden (Rolls) III. 85 A potte succendede. 
ll'iti, 249 Esdras the scribe repairedo the lawe brenic and 
aliiO succendede by men of Calde. 2477 Norton Ord.Alch. 
V. in Asbm. (1652) 64 Ruby colour Is of a thinn fume sue- 
cended In a cleere Body. 

Succeut (snksemt), w. {T. L. succtnU, pa. ppl. 
stem of sticcinire (see next).] To sing the second 
part of a verse, etc. {trans. and ifttr.). 

x88o Smith & Ciieetiiam Diet. Chr. Antiq. II. 2745/1 One 
voice sang the first part of a verse, .and the rest of the con- 
gregation all together succented it, that is, sang the close of 
It. Ibid, 1942/x The pas^ges already quoted point to this 
officer's duty of 'succenting* in the service of the church, 
2904 j. Campbell Ch.SfPar, Kirkcaldy i. x8 Every psalm was 
sung in a different manner; one would be sung as a solo,, 
another by a leader ‘incepting' the verse, while the congre- 
gation ‘succented* the second halves of the verses, 

Succeutor (sz^ksemt^i). Also 7 -our. [a, 
late L. succentor, agent-n. f. sticcinire to sing to, 
accompany, ‘ chime in agree, f. — Sub- 8 + 
canire to sing. In sense 3 , as correlative to prx* 
center Precentor, associated with Sub- 6 (cf. 
SuBCHANTEU).] 

+ 1. a. A chanter who takes up the chant after 
the precentor, or who presides over the left choir, 

• (Also allnsively.) Obs, 

2647 Trapp Comm. Rev, v, 14 The Saints were the Pre- 
centors in this blessed Quire, and now they are the Succen- 
, lots also. Tlicy began the Song, and so conclude it. 1697 
O. Heywood Heavenly Converse Wks. 2826 IV, 525 Wc find 
precentors and succentors in this blessed quire, saints above 
and 5aints below. 2827 Fosbrooke Brit, Monachism 282 
The Succentor or Subchantor presided over the left Choir; 
the Chanter began, and the Subetontor answered. 

•|- b. One who sings the bass in a choir. Obs. 

rare 1656 Blount Glossogr, 

•f* S. Jig’. An abettor, Obs. rarg~\ 

X609H0LLAND Amin. Marcell. xix. xii. 141 Paulus..wa3 
the prompter and succentor of these cruell enterludes. 

3, A precentor's deputy. 

164* in Chas. 2 . Wks. (1662) 11. 230 The Bill for the utter 
abolishing and taking away of all Archbishops, Bishops, . . 
Succentors, [etc.]. *692 yioovAth, Oxon. IL,zo Cartwright 
. .had the Succentors placein theChurch ofSalisbury conferid 
on him. 1772 Antiq, Sarisb, 140 Walter de laWylewas 
Succentor or Subdean of Sarom, 1865 Churchman 9 Nov, 
2283 Mr, Precentor is to have a Vicar Choral to act as sue- 
centor or precentor's deputy, igo^ Times 17 Mar. 5/5 'The 
posts of succentor and librarian at Sl Paul’s are not held by 
the same person. 

Hence Succe'ntorship, the office of succentor. 
X691 Wood Ath, Oxon. II. 19 In bis Proctorship succeeded 
Joh. ilaplet. .and in his Suc^entorsbip Rob. Joyner. 1829 


Cassan Bps, Bath ^ Wells 204 The Succentorship and the 
Provostship. . were, .suppressed. 

Succenturiate (s»ksentiuoTi/t), pa.ppu. and 
a. [ad. L. sjiccenturiatus, pa. pple. of succenturiSre 
(see next).] 

1 1. pa. pple. Substituted. Obs. rare. 

1641 H. L’Kstrange Gods Sabbath -jes His dominion was 
not onely over the old Sabbath, to abrogate that ; but over 
the new also, to surrogate that as succenturiate to the other. 

2. adj. Succeniuriale gland, kidney {AnaX.): one 
of the suprarenal capsules, small bodies in front of 
the upper part of the kidneys. 

1836-9 Todds Cycl. Altai. II. 417/1 The female organs of 
the Scorpion.. open by two canals, ..each having a small 
ccccum or succenturiate gland appended near its termination. 
1843 Wilkinson tr. Swedenborgs Anim. Kingd. I. viii. 324 
The succenturiate kidneys, which appear to be made up of 
glandular forms and corpuscules. 

+ Succeuturiate (suksentinsTieit), v. Obs. 
[L L. succenturidt-, pa. ppl. stem of sticcenluridre 
to receive as a recruit, f. sue- ee Sub- 26 + ceniuria 
Centdby.] 

1. trans. (See quots.) rare-°. 

t 6 z 2 CocKEnAM,Siiccenturatel 5 jc]. 2636 BLOUNT(7/<?w,^r., 
Succenturiate, to fill up the number of the Band, for them 
that are dead or absent; to recruit. 

2. To supply what is lacking in ; to supply (a 
want) ; to supplement. Also abso/., to provide a 
supplement to. 

x6*2 Misselden Free Trade (cd. 2) To Rdr., For supply 
of other mens learning, to succenturiat my wants, I needed 
It, I confesse, but took it not a x68o T. Goodwin Blessed 
Sl, Saints xi. Wks. 2703 V, jii. 75 Faith thus ceasing, if this 
S.ilvation of the Soul did not succenturiate and recruit it 
anew [etc.]. ^z68o — Unregen, Alan xiii. ix. Wks. 1692 III. 
620 Christ , .doth, .make this same Exhortation ; 1 say to you 
. .and I will forewarn you,.. Fear him that is able to destroy 
Body and Soul. T’he Apostle succenturiates, We know him 
that hath said, Vengeance is mine {Heb. x. 30]. 

3. To put instead of another; to substitute 
(const, id), 

2647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxi. 32 Ye repented not after, 
wards. No, not after his death, though ye sawme succenturi* 
aied 10 him. 2639 H, L'Estrance Alliance Div. Off, 25 Had 
the edification of the people been better provided for by ccr- 
tain Lessons of the Canon succenturiated..in their stead. 

4. intr. To come in the place of something, fill 
a place, fill up a gap. 

2630 Cal. St. P., Domestic {i860) 357 [The late King named 
the Karl of Northampton in their charter as the first steward ; 
the Earl of Pembroke succeeded. If he pleases to] succen- 
turiate, sic ab Jove tertius Ajax, 2660 W, Winstanley 
Eng, Worthies Pref. p, v, To remedy that, procure in them 
what you can to succenturiate in theHistory diligently. 2684 
Howe in H. Rogers Life (1863) viii. 226 The order (to which 
the subjoined directions of your lordship do succenturiate). 

6 . trans, 'J*o take the place of. 

2630 Massey Microcosm. 23 Most honoured Sir,, .give me 
leave to speak one word to you, you succenturiate him. 

t Succenturia*tioii. Obs. [f. prec. : see 
-ATioN.] The supply of recruits to fill up a ‘ cen- 
tury ’ or company ; gen. the supply (of persons or 
things). 

2643 M. Newcomen Craft Ch. Advers. 32 Such a succen- 
turiaiion there hath been of plots, that we may say of them, 
as she of Gad, A Troope commetb. 1634 H. L'Estrance 
Chas. / (1655) z6i 'Ihen they entered into consideration of 
constituting the Third Estate, and what succenturiation. 
what supplement should be resolved upon in the lieu ot 
Bishops. 2638 Phillips, Succenturiation,. .a filling up the 
num^r of Souldiers wanting in any Company. 2676 W. 
iiiiaBARD Happiness People 52 The. .succenturiation of the 
persons called to supply the room of them that having served 
their generation, are now fallen asleep. 

f Succemate, -u. Obs. rare-'’, [irreg. f. L. 
succemire, f. sue- — Sub- 2 + cerndre to sift : see 
-ATE 3.] trans. To sift. Also Succerna'tion. 

1623 CocKERASi, Succernaie, to bolt or range meale. 2658 
Phillips, Succernatton, a bolting, or sifting of hleaL 

Success (si5kse*s), sh. Also 6 sukces, 
6-7 Bucces( 8 e, sucksea, (7 aucksess, 8 -cess). 
[ad.L, successtts, f. succedlre {success-) to Succeed. 
Cf. F. sttcebs. It., Pg. successo, Sp. suceso.1 

*i* L That which happens in the sequel ; the 
termination (favourable or otherwise) of affairs; 
the issue, upshot, result. Obs. 

1537 Starkey Let, to Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem. {2722) I. 
App. Ixxxi. 294 That you should al worldly respects set aside 
& al dangerous success which might .succede of the same. 
1548 W. Thomas Let. to Hen. VIII ibid. II. App. X. 77 
Neither do I trust mine authors so much as not to mistrust 
contrary successes, both to their rules & their examples. 
zSSS Eden Decades in. x. (Arb.) 182 Whose prosperous be- 
gynnynges ended with vnforlunale succcsse. 2362 Norton 
& Sackv. Corboduc. 1543 One sort that saw the dangerous 
successe Of stubborne standing in rebellious w'arre. 2363 
Homilies, Agsi. Idolatry in. Mm iij. Ye haueharde. .outof 
hystorles Ecclesiasticall, the begynnyng, proceadyng, and 
successe of Idolatry by Images. x6ox Shaks. Alts well iir. 
vi. 86, 1 know not what the successe wil be my Lord, but the 
attempt I vow. 1642 J. M[arsh] Arg. cone. Militia 12 Who 
shall live to see an end of that rebellion and what the successe 
ofit willbe? 2667 Milton P. L. n. 9 Insatiate to pursue 
Vain Warr with Heav’n, and by success untaughL 2668 
Marvell Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 240 Hie successe of 
Wednesday's debate,, was a question to desire his Majesty to 
call before him some pei.sons. ,2733 Neal Hist. Purit. IL 
329 The success of this war will fall within the compass of 
the next year. 

f b. An event. Obs. 
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1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Htsi. China 324 The company 
which went wuh him were \cry fewe to make resistance 
against such successes osmighthappcn. 1658 EarlMokm. tr. 
Paniia's JFars Cyprus -jZ Troubled at the loss of Nicossia 
and at the other successes, which fell out. .quite contrarj* to 
..hopes. 1753 ^ Accotnpl» lyom. I. 12 To read. .so 
many different successes, wherein we feel our Passions moved 
according to the Adventures treated of. 

t e.^ The result (of an experiment), the effect (of 
a medicine). Ol>s. 

x6o6 Bryskett Civ. Life 6 M. Smith the Apothecary' was 
come.. to vnderstand whatsuccesse thephysick he badpre- 
mred for me did take; 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 55 
This Experiment was often repeated, always with the same 
success. *756 in Med. Ohserv. (1776) I. 390 So intent on 
trying. . the success of the sublimate in the cure of the Lues 
Venerea. 

t d. /« tht success : eventually. Obs. 

n 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Matu (1677) 144 Their Predic- 
tions.. flattered both Cresar and Pompey with long Lives., 
both which fell out in the success, to both extremely con- 
trary. 1738 GenfL Ma^. VIII. 152/1 An Attempt which 
w'ould never answer in the Success. 

2. The fortune (good or bad) befalling anyone in 
a particular situation or affair. Usually with 
qualifying adj. Good success = senses; ill success'. 
failure, misadventure, misfortune, arch. 

a 1548 Hall Ckron.^ Hen. F//, 39 Although thei had 
knowlege what good succcsse Perkym had enjoyed in al his 
former aitemptes. 1577 Hasmer Anc. Eceles. Hist. (1619) 
495 After that the assault of Adaarmanes tooke no prosper- 
ous successe at Antioch. 1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 104 
Philautus hauing mtell\'genceof Euphues his successe, and 
the falsehoode of Lucilla. 1596 Raleigh Diseerj. Guiana 
17 The hard successe which all these & other Spaniards 
found in attempting the same. Ibid. 28 Berreo. .looked 
for no other ^successe than his predecessors in this enter- 
prize. 16x9 in Foster Eng. Paetories India (1906) 74, I 
am sorrye to heare of John Younges disaster etc,, yett am 
in good hope of better sucksess. X67X Milixin P. P. iv. i 
P erplex’d and troubl'd at his bad success. *1x700 Evelyn 
Diary 26 Nov. 1657, After a sennon and prayers for good 
successe. 1704 N. Blundell Diary (Z895) 25 , 1 went to %\'ish 
good Suckcess to Mr, Molineux of Croxtath ere he went a 
Courting, 2764 Golds)!. Hist. Eng. in Lett. (1772) II. 208 
The bad success of his admirals at sea. 1823 Southey Hist. 
Penins. War I. 470 With so little accuracy do the French 
relate the circumstances of their ill success. X639 Kejible 
Resid. Georgia (1863) 126 , 1 %vas recalled to a most ludicrous 
perception of my ill success. 

f D, In particularized use. Ods. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i, v, 25 The . . good successes, which their 
foes ensew. 1607 Sraks. Cor. i. ri, 7 The Roman Gods, 
Leade their successes, as we wish our owne. x6xa Draxton 
Poly-ctb.T^. ZAnoUf After diuers unfortunat successes in warre, 
2661 Pepys Diary Sept., Sir W. Pen told^me that I need 
not fear any reflection u;raa my Lord for their id successe at 
Argier. . , My Lord Crewe, . . 1 see, , . is afraid my Lord’s repu- 
tac xviil a little suffer in common talk by this late successe. 
X764 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. in Lett. II. 225 The reduction of 
this.. fortress served to interrupt the prosperous successes 
of the English company. 

S. (« the older ^od success.) The prosperous 
achievement of something attempted; the attain- 
ment of an object according to one’s desire ; now 
often with particular reference to the attainment of 
wealth or position. 

a 1586 Sidney Ps. xxx. vii, While I my race did runne, 
Full of successe, fond I did say, That I should never be un- 
done. 2592 Kyd Sp. Trag. iii. iii. 3 Giue but successe to 
mine attempting spirit. 1617 Morvson /*'«. il 49 The 
Rebels being swolne to the height of pride.. by continual 
Successe in their actions. 16^ Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 
760 A Drench of Wine has with Success been us'd. 1713 
Addison Cato i. ii, Tis not in mortals to Command success. 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius; we’ll Deserve It. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. i. iii. 19S A title the most remote and 
unaccountable that w’as ever set up, and which nothxn^couM 
have given success to. 2827 Scott Highl. Widovj ii, His 
success in fishing and the chase was able to add something 
to her subsistence. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiv, It was 
George who had interrupted the success of her first love- 
passage. 1863 Geo. Euot Romoia xix. That argument of 
success which is alwTiys powerful with men of the world. 
1885 O. W. Holsies Emerson xi. 260 * Success’ in its vulgar 
sense,— the gaining of money and jjosition,— is not to be 
reached by following the rules of an instructor. 1895 Auw 
Times XCIX. 476/2 It requires the talents of a Boileau, 
Mollexe, or La Fontaine to play the part of ^Jl&neur with 

prcrjcrb. 286S Helps Realmah v, Nothing succeeds like 
success. [Cf F. Rien ne reussii comme le sueus.\ 

b. An instance of this ; a successful undertaking 


or achievement. 

i 656 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccx, Swell'd with our late Suc- 
cesses on the Foe. 2740 Cibder Apol. (1756) I- 5 ^ Before 
her time our ancestors had many successful contests with 
their so\-ereigns.,: yet what did those successes amount to i 
1857 Dufferin Lett. High Lai. \\\. 133 To con%*ert a qura- 
tionable success into an undoubted triumph. iB 5 o VaiLy 
News 19 Oct. 4/7 The dustbin absorbs scoresoL .poenw that 
win a * success of esteem ’. iBgxSpeetaiorz May 625/1 Tne 
comprehends nothing except a xisible success. 

C. iransf. One who or a thing which sacceeds 


or is successful. 

2882 L. C. Lillie Prudence 63 To be a success in 
circle, is to contribute to the b^uty..or the effect of the 
hour. 2B84 Daily Nrtvs 27 Feh., Should Mr. Peel prove as 
great a success in the Speaker’s chair, as he proved in oratory' 
before he entered it[etc.]. 2885* Mrs. Alexander ' 

Fate V, Mrs. Hartwell’s dance ^vas a great success. 


^ 4. Succession or sequence in time or occurrence. 
Insttccess ofiimex in course or process of time. Obs. 

1546 Gardiner Declnr. foye 85 The sonne sheweth her 
sclfe in the momynge, in wbome there is cncrease by successe 


tyll the sqnne come to the highest at nooce. 1547 Baldwin 
Mor. PlUlos. (2564) x8 The successe of thtngcs to come. 
1^9-62 Sternhold& H.^Axix.2 The wondrous workesof 
God appeare. By euery dayes successe, 2553 Eden Treat. 
Lewe Ind. (Arb.) 42 In successe of time, foure of the great- 
est llandcs embrased the Christian faith. 2621 Munday 
{.title) K briefe Chronicle of the Successe of Times from the 
Creation of the World to this Instant. 1622 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. IX, XV (1623) 780 This King, of whose life by order and 
successe of Stone wee are now to write. 2626 C, Pcjtter tr. 
Sarpl s Hist. Quarrels 338 This difEcultie found Padauin in 
the successe of his iouniey [cosi andaua difficoltando it suo 
camino]. 2656 HEVLiN.?«rt». France 1 shall draw down 
the successe of their affairs from the beginning of the Re- 
formation. x6to C Nesse Hist. ^ Myst. O. ^ H. T. 1 . 103 
An boose., will contract new., filth in success of time, 
fb. An instance of this ; a succession. Obs. 

2620 Guillim Heraldry 11. vii. (x66o) 8r Causing asuccess 
of surging billowes. a t 6 j 6 Hale Print. Orig. Man. (1677) 
37 Otherwise we must of necessity make all successes in the 
World purely natural and necessary. 

fo. Subsequent history. Obs. 

*SSS Decades iii- vii.(Arb.) 266 As generally to leme 

yhoriginall S: successe of thynges; And particularlye to re- 
herse the noble factesof their.. auncestours. 1682 H. More 
Expos. Dan. App. i. 250 Can a man believe that the Original 
or success of that people was oxctpoTrotTjroR ri ? 

•f* 5. Succession as of heirs, rulers, etc. Obs. 

2587 Golding De Momay Ep. Dcd. to K. Hen., After a 
long succcsse of these Herauldes, came the Sauiour. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 45 Then all the sonnes of these fiue 
brethren raynd By dew successe. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV^ 
IV, Ii. 47 And so, successe of Mischiefe shall be borne. And 
Heire from Heire shall hold this Quarrell vp. 2622 — iVint. 
T, t. ii. 394 Our Parents Noble Names, In whose successe 
w'e are gentle. 

t Succe'SSt Ohs. rare. [f. prec.] a. 

To be a successor, b. To happen, 

*545 Papers He^ VIII (1849) X. 576 By my last of the 
13 of thinstant I signified to the same of the case successid 
to the Signor Ludovico de Lanne. ? 2560 Bale Chron. Sir 
y. Oldcastle Pref. A riij His soone Henry the sixt success^ 
[ed. 1544 snecededj in hys rome. 1567 Turberv. Ovid's Ep. 
131 h, A blissefull signe that all Shall not successe arigbt. 

t Suceessa'nean, a. Obs. rar<r“K [f. L. suc- 
cess-, pa. ppl. stem of succedere to Socce£D, ? after 
succeddneus Sdccxdakxods.] Marked bysuccession 
or transition, 

263s Person Varieties t. viii. 28 Things of a fluid and 
successaneaa nature, such as time is. 
t Suece'ssantiy,ai/D. Obs, rarr^. [Arbitrarily 
f. L. success-, succeddre to Succeed -j- -ant + -ly 2 j 
? In succession. 

1588 Shaks, Tit. A. iv. iv. 1x3 Then goe successantly and 
plead for him. 

t Successary. Oh. rare. [f. L, success-, 
succSdlre to Succeed + -ARY.] 

1. A successor. 

2486 Bk. St. A Ibans, Her. c j b,That he and his successaries 
all yizy with bataill and swereddys shuJde be panyshid. 
1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. 58 b/i This man ordejmed y* 
no bysshop sholde ordeyne his suoc»ssary. 

2. Succession. 

a x6x6 BeiAvyi., etc. Lazos Candy u it, My peculiar honours, 
not deriv’d From successary, but purchas’d with roy bloud. 

Saccessftll (sDkse'sluI), a. [f. as prec. + -fcl.} 

1. Of persons: That succeeds or achieves success, 
esp. (in recent use), that attains to wealth or posi- 
tion, that ‘gets on *. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A.i.i .66 The good Andronlcus,. .Suc- 
ces!>erull in the Battailes that befights. 2617 Moryson Itin. 

II. 24 The Irish Kerne, .became sodisastcrous to the English, 
and successefull in action.., as they shaked the English 
govememcDL x66x Boyle Style Script. Ep. Dcd., It bath 
been observ’d, that Secular Persons of Quality. .are gener- 
ally much Successfuller in Writing of Religion, .than. . Men 
in Orders. 2723 De Foe Voy. routid WorldiiB^o) 351 They 
had been..prettysuccessful in their navigation. 1803 Scott 
Let. in Lochkaid (1837) II, ii. 54 If I have been at all suc- 
cessful in the paths of literary pursuit, i860 Tyndall Glac, 

I. XL 83 it failed ; we tried again, and were successful 2870 
"E, Peacock Rolf Skirl II. 271 Mackenzie was a successful 
man. 2878 Jevons Primer Polit. Econ, 60 Educated men 
who have not been successful become secretaries, house- 
agents,. .and the like, 
b. iransf. of things. 

1848 J, Forster O. Goldsm. 377 There was nothing to make 
the town half so fond ofa man.-as a successful play. 2855 
Orr's Cr>r,.S‘cL, Itiorg.Naf. 132 Greatand succAsfnl works 
of art are among the most noble., of all human triumphs. 
2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 1 . 166/2 The clock was a highly 
successful work of the art of the period. 1890 W.J. Gordon 
Foundry 200 The Times, and. .the Daily News, and many 
others of the successful papers in the provinces and on the 
Continent. 

2. Of actions, conditions, etc. : Attended with, 
characterized by, or resulting in success. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. i. i. 172 And welcome Nephews from 
succesfull wars, 2596 — Tam. Shr. i. iL 158 And perhaps 
with more success^ull words Then you. 2638 J UNius Paint. 
Ancients 79 In. .rare workesof Art, we are not so much 
taken with the bwutie it selfe, as with the successful! bold- 
nesse of Art. 2632 Hobbes Leviaik. Rev. 392 They juslifie 
all the successefhll Rebcllion'v 2766 Goldsm. Vicar W. vu, 

At this he laughed, and so did we : the jests of the neb are 
ever successful. 2865 Caklyu: F redk.Ct. xix. v. V. 502 “nie 
successiullest campaign that ever i^’as. 2892 Speaker 2 May 
332/2 The jugglery of words was no'cr more successful than 
in this distincuon without a difference ^ 

+ 3 . a. Bringing success, propitious. Ohs. rare, 
c 2592 Marlou’e y^ ^ Malta I. i, Making . . the mnds Tc 
driue their substance with successefull blasts. 

•f b. Conducive or necessary to success. Obs . 


1637 Austen Fruit Trees i. 135 It is very succesfull that 
we proportion Grafts and stocks in Grafting. 

Sncce-SSfuUy, adv. £f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a successful manner; -ivith success. 

ISB 3 Shaks. Tit. A. i. i. 194, 1 hauebene tbySouldier forty 
yeares, And led my Countries strength suocessefuliy. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 36 In order to move him the 
more succoKfulIy thereto, they procured the Pope to write 
5 himself to his Highness. 17M Addison Taller 

No. 24 p 2 He is very successfully loud among the Wits. 
2826 Lasib Pop. Fallaclesy, A domestic.. cut hb throat, but 
not successful^'- ^ 2S9S *H. S. Merrmian 'Roden's Comer I 
8 His.. phlegmatic calm successfully concealed the fact. 

fb. To look successfully', to seem likely to succeed. 
Obs. rare. 


x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. i. ii. 265 He is too yong: yet he 
looks successefully. 

1 2. Successively. Ohs. 

2632 Davesant Gondibert Pref., Brief bints such as, if all 
theargumentsweresDccessfulJyread, would make him easily 
remember the mutual dependencies of the general design. 

Succe'ssfalliess. [f. as prec. + -^■ESS.] The 
condition or quality of being successful. 

2649 ^Roberts Clovis Bibl. 180 Their victorious successful- 
nesse in military exploits against their enemies. 2734 Ed- 
wards Freed. Will iv. v. 220 The Successfulness, or Un- 
successfulness of Means in order to an Effect,, .consists in 
those Means being connected or not connected with the 
EfiecL 2879 Meredith Egoist 'x\m. Its prevailing success- 
fulness in the coimtry where he was placed, 

Snccession. (sMcse’Jsn). Also 4-5 -oun(e, 
-yon, etc. [ad. OF. succession (from 13 th c.) or 
its source L. sitccessio, -onein, n. of action f. succe- 
dere to Succeed. Cf. Pr. successio, It. sttcccssione, 
Sp. sucesion, Pg. successSo.l 

I. 1. The action of a person or thing following, 
j or succeeding to the place o^ another; the coming of 
, one person or thing after another; also, the passing 
from one act or state to another ; an instance of this. 

^2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2x56 He hath so wel biset his 
ordinaunce, Ihat s^eces of th>*ngesaad progressioasSbullen 
enduren by successions. 157^ tr. BulUnger's Decades (1592) 
6 L^t peraduenture their ctuldren shuld be ignorant of the 
beginning and succession of worldly thinges. 2605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn. 11. 213 b, 'The future succession of all ages. 2624 
Gataker Transubst. 148 Such a succession is to be found in 
euery substantial! conuersion, whereby one substance is des- 
troy^, and another succeedeib in the roome of it. 2690 Locke 
Hum. Und. n. xiv. § 6 By reflecting on the appearing of 
various Ideas, one after another in our Understanding:s, we 
get the Notion of Succession. 273B Wesley Hymn * God is 
a Name my Soul adores * iii, Tby Beingno Succession knows 
And all thy v'ast Designs are one, 2^ Goldsm. Trav. 2x6 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, Whose bright suc- 
cession decks the varied year, 2847 Tennyson Princess ni» 
3x2 We. .live, perforce, fl'om thought to thought, and make 
One act a phantom of succession. 2866 Owen Anat. Verte- 
braiesl. § 70. 381 The reproduction of the component denti- 
cles in horizontal succession. 2874 Greek ShoH Hisi.yi. § 6 
(1882) 330 The series of measures which in their rapid suc- 
cession changed the whole character of the English Church. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 416 The ideas of men have 
a succession in time as well as an order of thought. 

*{• b. The act of passing by continnons move- 
ment iftto a place. Obs. 

1692 Ray Creation i. (2692) 69 The Air accompanies and 
follows it by a constant Succession, 2729 T. DALE ir. 
Freimls Emmenol. (1752) xii, 254 Nutrition being nothing 
else than the apposition of any Juice, or a perpetual succes- 
sion of aliment into the Pores of the Fibres. 

f c. The act of folloxving another in a course of 
conduct. Obs. rare. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well in. v. 24 The miserie is example, 
that so terrible shewesln the wracke of maiden-hood, cannot 
for all that disswade succession. 

2. Fhr. a. In succession, one after another in 
regular sequence, successively, 

CX449 Pecock Repr, 111. v. 306 Forto abide in thilk suffi- 
dence thoruj manye 3eeris in successioun. 2668 Moxos 
Meek. Dyalling 46 Mark them in succession from the be- 
ginning with 10, 20, 30, to 90. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ir. 
xiv. § 20 ’Tis as clear as any Demonstration can be, that it 
must., touch one part of the Flesh first, and another after; 
and so m Succession. xBoi Parmeds Mog. Apr. 140 In the 
period 1 have taken, we have had three unfavourable sea- 
sons, and t%vo in succession, worse than any other m the 
memory* of any man living. 2827 Faraday Ckem. Manip. 
oeix. (2842) 505 On one end of the tube the parts will be bent 
and curved in succession as they become heated-^ z 863 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. iii. | 12 (1879) 69 The rotation of 
the Earth bringing each part in succession from sunshine to 
shade, Infantry 7 'rainittg jz When a column w on 

the march, plaioons may, if desired, advance in fours lu 
succession. 


f b. Sv successionis : snccessirely. Ois. 

43Z-SO Ir. (Rolls) II. 271 After lli^H other realmes 

:re made in Grece by succession. 1591 Sylvester Du 
: rtus I. ii. IVts. (1641) liA Because tbcMuttcr, wouudrf 
ep in Heart With various I.ove..by successions, form 
er Form receives. ^ 

+ c. fn a succession : continuously. Obs. 
vrxe Burnet Oivn Time (1724) I- *73 money.. h^ 


The couree, lapse, or process Oh. 

eS Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) aeo A th^m^al ^ 
« of valew be the law as ground of ryxit in lie l^ra- 
. the successioun of t)nne may never mat it m cut. 
Blount /Atiw Suis._ yeS This wm the true Ongman, hy 
eh in succession of time the Empire »as translated. 1655 
CARTEa HwwrRsdrj. (1660) 90 Succession of time hath 
.■erted it into another custoau 
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SUCCESSION, 


4., The transmission (or mode of transmission)^ 
an estate, royal, or official dignity, or the like. 
a *3*5 RawL B. S20 fol. 59 J?oru maner of 5ifte 

womman passez btfore (-'C man, in succession. 1375 
Barbour Bruce i. 57 Thai said, successioun of kyngrik 
Was nocht to lawer feys lik; For thar mycht succed na 
female. 1387 'J'revjsa (Rolls) 11. 147 The moder 

blood schuldc be puit to fore in successioun of heritage. 
1432-50 ir. Hidden (Rolls) 111. 403 Philippus the kyngc of 
Macedony, sollicitaie and besy for the succession of h*it 
rcalmc (orig. de regui successors). 1538 Starkly England 
II. ii. 195 As touchyng the successyon and intaylyng of 
landys, ther must nedys be prcuysyon. 1641 Earl aIohm. 
tr. BiondPs Civil Ildars ix. 223 So long as the Earl of War- 
wick lived, he was not certaine of the Kingdoms succession. 
1682 Drvdkn Afitc El. 10 To settle the Succession of the 
State. 1690 in Nairne Peerage Evidence (1874) 26 To pro- 
vydc and secure the successione of the lands. 1826 Bell 
Comm. Laws Scott, (ed. 5) 1. 100 The equal partition of the 
succession which prevailed in the Roman law, has place also 
in the law of Scotland in the succession of moveables. 

6 . The process by which one person succeeds 
another in the occupation or possession of an 
estate, a throne, or the like ; the act or fact of 
succeeding according to custom or law to the rights 
and liabilities of a predecessor; the conditions or 
principles in accordance with which this is done. 

The succession'., the conditions under which successors to 
a particular estate, throne, etc. arc appointed. It^ar of 
Succession ; a war to settle a dispute as to the succession to 
a particular throne. 

a 15x3 Fabyak Chron. vii. ccxxvi. (1811) 254 That he shulde 
bauc MMM. markes yerelyc, as before was promysed vnto 
bym.,with other condycions of successyon. 1533-4 Act 
23 llen^ Vlll c. 22 An Acte for the cstabKshement of the 
Kynges succession. 159^ Shaks. 3 Heiu F7, n. i. 172 He 
swore consent to your buccession. 1607 Chapmam Busty 
tCAuihois iiL ii. 3S5 Why wrongful to supp<Me the doubt- 
less right To the succession worth the thinking on? 1643 
Baker Ckron, (1653) 99 King Richard being dead, the 
right of Succession remained in Arthur, Son of GeofTry 
PiantagencL 1697 Drydem Virg, Ceorg. iv. 30^ Th* 
immortal Line in sure Succession reigns, a 1700 bvzvm 
Diary ^ 16 May i63t, Lord Sunderland having fallen 
into displeasure of the King for siding with the Commons 
about the Succession. 1701 Farquhar Sir M. IVildair 

IV. i. What, sir? the Succession 1— Not mind the Succes- 
sion I 1708 Chamberlay.ve M. Brit, Notitia ii. ii. ii. 
(17x0) 385 The Succession to the Crown of Scotland. 17x4 
Swift Pres* Si, Ajf, Wks. 1755 11. 1.2x4 UTie security of the 
protestant succession in the house of Hanover. X766 Black- 
STo:iE Comm, lu The power of the laws in regulating the 
succession to property. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks- 18..8 

V. 6^ The course of succession is the healthy habit of the 
British constitution. 1832 Ld. Mahok Uiile) History of 
the War of the Succession in Spain. 1839 Keichtley /fist, 
Eng, \l. 44 The dangers of a disputed succession being now 
terminated. 1853 Act 16 4- 17 Viet, c sr (.title) An Act ftrr 
granting to Her .Majesty Duties on Succession to Property. 
*879 Dixok Windsor II. xvi. 169 She stood in order of suc- 
cession to the duchy. 

b, Phr. {d) By succession : according to the 
customary or legal principle by which one succeeds 
another in an inheritance, an office, etc. by in- 
herited right. 

14x2-20 Lydo. Chron. Troy I. 2889 Sche hat'-schulde 
haue ben by successioun Eyre by dii^sent of kat regioun. 
rx430 — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 17 The degre Iw just 
successioune,.,Unlo the kyng is now descended dounc, 
From ether parte rigbte as cny lyne. 1474 Caxtom Chesse lU 
jL (1833) 27 For better is to baueakynge bysuccession than 
by eleccion. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, ix. L 199 How art thou 
a King But by faire sequence and succession? rx6oo — 
Sonn. ii, Prooulng his bcautle by succession thine. x658 
Dryden Def. Dram. Poesy Ess. 1900 I, xxx, I am only a 
champion by succession. i8ds F, M, Nichols tr. Britton 
I. 219 rnarg.^ Title by succession. 

(^) (To have, hold, take) in succession. 

Rolls 0/ Par It. VI. 4/2 Londes.. which cny per- 
sone temporeU..hath.,in fee symple, eny mancr fee layle, 
or in suc c e ss ion- 1835 Tomlin's Laiu Diet, s. v. Successor, 
Such acorporation cannot regularly take in succession goods 
and chaliels, 1890 Gross Gild Merch,\. 95 The borough . . 
was an aggregate body acting as an individual,.. having a 
common seal, holding property in succession. 

c, pregnantly for ; The line or order of succes- 
sion. 

J see wnse 5.) 1708 Swift Ch. Eng. Man 

IL Wks. 1841 II. 2x4/1 This hereditary right should dc kept 
so «cred as never to break the succession. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XX. II. 460 He vnis in the succession to an 
earldom. 1874 Greem Short Hist. vii. $ 2 (1882) 353 Mary 
..had been placed next in the succession to Edward by her 
father's wUL 

6 . (A person’s) right or privilege of succeeding 
to an estate or dignity. 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 490/2 Any persone or persones 
corporat, or havj ng succession perpetuell. 1477 Ibid. VI. 
X72/2 Any persone or person^ bavyng succession. X57X 
Goldikc Calvin on Ps. lxi, vii, He dyed full of dayes.. 
having delivered the succession of liis kingdome to his 
Sonne, XS83 Reg. Prhty Council Scot. Scr. x. IIL 568 To 
denude him of his herctage and ryebteous successioun dew 
to him as eldest sone. 1651 tr. DedasEoveras* Don Fenise 
314 Hewithout regarding the ordinance ofbis mother would 
possesse hlmsclfe of the succession. <**700 Dbydem (J.) 
what people is so void of common sense, To vote succession 
from a native prince? 1828 Scott F. M, Peifh xiv. He 
could achieve such a purpose without endangering both his 
succession and his life. 1875 Malme Hist. Instil, l x 6 Eacit 
•tract was the property. .of some body of persons who, in 
modem legal phrase, had perpetual succession, x^ Sir 
W. Harcourt in Daily Hews 17 April 2/7 The n^ht to 
make wills or settlements or successions is the creation of 
positive law. 


7. The act of succeeding to the episcopate by the 
reception of lawfully transmitted authority by 
ordination, Apostolic{al) szucession (or the sue- 
r^jj/o;;), the continued transmission of the minis- 
terial commission, through an unbroken line of 
bishops from the Apostles onwards. 

1565 Harding Coii/itt. Apol, Ch. Eng, 57 b, To go from 
your succcs^ion, which ye can not proue, and to come to 
your vocation, how sayc you, Syr ? 1567 Jewel Def. Apol. 
il. 129 Haue these menne their owne succession in so safe 
Record? Who was then the Bishop of Rome nexte by 
succession ynto Pcler? 1577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. HisU 
55 Obtayning the first Stepp of Apostolical Succession, 
and being deuine Disciples of lhc..principaU men. 1653 
Cromwell Sp. 4 July (Carlyle), 1 speak not. .for a Ministry 
deriving itself from the Papacy, and pretending to that which 
is so much insisted on, * Succession *. X845 Br. Wilderforce 
in .Ashwell Life (1880) I. vHL 314 Instead of taking as your 
prominent subject the *Succcssion*..you would take the 
more spiritual view of the Ministry'. 18^7 Yeowell Anc. 
Bril. Ch. ix. 99 We have an account of their I/c*. the bishops*) 
successions for some ages. X879 Haddom Apost. Success, 
Ch. Eng. ii. 35 Foreign or other Protestants, who cither div 
claim or do not possess the Succession. Ibid. 36 The histori- 
cal and canonical objections advanced.. against the validity 
of the English Succession. 

II. 1 8. Successors, heirs, or descendants collec- 
tively; progeny, issue- Obs. 

a 1340 riASiPOLE Psalter 496 My generacloun, Jmt 
i«, succession of childlre. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4857 Bycause 
alle is cormmpable And failc shulde successioun. x432-5b 
tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 441 The sonnes of Hector recurede 
and toke cite of Troye, expeltenge the succession of 
Antenor. 1459 Rolls of Parlt. V. 351/2 Eny other succes- 
sion of yourc body lawefully commyng. 1533-4 ®S 
Hen. VIII c. 22 To. .provyde for the perfitc suertte of both 
you and of your moste lawfull succession and heires. X555 
Eden Decades(kshi) 296 When thcyirc. beasts) sbuldcbringc 
furth theyr broode or succession. 1605 in Abst. Protocols 
Town Clerks Glasgow (1896) II. 121 Prayeris..for..ibc 
Kingis Mnjestie, his hienes Quetn. and thalr successloune. 
x6xt Shaks. Cyutb. ill. t. 8 Ca^ibulan..for him, And hts 
Succession, granted Rome a Tribute. 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg. iv.78TheiryoungSuccc!>sion all their Cares employ : 
They breed, they brood, instruct and educate. 

+ 9. A generation (of men) ; chiefly pL (future 
or successive) generations. Obs, 
c 1430 Lyog. Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 85 The cbicldrcn of 
Seth in story ye may fc, Floxvryng in veriu by lon^e sue- 
cessiouns. 11^93 Nashe Christ's 7 \ 2db, So exceeding are 
mine aduersities, that after successions which shall heare of 
them; will euen be desolate.. with the bearing. s6is 
Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag, iv. i, Found out with every 
finger, made the shame Of all successions. 16^9 Hammo.sd 
On Ps. Ixxix. 13 Our posterity to all successions jojming 
with us. x68s Burnet tr. More's Uiopia 98 Ancestors, who 
have been held for some Successions neb. 1720 Swift Mod. 
Edue. Wks. 1755 11 . it. 29 The sloth, luxury, and abandoned 
lusts, which enervated their breed through every succession, 
f b. Posterity. Obs. 

i6»8 Hall Contempt.. O, T, xiil 1098 If we sow good 
workes succession shall reape them.^ xCss Sta.sley Hist, 
Philos. I. (X701) 13/1 '1*0 propagate liis Doctrine to Succes- 
sion. X704 Inett Orig. Anglic. 1 . xi. § 14. 183 Succession 
so far justified this Proceeding, that thi4 Council of Sardice 
was never receiv'd by the Eastern Cburches, 1704 Nelson 
Fest. Fasts (jjos) xvi. 185 He. .provided for Succession 
by constituting Bishops, and other Officers and Pastors. 

10- A series of persons or things in orderly , 
sequence ; a continued line { 0 / sovereigns, heirs to 
an estate, etc.) ; an unbroken line or stretch (of 
objects coming one after another). Also, f a con- j 
tinued spell (of weather). j 

2579 W. Wilkinson Confut. Fam. Love A iij. The sue- I 
cession of Popes, and that body and kingdome is the very 1 
Antichrist. 1594 Hooker Eccl.Pol. ii, vi. | ^ St. Augustine j 
..saith.-Inall (his order of succession of Bishops [of Rome] ' 
there is not one Bishop found that w'os a Donatist. 1603 | 
Knolles Hist.^ Turks (i6j8) 231 The Creckc^ Historio- i 
graphers (best Vike to know the Turkish succession). iC6z 
bTiLLiNCFL. Orig. Sacrx 11, xv, } i In that same place God 
doth promise a succession of Prophets. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xii. 33X A long succession must ensue, And Ins next 
Son. .The clouded Ark of God. .shall in a glorious Temple 
Enshrine. X734 tr. Rollin's AnC. Hist. I, Pref. p. vi, The 
entire succession of ages is present to him. 2796 Morse 
Avier. Gecg. 1 . 168 An agreeable succession of small points 
of land, 1797 Jake Austen Pride 4* PreJ. 1. xvif, (18x3) 
icn Such a succession of rain. 1831 Brewster Optics iv, 34 
)yhen we^ consider the inconcci\*aolc minuteness of the par- 
ticles of light^ and that a single ray consists of a successicn 
of those particles. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii, IL 189 
The House of Austria had, by a succession of victories been 
secured from danger on the side of Turkey. X874 Urken 
Short Hist. vH. § 7 (1882) 418 Every progress of Elizabeth 
from shire to shire was a succession of shows and interludes. 

f b. The followers collectively, or a sect of 
followers, of a school of thought. (Rendering Gr. 
biaZoxni) Obs. 

1653 Moke Antid. Ath, Gen. Pref. p. xvii,^ I omitted 
to set down the succession of the Pylhagorick school. 
X656 Stasixy Hist, Philos. ly. (1701) X33/2 The Succession 
of the lonick Philwophy, which before oocraics was single : 
after him was divided jmo many Schools. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. Eo Tlic Successions of the Pythagorean School 
U. A set of persons or things succeeding in the 
place of others. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i. | 165 That Tliat which 
looked like^ Pride in some, and Jike Petulance in others, 
would.. be in lime wrought off, or in a new Succession tc- 
formccL x82x SuEiXTyAdonaisxVuitVIhilc the one Spirit's 
plastic stress Sweeps through the dull dense world, com- 
pelling there All new successions to the forms they wear. 
X865 VV^ B, Carfenter in Youmans Corr. ^ Conserv, Forces 


418 (Cent. Diet) The leavesof* evergreens ’..are not cast oft 
until the appearance of a new succession. 

f 12. That to which a person succeeds as heir ; 
an inheritance. Obs, rare, 

1382 Wyclif Deui. xviil. 8 Out take that, that in hiscytee 
of the fadre successyoun is owed to hym. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxvil. 479 Now let vs see w'hat we our selues haue 
brought to this decayed succession. 1706 Piiillus (ed. 
Kersey), Succcssiotu,.s^n Inheritance or Estate come to one 
by Succession. X75X Female Foundling II, 80, 1 can, in- 
deed, leave him a good Succession. 

III. flS. The result, issue. Obs. (Cf. late L. 
Stic cess io.') 

15x4 in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. it. I. 228 Any prousperous 
succession of your Graces causes. 1549 Latimer 1st Serm, 
bef. Edw. V I (Arb.) 36 According to the aduyse of hb friend 
the one of them wroght where the ^uccession was not good. 
*557 Card. Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1822) IIL it. 494 
As the succes.syon shewede he dyd. 

IV. 14. In technical use: a. Astron. (Seequots.) 

X679 .Moxos Math. Dicl.f Succession of the Signs, Is 
that order in which they are usually reckoned ; as first 
Arias, next Taurus, then Gemini, &c ^ 2728 Chambers Cycl. 
s. V., When a Planet is direct, it is said to go according to 
ihe Order and Succession of the S»gn5^..when Retrograde, 
it is said to go contrary to the Succc.'sion of the Signs, 

b. Mus. ‘The order in which the notes of a 
melody proceed *. Also = SEQUEh'CE 3 b. 

* 75 * tr- Rameau's Treat. Mus. 85 A Sequence, or Suc- 
cession of Harmony, is nothing el.se but a Link or Chain of 
Keys and Governing-notes. 280* Busby Diet, Mus. (iSii) 
5.V., Ofsucces.ston there are t wo kinds, conjunct and disjunct. 
Conjunct Succession is when the sounds proceed regularly, 
upward or downward, through the several intervening de- 
crees. Dbjunct Succession is when they immediately pass 
from one degree toanother without touching the intermediate 
degrees. 1875 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms s. v., 
A sequence is sometimes spoken of as a succession, and 
pass.'igts of similar chords or progressions are described as 
a succession of thirds [etc.]. 

o. Milit. (See qnots.) 

*745 J- Millan iiitle) The Succession of Cqlonek to All 
Hls Majesties Land Forces, from their Rise, to 1744. 
1802 Ja.mes Milit, Diet., Succession of Rank, relative 
gradation according to the dates of commissions. Ibid., A 
Commission in succession, a commission in which an indi- 
vidual has an inherent property frem having purchased it, 
or raised men. 1805 — Milit. Diet. (ed. 2), Succession of 
colonels, a particular part of the official army list b so called. 
The dates of the several appoinimcnt-s arc therein specified, 
together with the numbers and facings of the difierent 
regiments. 

d. Agrze. and //art, (xj) The rotation (of crops) ; 
(^) the maturing of crops of the same kind by a 
system of successive sowings so that as one is 
declining another is coming on. 

2778 (Marshali.) Observ. Agric, x68 The Succession of 
Cre^ (or rather of ibc Occupants of the Soil, whether Crops, 
or Fallow) may be regular or irrrgular. ^*796 — Rural 
Econ. IV. Eng, II, 144 The succe^sjon is similar to that of 
West Devonshire: ley ground, partially fallowed for wheat, 
with one or two crops of oats ; gras.s seeds being sown with 
the last crop. ’ *842 Loudon .^iuburban Hort. 505 In order 
to have a succe.ssion of fruit, it Is requisite to sow the seed 
at three difTercnt limes. 1900 Daily Hesos 5 May 4/3 Almost 
every kind of vegetable may now be sown for succession. 

©, CccA, etc. The continued sequence in a definite 
order of species, types, etc. ; sfcc. the descent in 
unintcrrnpted series of forms modified by evolu- 
tion or development. 

1834 Darwt.v yrnl. in Voy, Beagle (iB^g) III. 210 The law 
of ihe succession of typ<^ *83®. Buckland Geol, «$• Min, I. 
>L 54 To refer the origin of existing organizations., to an 
eternal .succession of the same species. 1842 Sedgwick in 
Hudsons Guide Lakes x88 Phenomena which not only 

indicate succession, but were elaborated during vast intervals 
of time. 

V. 15, attrib.x succeasion bath, a bath in which 
hot and cold water are used in succession (Cent, 
Diet,') ; succession-crop, a crop of some plant 
coming in succession to another; succession duty, 
a duty assessed upon succession to estate ; succes- 
sion flowers, a crop of flowers following an earlier 
crop ; succeasion house, one of a series of forcing- 
houses having regularly graded temperatures into 
which plants are moved in succession; so succession- 
pine ; succession powder (F. foudre de suc- 
cession)^ a poison supposed to have been made of 
lead acetate ; succession tar, a lax similar to 
succession duty ; succession war « ‘ war of suc- 
cession ’ (see 5 ). 

X864 ^^RS. A. GfemParai.fr, Hat, 21 A narrow .riip.. 
for *succe*'sicn*crops of mustard and cress. 2853 Act 16 
17 Viet. c. 51 § 45 Ihe Commissioners. .may assess the 
•Succession Duty on the Footing of such Account and 
Estimate. Ibid. 55 ITib Act may be cited for all Purpo^.s 
as ‘llie Succession Duty Act, i 8 s 3 '• ^^9^Act 5/ 58 I'ict, 

c. 30 5 x8 (2) ITie principal value of real proy^erty ibr the pur- 
pose of succession duty shall he ascertained in the same 
manner. 2841 Florisfs Jpd, (X846I IL 25 Some amends b, 
however, made for this. In the readiness with which the 
*succes-^ion. flowers come on. 2792 Charlotte Smith Des- 
mond II. $3 An immense range of forcing and •succession 
houses. 1798 Jane Austen Horthaug. Abb, (1833) IL \’ii. 
747 How were Mr, Allen's succession-houses worked? 1857 
Mrs. Marsh Rose Ashurst 1 . iii, 77 He went on, opening 
succession house after succcjision houiie. We ended by ibe 
garden door at which we had entered. 1786 Abercrombie 
Card. Assist, 59 Young *succcssion pines—or last years 
crowns and suckers retained in nursery bark j/its or beds. 
2824 Ld. j, RvssELuMem. Aff. Europe L 192 TheCountess 
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SUCCESSLESS, 


SUCCESSIONAL. 

of Solssons. .Being accused of having bought some of 
the poison, called by the dealers *succtssion ptrwdcr. 
1846 A. Amos Great Oyer Poisoning 347 In more modern 
times the like pow-ers have been attributed to the Agxta 
Tcpfuina^ and the Sxteceision Poivder, 1858 Bright Sp.^ 
Reform 27 Oct. (1869) 281 A Law to impose a ^Succession- 
tax. a 1825 Penney Linlith^cnushire (1832) lex This barony 
w.as probably forfeiled^^ during the *succession war. 
Choittberp EneycL IX, 177/2 Succession wars were of 
frequent occurrence in Europe, between the middle of the 
17th and the middle of the i8th centuries, on the occasion of 
the failure of a sovereign house. 

SucCGSSioxial (s^kscfanal), a. £f. prec. + -al.] 

1. Pertaining to, characterized by, or involving 
the succession of persons as heirs, rulers, or the 
like ; passing or proceeding by succession or 
descent ; often with special reference to the apostolic 
succession. 

z 5 oo W. WAireoN Decaeordon (1602) 306 To bring this 
whole monarchial!^ Isle from the name, honor and title of 
successionall regality, to be vndcra Viceroyes gouernment. 
1637 Heylin Antid, Lincoln, xi, 87 Many things come 
unto our hands by a successionall tradition. 2652 — 
Cosmogr. 11. 61 [Alsatia] Governed for the Emperours by 
Provincial! Earls,. .accomptable to the Emperours under 
whom they served; in the end made hereditarie and succcs- 
sionall unto their posterities, x6^ Gauden Hiercup, 53 
Christ, the Institutor of an authoritative and successionat 
Minisim 2835 Fraser's Mag. XI, 283 He might have had 
the civility to predict a successionat husband. 2845 D, King 
in Ess. Chr. Union v. 245 He.. had them regularly conse- 
crated by English bishops, and so qualified to keep up and 
transmit the successional virtue ! « 1854 W, Ikh Autobiogr, 
(1855) xi V. 127 The system of providing for places by a merely 
successional supply, 

2. Of things : Following one upon another ; 
occurring in succession ; involved in a succession. 

2685 H. More Paralip. Prophet xxxix, 340 Both the Cause 
and the Effect is successional through many Ages. 2711 
Shaftesb. Charac. III. Mtsc. iv. L 194 The Question is, 

‘ \yhat constitutes the We or I ?* And, ‘ Whether the I of 
this instant, be the same with that of any instant preceding, 
or to come.’. .So that the same successional IPlror/must 
remmn still, on this account, undecided. 2827 Dc Quincey 
Lessing Wks. 2859 XIII, 289 Successional signscan express 
none but successional objects, or those of which the parts are 
in succession, x872_ Humphry Myology 8 The peculiar 
vibratory or successional manner of action of the several 
parts of a fibre. 2875 Croll Chm. ^ Time x. i8x In a suc- 
cessional des^cent of surface-films from above downwards. 1 
b. In technical use (chiefly Hort, \ cf. Suc- 
cession 15 ). 

2786 Abercrombie Card. Assist, too The pine apple 
plants— now in fruit, must not be shifted, only the young 
successional pines. 2829 LounoN Eneyel. Plants (1836) 623 
The winter variety [of pea) is sown in September and 
October, and the summer at different periods, from February 
to June, for successional cuttings. 2842 ~ Suburban Hort. 
435 Successional cropping Is that in which the ground U 
w*holly occupied with one crop at one time, to be succeeded 
by another crop, also wholly of one kind. i8$6 R. Owen 
AnaU Vertebrates I. § 70. 375 The floor of the alveolus., 
forms. .the roof of a lower vault, in which the germ of a 
successional tooth. .U in course of developement. 2881 
EncpfcL Brit. XII. 249/2 If sown in spring it [fc. the Inter- 
mediate Stock] blooms in autumn, and furnishes a useful 
successional crop of flowers. 2892 Gardeneds Chron. 
27 Aug. 239/3 The flowers are successional for many months. 
Hence Succe’sslonally culv,, by succession. 

2846 in Worcester (citing Eel. Revii, 

Successionist (s5kse*janist). [f. Succession 
-h-iST.] One who maintains the validity or neces- 
sity of a succession ; esp, one who upholds the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession. (Also 
Apostolic Successionist^ 

2846 in Worcester (citing Ect. Revii. 2^5 J. Auson in 
Romanism Ritualism 18 To the Ritualist, the Sacerd^ 
talist, and the Apostolic Successionist, we say the body is 
more than raiment (etc.J. 

Snccessionless (sckse-Janlfe), a . [-LESS.] 
Without succession ; having no successors. 

2623 Dru.mm. of Hawth. Flowers of Sion Wks. (S.T.S.) 
II. 38 And as ends and bepnnings Thee not dame, Succes- 
sionlesse that TTioa bee still the same. 2854 E. G. Holiand 
Mem. y. Badger L 13 Like the priesthood of Melchizedek, 
successionless and without descent. 

Successive (s5kse-siv), a. [ad. med.L. site- 
cesstvtis, f. success-, succeiUre to Succeed. Cf. F. 
successif. It., Pg. successive, Sp. sucesivo.'\ _ 

1. a. With pL or compound sb. : Coming one 
after another in an uninterrupted sequence ; follow- 
ing one another in order. 

,43.-50 ir. Higden (Rolls) II. 117 Yorke hatho but ij. suf- 
fraganes subiccte to it oonly, . .of the successiue institucioM 
of whom somme thynge-? ar to be seide here by ordre. looo 
G. WIoodcockeI Lives Emp. in Hist. Ivstine Li 2 Three 
successive Bishops, John, Benedict, and Clemejit.. excom- 
municated him. 2628 Feltham Resolves n.Ixu. 177 fune 
..alwales deltuers the author into successiue mischiefes. 
2690 Locke Hunt. Und. ii. xiv. § 6 A constant train of suc- 
cessive ideas. 2729 I. Watts Bk, Praise 92 Jesus shall 
reign where’er the sun Does his successive journej*s run. 
2788 Priestley Leet. Hist. in. xvi. 137 A view of the suc- 
cessive changes of the English coin to the present time. 
2827 Faraday C/;r/«. .!/««</. xiii. (1842)291 These crudbles 
gradually deteriorate and become injured by successive 
operations. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 15 The multi- 
plication of all the successive numbers from i up to some 
high number, i85o Tyndall Glac. i. ii. r6 By repeated 
reflection, successive echos are sent to the ear. x88o Geikie 
Phys. Geog. iv. 305 In countries where the winters are sever^ 
orfinary building-stones and mortar are found to peel ofT 
in successive crusts. 


Predicative passing into adv, 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 614 
Since God hath set Labour and rest, as day and night to 
men Successive. 2726 Pope Iliad \i. 284 They fall succes- 
sive and successive rise. 2792 Cowper Iliad iv. 510 So 
moved the Greeks successive, rank by rank. 

b. \Vith sing, sb. : Following another of the 
same kind in a regular sequence or series. Some- 
what rare. Also c^a^sx-adv. 

2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 9 Phi. ^Vhat is a stroke? Ma. 

I It IS a successiue motion of the band, directing the quantitie 
I of cuery note and rest in the song, with equall measure. 

I 2609 Daniel Cm Wars iv.l, And three, .he assailes;..each 
succe^iue after other quaile& 1633 P, Fletcher Pu^le IsL 
IX. xxiv, When he fell, and kist the barren heath, His parent 
straight inspir'd successive breath- ztZ^GoK’oCelest. Bodies 
I. xvi. 101 The Celerity of a Boat ts continued by a successive 
dip of the Oar. 2746 Francis tr. Hor., Epist. i. vL 53 l*hcn 
raise a second Plumb; A third successive be your earnest 
Care. 2822 Scott vii, He.. took his leave, promising 
to be equipped and in readiness to embark with him on the 
second successive morning at ten o'clock. 2842 Mrs. Brown- 
i.vc CrL. Chr. Poets (1863) 214 What is this accent but a 
stroke, an emphasis, with a successive pause to make com- 
plete the time? 

to. Of a condition, influence, etc. : Continuous, 
uninterrupted. Ohs. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. ij. ix, He divers ycares good 
fortune had, successive in each thing. 26^1 Weever Aue. 
Funeral Mon. 350 Her successive prospentie. 2652 Felt- 
ham Low Countries (1677)45 A strong Earth Quake would 
shake them to a Chaos, from which the successive force of 
the Sun . . hath a little amended them. 

2. Characterized by or involving succession ; 
brought about or produced in succeeding stages. 

2685 H.MoKELet.ia J. Norris Theory Loz^e(i6&S) 152 Suc- 
cessive Quantity seems more capable of .being infinite then 
permanent Quantity. 2728 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Aettou, 
Actions are. .divided into Instantaneous, where the whole 
Effect is produced in the same Moment;.. And Successive, 
where the Effect is produced by degrees. lyBSGiLtxs Mount. 

Lahes Cnm6.(tyg2)l.vut,iig The successive fall; in which 
the \s*ater, instead^ of making one continued shoot, falls 
through a succession of different stories. 2799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 11 We might, Indeed, make a successive 
collection of the coins of the western emperors. 2835 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. (ed- 4) 1. 242 Doctrine of successive develop- 
ment not confirmed by the admission that man is of modern 
origin. 1842 [see SoBSTXTirrioN 5). 2900 B. D. Jackson 

Gloss. Boi. Terms. Successive iVItort^ one whose members 
did not originate stmultaneausly, but in succession. 

1 3. « Heueditart. a. Of things : Descending 
or transmitted by succession or inheritance. Obs. 

2432-50 tr. Hfgden (Rolls) V/. 2S3 This Kenulphus..hav. 
ynge succes.s)’ve hate of Offa has predecessor ageyne men 
of Kente. 2588 Shaks. Ttt. .ri. l i. 4 Pleade my Succes- 
siue Title with your Swords. I was the first borne Sonne. 
2594 T. Bedingfielo tr. MaehiavetlVs Florentine Hist, 
(1593) To Rdr., To Hue in the obedience of a succes- 
siue royall Monarchic. 2609 Heywood Brit. Troy xvn. 
Ixxvl, Leauing the Crowne successiue to his son. 26x3 
Purckas Pilgrimage (1614)752 This function is successiue, 
and by tradition they teach their eldest sonnes the mystene 
of this iniquitie. 2640 Fulur JosepHs Parly Col. Coat 
17s First for the Hereditarine<se of it. It [re. leprosy) is 
a successive disease. x6g8 G. Thomas PetuUvania 50 Their 
Government is Monarchical, and Successive. 

•fb. Of persons : Succeeding by inheritance, Obs. 
1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. in. L74 Your King, By hate depriued 
of his dearest sonne, ’ITie onely hope of our successiue line. 
2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvii. 276 Her Pedigrees to show, 
her right successiue Kings, 1649 Milton Tenure of Kings 
21 Jehu had special command to slay jehoram a successive ' 
and hereditarie Tyrant. 2683 Creech LucreL (ed. 2) Notes 
52 Every King whether Elective or Successive, Rules by 
the same Authority. 

'f* c. Next in order of succession. Also Iramf. 
2575 T. P. Goodwine Blanchardyn liv. 2x2 The princely 
manage which now was fully concluded betweene nis suc- 
cessiue heire,.wxth the renouned Lady and Quecne of 
Tormaday. cx6oo Skaks. Senn. cxxvii, BIacke..now is 
blacke b^uties successiue beire. 2632 H. Seile Augustus 
222 Hee should resemble old lanus with the^ two faces; 
with ih'one looking on the King Regnant; with ib’other, 
on the Prince successive. ^1726 Pope Odyss. xix. 20S His 
son Deucalion bore successive sway. 

+ 4. Attended or fraught with success ; successful. 

2582 [implied in Successively 6). 2593 G. Harvey's 

Piercers Super, To Harvey, If.. the doubtiesse successiue 
benefit thereof.. may worke any plausible. .motions with 
you, 2597 Beard Theaire Cod's fudgem. {16x2) ■^^7 In this 
successive battel! It is to be notcd,.how relieiously the 
Emperour both began and finished it. 2620 Brathwait 
Five Senses in Archaica (1815) II. 45 Weak is he in his 
resolves, unbounded in hts desires, and seldom successive In 
his dispatch. 2659 Lady Alimony uu i. His prosperous 
exploits abroad, then which none more sucecs.'^ive, 

!1 Successive (spksfeorvf), [raed.L,, adv. 
of successTvus Successive.] In succession. 

2593 in T. Morris Provosts^ Methven (1875) 82 To the 
5»tdis Johnne Grahame, and Marioric Rollok, his spous, 
and ihclangarlevaroflbameiuasuccessiue. x68iin 
Peerage Evidence 15 Failing of heirs male the eldest 

daughter or heir female to be procreate betwixt them suc- 
cessive without division. 1687 Winstanley Lives Engl. 
Poets 71 He was successive a Musician, Schoolmaster, 
Servingman, Husbandman, Grasier, Poet. 

Successively (silkse'sivU), adv. Also 5 sus- 
sessiffly, successevely, 5-6 -yvely. [-ly -.] 

Z. By successive stages (of increase or decrease) ; 
f by degrees. Now rare. 

<2x425 tr. Ardernds Treat. Fistula, etc. 58 kVbcn pe 
padentes fclen hamself more heuy..kita is |>e flwjTigouer f 
mych; wherfor it is alsone succcssyucly to be 
and turned away. <2x548 Hall C^jws., /fr«- *o5b, 

A pestilent humor, whl& successively a liile and htic cor- | 


rupteth all the membres. 2620 E. Blount Horx Subs, 
262 To doe that at once, which must bee done successiuely, 
is an argument of a rash, and intemperate man. 27x5 Des- 
AGULiERS Fires Impr, 23 The Air goes into the Hollows, 
is warm’d, and then successively warms the whole Air of 
the Room. 2743 Emerson Fluxions Pref. p. vii, What a 
continual and successively variable Velocity can produce. 
2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xx. (1842) 545 Now and then 
the stoppers of bottles become fixed.., in which case means 
o( loosening them, successively increasing in power,. must 
be resorted to. ^ 2862 Miller klem. Chem.. Org. (ed. 2) iii. 
I I. 152 The higher terms of the series becoming succes- 
sively more vis<il and oily. • 

2. In succession. 

*439 Wilts (1882) 114 The wardejms of Seynt Aus- 
tyns chirch..su5se-ssifily beyng. xsfiz Rolls of Parlt.V, 
4^/1 Henry the Vi*‘.,and Henry the VI^.. successevely 
Kynges of Englond. t^o^Ibid.Vl, 312/2 They. .and their 
successours, and the successours of every of them, shall have 
successy\’elye for ever, lyke auctoriie. 2521 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser, in. 1. 258 [He) opennyd the boke. .and begynning 
the prohem, redde thcrof sucecssyvely v. lefes. 1590 Spenser 
F. II. X. 44 Ftue sonnes he left begotten of one wife. All 
which successiuely by tomes did raine. 26x7 Moryson 
Itirt. i. 170 It was subject to the Emperour Otho the first, 
by right of his wife, and successively to the Emperours. 
2652 Hop^zs Leviaih. in. xxxviii. 245 Everlasting Fire,., 
(into which men may be cast successively one after another 
for ever), a woo Evelyn Diary 9 Feb. 1671, The famous 
play call'd ’The Siege of Granada*, (Dr>’den) two days 
acted successively. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 400 P 9 The 
Disappointment of four or five Passions which she has suc- 
c^sxvely bad for different Men. 2776 Gibbon DecL F. 
xiiL I. 356 Diocletian was successively promoted to the 
government of Massia, the honours of the consulship, and 
the important command of the guards of the palace. x8x8 
Scott Hrt, Midi, I, The lad. .fetched an earthen jar and 
a horn cup,. .and offered them sutxessively to the I^y and 
to the boy. 2854 Brewster More Worlds x. 163 If we sup- 
pose ourselves placed successively on Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, the Sun will appear smaller and 
smaller. 2874 Green Short Hist. ix. § i (1882) 593 He 
became successively Solicitor and Attorney-General 
1 3, Continuously or without interruption (for a 
certain period). Obs. 

2532 Elvot Gov. I. ii. And so successiuely one k>Tjge 
gouemed all the people of Israel! unto the time of Robou. 
1550 Halls Chron. {tille’P.) Beginnyng at the tyme of 
kyng Henry the fowcrlh, the first aucthor of this deuision, 
and so successively proceRding toy^reigne of., kyng Henry 
the eyght 2627 W. Bedell in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
236 It begins much about the Conquest.. and continues 
successively to Calixtus the s*"**. 2683 Moxon Plech. Exerc.. 
Printing L 5 And there [sc. Oxford) the excercise of Printing 
hath continued successively to this day. 2709 Stcelc 
Tatter Ho. 207 p 24 Repeat this every Day for a Month 
successively. 2748 Washington yml, 7 Apr., Writ. 2889 
1. 5 Raind successively all last night. CX790 Eneyel. Brit. 
(1797) VI. 739/2 For 18 years successively. 

+ 4. In the course of events, subsequently, eventu- 
ally. Obs. 

2600 Fairfax Tasso 1. xxiv, What to this howre succes- 
siuely is donne Was full of perill x6iz Drayton Poly-olb, 
iL 256 And all that there-vpon successiuely befell 2654 Earl 
Monm. Xu Bentivo^lids Wars Flanders 277 Which they., 
were not long adoing, as we shall successively relate. 
t5. By succession or inheritance. Obs. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, nr. vii 235 Not as Protcctor..But 
as successiuely, from Blood to Blood. 2597 — 2 Hen. IF, 

XV. v. 202 So thou, the Garland wear'st successiuely. 

f 6. Successfully, propitiously. Obs. 

2582 Munday Disc. E. Campion F iij, Howe all ibinges 
went succcssivelie foreward. 2597 A. hi. tr. Guiltemeau's 
Fr. Chirurg. 54/2 Beinge verj’c successivelj'e cured of 
Mr, Martel, Chyrurgiane to the Kinge. 2630 Brathwait 
Engl. Genilan. 62 Any exploit, how successively or pros- 
perously soever managed. 2683 Kennet tr. Fragvi. on Folly 
(1709) 33 A battle shall be more successively fought by serv- 
inz men.. than by the most accomplished philosophers. 

Sncce'ssiveness. [-n£ss.] The state or 
quality of being successive* 
a 2676 Hale Prfw. Orig. Man. i. >’1.(1677) 119 ^e Image 
whereby it \se. the Understanding) conceives it, is partly by 
the successiveness of its own operations. 2829 Mill Hum, 
blind xiv. § 2 II. 68 The proce^s of having two ideas in 
5ucces>ion, in which process the being sensible of the suc- 
cessiveness is part. 2852 Ruskin Stones Venice I. xxvii. 

§ 28 They are all conventionall<^d into a monotonoas suc- 
cessiveness of nothing. 2878 Bartley tr. Topinards An» 
thref. introd. 29 Nature does not make sudden jumps, 
Iberc is a successiveness observable throughout. 

So Snccessl’vity. 

x866 Examiner 3 Feb. 70/1 An absolute Being, whose 
nature. .precludes. .all succcssivity and change. 

Successless (s^se'slw), a. Now rare; freq. 
in 17 th and iSthc. [f. S uccess jii. + -LESS.] With- 
out, or having no, success ; unsuccessful. 

1584 VzEVcArraigTtTiu Paris I. v. How mighty men m^c 
foul successless war Against the gods. 2589 arner Alb. 
Eng. vi. XXX. (16x2) 149 Succcsslcsse..and inraged. JoiS I*- 
Sandys Trav. 9 Divers great Princes,.. with Successlesse 
lalx>r, have attempted to make that rockie strwgbt a navig- 
aijle passage. 2642 Remonstr. Commons in Rushw. ///rA 
Colt, (2692) iXL 1. 440 An cxpcnceful and successless ait^pt 
upon Calez. 2665 DavnEN Ind. 

thy successless love resign. 2682 Sir T. Brow.se . 

i.§ 28 That may succeed with one >vhich may prove su^ 
cesslcss with another. 17*3 Addison Cato i. *• ' 

pity’d, and successless Jove Plant daggers in my h^. * 78 * 

Miss Burney Cedlia tu v, Bclficld fired 
the B.Tronet was not so successless. iSw J. C^RZ Poems 
Rural Life (ed. 3) 238 By succepless mIIics wean^ quita 
287s Browning Aristepk A/ol. * 2 ^ He s>*mpathircs, he 
concerns himself, He ptns each, sua^ries pby 

x8q2 j. R. LoussbUky Stud. Chatty I. l 56 To make put 
best showing possible for the EngUsh of a successless 
campaign. 
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Hence Sticce-sslessly adv., Sncce-sslessness. 
1643 O. Sedgwick Eug. Preseru. 40 Like him in the Gospel 
who began to build, but did not make an end : Whereupon 
results a vanity and successelesnesse to our workes. i6sa 
Hevuk Cosmogr. iv. 110 Successlessly again attempted. 
1744 Bibch Life 0/ Boyle 27 After the queen’s and others 
doctors remedies had been successlessly tned. 1827 Blackvj^ 
Mag. XXI. 790 We tried.. on three days, successively and 
succe<islessly. 1906 B. Capes Loaves <5- Fishes 204 He per- 
mitted his employers so to presume upon his reputation for 
Euccesslessness. 

Successor (sokscssi). Forms: 3-8 success- 
our, 4-6 suooessoure, (7 -er), 4- successor, [a. 
OF. (AF.) s7iccessotir, -or (mod.F. yucccsseitr'), = 
Pr., Pg. successor, IL stucessore, Sp. sucesor, ad. L. 
siucessor, -orem, agent-n. f. success-, succedlre to 
SncoEED.] One who succeeds another in an office, 
dignit3', function, or position. Const, of, to (the 
predecessor), m, to, f of (the thing succeeded to). 
(Correlative to predecessor^) 

SiuguTar successor Law): see Singular a. 4b. 

1297 R. Glouc. (RoUs) 10440 Of him & of is successours 
of rome To holde cuere engelond. 1338 R. Brunne Chroti„ 
(i8to) 72 To Frankis & Nonnanz..To Flemmynges & 
Pikardes..He gaf londes bityme, of whllk )>er successoure 
Hold git sej*sjTie. 1382 WycuF Dan. v. 31 Darius of » 
bicde Nvas succcssout in the rewme. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 

V. 43 He was Successour to blachomete, and of his Genera- 
tioun. Mirk’s Fesiial 189 He toke Clement by J>e 

bond. .and made hym pope and successor aftjT hym, 1546 
Reg. Przity Council Scot. Ser. i. I. 37 Air and successour of 
taibe of uraquhile Duncane Lawmond. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 1 David. .did carefully comend untoo 
God bis sonne whom he should leave successor of his king- 
dom. 26x1 Bible Ecclus, xIvL 1 The successor of Moses in 
prophesies. 1671 Milton Sojusou 1021 Thy Paranymph,.. 
Successour in thy bed. 1679 Drvden Trail, fy Cress. Prol. 

17 Where are the Successours to my name? 1766 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 430 A gift to such a corporation, either of 
lands or of chattels, without naming their successors, vests 
an absolute property in them so long as the corporation 
subsists. Ibid. 431 The word successors^ when applied to 
a person in his politic capacity, is equivalent to the word 
heirs in his natural. X84X Elphinstonf. Hist. India II. 350 
Ahdad, the grandson and spiritual successor of Bdyazidl 
1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, xii, (1875) 1S8 Henry VI, the 
son and successor of Batbarossa. 
b. transf. of a thing. 

CX386 Chaucer Man of Law’s T. 333 O sodeyn wo that 
cuere art successour To worldly bllsse. 1^3 H. Cox Instil. 
Jii. viii. 703 Intervals between the expiration of one Mutiny 
Act and the enactment of its successor. 

Hence Succe’ssorsliip [-ship], the condition or 
position of successor, succession. 

1627 H. Burton Baiting Papers Butt 84 tVhat Is this to 
the purpose, to proue the Popes Vicarship or his Successors- 
ship? X720 Gordon & Trenchap.d Independ. fPhtgii‘j7Z) 
436 Nor is there a Word in Scripture, whereby we can guess 
that they were intended to be Successors to the Apostles, 
much less that the Succes.sorship was to continue to the End 
of the World. x886 Rogers Soc, Life Scotl. III. xx. 265 A 
class of persons might have existed. .withoutanysuccessor- 
ship. x89sCn/^. News2'j J uly 6 Three Irish Priests have been 
selected,. in connection with the successorsbip to the late 
Most Rev. Dr. Moran, in the Bishopric of Dunedin N. Z. 

+ Succe'SSOry, a. Obs. [ad, late L. success 
soriust f. sticcessor SuccESSOB : see -OET, Cf. IL , Pg. 
siicccssorio^ Succeeding by inheritance, hereditarj'. 

x6zo Donne Pseudo-maHyr 288 Which may often fall out 
in states, which elect their Princes, because there are many 
limitations, but in Successorie princes, it cannot hold. 1629 , 
Time’s Store House v, xxilL 518/2 It is manifest, dignities j 
which were but the bare names of personal Offices, to hauc at ' 
length become hereditary and successory. x^x Mann. 
Holding Parl.in Eng.oj Our King*s,. granted an hereditary j 
and successory perpetuity unto honourable titles. , 

+ SucePde, Obs. rare^^, [ad. L. snccTdfre., j 
f. site- = Sdb- 25 +cxdere to cut.] traits. To cut 
off, shorten. 

143**50 tr. (Rolls) II, 285 The breste is con- 

strejmede with mony sighes, the brethc is succidede. 

Succi’duoua, a. Obs. rarer“^. [f. L. succidtms, 

L sttecidere, f. suc^ = Sub- 2 + cadire to fall]. 
Ready to fall ; tottering. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 
Succiferqus (spksi-ferss), a. Hot. rare. [f. 
mod.L. siicciferttSy f. stucus ; see Succus and 
-FEBOUs.] Producing or bearing sap, 

1635-87 H. More App. Antid. (27x2) 232 The modem 
Philosophers. .who have not only observ’d the succiferous 
but also alriferous vessels of Plants. 2672-3 Grew Anat. 
Pl.y Roots (1682) 70 The Llgnous Part, if not always, yet 
usually, is also Compounded of 7* wo Kinds of Bodies, sell. 
SuccifCTOUS or Lignous and Aer-Vesselk 

tSaxcifioa’tion. Obs. rare. [f. Sccons + 
-FiCATlOh'J The production of sap. 

1733 Tull Horse-hoeing H tab. u. 19 If Leaves did not per- 
form this necessar>J work of Succification, the Lives of Plants 
would not. .so entirely depend on the use of Leaves, as they 
appear to do. 

Snccin (sc-ksin). rare. Also 6 succine. (ad. 
L. sjucinum, siicinum. Cf. -F. snccin, It., Sp., Pg. 
succino.'] Amber. 

1596 Dalp.ympi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 47 Suedne, or 
ambre, qubilke the Grexkis calles Eleclrc. (In some mod. 
Diets.] 

Snccin- (srksin), comb, form (before a vowel) 
of L. sttecinum amber, in the names of various 
amide and anilide derivatives of Succijttc acid, e.g, 
sticcinamic acid., succinanil ; also succinaspkalt : 
see quots, Cf. Succino-, 


1838 T. Thomson Chein. Org. Bodies 594 "Wben succina* 
mideis treated with potash, ammonia is disengaged, and the 
temperature rises. 1857 Miller Elein, Chein., Or^. iv, § 1, 
242 Succinimide is mctameric with succinamic acid. Ibid. 
§ 2. 257Succinanile CiaHsN, CgH«Ot. Succinanilic 

acid HO, C12H5, HN, CgHiOs. Ibid., Succinanilide 
2 (CisHs), H2N2, CgHiOi. x868 Watts Diet. Chem. V, 
453 Succinaspkalt, a. resinous substance resembling amber, 
and apparently related to retinite, obtained from the granular 
clay iron-ore of Bergen in Bavaria. Ibid. 460 Succinamate, 
Ibid. 461 Succinanilate of Ammonium is very soluble in water. 

Succinate (so*ksintfit). Chem. Also -at. [ad. 
F. sztccitmle (Lavoisier) : see Succinic + -ate 4 ,] A 
salt of succinic acid. 

2790 Kerr Ir. Lavoisier’s Elem, Chem. 273 All the suc- 
cinats were unknown to the ancient chemists. 1805 Davey 
Alkali in Phil. Trans. XCV. 232, I have separ.'\ted..lhe 
oxide of iron by succinate of ammonia. x8^6 tr. Schutzen- 
bergePs Fenntni. 28 The calcium succinate is easily purified 
by treating it wth alcohol. 

SuCCinated (so*ksine*ted), a. Chem. [f. mod. 
L. sticcindliis, f. succinum amber.] Containing or 
combined with amber. 

2698 Phil. Trans. XX. 257, 1 then gave her Spirit of Sal. 
Armon. Succinaled. x8oo tr. Lagrange’s Chem, II. 79 The 
scorim which float at the top have been called Succinaled 
Scoriae. 

Succinct (s^si’qkt), pa. pple.,ppl. a., and a. 
[ad, L. stucinelus, pa. pple. of succiugHrey f. suc^ 
= Sub- 2, 25 -h cing^re to gird. Cf. F. SKccinct, 
It, Pg. sttccinlo, Sp. sucinlo.1 

A. pa. pple. and ppl. a. 

1 . Girt, engirdled. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 369 Thei feyne Scylla to be 
a woman succlncte with the hcdcs of dogges._ 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 2x5 The towne is most beautified bya vast 
garden of the Kings, succinct with a great towred mud-wall. 
1636 Glossogr., Succinct, enulroncd, fenced about; 

girt, compassed. 2830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai i. 279 The 
Everlasting Form — If form there were— of lineament, was 
void, Succinct with shadows. 

fig. 2706 J. PiiitiPs Cerealia 97 Wks. (1781) 140 Soon she 
snakes Her drowsy wings, and follows to the >\*ar with speed 
succinct. (Cf. quot. 1^7 in B. 3.] 

2 . Of garments, etc. : Girded up ; confined by or 
as by a girdle. Also of persons. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph.,Succincie..c\o%fi%\Ti up. 
i6x6-6x Holyday Persius (1673) 324 And when my golden 
boss I newly had Hung up to my succinct house-gods. 
2726 Pope Odyss. xvii, 200 Aside they lay Their garments, 
and succinct, the victims slay. 2842 Trench Parables 
xxvii. 437 The waiting at table with the dress succinct, was 
a mark of servitude. 1843 R. H. Horne Orion i. 86 The form 
Succinct. .Of Artemis. 2866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti 
1. 344 The Priest . .succinct for sacrificial feast. x8^6 Lowell 
Ode Fourth July 1. i. x8 Over her broad brow in many a 
round,.. Succinct, as toil prescribes, the hair was wound 
In lustrous coils. 

b. Ent. Of certain pup® : Supported by a silken 
filament round the middle. In mod. Diets. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of a narrative, etc.: Compressed into small 
compass; expressed in few words; brief and concise. 

1585 T. ^yAS^lI^'CTON tr. Nicholay’s Vcy. i. xv*. 16 b, A suc- 
cinct description of the yland. 1596 T. Vs^UoSurv. Popery 
(tille-p.) A succinct and profitable cnairation of the slate of 
Gods Church. 2634 R. H. Saltmts Regiment 207 A Suc- 
cinct and plaine Discourse of the Nature and nourishment 
of divers kinds of Fish. 17x1 Hearke Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 
J07 A full, though succinct and sober Narrative. 2760-72 J, 
Apasis tr.Juan <5- (/Hod’s Fi?/. (cd.3) I.p. ix, They give us a 
succinct account of the Creoles. 2781 Cowper Convers. 235 
A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct; The language 
lain, and incidents well linkjd. 2830 Halla.m Lit. Eur. 
II. 278 This account of the original of language appears in 
general as probable as it is succinct and clear. 2864 Bowen 
Logic viu 184 We need some more sutxinct mode than that 
of severally appl^ng to each Syllogism all these Rules, 
b. transf. Compact. 

263s Hevwood Hierarchy 11. 83 Hee \sc. man] is stiled a 
little and succinct world within himselfe. 2800 Hurpis Fav. 
Village 84 Beyond yon bumble and succinct abode, 
f c. advb. Concisely, briefly. Obs. 

2593 NASHB_C^rrV/'r T. 77 Vciy largely haue I mueighed 
against this vice clswhere, wherefore heere I will trusse it 
vp more succinct [Printed suremet]. 

2 . Of persons, their speech, style, etc. : Charac- 
terized by verbal brevity and conciseness ; terse. 

2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 203 Apollo himselfe lovclh 
brcvjtie, and is in bis oracles vcric succinct and pithy. 2606 
— Sueion. To Rdr., His succinct style and termes. ' a 2637 
B. JoNsoN Discov. (1641) 119 A strict and succinct style is 
that, where you can take away nothing without losse, and 
that losse to be manifest, 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. \Vks. 
2851 V.223 The Saxon Annalist wont to besoberand succinct 
..runs. .into such extravagant (hnsies (etc.]. 2722 Steele 
Sped. No. 468 ? 8, 1 must grow more succinct. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. (1817) 212 A succinct and dry writer. 

3 . Of garments ; Not ample or full, close-fitting, 
scant, arch, ov poet. 

(2667 Milton P. L, lu. 643 His habit fit for speed succinct*] 
27x2-14 Pope Rape Lock iir. 41 Four Knaves in garbs suc- 
cinct, a trusty^ band- 2725 — Odyss. xiv. 83 His vest 
succinct then ^^diog round his waste. 1746 Berkeley In 
Fraser Life viii. 306 If any other fdress] can be contrived 
yet more succinct and tight. 2755 Monitor No. 21. 1. 182 
Some novelties of dress, viz. very low stays, and very suc- 
cinct petticoats. 1832 Scott Cast. Dang, xi, (She] ex- 
changed her stole, or loose upper garment, for the more suc- 
cinct cloak and hood of 3 horseman. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. VI. iii. (2872) II. 261 Mere soldier uniform, succinct blue 
coat, white linen gaiters. 1893 Symonds Life M. Angelo L 
iL 65 Tuscan lads half draped ta succinct tunics. . 


4 . Of short duration, brief, curt. 

1796 Mme. D'Arblay Camilla IV. 331 With a succinct 
bow.. he took a hasty leave. 2837 C^aulyle Fr, Rev. 11. 1. 
ii, With the rope round their neck, their destiny may be 
succinct! 1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker xi. 175 
Captain Nares acknowledged our previous acquaintance 
with a succinct nod. 

Succinctly (s^ksi-gklH), adv. [-IA 2 .] 

1 . In a sneemet manner ; with brevity and con- 
ciseness. 

c X537 Paynel in De Bonese Measur, Lande Pref. -{■ iiij, 
Thys..boke.. Where in is succinctly and breflye conteyned 
the perfect fourm and rule of measurynge. 2599 B. Jonson 
C^'«M/fl’x/fn'.iv,ni,//^r/.ln thebehalfeofthemafesilgratifie 
you, Amorphus. Pha. And I, of the females. Amo. Succinctly 
return'd. 2605 Bacou Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 8 The Examples 
alledgcd for the discourses sake, are cited succinctly, and 
without particularity, 2653 Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, xxL 
73, I have labored to speak succinctly in divers places, 
where possibly better wits then mine would amplifie matters. 
27x4 Prior Viceroy^ xxxi, Succinctly thus to you I've told, 
How this Viceroy aid reign, 2850 Jamieson Sacred 4- Leg. 
Art 195, I will give you the story as succinctly and as pro- 
perly as I can. 1876 Duhring Dis. Shin 70 Atrophy, suc- 
cinctly stated, is want of balance between the nutritive 
supply and the part to be nourished, 

b. transf. In a brief space of time ; with sum- 
mary treatment. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. i. ii, So shall the Parlements 
perish, succinctly ; and innumerable eyes be dry. 2856 Kane 
Arctic Expl. II. xii. 127 He was dealt with more succinctly 
by his neigh^r., who.. pushed bim into the sea, after har- 
pooning him. 

+ 2 . Without fullness or ampleness. Obs. 

1743 Davidson’s Virg., AEneid yii, II. 187 Picus..in his 
scanty Robe succinctly dressed [Virg. succinctns irabea]. 
Succinctness (sz;ksi’qktnes). [-NESS.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being succinct ; 
conciseness. 

2609 Hevwood .^rzV. Troy To Rdrs.,I haue taskt myselfe 
to such succinctncsse and breuity, that (etc.] 1644 DicuY 
Nat. Soul Pref. 352 To serue for conueniency and succiocte- 
nesse of discourse, a 1716 South Serm, £ccl. v. 2 (1727) II. 
128 Brevity and Succinctness of Speech, is that, which in 
Philosophy or Speculation we call Maxim, and First Prin- 
ciple. 2864 Burton Scot. Abr. I, v. 279 John Hamilton,, 
slates with much succinclness.,a favorite charge of that 
day against Knox. 2884 Athemum jx Oct, 459/3 A critic 
IS always loth to quarrel with succinctness, 

2. The condition of being close-fitting or without 
fullness. 

1B18 Blackut. Mag. III. *77 Grave academics. .started 
forth in the unwonted and unnatural succinctness of the 
sagum. 1^1 Fahkar Darkness t< Dazun IL 261 He wore 
the dress of a jockey of the green faction, and its succinct- 
ness revealed his thin legs and protuberant person. 

II Sucoinctorinm (srksii)kt6»TiDm). [late L., 
f. sue- = ScB- + dnctorixim girdle, f. cinglre to gird.] 
A band or scarf (resembling a maniple) em- 
broidered with an Agnus Dei, worn pendant from 
the girdle by the Pope on certain occasions. 

2688 Holme Armoury m, iv. 275/2 A Bishops Vestments, 

' or Pontifical Symbojsof Ecclesiastical Rcgencie....S‘xzcrf»c- 
iorium, a kind of Girdle. 

Hence Succinctory (s^srxjktori), in same sense. 
*57* R' T, Discourse 28 To glorifie, our holie father the 
Pope, dothenolc Buechingerus and Inocentius. .aflirme that 
there are 9 special omamentes: his hose, his shoes, or san- 
dalles, his succynctory or girdell [etc.]. 2583 STVBBEsAnat. 
Abus. I. (1879) 48 Girded with a thong of the skin of the 
same, in sled of a girdle or succinctorie about his lolnes. 
2868 Walcott Sacred Archceol. 273 In lieu of a maniple, he 
ha-s a succinctory. 

Sncciucture (szJksrqktiui). rare. [ad. mod. 
L. succinctura, f. snednet-j sttccingSrc: see Succinct 
and Cincture.] 

*f* 1 , ? A ligature. Ohs. 

2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 16 b/i We must 
cult It [sc. black or leadish gut] of vnder the foresayed suc- 
cinclure, 

2 . The action of girding the loins. 

2B94 Blackmore Perlyeross34g But why are we told to gird 
our loins,— of which suedneture tbe Spencer is expressive, 

(I Sncciuea (s»ksi'n/a). PI. -efe, eaa. Zoo/. 
[mod.L. (Drapamaud), fern, of succineus, i. site- 
cinum amber, SucciN.] Any gasteropod of the 
genus of this name : so called from the transparent 
texture and amber colour of the shell. 

zZsfiCuviePs Anim. Kingd, 349 The Succinea.,hBs an 
ovale shell, with an aperture longer than its width. 2863 
Lvell Antig. Man xvi. 332, I found the fluviatile loam or 
brick-earth, enclosing tbe usual helices and succineze. 2902 
Cornish Natur. Thames 26 Tiny phy.sas and succineas, no 
larger than shoL 

Succineous, Ci. rarr^a [f- L. succinens (see 
prec.).] Resembling amber. 2656 Blount Glossogr. 
t Sncci'nge, Obs. rare-'^. [ad, L, sticcin- 
gire (see Succinct).] trans. To engirdle. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 24 The ribbw, in their inner 
region or side, are succinged and clothed with a most sensi- 
ble Membran called Pleura. 

f Snccin^eiit, a. Obs. [ad. L. suecingens, 
•entem, pr. pple. of snccingere (see piec.).] En- 
girdling, embracing. 

257B Banister Hist. Man vii. 90 Beside this succingent 
coate [se. the pleura], the ribbes haue to them, one peculiar 
[sc. the periosteum]. 2684 tr. Bond’s Merc. Conrpit. v. 242 
Pus., enclosed in a bag, madehy the connexion of the Lun^s 
with the suedngent membrane. Ibid, xii. 388 Unless.. its 
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Coat be so round and soft, that the Pulp, as well as the 
succingent Coat, is consumed. 

Succinic (srJksi'nik). [ad. F. sttccinique (La- 
voisier), f. L. sitccinwn amber, Succin: see -lO i b.] 

1 . Chentn Succinic acid*, a dibasic acid obtained 
by the dry distillation of amber. (Formerly called 
salt ox spirit of amheri) 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavoisttr's Elfttt, Chem, 190 Succinic acid, 
(old name] Volatile salt of amber, 1836-41 URAKOECV/rw. 
(cd. 5) X160 \yhen succinic acid is obtained in the form of 
crystals from its aqueous solutions, it U in a hi-drated slate. 
1876 Harlev Mat, Med, (ed. 6) 360 Succinic acid is sup- 
posed to be expectorant. 

b. SimilarIy.f«f««tV amide, anhydride, chloride, 
ether, oxychloride. Also attrib. succinic test, 

2805 Saukoe^ tl^atcrs^SS Various experiments re- 
specting alumine and its relations with the succinic test. 
2857 ^liLLER E/em. Chew., Or^, iii, § 4. 253 The formula 
of the oxalic, carbonic, and succinic ethers, must be taken as 
containing one equiralent of the dibasic acid and two cqm\'a- 
lents of oxide of ethyl. Ibid, vi. § 3, 426 Succinic oxychlor- 
ide (CgH^OiCljX 186a Ibid. (ed. 2) v, § 2. 294 Benaoic and 
succinic anhydrides. 286S Watts Did. Chew, V, 460 Suc- 
cinic Amides, 

2 . Found in amber, as an insect. 

2836 F. W. Hope in Trans, Eniomol, Soc. Lend, I. 233 
Observations on Succinic Insects. 

SucciniferoTis (soksinrf^ros), a, BoU [f. Soc- 
ciNUM + -FERGUS.] Resin-producing. 

Naf.Sci, Sept. j6i Only such specimens as are en- 
closed by the fossil resin belong with certainty to the suc- 
ciniferous trees. 

Succinimide (soksvnimaid). Ckem, [f. Suc- 
cinic + Imide.] a crystalline substance obtained 
by the action of dry ammonia gas on succinic an- 
hydride. So Snccininiidate. 

2837 Miller Elem, Chew., Orr, iv, § i. 242 Succinimide 
is metamericwithsuccinamicacid.^ Ityieldsaciystallizable 
compound with silver, termed succinimidate of silver. 2868 
Watts Did. Chew. V. 460 Argentic succinimide. 1890 
Lancet 21 Oct. 778/2 The succinimide appears to be about 
as efficacious as the yellow oxide. 

Sncciui'be (so’ksinait). [f. SucciNuii + -iTE.] 

1 . Min, a. A granular garnet of the colour of 

amber. After F. snccxniu (Eonvotsm, 1807). 

x8x6 P. CLEAVEL.^ND Min. (2822) I. 363. 2854 Dana Syst, 
Min, (ed. 4) II. igz. 

b. Amber. AftcrG. wcrf/«V(Breithaupt, 2820), 
i854DANA,5^r/.il/y«.(ed. 4) 11.466 Amber. yellowMIneral 
Resin,.. Succinite. 2896 ITat, Sci. Aug. 200 Succinite is the 
most common and the best known of the Baltic ambers. 

2 . Chem, The insoluble resinous element in 
amber. 

2868 Dana Sysi, Min, (ed. 3) Amber is not a simple 
resin. According to Berzelius..it consists mainly.. of a resin 
which resists all solvents (properly the species succinite), 
along with two other resins soluble in alcohol and ether. 
SncciiiO- (sz)*kslnt»), used as comb, form (before 
a cons.) of L. succinum amber : see quots* (Cf. 
SocciN-.) 

2868 Watts Did. Chem. V. 460 *Succinonurile (Cyanide 
of Ethylene) 2902 Dorland Illust, Med, Did, 

(ed. 2), *Succinoresinol, a rcsinol from amber. 2862 Miller 
Elem, Chem,, Ot^, (ed. 2) v. § 3. 369 Succinic acid combines 
..with sulphuric anhydride, and forms a deliquescent CTys- 
tallizable compound acid, termed *succino-sulphuric acid. 
Snccinol (sp’ksinpl). [f. L. succinum amber 4- 
-OL,] Purified amber tar-oil, used in the treatment 
of skin diseases. 1913 Borland Med. Did, 

SucciHOns (s2?*ksin3s), a. rare. [f. Succinum 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to amber. 

2658 pHiLure. 2794 R. J. SuLivAN View Hat. I. 2^3 The 
succinous [acid] is found only in amber. 1^96 Kirwan 
Elem, Min. (ed. 2) II. 4 The Succinous Acid, has been 
found in mineral Coal. 

(( SucciXLTlirL (so'ksinom). [L.] Amber. 
x6o8 Middleton MadWorld iii. ii. No poorer ingrediences 
then the liquor of Currall, cleere Amber, or Succinum. x666 
Phil. Trans. I, 34s What is to be observed about 
or Amber. *783 Ibid. X.KXI 1 I. 226 Nor has it, like suc- 
cinum, a polished appearance or transparency. ^ iSzi J. 
Smvth 'Prod, Customs x6g Oil. .of Amber or Succinum the 
lb. 52. 6d, 2876 Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 360. 

Succinyl (si? ksinil). Chem. [f. Succinic + -TL.] 
The radical of succinic acid. Hence Sncciiiylic 
a. = Succinic. x868 Watts Did. Chem. V. 464, 
Snccise (snkssi's), a. Bot. [ad. L. succssus, 
pa. pple. of sucetdire to Succide.] Shaped as if 
abruptly cut or broken off at the lower end, 
x 83 o A Gray Struct. Bot, 436. 
i* Snccvsion. Obs. rare~“\ [ad. late L. suc~ 
cTsio, -astern, n. of action f. sucetdTre to Succide.] 
A felling or lopping down. 

a 2626 Bacon Case Impeackm. JVasie Wks. 1730 IV. 207 
Upon waste brought and assigned in the suwlsion of trees. 

i* Sucevsive, Cl. obs. [ad. L. succIsTvus, partly 
metathetic var- of suhsicJvns Subsecive, partly f. 
5 ucciS‘, pa. ppl. stem of succidh^e to Succide.] 
Spare (hours). 

26x9 W, Sclater Expos. T TAess.(i6i!<^) To Rdn, My sac- 
cisiue houres..! promise to be wholly imployed that way. 
2629 H. Burton TrutlCs Tri. Pref., It was borrowed from 
the interrupted sucosiue houres of my court-attendance. 
2656 Blount Glossogr. 

-f-Succi-ty. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. sucais juice, 
sap + -rrY. But ? an error for rt/rrurtVy.] Moisture. 

- 2646 Sir T. Browne -P rrr*/. Ep. 11, i. 42 A lapidifical 
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succily, and principle which determins prepared materials 
unto specincall concretions. 

i* STlCClailna.*'fci 03 l. Obs, [ad. L. siiccldmdtio, 
•^neni, n. of action f, jr/fr/nzwnre, f. sue- — Sub- 27 
+ ctdmdre to call.] Outcry, applause. 

*S^.Painter Pal. Pleas. (2575) I. 23 b, This succlamation 
and pitifull complaint, so sttrr^ the multitude. 2600 Hol- 
A/TV>cLit.liii.ii46 All the wrhile that he delivered this 
speech, there might be beard secret succlamatlons often- 
times. 2623 CoCKERAM. 

Suede, obs. form of Suckle. 

SuccoHate, v. rare~^. [ad. L. snccolldre, f. 
sue- *s Sub- 25 -vcoUttm neck.] So SuccoUa'tion. 

CocKERA?kt, SuccoHate, to beare on ones shoulders. 
Ibid., Succollation, a bearing on the shoulders, 
t Succontrary, ? a. Obs. rarc~^. [f. L. *suc- 
contrdrius « subcontrarius Sobcontrarv.] ? Sub- 
contrary. 

* 5 ®® Medulla Grow, (Bodl. MS. Top. gen. c. 20 If. 463), 
S uccontrarior, to stonde to succontrar)'e. 

Succor : see Succour, Sugar. 
t Succorro'sive, a. Obs. rare-^. In 6 -yfe. 
[ad. L, * 5 uccorrdsivus : see Sub- 19 and Corro- 
sive.] Tending to corrode. 

234* Copland GalyetCs Terap. 2Bj, It is an humour 
gnawynge aboute succorosyfe. 

Succory (su*k3ri). Forms: 6 suckorie, “epy(e, 
-erie, succoury, -arie, -orye, succhory, 6-7 
succorie, 7 suckory, succoreye, 8 sucoury, 6- 
succory. [Alteration of cicoree, sichorie, sycory, 
old forms of Chicory, q.v., after MLG. suckerie, 
MDu. siikerie (Du. suikerei, older Flem. suykerey, 
succory)i\ 

1 . The plant Cichortum Intybus (N. O. Com- 
positoi)y wth bright blue flowers, found wild in 
England, esp. by roadsides. Also, its leaves and 
roots used medicinally and as food (cf. Chicory, 
Endive). 

Also called for distinction wild succory. 

2533 Elyot Cast.Helth (1541) 28 b. Cykorie or suckorieis 
lyke in operation to lettise. 2343 Turner Names Herbes 
(E. D. S.) 44^ Intybus syluestris is of two sortes, the one is 
called in latiq Cichorium, and in engltshe Succor^’ or har- 
dewes. c 2330 Lloyd Treas. Health G j b, The loycc of 
Succorj’c put into the eare or nostrel that is on the contrary 
syde to the grefe taketh away vtterly the tooth ache. 2655 
Culpepper, etc. Kixfsrius i. i, In Summer we can allow 
a moderate use of Herbs,, .as Endive, Succoo’» Sorrel. 2607 
Dryoen Vir^. Geor^, 1, 182 And spreading Succ’o* choaks 
the rising Field, 2736 Bailey Househ. Did. s. v,, Succot>’ 
pounded and put under the left nipple eases the heart -ache. 
27S0 Phil. Trans, XLVI. 377 He had taken, for some DajT, 
a Decoction of wild Succon^ 2833 Macaulay Ess.^ IVar 
Success. Spain (1897) 239 The conquerors were tr>'ing to 
manufacture coffee out of succory, and sugar out of beet- 
root. 2880 Jefferies Gl, Estate 231 TTie blue succory and 
the scarlet poppies stand side oy side in the yellow wheat. 

2 . Applied with qualifying words to other com- 
posites, chiefly of the tribe Cichoriacex : 

Garden Saccoiw: ^ Endive x b. Gum Succory : see 
Gum ri,* 9 b. Hog Succory: ^Swine's Succory {b). Lamb 
Succory, the genus Amoseris CFreas. Bot.). Poison 
Succory, Aposeris fedida (ibid.), t Rnsb (Rushy) Suc- 
cory; seeRusHT^.*?. Swine’sSuccory, (/T)dwarf nipple- 
wort, Amoseris (Lapsana) pusilla j (A) the genus Hyoseris. 
W art Succoiy : — Swine’s Succory (a), t Yellow Suc- 
cory, Picris hieracioides. 

2338 Turner Libellus, Intuhum, Suckery, Rj’ght gardjm 
wjide. 2548 (see Gum sb? 9 b, Rush sb? 7). 2548 Turner 
Names Herbes (E, D. S.) 42 Hieracium . .may be called in 
englbhe greaic Haukwe^e or j-calowe Succorj*. Ibid. 44 
Intybus hortensis is of two sortes, the one is called End^Tie:, 
or whyte Endj^ie, & the other is called gardine Succoy. 
1597 Ger ARDB Herbal 11. xxix. 224 Blew’c gum Succorie. Ibid. 
225 Ycliowe gum Succorie. Ibid., Rushiegum Succorie hath 
a tough and harde rootc. Ibid. 226 The male Swines Suc- 
corie hath a long and slender roote. 1602 Chesizr Love’s 
Mart,, etc. (1878) 82 hlosse of the Sea, and yellow Succorie, 
Sweete Trefoile, (etc.], 2728 Bradley Did. Bot., Swine’s 
Succory or Hawliweed. 2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App, 328 
Succorj'jWart, sjj6VlirHSM.iisiAman^em.Veget. 
493 Hyoseris Minima, ,%msA\ Swine’s Succor>*. 2B29 Lind- 
LEY Syneps. Brit. Flora 157 L\apsana\ /wr/Yfo., .Swine’s 
succory. 

3 . attrib,^ as succory leaf, plant, powder, root, 
seed’, succory broth, water, a decoction made 
from succory, used as a cooling draught ; succory 
dock-cress, nipplewort, Lapsana communis ; 
succory hawkweed, the genus Crepis. 

1809 Med. ymf.XXI. 393 It may be taken., mixed with 
sjTup of ’succorj' broth. 2857 Vratt F lower. PU III. 218 
Common Nipple-wort.. is sometimes called Swine’s-cress, 
and *Succory Dock-cress, 2776 Withering Arrau^em. 
Vegd. 486 Crepis Tectorum. .Smooth *Succory Hawk- weed. 
16& Holme Armoury xi. iv. 60/1 He beareth Argent, a 
•Succory Leaf, Vert. 1832 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 
122 Succor>' leaves. 2876 EncycL Brit. V, 614/2 The 
Chiairj’ or •Succory plant. 2867 Brands & Cox Diet. Sci^ 
etc. III. 637/3 If *succory powder be present (in coffee]. 
2370 in Gulch Coll. Cur, (1782) II. 7 *Suckcr3'e rotes and 
parsnip rotes, 2832 Veg: Subsi. Food of Man 304 The 
succorj'root..is..cut in pieces, and.. dried to admit of its 
being. .ground. 2663 Hooke Microgr, 156 *Succor>* Swds 
are like a Quiver full of Arrows. 1670 Temple Lett, 

X751 11.222 A Glassof*Saccory-Water. sZszScsm Nigel 
xvi, Drink succory-water to cool your blood. 2839 James 
Louis N/V, III. 296 And drinking a glass of succory water, 
she was suddenly seiz^ with >*iolent pain. 

Succose (s:7*kuo3), a. Bot. rarr^. [ad. L. 
stucosus, f. succus juice. Cf. Succous.] Full of 
juice or sap. X859 Mayne£'.^^j. Dex. s.v. Succosus. 


f SnccO’si’i^. Obs. In 6 sucosyte, succo- 
zitie, -site, [ad, mod.L. succositds, f. succosus 
(see prec.).] Juice, moisture. 

^* 53 ® 7 udic. Urines u. vii. 28 To drawe Co hym sucosyte, 
to say, humidyte. 2348-77 Vicary Anat. viii. (1888) 
70 Xhese Miseraices.. bring to Vena porta thesuccoritie of 
Chiiey gooing from the siomacke. 1379 G. Baker Guydo's 
Q^est. 29 To . . beare awaye the saide succosile from the liuer. 
Succot, obs. form of Succate. 
t SaccO’ta. Obs. [Cf. Scccatoon.] a kind of 
cloth. 

x'jZo Phil. Trans. LXX.App. p. vii, As theDutch Company 
do not payduty in Japan, either on their exports or imports, 
they send an annual present to the court, consisting of cloth, 
chintzs, succotas, cottons, stuffs, and trinkets. 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 589. 

SncCOhStSll (sD'kd’cEeJ). Also 8-9 suckatash, 
succatosh, 9 sagatash, succatras, suckertash, 
succatash, suc-ca-tush. [a.NaiTagan5ettfiijf^//£i- 
iash (inanimate pi.), of which divergent explana- 
tions are given.] A dish of North American Indian 
origin, usually consisting of green maize and beans 
boiled together. 

2778 J. Carver^ Trav. N, Amer. vi. 263 Thb [dish] is 
composed of their unripe com. .and beans in the same 
state, boiled together with bears flesh .. They call this 
food Succatosh. 2792 Belknap Hist. New Hampsk. III. 
93 Their samp and homony,.. tbeir nohehrhe,. .their sneka- 
task, which is a mixture of com and beans boiled, are 
much used. 2826 J. F, Cooper Mohicans xxviii, The wise 
Huron is welcome, ..he is come to cat bis *suc-ca-lush' with 
his brothers of the lakes 1 2876 E. W. Clark Life Japan 
61 There were roast ducks and chickens, ..tomatoes, succo- 
tash, and potatoes. 

Suocoteague, variant of Squetzague. 

x888 Goode Amer. Fishes xxx. 


Siiccotrine, variant of Socotbine. 

Sacconr (sr'ksj), sb. Forms : a. 3 suenrs, 
sukurs, 4 fiocurs, -ours©, .SV, succouris, 4-5 
socoures, 4-6 socours, .SV, succourss, 5 socors, 
socouris, 5, 7 secours, 6 souc(c)oures. Sc. auc- 
curss, -urris, 6-7 succors, succours, 7 suc- 
cours©. fl. 3-5 socur, 3-6 socour, 4 succure, 
sukour, soker, 4-5 sokour, socur©, 4, 6 succur, 

4- 6 socour©, 5souconr,8ocor, soc owre,Bokoure, 

5- 6 sucour, 6 suc(c)oure, socowr, Sc. suckyr, 
6~7 sucker, 8 souccour, 6- (now U.S.) succor, 
4- succour. [ME. sucurs, socurs, socours, etc., a. 
OF. {AF.) sucurs, 50 c{c)ours, etc, (mod.F. secours^ 
= It, soccorso med.L. suecursu-s, n. of action f. 
succurr/re to Succour. The final -/ was at an early 
date apprehended as the plural suffix and a new 
singular {succour) came into existence, the plural 
of which is identical with the old singular. 

G. suecurs (from OF.) is used in the military sense, and 
MDu. seeors, soccers, in the general sense.] 

L Aid, help, assistance. 

o. a 1223 A rter. R. 244 Inward, . . bonen biwinneS sone sucurs 
& help..a;ean flesches fondunges. CX325 Metr. Horn. 236 
Thai waken Crist and &<^kes socoures Wit orisoun. 2375 
Barbour Bruce 1. 328 Till god sum succouris till him send. 
C2385 Chaucer L. G. fV. 1341 Wiihouten hj-s socourse. 
Twenty tyme y-swowned hath she lhanne. c 2460 Sir R. Ros 
La Belle Dame 847 , 1 can no mor, but askeof hem socours. 
1533 Bellenoen Livy (B. M. MS.) in, v. (S. T, S.) II. App. 
306 pe romans knew vele fre>'ndis cumin to h^r 

succurss. <2x542 Wyatt * So feble is the ihrede’ "3^ But it have 
elleswhere some aide or some socours The runoyng spyndell 
of my fate anon shall end his cours. 2548 Udal^ etc. Eras- 
mus Par. Alatt. iii. 22 b, Who so cuer distrusting god doe 
leane ^mto the souccoures of this world. 2605 Bacon Adv, 
Learn, i. iv. § a Luther.. being no waies ayded by the 
opinions of his owne time, was enforced.. to call former 
times to bis succors. 

exspo Beket 60 in S.Eng. Leg. JoS poruj grace hat heo 
hadde Oflesu ciist, and socur of men h^t hire ouer ladden. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 24479 Her-wit come me son succur And 
sum Hghtnes o ml langur, 02313 Shoreham n. 5 Code 
alende to my socour.^ C1320 3 *rV Tristr. 3284 Pe folk fleije 
vnfain And socour crldcn schille. 2390 Gower Conf. 1 1 . 293 
Clepende and criende al theday For socour and deliverance. 
02430 Merlin Hi. 50 We haue heere no vitaile to abide 
after socour of oure frendes. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems IxxxvL 
29 At helHs 3ettis he gaf hyme na succour. 2523 Act 14 <5- 
25 Hen. VIII, a 23 1 he said Haven [was] greatlj* amended 
to the sucour and comfort of all the marchaunics ther re- 
soTtyng. 2552 Crowley Pleas. 4 Payne 221 No man shall 
him heare Nor at his nede shewe him succoure. 2600 Shaks. 
A. Y. L. II. XV. 75 Here’s a yong maid with travaile much 
oppressed, And faints for succour. 26x3 — Hen. Vllt, v. 
iv. 35, 1 might see from farre, some forty Trunchconers draw 
to her succour. 2682 Belon New Mysi. Phystek Introd. 23 
To this purpose, we must fly again to Chymistrj' for Succor. 

Anson’s Voy. u.iW. xsx Indians. .bartered their flsh.. 
w’ith our people. This was indeed some little succour.. 2758 
Johnson Idler No. 4 F 6 The dex'otion of life or fortune to 
the succour of the poor. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ^ IL 
80 Many exiles, who had come-, to apply for sut^u^ beard 
their sentence, and went brokenhearted away. 2891 Farrar 
Darkn. 4- Dawn Ivi, Paul’s first impulse was to fly to the 

succour of his Roman brethrexu ^ 

+ b. To do succour., to give assistance to. Uos. 
aTjp. Curler .I/..903 He tet has yoK don socur Stoln 
haue'Ve of his trosur. c W Harj oyj 

Her tint, with vnfojmrd tumble chere. Was euere icdy to 
do yow socourc. a iS 33 1 -o- Bcsncm Huifn Ixy. 074 Oberon 
..dj*d me suchsocoureandayde, that I cameto mypurpose. 

2. One who or that which helps; a means of 

assistance ; an aid. . . „ 

aijoo Curst>ril. 71846 To be >t socur at yr end. 7 a .jfi- 
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Chauctr Rom. Rose 1606 Ther may no thyng ben his socour, 
133* Wycuf OiSanu xxi. 17 Abisay, the soncof Saniye, was 
to Iiyra a socotir. ezi^o Fallad. on Husb. 1. 2019 £ek the 
blossom greet socour is Of cuery trc ther swetnessc in the 
flour is. ^2450 Merlin 2x God be my socoure in my moste 
nede as I haue seide trouth. 153s Coverdale Ps. xxi.^ 29 
TTion art my sucoure, haist the to belpe me. 2560 Bible 
(Geneva) Wisd. xvii. 22 Fcare is nothing els, but a betrajing 
of the succours, which reason offreth. 1620 Fletcuer, etc. 
Double Marr. v, ii, You have lost two noble succc^. 2696 
Stashope Chr. Pattern (x7ti) 70 Since then so little con- 
fidence is due to his succours, the concern ought not to be 
great, if he withdraw, .them. 27 SoJohksos’ Rambler 
267 T 6 The succours of siclmess ought not to be wasted in 
health. 2829 I. Taylor Entkus. x. 264 Christianity, .even 
when unaid« by those secular succours. 

3 . Military assistance in men or supplies ; esp, 
auxiliary forces ; reinforcements. 

sing, a, arziS Ancr. R. 232 Hwoso is siker of suloirs bet 
him scbal sone kumen,&5elttaah uphiskastcl to hiswijoer- 
wines. 2375 Barbour Bruce xix. 641 In tharcuntre heir ar 
w'e, Quhar thar may cum vs na succourss. 24& Caxto.v 
Faytes of A. ii. viii. 206 He had, but a fewe folke but he 
wayted after a grete secours. 2523 Acc. Ld. High Treeu. 
Seot.W. 2i2TT)atmyIordof Arraneandsuccurrissuld haist 
thaim to him. 1533 Bellexden Livy v. iu (S.T.S.) II. 147 
Mvniciouns..to resist cuery succurss or supple J>at mycht 
cum j^refra. i 6 o 3 Cn apm an Byrons Consfir, x. L 26 Spaincs 
colde friendship, and his lingring succours. <2x648 Ld. 
Herbert Hen. VIII (16S3) 621 To send several Ambassa- 
dors into England and France to demand succours. 

1297 R.GLDUC.119B0 pathom ne com no socour hUseieal 
so welj So j?at..hH3olde vp ben casteL 2340-70 Alisaunder 
148 peisee no succour in nosyde aboute, That was come to 
hur koste pe king for to lett. ^1400 Destr, Troy^joo Pray- 
ond bora.. For to buske hym to batell, & po buemes hclpe 
In offence ofhorfos, and horfuerse socour. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur iiL xi. 123 Kyng Pcllinore.,gafhym an old courser, 
and kyng Arthur gaf hym armour and a swerd, and els had 
henoncothtrsocour. <22548 HALLC/?!r(>«.,£“<f:</,/P’,T8b,He 
required to make hast,, .although he brought no succor 
with him. 2655 Dp.vden Ann. Mirab. Izxili, Our watchful 
General had discern’d from far This mighty succour, which 
made glad the Foe. 2802 Jav.es MiliU DicLt Succour, in 
war, assistance in men, stores, or ammunition. 2867 Smyth 
Sailods IVord’Bk, 665 Succour, an enterprise undertaken to 
relieve a place besieged or blockaded, by either forcing the 
enemy from before it, or throwing in supplies- 2876 Voyle 
& St^xnsos* Mitit. Did. (ed. 3) 424/z To ikroui succour or 
help into aplace means to introduce armed men, ammuni- 
tion, provisions, &c. into a besieged place. , 

/}/. <2x548 Hall Chron,,Hen. V, 79 Perceivymg that their | 
succours were taken, [they] playnely judged that the tonne 
could not long continue. 1625-% tr. Camden*s Hist* Eliz. 
lu (i 6 S 3 ) 226 To provoke them to Battel, before all their 
Succours were come together out of France and Germany. 
1663 Wharton in nth Rep Hist, MSS, Comm* App. v, 

13 A great defeat given the Dutch by the Bishop. .upon 
which the French succours are returned, re infeeta* 1741 
Middleton Cicero II. x, 427 Antony bad invested it so 
closely«.that no succours could be thrown into it. 2^68 
Boswell Corsica iu Ud- 21 114 The succours which he left 
were not of much avail. 1805 James Milii. Did, (ed. 2), To 
ihfyufsn succours, to introduce armed men, ammunition, pro- 
visions Sic* into a b^ieged place. 1842 Macaulay Rejs-, 
xiii,T*heTe rode theVolscian succours. xSs4 T. S. C Abbott 
Napoleon (1853) I. xiIL 223 The French hoped that they v/ere 
French ships conveying to them succors from Alexandria 
or from France. 

4 :. Shelter, protection ; a place of shelter, shel- 
tered place, refuge. Obs, exc. dial. 

<21300 Cursor M. 5600 pe kingeslan ..0 quam sprang of pe 
sanueurpatbroghtvsallin-tosocar, ci38o\VYCUr.S*e/. IVks. 
111.323 AIIc pat drawen men oat of pechircbe orseintuarie, 
whanne pei Seen peder for sukour after here manslaujter or 
pefte, hen cursed. X387 Teotsa Hidden (Rolls) IV. 137 Of 
pe ober deel he made places of socour for pore mea c 1450 
in Kingsford Chron. London (2905) 232 A flalse Breton 
morderyd a w'edew..and aftyrward he toke socoroF Holy 
Chiiche at Seynt GeoTgis in Suthwerk, 1458 in Turner 
Dom, Archit. (1851) III. 43 It was a greet socour of erthe 
Sc of sonde. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 62 In tempest., 
warme bartb vnder hedge is a sud:cr to beast, iwz R. 
Hat.'eixs Pby. .S’. Sea (1S47) It is full of good succors 
for shipping. ^2628 in Foster Eng;. Fadcries India (1509) 
227 This is noe good place to winter in, It being. .noe 
for them from the wether. 1636 in Wilis Arch. Mag", 
XXIII. 259 A place tliat in winter time was a special and 
usual succour for preserving the breed of young deer belong- 
mg to the Chace. 2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 72 
Puggons ueaver goe wcU of but att one time of the yeare... 
unlessc it bee with such as have good succour for them. 
1830 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc. XL n. 687 l*he young beech 
plants must have 'succour*, that is shelter, tnemselves, or 
they will not grow. 1893 Wills. Gloss, s. v., On bleak parts 
of the Downs the cottages are mostly to be found in the 
succours. 

•p 5 , A tributary (of a river). Obs* 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1S26) 199 One of the 
succours to Medway. 2613 Pucchas Pilgrimage (1614) 644 
Hauing gotten fresh heipe of some other strearaes, that send 
in their succours. 

*p 0 . A pecuniary aid, subsidy. Obs. 

2605 Verstecan Dec. Intell. x. (162S) 322 A certaine pay- 
ment was wont to be made among the souldiers like vnto 
that which is now called succors. 2629 Carleton in Eng. 

(Camden) 51 Thesuccoursof thisState wilbe-.^oK 
florins a monthc for the space of a yeare. 

7 . Comb., as succour-giver^ -suer. 

2593 suax)iir-5uer [see SuEinSsiONERl. C2600 J. Ekyak in 
Farr 6*. P. Eliz, (iSzs) IL 333 God help to me doth send, 
And to my succour-gtuers Is an assisting friend. 

SuccoTtr (s2?*k9i), V. Forms : 3-5 socttr(e, 
3-6 soconro, 4-5 -owre, sokotire, -ere, soc- 
coure, 4-6 socour, succur, 5-6 succoure, 
6-7 sucker, (3 sucuri, soco(u)ri, -y, 4 socuny, 
eoucouri, sokore, socre, succure, Eukere,/<j. 


pph. ysucrod, y-, i-socoured, 4-6 soker, 5 
socowryn, sokery, socore, sucor, 5-6 succurre, 
6 suckar, socker, 7 sneurre), 6- (now U.S.') 
succor, 5- succour, [a, OF. (i) socorre, sue- 
(c)urre, secourre ‘.—L. sttccurrere, f. sue- ~ SuB- 
25 + curfdre to run ; (ii) suc(e)urir (with change 
of conjugation), mod.F. secourir. Cf. Pr. socorre, 
secorrer. It. soccorrere, Sp., Pg. socorrer.'} 

L Irani. To help, assist, aid (a person, etc.). 
0x250 Kent. Semi* in O, E* Misc. 32 Hit is us nyede pet 
se pel sucurede hem ine pa peril pet us sucuri ine ure niedes. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 46^^, 1 red pat pou, onan, Do gett pe 
a god purucur pat in pis nede pe mai socur. 1340 Ayenb. 
2E6 \Vel ssolle wc..nelpc and soucouri pe on pe oper. 
<:i38o Sir Ferumb. 172 He pat scholde me socouiy to 
sen mjTj enymys. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 41 
He. .socrede Thomas of Cauniurbuiy whan he was exiled. 
1390 Gower Conf 1 . 256 So schal bis Soule be socoured (Df 
tnilke worschipe ate laste. CX400 Anturs of Artk* xvii, 
Were thriitc trentes of masse done,. .My saule were socurt 
ful sone. And bro^tc un-to blys. c 1430 Lvdc. Min. Peetns 
(Percy Soc .1 232 Ther is no gaync may us socoure. xs*6 
Tinoale Heb. ii. 28 He is abfe to sucker them that are 
tempted. <2 2548 W.Ktx.Chron., Edw. IV,^ Duke Charles., 
succored them with a small pendon. 2548^ tMar.)/?/t. Com* 
Prayer,Cedechism,To loue, honour, and succoure my father 
and mother. 2652 Hobbes Leyiath. 11. xix. 97 There is no 
Favourite of a Monarch, which cannot as wcil succour 
his friends, as hurt his enemies. 2728 Prior Solomon ir. 
571 We raise the sad, and succour the distress’d. 2865 
Kingsley Herezv. xtx, It would behove me . . to succour this 
distressed lady. 2867 Smiles Ilugz/enots Eng. xL (18&0) 
184 T*he fugitives were everywhere made wdcome, and 
succoured and helped. 

ethsot. 2535 Eoorde Let* 5 n Infrod. Kttowl. (2B70) 56 God 
; succurjmg, who cuer kepp yow in belth & boner, 
b. transf. 

1393 Gow'er Conf. III. 2x3 Whan he the comun riht 
' socourcth. ?«2i4oo Mode Artp 2276 Thare myghte no 
; siluer thaym saue, nc socoure theire lyucs. 1549 CompL Scot. 
Ep. 4 That bis..entrcprise vas conuoyit & succurrit be ane 
diu>me miracle, rather nor be the ingyne of men. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens^ 473 Garden Smilax hath long and small 
branches growing very* high., when they be succoured with 
rises or longjpoles. Ibid. 653 l*he white Rose^ whose stalkes 
I ..are..x. xii. or xx. foote high, and sometimes longer, if 
, they be staled \*p or suckered. ^ 1599 Shahs., etc. Pass. 

\ Pilgr* xiv. 28 Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers. 
aSsal. a 2850 Rossetti Dante fy Circle 11. (1874) 279 Of all 
that thou or X can say* But one word succoureth. 

2 . To furnish with military assistance ; to bring 
reinforcements to ; spec* to relieve (a besieged 
place). 

2297 R. Gloug (Rolls) 8233 Folc of lerusalem & of damachc 
come. . . & to .^couri antioche uaste puderward drou. e 2330 
R. Brunke Citron. Wace{Ko\\s) 12778 Sex pousand sent he 
. .To socoure pejm c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2610 Or we mowen 
bet y-socoured be wip Cbarlis 8c^'S ferede. CX400 Destr. 
Troy 8466 All the k>mges.,pat comyn were to Troy, The 
citle to socour, with pere 5ute boole. 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur X* 1.4^, I wtllsocoure hymwitball my puyssaunce. 
<x 2548 Hall Chron., Hen* IV, 28 Vf the castel were not 
suckered within iii monthes. 2585 T, Washinoton tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. i. xv. 26 b, The place, .coulde not haue bin 
fortified nor succoured. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(2626) 24 (He) brings a mighty Army to succour Arques, 
assieged by. .the Dukes GcneralL 2706 Phillips (ed. Ker- 
sey), To Succour a Place, is to raise the Siege of such a 
Place, driving the Enemy from before it. 2876 Voyle & 
Stevenson ^/iVxV.D/c/.(ed.3l 414/2 To succour,.. tottiitvt 
a force requiring assistance. 

•p 3 . To relieve or remedy (a state of want, weak- 
ness, etc.) ; to relieve (a diseased condition). Obs* 
iS*6Tindale Mark ix. 24 Sucker myne vnbelefc. 2526 — 
2 Cor. viii. 14 Letj'oureaboundauncc socker their lackc. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. iii. 31 To succour the wcake state of sad 
afilicted Troy. 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage {ibiei) 602 The 
outward members arc forced to yceld their bloud, to succour 
any sudden oppression of the heart. 0x645 Milton Sonn., 
Forcers ofConsc. 28 That so the Parliament JVIay.. succour 
our just Fears. 

absol. 2657 Tomlinson 30X It efficaciously 
sucurres in pcstilenlious diseases. 

4 , To shelter, protect. Now dial, 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii, IxxxL (2495) 653 
Greynes ben warded and socoured wjtb ryndes,,for to saue 
the inner pytb and kyrnde helc. 2563 Shute Archit. B j, 
Somesuccoured them selues vnder the shadowe of trees. 26x7 
Mop.yso.s'///«. ii. 6y The Haven was commodious to succour 
weather-beaten ships, 2684 Bunyan Pilgr, ii. 257 That by 
these Waters they [sc, sheep) might be boused, harbored, 
suckered, and nourished. 2893 Wilts. Gloss, s. v., An old- 
fashioned bonnet is said to ‘ succour * the cars. A cold wind 
cuts up cabbages, except where they are ‘succoured * by 
bushes or walls. 

5 . Naut, To strengthen, make firm or taut 
2688 Holme Armoury m. jcv. (Roxb.) 44/2 To succour 

and ease the sbeat, least it break in great winds. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v,, Among Sea*men, toSuccourislo 
strengthen or make more firm; as To Succour a Cable, 
Mast, £cc. CZ850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 252 Its use is to 
succour the scarphs of the apron. 

Succour, obs. form of SOGAB sb. 
Succourable (sn-karab’l), a. [a. OF. so-, 
SHCurabU, etc,, chiefly active, rarely passive (mod. 
F. secourable), f. secourir to SuccouE: see -able. 
Cf. It. soccorrevolel] 

1 , Affording succour, helpful. Ohs. exc. arch, 
c 2400 Ragman Roll 175 in Harl. E. P. P* I. 76 Releuer 
to the pore, and socourabil! Ben ye. c 2450 Mirour Salua- 
cioun (Roxb.) 228 Oure lady inanc..softned hire dete sons 
I ire with hire sucurable prayere. c 2477 Caxton Jason 50 b 
I I think well that fortune hath ben socourable to the noble 
\ lady. 2591 SpA 2 RVtr.Cii//<r«’xG;r<?w<ws«V 253 Good friendes 


and succorable. 26x5 Cleaver Explan. Prov. 434 The 
goodnes of God which is very succourable. 2629 Times 
Store-House 780/2 Perceiuing him [sc. a physician] not so 
succourable, as nee deslreth or would haue. 2620 Thomas 
Lat. Diet., Auxiliaris ..soxconrMz. C1765 Flloyd Tar- 
tartan T. (2785) 62/2 Succourable Fairy,.. furnish me. .with 
means. x8^ Browning Dram. Idyls, Pan ^ Luna 34 What 
help 1 When, lo, A succourable cloud with sleep lay dense. 
2 . Capable of being helped or relieved, rare, 
26^ Earl Mosm. tr. Benttvoglio*s Wars Flanders 77 But 
the Town being munited, and at all times succorable, and 
he having but a few men with him, he could not doe iL 

t Su'ccourer, Obs. [a. OF. secourere, etc. 
(mod.F. secoureur), f. secourir to Succouiu] One 
who, or that which aids or assists. 

Rolls of Parlt. V. 61/2 Socorours and Helpers to the 
Enemyes of the Cristien feitb. c 1450 Loveuch Merlin 9577 
Beheld sire Gyrfiez, bis socourer, 2495 Act xx Hen. Vll 
c, 64 Preamble, The same persones .. were favourers 
gydantis helpers socoureis and comforteris. x6zx Bible 
Rom. xvi. 2 She hath becne a succourer of many, and of my 
selfe also, 1623 Sanderson Serm., Ad Magisf. L (1632) 137 
To each of these the Magistrate must be a succourer to his 
ower. 1686 Bunyan Bk. Boys 4 * Girls 4r, I will be thy 
uccourcr. 

Hence f Su'ccouress rarr^"^, a female helper. 
2582 Stakvhurst jEneis i. (Arb.) 37 Of trauayl of Troians, 
O (^ueenc, thee succeres only. 

SnccOTixfal (sckailul), a. rare. [f. SncooDK 
sb. + -FUL.] HelpfnU 

1B98 Meredith Odes Fr. Hist, 70 Succourful daughters 
of men. 

Succouring (sr'ksiig), vbl. sb. £-ikg i.] The 
action of the vb. Snc?couE ; assistance. 

CX330 Adk. ff Merl. 8301 per was ioie..her mi^t be no 
more Pan was jjtr of Jat socouringe, c 2400 Laud Troy Bk, 
5777 Ne hadde Tentan come to bissocou^ng, Hchaddebe 
broujt to his endyng, c 2450 Lovelich merlin 859, J schal 
comen to 50W jn SocowTcnge. 2530 Palscp- 272/1 Socour- 
yng, secovrs, ayde. Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 84 To 

the sokeringe of bis childer. 2626 E. Mountacu in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 265 The defence of 
the realm, the succouring of the allies of the same. 

Suxcouring, ///• a. [-ing2 .] That succours; 
bringing or affording help or assistance. 

Epigr.yVoyageyob^ci^zs. be thou succouring 
tomysong. 2704 Trapp .^^r<i-J/N//Li,Lcadingon Hissuc- 
c’ring Troops to raise the Siege of Euda. 2782 hf iss Burney 
Cecilia v. xi, The soothing recompense of succouring benevo- 
lence. 2836 Newman in Lyra Apost, (1849) xiz Each trial 
lias its weight ; which whoso bears, Know'S his own woe, and 
need of succouring grace. <x 1901 W. Bright Age Fathers 
(1903) I. xix. 381 He wrote., to express his regret that as yet 
no succouring band had been held out to the suffering 
Astern Cburcli. 

Snccourless (sp-kwles), a. Now rare. [f. 

SOCCODE sb, + -LtSS.] 

1 . Of persons or conditions : Without help, help- 
less; Jre^. without resources or means of sub- 
sistence, destitute. 

24x2-20 Lvdc, Chron. Troy in, 2357 PolHdamas,.stood, 
Socourles from al lemedie, 2535 Coverdale Prov, xxxL 8 
Be thou an aduocate. ,to speake for all soch as be domme & 
sucourles. 2568 Grafton CV<n?«. I1.4Z2Beyngsuccourles5e, 
and wandering vp & downe, at the last he was taken in a 
towTie called Plashey in Essex. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
II. ii. VI. i, Whose speech may case our succorlesse estate, 
2632 Lmicow Trav. x. $06 The'c once liappy lies. .are 
Metamorphosed in the Anatomy of succourlesse oppression, 
2641 Stccktonon 7 V«/*<rr.^<'^., A poor succourless boy was 
buried 28 March. x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry iii. ix. 122 
Fighting alone succourlesse with five of the King of Portu- 
gal’s ships. 2736 Thomson Liberty iv. xbo What Confla- 
grations, ^rthquakes, Ravage,.. succourless, and bare, the 
poor Remains Of Wretches forth to Nature’s Common cast? 
2828 Lvtton Pelham III. xi. The hopeless and succourless 
bed of death. 2876 Daily News iZ Dec. 5/2 On the Hattia 
island, where the people were three days succourless. 

absol. 2443 /’<?/. /*<'rww (Rolls) II. 210 Visitcthepoore,and 
of compassioun, NaWd and needy, and hungry socourlees. 
t$l6\l\A.Tt Penie.Ps.,ind Prof. 20 Wks. (1913) 216 A., 
refuge for to save The Socourles. <t 2586 Sidney Ps. x. viii, 
The succour of the succourics, <zi6^ Cleveland Poetns, 
etc. (2677) 252 You are tycd by your Order to give Protection 
to the Weak and Succourless, 
b, transf. of a thing. 

1623-26 W. Browse Brit. Past. i. iv, Cold Winter’s rage. . 
makes the sap leave succourlesse the shooL 
f 2 . Affording no refuge. Ohs, 

x6ox Deacon S: Walker Spidts ^ Divels 732Y0U are now 
fledde..to the succourlesse shelter of that your weather 
beaten action. 

SUCCOXIS (sD'kss), a. rare. £ad. L. sucebsus, f. 
succus juice.) Containing juice or sap ; juicy, 

1694 Westmacot SerHt. Herb. 8 The Fruit or Apples of 
this green succous Shrub, are round. *859 Christina 
Rossetti Goblin Market 258 Must she no more that succous 
pasture find? 2859 l>lKYttE.Expos. Lex.jzzA/iSuccosus,.. 
succous or succose. 

+ Succre'seeut, a. Obs. rarer-'^, [ad. L. suc- 
crescent-, -ens, pres. pple. of succrescire to grow 
up, f. sue- = Sub- 25 +cresclre lo grow.] Arising 
afterwards, succeeding. 

2653 Askw'ell Fides Apost. 276 'Hie Workes of Athanasius 
..were alleaged by after Ages against succrcscent Heresies. 

I] Sneenpa (sD*ki2<ba). PI. »hss (8 -a’s). Also 
8 sneuba. [late L, *= strumpet, f. succubdre, £ 
sue- == Sde- 2->rcub- to lie.] = StJCCUBUS. 

2587 Mirr. Mag., Humfrey Dk. Clone, xi, That his 
auncientGrandame..WasaFcendofthc kindthat(Succuba5) 
some calk 2610 B. Josson Alch. 11. ii, I walke Naked be- 
tweene my sttccubz. 26x9 Fletcher etc. Knt. MMta v. ii, 
We’ll call him CacxKlemoa, with his black gib there, his 



StrCCUBE. 

Succui/t. jfizo T. Scott God <5* A7;/^'(i623) So Looks in the 
streeie, .f you can distinguish men and women asunder, .if 
euery Sucatba seemes not an Incubus, i66* M. W. Mar^ 
riafcc Breaker 54 What’s she must be my Masters Succuba. 
1708 Bnt. Apollo No. 45. 2/1 As to the Succubusses, or 
Succuba’s, the Case is.. different. 1788 Pasquw Childr. 
Thespis (1792) 187 By the Sucubae spawned. 2873 Leland 
^SyP^' Sketch‘Bk. 175 The fair Hermelina, a charming 
Succuba, who had.. been the true love for forty years of 
Benedict Bern.-u 2900 Elworthy Horns 0/ Honour ii. 88 
Female demons, or succubac, were the constant tempters of 
both St. Jerome and St. Anthony. 2906 B. Capes Loaves 
•^ Fishes 143 That dead rogue is already forgathering with 
his succuba. 

Succube (s»’Li«b). rare, Alsosuccub. [ad. L. 
succuba^ -us : see prec. Cf. F. succube m.] = prec. 

X7*x D'Urfey Jilt Operas, etc. 164 Our Succub 

Satanick now found She touch’d his Soul in place unsound, 
2889 E. Saltus Trisirent Varick 252 There would be no 
insomnia now. In the magic of a cablegram that succube 
had been exorcised forever. 

StLCCnbine (sy*ki«b3in),a. rare, [f, Succuba or 
SuccuBUS + -INE 1.] Of or pertaining; to a snccubus. 

[*S33'4 Intake Ifocr. iv. 278 And ffryer Incubyne And 
■ffryer Succubine.J 

2838 Barham In^oL Le^, Ser. 1. St. Nicholas Hv, Oh ! 
happy the slip from his Succubine grip. That saved the Lord 
Abbot. 

Sucenbons (s»*kira)3s), a. Bot, [f, L. suc~^ 
Sub- 2 -{■cub- {ctivibSre) to lie +-on3.] Having the 
upper margin of each leaf covered by the lower 
margin of the one succeeding it : applied to some 
of the Jttngertnanniacex, 

*857 [see Incuboos]. 2861^ H. Macmillan Fooiu. Page 
Nat. 4p [The leaves of the liverworts] arc disposed cither 
in a spiral which turns from left to right, in which case they 
•are called succubous, or in a spiral which turns from right 
to left, when they receive the name of incubous leaves. 

(I Snccubus (si?’ki/?b»s), BL -bi(5'-S -busses). 
,[med.L., masc. form (with fem. meaning) corresp. 
to Succuba, after Incubus.] 

A demon in female form supposed to have 
ttamal intercourse with men in their sleep. (Cf, 
Incubus.) 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 4x9 That fend hat gooh a 
ny^t, Wommen wel ofte to begile, Incubus hatte be ry^t j 
And gileh men oher while, Succubus Is hat wight. 2547 
Boorde Brev. Health cxix. (2B70) 78 Incnhus doth infeste 
and trouble women, and Succubus doth infest men. 2584 
R. Scot Discav. Witcher, in, xix. (1886) 56 The dlvell plaicih 
Succubus to the man and carrieth from him the seed of 
generation, which he deiivereth as Incubus to the woman. 
2844 Merc. Brit, No, 23*.i78, 1 think Incubusses and Suc- 
cubusses are Angells oflight to these. 2647 Cowley 
Not Fair 14 So men (they say) by Hells delusions led. Have 
ta'ne a Succu*bus to their bed. 2691 R. Kirk Secret 
Contnnu, i. (2825) 13 For the Inconvenience of their Succubi, 
•who tryst with Men, it is abhominablc. 2797 Eneycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XVIZI, stfz The truth is, the succubus is only a 
species of the nightmare. 2828 C. K. Sharpe Lavj's 
Memoriatls Pref, p, xx, For forty years, he [sc. Benedict of 
Berne] had kept up an amatory commerce with a Succubus, 
called Hermelme. 

attrib. 2629 Purckas Ar/crtJrt»rwKsl. 479 IftheDeuill can- 
not turne himselfe into a Succubus Spirit, to be, orseeme to 
ibe a transubstantiate Woman. 

2 . transf. a. A demon, evil spirit; occas, a 
familiar spirit. 

1601 Weever A/»r. Mart. Avij, A swaggering humour, 
Ofsomeshape-altring Succubus begot. 2634 Sir T, Herbert 
Trav. 169 An old Tartarian Hecate .. inuocated Succubi 
tosuccourmee. 27*7 WARBURTON^r^.Pr-cif. 1.63 AChurch- 
yard Carcass raised and set a strutting by the Inflation of 
•some hellish Succubus within. 1840 Barham Ineol. Leg. 
Ser. 1. Lady Rohesia, most Succubus.. da^Tfi 

as well dip his claws in holy water as come within the verge 
of its frc. the passing bell’s] sound. 2868 Browning Ring 
Bk., Ct. Guido Franc. 1237 The witches’ circle intact, 
charms undisturbed That raised the spirit and succubus, 
b. A strumpet, whore; a term of abuse for a 
low woman, occas, applied to a man. 

1622 J. Taylor (W.ater P.) Whore Wks. (1630) 11. 106/1 
A Succubus, a damned sinke of sinne. 2684 Otnvay A theisi 
I, Nor got no meat, but such as the old Succubus his wife 
bought at a stinking price. 2699 Farquhar Const. Couple 
IV. iii, Here is an old succubus, madam, that has stole two 
silver spoons, and says she's your nurse, 1706 T. Baker 
Tunbridge Walks iv. i, A flinching son of a succubus, to 
pretend to call for a looking glass and sneak away. 2748 
Smollett ATiirf Random xlvi, ‘Yes, thou barbarian,’ said 
she turning to Wagtail, ‘ thou tiger, thou succubus I ’ 2803 
C k. Sharpe New Oxf. Guide i. Corn 1888 I. 13 [A bed- 
maker] Like any fell Succubus, \vrinkled and old, ^Vith the 
lip of a shrew, and the nose of a scold. 

+ Succudrotis, Sc. Ohs. In 4-5 suc- 
cud(e)rus, 6 succuidrus. [Variant of SuRQUi- 
DBOUS.] Presumptuous, arrogant. 

c X47S RaufCoil^eargo^ 5e Sarazeins are succuder^ and 
self willit ay. 15x3 Douglas /Fneis xiii. vi. iit Syk suc- 
cuidrus ondertakyng. 

So t Succu-drously adv., presumptuously, arro- 
gantly. 

CX375 Sc, Leg. Saints x. {Mathou) 369 Bot gyf a senmnd 
now vald Ca His kingis wyfe succudrusly. c 1475 Rxu/ Cod- 
^ear 856 Then said the Sarazine to Schir Rauf succudrously. 

T Succudry. Obs, Sc. Also 4-5 succuddry, 
-quidry, -cowdry, sukudry, 6 sucquedry* 5 
succeudry. [Variant of Surquidby.^ Presumption, 
arrogance. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xi. ii It wes gret succuddry \var, 
E. sukudry, H. snequidry] That set thame apon sic folye. 
Ibid. XVI. 327 His outrageouss succudry And will, that mar 
wes than hardy, Of purposs letit hym. c 1425 Wyntoun 
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Cron. IV. vl. SI As Daryus tynt in til Sythi Throw his haw- 


mischeif. . He fundtn Hm. [Cf, 1513 in Succudrous.] 

SucCXllence (sD'ku/Iens). [Formed as next : 
see -ENCE.] The quality or condition of being 
succulent ; juiciness. Also, succulent part. 

2787 Marshall Rur, Econ, Norfolk 1. 257 It is allowed 
to stand the winter better, and to preserve its firmness and 
feculence, 2824-^ Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 H. 59 
The latter math has less substance succulence, and fragrance 
than ttie Summer crop. 1842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 337 
1 hough the fruit would be more numerous it would be defi- 
cicnt m succulence and flavour. 2883 G. Allen in Nature 
29 Mar. 512 The succulence here acts as a reservoir for 
water. 

Saccnlency (so-kijjlensi). £ad. med.L. suc- 
culentia, f. succulenlus-. see next and -ency.] = prec. 

1616 Donke Strut. Prov. xxU. ii (i66t) III. 330 Pith and 
marrow to give a succulencte, and nourishment, even to the 
e 7 strength and obduracion of sin. a 1620 J. Dyke 

Sel.Sepn. The..chcwmgofthe meaie,. expresses 
• -^bc juyce and succutency of it. 2664 Beale in Evelyn's 
romona 35 [QuincesJ will bear with some degrees of 
hungry land, if they be supplied with a due measure of sue- 
culcncy, and neighbouring moisture. 2738 Kinneir Ess, 
Nerves ss The sncculency of the Nerves in a healthy 
rnan, d^ends upon the goodness and due quantity of 
the blood, that enters the vessels of the brain. 2825 Kirby 
& Sp. Entoiuol. (1816) 1.321 These branches.. are. .exposed 
to the open air under a shed, where from their succulency 
they [sc, cochineal insects) continue to live for several 
months. 2842 Suburban Hort. 437 The nature of 

the changes intended to be made on them by cultivation, 
such as blanching, succulency, magnitude, &c. 2890 H, M. 
Stanley Darkest Africa II. xxx. 297 The grass was void 
of .succulency and nutriment. 

Succulent (sp*ki«leiit), a, and sb, [ad. I* 
sticculeuUts {suculentus')^ f. succtis {siicus') juice : 
see -LENT, -OLENT. CL F. succulent^ A. adj. 

1 . Full of juice; juicy, a. Applied to plants 
and their parts having a fleshy and juicy substance. 

x6oi Holland Pliny 1.^444 Their trr. figs’] succulent 
6ubsLTnce..when they begin to ripen, is white like mllke. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 Such Plants, as are very Succulent. 
1668 Real Char. 11. iv, § 3. 70 Texture of the Leaf; 

. .Succulent; having thick juicie leaves, covered with a close 
membrane, through which the moisture cannot easily tran- 
spire, which makes them continue in dry places. 2756 C. 
Lucas Ess, Waters 1 , 43 The succulent tribe of aloes and 
ficoides,^ X785 Martyn Lett, Bot, vli. (2794) 7s The fruit, 
which. .IS succulent in the peach. iSxsSmH. Davy- 4 ^c, 
Chem, (2814) 2S0 All green succulent plants contain saccha- 
rine or mucilaginous matter. 2837 M. Donovan Dom, Econ, 
IL^23^The carrot is valuable on account of the facility with 
which it is kept in a recent and succulent state for a length 
of time. 2882 Vines tr. Sacks* Bot, 417 These peculiar 
stipules remain fresh and succulent not only during the life 
of the leaves but also after they have fallen. 2908 [Miss B. 
Fowler] Betw, Trent ^ Ancholme^<) The succulent bouse- 
leek, green and red. 

b. Of various other things. 

1625 CsooKE Body of Man 30 From the substance some 
[parts] are dense, others rare and succulent or iuicy, others 
^ongie & Soft. x666 Boyle Orig. Formes < 5 * Qual. 21. 245 
That it {sc, coral] is oftentimes found very succulent 2877 
Black Green Past. xliv. 357 Rich, deep black, succulent mud. 
2878 T. Bryant Proof. Surg. 1. 116 Each tumour., becomes 
solid, more succulent, and more rapid in its growth, 
o. Of food or articles of food. 

2669 \V, Simpson Hydrol, Ckym. 66 The succulent parts 
of the aliment, 2725 Fam. Diet. s. v. Gravy, Such Messes, 
into which some of it is to be put to render them more 
Succulent. X83X Scott Ct. Rob. xii, The succulent and 
highly-spiced messes indulged in by the nations of the East. 
1907 S. Elliot Rom. Plant Life 181 Sussex downs so famous 
for succulent mutton. 

•f*d. Ofpersons: Well nourished, (Cf. Sappy 4.) 
1673 R, Head Canting Acad. 147 Her name was.. 
Wheedle, a plump succulent Girt 

2 . transf. zxiAJig, ‘Juicy’, ‘sappy’, rich. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 522 Yellow is a l^se Succulent Colour 
than Green, x66o Waterhouse 4* 247 In short, 

from these the learned Nobility and Gentry, .grow to be suc- 
culent Philosophers. 1692 Bentley iv, 127 In the 
flower of her Youth, while she {sc. the ^rth] was succulent 
and fertll. 1827 Hallaai Const. Hist. iv. (1876) I. 224 The 
queen and her courtiers. .continued to prey upon their suc- 
culent victim [sc. the Church). 2859 Meredith R, Feverel 
xii, Pluming a smile upon his succulent mouth. Ibid, xxxv, 
His air of rather succulent patronage. 2856 Geo. Eliot F. 
Holt xl. It occurred to her that when she had known about 
them a good while they would cease to be succulent themes 
of converse or meditation. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays II. You 
never can tell iL Stage-direct., He. .is at present reduced 
to the advertisements, which are not sufficiently succulent 
to induce him to persevere with them. 

3 . Comb., as succulentfntited, -leaved adjs. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 183 The berries of the suc- 
culent-fruited kinds. 1842 I.OUDON Suburban Hort. 267 
Sedums, and other succulent-leaved plants. 

B. sb. Bot. A succulent plant 
1S25 Greenhouse Comp. I. 105 Green-house succulents are 
of the easiest possible culture and propagation. 2842 I.0U- 
OON Suburban Hort. 267 The leaves of such succulents as 
cacalia, ..cactus, and similar plants, 1924 Daily Navs 4 
Leader 2$ June 4 "^e succulents growing in the desert. 
Hence Stfccnlently in asaccalent manner. 
1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 174 Transparent, 
pure, succulentlv inviting snails. 1899 Kipling Stalky 09 
Iftlr. King was pleased to smile succulently in form. 

SuecuJous (srrkialss), a. [Irreg. f. L. succu- 
hnius SneenLENT + -ons.] Sncculent. 

2846 in Worcester citing For. Q. Rev. 


SFCCUMBENT. 

Succumb (soko-m), v. Also 5 subcomba, 
suocombe, 5-7 suocumbe, 7-8 succomb. [a. 
OF. stcccomber, also subcomber, ad.L. succumbhe 
{sttbe-), f. sue- = Sdb- 2 + -cuwblre to lie. Cf. 
It. soccombere, Sp. sucumbir, Pg. succumbir. 

Noted by Jolinson 1755 and Sinclair Obs. Sc. Dial. (178a) 
94 as a peculiarly Scottish word.] 
f 1 . trans. To bring down, bring low, over- 
whelm. Obs. 

c ^89 Caxton Blanchardyn xxviii. 104 In their folysshe 
pryde I shal succombe & brynge a lowe their corage. 2400 
— Eneydosxxii. 81 For to distroye her,& vtterly subconibe 
her in-to pereecucyon extreme. 2549 Couipl. Scot. Ep. i Thre 
vehement plagis quhiJk hes al mai.st succumbit oure cuntre 
in finm euertione. Ibid. vii. 72 My triumphant stait is suc- 
cumbit in decadens. 

f 2 . intr. To fail in a cause. Sc. Obs. 

2562 Reg. Privy Council Scot, Ser, 1. I. 174 To have suc- 
cumbit in his said caus. 2586-7 Ibid. IV. 241 Succumband 
and failyieand nochtwithstanding heirin. 

3 . To sink under pressure or give way to superior 
force, authority, etc. : said properly of persons or 
communities, and iraftsf. of conditions, designs, 
occas. of material things. 

2604 Earl Stirling Attrora EL iii. 34 Surcharg’d with 
sorowes I succomb. 2632 Lithcow 'irav. viii. 372 'The 
eight day, .he .succumb’d, and could not subsist, not beeing 
vsed to pedestrian trauayle. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 500 As in all nationall tryells some succumbs, 
saadrie did adhere to their subscription of the King’s 
Covenant. 2751 Philos. Lett, on Physiogn. 259 (T.) Our 
fortitude.. may bend under the weight of malignancy and 
opposition, yet not succumb. 2754 Foote Knights 11, That 
I who have rejected so many matches should instantaneously 
succumb. 2^6 Trench Mirac, 76 This scheme of inter- 
pretation, thus assailed from so many sides, .. quickly 
succumbed. ^ 1847 Calhoun Speeches Wks. 1861 IV. 354 So 
completelydid the National party succumb, Chat. .the word 
‘ National * was not named. 2851 Gallenca Italy vii. 499 
Italy.. had stood up fora wrestle with Austria, and suc- 
cumbed. 2886 C E. Pascoe Loud, of I'o-day xxx. (ed. 3) 
273 After suffering from conflagrations on many occasions, 
the crypt finally succumbed in the year 2834. 

b. Const, fp. (In first quot., to yield ihe palm fp.) 

2632 Lithcow Trav. v. 2S1 The now decayed Towne of 
Tharsus, who for antiquity will not succumbe to any City 
of Natolia, 2663 Butler Hud. t. iii. 459 And to their wills 
we must succumb, Quocunque trahunt, Tis our doom. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit, II. 255 The pretended Infallibility 
of Pope Liberius, succumb’d at the same time to the same 
Arian Coercive Politicks. 2738 A, Hill Lei, Ld. Boling- 
broke 25 June Wks. 1753 J. 274 One is involved by events, 
and succumbs to, and subsists by expedients. 2825 Lytton 
Zicci 27 Pardon me if I do not succumb to curiosity. 2828 
Cunningham N,S. Wales (ed. 3) II.84ThesmalI trader and 
settler must they knew succumb (o the price they chose to fix. 
2848 W, K. Kelly tr, L, Blands Hist, Ten Y, II. 578 The 
honourable conviction, that Belgium ought not to givevsTty 
to threats, however it might be doomed to succumh to force. 
2878 Proctor Pleas. Ways Scf. x. (1879) 201 Even the most 
powerful and ferocious beasts must succumb In the long run 
to man. 1B89 G. Findlay Engl. Railway 8 Those rails were 
of so light a description that they soon succumbed toheavy 
wear and tear. 

c. Const, under, beneath, occas. before, 

a 2734 North Exam. in. vi. § 47 (1740) 457 Men seem to 
succumb under it, as a Process, now become of Course. 
1808 Bp. Watson Charge in i8oy, 40 Thinking . that Popery 
is every where succumbing under the general diffusion of 
knowledge, 2833 1. Taylor Fanat. v. 97 The noble may 
be readily made to succumb beneath the base, a 2862 
Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) 1. 22 The men of facts at length 
succumbed before the man of ideas. 

4 . spec. To yield to the attacks of a disease, the 
effect of wounds, an operation, etc. ; hence, to die. 

2849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 205 Half the sip5his suc- 
cumbed the doctor was so terrified at the number of deaths 
that he became deranged. 2865 Livingstone Zambesi xx. 

404 He succumbed in a few months to fever. x886 Barikc- 
Gould Court Royal xlviii, I think he caught a chill, and 
being below par he succumbed. 2892 Pall Mall^ G^. 
zo Jan. 6/2 Mr. Picken has since succumbed to his injuries. 
f6. trans. To abandon, give up. Obs, 

2632 Lithcow^ Trav. x, 435 Arguments of Religion.. they 
succumbe, their conference oncly pleading mutuall for- 
bearance. 

Hence SxiccTi*2nber, Snccn^m’biixg’ vbl. sb, 

2844 Gladstone Let. in Purcell (1893) 1. 

xiv. 297, I am not sure., of your whole assertion that sub- 
scribers were mere succumbers. 2885 A thensum 3 Jan. 7/ 1 
Was it a sudden succumbing of Beckel’s keen intelligence 
to those superstitions of a dark agej 
SuccTUubeuce (spkrrmbens). rare. [f. Suc- 
cumb V, +-EKCE.] A giving way or yielding. 

1837 C. Lofft Selfformation II. 78 One unlucky suc- 
cumbcnce to idleness turns the tide at once. 

SuCCTllXllJCllcy (siikr’mbensi). Isoyr rare. [f. 
ne.xt : see -ENCY. Cf. med.L. sucatmbentia failure 
in a cause.] A giving way or yielding ; submission. 

1653 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds The means and 
w-ayes of the succumbency and yjridings of Motions arc 
carefully to be looked into. 2668 Honj 
(1825) 258 Thy vile succumbency gives him 

will upon thee. i6g^-^Sertn. 1820 Foster 

. V. ‘ic 6 A timorous faintxngand succumbenc>. 2B20 poster 
Es!?EVi Pop. igner. J63 Jhis..unquesHoninE. unmut- 
muring, succumbency under the actuM allotment. 

f Snccn-jnljejlt, a. (sb.) Obs. rare. 
succumbens, -culcm, pr. pple. of succumbcrc to 
SoccnsiB. sense i after It. soccombente.) 

A adi. 1. Subject, submissive to. 
ctsis Howell LtU. il. ix. (>89?' 387 Chmthn.tj- .. 
makS not Sense so much subject to Reason, as Reason suc- 
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cumbent to Faith. 1660 — Parly of Beasts 2 Queen Mor- 

E handra.,useth to make Natwe her self not only succuni- 
ent and passive to her desires, but [etc.]. 

2 . Underlying. 

X664 Power Exp, Philos, ii. 114 Water, by its weight 
onely, and no innate Elatery, did depel the Succumbent 
Quicl^ilver in the Tube. 

3 . Succumbing. 

x8x2 J. J. Henry Camp. a^t. Quebec 81 The humanity of 
Morgan and Humphrey’s, towards a succumbent foe. 

B. sb, (See quot. 1661 and Kneeleb 2 a .) 
x66i Blount Glossop’, (ed. 2), J?/ce«/«^e/r/j,..antientlyit 
signified those penitents or excommunicate persons that fell 
down on tlieir knees and prayed in a certain place behind 
the Quire or Pulpit. [1850 Neale Hist, East. Clu Introd. 

I. I. 210 The Succumbentes were passing the silver gates on 
their way out.] 

Succur, obs. form of Succoub, Sugar. 
t Succu Trance. Obs. In 5 socturaunce. [a. 
OF. socorraiice^ f. socom to SoccoDR.J Succour, 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 220 Gracyous prophete of 
socurraunce. 

Snccarsal (s»kz;‘isal), a. and sb, [ad.F. *sitc- 
cursalf only in fem. succursale (sc. iglise church), 
ad. L. *succtirsalis, f. succursits Succour. Cf, It. 
soccorsaU^ 

A., adj. Subsidiary; applied esp, to a religious 
establishment dependent upon a principal one. 

1844 [C MacFarlane] Catftp of Refuse I. 9 From the 
grand abbey of Crowland to the dependent house or sue- 
cursal cell of Spalding. 1855 Milman Lai. Christ, xiv. 
viii. VI. 564 Its Cathedral, surrounded by its succursal 
churches. Ibid. 574 The building, with its succursal aisles. 
1889 Tablet x6 Feb. 243/1 The more recent institution of the 
latter and its succursal office. 

B. sb, A subsidiary establishment; a branch 
institution, society, business, etc. (Const, to, 0/,) 
1859 Sala Trr'. round Clock (x860 221 The ‘Virtuous 
Club,' established as a succursal to the Royal Society. iSSa 
— - Accepted Addr. 86 The undertaking business.. was a 
succursal to his trade. x834 AtJunseum 22 Mar. 376/x 
Freston, or Frleston, was a succursal of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Croyland. 

lib. In F. form euccuraale (sb. fem. sing.). 
xM* Times ii Sept. 7/4 The new docks on the London, 
Tilbury', and Southend Railway, a sort of succursale of the 
East and West India Dock system. 1885 Ibid. x8 Sept. 13/4 
Six of the monks emigrated last year to America, and 32 have 
been detached xosssuccttrsalevo Tipperary. X90X A. C. Welch i 
Anselm Ijr His IVork v. 87 So many monks passed between j 
the two, that St. Saviour's became practically a succursale I 
of LeBec. x^xoNalien x6 July 568/2 Mexico.. has become 
a mere 'succursale' of the united States. 

11 Succus (so'kr/s). PI. suoci (so-ksai). [L.] 

A juice ; in scientific terminology applied to {a) 
fluid secretions in an animal or vegetable body, 
(b) juices extracted from plants. 

(17x9 Quincy Lex. Physlco-Med. (1722!, Succus, is any 
Juice.] 1771 Bp. Watson Ess. Suhj. Chem. Chem. Ess. 
1787 V. 137 Wherever there isa vascular system, containing 
a moving nutritive succus, there is life. 1874 Garrod & 
Baxter Mat. Med. (ed. 263 He regards the succus (of 
hemlock] as the only reliable preparation of the drug for 
internal use. 

Snccuss (sokr's), V. [f. L. succuss-^ pa. ppl. 
stem of succtiiire, f. sue- = Sub- 25 + qttaHrc to 
'shake.] trans. To shake up; spec, to shake (a 
patient) to elicit the splashing sound in pneumo- 
thorax. 

1865 Athenxum No. 1975. 307/3 The violent shock which 
closes the rapid descent is expected to succuss the patient 
into proper shape. 

f STlCCtlSSa*tioil. Obs, [ad. L. *S 7 ecctessdti 0 j 
•dnem (altered in med.L. to succursdtio in the 
sense ' trotting ’), n. of action f. siicctissdre, f. sue- 
acss- (see Succuss). Cf. F, sticcussaiion (Cotgr,).] 
Shaking up, violent shaking, jolting. 

1649 Bulwer Paihomyoi. n. ii. X26 That succussation of 
the Lungs and agitation of the Midriff, x^z Weekly 
Memorials 231 That motion which does not affect our 
"bodies with Succussation. .is esteemed rest. X706 Reneu 
Let. in C. Wordsworth ScJwlse Acad. (1877) The suc- 
cussation of your Horse is so great, only to come to london 
upon him. 1760 Sterne Tr, Shandy IV. xxii, The succus- 
satlons of the intercostal and abdominal muscles in laughter. 
X774 A Campbell Lexiph. (ed. 4) 17 , 1 suffered from some 
artificial excoriations which I had contracted . .by the severe 
succussations ofa conductitious steed. 

b. Trotting (of ahorse). Cf. 1706, 1774 above. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv.vL 293 Lifting one foot 
before, and the crosse foot behinde, which is succussation 
or trotting. ^ 2663 Butler Hud. 1. li. 48 Whether Pace or 
Trot, (That is to say, whether Tolutation, As they do term't, 
or Succussation). x68i Colitl Whigs Supplic. (1751) 120 
His horses grievous succussation Had so excoriat his founda- 
tion. 

Sacenssion (seke-jan). [ad. L. sucatssio, 
-ontm,n. of action f. succuss-, succuUrcKa Sdccuss. 
So F.] The action of shaking or condition of being 
shaken, esp. tvith violence ; an instance of this. 

2622 WoTTON Lett. (1907) II. 259 He svas taken with a 
trembling and sudden succussion. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, xni. rv. ii. (16B7) 880/1 We see whole Houses shake, 
by reason of the jumbling, and succussion of Carts and 
Chariots. 27x3 JizsiMKsi Phy 5 .^Theol. 111. iii. 69 Dreadful 
Succusslons and Convulsions of the Earth. 1733 Chevne 
Engl. Malady n. ix. § 2 (1734) 206 Vomits. .by their Sue- 
cussions and Action ..open the Obstructions- 2824 McCul- 
loch Highlands Scot, 1I.3T9 The ve^'act of riding, serves, 
by its fundamental^ succusslons, to nail and fix the observa- 
tions in the sensorium. 2867 Bloxam Chem. 205 The add 


boils with succussion or violent bumping. 1885 W. Roberts 
Urin. 6- Renal Dis, ni. xiv. (ed. 4) 678 Violent running, 
dancing, riding, or severe muscular effort or succussion of 
the body. P- Manson Trap. Diseases xxiii. 359 This 

blood comes from the wall of an abscess jarred and torn by 
the succussion of the harassing cough. 

b. Spec. {Med.) An act or method of diagnosis 
in pneumothorax, etc. which consists in shaking 
the thorax to detect the presence of fluid. 

*747 GentL Mag, XVII. 77/2 If the infirm cannot stir 
out of their bed or chair, ..they may make a succussion by 
heaving up and letting down their shoulders. 1833 Cycl. 
Pract, Med, i. 222/1 The operator slopping the succussion 
suddenly, and listening for the sound of fluctuation. 2858 
Copland Diet, Pract, Med, III. 11. 933/2 Laennec first 
clearly demonstrated the conditions upon which the evidence 
furnished bj' succussion depends. 1865 Athenxum No. 2975. 
307/3 The operation of succussion, as Hippocrates used to 
perform it, at Larissa. 1866 A. Flint Princ, Med, 248 Suc- 
cussion in most cases develops a splashing sound frequently 
having thesame kind of musical intonation as the respiration, 
voice, and tinkling sounds. 

aiirib. 288^ F. T. Roberts Th. 4* Pract. Pled. (ed. 5) 358 
SuccussioH‘Signs. . .Ohe signs produced by shaking a patient 
are:— I. A splashing-sensation felt by the hand. 2, A 
splashing-sound. x886 Facce Princ. Pled. I. 940 Another 
sign of pneumothorax, .is that which is termed ‘ succussion- 
sj^ash*. 2897 AllbuiPs Syst, Med. IV. 661 'I'his succus.sion 
sound.. is specially intere<tmg as having been observed by 
Hippocrates. 

SnCCTiSSivfi (stiko'siv), £f. rare. [f. L. : 

see Succuss.] Characterized by a shaking motion, 
2742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 84 It began by a succusstve 
Motion, and followed by a sort of Blow with the horrible 
Violence. 2864 in Webster citing Dana. 

Suogen, obs. form of Sat z^.i 
STlclx(sotj’),4/<?w.fl^*.and/mr. Forms: see below. 
[OE. S7uelcy sioilCy sivylc^ corresp. to OFris. sellich, 
-//•, selk, sel\ sulliky sulcky sulk (mod.Fris. suk, 
sok), OS. sulik, {solik)y MLG. sol{l)ik, sollek, solk 
(LG. su{l)k, sdll)k\ MDn. sulc, selc, solc^ swtlc^ 
swelCy also sulk, -ec (Du. zulky WFlem, alsoc///6), 
OHG. suUhy •kh, ‘Cch, solih, -echy solch~y soB 
(MUG. solkky solchy solhy also sdkltj sblhy siilkhy 
stile, sblk, sticky silchy mod.Ger. solch)y ON. sUkr 
(MSw. j///vr,Sw. silky Da. slig) whence Sltke a., 
Goth, sivahiks OTeut. *swaltkD‘y *swiliko^, lit. 
so formed, f. swa So adv, + *liko- body, form (cf. 
Like a.). 

The OE. stvelc and swilc represent primitive 
^swaltko* and ^swiltko- respectively, the latter 
being an analogical formation oTi*hwillko‘ Which ; 
cf, OE. kwilc beside kwelc {x—^hwaltko-), and Goth. 
hwileiks. Evidence for the rounding of siuilc to 
swyle appears late in the 9th c., and a sporadic 
spelling swule is found from c 1000. Swyle and 
swttlc became in ME. swiilck, swulchy which, by 
the absorption of w and loss of /, gave such (in 
ME. written zho, sock), the modern standard form. 
The dropping of w was carried through into the 
other types swe{l)ch and 5 wi{l)ck, whence the 
widespread dial, forms seek and sick. Thus, and 
by similar cross-influences, a large variety of forms 
arose, which can be grouped according to (1) the 
quality of the vowel, (2) the retention or loss of w, 
(3) the retention or loss of /, as well as (4) the 
palatalization or non-palatalization of c. The 
unpalatalized forms Swilk and Sio {swelk, swik, 
r7Vi,etc,)are treated separately in their alphabetical 
places. 

The vocalism of the continental forms is in many points 
obscure. Some of them indicate the possibility of there 
having been new formations distinct from the original types, 
and there has no doubt been Interaction of the forms of 
Which, the development of which, presumably on account 
of the difiference of the initial sound, has not been entirely 
parallel] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

L a. I swolc, suelc, sueslc, swrolc, suoelc. 
Also 5 swelk, suelk (see Swilk). 

(c7as Corpus Gloss, fHessels) A204 queue, end suelcc.] 
0832 Charter \n 0 ,E, Texts 446 Suelc man se Bisses landes 
bruce. cBBB /Elyreo Boetk. xix, Nc se death beah swelces 
ne reeb* ^^95® Lindisf. Gosp, Matt ix. SPotestaiem talem, 
msrbt suxlc. 

B, I swilc, 1-2 suilc, 2-3 swilch, suilch. 
(See also Swilk.) 

[eqz$ Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A 88t Atgueve, onsuilce.] 
<■832 Charier in O.E, Texts 446 Suilc man sue hit awege. 
C99S Anc. Charters B.PJus. viii. 38 On bocum & an 
swilcum lytium. 2x54 O. E.Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1237 pe 
land was al fordon mid suilce dsedes. C2260 Hatton Gosp, 
Matt ix. 8 SwIIcne anweald. a izoo Moral Ode 220 Swilche 
freonde. cxzoo Trln. Coll. Horn. 12 Alle ]>o he leuej 
swilch ymg hem muge furiSric oUer letten. Ibid. 165 Of 
swilch mai grisen men he ani god cunnen. 

7. 1-2 swyle, (swylic), i, 3 swule, 3 8wulc(c)li, 
masc, acc, sing, swulne. 

cZyj iELFRED Gregorys Past. C, xxxvil 264 (Cott. MS.) 
Da swylcan. a 950 Alfred’s Boetk, xxxix. § 2 (Cott. Ms!) 
He ne con onxitan.,forhwy swyle God TjehalaS. cxooo 
fudith 65 Hafde 3a bis ende x«bidenne..swylcne he ar 
after worbte, c 2000 Beoumlf^Zo Swulces hwat. 2032 in 
Anglia Xl.g Na hjrde we..am5 wurde husarared swylic 
hast marre was. C1275 12th Cent. Horn, a Swylce tacna 
wurcen swylce ou wyrest. cxaoo Trin. Colt. Horn, 185 
Swule se he bit here iaake3. cxzos Lav, 5333 Sone swa heo 


ihurden swulch worde. Ibid, 5345 pane we nimen swulne 
rad.^ a 2225 Ancr, R, 382 Ich wot swulne pet berc3..hcui 
brunie and here. 

2. a. 3 suweche, 3-5 sweche, (4 swheche, 
Kent, zuech, 5 schwe(8)ehe). 

<22250 Owl <5* Night, MS.) 17x1 Heo wolde..yeue 
answere . . myd sweche worde. a 2300 Deb. Body <5- Boul in 
Map's Poems (Camden) 338 Suweche fyveals is in werld of 
alle thinges. 2340 Ayenh. 156 Be zueche fables wes y-woned 
he wyse man teche hismayne. c 2340 Leg. Rood 222 Sweeh 
deh he under feng. c 2450 Cafcrave Life St. Aug. i Sweeh 
tresour as I haue in possession. 2466-7 Mann, .y Housek. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 271 At schwesche a pryse as 3e kane akorde. 

2- 5, 9 Glottc.dial. swich, 3-5 suicb, suyeh, 
4-5 swiche, Bwych(e, (3 swic, swyhc, Bvich., 
siwiche, suwiche, schuuycb, 4 Kent, zuich, 
zuyeh, 5 swyhche, sqwyobe). Also 4-5 swyk, 
etc. (see Swilk). 

<r 2275 Lamb. Horn, 257 Swiche teres schedde ure drihten. 
<i 2200 Moral Ode 80 Nis na lauerd swich se is crist, ne king 
swuch ure drihten. eizgo S. Eng. Leg. 459 Men hat 
schuuycb torment iseixen. 13.. Cursor M, 10 (GCtt.) King 
arthour, pat was so riche. Was non in his time funden suiche. 
2340 Ayenh, 37 Of zuicnen per byep uele maneres. 02392 
Chaucer Astrol. Prol. (1872) 2 Swich a child, 2426 Lydg. 
De Guil, Pilgr, 17162 In Thapocalyps olf Johan Swych a 
beste fond I noon. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 483/2 Swj’che {H, 
swyhche, J’.suche), talis, 01450 f. Metiiam Wks. (E.E.7‘.S.) 
45 In sqwyche a case, or sqwycne a chauns. 1461 Pasion 
Lett. II. 18 Suyche as arn right credible. 146a Ibid. 82 
Swyche talkynge, 

7. 2-4 Bwuoh, 3 swucch, swuc, shwuch, 4 
fiwoeh. 

a 2200 [see 2 ^]. 0 2205 Lav. 28351 Ofte heo coden to raide of 
swucchere ncode. a 2225 A tier. R.X12 Swuc grure he hefde. 
/^/</,3i2 Wre33en swuch feder, &sweamen swuchne wardein. 
o 22905'. Eng. Leg. 384, 1 nam no kyng swuch ping to habbe. 
<x 2399 Pol, Poems (Rolls) I. 271 Swoch claterers. 

3 . a. 3 suloh, 8wlc(li, solcb. 

An early northern example of absorption of the xv is given 
by soelce adv. in Rituale Eecl. Dunelm. 20, 60. 

c 2205 Lay, 671 Biutus bine bx-pohte ot swichere \c 2275 
solchere] neode. Ibid, 2B20 Swlc were him puhte swioe 
muri. 

B, 3 s0lk(e, 3-4sulk(e, 4-5 8ilk(e (see Swilk). 

4 . a. 4-5 seche, 9 dial, and z^^ursech, setch. 

23. . Caw, 4 Gr. Knt. 2543 A hundreth of seche As I am. 

0 2400 Anturs of Arth, xxxi, (MS. Ireland), Seche game, 
and siche glee, Scjhc he ncuyr are. 0 2450 Mirk's Festial 
SI Seche he avaunset. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xvi, 
Sech a business, 2885 Leland Brandmew Ballads (ed. 2) 
226 Setch a set ofscalTawags as these I never saw. 

3- (now dial.) sioh; also 4-5 8yob(e, 4-6 
siohe, 8- sitoh, s.w. and Irel. zitoh, zioh ; 4 
sohyoh, 6 Bohlche, abyche, eoheioh, ahytt. _ 

c x*so Kent. Semt. in O. E. Misc.v^ Swiche iorde siche 
miracle mat do, csxSo Wvclip Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 3x7 
Worldly men ben siche men pat pe world hap overcomen. 
0 2400 (see 4a]. 02400 Destr, Troy 12340 Syche counsell., 
kepe I none of. a 2425 ix.Ardente's Treat, Fistula, etc. 92 
With Pis puluis haue 1 cured .»?lcb fikez. 2487 Cely Papers 
(Camden) x68 The ceson yssyche at Bruges now that [etc.], 
o 1550 Cheke Matt, iii. 25 Let sich thinges go now. 2746 
Exmoor Scolding (E.D. S.) 24 Ees dedent thenk tha had’st 
a be* zich a Labb o’ tha Tongue. 278a Eliz. Blower Geo, 
Bateman I. 86 I bad siUh an affection for him. a 1847 
George Ridlers Oven vii. in Halliwell Diet. p. xviii, My 
dog has gotten zitch a trick. 2848 Dickens Dombey xxxix, 
Sitcb is his conscience 1 2867 Rock fim an* Nell Ixxxvii. 
(E.D.5.) Ha isn't worth zich trouble. 

7 <12400 Kyng Hermyt 2%\ in E.P.P, (1864) I. 24 Aboule 
scbych mastery. 15x2-23 Trevelyan Papers tit. (Camden)9 
Schiche mo[rliuaries as ys due. Ibid., He sayth that Jamys 
Clarke,, wyll no paye y* sclicichys dwtles. 2556 hlACHVN 
Diary (Ckimden) 219 Ane shytt person. Ibid. 133 Shyebe 
a man. 

7. 3- Buck ; also 3-5 succh, 3-6 sock, 4-6 
Boche, 4-7 suoke, (3 socck, 4 soocke, Buucke, 
Bwobe, 5 Bucebe, 5-7 souebe, 6 soucb, sutebe, 
Boyebe, s.w, dial, zutebe, 6-7 sutch); 3 sbuc, 
Bcucb, 4 sboch, 5 scbwscbe, 6 seweb, 6-7 
8bucb(e, 9 dial. sbut. 

02205 Lay. 491 To wroper heore hole habbeft heo such 
[0x275 sochjwercidon. azz^oOwlIf Night.{]^n% MS.) 1511 
pc vfe wes glad of suche tale. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xn. 122 
Ofte he heled suche. c 2380 Wyclif 50/. IFAf. III. 455 Alle 
men tri^nge in sooche mdulgencis. o 2400 Brut. i. Ixxxv. 
87 The Emperour loste soche foure of his folcas dede Kyng 
Arthur. 1487 Pasion Lett. III. 463 Specially souche as have 
knowen me. 2530 Prefer Dyaloge in Roy Rede me, etc. 
(Arb.) 234, I and suche other. 2535 Coverdale Bible Ep., 
To make soch meanes for vs vnto his heaucnly father. 2532 
T. Wilson Logie (1580) 15 b, To keepe sutche Ceremonis, 
155s Cal. Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) 442 Whoosomever doo 
not observe souche ordre. <r 1568 Ascham Scholem. ir. (Arb.) 
223 Any soch thing. 2574 in W. H. Turner Select, Ree. 
Oxford 354 Soyche as should plyc ther bockes, 2S77"8« 
Breton Flourish xifon Fancie Wks. (Grosart) I. 6/2 Suich 
his Schollers are. 2585 in Eng, Hist. Rev. (1914) Jan- 113 
Souche of the comen bowse ^ they made choice of. 1586 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 2B8 Giffe she put zutche a vermine 
beast, in trust to keepe it. 2661 pR. Rupert in sstk Ref. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 8 Souche that comands those 
that stay on these fronlirs. 

0 xzso Long Li/e 27 in O.E. Misc. 156 Weilaweishucwcne3 
to )ede. e 2250 Moral Ode 222 in E. E. P. (1862) 29 God 
sculde alle godes frend a wihd scuebefreonde, 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 3044 No shoch kote to pe shulde be. 1466-7 
Marin, ff Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 272, I have 5efircn 30WC no 
scbwsche kawse. 2502 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 388 A 
reysonable day seweb as pleace the maysteres to g>nvc. c 2538 
in Archbold Somerset Relig. Houses (2892) 85 Schuche as 
were as warthy as some other. 1549 Latimer P laughers (Arb.) 
31 There was neuershuch a preacher.. ashc is. xs^^Ckron. 
Grey Friars (Camden) 55 Then was made a prochtmacyoo 
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agayne shpcbc savers. 1638 HaviUton Papers (Camden) 34 
Ail shuch horses that should pase through that tounc. Utod, 
{Birmingham^ Shut a lot. 

B. Signification. 

Such is a demonstrative word used to indicate the 
quality or quantity of a thing by reference to that 
of another or with respect to the effect that it pro- 
duces or is capable of producing. Thus, syntacti- 
cally, j//r^may have backward orfonvard reference; 
in the uses of branch I it has the former, in those of 
branch II mainly the latter. 

The use of such and such a in the attributive 
position is illustrated in detail only in sense i, but 
the same rules apply to the adj. generally; for 
special uses see branch IV. 

1. 1. Of the character, degree, or extent described, 
referred to, or implied in what has been said. 

a. with sing. sb. 

(ff) With a concrete sb,, or an abstract sb. nsea 
in a particularized sense ; now superseded by such a 
(see e below) except poet. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 1B9 Hwa lyfde Jtc Jju s^vylce scj’lde 
gefremedest? axtzi. O. E. Ckron. (Laud RIS.J an. 10S7 
I1086] Hwam ne nia:^ earmian sw’ylcere tide? erzes Lay. 
5421 To swulche forward we be<w hidere isende. <1x350 
Oivl <5- Night. (Jesus MS.) 1496 Hw may jjcr eny luue beo, 
Hwarsuch mon gropeh hire peo ? ^1385 Chaucer JL. G. IV. 
474 Prol., To be war from falsenesse & from vice By swich 
cnsaumple. <x 1435 C«r.r<?ril/'.4379(Trin.) Whoso bigynnewol 
siche l>ing him owe to hinhe on be endjmg, 1589 Putte,nham 
Engl. Poesie n. ix. (Arb.) 94 If one should rime to this word 
Restore he may not match him with Doore..^\K^ rime is 
strained. 1646 Crashaw Sospetio if H erode li, She thinks not 
fit such he her face should see. 1749 Johnson Van. Hum. 
Wishes 293 Such .Age there is, and who could wish its End ? 
1805 WoRDSw. Elegiac Stanzas 30 Such Picture wiauld I at 
that time have made. 2842 Macaulay Horatius 1 , Was none 
who would be foremost To lead such dire attack. /zx849 
Dream-Pedlary ii, Such pearl from Life's fresh 
Crown Fain would 1 shake me do^vn* 

(^) With an abstract sb. used in a general sense. 

971 Blicht, Horn. 85 Ne us naefre swjdce c^e ne wearb.. 
^eendebyrded. exxoo O. E. Chrotu (MS. Fj an. ops Hi 
wur^an 5 as\^' 3 ehlibe burh swilce wissungc. c x*7So»H«rrx 
Beware 17X in 0 . E. iilisc. 77 From sucche lecnerye Heo 
schule to belle cume. ?<xx366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 697 
Than wist I..That ydelnesseme serued well That me putte 
in sich lolite. CX460 Emare 626 Be stylle, syr, .. I^tte 
syche mornynge bene. 1535 Coverdale a Sam, xiii. ra 
Do not thou soch foly. 1590 SressER F* Q. nr. i. 50 Such 
loue is hate, and such desire is shame, x’joo Floroer 

tff Lea/g^ Suchjoy my Soul, such Pleasures fill’d my Sight. 
Z777 Burke Corr. (1844) 11 . 158 Such partiality (o his 
endeavours. x8o* Mar. Edgeworth Moral 7 \ (18x6) I. 
S20, I little thought, that I should so soon be in such need. 
1844 Mr& Browning Lost Bower xxxix, She never sings 
such music. 

(f) Such a : see (n). (Cf. G. sotch ettu) 

cizos Lay. i888t For 5et naet hit neo 5 er.,bat of V 5 ere 
Pendragune seal arisen swilc a sune. ^2290 JBehei 1355 in 
S. Eng, Leg. 14a He bonkede god b^t swuch a prelat under 
him moste bea 23.. Bonaventura's Med/t. 813 pere was 
neuer womman bare swyche a chylde. 2390 Gower Cotif. 
I. 42 Ther may noman finde The rihte salve of such a Sor. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) Prol. 3 Righte wel oughte us for., 
to drede and serven suebe a Lord, e 2500 Melusine 360 
Sayeng bat neuer tofore they herd of suche a thing. x6o6 
Chapman Genii. Usher \\, i, Now such a huddle and kettle 
neuer was, i 654 Butler Hud. 11, ii. 862 Else when we put 
it to the push. They had not giv’n us such a brush. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 23 p 2 He does not believe any the most 
Comick Genius can censure him for talking upon such a 
Subject at such a Time. iSax Scott AVw/At^.xxii, Thou didst 
ill to spe^ to such a man of such matters. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist.Eng. ix. II. 436 The Prince declared that to avert the 
horrors of such a persecution was one of his chief objects. 

f \d) A such. (Cf. F. un tel, G. ein soldier.) 

a 1240 Snwles Warde in O, E. Horn. I. 251 To a swuch 
bale. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 379 Lute wonder it wms pat 
strange men m is owe lend dude a such trespas. 23^ Elegy 
cn Edw. /, ix, Wel longe we mowe clepe & crie, Er we a 
such kyng ban y-founde ! 

b. with pi. sb. 

<1950 Boeih. Metr. x. 55 Se [hlisal is cac to lytel swelcra 
lariowa. cxijS Lamb, Horn. 257 Siviche teres scedde 
M. Magdalene ba heo wosch ure drihtenes fet. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 154 pat water of babe is bat on bat eucre 
is iliche hot... Swiche babes berbebfale. xi^z'Lxso\..P.PL 
A. Prol. 32 Summe chosen Chaffare to cheeuen be hettre, As 
hit semeb to vre siht bat suche men scholden. 1393 Ibid. 
C I. 64 Bote holy churche & charite choppe a-doun swich 
shryuers. <t 2425 [see A. 4 /?]. 1526 Tisdale iL 2 ^at 
the iudgement of God is accordynge to trueth, agajmst them 
which commit soche thjmges, 2579 Gosson Sen. Abxise 
(^rh.) 30 The abuse of such places was so great that [etc.]. 
1667 Milton P, L. v. 401 Such high ad\'antag« thir 
innocence Gave them above thir foes. * 7*5 Watts 
Logic 332 Such indirect and remote arguments may also 
he sometimes used to confirm a proposiiion which has Men 
before proved by arguments more direct imd immediate. 
x8o8 Scott Mann. i. xxv, I lo'\’e such holy ramblers. 
x88x ^IrvART Cat 128 Some muscles attached to a long 
bone which is relatively fixed at one wd, lend to make 
it describe. .a movement of circumduction. Such musclM 
are termed Rotators. 189a ^IRS. Oltphant Hist. Sh. Q. 
Annevi. (1S94) 304 fHej was.. indignant with the highflyers 
for expressing such opinions. 

2. Standing predicatively at the head of a sen- 
tence or clause, and referring summarily to a state- 
ment or description Just made. 

In ME. Suck is {+ inf.) often = This is what it is (to be, 
etc.). Stich is life f. an exclamatory phrase now often used 
trivially as an expression of resignation or acquiescence in 
things as they are. 


**97 Glouc. (Rolls) 8675 Such it is to be ssrewe. Ibid, 
12736 Suich was be morbre of einesham, uor bataile non it 
nas. CZ320 C<fx/, Love xxfix Such beo be duntes of batayle 
Pat he bolcdc for^^'S. <22330 Roland V. 75 pax toke 
him be letter & kist his hand, Swicbe was b® lawe of be 
land. CX38Z Chaucer Pari. Ecules 570 Lo sich it is to 
haue a tunge loos, c 1386 — /'r <»4 485 And swich he was 
y-preued ofte sithes. C24^ Merlin 632 Soche was the 
a-vision that I saugh in my slepe. 2567 Painter PaL Pleas. 
II, 508 Sutch was the desyres of these two lovers. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 70X He firsq and close behind 
him follow’d she, For such was Proserpine’s severe Decree, 
17x6 Pope Hicui viil 595 For such is Fate, nor can’st 
thou turn its course. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 
IV. 197 Such these ontmais appeared when brought into 
Europe, 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, The Lady .. did 
not., ring a hell, because such was not the fashion of 
the time, hut she whistled on a silver-call. 2837 Lockhart 
Scott 1 . vi. 178 Such was the germ of the magnificent 
library and museum of Abbotsford. 2855 Macaulay //xr/. 
Eng. xi. IH. 71 His Majestyj—such was now the language 
of too many Anglican divines,— would have been [eta]. 
2863 Dickens Mut, Fr. t. ii. With a mournful air — as who 
should say, ‘Here is another wretched creature come to 
dinner; such is life!* 2890 Doyle White Company v, At 
the end of a year he would be free to return to the cloisters, 
for such had been his father’s bequest. 2896 Law Q. Rev. 
July soz lCsvch be the latv, we are pretty sure it is not the 
law Parliament intended to make. 


3. Of the same kind or class as something men- 
tioned or referred to ; of that kind ; similar, the 
like. 06s. or arch., exc. in collocation with a 
numeral, indef. adj., etc. (see V). 

cx2oa Trin. Coll. Horn. 45 Mid bese bre lokes..and mid 
swiche weldede. ^1205 Lav. 6564 ^uere he bohle embe 
uuel and siv*ulche weoren his dede. 2390 Gower Conf III. 
3t2 Anon was mad a cofre sich. CX400 Maundev, (1839) 
xix. 205 A Pipe or a Penne or suche a thing, e 1450 Two 
Cookery Bks. 83 Take faire peces of paynraain, or dies of 
such tendur hrede. 1596 Shaks. iVerc/x. K.iv. L 07 Let their 
beds Be made as soft as yours ; and let their pallats Be sea- 
son’d with such Viands, cx 6 oo — liv, The Canker 
bloomes bane full as deepe a die, As the perfumed tincture 
of the Roses, Hang on such thorne^ and play as wantonly. 
261^-26 W. BR 0 WNEi?nV./'^ 4 ii.i. (1772) Jl.ipOfrotchets, 
whitings or such common fish. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1 . 97 
Penguins., are a Sea-Fowl, about as bigas a Duck, and such 
Feet. ^ 2772 Encycl. Brit, II. 698/r The protractor isa small 
semicircle of brass, or such solid matter. 2796 Mrs. Inch- 
bald Nature Art xi. (1820) 27 You are my father— you 
have just such eyes, and such a forehead. 1829 Scott 
Anne of G. vii, Fustian, hides, peltry, and such ordinary 
articles. 


4. Equivalent to a descriptive adj. or adv. on 
which it follows closely and the repetition of which 
is thus avoided. (Cf. 22.) 

So is now preferred. 

C897 iELFRED Gregory's Past, C. xvi. loi Hu he wolde 
Saet mon him miltsode gif he suelc u'aere. a izz$ Aner. R. 
20S Iselilicbe muwunheosiggen bet bene leil swuch ivindeS. 
2340 .Ayenb. 52 ‘ Ich hahbe a to kuead heaued.’ And he 
tayb zobi uor he heb hit zuyeh ymad, e 2386 Chaucer Prol. 
3t3DIscreethewas,andofgreetreuerence. Hesemed swich. 
CZ400 Love Bonavent, Mirr, (1908) 58 They wolde not be 
seyn suche in other raennes sijt. 2590 Spenser P. Q. nr, 
vii, 29 [He] rather ioyd to be, then seemen sich. 1667 
Milton P. L, in, 100 Such I created all tb’ Ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, Ibid, v. 521 That thou art happie, owe to God ; 
That thou continu’st such, owe to thyself. 2697 Dryden 
AEneid Ded., Ess. 1900 II. 154 A heroic poem, truly such. 
1825 Scott Talism, xxviii. The pointless lances of the pre- 
ceding day were certainly no longer such. iBSs Kingsley 
Herew, ix, Robert, who thought bimcelf as good as bis 
brother (though he u-as not such, save in >*alour). 

5. The previously described or specified ; the 
(person or thing) before mentioned. 

In this sense such (not such a) is usual with a sing. sb. 
c igjs Cursor lil. (Fairfi) 10S69 Tbow shall conceyve a 
child.. And his name sfaalle bou Ihesu calle... Suche wordis 
were seid to mar}*. 2453 in R<p, Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. 
Coll. IV, 201 Unto the tyme they have foundesucrie of ther 
gode heringejand yfthey fyndenot suchcsuerteletc.]. 2492 
NewminsterCartul, (Surtees) 252 If eny. .rccouere happyn 
agen-ste eny of y® said partic2..y* parlie ayenst whome 
sich recouere is had fctc.J. 2552 Sir J. Willia-ms Aecomptc 
(Abhotsf, Club) I All and singuler souche Redye. money. 
1667 ^IiLTON P, L. \\ c 5 Such whispering wak’d her. 
i 63 o New Hamfsh. Prov. Papers (1567) 1 . 388 If any 
Christian .. shall speak conlempieou<ily of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.. such person or persons shall he punished. X77X 
Eneycl. Brit, IL 698/2 Any number of inches,. .with any 
part of an inch, can be taken. ..providing such part 
greater than the one hundredth part of an inch, 2828 
Cruise Digest (ed, 2) VI, 332 For default oisuch issue, \iz, 
that issue which is before mentioned, 2828 Moore Pract, 
Nazfig. 120 As ships never run such distfance) in 24 hours. 
25 « Carlyle in Froude Life Land, (1884) I. ii. 43 ily true 
wS is that such creed maylong holdcompactlyiogetherin 
you- 2878 Act 41 d- 42 Vid. c. 53 § 2 A gratuity awarded . . 
to any clerk shall be estimated according to the period dur- 
ing which such clerk has served. 

H. Where the meaning is determined by refer- 
ence to a correlative or dependent clause. 

6 . a. With in both clauses; in OF^swde., 
stvelc; later such as,, such = L. qnalis ..tahSj 
except in proverbial sentences of the type * Such 
master, such man 

Beenunlf 1328 (Gr.)SwyIcseoWeeorIwesan,®^rmga:rg^, 
swylc /E^hcre wais ! a^xLazvs yE^^rfLxhMid swelcc 
hrm^le he ineode, mid swclce gange he ut. 972 Blickt. Horn, 
59 Eal swylce seo kmge xnettrumnes bib,b®s seocan mannes, 
^nne feta). . swylc is pxt lif bysses mid^danseardes. * 34 ® 
Ayeni. 23s To ruiche Ihorde zuich maine. 2390 C^wer 
Conf. I. 360 Such Capitein such retenue. * dgr. 

Soude (Caxion) iv, xxix. (1850) 61 Suche as is the kjmg, 
..suche is the peple. 2474 Caxton Chesse xi. ii. (xot3J 
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33 Suche moder, suche doughter, comunely. <22540 [see 
Leituce 21 . 254^ (Mar.) Com.Prayer, Athan. Creed. 
buch zs the father is, suche is the sonne. 2549 Latimer 
P toughers (Arb.) 28 Such as the noble men he, suche wv’ll the 
people be. 2560^/^* (Geneva) 2 Cor.x. ii Suche as we are 
m worde by letters when we are absent ; suche wil we be also 
in dede, when we are present. 1586 A. Day Engl. Secretorie 
1. (1625) 134 Consider that such as is the tree such is the fruit. 
26x8 Bolton (1636) 151 Such as the Caplaine is,such 
IS the Souldier. 2725 Berkeley Wks. 1871 HI. 
223 Such as their trade is, such is their ivealth. 2822 Scott 
Pirate xxx, He is dame Noma’s servant it’s like,— such man, 
such mistress ! 2898 Besant Orange Girl il xxvi, Such as 
they are, such they have been made. 

t b. With one of the correlatives omitted : « 
Such as. 06s. 

Beoivulf 72 (Gr.) And bar on innan call gedaslan geongum 
ani^ealdum, su’j-lc him god sealde, /ziooo Csedmon'sDan. 
66 *ehlodon him to huhe hordwearda jestreon, fea & freos, 
swilc bser funden ^^'^s. axzooMoralOde So Nis na lauerd 
swich se is crist ne king swuch ure drihien. Ibid. 120 A 1 
his lif seal bon suilch boS his endinge. 0x205 Lay. 4153 
He somenede fierd swulc nes n®uere casr on erde. 0x275 
— 3892 Her com a selcoub tockne soch neuere ne com. 

c. With w/ialns the correlative in the dependent 
clause, rare. 

_ x8^ Tracts for Times No. 24. 5 "What the Apostles are 
in St, Paul’s Epistles, such the Bishops are in those of 
Ignatius. x8^ Newman D/^o. Anglicans i. xil (1891) I. 
379 What Arius, Nestorius, or Eutj’ches were then, such 
are Luther and Calvin now. 

fd. With advb. as as the correlative in the 
dependent clause. Ohs. 

2535 Coverdale fuo^. vili. 21 As the man is, soch fi6ii 
so) IS also his strength. <zx6ii Chapman //ru^xxiit. 517 As 
corn-ears do shine with dew.. When fields set all their 
bristles up, in such a ruff wert thou, O Menelaus. 2658 
Dryden Cromwell xiii, He.. made to Battels such Heroick 
Haste As if on Wings of Viefoy he flew. 1790 Burns 
Ballad Dumfries Elect, xiv, As flames amang a hundred 
woods, As headlong foam a hundred flood^Such is the 
rage of battle. 

7. With correlative as pron. (see As 23), i^IE. 
also as that, taking the place of OE. swelce, swd. 
Such flx ss Of the kind or degree that; the kind of 
(person or thing) that. 

According to the syntax of the subordinate clause, as may 
be equivalent to a relative in an obUque case *= of, in, with 
(etc.) w’hicb. 

c888 .<Elfred Boeth. xx.xiv. § to Be swelcum ge-sceafium 
swelce nane sawle nabbaS. 971 Blickl. Horn. 95 Ealie hte 
sceokm bonne arlsan*.on swylcum heowe swa hie sex hie 
sylfe gelraiwodan. c xxoo O. E, Chron, (MS. D) an. 1058 
Mid swilcan weorSscipe swa nan o^erne dydeaetforan him. 
a 2X22 Ibid. (Laud ^iS.) an. X009 pa com him swilc wind 
on^ean swilce nan mann sr ne gemunde. rxz75 Lamb, 
Horn. 83 pe sunne schineS ^ber burh, and ho Dime'S al 
s^vnich hou alse bo b** on^umL <22225 Leg. Nath, 2852 
Wib sivucb dream.. as dribtindeah to cumene, cxz^oHaii 
Meid. s Of. .swuch wurSsebipe. as hit is to beo godes 
spuse, <ri29o Bekct 2204 in S. Eng. Leg. 241 Of swuch a 
frere ase ich am. Alex.^ Dind.%1% Swiche werkus 

to swinke as obur swainus vsen. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 
XIII. 433 What dauid seith of suche men as be sauter telletfa. 
14S0 Cov. Leet Bk. 473 Before^ such personcs and at such 
places as this case shall require. z^6 Gardiner Detect, 
Devils Sophisfrie 228 Christ, .is. .mocked. .w* such toyes 
and termes, as the Jewes deuised not more spitefull. a 1586 
Fio.vEY//rcvrt^fiiiL (Sommer) 226 b, ^Vbe^..^Iusido^lstooke 
on such shepherdish apparelL.as I now weare. 2638 Ford 
Fancies I. iii, Tby growth to such perfection, as no flattery 
Of art can perish now. 2774 Ce\.nsyi. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 

82 If it be true that such meat as is the most dangerously 
e-arned is the sweetest. 28x5 Scott Let. in Lockhart^ (1837) 
III. X. 318 To finish an odd little tale within such time as 
will mistify the public, I trust. 2857 Hughes Tom Brown ii. 
u, We’II each of us give you such a thrashing as you’ll re- 
member. 2877 Ruski.v St. Mark's Rest v. 65 Such a cloak 
for their commercial appetite as modern church-going is for 
modem swindling. 

ellipt. 2586 W. Bailey /Vrjrrx?. Eye-sight (1633) 35 We 
must use topicall meanes, and such as are discussive. 2695 
Dryden tr. Dufresnoy's Art. Paint. Pxef. p. xii, In these 
pompous Expressions, or such as these. 2737 Pope Hor, 
Epist. II. ii. 2 You love a Verse, take such as I can send. 
2780 Mirror'^o. 94 To guard such of my readers as should 
be disposed to indulge in it, against its..consequence& 2821 
Scott Kenilw. xvrii. He is to have no access to the lady 
but such as I shall point out. 2891 Fap.rar Darkn. d- 
DawnxX, Al! the ordinary conventions of a Roman mar- 
riage were carried out, except such as were purely pagan, 
t b. With as omitted. Obs. rare. 

26x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, xi. ii. loi They haue sent me such 
a Man, I w’ould haue wish’d for. 

•f 8, With as followed by a relative usually in 
an oblique form. Obs. 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. Ep. Ded., The man.^.was such a 
one, as whose virtues were farre from all suspition of par- 
lialitie. 2618 Bolton Fiorus l xvL (1636; 48 Our army 
being.. shut up within such a fastnesse as out of which it 
could not escape. 1^8 Cudwortii ^ 

System of it, as from whence it would follow*, that tn«te 
could not be any God. Ibid. 158 Bysuch a nature as which 
..is,. nescient of what it doth. 

9. In uses marked by special word-order, 
a. In predicative use. 

1IS4 o. £. CAren. (Uud MS.) an. 1.3S 

snnnn sailc a!s ic nnnrc aid nKOT. 

7048 His haSwes swulc swa gold. 2377 Lanci-^,//. 

B X SM Suche as how semest la sy^te hem assay j'found^ 

lA* Be suche vriH-nne. us -,c out.-nrf 

seme. cMSo CAPGaAVELi/<r.S‘/.v4r/r.38 l^ke if ,0 he sweeh 
as bei be. Wold God ^e were swedi M I /jTide hem iS97 
HooKtx Ecd. rcL V. liv. 5 5 His tnsht) beeing such m 
cannot reach. 1630 HAmOaur. d/eA/.Jg (1633) 03 O God, 
wee art; such as thou wilt bee pleased 10 make us. 17,4 
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Mrs. Radcliffe Ulyst. Udolpho Iv, Her conduct was such 
as might have been expected from the weakn^ of her 
principles. 2817 Jas. Mill Brit. India. II. v, vii. 598 Be 
the other virtues belonging to it such as they may. 2859 
Ruskw Two Paths iii. §96 Your stuffs need not be such as 
would catch the eye of a duchess. 

b. Such as one or it is : having the character 
that he (it) has, no more and no less ; used chiefly 
with a depreciatory or contemptuous reference, or 
apologetically. 

a 1*40 Urtisun in O, E. Hofft. 1 . 201 pet wule bi-cluppen 
l)e J)er swuch ase J>u ert louerd of leoue. a 2240 
hun^Ct Ibid. 285 A wrecche bodi..bere ich ouer eorae. and 
tat swuch as hit ishaue ^iuen. .to pi seraise. C2386 Chaucer 
Reeves T. 201 If ther be eny Swich as it is, yet shal ye haue 
youre part. 2538 Starkey (18781 234 They baue 

theyr seruyce, such as hyt ys,al in theyr vulgare tong openly 
rehersyd. 2S46J.HEYW'00o/’n>z'.(iB67)42 Manymen wishte 
..Some well fauourd vysor, on hir yll fauourd face. But 
with visorlyke visage, suche as it was, She smirkt, and she 
smylde. a 2700 Dryden Pre/. to Fables Ess. 1900 II. 249 
Thoughts, such as they are, come crowding in so fast upon 
me, that [etc.]. ,X729 De Foe Crusoe il. (Globe) 363 To 
get up upon their Feet, and perhaps put on a Crat, such 
as it was, and their Pumps. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Ensc* 
XX. IV. 463 Such as his mind was, it had been assiduously 
cultivated. 287B Hardy Ret. Native vi. i, But, such as 
the rooms were, there were plenty of them. 

c. In attributive use after its sb. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Saints' Lives xxix. 263 pa com par heof* 
onlic leoht . .swilc swa hi mr ne i^esawon, 2340 Ayenb, 56 per 
huer he makehhis miracles zuiche^e behoueb to \>t dyeule. 
2460CAPCRAVE Chron. (Rolls) 84 With wordis. .swechasSeint 
Augustin w’old nevir write, a 2533 Ld. Berners Ifuon cxi. 
385 A fyne shyrte and dobelet..such as he wold chose. 
1590 Shaks. Com, Err, t. i. 8r A small spare Mast, Such as 
sea-faring men prouide for stormes. 2687 Milton P, L. 1. 
620 Tears such as Angels weep. 2757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad 
IV. 95 Its music such, as when a stormy gale Roars thro* 
a hollow cliff. 18*0 Keats Lamia i. 36 A mournful voice, 
Such as once heard,.. destroys All pain hut pity. 2839 
Tennyson Guinev. 545 Beauty such as never woman wore. 

cL Hence such as is used to introduce examples 
of a class : = for example, e,g. 

1695 Dryden tr. Dufresnoy's Art Paint. Prcf. p. xvi, If 
. .their Characters were wholly perfect, (such as for Example, 
the (jharacter of a Saint or Mart>T in a Play). 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (2776) III. 198 All of the cat kind, such as the 
lion, the tiger, the leopard, and the ounce. 1779 Mirror 
No. 31 Writers, such as Theophrastus and La Bruyere. 
284a Loudon Suburban Hort. 282 The grafting of plants 
of one family on those of another totally opposite, such as 
the Jessamine on the orange. 2^5 Jevons Money xiiu 259 
Many large gold coins, such as the. .doubloon. 

10 . a. The principal clause may be reduced to 
iuck and the words qualified by it for the purpose 
of producing a terse (exclamatory) form. 

<2420 Sir Amndaee (Camden) xlix, Seche a storme as 
thou was inne. That thou my^te any socur wynne, A fulle 
fayre happe hit wase ! 2779 War.nbr in Jesse Selwyn 
Contemp. (1844) IV. 271 Such a dinner as we had to^ay I 
Mod. Oh dear ! Sucn a fuss as never was I 

b. The clause introduced by as may be reduced 
to the subj. only ; when this is a pron., it may be 
cither notn. or acc., t.g. ‘ such as mt * or 'such as 
V {sc, am). 

f 1000 iELFRic Horn, II, 182 Se wolde babban swilcne 
hlisan swa Benedictus. c 14x3 Hoccleve De Re^. Priue, 
1144 Erthen vessel, to swich a man as me Ful sittyng is. 
xsM Shaks. L, L. L. vc.vL 232 As his, your case is such. 
261X — lyint, T. II. L X91 Others such as he.^ 1617 Donne 
Serm, Lukexxili. 4o(x6do) HI. 2 The Revelations of Brigid, 
and of Katherine, and such She-fathers as those. 27x2 
Addison Sped, No. 317 r 3 Such a Road of Action as that 
I have been speaking of. 2726 Hkarue Colled, (O.H.S.) 
V.292, 4 Pillars, ..of such Marble as the Pillars of Sarum 
Cathedra!.^ 2717 Addison 2722 1 . 3^4 This 

way of joining two such different Ideas as Chanot and 
Counsel to the same verb. 2740 Richardson Pamela (1741) 
I.xxiv. 67 He. .look'd at me, and, as I thought afterward, 
as sillily as sucb a poor girl as 1 . 1831 Scott Ct. Rob. 
xviii. Instead of such language as this. 2841 Elphinstone 
Hist. India I. 505 He replied. .that barbarity such as his 
was unexampled among princes. 1883 ‘ Mrs. Alexander * 
At Bay li, Decring could not endure the companionship of 
such a man as Vincent. 

C. There is such a thing as ; a phrase used to 
hint or suggest that the thing referred to exists and 
therefore must be taken into account ; often used 
colloq, to convey a veiled threat. 

1729 Butler Senn, Wks. 1B74 II. 132 It is manifest, that 
there is such a thing as this self-partiality and self-deceit. 
2767 IVoman 0/ Fashion II. 114 Tliere Is such a TTiing as 
a Letter miscarrying. 28x8 T. L. Peacock Nightmare 
Abbey xHi, There is a girl concraled m this tower, and find 
her I will There are such things as sliding panels and 
secret closets. 2889 Sat, Rev. 23 Mar. 335/2 It may be said 
that there are such things as horsewhips, and it is thought 
that men have backs. 

11. Such . . as (OE, swd) : the . . that, pi, those . . 
that ; any or all . . that ; as many (or as much) . . as. 

asooo Souls Addr. 103 (Gr.) Sculon wit . .brucan swylcra 
jTmka swa t>u unc ®r scrlfe, e 2375 Cursor M. 259 
(Fairf.) Sucbe worde and werkis as we in lyoe redy 
acountes mone we gyue. C1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom.Prol. 
x66 Swich thyng as that 1 knowe, I wol declare. 1300 
Gower. Conf. 1 . 70 Glad was hire innocence tbo Of suche 
wordes as sche herde. 1470 in Camden Misc, (1847) 1 . 6 
A remembrance of suche actcz and dedcz as cure souveraigne 
lorde hadde done. 2534 Chomwzll in Mcrriman Li/e 4r 
Lett. (1902) 1 . 387^ Ccrtayne besynes..lo be done. .with 
soche spede and diligence as theyconvenyently may, 2539 
Taverner EraSTn. Prov. (iss®) 49 Such ale as he hath 
brued, let him drynke him selC i6ox Dolman La Primaud, 
Fr, Acad, (1618) lit. 848 AU these things proccede from the 


diuersitie of the nature, .of such humours as haue engendred 
them, rtxyxs Burnet Own Time vn. (1823) V. 147 The 
electress,, was forced to submit to such terms as were im- 
posed on her. 2835 J. Duncan Beetles (Nat. Lib.) 182 This 
genus. .comprehends such insects as have the antennm 
slightly compressed. 2867 Ruskin Time ^ Tide ii. § 5 
There is a root of the very deepest.. truth in the saying, 
which gives to it such power as it still retains. 
predic, 1737 Genii, Mag. VII, 261/2 These, being such as 
occur to my hlemory at present. 

12. Vii\hr&\vxi\Qtuho,which(wkei:cejtukere, etc.) 
or that (OE. fe^ se pe) : *= ‘ such . . as * (in senses 6 
and li). Now rare and regarded as incorrect. 

c 831 Charier in O. B, Texts 446 Suelc mon se Set lond 
hebf^'. rxooo i^LFRic Horn, II. 262 pjct he Sone cwelm- 
bxrcn hlaf. .on swilcere stowe awurpe, Sw bine nan man 
findan ne mihte. exooo — Saints* Lives Pref. 62 Buton 
he habbe..s"'ylcc ^ningmen \>t )>cawfestnysse himsebeo* 
don. c 2203 Lay. 4242 Swulc for-wonde man he mid sorwe 
al-wand. Ibid, 18934 Ich con swulcne leche-craft he Icof 
he seal iwurSen. 2340 Ayenb, 139 Alle zuiche hinges het 
Jje kueade poure deh and^ holeh- c 2386 Chaucer Prol, 3 
IVhan that Aprille with hisc shoures soote.. hath. .bathed 
euery veyne in swich licour Of which vertu engendred is 
the Hour, c 1386 — Monk's T, 741 Swich a reyn doun fro 
the welkne shadde That slow the fyr. 2300 Gower Cofif. 
1 . 57 Such thing wherof a man may lere That to vertu is 
acordant, ^2400 tv. Seer, Secr,^ Gov. Lordsh. 206 pat hoH 
cheseof vvyse men . . swechc hat hauyn perfeccionof enoumede 
eloquence. 2429 26 Pot. Poems 70 He hat*. .wole.. suche 
games bygynne Where hat he wot he may not wynne. 
£2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon ix. 233 Lordcs lete vs doo 
suche a thiug, wherof we shall gete worsh>'p. 25x5 in 
Leadam Set. Cases Star Chamber Soc.j IL 95 To 

occupie eny mistcrye or craft w'ithout thagrement of suche 
Craft that he desireth to be of. 2532-3 Ad 7 Edxv. VI, 
c, 12 § II At suche place, where he and his Familie,. shall 
kepe his house, i6ox Shaks. Jut. C. tr. i. 230 Such suffer- 
ing Soules That welcome wrongs. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. 
Sacrae ii. I. § 2 Such a person. .who gave. .evidence, .that 
he acted no private design. 2709 Swift Adv. Relig. Wks. 
1755 IL I. 209 Such men are often put into the commission 
of the peace, whose interest it is, that virtue should be 
utterly banished. 2709 Strype.. 4 ««. Ref. In. 524 These., 
seemed to him. .such which he never tnought.. would be 
seriously opposed, a 2774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece I. 227 Such 
of his friends that had not forsaken him. 281B Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V, 211 The husband and wife bad not such an estate 
in the land whereof a fine could be levied. 2B29 Scott 
Anne o/G. xiv, Such prisoners from whom he was desirous 
of extorting, .information. 2873 Nf.wsian Idea Univ. (ed. 3) 
431 In spite of such \ed. 2839 whatever) deductions from it 
that have 10 be made in detail. x888 ‘Sarah Grand' 
Ideala (1893) 229 Only such intellectual pursuits which are 
pleasant, 

13. Followed by a dependent clause introduced 
by that^ f so {that), f as^ as that (now rare), or by 
as to (formerly only f to) with infin., expressing a 
consequence. The meaning of such tends to be 
intensive so great, etc. 

(a) eiioo O, E. Chron. (MS. F) an. 995 Pcs geares.. 
wcarS swylc mancwealm JneI na belaf binnan C^ristes c>TC 3 n 
butan fif munecan. a laoo Moral Ode 395 Crist jyue us 
Icden her swilc lif and habben her swdic ende hat we moten 
buder come. 2*97 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 252 To such prowesse 
he drou pat al pe kun pat him isei? adde of him ioye inou. 
13. , Guy iVarw. (A.) 266 Swichc iue! Is comen him on hat 
he weneh his liif forgon. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 4 He 
was., in his tyme swich aConquerour, That gretter was iber 
noon vnder ine Sonne, c 2450 Merlin C94 , 1 am soche a foie 
that I love a-nother better than my-scif. a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon xdv. 304 He^ sounded tne trompeiics with suche 
brute that rneruayle it was to here. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa iii. xog There was sucb hauock made.. that a sillic 
remnant of them was left alive. x7xz Addison Sped. 
No. 499 p 3 This filled my Mind with such a huddle of 
Ideas, that.. I fell into the follo^ng Dream. az725BuRNET 
Own Time ii. (1724) 1 . 289 He was a very prudent man; 
and had such a management with it, that I never knew any 
Clergy-man so universally esteemed. xBoo Wordsw. Pet 
Lamb ii ‘ Drink, pretty creature, drink,’ she said in such a 
tone That I almost received her heart into my own. 2B91 
Law Times XC. 422/2 Allowing a foundi^' and other pro- 
perty to fall into such a state of disrepau that it was im- 
possible to let them. 

without conj. e 2205 Lav. 31585 Oswy is a swulc mon bine 
scome he wullc don. c 2386 Chaucer Ca^i. Ycom, Prol. T. 
849 Lo swich a lucre Is in this lusty game Amannes myrthe 
it wol turne vn.to grame. a 2400 Minor Poems fr, Vernon 
MS. xliL 9 pou art \vrouht of such a kynde : Wib-outen loue 
maijt bou not be, 2470-85 IAa\x>«v Arthur vni. xxxi. 320 He 
was in such® a study he herd not what GouemayJc said. 2573 
Tusser Hush, (1878) 223 Such season may chance, it shall 
stand thee vpon, to till it againe, cr an Sommer be gon. 
2700 Dryden /^a/. fyAre.w. 325 Such Pity wrought in cv’ry 
Ladies Mind, They left their Steeds, and prostrate on the 
Place.. implor’d th' Offenders Grace. 

^ ip) r 2369 Chaucer 28 Suche fantasies ben 

in mjTi nedc So I not what is best too doo. 

(c) 2427 [see 37 c). 2560, c x6oo [see 34 b]. zSzoB.JossoN 
Alch. IV. i. 6, I ha* told her sucb braue things, o’ you, , , 
As shee is almost in her fit to sec you. 1625 Bacon Ess.i 
V ieissii, Tv^/«^x(Arb.)57oThey haue such Powring Riuers, 
as the Riu^ of Asia.. arc but Brookes lo them. 2769 
Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) 1 . 372 Having disposed his army 
in such a manner as that none of the defendants could 
escape. 2883 Trans. Amer. Pkilol. Assoc. 54 (Art. * South- 
emisms O, The Faculty arc favorable to such a reduction of 
studies as that a man can do his work well. 

(d) a 1430 [see 27 b]. 2581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 
111. (2586) 231 Thinking that his sonne was such a foole 
to accept his offer. ^ 1599 George a Greene Dijb, This is 
wondrous, being blxnde of sight. His deepe perscuerance 
should be such to know vs. sjj^Mirrvrtdo. 31 Theymay 
be expressed in such vague.. terms, as to lay before the 
reader no marked distinguishing features 28*5 J. Nichol- 
son Oper. Meek. 42 The upper part MMXY of the cup 
should be of such a form as to have the sides covered only 
with a thin film of the fluid. 2892 Bierce In Midst of Life 


1D9 He . . had borne himself with such gallantry as to attract 
the attention of his superior officers, 
b. predicative. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 Two beroffe ben swiche b^^l no 
man ne mai underfo [etc.]. 1340 Ayenb. 8 Zuyeh may by be 
onboBsamnesse bet hit is dyadlich zenne. 1474 (Paxton 
Chesse iv. v. (1883) 173 The moeuynge of hem Is suche That 
the whyte may goo in^^to the space of the alphyn. 2391 
Shaks. x Hen. VI, v, iii. 70 Beauties Princely .Maiesty is 
such, Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses rough. 
1612 CoRYAT Cf^dities 170 The variety of the curious obiects 
which it exhibiteth..is such, that a man shall much wrong 
it to speake a little of it. a 2700 in Cath. Rec. Soc, Pubt. 
IX. 343 Infirmitys, were such y^ she was not able to 
take rest in a bed. 1829 Scott <2/^(7. xxx, Such and so 
gentle is Rent's temper, that even my unfilbl conduct will 
not diminish my influence over him. 2895 Law Times C. 
3/1 The system by which solicitors are paid is such that 
only by circumlocution and red tape can they make a living. 
19x2 Ad X <5' 2 Geo. k'jC. 50 § 25 A certificate.. to the effect 
that his eyesight is such as to enable him to make accurate 
tests for inflammable gas. 

C. In attributive use after its sb. 

2771 Encycl. Brit. IL 695/2 At the point.. K, such that 
the points K, H, and B be in the same right line, let 
there be fixed a fourth stafl. 2840 Lardner Geom. 288 Let 
a distance CB be taken on the conjugate axis, such that the 
square of CB shall bear to the square of CA, the same 
ratio [etc.]. 2876 Trevelyan Macaulay IL ix, 137 States- 
men, who had assumed an attitude such that they could not 
. .avoid being, .insincere. 2893 Thompson & Thomas Ehclr. 
Tab. fy Mem. 60 The number of them is chosen such that 
in a cross-section of the field [etc.]. 

d. With the clauses in reverse order, that con- 
taining such being explanatory of what precedes. 

1362 Lanci. P. pi. a, vii, 221 We mowe noupur swynke 
ne swetc, such seknes vs cileb. 2567 Allen Def. Priesth. 
To Rdr., They remember well (such is theyr exercise in y« 
woord) how [etc.]. 2579 A. M[undavJ Captiv. John Fox in 
Hakluyt V{y, (2589) 254 There was no man that would take 
charge of a gaily, the weather was so rough, and there was 
such an amasednes amongst them, c x6oo Shaks. Sonn, 
Ixxxi, You still shall Jiue (such vertue bath my Pen). 1673 
G. Fox in yml. Friends' Hist. Soc, (1914) July 98 The 
poore people ar redy to muiany in the market her is such a 
cry for come to make them bread. 

14. By suppression of the clause expressing 
comparison or relativity, such acquires an emphatic 
force so great, so eminent, and the like. 

C893 /Elfred Ores. vi. i, 252 Mid bam bryne hio wxs swa 
swibc forhiened ba^ hio ntefre sibb^^n swelc nses. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (Ro11s) 7^ Leuere he adde wende & biddeismete.. 
in a strange lonae )>an here « he him solf king was & such 
binjg adde an honde. ctsoo Desir, Troy 1725 Mvsuster 
Exiona in seruage b holdyn, |>at is comen of socne kyn, 
coldes my hert. IMd, 22680 Scebe trust haue the troiens 
truly benn, 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. ii, i. 45 If it were not 
for one trifling respect, I could come to such honour. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iir. 717 When, after such a length of 
rowling Years, We see tne naked Alps. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. X. IL 600 Never had there been such crowds in 
the churches. 

b. colloq. Used as an absolute intensive, the 
implied clause of comparison being indeterminate 
and quite lost sight of. 

Ever such : see Ever adv. 9 b. 

« *553 Udall Royster D, iii. iii (Arb.) 44 Yc shall not. , 
marry... Ye are such a calfe, such an asse, such a blocke. 
a s6t6 Beaum., etc. Laws Candy i. ii. How have I lost a 
Father? Such a Father! Sucb a one Decius ! ijZo Mirror 
No. 93 He does little things, and talks of little things, with 
an air^of sucb importance I Ibid,, A sad affair happened 
last night: my brother and sister had such a tiff! 2803 
Mary Charlton Wifefy Mistress IV. 87 ‘ Lord bless me, no. 
Ma’am !’ replied she: ‘it’seversuchawayoff.* x8x8 Scott 
Br. Lamm, x, To express himself churlbhly.. towards an 
old man, whose daughter (and such a daughter) lay before 
them. 1849 B. Curzon Visits Monast. 417 They were 
marvellously cool and delicious, and there were such quanti- 
ties of them. 2892 * J. S. Winter ' Lstmley xiv, Oh ! yes — 
sucb a happiness that it has all come right. 2900 W. Glvn 
Visits of Elizabeth (1906) 27 You would be amused at Ver- 
non, where we stayed the night in such an inn ! 

15. Preceding an adj. used altrib., such, such a 
becomes advb. = so, so ... a. 

Z522SKELTON IVhy not to Coi^rtSss Sucbe a madde bedicme 
Fortorewlethbrcame, Itba wonderscase. 23331’. Wilson 
Rhet. loy b, Milhridates , .hadde suche an excellent memorie 
that [etc.]. 2391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v, v, 84, I fcele such 
sharpe dissention in my breast, Sucb fierce alarums both of 
Hope and Fcare, As I am sicke with working of my thoughts. 
2622 Mountacu Diatribse 507 Not to play such vnwtse a 
Tt as those Thoes did. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 68 r 3 
I were to give m>’ Opinion upon such an exhausted Sub. 
ject. 2742-^ Ld, Hervey in fohnson's Debates (1787) II, 
320 This mighty army.. collected from such dbtant parts. 
2823 Scott Quentin D. xxxi. All comes of his gaining an 
archer's place at such early years. 2848 Dickens Dombey 
xliv, Hb visage was in a slate of such great dilapidation, as 
to be hardly presentable. 1863 M rs. Oliphant Salem Chapel 
XX. 143 In such a dark night as this, with such wet gleams 
about the streets. 2902 IVestm. Gaz. 17 Dec. 22/1 Yes, I 
always Hked Shakespeare; you know, he has sxich a nice 
facel 

to. Not such (a): = ‘ no such * (27 b). 

1896 Saintscury Donne's Poems I. p. xix, Chalmers, a 
very industrious student, and not such a had critic. 

III. (See also such a one, 28 d.) 

16. Used to indicate or suggest a name, designa- 
tion, number, or quantity, where the speaker or 
writer prefers or is obliged to substitute a general 
phrase for the specific term that would be required 
in a particular instance. 

0x460 Metuam IPks. (E.E.T.S.) 155 Yfi a man or a 
woman be bom on sqwyche a day off the mone, ye schal 
concej-ue that he ys, or sche >"5, dysposj'd so as to haue 
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wurdiyp, or ellys troubyl. 15^6 Tindale James *v. 13 Let 
vs go into soche a cUie. 1544 tr. Littleton's Tenures 79 b, 
That the feofibur pay to the feoffee . .such a sume at such a tfay. 
1564 Brief Exam. Ciiy b, It is. .the p.*irtof..charitie..to 
leaue such vse ofsuche signes in such a Churche, free. 1664 in 
Extr. St, Papers rel. Friends Ser. ni. (1912) 226, 1 inform'd 
my Lord. .that. .a greate number M-ouId meete alt 2 of 
Clocke att such a house. 1755 Smollett Quix. Pref. (1803) 
I. 6 The giant Gollas,. . whom the shepherd Lavid slew, .as 
it is ^^Tittcn in such a chapter of the book of Kings, 7868 
Freeman uVon/r. Cottq, (187^) II. App, 588 Theform always 
IS that the Kinggrantsthebishopric or abbacy to such a per* 
son. 19x3 Oxf Univ. Gaz. 19 l>b. 495/2 This Diploma is 
to certify that A, B. ..attended a prescribed course of lec- 
tures. .and fon such a date) satisfied, .the examiners, 
b. Suck and sack, (rarely predicative.) 

Hence suclt-and^chnesSj the quality or condition of being 
so-and-so. 

*55* 2 Kings vi. fi In suche a place and in suche a 

place 1x560 Geneva In suche and suche a place] wyl I pitch. 
i^5o Ibid. (Geneva) 2 Sam. xii. 8, 1 , . wolde moreouer. .haue 
giuen thee suche and suche things. X56S J. Halle Hist. 
Expost. 6 Suche men and suche enformed me that he can 
tell of thynges loste, x6ix Shaks. Cysnb. 1. iii, 28 How I 
would thinke on him at certaine houres, Such thoughts, and 
such. 1625 Hart Anat, Ur. 11. v. 82 Vpon the feeding on 
such and such food it was novneouth thing for him to voyd 
such an vrine. tyio Berkelev Princ. Hum. Knowl. § 31 
Wks. 1871 1. 171 Such and such ideas are attended with such 
and such other Ideas. x8x8 Cobbett Pol. Pe^. XXXIII. 
1x4, I shall.. proceed upon the supposition that the contents 
are such and such. 1855 Thackeray Hevocomes xlv, Lord 
and Lady Blank, of Suchandsuch Castle. x86i T. A. Trol- 
lope La Beaia 1. i. 2 Number so-and-so in such-and-such 
a street, 1^5 Seth Scot. Philos, ii, 57 Every event has a 
character; is such-and-such an event. Ibid.^ It is at its 
such-and-suebness, at its character — In other u^jrds, at the 
universal in it— th.it we have to look. 2899 E. Callow Old 
Lend. Tav. 1, 247 It became the custom to ask what coffee- 
house such-and-such a man frequented. 

+ c. Such or such : this or that. Obs. 

^ *530 judze. Urines 11, ii. 1 3 As ofie as I say suche vryne, 
or suche went befom suche, or suche. 2676 Glakvill 
Ess. Philos, ff Relis. v. 23 Though I deny such, or such a 
sense (of a text). 2695 Dryden tr. Dufresnoy's Art. Paint. 
Pref. p. xxxvii, The Posture of a Poetique Figure is as I 
conceive, the Description of his Heroes in the performance 
of such or such an Action, 1796 H, Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Study Hat, (17^) 1 . 292 There is a greater distance between 
the understanding of Newton, and that of such or such a 
man, than between the understanding of that man and the 
instinct of an animal- 

17. Comb, (parasynthetic.) 

159X Shaks. TwoGent, xv, iv.xo6 Such a coulour’d Perry*- 
wig. XS97 Beard Theatre God^s Judfenz, (16x2) 425 Oh 
that we had. .such minded captatnes, that would sharply 
represse the MTongs.. which are so common, 17x1 Steele 
S/ect, No. 96 p 4 A Ladv that saw such a Gentleman at 
su ch a Place in such a coloured Coat. 

IV. Absolute and pronominal uses. 
flS, The persons or things before mentioned; 
those, they ; also with sing, reference, that person 
or thing. Obs. 

c 1000 iELFRic Hom, I. 84 £adi<;e sInd l>a inno^as hi 
^ebxroD, and Sa breost Jje swylce s^ihton. a 1250 Ozvl tjr 
IHghi. {Jtsns MS.) 1324 Hwat constu..of storre?..Al-so 
dop mony deor and man, peo of suyche no wlbt ne can. 
CX330 Arih. ^ Merl. 673 Swiche schuld acorabcralso fele, 
So pat oi?er had brouyt to wele. 1535 Coverdale Ronz, ii. 

2 For we are sure that the iudgment of God is. .ouer them 
that do soch. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vnt. ii. § 33 Such set 
to order Kingston Bridge did their work by halves, 

19. Persons or things such as those mentioned, 
described, or referred to. 

<r897 Alfred Gregotfs Pasi.^ C, xxxvii. 265 Oft eac 3a 
swelcan monn sceal (orslon mid ealluin forsewennessum. 
xjBa WvcLiF Gen. xli. xp Thes folweden other seuen oxen, 
in as myche defournie and leene, that neuer siche,.Y saw3. 
J390 Go^VER Conf 1. 13 In the worldes reverence Ther ben 
of suche manie glade. Ibid. II. 43 Sone, thou art non of 
swiche, For love schal the wel excuse. CX450 tr. De Imita- 
tione in. xxxv. 104 He takip non hedc wheper he illude. . 
hy true or by false., .I-ete not pin herte perfore he troubled 
ner drede suche. 1573 in Bridgett & Knox Q. Elzz. ^ Caik, 
Hier. (1889) vii. iia Her Maieslie had choise jmough of 
souch at that tyme, and yet hath. 1634 Milton Comus 15 
To such my errand is. 1867 Rock Jim an' Nell (E. D. S.) 
IxxxLx, Let un beckon Hagegy Bess; wi'zich, I reckon, Ha 
now delight’lh vor mang. 

b. And such: and suchlike, and the like. 

[a 1400-50 jyars Alex, XS89 pe somme of siluer & of siche 
& of sere stanes.] 1652 News fr, Lozve-Cou/ztr. 6 Cures 
Collicks, Belly-Ach, and such. 1849 J. G. Saxe Poems, 
Proud Miss MacBride xix, Little by Hltle he grew to he 
rich, By saving of candle-ends and sich. 2894 Mrs. Dyan 
Mojz's Keeping (1899) 203 A smaller table held ices, 
squashes, and such. 1904 Windsor Mag. Jan. 296/2 A 
little place hung about with Eastern draperies and altar- 
cloths and such. 

20. With dependent reU pron. : Such people as, 
those (people) who, whose, etc. ; all or any that. 

In OE, and ME. also sing. = such a man. 

Z^^Chariervx O.E. TVx/x 448 Swalcumsehitse^ian wile. 
atzzs A ner, R. 84 He misseiSbi swuche bet is ewie in God, 
jWiV.382 Ich'w’ot swulne pet bereS bo'Se togedere heui brume 
and here, 2377 Lancl. P, PL B, x. 26 pe sauler seyth pe 
same hi suche bat don illc. c 2386 Chaucer F4sBy.. 
assent of swiche as weren wise, c 1400 Pilgr, Sozvle (Casion 
1483) IV. x.xxiv, 82 The gouernement of a reame shold be . . exe- 
cuted by suche as were of greitest bounte. cx48q Caxtos 
Sonnes ofAytnon Lx. 20S Y e aske counseyllof suche that canne 
not connsey! theymselfe. 15*3 Ld. Berners Erviss. I. cmni. 
245 We may fortune to mete with suche that shall pay for our 
scotte. 2563 Hyll Art Garden, (1593) 143 This being aL<o 
drunk, helpctb such which be stopped in the brest. 26x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 76 Such To whom as great a Charge, 
a&’Uttle Honor He meant to Jay vpon. 16*5 M assincek AVa' 


Way H. I, Such whose fethers were right worshipful. 2748 
G. White Semu (MS.) To such from whom we look for 
advantages.^ 2777 W. Ca&ieron in Transt, ff Paraphr. 
Ch. Scot. x\\\ i Let such as would with Wisdom dwell, 
frequent the house of woe. 2800 Svd. Smith Six Serrn. 65 
Such of their fellow-creatures who have fixed their faiili in 
an amiable and beneralent religion. xBzg in Nazme Peer- 
A‘t>iVe«ce(i874)76Such of you to whom it may appertain 
to issue and pay..tbesaid annuity. 2876 Swinburne Note 
Engl. Reptzb. sz The mere Jove-offering of preserved souls 
and such whose minds are dedicated to nothing temporal, 
b. People of the same kind as. 

X823 Scott Que/ztzn D, xvi,Such as I are free in spirit when 
our limbs are chained. 1850 Tennyson/// Mettz, xxxiv, What 
then were God to such as I ? 2869 Sir F. H. Doyle Lcct. 
iii. 96 To consider whether it be not to such as him, rather 
than to such as them, that we ought to look. 

21. Such a thing ; the thing mentioned or referred 
to. 

Beowulf gfi Wundorsionafela seega gehwylcum, isara jje 
on s^vylc staraS, a 900 Cynewulf Eletze 571 (Gr.) Ciradon 
bat hio on aldre owiht swy Ices ne ar ne si3 afre hyrdon. 2 254 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37 Suilc & mare b^^nne we 
cunnen sain we bolenden. ^2x75 izfh Cent. Horn. 30 Heo 
dweioden sw\’3e ba,3a heo swylccs axoden. c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Ji'/rx. 111.436 Jifabestbadamando siche. 2845 Bailey 
/Vr/Mr(ed.2)77 Do Thou grant. Lord J Thalwben wrongs are 
to be redress^, such may Be done with mildness. 1885 
Leland Brattd-Nezv Balt. 227 Ye are goin * for the summer 
to the islands by thesea,,.setch is not forsetch as me. 

+ b. With correl. orrel. Such a thing, .(as). 

C893 /Elfred Oros. i. x.48 Hit is scondlic..ymbswelc to 
sprecanne hweic bit ba 'vas. <i 2250 Prov. Alfred 83 in 

0. E, Mise. 106 Hwych so pe mon sowe^ al swuch he schal 
raowe. 1390 Gower Cottf. 1. 178 Ofte swich as men beginne 
Towardes olbre, swich tbei nnde, That set hem ofte fer 
behinde, Whan that thei wene be before, 

•pc. Such as: that which, what, whatever. 

CX34Q Medit. Passion in Hampole's Whs. (2895) I. 92 
Graunte me grace.. euere to knouleche me for sich as I am, 
a sinful wrecche. CX440 Alphabet of Tales 184 He sett 
befor bairn suche as he had in his cell. 02460 Towneley 
Myst. xxvii. 278 Ye ar welcom.,To sich as we haue. 2474 
Caxton C/usse 11. iv.(i883) 51 After that he had eten suche 
as ^iesid hym he wyded the mete. 1484 — of^sop 

1. xi, He that is wyse must not.. take hede to his wordes but 
leie hym goforsucheas heis. 1568 tr. Thevet's Nexofntnd 
vjorlde XKV. ^z Ihe Indians., brought vs thither suche as 
the Iand..hringeth forth. 

22. Referring* to a descriptive sb. or phrase (cf. 4 ). 

02430 Filgr. LyfiMankedeiv, xxxl (z86g) 193 Alle knyhtes 

that hauen swerdes resccyuen not swi^e colees. Gret joye it 
were, .if thei hadden swiche. 2477 Earl Rivers (Cixion) 
Dzetes XI b, Ware the of the wordes of lycrs, and suche 
punysshe. 2565 Harding Jewel 211 If hebad offered 

bread and wineonely,..it had ben no newe oblation, for such 
had been made b)' Melchtsedech. 2581 Marbeck Bh. Notes 
494 With him that is holie, virtuous.and good, a man (keeping 
companie with such) shall have a smacke of his holinesse. 
a 2637 B. JoxsoH Biseov., De vita humana (2640) 205 Like 
Children, that imitate the vices of Stammerers so long, till at 
last they become such. 266a J. Davies tr. Oleatius' Voy. 
Ambass. 402 They were forc'd to,. travel so arm’d to secure 
themselves against the Robbers thereabouts: but they looked 
more like such themselves. 0 2700 Evelyn Diary 2 Dec. 
2666, To examine whether the soile. . would be proper to make , 
clinker-bricks, and to Ircate with me about some accomoda- 
tion in order to making such. z-yjs Eneycl. Brit.W.irfifx 1 
It were easy to transfer to the diameter of a circle the chords 
of all arches to the extent of a semicircle ; but such are rarely 
found marked upon rules. zBxBScsstt AvntMarg.Mirror'w, 
Two or three low broad steps Jed loa platform in front of the 
altar, or what resembled such. 184B Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
xiii, He will not have his young friends to be snobs in the 
future, or to be bullied by snobs, or given over to such to be 
educatecL 2889 Geikie in Nature 19 Sept. 486 To call for 
more facts and experiments, if such are possible. 2922 Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Jan. 27 A forest became such by a stroke of the 
pen, not by any pfaj-sical change. 

23. Suck and such : soch and such persons or 
things; also sbig., this and this. 

<22450 Kni, de la Tour xv, He saide-.tbat suche and 
suche had salne her do hit. 1574 Hellowes Gzteuara’s 
Fam. Ep. (1577) 310 Not contented to take the wheat, [etc.] 

. . to giue vnto such and such out of y* doores. 2576 Flem- 
ing tr. Cains' Dogs (1880) 34 Giuing wamyng to them of 
the house, that such & such be newly come. x6o3 Shaks. 
Ham. II. L S7i I him yesterday, or toibcr day ; Or then 
or then, with such and such. 2^3 F, Adams New Egypt 
147 We have done such, and such, and such. 

V, Uses •with special classes of words and in 
idiomatic phrases. 

♦ In collocation with tndef. adjs,, mtmerals, etc. 
When used absol, the phrases in 24-27 become a kind of 
comtxjsite pronouns. 

24. With many (more), any, some, all, every : 
many(etc.) , . . of the(same) kind, many’. . . like this. 

With a .ring. sh. the construction many asite/z, any such «, 
etc. was foniierly common. 

c888 /Elffed Boet/i. xxxiv. § 6 Sc nhtwisnes tz 

wisdom, & manese swcice craefias. Ancr. R. 382 

5if cni mon ei swuch ping ortro%ve5 hi him. e 2380 Wyclif 
Sel. JVhs. Ill, 443 When ony suche men asken pe sacrid 
oosie. 1383 — Eph. V. 37 Not hauynge wem, or spot,. .or 
ony such thing. C1400 Rom. Rose 7123 Many a such com. 
■parisoun. a 1425 Cursor M, (Trin.) 13712 MoL^es wol we alle 
suche stone. 2526 Tisdale Mark ix.37 Whosoever ^ccea^•e 
cny soche a cbyide in ray name, he rcceaveih me. 2548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Luke xvii. 234 Beefore ye haue 
any perceiueraunce that any snche ihyng is to come. 2548^ 
(Mar.) Bk, Con:. Prayer, Litany, All suche as bane erred 
andare deceyued. 1549 T.SoMBL<*/fw/rr*x 2nd Serm. oe/. 
Edw. VI To Rdr. (Arb.) 53 A fewe moo soche Pinchers. 
2550 Cransier Let. to Voysey in Mise, Writ. (Parker boa) 

428 All such benefices.. as. .ba%"c bcen..inipropnea, 2570 
Gooes Pep, Kingd. iii. 33 Masse blesseth cuery such as 
seekes in welthie state to bee. 2599 Skaks- Muen Ado v, | 


IV. 49 Some such strange bull leapt your fathers Cow. 2607 
Hieron IVks. I. 241 Euery such shall bee cut off by the 
hand of God. 2653 H. More Antid.Ath. 11662)97 A many 
such miracles. 2663 Butler Hud. i. i. 356 He ne'er gave 
quarter t* any such. 2778 Miss Burney Evelina xvi, I 
never kept company with any such gentry. 2832 Brewster 
Nat. Magic xxn. 331 Several such strata. 1836T111RLWALL 
Greece xviiL (1839) 77 If we may properly attribute any such 
objects to him. 2837 Lockhart Scott IV. vii. 222 Some such 
excursion had been .. recommended to him by his own 
phj’sicians. 2895 Barinc-Gould Noemi xxiv, Some such 
a colourless, cadaverous light as that which (etc.]. 

25. Such Other (arcb.), f other such ; as pron. stech 
others, arch, other such. Phr. ^and such other, 
and the like, and suchriike. 

c888 /Elfred Boeth. xxiv, § 3 On swilcum & on oSrum 
svvelcum laenum&hreosendum weorSscipum. cxooo/Elfric 
Exod. vii. xr Hig worhton o3er swilc ping purh hira dry- 
ermft. a 122$ Ancr. R. 242 peos & ooer swuche ^edfule 
pouhtes. « 2425 Lancu P. PL A. i. 204 (MS. Uj [Chenibin 
and SerapbinJ and siche mo opere. c 1450 Brut, ir. ccxxvii. 
299 Ploghmen, & such oper laborers, C1482 J. Kay tr. 
Caoursin's Siege of Rhodes'^ ^Goronts, culuerynes, serpen- 
tines and such other. 1530 Palscr. 463/2, 1 bredeacbylde, 
or brede yonge, as a woman or any other suche beest dothe. 
i$32 Dint, on Laws Eng. 11, xlii. jo6 A Capiayne.. shall 
be bounde for the offence of hyssqujTes And anhosteforhis 
ghestandsuch other. 2588 Kyd Househ. Philos.'^V.^ (1901) 
268 By fires, tempests, inundations, and other such. x6ooJ. 
PoRY tr. Leo's Africa 11. 94 Either cheese, butter, milk, or 
any other such'commoditie. 2707 Freind PeterborovPs Cond, 
Sp. yi Such other place as shall he judged proper. 2725 
De Foe Voy, round World(jS4o) 86 Roots, yams, mangoes, 
and such other articles. 1762 Kames Elem. Crit, xviii. § iv. 
(1774) II. 222 Observance, opponent, ..and such others of 
three syllables. 1867 Swinburne Blake (2868) 150 Behmen, 
Swedenborg, or such others. 2872 Ruskin Fors Clecv. x. 15 
There are, indeed, other such in the world. 

26. Such another, ajtother such: another. , , of 
the kind, another similar. (Rarely another such a, 
’\such a,,, such another: one ... another, with a 
sing, sb.) 

Such another is u‘5ed idiomatically in Shakspere, where 
we should now say simply either (a) ‘such (a) ,as in Two 
Gent. m. i. 133, Tr. ^ Cr. i. ii. 282 (Fo. i), or (6) ‘another ’, 
‘a second ’, as in Metry IV, i. iv. 160, 
a 2300 Sat. People Kildare iv. in E. E. P. (1862) 253 Soch 
an opir an erpe 1 note. ^2375 Cursor M, 2942 (Fair?.) For 
nankyn chaunce sal 1 lake suche a-noperveniaunce. a 2553 
Udall Roister D, in. v. (Arb.) ^6 R. Raster. Did not you 
make me a letter brother ? Scrxuener. I^y the like hirej I 
will make ycu suche an other. 159^ Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iv. 

5, 1 would not spend another such a night, *597—2 Hen. IV, 

II. iv. 275 Such other GarabplI Faculties hee bath, .for the 
which the Prince admits him ; for the Prince himselfe is 
such another, 2620 E, Blount Horx Subs. 352 Heere*are 
besides the ancient Statues of the Horatij and Curiatlj, 
and such another of Neroes Mother as 1 haue mentioned to 
be in the CapitoU. 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers 
V. ii, How? such another word, down goes your hose, boy. 
x6^ Roscommon Ess. TransL Verse 258 Another Such had 
left the Nation thin, In spight of all the Children he brought 
in. 1720 Humozzrist 65 Such a Person can do nothing ill, 
and such another., nothing well. 2^56 Asiory Buncle 
(1770) I. 173 She was such another genius as Chubb. 2852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tam's C» xxix. 273 We'JI nei'er get 
another such a roaster. iB6x T. L. Peacock Gryll Grange 
xxxti, That chance has passed from her; and she will not 
easily find such another. 2867 Swinburne Blake (iB63) iBo 
The ‘frowning babe’ of thelaststanzasis..thesameorsuch 
another as the one whose birth is first spoken of. 2872 
Ruskin /V» rr C/nr. V, No foolish being.. will ever be cap- 
able of saying such another foolish thing, 

U. Similarly suck a second. 

X828 Scott Tapes/r. Chamb. {ad med.), I wrmld not run 
the risk of such a second night. 

27. No (t none) such adj., rarely + no suck a ; 
absol. or as pron. now only none such (cf. Noyr- 
SDCH, Nonsuch), formerly no such (and •\ stich 
none), a. No (person or thing) of the kind ; none 
of the kind. 


a 900 Cyneitolf Crist 290 Nan swylc ne cw'om ronis oJ>er 
ofer ealJe men. a 1122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an 2032 
Her..atywde pmt wldcfyr 3e nan mann sror nan swylc ne 
gemunde. a 1225 Ancr. R. 96 Ne chastxe 3e neuer nenne 
swuchne mon buie o jjtsse wise. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
3063 In pe world such non is. 23., Gzzy Warw. (C.) 122 On 
this half the see noon suche was. <1x400 Minor Poems fr. 
Verzzon MS. xxix. il. 6 g pe Iew..seide per nas non such 
child prinne. c 1430 Pilgr. Lrf Mankode iv. Iix. (1869) 205 
llier sook neuere noon non s^vlch milk re droouh noon swich 
brest, 2535 Coverdale Ecclus. xlv. 13 Before him were 
there sene no soch fayre omamentes. 2535 — Acts xxi. 25 
We haue wry tten , and concluded, that they shulde obscrue no 
soch, but onely [eta]. 2582 Stasyhurst .fEneis, cla (Arb.) 
14s Syth mye nose owtpeaking, good s>t, your Iiplabor 
hindreth, Hardlye ye may klsse race, where no such gnomon 
apeereth, 1602 R. Holtby in Arch/r. Contrev. [Camaen) 
I. iSs They had no such ignorance that could excuse them 
admittiogc that he was a superior. 2607 Hiebon *• 

237 No such shall inherite the kingdome^of Christ ana of 
God. 2647 Trapp Marrvro Gd. Authors in 
The Emperour Commodus would needs 
or the Surpnsser, as if there were none such. i6«3 BmnR 
Hied. I. i. 4 -t Tis plain enough he was no such. B erke- 

ley IVordIa inic Wins. 1B71 lII.4toTlere can ^ nosuch 


passed through your post even 

orDouclas?’ •Weknowofnosuch. iStpMACAlUiY 

“-i® n. tte Objection was taken by feme E«Iot« Pro- 
T^&niVo the mentfon made of the Roman Cathol.c rehgmn. 
There svas no such religion. >8^ Swiseurne in PvrYn. 
Rev. Oct. 42S There is no such thing as a dumb poet or a 

handless painter. 

b. No great; advb. qualifying an adj. (cf. 15 b; 
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SUCH. 


SUCH. 

— not (a) yery, not a. l^otking such\ nothing of 
any account. 

1579 SrENSER Shef>k, Cal. Sept. 79, I thought the soyle 
would haue made me rich : But nowc I wote, it is nothing 
sich. 1606 Shaks, Ant. ff Cl. 111. iii. 44 Why me think’s by 
him, This Creature’s no such thing. x6x2 Bacom Ess,, Death 
(Arb.) 384 Death is no such enemy, when a man hath so 
many followers about him. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant 1, 
If that be all, there’s no such hast. 1695 Congreve Love 
for L. V. i, Fifty in a hale constitution, is no such contempt* 
ible age. *773 Goldsm. Stoofs to Cong, v. ii, Five-and- 
twenty miles in two hours and a half is no such bad driving. 
178* Miss Burney Cecilia v. xcii. As you happen to be quite 
alone, a little agreeable company would be no such bad thing. 
28^ hL Arnold Celtic Lit. 87 So long as Celt and Teuton 
are.. at least, no such great while out of their cradle. 2870 
W. Morris Earthly Par. III. 279 Clad in attire of no such 
WTetched price. 

c. Phr. No suck ^ matter ox thing'’, nothing of 
the kind ; also exclamatorily, = not at all, not a 
bit of it, quite the contrary. 

1538 Pole Lei. in Strype Reel. Mem. (2721) I. App. Ixxxiii. 
213 Neither you nor no man else. .can bring no such thing 
against mine opinion. 1560 (Geneva) 2 Sam. xiii. xaNo 
suche thing oght to be done in Israel ; commit not this folic. 
25^ Peele a rraignm. Paris I. i, Pan. We meet not now to 
brawl. Faun. There’s no such matter, Pan. 1588 Greene 
Pando5io\lV<: (Grosart) IV, 267 The goodman . .desired her 
to be Guiet, for there was non such matter. cx6oo Shaks. 
Sonti. ixxxvii, In slecpea King, but waking no such matter, 
1755 Gray Let. to Chute 14 Aug., They thought me rheu- 
matic and feverish, no such thing! x8r^ L. Hunt Feast 
PoetSf etc, (1815) 60 The vices, .are only ‘ imputed ’ to him j 
— to use a pithy and favourite mode of quotation, ‘lliere’s 
no such thing I ’ xSdy Augusta Wilson Fasltti xv, I shall 
do no such thing. 

28. Such a(n) one, formerly also ts^ch one, 
freq. as one word +suchon. 

a. Such a person or thing as that specified or 
referred to ; one of that kind. 

CX37S Cursor M. 85 (Fairf.) Of suche an \Coii. suilk an) 
sulde men m.itcr take, cxrSoWyclif /Kitr. (1880) 47 pei 
schullen presenten hym to pe nexte custode 'of Jjat place 
.where euere )>« fynden sychon. 1390 Gower I. 47 
Ther h manye of yow Failours, and so may be that thow 
Art riht such on. cx^oo Pilgr. Savoie (C^ton 2483) iv. 
xxxlii. 82 Good ryght is that vpon suche one be take ven* 
geaunce. 2535 Coverdale *foh xiv. 3 Thinkest thou it now 
well done, to open thine eyes vpon soch one? 2559 Aylmer 
Harhoror.tieP ij, It is a great enterprise, .to puTle a quenes 
CTowne of hir bead : and specially such a ones. 2594 O. B. 
Quest. Profit. Concern. Lij b, Such ones axe said to harrow 
hell, to make their sonnes Gentlemen. x6^ O. Seogwick 
Fun. Serm. 25 The death of such a one is an exceeding 
I0S5. 273* Mandrville En^, Origin Honour 166 To such 
a one, a Clergyman should preach the Strictness of Morality, 
x8x6 Hazlitt Pof. Ess. (1819) 82 A Jacobin is one who 
would haue his single opinion govern the world.. .Such a 
one is Mr. Southey. 2885 Sivinourne Misc. (1886) 298 Such 
an one.. is by common consent a blackguard. 

b. Followed by rel, pron. at, formerly f Mu/, 
etc. : One of the kind that ; one who, a thing which. 

2390 Gower Con/. 1. 96 He mot him binde To such on 
which of alle kinde Of wommen Is tbunsemlieste. 0x400 
Maundev, (1839) 287 Suche an on as is of gode maneres. 
2530' Cromwell in !Merriman Life ff Lett. (1002) 1. 330 Dil- 
ligent'and honest And suchon tnat..wilbe giadde to serue 
your grace in any thing. 2539 Great Bible Ps. Ixviii. 21 
The hcarie scalpe of soch one lx6xx such a one] as goeth on 
still in his wyckednw. 2583 Stocker Civ, Warres Lozve C, 
IV. 23 He was a verie noble young Prince, and such a one 
as in whom, was great hope of good. 2599 Shaks. ilfwcA 
Ado V, i. 7 Such a one whose wrongs doth sutc with mine. 
2673 O. Walker Educ. 235 Such a one.. as is a discreet 
and virtuous person. 1884 Swinburne Misc. (1886) 28 He 
. was merely a royalist, and such an one as may be bred and 
reared out of the middle class. 

c. Followed by rel. adv. as ; One of the same 
kind as ; one like (so-and-so). 

e 2400 26 Pol, Poents \xx Wib suchon as I to make debat. 
2S3S Coverdale Ps. xlix. 21 Thou. .thinkest me to be cuen 
soch one as thy self. 2596 Hafincton Ajax (1814) 22 
A passing proud fellow. Such a one as Nauman the Syrian. 
j6xx Bible Philem. 9 Being such a one as Paul the aged. 
1726 Welsted IFanionWks. (1787) 5 ^ marrying 

some commodious person; such a one as Mr. Toby. x868 
Thirlwall Ze//. (x88i) II. 295 It was just such a one as 
that which was the occasion of Wordsworth’s sonnet. 2885 
Swinburne Afisc. (1886) 225 Such an one as these, 

d. A certain one not specifically named (see 16 ) ; 
So-and-so. Obs. or arch. 

lefio Bible (Geneva) Ruth iv. 1 Ho, suche one [26x2 such 
a one], come, sit downe here. 2566 Pasguine in Traunee 24 
Then did the conjurer askc, whether he was such a one or 
such a one, naming many and sundry persons that dyed 
long ago. 1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. n. L 214 That such 
a one, and such a one, were past cure of the thingyou wot of. 
1678 O'sv.’K'S Friendship in F, 1. i, He hath been wih my Lord 
sueb-a-one. 27x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 11. iii. Instead of 
plain Sir and Madam. .he calls us Goody and Gaffer such 
a one. 2798 W. Hutton Life (1826) 52 [She) mentioned 
.several such-a-ones who solicited her hand. xBiz Byron 
Waltz xiii, Sir — Such*a*qne. 2832 Ht. Martineau Hillfy 
ValleyijZifi 262 They said that ‘ neighbour such.a»onc was 
a prisoner . 

te. As adj. following the sb.: Such as. Ohs. 
*S3S Coverdale i Macc. iv, 47 They..buylded a new 
auUcr soch one as was before. 1546 j. Heyivood Pror. 
{1867) 64 A larom suche one As folke ring bees with basons. 
a 27x6 South in Chambers Cyd. Eng. Lit. I_, 465/2 Sensu- 
ality is.. one kind of pleasure, such a one as it Is. 

29. Miscellaneous. 
eu Such much : so much, thus much. 

2832 Carlyle Z</. to y. Carlyle 2 July, Such much for 
Annandale, where you see there are.. many mercies still 
allotted to us. 


+ b. What stick ; of what kind. Obs. 
xigt H. M* tr. Erasm. Colloq. 252 What such soever an 
one thy husband be. Ibid. 555 Consider here with me what 
such they be. 

t c. Who such ; such as, whoever. Obs. 

2667 Marvell Corr, Wks. (Grosart) II. 226 That you may 
returne who such take it [sc. an oath]. 

f d. Such a like^ such,... like*. « Sdch-like. 

1474 Cov. Leet Bk. 389 Intrclles of bestes or such filthy 
thyng like. 2542 Sir T. Wyatt Let. to Privy Counc. in 
Poet. Wks. (x8^8) p. xxxiv, Alleging that he had once 
swerved from him in such a like matter. 2577 Vautrouil- 
LiER Lutheran Ep. (7/z/.95Such a like thing of laic happened 
to that miserable man Doctor Kraus of Hal. x6o8 [see Like 
a, 1 d], 

e. Such afeWfSttchamany so few, so 

many. 

2841 Thackeray Gi. Hogg. Diant. xiii. No one could have 
thought it could have done such a many things in that lime. 

30. Preceding a poss. pron., as such his = that 
or this (those or these) of his. Rarely with corre- 
lative as. Ohs. or arch. 

2565 Allen Def. Purg. (x886) 6, 1.. submit myself to the 
judgment of such our masters.. as.. are m.adc the Lawful 
pastors of onr souls. — Apologie xm God giueth not 

the last of such his comfortes to any, but [etc.]. 2600 W, 
Watson Decacordon (2602) 265 Such their friends as they 
themselues made choice of. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Keb. 
IV. I 23 The Minister.. Resisted such their Licence. 1^09 
Steele Taller ISo. 2 px, I shall. .publish such my Advices 
and Reflections. 2787 Minor iv. xix. 307 A few words of such 
my personages as have not previously been.. disposed of. 2837 
Sir F. Palcrave Merck. Sf Friar Dcdic. p. xxi. When you 
pay such your visit to the civic muniment room, 

31. With a cardinal numeral, which now always 
precedes such : (So many) of that kind, or of the 
kind that. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 439 Hii hadde .suche J>ritti men as 
were in hor side. 1377 Langu P. PI. B, 1. 206 Cherubyn 
and scraphin suche seuene and an-othre. c 2530 Ld. Ber- 
ners Ar/h. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 234 He had to do all at ones 
wyth suche vl. as syr Rowland is. a 2568 Ascham Sekotem. 
ir. (.•\rb.) 107 This golden sentence, diuersHe wrought upon, 
by soch foure excellent Masters. 1575 Gascoigne Posies, 
Notes Instruct. ^Vks. 1907 I. 471 Rythme ro>*all is a verse 
of tenne sillables, and seven such verses make a stafle. 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 16 Since 
It was so expedient to have a Pilot, the Generali then re- 
quested to have two such. 2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. i. 219 
Ofi. And wilt thou haue me? Ros. I, and twenlic such. 
2634 Milton Comus 575 The.. innocent Lady.. gently ask’t 
if he had seen such two. 2709 J. Ward Introa. Math. jv. 
it. (1734) 367 By the Rectangle of any two Abscissa's is 
meant the Rectangle of such two parts as^ being added 
together, will be equal to the Transverse Diameter. ^ 2766 
Fordvce Serm. Yng. Women (2767) I. L 70 What is the 
shallow admiration of an hundred such ? 2820 Byron yuan 
in. l.xxxvL X, Of two such lessons, why forget The nobler 
and the manlier one? 

1 32, With a cardinal numeral such is used to 
denote multiplication by the number in question ; 
c.g, such five {as or so') *= five limes as many or as 
much (as), Obs. 

OE, ojer stuilc *= as much or as many more ; swilc heal/ = 
half as much. 

Beaivu/f 2583 Slaspende fnet foiccs Denigea fyfiyne men 
and o5er swylc ut oflcrcdc. ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 280 
Senim kaes selcstan wines & grcncs eles swilc healf. Ibid. 
214 pry lylle bollan fulian ;^emcngde wip swilc lu waeteres. 
c 2290 S. Eng, Leg, 102 j?at is suyeh a pousent more wurth 
panne al pat ping pat is. a 1300 Floriz 4- Bl. 360 Grante 
him pat ku wilt so, And tak mid araoreje suche two. c 2369 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 408 To have moo floures swchc 
seven As in the walkcne sterris bee. 2387 Tkevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VI. 83 He hadde suche k^c so hardy men in his oost 
as kc ok« hadde in bis. ^14x2 Hocclkve De Reg. Princ, 
2x95, I se \>o\i wold«t sorowc swychc two As 1. 2470-85 
Malory Wr//i«rx. viii. 426 He is able to betc suche fyue 
as ye and I be. 

** /n phrases with sbs. 

33, Such kiiidy ^sort, ’\’sttch (a) manner {</), 
such manner', of such a kind. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 243 py god ys of swych 
manere, pogh pou forsake hym lygbt now here, To-morwe 
may.st bou com a3eyn. Ibid. X737 A?cns swychc maner wyoiys 
pativylnatamendebercljoiys. ax^%MS,Ra-wl.B.S20\i. 52 
Of suuche manere felonies. x34o^^^«i.ioKueadcwordcs of 
zuychc manere. c 2380 Wvclif \Yks, (x88o) 390 To occupie 
sichc maner londe or lordeschip. 1382 — Gen. xliii. 32 A 
fowle thing thei wenen sich a manere feeste. a 2450 Myrc 39 
Wraslelynge,&schotynge,flc suche maner game. 2470-85[see 
Mankekt^.* 9J. 2513 More in Grafton C 4 r^/L (1568) II. 788 
If suche kind ofwordcs had not bene, a 2542 Wyatt in 
TotieVs Misc. (Arb.) 37, I am not of soch maner condidon. 
e 1645 Howeli. Lett, il liv. (1892) 453 A holy kind of liquor 
made of such sort of flowers. 2670 Roberts Adx'cui. T. S. 
200 When such kind of Reports are imprinted into the 
Fancy of the People, lyop J, Ward Introd, Math. in. i, 

5 5* (*734) 290 Of soch kind of Polygons there are infinite 
Varieties. 2804-6 [sec Sort sb^ 7 bj. 2842 F, E. Paget 
Tates of Village (1852) 488 Such kind of things are not 
uncommon . .among gay young men. 

34. a. f /« suck manner', in lliis or that way. 
In such manner or \ sort as : in the way that, as. 

1257 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7779 So pat Peking insuch manere 
sulucr wan ynou. xtjS^C.Kxyo'nFables 0/ Auian vii, He prayd 
in suche maner as folowctb.^ xyyPRtsristPt.Symbol. § loog, 
The one doth , .couenant with the other to doe . .some . .thing 
or things in such sort as they haue concluded iherof 
amongst themselues. 2628 Hobbes Thucydides (2822) 47 
In such sort as it should seem besL 2709 Berkeley Th, 
Vision § 72 The Faintness, which enlarges the Appearance, 
must be applied in such Sort, and with such Circumstances, 
as have been observed to attend the Vision of great Magni- 


tudes. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 395 In such sort, 
manner, and form, .os the husband should thereafter. .an. 
point. 

b. In such (xz) manner or sort (arch.) cj, as 
that, that : in such a way that, so that. 

1449 J. Metham Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 301 Help me to adorunc 
ther chauns in s^wyche manere, So that [etc.]. 2560 

Daus ir, Sleidane's Comm. 169 b, Themperour answcrclh 
y* protestanlcs Ambassadours..in suche sorte as it coulde 
not be wel perceived, whether [etc.]. 2^76 Fleming PanofL 
Epist, 59, I will write of my selfe..in such sort, that I 
varic not from the president. .of many noble., personages. 
x;x6oo Shaks, Sonn, xevL 13, I loue thee in such sort, As 
thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Cunning (Arb.) ^37 Let him..moue it himselfe, in 
such sort, as may foile it, 2665 Bunvan HolyCitieTo Rdr. 
A ij b. That one so low, .as I, should busie my self in such 
sort, as to meddle [etc.]. 1668 MoXON Mech. Dyalting 10 
Apply one of the sides of your C]inatory..to the Plane, in 
SUCH sort that the Plumb-line.. may fall upon the Circum- 
ference of the Quadrant. 27x2 Addison Sfect. No. 321 r 30 
In soch a manner as they shall not be missed. 1772 EncycL 
Brit. IL 693/2 An index., which.. is joined to the centre A, 
in such manner as that it can move round. 1822 Shelley 
Let. to Ollier 8 ^unc in Mem. (18^9) 255 In such a manner 
as it shall be difficult for the reviser to leave such errors. 
1825 Scott Betrothed Conch, Damian shrunk together in 
such sort that his fetters clashed. 2885 Finlayson Biol. 
Relig.^x But the man who is spiritually dead is, at the 
same rime, in such sort living, that [etc.]. 

+ 36. Such-a-thing = Thingumbob, What’s-his- 
name. (Cf, F. Afonsieur Chose.) Obs. 

2756 Mrs. Calderwood in Coltness Collect. (Maitland 
Club) 185 Who knows who Mr. Such*a-thing is? 

36. Such time as (or that) : the time when, the 
moment at which, (rarely with rrr omitted.) Occas. 
used (quot, 1634 ) as conjunctional phr. = When, 
while; also pleonastically with (quot. 1607 ). 
Ohs. or arch. 

2^X2 Rolls of Parlt, III. 650/2 Atte such resonable tjone 
as It likytb the forsaid Lord the Roos to assigne. 25x8 in 
Leadam Set. Cases Crt. Requests (Selden Soc.) 15 Vnto 
suche lyme as he..payde vnto the seld John for his fees ix.s. 
2550 in Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. (2907) ^’ar. ColL IV. 220 
Untyll suche lymc that Mr. Meyor. .shall take any order 
for the same. 2^7 Shaks. Cor. 111, ill. 19 And when 
such time they haue begun to cry, Let them notecase. i6xx 
Bible Transl. Pref. f a At such time as the professours and 
teachers of Cbristlaniiie. . were liberally endowed. 2634 Sm 
T. Herbert Trav. 82 He attained the Georgian Confines, 
in a darke night, such time as the Persians slept. x66o Wood 
Life (O.H.S.) 1, 349 Till such time the sickness is ceased in 
their bouse, ai^x TuKveCom/, Weary Pilgr. (1809) j 6 Till 
such time as something has disturbed bis state. 

37 . (See also SncHWiSE.) a. In (f on) such (a) 
•wist : in such a manner, so, thus. _ arch. 

c\yj$ Cursor M. 3292 (Fairf.) He..salde ril hir on suche 
a wise, mayden salde he [etc.]. 2390 Gower Con/. I. x So 
that it inyhle in such a wyse,,Bcleve to the worldcs eere. 
^2440 Cenerydes 34 Gret pite that she in suche a wyse 
Shuld sette hyr wurchippe atte so litill prise, a 2555 Lati* 
MF.R Serm. ify (Parker Soc.) 249 Whoso in such wise 
fightelh with the devil, shall have the victory. 2838 Mrs. 
BROWsiSo Isobels Chi/dxii, All smiles come tn such a wise, 
Where tears shall fall or have of old, 2887 Morris Odyss. 
XII. 294 Eurylochus spake in suebwise. 29x3 D. Bray Li/e- 
Hist. Brahui i. 5 She believes that in such wise will it be 
given life. 

b. In (+ by^ f on, + ufoii) such wise : in such 
a manner, so that, as to. 

a 2225 Leg. Rath. 2956 pis pinfule gin wes o swuch wise 
iginet, k^t [etc,], a 2450 Knt. dela Tour-xvCx, 7’o be lelous 
. .in suche wise as to shame hym selff and his wifT. c 2477 
Caxton yason 24 The rayncs of his horse faylled. .in suche 
wi.se as^be tumblid the hede vnder. CX489 — Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon i. 28 He smote a knyghtc. .by suche a w>'se that he 
ouerthrewe hym doun deeo. 2568 Grafton Chron, II. 10 
He destroyed the land.. in such wise, that .ix. yeres after it 
lay vnlaboured. 2858 Sears A than, x. 80 The pneumat- 
ology of the sacred writers brings home to u.*; the doctrine 
of the resurrection in such wise as to give it [etc.]. 2903 
Westni, Gaz. 22 Jan. lo/i He, .gave proof of a cruel. .dis- 
position, in suebwise that [etc.]. 

+ c. In Stick wise as \ in tiie way that, as. Obs. 
1390 Gower Con/. J. 106 In such wise as he compasseib. 
His wit al one alle othre pa<iseth. 2417 Hen. V _in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. I. 61 [They] have..doon theirc Am- 
bassiat in suche wy.se as we halde us wel apaide. 2534 
More Com/, agst. Trib. 11. xvL Wks. 1x92/2 He that is 
illuded by the dyuell, is in suche wise deceiued and worsse 
to, then be they by their dreame. 1630 Prvnne Anti- 
Arsnin. 9 We must recciue Gods promises in such wise as 
they are generally set forth vnto vs. 

***38. As such. a. As being what the name or 
description implies ; in that capacity, 

27x1 Steele Sped. No. 4X f s When she observed Will, 
irrevocably her Slave, she began to use him as such. 2722 
Ibid. No. 386 f 2 Witty Men are apt to imagine they arc 
agreeable as such. 2797 Eneyct. Brit. XVI. 566/2 Her son 
was proclaimed her heir, and as such great duke of all the 
Russias. 2831 Scott Cast. Daug. xx, A Welsh knight, 
known as such by the diminutive slze^ of his steed. 2852 
Cari'ENTer Man.^ P/iys. (cd. 2) 434 Biliary matter does not 
pre-exist as such in the blood. 2852 Pugin Chancel Screens 
20 No parochial churches, built as such, ever bad close 
screens. 2891 Edge in Law^ Times XC. 395/1 ITie defen- 
dant is the rector of the parish, and, a.s such, occupies the 
glebe land. 2922 Act i & 2 Geo. K, c. 48 5 4 The trade or 
bu-siness carried on in the house or place by the licence 
bolder as such. 

b. The sense ‘ in that capacity’ passes contextu- 
ally into : Accordingly, consequently, thereupon. 
colloq. or vulgar. 

1711 in Swaync Churchvi. Acc. .SVjn/w (1856)351 [Heldid 
..publickly Declare. .That he had chosen the said William 
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Clemens to hxs parish Clerk. .And bid the Congregation 
to.. accept him— as such Witness Henry Biggs, F. Barber, 
(etc.]. x8oo J. K.INC in Coyr* Fmvlcr (1007) 33 , 1 very 
much longed to h ear from you . . and as such I did not the least 
esteem It lor JtshaWng been delayed for the reasons assigned. 
18x4 W. FowtER Ibid, H.R.H, Princess Augusta., 
motioned for me to come to her Highness. As such she 
addressed me in the most pleasant manner possible. 

c. (Earlier far it is such, etc.) Intrinsically 
considered; in itself; (so-and-so). 

1654^ Coke Logick 2 Philosophy, which comprehends 
Metaphysicks, which considerelh things as they are such. 
^670 Vlxvsw Hisi . Fttg. VI. 291 True fortitude glories not 
in the feats of War, as they are such, but as they serve to 
end War soonest by a victorious Peace. 1678 Cudworth 
MelU SysU 839 If Matter as such, had Life, Perception, and 
Vnderstanding belonging to it. 1732 Berkelev AlcWtr. 11. 

I 4 Is there anything in the nature of^nce, as such, that 
rpnders it a public blessing? 1777 Cowper Let. J. Hill 
25 May, His later Epistles, I think, are ivorth little, « suck^ 
but might be turned to excellent account by a young student 
of taste and judgement. 1840 Ruskin Seven Lamps vi, § 7, 
169 History, as such, was indeed entrusted to the painters 
of its interior. 1884 tr. Lotze's MeiapJu 68 The abstract 
conception of a Tiling as such. 

tSuch, adv. .nnd conj. Ohs. Also r swelce, 
Bt^ilce, swylce, (etc.) 2 swice, swilc, 2-3 
Bwulclie, 3 swTilOjSwich, suich, auyeh, 8wlc(li, 
sulo(h, 6 suche. [OE. swelce, etc., f. jty^/cSucii a,] 

A. adv. In correlation * So. rare. 

In OE. the advb. meanings are * in like manner, likewise, 
also, as well, too *, ‘ as, like *, * in such a manner, so 
a 831 Charier \n O. E. Texts 444 Mid suilce godcunde 
gode suilce iow cynlic 5 ynce. C13S6 Chaucer Eevl. 243 
Vn to swich a worthy man as he. Ibid. 684 Swiche glar- 
ynge even hadde he as an hare. 2390 Gower I. 28 

As Stiel is hardest in his kynde Above alle othre that men 
finde Of Metals, such was Rome tho The myhtieste. c 1430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xn. (1869) 182 It is a meevinge 
sercleliche suich in the code as at the firste. 1509 Barclay 
SkypofFolys (1874) I. 20S None lyueth.. Suche meke so 
holy, so wyse or pacyent, Whiche can hym selfe at euery 
tyme so gyde To please eche foie. 

b. To such an extent, so much (that). 

1776 Herd Scottish Songt I. 103 The Hogan Dutch they 
feared such. They bred a horrid stink then. 

B. conj. As if. 

^ c888 Alfred Beetk. xxxv, § 7 Wildu dior Sasr woldon to 
Irnan & stondan swilce hi tamu T^'ieren. a 2x75 Cett. Hem. 
227 Swice hi godes were. <rtx7^ Lamb.Hotn. 91 paiweorden 
alle i>os ilefede men swulche hi alle hefden ane beorte. 2205 
Lav. 3070 pe king L-eir iwer^e swa blac swich hit a blac 
do'b weoren. Ibid. 28009 up adun sat. swule 

he weore swlSeseoc, <2x250 Owl Plight. (Jesus MS.) 2533 
He chid & gred such he beo wod, 

Suohe, obs. form of Seer v. 
t SacllMn, a. Obs. In 3 ewiolclies cunnes, 

4 suchekin, 5 sichekyns. [f. Such a. + Kin' sb.^ . 
6 b. Survives in dial, (chiefly n.midl.) stichen a, \ 
sicken a. Parallel forms are Swilkin, SrccAN.] Of ! 
such a kind, this kind of. 

c 220$ LXV. 20337 Mid swulches cunnes ginnes Baldulf com 
wid innen. C2375 Cursor IT. 25253 (Fairf.) I salle no3tof 
na suchekin [Coit. suilkin] drink na mare drink wih 50U. 
CX425 St, Elizabeth of SPalheek in Anglia VIII, in After 
sichekyns merueilous. .disciplyne. 

Sn*ch-like, suxliliie, a.zndfron. [f.SucH 
a. + Like a. Cf. Sic-like, Swilk-like.] 

A. adj. Of such a kind ; of the like or a similar 
kind ; of the before-mentioned sort or character. 

1422 Yosce tr. Seer. Seer, 239 Suche-like dyuersitc may 
a man fynde in dyuerses stomakis. 2526 Tin'dale Hark 
viL 8 Many other suche lyke thinges ye do, a 2557 Mrs. M. 
Basset tr. Mords Treat. Pass. Wks, 2357/1 Hunger, 
thyrste, slepe, werines, & such like disposicions, cx6zo 
Women Saints 260 As for pa5'nted face, or colouring of 
eyes, and such like brickie brauerle. xdfe Fuller Mixt 
Contemp. {1841) 177 An old ship, some few rotten nets, and 
such-like inconsiderable accommodations. 2732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. vL §19 Glaucus, or such-like great men in the 
minute philosophy. <12774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) I. 314 A piece of butter, or some such like substance. 
1822 Lahb Elia I. Dream Childr., Peaches, nectarines, 
oranges, and such-like common baits of children. 2844 
Kihclake Eotken viii, She said, .that the practice of such- 
like arts was unholy as well as vulgar, igxo Eneycl. Brit, 
(ed. ii) XIV. 167/2 When a dog, then, is obser^-ed Co gnaw 
and eat suchlike matters,.. it should be suspected. 

-f* b. With quantitative adjs. and ellipt. Obs, 

2489 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 434/2 Shells, Dyapers, Pottes, 

. .and other siche like. 153S Jo'’B Apol. Tindale (.Arb. 3S) 
He calleth the same the lyfe of condempnacion ordampnable 
lyfe..withmanysichelyke. i6x4Sr.LDEN 7 ’/V/«/fc«, 6 Such 
like more occurre in ancient. . Storie very frequent. 

C. predicatively. {rare.) 

X53S Co%*EROALE Ecchts. xlv. 6 He chose Aaron his broths 
. exalted him, & made him soch like. ^2767 Mickle 
TL lix. Such was his Life;. .And suchlich trre] was his Cave. 
2874 %tCiC.T.Compar. Philol. ii. 69 Suchlike were the answers 
readily civen to the inquirer. ^ 

d. Having fonvard reference, usually with corre- 
lative as. {rare.) 

2591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. 1. 52 Such like petty crimes as 
these. 2598 Barnfield ‘ As it fell upon a day ' 39 Po«tns 
(Arh.) 221 If that one be prodigall, Bountifull, they will 
him call. .And with such-like flattering, Pitty but hee were 
a King. 1623 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. {1659) I. 2SS Such-like 
course shall Jt>e taken as was in a Hke occasion at hb Mnje^ 
ties coming into England. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 
jv. 276 Suchlike hearts As ye have. 

B. fron. Usually pi. Such-like persons or 
things; also sing., something of that kind; the 
like. Chiefly in and such-like, or suckdike. 


<12425 Vs.Ardeme's Treat, Fistula, etc. 74 Bark-duste, 
psidic, balaustie, mumme and sich like. 2535 Coverdale 
Ps. XV. 3 All my delyte is vpon the sanctes that are in the 
earth, and vpon soch like. 2535 — Ezek. xvin. 14 A sonne 
..that scith all this fathers synnes,,.feareth, nether doth 
soch like, 2535 — Gal. v. 21 'ITie dedes of y* flesh are 
manifest, which are these :..dronkennes. glotony, and soch 
like. 1572 Dicces Pantom, i. xxviii. Ij, Marked uppon a 
slate or such like. 2579 Mem.Si.Gilesj, Durham (Surtees) 
2 Payde to Richard Gylson..for layinge up earthe to y* 
whicke ij.s, vj.d,^ Item payde to Rycharde Robinson for 
suche lyke ius. iij.d. 2592 in J. MorrU Troiihles Cath, 
Forefathers iiZjy) 32 Tliose lettcrsare carried to TopchTte 
or such like. 2669 Worlidce Syst. Agric, (i68i> 214 
These Bushes, Brakes, and suchlike. <22774 Goldsm. Surv. 
Exp. Philos. (1776) I. 191 A smooth marble hearth-stone, 
or such like. 2B65 Kingsley Hereto, xl, He has a ring or 
two left, or an owch, or such like. 28& Routledge's Ev. 
Boys Ann, 6 There’s thorns and such-like as high as my 
head. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic, etc. 193 A bard, sir, 
famed of yore, Went where suchlike used to go, 
t b. as in A. d. Obs. rare. 

2676 Hale Contempl. 1. 7 These, and such like as these. 

Snehness (s»-tjnes). [f. Sdch a. + -NESS.] 
The condition or quality of being such ; quality. 

In occasional use only, exc. in the language of modem 
philosophy. 

C960 vEthclwold Rule Si. Benet (Schroer 1885) 89 Sy 
gebrotirum reafxeseald be swilcuesseand stahele batre stowe 
behyonNvunlaa. cxooo Sax. Leee/td. I. 260 Mid sumum 
o 3 rum mete semenegedne be baste swylcnysvc \>t seo un- 
trumays bonne byS. 2674 N. Fairfax Bt/lk ^ Selv. To Rdr., 
Either as they have Beings from God, ora Suchness of being 
from our handy-vvork. lbid.^i, 182. 1842S1RW. Hamilton 
Diss, in Reid's /PX’X. (1846) 856/2 The Primary’ IQualities 
of Bodyl are less properly denominated Qualities (Such- 
nesses). 2878 W. Barnes Engl. Speeck-craft 12 Mark-words 
..of suchne.ss, as good, bad. 18^ Dzikwicki Wyclifs De 
Legiea III. Introd. p. xxvii, Becoming is a change, not of 
the subject, but of its * suchness'. 

Suchon : see Such a. 28. 

Sncliwise (su'tjwaiz), adv. rare. [Short for in 
such wise: see Such <i. 37. Cf. G. solchenveise.'] 
In such a manner. 

c 137s Cursor M. 11971 (Fairf.) Wirkno^t suche wise [Co/A 
bis wbe). xsspbAureliotflsab.I^vxy, Suche wisethat the great 
loue that the father bore her, greu^ her meruelousHe sore. 
1875 Morris xEn. v. 303 And now amidmost of all these 
suchwase <Eneas spake. 1890 — Earthly Par. 293/2 Such, 
wise [ed. 1870 so far] things went With Ingibiorg, ihat fetc.X 

Suck (sok), sb.^ Also 4-5 fiouke, 6 Sc. sowk, 
sulk, 6-7 sucke, 8-9 dial, souk, sook, [f. Suck v. 
Cf. Sock j^. 3 ] 

L a. The action or an act of sucking milk from 
the breast ; the milk or other fluid socked at one 
time. At suck, engaged in sucking. 

23,. 5 . (Vernon MS.I'xpi When heo hedde i$me 

be child a souke. 2500-^0 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 24 My new 
spanit howffing fra the sowk. 2535 Coverdale Isa. xxviii. 

9 The children, which are weened from suck or taken from 
the brestes. a 1586 Sidney Arcatiia (1622) 422 0 mother of 
mine, what a deathfuU sucke haue you giuen me? 1852 
Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 2293 Who loved 
Rome’s wolf, with demi-gods at suck, Or ere wc loved 
truth's own divinity, 291* D. Crawford Thinking Black r. 
viL 117 He wants everything, cveoaliteralsuck of your blood. 

b. The application of suction by the month 
either to an external object (e.g. a wound, a pipe) 
or internally. 

2760 Sterne in Traill S/emev. (1882) 53, I saw the cut, 
gave it (j<r. my fingerj a suck, wapt it up, and thought no 
more about it. 2849 Cupples Green Hand iii, A rough 
voice., was chanting the sea-song,, in a curious sleepy kind 
of drone, interrupted every now and then by the suck of bis 
pipe, x8^ Latto Tam. Bodkin^ ii. 12 Toastin’ his taes at 
a roarin’ peat-fire, an* takin' a quiet sook o* bis^ rusty cutty, 
x8^ Hardy vi, She gave. .an adroit little suck to 

the interior of each of her checks.^ 

2 , A small draught of liquid ; a drink, a sup, 

1625 ^[assincrr New Way i, i, Wellborn. No bouse, nor 
no tobacco? Tapwell. Not a suck, sir. Nor the remainder 
of a single can, ijgz Burns Weary Fund 0* Tow, There 
sat a bottle in a bole.. .And ay she took the tiihcr souk, 

•To drouk the stouric towv 2862 Reade Cloister ^ H. I. 27 
’Tis a sonpe-au-%'in...Have a suck. 
fS. Milk sucked (or to be sucked) from the 
breast; mother’s milk. Obs. 

15S4 Cocan Haven Health exxy'ii. (1636) 244 To old men, 
wine is as sucke to young children. 2592 Child-Marriages 
144 I f the said J ohn Richardson , , doe cause the said Bastard 
Childe to be sufficiently nursed., and kept, with apparell. 
Suck, aitendinge, and all other necessaries nedfull or be- 
longing to such a childe. 2596 Spenser State Irel. ^Vks- 
(Globe) 638/2 A^ong children.. drawe unto themselves, to- 
gither with tbejT sucke, even the nature and disposition of 
theyr nurses. xCrxj Tar&YX.'L Four f. Beasts rzz Their dam 
hath no suck for them, til she hath bene six or seauen 
houres w ith the male. 2655 Culpepper, etc. Rh erius \-i. v, 

136 Therefore when Children have it from their Sud^ let 
the Nurse be changed. 

+ b. jig. Sustenance. Obs. 

2584 CocAK Haven Health (1636) 224, I had rather be 
without sucke, than that any man, through his intemperate 
feeding, should have cause to fee mee or feed me. 

•f 4 . Strong drink ; tipple, slang. Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crcw.Suek, W^ne or strong Drink. 
This is rum Suck, it is cxccMent Tipple. 

5 . Tlie drawing of air by suction ; occas. a draught 
or current of air; spec, in Coal-mining, the back- 
ward suction of air folIo%ving an explosion of nre- 
d.amp. ^ , 

2667 Boyle in PkxL Trarj. II. 5S* -“^koat ibc seventh 
suck, it [sc, phosphorescent rotten wood] seemed to grow 


a httle more dim. 2B48 Kingsley Veasi J, A cold suck of 
wind just proved its existence by tooth-aches on the north 
side of all faces. 2880 Leeds Mercury 13 Sept. 8 The pit 
took * suck ’ again and the air current, such as it was, 
came ngbt. 

6. The sucking action of eddying or swirling 
water ; the sound caused by this; locally, the place 
at which a body of water moves in such a way as 
to suck objects into its vortex. 

Suck of the grouTui i see guot. 1893. 

C2220 Bestiary 578 De sipes sinken mitte suk, ne cumen 
he nummor up. 

2778 F, Hutchins Descr. I'lrgtnia 33 About 200 miles 
above these shoals, is, what is ^lled, the Whirl, or Suck, 
occasioned, I imagine, by the high mountain, which there 
TOnfines the River. 2849 Cupples Green Hand xviii, By 
this time we were already in the suck of the channel. 
1863 W. Lancaster Praeterita 41 Its hissing suck of 
waves. 2878 Cuyler Pointed Papers sxa When the pilot., 
finds that she will not obey the helm, he knows that he is 
within the suck of the whirlpool of Char^’bdis. 1891 C 
Roberts Adrift Avier, 227 The suck of the w'ater was very 
strong, and I could feel it pull me back like a strong cur- 
rent. 2893 Leisure Hour 679 A ship U always faster in 
deep water than in shallow, owing to what seamen call the 
suck of the ground, which is only a w’ay of saying that the 
bulk a ship displaces must be in small proportion to the 
depth beneath her keel if it is to spread itself readilyaround 
her. 2904 W. Churchill Crossing n. x. 364 The mighty 
current . . lashed itself into a hundred sucks and whirK 

7 . slang. A deception ; a disappointing event or 
resulL Also suck-in. 

2856 Dow S^ii. 1 1 . 316 (Bartlett) A monstrou-s humbug — 
a grand suck in. 287* S. de Vere Americanisms 639 Suck 
in, as a noun and as a verb, is a graphic Western phrase to 
express deception.^ 2B77 N. W. Line. Gloss., Suck, Suckdn, 
an imposition, a disappointment. 

8. pL Sweetmeats. Also collect, sing. coUoq. 

2858 Hughes White Horsevx. no Nuts and apples, 

and ginger-bread, and all sorts of sucks and food. 2865 
Good Words 325 They sometimes get a ’knob o’ suck’ (a 
piece ofsweetslufr)on Saturday. 

^ To give suck ; see Suck v, 16. 

Suck (sok), sb?‘ Chiefly nav. and w.niidl. 
Also 6 sucke. [app. var. of Sock j- 5,2 Cf. Sough 
sb. 3 j A ploughshare, 

2409 [see Sucking 2570 Levins Manip. 185/1 Ye 

Sucke of a plow. 1588 Lane. < 5 * Cheshire Wills (Chetham 
Soc.) IL 149 One sucke and one cuhor. r688 Houie 
Armoury iii, vuL 333/2 The Sough, or Suck, is that as 
Plows into the ground. 2725 Fam. Diet, s.v. Earth B bb/i 
The Plowman., will not., w able to point the Suck where 
be would. 2798 Trans, Soc, Arts XVI, x66 For hoeing, I 
have shares or sucks, in the shape of a trowel, which I can 
fix on the points of the drills. x8oo Rob. Nixon's Chesk, 
Pr^keciesvtnz (1873) 42 Between the sickle and the suck, 

All England shall have a pluck. 2879 Miss Jackson 
Skropsk. Word-bk. 2886 Cheshire Gloss. 

•foUCk, Obs, Also sucke. Variant spell- 
ing of Sue, prob. influenced by Suck v. 

2560 Wards tr. Alexis' Seer, 11. 24 b, The suck or Juice of 
a radbh roote. 2567 Painter Pat. Pleas, II. 246 The sucke 
Sc marrow of his bones. 2622 Lodge Summary cf Du 
Barias i. 270 A liquid and fluent matter, composw of that 
sucke which fumisheth theStomacke. 2632 A.B. Xx.Lessius' 

De Prov. Num. ixo The fruit serues for the continuance of 
the seed,, .and therefore they are more full of suck. ^2635 
Swan S/ee. Mundi vi. (1643) 297 Succinum is a Bituminous 
suck or Juice of the earth. 

Suck (st^k), V. Forms : Tres. stem, J Bucan, 
2-3 suke(n, 3-4 souken,4-6 souke, sowke, 4-7 
soke, 5~7 sucke, (4 sooke, soukke, socon, sugke, 
suk, S'c. swk, JCcfit. zouke, 4, 9 Sc, sook, 6 
soucke, sowk, suke, soulk, Sc, soik, sulk, 6, 9 
souk, 6-7 souck, 7 Anglo-Irish shoke, 8 dial, 
seawke), d- suc^ Fa. t, a, strong, i *8eac, 

(//. sucon, -un), 2-3 suke, 3 ssec, soc, 3-4 sec, 
EOk, Bek(e, 3-5 soke, 4-5 secke, sak, 80 uk(e, 
sowk(e, Bwoke, 5 sook; B- weak. 4 soukid, 
sowkid, Sc. swkyt, 4-5 souked, 5-6 sowked, 6 
sokid, 6-8 suck*d, suckt, 6 - sucked. Fa. pple, 
a. strotig I -socen, 4soktLn,Buken, 8oke,i-soke, 

5 soken, -yn, 7 sucken ; weak. 4 soukid, Se, 
BUkit, £-6 sowked, 6 souked, -it, sowkit, 6-8 
suck’d, suckt, 7 Buckd, 6- sucked. \ 0 \L.sucan, 
corresp. to L. siigire, OH’, sugim, f. root sug-. A 
parallel root siik- (cf. L. sucus juice) is represented 
by OE. sdgan, MLG., MDu. sllgen (Du. zuigen), 
OHG. sagan {MHG. stlgen, G. saugen), ON. st'ga. 

This verb is related by ablaut to soak, -with which there is 
some contact of meaning, see sense 21 below, SvcKincp/l. 

<2. 5, and Soak t>. 8 b, c, 10.] , 

I, 1 . irons. To draw (liquid, milk from the 
breast) into the raocih by contracting llie muscles 
of the lips, cheeks, and tongue so as to produce a 
partial \’acuum. , . e y 

eSas Vesp. Hymr.s vii, Sucun ff 

tnimum stane. ciooo tom vElffic 

did mucit he meolc sucaS, ^ 

Horn. II/4E8 Da ongunnon calle ?a narddran to ccowcmc 
heora flasc and heora hlc^ sucan. 

sec he mile bet h»ne uedde. a xw A Cemmandm.j,^ m 
£. E. P. (1S62) 26 Bcscch w^im. . fok ^ 

brest. 23.. AT. 6139, ‘Hiey. -Soken h^ebl^ 

flesch to-gnowc. c 2440 
I^toode alle hat 

Husb 5 60 The calfe wj'II soucke « moche mylke, k be 
able 1*0 kylL as it is wertbe. 1528 Shaks. 7 i/. ii. iil 144 
The niilke thou suck’si from her did lurne to Mmble. irio 
tv? iSnc Heathen Cods 4- Heroes x\. (1722) 45 He is said to 
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have gain’d his Immortality by the Milk he suckt from her. f 
X774 (JOLDSM. Nai, Hist. (1776) IV. 70 The weasel, where it | 
once fastens,holds,and continuing also to suck the blood at 
the same time, weakens its antagonist, 180. in Dickson 
Praci, Aerie, (1805) II. 1058 If an ewe gives more milk 
than its lamb will suck. 1825 Scott Talisvt, xxi. Suck the 
poison from his wound, one of you. 1848 Steinmetz Hist, 
Jesuits I. 212 Ignatius.. even applied his mouth to their 
ulcers, and sucked the purulent discharge. 1848 ThaiCKeray 
Van, Fair bcii, The knowing v/ay in which he sipped, or 
rather sucked, the Johannisberger. 

b. Of flies, etc. drawing blood, bees extracting 
Honey from flowers ; also of flowers ‘ drinking ’ the 
dew, etc. 

X340 Ayenh, 136 i^e smale ule^e ket..of h® floures zoucb 
bane deau huerof hi makeb b®t hony. 1422 Yonce tr. Seer, 
Seer. 180 The flyes tbyke lay on hym that his blode soke. 
1474 Caxtom Chesse n. y. fiSBs) 66 I^Iany flyes satte vpon 
the scores and souked his blood. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI^ 
jv. L lOQ Drones sucke not Eagles blood, but rob Bee*biues. 
1637 hliLTON Lycidas 140 Throw hither all your quaint 
cnameld eyes, That on the green terf suck the honied 
showTes. ci645HowELi.Z.tf//.iii.iv. (1802) 517 The Bee and 
the Spider suck honey and poison out of one Ilowcr. 2820 
Shelley Promeih, IJnb. in. iii. 102 Night*folded flowers 
Shall sack unwithering hues in theirrepose. 1833 \yoRDsw. 
Wamine 33 Like the bee That sucks from niountain*heath 
her honey fee. 

c. To suck the blood of (fig.) : to exhaust the 
lesouTces of, drain the life out of. (Cf. Blood- 

SUOK V,') 

1583 Stubbes Anai, Ahu5,\\,{\ZZi\'j Hemeanelhtosucke 
thy bloud. 1584 Greene Mirr, Modesiie ^Vks. (Grosart) 

III. 17 These txvo cursed caitifes.. concluded when they 
might findc hir alone, to sucke the hloude of this innocent 
lambe. 1610 Holland Catndetis Brit. (1637) 49 The 
Lieutenant, cruellyto suck their bloud, and the Procuratour 
asgreedytopreieupon that substance. Ivaniice 

vii, The wealth he nad acquired by sucking the blood of his 
miserable victims, had but swelled him likea bloated spider. 

d. To suck ends fill ; see Fill sb?- i. 

C147S Songs ^ Carols xlvi. (Percy Soc.) 50 He tokc hyr 
lovely by the pape,..And sok hys fyll of the lycowr. 1798 
WoBDSW. * Her Fyes are IVtld* 84 My little babe ! thy lips 
are still. And thou hast almo.st sucked thy All. 1805 Dick- 
son Pract. Agric. II. 981 Young calves when permitted to 
suck their All are often seized with a looseness. 1818 Scott 
Hrt, Midi, xxxix, I wad wuss ye, if Gowans, the brocklt 
cow, has a quey, that she suld suck her fill of milk. 

e. iransf, and/^. or in fig. context. 

13.. Bonaveiitura's Medit, J)ys sermoun at cr>*stys 
brest slepyng he soke. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C xtit. 53 Cnst 
..bad hem souken of bus brest sauete for s>*nne. 1580 Jf. 
Stevtart Poems (S. T. S.) 11 . T03/5 Thocht source I soucU 
not on the sacred hill, a 1586 Sidney Asir, d* Stella Sonn. 
Ixxtii, Because a sugared kiss In sport I suckt. 2592 Shaks. 
Rem, d- Jul. v. iii. 92 Death that hath suckt the honey of thy 
breath. 159* — yen. Ad. 572 Had she then gaue ouer, 
Such nectar from his Hps she had not suckt 2600 Calh, 
Tract, 245 Y e may sie what venemous ppyson thay souk out 
of the Ministers breists. 2602 Shaks. Jut.C. n. it. 87 From 
you great Home shall sucke Reuiuing blood. 2602 ht arstoh 
Anionids Rev,\s,\^ Studious contemplation sucks tbejuyce 
From wisards cheekes. 1604 Earl Stirling Croesus i. i, 
Fairc Citie, where mine eyes first suck't the light, 2842 
Tennyson Will Waterproof 223 Thou shalt from all things 
sude Marrow of mirth and laughter. 

2. To imbibe (qualities, etc.) with the mother’s 
milk. (Cf. 5 .) 

2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. i. 266 As if we had 
sucked iniquitie togither with our nurses milke. 2588 Kvd 
Housek. Philos. Wks. (xqox) 259 That first and tender age 
of infancie. .oftentimes with the milke sucketh the conditions 
of the Nursse. 2607 Shaks. Cor, iii. ii. 120 Thy Valiantnesse < 
was minc^thou suck’st it from me. 2639 hlASSXNCER Urtnat. 
Comb, 1. 1 , 1 think they suck this knowledge in their milk. 

3. To extract or draw (moisture, goodness, etc) 
from or out of a thing ; to absorb into itself. 

2398 Trevisa BaHh. De P. R. xvn. cxxvi, (2495) 686 The 
pyth of the russhe is good to drawe water out of the erthe for 1 
U soukyih it kyndly. 2585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 14 Fra | 
tyme that onis thy sell [PhoebusJ The vapouris aoftllc sowkis i 
with smyling cheare. 2393 Shaks. Ri^t. 11^ iil Iv. 38 The I 
noysome Weedes, that, .sucke The Soyles fcriiUtie from ! 
wholesome flowers, 1657 Austen ^rrr/V 72 Great and , 
large Trees do suck and draw the fertility of the ground ex- 
ceedingly. 2697 DRYDENP’/rg'.,£ 7 fw.L 438 0ftwhoIesbcets i 
descend of slucy Rain, Suck’d by the' spongy Clouds from 
off the hlairL Ibid, iil 222 Let ’em [se. Mares] suck the 
Seed with greedy Force ; And close involve the Vigour of the 
Horse. 2847 Tennyson Princ, vil 24 She.. secs a great 
black cloud.. suck the blinding splendour from the sand. 
2880 Scribsieds Mag, Mar. 756 Treat all suckers as weeds, 
cutting them down.. before they have sucked half the life 
out of the bearing hill. 

t4. To draw or extract (money, wealth) from a 
source. Also in early use zn/r. with partitive^ Obs. 

c 2380 WvcLiF.S'/rw. Sel. Wks. II. 287 }>esprelatis. .cunnen 
summone ]?e Chirche, .from 00 place to anoher. to sooke of 
her moneye. £1386 Chaucer CooEs T. 52 To sov/ke Of 
that hebrybekanorborwe may, 1399 Lakcl. RieJt.Redeles 
rv. 9 Sellynge, hat sowkid siluer rith ffasle. 1620 Holland 
CatTtdens (1637) 756 Having first cunningly suckt a 
great masse of money from the credulous king. 

6 . To derive or extract (information, comfort, 
profit, etc.) from, ’\of, or ottt of, (Cf. 2 .) 

2533 Coverdale Ps, IzxiL 10 There out sucke they no small 
aaaontage. 2539 Cromwell in Merriman Life ff Lett. (1902) 
11 . X76 Communications at large sucked of hym. 2565 T. 
Stapleton Fortr, Faith 20 He made those notes sucked out 
of John Bale. czSoo Chalkihll Tkealma ^ Cl. (1683) 95 
^gypt Schools.. From whencehesuckt this Imowicdg. 1605 
Cst Pt. Jeronimo \\. iii. 8 Hast thou wome gownes in the 
Uniuersity.Tost loglck, suckt Philosophy? xfes BAcoNiTjx., 
7>arr/(Arb-)523 InTrauailingin one Country be shall sucke 
the Experience of many. 2725 Heakne Collect. (O.H.S,) V. 


109 Spinosa. .suck’d the first SeedsofAtheism from the famous 
Francis Vanden Ende. 2784 Cowprr Taskw. iii He sucks 
intelligence in ev’ry clime. 1822 Lamb Elia i, Compi. Decay 
0/ Beggars, Much good might be sucked from these Beggars. 
2908 M. S. Rawson Easy go Luckies xxi, Had he been a 
scholar he might have sucked a sort of delicately pungent 
comfort from an epigram ofTacitus. 2914 Marbtt in Folk‘ 
Lore XXV. 20 The active conditions that enable us to suck 
strength and increase out of the pa»ive conditions comprised 
under the term environment, 

1 6. To draw (air, breath) into the mouth ; to 
inhale (air, smoke, etc.). Obs, 

2590 Shaks. Com, Err, ii. ii. 194 They’ll sucke our 
breath, or pinch vs blacke and blew. ? 26]^ D. Murray in 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems (S.T. S.) 1 . 95 To ibem who on 
their Hills suck’d sacred Breath. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 150 Tobacco suckt through water by long canes or 
pipes. 1722-14 Pope Rafe Lock 11. 83 Some [spirits] . . suck 
the mists in grosser air below. 2717 — Eloisa 324 See my 
lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, Suck my last breath, and 
catch my flying soul ! 

7. To draw (water, air, etc.) in some direction, 
csp. by producing a racuum. Also intr, for fass, 
of the wind. 

1661 Bovlr Certain Physiol, Ess, (1669} 226 Having by 
a certain Artifice out of a large glass.. caus’d a certain 
quantity of air to be suck’d, we [etc.]. 2730-46 Thomson 
Autumn 768 Old Ocean too, suck'd thro* the porous globe, 
Had long ere now forsook his horrid bed. 2847 Tennyson 
Princ, V. 339 Right and left Suck’d from the dark heart of 
the long hills roll The torrents. 1849 Cupples Green Hand 
ii, The [gulf] stream sucks the wind with heat. Ibid, xiii, 
The air aloft appeared in the mean time to be steadying 
and sucking, 1857 Miller Elem, Client., Org. i. 27 Instead 
of sucking air through the apparatus, heat is to be very 
cautiously applied to the chlorate. 

8. To draw in so as to swallow up or engulf. 

2523 Fitzhep.d. Hush. § 2 The lande is verye toughe, and 

wolde soke the ploughe into the erthe. c 2590 Sir T, More 
(Malone Soc.) i3o6.Aswhcnawhirle-poolc sucks thecirckled 
waters. 2697 Dryden /Eneid ni. 538 Charibdis..in her 
greedy Whirl-pool sucks the Tides. 2817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam XII. ix, Like the refluence of a mighty wave Sucked 
into the loud sea. 

b. fg. To draw iu/o a course of action, etc. 

2772 Smollett Humphry Cl, (1815) 266, I am insensibly 
sucked into the channel of their manners and customs, 
1779 J. hlooRE View Soc. Fr, (1789ILL 9 Small chance will 
remain of his being sucked into the old system. 2840 De 
Quincey Essenes Wks. 1862 IX. 2S7 He is now rapidly 
approaching loa torrent that will suck himinloa new faith. 
2890 Ld. Rosebery in Daily Hews 6 May 4/2 We were 
sucked into a bouse dinner. 

II. 9 . To apply the lips to (a teat, breast, the 
mother, rmrse, or dam) for the purpose of extracting 
milk; to draw milk from with the month. 

c 2COO jElpric Saints* Lives viii. 125 Ne sceamode be to 
ceorfanne SusylfAUce? etoooAgs, Gosp. Luke xi. 

27 Eadi;; is se innoS be pc brer Sc breost pt Za suce. 
CZ205 Lay. 3026 pa tittes bet bu suke [c 1275 soke] mid 
bine Hppes. Ibid, 22981, & Vibcr his broker ba aat saic 
(<?X27S soc] his modcr. cx2y$ X! Pains 0/ Hell 135 in 
O. E. Misc, 151 Neddrcnheorc \sc. the women’s] brc’oslen 
sukeb. H andl, Synne Siib Hytshuldeago, 

and sokun ky, ^2350 Will, Palertie 2702 Yox be blissful 
bames loue b^t hire brestes souked. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 267 Hirraoder.,schcwcd hir brestes bat elber of 
hembaddc i-soke, a 1400 Octouian 366 We segh, .a wonder 
happe ; A manchyld swokc a lyoncs pappe. c 2450 Merlin 
88 To put yourc ownc cbilde to sowken a-noihcr woman. 
1538 Test, Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 85 The foil that soukes olde 
maire, 2588 Shaks. Tit. A.iv,iu 278 lie make you, .feed 
on curds and whay, and sucke the Goate. 1697 J. Lewis 
Mem, Dk. Gloucester (2789) 6 He ordered her to go to bed 
to the young prince, who soon sucked her, 2782 Cowper 
Expost. 473 Thou wast bom amid the din of arms, And 
suck'd a breast that panted with alarms. 2803 Dickson 
Pract, Agric, II, 980 When the calf is suffered to suck the 
mother, it should have the first of the milk. 

b. of bees, etc., as in i b. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil, Pilgr. 27560 As an >Teyne sowkelb 
the flyc, And hyr ratroyllcs draweth outc. 2665 Boyle Occas, 
Rejl, 67 How busie the Bees are in sucking these [blossoms]. 
z8z2 Kirby in K. & Spence Introd. Entom, (2826) I. 264 
note, A small Melitla, upon which some of these creatures 
were busy sucking the poor animat 28^ Science-Gossip 
XXV. 270/2 Union of many flowers on one inflorescence, 
which is therefore more conspicuous, and more easily sucked 
by insects, than single flowers. 
lO. To apply the lips and tongue (or analogous 
organs) to (an object) for the purpose of obtaining 
nourishment ; to extract the fluid contents of by 
such action of the mouth; to absorb (a sweetmeat) 
in the mouth by the action of the tongue and the 
muscles of the cheeks. 

To suck a person’s brainst see Brain sb. 4b. To teach 
ends grandmother to suck eggs \ see£cGxA4b. ^Tosuck 
the eggs oji to extract the * go^ness ’ of, cause to be unpro- 
ductive, To suck the monkey, see Monkey sb, 21. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6764 pai sal for threst be hevedes 
souke Of b® nedders bat on J^m sal rouke. CZ450 Cov, 
Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 28 That sory appyl that we ban sokyn 
To dethe bathe brouth ccw spouse and me. 1576 Gascoigne 
Philomene ^yks. 19x0 II. 279 Such unkinde, as let the 
cukowe flye. To sucke mine eggs. 2509 Shaks. Hen. V, i. 
ii. 172 The Wcazell (Scot) Comes sneaking, and so sucks her 
Princely Egges. ifez 2nd Pi. Return fr. Parnass. rv, ii, 
This sucks the eggs of my inuention. 2658 Rowland Ir. 
Moufet’s Theai, Ins. 2067 When be hath his belly full, he 
laics up the rest of his provant, and hangs them up by a 
thred to suck them another time. 2706 £ Ward IVooaen 
World Dies. (170S) 81 They may suck their Paws at Home in 
a whole Skin. 2750 Gray Long Story 4S A wicked Imp.. 
Who prowl’d the country far and near, ..And suck’d the eggs, 
and Jail’d the pheasants. 2774 Golosm. Hat. Hist. (1776) 

IV. 322 It is a common report, that during this time, they 


\sc, bears] live by .sucking their paws. 2780 Cowper Progr. 
Err. 530 If some mere driv’ler .suck the sugar'd fib, One that 
still needs his leading.string and bib. 1852 Viswizw Lond, 
Labour I, 204/2 The old ones wants something to suck, 
and not to chew. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. iii, A grand, 
languid nobleman in a great cap and flowered morning- 
gown, sucking oranges. 2908 M. S. Y.kwsou Easy go Luckies 
xviii, The policeman's five children (all sucking sweets). 

b. To apply the tongue and inner sides of the 
lips to (one^s teeth) so as to extract particles of 
food, 

*595 Shaks. John i. i. 292 When my knighlly.stomacke is 
suffis'd Why then I sucke my teeth. 1901 W. R. H. Trow- 
BRIDGE Lett, her Mother to Elis. xxii. 206 The people at 
Croixmarc couldn't have eaten worse than Mr. Sweetson j. . 
he sucked his teeth when he had finished. 

11. iransf, a. To draw the moisture, goodness, 
etc. from. 

2603 Evelyn De la Omni. Compi. Card. 1 . 51 Without 
douDi the Earth would not grow Lank, Meagre, and 
Hungry, as it does, if the Plants did not Suck it just as 
Animals do their Dams, itm Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. 
xvi, 246 'Tis certain that 'lurneps, when th^ stand for 
Seed, suck and impoverish the Ground exceedingly. 2879 
E. Arnold Li, Asia v. 234 In forest glades A fierce sun 
sucked the pools. 

b. To work (a pump) dry. (Cf. 19 .) 

2753 Scots Mag, Mar. 156/2 About four in the afternoon 
the pump was sucked, 1857 in Merc, Marine Mag. (2858) 

V. 8 After sucking the pumps, 1 had to keep one pump. .at 
work. 

C. To cling closely to. 

2839 Tennyson Marr.Geraint 324 Monstrous ivy-stems,, 
suck’d the joining of the stones. 

12. To draw money, information, or the like from 
(a person) ; to rob (a person or thing) of its resources 
or support ; to drain, * bleed *. 

2358 in Feuillcrat Revets Q. Eliz. (1908) 17 He will, .make 
waiste, sucke the Queue, or pynche the poore or all thre. 
1617 Sir T. Roe in Embassy (1B99) 410 In hope to getl, no 
man can escape him [the King] ; when nee bath suckd them, 
hee will not knowe them, 1752 Chesterp. Lett, cclxxii, 
When you are with des gens de robe, suck them with regard 
to the constitution and civil government, a 2774 Fercusson 
Plainstanes ff Cawsey Poems (2843) 48 And o' three shlllin's 
Scottish suck him. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 37^ The land sucked of its nourishment, by 
a small class of legitimates. 1856 Kincslcy in H. Brit. Rev, 
XXV. 22 Fathers became gradually personages who are to 
be disobeyed, sucked of their money, [etc.], 1874 Geo. 
Eliot Colt. Break/,F, 617 Who. .suck the commonwealth 
to feed their ease. 

13. With predicative adj,: To render so-and-so by 
sucking, 

2530 Palscr, 74z/s You shall se hym sucke him selfe asleepe. 
2606 Shaks. Ant. If Cl, v. ii, 313 Dost thou not see my 
Baby at my breast, That suckes the Nurse asjeepe. 1607 
Topsbll Fourf. Beasts 302 In the next morning let them 
{sc, foals] be admitted to sucke their belly full. 2725 F. 
Slave Vindic, Sugars 54 Tbb Liquor invited all Sorts of 
Flies to it,, .many of them did suck themselves drunk. zBo. 
in Dickson Pract. Agric, (1805)11. 1058 [The ewes] are, .held 
by the head till the lambs by turns suck them clean. 2879 
Burroughs Locusts Honey 11 Bees will suck them- 

selves tipsy upon varieties like the sops-of.wine. 

b. To suck dry^ to extract all the moisture or 
liquid out of by suction ; fig, to exhaust. 

tsy* Arden 0/ Feversham n, ii. 219 When she is dry suckt 
of her eager young. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, iv, viii. 53 My 
Sea shall suck them dry. 2598 Stow Surv. 470 I.ondon 
felt it most tragical! ; for then he both se>’sed their liberties, 
and sucked themselues dry, 2647 More Poems 266 
Abhorred dugs by devils sucken dry, a 2710 Addison tr. 
Virg, Fourth Georg, 295 Wks. 2722 1 . 24 Some [bees],. 
Taste ev’ry bud, and suck each blossom dry. 1^72 Ann. 
Reg, 2oy/i After one had sucked the bones quite dry,.. 
1 have seen another take them up, ..and do the same. 2^5 
Dickens Mut. Fr. iir. v, A crew of plunderers, who would 
suck me dr>' by driblets. 

14. To produce as by suction, rare. 

2849 T,^ WooLNER My Beautiful Lady, Mr Lady in 
Death xvi, The heavy sinking at her heart Sucked hollows 
in her cheek. 

m. 16. intr. Of theyoungofa mammal: Toper- 
form the action described in sense i ; to draw milk 
from the teat ; to feed from the bre.ist or udder. 

C2O0O [see Sucking///, a. i]. czsys Lamb. Horn. $ He 
mihie ridan,.uppon ba lutlhle foie bat 3et hit wes suki'nde, 
rz203 Lay, 13194 Vther wes to lutcl ba 3et he moste suken. 
e 1290 Beket 1460 in S, Eng, Leg, 148 Ne womman b*^^ was 
with childe, Ne be children bat sonkinde weren. 1303 R. 
Brunne Handt, Synne 6022 Com a pore womman . . And bare 
a chylde,.pe pappe yn pe moube as byt had soke. c*375 
.S'f, £eg. Saints xvi. {Magdalena) 670 paL.fand be child at 
be pape, lyand rycht as he sukit had. ci44a Sir Gowther 
213 He sak so sore the! {sc. the nurses] lost here lyfes. 
* 5*3 Douglas AEneis lii. vi. 74 A grele sow fereit of grysis 
Ihretty heid, Liggin on the ground . . About hir pappis sowkin. 
2523 FnziiEKB. Husb. | 39 Let them sucke as longe as the 
dammes wj'Il suffre theym. 154* Boorde DyetaryxyL (1870) 
275 All thynges the whiche dothe sucke, is nutrytyue. 2600 
Shaks. W. K. A.ni.ii. 81 To see my Ewes graze, & my Lambes 
sucke. 2606 — • Tr. ff Cr. 1. iii. 292 Tell him of Nestor, one 
that was a man When Hectors Grandsire suckt. 2687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav, 1. 167 There we saw a great 
many Women, and little Children, most of them Sucking. 
*799 Med, Jrnl. II. 44 The wet-nurse having presented it 
the breast, it took it with avidity, but it could suck but 
little, in consequence of its weak state. 2820 Shelley 
Tyr. i. 51, I suck, but no milk will come from the dug. 
2858 Churchill Dis. Childr. 30 It is desirable that a child 
should not be weaned before nine months, nor suck after 
twelve, 

b. at, ^of ^on the breast or the mother. 

c x^^oArth.tjrMerl. 8466 pousoukeof hir tat. 2377 Langl. 
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B. xr. ii6 He..hadde hem sonke for synne saufly 
at his breste [1393 a xiil 55 Souken of bus brest]. c J386 
Chaucer Prioriss' Pnl. 6 Children. .on the brest souk- 
ynge. /ix^oo Ocicittan 555 A man chyId..Sok of her as 
of a woman That wher hj-s dame., 0x460 Tovjuelcy MysU 
XXI. 57 Of my dame sen I sowkcd bad I neuer sich a nyght. 
14S5 Si. Albans^ Huniing e iv, A fawnesowk>7ipon his 
dam. XS 49 A’l Ccitniry^ Wilts (Surtees 190S) 204 Two mares 
..and two feles sucking- upon theym. aisi^ Ltnoesav 
(P itscottie) Chrcfiu Sce>t. (S.T.S.) II. 53 The zoung babe of 
hir breist sucand. xspo Spenser Q. u 1. 15 A thousand 
yong ones. .Sucking vpon her poisonous dugs. 1645 ilela. 
iioK late Wiic/us 10 The said Anne offer^ to give unto 
her daughter Sarah Coop«an Impe in the Hkenesof a gray 
Kite, to suck on the said Sarah. ^ X69X Ray Creation 1. 
(1692) 117 Sudi as are nourished with Milk, presently find 
their -way to the Paps, and suck at them. 

c. of flies drawing blood, etc., as in i b. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. 8S ^Vhere the Bee sucks, there 
snck I. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 130 How there he plunder'd 
snug, And suck'd all o’er, like an indastrious Bug. 1780 
CowpER Pro^. Err. 326 These flesh-flies of the land ; who 
fasten without merej’ on the fair, And suck, and lea>*e a 
craving maggot there. xSto Wilson Austral. Songs 99 
Honey-birds loitered to su^ at the wattle. 

'f'd. (ratts/, andy^. 06s. 
a 1548 l^KLLChron.y Etizv.Il'f eimb, Suche other as daily 
flatered hjai for their pecuHer promes (as he had many in 
deede tint daily sucked at his elbowe). 1571 Dicges Pan- 
torn. A iv, Such two footed Moules and Todes whom., 
nature hath ordayned to craule within the earth, and suck 
upon the muck. ax6z6 Bacon Hen, Vlllin Mise. JPJts. 
(1629) T65 The Crowne, which had sucked too hard, and 
now being full,.. was like to Draw lesse. 

18. To give suck (occas. give to stteJ^ : to 
give milk from the breast or udder, to snckle. Const, 
simple dat. or to. Now arch. 

Suck^ properly infin. (cf. G. xu saugen gehen^ Do. tesutgen 
geven)t is now felt as a sb. ; cf. Suck x 3 .l i a. 

c 1330 A rtk ff Mert. 2^4 Late . . H wiif it loke Of hir milk 
& 5ius it souke. 1340 Ayer^. 60 pe blonderes bi*ei) he 
dyeules noriches )>tt his children yeueh zoake. C23S5 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 237 To rokken and to yeue the clnld 
to sowke. c 1400 Pitgr. Sovole (Caxton X4S3) tv. xx. 65 Eke 
the to sowken of my brestes yafe I. 1471 Olxto.v RecuyeU 
(Sommer) la Am y not he that ye bare and gaf me souke of 
your brestes? 1588 Kyd Housek. PksL Wks. (1901) 237 
ilothers ought to giue their owne Children sucke. 2653 

H. CoG.AN tr. Pmio's Tre^. Ixiv. 257 If a mother hath a 
child which she cannot gire suck unto for some ^aluable 
consideration. xjBS J. Hunter Treat. Pen. Dis. vir. i, 3S8 
She gave suck to this second child. x8ox ^Ted. yrr.l. V. 504 
A poor woman, who ga\*e suck to a child about a y^ old. 
1858 CHURCHtLi. Dis. Childr. 30 The mother may give the 
child suck during the night or day only. 

b. without personal obj. Now^n*^. 
x38»Wvcuf jodiLap wombis that han not gendrid, 
ana the teetis whiche han not ^nun souke, 1536 Tinoals 
hlntU xxiv. ZQ To them that are with chylde, and to them 
that geve sucke CWychf nor^*schingel. j6os Shaks. Jifaeh. 

I. vii. 54 , 1 haue giuen Sucke, and know How tender 'tis to 
lone the Babe that milkes me, 1674 tr. Scheffer's Laplar.d 
X3X Those [does] that have young ones never are housed, 
but give suck wtthouL 169X Ray Creation^ i. (1692) 107 
Seeing !t would be for many reasons inconvenient for Birds 
to eiw Suck. 

l7. To suck at : {a) to take a draught of; to in- 
hale ; (3) to take a pull at (a pipe, drinking vessel). 

1584 Cocan Haven Health ccxxi. (1636) 256 M^mile it 
is to see how the Welchmen will Ij*© sucking at this drinke 
[rc. Metheglin). 1607 Dekkcr HniPs Cenjur. (1842) 49 
Snakeseucr sucking at thy breath. 18x5 J. Smith 
Set. *V Art II. Drawing out the air with the mouth by 
su(^ng at the orifice c. 1855 Bbowkikc Grananar, Funeral 

t Back to his studies., He.. Sucked^ at the flagon. 1873 
. Yates Castaway 1. «, He sat quietly sudlang away at 
his long pipe, 

18. Of inanimate ol^ects: To draw suction. 
c J220 Bestiary 568 Der oe water sukeS [iJ/.S*. sinkefl], sipes 
ge sinkeS. \.Cf. suk in L 578.] 1573 Tusser Hmi. (187S) 

47 Weede and the water so soketh and sucks, that goodnes 
from either it vtterly plucks. X87X Traits. Amer. /nsi. 
Mining Eng. I. 53 If the stamps are left. .standing in the 
pulp, between blows, the material settles around them and 
they ‘suck ' when the lift commences. 

19, Of a pump : To draw air instead of water, 
as a result of the exhaustion of the water or a 
defective valve. 

X627 Capt, J. Smith Sea. Gram, iu 9 The Pnmw sucks, 
is when the water being out, it drawes nothing but froth 
and wiude, 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) s.v. Pctr.pe^ 
The pump sucks, or is dr>’. X83X Jane Porter SirE. Sea. 
Tvart's Harr. I. 61 It [xr.^the pump] sucked, zhai is no 
more water remained within rea^ *^ 59 , 

Lo‘r Sea.V'oi/ 170 Of course she leaked. .but still xa fine 
wither the pumps would ‘suck’ in ten minutes at four- 
hour intervals. , _ ___ _ , 

Eg. x8s4 Lowell yml. in //«// in. Prose i8?o 1 . 129 
Even Bi-ron’s pump sucks sometimes, and gives an un- 
pleasant dry -wheeze. 1854 Emer^n Lett, ff Sec. 
Resources ^\’ks, (Bohn) HI. 19? ^his pump [sc. our globe] 

never sucks; these screws are never loc^ ^ , .rn. 

irar.sy: 17x0 C Shadweu./«V Quaker Deal ii. =7 The 
Bow l suc ks; Empty is the Word. ,, 

-J-IV. 20. irasis. To give snck to, suckle. 06 s. 
1607 TorSELL Feur-^. Beasts 671 So is this beast c^bl^ 
by nature to beare twice in the ycaic, and yet to sucke her 
young ones two monthes together, xflrs [see OrossuM ij- 
x 6 So R. L’Estr.<nce Erastn. Ccllog, ii- 29 He baa 
Happiness to taste the Milk of the same Breast that suck d j 
ourSaWour. , 

“t* ’V. 21- In trans. senses of Soak v. : a- To 
cause to sink in, instil, "b. To stick on^sface, to 
drink. Ohs. ^ ] 

a. XS 49 CoVEKDALE:, etc. Erasuu Par. i Tim. x6 r»ot 
bryngynge the sentence with the, that fiiuoure or malyce 


or dyroleasure or any other affeccion hath secretlye sowked 
into thee, bat of the thing selfe in dede knowen. 

b. a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v.. We'll go attei Suck 
atr FaceSf.AtVs go to Drink.. ./fe lores to Suck his Face, 
he delights in Drinking. 

VI, Specialized uses with ad vs. 

22 , irans. ^Yith various advs. : To draw by 
suction in some direction. 

1570 Poems Reform, xxiv. 80 That bludy Bouchour 

of thrisi, Soukand the sonles furth of the Sanctis 
t Shaks. Hen. P, iv. iu 17 Your faire shew 

shall suck away thtxr Soules, L^uing them but the shales 
and huskes of men. 1687 .A Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trerv. 
1. 3TW0 contrary Eddies.., which making Vessels turn round 
for some rime, su^ them down to the bottom without 
remedy. 4784 Cowper Task 11, X03 The fixt and rooted 
earth. Tormented into billow's,. .with. .hideous whirl Sucks 
down its pr^. 1806 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 
(ed. 3) It. X, One shoe suddenly sucked off by the ^ggy 
clay, 1873 G. C. Davi^ Mount, ff Mere iL 7 A head would 
pop up to suck some insect down. 1879 Browtcinc Iran 
Ivanenitch 26 The monstrous wild a.buagered to resume 
Its ancient sway, suck back the world into its womb. 

23, Suck in. 

a. To draw into the mouth by suction; to 
inhale (air, etc.); cccas. to draw in (one*s breath), etc. 

oxsso Besiiapr 5r4 Dxs cete 3 anne hise chaueles lake 3 , 
oise fisses allc in suketS. 0x400 Maukdev, (1839) 205 \V bnn 
thei schulle^eten ordrynken, thei taken thorghe aPipe..and 
sowken it im c sjfio Pnmp. Parv, (Winch.) 461 Sokyn in 
diners hyngis, or dr>mkyn yn, imbiho. x6^ tr, Chardin's 
Trav. Persia 341 There they suck in the fresh Air. 2706 
E* Wooden World Dtss. 8$ He sucks in Sraoak like 

a Virginia-Planter. xa;4S Disraeu.S3'3iV(i863) 2B2, 1 have 
bfttthed this air for a matter of half a century. I sucked 
it in when it tasted of primroses. x88^ E. Greey Bakins 
Captrre of Love iv, (19^) 28 Sacking m his breath as he 
bowed respectfully, 

b. To imbibe (qualities, etc.) vnik one’s mother’s 
milk, witk a draught. 

FcErafER Beggar's Bush il iii, I suck’d not in this 
patience with ray milk. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. v, Tbe 
notions j*ou first sucked in with your milk. X7Br Cowper 
Hope 5x8 The wretch, who once. .suck'd in dtxzy madness 
with his draught. xE^tS W. K. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. 
Ten Y. II, 201 That fatal diversity which these different 
races had sucked in with their mother’s milk. 

c. gcu. To draw or take in (Jit. and Jig^ ; to 
absorb. 

XS97 Donne Z</A Sev, Pers., Storme 62 Pumping hath 
tir'd our men, and what’s ihegaine? Seas into seas throwme, 
we suck in agaice. 1603 R Jossos Se/anus 2. ii, Those 
deeds breath honor, that do sude in gaine. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr,^ Cr. n. ii. X2 There is no Lady. .More spungie, to 
sucke in the sense of Fcare. 1678 Bontan Pitgr. l (1900) 

56 These infirmities possessed me in thy Couotiy, for there 
I suckt them in, 1728 Pope Dune. m. 58 As.. whirligigs 
twirl’d round by skilful swain, Suck the thread in, then 
yield it out again. ax774 Goldsm. Stirv. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) 1 . 64 Sometimes electric bodies suck in the electric 
fire, and sometimes they throw it out. 

d. To take in by means of the perceptive facul- 
ties. 

C1600 Chalrkiu. Thealma ^ Cl. (1683) 10 With desire 
Her ears suck’d in her speech. 1667 PErvs Diary 17 Aug., 

I have sucked in so much of the sad story of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ..that I w’as ready to weep for her. 2669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles i, ii. vSi, 1x6 This Persian Idolatrie, which the 
Israelites had suckt in. 1745 P, Thomas yml, Anson's 
Poy, 240 They could not shake off the Prejudices they had 
sucked nu 2780 Mme. D’Arblav Zr//, 27 April, Ihe por- 
tion you allowed me of your. .Journal, 1 5ud:ed to -with 
much pleasure and avidity. 1793 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. IL 
X12 He [rc. Jonson] would sit silent in learned company, 
and suck in (berides wane) their 5 e>'exal homonzs into bis 
observation. 

e. To draw in, as into a whirlpool or vortex. 
x6i6 J, La.ve Cenfn. SqrPs T. ix. 273 Which. .tetbe 

sokes and bringes men in, Wheare none, at last, shall either 
save or winn. 1663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxx^'ii. (16S7) 
4S6 The ■v>'aters began to suck him in. ^2728 Pope Dune. il 
332 Sinking to the chin, Smit with his mien iheMud-nymphs 
suck’d him in. 2807 Wordstv. Blvtd Highland Bey 155 
The tide retreated from the shore. And su^cd, and suck^ 
him in. 2849 LYELLZU<f Visit UH. (1850) II. 26S He bad 
seen the water rush through the opening at the rate of tea 
miles an hour, sucking in several ^t boats. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits. Wealth Wks. (Bohn) IL 75 The poor-rate -was 
sud^g in the solvent classes. 

£ dial, and slang. To take in, cheat, deceive. 

2842 * Mrs. Claixrs 'Forest Life I. xxiL 235 , 1 a’n’t bound 
to drire nobody in the middle of the night, ..so don’t j'ou 
try to suck me lu there. 01850 ‘Dow Jr,* in jerdan Yankee 
Hztm, (xS«) 113 The Briti^ got pretty nicely sucked in, 
when oar Dutch grandaddies went to smoking on the Bat- 
tery, and concealed it beneath a cloud of tobacco fume. 
X909 Wesim. Gaz. 15 May 3/3 You’ve tried to run a ship 
on the cheap and be^ suck^ in. 

g. intr. To ca^ favour vnih. Sc. 

He tells tales on the 
ic molster. 


1899 Crockett KH Kennedy 057 
rest of the scholars, to sook-in w-i* thi 

24. Sack out. 

a. irans. To draw out or extract by or as by 
suction. Also in fig. context. 

CX373 Sc. Leg.Saints xL {Synwn tjr yudas) 321 J?a..bad 
J>c edris suk owt fastc al I>e v'enyme. 2398 X*e\'isa Barth. 
De P.R. IV, viL (2495)90 Fb’cs and wormes that ssyp on 
flesshe and sucke out the blode. c 2440 Pallad. on el use. 
XI. 26 Sowehit not,Htsowk 5 thoutthesweteOf euety lend. 
2S3S Coveroale Ps. I xxiv. S As for the dregges iherof, all y* 
vmgodly of the earth shal drj-nke them, & sudee them ouL 
2563 T. Gale Antidot. e ii. a It [a medicine] su^eth ouie 
superfluous moj*sCnre in dropsyes. 2621 Erek- 

34 Thou shall eucn drinke it and sud:e it ouL 2615-29 
Flctcher, etc, Q. CcrirJh jx. iv, Thty look like potch d 


Eg^ with souls suckt out Empty and full of wdnd. a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 24 Aug. 2678, The flannell sucking out the 
moistur^ X7S3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl. s. v. Sucking, The 
tip [of the tongue] is again employal to the sucking oat 
more milk 2843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 11. iv. 78 Everj* fresh 
Jew sticking on him like a fresh borselee^, sucking bis 
and our life out, 2863 T\lotL Earl^ Hist, Man. xiii. 363 
Iney pretend to cure the sick by suclung out stones through 
their skin. 

'Y b. To extract (information or profit). 06s. 

. *54® Peters Hen. PHI, XI. 14 His Majestes pleasure 
15 , that sucking out as moche as ye may to what other coa- 
diaons they inil descende, you shall [etc.]. 26^ E. G[EtM- 
stos'eJ D'Acosfa's Hist, Indies To Hdr., Every one may 
sucke out some profit for himselfe. 

t c. To drain. 06s. 

2687 MitcE Gt, Fr. Diet. n. s.v., He suckt out (or suckt 
up) the Bottle. 

25. Suck up. 

a. trans. To draw up into the mouth by suction* 
Also, ^to drain the contents of. 

H 4450 Myec (2502)2811 5 efadropeof blod-.Fallei'pon J>e 
corjwras, Sowke hyt vp a-non-ry^t. 2560 BiSle (Geneva) Job 
xxxix. 33 His yong ones al^ sucke vp blood. 2577 B. Googe 
HereshacJCs Huso. iv. (2586) 18S TheToade bloweth them, 
and sucketh them [rc. bees] vp at their owne doores. 2601 
Shaks. yul. C, ii. L 262 Is it Phi-si^l To walke ^braced, 
and sucke vp the humours Of the danke Morning? 2668 
Wilkins Real Char, xl xx. § 2. 236 Sucking up the breath. 
2687[see24c). 2774 Goldsm. ^ rj/.{i 770 IV. 264 The 

elephant dips the end of its trunk into the water, and sucks 
up justas much asfills that great fleshy tube. 2840 Ctevier's 
Anim. Kingd. 207 The Sun-birds. .subsist on the nectar of 
flowers, which they suck up. 

b. To draw up as by suction or the creation of 
a vacuum ; to absorb (liquid) ; to draw up (mois- 
ture) by heat ; also, to draw up moisture from. 

2530 Palscr. 742/2 As the yerth^ or a sponge sneketh up 
water, 2590 Shaks. Mids. JV, n. L 89 The Windes..baue 
suck'd ^’p from the sea Contagious fogges. 2^ Jas. I. 
Counterbl. to Tobacco (Arb.) 204 The smoakie vapours 
sucked yp by the Sunne. 2630 Drayton Muses Elia., Hoah's 
Flood 2^ By this the Sunne had suckt vp the I'aste deepc. 
26S3 Moxos MeeJu Exerc., Priniitrg xxiv. p 19 He rubs it 
{sc. the sponge] over. .the Tympan, to Sude up the Water. 
28*5 J. hiicHOLSON Oper. MeHu 202 To prevent the forma- 
tion of a \*acuum in the rising bucket, or what is called 
by the mfller ‘sucking up the tail-water’. 2863 Kingsley 
Water-Bah. (2874) 55 The burning sun on the fells had 
sucked him up; but the damp heat of the woody crag 
sacked him up still more. 2877 Huxley Pkysiogr, 71 The 
thread constantly sucks up the liquid, 

f c. To absorb by a mental process ; to drink in. 
xfez Marston Antonio's Rev.y. vx, Mayhb stile. .have 
gentle presence, and the sceans suckt up By calme attention 
of choyce audience. cxSxo Women Saints Sg The holie 
>’irgin.. sucked vpand exhaled her aaislers.. praises of her 
celestiall Loues exctllende. 

d. To swallow up. 

i6xt SsAKS. Cymb. m. 1. 22 Roaring Waters, With Sands 
that will not beare yonr Enemies Boate% But sucke them 
vp to' th’Top-mast, 2650 Co7itemp.Hist.Irel.t\t. ArcharoL 
Soa) IL 101 This good sendee iheyhauedon to his Maj«tie 
after shokinge up thesweete and substance of his Catholicke 
subjects of Monster. 2795 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 - 
WHt. (1832) HI. S2 Britain will suck up that commerce 
which fonnerly flowed to .Amsterdam, 2869 Lowell 
V, ^Vi5e Data’s province, year by year, Like a great sponge, 
sucked wealth and plenty up. 

e, intr. To stick up to, to cuny favoar u-ith ; to 
toady to. (Also without to.) Schoolboy slang. 

2860 Hetien's Slang Diet. (ed. 2) 231 Suckup, ‘to suck up 
to a person *, to insinuate oneself into hb good graces. 28^ 
Annie Thomas Blotted out xvi, I can’t suck up to snobs 
because they happen to be in power and to have patronage. 
1899 E. Phillpotts Human Fowle sudeed op to 

him. .and buttered him at all rimes, 2005 H. A Vachell 
Hill d, * Afterwards *, John continued, *1 tried to suck-up. 

1 asked j'on to come and bare some food.* 

Suck-, the verb-stem used in combination : 
ffuck-fiah = Sdckeb sb, ii; f suck-fist £Fjst 
s6.^, a toady; f suck-giver [fi phr. give suckt 
see Suck v. iq, a wet-nurse; f suck-hole?; 
suek-jaok [partial transl. of Pg. papajaca, f , papar 
to swallow + jaca (locally) little crab], a fish (see 
quot.) ; suck-lamb [tr. G. sauglamtn ; cf. Sock- 
L-Utb], a sucking lamb; f suck- nurse, a wet- 
nurse ; *1* suck-pint = Suck-bottle 2 ; f suck- 
purse, an extortioner ; f suck-spigot — Suck- 
bottle 2 ; also allrib. ; f suck-stone, a remora 
or sucking-fish; suck-(a)-thmnb, a child that 
sucks its thumb ; also attrib. 

2753 Chambers' Cyel. SuppL, *Suck-Jish. . .an English 
fortherrwc^rff,orrcAf«rtJof ArtedL 2758 ^V. BoRtASSAtf/. 
Hist. Cornv. 2fo, I found on Careg-killas, in Mount s Bay, 
a particular kind of suck-fish [Lepndegaster cornu. :eneis\. 

2876 Goode Fishes cf Bermudas in Lepteelieneis nauera.et 
..and Piheifichthys lir.ea!us..?ae probably the most com- 
mon spedes of ‘Suck-fish 'found here. 1622 Cotcu., Hume- 
vesneiread rwr], a*5ucke-fisL iSS* T.W^n Logeits^) 

Sob, Wee Engli<hemsa knowe (not ondy by hwesai^ but 
also by good experiore) 


iniquiiyat hbowa *suckhoI& . 

177 Sebasies Maderefisis.. Little Kock-fisb, or Snck-jack. 

/bid. 2t 5 Its secoad Portuguese name of Pajw-Jaci , or 
Sncl-.ta-V. it has earned by its troublesome addiction to 
.h. Maca ’ 

ro Jrat 1/6 Gnroin 'iuck lamb, « 4d. H. Bn.t, 

Lake’s CcUc<!. Mtns. (165=) 315 Xh'T rampcllrf -o=tn 
with childeand •suck-ouiscs to fast. 26x2 Cotcxl, Humeux, 
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SUCEBB, 


It *sncJcc«pmte, or swilI*pot; a notable drunkard. 1586 
Sir E. Hoby tr. CoptetU Polit. Disc. Truth ['l*he^] winde 
tbemselues out of tne handes of these *suckpurses long, succe- 
ioursesi 1585 Hicins Juniui Notnenci. 425 EbriosuSt»» 
a dronkard: a *suckspigget. 1639 Hors & Rob. Ga-te 
Lang, Uni, Ixxxiv. § 8*3 A common drunkard (a suck*spig* 
got, swill.bowl) that is alwaies bibbing. x66j K. W. Conf. 
Ckarac.f Cawbr. Minion (z86o) 82 She’s a fine fmacle 
Cambridge production, got by and aiming no higher then 
some suckspvckct sophistcr, i6oa Withats' Diet, 37 A little 
Fishe called a *Suckstone, y* staicth a ship vndcr saile. 
i66x Lo\'Ell /iist. Anim, ^ Min. 235 Suckstone. Remora. 
Thcyare said by their ma^eiick vertue to stop ships. 18.. 
Shock-headed Peter^ I said the Scissors Man would come, 
To disobedient *Suck-a-Thumb. X890 E. Warren Laugh- 
ing Eyes 50 A helpless suck-thumb infant. 

. Suc^ble (sr kab’l), a, and sb, rare. [f. Suck 
V. + -ABLE.] A. adj. That can be sucked. B. sb, 
A suckable kind of food. 

1846 M. WiLLiAMS»SVi///m Gram. p. 9 Thisdivision of food 
into four kinds, lickables, drinkables, cbewables, and suck- 
ables, is not unusual in Indian writings, 186$ Morn, Star 
S^t. 25 They sucked the sweets of ail that was suckable. 

Suckabob (sr-kabpb). rare. [f. Suck v."] A 
sweetmeat that is sucked in the mouth. 

*888 J. PayiI Myst. Mirbridge v, The British lollipop or 
suckaliob. 

Su‘ck-lj o^rfcle. [f. Suck- + Bottle ji.] 

1 . An infant’s feeding-bottle. (Cf. Scokisg-bottle.) 

1641 Bromc Joviall Crew v. Wks. 1873 450 Nephew Mar- 
tin, still the Childe W'ith a Suck-bottle of Sack. Z674 tr. 
SekeffePs Lapland 123 Rain-deers milk.. is grosser 

and thicker then they can well draw out of a suck-bottle. 

[W. King] Usef. Trans.^ Philos, Mar. & Apr. 56 The 
Child must have Presents of Silver Caudle-Cups, Porringers, 
Spoons, and Suck-Bottles. 2853 Housek, IPonlsVlll. 146/r 
They will furnish you with every assistance you can want ; 
a valet-de-cbambre, . . a nurse-maid, and, tbanxs to the suck- 
bottle, even a nurse. 

2 . A tippler. Also as a quasi-proper name. 
^2653 Brone Love-sick Cri. v. ii, What saves old Suck- 

bottle? 1707 Ward Terrse-Jilius No. 2. 9 Such a SwIII- 
BeU/d Suck-Bottle. 

Sucked (srbt),///. a. [f. Scck v. +-ed 1 .] Tn 
Tarious senses of the verb ; extracted, absorbed, or 
depleted by snetion. 

Sucked orange I see Orange sb,^ % b. 
x6oo Shaks. V,L. IV. iii, 127 Did helcaue him there 
Food to the suck'd and hungry Lyonnesse? %66j Milton 
P. L, X* 633 Nigh burst With suckt and glutted ofcil. 18*4 
Miss Ferrier Inker, Ixxii, Pretty 1 — what makes her pretty? 
~wi’ a face like a sooket car^ I 1857 W. E. Gladstone 
in Morley Life (1903) I. iv. viiu 561 Bat for Pisraeli, who 
could not be thrown away Hke a sucked orange. z88z Ensor 
yoitm, Nubia viii. 73 ^e sucked and iiiarrowlcss bones. 
1904 Brit, Med, yml, 17 Sept. 66$ Some half dozen (mag- 
gots] which were filled with recently sucked blood. 29^ 
C. Mansfield Girl ^ Cods xxiii, The streets seemed filled 
with drunkards, sucked oranges, not chestnuts, sore noses and 
chilblains. i^OxesuAMCreat-f/eartGillia/txViu.^io Baby 
Gillian .. waved a sucked pink thumb at him and his men. 

b. Sucked stone j a honeycombed stone occurring 
in the tin lodes of Cornwall. 

2778 Peyce Min. Cornub. 90 The Lode itself.. is cavern- 
ous, and full of holes, thence ^called a Sucked Stone by the 
'I’inners. 1824 W. Phillips in Trans. Geo!. Soc. II, xi8. 

Su-ok-egg. [f. SnoK- + Egg jAI] a. An 
animal that is reputed to suck eggs, e.g. a weasel, 
cuckoo ; an avaricious person, b. A young 
fellow; slang, ‘a silly person’ (Barrere &Leland). 

2609 Armin Maids of More-Cl, Cxijb, Where’s this suck- 
<^ge, wheres Jack a boy? 16. . Middleton, eta Old Law iii. 
njUTiis beard cannot get children, you lanksuck-eggs, Unless 
such weasels come from court £0 help us. 01640 (Shirley] 
Capt, Underwity.i. in Bullen Old PI. (1883) II, 395 C071. Is 
there not a wcesill crept into your Chamber, l^y?.,A 
Mounsier suckleggc {sic). S/s. Do you take my Cham wr for 
a henns neast? 1685 Crowse Sir C. Nice ir, A Schollcr 
M2dam?^a Schollers Egg—emptyed by old suck-Eggs, of 
all that Nature gave me. 2836 Haliburtoji Clockm. Ser. i. 
V. (1B39) 1 guess, said he, if General Campbell knew what 
sort of a man that are magistrate was, he’d disband him 
pretty quick, he's a regular suck-egg. 2831 Sternberg 
Dial. Northants. 109 Suck^ Suck-egg^ the cuckoo; also 
applied to a stupid fellow. 

c, attrib, 'Fhat sucks eggs. 

1^2 Quarles Hist. Samson ‘Wks. (Grosart) II. t^i The 
suck-^gge Wcasell. 2658 Rowland tr. Mou/et's Theat, Ins. 
934 Of the first kiode is the Flesh-fly, Horse-fly, Oxe.fiy, 
the Snek-egge-fly. ^ 

Suc^en (szrksn), sb^ Sc. Forms ; 5 sukkin, 
Bwken, 5“7 euckin, 6 8ti(c)k7ii, 9 shucken, 7- 
sucken- [Variant of Soken. The orig. meaning 
is ‘ resort ’ (sc. to a particular mill).] 

1 . The duty and liability of tenants within a 
district astricted to a mill. (See Thiblage 2 and 
cf. SoKE^’ 2 b.) *{• Also occas. the meal ground at 

such a mill, 

2433 Charters, eta Edinb. (1871) 55 With the suckins, 
thryl muUr^and al freedomts langand thiurto. 1483 Acta 
Datn. Audit. (1839) 124/2 pe wrangwis withholding of be 
Jnell multure and sukkin awing to be «iid alexandris myine. 
25.. Aherd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.', He com nocht to grynd hi? 
quhyt in thair r^l as he that aucht suckyn ihareto. 2642 
Acts Pari. Scot.,, Chas. I (1814) V. 657/r Sex bollls of 
moulter or suckin qubilkis pertcinet to the Carmelite freires 
of the said burcht, 171 2 in Naime Peerage Evidence ( 1 874) 
138 All and haiU the lands of Hardbaugn and Chimieshill 
with y« multures suckens sequells and knavcship therof, 
2806 K. Jamieson Pop. Ballads I. 294 Her daddic, a cannie 
aid carl. Had shudeen and mouler a fouih. 

2 , The lands astricted to a mill ; « Teibl sb,^ 
I c ; also, tke population of such Imids. 


Cf. Insucken, Outsuckem. 

1754 Ebskihe Princ, Law Scot. 11. ix. (2757) 210 The lands 
astricted, (which are called also the thirle or sucken). 2799 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth. 397 Uhe greatest difficulty 
arises, where the mill belongs to one proprietor and the 
sucken to another. 2810. Scott Monast. xiii, Those of the 
Sucken, or enthralled ground, were liable in penalties, if, 
deviating from this thtrlage,..they carried their grain to 
another mill. 2872 Innbs Led, Scot. Legal Antiq, ii. 47 
The sucken, as we call the population thirled to a mill. 

b. tratisf. The area of a bailiff’s jurisdiction ; 
the district within which one practises or carries 
on business. 

ax6S8 J. Wallace Descr. Orkney (1693) 93 Sucken, A 
Bailifirie, so much ground as is vmTcr the Bailifls Jurisdic- 
tion. 2872 W. Alexander y, Milnds Songs <5- Poems In- 
trod. p. ix, He afterwards commenced business as a shoe- 
maker., in the parish of Durris, where he bad a sufficient 
* sucken’ to employ two men besides himself. 1872 — yohnny 
Gibb (1873) 1x7 The younger Dr. Drogemwcal, who had 
settled 'doon throu”, so as to be beyond the limits of bis 
father’s ‘ sucken'. 

Hence filn'ckener, a tenantof a sucken; Su*cken- 
ing, the astriction of tenants to a mill. 

2636 Reg- Mag.Sig.Scot, 215/2 In lie suckning, thirling, 
ct aslringcndo burgenses. 27^ Erskinb Princ, Law Scot. 
ir. ix. (1757) 214 Where there is neither an cxplicite consti- 
tution of tbirlage, nor proof of services of any sort, performed 
by the suckeners, the dominant tenement can claim none. 
1797 SlaliXt. Acc. Scot, XIK. 67 'Ike miUers. .oppress the 
sucxeners. 2820 Scott Monast,^ xHi. note. Perquisites de- 
manded by the miller, and submitted to or resisted by the 
Suckencr iw circumstances permitted. 

Su’ck^n, dial. Also -an, [Obscure forma- 
tion on the root of Suck zt.] Wet, moisture ; liquid 
manure ; = Sock sb,^ 2, 2 b. Hence Su'ckeny a, 
i6r5 W, 'Lkv^sqh Country I/ousew. Garden (1626) 7 The 
sucken of your Dwelling-house, descending into your 
Orchard (if it be cleanly conueighed) is good. Ibid. 41 The 
earth that feeds them cfecaying.. must either hauc supply of 
sucken, or else leaue tbriutng and growing. 1878 Cumberld. 
Gloss., Suckan (mispr. Suckam], .Suckeny land, moist land 
of goc» quality. 

Stl'Ck 62 I« (t, rare. [Short for hond-sticken (cf. 
love-sokeit s.v. Love sb, 16), properly a sb. = com- 
pulsory resort of a tenant to a mill for the grinding 
of his com.] Astricted to a mill ; == Thikl a. 

1x533 Fitzhere. Surv. 9b, The lordes tenauntes be called 
bonde socon. 1859 Dickinson Gloss. Words Phr, Cum- 
bertd* IX Some farms arc bound by tenure to carry their 
com to the manorial mill to be muUurcd and ground, and 
are * bond-^ucken * to that mill.] 

1878 T. Davidson Inverurie lotted. 7 The corns sucken to 
the roill. Ibid. v. 178 Conglass and Drtmmies were sucken 
to the very ancient Mill of Inveramsay. 288* in Jamieson's 
So. Diet. 

+ Sucken, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Sink v. (Cf. 
druchen.) 

*535 Ste^ AscrCron.Scot, (Rolls) I. ao His cristell eync wes 
suckm in his held. 

Su'ckeny. d^ist. Also 4 sukkenye, 7 surk- 
ney, 9 guckoney. [a. OF. soucattie, also sor-^ 
surqtianie (earlier soscJianie^sousquenie, cf. med.L. 
soscania') of Slavonic origin (cf- Polish suknia 
coat), whence also MHG- stekke/tie.J A smock. 

?<x 2366 Chaucer Ro/n, Rosexzyi She haddc on a sukkenye 
(16/^ c, edd, suckeny; orig. F. sorquanie] That not of 
hempc ne beerdis was. 2658 Phillips, Surk/tey, a kind of 
white garment like a rotchet. (1834 PlanchB Brit. Costume 
X13 The sosquenie, surquayne, or suckeney was an exterior 
garment at this period [viz. temp- Edw. JJ. 2B85 Dillon 
PairhoWs Costume Eng. 11 . 387 Sukkenye, a loose frock.) 

Sucker (s»*k9j), sb. Forms : 4 BOuker(e, 5 
Bokare, -ere, Bowker, bucoux, 6 socar, Sc. sou- 
kar, 6-7 succor, suckar, 7 soker, succur, 
shucker, 9 (in sense 4) succour, dial, sooker, 6- 
sucker, [f. Suck v. t-eeL] 

1. 1 . A young mammal before it is weaned ; 
+a child at the breast {even-sucker, see Even- 2) ; 
now spec, a sucking-pig ; a young whale-calf. 

See also Rabbit-sucker (f rabbit's sucker). 

2382 Wycuf a AIacc. ix. 29 Philip, bis euen soukcr (Vulg. 
coiTadanens ejus). 0x440 l*romp. Parv. 463/2 Sokcre, or 
be hat sokythe, sugens. 0x460 (see Rabbit-sucker 2). 
a 2549 Ih Genii. Mag. (1813) hlay 427 Rabetts socars the 
dozen, xviij<f. 2591 Percivall S_p. Did,, Mamanton o 
mamoit, a sucker- ^ 26<>7 Topsell Four-/. Beasls 673 Al- 
though the fcccundity of Swine bee great, yet it is belter to 
kil off two or three, . . for this multitude of suckers do quickly 
draw away all nourishment from thedam. 0x6x4 Fletcher 
Wit at Sev. Weapons iii. i. Sir Gr. I proml.-e you, not a 
house-Rabbit, Sir. Old K. No sucker on 'em alL 1702 
C. WooLEY yrnl. New York (18^) 38 Their [re. whales’] 
young Suckers come along with them their several courses. 
1836 Uncle Philip's Convers. Whale Fishery 253, I saw the 
whale with its sucker. 2878 Urds Diet. Arts IV. Suppl, 
380 Racks, or young rabbits about two months old.. and 
suckers, or very young rabbits. x6Z$Standardxx 
The inquiry [for pigs] was restricted, at less monw for 
suckers- 2903 T. F, Dale Riding 4- Polo Ponies lii. 45 
Fillies should be taken off the moors os suckers, 
b. Jig. A greenhorn, simpleton. U,S, 

1857 San Francisco Call 5 Dea (Thornton Amer. Gloss,), 
You may think I'm a sucker. 1904 E. Robins Magnetic 
North viit, 253 Coin' out to stir up a boom, and sell his 
claim to some sucker. 

2 . One who or that which sucks with the mouth. 

Cf. the auimal-aaraes Blood-sucker, Goatsucker, Honey- 

sucker. 

cx44oPromp. Parv.46$/x Sokareof mylke, orsokerel that 
longe sokythe, mnmmotrepus. 11598 Extr. Aberd. Reg. 
(284S) II. 168 Devoraris and suckeris of the blude and sub- 


stance of the pure. 2621 Cotgr. s. v. Tetard, A great sucker, 
a child that sucketh much. i86x yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. XXII. 
I. 147 The fastest sucker will have an undue share of the 
milk 

3 . One who lives at the expense of another; one 
who draws profit or extorts subsistence from some 
source ; U.S. slang, a sponger, parasite, 

2500-30 Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 41 Soukaris \pr. sonkaris], 
groukaris, gledaris, gunnaris. <21548 i\KU.Chron.,Hen. Vl, 
159 Flatterers to the kyng . . , suckers of his purse and robbers 
of his subiectes. 2589 [? Lyly] Pappe w. Hatchet To Rdr., 
I knowe there is none of honour so carclesse..that wil 
succor those that be suckers of the Church. 2728 Ramsay 
Gen. Mistake 140 This sucker thinks nane wise, But him that 
can to immense riches rise. 2856 Dow Serm. III. (Bartlett) 
Those suckers belonging to the body loafcrish, whose sole 
study appears to be to see how much they can get without 
the least physical exertion. 

4 . A shoot thrown out from the base of a tree or 
plant, which in most cases may serve for propaga- 
tion ; now esp, such a shoot rising from the root 
under ground, near to, or at some distance from, 
the trunk ; also (now rare\ a runner (as of the 
strawberry) ; also, a lateral shoot; in the tobacco 
plant, an axillary shoot (cf. Sucker v. 2). 

* 577 "®* Breton Toyes 0/ Idle Head Wks. (Grosart) I. 54/1 
If suckers draw the sappe from bowes on hie, Perhaps in 
tyme the top of tree may die. 2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Pimpollo, a succor that groweth out of the bodies of trees, 
Stole, 26x5 W, Lawson Country Housew. Garden {1626) 4 
The roots of Apples and Pcarcs..will put foorth suckers, 
which area ^reat hinderance. 2669 Woblidce Syst, Agric. 
(1681) 129 Filbcrds arc generally drawn as Suckers from the 
old Trees. 2683 G. Rose Sch. Instruct. OJRcers Month 15^ 
Take the Succors or Stalks of these Roman Lettice, and peel 
of the leaves and skins. xbSZPhil, Trans. XVI L 982 When 
the top-bud [of the tobacco plant] is gone, it puts forth no 
more Leaves, but Side-branches, which they call Suckers. 
<12700 Evelyn Diary 12 Sept 2641, Out of whose stem,neere 
I the roote, issue 5 upright and exceeding tall suckers or boles. 
2707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 188 Spanish Broom is not 
much unlike iheyellow Jessamina , . It. .isincreasedbySecds 
orSuckers. 2766 Comp^lete Fanner^,\.Quince-iree, Suckers 
are the worst to raise them from; and cuttings are generally 
preferred to layers, 2773-84 Cook's Voy. (17^) 1 . 279 Pine- 
apples, .grow so luxuriantly that seven or eight suckers have 
been seen adhering to one stem. 1B07 Med. yrnl. XVI 1 . 374 
Stem upright,.. bare at base, at top leafy, branched, never 
throwing out succours, 28x5 7 . Smith Panorama Set. ^ 
Art II. 688 Clear the .strawberries from suckers. 2843 
t/iuDON Hort, 239 Plants are propagated cither 

j by seed, or by division : the latter modcincluding cuttings, 
joints, leaves, layers, suckers, slips, budding, grafting, and 
, inarching. 2870 Hooker Sind, Flora 207 The Dwarf 
Cherry forms a bosh with copious suckers. 1877 Auc. 
Morris Tobacco 45 The tobacco plant shoots up its stalkat 
top. sending out some four or five main suckers branebwise. 

D. Jig. (freq. with reference to the withdrawal of 
nourishment from the parent stem). 

2592 Greene gnd Pt. Conny Catch. Ep. Ded., Wks. 

I (Grosart) X. 73 If the honorable and wotsbipfull of this land 
: looke into their Hues, and cut off such v^starting suckars 
that consume the s^ from the roote of the ‘I'ree. 2643 
I Fuller Holy fy Pro/. St. 111. v, 263 If thou payest nothing, 
they will count thee a sucker, no branch. 2688 Norris 
Theory /f Regul. Lovew. iii. 1 23 Thisfrr, self-love] is the ^cat 
Sucker of Society, and that which robbs the Body Politick 
of its due nourishment. 2777 Sheridan Sch. Scandal 11. iii, 
For my part I hate to see prudence dinging to the green 
suckers of youth. 2793 in Ld. Auckland's Corr, (1861) II. 
428, I have no olive-branches round my table, and I stand 
like a blasted pollard without a sucker to survive me. 2818 
Hallam Mid. Ages viii. ii. (1819) 1 11 . 383 A manufacturing 
district.. sends out, as it were, suckers xnloall its neighbour- 
hood. 2837 J, F, Cooper Prairie iW. v. 260, 1 am a 
sycamore, that once covered many with my shadow., .But 
a single succour is springing from my roots. 1858 Stanley 
Life 0/ Arnold v. 215 A living sucker from the mother 
country- 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxx, This woman 
whose life he had allowed to send such deep suckers into his 
bad a terrible power of annoyance in her. 

6. An organ adapted for sucking or absorbing 
nonrishment by suction, e.g. the proboscis of an 
insect, the mouth ofa cyclostomous fish, a siphono- 
stomons crustacean, etc. 

x66$Phil. Trans. XV. 1x58 The Sucker or Proboscis., 
wherewith the Bee sucks the Honey from the flowers. 
2771 Ann, Reg, n. 169/1 Corals and sea-pens protrude or 
draw back their suckers. 2817 Kirby fit Sp, Eniomol. xvii. 
II. 88 Their sucker being inserted in the tender bark, is 
without intermission employed in absorbing the sap. 2828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. li. 247 llie mouth consisting of a 
rostrum, from which a sypbon or sucker Is protrud^ at wilL 
Ibid., Pediculus..; mouth consisting ofa rostrum, inclosing 
an exsertile sucker. 28^ Allbutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 866 
When the sucker [of the louse] Is taken out a tiny blood 
mark appears on the surface [of the human skin]. 

6, Any fish having a conformation of the lips 
which suggests that it feeds by suction; esp. North 
American t^prinoidfishesof thefamily Catostomidse. 

2773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. xsS The fourth and last fish 
brought from Hudson's Bay is there called a Sucker, because 
it lives by suction. 2806 Pike Sources Mississ. (2810) 60 
They., raise plenty of Irish potatoes, catch pike, suckers, 
pickerel, and while fish in abundance. 2848 Bap.tlett Diet. 
Amer., Sucker, a very common fish of the genus labeo, and 
of which there are many varieties, including the Chub, 
Mullet, Barbel, Homed Dace, etc. 2888 Goode Amer. 
Fishes 16 The destructive inroads of sturgeon, cat-fish and 
suckers upon the spawning beds in Lake Pepin. 

b. 1/.S. An inhabitant of the state of Illinois. 

For the alleged origin of the term see quot. 1833. 

2833 C. F. Hoftman Winter in Far West (1835) I. 207 
There was a jong-haired 'hoo<hier' from Indiana, a couple 
of smart-looking ‘suckers ’from the southern part of IlUnc^, 
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a kssn.eyed leather-belted ‘badger’ from the mines of 
Outsconsm. [rm/e. So called after the fish of that name, 
from his going up the river to the mines, and returning at 
the season when the sucker makes its migrations], 1838 
Halidurtos Clockm. Ser. 11. xLv. (1S39) -58 There’s the 
hoosiers of Indiana, the suckers of Illinoy, the pukes of 
Missun [etc.]. 1858 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race, I found 
abundant points of resemblance between the Germans of the 
Herejnian Forest and our ‘Hoosiers’, ‘Suckers', and 
’ Badgers ’, of the American woods. 

7. Used as a book-rendering of Suctoria, the 
name of varions groups of animals having a sucking 
apparatus. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anai, I. 791/1 The suckers. .live 
almost^ invariably attached to their prey, a 1^3 South 
Zool. in Encyst. Meiro^. (1845) VII. 375/r Edwards., 
arranges theCrustaceansin the three sub-classes: r. Suckers 
.. : 2. Xyphosures.. ; 3, Masticators. 

8 . The embolus, piston, or rising-valve of a pump; 
the piston of a syringe or an air-pump. 

x6xx CoTCR., .S'<’M/ii/.'»..theSupper,orSucKer ofa Pumpe. 
X634 J. BIateI M^st. NaL 7 No engine for v'ater workes.. 
can be made without the help of Succurs, Forcers, or 
Clackes. 1653 H, More it. ii. § 9 The Sucker i 

of the Air-pump, the Cylinder being well emptied of the Air, i 
should draw up above an hundred pound weight, xjxa 
h James ir. Le Blond's Gardening 192 Almost all Water- 
Engines are reducible to the Bucket and Sucker. 1837 
W. B. Adams Carriages 1x3 If the sucker of a pump be 
allowed to get dry it fails to draw up the water. iSSaSAtitES 
Eft^nsers III. 10 When the pump descends, there is heard 
a plunge. . ; then, as it rises, and thesuckerbsgins to act [etc.], 
y. ta- Anal, = EiiuhGENT OlfS. 

16x5 Crooke Bodj^ of Man X45 The other veitie, of his 
office is called the emulgent or sucker. 

i*b. An absorbent substance. In context. 
x&S Bacon Adv. Learyu 11. 34 The entrxe of doubts are as 
so many suckers or sponges, to drawe vse of knowledge. 

t C. One of a number of * buckets * attached to 
a moving chain. 

x686 VuTt Stafferdsk, 148 The chain is made with leather 
suckers upon it at little distances, which bring up water, and 
discharge themselves into a trough. 

d. A pipe or tube through which anything is 
draum hy suction ; locally^ a hood over a fire-place. 

*7SS Churck-JO, Aee. tf^elstns-kain (RfS.) Sucker in y* 
Vestery Chimnay, 3 ^ od, 1838 T. Thomson Ckem. Or^. 
Bodies 602 All the oil passed over with the water... It was 
separated from the water by means of a sucker. 1848 Bart- 
EETT Did. Arngr^ Sncksrt a tube used for sucking sherry- 
cobblers. They are made of silver, glass, straw, or sticks 
of raaccaronu 1876 Whitby Glosi,y Sooker^ in old dwellings, 
a brick hood or canopy . .projecting over the fire for focalizing 
the air current. 

e. An air-hole fitted with a valve j a valve for 
the regulation of the flow of air. 

*797 bfonihly III. 303 ^yhen the bellows is opened, 
one of its sides becomes filled with ordinary air, by means of 
a sucker placed next to the moving leaf. 1833 I/scooN 
Encycl, ArchB, $ X975 In long conduit pipes, air-holes., 
terminating in inverts valves or suckers, should be made at 
convenient distances. x88xC. A Edwards Organs 42 In 
the middle-board are placed suckers, x>., holes provided iWth 
leather >’alves ou the top. 

f. Bot. =s HAUSTOBTUiT. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 122 In para-sites. .such as 
Dodder.., roots aresometimes produced in the form ofsuckers, 
which enter into the cellular tissueof the plant preyed upon. 
X856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, JwJrr,.. a tubercular 
process, .on the stems of certain flowering parasites. 

II. 10. A part or organ adapted for adhering 
to an object ; the adhesive pad of an insect's foot, 
etc. ; a suctorial disk, foot, etc. 

x68x Grew Museum 1. 105 This Fish [:. e. Remora] is able 
to fasten himself to any great Fish, Boat, or Ship, with the 
help of the Coronet or Sucker on his Head. 18x7 Kirby & 

Sp. Entoniol. xxiii. II. 320 Those [insects] that climb by the 
aid ofsuckers, which adhere.. by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. x8sx C'lRPENTER Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 521 The arms 
of the Cuttle-fish, which are furnished with great numbers 
of contractile suckers. 1897 AUbuH's Syst. Med. II. 1007 
These, the suckers and booklets, serve to attach the parasite 
to the mucous membraneof thealimentary canal of thehosL 

11. Any fish characterized by a suctorial disk by 
which it adheres to foreign objects ; e.g. fishes of 
the genus CyclopUrns (cT. lump-sticker s.v. LuiiP 
5 b.^)y the genus Liptiris (sea-snails or snail-fishes), 
the remora {Eckeiteu), 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. SuppL App., Sucker, or Suckfish 
[L e. Re7nor.x\ X776 Pennant Brit. Zool. HI. pi. xxi, 
Unctuous Sucker, /bid. pL xxii, Bimaculated Sucker. Jura 
Sucker. 1828 Fleming Hist. Brit. Anim. 189 L\ef>ado- 
gasier\ comubiensis. Cornish Sucker. 1863 Couch Brit. 
Pishes II. 193 Network Sucker.. 1898 

Morris Austral En^. 443 Sucker, name given la New 
Zealand lo the fish Dipiocrepis fninicens, ^ , 

12. A toy, consisting of a round piece of leather 
with a string attached at the centre, which, laid 
wet upon a solid surface and drawn up by the 
string, adheres by reason of the vacuum created. 

x63x Grew Musseum i. 105 Those round Leathers,^ where- 
with Boys are us’d to play, called Suckers, one of which, not 
above an inch and b dlametre, being x^'cll soaked in M*ater, 
will stick so fast to a Stone (etc.]. 1832 Br^vster 
Ma^c X. 260 The leathern suckers used by children for 
lifting stones. 1906 O. Onions Draiestoue xxix. The lad 
was. .cutting a round sucker of leather. 

III. 13. local. A sw’ect, a ‘ suck'. 

1823 E. Moor Sx^. Words Suckers, a lonmsh sort of 
a sweety. 1893 Kipling Many Inrent. i63 We^%'e plajad 
’em for suckers so often. 1898 Tii.Blts ■^o 2 ‘Young 

bloods ’ of the town who buy their ‘Suckere * and ireeds at 
the shop. 


IV. 14. atlrib. and Comb., as (sense lo) 
sucker-bearins, -like, -shafed ppl. adjs. ; suoker- 
cup, -foot = sucking-cup, -foot (see Sucking vbl. 
sb. 3 b); suoker-flah = senses 6 and ii. Socking- 
FISH ; sucker-rod (see quots.). 

1857 Gosse Omphalos vil 171 In the adult the •sucker- 
bearing shoots frequently run to a considerable distance. 
1883 Eticycl. Brit. XVI. 674/2 The sucker-bearing arms of 
male Dibranchiate Siphonopods. 1845 Gosse Ocean \'i. 
(X849) 306 There is placed in each •sucker-cup of the long 
feet (of squids, etc.), a sharp projecting hook. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 56S The •sucker-fish. It has a Jong ov'al 
pl.ite on the top of the head, by which. .it clings to a ship’s 
bottom. 1889 IPature ij Jan. 285/2 The Employment of 
the Sucker-fish (Echencts) in Turtle-fishing. x8^ Proc. 
Zool. Soc. Nov. 589 Asmallsudtcr-fishoftbegenus 
gasier. 1870 Rollestok Anim. Life 141 The water- 
vascular canal supplying the ambulacral *su<^er.fe€t. 1846 
Dana Zoofh. iv. (1843) 31 Tentacles, W’hich affix themselves 
by a •suckcr-Iike action. 1875 Knight Diet, Meek, 2442/2 
^Sueker.rod, a rod connecting the brake of a pump with the 
bucket. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss,, Sucker.rod, the 
pump-rod of an oil-well. X840 Cuoied s Anim. Kingd. 471 
LimnocJtarts, Latr., has the mouth *sucker-shaped. 
Sucker (so*k3j), v. Also 8 succour, [f. prec.] 
f 1. Iratis. To fit or provide with a sucker or 
v.alve. Obs. rarer^. 

x66o R. D’acres Elem. Water-drawing vt. 33 The water 
will not follow after, though you suck never so strongly, and 
sucker it ne\-er so closelj'. 

2. To remove superfluous young shoots from 
(tobacco or maize plants) ; f also, to remove (the 
shoots). 

a x66i Fuller Worthies, Ghuc. (1662) 349 Many got great 
estates thereby, notwithstanding the great care and costin.. 
suckering, topping,.. making and rowling it [re. tobacco! 
170S R. Beverley K/rgxWa ii. 120(1722) 128 , 1 am inform’d 
they [re, Indians) used to let it all run lo Seed, only suc- 
couring the I.eaves, to keep the Sprouts from growing upon, 
and starY'ing them. 1779 Ann. Reg. 107/1 Care must be 
taken to nip off the sprouts that will be continually spring- ; 
ing up at the junction of the leaves with the stalks. This is \ 
termed ‘suckering the tobacoj *. x8x7-x8 CoaBcrr /?«///. 
C/.S. (1B22) 94 Fifteen acres of goc^ Indian corn, well ' 
planted, well suckered. and well tilled in all respects. 1908 
AIary Johnston Lewis Rand xiv. 162 I've wanted power 
ever since I went barefoot and suckered tobacco. 

3. inir. To throw up suckers. Also occas./tux., 
to be thrown up as a sucker. 

180* Trans. Soc. Aris'^/l^.ybti When those [plants) I have 
now planted begin to sucker. 1894 Times 2X Feb. 4/3 
Plants of Sisal hemp suckered In fourteen months. x8^ 
Blackmore Perlycross 256 As straight as a hazel wand 
sucker’d from the root. 

Hence Suckering vbl. sb. in sense 2 (also aitrih.). 
x8x7-x8 Cosbett Resid. U.S. (1822) 138 Where would the 
hands come from to do the marking; the dropping and 
coveringof the Com .the suckering when that M'ork is done, 
as it alwaj's ought to be? 1877 Auc. Morris Tobacco 44 In 
suckering, the work is done with both bands, commencing 
at the top of the plant. x83i Encyxt Brit. XII. 255/x The 
soil should be carefully opened and tbesboots removed with 
a suckering iron. 

Sucker : see Succour, Sugar. 

Suckered (s^’kDjd),^/- rr. [f. Sucker +■ 
-ED 2 .] Of an organ : Provided with suckers. 

x355 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 163 Small cuttle-fish, .with 
a ring of suckered arms round their tiny parrots* beaks. 
1879 SrEN'CCR hata of Ethics xL § 4. 12 The ccphalopod 
..using its suckered arms at one lime for anchoring Itself 
and at another for holding fast its prey- 

Suckered, Sc. form of Sugared. 

Suckerel (sp*kerel), Abo 5 soker©!. [f. Suck 
V. ; see -rel.] 

L A suckling ; esp, a sucking foal. 
c Z440 Promp. Pari\ 463/ 1 Sokare of roylke, or sokcrel that 
longe sokythe, s^s^Sporiing Alag, XLl. 

37 Six suckerels averaged the sum of 37* i6* 8'^ each. 

2. A catostomous fish, Sclerognathus ( Cycleptus') 
elongaluSj of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 

188S Goode Amer. Pishes 436 The Black Horse,.. also 
called ‘Missouri Su^er’,..*Suckerel*aDd ‘Sboenaher *. 

i* Su’cket. Obs. Forms : 5 soket, 6 suckitte, 
-etto, succet, sufc(k)ett, 8 ok(k)ett, fl -7 socket, 
suckett, 6 -S sucket. QAlter^ form of Succate 
after Suck v. and -et.] = Succade. 

1481-93 Howard Housek. Bks. (Roxb.) 42 Item, soket 
■viij. Ii. vj. onces yj.d. 1509 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) Y. 5 
Comfettes. Sugir plattes, and suckiitcs. 1542 Ibid. VI. 167 
A longe silver spone for .sokett, a longe forke of sili*er for 
sokett. XS44 Phaer Regini. Lyfe (1553) E.lj, Sudeet of 
dtrons. x6tx Cotgr., Carbassat, wet sucket, made of the 
vpperpait of the long while Pompion, cut in slices. 2615 
Markham Eng. Housew, ii. 78 Your preserued fruites shall 
be disbt YT) first, your Pastes next, your wet Buckets ^ter 
them, then your dried Buckets. iKs Hibbert Body Div.y. 

77 Pope Alexander poysoned the Turks brother in candid 
sockets. 1653 Holsie HL iii. Eo/i Dried Siwi- 

meals & Buckets of Oranges. 175* Affect. Narr. H.MB. 
Wager j Here is plenty of Otrons, of which they make a 
fine Sweet-meat, or Sucket, 

b. transf. andj<^. 

^ Walkincton Optic Glass 27 This made the Castal- 
ianist..to bee esteemed, .the Afarmalade and Socket of the 
Muses. 1635 Bratkwatt Arcadian Princ. xix. 214 Cclsus 
a theevish Poet. .was arraign’d, .For stealing Sockets from 
an others hive. 1654 Cley'ELAND Poems 4 Isatures confec- 
tioner, the Bee, ^^'bo5e sockets are moist Alchimie. 

c. As a term of endearment. 

1605 Tryall Ckev. xi. i. Peace, good Thomasia, silence, 

sweet so^et. 

d. attrib. and Comb. 


IS7S Lanzkam Lei. (1871) 23 The bridecup, foormed of a 
sweet sucket banrell. 1636 Davenant Wits ti. i, Now does 
my b!o<^ wamble ! you 1 Sucket eater 1 

•J Reliable evidence for the surs'ival of sucket in mod. 
dialects is wanting. Halliwell’s entry ««^r/,a young rabbit, 
xs clearly an error for sucker. 

t Su’okey, a. slang. Obs. rare—^, [f. Suck sb.^ 
or V. + -ey, -t.] (See quot.) 

a X700 B. E. Dict.Cant.Crew, Sucke^’, drunkish, maudlin, 
half Seas o’er. 

Suck-eye, variant of Sockete. 
t Sucking’, /A ^Obs. [f. Suck j-^.2] (See quot.) 

s^ggPladtu/n ia Blount Law/?ict.(i 6 gi)s,v., Per Suck, 
iug, hoc est fore quiet, de illis amerciamentis, quando le 
BurBmen, Id est, superY-isores del Ringj’ord,..prmmonit. 
fuerint adjmparcand. & fadend. clausuras Bias simul cum 
ricinis suis, ille qui non venit ad talem pra:monitionem 
arnermtus erit ad pretium unius vomeris, Anglice ayweX-, 
prsiii quatuor denar. 

Sucking (sp-kig), vbl. sb. [f. Suck z;. + -ing 1.] 

1. The action of the verb SucK ; suction. Also, 
an instance of this. 

c X37S Sc. Leg. Saints xi. {Sytnon ludas) 324 ]>ai weehis, 
pat had mare care of bat swkyne Imi had j’are. 1382 
Wy'clif Gen. xxL 8 Thanne the child growide and was don 
awey fro sowkyng. 14.. k'lr. 123 ITiou blestful 

quene of kyngis emperes That gaf thi son Rowkjmg in a 
st^L e X440 Jacob's Well 231 Whan J>e modyr vranyth here 
child, sche welyth here tetys wyth sum byttere tb)*ng,S: so 
J>e chyld felyng ofle hat bytternes lenyth his soukyng. 1573 
Tusser Husb. (XS7S) 84 Oies with hir sucking a p«!er is 
found. X58X Satir. Poems Reform, xliil. 44 Preseruit from 
slauchter be soaking of a beir. 1596 Dalktople tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 91 hleil quhilke throueb souking thay fed 
vpon. 1599 A M. tr. Gdbelkoueds Bk. Physicke 
Nether must we afther his meates and suckinges, dandle it 
much. x6S8 Holme Armoury iil xx. (Roxb.) 234 An In- 
strument or pipe, .made of this forme, will cause the water 
by sucking to rise vp and run forth. 1727 Philip Quarll 
(t8x6) 6x Reserving only one for sucking of the old ones, to 
keep them in milk, xMs Daily News 13 Feb. 5/1 There 
are very powerful engines which do the blowing and the 
sucking through these tubes; 2892 Carmichael Dis. Chil- 
dren 287 The child should be fed at regular xntervaU from 
both breasts at each su^ing. 

f b. transf. = Sdctiok i c. Obs, 

1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick xo Appetite wanting. If 
there be no sucl^ng, the forces cannot fail, and there are 
signs of repletion. 

2 . pi. \Yhat is obtained by suction, rare. 

X387-R T, UsK Test, Lore 1. iv. (Skeat) I. 27 The olde 

soukmges whiche thou haddest of me am amaptred and 
lorn fro al maner of knowing. 1809 hlxLKiN Gil Bias x. x, 
(Rildg.) 37J To dip in my four fingers and thumb, and then 
to sup like a bear upon sackings. 

3. attrib. and Comb. ^ os suckingo/erationf power } 

+ sucking -bone, la marrowbone; sucking- 
cusbion, -pad, a lobulated mass of fat occupying 
the space between the massetcrand the external sur- 
face of the buccinator ; t sucking-pipe, a pipe used 
for drawing air or water in some direction ; f suok- 
ing-pot =* Sdckin-c-eottle i; f sucking-tooth « 
Milk-tooth ; sucking-tube, a tube through which 
liquid is sucked into the mouth; f sucking-young 
Oiff, young enough to be still sucking the dam. 

1648 Hexham n, Een *Sad:ing-bone. a 1907 

Sutton in PiersaCs Humeut Anat. 493 The ‘sucking 
cushions sometimes enlarge in adults, x8^ Hardy fude i. 

Y*i, She had managed to get back one dimple by. .repeating 
the odd little ‘sucking operation before mentioned. 1889 
Macaltster Hteman Anat. 566 The buccal fat in the child 
forms a lobulated. .*sucking*pad, 1699 Pkit. Trans, XXI. 

228 [In a Draught of Savery’s Engine] G The Force Pi^ 

H The *sucking Pipe. 173X Jbld. XXXVII. 7 A Sucking 
Pipe and Grate.. going into the.iWater, which suppli« all 
the four Cylinders alternately. X73S Ibid. XXXIX. 43 
The Sucking-Pipe receives its Air only from the Room 
where the Maclune stands. 1552 Hulobt, •Sutkjxg pot 
for chyldren, aliphanus. 1774 Gou>ssi. Nat. Hist. (1776) 

VI, 272 On this occasion their ‘sucking power is particularly 
serviceable, x6ox Holland Pliny I. 33S A guelding never 
casts his teeth, no not hb ‘sucking teeth, in case he were 
guelded before. 187S Knight Dict.^ Meek. 2442/2 The 
*5ucking-tube was used hy the ancients as a domestic 
uiensB, and abo in the temples. 1657 W. Rand tr. 
Gassendi's Life Peiresc ii. 1x0 It ^s-as a most swifi Bttst, 
and such as could not be taken, save when it was ‘sucking- 
young. 

b. Applied to Tarious organs in fishes, crusta- 
ceans, etc. adapted for use as snekers, e.g. sucking- 
barM, -cup, -disk, -foot, -mouth, -spear, -tube. 

1841 T. R- Joses row. A-merf. §171 Inlhetnale 
the ‘sucking-bowl possessed by the female docs not exist. 

1840 Cteoi^s Anim. King. 1 , 446 The two anterior p ep l » - 
exhibiting, on the inside, a kind of rosette, formed br the 
muscles, and seeming to act as a *sucking-cup. 1830 J. & 

Gray in Encfcl. Metrep. (1845) XXI. 592/x -A. dorsal tail, 
ending in a ‘sucking dbla xVbi^Seienee 1. 
tory tentacles. .terminating. .in exp^ded sut^ng-oisKS. 
i8ss Kincslev Glaucus (1S7S) 167 birds f<»l star., 
which you may see crawling by its thoipand suclan„^rceL 
<tx843 South Zool. in Encycl. Me/rop. USiS) 

The ‘Sucking Mouth exhibits, three difTerwt fo^ the 

proboscis, the promuscb, and the f 

/assets S CaJir. Nat. Hist. V. <67 Tbc 

this Insect arc so long and slender “ 

xE63.^’i^. l/,S.CommtisicnerAgr:c.Ulby) 3 i^^^^ 

ing tube, or tongue [of hymeaoptcral. ^ 

Suckine (strJciij). ppl. a. [f. Suck + -ing - ] 

1, That ^cks milk from the breast; that is suU 

being stickled, tmweaned. _ 

fSKcHaf /cre [Fm si.‘, companion], a foster brother. 

(Cf svstt-siicisr s... Scccrc si. i.) 
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c looo ^LFRlc Hem, t. 246 iEs^er men Tfi 5a sucendan 
did- <71205 Lav. 20973 pa sukende children heo adrenten 
inne wateren. C137S Sc. Lc^. Saints vii. {Jacobus') 689 
Hyre sowkand sowne pane cane scho ta. 1382 Wvclif Acts 
xiii. I Manaen, that was the sowkynge feere of Eroud 
tetrarke. c 1491 Chast, Goddes Ckyld. 14 A louynge moder 
Hsteth to play with her souking childe. 1560 Daus tr. 
SUidane's Comm, 466 A sucking babe in the cradell, not 
fully halfe a yearc olde. i6xx Bible Isa. xHx. 15 Can a 
woman forget her sucking child ? 1743 Pol, Ballads (i860) 
II. 302 And ev’ry parish sucking-babe Again be nurs’d with 
Gin. 184s G. Johnson Mai, Med. in Encycl. Metrop. VII, 
508/1 If infusion of senna be given to the nurse, the sucking 
infant becomes purged, 

+ b. ahsol. transUL. etc. : Suckling. Obs, 

C97S Ruskw. Gosp. Matt, xxi, 16 Of mu5c cildra & suk- 
endra. ciooo ^Elfric Dettt, xxxii. 25 Cniht and mmdenu, 
sucende mid ealdum men. <1x325 Prose Psalter exxx. 4 
AlS pe souking is vp his moder. X382 Wvclif x Sam, xv. 3 
Sle fro man vnto womman, and litil child, and soukynge. 

2. Of an animal : That is still sucking its dam. 

See also Suoking-pio. 

x382 Wyclif 1 Sam. vii. 9 O sowkynge loomb. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvnr. Ixiii. (Bod). MS,), Flesche 
of souking calues. <ri44o Promp. Parv, 463/2 Sokynge 
gryce, ne/rendus, 15x3 Douglas ACneis viii. x. 81 The 
sowkin wolflf furth streking brest and vdyr. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ecclus, xlvi. 16 What tyme as he offred tlie suckynge 
lambes. 1557 Richmond wills (Surtees) 94 Soulkynge 
calves. XS96 Shaks. Merck, ii, i. 29 Plucice the yong 
sucking Cubs from the she Beate. 1833 %V. H. Maxwell 
Field Bk. Introd., A sucking-mastifT. 

b. Of a bird: That is still with its mother. 
Now chiefly in sucking dovc^ echoed from Shaks. 
(see quot. 1590 ') ; also attrih, 

Qi.^i2L\,sucking duckygander^ turkey^ used fig.=simplcton. 
X590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 85, I will aggrauate my voyce 
so, that I will roare you as gently as any sucking Doue. 
T634 Alihorp MS, in Simpkinson lyaskingtons (1860) App. 
p. xxii, For 5 dozen and x sucking chickinges at 2d. ob. the 
chick, 00 12 030^. x82x Scott Kenilw. xxiv. He never had 
so much fbrains] as would make pap to a sucking gosling. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, 11. i. iv, Some loud as the lion ; some 
small as the sucking dove. 1846 Mrs. Gore Ef^. Char, 
(1852) 157 From the sucking-dove eloquence of Private 
Secretaryship, he suddenly thundered into a Boanerges I 
1858 Trollope Er, Thome xxvi, No young sucking dove 
could have been more mild than that terrible enemy [etc.). 

3. ^g. a. Not come to maturity ; not fully deve- 
loped ; budding. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xm. Iviii, Some petty sucking 
Knaves their best did try. Ibid. xix. cxvii, From sucking 
sneaking Schisms, they boldly broke Into the monstrous 
amplitude of those Black Heresies [etc.j. 1678 Dryoen All 
(or Love Pref,, Ess, I. 193 My enemies are but suck- 
ing critics, who would fain be nibbling ere their teeth are 
come. x68x — Spatt. Friar in. i, This is no Father Dominic 
, . s this is but a aiininutive sucking Fryar. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 50. 3/2 You are as yet, but a sucking Young Lover. 
1834 Marry AT P. Simple iv. He looks like a sucking N elson, 
1853 *C. Bede ' Verdant ^een 11. ii, Told you ne was a 
mucking Freshman, Giglampsl 1876 Nature 13 Jan, 202/2 
The book before us, ^however, is not the book we should 
recommend to a sucking geometer. 

irarts/, 1854 Mks. Gaskell North <5- .S. viii, Most of 
the manufacturers placed their sons in sucking situations at 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, 

b. Infantile, childishly innocent. 

1842 IjOVer Handy Andy x. 96 To sec their simplicity — 
fucking simplicity, 1 call it. 

4. That sucks down, under water, into a whirl- 
pool, etc, t Sucking sand = Quicksand. 

25x3 Douglas 1. iii. 42 The sowcand swcltht. Ibid, 

VII. vi. 45 Quhat proffitit me Sirtls, that soukand sand? 
3670-x Narbobouch Jrx/. in Aec. Sev, Late Vcy. i. (1694) 
218 Sucking Rocks lie on the North-side of the Streights. 
x8i8 Keats Endym. ni. 249 Where through some sucking 
-pool I will be hurl’d With rapture to the other side of the 
■world ! 1853 R, S. Hawker Prose Wks. (1893) 28 There's 
a nine-knot breeze above, And a sucking tide below, 19x0 
B. Capes J. Abercraw 11. xvliL 259 It was like a nightmare 
j:ace over sucking quicksands. 

+ 5. Tending to drain or exhaust; = Soaking 

ppl, a. I. Obs, 

cxwoPol. Rel.^ L. Poems 246* Accidia * ys a souking sore, 
he traveylyth me from day to day. 

6 . Special collocations : sucking carp, the carp- 
sucker, Iciiobus earplox f sucking-paper, blotting- 
paper^, + sucking stone, pumice. 

1804 Shaw Gen.Zool. V. i. 237 *Sucking Carp. Cyprinus 
•Catastomus . .1 said to live chiefly by suction, <2x648 Digby 
Closet opened (1677) *27 Filter it through *sucking-paper. 
1664 Comeuius* Jantia Ling. 582 marg,, A *sucking stone 
;ful of little holes. 

Sucking-bottle. 

I. An infant’s feeding-bottle. Now local. (Cf. 

Suck-bottle i.) 

X632 Sherwood, A sucking bottle, sueeeron. . x66o Act 22 
Chas. //, c. ^ Sched. s. v. BoitleSy Bottles of Wood vocat. 
sucking bottles the Groce.. x.s, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
IV. vii. § 9 A Child .knows. .that its Sucking-bottle is not 
the Rod. 2825 in Trans, Amer. Pediatric Soc, (1897) IX. 
13 The child should he fed by means of a sucking-hoiile. 
b. irastsf, andyf^. 

2636 Massinger Bash/. Lever 111. i, Octavio pours a 
cordial into the month o/Ascanio. Gotkrio {to Hortensio). 
You may believe him. It is his sucklng-bottle, and confirms 
* An old man’s twice a child \ x668 H, More Div. Dial. 

II. xxiv. (1713) 168, I am of that childi-sh humour, that I do 
not relish any drink so well as that out of mine own usual 
Sucking.boltle. 

+ 2. A breast-pump. Obs, 

x683 Holme Armoury ni. xii. 435/2 A Nipple pipe, or 
Sucking bottle,.. haveing an bole. .at one end, which is as 
.'large as to receive the nipple of a Womans brest. 


i 3 . A West-Indian plant (see quot.). Obs. 

G* Hughes Nai. Hist. Barbados v. 139 Bread and 
Cheese; or, Sucking-Bottle, 'I’his is a ligneous Wyth, with 
dark Iron-coloured Leaves.. -The Flowers arc succeeded by 
yellow conic capsular Pods, somewhat in Shape like a Bottle. 

Su*c1a>llg‘-fisll. A fish furnished with a sucker or 
adhesive organ, a. The Remora, Echeneis remora, 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. iiL 64 The Sucking-fish is about the 
bigness of a large Whiting. 2756 P. Browne Jamaica 493 
The Sucking Fish. This fish is remarkable on account of 
its scuiot. ,hy whose seiula:..\t fastens itself to the sides of 
ships, planks, fishes, or other bodies. 1880 Gunther Introd. 
Study Fishes 462 A somewhat ingenuous way of catching 
sleeping turtles by means of a Sucking-fish held by a ring 
fastened round its taiL 1884 LongmarPs Mag. Mar. 524 
Few sharks are caught in tropical seas that have not one 
or more sucking fish attached to them. 

b. Applied to various other fishes, t.g, the Cornish 
sucker, the lump-sucker. 

1776 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 120 Lesser Sucking Fish.. . 
Lepadogaster. 2867 Chambers* Encycl, IX, xBx/x Sucking 
a name sometimes given, .to fishes of the family Dis- 
coboli. 

Su'cikiiiff-'pig. A new-born or very yobng pig ; 
a young milk-fed pig suitable for roasting whole, 
(Formerly often called roasting pig.) 

1566 WiTitALS Diet. 17 Yongc suckyng pigges, porci 
dclici. x6o6 Shuttleworihs* Acc. (Chethain Soc.) 166 For 
one souckinge pigge, ij* viij*. 1632 hlASSiNCER City Madam 
II. i, There were three sucking pigs served up m a dish. 
CX746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wk.s. 
(1862) p. xxxvti, 1 knowno moor on um neaw, than a seawk- 
ing-pig. 2834 Marryat /*..SV////)/r(x863) 108 A roast sucking 
pig came on as a second course. x^6 Youatt Pig{r^A^) 
230 Those intended to be killed for ‘sucking-pigs ’ should 
not be above four weeks old. xB86 W. J, Tucker £. Europe 
73 ‘You like sucking-pig?* he asked. ‘ Not particularly.’ 
‘Ah ! you never ate them as they ought to be eaten 1 ‘ 

Su-cMng-pnmp. 

•fl. An air-pump. Obs. 

2660 Boyle Nc^v Exp. Phys, RfecJu Proem 22 A Sucking 
Pump, or as we formerly call’d it, an Air Pump, 

2. A suction pump. Now rare. 

2660 D’acres Art Water-drawing 5 As it is every day to 
be seen in sucking Pumps, whose water will not follow the 
Bucket much above the said bight. 2707 Mortimer Hus- 
bandry {xi'ix) 1.92 Those continual Repairs and Mendings, 
that the least Defects in Sucking-pumps are constantly re- 
quiring. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art 11 . ii6 A 
contrivance for converting the common sucking-pump into 
a llftlng-puinp. 2830 Hersciiel Study Nat. Phil. 111, i. 
228 On the occasion of a sucking-pump refusing to draw 
water above a certain height. 

Suckle (sD*k*l), sbJ- Also 5 succle, sokel, -yl, 
6 suckell. [app. short for Honeysuckle. Cf. 
Suckling sbA] 

a. Clover. Also called f/amb-sttckU, b. atlrib. 
in t suckle-bloom glossing L, locusta, » Honey- 
suckle I, I b. Obs.^ 

24.. Medical MS, in Anglia XIX. 78 Succle, a good 
mcdycyne for he web in he eye. CX475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 787 Hec locusta, a sokylblome. 2507 Gekarde 
Herbal ii. cccclxxvii, xoi8 Medow Trcfoile is called. .of 
some Suckles, and Hootsuckes, 2709 T, Robinson Vindie. 
Mosaick System 91 Honey.. which they suck out of the 
Honey-Flowers, as the Honey-Sucklc, Lamb-Suckle, the 
Clover Flowers. 2728 R. Bradley Diet. Bot., Suckles is 
Honeysuckle. 

c. = Honeysuckle 2. Also suckle-bush. 

28x6 L.^ Hunt Rimini ji, 202 And ivy, and the suckle’s 
streaky light. 1886 Britten & Holland Plant-n,, Suckle- 
bush, Lonicera Periclymenum, 

d. fig. 

c 2425 Cast, Persev. 976 in Macro Plays 106 Luxuria. 
With my sokclys of swettness^ 1 sytte & I slcpc. 

SncMe (so-k'l), sb:^ [{. next.] 
fl. A suckling organ. Obs. rare. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert TVav. (ed.2)26Thcbody of this fish 
[sc, the manatee], .wanting fins, in their place ayded with a 
paps which are not only suckles but stilts to creep a sboare 
upon. 

2. A suckling-house for lambs, focal. 

2805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric, II. 2056 In order to 
conduct this sort of fattening with- .success, a lamb-house or 
suckle of proper dimensions must be provided. 

Suckle (sD'k’i), V. Also 5 Btikle, 6 soc(k)le. 
[Of obscure formation. 

Usually taken to be f. Suck v. -F -le, but the ordinary fre- 
quentative meaning of this suflix is not appropriate. Possi- 
bly a back-formation from SuckuncjA, first recorded c 1440.] 
1. irans. To give suck to ; to nurse (a child) at 
the breast. 

2408 I Pycrj/’r.B/W^Jobin.iatMS.Fairf.a) Whi was j suklid 
wih tells ? 1604 Shaks. Otk, n. L 161 logo. She was a wight. . . 
Des. To do what? logo. To suckle Foole.^ and chronicle 
small Beerc. ^ 2607 — Cor. j. iii. 44 The brests of Hecuba 
tVhen she did suckle Hector, look’d not louclier Then 
Hectors forhead. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Past, in. 41 My 
Blinded Heifer.. Two Thriving Calves she suckles tsvice a- 
day, a 1704 T. Brown Satire Quack Wks, 2730 1. 63 Some 
she-bear.. Suckled thee young, 2789 Buchan Dosn. Med. 
(17^) 233 If she continue to suckle the child, it is at the 
peril of her own life. xBa8 Scott F. M. Perth xxvi, The 
misery of the mother’s condition rendered her little able to 
suckle the infant. 2644 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 470 A calf 
is suckled for 10 weeks. 2879 Dixon Windsor I. iv. 35 An 
English prince, ..suckled by an English nurse. 

absol. 1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 361/2 The specific 
gravity of the milk appears to increase as the woman con- 
tinues suckling. 

b. Jig. To nourish witk^ bring up on, 

2654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. A3, It began in the ninth 
age, and in the tenth was suckled with little arguments and 


imperfect pleadings. 2722 Bradley Philos. Ace. Wks, Nai. 
35 The Roots.. are till that time in a manner suckled by the 
Mother Plant. 2732 Pope Ess. Man i. 134 For me kind 
Nature.. Suckles each herb, and spreads out ev’ry flow’r. 
2781 CowpER Expost. 364 Though suckled at fair freedom’s 
breast. 2807 Woudsw. * The world is too much with us ‘ 10 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 2883 G. Moore Mod. 
Losber xv\i. The great artist.. is born in the barren womb of 
failure and suckled on the te.*irs of impotence. 

2. To cause to take milk from the breast or 
udder; to put to suck. Also with Now nrfir. 
. *5*3 Fitzherb. Husb, § 38 Put the ]ambetober,and socle 
it. 2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 78 Ifkiddes be sockled vp 
wyth ewes milke. 2778 (W. Marshall] Minutes Agric, 
28 Feb. an. 2776 Suckling calves after they are ten weel« 
old, is bad management. <r 2796 Vancouver in A. Young 
Agric. Essex {iZipi H* *84 A third Ipvtrpose] may be added, 
that of suckling, or feeding calves for the London market. 
2834 L. Ritchie Wand. Seine 131 (The Tews] were forbidden 
to suckle their children by means of Christian nurses. 

3. intr. To suck at the breast, rare. 

x688, etc. (? implied in Suckling ppl. a. 2.] 2823 Mme. P. 
Panah Mem. Yng. Gr, Lady 202 The child who was 
suckling at my bosom. 

SncMer (s27*kl9j), Also^’c. 5 suclar, 6 sowklar. 
[f. Suckle z/.-h-ERi.] 

1. An unweaned mammal (rarely an infant) ; esp. 
a sucking calf. Also attrib. 

*473 Rental Bk. Cupar-Angus (1879) I- *66 Twa cupyl of 
suclar kyddls. X79X J, Leakmont Poems 269 This day we 
hae our suckler lambs to spane, cz8oo Abdy in A. Young 
Agric. Essex (18x3) II. 277 Bucklers of a week old, sold at 
Ongar market for 40s. each. 2832 L. HuNTtr. Theocritus* 
Hercules ^ Serp. 6x When they saw the little suckler, how 
He grasped the monsters. 2892 Wilts Co. Mirror Aug. 
4/2, 30 Fat and Suckler Calves. 

f D. as a term of endearment. Ohs. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 53 My sowklar [Bann. MS. 
sucker] sweit as ony vn^oun. 

2. An animal that suckles its young ; a mammal. 
Also, with epithet, an animal that suckles its young 
in a specified manner, rare, 

2850 yrnl, R, Agric. Soc. XI. n. 577 They are moderately 
prolific and excellent sucklers. x86z Zoologist Ser. i. XIX. 
7303 The sucklers and birds of the Island have already been 
enumerated, a 2866 WhewEll (Ogilvie). 

3. One who rears young calves or lambs, local, 
2750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm, IV. i. xx6 (E. D. S.). 

2778 (W. Marshall] Minutes Agric, 29 Oct. 1775 Last 
night, the Suckler, in a great hurry, drove one of the cows 
out of the suckling-house into the yard. 2784 Robinson 
Let. in N, Q. 3rd Ser. IV, 342, 1 sold the butcher a fat calf 
and the suckler a lean one. 

4. pL The flowering heads of clover* Also attrib, 
in sing. Cf. Suckling sb.'-^ i. 

Z725 Ramsav Gentle Sheph. iv. ii, On the Suckler brae. 
2853 G. Johnston Nat. Htsf* E, Bord. I. 54 The flowered 
heads are called by the common people sookUs or sucklers, 
2893-4 Northumbld. Gloss, II. 700 SucklerSi white clover. 

6, =s Sucker sb, 4. dial, Cf. Suckling sb, 2, 
1796 H. Hunter tr. SAPiertdsSiudyNat.U^g^) II. 278 
A very lofty tuft of oats., consisting of thirty-seven stalks,., 
without reckoning a multitude of other small sucklers. 2852 
Sternberg Dial, Northants. 209 SucklerSf slips of willow, 
&C., used for planting. 

Suckling (sp'kiig), sb,^ Forms ; 5 suklingo, 
Bukkelyng, 5-6 sokelyng(B, 6 suc(k)lynge, 
-elynge, 7 sucklin, 6- suckling, [f. Suck v . + 
-LING 1 , Cf. MDu. sbgeling{Da. suigeling, WFlem, 
zoogeling), MHG. sdgelinc, sflgelinc (G. sdugling),"] 
1. a. An infant that is at the breast or is un- 
weaned. 

c 2440 Promp, Parv, 463/1 Sokelynge, or he bat sokythe, 
sububer, 2535 CovERDALE Ps, viii. 2 Out of the mouth 
of the very babes & sucklinges thou hast ordened prayse. 
2578 Banister Hist. Man i. 8 The place, that in infantes, 
and late borne sucklynges, is so soft, and tender. 2602 
Dent Pathw. Heaven 3B9 A louing mother, though her 

J roong suckling crie all night,.. when she ariseth, she 
ouetn it neuerthelesse. 2845 Wordsw. 'Voung England* 14 
Let Babes and Sucklings be thy oracles. 2897 Allbutfs 
SysU Med, HI. 129 In this country at any rate, rickets is 
practically unknown amongst sucklings. 

b. A young animal that is suckled ; esp, a sucking 
calf ; cf. Suckler i. 

2530 Palsgr. 272/2 Sokclyng ayongcalfe. 2577 B. Googe 
Heresbach*s Husb. 43 b, Here next to my house, are my 
Sucklings, that are brought to their dammes to sucke thrise 
a day. 2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Iinpro^>. (^46) 
236 Calves are either Sucklings or Wainlings. 2693 Con- 
greve in Dryden's Juvenal xi. (1697) 285 The tend 'rest K.id 
And Fattest of niy Flock, a Suckling yet, 2732 Arbuthnot 
Aliments iv. (1735) 02 When an Animal that gives Suck 
turns feverish, ..the Milk turns. .to Yellow; to which the 
Suckling has an Aversion. 1822 Byron Cain 11. ii, I lately 
saw A lamb stung by a reptile ; the poor suckling Lay foam- 
ing on the cartli. 2822-7 ( 3 ood Study Med. (1829)^ II. 59c 
Half the dogs pupped there arc supposed to die of it while 
sucklings. 

O. fig . 

2B06 H. K. White Let. to R. W. A. xB Aug., This island, 
and its little suckling the I-sle of Wight. 

2 . SucKEii sb. 4. dial. Cf. Sockleb 5. 

2798 Trans. Soe. Arts XVJ. 345 The sucklings of my old 
trees transplanted. 

Suckling (so'kliq), sb.^ Also s suklynge, 
5-6 sokelyng(e. [app. {. Sockle ji.l] 

1. Clover. (Also lamb-sucklings), dial. + Also 
glossing L. locusla. = Honeysuckle i, i b; 
Suckle sb. i a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 463/j Sokelynge, heibe (or suklynge), 
locusta. c I4SO Cov. Myst. (Shaks, Soc.) 270 As we with 
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swetc bredj’s have n [sc. the passover Jamb] etc And also 
wthtbcbyuyrSokelyng. lCf.£jri?<fT//xii.8.1 xssoPalscr. 
872/x Sokelyng an herbe, 0:1682 Sir T. Browne £xir. 
Conwion.Pl, Bks. Wks. 183s IV. 379 l*he flowers of sorrel 
are reddish, ..of sweet trefoil or suckling threedeaved grass, 
red or white. 1765 Mtiseum Rust IV. 123 The while or 
Dutch clover,. . Probably from the apparent advantage which 
sheep receive from this admirable grass, is it c^Ied lamb’s 
sucklings. 1^98 Hull Advertiser 24 Mar. 2/r Clover seed, 
trefoil, sainfoin, red suckling. 1895 Gloss. E, AvgUa^ Suck- 
liug..{d) The common purple clover. In Suffolk, however, 
the red clover is never called sucklings but that term is 
generally used for the while or Dutch clover. 1898 Rider 
Haggard Fanner's Year (1899) 6t llie suckling is already 
thick in the grass, making patches of green carpeting, 

2 . = Honkysuckle 2 {Loniccra Perichymmtini), 
Obs. exc, dial, 

1653^ Lawes Ayres ^ Dial. 11. 16 The wanton Suckling and 
the Vine. 1664 in Verney Mem. (1TO7) II. eoS To smell the 
sucklins and the stocks and to see the new trees grow. 1678 
R. Ferrier yml. in Camden Misc, (1895) IX. 32 Fine walla 
covered overhead with roses and sucklings- 1823 E. Moor 
Suffolk JYords 40S Suekllrtftht honey-suckle. 

Suckling (sp'kiiq), vl/. si. [f. Suckle c. + 

-iKG 1.] 

1 . a. The feeding of infants at the breast b. The 
rearing of yonng calves, etc. in suckling-houses. 

1799 Syn.Hus^. in R.W. Dickson Praet, yi^V.{i8os) 11, 
078 In suckling. .the charges are much heavier than when 
the milk is sold out of the pail. 1842 Prichard Hat Hist 
Man. 64 The processes connected with reproduction and 
suckling, ^ 1892 J. Carmichael Dis.Childr. 288 Irregular 
Suckling IS a fruitful cause of illness in the infanL 
C. iransf. (see quot) 

185s Delamer Kitck. Card. (1861) 15^ The Lancashire 
exhibitors, .leave but %'ery few [gooseberries] on each bush, 
and increase theslze of those. ,bya process called * suckling*, 
f.e., placing a pan of water under each berry, that it may 
swell from the vapour given out. 

2 . allrib., as sttckling iinic \ suckling assistant, 
a device for relieving nursing mothers when saffer- 
ingfrom sore nipples; f suckling box, ? a feeding- 
bottle of wood; snckling-house, a house or hut 
in which yonng calves or lambs are brought up ; 
'{•suckling meats, food suitable for infants. 

1803 Med, yml, X. 353 Relfe’s ^suckling assistant 1679 
C. Nesse Antichrist 97 MUk in a warm breast is more 
effectual nourishment, than milk in a cold ^suckling box. 
*778 [W. Marshall] Minutes Agrie, 29 Oct 1775 The 
Suckler., drove one of the cows out of the *suck1ing-house 
into the yard. cr6io WemenSaints xzx Then had she nyne 
poore infants. .whome she fedd on her knees, with tender 
and •suckling meates agreeable for their infancie. x8i8 Keats 
Endym, m. 456 She took me like a child of *suckling time, 
And cradled me in roses. 

SucMing (so-klii]), ppl. a. [f. Suckle v. + 

-ISO 2,] 

1 . a. Giving sack. b. Rearing young calves, etc. 
in suckling-houses. 

*799 Underwood Die, Childhood (ed. 4) I. 293 Infants at 
the breast necessarily lying so much on the arm of the suck* 
ling mother. exSoo Abdy in A. Young Agric, Essex (16x3] 
II. 278 In the dairy farms the calves are generally sold at a 
week old, to the suckimg farmer. ^ 180S R* ^V. Dickson 
Praci, Agric. II. 979 The calfsuckUng farmer, 

2 . •= Sucking///, a. j, 2. 

In earlier quots. poaibly actrib. use of SvcKUisa sbA 
1688 Lend. Gas. No. 2357/4 Lost.. a black and white 
suckling Spaniel Bitch. *732 Arbitthnot Rules of Diet in 
AlimerJs etc. 404 Slost of the Diseases of suckling Infants 
proceed from Jlilk growing sourand curdling in the Stomach. 
1819 Scott Ivanhoe-sxsnx, Though thou art not so tender as 
a suckling pig. 1833 Woensw, Sonn. * While ^oritig Anti- 
quarians \ The Wolfi whose suckling Twins [etc.]. x8o6 
Allbuit's Syst Med. 1. 163 Milk, the natural food of the 
suckling animal, 
b. iransf . 

1866 Swtnburne Lous Veneris IxxLx, O breast whereat 
some suckling sorrow clings. 1882 Coues Biogen (18S4I 43 
Some German metaphjTicians and their suckling converts, 
Suckyr, obs. form of Suc<»ub. 

Sucrate (siK’krfrO. Chem. [a. F. siicraU, f. 
sticre S0GAB+-ATE A compound of a substance 
^vith sucrose. 

x868 Fownes Chem. (cd. 10) 656 Cane-sugar does not turn 
brown when triturated with alkalis. it combines with them, 
however, forming compounds called sucrates. 

n Sucre (S!< kr«). [t the name of Antonio Jos& 
de Sucre, a South American patriot.] A silver 
coin of Ecuador now of the value of two shillings. 

18SS Kri. Sec. Treasury =30, 41V, 413 (Cent. D!^). 1897 
Westm. Gas. i2 May t/3 The Government of Gmyaquil 
recently m^e a special issue of postage-stamps of the value 
of xc., 2C., sc., TOC., 20c., 50 &, and i sucre. 1902 Encycl. 
Brit, (ed, 10) XXVII. 649/2. 

Sucre- (shJ krx?), used as combining form of F. 
sticre sugar, as szicro~acid, an acid obtained by the 
action of an acid on a sugar. 

1862 Miller Elem. Chem., CJrj-. (ed. 2) iv. § 3. eSB^'^e 
following equations will ser^’C to cluadaie ihe^coraposiUoa 
of some of these sucro-acids 1 — i. Sucro-tartanc aad, diba* 
sic Tartaric acid + Sucrose «= Sucro-lartanc *9*3 

Dorlano Illusi. Med. Did. 9x8/1 Sucroclastie^ splitting up 
sugar; asjasucroclasticcnxyme. 

Sucrose (s*«*kr<7Qs). Chem. fL F. sucre Sugar 
-f .OSE 2.] Any one of the sugars having the com- | 
position (Ci-Hja Ou) and properties of cane-sugar ; , 
«= Saccharose. ^ , 

x852l,«eeprec.]. x865Roscos^Zc?rr.CAr»r.322Sacchariae ! 
. .Bodies.. may bediridedintothreeclasses; (i)Sucroses.. ; 


(2) Glucoses. .(3I Amyloscs. 1897 A/ibutfs Syst Med. III. 
200 The sucroses.. cane-sugar, maltose, and lactose. 
Sucst, BXLcp : see See v. 

Suction (sD’kJon). [ad. L. suclio, ~onem, n. of 
action f. suet-, sit^re to Suck. Cf, F. succion 
(OF. suctioii)I\ 

L The action of sucking with the tongue and lips 
(or analogous organs). Also, an instance of this. 

_ Applied to a method of extracting soft cataract (and the 
instruments used) by sucking the liquid from the lens through 
a tube (cf. suction tube in 4 b). 

1626 Bacon Svlva § 191 Sounds.. may be made, as well hy 
Suction, as by Emission of the Breath : as in Whistling, or 
Breathing. 1749 Hartley Observ, Man 1. il § 2. i6g The 
Motions dependent on the Sensations of the Tongne.,; 
Suction, Mastication fete.}. 1800 Med. yml. III. 376 The 
author a«aerts, that. .all the parts [in insectsl derive their 
aliment from simple suction. 1840 L. Hunt Seer i. x. 25/x 
Hb [sc. a fly’sj suctions of sugar. xa4r T. R. Jo.ves A/ti//e. 
Kingd. X04 The internal digestive apparatus fof the leech] 
is evidently adapted.. to form a capadous reservoir for the 
reception of fluids taken in by suction. 1862 Calverlev 
Verses ^ Transt. (ed. 2) 2 When l..sent those streaky 
lollipops home for >*our fairy suction. x8^ E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xxv. 615 He was Unable to take sustenance, except 
by suction. 1869 Lawson Dis. EyeisZj^) 130 Extraction of 
SoftCataract by Suction.. .Two, three, or four days having 
ebpsed, the second stage or suction part of the operation 
may be performed. 

D. Imbibing strong drink, drinking, slang, 

1817 Sco^ Let to Morritt ix Au^. in Lockhart, A man . . 
cannot easily spend much money in liquor, since he must 
walk three or four miles to the place of suction and back 
again. 1837 Dickens Piekw. xxiii, Wery good power o* 
suction, Sammy. 19x3 Daily Mail 25 Apr. 5/1 * What was 
this debt for? * asked Judge Soagge. ‘Suction, my lord,’ 
was the reply. 

f c. iransf . The craving of appetite. Obs. 

1613 Crooke Body 0/ Man 169 Least the parts sbouJde 
pine away when they are.,hunger*stanjed, nature hath 
framed one part of exquisite and perfect sense, which alone 
fore.apprehending the suction and so the want of the rest 
fete.]. i66r Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 365 A continual 
and uns^atiable desire of eating caused, by a vehement sense 
of suction in the mouth of the ventricle. 

1851 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables xvu, They had been 
drawn into the great current of human life, and were swept 
away with it, as by the suction of fate itself. 1903 Westm. 
Gaz. 24 Oct. 8/1 If we had joined the movement we should 
have been draivn into it through suction. 

2 . The production of a more or less complete 
vacuum with the result that external atmospheric 
pressure forces duid into the vacant space or causes 
the adhesion of surfaces. 

1658 R. White tr. Digfy's Povid. Sytn^. (x66o) 53 One 
may remark within tbe..ceconomy of nature, sunih^sortsof 
attractions : as that of suction. X669 W. Sdieson Hydrol, 
Chym. 129 The pressure would not be so much. .unless at 
tbetimeofthesuctionoftheair. 1674 Boyle Theot 
II. V. 212 Suction and the ascension of water in pumps. 1702 
Savery Miner's Friend 20 The external Pressure of the 
Atmosphere or what is vulgarly called Suction, 1793 W, & 
S. Jones Caial. Optical etc. Instr. 6 A model of a water 
pump, exemplifying the nature of pumps, and proving the 
absurdity of what is called suction. 1878 Meredith Teeth 
222 That adaptation of the plate to the mucous membrane 
which is necessary to keep out particles of food, or to make 
perfect suction. 1899 Basing-(Auld^^. West II. vi. 86 The 
suction had been so great as to tear the leather gaiters I wore 
off my legs. 

3 . Short for sucHott’pipe. 

t 8S5 J. Barkowmak Sc. Mining Terftis 65 Suction, or 
Suction pipe, the tail pipe of a pomp; that part of a pump 
where the water enters. 1K9 Welch Text Bk. Haval 
Archit xL X24 Its length is sufficient to enable it to be 
screwed at its other end to any of the suctions. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. 

1S47-0 Todd's CycC Anat IV. l 145A Air entering veins 
lying within thesaction-influence of the chest. 1855 Doscu- 
SON Med, Lex., Suction power, the force presumed to be 
exerted on the blood in the veins by the active dilatation of 
the hearL Allbutfs Syst, Med. VII. 250 The alternate 
compressive action of the abdominal wall and suction action 
of the thorax 

b. Special comb. : suction, box, chamber, a 
chamber in a pump into which the liquid is con- 
veyed by the suction-pipe ; suction fan, (a) a fan 
used to increase or diminish the draught in a fur- 
nace ; (^) a fan for withdrax^ing chaff and dirt 
from grain, or steam and hot air from meal, as it 
comes from the burrs (Knight, 1884); suction 
pipe, (a) the pipe leading from the bottom of a 
pump barrel to the resen’oir from which fluid is to 
be drawn ; (^) a pipe for the extraction of dust from 
tow ; suction-plate, (/r) a dental plate kept in 
position by atmospheric pressure; (f) (see quot. 
1SS9); suction primer (see quots.) ; suction 
pump, a pump of the type in which the barrel is 
placed above the level of the reservoir, and is con- 
nected therewith by a suction pipe ; suction stop, 
any of the ‘clicks’ peculiar to certain South African 
languages ; suction tube, (c) = suctionpipe (a) ; 

(^) a tube used in an operation for cataract; suc- 
tion valve, (a) the valve at the bottom of the 
cylinder of a suction pump, below the piston ; (d) 
the valve in a steam engine throngh which the 
water is drawn from the hot-well into the feed- 
pump (Knight, 1S75). Also in various names of ) 


SUDAMINA. 

machines wWch perform their operations by suction 
or the creation of a vacuum ; e. g. suction cleaner, 
gas engine, hose. 

X889 Wei^h Text Bk. Naval Archil. xL 124 A *suclj’on- 
box or val^ chest,, is fitted beneath the pump. 1864 
Webster, SucUon-chajnber, the chamber of a pump into 
which-the suction pipe delivers. 1904 Westm. Gaz. 14 
hepL 9/3 Their fight with ’suction cleaners alone had 
cost them ;63»75o. 1874 Rav.mond Statist. Mines Sp Mining 
400 A suction-fan wherewith to increase or diminish the 
“^^'^Sht, and to cause the effectual passage of the gases 
and fumes through even a compact mass of ore. 1906 
Westm. Gas. 2 OcL 5/2 The householder must supply 
himself with a small *suction gas-engine. x888 Daily Nrws 
® Jyiy 5/5, *lhe Grinder and ilanly tugs got to work with 
their ’suction hose. 1793 Trans. Soc, Arts V. 209 A proper 
length of ’suction pipe, x8« Ure Philos. ManuJ. 2x5 
An^gements .. for cleaning ine tow by a blowing-machine, 
wtb dust suction-pipes. 1875 Knight Diet Mech. 2442/2 
Suctxon-piaie [Denial). x8 ^ Welch Text Bk. Naval 
ArcMt.xi. 124 A deck- or suction^late. ., to the underside 
of which, at its centre, the tail pipe from the pump is at- 
If * Knight Diet Mech. 2442/2 * Suction-primer, a 

Small force*pump worked hy hand and used in charging a 
maimpump, Ibid. SuppL 871/1 Suction Primer, a de- 
vice to charge a steam pump ready for starting. 1825 J. 
N icHO^ON Oper. Mech. 63s Two or three kinefe, used for 
domestic puxposes, of which the ’suction and lifting pumps 
are the diiei. 1883 Science I. 524/1 It has long been dis- 
cussed^whether the ventricle of the heart is not only a force* 

? uinp in sj’stole, but also a suction-pump in diastole. 1887 
f*,SwEET in Academy 10 Dec. 394 The *suction-stops or 
* clicks * of the Souih-African languages. 1863 .Atkinson tr. 
Geutot's Physics [zZ^ X31 A ’suction tube,.. which dips into 
the reservoir from which water is to be raised. 1879 St 
George's Hasp. Rep. I3L 502 One, resulting from the prick 
of a thorn, in a man, aged 28, was extracted with the suction- 
tube, 1831 Lardner Pneumatics v. 294 Probably the most 
simple and the best contrivance [for an air pump] is one in 
which the ’suction valve is altogether dispensed with. 

Hence Sn’ctioxial a. rarer"^, having a power of 
SDction (j^.) ; Su’ctionist notue-wd., one who 
favours a theory of suction. 

X707 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2415 Several Phenomena of 
which, being liable to be accounted for by the Suctionists, 
and Funicularians, to proceed from some (unintelligible) In- 
ternal Cause, *872 Ruskxk Munera P. 32 The holder of 
wealth. .may be regarded.. as a money-chest viTlhasIit in 
it, not only receptant but suciional. 

Suctorial (s»kt 5 a'ri^), a. Zool. £f. mod.L. sue- 
idrius (n. pi. Sucidria, sc. animalia, the name of 
various zoological Groups) , f. suet-, sugHe to Suck v.J 
Of an organ : Adapted for sucking. Of an animal ; 
Having organs adapted for sucking or having the 
power of suction 5 belonging to any of the groups 
named Stuloria in which the mouth is adapted for 
sucking, or which possess sucking disks, or the like. 
Of a habit, etc. : Involving or characterized by 
suction. 

1B33 Owen Descr. Caial. Comb. Anat. II. 80 \STien the 
Lamprey ts firmly attached. .to foreign bodies by means of 
itssuctorial mouth. 1835-6 Todd's CycL Anat 1. 267/a The 
Tenuirostres . .ax suctorial birds. X846 Patterson 2^^/. 6x 
Suctorial such those of the le^es. 1851 Richard- 
son GeoL viii. 267 The Hemiptera..afe suctorial insects. 
xB8o Bastian Brain vi. 99 Owing to the suctorial habits of 
these fierce and predatory creatures, the oesophagus is very 
narrow. Z900-S3 Dorland Med. Diet. 672/z Suctorial pad. 

So SnetoTi^, a member of the Suctoria ; esp.a 
cyclostomous fish. 

X842 Brands Diet. Sa., etc. 

Snctorions (snktoaTids), a. Zool. Now rare. 
[Formed as prec. + -OUS.] = Suctoeial. 

18x5 Kirby Sc Sp. EntonuiL (i_Bi6) I. 167 The larvm of 
Djrtisd fixing themselves by their suctorious mandibles to 
the body of fish. XB3S-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. I, 519/2 Both 
kinds of prehensile organs are provided withacetabula, ox 
suctorious discs for adhesion. 

So Su’ctory a. rare—K 

j8z6 Kirby Sc Sp. Entom. 1 11. xxxi v. 464 Rostellum, which 
I employ to denote the suclory organs of the louse tribe. 

Sucuri, -xirris, -urs^s : see Succour sb. and v. 
Sud sb., sing, of Suds, q.v. 
t Snd, V. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1 . irons . To befoul, soil. 

*593 Nashe Chrisfs T. (1613) 164 Recouer j^our soules 
though you haue sudded your b^ies. 

2 . intr. To foam. (See Suddikg ppl. a.) 

1603 G. Fletcher Canto Death cf Eliza i, ITie streame, 
That sudding on the rocke, would closely seerae To imitate 
her whitencsse with his frothy creame. 

3 . pass. To be covered with drift sand left by a 
flood. 

X787 Grose Provinc. Gloss. r.v. Sudded, The meadowy 
arc sudded; i. c. covered with drift sand left by the floods. i\. 

Sud, dial. var. should*, see ShalR A 7 fl* 

Sudaine, -te, obs. forms of Sudden, -xr. 

(1 Sudak (swdas’k). [Russian cyjiRirh.] Aspeaes 

of pike-perch, . 

*799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. III. 35* Still la 
greater plenty in the subordinate streams arc the suoak, 

pearch, and innumerable kinds_ of scale-fish. _ _ 

lI Sudamina (ftedx*mma), sb. pi. Hi^h. [mod. 

L., pi. of sudamcn, 1 sudare to sweat.] Minute 
whitish vesicles or pustules caused by Ue accumu- 
lation of sxiveat in the upper laj'crs of the skin after 
copious perspiration, Kp. in certain fever^ 

T&7t Saigon Srn. Med. i.xlriiu 1x3 Sudamuia 

arc p^srate MiUcWccd nl^tc ric 
Skin. iS+4 Hoblym Diit, Terms Med. <cd. stSi H. W. 



SUDAN, 


96 


SUDDEN, 


Fuller Dh, Lungs 245 A vesicular eruption of sudamina. 
1906 Daily Chron. 6 Apr. 5/5 Suffering from an outbreak 
of ‘ sudamina*, consequent on eating putrid meat. 

Hence Suda'ininal a., pertaining to or consisting 
of sudamina. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 709 There is a great ten- 
dency to profuse sweating after fits, and this may lead to 
sudaminaf rashes. 

Sudan (sr^da’n, -fen). Variant of SoDDAN. So 
Sudanese (swdanrz) adj, belonging to the Sudan ; 
sh. an inhabitant or the inhabitants of the Sudan ; 
Sudani* (also Sudany) a. and sb, in the same 
sense ; Sudanlan (swd^*nian) a. [f. mod.L. Stt- 
datiia, the Sudan], Sudanese. 

1B84 Keane Eihnol, Egyptian Sudan 17 Subjoined are 
tabulated schemes of all the Eastern *Sudanese^and con- 
tiguous ethnical groups. 1887 Encycl. Brit, XXII. 279/1 
The Sudanese Negro peoples. 1905 Sayce in Conteinp, 
Rev, Aug. 267 The Egyptian has never been fond of mili- 
tary service, whereas, we all now know, the Sudanese is 
essentially a fighting animal. 1896 Daily Neius^ 20 May 
s/i He is a ’Sudani, and was one of Gordon’s soldiers. 1906 
Petrie Reli^. Anc. Egypt ix. 63 Tiie Sudany dancer. 1842 
Prichard Nat, Hist, Man 305 The black ’Sudanian nations. 
1908 Sir H. Johhcton Grettfell fg Congo II. xxiii. 587 
Sudanian Africa. 

Sudand, -anetoe, obs. forms of Sudden, -tt. 

|] Sudarium (s*«de»TiL»m). [L. : see next.] 

1. A napkin or cloth for wiping the face ; a hand- 
kerchief(in quot. 1801 jocttlar) ; the cloth with 
which, according to legend, St. Veronica wiped the 
face of Christ on the way to Calvary, and on which 
his features were impressed ; hence, any similar 
cloth venerated as a relic ; a portrait of Christ on 
a cloth, (Cf. Verniole, Veronica.) 

x6oi W. Biddulph in T, Lavender Trav, Four English- 
vten (1612) 215 A woman called Veronica.. brought forth a 
.S'r/^fizr///w..to wlpehisface. <22700 Evelyn Diary Nov. 
2644. The miraculous Sudarium indued with the picture of 
our Saviour’s face. 2802 Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Mem, 
(1855) 1. iii. 46 The most intrepid veteran of us all dares no 
more than wipe his face with his cambric sudarium.^ 2816 
J, Dallaway Siat, fg Sculpt, 31a He. .holds a sudarium in 
his right hand and in his left a roll. 28^9 Gullick & Times 
Painting 61 A representation of this kind — the head of the 
Saviour on a cloth, and called a * sudarium’ is common in 
the works of early painters. 

+ b. = Maniple 3. Obs, 

Holme Artuoury iii. iv. *87/2 The Manipulus or 
Sudarium^ called also Mapputa or Phonon, 

2. « Sudatorium. Also 

285a G.W. Curtis IFand, in Syria, Damascusviu^zgYoxi 
rise and enter the Sudarium beyond. 2863 Trevelyan 
Compet, Wallah vjx [In India! tne mind, like the body, 
becomes languid and flabby and nerveless... While this 
sudarium continues to be the seat of government [etc.]. 

Sndary (s*ii*dari). Obs, or arch. Also 4-5 
audare, 4-6 sadarie, 5 aeou-, aewdarie, (ahoul- 
darye), 8odary,8udurye, 5-6 audarye, dsudari, 
audere; also (disyll.) 5 audayr, Sc, swdour. 
[ad, L. sudarium, f. sUdor sweat: see -autI 2. 
Cf. It, Sp., Pg, sudario, Pr. suzari, F. suaire, 
Gr. <rot»5dpiov, from L., is used in Luke xix. 20, 
John xi. 44, XX. 7, Acts xix. 12.] 

1. A napkin or handkerchief used to wipe sweat 
or tears from the face ; a sweat-cloth ; esp, such a 
napkin venerated as a lelic of a saint. 

<22350 St, James 137 in Horstm. Aliengl, Leg, (1881)98 
pe cnilde ban toke appostels sudary. C1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints i. {Petrus) 53 In his bosum ay he bare a sudare, to 
wepe his Ene. 1382 Wycup Ads xix. 22 On syke men the 
suaaries[/rt/frz/ryx. napkins].. or ny^t clothis.. weren borun 
fro his b^y. c 2430 Lyog. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 For 
eyen and nose the nedetbe a mokadour, Or sudary. 2483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 426/2 He came to the suda>T of the 
saynt & with grete deuocion kyssed it. 2623 C^keram, 
Sudorne\^. Sudarye), a handkerchefe, 2835 Browning Para- 
celsus in. 438 A monk fiimbled at the sick man]s mouth 
With some undoubted relic— a sudary Of the Virgin. 

2. The napkin which was about Christ’s head in 
the tomb ; hence, a shroud or winding-sheet. Also 
attrib, sudary cloth, 

<2 2300-1400 O^rjor il/’. T72B8-I-193 (CotL) Peter.. sa5e be 
schetez spred, and be sudary bore leued b^^t was in pe 
sepulcre laide on our lordez heued. C1380 Wyclif .yrr;//, 
Sel. Wks. II. 99 His face was bounden wip a sudarie. c 2440 
York Myst, xxxvi. 387 A sudarye Loo here haue 1, Wynde 
hym for-thy. CX450 in Maitland Club Misc, III. 204 Ane 
gret sepullur with ane ymage of our' Saluiour,,ana ane 
swdour of quhit silk abon the sam. 2483 Caxton G, de la 
Tour a iij b, Moo than a thousand men in sudarj'es lyke 
dede men. 2485 Dlgby Myst. in. 1049 Here is nothyng left 
butt a sudare cloth, la 2500 Chester PI. xix. (Shaks. Soc.) 
II. 98 My Lorde Jesu is awaye I But his shouldarye south 
to sayc, Lyingc here I fynde. 25x7 Torkincton Pilgr. 
(1884) 3 Ther in a Castyll ys a ffayer Churche where ys the 
sudary of ower Savyor Crist Jhu. 2538 Prymer Saliso. Use 
in Maskell Mon. Hit. (1846) 11. p. xiii, The body of Jesu 
Was wraped and bounde in a sudary, 2^56-7 KeyslePs 
Trea>. (1760) I. 342 The holy Sudary at Turin. 

3. Eccl. A ceremonial cloth of linen or silk, often 
fringed; esp, a humeral veil, arch, 

2432 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1904) 27 Also vj scoudaries 
corporas & a case. ^2450 in Aungier Syon (1840) 367 Su- 
daryes longyng to the awtres. 2488 in Archarologla XLV. 
- 1x6 A Sewdane of grene tarteme ffringed with silke on 
bothe endis. c 2500 Order Consecr. Nuns in Maskell Mon. 
Rit. (1846) II. 327 Every virgyn shall have a long sudary 
or towell uppon both hir handj’S. 2523 [Coverdale] Old 
God (1534) M ij b, Y* cbapleins armed euerj' one of tneym 
with an ob. do cast theyr ob. in to the basen kyssyng y* 


sudary. 2549 Edw. VI. Injunct, in Burnet Hist. Re/. (1681) 

II. n. I, No. 33. 265 Blessing his E3*es with the Paten or 
Sudary. 2892 \jtciO Missale IVesim, p. xv, The fifth is the 
initial of St. Stephen’s office, and represents the saint as a 
deacon holding up stones in a sudary. 

t Su’date, V, Obs, [f. L. suddt-, pa. ppl. stem 
of sudare to sweat.] intr. To sweat, perspire. 

2599 A M. tr. Gabethoueds Bk, Physteke 225/1 Drincke 
then the wine as warm as you may,.. cause y'ourselfe to be 
well deckede, because you might sudate. 2623 Cockeram. 
1644 Vind, A nglicus 6. 

t Suda'tiou. Obs, [ad, L. suddtio, -dnem, n. 
of action f. sudare (see prec.). Cf. F. sudation,'] 
Sweating, perspiration. A\so Jig, 

2599 A. M, tr. Gabelhouers Bk, Physicke 157/1 If the 
Patient can attayne to sudatione before he goe to bedde. 
2623 Cockeram. 26^6 ld\.o\3\rt Gtossogr.^Sudation, a sweat- 
ing j a taking of pains. 1844 Hecker Epid, Mid, Ages 266 
An advocate of the twenty-four hours* sudatlon. 

llSudatoriTllll(si77dato»*rii?m). [L., neut. sing, 
of sudatdrius : see next and -ORiUM.] A room in 
which hot-air or steam baths are taken to produce 
sweating; a sweating-room (esp. Rom* Antiq,)* 
2756-7 XT, Keyslers Trav,iij(>o) III. 421 A Sudatorium 
has also been builtbcre, the effect of which is caused by the 
steam of the water. 2820 T. S. Hughes Trav, Sicily I, iii. 
74 A sudatorium, or sweating-room. xp'^^ Penny Cycl, IV, 
37/x A convenient apparatus for applying it [sc, heated air] 
was invented by the late Dr. Gower, called a Sudatorium, 
2852 p. Wilson P/‘/AW««.(x863)1I. 111. ii. 25 The Roman 
mansion with its hypocaust and sudatorium. x8oo F. T‘. 
Bullen Sea iv. 20, I awoke streaming as if in the 
sudatorium of a Hammnm. 

Sudatory (s^/^ datori), a, and sb. Also 6 -orye. 
[ad. L. suddtoriuSy f. suddU, sudare to sweat ; see 
-OBT. Cf. F. sudatoire, It., Sp. sudatorioi] 

A. adj. Producing, accompanied by, or con- 
nected with sweating, rare, 

2^97 A. M. tr, Gui/lemenu's Fr, Chirurg, 51/1 Those 
whicn have passede throughe the Sudatoryc regione. 2599 
— tr. Gabelltouer^s Bk. Physteke 157/2 Make iherof a suda. 
ton*e bath. 2656 Blount Glossogr, 2847 Blackw. Mag, 
LXI. 737 All shrivelled up as we were by the heat— for we 
were almost past the sudatory stage, 2862 Illustr. Lond, 
AV7t*x5 Jan. 10/x Turkish baths. These sudatory institutions 
, .get a man's extra flesh down. 2911 J. Ward Reman Era 
in Bril, v. 94 It is usual to have. .two or more sudatory 
rooms at dinerent temperatures. 

B, sb. 1. = Sudatorium. 

2615 G. Sandys Trav. 289 This Sudatory is enlred by a 
long narrow passage hewne into the rock, a 2700 Evelyn 
Diary ^ Feb, 2645, Ncere to this cave are the natural stoves 
of St Germain, of the nature of sudatories. Ibid., These 
sudatories are much in request for many infirmityes. 1753 
Scots Mag, Aug. 4x8/2 This antique piece appears to be a 
floor of a Roman sudatory. 2840 Hodgson Hist, Northumb, 

III. II. 319/2 Tills seems to have been the principal laconi- 
cum, caldarlum, vapour room, or sudatory. 2842 Catlin 
N, A mer, Ind, xiii. 1. 97 Their vapour batns, or sudatories, 
of which each village h.is several. 1884 Contemp, Rev, 
Aug. 32X His house..having baths and sudatories. 

/ig. 28x4-9 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 28^3 I. 340/2 Wc 
rush out of the sudatory of Byron to roll m the snow of 
Wordsworth. 

^ 2. Misused for Sudary i. 

x8a8 De Quincey Toilette of Ileb. Lady Wks, 1859 XII. 
140 The girdle, .continued to be the appropriate depository 
for the napkin, .or sudatory. 

II Sudd (srd). Also sadd. [Arab. sudd, n. of 
action Xosudd to obstruct.] An impenetrable mass 
of floating vegetable matter which obstructs navi- 
gation on the White Nile. 

1874 Baker Ismailia II. xiii. 488 To remove the sudd or 
obstruction to the na%'igation of the great White Nile. x88x 
Proc, R, Ceog. Soc, (N.S.) Ill, 301 A survey of the Nile, 
from the Sobat upwards, to the obstructive sudd in the 
Bahr el Gebel. 1898 Nat, Rev, Aug. 796 The gunboat’s 
business after Fashoda will be to cut through the sudd and 
reach Beden as soon as possible. 

b. transf, A temporary dam constructed across 
a river, 

C1900 Sir B. Baker xa Daily Chron, 10 Dec. 9/2 The 
method of working was to erect temporary dams or *sudds *, 
formed of various materials. 2903 .Vcr. Avier. 28 Feb. 152/2 
'I'o inclose the area, upon which it was intended to work 
during the season, by temporary dams or ^sadds'In No- 
vember. 

o. aitrib. and Comb. 

iQTO Westm.Gaz.io jM\y ^/i The *sudd* regions of the 
White Nile, 2900 Daily News 14 July 4/5 Major Peake’s 
sudd-cutting party, 2922 Champ. Jrnl. 28 Jan, 242/1 A 
factory is to be established in the sudd-country for the pro- 
duction of briquetted water-weed on an extensive scale. 
Hence Sti*ddecl^//, a,, obstructed by sudd. 

2900 Westm. Gas. xo July 2/2 In 2898 Lord Kitchener 
found the Gebel River sudded. 

Suddain, -ain(B)ly, -ant(l)e, obs. forms of 

Sudden, -lt, -tt. 

1" SU'ddaj^. Sc. Obs, Also 6 Buddard, sud- 
dert, Bu(l)dart, soudart, so('w)ldart, 6-7 soul- 
dart. [a. OF. sa{ti)ldard, -art, mod.F. soudard, 
•art, f. sotide, so{ji)lde pay : see Sold ri.l and -ard.] 
A mercenary soldier. Also Comb, suddart-lihe 
adj. or adv. 

1542 Records 0/ Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 69 The sndaart 
tiicj decemit .and deliuerU that [etc.]. 1549 Cowpl. Scot. 
xi. 90 Mortal veyr amang the soudartis. 1567 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. Ser. l. I. 560 The pretendit licence unlauch. 
fullie grantit to Johnne Mortoun suddart for the transport- 
ing of sex lastis of talloun. 2575-® Ibid, II. 482 Cumpaneis 
of suddartis and utherts broicin men, 2587 W. Fowler Wks, 


(S.T.S.) I. Joi Sknirslie I can tell, Now whidder he as 
chiften did, or suldartlyke, excell, a 1599 A. Home Poems 
vii. 199 Conquerens, and soldarts of the Lord, n 1614 J, 
Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 429 At unawars behind 
his bak, They interprys’d thair limmers crewaltie, Quhilk 
souldart-like they durst nocht undertak. 
f‘S. »S73 J. Davidsoh Poet. Rem. (1829) 3 All the rabill 
of Sathanis suddartis, in Scotland, Ingland, and France. 
Sudden (S 27 *d'n), a.^ adv. and sb. Forms : 3-6 
sodon, sodan(e, -ayii(e, 4-6 8udayn(e, Sc, 
sud(d)aii(e, 4-7 80 dain(e, -Bin(o, -eyii(e, 6-7 
fiodyne, 6-8 suddain.(e, (4 soudein, 8udein(e, 
-en, -oyjQ(e, Sc, aowdano, soudan, awdan, 5 
sothen, -eyn, 6 soddaine, -ayn, soudain(e, 
-eino, -en, soodain, suddayne, -eyn(0, -ein(e, 
Sc, fioddan(o, stiiden, 6-7 sodden, 7 sudain(e), 
6- sudden. Also 5 soubdayne, aubdayn, 6 
subdain. Sc* subdane ; 7. Sc* 4 so-, sudondo, 
soudando, 4-6 flud(d)and, 5 sodand, sothent, 6 
-end, suddant(e ; dial, 8 sudent, 9 suddent, 
-int. [a. AF, sodein, sudein = OF. (mod. F.) sou- 
dain,d\%o '\soubdain, subdam = Pr. sub-,sob(/)- 
I /a«, sobtaUf soptnn, It. subilano pop.L. ^stibi- 
' idnu-s, for L. subitdnms (whence Sp., Pg. subi- 
ianed), f. subiiusx see Sdbitb. 

The present spelling was not finally established till after 
1700; by far tne commonest spelling in the xst folio of 
Shaks. is sodaine, and suddain lasted on into the first 
quarter of the x8th c.) 

A. adj, 1. Of actions, events, conditions : 
Happening or coming without warning or premoni- 
tion ; taking place or appearing all at once. 

In some contexts the implication is rather * Unexpected, 
unforeseen, unlooked-for *, or ‘ Not prepared or provided for 
2340 Hampole Pr, Conse. 2951 What es til man mare cer- 
tayn pan )?c dede cs es swa sodayn? Ibid, 5x20 Right 
swa commyng of man son sal be, Sodayne and bright 
anddreful to se, ^2386 Chaucer C/^rir’x T. 260 This sodeyn 
cas this man astonyed so That reed he wax. 2390 Gower 
Conf, I. 78 The Schip with sodein blast, Whan men lest 
wene, is overcast, c 2440 York Myst, xvii. 42 A sodayne 
sight was till vs sente, c 2460 Menta Mtsss 125 in Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. 251 What sothen a wenture the be-falle. 
25x4 Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 8 Tempest 
& sodayne slormc of rayne, 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Litany, From battaile and murtlier.and from sodain 
death ; Good lorde deliuer u.s, 2549 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 36 The people wyll not beare sodayne alterations. 
2595 Shaks. John v. vi. 26 That you might The better 
arme you to the sodaine time, Then if you bad at 
leisure knowne of this. 2615 Sandys Trav, 6 Here a 
garrison is kept ; supplyed by tbe townes-men ^on each 
sodaine summons. 2058 Whole Duty Man v, § 30 His death 
may be sudden to him, though xt comes by never so slow 
degrees. 2683PBTTUS FletaMin. i. (1686)33 When the Oar 
is set alone upon the Test, that it may not be put into a 
violent suddain heat, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 12 Nov. 2643, 
Hayle, rain, and suddaine darknesse. 2782 Cowper Con^ 
versat, 282, 1 interrupt him with a sudden bow. 2704 Mrs. 
Radclifpe Plysi. Udolpho xxx, She heard a sudden step 
behind her. 2855 Tennyson Brook 24, 1 come from haunts 
of coot and hern, I make a sudden sally. 2874 Green Short 
Hist, vii. § 7 (2882) 4x9 Few events in our literary history 
are so startling os this sudden rise of tbe Elizabethan drama. 
2887 Ruskin Prsterita II. 189, l..am simply helpless on 
any sudden need for decision like this. 

/3, 2489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A, i. xxii. 69 The soubdayne ne- 
cessitecs that may fall, c 2489 — Blanchardyn xxiv. 92 A 
soubdayne sparkle of lalousye cam to hym. 2563 WinJet 
Bk. S3 Quest. Pref., Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 49 The subdane change 
of sum cunning clerkis. 

y. 1^2375: see Suddenly 2.] c 2470 Henry Wallace 
It was wicht Wallace, Had thaim our setin to that sodandcas. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 224 At set purpois and nocht of 
suddanle cace. ”2556 Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) 254 Gif ony 
. . sudand fyre occurris. a 2578 Lindesay (Pilscottie) Chron. 
Scot, (S.T.S.) 1. 63 Ewerie man iudgit that suddand and 
prosperous succes sould haue ane sebort end. 
b. Of emotions, impulses, etc. 

238a 'Nsex.xv Prov, iii. 25 Ne dredc thou with sodeyn gast- 
ncsse. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 , 2go Thurgh his sodein Malen- 
colie To do so gret a fclonie. 2575 Gascoigne Kenelworik 
Wks. 29x0 II. 2SZ Into deepe admiration and suddayne 
perplexitie. 2582 Pettie tr, Guaszo's Civ. Conv. i. (2586) 
22 b, Moved by some sodaine toie which taketh them in the 
head. j66y Milton P. L. v, 452 Sudden mind arose In 
Adam, not to let th’occasion pass. ,*7^, Cowper Task vi. 
550 His horse,.. Snorting, and starting into sudden rape, 
2832 Scott Ct. Rob. xix. After a sudden start of surprise, 
he recognised his acquaintance ^Ivan. 2898 ‘H. S. Mer- 
RiMAN* Roden's Cornier ii. 21 (checked in a moment cf 
earnest endeavour by a sudden perception of the humorous. 

o. Of a turning, etc. ; Abrupt, sharp. In Zool, 
and Bot* applied to parts that are sharply maiked 
off from the neighbouring pans (cf. Suddenly i b). 

2390 Gower Con/. II. 293 It hapneth at a soudein wente, 

. .He fell unwar into a pet. 2680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xi. 
194 The swift coming about of the Work would., draw or job 
the suddain edge into the Slufl. 2784 Cowper Task i. 267 
Descending now. .A sudden steep. ,2837 Carlyle Rev, 
France i. i. iv, At some sudden turning in the W’ood of 
Senart. 2892 Cent. Diet. s.v., A sudden antennal club; a 
sudden truncation. 

d. Of physical objects : Appearing or discovered 
unexpectedly. Now arch, or poet. 

C1460 Fortescue Abs, ^ Lim, Mon. vii. (1885) 125 Ther 
come a sodayne armye vpon this londe by see or by lande. 
2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, I. 292 The King of 
the Pechtes, .wastes, with a suddane power, the nerrest 
cuntreyes perteyneng to the Scottis. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche iv. Ixxxviii, sprung a suddain Grove. X7xa Pope 
Messiah ^8 Sec lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise. 
1722-24 — Rape Lock v. 227 A sudden Star, it shot thro' 
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liquid air. X819 Keats Otlio i. i. 47 The Hungarians.. 
Appear'd, a sudden host, in the open day. 1841 Browning 
PiJ>j>a Passts n. Poems (1905) 176 When o’er the sadden 
specks my chisel trips. 1855 Childe Poland xix, A 
sudden little river crossed my path As unexpected as a ser- 
^nt comes. 1879 E. Arnold Z,/. Asia 4 And Earth put 
forth a thousand sudden flowers. 

i*e. Of diseases. Sudden stroke x apoplexy. 
Sudden /^m^(see quot. 16 S 8 ). Obs. 

a 1548 Hall Chror.., Hen, IP (1550) 3= h, He was taken 
TVTth a sore sodayn disease [Gra/lon adds called an Apo- 
plejcie}. A 1568 C^VERDALE Treat. Death 1. ix. (Par. 
ker Soc.) II. 57 ITie gout, frenzy, the sudden stroke, and 
such like. 1651 T. de Grey CcmpL Horsem, l (i6s6) 66 
And it also pre%*enteth suddain sicknesse, if you haue anie 
su'^pect tbereoC j 6S8 HoLME^wr^rsryyii.isi/iTheSudden 
taking [is] when he [se. a horse] Is deprived of his feeling 
and motion, not being able to stir any way. 

2. a. Of actions, feelings : Unpremeditated, done 
•v^ithout forethought Obs, or are/:, 

<11300 Cursor M. 28563 Als wTeth J>at scort,and soden cs 
[/IAS", sodenes]. 1390 Go^YER Cenf. 111 . 193 How he,. Of 
sodein wraththeandnoughtofrightForjQgsedhath. i483tsee 
SubiteJ. 1594 T. B. jLa Primaud. Fr.Acad, il 23olt isa 
sodain & tumultuous iudgement, of which a man may truly 
say, ashortsentenceofasottishiudge. 1596 Bacon Max, * 
Use Com. Znrv il (16^5) 2 If one kill another upon a j;ud- 
daine quarrel!, this is manslaughter. 1658 U''hole Duty 
Man iv. § 7 He that swears commonly, is not only pre^ar^ 
to forswear when a solemn Oath is tendered him, but in all 
probability does actually forswear himself often in these 
suddener Oaths, 1729 Butler Serm. ^Vks. 1S74 11 . 93 
Sudden anger, upon certain occasions is mere instinct. 
1781 CowPER Hope 350 If sentence of eternal p-^in belong 
To ev’rj’ sudden slip and transient wrong. 

b. Of persons: Acting without forethought or 
deliberation; hasty, impetuous, rash. Obs. oxarek. 

1374 Chaucer Troylnsv, 1024 Retornyng in here soule 
ay \'p and doun The wordes of bis sodeyn Diomede. 1530 
Palsgr. 325/1 Sodaj-ne, hasty of condj’dons, sondayn. 
ffigSs Montgomerie Cherrte'ie Slaes^Z soddine, 

sir, The mater is of wecht. x6^ Tourneur Reo. Tra^, iv. 
i, His Grace is old, and sudden, a 1631 Donne Poetns 
(16501 2 Cruell and sodaine, hast thou since Purpled thy 
Nayle, in bloud of innocence? 1667 Milton P, L. n, 73S 
My sudden hand Prevented spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends. 1825 Scott Talism, xx, Neither provoke 
me to be sudden by any unfit reply. 2830 Newman Diffic. 
Anglicans 252 Some men, or races of men, are more sudden 
in uidr tempers than others. 

3. Performed or taking place without delay ; 
speedy ; prompt, immediate. Obs. exc. of death. 

<1237$ yosepk ArxTTU 393 Vppoa sodejme deb b<>“ schalt 
sone dye. 1450-80 tr. Seer, Seer. 18 Takyng on him hasty 
and sodejTje vengeaunce. xsS 7 Toilers Misc. (.Arb.) 243 
If I do false my faith in any point or case, A sodein ven- 
geance fall on me. 1592 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. iv. 48 None 
durst come neere. for feore of suddaine death. 1650 Crom. 
WELL Let, Gov. Edinh. Castle 13 Dec. (Carlyle), Expecting 
your sudden answer, I rest. Your servant, Oliver Cromwell. 
a 1658 Cleveland Rusiiek Rampant ''HVk (1687) 449 He 
acqaalnts the Citizens with the Kings Peril and his own, 
and requests their sudden A^istaoce. i6yi Milton P, R, 

1. 96 Our danger. .which adrmts no long debate, But must 
with something sudden be oppos 1678-9 Dryden & Lee 
(Edipus IV*. i, 1 charge him on his life To speak; conceal- 
ment shall he sudden death. 1831 Scott Jml. 21 Dec., If 
I were worthy I would pray (Jod for a sudden death, and 
no interregnum between I cease to exerdse reason and I 
cease to exist. 

b. Sudden death (slang) : see quots. 

1834 Blackxv. Mag. Jlay 753/x ' Which *, said he, ' is it (o 
be— two out of three, as at Newmarket, or the first toss to 
decide?' ‘Sudden death', .said I, ‘and there will soon be 
an end of it.* j 85 s Slang Diet. 250 Sudden death, the first 
toss in a bet, to be decid^ by shying a copper. 2886 Yule 
& Burnell Hcison»yo6sait, Sudden death, Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl serv^ as a spatchcock. 

Of persons: Swdft in action, quick to per- 
form, prompt, expeditious. Also, peremptory, 
sharp. Obs. 

2591 Troub. Raigne K. yohi (x6ii) j 8 Speake man, be 
sodaine, who thy Father was. x6ox Shaks yuL C. iil L 
xg C^ka be sodaine, for we feare preuention. 1622 Fletcher 
Span. Cur. iv. vii, A suddain witty thief. 1630 R. yolmseds 
Kingd. 4- Comnew. 193 The French is of so sudden and 
basic disposition, that he quickly ycelds to that a man de- 
2716 ^OTt. Iliad viL 282 No morc— be sudden, and 
begin the fighL 1753 Richardson Grandison III. xrii. 235 
You are a little sudden upon me. 

fb. Of mental faculties ; Quick, sharp. Obs. 

2608 Pennyless Pari, xlvL in Hart. Mise. (1744) I- iSr 
There shall so many sudden, or rather sodden Wits step 
abroad, ^-at a Flea shall not friAk forth, unless they com- 
ment upon her. 1630 R. Johnson's King/. 4- Commuf. xgo 
Men of light and unsteady braines, have commonly sudden 
and shar^ conceits. 1742 Pors To Mr. T.Sou^^ ii 
The feast, his tow’ring genius marks In yonder wild goose 
and the larks! The mushrooms shew bis wit was sudden ! 

t c. Of the eye : Glancing quickly. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ». v. 10 Th^ Pa>*nim chaunst to cast 
his eye, HUsuddein eye,..Vpon his brothers shield. ^ 1649 
Milton Eihon. xxiv. 492 Like the Apples of Asphaltis, ap- 
pearing goodly to the sudden cj*e, but loak well upon them, 
or at least but touch them, and they tume into Cinder^ 
2652 D.avenant Gondibert L vi. 59 (Hel Rids both therr 
Breasts be cithers open book, ^Vhere nought is ■writ too hard 
for sodain Exes. 

5. Made, provided, or formed in a short Ume. 
Obs. or arch. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. P, i. L 32 Nener was such a sodaine 
Schotler made. 1627 Morvson ftin.\x. 1S7 How danc^us 
it is, that the Anay should depend on .sudden proviso^. 
x6j7 Dryden Virg. Georg. «l 554 Swift Rivers are with 
sudden Ice constrain'd, 182a Sportirg Mag. XXXIX. xor 
A sudden dinner was provided, 2870 Lowell Study fPind., 
VOL. X. 


Chaucer (1871) 273 Nothing is more certain than that great 
poets are not sudden prodigies, but slow results. 

6 . Prompt in action or effect; producing an im- 
mediate result, foei. 

c IS8« C’tess Pembroke Pi. lkiv. iv, Thoti, O God, from 
sodain Irow Death striking them a shaft shall send. 150a 
hlui^ PoTit. 4- y«A_ni.iii.4s Had’st thou no poyson mKt, 
no Sharpe ground knife. No sudden meane of death ? 2819 
biiELLEY Cenci u. 142 How jast it were to hire assassin^ 
w Put sudden potson in my evening drink? 2826 Milman 
(f- *65 rhere’s no disease will let the spirit loose 
AVith less keen anguish than the sudden axe ! 2865 Swin- 
burne Aialanta 44 Hast not thou One sh^t of all thy 
s^den seven that pierced Seven tbrongh the bosom ? 
t 7. Done, performed, or prepared on the spur 
of the moment ; extempore, impromptu. Obs. 

* 59 .* Shaks. Ttro Gent. iv. it. 12 Notwithstanding all her 
sodaine quips. The least whereof would quell a louers hopcL 
*59* * Hen, Py, HI. L 6 Doe It without inuer.tion, sud- 

denly, As I with sudden, and extemponill speech, Purpose 
to answer what thou canst oblect. a 2656 Bp, Hall Let. to 
PerscnQual., Your loA'e will put the best construction upon 
these sudden lines. 1741 Watts Intprov. Mind Pref., Ira- 
perf^ sketches, which were designed by a sudden pencil, 
and in a thousand lei<nre moments, 
f 8. Brief, momentary, lasting only a short time. 
2561 T. Norton C tf/u/«*x /«x/.l ix.(i634) 30 God brought 
not his word among men for a sodaine shew [tme moustre 
et parade de ^tite dttret\. 2567 Maplet Forest 29 
The race of tnis life was so sodaine and short so often 
perilled and cverj* eche moment at death his nod and Wt- 
c*59S Carew Excell. Eng. Tongue in G. G. Smith Eliz. 
Crit. Ess. II. 287 A fuller chseruaiioa of what my sod- 
daine memori'e cannott represent -ynto mee. 
f 9. Happening at an early date ; shortly to come 
or to be. Obs. (Cf. Suddenly 4.) 

*594 Shaks. Ridt. Ill, iil iv. 45 We haue not yet set 
downe this day of Triumph : To morrow, in my iudgement, 
is too sudden. 2607 Iourncur Rev. Trag. ix. I, The 
Dukes sonQe..One that is like to be our suddaine Duke. 
1622 Elsikg Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 122 To repre. 
sent the daungers and the present and sode>Tje occasions 
which may be loste. 2722 R. Gale id Mem. W. Stukeley 
(Surtees) 1 . 149 , 1 will n^e up the fir>t summe by asudden 
opportunity. 2749 Fielding Tent Jones xv. ix, I must 
pray for a sudden opportunity of returning those pecuniarj' 
obligations. 

B. adv. (So F. soudatni) 

1. = Suddenly. Chiefly poet. 

? 2404-8 26 Pol. Poems 24 DeJ» claymej> eche man for 
hesse, And sodeyn, deh no dayes selle. 2^ Shake. L. L. 
L. It. i. 2^ Pardon me, I am too sodaine bold. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. x. 1. 6 *1116 day with cloudes was suddeine outreasL 
2652 in Gilbert /frV/. Irel.{\r. Archsol. Soc.)ilI. 

76 If 1 cannot be sodaine in the beade of a considerable 
annie, 1 am likly to be founde in the counties of Sligoe or 
Letrim. 1667 Milton P.L. v, 650 PaWlions numberless, 
and sodden reard. 1742 Blair ( 7 rarz 63 Sodden ! he starts. 
28x0 Scott Lady of L.\. xix. As up the flinty pith thej’ 
strain'd Sudden bis steed the leader rein'd. 2833 Tennyson 
Dream Fair Wont, xxxi, Sudden 1 heard a voice that cried, 

‘ Come here *. 2884 Browning Ferisktah, Eagle 23 Sudden 
there swooped An eagle downward. 

2. When qualifying an adj. in theattrib. position 
sudden is often hyphened to it. 

1730 Thomson .< 4 r//z<zrr/j(ed.2) psrTbesoddcn-startinglear. 
2836 Newman in Lyra Apost. (284^) 10 Sudden-whelming 
storm. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 327 Ihere brake a sudden- 
beaming tenderness Of manners and of nature. 

C. quasi-j^. and sb. 

1, In advb. phr. formed wth preps. = Suddenly 
( chiefly in sense i). 

a. Of a sttdden (earlier i* of the sudden) : now 
usually with preceding all. 

2570 Dee Math. FreJ. diijb,^! ihinke, that none can 
lastly account them sclues Ardiilectes, of the suddeyne. 
2590 H. Barrow in Greenwood ColL Art D ijb, I was., 
compelled.. to answvrc of the sodaine vnto such articles. 
2596 Shaks. Tojiz. Shr, i. L 152 Is it possible That lone 
should of a sodaine take such hold? a 2648 Dicby Closet 
Oisr.ed (1669) iSS When all b healed through, it Ise. gravy) 
will quicken of a sudden. 2681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life ( 1747 ) 
III. 66 All of a sudden, and irithoui any.. previous Instruc- 
tions, they were heard to speak, .in the fifteen scA'Ciri 
Tongues of fifteen several Nations. 2864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies 
o/Pcleerrosa 103 And then Prudy, all of a suddent, began 
to keep company with that little Prei'cntative fellow, 2890 
Doyle IVkite Company xxx. As be gazed, he saw of a sudden 
a man steal forth from the wood. 2B92 Darkn. <5- j 

Desttm xAui, Then all of a sudden app^rs Oxligula, and 
demands that Claudius should be recognised as hb slave. 

b. On or upon a (or ike) sudden (also + on 
sudden, o' the sudden).arck. Very common c xsfio-iToo- 

2558 in Fcaillerat Rerelsf^. Eliz. (igoS) 27 To be. .done 
..for more reasonable bier in hope of present pajmeot then 
ran be had or done upon tbesoden. ijSs Coofer Thesaurus 
s. V. Subilarius, SubitariJ nrililes, souldiours mustred . . vpon 
a sodayne. i^x T. Howell. Denises G uj, Who running 
well, at first, on sodaine slakes. 2622 Bible Ecrius. xi. 21 
It b an easie thing in the sight of the Lord, on the sudden 
to make a poore mao rich, 1630 Ussher Iftt. (1686) 449 
For the Barg^ which juu mention of Andent Coins,..! 
annot upon the sadden say any thing ; for my own Fo*s« 
b too sbdlotr, *647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 23 He did 
not upon theSuddain comprehend theconsequences. a 2700 
Evelyn Diary 25 Oct. 2644, It pleas’d God on the sad^ne 
to ap^pease the wind. *719 De Foe Crusoe L 136 My Cr«^ 
promis'd very well, when on a sudden I found I was in 
Danger of losing it all again. 2823 Scott 
length, and upon a sadden, the gdlanl stag-hound baj'cd 
furiouslj-. 2843 F. E. Paget tyarden of Berkingkrll 
12S He became on tbe sndden. moody, sullen and reck- 
Ie?3. 2849 Macaolat Hist. Eng. ii. I. 152 On a ^ 

gleam of hope appeared. 2S68 Browning Ring 6- 
Boitinius 2303 O' tbe sndden, as good gifts arc wont be-all. 


SUDDENLY. 

+ (^) as adJ. Prompt, speedily made. Ohs. 

J683 Tempbe SIcm. Wli. 1720 I. 439, I was surpriz'd to 
^ Proposition so on the sudden, so short, and so ded- 

+ 0 . At a (or the) sttddcn. Obs. 

J560 Whitehorne Ord. ScrMdintri (15S3) 3 To know how 
irany min may march in a rancke, S: at a sudden to bring 
them intoafouresquare battaill. 1574 Hellowes Guniara'i 
Fam. Ep. jo 'When they shoulde haue done a thing 

at the soudaine, they haue sit do'wne with great leysure to 
take coun-^ell. 25^ PuTTENHAai Engt. Poesie itr. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 2S7 WhenParmenio..perswaded king Alexander. .to 
set vpon Darius at the sodaine. 263* Sir T. Hawkins tr. 
Mat/nete^s Unhappy Prosp. 170 Gah'gula seeingmany Sena- 
tors at bis table, laughed at a sudden. 

•f* d- In a sudden. Obs. 

2560 Whitehorne Arte IVarre 60 Parte of thy men male 
be well hidden, to be able in a sodain, and contrary to 
thenemxes opinion to assaut him. Ibid. 69 The ether twoo 
shaj remain behinde, distaunte other thirtie yaides: the 
which fadon male bee ordained in a sodaine. 

•I* e. On {ttpon, with) such a sudden, so suddenly; 
of (upon) this sudden, oa the spur of the moment ; 
upon a very great sudden, in great sudden, very 
suddenly. (Cf. 2 .) Obs. 

2572 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. l 1 L 267 If I could make 
them {sc. lodgings] better upon suebe a sodej-a, then wold I. 
*575 fjASCOicsE KenelzL'orth Wks. 29x0 II. 202 These verses 
were devised. .upon a very great sudden. 2582 N. Licue- 
field tr. CastaitkedeCs^ Conq.E.lnd. i.xlviL 203 b. And in- 
deed with such a sodaine came upon him, that letc.]. 2600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. z. iu. 27 Is it poisible oa such a sodaine, 
you should fall into so strong a liking with old Sir Roulonds 
yongestsonne?^ x6oo ist. Pt. Sir J. Oldeastlei. iii. xi6You 
are welcome. Sir, what ere you bej But of this sodaine. Sir, 

I do not know you.^ 26x7 Ussher Zr//. (16S6) 60 , 1 have 
j nothing that upon thb sudden I can well write of. 

; Milton Hist. Moscovia v. Wks. 2851 Vill.513 VTieratthe 
' Emperor in great sudden bid him get home, 
j 1 2. A sudden need, danger, or the like ; an emer- 
j gency. Obs. 

I Chiefly governed by preps, at, on (cf. x b, c), 
j *559 Berchsr Nobylytye JPymen (Roxb. Club) 202 Howe 
I redye they be in matters of dowbte, howe constant in the 
j Sodeyne of dayngers. Ibi/f. 2x9 Wymen be l«t at the 
( sodeyne. 2585-6 Earl Leycestzr Cerr. (Camden) 22S When 
I parliaments be called v^ppon suddens. 1589 Bicces Sum- 
I marie Drake's iP. fnd. Poy. 44 The heipe of marriners for 
{ that sudden to make trenches could sot be had. x6oS Cha?- 
! SIAN Byron's Censpir. il li. 221 Oa any sudden, upon any 
• ground. And in the form of all occasions. 0x639 wottos 
in Reliq. (2651) 331, I would wish Parents to mark.. the 
■>^-itty excuses of their Children, especially at Soddains and 
I Sarprlzals. 2704 S. Sewall Dmryea May, He bad. .called 
' me bock again ; At such a Sudden 1 knew not what to doe. 
j *i*3. Suddenness. Obs. rare. 

2575 Gascoigne ( 7 ru/. Wks. 2910 IL 63 The sodaine 
of our departure seemeth somewhat straunge unto me. 

1 4. P'or a sudden : for an instant, Obs, 
i6£8 Bunyan HeaverJy Footman (1724) 84 Agrippa gave 
a fair Step for a sndden. 

Sudden, obs. pa, pple. of Seethe v. 

Suddene, obs. form of SuBDEAb’. 

Suddenly (sird^nli), adv. (c.) Forms: see 
SuDDEX ; also 4-5 sodonly, 7 suddainsly, snd- 
ingly. [f. SODDE.v -f- -ly 
1. Without warning or preparation; all at once, 
all of a sudden. 

In some contexts the Implication is rather *Atan unex- 
pected moment, unexpectedly *. 

C2290 S. Eng. Leg. xg In 5wuche manerc it were J^at it 
queinte so sodeinlltie al J^at lijt kal buy here, a zyxs Cur- 
sor M. zz6qq Vie o his coue tan sagh kai glide Mam dragons 
wel sodanix. 01330 Spee. Guy tParx. SSs Worch while fnz 
mail, For sodeynelicne bu mibt be calhL 2375 Barbour 
Bruce \ii. 505 He thouchc than with his cbcuelry To cum 
apon bym suddanly. 2390 Gower Con/. II. ex As a man 
that sodeinli A gost bchclde, so fare I. c 2400 Destr. Troy 
12494 S^only the softe wiode vasoberiy blew. 2470-85 
Malory Arthur iir. xii. 2x4 Ye cam in sodcnly ther as we 
were at the bj-ghe feest and tooke awey this lady. 2508 
Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. exxx, Wks. (1B76) 202 The cogiTacyons 
whiche come sodeynly vnto the mynde. 2530 Rastxll Bk. 
Purgal. Jiu xy. Lirb, Yf such asynner dye sodenly,aad 
before he haue had any tyme to take any repentauncc. 
2577-82 Breton Flourish upon /0#wiV Wks. (Gr^art) L 0/2 
Ouer thii lies a Bridge, but trust mee, verie weake : r or 
when you are in midst tberof, then sodenly twyll breake. 
262SSanovs 7>0r'.7 Cowardize is joyned with their crueltie, 
who d^ do nothing bat sodaini/, vpon advantages. 2672 
Milton P. R. il 29S He view'd it round. When suddenly a 
xnan before him stood, 2736 Butler Anal, l IL Wks. 2874 
1. 41 Ibesc naiaral pnnisnraent< or miseries ofiCT come, cot 
by degrees, but suddenly. 1774 Veszt/err Tour Scot, in jyqz, 

331 Here the water suddenly narro^ 2860 Tyndall Claz. 
i. XL 73 One star, .suddenly made its appearance above one 
of the Aiguilles. 2879 Farrar St. Paul (xESj) 266 No one 
likes to !:« suddenly awakened. 

b. Zccl. and Bet. Sharply, abraptly. 

1843 (se- si. 1S47 W. E. Steele F!i!d Bet. iSj 
suddenly acuminate. , . 

t2. Wilhont delay, forthwith, promptly, imme- 
diately, directly, at once. Ohs. . . t c 

cz33^Arii. * Mill. 6=7 pat h. schnW 

of biJ heerf hostUicic & do irord no *^1== J"® ^ 

S-e. /.ir.sa!„/ixxxu. 0^*) zzi He 

p. n-. I . .~Evr»— Itte. zxiSS CuAvexx Merca, J . xuy, 

I prey vow shapeth fer my mariage A! s^c>'olv, for I wof 
1 prey yow 5.jp=a ^ , q_ cxivi, Sl.-angb! vnto the 


CHTS tSeTl.z.eKZin. — — 

he^TO crowntd, «“y=tcd, aad sacred, anone sodaynjy he 
was channyed into a new n-an. 1513 Hzadshaw 5/. » zr. 
hope n. 1/09 lybenri* saynt Werborse depa.'ted i^einly 
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To the blys of heuyn. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, iv. H. 4 
Speake suddenly, my Ixjrd-s, are wee all friends? 2650 
Buuver Anthropomet, 116 When the water enters the 
Wearon, men arc suddenly drowned. 1669 SiM'KWt Mariner's 
Mag. V. xHi. 85 Be sure when you have Fired thejFuse, 
.suddenly to cast it [sc. the grenade] out of your hand, 168* 
Norris HUrocUs 82 If we fall into sin, suddenly to betake 
ourselves to Justice as to a soveraign Medicine. 

+ 3 . Without premeditation ; on the spur of the 
moment; extempore. Obs, 
i340/4>'r«3.64Huanne mezuerel»bctycne,and sodaynlychc, 
huer-of him uorhingb efterward. 1450 Myrc 1485 He ]»at 
doth hyt sodetilyche, And afterwarde hym reweth mychc. 
CX450 Hqllako Howlai 120, 1 can nocht say sudaneiye.. 
Bot I sail call my. cardinall is and ray counsall. 1591 (see 
SuDDEM A. 7I. X593 Shaks. 2 Hen, K/, ii. i. 130 Sight may 
distinguish of Colours: But suddenly to nominate them all, 
It is impossible. 1656 N. Bernard Life J. UsJur 22 Their 
rcadinesse in the Scripture was raarvclloi^, being able sud* 
dainly to have repeated any part of the Bible. 

f 4 . After a comparatively short time; at an 
early date, early; soon, speedily; shortly {pfUr), 
This sense tends to coalesce with i. 

CX500 Lancelot 1874 Qwho that sal exced His rent, he 
fallith sodandly in n^e. 1588 Kyd Housek. Philos. \Vks. 
(xpot) 27X Salt and Vineger doonot oneU’keep flesh long 
time sweete and seazoned, but fish and fowlc, which wiil 
bee suddainly corrupt. 1634 SiR^ T. Herdert Trav. 
210 Cut a small hole in cuery tree, into which immediatly 
effudes theliquour, so that suddenly all the holes.. are full. 
164s G. Dicby in Nicholas Papers (Camden) 63 Vou shall a? 
suddainly as may be receive a particular accompc of them 
both. 1671 Milton Samson 1565, 1 refrain, too suddenly To 
utter what will come at last too soon. i68r KsoxCry/tfw iit. 
i V. 78 Either just before or very suddenly after this Voice, the 
■King alway.s cuts off People. 2766 Golosh, yic. IK xx, 
How he had been taught the art of a cognoscenlo so very 
suddenly. 

tb. Not long after the time of speaking or 
writing ; shortly ; very soon. Obs. 

1544 in Froude Hist. Eng, (1858) IV. 305, 1 will not hid 
you good night. Suddenly we shall meet again in the king* 
dom of h^ven. 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. i. iii. 294 When 
time is ripe, which will be sodainly, x66x Pil Rupert 
in iitk 2 ^p. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. g, 1 ho^ the 
Duke of Yorke vnll have given order for a Frcgattc for me, 
soe that I hope suddainsly to see you. 2676 Etheredce 
Man of Mode ii. i, Now practising a famous Ballat, which 
will Be suddenly danc'd at the Bear-Garden. x63o BunyasCs 
Mr, Badman Bookseller's Advt, (190^) 15 There is now in 
the Press, and will be suddenly published, An Exposition 
on the 6, 7, 8, 9, and Chapters on the Hebrews- 2703 
Petiver^«x« Peth.^s Plantsand Insects.. some of which 
I shall suddenly figure. 2722 Aooison Sped. No. 239 ? 12, 

I shall very suddenly give my Reader an Account of the 
whole Art of Cavilling. 

5 . When qualifying an adj. in the attrib. position 
suddenly is often joined to it by a hyphen. 

277* Nocekt Hist, Fr. Gerund II. 247 One of those laz)», 
suddenly-learned gentry. 1843 Penny Cyct. XXV. 2^/2 It 
tends to Troehus aeuius in its suddenIy<pointed spire, xpoo 
IKesUn, Caz, x6 Aug. 1/2 One of those suddenly-arising 
emergencies. 

1 6 . Used as adj. Quick, rapid. Obs. rarr"^. 
2556 Aurelio *5* Isab. (x6o8) I vij, Youre thoughte is 
soudainlier than ower tonge. [1600 Cowries Conspiracie 
BIj, The suddainly comoung of his Maiestie vnlooked for 
there.) 

Saddenness (sD'd’nnes). Forms : see Sud- 
den it.; also 4 sodeynesse, 7 suddeness. [f. 
SdDDEK a. -f- -NESS.] 

L The quality of taking place without warning 
or preparation ; unexpectedness. 

- 238a Wyclif Wisd.y.z Scende thei..shul merueiicninthe 
sodeynesse (Vulg. suMlaiione] of the vnhopid helthe. <2x586 
Sidney Arcadia iii. xxtv. Wks. 1912 I. 4^2 Who when be 
saw her fal, had his ownc rage stayed a little with the sod- 
dennes of her destruction. 2614 ^iASS]NCER Renegado ix. v, 
llie suddenness Of their departure.. Deterr'd us. 2685 Bax- 
ter N, 7*., x'ilm. iii. 6 The suddenness of the Light 

•which they have received so transporteth them, that [etc.]. 
1797 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T, (1799) I. 6 The suddenness 
of his excursion had caused Montford to be but ill provided 
wdtb letters of recommendation. 1838 Thiblwall Greece 
XXX, IV. i6t The suddennessof the c^amity which had dc- 
.pnved Athens^of her-navy had prevented the laying in a 
stock of provisions to meet a long siege. 

2 . • Hastiness, precipitancy. • Now rare, 

1580 Hollybamo Treas. Fr. Tong.y Hasiiv^i/^ hastinesse, 
sodennesse. 1652 Hobbes Leoiath, ix. xxvit. 158 lliere is 
no suddennesse of Passion sufficient for a lotall Excuse. x8^ 
H^dy Eihelhertn (1890) t& 8, I will not urge you to ^ pre- 
cipitate.. .My suddenness perhaps offended you. 

3 . The quality of being quick to act ; immediate- 
ness or promptitude in action or movement. 

This sense tends to coalesce with x. 

1596 Speksf.r State IreL Wks. (Globe) 615/2 [He] speedely 
rann forward, accounting his suddajmness his most advaun- 
tage- ZS99 Sandys Eurofix Spec. wlrvi) x88 They have.. 
Turned those powerfull .Empires in the sodainnesse of an 
instant, x^i^Q.ViOO^z.BodyofMan^-x Theswifinesscand 
suddennesse of the motion of the cye-liddes. a x65i Fuller 
lVorihieSfStafcri{sh.{tt&2) 39, 1 know not wheihermoreto 
admire at thesuddenessof payment, or vastness of the Sum. 
'2750 CAxrrE Hist. Eng. II. 2 The suddenness of whose 
.coronation did not prevent protests Wng made against it, 
.2837 Carlyle 'Rev, France il- l xi, Sharp Bretons, with 
•their Gaelic suddennes-w i84xSpALnxNc//u/j» III, 286 The 
suddenness of the chill -which accompanies the evening twi- 
light, xB3s Manch. Exam. 5 Nov. 5/3 With .surprising 
•suddenness and heartiness they broke out in loud cheers. 

Steepness, abruptness. Obs. rare, - 
*594-7 Donke Snt, fii. 82 On a huge hill, -.Truth stands, 
and bee that will Reach her, about mmt, and about must 
goe; And what the hills suddennes rerists, wlnne so. 


Snddenty (scd’nti). Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. 
dial. Forms: sec Sodden. [a.OF. Wi/i'r«e/«(mod.F. 
soudaineU), f. sodein Sudden : see -TV.] 

1. = SoDDENNEsa I j occas. an instance of this, 
an unexpected attack. 

2388 Wyclif v. aThei ^bulen wondre in the sudeynte 

of heelthc vnhopid. 2536 BellendEn Cron. Scot. (X821) I. 
23 That be miebt, be untrabt suddante, the more cruelte 
excrcc. a 2586 Montcomcrv Mise. Poems xlv. 9 Come, 
gentiU Death, pxd that with suddentie. 2596 Dalrymflb 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 166 Fciring the suddantie and 
craftines of the cuntrey men. Ibid. 11. 135 The Bartains 
in respect of that suddentie, resist and defend al tha mycht 
x 6 x 2 brEED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § X2 These short dangers 
and troubles, by reason of thetr suddalnty did worthily make 
the King wakefulL 2633 Sir A. Johnston (S.H.S.) 

15 The sudainte of it confounds me yet. 

b. Phr. Of (fl) suddenly, on or upon (a) suddenly, 
in or on a great, in sic a suddenly, etc. : all of a 
sudden, (so, very) suddenly. 

C2440 Alphabet of Tales tg As he was drawand, J>er hap- 
pend of Sodentxcafy.ssh to comin-to J>ebukctt. cxss^Adp. 
Parker Ps. xc. 254 As early grassc in sodentyedoih cnange 
hys hue and plight. 2582-8 ///x/. fas. Vi (1804) 77 The 
regent thus endit his..dayes In sic suddainly. .as ye haue 
heard. 1587 Reg, Privy Council Scot. Ser. L IV, 267 The 
said Maister, upoun suddentie, devisit the secund [device]. 
2596 Dalby.mple ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1, 165 'J’hairfor vpon 
Angushebrekisin vponasuddentic. 2633 SxR A Johnston 
Diary (S. H. S.) 13 'lliat it pleased God upon a sudainty.. 
to separat thos saules quhilk he had joined out of his love. 
1650 R. Baxllxe Lett. 4 fmls. (Baniiatync Club) 111. 120 
He left the west in a great suddentie and deiiii-disorder. 
2818 Scott Hrt, Midi, xviii, It is not likely that he should 
have joined them on a suddenly. 2824 — Redgauntlet let. 
xi, My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddenly. 2876 
Robinson Gloss. Whitby xtg/t It cam doon amang us all on 
a suddenly. 

2 . (In Sc. legal language.) An unpremeditated 
outburst of passion. On, upon, rarely of, in (a) 
snddenty. without premeditation. 

1469 Acts Pari. Scot., Jos. Ill (1814) II. 05/2 Gret 
slachteris quhilkes has bene Richt commone..of late haith 
of fore thocht felony and of suddante. 2496 Reg. Privy 
Seal Scot. I. 20/1 llie slauchterof John 'Ihomsoun com- 
mittit apon suddante alancrly. c 157$ Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 51Q Gif. .it..outofanec^aHrf-wf//r, or suddentie, that 
ilkaneof thaipesiayuthcr. 25.. (Jam.), Spokin 

in suddanty, in the first motioune of yre. 26^ Skene Reg. 
Map. 46 b (If- Stat. Dav. II.), Crymes (commitled be anc 
suddentie, or ane chaud-mellee). 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 36 He who slayes any upon suddentie and 
inadvertence. 2678 G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot, i. xi. 
$ xi. (1699) 64 Chaudnulla,0x Slaughter committed upon 
suddenly. 1776 Sir D. Dalrymple Annals Scot. 1 . 4 l( be 
..committed slau^ter of saddenty. 2785 Arkot Crhn. 
Trials (1812) 195 That there is no distinction between. .de- 
liberate assa<sinatton and killing of a suddenly. 

I! Sudder (sp-daj), a. \sb.) Anglo-Mian. [a. 
Urdu = Arab. foremost or highest part of a 

thing, chief place or seat, etc., used in comb, with 
adj. sense.] Chief, supreme: applied csp. to high 
government departments or officials. 

2787 Gentl. Mag. 1x81/2 The Court of Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulet. 2835 (see Moonsif). 2845 Stocqueler Handlk. 
Brit.lndi'i (1854)342 Hydrabadisacollectorate, orSudder 
station, 2850 Directions Rev. Off, N. IK Prev. 99 The 
Sudder Board of Revenue. 1897 G. Smith Twelve fndinn 
Siatesm, x. 253 'Jbe Supreme and Sudder Courts were 
amalgamated at the Presidency Towns, 
b. eUipl, as sb. = Sudder Court. 

2834 Baboo I. iiL 50 (Stanf. Diet), I was trying to save 
myself from appearing a fool before my mastcis in the Sudder 
to-morrow. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 250 In Madras, the 
Sudder consists of only three judges. 

Suddin^ (sedig), vbl. sb. [f. Sud(3) + -ixg^.] 
Tlie action of putting through a sud. 

2909 Stores' List, No labour being necessary beyond sud- 
ding and rinsing. 

i* Su'dding’y ppl* a. Obs, [C Sud v. + -iso 2,] 
Foaming. 

2633 P. Fletcher If. xi, All froths his yellow 
streams with many a sudding falL Ibid, jv. vii, Ihe big- 
grown main with fomie billows swelling, Slops there the 
sudding stream. 

Snddite (s»*d9it), [f. Sudd + -:te 1,] A kind 
of fuel manufactured from sudd. 

X91X Daily News 20 April 6 The new fuel is to be known 
■as Suddite. 

Saddle (sD’dl), sb. Sc. [f. the vb.] A stain, spot. 
2862 R. Quinn ( 2863) 239 Nature's touch 
sac pure an' bricht. But blemish, flaw, or saddle, 

i" Saddle, a. Sc, Obs* In 5 suddill, [See next 
and cf. SuDDLY.] Filthy. 
a 1500 Colkelbie Sow t, 171 The suddill sow of the sord. 
Saddle (szrd’l),zf. Sc* and north, dial. Also 6 
suddill, 8 sutile. (Immediate source uncertain. Cf, 
MHG. sudeln, sudlen to wallow in mire, G. zudeln 
to soil, defile.] //yx/xj. To soil, sully, defile. Hence 
Saddled ppl. a, 

1523 Douglas jEneis xii. Vu 224 .That.. I may. .in the 
dusty puldyr. .Suddill and fylc hys crysp and fallow hayr. 
1696 A ' 1 ‘elfair True KeUit.Appar. 10 Seven small bones, 
with Blood, and some Flesh, aif closed in a pcicc of Old 
saddled Paper, xyzx Hahilton Wallace 22 She...Asudl^ 
Curch o’er Head and Neck let fall. . (Cf Sudoly, quou 
C2470.) ctZta Hocc Poems (1E65) 279/2 His §ravat was 
saddled, a 2825 Ld, Thomas ty Fair Annet vi, in Child 
Ballads (2885) 1 1. 186/1 She must put on her saddled si^, 
That she wears every day. 


+ Sn'ddly, a. Obs. Sc. In 5 soudly, 6 sudly. 
[f. iJUDDLE V. + -y.] Soiled, dirty. 

C1470 He.vrv Wallace i. 241 A soudly courche our hed 
and iiek[scho]leit fall. cisSomel. Sccie's /^cems(E.E.T.S.) 
90 Rycht as the sone schynis on the sudly schaw. 

Suddrone, Suddroun, obs. ff. Southron. 
tSu’ddy, a. Obs. [f. SuD(8) + -y.] Turbid, 
thick ; also_^. ‘ muddy ’. 

1587 Hakriso.') Descr. Brit. xiv. 87/1 in HoUnshed, The 
water of this riuer is for the most part sore troubled, as 
comming thorough a suddie or soddie more. 1614 Latha.m 
Falconry (1633) 27 Between a blacke & a tawnie, as it were 
of a suddie colour. _ 1637 G. Starkey Helmonts Vindic. 
314 Not as Sope which makes a troubled suddy water. 

Sudefajkiie, -decon, obs. ff. Subdeacon. 
Sude(n, obs. pa. t. pi. of Seethe v. Sudene, 
obs. f. Subdean. Sudewe, obs. f. Subdue v. 
Sudge(o)me, obs. ff. Sojourn. 

Sudifbrm (Si«-difpjm), a. rare. [f. L. sttdis 
stake, pile + -FORM.] Shaped like a stake. 

1822 J. Parkinson Outl. Oryctot. 120 Their [sc. the sea- 
urchins'] spines are various, never uniformly setous, hut 
either large and sudiform and as if truncated, or long and 
crenulated. 

Sudiome, -journe, obs. forms of Sojourn. 
Sndoral (s'«'d6ral), a. and sb. I’ath. rare. [f. 
L. sweat + -AL. Cf. OF. jTtt/ora/.] Charac- 
terized by a disturbance of the function of sweating. 

1876 Pu.vCLisoN Med. Lex. 313/2 Diarriuea. Stidorali 
dlarrhcca associated with a disturbance of the functions of 
the skin, preventing the secretion of sweat. 18,2 Osler 
Princ. 4- I’ract. Med. 1. i. 16 Jaccoud and otliers tn France 
have es^cially described this sudoral form of typhoid fever. 

li Sudoresis (s'r<d6r»"-sis). [mod.L., irreg. f. 
L. sildar sweat + -esis as in Diaphoresis.] Sweat- 
ing, exndation. 

2834 CuviePs Anim. Kiugd. 405 The Gall- 

insects appear to Injure trees by a superabundant sudoresis 
through the punctures they make in them. 1902 Dokij(Nd 
Jllust. Med. Diet., Sudoresis, profuse sweating. 

Sadoric (&*«dpTik), a. Chem. [f, L. sBdor 
sweat + -ic. Cf. F. sudcriqueP\ Sttdoric acid, an acid 
said to be present in human sweat. (Cf, Hidbotic.) 

1B56 OrPs Circ. Sci., Pract. Chem, 3x8, I call them caseic, 
sudoric, and capric acids (capronic, caprylic, and caprinic 
acids of other authors). 

Sadori£eroas (s*;/d6ri'fef0s),<i. [f.Iate 'L.siidB* 
rifer or mod.L. sudon/crus : see -riCBOUS. Cf. F. 
sttdoriflre. It., Sp,, Pg. sudoriferoP\ 

1 L «= SUDOBIFIC I. 

*597 A- M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chirurg, c^g/s Sudori- 
ferouse medicaments. xCm \VF-STMACOTT.i’cw/, Herb, 26 
The extract of the wood of Box is sudoriferous. 2833 
h[, Scott Tom Cringle vii, The temper of the i«op!e..is 
liotter than the climate, and that, God knows 1 is sudori- 
ferous enough. 

2 . « SUDOBIPABOUS. 

17x3 Derham Phys.-Theol, v, vii. 338 The sudoriferous 
Glands and Vessels. 2849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat, IV, n, 
842/2 The cutaneous secretion is formed by the spiral 
sudoriferous canals. 1856 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anai, 
21. 387 These glands. .are*. related rather to the sudorifer- 
ous than to the salivary system. 2877 Burnett £'<Tr237’he 
sudoriferous glands are most abundant on the posterior 
surface of the auricle. 

Hence Siidori'feronBness. 

2727 Bailey {voI. II.), Sudoriferousness, aptness to cause 
Sweat. 

Sudorific (s'fJdori’fik), a. acd sb. Also 7 
-iphicke, 7-8 -iflek. [ad. mod.L. see 

-PIC. Cf. F. sudorijique. It., Sp., Pg. sudorifico^ 

A. adj. 

L Promoting or causing perspiration ; diaplioretic. 
2626 Bacon Svlva § 706 A Decoction of Sudorinck Herbs, 
2634 Lowe's Chirurg. (ed. 3) v. xii. 153 Decoction sudori- 
pbicke; 273* Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments^ etc. 
271 Many things which are diurctick are likewise sudortfick. 
28x2 A. T. Thomson Lend, Disp. (1818) 584 This oil is 
stimulant, anti-spasmodlc, anodyne, and sudorific. ^ 2850 S. 
Dqvieli. Rom, V, Poet. Wks. (1875) 59 Sudorific toil. 2869 
Clakidce Cold Water Cure 203 Sudorific Process. 

2. Connected with tlie secretion and the exudation 
of sweat ; sudoriparous, perspiratory. 

CX720 W. Gibson Farriers DUpens. vii. (1734) 284 The 
Sudorifick Pores. 2799 Underwood Dis. Childhood (cd. 4) 

1 1. 269 Hydrca, or Sudamina is a trifling eruption from the 
sudorific glands. 1878 Hamilton Nervous Dls, 74 During 
the warmer season, when the sudorific apparatus requires a 
free capillary circulation. 

3 . Consisting of sweat, rare, 

2807 Sva Smith Wks. (1850) 85 A miraculous image of 
, our Lady of Serdenay, which always sweats— not ordinary 
! .sudorific matter— but an oil of great ecclesiastical efficacy. 
2837 Barham Ingol. Leg, Sen i. Leech Folkestone, Did you 
cver..burj«t out into sudorific exudation like a cold thaw, 
with the thermometer at zero? 

. 4. Of limestone caves, etc.; That exudes. 

2828 Dupfa Trav. Italy, eta 242 The steam-baths of 
Dccdalns.. consist of several sudorific grottos. 

B. sb, A medicine or remedy which promotes 
perspiration; a diaphoretic. 

i667PA//.7>-(W/r.II.547ShcnevcrswetinherIife,norcouId 
it be procur’d by ordinary Sudorificks. xtzSCh^mbei'sO'c’/. 
s. V., Sudorificks only differ from Diaphorcticks in theDcgrce 
of their Action ; the one promoting Fenrible Perspiration, the 
other insensible. 2756 C, Lucas Ess. Waters HI, 171 This 
bath becomes the most powerful and certain sudoi^c 
known. 2841' Brewster Martyrs Sci. ji. iv. (1856) 159 
Antimony, .a well known sudorific in the present pr^ice 
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of physic. 1883 J. M.»cke.vzie Day-darmt Dark ilaces zz 

I hoy actually rolled the miserable man in the burning sand 
M a sudorific 1 1908 Sir H. Johnston G. Grenfell ff Conga 

II . xxm 557 A treatment of disease by massage orsudorifics. 

b. transf. 

1777 H. Walpole Lei. to C'lees Uffer Ossory og June, 
We will keep ourselves warm with hot cockles and blind- 
man’s-buff, and other old English sudorifics. 

+Sadori'fical,«. Ohs. rare. [f. asprec.-b-AL.] 
L = Souor.iFio I. 

1651 French DtsiilL i. 34 There will come forth an insipid 
^•ater, sudonncall and laxative. 

2 . Sweaty, perspiring. 

1828 . 5 //icXr:v. XXIV. 350 He deterges his brow 

sudorincal. 

t Sudorifica-tion. Obs. rare-K [f. L. sudor 
s^veat + -(nFic.\TiON.] Sweat, perspiration. 

1708 Brit. ApollOi Q, Paper Na 1. 3/1 It makes my.. 
Carcase.. in a humid Sudorification. 

Sudoriparous (s'/rdori-paros), a. Phys. [f. 
mod .L. f. jKr/or sweat : see -PAKOua. 

Cf. F. sudoripare."] Secreting sweat. 

1851 Carpenter Jfatu Phys. (ed, 2) 446 The Sudoriparous 
or sweat-glands. 1876 Dukrisc Dis. ^kin 18 Certain gases, 
as carbonic acid, and other substances, are eliminated from 
the b^dy through the sudoriparous glands. 

b. Used loosely, for : Connected with the pro- 
duction of sweat or with the sweat-glands, 

1899 Allbuit'sSysi. hfed. VIII. 676 Both the sudoriparous 
and sebaceous functions may be alwlished. Ibid. 825 'lliey 
originate in the sweat-glands, and are ^ually found about 
the forehead or skin of the scalp (sudoriparous adenoma). 

Sudorous (s'K-doras), a. rare. U. late L. 
suddrus, f. L. sudor sweat ; see -ons.] Sweaty. 

1646 StR T. BtiowSE Pseu/i Ep. n, v. 85 The strigmenis 
and sudorous adhesions from mens h.ands. Ibid. v. xxi. 
270 The sudorous or thin serosity perspirable through the 
skin. 1893 Doughty Wherry in Wendish Zands Four 
backs, weary and sudorous. 

II Sudra (s«-dra). Anglo-Indian. Forms : 7 ph 
Shudderies, -yes, 7,9 Soudra, 8 Tscbud(d)irer, 
Sadder, 8-9 Soodera, Sooder, 9 S(h)ader, 
Shndra, Boodra, Qudra, 8- Sudra. [a. Skr. 
Sudra (Hindi skiidr, Urdu sudr)^ of doubtful etym. 
Cf. F. Soudra, Pg. Ckudrerl\ A member of the 
lowest of the four great Hindu castes, 

2630 hivxi Banians xii, The third Tribe or Cast, called 
the Shudderies. 1678 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Trav. n. 
111. iii. 162 The fourth Ca.ste is that of the Charaiios or 
Soudras. 1717 J, T. Phillips People 0/ Malabar so As for 
the Tsehitdirers, they have Licence only to read the six 
Systems. Sir W, Joses tnstit Hindu Lavj Wks. 
X709 III. 357 For OiSiidra is ordained a wifeof his o\vn class, 
X7^ Eliza Hamilton Lett. Hindoo Rajak (i8ix) I. xis 
Any base born sooder. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. II. 544 
The fourth tribe is that txBitdder, x8oo Asiat.Awt. Reg. 
55/2 A Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own duties, may 
descend to the servile acts of a Sudra. 1858 Ben’eridcc 
Hist, India II. IV. L 13 The modem Sudra is no longer a 
slave, jgio Bneyel. -ffnV.XIII. 503/1 Whilst theArj’awas 
thus a dvi-d^ or twice-born, the Sudra remained unregener- 
ate during his lifetime. 

aitrih, 1794 Sir W, Jones InstH. Hindu /.aw Wks. 1759 

III, 333 A Bnihmen may seize without hesitation . , the goods 

of bis slave. 1828 Asiatic Costumes 60 Hindoos of 

the soodra caste. 1829 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) XX. 677/2 
Nanda, the son of a Sudra mother, 1876 Eneyel, Brit. V, 
190/2 After Buddha, Sudra dynasties ruled in many parts 
of India. 

Sudrotm, obs. form of Southeoh-. 

Suds (srclz), sb, pL Forms : 6 sudes, 6-7 
auddes, 7-S sudds, 6 - suds. Also sing, sud 
(7 sudd). [Of uncertain etymology. 

With the existing evidence it is difficult to establish the i 
chronolog>* of the senses. Sense 2 is perhaps the original : ; 
in which case the immediate source may be MLG., MDu. j 
sndde (WFris. sodde), or MDu. sudsOf in Kilion sudse 
(WFris. sodse') marsh, bog.] 

fl. Dregs, leavings ; hence, filth, muck. Alsoy^. 
or in fig. context. Obs. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 2 b, He had so infected the 
clere fountaine of Goddes woorde with the suddes of 
humain tradicions. 15^3 Mirr. Ma^., Rivers iv. Oft causyng 
to be reported yll, Or dround in suddes of Leifaes 
muddy SAvyff. 1576 Turberv, Penerre xxxv. gj Perchance 
the fight. .Araasde your mynde, and for a whyle did draw 
Your'^noble eyes, to settle on such suddes. 158* Zone, fr 
Cheshire Wills (Chetham Soa) 11 . 3, I gene and bequeath 
vnto James bamer my sone all the dust and sudes towardes 
the keepinge of a swine. ifiW Mar.ek, Crt. Leet Ree. 
(iSSs) II. 90 That Roberte Marshall shall not cast any 
suddes or bludyc water one..hU backside. 159® Norden 
Progr. Pietie (1847)178 Thedangerous estate of thy church, 
which U much pestered and infected with the suds of error. 
s6ooJ. Davits Hum. Heaven on £tfr^/i cli^Wks,(Grosart) 

I. 21/1 Swimming in Suddes of all sordidiue. ^ x6k Donne 
Ser7rt. John I 8 (1649! H. 3*4 Those that lye in the suddra 
of nature, c 1645 How^ fr//. «. iii, Tbt base Suds which 
Vice u<cth to leave behind it. 

fZ. Flood-water ; the water of the fens; water 
mixed with drift-sand and mud ; drift-sand left by 
a flood. Also transf. (qnot. 1599). Obe. 

The authors here quoted Wong to ^ Anglia. 

ZS99 Nashe Zenten Stuff’s Wks. 2005 III. 196 I^eandcr.. 
when bee sprawled through the braclcish suddes to scaleher 
[jc. Hero*^! tower. 1621 Qu.arles Esther Wks. (Gro^art) 
JI. 63/2 (God's! lesser breath. .can drowne The spacious 
Vniuerse in suds of Clay. 1629 H. O Disc. cone. Drayiting 
Fennes B, To be surrounded, or to lyc in the suds 
■say, three quarters or halfe a yeere..doth mischiefe..thc 
crouni 1635 pUABLES Etnhl. iv. i. Wks. (Grosart) 1 11 . ^g^s. 
-Thus am 1 driven upon these slipp'ry sud5,..ily life’s a 


troubled sea, compos’d of Ebs and Flouds. 1851 T, Stern- 
berg Dial. Norihants. 109 Sstds^ floods. Water mixed 
with sand and mud; formerly applied to the water of 
the fens. 

3 . a. Water impregnated with soap for washing, 
esp. when hot. b. The frothy mass which collects 
on the top of soapy water in which things are 
washed ; in early use osp. a barber’s lather. (More 
fully Soap-suds.) Also in fig. and allusive use 
(cf. sense 5). 

x^St Pettie XT. Guaszds Civ. Conv. (1586) 1. 41 b, Hee 
which washeth his mouth with his owne praise, soyleth him- 
selfe iriih the suddes that come of it. 1593 G. Harvey Nexu 
Zetter Wks, (Grosart) 1 . 281, I haue some suddes of my 
mother witt, to sow^ such a Dish clowte in. X594 Plat 
jeviellho. 1, 34 Maisler Barnabe Googe will baue all the 
suddes of his landcry conueted thereon. 1596 Nashe Saffron 
lj'aldenx6 Thou that hast madesomanie men wnnkewhyles 
thou cast suds in their eyes. 1606 Dekker Seven Deadly 
Sinnes Wks. (Grosart) II. 62 Barbers.. throwing all their 
Suddes out of their Irarned Latin Basons into my face. x6^ 
JIai^ton Fawne iv. t, Alas my miserable malster, what suds 
art thou washt into? xdix-IseeSoAP-suDSj. 16x2 Webster 
White Hez’il^ v. iii. She simpers like the suds .A collier hath 
been wash'd in. x688HoLiiE/Irr/wwi^ lit. 98/2 Beating the 
Soap and Water together, to make it rise to a Froth, which 
they (jc. Laundresses) call Suds. 1749 Fielding Tojii y<mes 
viH. iv, The shaver w*as very tedious in preparing his suds. 
a X7s6 Euza Haywooo New Present (1771) 268 Let them he 
washed in strong clear suds. 1844 Dickens Mart. Ckuz. 
xxix, He lather^ him bountifully. Air. Bailey smiled 
through the suds. 1873 BTiovtu\sGRedCott,Nt..cQpinb 
*I*hc brilliant bubble burst in suds ! 1887 Meredith Young 
Reynard t. Poet. Wk^ (1912) 2S6 Light as a bubble that 
flies from the tub, Whisked by the laundry-wife out of her 
suds. <2x893 W, Burns Thomson Remin. (1895) 33 She 
stroked the suds off her hands and arms, 
c. sing. A soap solution. 

1835 Ure Philos. Matiuf. 129 It (fc. the grease of the fleece] 
ser%’esio facilitate the scouring of wool by means of water 
alone, with which it forms a kind of sud or emulsion. x88a 
W. S. B. AI^Laren Spintting (ed. 2) 32 A moderately good 
washing in a warm sud, with a neutral soap. 

4 . Foam, froth. Also sing, 

1592 Greene Upst. CourtierD iv b, They lookte like foure 
hlowne bladders . .washt oner with the suds of an old stale die. 
1607 Middleton Font. Zove iii. ii, Like the suds of an 
ale-fat or a washing-bowl. 1906 F. S. Oliver Alex. 
Hamilton iv. ii. 279 Opinions which never at any point 
touched a firm bottom, but merely swam like a kind of * sud * 
upon the stream of expediency. X913 J. G. Frazer Golden 
Bought Balder II. 231 While one mwicine-man whirls a 
bull-roarer, another whips up a mixture of water and meal 
into frothy suds s>'mbolic of clouds. 

b. IVkaling. The foam churned up by a wounded 
whale. 

tSso Scoresby CheevePs Wlutlem. Adv. xii, (185S) 164 Let 
us be up among the suds. 

c, U.S. slang. An inferior kind of beer. 

X907 Daily Chrtm. x6 May 6/7 A * tub of suds,* the name 
for a glass of low quality beer, 

6. In the suds (f in suds, in the sud) : chiefly 
in to lie or he in the suds ; lo lay, leave in the suds. 

a. In difficulties, in embarrassment or per- 
plexity. Ohs. ox slang, 

CXS72 Gascoigne Posies. Fmites Warre Wks. 1^7 I. j6x 
He. .sough: with victual! to supplie, Poore Afyodleburgb 
which then in suddes did lie. 2603 Knolles Hist. ’Turks 
(1621) 426 Whilest Scodra thus lay m ihesuds. 16x7 in Crt. 
ff Times /as. I (1848) 1 , 468 The Lord Coke is left in the 
sods. 2653 H. More Ccnject. CaibaL (1713) 230 After the 
hurry of his inordinate pleasures and passion, when he was 
for a lime left in ihesuds, as they cal! it. 1730 Death ^ 

Daphne AIisc. 173s V. 109 A>vay the frighted Spectre scuds 
And leaves my Lady in the Suds. 177$ b. J- Pratt Ziberal 
Opin. cxxxiv. (1783) IV. 216 Ihis proves, logici, that you 
are in the suds; which is, Anglic!, being intcrpreicd, that 
you will be hanged, a x8oo Tolly Beggar xii. in Child 
Ballads V. 114/a When that some have got their wills 
They'i leave you in the sad& 

+ b. Undone; done for; in disgrace. Similarly, 
into the suds. Ohs. 

16x2 SrEED Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. 222 The glory of the 
Spaniards laid in the suds. 2613 Fletcher, etc. Captain 
HI. -ri, lie fuddle him Or lye *iih sudd [2nd Fol, suds). 
2632 (Mabde) CelesiinaToCx. iot Our solace Is in the suds I 
our joy is turn’d into annoy 1 163* Massinger Maid of 
Hen. X. ii, I^ok not with too much contemplation on me; 

If you do, you are in the suds. 2633 Rowley Match at 
Midnight V. i, There’s one laruis, a rope on him has juggled 
me into the sudds too. ^ 

c. In the sulks ; in the blues, dial. 
x6xt CoTCR. S.V. Vilaitt, Being in the suds, or sullens. 
2632 R. "A. Arrasgnm, Whole Creature x\i. aSo So long he 
is sicke in the suds, and diseas’d in the sullens. 2807 R. 
Anderson CrrwWi 239 Some lasses thought lang to 

the weddin— Unax’d, others sat i* the suds. 2840 Lady C. 
Bury Hist. 0/ Flirt xx v, Mary docs not look very well, and 
you are in the suds. 

fd. In an unfinished state or coodition. Ohs. 
a 2592 Greene Orpharion ^Vks. (Grosart) XII. 7 It hath 
line this twelve months in the suds. Now at last it is crept 
forth in the Spring. 26x5-20 C. More Sir T. More (e 2627) 

242 Some factxoas-at-lawj lj*e in the suddes by the space of 


B ...with the napkin under his chin, was no bad repre- 

sentation of Sancho Panza in the suds. 2788 Times z Jan., 
Though hb Lordship has been so long in the suds, it is not 
thought that shaving will take place till the day of Jud^- 
ment 2863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvias Zervers xvii, Thy best 
shirt is in i’ suds, and no time for t’ starch and iron it. 
ff. Slightly intoxicated, fuddled. Obs. 

2773 Genii. Mag, XL, 559 He is said 10 be. .a little in the 
suds. 

6. attnb. and Comb . : sud-dish, a barber’s soap- 
dish; -f* suds-monger contemptuous, a barber; 
suds-tub, a washing-tub. 

2892 Pall plallGnz. 16 Feb. 3/1 His shop. .is still to be 
seen with.. its emblematic *sud-dish hanging in front. 2638 
Ford Fancies i, ii, A dry sha\’er, a copper-bason’d *suds- 
monger. 2805 Spirit Pull. Tmts. Ix, 113 Poor Mungo 
came out of the *suds tub no whiter than when soused in ! 

Sudsy (so’dzi), a. [/.S. [f. Suds -h -t.] Con- 
sisting of, full of, or characterized by soap-suds. 

2B84 HarpePs Mag. Sept. 528/2 Washers.. laving their 
linen in the sudsy stream. 1892 / 4 «r<i/:ce (Chicago) 5 Nov., 
ITie steaming, sudsy tub. 2902 Munsey's Mag. XXV. 441/2 
A pleasant, sudsy cleanliness about the two little rooms. 

Suduwe, obs. form of Subdue. 

Sudyakne, obs. form of Subdeacon. 

1 * Sue, sb. Obs. Also 8U. [Cf. Succabath.] 
(See quots.) 

1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts 660 There is a region in the 
new-found world, called Giganies,and the inhabiiants there- 
of are called Pantagones ;..ihey cloath themselues with the 
skinsofa beast railed in thejTOwne loong Air, for by reason 
that this beast Ituetb for the roost part neere the waters, 
therefore they cal It by the name ol Su, which signifieth 
water. 2623 Cockeraxi hi, Sue, a roost cruell fierce b^t, 
carrying her j*oung vpon her backe to shadow them from the 
beat with her huge taile. x688 Amnoury i\. x. 212/2 

He bearetb Argent ; a Sue Sable, 

Sue V. Forms : 3-5 suwe, siwe, sywe, 
3-7 BBvre, 4-5 seue, suy(e, 4-6 swe, (/a. /. and 
ppU. snde), 5-6 se-w, seu, 5-7 siew, shue, (3 snn, 
sin, snhe, siwi, sywi, siwy, 4 sine, s(e)wy, 
sauire, suie, 5 su, snew, seewe, sieu, syew, 
svyn, 6 suvy, seyv), 4- sue. [a. AF. yiter, siwer, 
sure, suir{e — OF. sivre, also sevre, siervre, etc. 
(pres, stem sin-, sitsi-, stu-'), mod.F. suivre pop. 
L. *stguire (cf. Pr. segre, seguir. It. seguire, Sp., 
Pg. seguir), for L. seqttt to follow.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

f L To follow (a person or thing in motion) ; 
cccas. to tend (cattle). Also with forth. Obs, 
city/aSt, Brandan 4fe xnS. Eng. Leg.ayi So l^icke hay 
[fc.fishjwerena.boutehis^ip Andeueresywedenitso. ^7 


diuerse j*eares. 2642 Fuller Holy fr Prof. St. xv.xvj. 329 
Who so trimly dispatch’d his businesse, that he letc it in the 
suddes. 

©.' •f* (a) Being lathered. Obs. (if) Being washed, 
* in the wash*. ,, __ 

. c 1625 Dick 0/ Devon. 11. L in Bullen O. PL (XSS3) II. 29 ” ® 
may h.ip to be in the auddes ourselves. C2640 (biriRL^] 
Capt. Underwit t. /bid. 327, I thought yon b>; the wide 
JjTmen about your neck have been under correction in the 

sudsjrir. x 766 SMOUXT^ 7 >'<ro.v.^Vks,(x 842 ) 659 /zCaptaln 


Lancu P. PL B. V. 550, I haue ben his folwar al JjU f . 
wyntre; Bothe >*sowen his .<ede and sued hisbestea. X42X-X 
Hoccleve Complaint 321 My w^xkednesses e\*ar followe 
me, as men znay se tbe shadow a body swe. 2426 Lydg. De 
GuxL Pilgr. 8763 , 1 ba founde a ebaumberere, Me su>*ng at 
my bak bebynde. CZ450 Mirk's Festial 49 pcs kjTiges su- 
dyn ^ys sterre forth, tyU ^lay come ynto Bedeleem. e 1485 
Dighy Myst. 111.532 Go 5e be-fore; 1 sue yow ner. 2590 
Spenser F. Q> in. iv, 50 It was a knight, which now her 
sewd. 

f b. To follow (a person’s steps, a track, path). 
Also in fig. context. Obs. 

c 2380 WycUF Wks. (xSBo) 4B1 pis was lymytid to pelre & 
bise hat suyden he steppis hat petre wente. c 24x0 blaster 
r/Gavte (MS. Digby 282) xxv. Come ageynn her a.s he gan 
to sewe and sewe forth h^ right c 2450 Godstoxo Reg. 23 
Wold god 1 cowth hy steppes wel to sewe ! 2548 Forrest 
Pleas. Poesye^S 1 ^ suynge the Steppes of suche men appro- 
bate. 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ix. 26 As when two Barkes, this 
cariedwitb the tide,That with the wind, contrarjxoursessew, 

fC. To follow with the eyes. Obs. 
a 24x5 Citrsor M. 22200 (Trin.) pc lellrcs fro alpha to tayu 
Wih dyuerse sijle may men sew. c 2435 Terr. Portugal 69 
Thow darrj*st full evyil with thy Ey hjan sewe. 

•f* 2 , a. To come after, follow, succeed (in time). 
Z377 Lakcl. P.PL B.xvhl ipopat Adam S:Eueandalle hat 
hem suwed Shulde dej-c doune nueand dwelle In pyne after. 
c 2450 MirEs Fesitai 28 pes hre festys h^t seupe byrth of 
Crist. 2450 Rolls 0/ Tarlt. V, 212/2 The oore of mydnyght 
next suyTJg the seid Tuesday. 2491 Ibid. VI. 443/2 That no 
Collectour be charged of any Colleccion of II XVtaes and 
Xmes togeders, oon ymmediatly suyng another. 

, f b. To follow as a consequence or result. Obs. 

c 1400 tr. Seer. Seer., Gov. Zordsk. 42 Of euels pat seuen 
flesshlyapetit. 1493 Festcvall^. de W. 2515) 5 b, Lechery 
that sueth alwaye glotony. 2559 Mirr. Mag., Rich. II, i, 
Shame sueth sinne, as rayne drops do the thunder. 

1 3 . To go in pursuit of ; to chase, pursue. Obs. 
e x*7S Lay. 26437 Aurelie him siwede forp- 2197 IL G^touc. 
(Rolls) 2941 po hengist ysey he cristinemen him so 
iTiste. 23.. IC. Alts. iioS (W.) No scholde foul, gret no 
smal, Have y-siwed Bulsifall ! 2388 Wvcur/^rf’r. x. 4 The 
same man sueth briddis fleynge. 2460 Tezvneley Myst. 
\TiL 403 We shall not scasse to thay be sla>*n. For to see 
we shall thaym sew. 15^ Spenser F. Q./y • Great 
trauell bath the gentle CiiIidofe..sith I lefthimlastSewing 
the BLatant beast. 

•pb. Said of misfortune, etc. Obs. 
a 1320 in Wright Zyrie P. iv. ze In .sonne ant sorexrey am 
seint, that siweth me so folly sore. C2400 tr. Seer. Seer., 
Gov. Zordsk. 50 Myshappe shal^c s^hitn. 2520 TreaU 
Calastnt in Furnivall Ballads /r. MSS. I. 44S Dy uers ad. 

uersytecssewetb vsyere be yere. 

t 4 . To follow (a person) as an .‘ittcndant, com- 
ponion, or adherent ; to accompany, attend npon ; 
occas. to follow (a banner or the bke) ; to frequent 
(a personas company). Obs, 

■a MSO {Jesus iIS.)fat..5ywe}> hare fat 

59 -s 
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noht naueh & haueb atom his riche spuss. c 1275 Lay. 1387 
And ich j)e wolle siwi mid mine gone foU:e. <rx32o Cast, 
Love 2274 'And elles*wher Jjer he eode, Muche folk him 
suwcde of feole ^ode. 1377 Lancl, P. Pl, B. xi. 414 That 
clergye H compaignye ne kepeth nou3t to sue. 1382 Wycltf 
jifaii, viiu 29 Maistre, I shal sue thee, whidir euer thou shalt 
go. ?rti4oo Morte Arih, 81 Wyth sextene knyghtes in a 
soyte, .sewande hj’mone. c 2400 Maundev, (2839) 226 Hc.^. 
commanded hem anon to make hem r^y, and to sewcn his 
Banere. c 1450 Merlin 210 ‘I'han cried Merlin, ‘Gentill 
knyghtes, what tarye ye heere so longe ? su welh me ! * 1483 
Caxtok Goli, Leg. 234 b/x Ther were vii wymen that slewed 
hym whyche gadred up the dropes of hys blood, 
Mnndus^ Iti/atts 170 For seuen kyngessewen me, Bothe 
by daye and nyghl. 

f "b. Phr. To serve and stu : to give ‘ suit and 
service ’ to (see Suit sb, 2). Obs, 
c 1380 ? Chaucer BaladeCoittJ>L 12 My worldes loyc, whom 
I wol serve and sewe. 2590 Spehser F. Q.\u vii. 9 Where- 
fore if me thou deigne to serue and sew, At thy commaund 
lo all these mountaincs bee, 

+ 5. To take as guide, leader, or pattern; to 
follow as a disciple or imitator. Obs. 

a 1300 Fall « 5 - Passion 205 in E, E. P. (1862) 15 Hou hi 
lord ssold slu 1382 Wycuf ProUBihte\.x Jerom, in 
sujmge Ebreyes, comprehendith alle these bookis in^xxy. 
<2x400 Minor Poe77is /r, P'emon MS. spr Suwe no wikkcd 
mon In wille nou^er in i>ouht. 1426 Lydc. De Gttil. Pii^> 
12040 That ihow ma^'st swen cryst ihesu. X430-40 — BocTtas 
Yiiu Prol. (1494) C ij, I shall precede as it is to me due In 
these two bokis Boebas for to sue. 1493 [H. Parker] Dives 
^ Pander OV. de W.) 1. xvi. 49/1 To letle the people to sue 
the Tewes in manner of worsh>’i)pyng. 2309 Barclay ShyA 
o^folysiiZj/i) I. 283 Beware his wayes, fle hym on euery 
syde, Who that hym sueth both hurte and shame shall fynde. 

+ 6. To conform to, comply with the conditions 
of. Obs, 

a 1300 Fall Passion 97 in E. E. P, (2862) 15 pro? is dep 
he oucr cam as he is mnnhed siwed.^ 1390 Gower Conf, 1 . 
277 And for this cause I thenke sule Tne forme bothe and 
thematiere. 1422 Yosce tr. Seer. Seer, 218 The Sowle.. 
sueth the kynde and the complexcion and the prop^Tteys of 
the body. 1463-4 Eolis of ParlL V. 501/2 That every of the 
seid Clothes, .folowe and sue.,oon ordre of makyng. 
fV. To comply with (a person's will), follow 
(another’s advice or one’s own inclinations or 
devices’). Ohs, 

1362 Lakgl. P. PL A. IT. 36^^ To be Boxum and Boun his 
Biddyng to folfulle,. . And,assirSimonye wot sigge,to suwen 
[v. rr, suyen, sewen] his wllle. <i 2400-50 li^ars Alex. 3534 
Ne neuire ?our rialte renay hot rede to sewe. 2422 Yokce i 
tr. Seer, Seer, 209 Yf a man ycuyih good consaitl. thou i 
maystc hit So. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0 / Folys (2874) I. 2 
Suche Unthriftes as sue theyr carnal lust. Ibid, ^ He 
sholde sue the counsayle of men wyse and prudent. 2642 
H. WoTjeSon^ of Soul i. i. 3 When skilful! limmer 'suing his 
intent Sballlairly well pourtray. .Tbetrueproportion of each 
lineament. 1767 Mickle Coneub, 1. xxxiv, She conns, and 
freely sues her native Bent. 

f 8. To follow, adopt, put into practice (a form 
of belief, a manner of life, a virtue or vice, an 
occupation or profession) ; to engage in, occupy 
oneself with (a pursuit). Obs. 

CX290 Beket 249 in .S’, Eng. Leg, 213 Pley he siwede of 
hauekus and of houndes, 2362 Lakcl. P. PI. A. xf. 242 To 
suche hat sewen cure beleue. CX374 Chaucer Troilus i. 
379 Thus toke he purpos loues craft to suwe. c 1380 Wycuf 
IFks. (x88o) 27 Housuen bei ebarite? 2382 1 Pet. ilL xx 

Seke he pees, and parfiitly sue it. 2390 Gower Conf, 1 , 1x8 
With lowhertebuniblesce suie, <2x400-50 Wars Alex, 795* 
(Duhl.) As he he sadyll bed sewj’d seOenten wjmter. c 1407 
LvDC..^r< 7 x<?«^.S’<r«r. 502 MetoexdteAlleverluesfortosywe 
And vices pleynly to eseniwe. c 2430 — Min, Poenis (Percy 
Soc.) 28 He sued bad doctryne. <rx43o Hytnns Virgin 
(1867)67 Goo, Conscience, hou lewide asse, I kepe not hi 
mancris to sue. CZ450 St. Cnibbert (Surtees) 1047 suld 
noght childres gamrays su. 1470-85 Malory Wr/i^«rxiiL 
XX. 641 The good man loyned syr launcelot .. to sewe 
knyghthode, 1509 Barclay Skyp of Folys (2874) I. 29 
Thus am I a foole and all that sewe that guyse- 2575 
Gascoicke Glasse of Government Wks. 2910 1 1 . 43 That they 
may shun the bad, & sew the best. 2590 Spkkser F. Q, ii. 
iL 27 Since errant annes^ to sew he first began. 2592 — M, 
Hubberd 743 At other times he casts to sew the chace Of 
swift wilde beasts. 2799 Wordsw, Tvjo April Mornings 29 
With rod and line I sued the sport Which that sweet season 
gave. 

1 9. To prosecute, carry out (an action) ; to 
pursue (a subject) ; also, to follow np (an achieve- 
ment). Obs, 

2297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 10320, S: to sywi his raansinge, S: 
he asoylinge al so, We asigneh h® his’^jp of wlncbestre 
■ her to. 2393 Lahcl. P. pi, C xxi. 361 Suynge my teme ! 
C1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 227 TLliough y sue so 
grete an enlirprise. 2559 Baldwin Mtrr. Mag.j Salisbury 
xxxvH, I, suing this so good successe, Layd siege to 
Orlyaunce. ^2565 in R. G. Marsden Sel. -Pleas Cri, 
Adrnir. (2897) 1 1 . 56 They maye not inacken and sey v there 
wj’age. 15^ Spenser F, Q, x. 2 He meanes no more to 
sew His former quest. 

tlO. To take (legal action) ; to institnte (a legal 
process) ; to plead (a cause). Phr. to sue the law 
(I.AWji.18). Obs. 

CX400 It. Seer. Secr.f Gov. Lordsh. 93 He . .Icuys faith, and 
suys he lawe te^eyn perfeccioun of lordsHpe. 1449 Polls of 
Parli.W, 246/2 If thesadTresorer and Vitaler. .teremy.^ 
or negligent, and. .will not effectuelysuesucbactioas. 2460 
CaL A ne, Ree. Dublin (1S89) 304 An! maner of materj-s that 
may othyr cgbl be syewyt befor Mayr and BaylyfTes. 2^23 
FrrzHERB. Hush, § 170 Though thou sue the lawe with 
charytie. 1538 Starkey Englantl (1878! 299 That ther be no 
caittesewydoutof the reame, except causj’s of scysme. 2573 
Huloet (ed. Higins), Sue action of debte vpon a bylL 

11. To institute a suit for, make a legal claim to; 


hence geit, to petition or appeal for ; to seek to 
obtain. Now rare (superseded by Site for^ 21 b). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 22^2 In is owe court he ssolde 
Ansuerie Jat cchman to him siwi wolde. 2390 Gower Co/</C 
1 . 168 The more he lest of that hcsuielb, Tnemormethenk- 
cih that I winne. 2426 Lydo. Dc Guil. Pilgr, 9285 Myn 
heriys ese for to sv/c, 1 wolde abyde (& nat remewe). 2446 
in JT</ Rep, Hist, MSS. Comm. 360/1 Your Aumener hath 
sieued (of the PopeJ ProviMon of the Peanery of youre 
Churche of Wellys, 2475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 41 A man 
shulde not be discouraged atway to sew his right. 2560 
DAUStr. Sleidane's Corm/r.uisb, a hey both are wont to swe 
and crave hys frendnhip right busyly. 2695 Prior Prol, 21 
Not that from this confession wc would sue Praise unde- 
serv’d, 2799 S. Turner Hist. AttgloEax, ii. vi, 287 He 
went with twelve soldiers to sue peace of the Welchman. 
2824 Scott St, Ronan's xvi. They had prevented him from 
suing an augmentation of stipend. 

voith clause, 145a Cal. Anc. Rcc, Dublin (1889) 277 No 
maner of men that dwcllvth wj^hin the seid cite shuld not 
s>’we that himselfie shoufde be in no queste of enditemet. 

b. Const, inf. (occas. gerund) : To petition to 
be allowed, (hence) to seek io do or io be some- 
thing. areh, 

C1407 Lydg. Reason ff Sens. 386 Yf he by veriu siwc lean 
Tol^iykeincondicion. 2500 lasii^tLFuneralSersn. (T/ess 
Richmond Wks. (2878) 293 Many sued to haue had her to 
maryage. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, K/, iiL iL 6x What Loue, 
think'st thou, 1 sue so much to gel? 260S ~~- Ant,fy Cl. t. 
iii, 33 When you sued sicying,Thcn was the time for words. 
2624 Quarles fob Mitit, Wks. (Grosart) II. 91/1 I’m turn’d 
a laughing-stock To boyes, and those that su’d to tend my 
Flocl^ 2630 A*, yohnson's Kingd. ^ Commw, 328 The liberty 
to wearc which [rc. arms] causes divers to sue tobesouldters. 
1799 Sheridan Pizarro li, With weariless remonstrance he 
sued lo win me from my purpose. 2822 Joanna Bailue 
Metr. Leg.^ C<T/j<w^MXxIu,T*hesbip*sbravecaptain..kindly 
sued to set him free. 

12. spec. To make application before a court 
for the grant of (a writ or other legal process): 
often with implication of further proceedings being 
taken upon the writ, etc. ; hence, to put in suit, to 
enforce (a legal process). 

a 2325 MS. RovjL B. jao fot. 52 b, Therfore ne be ileued 
hat tc atachemens ne ben uersltche isiwede (orig. ge les 
attachemeniz ne soient fetz freschement sur les felonies 
faiies\. ^74x2 Hocclei’e 27 ^ 4097 Golde wolde, 

for false cmprisonyng, a writ Sue agaj*n if he at large 
were- 2503-4 Act 19 Hen, VI f c. 36 The Mme sir William 
suyde appele of mayme ayenst the seid sir Edward. 
2507 Cal, Ane. Rec. Dublin (2889) 394 No maner per- 
sones . .schall swe or cv wse to be s%vyt anny writes of subptna, 
2534 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) II. 309 Your said 
oratour sued assise In the compn lawe against tbe said mulso. 
26x3 Shaks. Hen, VIIL m. It. 341 Because all those things 
you haue done of late..Fa)) into tb* composse of a Premu- 
nire j That therefore such a Writ be sued against you. 263* 
Massinger City Madam 1. iii, Sir yohtt. How much owes 
Penurie? Gcldwire, Two hundred pounds; HisBond three 
times since forfeited. Siryohft,\siXsd 6 ^ Goldwire, Yes 
Sir, and execution out against him. 2680 Filmer Patriarcha 
iiLS x8. 140 Ifa Writof Errour be sued in Parliament upon 
a Judgment given in the Kings Bench. 28x7 Selwyn Laxo 
Nisi PriusitA. 4) II. 858 A particular chattel, which tbe 
owner might be for ever deprived of, if he could not sue re- 
plevin. 28x8 Cruise i 7 /y<’r/(ed. 2)1.494 Ifa trustee has con- 
veyed away the lands, by tbe direction of tbe cestui guetrustf 
before execution sued, they cannot be taken in execution. 

b. more freq. to site ottt, f forth, 

e 2422 Hoccle\*e De Reg, Prine, 1501 If a wygbt haue any 
cause to sue To v^ 50m lordcs man .schal vndertake To sue 
it out. 2440 Lei, in J. Stevenson Lett, ff P. (Rolb) 1 1 . 306 
The place in Corylondc..ys sesyde in to the cheffe lordes 
bandes of the fee for defaute of claym of yow; the whiebe 
youre frendes wolde have sewede 0031, jd* tbe>'e badde wj’st 
..that ye hadde been alyve. 2534 Star Chamber Cases 
(Selden Soc.) II. 2x4 Your saldesu Wet.. bathe sev^d owte 
of your courte of Chanccry'e your wrytez of Replegiarc alios 
(=alias]and plurest~pluriesj. x 57 aGRtKDAL////VrzrA 27 r<rr< 
4 Chapter York in Rematrx i$o When extracL«»»of 
testaments and obligations should Issued forth, oftentimes 
the same could not be fimnd. 1573 in Feuillerat Revels Q, 
Elis. (1908) 304 B^an Dodmer for Botebier and charges in 
su^mg owte the privic scale. 2596 Bacon Max. 4 Use Com. 
Law L (1630) 33 1 1 puttetb him tosueout hiyjardon of course. 
2636 Prvnne and Ft. Short Demurrer yews xi He sued 
forth Letters by way of Proces against him, both for tbe Debt 
and interest, 2692 Act 3 Will, fy Afar^c. 14 § 5 Before any 
Action brought, or Process sued out against him (etc.]. *7*4 
Land, Gas, No. 5254/4 A Commission of Bankrupt Su’d 
forth by thesaid Anthony Solcirol. *768 ElackstoneC/?ww. 
ni. xviiL 273 To this end be b to sue out, or purchase by 
paying the stated fees an original or origina! writ, from tbe 
court of chancery, *779 Warner in jes^ Seluyn 4- Con- 
temp, (1844) IV. 35 Mrs. Newcate is suing out her habeas. 
2857 Hallam Const. Hist. xiii. (2876) HI. 14 A party de- 
tained without any warrant must sue out bb habeas corpus 
at common law. 2875 Poste Gains in. 343 After a man’s 
body was taken in execution, no other process could be sued 
out against hb lands or hb goods. 

transf. andy^, 2577 Hansier Anc. Eecl. Hist. (2629^ 376 
He got him in all the baste to Constantinople, and sued out 
a commandement from the Lieutenant of that province for 
(etc.]. 2583 Babincton Commandm. (2590) 239 Let all flesh 
fall downe before Hb footstoole and sewe out pardon. 2852 
Sir W. Hasixlton Discuss. (285311 6 If these [words] 
did not already enjoy a prescriptive right, as denizens of the 
language.., they would be well entitled to sue out their 
naturalization, 

c. To suCy sue otitf sue forth {pnds) livery : see 
Liveet sb. 5 a. 

13. To institute legal proceedings against (a 
person) ; to prosecute in a court of law ; to bring 
a civil action .against In full, to sue at (fn/ ihe^ fin 
the, fto the) law. 


Prov, Sue a beggar and catch a louse : see Beggar 2 c. 
24.. Cuiioms of Malton in Surtees Misc, (1890) 59 No 
Burgese, nor noo odjT man.. schall sew one a nodyr hot 
alonelyiny® cowrtte of y« Burgage, 1438 in Gross Gild 
Merch. (1890) II. 65 Non of them shall sew o>ir at lawe. 
2526 Tindalb Af<z//. v,40 Yff eny man will sue theat thelawe. 
2530 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4 - Lett, (1902J I. 320 He 
ys Swed in a priinineri by burges. 1530 Palscr. 716/2 Gyve 
me my monaye^ or I wyl! sewe the in tbe law. 2570 Levins 
Mamp, To Sew one to the lawe, in ius vocare. 2588 
Marprei. Episi, (Arb.) 33 Sir (sayd they) shew vs your dis- 
charge,and weearesatished. Nofquolh-be) I willshewyou 
none, go sue me, go sue me. 25^ (? Lyly] Pa/pe w. Hatchet 
in Lis Wks. (1902) HI. 413 if thou sue me for a double 
maime, Icarenot though the lurie allow thee treble damages. 
1670 in V erneyMem. (1907) II. 296 My opinion is that he will 
not pay a peny till he_ b sued. 2721 Rzim^ou Spect. No. 122 
T 4 rhere is not one in the Town where he lives that he has 
not sued at a Quarter-Se.<;sions. 1845 Polson Eng, Law in 
Encycl. Metrop.W. 825/1 A partner cannot sue hb co-partner 
at law in respect of anything connected with or involving the 
consideration ofthe partnership accounts. 2858 J.B. Norton 
Topics 266 A timber merchant in Malabar sued the pro- 
prietress of a forest for non-dellvcry of certain logs of wood. 
x88a^ G. Seton Mem, A, Seton ii. 35 Having been deprived 
of hb stipend by the king, Bruce sued the Crown in the 
Court of Session, and obtained a deebion in hb favour, 
t b. In collocation with other verbs expressing 
annoyance or persecution. Obs, 
a 1^00 in Archaeologia LIX. 9 Thomas Dyconson..hath 
of his grete malice troboUd, swed and arrested your said 
supplyant. 2538 in Leadam Sel.Cases Star ChatnberiStX- 
den Soc.) II. 64 Henry did wrongfully seu vex and trouble 
your saide subiecte. 2648 Bury Wills (Camden) 214 Such 
of my said two brother.s as. .shall • .sewe, molest, and trouble 
mine executo'*. 

14. To petition, appeal to, rare. 

CX52X R. Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iti, I. 277, I 
sywilde hys Grace to signe the Popis leitre. 2560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane*s Comm. 352 b, Hb socnes obey him herein, and 
sending Ambassadours most earnestly and oft admonish and 
sue them [moneftt atgue citani\ a 2674 Clarendon bttrv, 
Leviath. (t6y6) 88 To sue the Soveraign, and to demand the 
hearing of his Cause. 28x3 Byron Giaour 1x94 Then will 1 
sue thee to forgive. 

16. To woo, court, Alsofg. arch, 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 20, 1 was..sude and sought 
with all the seruice dew. c *648-50 Bamabees 

yrnl. rv. (x8i8) 253 Farewell Tank-hill, which I viewed, 
Lemnian Lydia, whom 1 sewed. *764 Goldsm. T 7 ‘av, 273 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast. 2830 Tenny- 
son Mertnaid 43 They would sue me, and woo me, and 
flatter me. *856 Miss Mulock yolm Halifax xviii, For a 
penniless youth to sue a lady with a fortune. 

II. Intransitive senses, 
tl6. To continue, proceed, go on. Obs, 
c 1*00 Trin, Coll, Hotn. 85 Sume men Icden crest tuel 
liflode, and tumen eft to god, and heron sewe8 al.se seinte 
poul. 23TO Gower CcTtf. I. 131 Of Pride, which 1 schal 
eschuie, Now axetb forth, and I wol suie. e *400 Desir. Troy 
24^5 Of bis sonnes to say or I sew ferre, Ector was oldist & 
heire to hym seluyn. 

f 17. To follow after a person or thing in motion ; 
to follow as an attendant or adherent; to go in 
chase or pursuit : freq, with after, on, upon preps, 
and advs. Obs, 

czzpo Beket 4x9 in S. Eng, Leg. xxB pe Mannes frend 
)7at was a-slawe siw'eden ope him so faste. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolb) 460 Hii hat mijte ofscapie bigonne to fle vasie Hii 
of troye siwede wih outc eni feintise. 23.. Coer de L. 
5040 He sinot Favel with spores off golde, Sewe hym that 
sewe wolde, c 2330 Arih. 4- Merl. 9367 Arthour wald after 
sue, 23.. E, E. A Hit, P, B. 87 Swycrez h^t swyftly 
swyed on blonkez, 02375 yosepk Aritu, 66 B Now ^ 
kyng comes to sarras and mony on him suwen. CX440 
Pallad, on Husb. v. 273 Thiderward ek wol she fle ; But 
sewe vppon. 2442 Plutnpton Corr. (Camden) p. Ix, (He) 
sewed with hb said fellowship upon them & followed them 
unto the said towneof Helperby. C2475 Parieeiay 137 'i'he 
best for noyse A-forn the hundys ran, The houndes sewing 
after ful strongly. 1^5 Phaer AZneid 11, E i. Eueo among 
the middesbe lept, with will to die, and wee Him after sued. 

f b- To go along with or accompany something 
mentioned or implied. Obs. 

C2400 Laud Troy-hk. 8060 Erbe-do-bothe, & (^sidone. 
And cuere among the dyamaund, Sewed wel with gode 
orfoj’Ie-suand. 24x8-20 J. Pace Siege Roue 7 i in Archaeo- 
logia XXLsx H^lrr. ihediich)wasdepe,.Wytha trenebe 
suwynge on every >yde, cx42o Liber Cocorum (1862) 35 
Rostyd..With neck and faede .suande in fere. 

1 18. To proceed, move, go, esp, with speed ; to 
sally otti., forth, Obs, 

C2395 Plow 77 ia 7 ils Tale tiL 028 The damoseles that to tbe 
dauncesewe. ci^ooDestr, TroybZg'pcvi sucthaiwithsolas 
into a sure chamber. Ibid, 820 He .sues furih on 
Chethes the kjmg. Ibid. 2x109 Yet .<adly hosetc,sevvit hym 
agayne. c 2472 Pol. Poems (Rolb) II. 279 Thay seuyd owte 
fre<;hly, thay kepud none araye. rxsoo Lancelot 3145 The 
blak knycht, horrit, to the feld can sew, 

+ 19. To do service or homage : chiefly in phr. 
serve atzd sue (cf. 4 b). Obs. 

a 2300 Leg. Rood (1871)53 [He] let hem crbtnj’ cchon and 
siwy after hb wille. c 2350 Will. Paleme 581 panne hadde 
pb menskful melior raaydcnes fcle a*segn«d hire to serue & 
to seuwe hirea-boute. i^3BABrNCTONC<»w//m«d>«.(259o) 12 
O how doo men . .secke it, sew and servefor it, their care both 
day and night is howto attaine the fastest to it, x59oSpekseb 
F. Q. IIL V, 47 What bootes thy seruice bace To her, to 
whom the h^uens doserucand sew? /foV.x.oHcdidber 
seruice dcwtifull, and sewed At band with bumble pride. 

1 20. a. To follow in time or in a succession of 
persons. Nearly always in pr. pple, Obs, 

13.. Gaw. 4 Or, AT///. SOI Vche sespun serlepes sued after 
oper. 2382 WvcLiP Lt/ke xx, 30 Tbe firste took a wj'f, and 
bdeed, with outen sones ; and the brother suwinge took hir. 



SHE. 

13S7 TsmsA ff{£ 7 f£fz f Rolls) VII. 91 In the SatinJay sew- 

S ge. 1390 Gower Cp/yCIILi53 Octohre, which Wngth the 
leade Of w>-nter, that comth neict suieade. 0x400 Dcsir, 
7/1:5*13653 When Iduininsi'’asded..Two soncs of h\in*sclfc 
suet bym after, c 1450 Lo\xuat GrailViL 971 with.Inne 
two cayes Afiyr Scwya^e he browhte hem Alle to Cristen- 
jurc. 1501 Ars’olde C/rrr«. (iSit) 114 From the day of 
makyng; herof vnio the feste of M* next niyng. ^15x3 
Fadvan ChrcTt. vii. fiSii) 4S3 Of Englysshe h3T}ges here 
the beantenoos flour Of all before pa ss y J ,and mitrour 
to them shall sue. a x&fa G\t.\ker Wldi^ijt in Fuller AUl 
Rcdtv. (1S67) II. 197 Being an understanding man, he might 
shrewdly guess at those tfiings that shortly after sued« 
tb. To follow in the sequence of erents, as a 
consequence or result ; to ensue. Ohs. 

ax-a^ Ancr. R. eoS Auh ^if hit ne suweS fr, r, suheS) her, 
J?e teil & he attii ende is he eche pine of helle. 13 . . B0r.a‘ 
veniuTA's 402 py pyne shal sone be ouerpastc, And 

ioi-e shal seweeuer for to last. CX386 Chaccer p 463 
The perils and jmeles hat myghte sewe of v'engeance tal^mge. 
^Z42s 'isvnG.Sfrpeni Divisicm (1911)57 pe habowndawnt 
schedynge of blod hat is likely to sewe. c 1450 Pal, Reams 
(Rolls) II. 226 Shame sewith sone, whenne syn gooth by« 
fore.^ a *55® hiyc IPajr to SfitUl Ho. in Hari. R, P. P. IV'’, 
S2 WTierby dooth sue snche inconaen}'ence. That the^* must 
ende in meschaunt indj*gence. 1563 UTirr. Cellht^^ 

Icztme xxxix, Sith the gylty alwayes are suspidous. And 
dread the ruyne that most sewe by reason. 2567 Golding 
OyicTs Met. v. 5S There came a Dart a skew And lighted in 
his Coddes the place where present death doth sew. 1597 
Sai. L ProL 16 Infamy disp^est of native due Or- 
dained of old on Joctser life to sve. 

c. To follow in an arrangement in the sequence , 
of a discourse, etc. Ohs» 

a 13*5 JfS. R^tul If. ss After pat hit sewe pleaer- ' 

liche in oher stride bihinne (orig. secundinn giiod inferius ' 
dieeiur ^lentus\. 1390 (Jower Cettfi IL 340 Non her^e a 1 
tale next suiende. C1400 ^5 7**?/. 72 Syknes is oon, | 

and sorvv doh sewe^ pe thridde hat *dch*, and h« fier^ 
*drede*. CX400 PH^^ Sotrle (Carton 14S3) iv. zrriiL £i 
After this it seweth to speke of the brest. Z414 Ralls a/ 
Parlt, IV. 57/1 After the forme that sueth. x^Sa VI. 
293/2 All severall summes of money hereafter sayng in 
writj-ng assigned. 2513 Ba<^.osRAW.S/. li^erbur^ai. ccrxxi%*, 
Nexte in ordre suynge sette in gocxJIy purtrayture. Was our 
blessed lady. 

•hd. To follow by logical reasoning. Ohs. 

X390 (JowER CcHji IIL 236 Be weie of skile it suleth, The 
man is catxse, hoa so befalls, e 1400 Pil^^. SotvIo (Cicton 
14S3) Y. xiv. io3 Yf he were myghty, than myght he gette 
coan^e, hat he maye not gete tt, why hit seweth that in 
hym is feblesse and grete vnmyght. 

2 L To make legal claim; to institute legal 
proceedings ; to bring a suit. 

«t40Q Olde Vsagts IVinah.asirem Ek^. Gilds (1870) 361 
^fhein h« fonrty dayes comeh iQ*to towne, and he wele 
se»y, be a*?«a someaed vp-oa he sc.'aaance a.fore y.seid. 
XS79 Ejr/as, Termes Lnzees 156 b, Pjayntife is bee that sueth 
or complayneth ia an a&s^'se or in an actyon perscnall. 
1588 Shaks. Lh. V. 5. 427 How can this be true, That 
you stand forfeit, being those that .<ce ? 1623 Poxchas PH 
grimage 2x1 Dayes, ia which schoole masters may not beat 
their J^ollers, nor any man will sue at the law, 1783 Burke 
Rap. A ff. India Wks. 1842 II. 71 The moment he attempts to 
sae^ the money may be paid mto the cosap.iny’s treasury. 
i8x7SEi.wYNZoat'iV7«^rrar(ed.4) II, 752 Infant executors 
may sue by attorney. x8^ J. Metvs Digest Cases ^e 
person seeking to enforce it must prosecute for the criminal 
offence before he can sue ia a civil action. 1911 Wilshere 
Elem. Crim. Laso (ed. 2) 4 When a person sues in an action 
for libel or assault be does not sue on behalf of the public. 

b. Const, for {fupoii) that ia respect of ^Yhich 
a claim is made. 

*393 1.ANCI- P. PL C. rv. 370 pat is nojt reisonable ne rect 
to refusy my syres somame, Sitth y, his sone and seruaunt, 
suwe for his ri'ghte. e 1400 Bcryn 2075 pe blynd nan wist 
..he shnld have lost his xvhiIe,Toniake his pleynt on Ber^m, 
&suyd oppoa his good. 1598 R. BEEXARD tr. Terence^ 
Artdria iv. v. He is now at law for his inheritance. ,Hee 
sues for hLs patiimonie. 1651 Hobb^ LeviatE ii. xxL 1x3 
HehaththesameUbertytosueforhisright. X673R.HEAD 
Canting Acad. r4SShe sued for Alimony, a 1768 Eeskixe 
Inst. EerM Scat. i. vL | 44 That first [husbaadl hath it ia 
his power,. to sue for a di\*orce acainst her. 1835 Feocoe 
Hist. Eng. (1S3S) bii. 113 The Prince of Wales., was under 
the age at which he could legally sue for sudi m object. 
1858 Ld. St. Ltx)NARDS Handy'Bk. Prep, Lam} xxu. 275 To 
sue for a debt. 1901 W. R. H. Troi\'beidce Lett, har 
Mother to Eliz. xxTl 105 Ckjunie Metcalfe is suing for breach 
of promise,— ten thousand pounds da m ages. 

C. phr. To sii£ and bo sited, 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VI I c. 4= § * Whiche company of Ear- 
hours be incorporated to sue and be sued by the name of 
■\IaistreS--of the..comniynaIt5e of the Barbours of Ixjndon. 
J7xe Pride-^ux Direct. CE-icarderj (ed. 4) 78 They a 

Oirporation.. and can sue or be sued. Act ^ ^ Z Vi^. 

c. Ills 47 Every Company [of Bankers) of more thmn Sir 
Persons, .shall have the same Powers and Privilege ^«iing 
and being su^ inthe Name of any one of the public OSems 
of such Ckipartncrship. 1837 Toclmin Smith Parish 99 [The 
chuniwardeasl can sue and be sued, as a corporation, in 
x espe c t to it. ... ^ 

d. In marine insurance policies (see qnots.j. 

1622 ^Ialynes Lex Merc. xxv. 134 That in case of any 
intsfcrtU3e,itislawfall forbira[r— the assured] . . tosue,labom 
and trauell for in and about thedefence, safegard, crrecouene 
efthegoods. x7S7DL’RNFORD&EAsrArr?^.C<tj« *- op^Tcere 
is . .in cverj’ poUcy a clause which enables the assured m ca^ 
of any l(3Ss or misfortune, to sue, labour, and tmv^, for tee 
recovery of the goods, without prejudice to tie mscran^. 
1899 R. G. yiATSDcs Digest Casas Salppingf etc. xa-a wUe 
and Labour Clause. 

22 , To make one’s petition or supplication lo a 
person for a person or a thing ; to plead, appeal, 
supplicate. (Also in indirect passive.) 

cxs,9oDesir. Prry 1S54 .All be grauates tofoTgyue..Iff Y® | 
send bom Jmt semly k^t I sew fere;, e 1412 Hoccet'-'e De j 
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Rig. P^KC. 1459 If a wjght hane any cause to sue To vs. 
^ 33toc. 2*2 Gosc DOwc and suyc to hym 

selfe for pe same tbyng. a 2300 Assenih. Ladies 332 Be 
nat aferd} unto her lowly sew. 1526 Pitgr. Peif. (W. de 
^53*) 277 They be than constrajmed to sue to god for 
succo’^ fi: helpe, 2560 Days tr. Sleidands Comm, 95 
Ahey have sued forpeace in vayne. 2376 Gascoigne Kenet- 
mvrth Castle \yks. 29^10 II. 124 Bacchus shalbe sued unto 
for the fine fruits of hts Vineyards. 2393 Shaks. RicE If., 
I. E ig6 Kir.g. We were cot borne to sue, but to command, 
*59? “ ^lerry IF".n. iL x^o Fat. Good Master Broome, I 
desire more acquaintance of you. Ford. Good Sir lohn, 
I sue for yours. ^ a 2661 Ft * ixer JVorihw, Hcrfolk (1662) 
230 Crouds of Clients sued to him for his coans^ 2667 
' P. L, 1. lit To bow and sue for grace With sup- 

^ hnee. 2762-72 H. Walpole I'eriue's Anecd. Paint. 
(17S6) HI. X05 He sued ia vnia to the king for delirery. 
2770 LANCKORNE.P/i//^»rA (1E70) X. 21S/2 He permitted ail 
to sue foTihe consulship, Welukctos in Gurw. Desf. 
(1837) IV, 127 We ought not to be kept for ten days on our 
field of ^ttle before the enemy (who sued on the day after 
the action) is brought to terms. 2862 Goulecrn Pen. 
Relig. i.xi,i75 A Liturgy..necessarily secures exact agree- 
ment among the worshippers as to the things sued for. 2865 
Dickens Ifui. Fr. lit. iv, A blessing for which many of bis 
supyiors had sued and contended in vain. 2879 Lubbock 
Addr. Pol ^ Ediic. viL 143 But what country would be 
compelled to sue for peace by the loss of its shipping? 

+ b. Const, inf. or clause denoting what is 
sought for. Obs. 

^ *4*0 ? Lyoc. Assembly ef Gods 23S Yet shall he su to me 
lo^nebys pese. xssg Lif: Han. y{tqzs) 13S They'Ubored 
and sewde rato him to baue there olde priuiledces con- 
firmed. 2529 Skelton Bouge of Coitrte lat Of mart- 
chauntes a grete route Sawed to Fortune that she wold be 
theyre fr^nde. 1587 Turberv. Trag. Pates 43 Hane yon 
fergotten^how you sude to him, to take a wife ? 2604 Shaks. 
0 th. m. III. 79 ^Xis as I should, .sue to you, to do a peculiar 
profit To ^ar owne person. 2732 Cot. Rec. PenJi. III. 440 
Divers other Nations have. .sued to them, .to come into 
Alliance with them, 
c. transf. and_;^. 

c x43[o Hymns Virgin (1S67) 20 In H doom lete merci sue ! 
2392 Shaks. Ven. 4* -<4^356 Her eyes petitioners to his eyes 
suing. 1657 J. SsoTH Mysi. Rhet, 147, 1 peiswade you not 
to let slip occasion, whtla it..o5ei!;, nay sues to be tr^en. ; 
*759 Goldsm. Bee No. 2^7 Her bo»m..rcse suiog, bat in 
i-ain, to be preaed. 2859 MEREorm R. Feveret xv, * Pray 
let me*, she pleaded, her sweet bro w s suing in wrinkles. 

•f* d. To seek efUr. Ohs. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erastft. Par.^ Mail vi. 45 Which sueth 
after earthly thynges. 1353 Gt.n&hSjycCicero'sOfieesi^tiiVi 
Prefi, Incaseaman lone any one parte of himselfe to much; 
or sew after the end therof by a wrong way. 

23 . To be a suitor to a woman, arch. 

Shaks. L. L. L. in. L 291 WTiat? I lone, I sue, I 
seeke a vdfts. 2591 — Troo GenS. n. L 243 ily Master sues to 
her: and she hath taught her Sutor, He bemg her Pupill, 
to become her Tutor. 2596 ^Spenser P. Q, vi. xi. 5 Yet 
ceast he not to sew and all wales preue, By which he mote 
accomplish bis request, a 2687 Cotton Ode Love xii, With 
fedgneot now I love and sue. And never yet p^ectioa 
knew, Until I cast nine eyes on her. 1S03 Mrs. H. Tiche 
Psyche I. vif Low at her feet full many a prince had sued. 
28x6 WoROs^v. *Ere with cold heads of midmght demo'x, 1 
OTe%*ed, fond Youth! that thou shouldsi sue To haegho’ 
Geraldine. 

Sue : see See, Sew, Shoe v.^ Sow. 

Sueable, variant of Suable. 

2823 Examiner iZfz If not a femme sole^ she was not sue- 
able at law. 2903 Times 7 Jan, 6/s Is a trade union to be 
regarded as a corpcration saeable at law? 

Suebic (swPbik), a. £f, I-, Suebus + SC. Cf. 
SoEvia] « SoEVic a. 

2907 H. M, Chadwick Orig. Engl NaS. vL 137 There is 
no satisfactory eWdence for the existence ofSuehic tribes 
in north-west Germany. 

Suech, variant of SwESH Sc.j dram. 
Sueco-Gothic, a. [Alteration of Suco^, Suio- 
GOTHic after mod. I-, Sueexts Swedish, Sueexa 
Sweden.3 Swedish- 

28x4 Watt Bihl Brii.,Auihen II. 53s x. He [se. Ihrej 
was the .Author. .of an explanation of the old Catalogue of 
the Sueco-GotHc Kings. 

Sued (si«d),j^/. ff. [£ SuEcr.-h-EDi.} See Sue 
V. 13. Stud f or \ see Scx v. 22, 

2607 Shaks. Cor. ii. ilL ai6 And now againe, of him that 
did not aske, mod:. Bestow your su'd-fbr Tongues? 
2622 G. S.\NOYS Ovids Met. vi. (1626) 115 Ihe su*d-for 
Delia. 2647SrArn-TON5'2frv/:tf/\TiL 118 ^Vhea..thysu’d-fo^ 
Province bath at length receiv’d thee. 2«S De Loiam 
Ccr.stii. Eng, t, x. Concerning the arrests of sued persons. 

Q Suede (sw^, Fr. sil^). [F, =Sweden.] Orig. 
in suede gloves (= F. gants de Sieede), gloves made 
of undressed kid-skin ; hence suhU is used for the 
material and the colour of it. Also 5 uede<oloisred 
adj. 

2859 Habits efCd, Society iv. 278 Soft gloves of the kind 

\cssTfd.gaKisde suede Xeds^dvaXesi. gants desSdeX 
iS34 Heaiih Exhib. Caial ys Kid and Suede gloves m ad e 
ia their xnanefactories at Paris, Grenoble and Brussels. iSm 
Daily News 23 April 6/4 A girl in awell-madegownofpale 
suede rilfc, strips with openwork. 2S94 tbitL^n No%*. 8/r 
Now, suedes and silk gloves are permitted, and inacoupl=o| 
months are succeeded by French kid. 2897 IHd. 17 Apsu 
.A visiting costume in sccde-coloured cashm ere 
SueiB, obs. form of SwaIN, 

Sueing, ohs. form of Sewin l, bulj-tront. 

2603 Owen Pembrokeshire ixoqd) 227 Suringes, Jlnllettes 
and botchers. 

Sueird, Sueit, Suelhu, Suelle, Suelt^ 
Suely, Suemme: see Swobd, Sweat, Sweet, 
Swallow, Swell, Swelt, Swallow, Swim. j 


Suen, obs. form of Sewin 1 , bull-trout. 

CX640 J. SsnfTH Huful Berkeley (1SS5) 319 Ibe salmoa. 
wheat trout or suen. 

Siien, obs, f. See v. Suench, var. Sweitch. 
Suent, variant of Si7A>*r a. 

Sueogothic: see Sdiogothic. 
t Su*er. Ohs. [f. Sue tf. -f--EE i] 

1 - A pursuer, 

2383 Wycuf Lam, t. 6 The princes therof.. jeden forth 
w^outen strengthe bifore the face of the suere. 

2 . A follower, disciple. 

C23S0 WvcuF Sel. li ks. III. 5ir Jesus Crist and his apos- 
Ulis and here beste seweres- c 1394 P, PI. Crede 14S Crist 
..saide to his sueres forso^e on tis wi-e. 2393 Purvey 
Retnrttsir. (1831) 47 Be ye my sueris as and I am the suere 
of Cnst [cf. 2 Cor. xi. i). 

3. One who follows (a course of action), 

*38* Wycuf Titus ii. 14 A peple acceptable to him silf, 
suere of good werkis. a 2420 tf^ycHfs Bible^ Ecclus. xlL S 
glossi The soaes of syaneris; that is, sueris of the fadris 
s>*nne^ ^25x0 Barclay Mirr, Gd. Mannen (1570) Aiij, 
That is the foiOT Vertues snrnamed CardinalI,..For them 
and their suers God doth alwaj' commende. 

4 . One who sues or petidons ; esp. a plaintiff. 

*4^ Rods cf Parlt. TV. 236/2 That the partie so foundea 

in defante, paie to the suer. .half as muche as the forfaiture 
amounteth toou X45t Cal Are. Rec. Dublin (1SS9) 311 Halfe 
to the courte and half to the suere. 2493-6 Plnmptor. Cerr. 
(Camden) 214 That no privie seal shold goeagainst no man, 
but if the suer therof wold find suerty to yeld the parties 
defendants ther damages, a 2365 Rastell Bew. M. lercel 
Pref. A ix b. If the Suer for it be ncUts Ponixfici. 2393 [see 
SuBsnssioNERj. 

Suer, obs. form of Sube Swzab. 

Suerd, Suere, Suerliclie, etc., Suersby, 
Suerfcie, etc., Sueryar: see Swoed, Sweab, 
Sweeb, Swiee, Sukelt, Subesbt, Sueety, 
SWEABER. 


Suet (si«*et). Forms : 4-5 suette, 4-8 sewet 
(4 swhet^t, 5 sweth, swette, swet^e, svette, 6 
suete, sewett(e, suyt, showitt, 6-7 shewet, 7 
sueete, shnet, sewed, suit, 8 suett), 4- suet, 
[App. a. AF. * 5 uet, *sezcetf f. su^^e, sett ^ OF. 
sett, situ (mod.F.jr/(J^ s= Pr, cett, seit^sefflX. sevo, 
segOf Sp., Pg. seho L, sebum tallow, suet, grease.] 

L The solid fat round the loins and kidneys of 
certain animals, esp, that of the ox and sheep, 
which, chopped np, is used in cooking, and, when 
rendered down, forms tallow. (Occas. applied to 
the corresponding fat in the human bodj*.) 

2377 Durham Ace. Rolls iSoitees) 46 la liy lx. Swbet 
emp. in villa, >-nj d. 2398 Tre^’isa BartE De P. R. xn. 
xliv. (BodL MS.), Yren schal cot rcste if it is Ismered wtV 
suette..of an herte. a 2400 in 1. 53 Tak..fresch 

swYT)e g r ees or of a bare, and fresch sewet of a berte, and 
fr»ch tMgh of a schepe. c 2430 Two Cookery hks. 42 Take 
Percely, & Svrynys grece, or Sewet of a schepe. C2440 
Promp. Parv. 483/1 StsTte, of fiesebe or fysebe or 
lyke \P. suet, dtu sillabe]^ hqueunen^ sumen. 2486 BE St. 
AlbanSt Hunting She b ceri th booth sewet and pure 
greece Yit wolde I oayster,.fayne witt more VTiere i>*th 
the Suet of the haare be bynde or befocre. 2552 Turno: 
Herbal il 125 BoUes taJlowe cr gete buckes swet. 2563 ia 
W. iJL Wniiams Attn, peunders* Co. (1857) 63 F^Fde 
viij pounds of Sbowitt & longe Maiybones lij s. iiij d. 26x5 
R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. 93 Cows shewet for shIpps 
use for chirujgion. 2634 Peacham Ccmpl Gail. (ed. 2) xxi. 
353 For your Maggots or lentles they are fed with Sheepes 
shoet. 267s Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 218 There arc o’th* 
fire good paddings fall of saiL 2722 Addison No. 317 
fS Too many Piombs, and no Sewet. 2844 H. Stefhens 
BE Farm II. 97 The kidney is extracted from the suet. 
1853 Ibid. (ed. a) II. 703/2 Mettoa suet is used in the manu- 
facture of common canoes. 2S89 J. M. Duncan Clin. Leei. 
Dis. IVcm. XXX. (ed, 4 ) 244 Remote parametritis may affect 
the re^on of the psoas muscle or may affect the suet. 

•f b. Hunting. The fat of deer. Ohs. 
a 2400 Parlt. 3 Ages 85, I soughte ome my sewet and 
semblete it to gedre. 2376 Turberv. Venerte Ixxyii, I bane 
termed their (rr. bears’] fatte greace, and so U it to be 
called cf all t«LStes which praye: and of all Deare and 
other fallow beasts, it is to be called SewcL 16x0 Guillxm 
Heraldry iii- xiv. (1666) 166. a 2700 B. E. Diet, Car.l 
Crew, Sescei, D^r*s Grease. 

2. cttrx'b.fZS suef-chofperj dumpling - suet s.fi'ec- 
tion, a diseased condition of the fat suirounding 
the Hdneys; suet face, a face of a pale com- 
plexionless appearand ; suet pudding, a pudding 
made of flour and suet and usually boiled in a cloth. 

2809 J. M. Duncan CUn. Led. Dis. IVem. xxx- (ed. 4) 244 
Whether the *saet affection e^lains the frequent occiurence 
of albaminuria in parametriac cas«^ it is to be rene:^ 
bered as an important concomitant of the dhease.^ 2^8 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. *Suei-chspfer, a tainang *0^ 
cutting up suet. exTsfi Euza Hayi'^ood 
( 1772) 205 •Suet Damplings. 1874 Ruskin Pots CIox.xWim. 
IV. 273 We will. .have suet dumpling gftted of p^dicg. 
1897 Rhoscomyl If'Tdte Rese Amo 52 pe oi Gwpn 
Maddox was shadowed by the *suet face cf the 
<si 7S5 Eliza Hayh-ood New Present (1771) i;5 A 
Poddirg, Take half a pound cf pc be;f suet fe.&J. ^ 
BEsraitt HA%xAvnsSeAolar’s Dan. xl 213 B.g suet pud- 

‘suSfel'^fasT ff. Scir, Siveet. Sueter, obs. L 
SmroE- Suetnes, obs. Sa i. Stcet-VEis. 

Suety c. AUo-ettr. [i.Scet 

L Of the nstote of soe^ 

1533 BAitrr (W.!, SUatxiU, a Tomoar 

in the Saottta of a satty cr SoK-Uoc Gmrn^trnct 173, 
SHAsre Sior- XXT. irj If the Jlolttr formms them 
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ressmbles Milk'Curdsi the tumour is call’d A{heromn\,M 
compos’d of Fat, or a fuety Substance, Sieatoma, x8oa 
Med, yritl. VIII. 564 That rare change of structure in the 
ovarium in ■which it is found to contain masses of suett^ 
matter. X87X Scofterk in Belgravia III. 442 The fat is 
hard or suety. 

Pale-faced. 

1801 Southey Lett. (1S56) 1. 152 Do you remember the 
suelty, small-pox manat Graj'*s Inn? 

2 .- Full of suet ; made with suet. 

1807 Lamb Lei. to J. Ihtme 29 Dec., I always spell plumb- 
pudding with a <5, p-l-u-m.3— I think it reads fatter and 
more suetty, • 1897 Daily News 3 May 4/1 Great, round, 
soft,suctty puddings, pitted black with plum^ X903FARMER 
& Henley .SVtfwi', Suetty-Isaac,..s\it'(. pudding. 

Sneve (swfv). £ad. L. Su^ns.'l = bUEVlAK sh, 
«x9oi W. Bright Fathers (1903) Ih xxxiil 179 Van- 
dais, Alans, and Sueves..had lately invaded the peninsula, 
xpxx T. S. H0U.1ES Chr. Ch. Gatil xi. 302 An enormous 
army of Vandals, Alans, and Sue%’es, .crossed the Rhine. 
Sueven, variant of Swevek, dream. 

Suevian (swrvian), a. and sb. [f, L. Sttevus^ 
var. SttBm (see SoEBic) + -IA^^ Cf. S\yabiak.] 
A. cidj» Of or belonging to a confederation of Ger- 
manic tribes called by the Romans Stievt {Suebt)^ 
which inhabited large territories in Central Europe 
to the east of the Rhine. B. sb. Any individual 
of these tribes. 

16x7 [see Slovenliness]. <1x7*7 Newton Gdrerz;. 

I. V. (X733) 39 The Quades and Marcomans were Suevian 
nations; and they and the Suevnans came origin^ly from 
Bohemia, 1845 EncycL Metrpf>, XI, 246/z The mixed host 
of Vandals, Burgundians, Alans, and Suevians. 1889 J. B. 
Bury Hist. Later Ro7)t. Enih. 11. vi.^ I. 155 The Vandals 
abandoned their blockade of the Suevians. 

. So Sue*vic, fSue'vlcal adjs. 

x^6o Daus tr. Sleidands Cotirtti. 53!), George Truckese, 
chiefe capitaine of the Suevical league. 1776 Gihqon Dect. 
^ Fallyi. I. (1782) 315 A king of the Mai^manm, a Suevic 
tribe. i85i J. G. SHErrARO Fall Romem. 129 The second 
great Suevic tribe, or federation of tribes, were the Ale- 
manni. 1909 Ccatemp. Rev, Sept. 331 Visigothic Spain., 
had absorbed the Suevic kingdom of Galicia. 

Suey, Sueyn, obs. ff. Swat, Swaik. 

+ Suflc< Also 6-7 suffe, 7 ztift (?). [Of un- 
ascertained origin ; the relation to sittfi^ obscure.] 
The inrush (of the sea) towards the shore. 

An early instance is perhaps to be found in C1475 Piet. Voc, 
in Wr,.WOlckcr 800/23 Hee ledonis, a sulse [tread 
1599 Hakluyt Foy. II. 1.227 The SuOe of the Sea setteth 
her lading dry on land. x6cm3 /hid. iii. 848 So necre the 
shore, that the counter.suife of the sea would rebound 
against the shippes side. x6*x in Foster Eng. Factories 
2 nd, (igo6) 262 The sufTe of the seats carted us violently on 
the should 16*3 J. Glakville Fey, Cadiz (Camden) 99 
liie workeing high goeing (orZufc as they call it) of the Sea 
against the same shore. XM7 Phit. Trans. XVI. 496 After 
wnat manner they were to make their Descent, particularly 
in relation to the SuiT of the Sea. 
f SuffaTcinate, v. Obs. rarr^. [f. ppl. stem 
of late L- suffarcinare 5 see Sub- and Kaucinate.] 

■ X636 Blount Glossogr.^ Svjfarcviaie^ to truss or stuff up, 
to load or burthen. 

f SuffarraneouB, a. Obs, rare^^, [f. L. 
^stiffarraneus, a spurious word etymologized as f. 
snf- — Sub- + far grain, meal.] (See quots.) 

*636 Blount Glossogr.i Suj^arraneents. that carrys meal 
or flower to anyplace to sell. X658 Phillips, Svjffarrancons 
or SubJarraneouSf being \mdcr another servant ; it being 
an ancient custome among the Romans, that the chief 
servant took his portion of com from the master, the under 
servant from him. 

. SufFaryng, obs. form of Sovereigk. 

Suffean, variant of Su^XA^". 

Sufieat, obs. form of Soffit, 

1714 Steele Lerver No. 33 p 2 The Oval is fastened to a 
grttt Sufieat adorned with Roses in Imitation of Copper. 
Suffeceant, obs. form of Sufficient. 

Suffeeb (sofe'kt), a. (r^.). JRom. Antiq, [ad. 
X.. suffecUtSf pa. pple. of snffic2rs to substitute (see 
Suffice),] Applied to the office of those addi- 
tional consuls (or to the consuls themselves) who 
‘were elected, as under the Empire, during the 
official year. Also sb.y a consul sufTect. 

1862 Merivale Rom. Emf. Ixvi, VH. 4x0 notCy The 
innovation of thesuffect consulship, x'^^Athenoe7ttn’i Mar. 
'zZ&fct T. Sextius Africanus, a colleague of Ostorius Scapula 
in the suffect consulate a. d. 59. a 1008 C. Bigg Urig, 
Christ. (1909) xi. 122 Granianus nnd Pundanus had been 
consuls suffect. 1913 G. Edmundson Church in Rome 252 
The three suCects for 93 a.d. 

tSuffe'Ct, V. Ohs. rare-'^. [f. L. suffect-. 
pa. ppl. stem of snffici're (see prec.).] traus. To 
substitute. 

1620 Bp. Hall. Hon. Marr, Clergie i. § 24 When the 
question was of sufiecting Amadeus Duke of Sauoj', a 
maried man, in the roome of Eugenius. ^ 

So d* Suffe'ction [late L. suffeciio]y substitution. 
i6x* Cotta Disc. Dang. Praet, Fhys. 1. vL 48 Where., 
with a su^cient supply by others, the sufiection or deputa- 
tion maj' ease of a burefen. xSyx [?R. MacWard) Case 
Accomod. Exa7u. 78 The Episeohus Praesesy who when 
present is to preside, and when absent, doth, at best, only 
permit a precarious sufiection. 

Suffee, obs. form of Sopht f , Son. 

2698 Fryes Aec. E. India ff P. io3 MogitlyyfWxc^ is as 
much as Sufjet in Arabic, from whence the Persian Emperor 
is called Sujfee. 

Sufieit, obs. form of Soffit. . 

*774 Oxford yml. 15 Jan. 3/2 The Diameter of the Arch 
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is forty one feet nine inches and the sufieit twenty five feet 
six inches. 

Suffer (s»*f3i), V. Forms: 3-4 eo-, sufFri, 

3- 5 soSre, 3-6 sofro, 3-7 sufifre, 4-5 suffere, 
-yr, Boef&e, 4-6 soffur, -ir, 4-7 sufer, 5-6 Bofer, 
(3 sofi&T, 4 sojETer, -or, soSrlo, eufflre, sufre, 5 
suffeme, eofyr, aiofEyro, -ur, souer, 6 syfi^r), 

4- Buffer, [a. AF. sufftir, soejfriry ~er « OF. 
sof(f)nrj mod.F. sottffriry corresp. to Pr. suffriTy 
sD-y It. sofferirty Sp. sufrivy Pg. ^^(/)w;— pop. 
L, ^sufferirCy for sttjfcrrcy f. sttf- =■ Sub- 25 -^-ferre 
to bear.] 

I, To undergo, endure. 

1 . irans. To have (something painful, distressing, 
or injurious) inflicted or imposed upon one ; to 
submit to with pain, distress, or grief. 

a. pain, death, punishment, judgement ; hard- 
ship, disaster ; grief, f sorrow, care. 

<xx2*5 Aner, R. 274 pane ofleattrie pinen hetOodsufirede 
o5e rode, cx^s^ kent, Ser7n. In O. E. Misc. 27 Hc.,het 
diatb soldc suffii for man-ken. <xx3oo Cursor AT. 4050 
Joseph. .hat w*as ho chast and hat geniil h^t sihen su^erd sa 
fele peril. 23. . E. E, Allit. P, B. 7x8 Such domez, pat he 
wykked & he wor^'schal on wrakesufler, c 1374 Chaucer 
A7iel. f( Arc, 167 pe belle Which sufierlth faire Anelyda he 
Puene. X390 Gower Coif, 1. 195 Of me no mancr charge it 
is What sorwc I sofFre. iSid.Wi.Tt I..sufi’rc such a Passion, 
That men have gret compassion. 1482 Afonk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 67 The greuys pcync of tliat same stenche ys more 
intollerabIe..than any other peynys that synners sofryn. 
1526 Tindale 2 Cor, xl. 25, 1 suffered thryse shlpwracke. 
1560 Daus tr. Sieiaane*s Comm. 74 b, He suffered the lyke 
punj'shment X65X Hoboes AewVr/A. 11. xxviiL 163 If a sub- 
ject shall. .deny the authority of the Representative of the 
Common.we2ilin,..he may lawfully l>e made tosuffer what- 
soever the Representative will. 2676 Charge in Office of 
Clerk of Assize 102 'Fhc offender shall suffer imprisonment 
for a year. 1736 Butler Anal. i. ii. Wks. 2874 I. 35 All 
which we enjoy, and a great part of what we suffer, is put 
in our own power, 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. x66 Every 
one who docs wTong is to suffer punishment by way of 
admonition. 1903 J. H. Matthews Afassff its Folklore 
The names of those Romans who had suffered martjTdom 
prior to the. .final settlement of the Canon. 

b. wrong, injnr>% loss, shame, disgrace. 

c x*7s Lay. 24854 Nc solle hii in londe soffii none sconde. 
«X3oo Cursor AT. X0394 Icsu crisl..for vs sufferd gret 
despite. 2390 Gower CV»^n.38x Strong thing it is to soffre 
wrong, And sufirc schamch more strong. 0x400 Maukdbv, 
(Roxb.) Pref. i Hesufferd manyreprufesand scomes. 0x450 
Godsteno Reg, 176 For her expenses & harmys pat they 
sofred by the occasj’on of k® seyde rent not Lpayde in h* 
tyme I-setle. 150* Arnoloc Chron, (1811) 229 The most 
greuos sorous losses. .th.nt he hath suffred. X640-X Kirk* 
cudbr, \yar.Co7twt, Alin, i?X*.(x855)76 Besyde the disgrace 
that ournation suffcrls throwthair goeing naked in a strange 
countrie. 1849 Macaulay I{ist,Eng,\\, 1, 275 Men.. whose 
minds had been exasperated by many injuries and insults 
suffered at the hands of the Roundheads. xSox Lenv Ref.y 
Weekly Notes 79/2 Ulie defendant contended that the 
plaialifT had suffered no loss, xoxa J’imes 29 Oct. 7/3 
Montenegro..has suffered some eclipse of her first flush of 
enthusiasm. 

c. bodily injury or discomfort, a blow, wound, 
disease, at'ch, 

n 1300 Cursor AT. 23490 Icsus, pat wald. .suffer. .Boffeles 
on pi soft chin. cs$io Kingoffars 57 Crbt ursaveour, 
That soffrede woundcs fyve. 13.. E. E, Allit, P. A, 554 
We., pat suffred ban pc dayez hetc. a 1^2$ tr. A rderne’s 
Treat, Fistula etc. i The forsaid sir Adam..5ufrrand fislu- 
lam in ano. cz4^o Capcrave Life St, Aug. xxiv, poo 
woundis whech pi son souered in his body. 1539 Great 
Bible Ps. xxxiv. 10 The Jyons do lackc, and suffre hunger, 
1376 Fleming Panofl. E/isi. 28 .The woundcs which I 
suffered long agoe, 16x7 Morv.son /tin. iii, 90 For fearc 
that hec should suffer thirst. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. II. 26, 1 suffered much cold that Night, though I had 
on my Capot. 28x9 Scott IvanhoexXivy ConipIalnLs in tlie 
bowels and stomach, suffered by himself and bis monks. 

2 . To go or pass through, be subjected to, undergo, 
experience (now usually something evil or painful), 

a X300 Cursor AT. 15563 6ot sal we elles suffre samen, bath 
soft and sare. 236a Lancl. P. PI, A. xi. 213 From hennes 
to soffre-Bohe-weoIe-and-wo.^ 2399 — Rich. Redeles Prol. 
36 Mekely to suffre what so him sente were, c X420 ? Lydc. 
Assembly of Gods 1638 What may worse be suffrj’d than 
ouer mykyll wcele? a 1300 St, ATargaret 62 in Bronte 
Bk. 109 How they syffjTj'd wyll and w'oo And bow tbye 
dede ther mertyfrjdam lake. 2530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. l, v, 
Ease & pleasure doth comforte the nature of that thyng 
whych sufiereth that ease and pleasure. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Barias 11, ii, il Wks. (1641) 223/1 And, for each body 
acts, or suffers ought. Having made Nouns, his Verbs he 
also wrought, a 2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v, xL (1701) 185/2 
Whensoever they seem to effect any thing, we shall find 
that the>' suffer it long before. 2662 Tvkb Adv.y Hours iv. 
i, W’ had better suffer than deser\'e our fate, Goldsm. 

Fie. IV. xxiii, Here they suffered a siege. 1839 Keichtley 
Hist, Eng. 11. 28 Three more, .suffered the same fate, 

3 . intr. To undergo or submit to pain, punish- | 
ment, or death. 

a 2300 Cursor AT, 20280 He wel i suffer o na care. 23 . , 
E, E, Allit. P. A. 940 pat b hc<yte pat pe lombe con fonde 1 
To soffer inne sor for manez sake, c 1380 Wycuf Serttz. 
Sel. VTcs. 1. 65 We shulden maken us redy to suffre in cure 
body for Pe name of Crist. ^ a x^oo ATinor Poems fr, Fertum 
AfS. 156 He feled neucre lisse ne lilh, perfore bym pou3te 
beter legles pen so to suffre per-wyp. c 2450 tr, De huita- 
Hone in, IxiL 144 Suffre paciently, if pou can not suffre 
ioingly. 1546 Gaeoiker Deelar. ycye 38 S. Pauls sayth, he 
suffreth for the electes that they myght be salued. 2548-0 

(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Cateek., )iss.n%ChThl.,V/hiche 
Suffered under Ponce Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. 
2686 tr, Chardin's Trav. Persia 1x8 We suDer'd for no want 


of any thing, a 2722 Prior Dial. Dead (1907) 258 Every 
Man is obliged to suffer for what is right, as to oppose what 
is Unjust. 2772 W. Williams in Bk. Praise (1863) 244 In 
Thy Presence we can conquer, We can suffer, we can die. 
2841 Thackeray Gi. Hoggarty Diaiti, ix, Gracious Hea- 
I vensL.a lady of your rank to suffer in this way I 2848 
— Fan, Fair xxviii, He suffered hugely on the voyage, 
during which the ladies were likewise prostrate. 2856 
; Froudf. Hist. (1858) II. vii. 227 It was a hard thing 
to suffer for an opinion ; but there arc times when opinions 
arc as dangerous as acts. 2889 ,S*<2/. Rev. 9 Feb. 245/2 A 
brave man suffers in silence. 2905 C. G. Hartley Weaver's 
Shuttle 268 The child who moves restlessly when suffering. 

b. from or (now rare) a disease or ail- 
ment. 

2800 Aled. yrnl. III, 422 She had suffered much from 
disease. 2848 Thackeray Fati. Fair Iv, It was only one of 
Mrs. Wenham's headaches which prevented us— she suffers 
under them a good deal 2884 M. Mackenzie Dis, Throat 
ff Nose II. 176 He had suffered from delirium tremens. 
1898 Fl. Montgomery Tony 10 She wm suffering from what 
she was pleased to call a fit of depression. 

4 . To be the object of an action, be acted upon, 
be passive. Now rare. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeih. v. met. iv. (1868) 267 Yif pe prltwng 
soule . . ne dop no ping b>" hys propre moeuynges, but suffrip. 
2548 ViCARY Altai, ix. 79 So that echeofthcmfxc. man’s and 
woman's seed in generation] worketh in other, and sufiereth 
in other, 2587 Golding De Alortuiy x. (1592) 145 The 
Elements haue power and force to do, whereas matter hath 
; abilitie but onely to suffer or to be wrought vpon. 2656 
Stanley Hist. Philos, y. vi. (lyoi) 161/2 These principles are 
I called Elements, of which Air and Fire have a faculty to 
' move and effect ; the olherparls, Walerand Earth tosuffer. 

25^ Milton L. i. 158 Fall’n Cherube, to be weak Is 
, miserable Doing or Suffering. 18x8 Stoddart Gram, in 
Eiicycl. ATetrop, (1845) I. 5/1 In language, a verb is a word 
which signifies to do, or to suffer, as well as to be. 
t 6. trans. To submit patiently to. Obs, 

2*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7281 Some..sofredc hii nojt ne 
mi^te al pc operes wille. 2382 Wvclif i Pet. xi. 19 If..cny 
man suffrilh [Vulgate sustinet] sorewes, or heuynesses, 
suffringe [/<2//V«i] vniustly, 2390 Gower Cotf. III. 71 Wher 
ns sche sofiVeth al his sville. As sche which wende nogbt 
misdo. c 2400 Cursor Al. 29x03 (Cott. Galba) Tolukc if pai 
in.gude life lend. And suffers what he will pam send. 

+ 6. zftlr. To endure, hold out, wait patiently, 
(Often with abidej bide.) To suffer loug". to be 
long-suffering, Obs, 

236* Lancl. P. /V. A. tv. 18 Sette my Sadel vppon Soffre* 
libi-seo-my-tyme. c 237^ Sc, Leg. .S*fl/«fxxvi. [Alagdalena) 
19 pou bidis fir sufferis, til pal we thru repentance wil lume 
loJ>e. C2380 Sir Feruutb, 808 Firumbras was hard, & 
suffrede weT, pM bit him greuedc sare, a xt^ooATinor Poems 
fr. Fernon AIS, 732 Of alle pe vertues ^t per beone, To 
suffre, hit Is a ping of pr5‘s. C2450 Aferlin 265 hfarganors 
..badde hem suffre and a-bide, while the! myght, for to 
socour theire peple. 2523 Lo. Berners Froiss, I. clxxii. 
209 He w.ns sore displeased therwith, and suffred tyll he 
herde hovvc they were put to their raunsome. 25*6 Tindale 
z Cor, xiil. 4 Love suffreth longe, and is corteous. 2535 
Ck>vERDALE Ecclus, ff. 4 Suffre In beuynesse, and be pacient 
in iby trouble. 2563 B. Gooce Eglogs viii. (Arb.) 65 God. # 
suffers long, rcueng>Tig slow. 

•py. trans. To resist the weight, stress, or pain- 
fulness of ; to endure, bear, stand, Obs. exc. dial. 

2387 Trea'ISa Higdett (Rolls) I, 2x7 Whan hei my5ie nou^t 
in pe holy day suffre on hire piliouns and here cappes for 
hete. 138B yslyzut Exod, xviii, 28 The werk is aboue ihi 
strengtbis, thou aloone maist not suffre it. 2482 Caxton 
Godfrey viff. 29 That they shold charge them with suche 
tributes that they myght not suffre. 2552 T. Wilson Logic 
(1580) 51 Children can suffer muche colde. 259* West 
jst Ft. Symbol, § 102 b, Any such corrasiue,. medicine. .as 
the said H, shal think bis nature is vnablc lo suffer or 
abide. 1634 Sip. T. Herbert Trav, 246 Some [Persians]., 
can suffer short wide stockings of English cloth or Kersles. 
2640 T. BrUgis Alarrow of Physicke ii. 140 Let the pan be 
no hotter than you can suffer your hand on it, 26^ Ray 
youm.LowC, 70 These Waters[rc. Baths of Aken], .are very 
casie to suffer. 1684 Coutempl, State of ATan n. vii. (1699) 
202 If one cannot tell howto suffer the Toolh-ach, Head- 
ach, or the Pain of the Chollick. 

absel. 26x5 Markham Eng, Housew, 11. i. (x668l 15 Drink 
thereof morning and evening as hot as you can suffer. 

' 8, To be affected bj", subjected to, undergo (an 
operation or process, esp, of change). Now only 
as transf, of i. 

<r 2425 tr. Arderne’s Treat. Fist/iln, etc. 31 If it be nede 
for lo chaufe it moie for pe tcrcbeniyne, lokc pat it suffre 
no3l mych hete. Ibid. 80 pe membrer. .may' noyt withstande 
to pe strength of pe vitriol ; and so pai suffre liguefaccionof 
it. 16x0 SiiAKs. Temp. i. ff. 400 Nothing of him that doth 
fade, But doth suffer a Sca-change Into something rich, Ec 
strange. x$^QPF.KnsoHCreed[i8^g)36z Hesufferedatnmand 
proper dksofution al his death. 2678 G. Mackenzie Crim. 
Laws Scot. I. vi. § 19. 51 ITieir goods should be put under 
sicker Burrows,. .under which th^ must remain ay* and 
while they suffer an Assize. 2736 C. Lucas Azr. W aters I. 
Eo Bodies void of aqueous humidity can neither suffer fer- 
mentation nor putrefaction. 2787 Jefferson /fV/V. (1859) 
II, 89 ITie conveyance of the treaty itself is suffering a delay 
here at present. 2793 Burke Corn (1844) IV. 258 I'tie very 
language of France has suffered considerable alterations 
since you were conversant in French books. 28x6 Singer 
Hist. Cards 33 Bullet allov's this explanation to be ver>’ 
plausible, but say’s it suffers some very material difficulties, 
2831 Brewster Optics L 22 Let rays AM, AD, AN, ..fall 
upon the mirror at the points M, D, and N, and suffer 
reflexion at these points. 2860 Tyndall Glac. IL xviL 319 
Along these lines the marginal ice suffers the greatest 
strain. 1877 Huxley Physiogr. xix. 318 The figure of the 
ship suffers a change. 

‘ 9 . intr. To undergo the extreme penalty; to be 
put to death, be executed. Now rare in literarj' use 
exc. of martyrdom. 



SUPPER. 


1570 Foxk a . ^ (ed. 2) I II. 1972/2 marg., The chief dis* 

patcher of al Gods Sainctes that suffered in Q. Maries lime. 
1581 .Allen A/ioUi^ieZj b, England can not )acke Albans, 
whoseProtomartyr beingof lhat name . .suffered . . to saue his 
Christian guest. [1638 Nabbcs Covcnt Gardtn iv. iii. in 
Bullcn O, P, N.S. I, 73 The Gentlevvomen will not see us 
bang’d. But they maysuffer us, and that's aword for hang- 
ing.) 1652 L-K-mont Diary (M:uilandClub)46Hewas..sent 
to, Stirling.. wher he was appointed to suffer, and was exe- 
cuted there, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 13 June 1649 Sir John 
Owen, newly freed from sentence of death among the Lords 
that suffer’d. 175* Mist Bl^idy's Oxsm Acc, 63 i^Iiss Blandy 
suffered in a black Bombazine short Sack and Petticoat, with 
a clean white Handerchiefdrawn over her Face. x8t8 Scott 
^r.i<x«rw.xix,She is a witch, lhat should have been burned 
with them that sufferedat Haddington. x8»8 P. Cunnincha.m 
N. S. Jf^aies (ed. 3) II. 279, *I have received a letter since, 
acquainting me that he has suffered.* ‘Suffered (..dear me, 
what has he suffered ? ' ‘He has been hanged, sir.’ x8dx 
Brougham Brti. Censt, xv, 238 Several of his adwrsaries 
were condemned to death, and suffered accordingly. 1877 
J. Morris Troubles Calk, Forefatiurs Ser. iii. 38 n^/^, 
Edward Transham or Stransham,.. suffered at Tyburn, 
i* b. To be killed or destroyed. Obs. 


x^S Shaks. Mach. m. ii- 16 But let the frame of things 
disdoynt, Both the Worlds suffer. x6to — Tem/. re li. 39 
This is no fish, but an Islander, that hath lately suffered by 
a Thunderbolu 

10. To sustain injury, damage, or loss; to be 
injured or impaired. Const, froniy tindtr. 

f xSooShaxs. Sonn. exxiv, Itsaffers not in smilinge pomp, 
nor falls Vnder the blow of thralled discontent, z&x — 
TweL N. n. v. 144 Mai. M. But then there is no conso- 
nancyin the sequell that suffers vnderprobation; A. should 
follow, but O. does, x^ H. Wanley in Bodl. Q. Rec, 
(* 9 JS) Ja*’* In Library, many such [xr, books of 
Prints) hauesufferedextreamly. 1756 G Lucas Axx. IFaUrs 
I. 156 The teeth suffer in mastication or chewing the ali- 
ments. X796 Charlotte Smith Marcittuont IV. 222 Suffer- 
ing from the fatal law entanglements of hts father. 1815 
Scott Guy jI/. xl, How mu»:l he in the meantime be suffer- 
ing in her opinion? 1841 TnK'CtiT.^K\ Shrove Tuesday in 
Paris Wk&. rpoo XIII, 560 Debt is a staple joke to our 
young men, * who suffers for your coat? ‘ is, or used to be, 
a cant phrase. x8to F. R. Wilson CA. LindisY. 68 The 
edifice suffered in the civil wars under CromwelL x8^ P, 
Fitzgerald in Daily Wezvs 26 Sept. 6/4 It [xr. the Cathe- 
dral] has not suffered — the^ correct phrase — from the re- 
storers. 191S Titues 26 April 10/3 Other Army Corps suf- 
fered even more severely. 

11. causative. To infiictpain upon. Ohs. exc. dial, 

c 1500 Lancelot 1368 Yow sufferiih them, oppresstth Sc 

anoyith. xS93 Shaks. 2 //en. K/, y. x. 153 A hot ore-ween- 
ing Curre,..\Vho being suffer’d with the Beares fell paw, 
Hath clapt his taile, beiweene his legges. 1893 ^^iHskire 
Gloss.^ Suffer^ to punish, to make suffer. ' I'll suffer you, 
you young rascal 1 * 

II. To tolerate, allow. 

12. irans. To endure the existence, presence, or 
activity of (a person) ; to bear with, put up with, 
tolerate. Now rare and arch. 

ax300 Cursor M, 14749 Ferli thine Quarfor J»at we 
suffer j»us, Quatkin thing can J»ou sat to Do, quar-fer we 
suld he bu? X340 Ayenb. 38 pe kueade domesmen pet hise 
soffrep. CX3B0 wYCUF-SV/. /F^x. Ill, 178 A man schulde 
suffur anojmr, and muche more a prelate schulde wbeiy 
suffur hys sugettis. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Pemon MS. 
494 Hou bat he snffreb pc and me Wp miht al (at he may. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vir. xL 229 Euer curloisly ye haue 
suffred me. 1487 Cely Papers (Camden) 166 The Comyns 
wyll nott suffur hym. 1535 Coverdale yudg. ii. 23 Thus 
the Lorde suffred all these nadons. CX58S IR. Browne] 
Ansiv. Cart-.vright 73 They are to bee suffered as brethren 
in thechurche. 17x2 Steele .V/rc/. No. 43 Sr 4 How pityful 
is the Condition of being only suffered? 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxxvui. He suffered his grandmother with a 
good-humoured indifference. 1872 Howells fVedd. yourru 
99 They are suffering and perpetuating him. 

13. To allow (a thing) to be done, exist, or 
take place ; to allow to go on without interference 
or objection, put up with, tolerate, arch, or dial. 

e 1*90 Behei 1601 in S. En^. Leg. 132 I-nelle none costomes 
soffri..l>at a^ein sothnesse beoth. CX350 IPill. Palemeyyyj 
Men, for youre manchipe namore pat suffrep. 1377 Lancl-/*. 
PI. B. II. X74 Erchdekenes and officiales. . Lat sadel hem with 
siluer owre synne to suffre, e 1385 Chaucer L, G. JV , 1846 
Lucreee. That nolde she suffre by no wey. CX400 Desir, 
Troy 5081 It falles to a foie his foly to shew. And a wise 
man witterly his wordes to suffer. CX430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc) 67 Suffre at thy table no distractiouu. 1523 
Fitzherb. HusB. § 20 The sede [se. of Cockole] is rounde 
and blacke, and maye well be suffred in a brcade-corn& 
x^ Lodge A/arm agst. Usurers 15 Our lawes. .although 
they suffer a coramoditie, yet confirme not they taking. 
XSQ2 Shaks. 3 Hen. K/, iv. viii. 8 A little fire is quickly 
trodden out, Which being suffer’d, Riuers cannot quench. 
1604 E. G[rimstose) tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies itr. iv. 12S 
The Easterly winds mine continually, not suffering their 
contraries. x66o Jer. Taylor Worthy Comimm. w. § 2. 
124 We suffer religion, and endure the laws of God bid we 
love them noL 17x6 Lady M. ^Y. Montagu Lr//. I. vi. 19, 

I have. .here. .had the permission of touching the relics, 
which Mos never suffered in places where I was not known. 
1806 Gom*. Morris in Sparks Life^ < 5 ; IVrit. (1832) HI. 2=9 
France will no longer suffer the existing govemmenL 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman vl xiiL 403 They wouldn t have 
me tell thee before because of thy body’s weakness, but now 
tliey suffer it. 

■p b* To allow to remain ; to leave, Obs. rare. 

Merlin 104 Syr, we pray 3*ow that the swerde be 
suffrM yet in the ston to Passh. 1384 Cocan Haven Health 
{1636) xor A rostcd^apple, suffered untill it were cold, and 
then eaten last at night. .hath looked the belly, 

*pc. To admit of. Obs. rare. 

<1x300 Cursor M. X3037 Sco wist pat rightv.as was his 
sau, Moght noght suffer na galn-san. X793 Burke Corr. 
(1844) IV. X99 It is not permitted to Sir Gilbert EUiot to be 
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an ordinary man; neither his nature nor the times will 
suffer iL 

14. Const acc. and inf. compl. phr.) 

or clause : To allow or permit a person, animal, or 
inanimate thing to be or to do so-and-so. 
a. a person or animal. 

soithacc.andin/: cispoBeheti^BytnS. Eng.Leg. i43pato 
Man ne^oi-soffred logon forth xnld is wille. cx386Chaucer 
Kni.s I. 87 He..wol nat suffren hem, .Neither to been 
yburyed nor ybrent. 1453 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1859) 279 
1 hesuynerdof the towneshulde not suffre theswyneto cum 
jhe strone. a 1466 Grecorv Ckran. in HUt. CetL Cit. 
Lend. (Camden) 146 J’bey of thesaydemarkett shalle nought 
ressayvyn nor sufferne to ciitre, any preson . . iu to the sayde 
markelL 1486 Bk. St. Albans fvb, Who that..suffrith hys 
wyfe to scche mony halow>-s. 1S40-X Elvot Image Gcv. 
(*S 49 ) 50 In offices he seldome suffred to be any deputies. 
2583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. iii. 99 [They] woulde 
not sufferthe persons aforesaj-decome in. 1658 Earl Mosm. 

I tx.Paruiais Wars Cyprus 121 He conjured them, not to 
I suffer the victorious army incur any shame, c 1665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Cot. Hutchinson (1S46) 2S Greatness of 
courage would not suffer him to put on a vizor, X760-2 
Goldsm. at. /I' cxix. X was not suffered to stir far from 
the house, for fear I should run away. 1813 Miss Mitford 
in L’Est^nge Life (1870) 1 . viL 243 Maria fell into a sort 
of hysteric of fright., and anger because she was not suffered 
to wear a diamond necklace. 1833 Ht. Martinzau Vmt. 
derput 4 - 3 *. \i. gi He has suffered the storks to build on 
the summer house. 1898 Besant Orange Girl 11. ix. Her 
sins lie upon the head of those who suffer her. .to grow up 
without religion. 

with acc. and pple. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Veman MS. 
494 What mon wolde now suffre so Hissone 1 -slayen. 1560 
DAuslr.d‘/r/Vf<iAreVCV»ww/.5 Neyther would Duke Frederick 
..unlesse he judged him to be an honest man, suffer him so 
long unpun>*sbS 3 . 1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates \Vks. 
(S’T.S.) 1 . tio To suffir an harlot in his wyfes tyme Ijand 
with an wthir harlot? x6o6 Chapman D'Olive 11, \Vhat 
meanes your Grace to suffer me abus’d thus? 
f^'iih acc. and compi. pkr. 1593 Shaks. e Hen. VI^ nr. 
iL 262 I t were but necessarie you were wak’t, Least being 
suffer’d In that harmefull slumt^r, The mortal! Worme might 
makethesleepeeternalL 1624 Capt, J, Smith I'irginiay.xjg 
Master More.. by no meanes would admit of any diulsion, 
nor suffer hls men from finishing their fortifications. 1705 j 
tr. Bosnian's Guinea 336 He is obliged to suffer the King ; 
of Popo in quiet Possession of his Island. 

with clause. 13.. R. Glouc. 1794 (MS. B), Pe kyng hym 
lyolde 5eue lyf,ac ys men nolde no^t, Nc suffre, pat per were o 
liueeny of here fon- 1340-70 Alex, 4- Dind. 1056 Suffre 50 
nolle pat we by-wepein pis word jour wikkedededus. <rx386 
Chaucer Sompn. Prot. 7 , 1 yow biseke, that of youre cur- 
teisye,..Assuffereth me I may my tale telle. ^2400 Maun- 
DEV. (1839) xxiiu 252 And therfore thei suffren, that folk of 
alle Lawes may peysibely duellen amonges hem. 1457 
Harding Chron. Proem xiv. in Eng, Hist. Rev. (1022) Oct. 
743 But so was sette your noble chaunceller, lie wolde 
nought suffre 1 bad su«m war>’son. x6xz Bible Judges xvL 
26 Suffer tnee, that I may feele the pillars whereupon the 
house standetru 1720 Ozell Vertovs Rom, Rep. II. xiv. 
320 He ought not tosufferthat one of his Fathers Ass^tns 
should enjoy the Fruit of hts crime. 

b. au inanimate or immaterial thing. 
with ace. and inf. a 1300 Cursor M, 19809 "To suffer par na 
wrung be don, 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref, 2 His precious 
blude, pewhilkhesuffexdbescheddfor>' 5 . leiixCov.Leet Bk, 
473 Nor,.suffryDg eny thyngtobecommytted,,wberby the 
seidtrcwes,.roygnt fall in vyolacion. a 2548 HALLC/;nw., 
Edw. IVf 57 b. To suffer the sayde mencioned mariage, to 
take effect. 2622 S. Ward Christ All in All (1627) 31 He 
would neucr suffer any part of the repute or honour of any 
his acts orlabours, rest vpon bis owne bead. <x xtooEvxlyn 
Diary 2 Nov, 2644 A sea of thick cloudes.. every now and 
then suffering the top of some other mountaine to peepe 
through. 1774 Burke Ct^rr. (1844) 1,502 If,, we should suffer 
any thing to be lost., by our remissness. xB^ Scott Highl. 
Jiudow V, She suffered hb complaints., to die away without 
returning any answer. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. yi. II. 
rzoThe answer was so unpleasing to James that he did not 
suffer it to be printed in the Gazette. 1871 B. Stewart 
(ed. 2) i IIS *I he add Will retain the water and will not 
suffer it to evapiorate. 

with ace. and fpie, a 1325 MS. Rawl, S.yso Ifi 3 r b, Hoe 
. . woller blupelc^er suffren felonies idone to sirauDge p.-i 5 sen 
bipoute peine pane adiii pe felons. 2563 Homilies ii. Agst. 
Peril Idol, i, Joas, and other Princes whicbeeyihersettevp, 
or suffred suche aultars or Images vndestroy ed. 2589 C^fer 
Admon. 217 They. .striue against God.., who wUnot suffer 
it impunbhed. 1592 Kyd Sp. Trag. iii. xiiL 3, I, heauen 
will be reuenged of euciy ill ; Nor w’Ul they suffer murder 
vnrepalde. 26x5 Chapman D<^ xx. xiv. 133 These men. .will 
never suffer left Their >-niust wooing of hb vrife. 

with ace.and contpUphr, cxyjSt.vmor M. eeoaolFairf.) 
Quy pi wrecched hande-werk in wa in pb fire pou suffns squa. 
CX380 Wycuf Sel. Wks, III. 344 pb Hf b ful of sorowc.. 
pat suffrip not bib wip iL 2390 Gower Conf. I. 361 The 
faucon which.. soeffreth nothing in the weie, Wherof lhat 
he mai take hb preie, 1477 Earl Ri\'Efts (C^ton) Diefes 
21 b, He that \s*ol not suffre the stenche of my carejm aboue 
the erlhe. 1525 Ld. Berners /Vvixr. Il.bcxx.242 Nowe we 
wj’ll suffre in rest a season the anaye of CastelL 
15. To allow oneself, submit to be treated in a 
certain way ; to end ore, consent lobe oi to do some- 
thing. 

a. rejl. arch. 

' a Z300 Cvrsvr IT, 17239. I suSerd me for I>e be slam. 
e MirmirSaluaciount^osksi^^a Sampson soefTredhym 
self be bonden, 1526 Tindalex Cor. >*1.7 \Vhy rather suffre 
ye not iTiure selves to be robbed? x^x Woodhead 
Teresa 11. xi. 92 Love beginning to afford them scnsjple 
consolations, they too much suffer themselves to be earned 
RH-ay therewith. 1743 Bolkeley & Cummins V ttr- 
197 This b a Pbee that a Man b oblig’d 
suffer himself to be used xlL 1837 Lockhart .y<z>//iy.(i87i) 

174 Brown Adam (rc. Scott’s horse] never suffered nimseli 
tobe backed butbyhbmastcr. 187710 ^rsccAmer.Comn^. 
(i 8 S 3 ) IL II. 285 Considerable proportions of them la their 


devotion to politics suffer themselves to be driven from the 
walks of regular industry’, 
t b. intr. Obs. 

Shorehas! I. 780 He soflre}) nojt to bo to-tredc 
And of tet2s dsnour^ a 1325 MS. Rawl. B.seo It 32 b 
h’' “> resteid 1474 Caxtos cLsse 

1. 1. (1S83) 9 He miglu not suffre to be repreuid and taught 
of hj m. 1500-20 Hootak Poems Ixxji. 94 Thus Jesus mth 
h« woundis wyde, As martir sufErit Tor to 

(187S) 173 Our cuntrey, wycb n-yl mit 
suffur to be so oruat and so beutyful, in cuery deirre, 
S.a T. Hawkins tr. Mathic's 
He. .endured contradiction, and some- 
time suffered to be cut off in his opinions. <1 16^ Sir K. 
DlcBy Pnv.Mem. (1827) 278 As long as I can march at ease 
by nipeir, I will never suffer to be carried a»-ay from 
myself by the throng. 2764 Goldsji. Hist. Eng. in Lett. 
(1771) II. 308, I must not suffer to have the laws broken 
before my face, 

10. irans. (by ellipsis of inf.) To permit or 
allow (a person) to do a certain thing; fto let 
alone. Also occas. absol. arch. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 187 So hadde Alfrede 
my broper helped me, if Godwj-n had i-suffred I1432-S0 
hade suffrede hym). 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes i As 
fer as myn fraylnes wold suffre me. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ 39 Let them [sc. lambs] sucke as longe as the dammes wyll 
suffre theym. 2530 Palscr. 742/2 Let us suffer hym and se 
what he wolde do. 1590 Greene Orl. Pur. Wks. (Grosart) 
XIII. X35, I wbh thee well, Orlando; get thee gone, Say 
that a centynell did suffer thee. 1604 Dekker King's Eniert. 
277Even children (might they havebeen suffred) would gladly 
liave spent their little strength. 2663 Wood Life (O.H.S.) 1 . 
483 Then all went in, soe many that were suffered. 1700 T. 
Brown Ir, Fresny's Atnusem. 97 One of them would ha\’e 
been poking a Cranes Bill down hbThroat,..but ibeDoctors 
would not suffer him. x8x8 Cobsett Pol. Reg. XXXIII, 
492 Let us hear him now, if indignation will suffer us. 2878 
J. P. Hopps yesus X.37 How would I have blest you if you 
would have suffered me 1 

+ 17. With two objects (or the equivalent) : To 
allow a person to have a certain thing. Obs. 

^ ^^1290 Beket 1615 in S. Eng. Leg. 152 Bote pov suffri him 
is ri5te lawes I^ulle bt-come pi fo. CX385 Chaucer L. G. 
W. 1575 HyPsifyle^ Alle tho that suffei^e hym his wille. 
2481 Caxton Ixx. 2x5 The turke..w'oid not suffre 

them of noth>'ng, sauf to occupye and laboure therthe. 

1 18. intr, a. Of a person {iransf. of a thing) ; 
To allow a certain thing to be done. Ohs, 

X297R. Clovc. (Roils) 4igS, & pe wule be wolde pistendre 
ping wemmy foule j*nou, & heo nc miste sofry no5t, Mid 
iecherye he hire slou. 2382 Wyclif Luke xxii, 52 Suffre 50 
til hldurlTlNDALE, Soffreyelhus farreforihej. cnooDestr. 
TroyBogi A gloue of pat gay gate he beI>Tie,,.NoneseoDd 
but hir-selfe, pat suffert full well 2605 B. JossoN Se/anus 
iv, StII), do’st thou suffer Heau’n ? will no fiame, No faeate 
of sinne make thy lust wrath to bolle? 26x3 Furchas PiB 
grimage iv, xrilL (16x4) 437 The name, .rcmaynlng as diuers 
languages and dialects will suffer, almost the same. 

t b. Of a condition of things : To allow or admit 
of a certain thing being done- Obs, 

2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer^ Priv. Baptism^ And saye 
the Lordes prayer, yf the tyme %vill suffre, 2573 Tusser 
Husb. (1878) 47 If weather will suffer, this counsell I glue, 
Leaue sowing of wheat before Hallomas eue. 26x2 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. xxiL (X627) 256 If his leisure will suffer. 

Suffer^ variant of Sovlb a. and v. Sc, 
Sufferdble (sirforabT), a, Obs. exc* arch. 
Forms: 4 sufijrabil, sn^eable, 4-6 an^able, 

5 Bouffrable, suffyrabyl, sufferabylle, sufTor- 
able, 6 sufferabil, ^* 1 :. snfE^rabile, 4 — srtfferable. 
Also SuBFZRABTLLE. [a. OF. sttjfroMe =s It. 
soffcrevole, ad. med.L. sttfferdbilis, f, sufferre to 
SUFBBB. Subsequently modified in form by assimi- 
lation to Suffer v, 

A L. type *sufferibitis is represented by IL sofnbile, Sp. 
svfriile, Pg, so/Xf iricel.] 

•pL Patient, long-suffering. AlsoconsL^: Willing 
to submit to. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handle Synne S641 J>ey ogh to be suffrable 
and meke, And no foly on on per men seke. c 2386 Chaucer 
Wife's Prol. 44a Oon of vs two moste bowen doutelees. And 
sith a man is moore resonable Than womman is, ye moste 
been suffrable. e 24x2 Hoccle\'e De Reg. Prir.e. 2034 Of 
swich writjTig be of right suffrable. Ibid. 4423 Thogh be to 
venge hym tarie, S: be suffrable. ^ 2568 E. Tilney Flower 
Friendsh. C ij b. Sufferable in the importunities of his 
*577 Staxi-hurst Descr. Irel. viiL in Holinshtd 28/x Ihe 
[Irish] people are thus enclined, religious, franke, amorous, 
irefulf, sufferable of infinite paynes, very glorious. 2612 
Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 232/2 'Ihey rather live rudely 
..and with a sufferable case, ignorant of ambition, enjoy 
those contentments. 

•fb. Capable of endurance. Obs. 

1482 Caxton Godfrey exUx. 221 He loke with hym a Ijlil 
companye of them that were moost suffrable. ^ 

2. That can be ‘ snfTered * or pnt np with ; bear- 
able, tolerable, endurable. Also, tolerably good. 

<zi340 Hampole Psalter cA. 29 pe^rsecucIouM hetetn- 
pird and made paim suffrabil. 2382 wveur Matt.x. 25 It 
shall be more suffreable to the lond of m« of Sodom and 
C 3 omor in the day of lugemcnt, than ^ at^ 

Alphabet ofTaUs 343 It ® rw 

sorow of dead, pan was pe rnirtheof life. 

Dhes Ci Pauter (W. d= W.) vll. v. =SiA 
this worldc is sufferable & wursbypfuil. 15^ 

Health Ma.f' ‘xi US louebe suche sortes of tysh« as are 
S?lnd^*t?aff«ahle. 

The more sufferable.. that the Commandment of Cod was 
the less tolerable was their Crookedness in refo-sing to obey. 

2654 Gataker Disc. ApoL 84 Manie^abaptuts..are more 
juSfiable btfore God, and more sufferable with man, then 
Presbyterians and .<trict Calvinists. 2725 Defoe Vcy. round 
World (1840) 92 Insolent to a degree beyond what was 
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sufferable. 1814 Earl Dudley Ze//. 9 Aug. (1840) 58 There 
must be some great defect in his mind, or he would try to 
make himself a Httlc more sufferable. 0x843 Soothcy 
Comviott’pL Bk. (1849) funereal elegies are 

..not quite worthless ; that to Antonio Ferreira on his wife’s 
death is sufferable. 1852 Thackeray Esmond n. i, During 
the lime, the suffering is at least sufferable. 1872 Howells 
IVgdd. younu (1892) 69 It was something.. that made the 
air so much more sufferable than it had been. 

*f* 3 . That may be allowed, permissible. Obs, 

01395 Hylton Scala Per/, (W, de W, 1494) ii. xxxii, 
This maner syghte is sufferable to symple soules that can 
noo better. 1480 Cov. Lcet Bk. 472 That comen-wele is nott 
sufferable by the kynges lawes. 0*571 Jewel On i Thess. 
(i6x 1) 84 And how is that sufferable by any Law, that by so 
many Lawes is condemned ? 15^ Manwood Lawes Forest 
i. (X615) 20 It is not. .sufferable (or any other person, to hunt 
or hauke after any of those wilde beastes. x6s3 A. Wilson 
/as. /, 20 For the Clericks..lhey are no way sufferable to 
remain in this Kingdom. 

f 4 . a. Capable of suffering, passible. Ohs. 

C1400 Love Bonavent, Mirr. vli. 52 For withouten dowte 
he hadde verray fiesche and kyndcly sufferable as haue 
othere children. CX430 Life St. Katli. (Roxb. Club) 36 Of 
he experience of bis suffrablc nature be scheude to vs pat he 
was bothc verray god & man. 

+ b. Attended with suffering. Ohs. 

1548 Geste A^si. Priv. Masse Djb, Christes sufferable 
and bloudy sacrifice. 

t c. That may suffer injury or loss. Ohs. 

1651 Baxter In/ Bapt, 312 In the conferring of this (he 
saith) baptismall Regeneration is defined. But yet this is 
sufferable and loseable. 

+ 5 . Logic. Producing an effect on the senses. 

Cf. Burgersdicius' Logic 1. vi. (1697) 17 Patible Quality, 
in Greek irntoTij? ira^T/rnc^. 

16^ Z. Coke Logick 32 Quality bath four kinds or 
specials, I. Habit. 2. Natural power. 3. Sufferable quality. 
4. Figure. 

Sn-fferably, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -LV 2.] 

1 1 . With patient endurance. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 300 b/2 They..knelynge on their 
knees rece5rued Suffrably wyth a Joyous hertc the Swerdes 
of them that martryd them, 
f 2. To the accompaniment of suffering. Obs. 

X548 Gestz Agst. Priv. MasseFvht Elsbesbuld not haue 
bene eaten whole & vnbroken vnsufferably but by pcccmele 
and sufferably as the latnbe was. 

3 . So as to be tolerable, tolerably, arch. 

1702 AoDtsoK Dial. Medals il. 92 An Infant Titan held 
she in her arms Yet sufferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 1875 Content/. Rev. 
XXVIl. 68 He can ^vrite sanely and sufferably when he 
pleases. 

tSu'fferage. Obs. rare. [f. Suffee z/. + -age.] 
Permission, approval. 

*622 F. Markham Bk. lVar\. ix. 195 In this mans power 
(under the sufferage of the Generali) is the election of many 
Captaines. *650 B. Discollimimum 28 , 1 will grant him as 
he saith, if he will hold to his spelling, that all is now united 
in the Sufferage of the People, though not in their Suffrage. 
Sufforaine, obs. form of Sovebeign. 
Sufferance (syfarans). Forms: 4 sufrance, 
soffra(u)noe, 4-6 suff'(e)rauiio0, 4-7 suffranoe, 
5 Bouerans(e, soferona, -aunce, sofferaunce, 
5-6 suflferans, soueranoe, 6 soaffranoe, suf- 
frans, 7-8 sufferenoe, 4- sufferance, [a. AF., 
OF. suf(f')raiue, soffrance (raod.F. souffrance') 
= Pr. sofransa, -ensa. It. safferenza, Sp. su/reneia, 
ad. late L. sufferesitia, f. snfferre to Sdffeb : see 
-ANCE. Subseqnently modified in form by assimi- 
lation to Suffer , 

1. 1 . Patient endurance, forbearance, long- 
suffering. arch. (See also LoNG-surFERAKCE.) 

a X300 Cursor M, 29x06 pe preist., Agh to sccu be, sinful 
man, bat be ta sli thing in sufferance, To stand him in siede o 
penance, Spec. Guy IP'anv. S7xHourcswcteloTd..b'ad 

hembenofgodsuffrauncelnallemaneredestourbaunce. 13. . 
E. E. Allit. P. Cl. 417 Wei knew I ]n cortaj’sye, bi quoynt 
soffraunce. c 1386 Ck auger Clerk's T. 1 io6 For cure beste 
is al his [sc, God's] goucrnance; Lat vs tbanne lyue in 
vertuous suffrance. £:i4So Mirk's Festial 2x4 (5od, forto 
preue h]^ and his meke suffrance, made hym blynd. 1531 
Elvot Gov.z2 Wher vertueisin a gentleman, it is commonly 
mixt with more suffraunce..than..it is in a person rural. 
a 1596 Sir T. More in. i. 173 That awefull lusticc, Which 
lookcth through a vaile of sufferaunce Uppon the frailtie of 
the multitude. 1642 Milton Apol, Smect. Wks. 1851 III, 
252, 1 will not deny but that the best apology against false 
accusers is silence and sufferance. x68o Otw’ay Orphan i. 
ii, Bear it With all the suffrance of a tender Friend, 

2 . The suffering or undergoing of pain, trouble, 
wrong, etc. arch. 

1426 Lydc. DeGml. Pilgr.7 4Z& Lyk a myghty chanmyoun, 
Thow shalt with laurer crownyd be. By suffraunceoff a.dver. 
syte. 1502 Atkvnson tr. De Imitaiione in, xx. (1893) 2x2 
From thehoure of my bjTthe vnto my deth vpon thecrosse, I 
neuer cessed of suffraunce of peynes. *528 hloRE Dyaloge 
in. Wks. 210/2 Yf a man. .after repenting his sin would., 
willyngly oner hym selfe to the sufferaunce of open shame. 
X539 Tonstall Senn. Palm Suud. (1823) 16 His.. suffer- 
aunce of deathe for mankynde. 16x4 Jackson in. 156 
Vnder pain of eternal! damnation, or sufferance of greater 
thirst in hell. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe RJyst. Udolpho xxx, 
To glory in the quiet sufferance of ills. 1842 G. S. Faber 
Prov. Lett. (1844) II. 295 The Holy Catholic Church. .has 
been exempt from the sufferance of persecution for these 
fifteen hundred years. 1856 H. Bonar Hymn, * Calm tne^ 
my Cod'* V. Calm in the sufferance of wrong. 

. •fb. The suffering of a penalty. Ohs. 

*599 Shaks. hien,^ V, 11, ii. 159 God be thanked for pre- 
uention, Which fl] in sufferance heartily will reloyce. 1599 
Nashe Lstnien Slu/fe 57 The (^dinalles..held this suffo- 


cation a mecte sufferance for so contemning the king of 
fishes. 1640 Sir E. Derinc Sp. on Relig. x8 Dec. 22, I 
proceed to his second sufferance, which was by the Vice- 
chancellour of Oxford.^ 

■f* c. Damage, injury. Obs. rare. 
x^4 Shaks. 0 th. it. i. 23 A Noble ship of Venice, Hath 
seene n greeuous wracke and sufferance On most part of 
their Fleet. 1823 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 369 The 
trappings of such a machinery.. by (he inequalities they pro- 
duced, exposed liberty to sufferance. 

+ 3 . (tr. L. /arriij.) Passivity, receptivity. Ohs, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, v. met iv. (1C66) 167 pe passioun 
bat lb to seyn be suffraunce or be wit in be quike body. 

4. = Suffering vbl. sb. 3. arch. 

1422 Yonge tr- Seer. Seer. 169 In full grete Sufferaunce 
haue I be so many lerls. CX485 Digby Myst, in. 864 Alle 
bis xall be be soferons of my deite. 1563 Homilies 11. For 
Good Friday i, Not that the sufferaunce of thys transi- 
tory lyfc, shoulde be worthy of that glory to come. 1603 
Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 168 Thy vnkindnesse shall his 
death draw out To Hngring sufferance. Ibid. in. i. 80 1‘hc 
poore Beetle that wetreade vpon Incorporall sufferance, finds 
a pang as great, As when a Giant dies. 1628 Digby Voy, 
Mediterr. (Camden) 13 rm/c, A most resupine patience in 
their .sufferance. X7xf Shaftesb. Charac. {X737) II. 11. 164 
To see the Sufferance of an Enemy with cruel Delight may 
proceed from the height of Anger, Revenge, Fear, and other 
extended Self-Passions. *705 Bemtiiam Escheat vice Tax. 
38 Itcansave me., from ideal hardship, but notfrom corporal 
sufferance. 18x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxix. Nature exhausted 
by sufferance. 1861 T. A. Alexander Gospel Christ viL xoo 
She looked back, and became a pillar of salt, perhaps with- 
out a pang of corporal sufferance. 

t b. pi. = Suffering 3 b. Ohs. 

1597 Hookf.r Eccl. Pot. V. xtviii. § B To say he knew not 
what waightofsufferanceshis heaucnly Father had measured 
vnto him, is somewhat hard. *628 Feltham Resolves xi. 
Ixxxii, There is a Sympathie of soules.. which makes them 
.sensible ofoneanothers sufferances. X656 S. Holland Zara 
2ix How joyous our Champion and Solo were to behold 
this Mansion.., let those that have been sensible of their 
sufferances relate. 

1 6 . Capacity to endure, endurance. Of hare suffer- 
aneCi barely endnrable. Obs. 

1544 Betham Precepts War 11. Ixx. L viij, Notbynge is so 
vnweldablc, that by manlye prowes, and sufferaunce, may 
not be conquered and vndertroden. 1584 R- Scot Dtscov. 
U'itchcr. HI. xi. 45 This melancholikc humor, .maketh 
sufferance of torments. *604 Ed.monds Observ. Cxsads 
Comm. 62 llie two chiefest parts of a soldier, Valour and 
Sufferance, X621 Fletcher IsL Princ, ii. i. 3 , 1 nere saw 
befbre A Man of such a sufferance; he Hes now Where I 
would not laymy do^, for sure *twould kill him. X690 Locke 
Hum. Und. it. xxviii. § 12 This ts a Burden too heavy for 
human Sufferance. *702 Rowe Tamerl. tv. i, Griefs beyond 
a mortal Sufferance. X823 J. Dadcock Dorn. A/nusem, X39 
Give it a heat to the temperature of bare sufferance to the 
hand. 

II. 6. Sanction, consent, or acquiescence, im- 
plied by non-intervention ; permission, leave ; 
toleration, indulgence. Now rare exc. as in d. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 747 Wit his suffrance he it letc. 1303 
R. Brunne Handl. Synne 12365 Hyt was but suffraunce, 
Nat hys wyl, nat hysordynaunce. ^*386 Qwhxjz.t.'o.Frankl. 
T. 60 And therfore hath this wise worthy knygbt To Jyue 
in esc suffrance hire bibight- *464 Cov. Lett Bk. 323 
Maruayllyng grctely not only the presumpeion of Jhe said 
per.sones, but also of your suffrance in that panic. 1488 
bSSS* Aec. Maldon (Essex) Liter jF.fol. 39 The barreris, 
gate, and fence there stondith at the sufferance of the tovne. 
C1550 L. Wager Life Marie Magd. (1904) X75 Of parentes 
the lender and carnall sufferance Is to yong maidens a very 
pestilence. 1554 Act 1^2 Phil. 4r Mary c. xi § z Coines 
..of other Realmes..by the suffrance and consent of the 
King and Quene.. be currant in paiment within this Realme. 
*579 Si’enser6*^//x. Cal. Feb. 187 Nought aske I,butonely 
to holde my right : Submitting me to your good suffer- 
aunce. 16x5 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents iiu iv. 158 That 
easincsse and too much sufferance toward your Nobility., 
hath betrayed the chiefc strength of your Kingdome. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. xii. 87 They subsist and arc admitted in 
England, not by any right of their own, but upon bare 
sufferance and toleration from the municipal law.s [etc.]. 
18x7 J^. Mill /«rfx0 II. V, iv, 421 The Company., 
possc-ssing their privileges through his sufferance, and owing 
obedience to his throne. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon 
(X855) II. xiit. 221 The supplies of his troops, the advance of 
his reenforcements, etc., all depended upon their sufferance. 
X87S Maine Hist. Inslit. iii. 05 The temporary occupation 
of the common tribe-land tends to become permanent, either 
through the tacit sufferance or the active consent of the 
tribesmen. 

b. Const, ^(that which is allowed or tolerated), 
to with inf. 


-f Sufferance of peace, a grant of peace, truce. 

1338 R. Hrunne C4r0«,(i8xo) 267 In j>c sufferance of pes 
[oTig.En suffraunce de Pees], J46j~d4RollsofParlt,V. s^fi 
Thesufferaunce wberofbath caused grcteydclnes, 1534 More 
Comf.agst. ih. Wks.X2i2/x Disparsing them forslauw 
among inany sundry counlreys of bys, vcryc farre fro their 
owne, without ani sufferaunce of regresse. XS47-64 Baulp- 
wiN Mor. Philos. 70b, Justice cxaltcth the people; but 
sufferance to stnne maketh the people most wretched & 
miserable. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1632) 6x8 The 
loo-patient sufferance of some forrainc gricuanccs. Ibid. 
xxiv. 1192 Their offer and sufferance to carry with them 
many voluntary English spuldiers. [1706 Phillips (ed. Ker- 
s^),Sufferentia Pacts,.. 0. Sufferance or Grant, of Peace or 
Truce.] *840 Thackeray Shahhy.genteel Story v, Young 
ladies had been brought, from dislike to sufferance of a man, 
from sufferance to partiality. 

t c. of God ; freq. in the formula by the suffer- 
attce of God « by divine permission. Obs. 

Cf. AF. far divine soeffrance. 

C1386 (;haucer Parson's T. 551 Peyne is sent by the 
rightwyssondeofgod,and by his suffrance. CX400 hlAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xvH. 76 It befell tburgh |rc sufferaunce of Godd bat 


sudaynely he fell to grete mischeffe. 1439 Charters fcC. of 
Edinb. (1871) 64 Patrike be the souerance of God Abbot of 
Halyrudhouse. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvni. xix. 760 
Sythen hit is the sufferaunce of god that I slialle dye for the 
loue of soo noble a knyghte. 1477 MS. Rawl, B. 332 If. 42, 
I purpose with Goddis sufferaunce for to be here with you 
in my proper persone. 1528 St. Papers Hen. Fill, IV. 
497, 1 shall provide, by the sovcrance of God, that [etc.]. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. Fill c, 25 § i Thomas and Edwardc by 
the sufferaunce of God Archebishops of. .C^unterbury and 
Yorkc. X5S9 Bk. Presidentes 8 Thomas by diuine suffraunce 
archbyshop of Canterbury, 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist, i. 11 
Take ye a Law, and by that Law (through Gods sufferance) 
rule your Kingdome of Britain. 1879 R. K. Douglas Con* 
fucianism iii. 77 Kings rule by its [re. Heaven’s] sufferance, 
and are deposed by its decree- 

d. On or upon (formerly '[by) sufferance', by 
virtue of a tacit assent but without express permis- 
sion ; under conditions of passive acquiescence or 
bare tolerance. 

1562 Cooper Anew. Priv, Masse (1850) 13s Neither those 
things which somedid . , upon Simplicity by sufferance should 
be brought as testimonies what the Church. .ought, .to do. 
*758 Johnson Idler No. 21 r xr The ignominy ol living by 
sufferance. 1846 Lytton Lucretia 36 It is humiliating to 
me to know that I woo clandestinely and upon sufferance. 
1864 Miss Braddon H. Dunbar xii. or, I will not accept 
my liberty on sufferance. 1879 McCarthy Own Times 
xxiii. II. xS6 They were a Ministry on sufferance when they 
appealed to the country. 

f e. An instance of this, a licence. Obs. 

*S47“S5 RmLEY JFks. 260 My lord, such things as St. Paul 
enjoined to the Gentiles for a sufferance.. were only com- 
mandments of time. 1601 W. Cornwallis Ess. xi. 1, Let 
them take my papers, and doe with them what they will. 
Sufferances of some kindc are holesomer then reuengc. 
1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 178 Our Saviour him- 
self allows divorce to be a command. Neither doe they 
wcak’n this assertion, who say it was only a sufferance. 

£ Customs. In full, bill of sufferance ; a licence 
lo ship or discharge cargoes at specified ports. 

X670 Blount Law Diet,, Bill of Sufferance, is a Li«nce 
granted at the Custom-house to a Merchant, to suffer him to 
trade from one English Port to another, without paying 
Custom. 1676 in Rep. Comm, H. Comm. (1803) XIV, 541 A 
sufferance granted to Mr. Jackson, to land salmon at St. 
Saviour’s Dock. 1750 Beawes Lex. Merc. (1752) 393 Coast 
Sufferances,are to begiven without Fees. Rep.tomm, 

H. Comm, (1803) XIV, 540 Resolved that no sufferance be 
granted for landing foreign goods on any public wharf 
beyond the wharf commonly called Brown’s. 1832 Gen. 
Order in R. Ellis Customs (1841) IL 52 Application must 
be made . . for a baggage-sufferance . . toauthorize the landing 
. .of such part, .as may be unaccompanied by the proprietor. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's \Ford*bk, 695 Transire, "a custom-house 
document specifying the goods snipped by a coasting vessel, 
docketted with a sufferance for their discharge on arriving 
at the place of destination. 

6. Law. The condition of the holder of an estate 
who, having come in by lawful right, continues to 
hold it after the title has ceased without the express 
leave of the owner, Phr. tenant, estate at suffer- 
ance (tf« sufferance'). 

Cf. AF, par lounge suffraunce sauntz autre title (Britton 
iL xxiv). 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May xo6 The lime w.is once,,. 
Wiien sbepebcards bad none inneritaunce, Ne of land, nor 
fee in sufferaunce. 1592 West ist Pt. Symbol. § 42d, A 
particuler estate in certaine, is an estate at will, or at suffer- 
ance- 1628 Coke On Litt, § 460 A Release to a Tenant at 
sufferance is voyd because he hath a possession without 
privity, ^ 1766 Blackstone Comm. xi. X50 An estate at suf- 
ferance, is where one comes into possession of land by law- 
ful title, hut keeps it afterwards without any title at all. 
z8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 268 There is no privity of 
estate between a tenant at sufferance, and (he owner of the 
land ; for this tenant only bolds by the laches of the owner. 
1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd., '1‘be family.. occupied a good 
deal ofproperty there,— whether by sufferance, by the right 
ofthe sword,..or bylegal titles of various kinds [etc.]. *867 
Branoe & Cox Diet. Set., etc. Ill, 638/2 Tenancy at or by 
Sufferance, 
b* transf. 

*570 T. Norton tr. NoweVs Catech. (1853) *57 Foreign 
kings that held the kingdom of sufferance under tne Ko^n 
empire. 0x633 Austin Medit. (1635) 266 This is no high- 
way, but a way of Sufferance, by favour. x68o Morden 
Geog. Reel., E. ff W. Indies (1685) 257 The French. .upon 
Sullerance or Incroachment.. pretend to that which we call 
Nova Scotia. 1^22 De Foe Plague *36 This is not the 
king’s highway, it is a way upon sufferance. *784 Cowfer 
Task V. 363 Whose freedom is by sufTrance, and at will Of 
a superior, be is never free. x8ot S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. 
T. IV, x6 The very house lately lent on sufferance to the 
Kraitzne.'S. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xxv. (1839) III, 365 If 
they were called upon to resign what they bad occupied by 
abuse and held by sufferance. 

+ 7 . Suspension, delay ; respite. (Chiefly after 
OK. or med.L.) Obs. 

1523 Ld. Bep.kers Froiss. I. xxiii. 32 There was no dela- 
cyon of sufferaunce, nor mercy, but incontynent he was 
drawen . . and quartered. Ibid. xxv. 36 To treat for a peace, 
and sufferaunce of warn 1652 Nedham tr. Selden's Marc 
Cl. 404 This special kind of Truce was called Sufferance of 
War. 1738 Chaxioers Cycl. (ed 2), Sufferance, in andent 
customs, a delay, or respite of time, tvhich the lord granted 
hts vassal, for the performance of fealty and homage. 

8. attrib. sufferance goods, goods shipped or 
landed undera sufferance ; sufferaneequay, wharf, 
a quay or wharf at which cargo could be shipped 
or landed under a sufferance (see 5 f). 

1774 Hull Dock Act 6 To ship off. .all goods called *Suf- 
ferance Goods. Ibid. 33 ITic first *sufrerance quay or wharf 
shall be erected. 1882 Encyct. Brit. XIV. 83X/X The front- 
age of the legal quays in 1795 was only 1419 feet, and of the 
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sufferance quays about 3500 feet. ij8+ m Ref:. Cotmn. H. 
Cmim. (1803) XIV. 541 The petition of Mr. 13 .avid Griffin, 
wharfinger, praying that a wharf purchased by him. .may 
oe used as a ’sufferance wharf. 1756 W. Vaughan Exanu 
7 Coasters generally load and discharge at Sufferance- 
wharfs; some few of them at the Legal Quays. 1838 in 
R. ElHs Citsiavts (1840) IV. 271 Landing.sur\'cyor at legal 
quays to attend at sufferance wharfs for approval of values 
on application being made. 

Sufferande, obs. form of Sovereign. 

tSu'fferant, a. Obs. Also 4 su&a(u)nt, 
6 sufferaunt, -ent. [a. AF. suffrani, OF. soffrant, 
pr. pple. of suffrtr, soffrir to SurpEB.] JLong- 
siiffering, patient. 

CX330 6’/rc. Gtty IVartv, 587 Or pine of bodi or shame in 
londe. Off al Hs )»u most suffraunt be. CX369 Chaucer 
Dcthe JUaunche 1010 So pure suffraunt was fair wytte. .Hyt 
folowed wel she koude goode. 1594 R. Carew Huarte'i 
Exant. Wits (1596) To Rdr., If thou be discreet, well com- 
pounded and sufferent. 

13. absol. One who is patient or long-suffering^. 

<^1374 Chaucer Troyius iv. 1584 Sle with reson al his 
hete; Men seyn he suffraunt ouercometh. 

Hence f Sa-fferantly adv.^ ? submissively. 

rtiSS® Sot^, Carols, etc. (E.E.T. 3 .) 58 ‘Hayle, holy 
moder 1 \ . So said owr SavyowEsufferently Vnto the lady. 

Sufferante, -tie, etc., obs. ff. Sovereign, -tv. 

Suffered (si^'fsrd), ///. (T. [-edI.] Endured. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 231 The Marriners.. Who, with a 
Charme ioynd to their suffrM labour I haue left asleep, 

Sufferent(e, obs. ff. Sovereign. 

Sufferer (so-farsr). Also s-6 sufErer, 6 Sc. 
sufferar. [f. S defer -h -er 1 .] 

L One who suffers pain, tribulation, injury, wrong, 
loss, etc. ; one who suffers disease or ill health. 

CX450 tr. De Itniiatiotiewi. li. 123 , 1 knowe hov all l»inge 
is doon, I knowe he wronge doer & suffrer. XS7S> Rice //*- 
vect. agst. Vices D ij b, The sufferers of persecution for his 
names sake. 1671 Mtexos’ Sauixon 1525 The sufferers then 
will scarce molest us here. 1684 Wood Life (O.H.S.) III. 
94 Basil! Wood, sometimes a capiaine in the kmg*s army 
and a great sufferer for the king's cause. X781 Cowper 
Retirem. 343 Sad suff’rer under nameless ill. 1825 Scott 
Betrothed iv, A .severe dischargeof missiles with the Welsh, 
by which both parties were considerable sufferers. x8M 
Mjss Braddon Fatal T/neei. v. He had made up his mind 
that Dr. Hutchinson must come to see these humble suf- 
ferers, and to investigate the cause of evil. 

b. One who suffers death ; one who is Jcilled 
(now only in reference to martyrdom). 

xyax WoDRow /iist, Suff. CJi. Scot, lit, 1 5, II, 147, I 
know well, by subdolous Proposals, and captious Questions, 
great Endeavours \vtTt used to shake the Sufferers. xSxc 
Scott Gxty Hf. x. On one side of (his patch of open ground^ 
^vas found the sufferer's naked hanger. 1828 — /*. ill. Perth 
xxiv, When thrown off from the ladder, the sufferer wdll find 
himself suspended, not by his neck,, .but by the steel circle. 
x8^ Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) Iv. 103 The ‘ poor 
sufferers \ as we sayat Vork in assixe time. X849 Macaulav 
HisL vii. II. 176 A few years later a more illustrious 
sufferer, lord Russell, had been accompanied by Burnet 
from the Tower to the scaffold inXincoln's Inn Fields. 

c. A patient. Now rare. 

1809 Med. frnl. XXI. x8o To such as have been in the 
habit of v’at^ing the various changes in this disease at the 
bedside of the unfortunate sufferer. 1848 Thackeray Vatu 
xiv, A generous rivalrj*.,as to which should be most 
attentive to the dear sufferer in the state bedroom. 


+ 2 . That which undergoes some operation; a 
passive thing. Obs. rarc-^. 

1587 Golding De Mortiayx. (1592) 146 ^Vhereof then. .so 



Matter is Euill, and but onely a Sufferer? 

*j‘ 3 . One who permits something to be done. Obs. 
a X533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xi. (1537) 19 b, 
No bablers, but small spekers : no quarellers, but suflrers. 
1560-1 First Bk. DiscipL Ch. Scot, m Knox’s Wks. (1848) 
11 . 188 Thair sail Goddis WTaith reiguc, not onlic upone 
the blind and obstlnat idolater, but also upone the negligent 
sufferaris. 1627 Sanderson .V^/v/a (X674) I. S73 As for the 
very formality it self of the sin, God is (to make the most of 
it) but a sufferer. 

Suffering (ss’forig), vbl. sb. [f. Suffer v. -f- 

-ING i.] 

•f*!. Patient endurance; long-suffering. Obs. 

*a 1340 Hampole Psalterxxvu 20 Suffire bou suffirs for 
god and of god, for wa is laim Jjat losis suffrynge. 1381 
WvcUF James v. ii 5 e herden the suffring \glosSt or pa- 
dencelofjob. . - . 

2 . The bearing or undergomg of pain, distress, 
or tribulation. In early use const ^the thing 
suffered. 

0x340 Hampole Prose Treat, s, I 5ode by sufferjmge of 
werjmes and I fand Ihesu weiy in he way. c 1380 wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 304 Wilful sofforjmg of de]>- x 4 -‘ Vd. Rel. 
^ L. Poems (1903) 277 In suffrjmg Of trok>-s [? crok3*sl & 
naylis clyiikyng, 1534 Tind.u.e Heh. it 0 Jesus wmch « 
crouned with glory and honour for the soffennge of death. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. liii. § t Both working of wonders 
and suffering of paines. i6o7SHAk'S, Cor. \\\\.^^ 1 th state tff 
hanging, or of some death more long in Spectatorship, and 
crueller in suffering. 1667 MiltoxP. Zr.x1.37s, I..to^eeviI 
tume My obrious breast, arming to overcom^^ By suffOTng. 
ax^s6 South Semi. (1S23) IV. 401 The Cbristian^rchgion 
..[is] a religion teaching suffering, enjoining suffering, and 
rewarding suffering, a 2845 S. Smith (1S59) 1 . 142 Suf- 
fering is not a merit, but only useful suffering. 1873 
LEY Unsv. Serm. dii. (1876) 192 The generous suffering of 
one person for another, 

attrib. 1662 Gurnall Chr. in Amu 111. v. iL § i Ev» 
he comes forth to meet thee, . . willing to imparl some of his 
Suffering-skill unto thee. 
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+ b. The action of suffering death ; execution j 
martyrdom. Obs. 

*^n*i.^* Fox in yml. (1911} I, 14 Two men sufferd for 
small thinges: & I was moved., to Incouragey"*concerneinge 
thwe suffringe. <1x700 Evelyn Diary s-i Nov. 1644, The 
suffering of Su Laurence painted a fresca on the walk 
c. The incurring of loss, rare, 

CoLLiNGwooD Let. in Daily Chron. (1905) 10 July 
3/4 1 ,his Great day has not been without a considerable 
sufFenng on our part in loss of Officers and Men. 

3 . A painful condition ; pain suffered. 

c 1392 Chaucer CompL Venus 45 Thus be we etiyr in 
drede and suffrj-nge. a 1771 Gray Dante 66 Far less shall 
be Our Suffering, Sir. 1828 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxii, All 
suffering doth destroy, or is destroy'd, Even by the sufferer. 
1829 Litton Devereux iv. i, I rose from the bed of suffer- 
ing and of madness,,. altered, but tranquiL 1890 Science 
Gossip XXVI. 53/2 it is just those energetic, matter-of-fact 
people, who. .are the most likely to Interfere and to aggra- 
vate suffering. 

b. In particularized use, chiefly//. 

x6<^ Daniel Civ. Wars iv. Ixxv, Future ill On present 
suffnngs, bruted to arjse. x6xx Bible Rom. viiL 18 The 
sufferings of this present time. 1667 Miltos P. L. iv. 26 
Of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue. 1736 Botler 
Anal. 1, ii. Wks. 1874 1 . 35 We cannot find by experience, 
that all our sufferings are owing to our own follies. 1764 
Burk Poor Laxvs 197 The sufferings indeed of the poor are 
less known, than their misdeeds. 17^ Bentham Princ, 
Legist, xiv. § I This is a suffering common to all. 1862 
M. Napier Menu Claverhtmse II. 84 All were expected, 
under the Orange Revolution, to contribute a suffering, 
however small, to this grand Comminatton of the govern- 
ments of the Restoration. 1877 hlRs. Forrester Mignon 
1 . 22t She is callous to bis sufferings. 

c. In the Society of Friends, the hardships of 
those who were distrained upon for tithes, etc. 
Meeihtg for Sufferings : an organization for investi- 
gating and relieving these : see also quot. 1906. 

x6^ G. Fox £//j//rrNo. 141 All Friends c\*ery\i’here, that 
are in any sufferings, let j-our sufferings be gathered up to- 
gether in every County. x66x F. Howcill in Extr. St. 
Papers reL Friends Scr- ii. (x^tx) 129 Wee haue made it our 
work to collect vp all thesuffenngs from all partes & to make 
what vse wee cann of them. 1683 Sarah Meade in Jrrd. 
Friends* Hist.Scc. (ij^r4}Oct. 265 An exact Acc* of all you** 
sufferings, .sent up huhef to the meettinge of sufferrings, in 
orde'^ to bee putt to the rcstofffriends sufferrings, y*are pre- 
sented to Kinge. 2708 Chamberlayne M. Brit. Notitia 
I. HI, i. 200 Their Meeting «. are .. Monthly, Quarterly, 
Yearly, Second-Da>*s Meetings;, and Meeting of Sufferings. 
1837 W, Allen Jrnl. in Life (1847) III. 265 Fifty Friends 
of the Meeting for Sufferings met. 2906 Christ. Diseipi. 
See. Friends II. xL §9 The Meeting for Sufferings (so called 
from the nature of its original object) is a standing xepre- 
seotative committee of the Yearly Meeting, and ts entrusted 
with a general care of w'batever may arise during the inter- 
\z\s of the Yearly Meeting affecting the Society. 
t 4 . a. Permission, b. Tolerance, Obs. 
c.x46e Oseney Reg. X35 Frere William Sollon By he suf- 
isyog of ^od Abbot of Osencyc, 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

I. cccxdiL 677 Ye haue had a myre soffenmg. 01578 
Ltsoesay (Pitscottie) Ckron.Scot. (S.T.S.) II, 315 About 
the sufferring of ane day of law anens the clairk of Sanct- 
andros. 2637 Deer. Star Chamherxxx Milton's Areop. (Aib.) 
15 He. .shall first glue notice. .of such demise, or suffering 
to worke or print there. 

*t*6. Passive reception of action, Obs. 

2548 VicARY.< 4 K<x/.ix. 79 Lyke as the Renet of the Cheese 
hath by him selfe the vmy or vertue of working, so hath 
the mylke by way of suffering. 1587 Golding De Momay 
xiv. 242 What els is corrupting, but suffering? And wbat 
els is suffering, but receyuing ? 

Sii*fiering, ///, ff- C^- Suffer v. + -ikg s.j 
fl. That endures patiently. Long-suffering ; 
inured to suffering ; submissive. Obs. 

01340 Hampole Psalter mtu 12 God rigbtwis iuge, stal. 
worth and soffrand. es^oo tr. Secr.'Secr.t Lordsk, 
xoS pat pou ert . . lastyng, ^vys, and sufferand. i 47 »*Ss 
Malory .Arthur vii. xx. 244 He is curteis and mylde and 
(he moost sufferynge man (bat cuer I mettc %vith lu. i6ot 
Shaks. Jul. C, n. i. 130 Sucb suffering Soules That welcome 
wrongs. x6oS B. Jonsos Sejanus iv, Wbome hee (vpoa our 
low, and suS^ering neckes) Hath rays'd, from excrement, to 
side the Gods, 1679 W. Penn in Wks. 1 . Peningion (1784) 

1 . p. X, By nature be was suffering to a degree of Jetting 
his merej' to others almost wound his oivn souL 2694 J, 
Keitlewell Comp, for Persecuted Wks. 17x8 IL 295 O Al- 
niighty-.God !,,in these Suffering Times, give me a Suffer- 
ing Spirit. 

f 2 . Passive. Obs. 

• 2398 Tre>'isa Barik. De P. R. vl xii. (BodL MS.) In he 
male beb vertues fonnale and scbapiog..and in pe fem^e 
matcrialle suffring and passtue. 2792 Cowper Let. to 
Mrs. Kingz6 Jan., The infallible Judge of human conduct 
may possibly behold with more complacency a suffering than 
an active courage. 

3 . Of persons, their character, condition, etc. ; 
That suffers, or is characterized by the suffering of, 
pain, affliction, or distress. 

*597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 278 Gentle maid Haue of my 
suffering yoalh some feeling pitty. 0x643 Ld. Falkland, 
etc. Infallibility (2646) 102 It is well knowne that. .where 
both religions are professed.. none be on the suffering h:md 
but we, none persecutes but they. 1659 Genfl. Calling 
Pref. § 3 The MartsToIogie even of these suffering times. 
2687 Dryden Hirxi ff P. iiL 13S You have your day, or you 
arc much belj*'d, But I am always on the suff'nng sid^ 
2705 Stanhofe Paraphr, I- iz We can feed and cloath 
hungry and naked Christ in his suffering Members, a xgt6 
South Sertn. (1823) IV. 401 The Christian religion. .is a 
suffering religion. X790 Burke Rev. France ^3 Deserters 
from principle,., they never see any good in snf^nng virtue. 
1814 Jane Avsteh Man^ Park L xviit. 35? Such 
and feeling in it as must.. make it a %'cry suffering cxmoi- 
lion to herself. x8*o Shelley Premeth. Unb. i. 030 Jlany 


] . .live among their suffering fellow-men As if none felt. 2828 
; Lytton Pelham II. xiii, Mr. Cbitteriing Crabtree.. sub- 
scribed to the aid of the suffering friends of freedom. 2885 
Athenaeum 18 July 79/3 Her verse is characterized hj’.. 
keen sympathj' with suffering man and woman. 

b. In Puritan use, with reference to hardships 
endured for the sake of religion, esp. in suffering 
saint. 


J. Perrot (title) To the Suffering Seed of Royalty, 
Wheresoever Tribulated upon the Face of the whole Earth. 
1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 406 TTiat Sinners may supply the 
place Ofsuff’ring Saints is aplain Case. 2667 Epil. Dryden's 
Zrirrtf, A whipt Fanaiick who does not recant Is by 
his Brethren call'd a suffring SainL lz68a Claverhquss 
Let. to Queetisbcr^ 1 Mar., I would desire leave to draw 
Out of the two regiments a hundred of the best musketeers 
had served abroad ; and I should take horses here, amongst 
the suffering sinners.) 2896 Mrs. Caffvn Quaker Grand- 
mother 317 Harry was as yet scarcely in fit condition for 
any suffermg-saint phase to be foisted upon him. 

c. [After F. sotffrantf\ III, indisposed, rare. 

2885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander' Valene*s Fate iii, Mypoor friend 
is very suffering and anxious to press on to Mentone. 

f^. transf. Becoming impaired by use. Obs. 

2602 B. JoNSON Poetaster 1. L 77 The suffering plough- 
share, or the flint may weare. 

5 . Comb,, as stiffering'ininded adj. 

2598 Chapman Iliad v. 276 Most suffering-minded Tydeus 
sonne. 

Suffering, obs, or illiterate f. Sovereign sb. 


Su'fferingly, adv. rare, [-LT 2.] 
i* 1 . "With patient endurance. Obs. 

0x340 Hasipole Psalter xtdn. 13 pat he here suflhindly 
what sa^ be done. CZ440 York Myst. xxii. 204 [Who] thre 
temptacions takes expres, J>us suffirrantly, c 2450 Pol. Rel. 
^ L. Poems (1903) 136 pou sett my saule, mj-n hert, in cse, , . 
soferandely for to plese. 
f 2 . Passively. Obs. 

^ 2682 Cahbaltsi. Dial. 8 An uAoffd8«a, or an affect or mov- 
ir^ sufferingly to become Matter. 
o. With suffering. 

xB6o Chamb. Jml. XIV. 96 Sadly and sufieringly passed 
the day. 

Suffes, obs. form of Somez. 

Su’ffet, V. dial, [? Imitative,] = Buffet v. 

e 2440 Promp. Paru. 41/2 Buffeiyn or suffetyn. 2892 
SJtefield Gloss. Suppl., Sufit, to beat.. This word is used 
about Eccleshall, near Sheffield. 

Snffete (Sirfft). Antiq. [ad. L. suffes, sufes, 
-e/-, of Phcenician origin (cf. Heb. shdfhet 
judge), Cf. F. suffite."] One of the supreme execu- 
tive magistrates of the ancient republic of Carthage. 

xSoo Holland Livy xxx. \il 743 All men thought venly 
that Scipio would. .lay siege unto Carthage: I'^ereuppQ 
their Suffetes (who are the (^nsuls as it were, of the ciiie) 
called the Senate. 2702 Swift Contests Hobles ^ Comm. 
SMcs. 2755 IL 1. 25 The suffetes at Carthage. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 441/2 'fbe judges [in IsTael] seem .to have been 
somewhat analogous to the Carthaginian suffetes. 2884 
Savce Anc, Bmp. East 220 In time the monarchy disap- 
peared altogether, its place being supplied by suffetes or 
‘judges *. 

Suffiand : see Suffie. 


II Sxiffib'alum (syfi*bj:?lDm). Rom. Antiq. [L. 
siffsbulumj f. stiff = Sub- i fibula brooch.] A 
rectangular veil, "white with a purple border, worn 
by vestals at the time of sacrifice. 

1753 Chambers* Cycl, Suppl, 2886 Encyel. Brit. XX. 819/a 
note. The only statue known on which ihtisuffbulum is 
represented, i^x Fakrae Darkruii'Daztmxxxxd, 'Thanks, 
kindest of Vestals,’ said Titus, gratefully kissing the purple 
hem of her sufilrulum. 

Suffice (siJfoi's), V. Forms : 4 Bufflache, 
4-5 Buffleh. ; 4 Bofise, 4-5 -ice, 4-6 snffyse, -yce, 

4- 7 ffoffls©, 5 ggfflfi, -icy, -ys(8, -es, sofyse, 

5- 6 sufflyze, 5-7 -ize, 4- stif 3 .ee. [f, OF. suffis‘, 
pres, stem of suffire L. stffeere, C stiff = SoB- 
’trfacih'e to make, do.] 

1 , itttr. To be enough, sufficient, or adequate for 
i purpose or the end in view, 

CZ340 Hampole Prose Treat. (2865) 29, I haue tolde he m 
315 mater a lyttUl as me thynkc ; noghle affermande hat his 
mffisebes, ne ^t his «s h« solheCistnes in ^ mater. 23M 
jOH-ER Cenf. II, 238 He..ihe ricbesse of gold despisetb, 
\Ddseilh mete and doth sufficeth- 0 2425 tr. Ardeme's 

Treat. Fistula etc. 2S And Jus suinceh of he kultyzis of he 
istule. 2528 More Dyalogue iv. Wks. 264/2 Yet he 
acked chariie, all hys fayth suffised not. 2596 Shaks. T^. 
ikr. L IL 66 Twixt sucb friends as wee, Few words suffice. 
646 Hamilton Papers (Clamden) 133 This shall suffice from 
. Your Grace’s humblest scjimn 4 R. hloray. 2667 JliwoN 
L. II. 4x2 What art can then Suffice^ or what ei|^ion be^ 
lim safe ITirough the strict Senteries? 17x8 Hickes & 
HEtsoN J. KetUeivell 1. xviiL4i To omt other Insun^.. 

:t this which followcth suffice. 28x8 Cruise Drw/fed. a) 

L 340 So a seisin at one tiinBv.-ould suffice; mr tncstolute 
aid 'seized at any time*. 2847 Emerson Poems, 

-:a!ieii ^Vks- (Bohn) I. 4^2 ^ volumes, if one 

wd suffice? . , 1. r- 

fh. Const, to (a person): To be 
atisfy the requirements of; — sense 5 - Y. 
i 34 c 4 o Alex 4 Dind. 6 x To us silf soSs« his cauus. 
j^^^YCUF John xiv. S Sebewe to vs ibe fadir, and it 
iffisith to vs. <ri<oo .Mau.voct. (Kovb.) 
tin- mveht suffice to fcit nun, to wliuni ol! "mW will 
D 3 t suffire? I 4 S« L’tw. D‘ 

, Wolde nat suffwn vn-to me Ac O dj'"'’’- • fuIfj He inyn 
oDCtvt. 14S. Caxtos Curtail X b, I^te h)-! sulTi-sc to 
tiani to me that one of us tweree be infortucau <s J w 
o BntKOts Huen Ixvi. 029 All this suffj-seth not to me fe 
wolde bone pane of seyguory. 
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SUFFICIENCB. 


c. Const. Jbr in the same sense. 

^1335 Chaucer Knt's T. 375 Oonly the sighte of hire whom 
J?at I serue.. Wolde han suffised right ynough for me, 
1513 Fabyah ChroTu vi. cciv, {i8xi) 215 is nat this 
kj'ngdomsufTycyent for twayne y* somtyxnesufiysed for.viL? 
J791 Cov/PER Iliad IV’. i426 Short reprimand and exhortation 
snort Suffice for thee. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. i. 80 Such all 
the rules, and they suffice for all. 

d. Const, for (a thing) : To be of safficient 
quantity, capacity, or scope for ; to provide enough 
material or accommodation for. 

*393 Lahcu P. P/.C. XX. 203 Yf hit sufficith nat for a.seth. • 
Mercy., wil make good he rcmenaoL 1422 YoKGE.S*^cr,.SVtfr, 
xxHi, 151 Suffysid a lytill graue of v® foote for his Pallis, for 
his halle, and for his roob. x6xx Bible i Kings xx. 10 Ir the 
dust ofSamariashall suffice for handfuls for all the people that 
foUowrae. X703P0PE 7'/:/3<x£f 216 For crimesUke these, notall 
those realms suffice, Were all those realms the guilty victor's 
prize 1 1847 Mrs. Kerr tr. Ranke's Hist. Senna 1x5 
'Fhe Janissaries by v/hom they were surrounded sufficed not 
for their purples. 1856 Geo. Euot F. Holt (t863) 46 The 
hook-shelves did not suffice for his store of old books. 1873 
Spencer First Princ, il v. § 59 fed. 3^ 187 note^ This mode 
of conceiving the phenomena suffices for physical inquiries, 

+ 6. Const, toi To be adequate or equal to ; to 
avail for. Obs. 

ci3*S Songo/^ Yesterday 136 in E, E, P. (xBSa) 136 AI H 
wit schal be porw soa;t To more good hen h^u may 
sufnse- 13.. E, E. AlHt. P. A. 135 Vrhely herte my3t not 
suffi'seTo he tenhe dole oFhogladnez glade. 1375 Barbour 
Bntce i. 12, I wald fayne set my will, Giflf my wyt mycht 
suffice tbartill, To put xn wiyt a suthfast story, czaoo Destr, 
Troy 67^7 All-hof Ector was on, hat odmonyslogb, .. Hym- 
sclfe might not snffise to h^t soume ho^e. 1496-7 Act 
X2 Hen. Yllt c. 13 5 1 The graunt of the seid too xv®a and 
X®** doth not suffise nor extende to the behoufull chargis 
and expends. 1316 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1531) 13 He 
wolde not that his worde oaely sholde sufTi-se to oar example 
- oflyuynge. 

f. Const, for with a noun of action or gerund. 

247s Rolls of Parlt, y\. X50/2 The sormae .. wold not 

suffise for the contentation of the wages. 2377 Googe tr. 
HereshazICs Hush. 29 b, Such store ofPonUrie..as thedoung 
of them suffised for the manuring of theyr ground. 1633 
Astral. Restored may suffice for the 

silendng of such simpletons. 1813 J. Sjimt Panorama 
ScL ^ Art II. 627 R lighter harrow, .will suffice for cover- 
in^ seed. 1835 Froude Hist. Eng. (2353) II. vi. 37 The j 
evidence of the movt abandoned villains sufficed for their 1 
conviction. 

g. Coast io with inf. i 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 2^3 A! the world ne may suffise To * 

stanche of Pride the reprise. 1480 Caxton Cron. Eng, cu. 82 
Thelyuyng ptple ne suffysed not to burye the dede bodyes. I 
*Soo-ao Dunbar Poems xxill, keadlnf^ Be mirry and guild, 
honest and vertewous, Ffor th^t suffisis to anger the in vyous, 1 
z5^ Raleigh ix. xxviL6t7 Tbesameoccasions 1 
saSced also, to procure the deliuerie of Maoasses. 2667 j 
MtLTDK P, L, %’ii. 1x3 To recount Almightie works What 
words or tongue of Seraph can suffice? 1742-* Gvlay Agri/. 

5p The vrorld, you gave him, Suffices not to pay the obliga- 
tion. 2839 Kzkzlz. Resid, Georgia (1863) 259 A very short 
time would suffice to teach httn to read. z86o Tymoall 
Glae. I. xiv. 97 The fog..cver>* trace of which a few minutes 
safHi^ to sweep away. 2883 hfanch. Guard. 12 Oct. 5/3 
A little thing has suffic^ to destroy the balance of a structure 
that was already tottering. 

•i*h- To suffice to oneself •. tobeself-sufndent. Obs, 
CZ400 Afiot. Loll, lop pci hat sufficy to hcmsilf. 2587 
Goldisc De Momay iii. 32 The onely one God, ..Suffizin? 
to himselfe. 

*f 2 . iinpers. It is enough. Obs. 

13S* Wycuf hTark xiv. 42 He cam the thriddc tyme, and 
selth to hem, Slepe 5e nowe, and restc je ; sothli it sufficith. 
c 23M Chaucer Skipnian's T. 52 Na moore of this as now, 
for It suffiseth. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 245 ^Vhan kinds is 
duelicbe served, It oghte of reson to suffise. 0x400 Rule 
SI. Benet (verse) 2824 Se^ I It suffes now. 1330 Palsgr. 
743/1 S3rth he hath made his confessyon with his awne haude, 

It sufij’seth, I aske no more. 

b. Con^i inf. or clause Tvith, or - (formerly) 
without, anticipatory subject it. Now chiefly in 
the subjunctive, Stefice it, sometimes short for 
Suffice it to say, 

i3po (5 owee C<mf. 1. 14 To stadie upon the worldes lore 
Scfficeth now withoute more. 24*6 Lydc. De Gnil. Pilgr. 
6S64 Than sufTysede, stedefastly To looe god, our creatoar. 
*SfS-9 (Mar.) Bk.^ Com. Prayer, Publ. Baptism, If the 
childe be weake, it shall suffice to powre water upon it, 
1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. 11. xxxiv. (156^ 153 For to 
be a good captayne, sufficeth only to be hardy, and fortunate. 
269* pBYDEN St. EuremanCs Ess. 25 It suraces to say that 
Xantippus becoming the manager of affairs,' altered ex- 
trcamly the Carthaginians Army. 1779 Hfirror No. 8 
Suffice it to say, that my parting with the Dervise was very 
tender.^ 2893 ‘H. S. Mereiha*.*' Rodens Comer x.. 200 
Suffice it to say that there are many such reasons. 

24W1 Yosce tr. Seer. Seer, 278 Hit suffichytb that. .we 
fj-ndyth y-wrilte, that oone forcible kynge of grete Pouer, 
asuget the Cite of Rome. 1352 Bk. Com. Prayer, Com. 
mur.ion, Itshallsufiyse that the breadbesnche,asisvsuan 
to bee eaten. 2532 Stastthuest /Eneis il (Arb.)64 Sufficeth 
yt also That Troians misery dyd I Hue too testifye Tnourne-. 
fuU 2390 Spesser F. Q. 11. viti. 56 Suffice, that 1 bane done 
my dew in place, a ism Marlow'E Hero tr Leander r. 71 
Let it suffise, Toat my stacke muse sings of Leanders cic<;, 
2395 Shake. Tam. Shr. r. i. 252 If thou ask me W'hy, 
Sufficeth my reasons are both good and waightj-. 2^6 
Ceashaw Ste^s to Temple jt Angels cannot tell; suffice, 
Thyself shalt feel thine own full joys. 2671 Miltok Samson 
63 Suffices that to me strength is my bane, a 1764 Lloyd 
HeTv.Rrvcr Head Poet. ^V^«. 1774 II. 63 Suffice it, that 
®y goody’s care Brought forth her best, tho* simple fare. 
xBxa Bvros Ch. Har. 1. iii. Suffix it, that perchance they 
were of fame. 2841 Thacker^.y Gt. Hoggariy Diam. vii, 

I have passed over a great deal of the rehgioas part of Mr. 
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Brough's behaviour; suffice it, that religion was always on 
his lips. 

C. \Vith dative pron. added, arch. 

1 2383 Chaucer L, G, lY, 573 Suffiseth me thou make in 
JjIs manere (etc.), e 139* ~ Coiupt. Yenus 65 To the hit 
ought ynogh suffise, that love so highe a grace to yow 
sent, 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. xii, Wcl hit maye 
suffyse the to haue had tweyne of them. ^2520 Nisoet 
N, T, Matt. X, 25 itsufficis to the discipile that he be as 
his mabtir. 1392 Kvodt^. Trag. iii. xv. 20 Sufficeth thee 
poore Hieronimo Cannot forget his sonne Horatio. 
1598 Shaks. Merry JY. il i. 10 Let it suffice thee (Mistris 
Page), .that I loue thee. 1667 Miltom P. L. xi. 88 Had it 
suffic'd him to have known Good by it self. 2690 Locke 
Hum. Lind. 11. ix. 5 15 It suffices me only to have remark’d 
here, that [etc.]. 2833 Tessysoh Two Yotces 386 Suffice it 
thec'lhy pain is a reality. 2B73 Havwakd Loveagst. lYar/d 
80 Let it suffice you that 1 will see you on the subject. 

d. Const. with acc. and inf. 

2848 Thackeray Yan. Fairlxiit, It sufficed for our Minister 
to stand up for Madame Strumpffi 
f 3 . To have the necessary ability, capacity, or 
resources for doing something ; to be competent or 
able to do something. Chiefly const, inf. Obs, (in 
later use coloured by i g.) 

a 2323 MS. Rawl. B.S20 U. 32 b, Jif lord ne mai nojt 
suCisen to uellen be vndcr wodc be conireie him sal helpe. 
^*383 ConcL Loll, in Eng. Hist, Rev. (1911) Oct. 748 In 
vsuige rnedeful werkU. .as mocheas )»« suffisen. 1390 Gower 
C^ jj^ 111-21,1 schal do, fadcT, as ye stin, Alsferfonh as I 
mai sufSss. C2400 Maumdev, (1839) xx. 221 The Lordcs 
here ban folk of certeyn nombre, ats thei may suffise. 1406 
Hoccleve La Male Regie 400 To recordc it vnneihe 1 may 
souffj*se. <^2450 Holland Howlai ^6, I may nocht suflTyss 
to se 30UT sanctitud saiL 25*3 Skeltos Garl, Laurel §75 
Of allyourbewte Isuffycenot to wryghL 2743 Warburton 
Rtc. Arist.in Pope's Dunc,^. xxxiv, Ifso many and various 
graces go to the makingupa Hero, what mortal shall suffice 
to bear this character? 2823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., A 
Frenchman.. can.. address himself to a variety of services, 
and suffice in his own person to discharge them all. 
f b. trans. To be capable of. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf, I. 89 That thou to loves heste obexe 
Als ferr as thou it myht suffise. 14., Chaucer's H, Fame 
2180 ((Paxton) My wytt (ne) may it \v,r. me) not suffysc. 

t 4 . intr. Contextnally, of a quality or condition : 
To provide adequate means or opportunity; to 
allow or admit of a certain thing being done. Also 
trans. Ohs. 

C2369 Chaucer Detke Blaunche 1094 As my w-ytte koude 
best sufiyse. . I besette hytic To loue hir yn my l>5<te wyse. 
2423 Jas. I Hingis Q. cxl, QuhiU my yf may suffise. 242$ 
Ro/ls of Parlt. IV. 296/2 hfy said Lordes. .shall as ferfortb 
as her cunnyng and discretions suffisen, trewely..avwe ye 
Kyng. cswoCenerydes 1150 When they came ther they 
sawea fatre cite, As full a pepilt as it cow'de suffice. ^2450 
in Aungier Syon (1820) 3x2 Yf the tyme wylle suffise it, the 
abbes..maycxorte them in thys wyse. 2477 Eabl Riv'ers 
(C^ ton) Dictes 2 As fer as my wrcccbcdnes wold suflyse. 
6. trans. To be enough for; to meet the desires, 
needs, or requirements of (a person) ; to satisfy. 
arch, + Also impers. 

The object is of datival origin ; cf. 2 b. f il() sufficeth me i 
I am satisfied, content, 

2390 Gower Conf. I. 2^ Al that mlhle him nogbt suffise. 
That he ne bad to do jutse Upon the child, c 1400 Rom. 

6005 Tberfore it suffisith me Her good herte and her 
beaute. CX400 Beryn 2219 The halff of our lyviode Wold 
scarsly suffix hym sclli aloon. 4’2440 York Myst. xxui. 18 
pat sufBce vs wnth-ooten more. 2482 Caxton Godfrey viii, 
30 They were so grete picntc of peple that no londe myght 
suf^-se them. 2350 Crowley Last Trumpet 417 Xyci this 
example suffice the. 1583 Stocker Civ. lYarres Lowe C. 
III. 212 A pound of bread, which oftentimes would scarcly 
suffice some trauellers to breakfasL 2592 Kvd Sp, Trag. 
III. XV. 33 Sufficeth me; thy meanings \T3derstoda. 2794 
Mrs. Radcufee Udolpho scxs'iw, It is my will that 
you remain hcr^ let that suffice you. *803-5 Wordsw, Rob 
Roys Grave 38 The good old rule Sufficeth them. 2854 
Newman HisL Sk. (1876) I. i. iv, 173 Barbarian minds 
leraain In the circle of ideas whidi sufficed their forcfaibers. 

iransf. 2643 J, M. Sav. Salve 23 A weak reason may 
suffice so strong a cause. 

fb. Const. ^ (the thing), Obs. 

42440 Gesfa Rom. i. xxxti. 125 (Hark MS.), He that 
pleithe with me, shall ncuer be suffisid of my pley, 24S3 
Caxton G. de la Tour c viij. For it suffyselh them ynovre 
of one mi^e. 1612 Bible Ezek. xliv, 6 O yee house of 
Israel, lei it suffice you, of all your abominations. 

c. pass. To be satisfied or content, arch, 

42439 Lyoc. ilfirt. Poems (Percy Soc.) 200 Wb 00s boody trmy 
not sufTj’sed been. 1483 CKseso^G.dela TVwre iJ,Therwith 
she mj'ght haue be pleased and suffised. X532 ElyotGcw.i. 
xiu. (iS8o) L 125 The parentc3.,^nE suffised that their 
children can onely speke latine proprely. iggS Sylvester 
Du Barias 11, it. ut. (1640 132/x ll^ose searching soule can 
hardly be suffiz'd With Vulgar Knowledge. 42600 Skaks. 
Somi. xxxwi, I in thy abundance am suffic’d. 1700DRYDEN 
Titecd. hr Honoria 194 Not half suffic'd, and greedyyet to 
kill. 2850 T. T. Lvt.’Ch Theoph.Trinal v.jt One halFhonr, 
solemnity may fill his heart ; the next, pleasantry; bj’ each 
shall his heart be for the time suffi(»d. 
i* d. ref. To satisfy oneself. Obs, 

^Suffitce thee, you t be content. 

14S4 Caxton Fables of yEsop iv. ix, SufTj’se the, For ther 
to I shalleputal my dyl>ycnce. a 2533 Ld. Berners 
I xxrv'. 268 SufTyce you tvith thegyft that I haue gyoen >*ou. 
X5« A. M. tr. GuUUmeaid s Fr. Chirtirg. t v, I sufnse my 
selfe with roy accustomed tnannw. 2602 Shaks. AWs tPetl 
iiL V, TO Come lets returne agalne. And suffice oar selues 
with the report of it. 

f 6. To provide enough food for, satisfy the 
appetite of; alsoj to satisfy (the appetite). Chiefly 
pass, Obs. 

42450 Loi'elich Grail xlvili. 428 The lenihe pan Of 


theke Meyne with that fisch suffised not scholde be. 2526 
Tindale Mark\\xu 4 From whence myght a man suflyse 
them with breed? Ibid, 8 They ale and were suflysed. 
*S9S Shaks. 'pohn i. i. 191 And when my knightly stomacke 
is suffis’d, Why then I sucke my teeth. 2396 SfEKSERis Q, 
V, lit. 4 When all men had. .Of meates and drinkes th«r 
appetites suffiz'd, j6og Pfa/t in Moone iiS4o)^o Heisnone 
of your ordinarie fellowes, which will sunice nature for 
threepence .a rabbit is but a Liite with him. 2687 Dryden 
Hind ff P. I. 554 When the herd suffis'd, did late repair To 
ferney heaths, 2791 Cxiwper Iliad i. 577 'I'hey feasted, and 
were all sufficed, 

\ 1 , To satisfy, meet the ‘calls’ of (a desire, 
need, sense, emotion, etc.) Obs. 

1533 Le^am Sel. Cases Star Chamber (Seldcn Soc.) 
II. 301 What [meat] .shulde suffice their necessitie. 2347-64 
Bauldwin Ptor. Philos. (Palfr.) 60 Sleepe no more then 
shall suffice the sustentation of your bodies, 42583 Faire 
Em I, i, 67 Let my vltcrmost wealth suffice thy worth. 
2598 Chapman Iliad xvni. 316 Then loucaskt luno, if at 
length, she had suffisde hersplene. ibsiDA\'zUKiiiGcudiberi 
nr. iv,The King has now bis curious sight suffis'd With all lost 
Arts. 2667 Milton L. 1. 148 Strongly to suffer and support 
our pains, That we may so suffice fais vengeful ire. 2723 
Pope Odyss. 11. 63 Scarce all my herds their luxury suffice. 
*737 WiusTON Josephus, Aniig. xvi. viL § i There was., 
indeed enough to suffice all hts wants. 

+ 8. intr. with tmto : To be satisfied with, rare, 
c 2390 Chaucer Truth 2 Suffise vnto h>n It be 

smal. 

i* 9 . irans. To make ot be sufficient provision 
for ; to supply with something. Ako, to replenish 
(a supply). Obs, 

c 2440 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 56, V sester shal suffice an aker 
lond. [bid. ix. 192, Xij hundrid ;)ounde of metal shal suffise 
A thousand feet in lengthe of pipls sure. 1600 Hakluyt 
Yoy.lll. 382 Oxen,.. whereof.. ih^ killed fourescore, which 
sufficed the armie with flesh. 2697 Dryden yEneidix. 1085 
Nor Juno, who sustain’d his arms before, Dares with new 
strength suffice th’ exhausted store. 2700 — Iliad i. 653 
Ihe Pow'r appeas’d, wiib Winds suffic'd the Sail, 
f 10 . To supply, furnish (a product, etc.). Obs. 
2626 Bacon Sylva | 510 The fuyee, as it seemeth, not 
being able to suffice a Succulent Colour, and^ a Double 
Leafe. 2723 Pope (7/^rr. xni. 292 The rugged soil.. Suffices 
fulness to the sw'elling grain. 

Suffi’ceable, a. nonce-avd, [f. prcc, + •able.] 
Capable of being satisfied. 

2B64 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xvn, vL IV. 329 A sum-total of 
actual desire to live with King Friedrich, which mi^ht 
. .have almost sufficed even for Voltaire,. ; nor was Voltaire 
easily sufficeablel 

f SufEL'ced, ppL a, Obs. [f. as prec. + -fd 1,] 
Satisfied. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. x. ii. 43 Time and suffi'cd fates to 
former kynd Shall vs restore, 2624 QyKzves Sion's Sonn, 
iv, O Thou, the joyes of my sufficed heart. 

Snffl'Cer. rare, [f, a5prec, + -EBb] A satisfier, 
2900 P. C. Simpson Fact Christ it 33 He regarded Him- 
self as the sufficer of all others' need. 

Snfiicience (s»fi'Jens), arch. Forms: 4-6 suffl- 
ciens, 5 snfasiance, Buftycycnce, -ens, 5-6 
suffleians, 5-7 -aunce, flsuficiens, suffiecence, 
4- Bufficience. [a. OF. sttfficience or ad. late L, 
sufficientia, f. sufficient‘s •ens, Sufficient : see 
'ENCE ; cf, next and Sdffi8Ai?ce.] 

1 , The quality or condition of &ing sufficient or 
enough ; sufficient supply, means, or resources. 

4x380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wl:s. II. 44 Sih alle bingis is 
biforc Crist, Y\s sufficience lastib longe. 1460 Capcrave 
Ckron. (Rolls) 92 If we be bisi for to gete us tresoure 
in Hevtne, God schal send us sufficiens in erde. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixvii. i Quho ihinkis that he bes suffi- 
cience Of gudis hes no indigence. ^ 2346 Lakclev' tr. Pol. 
Verg, de Invent. 1. cxv. 27 b, If it [se. the Nile} increse 
unto the depth of twelue or thurtenc Cublles it portcndelh 
lacke of Sufficience. n 1578 Lindf^ay (Pitscottxc) Chr&n. 
Scot, (S.T.S.) I. 57 Thxnkand gif they saiffit thame selffis 
they had suffiecence quhill ane better fortoun. 2695 Lo. 
Presto.s Boeth. iii. pr. ii. (27x2) 109 That they may have 
Sufficiences and Abundance within themselves, xS^ghloR- 
LE\* Rousseau II. 213 This full andpcrfectsufficienceof life 
was abruptly dLsturbed. 

t D. phr. (Sc.) At or to sufficience ( » F. d suffi- 
sance)\ in sufficient quantity, sufficiently. In- 
suffictettee : in comfort. Obs. 

e Pilgr. LyfPJanhode I. Ixxxiji,{x869) 48 Now needeih 

it ihannc quod sapience that fulfillxnge lo sufficience thow 

fyndeit, 42470 Henry H''«//44^ix. 2 274500 folk b^fim,trast 

weill, at sufficians- x. 551 Offnoltandscheip thai tuk 

at sufficiens. 2535 W. Stewaet Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1 1- 70s He 
wes richt weill sustenir,... At sufficience that neidfull wes to 
half, ^^thsicprouisiounthatthata^meI(=:he^nIt]had. 1549 
Compl. Scot. lit. 26 5e sal eyt jour brc>'de in suficien^ 
t 2 . Capacity; ability; competence. Also, a 
capable or competent person. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iii. 5 Not that we ben sufficient for to 
thenke ony thing of ^•s, as of vs, but cure suffidcncc is of God. 
2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) L 2or The chlefe cite of whom 
is callede C^pua, namede so of the capacite of sufficiaunce. 
2607 Rowlands Hist. Guy JYar. Ep. Ded., These Artless 
Lines, which in the silence of greater sufficiences, serve only 
to keep Valour from Oblitious destruction. 2669^0 
VELL C^rr. "iVks. (Grosart) 11. 303 They are the judges of 
ihc suf^ence of the securityes. 2676 [hid. 498 [He] is very 
well known for his sufficience and integrity, 

1 3 . That which suffices for one’s needs ; satisfac- 
tion of one’s needs ; sustenance. Obs. 

41450 PTankind 732 in PTacro Plays 27 Wepynge, sjtb- 
ynge, Zc sohbynge, were my snfTycj'ens. 2500-20 Dunbar ' 
Poems IxxxL 200 With gredines I sie this world ourgane, 
And snffidence^ dwellis nocht bot in hearin. 2578 Ckr. 
Prayers in Prh. Prayers (1851) 513 Draw the soul, that 
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aft^ thee, to the rivers of everlasiing suffirience, 
wmch are above. 1613 Puhckas Pilgrimage (1614) 15 This 
whereof wee treat they neede not, as finding all suffidence 
in their .\ll-sufHcient Creator. 1620 T. Granger Dir, 
l^gihs i&S G(^ is all sufficient, Gen, 17. x. and giues suffi- 
cience to all his creatures. 

f 4 :. “ Self-sufficience. Obs, 

1382 WvcuF 2 Cor.^ ix. 8 To make at grace abounde in 
50U, that 5t in alle thingis euermore Iiauynge al suffictence. 

GALuCr/. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 4 God contemplating himself 
beholds in his Dirine Essence or Suffidence. 

Sufficiency (s 5 fi'J[ensi), Also 5-7 -encie, 8 
-enter- [ad. L, su£xcientia (see prec. and -ekct). 
Cf. It. soffic{i)eKza, -ia^ Sp. sttficieticia.l 
fl. Sufficient means or wealth; ability or com- 
petence to meet pecuniar}- obligations. Obs. 

1495 Act II Hen, I'lit c. 24 § 3 Iffe ther be not persones 
ofsuchesufficiencie within the Shire, x6ox F.Ukte Houseb. 
Ord, Edvj. II 1 1 (1876) 5 This stewarde shall be a man of 
good sufficiency, i6xx Bible Lev. v, 7 vtarg. His hand 
cannot reach to the sufficiende of a lambe. Ibid, Job xx. 
22 In the fulnesse of his sufficiencie, he shalbe in straites. 
x6^ Scarlett Exchanges 48 TJie one as well as the other 
fmr. the drawer and the remitter), must be careful, and 
enquire into each others Sufficiency. 1747 Act 20 Geo. //, 
c- 43 $ 3® The Clerk of Court shall be answerable for the 
Sufficiency of such Cautioner, 

b, A sufficient supply ; a competence. 

160S D. T[uvill] Ess. Pci. ^ Mor. 50 b. The powerfull hand 
of irreprooueable wisdom, hath dirided our sufficiende into 
little portions. 2645 Cromivell Lei. to Lenthall 14 Sept. 
(Carlyle), The same spirit of faith by which we ask all our 
sufficiency, and have received it. 1682 W. Penn in Life 
■\Vks. 1782 I. p. Ixxx, Let your industry., go no farther than 
for a sufficient* for life. 2728-46 Thomson 157 An 

elegant suffidency, content, Retirement, rural quiet. 2898 
* H, S. Merriman ’ Roden s Corner \^\\. 78 Holland suggests 
..an elderly genileman.. who, having laid by a small suffi- 
dency, sits peaceably by the fire. 

c. Adequate pro^sion of food or bodily comfort 

1796 Charlotte Smith Marchmont I. 169 (He) could not 

afford to repdr or to live in it(rr. the house) with any degree 
of comfortable suffidency for j*ears before his death. 1837 
Ht. Martineau 3 ‘«?c.^w/^/*. hi. 139 She and her daughter., | 
kept the house, which might vie with any nobleman's for ; 
trueluxurj’; perfect sufficiency and neatness. 1848 Mill j 
Pol. Econ. IV. ii. § 4. 256 There is. .suffidency ever^-where 
when anciently there _wouId have been scardty in some 
places and superfluity in others. 

2 . The condition or quality of being sufficient for 
its purpose or for the end in \ie\v ; adequacy. 

X565 Stapleton tr, Sia^hylus' A/sl. 161 b, The suffidenej* 
of only faith to salualion. 1SS9 Hay any irorh 27 We know 
the sumdende of it [rc. a bcMk] to be such, as the Puritans 
arenotabletoanswereit. cx6so BnAWOKoP/ymouthPlant, 
(1856^ 75 Pcfceivetng >*® mariners to feare j** stifxisiencie of 

shipe. x66t Pcpys J?lary^ 15 July, I read over the will, 
and had their advice therein, who as to the sufficiency 
thereof confirmed me.^ 2726 .A^xiffe Parer^on 116 The 
Competency or Sufficiency of an Ecclesiastical Benefice, 
ought to be considered. .in respect of the. .Charges incum- 
bent on such a Benefice. 2755 Young Centaur (2757) lY. 
t. 212 The suffidenej* of human reason. 2839 Halij^m Lit. 
Eur. iL vjii. § 8 Montuela calls him the model of commen- 
tators for the pertinence and suffidency of his notes. 2853 
H. Cox /nstli. nr. v. 658 Sur\'e>*ors, who report onlhesu^ 
ciency of river steam-vessels before they are entitled to ply 
for passengers. 2884 Law ReJ>. 27 Chanc. Div. 630 There 
is a doubt about thesuffidsney of the assets. 1912 Unit’. 

Giiz. 6 Nov. 249/1 The Board shall in writing report to the 
Regius Professor of Dhinity as to the suffidencj* of the 
Candidate's w’ork. 

3 . (A sufficient number or quantit}’ enough. 

2532 Tindale Expos. 1 yohn (2537) 83 We ought to aske 

ofGodonlysuEcyencyofsillworIdlj*lh3Tiges. 2598 Darckley 
Felic. Man (1631) 491 ‘l*hat which bringeth forihontentation, 

IS a sufficiency of things. 2623 Bikckam Xenopfton 93 If we 
shall finde such suffiaende of shipping, that not one of ^•s 
shall need to be left bchinde. a 2640 T. Jackson Treat, 
Signs Times Wks. 1673 II. 3S0 The daily sacrifice of beasts 
did cease forwant of proNusion, they bavmg plenty, or suffi- 
dency of nothing but of famine. 2747 Wesley Prim. 
Physick (1755) Pref, p. xiii. There is Suffidency of other 
Medidnes, 2774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist. (1862) I. ii. v. 322 
^Vhen he has eaten a suffidency, he then retires. 2832 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. II. xv. 244 So as to afford suffidency of wood 
for fueL 1859 Corkwaljjs Hew World I. 353 For practical 
mining purposes it contained no suffidencyof gold- 2902 
HLiXi9SO<S£.Skerbrox\\ 245 None of the women wear any 
clothes, there is simply a s^dencj* of strung beads around 
their waists. 

4 . Sufficient capacity io perform or undertake 
something; adequate qualification; ability, com- 
petency. Ohs. or arch. 

2367 keg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. r. 1. 539 The hoaestie, 
habilitie,..and sufficiency of cure said dearest brother to 
have the cure. .of cure said..sone. 2583 Stubbes Anat. \ 
Ah/s. II. (iSSc) 54 Thdrknowledg^ discretion, and^suffia- 
ende in their art. 159a Sir J. Smythe^ Disc. If’eapons 
(title-p.), The great sumdende, excellende and wonderful 
effects of Archers. 2604 Shaks. Oik. y iii- 224 We haue 
there a Substitute of most allowed suffidweie. 26*7 Hake- 1 
WILL Apel, (1630) 220 Well knowne in London for his 
Sufficiende in his profession. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. it. 
xxviL § S So able a Man as he, who h-idSuffideacyenoagh 
to warrant all the Testimonies he ci''cs of himself. *7^5 
Burke Art. Cfri. W. Hastings Wks. 2842^ II. 200 The 
nabob's suffidency for the management of his own afiairs. 
2800 Mornington in Owen Wel/cxley's Desp.(iSj7)6$3 The 
State, .has already supported them at a considerable expen«c, 
under the presumption of their suffidenci* to discharge the 
duties. 2866 Geo. Eliot P. Holt xli. Their suffideac3* to 
judge the men who make love to them. 

■f b. An instance of this ; a qualification ; also, 
an accomplishment. Obs. 

‘ 2590 Sir J. S^^TTHE Dedic., Tosetfoorthe 1 
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and beautifie their ou*ne suffidendes. 2599 B. Jonson 
Cyn fhifs Ret'. \. iv, 1 feare 1 may doe u rong to your suffid- 
®”cjes in the reporting them. x6ox — Poetaster r. £L 132 It 
neuer put thee to thy Mathematiques, Metaph^^siques, 
Philosophic, and I know not what suppos'd sufficiencies. 
2635 R- N. tr. Camden's Hist Eliz. iil 254 The.. Privy 
Councell taking notice of his suffidendes, made tise of his 
counsailc. 2692 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 85 By recommenda- 
tions made to the Kingof his great sufficiendes in..Orator)*. 

I 2713 Stlele Gu ^ d . No. 23 r 4 One may have an air, which 
I proceeds from a just suffidency and knowledge of the matter 
I before him. 

f 6. = SEr,F-strFFiciENCr i. Obs. 

2635 Swan Spec. Mmtdi Hi. § 1 (1643) 42 God. .whose 
suffiaende and effidende is altogether absolute. 

6 . ^ SELF-sirrriciEKcr 2. arch. 

1638 Rouse Heats. Acad, ix, 135 They thought their owm 
eyes sufficient to see, and their own cares to heate; and 
resting in this insufficient sufficiende (etc.). 1690 Temple 
Ess.t Anc. Ifr Mod. Leann. 3, 1 uould not read either of this 
Strdn, without some indignation, which no quality among 
men is so apt to raise in me as saffideoc)*, xhe worst com- 
posidon out of the pride and ignorance of mankind. 27x2 
SHAFTEsn. Ckaraci. (1737) 11. t. iL 207, 1 cou’d never has'e 
the Sufficicnej* to shock my Spiritual and Learned Superi- 
ours. 1734 tr. Rollins Belles Leitres{iyS'2) 1. 2B0 By this air 
of suffiaency they think they gain the esteem of others, 
though they only procure their contempt. 2893 Stevenson 
Catriona viit, Who effer heard of such suffeeaency as tell 
a shentlcmans that is the king's officer he cannae speak 
Cot's English ? 

Sufficient a. (ffifo,, j 3 .) Forms: 4 

Sc. suffioyand, -yoiand, 4-5 -icia(u)nt(e, 4-6 
•ioyent, iV.-ieiand, 5 -isia(u)nt,-yceant, -yoient, 
-yoyaunt, -ysyent, -eceant, 5-6 -yoyent, -iente, 
6 -iecient, 6-7 -itiont, (7 sophytient), 4- snffl- 
cierit. [a. OF. stijicient, -ant, or ad. its source 
L. sufficient, -ent-, pr. pple. of suffic/re to Suffice. 
CC It. soffic(.{)ettle, Sp. snJicienU, Pg. sufficicntc. In 
ME. the word was partially assimilated in spelling 
to SUFFISANT. 

Formerlj* \ tu^cient encu^h was used in \*arious senses.) 

A. adj. 

L Of a quantity, extent, or scope adequate to a 
certain purpose or object. 

e 2380 Wyclif Wks. (x83o) 260 5*^^ b®* tellen a good suffid- 
ent cause, telle %ve he same cause whi we bilenen hb Is 
CTLstis go-jpcL a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 4396 pat seising horde 
suffidant, hofe so^t ^e na ferre. a 2533 bn. Berners Huon 
lxx.xl. 242 Ye hadde mete and also good wjTies sufijxj’ent 
at home. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, il (1882) 32 In former 
times a mans bare word was suffident. now no instrument, 
b^d, nor obligation can be sure inough. 2614 Bay Festivals 
XL (1615) 318 Should we. .praise our God whole Bales, and 
whole Nights.., it were not suffident enough. 2667 Milton 
P. L. viii. s \\Tiat thanks suffident.. have 1 to render ihee? 
27*1 Bradley Philos. Ace. Whs. Hat. 186 Some Variety of 
such exotick Rarities from the hotter Climates, as afford the 
curious suffident matter of Admiration. ^28x7 T«. Mill 
Brit. India II. tv. v. 277 Intelligence was in sumaent time 
receii*ed..to enable him to coll «s:t an army. 2865 S. Wilber- 
force Sp, Missions (1874) x65 It will be quite suffident if, 
in the fewest words, I venture to suggest one or two con- 
siderations which [etc.). 2^ Gil3IOUr Mongols xxxi. 362 
hlanyalama who has nominally a suffident income never 
receives more than half of his due. 

b. Const for', (a) = to furnish means or material 
for, to supply, to provide for the performance of 
(a thing). 

CX380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 346 For noumbre of preestis 
brou5t in bi Crist was suffident for Cristis hou& ,, "Who 
mai denj*e h^t ne Jns noumbre of hes officcris k now to 
myche? CX460 Fort^cue Abu 4- Lim. Mon. viii, ^1885) 
125 How necessarie it is |>at livelod suffident be as.-cigned 
ffor the kj'nges ordinarie charges, a 1548 Hall Ckrgn.. 
Hen.IV^ 32b, Treasuresufficient..forsucba ioumej’roialL 
2561 T. Hoby tr. Castigliond s Courtyer i. (1577) Gij, My 
talkehath not been e.. suffident j*nough for the wdgbunesse 
of the matter. 27x5 Atterbury Serm. (MatU x-xviL 25) 
(1734I I. 132 These Prophecies.. were suffident for the 
Conviction of any Men, who did not lie. .under a Judicial 
Infatuation. 2774 Chesterf. Lett, xv, Romulus . .not hav- 
ing suffident inhabitants for bis newdly- xZyx Photogr. 
Ann. II, 557 That is suffident range for any purpose. 

(b) « to provide for the needs or accommodation 
of, to satisfy (a person or animal). Also with acc. 
and inf. 

2S3S Fisher Wayes pe^f Relig. \Mcs. (xSjS) 3S2 Yet hath 
he still in him self lone suffitient for infinite raoe. 1577 
Hounshed Hist. Scot. 432/1 It appearelh to be suffident 
jTiough for vs. 1585 Knaresh. Wilts (Surtees) I. 250 Suffid- 
enthay forhishoTse, i6ix ^n^&TninsLPref.F4Adoctrine 
..so tempered, that eaerj'one may draw from thence that 
w hich is suffident for him. a 2700 Evelyn Diary 17 OcL 2644, 
The publlq arTaour3’..suf5aent for 50,000 men. <1x720 
Sewxl Hist. Quakers (X795) H- viu i There was not suffid- 
ent room for all to sit dou*n al once. 2832 Brewster Hat, 
Magic x. 252 A few general observations will perhaps be 
suffident for ordinary readers. 2876 E. Mellor Priest/:. 
iv. 164 If the sacrament in one kind ts soffideat for the 
people it is suffident for ibe priest. 

c. Const, to in the same senses, rare. 

XS39 Great Bible Matt. vL 34 Sufficient mto the daj*e, b 
the irauayle theroC X647 S.KvniAKSH Spark. Glory 
30 It ought to be suffident to us, that the Scriptures 
1718 Atterburv Serm. f Acts L 3) (2734^ L X74 It was su^ 
Qcnt to that Purpose. 2751 Earl Orcerv Rem, Su^t 
i275=) 7S Hb vnt was suffident to every labour- 2555 
Saintsdurv Ess. Eng. if/. (1892) 439 He..xs vcry^fhcient 
also to the tastes of those who love good English. 

^ Construed as pr. pple. Yvith dative regitnwJ. 

2423 Acts Privy Ccune. IIL9S Wee consideringe 5^ sajce 
some, . nought scffeccant jxiw to j"®- • redy paiecenl 01 youre 
saide wages. 


d. Const, lo with inf, 

02380 \V^*cuF Sel. Wks. IIL 413 Sih ho gospel is,, 
^fficyent in treuihe to goveme Crisib Churche. 2527 in 
Leadam SeL Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) II. 166 
Ihey <an not fynde..that ther b come sufficient in the 
same sh>Te to sustejme the prople. 2579-80 North Plu. 
larch (1595) 80 The ouer cxcessiue speeches.. were not suffi- 
i cient enough to expresse the peaceable raign. 02^ 

! SwsEie Arcadia L xv*. (2922) 97 He.. having a fortune suffi- 
aent lo contenL& he content with a suffident fortune. 2597 
Morley Inirod. Mus. 115, I cannot cease to praie you dili- 
genllie to practise, for that onelie Ls sufficient to make a 
perfect Mustetaa. 1667 51 ilton P. L. ir. 202 And by proof 
we feel Our power suffident'to disturb hb Heav’n. 2688 
C<^/. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 228 A suffident number to make a 
Quorum. 1736 Butler Anal. i. i. -W-ks. 1S74 I. 3, Xhe 
same land of force which is suffident to suspend our facul- 
ties. .will be suffident to destroy them. 2820 W. Ir\tng 
Sketch Bk. II. 99 The beautj* of the day was of itself suffi- 
aent to inspire philanthropy. 1E90 Lar.v Times Rep. 
I^ni. 765/2 Even a threatened interference with a plain- 
tiff’s nghts..b suffident lo justify him in takingpixceedings. 

e. impers. with dependent clause or inf. 

1538 Starkey England 44 Suffyeyent hyt ys that no 
man by nature ys exdud>*d from felyc)Te; 1553 Eden 
'preat. Hetve^ Ind, (Arb.) 5 They thought it not suffidente 
in their Hfe time to deserue prayse. 1667 Milton P. L. xl 
252 Suffident that thy Prayers are heard. 2707 S. & Hr. 
Lee Canterb, T. (2799) I. 390 It b suffident that I know 
thy guilt. 

i*fl Satisfactoi}*. Obs. rare. 

2375 Barbour Bruce 2. 36S With a wertu of leavte A man 
may ^eit sufficyrand be. 

g. Achieving its object ; effective, rare. 

2832 Scott Ct. Rob, xi. She. .dealt him so suffident a 
blow, that Toxartb lay lifeless on the plain. 2897 * A. 
Hope* Phroso vii. (1905) 230 Phroso paused in her redial 
of the savage, simple, suffident old trick. 

2 . In technical language, a. Of legal documents, 
securities, etc. 

2462 Poston Lett, II. 34 (They) shall have a signement 
suffident to hem aggreabili for the sdd payment. 2472-3 
Rolls of Parlt. VI. ^0/2 That the seid writyng endented. . 
be lawful! and suffident w'araut and discharge ayenst your 
Highnes. 1495, 2523 [see Bischarce sb. 46). 2552 in 

Feuillerat Revels Edrv. VI (29x4) 56 This our Lettre shalbe 
your suffident discharge for the same. 2592 West ist Pi. 
Symbol. § 203 d, That then the suruiuor.. shall wTth ij. other 
suffident soerlies..by their suffident & lawful! writing obli- 
gatory become. .bound (etc,). 2628 Coke On Lift. 270 If 
the lessee enter into the land, and hath possession of it by 
force of the said lease, then such release made to him by the 
feoffor, or by hb heire b suffident to him. a 2768 Erskii^ 
Inst. Law Scot, i v. iv. § 90 (1775) 737 Libck might be so laid 
as to deprive the jpannel of every* article of exculpation, let 
It be ever so suffident. 2820 GiFFORD^Crw//. Eng. Laxtyer 
82 The sheriff. . b obliged to take (If it be tenderra) a suffi- 
dent bail-bond. ibid. 662 The said H. B. doth hereby agree, 
by good and suffident conveyance in tbe law. .to assign.. 
unto tbe said C. B. ..all those three bouses [etc.]. 


b. Tbeol. Sufficient Rracex see Gbact: ii b. 

^8 Chambers^ Cycl. s.v, Grace^ Grace, .is Efficadous, or 

Efficient, when it has tbe Effect; and Suffident when it 
has it not, tho’ it might have bad iL 2898 Mormitt Caih. 
Faith 4 - Praci. 1. 220 Exdting grace regarded in its result 
b called (i) Suffident and fe) Effident grace. 

c. M^em Philos. {J^izciple ox law of) sufficient 
reason*, see quot. 17 ^ 7 * 

Tbb ba translation of Leibnitz's * rabon suffbanle * (Mona- 
dolo^te, 1714, 5f 31, 32), for which he had prev’iously sug- 
gested * raison detenninante * {Rl/l. siir le livre de Hobbes, 
1710) ; be may* have been influenced in hb final selection of 
tbe adj. by the use of sufficient cause in : 

2656 Hobbes Quest, ecnc. Liberty, Hecessityf Chance 294, 

1 bold that to be a suffident cause to ubich nothing b 
wanting that b needful lo the produdng of the effecL The 
same k also a necessary cause. 

2717 S. Clarke tr. Leibnitds end Pater in Coll. Pafers 
21 In order to proceed from Mathematicks to Natural Philo- 
sophy, another Prindple is requbite, as I have ohsenTd in 
my* Theodicra ; I mean, the Pnnciple of a suffident Reason, 
via, that nothing happens without a Reason why it should 
be so rather than olhciYvbe. Ibid, (tr. jtk Paper) 207 The 
Prindple of the Want of a sufficient Reason does alone drive 
ax^Tiy all these Spectres of Imagination. 2838 Be^ Morgan 
Ess. Probah. zo Many of our condusions exe derived from 
ihb prindple, which is called in mathematics the want of 
svficient reason, 1839 PcnnyCycl. XIIL 393/2 The funda- 
mental prindples of all reasoning, namely, the prindple of 
contradiction and the law of suffident reason. Ibid. 39^2 
This adjustment of the monads was in accordance with 
certain suffident reasons in each monad — ; ihb suffident 
reason was their comparative perfection. 2857 Maurice 
Mor. Met. Philos. I V. viii. § 72. 516 The sufficient reason 
must be found seeing it b implied in all demonstrations. 

+ 3. Qaalified by talent or ability; competent, 
capable, able. Obs. 

f 2385 Chaucer L.G. W, 1067 Dido, Thai he was Irk a 
knyght. And suffidaunt (r-rr. sufnsatu'nt) of pe^ne £>: o! 
rajihtt). 2424 Cov. Lett Ek. 85 One or ij sti&aaaie aen 
lo ouerse the Collectours. 2576 Abf. Gri^al 4* . ff' 
Burleigh in Ren:. (1S43) 360, I pray J-our lordship s bdp 
that AlrRedm.nyn..iaay be archdeacon of ^ni^bi^. «e 
b a very suffident man. 2603 Kkolles Tm 
332 Where they were by-suffiaent teac±ps, ^ 
in ibp nr5nr?o!e« of the ftlahometan rdigiqa. .* -9 , ,, , * 


provicea..to sen-e wme- it 

Whom shall we send In search of this new 
we find Samdent'! 2719 ^ 

D. riii Those that , .has-easufncient Gardener. iSryjAS- ni 1^ 
11 V. V. su Coote Rhould te r^ursted 
to loke upon hirnsRlf, no sufSaent, tho “si- 
■fb. Const. lc,/cr (a function, TTOr!.), to do 

sometliing. Obs. ... . _ . 

itSj Wtcxif j Ccr. iiL S ^ot tint I'-o to suEaent [L. 
ivffidentes, Gr. for to Ibtntcony thin; of iT. c j,^o 
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STJEFISANCE, 


yacoVs Well 295 To holdyn oflysc bat a man is nojt suffy- 
cyeot to. 1455 Sm G.Haye Law Ar»ts 23 He was 

nat sofficiand to governe the office. Lismore Papers 

Ser. XI. (1887) 1, 14 A Master of Artes, and cuery waie uery 
sufficient to be the Warden. i6xt Bible Transl. Pref, P 6 
Who had bene so sufficient for this workc as the Apostles 
or Apostolike men? 1639 S. Du VEROERtr. Cannn' Adinir, 
Events 69 Sufficient to performe their huswifen». 1667 
Milton A A. m. 99, 1 made him just and right, Sufficient 
to have stood, though free to falL 

f 4. Of persons: Of adeqnate means or wealth; 
having a competence, substantial, well-to-do ; 
hence, qualified by means or status for an office or 
duty. (Const. ^ = in respect of; with inf.) Obs, 

x^- 3 ^Rcllso/Parlt.Vl.s<>^/^ The more sufficient that men 
be of liflodc..ye more fete.). <^*482 in Cal. Proc. Chanc, 

Q. Eliz. (1830) II. Pref. 63 The same Robert is not sufficient 
to pay and content the said arrerages, 1590 Payne Brie/ 
Descr. Ireland (1841) 11 [He] hath gotten more sufficient 
tennauntes into his said countric then any other two. xsp5 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 03 Some sufficient honest wit- 
nesses. 1655 R. Youhce Charge agst. Drunkards a More 
is thrown out of one swines nose, and mouth, and guts, then 
would maintein five sufficient families. 0x672 Wood | 
(O.H.S.) 1. 178 An honest and sufficient farmer. 1678 Penn 
\Ti.Li/e Wks. 1782 I. p. Ixiv, How many sufficient and trad- 
ing families are reduced to great poverty by iL 2679 — 
Addr. Prot. ir. 326 Many, once sufficient, are expos'd to 
Charity. X782 Eliz.Blower Geo, Bateman II. 157 A great 
many very sufficient people. 

f 5. Of things: Of adequate quality; of a good 
standard; substantial; in good condition. Obs, 

1473 Rental Bk. Cupar,Angus (1879) 1 . 165, ij bollis of 
hors corn sufficiand. 1490 Munim. de Metros (Bann. Club) 
600 Of be quhiik viij chalder five salbe of gud suffident 
qwheit. 1507 Reg, Privy Seal Scot, I. 209/2 Sufficiand 
mcTchand gudis- 1682 in Thants of Cawdor (Spald. Club) 
36oGuidand suffident work built according to airt. 26^ 
Ibid. 393 Ane suffident stair caise. 02800 Ten.nant in 
Southey's Comm.-pl. Bit* Ser. ir. (1849) 422 Their enlarge- 
ment gradually loosens and shatters the most suffident 
buildings. [1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, i. iv, iv, Making shoes, 
—one may hope, in a suffident manner.) 

6. In full, sujpcient for (+ (o') omself*. « Selt- 
SUFFICIEITT I. 

1388 WycLXF Prov. xiL 9 A pore man, and suffident to 
him silf. 2850 Newman Dijjfic, Anglic. 1. (1892) 21 The 
English people U suffident for itself. 2872 Rusicin Eagle's N, 

§ 77 The first order of Charity is to be sufficient for thyself. 

2382 Wyclif Phil, iv. XX, I haue Icrud, in whichc thingis 
I am, suffident [L. sujfeienst Gr. avTapmjt] for to be. 150a 
A-nwNSOHtr. De Imiiaiiotu tn.xxiU. (2893) 216 Thou, good 
lorde, amonge all thlnges art best, hyest, moost mighty & 
xnoost sufficient. 

t7. = SELF-SOn'ICIEKT s, Ois. 

1620 Fletcher Chances v. ii,Thou art the most sufficient, 
(Tie say for thee) Not to believe a thing. 1671 Temple 
Let, to y, TempleVIVs, 1732 II. 246 Suffident and confident 
that no Endeavours can break the Measures between us and 
Holland, 1709 Steele Tatter No. 51 f s A suffident self- 
conceited Coxcomb. 1709 CiDBER Rival Fools 111, The 
dull Stupidity of a sufficient Fool 1 

fB. adv, ==r SoFrrciEKTi/T. Obs, 

2509 Hawes Conv. Swearers adiv, Am not I wounded for 
the suffyeyent? 2560 Wjiiteiiobne Ord. Sottldiouts (1588) 
xsb, A triangle battaile, may be always suffident able to 
hre^e al mancr of fourc square battailcs, 1592 Arden of 
Feversham i. i, I haue talkt .suffident, 2623 Fletcher 
& Shirley N. Walker iir. i, Was I not late in my unhappy 
marriage, Sufficient miserable? 2762 Falconer Shipwr. 
XL 146 When down suffident, they securely brace [the yard). 
2826 W. A. Miles Dcverel Barrow 17 When it takes a 
sufficient southerly course to admit of avoiding the mound. 

C. sb. (TTiis is prob. in origin partly a reduced 
form of suJfuianUj SornciEKTy.) 

1 1. The quality or condition of being sufficient ; 
sufficiency. Obs. 

«x45o Lett, Marg, Anjou <5- Bp. Beckington (Camden) 140 
His suffidant of cunnyng and habilitc thereto. x6oo W. 
Cornwallis Ess. 1. xix, f know not much of want, neither 
desire I Riches: 1 am home to sufficient. 

2. A sufficient quantity or supply; sufficient 
means ; enough. 

2470-^3 Malory Arthur r.'ti, xvU. 828 For haue 1 sufTy- 
cyaunt that may longe to xiw person I w’yllc askc none 
other ryebe araye. 2523 Lo. Berkees Froiss. 1 . 60 b, They 
founde reasonably sufficj'cnt therof. 2526 Tindale x Tim, 
V. j6 I-ct not the congregadon be charged : that hylt maye 
have suffident for them that arewiddowes in dede. 2587 
Mirr. Mag., Porrex xii, Suffident here is sayd to wame 
the \rise. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (2824) 155 , 1 have not, 
nor perhaps ever shall acquire, sufficient of the philosophic 
policy of this govCTnment. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) HI. 
498 Whether suffident appeared by the giecial verdict in this 
case, to prevent the lessor of the plainli(T..from recovering 
in the ejectment? x86o Tyndall Glac. x. xi. 14 We saw 
suffident to account for the noise. 

+ Suffi'Cientize, v, Obs, rarg-^. [f. prec. + 
-IZE.] trans, ? To make * sufficient ' or competent. 

1693 Beverley Gospel Truth 35 This sufficiency, saiih he 
[Sl Paul), is of God, who liatb therein Suffideniixed t?us; 
a Cor, ill. 6 ucavcdocv to Minister the New 'I’estaraent. 

Sufficiently (s^fi*jratli), adv. {sb.') [f. Sdffi- 

OIFKT a, + -LY 2.] In a sufficient manner. 

1. In a manner or to an extent calculated to 
satisfy the drcnmstances of the case or adequate 
to a certain purpose or object; enough for the 
purpose (expressed or implied). 

Formerly also in phr, t sufjicienily enougJu 
*375 Barbour Bruu 322 Thar wes nane that cuir him 
kend Wald do sa mckill for him, that he Mycht sufficiantly 
ftindyn be. C1380 Wvclif Wks. (i82o) 386 pat clergy 
was sufficy-ently purveyed for lyfelode. c 1430 Ptlgr, Lyf 
Mankode i.lxx. (1869) 41 Thoub sw-iebe ten j badde had to 


a dyncr, j haddc not be fed sufficicntliche. *503-4 Act ig 
Hen, yil, c. ip Many Tanners put their hydes and ledder 
to sale before they be sufficiantly diycd. 1556 Olde Anti- 
christ 108 b, I suppose it be sufficiently ynougb declared, 
that the B. of Rome dcserueth this thrid title, Arden 
cfFevershain v. ni. 15 His purssc and girdle found at ihy 
beds head Witnes sufficiently thou didst the dcedc. 1638 
Junius Ancients ^3 Never, .to swallow doune our 

meale, before It be sufficiently chewed. 1658 W, Burton 
liin. Anion, 123 Upon a hill suflicicntly enough steep, to 
which there was no accessc, 1667 Milton P, L, viii. 404 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possest Of happiness, or not? 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 4 Nov. 1644, The.. never to be suffi- 
ciently admir’d '1‘orso of Ampbion and Dirces, 2769 funius 
Lett, ix. (1788) 66 The subject too has been already dis- 
cussed, ana is sufficiently understood. 2B7B Lecky Eng. in 
jSth Cent. 11. vH. 283 The strength of their principles was 
sufficiently shown by their almost unanimous refusal of the 
abjuration oath. 2885 • Mrs. Alexander * Valerias Fate i, 
You are not sufficiently cla^ I must insist on your taking 
my shawl again. 

b. Const. \tOtforiss. purpose, etc.). 

2560 Daus tr, Sleidands Comm. 30 Thou aunswcresl 
Luther. .not sufficicnllyc to the matter [non satis ad rent]. 
2764 Museum Rust, Iv, 27 A soil,, made sufficiently moist 
for vegetation. 1809 Malkin Git Bias 1, viii. f 2 A volley, 
for which I was not sufficiently case-hardened, 2884 F. 
Temtle Relat, Retig. fy Set. i. (1885) 20 The rule is suffi- 
ciently general for all practical purposes. 

c. Const, to with inf. 

2750 Robertson ^/x/, Scot. I.iii. 162 Nor were they suffi- 
cienllyskilful in the art of war to reduce the place by force. 
2857 Miller Elent. Client.^ Ory.iii, §8.222 Air is.. admitted 
to toe distillate, sufficiently slowly to prevent it from taking 
fire. 2860 Tyndall Glaciers \. xxii. 153 The slope. .w.is 
just sufficiently steep to keep the attention aroused. *895 
Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 702/2 The thing wved was held 
to he suffidently Ukc a ship to be not unfairly treated as 
a ship. 

2. Adequately, satisfactorily; hence, fully, com- 
pletely, quite; now chiefly with adjs., as... as 
well could be. 

c 237s Sc. Leg. Saints vi. {Thomas) 402 pe totblr ensampil 
tane ma be sufficlandly be pe wync-tre. c Alphabet of 
Tales 336 A clerk pat was wcle and sufficientlie Icticrd. 
2447 BoKENiiA2i4?^/:^x(Roxb.) loMy wytand mypenneso 
toenlumyne..thatfiuffycyenlly*l’hy Icgendebegunnc, 1 may 
termync. exsio More Wks. 2/1 If no man should 

dooc it, but he that might sufficicnllyc dooc it, no man 
should dooc it. 2577 Hanmer Ane, Eccl. Hist, (16x9) 436 
There was such a marucllous great earthquake,.. that it 
cannot sufficiently be described. x6*i Shaks. Wint, T, iv. 
it j 6 Businesses, (which none (without thee) can sufficitnily 
manage). x6*x tn Foster Eng. Factories Ind. (1506) 230 Itt 
is suffitienlly probable a greater prejudice will enforce them 
to petition for his licence. 2662 J. Davies tr. OJearius* 
t'oy, Ainbass. 265 We entertained them with certain Gobc- 
lets of Aquaviiae and sent them sufficiently drunk to the 
Ship. 2674 in Vemey Mem, (1907) JI. 317 All ibis has 
sopnytlentlyvcxed me. 2759 Johnson Rnsselas iv, ITie old 
man went away safficiently discontented. 2845 Pattison 
Ess, (1889) 1. 23 Ihe style of Bede, If not elegant Latin, is 
yet correct, sufficiently classical. 2884 F. M. CfiAwroitD 
Rom. .Singer 1. 3 Ho is still sufficiently ugly. 2905 R- Bacot 
Passport xxxlv. 396 The last hour or so has been sufficiently 
trying to the nerves. 

•fS. (jf workmanship: Substantially. Obs. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test, Love iii, ix, (Skeat) ). 58 No man 
wenc thb werke be sufficiently maked ; for goddes werke 
asseth mannes. 1393 Reg. de Aberbroihoc (Bann. Club) 
I. 42 William Plumer sal ihekethe mekil qucr..wylb ltdc 
and guttir yt al abowt sufficlandly with Icdc, 2460 in Ree. 
City of Honvich (1910) II, 94 So p* pe cloth which shall 
be sufficianlely made shall be tokened. 1477 Rolls of Farit. 
VI, i£o/ 2 If any of theseid persone or pcfSones..make not 
the seid pavement suffidenly, 2537 Registr. Aberdon, 
(MaitL CHub) I. 4x4 Sir Wil3ame..sari oupbaid..pe foirsaid 
tenroent..inailnecessar thingis sufficientlie. 2639 In Thanes 
^C«w</<?F(SpaldingClub)284 Withe armes names and siferis 
..weiilandsufficientlie wrocht. 2699 304 To finish the 

said work weci sufTedcntly ncctly and complectly, 

4, Contemptuously, pseudo-dial. (Cf. SoFFi- 

CIENCY 6.) 

2893 Stevenson Cairiona viii, I think I was used ex- 
tremely suffcecicntly myself lo be set up to fecht with an 
auld wife. 

f5. As sb. (after uses of late L. snfficienter'). 
Sufficient means ; suffident ; enough. Obs, 

1256 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 123 Gif be bad nede, 
and had nocht sufficlandly to mak were with, c 25*0 Bar- 
ci-ay yvgurih (ed. 2^ 58 From the beven descended, .plenty 
of rayne-watcr, that it was more than sufficiently to all the 
array. 2585 T. Washincton xx.Nicholay's Voy. iti.xix. xo6 b, 
There is not brought sufficiently vnto them for the main- 
tenance of their ydIcHfe, 2586 Bright Melaneh. 228 Suffi- 
ciently hath bene saide. 16^ Bible (Douay) Nahum ii. 22 
The lion bath caught sufficiently [Vulg, cepit sufficienier] 
for bis welpes, 

+ SnfiL'cienty. Obs. Also 5 -ia(u)nte. [a. 
AF. *sttffuiaunte, f. supciant, -eiit Sdffioie.vt: see 
-T. CC SuFFISAKTEEj = SOFFICJENOT. 

1450 in Afitiq, Rep. (1809) IV, 639 Ordeyoe and appoyntc 
suche sufficlante of men and stufTe, as it may be suJRictanle 
for the defence of the Cartell and He. 2450-^ tr. Seer, 
Seer. 53 Surtee and sufficiante to py gouemaille. 1462 Rolls 
of Parlt. V, 495/2 Yf there be notso many dwelbmg within 
the same Shire of that suffidaunte. 259a-3 A. Hall in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, ii, III.270, I. .am hereupon, knowing 
his sufficicnty, . .humbly to beseeche your H onnor to stand my 
good Lord in my sonnes suite. 

Sufficing (st'fai'siq), ppl, a, [f. Suffice v. -h 
-INC That suffices for^ purpose or object; suffi- 
cient, adequate, satisfying. (Cf, all-suffidng^ quot, 
1623 s.v. All- 7, SELr-saPFici.VG///, a.) 

16^ Shaks. Ant. ^ Ct. iv. xiv. 117 Draw thy sword, and 
giue mee, Soffising strokes for death, a 2640 Wotton in 


Farr.?. P. fas. I(tBiB) 248 Nor shrub*; alone feel thy suffic- 
ing hand. 2642 Milton Apol. Smeci. Wks, 1851 III. 255, 
I had no fear but that the authors of Smectymnuus ,, were 
prepar'd. .to rclurnc a suffixing answer. 2827 Scott Highl, 
Widow lif 'I’hc death of MacTavish Mhor was, in her appre- 
hension, a sufficing reason. x86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi 
Alt. cii. III. 4 And if the representation was such as to 
send sufficing men to parliament, it would be known which. 
2905 E. Clodd Animism § 7. 42 The sufficing materials for 
belief in an entity in the body, but not of\l. 

Hence SufE'clugfly adv,, so as to suffice; Sufil'- 
cingness, sufficiency (cf. Sflf-sufficinonkss). 

^ 2822 Examiner [She] is consequently more suffic- 
Ingly suited to the various demands of the character. 2842 
L. Hunt Seer (1864) 11. 3 Beautiful present sufficingness of 
a cat's imagination ! 

Suffiction. (Eofi'k/an). [f.j///*-=Sun--f- F iction, 
after supposition^ A fiction taken as a hypothesis. 

2817 Colehidce Bieg. Lit. v, In the majority of instances 
these hypotheses or suppositions better deserve the name of 
vTTOTTotTqa-ti^f or sufjiciions. Ibid, xii, Arbitrary suppositions, 
orrathcr suffictions. 2833 — Table-t. (1835) II. 197 It seems 
to me a great delusion to call or suppose the imagination 
ofa^btle fluid, or molecules penetrable with the same, a 
legitimate hypothesis. It is a mere st^iciioti. 

t Suffie, V. Obs. rare. [ad. F, sttffire (see Suf- 
fice).] T o suffice. Also t Suffiandfl. [after 
suffisand, Suffis/ht], sufficient. 

c 23B0 Wvclif Serm. Scl. Wks. 1. 120 Philip scidc to Crist 
pat fooves of two hundrid pens suffiden not to hem, fat cch 
man take a iitil what. 2456 Extr. Burgh Ree, Peebles (1872) 
216 To geyf hym a sufland Icwyn. 

fSu'ffimeilt. Obs. rare. sujfimentnm 

smoke of burnt sacrifice, f. sttffire (see Soffitb).] 
A perfume burned or smoked as a medicinal remedy. 

2650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health To Rdr. A ix, Erihina 
for the Nose: Sneezing-powders, Suffiments. xfiyoH.STUunn 
Plus Ultra 62 The giving of Sandaracha, or Orpimenl in- 
wardly for old coughs; and thesuffimcntmadeoutofit,are 
recorded by Dioscorides. 2862 Mavne Med. yocab. (cd. 2) 
s, V. .^uj/ititeniutH, 

tSu'ffisaHce. Obs. Also 4-5 .soufflsaurico, 
(4 Bufllcance), 5 suffishance, Boufflaanco, 5-6 
eufiyaaunoe, o suiDsanB, -zaunco, illit. -gance, 
6-7 Buffizance. [a. OV, suJf-,sojffisauce {inGovtar 
su^ance), ad. late L. sujftcientia Sufficience,] 

L (A) sufficient provision or supply ; enough to 
supply one’s needs. 

c 2382 Chaucer Pari. Foules 637 Which I have wroghtxo 
wel tomypicsauncct That to yowoghtc been a suflisaunce. 
c 2386 — Sompn. 7 \ 235 Haue I nat of a capon but the 
lyuerc And of yourc softc breed nat but a snyuerc And 
after that a rested pigges beed..Tbanne hadde I with yow 
boomly suffisaunce [v.r, sufficeancel c t/^ocPol.Rel, ^ L, 
Poems {iB(A) 27 Be payed with litelle, content with suffis- 
ance, 2484 Caxtom b'ables of Auian xii, Euerychonc 
ought to haue suflysaunce and to be content of that that 
he hath, ^25x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manors (1570) Cj, 
Whcrforc on suffisaunce set thy pleasourand ioy, Andcouet 
not to cUmbe. 1568 facob fy Esau iv. ix, A Ulle thing God 
woltc to me is suffisance. 2632 Holland Cympxdia 286 
And when I have gotten it r Jooke what surplusage I sec over 
and above suffisance. 

2. Suffident quantity of\ « Sufficiency 3. 
1387*81’. UsK Test.Love in. viii. (Skeat) 1.2i6Suffisaunce 

of covenable comoditecs without any maner nede. -isgo 
Gower Cotf III. 28 Him thenkth..that he bath ful su/fic* 
ance Of liifode, 2449 Resbeet. Truce w. Scot, in Rymer 
Fadera (17x0) XI. 244 Souffisaunce, of Gresse. Hay. c 2500 
Lancelot 2004, I shal fulfill and do yowr orcynans Als far 
of wit as 1 have suffisans, 02520 Kal, Sheph. Fiiij, Suffys- 
aunce of all ihyngs necessary for salute & helpe of our 
soules & of our bodyes. 2544 Betham Precepts War ii. 
Jxxxiii. M ij b, To prouyde that ihync armyc maye haue 
suflysaunce of vytayle. 

3. Abundance, ample means, wealth. 

2390 Gower Conf. III. 261 He liveth to the sufficance Of 
bis bavinge. 0x400 Sc, Trojan War (Horslm.) n. 3058 
Thelamocus rcgncd.,In Achaia jeris sevynty, Thatinrt'inc 
of bis governance It eked tn-to gret suffisance. 2454 Jlollt 
of Parlt, V, 273/x Mercfaauntz . . beyng many in nombre, and 
of greet suffisaunce, o 2470 Harding Chron. xxx. x. (MS. 
Seld.), Leving his load. .In suffisaunce, and alle prospeiitc. 
2574 A. L. tr, Calvin's Foure Serni.Ep.t We see some flow- 
ing in earthly wealth and suffisance. 

4. Ability; «= Sufficibncy 4. 

o 2392 Chaucer Comfl. Venus 17 Not withsiondyng al his 
suffisaunce, His gentif hert ys of so grete hurables^c [ctc.J. 
2426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr, 8286 He that bath no sufTysaunce 
Wytb-Innebyra-sylfF tendurepeyne. 2426 /V/./'oow/ (Rolls) 
n. 140 God of nature bath yoven him suffisaunce, LikW to 
atleync to grete honure and pris. 2483 Caxton G. ae la 
Tour d iij b, Other ther ben that haue grace, wylle and 
suffisaunce ageynste couetysc, 2627 J.Cartek PlainExpos, 
84 So in like manner are we, for competencie and sufilzance 
in outward things, to vse the best Industrie and prouision 
that wee can. 

6. Satisfaction, contentment. 

02374 Chaucer Boeth, hi. pr. iii. (1868) 70 pou..in alle pe 
plcnie of bi rycchcsse haddest pilke lak of suffisaunce. 
01386 — Pars. T. f 833 Suffisance, that seketh no riche 
metes ne drinkes. o 1407 Lvdc. Reason *5* Sens, 190 Euery 
hert. .him reioysseth with nJesaunce, For the grete suffys- 
aunce That they ba founoe by disport. 01430 — Min. 
Foetus (Percy Soa) 223 Covetise oppressithe souffiiauncc. 
2484 Caxton Curiall 3 Vf thou be in mene estate of whychc 
thou hast not sufTysaunce thou .shall .stryue for to mountc 
and ryse hycr, 2586 A. Day Engl. Secretorie li. (1625) 97 
In couctousnesse there is neuerany suffizance. 2590 Spenser 
Muiop. 207 In the warme Sunne he doth himscife embay, 
And there him rests in riotous suffisaunce Of all his glad- 
fulnes. 

h, A source of satisfaction. 

0 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunehe 103B She was, thatswetc 
wife. My suffisaunce, my Juste, my lyfe. o 2430 Lydc. Min. 
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Poeitts (Percy Soc) a The vjK Herrj', roote of her gladnes, 
Ther hertesjoy,lher worldtssufHsaunce. xo Sovcreigne 
lord, welcome to youre citee !.. Welcome oure gladness, 
welcome oure suffisaunce ! 1502 Ord. Crj’sien Men (W. de 
W.) I. vii, I graunle that Ibesu crj’ste is verj' rcdeniptor & 
sufiysaunce of all the worlde. 

c. The satisfying (^a desire). 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Lvke Iv. 54 More then for 
the suffisaunce of nature is nccessarie. 1574 tr. Mnrtorat's 
Apoc. 113 Not to hunger nor to thirst is taken for the full 
suffizance of all desires. 

6 . Self-siiffijieiicy, independence. 

a 1450 Kni, de la Tour 202 And by cause I shold haue 
suffj-saunce, he commaunded and charged me that neuer I 
shold put my self in suhieciion of none offyce vndcr my 
souerayne lord. 

7 . [After mod.F, sxtffisance^ Excess of self- 
confidence, conceit. (Cf. Sdfficiencv 6.) 

1781 Bentham in Tail's Ma^. (1840) VII. 703 Pratt has 
more distance and more suffisance than cither of the others. 
1781 Ment.^ CoT^. Wks, 1843 X. xoo In his conversation 
there is. .nothing of that hauteur and suffisance one would 
expect. 

t Sll*£Q.Sant, a. Obs. Forms: 4 3 uffl 3 Cc)liaimt, 
-yasaunt, -ioant, Sc. -iceat, 4-5 -isaat, 4-6 
-isaunt, 5 -ysa(u)nt, -iscEande, -iasant, aoaflas- 
[a)aat, auffissand. [a. OF. sitffisant^ sonjisant^ 
in Gower ’<ant (whence also MDu. jo^-, sujgisant')^ 
pr. pple. of sitffire to Suffice, Cf. Sufficient.] 

1 . ss Sufficient i (with various const.). 

a X340 HAMPOLEpjafti-r cxxvi. 2 Bot if oure lord be kepere 
of oure saulis, all oure besynes U noghl suffj'ssaunt. c 1380 
Wycuf Serm. SeU Wks. I. 85 Cristis reule were fulli 
suffi'Jant to alle men. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's 7 *. 365 Loke 
hat they . .ban ther-Inne vitaille suffisant But for a cfay. x^po 
Gower Couf, 1 , 153 Me thenketh that this evidence As to this 
point is sufficant. cx39x Chaucer Astral. Prol. 63 Ther 
folwiih a canon, suffisant to tecbe . , the maner of the wyrkyng 
of hntsame conclusioun. CX400 Rom. Rose 5608 Mete and 
drynke and esy foode.. And also suffisaunt clothyng. 1450 
Hen. VI in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. I V. 85 There 
vitailes ben not suffisant to seme them for ilj wekes. e 1450 
Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1300 Hatfe a hate lafe and soule he 
fande, pat to a male was suffischande. X47X Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 13s Whan they fonde hem in nombresu^ant for 
to entre in to bataylle, 0x500 Craft of Deyng in Rails 
etc. 3 pocbt..he had neuer oen schre\'^e bcfor.. 
sa at thare*of he mycht haf suffissand contriscione, he -war 
sauf. c xwo Pride ^ L<nul, (1841) 82 These for our life we 
holden suffisaunt. 

2 . Of things (chiefly immaterial) : Satisfactory 
in quality or efScacy ; effective. 

1340 Haupole Pr. Cense. 3874 If it (rc. a bishop's pardon] 
be noght swa suffishaunt Als be papes es. cx3w Chaucer 
fi^tfi's T. 54 To seche and leere An answere suffisant 
fu.rr. sufficia(u)nt, sufficanc] In this mateere. 1380 in Enr. 
Gilds (1870) 8 pat h«y u suffisaunt wed, or clfes fynde 
suffisaunt borwes of )>e broh«hede. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
8x Thet.. token what the! myhten wynne Of such good ^ 
was sufficant. Ibid. 350 The tokne was so sufficant That It 
ne mibte be forsake, 1455 Poston Lett. 1 . 365 As it apperith 
by tvrlting suffisaunt. 

3 . Of persons : = Sofficiekt 3. 

c X385 Chaucer L. G. /F. 2524 Phyllis, Ye be nat suffisaunt 
to here the peyne. ^1386 — Pard. T.470 I'hat ye xnowe 
haue a sulHsant Pardoneer Tassoille yow. CZ400 Pilgr. 
Sotule (Caxtonj IV. xxix. (1859) An vnwyse kyng..lesjth 
his people j but by the wytle of a suffy>aunt souerayne, the 
peple is saued, e x4x* Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 362 pe 
worhi prelacie, And vnder hem be suffissant clerg^'e. 24^ 
Caxton Fayies of A. 111. viii. 184 In hb place he wyl Icue 
for hym a suffy^aunt man, X49X — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
1495) X. Prol. X We ben not couenable ne suffisaunt to telle 
& recompte soo greie thynges. 

4 . Of persons ; - Sufficient 4. 

X4B3 Caxtoh^.<^ Ax Taurhj, Hesenteccrfaj'neknyghtcs 
and ladyes of the most suffisaunt of his royamme. 149* 
Cat Ane. Ree. Dublin (1889) 374 So that he fyntdle suffis- 
aunt suertes iherto. 

5 . = Sufficient 6. 

Chiefly after L. suffeiens {sihi). 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xxii. x Na thynge sail me want, 
bat is, in him i be sikere and suffisaunt, c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. XU. pr. iii. (x86S) 70 yanne may nat rycchcsse maken 
bat a man nis nedy ne bat he be suffisaunt to hym self. 
13S3 Wyclif Prov. xii. 9 Betere is a pore man, and suffis- 
aunt to hymself, than a glorious, and nedi bred. 

t Suffisantee. Obs. rare. [a. AF; Uiffisante, 
f. sttfisani (see prec,). Cf. Sufficienty.] Pro- 
perty. 

1436 Rolls ofParlt. IV. 501/2 No persone of lesse suffis- 
antee of Freehold then of the yerly value of xx li. 

+ Snffisantly, Obs. [f. Suffisant +- i.y 2. 
Cf. MDu. soffisante!ikt:\ Sufficiently, adequately, 
competently. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 49S “Whaim sa bou has 
punj’sst sufiys.'iaunlly here bou will noght punj*ss eft. c 
Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr, vI, (x868) X33 Vnneb®s b ber sufus|- 
aunilj’any bing to answere perfitly to bi questioun. X4z5 
Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 21904 Now ihow hast ynowh plente 
Off water.. SuCfysauntly a bath to make. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 224/2 He cam aga>m to hb owen place and etc 
suffysauntly tw>’e«; a day of the same loof. 1489 — 
C/’^.HX.viiu 184 With peyne beshulde fynde one thatshnlde 
suffj’saunily kepe hb rowme. 1503 Ord. Crj's/en Men 
( W. de W.) IV. VI, That the syuaer saytb not suffysauntly bis 
synnes. 

Suffise, obs. form of Suffice, 

Suffisticate, obs. erron. f. Sophisticate. 

1638 H, Shirley Mart. Soldier ul Fab, We flode the 
^irits often suSbllcated By many accidents, but yet not 
mortified. 

Suffit : see Soffit, SuFFirr. 


f Snffi.te, sb. Obs. rare, [ad- L- sufftim, {, 
stiJfJt-y sttffire to fumigate, f. sttf- — SuB- + ^fire 
(prob. related to fumus smoke).] = Suffiment. 

i63X Burton Anai. Mel. i. iii. ih, 267 Suffites, perfumes, 
and suffumigations. 

So + Sufflte V., to fumi^te ; + StifQL'tion [L. 
stiffiti6\, fumigation, perfume. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Sujfition, a purfume, a fumigation, 
x6s7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 2x5 , 1 saw a waiting man., 
so suffited by a woman. 1753 Chambers' Cycl, SuppL, 
Sufiiion, among the Romans, a kind of lustration, practiced 
by persons who had attended a funeral ; it was performed 
by walking over fire, and being sprinkled with water. 

Suffito, obs. var. of Soffit. 

SgfTlX (so*fiks), sb. [ad. mod.L. subst. 

use of neut. of suJixttSy pa. pple. of suffig^re, f. 
sitf- = Sub- 2 ^figere to Fix. Cf. F, suffixe^ 

1. Gram. A verbal element attached to the end 
of a word to form an entirely new word (e.g. short, 
short^age, short-en, short-er, shorl-est, short-ish, 
short'ly, short-ness) or as an inflexional formative 
(e.g. ox, ox-en). 

X778 Bp, Lownrii 7 V<!z«t/. / foraA Notes 243 These beingall 
the places, where this word occurs without a suffix. 1864 
1 * Taylor fVds. hr Places 124 Ihe suffixes which occur most 
frequentlyin Anglo-Saxonnamesdenoteancnclosureofsome 
kind. X900 Sweet Nem Engl. Grant, 459 This suffix b fre- 
quent in nam^ of animats, generally expressing youth or 
smallness, as in youngling. 1904 H. Bradley of 

English 133 The freedom with which we can still form new 
derivatives by means of suffixes inherited from Old English. 

2. Math. An inferior index written to the right 
of a symbol. 

X843 Penny Cyel. XXIII. 2xi/r Sufix,a. term lately em- 
ployed in mathematica! language to denote the indices 
which are written under letters, as in 0,1, nq 02, 03. X883 
Minchin Unipl. AT/wn/mr. 14 The suffixes signifying that 
rt b to receive all integer values from i to n. 

3 . attrib . : auffli-language, a language inflected 
by means of suffixes; sufflx-pronoininai a., having 
suffixal pronouns. 

1869 BuEic Cotnp. Grant. S. Afr. Lastg. n, 136 ( 5 ne of 
these families of languages (cither the Prefix-Pronominal or 
the Suffix-Pronominal). 1879 A. R. Wallace Australasia 
i. 7 The Australian idioms are characterised exclusively by 
suffix formations. j88x Whitney Mixt. in Lang. 21 A pre- 
fix-language.. might live in contact with a suffix-language 
forever without finding out the latter's character.. until, 
perchance, it should have borrowed suffix-words enough to 
create in its own usage an analogy (etc.}. 

Hence Su'fflacal a., of the form or nature of a 
suffix; Stxfflra*tioa, formation by means of a 
suffix ; Snffl-xion [after Pbefixion], the act of 
suffixing or state of being suffixed ; Su-ffixmeat, 
nse as a suffix. 

1874 A. B. Davidson Introd. Hehr. Gram, lot The cons, 
and *sufiixa! forms of .sing, and plur, coincide in spelling. 
1899 Fay in Amer. ^rK 4 iV«A»/.AX. 449 After composition 
had sunk to 'suffixatlon. 0 i 56 o Worcester {citing A- . 5 r;V, 
/?«'.), *Suffixion, 1879 Earle Philol. Engl. Tongue (ed. 3) 

§ 356, 331 .\n old French form -tV, now become y, of whose 
various •suffl.xment mention has been made above. 

Suffix (sofi-ks), V. Chiefly in pa. pple. [Partly 
f. L. suffixus (see prec.), partly 1. Suffix sb,'\ 

1. Irans. To fix or place under ; to subjoin. 

1604 R, Cawdrev Table Alph., Suffixedt fasined vnto. 

1891 Dotvnside Rev, X. 179 These arc the words or letters 
which aresuffixed to the larger part of the unacknowledged i 
verse. 1920 jgth Cent. Aug. 240 That splendid outburst 
of indignant eloquence which he suffixed as a dedicatorj' 
epilogue to the Idylls of the King. 

2. To add as a suffix, 

1778 Bp. Lowth TransLlsaiah Notes 243 It occurs in other 
instances with a Pronoun suffixed. 1837 Richardson D/cA 
I. 64 From which by suffixing ed. we form a new jiariiciple. 
1869 PEILE Gk. fy Lat. Etym, (1875) 55 If pronominal, they 
must have been suffixed at first to modify the root in a general 
way. 

So Suffixed ppl. a.y used as a suffix. 

1869 Blkek Comp, Gram. S. Afr. Lang, il 136 note. The 
use of such a suffixed article. 01902 A. B. Davidson O. T. 
Prvph, (1903) XX. 348 All the suffixed pronouns, 

Suffizance, -ant, var. Suffisance, -ant Obs. 

+ S nffl fl.TTigi 2 L Obs. rare. In 6 -Bawme, [ad. 
late L.st^ammdre, £. sttf- = Sub- 25 + Jiamntdre 
to flame.] intr. To rise like flame. 

tfi g gq yudie. Urinesw. xi. 39 b, Corrupt vapuressufflawm- 
•yng vp about the berte. 

Sxzffiamiziate (svfl»*inin^*l), v. Now rare. 

[f. -are, f. sitffldmen, -min-, f. snf- 

= Sub- 2 + *Jldmen i—*Jlagme7t (cogn. with Bale: 
sb.) beam, balk.] trans. To put an obstacle in the 
way of, obstruct. 

1656 Biajunt Glossogr., Svffianiihaie, to skalch, scotch, or 
iri^ a wheel. 1660 H. More MysL Godl, To Rdr. 2^4 AH 
their superstitious Ceremonies put together adde nothing to 
them, but rather stifle and sufflaminate them, a 1673 Wren 
in dutch Coll. Cur. I, 252 By long speeches. .10 sufflamin- 
ate the progress of business. 1683 Phil. Trans. XIV, 467 
These ponds or Cisterns that sufflaminate the Current of the 
Aqueducts. 1836 Tait’s Mag. III. 8 The movement and play 
of public business bsuffiaminated. A tkenarurn 27 July 

98/2 An advertisement of..'the..pas micro^pe, ..which 
gave Sam Weller an occasion to sufflaminate Mr. Buin:^ 
Hence t Sufflamiiia'tlon. rarc-^. (see quot.) 

1658 Philups. Suflamituiiion, a stopping the ® 

Coach, or Cart, with an Instrument called a Sufliameo, or 
Trigger. 

tSuffla-te, Obs. [f. L. Sitpai-, pa. ppL 


stem oisuffldre, f. sttf- = Sub- 2 z-i- flare to blow.] 
trans. To blow up, inflate ; also flg. 

16x6 JjLane Conin. Sqrls T, v. no As sensual vsurpers 
themsufflate- s^2CocKZKAhi,Suflaied,h\o\vn^u^. 0x708 
T. ^yARD Eng. Kef. etc. iii. (1710) 24 An inflaraM-zeal- 
burning Mind SufUated by the Holy-Wind. 1778 (W. H. 
Marshall] blin. Agric. si Feb. 1777, The same cow again 
sufflated by cabbages. 1791 ^ Rural Econ. fV. Eng. 
(1796) II. 299. 

i' Snffia'tioxi. Obs. [ad. 1 -. sttflldiio, -dnem, 
n. of action £ sujflare (see prec.).] The action of 
blowing (up) ; inflation {lit, andy^.) ; distension 
with wind ; inspiration (by the * breath ’ of the 
Holy Ghost) ; expiration. 

2599 A. hi, tr, Gabelhouer's Bk. Physieke 221/2 When 
anye mans Bellye with sufflationes is straygned. 1631 
It. Arraign/ft, IVhole Creature xL | 2. 102 As the 
Avandring Starres in their motions, yea as the Windes In their 
sufilatio^ns. z66o R. Burney KepStarov Aupop (1661) 65 
There^ is no other Canker to Nobility and Gentry but 
sufilation. 1663 Waterhouse Foriescue's De Laud. Legum 
Anfltz 396 If any of them act above the sphear of vul- 

f anty, kis by^ the sufflatlon of a miracle. 1778 [W. H. 

Iarshall] Min, Agric. s-j Feb. 1776 Jtseems/uJJyproved, 
tliat salt and water will cure a sufilation. 1797 Geodes 
Transl. Bible II, Pref. p. v, The admission.. of a perpetual 
and unerring sufflation.. destroys their {vis. the Scriptures] 
credibility throughout. x8oo T. Green Diary Lover of Lit. 
(1810) 233 Dbcanting largely on the consequences of such a 
suffiaiion [vis. the explosion of gunpowder by the contend- 
ing armies on the continent}. 1817 Coleridge Lay Serin. 
IL (1852) 145 With strange sufflations be exorcised me, 

t Snffla'ture. Obs. rare-’', [f. L. sufflat- SuF- 
FLATE + -DBE.] Distension with wind, flatulence. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus' Archidoxis it. nr Cainphyr..is..a 
most present help in Sufflaitires, (or Windy-sweUings). 

+ Suffle, sb, Obs. rarg"^, ? Commotion, dis- 
turbance. (Perhaps a misprint for n/flle.) 

2650 A. A[scham) Reply to Sanderson 13 Hee might put all 
the World into an endlesse suffle, beforeheshouldfindesuch 
Persons. 

t Suffle, z'. Obs. rare. [app. ad. F, souflleri— 
Ij, sttffidre (see Sufflate).] 

1 - intr. To blow. (C£ Ruffle 3.) 

2623 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1B47) 22 The wind began 
to suffle with fogge and misling rayne. 

2 - trans. 'lo blow nf. 

2633 Lithcow Trav. ix. 382 Its Kind Is nurs'd by Raine, 
and suffled \p with wind. 

Sufflue (snfl» ). Her. Also 7 surflewe. 
[Of unknown origin ; perhaps £ sttf- » Sub- i + 
Flue sbi^} = Clabion sb. 2, Rest sb.^ 2 b. 

2562 LzcaArjupry 88 b, Geule?, three Sufflues Or, [borne] 
by the name of Verst, 2572 Bossewell Armorit 11. 134 b, 

I haue barde some boldely affirme it to be called a Rest,., 
where in deede it serueth to an other purpose, as to convey 
the vvinde from the Bellowes to all the pipes of the Organes : 
and by propre name is called a Sumue. 02662 Fuller 
IVori/iies, Cornw. (1662) 310 What usually are termed there- 
in Rests.. called by some Criticks, Suflevees. ^2682 J. 
Gisbon Introd. ad Lat. Blazon. 56. 2849 Planch^ in ymL 
Brit. Archsol. Assoc. IV. 349. 
t Su'ffocate, and fpl. a. Obs. Also 
5-6 -at, [ad. L. snffdcatus, pa. pple. of suffdedre 
(see next).] 

L Suffocated by deprivation of air. 

1460 Capcrave Ckron, (Rolls) 267 In whech first day the 
duke of Gloucetir was suffocat at Calcys. 1555 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 252 The moonkey,,heldehymsofast aboute 
the ihrote, that he was suffocate. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
t, L J24 For Suifolkes Duke, may he be suffocate. 2632 
Lithcow Trav. tv. 248 Pilgrimes were often suffocate to 
death. 

2. Smothered, overwhelmed. 

247X RirLEY Comp. Alch. i. xii. in Asbm. (1652) 132 In 
myi.d..bare ihys. That never thyne Erth wylh Water be 
suffocate, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 253i)48Tbewedes 
bad suffocat and destroyed his come. 2584 Cocak Haven 
Health ccxiv. (1636) 229 In a cold stomack the little heat b 
suffocate with grosse meate. 2606 Shaks. 'Jr. Sp Cr. 1. iii. 

225 This Chaos, when Degree is suffocate, Followcs the 
ch caking. 

Snffiocate (s 2 J* 0 k^it), v, [£ L. snjffdcat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of sttffoedre^ f. svf- = Sub- x + iauces 
throat,] 

1. irans. To kill (a person or animal) by stopping 
the supply of air through the lungs, gills, or other 
respirator)' organs. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk, Physieke 231/2 Ether in 
his mothers bodye, or cIs in the birth it might be suffo- 
calede. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 'J'. 1. 44 Otbere 
inverted.. and a fire being underneath, were so sniwked 
and suffocated to death. 2682 Chetham Angles X ade-tn. 
xxxviil § 22 (1689) 248 Fishes arc .<uffo«lcd m Wate^ if 
they be., frozen, rypr b\KS.liiCHnAtT> Stm/le 

16 Half suffocated with the loss of breath. iS^Med.j^i. 

IX. 488 The riolcnt irritation and spasm.. which so often 
suffocate children. 1827 Byron Bep/o A Hust:ma 
whom mere suspicion could inffan^ 7'o suffocate a wife 
2873 Mivact Etna. Anat. xiL 465 To suffocate a frog it is 
sufficient to keep its mouth open. • , , 

2. To interrupt or impede respiration in (a 
person) ; to stifle, choke, F Also, .to throttle ^the 
.windpipe), stifle (the breath). . 

1599 .'^HAks. not Hempe h« Wmd- 

mare; which..makes men think they are invaded, ojmrcsxed 

and suffocated with great wcighL 1784 Ckiwrea Jttsk 11. 

Bio Ev’zy plague that can infest Society, meets the eye, 
the car And suffocates the breath at ev ry tnm. iBoo 
Mas. McuHray Fam. 11 . S7, I am suflTcctcd in 

this crowd- 2848 Dickens Dombey 1 , He bad like to hare 
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suffocated himself with this pleasantry. *854 J. S. C. Abbott 
Napoleon (1855) 11. xxii. 418 The soldiers were suffocated 
with sorrow. 

3 . To destroy as if by the exclusion of air ; to 
•smother, overwhelm, extinguish. 

a. something material or physical. 

X584 R. Discov» Witcher, xii. vi. 223 Manic lewd per- 
sons. .with incantations, .doo. .extinguish, suffocate, and 
spoile all vineyards, ortchards, medowes [etc.]. 16x4 T, 

Adams Diuells Banket ni. 109 The tbicke spumy mists, 
■which vapour vp from the. .earth, doe often suffocate the 
brighter aire, 1652 French Vorks/i, S^a-w \v, 46 The use 
of cold baths is not.. for old men, because that little heat 
which they have is thereby suffocated. 1758 Reid tr. 
Mneguer^s Chym, 1. 122 By distillation . .it [rc. acid of Vine- 
gar! may be freed., from thegrcatquamity of •water which in 
a manner suffocates it. 1791 Trans. Soc, Arts V. 54 The 
plants. .wll suffocate every kind of weed near them, 1797 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 421 A mass sufficiency thick to 
suffocate the whole of the light which enters it. 1807 J. 
Barlow Columb. 11. 330 His fleet high flaming suffocates the 
skies. ^842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 386 The roots are 
•suffocated and rotted from their delicacy. 

b. something immaterial, esp. a mental attribute. 

T526 Pil§p’, Per/, (W. de W. rs3r) 76 b. Labour ..to expell 

‘the same venym..or..to suffocate or smere it within y*. 
ci^o Rolland Crf. Venus ii, 720 Thaywaldhim maksum 
aid,. .Or his sorrow in sum part suffocat. 1644 Phvnne & 
Walker Fiennes' Trial 39 It being a meere artifice. .to 
suffocate the truth. 1664 H, More Myst, /nig, 257 The 
being inveigled in idolatrous Worship does not quite suffo- 
cate and dead that Divine sense, 1749 Hartley Obseru, 
Man \, i. § i. 44 Blood and Serum . .lying in the Ventricles, 
suffocate Sensations. x868 Milman.V/. rattVsyi, 2x2 That 
^.superstition which. .had suffocated the higher truths of 
religion. 

4 . ./u/k To become stifled or choked, ray^, 

■ 1702 De Foe Mock Mourners (ed, 3) 77 Convulsions 
follow, and such Vapours rise, The Constitution Suffocates 
and Dies, 1730 Phil, Trans, XXXVI, 449 The Disease 
continued so obstinate, and the Patient so like to suffocate, 
that fete]. 1883 Harper's Mag, Jan. I suffocate in 

a stuffy room. x888 Daily Ne^tJS 9 July 5/7 Whilst he was 
suffocating be remained calm and still. 

Hence Su’ffocated a., Swffocating vhl, sb, 

^ 1621 T. WiLLiAMSoNtr, GoulnrVs Wist Vieillard^^ Death 
is a suffocating and quenching of the natural! heate of the 
body. x737WHiSTONy9j<^4ttr,//M'/.v.xi.§4Asthesuffocatcd 
materials were now gradually consumed, 1793 Beoooes 
Scurzfy, etc. so In suffocated animals the left cavities of the 
heart are full of venous blood. 1898 G. B. Shaw Plays II. 
Candida X48 In a suffocated voice. 

Su-ffocating,///. a. [-i.vos.] 

L That causes suflocation ; stiflinp;. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th, III. tii. 3^ If there be Cords, or Kniues, 
Fo^on, or Fire, or suffocating streames. lie not indure it, 
i 6 ^F/h 7. Trans, 11.4i6Tbehot winds mowing. .with such 
a suffocating heat. X764 Harmer Obstrv. i. § z6. 39^Tbese 
hot winds are not deadly at Aleppo,..Thcy arc very incom- 
moding and suffocating in Baroary and Egypt toa 1807 
T. Thomson CJum, (ed. 3) II. 172 The dense and suffocating 
odour of muriatic acid. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. xiii, 3 
Would the Snake Relax his suffopting grasp. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned \xxx\Vf llirowing, as it were,intnatexcuimation, 
a whole weight of suffocatin;^ emotion from his chest, i860 
Tyndall i. xviil 133 Ihe dead suffocating warmth of 
the interior of an oven. 1879 Froude Cssar xxiL 39X The 
hills were waterless, the weather suffocating. 

Ji^, 1875 Helps Soc. Press. viiL loi, I hope he told you 
of the suffocating interest I take in your present subject. 

tb. Suffocating damp, = Choke-damp. So 
suffocating shaft. Obs. 

1693 Woodward Nat, Hist, Earth iv, (1723I 227 One is 
call^ the Suffocathigy the other the Fulminating Damp, 
1778 Pryce Afin, Comub. 201 If faggots on fire. .be thrown 
into a suffocating Shaft, it will rarify the bad air. 

2 . Accompanied by suffocation. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 184 That uneasy and suffocating 
sensation. 18x8-20 E. Thompson Nosologia (cd. 3) 222 
Convulsive suffocating cough. 1838 Thackeray Yetlowpl, 
Corr, iv. (1887) 36 She gev a .suffyeating shreelL 1900 
Wesim, Gaz, xo Sept, 6/2 A hoarse, suffocating sound. 

3 . That undergoes suffocation, rare, 

1869 Daily News 2 J uly. The mute agonies of the suffo- 
cating lobster before he is boiled alive in a poL 

4. as adv, = Sopfocatikgly. rare, 

. *737 Whiston yoseJ>hus, Hist. iii. ix. § 1 It was suffocat- 
ing hoL 

Hence Su^fTocatingly adv.., so as to cause suffo- 
cation, 

1822 Blackw. Alag, Xll. 434, 1 never felt more suffocat- 
ingly hot. 1854 Dickens Hard T, 11. iv. The. .suffocatingly 
close Hall. i83s * Mrs. Alexander * Valerie's Fate vi, Her 
heart suddenly waking from its torpor to beat -wildly, 
suffocatingly. 

Suffocation (sufi^r^-Jan). Also 6 -cion. [ad. 
L. suffoedtio', -onem, n. of action f. snffocare to 
Sdffocate. Zi.y, stiffocation:\ The act of suffo- 
cating or condition of being sufeicated. 

a XS77 Sir T. Smith Comttnu. Eng. ir. xxiii. (1589) 95 He 
..that violently commeth to his death, whether it bee by 
knife, poison, cord, drownln?;, burning, suffocatlo-n, or oLher- 
wise. 1598 Shaks. Alerry W, iii, v. iig It was a miracle to 
scape suffocation. 1620 Venner Via Recta vin. 190 They 
..that.. surcharge their bodlc-s -with ouer-much meat..in- 
currc'suddaine and pilous suffocations. ^ 1737 Whiston 
Josephus, Aniiq, vi. viil. §2 Some. .demoniacal disorders., 
brought upon him such .«:offocations as were ready to choke 
him. xSiQ Scott Leg, Alontrose xiii, Departing quietly by 
suffocation, like your ancestors before you. 1846 J , Baxter 
.Lihr, Pract,Agric.(cd.^)l. p. xxiv, llie large ball room, .was 
crammed to suffocation. 1875 A. S. Tavlok Poisons fed. 3) 
.107 A lady who bad been rendered unconscious by chloro- 
form died from suffocation, as a result of the food finding its 
way into the air passages. 


b. trail f. sswAJig. 

XS67 Fenton Trag, Disc, 5. (1896) 1. 76 To dye afore my 
tyme by suffocacion of pynnynge dollour. x6sx Wime 
tr. Priuirose's Pop. Err* iii, 150 The suffocation of heat. 
xg^ePhii, Trans, XLIII. 130 Blackness is brought on, by 
an JExtinction or SufTocatioo of those same mixed Rays. 
1824 Loudon Eneycl, Gard, (ed. 2) § S93 Sujffbcntion [in 
plants]. Sometimes it happens that the pores of the epidermis 
are closed up, and transpiration consequently obstructed. 
2837 Carlyle French Rev, , iv, iv, Is it not. .the very 
murkiness, and atmospheric suffocation, that brings the 
lightning? 

f c. [medical L. suffoeatto hysterica or ulerina,'] 
In full suffocation the womb, matrix, mother 
(see Mother sb^ 11 b), bairsds bed (see Bairn 
Comb .) : hysteria. Obs. 

*549 Compl. Scot, vi. 67 Muguart. that is gude for the 
Ruffocatione of ane vomans baymis hed \read bedl. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 19 The same is good against the Suffocation 
of the Matrix (that is the stopping and hardnesse of the 
Mother). 1603 E, Jorden (title), A Briefe Discovrsc of a 
Disease called the Suffocation of the Mother. 1607T0PSELL 
Four/ Beasts 652 The fat of a sheep .. curcth the suffoca- 
tion of the womb. 1719 Qoincey Lex, Physico-Afed. (1722), 
Suffocation, Cboaking. 'This is itsed in Hysterick Coses, 
wherein the Uterus is imagined to be.. as it were suffocated 
with ill Humours. 

Suffocative (sD* 0 k^Uiv), [ad.mod.L, 
cdtTvus, {, suffoedt-x see Suffocate v, and -ive.] 
Tending to suffocate ; causing or inducing suffoca- 
tion ; attended by suffocation. 

Chiefly Aled,, esp in s, catarrh — capillary bronchitis. 
1605 Timme Quersit, iii. 157 Violent catarres which are 
called suffocatiue. xg^iChambers' CycK ]^\y^y\.,Suj/ceative 
catarrh,. .tAxt. name of a disease, which consists in a copious 
eruption of a serous and mucous humor into the vesicles of 
the lungs. 1758 Monthly Rev. 507 Nervous suffocative 
asthmas. 1791 K. Darwin Bot. Gard.x. iv, 64 The fell Syroc’s 
suffocative brcatlu Ibid, ti. tii. 6t With quick sighs, and 
suffocative breath, Her interrupted heart-pulse swims in 
death. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pr^t, Hygiene {ed. 3) XI4 
Sextons, .are subject to. .suffocative catarrhs. 1876 Trans, 
Clinical Soc, IX. 129 She has suffocative attacks, in which 
she can hardly breathe. xgoSG.W. E. Russkll Threepenny 
Bits vii. 47 Forging their way through suffocarive crowds. 
tSuffoke, V, Obs, rare~^, [a. F. suffoquer,=^ 
Pr. sojogar^ ad. L. suffocate to Suffocate,] trans. 
To suffocate, drown. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77 Wythout to suffoke me now 
..in-to the depe see of amaritude. 

Suffolk (sD'fak). The name of one of the 
counties of East Anglia; used attrib. in designations 
of things produced in or peculiar to the county, as 
Suffolk butter^ cheese, cow, dumpling, dun, pig\ 
Suffolk banff (see quot.) ; Suffolk ooppolito, a 
phosphatic nodule occurring in the Red Crag of 
Suffolk; Suffolk crag, a Pliocene formation oc- 
curring in Suffolk (see quot. 1853); Suffolk g^ass, 
the annual meadow grass, Poa annua; Suffolk 
punch, a small but strong and hardy horse bred 
largely in Suffolk; Suffolk thump as Suffolkhang, 
1867 Smvth Sailor's Word^bk.., *SuJpolk Bang, a very 
poor and hard kind of cheese, 17^ t. Kirby Suffolk Trav. 

2 In this Part is made the "Sufrollc Butter, so managed by 
the Neat Dairy-Wife, that it b justly esteemed the pleasant- 
est and best in England. 1636 Davenant Wils ni. i, Some 
^Suffolk Cheese. x66f Pen's Diary 4 Oct,, I found my wife 
vexed at her people for grumbling lo eat Suffolk cheese, 
*797 Young Agric,Sttffolk20^Ch^^%^ 5d.,butSuffolk^jd. and 
4d. 1867 SiBsoN^,^V. Chevt, 249 ’Suffolk Coproiites arc 
amongst the first known pbospbatic minerals. 1797 T. M, in 
Youn^ Agric.Sitffolk xZouote, The true ‘Suffolkpolled cow, 
X834 IYouattI Cattle (Lib. Usef. Know!.) 175 The milking 
properties of the Suffolk cow. 1852 Lyell Alan. Eleni, Geot, 
(ed. 4) 162 The ’Suffolk crag is divisible into two masses, 
the upper of which has been termed the Red, and the lower 
the Coralline Crag. 1824 New Sysi. Cookery (new cd.) 234 
Yeast or ’Suffolk Dumplings. 1834 (YouattI Cattle (Lib. 
Usef. Knowl.) 174 The ’Suffolk Dun used to vt Celebrated 
..on account of the extraordinary quantity of milk that she 
yielded. 1875 Encycl, Brit. I, 389/1 A polled breed of cattle, 
the prevailing colour of which is dun or pale red, from 
which they are known as the Suffolk Duns, X759 B. S'hl- 
lingfleet Observ. Grasses in Alisc. Tracts (1762) 367 What 
b known in some few counties by the name of the ’Suffolk 
grass. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pracl. Agric, (cd. 4) I. 368 
The Pba dnuua, or Suffolk grass, is so short of growth.. as 
to render it an encumbercr of the soil. • 1842 Penny Cycl, 
XXlIl. 214/1 ’Suffolk pigs are perhaps, .the roost profitable 
breed in England. 17^ Cullum Hist. Hawsted 222 Thb 
breed is well knovm by the name of ’Suffolk Punches. 
x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Set, tf Art II. 6^4 The Suffolk- 
punches, which’ are common in the dblricl called High 
Suffolk. ‘^1850 Dickens Dav. Copp,- xix, A Suffolk Punch, 
■when he 's a good 'un, Is worth his weight in gold, a 1825 
Forby Voc, E, Anglia s.v. Bang, ’Suffolk Thump. 
f b. Suffolk powder see quot. Obs. 

*753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl., Suffolk poivder, the name 
of a medicinal powder, good for the bite of a mad dog. It 
bad its name from a Countess of Suffolk, who used lo give 
It with greaX success. ' 

c, absol, = Suffolk cow, pig 

(1797 in Ya\it\% Agric. Suffolk 185 The Suffolk milk gave 
two and one-third ounces more cream than the horned 
one.] *834 [Youatt] C<r///4f (Lib. Usef. Know!.) 375 Jn no 
part of the kingdom were the farmers more careless as to the * 
breed, providing only that the cows were true Suffolks. 
1846 — * Pig 66 A cross between the Suffolk and Lincoln. 

Hence Snffo lkian (in 7 -coan), a., of or belong- 
ing to the county of Suffolk ; Su*ffolkism (-cism], 
a Suffolk idiom or peculiarity. * 

1622 Drayton Pofy-otb. xix. 399 From the Suffolceanside 
yet those which Stour prefer Their princely Orwell prabe- 


1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words « Where words occur, not 
readily understood by the Unsuffolked reader, he b lo take 
them as Suffolclsms. 

tSuffo'Ssion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. siffossio, 
■onem, f. stffodlre, {. suf- ~ SuB- 3, 25 + *fodire 
j to dig.] Digging under or up ; undermining. 

I 1623 Cockebam, an undermining, 0x625 Bp. 

Hall St. PauPs Combat 1, Wks. 1634 II, 440 Those suffos- 
j sions of walls [etc.]. 1648 — Select Th. i. § 32 What U it to 
tell of the suffossion of her vineyards? vastation of her tents? 
t STlffonn^^ V. Obs. rare-', [a. OF. *suf- 
fongier ^cf. AF. fungierio smoke):— L. suffnmigare, 
f. suf- = Sub- 25 + fumigare to Fumigate.] irons. 
To inmigate. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 87 [She] toke herself for to 
cncence it, and to suffounge the place. 

SiL&agail (so'fiagan), sh, and a. Forms: 4 
sixffrigane, sofl^agan, 4-7 suffragane, 5 suffra- 
gann, -igaB(ii, -ygaae, -ann, sofregann, 5-6 
suffrygan, 6 suffregaii(e, -ragene, (suff^ng- 
ham), 4- suffragan; 5 suffrecan, -ykayn, 
soffrycan, 5-6 sofftecan, 6 suffrecane, -ykane, 
Boufrecan. [a. AF., OF. suffragan (i3lh c.), 
occas, -ain (mod.F. suffragant), corresp. to It. 
soffraganeo, ^ano, Sp. sufraganeo, -ano, Pg. suffra- 
ganeo, repr. med.L. suffrdgdneus, f. stem of suffrd- 
\ gium Suffrage. 

The earliest OF. examples, being in the pi. suffragans, 
arc ambiguous for the form of the sing., but it is probable 
that *suffragan was the older form (cf. MDu. suffragaen), 
and that suffragant (1451 in Du Cange) b due to etymolo- 
! gizing alteration (see -ant) ; cf. however Pr. suffraguant, 
It. suffragatiie.'] 

A. sb. 

1 . A bishop considered in regard to his relation 
to the archbishop or metropolitan, by whom he 
may be summoned to attend synods and give his 
suffrage, 

^1383 Concl. Ze//.xxvil \r\Eug, Hist. Rev. (xgtx) Oct 746 
Decrees. .l^al gcuen J?e cbesigneof i'e erchebissbop to allc 
hb suflragans. 1387 Tbevisa Higden (Roll.*;) II. X15 pe 
rimat of ^ork hap but tweic suffragans in Engelond, {^at 
eeh bisshoppis of Caerlile and of Duram. c 1440 Jacob's 
We/t 17 Which sentence was 30uyn..be Boniface, erche- 
bysschop of cauntyrbury, and be v. ojjere bysschopys, hb 
cuffraganys. x^y^ Lyudewode's Const. Provinc.'^ We,.com- 
maunde all and euerye our Cobysseboppes and suffragans. 
x6ii CoRVAT Crudities 532 He had no Jesse then sixteene 
Bishops voder him that were subiect to bis iurbdiction as 
bis Suffragran.^ l«c). 27x6 M. Davies Brit. III. 28 

The two High-flying Suffragans to AB. Laud. 2768 Boswell 
Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 164 The Corsican bishops, who are. .suf- 
fragans of the arclibishop of Pisa. 1862 Hook Lives Abps, 
II. ii. Z22 l‘he suffragans of the province were summoned 
as usual to assist at the consecration of their metropolitan. 
1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. V. xxiii. 2x4 The Bishop of 
Orkney, more strictly a suffragan of 'i'rondbjem, is seen 
acting as a suffragan of York. 

trans/. 28751 Geikie Christ HL (187^) 619 'I'he Jewish 
primate and hb suffragans kept steadily in view hb arrest. 

2 . An assistant or subsidiary bishop, performing 
episcopal functions in a certain diocese but having 
no jurisdiction ; in the Church of England, since 
the passing of Act 26 Hen. VJII, c, 14, a bishop 
appointed to assist a diocesan bishop in a par- 
ticular part of his diocese. 

Suffragan biNbopstake their title from certain towns named 
in the above act or (according to the Suffragans Nomina- 
tion Act of 2888) from 'such other towns a-S Her Majesty 
may. .by Order in Council direct shall be taken '. 

cx3^ WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 225 pat h«i ben not maad 
bisenopis of hejjcnc men. .& h^nne meyntened to be suffra- 
gans & sellen sacramentb. 24.. .S'. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl.77^) 
fo). 202 Sul>)7C he made him bysschop*. & makid him ins 
soffragan & in his stede prechour. 24B3 Cath. Angl. 372 
Suffragane, Coepiscopus, 25x2-12 Rec. St, Mary at Hill 277 
Paid the Suffregan for haloyng of a Cbales fete.). 2534 .yir/ 
26 Hen, VIII, c. 24 § I Everie Archebysbope and Byshop 
of this Rcalmc,.,bcyDge dysposed to have any Suffragane. 
2536 Booroc Let. in Jntrod. Knowl. (1870) 58, I >ias..dys- 
pensyd with h® relygyon by the by>hopp of Romes bulles, 
to be suffrygan off cfiychester. 2587 Harkison England 
II. ii. 49 ill Holinshed, Which function peraduenture be [sc, 
the Bishop] committed to hi’; suffragane. 16x5 Wadsworth 
in Bedell Lett, (1624) 13 One Hodgeskin Suffragan of Bed- 
ford. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 201 Dr. Stem.. was at 
that time Suffragane of Colchester. 1885 Li/e Sf Lett. A, 
Alonod 58 M. Charles Barde of Geneva who bad been called 
to act as suffragan at Lyons. 1912 Cath, Encycl, Xiy, 
324/2 It is presumed that the cardinal-blshop has given his 
suffragan all the faculties necessary for the government of his 
diocese, 

1470-85 Malory jdrM«/'XH,xiv.6ii Thennetbesuffre- 
can leie fylle a grete vessel with water. 1493-4 Rec. St, 
Alary at Hill 198 Pa3'd to J>e soffrycan of london for balow- 
yng of sentt stc vyn ys autyr, x s. iiij d. 1530 Palscr. 273/1 
Soufrecan, suffragati, penitencier, 1556 Chron.Gt ey Friars 
(Camden) 78 There the suffrecane gave them their dyr^ipline, 
3 * A coadjutor, assistant ; a deputy, repteseu- 
tative. Obs. 

1481 in Legg Clerk's Bk. sS 49 y 66 Howe the Clerke And the 
Suffrigann of Seynt Nicholas Churche Aught to do... 'J'he 
suff'frjygann Augh to fastenn theChurch Dorysfctc.]. 1500-20 
Dwbar P oems xlvlii, 273 The nychtingatll song (to the rose], 
‘Haill, naluris suffragene’. /bid. Ixxxv. 68 Oralrice, mc- 
diatrice, salvatrice, To God gret suffragane I 1577 B, Gocce 
tr. Heresbach's Hush. 3, I haue..my maide, so skilfull in 
huswyferie, that she may well be my wyucs suffragan. 2647 
C. \Valker Two Junto's 6 'I'be Tcmainmi^ part of the 
House are but.. Suffragans to ratify what i< forejudged. 
1687 Land, Gaz. No, 2242/3 The Elector of Trier has named 
the Bishop hb Suffragan to go and compliment* the King, 
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X748 Richardson (1768) VI 1 1 , xlx, 53 Her [se. a 

strumpetV] bed-side, surrounded., by her suffragans and 
daughters. 1760 H. Wau^lu Let to Mann 7 May, She 
made her suffragan, Whitfield, pray for and preach about 
him. 

t b. Of things : A help, aid. Obs. 

1644 Buuver Chiron, 16 So these suffragans of speech 
[sc, hands] by a lively sense afford that shadow which is the 
excellencic of the vocall pourtraicture. 1693 D'Bntilianne's 
Hist, Monast. Orders 35 The Canons of those times. ,fre» 
quently. .were Helps and Suffragans to the Bishops. 

B. adj, 

1. Bishop suffragan, sttffragan bishop \ = A. 1 , 2 , 

1475 Voc- in Wr..\Vulcker 629 Prelatie or byschop suf- 
fr>-ganc. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII^ c. 14 § r Everie suche 
pcrsonne..shalbe callyd Byshop Suffragane of the same See 
wherunto he shalbe namyd. 1538 Auolev in Lett. Snppr. 
Monast. (Camden) 2^0 William More, clerk, byshopp suf- 
fragan of Colchester, 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 442 ITie 
Arch-bishop of York, and his Suffragan Bishops, T. 

Barlow AVwr,(i693) 162 .A Co-adjuior or Suffragan Bishop is, 
guomi Ordtttem, really and properly a Bishop. 1726 Avliffe 
Parergon 69 No Suffragan Bishop shall have more than 
one riding Apparitor in his Diocess. 1846 McCulloch Ace. 
Brit. Empire {1854) II. 301 The total income of the two 
archbishops, and of their ten suffragan bishops, will then be 
70,938/. 28^ Act 51 < 5 * 52 Eict. c 56 It was enacted that 
the towns therein named should be taken.. for sees of 
bishops suffragans, 1907 Cai/t. P.ncycl. I. 631/2 In regard 
to his suffragan bishops the metropolitan may compel them 
to a^semble in provincial council every three years, 

2 . Of a see or diocese : Subordinate to a metro- 
political or archiepiscopal see. 

xyxs E, Cooke yoy. S. Sea 399 Valladolid, a Bishoprick, 
suffragan to Mexico.^ .*907 Cath, Encyel. I. 692/1 To-day 
archbishops cannot visit a suffragan diocese, unless [etc.]. 
19x3 T. F.^Tout in Reg. y, de Halion Introd. 24 The see of 
Sodor, which, until the fifteenth century, was supposed to 
be suffragan to.. Trondhjem. 

Bg. 27^1 H. Walpole Lei, to H. S. Co>rivay 24 Aug., That 
the King of Spain, now he has demolished Algiers, the 
metropolitan see of thieves, will come and bombard Rich- 
mond, Twickenham, and all the suffragan cities that swarm 
with pirates and banditti. 

Hence Su'ffraffanal a., pertaining to a suffragan 
bishop ; Sa^fEraganate, the seat of a suffragan 
bishop ; Su'fftagancy, the office or tenure of a 
suffragan ; Su'ffraganship, the office or status of 
a suffragan. 

289* Times 24 Oct. 22/2 The *suffraganal or nominal sees 
are as absolute shams as Wiseman’s original Bishopric of 
Melipotamos in partibus infidetium. 1879 Echo xx July 
s/5 Bedford is the town nearest to London that is mentioned 
in the Act of Henry VIII, as a suitable place fora *suffra. 
ganate. 2888 Guardian 8 Feb, 286/2 The appointment of 
Sir Lovelace Stamer to the Suffraganate of Shre>vsbur>’. 
2864 Spectator 'll June 742 The refusal of the Presbyteral 
Council of Paris to renew the ‘ *^uSragancy ' of the younger 
Ath.nnase CoquereL 2549 Latimer//// Serm.be/. fidtu, yi 
(Arb.) i35t I meane not hallowers of belles, nor Christlners 
of belles, that is a popj’sh ’.suffraganship ^ 25^ Stocker 
Cft>. lyarres Lowe C. 1. s b, There were certalne Suffra^ne- 
ships of cathedral churches conuerted into Bishopricks. 
ax66x Fuller Weriktes, Cutnbld.{.it^i\ 220 He was., made 
Episcopus Pissinettsi5..i.w^ therewith held the Suffragane- 
ship under Henry Beaufort Bishop of Lincoln. 

SufEra^a'nean, a. rare, [f, med.L. suffra* 
ganeus (see prec.) + -an.] Suffragan, So SuCra- 
ga*neous a., pertaining to a suffragan. 

170^ Collect. Voy. ((^urc^ill) III. 641/x The Patriarch., 
has eight. .Suffraganean Bishops. 1904 Times, Lit Suppl. 

4 Nov. 338/2 The dreary round of suffraganeous functions. 

+ Sa'iEra^ailty sb. and a, Obs, [a. F. stiffra- 
gantfOA. suffragans, -^nt-, pr. pple. oisuffnigdrX 
(see next).] A jA 1 . « Suffragan sb. 2, 

26x2 CoTCR-, Suffragani, a Suflragant, or Suffragan, a 
Bishops deputie. 

2 , One who gives his suffrage or vote; a voter; 
hence, a supporter, witness. 

2627 Jackson Holy Cailu Faith i. x\L x8i Wee haue 
cuery member of the Romish Church a suffragant or wit- 
nesse for vs. 2656 Artif. Haudsom. 118 Hoping to find 
them more friends and suffragants to the virtues, .of sober 
women than enemies to their beauty. 1678 R, L’Estrance 
SenectCs Mor, 11, xx. 261 When they are no longer Candi- 
dates, they are Suffragants, 2697 Potter Aniig. Greece 1. 
ix. (1715) 44 The Prj'tanes, who were also oblig’d to proride 
a sufficient number of Stones for the Suffragants, 

B. adj. 1. Auxiliary, subordinate. 

2603 Florio Montaigne i. Iri. (1632) 275 She frc. Divinity] 
ought to be chiefe ruler, .and not suffragant and subsidiary. 
2. (living support or witness. 

a 2656 Rp. Hall Rent. J^hs. (1660)302 If.. I should let 
my pen loose to the suffragant testimonies..! should trye 
your patience. 

tSu-fficagate. »• Ods. [[. 1.. suJragSi-, 
ppl. stem of suffragan, f. stem of stiffragium 
Suffrage.] 

X. trans. To delegate, appoint. 
x6oo W. Watsoh Dccacordcm (1602) ays SaSVagaliag 
.Arrian Bishops and others in their places. 

2 . intr. To testify, to liear witness to. 

1620 T. Granger 233 Verbes, to witnes, testifie, 

..Suffragate. 2629 Prynne Old Antith 73 All these doe 
fully soffragatc to this our third Ante-Armmmn Conclusion. 
2633 — Histrio^m. 77 All Times, All Ages.. Subscribe, and 
Suffragate with these our Authors to our Jtlinor. 1665 
Glanvill Scepsis Set. viiL 45 Now this seems bigg of re- 
pugnancies, though Sense it self suffragate to its truth. 
/CX676 Hale Prim. Orir, Man. 1. il (1677) 62 Unless there 
were some common con^wDnancy and congruity of somewhat 
inherent in Nature which suits, coiTfe.ponds and suffragaies 
to that Tradition, 


i 


3. To vote {for\ 

2630 Prynne AntuArmin. s If all these suffragate or 
pA-issc their Verdict for the Arminians. 1601 Wood Fasti 
Oa-o/t. (1820) II. 345 Michael Ward., was incorporated in 
the said degree, with liberty given him to suffragate tn 
congreg. and convoc. 

Hence f Sn*ffragatingj>//. xz., voting; assenting. 
1684 T^RYDEHFrol. to Univ. Oxford 32 Nations su’d to be 
made free of Rome: Not in thesuffragating Tribes to stand, 
But in your utmost, last, Provincial Band. 1850 Blackie 
jEsehylns 11 , 129 These words the Argive people Answered 
with suffragaiing hands. 

t SnfEraga^tion* Ohs. rare, [ad, L. suffrd- 
gdtio, -onern, n. of action f. snffragari to Suffba- 
GATB.] The giving of a vote. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 12 Our suffragation, or con- 
senting voices. 2652 Gaule Magastrom. 176 A diabollcall 
..contract, sacrament, suggestion, suffragation, operation, 
and delusion. 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 

So "I* Sa*ffragator [L. suffragator\, a voter, sup- 
porter; witness; i* Sii*ffragatory a. [L. suffra- 
gatorius'l, exercising a right to vote. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp, Ely 11. vii. 262 Did euer any man 
make them his suffragators or spokes-men to god? x6x8 
T. Morton in UssIuAs Lett. (1666) 67 The Synod. .is held 
atDort, themost of their Suffragators are already Assembled. 
18x3 Monthly Mag. XXXV. 427/x Suffragatory institutions 
were to be solicits. 

Suffrage (soTred^), sb. Also 5 soufiiage, 
so£rago, 0 &'.sufferaBh, 6 - 7 sufferage, 7 sufE'rage. 
[ad. L. suffragium, partly through K. suffrage 
(from 13th c.). Cf. iL, Pg. suffragio, Sp. sufragio. 
An earlier auglicization of the L. pi. is Sofpeagies.] 
1 . collect, pi. and sissg. Prayers, esp. intercessory 
prayers, intercessions, arch. 

£1380 Wyclif lyhs. (1880) 303 In alle )>ise wordis ben 
feyned of gostliche suffrage wi^ute grounde; 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1 . 431 Vn til thei aske the suffrage and helpe 
of Seynte Wenefride. c 1450 Godstow Reg. 182 In massys, 
in matyns, in oJ>er owrys, suffrages, almys, fastynges. 1523 
Bradshaw St, IFerburge 1. 3259 Also by her mcrite, suffrage 
and peticion Euery humble creature had helpe and succour. 
1553 Becon Religues of Ronte{\^6-^ 197* The Suffrages and 
sacrifices of the Masse. 2602 Warner A 2 b. Eng. xih. Ixxvji, 
Not tedions suffrages they ask’t, nor Sacrifices strate. x66o 
Wood Life (O.H.S.) 1 . 34s The chappell being onlte for privat 
orsecrci suffrages.^ x68t Burnet Hist Ref, n. i. 64 That the 
Sacrifice might bring to them a greater Indulgence, being 
offered up by the Suffrages of the Saint. 1865 Kiscsley 
Herew. t, Of what use to you then the suffrages of the saints? ; 
J904 M. IdiZWLtrrT Queen's Qttetiry. viii. xto The Queen was 
at prayers— which is more than can be said for the priest 
who should ha>*e Hffed up her suffrages. 

b. spec. Prayers for the souls of the departed : 
esp. in phr. to do suffrage, arch, 
c 2440 A Iphabei of Tates 58 He . .garte do message & oders 
prayers & suffrage of halie kurk for hym. CX450 Godstow 
Reg. 206 So ^lat hey scholde haue in mynde the sowlys 
Afore in alle here prayeris suffrages fi: benefetles for euer. 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 348/a That generalle Suffrages 
temporal myghl be done for them. 25*1 Exir. Btt^h Rees. 
Stirling 24 Oct. (1887) 23 Twa markis of obit silver.. for 
sufferagh to be doun for the saullts of wmqubill .Alexander 
lord Elpbinstoun and Sir Johen Elpbinstoun, bis fader. 
CXS 54 in toth Rep. Hist. mSS. Comm. App. i. 87 To do 
suffrage for tlie sawll of the detd. 1584 K. Scot Diseov. 
lyitcher.xv, xxn.434 Whose soule art tbou?..Wantest thou 
any suffrages, masses, or almes ? 2596 K. H. tx. Laxatenis' 
Ghosies ^ Spir. 107 Whether he require any aide by prayers 
and suffrages? 2848 K. H. Digby Broad Siotie Hon. JII. 
Morus 280 Iheir prayers and suffrages for the dead. 

+ C, phr. Suffrages of prayers*, cf. med.L. ora- 
tionis suffragium, OF. suffrages (C oroisons. Obs. 

The original sense was prob, ‘help given by (intercessory) 
prayer ’ ; cf. sense 2. 

1447 in Anstcy Epist Acad. Oxon. (O.H.S.) I. 261 We 
commend os unto ^owr goode lord<«hipe w* the gostly 
suffrages of cure prayers. rx6ig in Cath, Fee. Soc. PubL 
(1914) XIV, 34 We humbly request the Suffrages of your 
Devout Prayers of Charity, 

d. pi. Liturgical intercessory petiiioDs; esp. in 
the Book of Common Prayer, (a) the intercessory 
petitions pronounced by the priest in the Litany 
(also sing., any one of these); {B) a series of 
petitions pronounced by the priest wiih the answers 
of the people, a set of versicles and responses. 

Also by some writers (see quots. 2657, 2752, 1796) used for 
a responsive petition (or response to a versicle. etc.). 

153* Elyot Let. in Goo. (1880) I. p. Ixxix, [In Germany] 
the Freest [at mass] in vestmentes after cure manner slngith 
ever! thing in Latine a.s \vc use, omitting suffrages. 2548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Evensong, Then the suffrages 
before assigned at Matias. Ibid., Litany, The Letany and 
Suffrages. 2587 Harrison Englamtw.x. 238/1 tnHolinshed, 
After morning praicr also we haue the letanie and suf- 
frages 1657 S PAR BOW Bk. Com. Prayer 95 These Forms of 
prayexs, (where the peoples devotion is so often excited, .by 
continual Suffrages, such as Good Lord deliver us; l^e 
besee^ thee to hear us good Lord,) were called exTewtr 
8<^creif , earnest or intense Periiions. 2662 Bk. Corn. Prayer, 
Forrn rf Prayers Hov., In the Suffrages after the Creed, 
these shall be inserted and a^d for the King. 2697 J. 
Lewis Mem. Dk. Glocester (1789) 78 He.. would answer 
very properly at prayers, in the Suffrages and different parts 
of the laturgy, 1724 Order in Council i Aug. in Lond , 
Gaz. No, 5247/3 In the Suffrages next after the Cr^, 
in»;tcad of Queen read King, 273* Neal Hist Purit.-\. 54 
They compiled a Litany consisting of many short «titions 
interrupted by Suffrages. 2796 VESsav. Anonym, 

Ttt antern..\s the beginning of the suffrage, 
supposed to follow the reading of the St^pture, wbicn the 
reading scholar was to continue, by saying, Jliset^e nw, 
Dornine. 2855 Procter Bk. Com. Prayer 255^ After the 
suffrage for the Cbur^, those for the et^esiastical orders 


usually come first. 2882-3 Schaff'sEncycl, Relig. KnozvL II. 
2327 A brief litany, in which the people continually respond 
to the various suffrages, * Lord, have merej* updn us *. 2M5 
Pall Mall Gas. 23 _May -j/z Installation of the Dean of 
Gloucester.. .The Bishop then said some suffrages. 2885 
Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 496 The Suffrages which the 
clerks were wont to sing in the time of the communion [viz. 
the Agnus Dei, etc.]. 

iransf. 2702 Norris Ideal World i. ii. 35 This great and 
solemn suf&age of the adorable Trinity, Let us make man. 

f2. Help, support, assistance. Also, one who 
helps, a support. Obs. 

02460 Prornp. Parv. 483/2 K.,P. Suffrage, or helpe, suf 
fragium. c 1480 Henrvson Orpheus ^ Enrydice 174 And 
had noucht bene throu suffrage of his harp, Wyth schaip 
pikis he had bene scheme & schent. 25x3 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge i. 420 Moost blessed Werbiirge..Our synguler 
suffrage, and sterre of our clerenes. Ibid. 3055 Than she 
requyred with humylyte The spyrytuall sufferage of holy 
vnccj’on. 2528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 86 Thoro we his passion. 
For vs he made salisfaccion, Wiihoute eny mans suffrage. 
26x3 R. C. Table Alph., Suffrage, consent, or voyce, or helpe. 

3. orig, A vote given by a member of a body, 
state, or society, in assent to a proposition or in 
favour of the election of a person; in extended 
sense, a vote for or against any controverted ques- 
tion or nomination. 


2534 More Conf agst. Trib. iii. xxvl "Wks. 2259/2 Euery 
mans assent Was called bis suffrages:. .one kinde of those 
suffrages, was by certayn thynges that are in latine called 
calculi. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A, i. L 2x8 People of Rome, and 
N oble Tribunes becre, I aske your voyces and your Suffrages. 
c 1600 Drayton Miseries Q. Margaret cHv, The Spirituall 
Lords, and Tempora 1 I,..who farre more ready are To glue, 
thenbetheirsuffragestocraue. x6s2HoBBF.sLor<z///.ni.xliL 
290 'I’he manner of choosing Magistrates, .was by plurality 
of suffrages. « 2707 S. Patrick Autobiog. (1839) 43 The 
fellows came up one by one, and in a paper WTOie their 
suffragtsL 2765 Blackstone Cornm. s. 270 Jn all democrades 
..it is of the utmost importance to regulate by whom, and 
in what manner, the suffrages are to be given. 1782 J. 
Moore new Soe. It. (1790) I. viii. 79 When the election took 
place, all the suffrages fell upon Paul Lue. 2809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865) 127 Each of these [se. inhabitants] has 
a right to a suffrage. 2848 Mill Pol. Ecou. it. L § 2 (1876) 
12$ A magistrate or magistrates;, whom we may suppose 
elected by the suffrages of the community. 2873 C- Robin- 
son H. S. Wales gi Those whose suffragesare to deteimine 
its (r. e. the State’s] future should be able to give an intelli- 
gent vote. 

b. An object, as a pebble, a marked paper, or 
the like, used to indicate a vote given, rare. 

2534 More Conf. agst Trib. ni. Wks. 2259/2 Vnto him 
which ouercometb, be will gene a white suffrage. 2665 
J. Buck in Peacock btat Carnhr. (1842) App. B. p. Ixxviii, 
The Scrutators.. put their suffrages into one of the Hats. 
x8x9 Scott Ivanhce xxx vii, Uhe Grand Master bad collected 
the suffrages. 1835 T. Mitchell Aeharn. of Aristopk. 543 
note, '4'i)<;>t^c98a(, to vote by suffrages thrown into jars. 


4 . gen. A vote in support of or an opinion in 
favonr of some person or thing ; hence (now Obs, 
or arch.'), in nentral sense, an opinion. 

'i$^Seiwius £, The loue I bears to my deare Acomat, 
Commands me glue my suffrage vnto him. x6to B. Jonson 
Alch. To Rdr., If it were put to the question. .the worse 
would finde more suffrages. 1640 Hall Episc. it. xiu. z66 
Tertullian was. .not at all below him [sc. Irensus] in the 
clearnesse of bis suffrage, A't/tfn/ origines 6c. 2653 Nicholas 
Papers \Czm6cn)l\. 24, J have herein sent you an Extractor 
the Substance of that Electors Suffrage lliere concerning 
his Majestj'. 2660 H. jloRE Myst. Cod/, To Rdr. 25 He 
that is a perfect Papist being of one mind and suffrage with 
his Church. 2726PorE(/«3-sj.xix. 281 My anxious parents 
urge a speedy choice, And to their suffrage gain the filial 
voice. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 2 1 r 9 He that finds his 
knowledge narrow,, .and by con>cquencc his suffrage not 
much regarded, c 2804 Jane Austen Watsons In Austen- 
Leigh Mem. (1871) 322 ' Oh unde ! do look at my partner ; 
she IS so pretty I ..Charles was hurried off without being able 
to receive his unde’s suffrage. 18*2-7 Goon Study Med, 
(1829) 1. 423 It has not fallen to my lot. .to add my suffrage 
in its favour. 1850 Whipple Ess. 4- Rev. (ed. 3) I. 13 He 
has the hesitating suffrages of men of taste, and the plaudits 
of the million. 1B83 *Ouida' Wanda I, 216 The world 
would not be as much so if I really wanted its suffrages. 

6 . Approval, sanction, consent. Const, to. arch. 
1598 (Chapman lliadww. 7 That C 3 od nor Godde^e may 
attempt, t* infringe my soucraigne mind : But all giue suf- 
frage; 2609 B Jonson Sil. If om. 1, ii, I’Jl giue no suffrage 
lo’t. a 2652 Bkome Novella v, i, Let me beg Yoursuffrage 
Lady, I may bid them welcome. 2668 Rollers Abtidgm. 
Publ.Prcf. a 2, *Jhe Common-Law of England., hath had the 
suffrage of the whole Kingdome in all Ages. 2704 Evelys 
D iary Dec., My Lord of Oinicrbuiy wrote to me for suffrage 
for Mr. Clarke’s continuance.. in the Boyle Lecture. 17^ 

7 . Barlow Oration 4tk July 12 The sj’Slem to be established 
jy his suffrage is calculated for the. .purpases of extending 
peace. 2825 Scott 7 ml. 20 Nov., 'J o gain your suffrage 
to his views, he endeavours [etc.]. 1873 H. ^Rogers Orig . 
Bible ii. (1875) 80 ITiose religious systems which happen to 
have the suffrage of the government. 

i*b. An instance of this; an expression or token 
of approval. Obs. 

2603 Knolles Hist Turks (1621) 504 Such was the glone 

and valour of Huniadcs.. as., procured vnto him the g^craU 

fauour and suffrages of all. 2607 ToxselL Four/. Beasts 
470 The man was pardoned, and the lion was giuen vnto 
mm for a rew'xrd or suffrage. x6io Dgewoov Coui.Age t 
i, 'l^c Quecne, the Peercs And aU the pwple with lowd 
suffrages Haue shrild their Auees. x78aT. Taylor Proclus 
1 . 0 -i-bey openly presaged, that this gift.. vas a futwe 
suffrage of his succession confirmed by divine events. 28*9 
I. Taylor Enikus. viii. 105 -A sj-stem.. which had woo for 
itself a suffrage so general if not universal 
•f 0 . Tne support or assarance of cviacnce or 
testimony in favour of something. Obs. 
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STTPFBAGE. 


SUEEUMIGATIOIT, 


2606 S. Gardiner Bk. We list first to conclude 

our mdgement by suffrages of scriptures. 1650 Bulwer 
Anihropomet. 4 In the opinion of Clarainonlius, the reason 
of the thing gives a suffrage unto it. <*1677 Barrow 
(1686) HI. ii. 17 Precepts are delivered in an universal and 
abstracted manner, .. without any intervention, assistence, or 
suffrage of sense, a 27x8 W, Penn Tracts SVks. 1^26 1. 570 
We herein are not without the Suffrage of the Scriptures to 
our Defence. 

7 . The collective vote of a body of persons. 

1620 Heywood Gold, Age i. i, I choose it as my right 
by gift of heauen, The peoples suffrage, the dead Kings 
bluest. /ZX700 Evelyn Diary^ 6 Jan. 1661, I was now 
chosenfand nominated by his Majestic forone oftheCouncii) 
by suffrage of the rest of the Members, a Fellow of the Philo* 
sophic Society. 1776 Gibbon Dect» *5- F, (1782) I. xii. 3S4 The 
election of a new emperor was referred to the suffrage of the 
military order. 18*3 Bentham Not Paul but Jesns 221 
Philip, ..one of the seven trustees, who. .bad been chosen 
by universal suffrage. 

8 . The collective opinion of a body of persons; 
hence, contextually, consensus of opinion ; (common 
or general) consent. 

1S76 Fleming Panopl. Epist. nr In this suffice or voyce 
of consent, i6ixCoRYATCr«rf///«627 Mercator. .whobylhc 
vniusrsall suffrage of all the learned is esteemed the most 
excellent cosmographer. i 65 z Gunning Fast 79 The 
Apostles by their common suffrage sanctified . . these 7 weeks 
of fastings. 1697 Evelyn iVuttusma/avn. ^40 Head., cut in 
Onyx, comparable by universal Suffrage to any of the Old 
Masters. 1794 R. J. Suhvan View Hat. II. 232 To prefer 
their own judgment Jo the general suffrage of mankind. 
i8Sx Mill UtUitar. ii. i6 What means are there of deter- 
mining which is the acutest of two pains, .except the general 
suffrage of tho>e who are familiar w*ith both? 2882 Kins* 
dale Garfield ly Educ, il 361 He draughted a paper^..and 
submitted it to the suffrage of the republic of scientific 
scholars. 

+ b. Repute ; = OpiNroN* 6. Obs. 

2667 Waterhouse Narr, Fire in London 90 She hath the 
suffrage abroad to be one of the most August . . Governments 
in the world. 

9 . The casting of a vote, voting ; the exercise of 
a right to vote ; election by voting. 

i65s Manley Groiiu^ Low C. Wars 907 They. .should 
have right of suffrage in their Dycts and Assemblies. 2667 
Milton P. L, ii. 415 Here he had need All circumspection, 
and wee now no Itss Cnoice in our suffrage. 1709 STRvrR 
Ann. .ff^.I.xxix. 299 They went to theSuff^ragein the After- 
noon, and such of the House as were against the Six 
Articles.. carried it, 1750-7* J. Adams tr. jnoft ff (Jlloa's 
Voy. (cd. 5) IL 45 In the former luniversityj are chairs for 
all the saences, and filled by suffrage. 1850 Marsoen 
Early Purit. IX853I 300 A successor was chosen by general 
suffrage. 2887 Lowell Democracy etc. 32 The nght of 
suffrage Is not valued when indiscriminately bestowedl 
1 * iO. A. voice or voting power in a matter. Ohz, 
axfiS* Heylin Laud {t66’^) 375 The Covenanters had so 
laid the Plot, that none but tho^e of their own Party should 
have Suffrage in it. 2673 Lady*s Call. Pref., The Gyne- 
ceuen has still had a rival suffrage ^rith the Senate. 

IL The right or privilege of voting as a member 
of a body, state, etc. (orig. C/,S.) 

2789 Consiit,^ U. S. V, No state shall be deprived of Its 
equal suffrage in the Senate- 2817-8 Cobbett Resid. U.S. 
(1822) 220 Tne suffrage, or qualification of electors, U very 
various. 2840 Arnold l/tst, Rome 11 . 323 The survivors., 
were obliged to become Roman citi*ens without suffrage. 
2857 Latham Black ff While 1x4 No territories shall be 
admitted as States in which there is not an equal suffrage 
of all races and colours. 

b. With prefixed word denoting the extent, as 
female, household, manhood, universal, womanl^s, 
•womens suffrage. 

2798 W. Nases yacohin vi. in AntLyacobin No. 22, I 
pant and sigh for univers — al suffrage. x866 [see House- 
hold 8). 1873 U*® Manhood 7]. 3877 Gladstone Glean, 
(1879) 1. 147 Is not Mr. Xyswe a little hard on the universal 
suffrage of France, when he charges on it a protective tariff, 
seeing that the no-suffrage of Russia has one tenfold more 
protective? 1384 [see Female a. 4bl. 

t Su'ffrawe, V. Obs. [f. prec. or ad. I/, stffrd- 
garj (see Suffeagats).] 

1 . inlr. To vote for or against ; hence, to agree 
or side vjitk, to give support to. 

*5*3 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1614) 97 Neither children., 
nor old men.,wcreallowed to suffrage in these assemblies. 
265* L. S. Peoples Liberty ix. 6oTbey are not to be permitted 
to suffrage in state affairs. 2657 Tomlinson RerujiCs Dtsp. 
237 Yet Matthblus will not suffrage herewith, but contends 
felc.1. *657 W. Morice Coeua quasi Koivn ix. 93, I never 
voted for exorbitant Episcopacy, nor should I have ever 
suffragsd againsta regular^ Ibid. Diat vi. 309 Some, l^t 
suffrage for the Presoyterial Government. iSSx Glanvill 
Van. Dorjtt. 179 What he hath of this, was never learnt from 
hL Hypotheses; but forcibly fetch'd in to suffrage to them. 

2 . trans. To elect by vote ; hence, to give support 
to ; to side with. 

1641 ’hlivto'^ Reform. 11. Wks. 1851 III. 57 As well as 
their worldly wisedomes are piiviledg'd as members of the 
State in suffraging their.. Burgesses. 2642 Ane. Customs 
Eng. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 368 Every particular sub- 
ject who is either present personally, or consenting by his 
assignee, suffraged by himself. 1838 S. Bellamv Betrayal 
17 When the false gcxi call'd Upon her tempest breath to 
suffrage him. 

Hence + Stfffrag'er Obs. rare, a voter. 

2623 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (26x4) 9S Little coffers, into 
whi^ the suffragers which did approue the law did cast in 
the first table ; those that disliked it, did cast in the second, 
lyor Etm. Inconv. Public f( Adv. Priv. Elect. 22 An El^ion 
..is a Majority of Votes including the Sense of a Majority 
of Suffragers. 

SuSca^ette (sofradjet). [f. Sdfpbaoe sb. + 
-ETIE.] A female sapporter of the cause of women’s 
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political enfranchisement, esp. one of a violent or 
‘ militant’ type. 

Altrib. u.«;es, and derivatives such as sufiragettisk, dsm are 
frequent in newspapers. 

2906 Daily Mail 10 Jan., Mr. Balfour and the ‘Suffra- 
gettes '...It was not surprising that Mr. Balfour should 
receive a deputation of the Suffragettes, igoq Atlunamm 
28 Sept. 3^8/2 [Aristophanes) who represented Cleon as 
noisy, Euripides .ns sentimental, Socrates as pedantic, and 
women as ‘suffragettes*. 

SufEtragial (s^fr^-d^ial), a. nonce'Wd. [f. L. 
Siffrdgiutn SuFFBAGE + -AL.] Pertaining to voting, 
2844 Mozley Ess. (2878) IL 40 The two rights, commercial 
and suffragial. 

tSufEragies, sb. fl. Obs. Also 3 -iis, 4-5 
-ijs, 5 -iez, -yes, -is, 6 -oes. [ad. L. suffrdgia, 
pi. of sujfrdgium Suffrage sb.^ 

1 . Prayers, esp. on behalf of the departed. 

a laaS Ancr. R. 22 A morwen, ober a nlht eficr he suf- 
fragiis of Uhtsong, MgeeS Commendacium. c 1380 WycLiF 
Sel. Wks. 111. 259 No prclat may assoyllc, ne graunte 
bcvenely suffr.'igies. *43x-So tr. Higden (Rolls) vl. xps 
Suffragyes doen for dedde men. 1450 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 
188/1 Asolempne Obitc. .tobe..founden with other certayn 
observaunce* and suffragiez. a 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat. 
L Wks. (1573) *7 He shal lye in the paynes of purgatory, 
vntill he be deliuered thence by Masse pence, the Popes 
pardon or certaine other Suffragies. 25^ Eden Decades 
(Arb.)293 Thcy..thinke that the soules of deadc menne arc 
not helped with the suffragies of precstes. 

2 . Votes, opinions, testimonies. 

1587 D. Fenner Def. Ministers 26 Lett him neither be a 
(!k)mmaundef or Lorde, nor a sinue vnto the suffragies, but 
a fellowe S: a discemer. 2593 R. Harvey Philad. 9 If 
nothing be true in one country which hath not suffragecs 
from another Countrey, I cannot tell what historic may 
stand. 

t S'n.'fiuragiii.g, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Suffrage v, 
+ -ING ■.] The exercise of the suffrage, voting. 
2613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (26x4) 101 They also having 
freedome of suffraging. 1692-* Wood Fasti Oxon. 11. 107 
An equal power of suffraging did not now pertain to all 
masters. 

t S nffr a-ginnttg, a. Obs. rare~'. [ad. L. suf- 
fraginosus, f. st^rag/n-, Scffbaqo.] Of, belonging 
to, or affecting the hocks of animals. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iir. 1, xo6 The bought of 
the fore-legs [in the elephant) not directly backward,.. the 
hough or suffraginous flexure beblnde rather outward. 2656 
Blount Glossogr., Stijjfraginous, that is diseased in the 
houghes or pasterns. 

SnfEragism (sr;-frad3i2’m'). [f. next + -iSJi.] 
The advocacy of an extension of the snfTrage, e.g. 
to women (womot's suffragisni). 

2883 Brvcf. Amer. Commto. xciiL III. 301 Women's suf- 
fragism is thought ‘bad form*. 2908 Lit. Guide 2 Aug. 
123/2 He does, indeed, make a remarkon feminine achieve- 
ment In those spheres, but we dare not repeat it in this year 
of suffragism. 

SufEragist (si^'frad^isi), [f. Suffrage + -I8T.] 
An advocate of the extension of the political fran- 
chise, esp. (since about 1885) to women. Often with 
prefixed word (cf. Suffrage sb. 11 b), as complete 
suffragist, universal suffragist, woman suffragist. 

28** Btackw. Mag. XIL 156 If they rome back Universal 
Suffragists, we offer to turn Radicab. 2845 Tail's Mag. 
XIL 67 The Complete-suffragists, will say, that., the 
Leagueare practically admitting the truth of what they have 
al wax's urgro.. - Which., furnishes one reason the more why 
the Suffragists should help the League. 2865 Palt Mall 
Gas, 27 Oct. 5 Ihc anti-negro-suffnigbts in Connecticut, 
1883 AntericoJi VI. 7 Ihe most persistent suffragist claims 
no more than this. 2900 N. Eng. Hist, 4- Gen. Reg. Suppl. 
exxi, The cause of the woman suffragists. 19x4 Daily Mail 
8 June 6/6, 1 am a woman and a suffragtsL 

11 So&ago (siffwi go). Altai. [L.] The ‘ heel ’ 
at the junction of the tibia and the tarsus in quad- 
rupeds and birds, 

x8^ ^?jt.v.Cir.Dict.S<i.r.tz..Sujff‘rago.\n Mammalogy and 
Ornithology, the Joint of the tibia with the tarsus. 2872 Coubs 
N.Amer. Birds 240 The feathers rarely reach the suffrago. 
Suffraine, -ayii(d, obs. forms of Sovereign. 
tStlfEre*te. Obs. Also 5 -aite, [a. OF, 
s{p)uffrete. ‘aite = Pr. sofracha. It. soffratta\-^ 
L. siiffracta-m, pa. pple. fern, (used as sb.) of 
suffringdre to break up, f. stiff = SuB- 25 + /ran* 
gire to break.J Want, need. 

T1490 Merlin iiL 50 Many provcrlees fr/c) and grete suf^ 
fraites suffred oure (orde her ia erthe for oure sake. 2482 
Caxton Godfrey xciiu 144 Vytayll began to faylle, And 
was grete suffrete and scarsenes in tboosL 

f Sofeetous, a. Obs. Also 5 BuffretouE©, 
-ateuse, -atous. [a, OF. suffretous, •aitous (mod. 
F- souffreteux), = Pr. sof radios ; f. suffraite (see 
prec.).] Needy; in want, miserable. 

c *450 A/irr/rw xiii. 201 He knoweth bestc the pOTeand the 
suffretousc. 1482 Caxtok Godfrey odx, 306 The boost., 
were but fewe and suffretoos by cause they had no 5 hipp>es. 
2490— Eneydos L 13 Now was that pyetous cyte..pulle in 
desojacyon suffretous. x4px — Vilas Pair. (W. dc W. 1495) 

L xlL 64 b/2 Tyll that thou haste dystrybuted alle tbyse 
goodes. .to the suffretous, pK>ore and nedy. 

Suffreyn, obs form of Sovereign. 

24.. in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 149 Fyrst hyle to hym 
honowre Ibat su ffr r yn is and socowre. 
f Su*flriate, v. Obs. rare-^. [f, pa. ppl. stem 
of L, *stiffriare, {. suf- = Sob- 25 + friarc (see 
Fr.IABtE).] 

16*3 Cockeram, Svffriate, to crumble bread. 


tSuffricate, v.' Obs. rare^^. [f. pa. ppl. 
stem of L. suffricare, f. stiff = Sub- 25 + Jrkdre 
to rub.] 2633 CocHERAM, Suffricate, to rub off, 

t StifErout. Obs. [app. 1. suf- ^ Sub- 3 4- 
Front sb. (9 b).] ? An altar-frontal, 

2526 in G. (Dliver Lives Bps. Exeter txc. (1861)364 Suf- 
front, stayned dc blodio boKcram cum ymagine Urucifixi, 
166B Bp. Hacket Let. in T. T. Carter Life y. Keitlnvell 
(1895) 49 In velvet, purple and azure, fifty pounds worth.. 
10 serve as paraphront or suffront, and carpet for the Altar. 
a 1670 — Abp. Williams ii. (1693) 107 Paraphront, Suffront, 
for the Hangings above and beneath the Table. 

SufErutescent (sofr«te-sent), a. Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. stiff rutescens, -ent-, f. stif- = Sub- 20 c + 
fntitsuns i-smF.Btx.'&'i. SoF.] Somewhat woody 
or shrubby at the base. 

x8x6 Edwards' Bot. Reg. II, 130 Arctotis maculata. 
White tawny-stained suffrulesccnt Arctotis. 2829 Loudon 
Encycl. Plants (2836) 729 Stem suffrulesccnt. 1880 A. Gray 
Struct. Bot, ui. § 3. 50 Undershrubs or Suffruticose plants, 
are woody plants of humble stature... If less decidedly 
woody, they are termed Suffrutescent. 

Il SufiSnites: (su'frwteks). Hot. PI. suffrutices 
(sufr/ 7 'tisrz) ; also 7 erron. -ages (but cf. Fruit- 
age 3). [mod.L,, f. stiff- = Sub- 22 + Frutex-] 
A plant having a woody base, but a herbaceous 
annual growth above. 

2567 Maplet Gk Forest 27 A fourth kind [of plant) which 
they calSuffutrex (sic] a mean betwenc the Herbc and the 
shrub, 2692 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 254 Odoriferous and 
ever-green Shrubs and Suffrutices. a t^jdb Evelyn Silva 
(1776) 509 Herbaceous Suffrutages. 27*6 Diet. Rust, (ed, 3), 
Sufirutex, Ls a low Woody perennial Plant, that sends out no 
leaves from its Roots ; and beginning to be branch'd from 
the very bottom of the Stalk, as Lavender, Sage, Rue, and 
the like. x866 in Treas. Bot. 

t SufErnti’ceous, -ious, a. Sot. Obs. [f. mod. 
L. stffrutic- (see prec.) + -eods, -iods.] = next. 

1657 'roMLiKSON Renods Disp. 283 Kermcs..is the name 
of a Suffruliceous PlanL 2657 Physical Diet., Sufiruttcious, 
betw'een a shrub and an herb, 

STiffimticose (sDfn 7 *tikims), fl. Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. suffrulicdstis, f. suffrutic-, Sdffrutex + - 03 E.] 
Of the character of a sufTmtex ; woody at the base 
but herbaceous above. 

2703 Martvk Lang. Bot., Suffruticosus, Suffruticose, 
Undershrubby. 184* Loudon Suburban Hori. 430 Rasp- 
berries being suffruticose plants. 284* Brands Diet. Set. 
etc. s. V., Lavender is an lastance of a suffruticose plant, 
2876 Harley Mat, Med. (cd. 6) 362 Litmus Lichens are rigid 
suffruticose lichens. 

So f Stiffm'ticons a. Obs. tare. 

2776 J, Lee Introd.Bot. Explan.Terms 37B Sujpniiicosus, 
sufmiticous, half-shrubby. 

t Suffu'lce, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. sttffulcire, f. 
suff - Sub- 25 -f futcire to prop, but ? confused 
with suffarcindre to stuff.] trans. To stuff. 

*599 A, M. tr. Gabelhouer'sBk, Pkysteke 206/2 For Aslh- 
ma-sye..'3’ake 14 or 15 figges, suffulce, or fille the same 
with Mustard seed. Ibid. 122/2 Gird the bodye..with the 
suffulced little plllowes. 

t Suffa lt, V. Obs. rard~~^. [f. L. suffult-, pa: 
ppl. stem of snffttlcire (see ' prec.).] trans. To 
support, 

c 1540 iT.Pot.Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camden 36) iSiHee minded 
to have suffultid and relived rclligion with his goods. 

SufTolted (spfu’lted), a, Ent. [f. L. suffultus, 
pa, pple, of suffttlctre (see above) + -ed.] See quot. 

18*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlvi. 287 SufTulled Fupll 
{Pupilta sufulta). When the pupil .shades into another 
colour. 

tSnffa'me, Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. *sufftl- 
mdre, f. stff = SUB- 2, 25 + ffwidre to Fume.] 
trans. To suffamigate. Hence +StifiPa*me sb., a 
suffumigalion. 

2540 R, Jonas Byrth ATankynde 19 b. It shalbc ako verye 
profylable for her to suffume the nether pkccs with muske, 
2656 Ridcley Pract, Physick 20 Resolving suffumes are 
profitable. 

Suffuinigate (si^fiw'mig^k), z'. rare. Alsod/u. 
pple. (.SV.) snlTuinigat, [f. pa. pple, of L. 
gdre,\. stiff = Sub- 2, 25 to Fumigate.] 

1 . trans. To fumigate from below. 

1588^ Alex. Husie Hymns viL 35 Suffumigat with nard 
and cinnamon. 16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wlp. (1653) 202 
The patients hinder parts well suffumigaied with the same 
decoction. 26*3 Cockeram, Suffumigaie. to smoake under- 
neath, 1910 Kipling Rewards fy Fairies 270, 1 sprinkled 
sulphur on the faggots whereby the on-lookers were as 
handsomely suffumigaied. 

2 . intr. To rise in smoke or vapour. Obs, 

*599 A. M. tr. GaBelhouePs Bk. P/iysicke 210/2 Take 
greene Come or seede, lay it on coales, and it will suffumi- 
gate. 

Snfiami^ation (sDfij/mig^'Jsn). Now arch. 
or JJist. [ad. L. stfftimigdlio, -diteiii, n. of action 
f. sufffnnigare to StTFFDMiGATF. Cf. OF. sub- 
fumigation, F, siffumigation.J The action of 
snffnniigating or lumigating from below; an in- 
stance of this ; chiefly cotter, (nsually pi.) : fumes 
or vapoms generated by burning herbs, incense, 
etc. ; also occas., a substance used for this purpose. 

a. Med. used to produce a therapeutic effect by 
penetration of the body. 

142s Yoxce Seer. Seer. Ixiit. 239 Aftyr that man sholde 
vse suffumygacionya of herbis. .2425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. 
Fistula etc. 74 Afterward be her done sufiumigadoo ox 
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SUFFUMIGE. 

foscatacon. X540 R. Jox-^s Sjrri?. r5 Yf this 

-othj-ase, then s-se this safrunigatiox Take rajirhe, 
grubanura, castoriura[eSC.]. 1599 A. M.tr. GcScIAufT/eT^s 
Ftixsicke 65/1 Let the suffuaiigatioae therofasceade to thy 
Eares.^ x6ox Hoixako PUny IL ExpL Wds. Art, 
r:is:si:cr:^ is the smoke that is recttved into the b^y from 
xmder a stoale, for the diseases of the gats, fuadameat, or 
m^ce. x6c4 Jas. I CezmitriL is Tccaccs (Arh.) 100 The 
stmldaj Saffomisatioa xrhereef [xc. of tobacco] they j*et vse 
against that disease. ^ 1635 Beathwait Amzdian Princ. 
-35? I nijmne by sweating and safiamlgations to extract all 
these viscid and oily humonis. 1684 tr. Bsmt's Mere* 
Cenj^zi, xnr. 494 A Phthisical Petsoa [cured]. .by a SaSu- 
imgadoa of Amber. 1769 E. Baxcroft Gviana 87 The 
Indians. .oftea use it by way of sufiumigaiion, for rheums, 
head*achs etc. xS^s BEO^>7asc Paraalhts in, 442 Such a 
suffamigatioa as, oace fired, stunk the padeat dead 
ere he could poan. 

b. Tised in incantations, in the offering of sacri- 
fices, and in wntchcraft to excite evil spirits. 

1*390, X4..: see StTBFX’MIGATlOX.] 

. *S5s Repl, Harding (x6ii) 427 The Sacrifices, that 

in Old times were made vnto Fides, and Terminus,. .con- 
sisted only m SuSumigatioas, and Odors. 1557 Kiucrox 
Tra^. Disc, uu \xS9S) 153 Diverse sufiiimigadons iaddent 
to wtchecr^te. 16x4 Seuex Titles Hen, 9 To these were 
. .gtuea diaice worship and ceremonies with suffumigations, 
crownes of flowers, and other rites. 1646 J. Geecory Keics 
«5- Ohs. (1650) 97 They curved such a place of the Mooney 
made such a suflumigation, utt er ed s yi;^ and such xrords at 
the grafing of one Tree upon another, xfis* GAtn.E Me^a. 
sirtytn. 22a A sufiumigatioa made wnth the congealed blood 
of an Asse, and the fat of a wolfe, and Stcrax, 1696 Acbsey 
Misc. (1721) 173 E^ Spirits are pleased and allured and 
called up by Sufiunugations of Henbane S:c. stinking SmelLs 
&C. 1830 Scott DetneneL L 46 'Ihe nostrils are made to 
inhale such sufinmigatioa, as well as the mouth. x85fi R. A. 
Vacchax Mystics (xS6o) II. xnt. tiu 179 nets. The sj-mpa- 
thetic influence. .of stones and metals, ointments and suf- 
funxigatioas. 

t c. Rcn. A. fame, >-apour. Ods. 

1557 Maflet Gr. Feresi 72 Sufmaigation of Brimstone. 
asStx H.uusarox 2)^ J'etici. Censerr, (1624] 4^ Vour parlors 
or Chambers being first purged and ajTtd with suSxualga- 
dons. r5r4 T. Adaxxs Di.teiis Bardbei trr. 109 As the suffu- 
migatioas of the oppressed stomach, surge %*p and cause the 
head-ach. x6sx H. Moee Enikns. Tri. (17x2) 5 A little reek 
crsufiutaigalioa. i 

Hence t Suffamigatious xz., used for snfiimiiga- 
tion. 

i683 HotsrEr?rrK>»»yn. vi. xij's SuSumigatious Gums, 
or such as are for Perfumes 

f Suffomige. Ohs, rare, [ad. med.L. su^t- 
rti^um (whence It, Pg. sttffttmigid)., f, suffumigare 
to SUFTUinGATE.] = SurrcMiCATiox. 

x665 G. Harvey Mere, An^l, xx. 243 Dr^dng suirumiges 
or smoak-s are oft prescribed with good success. [1855 Dun- 
CLtsoK Med, Ltx,y Sv^mer.Usm^ a perfume; sufiumlge; 
fumigation.] ) 

+ Sufftrnd, Ohs, rcre~^, [ad. L. stiffttndere 
(see Sdfpdse).] irens. To snfmse, 
x5«f7 Toklinsos Renews Disp, 63 Many stones may be 
iguined..a2d still sufionded with a csrtrin humour. 

*h Suffaratei v. Ohs, rare, [f. pa. ppl. stem 
of L. suffttrart, f. suf- =» Sub- 25-1- furarif f. fur 
thief.J irons. To steal avray. 

X549 E. B txxz BibU PreE. A A vi. If all xuag^rates . , wolde 
. .vouchsafe to suSiurate & spare an houre or ii in a day, from 
theyr worldly husines. a 1564 Becox H'esesnjr Pref., 

(1843) 193 At such hours as I could con^*enjeaUy suffurate 
and steal away from the.. teaching of my scholar^ I 

Hence "f Stifrtira*tloii, a drawing away. I 

1651 Biggs -Vrrr* Disf. T 297 The Spagyrick art. .doth de* 
bilitate many tHngs by a pnvie and insensible suffoiation. 

g Tiff ngp. (s5fi77*z), V, [f. L. sstffus-, pa. ppl. i 
stem of suffurjih-e, f. suf = Scb- a, 25 + fttrMire \ 
to pour.] j 

1, irasts. To overspread as with a fluid, a colour, | 

a gleam of light. t 

a. of tears, moisture. Chiefly pass, ^ < 

1590 [see Suffused xj. 1600 Fairfax 21txjc» xie Lpriv, His • 

eies TOdos’d, with teares suffused. 1754 Hume / f/x/. • 

Chns. /, X. 1. 461 Hamilton long follois^ him wth his ej-es 5 
all suffu^ in tears. 1 7 7 3 -83 Hoole Ori. Fvr. xniE 1x62 j 
Wldle tears his cheeks st&'use. 1797 S. & Hr. Lee Canierb, ' 
y; (1799) 1. 153 His whole frame [was] suffused with a cold 
dew. X838 Prescott FenL 4- Is. xiiL II. 1x5 Every cj-e * 
suffused with tears. I 

b. of light, mr, fire, colour. Often in fig. context, j 

1728-46 Thomsoh .y/rri^ioSS Dark looks succeed; Suf- , 

fus’d, and glaring with untender fire. 17S6 tr. Be^/crxVs 
Vatkek (1S33I 33 To hide the blush of mortification that . 
suffused their foreheads. 18x3 Shelley Q. Meb w. 23 A - 
kindling gleam of hope Suffu>ed the Spirits imeaments. : 
x8i8WoRDSw.iffrr/Lr<?/«KAix.4S Yon hazy ndees . . Uimb- ; 
ing sufftised with sunny air. xS6o Gins, t, i 

184 The glorious light., suffused with gold and crrmsoni^e < 
atmosphere itself, 1877 Bl.\CX Green xxxv. 283 The j 

beautiful colour that (or a second suffused her blushmg 
face. x83z Garden 5 Aug. 1x9 ^x Se p a l s and flowers white, ' 
suffused at base irilh row lilac. ) 

c. trails/, andjf^. 

18x3 Coleridge R’ifhi.stene^^ Ej-es suffused with rapture- ' 
XS4S NV. H. Bartlett B^ft te Pal. v. (1870) 101 Lbe life 
and literature of the nabon were suffused with the>e 
nlsce n c es . 1867 J.B. Rose tr. Pir;y. rSrzeid i6o The crowded 
ranla Of disembe^ied Shades suffused the banks. x853 . 
Kelts RealmaAjL (1876) xo The most commonplace objects | 
being suffused with beauty. 1876 Holland xv*. j 

234 The amused expression suffused the lawyer’s fcce. I 

2. To pour (a liquid) over a surface. (Also : 
rr/f;) Chiefly in fi". context. 

1734 tr. Rellin*sReinan /frV/. (1S27) II I. ni. 32B Suffusing j 
o\cr the study of philosophy the dye of rfietona x8xs i 

VOL. X. 


» nnn. Re^.y C/sruv. 92/2 Water, sugar, &c. from the boiler 
and pans-.saffused thickly upon the trees. xSa9l.TAYL0R 
j Enihus. X. eSa The healing flood of Christian truth shall 
» suffuse itself in all directions. 1B54yr7t4jv.Wgr1c.5fta XV. 
I It. 427 Springs, suffused from higher ground 
j Snfibsed (sSSu’zd)^ ppl, a, [£ prec. -r -ed 
i- Overspread as with fluid, light, colour, etc. 

I *590 Stekser F. (>. III. viL 10 Wiping the teares from her 
suffused eyes, x^ Quari^ Artahis Pariken, xl 
■ ^'*ks. (G.’usar:) III. 204/2 WTiich strongly did importune A 
[ \TOrld of learcs from these suffused ej*es. 1805 Med, jrnl. 
XIV. eox The eyes became more suffused and dulL iS;8 
Browning La Sedsiaz 71 How suffused a cheek Yon had 
turned me had 1 sudden brought the blush into the smile. 
2. Spread over a surface like water. Alsoy^^. 
t 1852 Mrs, Browning Casa Gieidi IVind. l 6x7 The deep 
i look whiA shall drain Suffused xhocgbt into channelled 
I enterprise. 1873 Blacic Pr, Tkstle xxsn. 432 There was a 
I faint suffused sense ofjoy in her heart. 

} Hence Sii£ra*sedly adv.j in a snfTused manner. 

I *895 Meyrick Brit. X^epideft. 461 Fore wi ngs whitish., 
dorsum suficsedly fuscous. 

^ Sttffasioa Csi>*ir7‘59.n). AUo 7 -tion. [ad. L. 

sufiisio^ ’^nem, n. of action f. sujjus- (sec Suffuse). 

J Cf. F. suffusion y It, suffttsioney etc.] 
i 1* The defloxion or extra\*asation of a fluid or 


* hnmonr ' over a part of the body ; f ccszer, the 
flnid itself ; spec, in Old Mcd.y cataract. 

*39 ® TreiiTSa Barih. De P, R, xvil xlL (Bock MS.) An 
OiTiemente \f2X., .helpek ajens suffusion of y^a. 1575 Tur. 
BEST. Faulcenrie 235 Ther is a cataract which doth light 
upon the eyes of a hawke whome we iimj* teanae a suffuiica. 
x6oS Totsell Serpents 209 The braine [ic. cf lirards] is 
profitable for suffusions. 1607 Milton/^, L, 111. 26 So thick 
a drop serene hath qcencht ihir Orbs, Or dim suffusion 
veild. 1674 W. Bates Harsneny Die. Atirib. %’iL 140 As 
j the Eye t^t is clouded with a Suffusion, so that all things 
appear yellow to it. iK3 Boyle Fit. Si^ht 251, I have 
{ obsen'ed them [sc. fl3*es in the eye] to coaiinue many years 
! without being more a bastard suffusion, a'? Pbj'slcians 
I speake, 1726 Did. Rmi. (ed. 3), Suffusion of the Ej-e, in a 
' Horse, is a Sort of Pin and WelC x72SC/:<s.*n.Vrx*£^c/. S.V., 

[ The Jaundice is a Suffusion of Bile over the whole Body, 1748 
I V'. Renatus Dis. Horses 70 A Suffusion cr Defluxioa in 
j their Feet. 1859 Mayne Esepos. Lex. s.v.y .A. suffusion, or 
extravasation of some humour, as of blood in tbs eye. 

a The action of snffnsing a surface with fluid, 
moisture, or colour; the condition of being suffused 
or overspread. Also, an instance of this. 

j6xx Cotcr., Supissiefiy a suffusion, or powring 'TMft » a 
spreading abmad. x6+» H. More Serif ^ Sevi m. iiL 49 
Miry clods of this accursed earth ; Whose dull suffusions 
make her often sowa 1789 E. Daewls^tJ. Card, xl (1791) 
65 In dim suffusion lies 1 be glance divine, that lighten’d 
in th«r eyes. 18x3 Scott Triem:, iil xxx» The golden 
glow, .O’er which in slight suffusion flows .4 frequent tinge 
of paly rose. 1843 R. J. Graves Sysi, Clin. Med. xL 127 
He bad.. a furious aspect, suffusion of the eyes.. and perfect 
sleeplessness. x8^ Darwik EiKciions viu. 2x8 The snffc. 
aon of the eyes wnth tears. 

pf. X676 CuD«*DRTH tnSett, Sysi, L iv. 234 Because he., 
l>^g deeply tinctured, as it were, wtdi the Suffusions of it 
[rc, a doctrine! every thing which he look’d upon, seem’d 
to him colour^ with it, 1^92 .A. Young Trex. France 
1. 23t There b in tbb pain^g such a suffusion of grace, 
and such a blare of beauty [etc.]. 1852 Ld. Cockelt.n 

Life fejirey I, 91 A clear sweet >'c:ce, and a general suffu- 
rion of elegance. 

3. A coloaring or tint spread over a surface, esp. 
over the skin by the action of the blood, etc.; 
freo, a flush of colour in the face^ a blush. 

1700 Dryoen Ovids Mei. xv. 287 The Disk of Pheebas 
when be climbs on high. Appears at first but as a bloodshot 
Ej^e ; And when hb Oiariot downward drives to Bed. Hb 
Ball b with the same Suffusion red. *7xa St ee l e Sfeel. 
Ho, 390 B x Would she not be mudi more modest without 
that ambiguous Sofmaon T 174S Akenside OdcSyAf^t.Snr' 
picioit ii. Already in your eyes I see a pale suffusion rbe, 
1763 PkiL Trans. LI II. 252 He. .had a yellow suffusion 
over hb skin. *777 G. Forster Fey. round U erid 1. xoa 
A beautiful suffusion of purple, x8xS Scott Br. Lanzm, 
ix, The deadly paleness. -gave place to a deep and rcs>’ 
suffusion. 1843 R- J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ^tH. 93 
The tunica was ofa pearl-iihite colour, mthont the 

slightest suffurioo. 

SuSxLSiTO (srn?7*3iv), a. [f. L. suffus^ (see 
Suffuse) -r -rvE.] Tcndin.^ to suffuse or spread. 

1SS9 J. M. Robertson Ess.^ Crit. Meih. 152 Icterest in 
the love-stories and satbfaciion in the minor character- 
drawing have passed into retrospection and suffusive mus- 
ing. 1891 Harpers Mcf. June 65/x Purple and sauroa 
and a suffusive blcxxJ-red flash. 

iH-nfi 1 (Er 7 -fi). Forms: 7 Suffl, 7, 9 Sofee, S 
Sonffee, S-9 Sofl, 9 SoofCpee, Soofi, Soophee, 

9 Sufi, [a, cuji lit. ‘man of wool’, f. 

(_}..<» Pi/” Maigolionth Early Devil. 


(okamir.., 1914. 141). Cf. F. sefi, itnifi. It has 
ien been erron. associated with Sophy 1, q-v.] 
ne of a sect of Mohammedan ascetic mystics who 
later times embraced panthebtic views, 

1653 Greaves Seraylio 178 Those Turks which, .woum 
; accounted Sofees [marf. Puritanc] do commonly rpd, 
they walk along the streets. X796 Morse Ainer. Geef. 
• 571 ^me of them called Sooffees, who arc a wr.do 
tietbts. xSxs ELTHrNSTONE44cc.Ce»^f(*S4a) L InmxL 
The metical doctrines cf the Sofees. 187* how^L 
anfe Prose N\Tcl 5S90 IV. 149 A Soofi who 
arth step of initbtion. 1875 Emycl. Brit. II. 
nsba Sufb sp«sally distinguished themselves bj tte: 

actice of abstinence and solitary meditation. 
itirih. iBxS Et-R***?®TOXEw^cc. 

auty of the Soofee system. xBSS Conoer Syrian 


SITGAB. 


r- A .17 *'*.;* *“= , vue ncxi ' unity WTta 

G<^. the disbditi in ail creeds, [etc.] . . which form the great 

Sufi coctnnes, are purely BuddnbL 

Sufi 2^ erron, form of Sophy L 

7=7/1 The Sophi cr Sufi of Persia. 
Jeic.. \ , The palace of the Sufi princes. 

t Su'fian, a, and j5, Oks. Also 6 Sophiaii, 
/ Suffeaa. £f. Sun ^ -r E-adj. Belonrnng 
to the SnE.s. B. li. A Snfi. 


15SS T. Vashtxgtcs tr. A'AA-ijyr ;>r. ln.xi.ii» For 
thM m ms Arabia.! toasns n-ool is cjlsd Sopbv, thoss 
which are of this sect are called Sophia.es... Ihe icpbiacs 
wiuebe are the PersiaES, weareredde oces [l--. terbaasL 160S 
Fryer Acc, E, India <5- P, 253 One of the Suffean Creed b 
Constiicted Gevemor. 


Sufic (sfl-fik), a. [L Sufi ^ -f- -ic.] Pertaining 
to the Sufe or their mystical system. 

X8S4 ffn;r7r4^.^r;/.^XTlI, 522/2 There are frequent Sufic 
a.Iegones (in the Isi^jiamdmd), Just as in the Makkzax, 
* 9*4 ilAEGOUOUTH Early DeTei.Mehannz. 253Toacertain 
extent the Sufic fasting and simplidty cf diet was b?.5ed on 
medical theory. 

Snfiism (sff^fiirim). Also Sooffeiszn, Sn^rism, 
Suffeeism, Sufeism. [f. Sufi I -r-isir,] = next. 

x8 17 C. M ILLS Hist. MakoT.'rTnedanzsTn 4D7*l'he. . vbionary 
dcc^ses of Sooffebm. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brii. India 1 . 
lot Xhe blended abstractions cf Snfybm and the Vedanta. 
*®54 Lend, Rev. 2S May, Hafiz, with hb mystic Suffeebm- 
iB3off«cy24.5rxV,XL 36S/1 The S>*stem of philosophy pro- 
fessed by Persian poets and dervishes, .b cdlrf Sufiism. 

So Sufii'stic a,y pertaining to Sufibm. 
sIZq Erxy:l.Brii,yA.%^lx The Sufibtic system of philo- 
sophy. 


Sufism (sjv'flz’m). Also Sofism, [f. Suf(i) 1 -f 
-isii.] The mystical system of the Sufis. 

1836 Partinfim's Brii. Cycl. LiL, etc. III. S54 Sufism, 
the pantheistic mj*sticbm of the Ensa 1847 in Wesstlsu 
XS9S £. P, Evans_ Evel. Eihzcsiw 126 In Persia a highly 
mj'itical and poetfeal sofism has grown up. 

Also Sii-fist = SuFll (iiiquot.c//r45.); Sufi -Stic 
c.y pertaining to Snfism. 

1854 Lowell jeum. Italy Prose VTs. xico I. x^ He 
sho^d take hb motto from Bbbop Gollas's ^ Miki est pro^ 
Pssituti: rfs tetbemO n:ori*y though not In the sufi^ic sense 
of that misunderstood Chur^man. 19x3 Eve ry m an 13 June 
efij/t *1116 Sufist oj-stic, Jelalu* d’ Dm Rumi, 

Sofou, obs. form of Sevex. 


ts^, ^5.1 Obs. Variant of Sou sh, 

*57 ® L>te Dedeens 5x1 The Rushes grow ia low coyst 
sugges 1*44 2595. 1610 segs], or waterie places, 
f Su^, sh,^ Ohs, Also 7 fingg. [Origin unknown.] 
A species of flsh-lonse parasitic on the trout 
1653 Walton ArfterxjL^ Many of them [xr, treat] ha« 
Slicking on them Sugs or Trout lice, which b a kind of a 
worm, la shape like a Clove or a Pin with a big head. x66S 
WiuuNs Real Char, 11, v. 5 a. iss- >6 SS Hou#e Amzoztry 
IL b. 190. 1758 BiNNELL.C'Afcr. Tkofnts 176. 

Stig (spg), V. did, (chiefly west-country). .Also 
sugg. [N'^aiiant of SoG r.] To soak {irons, and 
inir,). 


1633 T. Aij.Kiis Exp. 9 Refer ius As land by longsaecing 
i under the waters hath the heart of it eaten ouL 2706 Phil- 
urs (ed. Kersey), To St^y to soak in Water. 17^ 

, Elus Cki/iem ^ Fale Farm. 276 Its spungy, deep Roots 
will sugg, rot, and die here in a few Years. 

Sugan, variant fonn of ScGCAh’ sh. 

Su^ar (fu'gw), sh. Forms : see below, [a. OF. 
pecre (I2-I4th c,), piquerSy zuchrCy sukcrcy north- 
east. ehucrey modj. sucre (from J^lh c.), = Pr. 
sucrcy 1l ad. (prob. through OHG.) med.L, 

succarumy succantmy ad. Arab . sukkar (with 

prefixed article cssukkar, vrhenre Sp. azucar, Pg. 
Gssuccr'), The phonological hbtoiy of the Eng. 
forms is in severi points obscure, (i) The g of 
the modem form (see ^-forms below) cannot be 
accounted for by any kno\^’n OF. or AF. forms 
(but med.L. zugstruvi occurs) ; cf., howe\*er, AF. 
ssgerstainey bforman F. segresiein—GY, secrestain 
(see SetTOh*), and Eng. fegon representing F. 
facon. (2) Tbe quantity of the vowel of the first 
syllable appears to have been variable from early 
times (cf. the spellings suigury sezoger, srukercy 
and suggur\ but the development of initial (si) 
into (J) makes it probable that the long r7 prevailed 
(cf, sure)y and that shortening took place after- 
wards; (si:/*gaj) survives in some north midi, 
districts. (3) The Sc. forms (5) pronounced (sr'ksr) 
show a survival of the short vowel t)*pe from F . 


/kr), but LG. influence is also possible, 
he relation of Arab. Sitikar to Gr. raoa,3 

leace I., sacskarm, SacourUm), Pers. shaiar, hto. 
■kara (Prakrit saklara) greued cr candied sugar, ong. 
)ble, grit (cf. Jaggery), b not clear. Fcnn< representing 
r or other of the RTC found in most tcropcan Ib- 

ices ; c.g. .MLG. sucker, MV^ sucker, sCker, suyeker 
>d. Du. «r£irr), OHG. z-ucura DIHG. G. 

icT), Iczl Sfir, ilSw.szVirr.s.^er «»•. 

■irr). Ut. Kns.'S. ezizr. S«l>. 

At-. TorV. sziizr; Rnrz. tzf.Ir. Ra*. ^.Tr* ^b. 
-r, Bnlg-lWrr, thfWr.] 

, A sweet crj-stalline substance, white when pure, 
;ained from a great s-arietv of plant jnices, bnt 
efly from those of the sugar-cane and segar-beet, 
I formin'' an important article of human food. 

60 
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SUGAR. 


a. 3-4 zuker, 4 *iir, zucur, -er, zuccor, zukre, 
conker, 5 zncre, znccary; § zngere, -nre. 

In mecLL. documents it is often impossible to dcterniine 
whether a form is intended for Latin or for latinized English. 

£2299 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 494 Zuker Roch. 
Ibid, 495 Zuker Marrokes. 023x0 Ibid, 510 In 3//. ctdi. de 
.Couker de Rupe. In 3t//. de Couker de Marrok. 1340 
Ibid. 37 In di. ILzukuremp., 3a!!. 2364iniijro/;, yi’o'//r.S*oo//, 
II. 282 Per empcionem 434 librarum, cum quartario.zucure, 
xlij //. xviijfi 2419 LiS, Alb. Rolls Ser. 1. 224 Kark de 
zucre, xijd. <12423 Ardcrnc's Treat, Fistula etc, 68 
Recipe cynamom [etc.].. to which be done zuccary euenly. 
24,, i^ow/.in Wr,*Wf!!cker7i4//ooa/<o/^o<2Csic], zugure. 

y 3 , 4 sucere, -ore, euker, (seukere), 4-5 sucre, 
5 sucure, sukyr. 

[2289-90 Househ. R, de Swinjleld (Camden) 126 In 
.xix. Ir sucar, .viij.s. .viij.d. ob...Item in .xxix. libr sucur in 
duobus panibus .xvj.s. xj. d.] 2308 Durham Acc, Rolls 
(Surtees) 4 In 2 libra de sucorc, ^d. 2309-xo Ibid. 6, 3 //. de 
sucere. <223x0 in Wright Lyric P, v. 26 Such sucrc^mon 
secheth that saveth men sone. 2340 Ayenb, 83 pet is J>e 
zuete sucre and ofguod ssmak. 2390 Gower Con/, II. 22a 
Whan venjnn melleth with the Sucre And manage is mad 
for lucre. 24.. Langl. P, PI. B. v. 122 (MSS. BR) Sucre. 

0 2440 Promp. Parv, 484/2 Sukyr, zucura. 

7. 4-5 sugure, 4-6 augur, sugre, 4-7 auger, 
5-6 sugonr, (4 Buigur, 4, 6 surger (?), 5 sewger, 
sugyr, -or, aogyr, auggir, 6 eugare, -ir, suggur, 
suuger, 6-8 suggar, 7 shugar), 6- augar. 

2334-S Abingdon Rolls (Ckimden) 4 Item pro surger viij s, 
X d, 2377 Lancl. P, pi, B. XIV. 3x2 The n^eth is swete to 
hesoule, no sugre is sweltere. c 2386 Cuauceh Squire's T, 
606 Ycue hem sugre \v.rr. sugcre, sucre, sugcr], hony, 
breed and Milk, c 2400 Mawdev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Swetter 
pan sugur or hony. 2440-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 
78 Item I layf de suggir. Ibid.^ Di. i lafT de Sogyr. 2491 
in Rep, Hist, hiss. Comm, Var, CoU, IV. air, 6 loves of 
sewger, 20.x. 2530 Palscr. 176 sugar. 2562 Turner 

Herbal ji. 36 b, Thepouder of it [se. hverwurt] taken ^^’th 
suggar, 2^7 Dekker & Webster Horthw, Hoe ii. {, The 
warres in Barbary make Sugcr at such an cxccssiue rate. 
1682 WitniNG in Collect, (OJI.S.) 1. 235 For shugar.. 
00 00 02. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. H'aters I. 73 The like effect 
is produced by dropping oils on suggar. 2788 Cowte-tl Pity 
for Africans 6 How could we do without sugar and rum? 
Especially sugar, so needful we sec? 2898 G. B. Siiaw 
Piaysl, Widowers' Houses 8 Do you takesugar, Mr Cokane? 

5 . .SV. 5-7 succour, 8- succar, sucker, (5 
sucur, 6 sukkoure, suckar, succur(e, 7 sucre, 
8 Boukar). 

*495 Ledger A, Halyhuri&n (2867) 42, 12 II. sucur valans, 
sucur Tacrissye, 2496 Acc, La, High Treas. Scot. I. 
sBjj viij pund and x vnee of succour. 2549 Cotnpl, Scotl. 
XVII, 245 Spiels, eirbis, drogis, gummis, & succur for to 
mak exquisit electuars. 1629 Z. Boyd Last Baiiell 95S 
(Tam.) Poyson, confected with sucre, is moste piercing and 
oeadlie. 2644 Row Extr, in Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc) 

р. xxvi, Twoof thcm.,misb€havlt themselfes..in drinking 
wine, sek, and succour. 2786 Burks Scotch Drink ix, Just 
a wee drap sp’ritual burn in, An’ gustv sucker 1 2852 J. 
Fraser Poet, Chimes^ fas, iii. li, Neeps, like sucker, 
wba’ll buy neeps? 

b. With qualifying adj., sb., or phr. indicating: 
a. the place of origin or manufacture, as \sugar of Alis- 
aunder ( = Alexandria), Babylon^ Barhary^ Candy (cf. 
Sugarcandian), apre Marrokes (=Morocco); 

see also Lisbon? b. colour, as blacky \blanch^ brown (see 
Brown <x. q)t green, white, yellow sugar*, see also Roset ; 

с. iheslage of boiling, purification, or ctystailizalion at which, 
or the form in which, the particular kind is produced, as 
blown, boiled, burnt, caramel, centrifugal, clarified, coarse, 
cracked, crashed, crude, crushed, crystal, crystalline, 
crystallizable, dzed, double.refined, form, granular, .ated, 
hard, high, liquid, Icnv, pounded, raw, refined, refining, 
refuse, sifted, stamped, strained, unerystallizoble, unrefined 
sugar; tamberedyiemale, ntiid, male, pulled, store, 
true sugar, tsugar royal (see quots .) ; see also Barley 
B. 2, Bastard A. 10, Candied 2, Candy sb.^ 2, Clayed i, 
Feathered 9, Loaf-sugar, hmivsb.^ 8, Moist < r. 7, ^iusco• 
VADo, Pearl sb,^ 13, Pearled 4, PowDERfi.* 5 b, Powdered 
6, Rock sb.^ 4 n, 9, Soft a.sj; d. its use, as co^ee, kitchen, 
preserving sugar; e. the plant from which it is made; see 
Beet 2^. 2, Beetroot, Cane sb} 9 a, Date 4, Maple 3, 
Paltvi sb.^ 7 c, 

c 1430 Two Cooherydks. 50 Caste a-bouyn Sugre of *AIys- 
aundre. <z 2648 Dicnv Closet Opened (1669) 231 *Ambered- 
sugar is made by grinding very well, four grains of Amber- 
grcecc, and one of Musk, with a little fine Sugar, c 2330 
Durham Aee. Rollsi^Ms;t.t.fi)^iZ, 2oli.zukur*Babilon. xega 
J Vills 4 - 1 nv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 2 1 2, x of * Barbarj'e sugar 
los. 1607 Marston What You Will ir, Ha swcele, hunny 
barbary suger sweete Maister. c 1430 Two Cookery.bks. 7 
Take ■*'blake sugre, an cold water. Durham Acc. 

(Surtees) 608 It. i lb. suger •blanch, 2r. x-jz^Fam. 
Dict.s.y., To have *BIown Sugar; when it has boiled a 
few more Walms, hold the Skimmer in your hand, and 
having, as before, shaken it a little, beating the Sides of 
the Pan, blow through the Holes, 1843 Pereira Food fy 
Diet 119 When sufficiently heated, sugar becomes brown,. . 
in this state it is called Caramel or *Burnt Sugar. 2553 
Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 41 Suger which cxcelleth the 
sugre of *Candye or Sicilia. 2725 D/c/. e.v.. These 

boilings are perform’d by Degrees.. .Sugar may be boil’d 
till it becomes Smooth, Pearled, Blown, Feather’d, *Crack*d 
and *Ckiramel. 18S4 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 872 Soft 
•centrifugal sugar. 2725 .^<z;//. Diet. s.v., Two Ladles full 
of *clariry'd Sugar are put to one of Water. 2753 Chambers* 
Cyel. Suppl. s. v., *Coarse sugar, in which there is more oil 
than in refined sugar, is recommended as a good medicine. 
2875 KincHT 2443/1 The crystals are separated 

in the centrifugal machine, and sold as a very light-colored 
•coffee-sugar. <11834 In hl^CuIloch Diet. Comm. (ed. 2) 
2095 Different Sorts of *cra5hed Sugar to be kept separate. 
27^ Chambers Cycl. s.v.,*Crude Sugar, or Moscouade, is that 
first drawn from the Juice of the C^ne. 2857 Miller Elem. 
Chem., Org. iu § i. 66 The syrup.. is boiled down again in 
the vacuum pan, and is obtained in the form of what is 


termed ^'crushed sugar. 2867 Chambers* Encycl. IX, 292/1 
•Crystal Sugar. 2839 Uke Diet, Arts 1209 The liquor., 
can dissolve none of the •crystalline .sugar. Ibid. 1203 Not 
only is the •crystallizable sugar blackened, but its faculty 
of crystallizing impaired. Ibid, 1207 Nearly 35 cwt, of 
•crystallized sugar. 1326 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 11, 
28 li. de sucore de •cipre. c 1450 Two Cookery.bks. 95 Take 
resons of corance, .. hlnces, sugur of Cipris. 27SS Diet. Arts 
<5* Sci. IV. s.v., The *double refined sugar of the shops. 
284s Encycl, Meirep. VlII. 498/1 That which is obtained 
from Muscovado, the cry'.tals of which are sweeter, and less 
bard and fine, is named •female sugar. 2884 Knight Diet. 
Meek. Suppl. 872 *Fonn su^ar (nearly white). 2839 Ure 
Diet, Arts 2203 Concentrated cane-juice, containing nearly 
halfils weight of*granular sugar. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIIl. 
22S/X The difficulty of extracting •granulated sugar from a 
fruit containing so much mucilage. 2675 Knight Diet, 
Mech. 2447/2 Conc.s of sugar, containing xoo pounds each of 
•green sugar. 2755 Did. Arts t^Sci. IV. s.v,, They put it 
up in hogsheads, ..under the namcof *grey or brown sugar, 
x 6 z^ Althorp MS. in Stmpkinson Waskingiotts (i860) App. 
p. Iv, *Hard sugar for conserveof redd roses. iZ^ZClutmbers* 
Inform, for People I. 727/2 According to tlic quantity of 
water which any sugar contains, so It is denominated •high 
or*!ow; that from thecanebcingahigheror stronger variety 
than that from the grape, and sugar-candy a higherform than 
that of raw sugar. 1607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts 238 They arc 
scnieclvpon the table, and strewed oucr with ‘kitchen sugcr. 
2682 Grew Musxum ts. ii. ii. 224 By placing a great many 
slender sticks across a Vessel of *liquid Sugar, 1835 Part- 
ingion's Brit. Cycl. Arts ft Sci, H. 795/2 (The key) on 
being.. turned round, unlocks the socket and plug at the 
bottom of the tube, and allows the liquid sugar to flow 
through the apertures. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. VJIl. 498/1 
That which is obtained from cakes of sugar U very white and 
hard, resembling crystal ; it is called ‘male sugar. 2299 
Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 495 In 25 li. de Zuker *Mar- 
rokes. ^ 2340 Ibid, 36 In 12//. succuris Marrok’. 1728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., They strew the Surface over with the 
same •pounded Sugar. 2852 MAYiiEwZo/irf. Labour 1. 204 
•Pulled sugar, orpenides. 1797 Encycl, Brit, (ed. ^iXVIII. 
59/2 After the melasses arc drained off, the sugar becomes 
pretty dry and fair, and is then called muscovado or ‘raw 
sugar. 1722 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs I. 57 As much as the 
•Refined-Sugar w-ants of its first Weight, 184s Act 8 15- 9 
Viet, c. 5 § xo Bastard or Refined Sugar. 2834 McCulloch 
Diet, Comm. (ed. 2) 1089 The ‘refuse sugar.. remaining 
after the process of refining, c 1299 Durham A cc. Rolls (Sur- 
tees) 494 In to //.de Zuker ‘Roch. 1326-7 Ibid. 15, 5 H.Zukur 
de Roche. 27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs I. ss This ‘Sugar- 
Royal is cxtreamly white throughout the whole. 17x4 Fr. 
Bk. of Rates X02 Double refined Sugar, called, Sugar 
Royal. 284s Eliza Acton Mod. Cookerpi xvi. (ed. 2) 335 
The pastry must be . . well covered with ‘sifted sugar. 
1867 Tomlinson's Cyel. Aris^ II. 687/1 A description of 
sugar, called ‘stamped sugar, Is prepared from the inferior 
qualities.. in such a manner as to have the shape and 
appearance of first quality refined. 2728 Chambers Cyel. 
s.v., ‘Strain’d or Brown Sugar.. does not differ much from 
the crude Sugar. iZtz'Hov/h^syxxi Partington's Brit.Cyel. 
Arts ^ Sci, II, 793/2 Water dissolves the most ‘uncrystal- 
lizable sugar in preference to that which Is most crystalliz- 
able. 2834 McCulloch Diet, Comm. (ed. s> 2092 The 
Quantity of ‘Unrefined Sugar imported into the United 
Kingdom. ^2430 Two Cookery.bks, 7 Take ‘whyie sugre 
an caste {jer-to. 2546 J. Hevwooo Prov, (1867) 5 Whan 
time hath tournd white surger to white sake. 2774 Golds.m. 
Nat. Hist, (1824) I, 235 White sugar will sometimes be full 
of maggots, 28^ Tomlinson's Cycl. Arts II. 677/2 nie 
juice being decanted off and boiled down. .furnished a pure 
white sugar. 2834 McCulloch Did. Comm, (ed. a) 2097 
Sugar.. Bengal, "yellow. 

c. pi. Kinds of sugar; also, cargoes or stocks 
of sugar. 

2570 Act 23 Eiiz, c. 25 § 8 The said Acte, .is not meant to 
extend. .to any Wyncs Oylcs Sugers. 1607 [Harikctos] 
Englishm, Docier Ad Libr., Nor of Barbary, Those luscious 
Canes, where our rich Sugars lie. 2695 Disc. Duties on 
Sugars 4 Every one that bath been acauainted with the 
Importing Sugars. 27x4 MANDEViLLB./^<r/. Bets{.ij 2 Z) L 5® 
Decio got five hundred pounds by his sugars. 2800 Asiat. 
Ann. Reg. II. 58/2 Sugars manufactured in India. 2847 
Simmonds’sColon,Afag,DeQ.4i$SugiUshzd^\-ldiiT}t\ytlszn. 
fd. « SUGAU-CANE. Ohs. 

2593 Monday Def, Contraries 93 In Madera, Cyprus, and 
other Islandcs, where the Sugars doe grow. x6^ F. Brooke 
ir.Le Blands Trav. ixi The country abounds in Sugars, 
which they npke great and many uses of, 2785 Martv'M 
Lett. Bot. xui. (1794) 253. 1 have not told you . . that Sugar is 
a grass of the first division. 

2. iransf, and fig, uses, phrases, etc. 

a. fig. or in fig. context: Sweetness ; also, sweet 
or honeyed words, 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus iii, 1194 To whom this tale sucre 
(z/.rr.seukere,sugr€)beorsoot. 24x2-20 Lvdc. Chron, Troy 
X, 2x8 Galle in bis bresteand sugre in bis face. Ibid, iv, 2704 
pin hony moupe pat doth with sugre fietc. C1430 — Mtn, 
Poems (Percy Soc.) II. x6o Galle under sugre bath doubyl 
bitternesse. C1530 Crt. Leve 542 That they be bound by 
nature to discei ve, and sugre strewc on galL 2713 S. Sewall 
Diary 22 Oct., Mr, Noyes.'. said Love was the Sugar to 
sweeten every Condition in the married RelatiorL 2890 
Barrere Leland Slang Did, (1807), Sugar,., {Amur.) 
flattery, praise, gammon. 2895 Corstk, Mag. Oct. 398 She 
was all sugar and boney. 

b. Proverbial and allusive phr. To be fieither 
sugar nor salt, not to be made of sugar or salt : not 
likely to be injured by a wetting ; not afraid of wet 
Weather. 

ifiooSiiAKs./^. Y.L, III. 111.31 Honestie coupled to beautie, 
is tohaue Honieasawceto Sugar. 1655 MouFnT& Bennet 
Health's Iviprov. 251 Sugar never marred sawce. 1842 
Lover Handy A 7 uiy\,Z^ss^ he’sncithcr sugar nor salt, that 
he’d melt. 2855, 2870 [see Salt sb} 2 f). 

c. slang. Money- 

2862 Cornk. Mag, Nov. 648 We have just touched for a 
rattling stake of sugar at Brum. 1884 Punch ii Oa. . 180/2 


j Political Picnics mean sugar to them as is fly to wot’s wot. 

1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood* Ct;/. Reformer {^xZ(yi) 308 He’s always 
“ got the sugar, consequence he always gets the worth of his 
' money. 

! 3 . Chem. a. In old terminology, applied (with 

i qualification) to certain compounds resembling 
! sugar in form or taste (cf. Salt 5), f Sugar 
of iroiiy steel’. ? an oxide or chloride of iron; Sugar 
of lead or t Saturn (also English sugar) : lead 
acetate. Acid (or esseizce) of sugar : oxalic acid. 
Sugar of milk = milk-stegar (Milk 10), 

2652 French Yorksh. SPazu x. 92 To mix some Sugar of 
1 steel, or steel wine with the first glass. Ibid. xii. 99 Unless 
j it be corrected., with Sugar of Iron, made out of the very 
Mine of Iron. 1661 Boyle ScePt. Chym. vi. 383 Sugar of 
I Lead, which though made of that insipid Metal and sour 
1 salt of Vinager, has in it a sweetnesse surpassing that of 
I common Sugar. 2662 R. Mathew Uni, Alch. § 108. 176 
I It wil shoot into most transparent Christals, which is called 
* the Sugar of Saturn. 2753 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Sugar 
of milk. 2756 Burke 5 ‘k//, IV. xxii. (1750) 297 The 

component parts of this (jr, milk] are water, oil, ancf a sort of a • 
j very sweet salt called the sugar of milk. 2776 Edinb. Med. 

' Comm. IV, 260 Six parts of a fine volatile alkali, can be 
I Mturated with one of the acid of .sugar. 2800 B. Moselev 
I Treat. Sugar (ed. 2) 212 The acid thus obtained I call acid 
\ of sugar.. because sugar affords it more pure.. than .'my 
other iiuitter hitherto tried. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. XXV. 314 In Egypt acetate of lead, under the name of 
English sugar, is in great request for making eye-water. 
2859 Mayne Expos, Lex. 1225/2 Acid of Sugar, Essence of 
Sugar, common terms for. . oxalic acid. 

b. In modern terminology, a chemical compound 
having the composition of ordinary sugar and 
forming a constituent of many substances ; also, 
in wider sense (with distinctive qualifying word), 
any member of the Saccharose and Glucose 
groups of carbohydrates, all of which are soluble 
in water, more or less sweet to the taste, and either 
directly or indirectly fermentable. 

Sugar of acorns = Quercite. Animal sugar ysugar of flesh 
cr muscle = Inosite. Hepatic sugar = lAVt-^sugar. Liquid 
sugar, uncrystallizable glucose. See also Aphis 2, Diabetes, 
Diabetic 1, Fruit sb. p, Gelatin 3, Grape sb.^ 9, Invert <r., 
Inverted 6, Liver sb} 7, Malt 2^. s, Manna* 9, Mushroom 
sb. 6c, Nest sb. 8, Potato sb. 6 a, Sorghum 4, Starch sb, 

5 b, Urine, Vegetable. 

Sugar of milk, milk-sugar (= Lactose) is a sugar^in the 
modern chemical sense, but the term belongs in origin to 
the old nomenclature (see a). 

x8z6 He.nry Elem, Chem, 11. 403 Sugar enters pretty 
largely into the composition of milk; and into the urine, 
when altered by disease. 2838 'T, Thomson Chem, Org, 
Bodies 2034 Sugar is the essential constituent in liquors to 
be converted into vinegar. x866 Roscos Elem, Chem, 322 
(i) Sucroses, or the sugars proper, (2) GIucoses,or the grape 
sugars. x8pi F. Taylor Man. Praet, Med. (ed. 2) 777 This 
quantity of urine contains half a grain of sugar. 

xB68 Watts Did. Chem, y .tSugarof* Acorns. ..A^zedOz.’- 
rincsubstance contained in acorns. x^z 6 VLeuky E lem. Chem. 
11.403 ‘Animal Sugar, 2867 BLOXAMC/im. 6x5 Asweel sub- 
stance called inositeorsugar of ‘flesh. 2857 Dunclison /!/<’</. 
Lex.s.v.Saccharum,LiverOT*HepatieSugar, 2B38T.THoai- 
SON Chem, Org. Bodies 636 ‘Liquid sugur was first pointed 
out by Proust.. .It is distinguished from cveiy other species 
of sugar, ly being incapable of crystallizing. 2852 W, 
Grecory Handbk. Org, Chem. 370 Inosite or sugar of 
‘muscle. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex., Sugar, muscle. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. altrib. Of, pertaining to, 
derived or made from, connected with sugar or the 
sugar-cane, belonging to or involved in the culti- 
vation or manufacture of sugar, as sugar-adultcra- 
tioKi ’barrel, ^basin, -beer, -boilery, -bounty, -culture, 
etc, ; also, producing sugar, as sugar-climate, 
-colony (hence -colonist), estate, -island (^islander). 

2856 Orr's Circ, Sci,, Pract. Chem. 409 Any processes, .of 
‘sugar adulteration. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. hi. hi. i, ‘Sugar- 
barrels rolled forth inio^ the street, 2852^ Catal, Great 
Exhib, HI. 755/1 Two satin-wood ‘sugar-basins, xE^ C. R. 
Markham Peruv, Bark xvi. 160 This ‘sugar-beer is called 
I huarttpu, 2792 {title) Remarks on the New ‘Sugar Bill. 
2848 Ld. G. Bentinck in Disraeli Life (1905) 375 Six days* 
discussion on the sugar bill. <r 2774^ R. Fergusson Rising 
of Session xi. Poems (1789) 47 In wine the ‘sucker biskets 
soom As light’s a flee. 1837 Qkvaxxx. Fr.Rcv. ii. v. iv, 

Of ‘sugar-bolleries, plantations, furniture. 2840 R. Ellis 
Customs IV. 243 marg, ‘Sugar Bounty. 2888 Pall Mall 
Caz, 14 Apr. X0/2 The International Conference upon Sugar 
Bounties, 2822 Ainslie Land of Burns 232 Cadging about 
the track-pats, pouries an’ ‘succor bowls. *^34 Maria 
Edgeworth Helen xxxvi, She set sugar-bowl and cream 
beforehim. 16^ Holme <4 2'/;«>;<?^iH.xxii.(RoxK)28i Sugar 
Boylers Instruments.. a ‘sugar brush. x86r Thackeray 
Four Georges t. 26 In the ‘sugar-chamber there were four 
pastrycooks. 2830 T. Burges Debates in Congress 10 May 
929 Men have . , emigrated from South Carolina to the ‘sugar 
climate. .of Louisiana. 2839 Uhb Diet. Arts 2203 Our 
‘sugar colonists. 2702 "Lvitrell Brie/ Rel. (2857) V. ip6 
Our "sugar collonies in the West Indies. 2733 .<4<r/ 6 Geo. / 1 , 
c. 13 iil/le) An Act for the better. . encouraging the Trade of 
his Majesty’s Sugar Colonies in America. 1833 Ad 3^4 
Will. lY, c. 56 § 9 The Island of Mauritius shall be deemed 
to be one of His ^Iajesty’s Sugar Colonies. 2591 Exch. 
Rolls Scotl. XXII. 256 For certane ‘succour confectls and 
swcit nieit iumcist to bancatis. 2775 Ann, Reg. 131/1 For 
stealing a silver tea-pot and *sugar-dish. 2908 Daily Chron. 

23 May 1/7 This ‘sugar dust is heavily charged with ether. 

1834 M«<buLLOCH Diet. Comm. (ed. 2) 2094 Mr. Grant’s 
motion for a reduction of the ‘sugar duties, 25th of May, 
1829. 2796 Stedman Surirutm 1 . 314 The ‘sugar estates in 
this colony contain five or six hundred acres. 2870 Kingsley 
At Last X, Managers of sugar-estates. 2623 Dekker 
Strange Horse-Race, etc. Wks. (Grosartj III. 316 Before 
either this Masque, or ‘Suger-fcast come marching in their 
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tree esd lucst aV'cet st^te. tz xjoo y*-v TTw T}t( XT y sj Jone 
3654 A collatisn of eggs fried ia the ^suggar fnmace. 1873 
-KrJiCHT Did. hlcdi. 2446/1 Sugar^Jiirtiac^f one ia waich 
pans are set for boUiag sagax-cane juice. x;%9 Mss. Raf- 
FAii> En^. Hozissh^. <1770) =^5 To make ‘Sugar Iceiag for 
the Bride Cate. 17x4 Obserr. Trade Sujear CclcrJes 5 Ho w 
near the Desolation ^ the ‘Sugar Islands Is at band. 1764 
J. Oris Righis Bn*. Cohnies 20 That.. brutal barbarity 
that has long marked the general dmracter of the '•sugar- 
islanders. X72S Ckastsess Cjel. s.v.. The ‘Sugar Juice is 
punSed. 1^7 fVebsier's Did. {ed, 2), *Su^ar*iei:ie, a 
kettle used ia boiling do’R’a the sap or juice from which 
su^ is made. 1728 CHASircas Cj-cl s-v., Wten it has been 
a__Quar:er of an Hour in the Forms, ’tis cut with a ‘Sugar- 
Knife. iS 0 St}isyiQSDsD:d.Trade 2 C 6 /z*Su^ar-r::ad:iTzery, 
the rolling mills necessary for squeezing oat the sap of the 
sugarcane. 1600 Hakluyt f'qr.III. 71S Hxsowne Ingenios 
or ‘sugar-milles. xSoo B. ilcsELEv Treat. Su^ar (ed. 2) es 
Water or Horse sugar ilHls. 2681 Grew 2 tlzisxwiz r\'. § l 
353 Sal Ammoniac snblim’d In a ‘Sugar-Mould. xSSx 
Bextley ^laiu Bet. 699 Treacle (is] the thick juice which 
has drained from relink sugar in the sugar-moulds. XS44 
G. Dodd Teriile Manztf. ii. 55 Copaer vessels heated bj* 
stoms, like *sugar.pan,s.. 5 :c. xS^9*XEU^L^^*?r Sf.-EasL 
Did.^ Al/eTixgve^ a ‘sugar-paste mace with oil of sweet 
almonds. 1728 Ctt-otsERS Cyd. s.v.. Some have imagined, 
ihai the ancient and modem ‘Sugar-Plant were diCerent. 
2714 Obsere. Trade Su^ar Cclcnies 4 The English ‘Sugar 
Pl^tatioas are upon small Islands. 2S34 il^uLLOCH 
Did. CcmiTz. (e<L 2) 10S7 The^jSpanish sugar plantations. 
xSSx Grew Jfxuzam IL § m *iL 224 Permitting the 
Molasses to drain away through a hole at the bottom of 
the *Sagar-Poti 2731 Genii. Jfa^. L 237 ‘Sugar Powder 
best S5S per C. Edes Treat. Keaee Ind, (.Arb.) 40 

In the liande of Hisp2na..were erected cS, ‘suger presses. 
3870 Kisgsley At Lad x, A small sugar-press. .under a 
roof of palm-IcaC 1890 D. Davidson Menu Lcng Life x. 
a6i The cog-wheels of the Indian sugar-prases were in- 
'variably cat at an angle of 45®. xt^S Bailey Hozaekoid 
Did. Mm 3b, To m^e all &ns of ‘Sugar Puffs. 1833 
iL Scott Tom Crin£;!e x\-ii Bullock's blood is.. used in the 
‘sugar refineries in England. xS<s Stephens bL. Farm 
(ed. 2) IL 440/a The foliowinganalysiscf ‘sugar refuse was 
made by Professor Johnston. zj£o J. Howard Przsjns in 
Enj^. ^ VAales 71 ‘Sugar-saucers of brass wire. 2805 Dick- 
son Prod. A^^rie. L nog *Ssx_g'ar seam, which consists cf 
Erne and bullocks* blood. 1840 ilArj^VAT Peer yack xllv. 
He had.. worked his passage home ia a ‘sugar ship. x6SS 
Holme Amumry iii-x?dLeSi A ‘Sugar Sh'C. 2853 Watts 
Did. ChetTZ.\. 472 Suppose..:i ‘sugar-solution before in- 
versica turns the plane of polarisation, .to the righa 259S 
Sylv es t e r Du Bariaa L^iii. (X641) s6/i The preaous Reed 
VfTieace ‘Sugar sirrops^ in ahundamce bleed. 2842 Fenny 
Cyd. XXIIl. 232/2 Animal charcoal ts ^-aricusly applied ia 
the bleaching cf sug2x-<yn:p. 1693 DSse. Duties on Sugars 
24 This Geaueman seems very untiling to allow xmy ^uag 
of the Merchant to be ccucera'd in the ‘Sugar-Trade. 27x4 
Obserr. Trade S"r<fAr CelenUs 4 Jamaica could sever be 
kept and improved so as to su p p«rr t the Sc^ Trade to this 
Kingdom. 1677 PidL Trans. XIL Sig Vinous shrubs are 
cow coming into fiishlonj of these do some make ‘Sugar- 
wines by art. i8r6 Art cfBrezd/^ (ed. 2) 31 The bmwieg 
of ‘sugar worts. 

b. Objective, agent-noans, vbl. sbs,, and 
ppl. adjs., as sugcr-btiler, •broker^ etc. ; 

also in the names of implements used in mannfac- 
taring or preparing sngar, as sugar^choppo’^ etc. 

i 5 S 3 Holme in. xHL (Roxh.) 279 Icstrcmests. . 
csef uJI to the ‘sugar Boj'ler or Bakez. 2855 Orrs Czrt. SeL, 
Prasi. Cnern. 5^ Iroa-meltc^ sugar-boilers and cooks. 
i 6 S 3 Holms Armoury jiu xxii. (RoxbJ 279 That hut and 
Laborious imploy of ‘Sugar BoyEog,and xefineing, XS5X 
Maykew Lend. Lnbour L 357, I purchased a small tin 
saucepan, a piece of marble slab, and commexxced sugar- 
boiling. xS66 Sv. Reed Hist.Su^ar ^ ^Vh^st the sugar 
bciliag season lasted. xSsS Sxmmonos Did. Trade 3^6/2 
*^Suyar-cne^/er,n small h^chet for breaking up loaf-sugar, 
i8Sx Insir. CensusClerksUzSi) 63 SugarMer eb a n t, Chopper, 
Cutler. 18^ AtibuidsSyii.JIed. Y. 406 A ‘sagar-desmoy- 
ing body or fermcit. 2873 Knight Did. Meeh. 2446/1 
Hersey’s ‘sugar-dryer is for giannlaring damp sugar. 2844 
Breen Si. Lada In x340 the ‘sunar-grower took the 
nlann. 2856 OrPs Circ. ScL. Jfeeb. Pldles. 3^ In ‘sugar- 
growing countries. 2S70 KiNGSLEY^r A<zr/xvi, The pi^ts 
of £ugar-gTOwing..bave been cf late verj* great. 259S 
‘Sugar-maker (see Candiet.]. 2730 T. Short Disc. Tea, 
Sa^ar, etc. So W’rth the Skimmmgs cf the jmee of the 
Cane.. the Sugar-makers feed their SwLue and Poulrty. 
2733 Ckojoiers' CycL Suppl. S.V., The whole art of ‘sugar- 
making, CT the reducing ^-ettetable juices to wi^ we call 
sugar.' 2796 Stedjlo; Sarinaxa L 316 The. .dangers to 
■which the sugar-making negroes are erpesed. 1S39 Dee 
D firi..-?rt2 1200 Each ‘sugar man u t act u rer has a warehouse. 
2747 State efSit^ar-Trade 3 British ‘Sugar Planters. 2807 
Edin. Rer. Oct. 251 The proSs of ‘sugar planting. xSSS 
Watts Did. Chem. V. 354 ‘sugar-produmug 

grass. x 633 ’Sugar refiner (see Sugae-ekkes ak 
Did. Arts 4- Sd. lY. S.V., Our sugar refiners first dissclye 
jt coarse sugar} in water. 2833 Pariin^tens Bnt. 
Cycl Arts < 5 - ScL IL 70^/2 The process of ‘^gm’-refinmg 
is now carried to so high a dc^o of periecuen. 1839 
Ure Did. Arts 2202 It is carious to nnd in the annent 
arts of Kindostan exact prctotj*pes cf ihe_‘suc2r-rc-MS. 
xSjs Knight Did. Meeh. 24 5=/^ '*Sasar.sij:er, a machine 
for sorting grades cf crushed cr grennd sugar a cg a r cing to 


Reed {.titU^ The History cf Sugar and ‘Sugar x:e.wing 
Phmts. 

C. Instrumental and pamsynthetic, ns sugar- 
cured, ‘iced, etc.; similative, as sztgar-cclcured, 
7 -szceet ; also sugnr^/ike. 

xS37 W. Phillits Brit. Btseemyceies 231 Externally 
♦sugar-coloured- 2S97 Daily AVtrr r6 Dec. 7/2 A ‘sugm- 
esr^ ham. xS^ >»eisqn To Dk. Clarense 22 June m 
Kicolas Disf. (1846) VL 453, eco ard upwards of ‘sugar- 
laden Ships. 2879 ymL Chrtn. Sec. Ahsm. 360 Its granular, 
■‘sugar-Hke appearance. 2805 Xclson To X- Dsddssn 


12 June in Xicolas Dhp. (2346) VL 454 More than two 
hundred Sail of ‘sugar-loaded Ships, xfoo Breton Pasgtnis 
Fcel^<afpe Wks, (Grosart) L iS/a ‘Sugar sweete, or bitter 
as the gall, Tis Pasquils hameur. xfixz J. Davies fuse's 
Sacdf.ee “Wks. (Grosartj IL 44/2 And GaU itselfe, to them 
n^e Sugar-sweet! 2906 Kipling in Tribune iS Jan. 4/4 
‘ougar-top^d biscuits. 

5 . Spednl comte, : sugar-almond, a sweet- 
meat consistiiig of an almond coated Tvith sugar ; 
■f traiigf. a stone resembling this ; sngar-bor, 7 {d) 
a sngar-basin or sugar-caster ; ( 5 ) a box in 
which sagar is packed; sugar-bread, a species 
of confectionery; sugar-butter sauce, a sauce 
made ivith su^ and butter ; sugar-cake, a rich 
cake made ivith sugar, batter, and cream ; also 
; sugar-camp b/.S., a place in a maple forest 
or plantation ^vhere the sap is collected and 
boiled for sugar; sugar-caster, -castor (see 
Castop. 2 ); sugar-coat i?., to coat with sugar; 
^g., to make palatable; ejp. ia sugar-coated 
pp/. a. (of pnis) ; so sugar-coating r 3 /. sb. ; sugar- 
cone, a conical mould used in making loaf-sugar; 
sugar-disease, diabetes ; f sugar-garden, sugar- 
house, a sugar-factory, sugar-works; sugar- 
house molasses, a low-grade molasses produced 
at sugar-factories, now chiefly used in the pre- 
paration of certain medicines and chemicals; 
sugar-lime, lime formed in the process of pre- 
paring sugar from beet-root; i’sugar-man, a sugar- 
maker or confectioner; t sugar-meat, a s\Teet- 
meat, comfit, confection; sugar-orchard li.S.— 
ScGAB-BCSH I ; sugar-pellet, a pellet of sugar ; 
i*a piece of sugar-paste; Tsugar-penide [cil 
!NILG. suckertcizii (see Pr^'IDE)J , corrup tly ‘penny e, 
bcrley-sugar; *f‘sugar-roll,(G)?asweeten^bread 
roll ; (^) a sugar-mill roller ; j sugar-snow, snow 
(Skow 4 a) made with sugar; j sugar-snu^ 
a snuff compounded of powdered sugar-candy and 
oilof nutm^s; Tsugar^spar, Tsugar-spixit (see 
qnots.); sugar-stick, a stick of sweetstnff; sugar- 
teat (see qcot. 1S47); in quoL. 1S56, iransf.‘, sugar- 
tongs, a metal implementfor taking hold of pieces 
of lump sugar (to put them into a beverage), con- 
sisting of two limbs connected by a flexible back 
(or a hinge) and furnished at each end with claws 
or a spoon-shaped plate ; sugar-vinegar, vin^ax 
made from the waste juice and washings in sugar- 
manufacture; sugar- wash (see quoL); sugar- 
water, (g) water in which sugar has been dis- 
solved ; (p) see qcoL 1755 ; (c) U.S. the sap of 
the sugar-maple- 

XC94 Marlowe & Nashe/ 7 /<£? il L Wks, 2904 IL 359 IJe 
gice th«« ‘Sagar-aknoads, x68x Gtsrv Jfziant/n zn. § L v. 
256 The S2sar-.Al2ioad..so like to the rongher sert whidi 
CkjafectioDers saraeriaes 122kg, that, excepdng the Tasx, 
DOthiag be Hker. x6*o Unton Inc. (x342) 27 A ‘sugar 
boxe, , . one sagar baxe spooae. 2^ I2ih Ref. Hist. MSS. 
Cemrrz. App. tx. £, z Sccllup Sager boic. 2669 R. Mon- 
tagu ia Bucdeuch MSS. {Hist. 3 IS 5 . Ccaaa.) L 442 A 
%Taegar pot, oU pot, aad sagar Iwx. 2747 xa ^lairzu 
Pcera^ Eddence{iZgi) Hi Silver taiik pott._s3ggar box.. 
si!\-er sal'ar, 2796 Steoman SadTioji: L 361 Piariag ray 
sagar-baies ia the niiddle of a nib, and oa sloas. zS^ 
SiMMONDS Did. Trade 365/2 .S’lrjaT'-ftAr, a load cf long 
case xa ■which Havana aix! sose other sagars are xa: ported. 
2587 H.vseison England xL vL ia Helinsked, Marchpaiac, 
‘Icgerbrcad [eJ. 1377 scgrvd breadk gangtrarod. 1901 
Daily Chron. 16 Nov. 8/5 A Flaai Poddiag, with beaien 
*sagar-ba:ter sauce, after the receipt of Mcrtoa College, 
Oxford. 2600 Pasgitiis Fccles<a}feVi'e^ (Grosan) 

I. 22/1 Such vile cooluacticas such coustructioas uaiie. 
That scale are pcis’ced widi a ‘Sugar C^e. 27x6 W. 
Mostett Hesied’izeso-yr. il 9 This gruatiag Sow would 
soaaer take, And eat a T— d thaa Sugar-Cake. iSoi S. £: 
Ht- Lee Cojzterb. T. IV. 24 Pots cf couscrv^ sagar cakes, 
aadsuch CNher housewifely preseats as. .giadfy theapperires 
coaiiaba to chBdrea, 18x9 Keats OiJ-.o l ii, WTio. .dares 
10 gi'*e An old Uoa sugar-cakes of laiJd reprit\-e 7 2S05 
I PiscE Sources Missies. (iSic) 49 He iafonued me that.. the 

I ' ‘sugar omp cear the stockade was where be made sugar- 
1576 ‘Sugar-castor (see C^stcr® iJ. 27^ Colman Froze 
Sec. Occas. (X7S7) L 25xAqueer5crtof buHdiagMa'ar^said 
; \*ou3g Boaas,— a mere pepp er -box, and tfcere,— (poiating 
I tothe:urTetscf.‘^S2u!5)tberearethesugar-ca5ters. iStS 
I Pollen A.r.c. 4- Mod. Geld ejr .Sxfcrrr lyk. 260 Sagar caster: 

s 2 \’er-gil:, ciased with figures of virtues- zZgo En^. Meek. 

I xS March 620/3 He caa bare his pills..‘iugar-csaied hy 
I any druggist. 1520 J.J. Reeve ia Tier Pa7:dLxj?:q:/ci2 IIL 
j oq The little truth ia it served to sugar-coat audgi%ep!aus- 
I bxiity to some deadly errors that lurked withla. 2S76DCN- 
I CL ISON Med. Leje. 908/1 ‘SugarxNJated pills are prepared 
♦ like the sugaruiumsoflhecoufecrioueis. ry&Wesim.Gaa. 

! 22 Jaa-23/x Who used his great gift of humsuf as a ‘sugar- 
f coatiag foe the grez: thiagsbefcas faadtosay. sZ^OrrsCinz. 

I ScL, Prod. Chem. 410 ‘Sugaroues painted widi wirite- 
I lead are avoided- 2847-9 TcdSsCyzLAnat. lY. l zco/a 
The chemical cechaaisux cf ‘sugar-cisease. 2623 Pl*2CK.^s 
Pil^rinuire (2614) 630 Hb provisious fer hb Icgeaewes or 
‘Sagar-gardeas. 2600 J. Port tr. Leo's Afdea v. 52 To 
c\-ery cf the lageaios cr ‘sugar-bouses.-do brioa^Negro- 
slaves, for the plaariag cf their canes. ^ 2769 A.nr.. Re^. sjz 
3 Ir. I>-nnari*s sugar-house^ ia Elack^ncts, was burnt to tne 
g r ou nd- 2S1* Eejudcenrxdge Fieeos Louisiana (x 2X4J 275 
The sugar houses, .were earily di^ringmshed by the vast 
columns of smoke they scat xtp into the air. x£ 5 . alt | 
AYhttman so Weddn^ Men vi. Poems (xSSS) rro v'mte- l 
J-ad-works, the sugar-house, steam-saws. XS90 Bilunus , 
Set. Med. Did., Trtade, sugar-house molasses, drs xm- i 


SUGAR. 

crystalJizable residue cf the refiniag cf sugar. iBSS Watts 
Did. Ckenz. V. 4^ The calcareous thia s>Tup..b-. filtered 
through^ bone-black, which remerk-es a *rrrm\\ quantity c: 
‘sugar-Ihrie. a 2626 Breton Fi^xrre cfPeure u. Na 78 AVks. 
(Grosart) IL 7/1 Foare sweet Trades hi a Cirie: ‘Sagar- 
. mea, Comfit-mMcers,PerfumersandNose-gay-raaksrs. 2653 

J Holme Armoury lu. xxS. (Roxh.) 2S0/2 A Sugar 
J Lip Bason. 2387 Hohnskeds Ckron. IIL 2492/1 A amst 
snmptuoas banket prepared cf ‘sugar meats for the men cf 
anaes, and the ladies. 1623 WrxHEa.S'a/.^fi, M6 

Sweet sugar meats, and spice. 2848 Bartlett Drr/. A.tner. 
344 *Su£ar crdusrd, a coUectioa cf maple trees selected 
aad preserved ia the forest for the purpose cf caking •u-'ar 
therefrom. 1591 PEsavALL Sf. Did., Alfenique, ‘suger 
pellt:s,Saeearz£’iuien. xSisDE^KZzStrojiseJiorse-Raee, 
eic. Wks. (Grosart) IIL 372 [Dishes] heaped full to the brim 
^th Sag^-pelleu. x%snEd.-K.Rec. L. 517 For 
xng all kinds cf homoopathic medidas the lirrie sugar 
pellets are^ the fiivourite mediae, 2559 A. iL ta C<dd> 
kouePs Bk. Pkydeke icS/a Then take ‘Sugerpeanye as 
' much as is ntcdfclle with Lettish and ftagraat Rcsewater. 

I CX623, x 633 [see PenideJ. 2712 tr. Pemet's Hist. Drurs L 
• 53 Sort,. .call'd Sugar-Penidr, b bc^'d ^ the 

t Su^ar become brittle, 2127 CelL Efi^ants AH 

I them cheer was ‘sagar-rolls 'and tark. 2758 ia 6 ih Ref. 
j Def. Kfr. Rec. App. u. isa A new methed of Casting Guns 
cr C-aaaoa, Fire Engia^ Cyliaders, Pipes, and Sugar Rolls, 

I ..ia dried saai 1767 ia *V. ^ Q. 5ih ^ vil (1502) 14S/1 It 
1 is castcamry with us (at Galus Cxli., Camb.] . .to ha%*e sugar- 
! roll and sad: standing ia the halh 2612 J. Davies See. 

: Felly, To IVerthy Persons ^Vks. (Grosart) IL 64/1 If a 
stoTTue should rbe..Of ‘suger-saowes and hail- cf care-a- 
, waves. 2725 F. Sl.\ee yiKdic.Sii£ars €, I have.,reccm- 
' mended the Use of ‘Sugar-SauST to several Frieadi 2729 
PJdL Trans. XXXV'L 31 Those which they call *Scgar- 
I spars, arc those whose CSystallisaticas are verj’ and 
so 03 crombliag to Pieces have the Appearaace of powdered 
I Sugar. 2732 P. Skat: Ess. Ariif.Pkiles, 226 By ‘Sugar- 
. S;^tbheretmderstood,theSpintpreparedftota the Wasb- 
j iags, Scummiags, Dross and Waste of a Sugar-Baker's Re- 
1 fciagHou^ Aftr/. 33/1 He.. proposed aa 

j inerease of one halfpenny per gallon ca the wash cf sugar- 
j spirits^ 2S23 Hone Ecery^y Bk. I. 51 Their cpnght 
c^'Ziader-shaped show-glasses, coataiaing peppenuiat-cir^», 

. . ‘sugar-sticks, haid-teke [etc], 1914 Checteston Flying 
Inn rxx. 255 When the three boys las: met xa the village 
market-pla^ they were all sucking sugar^sticks, 2847 Hal- 
LTWEIL, *Sti^ar.teat, a small portion of moist sugar tied up 
ia a rag cf linen cf the shape and size cf a woman's nipple, 
gfvea to quiet aa ir.fa.nt wb« the mother b enable to aUex>d. 
2836 KtNE A rdic ExfL 1 1. v. 63 Sugar-teats cf raw meat 
are passed around. 2708 W'. King Ceckery 70 For want of 
‘Sugar-toags cr Speozs far Salt. 2874 Rc*SKiK.^i?r2 Cisc. 
IV. 272 Because people aie now alwaj-s ia a hurry to catch 
the tra^ they Haven't time to cse the sugar-tcags. 2839 
I Ure Did. A.rts^ t Maegar may be dbriagubbed into four 
• varieties,..!. W’lae liaegar. 2. ilalt vinegar. 3. ‘Sagar 
s-inegar, 4. IVood vinegar. xSxz Axin, Rf£., Gem Hist. 9 
*'*5sgar wash* Le. the liquid prepared ia erdv to distil 
spirits from it. e 2430 Tsv Ceekesp'-iks. 7 Take almannd^ 
•‘.an stampe bem, as draw best, with he ‘sugre water tbHike 
y-sow, ia-to a fryre resseb ^ 2450 Ibid, 85 Grynde hem 
with sugoar water into faire mylke. 2733 Chas^ers* CyeL 
SuppL s-T. Sttritr sfirit. Sugar-water, whldi is no otber 
thon tbe water in wbicb the ajEOus, moulds, and ctber 
uteasls, employed ia the refining cf sugar, arc washed. 
2843 Pereira Feed 4 Did iiB Sugar water b frequently 
usM at the table on tbe coatinest. 187s Knight Did. 
Meek, adrjfc A spout for sugar-water (the sap cf the sugar- 
maple tree). 

b. In names of birds, insecis, and other animals 
that feed upon or infest sugar or sweet things, as 
sugsr-czeems, ‘Cszi, <norm\ sugar-creeper (see 
CREZprss); sugar-eater, = ScCAB-BifiD 2, 3; 
sugar-lous©,-mite, (c) a springtail or silverfish, 
Lcpisnui scccknri ; [b) a mite of the genus Tyro‘ 
glypknsoz C/ycipkagus; suger-squirrel, a species 
of fiying-squirrei found ia Australia, which lives 
partly oa honey. 

lEsS OrPs Cirz. fieri, Praci. Chem. 409 The ibeory wbirii 
refims grocers' psem to ibe ‘sugar acams b exceedingly 
probable. vjysPliiL 7>u«. LXXX. 346 Tbe ‘Sugar -Acts, 
so called from thrir ruinous efiects ca the sugar-cane. 2S9S 
Moers Austral EtirUsk 443/0 Ss^ar.Ant, a small ant, 
fcao-wa ia many parts cf Australia by thb name because cf 
j its foacuess for sweet tbings. iSix Skaw firTu firril VlII. 

L 238 ‘Sugar Creeper, Cerihia saeduzrina. 2796 Nemxtck 
I VL 920 ‘Sugar cater, CrriHa^'lsrtrjris. iS^s 

\ Richardson ia EneycL Metref. XXII. 464 '2 Il^tarisda, 
j ..Sugar-eater. 2817 Kieey £: Sr- EntcmcL xxia. IL 330 
' TTie cemmea ‘sugar-louse. 1796 Ncmntch Pc!yy!d.-Lea. 

VL. 910 ‘Sugar Lefisma saeckarina, 28x8-32 Web- 

ster Did., Sv^ar.mite, .. lepbma. 2824 Ogiltie Did. 

z\ Svjar. 7 n£te, a species of -Acarina cr mite, Aearus 
saeekarL 2846 Watexhouse MammaEa J. 331 Petanrus 
{Belidezu) Sezureus, Squirrel Flyi"S*^'^^^S®'— 

Squirrel cf tbe cclcnbts of Xesr South Wales- 165S Row- 
land tn Morifef sTkeai. Ins. 20S7, 1 assert tba t a little^w erm 
b bred ia Sugar, Icag, black as a £ca,. .Eke to a AV eevu; 

I and tberefore -R-e may justly call i: a •Segar-werm.^ 

; c. Ia the names of phints or fruits, so culled cu 
I account of their sweetness or their yielding sugur : 

‘ sugar-apple, either of two AVest Indian trees of 
j the X.O. Ancrjicc^t or their icdL\s,Ar.cna sjuurncsc 
! and JlcUinin Sicberi; su^ar-beau,^ PaattSiid 
j scfcharcius zndFkcsecIus iundus (1S5S Sizcjzon^ 
i Did. Trade); sugar beet, any variety of the 
1 beetroor plant from which szpr is npufacturc^ ; 

' sugar-berry'jlhehforthAmencannettle-trce, Gc^*s 

i ccddcntalis, = liicsEEXET 3 ; sTigar-bircJi, a N. 
American spedes of birch, as Btiuh. UrJz or 
Bdu’s nisrn, &om the sap of which sesar is 
ohtaiaed ; sn^asr’-fnngras, the faagas of ycasr, Scc^ 
cr^ar^ca arezniix; (c) = &ncH!:^ 
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; I b ; (Q Australian grass Pollinia fiilva or 
Erianthus fidvits ; sugar-gum, the Australian 
.Eucalyptus corynocalyx and E. Gunuii ; sugar- 
melon, a sweet melon (cf. F, melon sucrin) ; 
sugar-millet = SoncHUJi i b ; sugar-pea 
(f -pease) : secquots. 1707, 1866; fsugar-pear, 
a very sweet variety of pear ; sugar-pine (see 
quots.); sugar-pumpkin (see quot.) ; fsugar- 
reed [cf. Du. suikc 7 -riet\ = SacAU-CAKE; sugar- 
tree, (a) = SUGAE-MAPLE ; {])) = SUGAR-BUSH 2; 
(f) an Australian shrub, Myoporum platycarpum \ 
sugar-wood = Sugar-maple ; sugar- wrack, Zc- 
jninaiia saccharina. 

1738 Phil. Trans. XL. 347 The Fruit of this and most 
other Anonas are Food for Lizards... Some of these Fruits 
have, from their Taste, been called Custard.apple, *SugaT- 
. apple, and Sour-sops. 1730 G. Huciins Barbados 179 It 
bears about April a great many flowers very much resem- 
bling those of a sugar apple. 1874 Stewakt & Bkandis : 
Flora N'. iPest India 6 Custard-apple (Sweet-sop or Sugar- 
apple in America). 1831 Sir J. Sin'Clair C<jrr, 11. 422 In- 
formation regarding .. the "^sugar beet, will be found in.. 
‘Crud's Economic dc lAgriculture) p. 285. xZZt Enc^'ch 
Brit. XXII. 626/1 The sugar beet is a cultivated variety 
of Beta marilima. 1846 Lisdley Veset. Kingd. 380 The 
drupes of Celtis occidentalis, the Nettle-tree or ’’Sugar- 
berry, are administered in the United States in dysentery. 
.1751 J. Bartram Olserv, Trazr.Pennsylv. etc. 27 The limber 
was "sugar birch, sugar maples, oak and poplar. 1857 G. 
Bird's Urin. Deposits (cd. 5) 398 The penicitlium glaucuniy 
though distinct from the "sugar-fungus, yet is not unfre- 
quenily found associated with it. 186a Ak.stkd Channel 
Jst. IV. XX. 476 The "sugar grass, or sorgho. 2S89 Maiden 
Use/. PI. to6 The ‘Sugar Grass' of colonists, so called on 
account of its sweetness. Ibid. 27 Eucalyptus Gunnii, ..In 
Tasmania this is known as ‘Cider Gum*, and in Soutli- 
Eastern Australia occasionally as the ‘ "Sugar Gum '. Ibid. 
442 Eucalyptus corynocalyXt..Somt:\\mz'i called ‘Sugar 
Gum’, on account of its sweetish foliage, which attracts 
cattle and sheep. x6i6 Surfl. Zz Markh. Country Farm 
19s To make Cucumbers or Pompions sugred {marg, "Sugar- 
Melons). 1629 Parkinson Parad. 525 Some are called 
Sugar hlelons, others Peare Melons, and others Muske 
Melons. 2707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 156 The "Sugar 
Pease, which beingplanted inApril isripeabout Midsummer, 
its Cods.. boiled with the unnpc Pease in them, is extra- 
ordinary sweet. 27x0 Tusser Redivivus in Tussers Husb. 
(1878) 89 note^ Runcival pease find now very little Enter- 
tainment in Gentlemen’s Gardens,. .In their room are got 
the Egg pea, the Sujjnr pea, . , etc. 2866 Treat. Boi. 
897/2 There is a section (of peas] denominated Sugar- 
peasj which is remarkable in that the pods are destitute of 
the inner film peculiar to the pods of the other kinds of 
Peas. *654 Evelyn KqI, Hort, Aug. 72 Pears.. Summer 
Peppering, "Sugar Pear, Lording Pear. 1766 Complete 
Farmer %, v, Pear^ The green sugar-pear. 2833 Dokclison 
Med. Lex. s.v. Arrow Bootf Florida arrow-root is derived 
from Zamia integri/olia or Z.pumila, "Sugar pine. 2837 
J. D. Bortiiwick Three Vrs.Cnli/ornia xi, i83 In this part 
of the country the plne-lTces are of an immense size. ..The 
most gracefufiswhatis called the ‘sugar pine’. xZjt Enrycl. 
Brit. IV. 704/1 The sugar pine (Pinus Lambertiana). 
2903 Trade Catalogue jCent. iJict. Suppl.), Negro or Nan- 
tucket "Sugar Pumpkin. The true old-fashioned black- 
wnrted, shelled pumpkin. 27x9 Quincy Compl. Disp. 227 
The "Sugar-Rced or Cane. 27x7 Petiveriaua 111. 240 
"Sugar-tree, grows at the Heads of Rivers, and near Moun- 
tains. 280X J. Barrow Trav. I. 62 One.. called here the 
sugar-tree, from the great quantity of saccharine juice con- 
tained in the bottom of its vase-shaped flowers. 2866 Treat. 
Bot, iiio/x Sugar-tree, Myoporum platycarpum. 187a S. 
Db Verb Americanisms 418 The Sugar-Tree or Sugar- 
Maple (Acersaccharinum), 2809 A. Henry Tra~i. 68 Covered 
•with the rock or sugar maple, or "sugar-wood. 288a Eucycl, 
Bril. XIV. 29/2 Kelp, .is prepared from the deep-sea tangle 
{Laminaria digHnia), "sugar wrack {L. saccharina). 

+ 6. iny^.Rse, passing into adj. (with superlative 
sugarest^ sug{e)resf) : Sugary, sweet. Ohs. 

CXS30 Crt. Love 22 Thy suger-dropes swete of Elicon 
Distill in me,. I pray. 1378!*. Proctor Corg. Galler^'lj’w, 
Our sugarest sweetes reapes sorowing sobs in fine. 2396 
Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 119 Here are seuer'd lips Parted 
with suger breath. 2599 — Hen. P, v. ii. 303 You haue 
Witch-craft in your Lippes, Kate: there is more eloquence 
in aSugar touch of them, then in theTongues'of the French 
Councell. 2604 Dekker Honest IVh. Wks. 287^ II. 97 Our 
Country Bona Robaes, oh 1 are the sugrest delicious Rogues. 
2687 in Magd. Colt. If /ns, Jl (O.H.S.) 167 They were 
wheedled. .bj’. .sugar words. 

•fb. In parasynthetic compounds, as sugar* 
chopped, -lipped, moathed adjs, Obs. 

*353 Respnblica iir. iii. 680 A slypper, suger-mowthed 
howrecop as can bee. a 2653 Brome New Acad. 1. i, Do 
you tell me Of your sweet sugar-chop't nestle coxscotnbe? 
2827 Scott Snrg, Dan. Concl., All that sugar-lipped rail- 
lery which is fitted for the situation of a man about to do 
a foolish thing. 

Sugar Forms : 5-6 augre, G-7 

suger, 7- sugir. [f. SucAit j 5 .] 

1 . l2-ans. To mix, cover, sprinkle, or sweeten with 
sugar. 

2330 Palsgr. 743/1 , 1 suger, I make swete with suger, 
sucre. 2626 Bacon Sylva § i6 With Water thick Sugred. 
X73S Bailev Househ. Diet, 3 b. To Sugar Jill Sorts of 
small Fruit, 2806 Southey Let, to Mary Barker, Rum 
and water.. sugared to the utmost, 2824 Ld. Grenville 
Hugos Metriese 87 We now sugar our cups as freely as our 
ancestors spiced and drugged them. 2873 Geo. Eliot 
Middtem. It, When 1 sugar my liquor. 

ahsol. 2834, 2830 [see Cream r. 6^ 

. b, in fig, context (cf. 2). 

26x0 T. Adcott Old Way 9 To Suger the brims of their 
intoxicated Cups, that men the more greedily, .may drinke 
those venimous potions. 264a D. Rogers Haaman 320 


Instead of (Master) call him (Father) sugering the bitter 
potion they were to minister. 2654 Fuller Comm. Ruth 
(1868) 137 One dram whereof is able to sugar the most worm- 
wood amiction. ^2740 (see Sugaring vbl. sb. x], 

c. ifdf". To* Spread sugar mixed with beer, gum, 
etc. upon trees or the like in order to catch moths. 
Also trails, with the tree as obj. 

2837, 2882 [see Sugaring vbl, sb. 3). 2889 Pall Mall Gaz. 
20 Aug, 3/1 They were out late * suj^aring for moths x8p2 
F. E. Beddaru Anim, Coloration iii. 84 Any lepidoptenst 
who has ‘sugared* in the New Forest. 2902 S. S. Sprigge 
Industr. Chevalier\‘n.\ 6 s There are crowds of them,., who 
go out beating bushes, tapping p.ilings, and sugaring trees. 

2 . /ig. To make sweet, agreeable, or palatable. 

X412-20 Lydg. Chron. yV^yProl. 57 That wylh thyn hony 

swete Sugrest tongis of rethoricyens, 1429 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 145 Thy right ay sugre with remyssioun.^ a 2386 
Sidney Arcadia iii. xxvii, The messenger, ..having ever 
used to sugre any thing which his Mnister was to re- 
ceave. 2623-X8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 51 To baite 
the people, and sugar their sublection. 2639 S. Du Verci.r 
ir. Camus' Admir. Events 1^4 Bad love Ls sugered full of 
quaint wantoncsses. 2681 T; Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 23 (X713) 1. 252 Jest. Oh, Mr. Sham’s.. turn’d true Pro- 
testant I Earn. K.ay, I thought so by their sugaring the 
Oaths. [2878 C. GmnoN Abr AV//^ iii, Madam, 1 can 
sugar my pills, but I cannot sugar my words.) 

nbsol. 1604 SiiAKS. Oth. i. tii. 2x6 These Sentences, to 
Sugar, or to Gall, Being strong on both sides, are Equi- 
iiocall. 

b, with over. 

2603 Shaks. Ham. (Qo. 1) 2768 Then I perceiue there’s 
treason in his lookes That seem’d to sugar oVc ids villardc. 
2649 Milton Eikon. Pref. Wks. 1851 111 . 3^0 The common 
grounds of Tyranny and Popery, sugard a Tittle over. 2686 
H. More Let. in Norris Th. Love,tXc. (x688) 2x7 A sin., 
sugar'd over with the circumstance of /ucunduni or Pt/le 
or'both. 2830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 77 Burke., 
endeavoured to soothe down his rugged spirit and sugar 
over the bitterness of his nature. 1849 Rouertson Serm. 
Scr. I. ix. (1866) 152 Names.. with which lids world sugars 
over its dark guilt. 

3 . intr. usually sugar off', in U.S. and Canada, 
ill tlie manufacture of roaple-sngar, to complete the 
boiling down of the syrup in preparation for granu- 
lation. 

1836 in (Mrs. Trailll Backzv. Canada App. 316 Tho^e that 
sugar-off outside the house have a wooden crane fixed against 
a stump. 284s [see Sucari.sc zM. sb, 2). 2884 Blakelek 
Indust. Cycl. 432 If it Is noticed while sugaring off that the 
syrup is scorened. 2892 Howells Mercy 17 Families that 
you find up in the hills, where ihcw'hole brood study Greek 
white they are sugaring off in tlie spring. 

4 . Cambridge Untv. Eoivlng slang. To shirk 
wliile pretending to row hard. 

28^0 BaRU^.RK & LELANO.SV<T/l^i?/V/. (1897) 307/2. ^2894 
Daily Nezvs 6 Feb. 3/5 Now do look alive, number ninety 
and five, You’re ‘sugaring*. 2898 Blacktv. Mag. Jan. 48 
Don’t sugar— four. 

Sxi*gar-ba*ker. [Cf. Dn. smkerhakher, G, 
zttckerbdeker.'] 

+ 1 . A confectioner. Obs. 

2630 Comenius* yanna Ling. § 408 The Sugar baker make’s 
readie sweet-meats. 

2 . A sugar-refiner. Obs. cxc. //Ist, 
xSQSHoLhxr.Armourytu. xxiLlRoxUlsSilhecoatorArmes 
of theSugar bakersor Refiners. x 727 DeFoeA‘//c. Tradesnu 
iv. (1842) 1.26, I haveseenaconfectioner turn a sugar-baker. 
2777 Sheridan Ech. Scand. 11. ii, Her mother was a Welsh 
milliner and her fatlicr a sugarbaker at Bristol. 2834 Brit, 
Husb. I. 426 Sugar-bakers’ scum is the skimmlngs of the 
sugar during the operation of refining. 2836-7 Dicken s Sk. 
Boz, 7Vr/rxx,Mr. Gabriel Parsons. .was a rich Migar-baker, 
and mistook rudeness for honesty. 2858 Simmonds Diet, 
Trade. 

So Su’g’ar-baJkeliouBeja sugar-refiner)'; Su-^ar- 
baikery, (r?) a sugar-refinery; {ff) the occupation 
of a sugar-refiner ; Su’gar-Tja-king vbl. sb, 

18x5 Ann. Reg., Chron, 92 A "sugar bakehouse. 1794 De- 
bates U.S, Congress 3 May (2849) 635 There were only seven- 
teen "sugar-bakeries in the United Stales, i860 Thackeray 
Level i. (1S61) 43 He had embarked in many businesses be- 
sides the paternal sugar-bakery. 2724 Pr. Bk. 0/ Rates 103 
The .said Manufacture of "Sugar-Baking and Refining in 
France. 2805 Forsyth Beauties Scot, III. 36 There are few 
manufacture.s iiere {sc. Greenock) carried on., excepting of 
cordage, .sugar-baking, and some few others. 2902 Eneycl. 
Brit, XXXllI. 48/x In former days, when refining sugar or 
‘ sugar baking * was supposed to be a mystery. 

■ Su'gar-bird. [G. zucka-vogel is used in senses 
I and 2. Sense 3 is after Du. A name 

applied to various small birds which feed (or were 
supposed to feed) on the nectar of flowers. 

+ 1 . = Cajtaiiv-bird. Obs. . 

1688 Holme Armoury ii. xu 242/2 The Canary Bird, or 
Sugar Bird, .is as big as a common Titmouse. 

2 . A bird of the genus Certhiola, belonging to 
the family Cxrcbidx, in the ^V, Indies and S. 
America ; also applied to the genera Certhia and 
Dacnis. 

2787 Latham Gen. Synop. Birds Supph 228 Famous 
Creeper... A Specimen of this, in the collection of the late 
Mr. lloddam, w.-is called by the n.ame of Sugar-Bird. 2879 
E. P. Anim, Li/essss The Sugar-birds, or 

are confined to the tropical parts of America. 2894 Newton 
Diet. Birds lir. 761 The Banana Quit is the Sugar-blrd. 

I 190a Nature 25 Sept. 541/2 A- Blue Sugar-bird \Daenis 
I ctiyana) from Brazil. 

y. Applied to various members of the family 
AWtariniidsz or Sun-birds of Africa. 

2822 W. J, Burchell Trazf. S. A/r. I. ii. 28 The delicate 
I Humming-birds (7>v«A»V/)of South America are, in Southern 


Africa, represented by the Nectariniai, here called by the 
Dutch colonists Suiker-vogch (sugar-birds), from having 
been observed.. to feed principally on the honey of the 
flowers of the Suiker-bosch (sugar-bush). 1834 Pringle A fr. 
Sk. 22 Brilliant as the glancing plumes Of .sugar-birds among 
its blooms. x^o8 Chr. Express i Apr. 55/1 A male Long- 
tailed sugar-bird (Promerops cafer). 

Su'gax-bnsh, 

1 . A grove or plantation of sugar-maples. 

2822 CoorER Pioneers xx. We will stop and see the ' sugar- 
bush of Billy Kirby. 2836 [Mrs. Traill) Backw. Canada 
315 The sap having been boiled down in the sugar-bush. 

2 . [Cape Du. snikcrbosl\ The South African 
shrub Protca melUfera. 

2822 [see SuGAR-DiRD 3). xZl^ Silver' sS. .-[/Wirn (ed. 3) 127 
It covers extensive grounds.. associating with the Kreupel- 
boom, the Sugar-bush and other shrubs. 

t Sugar-candian. Obs. Etymologizing altera- 
tion of SUGAR-CANDV as if f. Caiidia, Crete. (Cf. 
med.L, suenra dc candia, MLG. sucker van kan- 
dea.) 

In^. Taylor (yiei\^r‘V.)PennylessPilgr. (i6r8) F3*Sugar- 
carnon ’ has been altered by editors to ‘Sugar-candian 
*597 Bp. Hall Sat. il iv, If not a dramme of Triacle 
soueralgne. Or Aqua vita;, or Sugar Candian, . .can it remedie. 

f Sugar-candied, Obs. rare. Perverted form 

of SUGAK-CANDY. 

*599 B. JoNSON Cynthia’s Rev. Induct., I would thou hadst 
some sugar-candied, to sweeten thy mouth. 

Sngar'Candied, a. Also J -candid, [f. 

SUOAR-OANDY + -ED 2 .] 

1 . Coated with (fine white) sug.ir ; hence, white 
as if candied over with sugar. 

IS92 Nasiie P. Pcnilesse Wks. 1904 I. 180 Their clieeks 
sugcr.candied and cherry' blusht so sweetly. 2673 W. 
H[ickes] Lend. Drollery 44 'i*hy lips are white as 1‘allow, 
never man did Buss sweeter things, sure theyV Sugar-candid. 

2 . Jig, Sweet, sugared, honeyed. (Cl. Candied 3,) 
In recent use only with pun on candid. 

2650 A. B. 23 We.. accosted them with 

the most prestigious sugar-candid words we could invent. 
2893 R. Wallace in Daily Nezvs 14 July 2/7 Governments 
had generally two classes of friends, the candid and the 
sugar-candied. (Loud laughter.) 

Sugar-candy (Ju gsjkjc’ndi). [ad. F. sucre 
candi (in which candi was at an early date appre- 
hended as a pa. pple, ; cf. 15th c. chucre candit, 
and It. zucchero candiid), corresp. to Pr. sucre 
cande, Sp. azucar candi, Pg. assttcar candi, MLG. 
suckercandi (also -W), early mod.Dii. suyeker 
candye {X)'<i,kandij-suikcr), G. zu€kerkand(y(i\X\ci), 
med.L. succar*candi ; repr. Arab, sukkar SUGAII + 
of sugar, f. e/and sugar, a. Veis.kand Skr. 
khanda sugar in pieces (cl. khanda iarkara candied 
sugar), orig. piece, fragment, f. root kkatzd to break.] 

1 . Sugar clarified and crystallized by slow evapo- 
lation. 

Brown {ox \ red) sugar -candy*, that obtained at the first 
crystallization. IVhite sugar-candy, that obtained by re- 
boiling the former and allowing it to crystallize. 

[X390 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden)^ 29 J*ro vj Ib. sucri 
candy,] 2392 Ibid. 219 Pro diversis speciebus. .emptia. .viz. 
croco, . . gariofilts, sugre candy, sugre caffetin. c 2420 Liber 
Cveorum (1862) 7 With sugur candy, thou may hit dowce. 
c 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 757 W'hot appuls S: percs with 
sugre Candy. [xszoXr. Rentale Jjunkeld.{o,li.^.) 213 Zucro 
candey.J 2584 Cogan Haven IJcalthQxxlx. (1636) 228 White 
sugar is not so good for flegme, as that which is called 
Sugar Candle. 2596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 111. iii. x8o One 
poore peny-worth of Sugar-candie to make thee long-winded. 
x 6 zo Shuttleworths' Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 191 Halfe a pound 
of brown suger candie, xij‘*. x6xx Ibid. 296 While suger 
candle. 1620 Venner Fia Recta vi. 202 Red Sugar-Candy, 
which is only good in glysiers. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 
I. 27 Diaphanous like Sugar-Candy. 2755 Smollett Qttix. 
(2803) Iv. 8, I thought,. his voice as sweet ns sugar-candy. 
183^42 Brands Chem. (ed, 5) 215 Thus we see sugar-candy 
crystallized upon strings, and verdigris upon sticks. 2864 
Garrod Mat, Med, (ed. a) 316 Cane sugar, .crystallized from 
a strong solution with tlie ndditlon of spirit, .forms oblique 
four-sided prisms, sugar candy, 

2 . Jig. Something sweet, pleasant, or delicious. 
2592 Greene Fnrezv. Follie Wks. (Grosari) IX. 294 Sugar 

candie she is, as I gesse, fro the waist to the kneeslead. 1391 
Harincton Orl, Fur. Pref. T 8 In verse is both goodnesse 
and sweetnesse, Rubarb and Sugcrcandie, the plcasaiint 
and the profitable. 1593 Harvey Pierce's^ Super. Wks, 
(Grosart; II. 254 O the sugarcandy of the delicate bag pipe 
there. 28x7 Byron Beppo l.vxx, Oh, for old Saturn’s reign 
of sugar-candy ! 2889 Grktios Memory's Harkbackg^ Lord 
John Russell, to wliom a rap at the University was ahv’.ays 
sugar-candy. 

b. attrib. or as ailj. Sugared, honeyed, de- 
liciously sweet. 

>575 G. Habvev Letler-bk. (Camden) 91 The goodliest 
suugercandye style That ever cam neerc me a mile. 2602 
stud Pi, Return /r. Parnass. 111. iv. 1377 Give him some 
sugar candy tearms.. 2602 AIiddleton Blurt, Master-Con- 
stMle V. ii, No, no, my^sugar-candy mistress, your goodman 
is not here. 2903LD.R. (jOwer AVc. 4- Rem. 149 Tlie party 
in that sugar-candy, cake-like house of wits was a small one, 
1909 Daily Chron. 20 Sept. 4/6 Sugar-candy hymns. 

3 . attrib., as sugar-candy powder, stick ; also 
applied locally to crystallized geological formations 
(see quots. 1778, 1876). 

2683 Tryon IFay to Health XV. (1697) 368 Take.. White- 
Sugar candy-powder one Dram and half. 2706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 77 A mere Sugar-candy Stick, 
in Comparison to his of Nine-Tails. 2778 W. Pryce 
Min. Cornub. 92 A white candied, or pellucid Crystal, com- 
monly termed a White Sugar Candy (Spar) Crystal. 1876 



SUGAE-CANE. 


Woodward GccL Eup, < 5 * tVales 504 The beds at Portland 
and Tisbttry contain beautiful yellow crystals of sulphate of 
barytes (sugar candy stonej. 

Su*gar-cane. [f. Sugar + Can*e sb^- Cf. 
F. cantu h sture^ f de sucn^ Sp. catla de azucar^ 
Pg. canna d'asstuar :\ . A tall stout perennial 
grass, Sacchanwi officinarunt^ cultivated in tro- 
pical and sub-tropical countries, and forming the 
chief source of manufactured sugar. 

African or C/tinese sugar-cane ; see Imfmec, Sorgho b, 
Sorghum 1 b. 

1568 tr. Thevet's Ne^v found Worlde Ixxvii. 196 The stalke 
growelhliketoSugerC^nes, tsSaX. Lichefield tr.C<tx/rt//- 
fudeCs Conq. E, hid. i. .\i.28 By these messengers were pre- 
sented . , three Sheepe, many Orenges, and Sugar Canes. 
c 1592 Mahlowf. Jcm cf Malta i v, 1814 The Meads,, . Instead 
of isedgeand Reed, bwe Sugar (janes. 16*4 CArr. J, Smith 
Virginia iv. 149 TTicir mighty wealth of Sugar canes, being 
first transported from the (Canaries, 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Maudrlslds Trav. 135 Sugar Canes, eighteen foot long, and 
seven inches about, 1779 Hkrvey Nav. Hist. II. 203 The 
first introduction of the sugar-cane into the English Wcst- 
Indla settlements, is said to be in the j’ear 1641. 1832 Veg^ 
Subst. Food of Man 382 The Sugar-Cane. .mu«:t be con- 
adered.. a native of China. 1857 H. S. OLCOTT(r///r) Sorgho 
and Imphee, the Chinese and African Sugar Canes. x86x 
Bentley Man. Bot. 697 Helens saccharatns or Sorghum 
saccharaittm, is called the North China Sugar-cane or 
Sweet Sorgho. 1878 Morley Diderot 1 1, 243 A gang of 
negro-slaves work among the sugar-canes. 

atirib. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Or^. Bodies 625 The sub- 
stances which he found in sugar-cane jutce. 1839 Urg Diet. 
Arts XX95 Sug^-cane mill X876 Nature 14 Dec. 150 The 
Sugar-Cane Disease in the May Ri\'er District, Queensland. 
+ StL'^apT^cliest. Obs. Also .SV, auckar kist. 

1 , A chest for sugar, 

1549 Acc. Lti. High Treas. Scot. IX. 345 For..»reing of 
ane suckar kist furlht of Leytbt to Edinhurght..vj s. 

2 . Applied to the hard wood of various trees and 
to the trees themselves : see quots. 

*545 -"^SCHAM Toxo^lu (Arb.) 123 Steles be made of dyuerse 
woodes, as,.Sugercbeste. xs^y Golding OvuCs Met, ix. 
(1593) 230 Fromunderncathasugarchestftr. rsfis 
Higins funius* Noinencl. 1 w^<2,..the blacke 

alder tree : some take it to be that which is commonly called 
sugcrchest. xsgx Percivall S^. Dict.^ Evano, Ehenus^ 
sugarchest. X609 J. Davies Holy Roode Ep. Ded, 14 To 
Flesh and Blood this Tree but Worraewood seemes. How 
ere the same may be of Suger-chest. 1683 Moxon Meclu 
' Exerc.^ Prlniing rii, I us’d to make them of Sugar-Chttt 5 
That Stuff being commonly wcll-season’d, by the long lying 
of the Sugar in it, and is besides a fine hard Wood. 

Sugared (Ja*g3id),///.tr. Forms: 4-5 snored; 
4-7 sugred (5 -id, -yd, -et, sugird, -uxd, augtirt, 
EUgeryd, 6 -ed, Sc, sug(g)urit, sugorit, 7 
stiger’d, augg’red, augr’d, sugared), 6- sugared 
C7-S sugar'd); Sc. 7 auccred, S-9 suckered. 
[f. Sugar sb, or r/. +-ed. Cf. mcd.L. zucaraia^ 
sugttraia {aqitd), F. sucri^ 

1 . Containing or impregnated ivith sugar; 
sweetened with sugar. 

ri420 Liher Cocoruut (1862) 53 5et sugurt soppes I nyl 
for^eie. 1567 Maplet Cr. Forest Ep, Ded., Ambrosia, a 
sugred and confect kinde of Wine. xsyS Gosson Spec. H um. 
in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 77 The tender floure . . Whose sugred sap 
sweet smelling sauours yceldes. 1577 Harrison England 
in. i. in Holinshed^ Marchepaine, sugred bread [ed, 1587 
sogerbreadl, gingerbreade. x6^ Bacon Sylva § 736 Wine 
SugDNl inebriateth lesse, than Wine Pure, 1633 P, Fletcher 
P/jc.jEr/t»?’««viLxxxvii,Nosugred made confection. x68s 
Hedges Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. 200 Sugared Biskett. X763 
Mills Pract. Husb. IV. 368 Phials half filled with sugared 
water. x 885 D. C, Murray First Pers, Sing, ii, He asked 
for aglassofsugared'waterandamatcb. iSS^/.i'I.Du.vcA.v 
Clin, LecU Dis. JVo/u. xxii. (ed. 4) 190 By the sugared 
urine irritating the skin, 

b. Sugared funtphin ; = sugar-pumpkin (Sugar 
sb, 5 c). 

[i6oa SuRFLET Counirie Farvie 252 To make cucumbers or 
pompions sugred, you must steepe the seed in water that is 
well sweetn^ with sugar or home,. .and so sows them.] 
iS^ De Candolle's Orig. Cultivated PI. 234 The sugared 
pumpkin, called Braxilian. 

c. Resembling (that oO sugar ; sugar}', rare. 

*7*5 Fam.Dict.s. v.PearSt Avery muskish sugared Taste, 

d. Sugar-coated; candied, 'crystallized *. 

1855 Dickens HouseJu Words XII. 133/2 Bonbons made 
of sugared nuts and almonds. *874 Black Pr , Thule xiv. 
228 Her pockets stuffed with packages of sugared fruits. 1878 
C Gibbon For the King iili Pills and words come to the 
same effectinthe end, whether sugared or no. 1892 Garrett 
Encycl, Praet, Cookery 1. 15/* Sugared Almond^ 

e. Smeared with a mixture oi sugar, beer, etc* 

for the purpose of catching moths. • 

1887 CasselCs Diet. s.v. Sugaring, The collector visits the 
sugared trees after dark with a bulls-eye lantern. ^ 

2 . fig. Full of sweetness; honeyed, luscious, 
delicious, a* With lit. language retained. 

1426 Lyog. De Guil. Pilgr, 14287 Flateri’c, *^6 wj'ch, 
wiih hj*s sugrj-d galle, Euery vertu doth appalie. 1523 
Skelton Carl, Laurel 73 Sith he hath tastid of the suS^d 
pocioun Of ElyconU well 1576 Gascoigne KeneltooHfi 
wks. 1910 II, 108 The Sugred baite oft hides the harmefull 
hookes. x6*g Z. Bovd Last Battel 950 (Jam.) All fleshlie 
pleasures arc both v-aln and vile... Beware of such sucCTcd I 

poison. X553S, Patrick XV. (1687) X32 These | 

sugared drops do love most to stay in the solitary places. t 

b. Ofaclions, states, etc. having an attrac- 

tive outward appearance, alluring. 

e X374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 384 So lat youre daunger sacred j 
[p.n sugred) ben a lyte. 1^9 in Bumet HisL Ref, Rec. • 
(i6Sx) Ii. II. m. xii. 369 Her cunaiag and sugred entertain- j 
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ment of all Men that come to her. <1x586 Sidney Apol, 
P ceiryjpth.) 28 His sugred iouemion of that picture of loue. 
c 1590 Greene Fr, Bacon viL 63 Whose face, shining with 
many a sugar’d smile. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iil 259 Thou 
womd St haue. .followed The Sugred game before thee. 1633 
G. Herbert Glance \, 1 felt a sugred strange de- 

ligh^ 1651 J ER. Taylor Semufor Year ii, xix. 248 ! f we 
retain.. any one beloved lust, any painted devil, any sugar’d 
temptation. 185^ Spectator jS Oct., Davies was afterwards 
more successful in hl^ offers of sugared law*. 

t C. Of sound, melody, harmony ; Dulcet, melli- 
fluous. Obs. 

c *430 Lydg. Miu, Poems {^cTcy Soc.) ii To praetj’se withe 
sugrid melody. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvi. 13 A nychi- 
ingall, with sugguric notls new. 1580 Gifford Posie Gillofl, 
Wks. (Grosart) 93 Her sugred descant. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche xi. ccxvii, What Ear could now Disrelish such a 
sugar d Noise as this ! 

fd. Of the tongue, mouth, lips {pccas, of per- ' 
sons), with reference to eloquence or tone. Obs, 
c 1440 Lvdg. Amor vincit omnia v. (MS. Ashm. 59) l^e ' 
^eke Omerus w‘ hU sugred mouhe. 1508 Dunbar Gold. 
Targe 263 Your sugurit lippU and tongis aureate. 1560 
Holland Seven Sages^^ O P.antillas with thy sweit suggurit 
touag. 1573 L. Lloyd Pilgr, Princes (1586) 24 b, Demos- I 
thenes that sugred Orator. 1635 Swan Spec. Mundi vii. § 3 
(*64.3) 348 The harmicsse Choristers, .do then begin to tune , 
again their sugred throats. ; 

e. Of words, speech, eloquence. (The com- 
monest use.) \ 

1^87-8 T. UsK Test, Love 1. iv. (Skeat) I. 34 She.,gan dc- 
liciouslyme (Mtnforte with sugred wordes. <r 1440 Lydg. ^“4 i 
(1534) A ij, Sugred deties of Tullius Cicero. CX450 
— Secrees 220 Thorugh his sugryd Enspyred Elloquence. j 
*539 Taverner Card. Wysed. 1. 30 His wordes were more * 
sugred than salted, more dllectable then probiable. 1591 ■ 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, iii. liL 18 Faire perswasion>, mbet with ' 
sugred words. 1633 G. Herbert This world 

of sugred lies. 1664 H. More Antid. Idolatry x. 140 The 
fair words and sugar’d speeches of that cunning Woman. , 
1789 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Expos/, Ode x, Wks. 1812 II. 236 
Like Children, charm’d with Praise’s sugar’d song. 1863 
Kisclake Crimea (1677) II. 165 The cheap sugared words 
are quickly forgotten. X89X Farrar Dark/u ^ Daxvn xxxv, 
She understood that sugared letter which had summoned | 
her from Antlum 1 

t£ Of kisses. Obs, 

<1x586 SiXiSZYAstr. 4* Stella Sonn. Ixxiit, A sugared kiss 
In sport I suckt. 1599 B. Jo^isoaCjyuthia's Rev. iv. iii, So j 
sugred, so melting, so soft, so delicious. 1658 E. Phillips j 
Gen. Lud. (1685) 17 Kisses. Tempting, ..sugred, !• 
Ilngring. 1 

t g. Of persons : Sweet, precious. Obs, ' 

c 1475 3848 Adieu, my sugrctsuetesouermnlorde! \ 
1583 'Vastnes in Melbancke's Pkilotimus To Author, God [ 
prosper thee (my sugred darling boy). 

Sugariness (jn'gsnnes). [f. Sugaet a. + j 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being sugary; j 
luscious sweetness. I 

X848 Lowell Introd., Poet. \Vks. (1S79) 174 The ' 

sugariness of tamed and cultlv*ated fruit. x8^ Pall .Mall • 
Gas, 26 Dec. 3/3 That ‘sugariness* of diction which has ! 
endeared the author to a wide drcle of readers- | 

Sugaring* Cfa’g^rig), vbi, sb. [f. Sdgab v. + j 

1 . Sugary or sweet matter; sweetening. Also, i 

the adding of sugar. [ 

1740 Cheyne Regimen 339 Novldats in the spiritual Life 
are often gratified with such Sugarings for ilieir EnCourage- 
. ment ; but Bread is for grown Persons. 1887 Cassell s Diet., { 
Sugaring,.. Snsar used for sweetening, Ac. 2892 Daily 
Newsifi Sept. 5/5 The OiUfornia prune . . will keep better and 
longer without sugaring than the latter. 2907 Westm. Cos. 

2 June 2/x The less alcoholic wines of the North, artificially 
strengthened by sugaring. 

2 . (/.S, The manufacture ofsugar from the maple. 
Also sugaring off (see Sug-VB v. 3). 

2836 in [Mrs. TraiUJ Backw. Canada App. 316 ’The best 
rule 1 can give as to the sugaring-off, as jt is termed, is to 
let the liquid continue at a fast boiU 1845 S. Judd Margairei 
II. L (1871) 151 The neighbors, boys and girls, come in at the 
‘ sugaring off’, 287* S. De Vere Americanisms vok The 
verb to sugar off is derived from the custom of winding up 
the sugaring at a certain period. X904 W. Churchill Cross- 
ing XL 136 Then came the sugaring, the warm days and the 
freezing nights, 

aitrib. 1836 [MRS.TKAiLL).5<icixu.C<r/wd<x 156 Till it has 
arrived at the sugaring point. 1897 eUivauce (Chicago) 

8 .Apr. 455/2 The sugaring parts of Ohio. 2859 AUasitic 
Monthly -Apr. 561 In sugaring time. Deacon Abram deliber- 
ately lets five barrels of maple soak. 

3 . (bee b'OGAR z'. r c.) Also ailrib. 

2857 Zoologist Scr. 1. XV. 5649 Sugaring by night b cer- 
tainly very profitable for Lepidoptera, ants and cockroach 
xSSa CasselCs Nat. Hist. VI, 32 Thb mode of collecting b 
called 'sugaring and b somewhat uncertain, as on some 
nights the sugar will be covered with Cloths, and on others 
you will .scarcely find one. 2902 S. Squire Spricce Industr. 
Chevalier viL 270 A midnight sugaring expedition. 

Sug^xisll ts. rare. Also 5 rucrish, 

-ys. [f. ScGAB x^. + -ish 1 .] Sug.'iry, sweet. 

CX450 Mirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 27 Hire speche was 
laweand sort..Ncure fell to sharp nor biucre bot bevenly 
zucrish swete. Ibid. 126 Hb bevenly ruerj's habinges m- 
effable and gloriouse. 

1857 Tail's Mag. XXIV, 6 The latter beingofa sacebanne- 
bh and sugarisb taste. 

Snsfarless SccAr. so. + 

-LEsa.J Without sugar, nnsagared. 

1785 CowPER to Nezvton 27 Aug., AVk& 2S36 V. 253 

Hb dishes of sugarless lea. x2g/6 Altbutt’s Syst. j.'ieif.i. 

408 Green vegetables and sugarless vriaes and spirits, 2B90 
Pall Mall Ufag. Sept. 97 A cup of lukewarm coffee, sugar- : 
less and milkless. . . . \ 


SUGAR-LOAF. 

S'n.'ga,r-loaf, [f. Sugar sb. + Loaf sb,^ 3 J 

1 . A moulded conical mass of hard refined su^ar 
Cnow rarely made). 

I4M Durlutm Acc. RdU (Surtees) S9 In i Sugyrlaffe, 
Poston Lett. I. 236, I pray yow that ye well 
vouctasaff to send me an other sugor lolT, for my old is do. 

1°,*^ (xArb.) 380 Teneriffa b. .a greate byehe 

picke lyke a suger lofe. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
roy. ui. 1. 69 b, Wearing on their heads a hvgh yealow ^tte 
9^ » S“ger loofe. '2604 [? Chettle] 

, Wit of Woman G 4, Giue the gentlewoman a leashe of 
^Selb, to buy a sugar loafe. 2660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. 

I Me^ 247 Gardiner’s watering Pot shap’d coni- 

rally, or hke a Sugar-Loaf. 2707 Lady Grisell Baillie 
.5L (S.H.S.) 69 Forasugerlofe yTs. 7S, 6d. xSooB. 
Moseley Treat, Sugar (ed. 2) 1 13 The blue paper for cover- 
ing sugar-loaves. 2835 App. Munie. Corpor. Rep. iv.28q 6 
J (Kingston-upon-Thames), The High Steward, .b entitled to 
x8 sugar loaves cverj’ j’ear. These are worth about 9/., and 
^e iwually distributed in charity. 2876 W. H. G. Kingston 
’ Banks Amazon 112 The snow-capped, truncated peak of 
Cotopaxi, looking like a vast sugar-loaf. 

2 , iransf. A thing having the shape of a sugar- 

j loaf. a. Usually (see 3) : A conical 

I hat, pointed, rounded or flat at the top, worn 
1 during the Tudor and Stuart periods and after the 
' French Revolution. 

, 2607 Dekker & Webster Wes/w. Hoe v. iii, Do not I 

I know you, grannam? and that sugar-loaf? 

b. A high conical hill. 

' <2 2^1 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 184 Till they arrived at the 

; top of the sugar-loaf, or highest pile of the mountain. 27x5 
I Phil, Trans, XXIX. 3x8 The while Cloud still hiding the 
greatest part of the Sugar-loaf [sc. TeneriffeJ. 1862 Cham- 
( bers' Encycl. IV. 743/2 The rock (of GibmliarJ, at its 
highest point, the Sugar Loaf, attains an elevation of 2439 
feet above the sea. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Donkey (i8i.6) 
30 The outline of a wo<^ed sugar-loaf in black. 

C, A kind of cabbage. 

X766 Complete Farmer 7 P 4/x, I hav'e not one cabbage 
thb year of the sort 1 intended to have; what I have being 
chiefly sugar-loaf, the seedsman having deceived me. 2778 
1 (W. Marshall) Minutes Agric. 28 .Apr. 2777 The savoys 
and sugar-loaves were soon gone. 2842 Lance Cottage 
‘ Farmer 15 When you plant out your cabbages at the out- 
j set, first put a row of early Yorks, then a row of Sugar-loafs, 
j d. A variety of pine-apple, Atuinas pyratnidalis. 
j 2706 Nemnich Polyglot.-Lex, vi, 9x0 Sugar-loaf pine- 
(. apple, Bromelia ananas, 2842 Loudon Suhirban Hori, 
j 600 The Brown Sugar-loaf. 2E85 Lady Brassey The Trades 
I 343 The sweeter and morejuicy ‘sugar-loafispreferred in 
EnglandL 

; e. A species of fossilized sea-urchin. 

2862 Chanders* Encycl, IV. 578/1 Galerifes, [The name] 
popularly given to them. .'Sugar-loaves’, b descri^sdve of 
j the elongated and more or less conical shape of their shell. 

i 3 . aitrib, and Comb, Shaped like or otherwise re- 
I serabling a sugar-loaf, as sugar-loaf bonnet^ button, 

\ cabbage {pkt 2 C),cap, cornea, crown, eminencCi hat 
i (see 2 a), head, hill (see 2 b), mountain (see 2 h'),pine 
j (see 2 d), pippin, rock, •shape, stone, -stump, yew ; 

used for sugar-loaves or loaf-sugar, as sugar-loaf 
j form, mould, paper', parasynthetic and similative, 
i os sugar-loaf-like, •shapedady?,.', sugar-loaf page, a 
I page wearing sugar-loaf buttons ; sugar-loaf sea, 

I ‘high turbulent waves with little wind* (Smyth 
I Sailors IVord-bki) ; sugar-loaf tool, a tool with 
* an end of conical shape used in seal-engraving to 
snioothe the surfaces of shields. 

2885 Dillon P'airhclt's Cost, in Eng. I, 403 I'he high 
*sugar-Ioaf bonnet of the French peasants, 2833 T. Hook 
Parsons Dau. 11. vI, A small while-faced boy, ^vho was 
called ‘page* to aunt Eleanor. .who. .w*ore.. two hundred 
and forty-eight white *sugar-Ioaf buttons on hb Jacket. 
2786 Abercrombie Card. Assist. 230 *Sugar-Ioaf cabbage. 
2838 Penny Cyct, XI, 75/1 Salads go to market as soon as 
they are of sufficient size, and sugar-loaf cabbages succeed 
them. 2B09 Malkin Git Bias xii. L r 3 •Sugar-loaf caps of 
paper. 2885 Dillon Fairholt's Cost, in Eng. II, 237 The 
tall •sugar-loaf crown and broad brim. 2867 Chamber^ 
Encs'cl. IX. 292/1 When it has been sufficiently concen- 
trated., it b run into the *sugar-loaf form«. 2585 Higins 
yunius' Nomencl. 265/2 Apex,,,a, *suger loafe hat: a cop- 
pid tanke haL 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xviii. (i8£o) 402 
He usually wore a nigh sugar-loaf hat with a narrow brim. 
2885 Dillon Fairholt's Cost, in Eng. I. 402 He wears the 
high sugar-loaf hat in which the revoluUonar>' heroes.. en- 
shrined their evil heads. 2793 HoLCSOFT-tr. Larvater's 
Pkysiog. XX. 102 All Indians with fiat or ’sugar-loaf heads. 

28^ Pike Sources Jlississ. (18x0) II. App. 5 A beautiful 
little ’sugar loaf hilt 2688 Holme Armoury iil L ix/r 
They wear their Hats higher in the Crown (*Sug.Tr Loafe 
like), .then Men do. ibid, xxit, (Roxb.) 280/2 A great •Sugar 
loaf Mould. 2866 Chambers* Encycl. VIII. 269/1 Ihe p^k 
called, from its peculiar shapej*f5ugar-Ioaf Mountain. 2837 
Thackeray Ravenswing v. The ’sugar-leaf ^ked 
whether master was coming home early. 2859 r. A. Grii-^ 
FtTHS Ariil, Man. (2862) 96 Blue ’sugar-loaf paper. 2796 
Polyglot.’Lex, \i. 95S •Sogar-Io^ pme. Ananas 
pyramidalis. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hert. iyi UcssCTt 
apples.. ,*SurarIoaf Pippin, Worosley Pippin, xtx* E. 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 3S4 A ’Sugar-Loaf Rock ateve \\aier. 

2852 Burn Naval ft Milit. Diet, il (1863) 276/2 .Sugar- 
loaf Sea- nirr clapoieuse. 1849 CupfLes Green /lanaxiy. 

The War-leaf shape of the headland- 2BS5 DiLLON /Vi/r- 
boll's Cost, in Eng. I, 263 A ’sngar-I^-slmp«d erection of 
red doth. 27S9 J, WfttiAVS Mm, A/ngd. JL 129 J he., 
hard, granulaiS. ’sugar-Icaf-stope. 1876 Dvscus^'iMed. 

Lex!, *SuparloafStump,a conical shape as-vumed b>' ibe 
stump after amputation . .due to excessive musralar retrac- 
tion. 2756 Mrs. Delaney Autobicg. (lEoi) HI. 435 The 
g-ardens seem to be laid out in the dd-fishxoned way c4 
xsince-pies, arbours, and ’sugarloaf yews. 
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Hence Su*g*ar-loafed (f-loaved) ppL a», shaped 
like a su^ar-loaf, 

X703 W. j. Vc.Bntyn'sVoy. Levant A sort of Sugar* 

loaved Hats. 1842 Thackerav Fitz-Boodle's Prof. wks. 
1898 IV. 346 A jacket covered with sugar-loafed buttons. 
1872 Baker Nile Trib. ix. 148 A steep sugardoafed hill. 
1875 Bncycl. Brit. II, 556/x The bassinet was now worn 
beneath the huge sugar*loafed helm. 

+ Su’garly, Obs. rarir'^. In 6 suggerlie. 
[f. Sugar sb. + -ly 2,] Pleasantly, agreeably. 

1584 D. Fes'ner Def. Ministers (1587) 41 To shew how 
suggerlie they dealt with manic, and yet in the end did 
vndermine them, 

Su’gar-ma-ple. Tlie North American tree 
Acer saccharijttim, which yields maple-sugar. 

1753 Cha 77 ibers' Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Ma^le, The su^ar maple 
..grows to sixty or eighty foot high, 1773 ^y. Lewis tr. 
Neu 77 tan 7 is ChcTti, (cd. 2) 11.^72 fiote, A kind of Sugar 
is prepared from the juice which issues upon wounding or 
boring certain species of the niaple*tree, one of which is 
named from hence the Sugar*mapleu^ 1831 E. Foriies Vc^. 
WorldinArt yy 7 il.Ill.Catal. p. vii, The wood of the sugar 
maple of Canada is the bird’s*eyc and also curled maple of 
the cabinet-maker. 1868 Rep. U.S. Co 77 im. ApHc. (1869) 198 
The black sugar maple {Acer sacchari/mt/tf var, nignwi), 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 524/1. 

b. alirib., as sugar-viaple land, tree ; sugar- 
maple borer (see quot. 1882). 

X792 Descr. Ke/itncky 54 The settlers upon the sugar- 
maple lands. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) XVIIl. 63/1 By 
transplanting the sugar maple-tree into a garden,.. the 
quantity of the sap might be increased. 2882 Garden 
27 May37o/3 The Su^ar Maple borer (Glycohiusspeciosus), 
whose grubs are verj^ injurious to Maples. 

+ Sugar-plate. Obs. [orig. sttcre in plate^ 
i.e. sugar in the form of a f 3 at cake : see Plate jA 
10.] A dainty kind of sweetmeat. Also applied 
to a sweet lozenge for medicinal use. 

c\%‘y^DitrJta 7 n Acc. Rolls 521 In 3 A*, zukurin 

plateetaf/. drages..4X,5(/. 1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Cam- 
den) 19 Pro iiij lb. sucri plat, rouge et blank. 2402-3 Me/ 7 t. 
Ripo 7 i (Surtees) 111. 208 Sugur cn plate, cii^o Pro/zip. 
Parv. Sukyr plate, cntstalis, 251 z-iz Durha 77 t 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 291 Pro quinque lib. confccclonum et le 
suggurplaltad -jd. a 1536 Tindale Matt. vi. (c 2550) 

73 To banket \vj»th dew (as they saye) of all maner of frutes 
& confections,.. sugreplate wyth malmesaye and romneye 
burnte with Sugre. 2589 Puttenham i. xxx, 

(Arb.) 72 Their banketling dishes of sugcr plate, or of march 
paines, and such other dainty meates. 26x5 Markham Ettg. 

(1660)92 To make a kind of Suger plate, take Gum 
Dragon, and lay it in Rose water two dayes : then take the 
powder of fair Heppes & Suger, and the juyee of an Orenge. 
2630 Brathwait.^«^.C?««//>w. (1641) IS3 Phi'sicmns (make 
use) of sugar-plates, which they minister to their patients, to 
take away the taste of a more bitter potion. 2^3 Holme 
Artnonry iii. Hi, 85/1 Sufnr plale, is White Sugar sifted, 
^\^lUe of Egs, Gum Dragon and Rose Water o^ten into 
a Paste, then moulded into any form, and so Print it. 

Sti’gar-pluin. [f. Sogar sb. -i- Plum 

1 . A small round or oval sweetmeat, made of 
boiled sugar and variously flavoured and coloured; 
a comfit. 

ai 668 Davenast ^P'^ils iv. Wks. (1673) 205 Some Comfits 
Sir. A mourning Citizen Will never weep without some 
Sugar-plums. 2673 O. Walker Edi/c. v. 44^ A sensible- 
ness in youth for a gig or a suggar-plum, is the same 
afterwards for honour or interest. 1709 Addison Tatler 
No. 148 p II Little Plates of Sugar-Plumbs, dispo.sed like 
so many Heaps of Hail-stones, 1712 tr. Pa//ut*s Hist. 
Drags 1. 2 Use it like Caraway seeds for Confects and 
Sugar-plums. 1828 Scott yr7il. 3 May, Compliments flew 
about like sugar-plums at an Italian carnival. 1840 Hood 
Up R/ime 197 A little whjle ago there were proclamations 
in the papers against poison-coloured sugar-plums. 1859 
Botd Recr, Cotttitry Parson vi. 109 Sugar-plums, .damage 
the teeth. 1908 (Miss Fowler) Betw. Tre/it 4- Anchchne 
378, I can see now the sugar-plums, with wire stalks. 

2 . fig. Something very pleasing or agreeable, esp, 
^Yhen given as a sop or bribe. 

1608 Dekker Lanth. 4- Ca/tdle-Li. ^Vks. (Grosart) III. 
270 By stopping the Constables mouth with sugar-plummes 
(thats to say,) whilst she poisons him with sweete wordes. 
*641 J. Jackson 'pTnie Evang. T. 11. 129 With a perfumed 
Comfite, or a Sugar-plumbe in their mouth, that G, with a 
word of piety. 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Co7tv. 70 Thus you 
leave them with a small sugar-plumb in their mouth. 2789 
{title) The Sugar Plumb; or, sweet amusements for leisure 
hours. 1813 Mrs. Jackson in Sir G. Jackson's Diaries 4- 
Lett. (1873) II. 7 The little sugar-plum, in the shape of a 
small pension, they have put into your mouth. x8i8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxxviii, Her zeal for inquiry slaked for the pre- 
sent by the dexterous administration of this sugar plum. 
2867 Trollope Ckron. Barset I. xxiv. 204 An artist, .whom 
the rich English world was beginning to pet and pelt with 
gilt sugar-plums. 1883 Reade Many a Slip in liarpeds 
Mag. Dec. 136/2^ Whilst he delivered these sugar-plums he 
did not look her in the face. 

+ 3 . transfi, a. A kind of fossil. Obs. 

x68x Grew §Lv. 296 A Great Tihuline Sugar- 

plum. (Cf. 0:1700 E\xlyn Diary 20 June 1644, An hard 
stone, which hangs about like icicles, having many others in 
the form of comfitures and sugar plums as wee call them.) 
i*b. A kind of knotting. Obs. 

1750 Mrs. DelanyZ^ ^ Corr. (1861) II. 607, I cannot 
promise too much for you till I have finished a plain fringe 
1 am knotting. . ; as soon as that is finished I will do some 
suc^r-plum for you. 

^ ailrib. and Comb..^ as sugar-plnsn box ; nugar- 
pltim cbalk, landrfwzA, land having ‘ a thin, short, 
chalky surface 

17&3 W. Elus Mod. Hushandr7i.V\.'\\. 19, iii. 34 (E.D.S.). 
1852 Thackeray Es/nmd i. iii. Her ladyship's snuff-box 
and her sugar-plum box. 


Hence Su'g'ar-plttm v, irans.j to reward or 
pacify with sweetmeats ; hence, to pet, cosset. 

1788 H. Walpole Let. to Mrs. H/More 22 Sept., Instead 
of Dcing reprimanded (and perhaps immediately after sugar- 
plum'd) for not learning their Latin. -grammar. 2841 Tait's 
Mag. VIII. 7 At present, pretty dear, she is coaxed and 
sugar-plumbed through life. 

Sugar- reset : see Roset a. i a. 

Sugar-sop (Ju’g^Jspp). Also 8 .SV, succar-sap, 
s.iv. dial, zugar-zop. [f. Sugar sb. + Sop 
f 1 . pi. A dish composed of steeped slices ol 
bread, sweetened and sometimes spiced. Alsoy^. 
{}ia.T\ier.fst/gared sops : see Sugared///, a, i.) 

2582 PfiTTiE tr. Gnazzd's Civ. Conv. (2586) in. 175 Two 
droug5..the one of which or both, the Courtier vsing, may 
long time m.aintainc htmsclfe in his Princes fauour: These 
are abstinence, or else suger soppes. *592 Greenr Dispnt. 
Svks. (Grosart) X. 277 A quart of Sugar sops. 2658 Row- 
land tr. MentfeCs Theat. Ins. 903 You should supply them 
(bees] with Honey, ..give grapes or figs bruised or pounded 
together, and sugar-sops. 2660 H. More Myst. Godi.,%. 
xiv. 540 Being poisoned or intoxicated with the unwholsome 
sugar-sops of Antinomianism and Libertinism. 2663 Pnrvs 
Dia7‘y 17 April, It being Good Friday, our dinner was only 
sugar-sopps and fish. 2671 Eaciiard Ohserv. Anssv. Co7it. 
Clergy 5 Sugar-Sops and Soft Jellies. 2729 fHirnsLEy] 
Flora I. iv. (ed. 3) 17 Come along Child, and I'll get thee 
a little Zugar-zops to comfort thy Bowels, a 2776 IPren in 
Herd Coll. Anc. 4 ‘ Mod. Sc. Songs 11. 210 In came Robin 
Red-breast, . ,Wi' succar-saps and wyne. 

altrib, 2742 J. Yarrow Love at first Sight Prol., His 
Mouth b'ing stopt with Sugar-Sop Preferment. 

2 . The West-Indian Sweet-sop, AnoJta squamosa, 
2847 Mrs. R. Lee ..4^, /Phwf. v. 67 West Indian fruits, 
such as the delicious cherry, the sugar sop, sour sop, &c. 

Su‘gar-work. 

fl. Confectioner}'. Obs. 

1572 in Feuillerat Revels Q.Eltz. (1908) 178 Cullers for 
the sugenvorkc. 2653 Bk. Emits ^ lUenvers (litlc-p.) To 
make Powders, Civet Baggc.s, all sorts of sugar-works, 
turned workes in sugar. 1725 Pas/t. Dict.^ S7ilta7ie^ a sort 
of Sugar-Work. 

2. pi. (formerly f sing.') A sugar factory. 

1604 E. G(rimstone) D' Acosta's Hist, Didies iit.xxit. 1B7 
The wealth of these Bands, be their sugar-workes and hides. 

Act Pari. ScoLfC/tas. //. (1820) VIII. 360/2 The saids 
Tuo Suggar-works of Glasgow. 2722 De Foe Col, Jack 
xi.x, A, .plantation, where they had an ingenio, that is to 
say, a sugar-house, or sogar-work. 2825 Waterton IVand. 
S. Af7ier, I. 2 Higher up stand the sugar-works of Amelia's 
Waard. 1902 Encycl, Brit, XXXll. xi6/x An impetus was 
given to thesugarindustryby theSugarWork.sGu.'iranleeAcl. 
Sugary (fn'gari), sb. Also 7 Buggarie. [for 
* sugarery^i.%wit.v.sb. \ see-EUVand c{.Y.sncreriel\ 
1 . A sugar-manufactory. Obs. exc. as in b. 

2696 Acts Pa7d. Scot.t Will. (2823) X. 66/2 The Manu- 
factory of Sugar commonly called the Suggarie. 

b. ^. 5 *. and Canada. A place wliere maple-juice 
is collected and boiled for the purpose of making 
sugar ; n sugar-camp. 

2840 P. H. Gosse Ca7tadia/t Nat. 67 Wc will go into the 
Sugar)*, where the men arc collecting the s.ip from the 
maple-trees. 2884 Allen's New At/ter. Fartn Bk, 272 The 
primitive mode of arranging the sugar)*, is with large re- 
ceiving troughs.. placed near the fires. 

*f 2 . Sugar-manufacture. Obs. 

2747 State of Sugar.Trade 6 These Computations are 
made upon the whole British Sugary. , 

Sugary (jegsri), a. Also 6 sugerye, sugxie. 
[f. SUGAU sb. •^-Y.] 

1 . Full of, containing, or impregnated with sugar ; 
pertaining to or resembling (tliat ol) sugar ; sweet, 
sweetened. 

1597 A. M. tr. GuilUmeau's J^r. Chirurs. 49/4 Ther is a 
sugerj'e dulcor or sweetnes extracted out of Lcadfc, 1598 
Florio, Z7tcckerosOf..%}XZ.xw. 1707 Cnrios, Husb, 4- Card. 
72 A sweet andsugary Juice. 2732 Miller ( 7 /irrf. Dict.s.y, 
PyntSi The Flesh is melting, and if not loo ripe, of a sugar)* 
Flavour, 2830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot, 218 I’he sugary sap 
of Acer saccharinum..froiii which sugar is extracted. 2844 
DtsRAELX Ceningsby i.ix. 37 The baskets of certain vendors 
of sugary delicacies. 2851 Jml, R. Agrie. Soc. XII. 1. 284 
A drab-coloured, dry, ‘sugar)** silt. 2852 Ruskin Statics 
Vetiice 1. App. xx- 397 Coarse sugary marble. 1870 — Lect. 
AH vii. 176 A crystalline or sugary frost-work. 2896 A. 
Beavan Marlboro Ho. v. 77 Henry, .being remarkably fond 
of all kinds of delicate sugary cates. 

2 , fig. Deliciously or alluringly sweet ; honeyed ; 
deceitfully or flatteringly pleasant; also, e-xcessively 
or offensively sweet. Also advb. 

2591 Spenser M. Hnbbt^d 819 And with the sugrie sweete 
thereof allure Chast Ladies eares to fantasies impure. 2834 
Beckforo Italy II. 82 As I bad just received a .sugar)* 
epistle from this paragon of piety, x^x L. HuNT.Syrr (1864) 
27 She would not have him, notivithstanding his sugary 
verses. 2845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) *5* * 1® he ver)* violent ? ’ 
inquired her ladyship, in a sugary lone, 1855 Carlyle Ze^, 
to J. JK Carlyle 2 Sept., The Dragon herself is all civility 
and sugar)* smiles. 2879 F- Harrison Choice cf Bks. (z886) 
i. 14 Sugar)*stanzasof ladylikeprettiness. z88z MissBrad- 
DON Asphodel II. 268 Twenty couples were revolring to the 
last sugary-sweet German waltz. 
f 3. Fond of sugar or sweet things, rare. 

1664 Beale in Evelyn's Poitiotta 22, I did once prefer the 
Gennet-moyl Cider, but bad only the Ladies on my side, as 
gentler for their sugary palats. 

Suge(n, obs. forms of Satt ti.i 
Sugeome, obs. form of Sojourn sb. 
Sugescent (s*z#d3e’senl), a. rare. [f. L. 
stigdre to suck -j- -escektJ Misused for ; Pertaining 
to or adapted for sucking. 


2802 PALEviVrt/. Theol. xviii. 340 The sugescenl parts of 
animals. 2844 Plummer in Attier. Jrnl. Sci. tyAHs XLVI. 
243 The pig (appeared] to be master of the sugescenl art. 

Suget, obs. form of Subject. 

+ Sugetable, a. Obs. rare. In 4 soietable. 

sttgei^ Subject z/. -b -ABLE. Cf. Subjectable.] 
Subject. 

1382 Wyclif Bar. i. 18 We wer not soietable [Vulg. jwi. 
jectibiles) to hym, 

t Sugetly, adv, Obs. rare. In 5 sogetly. [f. 
suget., Subject a. + -lv '■^l] Inherently. 

^2400 Apol. Loll, 88 Many irowen j?at ymage to be God, 
& many trowen Goddis vertu sogetly to be jter in. 
Suggan (sc'gan, sj/'gan). Anglo-Irish. Also 8 
suggin, 9 SOO-, s(o)ugoii, suggaun, -awn. [Ir. 
si'igdnl\ A straw rope ; a saddle ; a coverlet. 

1722 Bp. Downes in Nicolson Epist. Corr. 556 Instead of 
.saddles perhaps something not better than an Irish suggan. 

I 1789 J.^VmTEZ'ar/ Strongbow II. 89 Cadows,and brogues, 
) and .swords, and suggins. 2842 S. C. Hale Irelattd 11. 401 
' A stout little pig bad a sougan fixed to his leg to prepare 
; him for the road. 29x4 Chatnb. Jrttl, Oct. 697/2 Alvin had 
come into camp without a ‘ sugan ' or blankets of his own, 

> Cottib. 1861 Clincton Frank o' Donnell 117 Two sug- 
J gaun-bottomed chairs. 

1 tSugge. Obs. [Shortening of Haysugge.] The 
; liedge*sparrow. 

i c 2440 Protiip. Parv. 483/2 Sugge, br)’d, cnruca, litwsa 
{xezbi linofd]. a Medulla Graiti.^ Cnrttca,v.sw%%z, z. 
\ dumok dtinok]. 2530 Palscr. 278/x Sugge a byrde. 
j [1847 Halliwell, the hedge-sparrow. Devon,) 

Sugge, obs, form of Say vA 
\ t Su’ggeri v. Obs. rare. Also 7 -yre. [ad. F. 
' suggireryOx\.j.sugger^re{^tet^\EEiYi&'^^ Iratts.To 
I prompt, suggest. 

1502 Ord. Ctysten Mett (W, de W.) iv. xxx, After as the 
spyryte dyabolycall them suggerneth [stc] in the mater of 
usur)*es. x6o6 tr. Rollock's Lect, 2 Thess. 52 (Jam.) The 
waies of the deuill that he sugg)'res to false teachers to 
I deceiue men by are infinite. 

I fSuggerOU, a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 -eorne, 
-eroun, 7 -oine. [Cf. F. (n.e. dial.) soco{tt)ra 7 tf 
souc{o)riotty 'Ysco{u)riott, also OF. secourjony mod. 

I escourgeon, icourgeotty '^scourgeotiy Norm, sugrigeon 
I kinds of barley or wheat.] A kind of oats. 

\ 1563 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. (1888) 65/1, i firlfot] He cus- 

' tume et suggeorne aims. , X564 Ibid. {i886) 60.1/2, 2 bollas 
avenarum He suggeroun aitti-s. 2608 ///V. (1892) 125/1. 

' + Sugge'st, sb. Obs. [ad. L. suggesius (w-stem), 

J f. suggest-y sttgger/re to Suggest.] « Suggestion, 
26. . in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1659) I. App, 22 The reasons of 
the suggests are these, [etc.]. 2639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxvl. ^3 
Whose venues countermand The loose Suggests of fraiitie.' 
2652 C. B. Stapvlton Herodiatt xiv. 113 By thy suggest was 
Abel kilFd of Cain. 

Suggest (sz^d^e'st), V, Also 6 sugiesfc. [f. L. 
suggest-, pa. ppl. stem of suggerdt^e, f.sug- = Sub- 
2 ’¥ger^re to bear, carry, bring.] 

1 . trasis. To cause to be present to the mind as’ 
an object of thought, an idea to be acted upon, a 
question or problem to be solved ; in early use 
said esp, of insinuating or prompting to evil. In 
extended application, to propose as an explanation 
or solution, as a course of action, as a person or 
thing suitable for a purpose, or the like. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 2531) 124 b, The aungell of 
satl)anas..cuer suggest)mge & mouynge some vyce, vnder 
the colour of venue. z592bHAKS. Fen,4‘ Ad.6$j Disturbing 
Jealousy. .Gives false alarms, sugge:jteth mutiny. i^S 
Daniel Civ. Wars ni. H, Succession, conquest, and election 
straight Suggested are. 2603 Knollks Hist. Turks (1621) 148 
These men . . ceased not continually to suggest vnlo him higli 
conceits of himselfe. 2665 Glanvill Def. Van. Dogttt. 34 
What the Gentleman liimself suggests were answer sufficienL 
2^1 Milton P. R, i. 355 Why dost thou then suggest to me 
distrust? 2725 De Foe Voy, round World (iZ^o) 161 A Coun- 
try most remote from us. .and consequently it would be sug- 
gested as unprofitable to^our Commerce. 1779 Mirror No. 
24 In the Allegro^ meaning to excite a cheerful mood, lie 
suggests a variety of objects. 1854 Mjlman Lnt, Christ. 
III. vii. (1864) II. 156 Gregory dwells on the advantage of 
being thus constantly suggested to the prayers of friends. 
a 2859 Macaulay liisi, Eng. xxiii. V. 90, 1 proposed that 
King James should retire to Rome or Modena. Then you 
suggested Avignon; and 1 assented. 2861 Paley AEschylus 
(ed. 2) Supplices 680 note, The MSS. have ffpo/xa^ev? or rrpo- 
Dobree suggested Trpo/io^^r. z8S6 Barinc-Gould 
Court Royal v, I would suggest your following me into my 
sanctum sanctorum. 2901 Cycl. Totir. Club Gaz. Oct. 389 
It is difficult to suggest a remedy. 

b. Said of the conscience, feelings, etc. ; hence, 
of external things, to prompt the execution of, 
provide a motive for, 

2583 Stuebes Aftat. Abus. ti. (1882) 93 He that hath the 
first diuine calling (his conscience suggesting the same vnlo 
him). X628 Jvntvs Paint. Ancietits St A greatmany..havc 
lost also the best endeavours their wit could suggest them. 
2740 Hartley Ohserv, Matt 1. iii. § 2. 347 The frequent 
making of Hypotheses. .would suggest numerous Phaeno- 
mena, that otherwise escape notice. 2776 Giddon Decl. 4* F. 
xvi. (1782) I, 655 Prudence suggested the necessity of a 
temporary retreat. 2833 H. Coleridge Biogr. Borealis 6 
His poem, called * FJecnoe, an English Priest which is sup- 
posed to have suggested to Dryden his famous satire of 
AlcFlecnoe. 2856 Sinat if Pal.yXw. (1858)473 The 

sky, the flowers, the trees, the fields, which suggested the 
Parables. 1875 Jowett Plato {e<). 2) V. 182 The punishments 
to be inflicted on slaves are suggested by tbe crueltyof fear. 
x88o L. Stephen Po/e iii. 77 The success of the Iliad 
1 naturally suggested an attempt upon the Od)-sse)’. 
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o. Const, clause or inf. : To put forward the 
notion, opinion, or proposition {/haty etc.). ' 

^526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 124b, Whan,. he sug. 
gesteth or moueth to man or woman to do suche thinges 
that he wolde haue them lo do. x6oo J. Pory tr, Leo's 
Ajrica 415 They suggested >7Jto him, that Gonsaluo \vzs 
a Magician, who (etc.1 . 1737 Df. Foe Sysg. Magic t. iii, 
(1840) 82 The honourable person. .who I seemed lo suggest 
was not to be believed. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sl.’Pierre's 
Study^ Nat, (1799) SS/, I have no need to suggest, that 
these inscriptions might be conceived in a much happier style 
than mine. 1798 S. & Hr. Lee Canterb. T. II. 125 The 
drawing-master.. suggested bow irksome it ever is to fill up 
the outline we delight to throw off the fanej*. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 73 They suggest that Socrates should be in- 
vited to lake part in the consultation. 

d. To utter tis a suggestion. 

1837 Dickens Pickiv.jX\, ‘ Will you take three bob?* ‘And 
a bender', suggested the clerical gentleman. x88r R. A. 
King Love the Debt .\ix, * 1 think I’d tr>* giving her notice 
again, first hesitalively suggested his feeble fellow-bachelor. 

e. reji. Of an idea, proposition, etcr: To present 
^itself to the mind. 

1801 Faryner's Mn^. Apr. 221 No wonder the idea of emi- 
gration should suggest itself. x85i Paley /Eschylus (ed. a) 
Promeilu 379 notey The danger of approaching the crater in 
an eruption naturally suggested itself. 1898 * H. S. Merri- 
man’ Roden's Comer X, xoi It must assur^ly su^g^t itself 
to any one of us that the best method of doing this is [etc.]. 

t 2. To prompt (a person) to evil ; to tempt io 
or something ; to seduce or tempt away. Obs, 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadiaiiuxxiu Pamela(whomthy Maister 
most perniciously hath suggested out of my dominion). xs88 
Shaks. L. L. L, V. ii. 780 Which partie-coated presence of 
loose loue . . Those heauenlie eies that looke into these 
faults Suggested vs to make. 159X — Ttvo Gent, in. i. 
34 Knowing that tender youth is soone suggests!, t nightly 
ledge her in an \'ppcr Towre. x6oi — All's well iv. \\47, 

I giue thee not this to suggest thee from thy master. 16x3 
— Hen. y///^ I. i. 164 This holy Foxe. .suggests the King 
our Master To this last costly Treaty. 1643 Sir T. Broxvne 
Relig. Med. i. § 37 The unquiet walkes of Devils, prompting 
and suggesting us unto mischiefe. 

f b. To insinuate into (a person’s mind) the 
(false) idea that, etc. Obs, 

Shake. Cor, ir. i. 261 We must suggest the People, in 
what hatred He still hath held them. X689 Cot. Rec. 
Pennsylv. I. 297 Some persons have indeavored lo suggest 
and insence ye minds of the good people, That the Governor 
had a designe. 

3. To give a hint or inkling of, without plain or 
direct expression or explanation. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg., Ess, Wks. 1721 T. 203 Virgil., 
loves to suggest a Truth indirectly. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 

It, Noie-bks, (xS?!) I. 121 It (xe. a statue] suggests far 
more than it shows. 1900 /ml. Se/i, Ceeg. (U.S.) Apr. is 6 
Such a knowledge of society cannot be, with profit, more 
than suggested in the early years. 

4. Of things: To call up the thought of by 
association or natural connexion of ideas. 

1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 25 One idea may suggest 
another to the mind. 1733 — Th. Vision Vind, § 33 All 
signs suggest the things signified. ^ 1764 Reid lytquiry it. § 7 
A certain kind of sound suggests immediately to the mind, 
a coach passing in the street. 1859 Hawthorne Trans^ 
form. XXIX. 226 Such silvery onesfxc. clouds) as those, .have 
often suggested sculpturesque groups, figures, and attitude, 
1884 Bryce Holy Rom. Eiup. xv. (1875) 255 Democratic 
Athens, oligarchic Rome, suggest to us Pericles and Brutus. 
1894 H. I)RV^iiiOXty Ascent o/Man 47 A process of growth 
suggests to the reason the work of an intelligent Mind, 
b. To give the impression of the existence or 


presence of. 

1816 A. Knox Rem. (1834) 1. 56 This took pl^e. .to such 
a degree, as to suggest strong wishes for reunion with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 1898 ‘ H. S. Merriman ’ Roden's 
Comer i. 2 With an air suggesting a desire to attract as little 
attention as possible. 

5. Law. To put forward in a ‘ suggestion . 

1719 Lilly Praci. Reg. II. S37 There ought to be an 

Affidavit made of the Matter suggested. 1768 Blackctone 
Cotnm. HI. vii. 113 If. .the court shall finally be of opinion, 
that the matter suggested is a good and sufficient grouud of 
prohibition in point of law. 

6. In hypnotism, to influence by suggestion. 
xSgS in Funk's Stand. Diet. 1903 F. W. H. Myers Hst- 

man Pers. I. 175 The man who is ‘suggested * into sobriety. 

7 . absol. or inlr. + To prompt or tempt to evil 
(air.) ; to make or offer a suggestion. 

IMO Shaks. Hen. I-', ii. ii. n. Other diucb that suggest 
byueasons. 1604 — Otk. it. iii. 358 When diuels will the 
blackest sinnes put on, They do suggest at first with hcauenly 
shelves. 163s Qoari.es Embl. i. i. (17*8) 7 Tne devil may 
suggest, compel he cannot. 1675 blARQ. Worcester in 
Eisex Papers (Camden) 38 Webeg. . that j-ou would suggest 
if you can think of any other person, as-rzs Prior ^lo/. 
Dead (1907) 223 That sprightly way of thinking M waldl^ 
your imagination can suggest. xSssTenn^on i\ illx^ Vho 
..ever we^er grows thro* acted enme, Or seemmg-genial 
venial fault, Recurring and suggesting still ! 

Suggestakile (sudje'stab'l), a. [f- Sdggest v. 
+ -ABLE.] = SoGGESIffiLE 2 . 

1848 Taifs Mag. XV. eiS There is not a new a.nd indirect 
tar suggestable. 

Sugge'Sted, ///. a. [f. Suggest v. + -ed 1. 

The first three senses are not represented in the vb. but are 
derivable from senses of L. snggererel\ 

+ 1. ? Furnished, supplied. Ohs. 

159* Soli/nan ^ Pers. ti. iii. 5 Louc, by whose suggistrf 

? 3wcr Erastus ^'sde such dice, as, being false, Ran not by 
ortune, but necessitie. 

•}*2. (Falsely) imputed. Obs, 

2640 G. Sandys Christ's Passion 20 Whom we accuse of 
no suggested crimes. 


1 3. Suborned. Obs. 


1647 biLLYC4F',./IrfroLclxi.67SHe..will‘..receivePunish« 

ment..by meanes of..suggested Witnesses, or sinister In- 
formations. 

4. Proposed, prompted, insinuated. 

x66o Mjltos Free Commta. Wks. 1851 V. 424 All those 
suggested Fears and Difficulties. .easily overcome. 2667 — 
^• 4 ;'^* ^ 9 / Hee, .Tells the suggested cause. aiSioT. Brown 
Philos. Human Mind (1820) 11. xxxiii. iSo In the suggested 
feelings themselves, there is one striking difference. 2884 tr. 
Lotze 5 Logic i63 \Ve can yet pronounce with perfect cer- 
taintylhatasuggestcdnameisnottherighCone. 1896 PoJ>. 

L. 220 Suggested hallucinatioas and ideas do not 
differ. .from spontaneous halluctnacions. 

Hence Sng'g‘e*fltedness (see quot,). 
x8o3-Z3 Bentham Ration, /udic. Evid.{\Z2'j) 1.293 
gestedness .. : the quality of ha\'ing been assbted by suggest 
tions to everj* good pmpose. 

Suggester (sod^e-stoj). Also 6 -oure, 7 -our. 
[f. Suggest +-er 1. Cf. i 6 lh c. "F. suggestenrj 

and cf. SOGGESTOR.] 

+ 1. One who imputes crime to, or brings a charge 
against, another. Obs. 

2450-2530 j\fyrr. our Ladye II. 283 Consentynge to the 
cnuyfulsturrerandsuggcstoure. a 2625 Fletcher Bloody 
Brother m. ^ Some suborn'd suggester of these treasons. 
2627 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. (1659) I* King James, who. . 
wanted not some suggeslers about him to make the worst of 
all mens actions whom they coaid misreport. 2630 Brath- 
WAIT Eng. Gent/ejn.(s64x)34 i^erebytbat base suggestour 
might be duely censured. 

2. One who suggests or prompts. 

2672 Clarendon Dial. Tracts (1727) 308 If it [rr. age) can- 
not suggttt all things which occur to more vigorous con- 
ceptions, it can judge better of what is suggested than the 
suggeslers themselv«. ax'jxoBisuL Prim.Christ. (1713) III. 
885 The Spirit of Godin Person is not theimmedialeSuggester 
of this Conclusion. 1844 Mrs. Browning Dratna 0/ Exile 
1805 Suggesters to his sou! of higher things. 2893 Leland 
Mem. 1. 99, I also was the suggester, father, and founder in 
London of the Rabelais Club. 2903 F. W. H. Myers Human 
Pers. I. 206 Some telepathic impact from the suggester's 
mind. 

Suggestibility (sodgeslibiriiti). [f. next + 
-ITT.] Quality or condition of being suggestible. 

1. Susceptibility to (hypnotic) suggestion. 

2890 Open Court 10 Apr. 2207/2 The suggestibility of 
crowds. 2^2 Contemp. Rev. Nov. 673 The degree of sug- 
gesfibiUty b not necessarily proportioned to the depth of 
sleep. 2903 F. W. H. Myers Human Pers. 1. 262 What we 
want to effect through suggestion is increased suggestibility. 

2. Capability of being suggested. 

In mod. Diets. 

Suggestible (s^dje'stlbl), a. [f. Suggest v. 

+ -IBLE,] j 

’L Capable of being influenced by (hypnotic) ! 
suggestion. j 

1890 O/ett Court 10 Apr. 2x97/2 Great masses of people are 
for several reasons extremely suggestible. 2892 Monistl, \ 
627 She b.. extremely suggestible, and verv’ easilyhypno- 
tbed. 289S A. Lang Making Relig. iii. 61 Known savages 
..are more ‘suggestible* than educated Europeans. 

2. That can be suggested. 

2905 W. H. Mallock Reconsir, Belief \\. >'ii._X34 That 
civilbed human life loses all meaning without it [sc. the 
religloo of theism], and that no suggestible substitute Is able 
lo lake its place. 

Sugge'sting, vbl. sb. [-inc l.] The action of 
the vb. Suggest ; an instance of this, a suggestion, 
2^7 Gilpin Dxmonol, (1867) 412 The same art of wresting 
Scripture is observable in hb secret suggestings. 
b, attrib.y ZLS suggesting power. 

2838 J. Ballant\’NE Exam. Human Mindii. § 2. 91 Ideas 
may be grtttly aided in thrir suggesting power by others 
W’hich coexist with them. 

Suggesting,///, ff. [-IKCS.] That suggests; 

•f prompting to evil, tempting. 

2592 Shaks.' Two Gent. 11. vi. 7 O sweet-suggesting Lone, 
if thou hast sin'd. Teach nie (thy tempted subject) to excuse 
it- 28*8 J. Ballantyne Exam. Human Mind ii. § 10. 239 
If the suggesting idea be stationary, the one suggested must 
be statiooaty. 

Hence Sugg-e'stinffly adv.^ in a suggesting 


manner. 

2840 Ttut's Mag. VII. X2d ‘ For which papa has no manner 
of use ’..said Miss Cripps, looking at papa, suggcstingly. 

Suggestion (spdse-styon, -t/an). Forms: 4-5 
suggestytm, -tione, -tioim, soggestioun, 4 -d 
suggestyon, ( 4 , Sc. 6 sugestionn, 5 sugiestion, 
-tyoun, 6 suggesteon), 4 - suggestion. See also 
SuBJESTlos (cf. OF. subjestioii). [a. AF., OF. 
suggesiioun (mod. F. suggestior^y = Pr. sttggesfio, 
It. suggesdeme, Sp, sugestietzy Pg. sziggestaOy ad. 
L. suggestioy ~dnem, n. of action f. suggerdre to 
Suggest.] 

■f 1. Prompting or incitement to enl ; an instance 
of this, a temptation of the evil one. Obs. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xziv. 2 l^f ^ai waite nyght and 
daye with ill suggestions to tin me til syn. c 2386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. T 331 Dcedly synne hath first suggestion of the 
feend. c 2440 Cesta Rom, Ixvi. 303 (HarL MS.) Tribulacjon 

ofke wordle, tem;ptacionofflesb,andsugiestioaorpede\2!I- 

C2460 Wisdom 497 in Macro Plays 52 Mynde. To pis sug- 
gestyon a-gre we- SVhdyrs/ondynge. Delj^ght * 

haue truly. //^/L -And I consent Jwlo xs^ldgr. 

Perf. (W. de \V, 1532) 224 b, As lonre as the mynde is not 
moued by y® folse suggestyon , .there is the lesse 
wele whan he fajmeth ony Aynge by suggestyon that isgood, 
or [etc.]. 1583 A. King tr. Canisius* Caieek. 127 Be tQne 
degreis men principallie cumrais to sinne, be suggestion, 
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delectation, and consent. 1393 Shaks. 7 ohn iii. L loj Then 
^me thy constant and thy nobler parts Against these giddy 
lo^e suggestions. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 227 That 
which IS spoken, and done by Satanicali Suggestion. 1667 
r *20 The first sort by tbir own suggestion 

ft]], Self-tempted, seff-deprav’d. 

i* In extended sense : A prompting from with- 
in, (hence) intention, Obs. 

23fe Lancu P. pi, a vni. 69, Bidders and Beggers Beob 
not in pe BuIIe, Bote {?e suggestion be so]> hat schapeb hem 
lo oegge. c 2550 Bale AT. /ohan (Manly) 963 His suggesteon 
was to subdew the Yrysh men. 

The action of prompting one to a particular 
action or course of action ; the putting into the mind 
of an idea, an object of thought, a plan, or the 
like ; an instance of this, an idea or thought sug- 
gested, a proposaL 

Gen. xl. 14 That thow make suggesiioun 
to Pharao, that he lede me out of this prisouu. c 2400 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. xIviiVAt this suggesiioun of John, 
^re lady.. wolde no lenger letten his buryinge. C14S0 
Godstow Reg. 400 Brefis were directed to hym at the 
suggestion of tbe abbesse of Godestowe. 1522 Skelton 
}Fhy not to Court 1200 Some men myght aske a question. 
By whose suggestyon I toke on hand this warke, ITius 
boldly for to barke? 2590 Swinburne Test. 264 The later 
testament doth not take away the former, the later being 
made at the interrogation or suggestion of some other per- 
son. 2622 Bible 2 Mace. vL 8 There went out a decree.., 
by the suggestion of Ptolomee, against the lewes. 1^6 
Sir T. Bbowne Pseud, Ep. x. v. 18 We are unready to put 
In execution the suggestions or dictates of reason. 2672 
Milton Samson 599 Believe not these suggestions which 
proceed From ang^h of the mind. 1728 Chambers Cycl. 
s._v., A Testament is said to be made by Suggestion, when 
*tis made by Surprize, and contrary to the Intention of the 
Testator, 1736 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 74 America 
was not heard of, nor so much as a suggestion in the minds 
of men that any part of the world lay that way, 2748 
MELifopi Ftizosbortte Lett. Ivi. (1749) 78 The wild 

suggestions of an heated imagination. 2838 James Robber ii, 
Did you not solemnly swear to her to follow my suggestions ? 
2842 Miss Mitfobd in L'EstrangeZ^ {2870) IJL ix. x 6 g 
At tbe suggestion of friends a subscription was raised. 2876 
J. Parker Paracl. il xytiL 342 Any suggestion to theeffect 
that theology is hostile to science is a lie. ^ 2885 G. Allen 
Darwin iL 25 Erasmus Darwin gave us brilliant suggestions 
rather than cumulative proof. 

t b. A foreboding, apprehension. Obs. rare. 

1748 Anson's Voy. it, xL 257 These gloomy suggestions 
were soon happily ended. 

c. Hypnotism. The insmnation of a belief or im- 
pulse into tbe mind of a subject by words, gestures, 
or the like ; the impulse or idea thus suggested. 

2887 Brit. Med, Jml. 12 Mar. 593/2 MM, Fontan and 
Segard communicated several cases of cure by suggestion. 
2892 igth Cent. Jan. 24 Proceedings by which Sarchas . . gave 
sight to the blind.. were essentially methods of what we 
should now call * suggestion *. 1^3 F. W. H. AfYERS 
Human Pers. I. p. xxxv, I define suggestion as ‘successful 
appeal to the subliminal self *. 

1 3, The act of making a false or suborned state- 
ment or supplying imderhand information ; an 
instance of this, a false representation or charge. 
Often false suggestion (* AF. fause suggesiioun, 
Britton), Obs. 

C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xnsa. [Eugenia') 408 be wikit wyfof 
putefere, ..gert byme be tane falsely & haloine lang in-to 
preson thru h>T wikit suggestione. c 2380 Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. in. 2x6 I>is appropringe is gelen bi fals suggestion 
maad to AntiensL cr385 Chaucer Monk's T. 427 Roger, 
which hat Bissbope was of Pize, Hadde on hym maad a fals 
suggestion. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 153 ^e 
Samaritans . . lette hire W'ork with sugestiouns and wik 
5ifies. 1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 289 Fals suggestiones, 
by whech many men were disherid of her londis. a 1548 
Hall CAron., Hen. VIII, 294 b, This Cardinall [sc. Wolsey] 
..by craftye suggestion gatie into his bandes innumerable 
treasure. 2552 Edw. VI yr7:/.(Roxb. Club) 11.423 Whalley 
..confessed.. bow in his accoumptes he had made many 
false suggestions. 2576 Fleming Pasiopl. Epist, 235 Thou 
diddest \’se all the suggestions that euer thou couldest 
inuent..to make them take weapon in hande againste mce. 

1^92 Kyd sp. Trag. in. i. 46 So am 1 free from this sugges- 
tion [of murder]. Ibid. 84 The hopelcs life which thou., 
sought By thy suggestions to have massacred. [2620 J. 
Wilkinson Coroners 4- Sherifes 2 If any of these causes be 
untrue, and the Coroner theriiy discharged of his office by 
a false suggestion.] 

4, Law. An information not upon oath. 

Stiggestion upon record-, an information drawn in writing 
showing cause for a prohibition to a suit. 

2485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 292/2 ITie s.iid Thomas.. w-as 
committed to the Tower, .by the comaundement of Edward 
the IIII*^..uppon a Suggestion and Ympeachmenl made 
to hym, that [etc]. 2548 Act 24-3 Edw. VI, c- J3 J ^4 
Under the Copie of the saide lybell shalbe written the bug. 
gestyon wherefore the partie soe demaundelh the Pro 
hibicion. 2652 tr. Kitchhis Courts Leet (2653) 297 Where a 
Grant of the King is not only of his meere motion, but also oi 
suggestion, there, if any part of the suggestion bee not true, 
the whole Grant is voyd. 2768 Blackstone Comm. m..xi3 

The party.. applies to the supenor court, setting forth in a 
suggestion upon record the nature and cause of his complmnt. 

2769 Ibid. iv.xxiiL 305 This mode ofprose^tj^, 

lion (or suggestion) filed on record by il^ king s ) 

general. 1835 Tomlins' Law-Dui. s. v., 

tions in repIeWn for o-retumohaier.i^, fbich.it ^ 

not traversable. 2852 Act zsp- ^ f 

the Right of tbe deceased Claimant shall surv^-e ^o^noAtr 

Claimant, a Suggestion may be made of the Death, whic.i 

Suggestion shaU not be traveryible. 

6 . The process by which an idea brings to the 
mind another idea by association or natural con- 
nexion. 
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For the specific uses in the philosophical terminology of 
Reid and T, Brown, see quots. 1764, a 1820, 1875. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. 52 b, The otherpart of Inven* 
tion, which I terme Svggestion, doth assigne and direct vs 
to certaine Clarkes or Places, which may excite our Minde 
to rctume and produce such Knowledge, as it hath formerly 
collected, lyfil Reid Inquiry ii. § 7, 1 beg leave to make 
use of the -woxa susi^esihuf because I know not one more 
proper, to express a power of the mind.. to which we owe 
many of our simple notions which are neither impressions 
nor ideas, as well as many original principles of belief. 
fli82oT. Brows Philos, Hitman jlfiW (1820) II. xxxiiL 
390 There is. .in the mind, a capacity of association ; or as 
..I would rather term it,— the capacity of Simple^ Sugges* 
tion,— by which feelings, formerly existing, are revived, . .as 
there is also a capacity of feeling^ resemblance, . . or relation 
in general,, .which mental capacity, in distinction from the 
former, I would term the capacity of Relative Suggestion. 
3858 uowzLLAtnon^^ntyPks.t Shahs, oncemore^tx, L (1870) 
3y7 It is by suggestion, not cumulation, that profound impres- 
sions are made upon the imagination. 1875 Eticycl, Brit, 
II. 732/1 [Brown] preferred the word Suggestion to Associa- 
tion, which seemed to him to imply some prior connecting 
process, whereof there was no evidence in many of the most 
in^ortant cases of .suggestion. 

6. An indication of the presence or existence {of 
something) ; a hint, an inkling, 

2863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. v, A faint suggestion of 
weariness struggling with habitual patience. 2879 Rood 
Mod. Chrovt, V. 60 Pure grey or bluish-grcy witliout any 
suggestion of green, 28^ ‘ H, S. ^Iekrxman ' Rodetts 
Corner iv, 36 His presence had no suggestion of strength. 

^ 7. Misused for Sdbjectiox (sense 1 b). For 
the reverse see Subjection TI 12 . 

- n24co ipomedon (Kolbing) 323 All the lordes aboute him 
were vndre his suggestion and did him homage. 

8. atirib , : suggestion-book, box, a book, box 
in 'which are put written suggestions containing 
proposals for the alteration or improvement of the 
administration of an establishment, or the like. 

288* Suggestion Book (Bodleian Library). 2907 Daily 
Chron. 20 July 6/7 A * suggestion box,' into which any worker 
may drop a suggestion for the increased comfort of the staff. 
Sugge-stionable, a. rare. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
= Sdggestible t. Hence Sn^geistlonati'llty 
= Sdggestibilitt I. 


2890 Pali Mali Gas. i3May 6/3 The rotation of brilliant 
surfaces produces in predisposed subjects a iiarticular .state 
of the retina.. accompanied with anasthesia, immobility of 
the muscles, *suggestionability 2892 /bid. 13 Dec. 2/2 
The subject was no longer suggesiionable. 

Sugge'stionisin. [f. Suggestion + -isif.] 
The doctrine or practice of hypnotic suggestion. 
Hence Sug’gfe'stionist, one who advocates or 
practises suggestion; one who treats disease by 
suggestion; also attrib,\ Bugge^stionizo v. irans,, 
to influence or.treat by suggestion. 

^ 289* Aihejtsum 2 July 27/3 In order to combat material- 
ism it calls to its aid hypnotism, ‘ *sugKestiomsm or even 
spiritualism, 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 369/1 Doaor Liebault 
has good claims to be regarded as the founder of the * *fiug. 
gestionlst school *. 2903 F. W. H. Mvr.ns Human Pers. I. 
206 To the pure suggesiionist, monotonous stimulation and 
mesmeric passes arc alike— mere facilitations of suggestion, 
2896 Daily Hcius sj Feb. 6/5 A yelling mob, *sugge5tionised 
to the pitch of frenzy. 

Suggestive (s^d,:^e'stiv), a, [ad. L. *stigges- 
iivus, f. suggest^ : see Suggest v. and -ive. Cf. 
It. soggestivo, Pg. suggestivo ; F, suggestif is from 
Enp.] 

+ 1. Law. Resting upon a ‘suggestion’ or infer- 
mation : see Sugge.stion 4 . Ohs. 

26.. in W. Prynne Abridgem. Ree. Tower London (1657) 
15 That no pardon be granted to any outlawed by any sug- 
gestive means, but only by Parliament. [See Rolls o/ParlU 

II. 376/1-1 

2. Calculated or fitted to suggest thoughts, ideas, 
a course of action, etc. ; conveying a suggestion 
or hint ; implying something that is not directly 
expressed. 

*632^ Weever^ Fitnernl Mon, jox A Xunne..by 

sundrie suggestiue reuelations gaue out, that . . he should not 
raigne. 2828 Rhetoric in Encycl. Metrop. (38.15) I. 

2S4/1 The Suggestive kind of writing we are sne^inc of. 
2856^ Af. Brit. Rev. XXVI, 208 Some thoughtful and mic- 
gc^tive chapters by M. de Remusat. 2856 Froude Hist. 
.Enj-. II. 35 It is a living language, pregnant and suggestive. 
2884 Chrut. Commw. 21 Feb. 448/2 It is a suggestive fact 
that the nret thmg the Apostle Peter commands us to add to 
our faith, is courage. 

b. Const, of that which is suggested, 

2850 T. T. Lynch Theoph. TrinalvW, 134 Beautiful things 
are suggestive of a higher and purer life. 2878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 413 Rough grass, acres of beans and barley, and 
ploughed fields do not deitghtthe eye, they are not naturally 
suggestive of anything beyond themselves. 3880 Geikie 
Phys. Geog. iv. 365 An observant eye cannot fail to notice 
much that is suggestive of inquuy. 

c. Of a thinker or •writer. 


3857 Skives Stephenson (iBsg) 49 He was a good talker., 
and a very suggestive thinker.^ 1875 E. White L//e in 
C/irj2f Ml, xxii. (1878) 324The critical basis on which this sug- 
gestive author builds his hope of the ‘ Destiny of the Race '. 
d. cuphetn. Apt to suggest something indecent. 

1889 Gunter That Frenchman xi. 12S Her incomparable 
drolleries and naughtinesses, in some suggestive opera 
bauffe, some musiem debauch. 

3 , Of a method, plan, etc. : That suggests itself. 

2B06 P. CoLQUHOUH {.title) Treatise on the Poliw of the 
Metropolis, containing a Detail of the various Crimes and 
Mbdemeanours, and Suggestive Remedies. 2863 Cowden 


Clarke Shaks, C/tar, vii. 290 No plan was so suggestive as 
that of quenching his sight. 

4. Pertaining to hypnotic snggestion. 

JQ03 F« W.^ H. Myers Hstman Pers, L 2 54 The suggestive 
or hypnotic induction of supernormal powers. 

Hence Suffffe'Btitrcty adv,^ in a suggestive 
manner ; in the way of suggestion ; so as to suggest 
something. 

2859 Rcskin Two Paths v. | 242 Tliesubject is..too wide 
to be more than suggestively treated. 2884 Harpeps Mag, 
Oct. 744/2 * If there was any one that bed money to spare,' 
one added, suggestively. 2892 W.^Clark KvsscULCuratica 
23 My old schoolmaster.. with his right arm suggestively 
withdrawn behind his back, as though be were hiding some 
deadly weapon of offence. 

Suggestiveness (s/Jd^e-stivnes). [f. prec, + 
-NESS.J The quality of being suggestive. 

2846 Huskis Mod. Paint, 11 . iii. il. iii. | 15 There is not 
the commonest subject to which he will not attach a range 
of suggcstivencss almost limitless. 187^ Whitney Life 
Lang, viii. 241 The etymological suggesiiveness of a term. 
2880 H. James Madonna 0/ Future 37 Think, .of the 
mother's face and Its ineffable suggcstivencss. 

So Bug'ffcsti'vlty, rare, 

1842 Thackeray Miss Tichletohy*s Led. Taking down 
rather the heads and the suggestivity (if we may use the 
phrase) of Miss Tickictoby's discour-vc. 

Snggestoieiit (si/d^c'siment). rare, [f. Sug- 
gest V, + -ment.] Suggestion. 

2827 HtinEGuesses (iZsg) 541'hey fancy tliat every thought 
must needs have an immediate outward suggestment. 

Sugfge'stor. ? Obs, [f. Suggest v, + -or. Cf. 
mcd.L. sitgges/or,'] = Sucgester. 

2592 Lamoarde Arc/teion (1635) 214 That such false Sug- 
gcsiors should be impri«>ned oncly. 2609 T, Morton 
Answ, to Higgofis 27 This opinion ..had some suggestors. 
2678 CuDWORTii//i/^M.^f/. 237 As this isamCTc.. hypothesis, 
. .so the suggestors of it arc but mere novices in atheism. 
2796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1 . 332 notCy Having been.. a 
principal suggestor of the terms to be offered to France. 
18x8 Hallam Mid, Ages vUi. m. (1E19) HI. 249 notCy It is 
enacted that in every charter of pardon, granted at any 
one's suggestion, the suggestor's name, and the grounds of 
his suggestion shall be expressed. 

SuggGatour(e, obs. ff. Sucgester. 
Saggestaress (siJd^e'stres), [f. Sucgester 4- 
-ehs.J a female suggesler. 

284s De (Duincey Susfiria de ProfutuHs Wks. 2871 XVI. 
30 ‘J he mother of lunaaes, and thesuggcstressofsuicides. 

11 Suggestum (sodse-stf-m). PI. -a (-urns). 
[L. suggeiium, f. suggest-, suggerlre to .SpGOEST.] 
A platform, ita<;e, tribune. 

270S Addison // tfAf 127 The andentSuggestums^ as I have 
often observ'd on hiedals. as well as on Constantine’s Arcb, 
were made of Wood, like a little kind of Stage. 2772 
Graves Spir, Quix. (1783) III. 91 Wjldgoose,,took the 
oppoTtuniiy of mounting the suggestum (or horse-block) 
once more. 2859 J* ^ Hooiiouse Italy H. 322 Kot far 
from the base of the still remaining suggestum, by the .Arch 
of Severus. 

Su'gging, ///. < 1 . [f. .Sue Soaking. 

2733 W, Ellis Chiltern 4 * Pale Farm, 314 The Land,, 
thereby can better discharge the sugging Wets. 

+ Sugbi V, Obs, Forms : 5 Euhhjhenn 
{Ormiti), sugge, suwie, 4 eoghe, 5 sugh, sewo. 
[Prob, an onomatopoeic formation ; cf. Souca z/.lj 

1 , intr. To sigh. 

CZ200 Ormin 7924 Forr iwbillc mann birrj? wepenn her, & 
slkenn sare & suhh^henn. erzzo Bestiary in Re/, Ant, I, 
224 He suggeden and sor^eden. 24., R, Clone, Chron, 
6066 (MS, P) He sewede y signede] ful sore, c 2475 
Parienay 5024 Rayniounde..At the departson sughed sore 
in breste. [(^f. 2944 sowghid, 6164 sogheth.] 

2. itupers. To be distressing. 

a itt$ Ancr. R. 306, Ze hat scornwc hreosche him 
wiSinne bchcorfe mid sore bircousungc, .so );et him {MS, 
Vernon hire] suwie, & phiie flescn..niid festen. 23., 
E, E, A Hit, P, C. 392 He..Sesez childer of her sok, soghc 
hem so neuer. 

Hence + Sughend (euwinde) pph a., distress- 
ing, painful. 

aizz$ After, R, 428 More of k® softe colie ken of k® 
bitinde wine; k<^t i.-;, more of H 3 e wordes ]fen of suwinde. 

Sugh ; sec See v,, Sheugh, Sough. 
tSu'gill, SU'ggill, V. Obs, rare, [ad. L. 
sugi/ldrcy snggi/Iare, of doubtful etym. Cf, F, 
sttgiller,'] 

L irans. To beat black and blue, bruise, 

1663 Butler Hud, 1, iii, 2039 Though we w’ith blacks and 
blews are suggil'd, 

2. To defame, revile, 

*S 39 " 4 ® Abp. Parker in StrypeZ.^^ (27x1) App. 7 To allure 
the Peoples Minds., to ourselves, with depraving, sugilling, 
and noting the other. 2561 Ibid. 30 This contemptible flock, 
that wil not shrink to offer their Blood for the defence of 
Chrlst'syerily,ifxt beopenlyimpugned, or .secretly suggilled. 

Sngillate, sagv£Uate so-dg-), 

V. Now rare OT Ois. [f. L. sugillat-, sugg-, pa. 
ppL stem of sugillare (see prec.).] 

1. irans. = prec. i. Chiefly Med. in pa. pple., 
marked wth livid spots or patches, bruised. 

2623 Cockeram, Sueillatef to beat hlacke and blew. 1676 
Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vii. iv. 485 T*he bead of the Os 
humeri was bruised, and remain^ sugillaled long after. 
2684 tr. Bond's Mere, Compit, x. 368, I found all whole, 
onely about the p^cx all was sugillated. 2859 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.y Sugil/atus, having or pertaining to sugilla- 
lion 5 sugillated. 

1 2. « prec. 2 . Obs. 

2647 Trapp Comm, Acts xxL 28 Arminius paved his way 
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first by aspersing and sugillating the fame and authority of 
Calvin. 

t Sugilla'tion Obs. [f. L. sugPre to suck, 
with termination from sugilldlio (see next).] == 
Sucking -vbl. sb. i b, Suction i c. 

2528 Paynele Salerne's Regim, (2541) D iij b, By sugUla- 
tion [orig. L. suctione] of the membres nedynge meate. 

SngUlation. 2 , suggi^tion (s'wd^ilei-Jbn, 
sedg-). [ad. L. sugilldtio, -onem, sugg-, n. of 
action f. sugillare (see Sugill). So b'.] 

1. t Heating black and blue (abs.); Med. a livid 
or black-and-blue mark ; a bmise ; ecchymosis. 

2623 Cockeram, Sugillaiiotiy a beating blacke and Hew. 
2634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg, xn. i. (167B) 293 There 
are divers sorts of these Sugillations or blacknes.ses. 2656 
Blount Glossogr.y SugillatioHy,. blood-shot of an eye, 
2684 ti. Bond's Merc. Compit, v. 139 A Cataplasm, often in 
one night, takes away the Sugillation, 2743 tr, HeistePs 
Surg.{.igiiB) 105 Red, black, and livid Spots, which we call 
a Sugillation. ^1836-7 Lancet II. 281/2 Sugillation coming 
on alter death is always confined to a dependent part. 2859 
Mayne Expos. Lex.y Sngillaiiony term lor the mark left by 
a leech, or cupping.glass; also, for those livid spots of various 
size noticed on dead bodies. 

f 2 . Defamation. Obs. rarc-^. 

2654 Warren Unbelievers exy b, In thissugglllation of his, 
to make his brethren odious. 2656 Blount Glossogr.y 
Sugillationy, .reproach, slander. 

Sugke, obs. form of Suck ti. 

fSagratife, a. Obs. rare. [app. f. med.L. 
suguratus (see next) + -ivE.] = next. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, viii. iii, They were so ivyse and so 
inventife, Theyr obscure reason, layre and sugratife. 

tSngnratj a. Sc, Obs, Also 6 suggurait, 
Bugorat. [ad. med. Anglo-L. sugnraiits : ste Sugar 
and -ate^.J Sweet, ‘honeyed ' ; — Sugared 2. 

2501 Douglas Pal, Hon, i. xxxi, Quhat sw'eit vocis? 
Quhat wordis suggurait ? 2^ Dunuar Tua Mariit IVemen 
7 'llie sugarat sound of nir sang glaid. 25x3 Douglas 
jEneis i. Prol. 29 Thl scharp sugurat sang Virgiliane, 

Sugyner, obs. form of Sojourner. 

C2460 Promp. Pnrv. (Winch. MS.) 449 Sugyner, or a 
comynere, commensnlts. 

Suhaili, -eli, variants of Swahili. 

Suicidal (siwisai dal), a. [f. Suicide -i- -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining: to, or involving suicide or self- 
slaughier; (of persons) having a tendency to 
suicide. 

2837^ Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1. ni. iv, With such weapons, 
homicidal andsuicidal. 2849 J.W.Warter Southey's Conim,» 
pi, Bh. 252 A Suicidal Maniac through Religious Melan- 
choly, 2855 Dunclison Med. /,ex., Suicidal Insanity. 
2B86 Faccb Princ, Med, 1 . ^^41 Patients affected with this 
form of melancholia show suicidal tendencies. 

2. fig. Leading to or involving self-destruction ; 
destructive or fatal to those engaged, 

^ 2777 Hamilton \V/:s, (1886) VII, 520 "Its only.. misapply- 
ing men to employ them in a suicidal parade against New 
York. iBo^ Ann, Rev, 11 . 234 The Rockingham adminis- 
tration, in every thing a suiadal party, had set a^ide this 
right. 2855 Kingsley IVestw, Holxx, The Spaniards, by 
some suicidal pedantry, had allow’ed their navy to be 
crippled. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2/ V. 35 Though victory 
makes men insolent and is often suicidal to the victors, 
education is never suicidal. 

Hence Sulci'dalism = SuiauiSM ; Snlci'dally 
adv., in a suicidal manner ; so as to bring destruc- 
tion or ruin on the actor; Snici’dalwlse adv., 
suicidally. 

2833 Lvtton England 1. iii. 48 This gaiety of *suicldalism 
b not the death d la mode with us. 2837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev, III. 1. vii, A Soldiery, which we saw Jong since fallen 
all •suicidally out of square. 2B41 Emerson Misc. (1855) 
245 Whatever they attempt.. reacts suicidally on the actor 
himself. 2892 Times 21 Dec. 0/4 To reside in Italy meant 
to run almost suicidally the risk of a malarial attack. 38^ 
W, Anderson Disc. Ser. 11. (x86o) 73 You. .will not permit 
its aspirations to have scope and expression j but *suicidaJ- 
wbe, suffocate them. 

Suicide (s)«*is3id), sb?- [ad, mod.L. suicTJa, f. 
suX of oneself + *cXda -cide i. Cf. F. suicide, It., 


Sp., Pg. stdeida,’] 

Not in Johnson 2755. For earlier synonyms see Self-de- 
stroyer, -killer, -murderer, -slaver. 

One who dies by his own hand ; one who commits 
self-murder. Also, one who attempts or has a 
tendency to commit suicide. 

273* Lend. Mag. 1 . 252 The Suicide owns himself. . unequal 
to the Troubles of Life. 2769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xiv. 
289 The suicide is guilty of a double offence : one spiritual, 
in invading the prerogative of the Almighty..: the other 
temporal, against ibeking, 2838 V/. "Bell Diet. Law Scot. 
953 The wounds Inflicied by a_ suicide upon himself arc 
usually in the front, and in an oblique direction. _ 2862 f loil 
Nightingale Nursing (ed. 2) 77. A fourth (patient], who Is 
a depressed suidde, requires a little cheering, 2870 K. 
Tebb Sophocles' Electra (ed. 2) 47/1 Suicides used to 
interred with a stake through the body, Ho lay the ghost . 
b.Jlg. 

2728 Young -Famr (X74X) 69 If fate forbears us, fancy 
strikes the blow We make misfortune, Suicides In woe. 
3824-9 ’LKH'DOv. lmag, Conv. ^Vks. 3853 L 28/2 Those arc 
the worst of suicides, who voluntarily and propcnscly stab 
or suffocate their fame. 


c. atirib, or as adj, ( = suicidal). 

2S17 Lady Morgan France 1. (18x6) I. 38 The chateau of 
the suicide husband. x8zx Bentham Liberty Press Wks. 
1843 11. 282/1 ^e rash and ill-judged— the suicide letter 
of the constitution. 389s F. M. Crawford Casa Bracdo 
xl, ITie lonely grave of the outcast and suicide woman. 
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Suicide (s'ii'issid), Also 7 sui-cide. [ad. 
mod.L. suTcTdium, f. sut of oneself+-c/i:/f«w-ciDE 
2 . Cf. I*, suidtfcj It., Sp., Fg, suicidw.'\ 

For earljcr synonyms see Self-destkoctio>j, •homicide, 

•KILUNC, -MURDER, -SLAUGHTER. 

The or an act of taking one’s own life, self-murder. 
Phr. to commit suicide. 

x6sx Charleton Epkcs.ff Cimm. 73 To 

vindicale ones self from. .inevitable Calamity, bySui-ade 
is not. .a Crime. 1656 Blount Glossogr.y Suicide, the shy- 
ing or murdering of himself ; self-murder. 173* Lotui. Mag. 

1. 251 Love and Jealous^’, the old unfashionable causes of 
Suicide.^ *7;5s-8 Erskike IrtsU Lotm Scot, iv, iv. § 46 Sui- 
cide, which is a species of murder, ought to be governed by 
the common rules of murder. 1781 Co^^^’ER Truth. 20 Charge 
not. .Your v.Tlful suicide on God’s decree. 1817 Selwyn 
Layo Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 970 A proviso.. declaring the 
policy to be void in case the insured should., commit suicide. 
1891 Farr,\r Darkjt. «V Davun Ixvi, The terrible disillusion- 
ment and suicides of GalHo and of Seneca. 

b.A--, 

X793 V. Knox Pers. NohUiy\\y. ^Vks. ZS24 V. 225 There 
should be no ww, much less intestine war, which may he 
justly called political suiddc. 2827 D’Israeu Cttrios, Lit. 
III. 189 Men of genius, -voluntarily committing a literary 
suicide in their own^ manuscripts. X834. ir. Latzds Logic 
468 The rejection of it ffc; a theory] could only be arri\’ed 
at by a STry curious sort of logical suicide. x836 Ruskim 
Piyeterita I. 3S9 The central tragedy of all the world, the 
suicide of Greece. 

C, atirib, 

P^ftkrupt III. IVks. 17^ 11. 129 November, 
the suicide season. x83 * Stevenson Nrat Arab. Nis. 26 
The smoking-room of the Suicide Club. 1909 WesUn. Gaz. 

28 Aug, 25/2 The suicide rate per 100,000 persons under 
twenty. .\i*as 8-26. | 

Sn'icide, [f. prec. Cf. F. « suidder^ 

1. intr. and rejl. To commit suicide. 

2841 Lever O'Malley xxxiL xyx Here was I enacting 
Romeo for three mortal days — soilloquizing, half-suidding. 
1B47 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. ^ Mem. (2^3) II, 18 The cxp«li- 
ent^.. of suiciding myself is no longer a question with me. 
x8Sx Pkilad, Rec. No. 3443. x Isaiah ^^cNeal, aged 60, 
suiddedatConynghamon Wednesday. <zz8aoSiR^ Bur- 
ton in Lady Burton Lifi (1393) 1. 45 There is hardly a place 
in Italy ..where some Englishman has not suidded himselC 
x8o3 Aihetueum 34 June 794/2 Theprindpal character, after 
behaving like a cad, suiddes ‘beautifully*. 1898 *R. 
Holdrewood * Rout. Ctusvass Town 133, 1 don't wonder that 
they suidde now a.nd then. 

2. irans. {euphemistically) To do to death. 

1876 Spectator la Aug. 997 (W. ^ Q.) As the Di>*an cannot 
pass O’er the n»t heir. -and as it is difScnlt to suidde him 
[etc.]. 1898 Daily Nftvs 27 Oct. 4/5 The actul forger was, 
to use a conveni^t piece of French slang, * suicided Tn gaoL 
1899 H. Wright Depopulation tag By suiciding the rest of 
the population. 2900 Jy«/«if^r2 June 769 It might be safer 
th^ suldding him. 

t Snici'dical, c, Obs.ran. [fSmciDEfi.2 + 

-TCA.L.] = SOlOIDJi. 

X7S5 H. Walpole Lei. to R. Bentley ig Oct., ^e inva- 
sion. .begins. .to swallow other neu'S. both political and 
suieidicM. 1835 Blacku). Mag. XXXVII. 207 'Ihe ghastly 
sulddical smile, last relic of the laughter of despair. 

Snicidism (si/Irissidiz’m). rare, [f, SoiciDE 
sbi^ + -ISM.] The doctrine or practice of snicide- 
1807 MoniMy Mag. XXIIl. 362 Suiddism the doctrineof 
self-slaughter, J. Sterling Est., etc. (i545) 1. 385 No 

doubt the Feudalism of the one, and the Suiddism^of the 
other, are more fully dc>*eIop^ in them than in any 
foreigners. 

So Su'icidist, one who commits suidde. 
x8So Daily Tel. 24 Sept., In only one.. calling did the 
female suiadists outnumber the male; 

•I* Stt*icisni- Obs. ■ [In sense i, app. L L. suX 
of oneself+-isM, with intercalated in sense 2 , C 
Sdic-ide + -ISM-j 

1 . = Selfishness, 

2654 Whitlock Zcoiomia 363 This Peece, or Schisme of 
Suidsme, and Selfishnesse, hath spavmed mo>t of the 
Heredes and Schismes, that are abroad in the World. 

2. = SuictDZ sb.~ 

X7SX Earl Orrery Rem. Sxvifi (2752] 275 ThcKc rash 
actions, that often end in dreadful murders.., parridde, and 
suidsm [ed. 5. 1752 saidde]. 277* £ve/y Made Mag. Jan. 
295/x On Snrdsnx, or Self Murder, /bli. Allow me to u>e 
the word Suidsm, for the action of Self-murder; and the 
■word Soiddefor the Self-murderer. 2773 C Fleming /?/«. 
Sel/:Murder Dedic., -A remonstrance I bad drawn up 
against suidsm. 

Snide, obs. pa. t. of Sue v . 

Sllidiail(s'«j‘dian), c. and ii. Zod. [f. mod.L. 
Siiids, f. sils, su- swine : see -id 3 and -liS.] Per- 
taining to, an animal of, the family Suitie or s^vine. 

l83o £i6r. l/.m. JC.icraC. (N.Y.) VII. The snidiaa^ 
having long but not at all prehensile snouts. 

Sui^ obs. form of Swift. 
a Sni generis (s'w-ai dse-neris> [L] /rV. Of 
one’s or its own kind ; peculiar. Also illiterately 
as sb., a thing apart, an isolated specimen. 

X7S7 M. Cutler in Li/e, etc. (lESS) 1. 26S The Doctor., 
thinla it roust be a sui generis of that class of ammals. 

Kirwan Elem. Min. (etL 2] 1. 226 Against the existence of 
thesparrj’fflnori.as of an add suigenerzs, many diSculn^ 
were started. 182S J. R Smith Eour Disc. (1842) 63 The 
tr3n<«ndent case before us is absolutely sui generis.^ 2854 
Poultry ChroK. II. 324 The hislorj* of this show is *stu 
generis *. 1870 Newslo: Grauu Assent it. 297 Certitude 
is united to a sentiment sui generis in which it lives and is 
manifested. t 


li Sni juris (s*K* 3 i dgua'ris), /.auf. [L, = of 
one’s own right.] 

a. Aftc. Roman Zaxa. Of the status of one who 
was not subject to the patria potestas. 

a 26x4 Donne BtoBavaros (1644) 205 if a sonne which had 
not becne 3‘i/i‘^KrM- hod beene made Consul, he might have 
emandpated himselfe. 18^ Ckuunbers* Eneyct. IX. 194/2 
A son did not become stti juris by marriage. Ibid. 195/2 
Connubium being the foundation of the jatria jotesias, a 
bastard was stti Juris. 

b. Modern Law. Of fnll age and capacity, 
legally competent to manage one’s o\vn affairs. 

sG7$ Marq. Worcester in Essex Papers (Camden) 38 Shee 
U of an age not only of consent and dissent but to be sui 
juii^ X749 Fielding Tout Jones i. xii, The woman is.. 
Jtt/y;mr,and of a proper age to ^entirely answerable only 
to herself, 28*2 Scott Pirate iv, Miss Babxe. .had b^n 
major and sui juris, (as the writer who drew the contract 
assured her,) for full twenty j'cars, 

0 , irans/. One’s own master. 
x6ss Fuller Ch. Hist. y. (1637) II. 28 The pope at this 
time yas not sui juris, being a prisoner to the emperor. 
Suike, obs. variant of SwiKE. 

Siiilk, -kin, -kyn, var. Swilk, Swilki.v, 
Sxiillage, obs. form of Sullage. 

+ Suillai^, a: Ohs. rare~'\ [f L. suillits (f. 
sus, su- swine) + -aby.] Of swine. 

^ 2762 tr, Bnschtng's Syst. Ceog. lII.sSz The marmouset.. 
is a kind of bndg^, but both are most properly classed among 
the suiUary species. 

Stlilline (siiJribin),^. and jA [ad. metl.L. suil- 
linus, f. suillusi see prec. and -ine] = Suidian. 

x88o Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 304 New spedes and genera 
of Suillines. 

Suilyie, variant of Sulye Sc. Obs., soil. 

Sain, dial, form of Soon ativ. 

Stlilie {s^u'in). [£ L. si/s, su- swine -f' -INE 5.] A 
fatty substance made from pig’s lard, used as a 
butter-substitute. 

x83t Timesa Apr. 9/3 Another product — suine — was made 
from the lard of pt^s. 2882 Chicago Times 4 June^ No 
person shall mix. .sume-. with any Mtter or cheese. 

Suing' (s*«*i9), sb. [f. SoE r. +-ING 5.] 

+ lu The following of a person or thing ; the pur- 
suance of a course of action; the carrying out or 
execution of sometbiog. Obs. 

2*97R. Gloucl (Rolls) X0323, & tosywi J)is mansinge,.. ' 
WeasIgtie}>^ebissc55ofwinaie>txe)>erto,..[andJOfroucetre j 
&ofsal«burikesiwmgctodo. <r23^WycLiFi'rr//t.Sel.Wks. I 
1. 375 Bi manere of suynge of Crist in perfit wcle of vertues. j 
238a — s Maze, it. 32 For to esebewe out suyngus of I 
thingus fotig. executions rerum vitare). c 1440 Prontj. J 
Parc, 483/3 Suwynge, or folowyisge yn maners and con- I 
dycj'ons, imitado, Suwynge, of I? or] folowjmge of 

steppys. c 2465 CAwi, (Ciimden) 50 The presence of ’ 
bothe kyngis moste nedts be had, what for settjTig to of 
thair sells, what for the mariage sewyng. 
tb. A course, direction. Ohs. 

CX410 Master e/ Came (MS. Digby 262) He laustc 
loke kat he xdke not ] e longe of fc waj’es, for it is werste 
sewyngc Jrot is. 

+ 2. Succession in time or order of events, etc. 
Bysuin^: iu consequence, consequently. Obs, 
a 1435 tr, Ardeme's Treat. Fistula etc. 63 pe same seke- 
aez ^at comep of pe rice of mcastruer, comep al>o of ]he 
emoroid, & econverso ; and so by sewjTig pat acorde in 
cure. Ibid. 88 Wberfor pe bolnj-ng in ^ wounde is ang- 
raented and, by sewyng. pe ake; for pe tone is occasion of 
Pe toper, c 1440 Prentj. Pare. 4 S 3/2 Svyngc, or folwynge 
a sundry tymys {..P. suynge of tymei, successus. 

•p3. ‘/Proportion. (CL Soing/J^/. ff. 3 .) 

1393 Lancl. P. PL C. xix. 61 Men may seo on an appul- 
treo roeny tynie and ofie^ Of o kynne apples aren nat yhebe 
grete, Ne of sewyngc smale ne of o swetnesse swetc. I 

4. ‘Pursuing’ at law; legal prosecution or suit; | 
application for a tvrit. Also suinE/orth. i 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 485/2 Sute, or suynge yn maters and j 
cawsj’s, jresecucio. x^3 Homilies xi. Rogation If^eek iv, j 
Saint Paule blamed the Corinthians, for suche coaientious 
suyng amonge them selues. 2570^ L^barde Peramb, \ 
Kent (2826) 144 Theyfell tosuing, provoking, and brawling. | 
25S9 Naske Martins Mouths MirMe Wjes. (Grosart) 1. 146 I 
The Suing of Martin Senior bis liucrie. 2607 (^weu. t 
Interpr, s.v. Parson, He. .re p r e senteth ^e church, Md * 
sustaneih the person thereof, as well in slewing, as l«ing j 
slewed in any action. 1633 Stafford Pac. Hib. r, xvi. 97 j 
To be at the charge of suing foonh of their pardons. 26^ \ 
Onnonde MSS. in soih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. | 
76 Your order for the suciog of the said John Baxter, 272* | 
pKiDiZAUX Direct. CE-avardens (ed. 4) 33 They arc a Cor- } 
poraiton, and capable of Suing and brong Sued. ! 

Stcingandlabouringclause', « sue end labour 1 
clause (see Sue v . 2 1 d), 

1899 R. G. Marsden Digest Cases Skippii^ 580 General j 
average and salvage do not come within rither the words i 
or the object of the smog and labouring clause of a policy of ; 
marine assurance- ^ | 

6. The action of a suitor ; paring court ; entreaty, ; 
supplication. ^ : 

*59 * Spenser M. Hubberrl Ec6 Full little knowest thou j 
that hast not tride, ^Vbal bell it is, in suing long to bide. ! 
2598 Gkenewey Tacitus, Ann. XirL rii (2622) 1S9 Great 
snings preaailed so much for Eprius MarcelltLS-.that Mroe 
of the accusers w*erc banishec. 1742 Middixton Ctcen 
(1742) II. vi, 152 When Milo offered to drop his snit for the 
Consulship., he answered, that he would not ccscero ma^If 
with an J’ man’s string or desisting. iSso Btron Mar.t tu. 

V. i. 393 Thy suing 20 these men were but th^blcanng Cf the 1 


SUISSE. 

Sning (si«-ig),///. a. [f. Sue ». + -ISO 2. Cf. 
SUANT aJ] That saes. 
f 1. Following. Ods. rare. 

2388 WvcuF Gen. xxix. 30 He..settide the loue of the wiif 
suynge fr.r. later wijf] hlfore the former, 

■f 2. Fitting, according lo, Obs. 

^*3®® WvcLiF Serm. SeL ^Vks. 1. 76 It is beter and more 
suynge pis gospel to seie fete.]. 

1 3 . Regular, proportionate ; even, uniform. 06s. 
*^*3^ Chaucer Dethe Blauneke 959, 1 knewe on hir noon 
(Mher lakke That al hir lymmes nere pure sy^^*ynge. 2442 
Rolls t/ Parlt. V. 60/2 That everj' pecc of Worsted be 
srag thorghoute the Clothe. 2467-8 Ibid. 620/1. 

4. In absol. or advb, constr. : (< 2 ) In succession, 
one after another; {b) aftenvards, after. 

ri4oo Maunde\'. (2839) xviii. 292 He takelhe on o nj’ght, 
and another another nj’ght, and so forthe coniynuelle sew- 
jmg. 2423-30 Lydc. Chron, Troy jv. 1658 And sevene 
dayes, su jmge by and^ by, pis lif he laddc. 2430-40 — Bockas 
v.iii. (1554) 123 b, Milo.. slough hymself suyng the twelue 
‘^y* *433 — Fremund 732 Thre sondrj* tymes swynge 
nyht nyht, 2450-80 tr. Seer. Seer, 5 As ye shalle se more 
pleynlier sewyng bi ordre. c szoaMelttsvie 73 They, .made 
to the kinge reuerence, after siewyng salewed the barons 
& lordes. 2529 Horman Fu/g. 25 Moses wrytte, what was 
done, in the b^ynnynge of the worlde, and suynge after. 

5. Preferring a suit ; entreating, supplicating. 

2582 A. Hall Iliad vj. xw Meaning bj’ force to rauish 
me, when as preuailed not His fawming toyes and sewing 
tales, <2 2586 SrD.NEY/V. xrvni. it. To thy self those wordes 
®PPb% Which from suing voice do fly. a 2704 T. BkOWN 
.Vrt/, agst, IFoman Wks. 1730 I. 36 Fools of all sorts with 
pleasure they admit. While they palm vertue on the sueing 
wit, 

I 6. Bringing an action at law. 

I 2883 Daily 3 July 2/3 His Honour appointed Mr. 

' H. L...as receiver of the estate, and restrained two suing 
1 creditors. 

Suinglian, obs. form of ZwiSGLiAh*. 

+ Surillgly, fTf/n. Obs. [f. SciNG^/,n. + -LY2.] 

1. Accordingl}', conseqnently. 

CX380 WvcLTF Sermt. SeL Wks. II. 106 ’pus selp Crist 
Y and my fadir ben al oon; for pei ben 00 God, 
00 substance, and 00 kjTide. 2383 — Gen. xliiu 7 We an- 
swerden to hym sewyngly fVulg. ccusequenier), aftir that 
that he askide, 1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 11L295 Con- 
segueuter, Sew>’ngly after couenaunte & accordc, 2493 
fH. Parker] Dives Pavjer (W. de W.) n, lot, 22/2 
^-o*^hyppe pertejmeth b>’ k^mde unto man, and so suynly 
to be riche. 

2. In order, in due sequence; hence^ subsequently, 
afterwards, later. 

cz4oe Maundev. (2839) xxvi 263 Now sriiallc I seye zou 
sewjTjgly of Contrees and YJes. eti,ea Pxlgr. Sotvle [Cox- 
ton) iL Iriiu (1859) 56 Euery bene went to other, ioynynge 
them self in tbe>T propre places, and sewingly the sp^rites 
repa>Ted to the bones, a 24x5 tr, ArdernPs Treat. Fistula 
etc. 5s Many numers of curadons; Of whiche some more 
pro&tab!e..bene sewy*ngly to be noted vnder compendious- 
ner to pe vtIUie of hcl\*ng. ^2449 Pecock Repr. iv, L 427 
These teztiswhiche scbulen nowsu^rngli be tretid in tab 
present chapiter. 025x0 More Pkus Wks;. 20/1 Then 
sujmgly the propbcle sheweih what is the loote of this pri- 
uaden. 

8. Consecutively, in succession. 

2453 Rc/ls c/ Parlt. V, 270/1 Thre daj*es suyngly eche 
after other. 

Suiiik(e, obs. forms of SwHtK. 

Suiat (swint). [ad. F. suint, earlier f suing, 
f. suer lo sweat, with an indeterminate sufnx.] The 
natural greasy substance in the wool of sheep, con- 
sisting of fatty matter combined with potash salts : 
called disoyolk, 

2791 Hamilton Berihcllet's Dyeing I. x. ii. 1. 225 Wool is 
naturally covered with a kind of grease called suint. 2874 
Crookes Dyeing ff Calico-Printing 84. 2875 Knight D/rf. 
MecE 2549/2 In cleansing wool from thei?«nr. 2885 Bowman 
Struct, ivoel Fibre 279 Formerly this suint u-as looked upon 
as a kind of soap, because it wzs soluble In water. 
Sniogotluc (sw/egp-pjk), a. and sb. Also 8 
Brie(o-}gothio. [ad. mod.L. Suio-, Sucegothicus, 
serving as adj. to Sutcr.es {Sueotus) Gcihtque. which 
was used to denote the Sviar, Svear Swedes, and 
Gotar (JGclhar\ older Gautar, the inhabitants of 
Gotland (the southern portion of Sweden).] Swe- 
dish ; the (Old and Middle) Swedish language. 

*759 B, Stilungfl. tr. Lintixus* Orat. Trav. In Mise, 
Tracts (1762) 26 Its name, still used among the Suecoihlc 
smlgar. x797.£V:0'^/*‘^'’//*(^-3)ViIL23‘'tOf thh Wod^n 

...A «n t>>^ ^MFfVrOthlC 


To the Islandic, the^ Suio-Gothic, including the ancient 
language of Sweden, is ^■ery nearly allied. 

Suiome, obs. i. Sojoues sb. and v, 

Suipte, obs. past t. Swipe. 

Snir, obs. form of Soke. 

Suiseatioa (sta’iseh/cn). rmice-taord. [f. I- 
ra; of oneself + Sectiok.] Self-dissection, seif- 
analysis. 

xBfi Ferfytrctj £3 n. l.rje aM come 

yet, and. .shall nes-ei — in spitecfalljaOTfcidsuiseaior- 
Su*i,si*inilar, tr. nsnee'-tvcrd. [f. I., rat of itself 

■r SniiLAK.] Like itself. . . 

Bixixc Path ia Renu 37s This verj- repetiuve and 
sai-similar world. . . rr. c-.-.m ^ 

Suisse (swis,st7rs> [F.= SOT5s.] Tlie porter 


iamb to i^boicher. CioecB Jo Poeras : j^jJdlcofachnrch (in France). 

(iS6a) 3a TOs aas,-er gac-e thej- .ull unto fcs sa.ay. Uo ■ f vc v:!. The rrf Porter, of 

know noL let US do as we are doing. r xv>gj rr. i 



sinsT, 
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SUIT. 


Hotels are shot at, be they Stu'sse by nature, or Sniise only 
in name. i383 Athensum 24 Mar. 378/1 A s-uhse enchant- 
ing a little choir-boy in a red frock by the cup and hall 
tricia 1930 Corelli Master Christian \a. The Suisse swore 
at us for having gone in [to the Church], 1908 A. Kinross 
yoan of Garioch xxx, 199, 1 gave my card and half a rouble to 
the suisse. 

-j- Sn*ist. Obs. [f. L. silt of oneself or stius 
one’s oren -h -1ST.] One vrho follows his own in- 
clinations ; a self-pleaser. 

1648 N. Strange in Cariej^s Motives Convers, Caih. 
Rclig. (1649) T7 A Suist, one that followes his own dreams 
or fancy in choice of Scripture. 16^ Whitlock Zootoiuia 
357 The Grand Schismatick, or Suist, Anatomiz’d. 1656 
Blount Glassosr. 

Suit (shit), sb. Forms : 3-4 sywte, 3-8 ante, 

4- 6 seute, sewte, suyt, 4-S snyte, 4-9 suite, 

5- 6 suete, sewt, (3, 5 sowte, 3-5 soyte, 4 sivte, 
swete, sywete, sywyte, sout(e, 4-5 swte, 
Buytte, 5 aevte, siewte, sutte, swtte, suytt, 

5, 7 suet, 5-6 sut, .Sir. soit(e, 5-7 .Sir. soyt, 6 
sueyt, sewet, -it, sutt, swt, shntte, soote, 

.SV. soitt, soyttjBoyite, 6-7 So. suitt, 6-8 shute, 

7 suett, sent, shuite, shuett, dial, zuit, illiterate 
shoot), 5- suit. [a. shale (lath c.),siitte, sule, 
settle, suite = OF. siettle, later suitte, etc. (mod.F. 
suite, see Suite) pop.l.. *segttita, ppl. sh. f. *se- 
qttHre to follow. Sue. 

The med.L. cquU-alent o^suit in various senses WTJi secta 
(see Sect Set sb .^ ; the French word was ako latinized 
as scuta, siiita^ 

I. Feudal Law, 

L a. In full, stilt of court : Attendance by a 
tenant at the court of his lord. b. In full, suit 
real {royal, regal), Sc. commou suit : Attendance 
of a person at the sheriffs court or toum, atten- 
dance at the court-leet. 

Phr. to do, give, owe suit, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) iti54 Hii clupede sir longiiTard 
bat sift'te ssoMc her to To come o)>er he ssolde in merei 
be ido. CI4SO Godstow Reg,s,i Vmh homage, relcfe, warde 
and sate of courte. Ibid, 153 Malkjmg sale to the courte of 
Eton at the wille of the abl>«se. c 1460 Oseney Reg. 10 Soc 
IS sutc of your homage in your courte, after' the custome of 
b’ Reame. X473“4 Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scot. I. s A new 
infeodacione of his landis of Bamagehane. .to be haldin of 
the King in warde and relef and commounc soyt. 1495 Act 
It Hetu VII, c* 26 § I Such lnhabltauntes..as owesuNtc to 
the same Toume, 1502 Reg, Privy Seal Seoil, 1. 118/2 The 
calling of smal ppnionaris and landit men to commune soyite j 
to schiref conrtis. XS79 [Rasteu.) Expos. Tennes Lawes ' 
175 Suit rtall is when men come to the shtrifes toume or ' 
leete, to which court airmen shal be compelled to come to 
know the lawes...And it is called rial suit because of their 
alles^ce, 1597 Skkke De^ Verb. Sigu, s.v. Sok, Hee quha 
is oblishcd to giue So>*te in the Court of his Overdorde. 
1697 CowTLL Interpreter s.v, Sectis non facundis. Women 
that for their dower oughtnottoperformcsuileof Court. 1618 
J.WiLXiNSON Treat. O^. Coroners etc. n. 77b, All manner of 
persons which.. owe suit royall to this court Lcet. 1651 tr. 
Kitchirls Courts Lett (1657) 291 By Tremall it is said, that 
suit real! is due by reason of the Body. 1704 J. Haeris Lex. 
Techn. I, Suit-real oz regal. 1766 Blackstoke Comm. ii. 

54 To follow, or do suit to, the lord in his courts in lime of 
peace, i H, Cox Instit, i, vin. 104 The suitors or persons 
ov.ing suit in the count}' courts or courts-baron of the King. 

c. An instance of this, an attendance at such a 
court. 

14.. Ctisioms of Malton in Surtees Misc.iiZgo) 59 
Bargese schall make bott ij suites by b* S^r* to p* sayd 
cowrtt. c 1450 Godstaw Reg, 205 All niancr of sutes of her 
C^urtes, eieSo Oseney Reg. 37 All maner sutes of Shires 
and Hundredes. ^1508^ Reg. Privy Seal Scotl, I. 233 Dis* 
chargis him and his sardis landis of all soy-ttis, compcrlngis 
in jiistice-ari.s. 1543 tr. 52 Hen. Ill, ap For doyng 
suUe.s vnto the courtes of great lordes. 159a in Reg, Mag. 
Sig. Scot. (1892) 91/1 With thrie smis at tbrie held schlrcfT 1 
couitis yeirlie. 

fd. To call the suits (Sc.) : to call over the 
names of those who were bound to give suit at a 
court. Obs. 

*459 hi A. Lindores Abbey (iZy 6) xvL 158 Yequhylk 

day ye soytts calUt ye curt afnrmy't ye absens ar patent. 
xS^ Stewart Cron. Scot, III. 489 Judgis war sett and 
suutw caliit sone, xS4x in Rec. Earid. Orkney (S.H.S.) I. 
62 With power.. Soltlis to mak be calliL 0x550 RoLtAsn 
Crt. Venus iiu 11 Sutis was calUt ilk ane in thair estaic 
C^elsit ane assyis. a 1578 Linde^y (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. II. 252 The regent causit feild the pariiament and 
call the suittis. 1609 Suexe Reg. Maj.. Crimes ix. xxviiL 
i63 b, The soyTes suld be first called, with their Lor^ and 
xnaisters. 

2 . Suit and service', attendance at court and 
personal service (see Seevice^ 8) due from a tenant 
to his lord; hence used as a formula in describing 
certain forms of tenure. Also homage and suit ; 
in Sc. nsage, presence and suit. 

[c 2350 WilL Paleme loSo To lasse & to more, b^^t ou^ten 
him omage or ani seute dies.] 01380 Antecrist in Todd 
Three Treat. IVyel/fizZsi) 147 Bl sute and servyse bat be! 
Isc. priests] owen to seymes & to chapitres. la 1400 Morie 
Arth. 3139 He wolde..inake hynne seruec^ and suytte for 
his sere loades. 01449 Pecock Repr. 111. iv. 299 He (xr. a 
priest] mustc cedis comaunde and regne upon hise tenauntis, 
and thcl muste needl's obeie and do sewtis and seruicls to 
him, <2x500 Drome Dk, X57Theymay’ do homage and sewte 
to my' lord, 1504 Munim. de Metros (Bann. Club) 601 'J^at 
thaj aw na presence nor sute in the serref osurt of Hading- 
toone for the said landis. 1605 Order Keeping Court Lcet 
cx^Let euery man remember his oath and dutie, and doe his 
suit and scruiccs according to the same. 1654 Bramhall 


Jmt Vind. iv, (x66x) 77 All Ecclcsiasticall persons who 
held any posscssion-s from the King in capite, were to do suit 
and service for the same as other Barons did. 1773 T. Peh- 
ciVAL A’rr. (1776) HI. 14 Little Bolton, a suburb of Bolton, 
..extending into the country as far as the inhabitants are 
subject to suit and service. 1776 Dalrvmple Ann. Scotland 
294 As a freeholder of Annandale, Bruce was bound to give 
suite and presence in the King’s court held at Dumfries. 
1820 Gwford Compl. Engl. Lait^er For homage, fealty', 
or suit and servio^ as also for parliamentary wages, it 
is said that no distress can be excessive. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlei ch. xviii. At a table above the rest . , sal 
enthroned the youthful Sovereign himself,.. receiving the 
suit and homage of his subjects. 287a E. W. Robertson 
Hist, Ess. 138 Every' man of lawful age bolding lands in 
capilc of the crown, .was bound to give suit and presence in 
Parliament. 

b, fg. (Phr. to do, owe, + folloxo suit and service^ 
c 1585 [R. Browne] Answ. Cartwright 55 Hee shoulde 
rather loose his righte, then doe suite and homage to a Tray- 
tour. 1589 Greene Menaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 106 For 
all she hath let you flie like a Hawke that hath lost hir tyTc ; 
yet you jmeane to follow sute and seruice, though you get 
but a handfull of smoakc to the bargaine. 15^ SrENSEi: 
F. Q. VI. vii. 34 Then found he many missing of his crew, 
Which wont doc suit and seruice to his might. 1598 Yonc 
Diana 33 By being fauoured in some other place, where thy 
sutes & seruices may be more esteemed. 1834 De Quinxev 
Autob. Sk. Wks. 1853 I. 52, 1, being a cadet of my house, 
ow^ suit and service to him who w’as its head, x^x Sat. 
iC ev. 30 H ov. 5y3 A mtltopoMlati member must, we suppose, 
dosuitandsemceforhisscat, xBSx Manch. Guard. 24 Feb. 
S Like rnany' others who have done suit and service to this 
city'. 

3 . The resort of tenants to a certain mill to have 
their com ground; the obligation of such resort. 
(Cf. SucKEK 1 .) HisL 

c 1450 Godsiow Reg. 138 With be seute of grindlnge, & all 
ober pertifienc^ Ibid. 206 Quiet of sctiage & sute of here 
myllys. 1545 In Lcadam Set. Cases Crt. Requests (Selden 
Soc.) 183 The comp1aynaunt..hath..prevely withedrawen 
his sutc from the said milles & ground his Come away’ from 
thence, rsgt Knaresb. Witts (Surtees) 1. 175 Darcley mylne, 
with the soken and suite there to belonginge. 2622 (E. 
MisseujRn] Free Trade $8 That restraint of the common 
liberty, which wecallSuit of Mill. 2768 Blacitstos'e Cosnm. 
111. 235 Such is that of doing suit to another’s mill. 2903 
Dowoen Chari. Lindores Introd. p. Ixxxvi, Suit and multure 
which the abbot claimed from tenants of the nuns on their 
lands of KyTihard. 

+ 4 :. A due paid in lieu of attendance at the court 
of a lord, (Cf. suit-groal, rii/ver.) Obs. 

1523 Fitziierb, Surv. 14 b, I shall, .truely' do and pay* the 
sutes, customes, rentes, and scruyccs that longclh thereto. 
1527 MS. Acc. Si. Tohn's Hosp., Canterh., Paid to Holh 
Court for rent sate & lokc \s. iiijd. 1577 Leigh Surv. G, 
Suites of Courte, or annnall fine, for suite and seruice of 
Courte, to any other Courte. Ibid., A Rente, or a Suite, 
male bee sometymes paied out of a Mannour to a Hundred 
or Sheriues Toume. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 24 § 5 Any 
Rents certaine Herriots or Suites of Court belonging or in- 
cident to any former Tenure, 

IL Pursuit ; prosecution, legal process, 

•fS, Pursuit, chase: also, a pursuit, Phr, to 
follow, make suit. Fresh suit (see Feesh a. 2 c), 
pursuit made without delay. Obs. 

c 2325 MS. Rawl. Djao If. 32 Be imad so uers siute lorig. 
SiXSit.\i\i\€t\.c.\Si/resche sute) beroppcframtounetoloune. 
0x350 WilL Palerne 2392 I-csl be segges wold baue sesed 
here seute to folwe; Ibid.Q6i^, & bo b^ scute sesed after b® 
swete bestes. 1390 Gower Conf HI, 373 Thou miht nogbi 
make suite and cbace, Wher that thegame isnoughipema We. 
1398 Tke\tsa Barth. De P. R. xviu. xxiv. (Bodl. hlS.) 
Houndes..findeb bcre..dcnncs and warneb hereof bl sule 
and bi berkinge. i486 Bk. St. Albans & v. When he after 
foodemakyth any sute. 1489 N.RtditigRec. N. S, (1894) I. 
J23 To have shot, sute, or course at any of our game. 2534 
.4et 26 Hen, VIII, c. 5 Any' outcrie, hule, or fresshc sute 
of or for any fclonye. 1575 Gascoigne Kenelworth ^\Ts, 
1910 11,93 Though basic say on, let sale oblaine some stay, 
*579 Rastell Expos. Termes Lawes Freshsuit, is 
when a man is robbed, and the partyeso robbed, followeth 
the felon immediadye. i59oSf’ENSER^. Q. zn.xi.5 Hesoonc 
, rcsinde His former suit. 1609 Skenc Reg. Maj., Stat. Dav. 

\ II, 40 Gif the suet, or bruitof three baronies followany man 
for reif, theift, or any' other trespas. 1760-72 H. Bnooiiu 
Fool 0/ Qual. (iSog) III. 68 He was spied. .stealing a bay’ 
horse. Fresh suit v.'as made. 

fh, transf That which is pursued; (in hunt- 
ing) the scent or (?) quarry, Obs, 

*593 LoooEy^>5///^(Huntcr.Club)48 Llkehungric houndes 
that lately* lost their suite. 1644 Dicuv Nat, Bodies xxxvli. 
§ X. 319 Our howndes that follow a suite of bloud. 

*}• G. The pursuit if an object or quest, Obs. 

CJZ^a WvcLiF (1880)409 Man shulde not fayle in bis 
suyt for god ne for ony creature, c 2450 Codstenu Reg. i [To 
be excommunicated) al bat ben ordened to enquerc )?ar-cn, 
5if bei leue the sute beroC 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ■v’ii. xo In 
der-doing armes, And honours suit. 2596 Jbid, v. vHL 3 
Suite of his auowed quest. 

7 . The action of suing in a court of law; legal 
prosecution ; hence, 'b litigation. Phr. logo to suit, 
to go to law; at suit, at la%v, engagedin litigation. 

This sense perhaps arises partly from a shortening of suit 
0/ court (see quot. a 1400 and cf. sense x ) ; but it was fully’ 
developed in AF., e.g, a nostre sute, par tuiiri sute (Britton). 

{a 1400 Old Usages Winch, in Eng. Gilds (1870) 362 And 
5if myd b^n ne may hys tenement rist, ne oper dyslres.se 
fynde, by sewte of >c court. Ibid. 363 A ^er and a day 
j y-fold of be furstc day of sewte.] 2477 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 

I X87/2 Thai.. no Styward..hold pleeuppon any Action, atte 
; sutcofany'persone. sssaAct 4 Hen.VIII,c. 

I Outlawries bad ageynst tbey-m, .at the suyt of dyverse ma- 
‘ liciousc persones. 15x3 Fabvas C/w;», vir. (2811) 299 All 
I prysoners that lay in any pryson about London, at the 
*, Kyrnges sule. 15^ T. Watson Seven Sner. xxvni. 178 


Grudge, hatred, and sute betwene the parties and theyr 
frendes. 2583 STVBBEsAnat. Abus. 11. (1882) 10 If one glue 
neuer so small occasion to another, sute must straight be 
commenced. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 134 Whose suite 
is he arreted at? ai€^6 Hale Hist. Pleas Crown (1736) 

II. 280 Tho A. be convict at the king's suit, 2688 Holme 
Asynoury iii.xix. (Roxb.) 173/2 If.. the parties were at suite 
in the duill courts of justice. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 455, I haue a great mind to go to suit. 2766 
Blackstone Comm. it. 437 Till after suit commenced and 
judgment obtained in a court of law. 1768 Ibid, in, 22 The 
redress of injuries by suit in courts. 2817 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India \. ii. II. 379 At the suit of a native, he was taken 
up on a charge ol forgery. 

f 8. The prosecution of vt. cause ; also, the suing 
for a writ. Suit of the kin f s peace see quot. 1607. 
Obs, 

1444 Rolls of Parlt. V, 210/1 Without any sute of Writte 
of cjTOur. 1472 Cov. Lcet Bk. 376 What demene shuld be 
taken fibr the mater betwen the Cite and Will. Briscowe, 
And for the Costes and expenses of the suyt ^trof. 2538 
Starkey England 191 The longe sute of causys in the Court 
at Westmonasiere. 1544 in Leadam Sel. Cases Crt, Requests 
(Selden Soc.) 96 Duryng the suete of ther case. 1563 Re^. 
Privy Council Scot, I. 251 (k)mpellit to leif the soit of thair 
saidis caussis. 1607 Cowell Interpr,, Suyie 0/ the Kings 
peace is the persiewing of a man for breach of the JC peace, 
by treasons, insunectioas, rebellions, or trespasses. 

•j* 9 , In suit. 

a. Engaged in alegal prosecution orlawsuit. Ohs, 

<1x5x3 Fabyan Chron.vn. (1811)339 Atwene the Londoners 

and the abbot of the Holy Crosse of Waltham, the whiche 
hadde bene in suyte many yery’s before. 2581 in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 225, 1 am in such great suits 
with the Lord Crum well for that little living which my’ lather 
left me. 2598 R. Berkaro tr, Terence, Andria iv. v, He is 
alvvaies in sute with some man. He is neuer out of the court. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 I. 75 He that doth not 
wave the prosecution of bis cause.. is deemed still to be in 
suit, x688 Holme (Roxb.) 23/a A docket, 

the catalogue of the personfs] in suite one with another. 

+ b. Of a person : Being proseented. To have, 
put in suit, to prosecute, take legal action against. 
Obs. 

X544 in Leadam Sel. Cases Crt. Requests (Selden Soc.) 79 
For the which Olyuer Seynt John Esquyer bayth Stokeley in 
sewt at this present tyme. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VJIl, 
2 Thekynges grace. .pardoned all suche persones, as was 
then in suite. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Sent:, 'Pirn. 222/1 We 
shall not. .want an aduersarie to accuse us, weshalllacke 
no Esebequer man to pul ns in shute. x6x8 Hevwood Wise 
Worn. 111. i, If they put mec in suite,, .they are poore, and 
cannot follow it, 

t c. Of a matter : That is sub judice or in dis- 
pute. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England (1878) zi8, I see many mennys 
materys beng in .sutc ii, iij, or iiij yere and more. 2559 
Aylmer Ilarborpwe G j b, To put that out of double which 
was in sute. 1664 ComenUts' Janua Ling. 656 A third man 
must needs come in (between) to part the fray (to take up 
the matter in sutc). 

fd. To put in 5Uit{s ) ; to pat (an instrument) 
in force in a court of law; also, to set the law in 
motion concerning (a matter), 

CX62B in Elsinfs Debates Ho. Lords {Camden) App. 240 
The said S' Giles putt the said bonds in suite in the Ex- 
chequer. ax68o Charnock Attrib. GodjiZith II, 684 Who 
hath laid by his bond so many years, without pulling it in 
suits against us. 2760-72 H, Brooke Fool rf Qual. (1809) 

III. 140, 1 willhavethat matter put directly in suit, and, as 
soon as it Is recovered, it shall be laid out on a commission 
for j’our son. 2845 SrErnEN Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 
II. 48 liie executor. .of the donor. .bound to put such in- 
strument in suit, for the benelit of the donee. 

10 . A process instituted in a court of justice for 
the recovery or protection of a right, the enforce- 
ment of a claim, or the redress of a wrong ; a prose- 
cution before a legal tribunal. 

‘ Suit ' is a term of wider signification than action ; it may 
include proceedings on a petition. {Encycl. Laws Eng.) 

c 2422 iioccLzvBDe Reg. Princ. 1521 whan he mater is to 
ende I-broght Of straunger, for whom J/e suyte haj> be. 
2444 Rolls 0/ Parlt. .V. 109/2 Many dyvers persones bi 
singuler veniance and nothing of right . . been by dy versSuets 
sued. 2562 Child-Marriages 71 She comensid a sute, and 
sekid for a divorce to be had bie the lawe betwixe them. 
j6xx CoTCR. S.V. Guerre, Qui a terre, si, a guerre \ Prov., 
He that hath soyle hath suits. X676-7 MARVEtLC<7m Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 530 The Bill against the^ Multiplicity' of 
Attumyes, and for preventing vexatious Suits. 27^ Black- 
stone Comm. iiL 4TO The courts, .will allow of amendments 
at any time while the suit is depending. 2844 H.H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 5x7 To hear and deteimine summary suits for 
the rent and occupancy of land. x8S8 Brycz Amer.Cotntnw. 
xliv, II, 154 Ordinary private law., upon which nine-tenths 
of the suits between man and man are founded. 

b. More fully, Suit inlaw {piof or fat law, fat 
the law) ss ImVWSUit. Similarly suit in chancery, 
equity. 

2530 Palsgr. 278/2 Sute at the law'e or coyxX, sleute. 1576 
Tlemwo Panopi. Ejist. 252 Busvlv occupied In maUets of 
suites of lawe. cx6xo Women Saints 182 This woman had a 
suite in law against a principall man of the Cittie of Cssarea, 
X726 Mist's Weekly Tml. 3 Sept, in N, 4- Q. (1505) loth 
Ser. IV. 95/2 On Monday is to be determined a Suit of Law. 
1728 I.AW' Serious C, iii. (1732) 40 These at Suits at Law, 
those at Gaming Tables 28x7 Selwvn Latv Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 1089 A suit in chancery. 2^ Williams Real 
Prop. (1877) 93 Actions at law and suits in equity’. 

f O. To follow a suit ; to prosecute a legal action. 
PXzofig, Obs, 

*577 BullingePs Decades 

alwaies appeare there in the presence of God, to followc all 
our suites faithfully. 1598 R. Bek.nard tr. Terence, Andria 
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IV. V, For me a stranger to go Tollou' sutes & brabbles in 
law, a 1624 M. Smith Scnn. (1632) 6S The Law containelh 
matter of inditcment against vs, the Deuill followeth the 
suite. 1631 Rc^, Cases SiarCJutmb, <$• (Cam- 

den) 187 ’1‘hat they would graunt her alimonie and charges 
to follow the suit against him. 

11. Tile action or an act of suing, supplicating, 

or petitioning; (a) petition, supplication, or en- 
treaty; esp, a petition made to a prince or other 
high personage, poet, 

1449 Rolls opParlU"^, 14S/2 Savj'ngahvey to the same Erie 
of Devonshire, his lawful! suele to the IC^mg. £1460 Fortes* 
CUR Abs, < 5 * Lwi. Mon, xi. (1885) 136 To some men he hath 
done in lyke wyse abofT thair merites, through ymportunite 
off thair suyttes. X49x Actj //en. Vlly c. 24 An acte was 
made at the sute of a particuler personne for his particuler 
cause. 1549-62 Strrnhold & H. Ps., Lam. (1566) 23 For 
mercy Lord is all my sute. 1554 Act 2 PhiL 4- M. c, 

8 1 1 This our supplicacton directed to yo' Majesties withe 
most humble sute, that it may. .be exhibited to. .the l^rde 
Cardinall Poole._ 1593 Kyd Sp, Trag. in. xii. 2 The King 
sees me, and faine would heare my sute. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear ii. ii. 68 This ancient Ruffian . . whose life I haue 
spar’d at sute of his gray.beard. 1635 Bacon Ess,^ 
Sniottrs (Arb.) 41 Priuate Sutes doe Putrifie the Publique 
Good. 1657 Sparrow Rationale 76 When the Priest 
makes their suits, and they. .say. Amen. x 663 R. Steele 
Hrtshandm. Calling;: v. (1672) 90 Frozen suits meet with cold 
answers from God. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1742) II. vL 151 
When Milo offered to drop his suit for the Consulship. 18x4 
Scott Ld, Isles i. xxx, Rest ye here . . Till to our Lord 
3’our suit is pid. 2838 Arnold Hist. Rome 1 . 78 They had 
no jurisdiction, but referred all their suits to the King. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 774 Lightly, her suit allow’d, she 
slipt away. 

*t*b. To make {one's) suit: to supplicate, peti- 
tion ; to sue to a person Jbr a thing ; also const, 
inf., to petition for something to be done. Obs, 

Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 34 Now no man tome 
makethe ony sute ! c 15x3 More Rich. Ill Wks. 53/ 1 While 
some for their busines made sute to them that had the 
doing. Ibid. 58/2 This pore Lady made humble sute vnto 
king, y^ she might be restored vnto such smal landes as 
[etc.]. 1530 Palsgr. 716/2 , 1 sewe, I make sute fora thing, 
fourchasse, 1556 Cheke in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) ig To 
favor such poore suts for my Libertie as M*^ Dean shall make 
to your Ma*^* in my behalfe. x6oi (Bp. W. Barlow] Serm. 
Paules Crosse 2 As I neuer made sute to preach anywhere. 
X649 Davenant Love Sf Hon. v. iii. 70 My de^ires make sute, 
that those who shall Hereafter u-rite the businesse of this , 
day May notbeleeve I suffer for the hope Of glorious fame. 
1738 Wesley Ps. xlv. xvi, Kings at hts Feet i^all cast their 1 
crown, And humble Suit for hfercy make- j 

+ c. irons/. Earnest search for or endeavour to 
obtain something. Obs. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 77 They make great hast 
to cum to her : they make great sute to serue her. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vn. i. 552 Corris’all vnto .. Sen* 
nacherib, in sute for the Monarchic of the world, a 1617 
Sir J. Beaumont in Farr .S’. P. yas. I (1848) 155 The fiends 
..Make sute to seaze him as tbeir lawful! prey. . 

12. Wooing or courting of a woman; solicitation 
for a woman’s hand. Also, an instance of this, a 
courtship. 

[1580 Lyly Euphties (Arb.) 343 When the Gods coulde not 
obtaine their desires by suite, they turned them-selues into 
newe shapes.] xsgo Greene Never too late (x6oo) P, 
Reueale any more his sute hee durst not, because when he 
began to chat of loue, she sbakt him off. «:i6xo Jf^omea 
Saints 73 Offa receyuing that message, did moste willinglie 
giue ouer his suite, ceasing to molest the virgin, a 17x1 
Burnet Antohiog. in H. C. Foxcrofc Suppl. Burnet's Hist. 
{1902) 4S0 After two years sute we were married._ 1736 Pore 
Odyss. xrx. 164 Rebate your loves, each rival suit suspend. 
1775 Sheridan Duenna 11. iii, Doubtless, that agreeable 
figure of bis must have help'd his suit surprizingly. 1823 
Scott Pcveril xii, If I come^ to you with my parents’ con- 
sent to my suit, will you again say., Julian, we must^part? 
x 854 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 493 Sullen, defiant, pitying, 
WTOth, return'd Leolin’s rejected rivals from their suit, 

• UI. Lively’, garb; sort, class. 

•j-lG. A livery or uniform ; also, iu wider use, a 
dress, garb : chiefly in phr. in or of {d) suit = 
clothed in the same garb or colour, as the members 
of a retinue or fraternity ; also, in suit luith, in 
the same dress or uniform as. Obs. 

■ X297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 3950 A housend kni3tes.,Of noble 
men >xlohed in ermineechon Ofosjnne. 13.. K.Alis.x%-z 
(Laud MS.) Fork she ferde, myd her route, A housande 
lefdyes of riche soute. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 3 pe 
brethren and suslren..shul be eloped in suyt. 1390 Gov\*er 
Conf. II- 2 That 1 mai sionde upon his rowe. As I that am 
clad of his suite. 14.. in Eng. Gilds (1870) 446 Alle the 
bretheren schul be dadde in swte of go^^'^es o 5ereand another 
sere in o swte ofhodes. c 1450 Godstow Reg. 23 Edinunde of 
Pounteney, now in 50 ure sute I wold hat I were._. iiTicper 
hit were. .Whyte, rede,orblewe. cxf6o IVisdom \n Macro 
Plays 60 Here entreih \-i %yomen, in sut. e 1470 ,HEKm* 
JPallace ix. 293 He gert graith him in soit with his auin 
men. a 2548 HALLCAro«., Hen. IV (1550) 22 b, Three other 
appareled in the kynges suite and clothimg. 1588 I^m- 
baroe Eircn. iv. iv. 439 If any company of men. .haue 
made any one general! sute of cloth. -to be knowen^bj'- 
a 1633 .Austin Medit. (1635) 104 These Sisters goe all in a 
Suite..: They are all in Greene; j 

"hb. In or of suit {of a or the same suit) ; _(of j 
clothes, etc.) of one or the same colour or material ; j 
uniform, to match. Iti suit of or ivitk : uniform f 
with, matching. Obs, • 

13 .. E. E. Aim. P. A 203 Her cortcl of self sute schene. | 
Ibid. iioS -Alle In sole her Hurcz wasse. 13.. Gatv. Gr. [ 
Kn!. 191 pe tayl his toppyng iwynnen of a sute. c 1385 j 
Chaucer Miller's T, 56 The tapes of htr white voluper . 
Were of the same suyte of hir coler. 1389 in Eng. Gilds i 


I (1870) 43 Alle ye bretheren and systeren ban a lyuere of 
I sute. 139s E. £. IVills (1882) s With docere, costers and 
1 bankers, of sute of that forseyde bed. 1432 Rec. St. Masy 
at Hill (1904) 26 A white vestement of o sewte. 2432 
Rolls 0/ Parti. IV. 477/x And the Sty ward .. have , .a 
I Robe in sute of the Baylyffs. 1452 in Willis and Clark 
Cambridge {1886) I. 337 A gownecloth in sute with his 
gcnltlmen. 1558 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (190S) 45, vi 
payer of undersieves of the same stuff and sute. 

t o. fg. (in quot. 1377 said of the human flesh 
or humanity). Phr. To follow suit with, to do the 
same as (cf. 20 b). Obs. 

XIJI Langl. P. pi. B. V. 495 God . . J>at . . in owe sute deyd* 
est On godefr5»day for mannes sake. 1565 T, Stapleton 
Fortr. Faith 92 Any protestant of what so euer cote or sute 
he be. 1655 Fuller Church Hist. ii. 15a Though men had 
Surnames, yet their Sons did not, as I may say, follow suit 
with their Fathers, a 1661 — iVarthies^ Lond. (1662) n. 205 
ManyClergy-men,..bom in this City, did not follow suit with 
others of their Coat. 

+ d. In suit with : in company with. Out of 
suits with : ?lit not in the uniform of, hence, out 
of favour with. Obs. 

\a 1400 Marie Arih. 3932 Seuene score knyghles In soyte 
with theire souerayne. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L, 1. iL 25B One 
out of suites with fortune. 

•f* e. Condition, state. Cbs. rare. 

1350 Will. Paleme 1250 Pou seldest me 3 er-while J>ou 
schuldest me do quelle, ..but, sire, in \>t same scute sett 
artow nouj. 

14. Of various objects (chiefly in phr. with preps. 
of, in) ; Pattern, style of workmanship or design ; 
occas. colour ; hence » set (see V), 

?ax4oo Afor/e Arih. 2X0 Sexty cowpes of suyte. CX400 
Destr. Troy 3410 Asadill..With a bridell full bright, bothe 
of a sewte. 2406 E. E. Wills (1882) 13 A’lk man & woman 
of hem in sute a rynge of xld. a 2423 in Archaeologia 
LXI. 272, ij Fiols of on sute of slluer and gild. x434>5 E. 
£, Wills (1862) 56 A doseyn spones of too suites. 2444 
Test. ESor. (Suites) II. 1x2, ij standing cuppis of a sute. 
2525 Ibid. VI. XX, iiij stottes, Hj of on suue [J suite], with on 
browne stotte. 

+ 15. Kind, sort, class. Obs, 

Common in the i6th c. 

2548 Geste Agst. Pt^v. Masse A v, It is a stelth of holye 
thinges, not of the basest sute.. but of the holyest and 
chieleste kynde. 2570 Levins Manx/. 278/28 A Soote, 
of things, gemts. 2573 Tusser Hxtsb. (1878) 46 Now gather 
vp fnike, of puerle suite. 1586 T. Bright 2 reaf. Mel. iv. 

13 The particular nourishment containeth not so many 
sutes, as the earth the nourisher of all things doth. 2594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iir. ui. § 2 Touching matters belonging 
vnto the Church of Christ this M'ce conceiue, that they are 
not of one sute. 2642 D. Rogers Naaman 238 Of this sute 
also is the carriage of such, as upbraid God. 

IV. Following, train, suite. 

16. A company of followers; a train, retinue, 
Suite. Also, a company of disciples. Now arek. 
or dial, (superseded by suited, 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3743 Hii of sute were Of king . 
arthures hous. 23., Cursor M. 25668 (G 5 tt.) Leuedi mart ! 
,.helpe pi suite. ci38oWYcuF5*mH. Sel. \Vks. IL 225 Crist 
biddip men of his suyt Pat pci shulden not have two cootis. 
ci4ooD^j/r. Trvy 546 In sound for to sailc home S: your sute 
all. Ibid. 22995 The Cite be assailet ivith a sewte ofte. 
a 2586 Sidney Arcadia ir. x. (1912) 211 Had there not come 
in Tydeus & Telenor, with fortie or fifriein their suit, to ihe 
defence of Plexirlus. 2612 T, Tay'ujr Comm. Titus i. 6 
They were so farre from the suit of Saints and good men, 
that they were vnfit companie for honest ciuill men. 2781 
J. Moore View Soc, It. (1700) 1 . 1. 17 Till the Archduke and 
his suit had passed. 1799 Coleriix;e Lei. to W^e 24 Jan., 
Any but married women, or in the suit of mamsd women. 
2863 Wryte-Melville Inside Bart 345 Servant?.. didn't 
bring one; don’t want a ‘shoot ’when I’m driving Crafty 
Kate. 2865 Barinc-Gould Werewolves x. 1S5 A numerous 
suit of pages, esquires, chaplains. 

f b. {a) A leasb of hounds, {b) A flight of 
mallards. Obs. 

CX470 Hors,Shepe G. (Roxb.) ad fin., A Sule of a lyhm. 
2486 Bk. St, Albans f vi, A Sorde or a sule of malardis. 

c. The witnesses or followers of a plaintiff in 
an action at law. Now Hist. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. hcrii, The plaintiffs 
sect or suit of witnesses. 1768 Blackstone Comm, iii. 
295. 2865 Nichols tr. Britton i. xxxii. Let the suit be ex- 
amined , .by taking their acknowledgments whether they are 
rillains to the plaintiff. Ibid. v. riii. 270 marg.. Proof by 
suit of iritnesses. 

+ 17. Offspring, progeny ; spec, the offspring of 
a villein. Obs. 

2338 R. Brun.ve Chrvn, (z8io) 95 Of pat doubter sule com 
Malde, pat was of pris. c \4%oG0dstow Reg, 539 The bodies 
of [5 serfs], with sdl tber catell, sc'vtis, and seqnelis. c 2460 
Oseney Reg. 10 Yoar bonde men, with here sule and catell. 

V. Set, series. 

18. A number of objects of the same kind or 
pattern intended to be used together or forming a 
definite set or series. 

+a. A group, b. A set oftools, plate, furniture, locks, etc. 

C. The whole of sails require for a ship or for a set of 
spars. td. A set of musical pieces, pictures, etc. e. A suite 
of rooms. £ * A batch of biscuits, weighing 2 cu’t„ or one 
charge of the oven ’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade), g. C/.S.'Tbc 
whole complement of hair, whiskers, etc. that a person bxs. 

CX402 Lydc. Ccftrpl. Bt. Knt, 82 The sute of trees 
aboute compassing Hir shadowe caste. 

b. 2424 E. E. IFzV4r(i8S2) 57 An oPer flat pe« [of plate) of 
pesmtpatwercmyfadcrs, 2577 Harrison x. £5 d, 

A siluer salle, a bowle for wine, .and a dus^en of spoony to 
fumlshe \-p the sute. 26x5111 W. M. Williams A mu Founders 
Co. (1867) 92 P* for on Sute of Bell Waigbts conpleat 5 22 o. 

2622 JIabbe tr, Aleman's Guzman ^Al/. tu iiu >*, 298 A i 


handsome sute of chaires. 1623 in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 
143 A rich suite of hangings. 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
HI. V. ICO A MissaJe, six Crucifixes, a sule of Beads. 2686 
Vpoi St offer dsJu 376 They make them [sc. locks] in Sutes, 
SIX, eight, or more in a sule. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 323 
p 22 In Conference with my M-mtua-Maker. Sorted a Suit 
of Ribbands. 1737 Salmon’s Cy. Bldr.'s Estimator (ed. 2) 
111 These [Locks] axe likewise sold in Sute. 1762-71 H 
Walpole Vertuds Axtecd. Paint. (1786) I. 247 A suit of 
Upeslry. 2778 [ W. Marshall] Minxites Agric. 8 Jan. 1776, 
A suit of pasturing paddocks are convenient about Home. 
2782 [T. Vaughan] Fash. Follies I. 245 A., complete suit of 
diamonds, a 18x7 T. Dwight 'Trav. Nezv Eng., etc. (1821) 
II. 196 A suit of oars. 2822 Scott Kenilw. viii, A woman 
. .changes her lovers like her suit of ribands. 2^5 S. Judd 
Alargaret 1. ii, There were no suits of knives and forks. 

c. 2626 Capt. j. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 17 A suit of 
sayles. 2635 in Foster CH. Alin. E. Ind. Comp. (1907) 214 
[To make new sails for his ship, she having only one new] 
suyte. 2748 Anson's V<y. 11, ii. 235 With all the. .remnants 
of old sails that could be mustered, we could only make up 
one compleat suit. ^ 2852 Kipping Sailmaking (ed. 2) 91 
Making a suit of Sails for a Barque of 300 Tons. ‘ c 2860 H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 6a The thira suit of sails forms 
the ground tier. 2922 J. Masefield Dauber iv. v. in Engl. 
Rev. Oct. 36s He bad once worked aloft. Shifting her suits 
one summer afternoon. 

d. 2682 Land, Gaz. No. 1726/4 A Suit of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musick from the Odeum or Musick Gallery. ? 27. . 
J. Loeillet [title) Six Suits of Lessons for the Harpsichord 
or Spinnet, 1779 J.Moore View Soc. Fr, (1789) l.xxxviii. 
330 The most admired of all Holben’s works is a suit of 
small pieces. 

e. 1742 Warburton Div. Legal. II. 280 A magnificent 
Palace., with all its Suits of Apartments. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
jentm. France I. 283 The apartments.. nm in suits like 
Wanstead house in Essex. 1848 Dickens Dombey iii, A 
whole suit of drawing.rooms. 1858 Eng. Cycl., Biog. s. v. 
Usher, He took up his residence in a suit of apartments 
provided for him in the inn. 

f. 2845 Encycl. Aletrop. VIII. 802/2 The quantity baked 
each time, which is called a suit, is about 1x2 pounds weight 
before being placed in the ov'en. 

g. 284s S. Judd Alargaret 11, i, A suit of enormous black 
whiskers. 2867 Augusta Wilson Vashti xxxui, Leaving a 
few lines written in pencil on a handkerchief, in which '^e 
had wrapped her superb suit of hair. 2893 * hlARK Twain ’ 
PudiVnhead Wilson il. She had a heavy suit of fine soft hair, 
which was also broivn. 


19. A set of garments or habiliments intended to 
j be worn together at tbe same time. (Cf. 13 .) 

a. of ebnreb vestments, esp. cbasnble and dal- 
matics, cope, etc. of the same colour and material. 

2495 in Somerset Med. Wilis [xgox) 330 Mysewteof blew 
velwet vestimenies. 2552-3 Inv. Churclt Goods, Stafford 2, 
iiij shutes of vestements to minester withall. 2558 N. 
Coxiutry Wills (Surtees) II. 6 Mysuyteofred vestementes, 
a 1700 Evelyn Diary 18 ^an. 2645 One priestly cope, with 
the whole suite. 027x6 in j. O. Payne Rec. Eng. Ctxtk. 
jjij (28S9) 105 Vestment suites so, albs 8, amices 10. 2874 
Mickleth WAITE Mod. Par. Churches 263 So that each suit 
of vestments may have its own drawer. 

b. of men^s or boys’ outer garments ; in full, 
suit of apparel., of clothes. 

c 1420 Sir Antadace (Camden) Ivl, Say him my sule is 
quite. 2552-3 in Feuillerat Revels Edw. VI (2914) ’89 Five 
sueies of apparrell. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet.^^x He hath bis 
ebaunge of sutes, yea, he spareth not to go In his silkes and 
veluet. 2584 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (2908) 365, xxx**® 
ells of sarcenet for fewer matachyne sutes. 2625 Bacon Ess,, 
Masques (. 4 rb.) 540 Lei the Sutes of tbe Masquep, be Grace- 
full. 2^2 Symonds Serm. beff. Ho. Coimn, B ij b, If a man 
order bis Taylor to make him a sute. 264a in Decl. Commons 
Rebell. Irel. (1643) 29 Tbe six hundred suils^ of clothes 
were for the Souldiers in Ireland. 2683 YioovLi/e[ 0 .fi.S.} 
in. 74 To Mr. Spencer the tayler for turning and altering 
roy gray suite. .142. 1738 Cch//. VIII. 4/1 One that 
..doth Dot put off his Religion with his Sunday’s Suit 
2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Alast x, We had on oil-cloth suits 
and southwester caps. 2877 Spurgeon Serm. XXllI. 486 
You cannot force that little heart to be anxious about the 
next suit of clothes. 2892 Gunter Miss Dividends (1893) 
93 Hislight travelling suit. 2897 [see Ajynwirji///, Pyjamas b]. 

c. of women’s attire; in earlier use, an entire 
set of garments for wear at one time; in recent 
use, a costume (i. e. coat and skirt). 

2761 Brit. Afttg. II. 444 A suit of cloaths is weaving for 
a lady of quality, which will amount to 36 1. per yard. 2770 
LANCHORNE/’/N/<rrr/i(xS79) 1. 103/2 The bride was to bring 
with her only three suits of clothes. 2778 bliss Burney 
Evelina x. They have promised me a compleat suit of linen 
against the evening. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fairxw, Her 
smartest evening suit. 1923 Play Pictorial No. 132. p. vi’/j 
A great variety of linen suits and frocks in exclusive styles. 

d. of annour. 

1822 Scott Kenilw. xxxlx, Their suits of leathern :md 
paper armour. 2859 Tennyson Geraint <V Enid 95 The 
three gay suits of armour. 1B80 [see Armour sb. zj. 


e, iransftfg.y and allusively. 

"Urthday suit (humorous) ; the bare skin. . _ 

593 Drayton Heroic. £p. iii. 225 In her bl^asking Sole, 
: spangled Skie, Come forth to bride it in her Revcine. 
>7 Rowlands Diogines Lanihome^^A gallant 
lat vr6re greeoe ^mmers sute. *697 Coluer Ess. Aior. 
bj. II. (1I09) 20s Like Cloalh lU made, he Letter 
the Shop, than he wears in the Sute- a 2 w B. L. Dt.t. 
ni. Crew, Suit and Cloak, good store f 

•cable Liquor, let down Guttw-Iane. sS^ 
ibath ftftMl 8/2 The redbreast 5 sober suit. 2809 flALKts 
™;. r^, I --ill 5 >"'P this holy fathrr 10 hi5 birth, 
,• suit, jsi W. Laurs/r. S.r.tl. xliz. 

If honour^ your clothmy, the suit «ill last a nfe-tirae. 

t £ Crew’s name for the tubular florets (florets 
the disk) in composite (and similar) flowers. Oh. 
hi Giresv .ifint. PI. t. V. (i 63 s) 33 The several Thmras 
tather Suits, whereof the .\tute is made up,, .are ever 
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consistent of more than one, sometimes of Two, and for the 
most part of Three Pieces tfor which 1 call them Suits). 

20. Any of the four sets (distinguished by their 
several marks, as spades, clubs, hearts, diamonds) 
of which a pack of playing-cards consists. Also, the 
whole number of cards belonging to such a set held 
in a player’s hand at one time. Often in fig, con- 
text and allusively. 

1529 Latimhr 2nd Sgrm, Card in Foxe A. ^ M. (1563! 
130.4/1, 1 purpo.se agayne to deale vnto you an other card, 
almost of the same sute. 1589 jyariins Months Minde 
Ep. to Rdr., .Leaning the auncient game of England 
(Trumpe) where euerie co.aie, and sute are sorted in their 
degree, Ithey] are running to their Rufie where the greatest 
sorte of the sute carrieth away the game. 162* Peacham 
Cornel. Genii, vii. 65, I haue scene French Cards to plav 
withal), the foure suites changed into Maps of seucrall 
Countnes. x688 Holme Armoury in. xvi. (Koxb.) 73 Fiuc 
cards of a shute. x74a Hoyle jy/dst 12 You need seldom ; 
return your Partner’s Lead, if you have good Suits of your j 
own to play. /bid. 22 If you have Ace, King, and four 
small Trumps, with a good Suit, you must play three Rounds 
ofTnjmps,othexwiseyou may baveyourstrong Suit trumped. 
X7« Youkc Centaur iii. 144 If there are no^FooIs to be 
lafen in, he makes a pretty good hand of it with a Knave 
of the right suit, 1816 Singer //ist. Cards 6r Each Suit 
consists of nine Cards; the backs are black. 2876 Encyd. 
Brit, V. xoo/i A pack of tarots consists of sevcnty.cight 
cards, four suits of numeral cards and twenty-two cmblcma. 
tic cards. . 2876 Campbell-Walker Correct Card (1880) 
Gloss, p. xiii, Beginning with the lowest card but one of the 
suit you lead originally, if, it contains more than four cards, 
2884 Bath. Heredd 26 Jan. 3/2 The Government are deter- 
mined to meet Parliament with a strong suit of trumps in the 
hand. 1885 Proctor Wkist iv. (sq Keep the command of an 
adversary’s suit. 2898 Daily JVeius 4 Jan. 3/x The police 
and detectives .are the New York reporter's strong suit. 

b. To folloxu suit (earlier f/;/ suit) : to play a 
card of the same suit as the leading card ; hence 
often to do the same thing as somebody or 
something else. (Cf. 13 c.) 

1680 Cotton Compt. Gamester (cd. 2) 61 The cider begins 
and younger follow;* in suit as at^ Whisk, /bid. 82 Not 
following suit when you have it in your hand. 2788 J, 
Beaufort Hoyld s Games /mpr. 15 Having but twoorthree 
small trumps, be should never force his partner to trump, if 
he finds he cannot follow suit. 1849 Chambers's Inform. 
People II. 663/2 If a person happens not to follow suite, or 
trump a suite. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. ii, The three 
other horses followed suit. 2865 — Mut. Fr. in. xv. You 
can’t get beforehand with me... You. can only follow suit. 
You can't deprive me of the lead. 2885 W. E. Norris 
Adrian Fidal xvj, The ‘ Monday Review * happened to be 
the first to notice ‘Two Lovers’; out other journals speedily 
fol lowe d suit. 

VI. Sequence; agreement. 

. A succession, sequence. Ohs. rare. 

2412-20 Lyog. Citron. Troy n. 6797 Euery da^ h® blomys 
wer renewed; And h® blosmys. with manysondri swt. 2589 
PUTTENKAM Fngl. Pocsic 111. xix. (Arb.) 208 When we make 
one word begin, and. .lead the daunce to many verses in 
sute. sCxsTiAcon Ess.^Vieiss. Thing’s (Arh .) Euery Fiuc 
and Thirtle years, The same Kinde and Sute of Years and 
Weathers, comes about againe. 

1 22. Tor suit of\ on account of. In suit of'. 
in consequence of. Obs, 

2452 Yatton ChnrcJi’Vj, Acc, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 94 Yn cost- 
age to Well for sowte of the churche gods yn two tymes, 
xviijrf. a 1652 I. Jones in Leoni Pallndids Archit, U748) 

1. 72 It is a hard thing in suit of the Difficulty to accommo- 
date the Chambers and other Places. 

23. In suit with : in agreement or harmony with. 
Of a suit with : of a piece with. 

2797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Bee^garGirl {1812J II, 2 A Cer- 
berus in human form whose manual strength was in suit 
with the ferocity of his manners, /bid, 116 Books, music, 
maps, papers.. totally out of suite with the part of the 
cabin and its furniture yet remaining. x8o6 Jekfi'.kson 
etc.'fiSag) IV. 56 The legislature had sanctioned that idea. 

. . It s^med, therefore, that the Governor should he in 
suit with them. 2899 Hardy A Changed Man, Enter 

Dragoon (rgtjl 266 A life who^e incidents were pre- 
cisely of a suit with those which had preceded the soldier's 
return. 

VII. Combinations. 

24:. attrib, and Comb. ; f suit-breeder, a pro- 
moter of legal prosecutions ; f suit-broker, one 
who made a business of procuring a favourable 
hearing for suits ; suit-call, at cards, a call for a 
lead from a particular suit; suit-case, a small 
portmanteau designed to contain a suit of clothes ; 
*t*suit-court(seequoL); suit-covenant, -custom 
Fetidal Law (see quots.); suit-duty, obligation to 
give suit at a mill ; f suit-groat, a due paid in 
lieu of suit at court; suit-bold (see Hobu sbX i b), 
tenure by suit and service to the superior ; f suit- 
jogger, a promoter of lawsuits ; tsuit-maker, one 
who institutes a suit ; suit-mark, any of the marks 
distinguishing suits of cards; suit-roll Hist.^ the 
roll of persons bound to give suit at a particular 
court; suit-service Acu/, service rendered 

by attendance at a lord’s court ; also fig. ; f suit- 
sbape, a fashion of clothes ; f suit-silver, a local 
name for a due paid in lieu of suit at a court; 
tsuit-wortb a., worthy of imitation. 

2691 Shadwell Scowrers n. i, Attomys, tho^e *Suit. 
breeders, those Litigious Rogues. 263* Massinger Maid 
of Hon. w. ii,- A ^suit.broker in court. 2507 lYestm. Gaz. 
18 May 14/1 As lo a *suil call, the original lead must never 
be from a suit that contains a probable trick, 2902 Times 


8 May 25/1 Captain Clive. .sent on bis *suit-case and other 
luggage by another train. 275s Jomnso.v, *Suit Courts is the 
court m which tenants owe attendance to their lord. Bailey. 
xS79[Rastell]Ax/ox. 274b,*Suitcouenaunt 

is when your auncesior hauc couenanted with my aunces- 
tours lo sue to the court of my auncestors. Ibid.^ *Suit 
custome is when I and myauncestours haue beene seised of 
your owne suite and your auncestours, time out of minde. 
c 2460 Oseney Peg, 75 Of no "Sute Dewte, by such maner, 
we shall axe or chalenge of forsaidc maynye or men. 2556 
in Archaeologia XXXIV. 53 Paid for a *suitt groat at the 
same time. Acc, St* yohn's Hosp.fCanterb.f Payd 

Lordis Rentis. .and scut grote. 2864 Wharton Laxv-Lex, 
(ed. 3) 868/2 *Suit/toltit a tenure in consideration of certain 
services to the superior lord. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Gt. Enter Kent Wks. 143/2 Prolect-mongers, *Suil-ioggers, 
and Stargazers. 2469-70 in 10th Kep, Hist, MSS. Comm. 
App. V. ^07 Lasse (= unless] the *suete maUcre will sue him 
that hath done the ofience, after the course of the commenc 
lawc. 2905 Athenxtim 18 Nov. 683/3 I’lie ^suit-mark^ 
were possibly coins, cups, bells, and birds, 253* Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot, Vi. 116 Brlngand with thamc the *suie 
roll of thair Sherefdome. 2542 Kccords 0/ Elgin (New 
Spald. Club) 1. 55 Quhilk day was asslngit to the saidls 
personis to produce thair instrumentis and to he enterit in 
the soil roll. 191^ Clooston Rec. Earld. Orkney Introd. 
p. Ixxxv, The sutt-rolls containing their names making 
a practically complete list of the county gentry, ^ 2579 
(Rastell] Expos. Termes Lawes 2itb^ *Suit .seruice is 
to come to the Court from iij. weekes to iij. weekes by the 
whole ycare, 2652 tr. Kitchin's Courts Leet (1657) 291 
Suit-service is by reason of Frcc-hold, that is, by reason of 
their tenure, that Is, for that they hold of their Lord by suit 
to his Court. 2670 D. G- Rossetti Youth's Springdribute 
23 For this Is even the hour of Love’s sworn suiiscrvice. 
2598 Marston Sco, P'illanie x. 164 This fashion-moungcr.. 
Contemplates "sute shapes. 2672 Manley Coioet s Interpr.^ 
*Sute-sirvcr, is a small Rent, or sum of Aloncy, which, if 
paid, docs excuse the Freeholders from the appearance at 
(he Court-Barons within the Honor of Clun In Shropshire. 
2594 H. Carew Tasso \. 212 Ifany may’'sutewoortb example 
finde. 

Suit(s‘i3/), V. Forms: 5-6 suyt,6 sewt, sbute, 
.SV. Bu(i)tt, flouto, 6-8 sute, suite, 6- suit. [f. 
prec.] 

fl. intr. To * do suit* to a court; hence, to 
have recourse to. Obs. 

c 2450 St, Cuihbcrt (Surtees) 3575 Shrewes )>an on happ 
sall'suyt To my body for refuyt. <.*2540 Isee Su«tinc t//'/. 
sb. xl. 

f2. To prefer a suit ; to sue /o a person some- 
thing. Obs, 

xs»6 Pi/gr, Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 67 ’ITiese holy fathers 
knowyng theyr owne conscyence cterc..hauynge no record 
of man to declare them..sewted toalmyghty god. 2536 oV. 
Papers Hen, Y/l/t V. 61, 1 will never souie. .of the King 
of UcoUes, but by the Ktngcs Highnes meaucs here. 2567 
in Tytler Hist, Scot, (1864) III. 247, 1 am so suited lo for 
to enterprise the revenge, x^x Cheke's Hurt Sedit, Life 
b Iv b, Three powerful! competitors all suiting for it- 2679 C. 
Nesse Antid. agst. Popery go God loves to be suited unto 
by saints and angels. 2729 taldtvell Pap, (Maitl Club) 1. 
238 I’m ready to think that your lordsbip's friendship may 
give it lo either of the gentlemen who now suit for It. 

1 3. trails. To make an application or appeal for, 
to solicit ; to sue for in a court of law. Sc, Obs, 
xsPj in Tytler Hist. Scot, (2864) III. 248 The nobility are 
of mind to sett assistance of the queen. 2573-4 Reg, Privy 
Couttcil Scot. Ser, i. II, 330 The cotstis..and interes sus- 
tcnic..aucht to be sutit and persewit alsua l^efoir the saidis 
Judeeis. 2575 in Maitl. Cl, Misc, (2840) I. 221^ He. .bad 
nurnblie suiuit..to haue bene admittii to the said celebr.a- 
lioun, 2598 in Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 190 It 
is caried.. that the Kirk. .should sute vote in Parliament. 
2626 W. Haig in J. Russell Haigs (1881) vU, 162 Never the 
boldness.. to.. suit recompence from your Majesty. 2633 
W. Struther Tmte Happiness 49 If we had mente to de- 
serve it, we needed not Suit it of God, 2720 in Hairne 
l^eerage Evidence 12674) 44 What eLse he may suite ask claim 
and crave. 2727 /bid, 246 To suit execution hereon. 
t4- To make one’s suit to, petition; to bring a 
suit again.'?t ; to sue. Obs, 

2559-^ MS. Cott. Calig. B. IX, Then sail they not fayle 
to ^ulc zow in zour awnc countrev. 1566-7 Reg, Privy 
Council Scot. Ser. 1. I. 503 The Quenis Majestic, being 
ernisiHc suiiH be the Quenc of Inglandis ombassatourls . .for 
payment, c 1620 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (2735) 348 The King 
of Scotland was suiting her Maie,sty for an Alliance, a 1653 
Binning .S'rr//r. {1845) 272 Let Wisdom have but a patient 
hearing,, .and she will carry it off from all that suit you. 

1 6 . intr. To pay court to a woman. Obs, 
c 2590 Montgomerie Wks. (S. T. S.) SuppL Vol. 222 First 
serve, syne sute,. .gif thow intend to win thy Jadyis grace. 
2639 N. N. tr, Du Bos/s Compt. Woman ii. 58 Iberina.. 
who had a mind to as many men as suited unto her. 2749 
h^iELDiNC 'Pont /oftesv, If the greatest Squire in all the 
Country would come a suiting to me to-morrow. 

1 0. trails. To pursue, follow. Sc. Obs, 

258a Reg. Privy Council Scot. Scr. i. III. 525 The Saidis 
personis. .in lyke maner sutit johnne Blak,. .and wald have 
brokin up his durris. ^2590 J. Stewart Poems (S. T. S.) 
IL 69 The prccelling^ Pa)adeine..]n suiting him with dili- 
gence did tend Quhair thair occurs sic cursit canckerd cair. 

t?. To pursue, aim at; to seek to obtain. .5V. 

MS.Cott.Calig. B. ix, Gif by zour frendly support 
..ze sail declare that not only sute zc not the.ruyne off our 
country, but will fete.]. 1587 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Scr. 
1. IV. 197 Minassing and avowing to sute the lyveis of his 
tennentis. c 2590 J. Stewart Poems (S. T. &) II, 218 His 
mcrcie great. .Quhilk gif ^e sute.. Jit he vill led 30W from 
that haples place. 2686 J. Renwick in Life (Biogr. Preshyt. 
1827) II- 270 He \sc. Christ] suites the Creatures Affection, 
as if it were of some Worth, 

fb. To in marriage \ to woo. Chiefly .SV. 
16x5 Brathwait Loves Labyrinth (2878) 274 Sewing, and 
suiing Tfaysbe for his bride- 2630 Rutherford Lett, (1862) 


1. vii. 53 The Lord, who is suiting you in marriage, a 2639 
SpoTTiswooDAfrV/.C/t..SVo/, ii. (1677) 205 He was.. sent Am- 
bassador lo . . the Emperor, to suit his daughter Margaret in 
marriage. 2676 Row Coniin, BlaiPs Autobiog, xii. (1848) 
527 Lady Margaret Kennedy had lived a virgin unmarried, 
(though suited by severals). 

fS. To arrange in a set, seqtience, or series; to 
set in clue order, sort out. Also with forth. Obs, 
2552 in Archaeol, Cant. (1872) VIII. 204 Item iij bells in 
the steple suted. 2554 Feuillcrat Revels Q. Mary (2914) 
259 Svting performynge and pultinge the same in aredynes 
to be engrosed. ^ 2572 — Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 229 Ffowld- 
ing, suting, pullingin order and bestowing of the Garmentes. 
2586 A. Day Eng. Secretorie i. (2595) 22 All which I referre 
to their peculiar places each one, as they are suied foorth lo 
be in their kindes deliuered. /hid. 100 There are Letters 
aUo might he suted vnder this forme, 2608 Topsell iVr- 
penis 270 As forseparating, . , carding, or suting their stufTe, 
they are very Bunglers. 26^ E. Terry Yoy.Easl-india 385 
The Company sent the Mogol. .an able Coach-man, to sute 
and mannage some of his excellent Horses. 2695 Blackmore 
Pr, Arth, ii, 74 He.. suits and ranges Natures that agree, 
f b. intr. To range oneself. Obs. rare, 

2592 Savile Tacitnsj Hist. i. Ixiv. 36 As the rest of the 
souldicrs suted on sides. 

0 . traits. T'o provide with a suit of clothes ; to 
clothe, attire, dress. Chiefly pass, arch, 

*577 Stanvhurst Hist. Ireland in /lolinshed 105/2 He 
woulde not.. buy a .sute of apparell for himselfe, but bee 
woulde sute bir [sc. liis wife] with the same stuffe. 2592 
Lodge Catharos Wks. (Hunter. Club) xi Shall I sute thee 
Cosmosophos?..! wil hauc ilicc apparailed according lo 
discipline and order. 2596 Shaks. Merc/t. Y, i. ii. 79 How 
odiy he is suited, I thinke he bought liis doublet In Italie. 
2600 Heywood Pt. Edw, Jv, i. i, Bhchin ii^ne shall 
suit us. 2604 B. JoNsoN /dug las. Kntert. A iij, Whereof 
the one.. was suted in bfacke and purple. ai66i Fullf.r 
Worthies, Cnmbr, (2662) 161, 1 will suit you (if so pleased,) 
with a light liabit, 266a St, George's Day (1685) 10 All suted 
in.. Satin Gowns, and Velvet Caps. 2829 J. Sterling .£‘xx., 
etc. (2848)!. 85 hlore solemnly suited with black, he was 
placed in a room hung round with faded green. 1887 PaU 
Mall Gaz. 22 Feb. 4/x No caparisoned beasts.. suited in 
burnished mail.. but sturdy steeds. 

b. refl. To dress or attire oneself. Obs, on arch, 

*594 [R* Barsfield] Affect, Sheph. 11. li. The learned 

Sisters sutethemseiues in blacke. 2594 Marlowe & Nashe 
Dido 1. 2, It is thev.^eforTure^ maides to.. suite tbemselues 
in purple. x6oo Shaks. A. Y, L, i, hi. ij8 Were it not 
belter. .That 1 did suite me all points like a man? 2607 
Rowlands Fam, Hist. 23 My Armour shall be black 1 Pie 
suit me in a mournful Iron-shell. 2624 Hey>voop Cunaik, 

I. 25 Any man that bath bought death to suite himself. 2822 
W. Jameson in Mem. ^ Lett, (2845) 80 One who suits him- 
self only once a year. 

c. iransf, and fig, 

*589 Nashe Auat, Absurd. £p. Ded., Fortune.. suted 
poore. Flaunders and Fraunce in her frownes, and saluted 
Englands soule with a smoothed forehead. 2594 }, Dicken- 
son Arisbas (2878) 30 His Fame. .suted in robes of im- 
morta)itie,..towres to the clouds. cs6oo Shaks. Sontt, 
cxxvii, My Mistres.se eyes [conj, brows] are Rauen blacke, 
Her eyes so suted, and they mourners seeme. 1628 Wither 
Brit. Rememb, it. 55 Yea, many lihies he suites His Deity 
in our poore attributes.^ 2633 Br. }AKL\.HardT.^N. T, 363 
Wherefore then, O Saviour, art thou thus suited in crimson 
and dyed red with blood ? 

10. To make appropriate or agreeable to\ to 
adapt or accommodate in style, manner, or propor- 
tion to ; to make consonant or accordant with ; to 
render suitable. Also rtfi, 
x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L, ii. vii. 62 He.. Tiiat.. therein suites 
His folly to the mettle of my speech. 1602 — Ham. ni. ii. 
29 Sute the Action to the Word, the Word to the Action. 
26x0 Heywood Gold. Age n. i, Oh sute yourpitty with your 
Angell-beauty. 2622 Quarles Div. Poeins, Esther (2630) 
222 The King commands the servants of his State, To suite 
respect to Hamans high estate. 2722 Shaftesb. Charac, 
O737} L Roo He..sutes himFe!f..to the fancy of his reader. 

2781 CowpER Charity 253 To suit His manners with bis fate, 
(he] puls on the brute. 2787 Best Anglingind. 2) 00 When 

ou make the palmer-fly suit the colour of the silk' to the 
ackle you dub with. 2831 Scott Cast, Dang, viii, (They] 
took care to suit their answers to the questions put to them. 
2844 Kinclakb Eothen xvii, The peculiar way in which you 
are obliged to suit yourself to the movements of the beast 
[xf. a camel]. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. iv. xiv, ‘ I mean to 
knock your head against the wall,’ returned John Harmon, 
suiting his action to his words, with the heartiest good-will. 
2872 Maiiaffy Life Greece viii. 261 Try. .to perform as 
well as possible what the gods have suited to your nature. 

■ b. freq. in pass. {To be suited to, = 13 , I 4 .) 

^2596 Shaks. Merch. Y. iii. v, 70 O deare discretion, how 
his words are suted. cs6o$ Rowley Birth Merl. i, i, Pro- 
vided My Daughters love be suited with my grant, c i6xx 
Chapman Iliad xxiii. 427 Your words are suited lo your eyes. 
*77* ynnius Lett, Ixiii. (278S) 334 Both the law and the 
language are well suited to a Barrister ! 2822 Scott Kenihv. 
xxxviix, I ceased to consider cither courts, or court-intrigucs, 
as suited to my temper orgenius. 1827 Goring & Pritchard 
Microgr. 210 They will soon ..thrust themselves into situa- 
tions of restraint well suited for the purpose. ^ 2874 Green 
Short Hist. vii. § ^ (1882) 364 It [se. a policy] was one 
eminently suited to Elizabeth's peculiar powers. 

II. To provide, furnish. Chiefly pass, (or refi,), 
to be provided (or provide oneself) with something 
desired and in such a manner as to please one. 

2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iii. v, Hee’s suted for a Lad/. 
2642 D, Rogers Naaman 45 God..sutes the one with wil- 
llngnesse to be holpen, and the other with readinesse to helpe. 

2782 Cowper Gilpin 58 *Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind. 2837 Hood Hymen. Reirosp. il 
26 Cook, by the yvay, came up to-day To bid me suit myself. 
2848 Dickens Domhey ii, I nope you are suited, my dear. 
2852 Thackeray Esmond iii. iii, 1 am thinking of retiring 



SUIT. 


into the plantations, and., if I want company, suitinc myself 
with a squaw. 

•1-12. To find a parallel to, match. Obs. ran. 

1589 ? Lyly Faffc m Hatcitet Whs. 190= II I. 409, 1 haue 
taken an inuentorie of al tliy..rahehell tearmes, and could 
sute them in no place hut in Bedlam and Bridewell. 

13- To be agreeable or convenient to (a person, 
his inclinations, etc.) ; to fall in with the views or 
wishes of. 


a 1378 Lindcsay (Pitscottie) Chrm. Scot. (S.T.S.) II. 234 
Ihe Jordisofl2dinburgh.,lhochttoliave taine thejtame and 
suitted noebt my lord of ^Mortounis men of weir, a 1593 
Saitr, Pocuts Re/onn. xvit, 22 Quhat plesis them, ilie same 
the pepiU suittis, 1719 Caldwdl Papers (Maitl. Club) I. 
238 Either to answer or nol»as best suits your conveniency. 
2779 No. 34 Thatsortof promise whichaman keeps 

when the thing suus his inclination. 2785 Jkfferson U rd. 
(1859) II. 3 It is only to keep alive pretensions whicli may 
authorize the commencement of hostilities when It shall suit 
them, x8x» Byroh C/t. Han 1. ili, But whence his name And 
lineage long, it suits me not to say. ^ 1889 Jero.mk TV/n-cr 
Boat 17 Harris said that the river would suit him to 
a ‘ T 2894 Hall Caine i^I^xvtan in. xix. 190 Then came 
the change of the day to suit his supposed convenience. 

14. To be fitted or .adapted to, be suitable for, 
answer the requirements of. 

^ 1603 J. Davies Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) I. 77/2 What 
is ’£ On Earth that shee thinks (be’ng so superfine) Worthie 
to suite her, but alone to relgne? 2650 Sm W. Menu Cry 
Blood 509 Tears sute the season. 269a Ix)cke j/vf Lei. 
Toler, X. 264 There being, .no necessity of Miracles for any 
other end, but to supply the want of tlie Magistrate’s Assist- 
ance, they must, to sute that end, be constant. 2733 Pope 
Ess, Man xil 80 All enjoy that po\v*r which suits them best. 
2784 CowpER Trtsl: i. jo5 The Sofa suits The gouty limb. 
18x5 J, Smith Panorama Sci. 4- Ari 1 1. 650 The sort which 
he knows will suit the soil and situation of his land. 1853 
Macaul-W Hist, En^. ,y.v. IV, 453 One poet is the e.agle; 
another is the swan - a third modestly compares himself to the 
bee. But none of the-;e types would have suited Montague. 
2873 JowETT Plato (cd. 2) ill, 59X His own e.xplanation diti 
not suit all phenomena. 2891 Speaker xi July 37/1 The 
error of supposing that what suits a small country could be 
readily transplanted to large European States. 

b. To be good for, ‘agree with*; etp, to be 
favourable to the health of (a person). 

1814 Scott Diary \ t in Lockhart^ The wet and boggy 

walk not suiting his gout. 285x B'kess Bukscn in Hare 
Life (1879) 11 . V. 289 It does not suit my eyes to employ 
them by candlelight. iSSz Med, Temp, Jrnl, I. 228 What 
suits us we think ought to suit.. other people. 

c. To be becoming to. 

18x9 Scott loan/ioe xxxv, It suits not our condition to hold 
with thee long communication. 287* Gi'.o. Eliot Middiem. 
i, Souls have complexions too; what will suit one will not 
suit another, 2^4 G. Allen Phtiisiui 11. 5 It suits your 
complexion admirably. 

+ 15. intr, To together, Obs. 

163a PRYNNE Anii-Armiu, 282 They all accord and fitly 
suite together In one intiretie. 

16. To be suitable, fitting, or convenient, 

x8ax Scott Kentltv. xiv, If opportunity .•cults. 2823 T. 
Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion <5- Prine,x\i That's well, Sir, 
..that will suit well. 2847 Tennvson Princ, Concl. 9 What 
style could suit? 1863 Mrs.^ Carlyle Lett, III. 269 Say 
Saturday j if that does not suit there will be time to tell me, 

17. Const, preps, a. To suit 'tvith : to agree,- 
harmonize, or fit in with ; to be suU.able to ; occas. 
to match in colour, etc. Obs. or arch, 

2603 Shaks. Macb.w. i. 60 For feareThy very stones prate 
of my where-about, And take^lhe present horror from the 
time. Which now sutes with It x6xx A. Stafford A’mfv 
io3 He., sees that the Court is not a place sutinc with his 
disposition. 2633 Stanlev/Z/j/. Philos. (1701) 59/2 Tzetzes 
affirms he was Master'to Thales, but that suits not with their 
times. 2677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, i. 25 But of that in its 
■proper place, because it suits not with this Section of Filing. 
i68x Dryden Ahs. Ir Achit, 478 This Advice above the rest 
With Abs.alom’s Mild Nature suited best. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. (Globe) 509, 1 have a Project to communicate to 
you, which, as it suits with my Thoughts, may.. suit with 
yours also. 2731 Eliza Heywood Bets)' Tlwughtlessl, 213 
That she should be glad to see him, whenever it suited with 
his convenience. 2785 Cradbe Nesvspaper z A busy, bustling 
time. Suits ill with writers, very ill with rh>*rae. 28x3 Scott 
Guy M, xxviii, H is walking-dress . . had so much of a military 
character as suited not ami« with his liaving such a weapon. 
2833 Miss Yosce Heir of RcdclyJTe v, 'A man ought to 
be six foot one, person and mind, to suit with that grand, 
sedate, gracious way of Philip's,' said Guy. 2839 Habits 
ofGd. Society iv. 174 The shawl is affronted with the gown j 
the bonnet is made to suit with both. 


■^h. To suit lo = 13 , 14 , 171 . Obs. 

263* Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mat/iie:t*s Unhappy Prosp. 242 
Time cooperateth with his industry*, and fortune sutes to his 
rigibnee. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. eii Her Uc. the 
dodo's] legs suting to her body. 1653 H. More Anted. ALt. 
IL xii. § I If 1 should pursue all that suits to my pu^e it 

wouldamount loaniniireVolume. 2690 1. Burnet Arx'/rro 
Theory Earth 29 note, A Text, that does not suit to ihcir oim 
Notions, <22700 Dryden Sigism. < 5 * Guise. 44 She cist her 
Ej’es around the Court, to find A worthy Subject suiting to 
her ^lind. xSoa-xa Bentham Ration, fitd^. Ena. (xtis?) 
II. 236 Such solicitations as it suited not to him to make. 

•f* o. To be fitted or adapted Obs. 

*793 Dukdonald] Deser, Estate Cuiross 5 

ban^ of Iron Stonearenuracrotts,,.sui:ingp3rilyfor Forge 
and partly for Melting Iron- , 

•f* d. To act in accordance wnV/i, conform to. Obs. 


rare, 

2647 N, Bacon Disc, Govt, Er.g, i. xvi. (1739) 32 In matters 
of Action, (they) would suit with the occasion. Ibid.jxiw 
136 Two Ordinances made by the King, and snch Lords as 
suted to the King’s way. Centemp, Hist. Irel. | 

Arclucol. Soc) l.ijSTaaSewascomaiindedbytbeCouncen, . 
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(as..sutinge to iheire factious principles) to marche with his 
armic. 

Suitability (s'Klabi-liti). [finest + -ity.] The 
quality or condition of being suitable ; an instance 
of this. Const, to, for, or inf. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life ii. iv. 5 1 Whs. ijiBl. 273 If. . 
we can discover a World of mutual Suitabilities of this to 
that,. .it will be a sufficient Argument tliat they all proceed 
from some wise Cause. 1728 D&For. Pam, Instruct. (1S41) 
II. 1. i. 13 What suitability can there be in two tempers so 
extremely opposite? 1853 F. W. Newman Odes 0/ Horace i 
Its suitnbilltyasafirst piece is our excuse for presenting 
it quite out of chronological order. 2863 Dickens Mut. Pr. 

11. xvi, It was a marriageof pure inclination and suitability. 
2867 Mill. Subf IVomen (1869) 170 The suitability of the 
individuals to give each other a happy life. 2912 Times 19 
Dec. 29,^2 The suitability of the greater proportion of Rho- 
desia for the breeding of stock. 

Suitable (S*z7*tab*i), a, (adv.) Also 6 -S 8 ut(e)- 
able, 7-8 suiteable. [f. Suit v. + -able, after 
agreeable. Earlier synonyms were suit- like, suitly. 
In the following passagexeiz/Aa^/f maybe an early example 
of this word, or may h.ive arisen from a mis-rcading of semable 
as seuiable x— 

23x3 Douglas AEneid 1. Prol. 394 Rycht so, by about 
speche oft in tymes. And seuthable [Camb. MS. semabiil] 
wordis we compile our lymes.) 
fl. Of furniture, dress, featcres, etc. : Conforming 
or agreeing in shape, colour, pattern, or style; 
matching, to match. Const. Ai, with. Obs. 

2382 N. Lichcfielo tr. Casianheda's Cono. E. lud. i. 
Ixxvi. 155 His Shooes-.were all beset with Aglets of golde, 
and his Cap couered ouer with Buttons salable to the same, 
13^ in Scott's Kenilxv, Note K, A ciymson sattiii counter- 
poiiiie,..A chaise of crym»on sattin, suteable. 1394 Flat 
Jexuelbho. t. 21, 1 had an old walnescot window, that was 
peeced out with new wainscot by a good workeinan, and 
both becam verie suteableand of one colour. 262A Markham 
Cheap Husb. ir. 110 The colour bemgsutable with the coLur 
of the feathers on his head. 2625 in Rymer's Pardera (ijsS) 
XVIII. 237/2 The Bason enamelled., and the Layer [s: ewer) 
sutable.haveing forty eighte small Dyamonds in the Bason. 
2634-3 Brereton 7><2Zf. (Chelham Soc.) 49 Four dainty suit- 
able quarters in the court. 2633 Stafford Pern. Glory 3 Her 
visage long, and her no’JC sutable. 2656 Hevlin Surv. 
Prance 98 Ibe beds are all sutable one to the other. C1710 
Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 300 The doores to them [sc. 
cupboards] made sutteable to yte wanscoate. 

1 2. Of peisons, actions, qu.nlities, conditions, 
institutions: Conforming or agreeing in nature, 
condition, or action; accordant; corresponding; 
analogous j occas. congenial. Obs. 

2393 Greene U/st. Courtier Dj, ^Euery seruile drudge 
must rufile in hi't >IIkes, or ebe hee is not suteable. 26x7 
Moryson Itirt. It. 88 l*his is a pleasant towne for seate If the 
inhabitants were sutable. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Ettg. 

I. viii. 25 Had not Bishops been somewhat sutable the Roman 
Clergy had not been like it self. 2649 Bp. Re\'nolds Hosea 
ill. 29 God sets eveiy blessing upon our score, and expects 
an answer and returne suteable. 2667 Milton P. L. ni. 639 
In his face Youth smil’d Celestial, and to every Limb SiilaWe 
p’acedilTus’d, 2728STEELE/y2/l'^t»<T/ 193 The. .painful way, 

III which fish. .are convei'ed in Well-boats must have suit- 
able unhealthy effects. 2748 Meumoth Pitzosb. Lett, xlrii. 
Certain suitable feelings which the objects that present them- 
selves to hi> consideration instantly occasion in his mind. 

*f*b. Const. tOy with. Obs. 
tfiS36 Sidney III. xl§ 3Them.Ttieri>f your letters 
so fit for a worthy ininde, and the inaner so sutable to the 
noblenesse of the matter. 2597 Hooker Eccl. PoL v. xlix. 

§ I A workemcit suteable with his purpose— who gaue him- 
selfe to be the price of redemption for all 2620 T. Granger 
Dir. Logike 42 Quid desenbeth the figure of mans body 
sutable to his reasonable soule, 1638 SLiNCSBYi?/<*rp»(i856j 
6 His disposition is not sutable wit> y*.rcst of his fellow ser- 
vants, 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. i. viii. § i i. 33 They 
have left us relations sutable to those of ^lian. 27x2 
SuAFTESn. Charac. I. 33 Tbo*;© Measures of Offence and 
Indignation, which we A-ulgarly suppose in God, are sutable 
to those original Ideas of Coyness which IHej..h.TS im- 
planted in us. 

•f* c. Of two or more things : That are in agree- 
ment or accord. Obs. 

2603 Catuden Rem., Havies (1623) 45 Destinies weresuper- 
stitiously by Onomantia dcsciphcredout of names, as though 
the names and natures of men were^ sutable. 1640 F, 
Roberts 303 'I’hesuitable ivickednesse of Priests 

and people. 2684 CuwAN/Y/fr.it.iss Gaius and they were 
such sutable Company, that they could not tell how to part. 

3. That is fitted for, adapted or appropriate to 
a person's character, condition, needs, etc., a pur- 
pose, obj'ect, occasion, or the like. Const, to, for. 

* 2607 Shaks. Ttmon m. vi. 92 What is aimsse in them, you 
Gods, make suteable for destruction. 262 1 Sasdeksos Serm., 
Ad Pop. iv. (1632) 364 Worthy of alU.civiU respects sutable 
to his place and person. 2633 Hdlcroft Procopius, Cotlu 
JParsi. 20 Senseless fears not sutable to the occasion. 2672 
Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 78 There are 750,000 in Ireland who 
could earn ss. a week. .if they had sutable emplojmient. 
2712 Stf-ele SPecLFio. 1x3 F 4 As soon as I thought my 
Retinue suitable to the Character of my Fortune and Youth. 
2798 S. Sc Ht. Lee Canterb. T. 11 . 120 A suitable match for 
their daughter. xSia Heur Botanic Card. I, 59 The most 
suitable season for transplanting the roots. 2823 Elpjiis- 
sxoxiE Acc.Caubul {1^42! II. 2x5 As it was alw3)'sa distinct 
go\-emment,..it seemrt more suitable to treat o! it serar- 
ately. 282a Scott A dress. .more suitable to his 

age and quality than he bad formerly worn. 2^ 'R'kdall 
Glac. 11. xii, 246 A suitable atmosphere enveloping the most 
distant planet might render it.. perfectly habitable. 2893 

J. A. Hodces Elem. Photogr. 'ii, To make several ex- 
perimental exposures on suitable subjects. 

+ 4. = Suable a. Obs. rare. 

a 2533 Bradford in Foxevf. 4- M. ^2570) HI. iBsS/x The 
wife is no sutable person but the husband. 


6. Comb., as stiilable-sized adj. 

189a E. Howjnvard Bound yyj A fixed price for 

loY all the suitable-sized mutton they can grow. 
B. as adv. = Suitably. Const, to. 

2384 in ScotCs Keniho. Note K, A square stoole and a 
fMte stool^ of crimson velvet, fringed and garnished sute- 
able. 2631 May tr, Barclay's Mirr, Mmdes i. 289 Italy., 
IS now Iwunded, (more suitable farre to the intention of 
iS ature,) by the enclosure of those lofty Alpes. 2633 Theo- 
phanta 16 He,. ever framed his discourse suitable to his 
company. 2664 in Exir. State Papers rel. Priends (1912) 
m. 224 1 hat soe wee may steareour Course suitable to your 
Commands.^ 2748 Hartley Observ. Man i. iu § 5. 235 Where 
^ Ferson rais-spells suitable to a Mispronunciation. 2796 
Farsons Myst. learning I. 31 To see her dear 
children cloathed, and attended suitable to their ffilber’s 
birth. 

Sui*tableneSS. [-ness.] The quality or con- 
dition of being suitable; suitability ; + conformity. 

2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1624) 425 That sutablenesse of 
their X.aw to their iawlesse lusts of Rapine and Poligamle. 

Wilkins Real Char, iv. i. 388 These Grammatical 
Particles are here contrived to such a kind of distinct sutable- 
n^s, so as each of the several kinds of them, hath a several 
kind of Character assigned to them. 2748 Hartley Obsei-o. 
Man I. iv. § 6. 496 The great Suitableness of all the Virtues 
to ca«± other. 2839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iii. vi. § 95. 614 'Ibe 
supenprity of the original, except in suitableness for repre- 
sentation, has long been acknowledged. 2873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III, 691 The suitableness of us pastures to evervsort 
of animal. 

b. With a and pi. 

a x«^ Sidney Arc^ia n. xxix. p 5 For a testimoiue of con- 
stancie, and a sutablenes to his word, 2658 Baxter Saving 
Paith 12 The men. .trie not their acts by a sutableness to 
the object. 2664 South Twelve Serm. ii. (1697) II. ^r He, 
who creates those Sympathies, and sutablenesses of Kaiure, 
..and., brings Perpns so affected together. 2709 T. Robin- 
son Pindic, Mosaick System 55 Bearing such a Suitableness 
and Harmony with the more refined Sense. .of the Soul of 
Man, 2B80 Mrs. Whitnev Odd or Ez’en 1 ii. 17 It was no 
use to Irj' to carry out a fancy or a suitableness. 


Suitably (s’xl'tabli), adv. Also 6 sutetably, 7 
sutably. [I. Suitable a. + -ly .] 

1 1. Chiefly const, to ; In agreement, conformity, 
or correspondence; agreeably, correspondingly, 
according. Obs. 

*577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. 2/2 in Holinshed, My course 
pack ibrecde coulde not haue beene sutetably knit with bis 
fine sileke. 2654 Whitlock Zootoviia 9 In Life Hee is a 
true Actor.. that lives his part Sutably, to strut in Rags, 
or Crawle In Robes, equally tran^gresse Decorum, xl^ 
Horseck Crucif. fesus xxiii. 785 They should perform the 
ta.sk suitably to their leisure. 27*9 Butler Serm, Wks. 1874 
] I. Pref. 24 Brutes, .act suitably to their whole nature. 2749 
Poxver Numbers in Poet. Compos. 52 note. Diversifying the 
Harmony of the Number.s by a judicious Mixture of ^em, 
suitably to the Nature of the Subject. 

2. In a suitable or fitting manner; appropriately, 
fitly, 

xWx S. Fell in yrnl. Friends* Hist. Soc, (1912) July 236 
Words will rise most suitably to answer the matter in hand. 
2709 Steele Tatter No. 4 P 8 These different Perfections are 
.suitablyrepresented by the last great Fainter Italy has sent us. 
2770 Boston Gas, 26 Nov, 3/x These. , may suitably employ 
our minds at the approaching solemnity. xBzBScorrA'. Pi. 
Perth'S', Never was kiss so well bestowed, and meet it is 
that it should be suitably returned. 287s Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2\ V. 241 Every melody is right when suitably accom* 
p.inied. 

fSui’tagfe. Obs. [f. Suit or v. +-age.] The 
performance of suit by a tenant. 

2620 W. Folkinckam Art c/‘.S“w7TY^' it». v. 72 The Con- 
finage shewes to what Lord, . . 6 :C. the Seruice and Suitage. . 
Is due; 

Suite (swfe). Also 7 auitte. [a. F. suite : see 
Suit sb.'] 

L A train of followers, attendants, or sen-ants ; 
aretinue. Alsotf/A^/.(«//(7^.) = membersofa suite. 

2673 Dryden PTarr. a la Plode v. i, A person who makes 
so grand a figure in the Court, without the Suiile of a 
Princess. X7Sa Ckesterf. Lett. (1792) III. 261, I have., 
secured you a place in the Suite of the King’s electoral 
Embassador. 2766 G. Williams in Jesse Selwyn ff Com 
temp. (1843) II. 32 Lord Lincoln. .set out immediately with 
his whole suite for Jack ShcUey’.>;. 2788 Pasquin Childr. 
Thespis {xj<j2) 80 Like the suite of the morning, which Guido 
drew dancing. 28x7 M, Cutler in L^, etc. <i£8S) II. 353 
Breakfasted. .in company with the President and^ suite. 
2877 Froude Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1, ix. J04 l*uming..lo 
the young lords in the archbishop’s suite. *B8o^ kAin’ 
Duffebin Viceregal Life India 1. 205 He and hi» wife 
and two ‘suite 'came to breakfast. 

2. A succession or scries; in earlier use often 
applied to a series of publications; now chiefly said 
of series of specimens. 

272* Richardson Statues in Italy 151 Here 
Emperors ; Busts, Antique. 2761 'f. Warton Lfe Bathurst 
94 The following suite of letters, written by hinueli, wniie 
vice-chancellor. 2770'EARL Malwescuky Dianes hCorr, 

I, S3'A continued suite of childish amusement^, 2779 Uiobon 
in Life /f Lett. (18S0) 262 Another reason, which must . . pm 
me to Bentinck-street, is the Decline and tall. 1 ^ 

solved to bring out the suite m the course 
2805-27 R. Jameson Chame. MinAvd. 3) *»/ 

crs-stals of a mineral speacs. 1824 lRViNCin/-//r*? Ar//. 

fi£62) II. 252 Mr- GalSni JV?:* 

English authors. 1833 Lyeix Innc. GeoL * Yl ‘<1 

Suites of shells common to the Sub-apennine and to Bie 
Rfi^.-ftrrancan. x84< J, PiULUrs Geol. in Eneyxl. Pietre/. 

VI 678/2 Some of thc^c marls conmin beds of F>-p'um and 
fossils resemblins ihcsuUcofGttvm. 1845 
I ii His laaqhler exposed o suite of fair white teeth. _ X85S 
‘fiucKr-RAY XXX. There is nothing so flattering in the 

vorld as a good suite of trumps, 2864 J. C. Atkjksoic 
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Sianion Grange 295 A suite of ircc-sparrow’s eggs, not less 
than 20 in number. 1874 Westropp Prec, Stones 3 The 
colour suite lof diamonds) is, however, extensive. 

b. A number of rooms forming a set used to- 
gether by a person, a family or company of persons. 
Also in a suite = 5 b (below). 

1716 Ladv M. W. Montagu Let. to C'iess Mar 8 Sept., A 
suite of eight or ten large rooms. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffc 
Myst, Udoipho xUv, A room that opens beyond the saloon, 
and terminates the suite. xSoo Miss Mitfokd in I^’Estrange 
Life (1870) I. hi. 80 Five splendid rooms open in a suite. 
2824 W. Irving T. Trnv.l. 103 My suite of apartments were 
in a proud melancholy palace. 1885 Mabci. Collins 
iVomati i, Her home was a pretty little suite on the second 
floor. 

c. A set of furniture of the same pattern. 

1851 Catal. Gt. Exhib. III. 824/1 Suite of sculptured de. 
coralive furniture. 2883 Miss BBOUOirroif Belinda II. 286 
The early English suite of rush-bottoraed chairs. 

d. Mus. + (tf) A set or series of lessons, etc. (cf. 
Suit 18 c); (^) a series of dance tunes arranged 
for one or more instruments and composed in the 
same key or related keys. 

1801 Busby Did. Mus. ^ .JnrVtf, (French) The name formerly 
given to a set, or course, of lessons, sonatas, concertos, &c. 
1x8x2 adds Also applied to a single piece when consisting of 
several movements.) i885 A Weir Hist. Basis Med. 
Europe (1889) 548 The grand cyclic forms of modern art, the 
offspring of the suites. 1887 H.C.Banistkr 15 

'ITie Suites and Partitas of Bach. 

3 . A sequel, result, rare. 

■ c x8oo H. K- White My oiun C/uxracter 27 And so in the 
suite, by these laudable ends, I've a great many foes. t 85* 
Thackeray P/xz/ySxxiv, In case the battle of the previous 
night should have any suite. 

4 . A sequel to a literary work. rare. 

2839 W. Irving in l*icknor/*r^rci)//( 1864) 281, 1 had always 
intended to write an account of the * Conquest of Mexico 
as a suite to my * Columbus *. 

5 . jj En stute (ah sZ/ft). a. In agreement or 
harmony {with). 

1797 Mrs. a M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1823) II. 79 The 
decorations, .were not even en suite with the polish of the 
owner’s mind 2860 Once a IP^eek 3 Nov. 520/1 She was an 
antique gem, was this conderge, and we thought if every- 
thing in the establishment were ett suite [etc.]. 

b. Of rooms : In a series leading from one to 


the other. 

x8z8 iiRS. Opie Hevj Tales I. 24 Elegant rooms thrown 
open en suite. 1837 J. F. Cooper Europe I. 221 The slate 
apartments lie en suite, in the main body of the building. 
Suited (sbl*ted),/j 5 /. a, [f. SoiT stf. or v. + -ED.] 
1 1 . ? Belonging to a group or set. 06s. rare. 

16*2 G. Sawdvs Ovid's Met.vt. (1626) lopTwice six Cedes- 
tiall5..1oue in the midst. The suted flgures toohe Tiieir 
Huely formes: loue had a regall looke. 

2 . With qualifying word : Wearing a suit or 
attire of a specified kind. 

263* Milton Penseroso 122 Till dvil-suiied Mom appeer, 
2638 Ford Fancies j, iii, Enter Livio, fresh suited, 2842 
Tennyson You ask ine “why ii. It is the land that, .sober- 
suited Freedom chose, 1901 IVestm, Gaz. 12 Nov. 9/2 The 
grey-suited brigade; 

Siiiter, shooter (si«-t3i, local. 

Forms ; 6 shevrter, 7, 9 shooter, 9 suiter, -or. 
[f. Suit v . + -eu 1. Cf. Follower 5 a (Voller), 
and suity-board s. v, SuiTlf a. 3 ; suilel is a variant 
in Northamptonshire (Baker N'hampton C/err.).] 
a. A round board placed between two cheeses in 
the press, b. A square board in a cider-press 
placed on the top of the pile of must or ‘ cheese ’. 
More fully, suiter-board. 

1586 ShutttcMortks* Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 29 Fiyfie chef- 
fates (z. e. cheese- vats) . .and one sbewier vj» viij**. 1625 in 
Miss Jackson Skropsh. IVord-bk. & v.. Eleven chefats, five 
shooters. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 13x6 (In a cider- 
press] A square board, termed a shooter, x^o in Miss 
Jackin Shropslu Word-bk. s.v. Folloiver. Cheese-vats, 
followers, and suitors, x886 Cheshire Gloss., Shooter boards 
or suiter hoards. 

Suiter, obs. or dial. f. Suitoe. 

Stiiriierer. rare. [?£. Suitor z/. + -Eai.] One 
■who ‘ goes after* another; applied to a sodomite. 

2720 j. Johnson Colled. Eect. Laws Ch. Eng. I. Excerp. 
Ecgb. Lxvii, A Suitcrer of young Boys [orig. euloUsceniitnn 
conseciator\. 

Suitb, Sc. form of Sooth. 

Suipe, variant of Swithe. 

Suiting (s*«nii]), vbl. sb. [t Suit +-ing1.] 
Tl. The action of doing suit at a court. Obs. 
c 1540 in J. R. Boyle (1873) App. 71 Yf anye tenante 

make defaulte of sewtinge of the said courte at two tymes in 
•the yere. 

f 2. The action of suing for something ; suing 
-out a writ ; petitioning, supplication ; paying 
court to a woman. Obs, 

1561 Reg. Privy Council SMt. Ser. l L 163 To charge . .all 
uiheris personis fra all suting or persewing of the saidis 
-confirmationis. 2572 Knox in Caldetyjood s ^ Hut. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) III. App. 767 For suting of justice of the 
kirk’s actions in the session. 1579-80 Reg. Prh<y Council 
Scot. Ser. l III. 269 The sultting of rrfres. 2591 R- Bruce 
Serrn. (Ps. xl.) Vvijb, Our suddantie is so grcatc..that wee 
cannot continue in suting. 2632 Brathwait Eng. Gentlew. 
130 There is no time that exacts more modesty of any woman, 
than in her time of suiting. 

attrib. 1690 C. Nesse Hist.fr Mysi. O.ffH.T. I. 158 
I^Iark well who carrieth it In this suiting work. 

3 . Fitting or adaptation of one thing io another. 

1707 MoKTiiiER Hush. iij2i) L 89 In the suiting of the 


Land and Marie together, lies the chief advantage. Ibid. 
II. 276 The third occasion of Unfruitrulnc-ss is the not suit- 
ing of your Fruit and Soil together. *898 lYestm. Gaz. 3 
Feb. 3/1 The suiting of one thing to another. 

•j* 4 . The action of clothing or attiring. Obs. 
a 1637 B. JoNsoN Discav, (X64X} 92 That though the naked- 
nesse would shew deform’d and odious, the suiting of it [sc. 
a lie] might draw their Readers. 

6 . eoner. Trade name for : Material for making 
suits of clothes ; usually pi. 

1883 Daily Hews 10 Scpt.2/6 The.. demand for.. fancy 
tweed suitings continues good 

t Sui'ting, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Suit v. + -ing -.] 
Fitting, suitable. 

2642 Declar. Lords ^ Comm. 9 Jan. 3 Some suting course 
how to have the want of Aimes— to be supplycd. 2708 J. 
Philips Cyder n. 415 Now sportive Youih Carol incondite 
Rhythms, with suiting Notes. i8ot Eltz. Helaie St. Marg. 
Cave (18x9) IV. vii. 95 For my honour and her own it is 
necessary that all should be suiting. z82X Clare Vill. 
Minstr. (1823) I, 113 Wildness is my suiting scene. 

Hence f Stii’tliiffly adv.., fittingly. 

1340 Palscr. Acotastus \. i. Dj, Lykeas it is in mancr 
iutynglyor throughly agreingc betwene vs, somust it ncdcs 
cause mutuall loue l^twene vs. 

t Suirii-like, a. Obs. [f. Suit sb. + -like. Cf, 
next] = Suitable i, 2 . 

1570 Foxe a. <5* M. (cd. 2) 11. 2226/x Being sule like to 
his glorious life. 2579-80 North Plutarch (1^95) 54 She put 
her into mans apparell, and gaue her all thingcs sutc like 
to the same. 2^3 Golding Calvin on Deut. xxviii. 59-64 
We must vnderstaude that all the bodic must be sutehke. 

tSui-tly.a. Obs. [f. Suit jA 4- -ly 1.] = Suit- 
able I, 2, 3. 

2459 Paston Lett. I. 477, j. pcce of skarlot for trappars., 
with rede crossis and rosys. Item, ij. stripis of the same 
trappuris sully, 479 Item, iij.curtaynys sutely. Ibid. 

480 Item, iy. clolbis of grcnc and whyte, withe braunchis 
sutcly to the other wreten before. 2532 More Confnt, Tm. 
if/z/e Wks. 342/2 Frythes Prologue.. is rygbt sutely, and a 
vcfj'e mete coucr for suche a cupp^ 1595 Southwfxl 
Mxoniz 29 A|l pangs and heauic passions here may find A 
thousand motiues suxtly to their grlefes. 
t Sui'tly, adv. Obs. [f. Suit sb. + -lt -.J Fit- 
tinjjly, suitably. 

2388 WvcLiP 2 Kings vi. 18 .AI the hows..badde hise 
smcihencssis, and hlsc ioynyngis maad sutelt. 2422 Yonce 
tf. Secr. Seer, 209 Thow shalt sutely and bescly auisc the, 
whych of^ham b«tc consaill yewyah to the. 2533 More 
Apol. xxxiii. Wks. 896/2 If this |»cifier..wil say that we be 
not sewtly the lemporalti and spiritualty of this realme. 

Suitor (s'w*toi), sb. Forms: 3 eyutor, 4 sew- 
tour, suytour, 4-5 sutore, 4-7 -er, -our, 5-(> 
sowter, 5-7 sutor, (5 eutoure, sutter, 6 sueter, 
sutar,fiwttar,fihu-,shew^tep, suitour, -ore; Se. 
6 8oytor(e, (>-7 soytour, 7 swotax), 6-8 suiter, 
6- suitor, [a. AF, senior, suitour^ sut(i)er, -or, 
ad, late L, seeutor, -brern (L secul~, sequT to follow. 
Sue), with assimilation to suite Suit jA] 

1 1 . A frequenter (^a place), Obs, rare, 
c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 423 He wax a svutor of tauemes. 
i* 2 . One of a retinue or suite ; hence, an adherent, 
follower, disciple. Obs. 

c 2380 Wyclip Serm. SeL Wks. II, 241 pat Crist is every- 
where, ,wib his apostils and her suters. CX380 — Wki. 
(1880)292 He bat natih blamyngc is sutcreof j^efend. 2398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. ix. iu, (Bodh MS.), Plato and his 
suytors. 1:2450 Cov. Pfysi. (Sbaks. Soc.) 2or Cure J-orde 
God, that coinyth me to, Hcscporc scr\*auni and bis sutere. 
a 2483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 23 JLordcs Zl 
gentyls & other corayn sutors. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Polys 
(1874) I. 262 Yet dyvers suters suene folyssbe wytehes have. 
25x7 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 4 note,ZiO that who shall 
be a suitour to him may have no other busynesse but give 
attendaunce upon his plcsure. 2586 Holinsluds Citron. HI. 
920/2 Other officers, .scruanis, reteiners, and suteri., that 
most commonlie dined in the hall. i6ox F. Tate Househ. 
Ord. Edvj. // (1876) § 94. 56 None of the kinges meignee. 
..Knight or clarke senant, csquier,.,page or sulor, 2830 
Tennyson How Why 1, I am any man’s suitor, If any 
will be my tutor. 

3 . One who owed suit (see Suit sb. i) to a court, 
and in that capacity acted as an assessor or elector. 
Now only Idisl. 

24.. Customs cf Malton in Surtees Misc, (1890) 60 All 
inaner of playottes..scball be..jugj'd be y* sutterys of y® 
sayd cowrtt ^ 1506 in Exch. Rolls SeotL XII. 704 All offi- 
cens and minlsterzsof court sic as baillie and juge,. .sutour, 
dempstar. 2541 Act 33 Hen. YIIl^ c. 24 § 3 .^ny Mayres 
fahenffes Recorders, Sxcwardes Bayliffes Sewters or other 
ofneers, .wthinanyCittie BorougheorTowne. CX550 Kol- 
t-AND Crt.^ Yenus jii. 4 Great membres of Court baith mair 
& les All is Sutour, to gif ftnall sentence. 1597 Skene De 
V trb. Signif. s. v. Sok, Na judge auebt of Jaw, or of reason, 
to accept ony man in court ns Soytour, hot gif he can make 
sufficient and lauchfuU reporte of processe. 2609 — Reg, 
MaJ. 79 like soytour before the Sebiref represents the 
person of ane Baron, for quhom he was soytour in that 
court, Ibid. 93 That the court (the soytours of court) be 
lawfull. 1846 M®Cuixoch Acc. Brit. Emp. (2854) 11. 87 By 
directing the election to be made by all the suitors,., this 
statute secured the constituency from undue practices. xSS'a 
fsee Suit sb. x], 

t b. A tenant who owes suit to a milk Obs. 
j6oz Carew Cornwall 13 Tblscasualtie maybe worth the 
owner some ten pound, by the yeer^ or better if bis mil have 
store of sutors, 

4 :. One who snes or petitions ; a petitioner, sup- 
pliant. arch. 

?i402 Quixley Ball, in Yorksh, Arch. Jrnl. (1908) XX. 
48 Se, lo 1 How scheixe. Fortune] toomclh he face hir sutoure 
fro. c 2460 Foktescue Abs. Lim.Motu xx. (2885) 257 The 


kyng shaK.be wele defended ageyn suche importune suters. 
»S33'4 ^cl 25 YHl, c. 21 § 6 All Suters for dispensa- 
cions, faculties, licences and other wrytynges. 1576 Gas- 
coigne Kenelworlh Castle Wks. 1910 II. 131 That you 
would.. be a suier for him unto the heavenly powers. 2582 
H, Wali'ole in Allen Martyrdom Campion (1908) 56 He 
stands before the throne with harmonic, And is a gforious 
suier for our sinne. 2607 Hieron Wks. I. 278 The apostle 
is a .suier to God on the behalfe of the Ephesians. 1651 
Walton Life Wotton in Reiiq. Wotton. C4b, The Pro- 
vostshjp of.. Eton became Void.., for which there were.. 
many..powcrfull suiters to the King. 17x8 Frcedkinktr 
No. 147. 310 Tlie frank Philosopher shall be the favourite 
Suiter, xBza Scott Nigel hi, Those suitors wlio shall he so 
bold as to approach the Court. 1878 C. Giuuon For ike 
King xyii, The officers stared in amazement at the importu- 
nate suitor. 289* A E. Lee Hist, Columbus 1. 195 The 
colonies of Worthington and Franklinton became rival 
suitors for the location of the Ckipital of the State, 
f b. One who seeks earnestly. Obs. 

1548 Udall Erasmus Par, Pref, 28 Studentes and suters 
to atteigne to the philosophye of the gospell. 

5 . A petitioner or plaintiff in a suit. 

2503-4^ Act ig Hen. VII, c, 28 Preamb., The seid sueters 

6 peticioners were ,. in dLpayre of expedidon of ther 
suetes. 2560 Daus ir. Sleidands Comm. 208 b, Lawes, 
whiche concerned partly the judges, partly the advocates, 
and partly the suters. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 
II. viii. (1584) 50 In all iud^ements necessarily being two 

\ parties, the first we call the impleader, suiter, demaunder or 
demaundaunt and plainiiffc, a 2660 Contemp. Hist. Irel. 
j (Ir, Archso). Soc.) II. 108 Amonge sutors in love and in 
j lawe money Is a comoun medler, 1856 E.merson Eng. 
I Traits, Ability, \x\ thecouris, the independence of the judges 
* and the loyalty of the suitors are equally excellent. 1883 
I Law^ Times 20 Oct. 410/2 The effect of the rule will be lo 
deprive the suitor of the ri^ht of conducting his case as he 
I thinks most conducive to bis own interest. 

I 6. One who seeks a woman in marriage ; a wooer, 
j a 2586 Sidney Arcadia l xi, My court quickely swarmed 
^ full of suiters ; some perchaunce loving my state, others my 
; person. 15S8 Kyd Househ. Philos. Wks, (1901) 273 That 
noble Grecian dame that bated in the night A much as she 
had woueo by day, to blearc her sutors sight. 1637 T, Hey- 
WOOD Emblem, Dial, xxxvli, Merry Suiters, make mad 
. Husbands. 2782 Cowi'ER Reiirem. 237 The suitor’s air in- 
I deed he soon improves. And forms it to the taste of her he 
; loves. 2870 L’Estkance Life Miss Milford I. i. 5 She was 
, rich — her fortune was at her own command — of course she 
j had suitors. 28^ Fergus Hume i^/zV<zx l i, Miss 
, Curtis soon brought crowds of suitors around her. 

I 7 . attrib., as (sense 6) suitor^crowd, etc. ; tsuftor- 
I foe, a fine paid in lieu of suit at court. 

I 27x5 Pore Odyss, j. 353 To their own districts drive the 
j *suitor.crowtL x6oi Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 425/r Nccnon 
I 6s. Zd, pro scctis curie de Rescobie vulgo lU*swotar.fie, 

Suitor (s’r/noj), v. Now chiefly dial. Also 

7 sutor, semter, 9 Bvdter, sooter. [f. prec.] 

1 , trails. To court, woo, 

2672 Shadwell Miser i, How did you go to work to suitor 
my Mother? 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., He Suitor'd 
her in vain several Years. 28*4 Scott Redgaunilet ch. v, 
The miller’s son..suitored me. 

2 . intr. To he a suitor or wooer {to ') : chiefly in 
gerund {to come ox go a suitoriug). Also Jig. 

1668 Sir C. Sedley Mulberry Card, 11, ii, You are over- 
.serious For a man that comes a Sutering. 1730 Fielding 
Tom Thumb li. y, In vain to me a suilonng you come, For 
I’m already promised lo Tom Thumb. 2777 tranklinZ^//. 
Wks, 1889 Vl. 83 A virgin State should preserve the virgin 
character, and not go about sultoring for alliances. 2827 
Scott Let, to Terry 22 Mar. in Lockhart, A daughter, 
suitored unto by the conceited youngparson. 2838 Bahkasi 
IngoL Leg. Ser. 1. St. Nich. vii, Counts a many, and Dukes 
a lew, A sultoring came to my father's Hath 
Hence Sni’toring* vbl. sb., wooing, courtship ; 
also attrib. 

^ 2671 Mrs. Bekh Amorous Prince iv. iv, Well, I see there 
is nothing but soutering 1’ this Town j wo’d our Lucia were 
here too for me, 1746 (fiV/f) Exmoor Courtship, or A Suitor- 
ing Discourse, in the Devonshire Dialect and iSIode. 2847 
Halliwelu Sootering. , . Devon. 1886 Elworthy Vv. 
Somerset Word-bk., Suitering, 1889 Athenxum 14 Dec. 
Ei6/3Theusual‘suilorings*,sulkings,iiiakings-up,ofvarious 
couples. 

Suitor, var. Suitbr. 

Sui'torcide, a. nonce-word. [Badly f. Suixou 
sb. + -CIDE f,] Fatal to suitors. 

2839 SvD. Smith Wks. (1859) Pref. p, vii. To say a word 
against ihe suitorcldedclaj'sof the Court of Chancery., was 
treason against the Plousiocracy. 

Stiitorship (s'jJnajJip). p. Soitoe sb. + -ship.] 
The state or condition of being a suitor. 

f 2800 IL CUMRERLAND John Dc L^icoster {xZcrp) 1.6 This 
distinguished personage was now in the fifth year of Jiis 
suitorship. 2878 Morley Diderot I. 225 They revolted., 
against the old system of suitorship and protection. 2806 
T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. II. iii. 33 Tlie sense of occult 
rivalry in suitorship was..superadded. 

Suitress (s*«'tres). rare. £/. SuiTOK -f- -essL] 
A female suitor. 

27x4 Rowe fane Shore in, 'Twerc Pity o( his Heart, That 
could refuse a Boon to such a Suitress. 2792 Cowrer Iliad 
J. 6Z6, I noticed her a suitress at ihy knee'*. 2894 Daily 
Tel. I Dec. 5/4 Both suitresses are of some position and 
worldly prospects. 

Suity (s'w'ti), a. [f. Suit sb. or v. + -Y ^.] 
fi. Appropriate, fitting. Obs. 

2609 J. Davies Holy Roode F ij, In loue, In care, in dili- 
gence and dutic, Be thou Her Sonne, sith this to Sonnes is 
sutie. 

2 . Of hounds : Matching those of a pack. 

1656 ‘Stoueueucz* B rit. Sports 1. 11. iv. ^344. 124/2 Many 
men draft young hounds from their looks not pleasing the 
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eye, or from their being too high or too low, or not being 
‘ Euity *, ns it is called, 

3 . Sniiy-hoardy in cheese-making : = Suiter a. 
c 1830 Gicuc. Farm Rrp, 30 in H usl'andr^’ (L. U. K.) Ill, 
Hound boards, called ‘suity boards*, .‘arc occasionally 
necessary to place on the cheeses. 

Suitzer, obs. form of Switzeu. 

II Snivante (s«rVant). Obs. [F., pres. pple. 
fern, of suivre to follow.] A confidential maid. 

X69S Vanbrugh Short Vviciic. 51 MademoiseUe brings to 
mind what may often be e.xpected from a Stiivarztc of her 
Countrey. lySa [T. Vaughan] FashionahU Follies I. xci. 
139 The more secrets Madame^had to beep, the better for 
her suivante. 1S12 Scott Let. in Lockhart (2837) III. i. ry 
Lady Douglas’s suivante. 

Smymine, Stijee, Siyet, S'ujom(e, Sifb, 
Stikeade, Stikces, Stike(ii, Siikere, Sukett: 
see Swim, Soojee, Subject, Sojodrx, Suck, Suc- 
Cade, Success, Suck, Succoue, Sucket. 
i" Sukkarke. Obs. rare~\ [prob. AFr.] app. 
= SUBOHAEGE I, SUBCHAEGE 

cz^oo MAtJNDE\’.(i83g)?:.\xi.5roHe5cvetheof the Fleschc 
to his most spccyalle Frendes, in stede of Entre hlesse, or a 
Sukkarke {lioxo. for a dayntee]. 

Suk-kegh, variant of Sookete, salmon. 
Sukkelsmg, Sukkenye, Sukkett, Sukkin, 
Sukle, Sukiinge.-lynge, Stikour, Sukudry, 
Sul; seeSucKLiKo, Suckext, Sucket, SuckekI, 
Suckle, Sucklikg, Succour, Succudet, Sh.vll. 

II Sola (sirrda). [mod.L. (Willughby, 1676), 
a, ON. jr 7 /<z.] Applied by Hoier and others to a 
supposed variety of sea-fowl ; in modem Omith. a 
genus of gannets (family Sttlidsd). 

1678 Ray Wilht^hhys OmiUu in. 331 The Sula of Holer, 
. .near of kin to, if not the same with the Soland-goose. x688 
Holme Ar7noury n. xii. 262 The Sula is like the Soland 
Goose for Bodily shape, 1766 Pennant BriU ZooL 162, 
Sulayn©, variant of Solein Obs, 

Sulcal (sy'lkal), a, Afiat. [f. Sulcus + -al.] 
Belonging to or connected -with a siilcns. 

1889 Buck's Handik. Med, Sci, VII. 300 (Cent. Supph). 
1901 Dorlano Med. Dici.j Sulcal artery^ a branch of the 
anterior spinal artery in the anterior median fissure, or 
sulcus, of the spinal cord. 

So SuTcar a. 

1900 Trans. Linn. Soe.y Zool,^ March 527 The zooids so 
oriented that their sulcar (ventral) aspects arcahaxial, their 
asulcar (dorsal) aspects axial, 

Sulcate a. Nat. Hist. [ad. h. sui- 

edtuSj pa. pple. of sttlcdi'c (see next).] Marked 
with (parallel) furrows or grooves. 

1760 J. Lee Inirod. Bet. ii. xx.xiii. (1765) 160 Cuevrhiia, 
with a sulcate Fruit. x8*8 Stark Eletn, Rat. Hist. II. 15 
Shell thin, hyaline, transversely sulcate. 187a Coues N-. 
Amer. Birds 187 'Ihe bill is more or less depressed with 
smooth, rounded or sulcate, culmeo. 

+ Sulcate, V* Obs. [f. L. snUct-^ pa. ppl. stem 
of su/edre to plough, £. Sulcus. Cf. Sulk s'.!] 
traris. To plough {isp. the seas). 

*577 Hanmer Anc. EccL^Hist. 327 mighije Easteme 
winde, which dtaue the ship with violence, swiftely for to 
sulcate the seas, a 1604 — Ckren. IreL (1633) The Irish 
nation. .would not sulcate the seas, neither give themselves 
to merchandise. 1635 Blount Glosso^. 

Salcated (sz^'Iktf^ted), ppl. a. Nat. Hist. [f. 
B. sulcdtns Sulcate + -ed.] Sulcate. 

1694 Pkil, Trans. XVIII. 178 The sides of the Astroites 
are always sulcated, or a little furrow'd. X7S3 Chambers* 
CycL Supph s. V. Lee^t Sulcated Len/i one whi^basa great 
number of ridges aU round it, >vith obtuse sinuses. 1768 
Pennant Brit.Zool. 1. 39 Their lower part Is sulcated length- 
ways. 1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. II. 41 The plaits dis- 
tant, black, transversely sulcated with white. 1897 W. F. 
Kirbv in Mar>' Kingsley W. A/rica 722 All the tibhe sul- 
cated, front tibia with conspicuously open foramina. 

Sulcation. (solki''j3n). rare. [f. L. stthdre 
Sulcate v. : see -atios.] 

1 . Furrowing, grooving. 

1658 Phillips, Sulcathn, a making furrows. 

2 . A sulcus or set of sulcL 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 856 The sculpturing of the male being 
represented in the female by merely a few faint sulcations. 

Sulcato-, used as comb, form (see -0) of I- 
sulcdttes Sulcate a. in the sense ‘ sulcate and . . 
as siilca-tcha'rcolaXei ^co'statc. ^rvmose adjs. 

1853 Dana Crust, ir. 855 Epxrnerals and coxx of six 
posterior legs slightly sulcato-areolate. x866 Treat. Bat. 
2110/2 Sulcatchrimose^ furrowed and cracked like the coty- 
ledons of a Spanish chestnut. 18S7 W. Philups Brit. Dis- 
comycetes 11 Stem..sulcato-costate, andlacunose. 

Sulcli, obs. form of Such. 

Sulciform. (sn*lsif]pjm), a. [ad. mod.L. sztlct~ 
formis : see Sulcus and ‘■rOBir.] Hanng the form 
of a sulcus or groove. 

1822 J. Parkinson OutL Oryclel. 222 Hinge verybr^d, 
furrowed with numerous long sulciform teeth. X835-0 Todds 
Cycl. Ar.at. II. 533/1 The sulciform depression.. in the vesti- 
bule lof the earj- 

+ Su'lcous, tf. 0 bs.rarc~^. [f. SdlcuS-i--OCS.J 
Sulcate. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbados 1x6 The bark. .Is rough and 
shagged, if not sulcous. ‘ 

P Sulculus (st^'lkidl£/s). Afiat. and Zcol. [mod. 
I*, dim. of Sulcus. QiN.sulculei\ Asmallsulcusor 
groove. Hence SuTculato c., having small grooves. 

2848 ProCuBerzo. Nat, C/7X5II.33S Longitudinally striate 

cr sulculatc. 1859 JIavne Expos. Lex. jss6/z. xsoo 


Trans. Linn. Soc..^ ZooL. March 533 One cannot speak of 
a sulcus and sulculus in this case. 

II Sulcus (sndkos). PI. sulci (s2>*ls3i). [L. 
furrow, trench, ditch, wrinkle.] 

1 . a. A groove made with an engraving tool, 
b. A trench, c. A hollow or depression in the 
land. rare. 

2662 Evelw Sculptnra I^IonsieurBosse's invention of 
the Eschop^Ct does render the making of this Sulcus, much 
more facile. 1673 — TVrra (1729) 14 The Sulcus or Trench 
be made to run from North to South. 1901 A. Trotter 
East GallozfoySk.i^B/a The house. .is situated in a sulcus 
of fertile land. 

2 . Anat. A groove or farrow in a body, organ, 
or tissue. 

*744 tr. Boerkaeevds Inst. III. 207 The sensible Papillae lie 
concealed in the Sulci formed by the Cuticle. 1766 Complete 
Fanner s. v, Slu>etn^^ The sulcus of the inner surface of the 
hoof. xBaa-y Goon Study Med, (1829) V. 252 Hydatids have 
found the means of forming a nidus in some one of the sulci 
of the womb. 2872 Coues N. Amer. Birds 27 Sulci, like 
Carinas, areof all shapes, sixes and positions. 2897 AllbutPs 
Syst. Med. IV. 227 A distinct sulcus between the liver and 
gall-bladder is nearly always perceptible to the touch. 

b. Spec. A fissure between two convolutions 
of the brain. 

1833 Cycl. Praet. Med. 1. 2S6/2 The sulci which separate 
the convolutions. 1840 G. V. Eixis Anat. 25 On Its under 
surface, near the median fissure of the brain, is a sulcus, 
which lodges the olfactory nerve. xZ^AUbuit'sSyst.Med. 
VII. 273 That portion of the cerebral hemisphere which lies 
anterior to the precentral sulcus. 

3 . Bot. The lamella in some fungL 
2856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms 90. 

Sulcup, Stild, Suldan, Suld(e)art, Snider: 
see Selcouth, Shall, Soldan, Suddaet, Shoul- 
der. 

f Stile sh. , var. of Soil s 3.1 ; cf, Sulte. 

e 2440 Promp. Parv. 484/1 Sule erthe.., solunt^ iellus. 

t Sule, V. Obs. [OE. sylian (also besyliafi)^ L 
sul‘f related to soU ; see Sole sb.'^, Sol a.. Sole 
2 /.3, SoLL V., SoLWE v.y SowL and cfl OFris. 
sulettge soiling, MHG. sitln to sully.] a. trans. 
To soil, sully, 

^897 K. e^U'RED Gre^ory*s Past. C, liv. 419 Sio sugu hi 
\rille sylian on hire sole aefterSxm^e hio aS^i’s^^en blS. 

/t 2000 Boeth. Metr. ix. 60 He on unscyldgum eorla hlode 
his swcord selede swiSe x«lome. <22225 Aner. R. 396 pet 
weren so stkeof sunn^ & so isuled hermide. crzjpHali 
Meid. 35 pis tssanne,,.« unwurScheo j}ibodi, SuleS pi sawle. 
b. intr. To be defiled. 

'a 2»so Oiiil 4- Night. 1240 Sum blynd mon . .To J>are diche 
his dwele volewelr, & fallep, £: kar-onne sullek* 
Sulement, \'ariant of SoULEirr.vT adv. Ohs. 

*1' Sulf, Obs. ? Toadflax, ZtVtor/a w//^<2m. 
e 245oX^/«V<2(Anecd. Oxon.) 204/x Zf«^tfrfum,assimu. 
latur herbe Stu I[ohannis] in folits et instipite sed fetar. galL 
lignari^ angL sulf n gulf}* 

Sulf, obs, form of Self. 

Sulf- : see Sulph-. 

Sulfatara, variant form of Solfatara. 

1884 Pall Mall Gaz. 23 Feb. 4/2 Ihe internal fires that 
still spurt and hiss in the sulfaiaras. 

Sulfsr, obs. form of Silver. 

Sulin^ (su'lig). Hist. Forms : i s-wuluncg, 
sulung {rare ^^ 3 XQU.^yX)ome 5 dayBk. solin, 2 soil- 
ing, (also 7 Histi) swuling, (also p/f/y/-) swilling, 
2-3 (also 7-9 Hist!) soiling, suling, 4 swol(l)ing, 
-yng, swyling, suyling, 4-5 swylling, 9 Hist. 
sollung. [OE, sstmlttng, stdungy probably vbl. 
sb. of an unrecorded vb. * 5 wul{Ji)ian, *sul[Ji)ian 
to plough, f. *swztlhy stilh plough, SuLLotv. The 
generally accepted view that stilting is £ siilh -r 
langy 47«^long (Sweetin.« 4 «^//<r III. 151) and that 
it is therefore parallel to furlong (f. fiirk furrow + 
lon^ cannot be maintained in faceof the divergent 
form-history and meaning of the two words.] In 
Kent, the fiscal unit corresponding to the hide (see 
IlU)E sb?) and the carucaia (see Cabucate) of 
other counties. 

In Latin documents relating to Kent it is called arairum ; 
cf. Plough sb. 3a. 

A term that has been erron. identified with this word is 
soianda. scolanda. scotlanda in Domesday cj" St. Paul's 
(Camden Soc)58, 93,99, 242. S 45 r *5** scej. H. Round in 
Erg. Hist. Rev. VIL 708 folk 
805 in Birch Cart. Sax. (1885) 1. 449 Aliquam in Caniia 
partiunculam terr® hoc esl duorum manenlium, ubi Sucord- 
hlincas voritantur luxtadistributioncm suamm utique terra, 
rum ritu saxonica in alia loco mediara partem 

unius mansiuncul® id est an geocled ubi ab incolis Ec- 
gheanng lond appellator. 805 Charier in O. £. Texts 44= 
pisses londes caranSricsulong ®t h®5>’3e Some. 805-32 
443 Dmt lond ®t stanbamsiede, xxswulunega. 835 Wiii in 
'i’tiorpe D/pL AngLSax. (xSS^) 470» & him man s®lle an half 
swulungan Ciollandcne. 97310 Birch Cnrf. .Jar. (1893) IIL 
6x0 Decem roansas, quod Cantigene dicunt, x. sulurtga, 
1086 Domesday Book (1783) I. 2 De communitate_ Sancti 
Martini habent simul Hi. canonic! unum solin & xvi. acras. 
£2240 Inst. Cnuti (Liebcnnann) 295 (MS. H) Scotum ad 
luminaria..ter in announodeturde unaquaque hyda Od est 
suling, cxzfio Colbert MS. sulinghlda). xx.. Bk. Battle 
Abbey in Seldea Titles Hmor (1632) 636 Com omnibus 
apendiiijs 5uis septem Swillingarum id est, Hidaruim 2*9^ 
in Ard^oL Cant. 1. 234 De una soHinga terr® etdimidia, 

cum pertinenois in Estretling. xzc^io'xnArcliXol.C^^t. 

V.2E4DemedjctatcaniussuHingetcxTe. 12.. MS.Coti.resf, 

A. XX- 69 b, Svthfiiet defcndit se per vsulingos cum dimidjo 
sulingi Gc pole. x364W,TuORSKCArw/i. in Twyscen • 


Script. (1652) 2140 Et debent pro quelibet SwolHnga 
xivd. per annum pro Schippeshere, timberlode, & bordlode. 

<2 x667 Skinner Eiymol. Ling.Angl. SvntUng \^\ 

isuling. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Swoling or Suling 
of Land. 1867 Q J. Elton Tenures of Kent vL 224 
Opinions have been much divided on this point, viz. whether 
the Kentish suling corresponded in size to the Norman 
^urate. 1897 Maijlano Domesday Beyond 124 At 
Peckham the Archbishop had an estate which had been 
rated at six sullungs. 

b. attrib. : f suling-land = Plough-gate ; 
f suling-man, (a) a man chosen from the tenants 
of a suling to collect the dues belonging thereto ; 
( 5 ) a service due from tenants of a suling. 

* 3 ^ W. Thorne Chron. xxyii. § i in Twysden Hist, Avgl. 
.yryv/5/.(i652)2z4o Quae servlda S: consuetudinesipsi tenantes 
annuatiDi faciunt & solummodo prater corporale servicium 
quod vocatur Svjollyngman. Ibid., iij. rodas dimidiatn de 
terra vocata Sxuoliyngland qu® tenentur per diversa servicia 
^bsequentia. 2440-2 in Twysden Hist. Angl. Script. (1652) 
Gloss. S.V. Sulhiga, Sin^li tenenies omnium & singula- 
rum pnedictarmn SwylUngaruvt. & 38. acrar. ten® de 
. . eligent & eligere debent de qualibet 
//Xe’<2, unum de seipsls qui nomlnetur Sivyllingmannus. 
[1887 Parish & Shaw Diet. Kent. Dial., Sxvillingdeutd, 
a plough land.) 

tSidt, sh?- Obs. rar^\ [ad. L. sulcus furrow. 
Cf- Sulk z;.l] A hollow or trough of the sea. 

*578 SiDHEY it^anstead Playin Arcadia {16^0) 619 When 
he soioumed in the surging sulkes of the saodiferous seas. 

Sulk (st^lk), sb.^ [f. Sulk v.-} 

1. pi. A state of ill-humour or resentment marked 
by obstinate silence or aloofness from society. 
Often with the and in phr. in the sulks (occas. in 
one's sulks) ; also to take {the) sulks (Sc.), to turn 
sulky. 

*804 J. Grahasie Sabbath (1839) 15/2 A child of about ten 
months old took sulks, and would not eat. 2818 Todd 
s. V. , We use also, as_^ a colloqui^ term, to be in the sulks ; 
which formerly was, in the sullens. 18^ iliss L. hi. Haw. 
KINS Annalifte I, 277 A fit of the sulks. 1831 Greville 
Mem. S Dec- (1874) II. 224, I never had the ad\'antage of 
sedng the ChMcellor before in his sulks. 2839 Dickens 
Nickleby xxvii, Her pretty sulks and peevishness, 1885 
Spurgeon Treas. Deev. Ps. cxxxL 2 The child.. frets and 
worries, . . or sinks into sulks. 2890 D. Davidson Mem. Long 
Life iv. 93 Ram Bukhs took the sulks. jSj^ W. Norris 
St. Ann’s II. 208 When you are tired of being in the sulks, 
let me know, 

b. sin^. A fit of sulking; the action of sulking. 
2837 Disraeli Fetietia i. xui, Mrs. Cadurcis remained 
alone in a savage sulk, 2888 Contemp. Rev. LIV. ^83 
Rodbertus had lived for a quarter of a century in a politial 
sulk against the HohenzoUems. 2898 Daily News 20 June 
4h To try and force those proposals by a policy of sulk 
A person who sulks {rare)*, an obstinate horse 
{diall) 

1883 Loro R. Gower Reminisc. II. xxiv. 225 If one reads 
away from the others, one appears to avoid the rest and is 
considered a sulk. z888 BeAss. Gloss . , Zulk, a term apjilled 
to a horse that will not try to do what is required of him. 
i'Snlkjt'.l Obs. rare. Aiso6sulke,8ulck. [ad. 
L. sulcare lo plough, furrow, f. sulcus furrow.] 
tram. To plough (the seas). Also rVr/7'., sometimes 
with it. 

2579 Peer Knight’s Palace, etc. K iv b, To sulke the seas 
and furrow foxning floods. Ibid. L ij b, While saylers sulke 
upon the seas. 258* Stan\'hurst Asneis 11. (Arb.) 50 Two 
serpents monsterus ouglj-e P/asht the water suicking to the 
shoare mosle hastelj’e swinging. 26x2 Drayton Poly-olh. i. 

I 422 They.. keep Upon the lee-ward still,and (sulking up the 
I deep) For Mauritania make. 2682 Earl Arcyle To Lady 
\ Lindsay in Law's Mem. (28x8) 2x3 Our admirall, though 
tide and wind say nay, He'll row and work, and sulk it all 
the Way. 

Hence + SuTking ppl. a., ploughing (the land). 
2582 Stanyhurst rEneis i. i (I) forced Thee suicking 
swincker thee soyle, thoghe croggie, to sunder. 

Sulk (sulk), [Source uncertain; perhaps 
related to Sulke a, Cf. NFris. (Sylt) szelke.'] intr. 
To keep aloof from others in moody silence ; to 
indolge in sullen ill-humonr ; to be sulky. 

2781 Mme. D'Arblay Diary Jlay, I still sulked on, vexed 
to oe teased. 2794 W, Blake Songs Exp, In/. Sorrow 8 , 1 
thought best To sulk upon my mothers breast. 2852 W. 
Jerdak Autohiog. I.xi. 82 My uncle.. sulked a little at my 
not having made myself celebiated. 2862 B.EKDECloisieT 4 
H. Ixv, He sulked with his old landlady for thrusting gentle 
advice and warning on him. 2880 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., It is 
now thirteen years that we have been sulking with the 
Republic of Mexica 

b. iramf. and Jig. Of a fish: To remain in 
biding and motionless when hooked. Of tea-plants : 
see quot. 1S91. Inquot. i860 rcjl. with cut*. To 
go out sulkily’. 

2860 O, W. Holmes Elsie V. (iSE?) 75 The lamps, .sulked 
themseb'es oul 1873 Browning Red Cojt. /vt.-eap 254 
Sorrowful Sulked field and pasture with persistent ram. 2873 
W. C. Prime /go a/ishiu^ iL 2x He started dow stream, 
o%^r a low fall and into a deep bole, where he sulked like a 
salmon. 2884 Sat. Rev. 12 July 61/1 (Hcl u-as occupied 
two hours and twenty minutes in landing an eight-pound 
trout which sulked. xSgi 1 *. C. Owen 7 V<x Planting vt 
Ceylon, When the foliage becomes too luxurxant, and they 
(sc. tea-busheslsulkand no longer send oui vigorous flushes. 

2905 Sir F. Treves 0 /h. SideLani. 11. xi. (1900) 33 Sluggish 
streams, sulking through a guUy of sand and stones. 

Hence Su’lker, one who sulks; Su'lkory {nonce- 
wd.\ s= Boudoir; Strlicln^vbl. sh.{yXto atirib.in 
sulking-room « Boudoir) aud/^/. a, 

jZ3k Library Mag. He called upon the *«ilkers to 

come to the fronL 2906 Month Jnly 72 as they 

translated boudoir. 28x6 Iady Byron to Ld. Broughton t 


SULKE. 
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SULLEN, 


Kecoll. Lons' Life (1909) II. 2op, Such a sitting-room or 
*sulking-room, all to yourself. jB 3 o Daily Tel. 4 Oct., Not 
all the sulking of which diplomacy is capable can restore 
Maximilian to life. 1778 Foote Calais ii. Wks. 1799 
IV. 58 You sullen, *sulKing, stomachful slut I 
Siilk(e, variants of Suck, Swilk. 

*t* Sullcei Obs. rarcr-^. [? Kelatcd to Sulk 
Sulky a.] Hard to sell ; slow in going off. 

1636 Heywood Challenge ISeautieiu. i, Never was thrifty 
trader more willing to put of n sulke commodity, than she 
was to truck for her maydenhead. 

Sulkene, obs. form of Silken" a. 

Sulkily (so'lkili), adv. [f. Sulky a, + -ly2.] 
In a sulky manner; with silent or moody ill-humour. 

1796 CoLMAN Iron Chest Pref. p. ii, Here is a scowling, 
sullen, black Bull, . .he stands sulkily before. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XV. III. 560 Anne, who, when in good humour, 
was meekly stupid, and, when in bad humour, was sulkily 
stupid, x86s Flo. Marrvat Love's Conjt. I. xviii. 317 Agnes 
took the sulkily-granted leave joyfully. 1874 Green lihort 
Hist. viii. § 9 (1882) 560 The stricter Covenanters retired 
sulkily from the Royal army. 

fg. 2823 Byron xiv. xxvHi, When. .sulkily the 

river’s ripple’s flowing. 2839 Kemble Eesui. in Georgia 
(1863) ^ The eagle.. hovered sulkily a while over the river. 

Sulkiness (so'lkines). [f. Sulky a, + -NESS.] 

The state or quality of being sulky. 

2760 Gray Let. to Dr. Clarke 12 Aug., Three women that 
laughed from morning to night, and would allow nothing to 
the sulkiness of my disposition. i3i8 Scott Hrt. hfiiil. xix, 
Driven into pettish sulkiness by the persecution of the in- 
terrogators. 1885 Manch. Even. Nnus 2 Feb. 2/4 Their 
sulkiness manifests itself in the most peevish manner, 
Sulkuj), variant form of Selcouth Obs. 

Sulky (sD'lki), sb. Also 8-9 sulkey, g aulkee, 
sulkie. [subst. use of Sulky n.] 

1 . A light two-wheeled carriage or chaise (some- 
times without a body), seated for one person : now 
used principally in America for trials of speed 
between trotting-horses. (So called because it 
admits only one person. Cf DeSODHOEAnt.) 

2756 Connoissenr'iiQ. 112 ? 4 A formal female seated in a 
Sulky, foolishly pleased wiih having the whole vehicle to 
herself. 2775 J. Adams in Fam. Lett, (1876) 55 My mare. . 
ran and dashed the body of the sulky all to pieces. 2796 
Southey Leii.fr, Spain (1^9! n8 Many sulkies drawn by 
three mules abreast, x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie K xi, The 
doctor turned and looked through the little round glass in 
the back of the sulky. 188a Standard i Dec. 5/4 {fanadal) 
The din and noise of waggons,.. buggies, sulkees, and ox 
teams. 2884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 2/5 American 
Trotting Sulkie, weighs $6 lb. j to carry 180 lb. 

2 . transf. a. A bathing-machine for one. 

1806-7 J. Beresporo Miseries Hum, Life (1807) niv. vi, 
On re-entering your Sulky in your new character, . .you dis- 
cover, for the first time, that your own towel t$ safely locked 
up at home. 

. b. (See quot.) 

1863 Mrs. Speid Leut Years India 129 A little silver 
*sulkyV<&smalt spherical box, pierced all over with smalt 
holes (etc.]. This pretty apparatus is intended for brewing 
a single cup of tea, by the morosely inclined. 

3 . Sliort for sulfy-ploiigh (see 4). 

i8^x C Roberts Aariji A/ner. 37 Two single-furrow 
sulkies with three horses each. 

4 . attnb. p.issing into adj., applied to (a) a set 
of articles for the use of a single person, (< 5 ) .an 
agricultural implement having a seat for the driver 

1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 89 f 7 A dispute about the 
age of a sulky set of China. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 24 52 
Sulky.cultivator^ one having a seal for the rider, who man- 
ages the plows, moving them to the right or left as the plants 
in the rows may require. Ibid.^ Sulkyrake^ a horse-rake 
having an elevated seat for the driver. 2879 Scribner's Mag, 
Nov. 137/1 Next spring I.. bought me a sulky-plow. 

SulW (sD*lki), tr. [app. f. Sulk v.^ Cf. NFris. 
(Sylt) sidhig.-] 

1 . Of persons and their actions: Silently and 
obstinately ill-humoured ; showing a tendency to 
keep aloof from others and repel their advances by 
refusing to speak or act. 

*744 M- Bishop Life 4 Adv. vL 45 It is often seen in 
press’d^ Men that they are stubborn and sulky. 2700 Burks 
Ta 7 n o' Shanier 10 Our hame, Whare sits our sutky sullen 
dame, Gathering her brows like gathering storm. zSax 
Scott Keitiliv. lii. He has sulky ways too, breaking off 
intercourse with all that are of the place. 1834 Jam7-.s y. 
Marston Hall xi, My companion generally rode on in sulky 
silence. 2856 Ruskin Elem. Drawing ii. (1857) 134 The 
true Zealand patience of a quarter of anhour are tetter than 
the sulky and inattentive labour of a whole day. 2880 \V, 
Harris .S’tf/v/r, Boys ^ Girls {iZZi) 40 They were like.. sulky 
children who would be pleased with nothing. . 

b. Of animals ; spec, of a fish (cf. Sulk v.^ b). 
28x0 Scott Lady of L. i, x, Back limp’d. .The sulky 
leaders of the chase. 282a Lamb Elia i. Dream ehildreii^ 
A great sulky pike hanging midway down the water. 2828 
Davy Salmonla 30 , 1 thought after a fish had been hooked, 
he remained sick and sulky for some lime. 

2 . Of inanimate natural objects, the weather, etc.: 
Gloomy, dismal. Of things, "Nvith respect to their 
growth, progress or movement : Sluggish. Also, 
dial, difficult to work. 

^ x8x7 W. Irvikg in Life ft Lett. (18641 1 . 380 The weather 
is still sulky and threatening. 2825 .Scott ii Oct. in Fam. 
Let. (1894) n. xxiii. 350 One’s friends are not so easily en- 
tertained on such a sulky day as this. 2849 Cupples Green 
Hand ix. (x8s6) 85 A sulky patch of dark-gray sky, 2867 
F, Francis ^;/y//«;^vii. 223 Some, again, arc termed 'sulky 
lakes', and are very hard to get fish from at alU 2886 


Cheshire applied to. .rock which has no 

cleavage and is diflicult to quarry, very cross-grained timber. 
Sec. x^E.E. Green in Ceylon indep.[Ccnt,uict,)t Thecon- 
dition called sulky as applied to a tea-bush is unfortunately 
only too common on many estates. 2890 Clark Russell 
Marriage at Sea viii. The sulky undulations of the water. 
2905 Daily News 31 Aug. 6 The cream, .gets ‘ sulky *, or it 
* goes to sleep and then you may churn all day and get no 
result. 

3 . Comb.f as sulkydooking adj. 

2828 Lytton Pelham II. xxv, A few dull and sulky-look- 
ing fir-trees. 2844 H. Stephens A’A/Vm/r 11. 692 The dull 
suTk^'-looking colt. 

Sull. Chiefiy w. and s.w. dial. Also 7, 9 aul, 9 
zull ; 7 sotile, 8 sewl, 9 solo, sowle, zowl, zarl. 
[repr. the stem of the oblique cases {suUy suinmy 
etc.) of OE. sttlh SuLLow, or the later nom. sul, 
Sill. Somerset zill repr. OE. oblique sfl^l for sj^l/i 
(cf. stlloztfy etc. S.V. SuLLOw).] A plough. 

2607 J. Carpenter Ptaine Mans Plough 109 The Soule., 
that Instrument wherewith being fastened to the Oxen, the 
Husbandman rippeth up his land. 2669 Woklidce Syst. 
Agric. (x68i) 36 The Sun and the Sull are some Husband- 
mens Soil. Ibid. 332 A Siiity a term used for a Plow in the 
Western parts. 1766 Willv in Complete Farmer s.v. 
TurnePt Ploughing the intervals with a small sull, drawn by 
one horse. 1792 W. H. Marshall lY, England (2796) IJ. 
276 The plowm.an carries, in the body of his sewl, a parcel 
of small rods. 1825 Jennings Observ. Dial. lY, Eng. 86 
ZuUy..n plough. 2883 Hampsh. Gloss.^ Zarl (zaal), a plough. 

b. attrib. and Comb.y as sull'breaking\ euU- 
paddlo == Plough-staff. 

2669 WoRLiOGE Syst, Agric. (i68i> 331 A Sulpaddltt a 
small Spade-staff or Instrument to cleanse the Plough from 
the clogging Earth. 2766 Compt. Farmery SuthpaddlCy a 
plough paddle. 17^1 W. H. Marshall iY. England (1796) 
II. 276 A field . . which has long been noted for sewl-brcaking. 

(I Sulla (soda). £Sp. sidla^ A leguminous 
plant, Hedysanitit coronarttitn called French 
honeysuckle), with fiowers resembling those of the 
red clover, found in some Mediterranean countries. 
Also attrib. 

2787 Jefferson \Yrit. (1859) II. 202 The sulla of Malt.a, 
or Spanish St. Foin.^ 18:8 Mrs. Ilifk Poems ft<&, 2) xap 
Lovely May Wreathing the sulla-flowers of brightest red, 
With cars of barley. 2895 Atlantic Monthly Mar. 340 The 
sulla. n sort of pink vetch. 

Sullabub, obs. form of Sillabub. 

SuUage (sD'Ud^). Forms *. 6 soilage, 7 sxil- 
lodge, 7-8 auiUago, 8 suUi(d)go, swillage, 7- 
sullage. [Of uncertain origin. Iz.. K?.* 5 ouillagey 
*soullaget ^smllagCj f. souuler Soil v.'^y Sully v . : 
see -Aoi:. The synonymous Soilage is perhaps 
due to a vari.ant la the 17th and i8th 

cent, tile spelling was influenced by Sully : see 
SOLLIAGE.] 

1 . Filth, refuse, esp. such as is carried off* by 
drains from a house, farmyard, or the like; sewage. 

*553*0 Yicarfs Anaf,{iZZZ) App.iii. 176 To carayeawa^'c 
the Solluge of the Clensinge of the saide Stretes. 2609 m 
Sussex Archosol,Coll.{i% 6 'j) XIX. 299 Annoying the Bowrne 
w**» the sulledge of his hoggs by a dyke. 2624 Wotton 
Elem. Archit. (1672) 28 Under-conducts and Conveyance?, 
for tile Suillage of the House; 2748 Dousley Preceptor 
(1763) 1. The Apertures.. are cither Doors. .or conduits 
for the Suillag^ 2750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. 1, 1. 39 
(E.D.S.) If..highwaysunidgc and dung are mixed together. 
2879 Flor. NiOKTXNCALEin yml. Indian Assoc. ArtEduc. 
Oct., The people themselves fee! the misery of liaving no 
channels to remove sullage away clear from every habitation. 
^^.Jig. Filth, filthiness, defilement, pollution, 
2641 S, Hinde in W. Hinde j. Bnten To Rdr., Free from 
the sullage of Envie, and detraction. 2673 Lady's Call. ii. 
i. § 7. 59 'I’hc lightest act of dalliance leaves somthing of 
stain and sullage behind it. 1697 Evelyn Numismata ix. 
309 The Soul contracts no sullage from the deformity of the 

3 . The silt washed down and deposited by a 
stream or flood, 

1692 T. H[ai,e 1 Ace. Nciv luv. p. Ixi, Such Shelfes arising 
in our River from the Gravel and Sullage that are wash’d 
into it. 2723 Hknley It. Montfaiicon's Antiq. I taly (ed. 2) 
28^ Several Strata of this Kind were form’d by the Suillagc of 
Riversand Torrents. 2733 W. 'E.x.iAsChiltem ^ Vale Farm. 
236 SulUdge which the Waters leaves on the (Ground. X755 
Genii. Mag. XXV, 396 The swillage of rivers. 2800 
CHAr.MAN lYitham^ 4 lYelland 62 *1 he bottom was found 
uite liard, and without sullage, from the Grand Sluice to 
'ishtoft'jetties. ^weiw SailoP s lYord~bk. 66 $- 

■ 4 , Founding. Metal scoria or slag, 

2843 Holtzavfkel Turning 1. 349 The metal is,. free from 
the scoria or sullage, which sometimes renders the upper 
surface very rough. 

6. Comb . : suUago-pieoe (see quot. 1875) ; Bull- 
age-pipe, a drain-pipe. 

2852 Burn Naval 4 Milit. Diet, 11. 276/2 *Sullage piece, 
or dead head, snasseloUe, 1875 Knight Diet, Mech, 2452/2 
Sullage’Piecey..ji dead-head, or feeding-head. A piece of 
metal on a casting w'hich occupies the ingate at which the 
metal entered the mold.. .In this piece the sullage rises, 
hence its name. 2907 ‘ J, Halsham * Lounvood Corner 214 
He reckons it's better for a man to be on the top of a htack 
than down a •suUage-pipc. 
f SuUayne, ? erron, form of Seavin, 

2370 Levins Manip. Q iv, A sullayne, fishe, salmo paruus. 
Sulle, obs. f. Sell v.y Shall v.y Sill sh?- 
Sulledge, obs. form of Sullage. 

Sullen (srrbn), a., adv.^ and sb. Also 6 solon, 
Bulleyne, 6-7 soUen, 7 sull(a)m, sulen. [Later 
form of SoLEiN.] A. ad/. 


1 . Of persons, their attributes, aspect, actions: 
Characterized by, or indicative of, gloomy ill- 
humour or moody silence. 

In early use there is often implication of obsiinacj’ or 
stubbornness. 

2573-80 Tusskr Hnsb. (1878) 180 Be lowly not soUen, if 
ought go amisse. 2592 Arden 0/ Feversham l i. 510 Wlio 
would haue thought the cluill sir so soUen J 2642 *Smec- 
TYMNUUS * Vind.^ Answ. To Rdr., Wee are called, .sullen 
and crabbed peices. 2668 Extr. St. Pa/ers rel. Friends 
Ser. in. (1912) 279 Their Sain^ Penn.. is divelishly crj’ed vp 
amongestthatperverssullen Faction. 2680 C. NESSEC7iwrc/; 
Hist. 55 Because they might not have what they would, 
grew sullain, and would have nothing. 27x3 Steele Guard. 
No, 18 f 2 These contemplations have made me serious but 
not sullen. 2728 Freethinker No. 149. 323 In the Middle 
sits Cato, with a sullen Brow. 2793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
315 If the better part lies by, In a sullen silence, they still 
cannot hinder the more factious part both from speaking and 
from >vTiting. 28x4 Wordsw. Excurs. vi. 459 Here.. they 
met, ..flaming Jacobite And sullen Hanoverian! 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi, II. 28 The answer of James was 
a cold and sullen reprimand. 2879 Froude Ca’jurxxvi. 438 
Some were still sullen, and refused to sue for a forgiveness. 

b. transf. Of animals and inanimate things; 
Obstinate, refractory ; stubborn, unyielding. 

*577 Goo(yE. H€reshacJCs Hush. iii. 128 b, Which being 
well punished with hunger, and thyrst, wyll icachchim [sc. 
a plough-ox] to leaue that sullen tricke. 2648 Gage lYest 
Ittd. 89, 1 got up again and spurred my sullen jade. x6^8 
CuDWOttTB Intctl. Syst, 1. v, 888 Things are Sullen, and will 
be as they arc, what ever we Think them, or Wish them to 
be. 2692 )Xk\ Creation i. (1692)38 The stupid Matter., would 
be as sullen as the Mountain was that Mahomet commanded 
to come down to him. 2723 De Foe Yoy. round World 
(1840) 339 The other (bull] proved untractable, sullen, and 
outrageous. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 6- Enid 86a As sullen 
as a beast new-caged. 

+ c. Holding aloof. Obs. 

x6s8 Microcosm., Acquaintance (Arb)86 Friend- 

ship is a sullener thing, as a contracter and taker vp of our 
affections to some few. 

t d. fg. Baleful, malignant. Obs. 

1676 Dkvden Aurenge. i. i.360 Such sullen Planets at my 
Birth did shine, They threaten every Fortune mixt with 
mine. 2679 Drydes Lle Qidipus iii, Ye sullen Pow’rs 
below. 2703 Rowe /oHr/^r/NV.H.i, Some sullen Influence, 
a Foe to both. 

'i* 2 . Solemn, serious. Obs, 

2583 Meluancke Philotimus M iij b. So was he free from 
sulTcy nc slernc scutrily. a 2586 Sidney A pol. Poe trie ( Arb.) 30 
Morrall Philosophers, whom me thinketh, I see comming to- 
wards me with a sullen giauity. 2640 Bp, Reynolds 
iv, Some plausible Fancy doth more prevail with lender 
Wills than a severe and sullen argument. 27x0 Young 
Busin's L i, In sullen Majesty they stalk along, With Eyes 
of Indignation, and Despair. 

3 . Of immaterial things, actions, conditions: 
Gloomy, dismal, melancholy ; sometimes with the 
notion of * passing heavily, moving sluggishly*. 

>593 SiiAKs. Bieh. //, i. iti. 26^ The sullen passage of thy 
weary steppes. 2604 — 0 th. Hi. iv. 51 ((D*), A sail and sullen 
rbume. 2603 Daniel Philotas Ep. 59 To .sound 'Pbe deepe 
reports of sullen Tragedies. 2648 hllLTON Sonn, xvii. Where 
shall we sometimes meet, and by the fireHelp wnsiasullen 
d.iy, 272a-x4 Pope R ape Lock iv, 19 No cheerful breeze this 
sullen region knows, 2773 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 
2 Aug., U he place (re. Oxford] is now a sullen solitude. x8x6 
Byron Pris. Chilian xiv, With spiders I had friendship made. 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade. 2858 Kincslkv 
Lett. (2878) 1. 2Z It w'as an afternoon of sullen Autumn rain. 
a 1864 Hawthorne Amer. Note bks. (2879) 11. 52 A bleak, 
sullen day. 

b. Of a sound or an object producing a sound : 
Of a deep, dull, or mournful tone. Chiefly poet, 
259a Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. IV, v. 88 Our solemne Hymnes, 
to sullen Dyrges change. 2632 Milton hear 
the far-off Curfeti sound,. .Swinging slow with sullen roar. 
2742 Collins Ode ix. 22 Where the beetle winds His small 
but sullen horn. ^ 28x9 Scott Ivanhoe xliv. The beavy bell 
. . broke short their argument. One by one the sullen sounds 
fell successively on the ear. 1849 Kingsley North Devon 
in il/ijc. (2859) 11.264 Thesullen ibunderof the unseen surge. 

4 . Of sombre hue; of a dull colour; hence, of 
gloomy or dismal aspect. (Also qualifying an adj. 
of colour =* dull-.) Cf. Sad a. 8. 

a 2586 (implied in Sullenly 2J. 2392 Arden of Fevers- 
ham III, i. 43 Now will he shake his care oppressed head, 
Then fix his sad eis on the sollen earth. 2596 Shaks. 

2 Hen. lYy i. ii. 236 Like bright Mettnll on a sullen 
ground. 1647 Harvey Sch. of Heart x.xi. i, Take sullen 
lead for silver, sounding brass Instead of solid gold. 2665 
J, Rea Flora 230 A dark sullen violet purple colour. 2720 
Steele Tatlcr No, 266 P 3 Two apples that were roasting 
by a sullen sea coal fire. 2723 Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 
224 A sort of sullen greenish Wood-like rust, 1784 Cowper 
Taskw. 222, 1 would not yet exchange thy sullen skies., 
for warmer France With all her vines. xSxx Scott Don 
Roderick ii. i. All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow. 
28x8 Keats Sonn. Ben Nevis 6, 1 look o’erhead, And there is 
sullen inisL 2855 Tennyson 1. x. i. The sullen-purple 

moor. 2894 Hall Ckwif. Manxman v. iii. 286 The sky to the 
north-west was dark and sullen. 

fb. Fritillaria nigra, Ohs, 

16S8 lioLMR Armoury n. iv, 74/x The sullen Lady.hangcth 
lier head down.. and is of an umberish d.nrk hair colour, 
without any checker or spots. Some call it the black 
Frilillary. 

5 . Of water, etc.: Flowing sluggishly, poet, 

2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxviii. 91 Small Cock, a sullen 

Brook, comes to her succour then. 2628 Milton Yae, Exerc, 
95 Sullen Mole that runneth underneath, 2814 Scott Wav* 
xxii. The larger (stream] was placid, and even sullen in its 
course. x8i8 Siiellf.y Rosal. g Helen Each one lay 
Sucking the sullen milk away About my frozen heart. 
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6 . Comb. : p.'iras}-nthetic adjs., as siiHen-browed, 
-hearted', complementary’, as sullen-seeming-, witli 
other adjs., as sullen-sour, --.vise, 
tS3x Scott Cast. it. This *suIIen-browcd Thomas 

Dickson. 1909 R. Bridge far. Virg. Mn. I'l, 434 Tlic 
♦sullen-hearted, who.. Their own life did»away. 1855 Tenny* 
SON Maudi. xvm. vi, *SuIlen.seeraing Death, 2^ J. A. 
Carlyle tr. Daniels Inf, p.xliv,The *SulIen.sour or Gloomy- 
sluggish. 27x0 Steele Tatter No. 149 1» 5 A *suUcn-wise 
Man is as bad as a good-natured FooL 
B. adv, = Sullenly, rare, 

17x8 Prior Solomon n. 201 Sullen I forsook th’ Imperfect 
Feast, x8xo Scott Lady o/L, n. xxxiv, Sullen and slowly 
they unclasp. 

O. sb, (in //., usually the stdletts ; rarely sin^J) 
A state of gloomy ill-humour; sullenness, sulks. 
Phr. in the stdlens, sick of the stdlens. 

2580 Lyly ExipJmes (Arb.) 285 She was solitarj’Iy walking, 
with hit frowning cloth, as sick lately of the solens. i6^x 
R H._ Arrai§ytm. tVIiote Creature xvi. 280 So long he is 
sicke in the sud^ and diseas’d in thesuliens. 1633 JIarmion 
Fine Comp. iii.Be, They can doe no more good upon me, 
then a young pittifull Lover upon a Mistresse, that nas the 
sullens. 2662 Hibbert Body Divinity i. 242 Its a dangerous 
thing to sit sick of the sullens, or be discontented, a 167a 
Racket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 84 If his Majesty were 
moody . . he would fetch him out of that Sullen wth a 
pleasant Jest. 2671 Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 225 When 
William Lenthall was troubled withthesullins. 2679 Drydcn* 
Trail. ^ Cress, iv. ii, I'll e’en go home, and shut up my 
doors, and die o’ the sullens, like an old bird in a cage. 2747 
Richardson Clarissa fiSii) I. xviiL 2-?4 No sullens, my 
Mamma ; no perverseness. 2829 Scott Montrose xxiii, 
Annot Lyle could always charm Allan out of the sullens, 
1854 Carlyle Fredk. Gr. xvi. Auii. IV. 362 Russian Czarina 
evidently in the sullens against Friedrich. 1868 * Holme 
Lee* B. Godfrey xxxvi, Gerrarcl was in a fit of sullens. 

b. Comb.^ + sullen-sick a., * sick ofthesullens 
ill from ill-humour. 

2624 T. Adams Sinners Passing Bell Wks. (1629) 247 If i 
thestate..liesullen-sickeof Nabothsvineyard, 2650 Fuller j 
Pisgah II. viL § 7. 258 On the den}*all Ahab falls sullen.sick. 
Sullen (sD’bn), v, rare, [f. Sullen* a.‘\ ] 

1. irans. To make sullen or sluggish. 

2628 Feltham Resolves ii. xUnii, The Idle man. .like a 
member out of joynt, sullens the whole Body, with an ill 
disturbing lazinesse. 2894 Amyand Only a Dmmmer Boy 
iv. 47 [They] prevented Douglas's happy nature getting : 
completely crushed and sullened. 
t intr. To be sullen ; to sulk. Obs, I 

<12652 Brome Covent Card. t. i, Keeping her chamber J 
whole weeks together, sullenning upon her Sample^’ breech- 
work. 

Sullen, obs. form of Sell t/., Shall v. 
Sullenly (so*bnli),^trfz^. [f. Sullen tr. + -LT2.] 
Jr a sullen manner. 

1. With gloomy or morose ill-humour. 

1650 Fuller PisgaJt in. xi. § 25. 434 If any, .sullenly say, 
with Judas Iscariot, To vohai purpose is t/ds wast? x668 
Dryden Seer. Love in, While je^ous ^pow'r does sullenly 
o're spy. 2784 CowpER 7 V*r^ in. 393 His book, Well chosen, 
and not sullenly perus’d In selfish silence, but imparted oft. 
2842 Dickes's Bam, Rudge xAdi, ‘ Give me meat and drink’, 
he answered sullenly, 2879 Spectator zz Sept, 2148 That if 
the Viceroy were only sumcieutly persiscenc, Afghans, like 
Turks, would sullenly give way, 

2. With sombre or gloomy aspect ; with a dull or 
dismal sound. 

a 1586 Sro.VEV Arcadia in. x. (rprr) 402 The colours for 
the grounde were so well chosen, neither sullenly darke, nor 
glaringly lightsome. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffb Myst. Udolplio 
U, The wind.. groaned sullenly among the lofty branches 
above. 2842 W. Spalding Italy «5- It. Isl. I, 295 The vol- 
canic fires . .smoulder sullenly at the present day. 2860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I. xiv. 93 The clouds. .sailed sullenly from the 
west. 2898 H. Newbolt He fell atnon^ Thieves iv. The 
ravine where the Yassin river sullenly flo>vs. 

SullouueSS (sD’bnnes). Also 7 solennesse, 
sulUrtess, S aulleness, [f. Sullen a, +-NESS.] 

1. The condition or qualit)* of being sullen in 
behaviour, aspect, or temper. Also, an instance of 
this. 

a 2586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1922) 379 Fearing least silence 
would offend her sullennes. 2644 Milton Bduc. ^Vks. 1852 
I V. 392 When the air is calmand pleasant, it werean injury 
and sullenness agmnst nature not to go ouL .2663 Patrick 
Parab. Pilgr. xxxiu (16S7) 390 His seriousness gives no dis- 
gust, his silence is without sullenness, a 1722 Prior Crom- 
well 4 * his Porter 20 Wks. 2907 II. 262 By. .the sulleness of 
hU brow it should be my old Porter. 27^ Cook's 3rd Voy. 

I, viil J. 254 The countenance . . has . .sometimes a suilenness 
or reserve. 2825 Scott Betrothed iii. They are.. a mixed 
breed, having much of your German sullenness. 2879 
Froude Ciesar xiv. 205 After a few ricious efforts, they sub- 
sided into suilenness. 
t2, Slowness, reluctance. Obs. . 

26x9 Lusuincton 1.(2659) 34 No removinj; of 
the Tombestone ; that besides its weight & sullennes to give 
way, vs’as rib’d and clasped doAVTi with Iron bans and bonds. 

3. Dismalness, gloom. 

288s Pater Marius iv. xxiii, The long winter had been a 
season of unv-arying suilenness. 

•j* Su-Uenwood. Obs. Altered f. Southern- 
wood, with play on sullen. 

2632 W. Rowley Hew Wonder in, I'l make you cate Sor- 
rill to your supper, though I eate SuIIenwood my selfe. 
Sullepe, variant of Serelept Obs. 
a 2400-50 Wars Alex, 4305 pat sullepe sire at sett all pe 
werde. 

Sullepsis, variant of Syllepsis. 

Suller(e, obs. forms of Seller 1. 

Su’Uerye. ?Misprint for stdlingc = Suling. 
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^ 2628 Coke On Litt.s VnaHidastu canicaia ierree, which 
land ^ ^ plow-land,.. sullerye also signifieth a plow- 

Su’Uevate, var.SoLLEVAia v. {Ci. Spblevate.) 

*S 9 S Daniel Crv. Ifars u xlviiii How he his subiectes 
sought to sulleuate. 

SuUeva’tion, var. Sollevation Obs. (Cf. SuB- 

lEVATIOh'.) 

1611 Sir D. Carletok in /olb Rtf. Hist. JIfSS. Comm. 
A;>p. T. 533 To furnish the Albanesi with weapons for a sud- 
dame sulle\’ation. 2623 Cockeram, Sullevalion, a murder- 
^ intent. 1637 Earl Mossi. tr. Mal-otzzi's Rostmlus A- 
97 To suffocat sullevattons in their cradle. 

Sulli, variant form of Selly Obs. 
a 2290 Pains of Hell 223 in Herrig's Archiv LXII. 403 
Neren nowijt hoc )jerof adrad : ffor-]?i hoe slepeb in sulli 
bed. 

Snlliage (sirliedj). Variant of Sullage influ- 
enced by SoLLT It. 

2667 Decay Chr, Piety xi. § 2 Though we wipe away with 
never so much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left 
behind. ^93 W. H. Marshall Rural Econ. 
ll . Eng. (1706) II. 358 The sulliage which such places are 
ever accumulating. 2853 Bill to establish Metrop. Board 
Servers Preamble 2 The Sewage, Filth, Soil, and" Sulliage 
issuing from the Sewers and Drains. 2870 R. Fletcher 
Dickens xv. 13 No taint or sulliage falls on all he writ. 288. 
R. G. H[ill] Foices in Solit, 112 Oft have 1 watched and 
proved her perfidy, And chid with bitter words her sulliage. 

SuUibib, -bub, obs. forms of Sileabgb. 

SuHie, 'ioh(e, rar. forms of Sbllt Obs. 
Sullidge, Tar. Sollaoe. 

Sullied (sn’lid), ppl. a. Also 6 solyed, 7 
sully’d. [f. Sully It. -h -ED 1 .] Soiled, polluted 
{lit. and_/^.) ; f made gloomy or dull, 
j 1571 [implied in SulliedsessJ. r 1600 Shaks. yittttt. xv. To 
change your day of youth to sullied night. 26x2 DRA%"roN 
Poly.otS. X. 294 Her suHied face; 26S3 Trvon Way to 
Health 320 A loathsomely sullied Soul, and an indisposed 
distempered Body. 2695 A. Telfair Nero Confut. Sadd. 
(1656) 7 Seven small Bones, .wrapp’d up in a piece of old 
sullied Paper. 1734 tr. RollhPs Anc. Hist. xv. \HiL (1827) 
yi. Z32']nie moon..appeared afterwards quite sullied and as 
it were tinged with blo^. 1824 Sc.omRedgaur.ttet ch. xiii, 
He wore a smart hanger and a pair of pistols in a sullied 
sword-belt. 2870 Dickens A. The choir are getting 

on their sullied white robes. 2889 JL Bridges Grorvth ^ 
Love Hi, Let the true Muse rewrite her sullied page- 
b. Sullied white^ dirty white. 

1681 Lend, Gas. No. 1676/4 A very large Irish Greyhound 
being of a sullied White, with some pale j*ellowish spots. 
28x7 Stephens in Shards Gen, Zool. A. IL 493 The under 
parts of the body sullied white : the tail greenish black. 
Hence + Su'Hiedness, defilement. 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps, Ixviii. 25 Although the land 
ivere covered with solyednesse throoghe the troublous inva- 
sion of the enemies: ^t.,it recovers bir whitenesse, so as 
it became as whyte as snowe. 

SuUiva'tion, variant of Sollevation Obs. 

2605 Daniel Philotas lu 1, How can that be donne, With- 
out some sulliuation to insue? 

Su’llOW. Chiefly w. and s.'W, dial. Forms ; i 
sulh, I, 3 suluh, 3 solh, (8ul(c)h-, 

S0I3-, solw-), 4 S0IU5, -ou, Aenl. snol^, 4-5 
80I0U3, -ow, 5 -ouh, -owe, -03, 6 zolow, 7*" ' 
sullow (9 zuUow, eiUow, silla, zilla). [OE. 
su/h str, fern., for * 5 wtdh., the vs being preserved in 
Kentish ME. zuol^ and OE. sxutdung, ^lE, stealing, 
etc, (see Soling); ultimately cogn. with L. sulcus 
furrow. 

The local ^■a riant sillow r^resents OE. dat.sing. or nom. pL 
sylh, sylg The oblique forms without umlaut [sulc, eta) 
are represented by forms s.v. Suix.] 

1 , A plough, (Also infg. conte.xt.) 

C897 K, iEcFRED Gregory's Past C. li. 403 Dxt nan mon 
nescyle don his bond tot^xresyh;, & hawian underbsc. cooo 
tr, Baeda's Hisi.v. ix.CxSpo) 594 Forhon he heorasylh unrinte 
gangacS, ^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ix. 62 Ne senig sende 
bond bis on sulh \Rushw. sulub] & bebaldas on bxeg. 
cxooo aSVtx, Leeehd. I. 404 ponne man ha sulh forS drife. 
r 1205 Lay. 4260 peftj relc cbeorl e-et his svilche hsfde griS al 
swa Peking sulf. Ibid. 32811 per cbeorl draf his sulje i- 
oxned swiSe feire, a 1225 Ancr, R, 384 Jif ne kurue, 
ne h® spade ne dulue, ne h© sulub {MS. T. ploh) ne erede, 
1340 Ayenb. 342 pe ilke ^t zet h® band ah® ruoljand lokeh 
behinde him. 1340-70 Alex. ^ Dind. 295 Hit is no leue in 
cure lawe pat we . , sette solow on pc fcld ne sowc none erpe, 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 445 pe solou? of holy 
cherche schal nou^t goo aryjt. 14.. Ibid. .App. 535 (Harl. 
MS. 2900) This day is roy solowe y-come to the laste forowe. 
*535 In F, W. Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 178 A zolow >rith 
all other apparel! for vj oxen. 1636 H. Sydenham Sertn. 
Sol. Occ. (1^7) 263 The spirituall Plough is not halfe so wll 
manag'd by any, as one that was yesterday conversant with 
the Goade and the Sullow. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkleys 
(1883) 1 . 303 What wa>*nes, carts, suflows, harrows, .remained. 
2893 Wilis. Gloss., Sillow, Sullow,, .Sylla, a plough, u-as 
used at Bratton -within the memory of persons still bring. 

Tb. A plot of land is described as being ‘ of so 
man)' sallows hence sulhna — Plough sb.^ 3 a, 
Plough-land x. Obs. 

CZ205 Lay, 23176 Twenli sulbene (CX27S solsene] lond. 
2S779 pritti solb of loade. Ibid.xZ'ji^ 

2. alt rib. and Camb., as sullovfibeam, -board, 
-handle, -share (all Obs.), 

a 1 000 in I Yu Jeker 196/1 Btfrrte, cumamentum aratn, 

*sulbbe^. 24.. Meir. Foe., Ibid. 62S/5^i^r£r, .««lowbeme. 
Ibid. 62S/7 Barcha, *5olowborde. c 2000 .^Lfrxc Gloss., 
Ibid. 204/22 Siiba, *5ulbh^dla. 24. . Metr.^ \ 

628/5 6'/rr/a, solowbandduL 24.- TrevisdsHig^n < 

VII. -App. s27(HarL MS. 2900; Heowolegobarfot-.nppon 1 
nyoo ■•solow scharcs brennj-ng and fujTc bote. I 


tSu-Uy, sb. Obs. Also 7 suUey. [f. Sully v,"] 
An act ol sullying, soiling, or polluting {lit. and 
fg.) ; a stain, blemish. 

x6o2 Shak.s. Ham. 11. i. 39 You laying these slight sullej'es 
on my Sonne, As 'twere a thing a little soil’d i’ th’ working. 
2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., i“rf«/2>;^xxiv. ? 19 The Gold or 
Silver will stick to the least Sully that the Varnish may 
chance to make. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 256 r 4 These 
little Spots and^Sullies in its Reputation. 2742 Fielding 
y. Andrews i. iv, Without the lea-«t sully of their virtue. 
1763 Franklin Lett., etc. ^Vks. 1840 V, 393 After the ex- 
plosion, I could find neither any moisture nor any sully from 
the ink. 

Sully (sjO’li), V. Also 6 , 8 sulley, 7 sullie. [app. 
ad. F. souilleri see Soil z/.i] 

1. /rn; 2 X. To pollute, defile; to soil, stain, tarnish. 

a. in material sense. Now rare ox poet. 

2622 Shaks. Wint. T.j. 11.327 Sully the puritie and white- 
nesse of my Sheetes? 2625 G. Sandys Trav. 293 The roofe 
and sides are. .sullied, .with the smoke of torches, 2756 
C. Lucas Waters II. 264 Asky colored pellicule, sullied 

with dark spots, 28x8 Wordsw. Near Spring of Hemiitage 
12 Rains, that make each rill a torrent, Neither sully it nor 
swell. 2885 Manch. Exam. 25 Mar. 3/2 The delicate white 
of the vellum cover which a careless touch might sully. 

absol. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 473 [How) that if one rule 
paper.. therewith [re. silver), it will draw blacke lines, and 
sullie as it doth. 

b. in immaterial sense. 

2592 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, rv, iv. 6 The oner-daring Talbot 
Hath sullied all his glosse of former Honor By this vnheedfull 
..aciuenture. 16x2 Trvo Noble K. i. ii. 5 B^ore we furthur 
Sully our glosse of youth. 2657 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(i66x) ^3 Clhristmas and Epiphany.. holy Church held for 
such high times of joy and Festi\nty, that they would not 
have one day among them sullied by. .sorrow and fasting. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Sully the Fancy, to fill it 
with nasty, filthy, or impure Ihoughts. 2729 Shelvocke 
Artillery v, 355, I will not sully my Page mth any Re- 
bea^l of them. 2781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xxiv. II. 475 The 
purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive vanity. 2849 
AIacaulav Hist. Eng v, 1.529 Hts life had been sullied by 
a great domestic enme. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 2 
(1882)226 A merciless massacre sullied the fame of his earlier 
exploits. 

f 2. intr. To become soiled or tarnished. Obs. 
2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 11. iv. 84 Looke you Francis, your 
white Ganuas doublet will sulley. 1654 2 . CkiKE Logick 
Pref., The Enamel of the.se Gayeiies and Gauds, Sully and 
soon grow Dusky. 1670 Sir Sackville Crow in x-zth Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 15 UTie silke sleirie and not 
Naples, which will soone grow rough, gather dust and sullie. 
Hence Su llying vbl. sb. and ^l. a. 

2628 Ford Lover's Mel. ii. ii. The purest whitenesse is no 
such defence Against the sullying foulenesse of that fur)’. 
2639 C.l^OLLzbfod.Ansrv. to lmmed.Queries 1 o'RdT.,Tla«y 
are also sullyings and dlscolorings of the sacred memory of 
the dead. 2707 Mortimer Huso. (1722) I. 337 The sullying 
and foulness of the Floor, 2725 Gay Trivia 11. 32 Three 
sullying trades avoid with equal care. 2842 Manning Serm. 

VL (1848) I. 84 He that leaves upon driven snow a dark and 
sullying touch. 2871 Tennyson Last Toum. 679 Thro* that 
sullying of our Queen. 

SuUybub, obs, form of Sill.\bdb. 

2663 PstY'S Diary 22 July, Then to Commissioner Pett's 
and bad a good sullybub. 

t Sxilpy V. Obs. Also 4-5 solp. [Etym. obsenre. 
Possibly related to G. dial, sulfer, solper bog, mud, (? orig.) 
brine, pickle, soipem to soil, sully.] 
trans. To defile, pollute. Hence Su'lping 
sb. (= defilement) and ppl. a, 
a 1330 St. Laurence exo in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (1881) 
210 iHe) makes it dene, pat no solping Jarones sene. 13.. 

E. E. Allit. P. A. 726 With-outen..mascIe of sulpande 
synne. B. 530 If he be sulped in synne. Ibid. 2233 

Sulp no more benne in s)Tine J?)' saule. a 2400-50 Wars 
Alex. 4292 All pe s)’n at solp may Je saule. 1422 26 Pol. 
Poems 49 Sulpid in s>’nne dexk as n)3L 
Sidph- (srlf) Chem.f variant of Sulpho- before 
a vowel, as in sulpkaceiic (-a/tf), -acetone, -avtic 
{^•ate), •amidaie, -amide, -amine, -aminic, -amylic 
irale), -anilic {-ate), -antimonic {-ate, date), -ious 
{-itd), -arsenic {-ate, date), -ions {-ite), -arsin, 
-ethamic {-ate), -ethylic {-ate), -imide, -iodide : see 
quots. and the second elements. 

2843 Chem. Gaz. I. 598 •Sulphacetate of silver. Ibid. 597 
On decomposing the lead salt [sc. carbonate of lead]., with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, an acid is obtained, to which the 
author [fc. M. Melsens] has applied thenameof *sulphacetic 
acid. 2879 ^Yatts Did, Chem., SuppL 1047 *Suipnacetor.e 
. .is formed by the action of 2 mol. phosphorus trisulphide 
on 6 moL acetone. 2868 Ibid.M. 476 Neutral *SuIphamate 
of Ammonium. 2857 Miller Elem. Chem., Qrg. iv. 5 2. 

244 •Sulphamic Acid, 2868 Watts Did. Chem. ^ , 477^50!- 
phamic ethers. 2844 Chem. Gaz. 1 1 . 461 l*hc *5ulphamidate 
of ammonia Is prepared by leaving the corresponding 
•sulphammonate in cold water forsome hours. 2868 \\ atts 
Did. Chem. V. 4B2 Sulpbamidate. . formed from the sulpMci- 
monate by the action of w-ater. 2838 T. Thomson Chem. 

Org. Bodies 601 We may represent the compound thus:— 
S0*+H*^\2+H0, or an atom of sulphurous acid, an atom 
ofamide.andanatom of water, and distinguish it bj’th^ame 
ol'sutpkamide. 2888 Morley& Muir Watts Did. Chem. 

I. xS 5/2 Toluene *sulphamine..goi by heatmg / arnido- 
tolucne sulphiaic acid with cone. HCl. _ 29« Eneyd. Lrtf, 
XXVI. yiZjz Acetanilide. .when cautiously dissolve m 

moderatel)- strong fuming sulpburic^jd..«.. converted into 

the •sulpbaminic acid CV,Hs. NlC^HsOXwC^jH). *562 
M/ller Elem. Chem., Org. iecL s) »i- f 2- 164 the 
•sulphamylatcs of baryta, 1852 Gregory llandik. Org. 
Chem. 253 *SuiphaTnylic Acid.. .This compound is fonned 
exactly fikcsulpho^unic and. sZt&Q. yrnLChem. Soc. IX. 

260 *SuIphanilateofSilver. Ibid., M.Gcrbardt swcll-kaown 
•sulphanilic acid- 2896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. S25 A 
saturated solution of sufphaniUc acid- 2863 Watts Did. 
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Chent^ I. 335 The soluble *suIphantimonatcs are decomposed 
by all acids. 1856 Miller EUtu, Cheiu.^ Inorg. xv. § 7. 956 
The tribasic *iuIphantimoniate of sodium.., or Schhippe's 
salu 2878 Abney Fhotogr. 72 A scarlet deposit.. of silver 
sulph-aaiimoniate. 2849 D. Campbell C/iem» 290 

Pentasulphide of antimony; ‘•sulphantimonic acid, SbSs* 
2859 Mavne Lex. izzfi/z *Sulphantimoniteyytim 

for a genus of sulphosalts resulting from the combination of 
antimonious sulphide with the sulphobases, j868 Watts 
l^ict. Chtm. V, 643 *Sulpharsenate of potassium. 2858 
Graham & Watts EUm. Chem. II. 548 Monobasic *sulpn» 
arseniate of potassium. 1842 Brande C/rrw. (ed. 5) 893 
Persulphuret of Arsenic.^ '“Sulpharsenlc Acid. Ibid, 892 
Sesquisulpburet of Arsenic. **Sulpharsenious Acid. 2859 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 1226/2 *Suipharsenxie^ term for a 
genus of sulphosalts formed by combination with sulpho- 
bases of a degree of sulphuration of thearsenic. correspond- 
ing to arsenious acid in its composition. 2868 Watts Diet. 
Chem. V. 481 *Sulpharsin. lout, 625 *Sulphethainalc of 
ammonium. 285* W. Gregory Handbk.^ Org. Chem. 199 
When neutral sulphate of omde of eihyle is acted on by dry 
ammonia, there is formed the ammonia salt of a new_ acid, 
*5ulphcthamic acid, 2857 Miller Elem. Chem., Org. Viu § 3. 
143 *SuIphethylate of potash, /bid. i. 28 Sulpho-vinic or 
*sulph.etnylic acid. 2842 Brasde Chem. (ed. 5) 463 Exposed 
to the air, •sulfimide becomes white and dellqu^ccs. 2863 
Watts Diet, Chem. I. 338 *Sulpbiodide of Antimony. 

Su*lpliacid. [See SuLPH*. Cf. F. sitifadde.’\ 

StJLPHO-ACID. fi 2859 Betton in Worc. 

SnlpHate (s»*lfdrit, ~h),sb. Chem. Also sulfata, 
sulpliat. [ad. F. sulphate (De Morveau, etc. Nomen- 
clature chimiqtu^ 1787), ad. mod.L. sulphatum (sc. 
acidum Acid), f. sulphur'. sccSulphuu, -atkI i c.J 
1 . A salt of sulphuric acid : usually with term 
indicating the base, ns sulphate of ammoniay of 
lime, potassium sulphate. 

179W Kerr ir. Lavoisier's Elem, Chem. 224 Hence the 
neutral salt in which the metal is least oxydnted must be 
named sulphite, and that in which it is fully oxydated must 
be called suiphat. 2792 W. Hamilton BerthoUei's Dyeing 
1 . 1. 1. iii. 63 Sulphat of copper. 1794 Phil. Trans. LXXXI v. 

f i5 Sulphate of iron (green vitriol). ^ 2799 Med. yrnl. I. 87 
psom salts, or sulphat of Magnesia. 1809 Phil, Tratts. 
XCIJC 151 The sulfate of potass decomposes the phosphate * 
of barita. xSr^ J. Smith Panorama Eci. fc Art II. 470 The ! 
sulphates are in general crystallizable. 2831 Davies Mat. , 
Med. 331 The sulphates of zinc and copper . .are occasionally ' 
used as powerful emetics. 1866 Hoscoe Elem. Chem. ix. 89 
Hydrocyanic acid mixed with water distils over, leaving 
potassium sulphate in the retort. 1877 'lAMXX.ty Pkysiogr. 220 
Such permanent hardness [of water) is due to the presence 
of .sulphate of lime, 2890 F. Taylor Man, Pract, Med. 747 
Sulphates.— These are precipitable by barium chloride. 

attrib. 2803 Med. Jrnl. X. 499 . 1 have tried the sulphat of 
soda poultice. ^ 2856 Orrs Cire. Sei., Pract. Chem. 76 The 
sulphate solution. 2884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 874/1 
Sulphate of Mercury Battery. 

. 2 . ellipU = Sodium sulphate- Also attrib. 

(2879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 355/2 The manufacture 
of soda ash, .. the ..sulphate, sulphite, and others.] 290a 
IVestm. Gas, 29 Dec. 9/2 A fire at the sulphate works of the 
West Hartlepool Gas Company, 

Hence SuTpliate v. intr,, to become sulphaled, 
2898 A. Treadwell Stor.x^e Battery 240 'I’he plates will 
be frand to sulphate more rapidly, and the sulphate will be 
harder to reduce. 

Sulphated (so-lWted), ppl. a. [f. mod.L. zul- 
phatus or F. sulfatl-. see iJoLPHUit, -.vteI i c.] 
Combined or impregnated with sulphur or sulphuric 
acid ; charged with or containing sulphates. 

180a Med. yrnl. VIII, 551 Sulphated black iron, — or 
sulphat of black iron. 2805 Saunders Min. Heaters 218 
Vitriolated or sulphated magnesia. 2896 AUbnit's Syst, 
Med. I. 322 Th«e springs [at Leamington and Cheltenham) 
may be placed in the group of sulphated w.aters. 2902 En- 
cycl. Brit, XXVII. 562/1 llie cotton is impregnated with 
this sulphated-oil solution. 

tSTilphatic(5J7ifa2’tik),(z. Chem. Obs, [f. Sul- 
phate + -ic.] Pertaining to a sulphate, sulphuric. 

x8z8-^2 Webster pertaining to .sulphate, 1 

^36 Branoe Chem, (ed. 4) 1092 Oil of Wine..Sulphalic : 
Ether; Sulphate of Hydrocarbon. j 

Stllp h at in g (sndfe'tig), vbl. sb. [f. Sulphate | 

. + -IKO 1 .] The formation of a sulphate, «/. of a j 
deposit of lead sulphate on the plates of a battery. ; 
. Philos, Mag. 5ih Ser. XXX. 262 The chief benefit. . ' 

stated to be that the sodium salt diminishes the chance of \ 
^jectionable sulphating in the cell. 1902 Encycl, Brit. 
XXV. 29/2The chief faultsare buckling, growth, sulphating, 
and disintegration. 

So Snlplia'tioxi (see quot.). \ 

* 9®4 1 ** Geol. Surv., Monogr. XLVII, 205 Sulphation is > 

the union of sulphuric acid with base or the substitution of : 
si^huric acid^for another combined acid. i 

Sulphatite (s»*lfat3it). Min, [f. Sulphate + ! 
-iteI.] Native sulphuric acid. [ 

286S Dana Syst. Min. (ed. 5) 624 Sulphatite. Sulphuric 
Add... This acid, in a dilute state, has been found in the 
neighborhood of several volcanoes. 

Snlphato- (sj?lf^i*tij) Chem., before a vowel 
sometimes sulphat- (sodf/t), a prefix in the name 
of a compound denoting that it contains a sulphate 
as an ingredient, as sulpkato-aceiic, -carbonate ; 
8ulphato*xid9 (see quot.) ; sulphato’xygen, an 
old name for the radical SO^. 

2868 Watts Diet, Chem. V.572 *Sulphato-acetic Oxide or 
Anhydride. 2836 T. Thomson Min., Geol., etc. *Sul. 
phato-car^nate of Barytes. 2855 OrPs Circ. Sci., Geol., 
553 Connellite, ♦Sulphato-chloridc of Copper. 1844 
Hoblyn Diet. Terms Med. (ed. 2), Sulphaioxygen. .Accord- 
ing to the new view of.compound radicals, this body is the 
sulphate radical of sulphate of soda, the oxygen of the soda 
being referred to the acid ; its compounds are termed *suU 


phaioxides. 2839-47 TodtVs Cycl. Altai. III. 151/2 A new 
compound radical, *sulphatoxygen, consisting of x part of 
sulpnur with 4 of oxygen. 

Sulpherous, obs. form of Sdlphuuous. 
Sulphide (so'lfsid), sh. Chem, Also -id. [f. 
Sulphur- + -iue-] 

1 , A compound of sulphur with another element 
(usually denoted by a qualifying term). 

2836 T. Thomson Min., Geol,, etc. 1 . 82 Sulphide of arsenic. 
2856 Miller Elem. Chem., Inorg, vii. § %. 584 An insoluble 
metallic sulphide. 2875 A. S. Taylor Poisons (ed, 3) 52 The 
alkaline sulphides (sodium and ammonium). x88o J. SV. 
Lecg Bile 30 Sulphide of carbon and benzol are.. good 
solvents. 

b. Hydrogen sulphide, sulphide of hydrogeHy 
sulphuretted hydrogen, HjS. (Also a/lrib.) 

2849 D, Campbell Inorg. Chem, 264 Sulphide of hydrogen 

gas. 2873 fsee Hydrogen 2 b). 2882 6 Oct. 550/2 

This sulphide cf hydrogen tube. 

2. attrib.y chiefly with reference to the treatment 
of metallic sulphides in manufacturing processes. 

2893 Westm, Gas. 14 July 6/1 The hitherto intractable 
sulphide ore, 2899 Daily Nevos 22 Apr. 2/7 This company’s 
sulpliide plant. 2900 Ibid, 10 May 2/7 Xne sulphide mill. 

Hence Sn'lpltide v, trans,, to convert into or 
impregnate with a sulphide ; also Snlpliida'tion, 
impregnation with a sulphide. 

2904 U. S, Geol. Surv., Monogr, XLVII. 205 Sulphidation 
is the union of sulphur with a metal forming sulphides, 
SulpllillQiirC (szrlfin/c). Chem, [f. SuLriilNlo 
•¥ -ATE *4.] A salt of sulphinic acid. 

1877 yml, CJum. Soc, II. 735^ It was converted into zinc 
sulphinate by treatment with zinc-dust under water, 2894 
Muir & Morley iVatts' Diet, Chem, s.v. Sulphinic Acids, 
The ethers are not formed by the action of alkyl halogcnidcs 
upon sulphinates. 

Solphludigotic (sz?lfindigp*tik), a, Chem, 
[SULPH-.] Sulphindigotic acid', an acid formed by 
the action of sulphuric acid on indigo. Hence 
Snlphl'ndlg'otato, a salt of sulphindigotic acid. 
(Also Sdlpho-indigotic, -ate.) 

2857 Miller EUm. Chem., Org. viii. ^30 Sulphuric acid 
appears to form several compounds with indigo; two of them 
have been analysed, viz., the sulphindyllc, or sulphindigotic 
acid, and the sulphopurpuric. 2876 tr. SchUtsenberger* s Fer- 
ment. 210 Sodium sulphindigotate. 2B96 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. I. 52^ Formate and sulphindigotate of sodium. 

Snlpnindylic (solfindidik), a. Chem. Also 
-indilic. [ad. F. snlfindylique (Dumas, 1836): 
see SuLPH-, iND(rGO), -yl(e), -ic.] Old synonym 
of Sulphindigotic. Hence Sniphi*ndylate, a 
salt of sulphindylic acid. 

2838 T. Tiio.mson Chem. Org, Bodies 378 M. Dumas has 
lately examined this solution of indigo m sulphuric acid., 
and has ^iven It the name of sulphindilie acid. Ibid,, The 
sulphindilatc of b.irytes. 2857 AIiller Elem, Chem., Org. 
vUi, 530 [see prcc. 1 . Hid,, Sulphindylate of ammonia. 

Sulphine (spdfain). Chem, [f. Sulph- + -ine 6.] 
Any of a group of compounds containing sulphur 
united to hydrocarbon radicals ; also, the hypo- 
thetical radical SIT, from which these are derived. 

2850 MillePs Elem. Chem. fed. 5) III. 814 Sulphines and 
Sulphoncs. These compounds bear a similar relation to 
sulphurous and sulphuric acid respectively that the ketones 
bear to carbonic acid, 1881 Roscoe& Schorlem.mer Treat. 
Chem. III. 1.^258 Sulphine Compounds. The sulphides 
unite with the iodides and bromides of the alcohol radicals 
to form crystalHsable .salts such as trielhylsulphine iodide, 
S(C,H 3 ) 3 L 

Sulphinic (srlfi ’nik), a. Chem, [f. prec. + -ic.] 
.Applied to acids containing the group SO. OH 
united to carbon, obtained by reducing the chlorides 
of the sulphonic acids. 

2877 yrnl, Chem. Soc. II. 734 Formation of Sulphinic 
Acids of the Fatty Group from the Cbloranhydrides of the 
Sulphonic .Adds. xSSo Miller's Elem, Chem. (ed. 5) III. 
57 A few acids have been obtained., derived from sulphurous 
acid in the same way that the sulphonic acids are derived 
from sulphuric add. They may be termed sulphinic adds. 

Snlphiou (s:>Tfipn). Chem. [f. Sulph- + lo.v,] 
The hypothetical radical consisting of one equiva- 
lent of sulphur and four of oxygen (SOi). 

2868 Miller Elem. Chem. (ed. 4) II. 2B6. 2876 Harley 
Foyle' sMat, Med.^^ '[‘he more oxydisable metals, zinc, iron, 

. .and rnanganese arc dissolved by the dilute add, hydrogen 
being liberated, while the Sulphion (SO|) unites with the 
metal to form a sulphate. 190^ J, W, Jenkinson Experim, 
Embryology 143 The sulphuric add radicle (sulph-ion) is 
thus necessary for the proper development of the gut. 

Sulphite (sr^Tfait). Chem. Also 8 sulfite, 
[ad. F. sulphite {NomencI, chimiqtu, 1787), arbi- 
trary alteration of sulphate : see -ITE^ 4 b.] 

1 . A salt of sulphurous acid : usually with a quali- 
fying term indicating the base. 

2790 (see Sulphate 2). 1790, 1794 (see Sulphureous a. 5). 
2800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1 . 219 Sulphite of bar>*tes, 2853 
Gregory Chem, jjo The sulphites are recognised by 
their giving off the sufiocating smell of sulphurous acid 
when acted on by a stronger add. 2867 lire's Diet. A rts 
(ed. 6) III. 729 Soda, Sulphite,, is prepared largely for 
removing the last traces of chlorine from the bleached pulp 
obtained in the manufacture of paper. 2B93 J. A, Hodges 
Elem, Photogr, 29 Sulphite of .soda. 

. 2. altrib., chiefly with . reference to the use of 
sulphite of soda or of lime in certain processes. 

iSga Photegr. Ann. II. 46 Fill up the forty ounce bottle 
with the hot ten per cent sulphite solution. 1901 Encycl. 
Erit. XXXI. 4^7 Two methods, .known respectively as 
the soda or alkaline process and the sulphite or acid process. 


igoS IPesIm. Getz. 15 Aug. 14/2 The Canadian Pacific Sul- 
phite Pulp Company, jgio Encycl. Brit. fed. ti) X. 310/2 
These cellulose pulps are known in commerce as ‘sulphite 
pulps' and ‘soda pulps' respectively, igit liiii. XXVI. 
67/1 The manufacture of ‘ sulphite cellulose ' from wood. 

Stllph.0- (so'lft)), before a vowel also Sulpii- 
(q.v.), used ascombining form of Sulphur, in names 
of chemical compounds containing sulphur, or (in 
modern use) produced by the substitution of sulphur 
for o.xygen (etc.) in a compound : now superseded 
extensively by Thio-, q.v. (Many of the names 
originated with French chemists.) 

e. g. SULPIIOCYANIC, SULPHOVINIC, with derivatives ; ztcl ^ hc - 
antimo'nic, •arsc'nic = sulphantimonic, •arsenic (see 
Sulph-); sulphobc'nzoate, a salt of sulphobenso'ic acid, 
formed by the combination of sulphuric acid with benzoic 
acid ; SQsuiphobe'nzamate, •benza'mic, •be'nzamide, -be'nzide, 
etc. ; sulphoca'rbonate, -carho’itic, etc. = Thiocarbonate, 
•carbonic; su’lphocarbo'lic=phtno\su]phontc. AIsoSulpho* 
ACID, Sulpho-salt; sulpho-componnd, •group, 

2855 ScoFFERN Orr's Circ. Sd., Chem, 473 Pentasulphuret 
of antimony, otherwise called *sulpho-antimonic acid. 2836 
T Tho.mson Min., Geol., etc. 530 •Sulpho-Antimonite of 
Nickel. 1833 Rees tr. Berzelius' Anal, Inorg, Bodies 135 
•Sulpho-arscniatcs. Ibid, 237*Sulpho-arseniles. 2842 Gra- 
ham Chem, 101 •Sulpho-arseniousand*sulphoar.senJC 

acids, which resemble arsenious and arsenic acids re.spec- 
tively in composition, but contain sulphur instead of oxygen. 
2864 Webster, A‘N/^A<f-arje«tV,..said of an acid consisting 
of five equivalents of sulphur and one of arsenic. 2836 T. 
Thomson Min., Geol., etc. 537 *Sulpho-Arsenide of Cobalt. 
2B68 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 486 Ethylic *Sulphobcnza- 
mate, or *SuIphobenzamic Ether. Ibid. 484 Sulphobenzamic 
acid.. the amic acid of sulphobenzolc add. 2835 R.D. 
ff T. Thomson's Fee. Gen. Sci. I, 206 *Sulpho-benzide. 
2854 Q. yrnl. Chem, Soc. VI. 295 note, Sulphophenyl- 
amidc, the amide of Mit.scherlich’s *suIphobenzidic acid. 
2843 Chem, Gas. I. 598 The existence of *sulphobenzine, 
C-*H^SO*, and of *sulphobcn2inic acid. 2835 K. D. 4* T. 
'fhovtson's Fee. Gen. Sci, L 129 The •sulpho-benzoales of 
zinc. Ibid, \2^'*Sulph0lenzoic Acid,^T\\\s acid is formed 
by adding benzoin to sulphuric add as long as any of it is 
taken up. 2868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 489 •Sulphobenzol, 
C’H®S. Syn. with Sulphide of Benzylene. 2856 Fenvnes' 
Man, Elem, Chem. (ed. 6) 489 *Sulphobenzolatc of baryta. 
2857 Miller EUm, Chem., Gr/’.v.l 2.305 ^Sulpho-benzolic 
and sulpbanilic add. have actually been obtained. 1856 
Q, yrnl. Chem, VIII. 272 ’'Sulphobutylic Add may be 
separated from Ils baryta*.salt by sulphuric add. Ibid. IX. 
253 *Sulphobutyraic of barium. Ibid., The preparation of 
disulphopropiohc and *sulphobul>Tic acid. 2868 Watts 
Diet, Chem, V. 490 *Sulphocarbamatc of Ammonium., 
crystallises in long lemon*yeliow prisms. Ibid., *SuIplio* 
carbamic acid is obtained in the free state by decomposing 
the ammonium-salt with dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
odd. Hid, 493 *Suiphocarbamide .. has not yet been 
obtained. It contains the elements of .sulphocyanate of 
ammonium, 2876 Dukclison Med, Lex,, *Sulphocarbo- 
/a/'rz,..a class of salts prepared by heating together pure 
carbolic and sulphuric acids, diluting with water, and 
saturating with the base, a.s soaa, zinc,&c. ibid.,pSulpho» 
carbolic Acid,,.xk compound soluble crystalline add, result- 
ing from the union of hydrated sulphuric add and pure car- 
bolic add. 2833 Rees tr. Berzelius' Anal, Inorg, Bodies 132 
The *sulphocarbonates of alkaline earths and metals, when 
heated, yield a residue ofsulphuret, and disengage sulphuret 
of carbon, 2857 Miller Elem, Chem,, Org. xW. § 3. 246 
* 5 u]phocarbonic add (bisulphide of carbon). z868 Watts 
Diet. Chem. V,494 Sulphoearbonic ethers. These are bodies 
having the compesition of carbonic ethers, in which the 
oxygen is replaced, wholly or partly, by .sulphur, 2838 T, 
'I'HOMSON Chem, Org. Bodies 296 \Vhcn cibal is placed in 
contact wiih common sulphuric acid, without the applica- 
tion of heat, there is no action. But, when we apply the 
beat of the watcr.bath,..*sulphocclic add is formed. The 
•hulphoceiate of pota^h is neutral. _ 2857 Miller Elem. 
Chem,, Org. vi, § 2.374 The sulpholeic acid is more perman- 
ent than the *sulpho-compounds of the solid fatly acids. 
2838 T. Tkom.son Chem. Org. Bodies 296 *SulphogIyccrate 
of lime. 2838 R. D. Thomson in Brit, Annualyi-^ ’’hulpho- 
plyccric add. 2872 yrnl. Chem, Soc, N.S, IX. 378 There- 
^re sulphanillc add holds the *sulpho- and amide-groups 
in the positions z : 4. 2880 yrnl. Soc. Arts XXVIII. 446 
They, .introduced both the sulpho-groups into one side of 
the molecule. 2B38 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 279 
Sulphomethylic acid Ils obtained] from *sulphomethyIate of 
barytes. 2836 Brandi: Chem, (cd. 4) 1127 *SulphO'methyIic 
acid. z8z6 Phil. Trans. CXVI. Index, *Su)phonaphtha- 
iates. 28*6 Faraday ibid, 11. 262 , 1 may . . suggest (the name) 
*suIpho-naphthalic add, which sufficiently indicates its 
source and nature without the inconvenience of involving 
theoretical views. it^Chan. Gas. II. 500 The ‘•sulpho- 
nitrite is transformed into *sulphoniirate under the influence 
of sulphurous acid. Ibid, 508 When the sulphonitrite of 
potash is treated with afresh quantity of sulphurous add in 
presence of an excess of pota-^h, it is completely transformed 
into another salt, which contains a new acid, which I have 
named •sulphonitric. Ibid., *SuIphonilrous add is formed 
of four elements, which reprcsentsulphuricadd.sulphurous 
add, nitrous add and water, 2837 K. D. Thomson in Brit, 
Annual 348 *Sulpho-oIeic add. 284s "Tpoo & Howman 
Phys.Anat. I.207Thccompoundof.sulphuric.TcidandeIaine, 
or sulph-oleic add. 2882 Encycl. Brit.fAX. ^^4/1 *Sulpho- 
pheemde acid, sulphopurpuric add, or indigo purple. 2896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 744 *Sulphoricinic phenol. 2842 
Brande Chem. (cd. 5) 1082 *Sulphosaccharatc of lead falls. 
Ibid., Peligot prepared *suIphosaccharic add by carefully 
adding 3 parts of sulphuric add to i of grape su^ar fused on 
a water.bath. 2836 Ibid. (ed. 4) 956 *Sulphosinaptc add 
was found by Henry and Garot {.your, de Chim. Med. 
[1825] I.) in mustard, radish, and turnip-seed... The *SuIpho- 
siiiapates of the alkaline bases are crystalHzabje. ,2838 
T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 903 'J'here exists in it 
Ise. mustard) a peculiar crystallizable body, , to which 
they gave the name of •sulphosinapisin ; but which has 
been shortened by Berzelius into slnapln. 2868 Fozones' 
Man. EUm, Chem. (ed. 10) 224 Tellurium Sulphides., 
are brown or black substances, which unite with me- 
tallic sulphides, forming salts called sulpliotellurxtes and 
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sulpho-ach). 

•sulphotcllurates. 1844 FownesCW. 310 •Sulpho.t<tlIuret 
[^<4 j8s« sulpho-ielluride) of bismuth. 1900 Daily AVw j 
JO Feb. 8/6 A plant capable of treating fifty Cons of sulpho- 
tellunde ore. x863 Watts Diet. dun:. V. 718 Tellurous 
sulphide combines with the sulphides of basylous metaU, 
fonrnng the •sulphotellurites. i8;8 Chein. 

197 Compound ^sulpho-ureas. 

b. occas. in other technical uses = ‘ sulphur’ : 
suaphobactoTia sb. pi. (see quot.) ; sulpho- 
dtrotnic a., sulphur-coloured. 

189*3^ Billings liai, Meii.Dict.^Sulfihalritcteriaf . .bacterial 
organisms which grow in sulphurated waters, and whi^ 
contain sulphur, i&s AmaUi Sms' Catal. Surg. hi- 
strum. S7 Suture or Ligature Suipho-Chromic CatguL 

Sulpho-a-cid. Chem. [f. Sulpho- + Acid.] 
a. An acid obtained from another acid by sub- 
stituting sulphur for oxygen; as sulphocyanicacid, 
CNHS, from cyanic acid, CNHO : now crvUctl 
Thio-acid. b. An acid which contains the group 
SO2. OH united to carbon. (See Sdlphonic.) 

*SS7 Q- Client. Soc, IX. 218 A method is thus indi- 
cated by which probably all the hydrocarbons, Cnj-a H, 2, 
may be prepared from the corresponding sulpho-acids. 1857 
Miller Klent. ^Client. ^ Or^. ilu § 3. 141 'I’he hydrates of 
these sulpho-acids are more unstable than their metallic 

Snlpho cyanic (S2;:lh?53ice-nik), a, Chem. [f. 
Sulpho- + CvAKic.] Designating the sulpho-acid 
related to cyanic acid, occurring in cruciferous 
plants and in human saliva, and obtainable as a 
colourless liquid ; now THiocrAxra 

1819 J. G. Children Chem, AruxL 326 Mr. Porrett con- 
cludes the comp^Ition of sulphocj-anicacid to ^..Sulphur., 
too, Hydrocy.anic acid..S3- 1830-x Lancet I. 33 'a It has 
long since been discovers, that the suIphocjTinic acid ami 
its salts possess the same action with the persalts of iron as 
the meconic acid- x858 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 515 Sulpho- 
cyanic anhydride. . is formed by the action of cj*ainc iodide 
on argentic sulphociTinate. 

Hence Snlphocyanate, -cyanide (in 
^aphyyshoit for ammonium sulphocyanide), f -cy- 
amodidc, i*-cya*nuret, a salt ofsulphocyaniu acid. 

1830-1 Lwtcei I. 33/2 No attempt has been made to 
ascertain whether the *sulphoc5'anate of iron might be 
formed at all during the process for detecting opium- 18^ 
Naturalist 42 Sulphides and suIphocj*anates of an alcoholic 
body termed allyL XB4X Penny CycL XX SjS/t l*he sali^-a 
.. is composed of a great proportion of water,. -holding in 
solution. .a very minute quantity of •sulpho-c>*anidc of 
potassium. iBgo Anilta/ty's PlioUgr. Bull. Ill, 221 Sulpho* 
c)‘axride of silver is substituted for bromide. 1907 tPestm, 
Gaz. 13 Apr. xi/a A toning-bath in very common use is the 
sulphocjTmide bath.^ 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
76S *Sulpho-cyanodidc of mercurj* gives the same products 
as sulphuret of C3*anogen ; but instead of sulphur, we obtain 
sulpburet of mercury, 1833 Reis Ir. Berzelius' A nal. Lxorg. 
Bodies 135 When the hydrogen of the add unites with the 
sulphur of the base to form sulphureted hydrogen, a metallic 
•sulpbocjTmurct remains. 

Sulpiiocyan(o)- (sclfijisian, •ano)^ CV;^/«.,used 
as the first element in certain names of compounds 
of sulphur with a cyano-compound, or of com- 
pounds of salphocyanogen : see quots, 

X84X BR-WOEC/tr///. (ed. s) spSuIphoc^’anhydric Add,. is 
obtaineJ by decomposing basic sulpboc>-anuret of lead by 
dilute sulphuric add. 1859 aysz Lx^os. Lex. 1227/1 Sul- 
phxeyanhydratOy terra for a genus of sulphosalts r«ulling 
from the combination of cyanhydric jmlphlde with the 
sulphobascs. x85S Watts Diet. Chem, V. 509 "ITie sulpho- 
C3ranates of platinum form two series of double salts, called 
sulphocyanoplatinites and sulphoGj-anoplatinales, Ibid, 5x0 
Sufpboc>’anoplatinic Acid. 

SnlpIlOcySAOg’ezi Chem. 

[f. Sulpho- - hCvAXOGE-N.] A compound of sulphur 
and cyanogen, (CN)2S, obtained as a yellow amor- 
phous powder. 

X84X Br^nde Chem. (ed. 5) 572- 1878 Kxngzett -^ «////. 

Chem. 49 l^lie presence of sulphocj'anogen in S3li>'a is 
peculiar to man. 

attric. iSSx Q. yniL Chem. Soc. XIII. 319 Ifwe remember 
in how many re.'^pects.. the sulpbocyanogen-compounds of 
ethyl and itshomologues differ from those ofallyl and pbenyU 

Sulph-ohydrate, -ic, var. Sclphyokate, -ic. 

1833 Rees tr. Berzelius* Anal. Jnorg. B.\Ues 130 ’Hie 
sulpboh>’dratcs are decomposed by air. 1838^ T. Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 329 Sulphohj-dric ether is lighter than 
wate-“. 

SulpllO-indigoiac, a. Chem. [ad. F. siilfo- 
indigoiiqiu (1S32): see Sulpho- and Ixdigotjc.] 

~ SuLPHiNDiGOTic. Hence Su lpho-indigotatc. 
So Sudphoindylic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. prg. Bodies X9S To obtain the 
sulpho*indigotic acid we dissolve the sulpho-indigotaie of 
ammonia in water, and precipitate by acetate of lead, *855 
OCiLViE^/cr.Suppl-t Suiphoindilie ttcidy a blue acid formed 
by the action of sulpimric add upon indigo. x83i Clel.\no 
Evol.. etc. V. 132 Sulpho-indlgotaie of soda. 

STllpllonfti (sxrlfJnal). Chem. Alsosulf-. [ad, 
(x.sitffonal {BeHchle der chem. Gese!!sch.y 1SS6, 
p. 2806), f. sulfon SOLPHOXE.] Diethyl-sulphone- 
dimethyl-methane, a white crj’slalline substance, 
used as a hypnotic. , 

i83o Pall UTall Gaz. 26 Apr. 2/3 Sulfonal is a * hj-pnotic,^ 
which is free from the incalculable dangers of the * narc^c 
remedies such as the opiates and chloraL It is obtamed .. 
from the combination of ethyl mercaptan and acetone by tl.e 
process of oxidation. 2890 Daily Nrzvs x6 Dec. 3/5 1-^ 
doctorl deposed that he^ saw deceased at that place, when 
he said he bad been taking sulphoaal. 

aiirib. xSo* Zancwile Boxo Mystery 17?, I pocketed the 
razor and the empij* sulfonal phiaL x8^ .Alibutfs Sjsi. 
Med. y. 454 ^mc. .fatal cases ofsulphonal poisoaing. 


SulpllOliate (so'lBhA), sb. Chem. [See SuL- 
PHosic and - ate 4 .] A s.ilt of snlphonic acid. 

1876 yml. Chem. See, 1 . 726 Sulphates almost entirely 
diMopeared from the urine, their place being taken by 
sulphonaies. 2883 Athetixum 10 Feb. 188/3 ^y *ke action 
of caustic potash on the potassium suiphonate a trrhydroxy- 
diphenyl was formed. 

Hence Su'lphonate v.y to convert into a suipho- 
nate, as by the action of sulphuric acid ; so StU- 
plioaa*tion. 

1890 Athenaeum 27 Dec. E93/1 Sulphonation with its con- 
comitant hydroij’sis. 1902 Kncycl, Brit. XXVI. 720/2 A 
sulphonating agent. Ibid. 728/2 Compounds such as dime- 
thylaniline .. are chlorinated, sulphonated, S:c., without 
difficulty. lbid.y That sulpbonarion involves a >imilar series 
of changes there can be little if any doubt, as acetanilide 
behaves towards sulpbon-Tting agents just as it does on 
chlorination. 

SulpHone (s£^lf(3J*n). Also -on. Chem. [ad. G. 
sulfony f, sttlfur : see -one a. 

The formation is on the analogy of Ketone, ihcsulphones 
bearing the same relation to sulphuric acid, SOjlOHjj, as 
the ketones to carbonic acid, CO(OH;-.) 

Any of a group of compounds containing the 
radical SO-j united to two hydrocarbon radicals. 

1872: Chem. Nezt'S XXVI. 252/2 .\cticn of Phosphoiic 
Pcrchloride upon Sulphon Acids. 2876 Eneycl, Brit. V. 
506/t. 2877 yml. Chem. Soc. II. 6x3 All of which yield 
sulphones when heated wath phosphoric anhj-dride. x8So 
Millers Elem. Chem.y Org. (ed. 5) 814 ’Ibe sulphones resht 
o-xidaiion. 

Snlphonic (si'lfp'niklj^r. Chem. [f.SuLPHoxE 
+ -IC.J Containing the radical SO, . OH (called the 
sttlphontc group or radicctf). 

*873 yml. Chem. Sor. N.S. XI. 277 Action of Phosphorus 
Pentachloride on Sulphonic Acids. xMi Athenaeum 12 No\'. 
634/3 Sulphonic .Acids derived from IsodlnaphthyL 1902 
Jr.ncycl. Brit. XXVI. 728*2 The introduction, .of the sul- 
phouic group into the aminic group. 

Sulphopturpnric l sudfiTpwpiua Tik), a. Chem. 
[ad. F. sulfopurpttrigue (Dumas, 1836) : see 
Sulpho- and Purpcuic.] Applied to an acid ob- 
tained by the action of sulphuric acid on indigo. 
Hence Siilpltopu*rpiurate. I 

2838 T. THostsoN Chem. Org. Bodies 378. 2857 Miller , 
Elem. Chent.y Org. vIxL 532 Sutphopurpuric Acid. .forms a i 
blue solution in pure water. When acetate of potash is 
added to this liquid it gives a purple precipitate of sulpho- 
purpurale of potash. Eneycl. Brit, Xil. 844/1. 

Snlpho-salt Chem. [f. Sulpho- 

-hS-\LT Cf. F. sttlfosel (Berzelius).] A salt 
of a sulpho-acid. 

2833 Rees tr. Berzelius* Anal. Inorg. Bodies 126 Sulpho- 
salts. A small number only of these salts are as yet known. 
Ibid. 128 Sulpho-salts are obtained, in blch the radicals of 
the acid and the ba.se are combined with sulphur, in volumes 
equal to those of the oxj-gen which they have lo-t,^ 2839 
Ure Diet. Arts 2215 The oxisalt is transformed into a 
sulphcsalt, by the sxilphur of the compound gas. 2872 Ros- 
COE Elem. Chem.ssxx. xSo Other sulphides correspond to the 
acid-forming oxides ana form compounds with the basic 
sulphides termed sulpho-salts. 

SulpIlOVinic (?plfovi’nik), a. Chem. [ad. F. 
sujfoznniqite, f. sttlfo- Sulpho- + vin w ine.J Sul- 
phovinic acid : an acid produced by the action of 
sulphuric acid on alcohol or spirit of wine ; ethyl 
hydrogen sulphate or ethyl sulphuric acid. Hence 
SulpBoviziate (-vai’r/i). 

18*6 HENNELLin Phil. Trans.CX.yi, in. 245 Siilpborinate 
of potash, ibid. 248 Oil of wine. .is resolvable., into 
sulphovinic acid. x&44 Fowkes Man. Elem. Chcm.^^ZS 
A solution of suiphovinic acid, or, whatisequiv’aleni to it, a 
mixture, in due proportions,ofoilof vitriol and strong alcohoL 
*9®7 J* Cohen Ofg. Chem, i. 9, 

Sulplioside (srl'p'ksnid). Chem, [f. Suij*h- 
0 -YiDE.] Any compound containing a hydro- 
carbon radical combined with the group SO. ; 

1894 Mcir MoicLey If'atts* Diet. Chem.y Su/pha.rides, 
organic compound-x R-SO.R^ formed by the action of cone, j 
HNO3 on sulphides, /bid. s.v., Sulphoiides containing 
monovalent alcohol radicles fonn unstable compounds uith j 
HNOj- j 

SxilpIlTir (st^'Ifoj), sb. Forms : 4-7 sulphre, ' 
5-7 sulphure, =, 7, 9 (now (/.S.) sulfur, C-7 
sulplier, (4 sou(l)fre, soulphre, 5 solfre, 6 
sulfure, sulfre, sulphyr, 7 sulfer), 5- sulphur. 

[a. AF. sul/^e)re (12th c.), OF. (mod.F.) soti/re 
(from 13th c.) = Pr. sol/re. solpre,5ulpre., It. solfoy : 
zolfOy OSp. ^ufrey Pg. xofre (also, with Arabic ; 
article prefixed, OSp. a^tfre, Sp. azufrCy Pg. ; 
etzxo/re) ;-L. sufur^em), sst/phurAm), whence , 
also Du. sulfcry sot/er.'] ^ j 

1 . A greenish-yellow non-metallic substance, found > 
abundantly in volcanic regions, and occurring free 
in nature as a brittle cr)staUine solid, and widely • 
distributed in combination with metals and other 
substances. In popular and commercial language 
it is othenvise known as Beimstone. (Sec also 
SULTHCIt 
metallic 


SUIiPHlJR, 

I c ^licf sulphur has been associated with the 

fires of hell,^with devils, and with thunder and Jightninc. 
i rr*‘ ^blit. P. B. 934 pe ra5Tj..Of felle flaunkes 

I of f\T & flakes of soufre. ibid. 1036 .Alum & .Tlkaran.. 
Soufre sour, & .«aundyocr. 2390 Gower Con/. II. 264 Eft 
wjtb waier..Scbe made a cereJe aboure him tbries, .And eft 
with fyr of sulphre twyes. c 1420 ? Lydg. Assembly of Gals 
^ sulphure all hys {sc. PlutoV] odour wase 

2549 Tiiom.^ Hist. Halle izi b. The veyne of sulfure in the 
earth, recetuyng ^metymes through the extreme heate of 
the senne, a cert.mne kynde of fjTC, kendleth. 1595 Lccrtne 
lit. VL sx'llirough burning sulphur of the Limlx>.lake. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. in. iii. 320 'Ihe Mines of Sulphure. 2638-56 
CowLEv Davideis XIX. Note xxx, Thunder hath sulphur in 
It. 1667 Milton P. L. \. 6q .A fiery Deluge, fed With ever- 
burning Sulphur unconsuraM. 2764 Grainger Sugar Cane 
II. 241 Sulphur's suffocating steam. 1790 Kerr tr. Lavoz. 
sieAs Elem. Chem. 221 They do not sufficiently dkoxx-- 
gen.Tte the decomposed part of the acid to reconvert it into 
sulphur. 2846 G. Bird Urhi. Deposits (ed. 2) 27 The 
sulphur existing in the blood. 2871 'Je.v.st-so.v Last Taum. 
6t4 Near me stood, In fuming sulphur blue and green, a 
fiend. z 2 Ss Med. Temp. yr«/. XLVIll. 194 Sulphurcom- 
bioes with carbon, in two proportions of the former with 
one of the latter. 1891 F. Taylor J/xx/x. Praef. Med, (ed. 2) 
72 Good results have been got by burning sulphur in the 
rooms inhabited by the child. 

b. In a refined state, c.g. as flowers of sulphur, 
it is used medicinally as a laxative, a resolvent, 
and a sudorific, and as an ingredient of various 
ointments, esp. for skin diseases. 

c 14CO Lan/rands Cirurg. 216 Anointing of oile of camo- 
mille & solfre grounden togidere. a 1425 tr. Arderne's 
Treat. Fistula, etc 46 Ane enoynlmeot made of sope and 
sulphure. 2578 Lyte Dodeens xii, xxfxjiv. 365 The iuyee 
of the roote (of Thapsra]. .mingled with sulfre, dissoluclb 
al swellinges being layd vpon. 2789 W. Bcchan Dom. Med. 
(1790)641 What stimulants are more active than salt and 
sulphur?^ 1S97 H. Aldersshth Eiugwomi (ed- 4) 185 
Sulphur in some form is one of the best applications fer 
ringworm. X90S W. J. Courthope in Blackrt*. Mag. Sept. 
29S The blood impure Sulphur's sharp grains aloi.e have 
strength to cure, 

c. With qualification indicating colour, form, 
state, orij'in, etc.: see the qualifying \\ord?, and 
qnois. below, 

Virgin sulphur, native sulphur in the fonn of transparent 
amber-coloured cr^Ttals. Volcanic sulphur, native sulphur 
in opaque lemon-yellow, crj^stalline masses Sulphur 0/ 
ivy, corruption of Slxphlti vivuji. 

[see Qltck cu ^ i663 Charleto.n Onomast. 
235 Sulphur Virgineutn,,yxr%\Ti Sulphur. 272$ Earn. Diet. 
S.V,, There are two sorts, one of which is call’d Ove Sulphur, 
and the other Common or Yellow Sulphur. Live or Quick 
Sulphur is a grey, fat, cbyey, inflammable Matter. 1728 
Chamders O'r/., Sulphur., is )Jariicularly call'd Fossil, or 
, Mineral Sulphur, to distinguish it from the Sulphur of 
Metals, or of the Philosophers, T7S3C/'<iw/e«*C>'c/.SuppL 
s:v., The green native sulphur. Ibid., The red native sulphur. 
2867 Chambers* Encyst. IX. 199/2 Under the names of 
Black Sulphur, or Sulphur vivum (commonly inquired for 
at the chemist’s under the title of Sulphur of Ivy). 2922 
EneycL Brit. XXVI. 62/x Such pjTites sulphur is usually 
contaminated with arsenic. Ibtd. 62/2 Commercial sulphur 
forms yellow crystals. 

d. ^ Acid of sulphur^ snlphnric acid; ^baUuy 
f magistery of sulphur^ milk of sulphur ; t oil of 
sulphur^ ? sulphuric acid; ^salt of sulphur, 

? potassium sulphate ‘ impregnated ’ with sulphuric 
oxide ; t spirit cf sulphur, sulphuric oxide. 

Sec also .Alcohol 2, Balsam sb. 2 b. Flow er sb. 2 c, Liver 
sb} 4, Milk sb. 4, Ruby sb. 6 b. 

i696PHiLLirs(cd.s)s.v.,/’f(i?«rr«y’.S'«i^//«r,ihepurestofthe 
Sulphur, that sticks to the Head cf the .Alembic, in sublima- 
tion by fire, syexfj. HAKitisLex. Teckn.l, Salt 0/ Sulphur, 
a Preparation in CbjmUtrj’, improperly so cxdlcd, since it 
is only a Sal Polychrestum impregnated with Spirit^ of 
Sulphur, and then reduced to an .Acid Salt by Evaporation 
of all the Moistorew 1706 Phillhs fed- Kcrse>*’, Spirit rf 
is commonly ^rd Oilc/SuithurperCanrpanani, 
from the Vessel’s Shape, being like a Gl^«-bdl, in which it is 
usually drawn. 2728 Chamcers Cycl.z.w., Magistcry,or Balm 
..of Sulpbor is. .called Milk of Sulphur frozn Its Whiieness. 

2744 Phil. Trans. XLllI. z Ihe volatile Add of Sulphur. 

*f e. pi. Masses or deposits of native sulphur. 

\iy2 Dryden Virg, Georg, iii. 6S4 The Founts where 
living Sulphurs toil. 2771 Ann. Keg. IL 78/1 The inside 
of the crater, which is mcrusted with salts and sulphurs 
like that of Vcsu>tus. 

2 . Alch. One cf the supposed vhimate ekwenls 
of all material substances. 

2350 Gower Ctw/Cll.85 The quiksclveT..Is fersi of thilke 
fowre named Of Spirit2,..And the .spirit which is -eccunde 
In Sal Armoniak is four.de : The thridde spirit Sulphur is. 
IcT-^Zo Pater Sapientiat in .A'hm. (ifisaHgrScme ^ay tMt 
of Sulphur and ilercuiy al! Bodyes minerall are 
7^x585 etc. [see Salt 4k ^ x6io B. Jons^n Alch. n.uu 
153 Where it {sc. matter] retalr.es more of the humid lat- 
nesse. It turaes to sulphur, or to qcicksiluer. *^7* J- •* 

Ster Meiallcgr. iv. 73 Sulphcr is nothing el*;e tlian pt^e 
fire hid in the Mercury. ztS^VsmsFUtaMin. w.xzx 
things do consist of Saft, Sulphur and tjt9 Qo.ncy 

Compl.DisP. 8 Sulphur or Oil is very soft and unctuous 
and the lightest p^^t of Bodies next to SpmL 1729 [see 
Mercvbyj^.SL 2804 Atch. Ess. ^ Chem. El. 12. 



sulphides of copper and irtm; when ref.L— . . 

moulds it IS the roll os stich sulphur of comme^. it is 
highly infiainmable, and is used in the ^Tnufactcre ol 
maldiej^ gunpowder, and sulphuric acid, far i-u.caniang 
rubber, in bleaching, and as a dLiafeozar.t. 


int^cL jjf sulphur; «/. a sulphide. Ob:. 

1,71 RirLCT AL!:.-£.V., (i6p) III 

p!^-e Toor Hishnes for to rcade, Of duns Sutpiiurs. 1670 
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SULPHUB. 
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SULPHUBATED. 


Cable tr. Valent, Nat. Sitpernai. Things 213 The Sulphur 
of Iron is found in ilie Ruby, the Sulphur of Venus in the 
Emerald. zG^iDighysChym.Sccr .23 Make also a Sulphur 
of the said Metals. X704 J. Harris Zr.r. Tec/m. I, Golden 
Sulphur 0/ Antimony t is made by boiling the Dross arising 
in the making of Regulus of Antimony in a little more than 
its weight of common Water.. for about half an Hour, and 
then straining the Liquor, there is Vinegar poured upon it; 
on which a Reddish or Gold-colour Powder will precipitate. 
1849-50 Wealc Diet. Terms, Golden- sulphur o/antimony, 
golden yello 7 v, is the hydro-sulphuret of antimony. 1853 
M AVNE Expos. i>Ar,39/iThe white sulphur of the alchemists. 

4. + a. Applied to thunder and lightning, a dis- 
charge of gunpowder, etc. Obs, 
i6o7SHAKS.C<?r, V. iii. 152 To teare with Thunder the wide 
Cheekes a' th’ Ayre, And yet to change C? read charge] thy 
Sulphure with a Boult That should but riuc an Oake. 16x1 
— Cytnh. V. V. 240 The Gods throw stones of sulpher on me. 
i:x6xxCHAPMAN///Wxiv.346 His [x^.Jove’s] sulphure cast- 
ing with the blow, a strong, vnsauour>’ smoke. 1626 Drumm. 
OF Madrigals xnii. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. X07 When 

first the Canon. .Against the Heauen her roaring Sulphure 
shoie. 

b. Applied popularly to minerals containing 
sulphur or supposed to be sulphurous. 

X799 Mushet in Phil. Mag. IV. 381 note,yihtn super- 
carbonated crude iron is run from the furnace, it is frequently 
covered with a scurf, which.. is found to a coating of 
plumbago., : this substance is universally denominated sul- 
phur and.. we say that the iron is sulphury. _ 187* S. De 
S'^ERE Americanisms 424 The term sulphur is altogether 
erroneously given to bituminous rocks occurring in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, even when no sulphur is present. x8Sx 
Raymond Minhig Gloss., Sulphur, iron pyrites, 
i* c. A volcano. Ohs. rare. 

1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 11. 302 note. Volcanoes are 
called sulphurs or solfalcrres in the West Indies. 

d. Mining {local), Carbnretted hydrogen, fire- 
damp. 

1851 Greenwell CoaUTrade Tertns Northumh. ^ Durh. 
53. 1869 Eng. Mech, 3 Dec. 

e. Vegelable sulphur : see Ylgetable a. 7. 

5. ellipt. a. = sulphur hutterjly (see 9 ). 

2832 J. Rennie Consp. Bitttet^, <5- M. 2 The Clouded 
Sulphur {golias Euprome, Stephens). Ibid. 223 The Sul- 
phur {Tinea sulphuretla, Haworth) appears in November. 
1892 B. G. Johns Among Buiter/l, 112 A yellow butterfly 
which he at first took to be a common Sulphur. 2002 W. J. 
Holland Buitei^y Bk. 285 Genus Caiopsilia. .{yhc Great 
Sulphurs). 2S9 Genus (The Sulphurs). Ibid. 

294 Genus Terins., {The Small Sulphurs), 

b, — sulphur^htaded caulijlower (see 9 '). 

1842 Loudon Suburban Hori. 626 ITie late sulphur, sown 
at the same time, will come into use during April and May. 
C. = snlphur~cast, -impression (see 8). 
xZSyUre*s Diet. A rts (ed. 6) 11 1 . 857 Sulphurs, impressions 
taken by the goldsmiths of the sixteenth centurj* from the 
engta\'ings executed on plate, paxes, Sic., and which they 
obtained hy spreading a layer of melted sulphur on the face 
of the plate. 

6 . eollo^. or slang. Pungent talk, * sulphurous' 
language. 

1897 Daily Nexvs 32 Aug. 5/7 Doing nothing but sit round 
and talk sulphur about the new tariff. 2906 Pall Mall 
Gas. II Jan. x By putting as much sulphur as possible into 
his notorious election address. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. * Of, 
pertaining to, consisting of, or containing sulphur, 
as sulphur ball, bed, cure, deposit, dust, flake, 
flame, ftwie,fumigalion,hill, mine, ore, salt, soap, 
spa, stick, vein, water, well ; in medicinal pre- 
parations, as sulphur electuary, lotion, lozenge, 
ointment, tablet. 

1590 Marlowe r/iif Pt. Tamburl. iii. ij. 41 As if Bellona, 
Goddesseof the warThrew naked swords and *sulphur-bals 
of fire. 2878 Times 10 May 4/3 There are. .three great 
*sulphur beds [in the land of Midian]. 1868 Rep, (J.S. 
Coium. Agric. (1869) 571 The *iulphur-cure for the oldium, 
the most formidable disease that attacks the vine. 19XX 
Encycl. Brit. XXVI. 61/1 The ‘•sulphur-deposits of Sicily. 
1688 Holme Armoury hi. xvj. (Roxb.) 02/1 Little balls made 
vp of powder wett, and rowled in ^sulphur dust. 1728 Cham- 
bers Cyei. s. V., Sulphur-Dust well sifted. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin. Med. xxx. 420, I have. .seen very good effects 
from a perseverance in the use of the *.sulphur electuarj*. 
2820 Shelley Vis. Sea 21 Like *sulphur-flaxes burled from 
a mine of pale fire. 2592 Kvd Sp. Trag. ui. xi. 76 Vpen a 
■•sulpher flame, Your selues shall finde Lorenzo bathing him 
In boyling lead. 2856 Buckton & Hofmann in Q. Jr7il. 
Chem.Soc. IX. 251 The blackresidue bums with a sulphur, 
flame. x868 Chambers' EncyclJS^ 744/2 There is. .nothing 
new in applying *sulphur.fumes. .as a disinfectant. 1895 
Arnold ff Sons' Caial. Surg. Insimm. 2S7 Sulphur Fumes 
Apparatus (Adams’s), for diphtheria. x 885 Facce Princ. 
Med. II. 665 *Sulphur lotions or •sulphur fumigations may 
be substituted. 1632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 403 This Grotto., 
standeih on the side and root of a *sulphure hilt 1844 
Hoblw Diet. Terms Med. (ed. 2) 377/1 *Sulphur lozenges 
..used in asthma and in hemorrhoids. 1591 Sylvester 
Du Barias 1. iii. 320 Streams, distilling through the 
•SuIphur-^iines. 2656 J. Harrington Oceana (1658) ir6 
Grotta dl cane . .is nothing else but such a datn^ (continued 
by the neigblwurhood of certain Sulphur-mines). 1828 
Duppa Trav. Italy, etc. 143 The town [of Siculiana] derives 
considerable advantages from sulphur mines. xSzz-y Good 
Study Med. (1829) V. 653 'Jlie simplest.. cure is to he ob-' 
tained by the *su!phur ointment. 1675 W. Simpson Sulphur. 
Baik Knarsb. 4 Uhe Salt separated from the Sulphur-water, 
being put into boyling Milk, will make it shil into Curds and 
Whey we. .found the *Sulphur Salt to cause a spe^y 
separation. Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII.6iol*hepatient 
may be washed with *sulphur soap, or uath sulphur and tar 
so:^. 2709 T. Robinson A'hA //»/. IVestmd.p-Cumbd.vXi. 

45 Towards the Borders of Northumberland, is a *Sulphur. 
Spaw. i 863 Chambers' Encycl. X. 744/1 A piece of*sulphur- 


stick. 2723 Blackmore A Ifred v.150 Naphtha and •Sulphur- 
Veins, that kindled rage. i 65 s in Vemey Mem. (1907) II. 
243 The first inst we arrived att the nastj' Spaw, and have 
now began to drinke the horid *sulfer waiter. 1854 J. L. 
Stephens Ctnir. Anter. 258 A stream of sulphur-water. 
2652 J, Frenxh Yorkshire Spatu (title.p.) The Stinking, or 
•Sulphur Well. 267s W. Simpson Sulphur-Bath Knarsb. x 
The Sulphur-Well at Knarsbrough. 1873 ^n:/. Chem. Soc. 
XXVI. 1090 Two of the most noted Harrogate Spas, viz., 
the * Old Sulphur Well * and the ‘ Chloride of Iron Spa*. 

b. in chemical terms, as sulphur atom, base, 
compound, dioxide, group, pyrites, series, trioxide, 
•vapour. 

19x2 Encycl. Brit. XXVI. 64/1 The junction of one ethyl 
group with a *sulphur atom in the second salt. 2857 Miller 
Elevt. Chem., Org. i. 36 *Sulphur Compound. 2869 Roscou 
Elem. XU. x26*SulphurU</.i866 Sulphuric) Dioxide, 

or Sulphurous Acid. 1884 Ocilvies.v., *Sutphur group, the 
elementary substances sulphur, selenium, and tellurium ; all 
having a strong attraction for oxygen. 1856 Miller Elem. 
Chem.. Inorg. 565 Sulphurous acid is., regarded as the start- 
ing point of several combinations belonging to the *sulphur 
series. 2869R0SCOE xiii. 129 *Sulphur[^^. 1866 

Sulphuric) Trioxtdc, or Sulphuric Anhydride. 2844 Fownes 
Man. Eletft. Chem. 264 The density of..*solphur-vapour. 

c. Objective and instrumental, as sulphur-bear- 
ing, -containing, -flaming, -headed, -impregnated, 
-scented, -smoking, -tipped ppl. adjs.; sulphur-roast 
vb. 

2921 Encycl. *SulphuT-bcaTing Miocene 
rocks. Ibid. A group of •sulphur-containing acids of 
general formula HjSnOfi. x6oi Weever Mirr. Mari. 
(Roxb.) igS On flmtie Etnaes *i>ulpliur-flaming mounlaines. 
2898 ‘RIerriman* Roden's Corner xvH. 178 The wooden, 
•sulphur-headed matches supplied by the cafe. 2891 Farrar 
Darkn.ff Daum Ivii, The pale *sulphur-impregnated waters 
of the river Albula. 2802 Coleridge to Southey 25 Dec , 
The Devil •sulphur-roast them! 2867 Augusta Wilson 
Vaskti vi, Some red-Hveried, •sulphur-scented imp of Abad- 
don. 1628 Mure Doomesday 128 \Vks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 167 Hell’s 
•bulphure-smoking throat. 2728 Pope Dune. 1.235 Vc shall 
not. .•sulphur-iipt, emblaze an Ale-house fire. 

8. Special combs. : sulphur acid, an old name 
for sulphides of electronegative metals, as arsenic, 
antimony ; sulphur alcohol, a compound of the 
nature of an alcohol in which sulphur replaces 
oxygen ; sulphur bath, f («) a sulphur-spring ; (J?) a 
bath to which flowers of sulphur have been added, 
used in the treatment of skin diseases ; sulphur- 
cast = sulphur-impression ; sulphur-colour, 
-coloured a. » sulphur-yellow sb. and adj, ; also 
sulphur-hucd, -tinted ; sulphur cone (see quot.) ; 
sulphur ether, a compound analogous iq ether in 
which sulphur replaces oxygen ; sulphur-impres- 
sion, an impression taken of a seal, medallion, etc. 
in a composition consisting ofsulphnr and wax ; sul- 
phur-match, a lucifer match tipped withsulphnr; 
sulphur-ore, an ore which yields sulphur, e.g. iron 
pyrites ; so sulphur-pyrites ; sulphur rain (see 
quot.) ; sulphur salt, an old name for a salt pro- 
duced by the combination of a ‘ sulphur acid ' with 
another metallic base ; sulphur-shower = sulphur 
rain', sulphur-spring, a spring containing com- 
pounds of sulphur or impregnated with sulphurous 
gases; sulphur-tree, a hard-wooded \xtt,Morinda 
lucida, found in West Central Africa and used for 
building purposes ; sulphur-weed = SuLPHUit- 
■(VORT ; 8ulphur-work(s, a sulphur manufactory ; 
sulphur-yellow sb. and a., (of) the pale-yellow 
colour characteristic of sulphur, 

1836 T. Thomson Min., Geol.,t\.c. II. 507 The compounds 
which it [sc, sulphur] forms with arsenic and antimony., 
constitute ‘sulphur acids. x868 Watts Diet. Chem. V, 643 
Sulpbur-acids, or Sulphanhydrides. 1876 Encycl. Brit. V. 
553/1 ‘Sulphur, Selenium, and Tellurium Alcohols and 
Lthers. 2675 W. Simpson (////<r) A Discourse of the ‘Sulphur- 
Bath at Knarsbrough in York-Shire. 2843 R. J, Graves Syst. 
Clin. Med. xxviii. 355 By the use of sulphur baths,, .all were 
greatly improved. 1^2 Farrar Darkn. ^ Dawn iii, The 
sulphur baths of Sinuessa. 1909 Le Queox House of 
Whispers xxviii. (1913) 105 ‘Sulphur-costs of seals recently 
acquired by that tostilutibn. x8^ Trens. Bot., Sulphurous, 
•sujphur-colour; a pale bright-yellow, with a mixture of 
while. 2897 Daily News 24 Apr. 6/4 SuIphur-coJour 
goes admirably with tan. xSxx.Shaw Gen. Zool. VIII. 
n. 480 A *sulphur.colourcd spot beneath each eye, 2899 
AllbuiVs Syst. Med. VIII; 863 Sulphur-coloured scabs. 
1842 Francis Diet. Arts, *Sulphnr Cone, an electrical ex- 
periment and apparatus to prove the efiecl of separation of 
the contact of two bodies, occasioning them to show signs of 
electricity. 2857 Gosse Oniphatos vii. 272 Delicate ‘sulphur- 
hued flowers. 2840 R. Ellis Customs IV. 254 Duties on.. 
•.Sulphur Impressions, for every 100/ value Z5 02- Cid. 2830 
M. Donovan Dom. Econ. \. 281 By meam; of burning 
‘sulphur matches in the casks. 2879 Farrar.?/. /’arr/(i883) 
568 They sold sulphur matches, and old clothes, and broken 
glass. 2681 Grew Musceum in. iii. iL 345 *SuIphur-Ore..if 
bn-rnl . .hath the scent of Brimstone. 2872 Irnl. Chem. Soc. 
XXIV. 449 On the Roasting of Sulphur Ore^, with a New 
Roasting Oven. 1796 Kikwau E lem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 75 Tlie 
compound of Sulphur and Iron, called Martial .Pyrites, or, 
•Sulphur PjTrites and often simply Pyrites. 1882 H. Ed- 
monds Elem. Bot. xyi Often in Fir forests the pollen is given 
off into the air in such enormous quantities that it is washed 
down by the rain as a yellow powder, and is popularly known 
as *sulphur rain. 2836 T. Thomson Min,,Geol., etc. II. 507 
Sulphur acids, .have the property of combining with other 
metallic sulphurcts as bases, and thus of forming what are 
called ‘sulphur salts. 1883 Evang. Mag. July 311 The so- 
called ‘ ‘sulphur-showers* often seen jn pine forests, 2874 
ymt. Chem, Soc, XXVII, 88x The ‘Sulphur Springs of 


Trentschin-Tepliiz. 1895 Daily News 2 Aug. 6/6 ‘Sulphur- 
tinted nasturtiums. 2863 IL F. Burton A beak. 4- Camaroons 
lI»77The ‘sulphur-tree.. also called brimstone-tree. 2850 
Miss Pratt Comm. Things Seaside i. 67 The Sea ‘Sulphur- 
weed. ^ 2870 Kingsley X<w/ ii, In 2836, two gentlemen 
of Antigua.. Sit up ‘sulphur works at the SoufTritre of St. 
Lucia. 2816 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. IX. 11. 381 
Buntingof a blood-coloured rufous; beneath •sulphur-yellow. 
2896 W. V.Yi\vsi\ Handbk. Order Lepid. 11.209 Ofa yellow 
colour, varying from light sulphur-yellow to deep orange. 

9 . attrib. passing into adj. — ‘ Of the colour of 
sulphur, sulphur-coloured, sulphur-yellow’, chiefly 
in specific names of animals having sulphur-yellow 
colouring, as sulphur btitUijly, cockatoo, parralicet, 
pearl’, esp. in parasynthetic comb., as sulphur- 
bellied, -breasted, -crested, -headed adjs.; sulpimr- 
bottom (in full sulphur-bottom whale'), a rorqual 
of the Pacific Ocean, Balsenoptera sulphurea, 
having yellow underparts ; also sulphur-wbale. 

2884 CouES N.A mer. Birds 431 Myiodynasies lutciveniris, 
‘Sulphur-bellied Striped P'lycatcher. 2782 Creveoeur Lett. 
Amer. Farmer \\. (1783) 211 The ‘sulphur-bottom, river 
St. Lawrence, ninety feet long. 2904 F. T. Bullen Great. 
Sea xiv. 177 A huge sulphur-bottom whale. .which. .attains 
a maximum length of one hundred and fifty feet. 1909 
Daily Chron. 6 Feb. 3/3 The ‘sulphur-breasted toucan. 1879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 207 ‘Sulphur butterflies hover 
here early in the spring. 2891 B. G. Johns Among Butterjl. 
98 The Brimstone or Sulphur butterfly. 2809 Daily News 
7 Oct. 8/5 White or ‘bulphur-chain-stitcn. 2893 F, F. 
Moore 1 florbid Banns 73 Did you ever hear a real ‘sulphur 
cockatoo in its own woods, mister? 2822 Shaw Gen. Zool. 
VIII. XL 480 Smaller ‘Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, Psittaats 
sulphureus. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 626 ‘Sulphur- 
headed [cauliflower], of which the best variety is the Ports- 
mouth. 2822 Shaw Gen. Zool. VIII. 11. 428 ‘Sulphur Parra- 
keet. 2832 J. Rennie Buttafl. ^ M. 152 The ‘Sulphur 
Pearl {M argaritia palcalis, Stephens), a 2860 J. W. Daw- 
son in Borthwick's Br. Amer. Rdr. 221 Another rorqual., 
is known from its yellow belly as the ‘sulphur-whale. 

+ b. as adj. Sulphureous, sulphurous. Obs. 

2594 Marlowe &. Nashe Dido n. i, Came Hector’s ghost, 
With ashy visage, blueish sulphur eyes.^ 2596 Edward III, 
III. i, 222 Stir, angry Nemesis, the ba^ie helme, That, with 
tile sulphur battels of j’our rage, T*he English Fleete may be 
disperst and sunke. 

Sulplmr (sD’lfsj), V. [f. Sulphur sb, Cf, F. 
soujrer, Du. solfcren, sulfereti!] 

In Urquhart’s Rabelais (2653) i. xvii. ‘sulfured, hopar>’- 
mated, moiled and bepist ’ xcx\df:xs/cl/rS et habalindoi the 
original. Urquhart’s copy of the French no doubt hadsolfri, 

! the reading of the first ed., and app, the source also of 
Cotgrave’s self I (glossed ‘ solfaed ; also, distempered 
Modern editors cxpbiny^>^/as = made mad. 

1. trans. To fuiuigate with burning sulphur, e. g. 
for the purpose of bleaching goods, disinfecting, 
preventing fermentation in casks ; to sprinkle 
(plants) with flowers of sulphur to prevent mould 
or the like ; also, to put (wine) into casks that 
have been fumigated with sulphur. 

2759 Phil. Trans. LI. 363 note, When the stockings were 
perfectly new, or the black dipt afresh, and the white newly 
cleaned and sulphured. 2830 M.^ Donovan Dom. Econ, I. 
281 For the purpose of sulphuring wines. 2867 Bloxam 
Chein, 298 for wine or beer are sulphured in order to 
prevent the action of any substance contained in the pores 
of the wood. 2883 Stratton Hops HoP-pickers 24 
Sulphuring the hop is frequently used to destroy mould in- 
sects. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXiV. 608/1 Immediately after 
..thc>' blossom the vines are sulphured, to keep off the 
Oiditim. 

2. To treat with sulphur waters, tare. 

2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. I. 255 The season had 
not begun, few having been yet sufficiently sulphured and 
batheti elsewhere to come here to be braced. 

3. To fasten firmly with molten sulphur, rare. 

2B67 Chambers'* yrttl. Sept. 624/x An iron hook sulphured 

into a small glass flask. 

Su'lplixarage. rare. [f. Sulphur sb. + -age.] 
= Sulphuring z. 

2852 Butler, Whie-dealer^ etc. 28 This muet never fermen^, 
or if it show the slightest sign of doing so, the sulphurage is 
renewed. 

+ Sa’lplmrate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. sul- 
phuratus, f. sulphur : see -ate 2, Cf. It. solforalol\ 
Made or consisting of, or resembling, sulphur ; con- 
taining sulphurons gases. • 

2660 H. More Mysl. Godl. v, xvi. 289 A pale sulphurate 
colour. 1662 Chauleton Myst. Vintners (3675) *^2 A fresh 
Cask, newly fumed with a Sulphurate Match. 2666 W. 
Bochurst Loimogr. (1894)28 Taking.. strong waters, sul- 
phurate, and Plague waters. 

SnlpliTiraite (sz^Tfiur^it), v. rare. [f. Sulphitr 
-h-AT£ 3 ^ or back-formalion from next.] trans. To 
combine with, or convert into, sulphur; to impreg- 
nate \rith, or subject to the action of, sulphur. 

*757 tr- HenekePs Pyritologia xiii. 248 When I would t^ 
to make ores from metals..! am obliged to use metallic 
earths, or formal metals, also real sulphur and arsenic, in 
order either to arsenicate, or sulphurate the former. 2852 
Burn Naval tf Jlfi/it. Diet. ii. (1863) 277/1 Sulphurate, 
soufrer, ensoufrer% cenveriir en sulfure. 

STtlphurated (suTfiurcited), ppl. a. [f. late L, 

Sttlphurdltts SULPHURATR a. + -ED I.] 

+ 1. Sulphurous. (In fig. context.) Obs. 

1609 [Bp. W. Barlow 1 _ Answ, Nameless Caih. 165 The 
sulphurated fuell of all disloyaltie. 

2. Chiefly Chem. Combined or impregnated %vith 
sulphur: applied chiefly to sulphides, f Sul- 
phurated hydrogen gas : hydrogen sulphide, 



SUIiPHUHATIOli- 

sulphoretted hydrogen. (Survives chiefly in terms 
of the ^fateria ^fcdica.) 


*757 

1790 KERR tr. J^avcuier’s Elev\ Cluvt, x. iii The sul* 
hydrogen gas. 1825 J. Nicholson- Opcr, MecJi. 
The sulphurated mass being brought into fusion. 1868 
Royle & He.\dland iUeei. (ed. 5) 89 Poiassa sulphu- 
, Sulphurated Potash. Sulphuret (or Sulphide) of 

Potassium. . .TheSulph uretof Potassium was formerly known 
by the name of Liver of Sulphur. 1890 Biluncs uVa/. Afetf. 
Dict.y SulphuraUd . .Sulphurated potassa 2, ^\•ater 100 

parts; dissolve. Sulphurated oil^ balsam of sulphur. 

Jh:d.f Sulphurated ':vaier,.,ZL solution of sodtiun mono- 
sulphide and sodium chloride. 

i 3 . = Sulphured 2. 

1732 Cha/ubers* Cjvh, Sulphurated Wine. 
SlllpIlTira<i;doil (srlfiur^i-Jsn), Now rar^ or 
06 s. [f. Sulphuric, or Sulphurate z>.; see-ATiox. 
Cf. F , sztlfuraliojt. (L. snlfnrdtio = vein of sulphur.)] 

1. Anointing with sulphur, rart. 

17x3 Bentley Rem. Freethinkbig § 50 Charms, sulphura- 
tions, dippings in the sea. 

2. Fumigation with sulphur; = Sulphuring 2. 

2791 HA5iaTox.^^r;'//^4Wri’x Djedu^l. t. in. x. 294 Sulphura- 
tion [is] exposure to the vapour of sulphur. X839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 12x8 SulphuratioUf is the process by which woollen, 
silk, and cotton goods are exi»sed to the \-apours of burning 
sulphur, or to sulphurous acid gasi. 1853 R. Hunt Afau. 
PlzoUigr. 93 When the paper is nearly.. div, it must be ex- 
posed in a closed vessel to sulphuretted hydrogen gas... It 
is then a second time submitted to sulphuration. 2858 [see 
SuLFHURING vBl. s 6 . cj. 

3. Combination with sulphur. 

1795 J^WAN Eleuu Atin. (ed. a) II. 5xx Pelletier says 100 
parts Tin weigh after Sulphuration 116,5. Henry 

EUvi. Client. 1. 531 .A. sulphuret of the first degree of sul- 
phuration. 2S34 Turner Chem. (1847) 425 The two lowest 
degrees of sulphuration, the telrasulphuret anddisulpburet, 

4. Treating tvith stilphnr, vulcanization. 

1853 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 4) I. 366 The sulphuration of 
caoutchouc, a ^-aluable invention. 

SnlpliTirator (so*lfiur?t3i). [See Sulphurate 
V. and -OR.] An apparatus for sprinkling plants 
with flowers of sulphur, fumigating with sulphur, 
or the like. 

183X Caiai. Great Exhih. ix. I. 366/2 Sulphnrator and 
fumigator, to diffuse powdered sulphur for destroying mil- 
dew. 1884 OciLviE, Sttlphttrafor ^ . .an apparatus for fumiga- 
ting or bleaching by means of the fumes of burning sulphur, 
19x3 Dorjuknd Aie^ Diet. 9at/i Sulpjutratarf an apparatus 
for applying sulphur fumes, as in dislnrectlsg. 

t Stflphure. CAem. Ob:, [a. F. sulphure, 
mlftin (Nomend. see-UKE.] = 

SnUHIDE sb. 

1794 Pearson tr. ATcrveeuPs Chem. A^cmeuel. 35-d Sul- 
phurets, or Sulphuresj which were formerly called Hepars 
or Livers. 1806 S. Parkes Chem. Cateelu (16x9) 544 Sul^ 
pkurcs, or SutphuretSf combinations of alk^ies, or metals, 
with sulphur. 

+ STllpIlTn:eal, a. Ob:, rore-K [f. L. ::d- 
phttreu: Sblphdkeocs + -al.] Sulpbarons. So 
+ SnlpliuTeaii, + SulphuTeate adj:. 

a 1604 Hanmer Ckroit, Irel. (2633) 65 They. . sent such a 
number of damned soules into the sulphureall pits, [etc). 
1607 R. C^arew] tr. Estienne's World cf Wotzders .A 2, 
Those lartarean woods, and sulphurcan lakes- e 1620 1*. 
Robinson Alary Afagd 758 Though vnto y* poyson'd lake 
shee went, Vncapable shee was of y* sulphurcan sent, 163* 
Lithcow' Trav. j. 21 Ibe Sulphurcan xnountaine. Hid. zx. 
391 A sulphureat Riuer. 

'StHpliured (sylfoid),///. a. [f. Sulphur sb. 
-ED, after late L. sulphurcius^ 

1. Full of, or charged with, sulphur ; sulphurous. 
2605 Gunpotoder Plot in Harl. AHse. (Sfalh.) III. 13 

Sulphured smoke, furious flames, and fearful thunder, 1693 
J, Salter Triumphs Holy fesus 22 A fury..Toss’d..a 
sulphur’d Brand. 1796 R. Polwhele Irfueuce Local \ 
Attaslun. ir. x\'ii, A myriad that escap’d the doom, Oing to 
the sulphur'd spot. iSor Moore Ring 211 .A sulphured , 
smoke (^ame burning in his breath I 1807 J. Barlow ; 
ColutrE. in. 35S Storm, thunder, fire, against the mountains ; 
driii-en. Rake deep their sulphur’d sides- j 

2. Of wine (see quot,). ^ ^ 1 

1725 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Wine^ S-jJphur’d tVine, is that j 

put in Casks wherein Sulphur has beea barat; in order to j 
Jit it for keeping, or for (iirriage by Sea. 

3. Bleached by e-xposure to the fumes of sulphur. 

2908 Anita. Atanagem. (VcL DepartcL, War Office) Index, 

Sulphured oats- ^ _ , , 

d* Sulph.UTG'ity. Ohs. [ad, mod.l.. sulpmi- 
reztds, L L. suiphurctis Sulphureous : see -nr.] 
Sulphureous quality or nature. 

x6io B. JoxsoN Alch. il v, 85 The Aquritie, Teireiric, and 
Solphureuie Shall ninne together agaiae. 1651 French 
Distill. \i. 176 He saith that imperfect bodies have super- 


phureity j 

dned Tartar. ^ . 

SulpllTireo- (srlfiu9Ti‘h), used as combining 
form of L. sniphtirats Sulphureous in the sense 
of * sulphureous and . . 

1677 E. Browne 7>izt'.G‘tfr7wa«^,ctcx6r Baths. .esteemed 
to be Sulphnr^nitrous. 1693 PrJl. Tratis. XYU- 2004 A 
SuJphureo-saline Spring. 2731 Miller Gard. Diet. Y yyy. 
These sulphureo-aciial Particles in the Lea s’jS^Phil. 
Trans. XLVIII. 853 The sulpacroreguline suhstan^ 
sSjt W. .A. Leighton Idehenfcra 46 ^oniocyce} fur/u- 
racea, sulphureous or suiphureo-drescent, apotheoa 

sulphureo-sufi'ased, or with favo-virescent, naked, elongate 
sapilcs. 
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SnlpllTireOTlS (solfiSa-rfiB), a. Also 6 stll- 
phureus, 8 sulfureous. [f. L. :ulfhureu:, f. 
:ulphur : see Sdlphob sb. and -eods. Cf. It., Sp., 
Pg. :it!fiireo:\ ^ 

1. Of or pertaining to snlpbur ; full of, contain- 
ing, or consisting of sulphur. 

In the first two qnots. the reference is to Sulphur sh. 2. 
2626 Bacon Syl-ra § 354 There bee two Great Families of 
Things. .Sulphureous and Mcrcuriall. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pi^td. Ep. VI, xiL 335 So doth fire cleanse and parifie 
bodies, because it consumes the sulphureous parts, which 
before did make them foule. a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 
^ A \-ery sulphureous Soil 1731 inio//iRep./list.A/SS. 
Comm. App. i. eyo The Millyp^es or Wood-lice have a 
sulphureous spirit in them w^^ I have known do wonders 
on weak constitutions. 1774 Goldsm. Kat. Hist. (1862) 1. 
viii. 36 Any sulphureous substance, mixed with iron, pro- 
duces a ^'ery great heat by the admission of water. 2807 
B\tion Elegy on Keivstead Abbey xv. War’s dread ma- 
chines.. dart destruction in sulphureous showers. 1842 
Lquexin Suburban Hart. 217 Where the air is heated by 
smoke-flues or by fermenting stable dung, it may be charged 
with sulphureous or other noxious gases. 1S75 E. White 
Life iti Christ tv. xxiv. (1878) 386 The sulphureous rain [fire 
and brimstone! destroj’ed them all ! 
b. Of sulphur springs or waters. 

*608 Toi*SEU..Sifr75e/x/x34 Those sulphureous Balheswhich 
were neere vnto Oimeriacum. a 1700 E\xlyn Diary ^ Nov, 
1644, Neere the towne is a sulphureous fountaine nhich 
contiaualy bolls. 2792 A. Young Trav. Pranee J. 25 Ibe 
patients he up to their chins in hot sulphureous water. 1797 
UNDERWOOD Dis. Childhood 1. 09 'The Harrowgate, or 
any other sulphureous water will ha\'e a good effect. 1835 
Cycl. Praet. Ated. IV. 479/1 Snlphureous mineral waters 
have been so named from the sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
with which they are impregnated. 1911 Rncy^ Brit, 
XXVI. 6x/x_ Natural sulphureous waters, especially hot 
springs, readily deposit sulphur. 

+ c. Old Path. Consisting of * sulphur * as one 
of the principles of matter; (of disease) arising 
from ‘ sulphurous * matter. 

ife5 Hart Anat. Ur. il x, 120 Such diseases as baue 
their originall from this Sulphureous and salt matter. Ibid.. 
Some sulphureous, Mcrcuriall, or saltish and tartaieous 
dL<;ease. x683 Holme Armoury 111. xii. 430/2 Chologcga, 
medicines that purge Sulphureous and Bilious humours. 
_i702j.PuRCELLCA<?/rV^(i7i4)i4t The Curative Indications 
in this Ouse are, to divide and break a-sunder the Sulphu- 
reous Filaments, and ill digested Panicles of the Aliments. 
2. Derived or emanating from sulphur ; hence, 
having the qualities associated with (burning) sul- 
phur ; applied chiefly to cloud, smoke, odour. 

a xssa Lelano Itin. (> W) **- 142 The v.*ater of the baynes 
..haring sumwhat a suipbureos and sumwhat ODp!ea.rant 
savor, 2594 Nashc Terrors Plight Wks. 1904 I, 3^ A sul- 
phureou.s stinking smoak. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 7 Feb. 
2645, Gaping. .chasms, out of which issued such sulphureous 
blasts and smoke [etc.]. 2700 Dryuen Ovid's AUt. xv. 5C59 
jEtna vomiting sulphureous Fire, 27*5 PorE Cdyss. xjl 
Sulphureous odours rose, and smould'ring smoke, a 2774 
Goldsm. Sum. Exp. Philos. (2776) 1. 56 The flash is sudden, 
the noise is loud, a sulphureous smell ensues, x^ Loudon 
Suburban Hort. eox No sulphureous or other disagreeable 
efilurium U ever given out by hot.water pipes when they 
become leaky, as is the case with flues when they are not 
air-tight. j 855 Herschel Pam. Led. Set. 22 The dense 
sulphureous rapour that swept down from the mountain, 
b. Thunder)’, rare. (Cf. Sulphurous 2 b.) 

2751 Earl Orrery Rem. Scuift (1752) 58 King ^^’lIi^am in 
hopes to dispel this sulphureous body of clouds [etc.]. 

5. allusively andy^. +0. Hellish, satanic. Ohs. 
[1624 T. Taylor 3 Sertu. ix. 24 We..TemCTbcr not that 
they digged a sulphureous pit in 1605, wide enough to 
5i>'aIIow three whole kingdoaies.) 1644 Vic^RsfTo^f /« AJotini 
202 The sulphureous and sanguineous or bloody order and 
fraternity of Roaiisb Jesuiics. 

b. Full of the 'sDlphnr' of hell, 

2792 Hampson Alettz. f. Wesley II. 69 Hell and damna- 
lion has beea denounced.. in a stile so horribly sulphureous, 
that [etc] 2865 Pall ATall Gaz. 22 .Apr, i They would be 
under the absolute sway of the most sulphureous preacher 
of the neighbourhood. 

^ Sulphur-coloured ; sulphur-yellow. Also, of 
the bluish colour of the flame with which sulphur 
burns. 

1656 Blount Glesscgr., Sulphureous^.. of the colour of 
Sulphur or Brinistoa. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe-^/ts/. Udolpho 
xxix, The accumulating clouds, .assumed a red sulphureous 
tinge that foretold a rioleat sterra. xtoS Soxrraze Doniea 
xx\ i, The hallow’d tapers dimly stream'd A pale sulphureous 
Ught. xSax Joanna Baillie Aleir, Leg., Ghost cf Poiion 
xxix, TUI the flame.. burn 'd Of clear sulphureous blue. iSsS 
Kirby fi: Sp. EuiotaoL IV. xlri. 279 Sulphureous (Sulph:t~ 
reusi. Yellow with a lint of ^reeiL 2865 Livingstone 
Zambesi The e^'ening sua impartsa s^phureous hue- 
f5. Cktnu Sulphureous acid i^gas)'. sulphurous 
add (gas). SulpKurectis hydrogeu : sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Snlphzir ecus salt Sul- 

phztrcotts spirit ? sulphur dioxide. Obs. 

1704 J. Habp.is Lox. Ted:n.s.v.. After the Spirit and Oil 
of Viinol are in distilhuioa of that Mineral, driven cut by a ^ 
most Violent Fire. .into the Receiver. They commonly | 
Rectifietbe Matter in a Glass Body; and the first Spirit that j 
rises then with a very ccntle degr e e cf Fire, is called the j 
Sulphureous Spirit of Vitriol. 17B9 J. KIeir) IstPt. D^td. | 
Chem. 6/2 The sulphureous acid, and the marine dcphlo^a-ti- ’ 
cared acid destroy vcgemble colours, and change them to , 
white, 1790 Kerr tr, Lavoisier's Elem. Chenu 222 note. 
The only one of these sails known to the old chemists was 
-1 t_t:? .• t- I .X. _..r c*-.W*e «j!nhureot« 


Sulfite denotes compounds coasisring -- - .. 

reous Acid and cf the above t»*caty-six ds-crant lands 
of substances. Ibid. 30 Solphcr, uhich by ccm—ning witb 


STTiPHUEIC. 

Oxygen and Caloric produces sulphureous Acid Gaz. sZeS 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 297/2 Springs, one of which is impresr- 
nated wntfa sulphureous hydrogen gas. 1812 Sir H Da\^' 
Chem. Philos. IVks. 1840 IV. 23 He {sc. StahlJ discovered 
the nature of sulphureous acid. 

Hence SnlpbuTeotisly SulphuTeousaess. 

2677 [see SULPHURIOUSLY aav. quot. 163S]. 1690 T. Bur* 
NET Th. Earth in, x . II. S3 Sulphureousntss of the Soil. 
<rx70t .Madndrell fourtt. ferus. (1721) 84 The Sulphure- 
ousness of Its Smell and T^te. 1727 a Hales Statical 
(173^) I- 3*^ In proportion to the sulpbureonsaess and 
thickness of those fumes. 1906 Westm. Gaz. 7 Sept. 2/1 
The air still smelt sulphureously. 

Sulplmret (SD-Ifiuret). Chem. [ad. mod.L. 
sulpkziretum\ see Sulphue sb. and -ueet. Cf. 
Sulphure.] = Sulphide (Now only in Materia 
Medica and Mining.) 

2790 Kerr tr, LavoisiePs Elem. Chem. 249 One part ore 
of molybdcna, which is a natural sulphuret of that metal, is 
put into a retort, 2791 Haujutos Berthol/ePs Dyeing IJ. 
It. II. i. 65 Sulphuret of alkalL 2794 Pearson in Ph/l. Tratis. 
LXXXIV. 395 Sulphuret of lime (calcareous liver of sul- 
phur). zSxs A. T. Thosison Lotul. Disp. (1816) 459 The 
potash combines with the sulphur of the sulphuret of anti- 
mony, and forms sulphmet of potash. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Oper. Alecli. 629 Le^ is obtained from ore, and, from Its 
being generally combined with sulphur, it has bwn deno- 
minated ‘sulphuret’. 2839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cem- 
cvalL, eta^x. 287 The sulphuret of zinc (the Black Jack of 
the Cornish miners). 185a Royle Alai, Abed. (ed. 2) 87 
Potassii Suiphuretum,.^vAphuTeX. of Potassium. r£8i Rav- 
sioKD Alining Gloss.^ Suiphureis, in miners’ phrase, the 
undecomposed metallic ores, usually sulphides. Chiefly 
applied to auriferoi« pjiites. 1895 25 June 9/5 

Tons of sniphurets treated, 39S. 

aitrib. 2877 Ray’MONd Statist. Altnes 4- Alining 73 Sul- 
phuret*concentration-..Snlphiiret-rednction. iE 8 s Rep. Ho. 
Repr. Free. Alei. US. a 6 i A strong vein of sulphuret ore. 

SnlpllTiretted (strlfiureted), a. Chem. Also 
f-eted. £L prec. -p -ED 2.] Combined chemically 
with sulphnr ; impregnated with snlphur. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ; hydrogen sulphide, HjS, a 
colourless gas with a very offensive odour, prepared by the 
action of diluted hydrochloric or sulphuric acid upon iron 
(ferrous) sulphide. 

2803 W, Nisbet Did. Cluvi. 373 [New name] Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen Gm^, [old name] Hepatic air. 2828 Henry 
EUm. Chem. (ed. 8) I. 155 Hydrogen gas,. .when procured 
fiom zinc and dilute sulphuric acid,. .is contaminated with 
sulphorefed bj'drogcD and czihosic sad, 2845 Faixos 
Did, Arts, Sulphuretted Alcohol, a solution of sulphur in 
alcohol; obtained by boiling them together. Ibid., SuL 
Phurefied Spirit, a compound of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia. 2845 Ballafo & Garp.od Mat. Ated. 356 Sul- 
pburetied Waters. All these contain hydro^sulphuric acid 
(sulphuretted hydrogen). 2880 Bessey Bet, 63 The sul- 
phuretted essences contain sulphur. To this cl^<s belong 
the essential oils in mustard,..garlic, asafeetida, etc. 

Slllplltiric (stHfiua'rik), <z. [ad. F. sul/ziriqzu 
{iComencl. Chimique, 17S7) : see Sulphur sb. and 

■IC I.] 

1. Chem. Sulphuric acid, a highly corrosive oily 
fluid (hydrogen sulphate, HgSO^), also called oil oj 
vitriol, in its pure state a dense liquid without 
colour or smell ; prepared on a large scale for use 
in arts and trades bj* bunjing iron pyrites or sul- 
phur and leading the fumes, together with oxides 
of nitrogen and air, over into chambers into which 
jets of steam are forced. 

Formerly used also for sulphur trioxidc, sulphuric acid 
gas, SO3 ; also called ankydreus sulphuric add. 

2790 Kxrr tr. LavcisiePs Elan. Chem. 355 Fluid sub- 
stances, such as sulphuric and nitric acids.^ 2791 Ha-vilton 
Berthollet's Dyeing L l 1. L 5 The -solution of indigo in 
the sulphoric (ritnolic) add. 2794 Pearson tr. Aforveau’s 
Chem. NcmencL 3 These three species are named the Sul- 
phoreoas, the Sulphuric, and the Oxygcr.ated Sulphuric 
Adds. 28x5 J. Smith Pancrasna Sci. ^ Art IL420 Sul- 
phuric add is the union cf oxygen and sulphur. 2B66 Ros- 
coe Elem. Chem. 269 Salt-cake process. This proc^ con- 
sists in the decomposition of salt^ means cf sulphuric add. 

atirib. 18^ Faraday Chem. Alanip. xv. (1842) 303 .A 
sulphuric add bath. .may be used with great adrantage 
in the desiccation of i>^icular gases. 2843 R- J- Grai-es 
Syst. Ctim Med. xxrii. 339 Sulphuric acid baths exerted 
a faitjurable influence on the eruptiozis. 2851 CataU Great 
Exhib. XV. X077 Sulphuric add clay, known in trade under 
the dencminaiion 01 aluminas. 2876 DuNCUsoN Aled. Lex. 

S.V. Sulphuric Acid, Sulphuric^ Acid Lemonade. .U made 
by adding together sulphuric add, water, ar.d syrup.^^ 
b. With os conccrztrcfed, dilute, 

glacial, Kordhaztsetz (see these words). 

Asthy droits sulphuric acid, sulphur trioxide. Fuming rd- 
phuricadd, a mixture cf sulphunc add and sulphur trioxide. 
CerTnan sulphuric add = N’csdhause?.'. 

1790 Kerr tr. Laz’dsiePs Elem. Chau. 272 ^ncentraied 
sulphuricadd. x8oo[secGtAaAL2b]. 18^ Francis 
Arts S.V., Ncfdhausea cr German sulphunc 
Chambers* IX. 203/2 SdPhuricArJcydrtJe, formerly 

known as Anbj*drous Sulphuric Add- , , . . , 

C. Related to or derived from stilpnnric apd.^ 

Sulphuric Wikyddde : sulphur trlnxidc. 
cthylic or %'Inic ether, a compoumd femed by the p 

sulphuric add upon spir.is of wsne. Su'phuae exiJe. 

PoKorama Sd. 4- Ad 

hurfe.*^ iBiSz Millen Elem. Chem., Org . •) 



TrNOALL Fragm. Sd. (1.79) 
ess formic aether is mere 


opaque than sulphuric. 



SrrijPHUEIPEROUS. 


SULPHURY. 


1 2 . Consisting of or containing sulphur. Obs.rare. i 
1794 Hutton Philos, l.ight, etc. 205 In the deflagration 
of sulphur, while the phlogistic part escapes in light, the j 
proper sulphuric matter is oxigenated. 1811 I’i.skerton j 
Pctral. II. 6a The rocks of common salt, with the hitu- 
minous, sulphuric, and metallic. 

Sulphuriferous (sulfiitri-feios), a. rare. [f. 
SuLPauB 45. + -(i)PEBOtJS.] Containing sulphur; 
sulphurous. 

1830 Fraser’s Mag. II. 275 Beelrebub, . .a song 1 . . Give car | 

While Beelzy breathes his sulphuriferous stratiii 1859 Maynx J 
Expos, Lex, 1229/1 Sulphuri/cnts, sulphuriferous. 

t Su-lplmrine, n. Obs.rare-^. [f. Sulphub 
sb. + -I.VK -. Cf. OF. sulfurin, sulphitriti, I’g. srd- 
furisio.'] Sulphurous. 

1731 UailevvoI. II, of orpertainingto, likeor 

of the quality of sulphur. 

Sulphuring* (sy-lfarig), vbL sb. [f. Sulphuu ' 
sb. or z/, +-INGI.] 

i l. The action of dipping in sulphur. Ohs, rare~^. 
1648 Hexham 11, Ecn besol^cr/n^c, A Sulphering, or a 
Dipping in brim-stone. 

2 . Exposure to the fumes arising from burning 

sulphur, to produce whiteness in fabrics, to prevent | 
fermentation in casks, to disinfect, etc. | 

x8oo tr. Ln^anse's Chem. II. 273 Sulphuring serves to | 
give to silk destined for white stuffs, as well as to woollen ‘ 
cloth, the highest degree of whiteness to be obtained. 1830 | 
M. Donovas Dorn. Econ, I. 2S1 Whatever care i.s taken in I 
the racking of wines, they will again ferment, unless they ' 
undergo the operation of sulphuring. 1858 Hoblyn Diet, i 
Terms Med. (ed. 8), Suiphuralion, Sulphxtrvtg^^ the sub- 
jeciion of woollen and other articles to the fumes of burn- ' 
ing sulphur, or sulphurous add, for decolouring or bleach- 
ing purpo'cs. x86o O'Keill Chem, Calico Print, 63 ' 1 ‘he 
effect of sulphuring upon woollen goods is not simply that 
of whitening, it gives also lustre and brilliancy, 1885 Hu.m- ' 
MEL Dyeing Textile Eal/rics 112 Gas Bleaching, Storing, 
or Sulphuring. ' 

3 . The sprinkling of plants with flowers of sul- | 

phur to i)revent or destroy mildew. 1 

1891 Daily News 28 July 6/6 The only thing which ' 
planters have to all appearance to fear is mould, judging 
from the free application of the process of sulphuring. I 

4 . (See quot.) 

i88o J. Lomas Alkali Trade 57 The bite noire of sul- 
phuric acid making is ‘ sulphuring or ‘subliming ’. This 
IS caussd by the admission of an insufficient amount of air 
below the grates of the burners, free sulphur being sublimed , 
and carried forward into the chambers, vhere it floats upon . 
the surface of the acid. 

6. attrib, | 

1839 Ure Diet, Arts Sulphuring-rooms are sometimes 
constructed upon a great scale. 1851 Catat, Great Exhib. 

VI. 1 . Sulphuring apparatus. x86o^ O'Neill Chem. | 

Calico Print, 64 A sulphuring stove was in constant work 
within fifiy yards of it. 1875 Eneycl, Brit. III. 822/2 Thom's 1 
sulphuring process [of bleaching woolj. I 

tSulpiniTioilSia. Obs. Also 5 sulphuryose, 1 
6 sulph-, sulfurius, 8 aulphrious. [ad, OF. j 
sitlphus-Uux or L. *sulphuri 5 ssis ; see Suu’HUB sb. , 
and -lous.] = SuLi'Hur.Eous, Suli’Hubous. | 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vin. %'ii. in Aslim. (1652) 172 [ 
[That] hy.s fatnys sulphuryose Be mynyshyd in hym whych | 
ys infectuose. c 1550 Rolland Crt. Nenus i. 833 Ouirset 
with, slicht sulphurious, And suddaut mort, 1560 — Seven 
Sa^es 38 O suitell Serpent sulphurius. 1599 B. Jossos Ev, 
Man out 0/ Hum, v, iii. (Qo. 1600), Spare no sulphurious i 
\ed, x6i6 sulphurous] jeaat that may come out of that swealie \ 
Forge of thine. x62x Burtox Anai. Mel. i. iii. 111. 1.268 At 
Lypara and those sulpburious Isles. 1627 H. Burton Bait- I 
ing Pope's Bull 13 That Canon of Trent, which dischargelh < 
a sulphurious Anathema against the doctrine. X63X Gouge 
God's Arrows 1. § 23. 30 Even on a sudden was that faire 
skie turned into a sulphurious and most dismall skie. 1683 
Digby's Chym. Seer. 46 Filter and evaporate, and you shall 
have a Sulphurious Salt. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 r P. 
235 ITirough kindled Fires from sulphurious Caverns. 1701 
Warwick Jl/r/w.C/zaf. f, 18 A sulphurious vapour flew from 
an unadvised mouth of hlr. Clement Cooke. 1727 W. Ma- 
THER Yng. ^Mans Comp. 390 A remarkable Well, which 
being emptied, there presently breaks out a Sulpiirious Va- 
pour. 

Hence f SalphnTiously adv. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 31 Aden is seated low, 
sulpnuriously \ed. 1677 sulphureoxisiy] shaded by a high 
barren Mountatne; whose brazen front scorching the mi.ser- 
able Towne, yeelds a perfect character of Turkish basenesse. 
SulpllUrity(s2?lflu»Titi). rare, [f. SuLVHUn 
+ -ITY.] Sulphuroitsness. Pits Snlplmrity., Satan. 
1650 Ashmole tr. A. Dee's Ease, Chem, in Chp'm. Collect. 
ii. 22 Fire extracts that which exists in the interiours of 1 
things, and feed.s on the sulphurity [orig. sulphurcitaiem] j 
of them. 1915 Spectatorji\ Aug. 213/1 His Sulphurity stirs ' 
supine mankind into fruitful hustling. j 

Sulphurize (sp-lfiuraiz), V. [a. F. sulfiiriser i 
(Lavoisier, 1789): see Sulphur and -IZE.] 

1 . irans. To cause to combine chemically with, 
or to be impregnated by, sulphur ; to convert into 
a sulphur compound. 

1794 [see S ulphurized]. x8is Henry Elem. Chem, (ed. 7) 

I. 314 Sulphurized alcohol. 1870 Eng. Meek, 4 Mar. 
597/2 Re-agenls, either oxidising or sulphurising. 1873 
Havnk in Tristram Moab 397 Some stumps [of palm-trees] 
remain not petrified, but, if 1 may be allowed the expression, 
‘sulphurised*. X892 Photogr. Ann. II, 173 To further 
sulphurise bitumen^ M. Valenta di:^solves_ 10 grammes of 
sulphur. , in a suffici'ent quantity of bisulphide of carbon. 

2 . To treat or dress with sulphur ; to vulcanize 
(rubber). 

1846 Mcch. Mag. 4 July 2/2 Gutta percha either sulphur- 
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ised or unsulphuriscd. 1901 Lancet 26 Jan. 252/1 Sulphur- 
ised catgut. 

3 , To fumigate with burning sulphur. 

1856 Morton Cycl, Agric, I. 466/2 Sulphurizing. — The 
common process by which fermentation is checked . . is 
called sulphuring or stumming. 286B Chambers' Eneycl. X. 
222/1 Sulphurising is a process which is especially applied to 
sweet white wines. 1883 Haloanc Workshop Ree. Ser. it. 
205/2 I.arge commercial packages . . cannot efficiently be 
sulphurized without .. spreading out the contents. Ibid.^ 
Tightly-closed sulphurizing chambers. 

'Hence Sulphurized ///. a. sulphurized 
hydrogengets = snlphurelted hydrogen), Sulphur- 
izing vbl, sb. and ppU a, (see quots. .above) ; Sul- 
phuriza’tlon, tlie action of sulphurizing. 

1794 Pf.arson in Phil. Trans, LXXXIV. 395 The smell of 
sulphurized hydrogen gaz, (hepaticair), 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min. (cd. 2) II. 455 These (expedients) were Torrefaclion, 
Sulphurization. ^ 1852 Erasers hlag, XLVI. 502 Finally 
came vulcanization— Le. sulphurization. 1883 J. Ellis in 
Nat, Temp, Advocate Sept., Preserved from fermentalion 
..by sulphurization. 

Sulphurous (sM’Ifiiiros, 7 U Chem. use srlfiuo- 
ros), a. Also 6 sulpherus, -urus, 6-7 -erous, 7 
flulforous, 7“S sulphurous, 7, 9 (^..S*.) siilfurous, 
[ad. L. sulphurosus (whence OK. sulphurcuXy from 
14th cent.), or f. Sulphur sb. + -ous. In sense 5 ad. 
mod.K. sulfurcttx {^Nomencl, Chimique^ 1787).] 

1 . = Sulphureous i. 

XS30 Palscr. 326/2 Sulpherus, of the nature of hrimston, 
sufpimretix, 1582 Stanyhursi- PEneis 11. (Arb.) 66 Eech 
path was fttlsoom with sent of sulpliurus orpyn. z6i2 
Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 221 Agxta vitx is the 
Sulphurous part of Wine. 1635 Swan Spec, Mundi v, § 2 
(1643) Lightning .. comeih from sulfurous and other 
poysonous metallick substances. x686 Land. Gaz. No. 2163 h 
Fire-balls^ and other Sulphurous Fire-works. 1825 Scott 
Talism. 1, The slimy and sulphurous substance called 
naphtha. 1872 Crookes tr. If'qgncPs liandbk. Chem, 
Techno). 257 Alum-shale or schist is a sulphurous iron 
pyrites. 18*79 Farrar Si, Paul (1883) 484 Amid the sul- 
phurous storm, she gazed back on the voluptuous ease of 
the City of the Plain. 

b. = SULl'HUltEOUS I b. 

18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art II. 489 The waters 
called sulphurous, contain sulphuretted hydrogen. 1856 
Pace Adv. TexLbk. Gcot. iii. 34 Sulphurous miid-springs. 

2 . «= SULPHUItKOUS 2 . 

1607 Dhkkf.r Knt.''s Conjur. v. G iij. A Sulphurous stench. 
1625 tr. Camden's Hist, EUz. 11, 420 The lie of Folgo, which 
ensteth out sulphurous \ed, 1630 sulphury] flames. 16S3 
'I’ryon U'ayio Health 68 The sulpherous moist Vapour.", 
which areof a fierce and sharp Nature are evaporated. 1748 
Anson's I’oy. i. x, 104 A strong sulphurous stench. *868 
Miss Bkaddon Dead-sea Fruit it. 1 , 28 The sulphurous 
odours of a brickfield. 

b. AjipUed to thunder and lightning {potH)^ 
t hence to thundery or sultry weather. Also occas. 
volcanic. Cf. Sulphureous 2 b, 

1603 ^\\KV.s.^Mcas. /or M, 11. u. 125 Merciful! heauen, 
Thou rather with thy sharpe and sulpherous bolt Splits the 
..gnarled Oke, Then the soft Mertill. x6xo — Temp. x. ii. 
204 Cracks Of sulphurous roaring. 1634 Sm T. Herbert 
Trav. 7 The weather was very sulphurous and raging hot. 
x66o Hickcrincill y^w<z/Va (1661)4 , 1 have found the Aire 
as sulferou.s and hot in England. .as In the hottest seasons 
at lamaica. 1667 Milton P. L.i. 171 The Sulphurous Hail 
Shot after us in storm. x8x7 Shelley Kcv. Islaxn ii. xiv, A 
sulphurous bill. xSzo Wordsw. San Salvador 5 Sink (If 
thou must) as iieretofore, To sulphurous bolts a sacrifice. 

0. Of or belonging to (the smoke ofj gunpowder. 
x62o Deicker Dreame 6 The Canons Sulphurous thunder- 
ing. 1622 pRAT'TON Poly-olb, xxix. 264 When Edenbrough 
and Lceth, into the air were blown With powder’s sulphur- 
ous .smoke, x 8 oi CKtwiiXixJL llohetilinden 24 Where furious 
Frank and fiery Hun Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 
x8i6 Byron Siege of Corinth xxix, From every crevice 
comes the shot ; From every shatter’d window pour The 
volleys of tlie sulphurous shower. 

3 . allusively fig. a. Pertaining to sulphur or 
brimstone ns an adjunct of hell or the infernal 
regions ; hellish, satanic. Also, pertaining to or 
dealing with hell-fire. 

x6o2 Skaks. Ilam.i. v. 3 When I to sulphurous and tor- 
menting Flames Must render vp my selfc. 2605 — • Leariw 
vi. 130 There’s hell, there’s darkenes, there is the sulphurous 
pit. 1683 Creech tr. Lucretius iii. 26 No Hell, no sulphur- 
ous Lakes. x8ia Shelley Devils Walk 238 His sulplmrous 
Majesty. 1816 Southey Poet's Pilgr. i. i, 4 Like Satan 
rising from the sulphurous flood. x886 H, W. Beecher in 
Christ. lYorld Pulpit XXIX. 76/1 Their hands {sc. pirates’] 
are red with blood j their hearts arc sulphurous. X903 J, C. 
Smith fFfl//am26ThcsuIphuroustheology of the North 
of Scotland. 

b. In immaterial sense : Fiery, lieated. 
x6xx B. JoNSON Catiline iii. G3, She ha’s a sulphurous 
spirit, and will take Ligbtat a sparke. a x6»8 Sir J, Beau- 
MONT Agst, Abused Loz>e 87 And with a pandar’s sulph ’rous 
breath inflam’d. Became a meteor, for destruction fram’d. 
1650 Hubbcrt Pill Formality x 38 Quenching lus sulphurous 
lust in dirty puddles. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x. ii. II. 
583 Due dc Rohan rose, in a sulphurous frame of mind, 
j c. Of language, expression : Characterized by 
1 iicat ; in recent use, blasphemous, profane. 

1 (x6x6: see SuLVHURious quou 2590.1 xBzS Carlyle 

j (*857) 1,78 And soon through manyother sulphurous pages, 
j x 36 s Holland yVT/.tiL 69 Thesulphuroussatire which 
j he points with such deadly fire at the very Society which 
I makes him fashionable. 2879 Sulphurously]. x^7 
j C. Morlev Stzid. Board Schools 3 He used strong language 
[ . .sulphurous words, and the very biggc.st D’s, I was assured, 
j 4 . — SULi’HUREOUS 4. Also aJvb. 

' 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 11. T-iii, Burning sulphurous-blue, 


..it still shines. X899 W. T, Greene Cage-Birds 50 The 
Sulphurous Finch. 1908 Daily Chron, 27 June 6/5 Her 
dress of sulphurous green cloth. 

5 . Chem, Designating compounds in which sulphur 
is present in a larger proportion than in sulphuric 
compounds. Sulphurous acid : {a) more full)*, 
sulphurous acid gas {’\air)y an old name for 
sulphur dioxide ; \b) the acid (HgSOa) resulting 
from the combination of sulphur dioxide with water. 
Sulphurous oxide or anhydride : sulphur dioxide, 
SO2, a transparent colourless gas with a pungent 
and suffocating smell, obtained by burning sulphur 
in dry air or oxygen. Hence, designating com- 
jiounds derived from sulphurous acid, as sulphurous 
chlondCy ether, 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elctn. Chem, Pref. p. xxviii, 
The sulphurous combinatlous. ibid. 223 The sulphurous 
acid is formed by the union of oxygen with sulphur by a 
lesser degree of oxygenation than the sulphuric acid. 18x2 
Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. Wks. 1S40 IV. 25 Sulphurous 
acid air, 2823 Faraday Exp. Res. xx. 89 Mercury, and 
concentrated sulphuric acid were scaled up in a bent tube 
and.. heat was carefully applied. Sulphurous acid gas was 
produced where the heat acted. 1848 Fownes Man. Elem, 
CV/rz//. (ed. 2) 392 Sulphurous ether; AeOjSOj. x868Watis 
Diet. Chon. V, 540 Sulphurous Oxide, or Sulphurous An- 
hydride, SO*. //'/Vf. 542 Sulphurous Chloride, SOCK Chloride 
of Thionyl. Sulphurous Chloraldehyde. 1897 H. Alder- 
smith /v///^t'<?;;/r(cd.4) 285 Sulphurous acid, .is an excellent 
parasiticide. 

Hence Su’lphtirously adv.^ in a sulphurous 
manner ; csp. with ‘ suljihurous * language. 

1879 Frances H. hvpNu.ir //azvorth'sll. vii. 81 Haworth 
stopped him by swearing again, something more sulphur- 
ously than before. 1891 Farrar Darkness <S- Dawn IL 218 
The morning dawned siilphuruusb' hot. 2897 Anni: Pace 
Afternoon Ride 73 Dr. Biowne sulphurously insisting on 
lib wife receiving ibis * lady ’ with cordiality. 

t Sulphur vif, vive. Obs. [a. OF. sou{l)fre 
vif\ see Sulphuu sb. and = next. 

CX400 Maundlv. (Uoxb.l vii, 25 pe pieste. lays herapon 
diuerse spiceries and sulpbure viue \cd. 2839, v. 48 Sulphur 
vif]- 147* Un'Ltv Comp. Alch. iv. vi in Aslim, (1652) 145 
Mercury and Sulpbure vive, 2540 tr. Vigo's L}t, Pr'act, 
A vhj b, Take a quantytie of Sulpner vyfe. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 556 ’I he sulphur-vif is digged out of the mine such 
as we see, that is to say, transp.irent cleerc, and greenish. 
2683 Digby's Chp/n. Seer. 5 Sulphur-vive, which is clear and 
transparent in pieces. 

II Sulphur vivum (svlfaj vai-vrm). [L., = 
living sulphur.] Native or virgin sulphur; also, in 
a fused, ])artly jjurified form (see quot. 185.5). 

1651 French Distill. Iii. ^ Take of Sulphur vivum as 
much as you please. 2728 Chambers Cycl, Sulphur^ 
Sulphur Vivum is thus called, as being such as it is taken 
Out of the Mine, 2855 J. Scon-uuN in Orr's Circ, Sci.^ Elevu 
Chem. 337 Tile first rough process of purification consists in 
exposing the sulpliureous materials to a temperature above 
the fusing yoint of sulphur. . . The fused sulphur, brought to 
this condition, is poured off and allowed to consolidate. It 
is still far from pure, and is known in commerce under the 
n.ime of sulphur vivum. 

Snlphurwort (scdfoiwf'it). [f. Sulphub sb. 
+ WoKT. Cf. G. scbwefchvurs.l An umbelli- 
ferous jrlant, Peucedanmn officinale, having pale- 
yellow flowers ; hog’s fennel. 

Marsh Sulphurworl, P, palxistre. 

2578 Lvie Dodoens 298 Of Horeslrange or Snlphurwort. 
1597 Gerakde Herbal 11. ccccx. 896 Sulnhurwoort or Hogs 
Fennell, bath a stiffe and liard stalke full of knees or knots. 
2627 May Lucan ix. 1049 Sicilian Thapsos burn'd ivitb 
Sulphurworl. 1777 Jacob Cal. Plants 83. 1858 Irvine 
Illustr. Handbk, Brit, Plants 596. 1906 Lssc.v Rev. XV. 
The I arc sulphur- wort . . is still abundant at Landcrinere. 

Sulphury (spAfari), a. Also 6 sulfery, sul- 
phorle, 6-7 Bulphurie, sulph’ry, 7 sulfrie, 
Bulphory, 7, 9 (f/..?.) snlfury. [f. Sulphub 
-f-Y.] 

1 . Consisting of, containing, or impregnated with 
sulphur; = SuLi-Hunous 1. 

1580 Fiiampton Dial, Vren StecU 154 The yron hath 
more force, bycause it is not cleane of the sulpherie jiarles. 
26x2 Dkaxton Poly-olb. ill. 200 That Baihonian Spring, 
Which from the .sulphury mines her med'cinal force doth 
bring. 2683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. fi6S6) 34 The gro.ss Sul- 
plmry oars. x686 Goad Cclesi. Bodies iii. il. 429 Planetary 
Warmth., may stir the Nitrous Spirit, as well as enflame the 
Sulfury Particle. 2799 (see Sulitiur 4bl. 2862 Geikie 
Edivard Forbes x, 289 The Statice clu^te^td along the 
banks of a sulphury jx>ol. 2892 Daily News 23 Sept. 3/2 
Sulphury iron. 

2 . = Sulphureous 2. 

26x4 Gorges Zhcaw VH. 267 The sulfrie atrerusi.'smurdring 
Steele. 1630 [j^ee Sulrhurous a. 2, quot. 1625]. 2607 Drvden 
AEncid iv. S55 Dido shall come, in a black Sulpn’ry fiaine. 
2812 H, & j. Smith RcJ. Addr,\\\\. 51 Sulphury stench and 
boiling drench. 2823 Phacd Ttoubadour 11. 553 What a 
villanous, odious, sulphury smell ! 

b. =. Sulphurous 2 b. ^ 

c 2621 Chapman Iliad xiii. 225 A fierie Meteor, with which, 
loues sulphrie hand Opes lieauen. 0x620 Z. Boyd Zion's 
Flowers {1855) so High mountains, .have.. shops for sulphr’y 
thunder. 264B J. Beaumont Psyche xii. xxxvii. wks. 
(Grosart) 11 . 3 Had^ Sicilj' Her Etna lost, this sulphury 
Region Would shew it her in multiplicity. 28x2 Byron Ch. 
Hor. I. xxxviii, Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc. 1854 
B. Taylor Lands Saracen 77 (Cent.), A not, sulphury haze. 

c. Pertaining to gunpowder. 

' 2823 Byron tsiaxui 111. i, The fight was o'er, . .and sulphury 
vapours upward driven Had left the earth, and Imt polluted 
heaven. 2881 Palcrave Vis. Eng. 274 Iron hailing of piti- 
less death from the sulphury smoke. 
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3 , a. =* SuLPHCBOus 3 a. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks.i, X15/1 The 

sulphory Necromanijcke Cookes. 1648 J. Beaumont 
vni. ccxii, His (xc. Ludfer’s] sulphar>* lace. Ibid. x\\ xlvii, 
Mighty Terror stopp’d the suJphur>* rc«d Of their rank 
breath [rr. of the p>eers of heU]. [x7sx Wardurtok Pole's 
Donne Sal. iv. 184 They both call out as if they were 
half stifled by the sulphury air of the place.] 

b. =* Sulphurous 3 b. 

^593 Marlowe &Dekker Lust's Domhiion il v,Sulphurj* 
wrath Having, .cntred into Royall brests: Markhowitburns. 

4. = Sulphureous 4 , 

1900 B. p. Jackson Gloss. Boi. Penns 560/2 Suiphurinus^ 
sulphury* in tint. 1903 xgtk Cent. Dec. 971 Tlie common 
Dutch black and sulphury grapes, 1905 E. Chandler Un- 
veiling of Lhasa xtv, 266 'Phe willows were mostly a sul* 
phury yellow. 

Sulphury! (sr'lfiuril). Chcm. Also -yle. [f. 
SnLPHUB jA. + .tl.] The radical SO,. 

1867 Bloxam Client. 198 SO^CL..It is sometimes called 
chlorosulphuric add.. .It is also known as chloride of sul- 
phuryle. ^ x8So Cleminshaw U'’urls' A lent. The. 199 That 
the substituting >*alueof sulphuryl is twice that of acetyl. 

aitrib. ^ 1869 Roscoe Etem, Chom. 135 Sulphur dioxide 
unites with chlorine to form sulphurj'l chloride, CUSOj. 

Snlphydrate (srlf(h}3i dr«fit), Chem". Also 
aulf-, aulph-hydrate. [f. Sulph- + Hydratr 
after F. sxtljhydrale^ A salt of salphydric acid or 
hydrogen sniphide ; a componnd of a metallic atom 
or radical with the group SH ; a hydrosnlphide. 

1852 tr. Regnault's Elem. Chem. II. 539 Sulfbydrate of 
sulphide of potassium KS, HS. 1859 Mayne Ex'Ios. Lex. 
2226/2 Sulphhydrate^ term for a genus ofsalts resultingfrom 
the combination of hj'dric sulphide with sulphobases. x868 
Fenvnes' EUm. Chem. (ed. 10) 223 .Mkaline sulph-hj-drates. 
x88i Aihenseitm 29 Jan. i6g/i Su!ph3*drate of Potassium. 

Snlphydric (s»lf(h)3i*drik), a. Chem. Also 
snlf-, sulph-hydric. [f. Sulph- + Htdbic, after F. 
sulfhydriqtte.l s= Sulphuretted. Sulfhydric add 
{gas) : hydrogen sulphide, sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Sulphydric elher c^ol. 1852). 

1838 Pros. Amer, Philos. Soc. I. 84 Sulph5'dric add pro- 
duced aslightdiscoloratiom 1842 Civil Eng. ^ Arch. Jm!. 
V. x37/2Hehad succeeded in depriving gas. .ofitsa^nmonia 
and its sulph-hydric acid. 1852 tr. RegnanlCs EUtn. Chem. 
ir. 538 Sulfhydric Ether C4H5S..is prepared bypassing 
chlorohydric ether through an alcoholic solution ot mono- 
si^hide of potassium. 

Sulpliydryl(s»lf(h)3i*dril). Chem. [f.SuLPHT- 
DRic-f-YL.] The radical SH. 

1901 DORt.A.ND Med. Diet. 633/1. 

Sul^liciau (si>lpi*Jian), sb. (a.) Meet, [ad, F. 
Sidpiae/tj f. (Si.) Suffice (seedef,).] Oneo! a con- 
gregation of secular priests founded in Paris in 
1642 by the Abbe Olier, priest of the parish of St. 
Snlpice, mainly for the training of candidates for 
holy orders; as<K^*., belongingto this congregation. 

1786 tr. Dulaitrc's Pegonolo^a'g.vCx. noUt The Sulpidans 
alone have withstood this fashion M^ltb a laudable resolution. 
x8^ NmvMAN Dific. Anglic, l. x. (xSqx) I. 322 A school of 
opinion.. withstood by the Society of Jesus and the Sul- 

f icians. Month Nov. 3x2 The Sidpician seminary-at 
s«y. X904 Jan. 2S9 A text-book written by a oul- 

pician and published under the imprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of New York, 

Sulse : see Surr note. 

SuItau (sD'ltan), sh. Also 6 soltaua, 6-1 
soltan, snltane^ 7 soultan, sultain(e, sulthan, 
S-psultaun. [a. F. sultan (from i6th c.) or ad. 
med.L. sultdims, ad. Arab, suUdn king, 

sovereign, queen, power, dominion ; cf. xned.Gr. 
aov\ravoSf Pr., Sp. sultan. It. sultana, Pg, suUdo. 
See also the doublet Sold.vx,] 

L The sovereign or chief ruler of a Mohammedan 
country; in recent times, spec, the sovereign of 
Turkey. Also formerly, a prince or king’s sou, a 
high officer. 

X 5 SS Eden Decades (Arb ) 63 marg.. The Soltane oj Alcayr 
in Egypte, Ibid. 329 Amonge the Tartars, ..Chan, signifleih 
a kynge, Soltan. the soonne of a kjmgc. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. 11. i. 26 A Persian Prince That won three fields of 
Sultan Solymaa. 16x7 Morvso.v I tin. j. 66 Vpoa that side 
the Sultan of the Turkes incamped. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 36 Most of (the Mogul of Surat’s] Sultans and Cap- 
taines are by birth Persians. 1667 Miltos P . L. xi. 39s 
■\Vhcre The Persian in Ecbatan sate,.. or the Sultan in 
Bizanceu 2703 Lend. Gac. No. 304 ^A Sultan Mahomet, 
eldest Son of the Grand SIgnior. 1765 Blackstoke pr/rw. i. 
vii.260 InTurkey, where ever>' thing is cente^ in the sultan 
or his ministers. 2844 H. H. Wilson Bril. India 1 . 
Among these chiefs, one of the most powerful was the bulmn 
of Yodhyakarta. 1884 Pall ^lall Gaz. 29 Feb, 1/2 The 
Sultan of Turkey is the best hated man throughout his 
dominions. 

b. Taken as a type of magnificence ; also allrtb. 
1864 Alungkam Lrtsvrer.ee Bloomf ell xW. 64S The billov-w 
hills, cloud-shadow’d, roll'd Like spotted sultan-serpent, fmd 
on fold. 190X IFeslm, Gaz. x6 Dec. tx/x Tcnn}'son. .smd be 
considered Norfolk turkej*s the s*ery Sultans of their breed. 

C. Used with allusion to an Eastern rulers 
harem ; also allrib. 

1872 Coues .V. Amer. Birds 229 The sultan of the dung- 
hill with hx3 disciplined harem. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eel. vn. 

7 Our sultan goat (L. virgregis ipse caper\. 

2 . An absolute ruler ; gen. a despot, tyrant. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche viir. ccxii. The rour6d Grot its 
awful Sultan fxr. Lucifer] knew. 1662 Winstanlev Loyal 
Marljrvl. (1^5) 38 Their Sulten Cromwell. 2719 Yousc 
Reverge lu i. Love reigns a saltan with unrival’d sway. 


x^8 Thackeray Fan. Pair xx, He would be generous- 
rnmd^, Sultan as he wastand raise up this kneeling Esther. 
xSsslESNYsoNAAiHtf I. XX. i, The Sultan, as we name him. 
d. (ong. *}■ suilan('s) flower.) Either of two species 
of sweet-scented annuals, brought originally from 
the East, usually distinguished as the purple or 
white sweet sultan, Cenlattrea (Amherboa) nios^ 
chaia, and the yellow (sweet) sultan, C. i^A.) sua~ 
veolens. 

Parkinson Parad. 327 Cj-anus fioridus Turcicus, 
The Sultans flower. x 683 Holme Armoury it. iv. 64/2 The 
Sultans flower is purple, and the Thruine almost white. 
X 7 S 3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., App.. Sutian-flerzver, a name 
sometimes used for the cyanus, or blue bottle. 

1664 Es-elyn Kat. Horl. June 69 Flowers, in Prime, or 
yet lasting, . .Sultans. X73t Miller Diet. s.v, Cyanus, 

'The yellow s\^*eet Sultan. 1786 Abercrombie Card. Assisi. 

X 16 Many different sorts [of annuals] : such as . .sweet sultan. 
x87X Morris in Mackail Life (1899) I. 238 Ibose sweet 
sultans are run very much to leaf. 

4 . A small white-crested species of domestic 
fowl, originally brought from Turkey. Also attrib. 

2835 Poultry Chron. II. 526 Sultan Cockerel and Two 
Pullets quite new, 188$ Ettcycl. Brit. XIX. 645/2. 

5 . In full sultan hen, etc. (F. poule siiltane) ; =5 
Sultana 6 . 

2882 * OuiDA * Maremtna 1 . 149 The innumerable pools and 
streams.. which are.. known only to the sultan-hen and the 
wild duck. 1884 Coues A 1 Amer. Birds 675 lonomis, Sul- 
tan Gallinules. 

6. allrih. and Comb., as sultan-like adj. and ad v. ; 
aultan-bird (see quot.); sultan pink, red, a rich 
dnll pink, red; f snltan(’s) flower (see 3). (See 
also senses above.) 

2859 A.H. Evans ^/nif539/*4zrwxroaybeglossj*gTeenish- 
black and yellow,as in the *Snltan-bird {P. sultanrztsX 2697 
H. St. John To Dryden in Dts Firg., So, *Sultan-Hl:e in 
5*our Seraglio stand. 2822 Scott /*/ rrt/rxxxix, Anarrogant 
pretrader to the favour of the sisters of Burgh- Westra, who 
only hesitated, sultan-like, on whom he should bestow the 
handkerchief 2837 Lett.fr. Madras (1843) 48 turbaned 
sultan-like creature. 2899 Daily Nesvs 2t Oct. 7/7 Some 
such colour as *Su!tan pmk or tapestry blue. Mod. Advt. 
The World's Classics.. Published in..*Sultan-red Leather. 

Hence SuTtan intr., to rule as a sultan, play 
the despot, tjTannize. 

i 836 Burton Arab. bits. (abr. ed.) III. 409 Here Janshah 
abode. Suhaniog over them fora j-earand a half. 

Sultan, variant of Sultane Obs- 
Sultana (sultana). Also 7 snltanna, 9 mil- 
tanab ; pi. 7 sultanaes, 7-S -a’s. [a. It. (Sp., 
Pg.) sttJiana fern, of sr/ltano Sultan.] 

Il The wife (or a concubine) of a sultan ; also, 
the queen-mother or some other woman of a snltan’s 
family. 

258^ T. Washington tr. PiAtolay's Voy. n. x>Tii. 52 The 
Sarail of Sultana, wife to the great Turke. 2599 Dallam 
in Early Fey. Levant (Haklujt Soc.) 60 One bpure after 
him fxr. the Grand Stnj^r] came the Sultana bis mother. 

Pilgrims II.ix.xv. § i. 2582 The Queene,the 
other Sultanaes, and all the Km^ M-omen. 2686 Lend. Caz. 
No.eioS/r TheGrandSignioroflcisaHhisTreasuretobeera- 
ployed in the War. ‘The Sultana 4cx» Purses, of 500 Crowns 
each. 273s Somerville Chase 11. 509 The bright Sultanas 
of hisCourtAppear. x736Cir/i//.A/<iy. VI.467/1 ASuUana, j 
inclosed in a Seraglio, shall go>*ero the whole Ottoman Em- | 
pire. 1822 Bvro.v vj, Ixxxix, Rose the sultana from a , 

bed of splendour. 1879 Farrar.S"A/’<x7//(i883)23x Hadnot 
Hadassah been a sultana in the seraglio of Xerxes? i 

b. Iransf. and flg. j 

1838 Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 232 Took my place in the ‘ 
front of Nell’s bo.x, between two very pretty sultanas she 
had provided for me, Georgiana O’Kelly and Miss Burne. j 
2848 Thackeray Fan. Pair xlvui. The elderly sultanas of 
our Vanity Faur. 2850 —/V'/x/fowz/tr Wi, Il was hard.. that } 
the matron should be depos^ to give place to such a Sultana. < 
1864 Rawunson Anc. Mon., Assyria Wi. II. 16S The I 
monarch and bis sultana. ! 

2 . A mistress, concubine. i 

1702 Farqukak Twin-Ris'als v. i, I’ll visit sny Sultana in 
stale. 2796 Charlotte Smith Marchmout I. 78 A person 

who in youth only was superior to his reigningSuIiana. iBx8 

Scott Hrt. Midi. xxW, The favourite sultana of the last 
Laird, as scandal went— the housekeeper of the present. 
1835 Molloy Royalty Restored II. 83 Her card tables were 
thronged by courtiers eager to squander large sums for the 
honour of plaj-ing with the r«gmng sultana. I 

fig. 18x3 Byron Giaour 22 The Rose,. .Sultana of the ; 
Nightingale. 2826 Disraeu Fir. Grey ill. vi, Shine on, i 
(bright moon) sultana of the soul ! | 

+ 3 . = SULTANIN. Obs. rare~**. f 

2656 Blount Clossogr,, Suttanin.ox Sultana, a Turkish | 
coin of gold w'orth about Seven shillings six pence. I 

1 4 . »= Sultane 3. Obs. I 

a 2693 UrrntharCs Resbclais lit. xlvi. Those great Ladies . 
..with their Flandan, Top-knots and Sultana’s, 1693 ' 
SouTHERSE MaiiCs last Prayer i\. kilt] wou’d as ill become ; 
me, as a Sultana does a fat body. ^ 

+ 5 . A Turkish war-vessel. (Cf. Sultane 4.) ’ 

2728 Chambers Cyel. s.v.. Sultana is also a Turkish 
VesseL 1733 Bcdcell Bee I. 74 The Grand Seignior is 
equipping a Squadron of Ten Sultana’s. 2738 Genii. Mag. 
Yin. 267/31116 Fleet forthe ElackSea will be reinforc’d by 
reveral Sultanas. [28x0 Naval Chron. XXIV. 377 The term 
Sultana is a nonentitj'.J 

6. Any bird belonging to either of the genera Por- 
phyria and lonomis, found chiefly in the • Indies, . 
souEhera U.S.A., and Australia ; the purple galli- 
nule or potphyrio. Also altrib. ' 

2837 Partington's Brit. Cycl., Nat, Mist. 11 . 609/2 S ultana 
Hen {pallinuta porphyrio). 1840 Cttviers Antm. htngd. , 


SUIiTAKESS. 

I 749 ^e Common Sultana {Fuliea porphyria^ Lin-),a beautl- 
o- species. 2870 Gillmore tr. FigvlePs Reptiles ti- 

\ Btrdsstyj The Hj-acinthine Gallinule,. or Sultana Fowl, is 
..anexaggerationofthe Water Hen. 2873 Domett 
XIV. IV, Black Sultana-birds. 

j 7. In full sultana raisin : A kind of small seed- 
j less raisin produced in the neighbourhood of 
I SmjTua. 

I *842 Cjv/. XIX. 274/1 Muscatels, blooms, sultana**, 

\ raisms of the sun, and lexias. 1873 Punch 27 Dec. 262/t 
' forwmeat Wls, plovers' eggs, and Sultana raisins. 

' 1^5 Ef^ycl. Bnt. XX. 258/2 Saltana seedless raisins are 
^ the produce of a small variety of yellow grape. 

8 A confection of sugar. 

[2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sullane (Fr.),. .among Confec- 
tioners, a kind of Sugar-work made of Eggs, Powder-sucar, 

, and fine Flower.) 2862 Frakcatelli Royal Erg. fy For. 
Confect. 282 A Sultana made of Spun Sugar in the form of a 
Summer Bower. 

0 . (See quot) 

2875 Stainer & Barrett D/cA /Ifw. Terms, Sultana, ss 
\Tohn with strings of wire in pairs,' like the cither or cittern. 
It u*as similar to the Streickzither. 

10. attrib. and Comb . ; snltana mother, the 
mother of the reigning sultan ; sultana queen, 
the favourite concubine of a sultan; hence, a 
favourite mistress ; also flg. (See also 6 and 7 .) 
1693 Lend. Gaz. No. 3088/2 Who was advanced to that 
^ Station by the Interest of the *Sultana Mother. 2753 Han- 
way Trar. (2762) II. .xiii. viL 326 Ihe greatest part, .he sent 
I to the sultan, the sultana mother, and the kislar ago. 266B 
Dryden Secret Love xii. i, You are my*Sultana ()ueen, the 
J rest are but in the^ nature of your Slaves. 1843 Disraeu 
Sybil V. i, The victim of sauntering, bis sultana queen. 
Hence Snltamaslilp, the position of a sultana. 
2^7 James R vssell vi, * Verj* well, then,* he rejoined, \sith 
a bitter sneer, ‘ yon will soon be one of a harem ! I wish 
you joy of your sultanaship !’ 

Sutanate (sr-It5nait). [f. ScLTAy sf. + -ate^. 
Cf. F. suilanati\ 

L A stale or conntr)' subject to a saltan ; the 
territory ruled over by a sultan. 

2B79 A. R. Wallace Australasia xvii. 337 The inde- 
pendent sultanate of Achin. _ x8So K. Johnston Loud. 
Geogr. M2 The island of Zanribar, which forms a central 
point of the Snltanafe. 

2. The office or power of a sultan. 
iS^ Pall Mall Gaz. 29 Dec.1/1 The shadowof the Sultan- 
ate is not favourable to the growth of capable successors. 
2896 Marq. Salisbury in Times 20 Nov. 5/1 Through the 
clianne) of the Sultanate. 

+ Sultane. Obs. Also 7 sultaiji(e, 7-S sultan, 
[ad. F. sultane (Cotgr., 1611), fern, of sultan (see 
Sultan). Cf. Sultana.] 

1. = Sultana i. 

2660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 79 The King, .gave 
them great commands in hi'« Army, ..one of them married 
, the Sultane of Bisnegar. 2694 Lend. Gaz, No. 2986/2 The 
Grand Signlor and all the Sultanes coming to the Wedding. 

2. = SULTANIN. 

2622 Jas. I Preclam. cone. Bringing of Cold etc./«fo the 
Realm 14 May, For Sultaines j^ing xxiij. C^arrois, 1. grame 
fine, at least the ounce, lij. 11 vxij.s. viij. d. 1613 1’. ^liLtxs 
tr. Mexia's etc. Treas. Ane. <5- Med. T. I. 768/e A Sultain 
of Gold. 2632 Lithcow Trar'. \Tr. 301 Fiue Sultans of gold 
,, amounting to thirtj* flue shillings sterling. 171^ J. Pnrs 
Acc. Moham. \‘ii. 91 A Sultane, i.e, nine or ten Shilling. 

3 . A rich gown trimmed with bnllons and 
loops, fashionable in the late seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries. 

1689 Lend. Gaz. No. 2498/4 A black Sultan with gold 
buttons and loops. 2690 Evelyn Mund. Mut. 2 Nor demy 
Sultane, Spagnolet, Nor Fringe to sweep the Mall forget. 
2732 Gay Distress'd Wife v. vix. My Lady will travel in her 
Snitane, I suppose. 27^ Charlotte Smith Vug. Philos. I. 

203 Her muslin Sultane. 

4 . A Turkish war-vessel. 

2695 Gaz, No. 3128/2 Two of the Enemies Ships, 

called Sultcutes, were sunk. 2721 Ibid. No. 4940/r All the 
Fleet is return'd.., cxceptsix Sultans and two Gallics re- 
maining with the ^ptain-Basha. 

5 . A sofa, settee. (Cf. Ottohan j^. 2 ) 

1803 Jane Porter Thnddeus xxt-i, 1 shall hare an exense 
to squeeze into the Sullane which is so ‘ happy as to bear 
the weight of Beanforl.’ 

Sultane, obs. form of SvLTAy. 

Snltanesque (srllane*sk), a. [f. Sultan sb. 
-h-ESQUE.] Characteristic of a sultan. 

2862 C. A. Lawrence Barren Honour I. viL 247 After a 
superb and sultanesque fashion. 2872 Retttledge s Er. Bey's 
Ann. 303/2 Hb Sullan-esque proposal [of marriage]. 

Snlt^neSS (srrltan^). Now rare. Also 7 
Bultan(ri)ess 0 . [f. Sultan sb. + -ess 
1. « Sultana i. 

2612 Cotgr., Sultane, ..z Suhznvcsset or soueraigre 
Princesse. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage iii- ix. uo nw.. 

The Letters of the Grc.at Turke to the Qu^e, and of the 
Snltannesse. 2670 Loud. Gaz. lie d^crenees 

between Him and the Sultancss his Mother. 2770 CArt^ in 
Ann. Reg. 114/1 The first and farounte sultanas of the 
Grand Signior. 2837 Hooo Desert-Bom rix, I beggd the 

lurbaa’d Snltaness tne bsue to forbear. 

b. cttrib.i Hultaness moihoT=^ sultaua-nolker. 
iSSs Wheler foum. Greece n. 20S A Royal Mosque, built, 
and endowed by the Snluness-Mother. lyyS Mome Amrr. 

Ccog. II. 475 She is colled asoll saltsasss, thit is to wy 

sultaness-mother. 

•f* 2- - SULTANIN. Obs. 

1645 Howell Tcrelve Treat. (1661) 286 Thty know the 
bo^m of their ser^-itade by pajrog so many Saltantsscs for 
ererj' had. 
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SULTANIC. 

Snltanic (soltw'nik), a. [f. Sultan sb. + -lo.] j 
'Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a sultan ; 
hence, despotic, tyrannical. ,, , , , 

1837 Carlyle Germ. Rom. I. csoB Princess Meiechsala . 
tenninated the long series of the Sultanic progeny. 1847 - 
Blachv. Mag. LXI. 73S The representative of sultanic ; 
dignity. 31878 J. Morlev Stud. Lit. 11891) 301 Those who did j 
not choose to submit to his Sultanic despotism. XS94 Daily ; 
Tel 27 Tan. 3/4 Livingunder conditions of Sultanic luxury. 

tSu-ltanin. Obs. Also 7 sultanina, -een, 
-on^e. [ad. It sultanim, or f. stiUanin (cf. Pg. 
sttllanim), ad. Arab. ! 

former Turkish gold coin valued at about 8r. 

x6i2 Bbebewooo Ziang'. ^ Reitz* ttxv. (1614} 175 Ihe Ma- 
ronites..pay the Turke large tribute: Namely, for cuery 
one aboue 12 yearcs old 17 oultanines by the yeare. 16x7 
Morysos///«. I. 276 In Turkey the gold zechincs of Venice 
are. .preferred euen before their ovvne Sultanoncs of gold. 
1690 Drvden Don Sebastian i. i, He paid ^mc down for her 
upon the nail a thousand golden Sultanins. 1694 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3002/2, 1100 Sultaneens in Gold. X 749 Smol- 
lett Gil Bias V. i. (1782) II. 182 A present of Jewels worth 
two thousand sultanins of gold. 

Snltanism (sp'ltaniz’m). [t Sultan sb. + 
-ISM.] Rule like that of a sultan ; absolute govern- 
ment ; despotism, tyranny. 

2821 New Monthly Mag. II.354 Our admiration ofchivalry j 
and sultanism. 1851 H. Melville xxxiiu i6t That \ 

certain sultanism of his brain^ which had otherwise in a , 
good degree remained unmanifested. 2869 Seeley Rss, ^ 
Loci. (1870) 88 Asiatic sultanism was set up, and all public 
functions fell into the hands of military officials. 2884 — 
Short Hist. Nap. / (1886) ill. § 4. 213 The rising sultanism 
[of Napoleon in 1804]. 

Snltanist (sodtanist). rare. [f. Sultan sb. j 
+ -1ST.] One who rules as a sultan; an absolute ' 
ruler ; a despot, tyrant, autocrat. j 

2659 Quaeries Prop. Ojfficers Armie to Pari. 2 The late 
SuhanLst [Oliver Cromwell], .by the assistance of his Mama- I 
Inkes . . assumed the stile of Protector. 

Snltanize (S 27 *ltan 3 iz), v. rare. [f. Sultan sb. 

+ -IZE.] 1 . intr. To rule as a sultan or despot. 

2772 H. Walpole Lei. to Mann 5 Mar., Fifty grand 
signors have lost their heads for one Charles I., and he 
might have kept his, if he had not suUanised- 
2 . trans. To make sultan-like or despotic. 

2902 Q. Rev. Jan. 73 The orientalised, in this case the 
somewhat sultanised, Englishman. 

Sultanry (si?*ltanri), rare. [f. Sultan rd. 4 - ^ 
-RV,] = Sultanate 2. ' 

2623 Bacou Adv. touching Holy War (1629) 129 The • 
Sultanry of the Mamaluches. 2853 Blackw.Mag. LXXIII. I 
732 'rhc first shaking of the Sultanry. j 

Sultansllip (sc-ltanjip). [Formed as prec. + I 

-SHIP.] ! 

1 - « Sultanate 2. rare. \ 

z 6 t^'PvKCH\s P^rimagetu.ii.tQ^ The Sultanshlp of the 
Chalipha. 2779 Forrest yoy. N. Guinea 218 When he 
resigned the Sultanshlp to his brother. 2832 Examhur 
505/x Pleading for the importation of a Turkish Sultansbip. 

2 . The personality of a sultan; his sultanship, 
applied as a mock-title to a despot or tyrant 
2822 Byrom JiMn VIII. cix, They fell.. Upon his angry 
sultanship. 1859 H- Kin'CSley^. Hamlyn xxvii. The idea 
of his having a rival.. never entered his Sultanship 's h^d, 
1862 Miss '^^.kooou Lady Audley \\\^ If all the divinities 
upwn earth were ranged before him, waiting for his sultan- 
sbip to throw the handkerchief. 

t Sultany. Ohs. Also 7 sultanie, -ee. [ad. 
Arab. snItdnT adj, imperial, sb. kingdom, 

sultanin, f. sultan SULTAN sb. Cf. med.L. 

soUanial\ 

1 . — Sultanate. 

1639 Fuller Holy War ii. xxxv 89 Two great Lords., 
fell oat about the Sultanic or Vicc-ro5*ship of that land. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godt. v. xvi. x8g The four Sidtanles 
of the Turkish dominion, Bagdad, Cssarea, Aleppo, I)a- 
mascus. 2806 G. S. Faber Dies. Prophecies (28x4) I. 355 
l*he Euphratean horsemen of the four Turkish Sultanics. 
i85sM.Bridces Pop. Mod.Hist.zo$ Bajazet., received from 
him a patent of sultany. 

2 . s Sultanin. 

26x2 Brerewood Lang, ff Relig. x. (x6i4> 68 A Sultanic 
for euery poll 16x5 W. Bedwell Arab. Trudg.^ A Sul- 
ianee is a peece of gold of the value of 7*. 1630 R. 

yohnsotPs Ktngd. <5- Counnw. 522 A Sultany is equall to 
the Chechini of Venice, and sixscore Aspers amount to 
a Sultanic. 1674 Jeake Arithm. (1696) 134 At.. Aleppo, 
the Exchange is made by Sultanies of 220 A^ers. 

fSu'lter, xd. Obs. rare-K Tn -ysultre. [f. 
SULTER vl\ A spell of sultry weather ; in quot.^^. 

2667 Waterhouse Narr. Fire in London 126 This l^in 
of Fertility after Englands Sultre of war and dissension. 

f SuTter, v. Obs. Also 6 sowlter, aoulther, 
6-7 sonlter. [Perhaps for '*^swulter^ cogn. with 
Sw ALTER, Swelter.] = Swelter v. 

2582 [see SulteringJ. 1594 Sec. Rep.^ Dr. Fausius vj. 
D 3 b, A place . .sosoultring with bote burning furnaces. 2628 
Cla VELL Recantation 2 6 'llius to be furnish'd then, is iust as 
tho A man should thatchhis dwelUngfaouse with snow, IVhich 
melts, drops, soulters, and consumes a%vay Euen the time 
of one sun-shining day. 2636 Featly Clovis Myst. Ii. 24 
Envy and malice soultred within them, but brake not out into 
an open flame. 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. i. 64 Horse 
and Asses tir’d, and soultred with the heat of the day. 2695 
BLACKMopE/’n Arth. in. 729SouItring within, it [rc. amount] 
casts up Pitchy Smoke, 

Hence *]• SuTterinff ///. a., sweltering, sultry. 

2582 Studusy Seneca’s Hercules tv. 210 Euen now Ap- 


pollocs sowltxing car did fume about my face. IHd. n. 
Chor., Soulthring fyre. 2504 K2, When soultring 

heat the earth's green children spoiles. x6oo Hollasd Livy 
XXXIV, xlvii. 880 Tedious travaile and soultering heat. 2613 
Tacksos Creed i. xxiv, 250 All that valley was suitring 
hotte, and the tops of the niountaines sunke downe. 2628 F. 
Fletcher World Encamp, by Sir F, Drake 12 We felt the 
effects of suitring heat. 

Sulthan, obs. form of Sultan. 

Sultrily (s»*ltrili), adv. [f- SuLTRir a. + -ly 2.] 
With sultry or oppressive heat- 
2855 Brqwking Serenade at Villa 12 Earth turned in her 
sleep with pain, Sultrily suspired for proof. 2856 Miss 
Warner /fiV/ri’/xa/tfwwcxxtv, The daygrew sultrily warm. 

Sultriness (si»*ltrines). [f. Sultry a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being sultry ; sultry 
heat. 

2662 J. Davies U.OUarlus* Voy. Amhass. 8 Yet had they 
then made a fire, never considering the sultriness of the 
weather, 2698 Fr\tr Acc. E. India ip P. 225, I staid here 
till Four in tlic Afternoon to avoid the Souliriness of the 
Weather. 2748 AnsorCs Voy. it. v. 283 An idea of sultriness 
and sufibcaiing warmth. 2823 Bvrom Giaour 300 'Twas 
sweet of yore to see it [sc, the stream] play And chase the 
sultriness of day. liZb Stevenson Kidnapped xx, Some- 
what sleepy with the sultriness of the afternoon. 

Jig. 2837 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. vii, My youth flourished in 
the unwholesome sultriness of a blighted atmosphere. 28^ 
* M. Field ' Brutus Ultor i. v, The sultriness of lust is in 
the air. 

Sultrome, variant form of Sheltron 1 Obs. 
Sultry (sw'ltri), a. Also 6-7 sultrie, 7 soul- 
try, -ie, sowltry, [f. Sulter v. 4- -y. Cf. Swel- 

TERT.] 

1 . Of the weather, the atmosphere, etc.: Oppres- 
sively hot and moist ; sweltering, 

2594 Kvd Cornelia ii. L 133 The spring, Whom Sommers 
pride <with suUrte heatc) pursues. 2602 Shake. Ham. v.ii. 
101 Ham. The winde is Northerly... Mee thinkes it is very 
soultry, and hot for my Complexion. 2672 R. Bohun Wind 
6 $ The complexion of the Air is generally more silent,. in 
Soultnr Weather. 2748 Anson*s Voy. 11. vil 213 We had 
nov/ for several days together close and sultry weather. 
2845 J. Coulter Adv. in Pacific viil. 102 In this valley it 
is much more sultry than on the outside of the hilly range. 
2872 Miss Braddon Fentods Quest i, A warm summer 
evening, with a sultry haze brooding over the level land- 
scape. 

D. Of places, seasons of the year, etc. : Charac- 
terized by such weather. 

2620-6 OuARLEs Feast /or Worms 473 Wks. (Grosart) II. 
13 A sowdtry Summer's euenttde. 2704 Pore Summer 65 
When weary reapers quit the sultry field, 2748 Anson’s 
Voy. II. V. 281 The coast of Brazil is extremely sultry. 2794 
Mrs. Raocliffe Myst, Udolpho xxxii, A b^utiful even- 
ing, that had succeed^ to a sultry day. 2836 W. Irviso 
Astoria II. The rigorous winters and sultry summers. 
286s Park.'ian Huguenots L (1875) 6 They. .pierced the 
t sultry intricades of tropical forests. 

' c. Of the sun, etc. : Producing oppressive beat. 

1 poet. 

j 2697 Drvdf.n /Eneid vti, 309 Such as bom beneath the 
j burning Sky, And suhn^ Sun betwixt the 1 Vopjcks Jye. 
j 1704 Pope Summer 21 The sultry Sirius burns toe thirsty 
1 plains. 2784 CowPER Task vi. 297 Neither mist, Nor 
; freezing sky nor sulto*! checking me. 1804 Campbell 
j Turkish Lady 5 Day her sultry fires bad wasted. 2817 
Moore Lalla liookk^ Nourmanal 50 When Day had hid 
his sultry flame Behind the palms of Baramoule, 

2 . Figurative and allusive uses. 

a. Chiefly poet, (a) Associated ivith oppressive 
heat; characterized by Ibe overpowering heat of 
toil ; hot with toil. 

1637 Milton Lyeidas 28 What time the Gray.fly winds 
her sultry horn. 2682 Southerne Loyal Brother ill. i. You 
were not form'd to run in natures herd, Sultry, and elbow’d 
in the crowd of slaves. 7 xZz^Coli^rivg^ First Adv. Loves 
Ibe sultry hind, .stays his reaping. 2833 Tennyson Palace 
Art 77 The reapers at their sultry toil. 

(^) Characterized by the heat of temper or pas- 
sion; hot with anger or lust. 

2672 Milton Samson 2246 Stalking. .in a sultrie chafe, 
2704 Pope Windsor For. 195 His [sc. Pan's] shorter breath, 
with sultry air. Pants on her neefc. 2784 Cowper Task vi. 
742 The clouds [are] The dust that waits upon his sultry 
march, When sin hath mov’d him, and his wrath is hot. 
2893 F. Adams New Egypt -jZ Sultry and imperious, brutally 
and pettily tyrannical to bis own immediate entourage. 
2893 F. Thompson Poems, Poppy iu. With mouth wide 
a-pout for a sultry kiss. 

b. colloq. or slang, (a) ‘Spicy', ‘smutty*. 

2887 Kipling Tales fr. Hills [iZZZ') 275 Clean-built, care- 
less men in the Army. .told sultry stories till Riley got up 
and left the room. 2900 Westm. Gaz. 30 Jan. 4/3 A comedy 
of exceedingly sultry complexion. 

(fi) Of language; Lurid, ‘sulphurous’. 

2^2 Pall Mall Gaz. 9 Oct. 2/2 Certainly no bishop ever 
heard more sultry or variegated language in his lime. 2900 
Westm. Gaz. 1 Oct. 3/3 She makes the mission ladies’ flesh 
creep, she’s that sultry with 'er tongue. 

(c) ‘ Hot’, ‘warm *, lively, 
j 1899 Conan Doyle Duet xviii, 1 shall make it pretty sultry 

, for you dov^ at Woking. 2905 H. A. Vachell Hi/l iv. 76 
‘ The Caterpillar would have made things very sultry for him. 

c. In book-names of some birds, indicating a 
reddish tinge. 

1783 LKrHAhiGen,Syn.Birds Il.11.45s Sultry Wfarbler]:.. 
The edges of the feathers rufous. 2825 Stephens in Shaw’s 
Gen. Zool. IX. iL 544 Sultry Finch, Fringilla calida.. 
upper parts of the body pale rufous brown. 

Hence SuTtry v. trans.y to make hot. 

1897 F. Thompson Nerjs Poems, Ode Setting Sun x, Cold 


as the new-sprung girlhood of the moon Ere Autumn’s kiss 
sultry her check with flame. 

Sulve, obs. form of Self. 

Sulver, obs. form of Silver a. and sb. 

Sulwe, Sulwines : see Solwe, Solwiness, 
t SU'lgart, a. Sc. Obs. rarer-^. [prob. f. Gaelic 
soilleir bright.] app. Bright, dazzling. 

25x3 Douglas Atneis xii. Prol. 64 Lusty Flora did hyr 
blomis spreid Vnder the feit of Phebus suliart sleid. 
t Sulye. Obs. Forms: a, 5 soilie, 7 soilzie; 
13, 5-6 soul5e, sul5e, 5 suUye, 6 sulze, miil^(i)e. 
[Sc. var. of Soil jAI] Soil, ground ; land, earth. 

a. 2434 St. Andrews Reg. (Bann. Club) 424 To brek stanys 
and away leid thru jie landes. .withoutyn..spillyng of his 
soilie, 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Baron Courts c. 65 § i Gif 
any beast.. be founden within the Lordship, and the soilzie 
of any man. 

2483 Acts Pari. Scot., Jas. Ill (1814) II, 161/2 pe 
ground & sul^e of j^e samyn lands. 2493 Keg. Aberdon. 
(Maitl. Club) I. 334 pc soulje ande manss of Innernothy. 
2523 Douglas ASneis iv. i. 76 The riche suije trivmphall 
Of Aphrik boundis, 2546 Reg. Mag, Sig. Scot, 21 Infra 
solum, terrilorium ct lie suilje ejusdem. 259* Ibid. 7x9/2 
Terras husbandias . . infra villam, territorium et lie suiljie de 
Reidpeth. 

Sum (snm), Forms : 3-8 summe, sume, 

4- 5 souinmo, 4-6 somme, chiefly Sc. sowm, 4-8 
chiefly Sc. soume, sowme, 5-6 sora, 5-7 some, 

5- 8 summ (6 soom(e, soomme, Sc. soum, 

sowmnie, 7 somm), 4- sum. [a, AF., OF. summe, 
sofume, from I3lh cent. = Pr. soma, somma, It 
somma, Pg. sutnma, Sp. L. summa fem. 

(sc. res, pars') of summits highest, for '^supmus, 
superl. ot stem sup- oi super above, superusm^tT 
(see Superior). Cf. MDu. somme (Du, som), 

: MLG,, MHG., G. summe."] 

1 . A quantity or amount of money, 

a. sum of money, gold, silver, f pence, etc. 

c 2290 Beket 386 in .S’. Eng. Leg. 217 king nam fro 3er 
lo 3cre..ane summe of panes i-deld hi eche side. <21300 
Cursor M, 22423 A summe [Gott. sume, Fair/, soume) o 
I monec.^ 23.. Evang. Nicod.Zss in Herrig's /ir'r/fir' LIII. 

I 407 AsowmeoftresorchaueJ^aitane. crgjsSc. Leg, Saints 
xxvi. [Nychotas) xoS With syU a sowme of gold. CX400 
I Maundev. (1839) ii. 13 To whom the Emperour had leyde 
I hem to wedde, for a gret summe of Sylvre. 2477 Earl 
1 Rivers (Caxton) DrV/«67 Yvory or vnicornc bone Is bought 
I for a grete somme of gold. 2500^20 Dunbar Poems Ixxix. 
j 12^ I luik fra my Lord Tbesaurair .^nc soume of money for 
I to wair, 2596 Dalry.mble ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. IL 296 
Qubiil thame selfes thay redeimed with a soum of silucr. 
2632 Galway Arch, in joth Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. 
V. 464 What some or somes of money is due. 17x8 Free* 
thinker No. 209. 32 He supply'd her.. with a convenient 
Summ of Money. 2797 S, & Hr. Lee Canterb. T. (1799) I. 
329 My father.. had Jong ago vested large sums of money in 
foreign banks. 2839-42 'Lkhz Arabian Nts. 1 . 71 Theservant 
receives presents of small sums of money. 287S Encycl. 
Brit. n. 534/2 Suppose that several sums of money are 
added, and the farthings amount to 29 [etc.]. 

b. ahsol, ^ ‘ sum of money '. 

Principal sum ; see Puincii-al <z. 6. 

0x374 Chaucer Troylus iv, 60 They gonnen trete, Hir 
prisonercs lo chaungen..And for the surplus yeven sommra 
grete. c — Frankl, T. 402 What somme sholde this 
Maistres gerdon be? 0x400 ^Iaundev. (Roxb.) xxii, 204 pe 
somme pal pis citee jcldez 3erely commez to fyue hundreth 
thowsand florenez. 2496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 22 § 4 
Yf any of the CoIlectours..reare more somme than. .owe 
to be areared in or upon any Toun. 253s Coverdale 
Acts xxii. 28 With a greate bumme optayned I this fre- 
dome, 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 137 He shall, .make 
assurance heere in Padua Of greater summes then I haue 
promised. 2690 in Naime Peerage Evidence (1874) 27 That 
the said .soume is only to be payed to the collateral! aires of 
the said Lord William, 2709 J. Ward Inirod. Maik.iitx-^ 
245 Any Principal or Sum put to Interest. 2794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Myst. udolpho xxxiv, Montoni had lost large sums 
to VerezzL 1848 Thackeray Van, FairylW\\, Such monej^s 
as be required beyond the very moderate sums which his 
father was disposed to allow him. 2892 KiviMic Light that 
Failed \\\, The Central Southern Syndicate bad paid Dick 
a certain sum on account for work done. 

c. A quantity of money 0 / a specified amount. 

c 2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol, < 5 * 7 *. 611 The somme of 
fourty pound. 2450 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. V. 425 note, I'he 
said sowm of five markis. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 
273 He kept to hymselfe the money that his brother lefte.. 
to the some of LX thousande crownes. 2679-88 Moneys 
Seer. Serv. Chas. II Jas, II, (Camden) 2 Six other sumes of 
250’* ^ch. 27x0 in Nairne Peerage Evidence{iZj4)^5^ All 
& haill the sowme of ten thousand merks Scots money. 
2836 Penny Cycl. V. 265/2 The above sum of 758/. x^. 
a X902 Besant Five Years' Tryst (1902) 38 The sum of 
4s. rod. 

d. Gross sum, sum in great ox gross, lump stun, 

1422 in Rymer Feedera (17x0) X. 262/2 The said Ambas- 

sjaiours shall cast to what Some the Wages aboveseid woIe 
drawe to for every of hetn.,and profre nym that Some in 
grete. 25*3, etc. [see Gross <i. 6]. 2612 Hieron Li/e <5- 
Death Dorcas 8, 1 am forced. .in stead of a bill of particu- 
lars, which inthlscase would be very comfortable, to present 
ail in one prosse summe. 2642 Coke Instit. Ii. 650 The 
rent was paid as a summe in grosse. 2822-2 Shelley Cnas. /, 
ii. 272 The expenses .. Have swallowed up the gross sum of 
the imposts. 2867, etc. [see Lu.mp jA* 8]. 

fe. trans/. A quantity of goods regarded as 
worth so much. Obs. (Cf. Su3i sb.^) 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 11866 pan payet kyng Priam all the pure 
sowmes Of gold, & of gay syluer, & of goode whetc. 2422 
Yongb tr. Seer. Seer. 173 A grete Some of catele to charlys 
appertenynge. 1528 Star Chamber Cases (Selden Soc.) II. 
175 Newby sold., a serten .sum of make. 16Z0 Acts Assembly 
AVuLf(r74o)6The Sum of Onehundred Pounds of Muscovado 
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Sugar for eveo’such Offence. 1872 Schp.lede VERC/47;r^rA 
canxsiJis 64 The term Snvts 0/ Tchaceo^ which is still occa« 
sionally met with in official papers, has its origin in the fact 
that for many generations, in old Virginia times, all taxes 
raised for the support of government officers, ministers, etc., 
were assessed in so many pounds of tobacco. 

+ £ A unit of coinage ; a money of account. Obs. 
1634 Peachasi Ccmpl. Gent. (ed. 2) xii. 117 The Grceke 
summes were a Mina and a Talent. 

+ 2 . A number, company, or body {of people) ; 
a host, band. Obs, 

Frequent in ME. alliterative poetrj*. 

13.. E. Allit, P, C. 509 Of hat soumme 5et am summe 
such sottez..As lyttel barney on barme neuer bale 
UTo^t. X400 Morie Arth. 606 Thus they semble in sortes, 
sumtnes fulle huge. C1400 Dcstr. Trey 1136 A soume of 
soudiours. c 1450 Mirk's FcsiiatZi^ pay ged>Tt a greiesome 
of men ^mto pe castell. 1570 Dee Maik. Prejr. aj. The 
best Rules. .for ordring of all Companies, summes and 
Numbers of men. x6oi Breton Rauisht Soule Wks. 
(Grosart) I. ?/i By Him Who should both Death and Hell 
destroy. And be the Sauiour of His chosen summe. 
f 3 . Arith» A namber ; occas. a whole number as 
distinguished from a fraction. Obs, 

X390 Gower III. 90 Be which [rc. algorism] multi- 
plicacioun Is mad and diminucioun Of sommes be thexperi- 
cnce Of this Art and of this science. 1543 Recordc Gr. 

n8 (E.E.T.S.) 2 For example I wyll set dovi’ne this 
summe 287965. Ibid, nB b, When j*ou wyll adde two 
summes, you shall fyrst set downe one of them.. And after- 
ward set downe the other summe. 2655 Marq. Worcester 
Cexii, Inv, <1663) 5S Numerations and Subtractions of all 
Summes and Fractions. 1657 Hobbes Absurd Geom. ^Vks. 
1845 VII. 370 A third of the sum below is re, thesum above 
is 14, 2709 J. Ward Jttirod. (1713) xi The Number 

(or Sum) out of which Substraction is required to be made. 

4 . The total number {of individual persons or 
things capable of, or regarded as capable of, numera- 
tion). Now only as transf, use of sense 6. f By 
sum : in all. In sum (obs. or arch.) : all together. 

c 1574 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iii. (1868) x6o pan knowep it 
tO'gidre pe somme and pe singularites, pat is to seyn be 
principles and euer3’che by hym self. 1377 Laxgz.. A PI. 
B. xvii. 20 [He] hath saued pat bileued so and sory for her 
synnes, He can nou^te segge |>e somme. ? <11400 Metric 
A rik. 448 Sexty myle on a daye, the somme es bolt lyttille ! 
CX400 tr. Seer, Secr,^ Gov. Lordsh, 109 pes mak^m in somme 
tene thowand ffyghtynge men. c 1400 Vestr. Troy 1291 He 
..assemblit his sad men..Seuyn thousand be sowme all of 
sure knightes. ^24x5 W%’NT0 un Cron. tx. iu 108 Of his folk 
war mony slayn, . . pe sowme [v. r. nomer] of paim I couythe 
noucht say, 153$ Coverdalb Ps, cxx.xviii. 17 How deare 
are thy councels vnto me o God ? O how greate is the summe 
of them? 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 338 Whose foul Idola- 
tries, and other faults Heapt to the popular summe. 2699 
Bentley Phed. ii. 29 Allowing the Summ of xxviii Years, 
2728 Prior Soloxtim ni. 110 By one countless Sum of Woes 
oppresu 1755 Golusm. K/c, JKxxriti, ‘ Now cried I, * the 
sum of my miseries is made up\x84oWHE WELLi’/HV<7r, 

Sci, 1. p. xxxix, .\n Induction is not the meresumof the Facts 
which are colligated. i8d8 I^f. Pattison Acadein, Org, v. 
307 Human nature considered as one great whole, —i.e. in 
the sum of its phenomena. 2874 Ruskin Val D'Artto be. 
(2^6)115 The victories of Charles, and the massacres, taken 
in sum, would not give a muster-roll of more than twenty 
thousand dead. 2877 Huxley Pkysiogr. 228 The solid 
animal fabric yeturns to swell the sum of the fluids and gases 
from which . .It has been derived. 

tb. With reference to accounts of money or 
arithmetical addition ; in full whole suiUt total suvii 
« Sdm-tot^U/, Also fig. Obs. 

' c 2400 Brut ccv. 234 pai lete fille v barelles ferers wi p slluer 
— pe somme amontede v Jit Ji. 252* Crvscovibe Chterck-w. 
Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 32 The holle sum of all the coste xxij*i. 
xj*. vijt. 1543 "BeECorsDEGr. Aries 122 (E.E.T.Sp 2 Thy hole 
summe, that amounteth of theaddytion. 1573 in Feuillerat 
Revels Q. Eliz. (1908) 227 It "was entred after the Totall 
soomme, 1623 Cockerasi u, The whole sxxmme, iolall. 
1640-2 Kirkcudbr. War'Comm. Min. Bk. (1855] 38 Soume 
of the Valuatioun of the Toun of Kirkcudbryt, iij“- iljc. libs, 
2781 CowBER Corsv. 143 His ambiguities his tot:d sum. 

5 . The total amount or quantity, the totality, 
aggregate, or whole (^something immaterial). 

axytio Cursor M. 1x577 Itwasanukel sumeoquain O paa 
childer pat war slain. 1546 J, Heywood Prov. (1867) 26 Of 
the cause, for wbicbe I com, I pray you padently here the 
hole som. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gt. 646 Wks. 1910 II. 160 
To write, the summe of my conceit, I do not meane. 2600 
Shaks. /I. K L. lit. iL 140 The stretching of a sp-in, buckles 
in his summe of age. 1718 Prior Solomon iti. 873 Thy 
Sum of Duty let Two Words contain;.. Be Humble, ^d be 
» Tusl. 27x9 De bOE Crusoe 11. (Globe) 33® Sigbs, Tears, 
Groans, . . make up the Sum of its Variety. 1772 Priestley 
Inst. Reli^. (1782) I. 43 A greater sum of happiness cm 
exist in a greater numb^. 2B27 Macaul.\y Ess., Aiiaccnta- 
velli (1897) 48 Public events bad produced an immense sum 
of misery’ to private citirens. ^ , 

6 . Math. The number, quantity, or magnitude 
resulting from the addition of two or more numbers, 
quantities, or magnitudes, i'ln early use also, the 

* result of multiplication, a product. 

c X430 Art Nomhryng (E.E.T.S.) riii. 14 Multiplie .3. by 
hjTn-selfe, and pe some of alle vtoUe be .9. 2570 Dee 

/^r4^*ij,Number, we define, to bejacertajme JIathematicau 
Sumroe,ofVnIts. X685WALLIS 7>r<!/.^/^'.lxxix.3c6'!^eSum 
of an Arithmetical Progression. 1709 J- W akd Irzircd. Motn. 
(1713) 32a The Sum of the two Sides of any plain Triangle. 
1725 tr. Gregory's Asirott, (1726) I. 79 The right Lines oF , 
taken together, are equal to the greater Axis : Wherefore 
half their Sum (that is, EP^ is equal to half the greater 
Axis CA. 1836 Penny CycL VI. 3SS/1 The perpendiculars 
at these points arc in arithmetical progression, o, a. se, Szc. 
..ruzt the sumof all ofwhich is i n(«-rx) <t. x84oL.^bdner 
Gcom. 83 The figure ABD E, having noangle greater than 
jSo° will have thesum of its exiemal angles equal to four 
right angles. 1878 Cayley MaSh, Papers (1^6) X. 286, 


I use the expression a sum of squares to denote the sum of 
all or any of the squares each multiplied by an arbitrary 
coefficient. 

b. In the calculus of finite differences, the quan- 
tity resulting from addition of the values of a func- 
tion obtained by giving to the variable successive 
values differing by unity ; denote by the symbol 2. 

t Formerly also applied to^ an integral (Integral B. 4 a), 
considered as the sum of an infioite numli^r of consecutive 
values of the function. 

1696 Halley in Phil, Trans. XIX. 202 An Easie Demon- 
stration of the Analogy of the Logarithmtek Tangents to 
the Meridian Line or sum of the Secants. 

f c. The aggregate of the terms of an equation 
when all on one side, i.e. equated to zero. Obs, 

*704 J- Harris Lex, Techn. 1, Sum of an Egxtation, is 
\vhen the absolute Number being brought over to the other 
side with a contrary Sign, the whole becomes equal to o. 
And this Drearies calls the Sum of the Equation proposed. 

7 . A series of numbers to be added or cast up. 

*579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 27 They might cast the 

summe without pen, or counters, c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. xllx. 

3 When as thy loue hath cast his vimost summe. 1641 R. 

Ser/n,Comtnem. Airs. 12 Hethat goesabout 

to cast an account must know his rules. . . Else, when he hath 
cast up his Summes, he cannot fell whether they be done 
right or wrong. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India <$• P, 191 They 
will in a trice... cast up the difficultest Sums. 2804-6 Syd. 
SuiTK Metr. Philos. (1850) 404 An expert arithmetician adds 
up the longest sura with the most unerring precision. 

8. An arithmetical problem in the solution of 
which some particular rule is applied ; also, such 
a problem worked out. colloq, 

1803 Man in Moon 24 Dec. (1804} xoo To add up a sum of 
addition, a 2825 Forby Voc.E. Aug/ias,yr. Summing, Solv- 
ing any question In arithmetic, is doing a sum. 2838 Dickens 
Nic/u Niek. i, Sums in simple interest. 2S62 Draper Intell. 
Devel. Eur, x*vi. (1865)361 A common multiplication or divi- 
sion sum. 2882 W. Harris Serm. Boys 6- Girls 96 Some of 
you boys and girls are very clever at working sums. 

9 . That which a statement, discourse, ^vriting, or 
a system of laws, etc. amounts to, or is in essence ; 
an abridged statement containing the substance of 
a matter ; a summary, epitome. Obs, or arch, 

C2374 Chaucer Boetlu hl pr. viii. (t86S) 81 Of allewhlche 
forseide f>inges I may reducen shortly in a somme. 
e 1450 Merlin 84 Of her wordes this ^vas the somme. 2533 
Gau Richt l^ay 45 This is the soume of the wangel that 
our lord lesus christ godis sone is giffine to vsr. .and he and 
al hisisowTis. 2535 CovERDALE^rrtfvii. it Tbisis thesumme 
of the letter, that kynge Artaxerses gaue vnto Eszdras the 
prest. 2542 — 01*1 Faith (1547) D vj b. He wolde br^mge in 
to a shorte summe and set in wrytynge, all the lawe that the 
feathers had. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, Pref. 3, I 
haue set before the beginnyog of euery boke, the some or ; 
argument. 2626 Gouge Serm. Dignity Chivalry § 1 The 1 
Summe of this (Chapter is Declaration of the Magnificence 
of Salomon. 2671 JIilton .yawww 1557 Tell us the sum, 
the circumstance defer, a 2703 Burkitt On N. T, Mark 
xiL 34 This is the sum of the duties of the first table [of the I 
Commandments]. 2837 Sir F. Palgrave AIctxIi, if Friar \ 
Ded, p. vi, The sum of the objections was this. 2842 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxiv, He. .gave me the history of his life, 
the sum of which was, that [etc.]. 

tb. A summary treatise or manual ; saSuiliiAS. 
a 2325 MS. Raxvl. B.SsoM . 54 b, Herc..biginnez Jjc summe 
hat is icleped Cadit Assisa. ^ 1474 Caxton Chesse iii. hi. 
(1883) 97 Varro reherceth in bis sonunes that y* riche men 
ben alfc louyd by this loue. 1532 Dial, on Laves Eng. p. 
XXXV. 72 In the said summe called summa Rosella in the said 
title alienatio, the xiiL article is asked this question. 2541 
CovERDALE Old Faith (1547} E v, Hcfjc. Moses] made yet 
an Enchiridion and Summe of all the Acles of hys tyme and 
of the lawe of God, whyebe is called Deuteronomium. c 2643 
Ld. Herbert Autobiog. (1824) 42 Some good sum of Philo- 
sophy maybe learned. i63o H, Doowell Two Leit. (1601) 
232 For Aquinas, you need bardlj' read anything but bis 
Sums, a 2770 JoRTiN Life Erasmus (2788) I. 85 The Col- 
lectors of Sums, that is, of Common-places of Philosophy 
and Divinity, 

10. In sum £F, en somme, L. in summa"]. a. (Ex- 
pressed) in a few words, briefly or summarily. Also 
-f* in a sum. Now arch, and rare. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth, i. pr. tv. (1868) 27 Axest Jjou in 
somme of what gilt I am accused ? WycLir Dare. ^’ii. 

I In sum or litil wordis; 2388schortli; Vulg. 

iim\. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2532) i b, ireatj-se 
..that sholde coniejme in somme the sentences of illu- 
mjmed doctours, coacemynge pcrfeccyon. xSSS Philpot 
Exam. (1559) 47 The declaration of these thinges more at 
large, which nowe I w^tc insomme. 2561 Norton fi: Sackv. 
Gorbodve x. i. This is in somme what 1 would haue ye wey. 
2651 Hobbes Leviatk. i. iv. 23 To Regisiw, what by cogita- 
tion, wee find to be the cause of any thing.. and what we 
find things.. may produce, or effect; which in summe, is 
acquiring of Arts. 2862 F, Hau, Hindte Philos. Syst. 122 
My meaning, in sum, is, that, whereas [etc-]. 

w) *537 Latimer's Serm.Conroe. iL B vij b. This alone 
I can say grossly, and as In a sum. a 2699 J. Fraser 
Polichron, (S.H.S.) 428 [They] interrogat him if he appointed 
not his sone Richard, teply^ in a sumc. Yea. 

b. Used absol. as an illative phr. ; To conclude 
in few words ; to sum up; in brief, in short. 

2562 PiLKXNCTOs Expos, Abdyos PreC 9 In summe, no vio- 
lent thinge can longe endore. 1597 Hooker Eecl. Pel. v. xlvi. 

§ I In summe, [the5’l taught the world no lesse vertuously 


tion for Chaucer than my self. 2762 H. Walpole Lei. io 
(L Montagu 5 May, We have lost a young genius... He was 
shot very unnecessarily, riding too near a battery: in sum, 
he IS a samfice to his own rashness— and to ours. 2876 
Douse Grimm’s L. 207 Hence, in sum, we arrive at simple 
and symmetrical expressions of all the cases of irregularity. 

11. Sum attd substance : the essence {gf any- 
thing) ; the gist or pith {of a matter). 

In qnot. 1391, by a twist of the phr., used as = one’s all. 
1592 Shaks. Tivo Gent, iv. i. 25 Jly riches, are these 
poore habiliments, Of which, if you should here disfurnish 
me, You take the sum Md substance that I haue. 2594 
Hooker Ecel. Pol. iv. ilk § 2 This in effect is the summe 
a^nd substance of that xvhich they bring by way of opposi- 
tion against those orders. 2657 Sanderson Serrrt. Pref. 
I 5 (t68i) A 3 b, This is the sum and substance of the 
usual Censures and Objections of our Anti-Ceremonian 
Brethren. 2732 Berkeley v4/«>5^r.v.§25 What is the Sum 
and Substance, Scope and End of Christ’s Religion, but the 
Love of God and Jlan 2 2852 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. 
xiL 244 That theSermon on the Mount contains the sum and 
substance of Christianity, 2889 Jessofp Coming of Friars 
iv. i6B 1C any of us were to write down the sum and sub- 
stance of his knowledge. 

1 12. The upshot, issue, conclusion. Obs. 

C2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2559 Hypsipyle, The somme 
I4 other AISS. 50th(e] is this that I^on weddit u'as Vn-to 
this queen. <2x578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
I, 402 This i\'a5 concludit araangis themselffis, and declairit 
into the king the sowme of the consilL 2654 Z. Coke 
Logick 8 That^ whatsoever is conceivable ofa thing, may be 
j drawn to a right summe. s6oo Dryden snd Pi, Cong. 

J Granada iv. ii, On this assault.. Depends the sum and 
I fortune of the war. 

I 13 . The ultimate end or goal ; the highest attain- 
j able point. Obs. or arch, 

2340 Ayenb. 260 He ssolde him resti ine god J>et is J?e ende 
and he uoluellinge and )>e somme of his wylninges. 2565 
1 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Sumtnus, The summe & knot of 
I all his glorie was, that he wente into the prouince of Asia, 
j &C. 2631 R. Bolton Comf, Afl. Consc. li. (1635) 9 Death 
, the end and summ of all feared evils. 2667 JIilton P. L. 
j viiL 522 Thus I have. .brought My Stone to the sum of 
I earthly bliss Which I enjoy. Ibid. xii. ^75 Thou hast at- 
' tained the summe Of wisdom; hope no higher. 2706 Stan- 
I hope 7’‘<ir<z//ir. III. 513 Heis..thesummeandultimateEnd 
I of all we can hope for. 2866 HEMX.Sequenees !f Hymns 
224 Thee, our wishes* full and perfect sum, 

b. The sum of things [tr. L. summa rerum : see 
Summa 5 a] : the highest public interest, the public 
good, the common weal; also (by reference to 
sense 5), the totality of being, the universe- 
2667 Milton P. L. vi. 673 Had not th* Almightle Father 
..(insulting on the sum of things, foreseen This tumult. 
1704 Swift Bait, Bks. Misc. (2712) ayj The Modern Chiefs 
were holding a Consult upon the Sum of Things. 1771 
fnntus Left. lix. (2788) 322 Concessions, such as these, are 
of little moment to the sum of things. 2850 TENin'SON In 
Mem. Ixxxviii, The glory of the sum of things Will flash 
along the chords and go. 

f c. The sum of sums : = Sviizis 5 b. Obs. 

sSgzNASHzStr. Hewes H ab, The summe ofsummes is this. 

+ Stim, sb.^ Obs, In 5 summe, 6 som(m)e, 

8 summ. [a. AF. sum{m)e = OF. (mod, F.) 
somme Romanic sauma horse-load, for late L. 
sagma packsaddle, a. Gr. aarfua (whence also ulti- 
mately Seam Cf. Sooii sb.^ 

The roed.L, and F. words were assimilated In spelling to 
summa, somme. Sum sb.^j med.L. has sauma, sama, 
somma, summa (also j<2///«r/<2, saumaia OF. somee) bjadi, 
olei, vini, denoting definite measures of these commodities.] 

A unit of measure or weight of certain commo- 
dities ; see quots, and cf. Seam sb.“ i b. 

In 1314, in Neath, S. Wales, a sum of iron contained 9 
pieces (Rogers Agric, d* Prices I. 472, II. 463), 

CX4S0 Godsiow Reg. 424 The mjTided luke yaf to the 
mynded William at ifae entrjdngvy. mark and ij. summj-s 
of barly. 1480-2 Ace. Exch, K. R. 456. No. 23 (P. R. O.), 
j summe clavorum voc. Sprignaill. 253^40 in Arelixol. 
Cant. (1S93) XX. 245, 2 ‘ some ’ of * sprygg ' xor. 2545 Rates 
Custome Househ viij b, NidcIsthesomecontein>-nge,xii, M, 

X. s. 2570 Foxe a. ff M. (ed. a) I. 411/2 A somme of come 
was then [a.d. 2257] sold for 26 shillings. [17x2 Madox 
Hist, 4* Antiq. Exchequer xhi. 325 Leave to carry DC 
Summs of Com [tr, suminas Frumenti\ whither he would.] 
Stuh^ sbi^ Sc. and Irish. Variant of SociLsb.^’, 
see also quots. 1744, 17S0. 

[2526 in Sir A Agnew Hist. Hered, Sheriffs Callcnvay 
(1864) 25B The pertinents— viz., eight sums of cows, one 
mare,. .with their sequels.] 1621 Sc. Acts, yas. VI (x8x6] 

IV, 6x2/2 Act declairing summes Grasse gcvjn to Mini- 
sieris for gleibis to be teyndfrie. 1744 S.mith & Harris 
County of Dcvjh 134 /i^/<’, A Sum of Cattle in these P^mIs 
is what they call a Collop in other Parts of Ireland, consist- 
ing of one full grown Cow or Bullock, of three Years old, or 
a Horse of that Age;., in some Places a Horse is reckoned 
a Sum and half. Eight Sheep make a Sum. 2780 A 1 ou.sG 
Tour Irel.l.zZs, Keepingacow isasum ; ahorseasumand 
an half;.. a barrel cf potatoc setrins.. all these are sums. 

Sum (s 27 m), Forms : 4-6 somme, 4-7 

summe (4 sume, la. fple. isommed, 5 ®o**i®* 
soume, sowTue), summ, 6- sum.^ fx OF. 
commer, summer {i-y-iftit cent.), or ad. its sonree, 
med.L. summSre (whence Pr. somar,lt. sommare, 

Sp. sumar, Pg. sommar'), i. summa .Scji so. J 
1 irons. To find the sum or total number or 


how to dye, then they hod done before how to line. r&f7 t L irons, i O nno ine nr rnrnf 

May Hist. Part i. li. is They hold that the Oiurch of amount of; to add icgeilier, to reckon or count 


Rome Is a true Church ; . .That it is lawful! to pray for 
departed [etc.]; in summe they believe all that is taught by 
the Church, but not by the Court of Rome. ^<z xjoo Ev^yn 
Diary 6 July 5679, He was also dextrous in Cbroaolog>', 
Antiquities, Mathematics. In sum, an Intellectus untver- 
salis. 2700 Dryden Fables Pref., Wks. (29x0) 276 In sum, 
I seriously protest, that no Man e\-er had . .a greater v cncra- 


up ; to cast up (a column of figures, an account). 

Kow rare. , . , . 

a 1300 Curser 3 f. ejts Fo'k sm selmt^t brede, hat, 
namin suld cun same ue neuen. 13S7 Tikyisa iligiier. 
'Rolls) III. e«i Alle J>ese ;rres i-sommed to gidrra Meet- 
foure hondred jtres. 0:1400.50 U are Alex. Here a 
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gloue full of grayncs . . may t>ou sowme me J)Ire seJis surely 
J>ou trowe, pou mi3t account all cure knijtxs. Fabyan 

Will in Chron. (i8ii) Pref. p. vii, My stuff of household 
and quyke catall ..beyng praysid, cngrossid, and summyd. 
1530 Palscr, 725/1 Tarye tyll I have sommed this accomple. 
1570 Dee Math, Prcf, d iij b, By Ariihmetike, the 
charges of Buildinges are summed together. x6xx Jiiblc 
2 Kings xxii. 4 That he may summe the slluer which is 
brought into the house of the Lord, 1641 (Sept.) Terrier 
of PUsheybiiry Manor, ^sxex If. 6 (MS.)^ Tiie smytjies 
rent is not summed into the rent or valucacion aforesaide. 
1653 Stanley IJist. Philos, iti. 67 Bring m>’ account.book 
hither, That I may summe my debts and interest. 1783 
Guidon Let, to Ld, Shefield 13 Mar., A balance neatly 
cyphered and summed by Gosling. 18x6 %zom Antig. vj, 
The banker’s clerk, who was directed to sum my cash* 
account, blundered it three times. x88o Hauchton /’/yj. 
Gcog, iii. 158 note, lliis value must be summed through the 
time that the sun does not set. 1903 R. Garnett Shaks, x8 
Drooping sad eyes toward the sod, as though Summing its 
blades. 

{J>) With u/>. CX4SO Bk. Cnrlasye 540 in Babees Bk., Tyl 
countes aUo ker*on ben cast, And somet vp holy at J>o last. 
130* Shaks. Rom, 4- Jul, 11. vi. 34, I cannot sum vp .some of 
,halfe my wealth. 1631 Hoboes Lrrinih. i. v, 19 Not regard- 
ing bow each bill is summed up. 1684-3 South Serm, 22 
Feb. (1842) 1 . 172 He.. may as well undertake to count the 
sands, or to sum up infinity. 1792 D. Stewart Elem. Philos. 
Human Mind I. ii. X14 An expert accountant, .can sum up, 
almost with a single glance of his eye, a long column of 
figures. 1798 Monthly Ma^. VI. 111 Let the speaker of the 
house sum up the county-polls. 1837 Carlyle '.Fr. Rez*. 
HI. ir. vii. When the Voting is done, and Secretaries are 
summing it up. 

*t*b. pass,, and intr. for pass. To amount to, 
c 14*3 Wyntoun Ci-on, v. xli. ^638 pat sowmyt was in 
multitude V. thousande men, bathe barne and wiff. a 1600 
G. WnvATT Life Anne Boleyn in CavendisJis Wks. (1825) 
1 1, 207 In three quarters of a ye.ir her alms wa.s summed to 
fourteen or fifteen thousand pounds. 1803 Southey Ar/. to 
Coleridge 3 Aug., Those little units of interruption and 
preventions, which sum up to as ugly an aggregate as the 
Items in a lawyer's bill. 1863 De Morgan in Aihtntenm 
23 Dec. 889/2 Take those Greek words of which the letters 
sum into 666. 

c. iratts. To bring ttf to a certain tot.al. rare, 

1397 Bacon Coulers Good «$• EviU Ess. (Arb.) X44 The 

howre doth rather summe vp the moments then deuide the 
daye. Century ATag. July 429/2 Two hundred and 
eighty three deaths summed up an official record that was 
confessedly incomplete. 

d. Math, To find the sum of (a series) ; in the 
calculus of finite differences, to find the aggregate 
of the successive values of a function (Sum sh.'^ G b). 

*^76 Hutton in Phil. Trans, LXVI. 479 The former 
senes is summed, with rather more ease than the latter. 
1838 Penny Cyel, XII. 500/1 It is required to su m the series 
^a:+<#>f.r+A4:)+^(jr+2 Ajr) + .., 4- <^(x+ h-x Aar). 

e. intr. To do sums in arittiinetic. 

*823 Jennings Observ, Dial, W. Ettg„lioSitmntyy.x\., to 
work by arithmetical rules. x838^D. W. Jerrold Men of 
Character I. 260 They tries Nankin, and finds he can read, 
and write, and sum. 1870 KtKCSLEY At Last x, She sat 
summing away on her slate. 

f. irans. In tr.nnsf. and lig. nses; To reckon, 
count, or total up. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, /K, i. i. 167 You cast th’ euent of 
Warre..And .summ’d the accompt of Chance, a 1628 Pres- 
ton Effect. Faith (i63t) 90 When thou hast summed and 
reckoned all all together, all reasons and all objections to 
and fro. 1644 Vicars God in Alount 105 marg., A briefe 
recitall ofall these foresaid premises summ'd up together. 
2687 Drvden Hind ^ P. 111. 656 An old fanatick Author 
..Who summ’d their Scandals up by Centuries. 1784 
CowPER Task iir. 130,^ I sum up halfmankind. And add two 
thirds of the remaining half. 2820 Scott Alonasi, xviii, 
‘And \'arlous other perquisites,.', said the Abbot, summing 
. .the advantages attached to the office of conventual bow*- 
bearer. 2828 Campbell Lines Depart. Emigr. N. S. Wales 
33 The grey .haired swain.. Shall, .summing all the blessings 
God has given, Put up his patriarchal prayer to Heaven. 
i* 2 . To collect into a company. Ohs, 
cr^ooDestr. 1^3356 He..sowmet his pepuH. <^1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vi. xii. 1070 Bathe men, barnys and women, 
par sowmyt war al be ten. 

3 . To collect into or embrace in a small compass ; 
also with up. Chiefly pass. 

1606 Shaks. Tr,^ Cr, i. iii. 325 The purpose is perspicuous 
euen as substance, Whose grossenesse little charracler.s 
pmme vp. 1667 Milton P. L. vih, 473 What seemd fair 
in all the World, seemd.. in her summd up, in her containd. 
Ibid. IX. 454 She. .in her looks .summs all Delight. 2731-8 
Swift Pol. Conversat. Introd. 9 The whole Genius, Humour, 
Politeness and Eloquence of England are summed up 
in it, 2832 L, HxsiiT Gentle Armour ri. 68 In that last blow 
his strength must have been summ’d. 2842 Tennyson Gard. 
Dau, 13 A miniature of loveliness, ail grace Summ'd up 
and closed in little.^ 2869 Browning Ring 4- Bk. x. Pole 
343 Show me thy fruit, the latest act of thine 1 For in the 
last Is summed the first and all. 

4 . To give the substance of in a few words or 
a brief statement; to summarize, epitomize. Said 
also of the statement made, or, by extension, of a 
principle, condition, or the like. (Usually with, 
now rarely without, ;//.) 

2622 Mountacu Diatrxbs 416 Those many Writers that 
Photius read, and summed in bis Bibliotheca. 2677 tr. 
GroeneveldPs Treat. Slone 12 To sum the various and dif- 
ferent opinions of Authors. 2823 Scott Talisvi. x, To sum 
the whole, I am airare tetc.1. 2862 Reaoe Cloister 4- H. 
Ixxi, The phase, through which this remarkable mind now 
passed, may be summed in a word — Penitence. 2873 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. lx. V. 337 It sums much of what I may have loo 
vaguely and figuratively slated in my iettws. 

(i) With up. 2692 K. L’Estrance Fables I. ccxvn. 
29c Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard; (says the Wise-man) 


which in Few Words Summs up the Moral of This Fable. 
2722 Steele Sped. No. 158 Ps, I liavc a great <leal more 
to say to you, but 1 shall sum it up all in this one Remark. 
2839 C. Barker Assoc, Princ. i. 9 From these fragments we 
may thus sum up the general characteristics of Benedictine 
life. 287* L. Stephen Playgr, Eur. (1894) i. 14 The simple 
statements . .pretty well sum up the reflections of the . . guide- 
books. 2880 E. Kirke Life Garfield 64 ^ o sum it all up : 
he is true, kind, manly, honest. 

ahsol, Allbutt s Sysi, Med, VII. 667 To sum up ; in 
the treatment of a case of intracranial tumour, the first 
object [etc.]. 

6. To sum up\ (of the judge in a trial, or of 
counsel concluding his case for his client) to re- 
capitulate (the evidence) to the jury before they 
retire to consider their verdict, giving an exposition 
of points of law when necessary, 
a 2700 Evelyn Diary SHec. 16B0, Sir Win. Jones summ’d 
up the evidence. X7M Blackstone Comm. in. 375 When 
the evidence is gone through on both sides, the judge in the 
presence of the p.irties, the counsel, and all others, sums up 
the whole to the jury, 2874 Nairne Peerage Evidence 271 
Jlr. Pearson .stated.. that he should be prepared, after the 
evidence now given was printed, to sum up the case on an 
early day. 

b. absoL or intr, 

2805 James Mitit. Diet. (cd. 2), To Sum up. .in a judicial 
sense. 2849 Macaulay Hist. En^. v. I. 642 He .summed 
up in the same style... and reminded the jurj’ that the 
prisoner's husband had borne a part in the death of (diaries 
ilie First. 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 8/2 The judge 
summed up dead ag.iinst the claim. 

o. irons. To form an estimate of, summarize the 
qualities or character of; to take the measure of. 

2889 Gi^ant Allen Terrible Inker, viii, The old bar- 
rister, .summed him up from head to foot with his keen, 
critical Old B.iiley stare. 2893 ‘ H. S. Merriman ’ (7ro’ 
Lady t. vlii. (1899) 90 She stood..looking back at him over 
her shoulder, summing him up with a little introspective 
nod. 

i* 6. To bring to completion or perfection ; to con- 
summate ; also with up, Obs, 
c 2593 Marlowe few of Malta 1. i. 3 And of the third part 
of the Persian ships, There was the venture summ’d and 
satisfied. 2607 Hcvwood Fayre Mayde Exek. K 2^ If yong 
Franke Golding were come back. To summe our wish. 1636 
Massinger iii, That there might be no. 

thing wanting to Sum up my numerous engagements, a x6^ 
Quarles Sot. Recant. Sol. xi. 36 One good is wanting still 
Tosumtneafull Perfection. 1667M1LTON P, L. ix. 113 Crea- 
tures animate with gradual life Of Growth, Sense, Reason, 
all summ’d up in Man. 

t b. Of a bird : To complete (its plumage) : 
see SnstsiED ppl, a. 2. Obs. uonce-use. 

2667 Milton P, L. vii, 421 They summ’d thir Penns, 
t Sunil Obs, rare-^^. In 5 summe. [Echoic. 
Cf. late MHG., G, summen, NFris. stnnmi ; also 
Bum z#.2, Hum z/.I] intr. To hum softly, 

c 24^0 patlad, on Husb. vn. 223 Al subtUly and smale yf 
that they summe, Al hugely and haske yf that they humme. 
t SuiUi rd, adv, and conj, north, Obs, Forms : 
3-4 sume, sim, 3-5 sum (3 sumra, 5 sam), 4-5 
som(o. [a. Scand. sotn, sum rel, adv. and pron. 
(MSw. som, sum, sym, Sw., Norw., Da. sovi), 
related to I cel. jcw. Cf. OE. sroA saint {somt\ 
OHG, sb sama, sama sd, OS. samosb likewise, as : 
see Same a.'] 

1. orig. after ssaa so, swilk, sU such, all quite, 
just (cf, MSw. sva som, sliker som, alsom) : As. 

C2200 Ormin Ded. ii Icc hafe don swa summ hu badd- 
Ibid. 3499 He ch«Bs himm sone kinness menn All swillke 
summ he woHde, Ibid, 5447 patt het forr3ife uss all rihht 
swa, Summ we forr^ifenii o^re All )?att te« giiltenn uss 
qnn^ten. a 2300 Cursor Al, 259 SH word and were sum we 
til heild. Ibid, 6348 Water bitter sum \Fairf. sim) ani brin. 
Ibid. 26386 Sacles cs he sa feir se sum i can, c 2420 Az'ow. 
Arth. X, Boudewynne tumes to loune, Sum that his gate 
lay. c 2420 Sir Amadace (Camden) Ixix, My lenging is no 
lengur her, With tunge sum I the telle. 

2 . As a connecting particle with rel. prons,, adjs., 

and advs., becoming a kind of separable suffix 
equivalent to -eveb, which was itself afterward 
added to it tautologically to form the separable 
suffix (Cursor M. 21999), now dial, and 

superseded in literary use by ^soever. See also 
WhOSOSIE, WlfATSOME, etc. 

c 2200 Ormin 2 827 Whser summ we findenn o boc Enn* 
gelt bi name^ nemmnedd. Ibid, 1x404 Ure Laferrd Jesii 
Crist. Fonhrihht summ he wass fullhtnedd. Wass ledd ut 
xnntiil wessteland. <2x300 Cursor At. 1149 To quat conlre 
sum plater AtSS.j&oi hat pou wend. Ibid. 20632 In quatkin 
sinn sim h^t pat be. 13.. Ibid, xtois (GOtt.) Sone sum 
\Coit. son quen] vr leuedt was mett wid pc angel.. Scho 
went hir vte of nazareth. c 2400 Vtvaine 4* Gazv. 2507 'I'hat 
ye be her ^*his day twelmoih. how som it be. e 2400 Rule 
Si. Bend (Prose) 14 In what dede sam ye be, loke )>at yure 
poht and Sure herte be to god almihten. 

Sum, obs. form of Some pron,, and adv, 
Snmacll, sumac (si/ 7 ’ma;k, Jw-mrek), sb. 
Forms : (4 asimac), 5 sumak, [symak], 6 
sumacBe, sbomacke, 6-7 shoemake, shoom- 
a(c)ke, shevrmako, 6-7, 9 sumack, 7 schom- 
ache, sbommacken, ebowmack, sbumacb, -ack, 
Sc, aboomak, 7-S sboemack, 8 abomacb, 9 shu- 
mac(b, 4 sumao, 6- sumach, [a. OF. sumac, from 
13th cent, (= Pr, simac, sumac. It. sommaco. Sp. 
zumaque, Pg- surname) or med.L. sumac{Jt, a. 
Arabic snmmaq. 


The form asimac in the first quot. represents Arab, as-sum- 
mag (with prefixed article).] 

1 . A preparation of the dried and chopped leaves 
and shoots of plants of the genus Rhus, esp. R. 
Conaria (see 2), much used in tanning, also for 
dyeing and staining leather black (cf. sumach black 
in 3) and medicinally as an astringent. 

23.. Shane AiS. y If. 12/1 Sumac fructus est cuiusdam 
.'irboris..G[allice] & Atnglice] asimac. ci^oo Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 218 Make him a g.argarisme wij> a decoccioun of 
ro[sinJ, sumac, balaustlarum. [24x9 (Rolls) 1. 224 

Karke de symak, xii d.] a 2425 tr. Arderne's Treat. Pisiula 
etc. 63 Mcdicynez resirictyuez bene pise ; Camphore,accacIa 
..sumak, mirtell. 2580-x Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § 2 Unless the 
Madder be put in with Sbomacke or Gallys. 2600 Haklutt 
Foy, (1810) III. 328 Shoemake. .v.sed in England for blacke. 
2622 Cotgr., Sumach de cuisine, the berrie, or fruit of that 
I .shrub, vsed licrelofore in stead of salt, especially in sawces ; 

' whence, as it seemes, we call it, meat Sumacke, and sawce 
I Sumacke. 26x2 Sc. Bk. Rates in Halyburton's Ledger 
(1867) 326 Shoomak or blacking the hundreth weght viiill, 
2666 Lend, Gas, No. 71/4 Two Prl7e.«, one laden with Deal, 
ihe other with Shommacken. 2728 Chambers Cycl., 

' Sumac, a Drug used to die in Green ; as also in the Prepara- 
tion of Black Morocco, and other Leather. 28x2 J. Smyth 
' Praet, Customs (x82x) 210 The Sicilian Shumack is im. 

' ported in bags. 2838 T. Thomson C//rw. Z'WiW 422 
Sumac, called also young fustic by the British dyers. 2832 
Morfit Tanning Cunying (iSsp 02 Sicily sumach is in 
high repute, 1&4 Chatitb. Aitcyc/. Vl.68/1 'l*he laumag of 
goat-skins . . is done by sewing up the skins, and filling the 
bag with a decoction of shumac in a warm state. 

b. The leaves of the sumach used as a substitute 
for tobacco, 

2823 H. Ravelin Lucubr. 351 The fragrance of the Shu* 
mach from their (fc. the Sleue Indians') pipes. 2833 W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 207 He had scented the smoke of mingled 
sumach and tobacco. 

2 . Any of the shrubs or small trees of the genus 
Rhus (N.O. Tcrehinthacem'), esp. R. Coriaria, 
indigenous in southern Europe, which is the chief 
source of the material used in tanning (see i). 

The most important species arc: — /i, Cmaria, tanner's 
sumach; called also cuixier’s, f dyer’s, elm-leaved, hide, 
+ leather sumach; R. iyphina (fever rhus)j stag('s)-horn 
sumach, a piciuresque shrub or small tiee of North America, 
with irregular branches and pinnate leaves, frequently cul- 
tivated in England as an ornamental tree; called also 
' American, Indian, myrtle, myrtle-leaved, fred, Virginia(n, 

, t wild sumach; R. glabra,, smooth sumach, called also 
New England, Pennsylvania, smooth-leaved sumach; K, 

1 cr/aW/.’rt (gum copal), mountain or narrow-leaved sumach; 

I R. venenata (poison-ash or -elder), poison or swamp su- 
! inach; R. vernicifera (lacquer tree), Japan or %’arnlsb 
sumach ; R. Cotinus, the Venetian, Venice, or (corruptly) 
Venus (see Venus “) sum.ach ; R. canadensis {aixmtaiiea), 
Canadian or fragrant sumach ; R, Aletopium, coral or 
Jamaica sumach. 

2548 Turner A’r7;//e4//er^ef(E.D,S.)67 Plinie mnketh three 
kyntlcs of Rhois, of the whiche kyndes I Icnowe one certaynly, 
whicheis called of the Poticaries Sumache. 2362 — - Herbal 
It. 215 ’J'lie Sumach which is vsed for a sauce vnto ineates, 
which som call rede ; is the fruyteoflhe lether Sumach. *597 
Gerakde Herbal m. cv. 2292 Rhus Afyrti/olius. Wilde, or 
Myrtill Sumach. Ibid. 1202 This is called in Grceke poDr.-in 
English Sumach, CoriarsSumnch,andIeatherSumacn. Ibid,, 
The seede is named,, in Laline Rhoe cuHnaria, and Rhoe 
ol'soniorum \ inEnglisli Meate Sumach, and Sauce Sumach. 
Ibid. 1293 Coggygria Theophrasti. Venice Sumach. Ibid., 
Cotinus Coriarius Plinij. Red Sumach. 2629 Parkinson 
Parad. 611 Rhus Vhginiana. The Virginia Sumach, or 
Buckes borne tree of Virginia. 2634 ly* Wood 
Ptvsp. (2865) 28 The Diars Shumach, with more trees there 
be. 2725 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 364 All these Trifoliate 
Sumachs grow spontaneously about the fertile Cape of Good 
Hope. 2728 R. Bradley Did. Bet. s. v. Rhus, The Rhus 
Alyrtifolia, or Myrtle-leaved Sumach... The Venice Su- 
j mach, or Coggygria. 2753 Chambers* Cyel, Suppl., App. 
i s.v., Coriars Sumach, or myrtle Sumach.. .Venetian Sumach, 
j 2760 J. Lee Introd. Boi. App. 328 Sumach, Tanner’s or 
j Currier’s, Coriaria. 2797 P.ncyci. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 228/2 
; The glabrum, with winged leaves, grows natutally in many 
I p.arts of North America; thisjs commonly tilled by the 
I gardeners New England sumach. 2806 Moore Ballad 
I Stanzas iv, Yon sumach, whose red berry dips In the gush 
‘ of the fountain. 28x7 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 01 The 
I leaves of Rhus glabi-a, or smooth sumach. 2832 Davies 
{ Man. Alat, Afed. 82 The Narrow-leaved Sumach, Rhus 
' cofiallinum, Willd, ; the Pennsylvania Sumneh, R.giabntm, 

' willd., and the Virginian Sumach, R. typhinum, Willd., are 
I all native plants of North America. 2841 Penny Cyel. XIX. 

I 485/1 Rhus venenata (Poison Sumach, or Swamp Sumach), 
j ..Rhus coriaria (Hide or Elm-leaved Sumach)-, *869 
I Lowell Pid. from Apptedore 53 And on the whole island 
never a tree Save a score of sumachs, high as your knee. 
2884 Allen Hew Amer. Farm Bk. 288 The Rhus Glabrum 
is the common sumach of the United States. 

b. Applied to plants of other genera, t 'Wild 
sumach, the bog-myrtle or sweet gale, Myrica Gale. 
Chinese sumach, the ailanto, Ailctnfhus glanduhsa. 
West Indian sumach, BrtineUia comocladifolia . 
(Treas. Hot. 1 866). 

1578 Lvte Dodocus VI. xii. 672 Rhm syluestrii Plinij. 
Plinies wilde Sumac. i86o Dahlikgton Avier. Weeds, etc. 

76 Glandular Ailanthus. Chinese Sumach. Tree of Heaven. 
Tillow or Tallow Tree. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as sumach berry, bush, leaf, 
root, -tan, tree, tribe, tub ; t sumach black, a black 
dye obtained from sumach ; sumach-tanned a., 
tanned with sumach ; so sumach-tanning. 

265s G. S. Lei. to S. Hartlib in Ref. Comm.AV. Bees Mt 
I examined *Shoomake Berrie.s which have a red outride. 
1580-2 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § 2 A Couloure commorilye called a 
*Shoomacke and mathered Blacke. 2877 Black Past. 

xlii, The lake-red of those *sumach bushes. 2857 Miller 
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SUMMAGE. 


EU 3 ! 7 ,C/:eir:,y Org, xi. ? r. 6^3 A portion of *smnach leavts 
and of a stronger infusion is poured into tlie bar. 1807 
Beatrice Harradex Hilda Str,^ff,yrd ^ He brouebt in 
some logs of wood and some ‘sunuc-roots. 2845 G.'Dodd 
Bpt. ip6 The skins, shortly before being 

placed in the sumach-tan, are subjected to the action of a 
hj-dmstatic press. 1906 Athn^.xutt,■2^ Feb. ♦Sumach, 
tanned leathers seem to be bv far the best. 1845 G. Dodd 
itfiuttir. Ser. v. 196 Hoth ttiods are prepared by *snmach- 
ta-nn'm;. 16SS Houme Armrw^u. v. Eo'i The •Su.mach 
Tree of Virginia, niched with nine, or teri leaves on a side 
lihe an ash. iSjj Sir T. E. Smith StuHy He!, (ed. 7) 316 
Sun:a.-hiiicr. ♦Sumach Tribe. 1845 G. Dodd Brit. Mariif. 
S^. V. The ♦>umach-tobs present a singular appearance 
^*htn three or four dozen inflated goat*skins are floating 
about in the contained liquor. 

Hence Suiuac^h) r. to tan witn sumach ; 

chiefly in Su machin^ Z'bl. sb, 

1845 G. Dodd I>ni. ^Tarntf", Ser. v. ige Once during the 
proce:>s of sutnaching the skins are renio>*ed from the tub. 
Ibid, coa The principal difTerence between sumached leather 
and alimied leather. iSSo Tosiuxsox Arisff Mann/. Ser. 
n* Leather 37 The divided skins, or skiv'ers, are sumached 
in a s^rt time. 2870 Eng. Medi. n Feb. 534/2 The skins 
should be well shaved, scoured, and sumach. 

Snmack (si;7'mrek). rare. [ad. Vg. sitmaca : 
see Sm.\ck A two-masted coasting-vessel. 

z8oS T. LiSDixY I^cr. Brazil a Ihey departed on board 
a sumack which brought them from 

Sumage, obs. form of ScjiirACE. 

Stunatioii, obs, fonn of Sumstatiox. 

StUUaixaf (si;/ma*tra), thenameofa large island 
of the Malay archipelago ; nsed allrib. in specific 
names of animals or products of the island, as 
Sumatra benzoin^ eat, do^y moxhey (cf. Sujlatp.ax' ; 
Sumatra camphor, a kind ofcamphor found in the 
fissures and ca^^ties of the tree Dry'ohalanots Cam- 
/hcra {arcmatica)y Borneo or Malay cipher; 
also ctirib. 

187s Enzycl. S'nV.IH. sSi/i Insomespecimensof *Suma. 
Ira benzoin cinuamic acid has been found entirelyreplacing 
bearoicadd. 2849BALFOi:e Man.Bo*.%^1e^ Difterefcar^aceXy 
the ’Sumatra-Guaphor Family. 2858 UKi^oCxcl.S'ai.Sci. 
S.V. Cattiphoroy Sumatra or Slalay camphor- 2837 Part- 
in^ads Brit. Cyel. Hat. Hist. 1. 744/1 The ^Sumatra Cat- 
It does not appear that this spedes differs in any lazterial 
degree from the former (rc. Java catj. 28a Habdwickj: m 
Trans. l.inn.Sec. XIII. 236 The ears of the *Sumatra Dog 
are mare rounded. rSyr CassHl^s Xat. ffist. 1 . 02 The 
♦Sumatra moakey, 

b. (with large or small initial), A violent squall 
in the Straits of Malacca and the Malay peninsula, 
blowing from the direction of Sumatra. 

284* Penny Cycl. XXII 1. 272/2 In this season ise. March to ‘ 
September] the Snmatras,.blow, especially in the first part 
of the night. 2887 Ensyct. Bril. Xxl L 03/2 "" * • 


93/2 Rapid squalls 
the 50uth«R'est moasooa. 

[f. prec. 


2887 Ensyc 

(suxaatras) also occur during 

Stunatran (s’Kmatran), <r. and si'. 

+ -.ur.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the island of 
Sumatra or its inhabitants or language. 

17S3 ■\V. Massoex Sumatra 36 The geauioe Sumatran 
cliara«er. 2850 L,\TKA5t Hat. Hist. Man 140 The wildest 
\mrielies of the Sumatran tribes. 2887 Eruyel. Brit. XXII, 
635/2 A remarkable fe3tt« of the Sumatran flora is the 
great vaiieiy of trees that -vie widi each other In stature and 
l^uty. 

b. In names of animals indigenous to Sumatra, 
as Sumatran atitelope, c/e, imadbill, grotbech, 
hare, rhincceros, tapir ; Sumatran monkey, one 
of the sacred monket-s, Scmno/itheais vielalophus', 
Sumatran pheasant, the Argus pheasant (see 
AUGCS 2). 


4^0 The tme^ name of the Indian Snmbul was not Cctaca, 
but Jatam^d. 409 The sweet Snmbul isonlyanothtr 
denomination cf nard. 1839 Royle Bet. Himal. Mts. I. 242 
b’/^°r:tkes iuleresa is described as being one of the kind<i 
of Persian SumbuL 2862 Bentley Man, Bet. 562 Sunthtl 
' IS the rMt of a supposed Umbelliferous plant, which is im- 
1 ported into this country from Bomtey and Ruida. 1864 
Chanth. Encyel. YI. 634/1 The drug called Musk Root 
or Sambul. 2876 Trans. Clinical Sec. IX- 97 Valerian and 
sumbul did him some good. 28S7 Encycl. BriL XXII. 

. 642/2 Under the name of East Indian sumhal, the root of 
Deretna antmeniacum, Don., has occasionally been offered 
in English commerce. Hid., West African sumbal is the 
root of aspecies of C^ferus. 2S59 AlllutfsSys*. Med. VII. 
750 Tincture of sambuL 

b. citrih . : sumbul balsam, the balsamic ex- 
tract of sumbul-root ; »umbul-oil, a mixture of 
volatile oils derived from sumbul ; sumbnl-root, 
the root of any of the above plants used medi- 
cinally as a tonic and anti-spasmodic. 

2B44 Cheat. Gaz. II. 240 The oily portion of the *Suiiihul 
balsam. 186S Watts Diet. Chen:. V-644 *Sufnhil-e:/, a 
mixture of %T)lalfle oils obtained by the cistilbtion of sum- 
bul-balsam. 2899 E. J- Parky Cheni. Essential Oils 262 
Sumbul Oil or Musk-root Oil is obtrined from the dried root 
of Ferttla stmhtl... It has a distinct mn^-like odour, and 
in India the root of Derema atnmeniaettm is often subsri- 
tuted for iL. 285s Dfscusox Med. Lex., Sutnhtli radix^ 
♦Sumbul root. iSSS Garroo Mat. Med. (td. 3> 241 ilncture 
ofSombul. (Sumbul root, in po'vder, two and a half ounc» ; 
proof spirit, a pint.) 

Hence Sumbulamic, Sumbu’Uc, Sumbnlo'lic 
acid, Su'mbuHne (see quots.). 

2844 Chem. Gaz. II. 240 The author [Reia'ch] calls the 
add separated from the oily portion cf the Sumbul 
Sumbulol ic acid, and the previouslyobtarned balsamic add, 
Sumbulamic add. 2835 Garkod Mai. Med. 263 Sumbul. . 
5*ields, on dUtillation,..an add capable of cry5talli«aticn, 
named Sumbalic add. tS 63 Watts Diet. Chetn. V. 644 
Sutnhalir.e^ the name given by Mnrawieff" to an alkaloid 
supposed to exist in sumbul-root. IHd.,Sinr.bulclic add. 
Syn. with Sumbnlic or Angelic Acid- 2874 Trees, bet. 
Suppk 3344/2 Sumbut-root.. contains a peculiar add, called 
sumoulic add. 

Sttmd, obs. form of Suiciej>. 

Sumdel, etc., obs variant of SoilEDSAL. 

Some, obs- var. So a3 I, chain for draught-animal. 
1489 ia Aeta Audit, (1852) 237/1 A plecch with Ircis $ok£s 
sume & vj?er gralth belanging to hir. 

Sume, obs. form of Sour, Swhi. 
eSamen (sJ/7*men). [L. sitmcT::~-*sugme/T, f. 
sugdre to suckj A sow's ndder, the dugs of a 
sow ; formerly Anat., the hypogastriem. f Also 
transf., the fat or rich portion of a thing,* also 
Qtirib. in zumen>‘5nh 

265«J.CH.vNDtxsF4»«//r/w2n/V(?n.s/.239’nieunduaged 
fields cf Bohemia do yidd Itsse tartarous Imlts than lko« 
which were fattened. .with the dung of living Creatures, 
wherein, .this earthy Samea or fattening ju>te doth x-olan- 
tarily melt; Because this Sumes-soil should produceaTartar 
in Herbt. ai-n^ Soct« Serm. Prov. i. 32 (x?^) IV. 79 
They couidnot bare had Leisure to thiak upon their Sunetjs, 
their &IclIetSy..and the like.. had the Gauls been btseigiag 
their ^pitoL 2753 Chojnbers* CycL Suppk, Sumen, a ^rd 
csedbysomeanatomical writerstocxpresslhe hj-pogastriun. 
27S Woixsrr (P. Pindar) Peter’s Prefk. 3S16 1, 453 
seat j-ou once the sumen of a sow. 

Sumer, obs. form of Schher 
Sumerian (sJ//mI»*riaH},^.andjA AlsoSmui- j 
rian, Shxunerian. [ad. F. sumericn (Oppert, I 
1S72, m Joztntal Asiatzque Scr. VH, I. 134 ), f. • 
Suff.'cr (s^e def.).J 

A- adj. Pertaining to Sumer or Sumir, one of 
the districts of ancient Babvionia. or to its popa- 


= Sumerian and , . . ; so SumeroTogy, the study 
of the Sumerian language and antiquities. 

tZyj ExpesilcrSz'ot. 262 Ihe firslfniits of his studies in 
Sumerology. 2506 Pinches Keli^. Bahjl. fy Assyria ii. 20 
'Jhe Sam^o-Akkadians were noa-Semites, 2913 S. Lanc- 
Dos in ,^ci^i:a (1014) XV. 223 'ihere is no trace whatever 
of these primitive ideas in Sumero-Cabj Ionian religion. 

Sumetiine, -tym(e, obs. ft. Sojittuie a. 
Su mky ii, obs. variant ofSosrEKiK. 

Suinless (sPTnl^), ff. Chitfly/ccl. [f. SuhjAI 
or c'.l -r -LESS.J ^^'ithout number; that cannot 
be * summed ’ or counted ; incalculable. 

1559 SffAKS. Hen 1 % t. £L 165 To. .make their Chronicle 
asjich with praj-se. As is the 0\\-se and bettome of the Sea 
ith sunken Wrack, and smn-Iesse Treasuries. 2667 Milton 
P. A, nil. 36 'W’hile the sedentarie Earth.. receaves, As 
Trihate stzch a sumless Journey brought OfincciporeaJ s p ee d 
Speed, to describe whose swiftness Number failes. 2725 
PoFE Odyss. i\\ 85 Around the Palace shines The sumless 
treasure of exhausted mines. 27^ Falconer Shijnt-r. ni. 207 
Xerxes.. Advanc’d with Persia s sumless troops to war. 
18x3 Ca 51 ?beli- Last Man 53 Test of all sumless agonies. 
28x3 De Quincey Herder Wks. 2850 XIII. 151 From the 
abj^ of distance and of sutnless elevation- 1876 C. L. Smith 
tr. 7VtJrr» rr. xxrvix, I ts huge machine^ and beams of sumless 
power. 

Snmleyr, variant of Somlke OBz., butler. 

1565 Aberd. Fes'. Gam.), William Grysse sumleyr to. .the 
king £:rju£nls2aaiesteis. 

I! Summa (sn-ma). PI. f gQTnma(e)s. Also 
5 somma. [L. : see Snr 
•f*!. An amount; = Sun sb.^ r. Obs. 

247S Pasint Lett. III. 135 The semma off money that! 
have receyv^'d off Wylliam Pecok. 1484 Ibid. 313 Ihe 
summa cf C//. 2523-4 Rec.St. i^fary at Hill (1004) 325 All 
summaes of Money the whiche the said Xnomas had” in the 
custexiy of the chirch. 

1 2. A snm-total ; = Sl'm jJ.l 4 b. Ohs. 

2442 Rolls cfParlt.X .^/z Summa of the men MMCCLX 
men. 2550 W. Ls'NNE Carion’s Chron. ra Summa of the 
j-eares is Cxo. 1596 in Abst. Protocols Tou-n Clerks 0/ 
Gtasgozv (1897) V. Pref. 24 Summa of this charge and onera- 
tiona extending in haill to the scivme cf J® iiij* 1 lib xiijs. 
iiijd. 2682 Com/iln Thanes e/Cazt’dor{Spa.\diujt Clubljcj 
Summa of the hingings in Scots money as the cost in 
Flanders is ;f44i, los. 2784 in Hedrrx Peerage Esrideitce 
(1S74) 72 Summa of the inventary iij. c. Ixrv.*‘^ viij.*. 

3 . A summarj' treatise ; = Stni sb^ 9b; e. g. the 
Summa ThcHcgis of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

272^ J. Howe li 'ks, (1B54) 597/2 Scchsummas of (Hixistian 
coctnne and practice, as we mne pointed Co us. 184$ Hn- 
eycl. Metre/. XI. 8x0/2 To judge adequately cf the nature 
of this Theology, we h2\e only to t^e a surrey of the 
celebrated Summa of Aquinas. 2ES7 Hcxltt ia s^th Cent. 
.Apr, 491 The second chspterof the tvo.-k ia question, which 
is eatuled * Law ; its definitions \ is, from my point of virnv, 
a sort of ‘summa * cf psecdo-sdentific philosophy. 

1 4. adt'b. [L. abl. summa.'] In sum (see SuH 
10 ), Obs. 

2S3S Co\'ERi>ALE Bible Ep, Ded, Summa, in all godly 
regimentesof olde tyme the kynge and letn^rall iudge was 
ol«yedof cuer>'maa. IxSfi^ — S/ir.PerlexyuLt^^ In su mm a 
to be short, after trouble and aduerrite folowelh almoner of 
goodnes and felidte.] a 2560 — Bk. D^h i, xx. 76 Summa, 
he is oure hope, our safegarde, cure triumph, our crowne. 

5 . Phrases- a. Smnma reram (ri»Tr»m) [L. 
rerttm of things or affairs] : the highest public 
interest. Cf. Su3i sbi^ 13 b. 

27T5SwiJT/2r7. BekarzeurQueens Last Minisi. ?25'^T:5. 
2841 L 503^, L belieN-c no minister of any psarty would. . 
havx scrupled to take thesame step when tht sun.nna rerun 
was at stake. 2837 De Quincey .«rrr// ThrtorxW^ 2890 
VII. 396 They easily understood that too capital an interest 
(the summa rentm) was now at .«itake. 

b, g TTTnma g TiTnTpn.Twm (c?7Tnea*r;/m): the grand 
total ; /fg. the consummatioa, the ultimate result. 



Broadbilk 1802 E^thah Gen. Syno/sis Birds Sc;^ IL 154 
'•SumatraaGrlosbeaklLoxia h)*poxanriia... Inhabits the rice 
fields of the i^and of Sumatra- 2887 Cncyd. Brit. XXII. 
640/^ The *Samatran hare {Lef-zts rxtscheri), disco\-ered ia 
lESo. 1S7X Casselfs Ha*. Hist. I. 95 Ihe ^Su matr an 
hlonkcy, ia which the female is light brown and the male Is 
a most extmordicarj’-lcokhjg yelJoir- 27B3 W. Maesdes 
Sumatra 97 The eoo-czr, or famous •Sumatran or Argos 
pheasant. ’ 1834 Penny Cyd. II. 483/2 The •Sumatraa 
rhinoceros KP- Sttmairerxis) trembles the African spedes, 
2^9 Pickering Races cf Mem (1S51) 314 The ♦Sumatra.'i 
Tanir. 

B. sb. A native or mhabitint of the island of 
Sumatra ; also, the Sumatran language. 

x6S3 Holme Armoury xir. v. 233/2 The Sumatrans do 
\rear Turbuts on their heack. *7^3 • M.^esden Sumatra 

56 The Sumatrans live, in a great measure, tipon vegetable 
food. 2756 Morse Ccog. 11 . 593Tbeon_riualdotbicg 

of the Sumatrans is ihe sa.T.e with that of the inhabitants of 
the South Sea islands. 2813 Q. Rex. Oct. 257 Lartgeages 
andDialects..Gng33ese,Maiayan,Sumatran. 28501^x^.0: 
Hat, Hist. Man 151 Uhe Malaccan origin of the earlier 
Sumatians- 

Sumbtll (szrmbrl, suTubul)- Also sninbal, 
sambul. [a, F. sumbul, a. Arab. J ■ szeubtfl.] 
Applied to the roots of certain plants (and to the 
pl^tsthemselve5)’whidi are used medicinally: ^"P- 
(<r) the spikenard, Hardcsfcuhys jaiemensiy (n) 
the musk-root, Fcrztla {Burysngium) surdntl, (r) 
valerian. 

East Indian. Jl’est Africa:: sumbul x see qcct. 2SS7. 

279c Sm W, Jones Sf:tcnard Andentsiz .■isiat.Rez. IL 


Acea-iian as a related c^ect, but the latter term is row 
applied by many to Semitic Babylonian. 

287s Sayce ia Encycl. Brit. 111. 192/1 The laagimge of 
the primitive Somirian and A ce s di an population of Assjtm 
end Babylonia belonged to the Turanian Or Ural-Alttic 
family cf speech. 2882-3 F. Bcown in ScUaF's Encyd. 


^ 189S Bosciwen Bible ^ Menutn. liL (2896) 205 

W^fiud in the Suruirian Version ‘female and imle* ifce ] 
order: while in the Sesairic texts it i* ‘male and female.* 1 
X90S Bltxie BahyL Assyr. Anizo. Brit. Mm. (ed. 2)4 ^e ‘ 
begianiag of Sumerian aTilimdoo^ may date from a period 
even as remote as XLC. aooci, or caruer. 

B, sb. E -A noa-Semitic inhabitant of Sumer. 

(2872 Sa2Ve Assyrian Gram. 279 TI:e Casri, I now fed, 
were cot idenrical with the Semin or pe^le * cf the cogV 
language’.] 2S78 — BabyL Lit. 24 It is probable that it 
was the Accadbns rather than the Sume^ns to whom was 
due the invention cf the picture urAzisig. xSSf Bti-cai ' 
Kcurunjik Gallery Brit, Mus. 4 The entry of these P«?’s . 
(afterwcirds kv- Qwr- a S umerians) into Baby- 
lonia. 

2. The language spoken by the inhabitants of 
Sumer. 

1887 Sato: Led. Relig. Arc. Ba^L -App.^t. 4?* Semitic 

wives wrouJd not hare spoken Sumerian with tne^same puntj* 
as thdr con-Semitic husbands. 2908 JjXCSXx.Babj L hr .-issyr. 
Antif. Brit Mss. (ed. 2) 53 Grasumalical examples in 
Sumerian, with Assyrian translations. 

Hence Sumero- {si:rai&o), used as the com- 
bining form of Sumerian in various formations. 


any lartner I X63X in Cri. (f \ . ^ . 

It is thought that, in summa stanmarttr:, he will be called 
to be the king’s solicitor. 

c. Summa totalis (to^tr-riis) : = Srii-T 0 T-\L. 
Abbrea-iated summ* tot'. ^ ^ 

2472 Pasicn Lett HI. rfi Summa tctall', hjr. iuj_^. 2529 
"blorsiSutpL Smijs '^^'k5. 294^1 Sumnm Jota)i>, xlukibow- 
sand. Ik liu hundi^ S: xxxiik Ik \t.s. vilkd. 2556 Xashe 
SaFron M’aldenX^. 2905 III. 208 Master Spe-ocer, whom 
1 do not thru«t in thelowest place becau^^e I make the lowest 
valuation of, but as wee xtc to set the Sumtti tot' aJway 
TTiderrreath ct at the bottome, he bemg the Sum* toC cd 
whatsoeuer can ^said ofsharpe iucention and scboller^kip. 
x6o5 Sir G. Cecsecaffe i. k A 3 h, Ihis is jvur Su^a 
/r/fi/Tx cf both their sirtues. <126^ iiKCX^Abp- ll'iLiams 
IL (1603) 172 The summa totalis of the Oril f'lagistrtc^*. 

SmamaMe (5i’'ii!abl},a. [f. Sea r.i + -able.] 
Capable of being snmmei 
17S4 Bril. Trarj. LXXIV. 35s JD. j[a=i» 
found sumumblescrieses by assummga senes zB4t J.^K. 
VoraiD t.rat.i. Dxisert. uL raj Ncr.e of the sene* Mpngi-r. 
to the class re-ferred to..a--e setr-naWe in finite enmbtra. 

Summaffe Oh. eic. His!. “ 

aunmge. [Only as an airt6cial laed L. 

summaTitim (1249 Gtoy> Gtl^ /ucrci.), 

OF. »wo^:-tnec.L. ^sapr.clim^. (cS. sssr7Ka.:- 



seSaeth“to be tol'le for ^-ia;e m H.in- 

//isf fr Car!"'.. S. BsSriG.'.-xxr. tRolU) III. Introd. p. am. 
Th-i land was to te free rrata soH, ca.-na;e, santtaaee fnc.!. 
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SUMMATION. 


2. A load. (Cf. SoiniAGE.) 

c 1660 Sir T. Widdrincton Anal, Ehor. {1S97) 251 To re- 
ceive. .of every summ.-ige of horse carrj'ing tish, a penny- 
worth of fish. 

Summand (sr^’mjend). rare, [ad. med.L. 
summandtis (sc. nitvierus\ gerundive of summarc 
to Sum.] One of two or more magnitudes to be 
summed or added together. 

1892 W. B, Smith Introd, Mod. Geom, 146 The areas ap- 
posed are called parts or summands of the sum. 

Summar (so'mar), a, and sb. Sc, Chiefly 
Law. Also 6 summair, sommair, sumare, 7-8 
summer, [a. F. sommaire, with subsequent assi- 
milation to its source, L. snmtndrius SUMMARY.] 

A. adj. = Summary a. 

1585 Jas. I Ess. Pcesie{z>ix\t,') 56 Ane type ingyne,. .With 
sommair reasons, suddenlie applyit. 1593 J, Napier Discov. 
Rev, Si. John^ Orac, T4b, In summar conclusion, if thou 
O Rome alledges thy self reformed [etc.]. 16x7 Acts Pari. 
Sooty Jas. Ply (18x6) IV. 530/1 Quhairby goode and summer 
Justice may be done. 1628 More DoomesdayZi A summar 
processe shall ensew. 1678 G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scot, ir. viii. § 7 (1699)196 The Pursuer, or Defender, being 
convict.. without any Probation, ^except summar Cognition. 
1693 Stair Inst. Law Scot iv. iii. § 25 A Summar Action is 
of two sorts. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scott, s.v. Rolls 0/ 
Courty The Summar roll is appropriated to such causes as 
teqmte dispatch. tZ6& Act “ji <^- -ja Pict,c,\co § 63 The 
Court. .shall hear Parties in the Summar Roll 
tB. sb. = SoitMARY sb. 1, Obs. 

1570 Buchanan Adnionit Wks. (1802) 22 The summar is 
this. 1595 in Caih, Ree. Soc. Publ. V. 360 The sumare of a 
letter sent by Mr. Freeman. 

Summarily (si^'raanli), adv, [f. Sujimary a, 

+ -LT ^.] 

1. In a summary or compendious manner; chiedy 
of statement, in few words, compendiously, briefly. 

1528 More Dyaloge n. Wks, 178/x This is of you verj’e 
well remembred and well and sommarily rehersed, xs6x x. 
Norton Cc/w/xV/ttJA lit. 301 That which is summarily com- 
prehended in this prayer. x6z4RALEtnH Hist. IVorld iit.ix. 
(1634) £9 Of the warre betweene these brethren, and summarily 
of Artaxerxes, we shall haue occasion to speake. 1690 C. 
Nesse Hist 4 Myst O. 4* jV. Test I. 10 The idma..of the 
great world was .. briefly and summarily expressed. .m 
Man. 1726 Leoni Alberti sArchlt. 1. 10/2 When we come to 
treat of that Subject, .particularly, and not summarily. 1823 
Jefferson Autobiog, Wks. 1859 I. 105 The Marquis intro- 
duced the objects of the conference, by summarily reminding 
them of the slate of things in the Assembly. 1873 Farrar 
Pam, Speech x, 7 It is. .my purpose.. summarily to sketch 
the broadest, .results. 

i b. ellipt. To put it shortly, in sum. Obs, 

*577 ^r. Bullingtds Decades (1592) 319 Now summarilie 
this precept doth commaunde vs, to vse our tongues well. 
1385 Let Earle Leyeester so The reasons whereof, were 
summarily these that follow. 2638 Rouse Heav, Acad, U. 
X7 The naturall understanding doth perceive them no better 
than the eare doth the reason of sounds, or the nose the 
reason of smels; and summarily, than the senses do the 
things of the second intention. 

2. By summary legal procedure. 

X530 pALSGR. 842/x Sommaryly and playnly, as judge* 
mentes somtyme be gyven, sommaireinent et de playn. 
1540 Act 32 Hen, Pllly c. 7 § i Thc..Judge.,shaU. .pro- 
cede.. ordinarily or summarily according to. .the said eccle- 
siasiicall lawes. 1572-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. t. ll. 
193 That letters be direct be the Lordis of Counsale and 
Sessioun summarilie without ony calling. 1617 MoRvson 
Itin. III. 241 In ludgements they.. vse to fudge summarily 
vpoa oath.^ <2x722 Foontainhall (1759) 1. 10 The 

Lords ordained an agent to be summarily examined upon 
a bilL 1726 Ayufti: Parergon 152 When the Parties may 
proceed summarily, and they chuse the ordinary Way of 
Proceeding, the Ciuse is made Plenary. 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws 289 He may be committed summarily to prison until 
he shall find sureties. 1826 Bell Comm. Laws Scot. (ed. 5) 
II. 481 It has been held. .that restitution of goods in the 
hands of the trustee may be claimed summarily. x8^ 
Daily Graphic 10 Feb. 7/3 Every dog that is not. .provided 
with a muzzle wtU be summarily dealt with by the law. 

3. Without (unnecessary) formality or . delay ; 
without hesitation, 

1621 First See. Bk. Discipi. Ch. Scot Pref., Others., 
summarily deny, that ever this Kirk had any approved 
di^iphn^ *794. R- J. Sulivan View Nat. I. 48 Le Cat 
dmered from his contemporary Voltaire, who very sum- 
marily gave these heaps of fossil shells to a less powerful 
cause. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xv, Miss Morleena..was 
summarily caught up and kissed by Mr. Lillyvick. 2879 Beer- 
BOHM Patagonia 3 While the captain was yet doubtful what 
course to take, the matter was summarily decided by the 
weather itself. 1886 Manch. Exam. 2 Jan. He sum- 
manly refused all redress. J 0/ c sum 

Sununariness (s2?*m^nes). [f.SosiMARVa.-f- 
-NESS,] The quality or condition of being summar)^ 
1802-12 Bentham Ration, yudic. Evid. (1827) V. 386 
A mode that by its summariness forms the most sulking 
control to the regular equity mode. 1890 Spectator 26 Apr. 
584/2^ The summariness which has always characterised 
English ctvruitval jurisprudence. 

Sniumarist (sz^'marist). [f. Summary sh. + 
-1ST.] One who compiles a summary. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 3x1 Among our myriad of sub. 
slantives like the foregoing ar^..socialisiy somnajnbuHsiy 
summnrisi. 1883 Pall Mall Gaz. 25 Sept. 4/2 The sum- 
marist of literary history. 

Summarization (si^-maraiz^'Jbn). [f. next 
+ -ATiON.] The action or process of summarizing ; 
an instance of this. 

1865 J. GnoTE Explor. Philos. I. 35 There are all kinds of 
abbreviations and suramarizations by the help of language, 
1884 tr. Latzds Logic 125 Classifications would belong en- 


tirely to applied jogic if they aimed at nothing more than 1 
complete summarisation, xpoo Pall Malt Gaz, 13 Oct. 12 A | 
concise summarization of the present state of things in China. 

Summarize . v. [f. Summary + 

-IZE.] irans. 'To make (or constitute) a summary 
of ; to sum up ; to state briefly or succinctly. 

1871 Earle Philol, Eng. Tongue 5 These, and all such 
illustrations, may be summarised for convenience sake in 
the following mnemonic formuKa. 2881 Sir W, Thomson in 
Nature XX. IV. 434/1 We may summarise the natural sources 
of energy as Tides, Food, Fuel, Wind, and Rain. 2882 
Farrar Early Chr. I. xiii. 276 The four words of St. John, 
‘The Word Iwcanie flesh summarise and concentrate the 
inmost meaning of the (Did Testament revelation. 1885 
Phillips' Man. Geol. I. xxv. 526 If we endeavour to sum- 
marise the conclusions. ^ ^ j 

absol. iZZg Daily News 10 Dec. 7/6 Assistant Sub-Editor. 
—Smart young fellow who can summarise attractively. 

Hence Su'mmarized ppL a., Su'mmarizing 
vbl. sb. and/y)/, a. ; Su’iruuarizer *= SuH^^ARIST. 

1883 Athenaeum 7 Apr, 441/3 An admirable piece of sum- ' 
marized history, x886 Ibid. 5 June 73^/3 'ITien follotv two , 
pages of rapid summarizing of the memxval narrative. 2894 
Sat Rev. 17 Mar. 287 Mr. Ward is quite a model summa- 
rizer. \^\o i^th Cent Oct 682 Nothing-. conics amiss to 
his summarising genius. 

f Sxi'izuiiarly, adv. Sc. Obs, [f. Sumsiae a. 
4 -.lt 2 .] = Summarily. | 

C15S0 Kolland Cri. Venut ul xxq Malt summatUe we. * 
sail cum to the end. 1564 Reg. Privp Council Scot. Ser. i, 

1. 291 To ansuer uther befoir tbe Lordis of Counsall and Ses- 
sioun, summarlie, but diet or tablll upon summondis. 1588 
A. King ir Canisius' Catech, g vij b, I sail pen summairlie 
ye occasion and ressoncs, 2633 Struther True Happiness 
t The first thing then is his choice, sumniarly described in 
the word lone thing). 2678 G- Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scat, I. xxvi. § 2. (1609) 230 The Commissioners of the 
Thesaurydid summarly. .ordain the Sca-mcn to be whipt. 
1689 in Acts Parlt. Scott (1875) XII. 61/1 Many of the 
Leidges were put to death summarlie without legall tryall 
Jury or record. 2693 Stair Inst. Law Scot. iv. iii. § 25 
Heretors of a Paroch are summarly charged to. .Stent 
themselve? for Building. .Kirks. 27x0 in Nairne Peerage 
Evidence (1Z74) 45 To the cflect the said Mr. Robert Nairn 
may be the more summerly infeft in the said annual rent, 
Stuumary (so*mari), sb. [ad. L. sumindrium, 
neut. sing, of stimmdrius (see next).] 

L A suinmary account or statement. 

2509 in L«ndam Set Cases Star Chamber (Selden Soc.) I. 
200 To make a breuiat wodurwtse called a summary of al 
his charteris. 2539 Tosstall Senu, Palm Sund. (2823) 48 
This confession conteyneth the hole summarj’c of our faythe. 
2542-3 Act^2^ ^ 35 Hen. Vl/Iy c. x § 4 The. .cutting out of 
any quoiacion or summaryes of chapiters expressed . . in any 
suebe Bybles. 2596 Shaks. Merck, V, iit. it. 132 Heres 
the scroule, The continent, and summarie of my fortune. 
2638 Chillincw, Relig, Prot, 1, iv. § s6 205 The Apostles 
Creed is the Summary and Abridgment of that faith which 
is necessary* for a Cnristlan. 2724 Waterland Athanas, 
Creed iv, 63 Closing This Chapter.. with a Table represent- 
ing a Summar>’, or short Sketch of what hath been done in 
it. 2865 Pusey Truth Engl, Ch, 237 Wbat he draws out at 
length is stated in summary., by Divines or Canonists in the 
Roman Communion. 2878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, viii. 
232 Sometimes when I have finished a book I give a sum- 
mary of the whole of it. 2880 Hauchton Pkp’s. Geog. v. 
219 The following summary of the North Amencan lakes. 

Comb, 2884 E. Vates Recoil. 11, iv. 144 The important 
office of .‘iummary. writer in the House of Commons, 
t 2. The sum and substance of, Obs. rare. 

<22548 'RM.i.Cliron.yHen. Vlly 11 The summarye of their 
commyssion was to conclude a truce for a tyrae. 2622 T, 
WiLLiAJiSON tr, Goulart's IVise Vieillard 126 An aduise to 
wise old men, conteining the summarie and substance of 
their dutie. 

3, The highest point or summit ; also, the ulti- 
mate outcome, rare. 

18^2 Carlyle Sterling 11. ii. This battle . . of ‘ all old things 
passing away* against ‘all things becoming new*, has^ its 
summary and animating heart in that of Radicalism against 
Church. 2858 — Fredk. Gt. x. i. (1872) III, 298 A pleasant 
Lake..; the summary, or outfall, of which.. is called the 
Rhdn, 1866 — Inaug. Addr. 176 Valour.. the crown and 
summary of all that is ennobling for a man. 

Summary (s»*mari), a. [ad. med.L. summd- 
ritts (recorded in class. L. only in neut. sb., see 
prec.), e. g. in cognilio stunmaria (Grosseteste), 
inqnisitio summaria (Bracton); f. stimma SUM 
sb.l : see -art 1. Cf. OF. sommier, F. sommaire 
(see StDtMAR), Pr. sommari. It. sommario, Sp. 
suntariOy Pg. sttmmario.‘\ 

1. Of a statement or account (p;occas. a term): 
Containing or comprising the chief points or the 
sum and substance ofa matter; compendious (now 
usually with implication of brevity). 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Ralls) I, 29, xv, chapUres bene con- 
texts not as summary, but as conte>Txenge necessarily the 
knowlege of the yle of Bryteyne. 2534 %\oxcE.ConN,agst. 
Trib. 1. Wks. ii68/x A summarj’e commendacion oftrlbula* 
clou. XS7 ® Foxe. a. tf M. (cd, d) 1, 1/2 To declare as in a i 
summary table, the misguiding of that church. 2590 Green- 
wood Answ. Gifford 19 Vt Uc. the Lord’s Prayer) being 
the most summary^ forme of prayer. 2652 Baxter Inf. 
Bapt. 322 Most of his summary Aphorisms, I have answerw 
before. 1693 Drvden Juvenal (1697) ArgL 2 A summary 
and general view of the Vices and Follies reigning in his 
rime. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Logic iv. | 1. 67 \ve have 
given a summary view of the theory of pure syllogisms. 
2836 Penny Cyct V. 165/1 {Book-keeping) The summary 
journal, in registering these same purooses, throws away all 
consideration of particular persons, .by raising a single ac- 
count comprehending them all under the general name of 
‘bought ledger’. 2879 Farrar St. Paul I. 9 A summary 
sketch of what he had done and suffered. 


t b. General, not detailed. Obs. 

2529 More JT;////. Soulys'NV%. 309/2 The summary eficcte 
of hys boke. 2532 — Confut Tindale ibid. 395/1 The 
summarye purpose and effect of Tyndales doctrine. 1719 
De FoKCrusoe 11, (Globe) 445 A Man. .having nothing but 
a summary Notion of Religion himself. 

c. trails/. Characterized by or involving con- 
ciseness and brevity. 

2582 Stanyhurst i. (Arb.) 28 Chief poyncts I pur- 

pose too touche with summarye shortnesse. 2610 North’s 
Plutarch 1206 Pouertie is a kind of temperance, and need 
may be called a summarie obseruation of the lawes. 1783 
Burke Rep. Indian Committee Wks. 2808 II. 133 The 
j matter which appears before them, is, in a summary manner, 

I this : The Decca merchants [etc.]. 

2. Law, Applied to proceedings in a court of 
law carried out rapidly by the omission of certain 
formalities required by the common law. Similarly 
of a court-martial. (The corresp. use of Sum- 
marily is recorded much earlier.) 

Summary jurisdiction : the determination of ca«e5 expe- 
diliously without reference to the ordinary requirements of 
the common law. 

In Scottish law, Summary applicationi an application to 
a court or a judge without tbe formality of a summons or 
full procedure. So summary aciiofiy causCy diligence. 

2765-8 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. iv. i. § 9 Bills of com- 
plaint. .may be all tried by a summary action. 2798 Bay's 
Rep. I. 49 Trials in a summary way deprive the 

! subject 01 the inestimable trial by jury, 2826 Bell Comm, 
Laws Scot. (ed. 5) 11. 480 All those acts of statutory juris- 
diction are declared to be competent on summary appli- 
cation. Ibid. 482 'lhat one acting as agept for the trustee 
..though not by the Act expressly subject to summary 
jurisdiction, is.. held to be liable to the same summary' 
proceedings for recovery of. .documents. 1835 Tomlins 
Law Diet s. V, Conviction, 'Jlie process of these summary 
convictions is extremely speedy, 2845 McCulloch 7Vr.r<z- 
tion 11. vi. (2832) 240 In cases of summary jurisdiction, or 
those adjudged by the commissioners and justices, there 
is little or no delay and little or no expense. 2862 Brougham 
Brit Const, xv. 220 A member arrested for debt was liber- 
ated by a summary application to the Crown. 2867 Chamb. 
Encyct IX. 206/2 Summary^ Diligenccy in_ the practice of 
the law of Scotland, means issuing execution without the 
formality of an action. 2877-82 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. 
Diet. Suppl. S.V., When a person subject to military law and 
being on active service with any bod;^ of force is charged 
with an offence, a summary court-martial maybe convened, 
and shall have jurisdiction to try such offence. 

3. Performed or effected bya short method; done 
without delay. (Cf, Sumsiauily 5, which is earlier.) 

17x3 Z\w\FTCadenus Vanessa Wks. 1 842 1. 682/2 'I'hejudge 
..Directed them to mind their brief; Nor spend their time 
to show their reading: She’d have a summarj* proceeding. 
X771 Junius Lett Jxiv, (2788) 336 ’The mode of trial,. and 
kind of evidence necessary to convict.. are. .tco summary. 
277s Sheridan Rivals iii. i, He has too summary a method 
of proceeding in these matters. 2833 Ht. MAR7iSEAuZ.etfr« 
h" Lugger i.Tii. 34 It put into their heads the idea of sura* 
mary vengeance. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xiii, He cleared 
the table by the summary process of tilting everything upon 
it into the fire-place. 2^4 Gree.n Short Hist viii. § 2 (1882] 
476 The new weapon was put to a summary use. 

f 4. Consisting of or relating to a mathematical 
sum or summation. (Cf. Summatory.) Obs. rare. 

2588 Kyd Househ. Philos. Wks. (1902) 280 Maieriall 
number is a summarie collection of things numbred. 2805 
James Milit. Diet (ed. a), Sumtnayy arithmetic, the art 
of finding the flowing from the fluxion. 

+ Id. transf. Cumulative. Obs. rare. 

2B16 Accum Chem. Tests (18x8) 55 The united effects pro- 
duced by the summary action of several tests. 

*}*5. Highest; supreme. Obs. rare. 

1587 Greene Eupkues his Censxire Wks. (GrosarO VI. 203 
Silh Nestor.. had.. attayned to the summary perfection of 
wisedome. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. i. § 3 Hee doth in- 
sinuate that the supreame or summarie law of Nature.. is 
not possible to be found cut by Man. Ibid. r. vi. § 6 The 
two summarye parts of knowledge. 2733 P. Shaw tr. Bacon s 
De Sap '. Vet. 1. ix. Ej^I., Philos. Wks. I. 569 There is one 
summary or capital llaw' in which Nature meets, subordi- 
nate to God. 

Summat, dial, variant of Sojiewhat. 
Su3n31ia*te (sn’meh), v. rare. [f. med.L. smiv 
vidt-y sttvimdre to Sum.] irans. To sum. 

1900 Nature LXII, 290/2 The excitatory electrical change 
in the whole organ.. causes merely a change in one direc- 
tion, which Is summated in proportion to the number of 
discs in the pile. 

t Summation’. Ohs. Also 5 somac(i)on. [a. 
OF. som{iii)acion, f . sommer to summon.} Sumftions. 

1472 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 222 Perseus.. sente danus 
\Tilo the kynge prycus to i5omene_ hym that be shold 
yelde the royame vnto kynge Acrisius. Danus wente to 
Arges. And accomplisshed the somacion. 01477 — Jason 
57 b. Whan lason vnderstede the somacon that the two 
damolselles made hewassoreabasshid. X&64D.G. Mitchell 
.SVt/. Stor. 7 'J'he admiring spirh with which.. I yielded my 
pence to his impetuou-s summation. 

g n‘mTMa.4 riaTi (sDm^'fan). [ad. mod.L. J/zw- 
indtio, -onem, n. of action f. med.L. sttmnidre lo 
Suir. Cf, F. sommation^ 

1. Math: The process of finding the sum of a 
series. Also in fig. context. 

2760 Phil. Trans. LI- 553 Any branch of it [sc. the analytic 
art) that relates to the summation of series. 1842 Penny 
Cyel. XXIII.^ 267/1 The summation of a finite number of 
terms ofa series. x86o Sylvester Math. Papers H* 
228 The (2)’’ meaning merely the sign of summation r times 
repeated. 2874 Stubbs Const Hist I. L 4 'Ihe conslilu- 
tional history of France is thus the summation of the series 
of feudal development in a logical sequence. 1885 Watson 
fi: Bureurv Math. Th. Elecir, I. 367 If the system consist 
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only of conductors on which the charges are ei, es, &c., vre 
^ ~ denoting summation for all the conductors. 

2. The adding up of numbers; casting up an 
account ; an addition sum. 

i8i6 Scott aacii, It amounts. .to eleN*en hundred 
and thirteen pounds, seven shillings, five pennies, and three- 
fourths of a penny sterling — But look over the summation 
yourself. i8^ H. Miller .Sr/:. ^ Sc/itn. xxWi. (1858) 5x2, 

1 never_ acquired the facility, in running up columns of 
summations, of the early.taught accountant- 1883 Ncncoji/. 
if Indcp. 25 Dec. 1168/3 A summation made up by me to 
the end of last year, 

3. The addition of mensurable quantities (dis- 
tance, time, etc.), 

i860 Tykd.cll Glac, i. xl. 8r The summation of distances 
twenty paces each must finally place us at the top. 19x4 
Petrie m Aiic, 32 A summation of j*ears. 

b. The accumulation of a number of stimuli 
applied to a muscle. 

1877 M. Foster Pkysioh iii. v. (1878) 471 The central 
mechanism.. being thrown into acti\-it>' through a summa- 
tion of the afferent impulses reaching it. 1883 NaUtrc 
XXVII. 439 This relation of the contractile tissue to stimuli 
is usually expressed bysaj-ing that the tissue lias the power 
of summadon. 1889 L.ancct 3 Aug. 203/1 A summation of 
the stimuli appears to go on in the cells. 

4:, The computation of the aggregate value of 
conditions, qualities, etc, ; summing-up. 

1836 Lvn-oxW/^mr (1837) I. 455 Valour seems to have 
been for his [MUtiades’] profound intellect but the summa- 
tion of chances. 1856 Dove Lo^c Ckr. Faith v. L 262 Our 
conception of duty is either ‘Yea*, or ‘Nay* without., 
summations of ad^•antages. 1908 Baity Ckron. 26 Feb. 3/3 
Such is Mr. Wjmdbams summation of Scott. 

5. The aggregate or sum-total; the resultant or 
product. 

2840 Carl^xe Hervcs i. (1872) 20 They are not one coherent 
System of Thought; but properly the summation of several 
successive sj-stems, 1879 2gih Cent. Sept. 500 He is the 
summation of Hebraism and Hellenism. 1685 Manclu 
Excuti. 13 July 6/1 Mr. Harrison, .regards God as the sum- 
mation of Humanity. 

6. aitrih . : summation tone, Acottsites £G. 
sttmtuaiionsion (Helmholtz)} — summatitmal tone 
(see Tone sb. 2). 

1867 Tvkdall vil. 265 Resultant tones are of two 

kinds... The former are call^ difference tones, the latter 
summation tones, _ 1875 EncycL Brit. 1. 1x8/3 [Helmholtz) 
was led. .to surmise the formation of summation-tones by 
the interference of two loud primaries, xpox E. B. Titch- 
ENER Exper. Psychol. I, it, 90 If we are not satisfied with 
this ‘summation ' theor}*, we may.. suppose that the gaps 
in sensation are filled out by association. 

Summational (somfijanal), a. [f. SoiniA- 
TIO^• + -alJ Produced by sumraatiou or addition. 
Summational tone ; see Tose tb, 2 . 

1873 A. J.^Eiiis in Atkinson Cr. HchnhoUz* Pep, Led, 1 
Scu Suhj. ill. X02 These (combinational tones] ore ] 
of two kinds, differential and summation^, according as ; 
their pitch is the difference or sum of the pitches of the two j 
generating tones. x83x Nature XXIV, loo, I tried in ^■am | 
• .to obtain resonance for adiffereotialand summational tone, i 


Sunuiiative (snnativ), a. rare, [C ined.L. 
stimmdt^ (see Suiuiate) 4- -ive-] Operating by 
means of addition ; additive. 

i 83 i G. S. Hall German Culture 235 Relatively large 
and stroagly-aciiog motor cells, whose connections with 
each other are mainly summatlve. 1891 G. S, ^YooDHEAD 
Bacteria 379 Both the antagonistic action and this summa- 
ti>'e action. 

+ Summatory, a, Ohs, rare. [ad. mod-I- 
stimmdiorius, t med.L. yummdt-i seeSuiQiATE and 


-OKT.3 StwtmaicryariihvtetiCfCalatlusi seeqnots. 

X704 C. Hayes 7* real. Fluxions 60 The fundamental R^e 
in Summatory .‘\rithmeticfc, to find the Floviias Quantity 
of a given Fluxion. 1710 J. Harris Bex. Techn. 11, Sum~ 
maiory Calculus^ according to some, is the same with the 
Calcxilus Differeniialis of Leitniis\ but more properly 
Summatory Arithmetich^ is the Art of finding the flovsing 
Quantit}’, from the Fluxioa- 

pTi -mm ed (sDmd), ppl. a. Forms : 5 ysomed, 
Bommyd, sununyd, 6 sommed, 6 soom*d, 6-7 
somed, 7 somm’d, sum(ra)d, summ’d, 5- 
summed; erron. fisoomned, smxmed, 7 sumn’d. 
[In branch I, f. OF. son:{ni)S, pa, pple. of semmer 
to sum, complete, ad, med.I>. sitmmdre to SuiL 
In branch II, f. Sum -i- -ed.^] 

I. L Of a stag: Ha\*ing a complement of antlers. 
Said also of the antlers. Oittn/ull sztmmed. 

c 14x0 jJ/tfj/err/’Gawr (MS.Digby 1S2) ii, pei be halfe in 
greecc or here abonte pe tyme of mydel luny, wh^ her 
heed is j-somed. 1485 Bk. St. Albans, Hunitn^ ej b. And 
afterwarde in the toppe when thw aiu, bene Then shall ye 
c^l hym sommyd an hert of -xvi. * 57 ^ 
xiv, When his head is fall sommed. Ibid, ^nii, By tne 
middest of lune, their heades will be somed of as much as 
they will beare all that yeare. 1590 Ccckaisk 7Vr<i/. HimU 
It is then. .hard to knowe him by his head, before 
it be full Soomned. 1623 Cocker.\m i. s,v. P cJlard, “ 

or full, is when a Stags head is fully hardned. 1637 B. Jon- 
soix Sad Shepherd i, it, (The deer] beares a head, I-arge, 
and well beam’d ; with all rights somm'd and spred. 

2 . Of a hawk : Having the feathers full grown. 
Said also of the plumage. Often futl surnrtied. 

CX450 Bli. Hasvkingva. ReL Ant. I. 29S If he take wide 
ore be be full somro>*d. 1486 St. Albarx, Haivkzr.r 
airiij b, Tho-* same barris shall telle ^-oww'han shells full 
summed or full fcrmiTL X5a6 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531) 
79 The yonge bjTde w'han she is full sumned 8: bath all her 
fethers redy to fi>'e, 1575 Tueberv. FaJeonne 1x7 VTien.. 
hir principal fcatlr^ be ful sommed. x6x6 Suefl. & 


Markh. Country Farm vii. xliv. 7x3 A cleere and bright 
^ume, with fu! summed feathers. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarck.i 
Heiu IV^ ccxxxiv, like a young Eagle summ’d. .Disdaines 
^ ® Dawes. x68S Holt-ie Armoury 11. xi. 237/x, 

2852 R. F. Burton Falconry Vailey Indus iii. 21. 

b. Jig. and in fig. context: Equipped. 

2588 L.AMBARDE Eiren. iv. xir. 565 How each of these 
began at the first and grew in time to be full summ^. x6oo 
Decacordon (1602) 358 [Demosthenes was] a 
full sumd or consumate Orator, a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. li'it 
lyittwutBt. III. i. Till you be summed agaiiu 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. I', eexe. The first Summd Quill Of Eng- 
land. x67x Milton P, R. i, 14 Inspire, .my prompted Song 
else mule, And bear through highth or depth of natures 
bounds With prosperous wing full summ*d to tell of deeds 
Above Heroic. 

H- + 3. Summarized, summary. Ohs. 
a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll, Desire 4 One Obiect in %'arietie. 
One Sunim‘d draught doth before yo® Stand. 

4. Summed up; collected into one sum, forming 
a sum-total. Also with ttp. 

^Chapman Bttssy d’ Amhois i. i. 19 Man is a torch 
borne in the wind ; a dream But of a shadow, summ*d with 
all his substance. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. if It. Note-hks. II. 
20 ’Ihe wholeness and summed-up beauty of woman. 1875 
McLaren Serm. Ser. 11. Lx. 164 Our summed and collective 
brightness. ^1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 37 The 
£umroed-up impression of Sydney suburbs and harbour is. . 
pi ct uresq u en ess . 

Summeler, arch, form of Sosiler, butler. 

1841 James Corse de Leon xli, I xvill make your cook and 
your summeler to give me some refreshment. 

Stmuner (sn*m3i),r^.l Forms : i smnor, (-nr), 
1-4 sumer, 3-6 somer, 4-5 somere, Sc. -yr(e, 4-i 
.SV.somir, 4-7 Sommer, (3 Ormtn snmerr,4 
zomer, 5 somare, -or, sommyr, aommure. Sc. 
swmyr, 6 sommar), 6- summer. Sc. 6 sym- 
mer, 8-9 simmer. [OE. stimor masc. « OFris. 
sumttr, -er (Fiis. sontmer, simmer)^ MLG. sommer^ 
MDu, somer (Du. zomer), OHG. sttmar (MHG. 
sterner, G. sommar). ON. ^/wtxrneut. (S\w sommar. 
Da. Sommer). 

Generally recognized cognates outside Germanic are Arm. 
amaru summer, Skr. soma half.j*car, year, Zend hama in 
summer, OIr. saytt, \V. A^^smnmer.] 

1. The second and warmest season of the year, 
coming between spring and autumn; reckoned 
astronomically from the summer solstice (21 June) 
to the autumnal equinox (22 or 23 Sept.) ; in 
popular use comprisingin the northern hemisphere 
the period from mid-May to mid- August; also 
often, esp. as in (^) below, in contradistinction to 
winter, the warmer half of the year (cf. Mid- 
summer). (Often with initial capital.) 

(a) Ingenertduse. (.Msopetsooified.) Oittninzn summer 
[OE. on sufnera, ME. o, a os in sumere). 

c8ss Vesp. Psalter Ixxiii. 17 Aesiaiem ^ rer, sumur & 
lentea c ^8 IElfked B oetluiv. 1 1 ku he l>am wanierdasum 
selesc scorte tida Sz bass sumeits dahtim langran. Ibid. xxL 
f 7 On sumera bit bthw'earm, and on '(vintra ceald. 0x000 
Gnomic Verses 7 in Gretn I. 338 Winter by5 cealdost,.. 
sumor sunwlitegost. ciroo OrmiN 1x254 O sumerr, & oun 
herrf^ttid, O winnterr, &:o Jenntenn. axez$Ancr.R.jso 
Euerich onrigge.-vhtsongbinihtc ine winter, ine sumer i^ 
dawunge, xs . . Son^ on Passion x in O. E. JUsc., Somer is 
comen and winter gon. c x^js Sc. Leg. Saints xL (Simon ^ 
yude) 454 In houre quben sik elernes suld be as in-to 
somjTe wcs. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 38 Id WjTiter doth be 
nogbt for cold, in Somer mai he noght for hete. 0x400 
PistillofSusantA Inpesesonofsomerc..Heogreihed hire 
111 hiregardin, xgaS MoREZ^'tf/<?gTi.Wks. 133/2, 1 had Icuer 
shyuer& shake for cold in j'^middes of somer, than be burned 1 
in the middes of winter. 1594 Kvd Cornelia IL 89 T’bane 1 
made thy name be fane more fam*d and feard Then Summere [ 
thunder to the silly Heard, a 1599 Spensct F. Q. vn. x*iL 
29 Then came the iolly Sommer.. And on bis head a girlond 
well beseeoe He wore. exSoo Shaks. Sonn. xciv. The 
sommers flowTC is to the soromer sweet, zt^x Milton P. R. 

IV. 246 Where the Attic Bird Trills her ihick-warU’d notes 
the suinmer long, xyxp De Foe Crusoe e (Globe) 207 Tbe 
Seasoas of the Year might generally be divided, not mto 
Summer and V'lnter, as in Europe; but into ihe Rainy 
Seasons, and the Dry Seasons. 1786 Burns Bogs 292 
It's true, they need na starve or sweat. Thro’ ^^^ntc^’s cauld, 
or Summer’s heat. x868 Morris Earthly Par. (1890) 6x/x 
Vlicn Summer brings the lily and the rose, 
p. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 49 Cum, lustle syxnmer ! 

WT A thy flouris. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 46 The plesant 
plane-trie will tbe leavs xmlauld With fairest schaddow to 
save Ihcsonetn s>'nimer, x8o6TANNAHiLU^raproG/If«7^^iT" 
xiL Poems (1900) 152 Oh, gin I saxv my bonnie Scots callan, 
ITie dark daj”5 o w-intcr war simmer to me ! 

(^) In particularized use, esp. with qualification or con- 
textually, denoting thb season in a certain year. 

C900 O. E. Ckron. (Parker AIS.) an. S97 pj’ ilcan suroera 
fonvearS nolms bonne .xx. scipa mid monnum. CX330 R. 
Brunse Ckron. JVaee (RolL’O 7123 On vs J?ey vrj'le hi® somer 
haste. 1393 Lancx- P. PI. C. xuc 242 In a somer ich seyh 
hym,,. as ich sat in my porchc. ciaso Brut n. 304 In he 
xxWj, 5erc of his regne was he grete derj>e of \’imiles, ^ 
wJche was clepid h® dere somer. X530 Palscr. 614/1^ This 
sommer t^t commelh. X594 Kyd Cornelia Ded., I will ^ 
sure your X-adishtp my next Sommers belter iranell with 
tbe Tragedy of Portia. 1599 Hakluyt 1 
"WTien it pleased your Honour in sommer was two j*eere5 to 
baue some conference with me. a 1631 Donne Poems {2650) 
roS The Spring’* and Summers which we see. 1842 J. ArroN 
Bom. Fcon. (1S57) 303 Our [Scotch) summers arc »td to 
consist of 3 hot days and a thunder-storm- x8Ss . 

Story Fiarnmeita ro You will find me there all summer. 
1906 R, BAiTfc ButlePs Aiuxl. Introd. p. xi, He auie to 
England in the summer of 1720. 

(e) Phr, summer and winter, xointer and summer, Oxu, 

JIE. (advb. gcaj svmeres and •adnSres, all the jaar round. 


I 0 leoo Pnanix 37 (Gr.) Wintres & sumexes wudu biS selice 
I biedum sehongen. c 1203 Lav. 2851 Enne blase of fure,' Je 
I neuer ne abeostrede wintres ne sumeres. £‘X37S Sc. Leg 
. Saints xxii. (Laurerxe) 3 A fare tre callit JavNTane, 
j t'TntjTC & somir ay is grene, 1473 Rental Bk. Cupar. 

■ Angus (1870) I. 189 That ged eyls and fj’scis.,ma be con- 
i seroj*t..tethswm}Tand wyncir. 1547 Eest. Ebor. (Surtees) 
f Vl.eos My saster..to have foure kie founds w>-nter and 
j sommer. 2S26 Scott Antig. xxi, A bit bonny dropping 
I well that popples that selfsame gate simmer and winter. 

! x8^ C E. Pascoe Loud. o/To^ay xliii. (ed. 3) 378 'Winter 
I and summer, steamboats leave Westnunster for Greenwich 
and Woolwich half-hourly. 

1), Applied, with qualification, to a period of 
, fine dry weather in late autumn; see All-halloiv(s 
; 7 , I^■DrA^■ summer, Martins 3 c; St. Lttke's 
J {JUtle) summer,^ Utile summer of St. Luke, such 
a period occurring about St. Luke’s Day, iS Oct. 

I (Cfi Ger. aliweibersommer.) 

I xSaS T. Forster Circle Seasons 293 Fair, •w*arm, and diy 
j weather, often occurs about this time, and is called St. 

; Luke’s Little Summer. 18^ N. if Q. xst Ser. XU. 366/t 
' A few fine days about this time, called St. Luke's little 
summer; which ihe good folks of Hants and Dorset alvroj’S 
expect about the iSth of thb month. xESx G. Milner 
' Country Pleas, xli. 232 As autumn proceeds, we watch 
[ anxiou-sly for that season of respite which . . b knowm . . as the 
i Little Summer of St. Luke. 


C. transf. Summer weather; a season resembling 
summer; summeiy* or warm weather. 

0 X240 Ureisun in O. E. Horn. 1. 193 perbloweSinne blbse 
blostmen...pcr ne mei non ualuwen, uor her is eche sumer. 
0x529 Skelton Bouge of Court 355 His gowne so shone 
that it ne couer myghte Hb rumpe, he wente so all for somer 
lyghit 1634 Milton Camus 9S3 There eternal Summer 
dweb. a 2700 Evel^’n Biary 24 J une 2 6g^, A very wet bay 
har\'est, and little Summer as yeL 1855 Tenn^'sos Baisy 
92 Lands of summer across the sea. 3892 E. Reeves Home- 
ward Bound 140 Here is an everlasting summer of 70° to So°. 
d. In fig. and allusive use. 

^*S3S Nisbet .V. T.,Prol. Rom. Wks. (S.T.S.) III. 334 
Quhair the spret is, thair b alviajris symmer, ande thair b 
allwayb gude fructes. xsgx Greene Fareze. Folly Wks. 
(Grosart) IX. 323 Beeing as intemperate in the frostie winter 
of their age, as we in the glowing summer of our youth. 
1679 Dkvden & Lee CEdipus iv. 1, She, tho* in full-blown 
flow’r of glorious beautj'. Crow’s cold, e\''n in the Summer 
of her Age. i8xx W. R. Spencer Poems 75 The summer of 
her smile. 1859 Tennyson Marr. Gemins 39S For now the 
wine made summer in hb veins. 1874 Lisle Carr /ud. 
Cwynne I. iiu 72 Thb sudden change from winter to summer. 

2. In pi. with numeral, put for 'year'. Now 
poet, or in speaking of a young person's age. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. B. 1^6 J>us he counles hjTn a kow, 
kat was a kyng lyche, Quyle seuen syk«z were ouer-seyed 
somcres 1 trawe. x^ Shaks. Corn. Err. l L 133 Fiue 
Sommers haue I spent in farthest Greece. 1631 Milton 
Ep. Marek. IViwk. 7 Summers three times eight save one 
She had told. xtSs Miss Burney Cecilia \'xu. v, Fifreen 
summers had sbebloomed. 2820 Byron il/rtr./>*04tv.iL 357 
DogeDandoIosunived to ninety summers. 1842 Te.nn’vson 
Codiva IX The woman of a thousand summers back, Godiva. 
189$ IVestm. Cos. iS July 8/2 A good-looking young lady 
of apparently twenty summers. 

3. =s sumvter^kerring (see 6 b). ? Ohs. 

2682 J. (Toluns Salt if Fish. xo6 Of Herrings. Summers 
are such as the Dutch Chasers or Divers catch from June to 
the xstb of July. 

4u attrib. passing into adj. a. =» Of or pertain- 
iug to summer, characteristic of summer, summer- 
like, summery ; suitable or appropriate to, used or 
occupied in, summer ; existing, appearing, active, 
performed, or produced in summer. 

As the number of these attrib. uses is unlimited, onij* the 
earliest and most important eximples are given here. 

(a) of natural phenomena, animak, plants, etc. (Cf. OE. 
sumorkite summer-heat.) 

a X300 Siriz 294 hi the somer blome, Hethen n^li ben 
bi-nomen. X390 Gower Con/. I. 35 Now be the lusti somer 
floures. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wul«y:er 707 Hee polemiia, a 
somerboyde [see BoudJ c 2450 tr. Giraldus Cambrenxis’ 
Hist. Irel. (2896) 28 Storkes& swaJewes, L o)>er somer foules. 
1500-20 D UNBAR Poems xd.eS Thy lustj’e bewte and thy jouth 
Sail feld as dob the somer fiourb. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. y. 
iL 203 Blow like sweet Roses, in thb suinmer aire. Ibid. 
40S These summer files, Haue blowne me full of maggot 
ostentation. XS90 — Mids. N. 11. L 120 An odorous Chaplet 
of sweet Sommer buds. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr, 11. i. Tears, 
andvois’S, and words. Moves her no more than summer-winds 
a ro^ *834 Milton Camus 92S Summer drouth, or singed 
air Ne>*er scorch thy tresses fair. x68o H. More 
Apoc. PreC 26 The Papac>’ would melt away like a bankjsf 
snow in the summer-sun. i683 Holme Armoury 11. x%iu- 
467/1 These are the true shapes both of the Summer Butter- 
fly, and the Wood-louse;, 2728 Chambers CycL s v. Silk, The 
Warmth of the Summer Weather. 1748 Gray Alliance loi 
Nilet^dnndant o’er hb Summer-bed. 1754 *“ P^esy 83 Far 
from the sun and summer-gale. 2782 Cowper Ceuversni, 705 
But Conversation. .Should flow, like waters rommer 

sbow’rs. J790— T. The summer ruJRefrcsn«, 

where it winds, the faded ereen- iBij Shelixy hfananne s 
Bream 25 The sky isas blue as the summer sea. 2820 — 
JVitek Ail. -t 1. The busy dreams, as ibick as summer flies. 

2820 Keats Isabella ix. Lady ! thou leadest me to 
clime. 2834 Mrs, Hesians Hapfy' Hour 5 EarI>-W»-.bt^ 
which o’er Jhrir »•=>; suinm«-s:on» 

heaped 1842 Loui>on Suburban Ilort. 566 The greats, 
parf^f the suniner shoots ought to bo stopt. 

Dcmlrr iii. The sotaiitcr son was nos or on the s^ect. I^o 
Miss P.stt StK.stcc uu iti The insects 

of our summer pools. iB;? 

I. i. Without op or bonnet, as if 1 n fair summer-trather tri-m. 

(b) of Nothing, food, etc. 

1363-4 Burham Ac€.Relh(%^rxers)\bA In unopaaoo pro 
somJsercortesfrrrJpToajmigerb Pnons. 2393 Lancu P. Pi. 

C. X. 1x9 He scale hem forth selucrlcs la a somer garamaent. 
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a 1400-50 jydrs Alex. 4343 Make we na salues for na sares 
nc na somir-bathis. c 1480 Henrysom Mor, Fah. xi. {,Fox 
Wolf) xviii, It is somcr cheis, baith fresche and fair. 1481 
Cely Papers (Camden) 71, j pack lycthupprest and sum of that 
packe ys somer felles. 15^6 Acc. Ld, High Trens. Scot. VI. 
sSoAncpair syminir buttis to the Kingis grace. 1585 T. 
Washisgtoh ir. Hidiolafs Voy. 1. xvu 17 Sommer cloathing 
of the women of Malta. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 916 
When . . ^laidens bleach their summer smockes. c x6*o 
Hatton Corr. (Camden) 3 At my returne I will make you a 
somraer sute. X693DRYDEM JuvenalX, 40 Charg’d with light 
Summer-rings his fingers sweat. 1697 — Virg. Georg, iii. 
665 A Snake.. in his Summer Liv’iy rouU along. 2765 ) 
Museum Rust. IV. 367 It lies extremely convenient for my \ 
summer.pasture. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 63/2 
The melasscs may. .compose the basis of a pleasant summer 
beer. 2802 Farmers Mag. Aug. 323 llie summer cheese, 
which is the best, is made of the evening milk. 2834 Ettcyd. 
Metrop. (1845) >^11.366/1 Such is its Summer coat, and., 
we distinguish it by the name Stoat. 2881 Hesant & Ricc 
ChapL FUei I. 33 Sir Robert is calling every day for a sum. 
mer sallet to cool hh blood. 

(r) of places or buildings. (Cf. OE. sumerseldet SujtMtn- 

HOUSE.) 

2382 Wyclif yudg. iii. 20 Forsothe he sat in the somcr 
sowpynge place (Vulg. in xstivo canaculo) alone. 2596 
Ediu. Jl/t II. L 6r Then in the sommer arber sit by m^ 
261X Bible 24 Surely he couercth his feet in his 

Summer chamber, 2612 — Dan. 11.35 rFheyJ became like 
the chafle of the summer threshing noorcs. 1612 WebctEr 
White Devil i. xi, Tis iust like a summer bird-cage in a j 
garden. lyoS Demi. Coe. No. 44^7/1 'the Heat of the , 
Weather obliges both sides to retire.. into their Summer j 
Puarters. 2783 Cowper Faith/. Frieml i The green-house 1 
is my summer seat. 1837 Iaxkhart Scott 1 . ix. 307 To 
establish his summer residence in Lanarkshire. 2847 Tessv* 
SOS Princ. I. 246 A certain summer-palace which 1 have. 

(<0 of times and seasons. (See also Summer-day, -tide, 

-TIME.) 

c 2440 Alphaiet 0/ Tales 270 Sho wqlde gar hur maydyns 
gader dew on sommer mornyngis. a 2578 Lisdesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, 1. 228 Wpoun anesummar morning I 
..ane of the Inglishe scheipls persaueit tua schmis com- 
mand wndcr sail!, 2586 W. Webbk Ep. Ded. * 

(Arb.) 15 A sleight somewhat compyled for recreation, in the ! 
intermyssions of my daylle businessc, (euen thys Summer 
Eueninges). 1592 Arden of Fn'ersham i. j. 58 Sommer 
nights are short, and yet you ryse ere day. 1599 Siiaks., 
etc. Pass, Pilgr. 159 Youth like summer morn, age like 
winter weatlicr. 2626 Bacos Sylva § 606, I left once, by 
chance, a Citron cut, in a close Roome, for three Summer- 
Moncths. 2632 Miltos XJ Allegro 230 Such sights as youth- 
full Poets dream On Summer eeves by haunted siream. 
2725 Pope Odyss. iv. 55 The dazzling rooN,.. Resplendent as 
the blaze of summer iitxjn. 2785 Burns Holy Fair x Upon 
a simmer Sunday mom. 2815 Scott Guy M. xlv, All the 
tints of a summer-evening sky, 1822 Shelley Hellas 13 
Sweet as a summer night without a breath. 2833 Te.snvson 
Pal, «2/’j4W62Agaudy summer-morn. Phxtegr. Ann. 
II. 622 Excursions are made during the summer months. 

(e) of conditions, qualities, or actions. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. ///, IV. iii. 13 Their lips were foure red 
Rosea on a stalke, And in their Summer Beauty kist each 
other. 2627 Wither Abuses 11. iv. 275 Their ancient 
drunken-summer-reuellngs Are out of date. 2636 H. Burto.v 
Div, Trag, 22 One in Glocesiershire being \cry forward 10 
advance a solemne sommer-meeting (for sports). 2642 Brome 
ycviall Creiv I, .■^ftcr m many Sommer vagaries. 2684 
T. Burnet Th, Earth i. ix, 123 T'his reason is a Summer- 
reason, and would pass very 111 in Winter. 2707 Mortijjer 
Hush, (X721) I. :94_ Towards the end of May, you must give 
your Ground the Summer-Digging. 2725 J^'aut. Diet. s.v. 
Vines.. will be s.'itisfy'd with a single winter and one 
summer Pruning. 2725-46 Thomson Winter 644 A gay 
insect in his summer shine, .spreads his mealy wings. 1787 
Burns Petit, Bruar Water i, Saucy Pheebus' scorching 
beams. In flaming summer-pride. 1813 Scott Rokely i. i. 
The ^ioon is in her summer glow, 2829 Keats Indolence ii. 
The blissful cloud of summer-indolence Benumb'd my cyts. 
2826 Lamb Pop. Fallacies xii, (The talk] is not of toys, of 
nursery books, of summer holidays. 2836-9 Todds Cycl. 
Anat. II. 768/2 The summer-sleep of hibernating animals. 
1854 Poultry Chren. 1. 34/2 Birds that have taken prizes at 
London Summer Meeting, x868 Rep. U. S. Cotntnlssiouer 
Agrie. (1869) 255 During this inierA’al of rest. .is the best 
time for summer trirnming. 1878 13. Taylor Deukalian iit 
t. My bed of long delight and summershine. 

{/) with descriptive designations. 

2611^ Beausi. & Fl. King •5’ Ho XC, v. i, Lyg, I know you 
darelie. Bes. With none but Summer Whores.. , my means 
and manners never could attempt above a hedge or hay- 
cock. 2645 G. Scattered Fancies xxiu.iVfyonate 

but weake, Meere summer Chanters. x888 Encycl. Bril. \ 
XXni. 4yi Three if not four species are common summer ! 
immigrants to some part or other of the United States. ' 
2897 Appleton's Ann, Cycl, 80S/2 'J'he statistics of thesum- j 
mer-boarder industry are very incomplete. 

(g) in superlative snutmeresi (nonce-formation). 

2772 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 3 Aug., The summerest 
summer that I have known these hundr^ years. 

b. The possessive summer s is similarly used, 
but now chiefly with mornings evenittg, and night. 
(See also SuMUEtt’s day, Sujimeu’s tide.) 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 821 As the somerys sonne 
bryghie. 24.. Sir Beues 4t38(Pynson)Mi%’, And so lasted 
that cruel fygbt, A1 that longe somers nyght. 1523 Douglas 
yEneis x. viu xoq In the symmeris drouth, Quhen wyndU 
risis of the north or south. 2592 Scliutan ff J'ers. l v. 64 
The bumming of a gnat in Summers night, 2596 Shaks. 

X Hen, IV^ iii. i. 210 Ditties highly penn’d, Sung by a faire 
Quecnc in a Summers Bowre. x6ox — yut. C. iii. u. J76 
'IVas on a Summer’s Eucning. 26x3 Jackson Creed i.xxiii. 
236 Diseases, ncuer percelued in their Summers growth, 
vntill they be ripe of death in the Autumne. 2654 Warreh 
Unbelievers 22 ^e Sodomites, .shall have a Summers par- 
lour in hell over that soule. 2667 Milton P. L. hi. 43 ITie 
..sight of vernal bloom, or Summers Rose. Ibid, ix.447 As 
one. .Forth issuing on a Summers Mom. _ 2722 Ramsay 
Keitha 45 Her presence, like a simmer's morning ray. 1780-2 
Cowter CricXxl at Their’s is but a summer’s song. 2808 


J. Mayne Siller Gun i. i, Ac Simmer’s morning. 2855 
.Miller Elent. Che$n.^ CXient. X*hys. \i\. § z. 112 If the right 
rhombic crystals (of sulphate 01 nickel] dc placed in the 
summer's sun for a few days they become opaque. 

C. Applied to crops, etc. that ripen in summer, 
as summer fruity more particularly to such as 
ripen in the summer of the year in which they are 
sown, as summer barley^ corn, grain, rye, seed, 
vetch, •wheat', also spec, in popular names of early- 
ripening apples and pears, as summer apple, pear- 
main, peppering, etc, (cf. also 6 b). 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. DeP.R. xvii.lxv.(Bodl. MS.) Winter 
seede is sone isoue and somcr sede is late ksowe. 2535 Co- 
vcRDALE Avios\\\\. 1 Bcliolde, there was a maunde with 
sommer frutc. 2577 B. Gooce HereshaclCs Husb, 26 Sommer 
se^cSjwhicheare sowed beforethcrisyngofiheseuenstarres, 
and in the Spring, as Beanes, //t*/., Sommer Barley.. and 
suche other, are sowed in the Spring time. Xbid. 27 b, Rye. . 
is sowed. .in Februarie, and called Sommer Wheate. ibid. 
34 pease. .arc sowed among Sommer Come. 2578 Lvte 
Dodoens iv. i. 453 A sommer wheate or grayne. Uid,, Men 
sow their winter come in September, or October, Sc the som- 
mer come in March, but they arc ripe altogilher in July. 2676 
WobudCB (*69*) *lhe Denny-pear, Pru<sia-pcar, 

Summer- Peppering.. arcall very goodtable-fruit. x68rG(iEW 
Musxutn n. ni. iii. 235 Summer Wheal of New England. 
a VJ12. LtSLE Husb. (1757) 274, I spoke., of the husbandry’ of 
sowing goar or summer. vetches. 2722 Phil. Trans. XXXlI. 
232 The Apple, that produces the Molosses, is a Summer- 
Sweeting. 2764 Anw. Reg. 11. 2 SevcraUrials of summer-coxn 
..in which both barley and oats haxe succeeded. 1765 Mu. 
seumRust. IV. 435 He was. .obliged to wait till Mr.Rocque's 
.summcr-jiced was reaped. 2822 Sir J. StsciAiK Syst. Hush, 
Scot. I. 244 The real spring or summer wheat, has been of 
late introduced in various districts in Scotland, Penny 
Cycl. ir. 190/r Summer golden pippin. Summer Thorle. 
2854 Mavsc Expos. Lex. Summer-frulis j .ns cherries, 
currants, gooseberries raspLcrrics, strawbcrric-, etc. 

f d. ^ Having a sunny or southerly aspect; so 
summer-cast, -west = south-east, -west. Obs. 

c 1440 Palloii. on IXusb. 1. 491 T*hyn oilcelar setie on the 
somer side. 2555 Eden Decades Xnd. (.Arb.) 32B 'J*o- 
uarde the sommer East, it confineth with the Tartars. 
X604 E, G(ri2?stone) D'Acosia's Hist Xndtes 111. v. 135 
They do call lower windcs those.. which blowe from the 
South to the summer-wcast. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 585 A 
kind of Solar stove, made in a Summer-wall. 

e. Jig. with reference to prosperous, pleasant, or 
genial conditions; said esp. of friendship that lasts 
only in times of prosperity, = Fair-weather 2. 

i£92 Nashe Strange Neives Wks. 2904 L 292 His low. 
fliglited afiection (fortunes summer foloxvcr). 2612 Shaks. 
Cyntb. itt. iv. 22 If *t be Summer Newes Smile too 't before. 
1624 Quarles fob Militant, Digestion iv, If Winter for- 
tunes nip thy Summer Friends,.. despalrc not, but be wise, 
2622 Maid 0/ XXon. iif. i, Summer-friendship, 

Whose flattering leaves, that shadowed us in our Pros- 
p«ricy.,drop on In the Autumn of adversity I 2727-46 
Thomson Summer 247 Luxurious Men, unheeding, pass An 
idle summer-life in fortune’s shine. <rx8oo R. Cumberland 
yohn De Lancaster (2809) III. 93 We are but summer 
soldiers. 2805 Ann, Rev. III. 584 He was in the Fleet., 
deserted by his three Summer friends x8x8 Xhtd. XIX. 42 
He wzs the frequent visitor of Clarendon, when that admir- 
able man was abandoned by the swarm of summer followers, 
284s Tennyson Locksley flail 264 Summer isles of Eden. 

6. Comb.i oh]ecX\v€, xissummer-brealhittg,iovmg 
ppl. adjs. ; instrumental, as summer-blatichcd, -dried, 
-shrunk, -stricken pples, and ppl, adjs. ; similative, 
as summer-seeming adj.; fin or during summer’, 
as summer-brewed, -felled, fowering, -leaping, 
•\-Uved, -made, -ripening, -staying, -swelling, 
-threshed pples. and ppl. adjs. ; summer-feed, -graze, 
-prune, -tilt, -yard vbs. ; summer-curer, 
X864TE.NSVSON Aylmer s F. 252 One (rr. but] that, •sum- 
mcr-blanch’d, Was parcel-beaidcd with the traveller’s-joy, 
x8o5 M. A. Shee Rhymes on Art bZ In calmer seas, and 
*>ummer-breathing gale^ 2826 Wr/ of Bre'.vlng (ed, 2) 32 
Imperfect fermentation.. causes acidity and other faults in 
*summer-brcwed beers, 2882 Chicago Times 24 May, It is 
to the interest now of the leading ^summcr-curers \sc, of 
pork] to gel values down. xBxo Scott Lady of L. in. xvi, 
A *sumincr.dried fountain. 1790 A. Young Agrie. XAnc. 
290, 13 acres of marsh at Grimsby, that *sumnier-fecds 24 
bullocks, 2838 Holloway Prov. Diet, To sheer, to mow 
lightly over, applied to jiasturcs, which have been summer 
fed.^ 2804 Phil. Trans, XCV. 92 Proper marks were put to 
distinguish the winicr.felled from the ‘•summcr-fclled poles. 
2897 Mrs. Voynich Gadfly i, In one corner stood a huge 
*summer-flowering magnolia. 2900 May 4 5 

Summer-flowering chrysanthemums. 2799 A. Young ie. 
Linc. 2 l^ He.. in April •summer-grazed them, taking the 
wool, xS9® Ed'.v, I IX, iL 2. 107 To musickc euery *sommer 
leaping swaine Compares bis sunburnt louer when shcc 
speakes. 2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. 2904 If. 275 
•Summer liudc gtashoppers gaping after dcaw. tZjsZoolo- 
gist Ser, II. X. 4^3 They \se. starlings] fly into the air with 
swallows^ &c., and catch insects similar to that •summer- 
loving tribe, 2842 J. Aiton Dom. Econ, (2857) 206 'nils. . 
increases the quantity of your *summer-made manure, 2786 
Abercbojibie Gard. Assist. 174 ♦Summer prune by dis- 
pladng all fore-right productions. 1840 J , Bur.L Farmer's 
Companion 44 They are cropped w ith small grains or •sum- 
mer-ripening crops. 160S oiiAKs. Macb. iv. iii, 86 This 
Auarice..growes with more pernicious rootc Then*Sum- 
mcr-seeming Lust. 1B25 Scott Betrothed ii, A maiden 
smiles at the 'summer-shrunk brook while she crosses it, 

2868 Lynch /?/V«/ ir/cLX, iii, Can.. The *sumnier'Stawngbirds 
forgetThe winter’sforccioshun? sZz’jSzxstt H igkt, Widow 
v,You do but resemble the *sunimer.strickcn stream, which 
is turn^ aside by the rushes. 2592 Shaks. Two Cent. 11. 
iv. 162 Lest the base earth Should.. DIsdaine to roote the 
•Sommer-swcIling flowre. x8x* Sir J. SiKCLAiR.y^'r/'. XXusb, 
Scot. 1. 346 It enables the farmer to make his *summcr- 
1 threshed straw into dung. 1847 Halliwell s.v., * T*hai field 


was *summer.tilled last year *, i. c. lay fallow. 2840 J. Buel 
/■< 2r///er'2Co////.ig8Fecding these crops with the long manure 
of the yards and stables, instead of •sunimer-yarding it. 

6. Special combs, ; T* summer-ale, (a) ale brewed 
in summer, new or beady ale; {b) a summer fes- 
tival (see Ale 3) ; summer-barm v. intr., to 
ferment in warm weather; f summer-blink, a 
short spell of sunshine in dull weather ; f summer- 
broach, a maypole decked ; sxunmer catarrh = 
Hay-fever ; summer cholera = Cholera 2; 
summer-colt (usually pi.) local, the undulating 
appearance of the air near the ground on a hot 
day; see also quot 1825; summer complaint 
C/.S., summer diarrhoea of children ; also, infantile 
cholera and dysentery; summer diarrhoea = 
summer cholera ; summer-dream, a pleasant 
or happy dream; summer- eat 2^. /Vanr. dial.,\o 
use as summer pasture ; summer-eggs = summer 
ova (Cassell, 1887); summer fever, bay-fever; 
summer-field, f (a) rendering L. ivstiva area = 
summer floor \ (b) a field with the si.mmer crop; 
{c) dial, a summer-fallow; f summer floor [Floor 
sb.^ 6], a thrashing-floor; summer-fold (now 
dial,), a freckle; summer- gauze, -goose gos- 

samer ; 'fsummer hall, (a) rendering L. xs/iva area 
- summer Jloor\ (p) =Sumjieb-house 2, 2 b; sum- 
mer-heat [OF. sumorhxte\, the heat of summer ; 
spec, an arbitrary maximum summer temperature 
commonly marked on thermometers ; f summer 
lady, the queen of the * summer-game*; summer- 
lay sb. dial., land lying fallow in summer; in East 
Anglia, aturnip fallow; summerlayz'. irans.dial., 
to lay fallow ; + summer lea-land = Suii3iER- fal- 
low; summer-lease (see quots.); sumraer- 
leding pseudo-arch, [f.OE. snmcrlida summer e.\- 
pedition {^O.E. Chron. an. 871)], see quot.; summer 
lightning, sheet lightning without audible thun- 
der, often seen in hot weather; also allusively 
and attrib.; f summer-lord, a youth chosen as 
president of the * summer-game* ; cf. May-lord; 
summer meal Sc., meal for use until harvest ; 
summer number, a summer issue of a periodical, 
with special features; summer-ova, eggs produced 
by certain freshw.attr invertebrates in spring and 
summer ; summer parlour Obs. or arch., an apart- 
ment for summer use; f summer-pole, a pole 
decked with ilowets erected during tlie ‘summer- 
games*; tsummor(’s) queen « summer lady, 
summer rash, prickly heat, Lichen tropicus \ 
t summer-ripe <z., fully ripe; f summer-room 
== SuMiiER-uoDSE 2 ; summer-Bob Sc., a summer 
shower; summer spot, a freckle; f summer- 
stirring, summer ploughing; hence f summer-stir 
V. trans, ; f summer top v. trans., to cut off as in 
summer pruning; + summer tree Sc. —summer- 
pole’, summer-work sb, and v., -working 
SoMMER-FALLow' sh. and t/.; summer-yellow, a 
variety of cotton-seed oil. 

2586 A, Day Eng, Secretary i. (2625)^ 100 superfluities 
of •sunimer-ale, that hath wrought in bis giddie braine. 
2636 H, Burton Div, Trag, 21 ’The people.. prepared for 
a solemne summer-ale.^ x8z8 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., 
When malt liquor begins to ferment, in warm weather, 
before the application of the barm, it is said to be *summer- 
barm’d, 26^7 Rutherford Let, to R. Gordon i Jan., Yet 
I am in this hot *summer*bUnk, with the tear In my eye. 
16x9 PeisquiCs Palin. B 3, A *Sommcr-broach, Ycleap’d a 
^iay'poIe. x8*8 Medico.Chirurg. Trans. XIV. 437 Of the 
Catarrhus iEsti%us, or *Summcr Catarrh. 186a Chantb. 
Encycl. III. 6/r The milder forms of Clholera]. .termed by 
some.. British or •Surnmer Clholera}. 2685 Phil. Trans, 
XV. 993 An undulating motion (which) our Countric 
People call by the name of *Summer Colts in the Air. 2768 
Ross Helenore 22 The summer cauls [mispr. cauls] were 
dancing here an’ there. X795W. H, Rural Econ. 

Yorks, (ed. 2) 11. 340 Wlien the air is seen in a calm hot 
day to undulate, . .the phenomenon is expressed by saying, 
'the summer colt rides*. 2825 Jasheson, Sumn.er.couts, 
..the gnats which dance in clusters on a summer evening. 
2847 £. HALLOWELLin Avier, yrnl.Med.Sei.yiW.4,0 On the 
endcmicgastro-follicular enteritis, or* 'summer complaint 'of 
children. 2855 Dunclison Med. Lex., Summer a m/lainl, 

. . is often . . made to Include d>>cntery and cholera infantum, 
2E83 F. T. Roberts Th. 6- Tract. Med. (ed. 5) 296 T he so- 
called sporadic, bilious, or English cholera, or •summer dlar- 
rhcca, the symptoms of which sometimes closely re^embIc 
tho>eof true cholera. sZtoC\.Kv.r. Poans Rural X.i/eiyd, 3) 
60 Ye gently dimpled, curling streams, Rilling as smooth as 
•summer^reams, 2005 Wesim. Gac. 1 July 24/2 Delight- 
ing in the summer-dream of love. 2788 W, H. Marshall 
Rural Econ. Yorks. II. 357 *Summer-eat, to use as pas- 
tute. 2870 Zoologist Set. ti. V. 2335 A field of summet- 
eaien clover, from which the sheep had a few days been 
removed. 1B67 Pirrie Hay Asthma 25 It appears to us, 
that in many instances, 'Summer Fever or Summer lUneas, 
would be more applicable than Hay Fever. 238* Wyclif 
Dan, ii. 35 The \7en,..sylucr, and gold, ben..drj’uen as in 
to a qwenchid brond of '.‘omtr fceld (2388 semer balle; 
W\s\5: xsiivx arex]. 2594 Shaks. Rich, X IX, v. ii. 8 The 
wretched, bloody, and v^urpinjj Bcare, (That spoyl'd your 
Summer Fields, and fruitfuil Vines). 2794 T. Davis Agrie. 
Wilts 59 In the four.field husbandly*, where the clover is 
sown the second year, and mowed the third, the field be- 
comes in the fourth year \v hat is called in Wiltshire * a ^um• 
mer field *. 1533 Coverdale Dan. iL 35 Like the chafle off 
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come, that the wynde blowcth awaye from y* *somcr floores. 
x668 Land, Gas. No. 282/4 With some FreaWes, or *Sum« 
mer foldesin the Face. 1876 WhitlyGIoss.^*Sumnter.gaus<>y 
gossamer; tmantities of which, blown from the land to 
the sea, adheres to the rigging of ships, a x8oo Pecge 
Suf'pl. Grose, *Sutnmergoo 5 , the gossamer. North. 1388 
*Somer balle summer jteld, 1382]. 1400-50 l^ars 1 

Alex. 2922 So silis he furth..in-to a somere-hall, pare ! 
sesondew^ a soper. 14251. hi Munim. Magd. Colt. Ox/. 
(1882) 16, j somerhalle cum iij cameris ibidem annexts. 1583 
Stuqbes Anal, Abuses M 3 b, They straw the ground 
rounde about, binde green boughes about it [sc. the May- 
pole], set vp sommer haule.c, bowers, and arbors. xjBx 
CowPER. Retirem. 196 Her (jjt. Nature’s] *summer beats 
her fruits, and her perfumes. 1815 J. Smith Panorama Set. 
ff Art II. 319 If the instrument is.. intended chiefly to 
mea.sure the higher degrees of heat, as from a summer-heat 
to that of boiling water. hn^ioixt Scholar Gypsy I 

vii, In my boat I lie Moor’d to the cool bank in the summer 
heals, 1877 Huxley Physiogr. 64 The Summer-heat may 
never be strong enough to melt all the ice. 1571 ^Summer ' 
lady [sec summer lonlj. 178* \V. H. .Marshall Rural 
Econ. Norfolk (1795) II. 320 Lambs. .bought up by the ' 
Ea.st Norfolk * graziers ’ in order to pick among their *<ium- ' 
merlies, and their stubbles, after harvest. 1467 Poston Lett. ' 
II. 302 He wolde *somerlay and lylle the londe, otherwise 
then ills, cx503/3ft/.III,402Theseidex.acrcslonde,sowen \ 
with barly and peson, wherof v. acres were weel somerlayde 
to the seid barly. CZ440 Promp, Parv. 464/x *Somyr lay- 
lond, novale. 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss., Lease, or 
*Zummer lease, a field slocked through the summer, in 
distinction from a mead which is moNvn. 18S6 ly, Som. 
Gloss., Snmmerleys, summerlease, pasture fed only in 
summer. x8C^ Klvcslev Herew. iii, A certain amount of 
‘ *summer-leding’ [i.e. piracy between seed-time and har- 
vest). ^ 1833 Tennyson MiltePs Daughter 13 Gray eyes lit 
up With *summer lightning'* of a soul So full of summer 
warmth. 1856 AIrs. Gore Life's Lessotis xxiv, Like summer 
lightning gleaming from a thunder-cloud. 2872 Daily Neii's 
7 Nov., When a pheasant is flushed you only catch asummer- 
lightning glimpse of him. x833 Encycl.Brit. XXIII. 330/1 
What is called * summer lightning* or ‘ wild-fire ’... In the 
majority of cases it is merely the effect of a distant thunder- 
storm, It is also often due to a thunderstorm in the higher 
strata of the atmosphere overhead. 1571 GRtNDAL//iyM«<:.ii. 

§ i9That the Minister and church ivardens shall not suffer any 
Loi des of misrule, or '•sommer Lordes, or Ladies . . to come > 
vnreuerentlyintoanyChurcb,orChapei. 2sZ^Marprel.,hJ ay | 
any Work 3 The sommer Lord with his Maie gam^ 1500- 
20 Dunbar Poems xxxix. 30 Lairdis in silk harlls to the 
cill, For quhilk thair tennentis said *somer meill. 1877 
Huxley Inv. Auim. 190 In some Rotifers, the eggs 
are distinguishable, as in certain Tttrbellaria, into •sum- 
mer and winter ova, 1388 Wyclif fudg. lii. 20 He sat 
aloone in a*somer parlour. 1684 Bunyan PUgr. ii. 26 So 
he left them a while in a Summer Parler below. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphron 1. 93 As \se sate round the Tea- r 
table, in a Summer-Parlour which looks into the Garden, j 
X829 Scott GuyM. Introd., The old man led the way into , 
a summer parlour. 16x7 Wither Abuses it. iv, 277 I'hey 
know how to discommend A May-game, or a •Summer-pole 
defie. 16x9 Pasquirs Palin. B 3 b, Since the Sommcr-poles 
were ouerthrowne, And all go^ sports and merryments 
decayd. CX400 Destr, Troy 1627 *Somur qwenes, and 
qwaintans, & oherqwaint gaumes, 1590 Greene Moursiing 
Harm, C 3b, Fairc she was as faire might be,. Beautious, 
like a Sommers Queene. 1820 Good Nosology 466 Lichen 
..Tropicus., Attacks new settlers in the West Indies, and 
other warm regions... Prickly lieat. •Summer-rash, ^1670 
Hacket^^j^. Williams li. (1693) 228 It is an Injury, .upon 
Com, when it is •Summer-ripe, not to be cut down with the 
Sickle. 1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (1753! L 3^7 On 
Summit of this Hill his Lordship Jbuilt a *Summer-room. 
1797 Jane Austen Sense < 5 * Sens, xiii. One of the pleasantest 
Summer-rooms in England.^ 1768 Koss Helenore 69 Yon 
•summer sob is out, This night looks well, ..The morn, I 
hope, will better prove. 1876 Dunclison Med. Lex., 
*Sumvier Spots, Ephelides. 1669 Wokliuce Syst. Agric. ! 
(i68x) 332 To *Summer stir, to Fallow Land in the Sum- [ 
mer. 1766 Complete Farmer, To Summerdatul, or To \ 
Summer-Stir, to fallow land in ibe summer. x6x6 Surfl. I 
& Markh. Country Farm 555 mid-May you shall 
manure it, and in lune you shall giue it the second earing, 
which is called *Sommer-stirring. ^1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VII, 49 The head of thys sedicion was *sommer 
topped, that it coulde haue no tyme to spryuge any higher. 
X5SS Acts Pari. Scot., Mary 500/x Gif ony wemen 

or vthers about ‘simmer trels singand makis periurbaiioun 
to the Quenis Hegis in the passage throw Burrowis. x836 
Cheshire Gloss., *Summer--.vork, a summer fallow. 1682 
Martinoale in Houghton Coll. Lett. Ivifr. Hitsb. No. xi. 

125 If itlxc.landlgrow weedy or grassie, we sometimes Fal- 
low or ‘Summer-work it. 1793 J. H, Campbell in Young's 
Annals Agric. XX. 124 The ia\\ovff,ios*Summer-‘ivorkittgs) 
are tumbled over by the plougli, and jingled over by harrows. 
1^1 Farmer's Mag.Atxz- 263 Rotation of different crops, 
fallowing, summer-working. 1912 Standard zo S^t. 8/7 
Cottonseed oil irregular, ‘summer yellow spot 30 up, October 
option 9 points down. v ■ 

b. In names of animals and plants which are 
active or flourish in summer (often rendering I— ^ 
asiivtts, iEstivalts as a specific name) : su mm er . 
cock dial.^ see quots. ; summer cypress = Bel- | 
VEDEBE 2; summer duck, a North American 
duck, yEx sfonsa, the wood-duck; summer finch. 
U.S,, a popular name for birds of the genus /V«<rp’<z; 

•J* summer fool, a species of Ltitcojuui ; summer 
erape, a North American wild grape, Vitis xsti~ 
valis ; summer gross, (a) the grass of summer ; 

{F) the Australian hairy finger-grass, Pamettut 
san^iuale ; summer how-, Crat^'gus fava ; 
summer hemp == Kimbui sb.^ i ; summer- 
herring, (a) a herring taken in summer; (b) 
applied to some fishes resembling the herring, as 
the alewife, Clupea serrala ; summer rape, A’rar- , 
ska camptslris {Treas. Pot, 1S66); summer red- i 


bird, the rose tanager, Pyranga scsltva, which 
summers in N. America; summer rose, (a) a rose 
of summer; (i 5 ) an early kind of pear; summer 
savory (see Savory 1); summer 8nake= Green 
SNAKE I ; summer snipe, the common sandpiper, 
T nngoides hypokucus ; summer snowflake (see 
Snowflake 3) ; summer squash, a pumpkin 
{Treas, Pot. Suppl. 1S74); summer tanager = 
summer redbinl\ summer teal, the garganey 
f summer- whiting — Pelamyd i; summer 
worm, a worm or maggot that breeds in summer, 
summer yellowbird,aN.American wood-warbler, 
Dendrocea saliva, 

1793 Grose Provhtc. Gloss, fed. 2) Suppl., ^Summer-cock, 
a young salmon at that time. York City. ^ 1882 Dax Fishes 
Gt. Brit. II, In Northumberland a ‘milter’ or spawning 
male is known as a summer-cock or gib.fish. 1767 Aber- 
CR 05tBiE £v. Alan kis oivn Gardener (1803) 735/2 Belviderc 
or ‘Summer Cypress. 1829 Loudon EneycL Plants (1836) 
206 Kochia scoparia . .sMxnmtt Cypress. 1732 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVII, 449 The ‘Summer Duck.. is one of the most 
beautiful of Birds. 1743 M. Catesdy Nat. Hist. Carolina 
(1754) 1- 97 The Summer Duck., is of a mean size, between 
the common Wild Duck and Teal. xB5o Gosse Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 199 The Summer-duck of America. .delights in woods. 
1884 CouES jV. Amer. Birds 373 Peteexa aestivalis illiuo- 
Illinois ‘Summer Finch. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. 
Ixxviii, 121 Leucoium Bulbosum prxcox. Timely flowring 
Bulbils violet. . . In English we may call it. .after the Dutch 
uameSomer sottekens, that i^*Sommer fooles. 1629 Parkin- 
son Parad. (1904) 16 Djuers sorts of Crocus or Saffron 
flower wll appeare, the little early Summer foole or Leu- 
cojum bulbosum. 18x4 Pvrsh Flora Amer. Septenir. I. i 6 g 
Vitis aestivalis sinua/a..U]:no\\nhy the name of ‘Summer- 
grape, 15^ Shaks. Hen. V, i. i. 65 Which. .Grew like the 
‘Summer Grasse, fastest by Night. 1882 ‘ Ouida ’ Maremma 
I. 3 The rich loads of summer-grass or grain. xB^ Maiden 
l/sef PI. Australia 102 Panicuut sanguinale,.S\sxi\meT 
Grass. 1856 A Ga.tci Alan. Bot. (1660) 124 C[rataegus'\Pdva, 
Ait. (‘Summer Haw). 1707 Mortimer Husb. 1x8 The light 
‘Surntner-hemp, that bears no Seed, is called Fimble hemp. 
16x4 T.GF.NTLEMANEw^tfrtrf’f 20 A barTcll of ‘‘Summcr- 

herrings, worth 20 or 30 shillings. X8S3 Wallem Fish Sup- 
ply Nortuay 17 The catch of Summer-heiring and Sprat in 
the Fisheritt of the years 1876-1881. 1743 M. Catf^by A’laL 
H ist. Carolina (1754) 1. 56 Aluscicapa rubra. The ‘Summer 
Red-Bird. This is about the size of a Sparrow. . and . . is of 
a bright r^. 2872 Coves N- Amer, Birds xxz Summer 
Red-bird, rich rose-red, or vermilion, including wings and 
tail. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 354 Full as the ‘summer- 
rose Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid. x84xWmT- 
Ttfa Lucy Hooper s AU of thee we loved and cherished Has 
with thy summerroses perished. xBSoHoGcFruitManualsu 
Pears . . Summer Rose(Epine Rose ; Ognonet ; Rose ; Thorny 
Rose). x8o2 Shaw Gen, Zoot. III. 11. 551 ‘Summer Snake. 
Coluber /Esitvus.. . Native of many parts of North America, 
residing on trees. 1802 Montagu Ornith. Did., Satuipiper 
-Common,, .It is known in some places by the name of 
‘Summer Snipe. 1849 Kingsley J/mc. (1859) II. 251 The 
summer snipes flitted whistling up the shallow. 1783 La- 
tham Gen. Synop. Birds II. t. 220 ‘Summer Tanager. A 
little bigger than an House Sparrow. x884CooEsjV, 

Birds 3x7. t66S Charleton Onomast, loi Querquedula 
Cristata..ab aucupibus dicta, the ‘Summer-Teal. 1766 
Isee GakcaneyJ. 1879 Encyel. Brit, X. 80/1 u. 1624 Mid- 
dleton Came Chess v. iii, The pelamis Which some c."ill 
‘summer-whiting, from Cbalceoon. 1658 Rowland tr. 
Alovfet's Theat. Ins. 1130 The English call them [sc. water- 
worms] ‘Summer-worms, either be«use they are seen only 
in Summer, or they die in Winter. x668 Charleton Oho- 
mast. 59 L umbrict aquatic!, Summer-Worms. xBzo Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. tv 313 The jagged alligator, and the., 
behemoth. . multiplied likcsummer worms On an abandoned 
corpse. 1872 CouES N. Amer, Birds 07 Blue-eyed Yellow 
Warbler, Golden Warbler. ‘Summer YelJoiv-bird. 
SUQimer (su’muj), sb.^ Also 4 sumer, 4-5 
swmmer, somere, 4-8 somer, ((> somor), 5 som- 
mere, 6-9 sommer ; Sc. 6-7 (9) symraer, 9 
simmer, (shimmer). See also Sommier-. [a. 

sumer, somer, = OY. somier {mr)d,V.sommicr) 
pack-horse, beam = Pr. saumier. If. somaro, 
somiere pop.L. saumdriu'S, for sagniarius, f. 
sagma (see Suii jA-). For the sense-development 
cf. horse and F. cheval. 

The OF. word was adopted m MLG.fiyH/rr' long thin pole 
or tree.] 

I. fl. A pack-horse. (Cf. Somer i,Son3i£B.) 
2375 IIafbour Bruce xix. 746 iTIicy) t>Tit bot litill of thar 
ger, Bot gif it war ony swmmer (u.r. summer] That in the 
moss wes left Hand. 14.. Guy Wariv. (cd. Copland ? 1560) 
Cej b. His neck is great as any sommere; he xenneih ^ 
swifte as any Distrcrc [MS. Audi. 1. 7163 .‘\s a somer it is 
brested biforc in he hrede & swifter emend han aiii stede). 
c 1470 Love's Bonavent. Mirr. xiv. (Sherard MS.), • 

knyghtes,., horses and berncyes, charyotes and summms. 

H. 2 . fa. gen, A main beam in a structure. 
.SV. (in genuine use). Obs, 
iyz^Acc.Ex€h.K-R. Ed. 163 No. x. m.4(P.R.O.), Proiiij** 
xvij. somers pro springaldis .. xijli. xvHj.s. viij.d. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xvti. 696 The stanc,.h^ the sow in sic 
maner, That it that wes the mast summer. . In-swndir with 
that dusche he brak. 1 533 in Pitcairn Crim- Trials 
I. *163 [Bre.aking their] dooks, (and Fi-;hing in the water 
of Dee,.. and destruction of the] symmerb (and] bekkis 

[thereof]- 

1654 Eakl Monk. tr. Berttivoglio's JVars Flanders 2x9 
That theymightplacc their Sommers in the parts neartft the 
banks, .and in the middle where it was deepest their boats. 
1658 tr. Porta's Nat, Magick iv. L X13 Binde (the ^ancsl. . 
fast to the summers or biams with the rprigs of Broom. 
17x5 Leoni Palladio's Arehit, (1742) I. 85 These summers 

were join’d with other summers acroN* them. 

b. A horizontal bearing be.nn in a building; 
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spec, the main beam supporting the girders or joists 
of a floor (or cccas. the rafters of a roof). ("Wiien 
on the face of a building it is properly called 
Breast-summer.) 

X359-60 Sacrist Rolls Ely (1907) II. 193 In xij lapidibus 
pro pendauntz postes portandis lij somcres et xx linteles. 
1448 ill NVillis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 8 The Someres 
of the seid hows shall be one side xij inch squar and on the 
other part xiiij inch squar. 1532 in Bayley Tcr.ver Land. 
(1821) -App. I. p. xviii, A roffe of lymber, and a bourde made 
wmplete, wi a somer and joystes. 1594 T. B, La Primaud. 
Fr.Acad. ii. To Rdr, b 3, Thesaideroomebeganne to shake 
againe, so that one of the sommers of the chamber sprang 
out of the mortesse, and bowed downeward two feete, hut 
fell not. X623 Something Written Occ, Accid. Blacke 
Friers 25 At an instant the matne Summer or beame brake 
in sunder. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 42 Double Mortises, 
which doe but weaken the Summers. 1733 W. Ellis Chiltem 
f( Vale Farm. 96 Mortabes made ready lor Plates, Chimney 
Pieces, and also for Somer and Joysts; 2836 Parker Gloss. 
Archit. (1850) I. 431 In a framed floor the summers were the 
main beams, the girders were framed into the summers, and 
the joists into the girders. 

T The senses * large stone laid over a column in beginning 
a cross vault ’ and ‘ lintel of a door, window, etc.’, which are 
given in Diets., do not appear to be in genuine English use, 
but are from French : see 1728 Chambers Cyel. (copying 
Did. de Trevoux) and 1842 Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 

3 . In various other technical applications, 

a. pi. The framework of stout bars fitted with cross rails 
or staves, which is added 10 a oirt or ivagon to extend its 
I capacity, b. A beam in iJie bed orbody of acartor wagon. 

+ c. The sound-board of an organ. Obs. d. Sc. (see quor. 

I 1825). e. In the old hand-press, arailorcross-barmortised 
j into the cheeks of the press, to prevent them from spreading, 
j L Tanning. A horse or block on which skins are pared, 
scraped.or worked smooth, fg. Inthcspinet,anyoftheribs 
1 supporting the board holding the tuning.pins. Obs. h. In 
I a lapidary’s mill, each of two opposite bars supporting the 
barings of the wheels, i. ‘ The large beam on the top of a 
! cider-press .. which sustains all the pressure' (W. Som. 

I Gloss, x886). 

; a* 15x0 Stanbridgf. Vocabula (W. de \V.) CiiJ, Epyredia, 
the somors or the rauys [w/r/r.rauye]. 1530 Palsgr. 272/2 
Somers or rathes of a wayne or carte. 1802 James Alilit. 
Did., Sommers, in an ammunition waggon, are the upper 
sidts, supported by the staves entered into them with one of 
their ends, and the other into the side pieces. 

b. 1523 Fitzmerb. Husb. § 5 The bodye of the wayne of 

oke, the staues, the nether rathes, the ouer rathes, the crosse 
somer. xB36 West Som. Gloss., Summer,, the longi- 

tudinal parts of the bottom of a wagon. 

c. 1659 Leak Watenvks. 29 The xs holes that are in the 
Summer serves to coiivcigh the wind of the said Summer. . 
to the Organ Pipes. 1728 Chambers O'r/.s.v..S*<J«Hff-^0<r;v/, 
The Sound-board, or Summer, is a Reservoir, into w hich the 
Wind. .is conducted. 

d« La>-iost D iary 15 Jan. (x8xo) 379 The wboleroofe 
and symmersof thatsaicfkill were consumed, and only about 
3 bolls calls saffe. 1809 Edinb. Even, Ccurant 21 Dec. 
(Jam.) .^s some servants., were, .drying a quantity of oats on 
the kiln, the mid shimmer gave way, wlien three of them were 
precipitated into the killogy. 1825 Jamieson, Sym- 
mer,., one of the supports laid across a kiln, formerly 
made of wood, now pretty generally of cast metal, with 
notches in them for receiving the ribs, on w'hich the grain is 
spread for being kiln-dried ; a hair cloth, or fine covering of 
wire, being interposed between the ribs and the grain, 

e. x66r Evelyn II. (1906) 13 Upon the Summer 

or head of the Press marked C let the paper prepared and 
moistned for the impression lye ready. ^ XM3 !)Ioxon Mech. 
Exere., Priniiugx. r 4 This Summer is only a Rail Ten- 
named, and let into Mortesses made in the inside of the 
Cheeks. 

f. 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Parchment, The Skin, thus 
far prepared by the Skinner, is taken.. by the Parchment- 
Maker; who first scrapes or pares it dry on the Summer, 
1837 Whittock. etc, Bk. Traties (1842) 370 (Parchment, 
maker) The workman then stretches the skin todrj’in the sun, 
..being done enough, it is.. placed on the summer, ox horse, 
to be again pared and smoothed with the stone. z86o 
Tomlinson Cycl. Useful Arts, Parchment Making (i£67) 

II. 275/2 The parchment maker, .stretches it tail downwards 
upon a machine, called the suinner, consisting of a calf-skin 
mounted on a frame. 

g, X797 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 3) XVII. 602/2 (The spinet] 
consists of a chest or belly. .and a table of fir glued on slips 
of wood called summers, which bear on the sides. 

h, 1839 Ukc Did, Arts^ 739 In each of these summers a 
square hole is cut out.. which receives the two ends of the 
arbor [of the culling wheel], 1882 Encycl. Brit. XI\’. 299/1. 

4 . aitrib., as (sense i) summer^saddle (sense 
2) : summer bar, the upper summer of a lapidary’s 
wheel; summer-beam, •tree — sense 2b; f sum- 
mer-piece, summer-stone (see quot. 1833); 

•f* summer-trestle, ?a railed rack on a trcstlc-likc 
stand. 

1839 Ure Diet, Arts 739 Every thing that stan^ above 
the upper ‘summer-bar has been suppressed in this repre. 
scntaiion. 15x9 Horman Vn/g. 241 b, The irarpcnier or 
wryght hath Icyde the ‘summer hemys[trabes] from wall to 
wall, and the ioystis a crosse. 1766 Complete I’armer .^v. 
Balk, The summer-beam, or dorman oI a house. 1659 
Pkrkejr bom. Archit. Jll.n. vii. 322 The summer- warn well 
moulded, r 1429 in WillUS: Clark Cambriiige(iZZ(j) 1 1. 44 5 
Et iij ‘somerpecys xuA 1398^ Durham Arc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 2x5 Uno ’xunier-adill ct 2 bakcnaysadillw. X79» 

J. Wood Cottages (iEc6) 9 ’Ihc ‘summer stone.. becomes 
an abutment .. and support to the rest of the tabling. 

XB33 IxiuoON Encycl. At chit. S 209 Summer ston« (stonct 
p\Ued on a wall, or on piers, hr the support of l^ms 
or on the lower angle of ^ 

of the barge stones). Ibid, f 1368 Ridgc-tiles, gullcr-til«, 
v.allcy-tiles, and barge and summcr-sione lile^ 

Willis & a.irk Cambri^/ge (iE56) 1. 2E2 P«na;»lls with 
•somere trees conuenient vnto the werk. 1623 A oUmgkam 
IV. -S3 Fortakinge >'p twosummertrees. XTooI'iiiLLirs 

(ed. Cari>«itcn) a 
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of Mortises, for the ends of Joists to lie in. 1875 Kkjgict 
Did. Mech. 2453/2. 1605 HhuttlevJodJis' Acc. (Cheiham 
Soc.) X70 A waller, ilij da^'s fillingc the holies aboute the 
endes of the *somer trisle in the cowhowse, xlj**. 

Stumuer (s2J*m9i), sb.^ £f. Suii 
One who sums or adds ; esp. in suvwier-jipj one 
who or that which sums up ; coUoq* .or dial, one 
who does sums, an arithmetician. 

j6tx CoTGR., Notnbreur, a numberer, reckoner, teller, 
summer, counter. 1643 Dicbv Observ. Relt^. Med, (1644) 

50 ilils last great day (the summer up of all past dayes). 
x 8 a 3 D’Israeu Chas. /, I. ill. 29 That aptitude, .which made 
him so slcilful a summer-up ot arguments. 1830 Blackw. 
Max. XXVIII. 140 A summer-up of the tottleof the whole. 
*863-5 Staton Rays Loaminary (1867) 68 A^vth but a bad 
summer at th’ best o tolmes. 

Summer v,^ Forms ; 5-7 flomer, 

6-7 sommer, (5 someryn, somoryrijd aoommer, 
Sc. 6 symnaer, 9 simmer), 5- summer, [f. 
SuMMEE sb.'^ Cf. MLG. som(fn)ercrtf LG. som- 
tnem, MHG. sitmer{t)n, stnnmern, G. sommem 
and sommcrtiy ON. stnnra^ 

L iiitr. To pass or spend the summer, to dwell 
or reside during the summer (now chiefly Sc, and 1 
U.S?i ; (of cattle, etc.) to be pastured in summer, j 
CX440 Promp. PaTV.^tf^fi SomoTonill'inc/i.MS. someryn], 
or a-bydyn’ yn*somyr, estivo, *560 Bible (Geneva) Isa. xviii. 

6 The foule shal sommer >^>00 it, and cuerle b^t of the . 
earth shal winter v'pon it. 16x0 Holland Camdeti's Brii.t. ' 
806 The Ancient cmades, . . who from the moncth of Aprill ' 
unto August, lyout slcattcringandsommering. . withtheir cat- 
taile. xSipSoirruEvZr^/. White 24 OcU.\ great many ; 
Cantabs have been summering here. 1842 E. FitzGerald , 
Lett. (1839) 1 . 100 He is summering at Castellamare. jE8o , 
E.Cvrma. Glass. s.v. Summeringy Store cattle, .are sent 
summering under the care of the moorland herdsmen. 1895 
Anna M. Stoddaet J. S.Btackie II, 254 A short stay with 
Dr and Mrs Kennedy, who were summering at Abcrfeldy. 
1899 Mark Twain Mojtcorr, Hadleyb.y etc, (1900) 93 A lady 
from Boston was summering in that village, 
fb), trails/. To pass one’s time pleasantly, rare-"^. \ 
1568 C. Watson Poiyb. 82 After they had ben vexed with 
long uarres in ScIdUe, & concluded a league with the : 
Romans, they hoped to soommer and keepe holydaie. 

2. trans. To keep or maintain during summer ; | 
esp. to provide summer pasture for (cattle, etc.) : 
said of the land or the grazier. Also trans/, 

Cf. Summering vbl, sb,^ i. . 

SS99 Shake, /len, v. iL 335 Matdes well Summer’d, and 
warme kept, are like Flyes at Bartholomcw-tyde, blinde, 
though they haue their eyes. x6ox Account Bk. W, Wray 
in Antiquary XXXII. iig For someringe ii stirkes, xs. 
16x0 Folkischam Feudigr. 11, x. 63 How many Cattell such a 
Plot will Winter and Sommer, feed or keepe. 2707 Mortimer 
Hush. (2732) I. ooS If your Colts be not well weaned, well 
summered and wintered. 2765 Museum Rust, IV. xliv. 150, 

1 am obllg^ to allow three acres to summer a cow. x8xo 
J. T. in Risdods Surv. Devon p. ix, Dartmoor summers an 
immense number of. .sheep. 1883 Standard It 

should be the aim of the ^ass-land farmer to summer as 
many and winter as few animals as possible, 
b. spec, in the management of hunters. 

1825 sporting Mag. N.S. XV. 343 Now forsummering the 
hunter. 1862 Whyte-Melville Inside Bar v, The fascina- 
ting pursuit for which they [sc. hunters] have been bought, 
and summered, and got into condition. 2879 Fearni.ey 
Less. Horse yudfing 214 Our present plan of summering 
hunters in boxes instead ofout in the open. 

+ c- fig* To give (a person) a * sunny ' or happy 
time- Obs. 

2622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sir Greg. Nonsence ^Vks. (16^0) 
IL 3/2 Time now that summers him, wil one day winter him. 
d. refi, or intr. To sun oneself, bask. Chiefly/^. 
1837 Q.\jorrT Self-form. II, 133 Summer bouse indeed; — 
and truly my best feelings . .summered themselves there most 
complacently. 2848 Aird Devils Dream xxx, Thou shalt 
summer high in bliss upon the hills of God. 1906 J. Hoik 
Singinz PUgr. i8 To sun and summer in the smile of God. 

3. To summer and winter ; a. To spend the 
whole year; also trans/. to remain or continue 
permanently {with), 

1650 Elderfield Civ, Right Tytkes sto The best and use- 
Wlest Constitutions of State arc those experienced firm ones, 
that have lived, summered and wintered with us, as wesaj’. 
*809 W. Irvisg Kuickerb. (1861) 276 Grey-headed negroes, 
who had wintered and summered in the household of their 

departed master for the greater part of a centuiy. 283* 

Alhambra II. 209 The ruined tower of the bridge in Old 
Castile, where I have now wintered and summered for many 
hundred years. 

^ b. trans. To maintain one's attitude to or rela- 
tions with at all seasoas ; to associate with, be 
faithful to, or adhere to constantly ; hence, to be 
intimately acquainted with ; also, to consider or 
discuss (a subject) ' constantly or thoroughly; 
f occas. to continue (a practice) for a whole year. 
Chiefly Sc. 

<22625 'Br.fCTon Packet M^ Lett. 1. | 15 ^Vks. (Grosart) 
II. JO Shake of such acquaintMce as gaine you nothing but 
discredit, and make much of him that must as well winter as 
summer you. 2644 Rutherford Sernu bef H. of Comm. 
31 Jan. /d /7 To Chr. Rdr. A 2 b, ^Vhatever they had of 
Religion, it was never their mind both lo summer and winter 
Tesus Christ, a 2670 Hackct Abp. Williams it. (1693) 197 
[Presbyterianism] was not suitable to the eternal gospel, for 
the fautoTS of it did sweatee summer and winter the same form 
of discipline. 2726-8 P. Walker Life Peden To Rdr. (1827) 
p. XXXV, These have been my Views and digested Thoughts, 
that I Imvc summer'd and winter’d these many Years. 1816 
S<xrsrT Aniiq. xliv. We couldna think o' a better w^* to fling 
the gear in hls gate, though we simmered it and wintered it 
e’er sac lang. 2849 Loncp. Kavanngli xx. Prose Wks. stS 5 


II. 370 , 1 know the critics root and branch,— ^out and out,— 
have summered them, and wintered them, — in fact, am one 
of them m>'sclf. 2865 Mrs. Stowe Little Foxes (1866) 29 
Mrs. Crowfield, who.. has summered and wintered me so 
many years, and knows all my airs and cuts and crinkles so 
well. 2891 Mrs. Lvnn Linton Let. to H, Spencer 28 Mar., 
I am always afraid of ‘summering and wintering ’ a subject 
too much. 

c. intr. To consider or discuss a matter at great 
length ; to be tediously long in discourse. ^SV. 

2822 Galt Sir A. Wylie xcviii, I'm no for summering and 
wintering about the matter. 2832 Blackw. XXXII. 
651 The Provost was thus summering and wintering to me. 
1833 Galt Gudewife in FraseFs Mag.VWX. 654/1 What 
would you be at, summering and wintering on nothing? 

4. trans. To make summer-like, summery, balmy, 
or genial. 

1863 S. Dobell An Autumn Mood Poet. Wks. 1875 II. 332 
Myself a morning, summer'd through and lit With light and 
summer. 2868 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 
228 His rough worn face, summered over with his child-Iikc 
smile. 2896 A. Austin EuglaneCs Parting i, iii, Till your 
name Soared into space and summered all the air. 

Hence Su'mraGred (with adv. prefixed), Su*iQ- 
mering ppl. adjs. 

2804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 337 The seas of glass, 
the noble rocks, the ever-summered gales. 2836 FraseFs 
Mag.yiWX. 233 Regularly Nimrodded, as the term fora well 
summered hunter now is. 2887 Swinburne Locrine 1. i, xo 
Seas that feel the summering skies, 
f P> TiTn Tney,7;.2 Archil. Obs.rare. InSaommer. 
[liack-formation from Sumjiebinc vbl. sb.^] intr. 
To radiate from or converge towards a centre, like 
the joints of an arch. 

2703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. a-jg Let the breadth of the upper 
part of the Keystone be the height of the Arch, viz. 14 I nclies, 
and Sommer, from the Centre at I. 2703 T. N, City k fi. 
Purchaser a The Key-stone. .ought to. .Sommer (or point 
with its 2 edges) to the Centre. 

Summer tird. 

L A bird that makes its appearance in summer, 
asummer migrant; locallyapplicd s^cc. (see qnots.). 
Also ftg. (cf. SoMMEit rd.l 4 e). 

1597 Shake. 2 Hen. /f', iv. »v. gt O Westmorland, thou 
art a Summer Bird, Which eucr in the Iiaunch of Winter 
sIngsThc lifting vp of day. 1607— Timomu.vi. 34,2[/lfM 
The Swallow followcs not Summer more willing, then we 
your Lordship- Tim. Nor more willingly leaues Winter, 
such Summer Birds arc men. 2784 Cowfer Task \'i. 921 He 
cannot skim the ground like summer birds Pursuing gilded 
flics. 2822 Shelley Epipsych, 208 The singing of the 
summer-birds. 2885 Sytainsos Prov, Names Birds 203 
Wr^meck. .Summer bird CNorthumbcrland). 2895 Morris 
Austral Engl.. Summeribirdf the Old-Colonists* name for 
the Wood-swallows [Ariatnus sordidus. Lath.]. In Tas- 
mania it is applied to a species of Shrike, Craucalus 
melanopst Lath. 2913 Melbourne Argus 27 Dec. 5 The bee 
martin or summer bird, 

t2. With allusion to the cuckooas the ‘summer 
bird ’ : A cuckold. Also summed s bird. Obs. 

Cf. Shaks. Merry W. if. i. 127, A. L. L. v. il 912. 

2560 Scholeh. Women (1572) B ij, Some other knaue Shall 
dub her husband asummer bird, ta i6oo Sack full of Nerves 
(1864) 171 The poore man was cruelly beaten, and made a 
Summers Bird. 

f Suzuiuer-castle. Obs. In 4-6 somer-, 3 
-yr, 6 sommer-- [?f, Summeb sb.^ + Castle 
L A movable tower used in sieges. (Also SuM- 
ilER-TOWEB.) 

7 a 1400 Morte Arth. 3033 The kynge than toassawle he 
semble^ his knyphtez, With soroercastelle and sowe appone 
^ere}lalfes. 2408 Clifton ir. Vegelsus'^ De Re Milit. iv. viii. 
(Digby MS. 233) If. 219 b, cncmycselte to |^y walles 

a somercastcl ohcre a bastyle l^at be muche herre l/an 
walles. C2440 Promp, Parv. 464/z Somyr cai»tell,/<z/f7. 

2. An elevated structure on a ship. (Also SUJI- 
MEK-HUTCH.) 

2346 Acc. Exck.j K.R. Bundle 25. No. 7.ni. 2(P.R.O.) In 
Ij haucers cmptIs..proj castello vocato somercastcl cadem 
naui, 2496 Naval Acc* Hen, Vll AyZfi) 276 Forcastcll 
the ovcrloppc the somercastell the dekke ovjt the somer- 
castell & the pope, cssoo Three Kings' Sons They that 
were in thesomer Castells&toppisoftbeshippis, that might 
easely se alle them that were a londe, 2530 Palsgr. 272/2 
Sommer castell of a shyppe. 

Sxtmmer-clOUd, (Also summer’s cloud.) 
A cloud such as is seen on a summer day, esp. one 
that is fleeting or does not spoil the fine weather. 
Also allusively, 

2603 Shaks. Macb. iii. iv, m Can such things,. ouercome 
vs like a Summers Clowd, Without our speciall wonder? 
2672 JVIilton /^. R. III. 22® A shelter and a kind of shading 
cool Interposition, as a summers cloud. 2727 Watts Hope 
in Darkness I. in Horx Lyriexs. (1743) 233 What tbo'^a 
I short Eclipse his \sc, ( 3 odsJ Beauties shrowd T’is but a 
Morning Vapour, or a Summer-Qoud. 2792 S, Rogers 
Pleas.^ Mem, Poems (1839) 3 As summer-clouds flash forth 
electric fire, i8zo Scott Akbot xxxvi, Floating in the wind, 
as lightly as summer clouds. 1803 E. Phillpotts Summer 
Clouds There arc people in the world,. who would say 
I that we had had a row to-day... I should describe the matter 
j rn>'self as — well, merely a passing summer-cloud. 

I Sum m er-day. [Cf. WFris. simmerdei^ 
(M)LG- sommerdach, MHG. sum{m)ertac (G. 
sommertag)i\ = Sumsiee's day. 

a 1300 Cursor RT. 9946 A iron of iucr ..pat es o gretter light 
and feme pan somer dai es son bem. 2390 CIowfr Conf. 1 . 
184 This was upon a Somer daL CX450 St. Cuihbert (Sur- 
tees) 5634 In >e hete of somyr day, 02578 Lindesay 
(P itscotu'e) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) L 229 Frome the sonc 
ryssing quhill the sone zeid to in ane lang sommer day. x6o8 
Shaks. Per, iv. L 18 While Sommer dayes doth last. 27x2 


I Addison Sped. No. 128 f 10 The Lady,, hates your tedious 
Summer Days, a z7'7/i Goi.os:.u Surv. Expi Philos. [1776) 
1,329 He calculated that it \sc, the Mediterranean sea] would 
lose by evaporation, every summer day, fifty-two thousand 
j and eighty millions of tons. 2823 Scott Quentin D. v, To 
] spend summer-day and winter-nignt up in yonder battle- 
ments. 2848 Lvtton K. Arthur 1 . 6 This sou summer-day. 

I b. fig. and allusively. Also allrib. 

I 2605 ERONDELL(//V/r)The French Garden;. .Or, .A Sommer 

• 1 dayes labour. Being an instruction for the attayning vnto 

the knowledge of the French 'Tongue, 2806 Ann. Rev. IV. 

’ 466 The summer days of Naples were over. 2833 Tennyson* 
j May Queen vi, 'Jliere’s many a bolder lad 'ill woo me any 
summer day. 2867 Augusta Wilson Pashti xxii, No mere 
I gala barge . . was bis religion ; no fair summer-day toy. 

I Sn'miner-fa:llow, [SeeFAtLow^iJ. 2.] a 
I lying or laying fallow during the summer ; also, 

' land that lies fallow during the summer. 

' 2733TuLL//<»rr^-/ii7ri«^//wT^. vii.78ThissortofHoeingha5 

..everj’ Year the Efiectof a Summer-fallow. 2765 Museum 
Rust, iV. 143 'The ill consequence of not giving it a summer, 
fallow to clean the ground thoroughly. 1802 Farmed s Mag. 
Jan. 85 'The quantity of ground under Summer-fallow this 
year. 2844 II. Stephens Bk.Farm III. 990 'The sowing of 
the fallow-crop on the summer-fallow is delayed to autumn, 
2875 Ettcycl. Brit. 1 . 340/2 That prolonged form of it frc. the 
fallowing process] cafied a summer or naked fallow, 
b. as adj. Lying fallow during the summer. 

2802 Fanueds Mag. Jan. 105 The months of November 
and December were very favourable forgetting the Summer- 
fallow land seed-furrowed. 1844 H. StetUens Bk. Farm 
III. 999, I, .trenched 13 acres of my summer-fallow break in 
. the months of June and July. 

Stfnuner-f a'Uow, 2/. [SeeFAi-i.owz<.2] trans. 
To lay (land) fallow during summer. Also absol. 
Hence Summer-fallowing vbl. sb. and. ppl. a. 

2669 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric. (1681) 9 For the same reason 
arc the Summcr-Fallowings advantageous to the Husband- 
man. 1760 Brown Compl. Farmer \i. 11 In Stafibrdshire, 
they often give their lands a winier-fallowing, besides the 
' three summer-fallowings. 2765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 
(ed. 2) 271 'J’he English writers on agriculture, when giving 
directions about the opening up of grass-ground, always 
suppose that i/jc land is to be summer-fallowed. 2778 (\V. 
Marshall] Minutes Agric. 6Fcb. 1776, 'I'he summer-fallow, 
ing Fanner, 28x3 Vancouver Agric. Devon 158 In the 
division of Meshaw, it is common to plough clean before 
Christmas, and summer-fallow for wheat. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk. Farm IIJ. 950 That part of the fallow-break which is 
summer-fallowed. 

t SuTmnerful, a. Obs. rartr'K [f. Summek sb.^ 
+ -FtJL.] Having the summer development or 
quality. 

26x4 T, Gentleman England's Way (1660) 5 They do sell 
them for Sprats, the which, if that they were let live, would 
' all be, at Midsummer, a Fat Summerfull Herring. 

Summer-game. (Also 4 8omere(s) gamen.), 
tl. A festival held at Midsummer^ celebrated 
3vilh dancing, games, dramatic performances, etc. 

! 2303 R. Brunne I/andl, Synne 4682 Daunces, karols, 

j .^mour games, Of many svv>’ch come rnan)’ shames, a 2340 
’ yiKViVO\.T. Psalter xvi. 22 Pai haf vmgifen me in pe crosse 
byngand, os foies pat geairs til a somerc gamen. C2380 
WYCLIF Wks. (1880) 246 A wildepleiercof someresgamenes, 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 404/1 Pley, or somyr game, spectacu* 
turn. 2469 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V, 203 note^ Acce.ssit cum 
I Thoma Barker. .ct Margareta More, in regcra et reginam 
I ipsius villae In ludo suo sstivali, AngHce Somer-game, forte 
I clectis. 1583 Babincton Commandm. (2590) j66 Whether 
carding,..stage plaies, and summer games., be exercises 
commanded of God for the sabaotb day or no, a i(>29 HitiDU 
y. Bruen xxxiii. (2642) 104 Profane exercises of May-games, 
and Summer-games [mUpr, grccncs]. 

•pb. attrib. Bummer-game light: a light burnt 
in church on the feast of the Nativity of St. John 
baptist (Midsummer Day, June 24). Obs. 

(1438 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 103 notCf^ Lumlni ^Estival 
in cadem ecclcsia vs.] xifisJbid.^ Lumini vocato Somer- 
game Hgbu 2529 Ibid. 203 To the Somcr-gamc lyght in my 
parishe cbirche ijs. 

2. U,S, slatzg, (See quot.) 

2B90 Barr^rk & Lelano Slang Did. (1897), Summer 
\ game (American gamblers), playing merely for amusement 
or benefit of another person, but with his money, 
Summerhead, Anglo-Indian corruption of 
SoiiBBERo, sun-umbrella. 

1797 S. James Nasy. Voy. 88 Not one European was able 
to stir outside bis door without his summerhead. 2886 Yule 
& Burnell Hobson* yobson Suppl. s. v. Sombrero, Summer* 
head S'!, a name in the Bombay Ars.cnal (as iI.-GeneraI 
Keatinge tells me) for a great umbrella. 

STt'inmer-llOti:se. [Cf. WFris. simmerhilSj 
; MDu. somerhnys (Du. zomerkuis), MHG. sum- 
I {tn)erhaus (G. sommerhaus)i\ 

j 1. Asummer residence in the country. Nowr^r^, 

! I... Oust, of Newington ly Sittingbourne in Cowels 

• Inierpr, (2701), Homines guo/jne de walda debent unajn 
\ domum cestivaUm guarAnglicediciturSumcr*hus invenire, 

5 aut viginti solidos dare. 2382 Wvclif Amos iii. 25 Y shal 
' smjTe the wj’ntyr hous with the somer hou.s (Vulg. domo 
1 sestivcC\. 2596 Shaks. t Hen. IP, ni. L 264, I had rather 
i Hue tViih Cheese and Garllck in a Windmill farre, 'Than 

• feede on Cates, and haue him talke to me, In any Summer- 
; House in ChrLstendome. 2654 Gataker Disc, Apd. 'I he 
, Doctor making onelie a Summer-House of it. 2688 Holme 

• Armoury III. xii. 453/2 Summer Houses, Bou'crs, V\wxi 
to which the Gentry r«ort, and abide there dureing the 
Summer season, for their Recreation and pastime. ai7og 

. J. Autobiog. (1842) 35 At present her summer-house 

IS in Highgatc. 2797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmanns Invent. 
II. 38 (Pnvies) are at present considered to be so indis- 
pensably necessary, that few summer-houses are constructed 
1 without them. zZZi Daily Nervs 26 Sept. 5/2 Its very 
nearness to London perhaps has made it ic&s of an actual 
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and more of a holiday summer-house than It 
would otherwise have been. 

17 S 4 Fikldcng ra^. LUhon Whs. 1882 VII. 82 The 
Wind. .slyly slipped back again to his summer-house in the 
soulh'west. 

2. A building in a garden or park, nsually of very 
simple and often rustic character, designed to pro- 
\'ide a cool shady place in the heat of summer. 

c 1440 PallajL cn Hush, 1. 347 Lest the sonne in somer do 
hit harm, Thi somer hous northest fc west- let wTie. 1577 
B, Goock Htreshaclts Hush. 34 b, Frenche Beanes.. dimeth 
aloft,,. seruyng well for the shadow'>’ng of Herbers and 
Summer houses. 1585 Hiciss JunUts' NomsncL 3S9/2 
Horii adi>nsdis , . .a banketting summer bouse made of trees, 
herbs, flowers, &c. 1624 Wottok Arckit. 11. joo [Paint- 
ings of] Land*schips, and Boscage. .in open Tarraces, or in 
Summer houses. 1721 Mortimer Hush. II, eo6 Stimmer- 
Houses may. .be erected at each Comer [of the garden], 
and made so as to let in the Air on all sides, or to exclude it. 
1762-71 H. Walpole VeHuds Anted. Paint. (1786) IV. 275 
At the end of the tcrras-walk are two summer-houses. 1824 
Scott St, Rmian's xxxvH, One of her gloves lay on the 
small rustic table in the summer-hou^ x8^ Miss BRADi>o>f 
Fatal Three I. vi, There u-as an old stone summer-house in 
each angle of that end walk 

+ b. An arbour or the like used in connexion 
■with the ‘ summer-game Obs. 

*S *9 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) V. 103 In quo.. horreo.. loco 
adtunc vnilgariler dicto Somer-house, pr«edtcta Margareta 
Mor^ . . permansit. .jocundam se faciendo in eodem. 
tSuiamer-h'atcli. Oij. Ins-hoohBj-wiche, 
-■wTohe. = SoMsiEB-CASTu: 2 . 

1417 in For. Ace. 8 Hen. P", D/x dorsa (P.R.O.), 
baielUs pro eadem Naui j papnelle j Somerwyche. Ibui. 
G/i De..iiij cordis paruis..j Grapnellej ^merwiche. 1420 
in For. Acc. 3 Hen, H (P.R.O.), j. pompe pro aqua 
haurienda..j Grapnellej. somerhoche. 

Summering (so-marig), vbL [f. Sumher 
or sb."^ -f- -ih'G i.] 

1. a. The pasturing of cattle in summer. fAlso 
atirib., as sttmmtrtn^ grentudy pJace^ plain. 

M 77 ChurcJvtv. Ace. TiniirJiuU (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 193 
For w-ynteiATig and summering of the chyrchc cowe, iij*. 
1580 Records 0/ Elgin (NcwSpald. Club) 1 . 156 Fyve s. for 
the symmeiing of tua ky to him in sjTnmer last wes. 1575 
Wills 4- Im*. H. C. (Surtees x86o) 254, 1 will that my wiffe 
be fre to all mysommering places. 1607 Topsell Four^/. 
Beasts 605 The Romans had a speclall regard to chose some 
places for the summering of their sheepe, and some place for 
their wintering. 16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. l. 45 Aladin.. 
assigned him this village to winter in, and the xnountaines 
adioyning for the sommering of his cattell. 1664 in 
Horihuntb. Gloss, s. v. Suiutueringy All my summering 
grounds in the parish of Sj*monhume, 1688 Walter Scot 
Hist. Name Scot (repr. 1776) 33 All our soulh-parts ^*as 
wood and forrest, Except hereand there a summering plain. 
sBox Fan/ifPs stfag: Apr. 197 Summering on grass, being 
the customary pa^Tnent for a cow, 1 * 3 xo o. x888 Doughty 
Trav. Arabia Deserta 1 . 24 When nearlj* all the villagers 
lie encamped, .for the summering of their cattle. 

b. Spending the summer, summer residence. 
i*Also atirib.^ as summiring^howe^ place, "NoveUS. 

1565 Cooper ^ 7 )^!rrarrn«r s.\. Cenfeeius^ ^Vhen they had 
done restinge in their summering places, X67S Covel In 
Early Voy. Levant (HakUtj't Soc) 238 The G. Sr, nourishes 
severall [English mastiffs], and hath here hard by our house a 
sommering-house for them. 1817-18 Cobbett Resid. XJ.S. 
(1822) 272 After a long summering upon v-’ild flesh, 1856 
Miss WARKER/^xV/x 5 A«/r/«r/cx, The young ladies’ summer- 
ing in the country had begun with good promise, 1883 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 331/2 Altoona.. is a summering place. 
1892 Kipling in Times (weekly ed.) 25 Nov. 13/2 You in 
England ha« no idea of what Summering means in the 
States. 

c. The summer treatment of hunters. 

1856 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Rural SpoHs 11. in. ii. § 2. 
404/2 In the middle of September the training for the hunt- 
ing season begins, and at that time the summering may ^ 
con<idered at an end. x 83 x Enc^'cl. Brit.lRW. igs/s It wll 
probably be nearly a month after the last hunting day before 
the summering treatment is adopted. ^ 

+ 2. A summer excursion, festivity, or revelling. 
i6o6 Jas. VI in Reg. Privy Council Scot, VII. 489 Thair 
forbearingony suchelykesommeringheirefter. 1630 Brath- 
WAIT Eng. Gentlem. 166 Both Southward in their Wakes, and 
Northward in their Summerings, the vco* same Recreations 
are to this day continued. 1631 — Wkimzies^ Ru^an S2 
His soveraignty is showne^highest at May-games, wakes, 
summerings, and rash-bearings. 1781 J, Hutton Tour to 
Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.), Summering^ a rush-bearing. 

3. dial. a. pi. Summer apples or pears. 

1847 Halliwell, Summerings,.. wry early apples and 
pears. 1877 N. Line. Gloss. 
b. Summer pasture or feed. 
xBci Morning Post 3 Feb. a/i If the meadow land which 
belonged to the farm was cut off, lea%nng only the summer- 
ing. x8c4 Nortkumh. Gloss. s.y., Summepiigs, Somntenngs, 
pastures on the moors; so-called from their being occupied 
only in the summer months. 

o. pi. Cattle of one year old. 

CC ON. sumrungr. . ^ 

1828 Farm. Jmt. 9 June (E.D.D.). 1847 HALLmxLL, 
Stunmering (sr'mariq),t^ 3 /.j 3.2 Archil. Also 

8 8om(m;erine. [app« f. SuiiiiER + -rxc^.] 

a. collect. The beds of the stones or bricks of an 
arch considered with reference to their direction. 

b. The radial direction of the joints of an arch. 

c. The degree of curvature of an arch. 

The term perhaps originally indicated the support giY*" 
by the impost from which the arch springs (cf. r . sommier) 
and which bs’ Its mould derermines the curs-e of the arch, but 
there is no evidence for a sense (given in some recent Diets.) 
‘the 6ist mass of masonry laid upon a pier, column, etc. 
when it begins an arched construction *, 

Voi. X. 


/7®3 T. N. City •J* C. PurchMtr 9 The Centre for the 
Skew-back or Sommering to point to... By Sommering, is to 
he understood the levcljoinis betwixt the Courses of Bricks 
in the Arch. 1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 279 According to 
^e breadth of the Piers betw*een the Windows, so ought the 
Skew-back or Sommering of the Arch to be. X7S1 Half- 
penny Ncm Des. Ckinese Bridges it. 8 The middle Pieces 
arc taper, according to the somering of the Arch. 1823 P, 
Nicholson Praet. Builder In arching, the beds are, by 
some, ^called summerings. Ibid. 593 Sommering, the con- 
tinuation of the joints of arches towards a centre. 

attrib. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exere, 275 Divide the upper 
Hanse from the centre O, making a right Angle from each 
sommering Line to the Ellipsis.., this will be the Sommer- 
ing Mould for the Hanse;.. then make another Sommering 
Mould to fit between two of these Lines. 1725 W. Half- 
penny Sound Building 55 Cut the Arch on the End of the 
Brick, as also the Summering Joint. 

Snmmerisb (semarij), a. [f. Summer + 
-rsH l.J Somewhat summer-Hke. 

X726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. I. ts/i In Places subject to 
much Snow, the Coverings shou'dbaveaveiy’ steep Slope..; 
hut in more Summerish Climates (to use such an Expression) 
they laid their Co\*crings less oblique. 1754 H. Walpole 
Let, to y. Chute 30 Apr., To-day looks summerish, but we 
have no nun ycL 1847 Jeffrey Let. to Mrs. A. Ruther- 
fttrd 21 June, Our weather has been summerish of late, but 
never quite summer. 1856 Hawthorne Eng. Note.Bks. 
(1870) II. 80 In wnde-awTike hats and loose, blouse-like, sum- 
merish garments. 

Summerize (sirinaraiz), z'. nonce-wd. [f. Su3c- 
JIEB sb.^ + -IZE.] in/r. To spend the summer, 
j *797 Monthly Ma^. III. 460 A Series of Familiar Poetical . 
, Epistles, from Mr.Stmktn Sienderw*it,summerisingat Rams- 
, gale, to his dear Mother in Towm. X799 Monthly Rev. 

, XXX. 350 In this summexislog tour from W'isbech to Scar- 
! borough, 

j Summer-lana, sn mmerland, s 6 . Also 
8 somerland. 

L A summer-fallow, dial 

169s Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s. v. Warectare. 1723 
Lewis Hist, Tenet 8 The tilth for this grain is eitherSomer- 
land, Bean- or Pease grotten, or Clover, or Trefoil-lay. 176$ 
Museum Rust. IV. 145, I make no summer-land on this 
light land, but plough snfliciently to get out the grass. X84S 
ymt. R. Agric. Soc. VII. ti. 5^ To make a summerland 
onij* for swede turnips. 

2 . A land where it is always summer ; in the 
language of spiritualists applied to the intermediate 
state of the departed. 

1895 WoRicsiAN Algerian Mem. 44 The summer-land of 
oranges, lemons and figs. 4896 Mrs- BESANvin Daily Neus 
3t Oct. 6/3 The purgatory of the Roman Otholics, the 
summerland of the spintualists, the intermediate states ofthe 
Hindus and Buddhists. X90X ‘ Lux Aurea * {title) Li^ht 
from the Summerland Being a Series of Articles illustrating 
the Truth and Teachings of Spiritualism. 

Hence Snmiaerland v. tram., to lay fallow, 

1674 Ray .S*. 4* E. C. Words, To Summerland a ground ; 
to lay it fallow a yvxt, Stiff, 2723 Lewis Hist. 7 'enet 10 
ITiey are forc’d to Somerland or lay fallow their ground, 

Su’mmerless, [f* Summer + -less.] 
Having no summer ; not summer}’. 

X879 blem, G. S. Arnold 104 K summerless tomorrow. 
x8^ Morris in Mackail Life (1899) IL 77 The summerless 
season. 

S TiTTnn ftT». 1 ilr ft (sirmojUik), a. [fi SusiMER 
+ -LIKE,] Like, or like that of, summer ; 
summery. ^ Also = Summerly a. 1, 

2530 pALSGR. 325/1 Sommcrlyke, belong^mg to the sommer 
season, estiual. x6io Hollano Camden s Brit, (1637) 220 
In summer lime it is a right summer-like Couniiy’. 2772 
T, Smith yml. (1849) *78 Several summer-like days this 
month [Dec.] Longfellow in Life^ (tSpi) I. 413 The 

weather for ten days pa^t has been delicious and summer- 
like. 19x2 IP<?r4/7 May 6Sx/iThcKing.. attended theraces 
on ITiursday, when the weather was almost summer-like. 

Su’iXLizierliii^. £f. Sumsier + -ling,] A 
j beast put out to graze in summer. 

{ 1829 Clovers Hist. Derby 1 , 204 Large pasture fields, for 

I the taking in of summerlings or ley cattle, at fixed prices 
j per week, 

\ Summerly (sr’majli), a. [OE. swnerlic — 
OHG. sumqrlik (MHG. stnnerlich, G. sommer- 
lick), ON, sitmarligr ■; see Summer and-Lvl.] 
■t*l. Of or pertaining to summer; taking place 
in summer, Obs. 

czoooSax. Leechd. Ilf. 250 Sesumerlicasunnstcde, Ibid. 
252 I’tere sumerlican bxtan. C1050 Su/pl. yElfde's Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 176/18 rEstiuusdies, sumorlic ds^ 1559 
W. CuNNiNCHAsi Cesntcgr, Classe After this somerlye 
reuerting, the ^nne is 'not percciued to decline farther 
North. 1576 Fleming Fancfl. Efist. 227 The grassehopper 
. . leapt and chirple. .among the grccne herbes and summerlie 
plantes. 1749 H. Walfole Let. to Mann 4 June, As sum- 
merly as June and Strawberry’ Hill may sound, I assure j*ou 
I am writing to you by the fire-side. X77X — Lei. to y. 

9 July, The weather is but lukewarm, and I should 
choose to ha« all the endows shot, if my smelling was not 
much more summerly than my feeling. 

2 . Ha\'ing the qualities of summer; summer-like, 
summery. 

it 2225 Leg. Kaih. 1678 Each strete..bute sloh ft sTec, 
eauer iliche suracrlich. <»x66t [implied in SummerunessI- 
1850 T. T. L^tcch Tkeopk. yV/je^xi.210 A quiet, mostsam- 
merly, September day. 1858 Times 15 Dec. 6/1 ^\^^ene^•cr 
the season is smamerly and the weather is damp and mild. 
1894 Jeaftresos Bk. ReeolL L xv, 57 , 1 journeyed m sum- 
merly weather. .to Oxford. 

. Hence StLrznmerllness, summeriness. 
a x66i Fuller Worthies, Somerset. (1662) 17 Some w'ill 
have it [ic. Somersctshircl socalled from the Suxnmerunesse, 
or temperate pleasaatncsse thereofl 


Su mm erly (sr’maili), adzf. rare. [f. Summer 
-J- -LY 2,] Jn a manner or condition befitting 
summer. 

1600 Nashe Summer's Last Wilt Wks. 1905 III. 247 Let 
the prodigall childe come out in his dublet and hose all 
greasy, his shirt hanging forth, and ne’re a penny in his 
purse, and talke what a fine thing it is to walke summerly. 
1839 Ld. Houchto.v Treasure^Skip i. The wind is blowing 
summerly. 2902 Rime in Daily C/iron. 3 Jan. 5/2 If the 
January- calends be summerly gay, It will be winterly weather 
tni the calends of May. 

Summersault, -saut, *var. of Somersault. 
Summer’s day. [Cf. OFris. sumendey Mid- 
summer day.] A day in summer : often put 
typically for a very long day. 

a 2300 K. Horn 29 Hit was A-pon a someres day. 2340 
Hasipoi.e Pr. Const. 715 Als a shadu on somers day. 
14^6 Lyoc. De Gull, Pilgr, 11613 Vp-on the glade somerys 
d.Tyes. a 2536 Songs, Lards, eic. (E.E.T.S.) X17 Lyke a 
mej’ny of bullokkis..on a whot somers day, whan they be 
mad all. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. t. 24 Like slinging Bees in 
hottest Sommers day.^ 2667 Milton P. L. i. 449 To lament 
his fate In amorous dittyes all a Summers daj’. 2743 Blair 
Grave 107 Oh ! then the longest summer's day Seemed too 
too much in haste. 2853 M. Arnold Scholar Gypsy ii, All 
the live murmur of a summer’s da}*. 

b. Phr. In {fupan) a summed s day^ used in 
various commendatory phrases; some summers 
day, some day or other, ' one of tJiese fine days \ 

2590 Shars;. Mids. N. l ii. 89 A sweet-fac'd man, a proper 
man as one shall see in a summers day. 2594 Lyly Mother 
Bcmbte I. iti, As goodly a youth as one shall sec in a Sum- 
mers dale. 2697 H, Wakley in Bodl. Q. Rec. (1915) Jan. 
1x2 fThe] Vice-Chancellor. .with the other Curators, upon 
some Somers day, might call them all over. 2742 Fielding 
y, Andrews iv. xv, As fine a fat thriring C^hild as you shall 
see in a Summer’s Day. 2B23 Byron yuan xn*. Ixxxii, 
There’s another little thing. .Which you should perpetrate 
some summer’s day.^ 2848 Tkaoceray r<i«. /VrrVxxxvii, 
Vou M'on’t seea prettier pair, I think, summer’s day, sir. 

Suuuuer sea.SOll. Now rare, Tbe season of 


summer. 

2362 Langl. P. pi. a. Prol. x In A somer sesun whon softe 
was he sonne. <i 2400 Stockholm Med. MS. i. 107 in Anglia 
XVIII. 297 Late take agresinsomer-sesouii. x^oPalscx. 
703/x In the sommer season I love to shyfie me often. 25^ 
A. King tr. Cauisius' Catech. t vij, GifT he [jc. the sunj be in 
ony of j*e sowth signes in ye sinjmer sessone. x688 Holme 
Armoury in. xii. 453/1 Places lo which the Gentr}* resort, 
and abide there dureing the Summer season. 2722 Addison 
sped. No. 477 f I In theSummer-Season the whole (iiuntrj’ 
blooms. 28x2 Shelley ' Shewasanagedwcman'tb^ihtw 
the time of summer season smiled. 28x2 New Bet. Card. I. 
88 The cuttings should be made in tbe summer season. 

Summerset, ^a^. fonn of Somerset. 
Snmiaer solstice. The time at which the 
sun reaches the summer tropic, r.f. in the northern 
hemisphere, the tropic of Cancer, in the southern 
hemisphere, the tropic of Capricorn j + cceas. 
applied to the tropic itself. 

2549 Cotnpi. Scot, vl 37 Distant fine degreis fra cure 
symm>T solftice, callit the borial tropic of cancer. x6ox 
Holland P/in;' II. 245 About the Summer soUtice it sheweih 
a red floure. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. lud. 23 Five days 
after our Summer Sobtice we had soundings 14 Fathcm. 
2837 Brewster Magnet. 2x7 The declination has ne\-er 
diminished between the veinal equinox and ihe summer 
solstice. 2868 Lockver CuitlemhCs Heavens (ed. O xxo 
From the 21** of June to the 22^ of Septeml er, the Earin 
passes from the Summer solstice to the autumnal equinox. 
fSTUnmer’s tide. Ohs, [Cf, C. sommerszeil.] 


= next. 

a 2000 P/umix 209 (Gr.) On sumeres lid sonne halosl ofer 
sceadu scine 3 . a 2250 Owl 6- Night. 489 Sumerestj-de L al 
wlonk. 2303 R. Brunne 2127 H>*t wasyn he 
someiys t>‘de, whan ke hete ys al yn pjydc. a 2352 Minot 
Poems (ed. Hall) x. 7 pat sailed furth in j>e Swin in a somers 
l}Tle. 0x465 Pol. Rel. ff L. Poems (1503) x Erly in a 
sommeristide. 2513 Douglas sEveis vi. xi. -57 Tbe bjTsy 
hers in schene sj’mmeris tyde. 

SuTnmer-tide. Now cbiefiy [Cf. WTris. 
simmertiid, NFris. sttmarlidj, INILG. sommertyd, 
LG. sommertU, OHG. sumarzU (MHG. sumerzU, 
G. 5ommerzeit).'\ = Summer-time i. 

cxxSP Gat. ff Ex. 1224 He fiemede agar and }-?mael In 
sumertid. X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 903 Whan byt 
come to somer tyde,. .Here vj-nys florshede feyre & weyl. 
1390 (JouxR Couf. II. 328 Whan the world is woxe crene 
And comen is the Somertide. <*1420 W.SOQ. Asienibly of 
Gods 334 Grene as any gressc in the somertyde. a 15x3 
Fabvan Chren. vii. (xSix) 4B2 In this yerc, folowj’nge the 
somertyde in Gu>*an. 1566 Sternholo & H. Ps.,Baitdicite, 
Ye Vi-inter and the sommer tyde. 

x8oo WoBDS^'. Hari-leap Well 250 Asleep he sank. 
Lulled bj* the fountain in the summer-tide. ^2873 Geikie 
Gt. Ice Age x. 125 The arctic sun, uhich shines day and 
night during the whole sumroertidc. 1891 Morris Penns 

bylhe 123 Ask theSummextidetoprovcTbeabundance 

of my love. , 

Summer-time. Also fsimunera timo. 
1. Tbe season of summer ; the time that summer 
lasts. 

2377 LANCL.P./’i B. XV. 94 wnirr t>-me on trow«. 
pere somme bowes ben leued and somme bercth none, e 13B0 
WvcLiF Set. Wks. If. 400 Hete of semez es^jo 

Pallad. on Hush. x. 153 In som« tj-me bj-m Hkelh wcl to 
clade. 2506 DALFYMrLE cr. Leslies Htd. Sect. JI. 345 To 
Dondei, and S. Johnestoune qubair al that selfe sex^ne of 
the -eir and sommer tjtne he consumer. r:6oo Skaes. 
Sorm. xcvii. And yet this lime remou’d was sommers time. 
a 1660 Ceniemf. Mist. Ird. (Ir. Arciueol. Soc) I. 87 About 
8 o'clock in the aftemoone (somer time) he comaurded the 
hors- to come home and make readic. 2778 Miss Bcrkey 

C2 



SUMMEE-TOWER. 

Evtlinayi\ I thought my cousin would not. .have come to 
tQwn in the summer.time. x8oo Wordsw. HarUlea6 Well 
69 In the summer-time, when d:ws are long, I will come 
hither, 2846 Dickens Battle of Life in, The withered 
leaves of many summer-times had rustled there. 1885 
* Mrs. Alexander * A t Bay xi, We've lots of 'em slcetching 
about Denham woods in summer time. 

2 . The standard time (in advance of ordinary 
time) adopted in some countries during the summer 
months (in the British Isles, in 1916, from 21 May 
to 30 September). 

2916 Act 6^7 Geo. V, c.' 14 An Act to provide for the 
Time- in Great Britain and Ireland being In advance of 
Greenwich and Dublin mean time respectively in the sum- 
mer months, .This Act maybe cited as the bummer Time 
Act, 1916. 

t Sximmer-tower. Ods. [See Towek .rM 5 a.] 

= SUIIJIER-CASTLE I. 

2408 Ir. Vegetius* De Re Milit. (MS. DIgby 233) If. 223/1 
Scalus ledderus & somcrtourcs & alle suche gynnes hat ben 
lordeyned to clymbe of walles & toures. 
Su'2U2n.erward(S| adv, [f. SuiiMEii : see 
-•\vaed(s.] Towards summer. 

2889 Century^ Mag. Sept. 774/2 The world seemed to float 
sumraerwards in the glimmering haze that wapped the hills 
in the afternoons. 2891 Advance (Chicago) 9 Apr., *^0 
procession of the seasons api>ears as if in some doubt which 
way to go, winterward or summerward. 

onzumery (sr’msri), a. [f. Summer ji.i-h-T.] l 
Resembling or pertaining to summer ; characteris- 
tic of or appropriate to summer ; summer-like. 

2824 Lamb Let. to B . Barton Apr., Let me congratulate 
with you the return of Spring : what a summery Spring 
too I 2839 Bailey Festus 2^ Golden fruit grown in the ' 
summery suns. 1847 R. W, CiiuncH in Life Lett. (1894) i 

I. 76 Their white sails, and the white houses and towers. . I 
gave a summery look to the whole. 2859 W. H. Gregory | 
Egypt I. 359 The garment is decidedly summery, but is the 
only article of attire worn by young girls. 2889 Gunter i 
That Frenchnian i x, For this summery day she is dressed ! 
in white musHn. 28^ Pall Mall Gaz. 25 hlay 4/2 The 1 
ladies. .donned their prettiest gowns and their summeriest 
bonnets. j 

Hence Su*mmeriness, summery character or 
quality. I 

1840 Blachvu. Mag. XLVll. 702 The summeriness of the j 
day, or the dewiness of the evening. 1 

Summet, obs. form of Sdsimit sb. 

Summier, van of Sommier Obs.-i beam. 
Summing (sr-mig), vhl. sh, [f. Suit or sb,^ 
-f-INQ 3.] 

1 . The calculation of a total amount ; computa- 
tion. (occas. sumf/tw^ uj>.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II, 91 Ey^er manere sum- 
mynge is ^ vnredy as o^fer. e 2537 De Bcnese Meas. 
Lattde A iiij b, Diuerse rules of summynge of measures. 
x6zx CoTCR., Sommatton, a summe, or, the summing, of 
money. 2836 Penny^ Op'd. V, 164/2 \Book’keepinf) At the 
annual summing up It is of great importance to distinguish 
them in the accounts. 2863 Trevelyan Covipet. Wallah 
(i866) 132 Will you ne’er have ceased apocalyptic summing, 
And left the number of the beast to puzzle Dr. Gumming? 
2880 Plain Hints Needlework xo The judges have nothing 
to do with the . . * summing up ’ of the marli given. 

- 2 . With (rarely -without) up. The stating of the 
sum and substance of a matter ; summarizing ; a 
summary account or statement. 

2546 J. Heywood Pro7K (1867) 26, I pray' you paciently 
here the hole som. In fayth (quoth be) without any more 
sumrayng, I know to beg of me is thycommyng. xSooGilfin 
Sernt. (1803) II. xUi. 270 This is,, the conclusion — the sum- 
ming up of the whole work of redemption. 2858 Hawthorne 
Fr. ff It. Notediks. I. 215 ilicbael Angelo’s summing up of 
the world’s history and destinies in his * Last Judgment *. 
1883 AthemutmfD^z. The author’s summing-im on 
the subject. 2889 Jessopp Coming of Friars iv. x68 If^y 
of us were to. .attempt to discover. .the intensity of any 
great plague, .what would his summing-up amount to? 2898 
Daily News 20 Mar. 6/1 Such is Mr. Decle's summing of 
Khama. 

3 . With (rarely without) up. A judge’s address 
to a jury, in which he reviews and comments upon 
the evidence adduced in the case before him : see 
Sum t/.i 5. 

1790 Mme. D’Arblay Diary June, The Queen sent me., 
to hear, the summing up of Mr. Fox. 28^ j. Boswell 
yusiic. opera -j-l The proof is strong, a verdict bring,.. And 
so I end my summing. xBzzShelleyCAoj, /, ii. 391 A jury 
of children, who found him guilty without waiting for the 
summing-up. 2883 il/ir/Mr/z, 22 Dec. 5/3 A luminous i 

and unimpeachably fair summing up by Lord Justice Clerk ! 
Moncrien. 1 

4 . Doing ‘ sums * or arithmetical problems ; the 
act of performing arithmetical operations. 

1823 Jennings Ohserv. Dial. W, Eng.tSummin, arithme- 
tic. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii. (1863) ii bliss 
Mowbray, who was .. too particular about summing.' x86o 
Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. 11. vii, There w’ere no maps, and 
not enough ‘summing*. 

attrib. <2x825 Forby E. Anglia 333 We have 

summing-schools, summing-books, and summing-masters. 

Sii*xa.i3ii3igf ppl* • [f. Sum + -ing 2.1[ That 

sums or sums up ; summarizing. 

i 85 o I. Burns Pastor of Kilsyth 248 'Hie great and sum- 
ming evil. .is just* the quenching the spirit’, Hojtzeop. 
World I'Nov. SOI The president made a few summing-up 
remarks. 

■d-S n-mTHT c^Pj v. Obs. rare. In 5 -yse. Variant 

of SuBMiSE v.y to submit. 

C14SO Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 227 Ibese made ther enmyes 
thenne to suirimyse. 
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+ SummisSf a. Obs. rare. [ad.L. summzssus, 
pa. pple. o( summitl^re Svis^vtv.J = Submiss (Z. 2. 

***734 North Lives (2890) 1 . 224 With a summiss voice 
and aspect, * My lord,' said he,* will your lordship be pleased 
to give me this under your hand?* 

t Snmmrssion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 

-duevii n. of action f. summiss-, summitUre Summit 
2 /.] = Submission. 

2563 FoxEyl, ^ A/. 815 To requyre bis conformitie and 
subscription to the .sayde summission. 

Suuuuist (sti‘mist). [ad. raed.L. summista, 
f. summa Sum sb.^ + -isla -IST. Cf. F. sommisfe, 
It. sommista, Sp. sumista, Pg. summista.'] 

L The author of a summa of religious doctrine, 
etc., e.g. Thomas Aquinas, author of Summa 
tkeologim, Summa contra gentiles ; often used gm. 
of the schoolmen. 

TS4S Bale Image BothCh. i. (East) 217 b, An infinite rable 
of Sophisters & schooTe doctours,..of scntencioners and 
summistes. 2610 Donne Pseudo-m. 229 Those examples, 
which Carbo a good Summist allcages. 2679 T, Barlow 
Popery 38 The ^nomsis, (^uists^ Schoolmen, Summists, 
lesuits, &c. are generally, if not universally of this opinion. 
2829 M'Crie Lfe A. Melville I.iiL 99 The barbarous latin 
of summists and commentators. 2B86 Encycl. Brit, XXI. 
425/2 Hugo (of St. Victor], by the composition of his 
Summa Senientiaruvtt endeavoured to give a methodical 
..presentation of the content of faith, and was thus the first 
of the so-called Summists. 2892 T. E. Bridcett Li/e Sir 
T. More 93 Summists and Masters of Sentences. 

tb. An cpitomizer, abridger ; transj.oxi epitome, 
summary. Obs. 

2600 W, Watson D^c<r<r<ir<f<i«(i6o2)TioAnod conceit I haue 
of the lesuits perfection.. moues me to place the Generali 
toco summi getieris as a Summist of all the rest. 2705 G. 
Bull Corrupt. Ch. Rome iii. in Lett. etc. 281 A BooJc..en. 
tituled, The Tax of the Apostolical Chamber or Chancery, 
whereby may be learned more sorts of Wickedness, than 
from all the Summists and the Summaries of all Vices. 
<22734 North Exam. iii. vin. § 27. (1^40) 594 The Author 
is but a Summist of the Libel upon this Head. 

2 . [It. sommislai] In the Roman Curia, an official 
of the Apostolic Camera who had charge of the 
issuing of bulls. Hist. 

x686 J. S^erceant] Hist, Monast. Cottveni. 254 The Oflice 
of Summist is ofa great value, and is generally possessed by 
a Cardinal. 1694 lAomtAsyi. Rabelais Lett, That 

Apartment where the Summists reside. 

t Su'mioister. Ohs. [f. med.L., summista \ 
see prec. and -er^.] « prec. i, i b. 

2586 Stanyhurst in p. HooktPs Hist. Irel. in HoUnshed 
II. 60 If the historian be long, he i.saccompted a trifler: if 
he be .short, he is taken for a summister. 2598 Meane in 
Spending G 2 b, And thus, though rudely, haue 1 plaid the 
Summister. 

Summit (so-mit), sb. Forms: 5 aomette, 
sommet(te, -ete, 6, 8 Btuninet, (7 erroK. Bomnet,) 
7- summit, [a. OF. sommetle, sonitU fem. (AF. 
sitmetu), a\sQ somel, sumet mxisc. (jno&.'F. sommet), 
dim. of som, «//«;— L. «</«/««/«,. neut. sing, of 
summus (see Sosr sty). The modern spelling with 
•it is due to assimilation to SoMUlTi’, q. v.] • 

1. The topmost part, top ; the vertex, apex ; f the 
crown (of the head), boss (of a shield), umho (of a 
shell). 

247^-85 Malory Arthur v. viii. 174 It clefte his hede fro 
the somette of his hede. 2472 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 
414 Vpon the somette or toppe of the tour, he maad an 
ymage of copre. Ibid. 625 The maystres had sctic on the 
sommet or toppe of the hede of hector, ..a vessell. c 2A77 — 
Jason 16 lason smote bym on the sommette of his snelde. 
<TXSX3 Fabyan Chron. ii. xxxL (1811) 23 He buylded an 
Hauen w* a gate ther ouer...In the summet or pynacle 
wheron was set a vessell of Brasse, zjeA Prior Ode to the 
Queen xxvill, Let Europe sav'd the Column high erect... 
Sublime the Queen shall on the Summit stand. 2784 C^w- 
PER Task III. 536 Golden flow’rs, Blown on the summit of 
th* apparent fruit. 28*8 Stark Nat. Hist. II, 63 Shell 
thin, ..with the summit pointed. 1859 Tennyson Elaine ^^2 
A wild wave .. Green-glimmering toward the summit. 2866 
R. Tate Brit. Mallusks iv. 92 The tentacles . . bear the eyes 
at their summits. 

f b. Hot, By an etymologizing alteration of 
Grew’s Semet, used for ‘anther’; and hence for 
‘stigma’. Obs. 

2732 Miller Card. Diet.-, Summits or Apices are those 
Bodies which contain the Prolifick Powder. 2753 Cham-- 
bers* Cycl. Suppk, App., Summits of flowers, the same with 
the amberae, or tops of the stamina. 1796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) I. 5 The Germen, the Summit, and the 
Anthers, are all that are essentially necessary, 

c. Geom. A point of a polyhedron where three 
or more faces meet, forming a solid angle. 

2805-27 X-sAtz summit anglein 4). 2823 Brooke Crystallog. 

6 The. regular tetrahedron, ..contained within four equi- 
lateral triangular planes. The solid angle at a, is some, 
times called its summit. 

2 . The topmost point or ridge of a mountain or 
hill. Also, the highest elevation of a road, rail- 
way, or canal. 

2482 Caxton Godfrey clxx. 2« Syon is toward the weste, 
on the sommete or toppe tberon stondeth the chirche 
which is named Syom x6oa Shaks. iii. Hi. iB It is 
a massie whcele Fixt on the Somnet of the highest 
Mount. 2697 Dryden /Eneis x. 984 He, fike a solid Rock 
by Seas inclos'd, . .From his proud Summit looking down. 
a 2700 Evelyn Diary (2850) 1. 3 Leith Hill, one of the 
most eminent in England for the prodigious prospect to be 
seen from its summit. J736 Gray Statius n. 18 ^Etna's 
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smoking summit 2774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (2776) 1. 135 
Some of the summits of the Alps have never yet been 
visited by man. 2859 Dickens T, Two Cities i. ii, The 
last burst carried the mail to the summit of the hill. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 30 To witness the scene from the 
summit of the pass. 2892 E. Roper By Trctck 'Trail x. 
248 Summit, in railway parlance, means the highest point 
attained by the line in crossing a mountain. 

3 Jig> The highest point or degree ; the acme. 
2722 Lady M. W, Montagu Lei. to Montagu 29 Mar., 
Wks. 2803 1.223 Supposing 1 was at the very summit of this 
sort of happiness.^ 2758 J. Kennedy Curios. Wilton Ho. 
(2786) p. xxvH, Literature had then attained its summit. 
2848 PuSEY Paroch. Sertn. v. (1873) I. 90 If love be the 
summit of all virtue, humility is the foundation. 2867 H. 
Macmillan Bible Teach, vi. (1870) 108 The year has reached 
its golden summit. 

4 . attrib., as summit altar, craier, hill, litie, pine, 
rib, ridge ; summit angle = summit quoin ; sum- 
mit level, (a) the highest level reached by a canal, 
watercourse, railway, or the like ; (Jt) a level place 
in a railway or stretch of water in a canal, with 
descending planes on either side ; summit quoin, 
the solid angle at a summit of a polyhedron. 

2866 J, B. Rose Ir, Ovid's Met, 326 A beacon tower with 
“summit altars stood. 2805-27 R. Jame.son Char. Plin. (ed. 3) 
222 The angle of the acumination, or the “summit angle. 
2880 Miss Bird Japattll. 252 *1110 flank and “summit craters 
of Monna Loa. 2728 Prior Solomon i. 375 Higher than 
cr’st had stood the “Summit-Hill. 2810 J. *]’. in RisdotCs 
Smv. Devon p. xxxii, Its “summit level would be 300 feet 
above the sea. 2845 Darwin Vcy. Nat. xix. (ed. 2) 439 Nor 
does the drainage ^om the summit-level always fall. .into 
the head of these valleys. 2877 Huxley Physiogr. 37 The 
summit-level of the Thames ana Severn canal. 2902 C. G. 
Harper 6?/. North Road II. 249 I’he summit-level of this 
railway route. 2842 Gwilt Archit. App. 838 These inter- 
sections form a curved “summit line. 2882 B. Harte Flip 
V, The “summit pines.. rocked in the blast. 1895 Story- 
Maskelvne Crystallogr, iL § 246. 296 The “summit-quoins 
are symmetrical ditngonally on the axis.^ 2842 Gwilt 
Archit. App. 838 In Germany the “summit ribs (of a vault] 
arc more frequently omitted than introduced. 2897 Daily 
News 25 Nov. 5/s The “summit ridge occupied by the 
enemy. 

t Summit^ v. Obs, In 4-5 BUinmyt(te, 5 
summitte. [ad. L, summiil/re, assimilated f. sub- 
mittere to Submit.] irans. To submit, subject. 

<r2374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. v.(i868)49 panne summytten 
5e and pullcn 50ure self vndir Jjo fouleste |?inges. Ibid, iii, 
pr. X. 88 For pat veyne ymaginacioun of pou^t ne desceiue vs 
nat and puite vs oute ot pe sohefastnesse of Nnge l^at 
is summyltid to vs. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 91, 1 sum* 
milte me to hem. 2432-50 tr. (Rolls) III. 225 ITien 
the other vy. kynges.schallesummyttelbcymetob5Tn. 2483 
Cath. Angl. 371/2 To Submytte [A. toSummyt, summitiere), 

Sti-mmitless, a. [f. Suiimr sb. + -less.] 
Having no summit. 

<22834 Sir H. Tay\or Arievelde Note to i. iv. t, Vast 
outlines, mountains summitless, grey wastes. 2856 IflusKiK 
Plod. Paint. IV.y, v. § 4 Watching the cloud still march 
before them withjts summltless pillar. 2877 W. R. Cooper 
Egypt. Obelisks i,^ (1878) 3 The mutilated and summilless 
fragments (of obelisks]. 

t S'tt'UUnity. Obs. ox arch. Forms : 5-7 sum- 
mitio, (5 Bummite(e, -yt(i)e, sumite, 6 sumitie, 
summitye, sommitie, 8 erron. sumnity), 7-9 
BUimnity. [a. OF. sommet{t)e, summiie (mod.P'. 
sommiti) = It. sommita, Sp. sumidad, Pg. summi- 
dadc, ad. late L. summitas, -atem, f. summus 
highest, the lop of (see Sum Al).] 

1 . The topmost part, top ; - Summit sb, i. 

*375 Barbour Bruee m. 706 Qubilum sum w’ald be Rycht 

on the wawys summite \edd. 2620, 2670 summitie]. CZ440 
Pallad. on Hush, iv. 24b Sette hem [sc. seeds] myddel dej^ 
in drie Lend and in weet lond in the summyte [v.r. sum- 
mitec] Aboue. 2572 DicGes Pantom. 1. xlv. Ej, The very 
summitie or vpmost parte of the thing to be measured. 1574 
Newton Health Plag. 31 The Creame or thicke Summitie 
of Milke. 1585 Daniel Paulus louius ToRdr.,Wks.(Gro- 
sart) IV, 3 On the sommitie of some high Filler. 2599 A. M. 
tr. Gabet/ioiter's Bk. Physicke 232/2 A qu. of an ownce of 
redd Roses of the supernalle summityes thcrof. 2602 Plat 
Delightesfor Ladies 11. xi, The oyle. . fleeting on the lop or 
summity of your water. 2699 Evelyn Aceiaria (1729) 165 
St. John the Baptist and other religious Ascetics were Feeders 
on the Summities and Tops of Plants.^ 1703 T. N. City 4^ C- 
Purchaser xy The Key -stone, is that which is the very sumnity, 
or lop of the ArclL 2725 Fam. Diet. s. v. Barosco/e, Ibe 
Summity of the Tube is for a Space void of Quicksilver. 

2 . The topmost point or ridge of a mountain or 
hill ; = Summit sL 2. 

e 1400 Sc. Trojan War IL 2665 Frome hiebt of ]« sumiteis 
Descendand amongis |?e waleis. ^1425 Wyntoun Cr<7/<. 1. 
(Wemyss) xi. 972 One est balf fra be Egipf se, Sa rynnand 
in til) summylie. 2598 Barret Theor. Warres iii. ii. 90 
The summities. .and other places ofaduantage. 2631 May 
tr. Barclay's Pfirr. Plindes I. 37 Vpon the summity of the 
high hill, is a flat of great circuit. 1697 Vcmt.v.Antiq. Greece 
11. it.(i7X5) 185 Cyrus. .sacrificelh.. upon the Summities of 
Mountains- 2704 Swift Bait. Bks. 237 The War,. between 
the Learned, about the higher Summity of Parnassus. 27x8 
OzELL tr, Tournefort's Voy. 1. 62 When we reach’d the 
Summities where we hoped to find verj' uncommon things, 
we were forc'd to give over our design by the Fog and Snow, 

• iransf. 1635 A. Stafford Fem. Glory 95 Whither should 
this Eagle flie, but to the summity of the world? 

3 . ^^. The highest point or degree; = Summit 
sb. 3 : also in particularized use. 

In quot. 1862 prob. after F. sommiiis sociales, 

2588 j. Harvey Disc. Probl, 92 Plato and Aristotle in the 
Summitie of their E^hicall., and Metaphysicall Idees, haue 
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^sphied some such philosophicall quiddities. 1600 G. Abbot 
yonah xas "When a man groweth to the summitie of such 
malice against himselfe as that natural affection.. is quite 
exiled out of mcmor>*. 1660 Jer. Taylor DucU DuhiU 1. 
IV. rule 2 § 34 There are summities and principalities of 
probation proportionable to the ages and capacities of men 
and women. 1678 Cudworth hiUU. Syst. 1. i. § 18. 18 Im- 
material or Incorporeal Substance; the Head and Summity 
whereof is a Deity distinct from the World. 1709 J. Johk- 
SON Clerg, V adc M, 11. p. Ixix, They are not in the summity 
of the Priesthood. 186* T. A. Trollope Marietta I.iv.Eo 
In making his approaches towards the social summities. 

Tj, a person or thing that is at the head of a 
body, line, series, etc. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik, i. 2 Lysis and Philolaus, call it 
Irr. the supreme deity] . . a summity of the greatest or smallest 
number. 1655 M. Casaubon Treat. Enthus. iii. (1656) 153 
When once ascended to the Summities, or Orxginall Firsts, 
we can go no further. 1680 H. More Apocat. A/oc, 130 
The two chief summities of this Sacerdotal Hierarchy, the 
two Patriarchates of Rome and Constantinople. — 

Paralip. Prophet, xlii. 361 So soon as they were two Sum- 
mities or Preeminences Ecclesiastical. 

f Su'millOlli <r^« Obs. Forms:4sonniii,suinu2i, 
sommoun, 4-5 somoun, 5 somotme, -own, 
8unimoun(e, 6 somon, 6-7 sominon, 4-8 sum- 
mon. [f. Summon v.J = Summons. 

a 1300 Cursor M. -23821 Ilk dat we se somun For to graid 
and mak us bun. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 171 He bad his kni^tes 
lele Com to his somoun Wih hors and wepenes fele, 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. A. 539 To take her hjTC ne mad sumoun. 
7 as^ooiiforteArt/i, X04 Jiff thow ibeis somouns ^vythsytte, 
he sendes thie tbies w-ordes. e 2470 Gol 4 Gartu 10 Dukis 
and digne lordis, . .Semblllit to his summovne. 2581 A. Hall 
/Had IX. 151 The Heraults they ohayed, And when y« kings 
the sommon heard, from him no whit they stayed. 1506 
Bacon Max. 4 Use Com, Earu 11, (1630) 9 The Kings writs 
of Processe, be they Sommons, Attachments [etc.k 1599 
Thynne AuimadzK (1875) 66, I haue not my booke of so- 
mons of Barons to parliamente in my handes. 1629 T. 
Adams MediU Creed Wks. 2231 Esther durst not come into 
the Presence, till theScepterhad giuen heradmission; asum- 
monof that emboldens her. 2749 Fielding Tom yonesii, ix, 
Mr. Anworthy..gave orders that the bell should be rung 
without the doors. .. All these summons proving ineffectual 
[etc.]. x8oo Bloomfield Spring Poems (1B45) 12 Heedlessly 
they graze, Or hear the summon with an idle gaze. 

b. a/trih * : summon-master, one who directs 
the issue of summonses 0%;). , 

1618 Brathwait Descr, Death 3 in Good iVi/e^ etc. E 7, 
Death is.. The Summon*tnaister of mortalitie. 

Summon (s:?*msn), v. Forms ; a. 3-4 som- 
oune, 3-5 somony, 3-6 somon(e, 4-5 somoun, 
sommone, sowmoun, -own, (3 sumun0(n, 4 
somun(e,-own, summone, 5 sumoun, somowne, 

6 sumon, -own, sowmon), 6-7 sommon, 4- 
summon. See also Summond v, 3 someni, 
sumen, 3-4 someny, 3-5 somene, 3-6 somen, 
4-5 somyn, somn-j 4-5 eompne, -y* (See 
Sosine xt.-, SoMPNE.) 7. 3-4 sumni, -y, 4-5 
sumne. [a. AF., OF. sumun^j somun^ somon-, 
pres, stem of somondre, seniondre (see Summond 
21.) e Pr. somon{d)re, semondre 
monere for summoti/re^ in earlier I.., to give a hint, . 
suggest, in ined.L., to call, cite, summon, f. sub- 
(see Sob- 24) + monere to warn (see Monition). 

The ME. forms with weak vowel in the second syllable 
{somene, sumene) underwent contraction when inflected for 
the pa. t„ pples., and vbl. sb. {somned, somning, etc) ; cf. 
SoMNER, Sumner. 

The earliest examples show assimilation in meaning, and 
partly in’ form, to ME. somnt, OE. sonmian, Somne to 
assemble.] 

1 . irans. To call together by authority for action 
or deliberation, i* Occas. with up, (See Summons 
sb, I, I b.) 

c 120$ Lay. 424 He heifate his folc sumunen & curaen to 
him seoluen. Ibid, 1462 pa ferde wes isumned & heo for? 
-fusden. Ibid. 19183 .Ah nu ich wulle fusen & sumnien mine 
ferde. ^■laso Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 26 po dede he 
somoni alle-po wyse clerekes pet kupe pe laghe. 1*97 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 10379 P® pope..alle pe bissops of engelond 
let someni to rome, 2303 R. Bronne HandL Synne 2800 
Do sumne pe folk astyte, pat pey come alle hedyr. c 1330 
— CAn?«. (Rolls) 3265 Belyn dide soraone his Bretons. 
2390 Gower Conf, III. 327 He let somoune a parlement, 

To which the lordes were asent 2472-3 Rolls 0/ Parlt, 
VI. 42/1 The Lordes. .of this Reame, in this present Parle- 
ment somoned and holden at Westm*. 2560 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm. 112 Pope Paule by his legate Vergenus som- 
moneth the counsell of Mantua. 1605 Shaks. /ear 11. iv. 

35 They summon'd vp their meiney, straight tooke Horse. 
2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. \. § 12 If they had been fre- 
quently summonetk and seasonably dissolved. 2677-8 3Iar- 
VEU. Corr. Wks. ((irosart) II. 603 The Shrieues haue orfer 
to summon up all absent Parliament-men. 2711 in 10//1 Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 237 He might ba\-e called to his 
assistance. .15, 000 good men . . by summoning the voluntier^ 
1748 Anson's Voy. 111. vii, Thereupon the Governor had 
summoned his Council. 1758 J. Dalrymple Ess. Feudal 
Property (ed. 2) 266 A distinction u-as made m the mrm of 
summoning the greater and the smaller v'assals. 1769 Biack- 
STO'SZ Comm. iv. xx. 281 Those {contemptsl committed by 
jurymen,.. such as making default, when summoned. 2777 
Watson PhJUb 1 / (1839) 357 That he should summon the 
general assembly of the States to meet at least once a year. 
2819 Scott IvarJiee xxxvui. The Grand Master had sum- 
moned a chapter. 2820 Gifford Compl. Engl. Lar.vyer (cm 
5) 73 A commission from the hi'hop, directed usually to his 
chancellor and others of competent learning; who are to 
summon a jury of six clersrjTnen and six lajTnen. 2855 
JIacaulay /f/xA Eng. xt. III. 29 No royal writ had sum- 
moned the Convention which recalled Charles the Second. 
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1877 Feodde Slunrt stud. (1863) IV. i. iv. 44 The hinv 
once more summoned a great Council to meet him at North- 
ampton. 

b. To call (a peer) to parliament by writ of 
summons ; hence, to call to a peerage. (See 
Sdsimons sS. I b.) - 

*375 Barbour Sruce i. 592 Thiddir somownj’s he in hy 
Toe tarownys of his reawte. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) 635 \ViUiam Beauchamp who was summoned after, 
wmrd to Parliament, 1885 Freeman in Encycl. Brit. XVI 1 1. 
462/2 One may certainly doubt whether Edward flj, when 
he summoned a baron to parliament, meant positively to. . 
summon that baron's heirs for ever and ever. i883 W, 4 Q. 
7th Ser. V, 391/2 Thomas Fane married Marj», daughter of 
Henry, Ixird Abergavenny, x574...She was summoned to 
the barony of Le Despenser, . . 1604. 

2 . To cite by authority to attend at a place named, 
esp. to appear before a court or judge to answer a 
charge or to give evidence; to issue a summons 
against (See Summons xA 2.) 

Ct290 5*. Ettg. Leg. 74 He liet him somoune al-so To 
westnmnstre, to answenen him of J>at he him hadde mis-do. 
2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 510 A! }>e godemen of Jie 
tounc, Byfore bysshop dyden here somoune. 1^x380 
^YYCL1F IFX'f. (1880) 146 {>ei..soroonen men to chapitre & 
hi fors taken here goodis. <^2380 — Serm. Sel. Wks, I. 205 
pel ben somynned and reprovyd many weies, and after put in 
prison. Ibid. HI. 320 pei somenen and aresten men wrong- 
fully to gete j>c money out of his purse, c 2430 Lydc. Mim 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 241 Oon of his bedellys..Cam with his 
potent instede of a maas, Somowned me. ^2460 Oseney 
Reg. SoSumnehymbyagoodcsumnynglhat he be afore vs. 
1:2480 Mor.Fabtes, Sheep 4 Hog 18 Schir Corbie 

Rauin..hes. .Summonit the Scheip befoir the Uolf. ^2532 
Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 938 To somen, adjoxtmer. 
a 2578 Lindesav (Pitscottic) Chron. Scot, (S. T. SO J. xoo 
James Hammellloun..was sowmond..to wnderly the law. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. xu. § 59 It is unfit that Ministers 
should be summoned, before each proud. .under-officer. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. iv. xx. 279 The courts of common 
law. .making it necessary to summon the party accused be- . 
fore he is coodemnetL 2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry I. j 
xvii. 445 To summon uncanonical offenders into the arch- : 
deacon's court. 287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 167 A witness ! 
xvho will not come of himself may be summoned. 1887 
Courier 23 June, George Champneys..was summoned for 
wilfully assaulting Mr. Smeadon. 

absol. 2615 Chapman Odyss. it. ix The Heralds then, he 
strait charg'd to consort The curld-head Greekes, with lowd 
calls to a Court. They summon'd j th’ other came. 

•f* b. To call (a plea) into court. Obs. 

0x460 Oseney Reg. 104 Whereoff ‘assisa of the deth of 
aunceturs ' whas i-sumned bitw'cne them In the forsaide 
Courte, Ibid, 125 Whereof plee of ‘conuencion’ whas 
i'Summonyd bitwene them in pe same courte. 

+ iransf. To call to account. Obs, rare, 

2654-66 Earl Ov.'^x.'sce Parihen. (2676)610 The two Princes 
summoned Callimachus of bis promise. 

5, gen. To require the presence or attendance of; 
to bid (a person) to approach by a call, ringing 
a bell, knocking, or tbe like; with adv., to call (to 
a person) to go in a specified direction, 

a 1400 Roht. Cicyle (MS.Harl. 525) in Parker Dom. Archit. 
(1853) 11.73 [Hej somowned him a Barbour before, That as 
a foie he should be shore. <2x536 Songs, Carols, etc. 

(E. E.T. S.) 97 Whan deth commyth, . . Obey we must, her 
ys no remedye; He bath me somond, 1566 Painter Pal, 
Pleas. I, To Rdr., Their great Graundmother Eue when she 
was somoned from Paradise ioyc. 2592 Soliman 4 Pers. v. 
ii. 68 Ere we could summon him a land, His ships were past 
a kenning from the sboare. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Fl, iv, vii 
16 He knocke once more, to summon them. 2683 J. Kettle- 
well//^^ Worthy Commun. in. v. 376 We axe summon’d in 
to profess Repentance, <z 1700 Evelyn Diary an. 1635, When 
near her death, she summoned all her children then^Itving. 
X797 ^Irs. Rjidcliffe Italian xii. The malin-beli strikes 
I am summoned. 283* Brewster Hat. Magic vi 232 The 
family was then summoned to the spot, and the phenomena 
were seen alike by them alk 2885 * Mrs. Alexander ’ At 
Bay i, They were soon summoned to table. 
iL. Jig. with immaterial or inanimate subject; To 
call, bid come or go. Often with adv. 

1549 Compl, Scot. Ep. 6, 1 beand summond be inslitulione 
of ane gude zeiL 2592 Kvd Sp. Trag. jl ii 46 When Vesper 
ginnes to rise. That summons home distresfull trauellers. 
259* Ardenof Fevershnm iii, iii ix A gentle slumber tooke 
me, And sommond all my parts to sweetc repose. x6o8 D. 
TfuviLLl Ess. Pol, 4 Mor. 38 b, Heerein r^y their practice 
seme like a seuercr Censor,. .and summoning the blc^ into 
our faces, make vs ashamed. 1629 Wadsworth Pilgr. in. 

14 Euer^' morning tbe fift hourc summons the vp. 1732 Pope 
Ep.Bterlingion 242 The Chapel's silver bell you bear, That 
summons you to all the Pride of Pray’r. 2750 Johnson in 
Bosivell, The business of life summons us away from useless 
grief. x8r6 Scott Old Mori, xxxv, The attention of Morton 
ivas summoned to the window by a great noise. x8i8^ — Rob 
Rov i. If my father were suddenly summoned from life. 

absol. x6^ Skaks. Oth. iv. ii. 169 Hcarkc how these 
Instruments summon to supper. 1892 * Q.’ (Quiller-Couch) 
■Noughts 4 Cr., Cott. Troy iv. Its \sc. the sea’s] voice in 
his cars, calling, summoning all the way. 

6 . To call upon (a person) io do something. 

c 2380 Wvclif Wks. (tS8o) 462 5 iFcrist haue sumnyd hem 

for to come not to bjTU. 2400 MorSeArtk. 2212 He somond 

than the 5cbippemene..To schake furlhe with the schyre 
mene to schme the cudez. C2400 Destr. Troy He 
somond all h® Cite., loacounscll to come for acausehegb. 
c 2450 Merlin 249 This squyer hadde ofte Camdos sonyjned 
to be a knygbL 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4 534 

clouds, .Do summon vs to part. 1672 Milton P - M3» 

I summon all, .to be in readiness. .to assist- 278r C^wT£:R 
Expost. 179 That moving signal summoning.. Their host to 
move. 1825 Scott Betrothed xx. He call^-.on a J*oung 
. .bard,.. and summoned him tosingsqmcthmK w^efa might 
command the applause of his sovereign. 2859 Tr>*^'soN 
Guinev.stk They summon me their King to lead mine hosts. 
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b. To call upon to surrender. 

1x472 Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 73, J the somone as legat 
..that thou yelde this cyte vnto his fader kyng saturne. 
^*548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 36 The kyng. .sent an 
heraulde to s^omon vs to rendre to hjTn this cytee. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 252 Donauerde, wbiche being 
sommoned to render, had refused. 2643 Baker Chron. (2653) 
248 The Duke of Exeter was sent., to summon the Citizens 
to surrender the Town. 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain xxxiv 
.A man advanced and summoned us to surrender.] * 

2603 [see SuMMo.NiKG vbl. sb.'}. 1607 Shaks. Cor. l iv. 7 
Summon the Towne. 2773 Goldsm. Stoo/s to Conf. lu t, 
He first summoned the garrison. 1810 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. (1838) VI. 120 General Mermet summoned the 
place on tte xath, 2853 Stocqueler Millt. Eticycl. 271/2. 

T 6. 1 o give warning or notice of, proclaim, call. 
^2400 Destr. Troy 205 He casth>Tn..In a Cite be-syde to 
somyn a fesL 2591 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. iii. 35 Summon 
a Parley, we will talke with him. i6ii — Wint. T. ii. iii. 
2^ Prepare you Lords, Sumnion a Session. 

7 . Often with upi To * call * (a faculty, etc.) to 
one’s aid ; to bring (one’s courage, energy) into 
action ; to call up. 

2582 Stanyhurst yEnets i. (Arb.) 24 With food they sum- 
mond theyre force [L. victu revoeant viris}. 2588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. n, L I Now Madam summon vp your dearest spirits. 
1667 hliLTON P. L. IX. 374 Relie On what thou hast of 
vertue, summon all. 2751 Johnson Rambler'S^u. 87 f 8 We 
. .summon our powers to oppose iL 2780 Mirror No. 87 F 7 
Being obliged to summon up his resolution. 1802 Maria 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xvtiL 149 He summoned all 
his fortitude. 2865 Trollope Belton Est, xxvL 3x7 She had 
been driven to summon up all her courage to enable her to 
do so. 2886 Ruskin Przterita II. 157 You paused to sum- 
mon courage to enter. 

b. red. To ‘pull oneself together’, rare, 

1821 Scott Kenilw. xvi, He summoned himseli" hastily. 

8. To call into e.\istence ; to call forth, 

^ 2742 Young A7. Th.ix. 1558 He summons into being, with 
like ease, A whole creation, and a single grain. 1837 Car- 
LYLE Fr. Rez\ i. iii. iii, M. de Calonne has stretched out an 
Aaron’s Rod over France. .and is summoning,. unexpected 
things. 2841 WHiTTiERZ*irj//Ypc»/*rP'28 Fainand weariness, 
which here Summoned the sigh or wTung the tear. 

Snmmonable (sr'manabT), a. [f. SuMsroN v. 
-h-ABLB. In AF. somounable, OF. semoiinableJ\ 
That can be or is liable to be summoned. 

1722 Ld. hloLESWORTH tr, F. Hoiman's Franco-GalHa 
(2721) 247 This Meeting of the Court of Judicature vrzs.. 
summonable by the King’s Writs, 2796 Bestha.m Panept, 
Corr. Wks, 1843 XL X15 The strength. .of the Barracks 
distant not above lialfa-mile, summonable by signals. 2865 
Nichols Britton 11. 23 That in pleas of trespass., sokemen 
be summoDable and answerable as well as others. 2872 Fall 
Mall Caz. 5 Aug. 10 'J’he court. .was summonable. .by baa- 
self as lessee of the duchy. 

t Su'inmoiiance. Obs. In 4 somonaunce, 

5 fiommoBance. [a. AF. '^softio{it)nauncef f. 
5 omo{u)n- to SujfMON : see -ance.] A summons. 

cx3^ Chaucer Friar's T, 288 (Harl. MS.), I haue, .a 
somonaunce [vxr. somons, somonce] of a bille, . . loke f^at [lou 
be..biforn our erchedeknes kne. To answer to l^e court of 
certeyn ^inges. 2499 in Lett. Rich. HI 4 Hen. V/l (Rolls) 

I. 231 They shal make their sommonance in tbe presence 
of the deputle. x6x6 J. Lane Conin, Sgr.'s T. xi. 2S6 After 
the lore of Faerie Landes sommance \v.r. sumonancek 

fSu'ininonary, a, Obs. rare~\ ff. Summon 
+ -ABY.J That deals with summonses. ' « 

276*1?, Murdoch] \x. Busekiug's Syst, Geog, V, 5 That the 
chancery of Worms., should open the writings addressed to 
the summonary office of the Circle (orig. Kreis.Ausschreib. 
amt}. 

fg’ mviTn nTif!^ sb. Sc. and north. Obs. Also 5 
somond, summonnd. [f. next.] = Summons. 

24.. Customs of Malton in Surtees Mise. (1890) 58 Noo 
olhyr Balyffe schal make no tachementDor somond. c 24^ 
Henryson Mor. Fab., Sheep 4 Degw, This summond is 
maid before wiines anew. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xiil 29 
Sum castis summondis, and sum exceptis. cx68o Dallas 
Stiles (2688) 192 The Summond of -‘Adjudication. 

+ SU’iBlzlolid, V. Sc, and north. Obs. Also 4 
Bomend, eumund, 4-5 somond(e, 6 sumoed, 
sowmmond, [a, AF., OF. somondre, stimundre, 
semondrei see SuMsiON t/.] To summon. Hence 
Su'znmondin^ vbl. sb. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5324 pe king jntn did his lettres uritte 
To somond aL «i34oHampole Psalter \\\. 12 Hesomondis 
bairn till penaunce. Ibid, cxlviii. 22 Here sumundis he 
men and women., to loue b® name of cure lord. x^S 
Munim. de Metros {S^nn. Cl.) 544 Wegerisomond..Johne 
..abbot of Melrosse..on b® ^ and., johne bag of 
^mersyde on b® thober part, an^o Ratis Raving 111.383 
Bere bow wyincs but somondiTige, pow may be stt fra 
uytncsingc. <'1575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 3®3 
mounding is ane declaratioun of ane certane laucnful cay 
and place, maid befoir sufficient witne^ifis, to ane partic, to 
compeir in judgment. Ibid 305 To summound ony persouni^ 
to pas upon cny assise or inqueist. a xS 7 ® Lindesay (t'lis- 
Cotlic) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 67 TTwircome ane thunder, 
and woyce out of heawin cryand and sowTumondand him to 
the extreme iodccmcnt of god. 2639 Druwm. of Hawth. 

Hist. 7 as. IV, Wks. {xjii) 74 A procJamaticn..summond- 
ing a great many burgessc^. to api^ar . . ^fore the trtbun^ 
of one Plot-Cock. 0x680 Dallas A/i/rx (16&S) 185 Ibat }e 
lawfully summond, warn and charge the forcn.'OTcd perton^ 

.27x1 in Nairtte Peerage Evidence (1S74) *43 fl®! call 
convein parlies and w'ilnesscs summond inquest^nd asysscs- 

t Su’imnonder. Sc. and north. Obs. In 5 
aummnnder, somundare, -ondcr, 7 sammon- 


dour. Varinnt of SoJtJIOXEB, afsimilatcd to prcc. 

czAtS dirt£. yrc. in Wr,-Wulcl:cr 652 J/ic sitatcr, A« 
somundare, Z4.. J>cm., IMd. 6S1 //* cilatcr, Jlic afara- 
iar. a snmmundor. X4S3 Catli. Anil. 346/1 A Somondcr, 
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cUator. CTS7S Balfour Practicks (1754) 303 The execu* 
tioun of summoundis sould be maid be ane lauchful sum* 
mounder befoir sufficient witnessis. 1609 Skcsk 
Qtion. Attach, 76 The summondour and wiines with him, 
sould come to the dwelling house of the defender, and sum* 
mon him to compeir. 

t Stl*XlllXL 01 lds. Sc. north, Obs. Forms: 5 
8o(w)moundis, 5-6 summondis, 6 summoun- 
dis, s(o)umondis, 7 summonds. Variant of 
Summons assimilated to Summond v, 

14.. in Surtees Misc. (1890) 60 The f>TSt day ofsomondes 
oratacheraenl. C1450 Holland 134 Forallslatisof 
kirk that wnder Crist slandis, To semble to his summondis. 
c X470 Henry Wallace ix. 1872 Sowmoundis thai maid, and 
chargyt Bruce be nayme. xS^ 4 “S Privy Council Scot, 
Sen I. 1 . 321 The copy of the summondis of transfeiring. 
trx578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 250 
Than was send anesummondis of foirfaltour. rtx649DRUMM. 
OF Hawth. Hist. Jos. Illy Wks. (1711) 57 Some rent his 
summonds, and b^t shamefully his heraulds. 1672 Rec. 
Proc. yustic, Crt, Edinb. (S.H.o.) II. 77 A Messenger exc* 
outing a Summonds must shew his Warrand. c x68o Dali^as 
Stiles (1688) j88 Here follow furth the second Dyct as in the 
first Summonds. 

Summoned (so’msnd), ///. a, [f. Summon v, 

+ -ED.] In senses of the verb. 

1697 Dryden /Etieid iv. 077 Thy summon’d Sister, and thy 
Friend had come. 1812 Hor. Smith Rej, Addr.y Tate 0/ 
Drury Lane 77 The summon'd firemen woke at call. 1820 
Byros yuan w. lix, Her summon'd handmaids hote Their 
lady tohercouch. 1821 Joanna BATLLiEi 1 /if/.A<’^., Wallace 
xxviii, A summon'd court should there have been. 
Summoner (st?’m3ii3r). P'orms: 4 somunur, 
-on(o)ur, 6 -oner, 6-7 sommoner, 6- sum- 
jnoner. See also Somneb, Sompneb, Sumneb, 
and SuMMONDEB. [a. AF. sumenonr, = OF. 
sontoiieor^ sejjioneor (mod. arch. F. scmonnetir) 
med. L. siimvwnitoretn : see Sommonitob.] 

1 . A petty officer who cites and warns persons to 
appear in court. Now Hist, 

a 1325 MS. Rawl. B.s^O If. 55 That he be h^nne her to 
heren Ije reconUaunce and that thou habbe here he somunurs 
and this writ.. 1389 in En^. Gilds {1870) 30 And viij. men 
..schulen chesen..a somono', for ye nexte ycr. 2529-30 
Rec. St. Mary at Hilt 349 Paid to a Somoner for Somenyng 
of M' hilions, preist ij d. 2530 Palsgr. 725/2 , 1 sommon, as 
a sommoner doihe one to the courte. 1582 (A. Giloy] Pleas, 
Dial. Soldier Chapi, L7b, The Summoneror Apparitor. 
1609 Skenc Reg, Maj. i. 7 It is necessare that cverle sum- 
moner (executer of summons) sail lawfullie verifie his sum- 
mons. 2652 tr. Kxichin's Cmtrts Leet (1657) 562 The 
Defendant avers, That the summoners now returned were 
notthesummonersin/’w/^^. 2768 Blackstone nt« 

279 Two of the sherifTri messengers called summoners. 2824 
Scott Redgnuntlet let. xi, 'lue Bishop's summoner, that 
they called the Deil's Raule*bag. 2865 Nichols Britton 
11.87 Let the summoners [of ajur>*] be ch irged to be there. 
2855 JCiNCSLEV/Z/wt^. XX, Neither summoner nor sheriff of 
the king. .could enter there. 

Comb. Howell Lett, (t6^o) I. 432 An inebanted 

staff, which the devil, summoner like, was used to deliver 
some mercat'women to ride upon. 

2 . One who snmmons another to a place. Often 
Ji^. of immaterial or inanimate agents. 

2580 Ord. Prayer in Littirg. Serv. Q. Elis. (1847) 57 ® A 
messenger and summoner of U3 to the dreadful Judgment- 
seat ■2597M1DDLETON Wisd. Solomon xvii. 3Thedarke5ome 
clouds are summoners of mine. 2605 Skaks. Lear in. ii. 59 
Close pent*vp guilts,. cry These dreadfull Summoners grace. 
2^3 Scott Alarm, v. xxvi, The summoner was gone. 2820 
Keats Lamia i, ix From high Olympus had he stolen 
light.. to escape the sight Of his great summoner. 2836 
Br.ay Descr. Tamar ^ Tavy (1879) I. x. 274 The .Summoner 
appeared to be a strange, squint eyed,,. old fellow. 2897 
B. \V. B. Nicholson Golspie 31 The minister.. followed his 
summoner to the basement of the castle. 

3. One who takes out a summons. 

2865 Pall Alall Gaz. 3 Aug. lo/x If he will not appear., 
the .summoner can bring an action against the doctor, should 
he lose his cause. 

Summoning (sp'msniij), vbt, sb, [f, Sujimon 
+ -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Summon; the 
issue of a summons ; f calling to arms ; calling to 
surrender. 

r233o R. Brun.se Chron. Wace {YKoWsS 15349 Made hey 
somonynge, Of southe & northe, ilka kyng, cxtSo Wy* 
CLIP Whs. (iB 3 d) 31 Siche somonynge of prelatw is not 
groundid in cristis lif ne his apostelis ne reson. c 2380 — 
Sel, Whs. III. 166 By hor feyned sommenyng h^i drawen 
horn fro hor laboure. 524^ Oseney Reg. 168 Hugh of 
Hyngton And moolde his wiffe, the which nowe come By 
summenyng. 2582 Allen Alartyrdom Campion (2908) 86 
This good fellow Havard was somewhat amased at this 
sodaine sommoning, 1595 in Bueeleuch AISS. (HIsL MSS. 
Comm.) I. 228 Let Presgrave make as many warrants as he 
can against' that time for the summoning of the countrj'. 
2603 Knolles Hist. Turhs (1638) 66 They, .bad slaine such 
messengers as hee had sent vnto them for the summoning of 
the city, a 2693 Urguhart's Rabelais 111. xxxix. 325 Sum- 
monings, Compariiions, Appearances. 28x0 Scott Lady 0/ 
L. II. xxi, The maid The unwelcome summoning obey'd. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par.y Hillof Venus 1552 That might 
have been the bright archangel's wand, Who brought to 
Marj' that fair summoning. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist, II. 
xy. § 190. 183 The hereditary summoning of a large propor- 
tion of great vassals was a middle course. 2892 Athenseum 
25 Apr. 529/2 A crude creationism-— or doctrine of the direct 
summoning into existence of each soul at earthly birth. 

Summoning,///. 4 z. [-ing2,] That summons. 

^ Summoning oJftcer\ one whose function is to summon 
jurors. 

*^7Milton P. L. hi. 325 When thou. .Shalt, .from thee 
Arch-Angels to proclaime Thy dread 
inbunaU vjgZChron. in Ann.Reg. 267 Summoning officer 


ofthe juries for the city, .of Westminster, <2x852 Moir Lines 
Isle o/Bttle iii, When flew the fiery cross, with summoning 
blaze. x8^ Daily Netvs x8 Mar. 7/5 Thfc summoning officer 
who represented the sheriff. 1900 Ibid. 32 Dec. 6/3 Highly 
intelligent dogs will wait for their summoning owner. 

f Su ‘ r» ni onis ter, Obs. [CSummonz^. + -istbr.] 

= SUMMONITOR. 

2822 J. Pollock in 2nd Rep. Comm, Public Rec. Irel. 
(18x5) 141 The Process which issues from the Summonister 
to the different Sheriffs. 2835 Act 546 Will. /K, c. 55 § x8 
The following Offices of the said Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland. .are hereby abolished;.. Summonister and Clerk of 
the Estreats. 

tSummoni'tiou. Ohs, Also 5 somon-, 6 
sommon-; 5 -ycion, 6 -ioion, -ycon, -itionn. 
[ad, med.L. snrnmonitiOy •onem, n. of action f. sum- 
monh'C to Summon.] A summons. 

c 2450 Godstow Reg. 598 To somon hem, by good somony- 
ciouns, that thei be than before the forsaid Lames and lohn, 
250* Arnoluc Chron. 82 b/2 Our letters patentis of our 
Sommonicion of the dett. xS3t in \V. H. Tnxmt Select, Rec. 
Oxford (x88o) 99 After lawmU summonycon made by the 
bedylls or other offyeers. ^1575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 
305 Ane persounbeandsummoundit..gif hcj the time of the 
making of the said summonitioun,..do require ane copie fra 
the persewar [etc.], 2593 Bilson Gemt. Christ's Ch. 364 The 
plcaof Quart imfedity when the Bbhop refuseth the Palrones 
Clearke as well for the summonitions, as for the returnc, is 
mentioned in the Statute of Marlebridge. 2765-8 Erskine 
Inst. Law Scot. iv. i. § 4 Where mention is made of iVie 
word summonsy or summonitioity in the old books of our law 
. .that term is to be ui.derstood, not of the warrant of cita- 
tion, but of the citation given upon the warrant, 
b. attrib. (see quot.). 

a x8x6 Bentham Offic. Apt. Afaximizedy Introd. Vicr.v 
(18^0) 18 Summonition mandate will accordingly be seen 
taking place of snb-pana. 

t SummO'mtor, Obs, Also 7 somoniter. 
[a. med.L. summonitory agent*n. f. summonit-, 
-monerc to Summon.] An officer of the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland tvho assisted in collecting the 
royal revenues by citing defaulters. 

1617 Moryson Itin. ti. 29 [Irish Court of Exchequer) The 
Somoniter one hundred sixe shillings eight pence, a 1726 
Gilbert Hist. View Crt, Exch. v. (1738) 109 An Officer, who 
makes out the first Process, whom they call the Summonilor. 

SumiUOXlS (sD'manz), sb. Forms: 3-5 som- 
otma, -ounce, 3-6 somons, 4-5 somonce, 5-6 
Eommaunoe, (3 somunco, -ounz, 4 -unse, -ones, 
-atmee, 5 aommonz, -ones, somance, somnes, 
somounnys, 6 summaunce, 7 sommance, 8 
aommona), 6- aummoixa. [a. AF,, OF. sumunse, 
somo{u)nse (mod.F, semonce) =Pr. somonsay^ossa 
pop.L. ^sumvwnsa (for sttmmonita), pa. pple. fem,, 
(used subst.) of summonere to Summon.] 

1 , An authoritative call to attend at a specified 
place for a specified purpose. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, x Ich wene hat ich wot J'^at h«s som* 
unce a-mounii schal. <1132$ A1S, Rawl. D.520 If. 54 So- 
mune horu gode somunse .xii. fre men ant trewe of vesinage 
of .N, 23., E. E. Allit. P. B. 1498 Soberly in his sacra* 
fyce summe wer anoynted, purj |>« somones of liim selfe hat 
syltes so hy3C. a 2400 in ang. Gilds (1876) 340 Wcche foure 
and twenty (heuedes of he Cite] sholde, to pc comenable 
somaunse of h® forseyde meyre, come, a 2483 Ibid. 317 Ye 
shall nol..di5obaey h’ somnes of h’ Master and Wardens. 
a 2500 Gough Chron. in Six Town Chron. (1911) 255 The 
comons of london wentc to^yelde hall by cause of a som* 
maunce made by a commission, a 1513 Fabvan Chron, vii, 
(18x1)494 Sir Godfrey de Harecourt, which.. wold nat apere 
after certayn sommaunces, was nowe openly banyssned, 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 757 Tbir summons call’d From every 
Bandandsquared Regiment By place or choice the worthiest, 
2781 Gibbon Decl. «V P* xxvii. (2787) III. 31 He obeyed the 
summons with the respect ofa faithful Subject. 2823 Scott 
Quentin D. xxi, The great bell was tolled, as summons to 
a military council. 1878 J. Gaironer Rich. III. ii.74 Sum- 
monses were issued to fifty gentlemen toreccive Knighthood. 

b. The royal act of calling to the national 
council or parliament the bishops, carls, and barons 
by special writ, and the knights and freeholders by 
a general ^vrit addressed to the sheriffs; hence spec, 
the call to a barony (cf. Summon v. 1 b). 

' The personal right of summons is the essence of the peer- 
age* (Gardiner in EneycL Brit.y 2878, VIII. 297/1). 

23.. Coerde L. 1255 The kyng comaundyd..At London 
to make a parlement.. .To Londoun, to hys somouns, Come 
erl, bysscoop, and barouns, Abbotes, pryests, knyghtes, 
squyers, Burgeyses, and manye bachclcrs, Serjaunts, and 
every frecholdande. 2338 R. BRUNNEC//r<7i2.(i8io)z6 With* 
outen any somons, & withouten askyng of Erics or barons. 
2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 66 The Parliament met 
according to summons upon tbeiTth of April in the year 
164a 26^ R. Coke Poiver tf Suoj, 109 In every Wnt of 
Summons to the Bishops, there is a clause requiring them 
to summon these persons to appear personally at the Par- 
liament. 276s Blackstone Comm, i. il 2^ After the ex- 
piration of which ftfaree years], reckoning from the return 
of the first summons, the parliament was to 'have no 
longer continuance. ^1828 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) III. 177 It 
has been a very ancient practice to call up the eldest sons 
of earls to the House of Lords by writ of summons, by the 
name or litle^ of a barony vested in their fathers. 2845 
Disraeli IV. vii, That was a barony by writ of sum- 
mons which had been claimed a century before. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 6. 520 ITie summons of a Parliament at 
once woke the kingdom to a fresh life. ^ 2878 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. XX. § 75 *» 43:^ The point of time from which the 
regularity of the baronial summons is held to involve the 
creation of an hereditary dignity. 

2 . A call or citation by authority to appear before 


a court or judicial officer ; also (in full writ of stun- 
inons)y the writ by which the citation is made. 

a. A citation or writ apprising a defendant that 
an action has been begun against him and citing 
him to appear to the action, in default of which 
the court may proceed to give judgement and award 
execution against him. 

Summons and severance', see Severance 2c. 
a 2300 Cursor AI. 295x9 pat cursing laid vn-laghful es pat 
qrdir wanies and right-seiines O lagh, hot giuen it cs oiler- 
tite, Wil-vten somons and right respite, c 2325 Poctn temp. 
Edw. II (Percy) Ixvi, The pore men shul to London To 
somons and to syse. 2429 Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 346/1 Hav- 
yng processe..by somounces, attachmentz and distresse. 
2497-8 in Archaeol. yrnl. (2886) XLIII. 167 A fyne lost by 
Root Wells for somannee. 1502 Arnolde Chron. 10 b/2 
And y* none summaunce attachment nor execuceon by don, 

. .but by mynystirs of the same cite. x6i8 J, Wilkinson 
Treat. Off. Coroners etc. ii. 6 The like proces or precepts as 
arc made out of a hundred Court, mutatis mutandis, arc to 
l)e made out of this Court, viz. summons attachment, and 
distresse infinite. 2764 Burn Poor Laws For the execut- 
ing a summons, where the person to be summoned. .is. .out 
of the way ; that a copy thereof left at his dwelling house. 
..should DC enacted to be effectual, as if personally served 
upon himself. 1820 Miss Mitford in L'EstrangeZ^^(i87o) 
1 . iy. 94 We have received asummons from the undcr-shcTiff, 
Mhich was given over ihe pale to William this morning. 
sZ6^Act 32 4- 33 Viet. c. 71 g 7 A debtor's summons may 
be granted by the C^urt on a credUor proving, .that a debt 
sufficient to support a petition in bankruptcy is due to him 
from (he person against whom the summons is sought. 2875 
Act 38 4 30 Viet. c. 77 Ord. n. § x Every action in the High 
Court shall be commenced by a writ of summons. 2892 [see 
Take v. 85 g). 

attrib. and Comb. 1882 J. Hatton New Ceylon vii. 184 
Summons cases for debt. 2886 in Maurice Leit./r, Donegal 
72 The summon.s-server of the Bunbeg district. 

b. »SV. Law, A citation or writ issuing from the 
Court of Session under the royal signet, or, if in a 
sheriff court, in the name of the sheriff. 

It consists of three parts: the ///r/, which sets forth the 
grounds and circumstances on which the action Is founded, 
the conclusion or decemiturey which declares the terms on 
which the pursuer desires judgement in his favour, and the 
citation or willy which is a warrant for summoning the de- 
fender to court. 

2609 Skene Reg. ATaj.yQuon. Attach. 7^ b, Summons isane 
warning (and declaration) of ane certame day and pbee, 
betwix parties, to ane lawful! day. 2^3 Stair Instil, iv. 
iii. § 27 Ordinar Actions proceed not by Brieves, but by 
larger Summons, which therefore are called Libell& 27x8 
Acts o/Sedemnt 26 Feb.. Ibc first calling, which is to be 
marked by the under-clerk on the summons. 2765-8 Ebs- 
KiNE Inst. Law Scot, iv. i. § 8 All executions of summonses 
must express the day of appearance, which however is com- 
monly left blank, till the summons be called in court- 28x4 
Act 54 Geo. Ill, c. 237 § 2 Letters or Precepts of Arrestment 
upon any depending Action may be granted summarily, 
upon Production of the libelled Summons. 2885 Ene^'cl. 
Brit. XIX. 220/z In Scotland an action in the Court of 
Session begins by a summons on the p.Trt of the pursuer to 
which is annexed a condescendence containing the allega- 
tions in fact on which the action is founded. 

c. In full, summons ad warrantizandumy to 
wan'ant (law L. summoneas ad wan’atitizaftdum) : 
the process by which the vouchee in a common 
recovery was called. 

(2580-2 Act 2jE/iz.c,^ §2 The Returncs of the said 
Originals and writtes of Summon, ad Warrantizandum.J 
2607 Cowell Summons ad Warrantizandum. 2818 
Cruise Digest (cd. 2) V. 390 Earl Cowper, the vouchee, had 
acknowledged the n*arrants of attorney to appear to the 
summons. 2835 Tomlins Law Diet., Summons to Warrant, 
(L ‘In judges’ or .masters* chambers, the means 
by which one parly brings the other before ajudge 
(or a master) to settle matters of detail in the pro- 
cedure of a suit* (Wharton Law-Lex,'), 
jBzo Act z Geo. IV, c. 55 § 5 It shall,. be lawful for the 
Justices of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas 
..during their,. Circuits, .to grant such and the like Sum- 
monses,, .in all Actions and Prosecutions which are or shall 
be depending [etc.] 2882 O SwEr:T Diet, Eng. Law 
Summonses are.. only used on applications which are cither 
of subsidiary importance, or can be conveniently disposed 
of in chambers. Ibid,, In the Queen’s Bench Division some 
summonses must be heard in the first instance by a master, 
iind others by a judge. 

3 . gen. A peremptory' or urgent call or command; 
a summoning sound, knock, or the like. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. i. 7 b. He suffred himselfe at the 
first to be subiect to the somonce of loue. ^2586 Ctf^ss 
Pembroke Ps. xlix. iii. Sure at his [sc. death's) summons 
wise and fooles appeare. 2503 Shaks. Rich.II, i. ilL 4 The 
Duke of l^orfoIke.,Stayes but tlte summons of the Ap- 
pealants Trumpet. 2634 Milton Counts 888 Bridle in thy 
headlong wave, Till thou our summons answered have. 2676 
Glanvill Season. Rejl. 167 The Dead shall be raised by a 
General Summons. rgz’sSwxTT Further Acc. E.CurllViks. 
1751 III. X. 256 He bad a lucid interval, that enabled him 
to send a general summons to all his authors. 2784 Cowper 
Task 587 As if coaven’d By magic summons of ib* Or- 
phean lyre. 2813 Scott Rokeby iv'. vii, Tlie hour was late, 
When a loud summons shook the gate. 2824 — Wav. xxii, 
'Tis the pibroch’s shrill summons. 2888 A. K. Green Be. 
hind Closed Doors i. ii, I was requested to call upon— 
Mrs. A., let us say, on business... Such summonses come 
frequently. 1889^ Tennyson Forlorn iv, You that lie with 
wasted lungs Waiting for your summons, 
b. with qualifying inf, or adv. 

2784 Cow'pER Task V'l. 336 The total herd receiving.. from 
one That leads the dance a summons to be gay. 2844 Thirl- 
WALL Greece\x\\, VIII, 182 Antigonus..was waiting on his 
southern frontier for the summons to march, ? c 2860 Houselu 
.Words (Flugel) A horn bIowing,,was the summons home. 



SUMMONS. 

4 . Mil* The act of summoning a place to sur- 
render. Also, now only, with inf. (cf. 3 b). 

1617 Moryson I tin, II. 167 Vpon our summons of the 
Towne, after martiall manner, a t6jt Ld, Fairfax Mem. 
(1690) 15 We,. sent a trumpet with a summons to deliver 
up the town to me, 168* Bunyan7/o^ /F<jr (1905) 236 The 
Captains. .did send. .a summons to Kfansoul to yield up 
her self to the King. 1700 Drvden C^mon ^ IJ>h, 276 Or 
^rike your Sails at Summons, or prepare To prove the last 
Extremities of War. 1744 M. Bishop Life < 5 - AHv. 8 We 
Pioneers were ordered to go to St. Catherine’s Castle, but 
we were preceded by a Summons, upon which it surrendered. 
xBoa jAMp Mi/it, Viet. X844 H, H. Wjiso.v Vidia 
II. 350 The Kiladar refused to comply with the summons 
to surrender. 

Summons (su-manz), v. [f. prec. Cf. obs. F. 
semoncer, -ser."] 

L trans. = Summon z/. i, 3, 4, 5, 5 b. Now rare. 
1658 Franck North. Aleut, (1821) 34, I know not except 
he’s come to summons us home. 1728 Chamoers Cycl. s,v., 
To summons a Place, is to send a Drum, or Trumpet, to 
command the Governor to surrender. 1772 Fletcher Ap- 
peal Wks. 1795 I. 62 The bait of pleasure appears, corrupt 
nature summonses all her powers. 1802 Marian Moore 
LascelUs II. 75 She was obliged to summons all her forti- 
tude. 1830 W. Tavlor Nisf. Sunt. Germ. Poetry II. 309 
His attendants . . came to summons him for the journey, 

2 . To cite before a court or a judge or magistrate 5 
to take out a summons against. 

1780 ^r, Madan Phelyphthora I, ii, 52 A woman had but 
to summons her seducer before the judges. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick, xxxviii, Say another word and ill summons 
you. 1904 Marie Corelli God's Good ATan .xxv, You can 
summons me., if you feel so inclined. 

Hence Su’xmnonsable tr., rendering one liable to 
a summons, actionable ; Suunmonser, one who 
summonses ; Su'mmoasing vbl, sb, 

2877 R, ^V. Thom yock o' Kno'.oe 31 (E. D. D.) The som- 
monser's ca’ Wad sound through the ^and rooms o* Corby 
Ha*. 2891 Sat. Rev. 23 July xco/x The fervent exhorta- 
tions in the streets to apply summonsable language to him. 
2893 Stevenson Catriona ix, The purpose . . being that . . the 
summonsing be something other than a form. 

t Sumnio*perous, a. Obs. nonce-wd. In 7 
sumo-, [f. L. sitmmopere « summo opere with 
the greatest labour -b -ous.] Highest, utmost. 

2647 Ward Simple Cohler 9 If the States of the World 
would make it their sumoperous Care to preserve this One 
Truth in its purity, 

Summot, obs, form of SomewHxVT. 
f SxiinniO'tion. Obs. rare~K [ad. mod.L. 
sitmmotiifi f, summovere to remove, f. stim" 
= Sub- 25 + movere to Move.] Removal. 

2653 R. G, tr. Btuon's Hist. If^htds 321 In every simple 
Protrusion.. there is no summotion or locall carriage, before 
the parts of the body doe preternaturally.. suffer, and ht 
compressed by the driver. 

t Su'mnmlary. Ois. rare. [ad. med.L stim- 
jnularius, {. stimmtila dim. of summa Sum sb .^ : 
see -aryI.] 

1. = SUMMULIST. 

iS8t 1 , Bell Haddods Ansut. Osor, 358 b, Wherein 
reygneth. . For Evangelistes, . .Decrctaries, Summularycs, 
sedulous Sententioners. 

2 . A summary, compendium, 

2643 Prynne Sav. Power Pari. \. To Rdr., My. . Intention 
was, to have Collected the chiefe Heads.. of this and the 
ensuing Members, into one compendious Summulaiy*. 

StunnLulist (so’mi; 7 list). [ad. med.L, sttmmu- 
listaj f. snminitla : see prec, and - 1 ST.] a. A writer 
of a summttla or small compendious treatise of a 
science ; an abridger. "b. A commentator on the 
Summid&Lo^'calesoi Vetms Hispanus (13th cent.), 
265* Urquhart yezvel Wks. (1834) 200 The allegation of 
Bliteri by the Summulists will be of small validity, 2655 
I? J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's Peripat. Inst. Author’s Des, 
a vj, We only act the part of Abridgers or Summulists. 2694 
Burthocge Reason 50 Common Logicians and Summulists. 
2865 F. G. Lee C. Davenport's Paraphrast. Expos, 15 
Which. .is a term of diminution (as the Summulists say), 

11 Summum 1901111111 (svmSm bo“’nDm). PI. 
STi-mma bona. [L. (Cicero), sitmmum neut. 
sing-, of summur bigbest, banum neat. sing, of 
bonus good, used subst.] The chief or supreme 
good : properly a term of Ethics ; often transf. and 
in trivial or jocular use. 

1563 T. Gale lust. Chirsirg. ii As one myght thynte 
hymselfe ryght happye, though he neuer dyd attayne to 
Artstotelesj‘w////w«/« bonuiH. or PJato hisldxa. X591 Greehc 
Farev!. F0II31 Wks. (Giosart) IX. 289 The Cyriniake Philo- 
sophers, .founded their icttum in pleasure. '1605 

A. Warren Poor Alan's Pass, etc. H4b, With Phago 
placing his felicity And summum Bonum in his gluttony. 
2690 Locke Hum. UtuL ii. xxi. § 55 The Philosophers of old 
did in vain enquire, whether Summum bonum consisted 111 
Riches, or b^ily DelighLs, or Virtue, or Contemplation. 
2720 Norris Chr. Prud. iii. 114 Some la.st End or Sxtmmum 
Bonum as ’tis called, some good or other which he 
upon as desirable for itself. 2768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (183.^ 

I. 208 When a glutton sits down to a well-spread table with 
a good appetite, he possesses as much of the summum bo* 
HK/rrascanbe obtained within the time. 28x2 Coleridge 
Ess. Own Times (1850) III. 929 Hobbes, who.. considered 
absolute tranquiUiiyand implicit obedience as summum 
bonum of a State. 2862 H. C. Pf.nnell Puck on Pegasus 
152 When.. pap >\*as ihefK/HH/H/H^oHwwiof Iife,Toa mouth 
In perpetual pucker. i 85 x Thackerav Philip vi, To be a 
painter,..! hold to be one of life's summa bona. 2878 
Encycl. Brit. VIII. 594/* The summum bonum for Juan 
laccording to 'rhomas Aquinas] is objectively God, subjcc- 
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lively the happiness to be derived from loving vision of His 
perfections. 

So il Ewnunuin puTchrmn {pr7'lkriJm) [L./;;/. 
chrum^ neut, of pulcher beautiful, used subst.], the 
highest beauty, 

2^2 Clough To xoAov v. The Summum Pulcbrum rests in 
heaven above. 

II Summum genus (svmvm d^f-n^s). pi, 
su*mma ge*nera, [X«, summum (see prec.), 
genus kind.] The highest or most comprehensive 
division in a classification; in Logic, a genus that 
is not considered as a species of a higher genus, 
2592 Nashk P. Penilesse Wks. 1904 I, 235 The diuell, 
which is the Summum genus to vsaJl. xsm — Christ's T. 
ibid. II. 4r, I my selfe haue no enemy but Fryde, which is 
the Summum genus of siime. 1843 De Quiscey Ceylon 
Wks, 2890 VII. 455 In the running over hastily the summa 
genera of products by which Ceylon will soon make her 
name known to the ends of the earth. 2870 McCosh Laws 
Disc. Thotighi i. § 35. 28 If we lake all things, ihe Summum 
Genus is Being j if we take merely an order of things, the 
Summum Genus is the highest in that order; thus Plant is 
the Summum Genus in Botany. 

II Summum jus (so-milm djos). [h., summum 
(see Summum BONnM),y«y right, law.] The utmost 
rigour of the law, extreme severity. 

2588 J. Udall Dioirephes(PiT\3.)zq Summum lus, must be 
your best help in this case. 1609 J, Davies Humour's 
Heaven i.ccxii, To rule them with the Rod ai Summumius, 
x668 Wilkins Real Char, ii. viii. §3. 207 Summum Jus, 
Rigidnes-s sourn^, unreasonableness, iniquity. 1692 T. 
Watson Body Divin. 50 God doth not go according to the 
summum Jus^ or rigour of the Iaw. 2774 Burke Corr. (1844) 
I. 485^ The strict letter and summum Jus of decorum and 
propriety. 

Summure, obs. fonn of Sommer i. 
t Suiiiinyn(g, in all and summyn{g, a perver- 
sion of all attd sum (see All a. 13 ) on some sup- 
posed ME. analogy. 

*5*3 Douglas H£neis i\'. ii?. 42 Or list appreif tha? peplis 
all and summyng (v.r. summyn] Togiddir middle. 

Sumne, obs. variant of Sommon v . 

Sumned, erron. form of Sosimed. 

Stunner (so’mnsi). Also 4 sumnor, 5 -ere, 6 
tar, {erron. summer, sunner); 4-5 sumpnour(e, 6 
sumpner. [a. AF. sum{e)ttour, f. sumen-, sumon- : 
see Summon v. and -erI. CCSomner, Sompnour.J 
One who is employed to summon persons to appear 
in court ; esp. a summoning officer in an ecclesias- 
tical court. Now surviving in the Isle of Man. 

2352 Lancl. P. Pi. A. n. 46 For Sltoors, for SumnoVs fB. 
tr. 58 sompnours, v.r, sumpnoures; C. lU, 50 somners], for 
Suffers, for Buggers, c 2475 Piet, Poe. in Wr.-Wulcker 782 
Hie siiarius, a sumner. 25^ in Fcuillerat Revels Q. Eiiz, 
(2908) 34 In paninge of two Sumpners cotes .xo. a 2596 Sir 
T. Afore iv. v. 149 Thou art reseru’de To be my sumner to 
yond Rpirituall courte. 2^99 Thvnne Anima*w. (2875) 85 
The bisshop is not her, h& sunner, the officiall, ner yet his 
chansler. 2600 1st Pt. Sir y, Oldcastle 11. i« 66, I am my 
lord of Rochesters Sumner. 2602 2nd Pt. Return fr. 
Parnass. iv, ii. 1604 You that Hue like a sumner vpon the 
sinnes of the people, 2622 Dekker 1 / it be not Good 1. i, 
Two of thy Summers dead-dninke here too. 

Waldron Descr. Isle 0/ Alan (1744) 77 An Officer,., called a 
Sumner, lay's a Straw over his, or her Shoulder, and says, 
By virtue of this, you are Yarded for the Service of the Ix>rd 
of Man, 1868 Milman St, Pautsni The sumner, and the 
bellringer of the CathedraL 2887 Hall Caine Deemster 
xii. Next day the Bishop sent his sumner round the parish. 
jdg. a 2591 H, Smith Serm, (2637) 349 .Age, sicknes.se, and 
Death, the three Sumners. ax6xz Harinctoh Epigr. ii.lxii. 
An Abbot, .cited now, by deaths sbarpe Sumner, sicknesse. 
2892 Hall Caine Scapegoat i, What the sumner of the 
LKsrd of Hosts had not done, the sumner of the I-ord Sultan 
very speedily brought to pass. 

Sumnien, obs. form of Sumjion v. 

Sumoom, obs. form of Simoom. 

Sump (sump), sb. Also 5 sompe, 7 sumpe, 
8-9 sumph, 9 sumpt. [a. (M)LG. sump {sitmpt) 
or MDu. somp, sump, Flcm. zompe (WFris. sompe)^ 
or ad, (in the mining sense) the related MHG., G. 
sump/ m^rshf water-level or lodge, sump in metal- 
working (whence Sw., Da. sump) ; f. swump; re- 
lated by ablaut to swamp- (see Swamp sb.),^ 

1 . A marsh, swamp, morass; (now dial.) a dirty 
pool or puddle. 

c 1425 Cast. Persev. 427 in Macro Plays 90 Myth I ryde 
be sompe & syke. 2825 Brockctt N. C. Gloss.y Sump^ 
Sumphf a bog, a swamp, a miry pooL 1852 Cttmbld. Gloss.^ 
Sump, a puddle. 2005 McCarthy Dryad 265 Swift Spanish 
soldiers came, .picking their way easily over the sump in 
which the .Athenians svallovved. 

2 . A pit or well for collecting water or other 
fluid ; spec, a cesspool ; a pond or well from which 
sea-water is collected for salt-manufacture. 

2680 Tynemouth Par. Reg. in Archaeol. yEliana XIX. 

2T1 He was drowned in Mr. Lawson’s sumpe. 268* J. 
Collins Salt 4* Fish. ,10 The Sea-water they commonly^ at 
Spring-Tide let inio Ponds called Sumps, from whence 'ti^ 
pumpt into their Pans. 1748 Brownbicg Art o/Afakitig 
Salt S5 Thcy..raakealittlc pond inthe rocks, or with stones 
on the sand, which they call their sump. 2862 Sshle^ 
Engineers HI. 43 He bad a wooden box or boot mace, twclvi- 
feet high, which he placed in the sump or well, and into this 
he inserted the lower end of the pump. 2884 Contemp. R 
June 798 The experience of the fen system of working by 
conveyance intosumps. NeTtvast/eDaffy yrut. 12 July 
6/2 It \vas not true that there were^three or four houses with f 
‘tumps ’ in them, giving off offensive odours. 1907 Iresim, ‘ 


Gnz. 9 Nov. 12/3 The oil is forced by a gear-driven pump' 
from a sump in the crank-chamber, 

b. Mining. A pit or well sunk at the bottom of 
an engine shaft to collect the water of the mine, 
2653 Manlove Cust. Lead’inines 259 They may cause 
open’d, Drifts, and Sumps, to see Jf any one by other 
wronged be. 2700 Mackworth Disc. Mine-Adv., sndAbstr, 
13 We were not able to sink down our Sumps tiff the Weather 
grows Warmer. 1778 Pryce Alitt. Cornub. 144 A whym 
Sbafl to draw the Deads and Ore from the Sump of the 
Mine. ^ 2866 Alorning Star x8 Dec. 6/2 The break-down of 
a portion of the winding machinery. .has prevented the 
sumph being empt/ed ofhs water. 2^5 Times i6 Jan. jo/x 
The obstructions which had been brought to the sump by the 
lush of water, such as pit-props, tubs. 

3 . Metallurgy. A pit of stone or metal at a fur- 
nace to collect the metal at the first fusion. 

2674 Rav Coll. Words 214 The mine when melted runs 
down into the Sump. 2884 I^ck Workshop Rec. Ser. iir. 
424/2 The metal is tapped off into an iron sump. 

4 . Mining. Applied locally to various kinds of 
drifts or pits (see quots.) ; also, ‘the part of a judd 
of coal first brought down * {Eng. ly For. Mining 
Gloss. 1S60). 

^ X747 Hooson Aliner's Diet, s v.. The second is so propor- 
tioned to supply the first and third Sump, to supply the 
second, and so on. 27^ Statist. Ace, Scot. XVIll. 142 A 
shaft or sump, as the miners term it, was made to the depth 
of several fathoms, immediately below the bottom of the 
waste. 2828 Craven Gloss., Sump, a hole sunk below the 
levels or drifts of a mine at a proper distance to divide the 
ground, and communicate air to the different works or 
branches. 2846 Brockett N. C. Words (ed. 3), Sumph.. 
also means a secondary shaft in a mine. 2851 (jreenwell 
Coal'trade Terms Nor thumb, 4 Durh. 54 Sump. .in driv- 
ing a stone drift, or in sinking a pit, that portion kept a 
yard or more in advance of the drift or pit, to enable the gun- 
powder to act to greater advantage u^on the parts lefL 2866 
Durham Alining Lang., Sump, a pit sunk from one level 
in a mine to a lower level. 

5 . atlrib., as sump-head \ sump drift, a drift 
I for the construction of a sump; sump-fuse, a 

waterprooffuse used forblasting under water(Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., 1867); sump-hole, = 2, 2b; 
8ump-mau, a pitman's assistant, one who attends 
to the machinery in an engine-shaft ; sump-plank 
(see quot.) ; sump-shaft, an engine-shaft. 

2882 Rep. Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U. S. 247 This shaft. .was 
sunk 33 feet below the 2,5oo-/bof level.' A *sump drift ivas 
run out so feet from the bottom. 2747 Hooson Miner’s Diet , 
Spui/ork, a small sort of Fork.. sometimes used to bold 
Doorsteds in Drifts, or at *Sumpfaeads asunder. 2847 Hal- 
LiwELL, a cesspool. Yorksh. xZfyj Westm.Gaz. 

25 Nov. 2/1 Mr, Goschen.. braved the sulphurous fumes., 
as far as the sump-hole, 2903 A 5 rV/. aS Nov. 6/2 Water pumped 
..from a sumpt-hole.. adjacent to one of the most polluted 
branches of the Lea. 2839 De la Beche Rep. Ceot, Conu 
wall, etc. XV. 6o5"*Sumpmen. 2866 Thornsury Greaiheart 
III. 211 Then they helped me into the sumpman's house. 
x86o Eng. tf For. Alining Gloss, (ed. 2) 80 *StWiP*planks, 
strong balks of timber bolted together, forming a temporary 
bottom, or scaffolding, for the shaft. 2778 \V, Pryce Alin. 
Comub. 272 *Sumph shaft western bottoms. 

Hence Sump v, intr.,Xo dig a sump or (small or 
temporary) shaft ; Su'mping’ jA, also trf/r/'A 
(see quots. i860). 

2700 Mackworth Disc. AIine*Adv,,snd Abstr. 12 We are 
Sumping and driving in the new Work in good firm. .Oar. 
2789 J. WiLLiAsis Alin. Kingd.y. 277 Many [miners], .were 
sumping, driving, and roofing in other parts of the work. 
xB8o Eng. ^ For. Alining Gloss, (ed. 2) 65 Sumping’shot, a 
ch^ge of powder for bringing down the sump, or lor blow- 
ing the stone up in a sinking pit. Jbid.8oSumping,asm.a\\ 
square shaft, generally made in the air-headings, when cross- 
ing faults, &c., or made to prove the thickness of coal, &c. 

2886 J. Barrow.m AN Sc. Alining Terms 65 Sumping, cutting 
down into the floor, or, in sinking, cutting down at the low- 
est part of the shaft. 

Sumpathy, obs. form of Sympathy. 

Smuper (so’mpoj). Mining, [f. Sump sb. + 

-ER 1.] A sumping-shot, 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coahm.ziS Sumper, ashot placed in 
or very near to the centre of the bottom of a sinking pit. 

Smuph (snraf), Sc. and noiih. dial. [Origin 
unascertained.] A soft stupid fellow ; a simpleton, 
blockhead. Also, a surly or sullp man. 

1719 Ramsay xnd A uszo. eo Hamii/ah vii, Thrawn-sahhlt 
sumphs that snarl At our i^rank lines. X785» Shirrkfs Poems 
(2790) 289 When noble souls ly in the dirt, While sumphs 
jump up so high. 2818 Scott Br. Lamm, xii, It's doing 
him an nonour him or his never deserved at our hand, ihe 
ungracious sumph. 2832 J. Wiuso.v Nodes Ambr, Nov., 

Wks. 1856 111.282 A Sumph..isachiel to whom Naiurhas 
denied ony considerable share ^o* understaunin, without 
ba’in chose tomak him just a’lhegither an indisputable idiot. 

2871 Bij^ck Daughter of Hetk (2872) 73 Dmna be a 
sumph !’ said the Whaup. , 

Hence Su’mpMsliG., stupid; aIso,sDlJen; whence 
Sumipliishly adv., Su'mphislijiess. 

1728 Ramsav General Mistake 6$ surophish mob. 

2802 J. Strvtuehs Poor Man's Sabbath Wks. 2850 

I. 53 These audacious,. .sumphishly selfch assumptions, 

X84I C. Bronte in Mrs. Gaskc l Lt/e (1857) H. 16 Indis- 

crilninating irony and fault-finding arc iu<t 

2858-62 Ramsay Remin. vi-(i£ 7 ol ^ sumpbish weather- 

(simif), [Echoic.] The sound of 

soraethingheavyand Jimp /hlHog. 

2844 Les'er T. Burke 11 . 167 With a heavy sumph the 

body fell Worn their hands. ... 

S^ph {svmf), Sc. [Cf. Sumph sb.^ rufr. 

To be stupid; now chiefly, to be sulky; 
a 2689 CLELAND/^<*rwx(j697) 1x3 (Jam) Ihcy re skant of 
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Wit, Who. .Will sumph and vote they wot not what. 1867 
Gregor Banffsh, Gloss., Smiipk, to show sour, sulky temper. 
1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 73 Lxeln' sumphin * an* 
sleepm* i’ the middle o* the forenicht 

Sumph, variant of Sump sb. 
f Su'mpliion.. Obs. rarr~'^. Altered form of 
Stmphan. 

c 1590 J. Burell Queen's Entry in Sibbald Citron. S. P. 
(1802) III. 468 With instruments melodious ; The seistar and 
the sumphion. 

Sumping : see after Sump sb. 

Sumpit (so’mpit). [a, Malay {sempti'), 

blowpipe, properly = narrow,] = Susipitan ; also 
erron. one of the darts blown from the sumpitan. 

1831 Dalton in J. H. Moor Notices Ind. Archip. (1837) 50 
Hunting parties.. amuse themselves with shooting at the 
children in the trees with the sumpit. 1846 Mundv yml. 
in Narr. Events in Borneo (1848) II. 226 The inhabitants 
blew showers of sumplts into our boats. 

SumpitaiL (sr?‘mpitaa). Forms : 7 sempitan, 
zampatan, 9 sumputan, sumpitan. [a. Malay 
sximpitan, f. sumpit (see prec.); in Du. soempitan. 

The possibility of connexion between the Malay xww/f/rtw 
and Arabic sabatana (see Cebratane, Sarbacane) has been 
suggested.] 

A blow-gun made by the Malays from a hollowed 
cane, from which poisoned arrows are shot. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 199 They [of Celebes] all vse 
long Canes (tbey call them Sempiians)..ont of which they 
can blow a little prlcking.piercmg quill, a 1680 Butler 
Ckarac,, Glutton (190S) 192 His Entrails are like the Sar- 
cophagus, that devours dead Bodies in a small Space, or the 
Indian Zampatan, that consumes Flesh in a Moment. 1837 
Newbold in Phil. Trans. CXXVIl. 427 The slender arrows 
propelled from the Sdmpitan,or blow-pipe. 1844 J.Tomlui 
Miss. ymls. 84 A sumputan, or blow-pipe, and a quiver of 
arrows. ziSz De Windt Eguator 88 A hollow tube eight 
feet long called by the Poonans ‘sumpitan*, the chief weapon 
of this tribe. 

Sumpner, -our, variants of Sumner. 

II SnmpsimTiS (svm^simvs). [L., ist pers. pi. 
perf. ind. of siimire to take.] A correct expression 
taking the place of an incorrect but popular one 
{imtmpsimti^. 

i54SHRN.VlII.S“/.P<zr/.24 Dec. in HsMChran., Hen. VlTl 
(1548) 261 b, Some be to stifle in their old Mumpsimus, other 
be tobu^and curious, in their neweSumpsimus.xdax Mous- 
TACU Diatribse 1 13' Some very few, too much gluen vp vnto 
their old vl/«w/x?w«x,which they would not leaue for the new 
Sttmpsimus. 26532. Bogan Mirth Chr. Life 124 One that 
hath been long in another way. .will not easily be brought 
to change his old mttmsxmus (as they say) for a new sump^ 
simus, 1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. Introd. 34 The insufficiency 
and inaptitude of the old mumpsimus, on the back of which 
they thus clap this their sumpsimus. i8a8 SzorrAunt 
Margarets Mirr. (ad init.), The clergyman, who, without 
vindicating his false reading, preferred, from habit*s sake, bis 
old mumpsimus to the modern sumpsimuu 188* Contemp. 
Rev. Mar. 372 Did they want a correct suinpsimtts, or their 
erroneous but pleasing mumpsimusi 
+ Sumpt. Obs. rare, [ad, L. sumpius, t sumpt-, 
sttmire to consume, spend,] a. Expenditure, b. 
Sumptuousnesa. 

01x560 R. Hall Life Fisher in fF^‘j. '(E.E.T.S,] p. xlvii, 
His owne great sumpt & expenses in wearing of silke and 
other costly apparrelL 1548 Patten Exped, Scot, Pref, d j. 
They spake drylie, more too lant the sumpt of oure show, 
then to seme [etc.]. 

Sumpt, variant of Sump sb. 

Sumpter (si7-mPt3i), sb. arch. Forms; 4-7 
somptsr, 4, 8 sumter, 5 sometour, 6 sumtar, 7 
som(e)ter, 4- surapter. See also Sumpture^, 
[a. OF. som{m)£tier = Pr. saumatier (cf. med.L. 
saumaierius) :—pop.L. *^sagmaidrius, f. sagmai-, 
sagma Sum sb.^ : see -er -.] 
t L The driver of a pack-horee. Obs. 

0x320 Brasenose Coll, Muniments 52. 49 (MS.) Robert 
the Sumpter. 13. , K. Alts. 6oc^ (Laud MS.), Dryuers 
Gyoures, & Sumters [vx, sumpteri«i]. 0x420 Sir Ainadace 
(Camden) xxx, His sometour and his palfray-mon bothe. 
25?3 Do. Berners Froiss. 1. xviti. 21 Incontinent were sent 
thither horses and sompters, to fetche thens some purucy- 
ance. x6ox F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. // 1 87 (X876) 52 
AI palfreours & somters of the ktnges house. 

2. A pack or baggage horse ; a beast of burden. 
*57 ? Foxe a. 4 M. (ed. 2) L 302/1 Thus the Bj’shop.. 
prouideth out of cuery Citie in England ij. palfreys and 
ij. sumpters. X577 Holi.sshed Chron. II, 718/2 He gaue 
tight great.. giftes, lading his sumpters with plate and 
threasure. ^1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. v. i, You should 
have had a Sumpter, .where now you are fain, To hire a 
Rippers mare. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. n. (1703) 147 
He may, like a sumpter, carry things of value, but he never 
wears them. 1700 Drvden///W 1.74 Then.. be.. Feather'd 
Fates among the Mules and Sumpters sent. 1849 Alford 
Gk. Test. Matt. xxi. 6 . 7 The Lord sat on the foal,.. and 
the mother accompanied, apparently after the manner of 
a sumpter. 

fig. 1605 Shaks. Lear ir. iv, 219 Relume with her? Per- 
swade me rather to be slaue and sumpter To this detested 
groome. 

t 3 . A pack, saddle-bag. Ohs. 

■ X570 Levins Manip. 76 A Sumpter, sarcina. t x6ix 
Beaum. £: Fl. Cupid's Rev. v. i, I'll have a horse to leap 
thee, and thy base Issue shall carry Sumpters. 1652 Cot- 
TERELL tr. Calprenide's Cassandra in. (1676) 54 [He] com- 
manded Cloatns of the Macedonian fashion to be taken out 
of his Sumpter. 1666 Lond.Gaz. No, 106/4 Mules with 
^eir Sumpters covered with Scarlet, Embroidered with 
Gold. x68i W. Robertson PhraseoC, Gen. (1693) xgS, 

4. attrib, (often equivalent to/flc/'-; see Pack 
14), a. in sense i, as sumpter hoy, man. 


1392-3 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 255 Pro expensis de 
somptermen. c 1420 SirAvtadace (Camden) xxviii, Thenne 
his sometour-mon before was d3r3te. X4,. Lat..Eng. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 586 Gerolotista, a sompturman. 1588 Kvd 
Househ. Philos. Wks.(tgoi) 270 He must needs be chargde 
with somptcr men. 1601 F- Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II 
§ 96 (1876) 56 That none of the kinges meignee,.charetters 
or sompter boy..kcepchiswifcal thecourt. 1627 J.Tavlor 
(Water P.) Armado C 4 b, Sumptermen, Littermen and 
Coachmen. 1725 MSS. Dk. Portland (Hist MSS. Comm.) 
VI. 8x SamlK Jackson, the sumpter man. 

b. in sense 2, as sttmpler animal, ass, beast, 
camel, dog, horse, mule, pony, hence ( = baggage-) 
sumpter canoe, car. 

14., Lat..Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 5S2 Falerarius, a 
sompterhors. 1502 Privy Purse Exp. Elis. York (1830) 14 
Six tapettes for the sompter horses. 1577 Harrison Descr. 
Brit. III. viii, The aunctent vse of sommers and sumpter 
horses is in a mancr vtlerly relinquished. 1579-^ North 
Plutarch (1676) 430 They overthrew their carriages and 
sumpter Moyls. 160a ?Donne To SirN. Smyth 133 That 
Scot.. who, at his coming up, had not A Sumpter-dog. 17C7 
Mortimer (1721)1. 225 Two Mules that were Sumpter- 
Mules to a Colonel in Flanders. 1758 Mrs. Delany Let. 
to Mrs. Dewes 1 Oct., A train of two chaises and two cars 
with us. .and our sumpter-car. ctjSo Smollett Ode to 
Indep.gs So moves the sumptcr-mule, in harness’d pride. 
1764 ^L^RMER Observ. xi. v. 222 A sumpter camel, which 
carries his treasure. x82x Soutiiev Exped. Orsun 191 
'rhe sumpter beasts, who were partly laden with powder. 
1832 R. & J. Lander Exped. Niger \\\. xix. 159 Besides 
our convoy, we had a sumpter-canoe in company. 1863 
BarinG'Gould /ceAr«//i66 The horses tripped over swamps 
which would have cngulphed the sumpter pony. 1873 
Tristram Moab iii. 45 'l*he rest, .kept a sharp look-out on 
the sumpter animals. 1879 Walford Londoniana II. 33 
From the knightly charger to the humble sumpter-horse. 

c. « Covering or carried by a sumpter animal, 
as sumpter cloth, saddle, trunk. 

1569 iVills 4 Iftv. Richmond (Surtees) 219, iiij®' hackney 
sadles..One sumtar sadle. <;x57S J. Hooker Life Sir P. 
C<ir^(x8s7) 177, ij sompter clothes, c 165210 Vcmey Mem. 
(1907) I. 535 Valotve haire sumpter irunkes, 1666 Lend. 
Gas. No, 07/2 Thirty seven Mules with their Sumpter* 
Cloaths nobly embroidered with Gold. 17x5 LadvG. hail- 
lie's Househ. Bk. (S. H.S.) 187 For 2 sumter trunks ^£4 o o. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Foolo/Quat. (1809) II. 52, 1 h.ave seen 
an ass clothed in a very gorgeous sumptcr-clotb. xBtS 
Scott Br. Lamm, be. Without the saddle being decored wi* 
the broidered sumpter-cloth. 1852 Burn Naval 4 Milit. 
Did. iL (1B63) 277/x Sumpter-saddle, hat, selle de somrtte. 
Hence + Swmpter v, trans., to put on one’s 
back ; to wear, 

<rx59o Trag. RieJu //(1870) 7 For your $akes..For once 
lie sumpter a gawdye wardropp. 
t Sn’mptery, d. and sb. Ohs. rare. Also 7 
sumptry. [f. prec. sb, + -T.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to sumpter animals, 

1546 in Arehsol. Cant.Wl. 192 V® sumplery stable w* 
y® Carter’s hall. 

B. sh. Baggage. 

1620 Shelton and Pt. Quix. lix. 398 They alighted, and 
Sancho retired %vith his Suroptry [Sp. reposteria] into a 
Chamber of which the Oast gaue him the Key. 

f Su'inptify, v. Obs. rare~*^. [ad. L. snmpti- 
facHre, f. sumpius expense ; see -rv,] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Sumptifie, to make great expenccs 
or cost. 

Sumption (S2?*in*'j3n). Also 5 s-onipcion. [ad. 

L. sumptio, -dnem, n. of action f. sumpU, suntdre 
to take. Cf- OF, snmpcion, somption.'] 

fl. The reception (of the Sacrament, of Christ 
in the Sacrament). Obs. 

CX440 Alpltabet of Tales 463 When., he had said mes, 
befor his sumpeioas, k® same dufle come agayn. 2624 
F. White Repl. Fisher 442 By rwU sumption of (^hrists 
body into the mouth. .of the recciuer. 1654 Jer. Taylor 
Real Pres. iii. 30'l’he places are exactly parallel;., both of 
them (are meant] of spiritual sumption of Christ.^ x66a Owen 
Vindic. Animad. Fiat Luxxtx. 461 Others think that the 
Sacrifice consists in three actions of the Priest, Consecra- 
tion, Oblation and Sumption, or receiving of the Host. 

2 . f a. The taking of a thing as true without 
proof; hence, an assumption, premiss, b. The 
major premissof a syllogism. (Cf. SuBSUJirTiONi.) 

*57* R- T, Disc, 44 The Sumption or gumption the Pope 
affirmeth. .and the conclusion is manifest. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. V. 17 Analysis. .15 a sumption of the thing 
sought, by the consequents, fas if it were already known) to 
find out the truth. Ibid. 62 ()f Syllogismes some are Cate- 
goricall..: Categoricall arc those whose sumptions and con- 
clusions are simple propositions. 1837-8 Sir W, Hamilton 
Logic x'ii. (z866) I. 295 The proposition in which the^ rela- 
tion of the mmor term to the middle is expressed, is the 
Sumption or Major Premise. 1874 Euz. Phelfs In Sex 
4 Edue. 132 Sumption. — All women .ought to be incapable 
of sustained activity. 

Sumptious, -ly, obs. fF. Sumptuous, -lt. 
Sumptuary (sv’xxPt\nan),a. (sb.) Also 7 somp- 
tuarie. [ad. L. sumptuarius, f. sumptus : see 
Sumpt and -aut, Cf. F. somptiiazre. It,, Sp, snn- 
iuarzo, Pg. sumptuar{oI\ Pertaining to or regu- 
lating expenditure. 

Sumptuary laWj a law regulating expenditure, csp. with 
a view to restraining excess in food, dress, equipage, etc 
x6oo E. Blount tr, Conestaggio g They made sumptuarie 
lawes, and especially yj^ victuals. 1650 Bulwer 
poxnet, 262 The prodigious and ridiculous vanity of these 
Time.s, (if ever) calling for Sumptuary Laws. 27x6 Lady 

M. W, Montagu Let. to (Tiess Bristol 22 Aug., They have 
sumptuary laws in this town, which distinguish their rank 
by their dress. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV, iv. When Sunday 
come, it was indeed a day of finery, which all my sumptuary 


edicts could not restrain. 1850 Merivale Rom. Evip. xiv. 
(1865) II. 134 The money-lenders were dissatisfied with the 
sumptuary reforms which Pompelus had encouraged. 1850 
Hawthorne Scarlet L. ii, Of a splendour.. beyond what 
was allowed by the sumptuary regulations of the colony. 
x8^S Stubbs Const. Hist, II. xvi. A13 Sumptuary laws, pre- 
scribing the minutiae of diet and dress. x8M Encycl. BHt. 
XXIV. 642/x Numerous ancient laws dealt with- trade and 
sumptuary matters. 

fb. sb. One responsible for expenditure. Obs. 

1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archil. (lEiB) 77 The sump- 
tuary, who furnishes the expence of a building. 

Snmptnosity (snmnir/p-sTti). [ad. late L. 
sumjituositds, {. sumpitiostis Sumptuoub. Cf. F; 
somptuositi, etc.] Lavishness or extravagance of 
expenditure ; magnificence or iuxurionsness of liv- 
ing, equipment, decoration, or the like. 

*559 Bercher Nobylytye JVymen (Roxb.) 127 Simonides 
namyd a woman to be. .the poyson of Iyfre..the tetlclloff 
Sumptuosytie, the beasle of ffamylyaritie. 1562 J. Siiute 
tr. CambinCs Tttrk. JVars 27 A certaine chapell whiche he 
had buylded with great sumptuositie. x6ox Holland Pliny 
JI. 584 No man ever after him w-as able to match that 
sumptuositie of his Theatre. 1653 tr. CarminCs Nissena 
iSS rhe chief Commanders., being treated with such sump- 
tuosilie as belonged unto them. New Monthly Mag. 
XLVIIl, 461 This is displayed in an excess of sumptuosity 
and decoration. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxviii, He 
was rather a favourite with the regiment, treating the young 
officers with sumptuosity. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 11. x^T, 
A dinner on the desired scale of sumptuosity cannot be 
achieved. xSgx Farrar Darkness Sf Dawn ii. 241 It was 
called the Golden House, and exceeded in sumptuosity 
every thing which the world bad hitherto seen, 
b. An instance of this ; a sumptuous thing. 

x6ox Holland 1. 168 To speakeofhis sumptuosities, 
of his large.sses. 2652 Heylin Cosmogr, Introd. x8 Alex, 
andcr.. found more Cities and sumptuosities in that little 
Kingdome of Porus..than in all his other travells. 1843 
Carlyle 4 47 Turn away from their lackered 

sumptuosities. 1856 T, A. 'I’rollope Girlh. Cath. de Medici 
56 I'hese and other such sumptuosities of Rome. 

Sumptuous (su*mPtu/os), a. Also 5 8omp- 
tuouse, 5-6 sumptnouse, 6 somptious, siimp- 
te(u)ous, -uns, snumptuus, 6-7 sumptiotifl, 
Btunt'aouB, 7 Bumtuose, smntious. [a. OF. 
somptueux, sumptueux = Pr, sumpittos, It, son^ 
tnoso, Sp. snntuoso, Pg. sumpiuoso, ad. L. stmp- 
iudsus, f. sumptu-s expense, i. sfmiere to take, con- 
sume, spend.] 

L Of buildings, apparel, repasts, and the like : 
Made or produced at great cost; costly and 
(hence) magnificent in workmanship, construction, 
decoration, etc. 

1485 Caxton Paris 4 V. (1868) 15 The feste whyche ivas 
moste sumptuous and noble. 1490 — Eneydos xxiu 80 [He] 
made it \sc. the sacralre] to be welle ornated..& crowned., 
with crownes of golde . . & of other somptuouse tbyoges. 25x5 
"RMtcLW Egloges iv. (1570) Cv/x No bed of state, ofrayment 
sumptuous. isit^^ActsA Hen. F///, e.i3§ x The..excesse 
..used in the sumptuous and costly araye and apparel!. 
*549 Compi. Scot, xvii, 145 No sumpteous clethyng of fine 
claytbt. 1550 T. Hobv Trav, 57 A sumptious aqueduct, 
with dyverse other antiquities. 0x586 Sidney Arcadia 111. 
xxii. (2912) 483 To builde a sumptuous monument for her 
sister. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv, vii. 206 Is my Apparrell 
sumptuous to behold? 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camup 
Adtnir. Events 6z One of the sumptuo.sest parts of his 
Pallace, X67X Milton P, R. iv. 2x4 'iliir sumptuous glut- 
tonies, and gorgeous feasts. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 45 P x 
A fine Lady dressed in the most sumptuous Habit. 2721 New 
Gen. Atlas 120 Here is also a sumptuous Foundery for 
Cannon. 2764 Goldsm. Trav, 281 He sees. .No costly 
lord the sumptootLs banquet deal To make him loath bts 
vegetable meal. 2824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 767 He assumes 
a yet more majestic aspect in the three sumptuous foUos. 
2879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. iv. 68 In death their 
greatness followed them to their sumptuous tombs. 

advb. a 1721 Prior Colin's Mistakes v. Wks.- 1907 II. 81 
With Pearl and Jewels was she sumptuous deckt. 

b. of conditions, functions, etc. 

2590 H. R. Defia^ice to Fortune L 2, He sommoneth his 
nobles and estates, commanding them to be ready to accom- 

? anie him.. in the most sumtuous sort they might. 2597 
looKER Eecl. Pot. V. XV. § 3 The sumptuous statclincs of 
houses built vnto Gods glory. 26x2 Cokvat Crudities 88 It 
is celebrated with vciy pompous and sumptuous solemnity. 
1721 Addison Sped. No. 208 r 5 Tbe Gentleman.. had the 
Pleasure of seeing the huge Jack. .served up. .in a most 
sumptuous Manner. 1839 Hallam Lit, Eur. II. 256 That 
stately and sumptuous architecture which distinguishes this 
period. 2842 James Corse de Leon x\, She was dressed in 
the most sumptuous mode of the Court. 2892 Farrar 
Darkn. 4 Dawn xx, His father had received a sumptuous 
Carsarean funeral. 

c. Of natural objects : Splendid or magnificent 
in appearance. 

*594 T. B. La Prtmaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 7 This. .face of 
heauen so sumptuous to behold. 2598 Drayton Heroic, Bp, 
XX, 88 In heautie sumptuous, as the Northeme 1%'aine. 
2809 W. Irving Knickerb, ir. iv. (1849) 205 The sumptuous 
prospect of rich unsettled country, 2847 Tennyson Princess 
iv. J34 She spoke and turn’d her sumptuous bead. 

+ 2 . Of charges, expenses, etc. : Involving a great 
outlay of money. Obs. 

2485 York Memo, Bk. (Surtees) I. 286 Ther povertie and 
suraptuouse charges which ^ they dud here, 2533 Elyot 
Cast, Helth (iS4*) 43 Provision agaynste vajme and sump- 
tuous expenses of the meane people. 2542 Test, Ebor. 
(Surtees) Vl. 239, 1 will that no sumptuous coste. .be mayde 
at my buriall. ■ 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 384 The trade 
of merchandise, except it bee sumptuous and costly [elc.]. 
x6z6R.C. Times' /F’/:fr//ffiL(i87i)22The.,MausoIianmoou- 
meat, . .M’hose sumptuous cost . . Noe poet . .is able to dilate. 
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SUMPTUOUSLY. 

•f b. Costly or expensive to practise or maintain. 
Chiefly 5 ir. Obs. 

. 3SS*“- Prhy Council Scol. Ser. r. I. 119 The samjal 
IS sumptuous to his Majesty and nocht necessar to be kepit 
now, x6oS Topsell Serpents 76 No creature is so profitable, 
none lesse sumptuous [than the beej. 16^ Skene Reg, 
Maj.t Fcntie 0/ Prcces xjab, The Lords hes abrogat that 
langsome, tedious, and sumptuous forme of proces. 163* 
Lithgow Trav, lil, 114 This tributarj*, tedious, and sump* 
tuous peregrination. 

i* 3 . Of persons, etc. : Spending largely ; (hence) 
magnificent in equipment or way of Ihing. Obs. 

1538 Starkey £nrland {iBjZ) pd Tfaoughe you found a 
faute before in the yl bj’Mj*ngof ourcj'tes.,yttt,me semj’ib, ! 
•gentylmen and the nobylyte are in that bchalfe oucr sump. ' 
tuouse. 1555 Eden Decades in. \ai. (Arb.) 166 The sump. 
tuoust^ueeneCieopatra. 'I’^K.Dkh E ns.Seeretone\.{\^'il\ ' 
26 Flame are their habites for the most part, and nothing , 
sumptuous. 1651 Hobbes Lrrrtfi^m,xlii. 594 The bishops , 
. .were sumptuous in their fare and apparelU 167* Milton ’ 
Samson 1072 When first I saw The sumptuous Dalila float, 
ing this way. 1761-71 H. Wai^le i'erhuPs A need. Paint. 
(1786) ^e accession of this sumptuous prince brought ' 

along wth it the establishment of the arts. 1781 Cowper 
Prutfi 59 The peacock, see —Mark what a sumptuous Phari* ! 
see is he ! | 

Sumptuously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2,] In a 
sumptuons manner ; at great cost, with great ex- 
I^ditnre of money ; with magnificence or pomp of ! 
living, equipment, decoration, entertainment, etc. J 
1536 Act i^Hen. VIIl^ c, xz § 1 The Kj*nges Highnes. . ■ 
moslesumptuously..hathbuylded.,many..inansions.«x548 ' 
HallCV/tt/l, Hei:. 41 The Frenche kyng.,sutnpteously ‘ 
banquetted theim. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia ir. I 
(1B051 264 Thither they sende furlh some of their cilezeins. . 
to Jjue theire sumptuously. isSo-r Pe^. Privy Ccnncil 
.Se^/. Ser. l.lII.347Thesaid^va^dane hes^nc>*eriesuump- 
tuuslie supere-xpendit in the office of wardanrie, i6xx Bible ^ 
Lukexvi. 19 There was a certaine rich man, which, .fared ■ 
sumptuously cuery day. 16x7 Mor\-son /tin. l 145 A build- 
ingall of Marble, .couered with lead x^cry sumpliously. 1662 
J. Daxtes tr. Mattdelslo's Trav. 225 The women are very 
sumptuously dad- 178^ Couter Tosh iv.asi Not sumptu- 
ously adqrnM, nor needing aid, Like homely featur’d night, 
of clost’ring gems. 1870 F, R, Wilson C/u Lindisf. 76 The 
whole has been sumptuously coloured. 2894 H. Nisbet 
Bxtsh Girts Rom. 2x6 The sumptuously-attired Timothy, 
b. transf. Splendidly, nobly, rare. 

1750 H. Walpole Lei. to Mann 18 OcL, "Why, child, you 
wiU find yourself as sumptuously descended as — * All the 
blood of all the Hoivards 

SuTuptuousness. [f. Somptoous + -kxss-] 
The condition or quality of being smaptnons; 
costliness and magnificence of living, production, 
equipment, construction, or maintenance. 

CXS30 I* Cox RkeU (xS 99)67 The sumptuousnes of the 
women of Rome. 1553 Eden Treat. Nesx'e Ind. (Arb.) 13 i 
The Tarke..coimit3unded a greate nauie of shippes with j 
greatesumptuousnestobeefamished. x573BRiE>GEs5‘x//.rr/«. I 
Chr. Princes 479 Manycaroed Images. .with great sumptu* i 
ousnesse and coste, were sette vp. a x6sB F. Grevil Sidney ^ 
(1653) 208 The sloth or sumptuousnesse of her great Steward, , 
and white staves. 1676 Row Conln. Blair's Autobio^. xi. 1 
(1848] 335 ^ere tvas most superfluous sumptuousness used 
at bis Durial. 1684 Contempt, Si. Man i. vi. (x6^) 62 The 
sumptuousness of his Palaces, ^ 1758 Johnson Idler No. 99 
r 5 He raised a house, equal in sumptuousness to that of 
the virier, 1B68 E. Edwards Ralegh L iv. 58 The royal 
progresses., were.. pageants of no small sumptuousness. 

f Stl'mpture Obs. rare. Also S aumture. 

[f. L. szimpUis (see Sumftuous) + -ube.] 

1 . Samptuousness. 

16x6 Chap.mak Homers Hymn Hermes 127 Celebrating 
all Her traine of seruants; and collateral! Sumpture of 
Hotxses. 

2 . Expense ; aitrib. in sumpiure law = sumptu- 
ary law. 

1727 A. Hamilton Kezv Acc. E. Indies II. xlvix. x6a For 
■want of sumiure Laws among them, it was hard to know 
the Gentleman from the Beggar. 

i* Su’iupture Obs. Altered form of Sumpter 
after wort^ in -ube. 

x6o8 Chapman Boron's Conspir. ni. 1, Endure this, and 
be tumd into his Moile To b«rtt his samptures x^8 J. 
Beaumo.vt Psyche viL cclviii, Their sumptures now they 
hastily provide, Though yet imcertain which way thej’ 
should tend. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. n. Disc. sd. § 7 
To. .load their sumptures stil the more by how much their 
way is shorter. 1706 J. Stevens Sp. DicL^ ReposUro..ss j 
Sompture^loth. X7C7 — Xx.Qxtevedds Com. IFis. (1709! 3S3 
We have no Tidings of our Sumptures and Carriages. 

Sniupy dial. [f. Sump + -T 1 . 

Cf. Du. soiupi's-, G. sttmpfis, Sw. mmp;s.'\ Boggy, 
swampy. 

1829 Brockett H. C. Gloss., Snmpy, mirj', dirty. 1892 J. 
Lucas R'a/m'sE/glafid 305 There should be nosumpy places. 

Sum-total (smmtoa-tal). PL suma-total, 
sum-totals, [ad. med.L. summa totalis : see 
Sum and Total a. Cf, K. somme tofalelj 
The aggregate of all the items in an account; 
the total amount (of things capable of numera- 
tion). 

^*39S Plmvrnan's Tale i. 418 The hj*e goodes frendship 
hem makes, They toteth on hlr somme lotalL x43^ 
oj Homhryiig ■a, 9 loyne the produemoun, and here wol be ! 
the some totalle. 2497 Haxal Ace. Hen. VII (185^) 3^5 } 
Somme Totel! of almaner Costes Charges & Expenc^ , 
^Ibid. 330 Somme Totall of all Stuff Takle £: Apparell ordi* | 
xiaace Artillarie & Abillamentes of warre. 1523 Fitzherb. j 
Sterv. 30 To knowe the hole charge of all the partyculcrs, j 
. what they be at the first sj'ght, in the sommes totali 1533 { 
More Deceit. Salem ^\’ks, 1024/1 He bringeth forth here » 


a fewe amountyng in a some totall to the infinite number 
of fower. X67S Cocker Morals 4 Compute your Sins Sum- 
Total for a Y ear. 1743 Bulkelev & Cumshns Voy. S. Seas 
Pref. p. XX, The Sum Total we shall ever receive for our 
Voj-age to the South-Seas. 1856 AT. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 91 
In the terms of peace made with France, a sum-total was 
a^eed on for the whole debL 2864 Iniett. Observ. VI. 273 
The Mint is each day engaged in adding to the sums totaL 
1865 Mrs. Gaskell /f'it’rr 4* Dau. xxii, Every time the 
sum-totals came to different amounts. 

b. geit. The aggregate or totality of. 
x65o Jer. Taylor iVorilty Commutt. x. § 2. 3S There are 
two great Sermons of the Gospel which are the summe total 
and abreviaCure of the whole word of God. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 li. 145 Ihese particular enjo>Tnents make 
up the sum total of our happiness. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
II, iiL ii, The diseased things that were spoken, done, the 
sum-total Yvhereof is the French Revolution. 1875 Punch 
22 May 2x5/1 The session will have done something to lessen 
the sum-total of human suffering. 1878 H. As/xer. Rez'. 
eXXVI. 35 Throughout the world the sum-total of motion 
is ever the same. 1906 Anw\'L Celtic Relig. i. 5 To the sum- 
total of these religious ideas contributions have been made 
from many sources. 

HenceSmn-to'talizez'. /m«i.and intr., to reckon 
or slate the sum-total, to sum up ; whence Su-m- 
totaliza-tion, summing up. 

1840 Haliburton' CZockm. Ser. HI. ii. 26 But tosum-totalire 
my storj't the next time [etc.]. xBss — Nai. ff Hujn. Uni. 
1. 18 Maxims and saivs are the sumlotaliration of a thing. 
x85s W. G. Palcravc Araiia I. 29 To decide on the lalue 
of each separate coin, and after that to sum-totalire. 

Sum-up. ran. [f. phr. stim up (see Sum vP- 4).] 
A summing-up, summarj’. 

x8^ O'Connor in RcutanistK fy Ritualism (1895! 257 The 
truth of Mr. Gladstone's sum.up cannot be question^. 
Sumwliat, obs. form of Somewhat. 

Sumyter, obs. form of ScnuTAit. 

1530 Paiagr. 278/2 Sumyter a iauchon, sutuilerre. 

Stm (sun), sb. Forms : 1-7 snnne, (i sunna.), 
3-7 soime, 4-5 (6 Sc.} sune, 4-7 sons (chiefly 
Sc.), stmn, 5-6 son, (3 seonne, 4 sonn, Keniish 
zonne, Sc. sowne, swn, 5 soon, swne, Sc. 
sonne, 6 &. sotm), 4— sun. fl. Sc. 4 sene, 6 
syn, 7-8 sin, 8 sinn. [Com. Tent. wk. fem. ; 
OE. sunne = OFris. stmne, sonne (WFris. sinne, 
dial, sontu, son, NFris. sen), OS. sunna (MLG., 
LG. sunne), MDn. zonne (Du. zon), OHG. sunnS 
(MHG. sunne, sun, MG. sonne, son, G. sonne), 
ON. sunna (poet.), Goth. sunnS ; also wk. masc. 
OE. sunna, = OFris. sonna, OS. sumui, OHG. 
sunna, Goth, stinna x—OTent. *sunnon-, -on-, f. 
sun-, j(K)me»-, whence also Zend (gen.) xoong’inn, 
Gr. Tjv-ap glittering, Olr. fur-sunnuti lighting-np. 

From the same root sau^ (r»-) with /• instead cf «-forma» 
tive, s 5 nie)t*, sitl^oeA (rSA), are Skr. siSar (rrdr), sdra, 
sxSrya sun, Zend ^’orr (gen. huro), Gr. n^tos, riikic^, Doric 
c/Atof, Cretan i^eAiof, Alb. i 7 \ star, I* sol son, W. Ixax/lj Ir. 
suit eye, lath, sdtfle, Goth, sauilt ON. sH.) 

X, 1 . The brightest (as seen from the earth) of 
the heavenly bodies, the luminary or orb of day ; 
the central body of the solar system, around 
which the earth and other planets revolve, being 
kept in their orbits by its attraction and supplied 
^th light and heat by its radiation ; in the Ptole- 
maic sj’stem reckoned as a planet, in modem 
astronomy as one of the stars. 

The ordinary language os tothesun’s course, xtsrisin^and 
setting, eta, is basM upon the old >iew of the sun as a body 
moving through the zodiac, rising above, passing across the 
heavens, and sinking below the horiron, etc. 

Beozuitt/'6o6 Sunne swe5!wcredsul>anscine5. cBSS^Elfred 
Boeih, lx, Donne seo^ sunne on hadrum heofone bcorhiost 
seined, bonne a 3 eoslriab ealle steorran. 971 BlickL Hem. 51 
pxKe sunnan hmto. rtxooo Riddles ixvii, 3 (Gr.) Leohtre 
)K>nne raooa, swiftreboane sunne* cxooo iEuFRic Gen. xxxii. 

31 And soua codesunnaupp. exxoo Orshn 7273^1, tar he 
sunne risekb- /^n/.94oo sunness brihhle leoine. 0x205 
Lay. 27^5 iEr be sunne code to grunde. a 1300 Cxtrsor M. 
29X In pe sune hat sebioes clere Es a thing ond thre thinges 
serej Abodirond.and hcieandlighi, lbid."^% beferthlday] 
..Bath ware made sun and inoiL 1340 Ayeri. 27 pe brijt- 
nesse of be zonne. 1390 Gower CopxJC 111 . 313 The Sonne 
aristjthewcdercllereth. eJA^inRel.ATti. 1.232 c. Where- 
fore is the son rede at even? M. For he golhe toward helL 
1526 Txndale Eph. iv. 26 Lett nott the sonne goo doune 
apon youre wrathe. a 1569 Kxngesmyll CenJJ. Satan (X57S) 

24 Gods words reraaine beyond the days of Uie Sunne. 2570 
SaUr.PoemsReJbrm.xv.’j^c Marxgnildis, forbid ihesuneTo 
oppin 30W euerie morrow ! 1634 Milton Comus 374 Though 
Son and Moon Were in tbe fiat Seasunk. 1785 Bcrns.^^ 
Ep. to y. Lapraik ix. Now the sinn keeks in the wesL x^ 

H. Stephens Bk, Farm 1. 292 When the sun ru^es red, wnd 
and rain may be expected during the day. 2873 Dawson 
Earth 4- Man i. 9 The sun_is. -an incandescent globe sur- 
rounded by an i mm ense luminous envelope of vapours. 

b. In conformity with the gender of OE. sttzme, 
the feminine pronoun was used unril the i6th c. in 
referring to the son ; since then the masculine has 
been commonly used, without necessarily impljang 
personification ; the neuter is somewhat less fre- 


it. , 

o O. E. StmirnL 21 Mar, On domes d^e..}N)nr.e 
3 SCO sunne seofon ri5um brorhlor bonne bw nu do. 
5 Passion oxtr Lord A 79 « - 

tdehirelyhL zsTrl-RycL. P. Pl.B.xvw.^ 

» gan louke her li5te in her-sdf, "UTiaa she seye hym 
J bat sonne & se made. 2535 CovEROAtE 
the Sonne turced ten degrees bacw^, *he he 

lescended afore. xsS* B**- Latimer Serm. St. Stephen s 


Day Serm. (1584) 276 Not that the sunne it selfe of her [ed. 
1607 his) substance shalbe darckened. 1590 Shaks. Coxn. 
Err. iL ii. 30 \M)en the sunne shines, let foolish gnats ma^ 
sport, But creepc in crannies, when he hides Es beames. 
2^2 Stiluscfl- Orig. Sacra: ni. L § 17 How much bigger 
the Sun may bee then hee seems. 1667 Mjlto.n P. Z. vxr. 
247 For^yct the Sun Was not; shee in a cloudie Tabernacle 
Sojourn d the wEIe. 2727-46 Thomson Summer 432 ‘Us 
raging noon ; and, vertical, tbe Sun Darts on the head direct 
his forceful rays. 2798 Coleridge Ane. Mar. i. vii, The 
Sun came up upon the left. Out of the sea came he! 1845 
De Qujncey Dau. Leharum Wks. 1S56 V. 280 Up rose the 
sun on the thirtieth morning in all his pomp. 

c. As an object of worship in various rel^ons, 
and thns (and hence generally) personified as a 
male being, sometimes identified with various gods, 
esp, Apollo (cf. Sub-god) ; also in classical myth- 
ology said to be drawn in a chariot. 

c 1205 Lay. X3934 Saturnus heo jiuen sstterdasx, bene Sunne 
heo 5iuen sonedai. c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. {.Thomas') 605 
Gere hym mak som offeringe til oure grel god, be sene. 
cxs6o A. ScoTTjRrp»rr(S.T-S.)ii. 8r Thirvowis maid to syn 
and mone. iS99 Nashe Lenten Siuffe 45 The sunne was 
so in his mumps vppon it, that it was almost noone before hee 
could goe to cart that daj*. 2610 Heiwood Gold. Age i. i, 

I plac’d diuine Apollo Within tbe Sunnes bright Chariot. 
1632 E. Blount Sixe Crt.Ccrx, Ep. Ded.,This Poet, 
sat at the Sunnes Table: Apollo gaue him a ivreaih of his 
owne Bayes. 2634 Milton Comus 51 Who knows not Circe 
The daughter of the Sun? x^4 S. Vincent Young Gall. 
Acad. 26 Till the Suns Car-horses stand prancing on the 
verj* top of highest Noon, 2727 Gk\ F abtesx. xxvm, Parent 
of light, all-seeing SutL 1781 Cowper Conversat. 67 A 
Persian, bumble servant of the sun. 2868 TENNVsoNZtrrrY- 
iitts 124 Another of our Gods, the Sun, Apollo, Delius, or of 
older use AU-seeing Hyperion. 2887 A. Lang Myth, etc. 
(2899) I. 225 In Samoa the sun bad a child by a Samoan 
woman. 

d* As a tj’pe of brightness or clearness. 

C950 Lindts/i Gosp. Malt. xvii. 2 Resplenduit pacies eixts 
sievt sol, eft-gescean onsione his sum sunna. Leg. 

Rath, 1681 Seouen si^ brihtre b*n beo J-e sunne. <1x300 
Cxtrsor M. 27866 Blister benne be sonnes beme. Ibid. 
24648 Bird o blis, na sun sa orighL c 2375 Sc. Leg. Stzints 
XXV. [yuliatt) 446 Fere mare clere bt^ne is b® sowne in myd- 
jere. 14x2 26 Pot. Poems 49 Noware bey fayreangels perc, 
As shynyng sune in goddis syjt. 1582 Allen Martyrdom 
Campion (1908) 19 As eveiy of the rest. -did. .prove and de- 
clare as cleare as the sunne. 1644 Jessop A ngel of Ephesus 
32 It is as cleare as the Sunne,. .that a Bishop and a Presby- 
ter are. .the same. 1859 Tennyson Marr.Geraini 231, I., 
Will clothe hex for her bridals like the sun. 


e. Phrases and proverbial expressions, (c) Under 
(or bemaik') i?te sutty funder stmi on earth, in 
the world, (d) {As . . .) as the sxm shines on : = 
as lives or exists ; used in commendatoiy phrases. 
if) To get the sun of\ (in fighting) to get on the 
sunward side of (an enemy) so that the sun shines 
into his eyes. (</) On which the sun never sets ; 
an expression applied in the x^th c. to the Spanish 
dominions, now to the British Empire, (e) Tomahe 
the sun shine through : to make a hole in, * let 
daylight into’; so to let the sun shine ihrottgh (one), 
to get wounded, {f') iVith the sttn : in the direc- 
tion of the sun^s apparent diurnal movement in the 
northern hemisphere, i.e. from left to right ; simi- 
larly against the sun ( = WiTHEBSHiys). Chiefly 
jVaut. (g) To take the sum to make an observa- 
tion of the meridian altitude of the sun ; also to 
shoot the sun (see Shoot v. 32 c). (h) Proverbial 
or allusive phrases. 

To hold (etc.) a carxdle to the sum see Candle sb, sh. 
Crvxvn of the sun : see Crown sb. 8. To make hay svhile 
the sxin shines', sec Hay sb.^ 3. Raisins of the sum see 
Raisin 2 c. ^ 

(a) a 1000 Andreas 2013 (Gr.) Code bancad^ b^ h** 
onsunde afre moston geseon under sunnan. e X2^ Lav. xoS 
Rome non on siondcS, fele ger under sunnan nas jet 
Rome bl*wonnen. a 1250 Ou t *5- Fight. 512 Par beob tntzi 
bat litel kunne of songe ^t is vndcr sunne. 1303 R. Brunne 
Harjil. Synne 57 To alle crystjm men ■v’ndir snnne. 2382 
WYCurZer/.i. 10 No thing^mdertkesanneceive. <2140^50 
fVars Alex. 4300 Na supowell vndire son seke we vs neuir^ 
2508 Dunbar Poems vfi. 43 Moste auntenis and able, Wndir 
the soon that beris belmeorscbeild. ? 1618 Fletcher //jvw?. 
Lieut. L i, Ihere fights no braver souldicr under Sun, Gentle- 
men. 1638 Tu.vrus Paint. Andenls T25 Their worke re- 
maineth in the finest place under the Sunne. 2722 Steele 
Sped. No. 6 F 2,1 knownoEri! under tbe Sun so great. 1850 
Tenni'SON In Mem. Ixxv, While we breathe b«ealh the 
sun, <2X^2 Tkoreau Yaukee in Canada iL.(tZ66) esVihet 
under the spn they were placed there for. .was not apparent. 

{b) [ezzQS Lav. 310S7 Nis nan feimre wifmon )a whit 
sunne seined on.) a x6^ Shadhxll Volunteers j. ij. He is 
as fine a Gentleman as the Sun shines upon. , . , , _ 

fr) 2588 Shaks. Z.Z.Z, IV. iiL 3^ Be first admsd.Jn con- 
flicc that yon get the Sunne of tbOT. ^ 

(<0 J630 Cart. Smitii Atircrt. ts. fAjh) 11. qfe W by 
should the brave Spanish Solddiers brag: The Sunne nevCT 
secs in the Spanish dorainions, but ev^ shtneth on 
or other we have conquered for our King. 16.0 Ho vnt. 
UKicnii'sCn 15 Her dominions are vc.-j- snaaou^ that the 
Sun never forsahes her quite. C1S4S — (i^S^K 358 
The catholiu King, .wears the sun for hts hel.-uet, 
never sets upon all his dominions, in regard some pyt q^cm 

lies on theolbersideoflhehemisphmeOTCTg the An ipodet 

164S Gage AVraS’ioT-ip- ll-./rAus Ep. Our K cigh^ra 

the Hollanders. .have conquered so much Und in the^st 
and IVest.Indies, that it may be said of them, as of the 
Spaniard-sThat the Sunn never se« upon their D^mions. 

1S7 Scott Nafzhoii V I. v. i.i IKapolenn loq.] The stake 
I plav for is immense— I will continue in my owTi dyr.astj* 
the finlly sj-srem of the Bourbons, and unite Spam for c>*er 
to the destinies of Fm-ncc. Remember that the ran never 
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sets on the immense Empire of Charles V, i846THACKEnAY 
in Punch X xor/a Snobs are.. recognised throughout an 
Empire on which I am given to understand the Sun never 
sets. 1837 Hughes Tom Broivn i. L The great army of 
Browns, who are scattered over the wnoie empire on which 
the sun never sets. 

W *^97 Collier Ess. Mor. Suhj, i, (1703) 145 If he draws 
upon me in the streets, I will not.. let the sun shine through 
me, if I can help it. 1744 AI. Bishop Li/c ff Adv. 185 we 
made the Sun shine through some of the Wails, 
fy) *7% Falcoxer Diet. Marine (1780) 11, Rover a tour, 
to coil a rope with the sun. /hid.^ Rover a centre^ to coil a 
rope against the sun. c x85o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
55 The starboard cable should be bitted with the sun, and 
the port cable against the sun. 1875 Buford Sailor's 
Pocket Bk, iv, (cd. 2)90 When the wind shifts against the 
sun. Trust it not, for fock it will run. 

(^) *SSS Towrsox in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) xoo They tookc 
^ sunne & after iudged themselues to be 24 leagues past the 
riuer de Seslos. 18% ‘Mark Twain* // r/jiJC. it (1887) 
20, 1. .found a sextant... Now, I said, they ‘take the sun * 
through this thing, 1895 Mem. J. Anderson ix. 21 llicy 
watched the Captain daily ‘ take the sun *. 

(h) X377 Langl- P, Pi, B. xvin. ^09 After sharpe shourcs 
. .moste shene b J>e sonne. 1535 Coverdale Matt. v. 45 He 
maketh his sonne to aryse on the cuel and on the goc^ 
X598 Marston Sco. Villanie l iiu 179 lt*s good be wari^ 
whilst the sunne shines deer. 1598 Shaks. Meny ly, i. iii. 
70 Then did the Sun on dung-hill shine. 

+£ Lim, mount of the sun (Palmistry) : see 
quot 1653. Sun and moon, a kind of tug-of-war 
(see quot. 1615). Obs. 

16x5 T. Thoxias Did., DieJeystinda, a kindc of plaie, 
wherein two companies of boyes bolding bands all in a rowe, 
do pull with hard hold one another till one be oucrcome: 
it b called Sunne and Moone. 165^ R. Sanders Physical, 
« The line of the Sun takes its beginning out of the line of 
fortune, and ascends, dividing the mount of the Sun, 
straight to the ring-finger, 

2 . With qualifying word, or in ^ 4 , with reference 
to its position in the sky (or occas, the zodiac), or 
its aspect or \‘isibility at a particular time or times ; 
i hence sometimes = direction or aspect wth re- 
spect to the incident rays of the sun; so (poet.) 
rising sun « east, setting- szm « west Also in 
fig. context 

Chaucer Prol. 7 Whan. .the yongc sonne Hath in 
the Ram hb halfe cours jTonne. 1583 Shaks. L. L, E. w. 
ill, 91 Dum, As faire as day. Ber. I as some dates, Lut then 
‘no sunne must shine. x6ox Holland Ptiny I. 84 Some have 
set them just in the mids betweene both Sunnes, to wit the 
setting oritwiih the Antipodes, and the rising ofitwitbus. 
16x7 Morvson liin. in. xxo So that the ground lye -vpon 
the South Sunne, and fenced from cold windes. Dav- 
CEN Virg.Georg. 11L436 Nor to the North, nor to the Rising 
Sun,Nor South ward . , But . . to the West. 1709 VovcAutumn 
TOO And. the low sun had lengthen’d ev’ry shade. 1721 
MoimxiER Hush. II. 221 Tbej» must be. .not too much ex- 
posed to the Noon-sun ; the Momlng*sun being esteemed 
the best for tbem. 1726 Iszoifi AlbertCsArehit. I. x6/x We 
shou*d also observe what Sons our House stands to. 1788 
CowpER Stanzas Bill Mori, 16 Told that hb setting son 
would rise no more. *8x8 Byron Mazeppa xvii. With just 
enough of life to see My last of sons go down on me. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. w, 552 The midsummer, midnight, Nor- 
way sun, xE5o Pusey Min, Proph. 367 The fiery empire of 
Assyrian conquerors sank like a tropic sun, 1863 Kingsley 
Herev}. Hi, A glen which sloped towards the southern sun. 

b. With reference to the heat produced by the 
sun ; hence (poet) = climate, clime. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 339 Wtb voiders vndcr vines for violent 
sonnes. 1706 E, Wjird Wooden World Diss, (xyoS) 99 A 
3IedIteiTanean-Sun makes him as dry and huskxsh la one 
Summer, as a toast^ Bisket. 1757 W. Thompson R, N, 
Adv. 8 In strong Winds and Sons the Casks shrink. 2847 
C. Bronte y. Eyre xxxlv, I would, .toil under Eastern suns, 
in Arian deserts. 185a Tennyson Ode Wellington xox 
Underneath another sun. 

tc. In adverbial expressions referring to the time 
of the rising and setting of the sun, e.g. aiihe sun 
uprising, {a)rising, setting, going down, ioganglng. 
Obs. See also Sdkbise (-eist), Su^’EISI^*G, SnifSET, 
SOKSETTlii’G. 

The ME. sonne, suntie b orxg. genitive sing. 
c 1300 K. Horn 847 (Laud), At he sonne op tysyng \MS, 
H^L vpspringel. 2382 Wvclif josh. xiL x At the sonne 
subynge [V'ulg. ad soIis oritan\, 1530 pALSoa 805/2 At 
me sonne goyng dowme, sur le soleil couchani, 

Elyot Image Gov. 6j That no vitailyng hoase.,shonld., 
rcceiue any person, cither before the soonne rben, or after 
the sonne set. 1396 Dalkymple u. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. II. 
2E6 About the sone togangeag. 

3 . fg. In allusion to the splendour of the sun or 
to its being a source of light and heat. 

a. Applied to God and to persons. Sun of 
righteousness, a title of Jesus Christ (after 
iv. 2). 

azooo Pkcenzx 587 (Gr.) Vst seo soJ>feste sunne lihteS 
wlitij ofer weoredum in wufdres byrig. c 1200 Obshn 16779 
Henass nobht..fnll OfTall J>e rihhte troww^e, NofFGod«s 
laressbrihhielem, Noffrihhtwbncssess sunne. 138* Wyclif 
Mol, iv. 2 And to 30U dredynge name the sunne of ri^t- 
zi'isnesse shal springe. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love ir. xi. 
(Skeat) 1. 15 The clips of me, that shulde be hb shjTiande 
sonne, T4S0-XS30 Myrr. our Ladye liL 306 Hcyle vyrgyn 
mother of god, thow arte the sonne of the day aboue and 
the mone of the nighte of the worlde. X521 Fisher Serin, 
agsi. LuiherWks. (1876) 312 Thelyght of fayih (that shjTJCth 
from the spyrytuall sonne almygbty god). 1593 ^L Roydon 
Elege 132 (ti Spenser's A tirophel, Tis likely they acqurinted 
soone, lie was a Son, and she a Moone. tSiz Bible Ixxxiv. 
21 The Lord God b a sonne and shield (Coverd. a light and 
defence). ci6it Chapman Homer's Iliads Anagram, Hcnrye 
Prince of Wales ovr Svnn, Heyr, Peace, life. 1704 Norris 
Ideal World il xxi. 473 That eternal Word,.. the great in- 


telligible Sun of the whole Rational World. 1827 Keble 
Chr. K, Evening Hymn, Sun of my soul, thou Saviour 
dear, it is n6l night if thou be near. xS&t Tennyson En. 
Ard, 500 He b singing Hosanna in the highest: yonder 
shines The Sun of Righteousness. 1888 *J. S. Winter' 
Bootle's Childr, xi, Any one of the Lizas and Pollies and 
Susies, the suns who bad. .lighted hb heart*s firmament. 

b. Applied to things or conditions ; esp, in ex- 
pressions referring to prosperity or gladness. 

1579 Spenser Skepk. Cal. Nov, ^The sonne of all the 
world b dimme and darke. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot, 11. 306 Sa bricht a sone began to shine, that al 
Juglismen was dung out of hail Scotland. rz6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. xlix. 6 When thou sbait strangely passe, And scarcely 
qrcete me with that sunne thine eye. x6ox — yul. C, v. 
iii. 63 The Sunne of Rome bset. 26x2 Bacon Arr., Deformity 
(Arb.) 250 Tlie starres of natural! inclination, are sometimes 
obscured by the sunne of discipline and vertue. 1792 S. 
Rogers Pleas, Mem. ti. 21 When joy's bright sun has shed 
hb evening ray. 1818 Sexyrr Br, Lamm, xxi, When the sun 
of my prosperity began to orbe. 1878 Stubbs Const, Hist. 
HI. xxi. 613 The sun of the Plantagcnets went down in 
clouds and thick darkness. 

4 . The direct rays of the sun ; sunlight ; sun- 
shine : orig. and chiefly in advb. phr. m the sun 
(OE. on sunnan), f with, against, foment the sun 
(OEk wib sunnast), + under the sun, 
a goo O. E. Mariyrol. 7 March 36 He smt ute on sunnan, 
c xooo Sax. Leechtl. III. 2 Sclicce upweard v/i3 hatre sun- 
tian. c 2230 Gen, ft Ex, 407^en 3ese hangen Se sunne agen. 
EX290 S, Eng. Leg. 293 pc sonne schon In at one hole. 
c 2373 Sc, Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 223 Brynt w’ith he 
sone, blak scho vas. 2390 Gower Con/, 1. 323 Quod he, 
‘l*hanne hove out of mi Sonne, And let it schyne into mi 
Tonne.*. ^1400 Maididev. (Roxb.)Hi. xoOn he schirc Thurs- 
day make J^i h^t breed. .and dries it at be soune. 1542 
Booroc Dyetaryvni, (1870)249 In sommer, Icepe your necke 
and face Hom the sonne. 1573 TussER Husb. (1878) X17 
Wash sheepe.. where water doth run, and let him go cleanly 
and drie in the sun. 2392 Shaks. Pen, ff Ad, £00 Lusts 
effect b tempest after sunne. ^ 1607 Topsell Four/, Beasts 
624 Some do sheare them within doores, and some in the open 
sunne abroad. 1639 Caldwell Papers (Maitland Club) 1. 92 
Sett it under the sone in the Cantculare dayes. 1671 Milton 
Samson 3 Yonder bank hath choice of Sun or shade. 26. . 
Bessy Bell /f Mary Gray in Child Ballads (1800) IV, 77 To 
hick forenent the sin. 1775 Earl Carlisle in Jesse Selwyn 
ff Ceniemp. (18^4) 111. 113 Clear frosty clan’s, w*ith a great 
deal of sun. 1812 New Bof, Card, I. 78 Exposed to the full 
sun in some dry air>' situation. 1853 M, Arnold Scholar 
Where the reaper.. in the sun all morning binds the 
sheaves. 1854 Pauliry Chron, II. £8 Potting trellb-W'ork to 
admit the sun and air. x86o Hocc Fruit Man. 145 Skin 
yellow, deep purolbh next the sun. 2893 Selous Trav. 
S, E, Africa 98 There wxs still an hour’s sun when we got 
here, 2898 P. Manson Trop. Dis, Introd., p. xi. Extreme 
cold maycause frost-bite; exposure to the sun, sun erythema. 

b. Jig., chiefly in phr. in the sun, t(a) free from 
care or sorrow ; (i) exposed to public \new. 

Out of Gods blessing into the warm sunx see Cod sh. 5c. 
2600 Suaks.A. y. L. if.v. 41 Who doth ambition shunne, 
and loues to Hue i’th Sunne. 2602 — Ham, 1, iL 67 King, 
How b it that the Cloudsstill hang on you? Ham, Nctso 
my Lord, I am too much V tb* Sun.^ 1637 Owen Schism u 
§ S3 It b ludicrously said of PhysUtans, the Effects of their 
skill lye in the Sunne, but tbelr mbtakes are covered in the 
Church-yard, a 1764 Lloyd Poet PoeL %Vk5- (1774) II. 31 
Which seeks the sun of approbation. 1B59 TENitrsoN Marr. 
Geraint 714 Since our fortune swerved from sun to shade, 
(c) to have been in the sun (slang), to be intoxi- 
cated ; also to have the sun in one's eyes. 

The origin of ihb phr. b not ascertained, but cf. : — 

26x9 R. Harris Drunkards Cuf ax They bee buckt {i. e. 
soak^j with drinke, and then laid out to bee Sunn'd and 
scomd. 

2770 GentL Mag. XL. ss$ To express the Condition of an 
Honest Fellow, and no Funcher, under the Effects of good 
Fellow*ship, it b said that he (has}. .Been in the Sun. 2840 
Dickens Old C. Shop ii, Last night he hod bad ‘ the sun 
very strong in hb eyes', 

(f) One's place in the sunx an individual share 
in those things to which all have a right ; hence, 
a position giving scope for the development of 
personal or national life. 

The phrase b traceable to Pascal Pensies 5 73 (of autograph 
MS.) * Cc chicn est a moi, disrient pauvres enfants ; e’est 
la ma place au soleil ; voila Ic commencement ct I’lmage de 
I’usurpatlon de la terre.* Thb b rendered as follows in the 
earliest Engl, transl.: — 

2727 B, Kesnet Pascals Thoughts (xd. 2) 291 Thb Dog’s 
mine, says the poor Child; thb'b my Place, in the Sun. 
From so petty a Beginning, roay we trace the Tyranny and 
Usurpation of the whole Earth. 

2922 Times 28 Aug. 6/3 (Wilhelm IPs Sp. at Hamburg, 
Aug.) ^ that we may be sure that no one can dLspute 
wnth US the place in the sun that b our doe [den vns zuste. 
henden Plats an dcr Sonne}. 

6 . With qnalification or in phr. a. Sunrise or 
sunset as determining the period of a day. + From 
sun to sunx from sunrise to sunset; so ^ between 
sun and sun, Obs. or arch. 

a i4oo-'5o Wars Alex. 2303 pc scennd day before pe son 
heat he ote wxldid- 24.. in Ret. Ant. X. 319 And so the 
xix. day ys xilij. owres long and half, fro son to son. e 1470 
Henry Wallace iv. 282 Efiir the sone Wallas walkit about 
V’pon Tetht side. 2612 Shaks. Cyrnb, iii. ii. 70 One score 
’tudxt Sun, and Sun, Madam’s enough for yotu 1631 By- 
field Doctr. Salb. 142 Take here day for the day-light 
b-tweenc sunne and s^ne. 263^ R. Skinner in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvit. xi If a man, travelling in the King’s 
highway, be robbed betwjwa sun and sun. 2839 Pusey in 
Lxddon Life (2893) II.xxiLioo By to-morrow’s sun she will 
be, by God’s mercy.., where there is no need of the sun. 

b. A (particular) day, as being determined by 
the rising of the sun. poet, or rhet. 


1606 Shaks. TV. ^Cr. ii. i. 134 By the fift houre of the 
Sunne. 2612 Beausl & Ft. Philaster iii. ii, Your vows are 
frosts, Fast for a night| and with the next sun gone. 1827 
Scott Htghl. Widow iv. He might count the days which 
could bring Hambh back to Brendalbane, and number those 
of his life within three suns more. 2844 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of Exile 1282 But one sun’s length off from my 
happiness, ^ 2855 Browning Statue Bust 150 She turned 
from the picture at night to scheme Of tearing it out for 
herself next .sun. 

c. The time of the sun’s apparent revolution in 
the zodiac, a year. poet. 

174a Young Nt. TIu v. 772 Virtue, not rolling suns, the 
mind matures. 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 138 The 
thoughts of men are widen’d wiib the process of the suns. 

6. gefi, A luminary; esp. a star as the centre of 
a system of worlds. 

2390 Gov/er Conf, 1 . 275 A Hht, as thogh it were a Sunne. 
2623 Drumm. of Hawth. Flowers of Sion, Hymn Fairest 
/'air 229 ITie Moone moucs lowest, siluer Sunne of Night. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 348 Other Suns perhaps With thir 
attendant Moons thou wilt descrie. 2847 Tennyson Princ, 
IV. 195 nil the Bear had wheel’d ITiro’a great arc hb seven 
slow suns. .'2884 A GiBERNEin Sunday Mag. Nov. 7x3/2 
Stars of all colours, ..white suns and red suns, blue suns 
and purple suns, green suns and golden suns. 

7 . An appearance in the sky like the sun ; a 
mock-sun, parhelion. 

2377 Lakcu P. pi. B. III. 324 By syx sonnes and a schippe 
and half a shef of arwes. x^6 Chron. Grey Friars (Cam- 
den) 69 Abowte Ester was sene.. three sonnes shenynge at 
one tyme in the cj’cr, that ihei cowde not dysseme wj'ch 
i^hulde be the very sorme. .1843 Baker Chron. (1653) 131 
In the seventeenth 3-car of bis reign, were seen five Suns al 
one time together. 1663-6 etc. (see mock-sun^ Mock a. 2]. 

8. A figure or imsge of, or an ornament or vessel 
made to resemble, the sun Ip.g. a monstrance with 
rays) ; Her. a representation of the sun, surrounded 
with rays and usually charged with the features of 
a human face ; also freq. as the sign of an inn ; 
hence, the name of an inn or of a room in an inn. 

01450 Brut 463 All clothed in white,., with 50005-5 ofgolde 
on theire garmentes. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. PI, n. i. 40 Hence- 
forward will 1 beare Vpon my Targuct three faire j-hining 
Sunnes. Meiske ItinsCovrt A7,'Beiw\xtzMtT\ 

set of feathers, .sbm’d Sunnes of goldc plate, sprinkled with 
pcarle. 16*5 B. Jonson staple of N. iv. iv. 15 He beares 
Jn a field Azure, a Sunne proper, beam}-. 2636 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Trav. Signes Zcaiack D 7 The Sun at Saint 
Mary HilL 2768 A un. Reg. i, 63/2 A magnificent sun of gold, 
ornamented with diainond.«i..was placed in the chapel of 
the palace. 2837 Dickkks Piekw. Ii, ‘Lights in the Sun, 
John ; make up the fire 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. iii. v, iv, 
Ciboriums, sum;, candelabras. >845 Encycl. Meirop. XIV. 
243/1 A superb vessel of gold, called the Sun of the Holy 
Sacrament. 2859 Tennyson Merlin <5- V, 474 The Sun In 
dexter chief. 

b. A kmd of circular firework; see quot. 1875. 

28s* Burn Koval ^ Mitii, Diet, i, (1B63), Gloire^ fixed 
sun in fireworks of very large dimension. 2875 Knight 
Did. Meeh, 87^ Fixed Sun (P3T0technics), a device com- 
posed of a certain number of jets of fire dblribu ted circularly 
like the spokes of a wheel All the fuses take fire at once... 
Glories are large suns with ^vcral rowsoffusees. Ibid. 2933 
Revolving’SUHf a p3T0technic device, consbting of a wheel 
upon whose peri^ibeTy rockets of diffeicnt styles are fixed, 
..one b lighted in succession after another. 
t 9 , a. Her. In blazoning by the names of 
heavenly bodies, the name for the tincture Or. b. 
Alch. Gold, Ohs, 

iSjz Bossewell Annorie ir. xo8 The Garbe b of the 
Sonne royally supported with tvo Lyons. x6io B. Jonson 
Alch, 11. i, The ^eal med’dne 1 Of which one part proiected 
on a hundred Of Mcrcurie, or Venus, or the Moone, Shall 
turne it to as many of the Sunne. 1651 Fvzricn Distill. 
vL 197 It w'ill resolve the bodies of the Sunne, and Moone. 

10 . SuN-nSH I b. 

2807 P. Gass yml, 29 ITie fish here are generally pike, 
cal, sun, perch, and other common fish. 1896 P, A. Bruce 
Eton, Hist, Virginia I. 1x3 IlieTe were in the waters of 
Virginia when first explored, grampus,,.perch, tailor, sun- 

H. Attributive uses and combinations. 

11 . Simple attrib. a. = Of, belonging, cr relating 
to the sun, sunlight, or sunshine, os sutz-h/aze, firCi 
flazne, -glare, ^glinlpse, -glint, -tide, -warmth} with 
reference to the worship of the sun, etc. (see i c), 
as sun-chariot, -child, -deity (*= Sdn-god), -horse, 
-maiden, ‘sign, -spirit, -temple. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. v, hi, Ly-ons, which w*e saw in 
dread *surib!a2C, that Autumn night.^ Ibid, xl iv. v. Dawn 
on us, thou ’Sun-Chariot ofa new Berline. 1839 T. Miichell 
Frogs of Aristoph. Introd, 16 Ibat Colchis, from which 
came the ’sun-children. 287* Calverley Lovers 4 r Refl. 
in Fly Leaves (1903) 107 And O the ’sundazzle on bark and 
bight ! 1899 Eng. Hist. Rev. Apr, 229 Ihe great Sk>^ 
shining femme deity who mounts to heaven by a ladder and 
becomes the •’Snn-deity. x8^ Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 20 
The Sulevse appear, from their name, to ha\'e been ’sun- 
elves. x8*o Shelley Ode to Liberty v. Each head Within 
its cloudy wings with ’sun-fire garlanded. 2892 J. Tait 
Mind in Matter (cd. 3) 324 Like other fires, the sun-fires 
need to be stirred. 2857 Thornburv Songs Caval. 255 To 
quench the *sun-flame in the west, 1B80 Le Conte Sight 
27 In the shade of a very ihidc tree-top the ’sun-fiedcs are 
circular like the sun, x£83 American VIL The ’sun- 
glare of such worldly joj-s. 2890 ' R. BoLOREtvooD ’ Col. 
Reformer (1891)356 This.. country, all sand and sun-glare. 
28x3 Scott Rokeby iv. xvii, Like a ’sun-gUmpse through a 
shower. 1B83 St^xnson Silverado Sg. 200 The deep shaft, 
with the ’sun-glints and^ the water-drops. 2898 IVestni, 
Rev. May 513 TTse worship of the ’sun-horse. i6ix Bible 
2 Chron. xiv. 5 He tooke away out of all the cities of Judah, 
the high places and the images {marg. Heb. and R.V. *sun- 
imagcsl. 2898 Westm. Rev. ilay 513 The car in w-hlch the 
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Ashvins drew the *sun-majdcn to be married to the moon* 
god._ *893 Addv Halt of Walthecf 93 The sign of the cross 
^ *sun-sign amongst the heathen Northmen. 1877 
J, Ei. Carfei^er tr. Title's Hist. Relig^, 22 The *sun*spirit 
''■35 <^l!ed simply ‘the spirit ‘/ar excellence. 1833 
hlRS. Hemans And I too in Arcadia zo Insect swings in *sun* 
slreahs dancing. 1865 J, H. Ikcrajjam Pillar of Fire{^^^z) 
167 The city of Baalbec is famous for its •sun-temple. 1850 
Mrs. Browni.vg Early Rose xii, Singing gladly all the 
moontide, Never waiting for the *sumide. 1886 A. Winchell 
IValks Geol. Field 245 The slanting *sun-warmth of the 
early morning. 

D. e= Caused by exposure to the sun, induced 
by the heat of the sun, as snn-hlister, -haze, 
-‘luadache^ -pain^ -rash, ^tan^ •thav)^ •weariness^ 
etc. See also -fever in 13, Sunburn, 

Sunstroke. 

i^^GoodJFords Aug. 543/2 Paint, .of doors and window- 
frames. ,* picked out’ by irregular touches of *sun-blister, 
xoxo Bltxclnv, Afag. Dec. 829 The smooth *sun-bubbles in 
the worn green ^int Upon the doors. x£^ P. Makso.v 
Trop. Diseases xiL204 The phenomena of *sun*erythema. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1, ii. 9 The pines, gleaming through the 
*sunhaze. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases Introd. p. xi. 
Exposure to the sun.. [may cause} *sun headache. 1855 
Dun’clison Med. Lex.^ Hemieran{a..^ pain, confined to 
one half the head. It is almost alw.ays of an intermittent 
character;— at times, continuing only as long as the sun is 
above the horizon ; and hence sometimes called *Sunfain. 
/iid.j *Sun Rash, Lichen. 1904 IFesitn. Gaz. 28 Dec. 2/x 
It was plain where the brown of •sun-tan shaded into the 
clothes-coyered white. 17^ Coleridge Frost at Midnight 
70 The nigh thatch Smokes in the *5un-thaw. X898 P. 
Manson Trop. Diseases xiL2oi These cases might be classi- 
fied under the term *SuKdra}tniaiisin. sZgj ' H. S. Merr?- 
litAN ’ In Kedads Tents xxvii. 299 Likely to fall from sheer 
fatigue and *sun-\s*eariness. 

c. =: Serving for protection against the snn, used 
to keep the sunlight off or out, as sun-avmh:g^ 
-blind, -canopy, -curtain, -screen, -shutter, -um- 
brellax see :dso sun-bonnet, -hat, -helmet in 13, 
Sunshade. 

1883 Moloney IF. African Fisheries jg These clothes 
wound around thehead of their owners, act as a*sun-a>vning. 
1^7 Zoologist V. 2643 The shutter-blind (or *sun-hlind) of the 
sittmg-room. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho, xix, A shop with a 
sun-blind. 1598 Hakluyt Foy. 1. 69 A certaine *Sun Cano- 
pie, or small tent (which \^*as to carted ouer the Em- 
perours head). 2906 Westm. Getz. 24 July 4/2 ^\^^^te linen 
•sun-covers embroidered in white. 1893 Scrihter's Mag. 
June 746/2 A dingy red *sun*curtain. 2738 [G. Smith) Cur. 
Relai. II. 283^ U’hey carried forty *Sun-Screens, cover’d 
with fine CalTico, which belonged to the Life-Guard of 
Dairo. 2843 C. H. Smith in Kitto Cycl. Bi6l. Lit. (1849) 

I. 226/3 The ro>’al band of relatives who surrounded the 
Pharaoh,.. bearing his standard^, endgn-fans, and sun- 
screens. 2909 Le Queux House of IVltispers xxil, That,, 
white bouse with the green •sun-shutters. 2904 Daily 
Chiron, 2x June 8/3 Votaries of the abolition of head-gear., 
trusting to a •sun-umbrella for shelter. 

12 . Comb. a. Objective and objective genitive, as 
sun-viorskipper, -worshipping*, sun-cult, -worship*, 
sun-affronting, -confronting, -eclipsing, -expelling, 
-loving, -outshining, -resembling, -shunning, -slain- 
ing, etc., adjs, 

2648 J. Beaumont Psyche vi. ccii, Sharp w-as their sight, 
and further could descry Than any Eagle's *Sun-afrronting 
283s Court Mag. VI. 205 *Sun.bringing May 2658 
^ Philups Myst. Love Gen. Lud. (1685) 32 Rainbow. 
Chequer’d,.. eye pleasing, •sun-confronting, a 1894 Chris- 
tina Rossetti Out of the Deep vii, A handful of •sun- 
courting heliotrope. 29x2 23 Dec. 510/2 The •sun- 

cult of Mithras. 2612 J. Davies Muse's Sacrifice (Grosart) 

II. 23/1 Thy *Sunne-€CcHpsing glorious face. i8zo E.M00R 
Hindu Pantheon 142 A low *sun-excluding viranda. xsgx 
Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 158 Since she.. threw her •Sun- 
expelling Masque av.'ay, The ajye hath staru’d the roses in 
her che^es. 256* *San-following [see Sun spuryc, 23 b}. 
1607 J. Day Part Bees i. (x86S) 218 *Sun.loving mari- 
golds. 2873 Christina Rossettt Sing Song Zs. Flyaway, 
Sun-loving swallow. 2648 J. Beaumont Psyche ix. cxxvi, 
That *Sun-outshining Crown, a 2774 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1834) 11.414 I’he scarlet poppy, and •sun-resembling mari- 
gold. 2602 Hering Anaiomyes 4 *Sun.shunmng night- 
birds. <2x586 Sir P. Sidney Arcadia i. i. (19x2) 7 Not able 
to beare her •sun-stayning excellencie. i86x^Palev y£’r- 
ckylus (ed. 2) Pers. 234 note. The sun is called ava$ in refer- 
ence to the Persian doctrine of *sun-worship. 2867 Brande 
& Cox Diet. Set., etc. s.v., The evidence of language., 
tends to show the general., existence of sun worship among 
the various tribes of men in the earliest ages, ax^oz W, 
Bright Age Fathers (1903) I. xi. 204 Terrifying the Chris- 
tians by such a proof that mere persistency in Chnstianity, 
or in rejection of sun-worship, was a capital crime. 2884 
OciLviE, ♦Sun-worshipper. 2903 Daily Ckror.. 24 Oct. 6/2 
The Sun Worshippers were al^ obliged to go about naiced. 
2904 Budge jrrf 4* 4th Egypt. Rooms Brit, Mus. 122 ^\^len 
the first sun-worshippers entered Egjrpt. 2617 PuRCir^ 
Pilgrimage V. vii. § 6 (ed, 3) 60S Wee haue. .spoken of the 
Builoches, .. *Sunne.worshipping, Giantly hignesse, and 
Inhumane humanitie, in eating mans-flesh. 

U. Instrninentnl = by or with the sun, as sun- 
awakened, -begotten, -blanched, -blown, -bred, 
-brenvn, -browned, -cracked, -drawn, fringed, -gilt, 
-graced, -heated, -illumined, -kissed, -loved, 
-scorched, -scorching, -swart, -tanned, -warm, 
-warmed, -withered, etc., adjs. See also sun-beaten 
in 13, SUN-EBIGHT2, SUNBURNT, SUN-DRlED, SuN- 
LIT, Sun-stricken, Sunstbuck. 

2820 SuoLixze Pronieih. ii. iS. 37 The ♦sun-awakened 
avalanche! 1687 Dryoen ^P. r. 311 A slimy-bom 
and *snn-bcgotten Tribe. X905 Century Mag. Aug. 

*^ese stern-faced, *sun-blackened young men. 1^0 
Browning Sordello vl 872 The few fine locks Stained like 


pale honey oozed from topmost rocks, •Sunblanched the live- 
long summer. 2899 Kipling jr/«2/it7» Hi. 67 They reached the 
sun-bhsiered pavilion. .just before roH-calL 2595 B. Barnes 
Sonnets Ixxx, A *sunne-blowne rose. x6oz-xz Chester 
J^e7^ts{JZ^Z) 17 My *Sunne-brcd lookes. 2648 J, Beaumont 
Psyche X. cccxcv, He.. reach’d not bis designed Bethany 
Till two days more their Sun-bred lives had spent. 2844 Penny 
Mag. 27 Aug. 3x4/2 These half-clad *sun-bronzed fellows., 
are Arabs. 2872 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 88 Thy •sun-brown 
cheek. 2827 Scott iPrifirrtri, Donald’s ♦sun-browned 
countenance.^ 2859 iC, F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Tmt. 
Geog. Soe. XXIX. 254 A grassy plain of. .•sunciacked eartli. 
2792 R. Cumberland Calvary vjii, 15 The rays, That from 
the Savior's *sun-crown*d temples beam’d, 2845 Bailey 
Festus (ed. a) 304 The foam-bubble, ♦Sun-drawn out of the 
sea into the clouds. 2887 Hissey Holiday on Road 260 
A *sun-filled atmosphere. 2770 J. Ross Coniemfl. (MS. 
Wks.) 226 Fragrant Gales refresh the *Sun-flagged Fiow'rs. 
2830 Madeline ti. Like little clouds ♦sun-fringed. 

2807 W, Irving Sabm^. v. (1824) 83 Along Ausonia's *sun. 
gilt shore. 2837-^2 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. 
xi. 162 The sun-gilt spire of the church. 2600 Tourneur 
T retnsf. Metam. viii, Wks. 2878 II. 192 No ♦sun-grac’d 
mount? how can the sun mounts grace When mountaines 
seeke bis count'nance to deface? x8^ ViKicr. Arctic Exflor. 
I. XX. 242 •Sun-heated snow-surfaces. 2799 T. Caxipbell 
Pleas. Hope 1. 507 Hfs *san-iHumined zone. 1873 E. Brb.v. 
NAN Witch ofNemi, etc. 249 Upon those •sun-kissed hills. 
c26xi Chapman Iliad v. 277 In the •Sun-lou’d Lycian 
greenes. 2894 H. Nisbet-Bi/zA Girts Rom. 12 Sun-loved, 
..but not shallow streams. tJS^Ckambers* Cycl. SuppL, 
*Su>i-scorcAed, a term used by our gardners..io express a 
distemperature of fruit trees. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 358 His march over the sun-scorched plateau. 2633 
C. Farewell East-Ind. Colation 52 Their •sunschorching 
dayes. 2867 Je.\n Incelow ChrtsCs Resurr. xili, Indian 
glades, Where kneel the *sun*stvatt maids. 2876 * Ouida ’ 
Winter City vi, Blown by a fresh breeze on a •sun- 
swept moorland. 2822 Ciare Vill. Minstr. (1823) I. 39 
To meet the •sun-tann'd lass he dearly loves. 2856 Kane 
AreticExpl. II. xxvH. zji The varied glitter of *sun.t?pped 
crystal.^ 2829 Shelley in Dowden Life (1BS6) II. 247 The 
soil which is stirring in the •sun-warm earth. 2884 Expo- 
sitor Teh, 129 The physical and chemical forces of the •sun- 
warmed earth. 28>^ T/>^z'RSir Lancelot xH, •Sun-withered 
wreaths. 

C. Similative and parasynthetic, as sun-broad, 
-clear (fig. after G. sonnenklar), -dazzling, red*, sun- 
eyed,-faced,featheredzA)s. See also Sun-bright i. 

2590 Spenser P. Q. 11. H. 22 His *sunbroad shield. 2847 
Emerson Poems (2857) 57 Make the aged eye •sun-clear. 
1885 Daily News 10 Nov. (Ware Passing EttgA, It is sun- 
clear that [etc.]. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whore Wks. 
u. xiifi Your eyes •sun-dazeling coruscancy will exile all 
the cloudie\*apoursof. .roelancholly. 2845 Bailey .Eirz/nz 
(ed. 2) 222 The ♦sun-eyed aogel& 260* Narcissus (1893) 
220 Tell our *Sunnfac*c sonne his fortune. 285* ‘Night- 
lark* Meanderings <f Mem, 1. 296 Sunfaced cboristers. 
2649 G. Daniel frinarc/u. Hen, IF, cccx.xxv, The faire 
♦Sun-feather'd Birds. 2862 I*. !• Noble Icebergs 276 The 
•sun-red blushes of beauty. 

d. In various advb. relations, = in, to, from (etc.) 
the son, as sun-arrayed, -bom, -dclightiug, -de- 
scended, -gazing, -shading, -sodden, -steeped, etc. 
adjs.; sun-exposure, See-also Son-proof. 

*593 Nashe Christs T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 249 A bright 
•sunne-arraied AngelL 2656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Plagues 
of Egypt vi, They mount up higher, Where never *Sun.bom 
Frog durst to aspire. 18x9 New.man Poems (roo6) 

52 Spring ! fairest season of the sunbom four. 1883 J. Col- 
borne With Hicks Pasha (1884) 257 The sun-bom fellah 
soldier, who works stripped under the burning raj’s. 263* 
(Quarles Div, Paslcies il xcviii, 110 The •Sun-delighting 
blj’e. 2807 J. Barlow Calumb. i. 244 The’sun-descended 
race, 2898 P. Manson Trtp, Diseases xlt. 204 Sequelae., 
attributable to *sun exposure, 26x2 BEAU^L & Fu Maid’s 
Trag. I. iijThe daybreaks here, and yon *sun-flaring stream 
Shot from the souUi. 2876 Whitney Sights ^ Insights 
xxxil 305 The sweet, *5unfull heaven. 2611 W. Barksted 
Hiren (1876) 99 The *sunne-gaz*d Eagle. 280s Shaw Gen. 
Zocl, III. 2- 245 *San-gazing Lizard, Lacerta HelioseoPa. 
26*6 J. Gresham Piet. Incest (1876) 26 Her dainty fingers 
..Into *sun-shading litle boughes doc tumc. 18x2 Byron 
yuan VIII. Ixxxii, The Nile’s *sun-sodden slime. ^ 2833 
Tennyson Lotos Eaters 74 *Sun-stccp*dat noon, and in the 
moon Nightly dew-fed, 

13 . Special Combs.: + sun-arising, = Sds- 
msiSG ; sun-bath, an exposnie to the direct rays 
of the sun, esp. as a method of medical treatment ; 
basking in the sun ; so sxin-iat/iing sb. and adj.; 
sun-bathed a., bathed in sunshine; sun-beat^ 
-beaten adjs., upon which the sun beats ; snn-blast 
(now dial.'), a sudden emission or burst of sunshine 
(also_/^.) ; sun-blight {Australia), an inflamma- 
tory affection ofthe eyes caused by exposure to sun- 
shine; snn-bonnet, a light bonnet with a pro- 
jection in front and a cape behind to protect the 
head and neck from the snn; snn-break, (a) a 
burst of sunshine ; (J) sunrise (cf. daybreak ) ; snn- ; 
case Pyrolechny, a case containing a slow-bnming 
composition, forming part of a ‘ snn ’ : see 8 b 
above ; sun-charm, a fire-festisul to propitiate the 
god of the snn ; sun-circle, a circle of stones sup- 
posed to be connected with sun-worship; snn- 
olad a, feet., (a) clothed in radiance like the sun ; 

(i) clothed in sunshine ; sun-clook, (a) a clock 
constmeted to show solar time; (b) poet, a sun- 
dial ; sun-oraok Geol., a crack produced by the 
heat of the snn during the consolidation of a rock; 
sun-cure sb., a cure involving exposure to the sun s 
rays ; sun-cure v., to ‘cure ’ or preserve by expo- 


sure to the snn ; also sun-oured ffl. a. ; sun- 
dance, a religious dance in honour of the sun, 
accompanied with barbarous rites of self-torture, 
practised by certain tribes of North American In- 
dians; sun-dart feet., a ray of sunlight figured 
as a dart ; sun-dawn feet., ■ dawn, daybreak ; 
sun-deck, the upper deck of a steamer ; sun-disk, 
-disc, the disk of the sun, or a figure or image of 
this, esp. in religions symbolism ; sun-fever (see 
quots.) ; sun-figure a radiating figure formed 
in the protoplasm of a cell during karyokinesis ; 
sun-flag, the Japanese flag, bearing an image of 
the snn ; snn-fly, an artificial fly used by anglers 
in bright weather ; sun-force, the force or energy 
emanating from the snn in the form of heat, light, 
etc.; tsun-gate-down, sunset; sun-gladB,a beam 
or track of sunlight, esf. the track of reflected 
sunlight on water (ct meen-glade. Moon sb. i6) ; 
sun-glass, (a) a lens for concentrating the rays of 
the sun, a burning-glass ; (i) a screen of coloured 
glass attached to a sextant for moderating the light 
of the snn, a shade-glass (Cent, Diet. Suffi. 1909); 
sun-glow, (a) a glow or glare of sunlight ; (b) a 
hazy diffused light seen around the snn, due to fine 
solid particles in the atmosphere, as after a volcanic 
eruption ; sun-go-down Obs. or dial., sunset ; 

J" also app. used advb. = till sunset ; so t snn- 
going-down; sun-gold, (a) an orange dye ob- 
tained from coal-tar, also called heliochrysin ; 
(A) bright sunlight likened to gold {feet, and 
rhet.)-, sun-groat (see qnot. 1861); f snn half = 
sunny half (sea StJNSV a. 2 b); sun-hat, a broad- 
brimmed hat worn in hot climates to protect the 
head from the sun ; so sun-helmet (whence snn- 
helmeted a., wearing a sun-helmet) ; sun-heat, 
(a) heat emanating from the snn ; (b) a heat-stroke ; 
snn kiln, a vat in which potters’ clay is exposed 
to the action of the sun and air ; sun-land, a land 
of sunshine, a country or region with a sunny 
climate ; snn-leistering = SONSINO zfbi. sb. 3 ; 
snn-line, (a) in Palmistry = line ef the sun (see 
I f above) ; (b) a line drawn on a card snn-dial, 
along which a ray of sunlight falls after passing 
through a slit; sun-myth, a m)'th relating to 
the sun, a solar myth ; sun-opal, = FlEE-:^a/ ; 
snn-pan, a pan in which some substance is ex- 
posed to the sun (as brine in salt-making, or clay 
in pottery manufacture) ; sun-path, the course of 
the sun; also, the path followed by a my of 
sunlight; chiefly fe-i Bun-picture, a picture 
made by means of sunlight, a photograph ; sun- 
pillar, a vertical column of light appearing to 
extend upwards from the sun ; sun-plane, a plane 
with a curved stock, used for leveliing the ends of 
[ the staves of a cask ; + suri-pond, ? = sun-fan ; 

[ sun-power, (a) ~ sun-force', (b) (after candle- 
\ fewer), the relative intrinsic brightness of a star as 
measured by that of the sun ; sun-quake, a solar 
disturbance comparable to an earthquake; -f- sun- 
rest, sunset ; sun-scald [Sc.\ld sbie), (a) ‘ scald ’ 
produced by the sun’s heat; (b) a patch of bright 
sunlight on the surface of water; sun-shaft D.S., a 
shaft of sunlight, a sunbeam ; son-shooter Naut. 
slang, one who takes an observation of the snn (see 
Shoot s'. 32 c) ; snn-side (now rare), theside facing 
thesnn,lhesnnnyside(al50o//rjd.);snn-aignalling, 

= HElJonB.vPHT 4; sun-sitting, sunset; snn- 
smile, a snnny or gracious smile ; sun-smitten a., 
struck by the sun’s rays ; spec, affected with sunstroke ; 
snn-spark CIS., the glint of sunlight on an object; 
snn-spear, an eel-spear used in the Irishlakes (see 
qnot.) ; so sun-spearer, -spearing ; sun-spell, = 
sun-ekarm ; sun-spring Obs. or arch., sunrise (in 
qnot 01300 transf. = east; in qnot 1900/?^.); 

•f* snn-still (see qnot) ; snn-telegraphy, = Helio- 
cn.iciWZ 4 ; sun-tight a, (after water-tight), imper- 
vious to the rays of the sun ; sun-time, (a) a time 
of brightness or joy; (p) solar time; sun- trap, a 
place adapted for catching sunshine ; sun-wheel, 

(a) the wheel around which a planet-wheel turns 
(see Sun-and-flanet wheels, 13 d); (#) a figure 
resembling a wheel, with radiating arms or spoke^ 
snpposedtobea symbol of the sun ; (f)//.the wheels 
of the mythical chariot of the sun ; sun-yellow, 
name for a pale yellow dye obtained from coal-tar, 

also called wafre. , 

c r440 Astrm. Cal. (MS. Ashm. 361) fol. i b. Bole of daw- 
yne and of *sonnc arysing & also for he sonne goyngdoie c. 

Cantfim's Hist. tret. II. v!.. o« They are forcrf..to 
fceepe them (sc. theft gates] shut.. from snnne set to renne 
arfting. sBk Awyct. Bril. III. .,39/1 A ‘sun bath (mm. 
laShtr exposing the body, to the son, the head 

being covered, was a fa vonnle praaice among the Oreexs 

and Rontans. 1893 Katt: Sa.vboRN Tryjh/ul H cman 
S Califmtia 21, 1 sat on the veranda... Uking a sun-bath, 
in a ha^y dream or dore. 190a H. Bcceie Sir J. Sfamm 
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127 Captain Chi^’vy. .vowed and declared that sun-baths 
were the only possible means of dispersing the cholers of the 
body.. and begged bis dear friend farrow to slick to sun- 
baths all the daj-s of life. 1895 K.G^HP>iiE^Goldtn Age 
(1904)9 Out into thebrimming*sun-bathed world I sped. 1600 
Nashe Summer ^ s L ast Wilt NVks. 1905 III. 274 ‘•Sun-bathing 
beggers. 1900 jyestm.Gaz.^i ]v.\y s/sl^Vzlt \Vbitman 3 was 
convinced sun-bathing was a fine tonic. G. Sandvs 
Parapkr, Ps, Iziit. Poems (1648) ico As ^un^-b<at Snow, so 
let them thaw. 1693 Drydek J^evettal x. 239 K ilus, to convej* 
His Sun-beat Waters byso long a w'ay. 1891 Cent.Dtci,% Sun- 
beat, *sun-beaten. Persian Piet, 113 The sun- 

beaten pavement. x^4 Flaixl Hush, Sfir, Ic. 83 The 
rain is most benefiaal ..^when there come sweet warm 
*Sun-blasts with it or after it. /hui.App. 265 The Sun-blasts 
of prosperity, H. Nisbet Bush GirTs Rom. 215 Veur 
eyes bad? Atouchof'sun-bligbt. Wearapairof blucglasses 
until the inflammation goes. i 85 o Miss Yokce Siokestey 
Seer, ii, Bessie had put on her lilac-spotted ^sun-bonnet. 1826 


sunbreak upon one same broken column Sat like a Caryatid. 
x88i SiiORTHOUSE John Inglesnnt pTtf,g The sunbreak upon 
the stainless peaks. 187$ Rkight Diet, Meek. *Sun* 

ease,..s. strong paper case filled with’a composition wbicb 
does not bum so fast as rocket-composition. 1897 D. Butler 
Ck. Ahernetky v. 79 Dr. Frarer regards the fire-festivals of 
November andDecember as *sun -charms intended to ensure 
a propersupply ofsunshine. 1911 MacCullock Reltg, Anc. 
Celts x\*iii. 266 The bonfire was a sen-ebarm, representing 
and assisting the sun.^ 187;^ E. G. Souier Peru xx. 3S3 The 
♦sun-drdes, or Druidical circles of England. 1634 M iltoji 
Comus 782 The *San-clad power of Chastity. 1825 Loser. 
Sunrise on ike Hills 4 Ihe sun-clad vales. 1737 Genii, 
Mag. VII. 63/2 [Joseph Williamson's] Clocks, thus framed, 
would keep Time to Admiration with the Sun,and therefore 
he called them his ’Sun-Clocks. 1876 H. Garokcs Snnjl., 
Dreojn o/Hoon 51 The mossy sun-clock, 1^2 R. F. Bcrtom 
Falconry Valley Indus viiL 80 The ground is gashed with 
gigantic ’sun-cracks. 1B58H. D. 'RoGTV.sGeoLPennsylv. II. 
11. 831 A locality where the sun<racks..are exposed in a 
roac^ide quarry. 15^ Daily Chron. 8 Dec. 4/5 'Sun-cures 
for all the depression and ni-humours to which English 
people are supposed to be peraliarly subject. 1912 Kaiion 
8 June 376/1 All that they did not cat to-day they smoked 
or ’sun-cured for to-morrow. 1877 {Advt.) Old Judge ’Sun 
cured Virginia Smoking Tobacco. 1890 Century Mag. 
Mar. 753/2 Ordinarily each tribe,. Has its own celebra- 
tion of the ’sun-dance. 1B94 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. £ 3 /i 
These dreadful cicatrices left by the sun-dance. ^1835 SIes. 
HsifAtts Storm of Delfiki xiv. And the lightnings in their 
play Flash’d forth. .Like *sun-darts wing’d from the stiver 
DOW. 183s Brov.*ki.s(s Paracelsus u X04 We paced.. the 
cheerful town At ’sun-dawn. 1885 Swinbxte-ve Mar, FaL 
Ded. vii, Oae heart whose heat was as the sundawn's fire. 
1909 Dedty Chron, 16 Apr. 4/4 On the *sun-deck of a 
steamer. 1877 J. E. Carpenter ir. Tields Hist, Relig, 
St An attempt, .to substitute the exclusive vrcrsblpof Aten* 
Ra, the ’sun-disc, for that of Amun-R^ 1883 v. Stvact 
Egypt 381 Theov^ right and left of the sundlsk which sheds 
down its ra>*s upon the royal pair are the solar cartouches. 
183s Duscliso;? Med. Ltx. (1837), Solar or ’Sun 

Fever. ^ tZ-j6 /huL, Sun Fever, ta. fever of tropical regions, 
which is probably a severe form of febricula or simple 
fever, Brit. Med, yrnl, 17 Sept. 63S These ‘touches 
of fever oelng either sun-fever or malaria. 1SS9 ymL 
JMicrasc, Seu N.S. XXX. 163 Certain peculiar radiating 
appearancesin^eprotoplasmarc^cn..— stars, ‘asters', or 


churia. 1902 ErxycL Brii. 'XX.y, a,^*3fx For verv bright 
weather and dear water, Hgbtl}» dresed flies, which are 
mainly light yellow in colour, are standard favourites, such 
as the ’Sun-fly and the M ys te^. 1866 Anim. Ckem, 

78 Either byadirect application of ■’sun-fbree, or, indirectly, 
by the md of those terrestrial transformations of sun-force 
which are so abundantly at bis disposal. 1873 B. Stewact 
Conserv. vit. iJrTfaepIantduringthedaystores 

up sun-fonze sufficient to do its work during the night. 
CX440 Pramp. Parrs. 484/1 Sonne scttjmge, or ’sunne gate 
dowue. 1330 Palsgr- 805/2 At the sonne gate do'wne, sur 
U soleil eou^ani. 1876 Forest 4- Stream 13 July 3^/2 
The.. mosquitoes hovered, like flies in a ’sun-sl^e. 
Blaciny. Mag. Mar. 394/x The sun-glade was guttering and 
twinldiugonthewater. 1837-^ Hawthorn'e Tsvice-toldT, 
(1S5X) I. viL 129 AftCT lighting a cigar with a ’sunglass. 
2S45 MRS.jJ^ozTos Child IslandSf /F/«/rrlx\nii,DidstT*hou 
..Never lie dreaming— shut from winter skiesr— While the 
warm shadow of remembered eyes,Ljke a hot ’sun-glow, all 
thyframeopprest? 2824CA<z/«^.yr7r/.Nov,707/xRemarkab!e 
coronal appearances and sunglows were noticed in different 
parts of the world. 2593 T. Edwards Harcissus (Roxb.) 52 
Talke ’Sua-go-downe. 17x5 Petwecctic To Pr. Orange in 
TweeddaU etc. 11. 4 For we that live within this Town, Gar 
Sight grows Dim, by Sun go Down. <rx44o ’Sonne' goyng 
downe [see r7/«tfr£rz>r^ above]. 1530 Palscr- 272/2 Sonne 
goyng downe, le soleil eouekant. 1885 HuMstEL Dyeing 
Textile Fabrics ipi Heliockrysin.. — ^Tbis colouring matter 
is the sodium salt of tetra-nltro-naphthol, it is also known as 
’Sun GoIcL 1897 Outing Gd.S.') xXIX. 554/1 The water., 
flashed with untold brilliance under the flowing sun gold. 
i 86 t Genii. Mag. CCX. 532 rgtCf In the Irish cxyiuage of 


tke *so7ie kalf. 1615 in J. Davidson Inverurie vi, (1878) 198 
Tbs. .possessors.. of the sun half of the Cruil^ finding them- 
selves to have the better part,..granted^.to the shaddow 
half of the said CruBcane piece of land, to make the shaddow 
half so good as the snn half, 1B79 A. E. Jasies IrM. 
Househ.Managem. 28 A. .regular Indian ’sun-bai, madeof 
pith- 1893 P. Masson Trof. Diseases v. 103 The old resi- 
dent is very chary about going out without his sun-hat and 
white umbrella. 1842 Louton Suburban Hort. 4S9 ^\'hen 
^e air of the frame is at a high temperature from *sun-heat. 
XS73 J. Le Coste Relig. ff Sci, xvi. (t£74> 275 Sun-heat, 
fauing upon water, disappears as heat, to reappear as 
mechanical force wHch lifts that water into the clouds. 1904 
Ness Hebrides Mag, Apr, to Cases, .of slight san-stroke, or 
Eun-heat, X912 Cor.temp. Rev. Apr. 559 Hatless and in- 


different to sun-beat that would have kill&i Europeans. 
1883 V. Stuart Egypt 3 JJf> came a British full private of 
the gallant West Kent.. with.. a ’sun-helmet, and a red 
jacket. 1896 CoNAJf Dovle in IVesim, Gaz. 7 Apr, 2/r A 
crowd ofred-fezz^ Eg^tiansand *sun-helmclcd Europeans. 
a 1822 J. Aikek in S. Shaw Hist, Staff, Potteries iv. (1829) 
9S TTie fluid mass is next poured into a sieve, thro* which 
It runs into the largest vat, or ’Sun Kiln, until the whole 
surface is covered.. which is left 10 be evaporated hy solar 
action.^ x86f ^schylusifid. 2) Choepk.jfis 
Hj’pcrboreans, a race supposed to hai'c inhabited the mild 
■•sun-lands beyond the regions from which the north wind 
bloTVS. x84;r Stoddart An^lePs Conip. 253 A party who 
were ’sun-leistcringorspct^^fromaboat. 1653 K. Sakders 
Physiogn. 63 The lines which issue from the ’Sun-Iine, and 
go to the Table-line stgnifie Children. 1827 Encycl, Brit, 
VII. 161/1 Draw' the sun-line at the lop of the card. 1865 
Ttlor Early Hist. Man, xii. 334 St. George, the favourite 
medum*al bearer of the great ’Sun-myth. 1851 Mantell 
Petrifactions iv. § x. 364 Opaline substances,— the noble 
<^ 1 ; ’sun-opal; common opal; [etc.]. 13^ Phil. Trans. 
XXXll. 353 The Sea Water is let into their feeding Ponds, 
-.from hence is conveyed into small square Pans, and., 
from these, .into larger Pans,. .which tney call Brine, or 
’Sun Pans. 1831-3 P. Barloiv in Encycl. Metrop. (1B45) 
VIIL 449/2 The materials for coarse pottery are prepared 
by a verj* rude. .method. The place is technically named 
a sun pan. 1598-9 E. Forde Parisjnus 11. (x66t) 128 In 
the ’Sun.palh of sweet delight. 1847 Ewersos Poems 
(1857) 177 The mill-round of our fate appears A sun-path 
in toy worth. 1876 Morris rEneid n. 706 Beyond the 
stars,.. Bej'ond the sun-path lies the land, where Atlas 
heaven upoea^ 1846 Literary Gaz. 433/2 Genuine ’sun- 
pictures, un-aided by art, 1856 Geo. Euot Ess. (1884)237 
The delicate accuracy of a sun.ptcture. 1902 Times xoidisc, 
x%fi At 6.25 p.m., a very brilliant but narrow ’sun pillar 
appeared, extending from a bank of clouds.. to about 35°. 
1846 HoLTZAffTEL Turning II, 4B8 The ends of the .staves 
have been levelled by a tool called a ’sun plane. 1708 Lend 
Gaz.^ No. 4453/3 I^TC® Store-ponds, and *Sun-Ponds for 
making of Brine. 1877 Queen's Printers' Bihle-Aids 33/2 
Land suffering from an excess of ’sun-power. 1905 Nature 
28 Sept. 532/1 In Fig. 2 the relative distances of.. stars., 
arc sbov/u..,the‘sun.powcrs*of the various stars being re. 
presented by a system of symbols. 2791 E. Daiuvik Bot, 
Card. L 29 notes. If. .the planets were originally thrown 
out of the sun by larger ’sun-quakes, c 1400 I^vn Bonavent. 
Mirr. (1907) 260 They were bounden to kepe the sabboth 
day, fro the ’sonne rest of the day bifore vnto the sonne 
rest of the self day. a 1500 .SV. Patrick's Purgatory 2x4 in 
Brome Bh. 89 Sweehe was h>*s lyght..As yt ys in wentyr 
at the sonne rest. 1882 Gard, Chron, 12 Nov. 621/1 The 
spots..look more like the ’sun-scalds one sees upon the 
leaves of plants grown under glass: 1896 LoDE«A?f Spray. 
Plants 274 Sun-scald {Cercospora Apil). 2897 KirLisc 
Capl. Cour, V. irt It seemed a sin to do anything but loaf 
over the band-lines and spank the drifting ‘sunscalds* 
with » ear. x868 Mrs. Witmcev Patience Strong’s Out- 
ings xtli, The maples were splendid in the ’sunsb^is that 
shot through- 2008 W, Ciiuechill Mr, Crevoe's Career 
xuL X91 He bad out to beckon a shining Pegasus from out 
a sun-shaft in the sky. t 836 Tinsley's Mag, Oct. 373 The 
grodp of ’sunshootets on the quarter-ded^ 2393 llu;cu 
P. PI. C, XIX. 64 Tbo bat sitten in l>e ’sonne-syde sonner 
area type. x 6 o 3 Willet Hexapla Exed. 651 The colour of 
the rioe or barke on the sunslde is purple. 17x9 Rajisay To 
ArbiickU X16 My ain bouse. .stands on Edinburgh's street, 
the sun-side, 1^2 * Nichtlark ' Meattd. Mem. I. 228 And 
Sun-side Alps all tortuously slip. x8^ Encycl. Brit. Index, 
’Snn-SignallJng. C2460 Prom/. Parv. (\VincE MS.) 448 
’Sunne syityng, or sunne gate downe, occasus.^ 1837 Car. 
tYLE Fr, Rev. ir. i. xi. Rewarded by a ’sun-smile, and such 
melodious glad words. 1852 Bailey Festus (ed. 5) 500 The 
sunsmile of Salvation beamed. 2833 Teknyson Pal, Art 
xii. Below ’sansraitten icj' spires Rose, .the scornful crags. 

[ 18^ SmxjtsoN* Kidfiapped xx, 197 It was o.’ily by God’s 
! blessing thatwe were neither of us sun-smitten. 2847 EstER- 
I SON Poems (1857) no The ’sun-spark on the sea. 1896 
I Idler Mar. 172/r The burning sun-spark in the bright brass 
j binnacle hood. 2885 Sat, Rev. 21 Nov, 673/1 ‘ ’Sun-spear- 
I ing '..is much sought after in the Irish loughs during. -June 
! and July. In the early sunny mornings, .the ’sun-speartr 
{ allies forth In a.. boat... Anguilla comes up writhing on the 
( twelve close-set teeth of the *sun-spear, 1907 Folk-Lore 
j June 222 The nocturnal festival of Sals. .shows signs of 
t being a ’sun spelL a 1300 E, E. Psalter xlix, 2 Fra ’sonne 
I springe^ to setcigangc. 1900 IVesim, Gaz. 14 June 2/3 The 
i sun-spring of love ! x 683 Hourc Arxnonry iiL xx. (Roxb.) 
j 230 The Italian distillary, or ’Sun Still: this is formed of 
I two round bodied glass boitlesi one. .set with the mouth of 
! It downwards into an other with it mouth vpwards, 2B76 
j Voyix & Stevenson MUit. Diet. (cd. 3) s.v. Telegraphy, 

I ’Sun telegraphy is a system of correspondence by means^of 
I the sun's raj's. ^ x86r Berest. Hope Bng. Cath. jgtk C, ilL 
' 83 To^ make his building light and well ventilatnl, and yet 
I ’sun-txghL 2844 Mrs. Browning Duchess May H, Her 
1 hopes will spring again By the ’suDlime of her years. 1855 
I Lardr.eds ,Mus. Sei.tfrArtVIl.^^ Clock timeandsua time. 

I 1333 A. Knox Nezo Playground 66 Secure for him a little 
; ‘ box*.,a settof ‘ *sun-trap,*don’t you know? 2896^. 
j Jtdy 59 These small, beautifally kept gardens.. — sun-traps 
» they must have been with their big, high walls. 1891 Cent. 

I Dir/,, ’Sun-wheel [sense (6>J. 1910 J. MacIntosu in /Ve/x 
^ of Ayrshire X38 Tbc horsemen were ready the San.%7heels 
i to move And carrj' thee hence to the Kingdom of Lo\'e. 

I x2^ ’Sun yellow [see Maize 3]. 

; b. In names of animals and plants : stm-ani- 
j malctile, s microscopic protozoan of the gronp 
* HcJiozca, esp. the common species Acthwphrys sol, 
of a spberitsl form rrith numerous long, slender, 
straight, radiating filaments ; stin-bear, a small 
Malayan species of bear {Helarctos malayanus), 
the bntang, having close black for and a white 
patch, on the breast; also, the Tibetan bear 
ihibedames) ; sun-beetle, ai^'one of various scara- 
basid .beetles of the subfamily Cetotiiinss, which 
appear in sunshine ; snn-bittem, a South Ameri- i 


can h\Td.,Euryfyga kelias, with brilliantly coloured 
plumage, also called peacock-bittern ; also, any bird 
of the family Enrypygidso ; snn-cress, a S. African 
cruciferous herb, Heliopkila pectinata ; sun-feni 
(see qnot.); sun-fruit, a shrub or tree of the genus 
Jieliocarpus, found in Central America, bearing 
flat round capsules with radiating bristles; sun- 
gem, a brilliantly coloured Brazilian species of 
humming-bird, Heliactin cornutu 5 \ sun-gras8,=5 
Doob {jCynodon Daciyloti)\ sun-grebe, = SuhTHio 
I c {Cent. Diet. 1891 ) ; sun -perch, = Suk-fish i b; 
sun-rose, a name for the genus Helianthemum, of 
which the flowers expand in sunshine : also called 
rock-rose', fsun shell-fish, a kind of starfish; 
sun spurge, a common species of spurge. Euphor- 
bia Btlioscopia, whose flowers follow the sun; 
sun-squall, -squawl U.S,^ a jelly-fish ; sun-star, 
sun-starfish, a starfish having numerous rays, as 
those of the genus Solaster ; + snn tithymal, sun 
spurge; sun-trout /ocat CkS., the squeteague; 
f sun-turning spurge, sim spurge. 

1867 J, Hogg Microsc. ii. ii. 372 Actinophrys sol, ‘’sun- 
animalcule.' 1842 Penny Cycl, XXlll. 275/1 Bears are 
numerous [in Sumatra], and among them is the ’sun-bear. 
1882 Encycl. Brit. XII, 741/2 The Himalaj'an or Tibetan 
snn bear. 1836-9 TodetsCycl. Anat. II. 886/2 In the ’sun- 
beetles. .the eyes arc veiy protuberant. 2870 Gillkose tr. 
Piguier's Reptiles ^ Birds 343 Its brilliant hues have ob- 
tained for it in Guinea the name of the Little Peacock or 
’Sun Bittern. 2876 A. R. Wallace Geogr. Distrib. Anim. 
II. 358 The Eurvpygidm, or Sun-bitteros, are small heron- 
like birds with b^utifully-colourcd wings, which frequent 
the muddy and wooded river-banks of tropical America. 
1884 Miller Plant-n., Hcliophila peciinaia, ’Sun Cress. 
2824 Loudon Encycl. Card. (cd. 2) ixzs/z ’Sun-fern, poly- 
podium pbegoptcris. 2B52 G- W. Johnson Cottage Card. 
Did., ’Sun-fruit, Heliocarpus, 2870 Sir G. Cawpbell 
Black tf liGtile 19 In the South [of the U.S.) an Easl-Indian 
grass, known as ‘Dhoop 'or ’Sun -grass, has been introduced. 
2807 J. A. Graham Three Closed Lands ix. During the 
cold season the planter has bad topitch his tent in the forest 
or tall sun-grass. 2826 Audubon ymls. (1898) 1. 162 Roast- 
ing the orange-fleshed Ibis, and a few ’sun-perch, 18^ — 
Ornitk. Biog. 111 . 47 The American Sun Perch. Ibid.$o 
The Sun Perch . .seems to give a decided preference to sandy, 
gravelly, or rocky beds of streams. 2824 Loudon Encycl. 
Card. (^ 2) 2195/2 Hclianthemum, *sun-rose. 2884 Gar- 
dening lltusi. 8 Nov. 425/5 The best kinds of Rock Roses 
and Sun Roses are beginning to reappear in our gardens. 
1688 Holme II. xv. 349/2 The Sea Sun,orthe’Sun 
shell fish. .differs from the Star-fisb in thisi that all the 
rays wbicb are five-, come out of the sides of the round^shelL 
Turner Herbal n. 254 b, This kinde is called in dluerse 
partes of England Wartwurt ; it maye also be called ’son 
spourge, or son folowjuge spourge. 1796 Withering Brit. 
■Plantsitd.p) II. Euphorbia heliescepia,..\izsl-vtorX,,, 
Cats-milk, SunSpurge, sZeo'hhssyttATrComm.Things Sea- 
side t. 84 Almost evcr3* one knows the common Sun Spurge, 
often growing as a weed in gardens. 2865 Thoreau Cape 
Cod V. 79 The *suD-<quawI was poisonous to handle. tZp 
SiiUFELOT Ch, Hat. Hist. US, 452 Jellj-fish, or Snnsqualk. 
2843 Eroc. Bemv.Nat, Club II. xi. $oSlolasier} Endeca. — 
Purple ’Sun Star. S. Papposa.— Common Sun Star, 2855 
Kingsley Glaucus 223 The twelvc-ra>;ed sun-star {Solaster 
fnpposd), dressed in rich scarlet livtrj'. 2876 Nature 
June 222/2 ’Sun Starfish {Solaster fapposei), 2597 
Geraede Herbal ji. cxxxii. 406 With leaues like the ’sunne 
Tilbymale. 2888 Goode Amer. Fishes 121 In the Southern 
Atlantic States it is called,,* ’Sun Trout.' 2640 Parkinson 
Tkeair. Bot. 11. xsi. iBS Titkymalus Helioscopius, ’Sunne 
turning Spurge or Wartwort. 

c. Combinations of the genilive jrmV ; •(* film’s 
brow, a kind of bulrush ; f sim’s day, Sunday ; 
t sun's flower, applied to the marigold (cf. Sus'- 
rLOWZB 3 a) ; t sun's gem (tr. L. soUs gemma), 
some kind of precious stone (see quot., and cf. 
Scitstoke) ; + sun's night, *= Su^yicHT. 

XjsSy Maflct Cr. Forest 35 The Bulrush bath one kinde, 
whicnofsomciscalled’Sonnesbrow’. 22.. mE.M.Tboinp. 
sonCust.St.Aug.Cant. (2904) 11-324 In nocteveroadmatu- 
tinos, in primo motu, pulsctur ‘ ’Sunnesdeies belk dexhde 
major Aosalon. [2892 Hardy Tess xxiii, On this day 0. 
\-anity, this Sun's-day.. they could hear the* church-W* 
calling.] 2563 Hvll Art Garden. (2593) 93 It [sc. marigold] 
is named tbe’sunnesfloure. 1601 Holland p/wi'xxxvn.x. 
'II. 629 The ’Sunnes gem Is white, a 1300 Cursor M. 2*^ 
In august time, J>e Imparour, Was vs born vrsauueour,..Oa 
’sunnes'nigbt. 

d. Sun-snd-planet wheels, a form of gearing 
(invented by James Watt) consisting of a central 
wheel or sun-'vkeel and an outer wheel or planet- 
vohul (of which there may be more than one) 
geared together so that the axis of the latter moves 
round that of the former like a planet round the 
sun; also extended to other forms of gearing on 
a similar principle. So sun-and-planet gear, 
motion, etc, 

x8i6 R. Buchanan Propelling Vessels by Steam 20 For 
many years, instead of the crank, Mr. Watt used. what are 
called sun and planet w-heels, the one working round the 
other. 2869 Rankine Machinery Zlillworkstp TheSun- 
and-PIanet Motion is a sort of cpicydic train with periodic 
action. 1884 F. J. Bbitte:: Watch Clcckm, 35 A modm- 
cation of the old bolt and shutter introduced by Sir E. 
Beckett, .is inferior to the ‘ Sun and Pkmet ' and other rnain- 
tainos. 2B96 IVestm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 4/2 The gear itself is 
arranged on the ‘sun-and-planct' prindplc. 2904 G. B- 
Shaw Comm. Sense Munic. Trading 9 Committee of 
directors who do not know the difference between a ptrfoa 
rod and a snn.and-plaiiets gear. 



SUIT. 


SUNBUBlfT. 


StuIj [f. SuK sb. Of. G- somteit^ 

irans. To place in or expose to the sun; to 
subject to the action of the sun’s rays ; to warm, 
dry, etc. in sunshine. 

[1519 : see Sukninc vhl sh. 1]. 1558 Phaer j^neid v. 
M ij b, Mewes and birds of seas..sonne their fethcrs. 1578 
Lyte Dodoenz 739 It doth redily draw vnio it the qualities 
..of those herb«..with which it is set to be sonned. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 97 Cinnamon. .if it be sunned 
too lon|:..suffereth a torrefaction. 2802 Wordsw. To the 
D<dsy ii, Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, That she 
may sun ,thee, 2807 P. Gass yml. 239 We remained here 
all day airing and sunning our baggage and stores. 2^8 
* Merriman ' RodeiCs Comer u. 15 My ..uncle is sure to 
sunning his waistcoat in Piccadilly. 

RS’ 1807 J* Barlow Columb. iv. 450 Promeihens..from 
the floods of day Sunn'd his clear soul with heaven's internal 
ray. 28x5 Hebrew Mel.^ Alt is Vanityx^ I sunn’d 

my heart in beauty’s eyes. 

b. To sun salmon : see Sunning vbl. sb. .q. 

2844 W. H. \AKKw^yi,Sforis ^ Adv. ScotL xxix. (1855) 235, 
I observed^a fellow, in the parlance of the border, sunning 
salmon. 

2. SL.reJl. To expose oneselfto or bask in the sun. 

26x0 Holland Camderls Brii. (1637) 720 Seales. .meete 

together in droves to sleepe and sunne themselves. 2607 
Drvden Pirg. Georg, ni. 635 To roofy Houses they repair, 
Or sun themselves abroad in open air. 27x0 Addison Tatter 
No. 155 p 4 These. .used to sun themselves in that place., 
about dinner.time. 2849 Thackeray. xlii, He 
suns himself there after his breakfast when the day is suit- 
able. jS 5 s E. Ar.volo Secret 0/ Dca^ti 6 U^hi/e the snake 
sunned himself at ^e,And monke>’S chattered in the trees. 
^jlg, ^ 2842 Miall in Nonconf. I. 9 A prl\*ileged class suns 
itself in the beams of majesty. 28^ Freeman Norm. Cenq. 
II. ix. 330 The Frenchmen. .who had sunned themselves m 
the smiles of the court. 

b. intr. for rejl.. or pass. • slXsoJi^. 

Orig. ingerundial ^hr. a sunning i see Sunning r3/.x^.x b« 
1S92 Nobody ff in Simpson (1878) 1. 348 

Let me be hangd up sunning in the ayre, And made a scar- 
crow. i6tt Second piaiden*s Tragedy (Malone Soc.) 23 
Vsurpers svnnynge in their glories like Adders in warme 
beames. 2622 Wither Misir. Pkilar. Wks. (2633) 653 The 
•tt'hile he lies Sunning in his hlistresse Eyes. 1872 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Eur. (2894) iL 63 He loves the clouds, and 
watches them folding and sunning. 

3. intr. To shine as or like the sun. rare. 

16x2 CoTCR., Soteillant^ Sunning, Sunnie. 284s Mrs- 
Norton Chita of Islands (2846) 42 Man’s heart hath 
buds and leaves Which, sunned upon, put forth immortal 
bloom. 2853 Tennyson i. xxii. ix, Shine out, little 

bead, sunning oN*er with curls. To the flowers, and be their 
sun. 2888 T. Watts in At/iennftn 17 Mar. 342 A look of 
joy went sunning over his Vi*om face. 

4u irons. To shine upon or illumine as or like 
the sun. Chiefly poei. 

2637 N. WfHiTiNc] Albino ff Bellama 223 To make Bel- 
lama smile, And ivith one ra^ sun her Albino’s heart. 2^22 
W. Hamilton Watlaee'jZ His Arm no longer could. .Shine 
in fulgent Arms, and San tbe^Field. c 2820 S. Rogers Italy ^ 
Pilgrim 22 A glade Far, far within, sonned only at noonday. 
1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, ii. (2870) 30 Snowed on 
and sunned in the same hour, these flowers were yet. .among 
the loveliest of nature's productions. 

■ 5. with advb. extension : To bring or get into a 
spedfied condition by exposure to, or illumination 
by, the sim. Chiefly fig, 

2836 Sir Yi.TKSUQKStatesman xv. 203 A disposition [such] 
that he may sun out all the good in men's natures. 2843 
Bailey Festus (ed.a) 240 But his heart ripped rnost ’neaih 
southern eyes, Sviiich suDn«i their sweets into him all day 
long. 1894 BriL y_ml, Phoiog. XLI. 44 Prints were often 
improved by sunning down the blank space. 2896 A. 
Austin Englandls Darling ni. i, Sunning grey wnnkles 
into golden smiles. 

Sun : see Son, Soon, Sunn. Sun-, var. Stn-. 
Su n-baked, a. 

1. Baked by exposure to the sun, as bricks, pot- 
tery, etc. 

avjoo Evelyn Diary 19 Aug. an. 1641, A kind of white 
'sun-bak’d brick. Story Creation xx.217 The 

sun.baked clay hut. 2897 Mary Kingsley IV, Africa 3^ 
Fan pottery, although rough and sunbaked, is artistic in 

2. Excessively heated by the sun; dried up, 
parched, or hardened by the heat of the sun. 

2628 Feltham Resolves n. (l] xxviii. 88 ^Vhen the Sun- 
•baU’d Peasant goes to feast it with a Gentleman. 1842-4 
•Emerson Ess., Art \Vks. (Bohn) L 145 Let spouting foun- 
tains cool the air. Singing in the sun-baked square. 2892 
Kiplxnc Light that Failed xiii. 243 A sun-baked rose below 
nodded its bead. 

Sunbeam (st»*nbrm). [OE. 5nn{n)bhm, also 
sttnne beam : see SuN sb. and Beam sb^ The form 
sunncbeine was current until ^ 1430 ; sunSeme 
became frequent from 1300 , first in northern texts. J 
1. A beam of sonlight. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Saints' Lives iv. 275 Hwast fremaS J^m 
blindan seo beorhta sun-beam ? e 1222 O. E. Chron. an. 678 
(Laud MS.) Her ateowede cometa se steoira on Auguste, 
& scan .iii. monSas alee morgen swilce sunne beam- c 22TO 
Ormin 18979 ®11 si'Ti summ k® sunebam Bishinepp 

all Ja blinde. ^2290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 4S0 He sai^h hire 
neb, and tumde asein so bri3ht so sonne-bem. a 230oC«r- 
sorJ/. rrasS pe sun beme Gats Chart! he gl^ •r ^5®® Hm't' 
lok 592 Of bise mouth it stod a stem, Als it were a sunne- 
hem. 14*6 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 16212 Lyke vn-to the 
Sonne Bemys, Shynjmge most hoote, the Sommerys day. 

’ XS40-X Elyot Image Gov. 60 High trees . . did cast . . a 
pleasant - - shadowe, and defenoed tbeim . . from the vebemen t 
heate of the sunne beames. 25^ Greene Mena/hofi (Aih.) 
23 The Mermaides.-drj’ing their waterie tresses in the 
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Sunne beames. 16,5 N. Cakpentes Ceir^. Del. i. ii. <1635) 
39 The qmuering light which is spread by the refraction of 
the bnn-beames m the water. 163a Milton Pemmso 8 
1 he gay motes that people the Sun jBeams. 1706 Pofe Let, 
to Irycherl^ xo Apr,, Some fversesj I have contracted, as 
Sun-beahis, to improve their.. Force. 2^0 Dickens 
UidC. Shop XV, Sparkling sunbeams dancing on chaml^r 
windows. 2843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. n. ni. i. § 13 Where 
a sunbeam enters, every particle of dust becomes visible. 
\i.fig. 

7278 Crist iss ec so}> sunnebam Uatt all biss 
werelld lihbtekk* c ^Godstaw Reg. 16 Now helpe us, 
good lady Of the blessid sonne-beem ^eoe us summe light 
16^ Sir J. Davies Ps. xxi, The sunn-beames of Thy face 
will cheare his hart^ 1807-8 W. Iritng Salmag. xv. (1824) 
278 [They] were delighted to see the sun-^ams once more 
play in his Countenance. 

C. f^Writleti) with a sunbeam or in sunbeams'. 
in bright conspicuous cbaractere. 

a 2770 JoRTiN Senn. (1771) 1. 1. 22 The great duties of life 
*[®.wntten with a Sun-beam. 1892 Farrar Darkn. ^ Daitm 
xlyi, Such words fall too often on our cold and careless cars 
with the tri^iencss oflong familiarity; but to Octavia..they 
seemed to be written in sunbeams. 

2. Used £is a literal rendering of a native word 
applied to a radiant-coloured humming-bird. 

^ 2623 PtmcHAS Pilgrimage viii. u. 615 The Brasilians called 
It Otmssia, which signtfieth the Sun-beame. 2681 Grew 
Musxum I. IV. i. 61 'I'he Humlng Bird. By the Brasilians, 
called Guanumbi. By Clusius, Ourissia, i. e. a Sun-beam. 

R- Aomiouty u. xlii. 297/1 This [Humming] 

Bird by the Brasil/ans is a}so called.. orMra-c^’i^a, that is a 
Sun-beam Bird, and (7tt<rr<i-c/^^/T,thehairofthe Son. 2870 
Gillmore tr. Figuier's Reptiles if Birds The Indian.*; 
call these darlings Sun-beams. 

3. Comb., as suttbeam^proof sid]. 

1820 Shelley Cloud 65 Over a torrent sea, Sunbeam- 
proof, I hang like a roof. 

Hence + Sunbeamcd, Sti*&bea3xiy (? U,S^adJs., 
bright as a sunbeam ; genial. 

2588 Shaks. L.L. A.v.ii. i63 To behold with your *Sunne 
beamed eyes, a 1849 Mancan Poems{iZs^) 292 ^at •sun- 
beamy standard that shone.. To illumine our way. 2890 
'Annie Thomas ' Zor/c of Lady I. ix. 260 Her sunbeamy 
nature. 2897 Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 444 [Her hair hung] in 
soft, golden, sunbeamy masses down her back. 

Sumhird, su n-bird. 

JL. a. =5 Darter 4 a {Plolsts ntjhhtgd). 

2796 Ne-mnich Polygl.,Lex.y Sun bird, the Surinam darter, 
b. Any bird of me passerine family A^ecianniidx, 
which comprises small birds with brilliant and 
variegated plumage, found in tropical and sub- 
tropical. regions of Africa, Asia, and Australia ; 
also applied to similar birds of other families. 

2826 STZVHZusShatds Gen, EoohXlV, 229 CtnnjTis, . . Sun- 1 
bird. 28soTENNENTC<r/iw/ 1. XLii. 268 Beneath our windows 
the Sun Birds (known as the Humming Birds of Ccj'lon) 
horerall daylong. 1870E.P. Wright Life^sj^ The 
Sun or Neciarxntadar, an to the Old World what the 
Hamming Birds are to the New World.. .One specif is j 
met so^ far north as the Jordan valley. .called the Jericho ■ 
Sun Bird (C/wy'rtV osea). 2906 JVestm. Gas. 9 Feb. 8/2 ' 
A malachite sun bird. 

• c. The sun-bittem, Eurypyga helias. 1 

282S WATERTON lVand.S,Amer,ui. Z20 Here,.. I saw the 

Sun-bird, called Tirana by the Spaniards in the Oroonoque. 
2872 Kiscslev At Last v. His name is Sun-birf, ..accord- 
ing to..Stedman, 'because^ when it extends its wings,., 
there appears on the interior part of each wing a most 
beautiful representation of a sun*. 

d. Any bird of the family Heliomilhid^s, which 
comprises swimming birds found in tropical regions 
of America, Africa, and Asia ; also called sun^ 
grebes or fitifools. 

287a CouES N. Avter. Birds 242 'Hie sun-birds, Helxomi, 
thiaar, are a small but remarkable family. • 

2. (With hyphen-) a. A bird sacred to the. sun 
or connected with sun-worship, b, A mythical 

* bird of the sun or the sun regarded as a bird. 

2872 TkxoR Prim. Cult, xvi. II. 262 When at mid-day the 

sunlight poured down upon the altar,.. the sun-birds, the 
lonatzuli, were let fl3’ up sunward as messengers. 2^7 
Carpenter ir. Tields Outlines Hist. Relig. 144 By the in- 
finite world-serpent. .he[rr. Vishnujisdrawnovcrlne waves 
of the primeval ocean, or bj- the sun-bird Garuda through 
the sky, 2904 Budge jrrf 4- 4th Egypt.Roams 'Brit. Mtts. 
X22 The Sun-god Ra was depicted., in the form of a hawk, 
headed man, because the hawk was regarded as a sun-bird. 

Su’ll'blink. Sc. [Bunk sbJ^ A gleam of 
sunshine. Also altrib. 

163s Rutherford Lett, 22 Apr. (1675) iii. 174 There shMI 
be a fair Sun-blink on Christ’s old Si^use, and a clear Skle. 
2728 P. Walker Life of Peden in Biog. Presbyt. (1827) I. 
136 In our Sun-blink Da^a of the GospeL 2728 Ramsay 
Robt., Richy, 4- Sandy 36 Like sun-blinks on a cloudy 
winter's day, 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiv. The midges that 1 
the sun-blink brings out, and the evening wind sweeps 
away ! 2832-53 J. Murray in Wkistle-hinkie Ser. nr. 44 
Now, simmer, ye maun use us weel, W shower and sun- 1 
blinkatits heel. 1880 A. B. Toon Cfnr/fn^ Year, Oct.xTii, 
The mild sunblinks smile down on the scene. I 

Stmbow (semb^). Chiefly poet, [f. Sun sb. \ 
+ Bow after rainbowl] An arch of prismatic i 
colours like a rainbow, formed by refraction of I 
sunlight in spray or vapour. ^ | 

2816 Sheuxy Let, to Peacock 22 July, Spray.. in the midst | 
of which hung a multitude of sunbow-5. 28x7 Byron 1 

fi^d It. ii. 2 The sunbow'’s rays st31 arch The torrent with 1 
the many hues of hcavexL 1831 Jasiks PhiL Aug^tus l. 
ii, The thousand colours of Ibe sunbow that hung ateve its • 
falL 2847 Whittier To Delaware 23 The great lakes., j 
Shall weave new sun-bowa in their toeing spray. 1 


Su'n-brigllt, a. Chiefly poef. [OE. sunbeoriit 
occurs in sense 2 .] 

1. Bright as the sun ; supremely brighL (Often 
in hyperbolical use ; also fig.) 

2579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Oct. 72 Sonnebright honour 
pend in shameful! coupe. 2592 Shaks. Tv.'o Gent. iii. L 88 
How, and which way I may bestow mj’ selfe To be regarded 
in her sun-bright eye. 164a H. More Song of Soul i. i. 3 
The fulvid Eagle with her sun-bright eye. 1667 Milton 
P. L. \7. xoo High in the midst exalted as a God Th’ Apostat 
in his Sun-bright Chariot sale. 2747 D. Mallet Amyntor 
4* Theodora Wks. 2759 L 253 As reason thus the mental 
storm seren’d And thro the darkness sent her sun-bright 
ray, 1883 W. Arthur Fernley Led. 73 The sunbright 
thoaghts of man themselves. 

2. Bright with sunshine; illumihed by the sun. 

2744 Akenside / w/r^. III. 360 For rot* the expanse 

Of living lakes in Surnmer’s noontide calm, Reflects the., 
sun-bright heavens With fairer semblance, 1827 Keble 
Chr. y., St. yauzes* Day, Tabor’s sunbright steep. <2x835 
Mrs. HEMANsil/<Trer;rw<2xxiv, A sun-bright waste of beauty. 
2894 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Ebb Tide iii, The green of 
sunbright foliage. 

Sunburn (s»’nbwn), sb. [f. Sunburn v, OE. 
had sunbrynei\ The condition of being sunburnt ; 
discoloration or superficial inflammation of the 
skin caused by exposure to the sun ; the brown 
j colour or tan thus produced. 

I 2652 CoTTERELL ir, Calprerddds Cassandra i. ii, (1676) 2 
) The sunburn and toil of a Jong journey had., taken off the 
lustreof his former beauty. xSeoGooDA'osologf'sos Ephelis. 
Cuticle taivny by exposure to the sun; often spotted with 
darkfreckies,..Sun.bum. iBszHAvrrHORSEB/itheda/eRom. 

: ^Tii, Our faces took the sunburn kindly. 2895 Fall Mall 
Mag.sgi A big.. man, witha.. crooked lineof sunburn across 
his forehead. 2896 Baden-Pow'Ell Matahele Campaign 
xvi, I found that my right knee and thigh have their beauti- 
ful.. surface marred by eight, .blotches of ruddy sunburn. 

iransf. 2892 Miss Dowte Girl in Karp. 134 He was in- 
capacitated three da3r5 wnth sunburn in his muscles. 2893 
Kate Sanborn Truthful Woman S. California 93 Another 
morning you may stumble out trying to rub yesterday’s 
Sunburn from your eyes. 

b. In plants : = Heliosis 2 . 
x866 Trtas. But. 2896 LoDEiiAN Spray. Plants 364 Leaf 
Blight; Rust; Sunburn {Sphxrella Fragariae). 
Sunburn, v. [Back-formation from Sun- 
burning, Sunburnt.] 

1. irons. To ‘burn*, scorch, or discolour (usually 
the skin) by exposure to the sun ; to affect with 
sunburn ; to tan. Also^/^. 

2530 Palscr. 725/1, 1 sonne bume, as ones face, or their 
handes do that the sonne shjmeth moebe upon, Je haste. 
26x2 CoTCR., Haler, to Sunne-bume or scorch in the Sunne. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. r Hot dayes, which haue Sun- 
burnt my lines, aswell as face. 2657 Drydek & Dk. New- 
castle Sir M, Mar-all ii. i. My aunt charged me not to 
pull off my glove for fear of sun-buming my hand. 2805 
Emily Clark Banks ofDoitro 111.68 The scorching rays 
had sun-burnt bis face. 2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. ix. hi. 

§ 2, 2tB The Venetians.. sunburn all their hermits into 
splendid russet brown. 2909 Miss G.^Guinness Peru v, 45 
Ihe dry season has sunburnt the hillsides. 

2. intr. fox pass. To be discoloured or tanned by 
exposure to the sun ; also of a plant (cf. prec. b). 

283* J. Wilson in Trans. Hortic. Soc, (1835) 1. 211^ If the 
5un*be bright, the leaves would sun-bum in a short time. 

Sxi’n-buTner. [f- Sun sb. + Burner 4 .] A 
group of gas-burners wth reflectors, circularly 
arranged so as to suggest the sun, placed near the 
ceiling of a large room for lighting rmd (often) for 
ventilation through an opening above. 

2858 SiMMONDsZiVr. Trade. x^zCaial. Internat. Exhih., 
Brit. II. No. 6349 ImproN'cd sun burner, with valve. 2881 
Miss Braddon Asphodel II. 257 The hall was Hght^ by 
a, .central chandelier, and two sun-buraers in the ceiling. 

b. A burner for an oil lamp, kept in position by 
a thin circular metal plate indented round the edge. 
1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 

STi*nbuanii2ig, sb. [f. as prec, + Burning vbl. 
sb.J * Burning * by exposure to the sun ; sunburn. 

2530 PALSGR. 272/2 Sonne burnyng, haste. 2535 Co\’er- 
dale Isa. iii. 24 In steade of a stomacher, a sack cloth, and 
for their bewty wythrednesse and sonnebunumge. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 254 If thou canst lone a fellow of thb 
temper, Kale, whose face is not worth Sunnc.bumtng..take 
me. Milton Apol. Smect. xi.^^'ks. 1851 HI. 314 Those 
thanks in the womans Churching for her deliver^' from Sun- 
buming and Moonbiasring. 26^ T. Y... Kitchin.Physiuan 
TO ’lliLs Pomade takes aivay Sun-buming. 2822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1820) V. 699 Blemishes which have no an- 
nexion ivilh sun-Duming. 2900 D. S. Marcoliouth in Ex- 
positor Jan. 34 Swarthiness produced by suabumiog. 

So Su'abutrniiig a. rare“^. 

. 2555 Latimer inStrype Eccl. Mezn.izsxx) III.App. 

99 A little heate or sun-bnming wether. 

Snutnnit, sn-ntumed, a. Forms : see 
Bckn ei.l [f. SDK sb. + btiriil, burned, pa. ppic. ot 
Bdbk Cf. G. sonn(.cn)nerbrannt.'] _ 

1. Discoloured, tanned, or superficially inflamed 
by exposure to sunshine; chiefly of the skm or 

complexion, .. 

a. ?I4« PlcunftiTt's TuU ,3 Our hMle..sa* 'H'® 5“ 
was sunne y-brent. c 1530 7 ’‘die. Unnes ecu. rr J" 
of Elhyoppe, that are sonne breent. a 153= Pre^lts ‘e’ g.e 
Pluy in Poj,. Sect. Pceme 6, I dar not come yon mercu to, 

I am so nl 5un.biynt. 155 ? Wilsok (isMs Thei 

that wallce muchc in the bonne.. are. .for the moste part 
5onne burnt, n ilMs DaOM.w. or HsR-nt Irene ^Vks. (r jtr) 
2701112 sun-bumt nations of the iouth. 2676 Lend. uaz. 
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SUNDAY. 


No. X105/4 A short- fat Man with a reddish face, his hair 
sun burnt. 1705 IbitL No. 4155/4 A black Gelding.., with 
a short whisk Tail, and Sun*burnt upon it. x8x8 Byron 
Beppo xxvi,He was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, Sunburnt 
with travel. 18*5 %c.qtv Betrothed xxxi. His swarthy and 
sunburnt hair. 1858 Loncf. Standish ix. 50 Great was 
the people’s amazement,. .Thus to behold once more the 
sunburnt face of their Captain. 

/3. ?cx5oo How the Piozvman hrned hts Paier^Noster 
130 in HazU A*. P» P* (1864) 1. 214 The one [was] sonburned, 
another black as a pan. 1530 Palscr. 429/1, I am sonne 
brundewiih sonne. ldid,j2S i Howe you be sonne burned 
for one dayes rydynge. 1622 Peaciiam Coiitpi. Genii, vi. 
(1906) 52, 1 would . .have done him as much honour, as ever . , 
the Sun-burnd ^Egyptians their /E^uKipius. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. ii. xxi, The sun-burn’d maid. x88s * Mrs, Alex- 
ander * At Bay i, A broad sunburned face. 

1 * fis* Superficially learned. Ohs^ nonce-tise, 
a 1568 Ascham Schotem, if, (Arb.) iii So many seeming, 
and sonbumt ministers., whose learning^ is gotten in a soni- 
xner heat, and washed away, with a Christmas snow againe. 
c. iransf Of a brown colour, as if sunburnt. 

1893 Lady 10 Aug. 146/2 Sunburnt straw will be im- 
mensely popular for country wear, xois Truth 25 Aug. 
3^/x Pastry and cakes, which may be of a sunburned brown. 

2 . Scorched, parched, or dried up by the heat of 
the sun, as land or vegetation ; also^^. 

a. CX585 C’tess Pembroke Ps. Lxxvnr. xi, As thick as 
dust on sun-burnt field. XS97 Drayton Mortiineriad Ded. 

2 Whilst they boast but of their sun-burnt brayns, X63X 
Knevet Rhodon <5- Iris nr. ill. F 3, On the sun-burnt brinke 
of warme Hydaspes. a x6s8 Cleveland Content 80 Whither 
wilt thou bear My Sun-burnt hope to Loss? a ijzt Prior 
Amaryllis eg On sun-burnt mountain-tops, and parched 
sands. 1801 Parmer's Afa^, Aug. 351 The rains.. have given 
a fresh verdure to the sun-burnt grass. x88o L. Wallace 
Ben-Hurj The sunburnt ways of the wilderness. 

p, a X586 Sidney lit. 11.(1590) 249 b, The pleasant- 
est fruites, that Sunbumd Autumne could dcliuer. 1632 
Rutherford Lett. 9 Mar. (16^5) nr. 164 In the same Garden 
..grow the Saints, God's fair and beautiful Lillies, under 
wind and rain and all sun-burned. 

3 . Baked by the heat of the sun, as bricks : = 

Sun-baked i. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 61 The Houses are of Sun- 
burnt bricks. x686 Hedges Diary 14 Apr., I went to see a 
great Towcrcalled Nimrod, built of Sun-hurnt bricks. x8io 
Belzoni Egypt Nubia iii. 385 A high wall of sun-burnt 
bricks, X862 Beveridge Hist. India III. viL vL 284 A thick 
and lofty wall of sun-bumed clay. 

Hence Su*iihtinitness rare. 

2692 O. Walker Crk. 4- Rom. Hist. 233 C. Pescennius 
Niger Justus.. was called Niger, because of the Sun-burnt- 
ness oihis Neck and Face. 

Su-nburst. [See Buiiai sb. 3.] 

1 . A burst of snniight ; a sodden shining of the 
sun from behind a cloud. 

x8x6 Scott Return to Ulster iii, And the standard of Fion 
flash'd fierce from on high, Like a burst of the sun when the 
tempest is nigh. ^Noie\ In ancient Irish poetry, the standard 
of Fion, or Fingal, is called tlie Sun.bursi. x8s8 hlooRR 
'Tisgone, ff for ever ii, When Truth, ..like a Sun-hurst, her 
banner unfurl'd. 2841 Florist's yml. (1846) II. 33 The off- 
sets # .are removed to a temporary stage, fixed to a wall with 
a north aspect, the better to shade them from sunbursts. 
x8^ M. Gray Reproach Annesley lit. i, A Sun-burst fell 
upon the violet pall, 

Jjig. 2870 Iaiwell Study Wind.^ Chaucer (1871) 177 The 
invocation of Venus,.. by Lucretius, seems to me the one 
sunburst of purely poetic inspiration which the Latin lan- 
guage can show. 2886 H. M. Posnett Campar. Lit, 185 
That sunburst of creative power. 

2 . A firework, a piece of jewellery, etc., con- 
structed so as to imitate the sun with its rays. 

1902 Greenouch & Kittredge Words <5- Ways 260 It 
would be more logical to arrange the whole article in the 
form of a sunburst or a star-fish. 2903 Smart Set IX# 1 jo/i 
A diaphanous white gown, caught at the throat by a diamond 
sunburst. 

II Sxinck. Also 7 sunke, 8 sunk. [N. American 
Indian ;j««^'^jy«<2a;app. represents Natick 
sonkttsq queen, mistress (fi sotuphnati he overcomes, 
has the mastery) = Narragansett saunksi 
sauitcksqtiitaog (Roger Williams).] In full snnek 
sqtiaw ; The female chief or queen of an American 
Indian tribe. 

2676 Connect. Col. Rec. (1852) II. 458 That ould peice of 
venum. Sunck squaw Magnus. 2677 Hubbard IndianWars 
1. 105 The same Indians;. and their Sunke Squaw, or chief 
Woman of that Indian Plantation. 2797 J. TRUMBULL/f/r/. 
Connect. I. 347 The six Narraganset sachems, and the sunk 
squaw or old queen of Narraganset. 2804 J. Haughton in 
Mass.Hist.Coll. IX. 83 Awaking one night,.. and find- 

ing his sunck (queen) lying near another Indian, he. . took his 
knife, and cut three strokes on each of her cheeks, 

8uiid, obs. form of Sound. 

Sunda (somda). The name of the group of 
islands in the Malay Archipelago (including Suma- 
tra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, etc.), used 
attrib. to specify certain animals, as Sunda gros- 
beak, ox, 

x8o2 Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds Suppl. II. 196 Sunda 
Grosbeak, Loxia Javensis. 2M3 Encycl. Brit. XV, 322/1 
Here {in the Malay Peninsula] is.. the Sunda ox of Java. 

Hence Stmdane'se, Stmdane'sian a., belonging 
or native to the Sunda Islands; also sh. of the 
natives or their language. 

2876 tr, Haeckels Hist. Creation IL 327 All the Polynesian 
and Sundanesian dialects and languages can be derived from 
a common, long since extinct primeval language. 2880 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 818/1 The most cultivated of the native 
tongues is the Javanese. ..To it Sundanesc stands in the re- 
lation that Low German bolds to High German. Ibid. XI 11, 


607/1 The Javanese are generally darker than the Sundan- 
ese...The 8^undanese is less than the Javanese proper. 

Siindari, variant of Sundri, 

Stmday (somd^i, -di), sb. Forms : see below. 
[OE. sunnandmg, = OFris. sunnan-y sunnen-, 
sonnendeiy -di (NFris. sanndai, senndei, sbundei, 
EFris. sendeiy -diy etc.), OS. suntwn-y sun 7 iondagy 
MLG. sunnen-y sun-, sondachy (MDu. sonneudachy 
sondagky Du. zondag\ OHG. stmniin or stmnon 
dag or tag (MHG. sunnen or sonnen tagy sttnnelacy 
suntaCy etc., G. sonttlag), ON. sttnnudagr (Sw., 
Da. s^ndag) ; transl. of late L. dies sd/is = late Gr. 
•qkiov * day of the sun *. 

Now (like the other names of days of the week) with initial 
capital, which is frequent in early texts, but does not become 
regular till the X7thj 

1 . The first day of the week, observed by Chris- 
tians as a day of rest and worship, in commemora- 
tion of Christ’s resurrection ; the Lord’s Day. 

a. 1 sunnandfios, 2 sunnen deei, sunnondeeg, 
2-5 sonenday, 3 sunen-, 3-4 sonnen-, 4 sonun-, 
4-5 sonnon-, sonon(n)-, 5 sonoun-, aunun-. 

<2700 haws 0/ lnec.2 5if Scowmon wyree on Sunnandm;;, 
972 BUckh Horn. 47 pxt hi Sunnandagum . .Codes cyrican 
Seorne sccan. CX154 O. E. Citron, an. 2154 On J>c sunnen 
dtei be foren midwinter dash c Gen. ^ Ex. 261 Ihesus.. 
Rosfroded on Sesunenday. Cursor M. 17288 + 1 

(Cott.) On sononday in h- tlasbyng, lie ros fro ded to Hue. 

Lay Polks Catech. (T.)490pen!y on Inglis oponsononn- 
daies Teche and preche thaim, that that haue cure of. 2375 
Barbour Bruce v. 335 The folk apon the sononday Held to 
Sanct Brydis kirk thar way. a 2400 Relig. Pieces Jr, Thorn, 
ion MS. 5 The thirde commandement es l>at we halde and 
halowe oure haly day, )>e sonondaye. C2400 MaUndev. 
(Roxb.) iii. TO On he Setirday and on Sonounday. 

1 A^orlhttmb, sunnad£es,(“doe3), sunned©, 
2 aunne-dei, 2-3 sunedai, 3 sune-day, soned©i, 
-dai, 3-4 soneday, (4 Bonneday(e). 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 1 Sabbato, in sunnads;. Ibid. 
John V. 16-18 In sahbnto, in sytrd:ie^Acc.'^.. .Satbatum, ^one 
sunnedae. c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 45 Amansed beo be mon b® 
sunne-dci nulle iloken. C2205 Lay. >3934 pene Sunne heo 
giuen sonedaei. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8724 pe soneday he 
was ycrouned. 23.. St, Alexius (Laud 108) 338 Vpon J>e 
holy soneday. 2393 Lakcu P. PI. C. x. 227 Vp on sonedays 
to ccsse godes seruyee to huyre. 

7. 3-4 sundai,4 sundaye, sondoi, -dey, zon- 
day, Sc. sownday, 4-6 Sc, sounday, 4-7 sonday, 
(5 sondaw, Sc. sonda), 5-6 sondaye, 6 sunne- 
dayo, 6-7 sundaio, 4- Sunday, Sunday. 

a 2300 X Commandm, 25 in E, E, P. (1862) 16 pe secunde 
so is h'LS sundai wel holde. 2303 K. Brunne Handl. 

Synne 806 Of al be festys yn holy chyrche are, Holy 
Sunday men oght to spare. 2340 Ayenb. 7 Oure Ihord arcs 
uram ^'ube to lyue b^^ne zonday. c 137s Sc* Leg, Saints 
XXV. (7///in«) 228 A liousband. .telyt his land one sownday. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 199 pe credo b^t is i-songe 
be Sondaves {v.r. Sondawes].^ 1456 Fasten Lett, 1, 386 The 
King hathe le^in London Friday, Saterday, Sonday. 25*6 
Tikdale Rev. 1. 10, 1 was in the sprete on n sondaye. 2562 
WinJet Pour Scoir Thre Quest, j*o Rdr., \Vks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 
53 At PuchcandcertaneSoundaysefier. X596SHAK5. Tam. 
.Shr. IL i. 397 Now on the sonday following, shall Bianca Be 
Bride to you, 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Sunday iv, Sun- 
daics the pillars are. On which heav'ns palace arched lies. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 20 t 7 , 1 seldom frequent card- 
tables on Sundays, 2839 Longf. VUl. Blacksmith v. He 
goes on Sunday to the church, And sits among bis boys. 
2887 Ruskin II, vi, 298 It was thirteen years later 

before I made a sketch on Sunday, 

b. With specific epithet, as Adventy Midlent, 
Motheringy Trinity (q.v.). f The Sunday of the 
Tassioji : Passion Sunday. 

2*97 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 10x78 pe sonenday of b« passion. 

c. colloq. phr. fPhen two Sundays come together 
(nieet), never. A viottth of Sundays, a very long 
time. {Onds) Sunday out, the monthly or other 
Sunday on which a domestic servant is free. 
Snnday-godo-meeting clothes, suit, a humorous 
expansion of Sunday clothes, etc. (cf. go-to-meeting. 
Go V, VIII). 

2670 Rav Collect. Prov. 194 When two Sundays meet, 
2677 Coles Eng.*Lai. Diet, s.v,. When two Sundays come 
together, 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxvii, I havenh heard 
more fluent or passionate English this month of Sundays. 
2858 [see Out adv. 15 b], 1864 F, Locker Housemaid 6 
ITiou canst not stir, because 'tis not Thy Sunday out. 2088 
* R. Boldrcwood ' Robbery under Arms xliv, J ain't been 
out of this blessed hole.. for a month of Sundays. 2894 
Barinc-Gould Queen 0/ Love I. ii. 25 All in your Sunday- 
go-to-meeting togs. 2896 Housman Shropshire Lad xxv, 
Rose Harland on her Sundays out Walked with the belter 
man. 2^ Eliz. Glyn Visits Elizabeth (joo6) 15 Such funny, 
grand, best smart Sunday-go-to-raceting looking clothes. 

2 . Saint Sunday, SancCtis Domini- 
Cits = St. Dominic, due to confusion with L. dies 
dominica (see Dominical a. 2, Dominican) = Sun- 
day. local. • 

St. Dominic’s Abbey, Cork, is called St. Sunday’s Abbey in 
an inquisition about the end of Elizabeth's reign {N. + Q. 5th 
Ser. IX. 254), and the Dominican friary in Drogheda was 
situated near Sunday’s Gate (D* Alton Hist. Drogheda, 1844, 
I. 120). 

2490 Yaiton Chitrehw. Wcc. (Som.Rcc. Soc.) X17 Payd for 
Sint Sund^ xij‘ bd. 2530 7 Vj/. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 299, I 
gyff a hyeffof bcisto keip the lyght afore Seynt Sonday and 
Scynt Erasmus. 253* in Weaver^ IPV//x Wills (1890) 70 Our 
lady a shepeand a kyrtelL.St. Katerincashepe—S. .4ntony 
iiiji — Saint Sonday iiip. 2539 Will T. Mitnay, 0/ Don. 
To he buried in the church of St. George in Doncaster 


afor Sanct Sonday. 2842 Fader Styrian Lake 168 Far to 
the right St. Sunday’s quiet shade Stoops o’er the dell where 
Grisedale Tarn is laid. 

3 . attrib, and Comb. = Of or pertaining to, taking 
place on or characteristic of .Sunday, as Sunday 
audienccy book, chitncy concert, dinmry drinky 
evening, excitrsioityfeel, viorntfng), paper, pastime, 
sabbathytrading, train, . worn on Sunday 

(also occasionally with possessive Sunday's), as 
Sunday beaver, clothes, coat, garb, garment, hat, 
suit, objective, as Sunday-breaher ; also Sunday, 
like, -seeming adjs. ; Sunday best, one’s best 
attire, worn on Sunday ; Sunday or Sunday’s 
child [cf. MLG. sundageskint, G. sonntagskind], 
a child bom on Sunday, hence, one (according to 
popular belief) greatly blessed or favoured (so 
f Sunday^s daughter) ; f Sunday citizen, a 
citizen in Sunday clothes ; Sunday face, (Set) 
a sanctimonious expression ; {Irish) a festive 
countenance ; Sunday-going adj., (of clothing, 
etc.) that one goes out in on Sunday j Sunday 
letter, the dominical letter; Sunday man, one 
who goes out only on Sunday ; Sunday salt : see 
quot. 1808. See also Sunday-school. 

2783 R. Raikes Let. 25 Nov. in Genii. Mag. (1784) LIV. 
X. 412/1 Upon the ^Sunday afternoon, the mistresses take 
their scholars to church. 1856 N. Brit. Rev, XXVI. The 
preacher should abstain from addressing to a promiscuous 
*Sunday audience the themes of abstract science. 1840 
Hood An Open Question iii, The beaver, .So differenl from 
other ^Sunday beavers ! 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives ff Dau. 
xlv, Mrs. Gibson was off, all in her ^Sunday best (to use the 
servant’s expression). 2812 L. j\I. Hawkins Ctess + Gertr, 
xxvii. II. £6, I tell you I have a ‘•Sunday-book; that which 
at present occupies with me the chief place next the Scrip- 
tures, is Klopstock’s Messiah. 2855 Amy Carlton 89 ‘ Miss 
Tones will. .give out the Sunday books'. .a number of 
histories of good people, Bible stories, parables, allegories, 
and other books of the same sort. 2885 Manch. Exam. 6 
July 5/4 He let the fashionable *Sunday-breakers have a 
piece of his mind. 2888 E. Gerard Land beyond Forest 
xx)x.ll. 41 ’Sunday children are lucky, and can discover 
hidden treasures. — • Popular Rime, Sunday’s child is full 
of grace. 2828 Scott Hri, Midi, xxxl, I he parish church, 
..from which at present was heard the ^Sunday chime of 
bells. 2596 Smaks. 2 Hen. IV, 111. L 261 Leaue..such pro- 
test. .To Veluei-Guards, and ’Sunday-Citizens. 2642 H. 
More Song 0/ Soul h i. so Such as their Phyllis would, when 
a£she plains Their ’Sunday-cloths. a 1774 Fercusson Hab 
hnvfair iiu Poems 1789 IL26 Country Jonn inbannet blue, 
An* eke his Sunday’s claes on. 2779 Warner in Jesse 
Seliuyn <5- Centemp. (2844) IV. 311 The clod-pated yeoman's 
son in his Sunday clothes. 1832 Carlyle Sari. Res. ut. H, 
The mere haberdasher Sunday Clothes that men go to Church 
in. 27.. Song,* 'There's nae luck about the house* \\\iG\t 
..Jock hU ’Sunday coat. 2779 Mirror No. 25 r 7 One of the 
best-looking plow-boys had a yellow cape clapped to his 
Sunday’s coat to make him pass tor a servant in livery. s8i8 
Scott Hri. Midi, xlli, His best light-blue Sunday’s coat, 
with broad metal-buttons. 2250-2259 in Cest. Abb. S. 
Albani (Rolls) L 99 Coepit Acre prae gaudio; ita dicens,— 

' Lmtare mecum,* ait sermone vulgari,— ‘Myn gode ’Sonen- 
dayes dojhter.' 2670 Eachard Clerry 210 There is 
great danger, not only of losing his’sundfiy-dinner, but [etc.]. 
28x9 Keats Otho 11. i, Serv'd with harsh food, with scum 
for *Sunday-drink, 28x7 LadyMorcan Prance ui. (x8i8) 
I, 303 "Sunday evening assemblies. 28*5 T. Hook Sayings 
Ser. ir. Passion + Princ, xiv. 111. 33B A "Sunday excursion 
to Riclimond in a steam-boat. 2756 Mrs. Calderwood In 
CoUness Collect. (MnitL Cl.) 247 You would take them for 
so m.inysecedcrs, they put on such a "Sunday face, and walk 
as if they would not look up. 285* E. W, Besson in Life 
(2699) I. iii. 120, I have all the while 1 am there a perfect 
^Sunday.feel. 2822 Galt Provost xxxii, The town-ofllcers 
in their "Sunday garbs. 2679 Coles Eug,*Lai, Diet, (cd. 2) 
s. V., A "Sundays Garment, VesUsfesia. 1846 Keble Lyra 
Intioc. XV. Fine Clothesv, The Sundixygarment glittering gay- 
2840 P. Parley's Ann. 1. 270 A bana-box containing Miss 
IMainwaring’s "Sunday-going bonnet. 2430 in Halllwell 
Rara MaUiem. (1841) 92 pen schal E be jour "sonday letter 
to pc jerus ynde. 1698 Phil, 'Trans, XX. 187 B, the Sunday 
Letter for this Year. 2834 Tracis/or Times No. 22. $ The 
morning is so lovely, so "Sunday-like. 2840 Florist's frtd. 
(2846) 1. 99 This was perhaps no great loss to the majority 
of the "Sunday loungers. 2785 Grosf. Diet. Vulgar T., 
^Sunday ttian, one who goes abroad on that day only, for 
fear of arrests. 2829 F.hlAcDoKocn Hermit in Loud. (iSzcO 
IV, 120 These hebdomadal loungers are what are called 
Sunday men. 2786 Burns Holy Fair i^ Upon a simmer 
"Sunday morn. 2629 Wadsworth Pilgr. ill 18 On_*Sunday 
morning at six of the clocke they bye to their studies. 2841 
A. Dallas Past. Superintendence iii. i. 431 I’he Sund^ 
morning congregation consisting of about three hundr^ 
persons. 2822 Acc, Peculations in Coal Trade x8 The 
daily or "Sunday newspapers, 2788 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Bro. Peter to Bro. 'Tom x, Who. .Made up a concert every 
"Sunday night. 2598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. Byes he rost for 
"sunday-noone. 28x2 Byron Let. to Ld, Holland 24 Oct., 

1 have seen no paper but Perry's, and two "Sunday ones. 
2848 Thackeray Van. Fair hv, He would by no means 
permit the introduction of Sunday papers into his household. 
2874 Green Short Hist, viil § 4- 495 The Parliament.. had 
forbidden "Sunday pastimes by statute. 2645 Pagitt 
Heresiogr, (1662) 289 'I’lie keeping of "Sunday-sabbath as 
strictly as the Jews. 2756 F. Horie ExPer. Bleaching 238 
A particular kind. .only made on Sunday; and therefore 
called "Sunday-salt, or great salt, from the laTgenei>s of Us 
grains. 2808 Holland l^iew Agric, Chesh. i. 55 The large 
grained flaky salt, .made by slackening the fires betwixt 
Saturday and Monday, and allowing the crj'stallization to 
proceed more slowly on the intermediate day.. has got the 
name of Sunday salt. 2786 Burns Holy Fair vi, I'Jl get 
ray "Sunday's sark on. 2822 Clare VUl. Minstr. I. 175 A 
"Sunday scene looks brighter to the eye. 2850 Clol'CH 
Dipsychus 11. vi. 69 Good books, good friends.. That lent 


SUNDAY, 


rough life sweet *Sunday.secming rests. 1738 •Sunday’s 
suit [see SuiTJ^. 10 bj, iB83 Rider Haggard CoLQuariich 
XXXI V, Arrayed in his pepper-and-salt Sunday suit. 1574-5 
G. Harvey Sioy}> ef Meixy Harvey Wks. (Grosart) Ilf. 75 
A •Sundaie supper at Mr. S. 1856 Brit, Atm, <5- Cow/. 228 
[July. 2 *855] Lord Gros%’enor. .withdraws his •Sunday- 
Trading Bill in the House of Commons. 1883 Miss Brough- 
ton Belituia III. 122 The *Sunday trains arc 50 awkward 
that I cannot get on Till late in the afternoon. 018x5 Jane 
Austen Persuas. x\di, She saw.. that *Sunda3’.iravelling 
had been a common thing. 

Hence (chiefly colloq.) Sunday v. iair. (Z/.*?.), 
to spend Sunday; Sundayed (sn-ndc’d, -did), 
Sn-ndayfied adjs, [cf. Frenchified, etc.], appro- 
priate to Sunday, in Sunday clothes ; Su'ndayisli 
<r., somewhat like, or like that of, Sunday ; Su'n- 
diyism, practice or conduct characteristic of the 
observance of Sunday; •{•Stt'ndayly adv.^ every 
Sunday. 

1884 LUlwn (Dakota) differ 13 ^lar.. H. R. Turner 
•Sundayedin Fargo. 1884 My Ducats^- 
xxiv. 53 Dick had assumed a tight-fitting suit of glossy 
black, which gave him the aspect of a •Sunday’d butcher. 
1899 C. G. Harper Exeter Road 123 A village. .ofa *Sun- 
dayfied stillness, 1797 R. Gurney in A. J. C. Hare Gurneys 
of Earlkatn {1895) 1, 70 [The day) was flat, stupid, unim- 
proring, and ‘Sundayish. 1911 w, W. Jacobs Ship's Com- 
pany I iMr, Jobson awoke with a Sundai’ish feeling, probahlj’ 
due to the fact that it was Bank Holida3’. 1850 T. M^Crik 
Mem, Sir H, A^nevo Lx. 239 Their own genial and jauntj’ 
•Sundayism. 1479:^81 Rec. Si. Mary at Hill no Item, 
paj’d *sondayIy to lij poore almj^smen to pra3*,..&c. 

SU'llday-School, A school in which instruc- 
tion is given on Sunday : esp, such a school for 
children held in connexion "wiih a parish or a con- 
gregation ; such schools are now intended only for 
religious instruction, but originally instruction in 
secular subjects was also given. 

Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, was the originator in Eng- 
land of the Sunday-school as an adjunct of a church congre- 
gation. 

1783 Gloucester yrnl, 3 Nov., Some of the clergy, ..bent 
upon attempting a reform among the children of the lower 
class, are establishing Sunday schools, for rendering the 
Lord’s day subservient to the ends of instruction, which 
has hitherto been prostituted to bad purposes. 1783 R. 
Raikes Lei, 25 Nov. in Genii, Mag’. (17S4) LIV. i. 411/2 
The success. .has Induced one or two of mj^ friends to. .set 
up Sunday schools in other parts of the city, and now a 
whole parish has taken up the object. 1784 Wesuey fPis, 
(tSjs) iV. 284 Before Service I stepped into the Sunday- 
school which contains two hundred and forty children, taught 
Sunday by several masters, r 791 J. Learmont Poems 
S3 Tis nae i’ power o* Sundaj* Schools, .To fleg Vice out o* ^ 
her Strang holes. 1820 Gentl, Mag, XC. T. 430/2 Sunday 
Schools, instruments of disaffection, 1848 Thackeray Van, \ 
^VxrVlt, 1 would rather be a parson's wnfe, and teach a Sunday ' 
School than this, 1885 \y, H. White M, Rutherfords ' 
Deliv, iii, He taught in the Sunday-school, and aftcrvi*ards, | 
as he got older, he ^vas encouraged to open bis lips at a | 
prayer-meeting. 

atirib. 1836 PariingiotPs Brit. Cycl, Z.tV.,etc., HI, 85s A 
Sunday school society was formed in 1785. . , In 2803, the first 
Sunday school union was formed in London, 2841 Penny 
Cycl. XXI. 44/x Sunday-school teachers as a class possess 
many excellent points of character, xpox W, R, H. Trow- 
bridge Lett, her Mother to Eliz, xx. 96 There was a Sun- 
daj'-school feast at Braxome. 

Hence Su’jiday-schooJliJiff rarct Sunday-school 
teaching. 

2847 Helps Friends in C. i. riii. 158 In such a thing as 
this Sundayschooling,..n Judicious man. .would endeavour 
to connect it with something interesting. 

Sunde, obs. form of Sound. 

Sunder (sumdoi), a. and adv. Forms : see 
below, [(i) Tbe adj. use in A. i is restricted to 
MEl. compounds formed on the model of OE. com- 
poundsin stit:dor-i^=i OS. stmdar-^ OHG. snntar-, 
sunderP)i as simdorHkt special right, suttdorsprse 
private speech ; the use in A. 2 is prob. developed 
from the predicative use of nr/wVradv. *= asunder: 
see C. (2) Under B. are grouped the phrases 
derived from ME. advb. phr. o[ii) 5 tinder, c^i)sitn- 
dre, OE. ojtstntdran {-urn) Asunder, q.v., by 
substitution of prep, in for on, 0, a ; cf. OS. an 
sundran and ON. i sxindr^ OHG., MHG. in 
sunder, (3) The advb. use in C. arose prob. in an 
aphetic form of Asunder, but form and meaning 
correspond to OE. sttndor adv., separately, apart 
WFris. sender^ stnuler, NFris. sanner prep., 
without, OS. sundar adv., MLG. sunder adv., 
prep., conj., MDu., Du. zonder prep., OHG. sun- 
far, -ur, -ir, MHG. sunder, soudero^di., adv., prep., 
conj. (= but), G. sondervL^], and adv. (arch.), ON. 
sundr adv. (Da. s&ndef), Goth. sundr$ adv.] 

A. adJ. (Also 3 Or/ziw sunnderr, 4 iV.syudir, 

5 sender, -ir.) 

f 1 . In compounds formed after OE. compounds 
of suttdor- = separate, peculiar, private, as sundor- 
erff/t special power, sstndorsprsec private conversa- 
tion: sunderred, private advice; stmderrune, 
private conversation or counsel ; also sonder-ble 
n,, varicoloured, in quot. subst. 06 s, 

c 1200 7 rin. Cell. Hem. 20 A1 swo cume3 be deuel In lobe 
m.Tnne^ herte ban be wile bealde sundemme wiS him. 
c 2*20 Ormin 1^78 He ne durrste nohht p.wt aniT mann iit 
wisste, pait he wpb Crist i sunndermin Himtn aw ihhc haffde 
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SUNDER. 


&4“n ® bl ft" ! ^ To sandrtn ond mongen 

sunder bleCAnd h' "??: ««« A/. 046.6 fan com m! cosin Int 

31-42]. Itid, 38o3Do33isrolcmi8eastund for-dred, I>o2 he 
ben get in sunder «d. 


cast 

1 2. Separate ; various, sundry. Ois. 

13.. Curjor M, 8038 (Gott ) pair stou3*n was on pat stod 
palm vnder, Bot pair croppis ware all sunder tCii«. in 
sunder]. 1375 Barbour ^ rnerv. 506 Bot I herd simdir men 
olt say Forsuth that his ane e ves out. a 1300 iVycU/s 
BUlc, Judg. xxi. 21 Whan 30 seen the doujlru of Sylo 
goth out sodeynly out of the vines, and takith hem, eche 
sondry [MS. C. sunder] nyues. C1435 I’ot. Poems (Rolls) 
II. 15. Ires, le\-ys, and herbis grene, Wyth many sender 
colowris. 

B. In sunder. (Also 4-6 in Bonder, sondre, 
3-4 in-synder, 3 in sundre, 4 in aundere, 
sondire, aondyr(e, 4-5 esondre, 5 in sondir, 
aondere, auudur, enaundre, yaondur, 6 in- 
aiindre, -der, in soonder ; Sc. 4 in-awndir, 5-6 
in aoliunder, 6 in achnndyr, -ir, achounder, 
aoundar, aownder, -ir, into aondir.) = Asdk- 
DER adv. Now poet, or rhet. 

1 . Apart or separate from another or from one 
another. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8038 pair stouen was an pat stod pam 
vnder, Bot hair croppes war all in sunder. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdon (Rolls) 1. 73 Jif Parad>’s weresohije, and departed 
in sender from cuery ©ber lond and erbe. /ZX400 Minor 
Poems fr, Vernon AfS. 716/31 Wbyl Schip and Ro^r to- 
geder was knit, pei dreddc nouber tempest, druy^e nor wete: 
Nou be bci bob© ln-s>*nder flit. x47©-85 Malory Arthur 
Ilf. xiv. ti6 They departed in sonder. 15x3 Douglas dErxis 
XI. xviL 87 And na lang space thar ostis war in sowndlr. 
1^3 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 227 Sor>* I am that the 
Kingis Highnes and your Grace be nowe so fer in sondre. 
XSS* Records Paikw. Knoval.s. Defin., That.. the whole 
figures may the better bee fudged, and distmcie in sonder. 
2570-6 Lamsarde Peramh, Kent (X826) 255 Such as differeth 
no more from that which we at this day attribute to our 
Prince, than Principalis Dominus, and Sufrentus Guhema' 
tor^Q varie in sunder. 1607 Bp. Asdrewes gbSerrn. (X629) 
20 So taking our nature, aSj Ht$,and it are growen into one 
person, never to be., taken in sunder any more. 2662 Boyle 
Examen (1662) 91 Ibese Scales..if..thej- are pluckt in 
sunder, ..make a noise equal to the report of a Musquet. 
27^-72 H. Brooke Foolef Qual. (2809) IV. 33 Let us be 
united, past the power of parents, rivals, potentates of the 
world, to tear us in sunder. 

2 . Of a single object (or of obj'ects singly con- 
sidered) : Into separate parts or pieces, lit, and fig. 
Chiefly with vbs. like break, cleave, cut, iear,^ 1 

a 2300 Cursor M, 260x2 Als bof his hert him brest in sun- i 
der. a 2375 Lay Folks Mass Bk, App. iv. 350 Wib his teth j 
a-non He logged, bat al in synder gon lascb. 2375 Barboue 
Bruce xvn, 698 The mast summer. .In-svimdir wnlh that 
dusche hebrak. c 2400 Desir, 7V<y»sS29 He.. hurt hym full 
sore; The gret >*ayne of bis gorge gird vne ysondur. cx^o 
Gesta Rom.XA. 253 (HarL MS.) He kutte ensundre alle nis 
clothis. c 2470 Hesrvson Mor, Fab. viit. (Lx>« fp Meuse) 
XXXV, Thay. .schuir the raipis of the net in sebunder. 2508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 350, I gert the ren^eis rak, et 
rifinto sondir {v.r. schundyr], 253(5 Coverdale Ps, cvi[i]. 14 
He , .brake their bondes in sonder. 259S Hakluyt V ey, I. 54 
Some ofiheseTabemaclcsmayquickcly betaken asunder and 
sec together againc,. .Other some cannot be taken in-cunder. 
x666 Bunyan Grace Ab. § 164, 1 W”as..as if my breast bone 
would have split in sunder. 1709 Hearke Collect. 27 Aug. 
(0.H,S.)II.236 He was. .cut in sunder by bis Father. 28*0 
Shelley Otte Lib. xiii, Vesuvius wakens Aetna, and the 
cold Snow-crags bj’ its reply are cloven in sunder, 2855 
Kingsley Heroes, Theseus ii. 210 Their bodies are tom in 
sunder. 2907 Vemey Mem. I. 222 Hcr^husband,.tom in 
sunder by political and religious sj-mpathics. 
f 3. From {JrcC) sunder, in sense i. Ohs. 
c X37S Cursor M. 14687 (Fmrf.) Fra sundre maj’ we neuer 
twin. 1558 Phaer jEneid iii. G iv b, These places two 
sometime,.. From sonder feL 

f C, adv. Apart, asunder. Obs. rare, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 203B5 Yee bat sa u-ide war sunder spred. 
CZ400 Maunoev- (Roxb.) Pref. 2 A flokk of schepe b^t has 
na schepehird, b« whilk departes sunder. 02400 Destr. 
TVry 1x062 The prese of the pepull partid horn sonder. 2539 
Tonstall Serin. Palm Sund. (1323) 90 I'eare sunder jxiur 
hartes, and not your clothes; 

Sunder (st^*nd9i), t'. Now/<?r/. or r/trA Forms: 

I sundrian, syndrian, Pverthumb. suindria, 3 
snndren, -in, 3-5 sundre, 4 norik. sundir, 
4-5 sondre, 4-6 sonder, 5 sondir(e, sundur, 
-yre, sounder, -Sr.swndre, 6 soonder, (scinder), 

Sc, sindre, sindir, synder, 6-9 -Sir. sinder, 4- 
sunder. flate OE. sytidrian, sundrian, for earlier 
dsyndrian, dsundrian (see Asunder v.),^e-, on-, tS- 
sundrian == WFris. sonderje, \Sj. 5 undem, OHG. 
sunticC)r 6 n, sund{e)r$n, (MHG. sunferat, sun- 
dem, G. sondeni), ON. sundra ; f. prec. 

The rare xfiih c. form seinder, if not a misprint, is prob, 
due to assomation with L. scindere to clea%*tl 
L Irons. To dissolve connexion between two or 
more persons or things ; to separate or part one 
from another. + Also, to set (a person) apart from 
a state of life ; to remove (something) from a person. 

C950 Ltndisf. Gosp. Alatt. xtr. 6 Qttedergo deuseemunxit, 
homo non sefarei, jKct forSon god ge-gcadrade nionn ne.. 
suindri.T. a 1050 Liber Scintill.\. (iSSo) 5 Eorbeu-a Lingny^ 
na syndraS ba b© lufu seb©od. a sekj Chart^ofEad. 
zveard in Kemble Cod. DifL IV. 209 gif *a« man ^hit 
au-unisc mid lEfncmsebiog©— trihegesj^drra fram l^^e 
and fram eallen his halj^an. c xaoo Trin. Coll. 
licame senegeS, and sundreS hire {sc. the soul] f^* nntwis- 
nesse- azzs^Arxr. R, 426 Hwon b©^ fur u wel o brune,^ me 
wule b©r hit go ut, me sundrc3b©brondes. v 


. ^ 3 ^ Cursor M. 34616 pan com mi coiiin szQt 

I iohan,..Mi soru fra me to sunder. ^2325 Mefr, Horn. 48 
; Phansenes,.Thai war sundered of comoun lif. 2338 R. 
Brunne C/:n>«. (x8xo) 170 pei leld fiueten hundred Sarazins, 
bat drenkled were, Fourti & sex wer sundred, & alle bo were 
^ued here. 2375 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg. (1S78) 130/1, 
1 drede me he shel him sle. perfore sondred shel b©? be 
C2470 Henry Wallace iv. 626 Schir Jhon Butler.. Swndn-t 
the Scottis and did thaim mekill payn. 2525 St. Papers 
Hen. VJH, IV. 297 Ye Lordis,, under colour wald begin 
new usis to sjTider me and j'e King mj'son. a 2578 Linde- 
SAV (Pitscqtcie) Citron, Scot, (S.T.S.) I. 235 Ihe king., 
caussit the ludges and men of armes to sinder and red thame 
[jc. TOmbatantsJ 2592 Kyo Sp. Trag, i. ii. 59 Heere falles 
a bodj* scindred [later edd. sundredl from bis bead. 1628 
Ford Lover s Mel. 1. i, Twelue monthes we haue been 
sundred, but henceforth We neuer more will part. 2634 
Heyivood Bancs Witches iv. G iij, The Gentile fashion 
sometimes we observe To sunder bedL 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Ceoig. iv. 133 When both the Chiefs are sund’red from the 
Fight xBxa Cary Dante, Purg, xxxii. 14 That excess of 
sensible, whence late 1 ^ bad perforce been sunder’d. 2818 
Scott HrJ, Midi, xxviil. We that are sindered in sorrow may 
meet again in joy. 2865 Geikie Seen. <5- Geot. Scot. iii. 43 
A mass, once evidently connected with tbe main cliff.. has 
been sundered by the roof of the tunnel falling in. 2885 
Finlaysos Biol. Relig. 86 Atoms maj’ be so sundered, and 
forces so transmuted, that th** human personality, as such, 
may cease to be. 

refl. CJ200 Trill. Coll. Hoin. 209 pe deuel.. sundrede him 
seluen fro gode. a 2300 Cursor M. 22242 Bot all kingrikes 
bat rome was vnder Fra lauerd-bed o rome bam sundre. 
2402 Pol, Poems (Rolls) H. 91 He. .that sundnth him from 
Crist and his chirche.^ 2591 Spenser Vis. Worlds Fan. 64 
A sword-fish small Mm from the rest did sunder, 1605 
Camden Rem., Languages (1623) 22 Holy religious men, 
which had sundred and seuered themselues from other. 
26x2 Brerewood Lang. ^ Relig. xx^'i. (1614) 185 Befote 
the Apostles left SjTia, and sundred themselues to preach 
the Gospell abroad in the W'orld. 

fb. To separate in thought, distinguish. Obs. 

a 1225 Afu^. R. 270 pc 3efeward — pet is w'lties skile— bet 
ouh forto winden hweate, & scheaden b© ©lien & tet chef 
iirom b© clenecomes, b©t is,..sundrengod from vuele. 2357 
Lay Folks Catech (T.) 427 It kennes us to knaw the gode 
fra the yvel, And als-so to sundir the tane fra the tothlr. 
2550 CovxRDALE Spir. Perle viu 65 To sonder and to know 
tbe one from the other, the faytbfull from the TTifaythfull. 

fc. To dissolve, put an end to (a state or con- 
dition). Obs, 

<1x300 Cursor M. 26054 Reuth..sundrcs fefauschipe pat 
was Bituix pe saul and sathanas. 2338 K. Brukse Chreu. 
(18x0)28 Whan dedehislyfe hundred, b©fMk forbimwTis wa 
2548 Geste Agst, Priv. Pfasse Ayj, Thee Pryuee Masse., 
sonderetb and diuorseth the marriage betwene cbrlst & vs, 

2 . To divide into two or more parts; to split,, 
break up, cleave. 

a 1225 After, R, 4x2 Nu Is peos last© dole.. to-deled and 
i-sundred o lutle seoue stucchenes. e 2330 R. Brunse Chron, 
Wace (Rolls) 23x54 pey dide sondre per route. 2340 Haai- 
POLE Pr, Cense, 4789 Ilka sian, on divers w>se, Sal sonder 
other in thre pari>*se. exiooDesir, Tr<»^7276He..Swynget 
outasword,..Sundret thesercleof hissurehelme. 0x400-50 
Wars Alex. 4268 Ne nauthire sondire we pe soile ne na 
sede sawis. 2570-6 Lambarde Peramh. AVnf (1826) 334 The 
whole Realme was sundred into particular kingdomes. 26x4 
Raleigh Hist. World in, vL 5 2 Xerxes most barbarously 
caused the 3*oung man., to be sundered into two parts. 2887 
Morris Odyss, iii. 449 The beast's neck-tendons he sundered 
with the blade. 

3 . To keep apart, separate by an intervening 
space or barrier, from something, rare. (Chiefly 
pass.) 

2606 Shaks. tv. d- Cr. V, x. 27 No space of Earth shall 
sunder our two hates. x6xx Cobvat Crudities 54 Which 
Alpes are sundred by the space of many miles the one from 
the other. 2876 J. Parker Farad. 1. viu 106 Can any IW’o 
spheres be much more widely sundered than those of the 
preacher of the gospel and the artificer in iron and brass? 
2887 Morris Odyss. i. 58 The long-wrought pillars that 
sunder the heavens from the earthly land. 

4 inlr. To become separated or se\’ercd from 
something ; esp. of a number of persons, to part. 

c 2220 Bestiary 703 Wo so seit he [sc. turtle-doves] sundren 
ovt, i seie Sat he lejeS. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 2794 Swa pat 
nan ne mei sundim from oSerc. a 1300 Cursor PI. 23952 
Fra him sal i sundre neuer. C1330 R- Brunne Citron. Wace 
(Holls) 4454 Of alle p© fightcrs..>erwasmanyon doun le>-d, 
wel mo scbolde 5it )at n)ght, Had >©>* nought sondred 
for faute of lyght ?fiX4oo Plcrte Arik. 7 Whene cure 
saules schalle parte and sundjTC ffra the body. 2570 Sattr. 
Poems Reform, xviiu 99 Sinder not now that ar asscmblit 
Cogidder, Quhill ane be chosin tbe commoun » ciJl to nuance. 
a 1650 Caldeewood Hist. Kirk (1843) 1 1. 234 They sindered, 
and were not so familiar after. 272$ Ramsay Gentle Shefn. 

IV. ii, Pate must from his Pegg>’ sunder. 1827 Hopn Hero 
4- Leander x\i, So brave Lender sunders from his bnde. 

2867 G. Macdonald Poems siS Its branches sunder not in 
any wind. 

•pb. To part TwV//. Sc. Obs. 
a 2575 Dium. Oceurr. (Bannatj-ne Cl.) 333 He rather 
byd the ivill of God nor sinder with the same ^tclL i7« 
livMSAY Three Bonnets l 60 Ye shall bear.. How Joukum 
sinder'd wi’ his bonnet. 

5 . To be tom, break, or split in pjcces. 

[2390 Gower Conf. 1. 3*= Th© f^O* wclkne 
As tbogh the world scholde al W sondre.] 

Alex. |c»3 Alexander.. r^-dis To b© grete fl<^e^ O^ton 
& it on a dace fs’ndh. Or be was smt to be side, ut 
sondird he qwcr>'ni 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen, I /, Luen 

as a splitted Darke, so sundtf we. 16x4 
World IV. iL f 4 He commanded that this poore Gr«ian 

should bee presently slainc : who 

in the Tormentors band, lelc.1. 2839 26 L«t 

them crack, split and sunder of ihemselv^ xKx R^r^i 
White Ship 251 The \MiIte Ship sundered on the cid- rntn . 
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SUNDBIES. 


'Hence Su*iiderable a,, that may be sundered, 
separable; Sn'nderer, one who sunders or severs. 

1885 J. E. Harrison Siu(f. GA, Art v, 227 In Plato’s ideal 
philosophy, truth, beauty, and goodness are scarcely sunder* 
able. x888 Meredith A Reading 0/ Earth Poems 1898 II. 
144 We may cry to the Sunderer, spare That dearest I 

Sunderance (sr?*nd3rans). rare, Alsosson- 
dyrana ; . . 5 V. sindiance. [f. Sunder v, + -anoe.] 
Severance^ separation. 

x4as hbsYN Fire of Lave ii. ix. 91 God forbede hat bodily 
sondyrans make partynge of sawlis.^ X884 American VIII. ’ 
343 Any sunderanceof sympathy with the Mother Country. 
1885 J. VAY-aLucko/Darrellsl.x.^j Lest. .your affections 
should become entangled where of necessity they could not ‘ 
b^enpanently placed, and cause you pain in the sunderance. 

Sundered (sy'ndsjd),^/. a, [f. Sunders^. + 
-ED I.] Set or kept apart ; separated, separate. 
Also, divided into parts, severed, scattered, 

CX325 Metr^ Horn, 48 Pharisenes, That sundered men on 
Englys menes. 1594 Skaks. Rich, III, v. iii. 100 Ample 
enterchange of sweet Discourse, Which so long sundred 
Friends should dwell vpon. X678 Dryden All for Love iv. 
i, Set all the Earth, And all the Seas, betwixt your sunder’d 
Loves, 1^96 Coleridge Destiny of Nations 473 The white 
bear, drifting on a field of ice, Howls to her sundered cubs. 
X87X Rossetti Poems, Danteat Verona xix, When the dust 
Cleared from the sundered press of Knights Ere yet again 
it swoops and smites. 1876 Tennyson Harold iii. 1, He., 
brought the sunder’d tree again, and set it Straight on the 
trunk. 

Sundering^ (s»*ndsrig), vhl, sb, [f. Sunder 
+ -ing1.] The action of the verb Sunder; part- 
ing, separation. 

CXZ50 Gen. ff Ex, 458 Of merke, and kinde, and belde, & 
hie, sundring and samening ta^tc he. 1401 Pol, Poems 
(Rolls) 11, 91 Heresie..in cure langage meneth sunderyng 
and partyng. 1435 Misyn Fire of Lervt ii. ix. gi pe knot 
vnlousyd of drawynge frenschi*p sal comforth neuynes of 
bodily sondyrynge. XS30 Palsgr. 272/2 Sondrlngofathyng, 
rentotion. xsS*^ Hist, James VI (1804) 126 That was the 
caus of thair suddaine sindering. X674 H. Fairfax Bulk ff 
Setv, 09 That would partake of sundering, if it were not the 
least that can be. X838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxv. (1866) 
11.22 Under Division. .we understand in general the sun- 
dering of a whole into its parts. 1863 W. Phillips S^, vi. 121 
The sundering of the Methodist and Baptist denominations. 
286$ GniKiEA'ceH. ^ Geol, Scot. vL xai The profound con* 
cavity of these valleys cannot.. arise from the sundering of 
the sides of a fissure. 

So Su’ndering'///. a., that sunders. 

X870 Morris Earthly Par, 11 . nr, 332 A new’ lonely pain, 
Like sundering death, smote on her. 1876 Mrs. Whitney 
Sights ^ Insights xxx, 292 Myriad sparkles of ever sunder* • 
ing atoms. 1883 E. Arnold Seer. Death 23 Wide asunder { 
stand Wisdom and ignorance, in sundering tvays They lead < 
mankind 1 

t Snuderlepes, adv. (a.) Obs. Forms: a, 
1-3 svinderlipes (i -as), (2 stmderlipe), 3 sun- 
derlepes, 3 - 4 aunderlupe 3 , 4 sunderleps, son- 
derlypes, sondrilepes ; 1 sindorlipes, sen- 

derlipes, 3 synderlepes. [OE. sunder-, synder- 
Hpts, !. sundor (see Sdkbeb a.) + -hliep- (as in 
ONtEPr) + gen. Cf. Sebelepes. An OE. 
derllpe adj. occurs in glosses.] 

1 . Separately, apart from the rest, severally. 

C102O Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 47 Psalnii ires singilla- 

iintf hreo sealmas sindorlipes. a woo Aldhelm Gloss, i. 206 
(Napier) 7/1 Seguesiratim, i. diuise, /. seorsnm^ sunderlipes. 
Ibid, 1. 1362, 37/1 SePeratim, i. singulariter, S5mdcrlipes. 
C117S Lamb. Horn, xi Nu weren pas breo laje 5e*writen 
innel>ao5re table breode sunderlipes. cxzoo 'Prin. Coll, 
Horn, 5 He <mraeti to elch man sunderlupes. a xztsAncr. R. 
Pref. p. xxiii, pis destinciun aren chapitres fiue..& spekeS 
of euch h wet sunder lepes o rawe. c 1330 R. Bronne Chron. 
IVace (Rolls) 3879 pus sonderlypes [i/.r. sunder leps] he dide 
pern swere, Tyl Argayl schulde pey faip here. 13., E. E. 
Allit. P. C. 12 A^t happes he hem hy5t & vche on a mede, 
Sunderlupes for hit dissert vpon a ser 'wyse. 

2. Especially, particularly. 

ciyiS Lamb, Horn. 137 A1 Se almisse pe mon de^ sunder- 
lipe tor to quemen we drihten, alle pco cwenche? sunnen. 

0 X200 Trm. Coll. Ham. z^ Ac sundcrlepcs he is here fader 
mid wi^e, pe on rihte bUeue and on soSe luue understant 
his holie fies and his holie blod. 

3 . predicatively as adj. Separate, distinct. 

*393 Langl. P.Pl, C, XIX 193 Sipthen the! ben surlepes 
\V.r, sondrilipes),..thei ban sondry names, 
f Su'Zlderling, adv. Obs, rare^K [Alteration 
of Sonderly adv. by substitution of suffix -LING 2. 
But cf. LG. snnderlinc, •■linge{iil\ Severally. 

CX320 Cast, Love 290 Fouredouhtren hedde pe kyng, And 
to vcbone sunderlyng He 3afa dole of his fulnesse. 

t Su'nderly, a, Obs. Forms : i stmdorlic, 
synderlic, 2-3 sunderlich, 4 sunderly, 5 son- 
derly, sondrely. [OE. sttndorlic (also syitderlic^, 

{, sundor*. see Sunder a. •^•lic -ly 1. Cf. (M)LG. 
snnderlik, OViCy.suntarlth (MHG.,G. sonderlicii), 
ON. simdrligr. Cf. Sundrily a.] 

1 . Peculiar, special, private. 

c888 yELFRED Boeth. xxxiil § 5 Seo S«sc«adwisnes..is 
synderlic craft pscrc saule. C897 — Gregory's Past. C. Iii. 
409 Dasm is sundorlicsangtosin^^nne. ewg^Lamb. Horn. 
91 Ne heore nan nefden sunderlich ehte. 

2 . Separate, several ; distinct, diverse, different 

n 1223 A ner. R, 14 Euerlch dole wiSute raoncglunge spekeS 

al hi himsulf of sunderliche jnneges. a 1400 Gloss, in Reh 
Ant. 1. g Singulus, i. wins perse, sunderly. c 2425 Found. 
St. Barikolomevis IE.E.T.S.) 16 Three men. .sonderly went 
to sonderly Bishops of the See of Rome. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. 11. be. £8 The tneruayllous trees tbatgrowein ynde.. 
ben many dyuerse and here sondrely fruyt. 


+ Sunderly, adv, Obs. Forms : i suundor-, 
Bundurlice, synderlice, 2-3 - simderlicho, {4 
sinderliche, sundirly, 5 sondir-, s'pndre-, 6 
sender-, soondre-, aundur-, sundrely), 5-8 
sunderly. [OE. sundorlke and synderlice : see 
Sunder a, and -ly^. Cf. NFris. sanner/i^' 
pecially, MLG. sunder/i^en, Hikes^ OHG. suniar^ 
lihhOt stinierlkho (MHG. sttnler-^ sunderlicke{tt), 
G. sunderlich'), Cf. Sundrily advi\ 

1 . Separately, apart ; individually; singly. 

c888 ^LFREO Boeth. xlt. § ^ He Line onsit purh pa eagan 
synderlice, ..purh 7;esceadwisncsse synderlice [etc.}, 
Lindisf, Gasp. Mark vu. 33 Seorsuntf sundurlice. Ibid, xiii. 

3 .suundorlice. cxooo .<Elfric Saints' Lives 

xxiii. 625 pa hine synderlice sole man beheold. cixy^ Lamb. 
Hom.ji per weren in pero^res tables sunderliche .tiuibodc. 
a X22< A ner, /k . 90 Nu ich habbe sunderliche ispeken of peos 
preo fimes— of eien, & of mu^c, & of enren. c X320 Cast. Love 
1508 pau3 vche nome of pise pre Be sinderliche seyd, 1490 in 
Amolde Chron. (i8ri) iix In wytnesse wherof the partyes 
aforsayde to this endenturs, sunderly hath sett thcr scales. 
1528 IA.01RV: Dyaloge in. Wks. 355/2, 1..haue also dyuersand 
manye times sunderlye talked with almost all such. 1542-3 
Aet34 4 35 Hen. V/If, c. 17 § 3 C)ur..Soveraigne Ixirde.. 
hathe soondrelyeandscverallye giuen and graunted unto the 
saide Blsshopps, divers and soondrye Manoures. a 163X Sir 
R. Cotton Abridgm.Rec, (1657) 362 The King,.de* 

dared, that they [sc. the Commons] were sunderly bound to 
him. ^ 1633 Swan Spec. Mundi vii. § 3 (1643) 347 Seeing they 
be bid downc severally, it is lit they be explained sunderly. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv, 108 Every whole being 
greater than its parts, taken sunderly. 

2 . Singularly, specially, rare, 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxiv. (1899) 480/1 On pysse 
abbudissan mynstre wscs sum broSor synderlice mid god* 
cundre syfe^emmred. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.j 
70 My wyf his sondrely wyse. 

S, Diversely, differently, variously, rare, 

<2x513 Fabyan Chron. vii. (t8ii) 640 Of this Charlys sun* 
drye wrjters sunderly wryte. 

4. Dispersedly, widely, rare, 

1541 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 661 Commen brutes and 
rumours, which be sunderly spred here. 2570 Foxe A. tf HI. 
(cd. 2) 364 b/i That good thing which by y« almighty God 
is sonderly dispensed to diuers. 

Sandermeut (so-ndaiment). rare. [f. SONDEU 
V. + -JIEK’T.] Separation. 

x8x8 Mme. D'Ahhlav Diary 17 Nov., I saw him ill,.. I felt 
myself well ; it was therefore apparent who must be the 
survivor in case of sundermenL 2895 IVes/m, Gaz, 17 June 
2/3 On both sides of him were other canine brothers and 
sisters condemned.. to a similar sunderment from home, 
t Sanderness. Obs. rare. In 4 sondernesse, 

5 syudemes. [f. Sonbeu a. + -BESS.] Diversity, 
variety. (Cf. Sundrikess.) 

<txAoo Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxlv. 339 Heil pal 
stondest..On ribtbalfof vr lord; Whom sondernesse vm* 
bigop Of vertuwes in a*Cord. <2x450 Rails Ravingu siS 
Gif pow this sex ponlts sets pow may And sindry qualiteis. . 
Quha takiskep to thissynderoc.s Itisa wertewmaist of price. 

t Suivdexwise, adv. Obs. rare. In 5 Bondir- 
wise, 6 sondre wyse. [f. SuKDEn a. + -wise.] 
Asunder ; separately. (Cf. sundri-wise s.v. SuhdkV 

6 c.) 

? a 1400 Morte A rik, 3529 He , . Dubbede of pe Danmarkes, 
dukes and erlles, Dlsseueride pern sondirwise, and cites 
dystroyedc. a 2536 Songs, Carols etc. (E.E.T.S.) 98 Ac- 1 
comple my soroiv fyrst & my distres Sondre wyse. 

Sundew (sn-ndirr). Forms : see Sun sb. and 
Dew sb. [ad. early mod.Du. son-, sumlauw, - G. 
sonnentau, transl. of L. ros sdlis (see Ros SOLIS), 

It ha>? been suggested that OE. sundcaw (glossing ‘ ros- 
marina *) is for *sunddeaw, i.c. * sea-dew *, a literal render- 
ing of L, rdsmartnus,\ 

Any plant of the gtnxis DroserOf which comprises 
small herbs growing in bogs, with leaves covered 
with glandular hairs secreting viscid drops which 
glitter in the sun like dew ; esp. V, rotundifolia 
(round-leaved or common sundew), 

2578 Lytb Dodoens iii. Ixxi. 413 Although that the Sonne 
do shine hoate. .thereon, yet you shall Andeit alwayes moyst 
, . and for that cau.se it was cafled Ros Solis in Latine, whiche 
is to say in EngUshe The dewe of the Sonne, or Sonnedewe. 
*597 Gerabde Herbal iii. civ. 2366 It is called in Engli-sh 
Sunne deaw, Ros Solis, Youth woort: in the North parts 
Red rot, bicause it rotteth shcepe, and in Yorkesbirc hfoore 
grasse, 2698 Phil. Trans. XX. 328 Hairs like those on the 
Lcav« of Sundew, 2757 A. Cooper Distiller lU. 1. (X7fo) 
2*5 The Ros-Solis or Sundew, from whence this Cordial 
water has its name. 2840 Hodgson Hist. Northumb, 111. 

11, 360/2 Drosera aitglica. Greater Sundew. 2870 Ki.scsLnv 
At^ Last XII, The long-leaved Sundew, with its clammy- 
haired paws full ofdead flies. <2x887 R. Jefferies 
Hedgerow (1889) 275 The‘sog’, or peaty place where the 
spring rises, and where the sundew grows. 

attrib. 1837 Partington's Brit, Cycl. Nat. Hist. IL 330/1 
Droseracez, the Sundew family. 1887 Bentley Man. Bot. 
(ed. 5) 550 The Sundew Order. 

Su*n-di*al. [f. Sun sb. + Dial A con- 
trivance for showing the time of day by means of . 
a shadow cast by the sun upon a surface marked 
tvith a diagram indicating the hours. (Earlier 
called simply dial.) 

Usually a Axed structure of stone, metal, or other hard 
substance ; sometimes a portable object, as a card, requiring 
adjustment by means of a compass or otherwLse. 

1599 Minsheu, Relax del sol, a sunne diaJL CX629 in 
Maitl. Club Misc. IIL 375 Ane Sone dyall and ane piller 
to set it on. 2665 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv, xv. (1848) 254 The 
Boat-man took out of his Pocket a little Sun-Dyal, furnished 


with an excited Needle to direct how to Set it. 2727 Pops 
ThouHits Var. Subj, Swift’s Wks. 2751 IV. 202 Like a 
Sun-dial on the front of a house, to inform the Neighbours 
and Passengers, but not the Owner within. 2764 J. Fergu* 
SON Led. 222 How to make sun-dials by the assistance of a 
good globe, 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. Intr^. 
(1889) 2 The great college sun-dial, over the lodge. 2874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 283 A good terse motto 
’ is a desirable addition to a sun-dial, 

I SU'n-do^. [Of obscure origin.] A mock sun, 
j parhelion ; also, a fragment of a rainbow. 

I ^ 2635 L. Foxe North-West Fox (Hakl.) II. 291 This even* 
‘ ing Sun dog, I hope may bring some change to our good, 
j 26^ S. Sewall Diary 25 Fca (1878) I. 471 Remarkable 
I Sun-dogs and a Rainbow were seen. 2840 F. D, Bennett 
\ Whaling Voy. I, 3 NVe noticed the phenomenon named by 
I nautical men a ‘ wind*gall,’. .or sun-dog. 2896 Kipling 
, Seven Seas, 'Three Sealers 68 And they saw the sun-dogs in 
I the haze and the seal upon the shore. 

Sundown, sun-down (su-ndaun). [Perh. a 
sborlenxng of sun-go-dowit or sun-gate-down (see 
Sun sb. J3).] 

1 1 . The going down of the sun ; the time when 

' the sun goes down; also, the glow of sunset; 
Sunset j, 1 b; the west. Chiefly U.S, and Eng, 
and Colonial dial. \ occas. foet. or r/telorical. 

i6to DHos, Bk. A rchdeaconrtes Essex 4 Colch. 24 Nov. 
If. 174 (AfS.). Aboute two bowers before sunne downe. 2744 
W. Blach Jml. I June in Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. (1877) 

1, 408 Wc staid till near Sun-down at Mr. Strettell’s Villa, 
j 2813 \xiSpirit Publ, Jrnts, XVII. 168 Solid damesof Boston, 
t go to bed at sun-down, And never lose your way, like the 
j loggerheads of London 1 2827 J. F. Cooper Praine ii, Have 
i you been far towards the sun-down, friend? 2850 Tennyson 
I In Mem, xli, Oft when sundown skirts the moor. 2B53 

j Arnold Scholar Gypsy iii, Screen’d is this nook. .And here 
till sun-down, Shepherd, will 1 be. ^ 2858 O, W. Holmes 
j Ant.Brcakf-t, ix. (2891)212 ThePuritan ‘Sabbath’. .began 
j at ‘ sundown * on Saturday evening. 2873M0RLEY Rousseau 
, II. 315 A mournful sombre Agure, looming shadowilvin the 
I dark glow of sundown. 1^6 Baden-Powell Matabele 
Campaign xi, I signed his %varrant, directing that he should 
{ be shot at sundown. 

2 . A hat with a wide brim. U.S, 

\ 2888 Century Mag. Sept. 769/1 Young faces of those days 

' seemed as sweet and winning under wide-brimmed ‘ sun* 
1 downs * or old-time ‘ pokes * as [etc.]. ^ 

. Hence Sn*ndopmer Australian colloq., a tramp 
I who makes a practice of arriving at a station about 
( sundown under the pretence of seeking work, so 
j ns to obtain food and a night’s lodging; hence 
Su’adowning', the practice of a sundowner, 

I 2875 Miss Bird Sandwich Jsl. 216 As I rode up to the 
door, certain obnoxious colonial words, such as ‘sun- 
downers,* and * bummers,’ occurred to me, and I felt myself 
a ‘sundowner ' when the host came out and asked me to 
dismount. 1883 J. Bradshaw New Zealand iv. a6 Another 
class of labourers, .known by the name of, * Sundowners, 
because they never approach a habitable place before sun- 
down, lest they should be requested to take a further stroll. 
2892 E. Kinclakr Australian at H, 233 A certain gang of 
bushrangers.. caused it to be known that tramps and such 
like were under their special protection... The eflect of this 
was to makesundowning an intolerable nuisance within the 
district. 2894 H. NiSbet Bush C$irrs Rom. 26 Never a 
tramp was turned away empty-handed unless he was a well- 
known sundowner, 

II Sandri (sp*ndri). East Indian, Also sun- 
dari, eoondiy, -ce, -ie. [Bengali sundart (f. 
sundar =s Skr. sundara beautiful, handsome).] A 
tree abundant in the Ganges delta, Heriiiera minor, ^ 
yielding a tough and durable timber. Also applied 
to H, littoraliSy the looking-glass tree. Also 
sundra-y sunder-tree (Cent. .Diet.). 

2832 Encycl. Brit, (cd. 7) IV, 242/2 The soondrj*, so much 
esteemed in Hindostan for the toughness and hardness of its 
wood. 28^ Maiden Usef. PI. Australia 555 Heriiiera 
/*7/orafix,,‘Sundri* of India. 2907 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 
252/2 The dyingand stag-headed sundri puts out branches 
covered with fungi. 

Snu-dried (s:?'nidroid), a. [f. Sun sb.+dnedj 
pa. pple. of Dry v.) 

L Dried by exposure to the sun, as clay, bricks, 
or articles of food, etc. 

2600 J. PoRYir. Leo's Afrieavi. 268 Castles., enuironed with 
walles made ofsunnc-dried brickes. 2634 Sir T, Herbert 
Trav, 35 Houses of sun-dried mud. 2742 Boyse Patience. 
1B4 Nor wanted be for fowl or sun-dried fish. 2858 Birch 
Anc. Pottery I. 158 Sun-dried clay was used by the Greeks 
for modelling objects intended for internal decorations.^ 

2 . Dried up or parched by the sun, as vegetation, 
etc. 

2638 Sandys Paraphr.Div. Poems, Exod. XV, As Fire the 
, Sun.dri’d Stubble bumes. 2B4* Dumfries Herald Oct., 
Where you hear the whins, with their opening capsules, 
crackling on the sun-dried braes. 2889 Conan Doyle 
Clarke 231 Their dark sun-dried faces .. marked them m 
fishermen or seamen. 2902 ‘G. Paston^A/V/A Mem. iSthC, 
238 A tuft of sun-dried heather. 

Sundries (si?*ndriz), sb. pi. [pi. of Sundry 
used subst. : cf. Odds.] Small articles of a mis- 
cellaneous kind ; esp. small items lumped together 
in an account as not needing individual mention. 

2825 W. H, Ireland Scribbleomania 16 The vender of 
sundries. sZ-ip Penny Cycl. V. 164/2 The word ‘sundries 
being an abbreviation for ‘ sundry accounts *. 2838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxviii, Mr. Giles, Britdes, and the tinker were re- 
cruiting themselves. .yrith tea and sundries. 2866 Rogers 
Agric. 4 Prices I. xxi. 547 A few of these [sc. ladders] arc 
given in the table of Sundries. 2912 Times ig Dec. 20^, 
6,885 bales, made up as follows s— New South Wales, 387 
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bales; Queensland, 328; *. British East African, tens and 
sundries, five bales. 

b. attrib. {sundries- or sundry-), as sundry 
ledger; sundries- or sundry-man, a dealer in 
sundries. 

1888 Casieirs Ertcycl. Diet., Sundry-mar. 1891 Garden 
27 Aug. 191 Wasp-killers, as supplied by most horricuJtural 
sundriesmen. 18^ Times 4 June 13/6 Druggists’ sundrj-- 
men. 1898 fyestm. Gas. 2 Nov. S/i One of the ledgers, the 
cash.booV, and the sundry ledger. 

f Su’ndrily, a. Obs. rare. Forms: i syn- 
dri(5)lio, 4 Ec. syndryly, 6 sondrilie. [OE. 
syndriglic-. see Sukdry and -LYl. Cf. Sonderlt 
a.J a. Separate, individual, special, b. Diverse. 

agoo tr. Exda's Hist, tv, xviii. txvi.] (1899) red Twejen 
cynelice cnihtas hn mid syndrislicre'tv.rn sjuidrilicre, syn- 
derlicre] Codes Syfe wmron gesisefaeste. eJ37S Se. Leg. 
Saints xxxvi. {Battista) 386 pane lohnne criste commendit 
gretly of uertuise mre & syndryly. [1556 J. Heywood Spider 
<5- F. lx.x. 9+ After recitallso sondrilie. The termes but namd, 
where memorie is most base : Remembraunce of the whole, 
these termes bring to place.] 

+ Sn'ndrily, aefo. Obs. Forms : i syndris- 
lioe. Sc. 4 syndryly, 4-5 syndrely, 5 sindrely, 
syndryli ; 4-6 sondrily, 6 -lie, 4 sundrylyohe, 

7 Bundrily. [OE. syndrizUce : see Sokdey and 
-LY 2 . Cf. SUNDERLY odv.) 

1 . Separately, severally, individually. 

a 900 tr. BsdeCs Hist. ii. x. [xiii.] (1800) 16.^ He. -syndris- 
lice [t/.r. synderlice] \v®s fram him ealfom fn^nende, hwylc 
fete,). X37S Barbour Brrtce xn. 138 [They] held thair way 
in full gret hy, Nocht all^ to-gidder bot syndrely. 1390 
Gower I II. 129 Sondrily to cverich on [re. star] A gras 
belongeth and a Ston. cx425 Wyntoun Csvm. ii. L 127 
Succedit to )nit heretage Fourte>m ayris syndrely [v.r. sin- 
drely]. 1539 Act 31 Hen. Vllly c. 13 § 25 The same duke 
and lorde Cobham. .shall. .enjoye the premisses by them 
sundrily purchased. 

2 . Diversely, variously. 

0x425 WvNTOUN Cron. viir. viL 1453 Off Murrawe and of 
}>e Dowglasse..Sen syndryspekis syndryli [tAn syndrely] I 
can noucht put kaim in storj». 2576 T. Newton Leiunids 
Complex. (1633) 236 These humours being of great force 
divers wayes, and sundrily affecting the b^y. 

t SundrinesSs Obs. Forms : Sc. 4-5 eyn- 
drynes, sindryiies(8 ; 6 sondrinesse, aoundry-, 
sundrynes. [f. Sundry a. + -ness, Cf. Sunder- 
NESS.] Diversity, variety; occas. a variety of things. 

»37S Sc. Le^, Saints xli. {^Agnes') 27 Of fele vertuse with 
syndJTmes he clethis J»ame. c 1445 Wyntoun Cron. vnr. xvi, 
2443 Qwha skalts his thoucht in syndrynes [v.r. sindrynes], 
In althynge it is )>t les. a 1150 Baits Raving i. 835 Mis- 
knawlege of southed, The qunilk has mekle sjmdrynes Tyll 
wnderstand, 2548 Geste Agsi. Priv. Ufasse E iv b, They 
were dyuersly r^pected of god in consyderation of the 
soundrynes betwixt ye offerers. 1563 Baldwin in Mirr. 
jifag. 11. To Rdr. L ij b, The dNTiersytjre of braynes in 
divisyng. is lyke the sundrynes of beastes in engendryng. 

Suiidrop(s« [f. Sun sb. -k Drop Any of 
the species of (Enothera (evening primrose) which 
open In' sunlight 

2796 Nemnich Polygt.-Lex.^ Sundrop, Oenothera, 2845-50 
Mrs. Lincoln Leet, 5 (j/,«App. 232 CEnoihera..Jruticosa 
(shrubby oenothera, sun-drop). 2856 A, Gray Man. Bot. 
(i8do) 13X Sundrops. 

Stiudi^ (so'ndri), a. Forms; a. i syndris, 
(syndrys, Northwiib. suindris), 1-2 siiidri5, 2-3 
sindri, 4-5 sindre, syndre ; Sc. and ^wrth. 4- 
sindry, syndry, 5-7 sindri, 5-S sindrie (5 
sendri, 6 sin-, syniye, -ie, syndery, 8 sendry); 

0. 3-4 sundri, 4-6 sondri, -dry(e, (4 sundrii, 
-dre, snm-dri, sondree), 5-6 sondre, sundery, 
soundry, 3-7 sundrie, soundrie, 6-7 sondrie, 
(6 so(u)ndery, -ie, soondrie, 7 sondrey), 4- 
sundry. [OE. syndrig separate, special, private, 
exceptional, corresp. to MLG. snnder{i)ch single, 
special, LG. sttndcrig, OHG. stmd- 

~ertg special (MHG. sunderig, -/c) ; f. 
sunder Sunder a. ; see -Y L] 

1 . Having an existence, position, or status apart; 
separate, distinct Obs. exc. died. 

cxooo iELFRic yudg. Epil. (Gr.) 263 pa senatores..da5- 
hwanlice smeadon on anum sindrian huse embe calies folces ' 
pearfe. c 2000 Ags. Ps. cxl. 12 (Gr.) Ic me s>'ndri5 com. 
CX250 Gen, Bx. 2085 Dor was in helle a sundri stede, wor I 
^e sell folc reste dede. a 2300 Cursor M. 332 pb wright [sc. I 

God]..Fraaloper,sundriti^ai/yCyssundre]andsere. / did . \ 

16094 P® pretori, pat was a sundri stede. 1393 Lakgl. P. PI. 
C.xix. 192 prepersones in o pensel..departablc from ©her.. | 
And sondry to seo vpon. 2533 N. Udall Coronat. Anne \ 
Boleyn in Arb, Gamer II. 58 The fourth Lady. .peerl&« m 1 
riches, wit, and btauty; Which are but sundry qualities in 
yon three (rc. Juno, Pallas, and Venus], 2549 Coverdale, | 
etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. 9 Let not age, estate, condiaon | 
or sondry being in diuerse counlres disseuer you a so^ndr^ 
2790 Mrs, Wheeler IVesitnld. Dial, (1S02) 214 Sheligsin 
a sendry kaw boose. ’ ! 

4 2 . Belonging or assigned distributively to cer- ; 
tain individuals ; distinct or different for each 
respectively. Obs. 

<2900 tr. Bzdds Hist. iv. xxiiL [xxiu] (1890) 328 purh syn- 
drije hiae ondsw'are forig. per singula tua responsa\ ic onset 
& oneneow, hast [etc.]. xxiii. (1899^697/1 On septem 

Epistola-s ^nonicas [ic seitc] syncirle ^icoo/Elfric 
Deut. xxxtiu 5 Moyses ha sebletsode . . ha twelf mxS^a mice 
raid sindrisre bletsunge. e 2205 Lay. 2688 He hefde on Hue 
tuenii sunen and ale hefde sindri moder. a 2300 Cursor M. 
9533 Ilkan sum-dri gift be gaue. 2375 Barbour Bruee x. 
731 Hb men, in-io s>Tidry plas, Clam our the wall. 2430-40 


Lvdc. Bochas 1, ii. (MS. Bod!. 263) 27/1 The centre off 
Sennar thei forsook And ech off hem a sondri contre took. 
a 2548 Hall C/iron.^ Hen. Vltl 70, itii. bed peces called 
Armites, euery pece bejmg of a sundery deuicc. 2549 
Compl, Scot. vi. 65 Ilk ane of them hed ane syndry instra. 
ment to play to the laif. the fyrst hed ane drone bag pipe, the 
nyxt hed ane pipe maid of ane bleddir and of ane reid, the 
tnrid pla5’it on ane trump (etc.]. 2592 Greene Co any 

Catching Wks. (Grosart) vCI. 84 Those Atnarosos here in 
England . . that . , wil haue in cuery shire in England asundry 
wife. <2x700 Dryoen Ovid’s Art Love i. 863 Experience 
finds That sundry Women are of sundry Minds. 27x5 
Pennecoik Truth’s Trav, 114 Ilk an ran a sindrie gait. 
2738 Wesley Ps.civ.W. Hb Ministers Heav’n*s Palace fill, 
To have their sundry Tasks assign’d. 

*{■3. Individually separate; that is one of a number 
of individuals of a class or group. Usually with 
pi. sb. or sing. sb. in pi. sense : Various, (many) 
different. Obs. (or meiged in 5). 

c 2250 Gen.p{ Ex. 665 Al was on spcche 5 or bi-foren, 5 or 
woren sundri speches t^en. 2375 Barbour Bruce v. 7 For 
to mak in thair synging Syndry notis, and soundb sere. 

24. . Sir Beues (MS. E.) 43i3-h46 He hadde wunnen in to 
hys bond Many a batayle in sundry load. ^1470 Henry 
\Valtace i. 29 Llrble..Auchinbothe, and othir syndry place. 
2552 Recorde/’<iMs«. Kfttnul. i. Diligently behold how 
these sundry figures be turned into triangles. 2561 T. Hoby 
tr. Castiglione' s Cottrtyer 1. (1577) D vijb, In learning to 
handle sundrie kinde of weapons. 2596 Edw. Illy in. i. 69 
Like to a meddow full of sundry Jlowers. 2603 Owen 
Pembroheskire (1892) 269 The seuerall sortes of fowle . .and 
..the sondrey kindes of takeinge of them. 2677 in Verttey 
J/(fnL (i9^) n. 327 .There arc sundry sorts of Habits be- 
comming Souldiers in particular. 2754 SitEftLOCK Disc. viL 
(1759) 1 . 21S The Prophets of old were, .destroyed by sundry 
Kinds of Death. 

f b. Preceded (rarely followed) by an adj. of 
number or plurality (esp. many). See also 6 e. Obs. 

*377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xiii- 38 panne cam scripture And 
scrura hem.. of sondry metes nian)*e. 2390 Gower Coft/l IL 
359 Thei bede, .Tuosondri beddestobedyhL 2474 Caxton 
Chesse iv. v. (1883) 176 Whan he b in the myddes of the 
tablet he may goo in to viii. places sondry. 2500-20 Dun- 
bar Poems xxvi. 26 Heille harlottb. -Come in with mony 
sindrie gyiss. 15.. Adam Bel 470 in Hazl. E. P. P, II. 
258 We haue slaie your fat falow der In many a sondrj’ 
place. 2570 Foxe.< 4 . 4 hf. (ed. 2) 1362/2 In those dayes 
there were ij. sundry Bibles in Englbhe. 2570 Satir. Poems 
Reform. .xHi. 27 And thb he vsis mony sindrie sortis: 2570-6 
Lambaroe Peramb. Kent (2826) 198 The third Brooke., 
being crossed in the way by seven other sundry bridges. 
2627 Moryson /tin. I. 231 Nine sundry Sects of Christians 
haue their Monasteries within thb City. 1678 R. Barclay 
Apol. Quakers v. | 2a 257 Thb Parable, repeated in three 
sundry Evangelists. 

1 0. Comb., as sundry^colottredf ^shaped adjs. 

2587 Golding De Mornay vi. (1592) 62 Afore making thb 
sundrbhaped world, God had conceiued an incorruptible 
paterne tnereof. 2593 Drayton Eel. L 24 His sundrie 
coloured Coat, <*x7ooEvELVND/<2ry Tuhei645, Tbequire, 
wall’d., with sundry colour'd stone haJfe relievo. 

+ 4 . Different, other. (Const frofn.) With pL 
sb. or sing. sb. in pi. sense: Diverse, manifold. Obs. 

23. . Cursor M, ^946 [Ooil.) Putyfar.«beld Joseph in roensk 
and lare Al bou hair treuthes sundri ware, c 1400 Rom. 
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formed the favourite resting-place of sundry old men. 2870 
A. K, Hope My Schoolboy Fr. xL 249 Disturbing the placnd 
Kpast of sundry forlorn cows. 2913 Oxf. Univ. Gaz. 19 
F eb. 493/2 Having built some proper out-houses to replace 
sundry untidy wooden hen-roosts. 

fb. In collocations, as sundry {and') divers 
divers {and) sundr}\ sundry {and) several. Obs.' 

cs4zo^l.\y>G. Assembly of Gods 321 Chaungeable of sondry 
dyuerse colowres. 1483^ Rolls of Parlt. VI. 245/1 Sundrie 
and diverse false and iraiiefonsproclamacions. 1495 A^<rr'<2/ 
Ace. Hen, VII (1896) 238 Diverse & soundrie shippes. a 1548 
n.KVL ChroiUy Edw. I V 222 At sondry and seuerall tymes 
(and not all at one tyme). 2574 in loM Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Couwt. App. V. 424 For dy verse and sondrye good occaiions, 
2590 L. hLWD Dial/ Dates 76 At sundrie several! times, 
c. elHpt. and (chiefly Sc.) absoL (Cf. Several 
a. 4 c.) 

C1470 Henry JVal/aec i. 299 Syndry wayntyt, bot nane 
wj‘st be quhat way. 1575 in Mai/l. Club Misc. I. 115 
Syndery boyith of the ciiie and gcntillmen upaland. <2x629 
Hinde y. Bruen xlvi. (1641) 246 Divers and sundry of the 
workes of the J^rd. 26^ H. 2 \Iore Apocal. Apoc. 123 The 
not understanding of which has made sundrj’ in vain attempt 
to predict events foretold in the Apocalypse. <2x796 Burks 
Katharine yaffray Hi, He’s tell'd her father jyid mother 
baich, As I hear sindry saj’, O. 1825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 
IL Doubts ^ i. 1 1 . 64 Sundry of those little hemmings and 
coughings. 2875 Whitney Life Lang. vii. 225 Sundry of 
the modern European languages, 

6. Phr. •ffl'- On^ in, a sundry x alteration of 
on-, in-sunder (see Sunder B), Asunder, f b. By 
sundries : individually, f c. In or on sundry 
zvise (occas. wises), later sundry wise : in various 
or different wa^; variously, diversely, d. {In) 
sundry ways (in the same sense), e. Alt and 
sundry, occas. \cll sundry ". every individual, every 
single; now odiy absol. all and sundries) 

= everybody of all classes, one and all. (orig.and 
chiefly Sc. *= L. omties et sittguli.) 

a. cx*So Gen. ^ Ex. 393 On sundri Menken he to ben. 

13.. Cursor M. 14665 (Gott.) We er all anc,..Sua hat we 
thoru nane-kin art Ne man be made in sundri [Coii. in 
sundre) parL e 13^0 Amis <5- Atnil. 309 Now we asondri 
schal wende. a 2400 Parlt. 3 Ages (Roxh.) 90, 1 . .choppede 
of the nekke And h* bede and the baube homelyde in 
sondree. CX420 ?I.ydc. Assembly of Gods 2765 Whyche 
ili tjTnes, a sondry deuydyd, Afayst tho where see. 

b. <2 2400-50 Wars A lex, 3909 fai seke out be sundres 
sexti togedireu 

c. <^*375 Sc. Leg, Saints v. [ychannes) 558 He taucht 
)>am in syndry >*jns. 2375 Barbour Bruce i.t. 442 The laif 
..Sesit..Men, armjmg, and marchandiss, And otbir gudis 
on syndri viss. 24. . Chaucer’s Friar’s T, 172 (Hail. MS. 
7334) Wby..Tyde je )^n or goon, In sondry vryst [v,n 
shape) and noujt ahvay in oon? 2484 in Lett. Rich. /// 

•j- Hen. Vll (Rolls) 1 . 68 Feithful services to us in sundry 
wises doon. 2540 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Pet>\ Rom, 33 
God doeth in sondry wyse bestow hbgiftes. 2577 B. Gooes 
Heresbacli's Husb.x. (15S© 3 b, The fruitcfulT ^rtb that 
lyld in sundry wjfe, Vnto the her goodly fruites dooth 
yeelde. 2592 R. Turkbull'J'A yames 249 b, Men fall and 
sinne. .three waies .. and there is no man which doelh not 
fall through euerie one of these, sundriwise. 2818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xlvii, Twa precious saints might pu’ sundry 


5x84 If I may lere Of sondry loves the manere. CX470 1 wise, like iwa cows riving at the same hay-tand.* 

I^nry Wallace X. 708 'Hie king changjT on syndry hors d. <2x578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/iro«. 3 ‘eo/. (S.T.S.) I. 


offSpayn. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv, (Percy Soc.) 39 A 
venemous beast of sundry likcncs. 2535 Coverdale Bible 
Prol, to Rdr. f 2 Euery church allmost had j'* Byble of 3 
sondrye translacion. 2548 Turner Names Herhes (E.D.S.) 
23 Carduns.risa.sundry berbe fromCinara. 2552 — Herbal 
I. Ely, Dioscorides descrybeth tbes herbes seuerally, & so 
maketh them sondry herbes. 2586 Day Engl. Secretorie 
i. (1625) 132 How m.mj’, and how sundry are the euils 
wherewith our mortall state is endanger^ ,* 6*4 W. B. 
Philos. Banquet (ed. a) 113 The sundryest kindes of ex- 
trcmitles. 2639 Fuller /Fariv. vi.{2647)i76 Asundry 
dialect maketh not a several! language. 2668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barihol, Anat, 111. xi, 152 The external parts about 
the mouth are sundry. 

b. +(1*) Consisting of different elements, of mixed 
composition, Obs. rare. 

1594 Hooker EccI. PoL iv. ri. § 3 Forbidding them [sc. the 
Je-ws) to put on garments of sundry stuffc. 1600 Shaks, 
A. y . L, IV. i. A melancholy of mine owne, compounded 
of many simples, extracted from many obiccts, and indeed 
the sundrie contemplation of my traaells^ in which my often 
rumination, wraps me in a most humorous sadnesse. 

(b) Consisting of miscellaneotis items: cf. Sun- 

dries. 

1790 Beatson Nax, «5- Mil. Mem, II, 187, 75 tons of sundry 
wood. 2870 Ravaioko Statist, Mines 4 Mining [1S72) 08 
The assets of the company (include) C^h in Bank of Cali- 
fomia $110,609., .Sundry open accounts $2,863, 29x3 Times 
9 Aug. 19/2 Yield, including sundry revenue, ;C 4 > 65 S- 
6. As an indefinite numeral : A number of, 
several. (The prevailing use.) 

t Occas. with poss., as sundry his several of his. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paulus\ 26 In parelis wes he 
stad sindiy. 2390 Gower Cenf. 1 . 209 ’Hus Emperour.. 
Withinne a ten mile cnvIroun.,H3th sondry places forto 
reste. 1456 StR G. Have Law Artns {S.T.S.) 207 And 5)1 
Is tharc sindry othir realmes that obeyis nocht to the Em- 
perourc. 254a Udall Erasm. Appph. 321 Whom Cicero 
veray often tjrncs citeth in soondrie hU werkes. 2552 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Mor/t. Prayer, Exh., The senptun moueth 
vs in sondrye places, to acknowledge and confesse our many- 
folde synnes and wyckednessc. ifcs Shaks. Mach. iv. in. 
258 Sundry Blessings hang about his Throne, That speake 
him full of Grace, i6jo Prvkne Anti-Armia. 2x8 Subiect- 
ing it to sundrj’ alterations, periods, and changes at our 
pleasure. 2784 Miss Burney Cecilia il ii, [She] was then 
ushered with great pomp through sundry apartments. 2794 
Bloonfelds Reports The Ci>urt having heard.. sundry 
a&davits reaiL 2843 James Forest Days i, ITiese benches 


3 Jngyne of man be IncHnalioun in sindrie wayes is giwin 
259* Timme Ten Engl. Lepers E 4 b. This leprosie of pride 
dooth sundrie waies lay bolde upon men. 2605 Shaks. 
Mttcb. IV. iii. 48 Yet my poore Country Shall. .More suffer, 
and more sundry wayes then euer. 2609 Skene Reg. Ma^. 
Table 6x He quba being lawfullic summoned, is al»ent,..is 
[ sindrie wayes vnlawed according to the diversilie of the 
f courts. 2697 Dryden Virg.Ceoi^.ui. 1S7 To breed him, 

! bre.-ilf him, back him, are requir’d Experienc’d Masters ; and 
in sundrj’ Ways: Their )Laboursequal,and alike their Praise. 
2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Vo^\ S. Seas 36 There have died 
sundry waj^ since the Ship first struck fortj*-five Men. 

e. 2389 in Sir W. Fraser IVemyss of W. (1888) II. 24 Til 
there tbyngj's al and sjmdiy Iclily and fermly to be fulfyllyt 
andyhemmyt. 24B0 xuExch. Rolls Scot. IX.22o«<'/r, Allxmd 
sendri oure liegis and subditis. 2552 Adp. Hamilton C<i/rci 5 . 
(1884) 3 Till all and sindry personis. 1562 A. Scott Poems 
(S.T.S.) i- 95 To ceis all sladryc seclis of hereseis. ^ 2597 
Reg. Mag. Stg. Scot. 303/2 Togidder with all and sindrie 
the teindscheves. 2W2 Land. Gaz. Ko. 1682/1 To have 
forfault..aU and sundry his Lands, Hereiages, Liffrents, 
and Rents. 

absol. 2428 Munim. de Metros (Bann.) 519 Till all & 
syndry to qubam k® knawlage of )>ir prcsenir lettris sail to 
cum. 2442 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 63/2 Till al and sindri 
that tbir presenter lettrez sail here or see. 2783 W. Gordon 
tr. Livy’s Rom. Hist. iv. fi. 310 Sedition never failed to 
procure honour and respect to all and sundries, its authors 
and abettors. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi. HI, Join wi’ Rob Roy 
. .and revenge Donacha’s death cn all and sundrj”. 1837-42 
Hawthorne Twice-told 7 *. (1851) I. x. 171, I cry aloud to 
all and sundry, in my plainest accents. 1902 Scotsman 13 
Mar. 12/2 The city must advertise for estiraalcs from all 
and sundry. 

+ 7 . That sunders or separates; dmding; dis- 
criminating. Obs. rare. . _ 

2564 Harding Anrw. to yewe/ sCha/enge *33 
vse a discretion, and a sundry iudgement betwen the thi^cs 
they write agonislicic, . .and the thingcs they W ter dopia- 
ticwv. 1503 aI Chute Beauiie Dtskonoyred (x^S) 121 
Thus lif^ and death, in unitie agreeing Dated the tenor ol 

their sonderie strife. j. « . s 

Hence tSumdryfoia <2., manifold ; t Sundry- 
Lead, diversity, variety ; f Su-ndrywhere adv., 

in varions place?. ^ , « . • 

e245o Lydc, Miner Poems (PexcqSvdi J 04 Complcxionat 
of -Modryfold colourcs. IS 57 Phae. . "i' r”! > 

Skant ytnmi iwayn.. the »me ootid So soodncfolde 

It was. 1395 HvLTOtr Satla Per/. (W. de W. i<94> it. xlw, 
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pe *soundn’^ede of orders [of angels}. 1548 Patten Exped, 
Scot. M vij b, His valiaunce ^sundry whear tried. 1568 T. 
Howell ArS. Atnitie Poems (1879) 35 The fethred foule.. 
sundrie where his fostring foode, With chirping bill he 
peekes. 

Stl*lldr3r, adv. Obs. exc. Sc. sindry. Forms : 

I Norikumb. ayndrige, saindrise, awyndria; 
chiefly ^V. and north. 4 syndri, 4-6 syndry, 5 
sindrie, 6 sindri, (9sinry, siimery,) 5- sindry; 
3-5 sundri, 4 sondry, 6-7 sundrie, 4-9 sundry, 
[OE. syndrige, = .OHG. suutia^rtgo (MHG, stm- 
dengCj LG. sonderig^ siindeng ) ; f. prec.] 

1 . Separately, apart ; severally, individually. 

C950 Lxndhf. Gosp. Mark iy. 34 Storswxu syndri^e. Ibid. 

xiv. 19 Sing^ilaiitftf swymdria, cx^os Lay. 24577 Alle pa 
wepmen at heore mete seten sund[r]i hi heom seoluen. c 1250 
Gen. Ex. 2354 In lond gcrsen sulen 3e Sundri riche ben. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20202, 1 sal to pe a*postles weind onan, And 
sceu pam sundri an and an, pat tai be her pe ihrid dai, 137^ 
Barbour Bruce xvn. 297 He. .till gret lordis, ilkane syndn, 
Ordanit ane felde for thar herbr>% ^147$ Rau/Coil^ear 29 
Be thay disseuerit sindrie, midmorne was past, 2524 Si. 
Papers Hetu l-'II/f IV. 129 It may doo gret ewel to Me, 
and pwt the Kyng my son and Me syndry. 2538 Starkkv 
England (t878) 85 The fautys wych we scbal fynde sundry* 
in the partys. 2589 Alex. Home Poeuis (S.T. S.) 60 They 
..sundrie through the earth were driuen. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. It. ix. 48 These three in these three roomes did sundry 
dwell. 2829 HooG Sheph. Cal. I. i.20 The herds, wha Uvea 
about three miles sindry. 

•p.b. In detail. Obs. rare. 

<1x300 Cursor Af, 26609 Scrift agh be .scire and sundri 
[v. r. sundre] laid. 

2 . Of a single object (or anything so considered) : 
In or into pieces; to pieces ; = Asunder adv. 4. 

2S33BELLENDEN Ltvy\. xi. (S.T.S.) 1,63 How pc Veanis 
and hdenatis wardtscomhst, Sc mecius dictator dra win sindri 
for his dementis. 2536 — Cron, Scot. (1822) 1 . 231 Drawin 
sindry with wild hors. 188a yamiesotCs Sc. Diet. s. v., The 
tiling fell sindry* in my han*. 2893 F, Mackenzie Cruisie 
Sk. iL (1894) 20 It will be an unco hard hoast that shaU’s ye 
sindry*. 

Sun-dry (sumdrai), v. Chiefly in infl. forms 
sun-dried, sun-drying, [Back-formation from 
Sun-dried.] To dry in the sun, a. trans. 

269s Disc. Duties on Sugars^ Muscovado’s, not improv'd 
by Straining, Sundrying, or the like. 282$ Soutiiev Tale 
Paragxtajf it. iv, In turtle shells they hoard the scanty rain, 
And eat its flesh, sun<dried for lack of Are. x8^ R. F. 
Burton Centr.A/r,\n yr^.Geog.Soc. XXIX. 405 [Tobacco] 
is prepaid for sale in different forms. Everywhere, how- 
ever, a simple sundrying supplies the place of cocking and 
sweating. 2^3 D. J. Rankin Zambesi Basin xiv, 244 The 
meat. .is cut into strips, sun*dried and smoked, 
b. intr. 

1883 Stevenson Treat. 1 st, xxix, Wc'I! all swing and sun- 
dry for your bungling, x886 — Kidnapped lit. 24, I must 
have the bed and uedclothes aired and pul to sun«dry. 

Sundry-man ; see Sundries b. 

Sune, obs, f. Shun, Son, Soon, Sound 
Suneful, obs. form of Sinful. , 

Sunegen, -eghen, -egi, obs, forms of Sin v, 
fSunegild. Obs. rare^\ Also -ilt. [f, jk«5- 
gettf Sin ti. + ~itd fern, suffix (see Gkucchild),] A 
female sinner. 

CXZ30 Halt Meid. (MS. Titus) 43 As ic eadi sunegild 
[AfS. Bodl. sunegilt] marie Magdalene.. bIreowseS hare 
gultes. 

Sunen, obs. form of Shun. 

Sunenilit, -ni5t, var. Sunnight Obs. 

Su'nfall. Chiefly poet, or rhet. [See Fall v. 

7 e.] Sunset. 

2600 Tourneur Trans/. ATetavi, Ixxiii, Heauen..but cu'n 
now lamented The sun-fall of thy .selfe. 2605 ist Pt. yera* 
nimo 895 Many a bleeding hart, which, care Sunne fall, 
Shall pay deere trybule. 1870 R. S. Hawker Cornish Ball.^ 
Aurora 1, Sunfall, and yet no night ! 2890 Crawfurd Round 
Cal. Portugal 33 From early daivn to sunfall. 

Sum-fish, sb. 

L A name for various Ashes, of rounded form or 
brilliant appearance, or that jjask in the sun. 

a. Any fish of the genus Mola (also called Orihagoriscus 
or Cephalus), comprising large fishes of singularly rounded 
and ungainly form, found in various seas. b. Any one of 
the various species of Lepomis, Potnotis^ and related genera, 
small fresh-water fishes abundant in N. America, c. A 
name for the basking shark : see Basking ppi. a. 2. d. The 
Opah, Lampris luna or gititafus. e. A local name for 
fishes of the genus Selene ; = Moon-fish c. 

a, 2629 Hiccinso.n yml. in Hutchinson Papers (Prince 
Soc.) 1 . 43 A Jarge round fish sayling by the ship’s side, 
about a yard in length and roundness Sprinted rounders] 
every w^. The mariners called itasunnefish; itspreadeth 
out the finnes like beames on every side 4 or 5. x^6 Ray 
Willughb/s Hist. Pisdum 151-2. 1734 Phil. Trans. XLl, 
343 A Sun-fish weighing about 500 Pound Weight 1804 
Shaw Gen. Zoo!. V. ii. 438 The Short Sun-Fish is a native of 
the European seas.. : its general appearance rather repre- 
sents the head of some large fish than a complete animal. 
Ibid. 439 Oblong Sun-Fish.. .Variegated Sun-Fish. Ibid. 440 
Pallasian Sun-Fish. 2839 T, Beale Nat. Hist..^pernt IV/tale 
212 The ugly sun-fish now and then came floating by. 1879 
E. P. Wright Antm. Life 456 The Short Sun Fish {Ortha. 
goriscus mold) is not rare on the west coast of Ireland. 

b, 2685 Penn Furth. Acc. Pennsylv. 9^ There is the Cat- 
fish, or Flathead. .Perch, black and white, Smelt, Sunfch, 
&C. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 482 In the lakes, yellow, 
perch, sun-fish, salmon-trouu 28M Goooe Amer. Fishes 
67 T’he Blue Sun-fish, Lepomis paliidus, is also known as 
the * Blue Bream 

c, 2746 C. Smith State of Waterford xi. 271 This coast is 
pretty much frequented by Porpoises, Sun-fish, Seals, fi:c. 


1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3)XVn.724/2 Squalus.,'.T\it vtax^ 
imiis, basking shark, or the sun-fish of the Irish. 1886 Ibid. 
XXI. 777/2 The Basking Shark (6V/<zc.^^ maxima), some- 
times erroneously called * Sun-Fish*., may be seen in calm 
weather.. moliomess, with the upper part of the back raised 
above the surface of the water, a habit which it has in 
common with the true sun-fish {Orihagoriscus). 

d. 2884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 777/2 Opah {Lampris tuna). 
..From its habit of coming to the surface in calm weather, 
showing its high dorsal fin above the water, it has also re- 
ceived the name of * sun-fish \ 

e. . 2884 Googe A^at. Hist, Aquatic Anim, 322 Selene 
setipinnis . .V.T\.owi\ . .\ti North Carolina as the ‘Moonfish’ 
or * Sunfish *. 

1 2 . A hind of starfish with numerous rays : cf. 
sun^starjish s.v. Sun sb. 13 b. Obs. 

2682 Grew Musaeum 1. v. iv. 224 A Star-Fish with Twelve 
Raj’s; by some called Sun-Fish. 

Hence Su'nflsh t/. (h/.S. colhg.)^ intr. to act 
like a sun-fish, spec, of a *■ bucking * horse (see 
quoL); Su’nfl^sliery, the occupation of fishing 
for sun-fish. 

1B48 Bradazon Fisheries Irel. v. 52 The Sun Fishery is 
not confined to the Sun Fish hank of Clew Bay. x888 Roose- 
velt in Century Mae. Apr. 854/2 He may buck steadily 
in one place, or ‘ sunfish *, —that is, bring first one shoulder 
down almost to the ground and then the other. 

Sn'iiflower. [tr. mod.L.yfj?y jg/A.] 
fl. The heliotrope Obs.rare~“^, 

2562 Turner Herbal 11. 13 b, Because it turneth the leaues 
about wylh the sonne, it is called Heliotropion, that is, 
turned wyth the sonne, or sonne flower. 

b. Used vaguely or allusively for any flower 
that turns so as to follow the sun : cf. Heliotrope i . 

2652 Benlowes Theopk. iv. xv, Yc Twins of Light, as Sun- 
flow’rs be encUn*d To ih* Sun of Righteousnes. 2794 W. 
Blake Songs Exper.^ Ah I Sun.Flou*er 1 Ah, Sunflower 1 
weary of time, Who countest the steps of the sun. 2852 j 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. xl. 305 Christian life is as the ‘ 
turning of the sunflower to the Sun. 

2 . Any species of the genus Helianthus^ N.O. 
Compositso^ chiefly natives of N. America, having 
conspicuous yellow flower-heads %vith disk and ray 
suggesting a figure of the sun ; esp. //. annuns^ a 
tall-growing plant commonly cultivated for its 
very large showy flowers. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxlvii. 612 Flos Solis ntaior. 
The greater Sunne flower. (2623 Porchas Pilgrimage vitt. 
ii. 616 The flower of the Sunne ts now no longer the Mari- 
gold of Peru, but groweth in many places with vs in Eng- 
land.] 270S Tate tr,Cotuley*s Plants iv. C.*s Wks. 2712 III. 
395 The Sun-FlowV, thinking *twas for him foul Shame To 
nap by Day-light, strove t* excuse the Blame; It was not 
Sleep that made him nod, he said, But too great Weight 
and Largeness of his Head. 2785 Martvn Lett. Bot. xxvi. 
(2794) 399 The annual Sun-flower*. is a (lower of wonderful 
magnificence. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. (1849) 395 The 
fatnilygarden, where.. gigantic sunflowers lolled tbeir broad 
jolly faces over the fences. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 197 
Snni\owzr{Helianthusannuus)t the seeds of which yield a 
valuable oih -• 

b. Applied (usually with defining word) to 
various other composite plants with radiant ycliow 
flower-heads : see quots. 

1731 Miller S.V. Cffrttna Softs, Another Plant 

or two.. verj* nearly ally’d to the Sun- Flower... ip. Chrys- 
anthemum; Helenii folio.. .Dwarf American Sun-Flower., , 

20. Chrysanthemum, .. Doronici folio, .. Dw’arf-Peach. co- 
lour’d American Sun-flower. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl, 
App., Rudbeckiaf..a, genus of plants, called.. in Englbh 
the Dwarf-sun-flower. 2760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot, App. 328 
Sun-flower, Tickseeded, Coreopsis. Ibid.^ Sun-flower, Wil- 
low-leaved, Helenia. 2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Lect. Bot. App, 
209 Helenium auiumnale (false sun-flower». a 2850 W, A. 
Bromfielo Flora Fectensis (1656) 353 l[nuld] Helenium .. 
Velvet Dock "Wild Sun-flower. 2854 Miss BAKER^hrM- 
ampt. Sun-flower. Com marigold. Chrysanthemum 

segetum. 

cs.ftg. Applied to a person of resplendent beauty. 
1823 Byron Islatid 11. x, Neuba, the sun-flower of the island 
daughters. 

3 . Applied to various plants whose flowers open 
only in sunshine or in daylight. 

t a. The marigold ; cf. quot. 1563 for suns Jicnver s.v. Sun 
sb.s'^Q. Obs. t b. ITic genus (N. O. C«^- 

aceas)^ commonly called rock-rose (also sun-rose i see SuN 
sb. 13 b) : usually little or small sunjloiver. Obs. c. The 
pimpernel, local, d. The star-of- Bethlehem, local. 

2670 Ray Catal. Plant. Angliae F J b, Heliantkennmt 
Anglicum luteum Ger[ardeJ. Dwarf-Cistus, Little Sun- 
flower. 2753 Chambers* Cyel.Sn^'oX.t Helianthemum^ small 
Sun-flower. 2866 Treas, Bot.ziio/z Sunflower, 
also . . Calendula officinalis. 

4 . attrib, and Ccrnb., as snnflsmer ‘plant y ~seed\ 
sunflower-leaved adj. ; sunflower oil, an oil ob- 
tained from the seeds of the sunflower. 

i 822 iV< 7 r/«x/ 4 «^//VwxII, 4 i,B[uphlhalmum]HeJianlhoides. 
*Sun Flower-leaved Ox Eye. x86o l/re*s Diet. Arts, etc. 
(ed. 5) III. 843 *Sunflower oil. J857 A. Gray First Less. 
Bot.{z866) 156 A *Sunflowcr-plant.,has been found to ex- 
hale twenty or thirty ounces. .of water in a day. 1780 
Trans, Soc. Arts II. 113 Fifteen bushels of *Sun Flower 
Seed. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xii. There are garden, 
ornaments, as bigas brass warming.pans, that are fit to stare 
the .sun itself out of countenance. Miss Sedley was not of 
the *sunflower sort, 

Suiifol(©, -ful(l)e, obs. forms of Sinful. 

Snug (sag),///. [pa.pple.ofSiNG7?.i-] Uttered 
in musical tones (Liturg. as distinguished from 
being said without note). 

2526 Cariul, S. Nieholai Ab^don. (New Spald. Cl.) L 154 
We sail sing., placebo and dirige one ye vigill of his decess 


with ane soung mess one ye said day. 2848 R. S. Hawker in 
Life (f Lett. (1905) ix. 137, I do not like sung Psalms. 1906 
Alice Wekner Natives Brit. Central Africa x. 2-^1 Most 
of them [sc. stories] contain short pieces which arc sung... 
Stecrc points out that these sung parts are very common in 
the Swahili tales. 

11 Sunga, sanga (st>-qga). [Kuln sanga .1 A 
bridge made of beams, used in the Himalayas., 
1831 G. E. Mundv Pen tf Pencil Sk. Ind. I. iv. 241 Across 
a deep ravine. .his Lordship erected a neat Sangah, or 
mountain-bridge, of pines. Ibid. v. 280 We crossed [the 
river) by a sangah loosely formed of pines. 2871 Harcourt 
Himalayan Distr, Kooloo etc. iii. 67 A sungha bridge is 
formed as follows:— On either side the river piers of rubble 
masonry, laced with cross-beams of timber, are built up [etc.]. 

II Stingar, sangar (sr qpiaj), sb. Also sanga, 
8Ung(h)a. [Pashto sangar = Panjabi sahghar.) 
A breastwork of stone. Also attrib. 

2842 in SirT. Seaton Cadet to Colonel (1866) I. viii. 215 
[Havelock, who was turning one of the spurs of the hill, 
called out) * Here's the sunga ; come on, it’s nothing.' 2857 
BelleW yrnl. Mission Afghanistan n. i. (1862) 127 They 
had thrown up barricades and breastworks of wood and 
stone (‘ murcha * and ‘ sanga ' respectively). 2879 C. R. Low 
, Afghan War iii. 210 A stone breast- work, or sungha,., 
j obstructed the flankers. 2892 Kitling Barrack-R. Ball., 
j Ball. Kinfs Mercy 52 When the red-coats crawl to the 
I sungar wall. 2893 Edin. Rev, July 214 Fire was opened on 
us from numerous sangas opposite, 2897 Ld. Roberts 4s 
Yrs. in India xxxv. II. 25 ITie summit [of the bill] was 
strengthened by sangars. 

Hence Stt’ng'ar, sangar to fortify with 

a sungar. 

2901 ‘ Linesman ’ in Blackzv. Ma^. June 758/1 The night 
was spent in * sangaring ' the position. 2905 £. Candler 
Unveiling of Lhasa viii. 147 At other times they [sc. the 
Tibetans) will forsake a strongly sangared position at the 
first shot. 

tSnugateSy cidv. Sc, Obs. In 6 sonegatis. 
[f. Sun sb. -k gates, gen. of Gate sb.~ (cf. 9 b). 
Cf. OE. sunganges^ = Sunways. 

2597 Trials Witchcraft in Spalding Misc. (1841) 1 . 96 It 
wilbe ane dcir yeir ; the bled of the come growis^ wither- 
sones; and quhan it growis sonegatis about, it wilbe ane 
gude ebaip yeir. 

Sunge, obs. form of Sin v. 

Su‘n-gleanx. [Gleam sb, i.] +a. Sunlight. 
Obs. b. A gleam of sunshine. 
a 2240 Sazvles U'arde in 0 . B.Hom, 1 . 259 Ajein }je briht. 
nesse ant le liht of bis leor be sunne-gleam is dose. 

2823 Shellf.y Q. Mab iii. 232 One faint April sun-gleam. 
2826 Miss Mjtford F/V/a^^Ser. II. (1863) 447 The bright sun- 
gleams and lengthening shadows of a most brilliant autumn. 
2885 Athenxum 23 May 669/2 A foreground of whitish., 
cl^* reflects a strong sungleam falling mere. 

Su' 3 X*god. [Cf. MHG. sunttevgetf G. sonnen- 
gott.'l The sun regarded or personified^ as a god ; 
a god identified or specially associated with the sun. 

2592 Soliman < 5 * Pers. i. iii. 86 There happened a sore- 
drought.. that the iucie grasse Was seared with the Sunne 
Gods Element. 2831 Keichtley Gr,^//. i. v, 57The 
ambitiousyouth instantly demanded permission to guide the 
solar chariot for one day, to prove himself thereby the un- 
doubted progeny of the Sun-god. 2880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 
749/2 Hermes is the sun-god as hidden during the night 
away among the souls of the dead. 

So Snu-go-ddess. 

2862 Bp. G. Smith Ten Weeks in yapan iv. 46 The grMt 
‘ Sun-jjoddess ’..seems to be the principal object of divine 
adoration to the multitude. 

Sungylle, obs, form of Swingle, 

Simie, obs. Sc. form of Sunny a. 

SunJe (st?gk), sb. Sc, and north, dial. Also 6-9 
Bonk. [Origin unknovm.] 

1 . A seat of turf. 

25x3 Douglas yEueisiu. iv. 30 Syne cfler, endlang the see 
costis bay, Wp sonkis [we] set, and desis did array, /bid. v. 
vii. 44 Tho gan the grave Acest with wordis chydeEnlellus, 
sat on the greyn sonk bym besyde. 2768 Ross Helenore 
III. 222 Gang in an’ scat j-ou o’ the sunks a* round. 27.. 
Lizie Lindsay xxix. in Child Ballads IV, 262/2 She sawna 
a seat to sit down on, But only some sunks o green fcalL 

2 . A Straw pad used as a cushion or saddle, 
(Usually //.) Cf. Sod sb.^ 2. 

2787 Grose Provinc. {2700), a canvas pack- 

saddle stuffed with straw. North. 28^ Stacc Poems 7 
Wheyle some w-i’ pillion seats an* sonks To gear their naigs 
are fussin. 2826 Scott Old Mori, i, A hair tether, or bailer, 
and asttnk, or cushion of straw, instead of bridleand saddle. 
<ti86o J. Younger Autobiog. ix. (x88i) 90 Now, John, ..lay 
the sunks on your yellow mare. 

3 . A bank or dyke. Also attrib., as sunk-dyke. 
2842 A. Lainc in Whistle-binkie Ser. iv. 72 Wi' rough 

divot sunks haudin’ up the mud wa’s. 2866 O^zcox Banff sh. 
Gloss., Sunk-dyke, a dyke built of stone or soda on the one 
side, and filled with earth on the other. 2875 Alex, Smith 
New Hist. Aberdeen 11. ^5 The larger farms are enclosed 

..with earthen sunks ana hedgerows. . 

tSunk, V. Obs. Also 8 flonk. [Origin un- 
known,] intr. To be sullen ; to sulk. Hence 
Bu.’isk&n ppt. a.j sulking, sullen. 

1728 Ramsay Monk ff Milter's Wife 127 [He] ask’d his 
sunkan gloomy Spouse, What Supper had she in the House. 
*737 — d'o Duncan Forbes 64 For which theyll^now have 
nae relief, But sonk at hame, and deck mischief. 2788 
PicKEN Poems Gloss., Sunkan, sullen, sour, ill-natured. 

Sunk (spijk), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Sink vI\ 

In present U5^ge this form of thepa.pple, in adj. use tends 
to be restricted to senses implying deliberate human agency; 
e. g., sunk fence ; contrast sunken cheeks, sunken rocks. (Cf- 
shrunk and shrunken^) 

1 . = Sunken 2. Now rare. 



STJNKElSr. 

1398 Trevjsa Bank. De P. P. iv.iii, (1495) cvjb, Soo the 
vtler partyes ben vneuyn wyth holownes sonke and had 
areryd, x6ot B. Jonson Poetaster Sec. Sounding 4 
Ihis IS It, That our sunkeeyes haue wak’tfor. x6ix Cotcr. 
^>'^*Elevatotrei The broken, and sunken parts of the scull. 
loid. ave, Hollow, sad, or sunke-in eyes. x68i Dryden 

Ad5.& Achit. 646 Sunk were his Eyes, his Voice was harsh 
ana load. <^1734 North Lives (1826) II. 131 He went 
about as a ghost, with the visage of death upon him. Such 
a sunk, spiritless countenance he had. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, 
IV , xxviii. Her temples were sunk, her forehead was tense. 
1823 Scott Quentin D, ii. His strong features, sunk cheeks, 
and hollow eyes. 1833 J. Davidson Etnbalmitig 14 Man)' of 
their Mummies.. are of a dark tanned colour,.. the features 
distinct, the belly sunk. 1891 Hardy Tess xxxvi, The sunk 
corners of her mouth. 

Comb, a x6ox ? Marston Pasgutl ^ Kaih, (1878) 1. 9 The 
jellow tooth’d, sunck*eyed, gow'tje shankt Vsurer, 2624 
Massinger Pa7‘l, Love iv. iii, We’il show these shallow fools 
sunk-eyed despair. • 

2 . Lowered in character, intensity, value, etc. 
Now rare or Ohs, a. Depraved, degenerate. 

1680 H. More Appeal. Afoc, 97 A thing that sunk flesh 
and blood are loo incredulous of. x68i — in GtanviWs 
Sadducismus Postscr. 38 The \dlest reproach against the 
God of Israel. .that. .the dulness of any sunk Soul can 
stumble upon. x868 W. R. Greg Lit. ^ Soe. Judgni. 132 
She is punished, .as tlie most sunk of sinners. 

b. Degraded or reduced in status or value. 

x6^ Plot Staffordsh, 274 Who raised again their sunk 

ancient Family . .by their valour only. 2732 Swift Presbyt. 
Plea of Merit Wks. 1841 II. 241/2 A sunk, discarded party. 
2893 Daily News xo May 5/2 The Bank of New Zealand, 
some time ago, cut adrift its sunk investments. 

c. Of the spirits : Depressed, low. 

^ 17x9 De FoECrnsoeu. (Globe) 471 , 1 was exceedingly sunk 
in my Spirits. x8i8 Scott Bob Roy xxxviii, 1 saw his 
daughter's form once more before me in flesh and blood, 
though with diminished beauty and sunk spirits. 

3 . = Sunken i, 

1799 Kikwan Geol, Ess, 40 Arresting by their initial soft- 
ne^ the various sunk woods and such other vegetable or 
animal substances. 1806 Gasetteer Scot. fed. 2) 20 It has a 
sandy shore, with sunk rocks. 2828 J, Macdonald in 
Tweedie Li/en. (1849) 93 Here is the sunk rock of legalism. 
2829 T. Castle Introd. Bot. m, § i, 56 Nomenclature of the 
leaf.. .Sunk — submerged or immersed, entlrelyunder water, 
2837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. iir. v. vi, So has History written., 
of the sunk Vett^eur. 1898 Newbolt/j/, Race 14 Thesunk 
torpedoes lying in treacherous rank. 

b. spec, applied to submerged tracts of land, 

1830 Act zx Geo, IV ^ j IVHl, IV, c. 59 § 20 A certain 
Estate called Sunk Island, situate In the River Humber. 
2849 Lyell 2nd Visit U, S. II. 236 The * sunk country . 
extends along the course of the White Water and its tribu- 
taries. 2867 Smyth Sailor's \Vardd)k., Sunk Land, shal- 
lows and su'amps. 2925 Coniemp, Rev, Dec. 770 Wide areas 
..collapsed into sunklands and inland seas. 

4 . a. Placed on a lower level than that of the 
surroundings. 

1633 Stafford Pac, Nib. i. iv. 30 Captaine lohn Bostocke 
..espied the Morians of some of the suncke ambush in the 
Glinn. 

b. In modern technical use, applied to a surface 
or area lowered, or to an object let in, so as to lie 
below the general surface, or to work of which 
depression of level is a principal feature; as swik 
carving‘s cistern, panel, etc. 

Sunk cell, a cavity in a microscopic slide, to receive the 
object examined. Sunk coak, a groove in the face of a 
timber, into which a coak or tenon is fitted to form a joint 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 2875). Sunk fence, — Ha*ha sb.^. 
Sunk-head, (Tj^pogr.) the blank space at the head of a 
chapter (Knight). Sunk key, a pin or cotter fitting into a 
groove on the shaft in which it is used. Sunk shelf, a shelf 
with a groove to prevent plates or dishes slipping off when 
stood on their edges (Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 1842). Sunk 
storey, a storey below ground level, a basement. Sunk 
work (Masonry) ; see quot. 

187s Sir T. Seaton Fret Carving 143 It may be called 
■"Sunk Cani'ing; for, contrary to the usual method, the 
carving is sunk, whilst the ground is left at its original level. 
2890 Science-Gossi/t XXVI. 163 The object may be placed . . 
in a watch.glass, or a "sunk ceil. 1839 Ure Diet. Aris, etc. 
2203 The earthen floor is excavated to form the molasses 
reservoir.. .The bottom holes. .allow the molasses to drain 
slowly downwards into the *sunk cistern. 1762-72 H. Wal- 
pole Virtue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 288 The contiguous 
ground of the park without the "sunk fence ^vas to be har- 
monized with the lawn within, 2803 [see Ha-ha 2845 

Dickens Chimes ill 1x9 You may see the cottage from the 
sunk fence over yonder. 1835 R. Willis Archit. Mid. Ages 
vi. 65 A row of small *sunk pannels upon the space between 
the dripstone and window head, a 2835 Rickman Styles 
Archit 11848) 127 The interior is.. ornamented with "sunk 
panelling. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch Sj Cloekm. 254 With 
a ‘sunk seconds the hour hand may be closer to the dial 
than it otherwise could. 1792 Bestham L^nept. 1. S9 Stair- 
cases.. from the "sunk storj’ below the Cells to the upper 
story of the Cells. 2840 Mrs. Carlyle Let. to J. Forster 
Aug., The sunk-storj’ of this respectable, zesthetic house. 
1833 Loudon Encycl. Archit. § 1104 The door.. to have a 
"sunk thumb sneck. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder ^10 
■"Sunk-work is that which has been partly chiselled away, as 
the tops of window-cills, &c. 

6 . Of the sun : = SUNKEN 3 b. l are. 

2908 Rider Haggard Ghost Kings xvii. 239 The light from 
the sunk sun. 

Sunken (so-gkan),///. a. [pa. pple. of Sink -j. 
See note on prec.J 

1 . That has sank in water ; submerged in, or situ- 
ated beneath the surface of, water or other liquid. 

X37S Barbour Bruce in. 417 lamys of Do«’glas..Fand 
a hiill sonkyn bale. 2599 Siiaks. Den. V, i, it 165 As nch 
..As is the Owse and l^ttome of the Sea With sunken 
Wrack, and sum-lesse Treasuries. 2743 Bulkeley S: Cum- 
VOL. X. 
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MINS Voy. S. Seas 118 The Tide running rampant, and in a 
great Swell, every where surrounded with sunken Rocks. 
2830 Lyell Prine. Geol. I. xv. 264 The Bell Rock is a 
sunken rwf, consisting of red sandstone. 2842 Civil Eng. 
•5- Arch. Jml. V. (Contents), Sunken vessels, new mode of 
raising. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. 357 In the coral- 
producing Oceans such sunken islands are now marked. .by 
rings of coral or atolls standing over them. 

2 . Of tho eyes, cheeks, etc. : Abnormally depressed 
or hollow ; fallen in. 

1600 Shaks. A.Y. L. 111. ii. 393 A leane cheeke.. : a blew 
eie and sunken. 2825 Scott Betrothed xxx, Her eyes tvere 
sunken, and had lost much of their bold and roguish lustre. 
284^ Mrs. Browning Cry Childr, iii, They look up with 
their pale and sunken faces. CX853 Kingsley MUc, (1859) 
1 * *« 38 When he forgets the grey hair and the sunken cheek. 
29x0 W estin, Gaz. x Jan. 2/3 A horse, .with sunken-in flanks 
and a bonj', bent head. 

3 . That has sunk below the usual or general 
level; subsided. 

2832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1 . 418 The Arch of 
Constantine..5tand5 on a sunken area, enclosed by a walk 
2842 Dickens Bam. Rudge i, Its floors were sunken and 
uneven. 1857 Dorrit ii. x, He.. ascended the unevenly 
sunken steps and knocked. 

b. Of the sun : Gone down below the horizon. 
1826 Scott Old Mori, xxxiv, The long train of light that 
follows the sunken sun. 2820 Shelley Skylark iii, In the 
golden lightning Of the sunken sun. 
e. Drooping. 

2890 Conan Doyle White Company xxxviii, With cros’ied 
ankles and sunken head, he sat as though all his life bad 
passed out of him. 

d. Depressed, reduced. 

2854 Lowell Fireside Tratn Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 180 So 
gathered the hoarse Northern swarms to descend upon 
sunken Italy. 

4 . In technical use : = Sunk///, a. 4 b. 

^ Sunken battery (Milit.) : a battery in which the platform 
is sunk below the level of the ground. 

2^8 Forsyth Beauties Scot. V, 421 The enclosures are of 
various kinds: stone dikes, earthen dikes, ditches, hedges, 
and half.dikes or sunken-fences. 2832-3 P. Barlow in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VIII. 613/2 The Ancients employed 
a sunken die. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 340 The 
rocky nature of the soil.. rendered it necessarj- to carry up 
earth for the formation of an elevated, instead of a sunken 
battery. x86o Itlustr. Lend. Nttvs 25 Feb. 287/3 Unless the 
window be on the sunken story. 1882 Garden x Apr. 213/2 
The sunken garden is a delightful sight. 2892 G. Philips 
Text Bk. Fortif, etc. (ed. 5) § 5^ A sunken caponier 
tambour. 

Snnket (sr’gket), sb. and adv, Se. and north, 
dial. Also 7-9 sunckat, 8 sunkot, 9 suncket, ; 
aunkit. [prob. derived from the strongly aspirated i 
Sc. form of Somewhat represented e.g. by the : 
spelling snvtquhai. With sense 2 cf. the etymo- 
logical meaning of Kickshaws = F. quelgue chose 
something.] 

A. sb, (chiefly//.) 

1. Something, cjp. something to eat. 

2722 Ramsay Lucky Spence iii. Lay sunkets \v.r. sunkots] 
up for asair leg, azgzz Pennecuik Merry Wives of Mxtssel- 
burgh xlix, I came unco' bravely bame, Whan 1 gat .sunkets 
in my wame. 1810 Stacc Minst. of N., Panic xxi. (E.D.D.) 
'Twas mete that sunkets they devised This pestment to 
destroy. 

2 . A dainty, tit-bit 

2788 in Standard (1868) 21 Dec., It is resolved to meet at 
three o’clock to eat sunkets and drink to the glorious Revo- 
lution. 2815 Scott Guy M. viii, There’s thiriyhearts there 
that wad hac wanted bread ere ye had wanted sunkets. 
2818 — Hrt. Midi, xviii. When th^’..harle us to the Cor- 
rection-house,, and peltle us up wi’ bread and water, and 
siclike sunkets. a 1825 Fokby Voe. E. Anglia, Sunkets.., 
dainty bits j nice feeding. 2857 Gen.^ P. Thompson Axidi 
Alt. 1. xxiv. 92 Fancy an army landing in England, and 
holding out such sunkets to tempt submission. 

+ B. adv. To some extent, somewhat. Obs. 

2686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 2, 1 ’s .sunckat beuk-Iearn’d, 
2790 Jas, Fisher Poems 73 An hour, I trow, an* sunket 
mair. . , 

Su‘nkie. Se. [f. Sunk A little seat, 

x8i§ Scott Guy M. xxii, Mony a day hae I wrought my 
stocking, and sat on my sunkie under that saugh. 
Simkland : see Sunk p>pL a. 3 b. 

Sunless (stymies), a. ff. Sun ^A-h-UESS.] Des- 
titute of the sun or of the sun’s rays ; not illumined 
by the sun ; dark or dull through absence of sun- 


light. 

2589 Fleming Virg.Georg.i. 6 Vnicsse thou wilt cut or plash 
away with hill The shadie boughs of sunlesse soile. 2697 
Dryden AEneidwu 267 Three starless Nights the doubtful 
Navy strays Without Distinction, and three Sunless Days. 
2788 Cowper Let. to W, Bagot 19 Mar., Sunless skies and 
freezing blasts. 2829 Scott Anne of G. xv. The sunless 
waves appeared murmuring for their Wetinu 2842 Macaulay 
Armada 42 The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's 
sunless caves, 1876 R. Bridges Growth of Love Ixvii, A 
sunless and half-hearted summer. xSSo^Meredith Tragic 
Com. vi. (1892) 86 Sunless rose the morning. 
fig. 2850 Blackie AsscJiylus 1. 37 Ofuimes we sorrowed 
from a sunless soul. 18^ Tennyson Aylmer's F. 357 i 
I lived for years a stunted sunless life. 

b. nonce-use. Existing without the sun. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple IsL vi. ix, The Sunne lesse starres, 
these lights the Sunne oistain. ^ ^ • 

Hence Su'nlessness, the condition of being sun- 
less ; absence of the sun. 

2856 Chamb. Jml. 20 Dec. 390/2 Their blt^d scurvy-filled 
bythefourmonths’sunlessncss. 2898(5. W. Steevens I it i 
Kitchener to Khartum 237 Another twelve hours ol sun- 
lessness. 


Sunlet (s»*nlet). [f. as prec. -i- -let.] A little 
sun. Also transf. (see quot. 1880). 

1840 E. Forbes in Wilson & Gcikie Mem. (x86i) ix.asr 
One solitary’ star Shining.. — for dark clouds hid Its sister 
sunlets. x8So L. Wallace Ben.Hur iv. viii. She wore an 
open caul upon her head, sprinkled with beads of coral, and 
strung with coin-pieces called sunlets. 2904 igth Cent. Feb. 
237 Myriads of little stars, or so-called sunlets. 

Sunlight (sp-nbit), sb. [f. Sun + Light 
sb. ; cf. WFris. simicljacht, MDn. sonndicht, (Da. 
zonlic/it), OHG. ssmnaHoht and sunndn liohi 
(MHG. sunnenlUht, G. somunlichf)^ 

1 . The light of the sun. 

c 2205 Lav, 17863 Wei neh al swa brihteswa )>esunne-lihte. 
f.* 37 S Cursor AT. 18819 (Fairf.) Angels ar brijter hen sunne- 
Gower II. 220 His wif. .Lay with the king 
the longe nyht, Til that it was hih Sonne lyht. 2535 Cover- 
dale 2 Sam. xii. 12, 1 wyl do this in the sighte of all Israel, 
and by Sonne lighte. 2667 Milton P.L. ix. 2087 Woods 
impenetrable To Starr or Sun-light. 2833 Tennyson Lady 
of Shaloit in. iv, His broad clear brow in sunlight glow'd. 
i860 Tyndall (z/ac. i.^v. 38 When we pass from open sunlight 
to a moderately illuminated room. 2^3 Sir A Ball Story 
of Sun 290 To carbon. .belongs the distinction of being the 
mam source whence sunlight is dispensed, 
b. Jig, : cf. Sunshine 2. 

2577 tr. Bullingeds Decades (1592) 532 Christ is . . the verie 
sunne light of the preaching of the Gospell. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola Introd., The faces of the little children, 
making another sunlight amid the shadows of age. 2864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F, 421 In such a sunlight of prosperity. 
2891 Farrar Darkn. 4- Dawn Ixvi, The sleek priest., con- 
tinued to live in the sunlight of Court favour. 

2 . (Properly with hyphen.) *= Sun-burner. 

1862-7 ?• Wylde's Cire. Sci. I. 34/1 The introduction of 

'sunlights ’..aids in promoting ventilation. 1874 Mickle- 
THWAiTE ATod. Par. Churches 192 Sunlights may be. .used 
in somewhat low and ceiled buildings. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, 

1863 Boyd Graver This. Country Parson 192 Who will 
vivify into sunlight clearness every sound and true belief 
2896 spectator g Mar. 339 Living air, and sunlight-gold. 
SuTiliglit, a. poet. rare, [f, SuN sb, -f- Light g .2 
or Sunlight sb. after starlight adj,] =s Sunlit. 

1828 Shelley Euganean Hills S2 1 ‘heir [sc. rooks') plumes 
. .Gleam above the sunlight woods. 2^5 R. W. Chambers 
King in Yellow, Repairer of Reput. ii. (1909) 28 The craft 
which churned the sunlight waters. 

Snu-li^glited, STi'nliighted,///. a. [f. Sdh- 
+ Lighted a., niitc simlighl.] = SDHur. 

2843 RusKiK ATod. Paint. 1 . 11. in. iii. § x8 Melting.. into 
the haziness of the sun-lighted atmosphere. x86x Dickens 
Let. to Airs, Watson 8 July, [The photograph] made me 
laugh. .until I shook again, in open sunlighted Piccadilly. 
sSgo Sir B* BAiLS/ar*Land 74 The earth-lighted side- of 
the moon cannot be compared in brilliancy with the sun- 
lighted side. 

Sunli^e (su^nlsik), a. and adv. [f, Sun sb. 

-LIKE.] 

A. adf. Like or resembling the sun, or that of 
the sun ; esp. very bright or resplendent. 

1506 Shars. 2 Hen. IV, 111. ii. 79 No extraordinarie Gaze, 
Such as is bent on Sunne-Iike Maiestle. cz6zz Chapman 
Iliad xxii. 273 His shield ^ast a Sun-like radiance. 264a 
H. Song of Soul ii.iii.iii.Iiii, Double Sunlike motion. 

2725 Cheyne/*/://?!". Print. 1. 27 These Sun-like Bodies in 
the Centers of the several Vortices. 2820 Shelley Witch 
Atl. Ixiv, And she saw princes couched under the glow Of 
sunlike gems. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 11. vlt: 260 If the light 
of an electric lamp be caused to form a clear sunlike disk 
upon a white screen. 2873 Proctor Expanse of Heaven 
156 That these giant planets are Still in the active and sun- 
like state necessary., for the expulsion of comets. 

B. adv. Like or in the manner of the sun. 


2810 Shelley Cenet v. iii. 32 That eternal honour which 
should live Sunlike, above the reek of mortal fame. 2832-5 
WiLLis From the Apennines 25 Sun-like thou hast power 
to give Life to the earth. 

Sunlit (sp-nlit), pfil. a. [f. as prec. + Ln /fl. 17.] 
Lighted or iIJnmiaed by the sun. 

2822 Shelley Triumph ^ Life 8o Like the young moon 
—When on the sunlit limits of the night Her white shell 
trembles amid crimson air. 2^0 Wilbkbforce Sp, Alis- 
sions (1874) 84 Under the sunlit canomr of lieaven. 2890 
Conan Doyle U'hite Company xxxvi, Like the shadow of 
clouds upon a sunlit meadow. 

Snnly (S2;’nli), a. rare. [f. as prec. + -LT 1 .] 
f a. = Heliacal i. Obs. b. Pertaining or 
relating to the sun, solar. 

2552 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 274 When Venus doth 
shyne at euen5'nge after sonne seitinge, she doth rise, as 
som learme it, with a sonnely rj’singe. 2873 L. Wallace 
Fair God ir. xL 156 His sunly sjTnbols. 

II Stum (s»n). Anglo-Ind, Also S son, 8-9 snn, 

9san. [a. Urdu, Hindi (Skr.fcwrf hempen).] A 
branching leguminous shrub, Crotalarta jtincea, 
with long narrow leaves and bright yellow flowers, 
\ndely cultivated in Southern Asia for its fibre; 
also, the fibre of this plant used for rope, cordage, 

^"^zm^izif Trans. LXIV. 9? Of the Culture and of 
the Son or Sun-plant of Hindostan. xZooAun.Reg.,azron. 
53/1 The ntiv-spBoes of h.mp called sun, Ibe pn^uce of 
lengal . . has turned out neurfj-eqtntl to our own rope. jBj, 
W. hliLUORS Oriental (>^S) ?89 

there ire two SDCcies of sunn j the b«t is called phool, the 
other boggy. 1851 Va.nat'rg.y'artdmArtJr^.Ulust. 
Cat. lu p. sit/s The BeogJ hemp or sun. 1894 Bimts 
jyAug. 0/4 All binding twine manufuclured..from New 
Z^nd hemp, istle or Tampico fibre, sisal grass, 
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b. irartsf* Applied to Hibiscus canfiabintis, 
■which yields brown or Indian hemp. 

1846 Lindley Vegei. Kingd, 369 We know Hibiscus can- 
nabinus, or Sun, is [cultivated] i.i India, as a substitute for 
hemp. • 

c. aiirib., as sunn-hemp^ -plants -waste. 

1774 [see above]. 1849 Balfour Alan. Bof. § 762 Hibiscus 
catmaMitus is the source whence sun-hemp is procured in 
India. 185$ Stephens Fartn (ed. 2) § 3139 Croiolaria 
pmcea, the sun hemp. 1887 Forestry IK Afr. i£6 

For Paper-making, the only Indian fibres that seemea hope- 
ful were bamboo.., plantain.., jute, zndsunn w'aste. 

11 Suuuaj (sn’na). Also (7 Sunnet), 8 Sonna, 

9 Sonnab, Sunnab, -eb, Soonna. [a. Arab, ajlw 
sunna^^ {sumiat) form, way, course, rule.] The 
body of traditional sayings and customs attributed 
to Mohammed and supplementing the Koran. (Cf. 
Sunni, Sunnite.) 

[2687 A Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav. 1. 48 The difference 
which they put betwixt' that time whidi God commanded, 
and the two limes of Mahomet, is that they call the first 
FarSf and those of Mahomet, SuiineL'] ^ 1728 Chambers 
CycLy SofiTui^ a Book of Mahometan Traditions, wherein all 
the Orthodox Mussulmans are required to believe. 2842 
300/1 Sunnah. Chatnbers* Encyct. 

IX.214/Z The Sunna not only comprises religious doctrines 
and practice, but alsocivdl and criminal laws, and the usages 
ofcommon life: the way to eat and to drink, and to dress, and 
the like. 2^3 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 553/2 Just as the Torah 
grew out of the decisions of Moses, so dia the Sunna out of 
those of Mohammed. 

t Su-nnage. Obs, rare-^. [f. Son sb. + -age, 
after F. solage."] 

i6xx CoTCR-, Sotaige^ Sunnage, or Sunninessc. 

Sunnar, obs. form of sooner : see Soon. 

Suime, obs. form of Sin, Son, Sun. 

Sniined (smd, poet. S 27 *ned), ppL a. [f. SuN v. 

+ -ED ^.] Exposed to, or subjected to the action 
of, the sun ; warmed or dried in the sun ; illumined 
by the sun, sunlit. 

15TO Spenser CtfZ Jan. 77 The penstfe boy.. Arose, 

and homeward droue Ills sonned sheepe. ?26o5 Drayton 
Poems Lyr.ff Pastoral Eglog vi.zi8 Thou that. .To drink 
at Auon driuest thy sunned sheep. 1850 T. Woolner My 
Beautiful Lady in Germ No. 2. 2 The sunned bosom of 
a humming-bird. 1891 Hardy TVrrxxvii, Having been lying 
dowm in her clothes she was warm as a sunned cat. 1893 
Atlantic Monthly Ydti. 282/1 The sunned but un warmed sky. 
Stiimer(e, obs. forms of sootier : see Soon. 
Sunnerest: see (Sun I3),Sunrist. 

II Stumi (soTit'). Also 7-9 Sunnee (7 Sonnj, 

8 Sooni, -ey), 9 Sonnee, (Soonee, Sooimee, 
Suni). [a. Arab. sunnT lixwfni, f. Sunna.] 
collect. The orthodox Mohammedans, who accept 
the Sunna as of equal authority with the Koran. 
Also sing, an orthodox Mohammedan, a Sunnite. 

2626 [sec Shiah 1). 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 159 Ibe 
Turke.s..C3lt..themselaes.S'0///:y, and Mussulmeu^ which is 
tivly fmthfull. ^2753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. iv. ii. 206 
The sect of Sunni comprehends the Turks, the Tartars, the 
subjects of the Moghol, with ^mc other nations of less note. , 
Ibid. V, ii. 134, I am a Sunni, as my ancestors were, x8oo 
Asiat. Ann. Reg. p. xxiii, Two Sects, the one of whom 
assumed thcTilleot Ay^«r^(orOrthodox),and who branded 
the opposite Party vnth the opprobrious Epithet of Shiah 
(or Heterodox). 1836 Partington's Brit. CycL Eit.f eta 
III. 769/2 The Mohammedans [in Sinde] are all Soonees, 
and most of them of the sect of Hanecfce. 2923 lath Cent. 
May 2x57 Both Shiahs and Sunnis have b«n known to 
lend at a^ary. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

2827 Buckingham Trav. Mesopot. II. 487 The inhabitants 
he [sc. a Denrish] described as mostly Mohammedans, and of 
the Soonnee sect. 1833 A. Crichton Hist. Arabia 1. vii. 
334 Pillars of the Sonnee faith. xS^z Elfhinstone Hist. 
India xn. iti. II, 651 The Sunni religion, 
t Stumigllt. Obs. rare. Forms: i smman-iiibt, 

3 Eunenibt, -ni3t, sonenybt. (See also surCs 
tdght S.V. SuNT^. 13 c.) [OE. suiifiannikt \ see 
Sun s6.and Nicut sb. Cf.OE. sunnankfen « LG. 
sonavend, OHG. sutinfm dband (MHG. stinnen-, 
sun(r)dbent, G. sonnabend).'] Tbe night before 
Sunday, Saturday night. 

0 tooo jElfric Horn. (Th.) 1. 216 Hi^ lie la;^ on byrgene '3a 
sseter-nihl and snnnan-niht...And Crist aras of deaSe on 
3one casterhean Runnan-da::5. n 2225 Ancr. R. 22 5if ge 
dot] h'^s cueriche nibt, bate a suneniht one. c 2250 Doojusday 
20 in O. E. Misc. 162 pat fur scbal kumen in pis world On 
one sune-ni^te [v.r. sone-nyhtej. 

Snnnily (so nili), adv. [f. Sunny a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a sunny manner; chiefly Jig. brightly, cheerfully, 
2849 7tf/V*xA/tf^.XVI. 205/1 ?accs. .beamed sunnily with 
the light of hope. 2886 Dowden Shelley 1 1. il 45 *1110 time 
from September 20 to September 24 went sunnily by. 
Sunniness (so-nines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The state of being illumined by the sun, or full 
of sunshine. 

2622 [sec Sunnage). ^1823 Moore Mem. (2S53) IV. 246 In 
the sweet valley of Chitway, enjoying all the sunniness and 
leafiness that still lingers around us. iBfe F. Galton in 
Veto. Tour. 430 The relative sunniness of different places on 
the calculate path of total eclipse, 
i* ^ Sunburn, tan. Obs, rare. 

. *753 Richardson Grandison I, xxxvi. (2754) 254 His face 
is overspread with a manly sunniness (I want a word) that 
shews he lias been in warmer climates than Engbnd. 

3, fig. Brightness of aspect, feeling, manner, etc. 

1837 Bedooes Let.xn Poems (1852) p.ciii, The chapters in 


hand requiring a light-hearted sunniness of style. x88o 
Disraeli Endym. 111 . 65 He did not greet her with that 
mantling sunniness of aspect which was natural to him when 
they met. iB8o_‘ Vernon Lee * Italy lit. i,68 A certain sin- 
cerity and sunniness of nature. 

Sunning (so-niQ), vbl. sh. [f. Sun sh. and v. + 

-ING I.] 

L Exposure to the sun ; basking in the sun. 

2529 Horman Vnlg. 169 b, Ibcy chaungc the naturall co- 
lour of theyr heare with crafty colour and sonnyngc (L. /«• 
solatione], 2693 Sir T, P. Blount Nat. Hist. 42 Ihere are 
some who affirm, that Cinnamon.. acquires its. .strength by 
fifteen Days Sunning. 2828 P. Cunningham N. S. PKales 
(ed. 3) II. 278 Our wo-begone widows are frequently.. scarce 
permitted to give^ their mourning weeds tne benefit of a 
second day's sunning before they are entangled in another 
matrimonial web. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 53 
Where it is necessary to degrade the whites of hard prints, 
that is easily done by sunning. 2^ Walsh Coffee (Philad.) 
96 Three days’ thorough sunning usually suffices to render 
the coffee quite dry and brittle. 

attrib. 2847 Stoudart Anglers Comp. 308 Pike. . when on 
the bask, or in sunning humour. 

b. In phr. a sunning Kprep} 12, 13), esp. 
in to set [lay') a sunning, to expose to the sun, to 
sun ; also to sit^ hang a sunning. 

2520 StanuRidge Vocabuia (W. dc W.) C vj b, Apricor, 
to syt a sonnyngc or to sonne. c i<i8 Kalemier of Sheph, 
A V, For Zc clerkes shewe them boxes of cunnynge, Tncy 
bydde them lay them vp a sonnyngc. 2529 Horman Kiilg. 
40 Sette these waters a sonnyngc. x6oo Nashe Summer's 
Last IKili 198 Old wiucs a sunning sit. 2633 T, Jamf-S Koy. 
42 They hung a Sunning all day. t65o K. Brooke tr. Lc 
Blanc's Trav. 67 They gather the cinnamon . .then lay it a 
fortnight a sunning. 2664 Comenius* Janua Ling. 500 
Linnen..is laid a sunning to whiten.^ 2680 Otway Caius 
Marius v. 1, When they arc set a Sunning upon the Capitol. 
2885 Jewett Marsh 1st. xi, The pics were baked, and the 
pots and pans still a-sunning. 
t 2. Shining like the sun, radiance. Ohs. rare. 
C2586 C'tfjss Pembroke Ps. lxxxix. vi, On pathes cn- 
lighted by thy faces sunning. 

3 . Fishing. A method of catching salmon by 
spearing them -when dazzled or alarmed by the 
reflection of sunlight from some bright object. 

2843 Scrope Salmon Fishing x. 209 Sunning.. is a mode 
of taking salmon with a spear by sun light. 2895 Pa/l Mail 
^<12.26 July 9/2 In Norway we have seen the sunning carried 
on by means of a painted board illuminated by a large lens. 
So Sn'iinlng’ ppl, a.^ basking in the sun, 
son Academy Mar. 225 Where the sunning partridgedrums. 

T Su'nnisli, a. Obs. [f. Sun sb. i -ibh i.] Ke- 
sembling the sun in colour and brilliancy: applied 
post, to bright golden hair, etc. Also advh. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv, 736 Hire ownded beer that 
sonnysshe was of he we. ? <7 2400 Lyoc. Chorle ep Byrde 
(Roxb.) 12 Lykc topasion of colour sonnysh bright. 1422-20 
^Chrou. Troy 1. 2977 His sonnysshe here, crisped liche 
gold wyre. <’1450 Mirour Saluaeioun (Roxb.) 126 This 
womman was alle about closid In sonnysshe clothing. 

II Sumiite (sumoit). Also 8-9 Sonnite, [f. 
Sunna or Sunni + -ite L] A Mohammedan who 
accepts the orthodox tradition (Sunna) as well as 
the Koran. (Cf. Shiite.) Also attrib. 

27x8 [see Tradition sh. fick 2724 G, Sale tr. Koran, 
Prelim. Disc, iil (1877) 52 It is the belief of the Sonnites or 
orthodox that the Koran is uncreated and eternal. 2759, 
2847 [seeTRADmo.NisTi bk 2B87 Encycl. Brit. XXIl. 6^9/2 
note. Generally speaking the Sunnites are the more bitter 
party. 

II SuiUlIld (su*n2?d). Anglo-Indian, Alsosanad. 
[Urdu e= Arab. /awui/signature, deed, diploma, 
seal of magistrate, etc.] A deed of grant; a 
charter, patent, or warrant. 

*759 in T. Ixmg SeJ. Unfub. Rec, Govt. {Fort William'S 
(18^) 284 That your Petitioners, .w'cre permitted by Sunnud 
from the President and Council to collect daily alms. 2764 
Ann. Reg. l. 289/2 For all charges., the lands. .shall be zs- 
signed, and sunnud.s for that purpose shall be written and 
granted. 2803 Edsiokstone in Owen Welleslefs Desp. (1B77) 
317 Shumshere Bahadur. .has arrived in the province, and 
assumed the authority over it, under a sunnud from Amrut 
Rao. 2844 tr. M. T, Asmars Mem. Babyl. Princ. 11 . 208 
The sanad, or certificate of her nobility ran..a.s follows. 
2876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 723/2 The nawab [of Gimbay), who 
is one of the 253 feudatory princes of BritLsh India by 
Sunntfd or patent 1896 Vouncson 40 Yrs. of Punjab Mis^ 
siou vi. 58 Ibis proclamation will be as a Sanad for you. 
Stumy (sr-ni), sb. U.S. colloq. [Dim. formation 
on sunjish or sun-ferch."] = SuN-Pisn i b. 

283s Audubon Onfith. Diog, III. 48 To the willow-twig 
fastened to his waist, a hundred ‘sunnies* arc already 
attached. x838 Goode Amer, Fishes 64 A score of lean, 
sun^lried perches and Sunnies. 

Sunny (s»'ni), a. Also 4 sunni, 6 sonnyD, 
sunnye, 6-7 sxmnie, eoii(n)y, 7 sonie, Sc. sun- 
qie, sunie, 8 5 c. sinny. [f. Sun sb.r-Y^. Cf. 
\VFris. stnnich. LG. sunnigy Du. zonnig, G. sonnig 
(dial, sunnig, sonnig).'} 

L Characterized by or full of sunshine; in or 
during which the sun shines : esp. of a day, w'eather, 
or the like. 

<i 1300 Cursor M. 23342 On sunn! dal To se fixs in a water 
plat 2508 Pol. Re/. ^L, Poems Ugoj) 174 Was there neuer 
sonnye day so cleere. 1592 Sotiman fr Pers. i. iL 43 Far 
! more welcome. ,‘^e_n sonny dales to naked Sanages. C17B8 
i Burns Fair Eliza Hi, l*be bee upon the blossom, In the 
j pride o* sunny noon. 2832 Lvttom Eugene A. i. v, The 
, fresh yet sunny air stole in, 2851 HzLrsComp,Sotit.\.(iB74) 

I 22 The inhabitants of sunnier climes. 2B68 Dickens 
i MtssDici^nsi 6 MzT.fVichzvchzd two brilliant sunny days. 


2 . Exposed to, illumined or warmed by, the rays 
of the sun ; on which the sun shines. 

2567 Fenton Trag. Disc. xiii.fiSpS) II. 278 Neither roote 
of tree, height of rocke, nor sonnye syde of any greene hill. 
2587^Mascall C<z///e (1596) 58 Caltell.. delight to be in 
sunnie places in winter.. and in summer to be in thicke 
sbadic woods. 2667 Milton P. L. hi. 28 Where the Muses 
haunt Clcer Spring, or shadie Grove, or Sunnie Hill. 2725 
Fam, Diet. s.v. Pears, Ambrotla, a handsom good siz’d 
Pear, ..of a smooth, greenish yellow Skin, red of the Sunny 
Side. 1833 Macaulay Ess., H. Walpole (1897) 275 An en- 
tertainment worthy of a Roman epicure, an entertainment 
consisting of nothing but delicacies, the brains of singing, 
birds, the roc of mullets, the sunny halves of peaches. 2836 
W. iRvmaAstonal.x, 258 Those placid streams and sunny 
lakes stocked with all kinds of fish. x88o * Ouida ’ Moths I. 
58 This little gay room was certainly brighter and sunnier, 
+ b. Sunny half y quarter*, that side of a piece 
of land which faces the south (opposed to shadow 
half'). Cf. sun half sb. 13). Sunny-east: 
south-east. Also f sunny chamber, a summer- 
house. Sc. Obs. 

2574 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1587-8, 496/t Dimidietatem 
solarcm lie sonnie halffdei Myinloun dc Conen. 1585 Ibid. 
695/2 Sa mekill of our foirsaid sony halff landts hafdin be 
ws as said is, as lyis outwith the propper designit boundis 
heirefter following, iboo/bid. 337/1 Octo bovatas terrarum 
..vocatas the Sonny-Quarter, 2620 Ibid. 102/2 Lie sony 
quarter landts of Tyrie, 2633 Ibid. 725/2 Lie sonie-eisUhalf 
dc Dumbertnit. 2642 Ibid, Cum claustro et lie suu^te- 
chalmer cum hortis cjusdem. 

3. Pertaining to the sun ; solar, rars (exc. as in b). 

2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 465 The Cocke, .is a terror 

to the Lion.. because they are both partakers of the 
Sunnes qualities. and.. there is a more eminent and pre- 
dominant sunny propertie in the Cocke, then in the Lion, 
b. Of light : Of or proceeding from the sun. 
*579 Spenser Skeph, Cal, Aug. 82 All as the Sunnye beame 
so bright. 2590 — F. Q, It. V. 32 There he him found.. In 
secret shadow from the sunny ray. 1593 Breton Daff. 4- 
Prim. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 19/1 Tliere was no speach of sonny 
beame, Nor of the golden silke. 2725 VovzOdyss, x. 286 
A tall stag.. lay, Stretch’d forth, and panting in the sunny 
ray. 2880 * Ouida ' Moths 1. 74 The sunny daylight seeming 
to go round her in an amber mist. 

fg. 2602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. v, Wks. 2856 I. 61 Your 
brightest bcames Of sunny favour, 2657 F. (k)CKiN Div, 
Btossomes 47 You bath your souls in this her sunny-shine. 
2829 Keats Lines to Fanny 44 O, for some sunny spell To 
dissipate the shadows of this bell ! 

4 . Resembling the sun in colour or brightness ; 
appearing as if illnmined by the sun ; (of the hair) 
bright yellow or golden. 

2596 Shaks. Alerch. K. i. 1. 169 Her sunny locks Hang 
on her temples like a golden fleece. 2647 Cowley Mistr., 
Vain Love 8 A rich, and sunny Diamond. 1742 Collins 
Odes IV. 45 Truth, in sunny vest array’d. 28x0 Scott 
of L, II. XXV, His flaxen hair, of sunny hue. 1838 Lvtton 
Alice II* i. Kinglets of darkest yet sunniest auburn. 2887 
Kidcr Haggard fcssxxvVi, Sbe..Iaid her sunny bead upon 
the old man’s shoulder. 

B, fig. ‘Bright*, cheerful, joyous; expressing or 
awakening gladness or happiness. 

*545 CawzROM.r.Erasm. Enekir. xiii, To have a clean and 
sunny mind. 2590 SHAKS.Co///.5rr. If. I.99 Asunnielooke 
of his. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life ii. iv. (2862) 138 To present 
the sunny side of the picture as the reverse of my gloomy 
one. 2849 De Quincey Eng, Mail Coach iii. Wks. 1897 
XIII. 325 Again the choir burst forth in sonny grandeur. 
2870-a Liddon Elem, Relig. iv. (190^) 232 Such is Schopen- 
hauer’s reply to the sunny Optimism of Leibnitz. 2892 
Farrar Darkn. Dawn xiv, A little boy, whose sweet and 
sunny face looked the picture of engaging innocence. 2891 
E. VEAzocKN.Brendou 1. 254 Her soul was brightandsunny. 
6. Comb. a. with other adjs., as staiJiy-clear, 
-red, -szoeet, -warm. 

2708 T. Philips Cyder xi. 70 Flames, whose unresisted 
Force O’er Sand, and Ashes, and the stubborn Flint Pre- 
vailing, turns into a fusil Sea, That in his Furnace bubbles 
sunny-red. 2833 Tennyson Palace of Ari^ xxlv, In tracts 
of pasture sunny-warm. 2855 — Daisy xii, In bright vig- 
nettes, .Of lower or duomo, sunny-sweet. 2858 Lewes 
Seaside Studies 219 The mystic drama will be sunny cl^, 
and all Nature's processes will be visible to man,asa divine 
Eflluence. 

b. parasyntbetic, as sunny-coloured, -faced, 
-hearted, -spirited (with derivatives, as sunny- 
heartedness) ; also suttny-day adj. (fig . : cf. Sun- 
shine 5 c, Summer sb.'^ 4 e). 

2832 y^vdKvrt Autumn Woods vii, Their '’sunny-coloured 
foliage. 1821 Scott Kenilw. vii, Such *sunny-day courtiers 
as my noble guest, a 2847 Eliza Cook Old Millstreain 
xxii, The ’sunny-faced child. 1856 Miss Yonge Daisy 
Chain x. xx, (1879) 222 Ethel was brilliantly happy waiting 
on the children, and so was *sunny-hearted Mela. 2856 
J. W. Kave Life Sir % Malcolm 1. iv. 54 The elasticity 
and *sunny-heartedness of the jvriler, 2848 Fabf.r Spir. 
Confer. (1870) 243 A '•‘sunny-spiriicd Christian. 

II Snnnyasee, stmnyasi (smya-s:}. A 7 iglo- 
hid. Forms : 7 sanasse, 8 saniasi, sanasby, 
sinnasse, ainassie, senassie, Gumiiassy, -asse, 

9 senassea, mmyasee, -as(s)i, 8unnyaa(8)ee, -asi. 
[a. Urdu, Hindi sannydsi, « Skr. samnydsin laying 
aside, abandoning, ascetic, f. sam together-)- «* 
down-f<zrto throw.] A Brahman in the fourth 
stage of his life ; a wandering fakir or religious 
mendicant. Also attrib. 

2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage V. ix. 427 Some [Bramencs] 
wander from place to place begging: Some (an vnleamed 
kinde) arc called Sana^ses. 17^ J, Re?;nell MS. Let. 
30 Aug. (Y.) The Sanasby Faquirs (part of the same Tribe 
which plundered Dacca in Ckksim Ally’s Time). 1773 ]Y. 
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Hastings Lit. 2 Feb. in Gleig Zi/i (tSiz) I. eSz You will 
near of great disturbances committed by the Sinassies, or 
wandering Fackeers. *777 STEWAnrinP/wX 7><i;fx.LXVII. 
483 This Indian. .must have travelled as a Faquier or Sun* 
massy through Bengal into Thibet. 1839 Lett./r, Ma^rai 
xxiii. (1843) 244 A hunnyassee, or Hindoo devotee, came to 
pray in the middle of the river. 1885 G. S. Fordes 
L.ife in Canara 88 A Hindoo sunyasi, or hermit, lived in a 
cave under the overhanging rock. 

Sunonima, variant of Synonyma. 
Su*n-proof, a. [f. Sun sb. + Fboof a.] Proof 
against Hie sun ; through which the sunlight cannot 
penetrate; unaffected by the rays of the sun. 

x6o6 Marston Sophonisba tv. i. Fj, Thick armes Of dark- 
somEwe[= ycw](Sunproofe). 171X Golding No. 250 
r a The Sun*Propf Eye.. without blinking at the Lustre of 
Beauty, can distribute an Eye of proper Complaisance to a 
Room crowded with Company. riBao S. RocERs//rt/y,Ca/w- 
Pagna Flayenet 24 In the shade Of many a tree sun*proof. 
*809 Daily Tel, 21 Aug. 7/7 Grey sun-proof vapours. 

Su*ii-ray. [f. Sun sb, + Ray j^.i] 

1 . A ray proceeding from the sun ; a ray of sun- 
light, a sunbeam. Chiefly poet,, or rhet, 

18*9 VozAlAaraaP^^t The sun-ray dropp'd in Lemnos. 
x8S6\V. J. Tucker A. 226 Gems, .twinkling like stars, 

dazzling like the fiercest sun-rays. 1905 ' Q ’ (Quillcr-Couch) 
Sliitiing^ Ferry vi. 68 The front door had a fanlight through 
which fell one broken sunray, 

2. A figure representing this ; //. lines radiating 
from a centre or central disk. 

1901 IVestm. Gaz, 20 Nov. 7/2 The reverse side [of the 
medal] is surmounted by an impression of the Crown, from 
which spring sun-rays of the conventional pattern. 

b. aitrib.f denoting a pattern of radiating pleats. 
*897 Daily J 7 ev}s 2 Jan. 6/3 The skirt being pleated in 
the sun-ray fashion now so very much in vogue. 1904 
U'esivt, Gaz, 28 June 4/2 A sunray voile skirt. 

So Su^a-rayinff a,^ giving forth rays of sunlight. 
*850 AllinchamPc?^;//.?, Delian Harp^ * O Pale green sea* 
i, The sun-raying West, 

Sunrise (so-nroiz). [app. evolved, through 
syntactical ambiguity, from clauses such as forto 
( = until), iofore, or before the sun rise, where orig. 
fortOf etc, are conjunctions and rise a verb in the 
subjunctive ; cf. 

13.. bt, Atis, 5733 (Laud MS.), Men-. token hem l)fer 
herberewe Forto he .^onne ryse amorowe. 1308 Trevisa 
Bartk, De P, K, xiii. xxvi. (1495) D v b/x They ben huntyd 
toforc the sonne ryse } BodI, MS, If. 136/1 Bifore he sonne 
risch s arrg, ante ascensum soils.] 

The rising, or apparent ascent above the horizon, 
of the sun at the beginning of the day ; the time 
when the sun rises, the opening of day. Also, the 
display of light or'colour in the sky at this time. 

C1440 Promp, Parv. 484/1 Sunne ryse \A, sunne ryst), or 
rysynge of he sunne. 1530 Palscr. 272/2 Sonne ryse, WmV 
tenant. 1603 Shaks. Meas./,)r M, it. ji. 153 True prayers, 
That shall be ^ at heauen, and enter there Ere Sunne rise, 
xfiyx Milton y<T;/w« 1507 The gates 1 enter'd with Sun- 
rise. X766 Goldsm. Vie. Jy. iv, By sunrise we all assembled 
in our common apartment. x8zo \V. Scoresby Ace. Arctic 
L 34 .After sun-rise, the surface of the snow Is apt to' 
become soft, x86o Tyndall Glac, i. xxvil 2^ The glory of 
the sunrise augmented by contrast. 1864 Tennyson Eh. 
Ard, 599 The scarlet shafts of sunrise. 190S (Miss Fowler] 
Betw, Trent ff Anehcltiie 157, 1 have never seen so rich and 
warm a sunrise. 

pg. x8z3 Scott Quentin D. x, The first dawn of the arts, 
which preceded their splendid sunrise. 

b. atir{b.,:is sunrise Jfush\ sunrise-gun, a gun 
fired at sunrise. Also quasi-adj. = easterly, eastern. 

x8o9 Campbell Cert. ]Vyom. 11. v, The sunrise path at 
morn I see thee trace. 187* Rautledge*s Ev. Boys Ann. 
367/x After the sunrise-gun had boomed. 1876 ' Ouida ’ 
IVinter City ix. 273 With the sunrise flush touching her 
cheek. xJ^ Mrs. A. Beblyn(////^) Sunrise- Land. Rambles 
in Eastern England. 

Stmrisill^ (so-nroiszig). Now rare or arch, 
(superseded by Sunrise), [f. Sun sb, + pr. pple. or 
gerund of Rise v., partly after F. soleil levant^ 

K= prec. (In early use often with the,') 
trxzSQ Kent. Serm, in O, E, Misc. 26 To-janes Jjo sunne 
risindde long. Fr. vers le solail levattl). ^3., K.Alis. 2901 
Mury hit is in sonne risyng [Laud MS. sonnes risynge]. 
cj^o R. Bru.nne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 9237 To morn 
atte sonne rysyng. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, viii. 
xiv. (149s) Vvb/2 "Venus.. warnyth that y« daye comyth 
anone and the sonne rysynge [orig. .solis ortum], 1481 
Caxton Godfrey cxxxvii. 205 That alle man shold be m 
the mornyng to fore the sonne rysynge alle armed, 1565 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Scr. i. 1 , 344 Befoir the sone 
rysing in the morning. xS 94 Shaks. Rich, vmii. 61 Bid 
him bring his power Before Sun-rismg. 1600 Dallam in 
Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 96 At the son nsmge we 
paste by Cape Sprott. <rx63S Naunton Arr.lArb.) 

31 The most glorious Sun-risings are subject to shadowings 
and droppings in. 1709 Addison TatUrlso. 20 r 4 Where 
he may oe seen from Sun-rising to Sun-setting. *770 Lang- 
HORNE Plutarch (1879) 1. 169/x The wind used to bl^ 
from the mountains at sunnsing. 1822-7 Good Stud^ 

(1829) IV. 207 The next morning, about sunrising, his sight 
was restored. XB83 Miss M. Betham-Edwards Dtsanned 
XXX, You are young, and shall greet many a sunrising. 

b. irons/. The quarter or region in which the 
sun rises ; the east ; also wth defining word indi- 
cating the precise quarter in which the sun ri^s at 
a specified season, as equinociial^ nvinter sunrising, 
£1420 Prose Life Alex. 76 Wc seke to ferre towarde 
son T^ynge. 15x3 Douglas jEneis vjLxi. x4^0r for till 
cttyll into Indc-.Towart ihedawing and son rysing to seyk. 
2570-6 Lambarde Perautb. Kent (1826) 3 Nearest to the 
sunne risingc and furthest from the Nortbe Pole. i6ox Hol- 


xlvif. 1, 22 From the equinoctiall sunne-rising 
bloweth the East wind Subsolanusx from the rising therof 
m Mid-winter, the south-east VuUumus, 1654-66 Earl 
Orrery Pariken. (1676) 531 We might perceive all those 
plains towards the Sun-rlsing covered with Troops. 1726 
s^cy^x Alberti* s Archit.X.q^ti Bed-chambers for summer 
shou d look to the South, the Parlours, to the Winter Sun- 
rising. x8^ HqlmeLee ACiv^^^xix. no The shadowed 
Side towards the suniising. 
c. atirib, or quasi-a^{r. 

<rx6iB Raleigh Inv. Skipping 13 The French and 
Spanish called the sun rising winds, East.. and the sunne 
setting winds West. 1725 Fa///. D/ci.s.v. He/i’Hause, The 
Windows should be on the Sun-Rising side, strongly lathed. 

+ Su'lirist. Ohs, Forms: 4 sonne rist, 5 
sunne ryat, rest. [prob. shortening of sunne 
arist or uprist : see Arist, Uprist.] The sunrise : 
the east. 


• Alisaunder 791 J>ts rink, or Jjc sonne rist,. .passes 

in pe Paleis, Ibid. 855 Hce shall fare as farre as any freke 
dwelles, And right too be sonne rist hU raigne shall last, 
c X460 Promp. Parv. (\Vinch. MS-) 448 Sunne rest, or rysyng 
of be son. •» .» » 

Sunset (szj'nset). Also 4-6 sonne, sunne set, 
5 sonsett, 6 soonne sette ; 7 sunnes-sefc. [app. f, 
Sun sb. + Set jA.I, but perhaps arising partly (like 
Sunrise) from a clause (e.g. ere the sunne set), 

OE.^ (Northumh.) su/tset (Lindisf. Gosp.) was prob, an 
adoption of ON. sdlarseta^ •setr'-. see Set etym. note.] 
1 * The setting, or apparent descent below the 
horizon, of the sun at the end of the day ; the time 
when the sun sets, the close of day. Also, the 
glow of light or display of colour in the sky when 
the sun sets. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 257 Rlht eveneupon the Sonne set. 
<1x400-50 IVars Alex. 3050 Als sone as be .son vp S031 be 
sla^tere begynnes. And so to^ b® son-sett [Dubl. MS. 
And to sett was pe same) slakid b^i neuire. 1526 Pilg>\ 
Perf. (\V. de W, 1531) 257 b, At the houre of complyn, 
whiche is aboute the sonne set. 2542 Udall in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 6 In the evenyng after soonne sette. 
1^99 Sandvs Europx Spec. (1632) 5 Thrice a day, at sun- 
rise, at noone, and sun-set. 1623 Fletcher & Rowley 
Maid in Mill iv. ii, It has lasted Too many Sun-sets, xyxx 
Addison S/ect. No. 120 P x The Butler desired me with a 
very grave Face not to venture my self in it after Sun-seL 
1822 Byron Heave/t 4 Earth 1. 1, They have kindled all the 
west, Like a returning sunset. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It, 
Koie-bhs. (xZj2) I. 39 After sunset, the horizon burned and 
glowed with rich enmson and orange lustre. 2873 B. Harte 
ly/iai B, Ha/de Setw in Fiddlefow/t, etc. 98 A flash of water, 
tremulous and tinted withsunset. 2874 Burnand My Time 
xi, 90 The Jews begin their Sabbath on Friday at sunset, 

2 . fg. Decline or close, esp. of a period of pros- 
perity or the like. 

[2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 ful, 111. v. 128 When the Sun seLs, 
the Earth doth drizxle daew, But for the Sunset of my 
Brothers Sonne, It ratnes downright.] 26x3 W. Basse {title) 
Great Brittaines Sunnes-set, bewailed with a shower of 
teares. 2621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart*s Wise Vieilltird 
2 Old age. .may be called the sunne set of our dayes. 2690 
Te.mple Misc, 11. iy. 45 So many Ages after the Sun-set of 
the Roman Learning and Empire together. x8ox CA.MPBeix 
LoehieVs Wanting 55 'lls the sunset of life gives me 
m>’stical lore, And coming events cast their shadows before. 
2898 Illingworth Diy. I//wian, i. x ITie gloom that darkens, 
or the hope that glorifies the sunset of our days. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as sunset clocks hue, light, 
mist, ray j sunset-blue, flushed, -lighted, -purpled, 
^red, -ripened adjs. ; sunset-gun, a gun fired at 
sunset. Also quasi-adj. = w'estem, westerly, as 
sunset clime, and quasi-adv, — westward, as sunset- 
gazing. 

1874 R, Tyrwhitt Our Sketching Club 68 Any 'sunset- 
blue tint, — say cobalt and rose-madder, a 2853 G. F. Morris 
Poems (i860) 155 All ibis 'sunset clime Mcame Familiar 
with Victoria's name, xBxt Clare Vill.Minsir. II. 7 True 
to his 'sunset-clock he kept. His Goody and bis cot to find. 
2833 Tennyson Lotos Eaters 17 Far off, three mountain- 
tops.. Stood 'sunsci-flush'd, 1902 W, Watson Coronal. 
Ode, Deini with her sea-face to the morn, And Cambria 
'sunset-gazing, x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, ii. There was a 
conwict off last night. .after *sunset-gun. 1899 West/n.Gaz, 

30 Nov. 2/1 Draperlesof silk of 'sunset hues. 2B86 Steven- 
son Kidnapped viii, I wondered. .at the lateness of the 
'sunset light, 2898 WATTS-DuNTONw^^'/an/zxiiL iv, Masses 
of 'sunset mist. 2838 Lzk Hovghton Sw/izeriand 4 Italy 
V, The 'sunset-purpfed ground. 1833 Tennvson Hesperides 
iv. 21 The luscious fruitage . .'Sunset-ripened. 

Hence Sunsetty a. suggestive of sunset. 

1869 Mrs. Whit.ney We Girls i, ' West over . We always 
thought it was a pretty, sunsetty name. 2893 T. N. Pace 
Ole Virgi/Ua 45 Her arms so white, an’ her face sort o' 
sunsetty. 

SuBSettin^ (somsedig). Kow rare or arch, 
(superseded by Sunset), [f. Sun sb. + pr, pple. or 
gerund of Set v.X, partly after F. soleil couchantl\ 

1 . = prec. I. 

0x440 Promp. Parv. 484/1 Sunne settynge, or sunne gate 
dowTic, occasus. 2565 in Picton Kpocl Munic, Rec. (1883) 

I. 1 13 Eight of the clock after the sunsetting. 2584 Coca-n 
Haven Health s. (1636) 10 Antoninus, .was wont to come to 
the wrestling place about Sunne-setiing. 2661 Glanvill 
Vatu Dog/tt. 176 Ga«endus saw one [rainbow] at Sun-setting, 
whose Supreme Arch almost reached our Zenith, tjtz m 

J, J. Vernon Parish of Hawick (1900)^ John RidocH.. 

confest yt he brought home ye load 01 herrin^^ ujwn the 
Sabbath att the sunsettlng. 1815 Simond Tour Gi. L 
349 We had another glorious sunsetting, a 2854 J. Wilson 
in Casquet of Lit. Ser. 11. (1874) 1. 1^/2 - used to smlk 

about . . from sunrising to sunsetting. x865 Morris LartJuy 
Par. (1870) 1. 1. 346 When anigb to sunsetting it grew, 

2 . transf. The region in which the sun sets ; the 


west ; wth defining word indicating the quarter in 
which the sun sets at a specified season. 

x6o2 Holland Pliny 11. xlvii. I. 23 Betweene the South 
and theSouthwest..namely,betweene the Noone steed, and 
the Sunsetting in Winter. 2726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 

Bed-chambers for the Winter shouM look towards the 
Point at which the Sun rises in Winter, and the Parlour, 
towards the Equinoctial Sun-setting. 18M Holme Lee B. 
Godfrey xix. no There were their names on the stone — 
..looking towards the sunsetting. 

3 . fig. = prec. 2. 

^ 16x7 Middleton 7Vv>z//////XiV<?/mr\Vks. 2840 V. 619 There 
IS no human glory or renown, But have their evening and 
their sure sun-setting. 

4 . attrib. 

a x6x8 (see Sunrising c). 2797-2803 J. Foster in L/yi 4 
Corr. (1846) I. 208 To paint a sun-setting cloud-scene. 

Sunsliade (sD*nJ?id), [See Shade i i . OE. 
had sunsceadtt, glossing * Hammeolam ' = bridal- 
veil (cf, Sh^vdow sb. 13 b).] 

1 . An awning over the outside of a window, to 
keep the sunlight off. ? Obs. 

2852 Catal. Great E'xhib. xxvL 235 Models of the patent 
outside sun-shade. ^ 2861 VI. H. Russell in Times 12 July, 
Houses of wood, with porticoes, pillars, verandahs, and sun- 
shades, generally painted white and green. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mec/t. 

2 . A parasol ; now usually applied to the larger 
kinds. 

2852 Bailey Festus (ed. 5) 506 Pavonian canopy of azure 
held, In manner of a sunshade. 2860 All Year Round No. 
72, 522 The thousandth, or three thousandth anniversary of 
the umbrella in India or China, that would be the anni- 
versary of it as a sun-shade. 289s R. W. Chambers King 
itt Velloiv, Repairer Reput. ii. (1909) 27 Constance tipped 
her sunshade to shield her eyes. 

3 . A hood fixed on the front of a bonnet to keep 
the sun from the face ; also, a broad-brimmed hat. 

2872 Jean Incelow Off the Skelligs viii, I . . asked her. . to 
buy me. .a sunshade, commonly called an ugly. 

4 . A device used with a telescope or other ob- 
serving instrument to diminish the intensity of sun- 
light, as a darkened glass screen, or a tube pro- 
jecting beyond the object-glass. 

1894 F. Af. Gibsos A/t/aieur Telescopist's Handbk. 55 
Let the student be earnestly admonished to take the best 
precautions to shield his eyes when engaged in sol.ar obser- 
vation. The plan commonly adopted is to use the sun- 
shades which are usually furnished with eye pieces, the 
colors of which are either neutral-tint, blue, or red. 

Sunshuie (su’njain), sb. Also 3 sunnesiu-e, 

6 son(ne)shyne, -shine, 6-7 sunneshine, (7 sun- 
schyne, -schene), 6- sun-shine, sunshine. 
[ME. stmttestn-e (which appears very much earlier 
than Shine j/^) had prob. a similar origin to that of 
Sunrise; see quot. ^1250, But cf. OFris. 
skin, (M)LG. sunttensehiu, MDu. sonneseijn (Dn. 
zonneschijn'), MHG. sunne{n)schtn (early mod.G. 
sunuen-, sonne-, sunschein, G. sonnenscheitP). OE. 
had sunscin, glossing ‘speculum’ = mirror.] 

1 . The shining of the sun ; direct sunlight un- 
interrupted by cloud. 

c 2250 Ceu. 4 Ex. 3335-7 lie man is he bead,. . Him gaderen 
or 3e sunne-sine, JEllcs he sulden missen hine, For it malt 
at fle sunne-sine. 253S Coverdale Job viiL 16 Oft tymes a 
thinge doth florish, and men thynke that It maye abyde ihe 
Sonneshyne, 1588 Lambarde Eire//, tv. 372, 1 sbaJJ as the 
sayingis, butsetaCandleinthesunne-shIne. 26x2 Woodall 
Surg. Mate "Wks. (1653) 206 As cleere, as the Sun-shine is 
at mid-day. 2697 Dryden P'irg. Georg. 111. 473 A Cot that 
opens to the South prepare : Where basking in the Sun-shine 
they may lye. 2782 Cowper Let. to y. Newto/t 28 May, You 
seldom complain of too much sunshine. .the south walk in 
our long garden will exactly suit you. 2840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop XV, Sunshine peeping through some little window. 

X84Z Loudon Suburban Hort. 566 The gooseberry may be 
forced in pots.. .The temperature is never allowed to be 
high, and abundance of air is given during sunshine. 2860 
Tyndall Glac. x. xvii. 1x9 There was a long fight between 
mist and sunshine. 

t b. with a and pi. A burst or spell of sunshine. 

2602 SHKits. A IPs Wellv. ill 33, I am not a day of season, 

For thou maist see a sun-shine, and a haile In me at once. 

16x2 MvreM/sc. Poe/rtsi.^b Lyk to a fairsunschyne befoir 
a schoure. 2657 J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee, etc. i. 277 To 
partake of the benefit of the Sun-shines and Rains. 2747 
Gould Eng. Ants 62 They take the Opportunity of a Sun- 
shine to disperse in the Air, 

c. with poss. adj. : cf. Light sb. 1 g and quot. 
1390 in Son sb. 4, 

<22774 Tucker Li. Nat. (1S34) II. 73 The plain man,, 
may say.. as Diogenes did to .Alexander, 'Only please to 
stand out of my sun-shine ’. . y , \ t_ 

d. To have been in the sunshine (slang), to be 

drunk; cf. Sun sb. 4 b if). . 

1857 Geo. Euot ScenesClertcal Life, TaneesRep.1.53 He 
was m that condition which his groom indirated with 
ambiguity by saying that ‘master had been m the sunsuine. 

2 . fig, (often with literal phraseology retained), 
a. A source of happiness or prosperity. 

XS9S T. P. Goodwine Blanchardyn hv. 213 Is she goni the 
comfort of my youth. .the sonshine of my blisset 2^ 

B Taylor Pae/tis. Kelglder22 Ye .nre the sunshine of the 
earth- 2901 HatfePs Maj^. Cf l. 798/2 He always used to 
say ‘ Well, how is inamma‘s little sunshine to-day 1 
b. K favourable or gracious influence. 

<2 2506 Sir T. More iv. v. 9S The rcst..haue had fayre 
time to crowe In sun-shine of my fortune 25^ Shaks. 

2 Hen lY iv. ii- xalTiatman that sits withm a Monarches 
heart And ripens in the Sunnc-shinc cf bis fauor. 2598 
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Florio 7?;V/.Ep.Ded. a3b,To me. .the glorious and gracious 
sunne-shine ofyour HonorhaCh infused light and life. r74r-z 
Gray Agrippina 147 The gilded swarm that wantons in the 
sunshine Of thy full favour. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. ix. (1877) 367 They were to be allowed to bask in the 
sunshine of the court. 

c. A conditioa or atmosphere of happiness or 
prosperity. 

X593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI., 11. ii. 156 Euen then that Sun-shine 
brewed a showre for him, That washt his Fathers fortunes 
forth of France. X613 Purchas Pilgrimage vii. xji. 597 
Henrie, the Infanta of Portugall, that day-starre, which by 
his Industrie made way to tiie present Sun-shine of dis- 
coueries. x^s Boyle Occas. Reji. (1848) 67 Those, that 
during the Sun-shine of prosperity are beset with seeming 
Friends. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. xxx. 6 Whilst in my Sun. 
shine of Success No low’ring Cloud appear'd. 1779 Mirror 
No. 43 r 8 It would have been inhuman in our philosopher 
to have clouded, even with a doubt, the sunshine of this 
belief 1826 Disraeli Viv. Greyw. iii, In the meantime all 
was sunshine with Vivian Grey. 1862 Aliss Braddon Lady 
A udley xxxvi, There had never been anything but harmony 
and sunshine between Luej' Audley and her generous 
husband. 

d. Happiness or cheerfulness of mind or heart ; 
sunny disposition. 

X742 Gray Eton 44 The sunshine of the breast, 0x836 
Carlyle in Academy 17 Sept. (1898) 27^/3 Particularly en- 
deavour to keep a good heart,. .Sunshine in the inside of 
one is even more important than sunshine without. 1830 
W. Irving Goldsmith xxxix.370 In these genial moments., 
the sunshine of Goldsmith’s nature would break out. 

3. iransf. Light or brightness resembling or sug- 
gesting that of the sun ; brightness of the eye or 
the countenance. 

X588 Skaks. L. L.L. V. ii. soi Vouchsafe to shew the sun. 
shine of your face. 1839 Lytto.n Richelieu iv. i, Deaf to 
the music of a woman’s voice— Blind to the sunshine of a ' 
woman's eyes. X901 W. Clark Kussell Ship*s Adv. W, 
With the stateliness of a frigate she broke into a sunshine I 
of canvas. I 

^ allrid, tind Comb. Simple attrib. and objective ' 
(with reference to indicating or recording sunshine), 1 
as stinshine map^ record, recorder. 

1892 W. A. Taylor in Scott. Geog. Mag. June 322 The 
first sunshine recorder was the invention of hir. John C. 
Campbell of Islay. 1893 H. N. Dickson Ibid. Aug. (Title 
on cover), Sunshine Map of the British Isles. Ibid. 396 la 
discussing sunshine records, it is.. necessary to distinguish 
the cases where allowance must be made for latitude from 
those where the actual duration merely is required. Ibid. 
4<» The general form of the sunshine curve is thus a strong 
minimum in winter, a steady increase to a maximum in May. 
5. attrib, passing into adj. a. Full of or charac- 
terized by sunshine ; sunshiny, sunny. Now rare. 

1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Jan. 3 All in a sunneshine day, 
asdid befall. x6oi Holland /■’//«>' vi.xvi.1, 123 The irarme 
Sunneshine weather. x^tzlSUvrcn L* Allegro eZ Youngand 
old com forth to play On a Sunshine Holyday. 1663 S. 
Patrick Parab, Pilgr. xxvi. (1687) 281 A Fine Sun-snine 
morning it was. 17x5 Leokx Palladio's Archit, (1742) II. 
75 The Sun-dial. .could serve but in Sun-shine Weather, 
x^s Phil. Trans, LV. 155 In a calm hot sun-shine day,., 
the air. .appears to have a tremulous motion. 1841 Brown* 
INC Pippn Passes [Introd.] 23 Thy fitful sunshine-minutes, 
corning, going. 2894 ‘ G. Egerton ' Keynotes 155 It is a 
sunshine Sabbath morning. 

b. Jig. ‘ Bright’, cheerful, cheering ; prosperous, 
happy, joyous. 

XS93 Shak& Rich. IT, iv. L 221 God saue King Henry,.. 
And send him many yeercs of Sunne-shine dayes. 1594 
Drayton Amours vk. Her sun-shine face there chaunsing to 
espy. 2663 S. Patrick Parab. Pilgr.xsJx. (1687) 341 Then 
were his Sunshine days, and his Heart all in an ardour of 
Love and Joy. 1833 I.ONCF. Outre.mer {x85x} 227 The 
French have that happy and sunshine temperament. 1834 
J. H. Newman Par.Serm. (1837) I.xxv. 379 The Bible does 
not take a pleasant sunshine view of the world. 

0 . That remains faithful, or subsists, only in 
prosperity ; * fair-weather 
2775 Burke Let, to Marg. Rccbingham 14 Sept., The 
worst sort of tories, the sunshine gentlemen of the last reign. 
28<m W . Irving Knicherh, vu vi. (x86x) 207 Would you have 
had me take such sunshine, faint-hearted recreants to my 
bosom? 2847 Whittier 4- / 25 Summon chyson- 

shine bravery back. JS76 H. Surt/lowers, Leone 

I. loS My sunshine-friends have turned their backs on me. 

6. Comh.x sunshine-showery a. of a 

disposition that is cheerful in the midst of trouble- 
1830 Coleridge Let. to y. H. Green 1 June, Mrs. Aders 
..looltt as bright and sunshine-showery as if nothing had 
ever ailed her. 

Hence Su*nshine v., zntr. to shine as or like the 
sun (also impers.); SuTishineless a., dull, gloomy. 

1627 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Armado Bab, If it storm'd, 
rain‘d,or blewe, orSun shinde iSsoSun-sbinde) too hot. 
1831 James Phil. Augustus I. xvi, The fixed contraction of 
his brow, and the sunshineless coldness of his Ups. 1892 J. 
Lumsden SheepJiead 4- Trotters On the visage of their 
hero, sunshined for a moment an.. answering smile. 

Stl'IislLi^lier. local. A popular name for certain 
shiny beetles : see quots. 

. 1847 Haluwell, Sun^shiner, the dark shining beetle. 
2866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 55 This family [sc. Feronxides\ 
comprises several species, the most often seen. .being the 
‘Sunshiners*, which are members of y^xezenesssPterostichus 
and Antnra. 

+ Sun-slliaiill^, sb. 05 s. rare. [f. Sun sb. 
-f Shining vbl.sblj = Sunshine 5 ^. {lit. and Jig.'). 
13.. Coer de L. 24x0 Richard the king. The best under 
the sun-shining. 15^ Hall /KjaaSb, All 

the Constables promises were but fayre sunne sh^myng, 
swctclyspoken, andsowerlj* performed. 2584 Cogan Haven 
Healtkf,\^^) x8i By setting Butter, .in a platter, open to the 


Sunne in faire weather.. untill it bee sufficiently clarified,. . 
which will be in twelve or fourteen dales, if there be faire 
Sunne shining. 1840 Florist's JrnL (1846) I. 229 Embrace 
every opportunity' of sun-shining, to give air. ^ 

b. To set a sunshinmg : to place in the sun- 
shine ; Jig. to expose to view, display. 

x6ox Dent Paihiv. Heaven (1617) 35 God hath not giuen 
such gifts vnto men, to the end they should make sale-ware 
of them, and set them a sunshining to behold, 

Su'usliDiiin^, rt. Now rare. [f. Sunshine 

J(^, + -INg2 ,] 

L = Sunshiny i, 2. Also Jig. 

x6o8 Topsf.ll Serpents 205 A siluer<oloured Lyzard.. 
lluing in dry and sunne-shining places, a x6x8 Raleigh 
Prereg.^ Pari. 39 When those of the high Counlreycs de- 
sired raine, and those of the valleyes sunshining dayes. ^ 2657 
J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee, etc. in. 51 Those sunshining 
dayes of Christ Jesus. 2764 Museum Rust, II. xxxiii. 108 
In fine sun-shining weather. 1819 Shelley Let. to Peacock 
26 Jan., The multitudinoussbnfts of the sun-shining columns. 
18& Pall Mall Gas. 24 Feb. 2/2 In one place it would be 
bright and sunshining: in another a snowstorm might be 
r.'iging. 

2. Shining as the sun. 

1628 [A. Leighton) Appeal to Pari, oog This cloud being 
dispersed by the irresistable heat of your Sunshining zeal. 

Stmsmny (sn njoimi), a. £f. Sunshine sb. -t- 
-y1.] 

L Full of or characterized by sunshine : = Sunny 
a. I. 

1649 N. Hardy Dtv. Prosp. (1654) 25 The wettest Seed- 
time of a pious Life, shall end in the sun-shiny harvest of a 
eacefull Death. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl, (1848) 67 In the 
unshiny months of Summer. *7x3 Derham Phys..Theol. 
X. (2798) II, 363 nofe,\xx warm, sun-shiny weather. 1B09 
Malkin Gil Bias iii. ii. r 6 , 1 feel disposed., to set out some 
sunshiny morning for the mountains. 2849 H. Miller 
Footpr. Great. L (1874) 8 The long, clear, sunshiny’ evenings 
of the Orkney’ summer. tZ$\--Sch.^ Schm.xiv. (1858)305 
A bright sunshiny sky*. x888 Doughty Trav. A rabia Deserta 
I. 542 Every morrow the sun-shiny heat calls them abroad 
to the easy. .labour of their simple lives. 

2. Illumined by sunshine: = Sunny a, 2 . 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso xvi. ix, Sunshinic hils, dales hid from 
Phoebus rales. 1802 Worosw. Stansas in Copy Cast. Indot. 
06 Retired in tb-it sunshiny shade he Jay. 2803 W. Taylor 
in Monthly blag. XIV. 4B7, 1 shut my cy'es,and call up the 
idea of a sunshiny landscape. xSSoDisraei.i Endym. xlviii, 
It did not yet occur to Endymton that his garden could not 
ahvays be sunshiny*. 

3 . Bright as with sunshine : = Sunny a. 4. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. riii. 20 The fniitfull-headed beast, 
amaz'd At flashing cx^mes of that sunshiny shield, Became 
Starke blind. Ibid. xu. 23 The. .glorious light of her sun- 
shy*ny face. 1824 Miss hfiTFORD Pillage Ser. 1. (1863) 1x3 
The house had stUl within and without the same sunshiny 
cleanliness. 1841 Browning Pip/a Passes in. 282 If you 
killed one Of those sunshiny beetles. 1862 Miss Bradoos* 
Lady A udley iii. Her lieautiful smile, and sunshiny ringlets I 

4 . fig. ‘Bright', joyous: = SONNY a. 5 . 

1782 Mrs. H. Cowlcv Bold Stroke /or Husband Jt ii, My 
dear gloomy cousin, where have y'ou purchased that sun- 
shiny look? 1820 Coleridge Lett., Cenvers., etc. 1. vL 27, 
I hope that this is a sunshiny spot in the national character. 
1857 Dufferin Ar//. High vi. (cd. 3) 39 His, .daughter 
—a sunshiny y'oung lady of eighteen. 2863 Boyd Graver 
Thoughts C. Parson viii. 125 Childhood loo);s sunshiny when 
we cast back our glance upon it. 1893 Leland Mem. I. 71 
A very* pleasant and wonderfully pohtc and sunshiny boy. 

SUTI-Spot. 

1 . Path. A spot or marking on the skin caused 
by exposure to the sun, 

x8x8-2o E, Thompson Cullen's Nosologia (ed, 3) 333 
Ephelis; Sun Spots, 1872-4 Jefferies Toilers 0/ Field 
(1892) 262 Her brown but clear cheek, free from freckles and 
sun-spots. 

2 . Astron. A spot or patch on the disk of the 
sun, appearing dark by contrast with the brighter 
general surface, and constituted by a cavity in the 
photosphere filled with cooler vapours. 

Sun-spots occur only in a zone extending 45® on each side 
of the sun's equator, often in groups and last from a few 
hours to several months; their diameter varies from about 
xoo to about 100,000 miles ; their frequency* shows a marked 
period of about xx years, corresponding 10 a ptriodicity of 
magnetic and possibly other phenomena on the earth. 

x868 ^Lockyer Eletn. Astron. § 121 Its {sc, the magneiic 
needle's] greatest oscillations occurring when ihereare most 
sun-spots. 1878 Newcosib Pop. Astron. ni. ii. 248, 1882, 
1893, etc,, will be years of numerous sun-spots. xB^ W. L. 
Dallas in Itdian Meteorol. Mem, VI, 2 The maximum 
rainfall agreeing approximately with the maximum sunspots, 
"b. atlrib. 

1B83 Science^ 1. 462/x The maximum of auroras corresponds 
with the minimum sun-spot period. 1884 H. F. Blanford 
in Indian Meteorol, Mem. (1894) VI. a The epoch of sun- 
spot maximum approximately coincides with that of mini- 
mum pressure. 29x3 H. H. Turner in Monthly Notices R. 
Astron. Soc. Dec. 89 The main Sun-spot swarm was in 
perihelion in 18x6-7, 

Hence Su'nspottery [-ery 2], humorous or con- 
temptuous term for the subject or theory of sun- 
spots, esp. of their connexion with terrestrial 
phenomena. 

1882 R. A. Proctor in Standard 27 Nov. 2/4, I doubt 
whether even a twelfth of the astronomers of our time favour 
* Sunspottery 

t Su*nstay. rare, [fi Son sb. + Stay sh .^ ; 
traiisl, L. sdlstiiinsn Solstice.] « next. 

Stay of the sun was in use earlier ; see Stay xA* 3 c. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, i. (1586) 40 b, Varro 
sayth, that the best tyme for Haruest, is betwixt the Sunne- 
stay, and the Dogge dayes. 2625 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe 


177 The Sunne is at highest of this kinde a little after the 
Sunstay of Summer, and at the lowest soone after the Winter 
Sunstay. 

t Sun-stead. Obs. Also 7 -steed, -ated. [In 
OE. sun{n)stede, transl. L. sblstitium Solstice r 
see Sun sb, and Stead sb. i.] = Solstice i. 

cxooo Sax, Lecchd. III. 250 Sumor..ha:f5 sunnstede«. 
winter . . harfS o Jjerne sunnstedc. 

x6oo Holland Livy xliv. xxxvi. 1193 Now was it the 
season of the yeer past sun-stead in summer. 1601 — Pliny 
II. xix. 1 . 13 To lengthen the night from the summer sunne- 
steed, a 1636 Fitz-Geffrey iioly^ Transp. Wks. (Grosart) 
169 The season of the yeare wherein our Sa viour was borne ; 
namely in the Winter Solstice or Sun-stead. 2638 W, Lisle 
Heliodorus IX. 148 When Summer and Sunsted makes the 
longest day. 

b. The solstitial point (= Solstice 2), or the 
tropic (Tropic sb. i b). 

1(^1 Holland Pliny 11. Ixxvii. I. 36 The position of the 
Zodiake about the middle parts thereof, is more oblique and 
crooked, but toward the Sunne-steed more streignt and 
direct. x6oi Dclman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (16x8) III, 
684 The points of the.,Zc>diacke, which are the ineanes 
betweene the said Equinoctial points are named Sunsteads 
or Tropicks. 2662 J. Chandler Pan Helmont's Oriat. 56 
If those Instruments [xr. hour-glasses and sun-dials] should 
agree under theiEquinoctial lines, they should varie.. under 
the Sol-slices or Sun-steads. 

Sn nstone, su-n-stone. 

1 1. A rendering of L, solis gemma, described by 
Pliny {N. H. xxxvil. Ixvii) as a white stone which 
throws out rays like the sun. Obs. 

t3o8 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, xc- (Bodl. MS.) jf. 
182 b/i The sonne stone hatte Solis gemma, and Is white 
and schymyngc and hah name for he schyneh with bemes 
as kue sonne dok- 

2. A name given to amber, because the Heliades 
or daughters of the sun, according to a Greek myth, 
were changed into poplars and wept amber. , 

Gr. ^AeicTpov amber (see Electrum) is related to rjXtKTiop, 
which occurs as an epithet of the sun. 

1849 Ott£ tr. Humboldt's Cosjnos II. 494 note. The elec- 
tron, the sun-stone of the very ancient mythus of the Erida- 
nus. 2855 Bailey Mystic, etc. 91 Sunstone, which every 
phantom foul dispels. 1896 W. A. Buffum Tears of Heliades 

I. (1897)7 Trinacria’s lustrous and pellucid sun-stone. 

3. Min. a. A name for several varieties of feld- 
spar, showing red or golden-yellow reflexions from 
minute embedded crystals of mica, oxide of iron, 
etc. b. *:= Cat’s-eye 2. (So G. sonticnstein.) 

2677 Plot Oxfordshire 81, 1 know not why it [sc, the Moon- 
.stone) may not as well be called the Sun-stone too, 2794 
SciiMF.issER Ss'st. Min. 1. 137 Cats Eye.. .The Sun .Stone of 
the Turks. 1798 [see Cat’s-cve 2), x82x R. jM-iESOs Man. 
Mineral. i5| Another variety of adularia, found in Sjberia, 
is knoivn to Jewellers under the name Sunstone, It is of a 
yellowish-crey colour, and numberless golden spots appear 
distributed throughout its whole substance. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 216 Moon-Stone, Sun-Stone, 
Amazon-Stone and Avanturlne are forms of felspar. 

4. (Always with h>phen.) A stone sacred to the 
sun, or connected with sun-worship. 

2841 Penny Cycl. XX. 192/2 The. .relics of Pagan places 
of worship,. ; the pillar stone of witness, the tapering sun- 
stone, [etc.]. 

Snu-strixken, a, [f. Sun sb, -h Stricken, 
after next.] Affected injuriously by the rays or 
heat of the sun ; spec, affected with sunstroke. 
(Often const, as pa. pplel) 

2844 Sir W. Napier Cong. Scinde 11. vii. J1845) 436 The 
Genera).. wassuddenlysuD-slricken,and,. thirty-three Euro- 
pean soldiers fell. .beneath the same malignant ray. ^ 2864 
Tenn\’son En,Ard.$fB Enoch '.s comrade.. fell Sun-stricken. 
2B88 Doughty Trav. Aredia Deserta II. 180 The heart 
slenderly nourished, under that sun-stricken climate. ^ 2007 

J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters ofTsavo i. 16 Thi.s..wilaer- 
ness of whitish and leafless dwarf trees, presented a ghastly 
and sun-stricken appearance. 

Sn'Zlstroke. [For the earlier ‘stroke o/ the 
sun transl. F. coup de soldi. Cf. G. so}i7tensiichl\ 
Collapse or prostration, with or without fever, 
caused by exposure to excessive heat of the sun. 

Also loosely extended to similar efiects of heat from other 
sources, as electric sunstroke : see quot. 1890. 

[x8^ J, Johnson Oriental Poy. 24 Several of the people 
got sick, with., what are called * Coups de SoleiJ or strokes 
of the Sun. 2823 Gentl. Mag. XClll. li. 647/2 He instantly 
expressed a feeling of having received what is called ‘ a 
stroke of the sun *.) 

2851 G. W. Curtis Nile Notes xxxvii. 288 ^yarding off 
sun-strokes with huge heavy umbrellas of two thicknesses of 
blue cotton. 2865 Dickens Let. to E. Fates 30 Sept., I got 
a .slight sunstroke last Thur.>day. 2875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 653 The terrible mortality of sunstroke. 1890 Gould 
New Med. Diet., Sunstroke, Electric, an illogical term for 
the sj’mptoms, somewhat similar to those of heat-stroke, 
produced bj* too close and unprotected proximity to the in- 
tense light emitted in welding metals by electricity. 

Sn'iisbruclc, pa.pple. £f. Sun Struck, 
after prec.] Affected with sunstroke. 

2839 Bailev Festus 235 Like a stag, sunstruck, top thy. 
bounds and die. 1893 Fordes-Mitchell Remin. Gt, Mutiny 
76, 1 must go out and get iny bonnet for fear 1 get sunstruck. 

II Stmt (sOTit). [Arab. zant^ A species of 
acacia, Acacia arabica, of northern Africa, or its 
wood. Also attrib. 

. 2820 Belzoni Egypt ff Nubia iii. 304 We w’ere seated under 
a dry sunt tree, at a little distance from a small well; 2883 
CoNDER £: Kitchener Survey )P, Palestine 11 1 . 139 A roan 
who lit a single branch of sunt (acacia), cooked his food for 
three successive daj’s by it. 2884 J. CoLDORirs Hicks Pasha 
100 Sunt trees grow in great profusion here. . 
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Bunuol, -nolliche, obs. ff. Sisfdl, -tullt. 
Sun-up, sunup (so-nap). local, chiefly U.S. 
[f. Sun so. + Up aJv., .after Sundown.] Sunrise. 

1847 Longfellow in Life (iSat) II. 83 In a letter from 
Tamp^iTO to the N. C. Fayetteville Ob«;erver (is the wiler a 
Carohntan ?), 1 find the Anglo-Saxon expression sun-tip, for 
sunnse. * By siin-up, Patterson's regiment had left the en- 
rampmenl/ 1873 J. Miller Life avton^ Modocs viil 90 
Why we should.. toil like gnomes from sun-up to sun-down 
. .was to them more than a mysterj*— it w.as a terror, 1896 I 
PeUrscn (N.S.) VI. 265/2 On foot from sunup to sun- 1 
down. X899 G. H. Russell Under Sjambok x. 105 It Is a 
Boer custom to call and drink coffee just after sun-up. 

Sunward (so nwgid), adv. and a. Also 8 Sc. 
sin-wart. [f. SuN sb. + -ward.] A. adv. otig. 
f/G the sun-ward (in quot. i6ii = on the sunny 
side) : Toward tlie sun ; in the direction of the sun. 

rfirr Cotgr., Avaut-pesche, th‘ Auant-peacb... russet on 
one side, and red to the Sunne-ward. aryix Ken Psyche 
Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 352 The Saint, embarking on the Cloud, 

U rose. .Then faster than it rose, it sunwand dropp’d. 1786 
Burns To Mountain Daisy v, Thy snawie bosom sun'^\•ard 
spread. 1788 Picken Poems 125 A skepp o’ Bees, .. Wadg’t 
in atween twa willow trees. An’ airtan to the sinwart. 2847 
Longf. By Fireside, Tegnir's Drai>a i, The mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes, i860 Tyndall Glac- l xi. 8a 
Clouds. .with their faces turned sunward, shone [etc]. 

B. adj\ Directed toward the sun ; moving or 
facing in the direction of the sun. ' 

1769 Falconer Skipzvr. in. 22 they view His sunu*ard 
flight. 1795 Campbell Caro/me ir. vi. Shine on her chosen j 
green resort Whose trees the sunward summit crown, 2853 ! 
G. Johnston JVat. Hist. E. Bord. I, 74 On sunward banks. 
2887 Swinburne Locrine iv. ii. 263 flightier than the sun- 
ward eagle’s wing. 189* Black IVolfenberg I. 165 Pome- 
granates. .taking a tinge of crimson on their sunward side. 

Sunwards (s^-nwgidz), adv. [f. Sun -t- 

-WARDS.] 

i* L From ihe ninvjards^ away from the sun. 

2574 W. Bourne Regim. .Srf^rvHi. (1577)31 On the contrary 
side from the Sunnewardes. 2669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. 
(i68i) 289 And leave such always down during the Summer 
that are from the Sun-wards. 

2. Towards the sun: prec. A. 

2858 Christina Rossetti From House to Home 1, Each 
loving face bent Sunwards like a moon. 1873 Proctor Ex- 
pause of Heaven xviu 289 Supposing such meteoric masses 
to have travelled sunwards from very great distances. 

Sunway (so-nw^), adv, rare. [f. Sun sb.-^ 

-WAY-] == next. 

18*5 J. Nicholson Meciu 243 The running mill-stone 

is supposed to turn ' sunway,* or as in what Is called a right- 
bandra mill. 285* Burn Naval 4- MiUt- Dict.,S\xny/s.y,de 
gauche a droiie, 

Stm-ways (so-n\v4*z), adv. [f. Sun sb. + -wats ; 
cf. SuNGATDs.] In the direction of the apparent 
daily movement of the sun, 1. e. (in the northern 
hemisphere) from left to right ; ‘ -with the snn ’. 

X774 Shaw in Pennant Tour Scot/, in J/6^ App. ii. 291 At 
marriages and bafitisms they make a procession around the 
diurch, Deasoil, i. e. sunways. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxviL note. The deasil must be performed sunways, that is, 
by moving from right to left fr/rj. 

Sunwise (sr’nwsiz), adv, (a.) [f. Sun + 

-WISE.] 

1. = prec. 

2865 iVI«LAUCHLAN Early Scott. Ch. iv. 33 Everything that 
is to move prosperously among many of the Celts, must 
move sunwise. 2W5 Cornh, Mag. Mar. 271 The brethren i 
made a processional turn round the temple, sunwise, 
b. as adj. 

2881 C. F. OoRDON-CuaiMiNC in Scribner's Mag. XXII. 

738 The old custom of carrjdng fire in sunwise procession 
around any given object. j8^ — in Maenu Maz. Feb. 
307/2 Pilgrims .. walk round the holy city in sun-wise 
circuit. 

2. In the manner of the sun ; with brightness like 
that of the sun; rare~^. 

1897 F, Thompson Any Saint xxxix, "NYhen He bends 
-down, sun-wise, Inlemperable e>*es. 

Sunyasee, -i, variants of Sunntasee. 

Sun^ie, variant of Sonyie .SV. Obs., excuse. 
Suoddringe : see Swodder. 

Suowe, obs. form of Sough rushing sound. 
2338 R- Brunne Chron. (1810) 170 j?e k5'nges owen Galeie 
. .com ie schip fulle nere. 0{>er were J>er inowe, j)at her 
^ter drouh, Bot he com with a suowe, hat J^e schip to rof. 

Sup (svp), sL Forms : a. 6- sup, 6-7 suppe, 

7 supp. 7 scope, 7-8 (9 dial.) sooj?, soup, (8 
-SV. soupe, 9 dial, sowp, zoop). [f. Sup v.^ 

There is no evidence of continuity with OE. suja (cf. MLG, 
sti/e, early mod.Du. zuije, Du. zuij, ON. sdpa). ^ 

The isolated instance of sense 2, unless it be a misprint, is 
dxflicult to account for.] 

1. A small quantity of liquid such as can be taken 
into the mouth at one time ; a mouthful ; a sip. 
(Also in fig. context) 

a. 2570 Levins Manip. 289/37 A Suppe, sorhiUuvt. 2fet 
Fletcher Pilgrim iv. i, I’le bring you a sup of Milk shall , 
Ber\'e ye. 2657 J. Watts SertOe, Pharisee, etc. in. 71 A sup j 
of wine (as a morsel of bread) may do well enough. 27x0 i 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 47. 3/1 To see his Brave Army En- • 

f age; And to Swallow up, The Allies at a sup. 1729 De j 
‘OE Crusoe i. (Globe) Ss, I went to my little Store and^took | 
a small Sup of Rum. a 2764 Lloyo Fam. Ej. to 7- l 
Poet- ^Vks. 2774 II. 40 With so much wisdom bottled up, 
Uncork, and give j’our friends a sup. 1840 Thackeray j 
ParisSk.-hk. v. (2672) 49 Taking a small sup at the brandy- | 
bottle, 2872 Calverle\' Fly Leaves. On the Brink ix, A 
sop Of barley-water. i8S3 W, S. Gilbert Yeom. Guard i, | 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no crumb. 


P. 1633 Ori«/^ Welch Trial in AbMs/ord Club Mtscell. 
152 Ihe powre woman sent in to the said Robertis house, 
and got ane soup off milk from his wyff. 2662 Tuke Adv. 

5 Hours i. 20 A soop of Chocolate Is not amiss after a tedi- 

ous Journey. 2667 Drydfn Tempest ii. i, Here’s another 
soop to comfort us. 27x9 D*Urfey PilU (1872) III. 7 I’Jl 
*0 merry Miik-pail. 2785 Burns Cotter's 

Sat. Nt. xi, 1 he soupe their only Hawkie does afford. 18x8 
ocott RobRoyTCiwx, It's the part of a kind son to bring her 
a soup o something that will keep up her auld heart. 2852 
Sternberg Nortkampt. Dial,, Soop, a sup, drop. 

b. Phr. (A) bit (later bite) and {a) sup, a little 
food and drink. So bit orsttfj neither bit ttorsuf, 
266s in PIr>7/^A/cw. (1904) II, 244, 1 save [? have] a bitt and 
supp bye mj’selfe 2 owers after them. x8x8 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) *48 The moment, .we had swallowed our 
* bit and our sup,* out we sallied. ^ 2B65 G. MACDONALoX/rc 
Forbes 15 I’ll tak her in wi* my ain bairns, an* she s’ hae bit 
and sup wi' them. 2880 Browning Dram. Idyls Ser. ii. 
Pietro 2^3 Lodging, biceand sup, w'itli— now and then— a 
copper.. isall myasking. ^9mWtolx.T}^co^Sheep.Siealers 
IX, The pleasant offer of a bite and a sup. 

C. transf. Drink, dial, 

a 28x0 Tannahill Poor Tom Poems (1846) 109 Poor Tom 
loves his sup, and poor Tom is despised. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Sup, Suppings, Sups, drink of aJl kinds. 

d. A good sup : a fair amount, a considerable 
quantity (of Uqnid). dial. 

260X Archpriest Controv. (Camden) II. 173 If a cow give 
a good soope of milkc, she is to be thanked. 1848 A. Bronte 
Agnes Grey i, f Of a fall of rain) It’s corned a good sup last 
night too. 2872 Hartley Vorksh. Ditties Ser. 1, 97 I’hey 
reckon to brew a gootd sup o* ale in October, 
i* 2 . ss Sop sbA I. Obs. rare. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. vilL vi. 82 He rouste. . 
eate a sup or shewc made with grated breed & almandes 
(orig. panaiellaut fariotam amigdalatam . ,confeetam\. 

Snp (stip), I'.i Forms : a. s supan, 4-5 
supe, 4-^ sowp(e, 4-7 Boup(e, (4 sonpen, 5 sow- 
pon(e, 6 sope, 6-7 soope, 7-8, 9 (dial.) soop, 9 
dial, soup, zoop). $, i Forihttmb. suppa, 4-7 
suppe, (5 souppe, 6 soppe, 8 supp), 5— sup. 
Pa. i. strong 1 seap (s®p), 4 sop, 4-5 soop ; weak 
1 Northnmb. -supede, 4 soupede, -ide, sowpide, 

6 suppit, supt(e, 6- supped. Pa. pple. strong 
4 soopen, Boupen, 4-5 sopen, -un ; weak 
4 sowpyd, 5 suppyd, 6 suppit, supte, 7 
supt, soopt, soop’d, 6- supped. [Three types of 
formation on the Tentonic root suf - (cf- Sop 

Sope, Sowt jAI) are represented here: (i) 
OE, stlpan str. vb., pa. t. siap (^stipon), pa. pple. 
*sopen as hILG. stipen, MDa- stipen (Dn. zuipen), 
OHG, shfan (MHG. s/ifen, G. sattfen, in dial, 
strong and weak), ON. sihpa \ ( 2 ) OEk *5nppan, 
once in Northumb. pres. ind. pi. suppas, corresp. 
to OHG, suphjan, supp/ian, suffan (AIHG., G. 
dial, supfen) ; ( 3 ) OE. *sftpian, once in Northumb. 
weak pa, t. pi. gesupedon. 

The forms with pp in ME, appear first In northern texts.) 

1, trans. To take (liquid) into the mouth in small 
quantities (as opposed to a draught) ; f also with 
in. Now chiefly Sc. and north, dial. ; often spec. 
to take (liquid food) with a spoon. 

a, c xooo aElfric Saints' Lives iii. 162 He szep (v.r. seap) 
of 3®m calice eac swylcc blod. cxooo Sax. LeecIuL II. 184 
Obe {7eah hu mid cuclerc k$t supe. Ibid. 336 Jif he k®t bro5 
Jjonne asr syp6, a 2327 Poem times Edzo. // 238 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 334 The best he piketh up himself, ..And 
5eveth the gode mao soupe the Icne broth, c 2340 Nominate 
(Skeat) 190 WfomanJ mylk and wortis soupith. ^2400 
Maundev. (Roxb.)xiv. 62 paiete bot flesefa withouten breed 
and soup€2 he broo. 2470-85 Malory Arthur vil v. 319 
Thou woldest not for alle the brothe that euer thou soupe^t 
ones loke hym in the face. 2530 Palscr. 726/2, 1 have berde 
saye that he was dede, but he ^vyll sowpe as hoote pot-age as 
you. 2590 Earrougk Meth. Phtsick in, iii. (1639) 105 It is also 
good for them to soupe the juice of Quinces. 2640 Brome 
Sparagus Card. ii. in, A Phesants egge soopt with a Pen- 
cocks feather. 2643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxv. 33 As Gideons 
souldiers, to soop their handful, not to swill their belly-full. 
2722 Bailey, To Sip, to soop a little. 

13.. E. E. AUit. P. B. 20S pj'se ilk renke2..Schul 
neuer sitle in my sale my soper to fclc,Nc suppe on sope of 
my seve. a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 3805 pis^ solajme sope 
[— Sope j5.]if 1 sup. CZ450 Bk.Curiasye kg la Babees Bk., 

Ne suppe not with grete soivndjmge Noker potage ne oher 
hynge. 2587 Tubberv. Treig. Tales (1S37) 243 Who. .The 
poyson supt, and tookc itpaticntlie. 2625 BRATH\VAiT.S“/ra/- 
pado (2878) X93 Which of all these.. Could get one bit to 
eat, or drop suppe? a 2682 F. %x.iX9\\.\.Btytke5ome Wedding 
65 And sing’d sheep-beads, and a haggixe, -And scadlips to 
sup till ye’re fow, 2692 Trvon Good House<vife i. 5 Vou 
must take nourishing Mcatsand Drinks, sup pood Sack, Old , 
Malago, Tent, or the like. ? 1787 Burns Gudeen to you, \ 
Kimmeru, K^te sitsi’ the ncok, Soppln' hen-broo. x8i8 j 
Miss Ferrier J//xrnVr^xxvii,GirIsthatsup theirporridge j 
will alwaj’s cut a good figure. 2842 Thackeray Gt. Hog- 1 
gariy Diani. xiii, After dinner, it was with difficulty I wuJd J 
get her to sup a liitle drop of wine-and.water, and dip a • 
toast in it. 287* Hartley Yorksh. Ditties Ser. n. 207 { 
Scllin* drink has made xnony a chap rich, an suppin it has j 
made tbaasands poor. 2889 Barrie Window in Thrums I 
114 He ^gan to sup his porridge. i 

b. To drink up or off^ swallow, esp. by mouth- 1 

fuls or spoonfuls. *}• Also with w- | 

237s Creation 473 in Horslm. Altengl. Leg. (lE/S) 130 ^le . 
J>03te Ka>*m lok AbcIIis blod And sop it op as he were 'jou. | 
ct44o Alphabet of Tales 463 -A white dufie..suppid of all 1 
IS in be chafes with hnr neb. cs4$o Mankind 765 in 


bat was in b« chaTt_ 

Macro Plays 28 My prepotent father, when je sow'pe, sow^ 
on*t yowur messe. a xssp Skelton E. Rwmmng 3-0 Ales 


founde therin no thomes, But supped it (jc, ale] vp at ones. 
*535 CovEKDALE Iso. V, 22 Wo vnto them, y* are connynge 
men to suppe out wyne. 2597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. 
Chirurg. 28/2 We must first let him suppe in a soft dressed 
egge. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. 142 Then will he 
sup off a cup of cold water as big as a railke-bowle. 2620 
Venner kVa Reef a v.84 A couple of potched Egges, . .supped 
off warme, eating therewithal! a little bread and butter 
2747 Wesley Prim. Physiik (2762) 53 Sup it up in the 
morning fasting. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Sup up, to drink 
off a glass of liquor. 2870 Mrs. Juue P. Smith Widow 
Goldsmith's Dau. iii, The contents dealt out into the cracked 
bowl and tin cup,were immediately distributed; they eagerly 
supped it up. x 83 s * Ouida ’ Rainy June 133 To rattle down 
the Bois in a milord, and sup off a matelote by the lake 
with your Romeo. 

2. intr. To take a sip or sips : to take drink by 
mouthfuls or spoonfuls; f formerly with partitive 
of. Now chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 

C9SO Litidisf Gosp. Matt.xxvii. 34 Cum gusta5set,rc^ gy 
Sebirigde vet geseap. c 2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 50 Sup swa 
ou hatost mseje. 23 . . Coer de L. 3085 Lord, we have pork 
sought; Etes, and soupes off the browj’s swote, ^2325 
Gloss. W. de Bibhesvj. in Wright Voc. 250 Avaunt ke il 
hume \gloss soupe). 1377 Lancu P. PL B. n. 96 In fast- 
yng-dayes to frete ar ful tyme were And banne losittenand 
soupen til slepe hem assaille. c 1475 Babees Bk. 144 Whenne 
your potage to yow shalle be brouhte, Take yow sponys, and 
soupe by no way. CZ500 Young Childr. Bk, 127 in Babees 
Bk., When bou sopys, make no noj^se With thi mouth Asdo 
boys. _ 2542 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 89 We soppe of the 
broth in which the deuell was soden, 2590 Spenser F. Q, 
t. iv. 22 A bouring can, Of which he supt so oft, that on his 
seat His dronken corse he scarse vpholden can. 2616 B. 
JoNSON Forest ix. 7 Might I of love’s nectar sup. 1702 
Grew Cosm. Sacra i. v. § 6. a6 Nor therefore could we Supp, 
or Swallow, without it [rr. the tongue). 
transf. 23. , E. E. AUit. P. C. 151 pe sayl sweyed on be 
I see, benne suppe bihoued pe coge of be colde water, 

I -f* 3. transf. z.nAJig. a. irans. Chiefly with up : 

I To swallow up, consume, absorb. Obs. 

Frequent as a rendering of L. absorbere in biblical versions, 
C897 ^Elfred Gregorys Past. C. Iviii. 447 ForSonge he., 
nis nauger, ne hat, ne ceald, geah ic bine supe, ic bine wille 
eft utaspiwan of minum muge. cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.)lxviii. 

25 Ne me se seaS supe mid muge. a 2340 Hampole Psalter 
Ixviii. 29 Drown me not be stormeot watire; ne supe me 
be grounde. 2382 Wycuf Isa. xxviii. 7 Thei ben sopen 
awei of wyn, thei erreden in drunkenesse. — x Cor, xv. 54 
Deeth is sopun vp in victorie. — Rev. xlL 26 The erthe 
openyde his mouth, and soupide \y.r. sop vp, soop %!)) the 
flood, c 1400 Psalter[l<lS. BodL 554) iii. 5 marg,, As sopun 
up for sorewe. 253* jloRE Con/ut, Ttnaale ^Vks. 713/1 As 
fora! other sinnes wbatsoeuer thei be, faith saiib be..suppeth 
them al vp in a moment. 2566 Drant Wait, Hierim. K iv, 
The battred wall, prostrate dyd fall, ..The earthe supte up 
the gorgious gates. 2598 Bastard Chrestcl. 1. xl. 25 Foure 
lines, which bold me tug an hower or twaine He sups up 
with a breath and takes no paine. 2621 Anat.Mel, 

n. ii. III. 319 [A lake] whose waters gush $0 fast out of >he 
ground, that they will overtake a swift horseman, and by 
and by with as incredible celerity [are] supped^ vp. 1652 
CuLVERWEL Lt. Nature i. xvii. (1661) 158 A Ship ready to 
be split upon a rock, or to be soop’d up of a Wave. 

tb. Of material objects: To take in (water, 
air). Also snp cut in the opposite sense. Obs. 

IS*3 Douglas ASneis vi. vi. 64 The jonit^barge, Sa full of 
riftis, and with lekkis perbraik, Scho suppit huge wattir of 
the lik. 2566 Drant Horace, Sat. i, iv. B viij. As bellowes 
sup and behch out ^vyndeJS to make the ^Ton softe. 2567 
Goldi.sg CTr'iW’j J/rf. wi. (2593) 253 And how Charybdis.. 
Now sowpeth in, now sowpeth out the sea incessantly. 1644 
Nve Gunnery n. (1670)33 Sucha peece [of ordn.ince). .which 
suppetb and reteineth continually more and more of that 
wind, which should ser\'e to expell the bullet. 

fc, 71? sup upx (a) to take in, ‘swallow* (a 
story); (b) to utter indistinctly, also to retract 
(one’s words). Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. TVwl, etc. 528/1 We see that 
cuery man is but too light of credit to sup vp that that 
sbalbee spoken, if there be once any cuill report of the 
MinistersofGodsworde. 2582 VzTntLit.GuazzosCiv.Com;. 

II. (2586) 58 b, We must speak freelie without supping vp our 
wordes, and bringing them but half forth. 2597 Hooker 
V, Ixil § 24 When.. they haue put vs in hope of 
agreement, wherefore sup they vp their wordes againe ? 

26x2 Cotgr. , Humer le parole, foolishly to sup, or sucke vi^ 
his owne words ; to speake abruptly, or vndistinctly. 

*i*d. absol. or tWr, of waters, etc. Obs, 

In 1382 and 2612 a literalism of translatioru 
2382 WvcLiF Isa. xlii. 14, 2 sbal scateren, and soupen awn 
togidere. 25x3 Douglas AEneis nr. vL 22S J he laigc fludis 
suppis thrise in ane swelib, And wiher quhilis spowtis in the 
air ^ane. 26x2 Bible Hab. i. 9 Their faces sha!( sup >32 as 
the East winde, and they shall gather the captiuitie as the 
sand. 

4. Jig. To have e.xperience of ; to taste ; esp. to 
sup sorrow : cf. L. haurire dolorem (Cicero). 

egeo Litidisf. Gosp. Matt, xvi.aS Out non gustahuntinor. 
tern, ga ge ne suppas deag. Ibid. Jlark, Inlrod. 4/3 Gustn- 
turos guosdam mortem, hia fet ^ebirjixdon ve( SMUwdon 
weron sume bone deag. C2395 

Holy churche shuld stand full cold. Hir «r%’auntss.tte and 
soGtic .AorOK t. 15S0 A. h. IT. Calrrn s Tcurc Serm. Sc-.sc 
Ezcch. i, 1 do nothing but sup up tiedrinkofsoriov. 15^ 
Peele SirClycm. Wks. 1S39 III. iu3 suphis <l>tF de- 
struction there for tvretched love of me. 1731-8 Snl^ Tcl. 
Conversat. 57 1 * 1 ! make you one Day sup borrow for this. 

1839 W. Carleton 

scrtOW for his harshness. 190* C. O. 

Road II. 294 Perty deJmquentssupped sorrow at their band.-s 
with a big spoon. 

Snp (S! 7 p), V.- Forms I a. 3-0 soupe, 4-5 
sopef4-6BOwpe,(3, 6iV. supe, 4 soupi, sopi, 
souppe, sowpy, sowppe, 5 soope, sopyo, 0 Sc. 
soup, sowp). P. 5-7Buppe,(5suppon,6soppe), 
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6- sup. [a. OF. soper^ super ^ (also inod.F.) souper 
n= Pr. sopar, of obscure origin.] 

1 , iiUr, To eat one’s supper ; to take supper, 
a, czzgo Beket 697 in S. Bn^. Leg^. 1. 126 Hcoselten bord 
and jrpradden cloth, and bi-gonnc to soupc {other vers, sopi] 
faste. c 1300 Havelok 1765-6 He . .didc grey^e a super riche, 
..pat he mithe supe swi)^ wel. AUo he seten, and sholde 
soupe, So comes a iadde in a ioupe. 13.. Sir Beues (A-) 
3083 pat ilche km5t, pat sopede mp pe jerstene ni5t. 1390 
Gower Conf, II. 359 Whan thei hadden souped there, Thci 
schopen hem to gon to reste. 1470-85 Malory Arthur jv. 
vi. 126 When they had souped at her Icyser kyng Arthur 
was ledde vnto a chamber. 1500-20 Dundar Ponns lxix.45 
How glaid that ever I dyne or sowp. ?i579 Montgomerie 
Miic. Poe/us xlviiL 67 My fortun wes to be -Ludgit..with this 
same companie; Soupit togither; In ane chalmer lay. 

fi. 14.. Chaucer's Frankl. T* 480 (Cambr. MS.) It is al 
rrfy thow5ewe]e rj'gh now, Goweinannesuppe(v.r'.soupe]. 
cie^o Alphabet 0/ Tales 190 When he had supptd, per lefte 
right noght ouer night vnto In pe mornj'ng. c 1440 Protnp. 
Parv. 484/2 Suppon, ceno. 1538 Starkey England (1878) 

26 Hytys late and tyme to suppe. 1592 Arden 0/ Feversham 
XV. liL 13 If this weather would last.. a man should neuer 
dyne nor sup without candle light. 1620 VEKifER Via Recta 
vxii. 173 We commonly sup about six houres after w'c haue 
dined, 1697 Drydes Vir^. Georg. 111. 786 He never supt in 
solemn State. x7xr Swift Lett. (17671 III. 221, I. .supped 
with lord treasurer,..! staid till two?.. I must sup with him, ' 
and he keeps cursed hoars. 1777 H. Walpole Let. to H. S. \ 
Conway^ 10 July, I kept him to sup, sleep, .and breakfast j 
here this morning. 1837 Lockhart Seott I. lx, 286 The | 
officers of the Light Horse . .established a club amon^ them- j 
selves, supping once a-week at each other’s houses in rota- ' 
tion. 1886 Pall Mall Gnz. 27 July 8/t The Prince and 
Princess of Wales supped on the Lyceum stage with Mr. | 
Irving and Miss Terry. I 

b. Const, ojif upotif off {pi of with) the food. i 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 1025 HcsottT)pes..w'ith seueneknaue ! 

childre, Choppid In a chargour. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) III. 204 Of grene herbis rj’cht oft (he) did soupe and 
dyne. 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. iv, ilL 159, I am faint to ! 
dine and sup with water and bran. 1702 Yaldes Fables v. j 
23 He din’d and supp'd upon the best. 2829 Scott Rob Roy \ 
Introd. ad Init., Thei'..took a wedder from the fold, killed j 
at, and supped off the carcass. 1890 Doyle White Company ' 
xxvii. They supped on good fare, and slept between lavender- 
scented sheets, 

c. trans. To make a supper of ; also with cog- 
nate object, rare. 

7 a 1400 Morte Arth. 1238 To sowpc withe hat souera3-gne 
ffulle selcouthe metez. 1809 Malkis Gil Bias mi. xe, After 
having supped the .supper of the damned. 1851 Mks. 
Browning Casa Guidi Wind, i, 220 Before the eyes of men, 
awake at last, Who put away the meats they usw to sup. 

2. ffg. (or in fig. context) and allusively. 

+ To sup XiAth eur Saviour^ vnih ^esus Christy to sup in 
heaven or hell (after Rev, iii. 20) : said of persons who nave 
died or are about to die. Cf. Suffer shP i b. 

^ Inquot. xtaQ^viiih is to be construed with supt (cf.quot.t603 
in 1 b), but in modem echoes of the passage of\% often sub- 
stituted, and construed with full. 

(1382 WvcLiF Rev. iii. 20 ff ooy man shal here my voj's, 
and opene the ^at, 1 shal entre to him, and soupe with him. 
^1386 Chaucer Pars. T, t 216, 1 wol entre in-to bj* iny 
grace, and soups with h>m by the goode wetkes tat he shal 
coon, whiche werkes been the foode of god.] ? a 140a Morte 
Arth. 3805 WcsaIIe..Souppe with cure Saueoure solcmply 
in heuene. K-uox p/zst. Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 170 

faith is such, that my sauIe sail sowp with ray Saviour this 
nj'cht. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, F/, v. 1. 214 You shall sup with 
lesu ^rUt to night. 1605 — Pfaeb. v, v, 13, 1 haue supt 
full with horrors. 1607 — Cor. iv. iL 50 Angers my Meate : 

I suppe '■pon my selfe. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. 11. 
xxi, 137 Dining on Christ in the Sacrament, expecting no 
other then to sup with him in heaven. 1667 Milton P, L. 
V. 42S l'heSun..at Even Sups with the Ocean. 1812 Shel- 
ley Devil's Walk x, They sup on the groans of the dying 
and dead. 3830 Scott Detnonol. vIL 21 1 'Ilie reader may sup 
full on such wild horrors in the Causes Ccicbres. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. VI. IxxtiL 352 People had supped full of horrors. 

3 . trans. a. Falconry and Venery. To give the 
last feed of the day to (a hawk, horse, or hoand). 
Also with up. 

*575 Tureerv. Faulconrle 133 Let hir flee hut once, and 
suppe hir yp vpon the pray. Jbid. 215 At euening conuej'it 
[sc. a casting] into hir gwge, after you h.aue supt hir. Ibid. 
310 Supping hir cuery night with a ratie or a mouse. 1596 
Shaks. Taut. Shr. Ind. i. 28 Huntsman I charge thee, 
tender wel my hounds... But sup them well, and looke >0110 
them all. 1622 Mabbe Ir. Aleman's Guzman rC Alf, i. 228 
Is it fit. .To feede a horse with sand ? To sup a Falcon with 
straw? 3798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 152 At the time of 
supping the horses up, after the>' are bedded, give cver>' 
horse a small armfuL 1805 James Mllit. Diet. (ed. 2», To 
sup upf a lerm^ used in the British cavalry, to signify the 
la^ duty that Is performed.., when the horses arc allow^ 
to rest for the nighL x8zo- in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

f b. Of food : To fninish a supper for. Obs. rare. 

Shaks. L. L. L. w n. 698 If a haue no more mans 
blood in’s belly, then will sup a Flea. 1653 Walton Angler 
J. iv. Having caught more fish than will sup mj-self and my 
friend. 

c. To give a supper to, entertain at supper. 

1619 in Crl. tf Times fas. I (1848) 11. 174 This day, I 
think, the Lorraine amlossador is supped. '3865 Sala in 
Reader^o. 117. 337/1 They will breakfast you, thej* will sup 
you. 1907 Daily Chron. so July 3/2 T*hey lunched her at the 
Carlton, dined her at the Trocadero, supped her at Prince’s. 

11 Snpari (suf^Tf). Fast Indian. Also 7-9 
Buparee, 9 soopari, -ee. [Hindi supdrJ betel 
nuL] The areca palm ; also, the areca leaf which 
is chewed with the leaves of the betel palm. Also 
ailrib, 

3638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 28 Sneezing-powder is 
not more frequent with the Irish, than chawfng Arec, (by 
Arab and Indians call’d Taufet and Suparee) is with these 


Savages. 1849 Eastwick Dry Leax*es 214 Is it meant that 
..one would, .find. .a high degree of devotion in standing 
twelve years on one’s head, imbedded in supAri leaves? 
3858 SiMMONns j 9 /c/. Trade, Sooparec, SooparL 1890 D. 
Davidson Mem. Long Life iii. 43 llic hamals.. regaling 
themselves. .by chewing their paun leaf and suparee. 

SupawiX (sop§'n). U.S, Also 8-9 auppawn, 

9 supon (sTipporne), sipawn, sepon, -awn. 
[Natick saup&un softened, f. saupde, sabde it is 
softened: cf. Virginian asapan (Strachey, 1615), 
Abenaki nts^bcdhi (Rasies), nsobon (Laurent), 
Narragansett nasaump (see Samp). Cf. Du. sapaen, 
supaen (17th c.).] A kind of porridge made of 
maize flour boiled in water until it thickens. Also 
attrib. \ 

*793 J* Barlow Hasty Pudding (1815) 6 On Hudson’s 
banks while men of Befgic spawn Insult and eat thee by 
the name Suppawn. a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng,, 
etc. (1823) IV. 93 The bouse contained neither bread nor 
flour, and we were obliged to sup upon sipawn. 1833 C. F, 
Hopfmak Winter Far West xii. (1835) L 141, 1 helped my- 
self with an iron spoon from a dish of suppawn. 3836 [Mrs. 
Traill) Bnekw. Canada 189 A substantia! sort of porridge, j 
called by the Americans * Supporne’, 3868 11 . T. Lossinc j 
Hudson 122 He went to the church cvciy night at eight j 
o'clock. .to ring the ‘suppawn-bcll*. This w.as the signal 1 
for the inhabitants to cat their ‘suppawn ’, or hasty-pudding, ' 
and prepare for bcL 

Snpe (s'» 7 p). slang. Short for SorEn sb. 

1824 in Spirit Publ. Imls. (1825) 309 A youthful supernu- 
merary compositor, or * gentleman supe * in a printing cstab- 
lishmenL 1E85 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 59 The other 
set, the regular bob (sometimes eightecnpence)a.night ‘sups’. 
3903 Farmer & Henley .^/<r«^, Supe,..\h^ superintendent 
of a station. 

f Supellectica-rioTls, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. late 
L. supelUcticaritis ■. see next, -ic, and -Aliious.] 

1656 UiovurGlossogr., Suppeltecticarious. pertains 
to houshold-stuff. 

Supellectile (sf//pelc*kt3il, -til), a. und sb. 
Now rare or Obs. Also 7-8 supp- ; erron. supel- 
lectual. [ad. L. supelleciilts, prob. f. super, SurEit- 
I + lectus couch : see -ile.] 

A- ail/. Pertaining to or of the nature of house- 
hold furniture ; trans/. ornamental. 

3615 T. Adams Black Devil ^ Suppelleclile Complements 
instead of substantial Graces. x8oo Hurdis Far. Village 
86 To sec their supellectile treasures float In playful dance 
around. 3843 ^/<tr>ttu.Af/T^.LIV. 527 The inhabitants had 
the choice of being fried or drowned, along with their pennies 
and their supellectile property. 

B. sb. Furniture (also^^.); scientific apparatus 
or equipment (see next). 

1597 A. M. tr. GttiUemeatlt Fr. Chtrttrg. «ivb, I am not 
the man which livclh by an other mans mutuated supellec- 
tilles, 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 480 Ihc Shops supel- 
]ectuals..are almost Innumerable. rtX734 North Lives 
(1890) III, A4 q‘o remove all their books. .and such suppe!- 
lectiles as they c<ieemed worth the trouble of carrj’ing out. 
3793 W, Roberts Looker-on No. 78^1794)111.234 Ideas are 
the matter, the supellectile of the mmd. 

II Supellex (s>7r|}e'leks). rare. [L.] lit. House- 
hold furniture the equipment or apparatus for 
an experiment or operation. 

*553 Bradford Serm. Repent. To Chr. Rdr., Knowing 
how short my supellex and store is [ed. 1574 bow slender 
my store b]. a 3697 Aubrey Lives (189S) I. 9 The vay to 
make it [sc. astrolog>*J perfect Is to gett a supellex of true 
geniturcs. 3794 Kirwas Etem. Min. (ed, 2) I. 40 Thb solid 
therefore should make part of the mincralogical supellex. 
1885 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 52^1 His supellex consisted of the 
iron pot aforesaid, and a hollow bamb^ for water. 

Super (si77-p3i), sb. 

X. fL. tSliort for IxsOPEB.] Something ‘ stand- 
in" in super ' ; a balance remaining over. Obs. 

3626 Bp. H, King Serm. Deliverance 51 If,. you chance 
to enwrap amongst the common Shoale of gaine,.any thing 
that belongs to God. .enter It not into your Audit, norac- 
count that amongst yourSup>er3, which is your Onus. 3642 
C. V ERKos Consid. Exch. 6 All debts and Supers depending 
in any accounts. 

n. [Short for varions subst. compounds of 
StJPEB-.] Chiefly colloq., slang., or commercial. 

2. a. = SuPEBSALT. b. = SuPEEPHOSPHATE 2. 
3807 T. Thomson Ckem. (ed. 3) II. 519 Besides the triple 

salts and the subs and the supers. 1900 Dundee Adv. 

9 ^ une 8/ X llie substantial dressing of 4 cwls. supers, 2 cwls. 
dissolved bones, and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. 

3 . = SupEBNUMEEABT, a. TTicatr. 

3853 * C. Bede* Verdant Green 11. «», If by a super you 
mean a supernumerary.. then the Pet isn’t one. 1859 Sala 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 376 My private belief b that no 
‘super’ could exist long in any atmosphere remote from., 
the vicinity of the stage-door of a theatre. 3B77 E. W. 
Gosse North. Stud., 4 Danish Poets (3890) 218 The actors 
gave special performances, and on these occasions Andersen 
managed to get on the boards and mix with the supers. 
1905 j- K. Jerome xv. She sinks down fainting 
on the stage and b carried off by Supers. 

attrib. 1876 D. Cook Bk. Play II, 201 The ‘super*. ,i> 
under the rule of a ‘ super-master,* who is in hb turn 
governed by the wavingsof the prompter’s white flag in the 
wings. 

b. A supemomeraty on board ship. 

1866 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/4 Those were real ships ..and a 
certain proportion of the ‘ supers * on board were always 
sea-sick- 

c. gen. 

i83* Academy 14 Jan. 25/3 The odd four cats are only 
‘supers *. x 835 G. R. Sfsis Rogues^ Vagabonds IvIIi. 277 It 
b the custom when young doctors are anxious to work up a 


reputation for bein^ fashionable for them to engage a few 
supers— that is, to give advice gratis toa fe w selected persons, 
on condition that they come once or twice a week and help 
to make a crowd in the waiting-room. 3885 ‘M re. Alex- 
ander ' A t Bay i, You ladies will have a cavalier apiece, and 
one to spare, that*s myself; I am only a super now-a-days. 

4. = super-hive (see Sup£R- 3 ) ; a dox containing 
a certain number of sections of honey. 

iZ$% Poultry Chron. III. 84/2 In the beginning of July 
the hive was filled with combs, and the bees, .availed them- 
selves of a super, in which they stored some pounds of 
honey. 3868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 275 
Honey for market purposes is generally stored in small boxes 
or supers, about five inches square. 3892 Garden 27 Aug. 
188 Two and three-quarter .supers from each bar frame hive 
have not been uncommon * lakes,* and the honey b remark- 
ably good. 

5. = SUPERIKTENDENT. 

1870 Gordon Bush Ballads, From the Wreck 23 What's 
up with our super to-night? x88o Blackiv. Plag. Mar. 283, 
1 wa-s ‘Super’ of a sheep-station up north two years ago. 

6 . = SUrEBFIKE. 

1881 Instr, Census Clerks (1885) ^4 Woollen cloth manu- 
facture.. Super Weaver. 3885 Times (weekly ed.) 5 June 
7/2 Of the power looms, 1,700 are devoted to the production 
of extra supers and 3-ply carpets. 

7. Thieves’ slang. A watch. Comb, super- 
screwing, watch-stealing. 

1859 Times s6 Apr. g/6 The abstraction of the watches 
(which the thieves term super-scrswing from the slang of 
jn/rr, a w'atch,.,from the practice of twisting the handles 
of the watches offl 1903 H. Yit.rcoov> Avtobiog.of Thief 
ii. (1904) 45 The art of ‘ banging a super \ that is, stealing 
a watch by breahing the ring with the thumb and fore- 
finger, and thus detaching it from the chain. 

Hence Sn-perlng, (a) the action of performing 
as a ‘ super ’ in a theatre ; (b) the putting of a 
‘ super ’ on a bee-hive. 

s8^ Paii Mall Gaz. 30 Nov. e/i Supering is generally 
j extra time work, done by men who are otherwise engaged 
, in the dajuime. rgro Daily Newr 3 June 4, I advise bec- 
I I:eepers to find out the needs of the local market before 
supering. 

Snper (sifl-paj), a. Trade colloq. [Short for 
various adj. compounds of StfPEB-.] 

L m SvPEnPiciAh 2. (Usuall^foliowingthe sb.) 

1833 T. Hook Parsons Dau. in. xii, Hundreds of feet of 
plinths, at so much per foot, super. i83i Youttc Every 
Alan his orvn Alechanic § 12 The price of common Belgian 
glass for ordinary glazing purposes is s'* per foot super. 
1909 IPest/n. Gaz. 30 Aug. 2/2 Total cost per super yard 
per annum. .ifod. 

2 . = SUfEBFIKE 4. 

1842 Bisciioff IPoolien Alanttf. II. x8^ Long wool of the 
best class that is grown in Kent, whicii we term super 
matching, or long drawing. »8so Diciceks Dav. Coff. ix. 
Showing me a roll of doth which lie said was extra^ supen 
28^ Daily Nervs 27^Aug,^7/2 A fair amount of business is 
doing in wefts, especial^* in super lustres. lESZilrid.s Nov, 
7/1 Half-bred and super wools . . ; fine and super wethers. 

Super- (sJt?-p3j, -9r), prefix, repr. L. snper- ^ 
the adv. and prep, super above, on the top (of), 
beyond, besides, in nddition, used in composition 
with the various meanings detailed below. (Cf. 
the related Skr. npari-, Gr. imp- HypEB-, OE. 
ofer-, etc. Oveb-.) 

A certain number of important Latin compounds, 
chiefly verbs, belong to the classical period, but the 
great majority are of later date, and many are re- 
corded first from Christian writers. As a living pre- 
fix in English, super- first appears about the middle 
of the 15th c. ; it became frequent in Elizabethan 
times, and in the 17th c. it was very widely used. 
In more recent times it has been extensively 
introduced into the nomenclature of chemistr)' and 
other sciences as a correlative to Sirs-. In tech- 
nical language it sometimes varies w'ith Sdfba- (of 
which the strict correlative is IkFBA-), e. g. super- 
local and supra-local, superorbilal znd supra-orbital, 
superlapsarian and supralapsarian. 

The more important and permanent compounds 
are entered in this Dictionary as main words ; the 
present article includes such compounds of a 
general character as have not a permanent status, 
aud scientific terms of which the meaning may (for 
the most part) be gathered from the meaning of 
the prefix and that of the radical element. 

_ A considerable number of lauin compounds were adopted 
in ‘learned ’ form in OF., as su/erahoniier, snpereminent, 
supererogation, supetflu, superiniendance, superscription, 
supersedert a few' of .such comjrounds became^ permanently 
established, as superjicie, siperlatif, superstition, but the 
majoritj* lias'C be^ superseded b>' forms with the ‘ popular ‘ 
represenutive of L, super-, viz. sur- ; e.g. surahonder, sur- 
Pminent, sureroyation, surintendancC', cl, the parallel forms 
superfn, surjin in mod.F. 

Pronunciation. The general rule is that the first 
syllable of the prefix carries the secondary stress of 
the compound, e.g. su-pera'dd, str-pererogadion, 
su-.pemtrmerary, sn-perpho'sphate, sw-persesquia'l- 
leral, snpersubsia-sitial. But this syllable carries 
the main stress where there is a contrast, implicit or 
explicit, with the radical element as a simple svord 
or with some other compound of it, e.g. super- 
class, superftix, superhive, superman, supema'- 
iure, supersalt, supersodid, superstrn-cture ; the 
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stt'bordinate court and the strferordinate. In two 
words and their immediate derivatives (in which 
the etjpological meaning has been obscured), the 
stress is on the second syllable of the prefix, 
supe rjltiousy supc'rlative, 

I. Over, above, at the top (of); on, npon. 

Forming adjs. in which sttpcr- is in preposi- 
tional relation to the sb. implied in the second 
element, as in late L. supcrcceUsiis that is super 
crelum above the heavens, Sopercelestial, sttptr- 
Urrmus that is super terram above the earth, 
SaPEKTEBREXE, -TERRESTRIAL. 

a. Compounds of a general character (chiefly 
nonce-wds.) and miscellaneous scientific and tech- 
nical terms. 

Su:perae*rial, situated above the air or atmo- 
sphere. Supera'qusous, situated above the sur- 
face of water. SuTerattri'cular, situated above 
the ears, Suipercreta’ceous GeoL, lying above 
the Cretaceous series (cf. Supracretaceous')^ Su^per- 
einpyre*al, above the empjTean or firmament 
Snpergla'cial, situated or occurring upon the 
surface of ice, esp, of a glacier. Snperla’blal, 
placed overoruponthelip. Superlineal, -linear, 
written above the line. Sn^ermarlne, occurring 
or performed above or upon the surface of the sea. 
Snperplanetary, above the surface of a planet ; 
in quot. as sb, a superplanetaiy being. Snper- 
spa'tiaJ, above the limits of space. Sn^ertellu'ric, 

* situated above the earth and its atmosphere * 
{Century Diet. 1S91). 

x66o Ikcelo Benito. ^ (fr. n, Ct6S2) 62 They confine him 
to the *super-aerial Regions. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, ir. 
1x8 If there be a Superaerial region of yEther. 282a P. 
Beauchamp (Geo. Groie) Anal. In/ 2 . Hat. Reliff, (1875) 103 
Inromprehensible pberfomcDa are ascribed. .to the incom- 
prehensible person above. They call forth. .the deepest 
horror.. as being sudden eruptions of the super.aerial vol- 
cano. xBSS R. AIunro in 7 ml, Anihrep, Inst. May 459 A 
wooden gangway, probably submerged, stretched to the 
shore., there has be^ no evidence to show that the uprights 
supported a *superaqueous platform. 2845 S. Judd 
garet ii, i. (2871) 268 Those '•super-auricular capUlar3' ap- 
pendages, hardened mth pomatum. 2832 Dc la Becke 
Geol, Man, i8r •Supercretaceous Group- (Sjm. Superior 
Order, Conyb.% Tertiarj’ Rocks, En^L AitiJiors). Ibid. 286 
The supercretaceous deposits of London and the Isle of 
Wight, a 2722 Ken Hynunotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 90 
As •super-Empyreal Waves unsluc'd. With Ocean rabtltj, 
thegcnral Flood produc’d. 2886 A- Winchell WalksGeoL 
Field 874 The summer sun gave origin to *supergladri 
streams. ^ 2888 Standard 13 Dec. 3 Deprivea of their 
■^superlabial ornaments. sZn Athenseum x Dec. 701/1 MSS. 
with the so-called Assyrian punctuation or •superlineal 
\*owel points. 2887 Ibid. ^ Sept 401/3 Dr. Wickes. .tries 
to pro%‘e^ that it is a misnomer to style the '•superlmear 
punctuation Assyrian or Ba^donian, x8x6-x8 Tneheys 
Httrr. Exped, R. Zaire 29 Few of them [sc. the African 
Atlantic islands] seem to ba^'e had *super-mariDe eruptions. 
2843 Thackeray Piciurr-Gossifi f 22 A stout gentleman 
..who. -believed that he could walk upon the >vaier, and set 
off in the presence of a great concourse of people upon his 
supermarine journey. 2827 Colsridce in BCdchsv. Mag, 
(2882) Jan. 117 A bright fire is the apotheosis of coal; and 
hlarj% as fire-maker, a maker of black angels, and other 
bwtified *supen)lanetaries ! x882>3 Sehaff'’s Encycl. Relig. 
Knazi'I. 11.050 This *superspatjal heaven, above the cloudy 
and the stellar heavens. 

b. Anat. and Zool. » Situated above, or on the 
dorsal side of, the part or organ denoted by the 
second element, as in mod.L. sttpergenudlis ihsX. is 
super genu above or npon the knee, applied to the 
knee-pan. (Cf. Sdpba-.) 

Superacro'mialj superambula'cralj supercaUo'sal 
(the corpus callosum), superce'ntral (the central 
sulcus of the brain), su 'perethmovdal, superglo'tial, 
superlaryngeal y supertna'rginal, supervie'dial^ 
supero'rbital (also as j3.), supersphrnotd, •spJie- 
noi'daly sitpersquanw'sal (a bone of the ^mll in 
ichthyosaurs). 

2839-47 Todds C^xl. Anat. II 1 . 572/1 Superficial ner>*es. . . 
The supra-daricular and *super.acromiaI. sZyj Huxley 
Anat, Ittv. Anint. ix. 563 Each of these ossicles (in the 
Ophiuridea].. is surrounded by four plates; one median and 
a^mbulacral.., two lateral, .and one median and *super- 
arabulacral. 2903 Amer, Anthropologist OcL-D^ 'fbe 
•supercallosal fissure (in the brain of J, W. Powell] xs 
Separated into two pieces. Ibid.^ The •supercentcal is of the 
usual zygal shape, freely continuous cephabd wth thesuper- 
frontal. 1870 Rollestok Ani/n. Life 25 ♦Superethmoidal 
and interorbiial vacuities. 2877 Sw'EET Phonetics 20 A. 
vowel. .voice (voiced breath) mewified by some definite con- 
figuration of the'*super-glottaI passages, but without audible , 
friction. 2910 Mod. Lcutg. Rev. V. gx A glide wth no 
definite *saperlaryngeal articulation. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 
544 (The hairs] become •super-marglnaL 2S4S Worcester, 
'^Supertnedialy being above the middle. De Iq Beche. 2849 
No.vd Electricity 238 The *super-orbual ner>'e was 

laid bare in the forehead, as it Issues through tbe^s^ra- 
ciliary foramen in the c^'cbrow. 2854 Owes in Orr* s 
ScLf Org. h'ai. I. 2x2 Both the lacrjinal and supcrwhital 
bones answer to a series of bones found commonly in fishes, 
and called * suborhltals * and * superorbitals X8S4 Couk 
//. Anrer. Birds 17S The nasal gland, sometimes called the 
saperorbital gland, from its position in many birds. 290* 
Dorlasd Med. Did., *Stt/ers/henoid, above the sphenoid 
bone. xBgi Century Did., *SupersphenoidaL 2866 
Anat. P'eri. I. 258 The two supplemental bones of the skull 
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lin the Ichthyopterygla]..are the postotbittJ and -saper- 
squamosah 

C. Bot, in same siaise as b (varyingivith Supba-), 
as supcrarxillary (mod.L. stiperaxilldris), super- 
folia- ceotts ; also in tenns relating to the geographi- 
cal distribution of plants, as su-.peragra'rian, super- 
a'rctic (see quots.). 

*900 B* D. Jacksok Ghss^ Sot, Serins, *Sufera^arian 
. .^plied to a rone which includes the region of vegetation 
in Great Britain atove the limits of cultivation. 185a Hen- 
'■ reget. Eur. iv. 163 The "Super-arctic [rone], bounded 
Mlow^hy the limit of the heather {Caltuiut vntgaris) at an 
elevation of about 3000 feet. i8or R. H.u, £lem. Sot. 183 
buperaaillary Flowers. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Sot. 
Tenns, *SuperJbliaceons 1=. suprafoliaceous. 

d. Forming sbs. denoting something placed over 
or npon that which is denoted by the radical 
element, as in eccl. L. superaltare Sdperaitak, 
siipefrotstale?,migB.Tsxi^’gEL,superhuinerSle%vi'ei.-&- 

HDUEBAL, superpelliceunt SoRPLiOE. 

2. With advb. force, = Above, over, on,occas. from 
above (in material or non-material sense), prefixed 
to verbs, pples., adjs., and nonns of action or state, 
as in L.superappdreretoappeasabovetStiperereseB-e 
to grow over, superxdificdre to build upon, super- 


tsXso iransf. Also occas. in formations on a sb., 
as t Buperbody v., to fit a ‘ body ’ upon. 

iSSS P'?avE God's Decrees p 43. 57 That they might not be 
betray d into a j’awning reliance upon their being ■’super* 
acted to the working out of their salvation, he Hds them 
work uout wth fearand trembling. 2658 PHiLUPS,*5‘«/rr. 

a shedding upon, a pouring on the top. 2552 in 
T. C Jeaffreson Middx. County AVc.(x886) I. 8 A woman’s 
kertyll of Russell worsted ’superbodied with damaske. 2784 
Charcuiers in Ann. Reg. 5/1 The men are all circumcised, 
or rather ’supercised; as the operation consists in culling 
off onl3’ a small piece of the foreskin, at the upper parL 2838 
Civil Eng. ^ Arch. ^r «4 I. 94/1 TTie writer objects— and 
sodowe— to’super-columniat/on. 2604 N.D.^,/ /'A Three 
Conv. Eng. 279 They were indeuilled, ’superdeuilled, and 
thorowdeuilled. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. Wks. {2876) 
We may be •superedyfyeale vpon erj-st, i6to Dokke 
Pseudo-mariyr Pref. Ba, If we distingubh not between 
Articles of faith and lurisdiction, but account ail those 
•super-edifications and furnitures, and ornaments. .to be 
equally the Foundation it selfe, there can bee no Oiurch. 
1624 K. White RepL Fisher In euerj* building orderly 
fratnedf the foundation hath precedence, then fohoweth 
superedification, and lastly consummation. 1638 E Rey- 
nolds Peace Ch. 41 To this Foimdation . . must be jo>*ned a 
progresse in the Superstruction, . .and in this superedification 
It will be needfull to obser%’e these two things. 2558 Absi. 
Protocols Tenvrt Clerks of Clasgouf (1896) II. 58 Cutht^rt 
can nocht haif closure at the sowtht ende of his ^vaisl . . with- 


approching, a liuing stone,.. be ye also your selues super- 
edified as it were liuing stones. 2640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. 
(Ward) 29/2 ^Ye must distinguish between truths necessarj*, 
and truths additional or accessory, . . truths fundamental, and 
truths superedified. 2654 H. L’Estrakce Chas. /(rfi 5 s) 124 
So vigorous a construetjon of a little City, not super-defied 


fulre to overflow (see SUPEIIFLDODS). i outhehmrtollErarcEofthE^dJohneto'supcrcdifieupone 

pendens overhtmgwg, st.perinenrvdtus bent over, ! ^ 

supcrindu/rc {ste I^dve), S7tpcr{in)unddre to over- 
flow, stipertnedre to flow over, sttpcrscrtbUre to tvrite 
above, superscriptio (see Sdperscrib^ -scription), 
supersiruire to erect above (see Sdperstruct, 

-STROCTDRE), supcrvcsttrc to clothe upon. 

(a) Forming intransitive vbs. and other parts of 
speech of cognate meaning; e. g. '^supcmieale\h, ; 
j sttpergravUatingy '•impending^ -if^ected, 'lying, 

-situated, -standing pples. and ppL adjs. ; super- 
ambient, -ponderant adjs. ; superjiatiem, -groTiita- 
iio7t, -{in)undation, -f* sbs. 8tipercre*s- 
cent a., growing over or on the top of something; 
so Supercre'scence, a parasitic growth. Super- 
sa'lieucy, the leaping of the male for the act of 
copnlatioQ ; so Snpersa’lient a, 

2^3 J. Beaumokt Burnet's T/t. Earth n. 206 By what 
agitation, .of tbs ’supcramlfient Air can Waters be driven., 
for 450 Miles ascent? e»oo Buck's Handbk. Med. Sei. III. 

265 (Cent DicL Suppk) Damp soil serves to keep the super- 
ambient atmosphere damp. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 

Ep. II. xd. 98 Like other •sopercrescenses,and such as living 
upon the stock of others, are termed Parasitical! plants. 

2638 A Read Chirurg, ix. 66 The ’supercrescent flesn doth 
require a stronger catherericall medicaroenL 2746 Phil, 

Trans, XLIV. 223 The concreted Salts.. found, .cand>nng 
the supercrescent Furre, 16^ C. Nesse Hist, fy Mysi. O. 
tr N, Test, 1 . 21 God ^ve thb spirit. .by way of infusion, 

*superflatioa or breatmog upon. 2664 Power Exp, Philos, 

IL 112 According to the weight of the ’Supergraritatiag 
Water. Ibid. io8 The *Supergniritation of the high parts 
of the water upon the loiver. avjxx Ken Edmund PoeL 


"Wks. 2721 11,83 As Divers at the Bottom of the Deep Feel 
not the vast *superimpending Heap. 1804 lr.quiry 

86 Pillars.. connected by the even pavement on which they 
stand, and bj' the superimpending intablalure. 1885 R. L. 
& F. Stevenson Dynamiter 158 TTie daj* sparingly filtered 
through the depth of super-impending wood. 2578 Banister 
Hist, Man 1. 10 These two processes meting after a •super- 
inflected mancr, arc. .knit together by an oblique Suture. 
2633 T. Adams Exp, z Peter iit. 6. 12?^ Hee reco'V'ered the 
earth from the •superinundation of waters. xB66 ^wrence 
tr. Cotta’s Rocks Classified (1878) 378 What thickness of 
*soperl>*ing strata should be assumed as sufficienL 2656 
Blount C/ossogr.f *Supermeaie . to go or slip over, to run, 
or flow O'er, 1658 Fhilufs, *Supermeation, a flowing or 
passing over. 26^ Powxr Exp, Philos, ii. 105 ITie top of 
the Mountain.. being so much nearer the top of the Atmo- 
sphere, a lesser weight of ’Superponderant A>t makes a 
lesser quanlit j’ of Quicksilver amc in the Tube. 2646 Sir 
T. BRomiE Psettd. Ep. iil i. 107 Their {sc. elephants’] coition 
is made by *supersaiiency like that of horses. 2903 Eng, 
Dial. Diet., Rig tr.i, to perform the act of supersaliency 
only, to back, 2836 Smart Pron. Did., *Supcrsalient. 
*597 A. M.^ tr. GuiUemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 13 b/2 To bringe 
the ’supersitualcd places together, 2859 C. Forster Monunu 
Assyria, etc 87 The ’super-standing word. 2769 E. Ban- 
croft Guiana la Those *supeniDdaiions..are the source of 
this i^undant rertilit)’. 

(^) Forming transitive vbs. and related words of 
cognate meaning; •f'Snperaxt v.y to actuate or 
impel from above. Snperaffa’sion : see quot. 
Su’percise v. [after circumcise\ : see quot. Sn:- 
percolTuuaia’tion, the erection of one order of ! 
columns upon another, •J’SuperdeTril v., to set ! 
the DeWl over. +Supere'diflcate/(i. built i 
or founded r/^/r something, "f Su'"perediflca*tiozi, 
building upon something; concr. a superstructure. 

•J* Snpere’di^ v,, to build upon a foundation; to 
erect as a superstructure (also absoli), Sapcrfi*x 
V ., to fi-xupon somethingelse. + SupergnT^tate 
V ., to cause to overflow, Su^erindue* e’.> to put 
on as a garment, esp. over another. Su-Tertn- 
scri’Tje v., {a) to inscribe on the top or at the 
head, (^) to inscribe over another^ inscription, 
i* Sii:perljxve*st v., to clothe as with an outer 
garment. Super-Je*suitcd ppL a., ruled over by 
Jesuits. Snpersa'tanize v., to set Satan over. 

* 1 * Snperve'sted fa.pple., covered svith a garment ; 


upon an old bottom, but upstart and new.emcrgent from the 
ground. 2774 N. Collier in * Joel Collier ' (J. L. Bicknel!) 
[ Mus. Trav. App. 9 It was an angel, and not a fiendj which 
! Mr. Wagner had *superfixed to that excellent piece of 
! machiner>'. 2653 Urqukart Rabelais il vL 32 Mammooa 
doth not ’supergurgitate any thing in my loculs. 2 67B Cud- 
worth Inteil. Sysi. i. v. 818 The Scripture oracles affirm 
that ibe earthly bouse of this S^enos shall be corrupted or 
dissolved, but the Sebenos it self *superindue or put on a 
house not madeu'ith hands [2 Crr.v. sj. 1858 Sears A than, 
iv. 27 We shall have our lost bodies again, to be superindued 
upon these attenuated ones. 2820 T. L. Peacock iJi 7 Ve. Wks. 
187s III. 328 Nine books,. •superinscribed with their (sc. 
the Musesj nine names. 28S6 Daily Tel. 23 Feb. (Cassell) 
It was put into an envelope address^ to M. Floque^ Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and superinscribed in another envelope 
to the Secretary-General of the Parliament 2624 Donne 
Devot. (ed. 2) 340 They who haue made iust use of their 
former dales, be ’superinuested with glory, a 26x8 F. Gre- 
SSL Sidney (1652) iii Only to keep those humble religious 
souls free from oppression, in that ’super-Jesuited sove- 
raign^’. 2857 Truths Calk. Reltg. (ed. 4) 27S (butber’s] 
assertion b ’that ZuingUus, and all who adhere to bb doc- 
trine, axe iDsatanixed, *5Qpersatanbed and persatanbed.* 
2657 W, Rand tr, Gassendis Life Peirese n. 49 Stones that 
abide long in the bladder, are •supen'ested >vhh di\*en crusts. 
2697 J, Sergeant Solid Philos. 285 Supervested with an 
Artificial Dres, thrown over them by our Reflexion. 

b, wth intransitive verbs and their derivatives : 
= Above (in Jig, sense ) ; in a higher condition, 
relation, etc. ; in nonce-words, as super-exi'st vb., 
-exvstmt adj., -si'stestt adj. (after Sobsisxent), -sub- 
si'sting ppl. adj, 

2844 Emerson Ess,, Poet (1831) 277 The sea, the raouniain 
ridge, Nbgara, and every flower-bed, preexbt, or *super- 
<xbt, in pre-cantations. 2856 R. A \ AUrsuKSi Alystics (i860) 

1. 94 .^1 that exbts he regards as a sjTnbolical manifestation 
of the *snper-cxbtenL 1x1834 Colekidge Lit. Rem. (2839) 
IV. i6r The spirit of man, the spirit subsbtent, b deep^ 
than both.. the body.. (and] the soul; and the Spirit descen- 
dent and ’supersbtent b higher than both. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage l L 2 Names, in regard both of author & obiect 
diume; sometimes.. in the concrete; sometimes in the ab- 
stract; the first signifring hb perfect subsbtence; the other 
hb ’supeisubsbting perfection. 

3. Prefixed to descriptive sbs. with adj. force ~ 
Placed or situated above, over, or upon something; 
forming the upper part of (that which is denoted 
by the second element) ; higher, upper : as in L. 
sttpertediJiciumasn^trs\rsiz\nrQ,sitperfcus%MV.YKtiZ, 
etc. ; med.L. supervesilmentum upper garment ; 
e.g. su'per-cloth, -crust f -ether, -pyassage, -soil, 
-stags, -terxer. Su*p®v*lrive, a removable upper 
CO mpartment of a bee-hive, f Stfperf^vejstitnre, 
an outer garment. -muJllion, 

a mullion in the tracery of the upper part of a 
window ; hence Snper-muUioned a., fumbhed or 
constructed with super-mullions. *!• 
a plant growing upon another plant ; a parasite or 
epiphyte. Su*perve:stinent, -versture, an outer 
garment, j Sn*p®v-wxl:tliig’, writing on the top 
of other writing. . 

2630 W. Scot Afol. Harr, fi S46) ?9 A corps . . having his 

•supercloth upon him. 2002 A. Lang Hist. ttCat.Xt. x. 255 
Thn5bhopofDunkeId..had allowedacorpse wtthasuper- 
cloth over It to be carried into a chu^ ’in popish . 

xBSo Dana Man. Ceol. (ed. 3) 147 rocks. . 11 ^. 

makes up the earth’s ’supercrust—ibe only p^t.. which is 
within Ibe range of direct ins estisat.on. 1670 Colt Dirine 
Hist. Genesis ii'crid Az true Sj-^iem of the 'Vorld.. 
that b, the ’Superrethcr, and utmost Cuwmfercnce lberof; 
and within that Concaw Sphere, the iElhcr, (etc.]. 2855 
Poultry Chror.. II, 5*4 The cap or ’soper-hi^ may be re- 
moved once or twice dunng ibe summer, with from 20 to 


II. 142 

_ _ sc from 

listt (= Cor. v. 5. ,). 18,5 F..\. 


4D lbs. of honey. 1755 Hoa.vc Diu . xviL (1703) 
'Clothed upon ( with a supennyesmorc of the hoj 
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Palev Man. Gothic Archil. 184 The smaller tracery-bars, or 
■’^super-monials, divide the tracery into compartments. 1847 
R, & J. A- Brakdos Anal. Goth. Arc/iit. U849) I. as The 
upper part of the tracery is divided by *super-mullions and 
transoms. 1912 F. Bond Cathedrals 337 The supermullion 
is just beginning to find its way into the tracery (1349-1362). 
1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 325/1 We might employ the epithet 
*s7tper~mulUonedt as indicating that the upper divisions of 
the windows have mullions rising from the arches of the lower 
ones, Archaeol. yr«/.XLVIl. 92 With plain fenestra- 
tions of five-foiled openings supermullioned. 1893 H. M. 
Wilson Irrigation Engineering xii. (1909) 285 Where the 
canal is at a lower level than the drainage channel, a ^super- 
passage is employed to carry the latter over the canal. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 556 We finde no *Super-Plant, that is a 
Formed Plant, but Misseltoe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. II. vi. 98 An arboreous excrescence, or rather superplant. 
18x4 Titne's Telescope (1822)333 An unhealthy tree is never 
without these imperfect superplants (jc. mosses]. 1864 R. A. 
Arnold Hist. Cotton Famine 433 As the seams of coal arc 
gotten, and the props are removed.. the *supersoil falls in, 
1879 CasselVs Techn.Educ, I. 270/2 There are two kinds of 
soil, the super and the suh. The former terra is confined to 
the layer next the surface. 1906 Athenxum xo Mar. 304/2 
A *super-slage can be attached for examining transparent 
objects. 1884 Contemp. Rev. July 104 Placing an octagonal 
super-tower, or ‘lantern*, on a square sub-tower. 1868 
Marriott Vest. Chr, Introd. iii. p. xxi, The "super-vestment 
[of heathen priests). .was either bordered (Prartexta) with 
rich ornament, or wholly made of purple, tor] ofscarlet. Ihid. 
ii, p. viii, The *supervesture..the prevailing form of which 
was that of a large blanket,, .admitted. .of the greatest 
variety in arrangemenL 2654 Whitlock 258 To 

bring Rasae Tcwulae^ clean Tables to every Author, is the 
advice of no small Philosopher. "Super-writing (being 
scribling) makelh neither the old, nor the new legible. 

b. Anat. (a) Designating the upper of two 
parts or members; superior: e.g. iuj^ermaxilla 
the upper maxilla or jaw (Dorland), superpeirosaL 
(^) Designating a part overlapping another, or 
formed by such overlapping: e.g. stiperfissttre^ 
sitpergyrt^ supersulcus (Dorland). 

2889 BncFs Handhk. Med.Sci.VXW. 260/r "Superfissurcs 
and subfissures. These terms arc employed herein to desig- 
nate the fissures which result from the formation of "super- 
gyres and subgyres.. .The line of overlapping of a supergyre 
is a superfissure,. .A subfissure is one which is concealed by 
a supergyre. Ibid. ct\2/z The "superpetrosal sinus starts 
from the cavernous. 

a Anat. Forming adjs. (with snper^ in adj. re- 
lation to the sb, or subst. phr, implied in the second 
element; cf. i b); (a) derivatives from sbs. in b, 
as supermaxillary pertaining to the upper jaw); 
(^) = situated in, or forming, t!ie upper part of, 
e.g. SHptralbal, •cerebellar^ •cerebral^ •dural (see 
quote,). 

1853 R. Dunn in 'pml. Ethnol. Soc. (1856) IV, 35 The., 
•super-maxillary bones. 1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci, 
VIlI. 237/2 "Superdurals. These appear in part as direct 
continuations of the preceding [sc. mcdidural], and then are 
double. Ibid. 237/a Veins of the Pia and Brain Substance. 
..The •supcrccrebrals, passing to the longitudinal sinus... 
The supercercbral veins return the blood from the convexity 
as far as the Sylvian fissure, and from the median surface of 
the hemispheres as far as the •supcrcallosal fissure. Ilnd. 
238/1 ITie^supercerebellar vein ..empties into the main vein 
near its termination, or even directly into the sinus tenloria- 
lis. Ibid. 239/2 The"superalbals.,arc commonly two small 
trunks that appear at the outer border of the cosle, opposite 
the body of the caudate. 2902 Borland Med. Dict.^ Super- 
situated in the uper part of the white substance of 
the brain, as supcralbal veins. Ibid., *SuperauraI, located 
in the upper part of the dura mater. 

n. Above (in various figurative senses) ; higher 
in rank, quality, amount, or degree, 

4. a. Prefixed to adjectives: = Above or beyond, 
more or higher than, above the range, scope, capa- 
city, etc. of (what is denoted or expressed by the 
radical part), after eccl. L. superessentidlis Supeb- 
ESSENTiAE, supersubstantwus supermaterial ; e, g, 
su-perangclic, more than angelic, beyond 

that of an angel), -earthly ^ -elementary (sec Ele- 
iiZNTABY 2), -intellectual, -organic, -regal, secular, 
•worldly. 

1804 Doddridge's JVks. V. 166 note, Whether a ’super- 
angelic spirit is capable of being ‘ reduced to the condition 
of an infant 2864 Pusey Lect. Daniel viiL 470 The super, 
angelic glory of the Messiah. 2674 Brkvint Sa7il at Etidor 
271 Thus this ’Saperangelical Doctor in the year 2226 ended 
his dales. 2690 Baxter Kingd. Christ iL (i&i) 25 So that 
Christ hath three Natures. \. ‘Divine. 2, Superangelical 
Created. 3. Humane. 2843 Zoologist I, 36 The lion and 
the eagle are not invested with the,. "super-animal bravery 
and magnanimity with which the older naturalists, .loved 
to clothe them. 2588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 92 Anie such 
Superplalonicall Intelligence, or "Superaristotelicall Intendi- 
ment. 2613 Jackson Creed i. xiv, § 4. 70 It was. .rather 
"supcrartificiail, than naturall and artificial!. 2901 Edin. 
Rev. July 60 Tolstoy pleaded that all great teachers com- 
mend the impossible, the "super.attainable ideal. 2864 E. 

Peculiar 111. x8i Instances in which -dogs would 
seem to have been the mere instruments of a su^rhuman 
and "supercanine sagacity. ax662 FvLLzri jVorihies,Gloue. 
(1662) I. 360 Some pressed "super-C^nonical Ceremonies. 
i6*7 Donne Setyn. Lady Dattvers 61 By which, that parti- 
cular Church must bee ♦Super-Cathohke and Super-vni- 
uersall, aboue all the Churches in the world. 2677 Gale 
Crt, Gentiles II. iv. 302 The.. notion of God.. as super, 
essential Essence, superdivine Divinitie, '"supercausal cause. 
1880 Le Conte Sight 154 We find something superphi-sical 
and "superchemical.- 2793 Lang. Boi., Supra-de- 

comPositum Jbliiwt, a "Super-decompound leaf.. when a 
petiole divided several times connects many leaflets ; each 


part forming a decompound leaf. 1802 R, Hall Elem. Bot. 
183 Super-decompound, .more than doubly compound. 2890 
J. "ftlARTiNEAU Seat Author. Relig. 11. if. 224 Demons . . driven 
off only by Messiah with his "supcrdcmonic power, a 2632 
Donse Serm. Hosea si, jg (1634) 3 A strange and "super- 
devilish invention. 1782 J. Brown View Nat. ^ Rev. Relig. 
V. V. (1796) 421 Can a man.. believe that the new nature 
formed by. .the Spirit of Christ. .is so very superdevilish 7 
2620 Donne Pseudo-martyr 185 Whether they will pleade 
Diuine Law, that is, places of Scripture, or Sub diuine Law, 
which is intcrprcL-ilion of Fathers, or ’super diuine law, 
which is Decretal of Popes. 2677 (see supercausal above). 
2876 L. Stephen Eng. Th. j8ih C. I. v. § 19. 299 Necessity 
..belongs to the supcr-dlvine sphere — if the phrase may be 
used. 1872 W. R, Greg Enigmas of Life vi, 238 Capable 
of being moved to exert their ’super-earthly powers for 
the benefit of those who. .trust them. 2607 Walkincton 
Optic Glass 4 Those. .who..prafcr.,the regard of the body 
before the welfare of the "Supcr-elcmcnlary soule. a 2744 
Bolingdroke Auih. Matters Relig. vi. Wks. 1754 IV. 292 
Moral theology,. contains a ’super-ethical doctrine, as some 
grave divines nave ridiculously called it. 29x3 Coniemp. Rev. 
Oct. 406 The prelude of the superetbical Gospel of Humanity, 
2872 MEREDITH H. Richmond \\. 112 She would require 
"superfeminine power of decision. <22834 Coleridge Z.;V. 
Rem. (1839) IV. 433 The reason is ’super-hnile. 2887 F. R. 
Stockton Bornnved Month, etc. 200 One act. .of what 
might be termed ’super-friendly kindness. 2832 Carlyle 
Sari. Res. 11. ii. Swallows. .with animated. .chirpings, and 
activity almost ’super-hirundinc. 2B70 Lowell Atnong my 
Bks.Siex. 1. 199 Such propriety of costume. .as shall satisfy 
the ’superhisioric sense, to which.. the higher drama ap- 
peals. x88o N. Smyth Old Faiths in New Light v. (1882) 
175 The creative Spirit that was in Christ is the "super- 
historical and divine principle of Christianity, 2660 Incelo 
Beniiv. 4-^ Ur. i. (1682) 90 Which he commanded them to 
behold with the Eye of "Supcrintelicctual Faith. 1794 T. 
Taylor Pausanias* Descr, Greece III. 356 The gods, .are 
superintelicctual natures. 2840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 76 
That primary super-intellectual worlL 1842 Newman Tracts 
for Times No. 90 § 8. 61 The doctrine. .of a real "super- 
local presence in the Holy Sacrament. 2892 T. K. Chevne 
Origin fr Relig. Contents Ps. Introd. p. xxix, The imagina- 
tive Biblical symbols of ’superlogical phenomena. 2867 
Dk. Argyll Reign of Law i. 22 To believe in the existence 
of miracles, we must. .believe".. in the "Supermalerlal. 2588 
J. Disc. Probl. Altogether supematurall, "super- 

mathcmaticall, and true myraclcs. 2657 J[. Goodwin Triers 
Tried So should the grandure of their authority, .have 
been somewhat more competent.. and not so hyper-arch- 
episcopall, so ’super-meiropolitan. 2862 Spencer First 
Princ. II. xiv, § 3. (xSjs) 316 Phenomena which, for want of 
a better word, we may term ’super-organic, 1876 — Princ, 
Sociot. (1877) 1 . 3 The four Volumes, that have followed First 
Principles, nave dealt with Organic Evolution... We have 
now to enter upon the remaining division— Superorganic 
Evolution. 2676 Doctrine of Devils 31 Such as are parallel 
..and ’Super.paramounl to it. iSto Bentham Packing 
(1821) 255 Parliamentary and "super-parliamcntary lawyer- 
craft. 2860 Esierso.n Cond. Life %'i. (1862) 241 The name- 
less Thought, the nameless Power, the "suptrpersonal 
Heart. 18^ C F. d*Arcy Idealism 4- Theology ii, 95 If 
the conception of personality is not adequate as a fin.'il 
description of Deity, then we must ^Ueve in God as ulti- 
mately superpersonal unity. 2588 ’Superplalonical [see 
supernristotelical above). 1659 Baxter Key Cath. xxxiii. 
207 Our new "superprclatical Brethren that degrade others 
that want their Ordination. 2885 A. STEWART^ 7 't</i>r Ben 
Nevis 4* Glencoe i. 7 This extraordinary and really "super- 
quadrupedal nous and intelligence. 2723 Waterland and 
Vind. Christ's Drv. xvi. WJes. 1823 III. 348 You may con- 
sider him as King, and so you may present him with regal 
worship; or as King of kings and then it will be "super- 
regal 2867 O. Shipley Priestly Absolution 25 Under the 
elder Dispensation, the Prophet stood in an almost "super- 
sacerdotal position, 2881 Romanes xn Nature 5 May 2/1 
It matters not to science what views her individual culti- 
vators may hold on *sup>cr*scientific questions. <22656 Bp. 
Hall Wks. (x66o) 302 Let us celebrate this feast,., 
not in a worldly but "supersccular manner, 2686 Spec. B. 
Virginis 21 Her sacred body is endowed with a "super- 
seraphlcal activity, whereby she can render her self present 
,.to all her votaries. 1847 Emerson Poems, Merlin Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 466 Sparks of the "supersolar blaze, a 1704 T. 
Brow'N Lett.fr. Dead 1. (2707) 163 Since be was got clear 
of his ’Super-Tartarian Concern. 1627 "Superunivcrsal 
[see supercatkolie above). 2890 Academy J2 July 28/2, 
I heard it’asserted.. that a sense. .of remote natural aspects 
..ivas impossible; but. .such an abnormally acute "super- 
visual perception is by no means impossible. 2789 T. Taylor 
Proclus 1 1 . 385 Every god is super-essential, "supcrvltal, and 
super-intellectual. 2785 Anna Seward Lett. (1812) 1 . 86 
Preedoras, not much calculated to the meridian of "super- 
worldly refinement. 2874 Dykes Relat. Kingd. to World 7 
The effort, .to attain.. super-worldly purity, 

(J?) In corresponding advs., as supera'dequately, 
-arttficially , -cathedrically, -diabolically, 

28^0 Fraser s Mag. II, i,'vx The roanufactuters affinw that 
agriculture.. is "superadequalely, and • therefore unfairly 
protected. ^ 15^ J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 35 Either super- 
naturally inspired, or ’supcrartifidally instructed. 2869 
E, W. Benson in A. C. Benson Life (2899) I. viL 262^ Lin- 
coln Cathedral (with its long ridge "super-cathedrically 
long..) is most grandest, 2782 J, Vtnowu View Nat. 4- 
Rev. Relig. V. ii. (1796) 350 So *superdjabolically wicked, as 
to sin because experienced grace doth abound, 

“b. Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs. in the same 
sense as above : e.g. supergraduate, -seaman, -stan- 
dard. Stfper-liead, epithet of a quality of wool 
(see quoL), 

1888 Rep. Cenien. Confer. Missions II. 426 A ’super- 
graduate course of training. 2839 Comfl. Grazier (1846) 
IV. ix. 254 Head or chief, either because it is derived partly 
or chiefly from the head, or because it stands at the head of 
the inferior wools. *Super-head. — An advance upon the 
receding kind, but the sorter not having yet arrived at the 
est part of the fleece. 2898 Century Mag. July 372 After 
almost ’superseaman efforts, they reached the vessel 2909 
I Century Diet. Suppl s.v. Risk, *Supersiandard risk, in. 


surance on the life of one whose habits or heredity or the 
state of whose health increases bis expectancy of life. 

6. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. denoting some- 
thing above, beyond, greater or higher than what 
is expressed by the radical part. 

In some cases this use tends to blend with 6 b. 

a. chiefly in nonce-words, as S7iper-Chrht, 
-Erasiian, -septuagenarian. 

2850 Fraser's Mag. XLIL 479 The adhesion of one noble 
lord to the Italian "Superchrist. 2712 G. Hickcs Two 
Treat, Chr. Priesth. (2847) II. 393 The ’Super-Erastians, 
Hobbes, Selden, and other such writers. 20x5 Observer 
10 Oct. 7/3 As a ’super-septuagenarian I am aebarred from 
active participation. 

b. Mus, Designating a note next above some 
principal note, as SapjEKDOSiiNANT, Supertonic. 

c. Nat. Hist. In classification, denoting a group 
or division next higher than, or including a number 
of, those denoted by the radical part, as super- 
family, -order, -species, -suborder. So Su’per- 
moTecule, Ckem., a complex molecule formed by 
the combination of moleculesof different substances. 
. 2899 G. H. Carpenter HI 255 Some naturalists., 
classing Pararge and its allies as a sub-family of Nympha- 
lidm... Others, allowing them family rank, would group 
them^ together with the Nymphalidm and other allied 
families into a ’super-family, 2834 Frout Chem, 149 
We suppose, that the two molecines of carbon.. arc asso- 
ciated together into one symmetrical ’super-molecule. 2899 
G. H. Carpenter Insects iv. 164 Various grouping of these 
orders into larger divisions (‘’super-orders* or ‘ sub-classes *) 
have been proposed. 2900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms. 
*Superspecies, a group of sub-species or new species regarded 
as an entity. 2903 R, W. Shufeldt in Amer.Nat. Jan. 
34 Order Saururm. ’Supersuborder Archornithiformes. 
Suborder Archornitbes. Family Arcbmopteridse. 

d. Geom. In geometry of more than three dimen- 
sions, designating a locus or figure hiving one 
more dimension than that denoted by the simple 
word : e. g. supercube, -curve, -line, -solid, -swface, 

2873 Cayley Math. Papers[iZg6) IX. 79 note, In 5 dimen- 
sional geometry wc have; space, surface, subsurface, super- 
curve, curve, and point-system, according as we have be- 
tween the six coordinates o, i, 2, 3, 4, or 5 equations : and 
so when the equations are linear, we have ; .space, plane^ 
subplane, superfine, fine, and point. 2904 C, E. Benha2I in 
Knowledge Mar. 45/2 {title) The Super-Solid. Hints to- 
wards a Conception of the 4th Dimension. 2904 G. H. 
Bryan ibid. May 92/2 A much belter idea of the regular 
character of the ‘ super-cube * or ‘ eight-cell *, as it is called 
by most writers, and of its connection with four-dimensional 
space. 

e. Prefixed to the name of a person, forming a 
vb. in sense ‘to excel, surpass, or outdo (the 
person named) in his characteristic quality or 
action ' (*= Oor- 22 ) : as supercatsar. rare, 

2846 Landor Imag, Conv., Jos, I ^Casaubon, Even Caesars 
arcsupcrcaesarcd by their tenants of the Vatican. 

6. Prefixed to sbs. with adj. force : Higher in 
rank, quality, degree, or amount; of a higher kind 
or nature ; superior. 

a. With names of officials or persons in autho- 

rity, forming titles designating one superior to the 
official denoted by the simple word, as in late or 
med.L. snpercoqtius head cook, superjudex chief 
judge, chief weaver; super-arbiter, 

•attendant (= Superintendent 2 b), -doctor, 
-qnaestor, -sovereign ; also in the names of the 
corresponding offices or functions, as super-sove- 
reignty, 

1673 Further yusiif. War Neth. To Rdr- 13 

To decide emergent differences a new expedient of Arbiters 
and ’Super-arbiters was found out. 1550 C^verdale Order 
Ch, Denmark in Treat. Sacrament etc. E iij b, The ’super- 
attendcnl or cbyefe curate commeth in to the pulpyt. 167s 
Tully Let. Baxter ^o He had need to have a very compe- 
tent measure of abilities himselfe, who is to give his verdict 
of anolhers, even so farr as to make him his •super-Doctor 
of the Chaire. 2709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem, (1720) IV. 
38 As long as Cajus iEmifius is "Super-Questor. 26*5 Donne 
Serm.^ Apr. 38 Where there is an inducing of a "super- 
Soueraigne, and a super.Supremacie,..lhis is. .an vnder- 
mining, a deslroyingof Foundations. 2627 — Serin. 6 May 
(1649) II. g8t Those that fix a ’snper-Soveraignty in the 
people, or m a Presbytery. 

b. with nouns of action or condition, etc. ; e. g. 
super-agency, -canonization, -comprehension, -di- 
vision, -good, -one, -organism, -proportion, -irnih. 

This use tends to blend with 5; thus supercomprehetnion 
= higher comprehension, or comprehension above ordinary 
comprehension. 

1892 Century Diet., *Superagency, a higher or superior 
agency. 2628 Donne Serm. xlviii. (2640) 476 This "super- 
canonization, (for, it was not of a Saint, but of a God). 2887 
F. Winterton in Mind Apr, 268 AIofinasaid..that Godsaw 
the future possible arts of man through His ‘’supercompre- 
hension* of human nature. 1633 Ames Fresh Suit agst. 
Cerem. 11. 174 The reason which he bringeth, is onely from 
the subdivision of true worship. But that doeth not hinder 
a "superdivision or mquidivision into common and speciall. 
ax6xg Fothcrby Aifuom. 11. x. § 3 (2622) 304 He is.. a 
"Super-good, a ^’Super-truth, a ’Super-one, ..as surpassing 
all other Bonitie, and Verilie, and Vnltle. <22899 D. G. 
Brinton Basis Soc. Relat, i. ii. (2902) 39 Many writers., 
have spoken of the social unit, the group or the nation, as 
an ‘ organism *. Some have further defined it as a ‘ "super- 
organism*. 2644 DiCBYiYfl/.i?<7</;Vr ix. § 3.64 Thatvelocity 
is the effect of the "superproportion of the one Agent ouera 
cerlaine medium, in respect of the proportion which an other 
Agent hath to the same medium. 
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o. In recent (chiefly nonce) fonnations after 
SoFEnJiAN, used to designate a person, animal, or 
thing which markedly surpasses all others, or the 
generality, of its class; e.g. su-per-irute, -critic, 
-dramatist, -goddess, -race, -tramp, -svoman ; Sn-- 
per-Drea:dnou£r]it, an all-big-gun ship with an 
armament superior to that of the Dreadnoughtclass. 

1903 \ycstui. Gaz. 19 Aur. 2/1 The ideas which the super- 
dramatist would convey to a super-critic. 2906 Ibid, 22 Jan. 
2/2 We middle-aged folk, Supermen and Supenvomen, and 
‘ Men-and-Women-in-the-Street *. 1907 Ibid^ 24 Oct. 6/3 
pr- F. W Andreives reada paper on ‘Medicine and Super- 
Medicine. 1908 W. H. Davies {title') The Autobiography 
of a Super-Tramp. 2909^ IVesim, Gaz, 23 Aug. 2/2 The two 
SM^^X'Dreadsiou^hts which are to he added to the United 
States fleet. 2910 /bid, 18 June 24/3 In general dimensions 
the super-* Dreadnought ' of to-day is a battleship of from 
500ft. tp. to, say, S36ft. over all, with a beam of 84ft. to Edft., 
and with a draught of 27ft. 191X R. A. Fletcher IVanhifs 
324 The name-snip has been so much improved upon in 
recent designs that she is as inferior to the J^tof thesuper- 
Dreadttougkt battleships as the displaced jiTt'Dreadnoiighis 
were to her. ^ 2911 Contemp. Rev, June Lit. SttppL 3 One 
is almost afraid to laugh when Spenser treats Elizabeth as 
a super-goddess. 2911 E. Ukderhill i. vL 276 

As the angel to the man, so was the dragon to the world of 
beasts; a creature ofsplendour and terror, a super-brute. 

d. JSfus* =5 Next higher in pitch: in Supek- 
OCTAYE, q. V. 

7 . Beyond in time, later ; as in L. siipervivi/n to 
outlive, SoPERVivE, Survive; fSuperla-st v, 
iratis.j to last beyond, outlast. 

1648 Herrick He^er.^ To his BooJte vii. 14 Nor thinke 
these Ages. .Shall live, and thou not superlast all times. 

b. With prepositional force, in med.L. sttperan- 
ndtuSy f. super atinum beyond a year : see Super- 
AXNATE, SUPERAN 2 ,’UATE. 

8. Before in time, prior to ; as in Supeelapsartan ; 
e. g. suptr^creation (used as adj.), decreed before 
the Creation. 

T. Goodwk 0 / Election I. i. The necessity of an 
electioneer super-creation grace, if either angels or men., 
be certainly, .saved, 

(b) So in nonce-vbs. formed by Heylin after 
H. L’Estrange’s nse of Superaitnuate v, (sense 5), 
in reference to dating events (so much) too early. 

2656 Heylw Extraneus Vapulans 202 We have here a 
super-semi-annuating (a fine word of our Authors new 
fashion) in making Doctor Laud Bishop of Bathe and Wells, 
seven moneths at least before his time : a superannuating in 
the great rout ^ven to Tilly by the King of Sweden placed 
by our Author in the year 1630 whereas that battle was not 
fought till the year next following; a super-triennuating in 
placing the Synod of Dort..in the year 2615, tbatSynod not 
being nolden untill three years after, and If 1 do not finde a 
super-superannuating [ric; read super-sexannuating] (that 
is to say, a lapse of six years) either in the Pamphlet or the 
History, lam content, our Author shall enjoy. .a puhltck 
trium^. 

IXL In or to the highest or a very high degree; 
hence, in excess of what is usual, or of what ought 
to be ; superabundant(ly) ; excessive(ly). 

9 . a. Prefixed in advb. rdation to adjs. : Exceed- 
ingly, very highly, extremely, supremely, extraordi- 
narily ; over- ; as in late or med.L. supcrgloriosus 
(Vulgate) exceedingly glorious, superilltistris very 
illustrious (see Superilltistricms below), super- 
lauddbilis (Vulgate) greatly to be praised; e.g. 
saperactwe (= highly active), -ccremonicrzis (= 
over-ceremonious), -dainty, -glorious, -ingenious, 
-sufficient, -superabundant, -ssveet, -zealous, . 
f SnperTje'nedict [L. benedictus blessed], su- 
premely blessed. Snper-e'xtra, applied to com- 
modities, esp. to a style of bookbinding, of the 
very best quality (cf. extra super, s. v. Soper a. a). 
Superia-ttea, -fa-tty, (of soap), containing an 
excess of fat, i. e, more than can combine with the 
alkalL Snperfldel, nonce-wd. [after infidel : cL 
Sesii-fidel], believing too much, -f- Snperil- 
lu-strlous, honorific title of certain kings and 
other exalted personages ; Susperinenn-rraMe 
[ad. late L. superinenarrdbilis (St Angnstine): 
see Inenarbable], supremely indescribable, 
t Sn^peromni-valent [Ohnivalejjt], supremely 
omnipotent. tSnperpa-ssinff, surpassing (in 
quot. as adv.). -j- Snperpr opo-rtioned, of excessive 
proportions. * 1 * Supersu'ffera'ble [Sufferable i], 
extremely long-suRering. 

2634 tr. Sevdery's Curia Pot. 87 Hee who is too slow may 
equally be quickened by him who is -superactive and vigor- 
ous. 1B73 AI. Arkold Lit. d- Dogma ix. Augustine 

prays : * Holy Trinity, *superadmirable Trinity, and sup^- 
inenarmble, and snperinscrutnble, and superinaccessible, 
superincomprcbensible- aSSo W. S. Gilbert Patierxo n. 
An ultra.poetical, 'super-icsthetical, out-of-the-way young 
roan. 2683 E. Hooker in Pordage b/ystic Div. Praf. Ep. 
107 The only True,.. ever-adcrabl and *super-benedict Tn- 
une Deirie. 2575 G. Harvey Leiier>bk. (Camden) 92 O my 
soverayne goodman, howe can your owne so\'era>'ne joye. . 
but shape a benigne answer to so benigne and ‘•superbenigne 
arepl5*e? 1601 in Farr 5 *. P, Eliz. (1845) II. 431 The ^super- 
blessed Trinity. 2659 Gaudes Tears Ch, iv. xxiU. 625 
Superstitious and '"Super-ceremonious Prelates. 1833 L^ib 
Elia Scr. ii. Product. Med. Art, Those high aspirations 
of a *super-chivalrous gallanir>’. x6xo Holiand Camden s 
Brit* I. 6S7 By our Critickes good leave (who . . presuming so 
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much of their great wits are ♦supercritical!). x66r Gaudeh 
Consid. Liturgy 25 These supercritical ceasors. 2699 
Evelyn Acetaria 205 Eighthly, (according to the "super- 
cunous) that the Knif^ with which the Sallet Herbs are cut 
..be of Silver. 1596 Shaks. Tatn. Skr. xi. i. 289 Kate of 
Kate-hall, my ♦super-daintie Kale. 1596 Nashe Saffron 
Walden Wks, (Grosart) III. 134 Her’super-delicate bastard 
daughter ceremonious dissembling Italy. x8S8 E. Gerard 
Land beyond^ Forest II. xKv. 220 Some people. .there are, 
of super-delicale digestions. 2593 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super* ** ivb, Spare me, o *super-dominering Elfe. 1832 
Mayse Reid Scalp^Hunters ii. 17 His dress will be more 
gaudy and "super-elegant, G.HKwre Piereds Super. 
263 Mercury.. the most nimble, and *supereloquent God. 
c 2860 B. H ARTE My Other Self in Fiddletown^ etc, (2873) 
221 Looking in her eyes, and carrying on a conversation in 
their sapereioqoenC language. 2^9 R. LTsTRAKce Erasm. 
Colloq. (2725) 27s But a Man should rather die, than violate 
so "supcr-E\*angclical a Rule. 2619 W, Sclater Exp. 
s These. (1630) 225 To attaine the vtmost ♦superexcedent 
end [re. eternal happiness). 2807 Southey Espriella's 
Lett, II. 2x2 Who would be content. .to put up with the 
second best, instead of ordering at once the *scper.extra- 
double-superfine? 2835 y*R.SjnitJisCatal.Bks.^\z.y 
New and very elegant calf super extra. 1892 C. L. Field 
Patent Spect/. No. 2143B An Improv'ed Manufacture of 
♦Superfatted Soap. 2B92 yrnl, Soe. Ckevt. Industry 31 May 
446/1 This improvement in the manufacture of superfatted 
consists in adding to soap, made by the cold process, 
milk, cr^m, or butter m such quantities that any alkali in 
excess is saturated and an excess of cream is left. 2834 
♦Super-fidel (see Semi-fidelI. 2550 R. Hutchinson Image 
o/Godxx. (1560) xoofa, I wil..shcw..that there he thre per- 
sons in ye *supergloriouse deitie. 2648 J. Beaumont Psyche 
xvnj. xeix, His superglorious most refined Nature, 2593 , 
G. Pierce's Su/er* 102 "Superhappy Creatures, that I 

haue illuminate \Tiderstanding. 1579 Spenser Let, to Mar- I 
vey Poet. Wks. (1912) 63B/2 With many "superhartie Com- I 
mendations, and Recommendations to your selfe,and all my 
friendes, 2630 tr. Camden's HisL Eliz. iv. 254 Amongst the 
Kin« which they termctd *Suf>erillustrious, the Xing of 
England was accompted the third, and the Spaniard the 
fourth. 2633 Ld. WARtSTON2?/^2p'(S.H.S.) 31 Gods *super- 
incompreheruible goodnes, kyndnes, and merdful lendernes 
to me. 2873 ♦Superinenarrable (see above). 

*594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 65 Ihat 
abundant and *saperingenious clarke Erasmus. 2885 Hux* 
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ley in L. Huxley Li/e tfr Lett. (2900) II. vi. 95 , 1 shall be 
curious to see what oefcnce the superingenious Premier has 
to offer for himself in Parliament. 1628 Felthasi Resolves 
It. (f.) Ixxix. 229 It were a "superinsaniated folly, to struggle 
with a Power, which I know is all in vaine contended with. 
2665 Gadsury London's Deliv. Predicted v. 28 It is an 
Argument of straer-insaniated folly. 2662 J. Davies Civil 
Warres 209 He. .applies. .to the faithful Montrose.. a 
♦super-loyal soul. 26x4 B. Jonson Barth* Fair v. vi, Thou 
♦superlunaticall h>*pocrite. 2787 Beckford Italy (2834) 11 . 
XXX. 2o 8 To all these *super-marvenoas narrations, the 
missionary appeared to Ibten with implicit Ihith. 2579 O' 
Harvey Letter^bk. (Camden) 78 Out of Ag^ippaes ‘"super- 
notable fourthe hooke. 1650 B. Diseclltminiutn 18 They 
aredextrouslypragmatick.,"Supcr-offidous. 2602 J, Davies 
Mirum in Modum Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 22/2 God ^by powTe, 
"super-omniralent. 2608 J. Day Law Trichesi.i^ Thanks: 
— *superpassing good I 2657 J- Szxctxnr SchismDispach'i 
648 He excepts against the *super proportion’d multitude of 
members out of one province, which hee sa>*s never lawfull 
Parliament had. 17^ Tucker Lt. Plat, (1834) 1 . 460 Senti- 
mental *super-refincd ladies, 2B8S Pall Mall Gaz, 24 Oct. 
3/2 The distinction is, perhaps, super-refined. 2887 Leqcy 
Jlist. Eng, VI, xxiii. 299 The combination of mean action 
and *supersarntly profession. 1633 Ford Broken H. iv. ii, 
*Tis wonderful, 'Tis *super-singular, not to^ be match’d. 
1656 Artif* Mandsom. 56 Such a *super-stoican piece of 
Philosophy. 2844 Hood Forge i. 70 Walking, leaping, 
striding along. As none can do but the "super-strong. CX450 
Mirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 150 AlJe this iholid thow Jhu in 
padens *super5uflroble. 1^8 Jenkvn Blind Guide L 3 The 
-.foolish pamphlets.. are a "sopersuffident testimony. 2864 
Dk, Manch. Crt. ^Sac. Eltz. to Anne I. xiv. 280 Superabun- 
dant pride bom of supersufficient wealth. 2872 W. G. Ward 
Ess, Philos. Theism (1884) II, 258 All men have acce^ to 
"super-superabundant evidence for the truth of Theism. 
2840 HALiBUKTONC 4 vitw,Ser. 111.(1862) ^a8 A most ""super- 
superior gall. 1625 Gill .SVtrr, Philos, u 8 Whatsoever is 
"supersupreme, or highest in all de g rees of perfection. 2593 
Breton Phoenix Nest Wks. (Grosart) 1 , 4/ 1 Sundrie flowr« 
So *super su'cete of smclL 2592 G. Harvey Four Lett, iiu 
31 Those Miracles, which some round liberality, and ihy 
■"super-thankfuU minde, w'ould hugelic enable thee to worke. 
2827 Coleridge Biog. Lit* xxiii. (Bohn) 290 A series of 
*super-tragic starts, pauses, screams. 2649 Prysne Vind. 
Lib.Eng. 13 More then Regall,. .*Super-transcendent Arbi- 
trary power. 2902 EncycL Brit* XXVI. 66/2 This * "super- 
virulent ’ character (of Iwdllus-cuUures). 2627 Dos.ne Serm. 
Easter-day (1640) 2x7 A "super-zealous, an over-vehement 
aaimosiiy. 

(^) In corresponding adverbs, as ^supereffixi- 
cfitfy, -infinitely., -sttperabttndantly* 

<22722 Ken Ssen PocL Wks. 1721 IH. 380 O may kind 
Heav'n on good hfacario’s Head Grace and Truth "super- 
cffluenily shed. x6z8 Donne Serm. rg Apr* (1640) 765 We 
"U-ere still short of numbring the benefits of God, as God; 
But then, of G<^ in Christ, infinitely, "Super-infinitely shoit. 
*908 Westm. Gaz, 5 Aug. 12/1 A prize in books, "super- 
magnificently bound. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 9 A hide 
tilt..^Vhc^cunto "super-solemnly they goe. 2871 W. G. 
Ward Ess. Philos. Theism (1ES4) IL 256 Evidence "siwr- 
Superabundantly sufficient. <1x665 J. Goodwin Beingfflled 
xmtk the S/irit (2867) 125 The things promised . . are so above 
.measure desirable and "super-transcendently glorious. ^ 

b. Prefixed to verbs or participles (tvith deriva- 
tives), in same senses as in a: as in late L. super- 
abuttddre to Sdpzbaboukd, stepereJJttere (in the 
Same sense), superextendlre to stretch excessively, 
supcrinccndere to inflame greatly; e,g. snpcrac- 
cu'mulate (*= to accumulate beyond measnre), -ex- 
ceed, -extol* -please, -praise, -rezvard vbs. ; super- 


\ ccrdulated (= acidulated to excess), -civilized, 
■elated, -excited, -faced (Faced ppl. a.s 2), -peopled 
pples. and ppl. adjs, ; sometimes ‘ more than 
as in sit'pernewtralized, su'persa'tisfy. Su-percool 
V. trans.j to cool (a liquid) below its freezing-point 
without solidifying it. Supero-setOate v., Geom., 
irans, to osculate at more coincident points than 
usually suffice for determining the locns; so 
Sn:peroscula*tion. 

a 1709 Ato-ns Pari, ff Polii. Tracis (1734) 215 A smart 
Epistle., wherein he does erj' out upon the Pope, for that 
the Pope’s Bulls did *superaccumulate (as he terms it) the 
Words {P^on ebstante). 2828-32 Webster, ^Supemcidu. 
latea. 1855 E. 5 . Ffoulkes Christ. Div. 2 The New World 
..is becoming super-peopled and "super-civilised. 28x8 
Bentham Ch. Evg. 274 Suppose the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,, with his own "super-consecrated hands, washing the 
ftet of a dozen of the inhabitants. 1907 yml. Phys. C/iem, 
Xf. 425 The freezing point curve had been determin^. .and 
there is considerable evidence of the effects of "superixoling. 
1652 Urquhart 7 «tvr/Wks. (1834) 231 Through the too in. 
tensive stretching of the already "super-elaied strings of 
their imagination. 2622 Malwes Anc. Law-Merclu Ded., 
Being confident of your most gratious benignitie and "super- 
exceeding grace. 2635 Heywcod Hierarchy ii. 78 This 
great Nature Naturant.. Which All things Holds,.. Super- 
exceed^ Sustaines. a 2665 J. Goodivin Being filled with 
the Spirit (1B67) 109 Those degrees of (righteousness and 
holiness] which in persons highly qualified with them do 
super-exceed that measure or degree of them which are 
found in Christians of a lower pitch and stature. 2862 Lvt- 
TON Sir. Story xxxm, h brain "super-excited by the fumes 
of a v'apour, 2696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. \iu 83 It was 
necessary that the Decrees., should be *sup>erextended, (i. e. 
shonldbe enlarged above whattbey were before). x86sPusey 
Etretu 369 Who "snpercxtol reason and its discoveries. 2894 
C. Vxckermam Woollen Spinning x* 243 In addition to a 
"super-faced cloth , .an immeasurably superiorclass of tweeds 
could be produced 2822-7 Good Study Med. (1820) V. 22 
The stoutest tree, if "superfructified, is impaired for bearing 
fruit the next 3*ear. ^ iSSx Tyndall Ess. Floating Matter 
Air ^ The same infusions slightly "superneutralized by 
caustic potash. 2892 Century Bid. &.\.* A conic having six 
consecutive points lu common with a cubic is said to "super- 
osculate it 2902 Science 18 Apr, 625/2 On the "Superoscu- 
lation of Surfaces. 1632 B. Jokson Induct., 

He is confident It shall "super-please judicious Spectators. 
1590 Shaks. Mids, N. iil ii. 253 To vow, and sweare, and 
"superpraise my parts. 2622 Bacon Let. to yas. / in Sped- 
ding Lett, f/ hife (1874) VII. 383 Thej'W-exe from time to 
time far above my merit over and "super-rewarded by your 
Majesty’s benefits. 2853 Dearie Dau. II. x. 253 

The. .wife and nurse of a "superrheumatised D.D. 2629 
Donne Sei-m. a Nev. (1649) II. ^17 To merit, and over- 
merit ; To saiisfie, and "supw-satisfie the justice of God. 
2818 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey Like ashuttlecock 
between two battledores,. .firing Izom point to point on the 
feathers of a "super-sublimated bead. 2603 J. Davies 
Microcosmos Prek, ^Vks. (Grosart) I. 27/1 These "super- 
supererogating Workes, 2832 L. Hunt Redi Bacchus in 
Tuscany 139 , 1 love my ivine iced through and through, If 
I will have it.."SapeniltTafrostified. 

10 . Prefixed with adjectival force to abstract sbs. : 
Very great, or too great ; surpassing ; excessive, 
e.xtreme; after late L. superabundanlia Sopek- 
AEUKDANCE ; e. g. suiperacti’vity, -confonnity ( » 
overpreciseness in conforming to ecclesiastical 
rules), -efflitetice, -exiguity, -infirmity, -treason, 
-vexation*, hence occas. agent-nouns, as sufier- 
€onfo*rmist, -individualist, Suiperintromi’ssion 
Sc* Law, intromission beyond one's legal rights. 

2553 Bradford Serm. Repentance (1574) C xij, Workes of 
supererogation (yea "superabomination). 2895 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly July 39S A "superacurity of nutrition. 2638 Ld. 
Wakiston Diary (S. H.S.) 342 RajTiing doune the 'super- 
afiuence of his blessings. x8^ Acadeny 28 FeE 153/3 Hs 
snperafflnence of splendour. 2802 tV. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. XII. 575/3 The "super-dvilization..of Europe. xC&j 
Baxter Par. Congreg. 22 'Ibc writings of "superconformisls 
and subverters, or changers of the church go\*ernment. 2659 
Gauden Tears Ch. u xUi. 213 Either to a peevish noncon- 
ibrinity, or to a pragmalick "super-conformity. 2644 Dicby 
Nat. Soul Concl. 463 His Uberall "supereffluence of Being 
\poa me. 2660 Hammond Xdpi^ koX Eiprjn; 41 That the soper- 
effiuence of Grace may be resisted, a sysi Ken Lett. Wks. 
(1838)39, Ibeseech God. .to give youasuper-efiluenceofhis 

H. Spirit. 2856 Dove LogicChr.Faith vi. § 5. 369 The "super- 
excitation of the devotional faculty, x66^ Exp. Philos. 

I. xxxviiL 47 The "super-exiguity of this farinaceous Seed of 
Wort. 1642 Hacket Jiy.Prtr/.m Plume Z.//5r(x86s)49 The 
"superexquisiteness of the music. 2802 Paley Nat. ThecL 
xxvi. The sj'siem of animal destruction ought alwaj^s to be 
considered in strict connexion with another pro^rty of 
animal nature, riz. "supcrfecundity. ^1835 F. W. Hope in 
Kirby Hcd>. Inst. Anim. II. xx. 334 A Supennlending 
Power which ordains checks and counterchecks to ren^dy 
the superfecundity of the insect world. lerz ^^l' 

Mar. 638 M3*stical "super-indivnduah’sm. Ibid.* sac ^ztci 
world-forsakers and hermits, of "super-indivjdualists. 2582 

J. Bell Ha^on's Anstv. Osor.y;5^t Is_ this. -the super- 
abundance of 5*our eloquence? or..*supennfirmity of your 
slippery braynes? 2678 Fount ainhall Dens. (17^' ^ ^ 

The Ordinary’ found the pursuer could not reply <m super- 
intromission, unless she had taken a dative ad ennssa. 

0x768 Erskike Inst. Law Scot. in. tx. J S* ''here an 
executor confirmed, ..intermeddles wth subjects not g»''en 
up by him in inventory, affer being ated by a creditor, such 
superintromissfort makes him liable as a vjiic^ intromittcr. 

2871 T. Brown Lei/.* to Lady Mrnto 31 Dec. (190?) ^ 

There arc too many big irords and bints of "suwrknow- 
ledge. 2500 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. 1905 lil. iK 
Not thedimunutiucst noofce or crcuise of them but is p^tu- 
rient of the like ♦superofScionsncs. 2662 Hibceet Body of 
Dev t -27 Theycan do'works of sn;>ercrrogaiion; ihcrwore 
thcymay chanenge..a*£nperpeTfectioa to tbemseU-es. 1670 
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H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 164 What we experiment here is 
not the weight of the Air properly, but the *super.ponder- 
ancy or ovcr»weight of it. 180^ Eucekia di Acton Nunt 
of Desert I. 238 People being m those times more super- 
stitious than in our present day of *super-refinement. 165^ 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. xii. 157 In case of extreme <»li- 
dity, and *supersufficienc3’. 1871 W. G. Ward Ess. Philos. 
Theism (1884) II. 259 The *super-superabundance..of evi- 
dence. i6st Cleveland Scots Apostasy 19 The infamie this 
*super-treason brings. 1626 B. Jonson Staple of Ne^vs 
^rd Interm. 56 Not teach ’hem to speake Playes, and Act 
Fables of false newes..to the *superuexation of Townc and 
Countrey. 

b. (Chiefly Phys. and Path.') Denoting pro- 
cesses or conditions in excess of the normal ; as in 
mod.L. stiperfelalio Superpetation, stipemuirztio 
excessive nutrition ; ^.^.su'peralkalvnity^ -feamda- 
tiozzj •irritation^ -salinity, -secretion, f Sn^per- 
foUa’tion, excessive growth of foliage, 

C1B65 y. Wylde' s Circ, Set. 1, 151/j The *super-alkalinit5’ 
of the bath. 1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) V. 129 The 
imperfect emission proceeding from *super-erection or pri- 
apism. i8<5 Dunclison Med. Lex,, *Super^eeutuiation, 
see Superpetation. 1901 Borland Med. Diet., Superfe- 
cundation. the successive fecundation of two ova formed 
at the same menstrual period. 1857 Dunclison Med. Lex., 
* Superfibrination, Hyperinosis. a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1683) 76 The Bhease of ^vWouo-uia, cfi^vXA 10/10$, 
or *superforiation, mention’d by Theophrastus; whereby 
the fructifying Juice is starved by the excess of Leaves. 
1872 T. G, Thomas Dis. fPo/uen (ed, 3) 571 •Superinvolu- 
tion can be confounded with no other condition than unde- 
veloped uterus. 1890 Billings Nat. Med. Diet., *Super- 
lactation, excessive secretion of milk- 1648 Baillie Let. 
to fK. spang 26 June, I was forced to keep my chamber 
ten days with a dangerous •superpurgation. 1751 Stack in 
Phil. Traits. XLVII. 274 These two doses. .might cause a 
superpurgation. 1845 Spooner Veterinnty Art (1851) 58 
Superpurgation from actual inflammation is extremely dan- 
gerous. 1882 J. C. Burnett {title) *Supersalinity of the 
Blood. 2843 R. J. Graves XX. 233, I often 

diminish *supersecretion from the lungs by strong hydra- 
go^e cathartics, 

IL In prepositional relation with the radical 
element, as in late L. supemumerdrins^ that is 
super numerum beyond the (normal) number, 
Supernumerary. 

12. Chem. f a. Prefixed to vbs., pa, pples., and 
cognate nouns of action, denoting a high propor- 
tion of tbe ingredient indicated by the radical 
element; e.g, smperazota'tion (= the condition of 
being highly charged with nitrogen), -carbonate 
vb., -carburetted, -oxidated, -oxygenated, -oxy- 
genation, -phlogistication. 

2783 Priestley m Phil* Trans. LXXIII. 405 By *super- 
pbiogisticating iron with nitrous air. 2789 Ibid. LXXIX. 
289 What we have called the phlogistication of them, ought 
rather to have been called their *supcr-phlogisiication. 1793 
Beddoes Calculus p, x, Easy extemporaneous way to *su- 
percarhonate alkali to a certain degree. . .1794 Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc, 297 The *super-oxigenatcd marine acid. 
1796 Hatchett in Phil, Trans. LXXXVI, 285 A peculiar 
metallic substance, which.. was liable by *superoxygena- 
tion to be converted into a metallic acid. 1799 Mushet in 
Phil, Mag, IV. 381 note, When supercarbonated crude 
iron is run from the furnace, it is frequently covered with 
a scurf, which.. is found to be a coating of plumbago. 2799 
Monthly Rev. XXX. 498 Water with the addition of about 
one-fourth part of the *supcr-oxydated acid, Edin. 
Rev. I. 243 'l*heir grand energy,, in a word. .depends upon 
a real *supera2olation. 28x6 S, Parkes Chem. Caiech. ix. 
(ed, 7) 257 note, A gas.. called *super.carbureltcd hydrogen 
and also olefiant gas.y^iVf, 255 note, Sulphuretted hydrogen 
is capable of combining with an additional portion of sul- 
phur, forming a compound which may be called •super- 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 2829 Nat. Philos. I. Optics xviii. 
64 (Usef.Knowl. Soc.) Super-oxygenated muriate of potash. 

b. In names of compounds, indicating that the 
ingredient denoted by the radical is in the highest 
proportion: e. g. superacetate ( = asalt containing the 
highest proportion of acetic acid) ; superoxide (*= 
Peroxide); '\supersulphuret (=a binary com- 
pound containing the highest proportion of sulphur, 
a pereulphide). Now surviving in the names of 
certain salts used in manufactures or the arts, e, g. 
Superphosphate. 

[1839; see Sub- 23.I 

1707 Peakson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 44 •Super- 
oxalate of potash. 1807 T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 396 
•Superarsenialc of potash. Ibid. 6x6 *Supersurphate of 
alumina-and-potash. x8ix A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. 
(1818) SSS The dose of *superacetate of lead. x8x2 Sir H, 
Davy Chem. Philos. 383 The other sulphuret of tin, or the 
•supersulphurct is made by heating together the peroxide 
of tin and sulphur. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sei. if Art 
11. 296 *Super-lartrale of potass.^ 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 
II, 226 ^e neutral malate of lime. .may be obtained by 
adding Hme water to a solution of the *super-malate. 2843 
Penny CycL't^yNW. 458/2 l\Ialate of lime and .super-tar- 
trate of lime [in the juice of the grape}. 2847 Webster, 
*Super’Oxyd, an oxyd containing more equivalents of oxygen 
than of the base with which it is combined; a hyperoxytL 
1833 Gregory Jnorg. Chem. 51 Detiloxide (binoxide, 
peroxide, or superoxide) of manganese. 2891 Science-Gossip 
jCXVII. 52 The colour is fixed by a mordant of alumina and 
oxide of tin, and the colour is intensified by super-tartrate 
of potas h. 

IV. Expressing addition. 

13. In advb. or adj. relation to a vb., sb., or 
adj, ; Over and above, in addition, additionally), 
extra ; as in (late) L. superaddtlre to add over and 
above, Superadd, superh'ogdre to spend over and 


above, Sdpererogatb, superfitare to conceive again 
while already with young, supemomindre to give 
an additioniri name to, Surname, superordindre 
to appoint in addition ; (late or med.) L. superaug- 
znentum further increase, superindictio [see Indio- 
TioN 2 \,supemomen Surname, supcrplus Surplus : 
e. g. f sHperassttme, -elect, -illustrate, -ordain vbs. ; 
super-accession, -conception, -dying, \ -grajfing, -il- 
lustration, -injustice, -orttatneitl, -sanction, -strain- 
ing, -j/;^sbs. and vbl. sbs. ; superaccessory adj. 
+ Snjperadve’nlent a., coming upon or after 
something as an addition. Snperbibe v. [late 
L. suptrhibire\ trans., to drink in addition. Super- 
caTondor v. trans.,io subject (paper) to additional 
calendering, so as to produce a highly glaEcd sur- 
face ; chiefly in ppl. adj. and vbl. sb. ; hence Super- 
cadejidep/ 3 ., a roller used for supercalendering. 
Su:perfeiida*tion, Sntperlnfenda^tion, creation 
of a new feudal estate out of one already estab- 
lished. Sa:peidiistalla*tion, installation into 
an office or dignity already held by another (cf. 
SupEiiiNaTiTOTiON). Stt’por-tox sb., an additional 
duty of income tax levied upon incomes above a 
certain value. 

1701 Norris Ideal World i. vii. 410 One is conceived as 
a •super-acccssion to the other. 2698 — Treat. Sev. Suhj, 
392 The Divine Light., •Superacccssory to the Natural 
Light. 1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes x6o/x By the 
powcrfull apputse of some *superadvcnient form. ^ 2664 — 
Mysi. Inig. xx. 77 Which will again be hugely increased 
by another superadvcnlent Inccrtalnty. ^ 2620 Venner 
Via Recta viti. xto Vpon meats taken againe, let there be 
assumed a draugnt of ordtnarie Bcere, and therewith^ or a 
litle meat •simer-assumcd. 2691 Sancroft Let. to Str H, 
North in D'Oyly Life (1822) xi. II. 20, I sometimes cat 
bread and butter in a morning, and •superbibe my second 
dish of cofTec after it. 1888 Daily News^ 20 Dec. 3/2 The 
choice *super-calcndered paper with which the American 
magarine.$ have madeusfamiliar. xt^oz Encycl. Brit.^^yyW. 
6/1 Super-calendered paper, which is still largely used 
for the printing of ordinarj* illustrations.^ 29x1 Ibid. (ed. ii) 
XX. 734/2 For the better class or very highfy-glaxed papers 
. .a subsequent glazing process is required ; this^ is effected 
by sheet or plate-glazing and by *super-calendering or web- 
glazing.. .The •super-calender is used to imitate the plate- 
glazed surface. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xvli. 
250 In those *supercoDCCplions where one chime was like 
the father, the other like the adulterer. 2855 Dunclison 
Med. Lex, s. v. Superfatation,ft\^\a cases may be of this 
kind of superconceptton. 2627 Donne Serm. Lady Danvers 
159 When there wasa *Supcr-dying,a death vpon the death, 
..a Spiritual! death after the bodily. <2x734 North 
(1826) 1. 360 How can you *super-elect and set up anti- 
sherifis to oust them before their title Is tried? 2627 Donne 
Semt. 2j Dee. (1640) 44 That God would *supcr-cndow him 
with parts, and faculties, fit for that service. x86x Maine 
Anc. Law iv. (2870) 107 To mount up, through narrowing 
circles of *super-feudalion, till M'e approximate to tbe 
of the system. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) ^ •Supcr-grafiing. 
or the repetition of Graffing, for the mlargement, and 
melioration of Fruit. 2629 DouuzSerm., Acts xxiii. 
(16.10) 496 At thy death thou shall be •super-illustrated, 
with a alerldionall light, a 2632 — and Serm. Gen, i. 26 
(1634) 23 Those *supcr-iHustralions, which tbe blessed shall 
have in Glorie. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ P, xxxvi. (1787) III. 
455 The provincials, oppressed by the accumulated weight 
of indictions and *superindictions. a 2626 Bacon Consid, 
Warre w. Spavte (1629) 5 The Rauishing whereof was 
a raeere Excursion of the first Wrong, and a •Supcr-ln- 
iustice. 1642 Y\ 3 VLzn Holy Prof, St, iv. xi. 285 Such a 
•superinstallatlon seems an unlawfull bigamy, marrying two 
husbands at tbe same time to the same Church. 2590 
Greenwood Ansiu. to Giff’ard’yz Christ pronounceth them 
accursed that add or *$upcrordcync any thing to his worde. 
2709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1720) I. 114 The •super- 
Omaments of the Mind, .were not necessary, 1657 in Bur- 
torts Diary {jZsS) I. 407 The frequent •super-sanction of 
Magna Charta. 1626 Bacon § 282 In the Straining 

of a String, the further it is strained, the lesse •Superstrain- 
ing goeth to a Nole.^ 2792 D. Lloyd V^\ Life iii. 52 If 
you in works of merit prove too light, Ihey’ll add their 
Super-stuff into the scale. 2906 Westm. Gaz. 5 July 2/2 
The powers that would. .be necc^ry to obtain a fuU dis- 
closure of income ..under a system of •super-tax. 2908 Daily 
Chron, 23 Nov. 2/6 A graduated super tax on incomes over 
As,ooo a year. 1905 Jbid.yi June 5/7 Only those •super- 
values would be taxed which arc due to the growth of a 
town [etc.]. 

tl4. Math, In adjs. denoting- ratios expressible 
by unity (or some other integer) rvitb some number 
of aliquot parts over ; as in late L. superdimidiiis 
(sc. numerus number) ‘ that is a half more i. e. 

denoting a ratio of 3 : 2, stipeiicrtius ‘ that is a 
third over’, i.e. ij- ■= 4; 3, supersesquialter ‘that 
is over’, i. e. 2J =5:2; also, with less precise 
indication of the denominator of the fraction, 
after superfartiens Sopebpaiitient (cf. superparti- 
cularis SoPEBPABTicntAR), superbiparticns ‘ that is 
two parts over’, i.e. 15- = 5 : 3, sitpcrqitadrtpar- 
iiens, ‘ that is four parts over ’, i.e. = 9:5. Obs. 

(1570 Billikcslet Euclid v. xxj h. If tbe antecedent con. 
taine^abone the consequent two partes, it is called Superitt- 
partieus, as 7, to 5. If 3 partes Supertripartieus as 7. to 4.] 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Superbipartient number. Ibid., Super, 
tripartient number. .1x696 SwaaOBCH^ .f'wcfiif (1705) 180 
As8 to 3 is..2ii.. : therefore this proportion is named Duple 
superbitertial. 1709-^ V. Mahdey Syst, Math., Ariih, 36 
Proportion Superpartient, is the Habitude of a greater 
Number to a lesser, when ^the greater contains the lesser 
once, and moreover somcAliquot parts., .Ibe Denominators 


of it are, 1}, Superbipartient. i3, Supertripartient. if, 
Superquadrupartient, ..etc. ad Infinitum. 1737 E. Man. 
WARING Slichology 16 Supertertian Ratio is, when the Arsis 
and Thesis is as 4. to 3 or 3 to 4. 

16. Upon something of the same kind, in a 
secondary relation ; secondary, secondarily : e, g. 
supercommentary ( = a commentary on a commen- 
tary), -commentator, f -consequency ( = a conse- 
quence of a consequence), -heresy, -parasite, -para- 
sitic ( = Hypebpabasite, -iTio), -reflection, -refor- 
mation ; super-crown vb. 

2876 SciKLLER-SziNESSvCtrffi/’. Hebr.MSS. 237X1115 •super- 
commentary has been printed twice. Ibid. 239 Our author 
as well as other •supercommentators.. commented on the 
short commentary. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 9 
Not attaining the deuteroscopy, or second intention of the 
words, they are faine toomit their *superconsequencies,cohe. 
rencics, figures, or tropologies. 2633 T. PcoMAsExp. 2 Peter 
iii. 18. 1564 Crowned with his [sc. Job’s] patience, which 
is *supercrowned with everlasting blessednesse. xB^S.Proc, 
Phitol. Soc. III. 14 This principle of *super-formation. 2643 
Sir T, Browne Relig, Med. i. § 8 Even in Doctrines here- 
ticall there will be *super-heresies. 2892 Ceutury Diet., 
•Superparasite. 2877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 647/2 Another 
parasite.. had become parasitic upon the parasite. The 
most curious part of this *super-parasitic history is [etc.]. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 241 There be three Kindcs of Reflexions 
of Sounds; A Reflexion Concurrent; A Reflexion Iterant, 
which we call Eccho; And a *Super.rcflexion, or an Eccho 
of an Eccho. 2622 Donne Serm, Easler-Monday{i66o)lil. 
372 We shall not need any such re-Reformation, or *super- 
Reformation. 2670 Walton Lives iii. 285 Men of the 
slightest Learning, and the most ignorant of the Common 
People were mad for a new, or, Super, or Re-reformation of 
Religion. 

V. + 16. Representing Gr. vnep-, fm-, in nonce- 
renderings of words in the N.T. ; superexpostulate 
« Gr. irfrepiyrvyxhvettr to intercede on behalf of ; 
superintroduction *= Gr. iireicraycoy^ a bringing in 
besides. Obs. See also Sdpersubstantial i. 

2647 Trapp Comm. Rom, viii. 26 The Spirit.. doth super- 
exposlulale for us. ^ Ibid., Heb. vii. 19 The Law is a super- 
introduction to Christ our hope. 

Snperable (s^^'psrab’l), a. [ad.L. superdbilis, 
f. superdre : see Sui'ERate and -ABLE. Cf. OF. 
superable, It. superabile, etc.] Capable of being 
overcome or vanquished ; surmountable : the oppo- 
site of insuperable. 

1629 Hobbes Thucyd. (2822) 104 If he be superable by 
money. 2685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 32, 1 must take leave 
to complain, .of the scarce superable Difficulty of the Task. 
* 75 * Johnson Rambler 226 f 9 Antipathies arc cene- 
rafiy superable by a single effort. 2815 Jedd In Corr.Knox 
7 ebb (1834) II. 208 Nothing fairly superable should pre- 
vent my forthwith obeying the welcome summons to B— — . 
1890 Atlbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 139 The physiciATn must be 
on bis guard not to be put off from urging change of scene 
or places of cure, by protestations of hindrances which in 
health would have been superable enough. 

Hence S'a:pora'bi*Iit 7 , Su’pora'bleness, the 
quality of being superable; Sn^perably adv,, so 
as to be superable. 

2727 Bailey (vol. II), Superableness, x8x8 Toxivr,Super- 
ably, so as may be overcome, iBBo Chr, Union (N.Y.) 
20 Jan., The superability of all obstacles. 

Superabound (siwrparabaumd), v. Also 5 
-habounde, 7 suprabotmd, [ad. late L. super- 
abuftddre : see Super- 9 b and Abound v. Cf. obs. 
F, superabonder (O F. , F. surabonder) , It. soprahbon- 
dare, Sp. sobreabundar, Pg. sohreabundar, super- 
abundar,"} 

1, intr. To abound beyond' something else ; to 
be more abundant. (Always with allusion to Notn. 
V. 20.) 

2447 Bokenijam Seyniys (Roxb.) 254 Wher wrechydly 
Synneregnyd grace doth su|;)erhabounde. 2579 Lyly Eu- 
//<K«(Arb.) 140 What shame is this. .that where grace doth 
abounde, sinne shoulde so supernbound? 2647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. VI. § 275 If the Mercy, Favour, and Blessing of 
Almighty God, nad not superabounded.^ 1749 Hartley 
Observ, Man 11. i. 25 Though Disorder, Pain, and Death do 
very much abound.. yet Beauty, Order, Pleasure, Life, and 
Happiness, seem to superabound, 2879 Farrar St. Paul 
II. 2x0 An apparent paradox — If grace superabounds over 
sin, why should we not continue in sin? 2907 Month Nov. 
535 Where distress abounds devotedness will superabound. 

t b. trans. To abound beyond, be more abun- 
dant than, exceed greatly. Obs, rare, 
a 2670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 149 Nothing was de- 
fective in him, but did exceedingly super-abound all which 
could be required in any Priest or Prophet. 

2. intr. To abound excessively ; to be very, or 
too, abundant. 

c 2520 Nisbet N. T. 1 Tim. i. 14 gr.ace of our Lord 
superaboundit [JVyct. ouer habounde], with faith and lufe 
that is in Crist jesu. 159® Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
Dcd. I The vanitie and ouerweening of yong men . .haue so 
exceeded and superabounded. 2601 Dent Pathw, Heaven 
155 Lying and dissembling are most rife,, .but especially it 
doth ouerflow and superabound in shopkeepers and seruants. 
1623 T. Scot Tongue-Combat 89 This Sect doth suprabound 
with you. 2638 Junius Paint. Ancients 227 Whatsoever 
doth superabouncf, issueth out of a full brest. 2827 Steuakt 
Planters Guide (2828) 461 Though no. .fermentation can 
take place withoutmoisture,yct moisture ma^superabound. 
2834 Ht. Martineau Moral n. 50 The capitalists do not 
need to combine when labour superabounds. 

b. with in or with \ To abound excessively in ; 
to possess or contain in great abundance. ' 

2632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu^s Unhappy Prosp. 22 
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STTPEEABOUNDIITG. 

■^Syptf-super-abounded in pnitteling, and artificj-es to 
calumniate gouernors. 2658 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
L\ Cony He.. also superaTjounds with Seales. Ibid, 25 
They [sea tortoises) superabound in eggs. 2749 Hartley 
Ohserv. Man it. ii. lox We do not find that forged or false 
Accounts of Things superalwund in Particularities. 2802 
\V. Taylor in Monthly Ma^, XIII. 10 The English 
language superabounds with hissings. 28^ Burtok Scot 
Adr. I. iii. 219 To supply the counlr>’ with that commodity 
in which It superabounded. 

Hence Superabounding vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 
xS^fy-x First Bk. Disci fl. C/i. Scot, in A'nox's Wks. (1848) 
II. 186 Yit for ane uniformitie to be keipit, we ha\*e thocht 
gude to adde this as superaboundand. 2594 Carew Huartc's 
Exam, Wits (1616) 65 How many differences of wits grow 
by meanes of the superabounding of each of the^e three 
guaJjlies. xs^Dblohey yackc Neu>b.\. Jifatdens 

ficklenesse proceedes of vaine fancies, but old womens 
iealousie of superabounding loue. 26x3 Purchas Pilgritnase 
II. 11. 93 The superabounding grace of God. 2757 J. Edwards 
Orig, Sin 11. iv. § x That superabounding of grace. 1883 
American VII. 20 Nor are we so superabounding in capital 
that [etc.). 2^ J. Parker Apost. Life II. 197 A super- 
abounding religious spirit and actinty. 

Superabundance (sJ; 7 :p 3 rab 27 *ndans). Also 
5~6 -habundauno9, 6 -haboundaxmcB, 6-7 
-aboundance. [ad. late L. siiperabiindantia^ f. 
pres. pple. of sttperabtinddrc to Supebaboukd : see 
-ANCE. Cf. obs. F. superabondance (OF., F. 

1 * The quality of being superabundant ; the fact 
or condition of superabounding; e.xcessive abun- 
dance or plentifulness ; redundance, 

*43*~So tr. liigden (Rolls) IV, 37 Puitenge stgnes J>er 
caliede obeli, to betokjm superhabundaunce. 25*6 Pitgr, 
/’t'ryCtW.de W. 1531) 263 b, Superbaboundaunce or lacke of 
some humour, whiche disorfcreth the body, 2593 Nashe 
Christ's r, Wks. 2904 II. 224 It is the superaboundance of 
witte that makes Atheists, 2693 Woodward Hoi. Mist. 
Earth v. (1723) 262 The Luxurj* and Superabundance of the 
Productions of the Earth. 2783 Justamond tr. Rapnals 
Hist, Indies II. 3 The superabundance of population in 
islanik. 2831 Brewster Hat. Magic i, (1833) 7 The task of | 
selection is rendered extremely difficult, by the superabund- i 
ance of materials, i860 Pusey Min. Propk. 225 Such shall 
be the abundance and superabundance of blessing, that it 
shall be as though the hills dissolved themselves in the rich 
streams which they poured down. 

2 . That which superabounds ; a superabundant 
quantity or amount ; a surplus (^something). 

c 14x0 Hoccleve Min. Poems in De Reg. Princ. (X897) 
p. Ix, I prayyou,.Of youre meiites superhabundaunce, As 
grauntith me of almes^e some pietaunce. 2576 Newtok 
Lemnids Complex. (1633) 77 That the stomacke be not over- 
cloyed and charged with superabundance or excesse. 2603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor, 59 For a man to adome another 
is an excellent ornament proceedin|; from a superabundance 
Us it were) ofglorie and honor which is in himselfe. 2783 
Phillips Treat. Inland iVhxr.pk v, Navigation. .conve5*s the 
superabundance of the productions and manufactures of one 
country.. to another. 28*7 Harr Ser. i. (1839) 2 A 

mother should desire to give her children a superabundance 
of enthusiasm, 2879 Cassells Techn, Educ. I. 219/2 To re- 
lieve it of its super-abundance of water. 

t Supera’bu'ndancy. Obs. [ad. late L. 
superatnmdattlza : see prec. and -akcv,] = prec. 

2627 J. Doughty Serm. Drv, Myst. (1628) Ep. Ded., I 
knowe. .the superabundanc}' of this kinde of iMiting. a 2649 
Drum.m. of Ha>\th. FaJu,Ep.\l\i'S. (17x2) X43, 1 vsTiieoften 
unto you, for that.. I had rather be charged for super- 
abundancy than defect. 2727 [Dorrincton] Philip Quarll 
106 This Gentlewoman wants for no manner of Necessaries 
. . but has rather a Superabundancy. 2754 H. Walpole Let. 
to R. Bentley^ Nov., My chief employ., xs planting at Mrs. 
Clive’s, whither I ^emo^*e all my superabundancies. 2763 
in xothRep.Hisi. MSS. Comm. App, r. 387 Slaking amends 
for the want of Knowledge by the superabundancy of ZeaL 
2786 Abercrombie Card. Assist. 15 Pruning out the super- 
abundancy. 

Superal)Tindailt (sJ«:p3rabt7*iid^t), a. Also 
5-6 -habunda(u)nt, -h.abounda(u)nt, 6-7 
-aboundant; 7 sup’rabimdant. [ad. late L. 
sttperabutidani-, -aits, pres. pple. of superahmddre 
to Superabound : see -ant. (Cf. F. surabondant.yi 
1 . Abounding above something else, or above 
measure; more than (barely) sufficient, enough 
and to spare ; exceedingly abundant or plentiful. 
Now rare or merged in 2 (but cf. next, i). 

c 24x0 Hoccleve Min. Poems in De Reg. Prine. (1897) p. 

' xlix, To Jjat only %\*as thi talent & thi chiere So suffisaunt, 
lo— that cure raunsouni w-ere Stiperbabnndiiunt over pat 
was due. 1308 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. exxx. Wks. (1876) 207 


superabundant incr^se. a 1633 ft. . • — . 

The Passion of Christ. .was not onely a sufficient, but a 
superabundant satisfaction for the sinne, of all alankind. 
2683 Brit. Spec. 249 Out of their superabundant Loyalty. 
2728 Morgan Algiers II. ii. 234 Ever>* Nation has its 
Peculiarities; nor has Ours abundance of Reason to brag of 
its super-abundant Regularity. 2830 Mackintosh A//;. 
Philos. Wks. 1646 I. 215 His gratitude and native modesty 
dictated a superabundant care in softening and excusing his 
dissent from those who had been bis own instructors. 

2 . Abounding above what is fitting or needful ; 
exceeding the normal or required amount; too 
abundant ; more than sufficient (in a bad sense). 

[* 4 | 3 -*SO * cf. SUPERABUKDANTLY 2). X53r ElVOT CoV. I». 
xi, Whan the bloode is corrupted, and ej’ther fleame or 
Colere,.is superhabundaunt, than in thebodybeingendred 
sores and diseases. 2636 in Collect. (Oxf. Hist Soc.) I. 281 
Out of a superaboundant caution. 2733 Chambers' Cycl. 
•Supph s.v. //-Vnr, Vinegar which has once throwm off the 
super-abundant earthy parts, and many of the oily ones. 


*825 J .Smith Panorama Set. Art IJ, 363 This forces the 
SUTCrabundan^t mercury from the amalgam, and renders it 
solid. 1833 Thirlwall Greece wL I. 324 A superabundant 
population might have been easily discharged by the ordin- 
arj' cxp^ient of a colony. 2872 H. Macmillan True Vine 
V. 216 rhe leaves.. need sometimes to be taken away, as 
super-abundant foliage would shade the fruiu 

f b. Abounding overmuch r>/, having or con- 
taining too much (of something). Obs. rare. 

J Afl/. Bodies xxiv. § 8.222 Vnlesse the mothers 
seede, do supply or temper, what the fathers was defectiue 
or superaboundant in. 

Su^perabn’iidantly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2,] 
In a superabundant degree. 

1. Abundantly beyond something else, or above 
measure ; very abundantly or plentifully. 

*53° Palsgr. 852/1 Superhabundantly, superhabuttdam* 
mejit. 2393 Nashe C/rrix/V r. Wks. 2904 II. 171 He could 
haue beene reuenged on thee superaboundantly. 2638 Chil- 
lincw, Relig. Prot. 1. vi. g 38. 357, 1 conceive it sufficiently, 
abundantly, superabundantly proved to be divine Revela- 
tion. a 2663 J. Goodwin Being filled ivith the Spirit {1867) 
253 Those that shall be superabundantly blessed. 2780 H. 
Walpole Lei. to IV, Mason 9 June, We have now, super- 
abund.antly, to fear robber>»: 300 desperate villains were re- 
leased from Newgate, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 48/2 
These things are superabundantly cvidenL 1883 Spectator 
8 .Aug, J045/2 She discovers hischaracter, and then hus^nd 
and wife reproach each other superabundantly. 

2 . More than enough (in a bad sense) ; too abun- 
dantly ; to or in excess, superfluously. 

1432-30 tr. Htgden (Rolls) IV. 313 This Uberius, caliede 
Nero, was namede..of disporters Blberius Mero, for cause 
he jafe hjTn to drj’nke superhabundantcly wyne. 1634 tr. 
Snidery's Curia Pol. 185 Those who will be superabun- 
dantly and tediously wise. 1753 Macens Insurances 1. 443 
The King, super-abundantly, ordered the Treaties.. to be 
examined. 2844 Emerson Ess. Ser. ii. Experience 
72 My reception has been so large, that I am not annoyed 
by receiving this or that superabundantly. 2892 Leeds 
Mercury 23 May 5/3 The assertion that Italian art is super- 
abundantly represented in the National Gallerj*. 

Su‘per-acid, a. [Super- 12 b.] 

1. Chem. Superacid salt — Sopersalt. 

2808 Wollaston in Phil. 7V/i«x. XCVIII. q 6 Other in- i 
stances of super-aetd and sub-add salts. 2857 Miller Elern. 
Chem.f Org. vL § 3. 425 A remarkable superacid salt (KO, 
2H0,2(C8H406)3Aq). 

2 . Excessively acid. Hence Sn^peracl’dity, ex- 
cessive acidity. 

2901 in Dorland Med. Diet. 

Su-peracu'te, and sb. pn A., f. Super- 9 + 
Acute a. In B., ad.med.L. superacuta (sc. ttola).'] 
A. Excessively acute. 

2679 Alsop Melius Ituj.w. v. 307 As If some Superacute 
Philosopher should undertake to prove that because eating 
and sleeping are subordinate to Health and Life, therefore 
we ought to lay very little stress on them. 191* D. Craw- 
ford Thinking Black xtx. 388 These superacute senses of 
the raw bush negro, 

t B, sb. Mus. The highest note of the gamut. 
2304 W. CoRNYSSHE Treat. Infortn.l^ Mus. xlx. in Herrig’s 
Archiv (1908) CXX. 425 Enformacione will sieteche [«V] a 
doctor hys game, from superacute to the doble diaspason. 

Superadd (siripsim’d), v. [ad. L. superaddirei 
see Super- 13 and Add v.J 
1 . trails. To add over and above ; to add to what 
has been added; to put as a further addition. 
Often a mere strengthening of add ; To add besides ; 

* to join any thing extrinsick’ (Johnson). 

2642 MAiSTERTON.5*tfr7/r. 14 That which it superaddeth Is a 
power to reflect upon it self. j 6^ Reg. Privy Council Scot, 
ocr, II. VII. 329 His wrath will be turned away and all 
temporall blessings of prosperitie and peace will be abun- 
dantlie supperaddiu i68x Whole Duty Hattons zx If any 
thing was wanting in the former Revclauon..to superadd 
what might render it most complete. 2760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qnal. (1800) III. 43 Our Gothic ancestors cither 
adopted what they judged excellent in the British constitu- 
tion, or rather superadded what was deemed to be excellent 
in their o>vn, 2776 Johnso.v Let. to IVethcrell 12 War. in 
Boswell^ We must set the copies at fourteen shillings each, 
and superadd what is called the quarterly-book. 28x7 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India v. v. II. 530 Famine now raged in all his 
horrors; and the multitude of the dead and the dying 
threatened to superadd the evils of pestilence. 2860 Tyndall 
Clac. I. xi. 80 Loss of two nights’ sleep, with two da>;s' toil 
superadded, 2897 AllbutCs Syst. Med. IV. 379 Fibroid 
thickening and hypemucleation are superadded in process of 
time. 

b. Const, to {imtd). 

a 2438 Gascoigne Life St. Bridget in Hew Leg. Eng. {1516) 

124 b, She natoonly kepe b* fastyngs..J>* holy churene com- 
maundeth but she superadded therto many other, a 255a 
Leland Itin. (1768) I . p. xxiii, To superadde a Worke as an 
Ornament.. to the Enterprises afore saide. 2692 Bentley 
Boyle Lect. ii. 16 Motion in general superaddrf to Matter 
cannot produce any Sense and Perception. 2700 Dryden 
F'ahles Pref., Poems (19x0) 269 The JNlanners of jEneas are 
those of Hector superadded to those which Homer gave 
him, 1768 SrERNEtiVn/. Joum.j MoulineSi She had, super- 
added likewise to her jacket, a pale green ribband. 2778 
Burke C<irr. (2844) II. 240 A French^-war is added to the 
American ; and there is all the reason in the world to ex;^t 
a Spanish war to be superadded to the French. *874 
Carpenter Mental Phys. u L (*87^) 23 The Cerebrum ..is 
superadded to this Axial O^rd. 1899 AltbuiC s Syt. 

VI I. 272 Irritative phenomena .. are superadded to the 
paralytic s)*mptoms. 

c. absol. To make a further addition to. 
t66o R. Burney KepStoroi' Mapov Ep. Ded. 3 All the peo- 
ple ought to.. superadde to the honourof his hlajestie, not 
limit it at alL a jj 6 g Johnson in Bosirell 26 OcL 1769, A man 


who is converted from Protestantism to Popery, .parts with 
nothing ; he is only superadding to what he already had. 
2 . spec. To add as a further statement ; to say, 
state, or mention in addition. (With simple obj. 
or obj. clause.) 

X640 Bp, Hall Humb. Remonstr. 20 To this commentary, 
we shall super.adde the unquestionable glosse of the clear 
practice of their immediate successors. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. 
Gmt. Eng. ir. i. (1739) 8 The King.. superadded, that it 
should be treason for any man to endeavour to repeal any of 
their determinations, a 1734 North Lives (1826) II, 100 
There was an odd passage at the council board which . .shall 
be superadded. 2781 Cowper Hope 434, I superadd a few 
essentials more. 2857 Dickens Dorrit ir. xv, Here Mrs. 
General stopped^ and added internally..* Papa, potatoes, 
poukfj', prunes, and prism ’ ' i^fr. Dorrit \ she superadded 
aloud, ‘is ever most obliging’. 

Hence Supera’dded ppl, a.^ Supera’dding 
vbl. sb. Also Snpera’ddible tr., capable of being 
superadded ; f Sujperaddi’tament = next, 2 . 
a xSzQ Preston Serm. (1630) 2 They can shew no ground 
^ ..for their.. ^superadded opinions. 265010 ¥.1115 Orig. Lett. 

I Ser. ir. III. 361 A superadded merc>’ to all the rest. 2756 
■ Burke Sitbl. Bcani. v. i, Painting affects in the same 
[ manner, but with the superadded pleasure of imitation. 
2B43 Pusey Serm. Holy Euch. 10 The remains of original 
corruption and our own superadded sins. 2854 Owen in 
Orr's Circ. Sci., Org. Hat. 1. x66 The broken parts may be 
cemented together by newly superadded shell-substance. 

, 28x^29 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III, loS A finite 
divided from, and *superaddible to, the infinite, 2633 
Sanderson Serm. (1681) II. Pref. 7 The *superaddtngof ex- 
amples to commands. 2628 C. Potter Consecr.Serm. (1629) 
44 The Church of Rome hath adulterated and obscured her 
Catholique verities with intolerable *superaddilaments. 2647 
M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. x. iv. 19 All those relative 
Entities which are placed in the other seven predicaments 
are but onely circumstantial superadditaments grounded 
upon one of these three. 

Superaddition (sb7:p3radi’j3n). [f. Super- 
add, after add/tiou.] 

L The action (or an act) of superadding, or the 
condition of being superadded ; further addition. 
Often a mere strengthening of addition : cf. Super- 
add I. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. iii. comm., More grace added to 
the former which was sufficient before, and by this super- 
addition is made effectual. 2664 Power Exfi. Philos. 1. 74 
By a super-addition of the oyl of Vitriol, you may re-lmclure 
as before. 2753 Johnson Adventurer No. 2x5 p 25 If bis 
topics be probable and persuasor>%thathe be able to recom- 
mend them by the superaddition of elegance and imagery'. 
2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia^ I. in. vu. 40S With all these 
powers, in superaddition to his own character. 2897 All- 
butt's Syst. Med.lV.$$4 Withafuriher.increaseof vascular 
tension and the superaddition of bj-pertrophy of the heart, 
the dropsy will lessen or cease. 

2 . Something superadded ; a further addition. 

2649 Ter. Taylor Gt. Exemp.Dhc. i. § xs Virtue being 
superaddition to Nature. 2662 Gunning Lent Fast 63 One 
part of the Aerians superaddition to the Arrian heresie. 
2724 Steele Lover No. so (2723) 270 He hath w clogg'd it, 
and sophisticated It with Superadditions, that it may be he 
hath altered the Nature. .of it aiB66 ]. Grote Exam. 
Utilit. Philos, xv. (1870) 226 A superaddition to, not a con- 
stituent of, man’s moral existence. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 256 The ultimate composition of the lardaceous 
superaddition is that of the protein bodies. 

So Su:peradditional, f Sn:peraflai*tloaary 
adjs,, of the nature of a superaddition. 

1637 Bastwick Litany iv. Tiile-p., More Articles super- 
additional! vpon superadditionall. 2669 W. Slmpson Hydrol. 
C/iym, 35 A simple mineral salt. .without any superaddiiion- 
arj' additaments. 2847 P, Fairbairn Typol. Script, i. i. 3 
What might now be regarded as fundamental,, .must have 
been, to a considerable extent, super-additional. 

Superaltar (sh 7 *porodtoj). Eccl. Also 4-6 
superaltare, 5-7 -altarie,-y, (5 -altarye,-altori), 

6 -alter, [ad. superaltare'. see Soper- i d 

and Altar.] 

1 . A portable stone slab consecrated for use upon 
an unconsecrated altar, a table, etc. Also attrib. 

CX380 Antecrist In Todd Three Treat. Wylif{iZ$\) 146 
Pei suspenden men and chirches, bo^e auters and super- 
altares. 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 614/33 Superaltare, a 
superaltarj-e. cH'jsTict. Vcc.ihxd. 753/23 Hocsuperaltare, 
a superaJtori. 2493-4 Rec. St. Mary atHillixt^jp 19S For 
makyng of the crossys on pe superaliarySj liijd. 2330 
Palsgr. 494/2 ThjTike j*ou this superaltare i< consecrate. 

2331 Sir j. Williams Ace. Monastic Treas. (Abbotsf. Club) 
ff4 A superaltare, garnished uilh siJuer and gihe, and parte 
golde, called the greate saphure of Glasconbury. 2368 
Grafton Ckron, II. 383 They ordejmed a Superaltare of 
Siluer, and guilt, and therein the s/orj*e of Saint Edwart^ 
was grauen most curiously. 2578 in Kempe Losely M^. 
(1836) 248 Anie masse bookes, superaltari«, w ^le other 
suene thing belonging to the masse. 1609 Sir E. Mow Let, 
to T. Hliggonsiqt VourSchismatical fwsitions, your merits, 
satLfactions, perfections, supe^e^ogatioI^^Ma^ses, » igils, 
superaltaries. 2849 Rock Ch. P'aihers I. m- 25* Another 
super-altar ofjasper, circular in shape, and mounlM in siJver, 
upon whidb Sl Austin was said to have celebrated, was once 
in the possession of our great abbey of St. Alban s. 29^ 
Athm^m i= Sept. epS/i No relic neceestirj tor a side 
altar or one of occasional use. proraded a duly COTSiOTtri 
small portable super-altar stone or slab was used b} the 

2 . A structure erected above an aitar (at the 
back) : a. .a reredos ; b. a retable or Rradine. 

1848 B tVEBn Cent. EccUsiol. iti Tliere is a stone super- 
altaTof twelve small niches filled by figures Direct. 

Anrlic (ed. I. Purchas) 6 Along the bad: of the vtmta ex- 
tends a ledge-called the super-Altar; upon It are placed 
two tights, and between these a cross of metal. 2860 ( W. L. 



SUPEBANCY. 


173 


SUPERARROGATION, 


CoLLiNsl Luck pf Lady svtedel, 151 Here is the great super- 
altar, of the twelve Apostles, in silver tricked out with gold. 
1867 Ckurckff State Rev, 16 Feb. 164 He removed a Cross, 
and a pair of candlesticks, together with the superaltar upon 
which they were placed. 1870 F. R. Wjlsos Ck. Lindisf. 
132 Over the communion table there is a marble super-altar. 

i* Superancy. Obs. rare~^, [ad. late L. supers 
antia, f. pres. pple. of superare : see Supebate and 
-ANOY.] The quality of exceeding or surpassing; 
superiority. 

1578 Sidney WansUad Play in Arcadia etc. (1605! 574 
Either according to the penetrancie of their singing, or ilie 
melioritle of their functions, or lastly the superancy of their 
merits. 

i* Superanuatey o* Obs, rare, [ad. med.L. 
superanndtus (of cattle) more than a year old, f. 

beyond a year : see Super- 7 b and 
-ATE 2 . Cf. F. surannit It. soprannato^ = Sdpeb- 

ANNUATED. 

x668 J. Kmc Serin. 5 Nov, 15 It is not so auncient & 
superannate as the story of Pope lone. 1629 Maxwell tr, 
Herodiatt (1635) a6S He alledgmg he was super-annate, re- 
fuses the Empire. [1652 C. 13 . Stapylton Herodiatt xiv. j2i 
Audentius therefore safely shall them Guard, If he be pleas'd 
..But be replies (with Modesty) I cannot, You see, quoth 
he, my time is super-ann’ate.] 

'f StLperaunate^ "v, Obs, rare. [f. med.L. 
siiperantidtm X see prec. and -ate 3.] 

L intr. To live beyond the year; to survive till 
the next year. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 448 The Dying, in the winter, of the 
Roots of Plants, that are Annuall, seemeth to be partly 
caused by the Over-Expence of the Sap into Stalke, and 
Leaves; which being prevented, they will super-annate, if 
they stand warme. 

Cj. 1656 Blount Giossogr.^ Su^emnnate^ Sitferannuaie^ 
to out-wear with years, to out-live, or exceed in years, to 
grov/ old, or out of date, to live longer. Bat\pn\, 

2. trans, ? To be too ancient for. 

1658 Sir T. Brov/ne Hydriot, iu. 42 These crumbling 
reliques-.superannate such expectations. 

t Superannated, pa. pple. and ppL a. Obs, 
[f. med.L. superanndtus (see above) + -ed^,] = 
Supera^jnuated. 

x6os ChatmaaN All Pools in. i. 267 Spent poets, super- 
annated bachelers. x6io Donne Pseudo-martyr 124, 1 ncucr 
found.. that a Saint.. may be superannated, and grow too 
old to bee Canoniz’d. x6^x Bp. Hall Con/irm. 3 Can the 
Doctrine of the Resurrection., and of the last Judgment, be 
ever unseasonable, and super annated ? 1654 Gataker Disc. 
Apot. 42, ] returned, That I was now superannated, and 
having waived the Degree, when I might have bad it at 
thirtiefive, would not now.. seek.. it at three score. 

Superannuate, a. and sb. Now rare. [ad. 
mod.L. *superannudttts.i altered f, superanndtus 
SuPEBANITATE,] A. odj, = SUPERANNUATED. 

2647 Ward Simple Colter si As if former Truths were 
grown superannuate and saplesse, ifnot altogether antlquate. 
1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes i. iv. 13, I believe Rosloante 
was a Gelding, or clse^ a Stallion super-annuat^ 1765 
Blackstohe C<7/N//r. l xtii. 42X Saiiois, ..when maimed, or 
wounded, or superannuate, x866 Mansfield School Life 
IVtMhesier CoU. (1870) 237 Superannuate^^ boy who was 
obliged [c X840I to leave at Election, owing to bis being past 
eighteen years of age. 'Founders* were not 'Superannu- 
ate ' till they were twenty-five. X869 Lo^s'ell Cathedral 647 
Su^rannuate forms and mumping shams. 

B. sb, A superannuated person ; spec, at Win- 
chester School (see quot i865 in A.). 

2822 Jefferson IFW/.CjSjo) IV. 351 Two ancient ser\’ants, 
who. .have a reasonable claim to repose. .in the sanctuary 
of invalids and superannuates. x8ss Potts Liber Cantabr. 
I. 416 Funds out of which exhibitions. .are given to super- 
annuates of the foundation [of Winchester College], xpoi 
WesUit. Gas. 25 July 2/2 The prison service is no longer a 
refuge for the superannuates of the Army and the Navy. 

Superannuate (sirTparjemu/^t), v. [Back- 
formation from next.] 

*t*L irans. To render antiquated or obsolete : said 
of the lapse of time, etc. Also, to set aside or 
reject as antiquated or out-of-date. Obs. 

1649 E. Marbury in Spurgeon Treas. David xxxiv. 22 No 
age shall ever superannuate them [sc. God'spromises], or put 
them out of full force and virtue. x66o H,' More Myst, 
Godl. To Rdr, xo That bold Enthusiast, .who seems to en- 
deavour to sup^nnuate Christianity. .and to introduce 
another Evangelic. zGZo—Apocal. Apoc, sso Nor does this 
season, being Regnum Spiritus, superannuate this Sacra- 
ment, but rather call for iL 1691 Norris Prod. Disc.iig 
None shall be thought worthy to be retained in it but only 
these and Love; aU the rest shall be super- 

annuated and cease. 1B30 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 1. 59 Two centuries have not superannuated 
probably more than a dozen of his [Hobbes's] words. 1865 
spectator 18 Feb. 176 The Railway companies, .have killed 
the coaches, superannuated the barges. 

f b. To put off for a time. Obs. rare~~\ 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. I (1655) 125 Not to delay and 
super-annuate longer this expectation, 

2. To dismiss or discharge from office on account 
of age ; esp, to cause to retire from service on a 
pension ; to pension off. 

1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IL 557^ Collonel Murray 
. .is superannuated, and a pension given him of 250^ for life. 
1758 Cast ^ Authors by Prof. Stated 57 Being super-an- 
nuated wth a lucrative Sine-Cure. 1835 Marryat facob 
Faithful governors.. thought it necess^ to su- 

perannuate him with a pension. 1838 Dickens Nich.Nick. 
XXXV, This isn’t the first time you’ve talked about super- 
annuating me. X885 hliss Braddon Wyllards IVeird I. 
viL 196 Why do you not superannuate poor old Grctton,and 
let Bothwell be your steward? 


3. pass, and intr. To become too old for a posi- 
tion or office ; to reach the age at ■which one leaves 
a school, retires from an office, etc. 

x8x4 G, Hardince Let. in Nichols Lit. Anecd. iStk C. 
(1814) VIII. 543 He was educated at Eton school,. .but 
superannuated, and became a member of St. John’s C3ollege 
in Cambridge. 18x7 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor^ etc. 352 
At nineteen years of age the scholars [at Eton] are super- 
annuated, when they pass off some to C^mbridge^ and others 
to Oxford. X904 Daily News 28 Apr. 3 [He] will superan- 
nuate at the forthcoming Wesleyan Conference, and retire 
from the editorship of the Conncxional publications, 
b. trans. To cause to be too old. rare. 

1803 W, G. Collincwood Li/e Ruskin i. ix. 06 Ruskin 
could not now go in for honours, for his lost year had super- 
annuated him. 

4. To outlast, outwear, rare. 

1820 Hazlitt Lect, Dram. Lit. 294 The passion of curi- 
osity had in him [se. Sir T. BrowneJ survived to old age, 
and had superannuated bis other faculties. 

+ 6. itilr. To be a year out in date, Obs. nonce-use. 
165s H. L'Estrance Chas. I Pref. A 4, In assigning all 
both Things and Actions their proper times, no one of which 
.. is so in these Annals mislaid, as to super-annuate, not 
many to vary from the very day of their prime existence. 
[Cf, SuFER- 8 ib),]. 

T The alleged sense ‘to last beyond the year copied in 
mod. Diets, from Johnson, is founded on an alteration, in 
later editions of Daconj of Superansatb (q. v., sense i). 

Superannuated (s>/7p3rac‘niw^qed), pa. pple. 
nnd ppl, a. [f. mod.L. *superanntidtns, altered from 
med.L. superanndtus Supebannate, after L. 
annttus (see Annual).] 

1. Of persons (or animals) : Disqualified or inca- 
pacitated by age ; old and infirm. 

*f* Formerly const to with inf. = too old to be or to do 
something; also const.y>vw = not subject to or capable of 
something, on account of old age. 

Pa. pple. 1639 Fuller Holy iP^ari.xxn. 34 Barzillai, super- 
annuated to be a courtier. 1643 SirT. BroW'ne Relig. Med. 
I. § 42 Were there anyhopcs to out-live vic^ or a point to be 
super-annuated from sin. 1648 T. Hill Strength Saints Ep. 
Ded. A itj. If you omit to elect them, they must (being 
superannuated) bee most^ disgracefully throwne off. 2658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv. 65 Old age, which . .makes men 
..superannuated from the bold and couragious thoughts of 
youth. 1665 Sir T. Heroert Trav. (1677) 2x2 When any 
are super-annualcd, ..seeing they can do no more Work they 
arc to expect no more Wages. 2757 H. Walpole Let. to 
Mann 17 Jan., 1 trust he [sc. the Popel was superannuated 
when they drew from him the late Bull enjoining the ad- 
mission of the Unigenitus on pain of damnation. 2787 
Minor S9 The horses, being likewise superannuated, were 
exchange for others. 2852 Mayiiew Loud. Labour I, 342, 
I subscribed regularly to Society, and knew that if I got 
superannuated I should be comfortably maintained by the 
trade. 2873 IdKiAEvao^ Intell.Life lvU. 36 We shall be 
either .superannuated or dead. 

ppl. ex64S Howell Le/l. (2650) I, so Thh goodly an- 
tient city., looks like. .some superannuated virgin that hath 
lost her lover, a 2694 South Serm., Rom. l.ga IL 247 Old 
Age . . the proper Season for a super-annuated Sinner to enjoy 
the Delights of Sin in.the Rebound. 27x4 Waterland 
Lett. Lay-Baptism 11. ilL (1892) 232 We may fairly suppose 
there might be about a thousand [Levitcs] fifty years old, 
and consequently superannuated, a 2792 Wesley Minutes 
Sev. Convers. Wks, 2830 VIII, 326 How can we provide 
for superannuated and supernumerary Preachers? 28x0 A. 
Clarke in Life (1840) ix. 332 -A superannuated cock whose 
muscles were impenetrable to the teeth. 1838-7 Dickens 
Sk. BoSf Boardiug.Hentse i, Mr. Gallon was a superannuated 
beau — an old boy. 2886 W. J. Tuocer E. Europe 210 
A glggl? from, a withered superannuated governess. 

absol. 2728 Leon’I Albertis Archit. I. 86/2 Those whom 
you take in.. are the Superannuated, and those who want 
their Senses, 

b. transf. of personal actions or attributes, 

1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 301 Her superannuated 
Charms, 1852 Thackeray Esmond l xi, With a fascinat- 
ing, superannuated smile she complimented him on his wit. 
2860 Motley Netherl. vii. I, 436 In all this there was much 
of superannuated coquetry. 

2 . Of things: Impaired by age, worn out ; anti- 
quated, obsolete, out of date. 

fa.pfle. 31633 Aostim Mcdit, (1635) 280 The pleasure I ' 
tooke in them [sc. worldly thingsj.’.bcing taken off, they 
wither, grow uselesse, and arc super-annuated, like an old 
tenL 2728 Chambers Cycl. s. v. IVine, In France, the 
Wines th at keep best,.. are reckon’d superannuated at five 
or six Leaves old. 2883 H. Jota tr. Vander Lindens Instil. 
Holland 283 The judgments of the High Court become 
superannuated after a lapse of five years.. .The judgments 
of Amsterdam, however, do not become superannuated. 

ppl. a. x6$i^ OKVso^ Pleas. Notes iii. xi. 248 From rags, 
Snattocks, Snips, . .super-annuated Smocks and Shirts, come 
very faire Sheets. 2665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. vi. 25 This 
superannuated Conceit deserves no more of our remem- 
brance. 2680 Dial, betw, Timothy ^ Titus 3 Thy thread- 
bare Cassock and superannuated Beaver. 2832 tr, Sis- 
mondCs tint. Rep. v. 1x5 Vicri de Cercbl.. proposed to sub- 
stitute equal laws, for superannuated proscriptions. 2856 
N. Brit. Rev. XXVI. 67 The three Theologies, which now 
stand in view of our British Christianity — namely, the super- 
annualed Logical, the modern Philosophical, and the future 
Biblical, absol. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xlii, Obstinate 
adherence to the superannuated. 

b. loosely. That has lasted a very long time ; 
inveterate ; very old. rare. 

2644 Quarles Banushas d* B. 36 Hath Gilead balm enough 
to heal thy superannuated sores? 2839 De Quincey Recoil. 
LakesVB^ 1862 IL_6 No more than thesunfails to gladden 
the heart, because it is that same old superannuated sun 
that has gladdened it for thousands of years. 

3. Discharged from service on a pension after 
attaining a certain age. Also said of the pension. 


2740 Cibber zi/u/. (1756) I. 116 He dy’d soon after, a 
superannuated pensioner. 2771 Smollett Humphry Cl. 
13 July, A superannuated lieutenant on half-pay. 2802 
James Milit. Dict. s. v., To be placed upon the super- 
annuated list is to be recommended to the board at Chelsea. 
2827 Jml. Ho. Commons LXXII. 97/x Superannuated or 
retired Allowances, to Persons late belonging to the Office 
of Ordinance. 2848 Dickens Haunted Man i. 13 There's 
my father, .. superannuated keeper and custodian of this 
Institution, eigh-ty-seven year old. 

Superannuation (sizz-porsenir/^-Jan). [f. 
Superannuate or prec. : see -ation.] 

1. The condition of being superannuated; impair- 
ment of the powers or faculties by old age ; the 
state of having outlived one’s vigour ; senile infir- 
mity or decay. Obs. or rare. 

*755 Johnson, Superannuation, the state of being dis- 
qualified by years. 2772 Mrs. Delany Life ff Corr. Ser. 11. 
(1862) 1. 449, I feel so old y* its impossible to stir from home. 
Sorry I am you sh^ be affected by my superannuation. 2782 
T. PowNALL Treat. Antig, 54 The mere doaiing of super- 
annuation. 2824 Hocc Conf, Sinner 85 In his last ravings, 
he uttered some incoherent words.. .These, .were the words 
of superannuation. 2827 Scott Chron, Canongaie i. To 
dribble away life in exchanging bits of painted pasteboard 
round a green table, for the piddling concern of a few shil- 
lings, can only be excused in folly or superannuation. 

f b. The condition of being out of date ; anti- 
quated or obsolete state or character. 

2658 pHiLLirs, Superannuation, an out-living, or growing 
out of date, a 2834 Coleridge Church <5* State (1839) ^77^ 
I.. doubt, whether the superannuation of sundry supersti- 
tious fancies be the result of any real diffusion of sound 
thinking, 2845 De Quincey fohn FosterVlka. 1890 XL 337 
A monk he seemed by , . thesuperannuation of his knowledge. 

2. The action of superannuating an official ; also, 
the allowance or pension granted to one who is 
discharged on account of age, 

^2704 T. Brown IValk round Loud., Cojfee-Houses iinoo) 
39 Ineir [rr. the lieutenant^] only hopes were now Half- 
Pay, or Superanuation. 2820 Enin. Rev. XXXIII. 485 
Superannuations in the Foreign Office. 1834 Act 4 d* 5 
\Vitl. IV, c. 84 § 10 In no Case. .shall any Superannuation 
or Allowance exceeding Two Thirds of the Salary and 
Emoluments of any such Officer, Clerk, or Person, ^ 
granted. 1W3 P. Dockyard Econ. ^ Buildings. .in 

which wretched labourers wear out soul and body for 235, 
weekly and contingent superannuation. x88y Ruskin Prx- 
terita 1 1. § 92.163X06 superannuation, according to law. in his 
sixtieth year of J oseph Couttet, the Captain of Mont Blanc. 

b. At certain schools, the attainment of the 
specified age at which a boy is required to leave. _ 
2832 W. L, Bowi.ES Life Ken IL Introd, p. xiv, After his 
superannuation at [WinchestcrlSchooj, be has another year’s 
grace. xfAt Reader ^ Sept. 285/3 Nineteenyears,.is..the 
age prescribed by King Henry’s Statutes for the super- 
annuation of his scholars [at Eton]. 

3. attrib, (in sense 2 ), as superanmtation allow* 
ance,fund, scheme, 

2827 yrnt. Ho. Commons LXXII. 276/2 To defray^ the 
charge of the Superannuation Allowances or Compensations. 
2822 in Pari. Papers Eng.fiZaZ) V,49a That the Individuals 
who may hereafter enjoy the benefit of Superannuation 
Allowances, should be called upon to contribute to a Super- 
annuation Fund. 2891 Pall Mall Gae. 20 Oct. 2/3 Recent 
inquiries into superannuation schemes. 29x2 Ac/i^q Geo. 
VfC. S 5 § 25 A superannuation or other provident fund. 
Superannu'ity. rare. [f. prec., after annuity^ 

1. Superannuated condition. 

2782 CowpER Let. to y. Hill 3 Feb., A writer.. might 
construct a plausible argument to prove that the world itself 
k in a state of superannuation, if there be such a word. If 
not, there must be such a one xis superannuity. 

2. A superannuation allowance. 

2893 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/3 He was superannuated upon 
his full pay, and upbn this superannuity.. he lived for more 
than fifty years. 

So Susperannuritant, one who is superannuated 
or receives a superannuation allowance. 

2830 Cassan Bishops of Bath ^ Wells il 272 Let the sur- 
plus proceeds be appropriated to the use of superannuitants. 

f Su:perappa*reiit, a. Ohs. rare“'^. [ad. L. 
sitperappdrens, -ent-, pres. pple. of superappdrere : 
see Super- 2 and Appear t/.] Appearing above the 
rest ; prominent, conspicuous. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 109 He was callede Epi- 
phanes, as noble other superapparente [L. super apparens]. 

t SuperaTPOgancy. Obs. [ad. mod.L. 
arogancia, suggested {^Wicked Mammon, 

1528, 26 b) as ‘a meter terme * for ‘ opera super- 
erogationis'. See Super- 9, Abrogancy,] Extreme 
arrogance, with allusion to supererogation. So 
•tSuperaTrogant a.', -j'Supera'rrogate v, trans., 
to -claim or assume with great arrogance ; intr, to 
behave with great arrogance; 'f Sufperarroga'tion. 

2593 O, Hakvzy Piercers Super. 13 Hee hath builded towers 
of Superarrogation in his owne head. XS 99 Likche Fount. 
Anc. Fiction E iij. Foiled and disgraced in such their super- 
arrogating challenges. 2602 Deacon & Walker Atisw. to 
DareliiB Howsoeuer the pride of mans nature might super- 
arrogate some thing vnto it selfe. 26x4-15 Boys Exp. Best, 
Ep. Gosp. Wks. (2630) 607 They be works of supererroga- 
tion, or, if you will haply of superarrogation. 2625 T. Adaajs 
Black Devil 16 To cure spirituall impotencies, leprosies, & 
possessions, .is not in his power, though in his pride, and 
super-arrogant glory. ^ 2633 Struther True Happiness 55 
The old blinde cycfopick supcrarrogancic. 2634 Hevwood 
& Brome Witches of Lane, il D j b, You .seeme^to me to 
super-arrogate, Supplying the defects of all your kindred To 
innoble your own name. 2652 H. L’Estrance Ahsvj. Marq. 
Worcester si Supererogation (or Supcratrogancy rather). 



STTPERATE, 


• 

Superate, pa. ppu. Ods, [ad. L, superditis, 
pa. pple. oisuperdre, f. super over, above.] Over- 
come, conquered. 

c 1450 idankiftii 306 in Macro Plays 12 The rebell\*n of my 
««sch, now yt ys supemtt. ^ 1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) 
Cvjb, Hercules.. Wasby this monsterouercome and superate. 
i* SupGrate^ Obs. tare, [f. L. sjtperdi-f pa. 
ppl. stem of superdre : see prec. and -ate 3 .] 

1. irans. To rise above, overtop. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bh, Physicke 113/2 Take the 
flowers of Verwene,.. infuse heeron oyle Olive, that the 
flovv-ers may be superatede & covered the depth of ihre 
fingers. Ibid. 200/1 Burj'e both these pots, .that the earth 
may superale the superior pot, the altitude of a qvjarter] 
of a yarde. 

2. To surpass, exceed. 

* 59 ^ jJ. Trussell in Southwell Triumphs over Death To 
Rdr., That when a tempest comes^ their Barke to tosse, 
Their passions shall not superate their losse. 1656 Bloukt 
Glossogr.^ Stipcraiet . . to exceed, to excel. 1657 Tomlinson 
RenoJt's Disf, i. \n. xxvi. 387 A Physician, .who being 
accustomed to eat bitter almonds would superate all in 
drinking [orig. omnes potando superabat}. 

3. To overcome, conquer ; to get over, surmount. 
^1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeatds Fr, Chirurg. 49/2 The Pa- 
tient might be wholy superated and overcome, and fall 
downe dead. x6« Gauoen Hierasp. 364 Unexpected en- 
chantments, .,whi 3 x salve all inconveniences, superate all 
hyperbolieSpand transcend all difficulties, 1691 W.Nicholls 
Ajisvj, Naked^ Gospel 18 He does not enumerate all the 
difficulties their Faith was to suymrate. 1788 Tri/7er No, 25. 
325, 1. .can superate a mortification in any part of the body 
without amputation. 

Snperation (S'/Jpar^-Jan). rare. [ad. L. sttper- 
alio, -dnem, n. of action f. superdre (see prec.).] 

1. Overcoming, surmounting, conquest. 

xS66 How'ells Venelioft Lipe it. 29 This superb and ar- 
tistic superation of the intrinsic difficulties of dancing- 

2, Astron, * The apparent passing of one planet 
by another, in consequence of the more rapid 
movement in longitude of the latter* {Cent.Dict.')^ 

Superb (s>«p3‘jb), a, [ad. L. superbus proud, 
superior, distinguished, magnificent. Cf. F. 
perbiy It. superboi\ 

1. Of buildings, monuments, and the like : Of 
noble and magnificent proportions or aspect. 

1549 Compl. Scot, lit 25 The kyng anchlscs lamentit the 
disiructione of the superb trojr. 1683 Brii. Spec, xtx Their 
humble Cottages he changed Into fair Houses and stately 
Palaces, superb Porticoes, and sumptuous Baths, a ijoo 
Evelyn Diary 23 May 1645, Behind the quire is the superb 
chapell of Ferdinand I. ^ X7S6-7 tr, KeyslePs Trav. (1760) 
II, 398 This superb obelisk was, by order of Sixtus V. . .re- 
move. x8«x Scott Kenilw, xxxviii, In this moodj the 
vindictive and ambitious Earl entered the superb precincts 
ofthePleasance. x868 Freeman CoTiq, II.x. soSThe 

church itself, .gradually gave >vay to the superb structure 
mth which we are all familiar. 

2. Grandly and sumptuously equipped, arrayed, 
or decorated. 

a X700 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct. 1658, Saw the superb funerall 
of tlie Protector. 17x7 Prior A Ima i. 382 Thus, if You Dine 
with ray Lord MayV,.. painted Flags, superb and neat, Pro- 
claim You welcome to the Treat. X763 Churchill Gkosi 

IV. 630 A superb and feather’d hearse, Bescuicheou'd and be- 
tagg’a with Verse. 1795 Genii. Mag. July 607/1 A superb 
watch, set with brilliants. 1824 Scott IFas'. xvi, He fired 
his piece accordingly, but missed the superb monarch of the 
feathered tribes. 1894 P. Pinkerton OnAsolan 
milsj I suiA’ey The procession superb of the clouds. 

b. in specific appell.'itions of many gorgeously 
coloured birds, plants, etc. ; see quots. 

Superb bird of paradise, Lophorhitus (.Paradised) 
superba^ a species of which the male Ls violet-black with 
green iridescence, having a gorget of metallic green feathers, 
and an erectile hood or mantle of velvet-black plumes on the 
shoulders ; superb lily, a plant of the genus Gloriosa 
{,Methonica\ esp. G. superba^ superb warbler, the blue 
wen of Australia, Malttrus cyaneus. (See Shaw’s Zool. for 
many other names of bird.s.) 

1760 T. Lee Introd. Bot. (1788) App., Superb Lily, Gloriosa, 
X783 L.ATHAM Gen. Synopsis Binis 11 . xt. 709 Superb 
Pheasant, Phasianus superhus. 1796 Nemnich Polygl.- 
Lex.. Superb warbler, MotacUla cyanea. x8oa Shaw Gen. 
ZcoL HI. 11.433 Superb Snake. Coluber Flegantissinsus .. 
appears to be a beautiful species, measuring about two feet in 
len*^th. 1809 Ibid. VII. ii. 494 Superb Paradise-bird, Para- 
ais^a Superba...'T\)\s species is about the size of a Thrush, 
and is a bird of great singularity of plumage. 1847 L. Lriai- 
KARDT Overland Exped. iiL 80 We also observed the superb 
W'arbler, Malurus c^'aneus of Sydney. 1902 Ency^ Brit. 
XXV. 795/* The death adder, the bro^\■n, the black, the 
superb, and the tiger snakes (of Australia]. 

3. Of conditions, language, thought, etc.: Grand, 
stately, majestic. 

x784'Co%vper Tiroe. 751 Or is thine bouse, though less 
superb thy rank, If not a scene of pleasure, a mere blank. 
xSxS J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 90 The superb language of 
JoIj. a 2834 Coleridge Kotes fp Led. hhaks. (1875) 220 
The lines, as epic narrative, are superb. 1851 Ruskin Slones , 
Venice I. vii. § 27 A superb breadth of proportion. 

i Expressing emphatic appTO\'al ; Very fine; ; 
splendid ; magnificent. 

a xjig Congreve An Impossible Thing lOo Not all the 
Wiles that Hell could hatch Could conquer that Su^rb 
jfustach. X7S3 JIrs. Delanv ArA /<? /Urr. Ucc., 

It is one of the finest things 1 ever read in my life ; was ever 
a. superb family better described ! 18*7 Disraeli Viv.Grey 

V, ix, The dinner was sumptuous, the wines superb. 1872 
Jenkinson Engl. Lake Disir. (1S79) 181 During the descent 
there are superb views of a portion of the higher reach of 
IJllswaier. 1908 (Miss Fowler] Beisv. Trent «5- Ancholme 
16c One of the most superb singers of our centurj*. 
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f 5. Proud, haughty, Obs. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. x66 If they be too superb and 
haughty their pride is to be punished with severitj*. a xSgj 
Aubrey Lives^ IV. Oughtred (189S) II. iii Before he dyed 
he burned a world of papers, and sayd that the world was 
not worthy of them ; he was so superb, 
f SupeTbiate, w. Obs. rare. [f. h. superbia 
pride, or superbire to be proud : see -ATE 3 . Cf. 
It. superbire, superbiarei] 

1. irans. To render haughty. In qnot. absol. 
1628 Fcltham Resobtes ii. (i.) Ixix. 196 Italie builds a 

YHlaine: Spainesuperbiates; Gennaniemakesa Drunkard. 

2. tnlr. To be proud {to do something). 

1783 Trusler Med. Times III. 144, I was introduced to 
him as one of the literati, ivbom he must superbiate to re- 
ceive. 

+ SupG’rbienCG. Obs. rare. [f. L. superbien- 
iem : see next and -exce.] * Proud * or luxuriant 
growth. 

1671 Garav Anai. PI. i. vL § 2 As the Pilling Is but the 
Continuation of the utmost part of the Barque; so is this, 
but . . the swelth and superbience of the Inner Part thereoC 

'j'SupGT'bient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. 'L, super- 
hienteiKy pres. pple. of superbire to be proud, f. 
snperbus proud, Superb. Cf. It. sttperbienle.'] 
Insolent, overbearing. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xxxviii. 93 The wise 
Saxon King, espying the danger m entrusting the lives and 
c^lates of the poorest sort unto the dictate of these superbient 
humours, 1651 /^/rf.ii,Ixiv.2x8 He v.*anted his Fathers sence, 
and had too much of his Grandfather’s superbient humour. 

f Superbi'fi.cal, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. L. super- 
hiJicuSp f. superbus Superb : see -no and -al.] 
So i'Superbi'loquence [L. sttperbtloquentia\ 
t Superbidoqaezit a. 

1656 Blount Glo5sogr.^SuperbiJical^..^7X doth a thing 
proudly, that makes proud. Ibui.t SuperbiloguetKet. .am. 
gant specking, proud, and haughty words. 1658 Phillips, 
Superoiloguentf speaking proudly or haughtily, 
f St^eTbiOUS, Obs. rare. [a. OF. super- 
hietts (= obs. It. superbtosd) or ad. med.L. *super- 
bidsuSf f. superhia pride, f. superbus Superb.] 

1. Proud, overbearing, insolent. 

c 2510 Kalendar 0/ Sheph. E iv, Y® moyste rayne of delhe 
whlche..causeth them to tomblc by the strength of thejr 
superbyous^ blastcs into the foumej*s cucriast>Tige. 2595 
Locrine ir. iv. 25 Superblous Briitaine, thou shall know too 
soone The force of Humber and bis Scithians. 2603 H arsnet 
Pop, Impost, xxiii. 162 That addition, in scome and super- 
btous contempt annexed by you, vnto our publiqne prayer, 
God saue the Queene. *la 1700 in D'Jsraeli Cur. Lit.t Hist. 
Theatre during Suppr,^ Those proud parroting players. , a 
sort of superblous ruffians. 

2. Stately, grand, superb. 

2588 Parke tr, Mendoza*s Hist. China 17 In all such cities 

that bee the heads of the prouinces, is resident a vizro>|, . . 
and dwelleth in the bouse that (In cuery such cttle) the king 
bath ordeioed..all the w*bich..are superblous and ad- 
mirable, 2630 J. Reynolds Flower Fidel. 5 Beholding the 
ZephjT-Galc fairly blow the Suanlike Sails from the super- 
bious Mast. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. Pref., Here 
you may riew the superblous Tre^ 17x4 Mrs. Manley 
Adv. Rivella 79 The superblous chief Seat of the Doubles. 

Hence •t’Supe’xblously superbly; f Supe*r- 
blonsness, superbuess. 

X632L1THGOIV Treev. w;L369Mosquees..arewel] benefited 
and superbiously decored within and withouL ^2650 Don 
Belliar.xs 78 The Prince Don GalIaneo..djd superbiously 
adorn himself. 1654 Cokaine Dianea iv. 367 The super- 
biousnesse of Asia, and the rarities of Africa here demon- 
strated the excrearaes of iheir power. 

Snperbity (s*7tp5'jbiti). rare. In 6 superbite, 
[a. OF. supeid^iU or ad. med.L, *superbitas, f, 
superbus Superb: see -iTr.] Pride, arrogance. 
Also concr. an embodiment of pride, a proud 
person. 

nxsso Itnage Hypyocr.\\.Z\ in SkeltorCs^ IK/tx. (1843) IL 
423 And eke it is forbode That he' no novice be, Lest with 
superbite He do presume to hj^. 1653 R,_ Sanders 
Physiogn.t Moles 7 In a woinan,itdenotcs5uperbity,andan 
elated rainde. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 1x7 In all 
his Actions and Discourse (hej inaDifested a roost insupport- 
able Superbxty. 1903.50/. Jrey.22Aug,234 Tbeunimagina- 
tive superbitxcs find themselves confront^ by a force they 
have alivays strii'ca to ignore^ 

Superbly (siwpoubli), adu. [f. Superb a. + 

^LT 2 .] In a superb manner. 

1. With a magnificent or majestic aspect or de- 
meanour. 

1762-3 Churchill Ghost iv, 1274 With labour’d visible 
design Art stro\’e to be superbly fine. 2822 J. Wilson Isle 
^ Palms III. 825 He calmly view's The gallant A-essel toss 
Her prow superbly up and down, 1865 * £. C. Clayton * 
Cruel Fortune 1 . 172 The Countess swept superbly from the 
room. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Scr. 1. (2S73) x^ A 
mountain seen from different sides by many lands, iiseli 
superbly solItar>% 

2. With sumptuous prOA-ision, equipment, adorn- 
ment, or decoration. 

1762 Churchill Apology 151 For me let hoary Fielding 
bite the ground, So nobler Pickle stand superbly bound. 
X772 Wilkes Corr. (x8o^ IV. 238, I W'cnt to Deptford ; and 
dined most agreeablj*, as well as superbly, on beard ^ Kast 
Indian ship. 1784 ts. Beck/ortTs Vdihek {\Z 65 ) 73 \amek 
came close after, superbly robed. 1835 Lyiton Rienzt u 2, 
Their steeds caparisoned superbly, 

3. Ver)' finely, splendidly. 

2828 Lytton Pelham L xi. She supplied the placet the 
dilapidated baronet with a roost superbly roustoCTioed l^er- 
man. 2863 ‘ ^ G Clayton * Queene e/ Seng II. X 45 She 
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was equally grand as Semiraraide and as Arsace, and sang 
the music of both parts sujierbly. 189a P/wtorr. Ann. 11. 
p. bevii, The most fascinatingof all paper Printing Methods! 
Gives the most superbly dnished pictures- 
SnpeTbnesS. rars. [f. as prec. + -KESS.] 
Superb character or quality. 

2696 PniLura (ed. 5), Superhness, Pride, Haughty Disdain, 
tSgS G. w. Cable GraTidhsimcs xiv, 76 It was a femininity 
without humanity— something that made her, vn'th all her 
superbness, a creature that one would want to find chained. 

•f- Superbou-nd, v., obs. contr. f. Sdpebabodnd. 

1562 £den Arte Nauig. Pref,, Suche as,.superbounde in 
all notorious vyces. 2640 Sandersok Serin. (2681) II. 250 
As his sufferings encreased, his comforts had. .such a pro- 
portionable rise, that where those abounded, these did rather 
super bound. 

tSupcTboTlS, rt. Obs. rare. If. L. superbus : 
see Sdpebb and -ous.] = Sopebbiods. 

2584 SoUTHERNE iu PiiUenhzm £ng. Peeste tli.xxU. (Arb.) 
259. 2602 W. Parry Tran. Sir A. Shertey zo A most inso- 
lent superbous and insulting people. 1652 Kirkman Clerio 
4 - Lozia 156 The General made tw’o superbous Triumphs of 
vanquisher and vanquished. 1653 A Wilson Jos. If 251 A 
house of that Superbous and elegant Structure. x66o F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 72 He esteemes himself very 
potent, and assumes very superbous and high Titles. 1709 
Mrs. Masle\' Secret Afem. (1720) IV. 107 They.. lodg’d 
him at a finer Palace, more superbous t^n the former. 

Supercargo (si‘:7p3jka*Jgo). [Alteration of 
SuPKACARGO by prefix-substitution.] An officer on 
board a merchant ship whose business it is to 
superintend the cargo and the commercial trans- 
actions of the voyage, f Also formerly, an agent 
who superintended a merchant’s business in a 
foreign country. 

2697 DASiPiKR Voy. (zjzg) 1 . 521 One Mr. Moody, who «’as 
Supercargo of the Ship. X719 Dr. Foe Crusoe l (Globe) 39 
The Question was, whether I would go their Super-Cargo 
in the Ship to manage the Trading Part upon the Coast of 
Guinea? 2732 Fielding Lottery iL 14 A Alan of the first 
Qualit>’,and one of the best Estates in the Kingdom; Why, 
he'sasrichasa Supercargo. X782P/zr7.7Vn«r.LXXlL4STbe 
Directors of the East India Company, to givt proper orders 
to their faclore and super-cargoes in China, to procure some 
ofthebestseed that can be obtained. s 8 ooAsiat.Ann.Reg., 
Hist. Ind. yzjz With the port of Rangoon.. they carried 
on a very considerable trade, and hadsupercargoes stationed 
there. 2828-43 T>tler /// r/. Scot. (2864) I, 272 Richard le 
Furbur, a trader of the inland town of Roxburgh^ had sent 
factors or supercargoes to manage his business in foreign 
countries 2836 Marrvat P/ra/r ix, Tbe pirate bad been 
questioning the supercargo as to the contents of the vessel. 
c 1870 Gladstone in Morley Life (1903) 1 . 1. L 9 My father 
. .went in one of these ships at a veiy early age as a super- 
carga 

irons/. 2713 Guardian No. p5 ? 1 Mr. Pur\-zJIe was Super- 
cargo to the great Hamper, m which were tbe foUounng 
Go^s. 

Hence SnpercaTg^oship, the office or occupation 
of supercargo. 

2809 P. Irving in fV. Irving's Life 4 * Lett. (1864) L 222, 

I am averse to any supercargoship, or anything that may 
bear you to distant or unfriendly climates. 2879 Hill Life 
I rving 55 He seems even to have considered a supercargo- 
ship. 

Supercede, var. (now eiron.) of Supersede, 
Supercelestial (siK:p3isile-stial), a. (sb.) [f. 
lateiLsuperr^/estis == Gr. vnepovpaytos: sttSuPEB.- 
I a, 4, and Celestial. Cf. obs. F. supercelesle ; 

It. sopracceleste, Pg. sobreceleste \ Sp., Pg. sobre- 
celestial.'] 

1 . That is above the heavens; situated or existing 
above the firmament. 

*559 ^Y. Cunningham Cesmogr. Glasse 2 Ptolommus, 
Atl^ and Alphoasus-.foundeout the maruelous course and 
sondry motions, of the supercelestiall bodies. 1562 (see 
Subcelestial A.]. 263s Swan Spec. Mundi (1670) 31 How 
can it therefore be that these should be those supcrcclestial 
waters separated from all other waters by the firmament, see- 
ing the firmament is above them ? 26^ Incelo Bentiv.^ 

Ur, XI. (2682) Index Hhij b, ..Supercelestial 

things, which the Gnosiicks bragg'd that they were able to 
see. 2684 T. Burnet TIu Earth 1. 16 Some have thought 
those to be waters plac’d above the highe^t heavens, or 
super-celestial waters. 2744 Berkeley Siris § 366 Wbat 
this philosopher in his Pbrnorus sp^keih of the super- 
celestial region, and tbe divinity resident tliereia 2847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. vi. iv. 250 No poet has ever 
celebrated these supzercelestial things, nor ever will celebrate 
them, as they deserve. 

2 . More than heavenly ; of a nature or character 
higher than celestial. 

2562 Daos tr. Bulbngtr on A foe. (1573) *9 The augmenta- 
tion of tbe supercelestiall grace and lyghL 2578 J. Jokes 
Preserv. Bcdie ff Soule Ep. Ded., The<upcrcelesi:all or not 
to be scene graces in God are very manifestly knowen by bis 
most wonderful workes. 2644 Sir £. Derinc Prop. •Facr’. u- 

27 A. .supercelestiall,. .life-giving mj-stcry. 26^ Stebry 

Freed. IVill (1675) 239 Jesus Christ is a supematurol, super- 
cmlesiial Spirit, far above 'the nature of Soub or Angels m 
the first Creation. « 271X Ken Hyvirx Evaug. PocL V 
1721 I. 97 Discourse salvifick, he at M«U “jstdid, ^ 

Souls with Food supcrcelestial fillcL 2826 G. S. Iaeer 
Dtrnc.RomarJsmixlsii^l That tbeymight learn the flesh 
which be would gi%*e them to be suP^rcclc^iaUnd spmt^j 


a suDcr-celestial dawn. 290* — ■ v ■ j 

/VxfS N T. vilL 227 These evil powers, .drag them down 
from and supcr-cclestial things to thwe below, 
f b. In ironical or tririal use. Obs. 

2566 W, P. tr. Cuno's Pasquira tn Trounce riob. They 
are altogether idle questions of yayne things, crooked, more 
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STTPEREMINENCY. 


than supercelestiall, crabbed, and Seraphicall. 1576 Knew- 
STUB etc. (1579)35 Hee hath.. ouerthrowen all H. N. 
his spiritual constructions, and supercelesticall [sic] interpre- 
tations. 1603 Florio Montaigne iii. xiii. (1632) 630 Super- 
celestiall opinions, and under-terrestrial! manners, are things, 
that amongst us, I have ever scene to bee of singular accord, 
t B. sb, A supercelestial being, Obs, rare”^. 
1652 Benlowes Theofh. Pref., This spiritual Poem, which 
treateth on Sub-caelcstials, Caslestlals and Super*caelestials. 

+ Superce’lical, a, Obs. rar£~“^, [See Supbr- 
I a and Celical.] Supercelestial. 

1654 ViLVAiN Theorem. Theol. i. 28 Mans Soul for excel- 
lence hath a far sublimer supercelica! efficient. 

Supercession, var. (now erron.) of Super- 

session. 

Su'percliarge. rare. [Sdpee- 3, 10.] 

1 . Her. A charge borne upon another charge. 
1766 PoRNY EUm, Her, (1777) Tviij b/2. 1780 Edmond- 
son Heraldry II, Gloss., Su^er^harge^ is a term that hath 
been applied by some to express one figure borne on another, 
,.N. B. This word, Su^er-^harge^ is now seldom or ever 
used, surmounted being a better term. 

2 . An excessive charge ; an overcharge. 

1826 Disraeli in Monypenny Life (1910) I. vii, 95, I 
generally detect the aiihergiste in a super-charge. 

SuperclxaTged./a.//*. and ppl. a. [SnpEB- 
9 b.] Charged to excess ; overcharged. 

1876 Pacz Adv. Text-hh, Geol. xv.283 Shallow seas super- 
charged with saline matter. 1889 Athenxum 12 Oct. 499/x 
The story is supercharged with the frolicsome spirit and 
delicate humour that [etc.]. 1909 Q, Rev, Oct. 463 Our 

supercharged imagination. 

t Super cilery (sij?p5utj3ri). Obs. exc. in F. 
form Buperoherie (sf/pp-Jiri). Also 6 -ohierie, 
7 -ohiery, 7-8 -oberie. [a. F. supercherie, ad. It, 
sitperchieria (var. scrverchierid), f. sttperehio (var. 
soverchio) superfluous, excessive, = OSp., Pg. 
sobejo pop.L. *sttperculu-s, f. super over, above.] 

1 . An attack made upon one at a disadvantage ; 
(a piece of) foul play. 

1598 Florio Hah Dici.^ So^erchiaria^ a superchierie, a 
wrong or iniury ofired with <ws or aduantage, also super- 
fluitie, an afiront. 1603 — Montaigne iL xxvii. 400 It Is 
a Superchiery,. .as being wcl armed, to charge a man who 
hath but a piece of a sword, or being sound and strong, to 
set vpon a man sore hurt, 1639 Ckas. 1 Declar, Tumults 
Scot, ^80 By their supercherie violence and terrifications. 
1656 Earl AIonm. tr. JioecalinrsAdvis.fr, Pamass, i. Ixxi. 
(1674) 90 [I'he] swaggering companions, which he was ac- 
customed to make use of in his superchcries and foul play 
to men of honour. 

2. Trickery, deceit. Also with a and pi. 

2650 Earl Monm. tr, SenaulVs Man bee. Guilty 168 All 
men know these Messengers [se. the senses] are unfaithfull. 
..and that Nature hath given her [se. the soul] an inward 
light, to free herself from their Supcrchcry. 17x6 M. Davies 
Atken, Brit, III. Arianism 3 He was not likely to succeed 
in^that SupCTcherie,by Reason of..almostunavoidahle Cer- 
tainty of being discover’d immediately. 2781 H. Walrole 
Lei. to Mann 15 July, That 1 might not contribute, .to any 
legal supercherie, 1 xa^isted [etc]. (x8ix Gifford in M. 
NafiePs Corr. (1879) 3 A little su/ercherie of which 1 have 
been ^ilty in filcning a couple of lines from one of your 
quotations.] 

tSapercile. Obs,rar£~\ [^d.'L.suferdltum: 
see SuPEBCiLiuii.] Superdliousness. 

26^ J. Goodman Penii. Pard, J. ii. 24 He.. did not use 
such branded persons with the same superdle and disdain 
that their great men were wont to do. 

t Supercrlian. Obs, rarer^, [f. Supercilious 
+ -AN.] A supercilious person. 

2689 T. Plunket Char, Gd, Commander 20 Any super- 
cilian in fine cloches. 

Superciliary (si«p3Jsi*liari),a. (j^,) [ad. mod. 
L. sttpercilidris^ f. stepercilium : see Supeboiliuji 
and -ARY 2 . C£ F. sotircilierI\ Of or pertaining to 
the eyebrow, or to the region of the eyebrow ; 
supra-orbital. 

Superciliary arch or ridge, a prominence of the frontal 
bone, oyer the eye, produwd by the development of the 
frontal sinuses ; also,^ in various animals, a prominence con- 
sisting of the projecting upper edge of the orbit itself. 

*73* Monro Anat. Bones il (ed. 2) 86 The Foramina, or 
Holes,,, of the frontal Bone,, .one in each superciliary Ridge 
[etc.]. Ibid.., The superciliary Foramina,.. often instead of 
a Hole, a Notch only is to be seen. 1733 G. Douglas tr. 
Winslovls Anat. (1756) I. 22 On the Outside [of the Os 
Frontis] we observe the following Eminences; two super- 
ciliary Arches, which form the upper Edge of each Orbit, or 
the Sup«rcilia. 2813 Prichard Phys. Hist. Man 57 The 
superciliary arches scarcely to be perceived. 1831 R, Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 667 The Supra-orbltar or Superciliary 
Art cry... Arrived at the base of the orbit, after furnishing 
some minute ramifications to the periosteum and the two 
muscles above mentioned, it issues from that cavity by the 
superciliary notch. xSyx Darwin Dese, Man II. xix. 316 
The superciliary ridge is generally more strongly marked in 
man than in woman. 

b. Situated over the eye ; also transf, having a 
marking over the eye (cf. Sdpebctlious 3 b). 

2872 CouES H, Amer. Birds 29 Forehead,.. middle head 
or crott’n,.,hind head, or occIpuL The lat^l Ixirder of all 
three together constitutes the ‘superciliary line,* that is, line 
over the eye. 2888 P. L. Sclater Argentine Omitk. I. 51 
Above grey, slight superciliary mark whitish,^ 

B. sb. A superciliary ridge or marking. 

1364 Thornam in Menu Anihrop. Soc. 1. 144 The super- 
cilianes are well markod, the orbits rather small,^ 1B88 P. L. 
ScLATTSi ArgeniineOmiilu 1. 97 Distinctsuperdllaries white. 

t SuperciliO'Sity. Obs. rare. [f. next-t--iTY.] 
Supercuiousness. 


2606 Birnie Kirh-Burialt[\Zypi 13 As if such supercili- 
osity could sweeten the bitter swarfes of their sowre death. 
2637 Bastwick Litany 1. 6 The Slatclinesse, severity, pride 
of their carriage and supercIHosity. 265* Urquhart jewel 
58 They, with a Pharisaical Superciliosity, would always 
rebuke the.. Sectaries as Publicans and sinners. 

Supercilious (s'Kpajsirihs), a. [ad. late L. 
sztperciliosusy f. supercilium : see SuPERCiLlUMand 
-ous. Cf, F. sourcilleitxI\ 

L Haughtily contemptuous in character or de- 
meanour; having or marked by an air of con- 
temptuous superiority or disdain. 

a 2529 [implied in Superciliously]. 26x4 Purchas Pil- 
grimage II, viii. (cd. 2) 137 There was small reckoning had of 
the Galilseans by their supercilious and superstitious brethren 
of ludma. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) zg htt me 
advise our Men to. .not contemne them from their indefcn- 
sive nakednesse, or by a supercilious conceit of their owne 
weapons and field practises. 1771 Smollett Humphry Cl. 
26 June, His mother eyed me in silence with a supercilious 
air. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 38 The supercilious 
landlord, who, with an air of disdain, keeps his tenants at a 
distance, 2845 Disraeli Sybil v. vt, Sybil bad made the en- 
quiry and received only a supercilious stare from the shop- 
man. 1876 (Jeo. Eliot Dan. Der. i. ii, Smiling at her ironi- 
cally, and taking the air of a supercilious mentor. 

1 2. ‘ Dictatorial, arbitrary, despotic, overbearing’ 
(J.), exacting or severe in judgement, censorious. 

2598 B. JoNSoN Rv. Man in Hum. Dcd. to Camden, There 
are, no doubt, a supercilioos race in the world who will 
esteeme all office, done you In this kind, an injuric. 26x6 
Chapman tr. Homer's Ji^hs., Conch Perses 27 To sec our 
supercilious wizerds frownc. 1625^ B. Jonson Staple of H, 
IV. i, Pit. 1 ha* mark'd him all this mcale, he has done no- 
thing But mocke, with scuruy faces, all wee said. Altn, A 
supercilious Rogue ! 2644 hfiLTON Divorce 'io Pari. Eng. 
A 3 b, In the Gospel we shall read a supercilious crew of 
masters, whose holinesse..wastosctstraiter limits to obedi- 
ence, then God had set. 2725 De Foe Voy, round iVcrld[iZ^o) 
96 This, -was neither more nor less than iradingand barter- 
ing, though from supercilious punctilio, wc had in a manner 
been denied iL 27^ Johnson Idler No, 12^2 Hopeless as 
the claim of vulgar characters may appear to the supercilious 
and severe. 2791 Boswell an. 2745. Hispamphlct 

. .was fortunate enough to obtain the approbation even of 
the supercilious Warburton himself. 

1 3. a. Pertaining to the eyebrows. Obs. rare~°. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.f .FN/^mY/Vwr.. pertaining to the 

eyebrowes. 2658 Phillips, Supercilious, ..hzisxnz great 
eyebrows- 

f b. Zool, In names of various animals distin- 
guished by a conspicuous stripe, process, etc. over 
the eye : rendering L.///^ 4 mV/Vj//x or superciliaris 
of the systematic name. Obs, 

2782 Latham Gen, Synopsis Birds I. ii. 643 Alcedo super- 
ciV/Vxa.. Supercilious fC[tngfisher]...From the bill, over the 
eyes, passes a na^ow orange stripe. Ibid. 673 Merabs super- 
c/AVxnx. .S upercilious DJee-eaterj. 2802 Shaw Gen, Zool. 

I II. 1. 22oSupercilious Lizard. LacertaSupercitiosa. . . This 
Lizard., having. .the appearance of a pair of sharp-pointed, 
hom-like processes above and beyond each eye, Ibid- 

IV, L 169 Supercilious Blenny. Blennius Supercitiosus,, 
immediatelyovereach eye is situated a small palmaied crest 
or appendage. 2824 Stepheks Shaw's Gen. Zool, XI I. i. 
266 Supercilious Jacana(/'arrrt2///^mA>2a)., Dark shining 
green Jacana, with white superciliary lines. 

Superci'liously, adv. [C Supercilious + 
-ly 2 j In a supercilious manner; with haughty 
contempt; disdainfully; i* dictatorially, dogmati- 
cally, censoriously. 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc. Wks. 1843 1. 208 Whan they baue 
ones supcrciliusly caught A lytcll ragge of rcthorike. 1609 
B. Jonson Sih if^om.v, iii. Set yourfaces, and looke super- 
ciliously, while I present you. 2627 Don.se Serm., Rev. iv. 8 
(1640) 434 Some binde ihcmscivcs exactly, rigidly, super- 
ciliously, yea supersiitiously lo the number of foure, 2647 
Clarendon Hist.Reb. iL§43The Earl, .who was a punctual 
man in point of Honour, received this Address superciliously 
enough. 2697 Bentley Pkah (1699) 198 He talks most 
superciliously, and with the greatest assurance. 2709 Swift 
Vindic. Bickerstaf VIk&. 1755 11. i. 269 If men of publick 
spirit must be superciliously treated for their ingenious 
attempts, bow will true useful knowledge be ever advanced? 
1799 Han. More Fern, Educ. (ed. 4) Introd. p. xviii, Let it 
not be suspected . . that she superciliously erects herself into 
the impeccable censor of her sex and of the world. 2862 
Lvtton Str, Story i. The proprietors (of the shops] were 
decorously pompous, — the shopmen superciliou'ily polite. 
2^5 Miss Braddon Only a Clod xl, Harcourt smiled super- 
ciliously. 

Supercrlionsness. [C as prec. + -ness.] 
The qnality or character of being supercilioos; 
haughty contemptuousness. 

<2x656 Hales Rom.xiv. / inGolden Rem. (1673)29 
It falls out oftentimes, that mcnoflend. .as much by familiar- 
ity, as by superciliousness and contempt. 2697 Coluer Ess, 
Mor. Subf I. (1703) 232 To surrender these privileges up to 
the superciliousness of every assuming or ignorant pre- 
tender. 2752 Johnson No. 87^9 Hehasinflamed 

the opposition. .by arrogance and superciliousness. i8st 
Gallenga Italy iv, 239 Excessive spruceness, ermine-like 
cxclusivene^ and fastidiousness,, .but nothing like morgue 
and supcrcilloasness. 1882 W. R. Smith < 9 , T. in fe^oish 
Clu x\. 326 The superciliousness, wth which tradilionalbts 
declare the labours of the critics to be visionary. 

11 Supercilium (sfup^isvVwm). Pl. -ia (ia), 
[L., = eyebrow; ridge, summit; haughtiness, etc.] 

1 . The eyebrow. Obs- exa Anat. 

2672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 200, I marked how your 
answerer looked when he spoke of ibe day of judgment. 
Very gravely, .and yet witboat any depressing or exalting 
his supcrciliums. 

b. Zool- A superciliary streak or marking. 


f 2B17 Stephens Shaw's^ Gen. Zool. X. i, 34 Cbesnut red 
Manakin.. supercilia whitish above, margined with black. 

2 . Arch, t a. A narrow fillet above the cyma- 
tium of a cornice. Obs, b. A fillet above and 
below the scotia of an Attic base. c. The lintel 
or transverse part of a door-case. 

2563 Shute Archil. E iij b, Gcue .2. [partes] vnlo Cyma. 
tiuin,..theseuenth parte is lefte for Supercilium or Regula, 
2664 Evelyn Acc. Archit. in Freart's Archit. etc. 138 
Corona is by some cal'd Supercilium, but rather I conceive 
Stillicidium the Drip. 2728 Chambers Cyeh, Supercilium, 
in the ancient Architecture, the uppermost Member of the 
Cornice; call’d bylhc Moderns, Corona, Crown, or Larmier. 
Ibid. S.V., Supercilium, is also used for a square Member 
under the^ upper Tore in some Pedestals. Some Authors 
confound it with the Tore itself. 1828-9 J. Narrien Arch. 
in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) V, 290 The lintel, or supercilium, 
corresponds with the architrave; above the supercilium is 
a kind of frlze, which he calls hyperthyntm, and, over this, 
a corona, or cornice. Ibid., The supercilium extends, right 
and left, beyond the exterior of the antepagmenta. 2850 
Leitch tr, C. O. Alilller's Aftc. Art. § s8r (ed. 2) 311 The 
supercilium is similar to the architrave, and the hyper, 
tl^um to the cornice. 

o. Anal, The lip or margin of a bony cavity, 
esp. of the acetabulum. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Supercilium, ..iht. lip or side 
of a Cavity or hollow Part at the end of a Bone, particu- 
larly a Cartilage or Gristle of the Coxendix or Hip-bone. 
*733 Douglas tr, IVinslow's Anat, (1756) I. 72 Besides 
what has been said of the Acetabulum in general, there are 
..the Edge called the Supercilium, the Cartilaginous Cavity 
[etc.]. 2772 Encycl. Brit. I. 204/2 A little above the super- 
cilium ot the cotyloid cavity or acetabulum. 

1 4 . Superciliousness, haughtiness, Obs. rare~'\ 
2733 T. Steward Ordin. Charge, Your general Behaviour 
should. .no way discourage a becoming.. Familiarity with 
you, by a lofty Supercilium, or a forbidding Austerity. 

Snperdo'xoisant. Mus. [Super- 5 b.] The 
note next above the dominant ; the sixth of the 
scale: more usually called Submediant. Also altr/b. 
applied to a chord having this note for its root. 

c 1833 J. Gwilt Music in Encycl. Pietrop. (1845) V. 777/1 
Superdominant, the sixth of the key in the descending scale. 
28^ Stainer Composition § 26 The third degree of the minor 
scale can be pan of the tonic, mediant, or super-dominant 
chords. 1B89 E. Prout Harmony i. § 13 Some writers .. call 
[the sixth note of the scale] the ‘Superdominant’. 

t Superdu’Ce, Obs. rare, [ad. late L. 
dticere, f. super- Super- 2-¥diic^re to lead.] irans. 
To superinduce. 

1477 Norton Ord, Aleh. v. in Ashm. (1652) 64 Twinckling 
and glittering as in Magnetia is^ Light is cause thereof with- 
in matter of Cleemes; Which b supcrduccd upon vzaterly 
vapour, Beforetyme incenced with Heate. 

So Supordtt'et v. rare~'^ [f. L. superduct-, pa. 
ppl. stem of superdtieSre : see above]. 

2902 Dorland Med. Diet., Superduct, to carry up or 
elevate. 

Supereffluence : see Super- io. 
Su-pereleva’tion. [Super- 6 b, 15.] 

+ 1 . Elevation to a higher rank. Obs. rare~‘^. 

2654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 166 If the Prince intend a 
super-elevation to any of his subjects. 

2 . The (amount of) elevation of the outer above 
the inner rail at a curve on a railway, or of one 
side of a road above another. 

18^ G. Findlay Eng, Railway 54 To balance the centri- 
fugal force of a train running round a curve, it is necessary 
for the outer rail on a curve to be raised somewhat above 
the inner rail, and the smaller the radius, and the higher the 
speed of the trains, the greater must be thesuper-elcvation. 
2896 IVestm. Gaz. 9 Oct. 5/2 The accident was aided . . by. . 
the superelevation of the left hand rail being only 2i inches 
instead of 3L and therefore suitable for a speed of sixteen 
miles an hour only. 1906 Daily Chron. 3 Aug. 5/6 The arch 
of the road is of too large a character, and the supereleva- 
tion is on the wrong side of the road. 

3 . Additional elevation. 

2900 /9th Cent, Apr. 642 In one well alone.. no less than 
8 feet of superelevation., were traversed before the alluvial 
deposit was reached. 

Sup6r6'llli2i62icef sb. [ad. late L. super- 
eminentia, f. superhninent- : see below and -enoe. 
Cf. obs. F. supereminence, F. sureminence^ The 
quality or fact of being snpereminent ; supreme or 
special eminence; rarefy xs\ physical sense, supreme 
height or loftiness. 

26x6 Bullokar Eng. Expos., SijPereminence, authoritle, 
or 'dignitie ‘aboue others. 2626 T. HfAWKiNsj CiuNJii/xV 
Holy Crt. 99 The same ought to be in God, as in theyr 
source, with a radiant lustre ofsuperemincncc. Milton 

Reform, ii. 80 In supereminence of beatifick Vision. 2665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 3 Yhe Hill called Garachiga 
[in Teneriffc].. outbraves. . all the Earth for supereminence. 
2^2 Baxter Nat. Ch. xiii. 55 Magistrates represent him 
\sc. God] in his Super-cminence and Ruling Power, 28x3 
Shelley Q. Mob viii. 21X-J2 Note, The supereminence of 
man is like Satan’s, a supereminence of pain. 28x9 Scott 
Leg. Montrose xv\, Montrose., had expected from that party 
the supereminence of council and command. 2850 Mrs. 
Jasieson Leg. Monasi. Ord. (2863) 123 The question of his 
supereminence as a painter. 

Hence f Supereminence v, trans,, to place in a 
position of supereminence. 

2647 M. Hudson Dxv. Right Govt, title-p., The Pbansyed 
Siate-Prindples Supcreminencing salutem popnli above the 
Kings Honour, 

Supere*2iii3ieZLCy. Nownzr^ or Obs. [Formed 
as prec. : see -ency,] = prec. 
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SUPEBEMUTEWT. 

In quot. 1S66-7 possessive as a fictitious titleof rank. 

iiPS;7 T. Rogers 59 ylr/. xxxvi. (1625) 197 The degrees 
of Jicclesiastjcall supereminencie. 1631 Gouge CcSs A rrcr.vs 
ni. § 62.301 Records, .which by an excellency and super- 
cminen^* [cf. Eminence 8 c] are called Scriptures. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert TV/rt'. (ed. 2) 191 The supcrcminency of 
thehill.^ « x68aSiR T. Browne 'y>nc/ji.<i684)3i Akindof 
Sceptre m their hands, denoting their supfcreminencies. ' 1691 
^ORRis Disc, 223 The v^tpoxh or supcremineno’ of 

the Divine Nature. *7*6 Ayuffe Parcrgon 95 The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as he is Primate over all England., 
has a Su^-eminencj’. . over the Archbishop of York. x866^ 
Citr, ^lytJisMid, A^cs, Prcster yokn (xSg/,) 
•45 palace in which our Supereminency [xc. Prester John] 

resides. 

Supereminent (sir/parcminent), a, [ad. L, 
stipcreviinent-f -em, pres. pple. of superemindre to 
rise above, f. supers Super* 2 +em{uere : see Emi- 
nent and cf. Super- 9 a. Cf. obs. F. sttperemitmti^ 
F, sitr^mitunt.‘\ 

1. Lofty above the rest; supremely or specially 
high. Now rare, 

*55S Eden Decades 1. vi. (Arb.) 90 Paria is the Region 
w^ich pos^seth the supereminente or hyghest parte there- 
of, 1615 G. Sandvs Trav, 221 The uttermost promontory 
that stretcheth to the West, with the supereminent moun- 
tame, now called Capo Saint Pisano. 1635 HE^’wooD /fiVr- 
archy 4 The lofty Hils, and super-eminent Mountains. 2653 
A. Wilson Jos, I Proeme 2 When they fxc. Princes] shall 
so much del^e that sublime and supereminent Region they 
are placed in. 2892 Ld. Lytton King Peppy xi. 348 A 
single supereminent tower. 

2. Exalted above others in rank or dignity ; 
supremely exalted. 

*5^3 [ W. Ceol] Exee. yustice in Eng. C iii b, Be^a subiect 
..to the King, as to him that is supereminent [2 Pet. ii. 23]. 
1588 J. Harvey Disc, Probl. 43 What other nation. .may 
presume to.._aduance it selfe unto any such surmounting, 
and supereminent honor? a x6oo Hooker Ecct, Pel. vitr, 
viii. § I Touching the king’s supereminent authority in com* 
manding. 2640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. iii. g6 Most manifest it 
is, that the Apostles of Christ had a supereminent power in 
Gods ChurclL 2651 C. Cartwright Cert, Relig. 11, 65 The 
Mwquesse saith, that anciently the Church had one Super- 
eminent (by Divine Law) which was the Pope. 1700 Burke 
Rev, France 63^ Were they then to be awed by ine super- 
eminent authority and awful dignity of a handful of country 
cloi^s! ^ 2862 Pearson £ar^.5- Mid. Ages Eng. m A king 
of Kentjs therefore the first supereminent king of England, 
and he is succeeded by the kings of Northumbria. 

fb. Superior/^. Obs. rarr"^. 
s6S7 J* Watts Seribef Pharisee^ etc. I. 47 They are in- 
finitely ..supereminent to these, as God is above man. 

8. Distinguished above others in character or 
attainment ; conspicuous for some quality. 

2SM Nashe LerJen Siuffe Bab, This superimmente prin- 
cipalf Metropolis of the redde Fish. 2607 Walkincton 
OpOe Class 60 And but for this (proneness to vener^’J they 
^vere supereminent aboue all men. t6xz Speed Theat. C(. 
Brit, xhit (1614) 85/t Kendal., for the.. practise cf making 
cloath so excels the rest, that in regard thereof it carryeth a 
supereminent name above them. 2652 Howell Venice 203 
Som were supereminent for holines, and high virtues. 2875 
Helps Sec. Press, x, 142 With these three super-eminent 
hosts or hostesses, everything was prepared for me that 1 
could possibly want. 

4, Of qualities, conditions, etc. : Specially or 
supremely remarkable in degree; signal or note- 
worthy above that of others. 

2582 Allen Aielogie 90b, The hlghdlgnitie of Priesthod. , 
Is. .commendea. .for the high supereminent power of doing 
the vnblouddy sacrifice vpon the altar. 1592 jNASHE^'/ra/x^tf 
Nexves (X593) ^5 Thy supereminent gifts. 1652 Fuller's 
Abel Rediv.f Bradford i8x The noblest, and most super- 
eminent of all other Sciences. x66S H. More Div, Dial, v. 
xxviiu (1713) 493 The anointing of our Head and true High- 
priest the Lord Jesus, .in a supereminent manner. 2787 
Polwhele Engl. Orator iir. 376 The Career Of Talents 
supereminent and vast. 2835 Poe Adv. Hans Pfall \yks, 
1S64 I. 4 A fantastic bow-knot of super-eminent dimensions. 
2893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 320 The Sun would begin to 
be shorn of those supereminent splendours which at present 
distinguish it. ^ 

Supereminently, [f. prec. + -LT-.] In 
a supereminent manner or degree; eminently above 
others; supremely. 

16x7 Lady Enclefield Let. in Slingshy's Diary, etc. 
(1S36) 297 Christ as man reccaved ibis power supereminently j 
of God. 2625 Gill Sacr. Philos, x. s Other attributes we 
give unto G^, which siguifie perfections supcrOTinently. 
2660 R. Burney Kcpii<rn>v AwpoH(i66x) 75 A Prince b ex- 
alted by (5od supereminently next to himself. 2722 R. Keith 
tr. T. d Kempis, Vail. Lillies xxvi. 78 lliat. .God may be 
..by thee beloved, blessed, praised, and supereminently ex- 
alted to all Eternity. 2825 Scott Talisnz. x, From that 
commanding height the banner of England superemi- 
nently dbplayed. 2893 Symosds Michelangelo I. v. co5 A 
st^’le so supereminently noble and so astoundingly original 
as Michelangelo’s. ^ , 

Supererogant (s’;7p3reT^g^t),xz. rare^ [ad. 

late super erogans, pple. oisitpererogdre 

to SoPEREROGATE.] = SUPEREROGATOP-T. ^ Hence 
STipereTogantly adv., more than is required. 

*737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible vl iu (i749> H- 840/2 Then 
was mb Commission, .far from being neealess, or superer(> 
gant- 2892 ^ixr ^Iay 51 Theyendeawured to graft 

on to the natural goodness of man supercrogant virtues. 1897 
W, Watson Poems, 7V» S. IV. in the Forest 4 Is oar London 
..so Supcr-crogantly fair That yourself it w’dl can spare? 
f Supere-roganting, a. Obs. rar£-\ [Formed 
as prec. -k-lNG-.J Snpererogaling. 

2550 Bale ApoL 22 Ricardus de Media villa saylb, that it 
(jc, a vow] b a promyse of a supererroganlinge purpose. 

f Supere-rogate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. sttper- 


SUPEEESSENCE. 


erogStus, pa. pple. of mpererogare see next.] 
Supererogatory, superfluous. 

1^,0^ Bystander 44 This.. is surely a supciarogate [sic] 
ambition. Jiid. ^35 [The lVorld\ in a mighlj' supererogate 
aay, extols Mr. Sheridan. 

Superero^te (sij/pareTugeit), v. Also 7 
-errogate. [f. L. supererogdt-, pa. ppl. stem of 
supererogare, f. super- Super- \%-^-ercgare to pay 
out (see Ebooate si.). Cf. obs. F. supereroguer, 
obs. It. soprarogare, superarogare.l 
+ 1. trans. To p.ay over and above ; to spend in 
addition. Also absol. Obs. rare. 

2582 N. T*. (Rhem.) Luke x. 33 He tooke forth two pence, 
and gave to the host, and said. Have care of him: and w^t- 
soever thou sbalt supererogate (Vulg. sifpererogaverisl I at 
my returne wil repay thee. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage 11. 
viiL 2x8 Besides that which the Law tniojmed (which is lUst 
debt) they supererogated, and of their ovme free accord dis- 
bursed vpoQ the Temple and Saoifices. 

+b. To grant or bestow in addition. OBs. rare^"^. 

1&44 Bp. 1 >Ikxwtx.\. Prerog. Ckr. Kings 288 The Lord, .in 
his bounty supererogated what was fit for hb more magnifi- 
cence, 

2. intr. To do more than is commanded or re- 
quired ; spec, to perform a work or works of 
Supererogation. \Obs. 

x£93 l^PAS.Moih'cscone.RomtskFaithix^g^Tli'T^Ecz.MS^ 
that pardons are of force, b the vnhy of the raysticall bodie, 
in which many haue supererogated in the woorkes of pen- 
ance, to the measure of their owne demerites. x62i Burton 
Anat. Mel. in. tv. l i. 714 We cannot, .haue any perfection 
in ihb life, much lesse supererogate. 2652 Baxter Inf. 
Bapt, 303 Can that be obedience which hath no command 
for it? Is not this to supererogate? and to righteous 
over much? x66t GulSvill Van. Dognt. 164 Aristotle acted 
hb own instructions; and hb obsequious Sectators have 
super-erogated in observance. 2699 hvusETjg Art. xiv. 135 
Unless it can be supposed that by obeying those Counsels a 
Man can compensate with Almighty God for his Sins, there 
is no ground to think that he can supererogate. X727 J. 
Richardson Gt. Folly Pilgr. Iret, 81 If it should be granted 
t^t some have supererogated, that b brought God into 
Debt to them. 

f b. Const, with the person in whose service 
the works are performed. OBs. 

2608 Bp. Hall Pharis. ^ Chr. (2609) B vij, Gods Law was 
too strait for their holinesse: It was nothing, vnlesse they 
did more then content God, eame him (for these were Popish 
lewes) and supererogate of him. 26x8 — ConiempL, O. T. 
xm. yonaihans Love, That good Oxptaine little imagining, 
that himselfe w-as the Philistim, whom Saul maligned, super- 
erogates of hb Master, and brings two hundred for one. 
a 2^3 J. Srute yudgem. Jjr Mercy (1645) 2x7 But have we 
brought forth fruit? Oh, some fruits we supererogate with 
God in. 2644 Maxwell Ptyrog. Chr. Kings 268 They 
may superere^te with thdr Prince, by doing many Acts of 
bounty, favour and Grace. 

t c, trans. To do (something) beyond what is 
required ; to perform as a work of supererogation. 
Obs. rare. 

2622 Mouktacu Diairibx 379 They teach.. that Tithing 
irav Aaxapo*’, w'ss not commanded, hut supererogated to the 
Law, 2624 — Ga^ xoo Workes supererogated by them, 
when they doe more than God requiretb. 

t d. intr. To make up by excess of merit for 
the failing of another. Obs, 

262$ Jackson Creed v, xxxil. § 4 Both of them presumed 
their zealous costs upon Saints monuments, should. .super- 
erogate for their predecessors sins. 2649 Milton Eikon. , 
xxiv. xpslhe fervendeofone man in prayer cannot superero- I 
gate for the coldness of another. j 

f e. trans. To deserve and more than deserve. I 
Obs, rare, 

2639 Fuller Holy IVarv. xvL (1647) 257 Having super- 
errogated the gallows. .by their several misdemeanours. 
Hence SnperOTOgatmg vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

2603 Super-supererogating (sec Super- pbj 2627 W. 
Scu^ter Expos, 2 Thess. (1629) 3 That cucr thought of 
supererogating should enter the heart of man. a 1643 Ld. 
Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 15S It might be but an 
actof a little supererogating charity, if you would sometimes 
prove your assertions, even when by strict law you were not 
bound to it. 1673 HicxERisciLLCrr^. 43 If their 
merits were never so. .supererogating. 2674 Burnet Sttbr 
jecticn (1675) s Not content with the striaest rigors of 
Justice, our Saviour hath alsoobliged us to the supercrogat- 
ings (if I may so speak) of Charily. 1683 E, Hooker Pref. 
perdage’s Mystic Div, 67 Nor any supererogating perfec- 
tions, orralherprassumptuous.. enthusiasms.^ 2692 Patrick 
Anszv. TcntcJisione 122 \S'hat doth thb Dbeourse prove? 
But that they shall have a greater reward themselves? but 
there b not a syllable of their supererogating for others. 

Supererogation (s'Kipwer^g^i-Jan). Also 6 
superogacyon, -ation, 6—8 supererrogatiou- 
(ad. late L. supererogatip, n. of action f. super- 
Irogare : see prec. Cf. obs, F. supererogation 
(mod.F. surerogatioti). It. supererogazione (in 
Florio, soprarogaiione, superarogatione), etc.] The 
action (or an act) of ‘ supererogating’ (Sopeeeeo- 
G ATE V. 2 ) ; chiefly in phr. -Jtorktp of supererogation. 

1. a. R. C. Tkcol. The performance of good 
•worts beyond what God commands or requires, 
which are held to constitute a store of merit which 
the Church may dispense to others to mate up for 
their deficiencies. 

ISIS nigr. Per/, ov. dc W. IS3I) sS b, ff - oii'b’ 'vheie 
thou ougbtest so to do of doty, but also of deuoale perfec- 
ci'on superogacTon [sic: cf. OF.t»/erregacion).^ *533 ^ 
iic/es agreed 071 by Btshoppes /JJ^ xm, Voluntane woorkes 
b«ides,ouer,and aboue Goddes commaandementes, wfcichc 


thei cal woorkes of Supererogation, cannot be taught with- 
out arroganpe, and iniquitie. 2583 UABiucron Conunandtn. 
(1590) 68, I haue no merites or good workes to come before 
ibeewnh-all, much lesse am I able to doo workes of super- 
j crog:Uion. 26x2 T. Tayi^or Comm. Titus t. 4. {1619) 57 AH 
that Popish doctrine concerning workes of preparation and 
disposition before grace; and of merit and supererogation 
after. x64S Milton Tetrach. \. Wks. X85X IV. 252 The fear 

is, lea.^t this not beingacommand, would provean evangelic 

wunsel, and so make way for supererogations, 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah 415 Some wnll say, thb was but a ceremonious super- 
erogatmn of ilaccabeus, in making such an ordinance. 1874 
H. R. Reynolds fokn Bapt. v. § 2. 317 'fhe Roman Catholic 
^mmentators have generally recognized in the Baptbm of 
Christ by John a part of His work of supererogation. 

attrib, X738 Oxf. Methodists 8 They observe strictly the 
F asts of the Church ; and thb has given occasion to such as 
do not approve of them, abusively to call them supereroga- 
tion men. 


b. iransf. and gen. Performance of more than 
duty or circnmstances require ; doing more than is 
needed. 


*59* Strange Neives A 4 b, The strong fayth you 

haue conceiu’d, that 1 would do workes of supererrogation 
the Doctor. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 
iL 1, Then thou hast not altered thy name, with thy db- 
gube? — O, no, that had beene supererogation. 16x2 Wood- 
all MateyiVs. (1653) 40S Let not the j-ounger 

Artist presume, in a work of supererogation .. to be too 
busie. X643 Drumm. of Hawth. Decl. agst. Gross Petition 
Wks. (x7n) 210 Such is the Supererogation of some of 
; the Petitioners, above what His Majesty requires. 17x0 
: Steele Taller No. 54 P 6 An Act of so great Supereroga- 
tion, as singing without a Voice. 2756 H. Walpole Let. 
to Conway 24 Jan., I ss-as prepared to be very grateful if 
you had done just what I desired; but 1 declare I have no 
thanks ready for a work of supererogation. 1796 Msie. 
D’Arblay Camilla ix. viii, Reason might have sae>4*n thb 
a tie of supererogation- 2870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xlii. 3 It was a supererogation of malice to pump more tears 
from a heart which already overflowed. 2876 Bartholow 
Mat, Med. (1879) 240 It may appear to be a work of super- 
erogation to^ notice the popular fallacy that quinia.. remains 
combined wth the textures of the body. 

1 2. See qnots. and cf. Supererogate i. Obs. 
rarr^. 


1604 R. Cawdrev Table Aiph., Supercrogat ion, gluing 
more then b required. x6i6 Hullokar Expos., Supereroga^ 
tion, laying out of more then one hath receiued, 

Supererogative (si;7:p3n*q7*gativ), a. rare. 
[f. late L. supercrogat- (see Supererogate) •+ -xve.] 
* SOPEREROGATORT. 

*599 Sasdys Eurepx Spec. xUL (1605) P j, Their spirituall 
treasure of snpcrlerjogative [ed. 1629 Su^exogaiorie] 
workes. i6xx A. Stafford Nioie n. 6x A fellow.. who can 
iustlie brag of nothing of hb owne, but lines vpon tbe super- 
erogatioe deedes of bis Ancestours. 2642 'hUi.'xoHAnimadv. 
ii. 25 O new and never-heard of Supererogative heighth of 
wisdome and charity in our Liturgle ! 

SupereTOgator. rare. [f. Supererogate v. 
+ -OB.] One who performs works of supererogation. 

2679 Let. Vinti. Ref Ck. 9 These horrid Snpererogators 
do seem.. to out-act the most Holy Law -giver. 2826 Westm. 
Rev. Jan. 34 Man b not here a mere supererogator, an un- 
bidden counsellor. 


hpor- 

[ad. 


Supererogatory (sfH:p3rxfp*gat6ri, s*»:p 
e’rdgaiori), a, (j^.) Also j -errogatory. [; 
scholastic L. stepererogatorius, f. supercrogat- ; see 
Supererogate and *ory 2 , Cf. Sp. supererogaiorio 
and F, surlrogatoirell Characterized by, or iia\’ing 
the nature of, supererogation ; going beyond what 
is commanded or reqnired ; loosely, snper/loous. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 28 Were hb penne as 
supererogatory a woorkeman a.s hb barte. 2629 [see Super- 
EROCATivE, quot. 1599]. zfijo HowELL Dodona's Gr, (1645) 
xosThe supererogatory services, and too great benefits from 
subjects to kings are of dangerous omsequence. <**653 
Gouge Comm. Heb. iv. 16 (1655) 468 The folly of those that 
trust to the supererrogatory works of others, as if any man 
were able to do more than he is bound to do. 27Z0WELTON 
Sxtffer. Son of God ll.xv.406 Too much taken with Super- 
erogatory FasLs.. rather than those which are commanded. 
2740 Richardson Pamela^x^zeit 1.205 TTiat you could take 
the faults of others upon yourself; and, by a supposed super- 
erogatory merit, think your interposition sufficient to atone 
for the faults of others. 2820 Swex.\,tx P remeth. Pref., 
Nothing can ^ equally well expressed in prose that b not 
tedious and supererogatory In verse. 2E60 Motley Netherl. 
xix. (i863) 11. 484 It had now become supererogatory to ask 
for Alexander's word of honour. x886 Punch 16 Jan. 2S/2 
Sending.. spare books. .and supererogatory newspapers to 
our Hospitals. 

b. sb. A supererogatory act; a work of super- 
erogation. tionce-use. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) Vni.347"'^yf^y ' 
proceed in my supererogatories? g-Lei. to iirs. 

Belfour 9 Jan,, No sapererogatorfes do! allow of in mar- 
riage. , 

Hence +STirpererogato*rian Obs. nence<vd., one 
who believes in supererogation ; 8^ 

torily adv., in a supererogato-^ manner, l>cyoDQ 
the requirements of the case, snpcrnuoi^ly- 
2753 Richardson Grandison (x754) Satrr 

relSPous. ind„d. 

crogatonans all of them (l win - p .. \Trnthtv 

US ttiat time tiies • u . .t— . r . . — ^ — . — . ^ 

accompanied by dostrecuon. .1 

t Snpere-ssence. Obs. rare- . [Surra- p.] 
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SUPEBPICE, 


SUPEBESSENTIAL. 

That which is above, or transcends, essence or 
being. 

<2x706 Evelyn Hisi. Relig. (1850) 1. 176 All essence and 
super-essence . , was always what He is> and always shall be. 
Su^peresse’utiaily O,- [ad, late L. supcresseti- 
tialis (cf. Gr, uTTf/JOiSfriO?), f. super* Sdpeb- 4 a + 
essentia Essence : see -al. Cf. obs. F. snperessen- 
tieLI That is above essence or being; transcending 
all that exists ; = Supebsubstantl^l 2. 

1587 Golding De Momay iii. (1592) 28 God. .is. .the 
superessential Being, (that is to say, a Beeing which farrc 
surmountelh, passeth, and excelleth all Bceings), 1614 Pur- 
CHAS Pilgrimage i. ii. (cd. 2) 9 That >Ticreat^ superessen- 
tiall light, the eternal! Trinitie, commanded this light to be. 
1683 Tryon I Pay to Health 145 This Internal Super-essential 
Water sustaineth every Beeing, and is the Radix and Life 
of the outward Water. 1789 T, Taylor Prochis II. 386 If 
the first deity is super.essential, but ever>' god, so far as a 
god is of the first series, hence everj' god will be super, 
essential. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1. 96 No man 
could make an actual God of that super-essential ultimatum. 
X902 Fairbairn Philos, Chr. Rclig, i. iii. 102 God is super- 
essential, and can be expressed in no category. 

Hence Su^eresse’jitially adv.^ in a manner or 
mode that transcends all being. 

1789 T. Taylor Proclus II. 387 All things are contained 
in the gods, uniformly, and super-essentially. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (18^) I. vi. v. 194 Dionysius writeth how 
God doth., superessentially surpass all images, modes, forms, 
or names that can be applied to Him. 

Su=perexa'lt, v, [ad. late L. mptrexaltare : 
see Super- 9 b and Exalt v.] 

1 . trails. To exalt or raise to a higher, or to the 
highest, position or rank ; to exalt supremely. 

1625 Gill Soar, Philos, ii. 183 The first order of separate 
or created beings, is that of the fountalne, which by the 
meanes of vision is superexalted above all the rest. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. Ad Sect, ii, 21 The holy jiaid.. 
was superexalted by an honour greater than the world yet 
ever saw. a 1677 Barrow Sentt. Mark xvi. ig Wks. 1686 
II. 434 God.. having super-exalted, him, and bestowed on 
him a name above all names. 

2 . To extol or magnify exceedingly, rare. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Dan. lu. 57 Al workes of our Lord 
blesse ye our Lord, prayse and supercxalt him for cuer. 
1864 Sir C F. L. Wraxall Historic Dye-\Vays 1. iii. 47 
We may. .say, that had it not been for Frederick William 1., 
there would hardly have been a Frederick the GrcaL Still, 
this must not cause us tosuper-exalt him. 

Hence Stiperera.Tted^/. a. 

1654 Jer. Ta^xor Real Pres. 239 So high and separate, 
superexalted secret, as is that of the holy Trinity. 

Superexalta-tion. [Super- io ; cf. prec.] 
Exaltation to a higher or the highest degree; 
supreme or excessive exaltation. 

1624 D, Cawdrey Hufuilitie 40 God will haue his will 
done, onely with reason : The proud man will haue his 
against all reason ; There's his superexaltaiion of him, abouc 
all that is called God. ^ 1627 Donsb Serm, pLxod. iv. ty 
(1640) 42 llie over-bending, and super-exaltation of zeale. 
a i66x Holyday (J.), In a superexaltation of courage, they 
seem as greedy of death as of Wctoty. 1880 Athenxum 
25 SejJL 395/x The superexaltation of St, Peter in face of 
the historical evidence which remains as to St. Paul's influ- 
ence at Rome. 1887 T. Hutchison Lect. Phitippians x. 
103 God highly exalted Him. This super-exaltation, then, 
is described as of God's favour. 

Sn-'perescce'l, v, [ad.L. *superexceUere (cf, 
obs. F. siiperexccller) : see Sbpeb- 9 b and Excel, 
and cf. SupebexcelLENt.] trans. and intr. To 
excel highly or supremely. Hence Su^perexceT- 
ling (also 6 Sc. -and) ppl. a., superexcellent. 

CX450 Miroiir Satuacioun (Roxb.) 39 Marie superexcellis 
of all seints the state, 1530 Lyndesav Test. Papyngo 43S 
lames the secunde, Roye of gret renoun, Beand in his super- 
excelland glore. JS5* — Monarcko 5019 Superexcclland 
Sapience. 16x3 T. Millks tr, Mexia's Treas. Anc. ^ Mod. 
T. 1^1 The 'Trees [in Paradise] may sigmfie..the liues of 
the Saints, their super-excelling fruitcs [etak 1658 R. Franck 
North. Mem. (1821) 129 There's not a rivulet in Scotland 
• .superexcels this Calvin t= Kclrin] for diversion with small 
trouL 1905 IVestm, Gaz. rr Nov. 10/2 Where Barbara 
excels, and super-excels, is in her dogs. 

Snpere'xcelleiice. [f. Superexcellent: see 
-ENCE.] The quality or condition of being super- 
excellent ; superior or supreme excellence. 

1652 T. Benlowes in Benlowes' Theoph. Pref, Verses C x b, 
This Original; Whose charming Empire of her Grace does 
Sense^ Astonish by a super-Excellence. 1683 Pordage 
Mystic Div. 36 The Super-excellence of the Div’ine Being/ 
1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 190 The proud.. if they stHl 
retain a fondness for reflecting on their superexcellence, it 
is like the unnatural thirst of a drunkard. 1885 R, L. & F. 
Stevenson Dynamiter 170 Considering the depth of his 
demerit and the height of the adored one’s super-cxcellence. 

Supere*xcellency. Now rare. [f. as prec. : 
see -enct.] — prec. Also, something that is super- 
excellent. 

1587 Golding De Mornay iii. (1592) 29 Then is it this first 
simplicitie which is the King ; the Soueraignetie and Super- 
excellencie of all things. x6m J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa in. 
205, I could finde no such superexcellencie in him. 1603 
Breton Dial. Pithe ef Pleasure^ Wks. (Grosart) II. 15/1 
Man . .can effect so rare excellencies in the worlde, and be- 
holde so many superexcellencies in the heauens, as the eye 
of no creature but man is able to lookc after. i66o R, 
Burney KepSicrrov Awpov(i66i) 109 Our Parliaments in Eng- 
land and Scotland have a superexcellencj' above all the 
counceLs of the world. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility L 38 
The supeiexcellency of his nature. 1870 Gillespie Being 
4* Attrib. God IV. iii. (1906) 212 The one great Attribute, or 
Super-Excellency of Holiness. 


Supere'XCellent, a. (s 3 .) [ad. late L. super- 
excellent-, -ens : see Super- 9 a and Excellent.] 
That superexcels ; excellent in a high degree ; very 
or supremely excellent. 

1561 Preston K. Cambyses 948 A banquett_ royally and 
superexcellent. t6zi Burtoh Anat. Mel, ii. iv. ii. L 452 
Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent Tobacco. x66o K. 
Burney KepSioroi* Atapov (i66x) io3 The King, to whose 
super-excellent power and facultie God himself gives wit- 
nesse to. ^la Steele Sped. No. 540 p 6 In Holiness, Tem- 
perance, Chastity, and Justice super-excellenL 1844 H. 
Stephens Farm I. 490 The system of under ox deep* 
draining^ being the deepest method of any, is super-excel- 
lent. 1874 Lisle Carr yud, Gnynne 2. L 20 A very true 
woman and no super-excellent heroine. 

b. sd. A superexcellent person or thing, nonce* 
use. 

1816 Moore Let. io Pauper 24 Sept, Two or three of the 
Irish [songs] equal to any 1 have done;.. but our plan is to 
go on till we can select twelve super-exccllents. 

Hence Supere*zceUently adv. 

2683 E. Hooker Pref. Perdage's Mystic Div. 103^ That. . 
Divinest Mystcrieof IwOve, sclzGod made Flesh : which gave 
(as one superexcellently) the Angels new Anthems, a 26S7 
Cotton AV2u-Kr<zr 38 And then the next in reason shou'd 
Be superexcellently good. IPestm. Gaz. 15 Mar. 8/x 

“The atmosphere of the highly cultured. .home. .is super- 
exccllently achieved. 

t Su=perexcre‘scence. Ohs. rare. 

1 . [SuPEB- IO.] Increase in excess. Sc. 

2409 Reg. Privy Seal Scotl. I. 51/2 To ansuer to the king 
of the superexcrescencc of the profiitis. 2549 D. Monro 
IPesi. /sies m Mac/artane*s Geogr. Collect. (S. H. S.) III. 
(itoS) 301 The superexcrescens of the said ky and sheipe, 

2 . [Super- 3.] An excrescence growing over a 
surface. 

Cf. late L. superexcresclre. 

2676 Wiseman Chtrurg. Treat, iv. v. 321 Afier the Escar 
separated, 1 rubb'd the Tcmaining Superexcrcscence with 
a Vitriol-stone, 

tSu'perexpe'nd,?'. -SV. Obs. Also6 -exspend. 
[Super- 9 b. In med.L. superexpendlire was ap- 
plied to supererogatory fasting.] 

1 . To be superexpesided i to have spent beyond 
one's income or means; to be out of pocket or in 
arrears : often with advb. acc. or phr. expressing 
the amount. 

2473 Aec. Ld. High 7'reas. Scot, I. 75 And sua is the 
Comptarc superexpendit j® j® Ixxix lu iiy s. x d. x^oo-20 
Dunbar Poems xiil 23 Sum super expendit gois to his bed. 
*SS9 Extr, Aberd. Reg, (1844) 1. 325 Quhat be beb .super 
expendit, the same to be allowit to him. 2592 Exch. Rolls 
Scot!. XXI 1. 262 The comptar is supcrexpendlt de claro in 
the sowme of audit thousand ane hundretn fourtene pundis 
sevin schillingis fyve pennvb. 2637 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. Ixxxv. 2x9 We shall be. .so far from being super- 
expended.. that angels cannot layout counts nor sum our 
advanUige and incomes. 1676 Row Conin. Blair’s Auto^ 
biogr. XU. (2848) 453 They were not provided with horses. . 
being superexpended by attending Parliament so long. 2686 
Burnct Trav. i, 24 The Baillfs.. pretend thev are so far 
super-expended, that thc>' discount a great deal of the pub- 
lick revenue, of which they are the receivers, for their re- 
imbursement. 

2 . trans. To spend (time) wastefully. rare. 

2513 Douglas Asneis Direct. 31 Quhir that I haue my 

tj’me supcrexpendlt, Mea culpUy God grant I may amend iL 

t Su:perexpe’nse. Sc. Obs. [Supee- io. Cf. 
prec.] Expenditure above receipts or income; out- 
of-pocket expenses. 

1473 Acc, Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 74 Sum totale of all 
the parcialis of thir expensis befor wirtin, except the super- 
expensls of the last compL 2566 Reg. Privy Coxincil Scot. 
Ser. I, I, 472 For payment of the supcrexpenssis maid be 
thame in thair offices. 2567-8 /^rW, 612 Takin up be the 
Laird of Mynto in his supcrexpenssis. 2607 Extr, Aberd. 

(1848J II. 288 Thomas Fischer and Willcam Speares 
superexpenssts in tbatr negotiatioune. 

t Superexpone, v. Sc. Obs. rare, [f Supeb- 
9 b + Kxpone V. 3.] trans. — SuPEBEXPBND. 

249X Acta^ Dom,Conc. (1839) 230/1 pc qubilk soume he 
superexponit marc pan pe commoun gudis of pc said toune 
extendit to. 

f Superface. Obs. rarc^K ? Misprint for Super- 
FICE, or etymologizing alteration of Sobpace. 

2633 T. Adalis Exp. a Peter n. 4. 524 The superface of 
the earth. 

Superfetally (sbrpoiff'tali), adv. Also -foet-. 
[Formed after Superfetation : see -AL and -LY 2 .] 
By .superfetatioa. 

2910‘i’HO.MPSOK \x. Aristotle’s Hist. Anim.v. ix. Animals 
like the hat%, where the female can become superfoetally 
impregnated. 

t Superfeijant, a. Obs, Also 7 -feet-, [ad. 
L. superfetant*. ~ans, pr. pple, of superfildre to 
SuPEBFETE.] Conceiving by superfetation. So Sn- 
perfe'tate v,, hitr. to conceive by superfetation; 
Superfe'tate a,, over-producAive, superabundant. 

1610 Healey St, Aug, Citie 0/ God (1620) 194 Some crea- 
tures are superfoetant, that is, breeding vpon breed. 1623 
CocKERASi, SuperfxtaiCj after the first young to conceiue 
another. /68x Grew Musxum i. v.i.^i The Female brings 
forth . .twice in one montb.and so is said to Superfoetate. 2845 
R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. liL 55 The refuge for what 
othenvise would be a superfetate population. 

Superfetation (siwipaifa^-Jcn), Also -feet^ 
(7 -feet-), [ad. late or mod.L. stiperfetdticy n. of 
action f. superfetdre to Superfete, Cf, F, super- 
feiationj It. snperfetaziosiOj etc.] 


' 1 . Phys. A second conception occurring after 

(esp. some time after) a prior one and before the 
delivery ; the formation of a second fetus in a uterus 
j already pregnant : occurring normally in some 
1 animals, and believed by some to occur exception- 
I ally in women. 

! 1603 B.ov.xjCAnPlutarcIi s Mor 843 Erasistratusattributeth 

I it [fc, engendering of twins] unto divers conceptions and 
i simerfiEtations, like as in brute beasts. 26x5 Crooke Body 
\ 0/ Man 314 This superfatation is.. a second conception, 
! when a woman already with child, .conceiueth againe. 1661 
I Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min. Isag. b 2 b, The hare is often 
troubled with superfetation. 2754-64 Smellie Midxvtf, II. 
86 What you have writ me seems to favour the notion of 
superfoetatiqn. 2836-9 Todd’s Cycl, Anat. IL 469/1 'The 
quadrupeds in which superfoctation..issaid to occur possess 
a uterus with two horns. 2871 A. Meadows Man. Mid* 
•wifery (ed. 2) 203 Cases of double or bihonicd uteri are 
probably quite as rare as genuine cases ofsuperfcetation. 

b. Bot. In early use, applied to processes sup- 
posed to be analogous to superfetation in animals, 
e.g. tlie growth of a parasite, or an excessive pro- 
duction of ears of corn ; in mod. use, the fertiliza- 
tion of the same ovule by two different kinds of 
pollen. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 556 The Misseltoe.,is a Plant, vtterly 
difl'ering from the Plant, vpon which it groweih. Two 
things therfore may be certainly set downc; First, that 
Super-fcclation must be byAbundanceof Sap, in the Bough 
that putteth it forth ; Secondly, that that Sap must be such, 
as the Tree doth excerne, and cannot assimilate. 2651 in 
Hartlib’s Legacy (1655) 107 Such a super-fcctation of cars 
must necessarily proceed from an improvement by the Root. 
2707 Curios. Husb. fi Card. 2 56 'Tis a sort of Supcrfetalion, 
by which one Grain of Com conceives and brings forth 
several Young, that in the common Course.. ought to be 
bom successively, 2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. We meet with 
something like a Superfetatton in Plants too; there being 
a kind of Lemon found to grow inclosed in the Body ol 
another. 2826 Keith Phys. Bot. IL 368 The other species 
of superfetation in which one seed is supposed to be the 
joint issue of two males. 2885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1895) 
9 The formation of two or more embryos, occurs occasionally 
as a kind of superfoetation in some seeds, 1900 B. D. Jack- 
son Gloss. Bot. Terms, Superfoetation, the fertilization of 
an ovarj' by more than one kind of pollen. 

2 . Jig. Additional production ; the growth or 
accretion of one upon another ; superabundant pro- 
duction or accumulation, 
i6d2 H. L'Estrance Gods Sabbath 23 Consider the Law 
it self, and you shall see the positive accrue to the naturall 
by way of superfcctation, 2675 Plumb Life Hacket in CenU 
Serm. p. v, That one School [sr. Westminster] furnishing two 
entire Colledges of great size in Cambridg and Oxon, be- 
sides whom it does send to other places by way of Super- 
fetation. 2684 Case 0/ Cross in Baptism 6 The Superfoeia- 
tion of Ceremonies.. began to be very burdensom. a 2703 
Bubkitt OnN. 7*. Ded. to Ld. Fitzwalter, Plays and Ro- 
mances, and such-like Corrupting and Effeminating Trash, 
which the Superfcctation of the Stage furnishes the Nation 
with. 2840 De Quincey Mod, Superst, Wks. 1854 HI. 341 
Mark the superfetation of omens—omen supervening upon 
omen, augury engrafted upon augury, 2^2 Stallo Med, 
Physics X14 In this endless superfetation of aetberial media 
upon space and ordinary matter. 

b. In panicularized sense ; An instance of this ; 
an additional product; an accretion, excrescence; 
a superabundant or superfluous addition, 

2642 Chas. I Answ. /gPrqp. 4 These humble Desires, .are 
intended to make way for a Superfetation of a (yet) higher 
nature. 2654 H. L’Estrance Chas, / (2655) 6 *111050 dismall 
calamities which befel bis son, were doubllesse ampllated 
by a superfetation of causes. 2675 V, Alsop Anti-Sozzo iii. 
ii. 257 This Distinction was but the Superfoetation of his 
own Parturient Brain. 1725 Pope Shaks. Wks. I. Pref. 8 
The most [of Shakespeare’s errors] are such as are not 
properly Defects, but Superfeetations. 2827 Coleritce Biog, 
Lit. xxiiL (1907) IL 206 'riie play may conclude as it began, 
viz. in a superfoetation of blasphemy upon nonsense. 2820 Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. South^sea House, Layers of dust have accumu- 
lated (a superfcctation dirt .0 upon the old layers. x86x 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 30 He has thrown this superfeta- 
tion of his historical work into twelve essays. xgo^Atnenxunt 
28 Feb. 275/2 His, .edition. .suffered from a superfetation 
of notes. 

Hence f Superfeta'tions a,, of the nature of 
superfetation. 

2673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 24 The superfetatlous Mi- 
racles of Art. 

f Superfete, Also-feete. [ad.L.jw/^^- 

Jetdre, f, super* Super- 13 + fetus Fcetus.] intr. 
and trans. To conceive by superfetation ; in quols. 
Jig, (in quot. 1654, to add to, reinforce). 

c:2645 Howell (2753) 125 So is my fancy quickned 
by the glance of His benign aspect and countenance, It 
makes me pregnant and to supertete, Such is the vigor of 
His beams and heat. 1650 — Ded. in Cotgrave's Diet., 
His brain may -.raise and superfete a second thought before 
the first be uttered. t6^ Gaytok Pleas, Notes ill. v. 100 
'That.. they [rr. nuns] might superfete their vow, and not 
only fotsweare the use, but the very looks of Men-kinde. 

t Snperflce. Obs. [a. OF* supetjice or ad, its 
source, L. SupEBnoiES.] 

1 . Geom. = Superficies i. 

rx39x Chaucer Astrol. i. § 21 The zodiak in heuene is 
ymagened to ben a superfice contienyng a latitude of 22 de- 
grees. rx643 Ld. Herbert Autohiog. (1824) 44 The know- 
ledge of lines, superfices, and bodies, ..is not much useful for 
a gentleman unless it be to understand Fortifications. 
Alincham Geom. Epit. 4 I'he kinds of Magnitude, which 
are principally Three, to wit, Len«h, Breadth and Thick- 
ness, or a Line, a Superfice, and a Solid. 2823 J. Mitchell 
Diet. Math, Phys. Sci., Superficies, or Superfee, io 
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STJPERFICIAIi. 

Geometry, the outside or exterior surface of any body. This 
IS considered as of two dimensions, viz. length and breadth, 
hut without thickness. 

2. The surface of a body or object; = Super- 
riCIES 2. 

^*374 Chaucer JBoei/i. in. pr. viW. (186S) 8x pc body of 
alcibiades was ful fajT In h* superficc wip oute. 1549 
Cental. Scot. vL 56 The superfice of that roundnes is of mair 
quantite nor is the space or lai^enes that is ^luix liis tua 
cen. XS99 Alex. Hume 93 The fields, and c.arthly 
superfice, With ywdure greene is spread. 1636 Brathwait 
Hc/K. Rmp, 276 The whole superficc of the Sea was covered 
with them, a 1684 Leighton Conmt. x Ftt. i. 2 (1693) 16 
[It] doth not wither as the grasse, or flower lying on the 
superfice of the earth. 1703 PhiL Trevts, aXIII. 1401 
Hard and perfect Stone.. of a Grain and Superfice exactly 
like those 1 have seen taken out of the Bladder. 18x3 Van- 
couver Ap'ic. Devon T17 [It] is discharged with such 
a hollow or con(m%*e superfice downwards, as completely to 
whelm over and invert every square inch of the lifted furrow. 

b. iransf. That which forms, or is upon, the : 
surface. 

xs^ Boorde DyetaryxCiix. (1870) 265 Euery thjmg that is 
vnedous . . doth swymme aboue in the brjmkcs of the 
stomacke:..the cxcesse of suebe nawiacyon or superfyee 
wyll ascende to the orliflyae of the slomacke. 

3. fig. Outward show or appearance ; » Super- 
ficies 5 c. 

i6y8 R. Barclay Apd. Quakerx it. § 2. 23 The more 
Senous..sadsfie themselves not with the Superfice of Re- 
ligion. a X684 Leighton Comm, i Pei. iit 8 Wks. (t868] 16a 
This courleoQsness is not contrary to that evil, only in the 
superfice and outward behaviour. 

Superficial (s'jSpaifi’Jal), a. (ji.) Also 5-7 
-floiall, (5 -fioialle, -^roialI, 6 -fl-, -fyoyall, 
-fytial, -fysoyall). [ad. late L. su^tficialis, f. 
SuPERTiciES : see -al. Cf. F. supei^ciel. It. S 2 iper- 
fuiaU, Sp., Pg. superficial^ A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the snrface ; that is, lies, 
or is found at or on the surface ; constituting the 
snrface, outermost part, or crust. 

Sometimes spec. inGtol. etc. =* pertaining to the surface of 
the eaph, as deposits; not belonging to the consolidated 
formation. 

r 1420 ? Lydgate Assembly cf Gods 558 Sode>'nly by weet 
conslrejmyd*. Was the ground to close h)*s superfyciall face. 
1503 Hawes Extwtp. F/W. vn.X45 Mannes humajme partyes 
superfyxcjTilL 155$ Eden Decades x. xv, (Arb.) 82 The 
myners dygged the superfidall or vppermost parte of the 
earthe. 1587 Greene Penelt^es Web \Vks. (Grosait) V. 150 
Nature bad made her beautifuU by a superfidall glorie of 
well proportioned lineaments. 1692 Ray Disc.VuUjyt) 6 
Over the superficial Part of the Earth. 1796 Kirwan Elem. 
Min, (ed. 2) 1. 420 Superficial combustions . . produce singular 
e?ect% which have often been mistaken for those of true 
volcanos. 1796 C. htARSHAU. Garden, iv. (T813) ^8 An ex- 
cellent way of manuring, where the superfidal soil is much 
exhausted. 1820 T, Castle Intrcd. Bot* 58 Wth regi^ to 
their superficial figure, they are either capllbry, linear, 
gramineous, [etc.]. x8u PennyCyel,XXlll, 305/1 A more 
exact appreciation of the causes which have permitted the 
aggregation of the ‘superfidal deposits’. 1872 Huxley 
Physiol, V. 220 The rise in the temperature of the superficial 
blo^. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Pkaner, 557 The 
white superfidal periderm of younger stems. 

b. Of actions or conditions ; Taking place or 
existing at or on the surface. 

x8xs J. Smith Panorama Sd, <5- Art 11. 146 The velodty 
of running water. .Is generally about nine-tenths of the 
superficial velocity. 1871 Tvndall Fragm. Sci. (1879) I, 
iv. ISO amount of light derived from superficial reflection. 
2K7 Bentley Bot, (ed.5) 283 In the Flowering Rush, I 
. .they [jc. the ovules] cover the whole inner surface of the 
ovary except the midrib; in w’bicb case the placeotation is 
sometimes described as superficial. 

+ c. Drawn or delineated upon a (flat) surface. 
Obs. rare. 

x6o3 Danmel Def. Ryme G 4, Histor3*e (which is but a 
Mappe of men)..dooth no otherwise acquaint vs with the 
true Substance of Circumstances, than a superficial! Garde 
dooth the Sea-man with a Coast neuer scene. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. Pref. c iij b, Gloss’d outside Fallades ; like our 
Stage-scenes, or Perspectives, shew things inwards, 
when they are but superfidal paintings. 

d- Anal. Applied to organs or parts situated 
just beneath the skin ; snbeutaneons. 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Ohs. 21 The superficial veins ap- 
pear remarkably large. 1835-6 TodeCs Cycl. Anat. I. 467/a 
The subcutaneous or superficial bursns. 1884 W, Pye Surg. 
Handicraft 14 The line of the superficial femoral arterj*. 

e. Applied to the right to enjoy the surface of 
land for building or other purposes ; also to persons 
possessing such a right- 

1830 Sir C Wetherell in Concanen Trials^ Rosve v. 
Benton 16 His case is that he, as a superficial occupier, has 
a right to that which is taken up from under the soil. Ibid.^ 

He may have both the superfidal right, and the right to the 
minerals. 

2. Ofor pertaining to a superficies; relating to or 
involving two dimensions ; esp. relating to extent 
of snrface. (Distinguished from linear, and from 
solidP^ Superficial measure^ square measure. 

157X Dicces Paniom. ii. i, M j, Multiplie one of the equall 
sides in it selfe, the halfe of the pr^ucle is the Area or 
superfidall Coniente. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (18^) 
184 An angle Is of two sorts ; for, first, it may be made by 
the concurrence of lines, and then it is a superfidal angle; 
or by the concurrent of supeifides, and then it is called a 
solid angle, 1726 Did. Rvst. (ed, 3), Sn/erfeia/y or Square 
Measure, .in a square Mile 640 square Acres [etc.]. 1824 
Act $ George //', c. 72 § x Al! other Measures of Extension 
wfaatsoo'er, whether the same be lineal, superfidal or solid. 

VOL.X. 


X831 Brewster Optics xli. 336 The superficial m.-vgnifying 
^wer IS the number of limes that it [jir. an object] is magnt- 
fied in surface. x8So Geikie Phys. Geog. iv. 172 [Europe] 
has six times more coast-line in proportion to its superficial 
extent than Africa has. 

b. Superjinal foot, yard, etc, : a rectangular 
space measuring a foot, yard, eta each way, or a 
space of whatever shape containing the same 
amount of area ; a square foot, etc. (Square a. i b.). 

XS97 SKENE/?r Verb.Sigtt.^w Anesup^dall 

fall of lande, is sa meikle boundis of landes, as squairlycon- 
teinis ane lincall fall of bredth. and ane Hneall fall of length 
s’jcn Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 96 If a Board hold 2 Foot 
and 3 Inches in breadth, 5 Inches and 3 tenth parts of an 
Inch in length will make a square superficial Foot of Plank. 
1825 J. Nicholson Oper. Meek. 628 All faced work in slate 
skirting.. is charged by the foot superficial. *833 Loudon 
Encyel. A nhit, § 987 A proper bond stone to be laid through 
the full thickness of the wall every superficial j'ard. 

fc. Math, Of a number: Compounded of two 
prime factors (analogous to the two dimensions of 
a surface). Ohs, 

1398 Tre\’ISA Barth. De P, R, xix. exxvi. (1495) mm iv b, 
The nomhre Superficial! is wryten not oonly in lengthe but 
also in brede and is conteyned in lengthe & in brede. c 2430 
Art Nombryytg {E.E.T,S.) ^14 Nombre superficial is hat 
comethe of ledynge [= multiplying] of 00 nombre into a- 
nolher,wheTfor it is caltede superficial, forithathe.2. nombres 
notj-ng or raesur^-nge h>*m, as a superficialie thjmge bathe 
.2. dimensions, pat is to sey lengthe and brede. 2704 j. 
Harris Lex. Techn. \,Superftctal Huvibers ; the same with 
Plain Numbers, 

3 . Appearing ‘on the surface’; external, outward. 
1561 T. Hoby XT. Castiglione'sCourtyerx. (1900) 90 Musicke 

..ought necessariljje to be learned.. not oncly for the super- 
ficial melodic that is bard, but to be sufficient to bring into 
us a newe habite that is good, xyxx Addison Sped. No. 15 
P 3 Smitten with every thing that is shott'y and superficiaL 
1773 Burke Let. to Marq. Rockingham 29 Sept., There is a 
superficial appearance of equity in this ty. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XXL IV. 581 Those superficial graces for which 
the French aristocracy was then renowned throughout 
Europe. 2883 Gilmour Mongols xyliL 2x0 The superficial 
aspects of Buddhism, .as embodied in the life and habits of 
the Mongols. 

4. That is only on or near the surface ; affecting 
only the surface , not extending much below the 
surface ; not deep. 

2594 Nashe ChrisCs 7*. ToRdr., \Vks. 1^4 II. 1B6 Euen 
of sands and superficial! bubbles they will make hideous 
Araues and dangerous qulcke-san^. 1652 Crashaw Carmen 
Deo Nostro Wks. (29^) 209 His {se, the sun’s] superficial! 
Beames sun-bum’t our skin; But left within The night & 
winter still of death & sin. 267^ Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, 
V. 1. 348 In small and superficial! Wounds, Nature of her 
own accord is wont to effect the Cure. 27^ G. Adams Nat. 

^ Exp, Philos, 1 1. XX 378 The colours of the eggs of certain 
birds are entirely superficial, and may be scrap^ off. 2849 
Sk, Nat, Hist,, Mammalia IV. 20^ Their principal food is 
afforded by the roots of plants, which is the object of their 
extensU'e and superficiaT burrows. 2854 J, S. C. .Abbott 
Napoleon (2855) L xL 202 When the surgeon came.. to in- 
spect his wound, it vns found that it u-as only superficial. 
1877 Huxley Physiogr. 176 C^wnpared with the great depths 
of the ocean, the Gulf Stream is extremely superficial. 

5. Concerned only with what is on the surface, 
and is therefore apparent or obvious; lacking 
depth or thoroughness; not deep, profound, or 
thorough ; shallow. 

a. of perception, feeling. 

1533 More Debell. JVx/^rw Wks.1030/1 There be few partes 
in hys booke.,that shalL.apperc sogood at length, as they 
seme. .at the fjTst sight and at sup^cj-all reading. 2576 
Flxming Pano/l. Epit. Aj b, Luckie was bee that 

might haue but a superficial! vieweof he person. Ibid. j 83 
filany., taking but as it were, a supcrficiall viewe of these 
thinges, fallintotblserroniotis.. opinion. X683DRYDEN 
Plutarch 114 To vindicate our author’s judgment from being 
superfidal. a 2688 Cudworth Imntut. Mor. (1731) 95 Sense 
is but a slight and Superficial Perception of the Outside., of 
a Ckirporeal Substance. 1728 Welsted in J. 'HtrAty Oratory- 
Trans. No. i, xo [John Henley] was admitted to Priest's 
Orders. . : The Examination.. was ve^ short and superficiaL 
2791 Mrs. RADCLifTE Rom. Forest viii, Pity and superfidal 
consolation were all that Madame La Mottc could offer. 
184s M«Culloch Taxation i. iv. (1852)112 On a superficial 
view, nothing seems fairer,. .and yet few things would, in 
reality, he more unfair and mischievous. 187^ Harlan 
sigkt i. 9 A superfidal and hasty glance at its general out- 
lines. 

b. of attainments, knowledge, learning. 

2576 Flesiisg Panopl. Efist. 282 Touching Nature their 
skill is but superfidall, and like a shadowe destitute of sub- 
staunce. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i,L 5 3 A little or super- 
fidall knowledge of Philosophic may eadine the minde of 
man to Alheisme. 2667 Pepys Diary 24 Feb., He speaks 
well, and hath pretty, slight, superfidal parts, I belie^’e. 
1792 Boswell Johnson 1. Introd. 7 Men of superfidal 
understanding, and ludicrous fancy. 2836 H. Coleridge 
North, Worthies Introd. (1852) n. xxiv. Nothing b more 
likely to delude and puzzle simple persons. .than a super- 
fidal acquaintance with the beads of bbtory, 2865 Rl*skin 
Sesame XU § 75 l*faere is a wide difference between elemen- 
tary knowledge and superficial knowledge. 

c. of Statement, description, exposition. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 377, 1 thinke it more auail- 
able to kepe silence. . men by saying litle, and j-* same supe^ 
ficiall, to incurxe reprehension, for attempting that, which 
I amnot able tocompasse. 2591 Sraks. 2 //e«. f' /, v. v. 10 , 
This superfidall tale. Is hut a preface of her worthy rase. . 
1624 Gatakek Transubsi, 36 Hb proofes w ledio^ . 

supcrficiall, and stuffed with impcttincnl allegations. ar&O? i 

Cowley Agric. 2906 II. 405 To and j 

Superfidal Lectures out of ^^rgib Ceorgid^ (etc.J. 2777 • 
Robertson Hisi.Amer.wu (1778^11. 27® account^.. } 
are superficial, confused and inexplicable. *8SS Singleton 1 


SUPERFICIALITY. 

j Virgil \.Vsd. 18 A florid and superfidal styleof constniinff 
287s JOWETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 339 Of the courts of law. fa 
J superficial sketch has been given. 

' d. tratif, of persons, in respect of their actions, 
j attainments, or character. 

^ 2603 Shaks, Meas.for M. iii. ii. 247 A very superficiall, 
ignorant, vnweighing fellow. 2650 Bulwer Anlhropomet. 
230 Superficial Philosophers doe much please themselves 
wTih this division. 2749 Fieldi.nc Tom Jones xvii. v, Nor 
arc Instances of thb K.ind fof the firmness and constancy 
of a true fnendj so rare, as some superfidal and inaccurate 
Observers have reported. 2853 C. Bronte Villetie xviii, 
Superfici^, showy, selfish people. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. 1 . 1. 2 To a superficial observ’er the Englbh people 
might seem, .to be vdped out of the roll-call of the nations. 

6. Of conditions, qualities, actions, occupations: 
Not involving a profound or serious issue; of in- 
significant import or influence. 

^^53® Judic, Urines iti. i. 46 b, Colour of the vryne b a 
Ihyng that is but shadowjmg and superfyc>'all, and a thyng 
that now is and now it b noL 2626 Bacon Sylva § 383 'J he 
Generali Opinion is, that Ycares Hot and hfobt, are most 
Pestilent; Vpon the Superfidall Ground, that Heat and 
Moisture cause Putrefartion. 2655 Marq. Worcester Cent. 
Inv. Ded. p. iv^ 1 made it but for the superfidal satbfaction 
of a friends cunosity. 2805 Wordsw. Prelude iiL 209 Empty 
nobe And superficial pastimes, a 1852 t>. Webster Wks. 
(1877) IV. 416 A change superfidal and apparent only, not 
deep and real. 2867 Freeman Conq. I.ii. 19 It would 

seem that the Roman occupation of Britain was, after all, 
very superfidal. 

7. That has only the outward appearance of being 
what is denoted by the sb. ; only apparent or on 
the snrface, not real or gennina 

*6x3 Cockeram, Superficiall, bearing shew only on the 
outside. 2638 Heywood /Fzxtf 111. i, All Sulors.. being 
repulst..doe but W'aste their dayes In thanklesse suites, and 
j supcrficiall prabe. 2664 H, More Myst. Iniq. i. xvi. 56 AH 
such Ludicrous and Superfidal Religion must nee^ leave 
the bodyof sin entire and untouched, and the inward blind 
dead and star^•ed. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 3 The old 
quarrel has at least a superficial reconcilement. 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1. With the : That which is superficial (in any 
sense), f Jn the supeifcial : on a plane surface. 

2579 Fenton Guicciard. i. 56 The CardinalL.admonbhed 
thcm..that they should not consider oneW the superfidall 
and beginning of thinges [orig. la superfeie, e i pnneipH 
delle cose\ but see deepely that which with time, and in 
tyme may happen. 15S9 Puttenham Engl, Poesie iii. xxv. 
(Arb.) 310 The artes of painting and kcrulng, whereof one 
represents the naturall by b’gbt colour and shadow in the 
superficiall or flat, the other m a body massife. 2^8 Bosvv. 
Smith Carthage 381 When the due dblinction has been 
drawn between the ephemeral and the Ia«tin^, the super- 
fidal aud the essential. 2892 Bryce in Daily Nen.'so.% Nov. 
3/2 Inhere was all the difference In the world between the 
dementary and the superfidal. 

2. \Yitn the : Those who are superficial ; raiely 
pi. superfidal persons. 

2702 Swift Contests Diss. in Athens Ijr Rome iv. “WTiS. 
1842 I. M2/2 The ambitious, the covetous, the superfidal, 
and the ill designing; who are. .apt tobebo!d,and forw’ard. 
2828 Lvtton PelhamX. xv, It b the young, the light, the 
superficial who are ^iJy milled by error. 2852 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1E93) II. 337 If my plans are adopted, the 
Government superfidals cannot pass them off as their own 
suggestions. 

' 3, pi. Superfidal characteristics or qualities. 

2832 R. H. Froude Rem. (2838) I. 294 They cannot sink 
us so deep as these people have allowed themselves to fall 
■while retaining all the superfidals of a religiou.-; TOuntry. 
1850 FrasePs ATag. XLII. 437 Such men., will v’ambb over 
a dexterous partizan with the superfidab of greatness, 2897 
Watts-Dunton Aylzvin 11. iv, Excepting in the mcr«t 
superfidab, there b a far greater ^-ariely in women than in 
men. 

Snporfi’cialiszn* [f. prec. + -isir,] Superfidal 
character, superficiality. 

2839 J. P. Smith Script. 4- Ceei. 325 A vidous superficial- 
ism b when self-fondness persuades a m.Tn..ihat his know, 
ledge is something great, 2860 Smiles Self Help xi. 282 
The multiplication of books.. tends rather towaros super- 
fidalbm than depth or vigour of thinking, 

. Snperfixialist. [f. Superficial - h-isr.] One 
whose knowledge, observation, or treatment is 
superfidal. 

2652 Boyle Wks. (2772) 1 . Life p. 1 , A solid knowledge of 
that m>’sterious language. . (« hatever b given out to the con- 
trary* by superfidalisis..) is, I say, somewhat difficult. 277$ 
Jekyll Let. to Father May, As to the manners, I am .it 
present but a mere snperficialisL 2805 Eugenia db Acton 
Nuns of Desert 1. 14 In understanding,.. she was ber equal, 
and by superfidalists might have been deemed supenor. 

Snperfciality (shTpatfiJlasdlti). [f- Supek- 
F 101 AL + -ITT. Cf. F. superficialiti, IC-aUtd, etc.J 
1. The quality of pertaining to, or being situated 
in or near, the surface. 

2530 Palscr. 278/2 Superfidalyte, suferfinedtU. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vl x 322 By which Salts the 
colours of bodies are sensibly qualified, and rwive 
of lustre or obscurity, superfioahty or profundity. 1869 
SfENCER Princ. Psy^oL {1B70) I. 266 The relative suicr- 

fidality or centralliy of these nerves. 

+ 2. Superficial area or content. Obs. rare. 

1690 LziiofB. Cure. Malk. 3 V ’J' Dodpejniron .5 
lirSn- Ihin ail the other tosether..m. .Soperfioaht}-. tBti 
Sel/lnsirvcier 150 It is necessary' to knotr how to nod the 

superfidality [of solid bodies]. i-j.. 

3. Lack of depth, thoronghnes:, or solidity; 
shallowness of learning, character, etc. Also, an 
instance of this. „ , - . ^ . 

16«I H. D. DiK. 3, The cha.-2e of semn; Gad 
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in Prayer with rudeness, unpreparedness, barrenness, super* 
ficiality. 1677 Gilpin Dxtnonol. (1867) 4 A formal super- 
ficiality of religion. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. (1749) 58 
And hence all that superficiality in speaking, for want of 
information. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Mrs. Battle's Opinions 
on IVhistf She despised superficiality, and looked deeper 
than the colours of things. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 
359 The strong daring man,. h^s set all manner of Formulas 
and logical superficialities against him. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt xxiv, Talkers whose noisy superficiality cost them 
nothing. 1893 Liodon, etc. Pusey I. xi. 254 The super- 
ficiality so common a hundred j’ears ago in religion as in 
other matters, 

Snperfi'cialize, v. [f. Sdperfioiai, + -ize.] 
tl. irons. To make a surface of (paint or colour); 
also iransf. to cover (the cheeks) wth a surface of 
paint, to paint Obs. rare. 

1593 Nashc Christ's T. (1613) *59 That colour on their 
cheeia you behold superficializ’d, is but sir John whites, or 
sir lohn Red-caps liuery. 1633 [see SupERnciALizED], 
h. Jig. To put a surface or gloss upon; to gloss 
over. rare. 

1849 Whipple Lit. ^ Li/ey\. (1851) 98 It is a characteristic 
W’eakness of the day to-superfidalizc evil ; to spread a little 
cold cream over Pandemonium. 

2. tnlK To treat a subject or' do something 
superficially. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Superjicializey to do any thing on 
the outside, or not throughly. 1871 Galaxy (N. Y.) Mar. 
^8 (Cent.) Better to elaborate the history of Greece or of 
Rome or of England than to superficializem general history"* 

3. (rafts. To render superficial, give a superficial 
character to. 

2828 PuSEV Hist. Enq. j. 138 Morus and Koppe super* 
ficialized still further the Christian ideas, 1^3 M. Pattison 
in National Rev. Tan. 217 It is a necessary consequence of 
the advance of educatjon that every subject becomes vul- 
garised and superficialtsed. 

Hence Superfi'cialized ppL a.y Superfi'cializ- 
ing vbl, sb, 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 (1865) 484/z Were it not 
for superficialized Cheeks, and enticing dresses, the most 
graceless lecher would abhor them. 1828 Pusey /ffr/. Eng. 

1. 129 The first theologians, .gave occasion to the supcrficial- 
izing or the rejection of Christian doctrine. 1907 Catholic 
jyeekfy Dtc. i/s The long school hours to whlcn children 
are being subjected will soon breed a race of superficialised 
prigs. 

Superficially (sii^psjfi’Jali), adv. [f. Soper- 

FIOIAIi + -LT li.] 

1. On or at the surface; Jnat.jnst beneath the 
surface. Const. (0 : On or at the surface of, 

2570 FoxzA.^M. (ed. 2)2121/1 They.. began to refricate 
and ripije vp the old sore, the skarre wheroC bad bene but 
superficially cured. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 229 
This change and transmutation of the said polype or pour- 
cuttle fish, entreih not deeply in, but appeareth superficially 
in the skin. 2646S1RT. Browne 11.1.52 Ice. '.will 
^..neither float above like lighter bodies, but being neore, or 
in equality of weight, lye superficially or almost horizontally 
unto iL ^2737 Bracken rarrieyy Impr. (1757) II. 215. I 
could easily sec the Vein pass superficially upon the Out*side 
of the Tumour. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 361 The 
tent is to be left out, and the w'ouncf dressed superficially, 
2853 Lyell Princ. Geol. xvii. (ed. 9) 257 Beds of turf., 
precisely similar to those now formed superficially on the 
extreme borders of the Adriatic. 2870 Rolleston Anim. 
Life 3 Another vein, which^ from its being placed super- 
ficially to the sterno mastoid muscle, we know to be the 
homofogue of the external jugular of anthropotomy. 
b, in fig. context. 

2638 'BkkzkIt. Balzac's Lett. II. 296 Things that wounded 
me heretofore at the very heart, doe not now so much as 
superficially touch me. 2647 H. More Poems 105 Our soul's 
not superficially colourd by phantasms. 2735 Bolingbroke 
On Parties iv. 36 When the same Opinions revived at the 
Restoration, They did not sink deep even then into the 
Minds of Men j hut floated so superficially there, that [etc.^ 

2. Without depth or thoroughness of knowledge, 
observation, treatment, etc. ; not profoundly or 
thoroughly. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 62 Dayly to thynke on 
these V thynges folowynge, not superficially, that is lyghlly 
passyng ouer them, but with grauite, inwardly. 2576 Fleming 
Panopi.Epist. 255 Vour grace, .will take aviewe of the cause, 
& wey the same, not superficially, but with due consideration. 
2606 Shaks* Tr. Cr. 11, ii, 365 You haue both said well 5 
And on the cause and question now in hand, Haue gloz'd, 
hut superficially. 2667 Milton P, L. vi. 476 Whose Eye 
so superficially surveyes These things, as not to mind from 
whence they ^ow. 27x2 Steele No. 432 p 8 By such 
early Corrections of Vanity, while Boys are growing into 
Men, they will gradually learn not to censure superficially. 
2822 Lamb Elia Ser. l Old ff New Schootin.^ The modern 
schoolmaster, .most be superficially, if I may so say, omni- 
scient. ^2867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I, iv. 273 Looked at 
superficially, there is a certain likeness between the two. 
287s Miss Braddon Strange World I. i. 18 , 1 have studied 
the subject but superficially in the pages of our friend (Cicero. 

3. As to outward appearance or form ; externally, 
on the surface. 

2570 R. HiChcock Qteinfess. Wit (15W) 20 Nobiliite and 
gravitie, wherof men superficially make_ such estimation. 
2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 22 He will not give thanks 
unto God feynedly, nor superficially, but.. with an earnest 
zelousnes. 2878 H. S. Wilson Alpine Ascents lii. 103 Mel* 
chior.. looks superficially like an Italian. 2890 Spectator 
31 hiay 753/1 The old story' over again, . . always superficially 
true, and always substantially false. 2B93 Bookman June 
86/1 Her ambitions superficially so different at different 
times, and yet substantially the same. 

Snperfi-cialness. [f.St7PEEnorAx.a. +-ness.] 
1 . = SUPEKFICIAtlTT 3. 

2624 Gataker Transuhst, 218 The Superficialnesse of his 


silly and unlearned Adversarie. 2661 Gauden Consid, LU 
iurgy 10 That rudenesse and unpreparednesse, that barren* 
nesse and supcrfidaIncssc,..towhtcn every private Minister 
is daily subject, xyir Conntre^.Man's Lett, to Citrate 95 
The Curat in the Answer manifestly Writes with a Super- 
ficialness that's below even Table-chat. 2827 Hard Guesses 
Ser. II. (1848} 60 Herder, .ow'ing to the superficialness of his 
metaphysical knowledge, had but vague conceptions with 
regard to the progressof mankind. x86o Emerson Cond. Lifcy 
Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 309 Our America has a bad name for 
superficialness, a 2902 A. B. Davidson Called of God x, 258 
This sterner side usually showed Itself, when Christ had to 
deal with sentiment, or propriety, or superficialness. 

2. e= Superficiality i. 

^Z^^gAllbuii'sSysi,Med,N\.^z.\t\sc. mediastmitis] might 
be suspected from the intensity and superficialness of post- 
sternal pain. 

+ Snperfixialty. Obs, rare. [f. Superficial 
-f -TY^J Surface ; extent of surface, area, 

CX400 Maukoev. (2839) xvii. 186 Oure Contree ne Irelond 
ne Wales.. ne ben not in the superficyalle cownted aboven 
the Erthc... For the Simcrfidaltee of the Erthe is departed 
in 7 parties, for the 7 Planetes: and tbo parties ben dept 
Clymates. 

tSiraerfi'ciary, a. (sb^ Obs, [ad. late L. 
superjicidrius (of buildings) situated on another 
man’s land, in mod.L. superficial: see Superficies 
and -auyI. Cf. F. superjtciaire, etc,] A. adj, 

— Superficial a. 1,4. 

2615 CP.OOK2. Body of Man 957 At the sides of the pro- 
cesses it hath superficiary or shallowe hosomes. 2638 A, 
Read Chirurg. xxviii. 205 Wounds of the lungs.. are either 
superficiary and small, or deepe. 2606 Whiston Th. Earth 
HI. (1722) 231 There is a constant antf vigorous heat diffused 
from the Central towards the Superficiary parts, 

2. = Superficial a. 2 . 

a 2680 Glanvill Sadducismus (1681) i$6 A Trinal Dis- 
tance or solid Amplitude, that is to say, not linear onely 
and superfidary, 

3. = SoPEnnciAL a. 5. 

2605 Timme Quersit. xi. vH. 140 If they be more inwardly 
and exactly examined than by that superficiary and slight 
maner of tasting and experimenting. 2642 H, hloRE Song 
of Soul To Rdr., T*he superficiary Knowledge of tongues. 
2693 /’/«?. Trans. XVII. 6x8 The Sup^dary Proficients 
would for ever be dctcrrM from attempting to grasp at such 
an Immensity, 2702 C Mather Mapt. Chr. iv. iv. (1852) 
74 They used a •diligent exploration ^concerning the faith 
and repentance of their communicants, lest haply it should 
be only superficiary. 

B. sb. (Seequot. and Superficial a. i c.) rare^^, 

2656 Blount Glessogr.y Superficiary^ he that hath built 
an house upon another mans ground, and therefore pays 
Quit-rent. 

Hence f Superfi'ciarily adv., superficially. 

163^ T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xxi. xxxi. (1678) 481, 

I divided the skin, .with much scarification but only super- 
ficiarily. 

t Saperficie. Obs. Also 6 -ye. [ad. L. sufir- 
ficies : see next. Cf. F. superficies = next. 

*545 Raynaloc Byrik Mankytule 2 Vpon the outward face 
& superficye of this skyn, there b yet another tbynner skyn. 
2567 Maplet Gr. Forest It then arbeih vpogaine to ibc 
waters top, and so keepeth ouerlle and aboue the waters 
highest superficie. 2709 V, Mandev Syst. MatJuy Optics 1. 
viL (1729) 656 A Figure of Radiation, is that whose Base 
exists in a vbible Superficie, 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 
HI. i/a A Superficie is that extreme part of a body which 
we consider, not w'kh regard to. .depth, but only with regard 
to breadth and length. 

Superficies (sb 7 p 3 jfi*Jirz). PL superficies; 
also 6-7 -ficiesses. [a- L. superJicieSy f. super- 
Super- 3 + facies Face sb. 

^ The pronunciation (s*«pojfi*Jfz) is given as an alternative 
in most U.S. dictionaries from Worcester, 2B46, onwards. 
Metrical examples of the I7lh cent, ako point to a quadri- 
syllable pronundatioa] 

1, Geom. A magnitude of two dimensions, having 
only length and breadth; that which forms the 
boundary or one of the boundaries of a solid, or 
separates one part of space from another ; a surface, 

*530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. ii. xx. e 2 b, A supcrfycyes is 
that which hath but length and brede & no maner of tbycke- 
nes. 2570 Billingsley Euclid i. Def. vi. 2 The extremes or 
limites of a bodye are superficte.sses. 26x2 Bacon Ess.y 
Seeming Wise (Arb.) 2x4 It b a ridiculous thing,. to see 
what shifts these formalbts haue. .to make Superficies to 
seeme body, that hath depth and bulke. 2662 Hobbes Ser/en 
Prob. ^Vks. 1845 VII. 67 Many lines set together make a 
superficies though their breadth be insensible, 2684 Ash 
in Phil. Trawr. XIV. 673, 2 angles or superficies are equal 
when one being put on the other, it neither exceeds, nor is 
exceeded. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. ii, xiii. % 23 To divide 
and separate actually b, as I think, by removing the parts 
one from another, to make two Superficies, where before 
there was a Continuity, 2815 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 
Art II, 703 To know the names of differently shaped super- 
ficies and solids, as circles, triangles, parallelograms, cuoes, 
&c. 2831 BREWSTER C^/rcixiv. 224 To allow them fxff.raysj 
to pack into a spherical superficies as they converge to their 
poles or points of origin. 

2. The outer surface of a body, which is apparent 
to the eye, or is Immediately adjacent to the air or 
to another body. 

2577 Hanmer Ane. Eecl. Hist. ii. xvii. 30 So that the ex- 
ternall shewe of wordcs, resemble the superficyes of the 
body. 2590 Greene Mourn. Garm. Wks. (Grosart) I 3 C 169 
The eye- .coucteth that cuery superficies be faire and pleas- 
ing. j6o7Topsei.i. F our.f. Beasts soo When the wormes are 
followed by Molds, .they flic to tfaesuperfides and very toppe 
of the earth. 26x2 Corvat 404 Here I haue ob- 

serued the people in the bathes feede^ together vpon a table 
that hath swimmed vpon the superficies of the water, 26x4 
Gorges Lucan ix. 375 For scarcely now a little Iwatc Can 


on the superficies flote, Of those drown'd sands where water 
stayes. x66o Boyle Nerw Exp, Phys. Mech. 12 The internal 
superficies of the Receiver. Ibid. xxx. 227 Conspicuous 
waves that appear'd upon the superficies of our agitated 
smoke. 2789 J. Williams Min, Kingd. 1 . 135 The river 
begins to run across the superficies of these coals. xWa 
Goulburn Pers. Relig. i. iii. (2864) m The difference of 
colour.. is produced by some subtle difference of texture or 
superficies. 

•I* b. A plane or level surface. Ohs. rare. 
ij^4 JossELYN Voy. New Eng. 261 Two hills of equal 
height .. , the one well fortified on the superficies with some 
Artillery mounted. 2704 Swift T, Tub ii. Wks. 1760 1 . 36 
He was shown in the posture of a Persian emperor, silting 
on a Superficies. 

3. That which constitutes the outermost part of 
a body ; the surface layer. Now rare. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 2174 The lakes and rivers 
..seeme in their superficies to be some time reddish, and 
otherwhiles of a violet colour. 2621 Burton Anat, Mel. ii. 
ii. 1. i. 306 Crato.. admits rost meat, if the burned and 
scorched svperficiesy the browne we call It, be pared off, 
2628 Venner Baths of Bathe 6 Onely the superficies, or 
vpper part of the Bath is cooled. 2707 Mortimer Husb. 
(1721) XL 124 To render the Superficies of the Earth loose. 
2847 H. Miller First Ivtfr. Eng, iv. (1857) 49 The rubbish 
of the subterranean workings is scarce at all suffered to en- 
croach., on the arable superficies. 

b. Rom. and Civil Law. A building or other ’ 
thing in or on the surface of a piece of land, which 
is by art or nature so closely connected with as to 
form part of it ; the right possessed by a person 
over any such building or other thing in or on the 
surface of another’s land. 

2850 in Burrill Law Diet. 2853 T. C. Sandars Inst. 
Justinian 11. v. (1859) 215 The right of superficies al- 
most identical with that of emphyteusist but applied only 
to the superficies^ that is, things built on the ground, not to 
the ground itself. It was the right of disposing freely^ of 
a building erected on another man's soil without destroying 
it, subject to the payment of a yearly rent. 2856 Bouvier 
Law Diet. U. S, (cA 6)^ Superficies^ a Latin w'ord used 
among civilians. It signifies in the edict of the prictor what- 
ever has been erected on the soil. 

4. Superficial area or extent. 

2656 Hodbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 305 The super- 
ficies of the conoeides is greater than the superficies of the 
sphere. 1753 N. Torriano Non-Naturals 51 The whole 
Weight of Air, which presses equally upon a Body of about 
25 square Feet Superficies, 2798 Sun/ey Proy. Moray 
271 The whole superficies of the parish contains 21 square 
miles. 2832 De la Becme Geo/. Man. (td. 2) 2 The super- 
ficies of the Pacific Ocean alone is estimated as ^somewhat 
greater than that of the whole drj» land with which we are 
acquainted, 2847 H. Miller First Ivtpr. Eng. vi. (1857)92 
The slabs, each containing a superficies of about twenty- 
four feet. 

6. fCL. The ‘surface’ (of something immaterial, 
esp, of the mind or soul). Obs, 

25W Hoby Polit. Disc. Truth xvii. 73 We must not onely 
consider, the superficies and beginnyng of tbinges, but to 
looke more inwardly what may happen m time. 2607 Hey- 
WOOD Fayre Mayde Exch, 1. Cjo, ^NM...But what is 
louc? Frank. A voluntary motion of delight, Touching 
the superficies of the soule. 2638 Baker tr, Beilzac's Lett. 
(vol. ll) 25 Greek and Latin make not men valiant, nor are 
things that descend to the bottom of the soul, they scarce 
reach to the outermost superficies, a 1658 Cleveland Com- 
mittee 38 The Type of Flesh and Bloud, the Skeleton And 
Superficies of a thing that’s gone, a 2700 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. 2721 11 . 2B7Those'l’houghls.. spread the Super- 
ficies of my Mind. 

f b. The outward form or aspect. Obs. 

25^ (?Nashe) Almond for Parrat Ejb, The deuill.. 
prouided a rustle superficies wherin to wrap him as soone 
as cucr he W'as separated from his mothers wombe. 1612 
N. Field Woman is a Weather-cock nr. ii, Could Nature 
make So faire a superficies, to enclose So false a heart 7 2638 
Featly Transubst. 56 You beleeve that Christ's body is con- 
tained under the superficies or accidents of bread. 2781 
Johnson L. P.y Waller Wks. 2787 IL 260 His images [arej 
such as the superficies of nature readily supplies, 

C. That which is merely superficial; the outward 
appearance as distinct from the inner or real nature 
or condition. 

2589 t?LYLYl Papfe w. Hatchet L.'s Wks. 1902 HI. 400 
A good honest stripj>nng..askt his sweete sister, whether 
lecherfe in her conscience were a sinne? In faith (quoth 
she) 1 thinke it the superficies of since. 2593 Tell-Trothe's 
N, K, ( 7 ^ (1876) 28 They that only haue entertained the 
superficies of loue. 2622 Mabbe tr, Alemafs Guzman 
(PAlf, III, J. 187 , 1 only lookt vpon the Superficies, I went no 
farther then the outward appearance. 2752 Johnson Ram- 
bler No, 196 P s He who has seen only the superficies of 
life believes every thing to be what it appears. 2847 Disraeli 
Taneredw. xiii, He held that the state of England, notwith- 
standing the superficies of a material prosperity was one 
of impending doom. 2888 Pater Ess.fr. Guardian (2856) 

206 What [bis life] really most resembles, different as its 
superficies may look, is the career of those early medieval 
religious artists. 

t d. An outward show concealing something, a 
cloak- Obs. rare. 

2589 Greene Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII, 67 Then 
must we confesse that beauty is. .to esteemed aboue all 
things, as the very couer and superficies Vnder which vertue 
lyes hid. 26x2 W ebster White Devil i. ii. 19 Her coj’nesse ? 
thats but the superficies of lust most women have. 

f e. A superficial account, a sketch, Obs. rare. 

2^0 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ni. ir. 261 But all that I have 
said yet of the Election of the Pope, has been nothing but 
a meer superficies of the policies of the Court. 

Superfijie (siN’paifain, si/^pajfarn), a. {sb.') 
[ad, med.L. *superjinus in superfinitds^x 



suPERFnirE;, 

see Super- 9 a and Fine a* Cf. F, superJin (also 
Sp., Pg, sitperfinoj also It. soprajffino, Sp. 
^ohrejino^ 

A. adj, fl. ? Exceedingly subtle. Ohs. ran. 

cx^o Istna. Hors,SJief-etfy This Agnus del .. Which 

w^sh a-wey all venym superfyne On Calverie. 

2 . Excessively refined, nice, fastidious, orelegant; 
over-refined, over-nice. 

*S 7 S Gascoigne ^Vks. 1907 I. 465 Many 

inventions arc so superfine, that they are I ’ijc ^ood 1589 
Greene Menahhon (Arb.) 51 She heard him so superfine, as u 
Ephsbus had leamd him to refine his mother tongue, x6*s 
ycNj^R Via Recta^^. a) 170 Them that out ofa superfine 
^intinesse cannot line but by sweete meates, X69S Locke 
Reason.Chr. (1696) 30^ The bulkofilankind have not leisure 
lor Laxmmg and Logick, and superfine distinctions of the 
Spools. 1825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Matt 0/ Many Fr. 
(Colburn) 136 A pair of superfne ladies' footmen. 1830 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. iv. 264 {.Tivo Dolls) The care of his 
granddaughter left entirely toa vulgar old nurse and a super- 
fine housekeeper. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ii. i. iii, Madame 
. .trains up a youthful D’Orleans generation in what super- 
finest morality one can. 

3 . f Consisting of very fine particles or threads 

Also of a file with extremely fine teeth. 

1656 Earl Monm. tr. Roccalini’s Advts.Jr. Pamass. ti. 
Ixxu 348 Princes were now no longer able, .to dirmv dust 
in their Subjects Eyes, though it were most artifidal and 
superfine. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Suierjine^ very fine 
or thin ; as Superfine Wire, Thread, Cards, &c. 1728 

Chambers Cycl,^SuperJtne.. .The Term is particularly used 
among Gold \Yiar-drawers, for the Gold or Silver-wiar, 
which after being drawn through an infinite Number of 
Holes, each less and less, is, at length, brought not to be 
bigger than a Hair, 2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2455/1 Super- 
pine Filet * dead-smooth file. 

4 . Of manufactured goods: Extremely fine in 
quality; of the very best kind; (of liquid) the 
purest or clearest. 

2682 Rec. Scoit. Clotk Manuf. Nevt Mills (S. H. S.) 40 
John Rae is ordered when he gives out wool, .to sett dowm 
a letter for a distinction that is C for course M for midleing 
F for fine and S.F. for super fine. 2707 Mortimer Husb. 
(2721) IL 3^2 Till you observe your Cyder to be very trans- 
parent, which then may be called Superfine. 27x0 Toiler 
No. 24s T 2 Seven cakes of superfine Spanish wool. 2774 
Ckesierfields Dett, (1792) I, 238 The very best wool, which I 
we make use of here in manufacturing our superfine cloths. 
2828 Byron yuan i. accviii. The wax was superfine, Its hue 
vermilion. 2872 L. P. ^Meredith Teel/t (1878) xa The bread, 
pastry, cake, etc., so much in use and made of superfine 
dour. 

5 . Superlatively fine or excellent. 

2850 E. FitzGerald Lei. io y, Mar., I have read 

but very littleof late ; indeed my eyes have not been in super- 
fine order. 2885 RuskiN Prsteriia. I. iL 47 In the fixed 
purpose of making an ecclesiastical gentleman of me, with 
the superfinest of manners. 

B. sb. pi. Goods of superfine quality. 

2812 Biglano Beauties Eng. ^ JVales XVI. 787 The chief 
manufacture ..is cloth, which was formerly almost W'holly of 
the coarser kinds; but the manufacture of superfines has of 
late.. increased. x88o J, Dunbar /’rzrcL Papermaker 20 
Superfines, i; Spanish Esparto, Fine, i. 
fSu'perfine, v. Obs. rarr“'^. [f. prec, adj,] 
inlr. To refine too much. 

2702 Penn Maxims | 209 He that superfines upon other 
Men's Actions, cozens himself, as well as injures them. 
Su'perfinely, adv. [f. prec. adj. + -LY 2 .] In 
a superfine manner or degree. 

1693 W. Freke Sel. Ess. adx. 106 Their Picking of Straws, • 
Notions so idle, and yet so particular and superfinely nice. 
28S4 Spurgeon in Homiletic Monthly (U. S.) Aug. 640 A 
superfindy genteel and afiected audience. 

Stl'por&ieiiess* rare. Also 6 -finesse, [f. 
prec, adj. + -ness ; in early use after Finesse.] The 
quality of being superfine; excessive refinement. 
^xS7S G. Harvey Letter-hh. (Camden) 93 That is another 
fitt of your mill, violent, celestlall, incomprehensible, per- 
emploryc superfinesse, 2575 Gascoigne Glasse (^t. i. v. 
\Vks. xgioll. 23, I could rather content my self tobeburyed 
..then to live in such a miserable and precise world as this 
is, Oh what Superfinesse are we now grown unto? i 85 s 
FraseVs Mag. July 74 A work of.. much subtle sweetness 
and delicacy, tending, however, to pass into tenuity and 
superfineness. 

Su’per-fi'iiery. nonce-wd, [f. Soper- lo-h 
Finery, after Superfine.] Excessive refinement. 

1842 J. Sterung Ess,t etc. (X848) 1 . 444 The delicacies, and 
sabtietfes, and saper-fineries of so many xD>'5terjouspassjODS. 

Su'perfinisli, itonce-svd. [f. Superfine + 

-ISH 1.] Somewhat superfine. 

2856 Carlyle Remin. (1881) I, 224 Continually pr^chir^ 

asupcrfinishmoralityaboutbenevolence, munificence, health, 

peace. ^ 

i* Snperfi.iL6, a- {cuiv.y sb.) Obs, Also 4-0 
anperfiu, 5-6 -fleu, Sc. -flew. [a. OF. suptrjlti 
(from 13th cent.) — Pr. sziperjlu, It, Sp., Pg- 
superjluot or ad. their source supcrjiitits. f. 
supetjlueret f. super- Super- 3 4 Jltiire to flow.] 

A., adj. ll More than sufficient superabundant; 

« Superfluous i. 

0x400 AJol. Loll, 5T pat hei geyt per of superflea riches, 
prid of world, and lust of flesch. a 1425 tr. A rdeme's TreM. 
Fistula, etc. 44 If f>er growe..any superflae flessbe in pe 
hole. 1460-70 Bk. Quinie Essence 3 It hab a syngaler 
strenkb«-.todrawe awey be superflue humouris fro ^ hwd. 
1533 Bellenden Livy 11. xix. (S.T.S.) 1 . 202 The romanis.. 

superflew nowmer of pepill to abindonn b« rac® of 
couth Inemyis. 2566 Reg. Privy Council Scat. ^r. x. I. 
^71 Be interchange of the excrescence and superflew frutxs 
^owand in the I^ch and Hielandis. 
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b. Having something in excess. 

Superflve number, a nnmbtr the sum of the aliquot oarls 
of which exceeds the number itself. 

Trevisa Barth, pe_P.R, xix. exxiv. (1^95) 44s b, 
ouperfiuc nombres & Diminutif ben vnordynatly disposyd 
and compownyd of noo certen ende of nombres. <^2420 
nyeltf s Bible Lev. xxii. 23 tnargint In Ebreu it is, a scheep 
and an oxe superfiu and dymynute, that is, hauynge a 
membre superfiu ether failinge a membre. 

2 . Not needed or necessary ; i=s= Superfluous 2. 
CX380 Wyclip Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 76 first part of )>is 

gospel makij* ende of Cristis ordre;..and whatevere be 
more in any ordre is superfiue. ^ 2400 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. vii. (2908) 53 Gostly drcumsidoun, that is kuttynge 
away fro vs alle superfiue tbioges that dlsposen to sjTine. 
* 4 ^ Caxton Fables of Page iv. The super^e core cf them 
whiche goueme the dogges and hawkes. 2509 Barclay 
Sl^^p 0/ Folys {1874) 1 . 17 Som tyme addynge, somtyme 
detractmge and takinge away suche thinges a[sj semeth me 
necessary and superfiue. 

b. Useless, vain ; = SoPERFinODS 2 d. 

2388 Wyclif iVisd. xvL 29 The hope of an vnkynde man 
..schal perische as superfiu [Vulg. supervacua) watir. 
c 2430 Life St. Kaik. {188.1) 27 pe secte of ^oure fayth is so 
superfiu and x*nr«onable pat hit semeb to be receyued of 
noon bat hath his r^*ght mynde. 2^3 (Iaxton Gold. Leg. 
184/2 The wordes & menaces that thou hast spoken been 
but vayne and superfiue. 

3. Exceeding what is right or normal, immoderate, 
excessive ; = Superfldods 3. 

1388 yi'vcx.xr EccL iL26 He 5af turment, and superfiu blsy. 
ncsse to a synnere. cx4xz Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3825 
Many a lust superfiu mot be lete. And lykerous. a 2425 tr. 
Ardeme's Treat. FisiulOt etc. 34 pe cmplastre remoued, 
ber appered aboue ;e emplastre ful putrid quilour in super- 
flue quantite. 1562 in Exek. Rolls Scoit. XI^ 477 This 
chairg is superflew. Charge in the soum of;^xi2 albeit he 
suld be char^t with 15^ Reg. Privy Council Scot. 

Ser. I. III. 661 Ony superflew or extraordinar panis. 

4 . Of persons : Extravagant, excessive ; = Super- 
fluous 4. Const. i«, of. 

C1380 Wyclif Stmt. Set Wks. 1 , 200 Freris and preestls 
bat gadren hem tresurc,..and al^tis fynden [?are found to 
be] a peple^ superfiue and chaiginge. f 2425 St. Mary of 
Oignies 1. xi. in AngtiaVlll. 147/31 5 *e superfiue wymmen 
full of pompe and pr^’de. Jbid. n. iiL 15^33 She badde be 
superfiue in clobes. 25^ Barclay Sh^f of Folys (1S74) II. 
215 He is a foie that his erys wyll indyne Lyghily to his 
wordes. .that apereth superfiue of langage. xefib Aurelia 
Isab. (160S) K v, It sbolde be beter to faille a litelJ in the 
justice, than to be superfiue in cnialte. 

B. adv. In excess, excessively. 
ex\QQ Apd. Loll, so It semib good-.b^t b^ kirk be 
bonorid, neuerbeles not to mtkil nor superfiue, ne curiously. 
*553 ^d. High Treas, Scot. X. 213 The compositioun 

of the Courte £uke of Hadingtouo, w'ttbtquhilk the comptar 
Wes. .superfiu ebargit. .extending to xxiiijH. 2588 Rot. 
Scaee. Reg. Scot. XXL 332 utarg.t Vrangcafculat and super- 
flue ebargit, 10 s. 

O. sb. That which is superfluous. 

C1389 WvcLip Sel. Wks. III. 246 Lordes scbulden beipe 
bom [se. their servants), askepere ofa vynejerd schulde helpe 
bo vynes, and kutt awey su^r]fla bat growes in bom. 
Superfluence (siz/p 5 *jfl«ens). arch. rare, [f, 
L, superjluens Superfluent : see -ence.] Super- 
abundance, 

In quot, 1859 perh. an error for supereffluence. 

. o 1530 SongSt Carols, etc. (xpoy) 114 Whan. Jekis gevehony 
in ber superfluens; Than put in a woman yonr trust & con- 
fidens, 2859 PosEv Lent. Serm, (1874) 353 One act of God 
brought us into this rich and abundant superfiuence of grace, 
by which God would make us saints, if we would. 

So f Snperflueiicy, excess, 

1672 Marvell Relt, Transp. i. 57 The Ornaments and 
Superfluendes of InveDtion and Satyre, 

SuperflUGllt (s‘//p3*jfl«&it), a, rare. [ad. L. 
supctfluetit-j -etis, pr- pple. of superfiuere : see 
SuPERFLUE and -ent.] 

L = Superfluous, in various senses. 
c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. ir. 204 In Nouember kitle of the 
bowes drie, Superfiuent & thxace. 1676 VtiszosKH Clamrg. 
Treat, i. xxlii. 124, I cut off as much of the Skin as w’as 
superfluent, and brought the rest together. 1804 Coleridge 
in Blackvo. Mag. (1882) CXXXI. 124 The present German 
philosophers, who are sinking back rapidly into miscellany, 
and superfiuent, and arbitrary. 1822 Scott Let. to A. Con- 
stable 28 May, A sort of hktorica[ pwer, in which Loeb- 
leven is superfluent enough to remind Cod Almighty [eic.J. 
1882 J, Nichol Amer. Lit. iv. 228 Though superfluent, he 
never brings in Iwmbast to plaster lack of knowledge. 

2 . FloiWng or ffoating above. Obs. or arch. rare, 
cx^o Pallad. on Husb.xt. 476 In hondls dene ^yhent 

-^l that wol swymme & be superfiuent. 2871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus x\'iL 20 Where the superfluent lake, the spoogy 
putrescence, Sinks roost murkily flushed. 

3 . Superabundant, 

a 27XX (implied in Supekfluently]. 1848 Bailey Festus 
xxili.(ed. ^>289 Its breast, which bums Wth allconcenirate 
and sup^uent woe. 1885 L. Oliphant SympneumataxZx 
That junction of love-force may reproduce the superfluent 
quantities that will go forth to succour through the world- 
Hence f Supe-rfluently adv., superabundantly. 
«X7ix Ken Poet. Wks. 1721 1.390 Luke rapt 
at Jesus Love,.. Himself an Holocaust to Jesus gavt 
superfiuenlly fir’d, Strait from all Worldly Cares retir c. 

tSnperflu*itailce. Obs. rare, [f- SUPFR - 3 
-h L. fiuitdre, frequent, of fluire to flow + •A^’CE.J 
That' which floats on the surface. 

ConTosed hy Ulooat Glossogr. with su/effu^y- 

1646 Sir T. Browke Pseud . Ep . tu t. 56 Cats 

(which is a bltuminoas supcrfiuitanceon the sea). Jota.iu ; 

V. 92 Out of the cream or supcrflaitanc^ the finest cisnes.. j 
are made. I 


SUPEEI'LniTr. 

S-aperfluity (si«p3jflK-Iti). Also 4-6 -ite, -yte, 
0-7 -itie, (5 -itee, -ytee, -flovite, 6 -flueity, ,SV. 
-flwitie). [a. OF. stiperjluile (from 12th c.) = Pr. 
siiperjluttat. It snpeffluith, Sp. supcrjluidad, Pg. 
■ade, ad. med.L. superfuitas, f. suptrfuus see 
SuPEEFLUE and -ity.J The quality of being, or 
something that is, superfluous. 

1. Superabundant supply, superabundance; the 
condition of there being (or of one’s having) more 
than enough ; an instance of this. 

C1380 Wyclif J-fTO/. Set tVks. II. 58 panne shulde mia 
ban etun and dimed, and delyvered him of superfluyte. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI.465 Seculer lordes schulde take 
awey the superfluyte of here possessiouns, and jeve it to 
hem bat nedeb- c xaoo Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iii. ix. 55 
Many other myght haue ben fed and fulfylled with theyr 
superfluylees. 2^6 Tindale Mark xii. 44 They all putt in 
off their superfiuite t But she off her poveite cast in all that 
she had, 1597 Shaks. 2 Hett. /K, 11. ii. 20 To beare tbe In- 
Uentorie of thy shirts, as one for superfluity, and one other, 
fop'se. 2642 FuLLER/fz7^^Fr^.S'/.in.vi.i65Somethink 
private mens superfluity is a necessary evill in a State. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. iv. (1739) 10 This Island bath 
from time to time been no other than as a Se-wer to empty 
the superfluity of the German Nations. 1751 Johnso.n 
Rambler No, 104 P 2 They . . naturally laid out their super- 
fluities upon pleasure. 1781 Co\VFERC/mn(y 455 Her super- 
fluity the poor supplies. 1803 Malthus Poful. 1. vi. 82 Thb 
common error of confounding a superfluity Of inhabitants 
with great actual population. 2842 LouDON.S*K^jzr^<2« Hart. 
283 It receives too much sap, and ultimately perishes from 
superfluity, as the other did from insufficiency. 2876 Geo. 
Euot Dan. Z 7 rr. xxxvi, The distasteful empire of her 
girlhood with its irksome lack of distinction and superfluity 
of sisters. 

+ b. Jocularly given as the * proper term ’ for a 
company of nuns. Obs. 

24.. Porkingiott MS. so in Trans. Philol. Soe. (19C9) 
Suppl. 48 A Superflovite of nonnys. 

2 . The condition or fact of being more abundant 
or copious than is necessary ; excessive quantity or 
number; esp. excess in diet or dress. 

ci^86 Chaucer Prol. 436 Of his diete mesurable was he 
For it was of no superfluitee. C2386 — NutCs Pr. 71 207 
‘lliis dreem.. Cometh of greet superfluytee Of youre rede 
Colera. e 2450 MirPs Fesiial J26/2 pe berys of his herd 
bat comyth of superfluyte of humors of b© slomok, 2483 
OxTON G. dc la Tour e iv, The grete wast and Snpbrfluyte 
of htf go^es. et^ Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Fdlsgr. 8g8 
Prolixite is snpexfluitie of wordes in declaTjtJg a taynge. 
xi^gt Spenser Rufnes Rome zziii, In a vicious bodie, grose 
disease Soone growes through humours superfiiiitie. 267)1 
Drvden Even. Love Pref. a 2, 1 think there's no folly so 
great in any Poet of our Age as tbe superfluity and wast of 
wit was in some of our predecessors X7« Chetne Engl. 
Malady iii. iv. (1734) 304 Superfluity will ala'ays produce 
Redundancy, whether It of Phlegm or Cboler. 2820 
Lasib Elia Ser. 1. South-sea House, Sums. .set down with 
forma! superfluity of ciphers. 2E62 DARa-iN Orchids vi. 276 
Thus tbe act of fertilization is completed, and there is no 
superfluity in the means employed. 

f b. /«, of io superfluity : in or to excess. Obs. 
£*2430 Wyclif* s Bible x Cbron., ProL, Sicbe tbingts thpt 
weren addid to of superfluyte, be markyde with litil jerdis. 
c:z44o yaeobs Well 236 bou haue a couej-tous loue to 
superfluyte of tempcrall rj'ches. 2562 Bullein Bulzvarke, 
Bk, Sick Men 51 If there be tw’oo humours, equall aboend- 
yng together, extremely in superflnite. 

C. Unnecessary action or procedure, arch. 

Cf. Superfluous o. 2 b. 

c 2420 ? Lydc. Assembly cf Gods 2824 To make eiiroosiclon 
therof, new or olde. Were but superfluyte. 2905 R. (Jarnett 
Shakespeare 65 So crammed the Court is with particulars. 
More to adduce were superfluity. 

3 , A thing or part that is in excess of what is 
necessary, or that can be dispensed ivith. Chiefly pi. 

CZ400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lotdsh, 77 Whenne super- 
fiuytes waxen in hem, bes lokcnynges sewen. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse iii. i. (1883) 76 A crokyd hachet for to cutte of tbe 
superfluytees of the vignes and trees- 1553 Eden Treat. 
Fevie IruL (Arb.) 37 viarg., Ryches and superfluiles con- 
temned. z6zz Bible TransL Pref. ? 3 What thanks had he 
for cutting off the superfluities of the lawes? ^ 2628 T. 
Spencer Logick 289 The superfluities of a definition are 6. 
x6soBulw'£R Aniltrcpctnet.’s^x Like a superfluity itisc\ery 
moneth driven forth the wombe.^ 2773 Johnson ioBos- 
well 24 [22] Feb., Some superfluities I have expunged, and 
some faults 1 have cciTect^,«.but tbe main fabrick of tbe 
work remains as it was. 2776 Adam Smith W. H. j. xi. iii. 

1 . 239 When we are In want of necessaries wc must part 
with all superfluities. 2E60 Emerson Cord. Life, Culture 
W^. (BohnJ If. 374 Self-denial..thal sa'ves on supcrffaiVfes 
and spends on essentials. 

+ 4 . Action or conduct characterized by or ex- 
hibiting excess or extravagance ; immodMate indul- 
gence or expenditure ; an instance of this. Obs, 

01386 Chaccer Pard. T. 9 Thej'..etcn abo and diynken 
ouer hir myght, Thurgh which they dcon the deuel MOTtise 
..By superfluytee abhomynable. 

ii.iv.in AngliaWU. 161/32 Whan amanfleeb superflu^e, 

(be) sumtyme falHth into chjT>cher>*. 24 ^ 3 *"S® Xx. ntgden 

( Rolls) I V.si He. .xafe hj-m to ydelnes,!eccbcr 7 , and tosuper. 

n..: ;« U/.l,^rL- nnd s\Dne. 2523 Ln, 


fluiies, wastenge nj^htes in lechery and x>cne. 2523 La 
Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxL 252 He shew^ many thyrges to 
fall on the prelates of the Churche, for the grwt superfuitie 
and prsde that was as than vsed amonge ih^m. 254* 

Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 130 . 1 will that, .no superfluyte ma>dc 
at my burialL x6oo Holland Lr.y xxxiv. iil 854 7 kac wc 
might not be stinted and gaged in our czeeMive expenses, 
in our dissolute profusion, m costly vaniti» and suwr- 
fluities. 2652 Leviath. 11. «x. 179 They, .wbem 

superfluity, or sloth carncth after tbcir sccsuall pleasures. 
j8ox Farmers Mag. Ja-n, 82 A rigid economy of car re- 
sources,, .a retrccchmcat cf every superfluity on the part cf 
the opidect. ^ , 
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SUPERHUMAN. 


+ Snperfluli, Obs,rare. [f. Superflue a. 
+ -LT^.] Superflnonsly. 

e 1383 ConcL Loll, in Ett^. Hisi, Rev. (rpii) Oct. 744/2 It 
is not leful to swere fals nei^ir trewe superfluUoJ>ir m veyn. 
1388 Wyclif Ps. XXX. 7 [xxxi. 6] Thou hatist hem that kepen 
vanytees superfluli, 1395 Purvey Remonsir, (1851) 83 To 
charge cristene men nedelesli or superfluli with nouelries 
vnherd, not groundid in holy scripture. 

SuperfluoilS (s*Kp3*jfl//3s), a. {sh.) Also 5-6 
euperfluouse, (6 -ose, Sc. -fluus, -flxiis, -fiowis, 
-flouis). [f. L. superjluusx see Superflue and 
-ous.] 

1. T‘hat exceeds what is sufficient ; of which there 
is more than enough ; excessively abundant or 
numerous. 

Z43X-50 tr. Higiien (Rolls) III. 459 We ^ifie not atten- 
daunce to superfluous meytes, wherefore we be not seke. 
1483 Caxtom C vj b, ITjou oughtcst not to stryme.. 
wyth them that ben ful of superfluous wordes. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/l{^,dt W.153XJ 54 We..sbo(de..dygge our vyne wele 
..& cutte away the superfluous braunches. 1540-1 Elyot 
Image Gov. 72 For as muche as I suppose that ye call theym 
superfluonse humours, whiche are more than conuenient to 
the naturall prc^orcion and temperature of the body. 1603 
Shaks. Meas.jor M.wx. i. 158 , 1 haue no superfluous ley- 
sure, my stay must be stolen out of other affaires, c 1655 
Miltok 1st Sonn. to Cyrx^k Skinner 13 Heav*n. .disap. 
proves that care,.. That with superfluous burden loads the 
day. x’jfiS, Museum Rust. IV. 2a To take off any super- 
fluous or ill-placed shoots. 177a yunius Lett. Ixviii. (1788) 
347, 1 shall state..theseveral statutes. .omitting superfluous 
words, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. iii. aS Divesting myself of all 
superfluous clothes. 1880 Haughton Pkys. Geog. v. 224 
Lake Tanganika discharges its superfluous waters into the 
southern branch of the Congo. 

2 , That is not needed or required ; unnecessary, 
needless, uncalled-for. 

CX4SO tr. De Imitatione iii. xxxu loi What art bou made 
wery wib superfluous cure.>? 2534 More Treat. Passion 
^Vks. 1281/x To long for y* knowledge of lessc ncces^rye 
learning, or dcHte in debating of sundrye superfluous pro- 
blemes, 1581 in D. Diggcs Compleai Ambass. (1655) 420 
Your abode there is but superfluous, and more chargeable 
..then serviceable. 1597 hloRLey Introd. Mus. Annot., 
Seeing therefore further discourse wil be superfluous, I wH 
heerc make an ende. 1639 SALTstARSiiE Policy 96 If you 
have beene neglect^ b5’ any, and thought superfluous. 1736 
Bittler Anal. il i. Wks. 1874 I. 152 To say revelation is 
a thing superfluous.. is, I think, to talk ouite wildly. 1775 
Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 13 July, Your anxiety about 
your other Imbics is, I hope, superfluous. 1824 W. Irving T. 
Trav. I, I. vi. 80 The forms and ceremonies of marriage began 
lo be considered superfluous bonds. 1855 Prescott Philip II 
II. xiv. 1 . 299 After the oath of allegiance he had once taken 
a new one wmed superfluow. 1898 F. D. How Life Dp. 
IV, How xviii. 253 This warning was not superfluous. 
eibsol, 1832 Carlyle Sort. Res. u vii, A State of Nature, 
affecting by its singularity, and Old-Roman contempt of 
the superfluous. 

b. Often in impers. phr. with inf. 

*53® Palscr. 27, 1 thinke it but superfluous to kepe suche 
ordreinallotberconsonantes. iss9inStrype.4H«.^</C(x7o9) 
1 . App. X. 439 It is a superfluous thiQge..to call into judg- 
ment againe matters which have ben tried. 1656 Cowley 
Mise, Pref., Some of them made when I was very young, 
which it is perhaps superfluous to tell the Reader. 1713 
Berkeley Hylas i^ Pkil. i. Wks. xB?! I. 282 It is therefore 
superfluous to inquire particularly concerning each of them. 
1831 Lasib Elia Ser, ii. Ellistoniana, To descant upon his 
merits as a Comedian would be superfluous. 1873 Hamer- 
yon Intell, Life x. vii. 370 It is superfluous to recommend 
idleness to the unintellectual, but the intellectual Coo often 
undervalue it. 

C, transf. Of a person : Doing more than is 
necessary, rare. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV. i. ii. 12, I see no reason, why thou 
shouldest bee so superfluous, to demaund the time of the 
day. 1667 Milton P. L. iv, 832 If ye know, Why ask ye, 
and superfluous be^in Your message, like to end as much 
in \*atn? x88o Daily Hews^ 3 Jan. 2/2 We will not be so 
superfluous as to criticise this amusing drawing. 

fd. Of no account or effect : unprofitable, vain. 
Obs. rare. 

axs32 Ld. Berners M.Aurel. (1546) R iv, Dam- 

sels. .thinketh all their tyme lost, and supertuous vnto the 
day of the3Y manage. 1609 Bible (Douay) Wisd. xi. x6 Some 
emng did worshippe dumme serpents, and superfluous 
beastes. 2654 Bramhall fust Vind. viiL (1661) 241 This 
challenge of infallibility diminlshetb their authority, dis- 
crediteth their definitions, and maketh them to be super- 
fluous things. 

1 3 . Exceeding what is right, desirable, normal, 
or nsual ; immoderate, inordinate. Obs. 

Mankind In Maerc Plays g Be-ware ofexcesse! 
]>e superfluquse gyse I wyll katse refuse. 2533 Gau Rieht 
Vay 95 A 1 inordinat and superffuis desiris in melttis and 
drinkkis and^ slepinge. 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 36 His 
stalke or bodie..ts somewhat grosse or superfluous. 2575 
in Alaitl. Club Misc. I. X14 'The pomptous convoy and 
supperflouis banketting to Margerat Denelstoun the day of 
hir mariage. x6xx Bible Lev. xxi. x8 Ablind man, or a lame, 
or he that hath a flat nose, or any thing superfluous, 26x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII. i. i. 99 A proper Title of a Peace, and 
purchas'd At a superfluous rate. 

t b. Mus. = Augmented///, a. 2 b. Obs. 

X7S3 Chambers' Cycl. Suppl., Superfluous interval, in 
music, is one that exceeds a true diatonic interval by a serai- 
tone minor. Thus the Superfluous second, or lone, con- 
tains a semitone minor more than a tone, or greater second. 
x 854 Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. 361 A superfluous second may, 
in sound at least, be taken as identical with a minor third. 
2866 [see Prime sbP 4 b]. 

■ + 4 . Ha\dng, consuming, or expending more than 
enough ; superabundantly supplied ; extravagant 
in expenditure. Const. /;/, with. Obs. . 


1535 Covcrdale Isa. v. ii Wo be vnto them that ryse vp 
early to vse them selucs in dronkynnes, and yet at night are 
more superfluous with wyne. 2585 T, Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. ill. xi. 90b, The dressing of their meat.. 
difTereth from ours, beinij so superfluous, curious, and deli- 
cate, ..whereas. .theirs is scant, bare, and grosse. 2605 
Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 268 Our basest Beggers Are in the 
poorest thing superfluous. 1667 Milton A A. viii. 27 Rea* 1 
soning I oft admire, How Nature wise and frugal could i 
commit Such disproportions, with superfluous hana So many ; 
nobler Bodies to create, Greater so manifold to this one use. 
2712 J. Greenwood Engl. Gram. 233 Our Alphabet Is defi- 
cient in some respects, and superfluous in others. 

Superfluously (si«p 5 -jfla 3 sli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT 2.] In a soperfluoas manner or degree. 

1. More than snfiiciently; in excess of what is 
proper or necessary ; superabundantly. 

2502 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 1. xxv. (1893) 278 They 
labour moche, & speke but lytell superfluously. 2584 Cogan 
Haven Health ccxi. (1636) 215, 1 advise all men not to 
Unger the time long in eating and drinking superfluously. 
1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Garden (1626) 24 To 
dresse the roots of trees, to take away the lawcs, and tangles, 
that.. grow superfluously and disorderly. 275* Smollett 
Per. Pickle (1779) I. iv. 29 Her attention to the guests was 
superfluously nospltable. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxyi, She 
was now amply or even superfluously provided with the 
means of encountering the expenses of the road. 

2. In addition to what is needed ; hence, without 
necessity, unnecessarily, needlessly. 

2557 Records IV/ietst.H 4h. Notonely superfluousely, but 
also falsely, should thei bee placed here ; seynge thei doe 
belong to other places of right. 2653 H. More Atitid. Ath. 
ii.ix. § 6 Discriminative Providence,. .doing nothing super- 
fluously or in vain. 2738 Warburton Div. Legat. 1 , 1. iv. 

40 As making God act unnecessarily and superfluously. 
x86x Ld. Acton Lett. (1909) 235 Do not superfluously imi* 
tate the Cardinal. 2884 tr. Lotze's Logic 165 It is difficult 
..to prove. .that ^also has the predicate s which is super- 
fluously added in the definition actually given. 

1 3. Beyond measure, excessively, inordinately, 
extravagantly. Obs. 

2528 More Dyaloge \. Wks. 157/1 Prj'de longed superflu- 
pusly to gete by couctyseand gredynes many folkes lyuyn^es 
in his ownc handes. 1528 PKtnz\.\.Sateme's Regim. Lijb, 
The wyne..shulde be alayde with moche water ..but nat so 
superfluously alayde.. than as in sommer, 1584 Cocan 
Haven Health dxxvl (1636) x6t Sea fish is of better nourish- 
ment, then fresh W'atcr fish.. because it is not so superflu- 
ously moist. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
axfi Immediatlye iherafter the water superfluoselye issueth 
therout. ^1603 Lo. Stirling Dor/wx iv. ii, Those gorgeous 
halles, With iourniture superfluouslie falre. 

Sup erfluonsness (st«p5ufl wasnes). [f. Supeu- 
FtiUous + -ness.] Superfluity. 

<2x540 Barnes /Pvtx. (1573) 2x1/1 All onely I spake against 
the superfluousnes, ami the abuse of them [sr, possessions). 
2S6t T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 11. 30X This >emeth a weake 
superfluousnes of wordes. 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 39 
Crowtoe.. being drunken. .with Wine purgetb the Gall of 
his superfluousnesse. 1600 Surflbt Countrie^ Farme vi, 
xxiL 795 Such wines doe not load the bodie with superflu- 
ousnes of serous excrements. 1897 Current Hist, (Buffalo, 

U. S.) VII. 380 The superfluousness of royal slate. 2B99 
*A, Hope ’ Kinfs Afirror xviii. 192 A state of conscious and 
WYclched superfluousness, 

Superflux (si^'pwflrks). [ad. med.L, supers 
JiuxuSf f. superjluere : see Superflue and Flu.x.] 

1. A superfluity, superabundance, or surplus. I 

1605 Shaks. Lear iti. iv. 35 Take Physickc, Pompe, Ex- j 

pose thy selfe to feele wbat wretches fccic, That thou maist I 
shake the superflux to them. 163a Rowley IVoman Never 1 
Vexed T, i. B 3, To groane under the superflux of blessings. 1 
2775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin, cix. (1783) IV. 37 Shall they , 
steal their own necessaries from the superflux of another? j 
2809 Malkin G/ 7 . 5 /rtJx, il F 5 Hadst thou but thrown to 
them the superflux of that abundance, in which. .thou 
rolledst. 1826 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Popular Fallacies vi, If 
nothing else could be said for a feast, this Is sufficient, that 
from the superflux there is usually something left for the 
next day. 1872 Browtninc Fijine xUv, Art, .discards the 
superflux, .Contributes to defect. xB8o Swinburne Stud. 
Shaks. i. 36 .In these two there is no flaw, no outbreak, no 
st^erflux, and no failure; 

2. An overflowing, or excessive flow, of water or 
other liquid. 

2760 S. Derrick Lett. (1767) I. X02 Another veiy* remark- 
able waterfall Is the superflux of a collection of water on the 
top of the high mountain of Mongcrlogh. 1779 G. Keate 
Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) II. 209 The astonishing supply of 
water. .the superflux of which clears all the drains and 
sewers. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Afed. III. 233 A superflux of 
the urinary water., without any increase of the urinary solids. 
Super&Ontal (s'T/'pajfmntal). [ad. med.L. 
supc^rontale : see Super- and Frontal 

1. [Super- 3 .] A covering of silk or stuff hanging 
over the upper edge of an altar frontal. 

2858 Direct. Anglic, (ed, J. Purchas) £ The slab of the 
Altar should be covered with the cere-cloth, which in its 
turn is covered by the superfrontal, which hangs down about 
ten inches below. 1903 JVestm. Gaz. 7 Sept, 20/2 A lady 
has presented to Sl Paul’s Cathedral a magnificent frontal 
and superfrontal. 

2 . [Super- i d.] A dossal. 

[1844. Poem Gloss. Ecel. Orn. 5.V. Frontal. A piece of : 
richly embroidered stuff was also frequently hung above the i 
altar, called a Super.frontalc,or upper Frontal, being in fact { 
a low dossell.) 2887 Hook's Ch. Diet.. Superfrontal. I. I 
Originally a decoration attached to the wall behind and i 
above the altar. 

Snperfase (s'«p 3 ifi» 7 -z), w. [f. L. supir/ns-, 
pa. ppl. stem of superfundi^re : see Super- 2 and 1 
Fuse v. In sense 3 , a new formation on Super- 1 
PDSIOS 2 .] I 


1. traits. To pour over or on something. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 162'* Either a Ptisane or 
decoction.. must be superfused. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
; IV. II. viii. § 3. II. 449 'J'his Holy Spirit from the beginning 
of the World is said . . to be .superfused on the waters, a 1700 
, Evelyn Diary 13 Dec. 1685, Pouring first a very cold liquor 
I into a glass, and super-fusing on it another. 

2. To sprinkle or affuse ; to suffuse in baptism. 
1657 J- Watts Scribe. Pharisee, etc. iii. 27 A young man 

of the Hebrews being desperately sick and calling for 
baptism, in want of water was superfused with .sand, a 1834 
Coleridge Lit. Kesn. (1836) II. 409 * Sprinkled' [with 
water), or rather affused or superfused. 

3. 'To cool (a liquid) to a temperature below its 
melting-point without causing it to solidify ; to 
supercool, overcool, undercool. 

2902 Encpcl, Brit. XXVIII. 568/1 It is generally possible 
to cool a liquid several degrees below its normal freezing- 
point without a separation of crystals.. .A liquid in this state 
is said to be * undercooled ' or * superfused 

Saperfnsion (s'wpaiftw'^an}. [ad. Jate L. 
superfusio, -onem, n. of action f. supetfus-, super- 
ftmdUre to Superfuse.] 

1. [Super- 2 .] The action or operation of pouring 
liquid, etc. over something. Also fig. 

2657 J. Watts Scribe. Pharisee, etc. in. 68 Our way of 
supenusion, or asper.sion with water, 2867 J. W. Hales in 
Farrar Ess. Lib, Educ, 307 Is what is called classical in- 
struction at our schools anything better than a more or less 
copious superfusion of facts? ^2872 NAniEVS Prev. <5* Cure 
Dis. n. il 455 In cases of delirium tremens with high fever, 
what is called cold superfusion may be used while the patient 
is held in the warm bath. 

2. [Super- 4.] The cooling of a liquid below its 
melting-point without solidification taking place. 

x866 Sci, Rev, Dec. 245/3 There is., a marked difference 
between the circumstances in which solidification takes place 
in superfusion and supcrsaluration. 1880 W, C. Roberts 
Introd. Alefallurgy 31 The cooling mass of molten metal 
does not * flash ’ or pass through the remarkable state known 
as 'superfusion.* 

+ Snper^e’SSion, Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 

supergressio. -onem. n. of action f. suptrgredi. f. 
super- Super- g b +gradf to step, walk.] The ex- 
ceeding of a limit ; excess. 

X477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv, in Ashm. (1657) 47 For doubt 
of perrills many moe then one, And for supergression of our 
stone, a 1631 Donne Serm.. Ps. x.xxilii.fiib^g) x86 Above 
those exaltations, and supergressions of sin. 

Su-perheat, v, [f. Super- 9 b+HEAT v.\ 
irons. To heat to a very high temperature ; esp. to 
raise the normal temperature of (steam) in order to 
increase its pressure. 

1859 Times 23 Apr. 10/4 The various proposed methods of 
superheating steam, 1862 Leeds Alercury 2 Nov,, It is 
found most advantageous to superheat the steam to about 
joo degrees above the temperature of plain steam. 2875 
Knight Diet, Alech, 2333/1 Steam*chimney,..z.n annular 
chamber around the chimney of a boiler-furnace for super* 
he.ating steam. 

Hence Sn’perheat sb,. the state of being super- 
heated; the excess of temperature of a vapour 
above its temperature of saturation, 

2884 Alethodist Aiag. 787 Solubility is increased by heat, 
sup-rbeat, and pressure. 2903 Engineering ATag. Feb. 756 
A superheat of xoo® F,, or 55® C, 

Su'perliea=ted, ///. a, [f. Super- 9 b Heated 
pp!. a.] 

1. Of steam or vapour : Heated above its tem- 
perature of saturation, 

2857 Miller Elem. Chtm,. Org. vi. § 2. 375 Injecting 
superheated steam at a temperature of between 500® and 600® 
into healed faL 2873 SroN Workshop Rec. Ser. i. 377/* A)’ 
applying superheated steam both lime and fuel are saved. 
19x5 Nature ii Feb. 662/1 The iodine which is transpired 
as superheated vapour is condensed there. 

b. transf. Operated by superheated steam. 

1883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N, S. Wales 24 The offal 
. .of fish . .was disintegrated and dried by superheated system, 
xgxx Daily News 05 Jan. 2 The North-Western Company 
are now constructing., twenty superheated engines. 

2, gen. Heated above the ordinary temperature or 
degree; excessively heated or hot; also/^f, 

2866 Spectator 10 Mar. 267/2 ITiis sort of superheated in- 
tellectual strain. ..1*116 peculiar superheated grandeur and 
magnificence attached by Americans to the idea of the - 
Union, x88o A, R. Wallace 1 st. Life 1. ix. 1S8 An addi- 
tional reservoir of super-hc.'ited water. x888 Fenn Off to 
Wilds xxii. 257 They were up in one of the superheated riiw 
among the rocks, with the sun pouring down. 29x2 Hibbert 
Jrnl, OcL 30 This gathering of super-heated men. 

So Su'perlicator, an apparatus for superheating 
steam ; Su'perheatluff vbl. sb.. {<£) the process of 
heating steam or vapour above its temperature of 
saturation; also attrib.\ (p) excessive heating, 
overheating. 

2862 Leeds Mercury 2 Nov., The temperature, immedi- 
ately on leaving the *superheater, was as high as Coo degrees. 
1B86 Eneycl. Brit. XXL 824/x Engines of large cylinder 
capacity to admit of great expansion, with surface-condensers 
and stmerheaters to the boilers. ^ iB6x Leeds Alercury 2 
Nov., ^rae parties entertain^ the idea that 'superheating 
may be advantageously applied where steam is u«d for 
heating purposes. ^2897 Daily News 26 Sept. 2/2 Othercold 
water is conveyed into a spiral coil and superheating cham- 
ber above the light. x8^ P. Manson 7 'rop. Diseases xu. 
207 Super-beating of the blood- 

SuperllTUnaix (si«p3Jhi;7*man), a. {shJ) [ad- 
med.L, superkumdnus : see Super- 4 and Homan a, 
CL F. surhumain. It. soprumano. Sp., Pg. sobre^ 
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SD-PEEHUMAKITT. 

humane,'] Above that which is human ; more than 
human. 

a. Of a quality, act, etc. ; Higher than that of 
man ; beyond the capacity or power of man, 

1633 £arl Manch. Al Monko (1636) 203 This is the stale 
of Loves life in God, which giveth a super*humane being 
unto man, man being yet on earth, aijii Ken Hymns 
Evans. ^Vks. X721 I, 127 Blcss’d v.'atcr in the Font., 
Though worthless in itself, m Sacred use It Graces super, 
homan can produce. 1797 Mrs. R adcuffe //a/i’im f, There 
A^-as no necessity for superhuman means to obtain such 
knowledge. 1864 Pusey Led. VantWltSyS) 453 The miracle 
of superhuman knowledge, 1874 H. Rogers (/;//<) The 
Superhuman Oripn of the Bible Inferred from Itself. 1896 
Dk. Argyll Philos, Belie/ 326 Superhuman agencies and 
powers. 

^sol, 1876 Gladstone Homeric Sp'tickr. 19S Such pro* 
digies of valour as may fairly be . . considered to approximate 
to the superhuman. 

b. Of a person or being : Higher than man ; 
having a nature above that of man. 

2824 Macaulay Mtsc, (i860) 1. 64 To describe super* 
human beings in the language, and to attribute to them the 
actions, of humanity may be grotesque, unphilosophtcal, in- 
ransistent. xZSSlMiXiO'H BaJtiJ>ton Lect.yu (2875) 296 Christ 
is a snperhuman person. 

c. In rhetorical or hyperbolical use : Higher or 
greater than that of any ordinary man ; beyond 
the average human capacity, stature, etc. 

2822 Scott vi. The superhuman yells which he 

uttered. 2867 Freeman LTorm. Con^, I. v. 419 Seven 
months ofalmost superhuman energy'. 2892 Farrar Darkn, 
ff Dawn 1, WTiile he was still steeped to the lips in super, 
human luxury*. 

d. as sb, UsedtorenderG. f/^^rw^wtr^SupERJiAK. 

2896 W. Wallace in Academy x Aug. 75/2 [Nietzsche] 
a hermit of the present, and a man, or ratlier a more thau 
man, a * su^rhuman \ of the future. 

SuTsernmnaTuty. [f. prec. + -irr.] The 
character or quality of being superhuman (or a 
superman). 

2797 T, Green Diary Lover 0/ Lit, (x8xo) 45 super* 
humanity of which scheme is finely exposed by Cicero in the 
next Book. cx8to Coleridge Lit. Rem. (X83S] III. 250 He 
meant by the word Lord his divinity, or at least essential 
super.humanity. c 2825 Wori>s\\’. in Knight Life (xESg) 11. 
•App. 3x9 The sublimity, the superhumanity, of his genius, 
x£^ Zancwill Ckildr. Ghetto z. i, Rich people, .radiating 
an indefinable aroma of superhumanity. 2903 [see Super* 
.mas]. 

Superhumanize, v. [Formed as prec. -f 
-IZE. J tratu. To make, or represent as, superhuman. 

2854 Milman LaU Christ, t.% rii. 11. 149 Pure spirit, 
vdthout any intermediate human, yet superhumanised, form. 
2876 Meredith Beaueh, Career xxxiv, There are tou^cs of 
bliss in anguish that superhumanise bliss. 2894 Stopf. 
Brooke Tennyson x. 3^ Arthur is a little superhuman... 
^Vhy did Tenn5*son sup«5umanise him? 

Superhn’inaiily, adv. [-ly 2.] in a super- 
human manner ; to a degree beyond what is human, 
2830 De QuinceyR Bentlep' Wks. 2857 VII. 270 An author 
so superhumanly imaginative as ^^IIton, 2856 R. A. 
Vauch.an .^fysties (x£6o) 11. ix, ii. 29s To live, not humanly, 
but superhumanly. 2883 Athensum 29 May 627/3 An 
astonishingly and almost superhumanly clever schoolboy. 

So STiperliu*maavness, superhumanity. 

2900 Speaker xo Mar. 6x1/2 The Bismarckian trampling 
upon common convections is part of the Bismarckian super* 
humanness. 

Snp6rllTlT3ieral. [ad. late L. superhumerdle 
(Vulgate), nent, sing. (sc. vesilmentitni) of *super- 
humerditsi see SupiiH i a and Huiieral, Cf. OF. 
superhumeral. It. sitperitmeraltf etc.] An eccle- 
siastical vestment worn over the shoulders, as the 
Jewish ephod, or an amice or pallium; fig-, a 
burden carried on the shoulders. 

x6o6 Bp. Andrewes Semt. 11. (1631) 13 He.. Endured 
them ; and endured, for them heavie tmngs ; a strange Super, 
humerall, the print whereof was to be scene on his shoulders. 
[x688 Holme A rmoitry iiu iv. 187/1 Th^AsnicUts^ or Super, 
kumerale^ which like the Ephod of the Priests and Levites, 
or Vail covers the Head and Shoulders of the PnesL] iB6S 
Marriott yestiar. Christ, xxix. 79 The Superhumcral or 
Epho^ This being so worn as to cover the shoulders, he 
[sc. Bede) regards it as tj-pical of the labour of good works, 
of * the easy yoke, and bght burden *. 

Superhuiiierate, v. A spurious word, error 
in Richardson’s forS0BHUMER.VTE (q. v. quot. 
1628). 

tSupeTial, Obs. {a.d. *supend/if, 

f. supers (see Supeiiiob) or superius adv. higher. 
Cf. tnferia/.] = Sdpebior a. in various senses. 

2432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) III. 39S Hc.^ede ^ejme 
spirMie5..superialIeand inferialle. « XMS 
ProL in fntrod. Kno-.vL. etc. (rSro) 25 son. .jUi^jmat. 
ynge as wel iheinferyai planeles as superyal planele& 
XS47 — Brev. Health lix. 26 b, A Canker, the ^bjc^ 00“ 
corode., the superial partes of the body. i^zGodlyQueene 
HesierVeoX. 21 Some. .Affirmed honour dewly to Mitajme 
. .to power and superiall raigne. 259X Sparky ir. Cattans 
Geomaneie 2 It is the proper and naturall moumgof the 
bodies superiall and celestiaL 27x9 Jones in Toland 
Druids (18x4) 240 There were in this land about a hondrea 
superial KingSj that governed this land successively: that 
were of the^Bntish blood. 

Supe*rial, iionce.word. [£. Supeb sh. 3 n -f 
-lAE.] Pertaining to a theatrical ‘ super *. 

xSSs J- K. Jerome OntheSiaseti His madness did not 
interfere at all with his superial duties. 

Sti'perijupo'se, v. [f. Supeb- a -r Impose v. 
after superimpesiticn^ 


1 . irans. To impose or place (one object) on or 
upon another ; to lay above or on the top. a, gen. 

1823 H. T. Brooke /«/«»</. Ctystallosr. 291 The first plate 
of mt^cules which is supenmpo!>ed on the primary plane. 
iBsi p. Wilson Prefu Ann. (1863) L ix. 2S8 An aiicient 
churchyard y.'as superposed on a still older cemetery*. 2867 
J.HooGMicrose. i. ii. 242 Producing a mixture of sill the 
colours by superimposing three films one oa the other. 2^ 
Photosr.Ann. 11.2X1 One thickness of ruby paper with one 
thickness of orange paper superimposed. 

b. spec, in GeoL in reference to stratification : 
always in pa. pple. (cfl Soperdiposed i). 

*794 Kir'Van Elem. Min. (ed, 2) I. 362 These sandstones 
have been found cr^-stallized in rhomboidal tables superim. 
posed one upon the other. 1802 Playfair Illusir. Hutton. 
TVie.SS The schistus was not superimposed on the granite, 
after the formation of this last. 2863 Lyell Aniiq, Man iii. 
43 Four buried forests superimposed one upon the other. 

2 . fig. To cause to follow upon something else 
and to exist side by side with it. 

2855 Bain Senses^ ^ Int. 111. ir. § 9 , 1 have the idea of a 
mountain and the idea of gold, and by superimposing the 
one upon the other, I can evoke the image of a mountain of 
goli 2879 Earle Philol. EngL Tongue (ed. 3) § 334 This 
dimmuthtd form -r/, dte^ was in old French often super- 
imposed upon the effete diminotival .el. 2889 Spectator 28 
Sept. 395/2 Superimpo^d on them are the Spaniards, and 
next to these the Italian, Swedish, English, and German 
settlers. 2897 AtlbuiCs Syst. Med, IV. 381 The puerperal 
kidney has a mixed nature; it is one of diffuse nepliriiLs 
upon which granular contraction is rapidly superimposetL 

3 . To place (a person) in a position as a superior. 
X9« W. L. Mathieson Politics Kelts, xviii. II, 293 

Their object had been to superimpose oa the Presbyterian 
organisation certain officials. 

Sn^erimpo'sed, ppl. a. [f. prec. -f -ed J.] 

1 . Placed or laid upon something else ; often 
loosely with pi. sb., laid one upon another. 

2805-27 R. Jasieson Char, Min. (ed. 3) 123 They [se. 
alterations of figures) are named superimp(ked, when they 
occur in the same part of the fnndamental figure, and when 
the first alteration is modified by a second. 2832 Gell 
Pompeiana L yi, 209 To bear the superimposed weighL , 
x 834 “S j* Philups Geol, in Encycl. Metrep, (1S43) VL 703/x 
Ba<^ltic pillars, if permitted to assume their natuiM shapes, 
without pressing one against another, would resemble a 
number of superimposed spheroids. ^ 1849 Ruskin Seven 
Lamps V. § 23. 14S ITie curious variations in the adjust* 
raents of the superimposed shafts. 1879 H. George Progr. 
hr Pov, V. i. (18S t) 252 Imagine a p>Tamid composed of super* 
Im^ed layers. 

D. fhys. Geog. Applied to * a natural system of 
drainage that has been established on uDderl}*ing 
rocks independently of their structure* {^Fnni^s 
Stand, Diet. 1S95). 

1898 I. C Russell River Develoim. rii, 244 [heading) 
Superimposed streatus. JHd. 245 ^A drainage system in* 
herited in this manner by one geological terrane from another 
is said to be superimposed. 

2. fig. Snp^dded ; caused to co-exist. 

2850 Denison Clock fy IVateh.m. X04 A secondary or super- 
imposed motion to the bands. 2892 Hardy 7Vrr zlvz, His 
heated face, which bad also a superimposed fiusb of excite* 
ment. 

3 . Placed over another in rank. 

i86t Pearson Early pfid. Ases Ens. 90 The strong 
Norman yokeandthesuperimposed Normannobility crushed 
Angle and Dane and Saxon into Englishmen. 

■Sujperiiapo-sited, o. TO'T. [f- 'L.sttfcrim- 
p^e. ol supcrimpanlrc (f. super- Supiai- 
2 + iirip^nere to IlIPONE) +-ED (See quot.) 

28*6 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL IV. xlvi. 350 Supcriroposited 
{Superitn/asittnu). When the foot*5talk of the abdomen.is 
inserted ui the upper part of the po-rtscotellum, so as to Iea\-e 
a considerable space beiweea it and the posipecius- 

Su:peri3xiposi*bioii. [f. Super- 2 + Iiiposi- 
i:iG^f0.iXdl^superimpdnere (see prec.).] Tbeaction 
of superimposing, or state of being superimposed ; 
superposition. 

1684/’/^//. 7V<z»tr.XIV. 674 The side OC =* BC, CD = AC, 
the angle D = A, and OCD = BCA. which is manifest by 
taking the common angle ACO out of the 2 right angl^ 
BCO, ACD, therefore by superimposition ihe whole tri. 
angles are equal 2831 Ruskin Stones Venice I. i, f 28 The 
arraageraent of the nave pier in the form of a cross accom- 
panies the superimposition of the vaulting shafu 1879 H. 
George Prugr. <5- Pov. il xL (1881) 97 Mcxici^ as Cortez 
found it, showed the superimposition of barbarism upon a 
higher dcwlopmcnt. 1907 Jptk Cent, Nov. 703 The super- 
imposition of the utilitarian.. civilisation of the West on the 
Indian drillsations. 

So Snperlmpo'sure, something superimposed. 

2875 Brow’NING Arisiepfu Apol.z^j Show the base — The 
live rock latent under wave and foam ; Superimposurc these ! 

Su^perimpre'gnate, T Obs, [Super- 13.] 
irans. To impregnate or imbue in addition, as a 
solution of one substance with another substance. 

1677 Grew Aruit. PL (1682) LecL vii. ^3 A Solution of ; 
above fi\-e Drachms of Nitre may be soperimpregnaied w ith j 
no less quantity of Sal Artnoniac. 2754 Lewis in PhiL j 
Trar.s. XLVIII. 65S A solution of platina, super- impreg. j 
Dated with as much mercury as it was capable of taking up. 1 
Stijperiiapregiia*tioii. [Super- 15.] \ 

1* Impregnation with an additional substance. j 

2677 Gre%v Anat. (1682) l^ct. vil 296 
difference cf quantity this Soperimprargnation^ 7°' o ! 

made, upon the Solution of differeat Salts?^ /Itd.^^snc , 
ascent of the Water upon a Snperimpregnalion, is the same, . 
by whatsoever Salt the first Impregnation be made. | 

2. = ScPEBrETATiON. nrr<— . ^ r- > 

2727 Bailey (voL II), Superitnprsrsnatien. a second Con* . 
cepdoa, aTicr one c onc e i ved before. xBzS in \> cester 


SUPEBINDUCE. 

I (dting Coxe). rZsg'T.lt.rSEEsrpcs.Lex., Superimprerttaih 

\ ..the same as Super/cetatio : superimpregnation. 

Su:periaca-mbenoe. rare. [f. next : see 
, -EKCE.] The fact of being superincumbent. 

01837 Sir E. Bi!\-dces (Worcester, iB6o). 1846 Landor 
/» raf. Coot., Odjfsseus etc. I. 397/1 The highest 

nations are gasping for existence, cnishtd by the superin- 
^ cumbence of the lowest, 
j So Superinoumbenoy (Ogilvie 1850). 

Su=perinon-inl)ent, a. [nd. L. su'perir-eum- 
bent-emj pr. pple. of superincumbcre ; see Super- 2 
and iNCUsiBEiiT.] Lying or resting upon, or situ- 
ated^ on the top o^ something else ; overlying, 
(Chiefly in scientific use.) 

z 66 p Power Philos , il 105 The \-ariation of the 

^avity of the Superincumbent A>r. 2674 Vsir - nDisc . Dttpl . 

_ Proportion 117 Water-Divers. .the lower they go, do find 
their stock of Air more and more to shrink ; and that accord- 
ing to the Roots of the Quantities of the super-incumbent 
. Water or Weight 2785 Co\vpf.r Let. to Hervtcn 19 Mar.. 
Ine round table, which we formerly bad in use, was unequal 
to the pressure of my superincumbent breast and elbows. 
2830 Lyell Princ. Geol. xv. I. 281 The soft argillaceous sul> 

^ stratum .. hastens the dilapidation of the superincumbent 
mass of limestone. 2874 Hartvvig Aerial W. L 2 Air is a 
very clastic body, and, in consequence of the earth’s attrac. 
fion, each superincumbent stratum presses upon all those 
below it. 

predicative. 2842 Loudon Stdurian Hort. 485 The soil is 
generally light, but superincumbent on a sul»oiI, wWch is 
supplied with water. 

D. Situated or suspended above; overhanging. 

1835 T. Mitchell Acham. 0/ Aristeph. 230 note., Above 
this mother earth. .was seen stretched the superincumbent 
heaven, a 2845 Barham Insol. Leg. Scr. nr. yerry yarvis’s 
Either side of the superincumbent banks Vi-as clothed 
with a thick mantle of tangled copsewood. 
c. Of pressure : Exerted from above. 

2854 Ronalds & Richardson CiSr/rr. TeehnoLied.s) 1 . 107 
If,. coke is prepared under considerable superincumbent 
pressure the bUiters which form in the softened coal are 
pr^ed together. 1866 Roscoe Elem. Chem. iv. 40 Water 
boils when the tension of its vapour is equal to the superin- 
cumbent atmospheric pressure. 

tSzt Shelley Adonais xxxii, A Power Girl round with 
weakness : — it can scarce uplift The weight of the soperin* 
cumbent hour. 1848 Clough Amours de Voy. i. 35 A 
tjTannous sense of superincumbent oppression- 1875 E. 
White Life in Christ x. viH, (iE;S) 81 Ihe superincumbent 
accumulations of pagan and inedis>-al thought 
Hence Sn:periJicu*mbcntly adv. 

2796 Kirwan Elem.Min. (ed.2) IL240 Fracture narrowly 
and divergingly striated, or superircumbenlly striated. 

Sn^erindu’ce, v. [ad. late L. sitperindQUre 
to cover over, bring upon, add, f. super- Super- s, 

13 + indueire to Induce.] 

L irans. To bring (a person) into some position 
in addition to, or so as to displace, one who already 
occupies it, a. To take (a second -wife) wilbin 
the lifetime of the first (or, by extension, shortly 
after her death) ; also, to bring (the child of 
another wife) into the inheritance in preference to 
the former heir. Obs. or arch, 

Cf. med.L. svperinducta *muUer extranea, cocicubina. 

C2SS5 Harpsfield Diverce Hen.VIII 

f ilain aduUcTj’ to superinduce any other ivife, his former 
iving. 26*6 Donne Serm., yckn .nr. 2 (1640) 740 And when 
we have Primosenitum Ecclesix^ The eldest son by the 
Primitive Church, The Creed of the Apostles, they will 
super-induce another son by another rvrr/rr,. .and. .make 
their Trent-Cieed larger then the Apostles. 1647 Irapf 
Comm. Matt. xix. 5 Thou shall not superinduce one wife to 
another. 1650 Jlr. Taylor Funetal Serm. C'tess Cerlery 
\l\:s. 1831 IV, 20S When Pompej’ saw the ;:host of hb first 
lady, Julia, who \‘cxed his restand hb conscience, for super* 
inducing Cornelia on her bed within the Jen mentbs of 
mourning. 2855 JIilman Lat. Christ, ix. iv. IV, 65 The 
)^ing b to be warned that.., as he cannot have leptimate 
offspring by her whom he has superinduced, bis kingdom 
would pass to strangers. 

b. To appoint (a person) to an office over the 
head of another ; « Supebinduct. Obs. or aixh, 

1647 Clare.vdon Hist. Reb. v. | 374 M*hen the fleet was 
commanded by sir John Pennington, Lefoic the earl of War* 
wick was superinduced into that charge against the King’s 
will. 1904 M. HEViTLTTT C^^een's Quair n. ix. ^07 Uponsuch 
a erbxs, intending for the best, Mary* B&aton superinduced 
a stout, . . gamesome lady, her aunt, 

2. To bring in over and above, or * on the top 
of*, something already present; to introduce in 
addition (esp. something extraneous). Const, cn, 
upon (rarely to^ into'). 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, il To the King 1 13 
ment cf God superinduceih a Bretherbood in Kings & 
Bbbops. Ibid. It. rii. 5 6 Whosocucr knowvth arv Jorme 
knoweth the vtmost pKissibilitie ofsupcrinducingtbat ^»ature 
vpoa any varictie of Matter. 1651 Jex- Taylor 
I'eart. liL 32 Death brought in bysm, 
induct to man. 1659 H. L’JEstrance Atpanee Dsv. Of. 

174 It b not like that Chrbt would sup^nducc any new 
e^mblbhment to former Rights. 267® gxrw Muzxum, 
Anat Stomach h- ^ ^ Ar.oth« Ferment 

duc'd to that of the Stomach. 1767 Stevse Tr. Shandy 
(xSo2) IX. i. 207 Nor did she supcnndocc tlie least l ^ into 
her humours. 279* IkKWXLL yoAnsen 26 Mar. 1776, sire, 
and figure, and countenance, and manner, were li^ of a 
hearty E.nglbh 'Squire, with the parson super-mduced. 2814 
CHAiiiT-Rs Evid. Ckr. Revel, r. 3) He supennduces 
his own testimony 10 that of the cn^l *££4 

Milman Lat. Christ u u L 5^ the cid 

Punic language prevailed, ero wh^ the Reman cen- 
querors had superinduced Latin. 1E60 Mxu. Re/r. Cett 



SUPEBINDtrCED. 


STTPEEINTENDEECY, 


(1865) 16/1 Their improvement cannot come from themselves, 
but must be superinduced from without. 187^ Lubbock 
Mod. Savages in Manck. Sci. Lect. Ser. v» & vi. 248 The 
savage does not abandon his belief in Fetichism..but he 
superinduces on it a belief in beings of a higher.. material 
nature. 18^7 E. Cairo Philos. Kant ir. vi. 295 The form of 
unity superinduced on the matter of the ideas connected. 

3. To bring or cause to come upon a person or 
thing ; to bring on, induce ; esp, to induce (a 
disease, etc.) in addition to one tilready existing. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 200 An instinct of lust or desire, 
not inordinate such as bysinrie is stiper-induced in man, but 
natural. 1687 Rycaut Hist. Turks II. 223 Opium being 
taken.. in a small quantity, about the bigness of a Tare, 
superinduces at first a strange chearfulness about the heart. 
1749 Hartley Observ. Man 11. ii. X07 That State of our 
waters, which was superinduced at the Deluge, maybe the 
Cause of the Rainbow. 1803 Med. yrnl. X, 539 Whether it 
was merely sufficient to remove the direct debility, or 
whether in such large doses as to superinduce the indirect. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 581 It [re. idiopathic 
cough] has often proved highly dangerous in its results, by 
superinducing peripneumony. 1859 Meredith Feverel 
iixiii, A. .physician who has. .overlooked the change in the 
disease superinduced by one false dose. ^ Science-Gossip 

XXV.eoS That the tremendous mechanical energies which. . 
metamorphosed the archiean OTeiss..was [sic] quite suffi- 
ciently potent to superinduce the semblance of bedding on 
the bright red Cambrian grit mountains, 
b. loosely for : To induce. 

x8x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall i, The alacrity with 
which he sprang from the vehicle superinduced a distortion 
of hisankle, 1M4 J.CoLBORNE/f*c;2x/’<Tj/MZ ixB The water 
of the White Nile is supposed to superinduce dysentery. 

4. In physical sense : To bring, draw, deposit, 
etc. over or upon a thing as a covering or addition. 

1660 Blands TVvzr.afiaSuperindacingan 

Apesskin over his humane shape, eiz 66 z Fclixr IPorihieSf 
Suffolk (1662) in. For some boggled much thereat as false 
Heraldry in Devotion, to super-induce a Doctoral hood over 
a Friers Coul. 1709 T. Robinsoh Nat. Hist. Wesim. fy 
Cusnberl. viL 46 I'he West side, or Skirts ofthese Mountains 
..seems to be Earth superinduced upon the Mountain-Strata 
by the general Flood. 18x3 Vancouver Agric. Devon 283 
A black peaty stratum, superinduced with morass or red bo^. 
1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton xiii, 239 One [colour] may limit 
another by being superinduced partially over it. 

5. To induce or persuade in addition, nonce-use. 

1790 Bystander 248 He was super-induced to grant it by 

the many.. handsome things Phocion had just been saring 
of his dear sister. 

Hence Superinducing vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 
i668^Wilkins Beal Char.y Diet.t Superinducing^ again- 
marrying of married person. 1822-7 Good Study Med, 
(1829) IV. 630 Superinducing tumours and congestions have 
b«n found in the neck. 1^ Noad Eteeiricity (cd. 3) 196 
The super-inducing influence of the current. 

Su^perindu ced, ppl- a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 
Brought in or on over and above something ; in- 
troduced or induced in addition : see the verb. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Pref. F33 He tooke off those 

many superinduced rites, which God injoyned to the Jewes, 
s65o — H^orthy Commtm. ii. § 2. 124 Our natural needs, or 
our superinduced calamlti^ may force us to run to God. 
1709 Strype Ann. Bef. I. xix. 219 In shaking off the Pope’s 
fetters, and recovCTing religion from his superinduced 
tyranny and superstitions. 1^9 Ruskin Seven Lamps vi. 
§ x6. 17B The superinduced and accidental beauw is most 
commonly inconsistent with the preser\'ation of original 
character. 1866 Herschel Fam. Lect. Sci. vi, § 38. 254 
That colour is not a superinduced but an inherent quality of 
the luminous rays. 

Su=periiidn'cejiieiit. [-jiest.] The action 
oranactof superinducing; something superinduced. 

1637 Reynolds Senn. preached 12 July 7 Some [Truths] 
are defide^ against those who deny Fundamentals. Others 
c/nyzyfcftfw, against those who byperilous superinducements 
bruire and wrench the foundation. 1608 LocKEyr^f Let. to 
Bp. of IVoTxester (1699] 400 In all such Cases the superin- 
ducement of greater Perfections. .destroys nothing of the 
Essence Or Perfections that were there before. 1704 Norris 
Ideal Worldw.’t. 53 The supposition., that the superinduce- 
ment of any perfection not contained in the idea of matter, 
should of necessity alter the species of it. 1832 Chalmers 
Pol.Econ. -ri. 177 The foreign trade is a superindneement 
on the hom^ x8^ N. Brit. Bev.X. 92 To imagine that any 
such accession of wealth.. would accrue to our country by 
the superinducement of an extrinsic population. 

+ Su^erindu’Ct, v, Obs. [f. late L. superin- 
duct-, pa. ppl. stem of superinduedre to Supebin- 
DUCE.] irons. To bring in over and above, to 
superinduce ; esp, to induct or appoint to an office 
in addition to, or over the head of, another. Hence 
Snperindu'oted ppl. a. 

1638 Bp. Mountagu Art. Eng. Visit. A4b, A superin- 
ducted Lecturer in another mans cure. axSax -—Acis^ 
Mon.Xi. (1642) 120 Ismael was the sonne of a Concubine, a 
superinducted wife. 1654 L’Estrance C^ir. / (1655) 90 
He was twice repulsed upon his Petition for a Captains place, 
and others super-inducted over his bead. 1659 — Alliance 
Div. Off. 136 Confirmed. .bya ratification superinducted to 
a former establishment. az 65 » H^lin Laud (1668) 364 
Those who had been Superinducted into other Mens Cures 
(I^e a Doctor added to the Pastor in Calvin’s Plat-form). 

Sn^eriudU'Ction. [ad. late L. superittduc- 
iio, -Tonem, n. of action f. sitfcrinducHre to Sdpee- 
1KD0CE.] The action, or an act, of superindneing. 
f 1 . (See Stoebikdoce I a, b.) Obs. 

1626 Donne Senn., John xi. 2 i (1640) 8x6 That that spirit 
might at his will.. informe, and inanimate that dead body; 
Gcxi allowes no such Super-inductions, no such second 
Marriages upon such divorces by death. x6sS Fuller Ck. 
Hist. IV. i. 5 36 No man in place of power or profit, loves to 
behold ffimself buried alive, by seeing his successour assigned 
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unto him, which caused all Clergy-men to hate such super- 
inductions. 

2 . The action, or an act, of bringing in something 
additional ; introduction over and above. 

1641 SvMONDs Serm. bef. Ho. Comm. D j b. What super- 
inductions of evill upon evill have we had 2 a 1662 Heylin 
Laud II. (1671) 258 St. Paul must needs be out in the Rules 
of Logick when he proved the Abrogating of the old Cove- 
nant by the supcrinductlon of a new. 1670 Clarendon Ess. 
Tracts (1727) X40 The Superinduction of others for the Cor- 
roboration and Maintenance of Government. 1765 Black- 
stone 1. X. 369 The subject is hound to his prince by 

an intrinsic allegiance, before the superinduction of those 
outward bonds of oath, homage and fealty, a 1779 War- 
BURTON Div, Legat. ix. Note A, Wks. 1788 III. 736 Ihe 
futility of hlr. Locke’s superinduction of the faculty of think- 
ing to a system of Matter. x8i^ Coleridge Lit.xviW. 

(1907) II. 47 Existence, .is distinguished from essence, by the 
superinduction of reality. 1854 Milman Lat. ChrisL iv. ii, 
II. 44 The superinduction of an armed aristocracy in num- 
bers comparatively small. 1882 Farrar Early Ckr, I, 407 
note, There lakes place a cancelling of the previous com- 
mandment and a superinduction of a better hope. 

b. Sc. Law. Insertion of a word or letter in a 
document. 

1^3 Stair Inst. Law Scot. iv. xlii. § xp (ed. 2) 689 If the 
Writ appear to be Vitiate in subsfaniialihts, by Deletion, 
Razing, or Superinduction of Letters and Words, which may 
alter the same. Ibid. 690. 

c. Something superinduced or adventitious ; an 
(extraneous) addition. 

1756 J. Clubbe Misc. Tracts, Hist. XVheatfield (1770) I. 
78, 1 mean those superrnductions in the progeny, whlcli they 
derive, not by imitation, but from the very foins of their 
progenitors. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Bights Worn. vi. 
263 To efface the superinductions of art that have smothered 
nature. 

3 . The bringing or putting of some material thing 
over or upon another as a covering or addition, 

1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. v. 98, 1 conceive this blackness no 
superinduction of a dark dieon Davids clothes, but rather a 
dirty hue contracted, .from neglect of washing them. 1733 
Toll Horse-hoeing Husb. xix. 278 Superinductions of Earth 
are an Addition of more Ground, or changing it. 1785 
Phillips Treat, Inland Nav. 23 The more easy will be the 
superinduction of manure upon lands in the vicinage of the 
Canal. 1827 Steuart Planter's Guide (1828) 342 A striking 
improvement of proppty is thus made, by the superinduction 
of a new soil 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle vli, There 
was an Italian painter, who obtained the name of 11 Braga-, 
tore, by the superinduction of inexpressibles on the nal:ed 
Apollos and Bacebuses of hb betters. 

4 . The action of inducing or bringing on. rare. 

a 1897 in H. L. Gordon Sir J. Simpson vii. x x x The super- 
induction of the anaesthetic state. 

t Superinfand, v. Obs. rare-\. [ad. late L. 
superiufwidlre-. see Super- 2 and Intund v.J 
iratts. To poor npon or over something. 

XS99 A. M. tr. Gabelhtnter's Dk. Physicke 33/2 Superinfunde 
heereon iij pintes of fluvial %vater. 

+ SuTerinfu'se, u. Obs. [Super- 13 .] trans. 
To infuse in addition. 

16x9 Donne Serm, x6 June (1660) III. (292) To a hbtorical 
and a moral faith, God super-infuscs true faith. 1650 Vindic. 
Hammonds Addr. § 71. 34 The Parents begetting of the 
childe is an argument, that the Soul is not superinfused from 
God. 1660 Jer. Taylor Dttct, Dubit. it. 1 . rule 6, § 3 For a 
sin to be against Nature.. does not always superinfuse a., 
special malignity. .into it, abo\’C other sins. 

So f Su:periiifa*sioii. 

1657 in Southej’ Comm.pi, Bk.^^. 11.(1849) 382/2 Life is 
united to death, and Christ to Adam, not without the super- 
infusion of blood. 

Sn^perlzxspe’ct, V. Now rare or Ohs. [f. 
eccl. L. superinspect-, pa. ppl. stem of sttperinspi- 
efrex see Super- 2 , 2 b and Ikspecti;,] irans. To 
inspect as a superior official; to oversee. So 
Sujperinspe'ctlon, oversight. 

26x7 Collins Def. Bp. Flyti. x. 540 Why the King should 
faaue Iurisdiction..or Supierinspection, without adminbtra- 
tlon or execution. 1677 Govt. Venice ijo The Ephori Lad 
,,a superinspection upon the Conduct of all Persons who 
manage it {se, the Commonwealth). 1691 Mavdman Naval 
Spec. 123 He superinspects the whole Affair of Victualling 
at that Port. 

Superi'nstitute, v. Now rare or Obs. 
[Super- 13.] irons. To institute (a person) to a 
benefice over the head of another. Al5o_/%'. 

1647 Cleveland Hermaphrodite x8 Hb b the Donative, 
and mine the Cure, Then say, my Muse,. ."Who 'tb that 
Fame doth superinstitute. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in IVorse 
T. (1841) xoi Heaven will not superinstitute a miracle, where 
ordinary means were formerly in peaceable possession. 

So Suiperinatltntion, institution of a person to 
a benefice to which another is already instituted ; 
also iransf, 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari, u, 73 That.. divers incum- 
bents were outed of their benefices by superinstitutions upon 
presentations of the King. 1644 Owen Duty of Pastors 
People L 6 A superinstitution of a new ordinance, doth not 
overthrow any thing that went before in the same kinde. 
1669 Grimston .tr. Crokds Bep_. II. 464 If thb sentence 
should make the admbsion and institution void ab initio, it 
would destroy the induction of the King, and make the 
superinstitution (which at the first was meerly void) to be 
good. 1672 Cowells Interpr., Sstper-instituHon.., one 
Institution upon another; as where A. is admitted and insti- 
tuted to a Benefice upon one Title, and B. is admitted, 
instituted, &c. by the Presentment of another. 1767 JL 
Burk Eccl. Law (ed. 2) I. 152 Jf a second institution b 
granted to the same church, tnb b a superinstitution. 


Superintend (sii/iparintemd), &. [ad. eccl. L. 
superinte7idere : see Super- 2 and Intend t/,] 

1 . irans. To have or exercise the charge or 
direction of (oj^rations or affairs) ; to look after, 
oversee, supervise the working or management of 
(an institution, etc.). 

<ri6xs VfKZo^Adv. SirG. Villiers Lett. 1S72 VI. 22 The 
King will appoint Commissioners in the nature of a Council, 
who may superintend the works of this nature, and regulate 
what concerns the colonies. 1673 S. Parker Beproof itj 
To this purpose did our blessed Saviour depute the Apostoli- 
cal order. . to superintend the Affaires of his Holy Catnolique 
Church. 1765 Museum Bust. IV. 420 The appointing proper 
persons to superintend such gardens or nurseries. X796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1 , 148 British America is superintended 
by an officer styled governor general. 1802 Maria Edge- 
WORTH Moral T, (x8i6) I. viii. 58 The lady, who superin- 
tended the charity-school. X838 Lmon Alicex. x, He could 
more often escape from public cares to superintend his pri- 
vate interests. 1859 Ld. Acton Lei. in Gasquet Ld. Acton 
his Circle (1906) 64 Newman will want superintending in 
the matter offoreign tongues. 1891 Farrar Darkn.fy Dasvn 
xxiii. The cooks and other slaves who superintended the 
meals of the imperial family. 

b. To exercise supervision over (a person). 

1776 Trial of Nundocomar’jjfi, I was his chief gomastah: 

1 used to superintend bis other goniastahs, and sometimes 
write myself. x8xi Shelley St. Irvyne viii, I burn with 
curiosity and solicitude to learn for what thou hast thus 
superintended me. 

c. intr, with f over, or absol. 

1663 Patrick Parab. Pilgr, xxxi. (1665) 577 This super- 
intends over all, and issues forth her directions and orders 
to them. 1678 CuDwORTH Inicll. Syst. i. iv. § X3. 220 They 
called both the Childbearing of Women^ and the Goddesses 
that superintend over the same Eilithuia or Lucina. 1883 
G. Moore Mod. Lover x, She declared that she was ready 
to superintend. 

f 2 . traits. To keep a watch upon. Ohs. rare, 
1654 tr. Scudery*s Curia Pol. x88 The eyes of all the earth 
observ’e our motion and superintend our actions. 

Hence Superinto’nded ppl, a., Superinte’iid- 
ing vhl. sh, and ppl, a. 

1713 Derham Phys. Theol. iv. xk § 4 (1727) xBg What hath 
been said ,. plainly' argues Design, and a super-intend- 
ing Wisdom. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 107 The general 
superintending power of the legblature in the mother 
countrj’. 1799 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb, T. (1800) III. 14 In 
the ball he was stopped by a faithful superintending domes- 
tic. 1809 in Trans. See. Arts (x8xx) XXVIII. x;r3 A.Shen- 
nan, Superintending-Master of the First Division [of the 
Fleet], 18x9 W.Taylor in Monthly Bev. LXXXIX. 79 The 
antient mischiefs of a superintend^ press. xBss Macaulay 
Hist, Eng.xx, IV. 399106,., coalition, .would be. .dissolved 
if hb superintending care were withdrawn. 

Sn-perinte’ndence. Also 7-9 -ance. [Formed 
as next : see -ekce. Cf. obs. F. superintendance 
(mod.F. suriniendance), It. sopr{a)intendenza, Sp., 
Pg. supcrzntendencia.'] 

L The function or occupation of a superinteu- 
dent ; the action or work of superintending. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 13x2 Eudoxus.. asked the 
reason, why Ceres had no charge and sireerintendance ovct 
Love matters, a 1665 J. Goodwin Being filled with the Spirit 
(1867) 83 They do it by virtue of a certain superintendence 
and instigation of the Spirit of God. 1779 Mirror No. 23 
F 3, I was just returning from the superintendence of my 
lows in a field. 18x4 Scott IVav. iii, Had his father placed 
im under the superintendence of a permanent tutor. ^ 1867 
Kuskin Time ff ’Tide ii. § 8 To occupy themselves in the 
superintendence of public institutions. 1876 Eucycl, Brit. 
V. 668/2 Tbe..inteDdantof circuit, who has a direct general 
superintendence over all the affairs of the circuit 
f 2 . A body of superintendents of the Church of 
Scotland. Obs, 

«xS 78 LiNDESAY(Pitscotlie)C^r<7«.6*ef>/. II. 232 Themaist 
airt of the vniuersiire of Sanctandros convenit with the 
aill xnlnisterb and superintendence in Edinburgh. 

Su:peri2ite*iideiicy- Also 6-7 -encie, 7 
-ancie, 7-8 -ancy, [ad. med.L. superintendentia, f. 
superintendent-, -^wi-SuPEBiNTENDENT: see-ENOT.] 
1 , The office or position of a superintendent ; the 
function, authority, or right of superintending ; the 
exercise of this function, superintendence. Const. 
of, above, over (that which is controlled), a. in 
reference to a definite business, institution, etc. 

1598 Barret Theor,lVarres\\.\. 19 The Superintendencie 
thereof [xc- the munitions] resteth in him [sc. the Sergeant 
Major], x6o2 J. Clapiiam Hist. Gi. Brit. ii. 11. v. (1^) 221 
The Britans (imagining that he. .would.., being settled m a 
supierintcndency over them,..despbe them), a iCij Hieron 
IVks. (1620) II. 441 The Pope and hbfaciipnchallenpcasuper- 
intendency aboue Kings, ml muatbesubiectvntohumand he 
to no body. 1649 Milton Etkon. xiii. X33 Arch.Presbyte^.. 
claiming to it self a Lordly powerand Supenntendency both 
over riocks and Pastors. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj^. v. 
193 We find from S. Paul, that one reason of bis giving Titus 
the super-intendency of Crete was, to ordain Elders^ in every 
City. X727 A. Hamilton Nrw Acc. E. Ind. xlvil II. 176 
She was then honoured with the Superintendency' of his 
Majesty’s Confectionary'. 1768 Blackstone Comin. iii. vL 81 
The courts at Westminsler-nall have a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with these, or else a'super-intendcncy over them. 1845 
Ld. Casipbell Chancellors xxiv. (1857) VI. 99 ITie Court of 
Chancery, the guardian of all infants, with the superintend- 
ency and cognizance of all trusts. 1845 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng. (1874) 1 . 67 The courts of common law have the 
superintendency over these courts. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Bepr. 
Prec. Met. U. S. 153 Tlie Santiago mill., had a^large.. 
business under the superintendency of Donald McKay. 

b. in general sense : often as an attribute of the 
Divine Being. 
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StrPERIlS’TENDEIIT. 

1641 Earl Monk. tr. AVjLffj CiriV If'nrsm. 100 Bj-which 
actions having, .freed himselfe from thesuperintcndendc of 
others. 1679 J. Goodjja.v j^VatV. Pard. m. li. (1713) 197 The 
special snpenntendency. guidance and influence of his Holy 
Spinu x63s Hov:ESe(/‘‘dcdicaiir/i Ep. Ded. (1702) A3, 1 1 looks 
like zsi Artifice and Contri%-ance of Providence. . that it might 
xndear to you its Accurate superintendency o>-cr j-our Life. 
1709 Steele Ta{!^r No. 135 r 3 The Superintendencj* of 
Pro\-idence. iSSz Farrar Ear/j’ Ckr. 219 The grace of 
superintendency was at work. 

2 . A district (j/ir. in the Lutheran Church, a 
collection of parishes) under the charge of a super- 
intendent; in China, one of the administrative 
dirisions of the country. 

^ 1763 tr. Bttichinss SysL VI. 340 The ten parishes 
in !t constitute a particular superintendenc>v 1847 tr. 
setts Ch, Pitiure vL 151 The suptrintendencies.. coincide 
most happily with those minor di\Tsioas of the countrj’, 
established by the Prussian code. 1896 IVesinu Gaz. 13 
Nov. S/3 Ten millions srill be furnished by theTsung-li. 
Yamen from the last loan, and the Northera and Souihem 
superimendendes will furnish three millions and seven 
millions respectively. 

Superintendent (sh/ipsrinte’ndent), s 6 , and 
a. Also 6-9 -ant. [ad. eccl. L. superintendent-^ 
•etts, pr. pple. of superintendfre to SupEBiNTEyD. 
Cf. obs. F. superintcTidant (mod.F. 

It. sopr{a)ijiiendentej Sp., Pg, superintendentei] 

A. sb. One who superintends, 

1 . An officer or official who has the chief charge, 
oversight, control, or direction of some business, in- 
stitution, or works ; an overseer. Const, of, t over, 

1588 Kvo HouseJt, Philos. Wks. (xpoi) 264 These [ser- 
s’ants] would I dcmde Into two formes. .as the one of super- 
intendents, surueighors, or^*ork-maistei^ the other of work- 
men. 1598 Barret TIuor. If'hrres iv. L 93 Superintendent 
of all the Sergeants. x6s3 H, Cooak tr. Pinlo's Trav, 
xxviL 103 One of those Super-intendeats of Justice, that., 
are sent throughout the Provinces for to make report unto 
the King of all that passeth there. Ibid. h*ui. 226 The 
Super-intendent over all the other Civil and Crimtnat 
Ministers, xtto Lakchorxe Plutarch V. gS As his family, 
and particularly his daughters, wanted a proper superioten. 
dant. 1801 J. Adams U'hs. (1854) IX. 583 The new super- 
intendent of the commercial relations lietween France and 
the United States. 1836 Act 6 ^ j If^zli. IV, c. 13 § a In- 
spectors, and Superintendents, Clerls, Chief and other Con- 
stables, Sub-Constables, and Officers [of the Royal Irish 
Coastabularyj 1897 Punch 17 July 22 Servant (to con- 
valescent Curate, prop of the Sunday School). * Please, Sir, 
the Superintendent wants to know how you are.* 1902 
EncycL Brit. XXVII. 67S/2 The dty board of education 
has as its executh*e officer a superintendent of schools, 

b. iransf, and ^en, 

XS7S Turberv. Faulconrie 371 Spaniels.. are superinten- 
dantes and cecessarie ser%*antes both for the bawke and the 
falconer. 1603 Holland PlttiarcJis btor. 13x3 He is the 
superintendant and reformer of mens language as touching 
the gods. 1624 Burton Anat. bfel. Democr. to Rdr. (ed. 2) 

8 *Twas Seneca*s fate, that Superintendent of wit.^ i633 
Bovle Pinal Causes iv. 23 4 'Without any particular gmdance 
of a most wise Superintendent [re. GodJ. 

c. Spec. A head official who administers the 
affairs of a district ; a governor. 

*758 J. Dalrymple Ess. Feudal Property (ed. e) 10 The 
superintendants of Folkland, called Copies. ^1770 Cook 
Voy. round World in. xU. (1773) 713 The superintendant of 
the island of Ourust. X773 Adair Amor. Ind 252 Our first 
Indian super-intendant- 1847 W. C. L. Martin Ox 113/2 
A tract of coast., divided into islands respecth*ely under the 
care of superintendents. 

i U.S. The conductor of a railway tr^n. 

1835 Breck Recoil. (XS77) 273 * Make room for the ladies !* 
bawled out the superintendent. 

2 . Eccl. a. Adopted as an etymological render- 
ing of Gr. IjriV/foro? 'overseer* (see Bishop) of the 
N. T. ; used controversially instead of ' bishop ’ 
by extreme Protestant reformers of the i6th century, 
and subsequently by Papists with reference to 
bishops of the Church of England. Ohs, exc. Hist, 

1554 T. Martin Tmictise Marr. Priesies Gir, He [sc, Cle- 
ment of Rome] speketh of Bishops and Archbishops, whom 
the! wold haue termed superintendeates and nunisters. XSSS 
PoYNET Afolo^ 53 The word superintendent being a very 
latj’n word madeEnglish by vsejsbould in tyme bane taught 
the pepie by the A-ery etymologic and proper significatiou, 
what thinge was ment when they hard that name, which by 
this terme busshop, could not so well be doane. 1567 J ewel 
Def. Apol. VI. iL 597 Yee mlghte easily haue knowen, that 
a Superintendenle, is an Anriente name, and signifieth nous 
other, hut a Bishop. 1574 R- Bristow Treat. Motives unto 
Catk. Faith T-ryir. (1599) 152b, Most.ni.--and therefore 
euery where most despised,, .most scorned (arel the Super- 
intendents and Ministers themselues. 1SS9 PLylt) Pappe 
a-. Hatchet 'L.'s Wks, 1902 HI. 403 {Martimsts] studie to 
pull downe Blshopps, and set \‘p Supenniendeats, which is 
nothing else, but to rare out good Grecke, & enterhne bad 
Latine. 16x3 F. T. StxppL Discuss. Bartc^^es Ar.sv. v. 206 
heading, M. Barlow and his fellow.Snpenntendents proued 
to be no Bishops. 1649 Bp. Hali. Cases fonsc. ni. v. (1650) 
ssS Writing to Titus the great Super-intendent of Crete. 
1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. it. xxiii. 44+ The >*e^ 
of Bishop grew odious among the People, and the Word 
Superintendent began to be affected- fx73® ^ Haves tr. 
Sa^Ps Beneficiary Mniitrs xv. 46 The Bishop, ^_Snper- 
Intendant and Pasior-Gcneral, might regulate the Uistnbu- 
tioa of Tythes-l ^ 

b. In certain Reformed churches on the Con- 
tinent, a chief or presiding minister ; spec, among 
the Lutherans, a minister who has control of the 
churches and pastors of a particular district. 

CoN-erdale, 1550, uses super^iteozdeni (see Super- prefix 
6 a). 


. SUPERIOK. 

Church of England (see Supbe- 

f>Tste for certeine yeres the superintendent. 1564 Staple- • so. 2), Oos, 

Tnv tr. D-.r _u x-: — i — * — j > is^S Hardisc Confut. Atol. Y. X. 2s6 b. It should-haue 

o __ r* _ ^ . 


TON tr. ^apkylus Apol. Pref. 7 b, Nicolaus Amsdorfius 
famous Superintendent amonge tbe Lutherans, 1570 Foxe 
A, if M. (ed. 2) IJI. x^2/i Henry Bullinger, chief Super- 
**^t**^dentintheCitieofZuricke. x 6 ozPar 50 ns IVam.zvord 
A great Superintendent in Saxony. 1681 Burnet Hist. 
Ref. 11. App. 396 The ZningUans had no Superintendents, 
for ought I can find; nor was Hooper ever called Superin- 
lendent, but Bbhop. x6^ Moleswoeth Acc. Denmarhxvi. 
253 There arc six SuperintMdants in Denmarl^ who take it 
very kindly to be called Bishops, and My Lord. 1706 tr. 
pupir.s Eccl Hist. j6th C. II. v. 12S The Ministers and 
Super-Intendante of Hcreticks. 1S79 Encycl. Bnt X. 4^/2 
A synodal constitution for the E\*angelicaj State Church %4'as 
introduced in Prussm in 1873.. .The parishes. .are grouped 
into dioceses.., presided^ over by superintendents, who are 
subordinate to tbe superintendent-general of the province. 

c. In the Church of Scotland, a minister diosen 
to preside over and visit the parochial ministers of 
a particular district, to direct its administration, 
and to ordain ministers. Now Hist. 

1561 First Bk. Diseipl. CfuSeoS.xTt Knox's Whs. (1848) II. 
igB To him that travelleth from place to place, quhom we 
call Superintendentis, quho reinane as it war a moneth or 
less in one place, for the establishing of the kirk. Ibid. 200 It 
is to be noted, that the Readaris ^ putt in by the I^k, and 
admlssioun of the Superintendent 1561 Maiil. Club Misc. 
III. 267 Superintendent of Fyfie Fothryk&S truth em. 1566 
in J. CnatnbCTHyne St. Gt. BriL (1710) 362 Tbe Superin- 
tendants, Ministers and Cbmcilssioners within the Realm 
of Scotland, to their Brethren the Bishops and Pastors of 
England, c x6^ Sir T. Hope Minor Praciicks (1729) § 56 
The several Kirks were planted by the Superfniendanis 
appointed in es-ery Proimce, by the Geneim Assembly. 
<11637 SpOTTtswooDE Hist. Ch. Scot. V. (1653) 253 The 
Superintendents held their office during life, and their power 
svas Episcopal <11768 Ersicine Inst, Lazo Scot. 1. v. § 5 
Parochial presbyters, and over them certain dmich-officers, 
styled superintendents. 1883 EncycL Brit. XIX. 679/r 
Under Knox’s agency Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Jedburgh, Perth, Dunfermline, and Lrith had fixed ministers 
appointed, whilst wider districts were placed under super- 
intendents or travelling zalnisteis. 

d- The name given by John Wesley to men 
whom he ordained to act as bishops in the United 
States; now, among Wesleyan Methodists, the 
presiding minister of a circuit. 

X7S4 WfSLEY in Southey Lffi (1820) 11. 440^ I ha\*e this 
day set apart, as a Supmntendent, by the imposition of my 
hands and prayer, ..^omas Coke,. .a Presbyter of tie 
Church of England. 1785 T. Core Serm. Godhead Christ 
Ded., To the Rev. Frands Asbury, Superintendent, the 
Elders, Deacons, and Helpers, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America. 1883 Kneycl. Brit. XVI. 289/t The 
admission of members into the sodciy (of Wesley^) had, 
up to X797, been entirely in the b^ds of the itinerant 
preacher^— that is, the 'assistant *, becceforth to be styled 
the 'saperintendent and his ' helpers *. 1685 Mirrutes of 
Wesleyan Conf. 24 He was a painstaking Superintendent. 

3 . Superintendent-general [Gehekal a, 10], an 
officer exerdsing supreme control overanum&rof 
superintendents. 

17^3 in Encycl. Brit. (X875) III. 390/2 Superintendent- 
general of barracks. 1847 tr. Bunsen's Ck. Future vi. 143 
For the two Churches of the Rhenish provinces and West- 
phalia, there isasuperiutendent-general appointed, to whom 
the title of ^hop is also given. 1879 (see 2 bj 

B, adj. Superintending; exercising superinten- 
dence or oversight; holding the position of a 
superintendenL Now (in English use) chiefly in 
designations of officials. 

1397 Beard Theatre Cod's yudgent. (16x2) 22 Their high 
and superintcadent estate k no priuiledge t<^exempt^them 
from the.. ' .... . ^ , 


obedience which they owe vnto God. 1642 J, 

M(arsh] Ar^i. cone. Militia 38 They exercise a superin- 
tendent Jurisdiction oi'er ail other Courts. 1631 Howell 
Venice 4S Tbe D^eminis, who.. were created to have the 
sole and superintendent power of all things. 1633 H. More 
Aniid.Aih. 1. x. § 3 It implies that there k a Superintendent 
Principle over Nature. 1738 Chambers C^cL s.v. Bishop, 
The superintendant bishop of Copenhagen. xBzS J. Bal- 
LAjm'NE Exam, Human Mirui iiL § i. 269 An mflueace 
that k purely saperintendent. i83i Insir. Census Clerks 
(18S5) 23 Superintendent Regktrar. xSSg W.^WTlson State 
§ 472 Dktncts were grouped under a superintcadent pro- 
vincial organization- 1913 Times 7 Ang.\/2 TTie superin- 
tendent visiting officer of the London wards. 

Superintendential (sJwqwrintendemJal), a. 
rare, [f, SaPEBDiTEhTEXT $b., after presidential.'] 
Of the nature of, or directed by, a superintendent 

x8^ B. Gregory Side Lights 247 Steady-going, sedative 
Superinteadenrial ministers. 2905 Q. Reg. Presbyt. Ck, 
•Apr. 349 The congregations in the three towns of Emdea, 
Leer, and Aurich, forma Diocese or * Inspection ’ or * Super- 
intendential DktricL* 

Sn--periiitendentslup. [-ship.] The office 
or position of a superintendent. 

1583 Stocke r Civ. Warres Lonx C. ix. 57 b, Diners deukes 
were practized, to obtaine & keepe ye authority & superin- 
tendentship in hk Ma. countries. 25®9 1- Nashe] Almond 
for Parrai D4b, G. W. o^^Vxg-hoase diosen to the. .func- 
tion of a pastor,. .at length sensed. .on the superintendeat- 
ship of Sidboroagh. a 1630 Caloerwood Hist, Kirk (1843) 
II. 207 The Assemblie nominated in leets^for the supenn- 
tendeatship, Jlr Alexander Gordoan, intituled Bishop of 
Galloway, and ilr Robert Pont, rai-ikter of Dcnkeld^ 
1693 Lcmd, CfiS.No. agij'x The Sopcr.Int«dantt-i? of ^ 
Caiholi<i Majesties Revenues. j833 Pt^ Mall G^. S 
3/2 Promotion to a seperinteadestsHp dire« uon tue 
Wminal Invesrigatioa iJcparttneat ts foroidd^L toot 
Wesim. Coe. 29 Dec 1/3 The Supcrmteadcniship of tbe 
Royal Small Anns Factory at Enfield. . 

•(•k. Used with possessive as a depreciatory title 


becomme Scoggin..or ^\T^ Sommer, to haue tolde thk tale 
much better, then your superintendentships. 
c. A superintendent’s period of office. 

1614 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage l xii. (ed. e) 64 In which hk 
Supenntendentship,..snch laudable sciences as might safely 
be learned, he promoted and furthered. 

Su^erinte’nder. rare. [f. Supeeintesd v. 
+ -EK J.] A snperintendent. 

Ref!. 2=91 ASoperintenderof Salt-works. 
18- . « hewell (Ogilvie, iBSa), Our relation to the Superin- 
^der of our moral being. 2893 Sccti. Leader 20 Feb. 5 
The To^*n and County Councils, who are to appoint the 
registration superintenders. 

iJo Suiperintemdress, a female superintendent. 
1814 in Southey Life A. Bell (1844) II. 6S9 The condnet 
of the superintendress. 

Superior (si^pla-riw), a. and sb. Also 4-9 
-ioux, 6 -ioure, -yotir. [a. OF. superior, -our 
(mod.F. superieur) = It sttferiore, Sp., Pg. stipe- 
rior, ad. L. superior, -brem, compar. of superus 
that is above, f. super above.] A- adj, 

1 . Higher in local position ; situated above or 
farther up than something el^; upper; •{* belonging 
to the upper regions, heavenly, celestial (pbs.). 
Now chiefly in technical use: see senses 9-13. 

2390 Gower Cotf. 1. 361 In Ynde the superionr. X43i-5o 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 227 Cedar k a region in the superior 
parte of PMesiine. ^ 2553 Eden Treat. Kezee Ind. (Arb.) 24 
The superiour or high India. .k a region excedinge large. 
1632 Massinger Emperor East i. u, The motion, with the 
div« operations, Of the superior bodies. 26^ Power Exp. 
Philos, ir. 201 The superiour partides of the Ayr presring 
the inferiour. 2709 "V. Mandey Syst. AlatE, Aritk, (1720) 
21 Numerator, k the superior Term of the Fraction. 1712- 
24 Pope Rape Lock it. 70 Amid the cirde, on the gilded 
mast, Superior by the head, was Arid pli't. Kir- 

wan Geol.^ Ess. 3S0 All the superior earthy and stony 
matter hav-ing been swep t away by floods. xS^S L^tll Elem. 
Gecl. xii. 268 The relative age of the supencr and inferior 
portions of the earth’s crust. 2839 Murchison Silur. Syst. i. 
xxxiii. 441 The sandy flagstone. .k, apparently, thrown un- 
confonnably against the superior fonaations. 2879 Cassells 
Teckn. Ednc, 1. 9S/1 The superior course [in building]. 

b. in predicative use, quasi-adv, : In or into a 
higher position; higher; upward, poet. 

2718 Prior Henry ^ Emma 123 When Superior now the 
Bird hasflown, And headlong brought tbe tumbling Quarry 
down. 27x8 Pope Iliad xiii. 42 He sits superior, and the 
chariot flies. 2807 J. Barlow Columb. vu 271 Tall on the 
boldest bark supenor shone A warrior ensign’d with a 
%'arious crown. 

2 . Preceding in time or serial order; earlier, 
former; •f* before-mentioned, above. 

*534 Whitinton TuUyes Ofiices iiu (2540) 126 To ^e which 
selfe quesiyons and consuitacyons of the superior bokes 
many thinges be suffyciently disputed. 25^ A. M. tr. 
Gttbelhovers Bk. Physicke 232/2 Adde.,to T 


the superiour 

potion a qolarter] of an ownceVf redd Roses. 

3 , Higher in rank or dignity; more exalted in 
social or official status. 

1485 Caxton Chas. G£.oo3 God bath. .made the superyor 
in worldly puyssaunce abone al other kynges. 2539 Ton- 
stall Serm. Palm Ssend. (1S23) 37 For who is superiour 7 
he that sytteth at the table, or he that seruelh at the table? 
is not he superiour that sytteth? 2558 C. Goodman {title) 
How Superior Powers oght to be ote3*d of their subiects. 
2671 Milton P. R, iv. 167 If thou wilt fall down, And wor. 
ship me as thy superior Lord, Aca-irrE Parergon rz 
This kind of an Appeal.. transfers the Cognizance of the 
Cause to theSuperiour Judge. vfirsCaut.fi Ado.Of. Army 
149 Putting so palpable an Affront on hk superior Officer. 
2837 Carlyle-A*. Rev. i. v, ix, He says he obeyed superior 
orders. 2875 M.mne //zV/. Instil, iv. 102 Superior ownership 
hng arisen through . . purchase from small allTOjal proprietors, 
b. Father OT Mother Superior i — B. 2. 

2706 pHiLUPS (ed. Kersey) s,v.^ The chief Govemour or 
Governess cf a Monaster^*, otherwise call’d Superiour Father, 
or Superionr Mother. 2846 Mrs. A Marsh Father Darcy 
II. X2. 287 A feeling upon which the Father Superior calcu- 
lated with securitj*. 2907 (see Mother 3 b].^ 

4 - Higher in ideal or abstract rank, or in a scale 
or series ; of a higher nature or character. Some- 
times contextually or by implication : Supernatural, 
superhuman. 

*533 ^toRE Ansztf. Poysened Bk. l xi. 40 b, As we say a 
obed3rent rato hk owT5ercason,andyet k not hk owne 
reason another power superiour about byra selfe. 2634 
hliLTOS Cemus I feel that 1 do fear Her words set off 
by some superior power. i^SQsujshkv/ F ame above every 
Name 95 May it be no wTong, Blest heav*ns, to ^ou, and your 
superior song. That [etc.]. x66o R. Coke justice Vtnd. Ep, 
Ded. 7 (joasdeace. .supposes seme superior kw informing 
men to do, or not do a thing. 2704 in Pa. Hist. See. Mem 
IX- 350 There k a general infatuation,^ if by a supenw 
influence, got among ns. 2723 Foe Voy. vrld 

(1840) XS4 Those people who have any notion of a God 
represent him to themselves as something superior. 2720 
Butler Serm. Rolls Chap. iii. 4S The several Passions ^ng 
naturally subordinate to the one supenor I^nap^cJ Ke. 
flection and Ccnsdcnce. 2872 B. STTWART.^/r<i/ (ed^j .5 
The superior limit of the mercurial tbe-rtnometers accurate 
employment. ... -i- j . 

t b. In theological or religions cse, applied to 
the sonl or the spirit. Obs. 

163s Rocse Hear. (irer) rar gipenar 

oaA brathtlh and Icmstth after j6«3 Pareicic 

Parol. PUer.aoHL Iz6t7) 395 It ^ an holy, chast and laao- 
ceat plca^are.-which riseth hashre than seare, ^<1^^ 
the superiour pare a 2700 in Ca.^ Rec. Soc. Pu.l.I^ 342 
Keepiog herself united to him..wbome she possessed in her 



SUPEEIOE. 
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superior wil and soule, in solitude. 1745 A. Butler Lives 
Saints^ S. yane J^ranees {1B21) VIII. 296 She laboured. .to 
gain, .an absolute ascendant of the superior part of her soul 
over the inferior. 

c. Logic. Having greater extension. 

1843 Mill Logic i. vii. § 3 Biped is a genus with reference 
to man and bird, but a species with respect to the superior 
genus, animal 1864 Bowen Logie iv. 87 Of any two Con* 
cepts m such a series, that one is called the Superior, Higher, 
or Broader, which has the greater Extension. 

5. Higher in degree, amount, quality, importance, 
or other respect ; of greater value or consideration. 

1579-1642 [see 6 a}. 1702 Rowe Teutterl* i. ii. Nations un- 
known Shall.. Bend to his Valour, and Superior Virtue. 
1708 Swift Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 II. 1. 127 When they 
are the superior number in any tract of ground, they are not 
over patient of mixture. 1756 Burke 4* Beaut. Introd., 
Wks. 1842 1. 27 That the critical taste docs not depend upon 
a superiour principle in men, but upon superiour knowletige, 
1798 Htdl Advertiser 14 Apr. 2/4 She escaped by superior 
sailing. 18x6 Scott Old Mort. xxxi, It might be easily de- 
fended against a very superior force. 1827 Faraday Chem. 
Manip. xv. (1842) 350 The air will enter into the gasometer, 
being forced inwards by the superior external pressure. 
1883 Ld. Blackburn in Lau) Rep, 8 App. Cases 462 Those 
who sought to turn the man in possession out must shew a 
superior legal title to his. 

6 . Const, (*{• occas. z£;iV/;, Ma;/), a. Higher in 
status or quality than ; hence, greater or better 
than ; t formerly also advh. = more or better than, 
above, beyond. 

1526 PUgr.Per/, m. i.x. 32b, Pride saithe toeucrypersonc 
. . dispyceall other, . . thou ougbtest to besuperiour to t nem nil, 
XS79 h\i.\ Eupitues (Arb.) 190 In the one thou art inferiour 
to al men, in the other superior to al beasts. ct6xx Chap- 
XIAN Iliad XX. 383, I. .well know, thy strength superiour 
farre, To that my nerucs hold. 1632 Lithcow Trav. viir. 
369 A City, .farre superior in greatnesse with Al^po. x64a 
JER. Tavlor Ef-isc, xL 60 The Apostles, .were Superior to 
the 72. 1757 W. Wilkie Epigoniad l 25 Who arms the 
first, and first to combat goes, Tho* weaker, seems superior 
to his foes. 1784 T, Coke Serm, Ordin. F. Asbury 27 Dec. 
(1785) 14 noie^ An Officer of the Church superior to tlie 
Presbyters, 1796 Mrs. J. West Gossip's Eiary I. 218 He 
behaves to me with yet superiour esteem and respect, than 
when he was at Stannadinel 2830 Scott Monast. Introd., 
A being, however superior to man in length of life. 1857 
Kingsley Tivo Y. Ago xv, He seems so superior to the 
people round him. 1907 Vemey Mem. I. 269 He was., 
superior in numbers to the enemy. 

advh. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. \V. 1 , It is to this ductility of 
the laws that an Englishman owes the freedom he enjoys 
superior to others. 2785 G. A. Bellamy Apot. (ed. 3) 1. 45, 
I loved his Lordship superior to the whole world, 

b. Too great or strong to be overcome or affected 
by: not mastered by; above the influence or 
reach of. 

1647 Clarcnoon Hist. Reb, 1. § 88 Jealousy of his Master’s 
honour, (to whom his Fidelity was Superior to any tempta- 
tion). 1700 Prior lYriiien in Robe's Geegr. ix That I may 
Read, and Ride, and Plant, Superior to Desire, or Want, 
*775 J- Bryant Mythol, II. 393 The crocodile, and Hippo- 
potamus, were emblems of the Ark; because during the in- 
undation of the Nile they rose with the waters, and were 
superior to the flood. ^ 1791 Mrs. Radcuffe Rom. Forest 
viii, Adeline was superior to the affectation of fear. 2804-5 
WoRDsw, Prelude vi. X37 The one Supreme Existence,.. to 
the bouod^ies of space and time.. Superior. 2821 Scott 
Kenilw, xiv, To that foible even she was not superior. 1863 
Mrs. Salem Chapel n. 36 So strangely superior 

to her surroundings, yet not despising or quarrelling with 
them. 

advb. 2804 Eugenia de Acton Tale vtnthout Title II. 
200 If there are any who wish to act superior to that last- 
mentioned very useful endowment. 

c. Transcending, on a higher plane than. 

1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. § 7, 22 Human thought is al- 
ways superiour to its expression. t 26 shzcKY Ration. (1878) 
II. 29 A bond of unity that is superior <0 the divisions of 
nationhood. 

7* Characteristic of one who is superior (in senses 
3 and 4 ) ; also, from sense 6 b, * free from emotion 
or concern; unconquered; unaffected’ (J.). /oet. 
or rhet. 

2667 Milton P, L. iv. 495 He in delight Both of her 
Be^ty and submissive Charms Smil’d with superior Love. 
/bid. y. 902 Hostile scorn, which he susteind Superior, nor 
®f ^ol^oce fpr’d aught, /bid. viii. 532 Here passion first 
I felt,..inallcnjoyments else Superiour and unmov’d. 17x8 
Povz /Ji^ XIV, 387 She ceas'd, and smiling with superior 
Love, Thus answer’d mild the Cloud-compelling Jove. 1742 
— Dune. IV. X05 There mov’d hfontalto with superior air. 
2746. .Hervey Medit. (x8x8) 40 With a wise indifference, if 
not with a superior disdain ! 18x9 Shelley Cenci 11. i. xx? 
Never again. .with fearless eye. And brow superior. .Shalt 
thou strike dumb the meanest of mankind. 

b. Applied ironically to persons of lofty, super- 
cilious, or dictatorial manner or behaviour (or to 
their actions, etc-). 

^ 2864 Disraeli Sp. Ho.Comm. 8 July, In private life there 
is always., some person, ..who is regarfed as a superior per- 
son. They decide on everything, they lecture everybody. . . 
The right hon. member for Stroud is the * superior person * 
of the House of Commons. 2890 Daily Nctvs 4 Oct. 5/x He 
gave himself airs of affectation. He was superior. X897 
A. D. ISNES Macaulay's Ld, Clive i^ZnoiCf The ‘superior’ 
person who posed as an authority on matters of culture. 
2902 WisTER Yir^iuian xviii. One or two people I have 
knowed.. never said a superior word to me. 

c. advb. In a superior style; with a superior 
air. 

2716 Pope /Had v. 5x7 The Sire of Gods and Men superior 
smil’d 1815 Jane Austen Emma xxvi, Jane 

Fairfax did look and move superior. Holiday 
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Stories (xQoo) 229, 1 no longer smiled superior upon Paddy 
from Cork. 

8 . In a positive or absolute sense (admitting 
comparison with more and most) : Supererainent 
in degree, amount, or (most commonly) quality ; 
surpassing the generality of its class or kind. 

*777 Sheridan .yc/x. AraW. 1. x, A person of your lady* 
ship’s superior accomplishments and understanding. 2812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 3 A spedes of air that .supports 
flame in a superior degree. 2854 Thackeray Wolves^ * 5 * 
Latnb\. {2899) 23 What a womanshe was — what a superior 
creature 1 28^ Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. iii, They were 
altogether superior people for their class. xB88 ‘ J. S. Win- 
ter’ Bootle's Childr. x, Sadly in need of a superior needle- 
woman ! 2892 — - Luniley i, Let me give you a little more 
of the mayonnaise,.. it’s very superior. 

9. Astron. a. Applied to those planets whose 
orbits lie outside that of the earth (originally, 
according to the Ptolemaic astronomy, as having 
their spheres above that of the sun), b. Superior 
conjunction : see Conjunction 3, c, Superior 
meridian ; that part of the celestial meridian which 
lies above the pole : so superior passage (of the 
meridian), etc. 

1583 R. Harvey {title') An Astrological Discourse vpon the 
great and notable Coniunctionof the two superiour Planets, 
Saivrne & Ivpitcr. 2(^ Leybourn Curs. Math. 751 The 
Motion of the Superiour Planets. 2786-7 Bonnycastle 
Astron. 435 Superior Planets, arc those which move at a 
farther distance from the sun than the earth, and are Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Gcorgium Sidus. 2833 Hersciiel 
Astron. viil. 253 The superior conjunction will happen when 
the earth arrives at D, and the planet at d in the same line 
prolonged on the other side of the sun. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Corutex. Phys. Sci. xiv. 122 The rotation of the earth 
brings the same point twice under the meridian of the moon 
in (a day], once under the superior, and once under the in- 
ferior, meridian. 2839 Moseley Astron. xvi. 58 the 
altitude of the star be observed when it is on the nteridlan 
..at what is called its superior passage. 

10. Bot. Growing above some other part or 
organ : said of the ovary when situated above or 
free from the {inferior) calyx, and of the calyx 
when adherent to the sides of the {inferior) ovary 
so that the calyx-lobes are above the ovary. 

Also occas. applied to those parts of an axillary flower 
which lie nearest to the axis (« posterior), and to a radicle 
when directed towards the apex of the fruit (= ascending). 

1785 Martyn Lett. Bot. v. (1794) 52 Such arc called superior 
flowers, as being above the germ. /bid. xvi. 172 Having, .a 
capsule for a seed-vessel, superior or inclosed within the 
calyx. 2796 WmiERiKC Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1 1. 396 Chryso- 
splenium.-. Calyx superiour. X845L1NDLEY Sch.Bot. (1662) 
23 In many cases the calyx is united to the surface of the 
pistil. .and is then called superior or adherent. 2849 Bal- 
four Man, Bot. 5 357 If a whorl of the flower consists of 
four parts, that which 1$ turned towards the floral axis is 
called superior or posterior, xB6t Bentley Man. Bot. 318 
The Samara Is a superior, two or more celled fruit. /oM. 
35X The radicle is said to be superior or ascending, .when it 
IS directed towards the apex of the pericarp. 

11. Anat. and ZooL Applied to parts or organs 
situated above, or in a higher position than, others 
of the same kind (distinguished as inferior), or 
above the usual or normal position. 

*733 Houclas tr, IVinslow's Anal. 1. u. 5 24 {1756) I. 
39 The superior Conchx of the Ethmoidal Bone. /bid. 
75 At the superior and anterior part of the Thorax, be- 
tween the Scapula and the sternum. 2815 Stephens In 
Shaw's Gen. ZooU IX. i. 44 All the feathers of the supe- 
rior parts of the body. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV, 
3x4 Eyes. -Superior. .when they are placed in the upper 
part of the h^d. Ibid, 33s Superior, the anterior wings 
are so denominated If when at rest they are placed upon 
the posterior wings. 283r*<t Lancet II. 1x9/2 The superior 
angle of the bifurcation of the carotid and subclavian. 
2840 W. J.^E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. (1842) 33 The su- 
perior Maxillary arc the largest bones of the face, with the 
exception of the lower jaw. 1882 Mivart Cat 72 The su- 
perior meatus of the nose. 

12. Printing, Applied to small letleis or figures, 
or other characters, made to range above the line, 
at or near the top of the ordinary letters, 

2683 Moxon MeeJu Exerc.% Printing Superiour Letters, 
are^ often set to Marginal Notes. 2770 Luckombb Hist. 
Printing Superior Letters, or else Superior Figures., 
were originally.. intended to be employed in flatter that is 
explained by Notes. 1847 Sir F. Madden Layantot/s Brut 
III, 657 Instead of brackets, superior commas should have 
been used. 

13. Foriif. Superior slope', the inclined upper 
surface of the parapet. 

2852 Burn Naval 4 MilU. Diet. (1863) s.v. 2892 G. 
Philips Text Bk. Feriijication, etc. (ed. 5) 60, 

B. sb. 

1. A person of higher rank or dignity ; one who 
is above another or others in social or official 
station ; esp, a superior officer or official. (Com- 
monly \vith possessive pronoun.) 

*2483 CaXton Gold, Leg., Adam § 6 Lyke as they were in- 
obedyent to theyr superyor,ryghtsoo theyr raembres began 
to meue ayenst theyr superior. 250* Atkykson tr. De I$ni~ 
tatione in. xiv. (1893) 209 Leme thou to obey gladlye to thy 
superior. 2558 Exir, Rec, Burgh Peebles (1872) 252 iTie dif- 
ference., was referrit to tueirburgessi5..and my lord Yester 
, . superiour, 2565 Harding Con/ut. Apd. Ck. Eng. 190 The 
Bishop of Rome, .in spirituall causes can haue no superiour. 
26x7 Mobvson///«.2, 270 The Archbishop thereof long time 
challenged the Primaae in the Italian Church, neuer ac- 
knowledging the Bishop of Rome for superiour. 1659 Ham- 
siONo On Ps. i. I The Rebukes and Censures of Superiours. 
2760 Caut. 4 Adv. OF Anny 9 A brisk, alert young Man, 


I who makes it his Study to know^ and his Pleasure to perform 
I his Duty, cannot fail of attracting the Regard and Kccom- 
} mendaiion of his Superiors. 2782 Cowpf.r Charity 275 
I While conscience. . Owns no superior but the God she fears. 

I 2786 Burke Art. agst. IV. Hastings xx. Wks. 1812 XII. 20 
j Bor which I was responsible to my King, and the Company 
my immediate ‘superiours*. 2827 Parr W/ss. (1828) VIx, 

I 2^7 In respectful conformity to the commands of my ecclc- 
; siastical superiors. 2844 (G. R. Gleic] Light Dragoon 
XXV, Our superiors may think as they please,— but wc, who 
fill up the ranks of the British army, Know [etc.]. 1876 J. 

I Grant Burgh Sch, Scot. 11. ii. 228 It is unpleasant for a 
j teacher to be opposed to his patrons and superiors, 

j 2. The head of a community of religious (a 
: monastery, nunnery, convent, abbey, etc.) ; also, 

I the head of a religious order or congregation (more 
1 fully, supenor-general) or of a department of it. 

2497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect, ciijb/i But & be be in- 
, obedyent to his superyor than he is no monke but a deuyl. 

I 2^2 Allen Martyra. Father Campion (1008) 6 So making 
i his choise of the societie of the name of Jesus, he went to 
Rome, where by the superior of that order he was admitted. 

I *585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. in. xvii. 202 b, A 
generall chapter or assembly, in which their Priour or 
I Superiour is president. 2622 Eng, /^rot. /^lea for Eng. 
Priests 4 Papists 61 The supposed guiltlnes of Garnet, 
superior of the lesuits here at that time, a 1700 Evely.s 
Dia^j Nov. 1644, A Benedictine monke and Superior of 
his OratT for the English College of Douay. 2775 in C. 
Butler Hist, Mem. Engl. Cath. Ixxv. f 9 (1821) 1 V. 353 The 
society of Jesus, of which 1 was superior-general. 2844 
A. P. DE Lisle in E. Purcell Life (19C0) I. vii. 1x8 After 
dinner the Superior of the Passionhi Monks called upon us. 
2B50 lilns. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 21 Benedict, 
being chosen Superior of the monastery near Subiaco. 2883 
Encycl. Xvi. 709/1 The founder in 2225 entrusted the 
superior-generalship of the whole institute to the abbess of 
the nuns. 2897 E. L. Taunton Engl. Black Monks 11 . 301 
note. They were united into one congregation, with the 
abbess of Fontevraud a.s superior-general. , 

'f’b. A governor; a superintendent, Obs. 
*554 W. Prat Aphrique GJb, There is gyuen to theym 
an other superior by the Cviircns. 2585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholafs Voy. nt. x. 90 Ouer these two kitchins..are set 
and ordained foure superiours. 

3. Feudal Law. One who (or the successor of one 
who) has granted an estate of heritable property to 
another (termed the vassal) on condition of the 
annual payment of a certain sum or the performance 
of certain services. 

153B Starkey England {\ZyZ) 214 yfamandyc..leuyng 
hys heyre wythin age, hys landys fal in to the hnndysof the 
sayd supcrj’or and lord. *562 Abst, Protocols Town Clerks 
Glasgow (2806) 111. 3 David Bruce.. resignlt, ..and ouregalf 
in the bandis of Robert Ca1]endar..bis superior, all and 
liaile ane pece of the MayneisofB. itpq Reg. Privy Coun- 
cil Scot. Ser, 1. 1, 540 The pfiisof wardis, •falland..m cure 
said sonnis handlsas superiour thairof. liZgm Acts Parlt. 
Scot. (1875) XII. 74/1 Ihc forfauliors of vassells and crefdi* 
to]rs.. who shall Le innocent of superiors or debitors 
crymes. 2720 in Naime Peerage Eviaence (1874) 45 Our 
immediat lawfull superiors of the said lands. 2753 J. Dal- 
RYMPLE Ess, Feudal Property (ed. 2) 46 In the origin of the 
feudal law In Europe, tbe gift which the vassal on bis entry 
gave to tbe superior, consisted of armour. 2882 Eneyci. 
Brit, XIV. 264/1 Each owner who holds of the sovereign 
may grant a subordinate estate to be held of himself as 
‘ superior * or lord. 

D. Subject superior', a superior who holds as 
subject of a sovereign. 

1734 Treat. Orig. h- Progress of Fees Such Charters arc 
granted by the Sovereign only, and by no Subject Superior. 
rt2768 Erskine /nst. Law Scot, ii. vii. § 6 (2773) 281 In 
lands holden of subject-superiors. 2B82 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 
264/2 The means of commuting the services they had bound 
ibemsclves to pay to the ‘ subject superior and of convert- 
ing themselves into direct vassals of the crown. • 

4. A person, or (less commonly) a thing, of 
higher quality or value than another; one that 
excels another in some respect. (Commonly with 
genitive pronoun or ofl) 

2634 Ford Perk, Warbeck i. ii, I am confident Thou wilt 
proportion all thy thoughts to side Thy equals, if not equal 
thy superiors. 2^x J, Scott Chr, Life i. iii. § 3. {X6S4) 268 
To honour those that are our Superiours whether in Place 
or Virtue. 2725 Pope /Had 11. 722 Dorion, . . Superiour once 
of all ihe tuneful race, 2807 CnABBzPar. Reg. ni. 444 None 
his superior, and his equals few. 2875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 
IV. 232 No one is the superior of the invincible Socrates m 
argument. ^ 1921 Petrie Revol, Ctvtlis. iii. 54 The period of 
art which is ihe rival, if not the superior, of the classical 
age. 

t 6 , Aslron, A superior planet : see A. 9 a, Obs. 
■2679 Moxon Math, Did. s.v. Posiveutiofial, Before or 
after any great Conjunction of the Superiors. Ibid., Supe- 
riors, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, are called so., because their 
Orbs are above the Sun. 

t e. ArtVi. A number or figure standing above 
another. Obs. rare. 

2709 V. Mandey Syst. Math., Arith. (1729) 68 Subtract 
the ^lultiplied from its Superior. 

?• Printing. A superior letter or figure: see A. 12 , 
2726 S. Low’e Lai. Cram, Notes i The superior letters in 
parentheses answer to superiors in the grammar. 2770 
Luckombe /list. Printing 258 Superiors of the smallest size 
are.. inconvenient to the Reader. 1882 j. Southw'ARD 
Pract, Printing{tZZ^) 17 For use in algebraic, .works small 
letters are cast^ upon the upper part of the shank. These 
arc called superiors. 

f Supe'riorate. Obs. rarr~^. [ad. med.L. 
superibrdtus, f. superior', see prec. and-ATzL] == 
SUPZRIORSHIP 2. 

1408 Reg. Privy Seal Scot/. J. yz/i That our soveran lord 
be the law recover. .the superiorate of the said landis. . 



STJPEBIOBESS. 

Superioress (siz^pl^Tiores). [f. Superior si. 
+-ESS.3 A female superior; the head of a con- 
vent or order of nuns ; a mother superior. Also 
superioress-general. 

r® 7 r.^VoounEAD St. Teresn u. iv. 25 The charge of being 
buperioress. 17^3 A. Butler Zhes Saints, B. Colette (1821) 
lin io He c^stitutcd her superioress-general of the whole 
Urder of St. Clare. /6:W.,S. FroiUCSQ^ Chosen superioress 
o* ner congregation. 18*7 Dovle in W. J. Fitz-Patrick Life 
(io 5 o) 11.27 Novices arc not permitted to invite anj’ person, 
unl^s expressly desired to do so by the superioress. x8oo 
Brenan tn sStk Rep. Dept. Sex. ^ Art (1891) 41 The 
bupenoress, Convent of Merc>’, Newry. 

Superiority (s'^pTrip-nti). Also 6 Sc. -atie, 
supperioritie. fa. OF. suferioriie (= It. sufC” 
rtortih, Sp. ’■tdady Pg. -idade) or ad. their source, 
m^dL.l^superi 5 riidsi see Superior and -itv.] The 
quality or condition of being superior. 
tL Superior rank, dignity, or official status; 
superior or suprenae command ; position or autho- 
rity as a superior. Const, of^ over. Obs. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W, 1531) 48 b, None shold be so 
hardy. .to coueyte superiorite, or tocommaunde obedyencc. 

T, Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 744 That there 
bee made prayers.. for Kings and for all that be set in 
superiority. 1577 Holinsheo C/trpn. 11 . 580/2 Kyng John 
hadde restgned the superioriiie of Kyngdome. . vnto the 
Pope. 16x7 Moryson /tin. i, 5 Luneburg. .is one of the 
free Imperiall Cities ; but the Duke of Luneburg challengeth 
a supenority ouer it. 1633 Sir J. Burroughs Sov. Brit. Seas 
(1651) 6 Such is his,. indubitable right to the Superiority of 
the Seas of England. 166* Winstanley Lay. Martyrot. 
(1665) ^03 fCromwellJ haWng. .attained to the Superiority 
over the Three Kingdomes, 1709 Steele Tatler No. 39 
r X Superiority is there given in Proportion to Men’s Ad. 
vancement in Wisdom and Learning. 

•(•b. />/. Prerogatives of a superior; superior 
ranks. Obs. 

xS§8-9 Act J £lis. c. i § i Thauncient Jurisdiccions Auc- 
ihontecs Superiorities and Preheminencies. ts8x Ij^mbaroe 
Siren, t x. (15S8) 67, I doe utterly renounce.. all foraine 
jurisdiction, powers, superiorities and authorities. x66o H. 
More Myst. Godl. v. xvij. ao^ Without changing any 
Temporal Powers and Superiorities. 1705 Hickeringill 
PnesUp^. ji. iv, They . .strive to monopolize, .the highest 
Dignities, Superiorities and Authorities. 

i* o. transf. The superior or ruling class, those 
in authority, Obs. rare. 

154a B/>oroe Dyeiary xii. (1870) 263 A general commaund- 
ment hath ben sent from the super^’oryte to the commonalte. 

f d. A community governed by one who has 
the title of ' superior *. Obs. rare. 

ijst Strvpe Eeel. Idettu II. it. xxi. 413 The duchy of 
Milan,. .the superiority of Flanders. .the kingdom of Na. 
>*arre. 

e. Thepositionoroffice of superior of a religious 
community, superiorship. rare, 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), .a being Superiour 

' in a Monastery. 1777 w. DALRY.MpLe Trav. Sp. ff Pert. 
XX3 To exchange the superiority of Alcantara for the arch, 
bishopric of Seville. 

2 . Fexidal Law. The position or right of the 
superior (see Superior B. 3) of an estate; the 
lordship of an estate. 

axSTz Knox Hist. Kef. ^Vks. 1846 I, 427 The Laird of 
Restalng, . . to quhome the superioratie of Lcj’th appertenlt, 
x6»8 Sc. Acts Gluts. I (1870) V. 189 Superiorities and Tciods, 
1678 G. MACKE.N2IE Criin. Laws ScoL 11, xL f 3 (1699) 202 
No Lands, .but such os belong to him, in whose favoura that 
Jurisdiction was granted, cither in Property, or Superiority. 
^46 Bp. Sherlock Let, xo June in zoih Ref. Hist. HSS, 
Comm. App. i. 292 The North Britains are so attached to 
the usages of their country, so fond of the superiorities, 
[etc.]. X759 Robertson Hist. Scot. iii. (1851) I. 237 His 
superiorities and jurisdictions extended over many of the 
northern counties, a 1768 Erskxne Inst. Law Scot. 11. xv. 

§ xx (1773) 212 The superior must lose all the casualties of 
superiority. 1805 Forsxth Beauties Scot. I. 122 The su- 
periority of the Canongat e, . .and barony of Broughton, were 
vested in the Earl of Roxburgh. .The Town-Council of 
Edinburgh purchased these superiorities from the carl. 
1828-43 T\’tler Hist. Scot. (1884) 1 . 33 John Comyn,lord of 
Badenoch,. .acknowledged the supenontyof Edward. x868 
Act 31 4 - 32 I 'ici. c. 101 § 104 The person having right to the 
superiority of any lands. 1883 F. H. Groome Ordn. Gap 
Scot. IV.402/1 Under thesuperiority of the BailliesofDoch- 
four, Kinpissic is a police burgh. 

b. Snch a position or right as conferring fran- 
chise : see qoots. Sc. 

X846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 11 . 212 These 
fictitious votes, or * superioriues,' as they were called, soon 
became matter of traffic,.. about half these freeholders 
sessed merely the superiority— the parchment frsmchise 
—without having any right to an acre of the ground 
May Const. Hist. (1863) 1 . vL 500 The county f^chise [m 
Scotland] consisted in ‘superiorities,* which were bought and 
sold in the market. 

The condition of being stronger than or pre- 
vailing over another; supremacy, exc, const, 
to in sense of Superior a. 6 b. 

a 1548 ilAipC/tron.^ Hen. VI, 171 Studyeng..howlo..get 
the superioritie and ouerhand aboue their euilwillers. *§S 3 
Kespubtica iii. v, S33 Avar. And howe dyd all frame with 
our Mounsirc .Authorytee f Oprr. Att length he wenne the 
full superiorytee. 1607 Lingx'a: Or The Combat of 

the Tongue, And the fiue Senses For Superiority, xoix 
Coryat Crudities x’jx These two strectes doe sceme to in- 
tend for the superiority, but the first, .is the fairest of them. 
1653 R. Sanders Physiosn. X19 The Table line prenotes 
fidelity, and superiority over enemies. 1770^ LeccHORSK 
PlutarcJ: VI. 130 {Ariaxerxes') They lost their superiority , 
in Greece by the ill-fought battle of Lrocim. a 1831 A. Knox j 
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I Renn 1 . 72 His., obvious superiority to the world and 
tne fiesh. 

4. The quality or condition of being higher, 
greater, or better in some respect, or of having 
some attribute in a higher degree, than something 
else. Const, to, over, above. 

rdM ■Lmnr.u. Brief Ret. (1857) I II. 335 Captain Keggins. 
. .said to have diuered with the Dutch about superiority of 
Mmmand. 2707 Addison Pres.Si, tVarWks. 1766 III. 257 
numbers of men and horse. 
X736 Butler Att^. 1. iiL Wks. 1B74 1 , 64 Rational animals 
have not necessarily the superiority over irrational ones. 1765 
olitpxtm RxtsU I v. 88 Hence appears the great superiority 
culture. 2794 Mrs. RADCUFFE/J/y//. Udolplio 
xii, Signor Montoni had an air of conscious superiority ani- 
mated^ by spirit and strengthened by talents. 1856 Emerson 
Png. 'Praits, Aristocracy (Bohn) 11 . 77 All nobility 
in its beginnings was somebody’s natural superiority. 2883 
Miss ^M. Betmam-Eoxvards Disarmed i, He tries to crush 
me with his superiority. But 1 am his match with the 
tongue. 

b. With a and pi. An instance of this. 
a X704 T, Broxxtn Eng. Sat. Wks. 1727 1 . 26 Horace and 
Juvenal, .challenge xvith justice a supenority above all the 
rest. ^ 17SS Young Centaur iii. Wks. 1757 IV^ 16B Splendid 
superiorities cannot be neutral, with regard to the characters 
of those xyho possess them. 2839 James Louis EIV, III. 247 
That nation . . made x^t efforts to obtain a superiority at sea. 
2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vL 188 A land where every one 
has some culture and where superiorities are discounte- 
nanced. 

Superiorly (siKpl.-risili), ttdv. [f. Superior 
it- + -bv 2.] In a snperior place, degree, or manner. 
L In a higher position or place ; in the npper 
part, above; to a higher position, npwards. 

* 55 ® J* Heywood spider E. Ixxxviii. X09 Spiders are 
pl^te a boue superiorlie. And flies beueth them ploste in- 
feriorli^ 1597 Guil/emeau's Pr. Chirurg. 46/2 

The third ascendeth superiorlye, from the soule of the foote 
towardes the knees. 1599 “* Gabelhouer's Bk. Physieke 
144/a An cxtemall meancs to provoack stooles for those 
xvhich nether superiourlye, nor inferiourlye can \*se anye 
Pbysick. 1836 Penny Cycl. V, 260/1 Its belly of a teddish 
broxyn superiorly and a duty grey beneath. 1870 Rollestoh 
Anim. Life x^x In this central furrow [was] lodged. .most 
superiorly the water-x-ascubr canal. 

2 . In a higher degree, more highly, better. 

2643 Sir j. Ceue of Affairs 15 The superioritie.. 

that IS subordlnately in the infmour Courts, is but more 
superlourly in the House of Lords than them- 1779 W. 
Alexander /// f/. Women (2782) I. viH. 280 Where the love 
of the men is directed more to the sex than the individual, 
a woman has no motive to excite even a wish of being su* 
periorly beautiful# xSx® Bektmam Chrestom. L Wks. 1843 
VlII. i6/x 'Die superiorly instructed boy. x8a8 P. Cunning- 
ham H. S, (ed.3) II. 327 Superiorly watered to almost 

any otber^ district in the colony. 2830 Marrvat King's 
Oxvn xxxi, The launch. .firing round and grape. .with a 
rapidity that almost enabled her to return gun for gun to 
her superiorly-anned antagonist. 

3 . In positive or absolute sense : In a high degree, 
liighly ; more or better than the generality ; beyond 
the average ; supereminently. 

27*8 Morgan A (pers I, Pref. p. xiv, A Person so superiorly 


cabbie of giving it. 1755 Shebbeare Lydia (1769) I. 314 
The., dejection., that attends those who enuse moumingfor 
the death of those whom they love superiorly, 2783 H. 
Walpole Let. to Earl ^ Stre^ord ri Dec., With regard to 
letter- writing, I am firmly persuaded that it is a province in 
which women wll always shine superiorly, 2802 Mrs. E. 
Parsons .^fy-^t. Visit 1 . 98 To conceive their woes superiorly 
great. 2802-12 Bentham Ration, fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 
474 Evidence, ,of a nature so superiorly trustworthy. 1835 
Beckford Recoil., etc. x8 This superiorly fine and glowing 
morning. *882 Stevenson AVrv Arab. Nts, IL xu. 220 
work of art superiorly composed. 

4 . With an air or altitude of superiority. 

2844 Emerson Ess., NofnvusXist ^ Realist, The audience 
, .judge very >viscly and superiorly how wTong-hcaded and 
unskilful is each of the debaters to his oivn affair. 

So Supe’rlomess, superiority. 

1796 Mme, D’Arblay Camilla iii. vi, 1 don't sec the great 
superiorness of learning, if it can’t keep a man’s temper out 
of a passion. 

Stipe*riorsliip. £f,SoPERioR<j.andjA + -ship.J 

1 . The state of being superior, superiority, nonce- 
use. 

2709 I^Irs. Manley .Secre/ Mens. (1720) III. 267 How do 
you think we agree about ibe Point of Superiorship 5 

2 . The position or office of superior. 

2874 Mrs. H. Wood Mast. Creylamls xxxii, You will be 
sorry, now, that you have resigned the superiorship to 
2909 J, Stark Priest Gordon of Aberd. ^Introd. p. xxlii. 
Freed from the Jurisdiction of the English Prelaics and 
Jesuit Superiorship. 

Superjacent (s^/Ipaidj^’scnt), a. [ad. late 
lo. superjacent-, -ens, pr. pple. of supojacere ; see 
Super- 3 and J.\cent. Cf. F. snrfacenL] Lying 
above or upon something else; overlying, super- 
incumbent. (Now chiefly in technical use.) 

x6to Guillim Heraldry in. xriS. (x6ii) 172 Such n-as ibe 
coat before the addition of the superjacent canton. 2664 
Power Exp. Philos. 11. xoS As 32. foot of Superjacent water 
would r.iise up a Mercurial Cylinder of 20. inches. 2831 K. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat. 314 The muscle of the 
sorted by removing the superjacent ^in (etc.J. 28^ 

Slid. II. 

cly moveable, bu 
mour cannot be slipped over the subjacent Itssae^ 
t Supeije'CtlOll. Ois. rare. [ad. ^ mper- 
jectidnem, f. superieet-, -jcclre, f. taper- iiCruR- 2 
+ jacere to throw.] 


STJPEBIiATIVE. 

1 . The action of casting over or upon something. 

1656 Blount Gtessogr., Sujterieciion, a laying or castine 

upon. ® 

2 . Exaggeration, hyperbole, 

T. ^d's Plea 204 His nimieties of expression, 

his diffluences, redundances, superjections, and transiliences 
of speech. 

Suqperlapsa-rian, sb. and a. Theol. rare, 
[See Super- 8, and cf. Sublapsabiak.] = Supka- 
LAPSABIAN. 

1668 H. More Dlv. Dial. iii.xv. (1713) 209 The Religion of 
the Supcrlapsareans, the Object whereof is Infinite Power 
immodifiedbyeitherJusticeorGoodness. ir2679T.GooDwiN 

IV. viiL Wks. 1682 II. 305 lljose that are 
caJJM buperJapsanans, the)’ say, Man came up into God's 
mind first without the consideration of the I all. 2807-8 
Syd. Smith Plymlefs Lett. Wks. 2859 137/1 Every sub- 

lapsarian, and superlapsarian, and semi pelagian clergyin.*m. 
t Superla-fcion. Obs. rare-K [ad. L. sttper- 
latio, -dnem, n. of action f. superlal- : see nest.] 
Exaggeration, hyperbole. 

2636 B. JoNsoN Discav., Periodi..Sxtperlaiio, There are 
words, that doe as much raise a style, as others can depresse 
it. Superlation, and over-muchnesse amplifies. 
Saperla'bive (sV/p3ulativ), a. and sb. Also 
4-5 -yfj 5 “Yffj -yf®, 5-6 -yve, 7 -if. [a, OF. 
sttperlalif (13th c.) ~ Pr. superlatiu. It., Sp., Pg. 
superlaiivo, ad. late L. superlativus, f. superldlus 
(used as pa. pple. of superferre), f. super- Supeb- II 
•f Idt- (for *tldl-)j pa, ppl. stem of tollere to take 
away.] A. adj. 

1 . Gram. Applied to that inflexional form of an 
adjective or adverb used, in comparing a number 
of things, to express the highest degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple word, as 
sweet-est, iru-est, often-est (or to the periphrasis 
used in the same sense, as most sweet, most true, 
most often)] the adjective or adverb is then said to 
be in the superlative degree, and is usually pre- 
ceded by the definite article. Freq. used allusively. 
The English periphrastic form is also frequently used (with 
icle) 


the indefinite article), like the inflexional form in Latin and 
Greek, in an absolute or intensive sense, to express a very 
high degree of the quality or attribute, without definite com- 
parison with other objects, 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 231 Ther nys no ihyng in gree 
superbtyf As seitb Senek aooue an humble ivyf. 2447 
Bokenham Seynt}s (Roxb.) 262 In love among these tbre 
To spckiTi aftyr degrees of comparj’soun Maty stood in the 
super]at>'ue degre. 2530 Palscr. 71 He sUndetb for the 
supcrlatyve degre. 2575 Gascoigne Making of Verse Wks. 
19^ I. 466 If 1 should undertake to wtyte in prayse of a 
gentlewoman, I would. .findesomesupernaturall causewher- 
by my penne might walke in the .su^rlative degree, 2636 
B. Jo.NSON Enel. Gram. 11. iv, These adverbs, more, and 
most, are added to the Comparative, and Superlative degrees 
themselves. x6sx Hobbes Govt. See. xv. § 14. 24^ He., 
must use such [titles] os are either Negative, as infinite, 
eternal], incomprehensible, &c., or superlative, as most good, 
most great, most powerfull. 2657 Trapp Comm. Ezra v. 8 
* God of gods. Lord of lords ’—yea He is a degree above the 
superlative, a 2667 Cowley Ess., Of Lilerty Wks. (29^) 
383 The Positive Parting with a little bow, the Comparative 
at the middle of the room, the Superlative at the door. 2824 
L. Murray Engl. Gram. (ed. 5) J. 250 Adjeciives that have 
in themselves a superlative signification, do not properly 
admit of the superlative or comparative form.. such as, 
'Chief, extreme, perfect*.^ 2886 Kington Oliphant Hrtv 
Engl. 1 , 165 'I'he Superlative Adverb gladlyest. Ibid. II. 
1S9 fMiss Burney] is fond of the French idiom that places 
the Superlative .Adjective after the Substantive ; as ‘a facility 
the most happy*. 2920^. W. Harper Social Ideal xiii. § 3. 
150 Liberty is the positive, equality the comparative, and 
broibexhood the superlative agency of social progress. 

"b. Exaggerative, hjqjerbolical. (Cf. B. i b.) 

2588 Fraunce Lawlers Legike Ded., To disgrace the one, 
or advance the other in comparison wise, by superlative 
woordes, and hyperbolicall amplifications. 2828 Miss Mit- 
FORD Village Ser. in. (1863) 7 To all who knew Nelly’s 
opinion of her own doings, this praise appeared superlative. 
2906 Churchill Sp. Ho. Comm. 21 Mar., I hope I shall not 
be drawn.. into imitating.. the protracted, superlative, and, 

I think, rather laboured exhibition with which he has occu- 
pied the attention of the House. 

2 . Raised above or surpassing all others ; ex- 
tremely high, great, or excellent ; supereminent, 
supreme, a. Of persons and material things. 

c 2420 Hoccleve Mother cf God 9 Modir of merty,. .pat of 
al vertu art superlatyf. 1423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. cxcvu, Gi^'crc 
and chaucere,..Supcrlatme as poetis laureate. 1477 Earl 
Ki\xrs {Caxtoei) Vicies 123 The viij. leches., uhief^ were 
all .viij. superlatyfT aboue all other lechis. 25W ^ashe 
Strange Kewes 1 iv, Betweene you and me declare .. 
whether you be not a superlaiiue blocke, for al >du readd 
the Philo«3phie Lecture at Cambridge. F.Grevil 

Life of Sidney U€$i) 75 A Peer of this Rea toe, . ^uper- 
lative in the Princes favour. 263a Dekker 2nd Pi. Hot^t 
IVk. Wks. 1S73 II. 270 O cucrlasting, supernaturall su^r- 
latiue Villainet 2657 North's Plutarch, Athl. Lives (1676) 

18 Natural Pbllo^phy, wherein Ar^tMle was so super- 
lative. 2706 E. Ward Wooden Jf ortd ^ss. 

..allows Newcastle Afeand Salmon to be the most su^r- 
lative Diet in the Universe. 2838 

xxxiv. You are the demdest, knowing band,.. the cunmng- 

S?remm«"5uperlativest. old fo:c xE6S SrAXLEV // esti^ 
Abbey iiu 224 Its Chapter House, its ornaments ..were to be 
superlatire of their kind. 

b. Of immaterial things, actions, qualitie.s etc. 
cswRollano Cri. Venus 1. 760 Thay..Pondcrat wcill ^ 
the St superlaiiue. 2620 Holland Camden s Bnt. (1617) 

256 OuccncElirabcth,. .worthy of supcrlalire prais^ . 

Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things, Superlatiue and Admirable 
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SnPERlSrACULUM, 


HoHnesse of Life. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. En^. i. Hi. 
(1739) 93 Reason of State, which as the times then were, was 
evident and superlative. 1665 Witheh Lord's Prayer 
Preamb., This superlative Form of Prayer. ^ 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr.wx. X15 Thy state, .Gain'd, like thine arms, super- 
lative applause. 1798 S. & Hr. L'e.'e Ct^nterlf, T. II. 27 
Miss Archer’s advice she treated with superlative contempt. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 189 This religious mission he., 
carried out to the best of his superlative ahilitj*. 

B. sb, 

1 . Gram, The superlative degree; an adjective 
or adverb in the superlative degree. 

Also, by extension, applied to any word denoting the 
highest degree of some qualitjr (quot. 1802). 

1530 Palscr. Introd. p. xxviii, We and the latines forme 
OUT comparatives and superlatyves out of our po^ives. 
1567 Sanders Rocke Ch. ii. 31 According to the Greeke 
phrase (where the comparatiue standeth for the Superlatiue). 
1638 Baker \x,Balzads Lett^ (voL II) 220, I will now at 
the end of my letter, add a superlative, and say I am Sir y' 
most bumble, most faithful. <11721 Prior Dial. Dead^ 
Charles ^ CUnard (1907) 218 Your very Titles, Your 6“c- 
renissimits and arc superlatives created by 

the Power of us Grammarians. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxiv, 
‘Omnipotence,* ‘omniscience,* ‘infinite* power, ‘infinite* 
knowlMge, are ^perlatives; expressing our conception of 
these attributes in the . . most elevated terms. 1824 L, Mur- 
ray En^l. Gram, (ed, 5) I. 250 Pouble comparatives and 
superlatives should he avoided : such as, ‘ A worser conduct ;* 

. . ‘ The most straltest sect *. x886 Kington Oliphakt Nno 
Engl. II, 43 There b the old superlative of the Adverb, ‘the 
nideliest welcomed ’• 1892 Kellner Engl. Syntax § 255 
headingt The Comparative and Superlative used absolutely, 
Ji^‘ *583 Greene Maynillia Wks. (Grosart) II. 47 Vir- 
ginity you say b delightful, yet matrimony more pleasant: 
Virginity you put in the positiue, hut^^matrimonie in the 
superlatiue. 1725 Watts Logic n. iii. iil. § 6 Some Persons 
have a violent and turgid Manner both of Talking and 
Thinking.. .They, .pronounce concerning everything in the 
Superlative. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits* Tmih Wlis. 
(Bohn) II. 53 An Englbhman .. avoids the superlative, 
checks himself in compliments. 

b. transf. An exaggerated or hyperbolical c.x- 
presdon; usually //., exaggerated language or 
phraseology, 

XS97 Drayton Heroic, Ep. x 6 j His birth from heauen 
thy 'Tudor not deriues, Nor stands on t)*p-toes in superla- 
tiues. *597 Br. Hall Sal, i. ProL 12 (He] Hath made his pen 
an hyred Parasite, To. .pranck base men in Proud Superla- 
tines. 1697 Dryden Virgit^Life (1721) 1. 45 Nor were they 
under the constraint.. of violent Superlatives at the close of 
their Letter. 1896 Fam. d* Pers. Mem. Ld. Sclbome I. lx. 
137 He thought and felt in superlatives. 

2 . A person or thing surpassing all others of the 
class or kind ; one who or a thing which is super- 
eminent or supreme ; the highest example {of a 
quality). Now rare, and with allusion to sense i. 

jfioo W. Watson Deeacordon (1622) 359 Amongst the most 
famous preachers in Rome., three were.. all superlatiues in 
a different kind, c 1643 Howell Lett, (i683) IV. 4^3 This 
..b the best of all, and may be called the Supcrlatitof the 
three. X777 Sheridan Sch. Seandalt To Mrs. Crewe 38 
Nature’s best and heaven's superlative. x38s W. F. Crafts 
Sabbath /or Man x88 The so-called Chtisiians who 
sanction these Sunday parties are the superlatives of hj'po- 
crm*. X903 Wesim, Caz. 17 Sept. 5/2, I sell bread here 
made from best ‘ London whites * and ‘superlatives ' at 6d. 
per loaf. 

3 . The highest or utmost degree of something ; 
the height, acme. Usually with allusion to sense i. 

1583 Melbancke Philoiimus 7 i\], nic prince of whome I 
speake, b in the Positiue degree of her Superlatiue. 1589 
PcTTENiiAM Engl. Pcesie i. vli. (Arb.) 29 Monaslicall men 
then raigning afin their superlatiue, 1623 Massinger Dk. 
Milanm. iii, Dearest lady,.. Make a superlative of excel- 
lence In being greatest in your saving mercy. 2653 R. 
Sanders PhysiogJt. Moles superlative of bis good for- 
tunes shall be in Merchandizing, a X687 Waller On Divine 
Poesy What mortal can with heav’n pretend to share 
In the superlatives of wise, and fair? 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. I. v. IX, So many highest superlatives achieved by man 
are followed by new higher; and dwindle into comparatives 
and positives ! 

Supe*rlatively, adv, [f. prec, adj. -t- -ly 2,] 

1 . In a superlative manner ; in the highest (or a 
very high) degree ; supereminently, supremely. 

2596 Warner Alb. Eng. xiu Ixxiv. (1612) 307 IVhat, b she 
married? Then do yee superlatiuely sinne. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War i. xxiv, (1840) 45 Valour was not wanting in the 
Turl^, but SDperlatirely abundant in the Christians. 1706 
E. Ward Wooden World Dies. (i^oS) 63 Channel-Cruizcrs, 
..are superlatively the best for his Purpose. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. J, 728 There arc 35 species of Mexican birds 
that are superlatively beautiful. 1828 P. Cokninckasi JV, S. 
Wales (ed. 3) II, iSs The fantastic airs and quavers of 
others {se. singers] were superlatively ridiculous. 183s PoE 
Adv. Hans l/aall Wks. 1864 I. 3 A brim superlatively 
broad.^ x868 Kinclake Crimea (1877) IV. vi. 145 Superla- 
tively important matters, 

2 . With the use of superlatives ; with exaggera- 
tion. rare. 

c x6i5 Bacon Adv. Sir G. Villiers ii. 5 1. 1 shall not speak 
superlatively of them [sc. laws of England); but thb I may 
truly say, they are second to none in the Chrbtian w'orld. 

So SupeTlativeness, the quality of being super- 
lative. 

■ 27*7 Bailey (vok II). i883 H. W. Parker Spir. Beauty 
(X89X) 70 Variation into all forms of use and loveliness and 
final superlativcness. 

i*STiperli*3ninary,«. Ohs.rare^^. [LL.. super 
above + Ernest threshold -f - aet,] Prelimi- 

nary, introductorj'. 

*?7S V. Alsop Anti-Sozzo L 6 It has been accounted very 
onuaous to stumble at the Threshold, and whilest he laycsit 


down as a superliminary Maxim that all Errour has some, 
yet to instance in One which has no, Appearance of Truth. 

tSuperlu'crate, V. Obs, rare, [f. late L. 
superlucrat; pa. ppl. stem of stiperlucrdrl, f. 
super- Super- 13 + lucrdri, L lucrum Lucre.] 
trans. To gain in addition, make a profit of (so 
much). So t Sn5perlncra*tion, additional gain 
or profit ; f Superlticrator, one who gains a profit. 

1652 Urquhart yetvel Wks. (X834) 213 For no respect will 
they depart from so much as one single peny, whose ernbsion 
doth not. .superlucratc beyond all Conscience an additional 
increase. « 2687 Vem Pol. Aritk. iv. {1690) 73 The Super- 
iucration will be above L*hree Millions and Six Hundred 
thousand Pounds per annum, ibid. 77 There are more 
Supeilucrators in the English, than the French Dominions. 
Ibid. viii. 107 Although. .the People of England do thrive, 
and that it is possible they might Superlucratc twenty five 
Millions perannum. 1698 C. Davenant Z>/V<r. Pttblick Rev, 

I. v. 199 Where the Annual Income exceeds the Expcnce, 
there is a Superlucration arising. 17x9 W. Wood Surv, 
Trade 155 The Superlucralioo from the same Number of 
Mcn,overandabovetheir own Nourishment. 1768 Woman } 
of Honor 1 1 . 177 llic scandalous superlucration of pensions | 
and reversions. j 

Superlnuarf a* fFormed as next, after sub- 
htnarIK « next. 

1742 Pope Dune. iv. 451 The head that turns at super- 
lunar things, Pob*d with a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ wings. 
*®39 J* Sterling Ess., etc. (1648) 1. 292 When he can get a 
brighter tint. .by means of some strange.. CarlylUm, Kng- 
Ibh, Scotch .. Lunar, or altogether Supcrlunar,».heuses it. 
X9<» Daily Netvs 7 Dec. 6/7 Thb superior and superlunar 
attitude. 

Superlunary (s';?p3Jl'77'nari), a. (sh.) [f. L. 
super Surf3- i + Itina moon + -aut, after sub- 
lunary^ Situated above or beyond the moon ; 
belonging to a higher world, celestial ; fig. extra- 
vagant : the opposite of sublunary. 

26x4 PimcHAS Pil^hnage i. ii. (ed. 2) 8 Our sense, which 
thence rccciucth Light, and there in the arthercall region I 
seeth new Starres and superlunarie Comets. 2634 T. Carew j 
Ceelum Brit, Wks. (1824) 156 Jupiter hath before a frequent . 
convocation of the superlunary peeres recanted. 2676 Mar- ' 
VELL Mr, Smirke 32 Thb superlunary instance does not 
5er\'e in the least to confirme his Argument that be makes 
gainst the Authors words. x^8 H. Doowell Expt. Dial. 
Justin 78 Genius, a Dxmon, ..a Superlunary Being, whom 
he supposes to have a Language proper to their own Kind. 
2742 Vounc Nt, Tk, vi. 756 Other ambition than of crowns 
in air, And superlunary felicities. 2837 Carlvle Misc, Ess., 
Diam. NecklaceiiZjz)^, 259 The foolish Cardinal, since no 
sublunarj' means.. will serve, has taken to the superlunary. 
2885 Meredith Diana xHii, As for her superlunary sphere, 
it was in fragments. 

flj. sb, A superlunary being. Obs, 

2708 H. Dodwell Ej^I. Dial, /ustin 80 They were not 
Superlunaries (as Mr. Chbhull supposes). 

Superman (sbT-psjmxn). [f. Supeb- 6 + Man 
sbX, transl. G. iibermemch (F. W. Nietzsche, Ger- 
man philosopher, 1844-1900). Cf. F. stirhomme 
(Lichtenberger, 1901), occas. superhomme. Over- 
man and (occas.) beyond-ntan have been nsed.] 
An ideal superior man conceived by Nietzsche as 
being evolved from the normal human tj-pe. Also 
iranf. and allusively, 

2po3 G. B. SHAWjl/<z« Superman 296 We have been 
dnven to Proletarian Democracy by the failure of all the 
alternative systems; for these depended on the cxblcDcc of 
Supermen acting as despots or oligarchs ; and not only were 
these Supermen not always or even often forthcoming at the 
right moment and in an eligible social petition, but when 
they were forthcoming they could not. .impose superhu- 
manity on those whom they tjovemed. 1903 Speaker xj Oct. 
61/1 It b possible by breeding, by education, bp social re- 
construction, that Che Superman may be attained. 2904 
G. S, VkKLi. Adolescence I. 47 Relatively, .man is now in a 
recent epoch, ..in which anew story has been added to bb 
nature, so that he b now a super.man to hb ancient fore- 
be^s. 2907 Westm. Gaz. 20 Mar. 2/2 Chrbt b now the 
Spiritual super-man, who^ has anticipated humanity and 
reached the goal of its spiritual evolution. 2022 C. Sabolea 
Anglo-German Problem i. 59 Like Nietzsche, the modern 
German believes that the world must be ruled by a super- 
man, and that be b the super-man. 

Hence Su’permauisin, the doctrine of the super- 
man; Su*pennanl7 a. [cf. Manly a, 2 ], having 
the qualities of, or befitting, the or a superman ; 
whence Supermanlliiess. 

2905 Chesterton Heretics 85 If the Superman,, b merely 
more supermanly (than other men], they maybe quite in- 
different to him. 2907 Marett Threshold Relig., Is Taboo 
<* Nega tive Magicl (1914) 97 Lest they be blastcd^by the 
supermans supcrmanliness. 1916 Sir J. Yoxall in igth 
Cent Sept. 467 Perhaps he [se. Nietzsche] got some adum- 
bration of Supermanism in that way. 

tSnpernmndal, a. Obs. rare. Variant of 

StrPEBsiuirwAi,. 

1577 Muo^(mus III. iii, My facade is so full of the super- 
mundall science. 

.Supcnnii'iidazie, a, [ad- med.L. sttpermtm- 
ddnus (Thomas Aquinas), f. super- SOPEE- i 4- 
mundus world ; cf. Mundane,] 

1 . Elevated in nature or character above what 
pertains to the earth or world ; . belonging to a 
region above the world. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 448 The Spirit of God b 
called by these Platonbtes..tbe Supenaund^e soul of the 
Univei^ 2678 Cudwortii IntelLfSyst. x. iv. § 36. 546 The 
Platoiusts,.had..seveiaI Dbtxnctions amongst them con- 
cerning their Gods, as between. .The Supermundane and the 
Mundane Gods, 2783T- Taylor Proclus I. 259 In a dbtri- 


bution of mundane and super-mundane figures, -you will al. 
ways find that the circle is of a diviner nature. 28x8 Jeffer- 
SON Writ. (1830) IV. 309 Perhaps, in that super-mundane 
region, we may be amused with seeinglhe fallacy of our own 
guesses. 2855 Milman Lat. Christ, xiv. ii. Vl. 405 The 
triple and nqvene division ran throughout, and connected,. . ' 
almost identified the mundane and supermundane Church. 
2903 Swete Stud. Teaching Our Lord v. 244 Life m a 
Divine Kingdom must have a supermundane source. 

b. Humorously or ironically applied to what is 
ideal, fantastic, or chimerical, 

1870 H. Lonsdale Lift R. Knox xiii. 248 He never could 
give countenance to tne supermundane hypotheses of his 
friend Professor W,^ Macdonald. 2878 N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 489 According to this super-mundane argument, 
the rule of the Southern States was justly given over to the 
armed minority. 

2 . Situated above the earth, rare, 

2882-3 Schnf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 950 Heaven b 
in this case [Gen. viii. 20] supermundane. .distinct from the 
earth. 

Hence SuipenuTiiiaa'ixity, something super- 
mundane. 

2843 J, B. Robertson \x. Moehler's Symbol. II. 189 Earthly 
bonds cannot be, without violence,, .at once, replaced by 
super-mundanities. 

t Supermnudial, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late 
L. supemmndialis : cf. prec. and -ial.] = SnPEE- 
WUNDANE I. 

2678 CuDWORTH Intell. Sysi, t. iv. §36.^63 Plato concelv- 
cth, that there are certain Substances, Invisible, IncoipoTea!, 
Supermundial, Divine and Eternal ; which he calls Ideas. 

t Snpe'm, a, Obs. Forms : 5-6 euperne, 8 
mipern. [a. OF, supcmc{^ It.,Sp., Pg.j///tfnw) 
or ad. L. supemus, f, super over, above.] 

1. = Supernal i. 

C2480 Henrvson Prayer /or Pest 65 Poems (S.T.S,) III. 
167 Superne lucerne, gubeme this pestilens. 2500720 Dun- 
bar Poems Ixxxv. 2 Haile, sterne superne ! Haile, in eteme. 
1508 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. cil, Wks. (1876) 177 They semed. . 
very aplc,.vnto the superne & celeslyall Ihenisalem. 
a 2568 The Sterne is Rissin 30 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 
II. 329 To the superne eternall regloun, 

2 . = Supernal 3 b. rare, 

2703 T. N. City 4* C, Purchaser 12 Walking-places, whose 
Bupem part.. is.. supported by Columns. 

II SuperHacnluzu {s^up 9 mx*]ditlvm), adv. and 
sb. slang. Also 6 -nagulum, -negulum, 7 
-nagullum, -naculam. [mod.L. rendering ofG- 
auf den nagel on to the nail, in phr, auj den nagd 
irinken to drink off liquor to the last drop.]^ 

A. adv. Used in reference to the practice of 
turning up the emptied cup or glass on one's left 
thumb-nail, to show that all the liquor has been 
drunk ; hence, to the last drop, to the bottom, 

2592 Nashf. P, Penxlesse E 4 Drinking super nagu- 

lum, a deuise of drinking new come out of Fraunce ; which 
b, aneraman hath tumd up the bottom of the cup, to drop 
it on his naile, & make a pearle w'itb that Is left ; which, if 
it shed, & he cannot make stand on, by reason ther's too 
much, he must drinke againc for hb pennance. C1600 
Timon 11. v. (1843) 38, I dnnke this to thee super naculum. 
2654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iii. vi. 202 The whole school (I 
mean Schola Bibendi) , that way to a drop, which is 

called in the most autbentick and empbaticali word they 
have, super naculimt,^ 2678 Dryden Limberham x. i, He 
drank thy health five times, supernaculum, to my son Brain- 
sick. 2728 Rasisay To his Friends InIreland xx Drinking 
-.bumpers fair out. Supernaculum hut spilling. 1827 Dis- 
RAEU Prv, Grey vi. i, As he withdrew the horn from bis 
mouth, all present.. gave a loud cry of ‘ Supernaculum 1* 
2835 Edinb, Rev, Oct. 41 Personages, .drinking supernacu* 
lum out of grotesque goblets. 

b. ellipt. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. i. 208 She set it to her Nose,. .Un- 
til that she had supt it all in. Then turnmg't Topsey on her 
Thumb Says look, here’s Svper-nacuhmt. 2739 ‘ R. Bull 
ir. Dedekindus' Grobianus 380 Yours firbt turn lopsy-turv}’ 
on your Thumb, And cry, behold I here’s Supernaculum. 
[a 1745 MestON Poemsis'jbf) 294 Sir, pull it off, and on your 
thumb Cernamus supernaculum.'] 

Comb. 2622 Massinger &Dekker Virg. Mart. 11. LCivb, 
Bacchus,.. grand Patron of rob-pots, vpsie-frcesie-liplers, 
and super-naculam takers. 

c. irasisf, andy^. 

2598 B. Jonson Case is Altered IV. iii. (2609) F 4 b, Iconfesse 
Cupids carouse, be plaies super negulum with my liquor of 
life. 2599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Lib, Not the lowsic nddle 
wherewith fishermen constrayned Homer .. to drowme 
hymscife, . .but should be dressed and set before you super- 
nagulum, with eight score more galliardc crossc-poynts. 

B, sb, 1 . A liquor to be drunk to the last drop; 
a wine of the highest quality ; hence, anything ex- 
cellent of its kind. 

2704 W. King Orpheus^ Euridice 25^, \ saw someS^ks 
as they were Drinlong, With mighty Mirth, and little think- 
ing^eir Jests were Supernaculum. 2760 FooTE.Minaru 
43 Levant me, but it is supernaculum— Speak when you have 
enough. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., Supernaculum, good 
liquor, of which there is not even a drop left sufficient to wet 
one’s nail. 1804 W. Blake Let, to W. Hayley 28 Dec, 
With our good Flaxman's good help, and with your remarks 
on it [sc. a portrait] In addition, I hope to make it a ‘super- 
naculum*. 2822 Byron Wemeri. 1.376 Thherel the super- 
naculum 1 twenty years Of age, if 'tb a day. 2895 H. Watson 
in Chap-Bk. III. 490, 1 called for Burgundy— some of the 
right supernaculum. 

2 . A draught that empties the cup to the last drop ; 
also, a full cup, a bumper. 

1827 Disraeli 'Piv. Grey.w.x, One pull— a gasp— another 
desperate draught — it was done ! ana followed by a sup^- 
caculum almost superior to the exulting Asmanshauswi’s. 
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STTPEBNAL. 


1845 Lowell Eurydice 8 And empty to each radiant comer 
A supernaculum of summer. 

Hence Superna-ctaar a. (of drink), excellent. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Siwbs xxxi, Some white hermitaee 
at the Haws (by the ^vay, the butler only gave me half a 
glass each time) was supemacular. 

Supernal (s^wpaunal), a. (sb.) Also 5-7 -aU, 
6 -al(I)e. [a. OF. supernal (izih. c., later szeperuel) 
= It. supemale^ Pg. supernal^ or ad. med.L. 
*sttptnidlis^ f. sttpermes Supern : see -al.] 

1. That is above or on high; existing 
or dwelling in the heavens. 

£•1485 Digby Mysi. xi»422 Thehyegodsupemall, 1500-20 
Dun^r Poettts Ixx. 9 O hie supemale Father of sapience. 
1566 Gascoic>je & Kinwelmershe yocasta 1. i. 38 Desirous 
stiJI tosearche 'The hidden secrets of supemali powers, 1582 
Stanyhurst jEneis n. (Arb.) 48 Thee do I craue, Priamus, 
by Gods almightye supernal. cx5g2 Bretos Ctess Pent- 
broke's Passion Ixxxv, He.. sits on the supemali throne. 
X59S Shaks. Jokn 11. L 112 That supernal ludge that stirs 
good thoughts. 1634 Bp. Hall Coniempl^ N. T. xv. xxi, 
Many degrees there arc of celestial happiness,.. Those 
supernal mansions are not all of a height. 1649 Ocilby tr. 

Georg. IV. (1684) 125 ru}{e^ To the Infernal Deities they 
offer’d Black Beasts^to the Celestial, White; Because (saith 
Araobius..} to Supernal Gods, ..the more joj’ful Colour is 
acceptable. 1840 K. H. Digby Mores Catk. x. EpiL (1847) 
III. 809/1 May the King of Angels lead us to the society of 
the supernal cuirens. x866 Nealf. Sequences 4- Hymtts 71 
Laud to Him, to Whom Supernal Thrones and Virtues bend 
the knee. 1869 Gladstone yuz\ flfundi rii. (1870) 199 Not 
even those deities, who are omnipresent upon earth. .are 
precisely informed as to what takes place in the supernal 
region. 1908 AtJunxum 30 hlay 662/2 The supernal gods, 
r^resenting the growing powers of law and order. 

2. Belonging to the realm or state above this 
world or this present life ; pertaining to a higher 
■world or state of existence ; coming from above- 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 303/x He had mckenes in conuer- 
sacion, supernal doctrjme in predicacion. 15x3 Bradshaw 
St. IVerburge 1. 1092 Our lorde hath shewed secretes myst>*- 
call To his elecle persones by grace supemali. Ibid. 3215 
The lockes and the haires . . Fell do\Yne . . by power supemali. 
*599 Sandys Europse Spec, (1632) 212 The three-fold pleni' 
tude of his [re. the pope’s] supemali, terrestriall, and infernall 
power. cz6xo 70 The supemali pietie of god. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 573 God. .Thither will send his 
waged Messengers On errands of supernal Grace. 1685 | 
Evelyn Mrs. Godotphin (188S) aig To possess those Divine j 
and supernal! pleasures of doeing good. 1794 Coleridge j 
Religious Musxngs op By supernal grace Enrobed with 
Light, and naturalised in Hea>*ea 1850 W. Ir vino Makomet 
xxxviil (1833) z8o He had made choice ofsupemal existence. 
X903 F. W. H. Myers Human Pers, 1. 5 Supposed commu- 
nications with a supernal world- 

3. a. Situated in, or belonging to, the sky or 
upper regions; celestial, heavenly. Obs. or arch. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. i. 6 With Satume and Mercury 
that wer supemali. 1509 — Past. Pleas, xx\\ iitle^ Of the 
hye influences of the supemali bodies, x6o3‘Daniel Epistles 
^vks. (17x7) 360 Like to those Supernal Bodies set Within 
their Orbs, a vjiyj Mason Dufresney's Art of Paintittg 16 
High o’er the stars you take your soaring flight, And rove 
the regions of supernal light, c 1870 Longf. Dante's Para* 
disc xxxix. 30 AlMve the nnTiads of lamps, A Sun that one 
and all of them enlundled, E’en as our own doth the supernal 
sights. 

b. Situated above or at the top, upper ; above 
ground ; high up, lofty in position, rare. 

1599 A. M, tr. GabeUunteds Bk. Physicke 132/2 Adde..a 
qu. of an ownce of redd Roses, of the supernalle summityes 
therof. x8o6 T, Maurice Indiatt Antiq. 1. 106 The great 
similarity which prevails in the axchitecture, supernal and 
subterraneous. 1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall^ ii. 
Picking off the supernal fragments of an egg he had just 
cracked. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. i. i. 6 The moun- 
tain summits, grand, supernal. 

4^ High in rank or dignity, elevated, exalted. 
1549-62 Sternhold & H. Magnt/icat, He hath put downe 
the mightie ones From their supernal! seate. x6x6 R. C. 
Times' IP/iistle etc. (1871) 125 Then do%vne she (rr. Fortune] 
thrastes from their supemali seat Princes & kings. 1845 
Carlyle Crornzvell iv. I. 402 Dread Phantoms, glaring 
supernal on you. 

5. Supremely great or excellent, ‘ divine . 
t8i8 Dwight TAeol. (1830) I. Ix. 188 Leaves and blossoms 
of supernal beauty. 1847 Longf, Ev. i. iii. 5 Glasses. .Sat 
astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal, 3899 
E. Markham Man unth tke Hoe^ etc. 123, 1 know, Supernal 
Woman, Thou dost seek No song of man. 1907 iPestm. 
Gaz. 19 July 2/1 A lordly and supernal cake. 

B. sb. A supernal being, rare. 

*755 Amory Metn. (X769) I. 230 Every grove had its deity, 
or supernal who delighted in iL Ibid. 263 St. Isichol^xs 
their third grand supernal. i86x I. Taylor Sptr. Hebrew 
Poetry' 340 If among^ the superaals [of Milton] the tme 
sublime is attained, it is in hell, not in heaven. 

Hence {^lonce-rvdsl) Supe-rnalist,- one who 
believes in the existence of supernal beings (in 
quot. attrib. or as adjf ) ; Snpema'lity, the quality 
of being supernal; in quot. wth possessive,- as a 
humorous title for a celestial being. 

x^2 Atkenorum 25 June 829/2 The conception of nature 
as inclusive of beings of a superhuman character, or the 
■*Supernalist conception. 1599 Hashr Lenten Stujpe G^4» 
Whereof their *supcrnalities . . seemed to be something sone. 
Supexnally, rare. [f. prec. + -LV2.] 

1. Above ; upwards ; at the top or highest point. 
1597 .A M. tr. Gvillenteau's Fr, Chirurg. 35/2 They thrust 
the same alonge the finger supemallye or >TJwardes. 1599 
— tr. GahelkouePs Bk. Physicke 4/2 Tye it supemally on 
the crowne of your heade. T. Taylor Proclus I. X59 

To survey its whole series, beginning supemally, ending in 
joferiors. 
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2. By supernal or heavenly power ; celestially. 
*630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Superbiz Flagellum Wks. r. 
36/1 For It with pride can neucr be infected, But humbly is 
supemally protected. 

o. In trivial use : Supremely, ‘ divinely 

2895 IF fstm. Gaz. 5 Feb. 2/1 Supemally flourj' potatoes. 

t Supbrna^tancy. Obs, rare. [f. as next: 
see -ANCT.J That which floats on the surface, scum. 
(Cf. SUPERFLDITAKCE.) 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 150 As is observed in the 
Serum of the blood sometimes, when the supematancj’ is 
whitish, and nut transparent. 

Supernatant (sV/psm^-tant), a. [ad. L. 
snpematant-y -ans, pr. pple. of sxipematdre : see 
Super- 2 and Natant.J Swimming above, floating 
on the surface (as a lighter liquid on a heavier). 

x66x Boyle Certain Physiol. Ess. (1669) 244 Whilst the 
substance continu’d fluid, I could shake it,, .with the super, 
natant Menstruum, without making between them any., 
lasting Union. 1782 Withering in Phil. Trans. LXXIL 
329 The powdery parts are allowed to subside until the 
supernatant liquor becomes dear. 1826 Elent.Chan, 

II. 133 When the silver has entirely precipitated,, .the clear 
supernatant liquor is to be poured off. Penny Cyct. 
X V. 217/2 Milk from which the supernatant fluid, or cream, 
has been removed is termed skim-milk. XB67 J. Hogg 
Microsc. I. iiL 227 After allowing the precipitate to settle 
for a day, draw off the clear supernatant fluid with a 
syphon. xSgy Allbrttt'sSyst. Med. IV. 424 A grayish.white 
deposit of pus with a supernatant doud of mucus. 

b. Said of that part of a floating body that is 
above the surface. 

axbZj Petty Treat. Naval Philos, i. i, The supernatant 
part of the Ship, c 1850 Rudim. Navfg. (Weale) 154. x8^ 
Smyth Sailor's IFord-bk., Superjtafant part of a ship... 
This was formerly express^ by the name dead-work. 

o-fiS- 

1903 F W. H. Myers Human Pers. 1 . 351 Certain disinte- 
grated elements In the primary supernatant consciousness. 

Snpernatation (s'rl^psin/t^-Jsn). Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. L. supematdtzo, -dnem, n. of action 
f. supematdre (see prec.).] The action of floating 
on the surface. 

X623 Bp. Hall Coniempt.yO. T, xix. Elisha raising Irony 
To fetch up the Iron whi<^ was hea\y, and naturdly vn- 
capable of supematation. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 790 margitiy 
Experiment Solitary touching the Super.Natation|of Bodies. 
2646 Sir T. Browne XL i. 52 They are differenced 

by supematation or floating upon M*ater, for Chrystall will 
sinke in water. .but Ice wU swim. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char.y Diet. Supematation^ upoo-swimming. 
fSupema'te, 2^. Obs. rare, superna- 

tdre\ see Supernatant.] intr. To float on the 
surface, b. irans. To float upon or above. 

X683 Salmon Doron Med. i. xxv. 291 Upon which affuse 
so much, .wine as may supernate them at least four Inches. 
1694 — Bate's Dispens. (1713) 491/2 Separate the super- 
natiog Liquor. 

Supernatural (S^ripamjeniural, -tjural), a. 
(r^,) [ad. mQdX..supemd(ftrdlts (Thomas Aquinas), 
f, super* Super- 4 a + natura Nature : see -al. 
Cf. OF, supematurel ( i6th c. ; mod.F. sunzalurel), 
It. soprauTialurale, Sp., Pg. sobreziatnral^ A. adj, 

1. That is above nature ; belonging to a higher 
realm or system than that of nature ; transcending 
the powers or the ordinary course of nature. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 190 FajTb is a super- 
caturall lyght, & therforc it is indiuysyble, as all graces 
supematurall be. 1555 Bradford in Foxe A. < 5 * M. (1570) 
III. 1822/1 If a woman that is natural, can not finally forget 
the child of her wombe,,-God which is a father super- 
natural!, ..wj’Il not forget you. 1561 T, Norton Ca/w«V 
Inst. u. 73 Of nature is gutincsse, and sanctifimtion is of 
supematurall grace. 1594 Hooker Ecck PoL i. xi. § 3 Those 
supematurall passions of ioy, peace, and delight. i6ox 
Shake. Alls JFell 11. iiL 3 They say miracles are past, and 
we haue our Fhilosopbicall persons, to moke modeme and 
familiar things supematoiall and causelessc. a 16x9 Fo- 
therby Atheotn. ir. v. § 3. (1622) 240 Hee flyeth aboue 
those inferior and natural] concause^vnto the supreme and 
supematurall Cause. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. 

XL 44 Thus hath he also made the ignorant sort beleeve 
that naturall effects.. proceed from supematurall powers. 
1749 Hartley Observ, Man x. iiL $ 7. 4x2 Inspiration., 
termed supernatural properly, in Contradistinction to all 
Knowledge resulting from the common Laivs of Nature. 
177a Priestley Inst. Rel/g. (1782) I. 3x9 Testimony.. de- 
clared in supernatural -voices from heaven. 2865 LEptv 
Ration. I, L 77 The pestilences which desolated natloiu 
were deemed supematurai, 3866 Liddon Bampfon Led. \i. 
(1875) 296 Cbrisiianity is a supernatural religion. 1892 J. 
Tait Mind in Matter (ed. 3) 308 The^ Apostles consider^ 
supematurai power as sometbiog r^ident in Jesus. 2907 
J, R. Illingworth Doetr. Trinity it. 39 \\qien the Word 
uas made Flesh, a supernatural Being entered what we call 
the order of nature. 

b. irons/. Relating to, dealing -with, or charac- 
terized by what is above nature. 

2569 Sanford tr. Agripfa's Fan. Arts L 4 b, The Su^- 
natui^l Philosophers >’se the Coniecturcs of Natorall Phi- 
losophers. 16x6 R. C Times' IFhisile etc. (1872) 148 As 
well in naturall philosophy Assupematurall theologie. 2832 
Irmnc Alhambra I. xi. 146 The Court of the L’®^ has 
also its share of supernatural legends. 2834 K. H. Digbv 
Mores Catk. v. L 14 During the supematurai o* which 
I am attempting the history. 2844 KiNCLAKEAc-A/nPrei., 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s conversation on supernatural topics. 

2 . I^Iore than the natural or ordinary ; nnnatnraUy 
or extraordinarily great ; abnormal, extraordinary”; 

*}■ occas, beyond the normal number, sapernumeraiy. 
Obs. or arch. 


*533 Elyot C/m/. Helihe (1539) 16 Unnaturall or supema. 
turall heate distroyeth appetite. 2594 Nashe Uti/ort. Trav. 
h'jvb, A preaous supematurall pandor, apparelled in all 
points like a gentleman. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. 
Cinrxtrg. 27/1 Consemlnge the supematurall teeth, it is 
sometimes daungerous to drawe them. 2656 Duchess op 
Newca^p in Firth Life (1886)287 My sister.. whom I.. 
Joved with a supematurai affection. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe 
Italian xvii, He seemed suddenly animated with sui>ema- 
tural strength. 2814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy IV. 249 
A su^rnatural share of fortitude appeared communicated 
to this long-suffering ladj”. 2874 H. R. Reynolds yohm 
*• § *♦ 5 The figures of some of the heroes of the past 
..do assume supernatural dimensions, or at any rate look 
so colossal as to appear super-human. 

B. ahsol. or sb, 

1 . absol. with Ike. That which is supematurai. 
2830 Scott Monast. Introd., The introduction of the super- 
natural and marvellous. 28^ H. Macmillan Bible Teach. 
Pref. (1870) p. vi, The supernatural is not antagonistic to 
the constitution of nature, but is the eternal source of it. 
*9 ®S Chesterton Heretics 99 Take aw-ay the supernatural, 
and what remains is the unnatural 

2 . sb. pi. Supematnral things. 

In quot. 1587 applied to Aristotle’s Metaphysics (see the 
etym. of Metaphysics). 

.*5®7 Golding De Momayxx.{i^qa)'^\6 Aristotle in his 
Supematurals rehearseth , . a certejme aunswere of Simonides 
. .that it belongelh to none but onely God, to haue skill of 
the thin^ that are aboue nature. 2591 Sylvester Du 
B arias^ i.i. 705 If a Wise-man. .By th' onely power of Plants 
and Minerals Can work a thousand super-naturals, a 2656 
Hales Gold. Rem, xxl (1673) 57 Think 'we then to dh*e into 
supematurals, and search out those causes which God hath 
locked up in his secret treasures ? 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1754) 2« The secret Convej*ance of Infection, .is more 
th^ sufficient to execute the Fierceness of divine Ven- 
geance, without putting it upon Supwriatuials and Miracle. 
2892 But Haw if the Gospels are Historic? 10 Neither., can 
it be said that anything m the primarj’ nature of mind ne- 
cessarily precludes belief in supematurals. 

3. A supematurai being. 

2729 S. Johnson (title) Hurlothrumbo; or, the Super- 
NaturaL 2802 SouTHE-i' in Robberds Mem. lV.Taylor(\%^^) 

1. 386 In Milton and in Klopstock,.the supematurtds are 
the agents, the figures, not the wires. 2836 [Mrs. Traill] 
Backvj. Canada x. 153 This is too matter-of-fact country 
for such supematurals to visit. 2886 C. Rogers Soc, Life 
Scot. XXL III. 338 There was a supernatural which had its 
home in hill centres.. .This was the ‘Urisk 
Hence Snpema'tnraldom the realm 

of supernatural things or beings. 

Auc. J. E. Wilson Vaskii vi. The popular nerve, 
which closely connected the community with supernatural- 
dom, trilled afresh. 

Supema turalifim. [f. prec. + -issi.] 

1. Supernatural character or quality ; a system 
or collection of supernatural agencies, events; etc. 
Rarely in pi, supematurai agencies or means. 

*799 W, Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I-sSs Stripping 
the legend of all its supernaturalism. 2853 £. Miall^aw 
Belief m. iL (x86i) 107 In the case of Jesus of Nazareth,,, 
Supernaturalism was a necessary feature of his work. 2859 
R. F. Burton Centr, Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc, XXIX* 346 
CJhartns and spells, exorcisms and tahsmans..wiU^^^ in 
demand, and wherever supernaturalisms arc in requisition, 
men will be found for a consideration to supply them. 1878 
(Gladstone Prim. Homer \i. really grand figures in 

this department of the Homeric supernaturalbm are the 
ErinuEs. 

2, Belief in the supematnral ; a theoij’ or doctrine 
which admits or asserts the reality of supematurai 
beings, powers, events, etc, 

2809 W, Taixor in Crit. Rev. Ser. m. XVII. 463 He., 
mingles superstition with bis supenjaluraJism. xBy6 Part- 
ington's Brit. Cycl. Lit. etc. III. 857/2 Sup^aturalism 
considers the Christian religion as an extraordinary pheno- 
menon, out of the cirde of natural events, and as communi- 
cating truths above the comprehension of human reason. 
1B58 J. hlARTTNEAU Stud, Christ. 252 The Roman Catholic 
system, .itsecstatic phenomena, its physicalsupernaluralism. 
2886 Encyel. Brit. XX. 289/1 Rationalism had as its anti- 
theses. .supernaturalism^ and., naturalism. 

S-nperna'tiiralist, ib. (a.) [f.asptec.+-isT.] 
One who believes in the snpematnral ; an adherent 
of snpematnralism. Also attrib. or as adj. = next. 

1650 Hobbes zif Cor/. 48 The opposition. . of super- 
naturalists.. to rational and moral Conversation. *^59 
Hoole Comenius* Vis. IVorldiiCyz) soy The Supernaturalist 
searcheth out the Causes, & Effects of things. 2684^ tr. 
Agrip/a's Van. Arts L 8 Supcmaturalists use the Conjec- 
tures of Naturalists, 1838 Penny Cycl, XI. 198/2 The 
Orthodox or Supernaturalists. 2^4 /• ^ Seeley in Con- 
temp. Rev. Nov. 671 The stipcrnaturaUst theory. 2893 Le- 
RJem. 1.204 Juslinus Kerncr, the great German super- 
naturalist, mystic, and poet. 

Su^pematnrali-stic, <x. [f- prec.: see-isirc.] 
Holding the belief ofa supematuralist; of, belong- 
ing to, or characteristic of supernaturalists; per- 
tainini; to or involving supernaturalism. 

2841 Penny Cyel. XIX. 311/2 The so-called Su^atura 1- 
istic Rationalists, admitted.. a supernatural 
considered reason as the only 

2882 Chey-ne Isaiah vi-App- ri Compelling us to a sujgr- 
naturalistic * conception of Old pro^c^ 

A. W. Benn in Academy, 18 July '♦S/^ 
theorv accordlnc to which the so-calJcd miracles v.ere 
SluSi interprutud in u supcmntumlut.c sense. 

Su^ematura-Uty. p. Surnr-VATUBAL + 

L^^Tfae qiiahtj- of bewg supeniatnral ; Euper- 

certain grounds of supematuiality, our faith may has e it as 
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well as yours. *677 Gale Cr/. Gentiles 11. iv. 75 That 
Supematuralitie is a Mode. . included in al virtuose Habits. . 
because human Nature,.. as now corrupted, cannot reacli an 
end or act supernatural. x866 Elgin ^ Guide to Cath» 28 
The clement of wonder or supernaiurahty. 

2. Something that is supernatural; a supernatural 
object, occurrence, etc. 

x66s J. Sergeant Sure Footing 81, I wonder what else is 
Supematurality but this which he miscalls Nature. 2849 
Fraser^s Mag, XXXIX. 665 A calasetum^ full of super- 
naturalities, startled us, ^2856 H. Miller Fatnbles Geol, 
vi. (1858) 322 A meal-mill.. once known as the scene of one 
of those supernaturalities that belong to the limes of the 
witch and the fairy. 

Superna-bnralize, v. [f. as prec. + -jze.] 
irans. To make supernatural; to impart or attri- 
bute a supernatural character to. 

a 2643 Aug. Baker Saneta Sophia (1857) 270 Without any 
prejudice.. to the work, yea, to the CTcai improvement and 
super-naturalizing of it. ax68o Ciiarkock Atir/b, God 
(1834) II. 76 His humanity is superuaturalized and elevated 
by the activity of the Holy Ghost. 2843 Blackw, Mag, 
LIII. 403 No barbarian ever deified, or supcrnaturalizcd, 
every process around him. 1867 W. G. Ward Ess. Philos, 
Theism (1884) II. 193 The office of Grace, in supernatural- 
izing the soul and human action. 

Supernaturally (s'Kpamx-tiurali, -tjurali), 
adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] In a supernatural manner. 
1. By supernatural agency or means ; in a manner 
transcending the ordinary course of nature. 

C2450 tr. De hnitatione iir. xxxv. 94 All hat we hauc out- 
warde or inwarde, naturely or supematuraly, all are h’l 
benefeles. 2526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. dc W. 1532) 50 b, The vij 
gyftes of the holy goost dirccteth man supernaturally. 
2577 Bullingers Decades (1592) 834 John Gerson hath 
dehned Ecclesiasticall authoritie. to bee a power supcr- 
naturallie and spiritually giuen of the Lord to his Disciples. 
2652 HoBDEsGrn//. ^-.y^^^xii. | 6. xEo It is a common doc- 
trine, That faith and holinesse are not acquired by. .naturall 
2eason, but are. .supernaturally infused. ^2768 Secker 
Leci, (1769) I. XV. 235 God,. may,. subject us to any Diffi- 
culties that he pleases, provided he bestows on us, whether 
naturally or supernaturally, the Power of going through 
them. 2842 Myers Catk, Tk, 111. § 6. 22 In no case have 
we any proof.. of Truth having been as supernaturally con- 
veyed by any men to their fellows as it has been conveyed 
by the Spirit of God to themselves. 

+ 2. Abnorm.illy, pretematurally. 

A. hi. tr, Guillemeau^s Fr, Chirttrg, 28b/r The 
blo^e which supematnrallye hath Issued out of any parte . . 
as in those which spilt bloode, or bleede much out of the 
nose. 27s* Law Spir, Love 11. (1816) 106 Nothing. .can be 
done to any creature supernaturally, or in a way that is 
without, or contrary to, the powers of nature. 

0. More than naturally ; to an abnormal extent ; 
extraordinarily. Obs, or arch, 

*589 Nashe Pref, Greene's Mcnaphon (Arb.) 12 Sir lohn 
Cheeke, a man of men, supernaturally traded in al tongues. 
^*59® Marlowe Faustus ix, He cul him supernaturally. 
*S^B.JoNSONO'«Mm*2^«/,ii.iv.(Qo.i6o2)Youneuerskind 
anew beauty more prosperously in your life, nor moresuper- 
lUtui^Iy {ed, 2626 metaphysically]. 2853 G. Brimley Ess.^ 
Bleak Ho, (2858) 289 So dreadfully amiable and supema- 
turally benevolent. 

Superna-tnralness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being supernatural ; supernatural 
character. 

*73® ®ailey^ (fob), Supernaturalncss. 2827 Coleridge 
Blog. ZzV. xxiii. (1907) II. 108 Notwithstanding the super- 
naturalness of the storm.. the whole of his gong had been 
saved. 2873 Spencer Stud, Sociol, vIL (2874) 270 DecUning 
monarchical power brings with it decreasing belief in the 
su^maturalness of the monarch. 2898 T. Adamson Stud, 
Mind in Christ iii. 72 The supernaturalncss of Christ’s 
knowledge. 

Supematiire (sb7'p3jn^*:tiui, -tjar). [f. SopEB- 

-h Nature, after superttaiural.'\ That which is 
above nature ; a supernatural realm or system of 
things ; something supernatural. 

2B44 Thackeray May Gambols Wks. 1902 XIII. 436 A 
conversation .. which inu'-t have been taken from nature, or 
Mother Bunch's delightful super-nature. 2858 Chamb, yrnl, 
X. 217 There is a certain mj'siery and supemature about 
Wilkinson. 2876 J. Weiss IVitf Hum, 4* Shaks, xi. 369 The 
eldritch women are the nearest hint of supemature which 
he had. 2898 Clodd Tom Tit Tot lotrod. 2 When these 
Itales] were woven out of old traditions, no sharp lines 
severed nature from super-nature. 

Supsr rftgpiliiTn, obs. var. SnPEnsACOLnjr. 
t Supeunity. Obs. rarc~^. fad. L. supentitas, 
{. superniis Sopebn.] 

■ 27ax Bailev, Supemity, . .a being above or aloft, 

t Supemo’oioal, a, Ohs. humorous nonce-wd, 
[f. Super- III -i- N oddy Extremely 

silly. So tSnpemo'dity, excessive sUUness. 

Taming 0/ Shram (Shaks. Soc. 1844) 24 O super- 
^<^tcall foule r 2613 J. Taylor (Water P.) LauHi 4- be Fat 
Wks. (1630) II. 70/2 To giue you titles supemodicall. 2622 
BRirroN Strange Newes Wks. (Grasart) II. 6/2 One greate 
foole. .vdlling to shew the greatnesse of his little wit. .to 
the subiects of hU Supemoduie, 

Superno'nnal, a. [Super- 4 a.] 

1- Exceeding that which is normal. 

2863 W. R. Greg Lit. <5* Soc, Judgm. 356 This vast amount 
®f super-normal celll»cy. 2920 G. Tyrrell A utobiog.{z^ii) 

1. nL 33 This deafness is covered by the acquired, super- 
normal acuteness of the other car. 

2. Applied to phenomena of an extraordinary or 
c^^P^ODal kind, involving a higher law or prin- 
ciple than those ordinarily occurring, but not 
necessarily supernatural. Also absol. 

2885 Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Fes. HI. 30 note, I have 


ventured to coin the word 'supernormal ' to be applied to 
phenomena which are beyohd what usually happen.s...By a 
supernormal phenomenon I mean,. .one which exhibits the 
action of laws higher, in a psychical aspect, than are dis- 
cerned in action in everyday life. 2B86 Times 30 Ocl. 9/4 
The phenomena of mesmerism, of hypnotism, and of other 
abnormal or supernormal conditions of the human con- 
sciousness. 2898 Sept. 228 Alleged instances of the 

supernormal. 

Hence Superno'rmoUy adv. 

2893 Daily News 22 Nov. 4/7 Knowledge supernormally 
acquired.^ 2899 A. Lang Myth, Rit. ^ Relig. xii. II. 23, 
Morals divinely and supernormally revealed. 

t Supemn'meral, a. Obs, rare. [f. L. super 
numerum-. see Super- ii and Numeral.] = Su- 
pernumerary a. f. 

2603 Florio Montaigne iif. ix. 577 My booke is alwayes 
one: except that.. I give myselfc law to adde thereto., 
some supcrnumeral [orig. supemumeraire\ embleme, 2638 
Featly Strict, Lyndom, i. 57, I answer for the Knight, thiat 
he created no supemumerall cardinall: for he woula not 
usurpe upon the Popes prlvUedge. 

Snpernu'merariness. rare. [f. next + 
-NEsa.] The state of being supernumerary; excess 
above the regular or required number, 

2652 H. L'Estrance Amer. no Je^oes 68 Reasons.. for 
Plantation...x. Expulsion. 2. Supernumerarinesse. 2657 j. 
Sergeant Schism^ DispaclCt 649 If there were any error in 
the supemumcrarines of Bishops out of some one Province. 
1727 in Bailey voL II. 

Supemumerary (sb/pajni/ 2 *merari), a. and sb. 
[ad. late L. superuutnerdritts applied to soldiers 
added to a legion after it is complete, f. super 
siuvurum : see Super- i i and -ary Cf. obs. F. 
'sitpemnmeraire (mod.F. surnumiraire)y\\.. sopran^ 
nnmerariOf Sp., Pg. supentumerario,'] A. adj. 

1. That is beyond or in excess of the usual, proper, 
regular, stated, or prescribed number or f quantity ; 
additional, extra, left over. Now rare in the 
general sense. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. i. § x As for that part lof the- 
ology), which scemeth supernumerari^ which is Prophccie, 
it is but Diulne HisCorie. 2640 Br. Hall Episc, if. iii. 96 
St. Paul, the Posthumous, and Supernumerary', but no Icsse 
glorious .-Apostle. 2684 Foontainhall Decis. (1759) I. 258 
Only by one vote supernumerary, they repelled the late 
Magistrates defences.^ 2694 Falle /erscy ii. 70 To buy up 
this Supernumerary C^dar, and distill « into Brandy, 27x2 
Addison Sped, No. xio p 2 When Night heightens the Aw- 
fulness of the Place, and pours out her supernumerary 
Horrors upon ever>» thing in it. 2722 Hearne Colled, 
(O.H.S.) III. 425 Mr. Burghers's Plate is mightily y)prov’d 
of... I have had supernumerary Copies wrought oflT. 2742 
BtAiRGrave 19 The sickly taper. , Lets fall a supernumerary 
horror. 2749 (J. Mason) Numbers in Pod. Comp. 61 This 
Measure consists of all Trochees, with a supernumerary 
long Syllable at the End of the Line. 2758 Johnson Idler 
No. 29 P 3 The hours which I was obliged to watcb..l con- 
sidered as supernumcrapr, 1832 Brewster Optics xxxii. 265 
Within the primary rainbow,.. and without the sccondaty 
one, there have been seen supernumerary bows, 1872 O. \V, 
Holmes Pod Break/,,i, xi. 344 My supernumerary fellow- 
boarder, whom I would have dispensed with as a cumbtrer 
of the table, has proved a ministering angel 

in postposition or predicatively (consL to\ 1646 Sir T. 

Pseud. Ep, iv. xii. 219 The intercalation of one day 
every fourth ycare, ..or 6 houres supernumerary, 2667 Mil- 
ton P, L. X . 887 A Rib.. from me drawn. Well if tbrown 
out, as supermumerarie To my just number found. 2670 
Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (Z84Z) II. 519, I sent 
yesterday. .a cut supernumerary to perfect what 1 sent you 
Deforc, 

b. spec. Applied to an ofbcial, officer, or em- 
ployee not formally belonging to the regular body 
or staff, but associated with it to assist in case of 
need or emergency. (See B. b, c.) 

2624 Ld. Kpr. Williams in Forieseue Papers (Camden) 203 
To make him a supemumerarye ludge of the Common 
Pleas, without fee or charge. 1683 W. Llovd in Lett, Lit, 
Men (Camden) 188 To be a supernumerary Uslier in his 
Schoole. 2693 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) IN. 67 Edward 
Southwell, esq., ..is sworn. .a supemumerary clerk to the 
council!, xjzi AyuvFE Parergon 139 In some of the said 
Churches there are supernumerary Canons (whom We falsely 
call Prebendaries). 2802 James Milit, Did., Sidernume- 
rary. . . In a strict military sense it means the officers and 
non-commissioned officers that are attached to a regiment 
or battalion for the purpose of supplying the places of such 
as fall in action, and for the better management of the rear 
ranks when the front is advancing or engaged. 28x4 in 
spirit Publ. /mls. (1825) 300 A youthful supemumerary 
compositor, .in a printing establisliment. 

c. Bol. and ^ol. Applied to structures or organs 
occurring (either in individuals or in types) in 
addition to the normal ones. 

*733 G. Douglas tr. IVinslovPs Anat. 1. ii. 5 19 (*756) ]• 53» 

.1 call by the name of supemumerary Bones, several pieces 
found in some Skulls, chielly between the Parietal and Occi- 
pital Bones. Ibid., lire supernumerary Teeth placed out 
of the Ranlc of the resL 1828 Stark Elem . Nat . Hist , I, 
469 Dadylopterus .. volitatts ,.. su^Traxmtnjy pectoral fins 
very large, 2835 Lyell Princ . ueol . iir, iii. (cd. 4) II. 438 
Those races of dogs which have a supernumerary toe on 
the hind fooL 1857 A Gray /Yrx/ (1866) 26 Ao : 
cessory or Supernumerary Buds. 2878 T. Bryant Prad , I 
Surg , I, 563 Supernumerary teeth are not infrequently 
found in the upper Incisive region. 

2. Tliat is beyond the number needed or desired ; 
superfluous, unnecessary. Now rare, 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. i. vL 54 The lavish, and super, 
numerary carowses of drunkennesse, 2654 H. L’Estrance 
‘ Chas, J (1655) 230 That he might therefore take the 
I better notice of what was supernumerary to his own pre- 


t servation. 272a Addison Sped. No. 413 ? 6 Were it not 
I to add Supernumerary Ornaments to the Universe. 1751 
j Johnson Rambler 126 f 5 Nor should it fjc. fearj he 
suffered to. .beset life with supernumerary distresses. 2847 
I De Qvikczy Sp, Mil. Nun i, He had three daughters af- 
! ready... Supernumerary daughters were the very nuisance 
! of Spain. 

+ 3. Exceeding or excessive in number; too or 
more numerous. Obs. rare. 

2682 See. Plea Nonconf. 58 Here’s a Religious ExercUe 
to a supernumerary Company. 27x5 Wodro^v Corr, (2843) 
II. 27 We shall have few Tories in. [We] hear,, .the Whigs 
in England are vastly supernumerary. 

B. sb, A supernumerary person or thing ; one 
beyond the regular, usual, or necessary number; 
an additional or extra one associated with the 
regular body or set ; esp, a supernumerary official 
or employee, a. gen. 

2629 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, IV. 206 You may consult 
with Vida and Eracastorius ; and if they be not of the same 
<^inion, Scali^er maybe the supernumerary', x668 H. Moke 
Viv, Dial, I. ii. § 11. 236 That Divine Providence in the gene, 
rations of Fishes, Birds and Beasts, cast up in her account 
the Supernumeraries that were to be meat for the rest. 2670 
R. Coke Disc, Trade 36 Supernumeraries of Solicitors, 
Bankers, Scriveners, and Userers. 2602 in Cal. Treas. 
Papers {1868) I. Pref. 52 YOur pet^ collected the duty of 
excise, .of Endfield . .and in bringing to London the money 
..he and the supervisor & supernumerary were sett upon 
neare Edmington. 2729 London & Wise Card. 225 

When I Plant two Roots near each other. .1 ..reject both 
Branches which shoot from the two opposite Ears, to avoid 
that Confusion of those Supernumeraries which injure the 
principal Stem. 2737 Fielding Tumbleaioun Dick Ded., 
You are too great.. a Manager, to keep a needless super, 
numerary in your house. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies ii, 
Such of our horses as had not been tired out.. were taken 
with us 05 pack-horses, or supernumeraries. x86o Emerson 
Cond, Li/e^ JPealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 358 The eldest son 
must inherit the manor; what to do with this supernu- 
merary? 

b. On board ship, a sailor, or one of a body of 
sailors, over and above the ship’s complement. 

2666 Perys Diary 23 July, Sixteen ships.. certainly might 
have been manned, and they been serviceable In the 
fight, and yet the flectc well-manned, according to the 
cxcesse of supernumeraries, which we hear they have. 2758 
M, P.'s Let, on Navg 22 I'he,. Practice of bearing hlcn 
upon the Books of his Majesty's Ships.. as Supernume- 
raries t under which Denomination they are intitled to 
Victuals only, .and not to Wages. 2833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xv, '1 he whole crew with our black supernumeraries, 

o. An additional officer attached to a body of 
men in the army or navy for some special purpose. 

2796 Ittsir, fy Reg, Cavalry^ (*813) 35 Each rank in single 
file (the rear supernumeraries still on the flank). 28x2 
Regul. A Orders Army 209 For the purpose of Instruction, 
young Officers may be put on Duty as Supernumeraries 
with senior Officers. 2849 Cobden Speeches S5 Supernu- 
merariestsuperintendents from admirals downwards). *&77“ 
8x VoYLE & Stevenson Milit. Did, Suppl. s.v., Ari officer 
shall be retained as a supernumerary on the strength of the 
regiment or corps r—ftf) In case of a reduction in the estab- 
lishment or corps.. ,(^) ^Vbile waiting a vacancy after retir- 
ing from the Seconded List 

d. A retired Wesleyan minister, 

fa 2792 Wesley Minutes Sev, Convers, Wks. 1B30 VIII. 
326 How can we provide for superannuated and supernu- 
merary Preachers '/J a 2791 — in Southey Comm.pl. Bk, 
Ser. II. (2849) 35 When his strength for labour fails him, he 
..is made a supernumerary, and derives a small assistance 
• .from a fund to which he paid, during his health, one 
guinea perannutiL 2822 Mem, /. Benson 

437 Mr, ^nkin, an old Preacher.. who resided in London 
as a Supernumerary. 2885 Minutes Wesleyan Con/. 11 
What Supernumeraries now return to the full work? 

e. Theatr, A person employed in addition to 
the regular company, who appears on the stage 
but does not speak, Colloq. abbreviated super 
(see Super sb. 3 ). 

2836 Dickens Sk, Boz, Brokers' Shops, Purchased of 
some wretched supernumeraries or sixth-rate actors. 2851 
Mavhew Lend. Labour I, 383/1, I . .sunk to be a supernu- 
merary for IS. a night at one of the theatres. sSS6 Academy 
30 Jan. 83/2 A stage crowded with supernumeraries, flooded 
wiln strange lights. 

Plence Supernu'mcraryslilp, the position of a 
supernumerary. 

2898 B. Gregory Side Lights 548 The second supernu- 
jnerarysbip of Mr, EvereiL 

+ Supemu-merate, v. Obs. rarer^. [f. L. 
super numerum beyond the number 4 -ate 3 ; cf. 
Super- i i. (Late L. supemumerSre = to count in 
over and above.)] trans. To outnumber, 
x68g G. Harvev Curing Dis. by Expect, ix. 65 Ihe In- 
juries of bleeding, .do by far supernumcrate the benefits 
received by it. 

I’STiperjiii'merous, u. Obs. rare. [Super- 
9 a.] Excessive in number ; too numerous. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Norihaiupt. (1662) 11. =98 The 
Earl of Oxford was heavily fined for supemumerous atten- 
dance. 1756 Monitor No. 26. I. 233 To save the expence of 
keeping up a supemumerous army. 

Supero- (s'« pura), modem combining form of 
L. superus that is above, upper (see Superior), in 
terms of anatomy and zoology, designating parts 
situated above or on the upper side. a. in adjs., 
as Eupero-anteTlor a., situated above and in 
front; SuperodoTsal a., situated above and 
towards the back ; Snpero-exte'rnal a., situated 
above and on the outside ; Snporofro'ntal a.. 
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SUPEEOCCIPITAL, 

sitnated in the upper part of the forehead, or of the 
frontal lobe of the brain; Supero-lnte-rnal a., 
situated above and on the inside ; Superolateral 
a.f situated above and on one side; Supero- 
occi-pital ei, == Superoccipital ; Superopos- 
te-rior a,, situated above and behind, b. in 
derived advs., as sttperodorsally^ -iu- 

iemally^ -posUriorly, 

1849 Dan k Geol. App. i. (1850) 626 *Supero anterior margin 
slightly depressed, 1^9 Proc. Zool. Soc, London 19 Dec. 
1029 *Supero-dorsally it {the proolic] is notched to form the 
inferior border of the fioccular fossa. 1903 Ibid. 17 Mar. 
269 The alisphenoid.,is not j*et completely ossified.. .Its 
*supero-extemal angle is produced outwards to Ibrm the 
posforbital process. 2^ Ibid, 19 Dec. 1029 The exoccipital 
..is bounded *supero-intemally by the supraoccipilal, and 
*supero*c.xtemally by that portion of the proStic cartilage 
which lodges the fiocwlar fossa. 2875 Encycl. Brit. 1 . 874/1 
note^ The *supero», mid-, and infcro-frontal subdi^sions of 
the frontal area of the skull. 1890 BiLLtNcs Med. Did. s.v. 
Frontal^ The superior frontal or supcro-frontal [sulcus]. 
2870 Rolleston Antm. Life 103 Common Crayfish.. .The 
•supero-lateral ossicles, 2866 J. A, Meigs Cranial Fonns 
An:er. Ahorig. 29 No. 1447. .exhibits the *supero-occipital 
flatness of the Swedish form. 285* Dana Cmst. it, 1272 This 
*supero-posterior portion of the shell. 1849 — GeoL App. i. 
(1850) 6^ ■“Supero-posieriorly there are four smaller. .de- 
pressions, 

Sujperocci’pital, a. and sb. Anai. and Zool. 
[Super- i b.] a, adj. Situated at the upper part 
of the occiput or back of the head, b, sb. The 
superoccipital bone, an element of the skull 
usually forming^ part of the occipital bone, bat in 
some lowervertebmtes constituting a distinct bone. 

1854 Owen in Orr's Circ. Sci.^ Org. Nai. 1 . 205 The neural 
spine. .is the * superocdpital*. 2858 Hobcyn Did. Terms 
J\led. (ed. 8), Super-occipital Bone. 2875 Encycl. Brit. IIL 
705/2 (Birds), The perfected occipital arch has a pair of 
super-occipitius. .as in man. 

Sn'peroctave. Mus. [Soper- 6 d,] a. An 

organ-stop sounding two octaves higher than the 
ordinaiy pitch, i. c. an octave above that called 
'octave* (Octave 3e); = KIFTEE^'Ta B. 2 b. b. 'A 
coupler pulling down keys one octave above those 
struck* (Stainer and Barrett Diet. Mtts. T. 1876). 

{x 683 in Hopkins Organ (2870) 453 (The fine organ in the 
Temple Church was built by Father Smith, in i 633 . ..The 
following is a copy of Father Smith’s original disposition of 
the Stops],. Great Organ... 4, Quinta, of mettle... 5. Super 
Octavo.j 1884 Eticyd. Brit. Xvll. 831/2 llie a {= a-foot] 
fifteenth, or superoctave, of the great organ. 

t Superomerate, v, Ohs. rare. [f. legal L. 
superonerdi-f pa. ppl. stem of superonerare 
(Bracton), f. supers Super- 9 b + onerdre to 
Onerats.] irans. To overload; to burden exces- 
sively. So +Surperoiieratlo 3 i[ad. legal l^super^ 
ofierdtio^j overloading, 

2607 Cowell /nterjbr. s.v. Comtnissarie, The Bishop., 
doeth by superonerating their ciremt with a commissarie 
..\vrong..the poorer sort of subjects. 2638 Rawley tr. 
Bacon's Life ^ Death (2650) 64 Aire begets new Aire out of 
>vatry moisture, yet notwithstanding the old Aire still re- 
mains ; whence commeth that Super-Oneration of the Aire. 
2672 R. Bohun IVind 24 It roust needs. .crow’d and super- 
onerate the former Spaces. Ibid. 16 By the Repletion, or 
Superoneration of the Atmosphere. 

tSuperoTdinanoed, a. Ois. nonce<cd. [f. 
Sdpeb- II + OBDih-AKCE + -ED - (the suffix being 
irregularly used).] That is or professes to be above, 
i.e. not snbject to, ordinances (see Obdinakce 8 ). 
So t SuperoTdinanosr, f SupBro-rdinanoing 
ppl. a. 

i6Sfi S- AVin-ter .Sr/w. 171 Our suprrordiuanc'd men that 
are above ordinances but beloa* pielie. a 1665 J. GoonauN 
Betrs filled exiUh the Spirit (1S67) 348 Men ayho suffer 
themselves to be led by this superordinancing spirit. Ibid. 
3S9 The reason ..by which the seeker.s or super-ordinMcers 
do make attempt to justify their. .giving over the ministrj- 
of the gospel. 

Snperoxdiaary, «. [ScpEB-4 _a.] That is 
above, beyond, or superior to the ordinary. 

1630 R. Johnson's King,!. ^ Commso. 388 Recommended 
to that hononr, for some superordinary skill at iheirmeapon. 
1706 E. Ward IVooden World Diss. (1708) 43 'Vhen he gets 
a soperordinary Dinner. i8oa-ia Bestham Ration. Jitdic. 
Bvid. (1827) V. 57 A man of superRjrdmary probity. 1903 
Edin. Ret’. Jan. 77 Influences that should rather be defined 
as supemrdinary than supernatural. 

SnperOTainate, a. (sh.) [f. Soper- II, after 
sttbordinaU^ Superior in rank : the opposite of 
SOBOBDINATE. Notv only in Logie. Const, to. 

1610 T. Scott Ood^ Kin^ (1623) 84 Vou that arc next the 
lowest, consider the like, and so socce^iuely as you me 
superordinate. 2802-23 Bentham Ration. Judic. ^rid. 
(2827) I. 59 The judge of appeal, superordlnaie to the judge 
first spoken oL 2827 Jas. JIill Brit, India v, ix. II. 719 
^Vhatsoe^•c^ patronage is in the hands of the subordinate and 
obeying body, in reality belongs to the superordlnaie and 
commanding. 2864 Bowes L^c iv. 87 Animal is Superior 
or Superordinate to mammal. 

b. sb. One who is superior in rank ; a superior. 
x8o2-X2 Bentham Ration, yudic. (1827) V. 556 
This unlearned judge cop>*ing the pattern set him bj* 
learned superordinates. 2826-30 — Ofic. Apt. Maximizcdy 
Extract Const, Code {1830) 24 Service rendered by a sub- 
ordinate, the superordinaie not having contributed any thing 
to the p^ormance of it. 

SupOrO'rduia.'tef rare, [f, as prec.3 trans. 
To place in a superior order or rank. Const, to. 


1853 Sir W, Hamilton Logic App. ii. 443 Two notions are 
superordinated to a third. 

Sn:perordi2ia-tion. [ad. eccl. L. sitper- 
ordinatio, -onem choice of a bishop’s successor, f. 
superanlinSre-. see Super- 13 and Obdikatiox.] 

L Ordination of a person, while another still 
holds an office, to succeed him in that office when 
it shall become vacant, rare. 

.rflSS Fuller CA Hist. 11. 11. § ey After the death of Augus- 
tine, baurentius. .succeeded him, whom Augustine, in his 
Life-time.. ordained in that Place... Such a super-Ordina- 
tion in such cases was Canonicall. 

2 . Logic. The action of superordinating or con- 
dition of being superordinated ; superordinate 
position or relation. 

2864^Bowen Logic yvd. 244 The relations of inclusion and 
exclusion, of subordination and superordinaiion, of Inten- 
sion and Extension, existing between two Concepts and a 
Third. 1887 W. L. Davidson in Mind k'ps. 234 The rela- 
tions that obmin between proui» those of subordination, 
superordination and co-ordinatioo. 

tSU'perpaxti-cular.a. {sb.) AHtk. Ohs. [ad. 
late L. siiperpariiettlaris •. see Sdpeb- T4 and Pae- 
TICULAR.] Applied to a ratio in which the ante- 
cedent contains the consequent once with one 
aliquot part over (e.g. li, i J, ij times), i. e. the 
ratio of any number to the next lilow it (I-. 4 i f) '< 
also {multiple superparticular) to one in which the 
antecedent contains the consequent any number of 
times with one aiiqnot part over (e. g. ai, aj, 3J, 

3 J.). Also sb., a snperparticulaf ratio. 

S.SS 7 Recdrde Whetst. B ij. If the greater (number] con. 
taine the lesse^ and any one parte of hym, that propor- 
tion is called Superparticulare. 2570 Biluscslev 
V. 127 b, Multiplex Superperticular is when the antecedent , 
containeth the consequent more then once, and moreouer ^ 
onely one parte of the sam^ 2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 
AnnoL, Proportions of multiplidtie might ^..vsed..w'ith. 
out great.. offence: hut those superparticulars and super- 
partients catrj* great difiicultie. 2621 Burton Anat. Met. 

1. fit. I. iv, *lis superparticular, sesquialtcra^ sesquiicriia j 
..all those geometrical proportions are too little to express / 
IL at 6 gS ScARBUftCK (1705) iBo In all Superpar- 1 

ticulars the Numerator is, or may ever be reduced to an 
Unite. Ibid., If.. there remains. .any Quota! part of the 
Consequent.. then the proportion is called Multiple Super- I 
particular.^ 1776 Sir J. Hawkins Gen. Hist. Mus. 1. vL 83 
The scsqmoctavc tone, as being in a superparticular ratio, j 
is incapable of an cqu^ division. 2842 Smith's Diet. Gr. ^ I 
Rem. Aniig. 624/2 Each of the four ratios.. is superparti- i 
cular; L e., the two terms of each differ from one another ’ 
by unity. j 

Hence f Sutper^iarticulaTity. ' 

2597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., Al soundes contained 
in habitude of multiplidtie, or superparticularity, were of 
the oide musicians esteemed consonantes. 
tSuperpaTtient, (J^O Obs. [ad. 
late L, stt^partiententi •ens, f. s^lper^ Super- 14 
^ par f tens t pr. pple. of/^rr/rnto divide.] Applied 
to a ratio in. which the antecedent contains the 
consequent once (or, multiple superpariicnty any 
number of times) with any number (greater than 
one) of aliquot parts over. Also sb.^ a super- 
partient ratio. 

2557 Recorde Whetst. B ij b. If the diffcreDce be .2. partes 
.3, panes, or more partes: the proportion is named super- j 
partiente. Ass to 3, Biluncslev Euclid v. 227 b, 

Multiplex Superpartient, is when the antecedent coniajmelh 
the consequent more then once, and also more partes then 
one of the consequent. 2597 (sec Superparttcular], 2694 
Phil. Tracts. XVIII. 69 'Jlie several Denominations of 
Geometrical Rations, as Multiplex, Superparticular, Super- 
partient, a 1696 SCARBUFCH Euclid (1705) iBo, 8 lo 3 is in 
proportion Multiple SuperpartienL 2709-29 [see Super. 

14I. 1788 T- Taylor Proclus I. 50 Every kind of reasons 
[= ratios], multiplex, super-particular, Super-partient, and 
the opposite to these. 

Superpho’spIiateB [Super- 12 b.] 

1 . Ckem. A phosphate containing an excess of 
phosphoric acid ; an acid phosphate. 

X797 pE.^nsON in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 17 It was., 
Scheele who discovered, that the urine of healthy per»ns 
contains superphosphate, or addulous phosphate, of lime. 
iSxx A. T, Tho.msos Lend. Disp. (iSx8) 479 By the strong 
adds it (phosphate of soda] is converted imo superphosphate 
of soda, 2876 Harley Rtyte's Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 62 ^Vhen 
the superphosphate is heated with charcoal, tribodc phos- 
phate u re-fonned, and phosphoric add set free. 

2 . In full superphosphate of lime : an impure 
superphosphate of lime prepared by treating bones, 
coprolitcs, etc. with sulphuric acid, and nSrd as a 
manure. 

2843 W. Hay in Farmers Mag. Jao. 42/a By the action 
f sulphuric add on bones a superphosphate of lime is pro. 
j86x Times 10 Oct., Swedes, manured and sown 
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with guano and superphosphate. 286S Ref>. UB. Commis- 
sioner Agric. (xS 6 p} 222 A hundred and fifty to a hundrrt 
and seventy-five pounds of sapcrpbo^hale strewn m the 
furrows to be ridged o^-er. 2879 Cassell s Teckn. Edttc. 1 1 . 
108/2 Mineral superphosphate is prepared by pounng sul- 
phuric add . .on pho^horite or coprolitcs. 

Superphy^sical, et. [Sdeeb- 4.] Thst is 
above, or of a higher order than, the physical ; — 
Htpebphtsical. . „ , , „ . 

<11603 T. CutnvRicKT Confisl-Rhsm. E.T. (1°!^ 
SupematurallandSnpeipbisjcjlThcoIogJ-- zHsPoilMatl 
Gaz. 19 oa. 3 ‘DTat cohsm ihe se,nux nerves to pull the 
trigger?' Js the cans* physical or snpw-pbpia'r 

N. Smvth Old Faiths in AVtr Light sac (iSSr) Ret Any 
suggestions, or intimations, which may come toti 5 ..o! super- 


SUPERPOSE. 

phj’sical modes or spheres of existence. 1904 H. A. A. 
Kennedy St. Pants Concept. Last Things v. 233 The 
pro^ of super-pfaj-sical acu'vity in the existence of the 
exalted Christ. 

t Su-perplus. Chiefly Sc. Ohs. [a. medX. 
superpiitsx see Super- 13 and Plus.] == Surplus. 

2562 Reg Privy Council Scot. (1877) I. 293 Samekle thairof 
to be-empJoj-it to the Querns Majestic.., and samekle ihair- 
of to tbe mtnvitens . .f and the excrescence and superplus lo - 
be assigmt to the auld possessouris. 1584 B. R. tr. Hero- 
** ^ supe^lus & addition of 24 powndes. 2592 

K. BRUCE^rr?//. v.Liij, And when, efter their maner; they 
haue satisfied him, they make a superpJus, quhilk they call 
workes of supererogatioun, 2642 in Fasti Aberd. [1854) 157 
i hey ordene the superplus of the rents of the said bischoprik 
to impjoyed upone the reparatione of the edifices of the 
said colledges. 2687 [Shields] HirA let loose 103 A super- 
plus of Caution. 2760 C Johnston Chrjsal (1822) 1 , 24 To 
employ the super-plus in acts of private benevolence. 2762 
Goldsm. Ess., Female Jf'arriors, There must be a super, 
plus of the other sex. iqqS Anna Seward Lett. (1822) IV. 
224 A superplus of time from that which is employ^ in 
prodding for his natural wants. 1825 J. Nicholson Oper. 
Mech. 172 The cold-water pump F keep? up an abundant 
s^P^ly in the dstern EE, and the superplus is discharged 

t Superplusage. Obs. [od. OF. superplusage 
or med.L. superplusagiunt : see prcc. and -age.] 
= Sdbpldsage. 

2450 Rolls pf ParlL V. 294/1 Aunsweryng to cure saide 
rrogemtouTS of ihe superplusage. 2509-10 Chr. Coll. Ace. 
i^ Willis & Clark Cambridge (2886) II. 196 The superplus- 
age of the last accompt xl ti. 2543 Richmond Wills (Sur- 
tees) 48 ITic superpliL'age and overplus of my goods, above 
not bewhethed. 2583 in Feuilleral Revels Q. Eliz. (rooS) 
Table 111.^360-1 The Superplusage of his lasie Declaratione 
ended %‘Itimo Octobris. 2622 Do'^y.Y.Serm.Chrisimas Day 
(1649) II. 333 Their Doctrine of Supererogation, that a man 
might do so much more ihen be was bound to do for God, 
as that that superplusage might save whom he would. 2662 
J. ^Fell Hammond 24 A stock was rais’d.. for the appren- 
tising of young Children... And after this there yet remain’d 
a Superplusage for the assistance of the neighbour Parishes. 

tSuperpo'litic, Obs. [Super- II, III.] a. 
In early use, with reference to the Jesuits : That 
is above or overrules ordinary politics or policy, 
b. I.ater, taken in the sense : Over-politic, ex- 
ceedingly craft}’. 

259J Sakdys Rurepat Spec. (1632) 46 That super-politihe 
and irrefragable order as they compt it, of the Jesuite^ who 
couple in their persu-asions, as one God and one Faith, so 
one Pope and one King. [2640 Howell Dedona's Gr. 79 
That super-politique and irrefragable Societie of the I^oyel- 
ists.] 2642 Milton Reform, ii. 53 [quoting Sandj's]. 2647 
Jeju Tavlor Lib. Fro/h. 2*ifi. tys At the Florentine Council 
the Latins acted their masterpiece of wit and stmta^m, the 
greatest that bath been till the famous and superpohtick de- 
sign of Trent 1659 Gauden Slight Heedei's (x6^) 50 By a 
super*poIitick policj’. 

^ Snjperpoli'tical a.y that is .ibove or indepen- 
dent of politics. 

2667 Locke Ess. cone. Toleration in Fox Bourne Life 
(1876) 1. 182 nie prixTiic and super-political concramer.t 
between God and a roan's soul, wherein the magistrate's 
autborit}* is not to interpose. 

Saperposallle (s'Kpsjpou-zab’l), a. [f. next + 

-ABLE.] Capable of being superposed. 

2870 Chauv'enet Efetn. Grom. 2111. 265 The triangles .. 
are mutually equilateral, and al«) isosceles ; therefore they 
are superposable and are equal in area. 2882 Minchin 
Ur.ipl. Kinemat. 6S Any two possible acceleration sj-stems 
in uniplanar rooijon are superposable in a single acceleration 
sj'stem. 

Superpose (sb7p3jppa*z), z\ [ad. F. super- 
poser, f. super- Super- poser to Pose, after L. 
supcTpdnere (see Superposition).] 

1 . irans. To place above or upon something else. 
Usually in pa. pple . ; often loosely of two or more 
things in a vertical scries (s= placed one above or 
upon another). 

2823 tr. Humboldt' s Geegnost. Ess. Suteipos. Rocks 90 A 
whiiesione, y hich is superposed on the formationof granite 
and gneiss. 2843 Civil Eng. fr Arch. Jml. VI, 9S/2 The 
column and Irabeation in relief, and superposed upon the 
frieze and arch. 2867 J. Hocc Microse. 1. i. 12 The ohj«t- 
glass was composed of three lenses superposed. X904j&r7/. 
Med. fml. 27 Sept. 656 A few parasites conld be seen super- 
posed or underljmga red blocni corpuscle; 
b. fg. (Also absol.) 

2848 W. Ar.vold Sonn. to Repnll. Fr. ceniin. 20 Bursting 
through the network superpos’d By selfish occupation. 2855 
Lewes Goethe (1864) 52 Tbeysuperposetf^rx'/ra, instead of 
tr^-ing to develope ab infra. Ibid. 53 His portrainres 
their moral with them, in them, bat no moral ^perposM. 

2906 Pettrie Rclig.Anc. EgsPt xiL7S Armdall theranepes 
of idea and bad readings superposed, the task of criitcaa 
understanding is almost hopeless. 

2. Physics, etc. To bring into the same position 
so as to coincide ; to cause to occupy or co-«ist in 
the same space vrftbout destroying one another, as 
two or more sets of phyacal conditions (e.g. undu- 
laUons, light-raj-s, etc.), os one snch in relation to 

iS3*BKwsTr* opicsxu. los ""S' 
ofafl the seven differently 
posed as it were. >854 Rcla.ucd 

-6- The two drcnlaxly polanied rays ..tpll ernwge super- 
no^. and -in compound a stuEle ray TOlarir^ in a single 
SSm jESo Tvkds^ Glac. I. ajv. 95 Cpcn the large Md 
cen-ral motion of tho glamor, smaller motions are soperposeA 
s88i' BeOADFOUsi: Mns- Aarastia tyS One simple tone is 
thus superposed upon another. 
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SUPERSCRIBE. 


b. Gcom. To transfer (one magnitude) ideally 
to the space occupied by another, esp. so as to 
show that they coincide. 

1870 fimplied in Superposable]. 2885 [implied in Super. 

POSED 3J. 

Superpo'sed, ppl a. [f. prec. + -ed i.j 

1 . Placed above or upon something else, or 
(loosely, of two or more things) one above or upon 
another. 

1823 tr. Humloldt's Geognost. Eis. Superpos, Rocks 17 A 
table in which the superposed rocks succeed each other from 
below upwards. 1861 Beresf. Hope Eftg, Cathedr. igth C. 
ii. 40 C^rtres Cathedral, .with the broad triplet and super- 
posed rose of the west end. 1875 tr. Witkowski {iitle) A 
Movable Atlas showing the positions of the various Organs 
of Voice, Speech, and Taste, by means of superposed 
coloured plates. _ 1896 Daily News 2 Mar. 8/3 Roofing the 
covered drain with three superposed layers of iron girders. 

2 . BoU Situated directly above another part of 
the same kind (or one directly above another) as 
leaves on a stem, etc. : opposed to alternate, 

2861 Bentley Man, Bot, 330 Two ovules.. may be placed 
at different heights, and then.. follow the same direction, • 
when they are superposed, 

3 . Physics, Geom.y etc. Brought into the same 
position so as to coincide ; occupying, wholly or 
partly, the same space or place (actually, appa- 
rently, or ideally). 

2868 Lockyer GuitUmhCs Heavens (ed. 3) 167 To an ob- 
server placed on the Sun, the Moon seems projected on the 
Earth, biding a portion of the surface, although it is true 
that the two superposed disks, as they are both luminous, 
would not permit the darkened part of the surface of the 
terrestrial globe to be seen from the Sun. 2885 Leuoesoorf 
CremoTuCs Prop, Geom, 269 To construct the self-correspond- 
ing elements of two superposed projective forms. 

4 . Phys, Geog, = SuPERiiiPOSED i b. 

W. Davis in Geogr, yrnL (R. G. S.) V. 239 Their 
drainage is accomplished in great part by subsequent streams 
..and not by superposed streams imperfectly adjusted to 
the structures. Ibid, 243 Superposed drainage, settling 
down into unknown structures through an unconformable 
cover. 

tSnperpo'sit, V, Obs. rare, [f. L. supers 
posits, pa. ppl. stem of superpbnlrt\ see Supep.- 
III and Posit z/.] irans. To place above others; 
to exalt. 

2661 Feltham Resolves 11. xiv, (ed. 8) 207 Without it [se, 
power], he were not God: 'tis that which distinguisheth and 
simer.posits him above all. 

Superposition (shlipsip^zi’Jsn). [ad. F. super- 
position, ad. late L. superposttio, •cnem, n. of 
action f. superponSre, f. super- Super- 2, 13 + 
pSnPre to place (see Position).] The action of 
superposing or condition of being superposed. 

1 . gen. The placing of one thing above or upon 
another. 

2830 'Azi^CHt.vSiudy Hat, Phil, f 261 Bergmann., showed 
how at least one species of crystal might be built up of thin 
lamimc ranged in a certain order, and following certain rules 
of superposition, 2853 Kane Gnnnell Exp, xlii. (1856) 394 
The mfraposition and superposition of two fluids of differing 
densities. 2861 Beresf. Hope Eng, Cathedr, jaih C, ii. 43 
The raassiven^ and squareness of its forms, the frequent 
use of superposition [in Norman architecture]. 2879 Rutley 
Siudy Rocks X. 153 The superposition of one crystal on 
another sometimes gives rise to cruciform figures. 

b. An instance of this; also, a series of things 
placed one above *another. 

2828-32 Webster, Superposition 2, that which Is situated 
above or upon something else. 2836 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sci. xvii. (ed. 3) i6r The resulting figure 
varying with the number of the superpositions, and the 
angles at which they are superposed. 2894 M. O’Rell yohn 
Bull <5* Co. ^5 The land is a succession, a superposition, of 
plateaus, hills, and mountains. 

2871 Smiles Charac, ii. (1876)33 The child’s character is 
the nucleus of the man’s; all auer.cducation is but super- 
position. 2872 Bacehot 4* (2876)49 The super- 

position of the more military races over the less military. 
2904 Brit. Med. yrnl. 10 Sept, 582 The superposition of 
doses. 

d. Eccl. Antiq. Of fasts (see quot.). 

After eccl. L. superpositio (JeJunii), ecck Gr. vrr^p0«rtr f 
jTj(TTeiaT. Cf. Id, jeOnes de superposition. 

2720-22 Bingham Aniig, xxi. i. § 25 Viclorinus Petavio- 
ivcnsis.. speaks of several Sorts of Fasts observed among 
Christians, some of which were only till the Ninth Hour, 
some till Evening, and some with a Superposition or Add!. 
lion of one Fasting-Day to another. Though we must note, 
That the Superposition ofa Fast. .sometimes denotes a new 
appointed Fast of any Kind. 

2 . Geot 7 t. The action of ideally transferring one 
figure into the position occupied by another, esp. 
so as to show that they coincide. 

26^6 Hobbes Six Lessons ^Vks. 2845 VII, 297 The super- 
position of quantities, by which they render the word 
c^ap^ioy^, cannot be understood of bodies, but only of lines 
and superficies- 1793 Hewozs Math. Evid, 36 This measure 
of the eye would not be sufficiently exact to satisfy us that 
the angfes are equal ; we must obtain a measure by real or 
imagined super-position. 1837 Hallam Lit. Eur. m ul 
■§ 77 rate. Most of plane geometry may be resolved into* the 
super-position of equal mangles, 1882 Proctor Favt Sci 
Studies j 6 The perfect equality of the triangles mi'^ht be 
tested by superposition- ** 

b. Physics^ etc. Phe action of causing two or 
more sets of pliysical conditions or phenomena 
(e. g. rmdulations or other motions) to coincide, or 


co-exist in the same place; the fact of such coin- 
cidence or co-existence. 

2830 Herschel Sound in Encycl. Meirop. (1845) IV. 790 
The principle of the superposition of vibrating motions., 
must be admitted in Aoiusiics. 1832 Brewster Optics 
xxii. 19s The superposition of these two systems of rinp 
would reproduce white light. 2879 G. Prescott Sp. Tele- 
phone 248 A composite curve which represents the effect pro- 
duced by the superposition of one set of waves upon another. 
/ig. 2858 J. Martiheau Stud. Christ, 243 We accept them 
both (penal redemption and moral redemption), putting them, 
however, not in succession, but in super-position so that they 
coalesce. 

3 . GtoL The deposition of one stratum upon 
another, or the condition of being so deposited. 

2799 Monthly Rev, XXX. 15 The many turnings and super- 
position of strata- 1823 ir. HuntboldCs Geogn. Ess. Superb. 
Rocks Pref. p. v, The most remarkable superpositions of rocks 
in both hemispheres. 1832 De la Beche Geol, Man, 202 
This superposition of gravel, in which the rolled fragments 
are sometimes by no means small. 2870 Yeats Nat, Hist, 
Comm. 27 A correct knowledge of the law of superposition 
of rocks. 2879 Encycl, Brit. ^ 295/x The underlying^ beds 
must he older than those which cover them. This simple 
and obvious truth is termed the law of superposition. 

4 . Bot, The relative position of leaves or other 
members on an axis, when situated directly above 
one another, not alternating. 

2880 A GnAvStruct, Bot,vi.§2»(^^»6) 279 Non-alternation 
of the members of contiguous circles : Anteposition or Super- 
position. 

Superpository (s*«pDJpp*zitori), a, EccL 
Anttq. rare, fad. L, ^steperposzlorius (rendering 
eccl. Gr. hnspBiCifioi), f. superposii-, pa. ppl. slem 
of superponere (see prec.).] Applied to additional 
fasts : see Superposition i d. 

27io;-22 BiKGHASt Antiq, XXI. L § 25 Superpository or 
Additional Fasts. 

t Superprl*ncipal, (fibs, rar<r“^), intended 
ioi*sup>erprincipiai (see SuPEK-II and Principial), 
a rendering of cccl. Gr. virspapxtos before all 
beginning. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. if. lii. § 2. 246 Eulogus, in 
Photius [says] Essence it self is one thing In the superprinci- 
pal Trinitie, and another thing in us. 

t Superrant. Obs, rarr^^, (Derivation and 
meaning unknown; perh. an error.) 

*597 Subtercubant under Sobter-]. 

Superra*tional,^i. [Super- 4.] That is above, 
or beyond the scope of, reason ; higher than what 
is rational. So SupeJrra'tionally adv, 

268^ E. Hooker Pref, Pordages Mystic Div, 66 The veri 
Spirit of the Mind is elevated, supersensualy and super- 
rationaly sublimed, xys* Law Splr, Lavew. (1816) ixt A 
religion not grounded in the power and nature of things, is 
unnatural, supernatural, or superrationa). 2826 Coleridge in 
Lit, Rem. (1838) III. 38, I should think it more correct to 
describe the mysteries of faith as ptusquam tationalia than 
superrationab 2890 J. Martineau Seat Author, in Reltg, 
IV. i. 316 This communicated idea, being super-rational, 
plants the Supreme Good beyond the range of all philosophy, 
2892 Mereditii One of our Cong. HI. x. 292 Reason took a 
superratlonal leap. 

Su-per-roy:al, a. [Super- 4.] 

1 . That is above royal or kingly rank; higher 
than royal, rare. 

i6xz T. James Corrupt, Script, ii. 93 Books, that do either 
impugne, or question the Popes superroiall power. <;x662 
F. Kerdy in O. Heywoods Diaries (1883) III, 32 The brats 
of prelacy presume a super-royal vertuc to assume. 

2. Designating a size of paper next above that 
called royal (RoiALtr. ii), measuring about 19-21 
by 27-28 inches. 

1681 T. Flatman Heraclitui Widens No. 36 (1713) I. 238 
He is going to bind up all his Sheets in Super-Royal Paper. 
S7SS Flyleaf in Whole Duty of large Bible., printed 

on Super Royal Paper. 1831-3 Barlow ilamif. in Eneycl. 
Metrof (184s) VIII. 768/2 Drawing paper. .Super royal.. 
2 ft. 3 in. by I 7 in. 1870 J. Power Httndy-bk. Bks. 1 ij 
Super-royal., given to a size of paper measuring 27 j 
w. by Ig4 m. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 226/2 Book and 
Drawing Papers. . . Super royal, 101x27,,. Printing Papers. , . 
Super royal, Cartridge Papers., .Super royal, J9iX 
27^, x883 Ibid. XXIII, 700/2 The dimensions of the papers 
commonly used in book.printing arc: — imperial, 22X30 
inches: super royal, 204x27}; royal, 20X25. 

Snpersalt (s'fi pajsplt). Chem. [f. Super- 12 b 
+ Salt sb. 6.3 A salt containing an excess of the 
acid over the base ; an acid salt. 

1806 G. Adamf Nat. !, Exf. Philos. fPhilad.) I. App.,547 
borne salts are formed by an additional dose of their acids, 
and hence termed super-salts. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) 11.575 Phosphate of Lime. Of this salt there arc two 
■^nelies ; the first neutral, the other a aupersalt, 2844 
Fownes Man. Elent. Chem, 207 Many of the compounds 
called super, or acid salts . .ou^x strictly to be considered 
in the light of double salts. 

Supersalt, variant of Supebsault Obs, 
Supersa'turate, sb. rarer-\ ff. next.] A 
supersaturated state (in quoU./^.). 

2860 Emerson Cond. Life, Pgwer Wks. (Bohn) II. 338 
Success., rarely found in the right state for an article of 
commerce, but oftener in the supersaturate or* excess, which 
makes it dangerous. 

Supersa’turate, [S uper- 9 b ; after F. stir- 
saturer.^ irans. To saturate to excess ; to Add more 
of some other substance to (a given substance) 
than is sufficient to saturate it : chiefly in Cheat. 
and Physics (cf. Saturate v. 3, 4), Const, with, 
2788 Keir in Phil, Trans. LXXVIII, 325 When the acid 


has been completely saturated, or perhaps sujjersaturated, 
by.. alternate evaporation to dryness, and re-dissolution in 
water. 2794 R. J. Sun van View Nat. I. 342 We could have 
no rain, unless the air were supersaturated with water, as it 
would part only with what it could not retain in solution. 
2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 333 According to him 
[sc. Macquer], prussian blue is nothing else than iron super- 
saturated with phlogiston. 2854 F. Bakewell Geol. 45 The 
water would become super-saturated, and the salt be de- 
posited. 1857 Livingstone 'J'rav. xxiv. 47^ The plains, 
which in October and November were well moistened,., now 
become supersaturated. 2863 Tyndall Heat v, 153 The 
liquid is., supersaturated with sulphate of soda. 

ref, 2789 J. Pilkington Pie-w Derbysh. I. vi. 26^ Water 
by a large quantity of calcareous gas will thus in close 
vessels super-saturate itself with lime. 

absol. 1801 Phil, Trans, XCI. 197 note. That chymist 
su^rsaturates by nitric acid. 183^47 Todd's Cycl. Altai. 
III. 803/2 Supersaturating with nitric acid, and precipitating 
by a salt of baryta as usual. 

h.fg. 

2802-22 Bentham Ration, Judic. Evid, (1827) V. 264 
Saturated as he [re. Coke] was, and suwr-saturated, with 
law learning. 2828 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIl- 219 Mr. 
Hallam, supersaturated as he is with malevolence toward the 
Anglican church. 2863 R. F. Burton Abeokuta II. 95 The 
members, supersaturated with Exeter Hall influences. 191X 
FtSHBERC Jews xxiiL 552 The Spanish nation of to-day is 
supersaturated with 'Jewish blood 
Hence Supersa'tnrating vbl. sh. 

2857 Miller Elem. Chem,, Org. t aa Its amount may be 
determined by.. filtering, supersaturating with ammonia. 

Snpersa"bnrated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed f .] 
Saturated to excess ; having more of some (speci- 
fied or implied) substance added than is sufficient 
for saturation. 

*794 Pearson tr, Morveatls Chem. Nomencl. 3^ Soda com- 
bined with a smaller proportion of Boracic Acid in which the 
Alkali predominates is named supersaturated Borate of Soda 
[le borax sursaturi de soude]. 2872 B. Stf.wart.^^<t/ (ed. 2) 
§ 107 Experiments on supersaturated saline solutions. 2884 
Harpers Mag, Mar. 601/1 A catch basin for the super- 
saturated soil. 2910 Encycl. Brit, VIII. 714/1 The super- 
saturated air having no dust to condenseon would condense 
on our clothes. 

Su^persatura'tion. [f. Supersaturate z/* : 
see -ATION.] The action of supersaturating or con- 
dition of being supersaturated ; addition of more 
than is sufficient for saturation (cf. Saturation 3), 
2792 Phil. Trans, LXXXI. 400 By a super-sattiration of 
the medium. 2793 Bf-ddoes Or/rw/wr 2a A supersaturation 
of the alkali. 1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Fertnul, (ed. 
2) 226 The supersaturation of the system with iodine. .may 
be know'll by. .the following symptoms. 2842 Parneu.* 
Chem. Anal. (1845) 321 I he lead in excess ^now existing in 
the solution Is precipitated by sUpersaturation with sulphu* 
retted hydrogen gas. 2902 Encycl. Brit, XXVIII. 568/1. 
fig. 2802-12 Bentham Ration, fudie. Evid. (1B27) 1 . 435 
By supersaturation, as well as by inanition, the pow'ers of 
the mind.. may be destroyed. 

+ Supersanlt. Obs, Also 6 -saU(e* [Altera- 
tion of OF, soubresaut (see Sobeesault) after L, 
superl\ A somersault ; also Jig. hyperbole, exag- 
geration, 

2503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 387 Item, to the IngHs 
spebir, lb.1t playlt the supersali, v Franch crounis. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 111. 474 Sayand of him, with 
sic ane supersalt, That he wes ncuir noittit with one fait. 
2547 Bk, Marchanntes fiiijb, He made a supersault and 
willyngly as a tumbler fell downe as in a sown, feining to be 
rauished. 2572 Sm T, Smith in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. n. III. 
20 Vaulting with notable supersaltes & through boopes. 

Superscribe (s'wpajskrai’b, s^ir'paiskraib), v. 
[ad, date L. superscribere^ f. super- SUPER- 3 + 
scrlbire to write. Cf. It. soprascrivere, Sp. sohre- 
scribir^ Pg. sobrescrever.'\ 

L Irans, To inscribe or mark with writing on 
the surface or upper part ; to write upon ; to put 
an inscription on or over. 

What is superscribed is usually denoted by a compl.; but 
it occas, forms the subject of the vb. 

2605 R. Carew in Lett. Lit. Men ((^mden) 99 A Booke.. 
which was by the Statyoner superscribed on the backe..lo 
Mr, Camden. 2624 Bp, Hall Trite Peacemaker ya Var, 
Treat. (2627) 543 He who hath graciously said all this while, 

‘ Da paeetny Domine ' (Give peace in our time, 0 Lord U 
may superscribe at the last his iust trophees with * Blessed 
be the Lord which teacheth my hands to warre, and my 
fingers to fight I * 1652 Cleveland Poems 24 No Fcllon is 
more letter'd, though the brand Both superscribes his 
shoulder and his hand, 2705 Addison Italy (1733) 54 h. 
stone superscrib’d Lapis Vituperii. sqsz Steele No. 
423 f 4 He received a Message, .superscribed It'itk Steed. 
a 1901 W. BnicuT Age Fathers I. it ^ A sealed packet 
with a leather covering, supersenbed, ‘ S^tatement of the 
Catholic Church [etc.] *. 

2 . Spec. To write a name, address, or directiori 
on the outside or cover of ; to address (a letter, 
etc.) to a person. (Also with compl.) arch* 

1598 [see superscribed below^ 2617 Donne Semt, z Nov. 
(i66x) Illj97 There is Gospel, but not preached to them ; 
there are ^istles^ but not superscribed to them. 2665 Man- 
ley Grotius’ Low C. IVars 374 Ihe Enmerour sent Letters 
soon after, superscribed to the States of Holland. 2738 in 
soth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 516 You forgot to 
superscribe your Letter to me, which puzzled Mr. Waters a 
little how to send iL 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1897) i 
The whole was ivrapped up in an envelope, superscribed To 
Mr. Skinner, Merchant. 190^ E. A Abbott SHanus xxxiiL 
323 Scaurus usually superscribed his letters to me w'ith bis 
own hand. 

b. To write (a name or address) upon a letter* 

172S Fielding Love in sev. Masques iv. iv, This Letter, 
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I dld» indeed, write, but not to you. ..His Name to whom I 
agtgped It IS erased, and yours superscribed. 

3 . To write one’s name at the head of a docu- 
ment: opposed to Subscribe I. a. wth the name 
as obj. 

Speed //«/, Gt. BHt. ix. xxi. | 67 The aforesaid 
IN oble Prince hath superscribed his name ; and the witnesses 
. . haue subscribed their names. ax66x Fuller Worthies. 
(1662) III. 78, I perceive that Princes, when writing 
* nnces subscribe their names, and generally superscribe 
them to subjects. 

b. with the document as obj. (also with comph). 
^ 77 S.^» Shaw Hist, Moray i\, 179 Our Kings never did 
subscribe their charters, .and of late they superscribe them. 
1826 Scott Woodst, .xxxviii, The lines fonvarded by.. Dr. 
Rochecliffe, superscribed in small letters, c.R.,and subscribed 
Louis Kerneguy. 1845 Ld. ZKy\v^^u.Chaiieetlors\, Introd. 
25 This (bill of proposed patent]. .is superscribed by the 
sovereign, ^d swled with the Privy Signet. 1863 H. Cox 
ItistiL III. \’i. 669 The King’s signet, used in sealing all grants 
supersenbed by the Royal sign-manual. 

4 . To write (a letter or word) above another, or 
above the line of writing. 

X776 (see siiferscrihed below]. xB6r Paley j^sekyJus (ed. 
2) Pers. 757 note, Hermann has edited irecrof.. . 

He explains a %’arious reading ircao’bj' by supposing tr was 
superscribed to correct the final r, 1887 Horstmann Early 

S. Etiff, L<^. 93 Soule, note"^ superscribed later. 

Hence Superscribed (-skrarbd, poet, -skrarbed) 
ppl, a, ; Superscri'bing vbl, zb, 

1598 ^IARSTON Pij^nal., Sat J. 137 Why.,Lelt'st thou a 
superscribed letter fall? <tx63x Donne Voted, vty Hasnex, 
In superscribinge, my name flowe Into thy fancy from thy 
pane. 1776 J. Richardson iv. 14 They assume 

. .the sound of such superscribed vowels. x86x Paley 
jEsekylus (ed. 2) Prometh, ^4 note, Kp-qtrjjv, Mith a super- 
scribed a as a variant for Kpijvay or rpavov. 

Superscript (s’a-paiskript), ji. and a. [ad. 
late L.. supcrscriptus, pa. pple. of superserTbire : 
see prec. and cf Sckitt.] 

+ A. sb. = SUPERSCEIPTION 3. Obs. rare-'. 

1588 Shaks. L, L, L, IV. iL 135 Was this directed to you? 
..1 will ouerglance the superscript. To the snow-white 
band of the most beautious I^dy Rosaline. 

B. adj. Written above a letter, or above the 
line of writing : opp. to Subscript B. 

x88a R. C. Jebb Li/e Bentley X19 There is no correction, 
superscript or marginal. x<^ I. Taylor in N. ^ Q. $th Ser. 
VX, 485/2, u stands for the diphthong ue, the superscript dots 
being originally., a curtailed form of the German script e. 

Superscription (s'Kpaiskri-pJan). [a. OF. 
superscripticn or ad. late L. supirscriptio, -onem, 
n. of action f. superscriblre to Sopeesckibe.] 

L That which is superscribed. 

1 . A piece of ^vriting or an inscription upon or 
above something, arch, (after Matt. xxii. jo, Luke 
S 3 C. 24V 

1388 Wyclif Luke XX. 29 Shewe je to me a penys whos 
ymage and superscripcioun [1383 writynge aboue] bath it? 
Ibid, xxiii. 38 And the superscripcioun (^1382 wrytinge aboue] 
was writun oucr hym with Greke lettris, and of Latjm, and 
ofEbrcu, This is the kyng of jewis. e x^ooMaundev. (1839) 
xxi. 231 The Superscripcioun aboute his Hcylle Seel is this, 
Dei Fortitudo oinniwn kominum. c 1480 Henryson Test, 
Cress. 604 (Skeat) Sum said he maid ane tomb of merbell gray, 
And wrait hir name and superscriptioun, 1535 Coverdale 
yohn xix. ig Pilate wrote a superscripcion, and set vpon the 
Crosse. 1630 E. yohnson's Kingd. 4- Conintiv. 202 In the 
Church of this Castle arc intend the bodies of hi. Luther, 
and P. Melancthon, under two faire Marble stones, with 
superscriptions ofeopperupon them, a fjzs Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. \Vla. 1721 III. 55 John shew’d on each the Super- 
scription grav’d. Which Solomon experienc’d,.. Vanity and 
Vexation there he read, i860 hlANSBL Proleg, Log. (ed, 2) 
16, 1 see lying on the table before me a number of shillings 
of the same coinage. Examined severally, the image and 
superscription of each is undistinguishable from that of its 
fellow. 

b. fig> and allusively, arck, 
x6is T. Taylor Comtn. Titus uL 7. (1619] 677 God forbid 
that I should for this or that sinnefull pleasure,.. or whatso- 
euer coine hauing Satans superscription vpon it, sell mine 
inheritance. z^afl'SixLso^Apol.Smeci.iz Finding him thus 
in disguise without his superscription or Phylactery either 
of holy or Prelat, 1671 — Samson 190 , 1 learn . . How coun- 
terfeit a coin they are who friends Bear in their Superscrip- 
tion. 1782 Abigail Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 409 Your 
daughter, your image, your superscription, desires to be 
affectionately remembered to j*ou- 

2. spec. A piece of writing at the head or begin- 
ning of a document ; a heading. 

a 1390 WVCLIF Ps. ProL iii. Alle the salmys of Dauid. .of 
whiche alle . . nync made Dauid hunself, two and thxotti han 
not snperecripciQun. t 54*-3 [see Subsckiption i 3 . sno 
Paley /fonr PaiiL xv. The superscriplion proves that 
Timothy u-as already with St. Paul when he wrote to the 
Corinthians from Macedonia. X90S Dorland Med, Diet, 
(ed. 2), Superscription, the sign before a prescription, 

3 . The address or direction, on a letter, Ohs, or 
arch, 

1518 H. Watson Hist, Oliver c/ Castile (Roxb.) E i. He 
apperccyued the lettre, and he sawe euydently that the 
super scrypoyon was of his felowes hande wTyTynge. * 59 * 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, w. L53 No more but plaine and bluntly? 
{To the King.)^ Hath he forgot be is his Soueraigne? Or 
doth this churlish Superscription Pretend some alteration in 
good will? 1622 Peacham Cotnft ^nt, i. 15 Scarce will he 
open a note.. if Don be not in the superscriprioa. 1738 in 
20th Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. 1. 513, I was extremely 
pleased to receive your handwriting in the Superscription of 
a liettcr. 1798 S. & Ht, Lee Canierb. T,, Yng. Lady's T, 
II, 369 When her eye glanced on the superscription, hardly 
could ber trembling fingers break the seal. xSo6 J. BereS4 


FORD Miseries Hum. Li/e xii. (ed. 3) I. 593 Eagerly bre.ak- 
ing open a letter, which, from the superscription, you con- 
Clude to be from a dear, .friend. iSro Thackeray SbaBiy. 
genteel Clory u, When the family beneld the name of Lord 
Viscount Cinqbars upon the superscription. 

4. A name signed ; a signature. ? Obs. rare, 
c x68i in ^erney Mem, (1904) II. 397 To each clerk that 
took the poll, being foore, a guinea, to the men that got 
^perscriptions for them, the like. X856 Lever Martins of 
Cro M, Ixv, ‘Is that in your handwriting. Sir Yes, every 

word of It, except the superscription of the witnesses.* 

H. 5. * The act of superscribing’ (J.). rare~~°. 
Hence in mod. Diets. 

STlperSCrive(-skr3i*v),2;. .SV-. arch. [Altera- 
tion of Superscribe after descrive^inscrive^irans, 
= SOPEBSCIilBE. 

1639 Sir A. Johnston Diary (S.H.S.) 90 The king super- 
scryvea the declaration. 1M6 Stevenson Kidnapped i, 
Here is the testamentary letter itself, superscrived by the 
oivn hand of our departed brother. 

STipersedable(s*«pa4srdab*l),fl. Also -sede- 
able. [f. Supersede zi.-f-able.] That may be 
superseded ; spec, in Law t see Supersede v. 4 b. 

*779 Ann. Reg., Ckron. 216/3 Numbers of them had been 
long supersedable, or intitled to their discharges under in- 
solvent acts, X83X-2 in T. Chitty Archbold's Pract, Crt. 
Queen's Bench (1S38) II. 915 All prisoners who have been,, 
in the custody of the marshM or warden for the space of one 
calendar month after they are superscdeable, although not 
superseded, shall be forthwith di<;chaTged, 

Sapersedal (s*/7p3isrdal). rare, [f. Super- 
sede V, -b -AL 5.] Supersession. 

^1667 Waterhouse Harr. Fire in London 62 ^Vhat alas 
signifies Hainan’s rag^ if God., bring in Ester his Enemy to 
his supersedal? 

Sapersede 2 /. Forms: 5-9 super- 

cede, (6 Sc, -ceid, 6-7 -sead, -e, .SV. 6-7 -seid, 

7 -cid, -seed), 6 - supersede, [a. OF. supercedcr, 
later •seder, ad. L. supersedere (in med.L. often 
•cedere') to sit above, be superior to, refrain from, 
omit, in med.L. to succeed to an estate, f. supers 
Soper- I, II -f sedere to Sit. Cf. It. soprassedere, 
Sp. sobreseer.1 

t L tram. To postpone, defer, put off, suspend 
the execution of. 5<r. Obs. 

149X Acta Dom, Cone, (1839) * 9 ^/^ supercede ]>e 

payment of be said frankis. xw Bellenoen Lrzy 11. 
XXL (S.T,S.) I. 214 pe equis and Wolscbis wald snpersede 
pare batall na langare hot qubll recent doloure of bare 
last discomfitoure war ourepast. xs8o-x Reg, Privy Council 
Scot Ser. i. III. 346 His Majestte..wUl cans superceid the 
executioun of rigour of his lawis..agani5 thame for sum 
ressonable space. x6x8 Ld. Dunfermline Let, in G. Seton 
Mem. vi. (1882) 126, I.. am content yesuperseid the outred- 
ding of the^ warke, till j’oar leisour and commoditie permitt 
you to see it donne. 1646 Sir T. Hope Lei. in Misc, Scott, 
Hist. See. (1893) I, i3Sj I sail Ubour. .to superdd the bargen 
of the land to zour awin coming. 

+ b. To defer taking action with respect to ; to 
put aside (a thing) ; to put off (a person). Sc. Ohs, 
*533 Bellenden Lrvyii. xxi. (S.T.S.) I. 214 Thus mycht 
nowthir bare weris be supersedit (orig. omiiti} nor jit clercly 
dantit. Ibid, iv. xxii. XI. 130 How be romanis send bare 
legatis toVeanis to desire reddres..; how be veanis war 
supersedit for be Ciril divisioun among bame. x$gx ExeJu 
Rolls Scotl. XXII. 572 Johne Cbalmer..promest faithfullie 
to caus him compeir the said day. .and the thesaurarbes 
superceidit him quhill the said day. 

f C, intr, or absol. To defer action, to delay, 
hesitate. Sc, Obs. 


exsso Rolland Crt, Vetiusiu 164 tVithout mair baid thay 
wald not superseid. Ibid. 624 To cl>Ta $one Cord faith I 
will superseid. x6m Sir T. Hope Let. in Misc. Scott, Hist 
Soc. (1803) I. no Ifye resoloe to superdd at hir request till 
WL«»noay. 

•f d. intr, for pass. To be postponed. Sc, Obs. 

1569 Reg, Privy Council Scot. Ser. l I. 6B7 His bill of 
complaint ; quhaLupoun answer wes to superceid quhill bis 
Graces cuming, 

•1*2, tram. To desist from, discontinue (a pro- 
■ cedure, an attempt, etc.) ; not to proceed with. Obs, 
St Papers Hen. VIII, I. 246, I could not see. but 
Your bothe Majesties must supersede and give place 
to your ardent appetites, in concluding of the said mariage. 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng, vi. xxxiii. (1612) 162 Then bdecue 
I loue it more Than that for other law than Life to 
Superscad my Oame. i66r Glan\ilu Van. Dopn.iia But 
I shall supersede this endless attempt. 1687 in Picton Lpool 
Munic. Ree. (18S3) I. 256 Wee doe hereby direct you. .to 
supersead and forbeare all prosecution. 1709 Hearne 
Collect (O.H.S.) II, 165 His warrant for superseding the 
Execution. X7xx Col. Rec. Penn^lv. 111 . 142 (That] the 
new road now complainedof by the Petitioners be for the 
present Superseded. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 361 The 
king. .superseded all his other preparations for the invasion 
of Scotland. 

+ b. iutr. To desist, forbear, refrain. Const. 
from the action, or inf, Obs, 

a 1578 LlNDESAV(Pitscotue)CArr«..Sai^.(S.T.S.) 1. 83 The 
king luik werie heavic withi this heigh contempt hot super- 
ceidit for the UTne. iS 9 « Dalrvmple It. Leslie s Hist. Sect 
I. 127 Of vthiris Magisiratis to make mentionc,..! super- 
seid and pas ouir. 1624 Bp. Mountaco in Cosin's Corr. 
(Surtees) 1. 24, I have sent for my papers from my Lo^ 
Keper, and have them r iberefore let your Lord soj^nede 
from asking. 1644 [H. Parker] yus Populi 19, I shall Imvc 
occasion to be more large hereaficr upon this, and tneraore 
I now supersede. 1706 T. Lining in A. Shid^ 
inunion A4, Lest 1 should darken counsel by Wo^ with- 
out Knowledge. I ^all supersede. 2850 F. W, Neivman 
Phases of Faith ^7 , 1 thwefore quite supersede to name 
the many other difncclties in detail. 


•f-c. To cause to forbear, to restrain, Obs. 

1675 V. Alsop Anti^Sozco Pref., I was superseded a wbilo 
by a more weighty Consideration. - 
1 3. To refrain from (discourse, disquisition) ; to 
omit to mention, refrain from mentioning. Obs. 

1586 Warner yi/i. Eng. nr. xvm. 74 Ye Mars-stard Pichtes 
..Ye Dardan Brutes,..! superseade the rest; Ye come to 
iisht- *fio 7 Topsell Four/. Beasts 230, I superseed any 
further discourse heereof, till we come Co the declaration of 
the greater beast. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 35, 1 supersede 
many remarks from our Sea TOjages .and shall instance 
only two. 1675 V. Anti-Sozzo L 27 Ofwhich supposed 

Order.. I shaJl supersede any further Disquisition at present. 
16^ T, Plunket Char, Gd. Commander, etc. Deck 93 One 
thing.. I cannot supersede,., And that is, ..Here to record 
what should be known toaib 

+ 4 . To put a stop to (legal proceedings, etc.) ; 
to stop, stay. (Cf. Sopeesedeas.) Obs. 

A 1662 Heylin Laud (166^ iii Inhibiting all Processes, 
and Superseding all proceedings against Recusants. 1812 
Examiner Jlay 324/2 Bankruptcy Superseded. J. Boone, 
Piccadilly, haberdasher. 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, 
Supersedere, is. .a private agreement amongst creditors., 
that they will supersede or sist diligence, for a certain period, 
b. Law, To discharge by a writ of supersedeas. 
18x7 W, Tidd Pract. Crts, King's B. 4- Com. Pleas (ecL6) 

I. xiv. 371 If the defendant be superseded,or superscdeable, 
for want of proceedings before judgment, the plaintiff may 
nevertheless take or charge him in execution, at any time 
after Judgment. 1831-2 (see Supersedable]. 

’f‘5. To render superfluous or tmnecessaiy ; to 
preclude the necessity of. Obs. 

1663 R, Ijn-eday's Lett, To Rdr., This ingenuous Author, 
whose bIameIesserepute,aiidfairdeportment. .superseded all 
censure. 1672 Lady's Call. n. iii. § x Widowhood, which tho 
it sopersedes those duties which were terminated merely in 
the person cf the husband, yet it endears those which may 
be paid to his ashes. 1684 Rav Let. to H. Slcane ix Feb., 

It xs not my intention to snpersede the use of any approved 
botanic authors- ix 1699 Stiujncfi. Serm. yohn iv. 24 \Vks. 
1710 I. 609 The Gospel doth not supersede any Rea.'«)nable 
Duties of Divine Worship. X729 Butlxr Serm. Pref., Wks. 
1874 II. 2z Resentment cannot supersede the obligation to 
universal benevolence. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
1808 VIII. 289 The mortal animosity of the regicide enemy 
supersedes all other panegyrick. 

t b. With dat. of tiie person : To spare a person 
(trouble). Hence, to relieve (a person) from a 
task, Obs. 

x6^7 Saoterson Serin. Pref. § 5 Much ofwhich having., 
received its ansiver beforehand., might supersede me the 
labour of adding any more now. 1660 Stiluscfl. Iren, 11. 

V. § 1 (1662) 200 Three might have been superceded from 
our former bbcur, but that [etc.]. 

6. To make of no effect ; to render void, nuga- 
tory, or useless ; to annul ; to override. ? Ohs, 

1654 Gaytou Pleas, Notes 111. viii. 1x7 A superannuate 
Creature, who (notwithstanding that her yeares did super- 
cede ber vocation) prudently shifted her Trade into that of a 
Matron, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. i. ii, (1677) 60 Ihe 
contrary command of the Win supersedes the command of 
the Appetite ; the Appetite desires it, but the Hand is for- 
bidden by the Will to reach it. 2790 Burke Rev. France 
312 The municipalities supersede the orders of theassembly, 
and the seamen in their turn supersede the orders of the 
municipalities. X7pr Cowfer Iliad xv. icS How vain.. the 
hope to supersede His purpose. 1817 Jas. JIiio. Brit. India 
IV. ix. II. 287 A power of supersedmg the operations and 
suspending the authority of the Pr^idents and Councils. 
1844 H. H. W11.SON Brit. India l. wl I. 4x7 When in this 
capacity be superseded all other rights. 1863 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann, in. vu (ed. s) II. 260 The Norman inrader super- 
seded .^glo-Saxon institutions. 

+ b. ^c. To dissolve by writ of supersedeas. 

2702 Lend. Gaz. Na 3860/4 The said Commission is super- 
ceded under the Great Seal of England. 

7. pass. To be set aside as useless or obsolete ; 
to be replaced ly something which is regarded as 
superior. 

1642 J. M[aesh] Argt. cone. Militia 16 Our judgement is 
bound up in, and superseded by theirs [sc. the parliament's]. 
1678 Butler Hud. 111. i. ^4 To that alone the Bride- 
groom’s wedded, The Bride a Flam that’s superseded. 
2697 Ck Lesue Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 205 lliis whole 
Chapter of Burrough's Trumpet.. i\*as stifled and superseded 
by these same Prophets, in the New Edition of Burrough’s 
Works, 1672. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist, iv. xriil 155 In 
this method, the process of the mind, of reducing inier%-als 
of time to lines is superseded, and done in a more accurate 
manner. 1807 G. Chalsiers Caledonia I. 11. L 233 This 
Celtic race ivas superceded by invading Goths. 2838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome I. Pref. p. vi, When this work must be super- 
seefed by a more geziectaistory. rfl/S C, STAuroev Symb. 
Christ i. 24 From the necessity of its present perfection it 
can never be superseded by an airangeiiient more complete, 
x^ F. Tesiple Relat. Relig. ^ Set i. B The cxaminaUon 
of this fact led to flic old rule being supewded. 

8. To take the place of (something set aside or 
abandoned) ; to succeed to the place occupied by; 
to serv^ be adopted or accepted instead ot 

x66o Pepys Diary ^ July, The Officers and Comralssionem of 
the Navy we met . . and agreed upon orders for the Council to 
supersede the old ones. 17^ BtACKSTONcC<?mr«.ii.xxiu.376 
The statute of Elizabeth., supwedtt and former 

statutes. 2835 Miss Mitfoeo in L'Estrange A{/<r(iB^) ill. 
iii. 34 (The A thenxum) U the fashionable caper now, h^ung 
superseded the * Liicrary Gazette . *857 Kuskin Pel. Eean. 

Art ii. (x 863 ) 06 The work of living men not supcrreding, but 
building itself upon the work of the past. x 85 r Brougham 
Brit Const x. 238 The services of the crown >-ai^ super- 
seded salary in the dvi! as well as pay m the mihiaty de- 
partment. *8« Rogers, Agric. 4- Prices 1 . xxl 530 Oxen 
were superseding horses ffirra-worb ,2874 Gr^* Short 
His* vii- 5 5- 3B3 Carpets superreded tne tUlhy flooring of 
rushes. 19*3 Act 3 ^ e Geo. V,c.£oisi °o case shalZ 
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SUPERSENSUAL, 


SUPERSEDEAS. 

oaths of verity or credulity supersede production of legal 
evidence, . , - 

9 . To supply the place of (a person depnved of 
or rcmoved from an office or position) by another ; 
also to set aside or ignore in promotion, promote 
another over the head of ; pass, to be removed from 
office to make way for another. 

17x0 Swift Lei, io Dr. Sterne 26 Sept., He is not yet re* 
moved, because theysay it will be requisite to supersede him 
by a successor, which the queen has not fixed on. 1760 
Caui. ^ Adv. OJf. Army i4p His Majesty.. superseded the 
Ensign, and gave bis Commission toanotner, 1851 HussEa* 
Papal Ptnver it 62 Hilary.. deposed one [bishop], and 
superseded another who was sick, .by ordaining one in his 
place. xB68 E. Edwards Rntezh 1, xviii. 362 Whilst he 
was yet on his journey,, he had been already superseded in 
his office. 1870 Pali Mall Gat. 23 Sept, xx/2 The lady 
superintendent has been ‘superseded* on account of her in* 
ability to account for certain sums of money, 
b. To supply the place of (a thing). 
x8di Paley ^sckylus (cd. 2) Pers. 841 ttole. The genuine 
p^erts has certainly been superseded. 1873 Svmonds Grk, 
Peels xi. 344 To expurgate the Greek Anthology of Cephalas 
from impurities and to supersede it by what heconsidered a 
more edifjdng text. 

10 . Of a person ; To take the place of (some one 
removed from an office or f promoted) ; to succeed 
and supplant (a person) in a position of any kind. 

*777 Robertson Hist. Amer, 11. (1783) 1.^191 Francis de 
BovadilIa..was appointed.. to supersede him, and assume 
the government oi the island. *799^ Nelson 25 Mar. in 
Nicolas Dhp. (1845) HI. 306 Captain Maling takes his 
passage to supersede Captain Nbbct in the Bonne Citoyenne. 
1828 Sir W. Napier IPartulVu 1. 71 Sir Charles 
Cotton, after superseding Sir Sidney Smith, had blockaded 
the mouth of the Tagus. 1848 Dickens Domhey IvHi, This 
was the very Mrs. Wickam who had superseded Mrs. 
Richards as the nurse of little Paul. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 
jSth Cent. I. i. 150 His brilliant and impetuous colleague 
was in both quarters rapidly superseding him. 

Hence Superso'ded a, 

a x83t A. Knox Rem. ^(1844) I. 86 Superstition — such as 
the Jews retained for their superseded law. 1883 Century 
Mag. Sept. 645 The superseded constable's prosecution for 
‘ railing* at the marshal who supplanted him ! tgo 6 Petrie 
Reiig. Anc. Egypt vii. 56 [Seb] was the * prince oMhe gods *, 
..the superseded Saturn of Egyptian iheologi*. 

II Supersedeas (s’»pdJsrd/?cs). Also5-sidias, 
{;»7*sedias, 6 -8edyas,*8id6as, 7 -sedmaa, -sedies. 
[L., « yon shall desist, and pers. sing. pres. subj. of 
snpersedh'e to Supzesede.] 

1 . Law, A writ commanding the stay of legal 
proceedings which ought otherwise to have pro- 
ceeded, or suspending the powers of an officer : so 
called from the occurrence of the word in the writ. 

Clerk of the Supersedeas^ an official of the court of common 
pleas who made out writs of supersedeas. 

*393 Lancu P, pi. C hi. 187 Somenours and southdenes 
hat supersedeas takeh* Hid. x. 262 The tarre is vntydy jjat 
to hyne sheep by.longeh» Hure salue ys of supersedeas in 
somcneres boxes. CZ400 Pride o/ Li/e (Brandi 1898) 380 
per [in belli tie fallit ne maympris. ne supersldias. 1450 
Paston Lett, I. 146 For in a general oyer and^ termyner a 
supersedeas may dassh al, and so shall not in a special. 
*506 {.title) The boke of luslices of peas the charge with 
all the process of the ccss>'ons, warrantes supersedyas and 
all that longyth to ony lustyce to make. 2S9X Lambarde 
(1635) 64 Hb Supersedes may not stay a Court 
of Common lustice from proceeding. 1622 Malynes Anc, 
Latv-Merch, 224 VniiJk the Lord Chanceller doe dis- 
solue the said Commission by a Supersedeas. 1656 T. 
Forster Lay^mans Lawyer To Kdr., The formes of all 
Mtttimusses,..Supersediasses, Certioraries. 1658 Prnctick 
Part 0/ Law (ed, 5) 2 The dark of the Supersedeas, who 
makes Writs to supersede the Outlawing of persons. 167X 
F. Philups Reg, Necess. 339 The Justices allowed a Super* 
sedeas to stay an Assise, where the Defendant was in the 
service of the King in hb Wars beyond the Seas. 1753 Scots 
Mag. XV. 63/2 Hb Majesty granted. .a supersedeas of the 
parliament's arret. 1765 Blackstone Comm, 1. ii, x66 By 
writ of privilege, in tne nature of a supersedeas^ to deliver 
the parly out of custody when arrested in a civil suit. 2853 
T. 1. Wharton Pennsylv. Digest (cd. 6) 221 The efTect of a 
supersedeas lawfully ordered is to annihilate a commission 
of bankruptcy*. 

b. More fully, writ of supersedeas. 

1454 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 239/2 In suche cases as wriltes of 
Supersedeas of Privclegge of Parlement be brought and de- 
livered. 1566 [see Signify r. 6], 1634-5 /nV/s 10 4- xx 
Chas, /, c. xo § 2 Hb Majesties writs of supersedeas are 
often-times directed to the justice of peace.. requiring them 
..to forbeare to arrest or imprison the parties aforesaid, 
177a Lend, Chron, 26-28 Mar. 304/1 Hb Mdesty's writ of 
supersedeas was on Tuesday last served on Joseph Green* 
le^. Esq ; late a Justice of the Peace for the county of Ply- 
mouth. requiring him to surcease all further proceedings in 
that office. 1885 Law Rep. xo Appeal C^es 226 An aver- 
ment which required to be proved . -by a wit of supersedeas. 

o. aitrih, and Comb. 

c X47S Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 30 One which hath bene 
of old a supersedias moungcr, s7*xo J. Chamberlayne Pres. 
St. Gt. Brit, iL 667* Supersedeas Office, b in the Poultry- 
Compter, London. 

f 2 . fig. Something which stops, stays, or checks; 
const.ybr, ofy io^ also from ; phr. io give a supers 
sedeas io^ to check. Obs. 

1555 Act 24-3 Phil. 4* M. c. 18 § I Which Commysslons 
so bearing a later date have been a Super^d^eas & clere 
dbchaxdge unto.. the said former Commbslons. 1590 
Greene Orl. Fur, (1599) B j b, To set a Supersedeas of iny 
wrath, 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. mi. xxxvi. 157 A Super- 
sedias for her louc w'as euery new-come frend. <zx6xo 
Babincton IVks. (1622) II. 127 Sweet Death ba Supersedeas 
for all [sc. dbeases]. 16x9 W.Y, To Rdr. in Hierods IVks. 
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II. 428 That will be no Supersedeas vnio them from death. 
1642 D. Rogers Naamau 58 If God had not discharged 
him from it by a Supersedeas to hb ordinary Charge. 2654 
Hammond Fundamentals xii. § 10 To intermit our watch, 
to slacken our diligence, to give a Supersedeas to Industrie. 
1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse x8. 1. 1. § 1. (1679) 337/1 
Neither Gods prombe, nor Abrahams faith thereon gave 
any Supersedeas to his duty in prayer. 1686-7 Henry 
Diaries <5* Lett. (1882) 354 If 3'our Gown had been burnt, 
it might have been lookt u'pon as a tacit super Sedasas to 
your further progress in those sludyes. 1737 L. Clarke 
Hist. Bible (1740) II. 2^ Saul with joy receives this Super- 
sedeas of the Sanhedrim's commLssion by a divine com- 
mand. 

Hence f Superso'deato v, tfans,^ to stop the 
procedure of, countermand. 

1641 PRVNNE^«//yrt//ii^44 Requiring him to supersedeate 
bis Mandates. 

+ Saperse'dement. Sc. Obs. rare. f/. Supeh- 

SEDE + -JtEKT, after mcil.l.. sttpersedimefiUtm^ 
Postponement, adjournment. 

1A98 Reg. Pn\y Seat Scot. I. 27/1 A Letter to Sm\ir 
Wil»m Strivcling of the Kere,..vyiih a protection.. and 
respitt and supersedement to him, hb men, ..for al actionis 
..movit or to be movit ngains him or thaim. 1586 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. Ser. i.TV, 66 Alwayes with grite lenitie 
and superseidment of tyme. 

SnpersedenceC-sr'dens).^^/^;. Also-cedence. 
[f. Supersede + -ENCE; cf. med.L. supersedentia 
(F. sui^seauce)!] = Supersession'. 

1793 Hamilton /P/*/. (1886) VII. 79 The supersedence of 
the exercise of those functions.. being a measure of great 
delicacy* and magnitude. 1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers 
Ay/. 363 St. Patrick.. having established Christianity here 
[sc. in Ireland], insupercedenceofa religion, the most promi- 
nent symbols of winch were snakes, cockatrices, and ser- 
pents. 1882 Rep. Ho. Repr. Prec. Met, U.S. 597 The super- 
sedence of Cornish rotters was. .a natural sequence of im- 
proved mechanism and method. 

Superseder (s’rrpaisrdai). [f. Supeusede v. 
+ -EU 1.] One who or that which supersedes. 

X7M Mme. D'Arblav Diary Sept., My presidency* was 
abolished.. by the sudden return of its rightful .superseder. 
183s Browning Paracelsus iv. 346 The delights you fain 
would think The superseders of j’our nobler aims. i88t 
G. Allen Colin Cloitfs Cal, v, (x 833 ) 28 The remaining 
ganoids, sharks, and lampreys all show sign*; of depending 
mainly* upon smell, their modem superseders show signs of 
depending mainly upon sight. 

!1 Supersedere (s**7p3isrdi»*r2). .Sc. Law, Also 
8 -cedere. [L.(see Supersede).] A judicial order 
granting a debtor protection against diligence of 
creditors (see Diligence ^ 5) ; also, a private agree- 
ment amongst creditors to postpone action against 
a debtor for a certain time. 

*547 Aec. Ld, High Treat, Scot, IX 7o^Wriltinges to the 
persoun of Dysart for the laird of Glaretlb supersedere fra 
the air.^ 1585 Reg. Privy Council Scot, Ser. x. 111 . 758 Ge- 
vand him ane supersedere to be unpcrsewit for certane 
yciris nixt to cum for ony dettb. 1630 Sc, Acts Chas. I 
(1814! y, 224/2 Anent the greevancccivin in be the burrowes 
tuicheing protectiouns and Supersederei<. 17x4-26 Gideon , 
Guthrie Monograph (2900)60 Tiiey racked all their wits to 
get my Superccdcre stopped. x8x6 Scott Antiq, xlili, Mr, 
Swcepclean, secede paulisper, or, in your own language, 
grant us a supersedere of diligence for fiv’e minutes. 1826 
G. J. Bell Comm, Laws Scot, (ed. 5) II, ^01 The creditors 
generally consent to a supersedere of diligence. 1838 W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v,, A creditor who commits a breach 
of supersedere is liable to the debtor in damages, 

Superse’ding, vbl. sb. [f. Supersede v,-¥ 
-IKG 1.] The action of the verb Supersede. 

+ 1 . Postponement, delay. Obs. 

1637-^0 Row Hist, Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 92 The King’s 
Commissioner desyred the supersceding of the pronunceing 
of the finall sentence till first the King should be advertised 
of it. 

2 . Supersession. Also aitrib. (or ppl, n.). 

^1805 Tames Milit, Diet, (cd. 2), Superseding signal, a 
signal hobted.,on board a ship, giving notice that some 
individual has been deprived of hb authority. 1823 Cradb 
Technol, Did., Superseding {Polit.\ a term appliedf to any 
officer in the army, or navy*, who succeeds to the identical 
situation of another by special appointment. 2908 W. 
Churchill Air. Crewels Career xxvii. 442 Hilary had read 
the superseding orders. 1909 R. Law Tests 0/ Life xvi. 320 
An implied correction, a tacit superseding of the popular 
belief. 

Supersedure (-srdiui). U.S. [f. Supersede 
+ -URE.] 1 = Supersession. 

1788 Hamilton FederalistW, 319 An implied supersedure 
of the trial by* jury, in favour of the civil law mode of trial. 
1865 Even. Standard 12 May, An announcement of the 
removal or supersedure of Sherman. 1866 Alger Solit. 
Nat. ff ATan xw an llie supersedure of .nctual companion- 
ship^ by an ideal one, 1894 Forum (U.S.) Feb. 683 ITie 
Cabinet which had just come into power, by supersedure of 
the Wilcox minbiry the day before. 

tSuperseiuiiiate, 2'. Obs, [f. late L. 

seminat-j pa. ppl. stem of supersemindre, f. super- . 
Super- i+semiudre to sow, Seminate. Cf. It. 
soprasseviinare, Sp. sobresembrar, Pg. •semear,'] 

1 . irons. To sow on the top of something pre- 
viously sown. Also absoL ChxtHy fig. with allu- 
sion to the parable of the tares (Matt. xiii. 24, 25). 
Hence SuperseTiiiiiated/>/>^. a. 

1620 tr. /Vac^ 30 Would.. that Charity*., 

would suffocate these superseminated tares of contentions. 
2637 Rev*kolds Sermon s2 fuly (1638) yj While there b 
corruption in our Nature,. .and an envious man to super- 
scminale, there will still bee., men that will bee differently* 
minded 2651 Jek. TKVLonCleruS Domini 20 That cannot 


9 a.] Ex- 
ence Super- 


be done with joy, when it shall be indifferent to any man to 
superseminate what he please. 2690 C. Nesse Hist, 4 
Atyst, O.if N. 'Pest. I. 67 The envious one comes after to 
simer-semlnate and sow his tares. 

2 . To sprinkle with an additional layer. 

1699 "Evzlvu Acetarin 135 Laying of Clean.. Wheat-Straw 
'upon the I'eds, super-semmatlng and over-strowing them 
thick with the Powder of bruised Oyster-Shells. 

t Suspersemina'tion. Obs. [aH. late L. 
supersemiuatio, -Bnem, d. of action f. supersemin- 
dre : see prec.] A sowing on the top of something 
previously sown. So f Snperse'minator, one 
who ‘ superseminates’, 

1633 1’, Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 16 (1865) 789 God did never 
sow It [sc, the seed]; it is the enemy’s supersemination of 
tares, 2640 Bastivick Ld. Bishops v. E 2, No sooner was the 
wheat of the Gospell sowne, but that wicked one had his 
Supersemination of Tares of manifold errors. i6s7-6x Hey- 
LIN Hist, Ref, Ded. (1674) A 2 b, They were no more then 
Tares... And being of an after sowing (a Superseminalion, 
as the Vulgar reads it). 2679 C. Nesse^«/;^ agst. PoPery 
240 Satan, that Super-Semtnator, sows bb tares in the 
nigbL 

Su^persensibi'lity. ran. [.Super- io.] Ex- 
'tiQSsive or abnormal sensibility. 

X^PS iQih Century Aug. 205 lliis supersensibility*, unless 
tinder, stern control^ b not devoid of danger, 

Supterse-nsible, a. {sb.) [Super- 4 a.] 

That Vis above the sensible ; beyond what is 
perceptihiJe by the senses. 

1803 [impli^cd in b.]. 2828-32 Webster (citing Murdock). 
1847 Emerson\^<?/^. Aien, Uses Gt. Afen Wks, (Bohn) !• 
2B0 Genius is the'Vnaturalist or geographer of the supersen- 
sible regions, and\draws their map. 2862 Stephen Ess. 
Barrister 325 An apparently necessary relation. .between 
the sensible phcnomeri&u and the supersensible reality. 
a 2882 A. Barratt Phys, metempiric (1883) 20 It cannot., 
give any solidity or reality a supersensible hypothesis, 
b. ahsol, or as sb. ThW which is supersensible, 
1803 Edin. Rev, I. 254 Th\ glory of illuminating hb 
countrymen in purbms and hujAcrsensibles. 2856 Masson 
Ess. Biog. ff Crit, 34 In Shakespeare, .there was. .a ten- 
dency towards the supersensible aiV^ invisible, 2882 Shairp 
Asp, Poetry iii. 69 So far then poetry and religion are akin, 
that both hold cf the unseen, the supersensible. 

Hence Superse'asibly adv, 

1868 A. B. Alcott Tablets 26 A creew dealing thus super- 
sensibly* with the elements must have feiVili^ing property. 

Superse'nsitive, a, [Supe\-^ '' 
tremely or excessively sensitive, 
sensitively adv., SnperBe*nsitiveabess. 

In first quot, a mistranslation of G, itb^unnlick (see 
SuPERSEKSUAL I note and quot. 2833). \ 

2839 J, Birch tr. Goethe's Faust 282 'I’hou suffcr'ScnsUive, 
most sensual wooer!— A girl nose-leads the nA|ighiy-doer . 
1840 Hood CHen Quest, iv, What is the brut^h profanity 
that shocks The super-sensitivciy-serious feelinig? ,*®®4 
Wrbster, Supersensitiveness, excessive or over-bcnsiliyc- 
ness; morbid sensibility. x88o Miss E. S. Pjielp/U 
Orders 200 Her supersensitive car delects the scraiajiof her 
mother’s pen. 1891 Hardy Test xxxvi, I he self-comVbating 
proclivity of the snpersensitive, x^s J. CitAMDERLfAiN m 
IPestin, Gaz, 22 July 2/3 That sectional supersensilitvenchs 
which tends to keep apart the two wings o! tlie gred Na- 
tional party*. 1 

Snperse’nsory, c. [Super- 4 a.] Abo^veor 

independent of the organs of sense. 

2883 Gurney & Myers xa Fortn, Rev. Mar, 441 TheU «• 
ciiement of danger or Imminent death has a potent irrdfla* 
ence in facilitating the transference of supersensory impit'^s- 
sions. 2B86 Myers Phant. Living 1. Introd. p. Ixv, Tel;b* 
pathy*, the supersensory transference of thoughts and fc\ cb 
mgs from one mind to another. | 

Snperse'nsnal, a. i 

L [Super- 4 a,] That is above or beyond (th \ £ 
power of) the senses, or higher than what is perf ■ 
ceptible by the senses; also, relating to such thing! 3 
as transcend sense ; often = spiritual. S 

In translations and echoes of Goethe's Faust {Afartha*^ ’ 
Carden), *supei>en5ual sen.sual’ renders G. M’ersiunlicher\ 
sinulicher {Freier). ^ R ■ 

2683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Afystic Div,6o His mostb 
agreeabl and superscnsual Companion and Fcllow-laborer { 
in the Evangelic-angelic Work. Ibid, 99 A Diaphanous i 
Manifesto and perspicuous Demonstration . .ever from super- fl 
sensual sight and intellectual Vision. 28x6 Coleridge ; ' 
Statesm, Man. (1817) 360 Ihe paramount gentlemen of 
Europe.. held high converse with Spenser on the idea of 
superscnsual beauty. 2833 Goethe's Faust 248 Thou 
super-sensual, sen.sual lover, a chit of a girl leads thee by 
the nose. 2842 Mvers Cath. Th. iii. § 12. 45 The Rationalist 
, .measuring superscnsual objects only by logical and other 
terrestrial apparatus. 2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vi. (2875) 

248 Superscnsual love, having its scat in the soub 2B70 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (2873) 249 Sensual proof of 
superscnsual things. 2874 Tennyson AJerlin ip K 207 Such 
a superscnsual sensual bond As that gray* cricket chirpt of at 
our hearth. 2885 Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 550 (The 
writer’s] pattern, which b to please the superscnsual ear, is 
yet addressed, .to the demands of logic, 
b. absol. with ihe. 

2858 Lytton fPhat ‘Will he dot yil, xxiii. In our inmost 
hearts there is a sentiment which links the ideal of beauty 
with the Superscnsual. 2860 Lecky Europ. Alor, IL iv. 106 
[Religion] allures them to tne superscnsual and the ideal. . 

2 . [Super- 9 a.] Extremely sensual, rare. \ 


In quot. 2835 a misunderstanding of Goethe’s Ubersinnlich 
(see note on sense x and quot. 2833). 

283s R. Talbot tr, Goethe's^ Faust (1830) 422 Thou sport 
of super-sensual desire ! A Httle Gypsy leads thee by the 
nose. 2867 Sir E. B. Lytton in Lett. Robt. ist Earl 0/ 
Lytton (2906) I. ix. 207 The ‘Gyges and Candaules' have 
fx/c) some dangerous supersensui lines which I advise you 
to reconsider. It will not do for you to be ‘ Swinburiiian 
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SUPERSENSUALISM. 


Hence Supersenstialism, supersensnal thought 
or doctrine ; SnrperseasuaU’stic (i., of or pertain- 
ing to snpersensualism ; Superse-nsrially adv.y 
in a supersensnal manner, 

1^3 E. Hooker Pref.Pordagc's Mystic Dh. 66 The veri 
Spint of thi Mind is ele\*ated, supcrsenstially and super- 
rationally sublimed. i86x Cunningham I/isi. TJieol. (1864) 
II. xxm. 191 The neology of Germany combining easily with 
a sort of mj’stical supersensualism was fitted to interest the 
feelings. 1863 Reader 22 July 80/3 All merely supersen- 
suahstic theories. xpo6 Sir O. Lodge in Hibhert JmL 
320 It (rc. Christianity] postulates a supersensually 
>nsible and tangible vehicle or mode of manifestation. 

Superse-nsnous, c. [SuPEii-4a.] =SnPEK- 
SENSOAL I. Also absol, with thc^ 

Coleridge Fjdmd{\Zyf) I. 200 Whatever is con- 
scious self-knowledge is reason ; and in this sense it may be 
^f^y defined the organ of the supersensuous. 1825 — Aids 
Rep, (1848) I. 276 Spiritual truths and objects super-sen- 
suous, 1853 Merivale Rent. Entf>. xxix. (1865) III. 372 Their 
rejection of supersensuous theories went only to the denial 
of a resurrection of the body. 1872 Liddon Elern. Relig. 
iii- 91 Man is regarded as composed of a ^dy, and of a 
single supersensuous nature, which is sometimes called life 
or soul, and sometimes spirit. 1876 Aihtnscum 16 Dec. 
8c6/2 a remarkable case of supersensuous perception. 
Hence Superse'nsnousness. 

x86s tr. Strauss* Life fesus II. ir. xcvii. 4x4 On these 
words. .the whole of the sensuous suj>ersensuousness fcf. 
SupERSENSUAL I, notc] of that Gospel is distinctly stamped. 

Super-service. Nonce-rendering of Htpek- 
DULIA, q.v. 

1826 SoimiEY Pirtd. Eeel. Attgi. 470 The hyperdulia^ 
super-seni'ice, or ultra-devotion to the Virgin. 

Superse-rviceable, a. [Sdpee- 9 a.] More 
serviceable than is required or fitting; doing or 
offering service beyond what is desired ; officious. 

1605 Shaks. Learw. ii. 19 A..glasse-gazing super-serulce- 
able finicall Rogue, XXXVHI, 112 A 

prefix or an adjacent whensoever it is officious or super-ser- 
^^ceable. 1841 Emerson Leci.^ Censerv, Wks. (Bohn) II. 276 I 
What a compliment we pay to the good Spirit with our super- 
serviceable zeal ! X883 J. Hawthorne Dust II. 34 Shop, 
keepers bowed in their doorways, rubbing superserviceable 
hands. 1901 W. Morison yohtisipn o/lVarriston iv. 21 
Even the rashest and most superser\2ceable of his officials 
on the spot could do nothing. 

Hence Siiperse*T'vicea'bleness. 

1B81 Pkilad. Record No. 3412. a The insolent superscr- 
viceableness of professional detecti\*es. 

Supersession (s*«p3jse*|3n). Also 8-9 -ces- 
sion. [ad. med.L. supersessio •‘onenij n. 

of action f. TUpersess-, sitpirudSrt to Supersede. 
Cf. F. supersession.^ The action of superseding or 
condition of being superseded, 
fl. Cessation, discontinuance. Obs.rare^^. 

X656 Bwunt Glossogr. (copying Cotgrave], Supersession^ 
a surceasing, a leaving offi, or glvmg over. 

2 . The setting aside, abrogation, or annulment 
of a rule, law, authority, conditions, etc. 

X7M Paley Horz Paul, v. (1809) 167 Our Epistle.. avows 
in direct terms the ^supersession of the Jewish law, as an 
instrument of salvation even to the Jews themrelves. 1798 
Bay's Avier. Law Rep. (1809) I. 192 The election of a new 
sherifiT was a supercession of the former's office. 1859 Tes- 
NENT Ceylon vi, iii. II. 73 Their chiefs and headmen, in- 
sulted by the supercession of their anthorit^*. 1893 Times 
3 June 0/4 The supersession of a number of amendments by 
the application of the closure to a whole clause. 

3 . The removal of a person from office and sub- 
stitution of another in Ms place; also, the passing 
over or setting aside of a person in promotion. 

i8or Wellington in Gurw. pesp. (1837) 1. 306 hly super- 
cession must have been occasioned, either by my own mis- 
conduct, or by an alteration of the sentiments of the Go- 
vernor Gener^ 1809 Ibid. IV. 370 These officers are in- 
jured by the temporary supercession of themselves by their 
juniors. 1841 Elehxnstone India xii. iv. II. 667 He 
immediately gave the appointment of commander-in-chief 
to Ahm^ Khdn Bangash,..in supersession of Najfb u 
doula. 1894 WoLSELEY Marlborough I. 25 Captmn Aylmer 
was made Admiral over his head. This supercession fol- 
lowed soon upon his eldest brother's disgrace. 19x2 Times 
19 Dec. ii/i The disciplinary action taken by the Board 
of Admiralty. .involved the supersession of one officer and 
the censure of another. 

4 . The process of displacing, or condition of 
being displaced by another, 

xB5S G. B. Wood Treat. Praet. Med. (ed. 4) 1. 227 Super* 
session. By this process is meant the displacing or prcv«- 
tion’of one affection by the establishment of another in the 
seat of it- 1865 Times 25 Jan. 12/2 That vessel.. since her 
supercessioQ for Her Jlajesty's personal use by the * mtona 
and Albert. iSjs M. Pattison Casaubon 487 It is the fate of 
science that the books, in which it is consigned. ^ in a con- 
stant state of supersession- 1892 Ltoekker PJuues A mm. 
Life 37 The supersession of the Pterodactyles by the Birds 
as the lords of the air. 191* W. H. Stevenson m Enr. 
Hist. Rez'. Jan. 22 notSf The supersession of arairum by 
carruca among the Gauls. 

Snpersessive (siripsise^siv), a. [f. L. super- 
sess-, pa- ppL stem of supersedb’e to Supersede 
+ -IVE.] Having the quality or character of super- 
seding; taking the place ^something or some one 
displaced. 

18x7 G. S. Faber Eight Dies. (1845) I. 170 The name 
Russia.. instead of being a modem appellation supers^sira 
of Muscoi’y,.. is one of verj* remote antiquity.^ x88x 
BAIRN Life Christ >*ii. 1x7 A new faith supersessive of the old. 

So Superse’ssor, = Supersedes; Super- 
Bc'ssory a . ^ Supersessive. 

VoL, X. 
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»94 Schools that 

nave denied God have had to coin supereessory and substi- 
tuiive ler^, hke ‘Substance * or * Force *, ‘ The Unknown » 
or Ihe Unconscious*. 1894 Q- Rev. Oct. 567 His super- 
sessor was only known as a youthful nobleman. 

i* Supsrspe'lld, v. Sc. Obs. Variant ofSuPEB- 

expend. 

xsp8 Dunbar TuaMariit JPemen 397 That super spendit 
emll spreit, spvl^eit of all vertu. 15.. —Poems xiii. 23 
^ra super expendit Icr.r. superspendit] gois to his bed. 1558 
Pxir.Reu Burgh (1872) 251 To be ansuerit of.. the 

^t of the taxt that he is superependit. 1560 Rolland 
SnatSages 94 The KDtcht..w’ox sa wonder pure in band 
And al^yis superspendit. 1632 Lithcow Trero. x. 450 
When their owne Irish Rent masters haue any voyage for 
Dublin, or peraducnlure superspended at home in feasting 
of strangers, 

"I* Superstit, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. superstes, 
-j/tV-: see Supebstitie.] Surviving. 

A 1623 Buck Rich. IH{\ 6 t,€^ 69 That,. charge, to honour 
Father and Mother, is not to be understood, onlj* of our 
Parentssuperstits,andIivinghercwithus,butourforefathers, 
*f* Supersti'tiate, v. Obs. rare^^. In 7 -ciate. 
[f. Superstitious : see -ate 3.] (ram. To regard 
superstitiously. 

a x633 Bukyas Saints* Privilege § 68 Wks. 1692 I. 277/2 
The Jews, when they superstidated the Gift, m counting it 
more Honourable than the Altar. 

t Superstitie. Obs. rare^K [f. L. superstit-y 
-stes (f. super- Super- *j+siii-t unaccented f. stat-j 
pa. ppl. stem of stare to stand) + -rV, -t.] (?) Power 
of survival. 

x6s4 Vaughan Flores^ SoUL 11. 76 The people are the many 
waters, he turn’d their froth and fome into pearls, and 
wearied all ^\•cathers with an unimpaired Superstitie. 

Superstition (s*^p3isti*/3n). Also 5-7 -icion, 

6 -icioun, -itiotin, -icyon, -ycyon. [a. OF. 
supersiition ( *= It. super stizimte^ Sp. supersticioUi 
Pg, supersd^ad) or their source L, superstitiOy 
-dnem^ n. of action f. sttperstdre to stand upon or 
over, f. super- Soper- 2 + stare to stand. 

The etymological meaning of L- superstitio is perhaps 
‘ standing over a thing In amazement or awe *. Other inter- 
pretatioM of the^ literal meaning have been proposed, e.g. 

* excess in devotion, over-scrupulousness or over-ceremoni- 
ousness in religion * and ‘ the survival of old religious habits 
in the midst of a new order of things *; bnt sudi ideas are 
foreign to andent Roman thought.] 

1 . Unreasoning awe orfearofsomethingunknown, 
mysterious, or imaginary, esp. in connexion with 
religion ; religious belief or practice founded upon 
fear or ignorance. 


1538 Starkey England (1878) 189 Theyr [sc. monks*] soly- 
taiy lyfe, wj’ch hath brought forth, wyth lytyl profyt to the 
publykestate, much supcrstycj’on. X549 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 30 \\Tiere the Deu;^ll is residente. .vp wyth al super- 
stitionand Idolatrie, sensing,. .holye ti-atcr, and neu^ ser- 
uice of menes inuenting. 15^ Hooker Eccl. Pel. v. uL § 2 
Superstition is, when things are either abhord or obstrued, 
with a zealous or fearefuTl, but erroneous relation to God. 
x6sx Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 155 A man may stand in fear 
of Spirits, .through his own superstition. X653 Jer. Tavlor 
Serm. for Year i. ix. 116 It is superstition to worship any 
thing,. besides the Creator, 17^ Adam Smith \Y, N. v. 
t. (1004) II. 435 Science is the great antidote to thepolson of 
enthusiasm and superstition, 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
IV, 'Wks. 1851 V. 373 Where^'cr superstition is so eslablhhed 
as to form a regular system, this desire of praetrating into 
the secrets of futurity is connected with it. 1808 Bike 
Sources Mississ. (1810)111. Aiyx 24 The people's superstition 
is so great that theyare running after the holy father in the 
streets, and endea\*oriag to kiss the hem of his garment. 
1854 Milman Lot. Christ, iv. dL (1864) II. 367 A copious 
list of miracles aTOUgbt by certain Iraag». .showing the 
wretched superstition into which the worship ofimages had 
degenerated, ^ 1891 Farrar Darkn. 6- Dawn li, Nero had 
fits of superstition. 

b. In particularized sense : An irrational reli- 
gions belief or practice; a tenet, scnipl^ habit, 
etc. founded on fear or ignorance. 

1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 56 Foure general synne^ sett 
up bi sir Adam, Jakke, among jour maistris, cediciouns, 
superstidons, the glotouns, and the proude. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) II. 283 Diuerse sup^ticiones began of 
ydolatry, 2547 Homilies i. Semt. of Good iPks. 111. (1859) 
61 Other kinds of papistical superstitions,, as of Beads, of 
Lady Psalters and Kosaries. x6o8 Shaks. Per. 111. i. 50 ist 
Sailor. The sea workes hie. The Wind is lowd, and will not 
lie till the Ship Be deard of the dead. Per, That’s your 
supezstiiion. 1660 Jer. Tayxor Duct. DubiL il iii. rale 13. 

§ 23. 465 When they began to say, that.. all \iine v.-as an 
abomination, they pass’d into a direct superstition. X73^ 
Butler AnaL 1. iv. 75 By Religion's being corrupted into 
Superstitions, which indulge Men in their ViMS. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. En^. X, II. 621 The notion would still prevail that 
the kingly office is the ordinance of (?od in a sense different 
from that in which all government is his ordinance. It was 
plain that, till this superstition was extinct, the constitution 
could never be secure. 185® R- A. VAUCHAN^i5/>’^^*^ {xS6o) 

I, v\. ii. 160 The Portuguese have a superstition according 
to which the soul of a man who has died, leaving some duty 
unfulfilled . . is frequently known to enter into another persorL 
2 . An irrational religions sj-stem ; a false, pagan, 
or idolatrous religion. Now rare or Ohs. 

1526 Tindale Acts XXV. 19 They-.hadde certarae ques- 
tion^iagaynst him off their awnesupersridoD- 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 5 The Turks received the Mahome^e 
superstition. 1613 Purckas Pilgrim^e n. n. i/o ^ce 
present Icwrish superstition, 1630 R. yehnson s A^ga. a 
Commzc. 564 [Moharamed] making him (xr. AhJ the ncaa 01 
his superstition, with the title cf Caliph. 1671 Milt^ 
Samson 15 Unwillingly this rest Thir Supcrstitioa yields 
m=. 1771 Sjiouxtt bumfkr. Cl. < Jn!y, A confcreacc 


SUPERSTITIOUS. 

wth his friend Voltaire, about giving the last blow to the 
Christian superstition. 1813 Prichard Phys. Hist. May 
viii. § 1. 41^ These authors regard the latter [re. Buddhisml 
as ^e ancient and indigenous superstition of the East. 

D. A religious ceremony or observance of a 
pagan or idolatrous character. Now rare or Ois. 

a 1529 Skelton P. Sparmve 1350 The Phitonesse..by her 
supersUeyons, And n-onderfull condityons,..raysed vp.. 
Mmuell that was dede. 1604 E. GErisistone] D*Acostd*s 
Hist. India IV*. xxx. 293 They did assemble there for thevT 
dances and superstitions. x6o8 Heywood Lucrece il i Our 
supersuuon’s ended, sacred priest, Since we have had free 
from the gods. 1849 Rock Ch. Fathers I. iii. 204 
I ne heathen Bntons made use of balls of crystal in their 
idle superstitions. 

■J c. J^eJi^iocs obseiyance. Ods. fxrre~~^. 

^5*3 UouGLAS AEtteis xii. xiii, 63, I sweir tharto be the 
onples^d w*ell Of Stix,..Quhais onlydreidfullsuperstitioun 
® Goddis kepis, that nane dar it forswejTe. 

T d. Idolatrous or extravagant devotion. Obs. 
1625 Fletcher, tie. Lover's Progress in. iti, May I not 
kiss ye now in superstition ? For you appear a thing that I 
would kneel to. 

*t* 3 . ‘ Over-nicety ; exactness too scmpulous ' 
Q*j 1755)- (Cf. Superstitious 3.) Obs. rarr~^„ 

4 . transf. (from 1), Irrational or unfounded 
belief in general; an unreasonable or groundless 
notion. 


X794 Hutton Philos. Lights etc. 107 , 1 am afraid there are 
many men of science,, that only beJiev*e the theory of heat 
and cold in prejudice or superstition, i.e. without having 
seen its evidence. 1851 Spencer Social Statics xix. 209 Of 
the political superstitions,.. none is so universally diffused 
as the notion that majorities are omnipotent. x868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org. v. 120 ‘Die superstition of the law- 
courts that a man can exercise rights of property after his 
death to all time. 

Hence Snpersti’tioxial characterized by super- 
stition, superstitious ; Snpersti*tionist, one given 
to superstition, or holding superstitious beliefs ; 
Snperstitionless a., free from superstition. 

1683 E. Pr^.Pordage's Mystic Dh\ 

Traditional, *SuperstitionaI, and Deductional. ciSso Lady 
Blanche Balfour Prayerln J. Robertson Remin.itSgy) 54 
From careless or superstitiona! acquiescence where I should 
inquire, Good Lord, deliver me. 165* H- More Second 
Lash in Enthus. Tri.y etc. (1656) 184 The arbitrarious pre- 
cepts of supercilious Stoicks, or surly *Superstitionists. 2676 
Glanvill Seasonable Refect. 139 Melancholy Superstition- 
ists or distracted Enthusiasts. 2798 W. Tavlor in Monthly 
Mag. yi. 549 The disguisiog reverence with which super- 
stitionists hLav*e regarded them {sc. the Hebrews}. 2846 
Wordsworth in Chr. Wordsw. Mem. (1851) II. 42$ A 
WTetebed set of religionists. superstitionists 1 ought to say, 
called Mormonites. 2^ A J, Vocan Black Poticesdl. 288 
The ^snperstitionless training Billy had received. 

t Snperstitio'sity. 06 s. rare. In 5 -oioaite, 
-tie. OF. rupcrsticiosite or ad. medX. svpersti~ 
ciositas, f. stiperstiiiostis SupebstiiiodS! see -ITT.] 
Superstitiousness ; pi. superstitious beliefs or ob- 
servances. 

C2400 Afol. Loll. 98 God Almisty kepe vs..£ro J>er super- 
sticiositeis, vaniles, errors, and dessejtis. 2520 Caxton*s 
Chron.Eng.j. fob vi/x They were decejmed bydenylles, 

Sc great supersticiositie in ^ cjTee was made. 

Superstitious (s^wpajsti-Jss), a. Also 4-7 
•icious, 5 -ycyns, 5-6 -ycious, 6 -icyous, 
-ycyoiis(e, -iciouse, -itious©, Sc. -itius. [a. OF. 
superstilieux (=It. superstizioso, Sp., Pg. -icioso), 
ad. L. 5Up>erstitiosu5f f. superstitio SuPEESTlTloy,] 

L Of the nature of, involving, or characterized 
by superstition. 

c 13S6 Chaucer Frankl. T. 544 To maken hise lapes and 
his WTecchednesse Of swich asopOTticioas cursednesse. 2426 
Lvdg. De Guil. Pilgr. 20234 That.. I mayrepresse Thjm 
errours and thyn ffolj-e, Groundyd on Astrologye, Wych ne 
be nat vertuous. For they be superslydoas. 2538 Bale Tkre 
Lowes 865 With rytes superstycj’ouse. ^ 2561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst, rv. 136 Shall we deme that it is a superstitious 
worshippyng, when men do throwe themselnes downe before 
brrad, to worship Christe therein ? ^ 2678 Cudwokth Intell. 
Syst, I. ii. § 8. 63 In their Superstitious Belleft of Ghosts, 
Spirits, Daemons, Derils, Fayries and Hob-goblins. 2776 
Gibbon Deel.(r F.xvf.[x^%d) 1. 508 Fear is commonly su^- 
stitious. 2856 Kingsley Life tf Lett. (1877) II. 241 The 
superstitious terror wdth which that meteor-shower would 
have been regarded In old times. 2874 Green Short Hist. 
ix. § I. 58S ITo the Puritans] It was superstitious lo keep 
Chnstmas, or to deck the house with holly and ivy. 

transf. 75^ Kyi> Htwsh. Philos. Wks. Ispoi) 23B The 
Husband commeth not with those prophane and sn^rstiti- 
ous cleppings as the delicate and wanton L^uer doth. 2792 
Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 204 To unhinge it from the 
superstitious authority of antiquity. 

b. Superstitious uses (Law): see quot ^827. 

2596 Bacon Max. ^ Use Com. Lew r. x. (1650) ^ .^fbe 
statute of Chantries that wiUetb all bnds to be forfettw, 
giuen or imploied to a superstiilous vse- 260^3 in Coke 
Reports (1604) iv. 106 b, Intant que le smtute [viz. z Edw. 
Vlfa 24] >?expres paroU abrogate fir/olle touts tie s su^- 
stidous vses queux fuerent dauer contintmnce a tou« lou^ 
ssis Act s Ctc. /, SlAL :l c. 50 To enqLirt of the 

Estates, -of Popish Reaisams, and ofEstates given to super- 
stitiousuL. sy^lActisGcc.m, c. 3 Sfi 7 . tSrplARSiAN 

Pn-cirs Pevisesll. 13 Soperstmo« uses .. 1^0 dKbred 
..to be where lands, tenements or g^s, J? - 

mamtenance of perMas,to pray for the Mats oMad men m 
puruatn-T, or to maintain perpetnal obits, lamps, 1843 
SVHKKSm Lasc Lex. s.v. Chanties, Tbe_ history of the la w 
of charities prior to the 45rd Klrr. o 4. - hich is empbMically 
called Ihe Statute of Charitable Uses, is eatremely obscure. 

. . It is clear that no snperstiuons uses art within the purview 
of the statute. ^ ^ 
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SUPBRSITBSTANTIAL. 


2. Subject or addicted to superstition; believing or 
practising superstitions. 

1516 Tindale Acft xvii. 22 Ye men of Attens, I perceave 
that in all thyngcs ye are somwhat [1534 to] supersiicious. 
1589 PuTTEKHAM EngL Poisic 111. xxii. (Atb.) 267 To abuse 
the superstitious people, and to encomber their busle braynes 
with vaine hope or vaine feare. 1598 Shaks. Meipy IV* ly. 
iv. 36 The superstitious idle-beaded*Eld Receiu'd..This 
tale of Heme the Hunter, for a truth. 1671 Milton P* P, 
ir. 296 It seem*d..to a Superstitious eye the haunt Of Wood- 
Gods and Wood-Nymphs, X79X Burke Lei, io Capt.lVcod- 
ford II Feb., I am extremely superstitious, and think his 
coming into it was of evil augury. 1849 Macaulay HJst. 
Eng. i. I. 88 Prone to the error, common in superstitious 
men, of mistaking his own peevish. .moods for emotions of 
pious zeal. x8^ Pitman Mission Life Greece ^ Pal, 251 
^e Maronite sect, which is a very ignorant and supersti- 
tious sect. 

absol. (with Vu), 1728 Chambers Cycl. s.v, SupersUiiotit 
The Punishment allotted by several Councils for the Super- 
stitious, was to fast a Month in Prison. 10x3 Nature 14 Aug. 
607/2 The omen of blood was viewed with some alarm by the 
superstitious in the village. 

•t*b. Idoiatrously or extravagantly devoted. Qbs, 
2^2 Lylv in T. \Vaisoifs Poeins (Arb.) 30 Were not men 
more supersticious in their praises, then women are constant 
in their passions, 16x3 Shaks. Hen. Vllf iii. i. 131 Hauc 
l..Lou*d him next Heau’n? Obey’d him? Bin (out of 
fondnesse) superstitious to him? a 1704 T. Brown Beauties 
Wks. 1730 I. 42 My superstitious love adores them all, 

+ 3. Over-scrupulous; punctilious; extremely 
careful or particular. Obs. 

SoPERSTiTiousLY 2], 1553 Eden Treat, Newt 
/«<MArb.) IO Yf..anye supersticious head shall thinke it a 
hc3mous matter in any poynte to contrary Sainct Augustyne. 
2590 Swinburne Test, 3 It is rare if at the last; after Jong 
and superstitious reuolutlon, one man at least among so 
many subtile heads.. doe not espie some defect or cxcesse 
in the definition. 26^ To^^\.\.Serpents 261 They [spiders] 
haue giuen themselues to curious and superstitious hunting, 
..watching and espying their prey. 26x7 MoRYSON I tin. 
III. 222 The Germans are so superstitious in this kind, as a 
Gentleman may haue an action against him, who saitn hec 
is no Gentleman. 2648 J. Beaumont Psyche l. ccxxilt. Shall 
squeamish He my Pleasures harvest by Fond superstitious 
coj'ness thus prevent ? x68o Otway Orphan 11, i, 'Phe super- 
stitious Statesman has his sneer. x8x6 [i'nplied in Super- 
srmousLY 2]. 

4. Used in or regarded with superstition ; vene- 
rated, observed, or believed in, in the way of 
superstition. Now rare or Obs. 

1566 in Peacock Engl. Ch, Fumit, (xB66) 220 The mass 
bookes and all other pqpishe and supersticious bookes. 259$ 
in Main, Club Mise, I. 77 To abstei’ne fra keiping of super- 
stitious dayes. 2^99 B. Jonson Cyuthia*sRaf. 1. iv, Pulling 
downe a sim«stitious crosse. cxdxS Morvson I tin. iv« v. r. 

399 The sweating of stones, N^ding of Images, and 
like supperstitious Miracles, 2665 J, Webs Stone^Heng 
(2725) 240 To cleanse away the Filth of the superstitious 
Victims [se, sacrificed oxen), a 2700 B. E. Eict, Cant, Cre^v, 
Supersiitious-Piest Minc'd, or Cbristmas-Pies, so Nick- 
nam’d W the Puritans, or Precisians, tho’thcy can Eat cm. 
a 2700 Evelyn Eiary 25 Dec. 1657, An ordinance made that 
none should any longer observe the superstitious time of the 
Nativity (so esteem'd by them). 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, 
in 2^2 23 An.. arch, decorated with a variety of superstiti- 
ous figures. ^1879 S. C Bartlett Egypt to Pal xx. 436 The 
room.. contained some superstitious .spots. 

fb. Magical; having or credited with super- 
natural efficacy. Ohs. 

x^x2-2o Lyoc. Chron. Troyi, 363 per was noon hcipc. .pat 
vaille my^t ageyn Jje cursed charmj’s ; pci wer so strong and 
supersticious. c 2450 Mankind 3x3 in Macro Plays 12 To 
defende me from all superstycyus charmys. x6sx Hobbes 
Leviathan iiL xxxvi^, 225 All those Impostor^ that pretend 
by the helpe of familiar spirits, or by superstitious divination 
of events past, .to foretell the like events in time to come. 
(1728 Chambers Cycl,%.v. Magic^ Superstitious Magic con- 
sists in the Invocation of Devils.} 

•f* 5. Extraordinary ; excessive ; superfluous. Obs. 
^2407 Lyi>c. Reason ^ Sens, ^-yoi Eke Pbedra Jovede hyT 
sone yn lawe, Whos Jove %vas superstycious. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Alfonce viii, There is folke superstycious or capaxe 
that they may not be contented with fewe wordes. 2598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 150 Certain sinister reports and super- 
pilous slanders. 2638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 301 
They . .have such a superstitious conceit of their owne merit 
and temper [etc.]- 1640 Fuller yosepFs Coats. 243 I^t 
us take heed wee bee not all condemned by God. for being 
Fellons, de se\ for wilfull murthering our owne lives, with 
our knifes by our superstitious eating. 

Supersti^tiously, adv, [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 
a superstitious manner. 

L In the way of superstition ; with irrational 
religious belief or observance. 

2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 21 b, To defend thair self., 
aganxs fyre,watler,swerd,. .with certenetakinnisorwritingis 
supersticiously’. 2561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. i. xL (1634) 
37 Because God will not be worshipped superstitiouslie, 
therefore whatsoever is given to idols is taken from him. 
261X Shaks. IVint. T. iu. ilL 40 Dreames, are toyes. Yet for 
tills once, yea superstitiously, 1 will be squar’d by this. 2686 
Plot S/aJfordsh, 207 The common people superstitiouslj' 
beleive, that tis very dangerous to break a bough from It. 
2767 S. PATERSOS A nother Trav. 1. 375 Thesuperstitiously- 
zealous in their owm way, they would shew like a company 
of saints. 2847 C Bronte yane Eyre xi. But that neither 
scene nor season favoured fear, I should have been super- 
slitiously afraid. sBSz-3 Schaf^s Encycl. Relig. Knov;l. 
HI. 2263 Friday Is superstitiously held to be an unlucky day. 
t2. Over-scrnpulously ; punctiliously; with ex- 
cessive care or exactness. Obs, 

*535 Jove Apol. Tindale (Arb.) Here thou selst whotber 
Tindale is brought for so supersucyously stcking to onely 
one significacion of this stozdz Resurreciio. x6s9 Hammono 
Annot, Ps. xxxL 6 That heathen men. .are, .wont to apply 


themselves.. to false gods. -observing their responses most 
superstitiously. 1676 Hobbes Iliad Pref, (1686) 8 A fault 
proper to Translators, when they bold themselves loo super- 
stitiously to their Authors words. 1725 Watts Logic iv. i, 
Neither of these two Methods should be too scrupulously 
and superstitiously pursued. 279x~2823 D’Israeli Cur, 
Lit.y Hist. New IvordSf But we have puritans or precisians 
of English^ superstitiously nice ! x8x6 Bentham Chrestom. 
292 For division, Che dichotomous . . mode is most to be 
commended, ..but it ought not to be every where hunted 
out too superstitiously and anxiously. 

Supersti'tiousness. [-ness.] The quality 
or character of being superstitions. 

2526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. dc W. 2531) 233 b. The contempla- 
cyon of suche tumeth eythcr to supersticyousnes, or else to 
a fantasticall curlosite. 2x48 Cranmer Catech, 0 Bj b, Super- 
stitiousnes of beades, and confidence In cure owne mentes. 
2657 T. Watts Scribe^ Pharisee^ etc. l. 232 As there is no 
popisnnesse, so, 1 do not see what superstltiousnesse there 
can be in it. 2885 Rawlinson Egypt <5- Babylon v, 83 He 
showed an equal superstitiousness when . . he would not allow 
himself to commence the work of restoration,., until be had 
first waited for a * fortunate^month *. 1908 Q, Rev, Apr. 483 
(^ne trait of the barbaric mind— superstitiousness. 

II Superstrat-am (s'Kp3Jstr?‘-tora). PI. 
-strata. [mod.L., neat. sing, of pa. pple. of L. 
superstemlre to spread over, f. super- Supeh- 2 + 
stenttre to laydorvn, strew.] A stratum or layer 
deposited over or upon something ; an overlying 
or superficial stratum. 

2806 Anter, State Papers^ Ind. Affairs (1832) I. 737 The 
superstratum Is of a blackish brown color, upon a yellow 
basis. 2823 Byron yuan ix. xxxvii, First out of^ and then 
back again to chaos. The superstratum which will overlay 
us. x£[o Lyell Princ. GeoL 11. vii. (cd. 6) II. 79 The super- 
strata were precipitated into hollow's prepared for them. 

Snperstnict (s*/7paistn7*kt), v. Now rave or 
Obs, [f. L. supersinut-^ pa. ppl. stem of super- 
strtUre^ f. super- Soper- 2 + strufre to build.] trans. 
To build upon something else ; to construct upon 
a foundation; to erect as a superstructure. 

a. Usually fig. or in fig. context. (Very common 
in the latter half of the lyih c.) 

a 2643 Lo. Falkland, etc. Infallibility (1646) 20 All that 
Master Chillingworth's large Booke hath superstructed on 
this foundation. 1646 Hammond Tracts 87 What small 
ground It hath.. as a foundation to superstruct any other 
doctrines upon- 1652 H. L’Estrance Amer. no yeives x 
The Author first layes down six Conjectures, upon which 
he superstructs the mainc Fabrique of his Work and Argu- 
ments, a 1687 Petty Pot, Arith, \. (xfigx) 2X l*he effects of 
their Policy, superstructed upon these natural Advantages, 
and not as some think upon the excess of their Under- 
standings. a 27^ North Exam, t. i. § 8 (1740) s8 This be 
lays dow'n for a Foundation whereon to superstruct a won- 
derful Colossus of Reproach. 1779-82 Johnson L, P.^ Pope 
Wks. 1787 IV. 99 Those, .on whose approbation his esteem 
of himself was superstructed. 1819 T, Hope Anastasius 
(1820) I. vL 224 Tnis artificial exterior, this refinement of 
appear.Tnce, were the more remarkable from the simplicity 
of mind, the singleness of heart, on which they seemed 
superstructed. 

^sol, 2642 Sir S. D'Ewes Autobiog. (X845) IT. 294 Lady 
Win hath laid a foundation of hope for mee, upon which 
I must beseech you to superstruct. x66x Power Exp. Philos. 
Pref. (1664) C 4, Though he have erroneously superstructed 
upon his Experiments. 2737 L, Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) 
II. 210 Daily improving and increasing and superstrucling 
upon that foundation. 

b. More rarely lit,\ occas. in reference lo 
natural structures- (Also absol^ 

2664 Evelyn Sylva xviii. 39 Vitruvius tells us, that the 
Morasses about Ravenna. .were pil’d with this Timber 
[se. alder], to superstruct upon, a 2W7 Petty Treat, Naval 
Philos, I. ii, The C^bbins and what is usually superstructed 
upon the upper Deck. 2831 T, Hope Ess. Orig, Man II. 
28 Former masses inor^nic and lifeless superstruct in un- 
broken cohesion with them other later parts having all the 
essential attributes of organization, life and growth. 2843 
Mrs. Romer Rhene^ etc. 1. 309 Upon which, in latter times, 
the Moors had superstruct!^ a fortress. 

Hence Superstru’cted ppl. a . ; Buperstru'cting 
vbl, sb. 

2654 Hammond Fundamentals iL ^Vks. 1674 I. 278 Doc- 
trines..apt to obstruct or Intercept the superstrucling of 
Christian life Ibid. xii. 300 It were unreasonable. .to., 
wonder at this constancy in pvticular superstructed errors 
. ., whilst [etc.1. 1826 G. S. Faber Diffc. Romanism (iBy) 
^4 notti Their superstructed doctrinal decisions. 2831 T. 
Hope Ess. Orig. Man 1, 29, 1 have cleared away.. all later, 
more partial and more superstructed attributes not only of 
mind but even of matter. 

t Superstm-ction, Obs. [ad. U ^super- 
stmetioj -dneiHy n. of action i, superstruire : see 
prec. Cf. Substruction.] 

1. = Superstructure. 

a. jig. or in fig. context. 

2624 Ussher Serni. 22 The unitie of the faith, .here spoken 
of, hath reference .. to the foundation: as that which fol- 
loweth of a perfect man.. to the superstruction and per- 
fection. 1638 Chillincw', Relig. Prot.i.iiu § 57. 165 You 
must.. believe the Church Infallible in all her proposalls, 
be they foundations, or be they superstructions. 2650 
Hobbes Be Corp. Pol. 125 For the Points of Faith necessary 
to Salvation, 1 shall call them Fundameniall, and every 
other Point a Superstruction. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Por- 
dage's Mystic Div. 71 Rotten Foundations, superstitious 
superstructions. 

b. lit, or in physical sense, rare, 

2612 Selden Illustr. DrayiotCs Poly-olb. x. 165 A great 
water, which could endure continuance of no heauy super- 
struction. <12687 Petty Treat. Naval Philos, i. ii, The 
superstructions upon the upper Dedc. 


2. The action of building upon something, rare-^. 
2864 in Webster; hence in later Diets. 

Snperstructive (s'wp3jstr/;*ktiv), a. {sb.) 
Now rare. [f. L. superstruct- : see Superstruct 
and -IVE.] Belonging to the superstructure; = 
SUPEBSTBUCTUBAL : opposed to fundamental, 

1642 Fuller Answ. to Dr. Fernc 8 If it bee written it is 
superstructive and not fundameniall; written Laws, that 
were not Lawes before written, are repealeable and alterable. 
x6^ Hammond Fundamentals xvii. Wks. 1674 I. 319 No- 
thing but the removing his Fundamental error can rescue 
him from the superstructive. 2903 R. Bridges Poems Clas, 
steal Prosody Ep. i. 228 Laying foundation of its knowledge 
in physical law,.. erecting Superstructive of all. .a new 
Science of Man. 

t B. sb. Something belonging to or constituting 
the superstructure. Obs. 

262SM0UNTACU/J/75, Carjari2o, I divided also the objects 
of erring or not erring, two wayes: into Fundamentalls, 
1 or superstructives. 2644 Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy 
y. 37 The Common Lawes, which are., the basis and founda- 
tion of this Government, the Statute Lawes being but after 
superstructives. 

So Snperstm'ctor, one who builds a super- 
structure ; Snperstru'etory a,, = next, 
x6soR. Holuncworth Exerc. VsurpedPowers 16 You sub- 
vert all setled Laws, whether fundamental! or superslructory, 
2652 R. Robinson Christ all xxii. (1656) 424 A house whose 
corners are laid with precious stones, and whose Superstruc- 
tory stones arc all lively stones, a 2734 North Exam. 1. iii. 
(1740) 193 Was Oates’s Narrative a Foundation or a Super, 
structure, or was he one of the Supcrstructors or not? 
Superstru'ctural, a. [f. next + - al .] Belong- 
ing to or constituting a superstructure. 

1884 Traill in Macm. Mag, Nov. 30/2 The argumentative 
foundation which has been made to bear so vast a super- 
structural conclusion. 2803 Home Missionary (N.Y.) July 
744 Foundational rather than superstructuraL 

Superstructure (s'w’psistruktioi, -tjsj). [f. 
Supek- 3 -f Stbuctube, after superstruct, super- 
struction, Cf. F. superstructure (from i8th c.).] 
That which is built upon something else as a 
foundation ; a stiuclure raised upon something. 

L lit, A building considered in relation to its 
foundation ; an upper part of a building, erected 
upon a lower supporting part ; any material struc- 
ture resting on soroelhing else as a foundation. 

c 1645 Howell Lett, 1. ii. xv. (1892) 126 In som Places, as 
in Amsterdam, the Foundation costs more than the Super- 
structure. 2679 Moxom Meeh, Exerc, vni. 237 Though the 
Ground-plates.. be part of the Carcass, yet I thought fit., 
they should be laid, before 1 treated of the superstructure. 
2738 Gentl, Mag, VIII. 378/2 The City Surveyor, .declared 
..that it would be beneficial to the Superstructure to have 
the Foundation laid early. 2823 Vancouver Agrie, Devon 
&9 It frequently happens, that the lower part of the building 
is made of stone, and its superstructure of cob. 186S Lyell 
Princ, fieot, xH. (ed. 10) II. 404 'i’hc accumulation of the 
subaerial superstructure of the great cone. 2876 Encycl, 
Brit. IV, 284/1 The superstructure of a bridge consists of 
the roadway and the beam, arch, or chain used to carry the 
roadway from support to support. 

b. Railway Engineering, (See quot.) 

2B64 Webster, Superstructure,. ,\\\^ sleepers, rails, and 
fastenings, in distinction from the road-bed ;-~calied also 
Permanent'Way. 

2; fg. or in fig. context: An immaterial structure, 
as of thought, action, etc., figured as being built 
upon something else as a foundation. 

1642 J[. Jackson Ttue Evang. T, 111. 224 Lay a ^ood 
foundation, and then the superstructure is like to stand. 
2646 J. Hall Horae Vac. zo Thrift. .is. .the Base whereon 
the Superstructures of all other wisdome lyes. 1698 Norris 
Pract, Disc. (x7iz) III. 2 In Geometry some plain Pro- 
positions are laid down, ..in order to further Iheory, which, 
as a Superstructure, is to be rais’d upon those Foundations. 
2791 Cou'pER Yardley Oak i2z Sosiandsa kingdom, whose 
foundation yet Fails not, in virtue and in wisdom laid, 
Through all the superstructure. 2840 Macaulay Ess., 
Rankes Hist, (1897) 549 Ever>’ fresh story is as solid a basis 
for a new superstructure as the original foundation was. 
*905 J- R- Bury Life St, Patrick App. 276 The visit to 
Pope Celestinc at Rome has no legendary superstructure. 

Supersubstantial (s'wipsjstJbstse'nfal), a, 
[ad. late L. supersubstaniidlis (Vulgate), 1 . super- 
SupEB- 2 ^ n-h- substantia Substance : see -al. Cf. 
F, sursubsiatiiiel (fc-ciel), It, soprassustanziale, 
Sp., Pg. supersubstanciat.l 

■ 1. In allusion to, or as a rendering of, late L. 
supersuhstaniialis in the Vulgate version of Matt, 
vi, II (translating Gr. kmovatos, which is now 
generally held to mean ‘ pertaining to the coming 
day’) : Above or transcending material substance ; 
spiritual : esp. in reference to the eucharistic 
bread. 

Cf. IVycl. Bible Matt. vi. ii Cure breed ouer other sub- 
staunce. 

*534 More Treat, Passion Wks. 2342/2 That heauenlye 
and supersubstancyall breadde and cimpe, beyng consecrate 
with thalsolerane benediction, is profitable to the lyfe and 

saluacyonofthewholeman. Jsso'Vt:no}iGodlySayings{iSA 6 ) 

78 In ^ Lords praier. . we say : give us the supersubstancial 
bread, not this bread that gqocth intoo the body; but that 
bread of evcrlastjmg life, which upholdeth the substance of 
our soule. 2555 C^nmer in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) IIL 
XXX. 236, I have sinned.. against men, whom I have called 
from this supersubstantial morsel. 2609 Bible (Douay) 
Exod. xvi. comm., It is our way-faring special provision, 
dailie and supersubstantial bread, til we shal posscsse the 
promised land. 2665 Wither Lord's Prayer 210 By pre* 
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^rring the meat that perlsheth before that super-substantial 
Bread of Life which came from Heaven. 1852 J. Brown 
Vise. Say. Our Lord I. iv. 245 Give us ine super- 
^bstanual bread— the bread of life. 1899 Fr. Dolu.sc in 
C E. Os^rae Life .x, The Body and Blood of Christ Him- 
self, our daily supersubstantial bread. 

2. Above or transcending all substance or being ; 
- SUPERESSENTIAL : chiefly of God. 

1534 More Treat. Passion ^Vks. 1339/2 Th>*s. .woorde 
Godde, sicnifyeth. .not onelye the vnilie of the Godheadde, 
but also liie trinitie of the three persones, and not onely 
ihejT supersubftaunciall substance, but also euery gracious 
propertie. 1602 Warner Aid. Eu^. xin. Ixxviii. (1612) 321 
Local! vnlocally each wheare, super-substantiall, who Knows 
all that was, is, and is not. <11633 Austin Medif. (1635) 90 
They saw a Starre, with five Beames...i. Material), the 
Starre in the East; 2. Spirituall, the Starre of Faith, in 
their hearts. 3. Intellectual), an Angel in a Dreame: 
4. Rationall ; the Virgin Marie; 5. Supersubstantial! ; Christ 
himselfc. 1651 J. F[reake) A^f/a's Occ. Philos, ij. vL 
r8i Three persons in the supersubstantial! Divinity. 1855 
Mil-MAN Lai. Christ, xiv. iL (1864) IX. 63 He is the The- 
archic Intelligence, the Supersubstantial Being. 

Hence Sn:persiibstaiitia*lity f Sntper- 

substa*ntially adv., in a supersubstantial manner 
(in quot. in sense 2). So Sutpersnbsta’iitiate v. 
[after iramuhstantiate\ trans.^ to make snpersub- 
stantial. 

x6o6 Whetenhall Disc. Abuses Ch. Christ 18 To super- 
substantial the blessed bread of the Lords Supper into the 
cursed Idol! of the Popes masse. x 6 xr Florio, Sopraso- 
s/aN/ttz/rVd, supersubstantiality. x6sxj. F[REAKE]^^)5/!,3’f 
Occ. Philos. HI. v. 356 Belief which is a true faith, is super- 
substantially above all science and understanding conjojm- 
ing us immediately to God. 1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. 
App. C. (1858) I. 382 Fluids and ethers, .to whatever quint- 
essential thinness they may be treble distilled, and (as it 
were) super-substantiated. 

Supersu’btle, -su-btile, a. [Scpeb- 9 a.] 
Extremely or excessively subtle ; over-subtle. 

1599 Sandys Eitropx Spec. (1632) 104 Admiring them in 
the rest of their super-subtill inventions, i6oa Shaks. 0 th. 

I. iii. 363 A fraile vow, betwixt an erring Barbarian, and a 

super-subtle Venetian.^ 1614 Purchas Pilgrimage lu xii. 
(ed. 2) ITS The Cabalist as a super subtile transcendent, 
mounteth..from this sensible world \*nto that other intel- 
lectual). X823 Elia Ser. u. Child Angel, By reason 

that Mature Humanity is too gross to breathe the air of 
that super-subtile region. 1824 Miss Mitforo Village 
Ser. I. (1863) 106-7 Over-informed, super-subtle, too clever 
for her age. x8s6 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) II. 75 The 
super-subtile fancies of theosophy. 1879 McCarthy Oujn 
Times II. xxiv. an A tendencj* to over-refining and super- 
subtle argument. 

So SuperstfbtUizo v* trans., to make over- 
subtle ; Supersu'btlety, excessive subtlety. 

1858 Masson Milton I, vi. 443 In him Donne] there 
were gathered up . .all the tips and clippings ofsuper-subtlety ; 
among the Elizabethans. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 245 j 
The filigree of wre-drawn sentiment and supersubtllized | 
conceit. 1 

Su:per-supeTlative, a. (sb.) [Super- 4 a.] 

• More than superlative ’ ; of the very highest 
quality or degree. Also sb., a degree beyond the 
superlative. 

x6o7 R. CTarew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 65 I 
Supersuperlatiue knauery. 1642 Vicars God in Mount 
(1644) It The Archbishops super-siujerlative power. x_6s8-9 
sn BurtotCs Diary [iS2^) IV, xg8 union Is mo.st desirable 
with brethren Protestants; nay, Protestants of the best pro- 
fession in the world. This is super-superlatlve. 1767 S. 
’Patzrsoh Another Trav. 1 . 422 His highe.st taste— That 
super-superlative x8ox Southey LeU to f Rickman 
20 Nov., We must create a super-superlative to reach the 
idea of hxs magnitude. 

Hence Su:per-supe'rlativ’ely adv. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus * Vind. Answ. PreC A 4 b, Men so 
transcendently perfidious, and so supcrsupcxlaiLvely unfaith- 
full. 1648 R Simmons in T. Wodenote Herm. Theol. Pref, 

A ixb.The malitious Jews. .were not so super-superlatively 
vile as to consult his [xc. Christ’s) death because he \^'as 
content in their stead., to be accounted as a sinner. 

Superte*mporaI, a-i (j^.) [Supeb- 4 a.] That 
is above time; transcending time. Also sb., a 
supertemporal thing. 

1678 CuDWORTH IntelL Syst. i. iv. § 36. 625 Plotinus and 
Numenius.. declare him [Plato] to ha\-e asserted, Three 
Super-Temporals or Eternals, Good, Mind or Intellect, and 
the Soul of the Universe. 1892 N. Smvth C/^n Ethics 1. 1. 

5 4 8r Our super-temporal and super-sensible being. 1905 

J. C. Jones in T. Stephens Child ^ Relig. v. 187 They must 
have sinned— sinned. .in a super-temporal state according 
to Julius Muller. 

Superte'iaporal, tt.^ (sb.) Auat. and Zool, 
[Super- 3 c (tJ)71 Situated in the upper part of the 
temples or temporal region. IJ- sb, A supertem- 
poral bone. 

1854 0 \\'E.s in Orrs Cire. Sci., Org, iVh/. 1 . 1^9 Th® 

..that circumscribe the lower part of the orbit... In fishes 
they are called * suborbitals ’... -A. similar series of 
sometimes overarches the temporal fossm, and are^ 
‘supertemporals’. 1889 Buck's Handbk. Med..Sct. vIII. 
X 55/2 (Descr. of Figure) Left supertemporal. 15S/2 

The great length of the supertemporal fi-ssure, and its dorsal 
subdivision. 

+ Sa^perterraneal, a. Obs. rare~''. [See 
Super- i a and cf. Subtebraxeae.] = next. 

x 685 Plot Staffbrdsk. iii. 5 42- X33 All which, whether 
.super or subterraneal, I take in general to proceed from 
stagnations in the subterraneal Vaults of the Earth. 

Saperterranean (s'«;p3iterei’n/an), a. (sb.) 

[C mod.L. *supcrterrttneus, f. super- Super- i a J 


terra earth : see -an.] That is or dwells above, 
or on the surface of, the earth ; above-gronnd : 
opposed to subterraiuan. Also sb., a dweller 
above ground or on the earth. 

x^l R. Kirk Secret Comnew. L (18x5) 3 A superterranean 
and a sublemnean Inhabitant, perfectly resembling one 
another. Ibid 6 If any Supcrlerraneans be so subtile, as 
to practice Slights for procureing a Privacy to any of their 
Mistcries, X826 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 268 
With numerous chambers both superterranean and subter- 
ranean.^ X827 Blackw. Mag. XXli. 386 The subterranean 
m fictitious composition must always be subject either to 
the laws of the superterranean, or of the supernatural 1846 
J. Dudley Haologyz^s what..may be called theirsuper- 
terranean structures, their temples. 2875 Littledale in 
Contemp, Rev. Mar. 577 TTiIs is all we know about super- 
terranean churches before Constantine. 

Su'perterra'neous (-f-nfts), a. [f. mod.L. 
*suierterraneus : see prec. and -ecus.] = prec. 

reyr Ptiil. Tratis. VI. 2233 The admirable Fabric of the 
■Supcr.lerraneous and Subterraneous complex Globe of 
Earth, Air and Water. t686 Plot Staffordsk. 71 There are 
many Labes in the World of Salt water, that have no super- 
terraneous Vents into the Sea. iSz$ Fosbrooke Encycl. 
Antiq. (1843) L The Mandr®, or early monasteries of 
Ireland, are.. mere superterrancous cavemA 

Snperterrene (s*K:p3Jterf'n), a. [ad. late L. 
sitpericrrhtus ; see Super- i a and Terrene.] 

1 . e Superterranean. 

X709 T. Robinson Nat. Hist. Westmoreld. iv. 23 The 
Division of the Waters., was made into Waters subterrene, 
superterrene, and nubiferous. atZ-ix 'Dz.iAoKOK'n Budget 
Parad. (1872) 137 Gutta percha and Rowland Hill are the 
great discoveries of our day;.. gutta percha being to the sub- 
marine post what Rowland Hill is to the super-terrene. 
xSSx G. Milner Country Pleas. xxL 105 When j-our pro- 
genitors nested or herded in such a superterrene covert. 

2. Existing or dwelling in a region above the 
earth ; belonging to a higher world : — ne.xt, i. 

* 7 SS Smollett Quix. i. iii. xii. 178 , 1 am positive it began 
%rith ‘subterrene and sublime princess!* It could not be 
subterrene, said the barber, but superterrene or sovereign. 
i 856 Mill m Edin. Rev. CXXIII. 328 ITie 5ods..must live 
in the perpetual contemplation of these glorious and super- 
terrene e.xistences. 

Superterrestrial (s*rrtpajt&e*strial), a. [See 
Super- i a and Terrestrlvl.] 

1. Existing, or belonging to a region, above the 
earth ; celestial ; « prec. 2. Also_/^. 

1727 Earbery tr. Burnefs St. Dead {1728) II. 47 Moses 
..described the Formation of all super-icrrestrLTl and ter- 
restrial Bodies. 2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VI. 554 
A confidence in super-terrestrial protection, and a beliefin 
supernatural powers. 2846 De Qoincey Antig. Sophoeles 
Wks. x 85 o XIV. 203 Ever since the restoration of letters 
there has been a cabal,. .for exalting as something super- 
terrestrial, and quite unapproachable by modern^ the monu- 
ments of (jreek literature. 2865 tr. Strauss* Ne“>o Life Jesus 
I. .\Ilx. I. 422 ITie change into the superterrestrbl stale. 

2 . = Superterranean. 

287s Lo, Blachford in Life Ld. Coleridge (1904) II. Lx, 
232 Subterranean and superterrestriai operations. 

STiperto*iiic. Mtts. [Super- 5 b.] The note 
next above the tonic; the second of the scale. 
Also attrib. applied to a chord having this note 
for its root 

x8o6 Callcott Mus. Gram. ii. v. 135 The Supertonic, or 
second above the Key-note. 1867 ISIacfarren Harmony 
(xBgx) 128 chromatic raising of the 3rd in the 5Up«- 
tonic chord. *868 Ouselev Harmony xi. {1875) 228 The 
dominant of a dominant, Lc. the supertonic. 1889 Prout 
Harmony xiiL 135 The chord of the supertonic seventh. 
Ibid. 144 The dominant seventh resolves on the tonic, sub- 
m^iant, or subdominant chord, or on a supertonic discord. 

Supertn'llic. Antiq. Also in L. form, [ad, 
Tned.L. siipertnnica'. see Super- 3 and Tunic sb."] 
An outer tunic ; spec, the vestment worn above the 
dalmatic (or tunicle) by a sovereign at his corona- 
tion. 

2625-6 Coronation Chas. I (1892) 36 The Deane of W«t. 
minster goeth on araying y* King. i. With y* Supcrtunica, 
or close Pall, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 23 Apr. 1661, Iben [at 
the Coronation] was, .put on. .the cobbium, syndon [i.r. 
colobium sindonis], or dalmatic, and over this a supertunic 
of cloth of gold, 2843 Lytton Last Barons iv. iii, He 
looks brave in his gay supertunia x86o Fairiiolt Costume 
Eng. (ed. 2) 83 King John [in his effigy].. wears a super- 
tunic of crimson embroidered with gold. 1891 Proe. Soc. 
v 4 /;//V. 25 Jan.216 The rest of the costume consists of super- 
tunic andkirtle. 

+ Supervacaneal, a. Obs. rarr-\ [f. L. 
supervacuneusx see next and -al.] = ne.xt. 

ersss Harfsfield Divaree Hen. VIII (Camden) rxs 
Though it be. .with long painted supervacantall words 
exorned and set forth. 

Supervacaneous (s'»7:pjvake''nft3\ a. Now 
rare or Obs. [f. I- supervaedneus, f.sK/fr-SuPEB- 
Ill + tiascre to be empty or void ; see -EOUs. Cf. 
It., Sp., Pg. supervacaneo.l Vainly added over 
and above what is essential : superfluous, redundant. 

ersss HABPsnELD Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) r.S For 
the avoiding of supervacaneous tediousness we wall cut oil 
all such endless matters. 1641 J. Tbappe TViea/. T/:eoI. 
viiL 313 Account not any part of this venerable Volume to 
be superfluous or soper-vacaneous. 1684 tr. Sonet s Sucre. 
Compit. VI. 217 . 4 s much supervacaneous humour as they 
had lost, so much new strength they had arauired. 1771 
Nugent Hist. Hr. Gerund 11 . 83 Conjectural argument is 
supervacaneous when the words of the oracle are clear. 

rBrs Be-nthsm O.Bic. Aft. Maseintismd Indications F^'fUP. 
(1830) 23 Desire is sumdent; accomplishment, oranj-tning 
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i '*» supervacaneous ! 2838 Beard in 

I il. G. Holland Mem. y. Badger xviL (1834) 34S Whileotbers 
Catena about the supervacaneous part of religion. 

Hence Snipervaca’neously aifo. ; Sn-iiervaca-- 
neonsness. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kout; xii. 178 They might 
bave..spared supervacaneously to shew us the difference. 
^JS^^ailey (fob), Supervacaneousness. 

1* Sup ©U V A*CtlOTlS| n, Obs. [f. L. supervacuus'. 
see Super- III and Vacuous.] = prec. adj. 

*^*■5 Crooke-So^^ Man 315 If,. the wombe should at 
certaine times open it self to expell that that is superua- 
^ous. 2633 Ames Fresh Suit agst, Ceremon. 11. 442 Those 
^rem(mies are supervacuous and valne. a 1706 Evelvn 
Hist. Relig. (1850) IL 285 The Pope. .may dispense the 
supe^acuous duties of others (who do more tnan is required 
for their salration) to sinners who have no merit of their 
own. 2799 E. Du Bois Piece Fam. Biog. L p, iv, I shall 
wave my super^’acuous honours. 

Supervene (s'iJpsjvpn), v. [ad. L. supervenJre, 
f. sxtper- Super- 13 + to come. Cf. OF. 

so{xe)rvefzir (mod.F. sttrvenir), Pr. sobrevenir^ It, 
soprawenire, Sp. sobrevenir, Pg, sobreviri\ 

1. inCr. To come on or ocenr as something addi- 
tional or extraneous ; to come directly or shortly 
after something else, either as a consequence of it 
or in contrast witb it; to follow closely upon some 
other occurrence or condition. 

2647-8 Cotterell Davila'S‘ Hist. Fr. (1678) ti Upon a 
sudden supervened the death of the king. 1664 Exton 
Marltinie Dicaeologie i. iv. 16 New differences and con- 
troversies arising and supervening, which they could not 
judge or determine by the Rhodian Laws. 2804 Med. Jml. 
XII. 386 Soon after, a vomiting of an offensive and greenish- 
coloured fluid supervened. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley \\, A 
bad harvest supervened. Disiress reached its climax. 2867 
Pearson Hisp Eng. 1 . 409 The king was bruised by the 
pommel of his saddle ; fever supervened, and the injury 
proved fatal. 1883 Daily Tel, jo Nov. 5/2 The marked 
change which has super\*ened in the habits and tastes of 
the junior members of both Universities. 

b. Const, on, upon, rarely to (the preceding 
occurrence, condition, etc.). 

1692 Bentlev Boyle Lect. vii. (2693) 20 This power [rr. 
mutual gravitation]. .cannot be..essential to Matter. And 
..it could never supervene to it, unless.. infus'd into it by 
an immaterial.. Power. 2832 Carlyle m.x, A 
kind of.. Jew’s-harping and scrannel-piping. .to which the 
frighifullest species of Magnetic Sleep soon supervened. 
1850 Gladstone Glean. V. cxx. 243 Upon this there super- 
vened . . that idea of roval power [etc.]. x868 — Jitv. Mundi 
it (1869) 43 Upon this local name [Argeioi] there had super- 
vened, .the paramount and wider nameofAchaioi. 2870 Daily 
Neofs 1 Dec, Typhus supervening on a gunshot wound, 
f 2. tram. To come directly or soon after, to 
follow closely ( — supervene upon, 1 b) ; occas. to 
come after so as to take the place of, to supersede. 

2725 Phil. Trans. XXXIII. «2 The Fever frequently 
supervening a Surfeiu 2788 T. Taylor Proclus I. Diss. 27 
It first perceives a thing destitute of ornament, and after- 
wards the operations of the adorning artificer supervening 
its nature, xBio in Dk. Buckingham's Mem. Ceo.lll (28^5) 

IV. 430 This triumph. .although. .it affects the. .situation 
..is not so decisive., as to supervene the necessity of a 
change. 

Hence SuperveTier, something that super\’enes ; 
in quot. applied to a substance added to another. 

2656 [?J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's Peripat. Inst, When 
the supervener has aggregated to it self the parts of tliat 
humid body wherein the dissolution was made. 

Supervenie&CB (s’wpojvrniens), rare. [f. 
Supervenient ; see -ence.] The fact of being 
supervenient, or of supervening; supervention. 

1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies xvii. § 4. 248 The place.. is tbu& 
by the superuenience of a guest of a contrary nature, .purged 
from the supcraboundance of the former ones that annoyed 
it. 2885 Stevenson Prince Otto 1. iv, I would look. .to the 
natural superv’enience of a more able sovereign. 

i* SupcrveniGlicy. Obs, rare. [Formed as 
prec. : see -ency.] = prec. 

2647 M. Hudson Drv. Right Govt. Introd. p. viii, Through 
whose supervenxencie the meanest gifts and blessings of na- 
ture doe ijecome sufficient lo make a man Eternally happy. 

2659 Genil.Calling vWi. § 16 The more moderate pains 
come insensible by the superveniency of the more acute. 

b. Sc. Law, The fact or condition of being 
supervenient : said of a right. 

z6Sx Stair Inst. Law Scot. 11. xxviL 136 If they should not 
be entered before the superveniency. a 27x2 FousTAiKHAii 
Decis. (1755) II. 361 Jus flit fundaiuui, and the supwem- 
enc>’ accresces. 

SnperVGlliGllt (sb/pwv/'nient), a, [ad- D. 
supervenient^, -ens, pr. pple- of supervesiire to 
Supervene.] Supervening ; coming upon some- 
thing as an extraneous addition ; coming on after 
(and in connexion or contrast with) something 
else ; ocenrring or appearing snbscquently. 

2594 Alex. Hume Treat. Cense. Pref. 46 
cold supei^-enient winter, I 'vas ty^ 

Wottos in Relig. (1672)^557 If 

m>-s«lf. .for such super^-en.ent halke 

Bodies XV. 13s If then pure water be putt 
the subtilcst dry partes of it, do easily f?/"' J® 
uenient moysture. * ,,,, 

The necessitv of any supervenient act of grace. * 7 ** ‘a 
Eviderae (.874) >37 Aorarding to the Dmo 
proscribed be^e Act of Porlrament or be any supcrs cnicnt 
faw 1713 Depiwm Phys.-neol. vlll. sT. 4 J 9 ?'>>" 

supervcnllnt. additional Insects, laid in afier the Apple 
M-M grown. t7SS Johnson Let. to D^iSton 9 Jan. in 
Soszmil, Some snpencnicnt cause of discord may orcr. 
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poorer this original amity. 1839 Hallam Eur. in. iv. 

5 XX4III. 4TZ It is.. reasonable, .to restrain the terms of a 
promise, where they clearlj* appear to go be>’ond the design 
of the promiser, or where supervenient circumstances indi* 
cate an exception which he would infallibly have made. 
1875 E. White Life in Christ v. xxxi. (2B78) ^33 l*he whole 
eternal life to follow wll be a result not of primeval law but 
of super\’enient grace. 

b. Const to (that which precedes). 

1654 Hammokd Fundamentals iL § 22 That branch of 

belief was in him superv'enient to Chnstxan practise. 1662 
Petty Taxes 71 A tax superv'cnient to a mans other cx* 
peaces, c 1690 Inform, for Sir T, Dalziel of Binns 1 Albeit 
the Debt now acclaimed was by a Law supervenient to the 
Disposition. 

c. Sc. Law. Of a right : That is acquired by 
the disponer subsequently to the act of trans- 
mission. Also allusively. 

1644 Maxwell Clir. Kings 55 What he had before 

by hypostaticall union onely, now he had it by another 
supervenient Right of merit. x68r Stair Inst. Lavj Scot. 
iLxxiv. § 2 A supervenient Right. .was found to accresce 
to the Earl of Lauderdail. 

Supervening (s*;?p 3 ivr*niq), vhl. sb. [f. SupER- 
V£KE-f-iNG 1.] The action of the verb Sopeeveke; 
supervention. 

1667 Boyle OHg. Formes ^ QuaJ. etc. (ed. 2) 345 The 
supervening of a ^higher Form. 1685 — Effeeis of Motion 
tv. 42 Bottles.. being full of the liquor were firmly stopp^ 
before the super\'ening of the Cold. 1737 Waterland Eu. 
ckarist x. Wks. 1823 VII. 287 It is not the water that 
confers this benefit,, .but it is the appointment of God, and 
the supen’cning of the SpiriL 1826 Bell Comm. LazuScat, 
(ed. 5) II. 7 Although the supervening of an heritable se- 
curity..m^cs a moveable debt heritable. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos, Syst. 241 In the theory of Berkelej’, the 
world, birth, death, fete.]. .are true, and not of such a na- 
ture, that they vanish away on the supervening of right 
apprehension. 

SuperveTiing, ///. a, [f. as prec. + -iifG 2 .] 
That snpervenes ; supen’enient. 

16^ Jee, Taylor Serm.for Year i. xiL 153 The imper- 
fection of nature where we stand by our creation, and super- 
vening follies. x68x Stair Inst. Lazv Scot. 11, xxiv. § 2 The 
superveening Right..accrcsccswthout any new solemnities. 
X7*t R. Keith tr. T. a Kempid Valley of Lillies Pref. p. iv, 
The supcT\'cning Changes that may., befal the ^ul. a 1768 
Erseihe Insi, Lazu Scot. iii. iiL §71 ITiough he should 
afterwards have obtained a decree in his favour on a super- 
veaing title. 1826 Bell Comm. Lazv Scot. (ed. 5) I. 
Every supervening right acq^ed by the disponer sifter the 
transmission. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. snd Voy. xxix. 408 
A supervening haxe. 1849 Ruskis Seven Lattes iv. § 26. 
X16 That west front is made up of..many unfioished and 
supervening designs, a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. iv. (1876) 87 
The feeling of a supenrening liability to the disesteem of 
others is interwoven wlh the idea of wrong doing. 

Supervention (sh/psire-njan). [ad. late L. 
suftrvcniio, -entm, n. of action f. supervemre to 
SoPKEvrsE. Cf. Sp. stipervencicn, Pg. -ven^ao^ 
The action or fact of snperrening ; coming on in 
addition ; subsequent occurrence. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Conse. iv, >'i. (1634) 352 An espousal 
contract, .may.. be brohen off.. by the supervention of a 
Isgall Idndred, inexpected. 1721 Bailey, A Superveniion^ 
..a coming upon one suddenly- x8oo Med. yml. IV. 3x4, 
I had reason to apprehend a supervention of delirium. x8sx 
Id.'tS.ixo Pop. Superst. (ed- 2) 38 The only security we,, 
know of, that life has left the b^y, is the supervention of 
chemical decomposition. 1858 Gladstone Homer III. 17 
The mere supervention of one race upon another, the change 
from a Pciasgian to an Hellenic character. sZj^St.George’s 
Hosp. Rep. I^ 687 The interval between the accident and 
the supeni’cntion of tetanus. 

t Supervi'de, V. Obs. rare-'^. [ad/ med.L. 
siipemidire, f. super- SnPEE- 2-i-videre to see.] 
irons. To look upon, survey. 

c 1430^ Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 78 As I me lenyd 
unto a joyful place, Lasty Phebus to supervide \,MS, super- 
vive]. How God Almyghu of bis grete grace, Hath florisshed 
the erthe on every side. 

Supervisal (s’wpsxvai'zal), sh, Now rare, [f, 
taed,L. sufervTs', pa, ppl, stem of supervidire : see 
prec. and -al 5 .] 

1. = SnpEBvisioi? I. 

2632 Evelth State Frarxe Misc. Writ. (1S03) 6o The High 
Chamberlaio of France, .hath the snpervisaU..of all officers 
of the King’s bedchamber, a tjzS ^uth Serm. (1717) IV. 
389 The Regulation and Snper>'isal of the whole Course of 
a Man’s life. 2763 H. Walmle Lei. to G. Montagu x July, 
I do not love to trust a hammer or a brush without my own 
supervisaL 2826 Examiner 488/1 The new buildings are 
from, the designs of different Architects, but subject, .to the 
supervisal of.. Mr. Nash- 1839 Carlyle Chartism Hi. 123 
Supervisal by the central govemmeuL 

2. = SuPEBtTSrOK 2 . 

2749 H. Waltole Let. to Mann 17 3Iay, The supervisal 
of it [sc. the cf the first Duke of Marlborough]. 2751 
Waeburton In Pope's JVhs.lV. 42 A pajw wherein he 
never had the least hand, direction or supervdsaL zyGz tr, 
BuscJdnfs Syst.Geog. III. 590 [ConCTcsses] annually held 
Cor the supervisal of the accounts of the bailiages. 

Supervi'sal, a. rare“K [£. med.lZ supervise 
(see prec.) + -al i .] Snperviso^. 

2838 G.S. TAntr. Inquiry Ignatius,. .like Timothy and 
Titus and Oenent and Polycarpj had received his supervisal 
authority from the immediate hands of an Apostle. 

‘ Snpervi’sance. rare^^. [Formed as prec.+ 

tAKCE.] = SUPEEVISIOK. _ 

2864 Bcetoh Scot Abr.JL 1. 25 He had neglected the 
opportunity which a supervisanceof the WTCtcbed and ruined 
fiances afforded. 

■ + SupervisCi ^b. Obs. rarr^'^. Also 7 -vize. 
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[f. next.] The act of supervising; inspection, 
perusal. 

1602 Shake, Ham. v, H. 23 An exact command, ..That on 
the superuize no Icasure bated. 

Supervise (s*«p0JV0i*z), v. Also 9 -vize. [f. 
med.L. supervTs-f'pii..'^’^.s\Qm at supervidire i see 
SUPEEVIDE,] 

f 1 . trans. To look over, survey, inspect ; to 
read throngh, peruse. Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L, IV. ii. 125 You finde not the apostra- 
ph^, and so misse the accent. Let me superuise the can- 
genet {= canzonet], 2596 Nashe Saffron Walden V4, In 
both mybookes 1 haue ohlected some perticular vice more 
against him than pumps and pantofles, which those that haue 
not faith inough to Kleeue, ma)' toote & superuize. 2629 
Wadsworth Pilgr. vHi. y8, I superuised the letter of D^ 
Hall and Bedell, which I found in my Father's study. 
2700 T. Brout; tr. Fresny's Amusem. to If any Man. .has 
an Inclination. .to supervise almost all the Conditions of 
Humane Life, atjzz Ken Preparatives Poet, Wks. 2721 
IV, All my Omissions supeprise. And to what Guilt they 
all arise To my own self my Vilcncss shew. 

+ b. To overlook, command a view of. Obs. 

2638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 127 Those eminent 
high Highlands, that supervise those shady valle>'s below 
them. 

t c. spec. To read through for correction ; to 
revise. Obs. 

2635 (see j«/<rrmVx1;gbclotv'l. 272$ Pope Shake. Wks. I. 
Pref. p,xv, If any were supervised by himself, I should fancy 
the two parts of Henrj* the 4th, and Midsummer-Nighta 
Dream might have been so. 2751 Earl Orrery Rem. Swift 
xviL (1752) X31 Two additional volumes, both which were 
supervised and corrected by the author. 

2 . To oversee, have the oversight of, superintend 
the execution or performance of (a thing), the 
movements or work of (a person). 

ctfi4S Hovcell Lett. 1, 1. iii. The small time I supervis’d 
the (jiassc-house, I got amongst those Venetbns some 
smatterings of the Italian Toung. 1667 Prisiatt City ^ C. 
Build. 58 Addc one shilling for every square for the masier- 
Brick-layers super-vising them. 2678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. I. V. 672 AH is supervised by One Understanding and 
Intending Cause. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 97/1 You 
undertake to supeivisc and compleat the work. 2856 Kane 
Arctic Expl. II. XV. 166 My own energies just equal to the 
duty of supervising our final departure. 2869 Latest News 
5 Sept. 7 The formation of local committees of vigilance to 
supervise the police. 2924 Eng, Hist. Rev. Jan. 183 As 
Papal CHiancellor, Albert of Mora supcr^lzed the drafting of 
papal bulls. 

Hence Sapervi*sing vhl. sb. and ppl, a. 
xfiSS tr. Semedo's Hist. China vi. 35 Every one bath the 
li^rty to print what he pleasetb, without the Supervising, 
(jeosure, or Licence, of any one. 1766 Enttck London IV, 
i83 Who shall have the supervising.. of all the physicians. 
284s Stocqoeler Handhk. Brit.fndia (1854) 45 The re- 
sponsib1!it>* of the local adminlstratioo to the two superv'islng 
authorities. 2872 Figure Trainingzzo The fool., requiring 
almost as much supenising care as the figure. 

Supervisee (s'jiqjajwizr-). [f. prec. + -ee.] 
One who is supervised ; spec, a person under police 
supervision. 

2880 Standard 2^ Apr. 2/7 Charged.. with not reporting 
himself to the police, under the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
he being a ‘ supervisee * under that Act, 2891 Law Times 
XCI. 204/2 The apprehension of licensees and supervisees, i 

Supervision (s'wporvi'jon). [ad. med.L. 
superuTsio, -ojiem, n. of action f. supervidere : see 
SUPEEVTOE. 

The earliest recorded instance of the word is in the isl Fo. 
(1623) text of Shaks. Othello m. KL 393,’ where the true read- 
ing is ‘ supervisor * (isl Qo.).J 
The action or function of supervising, 

1. (xeneral management, direction, or control; 
oversight, superintendence, 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. n. viL i2r Having had the speciall 
sujjervision of the whole Asian Church- 2768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. iv'. 46 [Tbe chancellor] seems to have had the 
supervision of. .charters, letters, and such other public in- 
struments of the crown, as were authenticated in the most 
solemn manner, 2782 Waeton Hist. Kiddington (1783) 17 
An old donation, for the sxutenance of a perpetual lamp to 
bum before the blgb-altar in tbc royal chapel at Islip, under 
the trust and supervision of the ahbats of Westminster. 
2846 McCulloch Ace. Brit. Empirc[i 3 s 4 ) 1. 4x2 The central 
oSce at Somerset House. .for. .the general supervision and 
conduct of the business of registration. 285^ Musketry 
Instr. 99 Officers charged with the Supervision of the 
Musketry Training of the Troops. 2877 J. North c o re 
Catacombs l v. 90 The artists,. worked under ecclesiastical 
sui>ervision. 2877 Black Green Past, vi, The police super- 
slsion is very strict. 

2 . The action of reading through for correction ; 
rerision by a superior authority. Hist. (Cf. Sopeb- 
TISOE 3, qnot. 18S1.) 

i83x N T. (Rev. Vers.) PreC 8 A final supervision of the 
whole Bible £of x6ix), by selected members from Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Westminster. 

•fSlipervi'sit, "O. Obs. rare. [f. SuPEE-4- 
Visrr v.^ after supervised^ trans. To supervise*, look 
after. Only in f Supervi'siting ppl. a. 

1613 T. Adams Mysi, Bedlam i. 15 Locke xp this vessel! 
with the Key of imth,.. guard it with supervisiling diligence;. 
26x6 R CAEPE?rrEE Past. Charge 51 This charge of super- 
uissting diligence. 

Supervisor (s'zTpojvrf’z^i). Also 5-6 -vysonr, 
5-7 -visotir, 7 -viser, [ad. med.L: supervisor, f. 
supervTS' (see SurEEViSE). Cf- OF, superviseur 
(i6th c.).] One who supervises. 

L A person who exercises general direction or 


control over a business, a body of workmen, etc.; 
one who inspects and directs the work of others. 

Stipervisor (f the Excise ; an officer who supervised and 
inspected the books, etc. of the inferior officers of the de- 
partment. 

1434 in H. Ansiey Epist. Acad. Oxon. (O.H.S.) 1. 326 
William Churche, supervisor of werks of sayd scollis. 
c 2320 Skelton Magnyf. 1808 And here I make the vpon 
; Lyberle To be superuysour. 2379 Lyly £’;//^«rr(Arb.) 132 
1 Him he sets not as a suruayour and ouerseer of his manors, 
but a superuisour of hys childrens conditions and manners. 
264a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iii. xxi. 212 Bishop Andrews 
ever placed the picture of Mulcaster his Schoolmaster over 
the d^re of his study, .as to be his Tutour and Supervlsour. 
x6^ in Pettus Fodinse Reg. (1670) 38 A Supervisor of the 
Mifls and Works. 2689 Lond, Gaz, No. 2428/4 Captain 
I Robert Bathurst, (^Hector, and John Gilloway, Supervisor, 

\ of Excise. 2772 Burke Let. to R, Shackleton 31 July, Mr, 
j Vansittart, and Mr. Ford, and Scrafien, were the only super- 
I visors for the company on board the unfortunate Aurora. 

I 28^5 Ford Handdk.Spain1.z22 The sole supervisor of all the 
edifices of the Peninsula. 2883 in A. J. Fisheries 

j Bahamas 50 Mr. Gregor Buccich, a telegraph supervisor, in 
. the island of Lesina, in Dalmatia. 2884 Manch. Exam. 6 
I Dec. 3/5 Mr. Constantine, supervisor of excise, seized the 
' plant (of an illicit still]. 

[ t b. A person appointed by a testator to super- 
I vise the executors of the "will ; = Ovebseeb sb. i b, 

I 2436 Fasten Lett. I, 372 The said bille to be put up to the 
Kyng, whiche is chief supervisor of my said I-ordis testa- 
! ment. 2496 in IFrV/j (1901) 340, 1 make John 

1 Fitziames the yonger s^ervj’sour and I bequethetohim for 
i bis laboure xo s, 2533 Eden Decades (Arb.) 56 Other famous 
j and godly men (as superuisours of his testamente). 2583-93 
1 Greene Mamillia 11. Wks. (Grosart) II. 240 For the per- 
! formance of my will, I leaue the whole Senate as superuisors. 

I *^37 WoTTON in Relit^. (1672) 54, 1 do pray the foresald D^ 
Hargrave, and M^ Nicholas Pey^ together with M^ jfohn 
j Harrison., to be Supervisors of this my last Will and T«ia- 
' ment. 2672 CozvelCs Interpr. s.v.. It was anciently, and 
still is a Custom among some^ e^ecially of the belter sort, 
to make a Supervisor of a Will, but it is to Htllc purpose. 
I 27x9 D’Uepey Pills V. 270 Time, .do I makeTbe Supervisor 
’ of my Will. 1767 Burn Eccl. Law (ed. 2) IV. 97 mafg., 
! Supervisors [text, Overseers of a will]. 

c. An inspector of highways ; now only Cl.S.a 
! road-master on a railway. 

2335 Act 2 «5- 3 Ph. ^ M.C.B § z Yf the (triages.. shall 
not be thought nedcfull by the Supervisors to bee occupyed 
upon any of the said days. V]^ Diet, Arts fp .S*«. IV. s.v., 
Supervisor formerly was used for surveyor of the highways. 
28^ Road supervisor [sec Road sb, 10 bk 2898 Engineering 
Mag. XVI. 65 He is often assisted by. .a master carpenter, 
master mason, and track-supervisors, the latter having charge 
of the track on a sub-division of the line, 
f d. A keeper or curator. Obs. rare. 

2^1 Vioo^ Ath.pxon,\\.p2^ Cosiao the great Duke of 
Tuscany.. made him Supervisor of bis Medals. 

e. Li some of the United States, An elected 
officer, or one of a board of such officers, charged 
with the administration of a township. (Cf. 
Selecimak.) 

2882 A. Shaw in Forln. Rev, Oct. 491 The supervisor is 
both a town and a county officer. He is general manager of 
town busioess, and is al^ a member of the County Board, 
which is composed of the supervisors of the severaf towns.' 
f 2 , An onlooker, spectator, observ’er. Obs. 

2604 Shaks. Oth, iir, iii. 395 (Qo. 1) Would you the super- 
visor, grossly gape on? 2610 Histrio.m. il 234 These 
admirable wits of Italy ..Are curious supervisours over 
strangers. 

3 . One who reads over, esp. for the purpose of 
correction ; a reviser. Now rare or Obs. . 

2624 Bedell Ltii, vi. xot The Superuisors.. of the Canon 
Law, ..acknowledge, that. .this sentence xspotfonnd. 1687 
Dryden Hind 4- P. Pref. p. iii, I am now inform’d both of 
the Author and Supcrvlsers of his Pamphlet. 2732 Bentley 
Milton's P. L. Pref. aiij, That Edition is without Faults; 
because He[rc. Milton]. .had chang’d his old Printer and 
Supervisor. zBcB’NNfivso'^Hist.Diss.Ch. I.44Archbishop 
i Bancroft, who was supervisor of the present translation, 

I altered it in fourteen places. 2882 N. T. (Rev. Vers.) Pref. 

! 8 These supervisors [of the 2611 version] are said by one 
authority to have been sir in number, and by another twelve. 

Snpervi'sorship. [f. prec. + -ship.] - The 
office of a supervisor. Also, contextoally, the 
function of a supervisor ; a body of supervi^rs. 

2483 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 349/1 Th* office of Supervlsqrship 
of cure Werl^s. 2643 Three Lett. i3 Did we ever think it 
possible both Houses should ever pretend to such a super- 
visorship over that trust?' 2691T. H(ale]/?<t. 
p. cv. The abuses done to those Riv'crs, may well call for the 
Supervisorsbip of some particular Person or Persor^ 2772 
Burke LH, to W. Dowdcswell 7 Nov’., He offer^ me the 
first place in a supervisorsbip of three. 2783 W. F. Maetyn 
Ceog. Mag. II. 107 Thesnpervisoiship of fourteen gramiMr- 
scbools. 2^3 Chamb. yr«4 XII. 8x7/2 TTiat^anoary which, 
bad the poet-exciseman lived, would have witnessed his pro- 
motion to a supervisorsbip. . 

Supervisory (sVipaivsi’zon), tr. [f. L. supervise 
Sdpebvise + -oby 2 .] Having the function of super- 
vising; of, pertaining to, or exercising supervision; 
2847 in Webster. Calhoun Disc. Const. ^ Govt. 

US. Wks. 1863 I. iBo The Senate, in addition to its legis- 
lative, is vested also with supervisory powers in respect to 
treaties and appointments. 2854 W. K. Williams Relig. 
Progr. xiL 63 A supiervisory and sleepl«s Providence. 2879 
D. J. Hill Bryant 147 His introductions to publications 
upon which his work was mainly snpervisory, rather than 
constructive. 

iransf. zgoz Eneycl. Brit. XXXIII. 238/2 [Tehpkordi 
Two auxiliary incandescent lamps (‘supervisorylamps*)^* 
introduced in such a way that, so long as the recovers o« 
both subscribers are removed from the hooks, the lights do 
no: glow. 
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SuperVx'snre. rare~^. [f. L. supcrvis- Sdper- 
VISE + -UBE.] Supervision. 

1769 Bubke Let. to Marq. Rockingham 13 Aug.. The 
naval force. .would not be sent, unless the court should con. 
sent to name the commander of that force.. one in their 
commission of supervisure. 

i* Snposm'VGf v, Obs, [ad. late Jv, supervivere^ 
f. super- Soper- 7 + vtv^re to live, Cf. K. survivre 
to Sdrvive.] To live beyond or after another 
person, an event, etc. : = SunvivE. a. intr, 

® *553 Leland Itin, (1768) II. 33 William ^^’as slayn, and 
Alice supervivxd. 1597 3<M A The last 

of the four persones foirsaidis supervivand. 1648 Herrick 
Helper, (tide of poem) Great Spirits supervive, 1654 Earl 
Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's IVars BlancUrs lo A^utitig them, 
that they shall alwa>3 see my father supervive in me, in 
favouring and protecting them, x&jt Barrow Semt, Ps. 
exit, p Wks. 1687 I. 460 He (fc. the bountiful man] super- 
vives in Uie heart of the afflicted, which still . .rejoyces in the 
case which he procured him. 

b. irons. To outlive. 

1586 Sandys in J. J. Clartwright Citapt. Hist. Yorks. (1872) 
*37 Mjme eldest sonne..hathe supervived him. 1634 T, 
Johnson Parey's Ckirurg. il (167S) 46 Neither doth Death 
give an end to that hatred, but it supervives their FuneraL 
1706 Clarke Let. to Jifr. Dodtvell (1718) 8 , 1 beseech you, 
if the Soul be such, .what Revolutions in Nature will it not 
be able to resist and supervive? 

So t Supervi*vant, a survivor ; *t* Supervi*- 
vency, survival. 

c tsSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 281 The 
strange bloody spectacle wherein the one brothcr^vas butcher 
to the other.., and the supervivant., beheaded not long 
after. 1659 T. White iMiddie State Souls 10 The Stoicks.. 
acknowledged the soul’s supervivency. .after the decay of 
the body. 

t Superviver^, Obs, rare. [f. prec. + -EB,l] 
A survivor. 

a 16x4 Donne BtaSovaTos (1644) ^2 The charity of the 
Supervivers imputed to them Baptisma fluminis, as they 
hope, or at least, Sanguinis, for that they saw. 
fSuperviver^. Obs. rare. In 6 -or. [app. f. 
Supervive + -ER 4, as in trover^ user. For the 
variant in -or^ cf. Cesser.] = SurviverS. 

154* Richmond Wilts (Surtees) 33 The holl lands ar cumme 
unto me. .by force off supervivor off the saide William Herr^*- 
SOD. 

Snpeir 70 lnte (sb?paivM*«t), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
supervolutus, pa. pple. of siipervolvirsy f. super- 
Super- 2 + volvire to roll.] Applied to convolute 
leaves one of which envelops another in the bud, 
or to vernation in which this ocenrs ; also to the 
lobes of a gamopetalous corolla each of which 
overlaps the next in the bud like convolute petals, 
or to aestivation in which this ocenrs. 

183a Lindley Introd, Bot. 410 Supervoluie (supervolu- 
tiva). x86x Bektlev Man. Bet. 146 When a convolute 
leaf encloses another which is rolled up in a like manner, . . 
the vernation is supervolute. 1880 A. Gray Struct. Bot. iv, 

§ 2. (ed. 6) X39 In Convolvulus and Datura the narrow plaits 
in the flower-bud overlap one another in a convolute way, 
when they are said to be Superv'olute. 

So Su*pervolutiv€ a. [ad. mod.L, supervoluti- 
vus, see above and -ive], applied to vernation or 
restivation in which the leaves or corolla-lobes are 
supervolute. 1866 Treas. Bot. xsxx/x. 

Superweening, a. nonce~wd. [Formed by 
substitution of prefix Super- for Over-.] = Over- 
weening. 

1862 Lytton Sir. story xli, The insane have, .no attribute 
more in common than that of superweening self-esteem. 

Superyse, variant of Soppeise Obs. 

"hSupet, Obs. rare~“\ [^PP- f* Sup + 
a. sippet, soppet^ - Supping 3. 

1382 Wycuf a Sam. xiii. 8 The which takynge^ meele 
mengide togidir, and meltynge in his eyen she sethide the 
supettis [1388 soupyngisl, 

•f Supeter. Obs. rare-**. 

x6ix C<STOVi., Sollerets, supeters; foot-peeces of Armour; 
Armor for the feet. [16^ Harford tr. Gaya's TraitH\ 
Snpuiate(s*«‘p^*^^^t)>^* Bbysiol. [{.h.suptndi~, 
pa. ppl. stem of stipjndre, f. supjnus Supine a.] 
irons. To tom (the hand or fore limb) so that the 
back of it is downward or backward ; also, to 
turn (the leg) outwards. Opposed to Pbonate. 

xa3x R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 322 tVhen the hand is in 
pronation, this muscle supinates it. 1836-9 Todd's Cyel. 
Anat. II. 73/2 The hand w^ supinated. 1849-52 Ibid. IV. 
*517/1 The patient is unwilling to attempt to pronate or 
supinate his band. x8ss Holden Hum. Osteal. (1878) 152 
The biceps can supinate, as well as bend the fore arm. 

Supination (sblpintft'Jan).^ [ad. L. sttpinaiio, 
-bnem, n. of action f. siipJndre : see prec. and 
-ATION. Cf: F. sttpinaiion, It supinazione,^ etc. 

There is no evidence in support of Johnson’s deC * the act 
of bnng with the face upward ^ 

Physiol. The action of turning the hand or fore 
limb so that the back of it is downward or back- 
ward ; the position of a limb so turned. Opposed 
to Pron.\.TION. Also attrib. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 62 They {se. the muscles] 
can perform.. flexion, extension; pronation, supination, the 
Tonick motion, circumgiration. 1745 PML Trans. XLIII. 
296 A gummatous Swelling upon the upp« Head^ of the 
Radius on the right Arm, checking the hiotion of this Bone 
in Pronation and Supination. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 
286/1 Bones, .so articulated together, .as to admit ofxcarccly 


any degree of. .supination. 1872 Huxley -wi. 171 When 
the palm is turned upwards iheattitudc is called supination. 
2887 D. Maguire Art Massage iv. (ed. 4) 59 He [jr. the 
masseur] does not use pronation or supination movements 
till after he has massed the forearm and the articulations of 
the elbow. 

b. Fencing. (See quote.) 

1805 A. Gordon Treat. Set. De/enu 17 Then project the 
thrust, rolling your hand still more in quarte, or supination. 
1890 A. Hutton Fixed Bayonets 152 Gloss,, Supination^ 
the position of the sword-hand with the nails upi^'^s. 

SnpinaijO-exte'nsor, a. Anat. [f. mpitiato- 
(used as combining form of L. suplndtus snpinated, 
in sense of Sopinatob) + Extensob.] Applied to 
the mass of snpinator and extensor muscles of the 
fore or hind limb, or their action. 

1872 Humphry Myology 28 The muscles on the dorsal 
aspect of the leg and foot form a supinato-exfensor mass. 
Ibid. 169 The fibres on the dorsal aspect, having a supinato- 
extensor action, take a similar direction. 

Supinator (s*«*pinfit^j). Anat. [mod.L., f, 
supindt-, supindre to Supinate : sec -or. Cf. F. 
supinateur (i 6 th c.).] A muscle by which supina- 
tion is effected or assisted ; spec, one of two muscles 
of the fore- arm or fore limb, supinator radii brevis 
and supinator radii longus. 

16x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 783 The second supinator which 
is the shorter.. ariseth fleshy. 1770 Pennant in /’yiiZ Trans. 
LX. 323 Thetendicot^ muscles.. have much the same effect 
on the tail as the supinator and pronators have in turning 
the hand. 1808 Barclay Muscular Motions 389 In rolling 
the arm, the rotators radiad co-operate with the muscles 
called supinators. 1872 Humphry 42 In the dorsal 

aspect, the short or deep extensor is connected only with the 
lower edge of the supinator. 

attrib. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xliii. IV. 172 Insects 
..cannot have the Supinator and Pronator muscles. 1875 
Encycl. Brit. I. 839/1 The snpinator and pronator muscles 
arc ^1 inserted into the radius. 

Supine (sJ/I'pam), sb. Gram. Also 6 supyne, 
-in. [ad. L. supinum^ neut. sing. (sc. verbum 
word) of supinus (see next) : cf. F. supin. The 
word was applied by Roman grammarians to 
the gerund as well as the supine.] In Latin 
grammar, applied to forms of a verbal noun, 
the one an accusative singular ending in -ittm or 
-sum, used ^vith verbs of motion and called the 
first or \ former supine, the other a locative 
singular ending in -tu or-j/7 (varying in early times 
with a dative singular in -/m, •sui)y used wth 
adjectives and called the second or f latter supine. 
The term is applied by some grammarians to the English 
infinitive with to (OE. id sciavdennct mod. Eng. to skovA. 

a 1522 \AVtGram. Rudttn. in Colei's /Edilio (1537) Div, 
Tber cometh of a verbe deryuied a parte called a supine lyke 
the participle of the pretertens. These are .iL The first end- 
etb in »m,,.and his significadon is actiu&..The seconde 
supine endeth in his signtficacion is passiue {Introd. 
Cj^w.(x549) Biiji Called the fyrstesup>'ne,.called the later 
Supynel. 1530 Palscr. Introd. p.xxxvH, I set out all his roles 
and tenses. .as the latin grammariens Imve done the preter- 
ites and supines of suche verbes as. .be of any diffycujtye. 
1665 R. Johnson Scholars Guide 1 Observe the Radix of 
words, and the Supines of Verbs, and they will direct lo 
write right, a 1721 Prior Dial. Dead, Chas. ^ Cl. {spo^) 
2i 6 Grammarians,.. mecr Traders in Gerunds and Retailers 
of Supines. x83< Syd, Smith Wks. (1659) II. 220/1 Sdiool- 
boys believe that Gerunds and Supines will be abolished, 
and that Currant Tarts must ultimately come dowm in price. 
x8<4 Andrews & Stoddard Lat. Gram, tj The supine in 
urn is called the former supine; that in u, the latter. 1894 
W. M. Lindsay Latin Lang. § 88 The x'^ Supine is also 
found in Umbrian, e,g, ascriato etu *observatum ito*. In 
the Romance languages the Supines have been lost. 1898 
Sweet Hew EngL Gram. § 2314 Of the large number of 
verbs which take the infinitive in Old-Englisb the greater 
number are now followed by the supine: 

Supine (sit/psiTi, occas. S*«*p 3 in), a. In^ 6 .Sir. 
suppyne. [ad. L. stlpTnus (whence OF. souviuj Pr, 
sobi{n), supiipi). It, Sp.,Pg, sitpino)^ f. Italic 
root of super above, supcrtis higher ; see -ine 1.] 

1, Lying on one's back, lying with the face or j 
front upward. Also said of the position. Often 
predicatively or quasi-advb. 

Sometimes used loosely for ‘lying, recumbent*. 

CX500 Kennedy Passion 0/ Christ, At Cumplin Tyme 
1200 Apoun his Imk he did ly on suppyne. 1615 Crooke 
B^y 0/ Man 263 The posmon or Tnannex of lying of the 
sickeman, eyther prone that is downeward, or supine that is 
vpward. 1646 SiR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vL 193 
women droivned swim prone but men supine, or upon their 
backs, are popular affirmations, whereto we cannot assent 

Hydnot. iv. 21 They buried their dead on their 

baSs, or in a supine position, i w Davnra Ceyx otA 
A tcyone 305 ^Vhe^e lay the God And slept supine, his iimbs 
display’d abroad. xyiS VorT. Iliad iv. 603 Supine he tumbles 
on the crimson sands. niySS Poir Chirurg. (K.tr. II. 57 
\Vben the patient is in a supine posture, a 180S H. K. 
White ‘ Yc unseen S/irils' 4 As by the wood.spnng 
stretch’d supine he lies. zSqO Trans. Clinical Soc. 7 ~ 
Having placed the patient in the supine position. iBSx J. 
Pavh Grace /ram Thom li. The ancient Romans, mking 
their meals, as they did, supine, and resting on one elbou^ 

■fe. Of the hand or atm; With the palm upward ; 
snpinated. , „. 

16S8 CuuErrmt & Cole Barihal. Anat.y.-.'nv.z(ii-\^ 
Radius makes the whole Arm prone or supine. JBSS 
Early Hist. Man. iii. 48 The rustic Phidyie should hold out 
her supine hands. JSSS Iuvuicstoke Anrr yiw*. 15 t’l oy. 
(1B73) I. 346 The Africans aU beckon »nth the band, <o “‘1 
a person, in a different way from what Europeans do. Tne 


hand is held, as surgeons say, prone, or palm down, while 
we beckon wth the hand held supine, or palm up. 

c. {a) Of a part of the body : Situated so as to 
be upward ; upper, superior. 

x66x IjOVELl Hist. Amm. ^ Alin, b 5, Their finnsare foore, 
two in the prone part, two in the supine, & circumvallate 
round. Ibid., The eyes (of fishes] are in the supine part of 
their heads. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxxiv. III. 415, I 
have seen a fly turn its head completely round, so the 
mouth became supine and the vertex prone. Ibid. xlri. IV- 
268 Supine Surface.. .The upper surface. 

(#) Bot. See quot., and cf. Pbocdubest a. 2 . 
1853 JIacDonald & Allan Bat. Wordbk. 32 Supine... The. 
face of a leaf is called the supine disc. 

d. Irons/. Sloping or inclining backwards, ierf. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Grarg. 11. ^73 If the Vine On rising 

Ground be plac d, or Hills supine. Extend thy loose Bat- 
talions. 18x7 Shelley Rev. IsUun xn. xxi. 4 The prow and 
stem did curl. Homed on high, like the young moon supine. 
2. fig. Morally or mentally inactive, inert, or in- 
dolent. 

1^3 [implied in Supinely 2}. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
IL L IV. li. 301 Through their.. contempte, supine negli- 
gence, extenuation, wretchednes & peeoishnesse, they vn- 
doe themselues. 1630 Donne Serm. Easterfay (1640) 
246 So also did they fall under the rebuke and increpation 
of the Angell for another supine inconsideralion. 1650 Sir 
E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) I, 198 The Pr. of 
Orange . . died . . of the Small Pox thro* the supine negli- 
gent or worse of some of his Physicianj?. 1732 Berkeley 
Aldpkr. IV, § 13 The laxy supme airs of a fine geolle- 
man. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. Iv. (1B06) IV. 225 They lived 
in the most supine security. 1779 Boswell Let. to Johnson 
17 July, Asupine indolence of mind. 2807 Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) ly. 72 The first ^ound of complamt was the supine 
inattention of the administration. 28x9 Shelley Cenci iv. iv. 
181 The supine slaves Of blind authority. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond 1. v, He wakened up from the listless and supine 
life which he had been leading. 
advb. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. i. 36 So supine negligent are 
they. 

t b. Supine ofx. indifferent to, negligent of. (Cf. 
Listless a.') Obs. rare. 

2724 Welton Ckr. Faith ^ Pract. 195 A profane. .mind 
that is altogether supine of religion, 
c. Not active ; passive. 

1843 Ruskin Atod. Paint, ii. v. iii, § 21 The stream in their 
hands looks active, not supine, as if it leaped, not as if it fell. 
1878 H. S, Wilson Alpine Ascents i. ii In which the body 
is supine while the fanc>’ remains active. 

Supinely (s*»p3i*nli), adv. [f. Supine a.+ 
-LT 2 J In a supine position or manner. 

1. On one’s back. Also transf. of inanimate 
things. Chiefly poet. 

1656 Cowley Anacreont, ix. 2 Underneath this Myrtle 
shade, On flowry beds supinely laid. 2703 Rowe Fair 
Penit. Epil. 15 Who Snores at Night supinely by her Side. 
^2706 Prior Cantata 3 Beneath a verdant Lawrel's ample 
Shade, . . Horace, immortal Bard, supinely laid. 2759 Phil. 
Tram. LI. 305 The patient being supmely placed upon a 
steady table,.. I caused hb hands and feet to be tied t> 
gether. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometk. Bouttd 429 Now, 
ne lies A helpless tmnk supmely, at full length. 2B72 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus xvit 4 Lest it (r^. the bridge] plunge to the 
deep morass, there supinely to welter. Ibid. xxxiL xx Here 
1 langubh alone, supinely dreaming. 

2. With lack of exertion or attention ; inertly, 
indolently; i* passively. 

2603 B. JoN'soN Sejanus il il 382 If bee, for whom it is so 
strongly labour’d. Shall, out of greatnesse and free spirit, be 
Supinely negligeuL 1647 Claxendon Hifi. Reb. itr. § 54 
This doctrine. .was most supinelyand stupidly submitted to. 
2681 Drvden span. Friar iii. iit, But when long tr>’’d, and 
found supmely good, Like ^Esop's Log, they leapt upon bis 
Back, KAYCreation 11. (i704)296Neither b the Aqueous 
Humor, as some may supinely imagine, altogether lueless. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World 301 The Spaniards., 
who are the most supinely negligent people in the world. 
1749 Smollett Regie, ir. iv, Shall I, alas * Supinely savage, 
from ray ears exclude The cries of youthful >%*oe? 2781 
CowFER Hope 198 If priest, supinely droning o’er hb charge. 
2B30 Herschel Study Hat. Phil. i. iii. § 65. 74 Supinely 
and helplessly carried down the stream of events. 

Snpineness (s'upai’nnes). Also 7 supiness. 

[f. Supine a. +-ness.] 

1. Supine behaviour or stale of mind ; inertness. 

1626 J. Earle On Air. Beaumont 55 Thy Workcs..Ncr 

with that dull supinenesse to be read, To passe a fire, cr 
laugh an houre in bed. 2678 Lively Oracles Pref. § 2 That 
irreligioD, prepossession, and supiness which the pursuit of 
sensual plesures certainly produces. 2758 Johnson Idler 
No.fio T 12 He., wndtrs at the sviplntneas with which their 
works have been hitherto perused, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. 

ii. (1S65) XI All the negligences, indolences, and supmenesses 

of mankind. 2868 Peard Water-farm. vuL 87 If through 
supineness, or over-confidence, the favorable opportunity is 
wasted. 2898 R. B. O’Brien Life C. S. Parnell ix. 1 . 195 
The agitators acted trith vigour and ability; the Govern- 
ment with supineness and stupidlij*. 

2. ‘Posture with the face upward’ (J.). rare-**. 

‘ + SupiTlity. Ohs. supinitdSjl. supinus 

Supine : see -ixv.] 

1. = Supineness i. 

2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. a vj b, To Hue altogether m 
a carelesse supinilcc. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eb. 1. 

\tII 34 Their relations falling generally upon credulous 
Readers, they meet with prepared belicfcs, whose supimties 
had rather assent unto all, then adventure the tnaR of any. 

270s in Pa. Hist. See. Mem. X. i Coasts so ill guarfed, by 
the supiniw of the governors and captains of the frigates. 

2723 Morgan Algiers II. i.’ 218 Spanub Passiveness :md 
Supiaity. 1750 Beawxs Lex Mereat. Pref. (1752) p. vu, To 
remedy which, and to supply the Supinity cf oUiers. 
b. Phj’sical inactivity or sluggtshuess. rarr‘\ 
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• 1725 Fain, Did. s.v. Dropsy, When the Dropsy proceeds 
from the real Indisposition. .of the Liver, it’s known by.. 
Lithemess or Supinity of the Belly. 

2. = Supineness 2 . rare, 

1638 Jvuivs Faini. Andeitis 2^$ That the breast and belly 
be not so put forth as to bow the backe, seeing all supinitie 
is odious. 1755 in Johnson. 

t Supire, v. Sc, Obs. [a. OF. ^sttpirer, sopirer, 
yar. soiispirer to Suspire.] intr. To sigh. 

' c 1590 Burel Piip’. 1. in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems (1709) ii. 

34 Than softlie did I suoufe and sleep,.. Svpyring, quhils 
wyring, My tender bodie to. Ibid. 11. 48 My spreit supirs 
and sichs maistsair. 

Supje, variant of SOPIE. 

1899 Warner Capt. Locitsts 19 Fortifying himself against 
the temperature by means of a cigar and occasional supjcs. 

Suple, obs. form of Supple, Supply. 

Supota, obs. form of Sapota. 

Supowail, variant of Suppowell Obs. 
Suppable (sz?*pab'I), a. rare. Now Sc. [f. Sup 
v.^ + -ABLE.] That may be supped. 

1483 Cath. Augl. Suppabyllc, sorbulis, sorhabulis. 

174s tr. Columella's Husb. viii. xvii, Such victuals as are 
next to such as are-supable, as new cheese, or curds out of 
the milk’paiL 1825 Jamieson s.v., Thai kail ar sae saut 
they're no suppable. 

t Su'ppage. Obs. rare^^, [f. Sup t;.! + -age.] 
Used to represent Gr. t^pov relish ^Philo Tltpi / 3 iou 
OcaiprjriKoVf ed. Mangey, p, 477). 

*597 Hooker Feel. Pol. v. Ixxli. § 6 For foode they had 
bread, for suppage salt, & for sawce herbes. 

t Snppalpa*tion. Obs. rare. \i,'L.suppalpdi-^ 
suppalpdrTj f. sup- == SUB- 21+ palpdre to stroke, i 
coax : see -ation.] Coaxing, wheedling. | 

c 1625^ Bp. Hall St. Pauls Combat it. Wks. 1634 II. 450 ' 
Let neither buggs of feare, nor suppalpations of favour 
weaken your hands from laying load upon the beast of ; 
error. ax6$6 — Serm. Ps. evii. 3/f Wks. 1662 III. 297 If • 
plausible suppalpations, if rcstlessc importunities will hoyse 
thee, thou wilt mount. 

t Supparasitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. sup- 
parasT(dt-f supparastldri^ f. sup- — Sub- 2 1 -{'para- 
stldrl to play the parasite: see Parasite and 
-ATE 3.] inir. To fawn, flatter. Hence t Sup- 
parasita-tion, fawning, flattery. 

1623 CocKEBAM, SupperasitaUy to flatter one for a mcales 
meat, 1623 Bp. Hall Wks. (1624) 5x8 At the 
last, a galling Truth shall haue more thanks, than a smooth- 
ing supparasitation. 2634 — Fall of Pride Wks. 1 1. 405 To 
serve the humors of the great, by grosse supparasitation. 
*647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm. Ep. 620 Godly 
men rather heed sound rebukes then smooth supparasitations. 
f Suppart, V. Obs. rare, [fl sup* » Sob- 9 (<z) 

+ Partz».] irans. To subdivide. 

2620 T. Granger Div. 307 Distribution, .deducteth 

that whole state.. into bis principall parts, suppacting, or 
dmidtng them. 

Suppawn, variant of Supawn. 
t Suppedaneous, a, Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
suppeddneusx see next and -Eous.] Placed under or 
supporting the feet; of the nature of a footstool, 
pedestal, or the like; also applied to a mountain 
lying at the foot of another. 

1646 SmT. Browne Pseud. Ep.v, xiW. 234 He had slender 
legs, but encreased them by riding after meales ; that is, the 
humours descending upon their pendulosity, they having no 
support or suppedaneous stability. j6s6 Blou.st Glossogr . , 
Suppedaneous, belonging to a foot-stool, or anything that is 
set under the feet. 2659 H. Alliance Div. Off. 

263 Seeing it is suppedaneous, the Pedestal to support nobler 
truths. <12712 Ken liymnothea vin. PoeL Wks. 172X III. 
240 Hynmotheo.. Strait to a suppedaneous Mountain went, 

|[ Suppedaneum {sv^rd^-aibrn). [late L. sup- 
peddneum, nent. sing, used subst. of suppeddneus, 
f, sup- = Sub- i a -^ped-^pes foot-] A support for 
the feet of a crucified person, projecting from the 
vertical shaft of the cross. 

2863 Lady Eastlake in Mrs. Jameson Hist. Our Lord II, 
142 His feet always separate, and with two nails upon the 
footboard, or suppedaneum (a Greek feature), 28S7 J, ^ 
Allen Early Chr. Symbol. 155 In some cases the feet of the 
Saviour are supported on a suppedaneum. 
t Suppedit, V. Obs. rare. Also 6 Sc, snpedeit. 
[ad. med.L. stippeditdre i see Suppeditate 
trails. To overthrow, subdue. 

1483 Caxton Cato fijh, He may not be surmounted ne 
suppedyted or ouercomen of al the world. 2492 — Vitas 
Pairum {W. de W. 2495) i. li. xod b/2 By the helpe of god, 
he suppedj'ted and put vmder fote the deuyll. 1549 Cowpl. 
Scot. XV. 226 My impaciens suld be supportlt be cause that 
the occasione of it hes suppedit my rason. Ibid. xix. 160 
The gude exempli of tber gude conuersaiione vald extinct 
and supedeit.,al peruerst opinions. 

t Suppe'ditaX Obs. nouce-wd. [Earlier SuB- 
PEDITAL, f. Sub- I a + L. pis foot, after sup- 
peditate^ (See quot. and Sufpeditart.) 

2596 Habington Altai. Meiatn.Ajax Liij, At Oxford..! 
gat some quaynt phrases, .as namely in steed of praying the 
Cobler to set two patches on my shoes, I could haue said, 
set me two semicircles vpon my suppcditals. 

+ Suppe'ditament. Obs. rare. [ad. L. *sup- 
peditamentuvi, f. L. suppeditare Suppeditate vX ; 
see -iTENT.] /A Supplies.' 

*599 K- Lixche Fount. Attc. Fiction hi ij, Fed and main- 
'mined by the increases, fruits, and suppeditaments thereof. 
x66i Feltnam Resolves ii. xxi. (ed. 8> 227 Those brave Sup- 
pediiaments, that a great Esmte allows them to do go^ 
withalL 


+ Suppe-ditary. Obs, nonce-wd. = Suppedital. 
1596 Lodge Miserie 23 Ta the cobler he saith, set 
me two semicircles on my suppeditaries. 1 

t Suppe'ditatOi Obs. [ad. med.L. 

suppcditdtuSi^Ti, pple. suppeditare Suppeditate 
v.^\ Subdued, overcome. 

a 2548 Hall Chrou., Hen, VII, *ob. After that kyng Henry 
had thus.. repressed & suppeditate the cyuilc dlssencion. 
Ibid. 42 b, Alter that tumult appeased & suppeditate, he 
would w* all expedicion set vpon Scotland. 

t Suppe'ditate, Obs. Also 7 -at. [f. L. 
suppedital-, pa. ppl. stem of suppeditare intr. to be 
supplied, abound, trans. to supply in abundance.] 
tram. To famish, supply. 

IS3 S Cranmer Let. to Cnmrwclt in MUc, ll'rit. (Parker 
Soc.) 314 Tliere is not one article of those which I have 
drawn but would suppeditate suflicient occasion for a whole ; 
sermon. 2632 A. B. tr. Lesshtd De Prov. Num, 1. yii. 74 
Great hils do suppeditate and minister matter for building, 
as stones, lyme, wood. 1657 W.Morice 
xi. 223 (It] will suppeditate an Argument for proof of this 
opinion, a 1693 U^uhards Rabelais ill. xxxi. 262 To sup- 
peditatc,. .and supply him with store of Spirits. 2754 Mem. 
G. Psalmanazar Pref. 20 The same Divine Providence will 
suppeditate all the necessary helps. 

t Snppe'ditate, Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
suppeditat-, pa. ppl. stem of suppeditare, app. f. 
sup- = Sou- I a. + 'L. ped-,pes foot, with .assimila- 
tion to prec.] tram. To overthrow, subdne. 

(2538: see SuorEDiTATE.! cis^s H. Parker Ilyst. Mas- 
suetto (Roya\ MS. 28 A. IxH. If. 6) Ambic>'ouse..by bate!! 
to suppeditate and spoyle as well the as all thy famylyc. 
n 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 248 A malic to destroyc, and 
suppeditate high power and nobilitie. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 
Snppeditatiou (s»pedit^*j3n). Now rare or 
Obs, [ad. L. suppeditdiio, -onem^ n. of action f. 
suppeditare Suppeditate vX Cf. OF. suppedita- 
iionI\ The action of supplying what is needful ; 
supply. In first quot., service, usefulness, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxii. § 4, 1 cannot sufficiently 
martiaylc that this parte of knowledge., should bee omitted 
both in Morality and Policj*, considering it is of so great 
Ministery, and Suppeditation to them both. 1652 Sclatf.r 
Civ. Magistracy (1053) 19 The Suppeditation of wholsom 
pastures and provisions. 2659 H. More Immort. Send lit. 
xiv. § 9. 478 How nimble the Soule is to act upon the sup- 
pcditaiion of due Matter. 1884 Blackmofe Hist. Sir T, 
Upmore II. 268* Prolonging his unjust tenure, by the sup- 
peditation of heirs to hts estate. 

t b. A supplement. Obs. rare. 

263^ Salt.marshe Policy 2ig A Suppeditation to the Former 
Policies. The Second Book. 

t Suppe'ditator. Obs. rare. In 6 suped-. 
[f. L. suppeditat-, -are Suppeditate v. • : see -atob.] 
One who supplies or famishes, 

JS4* Becon Pathw, Prayer xxxv!. O viij, Y« gyuer & 
supeditatour of so great good ihinges. 

+ Suppe'ditor. Obs. rare, [f, sup- « SUB- I a 
-I- L. pea-, pes foot, with ending assimilated to 
prec. words.] A support. 

2728 R, Morris Ess. Anc. Arckit, 26 That single Spire, 
erected on so seemingly feeble Suppeditors. 

Suppen, suppende, variants of Sheppenb Ohs. 
Slipper (szi'paj), sb.^ Forms: see below, [a. 
OF. soper, super, (also raod.F.) souper, subst. use 
of vb. souper Sup v.^ 

1 . The last meal of the day ; (contextually) the 
hour at which this is taken, supper-time ; also, 
such a meal made the occasion of a social or festive 
gathering. Often without article, demonstrative, 
possessive, or the like, esp. when governed by a 
prep, (fo have supper \ at, to, for, cf ter supper). 

Formerly, the last of the three meals of the day (breakfast, 
dinner, and supper) ; nowapplied to the last substantial meal 
of the day when dinner is taken in the middle of the day, or 
to a late meal following an early evening dinner. Supper is 
usually a less formal meal than late dinner. 

a. Examples -with final stressing. Forms; 3 
super(e, 3-5 eoper, 4-5 sopere, soupere, (4 
eopeer, -iere, eopper, 5 suppere, soupier, '.Sir. 
8Uppa(i)r, 8 local Irish eeppear). 

^2275 Passion ottrLordeys in O. E.Misc. 40 Po vTcIouerd 
wes isethe to his supere [rime iherej. c 2290 Beket x 195 in S, 
Eng. Leg. 1, 240 A-non after soper, Wcl mildelicbc he bad is 
oste for-tocqmenhim ncr. ^2305 Land Cohavgne 20 pe met 
is trie, pe drink is clerc, To none, russin, ano sopper, 2338 
R. Brukne Chron. (1810) 44 Allc was wcle, tille cuen after 
ype soupere He ^ede about, & plaied with ho pat were him 
' nere. c 2386 Chaucer Frankl. T, 461 He shewed bym er he 
wente to Sopecr, Forcstes, Parkes, ful of wilde deer, c 1400 
Aniurso/Arth.xinn, Dame Gaynour and alle, Went, .To pe 
suppere {r/wewerej. 2425 Ord. IVkittingion’s Alms-house 
in Entick London {1766) IV. 354 Both at meet and soupier, 
a 2430 Stans Puer 55 in Bahees Book 32 At mete & at soper ' 
kepe pee stille & softc. 2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 21 He 
i to prey for my soule at cueiy meel, mete or sopecr. c 1475 
Rauf Coil^ear 223 The Coiljear laid Mony sindrie taillis 
I efter Suppair [rime bair). 2788 Vallakcey Voc. Bargie in 
; Trans. R, Irish Acad. II. 33 SefPear, supper. 

Examples wth initial stressing. (But early 
prose instances are often ambiguous.) Forms ; 
3-6 eoper, 4-6 souper, 5-6 ooupper, sopper, 
( 3 - 4 ^ 7 super, 4 sopere, 5 eopar, sowper, .SV. 
souppar, 6 Sc. suppare), 5- supper. j 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 225 pe monekes wende to bedde & 1 
slepe, )?o soper was ido. ^2300 Havelok 1762 Hauelok he i 
gladlike undcr-stod..And dide greyhe a super riche. 23.. • 
£, E. AUit. P, B. 829 pence seten pay at pe soper, wern ‘ 


serued by-lyue. 1382 Wvcr.iF Luke xiv. 24 Noone of iho 
men that ben clepid, schal taaste my souper. c 2386 Chaucer 
Prol. 799 Which of yow that bereth hym best ofalle.,Shal 
haue a soper at oure aller cost, c 2400 Rule St. Benet (verse) 
1583 pat euer-ilkon wilof hirlaue pe third part til hir sopper 
saue. c 2440 Generydes 141 Anon vpon ther soper was redy. 
<■2470 Henry Wallace vni. 1180 To souppar went, and 
tymysly thai slepe. 2470-85 Malory Arthur i. xi. 50 They 
wente home and vnarmed them and so to euensonge and 
souper. 1483 Caik. Angl. 372/1 A Supper, cena, 1542 
j Boorde Dyeiary viii. (1870} 249 After your supper, make 
a pause or you go to bedde. 2561 W1N3ET Four Scoir 
I Thre Quest, xviii. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 84 (Juhy mak 50 jouc 
I communioun afoir dennar, sen our Saluiour institutit His 
haly sacrament efter suppare? 2588 Shaks. L, L. L, l 
] 240 When beasts most grase, birds^ best pecke, and men 

I sit downe to that nourishment which is called supper. 1^5 
[ — Macb. III. i. 25 Is’t farre you ride? Ban. As farre, my 
I^rd, as will fill vp the time Twixt this, and Supper. 
i Sir Gyles Goosecappe 1. i, Captaine Fowleweather^ .whose 
, valours within here at super with the Countes Eugenia. 

( 1606 [see Dinner sb. 2], 2620 Vekner Via Recta viii. 178 
' Our vsuall time. .for supper. .tis] a^ut six. 2671 T. Hunt 
' Abeced, Scholast. 23 Alter dinner sit a while, after supper 
walk a mile. 2707 t{EKtiU£.Collect. 29 Sept. (O.H.S.) if. 54 
He would not nave Act Suppers any more, 2766 Goldsm. 
Vicar JV, vi, He sat down to supper among us, and my 
wife w'as not sparing of her gooseberry- wine. 2853 Kingsley 
! Hypatia xix, At last hunger sent him home to supper, 
j Harper's Mag, Jan. 294/2 The photographing of evening 
j parties, suppers, and weddings. 1905 R. Bacot Passport x, 
1 90 After a late dinner which was practically merely a supper, 
i fis> allusively, Phr. f To go to supper 
with the devil, to go to hell : cf. Sup v.^ 2 . 

23,. E. E. AUit. P, B. 107 pyse ilk renkez l^at me renayed 
I babbe..Schul neuer sitte in sale my soper to fele. 2382 
WvcLTF Rev, xix. 9 Blessid thei, that ben clepid to the soper 
of weddingis of the lomb [26x2 the marriage supper of the 
‘ Lambe]. Ibid. 17 Come 3e, and be gederid to gydere to 
. the greet soper of God, 2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) 

V. vii, The dyner or the souper of paradyse. 2533 Frith 
I Antith. (2829) 307 Notwithstanding it is to be feared that 
I they go to supper with the devil. 2556 Auretio <5* Isab. 
' (1608) Pv, The Quene & the ladies put them againe together 
t for to geve unto Afiranio a verey bitter sopper. 159^ Arden 
\ 0/ Feversham v. i. x88 But wherefore do you bring him 
hether now? You haue giuen me my supper with his sight. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, v. v. 85 To London all in post, and 
as Iguesse, To make a bloody Supper in the Tower, 2891 
J. M. Dixon Diet, Idiom. Eng. Phrases, To set one his 
supper, to perform a feat that cannot be imitated or surpassed, 
c. U,S, Tea : see quots. 

1859 Gosse Lett, Alabama 68 The meal which we are 
accustomed to call ‘tea’, is by Americans, universally, I be- 
lieve, called ‘supper*, and it is the final meal j there being 
but three in the day. 2864 C. OEiKts Life in^ Woods vm 
(1874) 253, 1. chatted., till tea, or as they called it, supper. ^ 
2 . spec, a. The Last Supper {the Supper, f his 
last supper, f the holy supper ) : the last meal taken 
by Jesus Christ with the apostles before his cruci- 
flxion, at which he instituted the Eucharist (see b). 

Our Lord's Supper Day, Maundy Thursday 
{Cena Domini), 

[a 2300 Cursor M, 25282 Quen his super was all don lesus 
ras of his sette.) 23., Bonaventura’s Medit, 23 heading, 
Now of he soper of oure lorde IhesiL 2340 Ayenb. 133 
Hueruore he zede to his apostles he nijt of he soplere, [etc.]. 
c xyjS Sc. Leg. Saints lit. {Andreas) 362 At his laste super 
sine sad he..* ane of 30U belrcse me sail c 1422 ad Pol. 
Poems 104 Lyueliche quyk bred . . Whyche in h® table of he 
holy sopere, \Vih*outen doutc was jouen cure fay. c 2450 
Merlin iti. 59 The place of ludos, ther as he satle at the 
soper. c 2450 Mirk's Festial 125 Schere pursday.,in holy 
chyrch hit is called our Lordys supperday. <2x536 Songs, 
Carols, etc. (1907) 35 Most best belovid & beste be«triste, 
Which at his last soper did lye on his breste. 2843 Penny 
I Oc/. XXVI. 339/2 In 1497 he [jc. Leonardo da Vinci) com- 
I menced his celebrated painting of the Last Supper, on a wall 
of the refectory of the Dominican convent of the Madonna 
delle Grazie. 2913 G. Edmundson Ck. Rome First Cent. vi. 
252 It was after the Supper on the last night of the Lord's 
earthly Ufe, 

I "b. The Lord's Supper, the Supper of the Lord, 
the Dominical Supper, the Supper : the Eucharist 
, or Holy Communion. 

■ (The short form, the Supper, has been favoured by extreme 
i Protestants since the idih centurj'. Cf.supper-sabbathxn 4.) 

I The source of this sense is x Cor. xi. so, where the term is 
I by many taken to include the agape and the EuchansL 
138* WYCLiP 2 Cor. xi. 20 Tfaeriore 30U comynge to gidere 
into oon, now it is not for to etc the Lordis sopere [Domini- 
cam caenam, KupiaKbi- Stlirvav}. 

2533 Tindale (title) The supper of the Lorde A fter the true 
meanyng of the Sixie of lohn and the .xi. of the fyrst Epistle 

to the CoThinthians,..incidenlly in the ^position of the 

supper: is confuted the letter of master More against loon 
Fr>'th. 2549 Bk. Com. Prayer (heading), The Svpper of the 
Lorde, and the holy Communion, commonly caliea the 
Masse. 2553 Articles agreed on by Bishoppes 1332 xxix, 
ITie Sacramente of the Lordes supper [L. Sacramenium 
Eueharistiz). 2560 Daus xx.Sleidane'sComm. 335 b. An open 
disputation . . concerning the Lordes supper, and the presence 
of Christ hb body. 2560 Bacon New Cateck. Wks. 2564 
I. 4S2b, S. Ihon Chrisostom. .hath these wordes. For- 
asmuch as it b the dominical supper, is to say, the lords, 
it ought to be common. lefiQArt.agst. Cartwrighixex Fuller 
//zVAix-viu §27The OnsurM, and Keyes of the Church, 
as public!: admonition, suspension from the Supper, and 
from execution of offices ecclesiastical. 1764 Maclaine tr, 
Moskeim's Eeel. Hist. 1. iv. (2833) 36/2 Of the bread and 
wine presented in the^e offerings, such a quantity was 
s^araied from the rest as was required in the administration 
ofthe Lord's supper. 2854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. xxi v. (X85S) 
533 The sacrament of the Supper b celebrated in most of the 
parish churches of the north of Scotland only once a year. 
2862 W. L. Alexander tr. DornePs Person of Christ i. u 
§ 3. 167 We shall. .not say too much if we designate the 



SUPPER. 


Supper the climax of the ancient Christian worship. 1878 
T, L. CuYLER Pointed Papers X48 The Lord’s Supper is tne 
monument of the Atonement. 1908 May 423 Bap- 

tism and the Supper are perpetually present in the Church. 

1 3. pL Short for sttpper-piaies. Obs. rare, 

1787 in H. Owen Two Cent. Ceramic Art Bristol {iZjpi 
348, 6 dor. Table PlateSi. .4 doz. Soups,,. 3 doz. Suppers. 

4, attrih, and Comb., as supper~bell, -board, -box 
(Box j^.2 9 ), -dish, -frttU, -hour, -light, -meal, 
-money, -parlour, -room, -sherry, -table, -things 
(Thing sb.'^ iz d), -tray; objective, as supper- 
eater, -lover; also supper-bar, a bar or counter at 
which suppers are served in a tavern, etc. ; fsupper- 
bed « supper-couch ; •[* supper-couch, a conch 
for reclining on at meals; supper-house, an 
establishment which supplies suppers after the 
closing of the theatres; supper-party, a party 
assembled at supper, a social gathering of this 
kind ; supper-quadriUe, the quadrille danced just 
before supper; supper-room, a room in which 
supper is served; also = supper-house; fsupper- 
sabbath, a Communion Sunday; supper-tavern 
= supper-house ; f supper- while « Supper-time. 
x88t Instr.Census Clerks 61 Oj’ster Room, *Supper 
Bar, Restaurant Keeper. ax66z Holyday 5^«r^/M/(i673) 
21S *Supper-b«ds,..\Vhose Brass-Front shew’d an ^^e’s 
vile head Crown’d, \note p. 222 In the ancient and 
innocent times, sales the Poet, they did not adorn their 
*sapper.couches with pearls and curious shells.] 1825 'T. 
Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion d* Princ. v, The boj*s’ 
*supper-bell resounded in the hall. 1836-7 Dickcks Sk. Boz, 
Scenes xiv, A numerous Msemblageof ladies and gentlemen 
..had rushed from their half-emptied stout mugs in the 
•supper boxes. 1888^ Doughty Trav. Arabia Deseria I, 
xxii. 594 A ’supper-dish was set before me of mutton and 
temmn. x888 J, Payn Myst. Mirbridge xxiii, •Supper- 
eaters do not live long. x6^ AIilton P . L . iv. 331 To thir 
•Supper Fruits they fell, n 1843 Southey Contm.-pl. Bk. 
(1S49) 557 Eight— the *supper liour [temp. Charles II]. 
a xWo Alb, Smith Med. Student (1861) 17 Ruddy chops and 
steaks are temptingly displayed in the windows of the 
•supper .houses. 1537 N. Country Wills (Surtees) 148 Three 
candelstickes for *soper Hghtes wrethid. 1829 L\ttok Dis- 
owned xvi, Miserable •supperdovers that we are, 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. xx, Durward, .assigned his former pretext of a 
headach for not joining the household of the Bishop at the 
•supper-meal. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, H eautoniini. 
IV. xi, I will conuey into my fingers againe that *supper 
money that would no faine be gone. 1726 Leoni Alberti's 
Arckit.l.ioz/s Baths and *supper Parlours, .shou'd be to- 
wards the west. 1822 T. Mitchell Con:. Aristo/h. II, 75 
The conviviality of the Athenians made the torch avery ne- 
cessary appendage to their *supper.parties. 1848 Thackeray 
Pan, Pair liv, He had been at a fast supper-party given the 
night before, 1835 Marryat Olla Podr. (1840) III. 131 Just 
beforethe*supper-quadritle,..aloudnoisebelow..washeard. 
ai66t HoLYpAY/«w»^/(x673)88/x Dempster. .takes/r^^^ 
for some eminent place in the trielinium, or *supper-room, 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpko xliv, They now re- 
turned to the supper-room. 1842 Lover Handy Andy xxi, 
The laughter of the supper-room, and the inviting clatter of 
Its knives and forks were ringing in his ear. 1858 Sisimonds 
Diet. Trade, Supper-rooms, shell-fish shops and taverns in 
London, where suppers and refreshments can be had, after 
public amusements are terminated. 1902 Violet Jacob : 
Sheep-Stealers x, The brothers., were watching a quadrille 
from the door of the supper-room. 1690 C. Nesse Hist, 6- 
Myst. O. H. Test. 1 . 38 Upon the •supper-sabbaths whereon 
we all eat the same spiritual meat. 1863 Trevelyan Compei. 
Wallak (1866) 233 A four hours' lounge in a back drawing, 
room, sweetened by fine *suppcr-sheiT>' at twenty-eight and 
six. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho Ivi, Round the 
•supper-table appeared a group of faces smiling with felicity. 
1862 Miss Braddon Lady Audley xxxviii, In one of the 
principal hotels.. sitting at a neatly-ordered supper-table. 
<zx&6o Alb. Smith Med. Student (1861) 41 The Toms, 
Charleses, and Henr3'S of the *supper-tavems. <rx825 Mrs. 
Sherwood Penny Tract 10 She was putting a^*ay the 
♦supper-things, 1854 Mrs, Gaskell North ^ S. xn, The 
^vardrobe shelf with handles, that served as a *supper-tray 
on grand occasions 1 1575 BrieffDisc, Troub. Franck/ord 
(1846) 63 He had spoken, .in *supperwhi!e, certeine wordes 
tendinge to the slander off them and their ministerj’. 2609 
W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 43 All supper while, .he peereth 
..into the platters to picke out dainty morsels. 

Supper (so*p3i), sb? [f. Sop vX + -er i,] 
a. One who sups or sips : chiefly %vith prefixed 
sb. as blood-supper = blood-sucker, kale-supper, 
tvtnt-stipper. Also {norlh. dial.), a habitual 
drinker, b. The sucker of a pump. 

1524, a 1563 (see Blood-suppef]. xS 3 S Coverdale Joel I 
5 Wake vp ye dronckardes, & wepe : moume all ye ^vyne 
suppers. x6xx Florid, Sorbitore, a sipper, a sooper, a 
swallower. x6ii Cotcr., Buvereau.., a bibber, ^pper, or 
sipper; one that drinks little, and often. Ibid., Soupape,.. 
the Supper, or Sucker of a Purape. x8x6 Scott Antig. xv, 
Aiken was ane o* the kale-suppers o Fife. 

Su'pper, w. [f. SuppEB rf.ij 
1. trans. a. To give supper to, provide with 
supper ; to entertain at supper ; = Sup 3 c. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Al/l L xo8 Then did 
I supper my selfe vpon my bread. 1715 w, Shricley 10 J. 
Byronls Jtytl.^ Lit, Rem. (Chetham Soc.) 1 . 29 We intend 
to dinner him and supper him round, and by degrees make 
him our own. 18x4 Scott Wav. Ixiv, Winnaye be suppered 
like princes ? 1839 Hood Ode St. Swithin 74 They "'ish 
you on your own mud porridge supper’d. x8M Pall Mall 
Gaz. 23 Apr. ii/x They xvere ‘suppered* under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Bailie Shearer on the Friday nighL 

"b. Togive(horses, cattle, etc.) their evening feed 
and bed them down for the night ; also with up'. 
cf. Sup v.^ 3 a. Also Jig. to give (a person) as 
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much as he cares to have of something. Chiefly 
Se. and north, dial. 

x8i6 Scott Old Plori. .rxxvii, I ken wee! what belangs to 
suppenng a horse. Ibid, xxxviii, The horse was properly 
suppered up. x8x6 — Bl, DwarJ x^, A bonny breakfast 
the loons gae me the ither morning, and him at the bottom 
on t ; and trow ye I wasna ready to supper him up ? X877 
J. Hatton Bitter Sweets xx, Harkaway had been duly 
suppered up *. ^ x888 G. ^Iacoonald Elect Lady 133 Dawtie 
found Andrew in the stable, suppering his horses. 

c. Of food ; To serve for the supper of : = Sup 
3 b. 

x8i8 Scott Rob .^^xxx, Walter Cuming of Guiyock, wha 
hadna as muckle o' him left thegither as would supper a 
messan-dog. 

j 2 . inlr. To take one*s supper; to sup, 

I 2691 Mebke Diary 27 Aug. (1874) 43 This night we cut 
down all our com, and many persons suppered here. 2840 
HALiBURipN Letter Bag i. 14, (Ij Tea'd, suppered, cham- 
pagned, tidied myself for bed, and I fear— snored. x89t 
‘Annie Thomas* Thai Affair \\\. 1.19 She has been supper- 
ing without intermission since Archie left her. 

Suppering (sn^pariq), vbl. sb. [f. Supper v. 
-f--iNG 1 .] The providing or eating of supper; the 
entertainment of guests at supper. 

17^ Richardson Pamela II. 62 The Breakfasting-time, 
the Preparations for Dinner, ..and the Supperings, will fill 
up a great P^t of the Day. 2784 R. Bace Barham Downs 
1 . 173 Such visiting and dressing,anddinnering, and supper- 
ing. 2827 Hood 25 Once, at my suppenng, I pluck’d 
in the dusk An apple. 

b. The evening feeding of cattle, etc. ; also 
with up. Also eoncr. the food given. 

^x8x8 Summer EveningZ^ Far and near, the mot- 

ley group Anxious claim their suppering-up. 2829 Loudon 
Encycl. Plants (2836) 683 In Scotland.. before the intro- 
duction of naked fallows and turnips, it \Cniats arvensis] 
formed the suppering of housed cattle, during five or six 
weeks of every summer. 1899 CROCKErrr Kit Kennedy 243 
Kit must he back at X.och Spellanderie for the suppering of 
the horses. 

Sapperless (sn-pailes), a. [f. Soppnn sb^- + 
-LESS.] Withont supper. 

25x5 Barclay Eglogesiu (1570) Biv/i, I had leuer Comix 
go supperlesse to bed. 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 45 
Their Wiues and Children cry out for bread, and go to bedde 
supperlesse ofte in the yeere. 2598 B. Jonson £v. Man in 
Hum. III. iv, Theyle keepe a man devoutly hungrie, all day, 
and at night send him supperlesse to bed. 2623 Bingham 
Xenophon 23 The most part of the Grecians were supper- 
lesse, as also they wanted their dinner that day, 272B Rope 
Dune. i. 2x5 Swearing and supperless the Hero sale. 2822 
T. L. Peacock: Maid Afarian iii, 'The baron had passed a 
supperlessand sleepless night. 2876 Miss Braddon J. Hag- 
gards Dau, 1 . 72 If he had not supped with the minister he 
might have gone supperless to bed. 

Su'pper-tittie. The time at which supper is 
taken. 

2362 Lancl. P. pi. A. vii. 250 Keep sum til soper tyme. 
C2400 Destr. Troy 3398 When yt scyit to Sopertyme he 
seruyt hir well With all daintes on dese & di^mkes >Taow. 
e 1420 Sir Ainadas (Weber) 20S Sir Amadas was com and 
don lyght, And hit was soper lyme. 2518 H. Watson Hist. 
Oliver oj Castile (Roxb.) M 4, But bycause that the souper 
tyme approched..he ab^e not Iqnge there. 2594 Shaks. 
Rich, III, V. iii. 47 It's Supper time my Lord, it’s nine a 
clocke. 2677 Earl Essex in (Camden) II. 134 

It being neer supper time we went to supper. 2766 Earl 
hlARCH in }^^Selwyn^Coniemp. (1843) iLi7 The letters 
come here generally about supper-time. 2848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair li, The greatest triumph of all was at supper- 
time, She was placw at the grand exc!usi\-e table with His 
Roj^ Highness. 2902 Violet Jacob Sheep-Stcalers xiv, 
She yawned, and wondered what she could do to amuse 
herself until supper-time. 

attrib, 2580 Tusser Hush. (1878) 178 marg.. Supper time 
huswiferie. 

t Su'pperward, Ohs. [f. Supper see 
-WARD.] To supperward*. to supper; at or about 
supper-time. 

C2563 Jack Juggler azx She vseth for hir bodylie helth, 
and Regard To chyd daylic oone file, too supperward. 
x6o8 Golding Epit. Frossard 1. 15 The English Capt.’unc. . 
in an euening, when the French men rvere to supperward, 
brake suddainelie out of a wood. 

So Sxfpperwards adv. rare, to supper. 

2887 Field 19 Feb, 251/3 Again resuming our way, we 
proceeded supperwards, Animal World{y^.%.Y.C.Adi 

XXVIII. 75/1 The moon’s silvery beams, dancing on the 
waters, warned me to be hastening supperwards. 

Supping (sD'pig), vbl. sbX [f. Sup vX + -ing 1.] 

1. The action of Sup vX ; drinking by spoonfuls 
or mouthfuls ; +an instance of this, a snp. Also, 
swallowing up, absorption. 

c 2400 tr. Seer. Seer,, Gov. Lordsh. 81 At roorwyn fastyng, 
to take a soupyng of venegre. c 2440 Promp. Pare. 466/2 
Sowpynge, sorbicio. Ibid., Suppynge al vp, or al oivte, 
absoriieio. 2591 Perovall Sp. Diet., Sorz'o, supping >*p, 
sorhitio. x6xx Florio, Sorbitione, a sooping or sipping m 
[x6i2 Bible Hab. L 9 Their faces shall sup \marg. Heb. 
the supping of their faces) as the East winde.] 

fb. attrib., Slipping draught; supping meat, 

— 2 ; supping medicine, potable medicine. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif John xxi. 5 ‘Iherfore Ihesu seith to hem, 
Children, wher^e han onysonpynge thing [Vulg./ww*^- 
tarium] ? 2383 — 2 Sam. xliL 8 Sche took mele, and med- 
lide, and made moist bifor bise ijen, and seAide soup^gis 
[v.r. soupinge metis], e 2400 Lanjrtvtds Ciru^. 225 nlake 
herof a souping medicyn, hat it be as hickc as bony. ^* 44 ® 
Promp. Parv. 466/2 Sowpynge mete, or do*nke. 2598 
Florid, SorhiteUo, a sip or supping draugnc 
Scrbetto,..zny oi thin supping broth. *6M 

Philos. Banq. (ed. 2) 26 Wee must abstaine from ihcwe 
bilia, supping meates. x^x Wittie tr. Primroses Pop. 


Err. irr. v. 147 Hippocrates.. pers wades to nourish the sick 
with supping meats, rather than with solid meats. ’ 

2 . Chiefly pi. Food {sing, a food) that can 
be supped; liquid food, spoon-meat; esp. broth. 
Now dial. 

1388 WvcuF 2 Sar-n. xiii. 6 Y biseche, come Thamar, ray 
sistir. that Khs make twei soupyngis [1382 two maner of 
potagis : Vulg. soritliunculail bifor my 13211. 1470-83 Ma. 
lory Arihur ix. xxi. 370 They bathed bym and wasshed 
iij-m and gaf bym bote suppynges til they had brought bym 
•!$? Lf “'"■hraunce. 1310 Stanbeidge Vocabula (\V. 
« W.) B ilj, Sorbitiunatln, a snppj-nge. 1342 Boorde 
Dyetary xxxvii. (1870) 299 Let them haue .iii. tyracs in a 
daye warme suppj-nges. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoih. 4 
Geue him a good broth of a pollet or chycken, or els a sup- 
P*ug of yong beafe or vwle. 2602 Holland Pliny xxii. 
XXIV, 11, 237 Wax^ taken inwardly in a supping or broth. 
2652 French Distill, v. 242 You must give the patient some 
warme suppings all the time this medicine is working. 2668 
CupEPPER & Cole Barthol. Anat. Man. iv. xii. 348 Such 
as have lost their teeth are fain to content themselves with 
suppings. 27^'-64 Smellie AlidwiJ. III. 77, I directed 
some Thebaick drops, .w’ith warm suppings. a 2825 Forbv 
Voc. E. Anglia, Soupings, any sort of spoon.meat, 2879 
AIiss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., Supping, spoon-meat of 
any kind, but more especially milk and water boiled and 
thickened with oatmeal. ..Calves’ supping is food that they 
can suck up made with linseed.. in milk and water. 

Sapping (s»-piq), vbl. sb? [f. Sopw.2 + -iNGf.] 
The action of taking supper. 

^*40*^50 Wars Alex. 4439 5 oure sowping in vnseson,3oure 
surfete of drinkis, CX440 Promp. Parv.^ZH'^ Suppynge, 
cenacio, cenatus. 2620 Venner Via Recta viti. 179 This 
order of supping being obserued, there will remaine a com- 
petent time.. before they goe to bed,.. for the meats.. to 
concoct. <22722 Prior Dial. Dead, Locke 4 * Montaigne 
(1507) 244, 1 may find what will dress a Supper, but nothing 
else to the present purpose of my own Supping. 2798 S. & 
Ht, Lee Canterb. T. II. 287 Nor would he excuse the party 
from supping al Jresco in his gardens. x8gi Daily News 
6 Mar. 5/3 The public ‘suppings* still prevail at Christ’s 
Hospital. 

b, attrib., tssssupping-day, -parlour, -place, -room, 
^2450 in Aungier Syon (2840) 372 On •suppynge dayes 
they may take an egge or two, or any other thyuge or- 
deyned for them by the officers. 2552 Huloet, *Suppyng 
parlour or place, aenatio. 13.. Bonaventurds At edit. 
160 To ^e *sopyng place a3en J^n \fty come. 2382 Wyclif 
Mark xiv. 15 And he schal sbewe to 30U a greet souping 
place strewid. 2483 Cath. AngL 350/1 A Sowpynge place, 
cenacuium, cenaiorium. 2534 More Treat. Passion Wks, 
1307/1 He shal sbewe you a great supping place paued. 
<2x633 Austin ATedit. (1635) 148 A private *Supping-roome. 

Snapping, ppl. a. [f. Sup vX + -ing 2 ,] Taking 
supper. 

<•2885 Masson Afem. London in ^Forties i. (2908) 32 An 
elderly gentleman, .seemed to take a benevolent interest in 
all the supping groups. 

Suppiace (siJpl?’-s), v. rare. [Formed by the 
substitution oi place for the second syllable ofSup- 
PEAKP, after replacel\ trans. To take the place of, 
supersede. 

xB6x G. Musgrave By-Roads so A Hltle chapel. ,%vas sup- 
placed by a church of large dimensions. 28^ — Nooks 4- 
Comers Old France I. 352 Supplaced by a broad sheet of 
plate glass. 

t Supplant, sb. Obs. rare. [f. next.] =* SuP- 

PLaVNT.VTION. 


1390 Gower Conf.l.oy) Supplant with his slyhe cast Ful. 
ofte happneth forio roowe Thing which an other man hath 
>owe. Ibid. 258 This Bonefas, which can noght hyde The 
:ricberie of bis Supplant. 

Supplant (sppla*nt), V. Also 4-5 supplauiit(e, 
-plants, 7 saplant. See also Subplant, [a. 
DF. supplanier (= It. soppiantare, Sp. suplantar, 
Pg. suppJaniar), or ad, L, supplantdre to trip up, 
)verthrow, f. sup- ~ Sub- 2 ^-^planla sole of the 
hot, Peant sbl^l 

+ 1. trans. To trip up, cause to stumble or fall 
ly tripping. Obs. rare. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 33 (xxx%’ii. 31] His gang- 
ngis sail not be supplantid (Vulg. non suHlantabuntur 
ressus eius}. Ibid, cxxxix. (cxL] 5 pe whilke thoght forto 
upplant my gatls. 2604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph.,Sup- 
tant, to trip, or ouerthrowe with the feet. Milton 

\ L. X. 513 His Armes clung to his Ribs, bis Leggs en- 
wining Each other, till supplanted dowm he fell A monstrous 
ierpent. 

b. To throw down, overturn, rare. 

2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. v, He. .has to straddle out his 
:gs, lest the very wind supplant him. 
i* 2. Jig. To cause to fall from a position of 
ower, superiority, or virtue ; to cause the down- 
ill of, bring low. Obs. 

<22340 Hampole Psalter svA. 24 *3l J^beIorf, bifor 

2m him and supplant hloL 2445 in Anglia HI. 269 
echery the dowsett sj’n..coude nat the supplante. 2^7 
OKENHAii Seyniys (Roxb.) 46 Oure lord jbesu Supplanted 
jc devyl cure mggyd corny. 2S« MoRK 
rks. 83/1 Hesrt vpon our fjTst pnrentes in rarndjjc, and 
Y pride supplanted them. C1610 /kkwm Saints Bl The 
mell enuying these hervertnous studies, thought to sup^ 
ant her. 1619 SIassikcek Picture ii. 11, fo 
iploy-.Two noted courtiers of approued cunniOt, tn all lfa_ 
indings of lasts labirinthe. 2780 (;owper Ptygr. Err. S2 
or thSe alone.. Seek to supplant his inexpcnencd j-outb. 

+ b. To bring to nought, upset (a design, etc.). 
1282 Wyclif JobyMi.3 Whether God wpplauntith dom, 
id theAIray?ri tumelhvpsodoun, that ts njlvns? 1677 

,z^l-jSilRcm.xi.3S ^ >62^ "n 

pplant his own desj™, and unravel all that he for so 
any ages bath been doing? 
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3 . To dispossess and take the place of (another), 
esp. by treacherous or dishonourable means. Also 
absoU t Const, of ox from (a possession). 

a 2300 [implied in Supplanter ij. 2382 Wyclif Jcr. ix. 4 
Eche brother supplauntende shal supplaunte, and ecbe 
frend gilendely shal go. 2390 Gower Conf, 1. 242 Agamenon 
Supplantede the worthx knyht Achilles of that swetc wiht, 
Whwh named was Brexcida. Ibid, 243 Amphitrion him 
bath supplanted With sleyhte of love, c 1430 Freemasonry 
203 Ther scbal no mayster supplante other, a 25x3 Fabyan 
Chron. vii. (1811) 436 Lest he for his synguler auauntage 
■wolde supplant hymof that criedam. 2529 in Vicary*sAnai, 
(188S) App.xiv. No man to supplant Another yn 

taking from hym his Cure. 2620 Shaks. Temp, in. iti. 70 
You three From Miilatne did supplant good Prospero. 1656 
in Vemey Mem, (1907) II. 4, 1 am not without fear that you 
may supplant me in hir favor. 1732 Bp. T. Wilsoh in Keble 
(1863) xxtL 759 Ke most unworthily supplanted and 
turned out the worthy Curate, .out of his o\vn cure of 
souls. 2838 Lytton Calderonx. 63 It became the object of 
his life to supplant his father. 2858 Loncf. M, Standish 
IV, 76 You have betrayed me I Me, Miles Standish, your 
friend ! have supplanted, defrauded, betrayed me 1 
b. iransf, (Cf. 6 .) 

2398 Trevisa BariJu De P,R» xvdi. clxxviili]. (BodL MS.) 
If. 234 b/i pe lefe is wip J>e grape schal not be remeucd.. 
but pe oper leues pat hep feixe, for pese leues scholde sup- 
plante pe grapes. 

f c. To get or take by supplantation. Obs, rare, 
2484 Caxtos Curiall 4 b, And after, .another newe one 
cometh to the court and shal supplante thy benediction. 

•p 4 . To take up by the roots ; to root out, uproot 
(a plant or something likened thereto). Often in 
fig, context in association with PhAur ji.l or 
Plant v, Obs. 

2570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1E26) 238 The Normans 
..laboured by all means to supplant theEnglish [language), 
and to plant their owne language amongst us. 2582 Stany- 
HUBST y^tteis 111. (Arb.) 72 The tre supplanted, that first fro 
the roote seat is haled. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A, 1, L 447 Dis- 
semble all your griefes and discontents, You arc hut newly 
planted in your Throne, Least then the people. .supplant 
vs for ingratitude. 26x0 — Temp, in. ii. 56 Trinculo. if you 
trouble him any more in’s tale, By this hand, I will sup- 
plant some of your tecth.^ Darcie Birth of Heresies 
To Rdr„ Weedcs, the which if they be not carefully and 
dayly supplanted, will soone ouergrow the good plants. 
2632 R. Bolton Comf, A^, Consc, xv. (1635) 79 Like a 
st^e stucke lightly in the ground, which every. .blast of 
wind [may] supplant, and overthrow. 2644 Qoarles Bar- 
nabas <5* B, 326 Foxes destroy it fre. a vineyard), and the 
wild boar supplants it. 

5. To remove from its position, get rid of, oust ; 
ocoas. to replace or supersede by something else. 
Now rare. 

2576 T\x.r\\^o Panopl, Ep/si, 67, I suppose that al your 
sorrow cannot with such facilitie besupplanted, hut that a few 
garbles wil remaine. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire 111.(2892)37 
The Conqueror haueingc purpose to Supplante theEngUsne 
nation out of England. 2604 Drayton Owte 614 Supplant 
the Alpes^ and lay them smooth and plaine, 2624 Capt, J, 
Smith Vtrpnia iv. 206 This in ten dales more, would haue 
supplanted vs all with death. 2784 Cowper Task 1. 609 
War follow’d for revenge, or to supplant The envied tenants 
of some happier spot. 28x9 Earl Lauderdale Publ, Wealth 
347 The habits of a man possessed of small fortune.. natu- 
rally suggest the desire of supplanting the labour he per- 
forms, 2862 Spencer First Princ. l v. § 32. (1875) 117 To 
suppl^t them by higher ones.. is to set up vague and unin- 
fiuential motives for definite and influential ones. 

6 . Chiefly of things : To take the place of, suc- 
ceed to the position of, supersede. 

2^2 Trenchfield Cap Hairs (16S8) 18 Tis no hard 
matter for the talk of Religion, to supplant the practice of 
it, 2789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum, France I. 34 These panto- 
mimes will veiy soon supplant all poetry. 2828 D'Israeli 
Chas.^ /, II, xiu 311 The genius of commerce was fast sup- 
planting that nobler spirit which had made them a nation. 
2857 Toulmin Smith Parish 200 Fresh Churchwardens can 
sue those whom they have supplanted. 2872 Freesian 
Norm, Cong, IV. xvii. 93 The minster, which has been 
wholly supplanted by work of later date. 

+ 7 . (See quots.) Obs, 

2602 Holland Pliny xvju xxiii. I. 537 Yet Is there one 
manner besides of planting ^ maintaining Vines .. : 
n^ely to ^pplant, that is, lay along upon the ground the 
whole stocke or maine bodie of a Vine. 2656 Blount 
Glosso^,f Supplant \suPplantOj a sub et planto\ to plant 
underneath, to under-plant and set up a thing bending to 
the ground 

Hence Suppla*iited ppl, a. 

2672 hliLTON P. R , IV. 607 Now thou hast aveng’d Sup- 
planted Adam. 2B94 Nature's Method in Evol. Life xv. 55 
Either..the supplanter is of ahigher grade, or. .the condi- 
tions of c^tcnce have become less favourable for the sup- 
planted. 

t Supplantal. [-AL 5.] = SnPPLAKTiNG vhl. sb. 
In recent Diets. 

t Suppla-ntarie. Obs, rare. [f. Supplant + 
-arie for -ebt.] Supplantation. 

23^ Gower Conf, I, 237 The fifte Whidi is conceived of 
Envie, And cleped is Supplantarle. Ibid. 241 Yit hadde I 
levere In my simplescc forto die, Than worche such Sup- 
plan tarie. 

Supplantation (soplanti’-Jan). Also 5 sub- 
plant-. [a. OF. (mod.F.) supplantation ( = IL 
supplantazione, Sp.suplantacion, Pg. supplantafao), 
ad. late L. supplantatio, -ojiem, n. of action f. sup- 
plantSre to Stoplakt.] 

1 . The dispossession or displacement of a person 
in a position, esp. by dishonourable means. 

2390 Gower Conf. 1. 258 The Mitre with the Dlademe He 
hath thtirgh Supplantacion. 2430-40 Lydc. Boekas in. iv. 


(MS. Bodl. 263) 155/2 Moordre doon for subplantacioun 
[ed. 1554 supplantacion) Requercth vengaunce. 2S92 Timme 
Ten Engl. Lepers E j, Jacob by supplantation attained to a 
blessing. x6^ \Y. Watson Decacordon (1602) 266 No 
iealousies nor suspitions, no enuie nor supplantations. a 2631 
'Do^nxiSerm.f I Cor. 5(2640) 315 The sinister supplania- 
lions of pretenders to places in Court, a 2635 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg, (Arb.) 49 Those that he rclyed on, began . . to 
be sensible of their own supplantation, and to project his. 
1646 Owen Country Ess. Wks. 1851 VIII, 66 Tned and 
proved ineffectual for the supplantadon of truth. 1654 
Whitelocke yrnl, Ssved. Emh, (2772) II, 83 The..lossc of 
their trade in Muscovia, by supplantation of the Dutch. 
2752 Johnson Rambler No. 103 f 13 No interest in view, 
and therefore no design of supplantation. 

2 . The supersession or displacement ^one thing 
by another. 

x6o8 Hieron Defence iii. 122 If the sayd ordinance, after 
a supplantation or other decay therof, be agayne restored 
£: reestablished, r 2829 Coleridge ZzV. Rem, (2836) II. 223 
A complete suppression and habitual supplantation of imme- 
diate selfishness. 2837 W. A. Butler Serm. Ser. 11. xix. 
(1856) 283 That Church of perfect holiness shall he not the 
supplantation of the present, but its continuance. 

•f 3 . Overthrow, downfall. Ohs. 

1617 French fubile 2 You display your grealnes, by the 
supplantation of a Tyrannic estahltshed in your State. 

^ 4 . Illiterate or jocnlarfor supplication, 

1590 R. Wilson Three Lords ^ Ladies Lond, H iij, Read 
my supplantation and my suit yee shall know. 2503 Lodge 
W. Lon^beard (Hunter. Club) 23 After the counceil of some 
poore Cxttizens, [the widow) put vppe a supplioilion or a 
supplantation (as the stllier sort of people called it), 
Supj^lanter (soplamtai). [a. OF. supplanteor 
(mod.F, supplanteur\ ad. late L. supplantdtdrem^ 
agent-n. f. supplantare to Supplant : see -eb J.] 

1 One who dispossesses or displaces another in 
his position, esp. by unworthy practices. 

a xyM Cursor M. 374^ Right-wisli es iacob his nam, pat 
es to sai . .Supplanter als of heritage. 2390 Gower Conf, I. 
242 If thou understode..In loves cause what it doth, A 
man to ben a Supplantour. c 16x4 Fletcher, etc. Wit at 
Sev. Weapons^ Persons repr, in Play^ Cunningham, a dis- 
creet gen. Sir Gregories comrade and supplanter. 2692 Bf. 
Ken Let. 7 June in Plumptre Life (x888) IL xx. 52 D^ 
Kidder is now said to be my Successour or rather sup- 
planter. 1703 W. Hamilton Life Bonnell ix. 167 He was 
rarely known to speak an Angry word against his^ Sup- 
planter. 2842 Lytton Night fy Morn. \, iii. Those children 
are our disgrace and your suoplanters. 1899 Daily Netos 
25 July 6/x When the prodigal has satisfied poetic justice, 
and retaliated by nearly killing his suMlanter. 

' 1 * 2 . One who causes the downfall or destruction 
of a person or thing ; an overthrower. Obs. 

a 2340 HAMPOLE/’r«//<rxin. ix [xiv. 7) Iacob is als myklll 
at say as wrestlere or sup(>Iantere of ^n. 2422 Capcrave 
Treat, Rule St, Aug. In Life (19x0) 245 So may our bicssid 
fader Augustyn be cleped a supplanter of he Deuel. 2^2 
W. de Britaine Dutch Usurp. 33 The Hollanders are the 
great Supplanters of Trade, and obstructers of Commerce, 
a 27x6 South 4th Serm. Isa, v. 20ixv2i) VI. 109 A treacher- 
ous Supplanter and Underminer of the Peace of all Families 
and Societies. 

3 . A thing that displaces or supersedes another. 
z^S^Sat. Rev, ii Nov. 622/2 Natural Provenfal and na- 
tural Swabian, as distinguished from their high'polite sup- 
planter. 1905 J. B. Firth Highxv. Derbyshire xi. 172 The 
old road, .is little more than half as long as its modern sup- 
planter. 

Supplanting (sopla-ntig), vbl. sb. [f. Sdp- 
PLAST V. + -INO k] The action of the verb Sdp- 
PLAKT in various senses; supplantation. 

a 2325 Prose Psalter x\. 10 IxlL 9) Hij ]>zt cten min loues, 
heriwen vp me supplaunlynge oker puttyng out. 2382 
Wyclif Prov. xL 3 Supplauntlng of pcniertid men shal 
waste them, c 2440 Lydg. Hors^ Shepe ^ Goos 604 in Pol. 
Rel, 4* L. Poems 40 Fals supplantyng, clymbyng vp of 
foolis, Vnto chaires of wordly dygnyte. 2633 P, Flctcher 
Purple Isl. XII. Iv, For to this end th’ Almighty did him 
frame, And therefore from supplanting gave his ominous 
name. 2642 Fuller Holy Prof. St, m. xvi. 294 Such a 
place will thrive the better, .when new Colonies come not 
in with Extirpation of the Natives j for this is rather a Sup- 
planting then a Planting. 1706 SrASHOrE Paraphr, III, 
511 We should be guilty of no Emulation, no Supplanting, 
no Injury to any other. 17x7-28 Hoadlv Serm. 2 Cor. x, 
II, 20 Those Divisions ana Supplantings that were among 
the King’s o^\ti Friends. 1892 Hardy Tess xxiii, Such sup- 
planting was to be. 

Supplautmeut (saplantment). rare. [f. 

S0PPIiA,NT V. + -MEKT,] = prCC. 

1922 Blackxv. Mag. Nov. 653A The hussar and the lancer 
have no reason to regard their supplantment by flying corps 
as a dire calamity. 

Supple (sw'p’I), sb. Sc. and twrth, dial. Also 
souple, suple, soople. £app. var. of swupple, 
swoupiCf SwipPLE, assimilated to supple^ 

1 . The part of a flail that striltes the grain in 
thrashing. 

2634 (8 Dec.) Rec. Baron Crt. Colstoun (MS.), Unlawes 
Pa*'. Nycolsone in eastmanis in 40s. for cutting and trans- 
porting tua soupellis forth of the lairds wode & geving thara 
to PaK Onnistoun, confest. 170X Lady Grjsell Baillie 
Househ. Bk. (xgi x) 9 For 2 sives and a ridles i li. xo s. suples : 
8s-..i- 18. o. For expence of selling 20 bolls oats, 1. 6. o. : 
2789 Davidson Seasons 143 The scatter’d ears That frae the 
swinpn supple spread afar. 2807 Stagc Poems 24 A lang 
flail souple full’d his neiC 2844 H. Stephens Bk, Farm III. 
989 Hie flail consists of two parts, the hand-staff or helve 
..and the supple or beater. 2893-4 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Soople, Souple, Sxvipple, the loose, swinging arm of a flail. 

2 . A cudgel. 

28x5 Scott Guy M, xxv, A gude oak souple in his hand. 


1827 — Two Drovers i, ‘ The>' had their broadswords, and 

1 have this bit supple’, shewing a formidable cudgel. 

Supple (szJ'p'O* Forms : 3-7, 8-9 Sc, and 
north, dial, souple, (6 souble (?), soupil, .SV. 
soupUl,sowpil,6-7suple, 7, 9.SV. zxi^ttorlh. dial, 
soople), 5- supple, [a. OF. supple^ soph, (mod.F.) 
souple L. supplicem, supplex lit ‘ bending 
under’, hence, submissive, suppliant, f. = 
Sub- 2 + plic-, root of pliedre to fold (cf. Pliant).] 
fl. Of soft or yielding consistency; not rigid; 
soft, tender. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4577 poru hauberc & koru is coler 
kat nere nojiing souple He smot of is heued. c 1395 Plow- 
matt's Tale fiZ Of sondry sedes that hen sewc; it semeth 
that som ben unsounde. For some be grete growen on 
groundc, Som ben souple \ed. 1542 souble], simple and 
small, ar^co Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. {1790) 442 
Take sw^es lire, and selhc hit, and bewe hit smaile,..anae 
make hit light souple. 

2 . That is easily bent or folded without breaking 
or cracking ; pliant, flexible. 

r 1386 Chaucer Prol. 203 His bootes souple, his hors in 
greet estaat. c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soa) 201 
Hire pylchc souple. 25x2 Douglas jEneis xi. xiii. 7 The 
sowpill schaftis baldly sene On athir sydis thik sparpellis 
and leyt flc. 1583 Bp, St. Androis 749 This poysoned 
preicbeor of Godis word Is not vnlyk ane suple suord. 
<22586 Sidney Arcadia n. xx. (1912) 220 Her beIlie..Like 
Afablaster faire and sleeke, But soft and supple satten like. 
2657 R. Licon Barbadoes 209 They will wash and not 
shnnke in the wetting, and wearc very long and soople. 
2697 Drvden Virg, Georg, iil 266 For his soft Neck, a 
supple Collar make Of bending Osiers. 1725 Fam. Did. 
s. v. Lentise, Their Ends and middle Veins are reddish, 
supple, and gluey, 17B5 Burns Scotch Drink iv, On thee 
oft Scotland chows her cood, In souple scones, the wale o’ 
food I 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xiii, A fearful instrument 
of flagellation, strong, supple, wax-ended, and new. 2872 
Naphevs Prev. 4- Cure Dts. 11. vi. 581 The material fof the 
dress) should he soft and supple. 2872 Black Phaeton 
xxxi. 4x2 Persistently whipping the stream with his supple 
fly-roo. 2B99 Allbutls Syst. Med. VIII. 670 Ike reme^ 
should be rubbed in with sufficient frequency and in suffi- 
cient quantity to keep the skin supple and unctuous, 
t b. Iransf. of the internal organs of the body. 
^2400 tt.SecneiaSecrei.,Gov. Lordsh.10 Vse a lytel trauaill 
yn ndynge.. . It dryues out wyndys, comfortys ke body and 
makys hit souple. 1720 T. Fuller Phartn, Exiemp.\ijxg) 

2 Middling Ale. .scourelh. .slimy Filth, from off the.. 
Glands t turns it over the Pylorus, and leaves a balmy, 
benign Litus instead, to keep all supple and ea^. 

c. Souple Tam, ‘a child’s toy, which, being 
pulled by a string, shakes and seems to dance' 
(Jamieson, 1825). Sc. 

[x8x8 Scott RobRoyxxy\\, It fa horse) ’s a grand bargain. 
..The striDghalt will gae aflT when it’s gaen a mile; it’s a 
weekken’d ganger? they ca’ it Souple Tam.) 2870 R. 
Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scotl, x8 And ye’II get a coalie, 
And a pair o'^breekies — Ve'll get a whippie and a supple 
Tam I 

d- Adaptable ; elastic. 

27B2 Cowper Hope 602 Some wiser rule. .Supple and flexi- 
ble as Indian cane, To take the bend bis appetites ordain* 
2879 Farrar St. Paul (28B3) 2x9 His suj^ple address and 
determination saved Rome from a revolution. 2^0 Glad- 
stone in Daily News 4 June 6/x To make the human mind 
a supple, effective, strong, available instrument. 

3 . Of the body, limbs, etc, ; Capable of bending 
easily ; moving easily or nimbly. 

2530 Palscr. 325/1 Souple, lythe, souple. 26:0 Shaks. 
Temp, III. iiL 207, 1 doe beseech you (That are of suppler 
ioynts) follow them swiftly. 1625 Bacon Ess., Custom k 
Educ. (Arb.) 371 The Joints are more Supple to all Feats ol 
Actiuitie. 1747 Richardson Clarissa (1810) I. xviii. 132 
Limbs so supple ; will so stubborn I 2781 J. Moore View 
Soc. It. xlix. (1790) II, 52 We all bowed to the ground ; the 
supplest of the company had the happiness to touch the 
sacred slipper. 2827 Scott Surg. Dau. iii, If he listed to 
tak some [dancing-) lessons, I think I could make some hand 
of his feet, for he is a souple chield. 2833 Regul. ^ Instr. 
Cavalry j, 40 The Horse.. will be rendered ^pple, active, 
and obedient. 1873 Dixon Two Queens xix. L 1 v. 4 Henry 
at thirty-five was still a young man in the flower of life : 
tall, fair, and supple. 

b. Supple knee\ in reference to insincere or 
obsequious obeisance. Cf. 4. 

2593 Shaks. Rick. II, i, xv. 33 A brace of Dray-men bid 
God speed him well, And had the tribute of his supple knee. 
z6x6 K. C Times' Whistle -vu (1872) 89 It cost him nothing 
but a supple knee, And oyly mouth & much observancie. 
2667 Milton P. Z. v. 788 Will ye submit your necks, and 
chuse to bend The supple knee? 2742 Young Nt.Tk. vi. 
294 Religion, public order, both exact External homage, 
and a supple knee. 2782 Cowper Table TMk 127 Servility 
with supple knees, Whose trade it is to smile, to crouch, to 
please. 

c. iransf. of movements, etc. : Characterized by 
flexibility of body or limb. 

2592 Shaks, Rom. If Jul. iv. i. 102 Each part depriu’d of 
supple gouernment, Shall stifle and Starke, and cold appeare 
like death. 2778 Earl Pe.mbroke Equitation 63, I define 
the supple trot to he that in which the horse at cveo’ mo- 
tion that he makes, bends and plays all his joints. 2809 
'Rolakd Fencing 66 Keep a firm, steady, and supple posi- 
tion of the body. 2853 Bronte Villette xxv, Her move- 
ments had the supple softness, the velvet grace of a kitten, 
t d. Of wind : Gentle, soft. Obs. rare, 

2652 Crashaw Carmen Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) 194 Be they 
such As sigh with supple wind Or answer ArtfuII Touch. 

4 . fg. Yielding readily to persuasion or influ- 
ence ; compliant. Const, to, 
ez34o Hasipole Treat, 20 Forto breke downe the 

vnbuxomnes of the body.. that itt myght he souple and 
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redy, and not moch contrarious to the spirite in gostely , 
wyrkynge. 3376 A feloun firste though | 

se. 1440 ytuo^^s ! 

For all he herte, tunge, and dede, arn so harde as 1 
grauell*stonys,..but it arn supple ynow to he world, to h® 
fiesch, & to he deuyll. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. L 53 When we 
haue stufft These Pipes.. With Wine and Feeding, we haue 
suppler Soules Then in our Priestdike Fasts. 2633 G. Her- 
IJERT TeiJtpU^ Holy Bapt. 11. ii, Let me be soft and supple 
to thy will. 1668-9 Pepvs Diary 12 Jan., U being about the 
matter of paying a little money to Chatham Yard, wherein 
I find the Treasurers mighty supple, a 1^4 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. XIV. § i Cromwell did not find the Parliament so 
supple and so much to observe his Orders, as he expected 
they would have been. 2735 H. Walpole Lot. to Ld, Har- 
ringlon 2 Oct. in 20th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. i. 261 
His Lordship’s supple and mild temper. 1^7 CRABBEPar. 
Reg. 1. 715 Sad, silent, supple ; bending to the blow, Aslave 
of slaves. 2861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 528 The City Marsha! of 
Baltimore has been arrested, and a suppler instrument fills 
his place. 2886 Stevenson Kidndpped i, Be soople, Davie, 
in things immaterial. 

6. Compliant or accommodating from selfish 
motives ; artfully or ser\'ilely complaisant or obse- 
quious. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. ii. ii. aj His assent is not by such easie 
degrees as those, who hauing beene supple and courteous to 
the People, Bonnetted, without any further deed, to haue 
them at all into their estimation, and report, a 2700 Evelyn 
Diary 27 Nov. 1666, By no means fit for a supple and flat- 
tering courtier. 2726 Swift Paraphr. Hor. i. Ode xiv. 55 
Like supple Patriots of the modern Sort, Who turn with 
ev’ry Gale that blows from Court, 28x2 Crabbe TaUs v. 

266 That servile, supply shrewd, itwidious throng. 2849 
aIacaulay Hist. £ftg. it 1. 246 Cunning, supple, shameless, 
free from all prejudices,^ and destitute of all principles. 2884 
R. W. Church Bacon iii. 6x The shrewd and supple lavk’yers 
who hung on to the Tudor and Stuart Courts. 

1 >. transf. Characterized by ingratiating or 
fawning complaisance, 

2633 Ford *Tis Pity n. ii, Call m'5 not deare, Nor thinkc 
•with supple words to smooth the grosenesse Of my abuses. 
2649 Milton Eikon. iii. Wks. 1851 III. 354 By smooth and 
supple words, .to make som beneficial use or other eev'n of 
his worst miscarriages, rflge Ld, Lansdowne Brit, £it~ 
chanters 6S9 We Britons slight Those supple arts which 
foreiraers delight sZs^StZcyrr Br. La>nin. xxi. The supple 
arts by which he had risen in the world. 2842 Emerson 
Zect., Man the Reformer Wks, (Bohn) II. 236 The ways 
of trade are grovrn selfish to the borders of theft, and supple 
to the borders.. of fraud. 

6. Sc. Clever; cunning. 

27x5 RAiiSAY Christ's Kirk Gr. n. ix, A souple taylor to 
his trade. 28*4 Szorr Redgaunilei let, xii, It*s Gil Hob- 
son, the souple tailor frae Burgh. 

f 7 . Of oil : That renders pliant or flexible ; 
suppling. Also in fig. context. Obs. rare. 

2579-80 North /^/«/<* r<:A(i595) 22 Bring. .sowple oyle, his 
bodie for to baste, a 2593 Marlow’S Ignoto ^Vks, 2850 III. 
263, I cannot dally, caper, dance, and sing, Oiling my saint 
with supple sonnetting. x6oo He\'wooo 2nd Pi. Ed-.u, /F, 
Wks. 2874 I. 96 His defiance and his dare to warre, We 
swallow with the supple oil of peace. 

8. Comb. : parasyntbetic, as supple-chapped^ 
-kneed, -limbed, -minded, -mouthed, -sinewed, 
-visaged ; advb., as supple-sliding, -working ofiyi. 

2602 Marston Ant. ff Mel. Induct., Wks. 2856 I. 3 A 
•supple-chapt flatterer. 2888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge vii, 
This crowd of *supple-kneed dependents. 2844 Kinclake 
Eotiun xvii, The gnsly old man at the helm. .and the boy. 
*supple*limbed, yet weather-worn already, 2882 * Ouida ' 
Maremma 1. 205 A large, sinewy, supple-Iimbed man. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 380 A verie gentle and *supple- 
minded Zelmane. 1598 Marston Sco. Villanie 168 Some 
♦supple mouth’d slaue . , striulng to vilefie Jly dark reproofes. 
1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 169 Iron-jointed, *supple. 
sinew’d, they shall dive- i860 — Sea Dreasns 164 My eytt 
, .Read rascal in the motions of his back. And scoundrel in 
the *supple-sliding knee. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias ix. iii. ? 2 
The part of a ♦supple-'visaged son-in-law sat upon me to 
perfection. X387-8T.USK iii.-riLlSkeat)!. 103-4 

^e even draught of the wyr-drawer maketh the wyr to ben 
even and *supple-werchinge- 

Supple (st^’p’l), V. Forms : 4-7, 8-9 Sc. and 
}wri£ dial, souple, 7,8-9 Sc. soople, (4 souplen, ■ 
5 supplyn, -on, -nn, 6 soupil, sopel, sowple, 6, 9 
suple, sowpel, 7 suppel), 6- supple, [f. 
Supple a., after OF. asopUr (mod.F. assotiplir). 
See also Supply u.3] 

1 . tra/is. To soften, mollify (the heart or mind) ; 
to cause to yield or be sabmissire; to make com- 
pliant or complaisant. Obs. or arch. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. =56 Thus this tinmnysshc knyht 
Was soupled. CX400 Rom. Rose 2244 And he, jhat pride 
hath hjTn withynne, Ne may his herte, in no 'wise, Meken 
ne souplen to servj'se. 253* More ConfuL TVrwa/c Wks. 
4yj/i hlenne are so supled and made humble in pert, y* they 
will willingly goe shew themselfe their own sinnes to the 
priest. 2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xiv. 81 Hee meekcn- 
eth and supplcth them as if a wilde bcaste were tamed. 262$ 
Donne Sertn. 2± Feb. (1626) 45 ilen soupled and entendred 
with Matrimoniall loue. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iii- § 3 
Suppled with Sicknesse, he confessed his Fault. <1x703 
Burkht On N. T. Luke xxiii. 42 How powerful must that 
grace be, which suppled that heart in a moment, which had 
been hardening in sin for so many years. 2760 Sterne 
Servt. Ill, 2x2 To mollify the hearts and supple the temper 
of your race. 18x5 Scott Guy M. Iv, When I conclude my 
examination of Dirk Hatteraick to-morrow — Gad, I will so 
supple him ! 

D. intr. and rejl. To be submissive or compliant 
io. Obs. or arck. 

CX440 yaccb's Well 2S0 Here hertys am so harde.. bat it 
mowe no3t brestj-n ne supplyn to go^nes. 2742 Richard- 


son Pamela III, 392 Having a Spirit above suppling himself 
lo an unworthy hlind for sordid Interest sake. 2748 — 
Clarissa (18x0) IV. xxxvi. 241 Then her family, my bitter 
enemies— to supple to them, or if I do not, to make her as 
tmhappy as she can be from my attempts. 2877 Tennyson 
L i. 80 And he hath learnt, despite the tiger in him, 
To sleek and supple himself to the king’s hand. 

2. To make (skin, leather, and the like) supple, 
pliant, or flexible. 

*53 ® Palscr. 726/2, I shall sowple 3*our gloves. 2542 Acc. 
Ld, High Treat. Scot. VIII, 132 For twa barkit hors hidls, 
-•XN’.s. Item for sowpelling and grathing thairof, iiij. s. 
*559 Morwync Evonynt. 366 Wull xTiskoured suppled in 
wine or vinegar. x6oi Holland Pliny xxiiL viii. II. 271 
Touching the bitter Almond tree, the decoction of the roots 
thereof, doth supple the skin and lay it even and smooth 
without wrinkles. 2638 Davenant Madagascar 19 Rude, 
dull Mariners.. this Oyntment use Not to perfume, but 
sunple their parch’d Shooes. 2722 Phil. Trans. XXXI. 268 
After they have soaked the Hide for some time, they stretch 
and supple it. a 2722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 270 They may 
stond in some muck-hill, or moist place, in order to supple 
their claws, 1792 Cowper Odyss. xxi. 215 When we have 
chafed and suppled the tough bow. 2839 Ure Did. Arts 
767 Whenihe^skins have been sufficiently swelled and suppled 
by the branning, they may receive the first oil. 2863 Mom. 
^^<*>*2 Jan. 6 A Basle manufacturer, who uses fine silk, which 
or * supled,* as the trade term goes. 2876 in 
Textile Colourist III. 102 (Patent, P6rinaud, for) Suppling 
re-dyed silks. 29x5 J. Buchan Hist. War iii. 90 Men lame 
from hard new boots not yet suppled by use. 
b. z/slr. for pass. 

2844 Browning Garden Fancies 11. viii. And clasps were 
cracking and covers suppling ! 

f 3 . To reduce the hardness of, to soften. Also 
absol. Obs, 

X545 Ravnalde Byrtk Mankynde 56 Hote and moyste 
thingeSjWhiche haue the propertetolenifyeand sople. 1567 
Maplet Gr. Forest 88 His oncly bloud being kept warme 
supplcth the Adamant stone, c 2586 C’tess Pembroke /V. 
OCLviL iii, The rayne.. Supples the clods ofsommer-scorched 
fields. 1S98CHAPMAN //£!t<fvi.(x.)469 She that supples earth 
with blood. 2659 Gentl.Calling{.ikyS) 24 The Earth.. must 
be mollified and suppled with their sweat, before it will be- 
come penetrable. 2720 T. Fuller PJtarm. Extemp. (1719) 

2 The sweeter, softer and thicker Alels, themoreitsuppleth, 
filleth and nourisheth. 2725 Fam. Did. s.v. Walnut^ The 
Shells grow tender, especially, if you supple *em a little in 
warm Cows Milk. 2728 £• Smith Compl. Housttv. (2750) 
287 This medicine., will.. soften theasperityof the humours 
..relaxing and suppling the solids at the same time. 
t 4 . To soften or mollify (a wound, swelling, 
etc.) by applying an unguent, a fomentation, etc. ; 
to anoint with oil. Also in fig. context. Obs. 

2526 Tindale Prologue to N, 7t, The Evangelion, . . whycb 
sowpletb, and swageth the wondesof the conscience. 2542 
Sarum Primer Niv {Dtrige\ Thou baste soupled myne 
heed in oyle ; and my cup beynge full Is rygbt goodly. ^ 2545 
Raynalde Byrih Mankynde 56 AnojTitmentes wherwlth ye 
may sople y® priuy place. 2579 Lakgmam Card. Health 
(i 6|3) 3x5 Apply them to supple, mollifie, ripen, and dlssolue 
all Jdndes of tumours hot or cold. 1590 Spenser F. Q. nr, : 
V. 33 She. .Into his wound the iuyee thereof did scirare. And 
round about . . The flesh therewith she suppled and did steepe. 
1644 MiLTONMr-ro/. (Arb.) 77 All thefaithand religion that 
shall be there canoniz’d, is not sufficient. .to supple the least 
bruise of conscience. <t 2688 Bunyan Accept. Sacrif. Wks, 
(Offor) 1, 711 Wash me, Lord, supple my wounds, pour Thy 
wine and oil into my sore. 

absol. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 201 With the floures of Lillies 
there Is made a good Oyle to supple, mollifie & digest. 2612 
T. Taylor Comm, Titus ii. i. (26x9) 336 He seeketh to wound 
and gall, but be bealeth nor suppleth not. 2662 Hibbert 
Body Div. i, 156 Pouring in oyl to supple and heal. 

f b. iransf. To rub (oil, etc.) on or into some- 
thing so as to soften it. Obs. rare. 

2560 Daus tr, Sleidands Comm. 334 b, He powreth out the 
oyle and suppleth it in. 

6 . To make (the limbs, the body, the person) 
supple or capable of bending easily ; spec, of the 
training of saddle-horses (see quot. 1753). 

2570 Foxe a. 4 .'IT. (ed. a) 1. 70/1 Contrary to ibcxpectation 
of men, his body -was in the latter punishment and lormcnlcs 
soupled and restored. 16x3 R- Harcourt Foy. Guiana 55 He 
- .Went., to the Bath, and washed.. his hand.. therein, which 
soopled his fingers in such manner, that. ,hee could stirre and 
stretch them out, 1638 MAVNEix<«<i«(i664) 373, 1 m^t think 
that the best and most proportionable exercise, which both 
supples the body, and renders it flexible, and pliant. 2652 H, 
L’Estrange «<7yfnm4pylc.. such as he carried with 

him., to supple his joints and tired Limbs. 2749 Chesterf. 
Lei. to Son 25 May, Apply yourself diligently to your exercises 
ofdandng, fencing, and ndiog,.,to fashion and supple you, 
X7S3 Chambers' Cycl, SuppL s. v., To supple a horse, in^ the 
manege, is to make him bend his ned:, shoulder^ and sides, 
and to render all the parts of bis body more pliable. 2765 
Chesterf. LeL to Son 25 Oct-, The hot bath, .supples my 
stiff rheumatic limbs. 2847 Infantry Man. (1854) 3 ^ ® order 
to supple the recruit,, .he will be practised in the. .move- 
ments. 2862 J. Brown 11.256 Old broken-down 

thorougb-breds that did wonders when soopled. 2882 T. A. 
jM’Carthv Calisfh. 4 Drilling ij This exercise is to 
strengthen the leg and upper arm, supple the shoulders,and 
expand the chest. 2897 Kipling Capt. Cour. ii. 45 Manuel 
boiv^ back and forth to supple himself, 
b. fig. and allusively. 

2555 pHiLPOTin Covcrdalc Ar//. (1564) 240 Cbnst 

annoynt vs, that we may be suppled in these euil 
runne lyghtly, \'nto the glory of the lord, 2638 A. 

Sertn. in Kerr Covenanis Jfr Covenanters (1S95) lox xlis 
legs were soupled with consolation, which made mm run. 
2639 Fuller Holy JFar in. xviit. (1840) 147 „ 
thousand whose knees were not suppled with thcBaau^ ol 
that age. 2659 Arkowsmith Chain Prine. 395 ^eertulness 
supples the joynts of our hearts, and so rendereth tpem 
nimble and active in holy performances. 2B93 Stitvxnson 


Cairiona vii,^ Yc’Il have to soople your back-bone, and 
think a wee pickle less of your dainty self. 

6. gen. (Irom 4 and 5) : To make pliant, flexible, 
or smooth ; also, to tone down, modify. 

153®“* Tindale fonas Prol.,Tosow'pIethy soule with the 
oyle of theyr swete blessynges. 2622 Donne Lett. (1651) 92 
That nothing hath soupled and allayed the D. of Lerma in 
his -violent greatnesse, so much as the often libels made 
upon him. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus L 4. (2619) 63 
Nor all the baulme in Gilead can so supple their positions, 
that lye may ioyne with them. 2624 W. B. Philos. Banquet 
75 Jlint supples the sharpnesse of the Tongue. 2626 Donne 
Serm. Hosier-day^ (1640) 210 Some of them mollifie and 
souple the impossibility into a difficulty, 2642 R. Harris 
Serm. Ho. Commons 20 There is no temptation so strong, 
but faith win conquer it: no’affliction so great, but faith 
will supple it. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. ix. 2183 His balmy 
bathj^That supples. .The various movements of this nice 
machine. 2867 M. Arnold Celtic Lit. 281 The hard unin- 
tclligence, which isjustnowour bane. .must be suppled and 
reduced by culture. 1887 Lowell Democracy ^ etc. 240 To 
set free, to supple and to train the faculties. 2901 bloLLi- 
SON Poems 180 Come. .souple thou my pen tae screed, A 
rhymin’ line or twa, 

Supple, obs. and dial. f. Supply. Supple ant, 
Supplear, obs. ff. Suppliaut, Supplief.. 
Suppled (so'p’ld), ppl. a. [f. Supple v. + -edI.] 
Made supple ; softened. 

*594 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern. 31* b, When I shall 
finde that I tooke for suppled honie, to become stiffe darts. 
xypS Chapman Iliad in. fvii.J 259 Let vs impart. Some en- 
signes of our strife to shew, each others suppled hart. 1657 
Ree\’e Gods Plea Ep. Ded. Relig. Cit. 5 Why should not 
they prepare an Elixir for her out of their suppled eyes, rent 
heart-stnngs, . . to preserve her at an exigent ? 

Supplee, obs. form of Supply. 


Sn’pple-jack. [f. Supple a. + jack sbJ^ (cf. 
sense sa).] 

1 . A name for varions climbing and twining 
shrubs with tough pliable stems found in tropical 
and subtropical forests; applied in the West 
Indies to various sapindaceous plants, as species 
of PauUinia and Serjania, and Cardiospenmim 
grandijiorum ; in central America, to the rham- 
naceous Berchemia volubilis, and to a species of 
Zizyphus ; in Australasia, to Ventilago viminalis, 
Ripogonum parvijlonm, Ruhus australis, and 
other plants of similar habit, 

2725 Sloane Jamaica II. 185 Supple-Jacks. The stalk., 
is about the thickness of one's thumb,, .They grow in woods 
and are used for walking sticks. 2773 Cook Voy, S. Pole L 
v, (1777) 1. 96 In many parts the woods are so over-run with 
supple-jacks, that it is scarcely possible to force one's way 
amongst them. 28x4 Pursh Flora Amer. Septentr. I. 288 
Zi^phus volulilis.,\zi the Dismal swamp, near Suffolk in 
Virginia,, .is known there by the name of Supple-Jack. 2820 
T. Green Univ. Herbal II, 260 PauUinia Polyphylla\ 
Parsley-leaved PauUinia, or Supple Jack. 1864 Griseback 
Flora Brit. W. Ind. Isl, 7B8/1 Supple-jack; PauUinia eu- 
rassavica, barbadensis,&T\d Cardiospermum grandiflorunt. 
2867 Saitter tr. Hoehsteiteds New Zealand vi. 135 The so- 
called *suppie-jack’of the colonists {Ripogonum parvifie- 
rum). 2K4 J. H. Kerry-Nicholls KingCouniry xxiL 266 
The supple-jacks, which we found growing everj’where [in 
New Zealand] in a perfect network of snakelike coils, 
b. The stems of these plants as a material. 

2804 A Duncan Mariner's Chron. II. 251 Bits of blankets 
. .sewed together with split supple-jacks. 1B65 Reader No. 
405/2 Lashed together with strips of supple-jack- 
A walking-stick or cane made of the stem of 
one of these plants ; a tough pliant stick. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Random xxiv, He bestowed^ on me 
several severe stripes, with a supple Jack he had in his hand. 
1785 WoLCOT {P. Pindar) Odes to R.A.'s^ i. iii. Wks. 1S12 

I. 73 Take, take my supple-jack, Play Saint Bartholomew 

with many a back ! x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, You will 
never rest till my supple-jack and your shoulders become 
acquainted. 1891 Meredith One cf our Cenq. xxxi, A good 
knot to there’s no break in it, whack as you may. 

They call it a Demerara supple-jack. 

Hence Snppleja’cticallytw'z^. {humorous nonce- 
wd.), in a manner suggesting the use of a supple- 
jack, 

2844 J. T. Hewt-ett Parsons d* IF. liv, My father looked 
simple-jackically at me. 

SUpplely (sr’p'Ui), adv. Also 9 supply, [f. 
Supple h. - f-LY^.] In a supple manner, with 
suppleness. 

26x2 CoTCR., j4^7«rw«:/,..quickely, promptly, supplely, 
readily. 1689 Hickfringill Ceremony Monger l Wks. 2716 

II. 388 Does his Eccl«iastical Don-ship bow and cringe so 
supplely. .to something, or to nothing? jSm Exammer 
721/2 Not of strength to bear anypressure without supplely 
bending. 2890 HarpedsMag. Oct._744/2 Freely and supplely 
she straightened her back. 2898 G. -Allen Jncid. Bishop 54 
She was tall.. and very supply knit. 

Supplemeil'k (sr*pirment), sb?- Also 5-/ 
aS^pl^ent; 6 suplement, 6-7 nuppUment. 
[ad. L. supplcmetitum, f. supplcrc Supply 
C f. F. mppUmeiti (from i6th c., raparseding UP. 
supploiement, supplement, sttpphemeni). It. sup- 
piemenio, Sp. suplemento, Fg. suppUmcnio. 

In sense 4 used as a noun of action to suPfle, Suffly v. ; 
cf. SueeLVilEST.} , , r • 

1. Something added to supply a deficicnc}’ ; an 
addition to anything by which its defects arc sup- 
plied; an auxiliary means, an aid; occas. of a 
person. (Now rare in general sense.) 

t-iBz W^-CLIF Mark ii. 21 No man seweth a pacebe (Vniff- 
assumenium] of rude {gloss or newe) clothe to an old clothe, 
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clUs he takUh awey the newe supplement Cf/w or pacche ; 
Vu!g. 5vPf>Iement7tvt\ and a more brekynge is maad. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P, K, viir. xxi. (Bodl. MS.) If. Ssb/z 
But Jjehe sterres haue Ujte of here owne. 5^^^® to pcrfec* 
tioun of hereH3t heifongethsupplemente[x49Ssupplyment; 
ox\z>cofJi/>Ut7ieniujn\ziudhc\p of ]?e sonne. 2544 6V. Papers 
Hen. Vlll^ 1. 764 The Lord Chauncelour.. shall,, admit and 
swere..Mr. Cox to be his AuImoner,..and Mr. Chcke as a 
suppliment to Mr. Cox. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iii. viii. 

§ 30 Vnto the word of God. .we do not add reason as a 
supplement of any maime or defect therin. 2628 Feltham 
Resolves n. [r.] xxxvii, 114 Minerva cur’d Vlysses of his 
^vrinklcs and baldnesse ; not that she tooke them away by 
supplements. 1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. 94 God would 
have afterwards raised other persons of Apostolical purity. . 
to have made a Supplement to the former. 2698 Fryer 
E. India P. 250 Fording the River without such a Suppli* 
ment [as a bridge). 2728 Young Love Fame 1. 12 Instructive 
Satire,.. Thou shining supplement of public laws ! 2856 J. 
Richardson Recoil. I. yi. 242 As supplements to this bowl, 
small cups, brimming with milk punch were placed upon the 
table. 2861 pALEV Hlschylus (ed. 2) Supplices 154 noUy 
Hermann's supplement'o-ar completes the anapaestic verse. 
1803 G. H. Pember EartlCs Earliest Ages How wonder- 
ful a supplement may, in the World to Come, be added to 
our present scanty information. 

b. A "part added to complete a literary work or 
any written account or document ; spec, a part of 
a periodical publication, issued as an addition to 
the regular numbers and containing some special 
item or items. 

2568 Grafton Chron, I. 3 As lamM Philip of Bergamo 
sayth, in the suppliment of his Chronicles. 2576 Fleming 
tc. Caius' Dogs (1880) 44 The winding vp of this worke, 
called the Supplement. 2650 Row {title) A Supplement of 
the Historic of the Kirk of Scotland. 2683 Wood Ll/e 
(O.H.S.) III. 35^ He died Sunday 21 Jan. (20 Jan., saith the 
suppliment to his will). 2696 Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Cam- 
den) 202 To speed the finishing and fitting iny Supplement 
for the Presse. 177^ Johnson L. /*., Cozvley Wks. 2787 II. 
22 His work, to which my narration can be considered only 
as a slender supplement, 2863 Lv£.LLAfttiq. Man i. 5 In my 
‘Elements or Manual of Elementary Geology * and in the 
Supplement to the fifth edition of the same. 2868 Freeman 
Honn. Cong. II. App. 577, I accept his account.. as a 
supplement, to the account in the Chronicles. 2887 (Nov. 5) 
Special Literary Supplement to The Spectator. 

c. Math, {a) f Supplements of a paralklogram 
« complements of a parallelogram (CosrPLEJrE^'T 

5 b). Obs, {b) Supplement of an arc or angle^ 
the amount by which an arc is less than a semi- 
circle, or an angle less than two right angles j also 
aitrib,, as supplement-chord, (r) An additional 
term introduced in certain cases in an equation or 
expression (abbreviated Sxtppl), 

2570 Billingsley Euclid i. Theorem xxxii. <3 In euery 
parallelograme, the supplementesof those parallelogrammes 
which are about the diameter, are equall the one to the 
other. Ibid. Prop, xlijt. 53 b, Supplementes or Complementcs 
are those figures which with the two parallelogrammes ac- 
complish the whole parallelogramme. 2704 J. Harris Lex. 
Tecnn. I, Suppietuent of an Ark, In Geometry or Trigono- 
metry. 2747 T. Si.MPsoN Elem, Plane Geom. 138 If the 
Measure of the Supplement-chord of any Arch be increased 
by the Number 2, the Square-root of the Sum will be the 
Supplement-chord of half that Arch. 2802 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed.3)Suppl. 11.630/2 The supplement of 50*^ is 130^; as the 
complement of it IS 40®. 2842 Gwilt Archit.% 1038 ADE 
being a semicircle, BDE is the supplement of the arc AB, 
which arc, reciprocalb', is the supplement of BDE. 2861 
Ferrers Trilinear Co-ordinates vi. 112 The angle between 
the asymptotes of the reciprocal hyperbola will be the 
supplement of that between the tangents. 2868 Cayley 
Math. Papers (1B93) VI. 263, 1 introduce into the equation 
a term called the * Supplement * (denoted by the abbrevia- 
tion ‘ Supp.*).. .The expression of the Supplement should in 
every case be furnished by the theory. 2884 tr. Lotzes 
Lo^ic^'jZ,h./^x.dk..\s the general term of this second 
senes, and is what we must add as supplement to the general 
term of the first series. 

1 2. The action of supplying what is wanting ; 
the making good of Ci deficiency or shortcoming, 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 345/ x The feeste of all the sayntes 
w'as establysshed. .Fyrstc for the dedycadon of the Temple 
secondly for supplement of offences done. 2523 Skelton 
Garl, Laurel 415 Mayster Chaucer to Skelton. . . Your besy 
delygence Of that we [sc. Chaucer, Cower, and Lydgate) 
beganne in the supplement. 2575 in Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 
1585. z6s/i Our said kirk..haveand neid and mister of beit- 
ment and supplement. 2586 A. Day Eng. Seeretorie ii. (1625) 
76 For better supplement of the learners knowledge. 2592 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 6ri Ane new pft of the saidis 
landis grantit with all dew solcmpniieis and with supple- 
ment of all faultis. 1610 Donne Pseudo-inartyr^x Councels 
submitted their decrees to the Emperours for Authorilie, and 
supplement of defects. 2660 R. Coke Power 4* Snhj. 235 
Equity is.. cither a remission or moderation of the laws., or 
..a supplement of the law in cases wherein things in con- 
science ought to be done, 

b. Sc. Law. Letiers (or -writ) of sitpplement, a 
writ issuing from the Court of Session to compel 
the appearance before an inferior court of a person 
who resides out of its jurisdiction. Oath in sup- 
plement, an oath of a party on his own behalf, 
admitted to confirm imperfect evidence, such as the 
oath of a single witness, so as to constitute suffi- 
cient’legal proof: cf. suppletory oath s.v. Supple- 
TORY a, b, 

1672 in G. J. Bell Comm. Laws Scot. (ed. 5) I, 331 noUf 
The count-book, with the merchant’s oath in supplement, 
was suffident to make it a full probation. 2693 Stair List. 
La-w Scot. (ed. 2) iv. xlv. § 27. 7x0 Whosoever is cited by a 
^IessengcT, to Compear and Depone by an Oath ofCalumny, 
Verity or Supplement, if he do not Depone, he is holden as 


Confest. 2765-8 Erskine Inst, Law Scot, i. ii. § 17 The 
pursuer must apply to the court of session.. for letters of 
supplement.. containing a warrant to cite the defender to 
appear before the judge of the territory where the contro- 
verted subject lies, 2826 G.^ J. Bell Comm, Laws Scot. 
(ed. 5) II. 66 note. If the original creditor do not live within 
the jurisdiction in which the arrestee resides, ..he must be 
summoned by a writ of supplement from the Court of Session. 
2838 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 378 s.v. Evidence, The oath 
in supplement is admitted to supply defidences in legal 
evidence, where the partywhosc oath isallowed has brought 
what is called a semiplena probatio. 

1 3. The reinforcement of troops ; chiefly concr. 
{sing, and pll), reinforcement(s). Obs, 
a 1548 Hall Cliron., Hen. VI, \yj Twoo M, archers, and 
foure hundred speres, was sente into Gascoyne, as a suppli- 
ment to the countrey. 2549 Acts Privy Council (xSoo) II, 
273, xvj Albanoys hoTSmen, to him allotted for thesuplement 
of his band. 2600 Holland Livy xlh, x. xi2i The Pretors 
also, who required to have a supplement with them into 
Spain. 2665 Manley Groliu!p Low C. IVars 421 Souldiers 
both of Horse and Foot were.. drawn together, .as a Supple- 
ment to the old exhausted Militia. 
f4. The action of supplying or providing ; that 
which is supplied ; supply, provision. Ofo. 

2544 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 766 We see manifest occa- 
sion of moche greattcr charge, then was att the begynnyng 
consIderj’d;..and..as We cannot use any other present 
meanes, for the supplement hereof, thenne [etc.]. 2545 Ibid. 
III. 5*9 Supposing that they have of His Majestic sufficient 
supplyment for ther fumyturc. Ibid, 543 We coulde have 
no supplement of caske for their victualles, but suche as we 
had from..Waterforde. 2588 Parke tr, Mendoza's Hist. 
China 77 Generali puruier and president of the counsell of 
warre: whose office is.. for the suppliment of garrison*;, 
2615 Chapman Odyss, ix. 242 We had not spent Our ruddle 
wine aship-boord: supplement Of large sort, each man to 
his vessell drew. 2658 Osborn A'. yVrwrr Wks. (1673)494 The 
People, if they denied him supplement or inquired after the 
disposure of it, were presumptuous peepers into the sacred 
Ark of the State. 

t Supplement, sb.^ Obs. rare-\ [f. Supple 

V. + -3IENT.] Suppleness. 

2583 Stuooes Anai. Abus. t. 54 It [sc, whoredom), .con- 
sumeth the moysture and supplement of the bodic. 

Supplement, van Suppliment. 

Supplement (so'pUment, sypl/rae*nt) , v. (First 
in Sc. writers.) [f. Supplement trans. To 
furnish a supplement to, supply the deficiency in ; 
also, to supply (a deficiency). 

In recent storj'-writing, to add as a supplementary state- 
ment or remark. 

1829 Jas. Mill ( 1869) IL6a Clusters of sensa- 
tions, supplemented by possibilities of sensation. 2833 
Chalmers Poiver of God i. vi. (1834) I. 224 The strong 
appetite of hunger supplements the denciency of the rational 
principle of sel^prescrvalion. 2857 J. W. Donaldson Chr. 
Orthod. Introd. p. viii, This work is a continuous essay, 
supplemented by a number of special disquisitions on certain 
important subjects- 2863 Gladstone Financ. State/ft. 442 
The spiritual food is to be supplemented, as Scotchmen say, 
by something which finds a snorter way to their perceptions 
and their appetites. 2868 G. Duff Pol, Surv. 23 The two 
sets of dissimilar conditions supplement and throw light upon 
each other. 2875 Rossetti Hood’s Poet. JVks. Scr. n. Pref. 
p. XV, It is now thought desirable to supplement that by a 
second volume. 2878 Miss Braddon Open Verdict i, If I 
am a poor creature as a parson, you supplement me so well, 
Selina, that, between us, I tliink we do our duty to the 
parish. 2888 ‘ J, S. Winter’ Bootle's Childr. xi, *Yc5, a 
disparity,' answered Maud.,.*It means a"el’ ‘And not 
less than twenty years,* supplemented Pearl. 

Hence Supplemented ppl. a,, Supplementing 
vbi. sb. and ppl. a. 

1863 W. Kay Crisis Hup/eldiana 80 Their cancellings, 
supplcmentings, and arbitrary assumptions. 2902 iVesim. 
Gaz. 30 Nov. 2/2 ‘You love the garden ?’ she hazarded... 

* And everything in it,* was his supplemented answer,^ 2904 
R. Small Hist, Congreg. U, P, Ch, I. 529 A winding-up 
was insisted on by the Supplementing Board. 

Supplemental (sopirmcntal), a. (sb.) Also 
7-8 auppli-. [f. Supplement sb.^ + -al.] = Sup- 

PLEMENTABT. Const. if, of. 

Supplemental air, the air that remains in the lungs after an 
ordinary expiration: efiquot. 28^5 s.v.SoprLEMENTARV a. b. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. ii. | 7 Wee speake nowe of 
parts of learning supplemental!, and not of supererogation. 
1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 134 Womens Supphmentall Art, 
does but the rather bewray Natures Defects. 2668 Half. 
Pre/. to Rolle's Abridgm, c jb. An Appendix vras intended 
that might have been supplemental of some Titles. 2768 
Biackstone Coftwt.in. xxvii.448 If new matter arises, which 
did not exist before, he [sc. the plaintiff) must set it forth by 
3 supplemental bill. 2795 Mason Ch. Mus, xi. 153 All those 
supplemental graces which really serve to assist musical 
expression.^ 2^ Liddon Bampton Lect. v. (1875) 220 
Viewed in its historical relation to the first three Gospels it 
is supplemental to them. 2866 Huxley Physiol, iv, (1869) 
X04 About as much more in addition to this remains in the 
chest after an ordinary expiration, and is csW^^Supplemental 
air. 287a T, Bryant irMrg.(x878) 1. 563 Supplemental 
teeth are occasionally developed in both temporary and per- 
inancnt sets, 
b. Math, 

Supplemental^ angle, either (in relation to the other) of 
two angles which arc together equal to two right angles. 
Supplemental arc, either of two arcs which are together 
equal to a semicircle, Suppletnental chord, the chord of 
a supplemental - arc. Supplemental triangle^ either (in 
relation to the other) of two spherical triansles tn which the 
angular points of the one arc the^ poles of the sides of the 
other, and each side of the one is the supplement of the 
corresponding angle of the other. 

2798 Hutton Course Math. (tSay) I. 315 Let C and D be 
two angles. .standing on the supplemental arc AEB; then 
will the angle C be equal to the angle D. 1827 Airy Trigon. in 


Encycl. Metrop. (1845) 1. 683 Suppose great circles EF, FD, 
D£..to be described, of which A, B, C are re^ectively 
the poles; they wjll intersect in the points D, E, F, and 
form a spherical triangle, called the polar or supplemental 
triangle. 284 oLardnrrC 7^‘<7^//. vii.78 Ifaquadrilateralfigure 
be inscribed in a circle, its opposite angles will be supple, 
mental. 1842 Penny Cycl. XX.III, 300/x Chords or arcs of 
a circle or other curve which have a common extremity, 
and together subtend an angle of two right angles at the 
centre, are sometimes called supplemental chords or arcs, 
c. sh. A supplementary fact, etc. rare. 

2670 Blount Zatn Diet. Pref. (1691) (a)ij, In the Supple- 
Mentals, Bracton, Britton, , .and divers other Authors have 
been my Guides. 2836 Southf.y Lett, (1856) IV. 454 There 
are three works which I shall want for our supplementals, 
2852 De Morgan in Graves Li/e Sir IV, R. Hamilton (1889) 
III. 344 You do not see how I get my supplementals. 
Hence Suppleme’ntally adv,, by way of supple- 
ment. 

2768 IVoman 0/ Honor III. 254 Clara, in her turn, or 
supplementally for her sister, would bless me with her com- 
pany. 2853 G. S. Fader Do^vn/all Turkey 77 The cities of 
the Modes are only subjoined supplementally. 

Supplementary (sr^plTmemtari), a. (sb.) [f. 
Supplement sb.^ + -auy 1 , Cf. F, suppUmenlaire\ 
Of the nature of, forming, or serving as, a supple- 
ment. Const, to. 

2667 Decay Chr. Piety xviii. 399 Divinity would not then 
pass the Yard and Loom, . . nor Preaching be taken in as an 
easier supplemenlaryTrade, by those tliat disliked the pains 
of their own. 2770 Pennant Brit. Zool. IV. Ded. p. iv, To 
you therefore I address this little supplementary work, 2^93 
Bbddoes Lett. Darivin 9 These I shall from time to time 
submit, .as supplementary to the knowledge accumulated by 
former experience. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Old China, 
Competence to age is supplementary youth. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. xiii. Ill, 287 To this Claim.. was added a sup- 
plementaiy paper containing a list of grievances. aiZhz 
Buckle Civiliz, (1864) II. vi. 437 Each is supplementary 
to the other; so that in order to understand cither, it is 
necessary to study both. 2908 Athenxum 15 Aug. 182/2 
A supplementary volume of whose memoirs was published 
a few years ago. 

b. In various technical uses. 

2796 Act 37 Geo. Ill, c. 3 § 2 If a sufficient Number of 
Officers.. cannot be found to accept of Commissions in the 
Supplementary Militia.. it shall be lawful for the said Lieu- 
tenants.. to appoint for that Service, such a Number of the 
Officers in the Army., as his Majesty shall approve. 2B26 
G. J. Bell Comm. Laws Scot. (ed. 5) II. 214 Of Supple- 
mentary Deeds or Acts.— These are certain acts and step*; of 
conveyancing necessary for supplying the links of a defective 
conveyance. Ibid, 409 Of the method of afiectin^ the 
acquisitions of the bankrupt subsequent to sequestration. . . 
The best method. .is, that the trustee.. shall apply to the 
Court for a supplementary sequestration. ^2838 W, Bell 
Diet. Law Scot, s, v.. When all the parties interested have 
not been called, or where the original summons requires 
amendment, and the defender has not appeared, a supple- 
mentary or auxiliary summons is nccessarj'. 2842 Penny 
Cycl, XXII. 343/2 The supplementary triangle. [Cf. Sup- 
plemental b.J 2848 Cayley Math. Papers 1. 562 The sup- 
plementary cone (i.e, the cone generated by lines through 
the vertex at right angles to the tangent planes of the cone 
in question). 2855 Dunclison Med. Lex, (1857) s. v. Re- 
spiration, The supplementary or reserve air or that which 
can be expelled by a forcible expiration, after an ordinary’ 
oulbreatbing. 2875 Knight Diet, Mech, 2455/1 Supple- 
menia^ Engine, an auxiliary' steam-engine, for feeding 
the boiler when the main engine is at rest. 2892 F. Taylor 
Man. Praet, Med. (ed. 2) 347 Increased vesicular murmur 
happens.. over one lung or part of a lung, when another part 
of the lung is not properly in use. It is then called com- 
pensatory or supplementary breathing. 

c. sb. A supplementary person or thing. 

In recent parliamentary use, a question supplementary to 
'that put down on the question-paper. 

x8x* Southey in Edinb, An7i. Keg. III. i. 485/2 Supple- 
mentary deputies were then to be chosen, who were to take 
their seats in case of any vacancy by^ death ; the supple- 
mentaries were, as nearly as could be, in the proportion of 
one to three, Scribner’s Monthly D^c, 304 Tnepra3'crs 

..are simply preliminaries and supplementaries to the ser- 
mon. 290a Alice Terton Lights Shadows in Hosp. i. 3» 

I was called a ‘supplementary’, which was a dignified title 
for a charwoman. 2M4 fVestm, Gaz. 16 May 2/2 Lord 
Cranborne,.did not altogether ignore supplementaries, but 
he came one or two bad croppers over them. 

Hence Suppleme'jitarily adv., by way of sup- 
plement. 

2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos, Sysi. 205 To indicate, supple- 
mentarily, the object denied. 1899 Pop.Sci. Monthly Sept. 
677 Those we propose to tax supplemenlarily are mostly 
wealthy. 

Supplementation (sopltoeni^-fan). [f. Sup- 
plement V. + -ation.] The action oi supplement- 
ing ; also, an instance of this, a supplementary 
addition. 

1854 Febbier Inst. Ileinph. 45? To redeem from contra- 
diction a centreless circle or^a slick with only one end, two 
supplementations are required. 2873 A. W. Ward tr. 
Curtins’ Hist. Greece I. n. 1. 218 The war had made great 
gaps in the military body itself, and it was in tlie intere.stof 
the stale to fill these up. . .This supplemenution miscarried. 
2903 G.E. UNDERHiLLinZ«^.///xLA’mOct. 756Theshortest 
supplementation [oflines in a fragmenur^’ papyrus] is always 
the most probable. 

Supplementer (see the vb.). Also -or. [f. 
Supplement v. + -eb 1 .] One who supplements. 

1644 Featly Roma Ruerts 12 The author and supplementer 
of Catalogus testium veritalis. 2697 Dryden Virgil, Li/e 
**jb, Franshemius, the Leam'd Supplementor of Livy, 
has in.'^rtcd this Relation into his History. 1869 Bonar 
Li/e y. Milne xix, 400 Not one minister out of a thousand 
would have borne suen supplementing, however needful, or 
would have so cordially thanked the supplementer. 2873 
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G. W. Kitchik Hist. France I. in. x. 380 * “WTiich thing *, 
sai*s the Suppleraentor to William of Nangis, ‘came not to 
pass 1906 Orr PrchL O. T. x. 344 So long as the Jeho>nst 
was legarded as a mere supplementer of the Elohist. 

Suppleness (si?’p*ines). [f.SuppLE<j. +*ness .3 
The qoality or condition of being supple. 

1 . Flexibility and elasticity : sometimes with im- 
plication of nimbleness of movement (cf. 2). 

1626 Bacojj Sjrira § 6xo The Sopplenesseand Gentlenesse 
of the layce of that Plant, being that which maketh the 
Bough« also so Flexible. 1707 Curios. Hush. ^ Card. 69 
There is no part, .in which die Subtility and Suppleness of 
the Sap more claim our Admiration, than in Trees that are 
grafted. 1782^ Sir J. Reynolds Disc. xL (1876) 29 That 
supplenesswhichis the characteristic of flesh. X79X Hasol- 
Tos Berihollet's Dyeing I. 1. ii. 134 By scouring, silk ac» 
quires its suppleness and whiteness. 1858 O. W. Holsies 
A ui. Break/. ~U ix. (1SS3) 1 B5 Hair like the fibrous covering of 
a cocoa-nut in. .suppleness as well as color. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. v. iL (1872) II. 63 You have beaten Louis XIV, 
to the suppleness of washleaiher. 

2. Of the body or limbs : Capability of bending 
easily. 

X768 Tucker Li. Kai, I. ir. xx. 47 Nature may have pre- 
pared one man for a dancer by giring him strength and 
suppleness in his joints. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VII. 165 Serpents. .ha\'e the length and the suppleness of 
the eel. 1838 Dickens Nick. Hick, xiii, Giring his right 
arm two or three flourishes to trj* its po^w and suppleness. 
1893 Eccl e s SdaficaZa Elderly persons from whom feats of 
suppleness could not be expectdi. 

o. Flexibility oradaptabilityof mind, character, etc. 

1594 Carew Huarie's Exam. Wits v. (1596) 62 Children 
..through the great supplenesse of their braine, abound in 
memorj'. 1638 Baker tr. Balzacs Lett. (vol. II.) j6o He 
hath bath the substance and the suppleness which are 
necessary in dealing with the brains of that countrj’. 1663 
Boyle Occas. Reji. (1848) 35 Bringing those that use to 
write their Thoughts to what may be call'd a certain Supple- 
ness of Style. 1807 Knox & Jebd Corr. (1834) I. 32S A cer- 
tain suppleness in ^naur mental powers, by \^ue of which 
they will bead to all occasions and subjects, with an e.ise and 
readiness [etc.]. 1878 O. W. Holmes MoiUy xxi. 187 As a 
diplomatic bis great w*aQt Is suppleness. 

4 . Yielding disposition or character, complian:- 
ness, complaisance. ? Ohs. esc. as in b. 

1629 Donne Serin. IPkiisunday (1640) 309 God Andes a 
better disposition, andsouplenessc, and maturity, and mellow- 
ing, to concurre with his motion in that man.^ X67X Wood- 
HEAD Si. Teresa i, xxv. 172 ‘I'here never remains any s^tiet- 
ness, or softness, or suppleness in the Soul ; but she is, as it 
were, frighted. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 189 ? xt A 

g overness, whom misfortunes had reduced to suppleness and 
umility. 

b. Servile or obsequious compliance or com- 
plaisance. 

^1727 Habte Eulosius 39S He smooth’d his ^•oice to the 
Birantine note, With courtly suppleness unfurl’d his face. 
1838 Lttton AJice iii, i, Katurally di^torial and pre- 
sumptuous, his early suppleness to superiors vrzs now ex- 
changed for a self-wnlled pertinacity. x8^ Prescott PkiVp 
Ilf j. iL 1. 13 He had none of the dapliaty or of the supple- 
ness which often marks the character of die courtier. 1879 
Farrar Si. Paul (X8S3) 207 The ever-rising tide of Roman 
sensuality and Graco-Sj-riaa suppleness. 

Suppler (st?*pl3i). rare. £f. Supple v, + •er^. 

A person or thing that snpples. 

1620 Shelton Quid ir. i. xiii. 7S, I haue suppler [orig. 
desfe^adcr] hangs at the pummell of my horse, as good as 
touch. 

i’Supplete, Ohs. rare. In 7 suppleat. 
[f. L. sitj/lei^f pa. ppl. stem oisuppth'e : see Supply 
t7.^] irajis. To supplement. 

2664 Exton Maritime DicaeoL i. iv, 20 I.aws.. which 
sprang from the Rhodes, suppleated out of sei'cral other 
titles in the body of the Civil Law, 
i* Supple'tioil* Also4STipplecioun, 

5 -plecion, supplexion. [a. OF. ssip^f)Ution, 
^suppUctioKy ad. L. *supp!eiiOj -cnem, f. sttpplere 
Supply t ?.^3 Supplementation, supplement. 

a 1325 MS. Raxl. B. jso If. 47 b, Ware fore diuerse sup- 
pledouns of lai^'e ant newe forlokinges bihouez. 1433 Cax- 
TON Gold, irr- (>£92) 33 The qumquagesme..is instituted 
for suppledoa & falfyllyng. e s4B$DijpyMyst., Conrersion 
of Si. Paul 359 The compyler here-of shuld translai >-eiay 
so holy a story, but with fauorable rorrec cy oa of my lauor- 
ahle masters of J>er beaygne supplexion. 

Suppletive (scplrtiv), a. rare. [ad. tned-L. 
sapplitivus, f. sttpplel - : see Supplete and -IVE. 
Cf. F. suppUlif.'\ Having the attribnte of snpplj'- 
ing deficiencies. 

1816-30 Bextham Qpic. Aft. Afe-rinnW, Ejciraci CerjJ. 
Cede His functions will be exercised by a depute of his, 
as per Ch. viii. Prime Minister, 5 4- Self-suppletivc Func- 
tion. lS6i F. Hau. Hietda Pkites. S^-st. 53 (Mraiuon is 
here denoted by the suppletb'e expression after will . ^ 

"So * 1 ' Siipple*tively adv.^ so as to supply defici- 
encies. 

2644 MAxxN-ELL/’/ry^, CAr.AVrs^ X. X04 This tenet, that 
a King hath his Soveraigne power, camnruTdcaiiTit not 
Jrrhraticef from the people, that he is so in%*ested with it, 
that the i>ecple ha\*e it habitually, suppIeti^'ely, and may 
resume it ia some exigent [Cf. x66o Bonde.S'c?//. Ar/: 

7X The people. .still retaining the same [government] in the 
collective body, that is to say, in themselves su/fleiire.] 

Snppletory (sirpl/iari), a. and sh. [ad. late 
L. sit^pieiorists (neut. sing, as sb. = supplement), 
f. supplei^ : see Supplete and -obt 2.3 

A- cdj. Suppljing a deficiency ; supplementary. 
Const, io, c/. In first quoL, expletive. Now rare. 

2628 Dok^ Serm. Christmas Day{i6^d) 52 Many men 
have..certaine supplelory phrases, w^ch fall often upon 


I (ArW 1=5 The blessed ■n-rgm..with her rodde Ioo.sed the 
whichthej fill Up their Discour^. 1656 BRAMHALL/?<7^//r. bandes of her suppliant 2594 Shaks. ///, i. i. 74 
372 Let mm that aare..say that It IS a supplelorie Sacri- ; HeanI you not what an humble ‘ ^ 


: what an humble Suppliant Lord Hastings 


a supplelory ornament to the deckings of gold and pearl and 
costly aray. 2778 Johnson 15 Apr. xnBos^velh His hope 
of saj^mtion must be ffsunded on. .obedience; and where 
obedience has failed, then, as supplelory to it, repentance. 
xSoa^pALEY Hat. TheoL xiv, § x i'hts double or supplelory 
provTsion [of teeth]. 2818 Cruise Dt^si (ed. 2) IV. 30s By 
suppletor>* or explanatory evidence. 2856 A. Butler Hist. 
Anc. Philos. 1. 1x4 The genus ‘pronoun* does not more 
truly classify the words in a language that are supplelory’ 
of nouns. 2874 Stcthen Hem Comm, Lams En^. v. viiL 
(ed. 7) III, 446 Equity. .a. .portion of oar juridical system 
— distinct from and supplelory to the common law. 

b. ^w. Supplelory oath, an oath (given by a 
party in his oa-n favour) admitted to supply a 
deficiency in legal evidence : cf. oath in supple- 
ment S.T. SUPPLZilEKT 2 b. 

2726 Ayuffe Parerz^ [305] If I can only prove the 
Tenor thereof by one Witness, 1 shall not be admitted to the 
Supplelory Oath through a Defect of E\Tdenc& 27W 
Blackstone Comm. iii. xxiii. 369 Abroad.. a man’s own 


1814 Byron Ode Lapdeonv., The Arbiter of fate A 

Suppliant for his own ! 2848 Lvtton Harold vni. iii, The 
mother is a suppliant to the son for the son. 

Con:b. 1669 Dryden Tyr. Love iv. j. She Suppliaat-Kke, 
e re long, thy succour sh^l implore. 

B. cdj. Supplicating, humbly petitioning. 

a 2586 Sidney iii. (19x2) 418 One might see by 

his eyes (humbly lifted up to the Viandow where Fhilodea 
stood) that he was rather suppliaunt, then victorious. 2592 
Shak& Tmo Geiit, iii. i. 234 When she for thy repeale was 
suppIianL 2666 Dryden Ann. Mirah. ccl, JThe Rich grow 
suppliiml, and the Poor proud. 1782 Gibbon DecL <5- 
F. xxriL (17S7) III. 46 Ike tribunal of the magistrate was 
^ieged by a suppliant crowd. 28x8 Scott Rob Roy xxxW, 
I had. .seen the followers of this man commit a cruel 
slaughter on an unarmed and suppliant individual. 2859 
TENJprsos Guinev. 656 She look'd and saw The novice, 
weeping, supplianL 

b. transf. Expressing or involving supplication. 

266;^ Milton P. L. \. 112 To bow and sue for grace With 


booksofaccoants..withthesuppletoryoathofthemerchant- ' 2697 I^RXDEN Virg. Georg, iv. 775 With 

• • \“'«“dsnppb^ttrxy-r5 1767 W,i.KEsC=rr.(iSos) III. 


amount at all times to full proof. xSea-x* 

Jutiic. Evid. (1827) V. 563 'Ihe supplelory oath is admitted 
in default of other sufficient evidence. 
f B. sh, A supplement. Ohs, 

1649 Jer. Taylor xi.Disc.viiL §20. 70 The rite 

of confirmation, .is an admirable suppletory of an early Bap- 
tisme. 2672-5 Comber Cemp, Temple (2702) 475 A Supple- 
tory for any particular omitted. 269S Norris Fract. Disc. 

IV. £6 Force must be made use of as a Suppletory to the 
defects of Reason. 2707 — Treat, Humility iv. 162, 1 look 
upon grace as the suppletory of corrupt nature. 

Hence Su*ppletorily adv.^ by way of, or as a, 
supplement. 

2622 Donne Semt. Christmas Day{t 6 ^d)^ This personall 
name of the Father (// pleased the Faihe/) is but added 
suppletorilj’ by our Translators, and is not in the Original!. 

Supplexion, variant of Suppletiox Ohs, 
t Suppliable, < 3 .^ Ohs, rare, [f. Supply rr. 3 -k 
-ABLE.3 Supple. 

2599 K, 31. tr. GabelkoiiePs Bk, Physicke 214/2 He causeth 
the sayede Image to be overdeckede with an Oxehyde.,& 
..glueth on the sayede skinne a suppliable Dogges skinne. 
Sappliable (sspbi-ab'l), a.~ rare. Also stip- 
plyablo. [f. Sdpplt + -able.] Capable of 
being snpplied or supplemented. 

2667 Waterhouse Nam, Fire in London 23 Ifsuppliable 
elsewhere, yet T^*ith more charge. 2682 Acts Pari, Scot.^, 
Ckas, n (1820) VIII. 243/1 That^all such writes. .wherin 
the Writer S: witnesses are not derigned, shall be null, And 
are not suppljuble by condescending upon the Writer. 
2734 Erskine Prine, Sc. Law (2S09) xx Where smiutes 
establbh certain solemnities as requisite to deeds, such 
solemnities are not suppUabte by equivalents. 

Supplinl (s 5 pl 9 i*al). Now rare or Ohs, [f. 
Supply vX + -al ,3 The act of supplying. 

2752 W’arburton Prirx. Hat, Rev. Relig. iv. Wks. 2788 

V, 5$ For thesupplial of our imagmary.. wants. <12775 — 

Div. Legai. tv, v. WTa. 27S3 II. 560 To form the pnndpal 
members of his demonstratioa with an unomamented brevTty, 
and Iea>'e the supplial of the small coimecting parts to bis 
reader's sagadty. i5ox Suppl. yeknson's Dici.'Psti. 

p. iii, The supplial of omissions. 2829 G. S. Faber Z?/r- 
pensaSions{sZs'yi 1. 276 Ihe.. supplial of all the wants of life. 

b. A thing that supplies the place of another. 
1837 C Richardson Diet. FreC iii. It nmy be deemed a 
supplial of many books. 

SuppliSACe ^ (s^plpi’ans). Now rare. [f. 

S UPPL Y E'.I + -ANCE ; cf. SUPPLIANTa. ^3 ^ SUPPLY sh. 

2598 Chafman Iliad iv. [«ii.J 321 'When he. Jookt vp for 
helpe to heauen, Which euer at command of loue, was by 
i^suppliance geuen. 2604 Shaks. Ham. l iiL 9 (Qo.), A 
Violet in the youth of Primy Nature;. .sweet not lasting 
The perfume and soppliance of a ninuic. 2664 Power 
Exper. Philos. 118 In suppliance of that seeming Vacuity. 
2786 .^NNA Seward Ixtt. (18x1) 1. 160 To leave something 
to the suppliance of the heart and the fanej*. 2845 Trench 
Huls. Lect. Ser. l r, 93 What a man wins by his labour, 
be it inward truth, or only some outward suppliance of his 
ne^. 28S4 Bro^>*ning The Sun i 6 o To lack is 

not to gain Our lack's suppliance. 

Suppliance - (ssrplians). rare. pod. [f. Sup- 
pliant n.l : see -AKCE-J The action of a suppliant ; 
supplication. ^ ^ | 

c 2622 Crapslin Iliad xviil 402 Mightle suppliance. By 1 
all their graue men hath bene imide. 2615 — Odyss.w.axx 
If.. He should. .trie withwordsof grace. In humblest sup- ; 
pliance, il he might. .caine Her grace. 2773 J. Ross Fra- \ 
triei^ i- 4 (MS.) Smile on the suppliance of an humbler ; 
Bard. 2873 W. S. Mato AVrer^gwi>r xiL The Kmser smiled, | 
then lifts hb cluld From suppliance at his knee. j 

So Su'ppliancy, the condition of a suppliant, j 

2837 Fraseds Mag. XVI. 5S3 Tbe n%-ing image of abject ' 

^uppliuu't (sz^liant), sh. and aX In mod. use 
pod. or rhd.' Alsos -eant, 5-6-iamit, 6-7 -yant. 
[a. F. suppliant (superseding older so'su)pUiani, 
-ciant'), pr. pple. of supplier Supply v.- 
Id early use sometimes stressed suppli'ani.\ 

A. sh. One who supplicates ; a humble peU- 
tioner. 

2429 Rolls of Farit. IV. 346/2 ,Tbe SuppUauntr 

doubten hem of damage and prejedi^ 1480 Cev.Leet hk. 
429 Albe-it your pore suppJeant to his gret c^e & ccarge 
hath demaunded the ccatentadon therof, 3it he in no wy^ 
can be satisfied. 254^* Sternholo & IL Ps- xxvul 11, 
The ^*oIce of thy supplynnt hearc. ISSS Lden Decaaes 


293 Was It possible for me after this to write a suppliant 
! letter to lord Chatham? x8co Wordsw. Hart-leap I’/ell 
{ 22 With suppliant gestures. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. vi. 197 
Stretched forth their suppliant hands To Pallas. 

Hence Su-ppliantness (Bailey, vol. II. 1727)- 
t Snppli’ant, ap Ohs. rare-'^. [f. Supply 
+ Supplying deficiencies ; supplementary, 

2622 Shaks. Cy/rr^. III. viL 12 Those Legions.. whereunto 
your leuie Must be suppliant. 

t Suppliant, Ohs. rare-K [f. Supply v.^ 
-k -ANT.j Suppling, emollient ; = Supple a. 7. 

2632 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creatztre xiii. § 2. 204 To 
thinks to heale a green wound with suppliant oyles, and 
yet the poysoned bullet stick still in the flesh. 

Suppliantly (sp-pliantli), adv. [f. Suppliant 
n.l-k-LT^J In a suppliant manner, or as a sup- 
pliant ; in the way of supplication; beseechingly. 

2565 Stapleton tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 153 Entreating 
as suppliantly as I could to have licence togalloppemyfaorse 
..with the other younge men. 2605 Camden Resn. (1637) 25s 
His brother John. .came in. .and suppliantly besought 
Richard, brotherly to pardon his.. offences. Stxideni 
I, 239 Clan ihe], .not prostrate himself.. before the throne 
of grace, and suppliantly implore the diWne mercy for his 
..sins? 2842 G. S. Faber Frov. Lett. (2844) I, 230 Sup- 
pliantly invocating the saints. 2B95 Daily Hesvs 20 May 
6/3 Two hundred members of the House of Commons called 
at his private house, .suppliantly to ascertain how they 
stood wth him. 

0 Supplica'mus. Ohs. r.once'wd. [L., = 'we 
supplicate', Jst pers. pi. pres, indie, of suppUcare 

10 Supplicate : after legal terms such as manda- 
mus, etc.3 A petition, entreaty. 

2574-s G. Harvey Mercy Harvey Wks. (Grosart) HI. 89 
Swearing that she should haue any thing be had at con- 
mnundxmeat,andvsehimasfamiHarly. «her owne brother; 
with a many sutcb goodly supplicamussU. 
tSu-pplicancy. Ohs. rare-', [f. neit: see 
-.\xcy.3 Suppliant qnality, beseechinguess. 

1728 Gordon Tacitus^ Ann. xv. 408 The first letter. .coa- 
tain’d nothing of supplicancy or abasement. 

SupplicUU^ (szrplikant), sh. and a. Now rare 
cxc. arch. Also 7 snplicant. [ad. L. suppli- 
centem, -ans, pr. pple. of supplicare to SuppuCa\T£. 
Cf. It., Pg. supplicanfe, Sp. suplicante.'] 

A. sh, — SUPPLIA2»T sh. 

1597 Hooker Eeel. Pel. v. xxiv. § i The Prince and people 
of Nmeueh assembling themselues as a maine army of sup- 
plicants. 2650 Row Hist. Kirk Suppl. (Wodrow Soc) 491 
'Hie supplicants [in 2633] gave in a Supplication to hb 
Majestie's Cbmmbsiocers for a free General Assemblie and 
Parliaments. 2693 tr. Dupiris Hist. Eccl. Writers II. 209 
The. Third Rank of Cate^umens was, that of those that 
were' present at the Prayers, who were called the Suppli- 
cants or the Prostrati. 2834 K- H. Dicby Mores Catk- v. 
vi- 184 The pious supplicants, who repair to the chnrahes, 
2873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixix. 161 The Supplicants 
treated the ling's person with great reverence. 

b. spec. One who supplicates for a degree : see 
Supplicate v. 3. 

1649 Lasjont Club) 6Ther was 22 [schobrsj 

in cuery coUedge, and two supplicants laureaL 2902 R^h- 
DKU. & Rait Hew College^ 220 ^^^Jen a Fellow of Itew 
College takes any degre e , ms name Is omitted from the list 
of suppficants. 

! B. adi. = Suppliant a.^ 

1 2597 Shaks. Loveds Ccrr.pl rjS All these hearts that toa 

/ on mice depend,. .supplicant tbeir sigbes to you extend. 

I 2605 Camden Rem.^ Epigr. 26 One wnte sap.icant 
I Ve«e to the Emperour. xtoS Boll Cerm/t. Clu Rome iii. 

\ 253 [Tkeyl offer’d to ihb Coundl thetf L^ers ^ 

confessingihattheyhadsina’d. z‘s$7Fhil.Trans.l,?>^\l^ 

‘ 250 Priefine up the ears when anxious,.. depr^jing them 
.hcnsrppHaiit fS-7 J- A^t't.sn 

supplicmt ui:h lifted htisids. =834 K* H. D* 

Cat/i. T. iii. Ss Tie stippliar! ptoplt- 
Hence Sn'pplicantly adz>. — ScpPLIA^TLT. 

11 Snpplicat (snplikret). Also 7-9 [L-i 

= he snpplicates, ard s'®?- 

pUcare to Sdpplicate. Formerlj- often nssjmilated 
in form to abstmet nouns in -ate 1 L. -clus (bat 
cf. meAL. suppUcatus). 
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In university use arising from its occurrence as the first 
word in the formula used by the proctor in presenting the 
petition. In quots. 1660 and 18592, perh. an independent 
formation in •ateI.] 

A supplication, petition; spec, (now only) in 
English universities, a formal petition for a degree 
or for incorporation (cf. Supplicant b, Supplicate 
zf, 3, Supplication e). 

x66o Z. Crofton Fastening of SL Peter's Fetters 153 The 
servants query.. was not a supplicate for an Authoritative 
Release ; out a scrutiny into the Extent of the Oath. 1665 
J. Bock in Peacock Stat, Cavtbr, (1841) App. B. p. xc, 
There are no supplicats put up for Kind’s College Fellows. 
1691 Wood Aih. Oxofu I. Fasti 637 This year was a Sup- 
plicate made in the venerable Congregation of Regents for 
one Tho. Dalby to be admitted to a Degree in Decrees. 
Ibid, 641 Supplicat. Ibid, 662 This year. .there was a kind 
of a Supplicate made for one Magnus a Doctor beyond the 
Sea, to be incorporated here, xyis M. Davies Athen. 
Brit, I. 23 This Supplicat being granted, he was.. crown’d 
. .with a Wreath of Lawrel; that is, doctoratccl in the Arts 
of Grammar and Rhetorick. 1859 Camhr, Univ, Cal, 2 No 
degree is ever conferred without a Grace for that purpose. 
The Grace in this instance is termed a Supplicat. 2859 
Masson Milton I. vii. 678 The king has hitherto shown his 
displeasure by leaving the supplicates substantially un- 
answered. 19^ Wells Oxf, Degree Ceremony 8 One of 
the Proctors reads out the supplicat. 

Supplicate (sn-plike't), V. (Also 7 pa. pph. 
-ate.) [C L, sicppitcdi~t pa. ppl. stem of supplicdre^ 
f. suP’ = Sub- 2 + /AV-, root of plicart to bend 
(cf. stepplexy snppllc- Supple). Cf. Supply t;.-] 

1 . intr. To beg, pray, or entreat humbly; to 
present a humble petition. Const, to or unto a 
person (ohsl)^ for a thing ; also with dependent 
clause introduced by that^ or int 

24x7 in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. ii. I. 55 Wee. .have suppli- 
cated unto him., to attend hcare. 2625 Bacon Mss,y Friend- 
skip (Arb.) 181 A Man cannot sometimes brookc to Suppli- 
cate or Beg. 2625 UsSHER Anszu, fesuit 457 Doe we 
supplicate vnto these, because by these we supplicate vnto 
God? 2632 Needham tr, Setdtnls Mare Cl. 34 Giacomo 
Croato.. was.. assailed by an armed Bark of Pirates. .and 
supplicate's that som order might bee taken therein. 2654 
in Vemey Mem, (29^) 1 , 556, 1 supplicate to non for there 
good word, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 23 Feb. 1645, Suppli- 
cating for a victory over the Turks, 2^72 tr. Horstius* 
Farad, .Jon/ A pp. 7 O holy Mary ..supplicate for the devout 
Female Sex. 2792 Mbs. Radcliffe Fom, Forest ix, I sup- 
plicated to know what was designed me. 2805 Wordsw. 
Ode to Duty v, I supplicate for thy control. 2862 R. 
V KxnsnKU Eng, Nonconform, He urged.. that the rubric 
should not supplicate that the bread and wine might become 
the body and blood of Christ to the recipient. 2864 Tennt- 
SON En, A rd, 163 Annie , . Besought him, supplicating, if he 
cared For her or bis dear children, not to go. 2876 Miss 
Braddon y, Haggards Dau, II. 29, 1 have thought of you 
often.. and have supplicated for you in my prayers. 

2 . irans. To petition humbly, a. with the person 
addressed as obj.; also with comph clause or inf. 

264a Decl, Lords 4- Comm, Gen, Assemb, Ch, Scot, ix 
The Assembly has humbly supplicate the Kings Majesty, 
<2x696 in Aubrey Mise* 165 They have supplicated the 
Presbyteric, who judicially appointed publick Primers to 
be made, 2835 Lvtton Rienzi i, iv, To supplicate Clement 
VI to remove the Holy See from Avignon to Rome. 2864 
Tennyson Boadicea 9 Shall I brook to be supplicated ? 

b. with the thing sought as obj. 

2660 "KtCoKf. Power Sp SubJ, 244 The Church.. did sup- 
plicate protection from the tcmporall powers. 2779 Mirror 
No. 35 f 3, The blessings which a fond father should suppli- 
cate from Heaven for his offspring. 2792 AIrs. Radcliffe 
Rom, Forest vi, I supplicate of you a few moments* private 
discourse. 2838 Jas. Grant^.S'^. Lond. 242 Supplicating a 
crust of bread for her famishing children. 2854 Miss M. S. 
Cummins Lamplighter xxiii, To supplicate Heaven’s bless- 
ing upon them. 

o. spec, intr. In Oxford University, to present a 
formal petition for a degree or for incorporation. 
+ Also tran 5 ,y to present such a petition to (Con- 
gregation). 

2691 Wood I. iwrxfisBThom. Beaumont.. did 
supplicate to be licensed to proceed in Divinity. Ibid, 639 
John Newland . . supplicated for a Degree in Divinity. Ibid, 
642 Tames Denton. .sometimes Fellow of Kings Coll, in 
Cambrid^ did.. supplicate to be incorporated Ibid, 
Richard J^e,.. Scholar in Musick, did supplicate the ven. 
Congregation to be admitted Bachelaur of that Faculty. 
Ibid, 644 Eight [men] supplicated to oppose. 2830 Oxf, 
Univ, Cal. 16 In the sole instance of supplicating for Graces 
. .every Member of the House is invested, .with asuspend- 
ing negative upon each Grace for three times. 2892 Ibid. 
76 No Graduate in any Faculty can supplicate for incor- 
I 3 oration without, .having obtained express permission from 
the Hebdomadal Council. 

Hence Su*pplicated />/»/. a. 

2862 Wardlaw Lect, Romans (1869) I* ii. 26 Under the 
supplicated guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Supplicating (sc-pUWtig), ppl. a. [f. Sdp- 
PLlCiTE V. + -ISO That supplicates, or expresses 
supplication ; humbly petitioning or entreating’, 
2649 Milton Eikon. iv. Wks. 1852 III. 362 As for that 
supplicating People they did no hurt either to Law or Au- 
thority. 2726 Swift Gulliver \\\, i, I then jjut myself into 
the most supplicating postures, and spoke in the humblest 
accent, 2797 ^Irs. I^dcliffe Italian xvi, *Do not leave 
me,* said she, in accents the most supplicating. <2x859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. (1861) V. 177 A request made 
..in earnest and almost supplicating terms. 28^ Meredith 
Tragic Com, (1881) 72 She would not have listened. .to a 
silly supplicating girl. 

Hence Su*pplicatingly adv, 

1863 Meredith Rhoda FUjning^xy, Rhoda-. turned her 
eyes supplicalinglj on Robert. ■ 2884 Goldsmio WrighCs 


Pol, Songs II. 45 Song of LeweSy Those whose aid he will 
ask supplicalingly. 

Supplication (soplik^i-Jan), sb. Also 5 supl-. 
[a. OF. sttppdication (= \K,supplicazioney 

Sp. snplicacioity Pg. supplicafdo), ad. L. suppliedtioy 
-onenty n. of action f. stipplicdre to Supplicate.] 
The action, or an act, of supplicating ; humble or 
earnest petition or entreaty. 

2384 in Arnolde (18x1)36 At thesuppHcacion of the 

Mayre Sherefs and Communalyte of the cite of London to vs 
mckely Imade. c 2399 Chaucer PursezS Ye that mowen alle 
mynharme amende Hauemyndevpon mysupplicacion. 2427 
in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser, ii. 1 . 58 Hce dayly made su^Vication 
tohavepeace. Higden{^o\\s)lll,z2j Hismoder 

and his wife . . made a supplicacion to hym for the savegarde 
of the cite, a 2523 Fabyam Chron. v. cxxxL (1812) 224 He 
..ordeyned such meanesasbyllys of supplicacion, ..that the 
causes and matiers of poore men myght come to his know- 
Icge. 2555 Eucn Decades (Arb.) 80 They made bumble 
supplication to the AdmlralL x^x Milton Samson 2459, 
I nave attempted.. the Lords. .With supplication prone 
and Fathers tears To accept of ransom for my Son. 2782 
Gibbon Dtcl, 4* F. xviii. <1787) I!. 94 Peace w-is at length 
granted to their bumble supplications. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, xiv. III. 475 Patoetic earnestness of supplica- 
tion. 2856 Froude Hist, Eng, II. viii. 302 In a moment 
the noise and bravado. .was hushed into a supplication for 
forgiveness. 

0. A written or formal petition. Obs, exc. Hist. 
2390 Gower Conf. III. 352 Whanne I this Supplicacioun 
..iiadde after min entente write Unto Cupide and to 
Venus. £2460 Fortescue Abs,fe Lim. Mon, xiv. (1885) 143 
pat all supplicacions wich sbalbe made to pe kynge..be 
sendc to he. .counsel!. <22578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) C/:w/. 
Scot, (S.T.S.) I. 90 Schtr patrick ^ray. .passit haistelie with 
the said Wreitting and supplicatioun of the kjngis to the 
erle of douglas. 1592 Kyd Sp. Trag, iii. xiH. 78 Whals 
heere? ^The humble supplication of Don BazuUo for his 
murdred Sonne,' 2606 Dckker Newes fr. Hell Wks. {Gro- 
sart) 11.91 Great wagers were layd..tbat when the Sup- 
plication Was sent, it would not he reccyued ; or if receyued, 
It would not be read ouer. 2650 (see Supflicant sb.], x8x6 
Scott Old Mart, xxx, A paper, termed a Remonstrance and 
Supplication. 2822 — Nigel ttXy To have the Supplication 
put into his ilfajesty’s own bands. 

c. (A) humble prayer addressed to God (or a 
deity) ; chiefly pL, esp. in phr. prayers and suppli- 
cations ; spec, the petitions for special blessings in 
litanies. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xih. 46 Bifore the auUers thei ofiVed 
sacrifices with pete supptycacyons and prayers. 2526 Tin- 
dale i. 14 These all continued with one acorde in prayer 
and supplicacion. — x Tim. li. 2 That.,prayeers, subplica- 
cions, peticlons, and gevynge of tbankes be had for all men, 
2526 /*tf^(W,de W.253I) 3 The sayd Moyses..made 

supplicacyon to God. 2549 Bb. Com. Prayer, Communion 
ad fin., Assist us mercifully, O Lord, in these our supplica- 
cions and praiers. Ibid., Litany ad fin., With one accorde 
to make our comune supplicacions unto thee. 2643 Sir T. 
Browne Reli^, Med, ii. § 6. 154, I cannot see one say his 
Prayers, but in stead of imitating him, I fall into a supplica- 
tion for him. 2657 Sparrow Bk, Com, Prayer 100 'iTiese 
Collects after the Lctany, though the matter of them hath 
been prayed for before particularly in the Supplications 
foregoing [etc.]. 2663 Patrick Parab, Pilgr. x.xv. (1687) 
278 In devout^ supplications to Jesus. 267B Cudworth 
Iniell. Syst. x. iv, § 27. 455 We conclude, that this Kyrie 
EleesoKy or Domine Miserere, in Arrianus, was a Pagan 
Litany or Supplication to the Supreme God. 2817 Shelley 
Rev, Islam x. xxvi, Each among the train To bis own Idol 
lifts his supplications vain. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i, i. i. 
The churches resounded with supplications and groans. 
iSSz Encycl, Brit, XIV, 6 g6Ii From an early period tlie 
special written litanies of the various churches all showed 
the common features which arc now regarded as essential 
to a litany, in as far as they consisted of (i) invocations, 
(2) deprecations, (3) intercessions, (4) supplications. 

d. Pom, Antiq. A religious solemnity decreed 
on the occasion of some important public event, 
esp, in thanksgiving for victory. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 20 By reason that bis affaires sped 
well. .hce obtained in regard thereof solemne Supplications 
both oftner, and to hold more dales than ever any man did 
(before himselfe), 2742 Middleton C/Vrro (1742) II. vii. 
220 Aftey the contemptible account which Cicero gives of 
Bibulus's conduct in Syria, it must appear strange to see 
him honored with a supplication, and aspiring even to a 
Triumph, 2753 Chambers* Cycl. Suppl., App. s.v., On sub- 
duing the Sabines, in the year of the city 304, a supplica- 
lion of one day only was ordained. 

©. Spec. lu Oxford University, a formal petition 
for a degree or for incorporation : cf, Supplicat. 

2692 Wood Atk. Oxoti, I. Fasti 640 This year was a Sup- 
plication made in the ven. Congregation of Regents for one 
Rich. Bere. .to be graduated in Divinity. Ibid. 670 Richard 
Brynckley..Dr. of Divinity of Cambridge.. .His suppUca- 
tmn. , was granted . • and his incorporation. . set down . .under 
this year (1524), x8io Oxf. Univ, Cal. 3 In the Congrega- 
tion deuces arc conferred, graces or supplications for them 
having been there previously proposed and passed. 2895 
Rashdau, Univ. Europe II. 50S This abstention on the part 
of Wykehamists from the * supplications which had come 
to be regarded as essential to all other candidates. 

Hence Supplica'tioa v., irans. to make supplica- 
tion to ; Supplica'tioner, a petitioner. 

2585 in Cath. Ree, Soc. Publ, V, 106 Against th*untruth of 
such libellers and supplicationers. 2589 [?Nashe) Almond 
for Parrat N.'s Wks. 2905 III. 365 The Protestationer, 
Demonstralioner, Supplicationer, Appellationer. 2593 — 
Christ's T, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 61, I haue,. humbly suppli- 
cationd you, to acxept of my largesse. 

t Supplicative, Obs, rare, [f, L. sup- 
pliedt- ; see Supplicate and -ive.] Supplicatory. 

2600 W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 120 A very formall 
letter, petitionall or suppHcatluc. 


Supplicator (S2?*plikd‘t9j). [ad. late L. sup- 
plicatory agent-n, f. suppliedre to Supplicate.] 
One who supplicates ; a suppliant, petitioner. 

2634-5 Brereton Trav, (Chetham Soc.) 81 This is a pretty 
supplicator. 2687 [Shields] Hind let loose 57 Our sneaking 
Supplicalors, & Petitioners, & Pardon-mongers. 2794 T. 
Taylor Pausanias' Descr. Greece 1 1 . 295 Other ambassadors 
and supplicators were sent to the Romans. 2843 Lytton 
Last Bar, iv. ii, The supplicators then withdrew from the 
royal presence. 

Supplicatory (so-plik^'tori), o. [ad. med.L. 
supplicalorius, f. supplicator : see prec. and ^oby 2. 
Cf. F. supplicaloire.\ Expressing, consisting of, or 
containing supplication. 

Letters supplicatory , supplicatory letters = F. letiressup- 
plicatoires, mod.L. supplices litiene. {Obs, exc. Hist.) 

c 2450 Mankind 866 in Macro Plays 32 Wy th-owte desertc 
& menys supplicatorie, 5e be compacient to my inexcusabyll 
reprowe. 2550 Reg. Privy Council Scot, I. 02 Heraldis 
with lettres supplicatiouris. 2579 Studbes in Haringiods 
Nugae Ant, (1804) I. 251 To offer this supplicatorye submis- 
sion and peticion into your Mmesties handes. 2583 Travers 
[title) An Answere to a Svppucatorie Epistle of G. T. for 
the pretended Catholiqves. 2^0 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. 283 
The [Pardon that we give in the Name of God, is only 
declarator of bis Pardon, or supplicatory in a prayer to 
him for Pardon. 273* Neal Hist, Purit. L 205 They 
framed a supplicatory letter. 274* Richardson Pamela 
III. 289, I.. laid my Hand upon her Ladyship's in a sup- 
plicatory Manner. 2820 Southey Wesley II. 553 A sup- 
plicatory hymn for bis recoverj^ was sung in the church. 
1876 Bancroft /frV/. U,S. V.xxii. 578 The Vermont council 
of safety despatched supplicatory letters for aid to the New 
Hampshire committee. 

b. Of persons : Suppliant, rare, 
iBSo Meredith Tragic Com, (2881) 287 After the manner 
of supplicatory ladies appealing to lawyers. 

Hence Supplicatorily adv,, in a suppUcatoiy 
manner. 

2625 Donne Semi. 26 Apr. (2649) II. 289 Having the 
dignity of a Parent upon her, she [sc. the Church) does not 
proceed supplicatorily,.. but.. imperatively, authoritatively. 

il SnppHcavit (srplik^'-vit). Laiv, [L., == he 
has supplicated, 3rd pers, sing. perf. ind, of sitp- 
pliedre to SUPPLICATE,] A writ formerly issuing out 
of the King’s Bench or the Court of Chancery for 
taking surety of the peace against a person ; so 
called from the first word in the writ. 

1507 in Lcadam Sel. Cases Star Chamber Soc.) 
260 By virtue of the kynges writt of suppHcauit to them 
directed. 2518 — Sel. Cases Crt, Requests (Selden Soc.) U 
Robert, .sued oule of the kynges chauncry a wrytte of 
plicauit ayenst your seid besechour, 2623 Bacon Ordi- 
nances I 87 No Supplieavii for the good behaviour shall be 
granted, but upon Articles grounded upon the Oath of two 
at the least. 2682 LurmELLBrif Rel. (1857) 1 . ida-ArticIes 
were exhibited, in a speciall supplicavit formerly granjed 
in the court of Kings bench.. by the court ofarche_s..aga)nst 
Edmund Htckeringill, minister, for sevctall indignities 
offered to that court. 2769 Blacxstone Comm, iv, xviii, 
250 If the justice is averse to act, it may be granted by a 
mandatory writ, called a supplicavit, 

Supplice, ra?-e, [ad, L. supplicitnn, f. stipplic'y 
sttpplcx (see Supple a.). In quot. 1911 ad. F. 
suppltce."] Punishment ; torture. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Supplice.., punishment, correc- 
tion, pain, torment ; it Is also used for Prayer or Supplica- 
tion, and sometimes for Sacrifice. Mr, Montagu. 29x2 
Mrs. Oliphant Salem Chapel I. 22 It is easier to play the 
victim under the supplice inflicted by a pretty girl than by 
two mature matrons. 

Supplie, obs. form of Supply. 

Supplied (sopbi'd), ppl. a. rare. [f. Supply 
t/.l -p -ED I,] In senses of the verb: usually with 
prefixed adv., as well-supplied, 

2609 Chapman Tears of Peace, Addr. Death 31 The river 
needes the helpful! fountaine ever, More then the fountainc 
the supplyed river, xgco IPesim. Gas. 29 May 4/1 A well- 
supplied advance dep6t. 

Supplier (sDpbi’oi). Forms: 5-6 Sc. sup- 
plear, 7 -yor, 7- euppUer, [f. Supply v,^ + -eb 
+ 1 . One who takes the place of or acts as substi- 


tute for another, Obs, 

2492 Cartular, S. Nicholai Aberdon, (New Spalding Club) 
I. 25s Ilkane chaplane writin to ye haly blude mess..fal- 
5eande in pe doinge of ^ame sal pay iiii d to ye supplear, 

+ 2 , A helper, supporter; an assistant. Obs. 

2525 in Pitcairn Crim, Trials (1833) I. 232* Makand him 
and his assignais Keparis ouersearis, correkaris, and sup- 
learis of the Isle of Liiill Comeray . .bwaus Robert Huntare 
..Forrestar of heretage of k® srid lie, is nocht of power to 
resist be personis b^t waistis b® samyn, without supie ana 
help. 2525 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV- 4*8 Togither with 
yair part takaris, assistaris, supplearis. 2586 Keg. Privy 
Council Scot. IV. 72 Ressavaris, suppleans and interuom- 
monaris with the Kingis rebellis. 1654 tr, Scudery 5 Curia 
Pol. 69 His neighbour Princes will censure his ambition, 
and rather be spectators of his succ<^es, then be supplyers. 

3 . One who makes up a deficiency, 

2607 Chap.man Bussy dAmbois ir. i. 103 All vaunt them- 
selves Law-menders and suppliers. 2737 Stackhouse Hist. 
Bible Y. V. (1752) I. 745/0 Saul might set up for.. a Supplier 
of the Default of Joshua. 

4 . One who (or that which) furnishes something 
needed ; a provider, purveyor. 

C2630 Risdon Surv, Devon § 202 (1810) 2x2 Dartmore, our 
daily supplier. 2796 Morse Amer, Geog. II. 440 Brundu- 
Slum. .was the great supplier of oysters for the Roman 
tables. 2827 Examiner 99/1 The suppliers of intellectual 
gratification. X858GEN. P.THOMPSONW«fl'/-4//. lxxvi.II.28 
To reduce Asia to be the supplier of the European slave, 
market. 2897 Marv YiiiiQ%x.TSM W. Africa 665 Van Huytemers 
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and Peters are the two great suppliers of the gin that 
goes to West Africa. 1907 O'Gobman Motor Pookct Bk. 
(ed. a) 463 You cannot hare too many spares, though the 
supplier will tell you the contrary. 

D. An apparatus for supplying something; a 
feeder. 

1823 J. 'SiKSxaox. Dom. Atmtscm. 147 A kind of funnel- 
shaped supplier. 

Su’ppliment. dial. Also -ement. [Corruption 
of SoBLutATE.] Corrosive sublimate. Also silver 
zuppliment. 

18^ Parkins Culpepper's Phys, Enlarged How 
to take away little red pimples from the face. Take two 
ounces of lemon juice, two ounces of rose water, two drachms 
of silver suppliment. x 836 Cheshire Gloss. s,v., A chemist, 
if asked for stippiement, wouid perfectly well understand 
what was wanted. 

Suppliment, obs. form of Supplement sb. 
Suppline, obs. Sc. form of Sipling. 
Suppling' (sj7'plig), vbl. sb. [f. Supple 
-ingI.J The action of Supple v. ; making supple. 

a. in literal senses. 

*577 Goocr. HeresbaelCs Hush, n, (1586) 87b, Of Oyle, 
some part serueth for meale, and other for the sowphng 
of the bodie. 1655 Moufet & Beknet Health's Enprov. 
(1746) 221 The Butter.. is most thin, liquid, moist and pene* 
trating, whereby such a suppeling is procured, that their 
Cheeses do rather ripen than dry with long Ijnng, x6^ 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. %’L § 5. 173 That Carity or Glandule 
. . containing an unctuous substance for the suppling of the 
Feathers. 1676 Mace Jilusiek's Men. 56 That part. .will 
ask good Suppleing with Water and Heat, before it will 
yield. 1720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses x. (1731) 163 'The sup« 
pling^ of the Joints [of a horsel, which is generally first 
practised, is very reasonable. i8oa C James Milit. Diet., 
Siguette,..a. sort of nose-band.. which is put on the nose 
of a horse, to forward the suppling or breakmg of him- i88g 
Baden-Pow*ell Pigsticking 124 A few hours of quiet sup- 
pling and bending wll amply repay the trouble. 

b. in fig. senses. 

1617 R. Fenton Treat. Ck. Rome 64 It cureth by way of 
suppling, to^ teach them to be gracious Soveraignes, to 
establish their royal thrones by mercy. 1623 Donne Serm. 
3 Apr. 26 For the suppling of boysterous, and for the be- 
calming of tempestuous humours. 1853 Ruskin Stones 
Penice II. \i. § 59 That quickening and suppling of the dull 
spirit that cannot be gained for it but by bathing It in blood. 
1865 Lowxu- Scotch the Snake Prose Wk.s. 1890 V. 245 We 
doubt if any substantial excellence is lost by this suppling 
of the intellectual faculties. 

Suppling (soplii)), ppl. a. [f. Sopple v.+ 
-ING ».] That renders tie skin or the joints of the 
body supple ; also, softening, emollient. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. loi The rosin. .of the popler is 
menged oft tymes ^v^th sofienyng and soupbmg emplasters. 
1562 Bumynge o/Paules Ck. in Lend., Nothinge..does 
more ease the paines of the sicke bodye than these sup- 
plinge oiles. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Lt/eff Death (1630) 64 
Oneiy three Set Diets : The Opiate Diet, the Diet Malacis- 
sant,orSupplIng;andtheDiet£maciant,&Renewing. 2639 
T. DB Grey Compi. Horsein. 272 hlollifie the heeles of the 
horse wth suppling things. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To ike 
King to cure Evill, All those suppling healing herbs and 
fiowers. 1650 Venner Via Recta, Baths 0/ Bathe The 
Crosse-bath is an excellent temperate soupling bath. 17x0 
T, Fuller Pharm. Extentp. 422 By means of suppleing Oils, 
those Fibrillae are. .lubricated, and relaxed. X87X Daily 
Nezvs II Apr. 6 Good marching.. tells of weary but neces- 
sary' hours over the goose step, of laborious and oft-repeated 
' suppling ' motions, 

b. in fig. context or allnsively. 

1563 Form Medit. in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker Sqc.) 
505 Mollify.. O Lord, our flinty hearts with the suppling 
moisture of thy Holy Spirit. 2595 Southwell -S'/. Peter's 
Coinpl. Ixxx, Pour suppling showers upon my parched 
ground. 1632 G. Herbert Priest ia Tempiexviii, iloliyy- 
ing and suppling words. 1659 W. Ckamberlayi^ Pharon- 
nida II. 154 If ere ihy sober Reason did submit To sup- 
pling Mirth. 17x3 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 382 
Employ ray Hand, yet warm, to close the Wound, And >vitb 
my suppling Tears disperse the anguish. 1727 P. Walker 
Life R, Cameron in Biogr. Presfyt. (1827) I. 194 In the 
1719, there ^vas a softning, soupling, sweetning OD, com- 

f osed and made up by thecunnmg Art of carnal ‘Wit, and 
tate-poHcy. 

t SupplO'de, V. Obs, rarr-*'. [ad. ssipplodere, 
f. sup- — Sub- + plartdire Plaud vJ] irUr. To stamp 
the feet. So t Sapplo’sion [L. supplosid]. 
*599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 42 It deserueth a supplosion 
or an hissing. 1623 Cockeram, Supplode, to stampe with 
the foot, sbsb BLOVtiT Glosscgr., Supplosion. a stamping 
or noise W’ith the feet. 

f Supplusage. Obs. Variant of Surplusage. 

CX47S Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 283 With the supplusage of 
oone of thyse iij. thjmges. fS^T^Eec.St.MaryatHxll 
262 We haue Ress^’uyd of the Supploragus [? Supplusagis] 
of the last yere ix li riij s iiij d. 

Supply (suplai*), sb. Forms : 5 supplye (6-7 
pi. supplyes), 5-6 Sc. stipple, 6-S supplie, 7 ~ 
supply, [f. Supply v?- ^ early use mainly -SV.)] 
I. The action of snppl3*ing, or condition of being 
supplied. 

fl, Assistance, succour, support, relief. Also 
predicated of a person or thing that is the means of 
assistance or support. Obs. 

Phr. to make (a) supply, to gi\*e assistance. ^ 

X423 Jas. I KingisQ. xv, Rj'ght as the schip that sailith 
stereles Vpon the rokkis most to hanUes bye, Forlak of It 
that suld bene hir supplye. Ibid, crii, In this case scfae [rc. 
hi i n en.*a) may be thy su ppl ye. c 2480 H enr vson Fables, Fox , 
"iVelf 4 - Cadger xiv, 5 ® oiJui tak trauell and mak vs sum 
supple. 23x3 Douglas j£n. in. x. 105 . 1 lets .-.all supp*® of our 
tra\'^e and pane. 2549 Conpl. Scot. Ep. Queen i The lango- 


rius desolat & affltglt pepil, quhiJkis ar aj mast disparit of 
mennis supple. 1567 Gude ^ Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 46 Quhair 
I culd noebt the Law fulfill. Mv warkis maid na 


, T- 'i- — --MV.!* Aiu s.Anc xiastagio 

bent hor her suppIie,whom he would reave oflife. 2598 R. 
Bernard tr. Terence, Pkonnio 1. iv, Heere will I lie in a 
bush to make a supply, if you shall faile in anything. 2602 
oHAKS. Ham. n. ii. 24 Toexpend j'our time with vs a-while, 
ho^he supply and profit of our Hope, c 2614 Mure Dido 
^ yEneas 1. 566 See how Penthesilea leads Her Amazonian 
trowpes to Troj-e’s supplie ! 1697 Drydem Bits. Georg. 11. 
S77 A^pple Trees. .Want no Supply, but stand secure alone. 
i 2 . The act of making up a deficiency, or of ful- 
filling a want or demand. 

Phr. f To make (a) sitppjy, to fill up a deficienc>'. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviiL 35 Supportand faltis with 
|our supple. 2596 Bacon Max. Use Com. Law ii. (1635) 
px The maner of making supply when the part of the heire 
IS not a full third. 2638 Quarles Hieroglyph, i. Epigr. i. 3 
Thy wants are far more safe then their supply. 2662 H. 

Philos. Pref. Gen. (1722) 17, I omitted to set 

down the Succession of the Pj'thagorick School . .and there- 
fore I will here make a supply out of Diogenes X-aertius. 
2768 Tucker Lt. Nat. I, xxvii. 186 Why are usefull things 
gO(^ ? because they minister to the supply of our wants and 
desires. 2824 L Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 317 The 
supply of the ellipsis, .gives an uncouth appearance to these 
sentences. 2835 T. Mitchell Acham. of Aristoph. App. 
245 A sj’slem. .which drew, .upon the purses of the tribut^' 
stales for a supply of those pecuniary demands, which the 
native resources of Athens were unable to furnish, 
f 3 . The act of supplying something needed ; the 
filling up ^ a place or position ; the provision of 
a person or thing in the place of another ; the 
substitution of a thing for something else. Obs. 

2585 in Presbyt. Movent. Eliz. (Oiraden) 53 Mr. Tay.. 
desired the brethren tohelpe him. .for the supplie of his place. 
1607 Shaks. Timonii.uzj Myrcleefe I^Iust not be tost and 
turn’d to me in W’ords, But finde supply immediate. x6o8 
J. King Serm. S, Mary's, Oxf. 5 Two partes, first the 
cession or decease of the one, secondly the succession and 
supply of the other, 2667 Milton P. L. xl 736 The South- 
wind. .all the Clouds together drove.. ; the Hills to their 
supplie Vapour. .Sent ira amain. 1673 Temple United 
Prov. \Vks. 2731 I. 34 This Course seems to have been 
instituted by way of Supply or Imitation of the Chamber of 
Mechlyn. 

b. Now only in reference to persons : The act, 
or position, of supplying a vacancy, or officiating 
temporarily instead of another, esp. as a minister or 
preacher j ott sttpply = acting in such a capacity. 

2580 Campion in Allen Martyrdom Catniion (1908) 23 
Such as. .are to beseotforsuppUe,..Iet them be well trained 
for the pulpit, 2896 * Ian Macuuken * Kate Carnegie 248 A 
‘probationer who on Saturdays can be seen at any country* 
junction, bag in hand, on bis patient errand of * 5 upply% 
*905 DoilyChron. x Sept, x/6 Wanted, an Assistant School- 
master, on ‘Supply.* 291* Universe 16 Aug, 12/1 South- 
wark. .. Father Hallett {stationed! onsupply at Melior Street. 
4 . The pro'Wsion or furnishing of a person, etc. 
with necessaries. 

2781 CowpER Charity 252 These have an car for his paternal 
call, ^Yho makes some rich for the supply of all. 2805 
CoLLiNcwooD 7 Oct in Nicolas Dij/. Nelson (1846) VII. 83 
note. The active part he takes in everything that relates to 
the supply of the Fleet 2848 Dickens Dombey xx, The 
Native then handed him separately, and ivith a decent in- 
terval between each supply, his wash-leather gIo\'es, his thick 
stick, and his hat 1876 Vovle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 
(ed. 3) s. V., In time of peace the method of supply is by con- 
tract for the principal articles of sustenaDce. 

II. That which is supplied, 
i* 5 . coU.sing.oxpl, Anadditionalbodyof persons, 
esp. reinforcements of troops. Obs. 

CZ470 Henry Wallace 87 Butleris men so stroj-it w'ar 
that tide. In to the stour he wald na laogar bide. To get 
supple he socht on to the staill. 1592 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. 

L 259 The Earle of Salisbury craueih supply. 2597 — 2 
Heru IV, iv. ii. 45 Though w'ce here fall downe. Wee haue 
Supplj’cs, to second our Attempt a 2624 in Capt. f. Smith's 
Virginia lit vL 59 There we found the last Supply [of 
colonists] were all sicke. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. lit x. 
(1822) 335 The two thousand supplyes, that were now landed 
out of England. 2^5 Stiluncfu Orig. Brit. v. 297 The 
Romans,,sent them speedy Supplies. 27.. Outlaw hltrrray 
xliiL in Child Ballads V. 196/x Word Is gane to Philiphaugh, 
..To meet him the mom wi some supply, 
i" 6, A substitute. Const, of. Obs. exc. as in b. 

2567 Fenton Trag. Disc. xiu. (2898) II. 279 Usinge the 
pointe of a sharppe bodkyn as a supplie of a steeled cnezelL 
b. One wire supplies a vacancy or acts as sub- 
stitute for another; esp. a minister or preacher 
who temporarily officiates in a vacant charge or 
pulpit. 

2584 In Presbyt. Mevem. Eliz, (Camden) 36 Mr. Newman 
moued whether he might get a standing supply for his place. 
26^ in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. (2S70) 1 . 10 
To gi\-e notice what number of ministers was wanting, and 
earnestly to solidt fora suitable Supply. 2728 Br. Robin- 
son Ibid. 200, 1 should be glad to bear from you what vacant 
Churches are in your parts, to the end I may. .procure yon 
a supply. i 8 S 3 Ho'VEXiS Annie Kilbum xxx. Supply after 
supply filled his pulpit. 1892 Pall Mall G, 8 Oct. 7/2 Some 
seri'ants..wiU only stay in situations for short periods... 
These would make exc^ent supplie^ _ 

■J* 7 - A supplement orappendix to a literary work. 
»s 8 s Banistek Ckyrvrg. Titl.-p., Encre^ed and en- 
lightened a-ith certaine Annotations. Resolntton^ nnd bnp- 
plyes, not impertinent to this Treatise. 159® "i 

Comir.es CiSl.) aas iheiuimg) A Supply to the Histone of 
Philip de Commincs from the death of King 
1638 Baker tr. Balzas's Lett. (voL III.) x A Supplyto the 
s 4 ond part; or The Third Part of the Letters of M. de 
Balzac. 


f b. gen. Something snpplemeataiy, additional, 
or auxiliary ; a supplement, adjunct. Obs. 

ifao [G. Brydges] Horoe Subs, at To make himselfe the 
encreasing figure, whilst the rest scrue but for supplyes. 
X625 Burges Pers. Tithes All these Defects aresupplyed 
in this Statute of Edw. the 6. For, (passing ouer the supplies 
touching Prmdiall Tithes) wee may finde these suppliM for 
Personal Tithes, a 2626 Bp. Andrewes 06 Serm., Holy 
Ghost (1661) 488 To do that was to be done, (^l^ist was 
enough ; needs no supply. 2752 Hume Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) 
I. 2^7 Munidpal laws are a supply to the \vTsdom of each 
individuaL 

8. A quantity or amount of something supplied 
or provided. 

2607^ Shaks. Ttnton 11. li. 201, I am proud, say, that my 
occasions haue found time to \’se 'em toward a supply of 
*uonj'. 2665 Manley GrotiuP LowC. Wars 242 The Queen 
of England.. ordered a supply of mony to the King of 
France, together, with four thousand English Soiddiers. 
1703 Dampier Voy. III. i6^Till..ihe greatest part of the 
Salt-water is congeal’d.. or till a fresh Supply of it comes in 
again from the Sea. x 7 io-xr ArrERBURY.S'm/r., iCor. x.rj 
(*734). I- 102 What is Grace, but an Extraordinary Supplj* 
of Ability and Strength to resist Temptations? 2832 Hr. 
Martineau Lt/e in Wilds ix. 117 The greatest possible 
supply of human labour. 1837 Dickens Pi^v, ii, The wine 
WM passed, and a fresh supply ordered. 2846 J. Baxter 
Ltbr. Praei, Agric. (ed. 4) 1 , 34 Certain crops.. require a 
particular alkali ; the I'ine, for example,. .and sorrel,, .must 
needs have supplies of potash, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
V. 1 . 592 The duke had brought, .but a scanty supply of pikes 
and muskets. 1898 G. B.Shaw Plays ll. Candida Carry- 
ing. .a handbag, and a supply of illustrated papers. 

f b. Spec, {absol.) A collection of materials to 
form the basis of an argument or treatise. Obs. 

1M2 More Antid. Ath. it. xi. heading, A Supply from 
ordinary and known Examples as convictive..of a discern- 
ing Providence. 2714 Swift Pres. St, Aff. Wks. 1755 II. i. 
203 Sj'stems, that, .aresupplies for pamphlets in the present 
age. 

9 . absol. (A) provision of funds or food ; (a 
quantity of) money or provisions supplied or to be 
supplied : now chiefly spec, the food and other stores 
necessary for an armed force, a. sin^. (Now rare, 
exc. as aitrib. of b : see 12.) 

x6xx Bible a Cor. viii. 14 That now at this time j'our 
abundance may be a supply for their want, that their abund- 
ance also may^ be a supply for your want. 2622 Fletcher 
span. Cur. 1. i, When this b spent. Seek for supply from 
me. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Supply, a 
fresh recruit of provbions or stores sent to a ship or fleet. 
2825 P, Buchan Glcastings, Willie Wallace xi, If ye be a 
captain as good as 3*e lock Ye’ll give a ^or man some 
supplie. ,2831 Scott Ct. Rob. xx, Judging that it was 
full time to carry some supply to C^unt Robert, who bad 
been left ivithout food tbe whole day. 2836 W, Ir\’xng 
Astoria xlix. HZ. 307 Tbe slaughter of so many buffitloes 
had prprided the party with beef for tbe winter, in case they 
met with no further supply, 
b. pi, 

'lcs$$o Hist, Tom Thumb ut. In Haz). E, P, P, IL 244 
Finding all retir’d and gone, Hb hunger to suffice In cautious 
sort be moves along ; Nature wants some Supplies, a xSSj 
pBm'Pr/. (1691) 6 England. .sent Money and other 

Supplies into Ireland. 2690 C. Nesse Hist.ffMyst. O.fyN. 
Test. I, e 5 After other losses. .there»may be found some 
supplys for repairing them. 1777 Robertson /fir/. Amer, 

V. (1783)11. 267 Notwithstanding the supplies which they 
recciv^ from the TIascalans, they were often in want of 
provbions. 2875 Encyel. Brit. II. 582/1 The Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance, assisted by a director of supplies and 
transport, and a director of artillery and stores. x88i Jou'ett 
Thucyd. I. 169 The invaders remained until their supplies 
w'ere exhausira. 

10 . coll. sin^. or//. A sum of money granted by 
I a national legislature for expenses of government 
not provided for by the revenue. 

2626 Sir j. Euot Sp. in Ho. Comm, in Apd, Socrates 
etc. (Grosart) I. 252 Y* extraordinary resort to his 
subb’ecy* for supplies. 2670 Hatton Corr, (Camden) 57 Of 
thb I suppose they waite the parlim*** results for sup- 
plyes. 2689 Acts Parlt. Scoll. (1875) XII. 56/2 pe collector 
of the supply in the schyre of ^inburgh. 2;^ Boling- 
broke Ok PaHies 77 After these Ini-asions w’cre over. 
They voted a Supply. 28x7 Earl Grey in Part. Deb.aZ 
The supplies of last year were 35 millions, and the ways and 
means did not exce^ 20 millions. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. viii. (1876) II. 19 As the ordinary revenues nught prove 
quite unequal to great exigencies, the constitution has pro- 
vided another means.. parliamentary supply. 2867 Clim- 
bers' Eneyel. IX. 218/2 All bilbauthorbing the expenditure 
of public money must originate in the House of Commons, 
and be based on resolutions moved inziCammiitec of Supply. 

2874 Gvxr^s Short /f/j/.vuL § 5.517 The Commons declared 
..that redress of grievances must precede the grant of 
supplies. f n \- 

b. Commissioners of Supply : see quots. (oe.) 
a 1768 Erskise Inst. Law Scot J. iv. § 3* The com- 
mbsionersof supply are the persons appoint^ by parliament 
in their yearly acts of supply, to le>y the l^d-tax 
the county to which they are named. 1838 W. Bell D:ct. 
Law Scot. 184 Under tbe militia acw the commissioners of 
supply have abo power to assess for f^l;m« to make up the 
quota for allowances to the families of miluiameo. 

U. Pol. Econ. The amount of any commodity 
actually produced and available for purchase . 

correlative to Demand sb. 4 ^ _ _ . „ , 

2775-287S fsee Demand 2^. 4 hj 2878 JiaoNS Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 101 llie labour which is r^uired to get more of a 
commodity governs the supply of it. 29®® Da Aldeniiam 
CellocuycnCurrcrxy 62 If the demand «ctteds the supply 
the^« w-ill rise. If the supply exceeds the demand the 

tJ//rr< 5 , and Comb . : in sense 3 b supply 
teacher-, in sense 9, esp. = having charge of or 
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carrying the supplies of an army, as supply column^ 
department, officer, tram (of wagons), wagon ; in j 
sense 1 1 , supply price. Also (partly from Supply i 
vA) supply-boat, ~shop\ - supplying water or other , 
substance to some mechanism, apparatus, etc,, as 
supply-cistern, -dam, -pipe, -pump, -roller (supply- 
ing ink to other rollers in a printing-press). 

2B97 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 327/1 The steamers upon this j 
route are *supply-boats. 1842 Loudon Suburban HorU 209 
^supply cistern.. must be so placed that its bottom is 
not lower than the highest point of the pipes. 1B99 Westm. 
Gaz. Q Nov. 2/x Every day the regimental transport re- 
plenishcs its supplies from the Brigade ^Supply column, 
which in its turn fills up from the Divisional Supply column. 
1875 EncycL Brit. II. 582/1 The Army Service Corps con- 
sists of 12 transport companies and xx ^supply companies, 
officered from the supply and transport sub-department. 
2844 Stephens Bk.Farm 11 . 266 When water is the jKiwer, 
the sluice of the *supply.dam should be drawn up to the 
proper height. 2876 voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did, (ed. 

3), *Suppiy Department, a branch of the control dcp.Trtment 
now.. replaced by the commissariat department. 2899 j 
Wesim. Gaz. 25 Nov. 5/2 Our *supply officers. 2858 Lard- ! 
NER Haful’bk, Nat. Phil, 150 The ‘•supply pipe EE, descend- 
ing from the upper reservoir, communicates with the top and 
bottom of the cylinder by the horizontal pipes f and c. 2890 
A,. Marshall Princ, Econ. I. v. iii. 403 When the amount 
produced . . is such that the demand price is greater than the 
^supply price. 2840 Civil Engin. ff Arch. yrnl. 111 . 77/a 
The (bice or *supply-pump. 1875 Knight Did. Mec/u 2455/1 
* Supply-roller (Printittg), an intermediate worhing-roller. 
1898 4 May 7/4 Meat.. leaped up a hal^enny 

a pound yesterday in the *supply shops just outside Smith- 
field Market. 190* Daily Chron, iB Apr. 3/2 It was agreed 
that **supply’ teachers .. should be paid for the week’s 
holiday allowed on account of the Coronation. 2902 IPords 
0/ Eye-witness zzZ A person unused to '•supply-trains. 1891 
H. Gardener t/nog. Patriot Their *supply. wagons had 
not come up until long after the struggle. 

l). PI. supplies (sense g b) is occ-ns. nsed atlHb. 
289S Engin. Mag. XVI. 44 P^-roll total and supplies-cost 
total. 29^ Daily Chron. x6 Oct. 5/5 The unbusinesslike 
methods of the Supplies Office at Pretoria. 

Supply (spplar), vA Forms ; 4-5 sotvple, 
suplie, 4-6 Se. supple, suple, (5 -SV. supplee), 
4-7 supplye, 5-7 supplie, (6 aupploy(e), 6- 
Bupply. [a. OF. so(ti)pleer, earlier soup{p)/eier, 
-oier, later sxtpplier, mod.F, supplier, ad. (with 
change of conjugation) L. snpplere (whence also 
Pr. suplir, It, supplire, Sp. suplir, Pg. supprir), 
f. sup- ~ Sub- 25 + -plere to fill {ple-nus Full).] 

+ 1 . trans. To help, aid, assist ; to succour, 
relieve ; to support, maintain ; occas. to deliver from. 

237s Barbour Bruce xf, 627 rubric. How cud lames of 
Douglass askit at king Robert the Bruce l^ff to gang to 
su^^le crll Thomas RandalU 1456 Sin G. Have Law A rms 
( 5 .T.S.) 265 Lat man do that in him is, and syne traist in 
Goddls help, and he sail supplee his gude rj'cht. 2464-5 
Acts Parlt, Scotl. (1875) XII. 32/1 pat he nothir supple 
support nor resett saide Alane in pt saide dedis. 2508 
Dunbar Poems W. 43 In medicjme the most practicianis,. 
Thame self fra ded may not supple. 2596 Dalrymplc tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1 , 340 He supplies king Henrie his gude 
father sair ycxte with rebellis. 2630 Capt. J. Sshth 7'rav. 

^ Adv, x8 The very Bulwarke and Rampire of a great part 
of Europe, most fit by all Christians to have beenesupplyed 
and maintained. 27., Duke of Athole* s Nurse xvCx.xn Child 
Ballads IV. 154/2 O can you supply me? For she that was 
to meet me in friendship.. Has sent nine men to slay me, 
ahsol. C2550 Rollakd Cri. Venus r. 637 O Cupid King,. 
Attend thir wordis that ar sa pungiiiuc...Bot 3e supple, I 
may not thame sustene. 

f 2 . To furnish with (additional) troops; to 
reinforce. Also absol. Ohs. 

_C2470 Henry IVallaeevn. iixg.Agayne Wallace he prewit 
in inony press, With Inglismen suppleit thaim at his mycht. 
2525 Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 412 To help fortefy and 
suple our confederat ye King of France. 2579-80 North 
Plutarch (2895) III. 228 Supplying still with a few on 
Mther side, at the length they came to a maine battell. 2615 
G. S ANDYS Tmv. 105 Where he left his most tired souldiers, 
and ^pplied his army with the people of that countrey. 
2825 Scott Betrothed\\\\, These detachments, .supplied by 
reinforcements which more than recruited their diminished 
numbers. 

3 . t a- To make up (a whole) by adding some- 
thing ; to fill up, complete. Obs. 

• c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. {Mathias) 356 Sa tuk hai hyme 
for pe twelf to be, pe parfyt nowmjTc for to suple. Ibid 
xxxiu. {George) 539 His wikit wil 3et to suple,.. he.. gert 
George til hyme be present. 1552 Huloet, Supploye or 
make vp the full nombre of hundretb souldiers that lacked 
of that nombre called ceniuria, subcenttirio, 2579-80 North 
Plutarch, Publicola (1595) xi? He supplyed vp the number 
of Senatours that were greatly decayed. 

+ h. To add to (something) ; to make up a defi- 
ciency in ; to supplement. Obs, 
ct37S^c. Leg. Saints xv. {Barnabas) 20 D>'sdpilis..pat 
Criste assignit for to be In helpe his warke to suple. 1591 
Spenser Teares Muses Shee wept and waild..And all 
the rest, her sorrow to supplie, Did throw forth shrieks and 
cries. _ x6is Brathwait 284 Nature is sup- 

plide in him by ArL X67X tr. Palafox'sCon^. China xv. 285 
That by their A'alour they might supply the little intelligence 
they had in this way of fighting. 1730 A. Gordon Majffcis 
Amphith. 195 The Book. .was altered and supplied by the 
hand of a Stranger. 

c. To add (something that is wanting). 

C2450 Catcrave LifeSt. Aug. (1920)41 Au^stin supplied 
sweeh good werkis whech he coude not do him-selue. 1533 
More Apol. xlii. OO j b, The knowledge the party lacketb 
must be supplyed the more effectually by the ludges. 2546 
Reg, Privy CouncilScot, 1 . 56 Quhat wantis of the hale soum 


. . to be supleit be thaim for payment of the hale soum. 2567 
Sanders Rocke of Chvrchexx, 30 llie Particle is to be 
supplied to these woordes, o iietCtav, 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. Ded., Having said what he thought convenient, he 
always left somewhat for the Imagination of his Readers to 
supply. 2824 L. Murray Ettg. Gram, (cd. s) I, 430 Supply 
words that arc wanting. 2861 Palev ^schylus (ed. 2) Sup- 
pliccs 59X note, Mn k to be supplied from the preceding 
negative clause. 2862 Spencer First Princ, 1. iv. § 24 (1875) 
79 Another fundamental condition of thought, omitted by 
Sir W. Hamilton, and not supplied by Mr. Alansel. 

4 . To make up for, make good, compensate for 
(a defect, loss, or void) ; to compensate for (the 
absence of something) by providing a substitute. 

c*37S‘S*c. Leg, Saints xxxii. {Justin) 207, I al his 
fawt supple. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, vi. iv. (Bodl. 
MS.) 1 C 36/1 So that he vertu of pc norise be instede and 
suplie [ed. 2495 sowple] and fulfille he defaute of he child. 
1491 Cariular- S. Nicholat Aberdon, (New Spalding Club) 
1 . 255 Alss oft as be [a chaplain) fa)3es in execucion of his 
office. .he sal payid..to him h^t suppleis yat fait. 2526 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 51 These,. vertues..supplyeth 
y* defautes that be lefte in y* powers of the soule by s>mne. 
2563-7 Buchanan Reform. St, Andros Wks. (S. T. S.) 12 
Ane man of.. sufficient doctrine to supple the regentis ab- 
sens. 2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 225 That which 
most supplied their want of experience. 2653 Holcroft 
Procopius Pref. A iv, The knowing Translator hath sup- 
plycd the defect out of the Lntine copies. 1695 Ld. Lons- 
dale in Eng, Hist. Rev. (29x5) Jan. 91 That the intermis- 
sion off my Storie for almost seven 3*ears should now.. be 
supplied. 2709 Swift Adv. Relig.^ps. 2755 11 . t. 119 He, 
that would keep his house in repair, must attend every 
little breach or flaw, and supply it immediately. 2764 
Goldsm. Xrav, 145 Yet still the loss of wealth is here sup- 
plied By arts. 2780 Cowper Progr, Error 172 Cards, , . and 
the polish’d die, The yawning chasm of indolence supply I 
2834-47 J- S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 18 If defended 
by three ranks, two of them stand on the banquette ; the 
first rank fires, the second loads, and the third rank supplies 
casualties. 2859 Otue a Week 2 July 26 The tadpole needs 
his tail to swim with ; and Nature kindly supplies any acci- 
dent that may deprive him of it. 

absol. 2673 Lady's Call. 1. i. §12 There will not remain 
many topics of discourse, unless this be called in to supply. 

6 . To fulfil, satisfy (a need or want) by furnishing 
what is wanted. 

1567 Gude ff Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 18 Thy nychibour lufe, 
and als supplie His ncid. Chester Pi,, Banes 35 See 

these pagentes played to the beste of theire skill ; wher to 
supply all wantes, shalbe noc wantes of good will. 2623 
Milton Ps. exxxvt. 86 All living creatures he doth feed, 
And with full hand supplies their need. 2666 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 289 Which is not from any want 
of ardor in the House to supply the publick necessityes. 
2784 CowPER 7 Vw>6 ill. 798 Some private purse Supplies his 
need with an usurious loan. 18x7 Jas. AIill Brit. India 
IV. v. II. X65 If (he] withheld the revenues and supplied not 
the exigencies of the state. 290X Coroikcley Did, Stock 
Excli. T, 56 When.. there are not sufficient shares issued to 
supply the demands made. 

6 . To furnish, provide, afford (something needed, 
desired, or used) : orig. with personal subj. ; later 
freq. and now usually with impersonal subj. 

e 2520 Skelton Magnyf. (2908) 2663 That he knowe not but 
that I haue supplyed All that 1 can his maun for to spedc. 
2624 Wotton Archil. 69 The reception of light.. we must 
now supplie,. by some open Forme of the F^rique. 2697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg, i, 221 Dodonian Oaks no more supply’d 
Their Mast, 2700 — Ovid's Met., Baucis Jp Philemon 248 
What their tardy feet denied, The trusty staff (their better 
leg) supplied. 2704 Prior Celia to Damon 79 Nearer (^re 
..supplies Sighs to my Breast, and Sorrow to my Eyes. 
27x3 Steele Englishman^ No. 7. 47 He will^ tell you, with 
his Eyes shut, what Province, what Mountain supplied the 
Liquor. 28x6 J. Smith Pawraina Set, * Art 11 . 387 All 
the tin used in England is supplied by tnc mines of Corn- 
wall, ivhich furnish 3000 tons annually. 2827 Faraday 
Chem.Manip.7iyi, (1842)402 A. 'sound cork, perforated so 
as to form a ring. . . Half a dozen of these will supply handles 
to most tubes. 2835 Newman Zr//. (1891) H. 109 Byway 
of showing the hopelessness of any of us supplying your 
desideratum. 2857 Mxllkr E tem. Cbem., Org. i. 46 In order 
to supply the hydrochloric ether, a mixture of hydrochloric 
acid and alcohol is placed in the retort.^ xpxoD. G. Hogarth 
in Encyel. Brit, 1,248/2 'l*hefrcsco.painlings,.of Crete have 
supplied the clearest proof of it. 

•fb. To put or appoint as a substitute. (Cf. 
9, 10, II.) Obs, rare, 

<2x6x8 Raleigh Maxims of State (1651)72 (He) feared 
that David would supplie Benagit in his place. 

7 . To furnish (a thing) w/M what is necessary or 
desirable ; in early use, without constr., to provide 
for the maintenance of, make provision for. 

2529 Registr. Aberdon. (Maiibnd Cl.) I. 596 'I’o sustene 
supple mentenc apperall mend and uphald . .pc brig forsaid. 
iSM Kyd Househ. Philos. Ind. 103 Entertainment of guests, 
how to be supplyed. 2590 Shaks. Hen. V, i. i. 27 A hundred 
Almes-houses, right well supply'd. 2605 in Absir. Proto- 
cols Tov/tt Clerks of Glasgow {tBg6) 11 . 116 Willing to set 
fordwart, manteine and supply thair guid and godlie pur- 
pois- 2607 Shaks. Tlmon iii. li. 40 Requesting your Lord- 
ship to supply his instant vse with so many Talents. Hid, 
IV. ii. 47 Nor ha’s he with him to suppfy his life. 1697 
Drvden Virg. Georg, iii. 320 Feed him full and high : In- 
dulge his Growth, and his gaunt Sides supply. 2707 Curios, 
in Husb. ^ Card, 264 The Salts, .contribute very much to 
the abundantly .supplying the Plants with what is requisite, 

; 2784 CowPER 27 She.. With flow'r and fruit the wil- 
derness supplies, 27^ Han, More AV-w. (ed. 4) 1,135 

To supply by individual kindness those cases of hardship 
which laws cannot reach. 2884 H. Gibdes in Thompson 
Tumours of Bladder 59 The growth is well supplied with 
blood-vessels. 

b. transf. To furnish with an occupant, tenant, 
or contents ; to fill. poet. 


2607 Shaks. Cor. iii. iii. 35 Keepe the Chaires of lustlce 
Supplied with worthy men. 2607 — Thnon in. i. 18 An 
empty box . . which , . I come to intreat your Honor to supply. 
2715 Pope Iliad ni. 64 Thy figure promised with a martiai 
air, But ill thy soul supplies a form so fair. 

c. Aftat. and Phys, Of a nerve or blood-vessel : 
To furnish with energy or nourishment (the part or 
organ to which it is distributed). 

1843 R. T. Graves Sysi. Clin. Med. xxx. 397 The branch 
given off by the ulnar nerve to supply the little finger. 1899 
L. HiLLiT/a;/, Hum, Physiol, xx, 181 The right and left 
subclavian arteries supply respectively the right and left 
shoulder and arm. 

8. To furnish or provide (a person) with some- 
thing ; in early use, without constr., to satisfy the 
wants of, provide for; now usually, to furnish 
with regular supplies of a commodity. 

2567 Gude ^ Godlie B. (S.T. S.) 8 Honour thy Eldcrisj 
and thame supplie, Geue that thair neid of the requyre. 
2603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 2x2 This is the body That 
tooke away the march from Isabell, And did supply thee at 
thy garden-house In her Imagin’d person. x^6 J, Hall 
Poems i, 10 Feathers. .Which. .might. .stitch’t into a web, 
supply anew With annuary cloakes the wandring Jew, 
x686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 26 He could not subsist if 
they should refuse to supply him. 2726 Swift Gulliver i. 
i, 1 hey supplied me as fast as they could, showing,. asto- 
nishment at my bulk and appetite. 2775 Burke Lett., to 
R, Champion {iZ^^) II. 31, 1 am sincerely thankful to you 
for your care, in supplying us with the earliest intelligence. 
1827 Lytton Pelham Ixxiti, Can Sir Reginald Glanville’s 
memory, .supply him with no probable cause? 1878JEVONS 
Prim, Pol, Econ. 30 China supplies us with vast quantities 
of tea. Mod. (c. g. on a baker’s cart) Families supplied daily. 

9 . To fill (another's place) ; esp, (now only) to 
occupy ns a substitute. 

C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. {Mathias) 318 pat we stablysie 
anc m pt place, pe quhyle to supple of ludas. 2548 Ei yot 
s.v. Fiingor, Fungi vice alicuius,. .to be In another mannes 
steede, to supply an other manfies roume. 2596 Shaks. 
'Pam. Shr. in. ii. 249 Lucentio, you shall supply the Bride- 
groomes place. 26^ Milton P. L. 11. 834 A race of upstart 
Creatures, to supply Perhaps our vacant room. 1750 Gray 
Elegy 82 Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d 
muse, The place of fame and elegy supply. 2802 C. Jami:s 
Milit. Diet. S.V., Covering serjeants supply the places of 
officers when they step out of the ranks, or arc killed in 
action. 2832 James Phil. Augustus I, ii, The place of his 
casque was supplied by a large brown hood. <22859 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. xxiu. (x86ij V. 203 She died \ and her 
place was supplied by a German princess, 
f b. I'o serve (a turn). Obs. rare, ^ 

2602 R. Carbw Cornwall 82 These poore instruments for 
want of better did supplie a turne. 

tlO. To fulfil, discharge, perform (an office or 
function), esp. as a substitute for another. Obs, 
2432-50 xx.Higden (Rolls) VII, 233 This Benedict made 
pope but symple in connynge, made an ©her pope under 
hym tosupplye his office. 2533 OkMRicht Vay 204 Paul sais 
nolhi yat it is sufficient to ane blschoip to haiff anc prechour 
to supple his office. CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvii. 
iii, My hart in office lame, My tongue as lamely fares, No 
part his part supplies. 2626 in joth Rep, Hist. MSS, 
Comm. App. v. 328 They may be removeable.. and others 
chosen in his or their place.. to supply the residue of the 
said yeere. 2667 Milton P. L. x. xoox Let us seek Death, 
or hee not found, supply With our own hands his Office on 
our selves. x68o Moxon Mecli. Exerc, xii. 203 The Joyners 
Mallet would supply the Office of this Tool. 2748 Anson's 
Voy, If. ii. 235 ^^ixed with wood-ashes, to supply the use of 
tallow. 

11 . To take the place of; to serve as, or furnish, 
a substitute for ; to make up for the want of ; to 
replace. Now rare or Obs, 

cx6o6 Rowlands 'Perrible Battle D 3, (They! fall .Mcke; 
and die,.. and others them supply. 1628 Bolton Floms 
To Rdr, (1636) A 7, The words which arc here and there 
inserted , , are .. explanatory of the Author’s meaning, supply- 
ing marginall notes. 2642 D. Rogers Naaman To Kdr., 
Thou art worth ten thousand of us ; if we dye, wee may be 
supplied. 2667 Milton P, L, x, 207B A comfortable heat.. 
Which might supply the Sun. <r 2700 Evelyn Diary 8 Mar. 
2689, The Hcarin Tax was remitted for ever, but what was 
intended to supply it,. .is not nam’d. 2770 Golvsm. Des. 
Vill. 56 A bom peasantry, ..When once destroyed, can 
never be supplied. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI, 332 The 
(jourt has no power to strike out the word such ; and if they 
did, .what arc they to supply it with? 2873 L. Wallace 
Fair God i. xii, Lamplight, .ill supplying ihe perfect sun- 
shine. 

12 . Of a preacher or minisler: To occupy (a 
church, pulpit, etc. ) as a substitute, or temporarily ; 
to act as ‘supply ' for (another) ; also absol. 

27x9 Spotswood in W. S. Perry ///V/. CoU. Avuf. Col. 
Ch. (1870) 1 . 202 When the Church he now supplies, became 
void by the death of the former incumbent, 2788 M, Cutler 
in Life, etc. (x888) 1 . 434 Mr. Dana preached here, who was 
supplied by Mr. D. Story. ,2895 Cortth. Mag. Aug. 155 
To ‘supply the pulplLs’of ministers who left home. 2905 
H ARTiNO Sardinian Chapel $0 The Rev. Thomas Gabb. . for 
some years..* supplied ‘ at Mrs, Langdales private chapel, 
t Supply, Obs. Forms : 4-6 supplie, 5-6 
supplye, 0 supple, suply(e, supply, [a. OF. 
(mod.F.) supplier, cztWct soup{p)ioier, sopleier t— 
L. suppliedre (whence also Pr. sopleiar, sopliar, 
soplegar, soplicar, It. supplicare, Sp. sttpHcar, Pg. 
suppHcar') : see Supplicate = Supplicate v. 
a, trans, with person as obj. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth, iii. pr. viil (1868) So Vif hou wilt 
shynen wib dignites, hou most bysechen and supplien hem 
pzx. 3iuen po dignitces. 2474 Caxton ChesseDcd., I requjTC 
&. supplye your good grace not to desdaygne lo resseyue this 
lit^’ll sayd book, c 2520 Skelton Magnyf, (1908) 797 Why 
dost thou not supplye, And desyre me thy go^ inayster to 
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be? 1539 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 604, I supplie Our 
Blessed Creatour to sende Your Highnes encreace of honour, 
b. intr. (const, to, unto'). 

1489 Caxtou Faytes 1. i a, I supplye humbly to the 
said right hie offyee. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 
I We supplj-e ryght humbly to our worthy Sauyour Ihesu 
Cryste that his prompt grace maye be to vs presented. 1533 
St. Papers Hen. VIII, 1.392 In your moste humble wise, 
ye supplye unto us, in your said letters, tograunte unto you 
our lycence [etc.]. 

o. tram, with obj. of cognate meaning : To pre- 
sent (a request), rare. 

1546 St. Paters Hen. VIII, I. S84 To wiyte to His Ma- 
jeste, to supplie my present sute to his Person, 
t Supply, rt .3 Obs. [? Alteration of Supple v. 
by assimilation, to Supply -a 1 , or after <ipply^ ~ 
Supple v. Hence Supplying^/, a, 
xSiS Goodly PrunoTt A Prayer for the mollifying S: sup- 
plyeng hard hearts. 1544 Phaer Regitn. Lyje (1560) S vi, 
To supply the gurames and the sinewes. 1656 7'. de Greys 
Cornel. Horsein. (cd. 3) 137 By applying supplying, or 
mollifying Oyles or Unguents. x6 ^ Gauden GocTs Gt, 
Devtorntr. 33 Mercy. .ojds the wheels, and supplies the 
joynts, that Justice goes on with less cry and complaint. 
X709 Temples Misc,^ Ess. Gout {ed. 5) 59 They drew down 
the Humour^ and supplied {earlier ed^ suppled] the Parts, 
thereby making the Passages wder. 

Supplyable,-ant : see Suppliable, Suppliant. 
Suppling (soplsiug), vbL sb.'^ [f. Supply 
+ -iNG^.J The action of Supply v.^ in various 
senses ; filling of a place or vacancy ; substitution ; 
t supplementation ; f assistance, reinforcement 
{Sc.) ; prornsion, supply. 

c 1380 Wyclif IVJks. (1880) 453 Hou cristis chirche is dis- 
seyued hi suppliyng of vikexis, & ]>es persouns ben absent 
he while. C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 105 In that castell the 
erle gert hald thaim in, At to thar men wih out thai xnycht 
nocht wyn; Na thai to thaim suppleyng for to ma. 1499 
Reg. Privy Seal Scot. I. ^6/x The..suppleing and assist- 
ance gevin be him to diuers rebellis. 1570 T. Norton tr, 
NovoeCs Catech. 75 That ihys their confin^tion should be 
taken for a certaine supplying [orig. supplementum\ of 
Baptisme..as though Baptisme els were \’nperfect. 1586 
Acts Privy Coxtncil (N. S.) The said somme..to be bj’ 
him employed for the supplyinge of the store with the same 
parcells. 1625 Donne Sertn.^ Christmas Day (1640) 22 
A filling of all former vacuities, a suppljnng o? all empti- 
nesses m our soules. 1623-6 in Willis & Clark Cambr, 
(18S6) I. 444 To the GIasIer,.fory« supplyeinge of paynted 
glasse. 1626 in xothRep. Hist. MSS.Comin.Ky^. v. 474 The 
suppHung and refreshing of the needefull exigentes of the 
poore. 1643 Baker Chron..Hen. Kf//, 38 The Emperour 
gave to the Master of Saint Jtohns of Hierusalem the Isbnd 
of Maltas, in supplying of the Island of Rodcs, which the 
Turke..had won from that Order. 1682 in Scott. Antif, 
(xooi) July 3 In the..suppleing of vacant places ^within the 
college. 1883 Ai/icfurum s6 May 66z/x Mj'steries. .partly 
solved by the supplying of a date or a name. 

So Supplying’ pj>l. a.i, that supplies. 

1798 Hutton Course Maik. (x8o7)II,273 A. .vessel. .kept 
constantly full of water, by a large supplying cock at the 
top. 189s Daily Hews s Jan. 5/7 The credit sj’stem on 
which the fisheries.. ore conducted is. .perilous to the 
supplying merchants. 

f Supplying, fifi/, a.^ Obs . : see Supply v.^ 

•f SupplyTUeut. Obs, rare. Also 6 suppli- 
ment. [f. Supply z>.i + -iient .3 The act of supply- 
ing, or what is supplied. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng, vi. xxix. 129 If wealth be said 
my want, I say your Grace doth \vant no wealth : And my 
suppliment slialbe loue, imployed to your health. x6xt 
SkakST Cymb. m. iv. 1S2 You haue me rich, and I will ncuer 
faile Beginning, nor supplyment. 

Supplyment, obs. form of Suppleitent. 
Suppoaille, -ayle, variants of Suppowell Ohs, 
Suppois, -oise, -oiss, obs. Sc. ff. Suppose. 
Suppoist, Sc.. form of Suppost. 
i* Suppone, s'. Chiefly Sc, Obs. [ad, L. sitp- 
ponPrei see Suppose v, Cf. Pr. siipponer^ It. 
sopporre, Sp. supojur^ Pg. suppSr.'\ 

1 . irans. To substitute fraudulently : =* Suppose 


V. 13. 

134* SI* Papers Hen. VIII, V. 231 Yat ye malefactouns 
may be punist in j-air awn personls, and na nyeris [=othcr3] 
supponit in yair place. 

2 . To think or believe to be the case, be of 
opinion : = Suppose v. i. 

c tsoo Lancelot 2230 Aduentur is non so pret to pref, As 
I suppone, nor ^he sal It esscheC a 1578 LindesayCPi^ 
cottie) Ckror^ Scot. (S. T.S.) 1. 26 It is suppomt he thocht 
seine the cuntrie swa dew>'dit as said is to haue had sum 
reuirin the realme. ^1387 MoNTCOMERiE.S^i»««.lxiv. i I am 
sorie that xc suld suppone Me to be one in lucre to delyte. 
XS97 Skene De Verb, Sigx:. s. v. Rastardus, And I sup- 
pone) na reasone can be giN'ca quhairfore it is^ <^Im. 

1 >. With reference to future events : To look for, 
expect, anticipate : = Suppose v, 4. 

c xsso Rolu^nd Cri, Venus 1. 925 For I Mppone he will 
me hald partie. ax57B LiNDESAY(Piiscotlie) Chren. Scot. 
(S. T. S.) 1. 21 To haue support agams the gouemour, , 
quhome he supponit schortlie to cum to invaid him. 

SIURE Dido 4* yEneas i. 976 She. .in love suppones A 
sweeter issue. 

3 . To assume, take for granted : *= Suppose v. 
6, 9. Also as conj. = Suppose v. 7 e. 

1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. Iv, First, I sup- 
pone, that the thing that I say.. be nocht takin in repreif of 
every man. 1637 Gillespie En^. Pep. Ceran. i\'. 1. s Be- 
cause he could not pTO\-c this.. he choosed to suppone it. 
1630 Mure Cry cf Bloody 157 The Taske in hand, suppone 
the hazard great, Yet neither case, nor cure are despite. 


a 1638 DuRHA^! Comm. Revelation i. 5. (x66o) 73 It sup- 
pones two oyects of Worship, and two kinds of Divine 
Worship; which is false. 

4 . To place under. rare~*^, 

x6xx CoTGR., Supposement, a supponing, or putting of a 
thing vndcr another. 

Support (si/po»-Jt), Also 5-6 supporte, 
6 suport. [f. Support v, Cf. F. support (from 
13th c.).] I. The action of supporting. 

1 . The action, or an act, of preventing a person 
from giving way, backing him up, or taking his 
part ; assistance, countenance, backing. 

X390 Gower Cottf. HI. 193 To do pite support and grace, 
The PhiIosophre.,.A tale of gret essample tolde. CX430 
Lydc. Mitu Poems (.Percy Soc.) 22 Lat no man host. .Of 
tresoure, riches, nor of sapience. Of ivorldly support. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxi. 76 Neucr socours ne comforte by me, 
nor of my supporte, was gyuen to theym. 2533 Bellenden 
Livy iL xiii. (S. T, S.) 1. 179 Velusius consul was send in 
hare supporte. c 1549 Reg. Aberdon. (Maitland Cl.) II. 307 
Vtheris gratitudis helpis supportis and guid dedis els done 
to ws. a 1378 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 
II. 163 They. .send to Ingtand for suport..; quhilk suport 
was granlit to thame. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 195 
When you find men that you ought to trust, you must give 
them support. xSoa Nelson 10 Nov. in Nicolas Disf. 
(1643) V. 30 Your gallant support of me at the Battle of 
Copenhagen. 1849 Macaulay / f/Vr. viL II. 191 That 
the ^reat plan. .might obtain the approbation and support 
of his father.in-Iaw. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 3. 622 
Clarendon \V2S still strong in the support of the House of 
Commons- 

f b. Phr. (see Supportation i b). Obs. 
c Z430 Lydc. Lyke tlu Audience 1x7 in Pol, Rel. ^ L. 
Poems (1903) 55 Yndir support of his (rr. Christ's] magnifi- 
cence. — Min. Poems (Per^ Soc.) 48 Under support of 
your pacycncc. X493 Petronilla 41 (Pjmson), With humble 
support of 5’oure audience Pej’sed youre power and j’oure 
holynesse What may this mene? <2x300 Flower 4 Leaf 
590, l..put al I had seen in wrj’ting. Under support of 
hem that lust It rede. 

c. Spiritual help ; also subjectively, mental 
comfort. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 37 To Ignoraniis nocht gaif I 
my teiching...Nor to my nychtbouris support of my pray, 
ing. 1673 Flavel Fount. Life xxxiii. Wks- X701 1 . 170 
When one asked holy Mr. Baines how the Case stood with 
his Soul, he answered; * Supports I have, tho’ Suarities I 
want.* X793 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 177, It would be a 
matter of support and consolation to me. X794 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Myst. Udolpho si, We must ask support from above. 
iBbt Mrs, Stowe Pearl OrPs IsL iv. 26 , 1 hope the Cap’n 
and Mrs. Penncl II get some support at the prayer-meetin* 
tMs afternoon. xSgt Farrar Darin. 4 Dawn xviii, She 
ieUasense of support In truths which.. kindled her imagi- 
nation and touched her heart. 

d. Corroboration or substantiation {of a state- 
ment, principle, etc.) ; advocacy {of a proposal, 
motion, etc.) J diiefiy in phr. in support of. 

X77X Junius Lett, xlvit. (1788) 260, 1. .feel a considerable 
pleasure in being able to communicate any thing.. in sup- 
port of his opinions. 1837 J. Scott Common Bench Rep. ' 
N, S. 1. 658 (j’k'crend, Q,C. and Chandler, in support of the 
rul«. X87S JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. x6 Nearly all of [these 
words]. .have the support of some poetical or other aulho 
rity. 1891 Laxv Times XCII. X05/1 The evidence to be 
called In support of their statement. 

e. Pfii. The action of supporting other troops. 
In support : acting as a second line. (CC 5 b.) 

xSos James Milit. Diet. (ed. 2) s.v., Line of support, the 
second line in action. 1892 G. Philips Text Bk. Fortif, etc. 
(ed. S) IIS The whole of these troops, whether firing, or eiiber 
in support or in reserve, attrib. 191$ Times 29 Apr. 9/6 
From a support trench, about 600 j*ards from the German 
lines, he observed the gas. 

•f* 2 . Bearing or defraying of charge or expense. 

1391 Exek. Rolls Scot,'iISIA\. 102 Assignit to the comptar 
in support of the chairgis and burdlng of his office, a 1700 
EvELY.s Diary 21 Feb. i665. For support of the next yeares 
charge. 

3. The action of keeping from failing, exhaustion, 
or perishing; esp. the supplying of a. living thing 
with what is necessary for subsistence ; the main- 
tenance ^life. 

z 6 S 6 tr. Chardins Coronal, Solyntan 98 A very great 
«cardty..of all things necessary' for humane support. 1760 
FoOTE Minor i. Wks. X799 1. 239, I will cast him out, 
as an alien to my blood, and trust for the support of my 
naioe and family to a remoter branch. 1774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. (1776) VI, 169 -MI fish.. stand in ne^ of air for 
tbesx support. tySt C>3 vvper Ccisr, 771 She boasts..That 
while in health, the ground of her support Is madly to 
forget that life is short. 1802 Maria Eoceu'orth Moral T., 
Forester »i, She had a large family, that depended upon 
her labour, and her character, for support. 1829 T. Castle 
Inirod. Bat. 285 The wonderful provisions for the propaga- 
tion and support of plants. 1856 FROUDE/f/rf. Eng. I. L 66 
Toprovidesome other means for the supportof the impotent 
poor. 1857 JIiLLER Elenu Chem., Org. li. 55 Alone, it is In- 
sufficient for the support of life. 2915 R. Holmes My Police 
Crt. Friends v, 152 .4, youth.. being found about the streets 
without ■visible means of support. 

b. The action of contributing to the success or 
msintainiug the value of something, 
iota Times tg Dec. 18/3 Rio Tinto [shares] touchrf 7*5 

one time on French support. /-f/Vf. 2^3 Egyptian futures., 
relapsed to 9 to ix poinlsbelowlastnight under Contmentai . 

selling and poor support. . | 

4. The action or fact ofholding up, keeping from j 

falling, or bearing the weight of something ; the ; 
condition of being so supported. ^ ^ ; 

1663 Patrick Pa^. Pilgr. i. (16S7) 2 
ning».to ^il him, and to deny him so much as their sup- 


port. *671 Milton Samson 1634 Those two massie Pillars 
That to the arched roof gave main support, a 1700 Evelyn 
Without any support of column.'?. 1706 
^buhT^is. ifj The pressure of the fluid, by 

which the solid is supported, acts upward, in the direction 
of a vertical line (usually called the line of support) which 
p^es through the centre of gravity of the part immersed. 
x8x2 New BoL Card. I. 94 Slender stems which require 
support. 1841 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Points of Svitort, 
the points or surfaces on which a building rests. 

b. Sc. Law. The resting of the ■ivhole or part of 
a building or of a beam on the property of the 
servient tenement 

1681, 1754 [s== Servient a. 2). 1838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot, ^\. Servitudes, An urban servitude is in some way 
^nnected with houses; to this class belong support, oneris 
stillicide.., light, prospect. Ibid. 
j s. v», Where a servitude of support is consiituled by writing, 
j IL One who or that which supports, 
j 6. A person or thing that upholds or sustains (in 
j /^.senses); a supporter, 'prop’, 'stay’, 
j *594 Kyd Cornelia iv. iL 201 High loue the heauens 
j among ffheir support that suffer wrong). 2649 Jer. 

} Taylor Gt. Exemplar iii, 164 It is to us a comfort and 
: support, pleasant to our spirits. 1671 Milton 554 

1 O madness, to think use of. .strongest drinks our chief sup- 
' port of health. 2720 Ozell tr. Veriot's Rom. Rep. I. vi. 332 
Wholesome Terror was the Support of the Sumptuary* Laws. 

* * 74 * Shenstone Judgem. Hercules 314 Nor swells the 
grape.. ^Vithout the firm .supports of industry. 1831 Scott 

. Ct. Rob. XXX, [Herewardl the most important support of 
I Comnenus during the whole of that eventful day. 2849 
j Macaulay /frrf, vi. II. 125 Institutions, which.. bad 
i been considered as the strongest supports of monarchical 
power. 

i b. A/il. {pi.) A supporting body of troops ; the 
j second line in a battle. (Cf. i e.) 
j xBs* Burn Naval Sf Milit. Diet. 11. s.v., Supports to a line 

of skirmisher 2873 Bedford SailoPs Pocket Bk. viL (ei 2) 

^ 263 The leading boats are to contain skirmishers and supports, 
j G. That which supports life ; supply of neces- 
j saries ; means of livelihood or subsistence ; f 
; merly sometimes simply =* food, provisions. 

* *599 Dallam in Early Vcy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc.) 88 We 
i carried our supportes and other Lugedge to the sea-sid. 

, x6ix Bible, Transl. Pref.T i Liuelj’hood and support fit for 
j their estates. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VllI, n. iiL 64 To which 
( Title, A Thousand pound a yeare, Annuall support, ..he 
i addes. 1789 Massachusetts Spy 20 Aug. 3/2 We now doubt 
! his acceptance of that place, unless a decent support should 

I be annexed to it. X79X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest III 
I XX. 2X0 La Luc. .tried to take some support ; but the con- 
vulsions of bis throat would not sufier him to swallow. 2823 
Scott Quentin D. xxxv, I trust there is charity enough 
among the noble friends cf my house, to make up some 
support for the orphan of Croye. 

D. One who or that which furnishes means of 
livelihood, or maintains a person or community. 

2743 PococKE Descr. East 11. iL ti. xxiiL 1x4 The support 
of this place is a great export of wbtte^wine. 2825 Lamb 
Elia, Barbara 6“—, Her slender earnings were the sole 
support of the family. 2883 Gilmour Mongols xxili. 2S5 He 
vv-as.. the sole support of his father. 

7 . Anything that holds up, or sustains the weight 
of, a body, or upon which it rests. 

2570 Levins Manip. 173/35 A Supporte, adminiculttm. 
x68r a.KxEFzMon. Westm. 23 Tliat curious Chappell., 
built by Henry VII whose battleraents, Windows, Supports 
and adornments speak. .the magnificence of the Founder. 
1827 Faradav Chetn. Manip. xxiv. (1842} 648 A crucible,., 
with its cover and a support. x8^ J.^ L. Petit Archit. 
Stud. France p. viii, Mark the directions of the several 
thrusts and supports. 1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' 
Bot. iix. V. 782 UiuT-atures caused. .by* the pressure of sup- 
ports on tendrils. 2879 R. K. Douglas Confudanism iv. 

95 A chair whldi.. stands unevenly on its feet is useless as 
a support. 

fb. Metaph. = Substratum i. (C£ Sopport 
V. 8 c.) Obs, rare, 

2690 I^KE Hum. Und. ii. xxiiL § 4 Because w*e cannot 
conceive, how they [re. qualities] should subsist alone, nor 
one in another, we suppose them to exist in, and supported 
by some common subject ; which Support we denote by the 
name Substance. 

c. Fhotogr. The substance (as glass, paper, etc.) 
which supports the sensitive film on which the 
image is produced. 

2878 Abney Photogr. v. |6 In the collodion process, ..the 
support may’ be of glass, if it be backed with some dark- 
coloured substance. 

Support (supoaut), V. Also 4-5 supporte, 5 
suppoorte, 6 .SV. suport {pa. ppU. contracted 
support), 7 subport. [ad. ( 0 )F. supporter ( - Pr. 
supporter, It. sopportare, Sp. su~t soporiar^ Pg. 
soportar, supporter), ad. L. supportdre to convej', f. 
sup- = Sub- 25 -^-poriare to carry (see Port x'.^).] 

1 . trails. To endure without opposition or resist- 
ance; to bear with, put up wim, tolerate. (In 
mod. use often a gallicism.) 

238* Wycuf 2 Cor. xL 2, 1 wolde 5« schuldcn sust^me a 
litil thing of mjm vnwysdom, but and supporte mc\gloss or 
here vp mej. 1388 - Col. iii. 23 And support « 

1455 in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm., Var. Cell. IV. 203 All 
SSges add taxes.. ye shall suppone and Ure to your 
powi. 1549 Cempl. Scot. x>ti. 143 gongwt 

brother suJd be supportil be rason of his 
tr. Scuder/s Curia Pol. 200 How ^ they support infarny 
as a maltw indiffierent? arjoo E\xlw Dtar^s July 
167?, These things his high spmt could rot support. 1731 
Fielding Mod. Husb. iv. iv. I know several women of 
fashion 1 could not support for a tinng woman. 2773 Mrs. 
CnMOSvImprcv. Mind(i 77 A) LiiL 83,! cannot support even 



SUPPORT. 

the idea of your becoming one of those undone lost crca* 
tures ! 1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair xxv, 1 respectfully de- 
cline to receive Mrs. Rawdon — I can't support i/iai quite. 

AllbuU*s Sysi, Med. II. 433 Occasionally it (re. milk] 
is not well supported by the patient in any form. 190X 
Daily Mail 30 Oct. 4/4 He prefers to support the poacher’s 
intrusion than to risk shooting at him. 

f b. To endure, undergo, esp. with fortitude or 
without giving way ; to bear up against. Obs, 

1604 Shaks. Otk. I. iii. 259, I a heauie interim shall sup. 
port By his deere absence. 1605 — Lear\. iii. 197 His 
flaw’d heart.. too weake the conflict to support, 16x5 G. 
Sandvs Trav. 146 Wrongs and contumelies, which they 
support with an invincible patience. 1671 Mrs. Behn 
Fordd Marr, 1. xi, Prethee how does she support this ncwst 
a 1700 in Cailt. Rec, Soc. Publ. (igxi) IX. 336 A greevious 
infirmity.. she supported w*h great patience, and Re* 
signation. 2773 Johnsoh Lei. to Mn, Thrale 27 Aug., At 
supper there xvas such a conflux of company that I could 
scarcely support the tumult. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Udolpho xxxviii, If she believed herself well enough to 
support the interview. 2803 Emily Clark Bankz tf Uonro 
II. 40 Neither of them could support being alone, 

c. irans. To sustain (a contest), rare, 

2801 S. Turner Hist, Anglo»Sax, iii. ix. II. 256 Within 
two months afterwards, the princes of Wessex supported 
another battle with the recruited confederates at Merton. 

2. Irans. To strengthen the position of (a person 
or community) by one’s assistance, countenance, or 
adherence; to uphold the rights, claims, authority, 
or status of ; to stand by, back up. 

2390 Gower Con/. HI. 157 And ek hxs kinges realte Mot 
every liege man conforte, With good and bodi to supporte. 
2424 in Cal. Pal. Rolls, 8 Hen, VI, 30 Thexxiiij aldermen,. 
xal..supporten themair.,m..counselI ghevAmg, in walkyng 
with hym on principal dayes and in procession. CX450 
Toveuch Grail xiv. 648 To him ward ful faste he gan to 
Ride Forto simporten him at that Tyde. 2508 Dunbar 
Poems yvu 28 Cure indeficient adiutorie,..That ncuersaw 
Scot yit indigent nor sory, Bot thou did hym suport, with 
thi gud deid. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 70 Sending to the 
King, to..desyre him^ that he would not support nor main- 
taine his eneraie within his Realme. 2607 Skaks. Cor. i, i. 84 
[They] Make^ Edicts for Vsurie, to support Vsurers. 2651 
Hobbes Levialh. ir. xxix. 168 So was Thomas Becket.. 
supported against Henry the Second, by the Pope- x686 
tr. Chardiris Coronal, Solyma/t 104 Being supported by 
the favour of his Prince, xftjg Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 
354 A. government, supported and trusted by London. 2884 
A. R, Pennington Wicli/ vii. 240 He had no party in the 
country to support him. 

^ b. To uphold or maintain the validity or autho- 
rity of (a thing) ; also, to give support to (a course 
of action). 

_ 1638 Chilltnoworth RtUs- P'oi. iv. 5 i6. jgS The Divels 
instrument to support errours, and superstitions. 2723 
Addison Caio i. 1, To form new battles, and support his 
crimes. 2742 Kames Decis. Cri, Sess,'.ii3o-^2 (1799) 45 
It is the genius of law to support deeds, as far as they 
can be supported. 1748L0, Hardwicke in juridica 

(*79*) 383 The recovery suffered by him was before the 
debts were paid, ..and consequently he could not make a 
good tenant to the/^xi^^- to support his recovery. 2800 
AddisonU Rep, 11 The report., did not pursue the sub* 
mission and so could not be supported. 1882 Pebodv En^. 
yournalisjn xx. 248 That he should bring out an evening 
paper to support the cause of the Throne, x 

tc. To second, corroborate; also, to intensify, 
as by contrast Obs. rare. 

2720 O2ELL tr, Veriot's Rom. Rep. II- viir. 28 These 
Advantages in Tiberius, were supported by a noble Air, an 
engaging Countenance [etc.]. 1778 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. 
viu. (1876) 453 That light is to supported by sufficient 
shadow. 

't* 3. a. rejl. To assert, maintain. Obs. rar€~^. 
zepZPasion Lett. II. 314, As I support me to alle the world, 
I put nevyr maner ne l>’felode of my Maister Fastolf yn 
trouble. 

b. To back np in a statement or an opinion. • 
2686 W, Hopkins tr, Ratramnus Dissert, iv, (2688) 65 
note, Bertram.. determining the Sacramental change to be 
r ^uratively wrought, not corporally, . .and supporting him- 
self by the Testimony of St. Augustine. 2744 Akensioe 
Pleas. I mag. Design T 7 The authority of Virgil .. will best 
support him in this particular. 2772 /unius Lett, xlvL 
(1788) 258 But Junius has a great authority to support him ; 
which..! accidentally met with this morning in the course 
of my reading. 

C- To furnish authority for or corroboration of 
(a statement, etc.) ; to bear out, substantiate. 

2762 Foote Liar il Wks. 1799 1. 298 Sir /a,. .But, for the 
son, you never — . M. Gr, Sat eyes upon him. Sir /a. 
Really ? M. Gr. Really. Sir Ja. Finely supported. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 11. 212 [This] is not at all sup- 
TOrted byfact. 28x7 ^zy,y\iiLawNisiPriu5{fi^,j^) II. 962 
To support an averment in a declaration on a policy of insur- 
ance on goods. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 14 The 
advocates of both [theories] can support their arguments 
with an appeal to experience. 2885 Law Times Rep.i. 111 . 
478/1 The application was supported by an affidavit of the 
applicant, 2895 Ibid. LXXIII. 701/2 The statute. .does 
not seem, .to support the assertions for which it was cited. • 

d. To second or to speak in favour of (a propo- 
sition, or one who makes a proposition) ; to main- 
tain, or contend for the truth of (an opinion, etc.). 

2736 Genii. Mag. VI. 718/2 This Proposition was sup- 
ported and inforced by the D— ke of A — le. 1842 Bischofp 
iVoollen Manuf. II. 205 Lord Whamcliffe.. promised to 
support Lord Harewood when he presented the petition to 
the House of Lords. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 445 
Godolphin..had support^ the Exclusion BilL^ 2860 T\'n. 
DALL Glac. II. xiiL 296 M. Agassiz supported this theorj’ for 
a time. 

' ^ To. provide for the maintenance of, bear the 
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expense of ; + also, to provide funds to meet (ex- 
penditure). Now only with immaterial obj. 

c 1413 [see Supporting vbl, sb, 2]. 2439 E.E, Wills (1882) 
115 She beryng, yeldyng, payng and supportyng J>erof h® 
ferme yerely, and oJ>er charges du^ng her lyf. 2553 Acc. 
Ld. High Treas. Scot. X. 273 To the..waTdane of the 
Myddili Marchisi to support his expensis, xl 11. 2585 [see 
Supporting vbl. sb. 2]. 2662 Gerbier Principles 15 Ten 
Thousand Gilders /xr annttm,\.a support and alter what be 
had Built amisse. 2692 T. H[ale] Acc. Hew Invent, p. Ixvii, 
No allowance of any Sailary to support their Office. 2703 
tr, Bostnan*s Guinea 342 These.. cat of the best that is to be 
gotten as long as they have anything to support it. 28x7 
Pari. Deb. 801 That they supported the expenses out of the 
interest of the arrears which they withheld. 28x8 Scott 
Hrt. MidHW, Allowances for the purpose of.. supporting 
the hospitality of the representative of Majesty. 2849 
Macaui^y Hisi, Eng. Ui. j. 336 This luxury was supported 
by a thriving trade. 

b. Lav). Of an estate: To be such as to provide 
for (a remainder). 

1694 in Salkeld Reports (1721) 576 The contingent Re- 
mainder to him was not discharged by the vesting in the 
Crown,. because of the Wife’s Estate, which is sufficient to 
support it. 2766 BlackstoneC^n/w//. li.xi.i66 Aleaseat will 
is not held to be such a particular estate, as will support a re- 
maindcr over. 2772 Fearne Contingent Remainders (1791) 
424 It was agreed that such limitation was void as a contin- 
gent remainder, because there was no freehold to support it. 

6. To furnish food or sustenance for ; to supply 
with the necessaries of life. 

^2430 Lydg. Min. Poejns (Percy Soc.) 212 No Corn up 
growe nor greyn . . Man to suppoorte. c 2470 Henry Wallace 
iL 413 Syluer thai had, all with him has he tayne, Him to 
support. 2562 Aberd. Kirk Sess. Rec. (Spalding C^l.) 7 Gif 
that support nocht thairawin fader and moder. 1650 Crom- 
well Let. 9 Sept, in Carlyle, The Ministers in England are 
supported, and have liberty to preach the Gospel, 

H. WALPOLE Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 227 By which 
community, .he had been supported, after he became in- 
capable of business. 2791 J. Long Voy. Indian Interpreter 
106 \Vc had very little food, but fortunately killed three 
large bears in the middle of the portage, which supported 
us several days. 2802 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 193 The burden 
of supporting the poor ought to be sustained by all ranks. 
2842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrangc Life (1870) 111 . ix. 137, 
1 must so far neglect my dear father as to gain time for 
writing what may support us. 2845 Lingard Anglo-Saxon 
Ch. (1858) II. xiL 204 During the winter they were supported 
at the expense of the inhabitants. 

•fh.^en. To supply. Sc. Obs. rare, 
a 2508 Dunoar Tua Mariit Wemen 467^ I have ane secrete 
serwand-.That me supportis of sic nedis. 263* Lithcow 
Trav. I, 25 This Prouince is mainely watered . . with stately 
Po...l^e Riuers Ladtshe, Montanello, Della Gunrdo, and 
other forcible streames supporting the shoulders of it. 

c. To sustain (the vital functions); also, to keep 
up the strength of (a sick person). 

2704 Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 203 A Gentleman, .found 
that Riding supported him as much as the Chance of Air. 
2706 E, Ward Wooden World Dlss. (1708) 56 T’he poor 
Souls, to support Nature, are oblig’d. .to spend their P;w 
upon the ve^ Wine that was assignM to them. 2786 J. 
Hunter Treat. Venereal Dis, vi. iii. (2810) 530 The patient 
must be supported. 2842 [see Nature tb. 10 b]. 

d. intr. for reJl. To live on, US, 

2870 W, M. Baker Hew Timothy 232 (Cent, Diet.) We 
have plenty of property ; he’ll have that to support on in his 
preaebin*. 

f 6. To make good, repair (a deficiency), rare. 

[see Supporting 3].^ 2500-20 Dunbar 

xxviii. 35 5e..Supportand faitts with sour supple. 2563-7 
Buchanan Refortn, St, Andros Wks. (S.T.S.) 1 1 The princi- 
pal sal support the defectis ofabsensof the public teidar and 
regentis, 

7. To bear, hold, or prop up; to keep from 
falling or sinking; foccas. to carry (the train of a 
robe). 

CX420 ?Lyog. Assembly 0/ Gods 2528 Next whom stood 
Moyses,.. Aaron & Vrre, hys armes support^mg. a 2548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 53 b, Next after folowed the lady 
Cicile soster to y« quene supporting the treyne of ihc spouse, 
2392 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. v. 14 'These Feet, whose strength- 
lesse stay b numme, (Vnable tosupport this Lumpe of Clay). 
2600 — A. Y. L. II, vii. 199 Support him by the arme. 2667 
Milton P. L. ix. 427 Stooping to support Each Flour of 
slender stalk, whose head.. Hung drooping unsustained. 
2786 Abercrombie xBoRollinggrass, trimming 
and supporting plants. 2842 Lover Handy Andy xxiv, 
Andy, in hb fall, endeavouring to support himself, caught at 
the suspended articles above him. 2862 Miss Braodon 
Lady Audley xxxii. Her perfect chin supported by her hand. 
1M5 'Mrs. Alexander ' At Bay vi, As he supported hb 
friend's unsteady steps. 

tb). rejl. To bold oneself up, keep an erect 
position. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, xi. ii. 83 Here am I left to vnder-prop 
his Land, Who weake with age, cannot support my selfe, 
2727 Gay Begg. Op. 1. viii. My head swims ! Im distracted ! 
I can't support myself— ^h I {Faints in a chair.) 

tc. To give one’s arm to (a lady) ; to take (a 
person) on one’s arm. Obs. 

2625 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser i. Ill, 2ot The Queen, .came 
out.. supported bythe Count deTilliers her Lord Chamber- 
! lain. 2632 Massinger City Madam i, ii. May I have the 
honour To support you, lady ? 1768 Sterne Sent, youm.. 
Sword, The Marqub.. supported hb lady;— his eldest son 
supported hb sister, 28x6 Scott £74fA/<»r^.xliv, He offered 
hb arm, and supported her into the small ante-room. 

t d, To support arms, to carry the musket 

vertically against the left shoulder, -with the hammer 
resting on the left arm held horizontally across the 
body. Obs. 

2833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i, 28 Sentries posted with ad- 
vanced arms may afterwards * support * them. 


SUPPORT. 

e. To sustain (a weight of so much). 

2726 \s£.om Albertis Archit.vm. vii. II. 69/2 The Wall 
ought to be allowed a due Thickness for the supporting such 
a weight. 28x3 J. Smith Panorama Sci, (f Art II. 185 A 
piece of iron, the weight of which is rather more than a given 
magnet ivill support. 2832 Brewster Optics x. 93 An arti- 
ficial horsc'shoe loadstone, which carried 13J oz.,.. at last 
supported 32 oz., by continuing it in the sun’s light. 
t. Her, in pass. To be flanked by supporters. 

1562 Lzgn Armory 88 b, Supported withaMantiger Argent 
..and a wiueme Or. 2610 Guillim vi. vii. 2Bo[A 
shield] Supported by a Lion Rampand, gardant..and an 
Vnicome. 2864 Boutell Her. Hist, ff Pop. xix. (ed. 3) 296 
Each shield . . b supported by figures of angels. 

8. To constitute the substratum of (a structure) ; 
to snstain in position above, have on it or at the top. 

26i7Moryson//A:.i. 194 ThesecondBridge..issupport€d 
with pillars of wood. 26S6 Plot Sta/fordsk. 372 The whole 
[town-hall] being supported with a curious Portico of arch- 
work. 2759 Brown Compl. Farmer 98 Let the board be a 
little supported by two ledges. 2796 Withering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. 337 Spokes of the umbel from 3 to 7, each 
supporting only 2 flower. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 
504 The floor of the pit may be supported on arches. 1B63 
Lyell Anti^. Man ii. 17 These [piles] have evidently once 
supported villages. 1907 Vemey Memoirs I. 3 * Andirons' 
in front to support the logs of wood. 

t b. Her. in pass, (see quots.). Obs, 

2362 Legh Armory 109 If a Pale be vpon a Lion, or 
any other beast, ..he b debrused with a Pale. But if the 
beast be on the Pale, then that beast is supported of the 
same Pale. 2728 Chambers Cy cl., Supported, in Heraldry, a 
Termapply'd to the uppermost Quarters of a Shield, when 
divided into several Quarters; these seeming, as It were, 
supported or sustain’d by those below... The Chief is also 
said to be supported when it is of two Colours, and the 
upper Colour lakes up two Thirds of it: In this Case it is 
supported by the Colour underneath. 

fo. Metaph. To be the subject or substratum of. 
(Cf. Support sb. 7 b.) Obs. 

2636 Jeanes Fuln, Christ 254 There is an ability in the 
person of the word, to suppositale. .the manhood, and there 
was a capacity in the manhood to be assumed, supported, 
and terminated by the person of the word. 2600 [see Support 

7 b]. 1720 Bztikelzy P rinc. Hum, Rnowt.u § 68 It must 
be observed, that it [sc. matter] supports nothing at all. ^ 

9. To keep (a person, his mind, etc.) from failing 
or giving way; to give courage, confidence, or 
power of endurance to. 

2602 Marston AniomVs Rev. Prol., Heere’s the prop that 
doth support our hopes. i6ix Bible 1 Esdras viii, 52 That 
the power of the Lord our God, should be with them that 
seeke him, to support them in all w-ayes. ^2655 Milton 
2nd Bonn, to C. Skinner g What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience. Friend, to have lost them oycrply’d In 
libertyes defence. 1667 — P, L. xn. 496 With inward con* 
solalions recompenc’t, And oft supported so as shall amaze 
Thir proudest persecuters. 27x9 Watts Ps. cxlvi. vi, Cge 
Lord supports the sinking mind, i779fJ//m7rNo. 63f9He 
was supported by the conscious admiration of those country- 
men whom he bad left, x8x8 Miss Ferrier Marriage \i. 
xxii. They are wonderfully supported and behave with 
astonishing firmness. 2838 Lvtton Leila iv. iv, 'Support 
me O Redeemer,' she murmured. 

i'b, rejl. (occas. intrl) To bear up tinder an 
infliction or against an untoward event. (Cf. I b.) 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 292 Though a man bee 
nevlcjr so shamefaced, yet may he support himselfe by the 
helpe of a good conscience. 2756 hvioz'e Buncle (1770) I V. 
88 As to myself. . I brought a consumption into the world with 
me, and by art have supported ^under it. 2777 Johnson 
Let. io Mrs. Thrale 22 “Oct., Against a blow 50 sudden,. .1 
ivonder that she supports herself. 

10. a. To maintain unimpaired, preserve from 
decay or depreciation. 

2315 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C vj b/r Supporting 
lustice, Concorde and equitle. 2526 Pilgr, Per/' 

Some benefytes supporleth the same [lyfe of grace m 
our soules]. 1603 Shaks. Lear x. iv. 287 Men. .That., 
in the most exact regard, support The worships of their 
name. 2628 T. Ball Life Preston (1885) 163 The u^d 
all his friends for to support & keepe in power this 
statute. 2720 PRIDEAUX Orig. Tithes i. 5 His Worship be 
provided for with such a part of our substance, as may be 
sufficient to support it. 2802 James Milii. Diet, s.v., To 
support the ancient character of the corps. 2891 Farrar 
Darkn. 4* Dawn xlv, Tlie brave and honest Corbulo, who 
had supported the fame of Roman courage on so many a 
hard-fought field. 

b. To preserve from failure, contribute to the 
success of (an undertaking) ; also, to maintain (a 
price). 

2779 Sheridan Critic 1. 1, On the first night of a new piece 
they always fill the house with orders to support it. 2855 
Poultry Chron. III. 551 For wheat the quotations of Mon- 
day were barely supported. 2898 Westm. Gas. 24 Oct, g/3 
Indian gold shares have been supported. 

c. To maintain in being or in action ; to keep 
up, keep going; to provide the necessary matter 
for. (Cf. 4, 5 ; see also ii.) 

2738 Swift Pol. Cenversat. Introd. 22 The genuine Pro- 
ductions of superior Wits, to embellish and support Conver- 
sation. 2766 Goldsm. Vicar W. xvji, She had been for some 
time supporting a fictitious gaiety. 2778 Miss Burney 
Evelina ixiii, 1 supported no partin the conversation. Ibid. 
Ixxvi, I . . wished Lord Orville had supported his own r«ervc, 
and suffered me to support mine. 1783 Swinburne 
II. xliv, 307 The conversation., was well supported till mid- 
night. 28x2 Sir H. Daw Chem, Philos. 3 A species of air 
that supports flame in a superior degree. 1826 Art 0/ Brew- 
ing {cA. 2) 32 Keeping a quantity of this fermentable matter 
unaltenuated, in order to support the natural consumption. 
2838 Lytton Alice vm. vii, Fear not . .support your courage 
—nothing shall harm you. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. vm. 
252 The earth will not -support human life uncultivated. 
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SUPPOETATIOir. 


Jevons Moftey (1878) 254 A town which is able to stip* 
port two banks, 

ahsol, 1827 Lyttok Pethain III. iv, If it can create, can it 
not also support? 

(L Of specie : To guarantee the convertibiUty of 
(a paper currency). 

iB 63 Rogers PoU Econ. iv. (1876) 38 Great part of this 
[specie] is used to support the notes which circulate within 
the countrj’. 

11. To sustain (a character) in a dramatic per- 
formance ; gen. to act or play (a part), bear (a 
character), maintain (a certain behaviour or course 
of conduct). 

STO9 Steele Tatter No. ^8^4 They supported a general 
Behaviour in the World which could not hurt their Credit or 
their Furies, a 1763 Shenstone Ess. Wks. 1765 II. 40 The 
higher character a person supporti, the more he should re« 
gard his minutest actions. 1773 Sheridan St. Patrick's 
Day t. ii, I hale militia ofBcers,. .clowns in military masquer* 
ade, wearing the dress wthout supporting the character. 
X79t^ Tkeatr. Guardian No. 6. 6z The characters were 
admirably supported. x8ox Strutt Sports Past. ni. 

224 Persons capable of well supporting assumed characters. 
x8M Bryce Atner . Cammiu. I. 105 In order to support the 
r^le which they unconsciously tall into when talwng to 
Europeans. 

12. To give assistance to ia a battle, esp. by 
a second line of troops; to act vvith, second (a 
leading actor) ; to assist ns a subordinate in a con- 
test, a musical performance, or the like. (Cf. 2 .) 

2848 Alison Hist.Eur. liv, § ^ (ed. 7) XII. 213 As Junot 
perceived that their attack did not at once prove successful, 
they were supported in the end by the whole reserve of in- 
fantry under Kellerman. 1876 Vovle & Stevenson MWt. 

s.v. Skirmishers^ To support them [xc. skirmishers} 
when weakened.. is thedutyoFthesupporrs. 2889 Harper's 
Mag. Nov. 871/1 As Ophelia, ..she supported the elder 
Booth. X90X Daily Chron. 23 Nov, 9/5 Whaley is grandly 
supported by the two Milbums. xgio-xx A. W. Ward in 
Encyel. Metropolitan * stars * travelled . . 

generally alone, sometimes with one or two subordinates in 
their train, and were 'supported'^ as the phrase went, by the 
stock company of each theatre. T913 Times 14 May d/2 
The battalion had established Its firing line on the opposite 
side of the canal with its machine guns and the Field Artillery 
section supporting the attack. 

"b. To occupy a position by tbe side of, vsith the 
object of giving assistance or encouragement; 
hence, to assist by one’s presence or attendance. 

[Cf. quot. 2424 in sense 2, and the following : — 
xCwDrvden Geotg, iv. 3x6 The servile Rout their 
careful Cassar praise, .They crowd his Levees, and support 
his Throne.] 

xZ%^Manck. Examiner Jan. 3/6 hlr. Gladstone w.as sup- 
ported right and left by Lord Hartington and Sir William 
Harcourt. 2896 Pall Malt Mag. Jan. 103 The Viceroy 
and Vicereine stand before Tippoo’s throne, ..supported on 
either side by the leading ofncials.^ 2923 Times 7 Aug. 8/3 
Sir W, Watson Cheyne, who presided, Avas supported by 
many highly distinguished surgeons. 

SupportablG (sopo»*itab*l), a. [ad. L. *sup^ 
portihtUs^ f. supportdre to Support: see -able. 
Cf. F, stlpportabU^ 

I. In active sense. 

L Affording support or assistance. Obs. rare. 
2533 Beixenden Livy i. viii. (S.T.S.) I. 49 Pe favoure of 
god^apperit to pamesasuppottabill and helplie in all thare 
besines. 

II. In passive sense. 

.2. Bearable, tolerable, endurable, 
a 2377 Sir T. Smith Commvt. Eng. iii. iv. (2584) 96 This 
thing seemed not supportable to the noble prince King 
Henrie the eight. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 245 Supportable 
To make the deere losse, haue I meanes much weaker Then 
you may call to comfort you. 2637 Bactwick Litany 11. 28 
It is a prodigious wickednes..and a thing not supportable 
to compare the Creator of all things to the creature, a 2692 
Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 158 The steams of their carcases 
would make the air so stinking and offensive, that it was 
scarce supportable. 2722 AxiOisoaSpeei. No. 269 f 3 Good- 
nature., makes even Folly and Impertinence supportable. 
27S4 Cov.'PER Task V. 604 The loss of all That can.. make 
frail life. Short as it is. supportable. x8xo Vince Astroii. 
xxi.aaS It grew very faint, and was easilysupportabletothe 
naked eye. 2894 Stevenson & Osbourne Ebb Tide i. i, 
The thought of death is alwaj-s the least supportable when 
it draws near to the merely sensual and selfish, 
b. Capable of being successfully resisted. 

X71X ia Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v% 137 Their.. 
asMult with such numbers not being supportable. 

3. Capable of being maintain^, confirmed, or 
made good ; defensible. 

2631 J. Burges Ahssv. Rejoined 54 Some reason support- 
able by the word of God. 2793 Washington Lett. \S's\U 
1891 XII. 290 To take fair and supportable ground I con- 
ceive to be our best policy*. 281a J. J. HeNiw Cantp. 

Quebec 173 These ideasare. .supportable by theauthorityof 
some of the best physicians- 1883 Larvj Times Rep. LlII. 
481/x Bills containing charges which might not be support- 
able oa taxation. 

4. In physical sense : Capable of being held up 
or sustained, rare. 

2832-4 De Qoincev Cxsars 'WTs. 1S59 X- 83 Obliged to 
cover.. each space upon which they trode with parts of their 
dress, in order to gain any supportable footing. 

Hence Snpportahi’lity, SnppoTtableness, the 
quality or condition of Wng supportable ; Sup- 
po'rtahlyfl^fz'., in a supportable manner, endurably. 

a 2660 Hammond Serm. Matt. jci. jo Wks. 16S4 IV. 477 
The supportablene^ of the burthen. 2846 Worcester, 
Supportably. 2867 Carlyle A*ewx«.(xBSi) II.ii.239 My new 
illustrious ‘study’ was definable as the least inhabitable.. 
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bit of human ivorkmanship in that kind. . . But, by many and 
long-continued efforts..! did get it patched together into 
somethmg of supportability. 

t Supportal. Obs. rare. Also 5 -ayle. [f. 
Support v.-v-al 5 (t -^»ff<f )*3 = Support i, 5. 

24., in Tundale's Vis, (2843) 97 Thou art cure scheld and 
cure supportayle. 1374 J. Due in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
34 Uppon.,hope, that somnedefull supportal wold be for me 
..devysed. ai6t6 Sylvester Miracle 0/ Peace iii, Thou 
Nurse of V’ertues, Muses chief supportalL 

tSuppoTtance- Obs. [f. Support z/.-h-AKCE.] 

1 . Assistance, backing ; = Support sb. i, i c. 

C2490 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 74, I. .desire. .that in 

such things as my. .beloved Cosin, Mary Gascougne, hath 
to doe with you, . . that ye will give unto fair ayde and sup- 
portance. 2596 Stenser State Irel. AVks. (Globe) W8/2 He 
IS like to makea fowleslirre there, though of himselfe of noe 
power, j’ctthroughsupportaunceofsomeolhers. x6ox Shaks. 
Tvjcl. bi. III. iv. 329 He will fight with you for s oath s^e : 

. . therefore draw for the supportance of his vowe, he protests 
he will not hurt you. x6o8 HEYWooD/-wtfr/fr Wks. 1874 V. 
204 We are of our selfe Without supportance, we all fate 
defie, Aidlesse- 2625 Bp. Mountacu App. Cxsar is Those 
two Townes and States, next unto God, have stood by sup- 
portance of the Crowne of England. 2631 Gouge God's 
Arrows iii. § 44. 264 Christ. .returned to prayer againe and 
agatne, and found sufficient supportance. 2638 G. Sandx'S 
ParaPkr. Div. Poems, Ps. cix. That they may know. .how 
1 by Divine Supportance stand. 

transf. 2589 Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 63 [Thou] that 
earst while wert honoured in cuery mans eye through the 
stmportance of thy beautte. 

2 . Maintenance, sastenance ; = Support sh. 3. 

* 593 . Nashk ChrisTs T. (1613) 67 She was constrained (for 
her Hues supportance).. to kill him and roast him. 2303 
Wills ^ Inv. H. C. (Surtees i860) 280 To the releaffe and 
supportance of such as she shall fynd to be vertuusly dis- 
posed. 2623 G. Sanovs Trav. io 3 For tbe supportance of 
nis owne estate. 1632 Heywood London's Jus Hon. Wks. 
2874 IV. 274 By the^ tj’pes and symboles of Honour. .all 
other inferiour Magistracies. .receive both being and sup- 
portance. Jzssoe Angel ofEp/usus As if the Church 

did gi\*e supportance and stabilitie to the truth. 2659 Lady 
Alimony ii. vi, Th' Court. .for supportance, Allots us Ali- 
mony. 1830 W. Taylor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry HI. 19 
(Orphan of father betimes, on her I was thrown for sup- 
portance. 

3 . The action of supporting, propping, or holding 
up ; =s Support sb. 4. 

*593 Shaks. RieJu //, iii. iv. 32 Glue some supportance to 
the bending tvvigges. 1604 Tooker Fabrigue Ck. vi, 126 
Chap. 6. Of supportance and keeping the fabrique of the 
church vpright. 263* Gouge Goas Arrotvs Hi, § 48. 2^ 
This.. supportance of Moses hands ia regard of his bodily 
weaknesse. *664 Power Exp. Philos, 1. 5 The other four 
legs.. by which she (re. the flyj layes bold on the rugosities 
..of all bodies she walks over, even to the supportance of 
her self, though with her back downwards. x8o^ W. Tay- 
lor in Ann. Rev. II. 351 To estimate our well being by the 
weight of our burdens and place, like caryatids, our per- 
fection in our supportance. 

f h. fig. Applied to the relation of a subject to 
an attribute: cf. Support sh. 7 b, v. 8 c- Obs. 

2656 Jeanes Mixi. Schol, Div. 83 The supportance of tbe 
fiesn in, and union with the person of the word. 

That which supports (in various sensesX I 

*597 Middleton Wisd. Solomon ix. 4 My crowne doth 
>vant supportance for to bcare. 1620 Holland Camden's 
Brit, i. 427 A twofold supportance that it had on cither 
side to uphold. .the lofty top. x6tg Coumis Dej", Bp. Ely 
t. L 17 As Peter of the Cburcbe, so these words of Peter, 
a semblable supjwrtance. 2631 Massinger Believe as You 
List IL ii, The tribute Rome receives from Asia, is Her chief 
supportance. 2638 Ford Eancies i. iii. Name and honour: 
What are they? a mere sound without supportance. 2830 
W. Taylor Hist, Suri\ Germ. Poetry I. 313 So Boreas,.. 
ITie blooming hop, and its supportance, flings. 

f SupportaBse, Obs. (or Hist.') [Obscure for- 
mation on Support v. ; perh- an error,] = Sup- 
porter 3 b. 

1583 Stubbes Atuzt. Abuses i. (1879) 52 A certain deuice 
made of wyers, .. whipped oner cither with gold, thred, 
siluer or silk, and this hee {sc. the De^^iJ calletb a support- 
asse, or vnderpropper. This is to be applyed round about 
their necks voder the ruffe,,. to beare N-p the whole frame { 
and body of the ruffe from falling and hanging down. 1902 i 
Athenseum e .“^ug. 163/3 Plate alvi. shows a >'andyked ruff 
with its supporlasses. j 

t Supportaiion- Obs. Also 5 snbp-, 6 | 
soportacion. [a, OF. siepportatiojiy ad. late L. 
snpportdtio, -dnem, f. snpporidre to Support.] 

1 . Assistance, countenance ; * Support sb, i. 

^2386 Chaucer Melib. t 276 They wol yeue yow Audi- 
ence and lookynge to supportadon in tby presence, and 
scorae thee in th^m Absence. 2426 Lydc. De GuiL Pilgr. 
9282 Deff, and also specheles. And off no reputacioun, Ne 
wer thj’ supportacioun. 2427 Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 408/2 That 
no Lorde..rece}we.,Pilours, Robbours,.or cny other open 
misdoer, so that the parties greved . .shal not . .pursue ayenst 
hem lawefully, bycause of such supportation of Lordeship. 
1433 Lydg. St. Edmund i. 2023 Al envj-ous supplantacioun 
Hadde in his siht no suoportacioun. 2452 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Scr. j. I . ia ^Vith the help and supportation of Almighty 
God, and of our Lady. 2485 Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 322/2 The 
said Morgan.. hath greatc supportadon, and is migbiyjn 
tbe said Sh>Te. 2315 Barclay Egloges Hi. (2570) C ii;/i 
Their theft and fraudes, and their extortion And of mis- 
lluers their soppormtion. 2533 m EUis Orig. Lett. Ser. 12. 

II. 213 , 1 utterly denyc to Smjth any supportadon at my 
handes in any of his misdemcnors against my Lorde. 2003 
Knolles Hist. Turks (2622) 453 Purposing by the sup- 
portation of bis father, to make bitnselfe lord and 
..of all Ladum. 2650 W. D. sx.Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. 

§ 65 o Let the atttimrc..not fail his dient (as being one ttot 
..relies upon bis supportation). *639 Hammond Vs. 
cxivL 9 Shut out from all sorts of humane supportatioiL 


^ b. Used in formula of supplication or submis- 
sion, esp. under or with supportation of\ Sup- 
port sb. I b. 

2426 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 133 Undir favoure and sup^ 
i I begyn on my transladoun. 1426 Lydc. 

De Gnil. Pzlgr. 16S66 And cert5'S, lady, with Supportadon 
off your grace [etc. 1 . c 1460 Metham Wks. (1916) 145, 1, the 
endygter in Englyscb, haue folowj-d tbe sentens off ther 
wordys, vndjT the supportacionys off my masterx’S in this 
syens. 2329 Interl. Pour Elem. (Percy Soc.) 3 By your 
paej’ens and supportaej-on A lytyll interlude.. here shall be 
declaim'd, c 2358 Cavendish Wolsey (2E93) 226 Under your 
correnion my lord, and supportacion of this noble audyence, 
ther IS no thyng more ontrewe, <2x620 Healey Theo- 
phrastns (1626) “lo Rdr.^ Be it spoken with the supperta- 
tion of better ludgements. 

c. = Support sb. i c. 

2^2 Atkvnson tr. De Imiiafione ii. ix. (1893) 187 We be 
gladde to haue consolacion and supportadon in all our lyfe 
and la^urs. 1557 J. T. Serm. Pavles C. 67 The supporta- 
tion of\’5, wherein God, when wee arc weake,..reuiueth vs. 
2623 Bp. Hall Contempt,, O. T. xviii. vi, The strongest 
faith sometime staggereih, and needeth new acts of heavenly 
supportation. 2627 Donne Serm. Christmas Day (1640) 45 
God shall raise thee with that supportation, Feare not thou 
worme of lacob. 2682 Flavel Right. Man’s Ref. 263, I am 
with you by way of protection, direction, supportation, and 
salvation. 

2. Bearing of expense ; = Support sb. 2 . 

*437 Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 503/2 In relef, confortafion and 
supportation of the grete and importable charges. <2 2548 
Chron., Hen. K///, 229 b, The supportacion of parte 
of the great and excesslue chafes, whiche wee supporte 
and beare. 1:2398 Bacon Ofi, Alienations Wks. 2832 
XIII. 369 The benefited subject should render some small 
portion of his gain.. for the supewrtation of the king’s 
expense. 2^49 Hist. Windsor viii. 103 Equal portions, 
towards their sustentation and maintenance, and the sup- 
portation of the burthen of the Chapel. 

3. The relief or maintenance cf 2 ^ person, institu- 
tion, office, etc. by a supply of funds; the keeping 
up ^a building, etc. (Cf. Support sb. 3 .) 

2421 Rolls cf Parlf IV. 250/2 The whiche vilaiHe hath 
be so high supportacion to the Soudeours. 2445 in Willis & 
Clark Cambr. (1B86) I. Introd. p. Iviii, For to grawnt to 
your saj-d besecher sum supportaejon to rele^yng of iho 
sayd pouer College. 2344 Siipplic. Hen. VHI (E. E. T. S.) 
44 The supportation and mayntenaonce of common scoles. 
Act i Edw. IV,c.i4f2AIl annuall Rents. .employed 
..for the.. supportadon.. of anny Stipendar}' Preist. 2623 
Markham Weald tf/feniKp. Did, A tj b, Your supportation 
of the poore. ^ *628 Coke On Liii. 27 For the necessarysas- 
tentation, maintenance and supportation of tbe lord and fats 
household.^ Ibid. 54 b, The law doth fauour the supporta- 
tion & maintenance of bouses of habitation for mankind. 
1640 Walton Life Donne in Serm. B v, A most dutifull son 
to his Mother, carefull to provide for her supportation. 
1636 Heylin Surv. Prance 282 The establishment and sup- 
portation of the meanest Oratory dependent on the Church 
of England. 2704 E. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. il xv. 
(ed. 32)295 Supportation, Aid, or Help of youngTradesmen. 
b. Means of support, 

^ 2376 Fleming Panopl. E/ijf. 325 Myne owne Industrie., 
is my only and alone supportation, the staffe and stay of 
my tiildren. 

0 , Relief ^/’disease, need, etc, 

2527 Andrew Brunniyke's Distyll. Waters Aj, To con* 
forte and supportacyon of the>T infjTmytees. 2609 Bible 
IDouay; Exod. xxviiu Comm., Supportation of the peoples 
infirmitie. 


4. Tbe preservation of anything in being; 
Support sb. 3. 

CX480 HENRVsoN/a3/«,/’rMC^.5'«*<r/47W'\'Hi, All creature 
he maid for the behufe Of man, and to lits supportatioun. 
JS13 Life Henry V(zgit) 22 In the defence and supportacion 
of our CathoHque faith. 2336 Cromwell in Merriman Life 
•J- Leit. (1902) II. 24 The supportacion and mayntenaunce 
of.. the frenebe kinges warres against Themperour, 2547 
Bale 2nd Exam. Anne Askewe 45 It is no newe thjmre 
that Christes doctiyne hath supportacyon amonge the 
counsels of tb>'s worlde. 2582 J. 'Bzll Heuldon's Answ, 
Osor. 478 b, What bobteryng and supportation of lyes was 
there? 2622 Speed Hist. Ct. Brit, ix,vi. {1623) 518 In sup. 
portation of young Henries quarrell. 2628 Bolton Florus 
(1636) 25 The first arines which the people tooke were for 
supportation of their freedome. 2662 niBBZJCT Body Div. 
iL to8 There is a power derived from the man to the woman 
..towards the supportation of life and well-being. 2<^t 
I. Mather in Andros Tracts II. 288 Powers necessary' for 
the Supportation of their Government. 

5. Endurance. - (Cf. Support v. i b.) 

2502 Atkvnson tr. De Imitatione i. xxiii. (1893) 173 The 
supportacion of euery trybulacion for the loue of our lorde. 
2586 A. Day Engl. Secretorie ii. (1625) 57 With what sup- 
portation and >’naccustomed griefe 1 haue retained thym. 
* 75 * In Cath. Rec. Soc. Pull. (2914) XIV. 134 Her patient 
Supportation ol many Infirmities, [287s H. J. Coleridge 
Preach. Beatitudes 254 These fruits he [sc. St- Bcrnadine] 
calls ‘supportation ’, or bearing with one another.] 

6 . Physical or material holding or propping up : 
= Support sb. 4. Also in fig. context. 

2610 Healev St. Aug. Citie of God xm. xviH. (1^0) 460 
Why may not an earthly body be in heauen as wcU as 
whole earth hang .ilone without any supportalion? 26x5 
Cbooke Body of Man 454 As for supportation and sjrwgth 
it needed no assistance from the other parts. 2625 K- l^sc 
tr. Barclay's Argents l. vi. 26 That Trw, by whose sup- 
portation they came to that high growth- 2633^5. Hall 
Occas. Medit. cxxxiv.332 The elme yeelds a benefioau sup- 
poitadon to that weake. .plant, a igiA Lrskine Insf Law 
Sect. HI. viiu f 96 If he go on foot, he must not be sup- 
ported, or lean on any person by the way.. .if his going 
thither appear to be done with aspeaal view togi« validity 
to tbe deed, a more slwder proof of supportation v^ill be 

received as evidence of it. 

Supportayle, variant of Supportal Obs. 
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SuppoTted, ppl~ [f* Sdppout 2/, + -ed^.] 
Upheld, STistained, maintained, etc. : see the verb. 

\Zcrz James Milit. Diet, s A well supported fire from : 
the l»lteries; a well supported fire of miis<juetry. 1833 
RfguU ff Instr, Cavalry i, 29 The men fall in with sup- 
ported arms. 1876 Hardv Eihclbtrta xxxiii, To appear 
as .the supported and not the s'^porter. 190X Black's 
Carp, ff Build.y Scaffolding 52 The hammering necessary 
to tighten the wedges is often a cause of fractures in the 
s^perted wall ! 

. supporter (s5po»*Jt3i). Also 5 -our. [f. Sup- | 
POBT V, +-eb 1 .] One who or that which supports. 

1 . One who sides with, backs up, assists, or coun- 
tenances a person, cause, etc* 

1432-S0 tr. Higdeii (Rolls) IV. 165 Marius and bis sup- 
porters. CX4SO Brut n. 370 A Squier of Walls Jmt was a 
rebell tc a ryscr, and .supporter of Owen of Gl3mdore. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) ita b, He was also called a 
glutton, ..a deccyuer of the people, a supporter of synners. 
1588 Grees'e Patufoslo (i^) 50, 1 am accused that 1 haue 
been a supporter of Fawnias pride.^ X647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reh, II, § S7 The Marquis of Hamilton. .was like to stand 
in need of great Supporters, 1733 Swift Let, to D'chets 
Queensherry 20 Mar., You are grown very tetchy since I lost 
the dear friend who v.*as oiy supporter. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin Trunip, (1876) 255 Staunch supporters of the Church, 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. '209 Some French 
brandy, .part of James’s farewell gift to his Highland sup- 
porters. i858 E. Edwards Ralegk I. xxv. 5E6 He was the 
supporter of an English alliance with France. 

h. Mil, A force that supports another, as in a 
second line. (Cf. Suppobt sb, 5 b, v, 12.) 

1796 Instr. Reg, Cavalry {iZi^ 156 The last one or two 
squadrons of such a column are alwaj-s to be considered as 
the supporters of those that attack, xpoa IVords of Eye* 
witness 144 Two companies of the East Surrey were ordered 
forward. .to cover the retreat. Which suffered most, sup- 
porters or supported, I do not know, 

2 . One who keeps a person or thing from failing, 
giving way, or perishing ; a sustainer, maintainer* 

<21475 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 1062 Yf he be iuste, of 
right a supportcur. 1589 Nashe in Greene Jlfen//Aoft Pref, 
(Arb.) 17 George Peele,..tbe chiefe supporter of pleasance 
nowe lining, the Atlas of Poetrie. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Eyang. T, iil 213 Peace,. is the very .supporter of Indi- 
•ridualls, Families, Churches, Common- wealth c X650 South 
Serm., /ohn xv. 26 (17^4) VIII. 402 Under so many dis- 
couragements from without, they must needs have sank, 
had they not had some supporter within. 1679 C Nesse 
Antickrisi Ep. Ded., Nobility,. wants its true supporter, 
and soon dwindles into nothing. i6a2Dp.YOE.N To Duchess 
o/York 8 Love was no more when Loyalty was gone, The 
great Supporter of his awful Thione. 

b. Chtm. A substance that maintains some 
process, esp. combustion, 

3806 G. Adams Hyp Exp. Philos. I, App. Amer. Ed. 
54X Adds tnay be divided into three classes,. ,2, supporters 
ot combustion. ITie acid suppiortem are the oxymuriatic, 
and the hyperoxymuriatic. C1W5 Letkeby in Circ. Set, 
1.83/2 When coal gas is burnt in atmospheric air.., we 
call the gas the combustible, and the air., the supporter, 

3 . A thing (or person) that sustains the weight of 
something, or upon which something rests; aprop; 
a basis or substratum ; — Suppobt sb. 7, 

1595 Shaks. /okn iil x. 72 Jly grsefe*s so great, That no 
supporter but the huge firme canh Can hold it vp. x6ai 
HoLiArro Pliny xvi. xl 1. 489 '1‘be foure entire stones which 
bare up the said Obeliske as supporters. 1650 W. D. tr, 
Comenius' Gate^ Latin Unl.^ 5 439 Hce bear's up (undcr- 
setteth) the leavie tendrels with props, or supporters. 1665 
S12 T. Herbert Tretv. (1677)^135 That noted Aquaduct., 
the pipes by suj^rters reaching from Mountain to Moun- 
tain. 17^ T. 'bi.Ciiyff C, Purchaser xo The Supporters, 
or Butmenls of this Arch. 3707 Morthier Hush, (1721) I. 
147 A Building set upon Supporters. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mytkel. 11. 334 The priests, and supporters .. carry the 
sacred vehicle. 1809 A. Henry Trav. oS A pole which 
might be called the supporter of the building. 

t b. A wire frame for supporting a large ruff. 
(Cf. SUPPOETASSE.) Obs. 

■lyyz Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xldi. (1612) 2x8 Busks, Perre- 
wigs, Maskes, Plamcs of feathers fram’d. Supporters. 1599 
MiJtsHEO Span. Dial. 15/2 Head rolles, coite of gold, sup- 
porters, gorgets of networke. i6ox Dent Pathw. Heaven 
(1331)33 It was never good world, since starching and steel- 
ing,. .supporters and rebatoes..carae to be in use. 
c. A leg. (Now only hzimorottsl) 

2601 Holla?jd Pliny vit. L 1. 183 The eye-sight decayelh 
the hearing followeth soon ^ter, then faile the sup- 
porters. 1625 Shirley Maid's Rev. i. ii, These brawny 
arms, this manly bulk, and these colossian supporters. 
x68x Dineley in Jml. Kilkenny ArchxoL Soc. Ser. il 1. 17S 
The supporters of the woemen are very large- xE^ Saia in 
Ternple Bar VIII. 73, 1 am feeble on the supporters. 

t d. Each of the divisions of the calyx, regarded 
as supporting the corolla or flower ; a sepaL Ohs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva $ 550 The Sockets, and Supporters of 
FIowers,axc Fiaured : As in the Five Brethren of the Rose. 
271a tr. Potnefs Hist. Drugs I. 51 Each cf the flowers has 
five or six Purple Supporters. 

e. J/nul. See quot. ; also = Bibb. 

18x5 Burney PalconePs Diet. Marine^ Supporters^ in 
ship building, a name given to the knee-pieces of^k-timbW 
under the cat-heads, 

•f f. Metapk. = SUBPOF.T sb. 7 b. Ohs. rare. 

1697 Loerx. Let.io Bp. JYcrc.Vlks. 1714 T.352 A Relation 
cannot be founded in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, 
and the thing here related as a Sepporter, or a Support, is 
not represented to the Jlind by any clear and distinct Idea. 
4 u Pier. A figure of an animal mythical creature, 
human being, etc., represented as holding up or 
standing beside the shield ; each of two such figures, 
one on each side of the shield. 


3572 Bossewell Amsorte ir. 112 Of the supporters, the 
one is a Bcuer.,Thc other assistant is an Harpie. 1599 
Thynne Anitnadv, (1875) 42 The crle of Kent bear- 
ethe a wiuer for his Crcsie and supporters;., the erle of 
Cumberlandc, a wiuer gcules for his supported. 26x0 
Guilum Heraldry vi. vi. 271 If the things be liuing and 
sense vpon the Shield, then shall they be called properly 
Supporters, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 17 Sept. 1662, A field 
Argent, with a canton of the armes of England; the sup- 
porters two talbots Argent. 3778 Pennant Tour in Wales 
(18S3) I. 41 The dragon and the gre-hound, the Supporters 
of the arms of England during the reign of Henry VII. 
x8x4 Scott Wesv. viii, Two rampant bears, the supporters 
of the family of Bradwardtne. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I, ^2 He knew the genealogies and coats of arms of all 
bis neighbours, and could tell which of tbcm had assumed 
supporters without any right. x868 Gossans Her. xv, (xSBe) 
104 Double Supporters were not generally adopted until 
the Fourteenth Century. 

allusively, 16x5 Breton Char, vpon Essaies \Vks. (Gro- 
sart) II._o/i Her Supporters are Time and Patience, her 
Mantle Tnith. 

5. One who attends another for the purpose of 
giving physical or moral support ; hence, an atten- 
dant, as in a procession : sometimes with allusion 
to prec. sense. 

<* 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. xxi. (1922) 477 The fayre Ladie 
being come to the scaffold, and then made to kneele downe, 
and so lefie by her unklnde supporters. 2603 Shaks. Mens, 
/or M. V, i. 18 Come Kscalus, You must walkc by v.«, on 
our other hand : And good supporters are you. a x6x6 
Eeaum. Zi Fl. Wit ‘unthout M, iv. 1, Fie, how I sweat under 
this Pile of Beef;.. give some supporters, or else I perish. 
2632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry\. i. You have done 
me a disgrace. - in giving cause To all the street to think I 
cannot stand Without these two supporters for my arms. 
2642 in Rushw. Hist. ColL in. (2692) I. 783 The Likeness 
of the Standard was much of the fashion of the City- 
Streamers used at the Lord-Mayor’s Show, having about 
twenty Supporters. 2675 South Sernt.^ vtii. SS^S 

(1727) I. 449 Ingratitude.. sitting in its Throne, with Pride 
at its Right-Hand, and Cruelly at its Left; worthy Sup- 
porters of.. such a reigning Impiety. 2784 Cowprr Task 
i. 479 Others arc dragg'd into the crowded room Between 
supporters. 1825 Scott Betrothed x, The most gallant 
knights of the Constable’s household., walked as mourners 
and supporters of the corpse, which was borne upon lances. 

Supporter, obs. form of Sapota. 

+ SnppO' r t f ol, a, Ohs, rare, [f. Sdppobt sb, 
+ -ruL.] Affording support. 

x6io Mirr. Mag., Eng. Eliza cxdii, Vpon th' Eolian gods 
suppottfull wings. 1615 Chapman Odyts.yinwt. 182 A Cities 
most sapportfull Lords. 

Suppo'rting, vhl. sb, [f. Suppobt z?. 

L t Assistance, succour (ebs,); backing. 

2421 Cav. Leet Bk. 36 To graunt hem a reward,. in sup- 
portyng of bur honestyc. 2436 Libel Eng, Policy in Pol, 
Poems (Rolls) IL 263 To Fflaundres passe forth bye, They 
schulde not be suffrcde..Ffor supportynge of cure cruelle 
enmyes, 1530 Palscr. 278/2 Supi^rtyng, etssisienee, svf* 
port, 2^5 Allen De/ence Purg, (x886) 20 For which plain 
supporting of undoubted wickedness S. Jerome calleth tbcm 
often Christian epicures, bolsterers of sin. 2869 Freeman 
Horrn, Conq, III. App, E, 623 The proposing and sup- 
porting of Opposing candidates. 

2. Maintenance (of a person, an institution), 

CZ413 York Memorandum Bk,{SuTttts) 1 . 63 The fbrfctes 
..shaloe cmploj’ed,.to the craft to the supporting of their 
pageant and otherc charger. 0x470 Harding Chroru 
cLXXxrx. iii, To the pore supportyng. 2585 T, Washh;ctoh 
tr. Nichotay's Voy, iii. vi 79 All other ibinges necessary for 
the supporting of his house & estate. 
fS, The action of malting good a defect; repair. 
02449 Pecock Refr, m.x. 33S The cndewing jouun to the 
brigge cf Londoun into the supporting of hxs contynuel 
appeiring [=? impairing]. 

4. The action of holding or propping up. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. viL 296 The lifting 
or supporting of persons Inebriated. 1709 T, Robinson 
Nat. Hist, Westmoreld. 31 The Roof ol the Colliery will 
not standwithout supporting. xjz&\jzo^i AlberiCs ArcJiit. 
1- 3?/* Very improper and unfaithful in supporting of great 
Weights.^ 2827 Faraday Chem, Manip, li. (2842) 42 The 
tubes, .will often require supporting. 

+ 5. Taking away, removal. Ohs. rare. 
x6o8 WiLLET Hexapla Exod. x. 221 In those dates I will 
came the sunne to go downe at noonc, and I will darken 
the eanh in the clearc day,. The supporting of the light of 
the sunne, the priuative cause, and the bringing of dark- 
: nesse vpon the aire, the positiue cause. 

SuppoTting, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -kg 2.] 

1. That keeps from falling or sinking; that holds 
or props something np. Now chiefly technical. 

cj6jo Norden Cornwall (1728) 91 The force of the water, 
which deprtued them of the earth and other subportinge 
meanes, ^1789 Cowper Stanzas 24 Faith's supi^rting rod. 
1825 J. Nicholson D/m jlfirrA.' 513 They are riveiled fast 
into the supporting-piece OH. 2834-47 JF. S. Macaulay 
Field Farit/. (1851) 236 The numbw of supporting bodies 
necessary to form a bridge. x83o Bessey Bot. vii. 89 Certain 
inner cells. .become modified into sclcrcnchyma, or some 
other supporting tissue. 2883 Pall Mall G. 27 Mar. 20/2 
The supporting arch underneath it having given way. 

2. That ■ preserves from failing or giving way; 
sustaining. 

Supporting point i a fortified point or pivot in a line of 
defence. 

x68i "FtKVZLMeih. Grace xxiLzSs These supporting hopes 
the Lord sees necessary to encourage industry in the me of 
means. 3705 Stanhope Paraphr, L 46 The supporting 
Expectation of the like Rewards of our Sufferings. 2834 
CkiLERiocE Tailed, (2836) 320 The supporting assurance of 
a reconciled^ God, who will not withdraw his spirit from me 
in the conflict. 2871 ‘5 L Lzcrano * Ceunbr. Freshnt. 2$ A 
remark. .to the effect that ‘there was something very sup- 


porting about a glass of sherry '. 2^2 Fox Irv/in Notes 
Fortific, (cd. 2) 82 In preparing a position for defence, cer. 
tain supporting points or pivots would be selected. 1893 
Wesim. Gas, 18 Feb. 8/1 A collapse in the entire market 
was only prevented by some strong supporting orders in 
such stocks as Milwaukees. 

3 . That gives assistance or relief; also, confirma- 
tory, corroborative. 

2799 Instr, d- Reg. Cavalry (1823) 283 The supporting 
detachments, from which the skirmbhers are advanced. 
2802 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 5/1 A supporting party was 
taken as far as the Humboldt Glacier, where they turned 
back, and Mr. Peary and^ Mr. Astrup alone went cn. 2^7 
Mary Kingsley W, A/rica 525 This bore out the theory., 
(but] in the Bantu case I did not hear of such a supporting 
incident happening. 

4 . That provides subsistence or maintenance. 

2897 Mary Kingsley W,A/ricas\ In Spanish possessions 

alone is a supporting allowance made to missionaries. 2900 
B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Terms, Supporting Plant, a 
plant upon or in which another grows ; a host plant. 

Hence Suppo'rtingly adv.^ so as to support; in 
quot. 1895, with an unshrinking spirit. 

2895 Meredith Amazing Marr. xl, (They) must be either 
voluble or supportingly proud to keep the skin from shrink- 
ing. 2896 F, H. Burnett Ladyo/ Qual, xiii. 296 He gave 
her his arm and drew her.. supportingly away. 

Supportive (sDpo**Jtiv), a, rare, [f. Support 
z/. + -IVE.] Having the quality of supporting; 
affording support ; sustaining. (///. and fig.') 

i£93 Nashe Christ's T, Ep. Ded., To the supportiue per- 
petuating of your canonized reputation, wholie this booke 
bane I destined. 3689 Thoughts Justice Genii. Under- 
taking esi York X These Laws are not dwlructive but sup- 
portive of one another, and all supportive of Man. 2887 
Amer. Jrnl. Psychol. Uov. 97 Nor is the collapse of sup- 
portive tissue beneath, which has been suggested as a cause 
of abnormal dermal sensations (etc.). 1908 Asner, Jml. 

SacioL XIV. 49 The architecture was harmonious, and 
mutually attractive and supportive. 

Suppo'rtless, a, ff. Sopfoet sb. + -less.] 

f 1 . That cannot be ‘ supported ’ ; insupportable, 
intolerable. Obs, rare. 


2643 Milton Divorce il xx, Wks, 2852 IV. xx8 As if they 
had a designe by making wedlock a supportlcsse yoke, to 
violate it most. 

2 . Destitute of support, unsupported. 

2682 J. Scott Chr. Life ii. iil Wks. 1718 I. 240 By giving 
up the Belief of a Gcd, 1.. leave myself utterly destitute 
and supportless. a 2727 Parnell Battle^ 0/ Frogs 4 r Mice 
III. 92 Full on the leg arrives the crushing wound: The 
frog, supportless, writhes upon the ground, 2744 Waebur- 
TON Remarks Sev. Oceas. Re/l, 118, I left it not [sc, roy 
argument].. naked and supportless ; but.. standing strongly 
on its Conclusion. 

Hence Suppo'rtlessly adv,, without support- 
2893 F, Tiioxirso?! Judgment in Heaven viii, A sinister 
chasm, ..whose vcrg« soon.,SupportIessIy congest with 
fire, and suddenly spit forth the moon. 

t SnppOTtment. Obs. [f. Soppoet z/.-f* 
-MEb’Tj The act or fact of supporting ; support. 

2623 T. Powell Attorn. Acad, A j, To trve Nobilitie and 
tryde Learning, beholden To^no Mountainc for Eminence, 
nor Supportmcnl for bis Height, Francis, Lord Verulam. 
2632 R, H. Arraignm, Whole Creafure Ep, Ded., It could 
notwalke wilhoutsucb plllers ofsupporlment, 2638 Wotton 
Let. to Sir E. Bacon 31 Dec., That not taking effect by the 
supportment of Spain he fell to other Roman arts. 2642 
Milton Ck. Gevt. ii. iii, Prclaty both in her fleshly si^ 
portraents, in her camall doctrine of ceremonie and tradi- 
tion, 2658 Owen Tempt. uL 252 It [jc. the Gospel] gives 
supportment, relief, refreshment,, .in every condition, 2769 
De Foe's TourGt. Brit, (ed. 7) IV. 257 Two steep Hills., 
joined by two dry Arches, and a Wall of Supportment. 

Supportress (s&po»utr^). [f. SuppoETEB-f- 
-ESS * : see -tress.] A female supporter. (Ap- 
plied to a person, or a thing personified.) 

3621 T. Williamson tr, Goularfs Wise Vieillard 263 
A gracious and stedfast hop^e, the good nursse and sup- 
portresse of his old age. 2637 Massinger Guardian 1. 11, 
Vou are ray gracious patroness and supportress. 
sonable Mem. Hist, Notes Liberties Presse <5* Pulpit 36 
The City of London ..the very Nurse and Snpport[r]esse of 
the Reunion. 2819 Keats Lamia ii. 223 A haunting 
musics sole perhaps and lone Supportress of the faery-roof, 
made moan. _ 

.t Suppoxture. Obs, u- Suppobt v. + -uee.J 

= SUPPOETATION. 

2609 Hevwood Brit. Trty xiii. Ixxxv, Oh ! Thou the awe 
of Kings, Death to thy Foes, supporlure to iby Fnenw. 
j 5 x 3 — Bras. Age 11. ii, Ob father loue thou laist vpon tby 
sonne Torments alwue supporture. 1624 •— Gunatk. i. 30 
The globe of the earth hangs in the nnddle of the mr^ 
without supporture. i66r iL W. Con/. Chamc., Good Old 
Cause (1860) 62 It..professeth a Herod s delight m the 
John Baptists of our lime,. .but mtendetb nothing less then 
their supporture. . ^ _ 

Sn-pposaWe (s^pi 5 “-zab’l), a. Also 7-8 mip- 
posefble. [C Sgppose s;. + -able. Cf. F. sup- 
potabU.I Capable of being snpposed ; that may 
be Ihonght to exist or to be tme, or assumed for 
the sake of argnment ; presnmable, imaginable. 

2682 Whole Duty Nations 26 The Regions not being so 
united in Government,. .the distribution of Cheches easily 
follows the distinction easily supposable in their civil state. 
2726 Butler Semt.^ Hum. Nat. iil 47 note. Perfection, 
though plainly intelligible and supposeable, was never at- 
tained by any Man. 2748 — Serin. J Pet. iv. 8, si They are 
highly to be blamed for not making some Provision against 
Age and supposeable Disasters. 1782 Cowper Aef. ioNes^ 
ton 21 May, It., is hardly a supposable case, but. .we will 
endeavour to suppose it for a moment. lESy BusuUELS.Mof^ 
Uses Dark Th. (s£6g}2j^ What., are the supposable ends and 
uses of God in the appointment of a discipline so appalling ? 
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SUPPOSE. 


j8Sa Hamley 7 rcueaihn Hall III. 53 There was no sup- 
posable reason why he should, -put a complexion other 
than ihe true one upon the duel. 

b. Qualifying a clause anticipated by it. 

jt64^ Sy>imons hoyal Subjects Belief 29 Laws, .are the 
King's. .revealed, or written will, and therefore Uis suppose- 
able that bis personall will may. .be coordinate with them. 
2696 Whiston Theory Earth in (1722) 91 Tis very sup- 
posable that *tisour Ignorance. .which occasions our lax and 
general Interpretations. 1736 Butixr Anal, Introd., 'Tis 
supposeable, there may be Frost In England any given day 
in January next, 2849 G. >1. Cooper in Sussex Archseol. 
ColL I1850I 111, 22 These are sufhaent lproofs}..to render 
it supposable that this sequestered spot is the Dene once 
di^ified by the presence ^of the great Alfred. 2884 Znrw 
Times Ref. L. 647/2 And if they can, is it supposable that 
they may be turned out and after"'ards re-enter ? 

■f* c. That may be presumed to be or to do some- 
thing. Obs. 

2647 Hammond Power of Keys iv. 76 They being suppose- 
able to understand that unknown tongue. 2659 Oi//- 

ing\y. § 5 This., is the least that is supposeable to be re- 
quired of them, 1834 Lamb jlfxfc. Wks. (1871) 49B The 
amazing change which is supposable to take place. 

That may be supposed or presumed to be 
(what is denoted by the nouo). 

2891 J. WiNSOR Coluvthus 7 i\\. 27s Thlssupposableneophyte 
does not again appear in history. 

Hence Stippo'sably adv. (chiefly U.SJ)^ as may 
be supposed ; presumably. 

288x!Ruskin Love's Meinie I. iiL 134 This aesthetic water- 
hen. .lived at Cheadle,..intherectory moat,. .‘always how- 
ever leaving it in the spring,* (for Scotland, supposably ?). 
2883 Science 1. 94 Conditions affecting two celestial objects 
which are supposably near enough to be influenced alike. 
1893 ‘Mark Twain* PudcCtihead Wilson ii, Sitting on a 
wheelbarrow.. at work, supposablyi whereas he was in fact 
only, staking an hour’s rest. 


Supposal (syp^a*2al). Also 4-5 supposaile, 
4-6 -ail, 5-7 -all, 6 -ell, 7 -eaU. [a. OF. stippo- 
sail{l)e^ f. supposer to Suppose : see -al 5.] 
d* 1 . The action of supposing, supposition : esp. 
in phr. upon supposal (of or that • .) ; also by, upon 
supposal^ as is (or was) supposed, supposedly. 

c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 344 We mai sele hi supposal, 
bat we gesse J)at it is so. 2553 Act i Mary Sess. it. c. r. S 2 
Matters of no strengthe or effecle, hut onelye by supposall. 
a 2577 StR T, Smith Commw. Ettg. tn. it. Com- 

plaint to the Chancellourvpon supposall of losse,orlacke of 
euidence, 2589 Pottenham Engl. Peesie i. xxvj, (.Arb.) €6 
Praising and commending (by supposall) thegood confonni- 
lies of them both, 259a in J. Morris Troubles CaiJu Pore- 
fathers 29 It pleased God. -that this journey turned 
her to the restoring of her health, whereas by supposal 
his fJCi the magistrate’s] sending for her was only of pur- 
pose that thereby she might have died. XZ2619 Fotherbv 
Atheom. i. vL § a (2622) 41 Vpon supposall, that There is a 
God. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib, Projk.^^ 230 The supposall 
and pretence of his personall Prerogatives, 2692 VloooAth, 
Oxon. II. 6S4, 1 have told you that the said Archb. Williams 
was, upon supposal, buried at Aberconway. x6^a Patrick 
Ansiv. Touchstone ^7 God absolves by his Ministers; who 
cannot see into men's hearts ? and therefore can only pro- 
nounce, that he absolves them.. upon supposal of their un- 
feigned Repentance, a 2734 North Lives (1826) II. 306 The 
magistrate seizes all. .upon supposal of the party's having 
cheated the state. 280^12 BentHAM Ration, Judic, Exnd. 
(1S27) IV, no All such relevant articles. .as He within his 
own custody, power, knowledge, or supposal. 1839 Sir W. 
HAjJiLTor Discuss, (1852) 202 There is no possible room for 
the supposal of any change. _ ^ - 

2 . An -act of supposing ; something that is sup- 
posed ; a supposition, hypothesis ; an assumption, 
conjecture. Now rare. 

^ By suf/osals : as may be supposed. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love in. iiL (Skeat) J. 129, I am com- 
forted bee my supposaile in bllsse, and in joy to determine 
after ray desires. 1440 in Wars £ng. in Rolls) II. 

4Sg This supposaille it ne is not greetly to be feered. 25x2 
in 10/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Cotnm, App. v. 325 There have 
bene greate variannee now of late. .and by supposaiU in 
likwtse to be in tyme commynge. *593 Bilson Govi. Chr, 
Clu 239 From this supposall these three conclusions are 
drawen. 1605 Vebstecxn Dee. IntelL L (162S) 12 As touch- 
ing their names, of Germans and Aluians sundtj' supposals 
hauc bin made. 1S44 J. Goodwin Inruc. Triumph, 

6iThis is hut fetitio Prbici^ii^ a supposall of that ts 

the main Question. i6Sz J. Davies tr. ila^hlosTrav. 
i6a Upon a false supposal, that between Indus and .Ganges 
there Averc thirty degrees, wher^ th«e m srarce ten. 
•> IJ-DV M.\V. Most.ago Zr/f., to Mrs. Hrzuct (1SS7) I. 
eS, 1 ain..in hopes we shall return -.the latter end of the 
year; but ail that is supposals, and I have no ground to be- 
lieve it. 1730 Fielding Rape apon Rape nl. si, Mrs. Sfasez 
. . I cannot say but I have a generous Vity for any one whom 
I imagine to be accused VTongfully. RaiaMs. l am obli^d 
to yo^ indeed. Madam, for that Supposal. 17S7 '''■'"““‘'J™ 
Unpttbl.Papers (1841) 315 The soppc^I of onothw 
sarily existent Being is adding to infinitude. ilSsAcadsiay 
as July6./3 A..disusion of categortcnl judgments into those 
which involve a supposal and those which do not.^ 2891 Hall 
Caine ^'ctf/r/ra/xfv.The Kaid . . according to their supposals, 
had called on him to correct what he had done amiss. 


•f* 3. A notion, opinion. Obs. 

2589 Fleming t^irg. Eel. x. ArgL =9 If we ^y beleew the 
supposall of Ser\'ius- 2602 Siiaks. Hum. t. Holding a 
weake supposall of our worth; Or thinking.. State to be 
disiojTitjandout of Frame. 26x2 CottaDmc. Dang.rrMt, 
Pkys. 11. i. 76 Melhodians.. arrogated this name unto tnem- 
selves in the best sense, as onely in their owne supposall 
meriting the title of true art and method. 


•f- 4 . A suggestion, proposal. Obs. 

171S M. Davies Aikm. Brit. 1 . Pref. 27 A S>mcromcal 
half-sheet, stird,The Proposal... the primiuve Title « much 
plainer, thus, The Supposal ; Or, A N e w Scheme of Go%-em- 


inent, 2747 Richardson Clarissa I, xxii. 1491 1 suppose it 
IS the way of this sex to endeavour to entangle the thought- 
less of ours, by bold supposals and offers. 

i* 6. A statement, allegation (as in a writ or 
indictment). Cf. Suppose 7/. ii. Obs, 

1429 Rolh ofParlt. IV. 346/1 That.. the partie that sew’- 
^h have juggement to recovere his dette ayeinst the seide 
Cominaltes, after the supposell of here Wrilles. 2531 Dial, 
on Laws Eng, F iv b, Whervpon foloweth a false suppose! in 
the wTitte, and a false supposell in the declaratyon. 2602 
Fulbecke Pandeetes 24 An attainder. .sbal haue relation to 
the time of the felony done, according to the supposall of the 
inditement. 2651 tx.Kitchiifs Courts Arr/ (1653) 477 He 
need not take traverse that it is not frank fee, for that, 
that the Writ is but a Supposall. 

S\ippose (sDpoQ*2.), sb, [f. Suppose t?.] 

1 . An act of supposing; a supposition, hypo- 
thesis, conjecture. Often (now always) referring 
to a supposition expressed or expressible by means 
of the verb ‘ suppose L 

1566^ Gascoigne Supposes ProL, I suppose you sheulde 
have hearde almoste the laste of our Supposes, before you 
coulde have supposed anye of them arighte, 2586 A. Day 
Rngl, Secretorie I. (1625) 65 How ili.b«eemingit is..thatit 
should so fall out, you may by supposes coniecture. *59* 
Troub. Raigne K, yohst (1611) 67 If it be true, die for thy 
tidings price; If false, for fe^ng me with xaine suppose- 
2633B. JoNSON TaleTub\\x.\it^ Fatted with Supposes of fine 
Hopes. 167a ViLLiERS(Dk.Buckbm.>Ife/xr^rja/v. (Arb.) 127 
Suppos'dl Ay,youarceveratyoursuppose. x7S3RjaiARi>- 
SON Grastdison (tSio) 1 1, v. 70, 1 began with my roundaicuts^ 
and my suppose's. 2792-3 in SHrit Puhl. ymls. (1799) I. 
290 Various other supposes have been offered. 183s MarRVat 
Pacha of Many Tales III. 103 {Wafer^arrier) Those con- 
founded Moussul merchants ! Their supposes always come 
to pass. 187s Hannah W. Smith Ckr. Secret Happy Life 
viii, Nothing else will take all the risks and ‘supposes ’ oat 
of a Christian’s life. ^ 1897 Flor. Marryat Blood ofVojn-^ 
pire xii, Harriet’s mind was full of * Supposes 

•f* b. In generalized sense : Supposition. Obs. 

*594 Nashe Uttforl, Trav. 16 Whether you will part with 
so much probable friendly suppose or no, lie haueit in 
ofyourhearts. Illustr. Drayton's Poly.olb.W. ■ 

67 'l*here was, by suppose, a correction of what was faulty 
in forme or matter. 17x9 DTJrfey Pills II. 330 He.. Must 
know a Dun, with genuine suppose. As Spannels do their 
Masters, by the Nose. 
f 2 . A belief, notion, opinion. 06 s. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed \\\. 2327/2 Aluaies ad- 
dicted to a maruellous suppose in Kimselfe of ripe judgement. 
2630 WiDDOWEs Sehysmaiical PuriioJt Pref., He is pure, 
not really, hut in his owne suppose, 
f 3 . (An) expectation. Obs. 

2602 Munday tr. Palm. Eng. ii. ix, [She] will retume as 
greatly displeased, as she arrived here with suppose of plea- 
sure. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr, i. iii. ix We come short of our 
suppose so farre, That after scuen yeares siege, yet Troy 
walles stand. 

t 4 . Pnrpose, intention. Obs. 

*597 Middleton Wisd.Solomon7^. 23 Breathlesse in wast- 
ing of so rane a breath. Dumb in performance of their 
longues suppose, e x6i6 Chapman HotnePs Hymn Appollo 
394 Here I entertaine suppose To build a farr-fam’d Temple. 

Suppose (sppffu'z), V. Also 4 Bopos, 4-5 
sopose, (chiefly 5 <r.) Buppos, -oss, 5 Sc. suppoiss, 
5-6 supose. Sc. suppois, 6 supoose, Sc. sup- 
poise, supos. [a. OF. sitp(p)oscr, (mod.F. suf’ 
poser) ^ t sup- « 3 ub- 2 +poser'Po%z v.\ to repre- 
sent L. stepposil-f steppoTtire Suppose 
f L irons. To hold as a belief or opinion ; to 
believe as a fact ; to think, be of opinion. Usually 
const, clause ; also with obj. and compL, acc, and 
inf,, rarely with^imple obj. Obs. 

2340 HAMPOLE/’r.Cp«jc.3776 Weshuld trow, and suppose 
ay pat alle er save,. pat we se here gude werkes w’irk, .4nd 
has be sacraraentes of halikjTk. 2357 Lay Folks' Cateck, 
(L) 163 Aue Maria. Mengretybcoraimly cure lady, .and we 
suppose l^at his gxetynge sauys many a man, <12400-50 
Wars Alex. 577 Be many cause at I ken I kan nojt supose 
It be consayued of my kjTide ne come of my-selfe. c x4«» 
Destr, Troy 23x7 We might say this for certen, & suppose it 
in hert. C1400 Mavnoev, (Roxb.)xin.57 Lam^ slcwCa>’n 
wdth ane arowe, supposing he had l^ne a^ -wylde beste. 
CX450 Lovelich Merlin 10S4 (KSlbing), This oc may non 
child be ; It is the dcvel, ful sykiric;. .We supposen, it be a 
devel of belle \ *470-85 Malory Arthur vii, xriiL 24X It 
5emeth,,said kyngc Arthur that ye kno we his name, and fro 
wbens he is come.. I suppose 1 doo so said Launcelot or 
els I wold not haue yeuen hym ihordre of kny3thode. 2483 
Canton Ca/o bijb, ‘Chat, euery man may suppose and saye 
good of the. ci^oo Melusine s Many thiogss, which men 
suposen not to be true. 2509 Fisher Funeral Serrn. Ctess 
Richmond (1876) 297 Suppose not ye.. she wolde..as 
feruently haue mynystred vnto byra as euer dyde Martha I 
1526 Tindale 2 Cor. xL 5, 1 supi>ose that I B-as nott be hyvd^ 
the chefe apostles. cx59oGREENE/>.^«:<7«n.3S Joying that 
our academy yields A man suppos’d the wonder of the world. 
2591 Shaks. 1 Hen, VI. 11. iv. 29 Let him that b a tru^ 
home Gentleman,.. If be suppose that I haue pleaded truth, 
From off this Brycr pluck a white Rose with me. Ibid. ^ 
iiL ixo Would you not suppose Your bondage liappy, to be 
made a Quecne? X658S1RT. BR0w*NErif^<frT‘(7/.iiL 4S 
we suppose common wonnes in gra>*cs, *tis not easie to Cede 
any there. 

fb. with nr, ellipL, and in parentbetical pbr. 

Cf. dial. I suppose = I understand, believe, or know; see 
Eng. Dial. Diet. . . , v, 

1390 Gower Cenf. III. 274 Bat for al that I scbal noght 
glose Of trouthc als fer as I suppose, c 2391 Chaucer 
Astret. ProL, Alle the conclusiouns that Imn ben fowmae,- . 
ben Tm-knowe perfidy to any mortal man in ibis xegioun, as 
I suppose, a 2400-50 J^ixrr Alex, S42* Who I pat am 
here, as Jon suppose*? 24^ Fasten Lett, IL 233 Joua 
panpjTig kuowyTh hym wefi jnow 1 suppose, 2469 m 


Somerset Med. Wills (xgoi) 216 Two pair of hosis, price I 
suppose 8s. 2509 Txshzr Funeral Serm.Ctess Richmemd 
u ks. (1876) 590 In euery of these I suppose this countesse 
was noble. 2556 in Feuillerat Revels Q. Mary (1914) 2x5, I 
have made a (Jomodie. .mete as it is supposed to 1^ played 
before the Queue. 2779-81 Johnson L. P. , Mallet Wks. IV. 
2S3 Glover rejected, 1 suppose, with disdain the legacy. 

t c. Const, inf. ; To believe that one does or is 
(so-and-so). Ohs, 

*474 Ca-xton Chesse iii, iiL (18S3) 105 They supposid well 
to haue knowen i^y other thymges. CX500 Melusine 30 
i bow bast dayn tby lord, .how ben that at that ooure thou 
supposes! not to haue doon it. 2601 Douian LaPrimaud. 
Fr. Acad (1618) III. 706 Some suppose to haue a very’ good 
^undationforjudiciallastrologie. 2682 Rvanrx tr. G’maffnV 
Cntick 1 14 One had his eyes so dazled, that he supposed to 
see that which he never beheld. 

fd. intr. with inverted const. : To seem, rare-t. 
1390 Gower II. uS Bot al to lyte! him supposetb, 
Ihogh he mihte al the world pourchace, 
f 2 . To form an idea of, conceive, imagine ; to 
apprehend, guess. Also intr. with of, Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Wife's ProL 786 Who wolde leeue, or who 
wolde suppose The wo that in rnym berte was? 2390 Gower 
Conf. I. 116 The king supposelh of this wo. And feigneth as 
he coght ne^ wiste. Ibid 199 ITio sche supposeth what it 
mente. Ibid. III. 78 This yonge lord..axeih if that he 
supposeth What deth he schal himsel\*e deie. c 1450 Merlin 
ii. 25 When thei herde these words, supposed wele what he 
ment. 2566 fsw Suppose sb. ij. 2591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI. iv. 

L i85 More furious raging broyles, Then yet can be imagin’d 
or suppos’d. C2600 — Sonn, hiL 10 Nor dare I question.. 
Where you may be, or your affaires suppose. 1781 Mrs. 
Inchsald r II tell you what v. i. If you cou’d suppose how 
obstinate Sir George w’as. 

*{• 3 . To have in mind eras an object of thought or 
speculation ; to think of, conceive, imagine ; con- 
' textnally, to suspect. Obs. 

c 1375 [see Supposing vil. sb. 2]. 1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. uL 
32 _L«t..the kyng supposide eny malice of Jewis..done 
a^einus Helj’odore. 2390 Gower Conf. 1. 71 Sche, which M 
honour supposeth. Ibid. III. 72 Ibe queene tolde Him al 
the cas As sche that guile non supposeth. a 1400 Pistill of 
Susan 2x6 pe semblaunt of susan wolde non suppose. 2586 
A Day Engl. Secretorie 1. (1625) 78 You must suppose and 
harpe x’pon the end that must succeed vnto your trauaile. 
*593 Shaks. Z.r/rr. X33 When ^reat treasure is the meede 
proposed. Though death be adiunct, ther’s no death sup- 
posed. 2S99 --Hen, V^ iii. Chor.s, Suppose, that you bane 
seeae The, .King at Douet Peer, Etnbaxke bis Royaltie. 
fb. To attribute (something) to a person, rare, 
23., Ccerde L. *723 Thou art inys-icught, To have on me 
sw'j’lk a thought, ...\nd swylke a tresoa to me sopcs, 26x4 
Seld^’ Titles Hen. 155 The ancieniest Scepter among the 
Graecians must forsooth be suppos'd to lupiter. 
t c. To suspect (a person). Obs. 
rt*70oEvELYNjD/azy xaFeb. 26S4, Then were,, tried and,, 
fin'd Mr. Hampden and others for being suppos'd of the late 
Plot. 2762 Johnson Let. 29 SepL in Mise, Pkilohib. Soc. 

(x 660-1) VI, 34 You suppose your housekeeper, .of treachery. 

1 4 . Const, inf., acc. and inf., or obj. clause refer- 
rmg to the future, rarely with simple obj. : To 
expect. Obs. 

2303 R- Brunne Hand!. Synne 6970 Whan Seynt Ihon 
herde J?at seye, pat Troyle suppo^ for to deye. 2390 
Gower Conf.l.p^g If thou wok my schrifte oppose Fro point 
to point, thanne I suppose, Ther schal nothing be left. 
c 2400 Leg. Rood (1871) 95 pe tre es funden whilk w e suppose 
Sail ger t'S all cure pouwer lose. 2426 Poston Lett. I. c6, 1 
suppose to see yow on Palm Sunday. 2447 Bokenham 
Se/niys (Roxb.) Introd. 5 We dede diTj^e A cruel t3’rauDth 
in to a fen..Wber I supposed to have m>*schevyd. 2456 
Poston Lett, I. 374 Yn the endc of thys terme y suppose to 
be at London. 2474 Caxton Chesse iii. iii. (1883) ico He 
was ryght seeke And.. men suppoMd hTTn to dye. 2513 
Bradshaw 6’/. Werburge 1. 1260 Wofully he went to his b^ed 
, . Supposj’nge some dethe withouten any remedy. *5*5 Ld. 
Berners Freiss. II. ccclviii. 762 It were to suppose, that if 
the erles of Huntyngton and of Salj'sbury were al>'ue..the 
Frenchmen then wolde soone passe ouer the see. *596 
Danett tr. Comines (1614) 6x The Lord of Hj'mbercourt 
marched straight to the City, supposing to enter without 
resistance, x^x Milton Samson 2443 Wherefore comes 
old Manoa in such bast. .supposing here to find his Son? 
zybo Im/osi^s Detected lu v. J. 193, I never supposed. .to 
have had this grant for nothing. 

5 . Const inf. : To purpose, intend. Obs, 

CX4SO [see Supposing vbL sb. 3]. 1474 Caxton Chesse ir, 

1, 22 'Whan he sawe AVixandre he supposed to haue 

axid his requeste. CX500 Melusine 224 It is the kinge of 
Anssav [etc.] with theke puyssaunce that supposen to goo 
reyse the siege ofpraghe. 

6 . To assume (without reference to truth orfalsc- 
hood) as a basis of argument, or for the purpose of 
tracing the consequences ; to frame as a h^'pothpis; 
to put as an imaginary case ; to posit. Chiefly 
with clause as obj. ; also with simple obj., obj. and 


comp]., acc. and inf. 

C131S [see 7 aj. 1377 Lancu P. Ft. B. xttl 293, I pose 
[v. r. sopose] I haddc s>’Tmed so, and shuJde row deye. 
e 1380 Wyclif U'ks. (i£So) 2S4 Here we schal supple as 
Cnsten roennes bileue, hat god is cheef lord, e 14^ 26 P el. 
Poems X06, I suppose h* prest haue but on ost, Lreke if, 
and parte to twenO’ mo: As mochc Is leste cost As 
in he grettest pece of ho- *^77 Xr. Bur^rsdipus ti. 

ix. 42 Suppose Aristotle, or the Jike xnstt^ ofMan, and 
make an Expository’ Syllogism, with it. Hid 7- * 
supposing the Spcacs.y'oa ^uppo<c ako the Oeaus. *7^ 
Swift Horace, Ode l x:v. 7 Let me suppo^ thee for a ship 
a-vhi!c, And Ibu5 address thee in the sailer's style. J71S 
Law Seriaas C. x. (tyro) ^43 ^'ow do }>“t suppose a man 
acting unreasonably; do but suppose him extinguishing his 
reason. 1346 FitAsas tr. Hcrace, Sat. il iii. 221 Let us 
suppose you heard -An ab'.e doctor (eta]. 27^9 Hartley 
Olscrc. Man L I S 2. Co Let us suppose the first Object to 
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rmpress the Vibrations A, and then to be j'emoved. 18x5 . 
Scott Guy M. xvi, Which.. might.. do more harm than 
good in the case supposed. x8xB Bvron yuan i. Ixxxv, 

I only say, suppose this supposition. 18*3 H. J. Brooke 
' Introci. Crystallogr. 157 If wc suppose the octahedron to 
be placed with its axis horizontally. 1833 J., Young 
Led. Intell. Philos, xxvii. 273 There is a great difiercnce 
..between supposing an ab.surdily and conceiving it. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 254 As a second case, let us sup* 
ose that there is a town which is able to support two 
anks. 1889 O.* Fisher Phys. Earth* s Crust xx. fed. 2) 
268 The closeness of the folds of a crumpled rock, formed 
as supposed, would depend upon {etc.]. 1906 A. E. H. LiOve 
Math. Th. Elasticity 1. (ed. 2) 33 We suppose that the axis 
of X is the direction m which contraction takes place. 

7. Often in imper. Or pres. pple. absol,, intro- 
ducing a hypothetical statement or case. a. with 
clause as obj. 

CX3T5 Shoreham VII. 445 Suppose here bijs [= is] o ius. 
tyse, God and truwe. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. K/, iv. i. 14 Sup- 
po.se they take offence without a cause. 1667 Milton P. L, 
\\, 237 Suppose he should relent, .with what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence? 1709 J. Ward Introd. Math. 
(1734) 435 Suppose the Length of a Brewer’s. .Back. .be 
217,5 Inches, xyzr in Catk. Rec.Soc. Puhl.Vll l. 305 They 
shall cause to be said thrice thirty Masses for Mother Ab- 
besse, supposing she dyes. 1728 Law Serious C, ix. (1729) 
128 Suppose I had pressed an universal temperance, docs 
not religion enough justify such a doctrine? 186a Ruskin 
Unto this Last i, § 24 Supposing the captain of a frigate 
saw it right. .to place his own son in the position of a 
common sailor. 2871 Browning Pr, Hohenstid^Schwangan 
Suppose my CEdipus should lurk at last Under a pork.pie 
at and crinoline. 1904 W, E. Norris Natures Comedian 
xi, My objections— supposing I have any — wouldn’t give 
you a sleepless night, 1 imagine. 

(^) colloq. introducing a suggestion or proposal. 

- 1779 Mirror No. 34^9, ‘Suppose one of the ladies should 
give us an English song,’ said I. * Tis a good motion,* said 
air. Bearskin, *1 second it*. 1806 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (ed. ii. xiv, Suppose wc pass to some of the 
less ignoble Miseries of the country, 1844 D. Jerrolo 
Story of EeatherxxvWi. (1873) 191 Suppose you go to sleep, 
that j'ou niay get up in time cnougn. 1908 R. Bacotv 4 . 
Cuihberi iii. 24 By the way, supposing you were to drop 
uncle-ing ' me? 

b. with acc. and inf. 

<1x5x3 Fabvan I. ix. (rSxi) 13 It shulde seme y* 

Troynouant, or London, was buylded before. .Yorkc abouie 
an hondreth and xl. yeres ; supposynge the Cyiie of London 
to be begonne in the seconde yere of Brutes reygne. 1590 
Lucar Lucarsolace ill. xUi. 136 Supposing ABCU to be the 
assigned square, diuide any one side therof into two equal 
arts. 1678-9 Stillingpl. Serm. 7 Mar. Wks. 1710 I. 237 
uppose a man to have riches and honours. 1734 j. Ward 
Yng. Math. Guide 305 S^pose the A BCD to be an 
Isosceles A- *86t Lund 7. lYood's Elem. Alg. lyj Sup- 
posing O to be excluded as a value of either x ox y, 

c. with obj. and compl. 

1698 Frver Aee. E. India ffP. 391 Suppose Twenty Mules, 
Thirty Asses,. .more or less committed to their Care. 1765 
Foroyce Serm. Yng. lYomen (1767) L iii. 85 Suppose me 
speaking to you a« a brother. 2821 Scott Kenitw. vi, You 
would have me believe that my noble lord is jealous? Sup- 
pose it true, I know a cure for jealousy. 1855 Browning 
In a Balcony 280 Suppose her some poor keeper of a 
school. 2857 Ruskin Pol, Eeon. Art i. § 32 Supposing 
them sculptor^ will not the same rule hold? 2867 Time 
« 5 ’ Tide ii. § 7 Even supposing a gradual rise in social rank 
possible for all well-conductw persons. 

d. In imper. parenthetically or ellipt. ; often = 

* as (for example) \ * say \ Now rare or Ods. 

2577 BuUingePs Decades i. (1592) 8 Moses . .was borne . , 
of those fathers whom God appointed to be witnesses of his 
will,.. suppose Amram, Kahad, lacob, Sem, Methusalem 
and Adam. 2632 Chapsian Ceesar^ Pomhey Plays 1873 111 . 
175 Cato. But is not cuery iust man to him selfe The per- 
fect’st law? Ath. Suppose. 2736 Butler /4;/<2/.i. 1. 12 That 
we are to exist hereafter in a Stale as different suppose 
from our present [etc.]. Ibid. il v. 106 A Person,. breaks his 
Limbs, suppose. Ibid. 11. vi. 216 -It there be a strong Bias 
within, suppose from indulged Passion. 2800 Scorr Let. in 
Lockhart x, To treat with the proprietors of some established 
paper— suppose the Caledonian Mercury. 2832 Brewster 
Oj>tics XV. 38 M N is a dense medium (suppose glass). 

e. The imperative became equivalent to a 
hypothetical conjunction = If; usually, even if, 
albeit, though, although. Sc, 

' 37 S Barbour Bruce 1. 2 Sioryss to rede ar delitabill, 
Supposs that thai be nocht hot fabill, ^2375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints TM\\\. {Egipeiane) 249 Suppos at I mane synful be, 
A-byde a lyill & spek with me. C2470 Henry ti' allace i. 
374 It dide himgud, suppos he sufferyt payne. Ibid, x. 823 
Supposs we murn, ye suld haiff no merwaill. c 2500 Lancelot 
2070 His hawbrek hcipit, suppos he had no scheld. 2533 
Oau Richi Vay 51 Thay cuir noth supos God haiff the 
hewine alen, sua that thay mycht levve heir sa lang as thay 
vald. C2 s6o ly Scott Poems (S. T.S.) ix. 2 Considdir, 
hairt, my trew intent, Suppois I am no^ eloquent. Ibid. xi. 
27 To Venus als suppols 32 wyle thame— Ressoun ; Bot be 
3e frawdfull and begyle thame — Tressoun, 2585 Jas. 1 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 60 Thlr indifferent wordts, composit of 
dyuers syllabes, are rare, suppose in monosyllab^ com- 
moun. 26x8 A. Simson Serm. John v. jy in U'odrouf .Soc. 
Sel. Biog. (:84s) I. 124 He givelh the name of the light to 
John, suppose the light John had, he had it from Christ. 
*775 Shirrefs Christmas Feast xiv. Poems (1790) 213 For 
John o' pipe-skill wasna scant, Suppose I say ’t. 2867 (Mrs. 
E. Allardvce] Goodivife at HomexWl, I wyte her squecHn’s 
nae been hain’t, Suppose I say't mysel. 

8. trans. To entertain a.s an idea or notion suffi- 
ciently probable to be practically assumed as true, 
or to be at least admitted as possibly true, on 
account of consistency with the known facts of the 
case ; to infer hypothetically ; to incline to think; 
sometimes implying mistaken belief. 


Idiomatically you suffose,A is used to express an 
indignant rejection of a suggestion or proposal ; you may 
suppose = you may be pretty sure. 

a. with clause as obj. 

(1526 Tindals Luke vii. 22 Which of them tell me, will 
love hym moost? Simon answered, and sayde: I suppose 
that he to whom he forgave moost.] 1602 R. Johnson 
4- Comum*. (1603) 2 Neither let any man suppose that from 
wilines without force, nor force without iudgment, can pro- 
ceed any proiect of worthy consideration. 26x5 G. Sandvs 
Trav. 8 1 1 being supposed that Cicero was there buried. 2720 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 29 Sept., I drink no aile (I suppose you 
mean ale). 2766 Ld. Holland in Jesse Seltuyn 4 * Contemp. 
(2843) II. 29, I suppose Ixird March has a horse runs there, 
as I sec he had at Ipswich. 1822 Scott Kenilw. x, He., 
darted away from him with the swiftness of the wind, when 
hispursuer .supposed he had nearly run him down. 2852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxii, Where do you suppose New 
Jerusalem is. Uncle Tom? 2862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. HaU 
lib. II, xxiii, ‘Have any of j*ou seen my microscope? ’..Jane 
looked round. * My dear, I lent it to Patience to-day, 
I suppose she forgot to return it.' x 85 s Ludrock Preh, 
Times 45 It has been supposed that tin was at one time 
abundant in Spain. 2883 Stevf-nson Treasure Isl. in. xiii, 
* Jim, Jim 1 ' I heard him .shouting. But you may suppose 
1 paid no heed. 2908 R. Bacot A. Cuthbert v. 43, 1 was 
not thinking of myself, but of you. Do you suppose that 
1 want you to remain unmarried in order to secure my own 
position? 

b. with as, so, or ellipt. in comparative clause. 

261^ W. Country House^v. Garden (1626) 7 The 

sap IS the life of the tree,., neither doth the tree in winter 
fas is supposed) want his sap, no more then mans body his 
bloud. 2779 Mirror No. 8 ITiat Mirror. .is of higher 
value than you suppose. 2885 * Mrs. Alexander ’ At Bay 
ix, ‘ His sorrow must have been great.* ‘ 1 suppose so." x888 
*J. S. VI lUTEK* Bootle's Childr. vi, ‘Is she pretty? ’..‘Yes; 
I suppose so, ’..‘some pe<^te think so, but we never did.* 
2902 Violet Tacod SheefStealers xiv, The roads were no 
better than the old Squire had supposed. 

o. with obj. and compl. (sb., adj. or adj. phr,, 
•j-adyb. phr.). 

2634 Milton Comus 576 Supposing him som neighbour viU 
lager. 2652 Hoboes Lexnatk. ii.xxvi. 142 He thatsupposelh 
iiimsclf injured. 2671 R. Boiiun /lY/n/ 302 These Miraculous 
Emotions of the Atmosphere can hardly be supposed from the 
agitationofeommon vapours of Air. 169a Locke Toleration 
III. ix. Wks. 1727 II. 408 The Mass in France is as much sup- 

? os*d the Truth, as the Liturgy here. 2779 Mirror No, 8r 3, 
supposed his present of little intrinsic value, c x^Bo Cow- 
TER yackdnwi, There is a bird who, byhls coat,. .alight be 
suppos’d a crow. 2822 Scott Kenilw. xxi. Those foibles 
which are chiefly supposed proper ta the female sex, 2837 
Wilkinson Mann. 4- Cust. Ane. Egypt, il. (1841) 1 , 65 M. 
Champollion supposes them the Scythians. 

d* with acc. and inf. (The passive of ibis, which 
is very frequent, expresses the fact of the subject 
being credited with some action or quality.) 

[z6xi Bible John xx. 25 Supposing him to be the gardiner.] 
2624 PuRciiAS IV. vi. (ed. 2) 3O8 Zoro.'tstcr..a 
ChaldaNin, supposed to liue in the time of Abraham. 2687 
A. Lovell ir. Thevenot's Trav. it. 270 He did not do as 
the rest did, who are all supposed to understand iheir 
Trade. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. (ed. 7) 111 . 351 Al- 
derney, supposed by Camden to be the Ariea of Antoninus. 
2831 Scott Ct, Koo. xvlii, He was supposed vigorously to 
espouse the quarrel of the Varangians. 2856 Froude HisL 
Eng. I, iv, 278 They supposed themselves to have gained 
a victory'. 286A Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, xvi. (1875) 287 
Relics supposed to be those of Bartholomew the Apostle, 
2875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 230 He may be supposed to 
have thought more than he said. 2886 Guillemard Crrtise 
Marchesa 1 1 , 105, I am not aware that this genus [of spider] 
is avivorous, but the huge Mygale is supposed to be. 
fe. with simple obj. Obs. rare. 

2596 Drayton Legends u 153 Telling for truth, what thou 
canst but suppose. 

f, in parenthetical phr. I suppose, it is supposed. 
2678 Dryden Kind Keeper if. i, You mean, I suppose, 
the peahing creature, the married woman, with a sideling 
look, 2707 Farquhar Beaux Strat, i. i, Bon\iface\ This 
way, this way, Gentlemen. You’re my Land- 
lord, I suppose? 28*8 Scott ./^.yi/’./VrZ/rxxvi, Tell us bow 
this tale ended— with Conachar’s escape to the Highlands, 
I suppose? 2859 Tennyson Idylls of King, Enid 475 If, 
as I suppose, your nephew fights In next day's tourney, 
2885 ‘ Mrs, Alexander * At Bay xi, He fell and it is sup- 
posed was instantaneously killed, 
g. absol. 

2865 Dickens Mui. Fr. i. iii, ‘Do you suppose there has 
been much violence. .among these cases?' ‘1 don’t suppose 
at all about it. . I ain’t one of the supposing sort.' 
h.. trans. To bring by supposing. 

1647 Ward Simple Cobler I am not without some con- 
trivalls in my patching bratnes: bull had rather suppose 
them to powder, than expose them to preregular, .judge, 
ments. 2747 Richardson C/ar/x/<t (1811) I. viiK 48 They ask 
not for my approbation, intending, as it should seem, to sup- 
pose me into their will. 

9. Tolaydown or assumeas true, lake for granted. 
CZ380 WvcLiF Sel. IVks. III. 437 Sequestre we al mannes 
lawe, supposynge Crists ordynaunce. 

1688 \n yth Coll. Papers rel. Pres. Juncture Affairs 18 
It supposes Mens Lands to be already butted and bounded,' 
when It forbids removing the Ancient Land.matks. 2799 
Med. Jml. I, 298 ' The Italians will always object,' says 
he, 'that you suppose what requires to be demonstrated.' 
x328 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 273 The law supposes that 
a man may vary' his intent, even while he is writing his will. 
1875 JowETT /V<z/o (ed. 2)V. 132 Plato seems to suppose 
that fife should be passed wholly in the enjoyment of divine 
things, 

b. To presume the existence or presence of, 

269$ WiiiSTON Th. Earth iv. (2722) 372 A Rain-Bow were 
seldom or never to be suppos’d before the Deluge. 2860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. xx. vi. § 23 An adoration of shepherds 
with nothing to adore, ..the Christ being ‘supposed’ at the 


side. 1869 Gladstone Juv. Mundi iii. 80 We have no 
reason to suppose, among the races actually named, any 
radical difference of language. 

10. Of actions, conditions, facts : To involve as 
a ground or basis ; to require as a condition ; to 
imply, presuppose. 

2660 J’er. Taylor IVorthy Commun. Introd.^ Some take it 
[sc. the Holy Communion] to strengthen their faith, others 
to beget it, and yet many affirm that U does neither, but 
supposes faith beforehand as a disposition. 2^2 Stillincfl. 
Or/g, Sacrx 11. i. § 2 Mans obligation to obedience unto 
God, doth necessarily suppose his originall to be from him. 
2682 Dryden Abs. 4- Achit, 385 Lavish Grants suppose a 
Monarch tame. 2699 Bentley Phal. 447 These pbinly 
refer to and suppose one another, as a half Crown English 
supposes a Crown. 2728 Law Serious C. ix, (1729) 122 
Covetousness. .supposes a foolish and unreasonable state of 
mind. 2759 Johnson Rasselas xxvii, Patience must suppose 
pain, 2855BAIN *8HeatsupposescoId. 

1 11, To State, allege ; esp. formally in an indict- 
ment. Obs. 


24x2 Rolls of Parlt. HI. 650/1 Certein Commune of Pas- 
ture., whiche the said Lord..claj’mes..as it is supposed by 
the same Bille. 2485 Ibid. VI. 295/1 The. .Duke affirmed 
a Bill of Trespass.. supposeing by the same Bill, that the 
said Thomas Thorpe should have taken [shad taken]., 
divers Goodes. 1544 tr, Littleton's Tenures 102 He may 
haue a wrytte., supposynge by his wryt y* his aduersary 
hath entred into thelandcsor tenementes. i6sttr.Kitchin*s 
Courts Leet (1653) 477 The Demandant shall not answer to 
the Barr, nor to the Voucher, but ought to maintain his 
Writ, that they are Tenants, as the Writ supposes. 

+ 12, To feign, pretend ; octas. to for^e, Ohs, 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas, i. v. 13 The maide..was the 
doughter of his owne bondwoman, who afterwardcs being 
stolen awaye, was caried to the house of Virginius, and 
supposed to be his childe. N, Riding Rec.[i^^i^ 

III. It. x6x Ninian Etherington, supposing himself to be a 
Sheriffes Baliffe, did distreigne and carrie awaie a cow. 
2655 tr. Sorels Com. Hist. PYancion iii, 62 A place where 
they understood nothing better than supposing of false 
titles. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer i. i, Keep all that ask 
for me from coming up % suppose you were guarding the 
Scuttle to the Powder room. 

1 13. To substitute by artifice or fraud : cf. Sup- 
posititious. Ohs. 


2614 Selden Titles Hon. ii. 1. 176 That they when the 
(Duecn is in child-birth,.. warily ooseruc least the Ladies 
should priuily counterfeit the enheritable sex, by supposing 
som other Male when the true birth is female. 2622 Mas- 
singer Betirve as You List 11. ii, To suppose a bodie; and 
..to inter it In a rich monument, and then proclaime ‘Tms 
IS the bodyc of Antiochus '. 1642 Earl Monm. tr, Biondt s 
Civil iYars v. iii Sbee..did suppose the sonne of a lew., 
that lie might personate the Duke of Yorke. 1767 Speeches% 
f,c. in Douglas Trial 4S Persons guilty of supposing 
children. 

tl4. To put or place under something; to 
append. Obs, rare, 

t6o8 (see Supposed 4). x6o8 Chapman Byron's Conspir, iv. 
Plays 2873 II. 234 Foolish Statuaries, That under little 
[statues ofj Saints, suppose great bases. *649 Jeil Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. 11. Ad Sect. xii. zot The three coronets, which 
themselves,, supposed as pendants to the great crown of 
rightcousnesse. 2797 [see Supposed 5]. 

Sl^I)OSed (syppii-zd),///. a. [f. prec. +-ed1.] 
1 . Believed or thought to exist, or to be what the 
sb. denotes, but uncertainly or erroneously. 

1581 N. LicUF.FiELD tr. Castanhcda'sCenq. E. hid. i. i. zb, 
This supposed Presbiter loan. 2593 Shaks. Liter, 455 The 
sight which makes supposed terror trew. <*2653 Gouge 
Comm. Heb, vii. 25, (1655) 288 When a supposed able man. . 
faileth in his estate. 2682 Flavel Meth. Grace xxviii. 401 
Hezekiah, upon his supposed death-bed. 2690 Locke H um. 
Und. zi. xxiiL § 2 The supposed, but unknown, support of 
those qualities we find existing. 2782 Gibbon Dccl. 4 * B. 
xxix, (2787) III. 2XX Arcadius was easily persuaded to resent 
the supposed insult. iSsz Scott Kenilw. xxxv. Say, that 
in a moment of infatuation, moved by supposed beauty,..! 
gave my hand to this Amy Robsart. 2859 hULi. Liberty 1.12 
'X'hose.. clashes .. to whose real or supposed interests de- 
mocracy is adverse. 2905 R. Bacot Passport vii. 66 The 
wines were execrable., and the man who poured them out 
told us their supposed dates. 

absol. 2603 Shaks. Meas.for M. ir. iv, 97 You must lay 
downe the treasures of your l>ody, To this suppos’d, 
f b. Believed (with assurance), admitted. Obs. 
2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, i. § 21 Curiosities. -dis- 
cussed by men of most supposed ability. ^ 

t 2. ^Put on *, feigned, pretended, connterfeit. Obs. 
1565 Painter Pal. Pleas, t. xxiii. 44 b, It is no pure and 
naturall affection, but rather a suposed and Ciuue Joue. 
* 59 * Grf.ene Conny Catch, iii. 38 He cuts the nng ”0m the 
puise, and by bis supposed matt (coundiag him *u the eare; 
sends It to the plot-layer of this knauerie.^ xS 9 o Shaks. 
Merry JY, iv. iv. 61 Let the supposed Fairies pinch him. 

<7 2642 Mountacu Acts 4 - Mon. t. (1642) is J he onely true 
God, ..no supposed, false, submtroducted God or Gods. 
2664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery ii. 1. § 3 traditions 
, .were. .Apocryphal, forg’d, and suppos d. 

+ b. Supposititious. Obs. 

2652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Mat. Paradox i. 21 Not well 
pleased to sec that a suppose^d child should reap, before the 
season, that which she.. desired lo preserve in their owne 
family. 2787 Charlotte Smith Romance Real Life 1 . 175 
To name a guardian for the supposed child. 

't* 3 . Assumed as a premiss ; in quot. absoL 
1697 tr. Burgersdicius' Logic 11. vi. 20 A Syllogism is a 
Speech in which somclhing being suppos'd, something 
different from that suppos’d, by Reason of the Suppos d,. 
does of Necessity follow. 


Placed beneath; underlying. Obs. rare^^. 
1608 Topskul' Serpents 124 The Cham3clion..doth not 
change his owne colour into a supposed colour, but when it 
is oppressed with fearc or griefe. 



SUPPOSEDLY. 

1 6. Mus, Applied to a note added or introduced 
below the notes of a chord, or to an upper note of 
a chord when used as the lowest note {supposed 
bass) instead of the fundavietital bass or * root \ 

i.e, to the lowest note of an * inversion' of the 
chord ; hence applied to the harmony of an * inver- 
sion Also applied to a ‘ discord ’ introduced as 
a passing-note. (Cf. Supposition 5,) Obs, 

1797 EncycL Brit, Ced. 3) XVIII. 83/2 s- v. Supposition, 
Concords by supposition are those where the continued bass 
adds or supposes a new sound below the fundamental bass. 

. . Of these, .there are three sorts, . . the first, when the added 
sound is a third below.. .The second. .when the supposed 
sound ^is a fifih below., .The third. .where the supposed 
sound is below a concord of the diminished seventh, 1845 
Encycl, Metrop. V. 734 Ever^ b.ass note which hxs a sixth 
upon it is a supposed bass. Ibid, 735 The suopo^ed harmony 
of the third of the bey is.. borrowed from the fundamental 
harmony of the key note. Ibid. 755 The supposed discord 
is on the second accented part of the bar. 

Supposedly (sup^a zedli), adv. [f. prec. + 

1. In the way of supposition ; by supposition ; as 
is (or was) supposed. 

x6ix W. ScLATER Key fifiep) 293 , 1 ..would not easily bee 
brought to diuulge my conceits supposedly true. 1629 Bp, 
Hall Recoticilcr 33 Littledoe these men see the toyles, and 
anxieties that attend this supposedly-pleasing eminence. 
1651 Baxter In/. Bapt. Apol. 5 So that the Rebaptized 
husband would not pray with bis (supposedly) unbaptized 
wife. 17x7 Berkeley Tour Italy Wks. xS?! IV. 538 Bene- 
ventura..(^thedral.. built supposedly on the foundation of 
an old temple, 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. HI. 544 This 
supposedly exemplary mother too was the educatress of 
Caligula. 1865 J. Grote Moral Ideals (t876) 20a ‘Love 
your enemies * (it being supposedly your friends that you do 
love). 1881 25 June848/3 Nor isthe supposedly 

parallel passage at all to^ the purpose. 19x6 Times 5 June 
8/3 Our three battle cruisers bad been blown up, supposedly 
as the result of gun-fire. 

*|■2. Feignedly, pretendedly. Obs. 
x6x8 T, GAtKsroRO Hist, P, iVar&eck 33 By that time., she 
verily belieued he w.v the same she had supposedly con- 
triued : & he quite forgot, that cuer his first orlginalf came 
out of the DunghilL 

Snpposer (supai-zar). rare. [f. Suppose v. + 
-ER One who supposes, in various senses ; f ou® 
who makes a statement or allegation (obs.) ; one 
who frames a hj^othesis or makes an assumption. 

IS93 MuNDYi?^ Contraries 10 Some good supposer may 
sayj^that riches serve fora pleasant and recreative life. 1678 
R. Ku^BLL tr. Geber ir. r. ii. iv. 50 Every one of these Sup- 
posers b adverse to the other according to his Supposition. 
1747 Richardsoh Clarissa (x8ii) I. xxvi. 183 You never 
knew so bold a supposer. 

Supposing (scptfo'zig), vhL sb. [f. Suppose v* 
-h-iKG 1.] The action of the verb Suppose. 

1. t Thinking, opinion {phs^ \ assumption, sup- 
position. Now usually, the expression of opinion 
by means of the verb ‘ suppose 
t By supposing, as is (or >\’as) supposed j f to my supposing, 
as I think, in my opinion. 

<rx386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 985 To my supposynge She 
koude nat aduersitee endure. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 256 
Thei spieke aloud for supposinges Of hem that stoden there 
aboutc. X448-9 ^^CTHAM Amoryus ^ CleoPes 64 Alle thei 
seyd that yt W’as, be supposyng, Grwe ; but qwat yt menl, 
thei nj'st ly’ght noght at alle. c 1430 Lovelich Grail Ivi. 530 
^Iore Clcr to 3oure vndirstondyhg Thanne OwiherFrensch 
0 )»er latyn, to my sopposing. 1530 Palscr. 278/2 Sup- 
posyng, c<7///Vc/«rr. cisSsIR- Browne] 

24 Uy his iffs and supposings he will g.ather against vs what 
proofes he list. 16x3 Wither Abuses Strip/ i. v, He nought 
complaines Of Mens opinions; but . . Doth both their censures 
and supposings scome. 1820 Byron To Moore 25 Dec, We 

should have some.. composing, correcting, supposing. 1837 ; 

Mrs. Gatty Pamb. Nature^ Sier. ir. (1S68) 97 If it comes to j 
supposing. .1 shall suppose it won’t. xS8o Agnes Gibekne I 
Sun, Moon, fy Stars x. 2x3 But supposings often have to give ' 
in to facts. i 

1 2. Suspicion : to have supposing^ to suspect. Obs, 
etyjs Cursor M. 10S9 (Fairf.J, Supposinge (Co//,, etc mis- 
trauing) had he sone pat he sum wikketnes had done. 137S 
Barbour Bruce vi. 520 U he kyng, that na supposing had 
That thai war mair than he saw ihair. c 1450 St. Cuikbert 
(Surtees) 5049 pe Jauelers supposjmg had nane pat he wald 
away gane. 

*}• 3. Purpose, intention. Obs. rare. 
ci'45o St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 7624 For supposyng full he 
had, Monkys at cuthhert cors restore. 
f4. ? Substitution, replacement Obs. rare. 
iSgx Lodge Catharas (Hunter. Club) 4 Diogenes wishelh 
infinite good speede to your good proceedinges, and cur^th 
endleslie your ill demeanors : washing the last to pensh with- 
out supposing, the first to flourish without supplanting. 

+ 5. Feigning; forgery. Obs. rare, 

x6ss (see Suppose r. 12]. 

. So Snppo-sing ppl, a., that supposes ; whence 
Snppo'singfness. 

1662 J. Chandler t'an Helmont s Oriat. 31X The sensitive 
soul liveth in us,. .yet because it wants a bruital and spcci- 
fical supposingness, therefore it rcjoyceih only in an undis- 
tinct life of llghL 1863 fsee Suppose r. 8 g]. 

*t* Supposit. Sc, Obs, [ad. L. snppositns : see 

SOPPOSTj SUPPOST b. 

1532 in Pari, Papers Eng. (1S37) XXXVII. t8i (Rep. 
Commiss. TJniv. Scot!., St. Andrew’s) The rector, studenti^ 
and suppositis of the Universite of Sanctandris, 1347 Ibid. , 
235 (Glasgow) Immuniieis.. granted to the said Universite, | 
rectourls, and suppositb tharof. ! 

Supposita,.pl. of SupposiTusr. 
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SUPPOSITION. 


■ tSnppO’Sital, a. Metaph, Ohs. [ad. mod.L. 
suppositdlis, f. stipposilum: see Suppositum and 
-AL.J Belonging or relating to a 'supposite' : see 
SUPPOSITE sb, I, So i| Supposita'lity [mod.L, 
supposztdljtds'l, the condition of being * supposital ', 
or of being a *supposite’; f Suppo'sitate v. 
Iraus.f to be in the relation of a ‘ snpposite ’ to ; to 
be the subject of. 

1636 Jeanes Mixt. SchoL Div. 81 The second person (of 
the Trinity], .alone terminates the ^suppositalJ, or personal 
dependance of the manhood. 1682 H. More Annoi. Gian- 
LuxO. 238 Indiscerpibility maintains their supposital 
Unitie, as it does in all Spirits that have to do with Matter. 
? 54 S Bale Myst, Iniq. 34 Substanclalite, deificalite, . . modal- 
iie, *supposytalite, jpostatiralite. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 
135 If jbe manhood of Christ subsbt any manner of way, 
then it is (? in] a person, or suppositum : for what is subsist- 
ence here, but suppositality, and therefore it, and supposi- 
/«;« are reciprocated. « 1670 South .SVrv//. Col. ii, 2 {1^27) 
IV, 318 No Wonder therefore, if these Men. .have by their 
Modalities^ Suppositalities, Circumincessions, and twenty 
such ., Chimeras, so nusrep^e^ented this .. Article of the 
Trinity to Mens Reason, as to bring them.. at length to 
deny it, 17x1 tr. IVeren/els* Logomachys 101 Then follow 
..your greater and lesser Realitys, modal Entitys,..Then 
the States, Amplications, Principles of Individuation, Sup- 
^sitalit>'s, .. and whole cartloads of (^ualitys. 1627 J. 
Doughty Serm, Div. Myst. (1626) 12 Those queries, whither 
God h^materia Prima, and, whither Christs divinitie might 
not *suppositatea fij'. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ There 
is an auiVicy in the person of the word, to suppositate, and 
assume the manhood. 

Suppoaitary, obs. f. Suppository sb. and a. 
tSuppOsite, Obs. Also -it. [ad. L. Suppo- 
siTUsr, q.v.] 

1. Metafh. A being that subsists by itself, an 
individual thing or person (= Substance 2 ); 
sometimes, a being in relation to its attributes 
( = Substance 3, Subject sb. 6) ; = Suppositum i. 

i6t2 SHE.t.xiQU Senti.at St. Martin sj A Christ consisting 
both of God and man ; a perfect supposit, a compleat Person. 
1675 Burthocge Causa Dei 55 Passions, as Acuons are of 
Persons or Supposiics. 1678 Bp, Nicholson Expos. Caiech. 
192 That Christ is In theSacrament corporally, Substantially, 
and perhaps Consubstantially, may have a respect to the 
subject or Supposite of the Relatum^xi^ Correlatum. 

2. Gram. = Subject 8 ; also, the nniecedent 
of a relative. 

CX620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue i%Z 6 $)^o Weinquyre of that 
we wald knaw; as, made God man without synne ; and in 
this the supposit of the verb followes the verb. We avoue 
thatquhilkwe knaw; as, God made man without sinne; and 
in this the supposit prececdcs the verb. 2677 W, Hughes 
Matt 0/ Sin i. xtL 51 The Relative (whose] referred to the 
former, not the latter Antecedent.. (the Lord] is the only 
Supposite.. to whom it could relate. 

f Supposite, d. Obs, rare. [ad. L, supposiins, 
pa. ppTe. of suppon?re to Suppone.] 

1. a. Placed or situated below. 

1640 Brqme Antipodes L vi. The people through the whole 
world of Antipodes. .Resemble those to whom they are 
supposite. 

• b. Occupying a lower position or rank ; subject. 

■ 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . iv. 196 Not opposite to God 
but supposite or subordinate. 

2. Supposed, assumed. 

jSs3 R. Baillie Dissuas, Find. (1655) ax The supposite 
and imaginary causes. 

Suppositer, variant of Suppositob Obs. 

' Supposition (sPp^zi*Jan). [ad. h. suppositio, 
-diiem, n. of action f. supposit^, suppdnere to Sup- 
pose, Cf. F. supposition, It. supposizione, Sp. 
suposicion, Pg. supposifao. 

The current meanings arose from the equation of med.L. 
suppositio to (jr, vnoOtaii HvrOTHESiS, of which it is the 
etymological equlvalenL In older L. suppositio \s recorded 
only in the senses of ‘placing under* and ‘substitution .] 

The action of supposing, or what is supposed, 
tl. Scholaslie Logic. Something held to be true 
and taken as the basis of an argument Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. il vilL 166 Wherforc, alle thingis seen, 
this..reu!e or supposicion is trewe, a X529 Skelton Replyc. 
212 But ye were con/use tantunr, Surrcndring your sup- 
posycions. xssx Robinson ir. More's Utopia n. (1895) 185 
I hose rules of restryctyons, amplyfycat>-ons, and supposy- 
tyons, very witlelye inuent^ in the small Lo^'calles. X5M 
Fraunce La-xiers Logike il iv. 92 b, Suppositions arc built 
rather upon idle suppo»Is of schoolemen, then grounded 
upon any sure foundation of naturall experience. cxS 9 ® 
Marlowe Faustus vi. Who knowes not the double motion 
of the plannets 1 The first is finisht in a naturall day. The 
second thu-s as Satume in 30. ycares,..tbe Moons m 2S. 
d.T;\'es. Tush, these arc fresh mens suppositions, 

2. The action of assuming, or, usually, that which 
is assumed (which may be either true or false), as 
a basis of argument or a premiss from which a 


conclnsion is drawn. 

a 1596 Sir T. More ii, iv. 113 Let me sett \’p before your 
thoughts, good frcindcs, On( =onelsuppo<ytlon. 1669.®''”'^^ 
Expos. Ps. exxx. 338 'ITie due performance of all princi^I 
mutual Gospel Duties. .droends on this supposition, that 
[etc,]. 1704 Norris Ide^ /P<?rA/ii.xi.4i4Thc position 
chapter in%'oIvcs a supposition. It is here suppose IMI mere 
are Divine Ideas. 1706 Prior Ode Queen 
Supposition of these Facts, Virgil WTOte the 
the World ever read. 1723 in JOlh ReP- Hist, 

Comm. App. x. 173 Even putting ihe supposition iMt Mtmng 
can be done from the north this summer, X736 IILtler 
Anal. 1. L 24 Upon snpposition that they are compounded. 
X754 Edwards Freed, ! Fill l UL (176=) « All op^Mtion is 
saul out and denied, in the very suppositioo ot th' 


cition is 
le case. 


X76S Museum Rust. IV, 358 This calculation goes on the 
opposition that e.ach mower dispatches three acres 1798 
Hutton Course Math. (1806) 1 . 45 iMaking the other num- 
ber of supposition the ist term. 2836 H. Rogers J. Have 
11. (1863) 32 On the supposition— a supposition which the 
whole history of the period amply justifies [etc.]. 1887 eStk 
, Hpr, Publ. Rec. 625 The supposition that the 

defendant had broken the plaintiff’s close. 

fb. An assumption made to account for the 
known facts : = Hypothesis 3. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1187 One of those suppo- 
sitions alone was sufficient to make good the reason. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vi. iil. J05 The Copernican sup- 
position of the Earths iMotion. 

3. A notion or idea that the tiling in question is 
true, held without certainty or assurance, but as 
sufficiently probable to be assumed or admitted on 
account of agreement with the facts of the case; a 
hypothetical inference, or the action of making 
such inferences ; an uncertain (sometimes, by im- 
plication, a false or mistaken) belief, f In suppo- 
sition, in uncertainty, uncertain, doubtful {obs.). 

159® Shaks. Merck. F, 1. iii. i 8 My meaning in saying he 
is a good man, Is.. that heissufiicientj yet his meanes are in 
supposition. x 399 — Aluch Ado iv. 1. 240 The supposition 
of the Ladies death, Will quench the wonder of herinfamie, 
16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage viii. ii. 61 1 A supposition, that 
there might be .«ome Hands or P.irts of the Continent in 
times past, which is now swallowed by the mercilesse Ocean. 
16^ Pepys Diary 12 July, It is only said to be his Ihand- 
writing] bysuppOMtion. i747FRANKLm Ess. Wks.i84olII. 
p These are not mere suppositions, for I have heard some talk 
m this strange manner. 1790 Paley Horse Paul, xt Wks. 
1825 III, 215 That supposition is inconsistent with the terms 
and tenor of the epistle. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic IL 34, 
I., was driven to the extreme supposition that a crystalliza- 
tion ivTis taking place in.. the aqueous humour of the eye, 
1861 Paley eEschylus (ed, 2) Ckoeph. 659 note, Klausen 
thinks that Clytemnestra must have overheard the remarks 
of Orestes..but the supposition is hardly necessaiy*. 

t b. Used vaguely, with various shades of mean- 
ing: Idea, notion; imagination, fancy ; occas. 
suspicion, e.xpectation. Obs. 

X586 A. Day Engl. Seeretorie i. (1625) 123 To torment your 
self by a needlesse supposition, xsgo Shaks. Com. Err. iil 
ii. 50 Spread ore the siiuer waues thy golden balres ; And as 
a bud lie take tbee, and there lie : And in that glorious sup- 
position thinke, He gaines by death, that bath such meanes 
to die. X632 Litkcow Trav. il 69 Songs of Arcadian Sbeep- 
heards. .did recreate my faticated corps with many sugred 
suppositions. 2635 Pacitt chrisilanogr, il iv, (1636) 59 
The Inquisition crusbeth not only the beginnings, but toe 
smallest suppositions in being contrarily affected. 27x9 Dk 
Fob Crusoe i. (Globe) j8, I meditated nothing but my 
Escape;.. but found no Way that bad the lea.'^t Probability 
in it; Nothing presented to make the Supposition of it 
ration.^]. 2784 Sm J. Reynolds Disc. xii. (1876) 39 They 
proceed upon a false supposition of life. 

+ 4. Fraudulent substitution of another thing or 
person in place of the genuine one ; cf. Suppositi- 
tious I. Obs. 


2589 J. Sanford tr, Agrippds Fan, Artesxxh, The deceits 
of Rhea, and the supposition of thestone, 2642 Karl Mosm. 
tr. UiondCs Civil 1 1 ars v» zxx If she had a band in the false 
supposition of an Edward Plantageoet. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. Ill, 536 Nothing was so common among the Athenian 
women as the supposition of children. 

'i'b. Insertion of something not genuine in a 
writing ; that which is so inserted, an interpolation, 
a spurious passage; a spurious writing, a forgery. 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 102S In what verses he 
useth so to doe, be sure they were of speciall marke, or els 
suppositions and suspected to be none of bis making. x£o8 
Bp, Hall Eptst. iv. viii, All cary in them manifest brands 
of falshood and supposition. 1662 Owe.n Liturgies v. Wks. 
165^ XV. 22 Those ireaiises arc justly suspected to be sup- 
positions. 

■f 5. Pins, a. The introduction of passing-notes 
foreign to the harmony (called discords by supposi- 
tion), b. The introduction of an extra note below 
the notes of a chord, or the transference of an upper 
note of a chord to the bass, as in an ‘ inversion ’ 
(cf. Supposed 5 ). c. A bar common to two over- 
lapping sections of rhythm, being the last bar of 
one and also the first of the other. Obs. 

X728 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Thereare several Kinds of Sup- 
po:>ition : The first is, when the Parts proceed gradually from ’ 
Concord to Discord, and Discord to Concord ; the intervening 
Discord serving only as a Transition to the following Con- 
cord. 1730 Treat, Harmony 29 There is a way in Division of 
m^ing use of Discords, upon the Second accented Part of 
the Bar, which way is callea Supposition. 1752 xr. Rameau's 
Treat, Mustek 95 Minor Discords by Supposition may be 
prepared by another common Discord. 1797 (see SurrosEo 
S]. 1838 G. F. Graham Mus. Comp. 19/2 (tr. Reieha) ITie 
supposition is a measure which, .county as two ; i. as fioal 
measure of the first rhythm; and, a. asmitml met^ureof the 
folloning rhythm. 2845 Eucjel. Pletre/.y. 75* Discords. . 
may t^..used without.. regular preMraiiOT and resolutmn, 
though they are then no longer cons^ered in the light qfdis- 
cords but passing, .notes, margin. Discords by supposition. 

+ 6. Scholastic Logic. Any of the different mean- 
ings of a term. Obs. . 

1607 tr. Burgersdictus Logie t. xxvl 106 ^e diverse 

AeSptionsof Words, which the Schootatn call Supi^moM, 

Effect no Homonymy.. .\Vhen I »y .Man .5 m An.rMl the 
Word Animal is taken in the Contaete... This Concrete 
Acception is by the Sclioolmen termed Personah who dispute 
very latBely of Acceptions, or, as they speak, Suppositions, 

1 7. LLcd. Application of a sopposiloiy. Obs. 

Je^3 J. Stecx tr. Sjc/. Chyrurg. vL ay The belly bcinj 
first emptied by a supposition. 
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SUPPOSITUM. 


Suppositional (spp&i-Janal), a. [f. prec. + 
-All I.] Of the nature of, involving, or based on 
supposition ; hypothetical, conjectural ; supposed. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmonts OriaU xxL § 5. 150 
Having gotten an example (erroneous and supposi(ti]onaTlj 
[orig. pvtaticio\ they straightway slide to a generality. X664 
Power Exp. Philos, 11. 95 We have the sensible eviction of 
our own eyes to confute this Suppositional Vacuity. axji6 
South Senn.i z John Hi, 30 (1744) IX. 327 Men and angels 
..have also a certain knowledge of them; but it is not abso- 
lute, but only suppositional ; that is^ upon supposal that such 
and suci things continue in their being. 2865 Mozley 
Miracles vii. 152 To say that all this change would have 
gone on without doctrine, is.. suppositional only,^ 1901 
H. W. Holden Gitidance for Men 140 The case is not 
altogether a suppositional one ; it is found in fact. 

Hence f Suppositiona*lity, suppositional quality 
(but in quots. app. used for SdppositaIjItv) ; Sup- 
posi’tionally fltfz;. (in mod. Diets.), hypothetically. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes^ y3 How much the Law and 
the Soule differ in the suppositionality of Essence. j66z J, 
Chandler Van HelmonVs Oriat, xxxv. § 33. 268 The 
amative or loving faculty, which proceeds from that sup- 
posi[ti]onalily (orig. suppositionalitate\ of the minde which 
is substantial love. 

Suppositionary (sep^'zi-janari), a. rare. [f. 
SopposiTioN + -Ally 1.] = Suppositional. 

x8o8 J. Webster Nat. Philos, 152 This.. knowledge is 
more vague and suppositionary. 1812 Shelley Let, in 
Dowden Life (iBS;) j. 282 The manner in which you have 
reproved my suppositionary errors. 

Suppositions (spp&i-Jss), a. Now rare or 
Obs. [Partly shortened or illiterate form of Sup- 
posititious, partly directly from SUPPOSITION.] 

1 . = Supposititious i. 

1624 Mountacu^ Immed. Addr. 212 The testimony pro- 
duced is none of his: It is suppositious, and a counterfeit. 
1656 Bramhall Rejilic, v. 206, 1 spake not this to the dis- 
paragement of that venerable Saint, but to discredit that 
suppositious treatise. 1672 Marvell Reh, Tramp, 1. 138 
The only question.. was. .whether it (jc. the child] was not 
spurious or suppositious. 2768 BLACKSTONEC^JWw.iii.xxiii. 
362 When a widow feigns herself with child, in order to ex- 
clude thenext heir, and a suppositious birth is suspected to be 
intended. 2815 MRS.PiLKiNCTONC//tf^nV^in. 130 With the 
intention of ordering the suppositious Mrs Johnson to quit 
her roof. 2863 Redoing Yesterday <5- To.day III. 275 Sup- 
positious letters between the Rev. James Hackman and 
Miss Ray. 

2. = Supposititious 2. 

265$ tsee Supposititious guot. €164$]. 2781 Warton 
Nist, Engl, Poetry III. p. vii, Who. .is often a monarch 
that never existed, and who seldom, whether real or sup- 
positious, has any concern with the ’circumstances of the 
harrattve. 2793 Anna Seward Let, Parr 3 Feb., The sup- 
positious treasons, forged and alleged. 

3 . Involving or based on supposition ; « Suppo- 
sitional, SUPPOSITIYE I. 

2698 Hearne Ditei, HisU (2714) L 7 The Julian Period .. 
is a suppositious Number. 28x0 w. Wilson Hist, Diss, 
Ch. ni. 362 Their integrity, .appears to us as veiy suppo- 
sitious.^ ^ 2824 J- Johnson Typogr,\\, xii. 457 Although 
suppositious alphabets of the aboriginal Britons have been 
produced. 2847 R. W. Hamilton Rewards Pnniskm, 
yiii. (1853) 369 With such exception we have nothing to do: 
it is purely suppositious. 

b. ? Addicted to supposition orconjectnre.rflr^~L 
2798 R. P. Tour Wales 18 (MS.), The Castle (at Ludlow] 
on whose early’ date the suppositious antiquary has many 
doubts to determine. 

Hence Supposi’tiously adv,^ spuriously ; hypo- 
thetically. 

1693 tr. I)upin*sH£st. Eccl. Writers II, 30 Books.. that 
were suppositiously obtruded upon the World by Hereticks. 
2862 Masson in Maem. Ma^. Aug, 324 The career supposi- 
tiously assigned to men ofhis class in most Artaud Culture 
novels. 

t Suppositist. Obs.rare~\ [f. L. SuppostTUsr 
or Supposition + -1ST.] One who deals 

in supposition or conjecture. 

,2634 Sir T. Herdert Trav. 206 The inhabitants are 
numbred by some presuming Suppositist aboue sixtle mil- 
lions. 

Supposititious (snppzitifos), [f. L. sup- 
positUius, -Jcius, f. supposit-, pa. ppL stem of sup- 
pon^re : see Suppone and -itious.] 

1. Put by artifice in the place of another; fraudu- 
lently substituted for the genuine thing or person ; 
hence, pretended (to be what it is not), not genuine, 
spurious, counterfeit, false, a. ^en. (Now rare^ 
16x5 CnooKK Body of Man 344 Aristotles nice conceited 
vse therefore is but supposititious and not the true vse of 
Nature. 2646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondts Civil Wars ix. 222 
Lambert tooke upon him the person of the Earl of War- 
wick, by the direction of a Priest ; and Ralph Wilford (for 
so was this second supposititious Earl called) by the direc- 
tbn of an Augustine Frier. 2653 Gataker Vind. Annot, 
jer. 85 Who.. hath shrewdly shaken the main foundations 
of their Supposititious Science. 2700 Rvcaut Hist. Turks 
HI. 513 He hastned away this supposititious Envoy all he 
could. 1770 G. White Setbome^ To Barrington 22 Apr., 
You wonder, .that the hedge-sparrows, etc,, <:an be induced 
. .to sit on the egg of the cuckoo without being scandalised 
at the vast disproportioned size of the supposititious egg. 
2828 Scott P. M. Perth Introd., If any Seneschal.. had, 
by means of paint,.. endeavoured to fialm upon posterity 
supposititious stigmata \se. stains of Rizzio's blood]. 2830 
James Barnley xzix^ Being tall and thin, he had great need 
01 some supposititious contour, to make nis height seem less 
enormous. 

b. sfec. of a child, esp. one set up to displace 


the real heir or successor; sometimes used for ‘ille- 
gitimate ’ ; also said of the birth of such a child. 

2625 Bacon Ess.^ Empire (Arb.) 305 The Succession of 
the Turks, from Soly’man, vntill this dayL is suspected to be 
vntrue, and of strange Bloud ; For that Sclymus the Second 
was thought' to be Supposititious. <1x632 Donne Senn.^ 
/ Cor,^xv, 30 (16^9) II. 126 In abaslardizing a race, by 
supposititious children. 1652 A. Ross Hist. World 1. i, 3 
(The] King of Cappadocia., had one son., who died young, 
but his two supposititious sons.. contended for the king- 
dome.^ ijoi Lond, Gas. No. 3759/5 A Person.., whose Sup- 
posititious Birth, and the known Laws of the Land, for 
ever debar from any Pretence thereto. 2722 Addison Spect. 
No. 189 'I'bey conclude that the reputed Son must have 
been Illegitimate, Supposititious, or begotten in Adultery. 
276s Blackstone Comm, 1. xvi. 456 A proceeding at common 
law, where a widow is suspected to feign herself with child, 
in order to produce a .supposititious heir to the estate. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, ix. 11.4x1 Not one person in a thou, 
sand doubted that the boy was supposititious. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2} III. A supposititious son, who has made 
the discovery that his reput^ parents are not his real ones. 
fig. 2642 Viivton Prel. Episc.'^Vs. 1852 III. 79 Imposing 
upon our belief a supposititious ofspring of some dozen 
Epistles. 

O. of a yvriting, or passage or word in a writing. 

2622 T. James Comtpt. Scripture i 36 The 97. Treatise,. . 
Censured To besuppositittous. i626DoNNE3’^rv/x., Johnxiv. 
2 (1640) 743 A supposititious word, which is not in the Text. 
1693 Drvden fifvenal Dcd. (1697) p xlvii, When *tis made 
publick, it will easily be seen by any one Sentence, whether 
It be stmposititious, or genuine. 26 m Bentley Phat. Pref. 
p. xi, Some Reasons, w'hy I thought Phalaris’s Epistles 
supposititious. 2751 Smollett iP^r. Pickle (t779) I. xiv, 123 
A supposititious letter of recommendation. 1778 Warton 
Hist. Engl. Poetry 11, 166 That these distichs are un- 
doubtedly supposititious, and that they could not possibly 
be written by the very venerable Roman whose name they* 
bear. 1868 Mxlman St, Paul's vii. 232 Attempted to be 
proved by supposititious charters. 

t 2 . Pretended or imagined to exist ; feigned, 
fictitious; fabulous; fancied, imaginary. Obs, 

2620 (G. Brydges) Horse Subs. 388 All going in the habit 
of SchoUers, and no sooner come thither, but they take 
vpon them false and supposititious names. 0x645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) 11. 94, 1 tearm the gold Mine he went to dis- 
cover, an ayrie and supposititious [ed. 1655 suppositious] 
Mine. 1652 Gaule Magastronu xi. § 10, 108 Seeing the 
judgement depends upon them, and they upon suppositi- 
tious circles, and angles. 2702 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Pothers 
23 In the time of this Author, whether he be Genuine or 
Supposititious. 1774 Warton Hist. Engl. Poetry 1. Diss. 
X, i 4 b, The ideal histories of Turpin and GeolTrcy of Mon- 
mouth, which record the supposititious atchievements of 
Charlemagne. 

3. = SuFPosmous 3. 

2674 Jeake Arilh, (X696) 334 As in Extraction of Roots 
and Equations., in working the Question is called the Sup- 
posititious or Quesitious Root. 2682 H. More Annot, 
GtanvilCs Lux O, 72 To fetch an Argument from the sup- 
posititious Supremacy of the Will of God over his Wisdom 
and Goodness. 280^ Edin. Rev. V. 114 The case is not 
entirely a supposititious one. 2850 Grove Corr. Phys, 
Porces (ed. 2) 106 As the knowledge of any particular science 
deyelopes itself,.. hypotheses, or toe introduction of supposi- 
titious views, are more and more dispensed wilh.^ 2865 
Dickens Mui. Fr, u iv, If you were in embarrassed circum- 
stancesj-ihis is merely supposititious. 2879 Harlan Eye- 
sight iii. 32 Rays of light. Jare merely supposititious lines 
used.. to bring the effects of an intangible force within the 
range of mathematical calculations. 

Hence Snpposlti'tlo’asly^rifz', (in quots., in sense 
3) t SnppositVtiousnoBS (in quots,, in sense i). 

2623 (/rV/r) A New and Mcrrie Prognostication: Being a 
Metrical Satire, supposittciously assigned to Will Summers. 
2654 Owen Docir. Saint's Persev, Pref. Cj, The suppositi- 
tiousness of these Epistles. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 
(*677) 3* Unable to penetrate so far Southward as. .River 
Nilus springs : albeit, suppositltiously he derives it from the 
Lume monies. 2695 Whether Preserv. Protest. Relig, was 
Motive Revel. 39 The Supposititlousness of the Prince of 
Wales. 2716 M, Davies Athen. Brit, III, 63 Dr. Raynolds 
..discover’d the Sopposililiousness of the Book, De Vita 
Prophetarum, Father'd by the Papists upon Epiphanius. 
2859 Sala Gas-light ff D. ix. 108 Some terrible Dartford or 
• Hounslow explosion, by which his limbs were (supposit!- 
tiously) blown off. ^ 2870 Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Belief 
(1872) 1. 343 Faculties actually or suppositltiously inferior to 
other faculties. 

Suppositive (srp^'zitiv), a. (j 3 .) [ad, late L. 
suppostlivusy f. szepposil-, pa. ppl. stem of supponire 
to Suppone. Cf, F, suppositif,^ 

1 . Of the nature of, implying, or grounded on 
supposition ; suppositional. 

i Suppositive necessity = ‘hypothetical necessity’ (Hyto- 
thetical-3). 

2605 Camden Tvtfw. 39 Not out o! supposiuue coniectures, 
but out of Alfricus Grammer, 2622 Sanderson Sertn, (2632) 
368 Not an absoluteand positive, but a conditional and sup- 
j^itive necessity. 2650 Fuller Pisgah in. x. 434 Supposi- 
tivc was the offence of Saint Paul (onely on their bare sur- 
mise) but positive must be his punishment. 2662 J. Chandler 
Van Heimont's Oriat. x86 It is a suppositive Apborisme. 
2881 SeribnePs Monthly Feb. 634, I said we had about one 
hundred dollars worth. This was a rough guess... We were, 
however, forced to pay twenty-five per cent, on the supposi- 
tive one hundred dollars. 2892 J. Tait Mind in Matter iv, 
(ed. 3) 290 His verdict on a suppositive case of the kind was, 

* If they believe not Moses [etc.].* 

b. Gram, Expressing a supposition, conditional; 
as sb, a conditional conjunction, rare, 

1752 Harris Hermes 11. «. (178^ 244 As to Continuatives, 
they arc cither Suppositive, such as, Ifx or Positive, such as, 
Because.. .Ths Suppositives denote Connection, but assert 
not actual Existence. 

2 . = SurPOSITJTIODS I c. 


2910 Dyson Hague in The Fundamentals I. vi. xox They 
conjecture that these four suppositive documents were not 
compiled and written by Moses. 

Sttppo’sitively, [f. prec. -p -lt 2.] in 
a suppositive manner; in the way of supposition • 
upon some supposition ; hypothetically. 

2576 Fleming Panopi. Episi, 269 marg.^ Not as though 
vertue could be in extremitie,. .but he meanelh supposi- 
tiuely, if it were so that vertue coulde cxceede. 2650 in 
Athenseum 13 Dec. (18:19) 763/2 He accused Marsys to bean 
unfaithfull Translator, in positiuely rendring what the King 
supposiiiuely speakes. 2678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers 
vii. § 7. 2x6 It. .signifies really^ and not suppositively^ that 
Excellent Quality. 

t Suppo ’Sitor. Obs, Also 6 -ar, -cure, 6-7 
-er. [Alteration of next after agent-nouns in -er, 
-OB.] = next. 

2545 Raynaloe Byrih Manky nde^s A suppositar tempered 
with sope, larde, or the yolke of egges. 2547 Boorde Brev. 
Health xlii. 21 b, A naturall egestion, other by course of 
nature, or els by suppositor.s, or.. other easy purgacions. 
2564-78 BuLLEiNDm/.n^r/. Pest, (j888) 50 The bodie must 
hauc benefite by Purgation with Glister, or Suppositer. 
2667 Drvden & Dk. Newcastle Sir M. Mar ail iv, i, 
Clysters, Suppositcrs, and a barbarous Polhccary's Bill. 2689 
Walker Siege Derry 30 A piece of a Bladder in the shape 
of a Suppositor. 

fig. 2607 Middleton Pam. Love in. vi, A plague upon 
him for a Glister 1 be has given our loves a suppositor with 
a recumbentibus. 2638 Ford Fancies in. i. Evermore 
fantastical, As being the suppositor to laughter; It bath 
sav’d charge in physic. 

^ Used in the sense of 'supporter', ‘ support' : 
cf. SupPOSITUSr, SUFPOST, 

262B Ford Lever's Mel, i. it, Mountebanks, empirics, 
quack-salvers, ..are all suppositors to the right worshipful 
doctor. 2652 Gaule Magastrom.xl, § 20. xo8 May not their 
twelve Houses of the Zodiack be. .called so rnany Castles in 
the ayr? what reedish, nay strawy, suppositors doe they 
stand upon? 

Suppository (sz;pp*zit6ri), sb. Also 6-7 -ary, 
-arie. [ad. late L. sttpposilonutft, neut. sing., used 
subst., of supposi tortus placed underneath or up, 
f. sttpposii-y supponire to Suppone, Cf. F. supposi- 
loire.] A plug of conical or cylindrical shape to 
be introduced into the rectum in order to stimulate 


the bowels to action (or to reduce haemorrhoids), 
or into the vagina or urethra for various purposes. 

0x400 Lanfrancs Cirurg, 13 If he may not schitcoqnesa 
day, heipe him )>erto, or with clistcrie, or wi)» suppositorie. 
? X4B5 K-nutsson Bk, Pest, $ Prouoke a Jaxe by a supposi- 
toiye. 2522 More De Quai. Noviss, Wks. xoo Fiilcs, 
potions, plasters, glisters, and suppositaries. 2533 Elvot 
Cast. Helthe nt. v, (254r) 56 Suppositories or made som- 
tyme with bony only, sodden, rolled on a bourde, and made 
roundc, smaller at the one ende than at the other, .they 
must be put vp in at the fundement, to the great end. 2580 
Hollydand Trens. Pr. Tong, Yn Pessaire, a kinde of sup- 
positories to prouoke a womans flowers. 2^97 Gerarde 
Herbal i. xc. 245 Used in maner of a pcssarie or mother 
suppositorie. 26x0 Markham Mnsierp, 1, xci. 274 Nothing 
can purge the guts with that gcnilenesse which a suppositary 
doth. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel, 11. iv. ii, iii, Suppositaries 
of Castilian sope, <*2720 W. Gidson Parriefs zJispens. x. 
(1734) 249 The common and usual Suppqsitoiy..is made 
with Honey and Salt. 2876 Trans. Clinical IX. 103 
The extract of belladonna was ordered to be administered in 
the shape of suppositories. 

fig. 2583 Meldancke Philoiimus S iij b. It is not my 
purgingcpnies,.but Cornelius his sweie suppositorye, that 
must minister you pbisicke. 

f b. Applied abusively to a person, nonce-use, 
2610 B. JoNSON Alch.'w,\, Madame Supppsitoiy, 267s 
Scoffer Scoft 96 This Jack, .this Glisterpipe.fcthis 
vile Suppository. 

Suppo’sitory, a. Also 6-7 -ary- [ad. late L. 
suppositdrius (see prec.).] 

1 1- Used as, or pertaining to, a suppository. Obs. 
*599 A. M, tr. Gabelhouer's Bk, Physicke 145/“ 
Hemes gTeace,..as bigge as a hasellnutte, adminisire the 
same from vnder, like a suppositorj^e pille. 2^7 ToreELL 
Poitrf, Beasts 256 Giue it the patient by s vppository meanes 
for the bloody Fiix, 

t 2 . == Supposititious 1. Ohs. 

2642 Earl Monm. tr. Biondi s Civil Wars v. 142 The rob- 
beries, which with suppository beards were done upon the 
high wayes by his Souldiers. 

S, = Suppositional. Now rare. 

2644 G. Plattes in Harllib Legacy (1655) 236 Unlesse I 
should have set a suppository value, upon part of it. 2652 
Gaule Magastrom. 207 Whether., a bare hypothesis or sole 
suppositary argument, may not. .with the s^c facility.. be 
denyed, as it is affirmed 7 267a Penn Sptr, Truth Vvtd. 49, 

I am at a stand what he intends with his supi^sitq^ 
daction. 1780 M. Madah T/icly/’hthara l. is ^ whole 
passage is suppository or hypothetical. ^ 2898 IVestm, Oaz. 
15 June 20/x Z’hescTecent suppository inlervieivs. 

So *}* Snppo’sitorily adv., as a suppository, 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health clxxil 61 b, C:onfecte this to- 
gytherwith the whyte of an egge..and suppositaryly u^ it. 

II Snppositum (svpp’zitvm), Pl.supposita. 
[Scholastic L.,neut. sing., used subst-, of supposi- 
tuSf pa. pple. of supponSre to Suppone.] 
fl. Mciapk. *= S OPPOSITE .rA i. Ohs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvii. 148 Some of the 
Rabbinci. .conceived the first man an Hermaphrodite; and 
Marcus Leo. .in some sense hath allowed it, affirming that 
Adam in one suppositum without division, contained both 
male and female. 2648 Estwick Treat. Holy Ghost 36 The 
person is the \try suppositum, in which the nature subsists. 
1652 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 259 Can you know the suppositum, 
even the subject and accident by that Accident alone? '*7*9 
Waterland Vtnd. Christ's Divinity xxv. 387 The Father 
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is Creator, but the Son a Creature; and therefore they can* 
not be One and the same Hypostasis^ or Suppositum. 

2. Logic, a. Something supposed or assumed, an 
assumption, b. pL The things or objects denoted 
by a given term. 

1833 W. H. Gillespie Argi. Being ff Attrib. Godi. nr. i. 
<1871) 32 The. .fatal objection to such svpposita, 1B89 Cent, 
Diet, s. V. Extension^ The extension [of a term] is also called 
the supposita^ the subjective /«r^r,..the fro/r,,.and the 
breadth, 

Suppost (sTpou-st). Obs. e.\c. Hist, Also 6 
Sc. suppoist, 6-7 suppoate. [a. OF. sitppost 
(mod.F. sitppbi), ad. L. supposiius, pa. pple, of 
snppdnEn to Suppose.] A subordinate; a sup- 
porter, follower, adherent. (In first quot. app. a 
subsidiary set of organs.) 

1490 Caxtos’ Eneydosxxxxx. 104 The Impression cogj’tyue 
of the entendement, wherof she [re. the eyeball] maketh 
a present to the suppost indicalyf. 1547 Bk, Mascliauntes 
a viij, God knoweth by what supposts by what workmen by 
what croseidiers, such a worke [re. a crusade] Avas handled. 
J5S9 in Knox Hist. Ref. 11, ^Vks. 1846 I. 417 The craft of 
Sathan and his suppoistis. 1593 in Spalding Club Misc. I. 
7 All the commound Enoemi^ of our native cuntrie, Sick 
as of Spain and all thair suppoistis, ieswittis, prestis, and all 
utheris. 1600 Holland Livy xxiv. xxxii. 531 The xnstru* 
meats and supposts of theTjarant. i6ox J. Wheeler Treat, 
Comm, 25 Contiouersies arbing betweene.,the brethren, 
members, and suppostes of the said Companie. *646 R. 
B.AtLLiE AftaRzpiisf/e Pref (zb^j) A a, H&vc tba Supposts of 
Rome (think we) lost all their wonted stomach towards Pro- 
testant blood? 1694 hloTTEux Rabelais iv. xlviii. 288 
Homenas. .attended by his Aposts (as they said) and hb 
Supposts or Officers. 

b. Sc. A member (of a university). 

For earlier examples see SurrosiT. 

1561 First Bk. Discipt. Cli, Scot, in Knox's Wks. {1848) 
II. 217 The hoill Principallb, Regentis, and Suppostis that 
ar gradual. Ibid. 219 The B^dellb stipend shafbe of cverie 
entrant and suppost of the Vniversitie, ii. schillingis. 2597 
in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot, vl (1635) 447 Any Suppost 
having received the degree of a blaster of Arts, might be 
chosen Rector. [28x9 M®Crie 21^ I. v. 2x2 The 

■University of St Andrews was formed on the model of those 
of Paris and Bologna. _ All its members or supposts, as they 
were called,.. Avere diAided into nations.] 

■f S'appo’snre. Obs, rare, [fi Suppose 
-UKE : cf. composure^ A supposition, hypothesis. 

2623 Chapman Rev, Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II, 143 
There hung a taiJe Of circumstance so blacke on that sup- 
posure That [etc.]. 2663 Butler Hud, 1, iii, 2322 Thy other 
Arguments are all Supposures, Hj*pothetical. 
t Suppowell, sb, Ohs, Forms : 4-5 Sc, sup- 
powale, -aill, -all, 5 suppowaile, -aylle, -elle, 
supowaill, aupowel, auppou©l(l, suppowle, 
sow(b)powaylle, -aille, suppoayle, -aille, Sc, 
fiuppouaill, -ele, (aowpowayle, flowpewaille, 6 
suppoyle), 5-6 suppowell. AIsoSubpouelle, [a, 
AF. *suppouailf *suppoial^ sttppitaily'^tsx, soitspoialy 
i, soti{i)poicri pop. L. *sitb(pus')podidrei f. 

sttb{puj) xsssii&x-v podium prop, stay : cf. APPUI. 

The word has been often mbunderstood and altered in 
early MSS. or prints, and some mod«n editors have mbread 
sufpouail as sxtPPonaili\ 

Support, assistance, succour. 

237s Barbour Bruce xa'i. 139 WejTi 5he jon rebaldb durst 
assale ■Vs..Bot gif thai had suppOAA^e neir? <2x400^50 
iVars A lex, 4300 Na supOAvell Amdire son seke we a’S ncuire. 
1400 in Lett. Hen, IV (Rolls) 23, 1, as ane of yhour poer 
k>m..requereyho\vofholpandsuppowall. 7x407 Hoccleve 
Min. Poems (1892) 59 Yc Avole vs helpe and been our sup- 
poaille. 1426 Lydg. GuH. Pilgr. 24312 For mor suer 
sowpeAvaille To tbe bordoun spiritual A st^ b nedful. X513 
Douglas iii. 176 Wyth succours and suppowell, 

blythly I Sail 50W fra b>Tie hame to gour army send, 
b. A prop, support. 

c 1400 Love Bonavent. Mirr, a'l (xooS) 47 A kusshyne cure 
lady to sitte on and a suppoayle [IV.de IV, (1520) suppoyle) 
to lent to. 

Hence + Suppowell v. trans., to support, suc- 
cour ; + Suppoweller, a supporter ; + Suppowell- 
ing* vbl. sb.; •J'Suppowelment = Suppowell sb. 

1391 in Fraser Lennox (1874) IL 44 The said Erle._.and, , 
his sone salte lele helparis, consellerb, suppouailmrb, pro- 
motourb and furtheraris to the said Erie of the Leuenax. 
?«i40o Morte Arih, 281B Walde howsuffire me.. With a 
soppe of thi mene suppowelle theym ones ? c 3400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xviii. 83 l>ai hing so J>ikk ]>at, bot if hai ware suppo- 
Aveld by ober treesse, bat myght no3t here baire fruyt. x4<m 
in ExcJi. Rolls Scot. IV, p. ceix, He sal be ul him..lcle 
helper and suppouellour. X4*5 Lydc. De Guil. Ptlgr. 3740 
Yoat AverkA’s alle I sOAvbpOAA'aylle, And hem support e, 2430- 
40 — Bochas IV. Prol. (MS. Bodl. 263) 207/2 Eek of memoo’c 
upholdere and noiice And Regbtreer to suppowaile trouthe. 
C1440 York Mysi. xxxiv. 21, I comaunde you.. bat noman 
appere To suppowle bis traytoure. e 1470 Harding Chron, 
L.xn.it.(MS,Arch.Sel<LB. 2o)lf.4i Whernede«^hemade 
suppowialment [ed. 2543 suppowelmencj. Ibid. CL^nn. 
xviu. 242 b, And alle were slajme withoute sup^AvalmenU 
1523 Douglas /Eneis iv. x.32, 1 hoip it sail promt, na ulm 
thing, My giet help. . and suppovvelling. 

Suppreme : see SuppuiiiE. 

Suppress (s^pre*s), “u. Also 6 supress; see 
also Svbthess, [f. L. sr/ppre'ss-, pn. ppl* stem of 
supprimerCj f, step- = Sob- 2 -^premere to Pbess. 
See note on Swprise r.] 

1. trans. To put doAvn by force or authonty. 

a. To cause (a proceeding, an activity) to cease, 
e. g, to quell (a rebellion) ; to put a stop to the 
use or employment of. 

< J3S0 [see SufPREssiNo vbl. j^.J. 2538 Starkey England 


^878) 182 The prjmcys of our tyme haue thj*s ofTyce frc. of 
ConsUble] vtiurly suppressyd. 2548 Udall Erasm. Par. 
Ded. to y. Katcnne 17 A cockesure waie to make al obedient 
people hate the gbospell, and to prouoke the rulers and 
magistrates to suppresse it. 2575 Gascoigne Kenelzvorik 
Wks. 1910 n. 203 You AA-aiers Avilde suppresse your Avaves. 
2590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. tVeaponx a Our Long Bowes. .no 
more to w Arsed, but to be A'tterly suppressed and ex- 
tinguished. 2601 in Moi^’son Itin, ii. (1617) 189 To sup- 
presse the present Rebellion in Mounster, I . . haue designed 
foure thousand foot. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. l § 149 To 
Discountenance, and Suppress all bold enquiries. 2679-88 
Serv. Money Cltas. II fas. II (Camden) 238 To 
blow up the houses to suppress the fire. 26^ J, Dunton 
Acc. Convers. Irel. in Dublin Scvffie etc. 337 A Noncon- 
formist Meeting Avas supprest at GalKvay. 2705 Addison 
Italy x8 Their Fleet, .b noAV reduced to Six GalHes. When 
they had made an Addition of but Four new ones, the King 
of France sent his Orders to suppress them. 2842 D'Israeli 
Amen. Lit, (1B67) 63 The Saxons. .found that they could 
not suppress the language of the fugitive people. 2843 
Prescott Mexico {1850) I. 201 Militarj* expeditions, .em- 
ployed to suppress the insurrections of the nati\'es. 2869 
Mozley Unit*. Serm. L 2 By simple carnage she [sc. the 
Church] suppressed the Reformation in Italy, Spain, and 
F ranee. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 30 That blasphem. 
ous nonsense, .is gotal secondhand from the poets and ought 
to be suppressed. 

traits/. rt2862 BucKLECiz'tTrr. (1864) II. A'. 403 If a man 
Suppresses part orhimself, he becomes maimed and shorn. 
2879 Harlan Eyesight a*l 87 Persons with squint learn to 
use onl3* one ej*e, and the image on tbe retina of the other b 
said to be ‘suppressed *. 

tb; To put down or overwhelm by force; to 
vanquish, subdue. Obs. (Cf. Sdppbise v. 4.) 

C24as Wa*ntoun Cron. ii. 29 (MS. Cott.), Cam..kynge of 
Baktninj's..FjTSt he [sc. Nynus] suppressit [/I/.?. IVemyss 
supprbit] wibe his mj’cht, And slew bj'm sjTie wij« fors in 
fyent. ^ 2566 Q. Euz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. HI. 361 
Vet this we do not conceave of that rebell as of one Avhom 
we cannot correct and suppresse. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(*595! 47 ff® caused tbtrtie of the chiefest men of the citlie. . 
to come into the market place aa'cI appoj'nled Sc fumbhed, 
to suppresse those that wouldattempt to hinder their purpose. 
1596 Spenser P. Q. vi. i. 41 In vame he seeketh others to 
suppresse, Who hath not leamd him selfe first to subdew. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World xa*. in. § 18 With an Armle [he] 
made great hast toitard CHicta, hoping to sujmrtsse him 
before hee should bee able to make head. 2647 (Clarendon 
HisU Reb. iv. § 60 The Lossof Rochel^ b>* first Suppressing 
Their Fleet with Hb Own Royal Ships, e 1720 De Fob 
Mem. Cavalier 11. 253 Messengers were sent to York for a 
Party to suppress us. 2794 S. Williams Vermont 373 When 
the Avar came on, the leaders of mobs, and the mote which 
they created, appeared in their true light : Tbe former sunk 
into contempt, and the latter AA'ere soon suppressed. 

c. To reduce (a person, a community or cor- 
porate body) to impotence or inactivity, as by 
deprivation of office or dissolution; occas. +to 
prohibit or restrain from doing something, 

a 247s [see Suppressing vbl, sb.\ 2539-40 Wriotheslev 
Chron, (Camden) L 109 The bowse of i>ion Avas suppressed 
into the Kinges handes. 2545 Brxnklow Compl. xxii. (1874) 

S3 Soch abbeys as thex haue suppressyd. 2573 L. Lloa'd 
Marroevof Hist, (1653)23 Fortune,,ncvcr advanced any to 
dignity, but she suppressed the same again unto rober>'. 
2639 Fuller Holy Warv. vi, (1840) 251 Cardinal Wolsey, 
by leave from the pope, suppressed certain small hoiues 
of little A’alue. 1693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 3S0 Notwith- 
standing thereof W“* Powell dots ferric people over the 
Skuilikill to the petitioner^ damage and yrfor [= therefore] 
requesting the said W*a Powell may be supprest. 2697 Viezu 
Penal Laws 159 WhosocA'er shall be laAvfuUy dbcharged and 
suppressed touching hb making of Maulc, 2765 Museum 
Rust, IV. 298 Forcstallers certainly raise thepriceof markets 
a little, therefore should be suppressed. 2874 Green Short 
Hist. XV. § 5.198 The King >>*05 strong enough., to suppress 
the oullaAA-s by rigorous commbsions. 1B87 Spectator 24 
Sept. 1265 The GovernmeDt..bsued proclamationssuppress- 
ing the National League. 

transf 2858 G, W. Goodwin in Cambr. Ess. 271 He ex- 
terminated Avild beasts and suppressed the crocodiles. 

d. To tvithhold or withdraw from publication 
(a book or writing) ; to prevent or prohibit the 
circulation of. 

1560 Datre tr, Sleidane*s Comm. 310 Y^ AATj'ting was sup- 
pressed bj* j’our captaines and gou^ourof your Realme. 
1624 Gataker Transubst. 40^ To intercept writings, and 
seeke to suppresse things published. 2644 hbLTOS Areep. 
(Arb.) 47 Those books.. cannot be supprest Arithout the fall 
of learning. 2738 Birch L(/e Milton M.’s Wks. 1. 46 After 
the Work AA-as ready for tbe Pres, It was n^ being sup- 
press'd by the Ignorance or hlalice of the Licenser. 2759 
Idler No. 67 f 3. I leaAre it to j-ou to pubibh or suppress 
it 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 9 The goA cmment 
tried to suppress the book [sc. Txndale's Bible], and many 
copies were seized and burnt, 

2. To subdue (a feeling, thought, desire, habit), 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. fW.de W. 1531) 12 b, Thb gyfte sup- 

pressetb and putteth downe all carnalytees, 2598 Barcki^y 
Felie.Manixt-yCuZj Morall Acrtues are A'ery necess^'j for 
by them our iinrnly affections and unprofitable desires are 
bridled or suppressed. 163* Gouge Gods Arrows in. § 47 * 

272 We ought..if any such IthoughtsI..Tbe, presently to 
quash and suppresse them. 27x2 Shaftesb. Ckart^ (x 737 ) 

II. 70 To tbe suppressing the A-cry habit and familiar ws- 
tom of admiring natural beaulys. a 2722 Sheffield (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I* 8 No cold repulses my desires op- 
press’d. xSda Spencer First Prine. 1. tlL § 25 (x37S) ^ 
consciousness of Space and Time cannot be suppresses. 

3. To keep secret ; to refrain from disclosing or 

diATulging ; to refrain from mentioning or stating 
(cither something that ought to be reveled, or 
that AA’as formerly stated or included, or that may 
be understood from the context). . , - 

2533 More DebelL Salem Wks. 2023/x In the rehearsing 


SUPPRESSED. 

againe of hys owne wordes.,he is fajme to suppresse and 
slealeawai these hisown general! wordes, 2555 Bradford in 
Str>*pe Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App.xlv. 127 Yt wj’ll not suffer 
me to suppresse or kepe secret from you suche matters. 16x5 
G. Sandvs Trav. 292 The rest I suppresse, in that offensively 
immodest. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 123 Things not reA-eal'd 
which ih invisible King, Onely Omniscient hath supprest in 
Night. 2681 Conset Praet. Spir. Crts. i. iii, § i (1700) xo 
Whether it were surreptitiously obtained, the truth being sup- 
prest. 2697 tr. Burgersdicius' Logic ii. xi. 48 If the Subject 
of the Consequent be put into the Antecedent, the Major is 
^ppr^ d. 1722 (see Supprf.ssinc vbl. sb.l 2723 Addison 
Guardxan^o. 209 p 2, 1 shall suppress Avhat has been AA’ritten 
to me by those AvhohaA’c reviled me. .and only Publish those 
Letters which approve my Proceedings. 2728 Chambers 
Cycl. s. V. Suppression, Words that are necessarilj' imply’d, 
may be suppress’d. 2796 H. Hunter tr. Si, Pierre's Study 
Nat. (1799) III. 269 She has proaounced his name but once, 
..and he suppresses it altogether. 2828 Macaulay / ffr/. 
Mtsc, Writ. 2£6o I. 242 ^Vbat xs told in the fullest, .annals 
bearsaninfinitelysmall proportion to whatissuppressed. 2872 
Palgraa'e Lyr. Poems, Pro Mortuis viii. Ah, ’tis but little 
that the best. . Can leave of perfect fruit or floAver ! Ah, let 
all else be graciously supprest When man lies dOAVTi to rest ! 

b. To leave (something) out in a system or 
design, rare. 

1852 Pugin Chancel Screens 39 The monstrous idea . .of sup- 
pressing thereturn stalls, and throAvingopen the whole choir. 

I 4. To restrain from utterance or manifestation ; 

I not to express, 

I Z5S7 N. T. (Geaev.) 2 Tim. jJ. s 6 Suppresse prophane and 
vayne wordes. 2592 Shaks. s Hen. VI, ia'. L 182 Well didst 
thou Richard to suppresse thy voice. 2663 Butler Hud. i. 
ii. 683 Talgol, who had long supprest Inflamed Wrath, in 
glo\A*ing Breast. 2709 Steele Tatler'^o. 114 r i The Hus- 
band., suppressing and keeping doAvn the SAvellings of his 
Grief, a 1722 Prior Pastoral Dial. 66 Suppress thy Sighs. 
2746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. ii. viil 83 While Varius Avith 
a napkin scarce suppress'd His laughter. 2B24 Scott St. 
Ronan's xxxvi, Here Mowbray could not suppress a move- 
ment of impatience. 2859 Dickeins T. Two Cities i. v, Nor 
compressed lips, AV'hite Avith what they suppressed. 28M F. 
Hu-me Mme. Midas i.x, He suppress^ ms real tastes till he 
became the husband of Miss Curtis. 

re/. 275s Warburton in^ IV. .5- Hurd's Lett. (1809) 201 
Hoav superior is it to an>’ thing we haA‘e had or are like to 
have in the polite u-ay 1— but I suppress mjTelf. 

1 5, To press down ; to depress ; to press or ^veigh 
upon. Also absol. Obs. 

1542 [see Subpress]. 2547 Boordb Brev. Health cxlx, It 
may come also of a reumatyke humour supressjmg the 
brayne. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i.iii. 19 That disdainfull beast 
..Vnder his Lordly foot him proudly bath supprest 2596 
Ibid. AT. vHi. z8 He stalde his hand. .Vet nathemore he him 
suffred to arize ; But still suppressing [etc.]. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeaifs Fr. Chirurg. biijb/i The plate layede in the 
mouth, to keepe doAvoe and suppres the tonge. 2620 [see 
Suppressed ppl, aJ], 

tb. To ravish, violate. Obs, (Cf. Supfeise 3 .) 
2590 Spenser F. Q. t. vi. 40 He it was, that cant would 
haue supprest Faire Vna. 

f 6 . Jig. To bring or keep low, into or in subjec- 
tion ; to bear heavily upon, weigh down. Obs. 

*537 Lett, hr Papers Hen. VIII. XII. t. 26 My being here 
doth but AATlh thought Aveaken toe body and suppress the 
heart. 2542-5 Brinkloav Lament. 10 b, The parcialyte of 
iudges, suppressynge the pore, and aidynge the riche, 1588 
Greene (1843) x8 Her ATtal spirits being suppressed 

with sorroAv. 2594 Marloaax& Nashe Didoi.i, Poore Troy 
so long supprest, From forth her ashes shall aduance her 
head, a 2618 Sleigh Pterog. Pari, (1628) Ep. Ded., Those 
that are supprest and helpelesse are commonly silent, a 2649 
Drumm. ofHaaath. Oath Knight'NicE. (X721} 238 ilasterfui 
thieves and outlaAA's, that suppress the i^r. 

7, To hinder from passage or discharge ; to stop 
or arrest tbe floAv of. ■ 

2621 Burton Anat. Mel. ii. v. il 481 If blacke blood issue 
foorth, bleede on, if it be cleere and good, let it be instantly 
suppressed. 27x6 Pope Iliad v, 109 Fate suppress’d his 
Breath. 2842 Loudon Suburban Hort. 357 Suppressing the 
direct channel of thesap. 2854 Sir B. Brodie Ing. 

I. XV'. 229 Htemorrhage, which., it was impossible tosuppress. 
t Suppre-ssable, a. Obs, rarr-^, [f. prea -h 
-ABLE.] = SUPPRESSIBLE. 

2609 W. M. Man in Moone (Percy Soc) 5 When age be- 
ganne to lame that ncA’cr otherwise suppressable Indomiiam 
juA'entutem. 

Snppressal (s^pre-sal). rare. [f. as prec.+ 

-Ai. s.J = Suppression i b. 

2651 Howell Venice T07 Nothing osuld heap more honor 
upon him then the suppressall of the enemy. 2857 W. R. 
Alger Orat, ef July 33 It reflects infamy on our Govern- 
ment, that an iron hand of suppressal was not promptly laid 
on these marauding parties. 

Suppressed (sepre-st), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED^J In various senses of the verb bUPPBESS. 

2620 T. Granxser Div. Logike 155 Earth-creeping ^ngge, 
b^e bred, of head suppresL c 1790 CowrER Comm. M ilten s 
P, L. Wks. 2837 XV. 29S The author possesses more fire 
thanheshoAvs. There is suppressed force in it. 2791 Burke 
Tk. Frerxh Aff. Wks, iSoS VH. 44 The supplied faction, 
though suppressed, exists. Under the ash«, the embers of 
the late commotions are still Avarm. i^z Med. 7 /aJ 
The suppressed perspirable matter. 28x0 Scoi^ Ladyc/L. 

I. x.xiv,^Vith smile suppressed and shy. 1843 Borboav BibU 
in Spain xv. Recently removed from romeof the suppress^ 
convents. 2845 Darwin Voy.LaJ. xm (lyj) 307 Thesuj^ 
pressed action of the ADlcanos. x8^ Geo, 

A A'oice. .altered some suppressed fre/mg. Horreu 


suppressed’ 

b. Bot. Said of parts normally or typically 
present, but not found in the particular case in 
question. (Usually as predicate or pa. pple.) 



STJPPBESSEDLY. 
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1849 Balfour Matt. Bot. I 647 In Tropjcolnm pentaphyl- 
lum.. there are three petals suppressed, as shown by the 
position of the two remaining ones j there are two rows of 
stamens, in each of which one is awaniing, and there are two 
carpels suppressed. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 410 Carex 
BtEnninghausentana... Bracts sometimes wholly suppressed. 

Hence Suppressedly (-edii) adv., in a sup- 
pressed tone ; with restrained utterance or the like. 

1867 C. J. Smith Syn./[ Antonyms s.v. Aloud, Inaudibly. 
Suppressedly. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 24, I have 
..said ‘good-night '^in a tone as suppressedly hostile as his 
own. r88o — Sec. Tli. ii. iv. They both laugh low and sup- 
pressedly. 7887 Hardy IVoodlandcrs III. v. 87 His eyes 
now suppressedly looked his pleasure. 

Suppressor (sSpte'soi). rare. [f. as prec.-h 

-ERI.] = SUPPEESSOB. 

i 88 a in Ogilvie (Annandale). 7895 Columbus (Ohio) 
Disf. 22 Oct. 4/4 The president is a great snppresser of 
news and holds hts cabinet severely in check. 

Suppressible (supre-sTb’l), a. [f. Suppress 
+ -IBI.E.] Capable of being suppressed. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. ii. iv, A mere confusion of 
tongues... Not manageable, suppressible, save by some 
strongest and wisest man. 1871 R Wilson {title] Prostitu- 
tion Suppressible. 

Suppressing (scpre'sig'), vhl. ib. [f. Suppress 
+ -iNGi.] = Suppression (chiefly in sense i). 
CX380 Wyclif Sel. /K?rr.III. 46o In suppressing of kynges 
state and dcstroyynge ofobediensof prcstis to lordts. 

Ashby Active Policy j^xy Ye must subdewe with al sup. 
pressyng Euery pereoune..Prctendyng right to your coro- 
nacion, 154*-$ Brinklow Lament. (1874) xao Your cuell 
suppressjTigc of the pore. 1561 Rez» Frivy Council Scot. 
I. 286 For the suppressing of malefactouris. 1591 Webce 
in Wilmot Tancred ff Gismund *3b, The suppressing of 
this Tr^edie, so worthy for y« presse. 2635 (title) A Pro- 
clamation for the Suppres-sing of profane Swearing and 
Cursing. Temple Ess.^ Popular RisconU ii. Wks. 

2720 1 , 265 Some more effectual way. .for preventing or 
suppressing of common iTiefts and Robberies. 2711 Aodi- 
%o^Spect. No. 135 f X2 The suppressing of several Particles 
which must be produced in other Tongues to make a Sen- 
tence intelligible. 2753 ScoU Mag, XV. 66/2 The suppress- 
ing of this insurrection. 

So Suppressing ppL a., that suppresses (in 
quoL, ? oppressing : cf. Suppress v. 6 ), 

26^2 Litiicow Trav. x.456 O foolish pride, O suppressing 
ambition ! 

Suppression (szfpre'Jan). [ad. L. suppression 
'‘Onem, n. of action f. suppress-, supprhnifre to 
Suppress. Cf, F. suppression (i5ih c.).] 

1 . The action of patting down, as by power or 
authority ; a. a practice or custom, a proceeding 
or movement, etc, ; occas, fthe quenching (of fire). 
^1528 RLcstcs: Dyaloge iv. Wks. 250/2 He magnifyeth bap- 
tisme but to the supression of penance & of al good lin- 
ing. XSSI T. Wilson (1580) 48 b, The first suppression 
of the Fopes whole power. 2574 Homilies ii. Agst. Rebell. 
6x7 (heading The suppression of the lust rebellion. 2607 
Chapman Bussy d'Ambols iv. i. x68 My love (Like to a 
fire disdaining his suppression) Rag’d being discourag'd. 
2658 T. Wall Ckaract, Enemies Ch. 42 To read their own 
shame in the suppression of mischief fruitlessly attempted. 
2737 in loth Rep. Hist, MSS. Cemm, App. 1. 267 The Sup- 
pression of Play-houses. 2776 Adam Smitix IV. H. it, ii. I. 
292 The suppression of twenty shilling notes, would pro. 
bably relieve it [sc. the scarcity of gold and silver], 1825 
Jefferson Autobiog, Wks. 2859 h 72 The result was. .sup- 
pression of coryecs, reformation of the gabelles. 2828 Scott 
F. M. Perth ix, The extension of the dominion and the 
wealth of the church, and the suppression of heresy. 

attrib, 2806 Surr JViuter in Lond, III, 199 These 5up- 
prc-ssion chaps intend to enforce the penal statute, and 
compel us to go to church I 2902 Westm. Gaz, 2 July 2/1 
In favour of a rigoroossuppression policy. 

b. persons or communities. 

2570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826) 225 A hlonasterie 
..which (in the Iate..gencrall suppression) was found to be 
of the yeerly value of an hundreth and twenty pounds. 1590 
Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 35 b, After that victorie and 
suppression of the Rebels. ^ 2625 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 
III. 206 A fartber suppression of all Popish Recusants and 
disinheriting of them. 17B4 W. Strickland in B. Ward 
Dawn Caih. Revival (190?) I. 78 On the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus. ^x 853 G. Prv.me Autobiog. Recoil, xv. 
231 An Irish Act of Parliament for the suppression of 
* Rapparees, Tories, and other Robber.s.* 2888 Gasqoet 
Hen. VJll 4- ETtg, Monast, I, 86 They turned out the 
agents engaged on the suppression [sc, of monasteries], and 
reinstated the canons. 

c. Withholding or withdrawal from publication ; 
prevention or prohibition of the circulation of a 
book or writing. 

axyoo Evelyn Diary jp Aug. 2674, The noise of this 
book’s suppression made it presently be bought up, 2736 
Pope Let, to Mr. Allen 5 June, The only use to my own 
charaacr, as an Author of such a publication, would be the 
s^pression of many things. 

2 . The action of keeping secret ; refusal to dis- 
close or reveal; also, the leaving of something 
unexpressed. 

2728 Chambers Cycl., Suppression, in Grammar, an Omis- 
sion of certain Words in a_ Sentence, which yet are neces- 
sary to a fuII..ConstructioxL 2749 Power 4- Hannony 
Prosaic Numlers 63 A seasonable Silence, or imperfect 
Speech (a Figure which the Rhetoricians call a Suppression). 
2782 Miss Burney Cecilia viii. iv, The incident was too 
extraordinary.. to have any chance of suppression. 2837 
Macaulay Ess., Bacon (1843) IL 284 Unpardonable disior- 
tions and suppressions of facts. 2878 Gi-adstone Prhtu 
Homer 242 Homer, like Shakespeare, is remarkable for the 
suppression of himself. 

3 . Restraint or stifling (of utterance or expres- 
sion). 


2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Suppression, the Act of Sup- 
pressing, Smothering, &c. 2751 H. Walpole Let, to Mann 
22 Mar., He [re. a thrush) had dangerous suppressions of 
breath. 1827-35 Willis Shunanimiteyj His breast Heaving 
with the suppression of a cry. x86r Geo. Eliot Silas M, 
1. i, The self-complacent suppression of inward triumph that 
lurked In the narrow slanting eyes and compressed lips. 
2865 Atalanta 2042 With tears and suppression 

of sighs. 

f 4 . Depression, lowering ; pressure of a super- 
incumbent weight. Obs. rare, 

^ 2709-29 V. Manoey Syst, Math.. Asiron. 353 Refraction, 
is the Elevation or Suppression of any Star by reason of. . 
the Vapors Elevating themselves from the Earthly Globe. 
sySl chambers* Cycl. Su^p\., Suppressionis ignis, a fire of 
suppression, a term used in chemistry to express such an 
application of fire to any subject, that it shall at once act 
upon it above and beIow...The usual way.. is by covering 
the vessel . .with sand, and then laying hot coals upon that, 

5 . Med. and Path, Stoppage or arrest (of a dis- 
charge or secretion). 

260X Holland Pliny xyut, xxv. II. 143 It amendeth the 
suppression or difficultie of voiding urine. 26x5 Crookh 
Body of Man 336 Oftentimes vpon the suppression of their 
courses their bellies swell and ihey thinke they are con- 
ceiued. 27x9 Quincy Compt. Disp. 121 Simon Paule gave 
it in Suppression of Urine. 1822-7 Good Study Med. 
(1839) V. 41 Suppression of the menses. The secretion 
obstructed in its regular periods of recurrence. 1845 Buoo 
Dis, Liver izz The disorder of digestion and the suppression 
of bile. 2877 M. Foster Physiol. 11. iv. (1879) 378 'i he cessa- 
tion of renal activity, the so-called suppression of urine. 

6. Bot, Absence or non-development of some 
part or organ normally or typically present. 

284s Asa Gray Dot. Text^bh. 191 The non-prodiiction 
(suppression) of one whorl of organs. 28^9 Balfour Man. 
Bot. $ 647 Suppression is liable to occur in all the parts of 
plants, and gives rise to various abnormalities. 2882 Vines 
Sachs'" Bot. 363 The protoncma differs from the Moss-stem 
. .in the suppression of those further divisions by which the 
tissue of the stem is produced from its segments. 

Hence Suppro'asionlst, an advocate of sup- 
pression. 

2886 Daily Tel. ix Nov. (Cassell), Think of it, ye modern 
si^pressionists. 

Suppressive (s^pre-siv). a. [f. L. suppress - : 
see Suppress and -iVE.] Having the quality or 
effect of suppressing. 

2778 Johnson 25 Apr. in Boswell, I consider it .as a very 
difficult question.. whether one should advise a man not 
to publish a work, if profit be his object. . . I should scruple 
much to give a suppressive vote. 2822-7 Good Study Med. 
(1829) n. 232 The miasm it [sc, typhus] generates, though 
more suppressive or exhaustive 01 sensorial energy, is less 
volalilt than that of marsh-lands. 2B60 Froude Hist. Eng. 
XXXV. VI. 529 The use of strong suppressive measures to keep 
down the unruly tendencies of uncontrolled fanatics. 2885 
W. H. White Marh Rutherford’s Deliv, tu (1892) 25 Nor 
was it even possible for any single family to emerge amidst 
such altogether suppressive surroundings. 

Hence Stippre'ssively adv, 

2837 Carlyle Mise, Ess., Mirabcau, The former set of 
pangs he, .crushes down into his soul supprcssivcly. 

Suppressor (s£^pre*sw). Also 6-7 -our; see 
also SUPP11ES3ER, [f. Suppress - f- -OR. Late L. had 
suppressor^ One who or that which suppresses. 

2560 in Maitl, Club Mise. III. 217 The Pape qubai is 
the verray Antiebriste and suppressour of Godis glorie. 2632 
Lithcow Trav. ix, 36S He was no suppressour of the sub- 
iects. 2682 Sir T. .Browne Chr, Mor. 23 Humility and 
charity, the great suppressors of envy, 27x2 E, Ward 
Vulgus Brit. vni. 91 .^nd so from a Rude Mob became, 
The fierce Suppressors of the same. x868 Freeman Norm. 
Cony. II. viii. 294 Rudolf of lvry..tbc savage suppressor 
of the great peasant revolt. 

Supprice, -icioun, var. Surprise, -ission Obs. 

+ Supprime, v. Obs. rare. In 5 suppryme, 
6 Buppreme. [ad. L. supprintere or 'S . supprimer 
to SuppBEss.] Irons. — Suppress. 

490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 48 ITie mone obscure. .sup- 
prymeth the lygble of the sonne. 2549 Compl. Scot. xix. 
158 The prudens and autorite that the lord nes gyifin to 
the, suld suppreme ther ignorante error, & obstination. 

t S'^pri'or. Obs. Also 4-5 -our(e, 5-{5 -er. 
[a. OF. suppriotir (14th c.), med.L. snpprior-. see 
Sub- 6 and Prior. (Cf. Sp. suprior.)1 = Subprior. 

1338 R. Brunne Ckren, (2810) 208 pc priour said. ‘ pis day 
he suppmour chese we *• 2377 Lakcu P, PI. B. v, 272 Bothe 
rriourc an supprioure and owre pater abbas, c 2430 Lydc. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 64 The suppriour beboldyngaboute 
ovcralle, As is bis office, that non of ibem were absent 
2485 Caxton St. Wen^ryde 24 Randolf whicbe was Sup- 
pryour of the hows. C1534 [see Suptbioress]. 2535 in 
Lett. Suppr.Monast.iCskmdtsiisAt 1 have often commandidd 
..the supprior.. that ther shulld no seculcrbois be conver- 
sant with ony of the nionkes. 2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. iii, v. 87 When the Supprior of the Abbey of Saint 
Andrewes was disputing wltWohn Knox. 

So t Snppri'oress [OF. supprieresse (14th c.), 
med.L. suppriorissd],, = Sobpbioress. 

a 2400 Relig. Pieces fr, Thornton MS, (X9T4) 54 Blyssede 
hat abbaye..hat base so haly ane abbas as Charyte, a 
prioresse as W^'sedome, a snpprioresse as Mckenes. a 2455 
Lett. Marg, Anjou Bp. Beckiugton (Camden) 264 To the 
Suppriouressc of None Eton. ^2534 in^J. Bacon Liber 
Regis (1786) p. xi, The names of the supprior, supprioresse, 
sexten, selerer, 

t Supprise, sb. Chiefly .Sr. Obs. Also 5 -ice, 
-yoe, 5-6 -is, -yee, 6 -yss. [a. AF., OF. siiprise, 
var. of surprise Surprise sb. Cf. med.L. subprisia, 
suppris{i)a usurpation, extraordinary impost.] 

I. Injury, wrong, outrage,’ oppression. 

c 2425 WvKTOUH Crm. vu. 2232 (MS. Wemyss) paie he'. . 


SUPPBISSI02T. 


leslt all his noble name. Thare fell ane of tiis floure de lice, 
To do his fallow sic suppris. Ibid. viii. 4902 With his ost, 
quhare he ourraid, Grei suppris l/l/i'. Colt, wastynge) in be 
cuntre he maid. 2442 £xir. Abend. Reg. (1B44) 1 . 7 The 
supprise that Master John of Caydow did in the outtakyn 
of Adam of Hillis net. C2470 Hakding CLxxxix. 
iii. (MS. Ashm. 34) If. 147 Wip oute suppryce [v.r. supprise) 
or any extorcion Of Jie porayle. c 2500 Lancelot 691 For 
to teU..his gret distresse Of presonc and of loues. gret 
suppris, It war to long. 2J00-20 Dundar Poems Ixxxiv. 49 
Substance with honour doing nane suppryss. 

2 . Surprise, unexpected attack. 

C2470 Henry IVallace viii, 694 Yhe wyrk nocht as the 
wys, Gyfl that ye tak the awnter off supprice. cieoo 
Lancelot 3479 Ws ned no more to dreding of suppris ; We 
sc the strenth of al our ennemys. 

3 . Conquest, defeat. 

c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. 2749 (MS. Wemyss) He persauit 
in Jiat fycht At he wes neire a supprice sone. 

t Supprise, V. Chiefly .Sr. Obs. Also 4 -ice, 
4-5 -iss, 4-6 -yse, 5 -la, -ysa, (-eae), 5-6 -ys, 
-eia, 6 -ize, -yia(B; 5 aupriae, auparyse, 8 aup- 
rize. [f. AF., OF. supris-e, var. of sur-, sourpris-e, 
or souspris-e, pa. pple. of snrprendre Surprise v., 
sottspreudre SuspRisE v. 


Through variants like suppriss, this vb. became confused 
with Sui’FREs.s, of which it has some of the meanings.] 

1 , trans. To come upon or attack unexpectedly ; 
to surprise, 

237s Barbour Bruce iii. xi He as.semblyt his men. .And 
come for to suppris the king, 'J’hat weill wes war of thar 
cummyng. Ibid. vi. 37 ITiai thoucht him for to suppris ; 
And gif he fled on ony vis To follow him vith the bunde. 
c 1375 Sc, Leg, Saints xl. [Ninian) Zj6 A gret oste of Ing- 
land, For to supprice hym, var cumand. 1471 Caxton 
Recuyell (Sommer) 676 Aboute the boure of none cam a 
grete tempeste And suppry.sed them sodaynly. 
b. To ensnare, betray. 

CX450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 2848 Je dcuel, with his 
quayntys, Will be aboute 50W to supprj’se, And draw 50W 
heyn. a ifioo Montgomerie Mise. Poems xHv, 26 Wo to the 
s^is first did suppryis My bairt within jour bald ! 

Z, Of a feeling, etc. : To come upon suddenly 
and forcibly, seize, overtake, affect violently : 
usually in pa. pple, (const, ivith the feeling, etc.)* 
e 2374 CiiALXER Troylus in. 2184 This Troilus, withblyssc 
of l>at supprised, Pul a! in goddes bond. 2420-22 Lydc. 
Thebes 2o\y It scheweth wel that (how were not wls, But 
supprised with a manere rage. 2426 — De Cuil. Filgr, 
6166 With gret desyr I was supprysed In my thouht & my 
corage. 2430-40 — Bochas viii. xxvii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 404 
Take and supprised be was w» dronknesse. a 2513 Fabyan 
CZ/ rtfw. vi. eexvi. (1533) TSp/r- For thys vyctory Harqlde was 
suppreised [1559 suppressed] wyih pryde, 25*3 Skelton 
Garl, Laurel 537 So am 1 supprysyd with pleasure and 
delyght To se ibis howre now, 1592 Breton C*tess Pern- 
broke's Love (Grosart) 24/2 A secret lote that did the soule 
suprise. 26x2 Mure Mise. Poems i. 60 Jouib then, with 
courage and desyer.. assayed My Sences to suppryse. 
h. To affect with surprise. 

iyy$ In Naime Peerage Evidence (1874) 223 If departed 
souls can be suprh’d'sure hers would be so to meet in the 
regines of bliss one she thought was still here in this world 
of woe. 

3 . To do violence to, injure, outrage; to oppress ; 
to ravish, violate (a woman). 

C2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlix. (, 7 'ecla) 1^7 Scho..Cryit hyeJ 
supprice me noebt Na haf nocht foly in to thocht 1 ^2400 
Apol.Loll. 75 Ausicj'n..seih bus: Sum supprise wij? seruil 
ebargts our religioun, hat our Lord Ihu Crist wold to be fre. 
a 2400-50 Wars Alex. 2390 (Ashmole MS.), He wald ncuirc 
suprise [Dublin MS. sussprisc] no segc yndir heuen. 2425 
Wyntoun CwL 1.3x0 (MS. Wemyss), Sindryspretis.,SIep- 
andwomen waldsuppris. .That gat hire gy antis ofgret mycht. 
2456 Sir G. Have A«tt//tr//«(S.T.S.) isfiTheciteesuIdebe 
wclc punyst that revengis nocht hir burgeis suppresit, or op- 
prest wranpwisly, . , I lefully defend me agayne othir that 
wald suppris me wrangwisly. C2470 Hakdikg Chron. cxiv, 
xiii. (MS. Ashm. 34) if. 89 b, He. .his comons never bis tyme 
supprysed [xf.r. supprissedj. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xliii. 
47 Sic ladyis w^iss, Thay ar to pryis,,.Swa can devyiss, 
And not suppryiss Thame, nor thair honestie, 

4 , To overpower, overcome,’ subdue; occas, to 
put down, suppress, 

c 2420 Anturs of Arth. 306 pci shullene dye one a day... 
Suppriset with a surget [Thornton MS, Supprysede with 
a sugctlc). CX425 Wyntoun Cron, vi. 2709 (MS. Cott.), 
Schir Knowt..Dovvttyl to be supprj’ssit son, Or in he batri 
al wndoyn. c 2450 Si.Cuthbert (Surtees) 4468 All h® strenth 
of 3our enmys I sail schende and sone supprys, t 4 JS 
Ashby Dicta Philos. 396 The kynge bathe lh« charge ibeim 
to supprise, That wolde surmontc, or in vices arise. < 5 ^ 
Marlowe & Nashe Dido i. i, Ay me ! the Stages supprisdc 
like Rhesus Steedes, Are drawne by darknes forth 
tents. 1602 Chester K, Arthur ve, Cl^to.tobef husbands 
cleare vnspotted bed. Whose honor-bewmg ^aroe none 
could supprire. 0x614 Mure Dtdo fy eErteas i. i$y His 
kinde she hates, which should the same supprise. 

6. a. To undertake. l>. To uphold, rare, 
rx4o2 Lydc. Plourc Curtesre 232 Euer as I can ^pprise 
in myn herte. C2430 Syr Getier. {KoxhJ) 1912 Demean 
you al wey in such wise I’^Iin honour and worship I may 
supprise. , . ... 

Hence f Supprised ppl. a., (a) oppre^d (in 
qnot. GI400 absol.), (b) appearing suddenly; 
t Suppriser, ? betrayer; fSuppriElng vb!. sb., 
surprise, unexpected attack; f Supprlssion 
(-loiouu), oppression. 

137S Barbour^ Bruce^ vii. 551 ITic kyng, That had no 
drmd of supprising, Jcid vnarmyt, mcry and blith. 

Afol. Loll. 79 Goddis law biddip help fc suppri.^cd, jugip 
to pc fadiries, defendih pc wydow. e 1425 Wyntoun 
IV. 2026 (MS. Wcm3rss), And vnder gret exaciloun Haldm 
jn to suppririoun [MS. Cott. 2020 supprissionj. a 1547 
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Surrey^ ^netd iv. ^7 She with supprised teares long, 
tacmnts chortis\ Ijained her bresL 159* Breton Pi/gr, 
Pnrad» (Grosart) 11/2 Thou wicked witch , , .To bring a des- 
perate spirit to defame, And by illusion, first the soulcs 
si^nser, lhat hcares thy wordes, and wil belecue the same. 

Suppryme : see Sdpprisie. 
t Suppu'llulate, v, Obs, rare, [f. L. sup- = 
Sub- 26 + pulluidi-i see Pullulate.] inir. To 
sprout forth in place of another. 
x6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence 175 These Hydraheaded 

expositions, one suppuUulating after another. 1609 

Annv, Nanteless Cath, Such Hydra-headed Treasons, 
suppuUulating one after the other, 
t Su-ppurable, a, Obs. rare, [ad. mod.L. snp- 
purdbiliSf f. L. stippurare to Suppurate : see 
-ABLE.] Liable to suppurate j suppurating. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. vm. 286 The Liver is of 
little sense therefore crude ones [jc. tumours] cannot be 
distinguished from suppurablc ones, but in process of time. 
1758 J. S. Le DreuCs Observ. Surg. (1771) 88 A Keflux of 
suppurable Matter. 

Suppurant (s2?*piurant), a. and sb. rare, [ad. 
L. suppfiraniemj pres. pple. oi supptltdre to Sup- 
purate.] = Suppurative a. 2 and sb. 

1767 Gooch Treat, IVonnds I. 218 Their secret applica- 
tions, which they termed attrahents, but are to he looked 
upon only as suppurants. 1889 Mayne's Med. V’ccab, (cd. 
6;, .yw/Z/rnt;//... festering: suppurating, 

•f* Su'ppurate, ppl, a, Obs. rare, [ad. L, sttp- 
purdiits, pa, pple. oisuppurdre (see next).] Formed 
by suppuration. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxn. xxv. II. 138 In case it be need- 
full . . to cleanse them from suppurat matter therein gathered. 

Suppurate (scpiur^it), v. Also 7 supurate. 
[f. L. suppurdt-f pa. ppl. stem of suppurdre^ f. 
sKp- = Sub- 2 +pur-, pus Pus. Cf. F. suppurer.l 
+ 1, irons. To cause (a sore, tumour, etc.) to 
form or secrete pus ; to bring to a head. Also 
absol, to induce suppuration. Obs, 

*S ^3 T. QK\,v. Aniidoi, 1. vi. 4 When as all hope is paste 
by other medicines, then we take those in vse whyche doe 
suppurate. x6oo Surflet CowtUy Partn ni. Ixxxiv. 626 
This oile is singular good for to suppurate and ripen im- 
postumes, 1694 Salmon Baie^s (1713] 696/2 It., 

dissolves or suppurates Venereal Buboes. 1779 Gentl. Mag. 
Feb. 80/2 When these tumours are suppurated and broke, 
or opened, they need only to be frequently cleansed. 

2. intr. To form or secrete pus, come to a head. 
1656 Ridgley Praci. Physiek 131 A little swelling,, which 
simpurating is like a Baxly-corn. 17^ Arbuthnot Rules 
0/ but in ^limenis., etc. (1733) 348 This Disease,. is gene- 
rally fatal if it suppurates, the Pus Is eracuated into the 
lower Belly. 2794-0 £. Darwin Zooh. <z8oi) 1 . 441 If these 
glands suppurate externally, they gradually heal 1843 
R. J. Graves Bysi, Clin. Med. xxvi. 331 If the ulcer sup. 
purated freely, the dressing was u^ra oftener. 2854 n. 
Miller i'c/i. cf.S'cAw.vi. (1858) ixq My injured foot..suppu. 
rated and discharged great quantities of blood and matter. 
2876 Trans. Clinical See. 17 C 136 Although the cyst.. had 
not suppurated. 

f b. intr, (Jrans/,) To exude like pus. Obs, rare, 
2^3 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl, Card. II. 38 By reason 
that the wound cannot soon be clos’d, and that the Gum 
Supurates through it. 

Hence Su'ppurated ppl. a., Su*ppuratmg vbl, 
sh. (also ailrib,) ; also 'f' Su'ppurater = Suppu- 
rative sb. 

s6ix Woodall Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) * The incision 
Knife . .for the opening of any Apostume suppurated. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc. CotiTpit. ir. 45 If the Bubo give no hope 
of Suppuration, .when you have used Suppuraters a long 
time [etc.]. 2747 tr. Aslnic's Fevers 123 Whilst they are 
simply obstructed, they are called crude ; but if they begin 
to suppurate, they are called suppurated. 2758 J. S. Be 
Dran's Obsenf. Sttrg. (1771) 88 Was it a Reflux of suppu- 
rated Pus? 28x3 J. Thomson Lect. Injlam. 304 These di. 
versities in the appearance and duration of the suppurating 
process. 2822-7 Good Study Med, (1820) I. 476 Where it ; 

the pancreas] was found .suppurated and gangrenous. | 
18^ Abdy IFaier Cure 13 They remained.. nearly two 
weeks, without suppurating. 

SuppXiratiiig (st7*piurcUig), ppl. a, [f. prec. 

+ -ING *.] That suppurates. 

1 . Promoting suppuration. 

2612 Woodall Surg. Mate ^Vks. (1633) 88 A contused 
wound.. will desire also suppurating medicines. 2876 tr. 
von Ziemssen*s CycL Med. XI. 92 Mezereon, croton oil., 
and suppurating ointments of various kinds. 

2. Forming or secreting pus; attended or marked 
by suppuration. 

2647 IXwHisi. Pari. i. vii. 77 Now we see what the sores 
arc. .let us be very carefull to draw out the cores of them, 
not to skin them over with a slight suppurating festnng 
cure, least they breake out againe. 1803 Med. Jntl. IX. 

8s To convert every recent wound into a suppurating sore. 
2843 R, j. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxii. 266 Suppurating 
pneumonia. Ibui. xxlx. 371 A suppurating tumour re^m- 
biing a whitlow, 1899 Allbuit's Syst. Med, VI. 574 Sup- 
purating corns. 

Suppxtratioii (sopiur^-Jsn). Abo 6 -acyon. 
[ad. L. suppurdtiOy •vnentfji. sttppiirdre 

to SuppuiLVTE, Cf. F. suppuraiton.’l 
1. The process or condition of suppurating ; the 
formation or secretion of pus; the coming to a 
head of a boil or other eruption. 

2542 Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Fijb, Yf there be.. vehe- 
ment pulsac>*on, in such ^vJ♦se that there is no more hope of 
the curacyon of the sayd partyes without snppurac>'on, all 
the auncyentes apply the sayd suppumtyfe medyc>’nes. 
1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. n. xxl 23 An a^wteme.. 
that commclhe to suppuration by the ayde of medicines and 


nature. 2676 Wiseman Chtntrg, Treat, iv. iv. 267, I ap- 
plied again the Malagma^ which caused a Suppuration of 
the remainder. 173* h^zxsTHrsor Rules 0 / Diet inAlitnentSt 
etc. (1735) 34a The Inflammation ends in a Suppuration and 
an Abscess in the Lungs. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat, 
(1807) 79 When inflammation of the lungs terminates in 
suppuration, 1868 Darwin Anim. ^ PI. xh. II. 12 A cow 
lost a horn by suppuration. Allbuit's Syst. Med.Vill. 
762 The suppuration of acne spots. 

1 2. A suppurating or suppurated boil, sore, etc. 

2603 Holland Plulareh*s Mor, 57 One that had a suppu- 
ration-in his chist. 2607 Fourf. Beasts 259 The 

dung.. being applyed to the suppurations. 1658 Rowland 
tr. Moufei's Theaf. Ins. 2105 They will concoct the Impos- 
tumes and suppurations of the breasts. 

Suppurative (so-piur^tiv), a. and sb. Also 
6 -yfe. [ad. mod.L. suppurdtlvusy f. suppurdi- : 
see Suppurate v, and -ive. Cf. F. suppuraiif 
(from i6th c.). It., Pg. suppuralivo, Sp, supura- 
tiva.] A. 47/^*. 

L Having the property of causing suppuration ; 
inducing the formation of pus. 

2541 [see Suppuration 1]. 261^ Topscll Four-/. Beasts 
705 It is meet to vse a suppuratiue and not a gluttlnatiue 
mancrofeure. C2720W. Gibson Farrier's DUpens.x. (1734) 
23 Rye. . . It’s chief Service is in suppurative and discutient 
Charges or Cataplasms. 2760-72 J. Adams tr. Juan 4- 
Ulloa's Voy. (cd. 3) I, 46 A smaU suppurative plaister. 
tZzz-^ Good Study Med, (1820) IV. 404 Those irritant, 
cxulcerant, or suppurative applications, which have been 
employed by many practitioners. 

2. Attended or characterized by suppuration. 

2794 J. R. CoxE Ess. Ittfatnm. 54 hfr. John Hunter has 
diWded inflammation into the adhesive, the suppurative, 
and the ulcerative. _ 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1 . 6r/z This 
suppurative sloughing process had opened a passage..into 
the.. colon, 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. Ix. 621 Suppu- 
rative catarrh of the middle ear. 

B. sb. A medicine or preparation which pro- 
motes suppuration. 

2568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 40 Gif the humore be malig- 
nant,. .suppuratiu« most be expede I«V]. 2672 Salmon 

Syn. Med. iii. xvi. 368 Suppuratives. .bring blood, raw, 
superfluous and undigested humours to matter and ri^ness. 
17^ Phil. Trans. LVI. 93 Strong suppuratives, in the 
form of cataplasms, were now used. 1822-7 Good Study 
Med. (1839) III. 508 Increasing the tone of the vessels, by 
warm suppuratives and astringents. 1887 Moloney Forestry 
IV, Afr, 2^3 Fogonia arabica^. .^\s plant has a great 
reputation m India os a suppurative in the cases of abscess. 


and conjectures. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh, 224 He so disturbed 
and confounded all his supputations, that (elc.j. 

2. (See quot.) rare~^. 

1656 Blount Suppsttaiion..y a pruyningor cut- 
ting Trees, 

1* Suppu 'iiG) V. Ohs. [ad. L. snppuidre to cut 
off below, lop, prune, to count up, £. sup- = Sub- 
2 ■>rputdr6 to trim, prune, to clear up, settle, reckon. 
Cf. F. supputer (from i6th c.).] = Supputate. 
Hence t Suppu*ted ppl. a. ( figl) 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 37 pe Romanes. .ascribede 
iheire yeres from the begymnenge of tlieire cite y-made. 
But..Cristen men suppute theire yeres from the Incarna- 
cion of Criste. Ibid. V, 453 Men supputenge tymes of 
kynges. 2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxix. 363 Free from this 
suppuled shame, a 2727 Ne\\*ton Chronol. "Amended Introd. 
(1728) 4 Others supputing the times by the Succession of 
the Kings of the Lacedaemonians, affirm that he was not 
a few years older than the first Olympiad. 

II Supra (s'«*pra), adv.i (a.), prep. [L. supra 
adv. and prep, (see next).] A1 adv. 

1. = Above A. 4 ; previously, before (in a book 
or writing). Also in L, phr. ut supra = as above. 
(Abbreviated supl) 

[e 2440 Promp. Parv. 355/2 Nyggarde (or muglard, supra^ 
or nygun, or pynchar, iiifra), tenax.\ 1526 in Exek, Rolls 
Scot. Xy. 273 note^ Thesaid pensioun of fourty pundis to the 
said maister Walter, . .quhill he be promovit be ws to bene- 
fice ut supra. i6i6 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. loo, 10 
cattis tobaco to hym selfc, cost as supra. x668 in Extr. St. 
Papers ret. Friends Ser. m. (1912) 279 The book called The 
sandy Foundation Shaken, cf the same date, ut supra. 2753 
Chambers' Cycl, Suppl. s. v. Leaf Villose Leaf. Sec Pilose 
Leaf, supra. 2861 Baley jEschylus (ed. 2) Suppiices 953 
note. On the metre of this verse see supra 7. 
f2. = Above A, 7 ; in addition, further; more. 
1592 Kashe Strange Keves H 2, Was sinne so vtterly 
abolished with Tarltons play of the seuen deadly sins, that 
ther could be nothing said supra of that argument? 1778 
Stiles Diary ^4 Sept. (1901) II. 302 Mr. Beers set. 60 & 
supra. 

"f B, adj. Additional, extra. Obs, 

2598 Barret Theor. IVarres iv. iv. 215 The which being 
not aduertised that they* be any supra Round, he is bound 
to giue the word to none but only %'nto the Sentinell.^ 2773 
Ann. Reg.^ Ckren, 89/2 To defray the supra charge of coinage. 

C. prep, in phr. supra protest [ad. It. sopra 
protesio ‘ upon protest *] : see quots. and Protest 
sb. 2 , 


t Su*ppuratory, a, and jA Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
suppurdiorinsj f. sttppiirdt^ : see Suppurate v, and 
•ORY 2 .] « Suppurative a, 2 and sb, 

2657 Tomunson Renou's Disp, l xiv. 30 That [medica- 
ment] is called AtamofUKoVf or a suppuratory*, which is most 
congruent and like to our nature. 1730 Phil. Trans, 
XXXVI. 362 Purulent, suppuratory and scrophulous Dis- 
tempers. 2747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 280 At the approach of 
the suppuratory fever. 

f Suppure, V. Obs. rarer^, [a, F. suppurer, 
ad. L. suppurdre to Suppurate.] To suppurate. 

x6tx CoTCR., Maiurert,.lo matter, to suppure. 

+ Sll*pputate> V. Obs, (Also pa. pple, in 6 
-ate.) [1, L, supputdt^, pa. ppl. stem of suppu- 
idrei see Suppute c'. and -ate 3 .] irons. To cal- 
culate, reckon, compute. Also absol. or inlr, 

1559 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 107 Adde the de- 
grees, and ml to the Longitude (for which ih* Epbemerides 
ar supputated, because ihy^ place is Bast from it). 2571 
Dicces Pantom. iv.xxl CciiJ b, Behold the table folowing, 
where ye shal finde the number of all the sides, diameters 
and Axes of these inscribed bodyes ready supputate. 16x4 
Selden Titles Hon. i. iii. 763 Their Hegira.. is supputated 
from the flight of Mahumed, out of JIccha. 2680 Aubrey 
in Lett. Eminent Persons (18x3) III. 490 He supputated, 
and found that everything considered ’tivas much dearer. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 158 Epbemerides. .supputated.. 
for the elevation and meridian of X^ndon. 
i* SuppU'tSiriTioii. obs. [ad. L, supputdliOf 
-dnem, n. of action f. supputdre to Suppute. Cf. 
F. supputation (from i6th c.).] 

L The action (or an act) of calculating or com- 
puting ; a method or system of reckoning ; calcu- 
lation, computation, reckoning. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolb) I. 27 Florentius, monke of 
Wurcestre, whom y'folowe specially with ^larianus Scolte 
in the suppulacion of yeres. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. B jb, 

A brife supputation of the ages and yeres of the world. 
2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 65 Eucry leaque conteyneth 
foure myles, after theyr supputations. 1560 Bible (Geneva) 
Esther si8b, The supputation of yeres, wherein the 
Ebrewes, and the Grecians do varfe. 1650 Twysden in , 
RIgaud Corr. Sei. Men (1841) 1 , 67 For the ready supputa- 
tion of the places of the planets, i6S2-6z Heylxn Cosmogr. 
Introd. (1674) 17/2 Chronologies. .arc only bare supputa- 
tions of times, with some brief touch uj^n the .Actions 
therein bapning. 2696 Aubrey Mise. 24 The skill of del- 
ing with difficult supputations of Numbers not then dis- 
coverable. 2698 Hearnc Duct. Hist. (1714) 1 . 7 The Julian 
Period, .is a supputation of 79S0 years. Invented by /ulius 
Scaliger. 2752 Act a4Geo.II,c.zj § i That.. the said Su{> 
pulation, according to which the Year of our Lord begmneib 
on the twenty-fifth Day of March, shall not be made u«c of 
from and after the last Day of December, one thousand 
seven hundr^ and fifty-one. 2825 A Clarke C'tfTn///. 

Ps. Ixxxi. 3 They. .sent persons to the top of some bill., 
about the time which, according to their supputations, tbe 
new moon should appear. 

b. iransf. Estimation, reckoning. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig.Med.}. § 18 In a suppu- 
tation all things begin and end in the Almighty. 2654 
Trarp Comm. Job xxxsdii. x8 They have their suppurations 


1809 R, Langford Introd. Trade 22 After a bill has been 
protested, it is sometimes accepted by a third party, for the 
purpose of saving the reputation of a drawer or of an en- 
dorser. Such an acceptance is called an acceptance ' Supra 
Protest '. 2847 B. F. Foster Counting.ho. Assist, 87 Pay- 
ment supra protest Ibid. 99 Tbe acceptor protest ts 
bound to notify without delay bis acceptance to the person 
for whose honor it ya^s made. 


Supra- (sb7Tfa),/r^, lepr. L. sttprd- = sitprd 
(related to super and ultimately to sub) adv. and 
prep.j above, beyond, in addition (to), before in 
time, occurring in a fe^Y compounds in classical 
and late Latin ; in med. and mod.L. it is mainly 
restricted to technical terms. Its meanings in 
English are for the most part parallel to, but 
in mneh less vogue than, those of Super- ; but it 
is more prevalent than the latter in certain uses, 
e.g. the scientific uses in i a and i b, in which it 
is most commonly employed as a living prefix. 

The stressing is as in compounds of Super-, q.v. p. 166/3. 

I. Over, above, higher than ; (less commonly) 
on, upon : in a physical sense. 

L In prepositional relation to the sb, implied in, 
or constituting, the second element : *= Super- i ; 
as in late L suprdceclestis Supracelestial, mod. 
L. suprd-axilldris {axilla Axil), suprdfolideeus 
{folium leaf). 

a. Miscellaneous odjs,, chiefly scientific : = 
Soper- i a, c. Su:pra-ae*rlal, situated above the 
air or atmosphere. Smpra-a'xillary, Boi.j arising 
above an axil, as a branch or bnd. SnpracoTal- 
Urre, Geol., lying immediately above the Coralline 
Oolite. Snipracreta'ceons, lying above the 
Cretaceous series, as the Tertiary and more recent 
formations. Surprafolia’ceous, Suprafo'Uar, 
Bot.f situated or arising above (or upon) a leaf. 
Snpragla'clal, occurring upon the surface of ice, 
esp. of a glacier. SnpraUmeal, written above 
the line. Snipramari’ne, situated or occurring 
above the sea. Suprazzie*dial, lying above the 
middle (e.g. of a series of rocks). Supratro*pical, 
next * above*, i.e. higher in latitude than, the 
tropical (see quot.). _ „ 

2694 Halley in Phil. TVwix. XXXIII. 220 Thc Firaa- 
ment, supposed by Moses to sustain a Supra-aertal bea. 
2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. ml xxi. (1765) axB Supra-axiIIan'. 
1870 Hooker 256 Solanum,.. flowers in the forks 

ofthestem.orsupra-axillarj'. 2885 Z.s\\r^\v^b>lrat.Ceol. 
xU. 453 The *Supra-Cbfalline Beds. 1832 De la Kcciie 
Geol. Man. (ed. a) sat The marine •supi^erawus xtxks of 
the South of France- 1852 Lyell Man. Elem. Geol. ix. (ed. 4) 

J03 Groups of Fossilifcrous Strata. .Tertiary, Sopracreta- 
Ccous,orCainoroic. 1777 S. Robson iTr/V./Viinz 2 1 Supra. 
Jbtiaceous, coming out above the leaves, as in AspcnfohiB. 
2866 Treas. Bot. xxii/x *Supra/oliar, growing upon a leaf. 
2804 Geikie Ct. fee Age (ed. 3) 207 Tbe beds of th^ •sopra- 
glacjal Thers. 2874 T. H. Key Language 61 Tbe fact of 
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its [xr. the aspirate’s] having passed into a mere *supra-Hneal 
mark in classical Greek suggests the question whetner it had 
not even in those days become an unmeaning symbol. 1832 
liVELL Princ,. Geol. II, 195 'Ibe effects.. of subterranean 
action on *supramarine land. ^1863 — Antig. Man xffi. 
(ed. 3) 232 Difficulty in distinguishing between the effects of 
the submarine and supramarine agency of ice. 1855 J. 
Phillips Man. Geol. 157 Millstone ^it (*supramedial 
group). 1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, IV. xlix. 485 Beginning 
at 84° N,.L. he isc, Latreille] has seven Arctic ones [sc, 
climates], which he names i)olar, subpolar, superidr, inter- 
mediate, *supralropical, tropical, and equatorial. 

b. Afiat. and Extensively used to form 

adjectives (some of •which are also used as 

sbs.) in the sense ‘ Situated above, or on the dorsal 
side of (sometimes, upon the upper surface of) the 
part or organ denoted by the second element* : as 
in mod.L- supracosialis {costa rib), siiprdratdlis 
SUPKAEENAL, = SUPEK- I b. 

Numerous compounds of this class appear in recent Diets., 
general and technical; the following xs a selection of the 
more important. The meaning can usually be inferred from 
that of the second element; where necessary*, a brief ex- 
planation orreference is added in parentheses. (Cf. Sub- i b.) 

Siipra-abdo'viinalf supra'acro'mial^ supra-a'nal, 
supra^a^ngtilar (the angular bone of the lower jaw 
in some vertebrates ; cf. Angular 2 a, quot. 1855), 
siipra-aryte’noid, supra-atrdiioTy, stipra-aurveu^ 
lar, snprabra'nchicil, suprabu 'ccaU supracso^cal^ 
sitpracau'dal^ stipraco'ndylar^ -co'ndyloid (= above 
a condyle or condyles of the humerus, femur, etc.), 
supraco'stal, sjtpraco*xal, supracra* 7 tial { = on the 
upper surface of the cranium), snprado'rsal^ supra- 
dwral (« above the dura mater), supra-eUhinoid, 
siipraglo'ttic (above the glottis), suprahepadic (on 
the upper surface of the liver), suprahyoid^ supra- 
i’liac (= on the upper surface of the i\mtn)fSupra- 
ma'Tginal {spec,, above the upper edge of the 
Sylvian fissure), suprama*stoid^ suprana'sal^ supra- 
7 te‘rviany supraneu'ral ( = above a neural axis), 
suprattwchar (NUCLEUS 6 b), supra-o'cular ( — 
above the ocular region, spec, of the small scales 
in reptiles above the snperciliaries; also sb,')fSupra- 
cesophageal (« on the dorsal side of the cesophagns, 
applied to a nervous ganglia in invertebrates), 
suprapapi'llary ( *= above the biliary papilla), supra- 
per dal (« above the ‘foot* of a mollusc), supra- 
phary'ngeal (= supra-asophageat), supraptrbian, 
•ptrbic (hence supraptt'bieally adv., above the 
pubis), suprap}rgai{pi plates of the carapace in tor- 
toises ; also 5 b,)f sttprari-vtal (Rima), supraseptal 
(Septum), suprastape’dialj supraste'rual^ supra- 
iro'ehlear (Trochlea 3 ), supraiympa*iiic, supra- 
vettiri'cular {Vz^ntCLE 1), 

1835-6 Todds Cycl, Anai, 1. 114/x Two •supra-abdominal 
nervous columns generally extend along the middle of the 
back. 2840 G. V. Ellw Anat,^ 130 The transvcrsalis 
humeri artery. .ends by dividing into the *supra.acromial 
and supra-scapular arteries.^ 1893 H. Morris Treat, Hum, 
Anat,^ 831 The supra-acromial branches <xoss the clavicular 
insertion of the trapezius and the acromion process. 1867 
Lakkester in Ann, ^ Mag. Nat, Hist. Nov, 335 The *supra- 
anal oi^an is very small. ^1835-6 Todds Cycl, Anat. I. 
277/z The anterior extremities of the angular and *supra- 
angular pieces are wedged into corresponding grooves of the 
symphyseal element. 1896 Newton Diet. Birds 872 The 
l>ones forming the right and left Mandibulas. .namely, the 
Denials, Splenials, Supra-angulais, Angulatsand Arliculars. 
1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 48 The arytenoid and the *supra- 
arylenoid cartilages, with their connecting muscle. j856 
Huxley Lainyps Preh. Rent. Caiihn, 87 The mastoid pro- 
cesses are large, the ‘•supra-auditory ridges strong. 1890 
Billings Hat. Med, Diet., *Supra.aiiricular diameter, 
parietal diameter, inferior. *9x6 Keith in Ma)i XVI, 101 
Skull of an aged man. Maximum length, 195 mm, ; width, 
i4omm.;..height(supra*auricuIar), ziBrniru 18^ Dunman 
& Wincrave Gloss, Terms, * Stiiradrranchial, applied to the 
dorsal division of the pallial chamber in the Lamellibran- 
chiata.. above the gills, which separate it from the infr.a- 
branchial chamber. 1883 Encyel. Brit. XVI. 665/1 I^rge 
special ganglia (optic, stellate, and *supra-buccal) are 
developed in the higher forms (Siphonopoda). 1901 P, C. 
Mitchell in Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. Oct. 188 In Sphenis- 
cus the f^rtion between the supra-duodenal loop and the 
rectum.. is expanded into a minor fold,., to which 1 give the 
name '^supra-tsccal kink *. *890 Proc. Zool. Soc. Lend. 1 80 
The ■•supracaudal muscle is the direct continuation back- 
wards of the spinalis dorsi. x88x Mivart Cat 91 An 
elongated opening.. called the*supracondy!arfoiamcn which 

transmits the median ner\'e and brachial artery. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med, VI, 659 Supracondylar fracture may 
readily implicate the nerve. x866 Quain's Elem. Nat, (ed. 7) 
II. 385 The occasional prominence called the ’supracondy- 
loid process. x834 T; Bryant Pract. Surg. (ed. 4) II. 634 
Mr, W. Stokes, of Dublin, advocates. .the supra-cond5’loid 
amputation of the thigh. 1855 Ocivviz SuppL, * Supra, 
costal,, .the supra-coslsd muscles, which raise the ribs. 1890 
Billings Nat. Med. Did,, Supracostal groove, light furrow 
kimellmes found along upper edge of the body of a rib, at its 
posterior extremity. iBya Humphry /l^<?/o^2iThe*supra- 
coxal part of the pelvis. 2848 Owen Homol. Verteurate 
Skel. 48 llie frontals and parielab, being ossified in ■*supra- 
craniai fibrous membrane. 2889 Nature 20 June 272/1 The 
- .details of the mouth-plates, the *supradorsal membrane, . . 
and other.. portions. 2889 Buck's Handhk. Med,Scz. VIIL 
232/2 *Supradurai branch or ramus farieialis, 2M8 Rol- 
i-ESTos £c Jackson Anim.Li/eg6 In the Salmon this region 
[se. the mcsethmoidal cartilage], .is covered by a *supra. 
ethmoid bony plate. 2890 Retrospect Med. ClI. 302 JThe 
narrowing of the *supragIottic portion of the larj’nx. 2848 


Dunclison Lex.s.\\ ^i^fl/rV,Hepaticyeinsor*Supra- 
hepatic veins.. open into the vena cava inferior, 2904 Brit. 
Medr yml, 27 Sept. 672 In suprahepatic abscess the pus 
occurs between the layers of the coronary ligament. 2882 
Quain's Elem. Anat, (ed. 9) I. 292 *Suprahyoid muscles. 
2870 Flower Osteol, Matnvtalia xvii. 285 The ilium is 
flattened and expanded, and has a greatly extended . .*supra- 
xliac border. 2872 H. A. Nicholson Palxont, 109 Anan- 
chytidm. .anus. .marginal, or ^supramarginal 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med. VII. 433 The left visual word-centre.. is 
now. .supposed to be situated in the angular and possibly in 
part of the supramarginal convolution. 2B03 n. Morris 
'Treat, Hum. Anat.yj A ridge of bone, the .supra-mastoid 
crest, runs immediaieiy above the external auditory meatus. 
2865 Reader No, 145. 409/1 The ^supranasal notch. 2903 
Proc, Zool. Soc, Lottd. II. 125 Nostril pierced in a single 
nasal; no supranasal. 2888 ‘ijupranervian 
Sub- I b]. 2899 Allbutt's Syst, Med, VII. 623 The *supra- 
nuclear connections of the ner\'e. 2897 GUnthek in Mary 
Kingsley IfC, Africa 696 Two large ^supraoculars on each 
side. 2835-6 Todds Cycl, Anat. I. 524/1 Tbe.,*supra- 
CEsophageal ganglions arc protected by a dense membrane. 
2840 Penny Cycl, XVI. 112/2 The brain, or supraccsopha- 
geal mass, 2897 Allbutt's Syst, Med, III. 723 The duode- 
num is more extenslvelydilated (in infra-papillary carcinoma] 
than in *supra-papillary carcinoma. 2888 Rollkston Sc 
Jackson Anim. Life 110 A *sopra-pedal gland appears to 
ue present in all Pulmonata, 1878 Bell tr. Gegenlaur's 
Comp. Anai. 351 There is but one buccal ganglion in the 
Dibranchiata, and behind It there is a large *supra-pharyn- 
goal ganglion, 2848 Donclisom Med, Lex., *Supra-Pubian 
Nerve, is the internal ramus of the ingumo-cutaneous branch 
of the first lumbar nerve. 1835-6 'Todd's Cycl. A nat. 1. 507/r 
The shortest route by which the bladder can be reached at 
this early age is according to the method of the "•suprapubic 
operation. 1847-9 /dnA IV. 280/1 In the turtles.. the supra, 
pubic muscle divides into two fasciculi 1887 Brit. Med, 
yrnl. T 1098/2 A suprapubic abscess. Ibid, 2214/2 Supra- 
pubic lithotomy in a boy. /^/V. 204/2, 1., proceeded to open 
the bladder *suprapabically upon the point of an ordinaiy 
lithotomy-stafT. 1889 Nicholson & Lydekker Palxont, II. 
10S6 While. .the nuchal is a cartilage bone, the pygal and 
•suprapygals are of purely dermal origin. 1893 H. AIorris 
Treat, Hum. Anai. The cavity is naturally divided into 

two portions— *supra- and infra-rimal— divided by the 
glottis. 2890 Q. Jml. Micros. Sci. XXX 137 'Ibe smaller 
division of the coelom, the ’supraseptal cavity, is continued 
into the tentacles. 1875 W. K. Parker in Encycl. Brit. III. 
20/2 The short, notched •supra-stapedia!..theslenderjCom. 
ined infra-stapedial and stylo-hyal..arc still cartilaginous. 
1862 H. W. Fuller Dis.Lungs 4 The ’supra-sternal is the 
hollowed space which lies immediately above the notch of 
the sternum. 2876 Quain's Elem, Anat. (ed. 8) I. 27 The 
occurrence of suprasternal bones in some animals. 2882 Ibid, 
(ed. 9) 1. 27 The upper end (of the sternum) is marked by the 
deep suprasternal notch. 2836-9 Todds Cycl. Anat. II. 
280/x It [se. the frontal nerve).. ascends round the super- 
ciliary arch, . .and is thenceforth called by some the external 
frontal nerve in contradistinction toa branch from itself, the 
*supra*trochlear, or internal frontal. 2870 Flower 
Mammaliax. ^7 The large *supratympanic or mastoid bulla 
(of Peddes cajjer\ 2865 Reader ix Mar. 288 The •supra- 
ventricular masses of the hemispheres (of the brain]. 

c. With sb., denoting a part situated above that 
denoted by the second element, as mod.L. suprd- 
cldvicula, Supeaclaviole, 

2 . In adverbial relation to the second element : 
= Super- 2, *}• Suprano’miimted ppl, a,, above- 
named. Su:praposl*tion, the action of placing or 
state of being placed above or upon something ; 
position above; in quot 1788 = Superpositions. 
Susprasorl'ferons a., Bot,, bearing son on the 
upper surface. 

2599 A M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physteke 344/2 Take., of 
the 'supni-nominatede poudre 3 qu, of an ownec. 26B3 15. 
Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div, 205 The Architj'pous 
Globe, or Onginal Becing is the Basis . .of all other Essences, 
,, brought forth out of the Womb of pure Nature supra- 
nominated. 1788 in E. H. Barker Parrlana (1B29) It ^4 
Coincidence can only be proved hy ’supraposition, 2855 
T. R, Jones Aquarian Nat, 9 Tbcir.. steady supraposltion 
upon each other should ensure, .stability. 2857 T, Moore 
Handbk, Brit, Ferns (ed. 3) 46 Crcnaio-lobatc above, 
’suprasoriferous, 

3 . In adjectival relation to the sb. constituting or 
implied in the second element; « Super- 3. a. 
Altai, and Zool. =» Superior, upper; (a structure) 
situated above some other, or forming or belon^ng 
to the upper part of (that denoted by the second 
element) ; chiefly in mod.L. terms, as supramatnma. 
Also Supraco*mmissuxe, a commissure of nerve- 
fibres above and in front of the pineal body. 

. 2889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. VII 1. 132/1 The diatela. . 
IS.. continuous wlih the supracommissure. 2901 Dorlano 
Med. Diet, (ed, 2), SupraTnaxilla..Supra'obl)quus. .Supra- 
turbxnal. 1902 Atner. Anthropol. IV. 172/x The significance 
of the supramamma * (a sort of rudimentary mamma). 

‘ b. Anai. and Zool, Prefixed to adjs., or forming 
derivative adjs. from sbs. in a (sometimes used 
ellipt. as sbs.) : «= Pertaining to or situated on the 
upper ... or the upper part of (what is expressed 
by the second element), as supralabial (the upper 
lip), supramaxillafy (the upper javir), 

1^2 Cm/. D/c/,, ’Sopralabial. 2004 Biol. Bulletin "tiov. 
293 A black spot, just above the sixth supralabial. Ibid., 
The sopralabials arc dusky yellow, 2847-9 Todds Cycl, 
Anat, IV. 548/2 Its ‘•supra-maxillary part is constituted by 
one or two large branches. 1872 Humphry Myology efi The 
supra-maxillarj’, or second division of the fifth (nerve). 

H. Above (in various figurative senses) ; higher 
in quality, amount, or degree. (Cf. Super- 4, 5-, 6.) 

4 . a. Prefixed to adjectives : *=^ Supeb- 4 a, as 

sttpra-Chrislian, -consciotts, -historical^ -inielltc-> 


iual, -legal, -locals -tnechanical, -moral, -national, 
-normal (« Supernormal), -ordinary, -rational', 
+ SupravTLlgar, that is above the common or 
ordinaiy. Also in derived sbs., as supra-ralional^ 
ism, and advs., as supra-locally. 

^ 2867 Swinburne Blake (186B) 266 Thus prophesies Blake, 
in a fury of *supra-Chrxstian dogmatism, j 1891 Jas. OdR 
Ckr. View God fy fVorld ti. 70 Hartmann.. speaks., of 
his Absolute. .as *rt//nz.conscious. 1902 Contemp. Rev. 
Mar. 385 Experimental psychical research is throwing great 
li^ht on. .the importance of the subconscious and supracon- 
scious, or the ‘Subliminal* self. 1908 Hibhert yrnl.]an> 
436The intelligence., tries to apprehend thc*supra-corporeal 
in terms of the corporeal. 2894 N. Buchanan tr. Harnacks 
Hist, Dogma I. li. 97 History and doctrine are surrounded 
by a bright cloud of the ’suprahistorical. 2885 Seth Scot, 
Philos, vl 188 The hungering and thirsting of men’s hearts 
after, .some ’supra-inlellectual union. .with the source oi 
all. 2875 Dicby Real Prop. vi. (1876)289 He would. .be 
restrained, .by the extra-legal, or, If the expression may be 
allowed, *supra*legal power of Chancellor. 1852 Bp. Forbes 
NiceneCreedym, 146 Immensity, .and *supralocal existence, 
are the qualities of the true God. Ibid, xni. 227 The supra- 
local Presence of His Body in the Sacrament of the Altar. 
2866 Clerical Jml. 3 May 422/1 Jesus Christ. .ofi’cr.s, and,, 
is offered, on all earthly altars supernaturally and •supra- 
locally, 2740 Cheyne Regimen 3 Impossible .. that an 
Animal Body could have been, .formed without a •Supra- 
mechanical (jrganisation. <zx894Romanes Thoughts Reltg, 
I. H. (1895) 8x \Vithout being *supra-moral.,He maybe un- 
moral. 2908 Dublin Rev. Oct. 384 One great *Supranaiional 
body, in which there should be ‘neither Jew nor Greek*. 
2897 Lang in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 774 •Supranormal pheno- 
mena. a 2623 Swinburne Treat. Spousals (1686) 22 Yetdoth 
their ’supraordinary Understanding. .supply that small de- 
fect of Age. 2651 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxx. (1739) 
236 The Pope had now usurped a power supra -ordinarj* over 
all Appeals. 2B94 N. Buchanan tr, Harnacks Hist. Dogma 

I. App. iii. 346 The Divine Original Essence is ‘•supra* 
Talional. ^ 2882^ Schajg's Encycl. Relig. Kncnyl, 111. 1995 
Their, .views were designated as supranaturalism, and not 
as ’suprarationalism or irrationalism. 1697 Collier Ess. 
Mor. Subj, I. (1703) 8x To furnish himself with *supravulgar 
and noble qualities. 

b. Prefixed to a sb., forming an adj., as supra- 
stale (cf. Super- 4 b). 

19x4 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 200 If there Is an inter-State life 
there is also a supra*State life, 

6. Prefixed to a sb. = Super- 5 ; as supra-enlily. 

2647 Herrick Noble Numb,, Upon God, God is not onely 
said to be An Ens, but Supraentitie. 

6. = Higher, superior (cf. Super- 6 b), as supra^ 
consciousness, + supra-passion, supra'World. 

29x4 sgth Cent. July xax This *supra-consciousness. .b 
seen. .to be independent of the material senses. x6*4 F. 
White Repi. Fisher 538 The merits and *supra-passions of 
Saints. X907 E, E, Fournier d'Albe {title) Two New 
Worlds. 1. The Infra- World. II. The •Supra-World. 

7 . Above m degree or amount, beyond, more than 
(what is expressed by the second element) : with 
sbs,, as supra-centena'rian (so suipracentena'ri* 
attism), or adjs., as suprama*ximal,supra-o'ptimal 
(also ellipt, as sbs., sc, temperature) ; 
quantl'valent a., more than equivalent, higher in 
ideal than real value ; so supraguanli'valence, 

1870 Scoffern Stray Leaves Sci, ^ Folk-lore 4^0, 1 do not 
find that women figure as *supra-cenlenarians in any way 
comparable to men. x88x W, D. Macrav Index Registers 
DuckUngton Pref., One case of *supra ccnlenarianism is re- 
corded ; the ‘old widow Knapp’ was buried xo March X727, 
at the age of 203. 1905 Science 23 June 948 Death at the 
•supramaximal orsubmmimal maybe due to changes of _a 
very definite nature. 1904 Ibid. 2 Dec, 7^1 This reaction is 
repealed as long as an effective •supraoptimal or suboplimal 
temperature continues. 1903 A lien, f, Neurol. Feb. 50 (Cent, 
D., Suppl.) Occupation is very especially suited to produce 
a ’supraquantivalence of certain ideas. Ibid., We had 
previously considered as the basis of the.*supraquantivalcnt 
idea the frequent repetition,, of definite trains of thought. 

8. Before in lime; Super- 8; as in Supba- 
LAPSARIAK ; so f Sntpxa-oreataTiau, one who 
believes that in the divine decrees the purpose of 
election and reprobation was antecedent to that of 
creation ; also as adj. 

2660 Hevlin Hist, Quinquart. \\\. 6r According t® 
Supra-Iapsarian, or Supra-creatarian way. Ibid. 64 The 
Supra-lapsarians .. (or Supra-creatarians lather, as a late 
judicious Writer calls them). 

III. In the highest or to a very high degree. 

9 . Very highly, extremely, = Sheer- 9 a, b : as 
supra-ce7zsoriom, szipra-feminine, supra-Jitte ( = 
Superfine), stipra-setzsUive (= Sopebsensitive), 
supra-subtU Supersubtle), adjs. ; supragravi- 
tale, sttpra-parnsile (with tt, to play the parasite 
to excess), supra- satuz'aU (;= Supersaturate), vbs. 

1001 iye,tm. Gaz. 31 Aug. sA. This ’supra-censorious 
censorship of minor news, 1883 Forin. Rev. July 2x7 A 
^supra-feminine love of softness and splendour. 2819 ovD. 
Smith Game Laws Wks. 1859 1.259/1 The*supra*fine country 
gentleman. 1672 FLAMSTHRoin Kigaud Corr, Set. Men(j 84 s} 

II. 139 The apogaon part of the system may contain more of 
matter, .and consequently, .may *supragravitatc and incline 
the axis towards the symodicarJine. 2654 Gavton Plcay. 
Notes III. vi. 108 The slave Sancho doth •supra-parasiie it. 
1770 Phil. 'Trans. LXI.341 Till the fluids are (if I may i^e 
that expression) •supra-saturated with the acid. 2893 W. H. 
Hudson Days Patagonia xii. (2899) J04 *Suprascnsitivc 
retinae. 2894 Aihetueum 13 Jan. 47/2 The same ’supra- 
subtle unraveller of m^teries. 

TV. 10, Expressing addition ; involving addition 
or repetition (cf. Super- 13, 14, 15) : as \ supra- 
addition (= SuPERApniTioN 2), supra-compotmd 
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SUPBASCAPITLABT, 


( = a compound of a compound, a compound of more 
than t\yo elements). fSurprabipaTtlent super- 
bipartUnt (see Super- 14). Sujpradecomponna, 
Sutpradecomposite adjs. BoL, additionally de- 
compound ; triply or more than triply compound. 

a 1706 Evelyh HisU Relis, (1850) II. 46 These. .were the 
doctrines and 'supra-additions of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xu 136 The length of the foot 
in respect to the breadth, makes a double “suprabi. 
partient, a diapason, and a diatesseron. 1791 Hauiltok tr. 
Berlkollet's Dyeing\.\. i. 22 At other times they unite with 
the salts and form ’supracompounds. ^ iBx6 J. Smith Pano- 
rania Set. Art II. 532 Acids, alkalies, [etc.]. .may some* 
times form supra*compounds with the cloth, and thereby 
change its colour. 1753 Otautbers* Cycl. Suppl. s, v. Leaf^ 
*Supradeeoniposite Leaff one which has the common petiole 
divided more than t\rice. Ibid. s.v. Lea/ {Compound, The 
•supradecompound tleaQ, 1777 S. Robson Brit. Flora 204 
Hemloc Dropwort. Leaves supradecompound. 1874 Gar- 
rod & Baxter jl/al. lied. 225 The leaves are supra-decom* 
pound, the leaflets oblong and ovate. 

+ SupracaTgO. Obs, Also 7 sopracargo. 
[ad, Sp. sobrecargo (f. sobre over + car^ Cargo), 
whence F. stibricargtie, also ^ supercarge (Vol- 
taire), Pg. sobrecarga.'\ = Supercargo. 

^ 1667 Denham Direct, Painter 1, xiii. 12 Though Clifibrd 
in the Character appear Of Supra.Cargo to our Fleet and 
their. 1674 J. Collins Introd. Merchants-Acc. E 3, Journal 
of the Sopracargos Accounts. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 
198 What Business had I to. .turn Supra Cargo to Guinea, to 
fetch Negroes? 1813 Milburn Oriental Commerce II. 533 
The Company’s instructions to the supracargoes of their 
ships are very particular as to the mode of package and 
stowage. 1824 Encycl. Metrop. (1845) XVI. 589/1 The black 
(teas), ..or boheas, (are brought] from Fo.kyen, called the 
Bohea country by the Supra*cargoes at Canton. 1844 H, H. 
Wilson Brit. India I, 321 The supracargoes. -at last coun- 
selled acquiescence. 

Sti:pracele'stial, a. rare. [f. late L. supra- 
cs,lestis\ see StJPKA- 1, 4 a, Celestial.] = Sbpeb- 

CELESTI-AIi I, 2. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 291 Abraham, experte in 
astronomy, ,. folowcde in erthe that he vnderstode by the 
disposicion of bodies supracelestialle. i8xx R, Hindmarsh 
tr. Svjedenbords Coronis zio If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I shall tell 
you supra-cclestial things? [Cf. John Hi. 12 ra. eroupdvta.] 

Snpraciliary (s^wpr^vliari), a. {sb.) Anal, 
and Aool, [f, Supra- i b, after superciliary^ « 
SuPERCiLTARr ; as sb. applied spec, to the small 
scales attached to the eyelids in reptiles, below the 
supra-oculars. 

2828-32 in Webster (citing Ure), 1863 Huxley MojPs 
P lace Nat. w, 76 In the Man.. .the supracibarj' ridges or 
brow-prominences usually project but little. 2874 Coues 
Birds N, If'. 450 A yellowish suffusion about the head, and 
especially along the supraciliary stripe. 2903 Proc.Zoot.Soc. 
Lend, II. 225 Five supraoculars,..io or 21 supracUtaries. 

SnpraclaTicle (-klsewik’l). Anal, and Zcol. 
Also in L. form su^praclavi'cula. [See Supra- i c 
and Clavicle 1.] A superior bone of the scapular 
arcli in some fishes, above the clavicle, 

1873 Mivart Elem. Anat, 162 In bony Fishes, where the 
clavicles.. may not only be provided with a distinct inter- 
claricle, but also each with a distinct portion above — the 
supra-clavicle. 28^ (jUnther Fishes ili. 59 The scapular. . 
arch is suspended from the skull by the (suprascapula) post- 
temporal.. Then follows the (scapula) supraclavicub, 2888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 4x6 The Ganoidei 
Teleostei have investing bones known as supra-clavicle, 
clavicle, inter-clavicle, and post-clavicle. 

Supra>claviciilaJ7 (-klavi*ki;nai), a. Aual. 
and Acol, [In sense i, ad. mod.L. sziprdcldviai- 
IdriSy f. jw/rc Supra- i h -i- cldznaila (SlavicleI- 
in sense 2, f. Supbaclavicle : see -ab.] 

1 . Situated above the clavicle or collar-bone. 

2847-9 Todd's Cycl, Anat.lV. 753/2 Ihe supra-claWcular 

and acromial ner\'es, form the termination of the cer\*ical 
plexus. 2876 Trans. ClinicalSoc, IX. 193 Forced breathing 
called into play the diaphragm far more than the supra- 
clavicular muscles. x886 Facce Princ. Med. I. 755 In one 
of my cases, these supraclaricular swellings were much 
larger than hen’s eggs. 

2 . Pertaining to the supraclavicle. 

In recent Diets. -,0 

Supr ? ^ Ti *TTt n.TT J a. rare. [SuPBA-4a.J =SUPER- 
HU 3 [AN. 

2740 Chevne Regimen 40 Outward and inward Means in.ay 
be. .bestow’d, by external Proridences, suprabumane.. Aid 
and Grace. 2809 J. Foster Contrib. Eclectic Rev. (1844) I- ^ 
•570 No believer tn any supra-human means, in any immediate 
interposition of the Almighty. 1840 De Qoi.n-cey- Rhttmc 
Wki 2859 XI. 42 Any supra-human intelligence, divine or 
angelic. _ 

So Stijp2ralnu2ia*iiity — Superhusianitt, 
c 1810 Coleridge in Lit. Revi. (2838) HI, 253 An essential 
supra-humanitj’ in Christ. 

Supralapsarian (si/ 7 :pralrep 3 eaTian), sb. and 
a. ^eol. [f, mod.L. suprdlapsdriuSy f. supra 
Supra- 8 -f L. lapsus fall, Lapse : see -ian* Cf. 
F. sttpralapsaire.l 

A- sb. A name applied to those Calvinists who 
held the view that, in the divine decrees, the pre- 
destination of some to eternal life and of others to 
eternal death wtis antecedent to the creation and 
the fall : opposed to iNPnALAPSARRvK. 

2633 Hoard Gods Love to Mankind 23 The Maintalners of 
the Absolute Decree do say,.cyther tnat all actions. .and 
all events, .are absolutely necessary; so the Supralapsarians: 


or that all mens ends (at least) arc unalterable and inde- 
terminable by the powerof their wills; so the Sublapsarians. 
2674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (cd. 2) 75, I believe, with 
the Supralapsarian, that God hath decreed, not to bestow 
converting Grace upon many whom he could easily (had he 
so pleased) have converted. 2674 Boyle Excell. Theol. 1. i. 
50 Some few Theo!ogues..have got the name of Supra- 
lapsarians, for venturing to look back beyond the fall of 
Adam for God's decrees of election and reprobation. 2797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 84/2 According to the supra- 
lapsarians, the object of predestination is, ho7no creabi/is et 
labilis\ and, according to the sublapsarians and infralap- 
^rians, honto creatus et la/stis, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
lit. 1. 400 The 3’oung candidate for academical honours, .was 
strictly interrogated bj' a S3*nod of louring Supralapsarians 
as to the day and hour when he experienced the new birth. 

B. a^. Of or pertaining to the Supralapsarians 
or their doctrine ; that is a Supralapsarian. 

x6« Hoard Gods Love to Mankind 2 The rest of that side, 
thinking to avoyd the great inconveniences, lo which that 
supralapsarian way lycth open, ..present man to God in his 
decree of Reprobation, Ijnng in the falL 2733 Neal Hist. 
Purit. II. 79 A tr^tise of Beza’s upon the Supralapsarian 
scheme of Predestination. 2764 Maclaine tr. Moshewls 
Eecl. Hist. 'xyvt. {1833) 639/1 The Supralapsarian and Sub- 
lapsarian divines forgot their debates and differences. 2831 
Macaulay Ess.^ Pilgr. Progr. (1897) 291 An absurd allegory 
written by some raving supralapsarian preacher who was 
dissatisfied \rith the mild theology of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
2839 Hallam Lit. Eur. iii, IL § 32 The bupra.lapsarian 
tenets of Calvin. 2885 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 670/2 The supra- 
lapsarian view was.. adopted by Beza and other Calvinists, 
as it had been held by some of the Augustinian schoolmen. 

Hence Su^iralapsa'rianism [cf. mod.L. suprd- 
lapsdriisuius'], the doctrine of the Supralapsarians, 
So f Suprala-psary jA and a. = Supralapsarian. 

2728 Chambers Cycl., Su/ra/apsary, in Theology, a Per- 
son who holds, that Gc^, w'itbout anj' Regard to the good 
or evil Works of Men, has resolv’d, by an eternal Decree, to 
save some, and damn others. 1755 Johnson, Supralapsaryy 
antecedent to the fa!! of man. 2775 Ash, Supralapsarianism. 
2842 y. Evans* Sk. Denom. Chr. IPorld 80 Recent divines 
who have gone to the height of Supralapsarianism. 2874 
Green Short Hist. viiL § i.^ 458 Whitgift strove to force on 
the Church the supralapsarianism of his Lambeth Articles. 

Supraliminal (s‘/7prali*minal), a. Psych, [f. 
Supra- 1 a-t-L. /rw 2 «-,LiMEN threshold : ^ter 
liminal.’l Above the limen or threshold of sensa- 
tion or consciousness ; belonging to the ordinary 
or normal consciousness : opp. to SuBLiiiiNAL. 

189a Myers in Proc. Soc. Psyddcal Res. Feb. 306, 1 hold 
..that this subliminal consciousness.. may embrace a far 
wider range.. of, .activity than isopen to our supraliminal 
consciousness. Ibid, [see Subuminal). 

Hence Suprali'minally adv. 
a 2902 Myers Hum. Personality 1 . 87 We need not postu- 
late any direct or supernormal knowledge,— but merely a 
subliminal calculation, ..expressing itself supralimiDally. 
Supraltmar (sb7pralb7*nai), a. [See Supba- 
I a and Lunar, and efi Sublunar.] = next ; cf. 
Superlunab. 

2729 Steele Old Whig No. 2. 22 Comets, said he, are 
Two-fold, Supra-lunar, and Sub-lunar. 2848 Kingsley 
Yeast ii, I am..utterlj* deficient in that sixth sense of the 
angelic or supralunar beautiful, which fills j’our soul with 
ecstasy. 2856 — Misc. (1859) H. 114 The most supralunar 
rosepink of pietj’, devotion, and purity. 

Supralunary (st/7pral*/7'nari), a, [See Supra- 
I a and Lunart, and cL Sublunary.] = Super- 
lunary. 

2635 Swan Spec. Mundi (1670) 84 The admittance^ of 
terrene Exhalations to join their forces towards the effecting 
of supralunary Comets. <2x656 (1673) 276 

Certain strange supralunary arguments, which never fell 
within the sphere of common action, 2692 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 216 If it be once granted that there is a Providence, 
’tb an absurd.. conceit, to confine it, .to the Supralunary 
Regions, 2903 Blackw, Mag. Nov, 62S/1 Hb head full of 
these supralunary matters. 

SupramTindaiie (si^pramnsdc^n), a, [ad. 
mod.L. *sttprdmztnddnu5, f. sztprd Supra- i a, 4 a 
+ mundus ’world, Cf. F. sztpraniondain,li. sopram- 
fjiondano^ = Supermundane. 

i66z Stanley Hist, Chaldaick Philos. (i:roi) 8/2 The 
Supraraundane Light, an Incorporeal Infinite luminous 
Space, in whic^ the intellectual Beings reside. 2678 Cud- 
worth Iniell. Syst. \. iv. § 14. 243 These Eternal Gods of 
Plato, called by hb Followers ffeoi vvepKotr/iioif the Supra- 
mundane Gods, 2744 Harris Three Treat, il (2765) 363 
Beings divine, supramundan^ and.. unchangeable. 2829 
Carlyle Misc. (2857) IL 52 The supramundane, divine 
nature of Virtue. 1872 Liddon Elem.Relig. iil 83 Revela- 
tion has familiarized Chrbtians with the angeb, as supra- 
jnundane beings. 2884 Manck. Exam, zo Oct. 5/3 tree 
trade is . . suitable rather for an ideal and supramundane e.x- 
btence than for the present state of societj'. 

Supranatural (si«prana:-liural, -tjiiral), a. 
{sb.'j rare. [See Sopra- 4 a and Natdeal. Cf. K. 
snpranaturalisme, -zV/e.] = Sotliiizatural. 

1857 P. Freeman Princ. Drv. Serv, IL 32 To express., 
their, .conceptions of thedivine and supranatural element in 
the subject. 2874 J. H. Blunt Dict.Seeis 225/1 A mec^ni- 
cal Deity that b only so far supra-nalural as that Infinite 
Substance most always stand in antagonism with the finite. 
2908 HibbeH 7 ml. Julj* 8o5 We measure the change from 
the standpoint of the sopranainraL 
So Supranaturalism, Suprana’tnxalist, 
Sttipranarttuali'stic Su'pra-jia-'ttire ( *= 

Supebnatubalism, etc.). 

1828-32 Webster (citing Murdock)* Suprmiaturalism. 
2842 Brands Diet. Sei., etc., Supranatural!sts, a Tiamc 
given of late years to the tniddle party ai^ng the dmnes of 
German}*, to dbtingubh them from the Rationalists, ..and 


from the Evangelical part}'. 2846 Geo. Eliot tr. -Strauss 
Life Jesus Introd. § ii. 1. 46 Those theologians., who think 
to unite both parties by thb middle course — a vain endeavour 
which the rigid supranaturalist pronounces heretical, and the 
rationalbl derides. 1846 Worcester (citing P, Cj c.). Supra* 
naturalistic. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. xxii, L 
250 They sought..for a sign; and in their credulous in- 
credulity, grew greedy of every supranaturalbm except the 
scriptural. z^bkCIianibers* Encyel.VlW. 120/2 Thestruggle 
between Rationalism and Supranaturalbm. 2890 J. F. Smith 
tr. PfeiderePs Develepm. Theol. 11. ii. 122 The difficulties 
of the supranaturalbtic theology. . xgd&Hibberi Jml. July 
808 It b increased knowledge of nature which has made 
simra.nature incredible. 

SRspra-OCCi’pital, a. and sb. Azzai. and 
Zool, [ad. mod.L. sztpra-tccipiidlis'. see Supra- 

I b and Occipital,] = Superoccipital. 

2846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1. 319 The flattening. .of 

the human supraoccipital, parietal and frontal Iwnes. 2848 

H oiiiol. y ertebrateSkel. 5,1, .regard thesupraocripital as the 
serial homologue of the parietal and the raidfrontal. 1852 
Mantell Petrifactions iv. § 3. 390 The horns being placed 
more anleri<vly in relation to the supra-occipital ridge, 2880 
Gunther Fishes 56 The supraoccipital separates the parie- 
tab, and forms a suture with the fromals. 

Supra-OTbital, a. (j^.) Aziat. and Zool. [ad. 
mod.L, sztprd-orbitdlis : see Supra- i b and Orbi- 
tal.] Situated or occurring above the orbit of the 
eye. Also as sb. a snpra-orbital arterj’, vein, bone, 
or nerve. 

2828 Quain Elem. A nat. 648 The external, or supra-orbital 
branch [of the frontal nerve]. 1846 Owen in Rep. Brit. 
Assoc, L 2S3 ITie bones of the dermo-skeleton are : — The 
Supratemporals; The Supraorbitals ; The Suborbitals; The 
Labials. 1868 Darwin Anim. 4 Pi. I. iv. 227 The supra- 
orbital plates or processes of the frontal bones are much 
broader than in the wild rabbit, 2876 Tomes Dental Anat. 
39 Pain.. is often referred to the point of emergence of a 
nerve, as. .in supra-orbitai neuralgia. 

Also Snpra-oTMtar, Snpra-OTbitary [mod.L. 
suprd-orbildriusl, adjs. 

2782 Monro Anat.oZ-j The sight maybe lost by an injury 
done to the supra-orbitar branch. 2844 Sir C. Bell Anat. 
Expression ii. (ed. 3) 49 The prominences over the orbits 
(the supra-orbitarj’ ridges), which are peculiar to a more ad- 
vanced age. 2B56 Todd & Bowman Phys. ‘Anat, II. 7 The 
fissure which bounds the supra-orbitar convolution. 

Suprarenal (sb 7 prarrnal), a. {sb.) Anat. [ad, 
mod.L. suprdrhtaUs', see Supra- i b and Renal.] 
Situated above the kidney; applied to a pair of 
ductless glands {sziprarenal bodies, capsules, cor* 
pztscles, glands'), one immediately above each kid- 
ney; also to other structures connected with these. 

2828 Quain Elem. Anat. 5C0 The kidnej's and supra-renal 
capsules. 2840 W. J. E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (18^2) 309 
The Supra-tenal are sometimes branches of thephreniepr of 
the renal arteries. Ibid. 350 The Supra-renal veins terminate 
partly in the renal veins, and partly in the inferior vena cava. 
2876 tr. WagnePs Gen. Pathol. 154 The connective tissue 
corpuscles of the supra-renal glands. 2883 Encycl. Brit. 
XV, 365/2 The ‘suprarenal bodies’ or ‘adrenalsL 1905 
H, D. Rolleston Dis. Liver 272 The various preparations 
of suprarenal gland substance. 

b. transf. Of, pertaining to, or affecting the 
suprarenal capsules, 

1876 Briszowe Theory 4 - Pract. Med. (1878) 583 Thereare 
no lesions, .which ore constantly associated with the supra- 
renal affection. Ibid. 585 Supra-renal d^eneration. 

B. sb. A suprarenal capsule (in quot. 1841, a 
suprarenal artery). 

2842 R. E. Grant Outl. Comp. Anat. 512 The aorta gives 
off.. the tw’o small phrenic arteries.. to the diaphragm ; two 
or more minute supra-renals to the supra-renal capsules. 
2805 Aihenxum 7 Dec. 795/2 The supra-renal bodies of 
fishes.. .There vjas no relation., bet ween the supra-renals 
and the lymphatic head-kidney. 2897 Allbutt's Syst, Med, 
111. 3x3 Glands without ducts, such as tbe..suprarenals. 
Hence SnprareTialin, Snprare*niii, a snbstance 
extracted from suprarenal capsules, used as a 
bxmostatic. 

2904 Brit. Med. Jml, 27 Sept. 681 The constitution of 
suprarenin. 1909 Chem, A Druggist 20 Feb. 3x6/2 Novocain- 
Suprarenin Dental Tablets. .contain. .Suprarenin borate, 
2909 Cent. Diet., SuppL, Suprarenalin. 

II Suprascapula (si/7praskm’pit71a). Anai'. 
and Zool. PI. -e. [mod.L. ; see Supra- 3 a and 
Scapula.] A bone (or cartilage) in the upper or 
anterior part of the scapular arch or shoulder- 
girdle, iu fisbes, and in some batraebians and 
reptiles. 

2854 Owen in OrPs Circ, Sci., Org, Nat. 1. 175 The special 
names of the above elements of the hmmal arch of the 
occipital vertebra are, from above downwards, * supra- 
scapula ’,..*5capula ..'coracoid*. 2888 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Aniin.Ltfe 81 fHie dorsal scapular] COTsists of a broad 
semicartilaginous supra-scapula and an ossified scapul^ 

Suprasca-pular, Anat, and Zoo/, .[ad. 
mod.L. suprdscapztldris '. see Supra- i b, 3b. and 
Scapular <2.] Situated above or upon the scapula; 
belonging to or connected with the upper or ante- 
rior part of the scapular arch, or the suprascapula. 
2828OUAIN Elent. Anai.xboKiorart\tx\, for the transmission 

. of the supra-scapnbf nerve. Ibid. 401 Tt^svpn-scipulzr 
and postenor-scapuhir arteries. Ibid.y^ The uc^e 
through the supra-scapular notch, or foramen. 28^ Owe.n 
in Om’sCirc. Sci.. Org. Nat. 1 . 190 The suprascapul^ plate 
remains long cartilaginous, and always partly so. /hip. 2x0 
— ^ retains. .Its cartilaginous 


and 

Also + snpzsiscaT'ilary 
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*693 tr. BlancartVs Phys. Did. (ed. 2), Infra Sj>inatus 
Musculus, or Su^ra Scnpularis SecutuiuSj proceeds under 
the Spine, from the Basis of the Scapula, with the Second, 
Supra Scapulary, Carnous and Thick, and runs into the 
Ligament of the^Shoulder. 18*8-3* Wedstcu. 

Snprascript (siw-praskript), a. [ad. late L. 
suprascriptus, {. supra above + seriplus written.] 
Written above : = Supeiiscbipt a. 

x8o5 W, M, Lindsay Introd. Latin Textual Emend. 36 
In the original the^ was expressed by this suprascript sign, 
igo* Scotsman 5 Nov. iih To have one’s attention, at the 
height of a tragic climax, hitched up by a suprascript cipher, 

f Supra-sedeas, error for Supehsedeas. 

1615 Breton Char. Ess. Wks, (Grosart) II. lo/i It is a 
supra sedeas for all diseases. 

Suprase'iisiljle.tr. (ri.) [Supra- 4 a. So F.] 
= Supersensible ; also absol. with the. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 177/1 Kant applies the term of 
nonmenon to the notion of God, and generally to all supra- 
sensible objects, which may be conceived of. Ibid.^ The ac- 
ceptance of this postulate [of the practical reason] as true and 
legitimate does not constitute a scientific certainty, . .which 
indeed does not exist for the supra-sensible. X855 KmestEY 
Westw. Ho I ii, Your Platonical ‘ eternal wond of supra- 
sensible forms*. 1902 A. M. Fairbairn Philos. Chr. Rtlig. 

I. vi.^ 200 Religion is, .subjectively, man's consciousness of 
relation to suprasenslble Being. 

Suprase'nsual, a. [Supra- 4 a.] = Super- 
se:i8uae. 

x8^7 Kingsley T'ivo Y. Ago 1. 10 Of him, too, . . I presume, 
an ideal exists eternally in the supra-sensual Platonic uni- 
verse. • x868 Lichtfoot Philippians 198 The star is the 
suprasensual counterparty the heavenly representative j the 
lamp, the earthly realisation. x889SKRiNEAfe;M, Tkring 
79 The touch of supra-sensual things, the breath of religious 
mystery. 

So Suprase'nsuons a. *= Supersensuous. 
x866 \Vestcott Ess, i. (1891) 2 An inherent communion 
with a divine and stiprasensuous world. 

Supraspe'ctive, a. rar€-\ [f. L, supra 
above, after introspective^ Surveying from aljove. 

x85 <^ Sala in Temple Bar Mar. 483 Tranquilly supra- 
spective of the bustle and clamour. 

Supraspinal (Sb7pr^p3i*nal), a. Anai. [ad. 
mod.L. supraspindlis : see Supra- i b and Spinal.] 
Situated above or upon a (or the) spine. 

a. Situated above the spine of the scapula: opp. 
to infraspinal (see Infra- B.), 

^733 G* Douglas tr.- lYinsloxds Anat. in. jv. § 7 (1^56) 1. 
183 a thick narrow Muscle, ..filling all 

the Supra-Spinal Cavity of the Scapula. 1835-6 Todd's 
Cycl. Attat, I. 569/2 The spine is.. so placed as to divide 
the dorsum of the scapula into a supra-^inal and infra- 
spinal depression. 1847-9 Ibid. IV. 435/1 The supra-spinal 
branch [of the supra-scapular artery]. .is distributed to tbe 
supra-spinatus muscle. 

b. e= Supraspinous b. 

X83S-6 Todd's Cyel, Anai, I, 374/x On the lips of the 
spinous processes of the neck some fibres may be shown, to 
which .the name supra-spinal muscles has been given. 1855 
Dukclison Med. Lcx.^ Supra-spinal ligaments, are..x. The 
Dorso-lumbo-supra-spinal ligament, ..extending above the 
spinous processes of the dorsal and lumbar vertebra:,.. 
2. Cervical-supra-spinal ligatitent, .. which extends above 
all the cervical spinous processes. 

c. (See quot.) 

1836-9 TodtCs Cycl. Anat. II. 9C0/1 .A distinct vascular 
canal., is extended along the upper surface of the abdominal 
portion of the cerebro-spinal cord in perfect Lepidoplerous 
insccts.-.We have designated this structure the supra’- 
spinal vessel. 

H Sapra^inatns (siiJipraspsin^-tcs). Anat. 
[mod.L., f. L. supra Supra- i b + spina Spine : see 
-ATE 2.] A mnscle arising from the supraspinal fossa 
of thescapula, andinserted intothegreater tuberosity 
of the humerus, serving to raise and adduct the arm. 

[1704 J, Harris Lejr. Teclut. I, Supra Spinatusj qx S upra 
Scaputaris. is a Muscle. .placed above the Spine of the 
Shoulder-blade.] 1733 G. Douglas tr. Winslow's Auat. 
[1756) 291 The Supra-Splnaius is commonly supposed to 

join with tbe Deltoides in lifting up the Arm. 18*8 Quain 
Elem. Anat. 161 It [sc. the capsular ligament] receives 
additions from the tendons of the supra and infra spinalus 
muscles. 1875 Sir W. Turner in Encycl. Brit. I. 838/2* 
The muscles which cause these movements are inserted 
into the humerus; the supra-spinatus; tnfra-spinatus, and 
teres minor into the great tuberosity ; the sub-scapularis 
into tbe small tuberosity. 

StLpraspinQllS (siilpraspai-nas), cc. Anat. [ad. 
mod.!.. SHprdspJndsus, f. L. supra Supra- i b + 
spina Spine.] Sitnat^ above or upon a spine. 

a. = Supraspinal a. 

18*8 Quain Eiem. Anat. 374 The supra.spinaius is 
placed at the superior part of the shoulder in the supra- 
spinous fossa of the scapula. 1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. 
IX. 151 On percussion there was absolute dulness in tbe 
left sub-clavian and supra-splnous regions. 

b. Situated above or upon the spinous processes 
of the veitebne. 

1828 Quain Elem. Anai. 152 The supra-spinous ligament 
consists of small, comprcs.-icd bundles ^of longitudinal fibres, 
which connect the summits of the spinous processes. 1875 
Sir W. Turner in Encycl, Bnt. I. 835/1 Inter- and supra- 
spinous ligaments connect adjacent spinous processes, and 
in tbe necK the supra-spinous ligament forms a broad band. 

Sapratempor^ (siKpiate’mporal), c.i (jA) 
Anat. and Zool. [See Supra- i b and Teupobal 
a. 2 ] = Sopebtemporal a.- {sb.). 

1846 [sec Supra-orbital]- 1854 Owen iu Ordsdre. Scu^ 
Org. Nai.\. 187 'rhe suborbital, superorbital, and supra- 
teiDporal scale.bones are removed. 1866 Huxley Laing’s 


Preh. Rem. Caithn. 05 TIie..supra.temporal ridges are but 
Utile marked, 1888 koLLF.sTON & Jackson Anim. Life 05 
[In the perch] a forked bone, the supr.vtemporal scale, 
connects the fore-limb to the sktiiL 

Supratcmporal, a.2 [See Supra- 4 a and 
Temporal a.i] = Supebtemporal n.i 
x88* Farrar Early Ckr. II. 404 That life is,. eternal, i.e. 
spiritual^ supratemporal, Divine. x 83 * \Ve.stcott Hist. 
Faith XI. (x88^) 144 The * eternal * docs not jn essence ex- 
press tbe infinite extension of time but the absence of time : 
not the omni-temporal but the snpra-tcmporal. 

Su'praterra'neous, a. rare. ff. L. supra 
Supra- i a + terra Land, earth ; after subterraiuoufP\ 
e= SUPERTERRANEOUS. 

x666 Phil. Trans. I, 186 The things, to be observ’d, .may 
be. .divided. -into Supraterraneous, Terrestrial, and Sub- 
terraneous. <1x900 Spruce in B- D. Jackson Bot. 

Terms s. v., Supraterraneous Perianth, 

So Sujpraterrc'strialiT.ss Soperterrestrial I. 

1887 Andover ReiK Jan. 42 She might find her first supra* 
terrestrial experience in some dim subjacency of aromatic 
spiritual forest, in which she might smoke a spiritual pipe 
in peace. xgoS Orr Resurrect, Jesus vii, 198 Tliat supra* 
terrestrial sphere to which it [sc. Christ's resurrection body] 
now more properly belonged. 

Supravaginal, a. Anat. [See Supra- r b 
and Vaginal.] Situated above or outside a sheath 
or sheathing membrane; situated, or performed, 
above the vagina. 

1891 in Cent. Did. 1893 H. Morris Treat. Hum. Auat. 
890 The supravaginal space around the optic nerve. Ibid. 
1083 The cerrix . . may be divided into.. an upper supra- 
vaginal zone, a middle zone of vaginal attachment, and a 
lower intravaginal zone, the os uteri. X901 Lancet 5 Oct. 
917 Arguments. .in favour of supra-\‘aginal amputation of 
the uterus rather than total hysterectomy. 

t Supravi'se, V. Obs. [f, med. or mod.L. 
snprdvis-j pa. ppl. stem of snprdvidere (in med.L. 
to reconnoitre), f. supra SuPRA- 2 + vidert to see.] 
trans. ~ Supervise v. 2. Also absol. 

x6o6 Hollaud Sueion. 221 Surveying and supravising the 
publick works. x6x8 S. Ward Jdhro's Justice (1627) 7 If 
God supravisc not, SamucU the Seer shall take seuen wrong 
before one right. 1640 in Carlyle Misc, Ess. (1872) VII. 65 
No man did supravlse all the cierkes. 

+ Sttpravi‘si021. Obs. [ad, med.L. 

•onem : cf. prcc, and Vision.] = SupEitviaioN i. 

1^2 Ter. Taylor Episc. (1647) 107 There comes upon me 
(saith S. Paul) daily the care or Supravlsion of all the 
Churches. x6§t •’-C/erus Domiui Hi. § 15 Taking supra- 
vision or oversight of them willingly. *667 — Gi. Exemp. 
Disc, xix. 1 12. (ed. 4) 477 'J*he supravision of a Teacher over 
him. 

t Supravi'sor. Obs. Also 6 -our. [ad. med.L. 
suprdvisor \ cf. prec,] = SUPERVISOR i, i b, c, 3. 

1566 Gascoigne Suppous v. ii, I make thee supra vlsour 
of this supper. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (Percy Soc.) 2 
What false orthographie e.scapcth in the print, impute to 
the hast of the supravisor of the proofes. 1614 in Trans. 
Cumbtd. 4 Westmtd. Archaeoi.Soe. Ilf. xj 6 To take panes 
as supravisors to see the performinge of all things accordinge 
to this my will and testament. 1653 Jer, Taylor Serm.for 
Yearx. xxiil. 297 They made Arsus titular [admiral] and 
Lysander .supravisor of him. a X677 Barrow Serm. Heb. 
xiii. ly Wks. 1686 in. 276 The Curators, or Supravisors of 
the Church. 1694 in Picton L'pool Mttnic. Rec, (1883) 1. 320 
The Supravis*’ of the Highway. 

Supremacy (s'Kpre’masi). Also '6 supre- 
jnasio, -isie, 6-7 -aoie, -icie, 7 -aoye, Buprea- 
macie, 8 suprearaacy. [f. Supreme a. + -act 2. 
Hence F. suprlmatie. It. supremazia, Sp., Pg. 
supremacial^ 

1 . The condition of being supreme in authority, 
rank, or power ; position of supreme or highest 
antliority or power. 

a. with reference to the position of the sovereign 
{royal or regal supremacy) as supreme head in 
earth of the Church of England (as declared in the 
statute 26 Hen. VIII, c. i, an. 1 534), or as supreme 
governor of England in spiritual and temporal 
matters (as in 1 Eliz. c. 1, an. 1558 -9). Also used 
retrospectively of the more indefinite authority 
claimed by earlier sovereigns. 

Act of Supremacy (or Supremacy Ad)t any of the acts of 
parliament in which this is laid down. Oath of {the King's) 
Supremacy., the oath in which this is acknowledged. 

*549 Eh. Com. Prayer, Ord. Deacons, 'I’he Oihe of the 
Kynges Supremacie. • I from henceforth shal utterly re- 
nounce, .the Bysshop of Rome, and his aucthorilie, power, 
and iurisdiction...And I from hencefoorth wyll..take tbe 
Kynges Maiestic, to be the onely Supreme bead in earth, 
of the Church of Englande. 1554 Act 142 Philip 4 M. 
c. 8. § 42 Albeit theTitlcor Stile of Supremacye or Supreme 
Hedd of the Churcheof Englande and of Ire’ande.. never 
was. .lawfully attributed.. to any King. .of this Realme. 
1603 Const.^^ Canons Eeeles, ii, whosocuer shall hereafter 
.-.imp^ch in any part his fthe King's] regal Supremacy in 
the said causes [ecclesiastical] restored to the Crowne. 
1626 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Scr. i. III. 243 All three of them 
have taken the Oath of Allcgi.ance, some say of Supremacy’ 
also, 17x0 Managers' ProSf Con 62 If the Party will allow 
the Queen her Supreamacy. 1769 Blaci;stone Comm. iv. 
53 The statute i W. Si M. st. 2. c. 18,. which exempts all 
dissenters.. from all penal laws relating to religion, provid^ 
they take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. X839 
Keichtlev Hist. Eng. 1. 103 IWilliam the Conqueror] as- 
serted his royal supremacy overthedergyofEngiand. x88o 
Encycl. jffr/V.XI.664/2Sir Thomas More and Fi.«>hcr..were 
executed for refusing to accept the Supremacy Act (1535). 
1884 Encycl, Brit. XVII. 701/x Statutes of Charles II, and 
George I. enacted that no member should vote or sit in 


either house of parliament without having taken the several 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. 

b. with reference to the supreme authority of 
the see or bishop of Rome {papal supremacy), 

X560 Daus ir. Slcidane's Comm, 222 Those places of 
scripture, which the Bishop [of Rome] doeth vsurpe to 
establyshc hys supremacie forig. ad sui primaius con. 
firmationem). 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. Pref., 
So that no man lift vp hys fynger agaynst the supremicie 
of the Apostolike sea. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 132 So 
long as he acknowledgeth the Popes Supremacie. X714 
FortescUe-Aland Pr^, Foriescue's Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. 
69 Possibly Rome had not then resolved to derive her 
Supremaw from St. Peter. 1757 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Pttbl. 
Vn. 189 The learned Bossuett makes it an article of faith, 
the Supremacy of ye pope, as does the Councill of Trent. 

c. gen. in the relation of one person, sovereign, 
state, etc, to another, or of God to the universe. 

*547 Tonstall in Burnet Hist. Ref. {i 6 Zi) II. i. Collect. 
Rec. 107, 1 fortuned to find many Writings for the Supre- 
macy of the King to the Realm of Scotland. 1584 B, R. tr. 
Herodotus i. 31 Determining to atchieue ye supremisie. 
XS96 SiiAKS. Tam, Shr, v. ti. 109 Peace It boads, and loue, 
and quiet life, An awfull rule, and right supremicie. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist, World lu. xii. § 5. 150 They (who had beene 
accustomed vnto such a supremacie, as they would in no 
wise communicate with. .Athens..). 1667 Milton/*. L. in. 
205 Man disobeying, .sinns Against the high Supremacie of 
Heav'n. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 150 'I’he divine 
being cannot give his own supremacy. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece viii. I. 291 The steps by which Sparta rose to a 
supremacy above the rest of the Dorian states. 1847 Pres- 
coTT/*/'n<(i8so) II.X7oThe Indian lords then tendered their 
obeisance.. after which the royal notary read aloud the 
instrument asserting the supremacy of the Castilian Crown, 
X848 R. I, WxLDERFORCE Doctr. lucamation iv. (X852) 72 
A supremacy over them [sc. the inferior creatures], bad 
been the result of Adam's likeness to their Creator. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. §4, 354 Revelation exhibits*, 
the Supremacy of God. 

d. With possessive as a mock title, 

X760-7* H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) II. 14 Truth, so 
ple.ase your supremacy, h.as been sunk in. .a well. 

e. jig. Said of qualities, influences, etc. 

*583 Mplbancke /'/i:/4?/////x/r Giij, I giue you the supre- 
mosie of my soule, vse it as you list. 2663 Patrick Parab. 
Pilgr. xxxii. (1687) 387 It suiTers reason to retain its throne, 
or rather exalts . , its Supremacy . . to a greater height. 
X809-X0 Coleridge Friend r, vi. (1865) 25 'Jhc disbelief of 
essential wisdom and goodness . . prepares the imagination for 
the supremacy of cunning w ith malignity. 2874 Green Short 
Hist. lii. § 4. 133 Abelard claimed for reason the supremacy 
over faith. 

2 . Supreme position in achievement, character, 
or estimation. 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 35 luno for maiestie, Pallas 
for wisedome, and Venus for beautie had let my Samcla 
hauc the supremacie. 2693 Doxot.m Juvenal Ded. (1607) 
p. viii, That your Lordship is form'd by Nature for this 
Supremacy, I cou'd easily prove, .from the distinguishing 
Character of your Writing, 2836 Hor. Smith Tin Trumpet 
(*876) 335 The discovery that water would resist being 
boiled above 222 degrees has conferred upon England its 
manufacturing supremacy, 2872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, 
250 To secure the naval suprem.Tcy of Athens over the rest 
of the Greek states. 2879 Cassell's Teehn. Educ. in. 154 
English gunpowder has Jong held almost undisputed su- 
premacy as to excellence of quality and strength.* 

Supreme (sbrprrm), a, and sb. Also 5 sup- 
preme, 6-7 supreame, 7-8 supream. [ad. L. 
snpremxts, superl. of superus that is above, f. super 
above. Cf. F. supreme j It., Sp., Pg. supremo. 

In poetry, esp. when attrlb., freq. stressed supreme.'] 

A. adj. 

1 . Highest (in literal sense), loftiest, topmost. 
Now only 

* 5*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel What thynge occasionyd 
the showris of rayne, Of fyre elemenlar in his supreme 
sperc. 2653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 115 The supream angle 
not joyned. .predicts loss of the eyes. 2662 Lovell iV/r/. 
Anim. 4 Min. 299 The venters are the inferlour, or abdo* 
men ; the middle, or thorax ; or the supreame, which is the 
head. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth i. (1723) 89 The 
supreme or outmost Stratum of the Globe. 2808 Macaumy 
in Trevelyan Life 4 Lett. (2876) I, i. 32 Day set on Cambria's 
hills supreme. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 75 Blanc, su- 
preme above his earth*brcod. 

2 . Highest in authority or rank ; holding the 
highest place in authority, government, or power. 

Chiefly in technical collocations, and first used in the 
expressions supreme head and supreme governor in the 
enactments of Henry VIJTs and Elizabeth^ reigns (respec- 
tively) dealing with the position of the sove«ign as the 
paramount authority (as against the bishop of Rome). (Cf. 
Sufremacy I a.) . , / 

Supreme Court of yudicature •. (a) in India (sec quot, 
1773); in Great Britain and Ireland (see Judicature 2). 

2532-3 vie/ :iAHett. VIII, c. 22 Preamble, Where by dyvers 
sundfie oldc autenlike histories and cronicles u is manifestly 
declared and expressed that this Realme of Englond is an 
I mpire. .governed by oon Supreme heede and King. x534 
Ad 26 Hett. VIlI,c. r, That the Kyng our Soveraign Lorde 
..shalbe.. reputed the onely supreme heed in ertheof the 
Churcbe of England callyd Anglicana Ecclesia. , 1558-9 
Act I Eliz. c. 2. § 19 (Form of Oath), I..doo..declarc in my 
Conscience, that the Quenes Highnes is thonelye supreme 
Governour of this Realme . . as well in all Spirituall or Eccle- 
siastical! Thinges or Caases as Temporal). 1560 Daus tr, 
Slcidane's Comm. 66 b, Geuyng hym his fayihe as to his 
supreme Maelsirate. 2597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s,v. 
Scaccarxum, Some callis it [sc. the Exchequer] tbe soveraigne 
and supreame court.^ 26x2 Bible 2 Pet. li. 23 Submit your 
selucs to euery ordinance of man,. whether It be to the 
King, as supreme, Or vnto gouernours. 2656 J. Hammond 
Lea/i 4 Rachel Postscr, (2844) 30, I, .will abide such cen- 
sure.. as the supreame power of England shall find me to 
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have merited. 1672-3 Comdek Ccmf. Tcmfle (1703) no 
buch Miscrranls, .who should thirst so vehemently for the 
Dlood of ^ Supream Governor. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
j. 11. 146 Of magi.stmles also some arc supreme, in whom the 
sovereign power^of the stale resides ; othera are subordinate, 
deri\nng all their authority from the supreme magistrate. 
1770 jtitmts Ded., When we say that the ie'»i.slalure 
IS supreme, we mean, that it is the highest power known 
to the constitution. 1773 Act 13 Geo. Ill, c. 63 § 13 That 
It shall..be lawful for his Majesty, ..to. .establish a Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Fort William [in Bengal]. 
1^90 A. J. Dallas ititU), Reports of Cases adjudged in the 
Courts of PennsyU-ania, namely, the Common Pleas, 
Supreme Court, and the High Court of Errors and Appeals. 
X844 H.H. ^ylLso^? Brit. India in. i.v. III. 535 The Su- 
preme Council ..wa.s to consist of six memb^, of whom 
four were to be officers of the four Presidencies. x86x 
Brougham Bnt. Const, xvti, 255 The judicial power exer- 
cised by the Lords as a supreme Court of Judicature in all 
matters of law. 1873 / 4 c/ 36 ff 37 Viet. c. 66. § 4 The said 
Supreme Court shall consist of two permanent Divisions, 
one of which, under the name of ‘ Her Majesty’s High 
Court of Justice*, shall have and exercise original juris* 
diction.. and the other of which, under the name of ‘Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal shall have and exercise appel. 
late jurisdiction. i 83 r Encycl. Brit. XIII. 780/2 In the 
United Slates the supreme court consists of a chief justice 
and eight associate justices. 

t Const, to. 164a Jer. Taylor E/isc. § 36 The king is su- 
preme to the bishop in imperj*. 

b. Said of the authority, command, etc. 

*S 39 Tosstall Serm. Pahn Sxtnd. (1823) 6t Faustinus.. 
alleged . .that the byshop of Rome ought to haue the order- 
ynge of all Great hlatlers. .by his supreme auctoritie. 1594 
Shaks. /?rV.h III, lit. vii. xj8 It is your fault, that you re- 
signe 7 'he Supreme Seat, the Throne hlaiesticall. *659 
Hammond DispateJur Disp. iv. § 4 What the rights 
are, which are peculiar to the Supreme Pastourship. 1667 
Milton P. L. iir. 659 Uriel,., thou, .here art likeliest by su- 
pream decree Like honour to obtain, 1726 Pope Odyss. xix. 
X70 He, long honour’d in supreme command,^ 1754 Erskine 
Print. Sc. Enw (iSog) 13 Jurisdiction is cither supreme, 
inferior, ormixed. x^oTHiRLWALLGrcccclvi.VII. 185 When 
they had joined their forces, Craierus resigned the supreme 
command to his colleague. 1863 H, Cox Inst. i. i. 2 The 
supreme power of making and abrogating laws. 

c. transf. and (chiefly predicative). 

1656 Bramhall/?^//c. iv, 159 In a g^t Family there are 
several offices, as a Dinne, a Physitian, a Schoolmaster, 
and every one of these is supreme in his own way. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 91 The lower still I fall, onely Supream In 
miserie. a x68o Butler Renu (* 739 l L 238 Man is supreme 
Lord and Master Of his own JRuin and Disaster. 1726 
Butler Serm, Rolls Chap, ii, 26 Which Principle. .being 
in Nature supream, ..ought to preside over and govern all 
the rest. 1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, xxi, The temple of 
fashion where Madame Mantallnl reigned paramount and 
suprem^ 2878 Stubbs Const, Hist, lit. xvlil 158 During 
the session parliament was supreme. 2884 F. Temple Relat, 
Reliff, If Set. il. (1885) 59 To believe that the rule of duty 
is supreme over all the universe, is the flrst stage of Faith. 
iS^*^Westcott Gospel 0/ Li/e 89 Each science is supreme 
within its own domain. 

ellipt. 1718 Prior Solomon ii, 36 The spreading Cedar, 
that an Age had stood, Supreme of Trees, and Mistress of 
the Wood. 2774 Bryant Mytkol, 11 . 225 He seems to have 
been the supreine of those, .spirits described above. 

3. Of the highest quality, degree, or amount. 

*593 Shaks. Lxkt. 780 Let their cxbald vnholdsome 
breaths make sicke The life of puritie, the supreme faire, 
Ere be arriue his wearie noone*tide pricke. 2609 Daniel 
Civ. IVars iv. xli, Hee could not meane t’ haue piace with 
those, Who did in that supreame degree offend, a 2632 
Donne Paradoxes (1652) 17 If these kil thcmselve-s, they do 
it in their best and supream perfection. 2649 E. Reynolds 
Hosca ri. 82 The supreame end and happinesse of the soule. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 210 f 2 That to please the I^rd 
and Father of the universe, is the supreme interest of created 
..beings, 2847 Helps Friends in C. I. vL 96, J have a su- 
preme disgust for the man who at the hustings has no 
opinion beyond., the clamour round him. 2849 Macau^y 
Hist, En^, lii. I. 422 In no other mind have the demonstra- 
tive faculty and the inductive faculty coexisted^ in such 
supreme excellence. 2856 Emerson En^. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 20 They have sound bodies, and supreme 
endurance in war and in labour. 187a Liodon EUm, RcHg, 

L 5 The needs of the human mind, and among them. .its 
supreme need of a religion. 2878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach. 
•rii. 212 The death of Christ, which is the supreme revela- 
tion of the Dirine love. 

b. Of persons: Highest or greatest in character 
or achievement. 

cx6xx Chap-man Iliad v. x Then Pallas breath’d in Tydeus 
sonne; to render whom supreame To all the Greekes, . .she 
cast a hoter beame. On his high mind. • 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rec, r. I. ii, The Supreme Quack. 2B74 Creighton Hist. 
^2X.i.(x902) I In..thereflecti\'eand analytic clas-s Lionardo 
and Dante stand supreme. 2878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 
138 Homer exhibits Odusseas as a supreme master of the 
bow. 2891 Farrar Dark/:. ^ Dawn xvii, "Vou are a su- 
preme artist, . r. err 

ellipt. 28x4 WoRDSW. Laodantta lx, Supreme ot ileroes— 
bravest, noblest, best I 

c. Of a point or period of time ; Of highest or 
critical importance. 

1878 Bosw. Smith Cartka^e ji'jo The Carthaginian go- 
vernment managed, even in this supreme hour, to thys'^t 
Harailcar. 2883 Jlfanck. Examiner 26 Nov. S'l Ine 
generals have been at loggerheads at the supreme moment 
of the battle, 

d. sptc. applied to highly excellent varieties of 
fruits or vegetables. 

2706 London & Wise Retir'd Gardener I. xL 48 Summer 
Pears. The Little Muscat, The Supreme, ITie Cu^e- 
Madame. [x86o Hogg Fruit Man. 221 Pears.. -Windsor 
(Bell Tongue. .Summer Bell; Supreme).] 18S2 Garden 
-r Jan. 38^1 Supreme (a >ariety of peal. .gives 
ccssional picking. 


4 . sfcc. applied to God (or his attributes), as the 
paramount ruler of the world, or the most exalted 
being or intelligence ; also to the most exalted of 
heathen deities. 


*594 Shaks. Rick. HI, ii, i. 23 Take heed you dally not 
before your King, Lest he that is the supreme King of 
Kings Confound your hidden falshood. 26^ — Cor. v. iii. 
71 With the consent of supreame loue. 2634 Milton 
217 He, the Supreme good, i' whom all things ill Are but 
as slavish officers of vengeance. 2667 — P. L. x. 70 Mine 
both in Heav’n and Earth to do thy will Supream. 2672-5 
Comber Comp, Temple (1702) 93 I'liat Supream Lord, the 
Creator of Heaven and Earth. 2699 Burnet 59 Art. i. 38 
The Supream and Increated Being. 2712 Shaftesb. Cha. 
rac. (1737) IL 274 Whether there be really'^ that Supreme- 
One we suppose. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 235 
Original truth haring the most intimate connexion with the 
Supreme Intelligence. 1820 Shelley Tyr. i. i. 2 Thou 
supreme Goddess! i836THiRL\VAijLCrY/rtf xiii. II. 265 When 
the victim I'xis to be offered to the supreme God, it was 
taken up to the top of the highest hill. 1854 OrrsCirc. 
Sci., Org. Nat, I. 20 "i^e proposition. .that human science 
is. .adverse to the beltef in a Supreme Intelligence. 2902 
Encycl. 5 nV. XXXII. 624/1 The Festival of the Supreme 
Being, decreed by the National Convention, designed by 
David and conducted by Robespierre. 

6. Last, final, as belonging to the moment of 
death. Now only a gallicism : cf. F. U moment 
supreme. 

2606 Holland Sneton. 66 The supreme iudgments & 
testimonies of his friends, ^delivered at their deaths. 1648 
[see 6 b]. 2894 Sir E. Sullivan IVo/nan 57 When Queen 
Elizabeth was dying she had her band summoned to her 
ante-chamber . . when she felt the supreme moment approach- 
ing she told the musicians to strike up her favourite air. 

6. In comparative and superlative, 
a. Comparative supremer. rare. 


2683 KenSETT tr. Eras/n. ott Folly (1709) 225 After their 
reign here thej- must appear before a supreamer judge. 
2748 Richardson Clarissa (iSii) VIII. xxiv. 109 Having 
given way tO SQpremer fervours. 

b. Superlative supremest, most sttpretne, 

2631 Massinger IV. i. Fate.. appointed you 

To the supremest honour. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Upon 
a A f aide 6 Virgins, come, and in a ring Her supreamest 
reqniem sing. 411674 Traherne Ckr. Ethics (1675) 21 
There are many degrees of blessedness beneath the most 
supream. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 325 Throned in omnipo- 
tence, supremest Jove Tempers the fates of human race. 
2772-84 Cojk's Voy, (1790) V. 1637 This man felt the most 
supreme pleasure. xWa Miss Lady Audley xxxve. 

In her supremest hour of misery. 

B. sb, fl. A person having supreme authority, 
rank, or power ; a supreme authority, ruler, or 
magistrate ; sometimes = superior. Obs. 

*553 Cbojie in Str>’P« ^ccl. Ale/tt. (2721) IIL App. x. 24 
That they that be prohybyte of the byshops,,. ought to 
cease from preachyng..till theybaue purgyd them hyfore 
the supreme of soche suspicion, a 2578 Lindesay (Pits- 
cottie) Ckroti, Scot. (S.T. S.) 1 . 98 He wald nocht enter bh 
sone into his laodts the said Earle being supreme tbairof. 
2392 Smaks. Fen. < 5 - Ad, ^ She clepes him. .Imperious 
supreme of all raortall things. 1631 Chap.man Caesar fp 
Pompeyiux. Plaj-s 1873 HI. X48Thbdaybad prou'dhimthe 
supreame of Cmsar. 2654-46 Earl Orrery Parihe/u (1676) 
349 llierc ought to be a Supreme above the Law, 2^ 
iV^TERHOUse Ar/ns ^ Art/t. 177, I return to London tvhich 
I find of great consequence to her Supremes. 2672 Mil- 
ton P, R. i, 90 Their King, their Leader, and Supream on 
Earth. 2677 'V, Hughes Man 0/ Sin i. vi. 27 Was it not 
a fine cast of his office, that one of them {sc, popes] practised 
upon one of these Supremes [sc. emperors]? 2725 Pope 
Odyss. xiri. J44 Old Ocean’s dread Supreme. 2807 E. S. 
Barrett RisingSun III. too By the act of Reformation, 
the lord was declared to be the supreme of the churciL 

2. The highest degree or amount of something. 

2760-72 H. Brooke Foolo/Qual. (1809) 11 . 20 The quali- 
ties that intitle a man to this supreme of denominations. 
1827 Keats Sleep < 5 - Poetry 236 A drainlcss shower Of light 
is poesj’ ; 'ib the supreme of power. 2858 Gen.P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. part. Ixv. I, 249 The Native Indian term for 
the supreme of folly, is * monkey business \ 

3. As a title of God (or an exalted deity). The 
Supreme : the Supreme Being, God. 

(2667 Milton P. L. vi. 723 O Father, O Suprimm of 
beav’nly Thrones. Ibid. vm. 414 To attamc Ihe hightfa 
and depth of thy Eteni.M wayes All human thoughts come 
short, Supream of things.] 1702 Rowe Tamert, i. i, O thou 
Supream! 2721 Addison Spect. No. 257 f 7 It xs the 
createst Folly to seek the.. Approbation of any Being, be- 
sides the Supreme, a 2766 hlRS. F. Sheridan Nourjakad 
(1767) 297 May the Supreme grant thy petition. 2820 Shel- 
ley Hymn Alcrc. i. Heaven’s dread Supreme. 2B84 Con- 
ie/np. Rev. Feb. 256 Tliat aboriginal law of self-sacrifice 
which links the Supreme to Hb creatures. 

1 4. The highest or topmost part Obs, rare-*^, 

2660 F. Brooke tr- Lc Blanc's Trav. Ded. A 2 b, One, 
who .took not hb information at the shore or Suburbs, but 

.vbYted the intestines and supreme, whence he might the 
better look below, and round about him. 

Supremely (siwpK-mli), adv. [f. prec. adj. 

+ -lx2] 

L In a supreme degree, to a supreme extent. 

iSxs Ckapsiuk Odree - »■>'• M 'Tl'e supremely strenuous 
oral! the Greeke boast. 1696 Tate & Bkadv^t. a ■'’. For 
He ’s the Lord, supreamly good. 1718 1. 5 a 

The fair Cedar, on the craggy Brow 
supremety tall. 0706 Potc ixm. 6a How hiest h.s 

haray hour, should he appear, Dear to us all^ me supremel j 


Valerie s Fate \\, Those [moments].. dwelt forever in the 
memory of both as supremely blbsful. 
f 2 . By or with supreme authority or power, rare. 
1687 A Lovell tr. TJievenoi's Trav. i. 65 All suits are 
there supreamly decided. ij^^tr.Rollin'sAnc. Hist. (1827) 
I. II. 111. 301 The senate decided supremely, and there lay 
no appeal from iu 

So Siipr6*2n.e2iess, the quality of being supreme j 
supreme degree. 

2843 Poe Premature Burial Wks. 1864 1 . 331 The su- 
premeness of bodily and of mental dbtress. 18^ A Whyte 
Biole Char, x. I. 122 An amazing elevation, detachment, 
supremeness, and sweetness of souU 
t Supre’Hiist. Obs. rare. [f. Supreme <z. -h 
-1ST.] One who takes upon himself supreme 
authority. 

2649 Heylin Relat. pf Ohserzt. ir.200 The Junto of Tituler 
Supremists at Westminster,, are very unwilling to quit their 
lon^-held Dominion. 2652 C. Walker Hist. Ind^end. m. 
18 Our Selfcreated Suprenusts. 

Supremity (si«pre*miti). Nowrsr/. £ad. late 
L. supremitds, riatein, t supremus Supreme : see 
-ITT. Cf. OF. supremile.'] 

1 . = Supremacy i. 1 Obs, 

* 53 ® in Lett. Suppr. Alonast. (Camden) 286 The Welsh 
rudenes decreasynge, Chrbtlan cj'S’ilitye maye be introduced 
to the famous renowne of the kynges supremytye. 2540-1 
Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 146 Whether thejT natures were 
obstinate or proude, aspiryng vnto supremitee. a 2548 Hall 
Chron.., Rick, III, 52 Victorie and suptemiue o\i« hb 
enemies, a x66x Fuller Jt'ortkies (2662) i. vi. 29 The Pope 
(whose Supremity hefre. Henry VIII] had suppressed in his 
Dominions). _ 27x6-20 Lett. Alisi's jrnl. (1722) 1 . 292 Vou 
here stand fair for the Supremity; for Men in their Dotage 
generally yield an implicite Obedience to their Wives. 

2 . = Supremacy 2. 


2882 W. Sharp Rossettivili. 408 Such sonnets. .and others 
of like supremity. 

! fS. = SUPRESIE jA 4. Obs. 

158.1 B. R. tr. Herodotus 1. 57 In the top or supremit}' of 
the highest turret is another Chappell. 

Sup. versed : see Sdversed Math. 

Sur, obs. form of Sm sb. 

Sur- (si^r, svi), prefix, 2 L.. (0)F. rr/r-, earlier 
jpr-, sottre- (repr. I., super), used in various senses 
of Super-, as in surcharger to burden excessively, 
overburden, Surcharge, surcot upper coat, Sur- 
COAT, suruom additional name, Surname, 
to pass htyond,SuTiYASS,stfrseoir(:-L,superse(fere 
to Supersede) to suspend, delay (cf. Surcease), 
survivre to live beyond. Survive. As a living 
suffix, sur» is or has been used in a few compounds, 
chiefly (c) nonce-words formed after existing words, 
ns •f' surbtirdetted [after Surcharged], fsurgirdle 
[after SurcjkcleJ ; esp. after the legal terms 
Subbebutteb, Surrejoinder, q. v., as surrehend, 
surrebribe, + surrecompotnidea, f surrecounter- 
maud vbs., \ snrregaiuing \ ( 3 ) variants of techni- 
cal terms compounded with Super- or Supra-, as 
surci'Hary ss Sdpebctliarv, surocci'pital = Super- 
occiFiTAL, surre'ual « Suprarenal ; also f Sur- 
anna’tion » Superannuation; f Stur-azota’tion 
Chem. = superazotation in Super- la a ; f Snrclose, 
?afinal close; fSnr-clou’dcd shaded from 
above ; + Surco'ntract, a contract following upon 
a prerions contract; Snrcn'rrent a. Hot., ‘the 
opposite ofdecurrent; when a lea^' expansion runs 
up the stem’ {^Treas. Bot, xS66) ; 4 Surfeo'ff 
[after med.L. super\af)feudare\ Irons., to invest 
(a person) with an estate which one already holds 
from another (cf. superijfifieudation in Soper- 
13)* fSurfiuac, overflow, flood; Sux-iave’st v. 
Irons., to provide with outer clothing ; f Sur- 
m&'tch V, Irons., to excel, surpass ; + Surpajr v. 
Irons., to more than compensate for; Surprocia*- 
tion, enhancement of price or value ; + Surre- 
bou'nd V,, to echo repeatedly ; f Sursa*turated a. 
Chem, » Supersaturated ; *|*Stirstre*tclii2ig 
ppl, a., extending far; SurstyTe v, irons,, — 
SURNA 3 IE V, 


1656 Blount Clossogr., *Surannaiion..z. growing old, 
ale or above a years date, 2802 Med. yml. VIII. 534 
beir difiercnl degree of virulence depends on ibe different 
rgree of ■*‘sur-arolation. 2577 Harrison England i. liL fis 
Hetinsked, lliey were not now able to remooue the im. 
(liable loade of the Normanes from our 'surburdened 
oulders. 2874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. 219 'Phe *surclliary 
Iges are strongly marked. 2589 PyrTESHAM Engl. Pcesie 
. xix. (Arh.) 225 The Epigrammatist will to conclude 
bis Epigram with a aerse or two, spoken in such sort, as 
may seeme a manner of allowanCT to all the premises, 
d that with a loyfull approbation, w-hich the Latines 
[I Acclamatio, we therefore call this figure the sur- 
ize or consenting close. 2632 Lmiww * ‘J** 

: of Arrane is..*sur-cJouded with Coalfield Hill. 2584 
•ycesiers Comnrv. {2641) 30 Hee will^ alwayes yet 
:pc a yoyd place for a new ♦surcontract with any other. 
482 in Cal. Proc. Ckanc. Q. IL Pref. 70 

rermjmg that the same Piers Bank shuld have surfeffed 
“ same Robert Scrop of trust in divers parcclis ol Vomits. 
5 oF TSo.vor.T.M.Le Blanc's Trav.oij The *surfluxwand 
mdarions which fcrtilire all Eg^-pL 1483 Cath. Angl. 
r/r A *StxrsyTdy\lt,..svccingula. 1819 W. Icnsakt 
pistryStenndiiZr;) 95 Theplumes. that ♦sur-inycsther 
c. 1636 Montgomerie's Cherrie ^ Sloe 76 (U reittoun’s 
), Poets.. Whose Muse ’surmatches mine. 2848 Owen 
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Homol. Veriehr, Skel, 146 His recognition oftbe ‘^stuocd- 
pital* in both mammals. 1603 FloriO Montaigne \\\. v, 
529 One ill kisse doth ^surpay [orig. surpaye\ one good. 
1884 Mandt. Exam, 1 Nov, 5/2 The tendency to *surpre» 
ciation in the value of gold as compared with other commo- 
dities. 1803 H. M. Doughty Our Wherry 63 We.. un- 
ravelled the bends and rebends and *surrebcnds of the 
Gecste. ci6ti Chapman Iliad xxi. 361 Earth resounded; 
and great heauen, about did *surrebound. 1849 De Quincey 
Eng, MailCoach L Wks. 1862 IV. 294 This whole corpora- 
tion was constantly bribed, rcbribed, and often *sur-rebnbed. 
1683TRYON Way to Health 536 All their Regiments of Com- 
pounded, Recompounded, Decompounded and *Surrecom- 
pounded Medicines, 1570 FoxE-d. ff M. (cd. 2) 1. 121/2 
Sabinus..had geuen forth his letters, rehearsing withal the 
generall recountermaunde. .. Last of al now he sendeth 
downe ageyne an other •Surrecountermaund. i6xx Speed 
Hist, Gt. Brit, IX. X. § 28 The Castle of Dunbarre. .was 
ic.gained by the Scots : for recouery, or 'sur-re-gaining 
whereof, the King sent John Earle of Surrey. 1844 Hoblyn 
Diet, Terms Med, (cd. 2), *Surrenal [misdefined]. x8o6 
G, Adams* Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. (Philadl) I. App. 532 The 
epithet *£ur.saturated, or the preposition sub is prefixed 
when the base of the s^t is in excess, a xs6o PuAZR^neid 
IX. Cciij, Their heads to heauen they lift. .and hie *sur- 
stretchyng skies they check. 163* Lxthcow Traz’, x. 498 
The delectable planure of Murray. .may be *surstylcd, a 
second Lombardy, a x^x Fuller Worthies, Somersetshire 
111.(1662)27 Gildas, simamed the \VLse.,was eight years 
junior to another Gildas called Aibanius...He was also 
otherwise sur-stiled, Qucrulus. 

!1 Sura^ (suTa), Anglo-Indian* Also 7 sure, 
snry, suri. [a. Skr, snra spirituons liquor, wine 
(surdkara coco-nut tree). Cf. F. soure (17th c.).] 
The fermented sap of various species of palm, as 
the wild date, the coco-nnt, and the palmyra; = 
Toddy jA i. Also altrib,^ as sura-kouse, -trte, 
1598 W. Phillip tr. Linsehoien 1. Ivi. 101/2 The pot in 
short space is full of water, which thej* call Sura, & is 
pleasant to drinke, like sweet whay. 1609-xo Wl Finch in 
Purchas/’/^/7>7?x(i62s) I.iv. iv. § 6.436 Agoodly Countrey. , 
abounding with wild Date Trees . , whence they draw a liquor 
called Tarrie or Sure, 1623 in Foster Eng. Factories Ind. 
(iqoSj II, 3x4 The clephantes hath destroyed many hundreds 
of coquesand sura trees. 1684 tr.TVry^rK/Vr'xTVaz^. 11.86 (Y.) 
Nor could they drink either Wine, or Sury, orStrong Water. 
X700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy, E, Ind. iii. 47 This ljuicc from 
the Coco-Nut Tree] they call Suri, which is to be sold al the 
.Yr/n.hoases. 1B74 Treas.Boi. Suppl. 

11 Sura 2 (silTa). Also 7 surat, 9 surah, soura. 
[a. Arab, siert^. Cf. F. stera, sttraU. (The 
earliest examples represent the word with the def. 
art prefixed, assur 3 ^*')\ A chapter or larger sec- 
tion of the Koran. 

(xfixsW. Bedwell Mo/tam. Impost, it. § 45 Teach me., 
out of the law of our Prophet, out of cuciy Assora of the 
same, some certalne perfections. Ibid. Oiij, This booke is 
denided into sundry sections or Chapters which they call 
Assnrats, or Azoara's. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) iy%s. ii. 
89/2 In the^ third booke of tby Alcaron and in the seueo and 
thirty Asaria.] x65x Boyle (1675) j6o Mahomet 

himself was so proud of it {sc. the Alkorani that, .he defy's 
its opposers to equal one surat or section of it. 1850 W. 
Irving Mahometxxxv. (1853) *7® To promulgate before the 
multitude of pilgrims, .an important ettra, or chapter of the 
Koran, just^ received from heaven, x835 Condck Syrian 
Stone, Lore ix. (1896) ^37 The earlier Suras are chiefly con- 
cerned with the warnings as to the coming day of judgment, 
and with descriptions of the end of the world, 
ii Sura ^ (sn*ra). Also 9 soor- [a. Skr. sura 
(Hindi sur) god, deity,] In Hindu demonology, 
a good angel or genie, 

*795 T. Maurice Hindostan (1E20) L l xii, 4ry The 
superior, or northern hemisphere, is the region of delight, , . 
and m it Indra presides with an army of Soors, or g<w<i 
genu, 1806 Ind. Autij, I. 17^ The Indian Soors and 
Assoors, that is the good and evil Genii. x334 Caukter 
Orient. Ann. ix. 115 It ^vas reported that they bad been re- 
ceived into tbe bosom of Siva, among the suras of the 
supreme paradise. 

i* SxUTaljOTI'lldjZ'. nzr<?. In 5 snrliabunde. 
[a. OF., ^ . surabondcr •. see SnPEBABOD>'D.] intr. 
To snperaboand. So \ Snxabttndaxice, overflow- 
ing ; t Eurabimaaiitiy adv., snperabuniintly, 
CX400 tr. Seer. Seer., Gov. Lordsh. 76 \Vbenne superfluytez 
oner mekyll •surhabundys to l>e beued. Ibid, 8x Yn loyn, 
wherme humours surnabunden. 1471 Caxtoh Reettyell 
(Sommer) 275 A.,pesteleuce. Thattokebis^gynnyngofa 
■•surhabondance of the see, wherofy* stretes of troye were full 
..of water, a 1400 Pauline Epistles Eph. iiu 20 To hyin.. 
pat may alle hyng make *surabundauntlL 
tSnraddi-tioil. Obs. rare. [See Sob- and 
ABDTnon; cf. F. suradditionf^ An additional 
name or title (see Addition 4% 

1611 %aKKS. Cymb. i. L33 His Father Was call’d Slcillins, 
;.Bnt had his Tiilc-s by Teaantius, whom He seru’d with 
Glory, and admir'd Successe; So gain'd the Sur-addition, 
Lconatos. 

Saragat, obs. illit. form of Sdbeogate sh. 
tSurage. Sc. Ohs. Also sureis, snrriche. 
[? a. north-eastern OF. *souriche, central 

OF. sourise mouse, fern, of souris (:— pop. L. 
*sorIcem., sorex) mouse. 

The original meaning was perhaps ‘mouse-grej’ cloth*. 
Dialectal forms with ch, g, occur in derivatives of souris in 
OF., e.g. sorigier mousetrap, sourichon young mouse,] 
Surage gray : name of some textile fabric. 

XS30-X Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V. 414 For ane eln 
surage gray to be ane pare of hois to the King, price . . xxiiij. s. 
*53* Ibid, VI. 76 To be the King ane dmk, ij clnis and ane 
qu^er surage gray. 1533 Ibid. 183 To be the King ane 
pair hois ane. cine sums gray. 1544 /Sid. VIII. 280, yj 
quartcris sarriche gray. 


STirall(siu8Ta). [? repr. apronnndation of Sobat.] 
A soft twilled silk fabric used for women’s dresses. 

■ x88x Truth 19 May 686/2 Onefdressjof cream-coloured 
surah, brocaded in a design of rosebuds. 1883 A. S. Hardy 
But yet a Woman 65 Stdpbanie herself in her pale blue 
surah robe de chambre, x%3 [see Sleazy a. 2 ^]. 

Surah, variant of Sura ‘K 
Surahee, -hi, surai, suraiee, variants of 
Seeai 2 , 

1859 Lang Wand. India 145 Hold hard, syce, and give 
me the suraiee (water-bottle). 1874 H. H. Cole Catal. Ind, 
Art S. Kens. Plus. 144 A 5urai..with a long neck and flat 
bulged base. 

Surahwa ; see Saouari. 

Stiral (siQ»*ral), a. Anal. fad. mod.L. surdlis 
(cf. F. sttral^ It. suraUj Sp. sttral), f. sura calf of 
the leg.] Of or pertaining to the calf of the leg; 
esp. in sural artery^ vein. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Plan 734 The Surall vaine is dis- 
seminated into the musclesof the^'x/morcalfe. 1672 Wise- 
man Wotmdsiv. 40 Wounded by a puncture in tbe Inside of 
the calf of his leg into the Surall Artery. 1840 G. V. Ellls 
Anal, 674 The lower or sural branches. .three or four in 
number, 1878 A. Hamilton Nervous Dis, 259 The case of 
a bidlet-dancer.rin which the sural muscles were affected. 
1899 AllbutPs Syst. Pled. VIII, 59 Spasm of the sural 
muscles. 

tSuTaiLCe. Ohs. Also 4 surravms, 5 sur- 
aunce, -awnce, 5 uratis(e, seuerans, sewrawnce, 
-aunce, 6 sorance. fa. OF, surance^ f. Sure 
(2., after Assurance, of which it may be soinetiraes 
merely an aphetic form. C£ Sovebance.] 

1. A pledge, guarantee ; = Assurance i. 

c X300 Beket 1910 Ich wolc assoilU hem in thisse forme, 
fawe, That hi do surance forto stonde to boli churche lawe. 
c X400 Destr. Troy 10238 He said pat his suranse sothely was 
fals, And done for dissatt. 1412-20 Lydc. Chron, Troy iv. 
4553 Suraunce & oJjc of old made to be loun, c 1450 IJove- 
lich Pfertin 2212 He mad hem to swerc, vppon here Sew- 
raunce, to-forn him there, that be ony weye they scholdcn 
me sic- 1532 Tisdale Expos. Pfait. v-aii, vl. 68 h, To geve 
vs yet more sensible and surer sacraiiientes and surauncesof 
his goodnes. a 1557 Dinrn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 40 The 
laird of Langtoun tane in surance for suffering of the Inglis- 
men. 1588 Shaks. Tit, A. v. ii. 46 Now giue some surance 
that thou art Reuenge. 

2. The insnring of properly, etc.; « Assurance 
5 , Insurance 4. 

X547 Insurance Policy in R. G. Marsden Sel. Pleas Crt. 
Admir. (1897) H. 48 In full payinent of this sorance a bovc 
s^'d. c xsso Ibid,, The beste made..byn of surance. 

3 . Secarity, safety ; « Assurance 7. 

14*6 Lydg, De Guit. Pilgr. 23359 where the gate is 
kept well,.. that vy*cis may ha none entrie, that place stant 
in suerte,..and tber U suraunce £: eke trust. ^1470 Hard- 
ing Chron, xc. xv. (MS, Arch. Seld. B. 10) If. 70 Thus wedde 
he hir at yorke in al suraunce. a 1475 AsiUiV Active Policy 
S^gGcntilmenshuld natycvcclothyng But to their howshold 
meync, for surance That no man be their power excedyng. 
*559 Mirr, Pfag- K. James Pturdcred xv, He counsayled 
me for surance of my state. 1603 J. Davies Plicrocosmos 
15s Put into bis hand the awfoll Sword Of lustice; so, the 
^ood shall bee assur’d,.. SUh Justice goodmens surance doth 
inlargc. 

4. Certitude, confidence ; = Assurance 8. 
cx4sa Loveuch Grail xv, 80 Of that Surawnce Am I, 
Snraugnlar (srrae'ggirllaj), a. ZooU [See SuB- 

and Angular.] = Stipra-angular (Supra- 1 b). 

184X Penny Cycl. XX. 456/x Tbe surangular portion., 
forms the upper border bctivcen the coronoTd apopnysisantl 
the articulation. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. 120 We may 
find, as in the Sauropsida, an actual lower jaw consisiing of 
several distinct bon^ deniary, angular, sur-angular, coro- 
noid, splenial, and articular. 

Surans, obs. form of Sorance. 

CX440 Alphabet of Tales 64 }>er b^pend a surans for to 
fall in hys fymbe ^at bis fute rotid ofl. 

+ Surantler. Ghs. Also -antlier, [a. OF. 
suratitoillier (Gaston de Foix) : see Sub- and 
Antler.] The second branch of a deeris horn, 
next above the brow-antler ; « Bez-antler. 

The term was copied from Turbervile by many later com- 
pilers, but appears to have had no real currency, 

XS76 Tubbekv. Venerie xxi. 53 Antoiller,.the Surantller 
neare vnlo the Antlier the wbl^ ought a little to enlarge it 
selfe some what more from tbe beame than the firste [Antlier]. 
(1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy I^id Ships ^V)^. 1. 03/x 
The homes haue many dogmaticall Epitbites, as a Bart 
hath the Burs, tbe Pcarlcs, the Antllers, tbe Suianllers, the 
Royals, the Surroyals, and the Croches.] 

Surat (siuras't, stuoTset, su'rset). Also 7 -att, -et. 
The name of a town and district in the presidency 
of Bombay, India, used attrih, to designate («) a 
kind of cotton produced in the neighbourhood, 
(h) coarse cotton goods, usually uncoloured ; also 
ellipi. and as sb. (with pH) = Surat cotton, ^c. 

1643 in E. 8. Sainsbury Cal. Crt. Plin. E. Ind. Co. (1959) 
329 [(^aheoes] Suratt natrowes. 1653 Lading Du. E. Ind. 
Ships, 0^3 pieces Surets. 1842 Penny Cycl, XXIII. 277/1 
They import salt, dates, and Surat piece-goods. 1846 
Commercial Mag. Oct. 184 We quote now an advance. .of 
jd. in all descriptions of Surat. z85z Simmohds lire's 
Philos. Pfanuf. 87 fDescr, of Hgurc), Surat Cotton. 1865 
Pall Pfall G, No. i/i East Indian cotton, or ‘ Surats 
1885 Hmma. Dyeing Textile Fabrics 2 The hladras, Surat, 
and sbort-staplra Eg>*ptian cotton. 

Suray, obs. form of Serai i. 

SurDait, variant of Subbate 
Surbase (sSub^s). Arch, Also 8 eirbace. [f. 
Sub- + Base xA^] 


a. A border or moulding immediately above the 
base or lower panelling of a wainscoted room; 
also, — chair-rail (CHAIR sb,'^ 15). 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc, vi. 106 The Middle Rail hath 
commonly two bredths of the Margcnt of the Stile, viz. one 
breadth above the Sur-base, and the other below the Sur- 
base. 1744 Lanchornb Country Justice 1. Poems (1790) 
282 Where, round the hall, the oak’s high surbase rears The 
field-day triumphs of two hundred years. 1760 Phil, Trans. 
LI. 79B From the top of the surbase within to the pavement 
of the cell is 7 feet xmx Oxf. Archd. Papers MS. Oxon. 
b. 26, If. 177 D (Bodl. Libr.) Neat Chimney piece., suitable 
Hearthstone. .with a Sirbace and Skirting. 1834 M, Scott 
Cruise Midge xviii, The whole of tbe surbases and wo^en 
work about the windows and doors were of well-polished and 
solid mahogany. 1871 Miss Braddon Levels of Arden 
xxxii, As her severe eyes surveyed wall and ceiling, floor 
and surbase. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 474/x Surbase,., an 
upper base is the term applied to what, in the fittings of a 
room, is familiarly called tne chair-rail x88o Cassells Fans. 
Plag. 1x2 The height of the surbase or chair-rail. 

atirib. 1825 J. Nicholson Operative Mech. 605 Surbase- 
moulding, 

b, A comice or series of mouldings above the 
dado of a pedestal, podium, etc. 

18x5 J. Smith Paswrama Sci. 4 Art I. X71 Each upper 
portion, as surbase of pedestal, capital of column, cornice of 
entablature, divides into three parts. 1837 Civil Engin. ff 
Arch. Jrnl. I. 352/2 The cornice or surbase of the pedestal 
on which the statue of the Duke is placed. 1887 Times 
(weekly cd.) o Dec. 15/1 The temple rests on a stylobate, 
having a finely moulded base and surbase. 

atirib, 1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) s. v. Pedestal, 
The comice, or surbase mouldings, at the top [of a pedestal]. 

Surbased (st7jb3'st), a. Arch. Also 8 surbast, 
[repr.K. surbaissi^i. jwr- exceedingly = Super- 9b 
+ lowered.] Surbased arch, sin arch whose 
rise is less than half the span. So surbased do?ne, 
1763 Gray Let, to Mason 8 Feb., Roger’s own tomb.. has 
..a wide surbased arch with scalloped ornaments. 1793 
Genii. Plag, May 422/1 Under each chancel window, nearest 
the East end, is a surbast arch, 1825 J. Nicholson Oper, 
Mech, 540 The semicircular me called perfect arches, and 
those less than a semicircle, imperfect, surbased, or dimin- 
ished arches. Arches are also called surmounted, when they 
are higher than a semicircle. 

So Surba'sement [F. surbaissemenf), the con- 
dition of being surbased. 

1833 Cracb Diet, Gen, Kttowl, (cd. 3), Surhasement, the 
trait of any arch., that describes a portion cfan ellipsis. 

SuTbased, pa. pple. Arch* [f. Surbase - f- 
-ED Provided with a surbase. 

X791 Oxf. Arclui, Papers MS. O.ton.b. 26, If 177 b (Bodl. 
Libr.), Two Chambers.. to be Skirted and Sirbaced. x8x8 
Todd [eaoncously citing quot. 1763 s, v. Subbasco a.] 5 hence 
in moA diets. 

tSurbatCy th. Obs. Also 6-7 fiurbafc. [f. 
SuRBATE z/.] Soreness of the feet or hoofs caused 
by w’alking; foot-sorcncss. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Horses (1627) rxB By that 
meanes hee may saue his horse often-ttmes from danger of 
surbaL 1645 * Martik-Marpriest* Plartitls Eccko x6 You 
remember bow the Bishops poasted you furiously too and 
fro like lebu.., untUl with foundringandsurbates they had 
even wearied you of your lives. 1725 Fam. Diet. s. v. Horse 
Feeder, If the Feeder finds his Horse subject to Lameness 
or Stiffnes.':, to Surbate or Tenderness of Feet, 1805 James 
Pliiit. Diet, (ed. 2). 

t Surbate, Obs, rare. [ad. OF. surbatre 
(see Sdrbated) to beat excessively.] intr. 7 To 
bear down heavily 07 Z. 

c 2450 Plerlin 531 Agravain hadde so chaced and Gaherles 
XX satsnes that chei surbated on Plgnoras that com with an 
hundred saisnes. 

•f* Surbate, V.^ Ohs. Also 6-8 -bait, 7 -beat(e. 
[Back-formation from Surbated. Cf. next.] 

1 . irans. To bruise or make sore (the hoofs or 
feet) with excessive walking; to make (an animal 


or person) foot-sore. 

■ *593 Spenser F.Q.m.iv, 34 I^east they.. should.. surbate 
sore Their tender feet vpon the stony ground. 2607 IIark- 
ham Caval. iii. (1617) 7 His own waight beating vpon the 
bard earth, would both surbate and bring him to an incurame 
lamencsse. x6ix Speed Hist. Ct, Brit. ix. xx. § 47 *1 be 
Rebels, .whom King Henry. .suflered.. to. .surbate then^ 
selves with a long march. 1660 Blount Boscobel 29 Which 
contributed much towards the surbating and galling His 
Majesties Feet. 2707 MoRTiMER/fr«^.(i72i) I.232 Chalky 
Land surbates..Oxens Feet more than any other Soil. 

ahsol. 16x5 Jackson Creed iv. u. i. § 4 Softest waies in 
moist winters surbeate the sorest in dty Summers. 

2 . intr. for pass. To become foot-sore. 

J590 CocKAiNE Treat. Hunting C s,. Who so hunteth vn- 
breathed hounds at the Bucke first in hot weatbep caoseth 
them to imbost and surbate greatly. 1610 Markham 
Masierp. ir. xci. 378 If your horse surbate in your trauell. 
x6i4 ~ Cheap Husb. 11. i. (166S) 70 Homed Ctattel m Linwln- 
shire are,. strong hoved, not apt to surbaiL 1725 Fam, 
Dici.&.v. Hoof That Horse., will not carry a Shoe long,^ 

nor travel far, but soon surbate. 

t Stirtate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Obs. rare. 
Forms : 5 surbat, flsurbet, -beate. [ad. OF. sur- 
batu (see next).] = next. 

1406 [sec Surbated b, a 1450]. 1590 Spekser F. Q.)\a. =2 
As when a Beare and Tygre..Espye a trauciler with feet 
surbet. 1558 Bp. Hall i>at. v. ii. 20 Tby right eye gins to 
leape for vain delight And iiurbeate toes to tickle at the sight. 
.)• Surbated, pa. pple. sndppl. a, Obs. or dial. 
Also 5 surebated, 5-7 suxbatted, 6-8 -baited, 

7 erroi:. -boted. [f. OF. surbaiu (pa. pple. of 
surbalre, f. sur- exceedingly = Sdpzr- 96 + balre 
to beat) + -ED. OF. surbaiu is not recorded in 
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SURCEASING-. 


the ' sense of the Eng. word, the F. term being 
solhcdn (1664 in Hatz.-Darm.), for which seeSoLE- 
BAimo; but Cotgrave (1611) has stirbatUin 
*surbating’ (as well as soubaiitte, sotibatturc)\ 
cf.- also obs. It. sohaitere^ sobattuto * snrbated ^ so- 
batiitura ‘ surbating ’.] a. Of the hoofs or feet : 
Bruised or sore with much walking. 

c 14x0 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, If |>e soles of 
hir feete be surebated. 1577 Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
(1586) 132 If the bullockes feete be neare wome, and sur- 
bated, ^v’ashe them in Oxe pj'sse warmed. x6ot Holiand 
Pliny XI. xxxvii, When they see their Oxe hoofes surbatted 
and worne too neere the quick with overmuch travell. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts 689 Those members that are sur- 
boted or riuen of their skin. x6x7 R. Fenton Treat. Ch, 
Rome 142 The feet of our blessed Sauiour: those surbated 
fwt which tred vpon the earth naked and miserable, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 7 Sept. x666, My haire wns almost sing’d, 
and my feete unsufferably surbated, 1766 Compl. Farmer 
s.v. Surbating^ There is nothing better for surbated feet 
than tar melted into the foot. x8i6 Sporting Mag. XLVII, 
61 We have seen the hoofs of a horse perfectly surbated, 
from long standing upon the bard , . stones. 

b. Of animals or persons; Foot-foundered, 
foot-sore ; weary with excessive travelling on foot. 

a 1450 Fysshynge xv. Angle (1883) 2 The hunter. .cummet 
home..reyn beton styr prj-kud wth thornesand hys clothes 
tome.. sum of hys howndes lost som surbatted [eel. X496 
surbat].^ 1576 Turberv. Penene 123 When you are ouer- 
taken wth the night, or that your houndes are surbated and 
wearie. 1579 bANGHA>! Garef. Health (1633) 10 The leaues 
..are good to be put into the shooes of them that are sur- 
bated and wearie, to mitigate the heat and paine. 16x2 tr. 
Benvennto'‘s Passenger Avij, .A. surbated and weary Pas- 
senger. 1639 T. DE Grey Conipi. Horsem. iii To be applyed 
to the feet. .when the horse is. .surbated. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist, Reb. vnr. | 127 They begun their march again ; which 
they continued all that Night ;..they could not but be ex- 
tremely weary, and surbated. 1670 Evelyn Sylva xix. 
(ed, 2) 84 The fresh Leaves [of the Alder] alone applied to 
the naked soal of the Foot, infinitely refresh the surbated 
Traveller. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 348 He 
will (if used upon hard Roads) become surbated or beaten of 
his Feet in a \*ery short Time. 1887 F. T. HAVERGAL/f^r<^ 
Gloss. S.V., As a woman said of her daughter who had walked 
30 miles to see her; * ^Vhen her came her was fine surbated.* 

c, transf. and fg. 

1592 in Lyty's Jl^hs. (1902) 1.473 Vertue tying wings to the 
thoughts of virgins, swiftnes becommeth surbated. 1634 W, 
Tirwhvt tr. J 5 alsae*s Lett, 291 Doe you not think my sighes 
must needes be surbated, in going every day foure hundred 
leagues? x65x Webster Cure/orCnckoLi n. iv, We areall 
. .at a stand, ..the music ceas’d, and dancing surbated. 

tSurbater- Obs, rare, [f. Surbate z'.S-f. 
-ErI.] One who wearies another out by walking. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub iv. iii, A lackey. .or a foot-man. 
Who is.the Surbater of a Clarke currant 

'1 Snrbatiug', vbi. sb, Obs, Forms : see Sor- 
BATE V , ; also 6-7 erron, surbutting. [f. Sur- 
bated: see -ING^.] The action of making the 
hoofs or feet sore by walking; foot-soreness. 

The definition in quot 1607 * is repeated in later works of 
reference. 

1576 Turberv. Venerie 15 That he [sc. a hound] is strong 
..and able to endure long without surbaitingof himselfe, 
X591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Despeaelura, surbating, 1600 
SuRFLET Country Farm i. xxiiL 136 For surbutting, boile 
honie and hogs-grease in white wine. X607 Markham Caval. 
111. (1617) 7 Notanyof these horses but will endure the hard 
earth without surbating or lamenesse. 1607 Topsell Fourf, 
Beasts Surbating..is a beating of the Hooue against the 
ground. 1759 Brown Compi. Farmer 21. 

Siirbeat(e, variant of Subbate 21.2 

Surbeaten, error for Surb.\ted, , 

a 1667 Skinner Eiymol, (1671), Sttrbeai^ or to be Sur^, 
beaten, ’ 

i* Surbe’d, V, Obs, [f. Sur- m the sense of 
‘hp’ + BED sb, 12 b (= under side of a block of 
stone).] irans. To set (a block of stone) edgeways 
(see quots.) ; also, to set (coal) edgew.ays on a fire. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 76 They take care to surbed the 
stone, i.e. set it edg-Wc-iys, contrary to the posture it had in 
the bed c 1680 Enquiries 2/1 Quarries . . in what order do 
the beds lie? whether surbedded in work, or laid as they 
grew in the bed? 1686 Plot Staffordsh. iii, 126 If they 
would have it [coal] burn quick and flame clear,. .they sur- 
bed it, i.e. set it edgways, the cleaving way next the fire. 
c 1700 Kennett ms, Lansd, lo 33 F- 377 *1*0 surbed coal, 
to set it edgvv’aies on the fire that the heat and flame may 
cleave it and make it burn vdih greater vehem^ce. X7i2 
J Morton Nat.Hist. Nortkampt. 116 Let the Stones that 
ixc for Oven.Hearths..be set Edge-ways, or Sur-bedded,^ 
the Masons speak, that is, the they had m the 

Earth inverted, c 1767 G. White Selbome iv. / o Pennant, 
It is a freestone, cutting in all directions ; yet has something 
of a Grain parallel with the honzon, and therefore should not 
be siibedded. Ibid., note, Surbedding does not succeed in 
our dry walls. 

-j- Surbra've, Obs, [f. Sur- + Brave t;.] 

1. Irons. To make very ‘brave’ or splendid. (Cf. 
Brave v. 5.) 

1SS4 Hudson Dit Sorias' Judith lii. iv The Pereians 
proud. .With plates of gold, surhraved all their bands[orig. 
Fait les escazlles tTor de ses armes relntre\. 

2. -To excel in splendour or beauty. 

C1600 W. Fouxer lyhs. (S.T.S.) I. 377 He is to me the 
wght Whose truthc surbraues the best. 

'Surbutting, erron. form of SuRBAiTiyc. 

Surcar, rare obs. form of SiRCAR. 

+ SnreaTk- Obs, rarer^. In 4 surfcarc. [a. 
AF. surcarbe : see SuR- and Cark j^.] Excess. 

13.. O.'Wr ;l/.9843(G5tt.), If l>u fonde..Abam..l>at had 


tl't’C fete, orhandis thre,..And..siken anol>er..pat wantid 
cyder fote or hand,.,surkarc [Cott. ouercark] of kinde had 
pe tan, And kind was to l>at o};er wan. 

t SnrcaTkinff, vbl, sb, Obs. reirc'^, [f. Sdr- 
+ Cark v, -f -ing i.] Great trouble or distress. 
^1330 Arih, 4* Merl, 3945 (Kolbing), pis ich seuen, saun- 
fAiI Ps cark hadde of pe batayL..Ac in al pis surcarking 
Alenin com to Ban, )>e king. 

Surceance, -aunce, var, Sueseance Obs. 

+ SurCGa’SEHCe. Obs, Forms : 6 sursesance, 
7 suroesance, surceasance. [f. Surcease z/., 
after Surseance.] = Sorseance. 

1585 Holinshed Chron. II. Hist, Scot. 323/2 Being at the 
same time a sursesance made on both sides,.. the Scots 
ceassed not to make sundre tnuasions into our realme. x6ii 
Speed Hist, Gt. Brit, tx. viL § 39 He was,-pe^s^vaded. .not 
to refuse Saladines offers for a surceasance from hostililie. 
a 1637 Sporriswooo Hist, Ch. Scot. v. (t677) 254 She began 
to treat with both parties for a surceasance of Arms. 

Surcease (swsPs), sb. arch. Also 7 -ceasse, 
-cease, [f. next.] The action, or an act, of bring- 
ing or coming to an end ; (a) cessation, stop ; esp. 
(a) temporary cessation, suspension, or intermis- 
sion. a. Const- of ox genitive. 

In mod. use often with a reminiscence of quot. 1605, 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secreiorie ii. (1625) 25 Jly request is for 

the surcease of all this iarre. X590 Nashe sst Pt, Pasqnil's 
Apol. A 4, Seeking with my hart a surcease of Armes. 1605 
Shaks. Macb, i. vii. 4 If ih’ Assassination Could trammell 
vp the Consequence, and catch With his surcease, Successe. 
x6s3 H. CoGAK tr. Pinto's Trav, xlix. (1663) 193 By this 
surcease of Trade the Custom-houses, .fell much in their 
Revenue. X709 Mrs, Manley Mem. (1720) IV. 237 

Nothing hut Death can make that Man desist, who sustains 
almost its Pangs without a Surcease of Diligence, a 1768 
Erskinc Inst. Latu Scot, iv. iiL § 24 Creditors sometimes 
grant voluntarily a surcease of personal execution in behalf 
of their debtor, which is commonly called a supersedere. 
i8t6 Scott Anti^. xv, The crafty pony availed himself of 
this surcease of discipline to twitch the rein out of Davie’s 
hands. 2845 Poe Raven 10 Vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow. 1853 Motley Dutch 
Rep. 11. vi. (1866) 254 They requested her Highness to order 
a general surcease of the Inquisition. 19x6 J. Buchan Hist. 

xciii. XIIL 53 It wascairied on in all weathers, .with 
no surcease of keenness. 

b. Const.yh?/?/. 

^ 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. IxxL § 8 Surcease from labour 
is necessarte. t6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 349 A 
surcease from all state medles. 1643 Baker Chron, (1679) 
294/1 The Duke of York, .commands a surcease from further 
hostility. Paris Herself Again\l,X'/\\\, PriN'ale 

schools for boys give four days* surcease from lessons, 

o. Without construction. 
a XS93 Marlowe OvieCs Elegies 11. xiv, Fruites ripe will 
fall, let springing things increase. Life is no light price of 
a small surcease. 1602 in Farr S, P. EUs, (1845) 1 1. 430 
O endlesse ioy without surcease. 17x2 in Maclaurin Argts, 

If Decis. (1774) so After a long surcease, he renewed the 
cause. 2873 Longp. IPayside Inn^ Mottk 0/ CasabMag- 
giore 137 All the while he talked without surcease. 2881 
Daily Tel, 25 Mar. 5/4 There is no surcease in the torrent 
of Princes., who continue to pour into the capital 
STircease(swsrs),zt.<rn'i5. Fonnsta. 5Burses0, 

5- 6 sursease, 6 surseace, 5 sxirceese, (sour- 

cease), 5-6 surcese, -cesse, 6 -ces, -ceas, -ceace, 

6- 7 -ceasse, 8 -cess, 5— surcease, [f, OF. sitrstSf 
fem. sarsise (cf, AF. sttrsise sb., omission), pa. 
pple. of szirseoir to refrain, delay, suspend L. 
supersedere to Supersede. The spelling was at 
an early date assimilated to Cease (cesse, ceasse).'] 

1 . znlr. To leave off, desist, stop, cease from 
some action (finally or temporarily). (Cf. Super- 
sede 2 b.) a. const ^of from, 

1428 Lett, Marg. Anjou <5- Bp, Beehing/on (Camden) 40 
Men sayen hit hadde be muche better for me to have sur- 
cesed of my service long or this. 24*9 Rolls 0/ Parlt. IV. 
342/2 The Tresorer.., may have in commaunderaent by 
Writt, to sursese of any proces made. 1^32 Ibid. 425/2 
• That the seide CoIIectours. .sursease of eny lerie to ni^e. 
c xS*o JIore Picus ^Vks. 14/1 Wherforc be counselled Ficus 
to surceace of study. 2538 CaostwELL in Mcrriman Life ff 
Lett, (1902) IL 259 The klnges pleasure is that., you do 
Surcese and cause the partie to sorccs frome tiny further 
sute. 2549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord, Deacons, The Bisshoppe 
shal surcease from ordering that person. 2597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. xlvii. § 4 Vnder that pretense to surcease from 
prayers as booties or fruitles offices. 1615 Br-^.thwait 
Strappado (XB7S) 165 SiIke-wormes..^Vho do surcesse from 
labour now and then. 1667 Milton P,L. vi. 258 The g^reat 
Arch-Angel from his warlike toile Surceas'd. 1822 Cary 
Dante, Purg. xxv, 131 Nor from the task.. Surcease they. 
X853-8 Hawthorne Engl. Noie-bks. (1879) IL Z04, 1.. 
thereupon surceased from my labors. 

b. without construction (spec, to discontinue 
legal proceedings). 

1456 Poston Lett. I. 390, I shal be his servaunt and 
youres unto such tyme as ye woll comande me to sursese 
and leve of. X479 Ibid. HI. 257 desj^ed 

myn oncle as well as you to surcease, 2544 Craniier Let. 
in Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 4x2 For the belter expedition 
of the matter, I have sent to the dean of the arches, com- 
manding him to surcease therein. 2586 .A Day Engl. Secre- 

torie 1.(1625) 13 Wishing vnto you and yours as much bap^ 
nesseasmyselfcamcloggedwithcarefuln^, Irarcease. 1590 

Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 19 In stead of prajdng them surc^e. 
They did much more their cruelty cncrease. x637”So 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 440, 1 might relate others, 

..but I surceassc. <12652 BbomeCcttyw/ 
i, Hector. .held up his brazen lance, In s^al that both 
armies should surcease. 1671 F. Philups Reg- 
To slay and Surcease and no further prt»ecuie or proce^ 
against the ComplainanL 2859 Siscx-exon Vtrgtl x. let-o 
Surcease. I now am coming, doomed to die. 


c. const, inf, 

*535 Cromwell in^ ^lerriman Life ^ Lett. (1902) I. 420 
His graces pleasure is that ye shall surcease any farther to 
yntermedle with the. . landes belongyng to the Busshopriche 
of Hereford. 2542 Udall Erasm. ApopJi, 231b, Onlesse 
thei would surceasse so to abuse hym. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhei. (1580) 193, 1 will surcesse to talk any further of this 
matter. 2615 Brathwait Strappado, etc. (1878) 254 Beasts 
to their caues resort, surcease to prey. 2671 Milton Sam- 
son 404 She surceas’d not day nor night To storm me over- 
svatch’t, and wearied out. 2708 J. Philips Cyder i. 364 Pre- 
vent the Morning Star Assiduous, nor with the Western 
Sun Surcease to work, 2802 Strothers Poor Man's Sab. 
bath IX, Till yonder orbs surcea.se t' admeasure nights and 
days. 2863 W, K, Kelly Curios. Indo-European Tradit. 
b 7 They could never surcease to feel the liveliest interest 
in those wonderful meteoric changes. 

fd, transf To forbear, omit (/i? something). 
2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. Pref., & so forth of the other 
%vriters whiche I surcease by name to speake oC 1577 Har- 
rison^ England 11. xiii. [xvii.] (1877) i. 291, I might take 
occasion to tell of the. .voiages made into strange countries 
by Englishmen. .but.. I surcease to speake of them. 26x0 
Healey St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 246 Tertullian., wrote 
much : which being recorded I surcease to recount. 

2 . To come to an end, be discontinued ; to cease. 

1439 in Antiq, Repertory (1780) IIL 274 That all manere 

of processe..in the mesne tyme surcese. <2x5x3 Fabyan 
Chron. yi. clxxL (1811) 167 He..seased that Kyngdom, and 
ioyned it to his owne of West Saxons, by whiche reason the 
Kyngdome of Mercia surseased. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, 
c. 22 § 2 All suche pensiones censes poiclons and peter- 
pense, . .shall frome hense forthe clerely surcesse and never 
more be levyed. 1600 Haklwt Voy. (iBio) III. 36 It may 
..bee thought that this course of the sea doth sometime 
surcese. .because it is not discerned all along the Coast of 
America. 221633 T. Taylor Gods yudgem. r. i. xv. (1642) 
48 That the cause being taken away, the effect also might 
surcease. 2675 E. Wilson Spadacr. Dunelm. 15 'I'hese 
[jc. Rain or Snow] surceasing the Springs also become dry, 
C27S0 Shenstone Ruin'd Abieya3S Nor yet surceas'd with 
John’s disastrous fate Pontific fury' I 2860 Motley Ketherl. 
vi. I. 322 Intrigues and practices, .would of necessity sur- 
cease. 2898 Hardy IVessex Poems 146 When I surcease, 
Through whom alone lives she, Ceases my Love. 

3 . irans. To desist from, discontinue ; to give 
up, abandon (a course of action, etc.); also, to 
refrain from. (Cf. Supersede 2.) 

1464-9 Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 25 To cause the said 
Thomas & Richard to surcease & leave theire said threat, 
nings. 1493 Ibid, 105, I caused them to surcease thcr pur- 
posse unto the tyme I had written to you, & known 
your mynd. 2544 in Sel, Cases Crt. Requests (Selden Soc.) 

97 Olyuer shall withdrawe surseace ail manor bis 
suetiesand accions. 2577-87 Holinshed CArwx, lll.Sxs/a 
That it might please him to surcease his cruell kind of 
warre, in burning of townes and villages. 2590 Spenser 
F, Q. in. iv. 32 The waues,. their rage surceast. 2607 
Dekker Hist. Sir T, IVyat SVks. 2873 III. 99 Surcease 
your armes, discharge your Souldiers. 26*1 Burton 
Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 49 (If he] prosecute bis cause, he is 
consumed, if he surcease his suite he looseth all. a 2648 Ld. 
Herbert VIII (2683) 40 It was resolved to surcease 
the War for this Year, Winter now beginning to enter, 2658 
W. Burton Itin, Anton. 240 For my part I surcease all 
farther enquiry. 1720 Pope ////xrfxxm, 970 Greece. .Bade 
share the honours and surcease the strife. <21774 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1834) 11* SM Did he surcease the common civiU- 
lies. .would he have better leisure to perform more impor- 
tant services ? xSzo Scott Abbot xiv, The hobby-horse sur- 
ceased his capering. 1897 F. Thompson Nevf Poems 219 
[She] had surceased her tyrannj'. 

f b. To give up, resign (a position or office). 

[Cf. quot. C243S s.v. Surceasing vbl. si. x.] 

155* Lit. Rem, Ed-w. VI (Roxb.) IL452 The cbauncellour 
of tb’ augmentation was willed to surceasse his commission, 
geven him the third yeare of our raigne. 

'j‘ 4 . To put a stop to, bring to an end, cause to 
cease ; to stay (legal proceedings). Obs. 

CZ43S in Kingsford Chron. Lend. (1905) 48 For as much 
as the Kyng was changid all plees m euery place weren 
surccsed. 1490 Act 4 Hen. VII, c- 20, No relesse.,be.. 
available or effectuell to leite or to surceace the seid accion. 
2594 Spenser Anioretti xi. All paine bath end, ..but mine 
no price nor prayer may surcease. 2594 Kyd Cornelia i. 

220 If gentle Peace Discend not soone, oursorrowes to sur- 
cease, Latium..will be destroyd. 2692 tr. .S‘<r//r<j/ 72 *Tis 
•death not torment that surceases all our Miseries, 2^5 
Temple Hist, Eng. (1699) 174 I'he abrogating or .surceasing 
the Judiciary Power, exercised by the Bishops. 

b. To cause to desist from some action. rare~^, 
2792 CowpER Iliad xv. 311 Ajax me. .hath with a stone 
Surceas’d from fight, smiting me on the breast. 

•fS. To put off, defer; to delay till the end of, 
overpass (the time for doing something). Obs, rctre. 

153X Dial, on Laves Eng, il xxxvl 74 When the ordinarie 
hathe surcessed his tyme he bathe loste his power. 1560 
[see Surceasing vbl. sb. 3]. <z 1693 UrquharCs Rabelais iil 
xl. 332, I defer, protract,. .surcease,. .and shift off, the 
lime of giving a Definitive Sentence. 

+ Snrcea'semeiit. Obs. rarr^^. [f. Surcease 
V. + -MENT.] s: Surcease sb.^ 
a 2642 Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. ii. (1642) 145 The surccase- 
ment of Cyrus Edict, and the Temples building, during 
most part of Ckimb>'ses reigne. 

SurceEsis? (si^jsrsig), z'bl, sb. arch. [t. Sur- 
cease 2/, 4'-ing”.] The action of the verb S^drcease, 

1. The action of leaving off or desisting from 


some proceeding. 


^RMsc/Purlt. VI. 65/2 So tint.. there be a perpetuaff 
sarsesyps for and of any ferther execution of any such 
Sente.nce. IS79 NoRTMBrooxc Dicing 3 ? SIot u a 
snreeasins of all the sences front Iranel. 1579 Fei.tOH 
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SUBCHAHGED. 


Guicciard, (x6i8) 357 lliat between the Pope and Alphonso 
d’Esie, there should be a surceassing of armcs at the least 
for sixe moneths. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xW, § 3 Hb 
surceasing to speake to the world since the publishing of 
the Gospell, 1600 Sorflet Country Pamt vir. Ixvi. 897 
The birde.. growing melancholike, as by surceasing and 
abstaining to sin^, 18x8 CoeebrOoke Obligations For- 
bearance of a suit for a specific.. time, or surceasing of a 
suit. 

+ 2 . The action of putting a stop to something. 
1553 Brekde Q. Curtins x. 223 It was agreed, .that Em- 
bassadours shuld be sent.. for the surcessing of all strife. 
X579 Sprsser L<t. Harvey Poet, Wks. (1912) 635/2 They 
haue proclaimed.. a generall surceasing and silence of baldc 
Rymers. 

1 3 . The action of putting off or deferring. Obs, 
1560 Daus iuSleidane*s Comm* 389 They..wil. .maruel 
at this long delay and surceasing. 

So Snrcea’sing’ ppl. a. (in quot., gradually 
ceasing, abating, diminishing). 

x88r R. Buchanan God d* Man II. 250 The seas came 
along with slowly surceasing force. 

+ Surcept, V. Obs* rare~'^, [f. Sub- + ~cept in 
inlerciptt'isSi^T surcease^ irans. To intercept. 

1579 Fenton Gtdccinrd. vi. 306 He had iusl occasion to 
doubt of them.. by the testimonie of certeine letters, .newly 
surccpled. 

Surceyance, variant of Subseance Obs, 

Surch, rare obs. form of Search. 

1663 G, Fox in yml. Friends* Hist, Soc, Oct. (1914) 149 
Comall Kcrby sent solgers to surch in boxes . .fox met. 

+ SuTcharge, sb^ Sc. Obs. Also sowreharge. 
[Variant (formed by substitution of prefix Sun-) of 
SuBCHABOE, sense i, or sttcharge (see quot. 1489 
below, and Caih. Angl. 371/1 * A Sucharge, impo- 
nientum ’).] An additional or second dish or course. 
Also fig, 

1489 Barhonds Bmce xvi. 458 (Edinb. MS.) l*hat sowr- 
chargis [Camb, blS. sucharge, ed. Hart subcharge) to 
char^and wes. ctsoaK.tLHiiZTyi passion o/Clirisi Till 
all bis sair be soucht na saw bot ane, 'ITie quhilk wes ded, 
as surcharge till his sorrow. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvii. 
19 Off quhais subchettis [v.r, quhols surcharge) sour is the 
sals. 

Surcliarge (sS'rtJ^d^), sbJ^ [f. next, or ad. F. 
surcharge (from i6thc.) : seeSuB- and Chabce jA] 

1. A pecuniary charge in excess of the usual or 
just amount ; an additional or excessive pecuniary 
charge; = Ovebchabge sb. 7 , 

1602 F. Tate Honsek. Ord. Edxv. § 67. (1876) 48 So as 
the cunlry, .may not wax deere by surcharge without reson, 
2646 W, Hughes Mirr. yusticcs i. § s Sherriffs, who too 
high charge the people, by a surcharjge upon the people of 
horses, or of doggs. x686 tr. Chardin's Corona/, Solyman 
05^ She besought him to remit the Surcharge which he bad 
laid upon the poor Armenians. \Z\tSportingMag,'!^^'^\y.. 
2ot A surcharge made on him for 20 1 . 2838 Arnold Hist, 
Rome 1 . xvil 351 It might happen.. that no property tax 
was levied, and in that case the censor's surcharge, or over 
valuation, would have been inoperative. 1896 Atlbutt's 
Sysi. Med. I. 486 A history of fistula, .does not call for sur« 
charge (in life assurance). 

b. Equity, The act of showing an omission in 
an account, or a statement showing this : cf, SuB- 
CHABGE V, I b. 

a X700 Evelyn Diary Z Apr. 1687, The accompt was at 
last brought to one article of the surcharge, and referr’d to 
a Master. 2754 Lo. Harowicke inVezey /?^/i7rfT(x773)II, 
^66 The court lakes it as a stated account, and establishes 
It : but if any of the parties can shew an omission, for which 
credit ought to be, that is a surcharge: or if any thing is 
inserted, that is a wrong charge, he is at liberty to shew it, 
and that is falsification. 2884 Laxu Rep. 27 Chanc. Div, 
111 The Defendant carried in a complete account, and the 
Plaintiffs carried in a surcharge. 

c. A charge made by an auditor upon a public 
official in respect of an amount improperly paid by 
him : cf. Suiichabge v, i c. 

2879 Daily Hews 25 Mar. 4/6 They charge interest on the 
advances, and this interest the auditor has dlsallotved. It 
would therefore fall on the members of the Board as a sur- 
charge. 

2 . Law. (tr, law-L. superoneratio.') The over- 
stoclcing of a common dr forest : see Subchabge 
V. 2. Obs, exc. Hist, 

2560 in Shampton Crt, Leet Rec. (1905) X. 53 To y* greale 
Surchardgeof 3^saidcomoii. 2598 Manwood Lawes Forest 
xiv. 84 To inquire . .what number of Acres, the place of Com- 
mon, wherein the surcharge is supposed to be made, doth 
containe. a 2634 Coke Inst. 11. {1642) 370 A writ de secunda 

x 2 <'/rr< 7 «^rff/N>//elyeth..onelyagalnstthem,againstwhomthe 

writ was brought, and which were particularly charged with 
surcharge in the writ. Ibid, iv.Ixxiii. (2648) 293 Surchargeof 
the Foresilsee.SuRCHARCEr. 2). 1768 Blackstone Comtn. iii. 
xvl 239 If, after the admeasurement has thus ascertained the 
right, the same defendant surcharges the common again, the 
plaintiff may have a writ of second surcharge, de seeunda 
superoneratione. which is given b>' the statute Westm. 2. 
13 Edw. I. c. 8. 1797 Jacob Law Dict.f Surcharge of 

Common. 

3. An additional or excessive ‘charge’, load, 
burden, or supply (of something material or imma- 
terial) ; = OvERCHAUCE sb. I. 

2603 Florio Montaigne 1. ii. (1632) 3 Being otherwise full, 
and over-plunged in sorrow, the least surcharge brake the 
bounds and tarres of patience. 2603 Holland PlniareEs 
Mor. 200 Adding as it were some oide surcharge to their 
tojls and fooleries. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. To the 
King § 14 The great quantitie of Bookes maketh a shewe 
..of superfluitie.,, which surcharge neuerthelesse is not to 
be remedied by making no more bookes, but by making more 
good books. x6*6 — Sylva § 228 The Aire, after it bath 


rcceiued a Charge, doth not receiue a Surcharge, or greater 
Charge, with like Appetite, ns it doth the first Charge. 
a 2683 Owen Chamber 0/ Imagery viii. (2870) 34 The send- 
ing of missionaries, as they call them^ or a surcharge of 
friars from their over-numerous fraternities. 2683 Burnet 
\x. More's Utopia 11. (1684) 125 When Nature is eased of any 
surcharge that oppresses it. Phil, XLIV. 712 

After the Gun-barrel and Phial have been sufficiently ex- 
cited,., the Surcharge is dissipated; so that the continuing 
the Motion.. ever so long after the Saturation is complete, 
does not increase the electrical Force. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm, IV, 323 Any surcharge of punishment on persons 
adjudged to penance, so as to shorten their lives. 2803 
Jefferson iVrit. (1830) IV. xoThe surcharge of the learnecl, 
might in time be drawn off to recruit the laboring class of 
citizens. 2^8 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxii. 339 A sur- 
charge of aliment and alcohol. 

4 . The action of surcharging or condition of being 
surcharged ; overloading. 

2625 Bacon Ess.^ Plantations (Arb.)s34 Send Supplies , . so, 
as the Number ma^’liue well, in the Plantation, and not by 
Surcharge be in PenurjL 2793 Beddoes Calculus 204 Pre- 
venting the surcharge of oxygcnc in the Wood. 2799 Med, 
yrnl. II. 385 Cases of surcharge, retention, or indigestion, 
2822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV. 645 Atonic apoplexy., 
is more a result of vascular debility than of vascular sur- 
charge. 2882 Bain yas. Mill y\. 304 Mill, whose mind was 
, .in a stale of surcharge upon the question of free enquiry', 

5 . An additional mark printed on the face of a 
postage-stamp, csp. for the purpose of changing 
its face value. 

2881 Slamp*Colleetod s Ann. 15 In that of xo cents the 
surcharge b found sometimes with and sometimes without 
the word cents. Ibid, 24 'ITie V. R. surcharge was also 
imitated. 2914 F. J. Melville Postage Stamps 29 The 
. .most important of the additions to a stamp Is the * over- 
print * or ‘surcharge*. 

6. Ceramics. * A painting in a lighter enamel 
over a darker one which forms the ground' (Cent. 
Diet. 1891). 

Surcharge (sSjtJaud^), v. [a. OF. surchargerx 
see Sub- and Charge v. Cf. Pr., Sp. sohrecargar^ 
It sopraccaricarcy Pg. sobrecarregar,'] 

1 . irans. To charge (a person) too much as a 
price or payment; to overburden with expense, 
exactions, etc. ; to subject to an additional or extra 
charge or payment. 

si^s^Rollsp/ Parlt. IV.352/1 Diverse Customers, .standen 
sufchargcd, and in wele to be surcharged in hire accomptes. 
*475 Noblesse (Roxb.) 75 How that men usurpen . . in sur- 
chargej-ng them unduelie. 2587 Harrison England 11. xiii. 
(1877) L 260 To surcharge the rest of the parish, & laie more 
burden vpon them. 2655 Fuller CIt. Hist. ix. vi. 5 8 John 
Whitgifi succeeding in the Atch-BUhoprick, found it much 
surcharged in the valuation, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 17 Sept. 
1655, The taxes were so intollerable.. surcharged as that 
county had been. .during our unnatural war. Anti- 
yacobin t Jan., And sorely to surcharge the Duke 1 trowe 
he was ne slack. 281a Examiner 7 8eqt. 570/2 The Sur- 
veyor. . for As:iessed Taxes, .surcharges him, 2845 McCul- 
loch Taxation 1. iv. (1852) 227 On this principle, farmers 
who are undertaxed should be surcharged. 

b. Equity, To show an omission in (an account); 
ahsol. to show that the accounting parly ought to 
have charged himself with more than be has. 

1754 Ld. Hardwicke in y^cy Reports (1773) II. 566 A 
liberty to surcharge and falsify these several .stated accounts, 
2826 Wheaton Rep. Cases Supreme Crt, U,S, XI. 256 If 
..the defendant plead. .a settled account, the plaintiff may 
surcharge, by alleging and proving omissions In the account, 
or may Jalsify, by lowing errors in some of the itenis 
stated in it. 

c. To make a charge upon (a public official or 
body) in respect of an amoimt improperly paid by 
him ; hence, to disallow (an item of expenditure in 
an account). 

2885 Manch. Exam, 23 Apr. 5/3 The Auditor had given 
notice to the Guardians.. of his intemion to surcharge them 
with an amount of jC*57. *885 M. Stanhope Sp, Ho. Com- 
mens IX Aug., If any item of expenditure is illegal it is 
liable to be surcharged by the auditor. 2902 IVestm, Cas, 

2 2 Jan, 3/2 The School Board was surcharged by the 
auditor in 2885 in respect of illegal Science and Art closes. 

2 . Law. To overstock (a common, etc.) by 
putting more cattle into it than the person has a 
right to do or than the pasture will sustain. Also 
absol, Obs. exc. Hist. 

2480 Cav. Leet Bk, 456 That the lawe of the lande ys that 
the lorde of the soyle may .surcharge and put J>crin what 
noumber hit lykes, a 2500 BromeBk. 264 Je schall enquere 
, .gcf ony manesurcbargeih yowre comune. 1598 Manwood 
Lawes Forest sCw.Z-^ If be..dosur^argclhe comon with so 
many bcasl^that the wild beasts of the kings Forrest can 
not haue sufficient feed there, a 2634 Coke Inst. \v, Ixxiii. 
(2648) 293 Surcharge of the Forest. Superoneratio Forestx^ 
is when a Commoner in the Forest putteth on more Beasts 
than he ought, and so surchargeth the Forest, ayiyp in 
Burrow Reports IV. 2432 Where a Commoner was intitled 
to Common for a certain Number of Cattle. .there if he sur- 
charged, another Commoner might distrain. 

3. To put an additional or excessive (physical) | 
burden or weight upon ; to overload, weigh down. 

1982 Stanv’HUrst jEneis ii. (Arb.) 60 When shee shaw 
Priamus yoouthlyk surcharged in armoure. x6oo Holland 
Livy viL xxiii. 265 The Gaul« being surcharged with dartes 
cither sticking through their bodies, or fast set In their 
shields, and so weighing them downc. c x6oo Davison Ps. 
xxiii. in Farr.S'.7\£'//2.(2845)II.32oThou my board with 
messes large Dost surcharge. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 33 As was the greatest servant of Christ, Peter, sur- 
charged with two chaines. 2667 AIilton P. L. v. 58 O fkir 
Plant,.. with fruit surcharg'd. Deigns none to case thy load 
and taste thy Sweet? 2672 — Samson 728 Likea fair flower 


surcharg d with dew. 2706 J. Philips Ccrealia 225 Whilst 
black pots walk the round with laughing Ale Surcharg'd 
*753 RtCHARDSON Grandison (2782) VI. liTi, 347 Her eyes..’ 
surcharged, as I may say, with tears of joy. 1811 Glenbctvie 
ymls. (1910) 238 A round hat surcharged with feathers. 2869 
Spurgeon Treas.Dav. Ps, xxv. 27 A lake surcharged with 
water by enormous floods. 

b. 'With reference to surfeit of food or drink. 
AIsoj^, 

2603 Knolles Htst. Turks (1638) 182 The defendants of 
the Castle.. surcharged themselucs.. with excesse both of 
meat and drink. 2622 Venner Via Recta viii. (ed. 2) 190 
They . . greatly erre. . that . .pressc and surcharge their bodies 
with oucr-much meat, a 1644 Quarles Sol. Recant, Sol. xi. 
79 Thou mayst surcharge as well as slerve The soilej But 
wise men know what seed will serve. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 
20 Still to be fed, and not to be surcharged. 

c. To charge to excess with moisture, a sub- 
stance in solution, or the like. 

*622 Speed Theat, Gt, Brit. xix. (16x4) 37/* The Fenny 
[soil] surcharged with waters. 1772 Smollett llumphry Cl. 
4 July, A gross stagnated air, surcharged with damps from 
vaults. xj^Surv, Prov. MorayWx. 227 All the water seems 
surcharged with iron. 2803 Malthus Popul. n. ii. (1806) I. 
339 'I’he seeds with which every wind is surcharged sow the 
ground thickly with firs. 2825 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ff 
Art II, 262 The whole of the identical electricity that sur- 
charges one side of a phial. 2826 Wordsw. French Army 
in Russia it. 7 Winter’s breath surcharged with sleety 
showers. 2849 Clakidce Cold IVater Cure 209 When the 
body is surcharged with heal. 2867 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
(ed. 20) I. 11. XV, 3^0 Winds^ blowing from the sea are 
generally surcharged with moisture. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. III. 263 The blood.. was always found surcharged 
with urates. 

fig. 2884 Manch. Exam. 17 May 4/7 Such words. .are 
surcharged with a certain amount of invidiousness. 

4 . In non-physical senses: To weigh down, over- 
burden ; to bear heavily upon, 

1582 Lamdarde Eircn. i. ix. (2602) 41 The Commission of 
the peace.. surcharged with vaine recitals. 2592 Kyd.^. 
Trag. iir. vii, Mine exclaimes, that haue surcharged theatre 
With ceasles plaints. 2622 Speed Theat, Gt. Brit, xxxix. 
(2624) 78/2 Surcharged and over-worne with the troublesome 
toyles . . of warre. 1635 Jackson Creed viii. ii. § 2 To sur- 
charge our ordinary humane conditions with the extra- 
ordinary estate of a servant, .this was that unexpressible 
humiliation. 2643 ItULi on Divorce v. 22 When human frailty 
surcharg'd, is at such a Ios<e, <22684 Leighton Comm, i 
Pet. tii. 25 The greatest affairs surcharge him [sc, God) not 
and the very smallest escape him not. 

b. To oppress or overwhelm {with emotion, 
sorrow, or suffering). 

1566 Drant IFail. Hieremie v. in Horace etc, Lij, Our 
hearle with sadnessc is surchargcle. 2588 Greene Pandosto 
(2843) *3 Surcharged before with extreame joy and now 
suppressed with beavle sorrowc. 2^90 Marlowe and Pi, 
Tamhurl. in. i, loue surchardg'd with pity of our wrongs. 
2647 Ward Simple Colder 54 My heart is surcharged, 

I can no longer forbear, a 2640 Drumm. of Hawth, Poems 
Wks. {1712) 32 Sur»charg'd with grief, fraught with annoy. 
2667 Milton P. L. xn. 373 Discerning Adam with such joy 
Surcharg'd. 2804 Wordsw. Paudraeour ^ yutia 50 ‘rill 
his spini sank. Surcharged, within him. 2835 Marryat 
yacoh Faith/ui xviii, My heart was too much surcharged., 
my grief found vent 1004 M. Hewlett Queer! s Quair IL 
X, Had she been less charged with them [re. troubles] she 
bad been warier; but she was indeed surcharged. 

c. pass. To have an excess of inhabitants, in- 
mates, or members, 

257* Act 14 Eliz, c. 5 § 40 Yf it shall chaunce any Cj'tie., 
to have in yt moore poore Folkes then the Inhabiiauotes 
thereof shalbe able to rcleve-.uppon Ccriyfycate thereof 
made, and of the number and names of the persones with 
which they be so surchardged, [etc.). *637 Earl Stirling 
Domes-day v. v, Else Ih' earth surcharg'd would starve her 
nurslings soon. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 836 Least Heav'fl 
surcharg'd with potent multitude Might hap to move new 
broiles. 1793 Oouv. Morris in Sparks Life ff iVrit. (1832) 

1 1. 370 Alrcadj^hc prisons are surcharged. 2837 P. Keith 
Bot. Lex, 146 ^is analysis brings him down to the several 
classes of the first grand group, which, from their number, 
are prevented from being surcharged with too many tnbes 
or families. 29x3 Frazer Scapegoat v, 226 An atmosphere 
surcharged with devils. 

fS. To make an overwhelming attack upon ; see 

Chabgc V, 22. Obs. 

2588 Kyd Hovseh, Philos. Wks. (2901) 239, 1 beheld a little 
Kidde surchargd, pursued, and anon ouertaken by two 
swift Grey-hounds. 1596 Spenser F, Q. iv. ix. 30 Foure 
charged two, and two surcharged one. 

6 . To print an additional mark on the face of (a 
postage-stamp), esp. for the purpose of changing 


3 value. ' . . ^ , 

2870 J. E. Gray Catal. Postage Stanps (cd. p) Value 
ircharged in coloured ink. 2870 

nn. Feb., Suppl. 3/2 Current adhesives, surcharged with 
rvice. 1881 StaJp-Co/lec/or’s Ann. *4 A ® 

rnu has been created by surcharging the 12 cents with 8 
nts in black. Ibid. 16 A 50 *e:s stamp, green,, .surcharged 
uine in black. , / 1 jj •s\ 

Hence Surchar'ging vbt. sb. (also attrw.). ^ 

1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xiv. 82 The surcharging of 
e Forrest with more beasts then they may Common witbaH. 
QzCKRr.viC0mwall1.23h, Let not the owners commend- 
lie Industrie, turne to their surcharging prciudtce. 1622 
: Misselden) Trade 230 The Sur-charging of the 

bth Trade. 2768 Blackstone Comm. \\\, xv\. 238 ihis 
jury by surcharging can properly speaking only h-app^, 
lerc the common is appendant or appurtenent. x88x 
'amp-Colleetor's Ann. x6 By the last mail we arc informed 
at the surcharging has again ceased. 1889 Spectator^ 
JT. 5OZ/1 Easements in that direction xvill only tend to the 
rcharging of rents. 

Snrcliargea (scjtjaud^d),///. a. [f. prec. + 
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SUED. 


SUECHAEGEMEET. 

-ED 1 .] Overburdened, overloaded, charged to ex- 
cess. Alsoj?^. (Inquot. 1837 = SUPEUHEATED I.) 

16x5 Brathwait strappado (187S} 100 SurchAiged brests 
must needs their greefes expresse. a 1658 SuscSBr Diary 
(1836) SOI, I found no Billou-s. .to endanger the passage of my 
late surcharged vessel. x68r Flavel Right. Man's Ref. vi. 
197 Causing the designs of the wicked, like asurcharged gun, 
to recoil upon and destroy themselves. 1798 S. & Hr. Lee 
Canteip. T. IL 2S3 The surcharged heart cannot resist., 
unmerited kindness. 18x2-7 Good Study Med. (1829) I. 233 
(Thirst] is. .intolerable on a surcliarged stomach. 1837 Civil 
Engift. «5- Arch, yml. I. 26/2 The steam being saturated 
with heat.. this surcharged steam becomes a floating agent. 
1849 Ausok Hist. Eur. II, %*iiu § 18. 247 Quarries. .em- 
ployed as a place of deposit for the bones in the surcharged 
cemeteries of the capltaL i85o Maury Pkys, Geog. (Low) xx. 
§ 834 Vapour home by those surcharged winds, 1867 Brakdc 
& Cox Did. Sci.t etc., Surcharged cr Overcharged Mine^ 
in Military Mining, a mine loaded with a >*ery great charge 
of powder. It is sometimes called a globe of compression. 

b. Of a postage-stamp : see Surcharge v. 6. 
iMr SioJup.CcUedods Ann. 16 The surcharged sixpennies, 
doing duty for pennies, are discontinued, 

t Snrclia'rgeiaeiLt. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT : cf. F. surchargemeni (i6th c.).] = 
Sdechakge sb.” I. 

1613 Das'Iel Hist. Eng. 11. 76 [It] yeelded that continuall 
surchargement of people, as they were forced to ^burthen 
themselues on other Countries. 

Snroliarger (sf/itJa-jd^aj). [f. Subchauge v. 
+ -eb 1.] One wbo snreharges. 

1569 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford (xSSo) 327 
Sf chargers C^ttell to be impounded. 1598 M anwood Laves 
Forest xiv. 82 {pleading^ Of surchargers of the Forest. 1812 
Examiner 7 Sept. 570/2 The Snr>’eyor (f. e. Surcharger) was 
the only person who had the power to give any relief ! 1B63 
CowDEN CwRKE Shahs. Char, xiv. 363 A distrainer for rent, 
or a surcharger of taxes. 

i* SuTclia’rgTire. 05 s. rare, [C Surcharge 
r^.-b-URE.] = Surcharge j 3.2 t. 

16x4 J, Robiksok Rejig. Communion vi. § 7 WTcs. 1851 
III. 263 Outttmrdly.. disburdened of such sins, as clogged 
their consciences, as is the dog by vomiting of his sur- 
chargure. 

Surcingle (st;*jsiqg’l), s 5 . Forms : 4-7 sur- 
sengle, 5 siircyngylle, sorseynggle, 6 aur- 
syngle, -cyngle, 6-8 suraingle, (7 erren, sns- 
single, 7, 9circingle), 7- surcingle, [a. OF. 
sur-f so{pi)rcejz^le, •sanglei see Sob- and Cikgue.] 

1 . A girth for a horse or other animal; esp. a 
large g>rth passing over a sheet, pack, etc. and 
keeping it in place on the animaPs back. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 13 Et pro vlij bur- 
rewez, 5 sursengle, ct j pare raynes. 1470^5 Malory A rthur 
VII. x%T. 238 And cyther smote other in myddes of their 
sheldes that the pa5nrell)*s sursenglys and crowpers braste. 
XSS3 in Kempe Losely MSS* (1836) 139, 7 great horses, with 
horse cloths, sursjmgfes, bytts, hra stalls, &c. 1600 Surflet 
Country Farm Lxxvxu.177 To haue their cloathes put vpon 
their Wkes, either the linnen one to keeps the flies away, 
or else the woollen one to keepe them w*arme, and that th^ 
suiter him to make the same fast with a surcingle. x663 
WoKUDCE Sysi. Agrie.f Did. Rust. a-j6 ASussirglCf a large 
Girt that Carriers use to binde or fasten their Packs withoL 
i%S Lend, Gaz. No. 3132/4 One brown Gelding, .some 
sign of a Suisingle tied across his Back, also a Curb on his 
near Hock, e 1720 W. Gibsos Farrier's Guide il Ixv. (1738) 
220 AStrap may be fixed to the Breast-cloth, which may pass 
between his Fore-legs and be fastened to his Sursingle. iSi6 
Scott El. Divarfx, * Thou maun do without horse-sheet and 
surcingle now, lad,* he said, addressing the animal. xSSa 
Manchester IFeckly Times 25 Mar. 8/2 A surcingle was 
drawn over Jumbo’s back. 3890 *R, Boldrewood 
Reformer I. 151 Have 5*ou no cavesson, or breaking-bit, or 
web surcingle? 

“b. (See quot.) 

1801 Feltos Carriages Gloss., Surcirgle* a leather strap 
and buckle, sewed to a chaise saddle, the same as a belly 
band to a housing. 

2 . A girdle or belt -which confines the cassock. 
Now rare* 

1672 Marv-ell Reh. Transp. I. 63 This Gentleman., 
stragling hy Temple-bar, in a massy Cassock and Surcingle. 
a 2683 Oldham H'hs. (i636) 75 Cassock, Sursingle, and 
shaven Crown. 1728 Pope Dufur* n. 350 Each rerVend Bard 
arose; And MUboum chief.. Gave him the cassock, sur- 
cingle, and vesL 1837 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. i. Grey 
Dolphin, He drew the buckle of his surcingle.. tighter. 

Hence f Surcingled pa. pple., fastened or girded 
■with a surcingle ; tSnrcin&ler {yienice-wi.'), one 
who wears a surcingle, a clergyman ; f Surcing- 
ling iyzcmce’-svd.'), a flogging with a snrcmgl^ 

1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. Some p^ncl..SureingIed to a 
callS hackney’s hide. 1647 'Vard Simple Coder (1S43J -7 

Comparingthe..splenderwhere with ourGentle-women were 

imbellished. . with the gut-foundred goosdom, wherewith 
they are now surdogled. 2654 Gaytom Pleeu. licies iii. 1. 
67 Indeed dry-bastings, cudgelmgs, suranghngs were too 
mean for a Knight. 2662 Tryal T. Touge 6 ^Hiat there 
should be never a I.Awn-Slee%'e, ne^'cr a Sursingler snoula 
have a hole to hide his head in. 

Surciour, obs. form of Searcher. 

1647 Haward Croton Revenue 20 Surciour : Fee, 4®* o- 
t SuTCle. Obs. (Also 7 surcul, 9 surcule.) 
[ad. L, surculus. Cf. F, surtule.’X A small^ or 
young shoot of a plant; a sprout, sprig, twig; 
also, a small branch of a nert'e, blood-vessel, etc. 

1578 Bamster Hist. Man v. 71 The left Neme. . enwrap- 
peth the nether OriSce of the %*cntricle with some surcles. 
>646 Sir T. Pseud. £“/.i!.\X93 Misscltoe..sproaV 

cth not forth in boughs and surcles of the same shape and 
similary unto the tree that beareth it- iBid. rv, iii. 233 The 
^'OL. X, 


Arygos, or vena sinepari, wbe^e surcles are disposed unto 
the other lower, xfisy Tomunsok Renou's Disp. 673 They 
sometimes cut off its tender surcles [prmied suedes]. (263x 
i^illis' Rem. Med. IFhs. Vocab., Sttrculs, liiile.. shoots. 
2W0 Mayne Expos. Lex., Surculus. .a twig: a surcule.] 
Surele, obs. form of Circle. 
t Swcloy , V. Obs. [f. Sob- + Clot v., after 
surfeit^ trans. To cloy excesdvely, snrfeit. 

*594 Kvd Cornelia 1. 216 For faire Corne-ground are our 
fields surcloid VVith worthies Gorse. Ibid. v. 276 Streames 
of blood like Riuers fill the downes; That being infected 
with the stench therTOf Surcloyes the ground. 26^ Sylves- 
ter Du Bartas 11. iv. Magnt/ieence 490 With surfeit and 
with sleep surdoyd. a x6i8 — Quadrains tf Pibrac Ixii, A 
greedy Eater.. Whososurcloyes his stomach with his Ciates, 
That [etc.]. cx62o Z. Boto Zion's Flotfers (1855) 47 His 
stomach he surdoyeth not with food. 

SnTCOat (sn*Jkxmt). Forms: 4 eurkot, (sor- 
cot), 4-7 (9) fiurcote, 5 surkote, -cotte, (ser-, 
syreote, 5-6 circot(e, 6 circotte, error:, sur- 
court), 7 surcoate, 8-koat, 7- surcoat. [a. OF. 
jwr-, sor^, sour-, sircot (also •^ote') : see Sur- and 
Coat sb* Cf. Pr, sobrecot. It sopracccita, sorcoito. 

MLG., MSw. sorcot, MDn. sorcote, ONorw., MHG. 
surhof, med.L. rur-, sureotium are from Fr.] 

1 . An outer coat or garment, commonly of rich 
material, worn by people of rank of both sexes ; 
often worn by arm^ men over their armour, and 
having the heraldic arms depicted on it. 

Aspart oftheinsigniaoforders,ctc., thcsuiroat isnowashort 
sleeveless garment of crimson velvet w'om with a mantle. 

<2 2330 .^r Degarre-jiyv Hehadde ona sorcot oueTt,l.foned 
with blaimdeuerapert. 13.. 4 - A’’«r.62 Hissurkot 

semed hym wel, hat softc was forredl C2385 Chaucer Prcl. 
617 A long snreote of pers s-pon he hade, la 2400 Mcrte 
Arth. 3252 A duches dereworthily dygbte..In a surcott of 
sylke fulle selkouthely hewede. 2457 Ccv. Led Bk. 259, 
& there folowed then raony moo ladyes yn her mantels, sur- 
cotes & other appareyll to theyre astates aenstumed. 2494 in 
Heusek. Ord.(ij^) 22oOn New'-Ycaresday, the King ought 
to weare hU Idrtfe, his dreote, and his pane of annes. 2562 
Lbgb Armory {tsgfi g6 Gentlewomen vnder the degree of a 
countesse, haue armeson Taberts, but the countesse and so 
vpwards shal haue their Armes in surcotes and mantels. 
2603 Draytos' Bar. /Phrxii.xxiii, Upon his Surcot^xTinant 
Nevil bore A Silver Saltoyre. 26^ H. L’Estrakce Chns. I 
(1655) ^*0 *rke hole Colledge of Heralds mounted on horse- 
back, in their rich Surcoats. 2803 Southey Modoc i. xv, 
Embroider’d surcoats and emblazon’d shields. 2845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. v. ix. 1 1 1. 263 They were ^ in 
light armour, with red surcoats. 2885 C. W. C. Oman Art 
cf IFar 42 The colour of banoerote, crest, and surcoat was 
that of the regimental standard. 29x2 Max Beerbohm 
Zuleika Dobson Hu 32 The bea^y mantle cf blue velvet,,, 
the crimson surcoat (of the Garter]. 
attrih. a 2400 Odovian xxEo Sche..yD hys ryght bond left 
.. Her surkot sleue. 

2 . An undershirt, vest, semmit. Sc. 

Perh, associated with sarkii, *a kind of short shirt, cr 
blouse ’ {Bandsfu Gloss. 2866). 

2768 Songm Ross Helenore 132 A surkoat hough side 
[i. e, reaching to the thigh]. 

Surcom- : see Ciecdm-. 

-i* Surcrease, sb. Obs. [a. OT.sitrcrcs, -creis, 
f. pres, stem of see SurceeaSE Cf. 

increase sb.] A growth or addition over and above ; 
an increment, accession; a surplus, excess. 

2600 Holland Xfry VIII xxix. 302 Over and above all these, 
the Yestine people, as a surcrease to their troubles, Joined 
and banded with the Samnites. <**603 T. Cartwright 
Confut. Rkem. N. T. (1618J 98 Not (as the lesnites make 
it) to seme for a surcrease or ouerplus of righteotisnesse and 
merite. 2603 FiDkio Montaigne i. xxix. (16321 9S If the. . 
husbandlike affection be. .surcharged with that a man owelh 
to alliance and kindred, there is no doubt, but that surcrease 
may easily transport a husband beyond the bounds of reason. 
x6x2 DRA^'TON Poly-olb. L 515 Their surcrease grew so great, 
as forced them at last To seek another soyle. 

So t Snreme- [after Accede sb. (OF. acreue), 
Cbew 1 (OF. rr<w«)], f Snreroist [OF. surercist 
(mod.F. surcroU), later form of surcrots, -creis, 
-cres-. see above], fSnrcroitre? \Q¥.siircroistre 
inf. used sabst.]. 

1496-7 Plumpixt Corr. (Camden) 230 Send^ to hyll 

of such lands as ye are content to departe with to Kubome 
in exchange, & if ye wyll have the surcrortr [rV].- J6ox 
Holland /V frr^' XXI. iv.II.Si OEpio..wa5 of opinion. That ! 
the hundred-lcafe Rose. .should not be put into Chaplets, j 
unlesse it were last in manner of a tuft, to make a sur-croist, | 
or about the edges as a border. C2638 Wotton Lei. to j 
WaUonvxReliq. (1672) 561 It {se. the fc\'cr] bad once left me, ! 
as I thought ; but it was only to fetch more company, re- | 
turning with a surcrew of those splcnetick A-apours. c 2825 < 
Scott Lei. to Laxdlav fm Atheism 6 Apr. (xfgs) 442/3.'f ' 
I ba^-e. .great resources, and considerable securities, and am 
confident. .to pay c\-cry man his own, with a large sureme. 

-J* Snrcrea'se, tr. Obs. [f. OF. surcreiss-, 
present stem of surcretsfre, -croislre (mod. F. -rrpf- 
ire), f. sur- Sue- -r creistre (;— I* cresdre) to grow.] 

L infr. To grow greater or more numerons ; lo 
increase to excess. ^ - 1 

2566 Drast IVedl. Hieremie s. in Herase etc. Kj, In ^ 
wealihe surcreasjTig fastc. i6ox Holland /’/Ay xxxhl 11. 
11.460 The companic so sarcreased, that. .they could cot 
bee contained iUl within the chamber of Judges. 

2 . To grow over. . t .u 

2632 Lttncow 7>^.m.94 Ifany..ciggedeepe coIo, tne 
earth of it sclfc in a s::^] time will surcrease without any 
nj-de of man. . ___ 

3 . trans. To grow greater Uiaa; to mcrease 
bevond. 


2603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 275 In case these.. ele- 
men^. .covet to have more than their just propoxtioD 
seekmg one to surcrease and over-grow another. *’* 

. t Snrere’seent, a. Obs. rare.-^ [f. Sur- = 
Super- 2 + Cbescext a."] Growing upon or over 

J ^;,.GRESHam Pid. Incest (1676) 26 She {sc. MiTiha’l 

J W ith willing mmde her selfe doth subiugate To the sur- 
j crescent {printed surr^cent] barque. 

j Suroroist, Surcrue : see under Sdbcbease sb. 

I Surcudant, Surouidrie, var. Sdegdidakt, 

I Sdeqdidet Obs. SurGlil(e : see Sdecle. 

I t Surculate, k. Obs. rarc-o. [f. L. surculat-, 

, pa. ppl. stem of surculare, f. surculus Sdbcle.] 
1623 CocKEEASi, Surculate, to prune trees 
i SnrCTlla-tion. rare. ? Obs. [ad. L. *surcu- 
lalio, -dnem, n. of action f. surculare (see prec.). 
Cf. F. surcstlalim.'l Pruning; the action of cut- 
ting off shoots for propagation. 

1668 WoRUDCE Sysi. Agric., Diet. Rust. 276 Succutation 
lEic], a pruning oC Trees. «i6Bi Sir T. Erowke Tracis 
(1684) 43 The Olive being not successfully propagable by 
Seed, nor at all by surcnlation. 1873 W. Maccau. tr. Lc 
ioumeaiis Biol. 276 Budding, germination, or surculadon. 

SuTOuligerous (s»jki«li-d3er33), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. surculigerus, f. surculus Sobcle : see 
-GEBODS.] Producing suckers. In recent Diets. 

Surculose (sS-rkitlilons), a. Bot. rare. [ad. L. 
surculosus, f. surculus SnEdiE : see -OSE.] Pro- 
ducing shoots or suckers. 

tS4s Asa Grav Bot. Teoci.lB. Index, Surculose. bearing 
suckers, x86t Beeteey Man. Boi. 112. 
tSuTCdlOUS, < 1 . Ois.rare-^. [ad. L. surcu- 
Idsus: see prec. and -ons. Cf. F. surculeux.l Of 
the nature of a shoot. Also, = prec. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. cxxxii. 405 This plant.. hath. . 
routes, couered oner with a thicke harke, plaited as it were 
withmanysurculoussprig^ 2656 'S.usuvn Glosso^..S-urcit. 
lous.., full of shoots or sprigs. 

Surouydry, variant of Sdeqdidet Obs. 

Surd (swd), a. and sb. Also 6-y surde. [ad. 
L. surdus (in active sense) deaf, (in pass, sense) 

! silent, mute, dumb, (of sound, etc.) dull, indistinct. 

' The mathematical sense ‘ irrational ' arises from L. surdus 
being used to render Gr. 0X070? (Eu^d bk. x. Def.), app. 
through the medium of Arab, c^amm deaf, as ia 
ja^r aqamm surd rooL] ^ ' 

A. adj. 1 . Zlatk. Of a number or qxuuitity (esp. 
a root) : That cannot be expressed in finite terms 
of ordinary numbers or quantities : — iBBATioyAL 
A 3. (Cfl Ikcommzxsueable i.) 

X551 Records Paihzv. Knevl. 11. Pref, Qaantitees partly 
ratiODall, and partly surfe. 2^71 PiccES Paniom. iv, vi. 

X ij, Tetraedrons side being rahonall, the Axis U snrde, and 
it b^^etb proportion to the side as z. to <v/24. 2623 Hr. 
Andeewes A'C/V SeTvn. xvL (2629) 156 Snch sttfd numbers, 
such fractious we shall meet with, we shall not tell how or 
when to gelt through. 2659 Levbourn Aritk. iv, iv, (266a) 
359 Ihere are many sorts of surd roots, some are simple,., 
others are compound. 2798 Hutton CV?frrr Math. (zSoQ I. 

£k> The cube root of 8 is rational, being equal to 2: bat the 
cube root of 9 is surd or imiionai. 2861 T, Lund f. IFccd’s 
Etem. Alg. 97 An equation may be cleared of a surd by 
transposing the terms so that the surd shall form one side, 
and the rational quantities the other, and then raising both 
sides to that power which will rationalize the surd, 
i* 2. Deaf. Cbs. rare. 

i68z Sm T. Bpowne Chr, Mor. m. § 6 He. .may.. appre- 
hend how all Words fall to the Ground, spent upon such a 
surd and Earless Generation of Men. 28x9 H. Busk Vestriad 
I. 763 X\Tiistlings, whizre;«, strike thy senses surd. 

3 . Jig. a. Not endowed with sense or percep- 
tion ; insensate, nnintelHgcnt. Ohs. 

In quoL 2668, deficient in perception, dull : cf. c. ^ 
xfiot Holland /’/ rrryxxviLxiiL 11. 292 Those medidnable 
■vextues.. bestowed stjoh those smd and senslcsse hearbs. 
1668 H. filoRZ Div. Dial. 11. xxri. (17x3) 174 My palate is 
something more surd and Jacent, a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. i. XL. (1677) 44 Neither Chance nor surd or iaanlmate 
Nature could be the Efficient of such a Being. 

Id. Irrational, senseless, stupid. (In recent use 
only as a direct figure from i.) 

x6xo A. CooKz Pc/e fcan 60 Rnpertus,.. commonly called 
Grosihead. A great Philosopher.. though it please your 
Pope Innocentius the fourth, 10 call him old foole, surd, and 
absurd companion. 2625 Jackson Creed v. xlvii. § 6 ITjexr 
irrational and surd conceits of scripture’s sense. 2642 H. 
^IoRE Sergef Scul 1:. 1 1. ■vii, And foul blasphemous belch 
from their surd mouth resounds. 

1853 M. Pattison Ess. xvii. (i£^) II. 295 The surd and 
irrational complexion of that party is due to ihecircumslancc 
that all its best minds went from it. x8gx H. Jones Brottm. 
ing as Teacher 24 The problems have a sura or irrational 
element in them. 

tc. Not cleaxly 07 keenly perceived, dull; 
stingless. Obs. 

2557 A M. tr. CuHlemeau’s fr. Cilntrg. 48/2 The dolOTT 
cot so pungent and sharp, but somwhat more surde and be- 
ntimde. 2599 — tr. Cabelkoutr's Bk. Pkjsicke 202/2 Take 

..oyle of Hempesc^e and furde nettle^ 

•fd. Conveying no sense, meaningles>. Obs. 

2603 Bacon Adv. Learr.. 11. xxv. 5 4 The Ccretnoaies of 
Idolatrie and Magicke that are full of ^0D•5xg^l^:caat5aad 
surde characters. ... .t 

4. Phcndics. Uttered without vibration ol tne 
vocal cords ; voiceless, ‘ breathed ’ : opposed to 

Sos-ANT. (Cf. F. SDurd.') 

1767 Ess. in Ann. Reg. 294/1 ilcte, sard, and nasal sylla- 
b!^ 2773 Kcvxick Diei.yCrart. Eng. Lang. 27 All cur 
nCNics of artlculatioa, whether surd or vocah *$63 flAX 

cr 
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?i!ijttxR ScL Lang. Scr. n. ril (iZ68) 257 No longer mere 
inteijectxons, .uncertain between surd, sonant, or aspirated 
enundation. 1887 Cook ir, Sirvfrs^ O. E. Gram. 99 P is a 
sard labial stop. 

6 . Arabic Gram. (tr. Arab, afamm lit. deaf). 
Applied to verbs in which the second and third 
letters of the root are the same. 


1776 Richardson Gram. Arab. I->ar.g. m. v, 97 The Surd 
verb, so called because the last radical is not beard, coalcsdng 
with the second by Teshdid. 1777 — Arah.'Perx. Diet. 138 
et asammu The surd or Ushdid conjugation of Ara- 


bick verbs. 1823 Vr. Peice Gram. 2 OrierUal Langs. 112 
Conjugation of the Surd VerD, J.5 della, he ogled. 

B. sh, L Math. A sard or irrational number or 
quantity, esp. root : see A. i. 

xS57Re^2De LI iij, Those nombers are not Surde 

combers properly, but sette like Surdes. ^ As the Square 
roote of 1571 JDicces Pantem. iv. vii.X ij b. The Hexae- 
drous cotapreheadiug Spheres Diraetiente beeiag ratiotiaU, 
his Axis is a surde. 1674 Jeake Ari/A. (i6c6) 294 Surdes 
are Simple or Compound, Integral or Fracted. 1743 Eurr* 
SON Fluxions 83 Any Power of the Quantity under the 
Vinculum (in any Binomial or Trinomial Surd). x86g ‘ Lewis 
Carroll* Pkaniasmagoria 110 Yctwhataxcall such gaieties 
to me Whose thoughts arc full of indices and surds? 

atirib. i 26 g J. H. Smith Elens. Algebra 164 Surds of the 
same order arc those for which the root»symbol or surd-index 
is the same. 

Jig. t&^TzzTAZV. Inst. bfeta/h.\y.{td.ii\ i43ltbecomes 
the absolutely incogitable— a surd, 1877 E. C^iRo Philos. 
Kaniw. XT. 551 The old diSculty ..that reappears always as 
the inexplicable surd of his philosophy, 

2 . PhorMics. A speech-sound uttered without 
* voice* ; a * breath’ consonant: see A. 4- 
1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. II. 60 Weighs with nice ear 
the vowel, liquid, surd. And breaks in syllables the volant 
word. xZ^ Proe, Pkilol.Soc. I. 7 The tenues (otherwise 
surds, or whisper-letters). 1871 Public Sch. Lai. Gram. 7 
The use of C as a surd made K superfluous. 

tSnrd, vA Obu [Repr. OE. *seorJan-. see 
Saed zr.] tram. To defile. 

axifla Leg. Peed (1871) 143, 1 sauh ray child ben surded 
and soyled. 

SlU^, v.t [f. L. surdus". see Scbd a.] tram. 
To deaden or dull the sound of, as by a ‘sordine ’ 
or mute. Also SuTding vbl. sh. used allrib. 

iSag Listu Du Barias, Poe Ded- Tf} b, To surd it, as 
yosng trompetcTS are wont. x83s Encycl. Brit. XIX 70/2 
A surding or muting effect produced by impeding the vibra- 
tion of the strings [of a pxanofortcl by contact of small pieces 
of buff leather. 

Surd, var. Scup.o v. Qbs.^ to arise, spring. 

1509 Hawes Pasi.Pleas.\iu.\.lVexejSoc.) 29 Invencion, 
Whids-sardeth of the most noble werke Of v. inward wittes. 
Surdar, variant of Sirdaf.. 

Surden, obs. form of Soedijte. 

x6x6 A. hiwaKr Chrysan. B5, The Trumpets sound their 
seuerall Surden flourishes. Ibid. B 4b. The first sound cf 
Surden Trumpets. Ibid. Ci, A full flourish without Sardens. 

+ Suzdesolid, sb. (a.) Malk. Obs. Also enrd- 
solid. {ad. inod.L. surdtsolidus, Cf. It. surde^ 
solzdo, G. ^ surdcsoUdalisch. 

The origin of mod.L. surdesoUdus is obscure. In Zedler*s 
Univers^ Lexicany s.v. DigniiaSy the term is given as the 
name of the 5th power ‘according to the Arabs *, correspond- 
ing to qnadraiocubusy the name ’according to Diophantus 
the 7th power is surdesotidumsecundumy and the ixthxwnf^. 
solidum ieriiusn. If the terra is of Arabic origin, it may 
s= *surdi solidum, Ht. deafly solid, Le. of a power not ‘ com- 
municating r/ith *, i. c. not derivable from, 2 cr 3 or their 
powers (cl the origin of mathematical L. surdus, Sued a, 
note).] 

*= SUESOLID. 

^S57 Recoroe Wheisi. H ilj b, Thel aj^earc to bee oucr- 
lencjthat call those.. nombers Serdeso’ides, seing ihciare 
i:otany waicsSurdenomb«s. 1579 DiccES.S'/r»//<j/. il 1.33 
Sqr^es, Cubes, Zenrirenrike, and Surd Solidcs. 1674 Jeakk 
Arith. (1696) X77 A Square Cube Number i^r.umerus 
^sadra fo^/busj.. is csllzd a Scrdesollde, or Sursolide, 17x6 
E. Stone Pew MaJk. Diet, s.v. Locus, Tbe antient Geo- 
metricians did call Plain Loci, such that arc Right Lines or 
Circles ; and Solid Loci, those that are Parabola's, Ellipses, 
cr Hyperbola's; and Surd-Solid Loci, such that are Curves 
of a superiour Gender than Conick Sections. 1723 Chak- 
EERS Cjcl., Sursolid,CT SurdesolidyXTs Aritbroetic, the Fifth 
Power of a Number,. .32, the fifth Power, or Sursolid, or 
Surdesolid Number of 2. 

Surdimu-tism. = ScEDOHnnsir. (CCF.janA- 

muliUA In recent Diets. 

Surdine, obs. fonn of Sobdike. 

Surdiny, obs. form of Saedise 
Snrdism (sS-jdiz’m). Path. [f. L. surdus deaf ; 
see Sded a. and -ISH.] (See qnot.) 

1E93 D. WiiiiAils Alrd. Dis. Infancy xiivil. .94 The term 
surdtsm is applied to those degrees of deafness which make 
* the acqtdsition of speech in the very young impossible by 
ordinary means, or which involve the loss of recentl3' acquired 
speech . 

Snxdifcy (so-JoTti). [ad. L. surditds, -atem, n. 
of quality f. surdus deaf : see ScEn a. and -itt. 
Cf. F. surdit/.l Deafness. (Xow Path.') 

zSfJ A, M. tr. Guillemeau*s Pr. Chirurx- a^h/x Agaynst 
surditye, payne, and viceration of the eares. 1678-9 Sir T. 
Brotoie L.et. Son r Mar., If il fayleth, incurable surditie 
ensneth. xS3o Dally Tel. 23 Feb., Ears long 'ince over- 
taken by the snrditj' of death. iS3a tr. RIbofx Dtx. 
Ifemory 152 Sometimes he does not understand the mean- 
ing of words, written or spoken, although the senses of hear- 
ing and sight are intact (cases of verbal surdity and cecity). 
SnrdoXQtLte (snidomi^'t), a. and sh. rare — 


[f. surda-, taken as comb, form of L- surdus Sued 
a. + MnrEfl. Cf.mod.l..surdamutitds (Dnnglison).] 
«= DEAF-JinrE. So Sardomu'tism, deaf-mutism. 
zZBo Nature ii Mar. 4S9/r Surdo-mutism i5,in them^'ority 
of cases, the immediate resultof cerebral lesions, 1850 (rOULO 
Neuj Med, Dict.f Surdomute ..a deaf and dumb person. 
SurdotL, obs. form of'Sop.DiKZ. 

1630 IlRATinvArr A'»^’.<7en//r//r.(i64i)T93 Here sounds the 
Surdon of religions sorrow, the asvakcr of devotion. 

Sure o- hnd adv. Forms : 4- snre ; 

also 4-6 BUT, saur, (5 sewr, suere, sewir, 
scewre, suyra, swyr), 5-6 senre, sewre, seyrer, 
5-7 sner, dir. suir, (6 aaar, svrer, sytier, Bhnro, 
eo-Kx, Sc. eaire, snyr, swner). £a- OF. sur-e, 
Stur.t (dial, segur ; cf. Pr., Cat. segtir. It. sicuro, 
Sp., Pg. seguro. Rum. sigur) L. securu-s, f. se 
without + e«rvj care, Cdee aAI The OF. var, 
sour-e is represented by Sc. Soveb.] A. adj, 

I. Safe, secure. 

•{•L Free from or not exposed to danger or risk ; 
not liable to be injured or destroyed ; •= Safe a. 6, 
SscoEE a. 3. Const, from. Obs. (or merged in 
other senses). 

13.. Coerde L. 5908 Kyng Richard dwellyd with honourc, 
Tyl that Jaffc was made a! sure. x34»^o A lex. dr Dind, 9 No 
syte nor co sur stedeso}>li)>ei ne badde. X399 Lasci. Kick, 
Redeles 1. 104 All \>At bey laoued. . Was to l>e sure of hem-self 
and siris to ben y-^Hd. 14*5 Lydc. De GuiU Pilgr. 949 He 
shaK.Make the sur-. From al tempestys of the se. £^1440 
Generydes 4605 Owt of tber enmys handes they were sure. 
£’1450 tr. De Imitatione t. xiii. 14 'I'hcre is no man all sure 
fro temptacions whiles he lyueb. 15x3 Douglas jEnns vil 
xii. IZ4 Fordefens, tokepe ihairhedissuyr, Asallohattlhcy) 
woyr of a wolfls skyn. 1573 Satir, Poems Rejontt, xxxix. 1 65 
Sa Gran j:e beleuit the madin Caste!! suir, X59X Shaks. Two 
G ent, V. L 12 The Forrest is not three leagues off, If we re- 
couer that, we are sure enough. X607 — Timon iix. iiL 40 
I)oorcs..mast bcimploy’d Now to guard sure their Master. 
16x5 it.Gonsedvius* SJ. Inquis.To Rdr. A iv, Ifwe..thinke 
our seluts sure and the storme passed. 1648 Gage \Pest 
Ind. xi- 38 The Mexicans also thought the same [place] to 
be sure with the trees which were crossed the way. 

+ b. Of a condition, procednre^ etc. : Free from 
risk. Obs. 

14x2 Yonce tr. Seer. Seer, xxxii. 183 Hit Is more Sure to 
cucry Prynce to comaunde His Pcpill well willjuge to bym, 
than cwill willTmgc. a 1548 Hall Citron., Eatv. IV, 22S b, 
[He] thought it more surer to heare the fayre wordes of the 
Constable,-. then to geuc credit to theyr \*ulrew,,do>mges. 

Dallam in Early Vcy. Levant $00)90, 

1 knew that In her [se. the ship Hector] was a sur passldge. 
x 6 o 3 CHAruA}fByron*fConf/.uii,Toieavezsarepaceon con- 
tlnuate earth, And force a gate in jumps from tower to tower, 
t c. Const. of\ Free from (a bad quality), 
r Z440 Pallad. on Hush. xt. 294 Whcrof..so maad is the 
nature, Of bitternesse or salt that bit is sure- 

+ d. ^Vithy^^?;«o^y^lrand vbL sb. : ^Safe’from 
doing something, certain not to — ; also vrith 
passive sense, certain not to be — cd. Obs. 

1585 Staftord in Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan, (1913) 57, 1 would 
Veep^ him there to undo hini^lf, and sure enough from 
coming home to undo others. TS9a Greene Disjut. 8 He 
had some twentie poundes about bim, but bee bad planted 
it so cunningly in his doublet, that it was sure enough for 
finding. 1633 Bp. YIkxa. Hard Texts, EzeJt.x\d. 4,^8, I., 
will make thee sure enough from adding this leudnesse to 
thine other abominatioas. a 1644 Chiujncv.’, sst Serin. 
Ps. xiv. / § 47 A thousand weights, to fasten him on the 
earth, to make him sure for ever ascending to God. 

+ e. Phr. The sure or surer side : the safe side. 
To be on the sure side (also to be sure) : to run no 
risks. Obs. 

1528 Moss Dyaloge l Wks. 172/2 As though ye wer sure 
by your confidence in god, that hys grace had encHned your 
assent to the surer syde. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A, iv, iL 126 He 
is your brother by the surer side. 1633 T. Adams ExJ. 2 
Peter i. 10. 218 Have you said your prayers?,.say them 
againe..yoa know it is good to be sure. xfi^DayDEXf&DK. 
Newcastle Sir M. M argali v. i. I'm resolv'd to be on the 
sure side ; I will have certain proof cf his wit, before I tnarry 
him. x6^ Hoeneck Gt, LaxoConsid. iii. (1704) 70 It would 
become a wise man ..to endeavour to be on the sure side of 
the hedge, 

+ 2 . Ufa place or receptacle : Affording security 
or safely ; = S\fz a. 7, Seccp.e a. 4. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr, Trey 687 pen suet bai with solas into a sure 
chamber. 1471 Caxto?/ Recuyell (Sommer) xo3 Acrisyus 
. . was w'cll cased that bis dougbler was in so seur a place. 
1506 Kal. Shejk. H ij. Our shyppe may not enter into no 
sewer haucTL 2^33 H. Cocan ir. Pintds Trav. xliv. 172 
The Chine.se Nccodadiscmbarqued all his commodities., 
and put them into sure rooms. 

"f* b. iransf., with keeping os other sb. of similar 
meaning; = Safe a. 8. Obs. 

*43* Acts Prhy Council IV, 95 Ordeint for be defen-se 
scare and saufgarde of pe satde lande. c 1450 Brut ccxIiL 
359 P- broujt King Richard. .to London, and put hym 
yo the TouL^vndir sure kepyng as a prisoner. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey xvuL 48 He delyuerd to them good couduyte and 
sewT tyl they cam to constantynoble. 1539 in Abstr. Pro. 
ieeols Town Clerks ClasgoTo{iZryj\ IV, 119 To put it {sc. jos. 
yearly] in suyr kepyn^. 1544 Extr. Abcrd. Reg. (i8^1 L 
199 The consell ordams jhair chartonr keyst,.to be put la 
suir fennan-s for kepingin s«N^cit manir. 157* Huloets.v., 
To put y* prysoners or captioes in sure warcL 
f 3 . Safe in one’s possession or keeping; not 
liable to be lost or to escape; hence, unable or 
unlikely to do harm or cause disturbance ; « Safe 
a. 10, Secobe a. 5. To make (a person or thing) 
sure: to get into one’s possession or power, to 


secure : = make sure 13 a (^); to put beyond 
the power of doing harm ; (contextually) to make 
away with, kill. Obs. 

146* in Sharp Illuxtr. Trin. Ck. Coventry (1818) 41 To se 
pat. .be boks be lokkyd sure in b* vestre. 1472-5 Rolls oj 
Parlt. VI, ^6/2 When he was dedc they kutte of oon of his 
1 egges .. and his hede from his body, to n^e him sure. Ibid. 
45/x lhat ibescid Sir Humfrey haue and hold., the maner 
..sure from the said Johane and hir heires. GZ4^ Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Aymon xiii. 311 See that he be kepte sure. 1588 
Shaks. Tit, A. n. iii. 187 Farewell my Sonnes, see that you 
make her sure, 1590 CobUr Canterb. 20 Seeing the olde bel- 
dame was sure [/. e. j?oundIy asleep], he began to reueale vnto 
hir how long hee had loued hir. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v. 
lit. 48, I haue paid Percy, I haue made him sure. x6ot 
Holland Pliny viii. vii. 1. 195 To cut his throat, so making 
him sure for telling talcs, 1633T.STAFFORO Pac. Hib.u\i\u 
(1821) 106 And his sonnes bound very safe and sure. 1713 
.Addison Cato u. vi. Make Cato sure, and give up Utica. 
axyts BuKurr Own Time (1823) IL iil 77 an. 1675, He 
reckoned he would make the next ses»ion sure. 17x8 Hickes 
8: Nelson KeiUcwelt lu 5 55. 172 Upon ptetenceof maViag 
all Sure, and saving the King’s Honour. 

H. Trustworthy, firm, steadfast. 

4 . That can be depended or relied on ; not liable 
to fail or disappoint expectation; trustworthy, 
reliable. Now arch, or dial. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 266 Jj^^t citie wer sure men sett for too 
keepe, 14 . . IVhy I can't be a Pun 361 In E. E, P. (1862) 147 
A fayre garlond of yve grene Whyche hangeth at a taverne 
dore, Hyt ys a false token,. , But ^ there be wyne gode and 
sewer, e 1440 Generydes 4575, * I wold *, quod he, * this hors 
were chcrisshtd wcle, For he is sure and good *. 1506 Kal, 
Sheik. H ij, We must haue .iii, suer marj'ncrs that may kepe 
our shyp fro thedaunger of these .iii.rockes. 1596 Harinc- 
TON Metam. A jnx 39 Thou hast a lury of sure frce-holdcrs, 
that gauc a uerdite again«:t them. 16*4 Capt. J. Ssiitk Vir. 
ginia ill. 73 ITie President. .resolved with Captaine Waldo 
(whom he knew to be sure in time of need) to surprise 
Powhatan- 1667 Milton P. L. xl B52 From out the Arke 
a Raven flics. And after him, the surer messenger, A Dove. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev* ir. ni. iv% Bouilid is at Metz, and 
could findforty-thousandsurcCJermans. 1846 Mrs. A Marsh 
Father Darcy \\. i. x8 Did I not send this by a sure hand,.. I 
would not venture to go thus far with you. 1883 Stevenson 
Treau Isl. jiL xivi, L^ded pistols were servw out to all 
the sure men. 

b. Applied to agents or their actions, this sense 
(by admixture of sense 8) tends to become sub- 
jective: Steady, steadfast, unfaltering; + constant, 
faithful ; + (of conduct) steady, well-ordered. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (i£63) x6 ITie yonggest dougbter 
..was most.. goodly in her behauing counlenauncc, and 
manerc most seurcand ferme. X47X Caxton 
incr) 319 'fheir was none than so seure but be was aftrde. 
a 1475 AsitBV Active Policy 130 Vertuos dedys & condutes 
seure, 14B3 Caxton Cato hj, Thou oughtest to.. desw 
oueral to li5e good lyf and sure in this worlde. 11483 G* 
de la Tour gvjb, For the sure trouthe that cuer she bare 
vnlo her lord. ^1485 Digby Mysi., Convert. St. Paul 100 
Your felow was not suer of foote. 1523 Ld. BenuRtsFrous, 
I. xviiL 24 llie englis^be oste made good and sure watche. 
ei6ze JVomenSaintsi^iTzt&suTes. . which hebaih promised 
me. .if I will rema>Tje sure to him. x 5 zS Feltham Resolves 
XL [i.] Ixxxix. 258 Sometimes a failing and retume, ts a 
prompter to a surer bold. 1638 Jwtvs Paint. Ancients ^74 
Such archers, .as have the surest hand. 169$ Tate & Bract 
Ps. xdii. 5 Tby Promise, Lord, is ever sure. X743 Fbakos 
lx, HcraUyOaes ill, ii-Rt With .sure steps,.. Vengeance o'er- 
takes the trembling villain’s speed. 1855 Macaulat Hist. 
Eng. xix. IV. 276 His judgment was clearest and surest 
when responsibility pressed heaviest on him, x86o Tyndall 
Gtac. L xi. 84 In order to get surer footing in the snow. 
Ibid. xxiiL 262 Found my-iclf byno means so sure a climber 
as usual. 1578 Animal Managetn. 271 The an imal [sc. mule] 
IS a proverbially sure stepper, 

5 . Of material objects (in early use esp. of 
weapons or armour) : Not liable to break or give 
■way, sound, * trusty'; not liable to be displaced, 
firm, firmly fixed, immovable, i* Sure land, the 
mainland, terra firma. (Cf, Szcdee a. 3 e.) arch. 

Sure foundation, sure ground, and the like, are often used 
in fig: context: cf. 9 b. 

13.. Gaw, 4- Gr. Knt. 588 Guide wyth a bront ful 
CZ440 Generydes 273* Ihe helme wa^sure, or ellys he bad 
hym slajTJ. 1463 Bury H'ills (Camden) 20 And the stoon 
werk be made sewr. <2x470 Tiptoft Caesar xiL (XS3^) *5 
Carpenters to be brought from the sure lande to repajTcrac 
navey. CX47Q Henry Wallace xi. 1060 Acourch..a^n to 
bandys thai laid, And wndjT syn with seuir cordys tbai 
braid. X523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 135 Make a good and 3 
hedge- 1534 Tindale 2 Tim. iu xg The sure grounde oi 
God remayneth. 1535 Coveedale Ps. xcii[ij. z He b^n 
made the rouude worlde so sure, that it can not xx moued. 
— Isa, xxviiL 16, I wil layc a stone in Sion,.. for a sure 
foundadon. 1596 M ascall Cattle too Thy- . cartbodie strong 
and sure to beare a burthen. <2x634 CHAmAN (Webster 
1864), Which put in good sure leather szzlcs. X64B Mark- 
HAM Hcuxrw.Card. HI. X. (i6£8l 75 A rare dry walL iSj* 
Hr. JlArnsiAO Hamex Abroad u. 3R, I am anrions to go 
on rare ground. jE6s Swiveoihe Peemx /y Ball^ Tnumfh 

Timxxr Webadstoodai thesureftan^nd. lbid.f hxdrd 

38 Make tby sword sure inside tbine band and smite. 

6. Firmly estafilisfied or settled; steadfast, 
stable ; not b'able to be destroyed or overthrown. 

+ a. Of states of mind, or of persons in respect 
of these. (Cf. 8.) 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1089 For I dar say, with coasaeas 
xurej H^e b^yly barne abidea l»at bone [etc.]. X4*3 

Hoccleve Min. Poems viiL 14 Sear coafort haue L <2 14^ 
Cursor M. 187x2 (Trio.), He bad bis discip!is..ODer ^ ^ 
world J?e gospel preche..to vebe creature For hei shulde la 
trouhe be sure. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Burial, Insureaad 
ceTta>*ne hope of resurreccioa to ctemall lyfe. 158* Allen 
Martyrdom Camjion (1908) 1x4 He had a sure coafideace 
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SUEE, 


SUEE. 


S®® 'veil with him. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslies^ Hist, Sect. I. 287 Throw a certane suspicioune and 
smr opmioun, 

b. Of immaterial things and states considered 
objectively, arck. 

c 1520 Nisdet H. Tm (S.T.S.) 1. 15 To mak lhair vocatiounn 
suir be gud werkjs. 1535 Coverdale i Chron. xviiL 12, I 
%vyl make hxs seate sure for euer. 2560 Daos tr. Sieidane'‘s 
Comm.^x Yt eyther a suer peace, or els a long trcuce may 
be taken. 1697 Drydes Virg. Gecr^. iv. 303 Th’ immortal 
Line m sure Succession reigns. 1746 Hervey lifedit. (1767) 
I. 81 A Decree, much surer than the ILawof the Jledes and 
Persians, has irrevocably determined the Doom, 1787 Jef- 
ferson iy^rit. (1859) II. 2c6, I know of no mercantile house 
in France of surer bottom. 1867 Morris Jason 1. 32 He 
may wish to make quite sure his throne By slaying me and 
mine. 

1 0 . Of possessions, etc. : That may be counted 
on to be received or held (cf. 9 ). 7o make sure : 
to secure to or settle upon a person. Obs. 

e 2450 Godsiow 276 He willed and graunied hit to 
be sure for hym and his heires. 1467-8 JCc//s 0/ Parlt. V. 
579/ 1 To be made sure ayenst us and cure Heires. *482 Ibid, 
VI. 204/2 Oure seid Soverayn Lord shuld cause thesame Due, 
to be made sure to hym and to his seid heires masles. 25x5 
Barclay ir. (1570) Biv/i Better, .a small handfull 
with rest and sure pleasaunce, Then twenty dishes with 
wralhfull countenaunce. 1533 GKxsRicht I'ayCs Hismarcie 
is maid swuer to wsr. 1628 [see cheguer-fay. Chequer sb.^ 
16]. x66a R. Montagu in Bnccleuc/i MSS. (Hist, MSS. 
Coram.) f, 436 If I thought this would be sure money. 2670 
Ray Proverbs 207 As sure as Check, or Exchequer pay. 
i*?. a. Engaged to be married, betrothed, affi- 
anced (/o make sure, to betroth); also, joined in 
wedlock, married. Obs. 

2470 Poston Lett. II. 393 Meslrcssc Gry.seacresse is sure 
to Selenger. CXS36 Sotigs^ Carols, etc^ (1907) 154 Lady 
Mary, |ie Kyngis dowghter, was mad sure . . to he yong Kyng 
of Castile. XS92 Arden of Feversliam i. 252 The Painter.. 
Hath made reporte that he and Sue is sure. [2598 Shaks. 
•Merry IF. v. v. 237 She and I (long since contracted) Are 
now so sure that nothing can dissolue vs.] x6oS Middleton 
Trick to Catch Old One in. i, I am but newly sure yet to 
the widow. 2632 Bro.me North. Lass ii, 1 presum’d., 
you had becne sure, as fast as faith could bind you, man and 
wife. 2665 P. Henry Diaries ^ Lett. (1882) 175 My man 
william Griffith was marryd . . to oneofBaschurch, to whom 
bee had been sure since before bee came to mee. 

f b. Engaged or bound by allegiance or devo- 
tion (/oa person or party). To make sttrey to bind 
by allegiance, or secure the allegiance of. Obs. 

2^67 Gude ^ Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 209 Sen we ar all to Sin 
maid sure, Thro'v Adamis Inobedtence. 2592 Savile TVtci- 
ittSi Hist. I. Ixiv. 36 The next city, was that of the LIngones, 
sure to their side. 1643 Baker Chron, (166c) 77 Though 
King John bad entred upon Normandy, and made that Pro- 
vince sure unto him, yet the Province of Anjou stood firm 
for Arthur, a 17x3 Burnet Otvn Time (1724) 1. 11. 201 To 
make nil that party sore to himself. 

HI. Subjectively certain. 

8 . Certain in mind ; having no doubt ; assured, 
confident ; = Ceutaik a. 4 , Secure a. 3. Also, 
convinced, persuaded, morally certain. 

In the former sense / ant sure is commonly used coHoq. to 
give asseveralive force to a statement ; e.^.Tin sure I don* t 
knoio ; ( don't knazv, Pm sure. 

In the latter sense /rtw sometimes becomes cquiralent 

in force to Surely adv. 4 b; e,g. quoi. 1818 in c {b). 

a. Const of‘j rarely, by ellipsis, without const, 

CX4SO LovELiCHi1/rr//« 9740 We wolden preyen the., of on 

thyng vs sew forto make, a 1500 Chaucer's Dreme 855 Por 
of one thing ye may be sure He wil be yours, while he m,^y 
dure. 1592 Shaks. Tzvo Gent. v. ii. 40 He,.gucsd that it 
was she. But being mask’d, he w.-is not sure of it ^ x686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 158, 1 was sure of one thing, that 
[etc]. X709 Pope Ess. Crit. 567 Be silent always when you 
doubt your sense ; And speak, tho* sure, with seeming diffi- ; 
dence. 1732 Berkeley Alaphr. iv. § 3 Whatever we can | 
perceive by any sense we may be sure of. 1791 Boswell 
Johisojt Mayan, 1776, We are surer of the odiousness of 
the one, than of the errour of the other. x8i8 T. W. Croker 
in C. Papers ZDte. (1884) I. 224 He never could distinguish 
Buonaparte, or his staff, to be sure of them. X867 Ruskin 
Time ^ Tide xvi. § 99 Never teach a child anything of 
which you are not yourself sure, xpefi R. Bagot A. Cuih- 
hert xxviii. 373 Anthony understands, and forgives— I am 
sure of it. 

b. Const clause. Also 'vitb ellipsis of clause 
(mod. colloq. Well^ fm sure ! is used as an ex- 
clamation of surprise : cf. e). 

a 1330 Syr Degarre 761 Par fai, (he saide,) Ich am al sure, 
He that bette that fure Wil comen hom 311 to nist. cx«o 
IVill Palerne 973 Be k<JU sur. .holliche al mm help kou 
schalt haue sone. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 796, 1 knowe w’cl, 
and am right seur, that he shal nolhjTig doon m this nede 
with-outen my consciL c 14*0 ?Lydg. Assembly o/Gods 524 
So may ye be sewre he shall yow nat escape. X474 CAXTON 
Chesse III. viii. (1B83) 152 He was sewr that he had wonne. 
2535 Coverdale Ps. cxxxix. [exL] 12 Sure I am that the 
l^rde wil auenge the poore. X59^ Shaks. MetxJu V. iii. 1. 
53, 1 am sure if he forfalte, thou wilt not take his flesh. 

— Merry IKiQo.) 742(111. L60], I am shure you know him. 
2670 in jzih Re/. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22, 1 am sucre 
you would bee with us if \vishes could bring you. X709 
Berkeley 7'h. yision § 51 Sure I am, it is worth^some 
attention. X778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) II. xxxii. 202 
I'm sure I can't recollect, 2779 MirrorIJo. 26. r 7, 1 am not 
sure if the disposition to refiectionsof this sortbe.^.aproper 
one. 2832 Ht. Martineau Demeraral.xg You might have 
been sure that I should remember you when y’ou told me 
j’our name. 2840 Thackeray Shaiby-getiieel Story ix, 
‘Well, I’m sure !. said Becky; and that w-as all she 5^^°* 
1885 ‘Mrs. Alexander ’ At Bay i, Look in on us now and 
again. I am sure my daughter will be delighted. xS8s — 
Valerie's Fate iv, * Arc you going V * I am not sure. 


C. f (rt) With inversion of the two clauses, be ye 
sure, you may be surd (etc.) thus coming at the end 
of the sentence. 

a X400 Cctmtian X038 Hys fomen myghte of hym be agast, 
nXf ^ * 5*3 Bradshaw Si. IVerburge i. 707 

Ihus was her maner in youthe, be ye sure, 2560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane s Comm. 292 b marg.. An holy box sent down from 
heauen you may be sure. 

(^) la parenthetical use, be sure, you may he 
sure, I am sure, to which the main sentence is vir- 
tually subordinate. 

X340-70 Alex. «5- Dimi. 991 We ne sain noukt, king, be J^oii 
sur, for^ke of our pride. 02350 Will. Palerne']^ It wanted 
nou^t . . pat pei ne fond him as fatre as for here state longed, & 
Pe wter, be ye sure, for [etc.]. ^ 1565 MS. Colt. Cal. B. ix. If. 
228 Your lordship, I am sure, is partaken of such letters as I 
'vrite to Mr, Secretary, c x68o Beveridge Serin, s Cor. xv. 
S8 Wks. 2720 1.423 You will be uncertain whether they, .be 
lawfully called. .as be sure many of them are not. 27x0 — 
Bh. Psalms The Company had this Privilege granted 
the King; who, be sure, would never grant them 
^ M <^f printing any Book, but what he. .bad first 

mlowed of. x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxiii, 'J’he Master of 
Ravenswood cannot, I am sure, object to your presence. 

(c) In colloq. asseveralive use these phrases are 
often placed at the end of the sentence : cf. (ci). 

2830 N, S. Wheaton Jml.j^^ To all my inquiries who he 
'vas ? I only received for answer-^* I don’t know, I’m sure 
2837 Dickens Pickw. ii. It xvill give me great pleasure, I am 
sure. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair xli, * Don’t know, I’m 
shaw,' replied the Colonel. 

d. Const, inf.: see 12. 

e. In phr. to ht sure ~ as one may be sure, 
for a certainty, certainly, undoubtedly, of course ; 
now colloq. and often concessive — it must be ad- 
mitted, indeed; also absol. to be sure! as 
an exclamation of surprise (cf, b). 

1657 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1662) 4 Morning and 
Evening, to be sure, God expects from us. .a publick wor- 
ship. 2657 W. Kano tr. Gassendis Life Peirese n. 3 He 
proved at last so happy, as to recover the greatest part of 
such things as he most respected. To be sure, he obtained 
his precious stones. ^ 2682 Bunyan Holy IVari^Q If he heard 
his neighbour (ell his tale, to be sure he would tell the quite 
contrarj'. 2728 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlev'clt 11. § 23. 225 
At Christmas, If he invited no Bodyelse, to be sure he Enter- 
tained the Poorer Sort of his Neighbours. *73*-^ %m'n:Pol. 
CoHv^sat. i. 47 Nez>erout. Mis.s, I'll tel! you a Secret, if you'll 
promise never to tell it again. Miss. No, to be sure. 2778 
Warner in Jesse3V/«jy««5* Contem6.{iZ^^) 111.354 Yes ! war 
we shall have to be sure. 2705 Hist. Ned Evans 1. 183 The 
wind Is contrary, (0 be sure, but it Is far from a storm. 2847 
Mrs. Pairehild Family iii. 32 Well, to 
be sure, this is a large roonu 2853 5iRS. Gaskell Ruth 
xxxiii, Ruth.. told himsbe'vanted toi^peak to him for a few 
minutes. ‘ To be sure, my dear 1 Sltdo'vnl’saidhe. 2863 
S. Wilberforcc Missions (1874) 275 ‘You would have 
been snugger if you had stayed at home,’ Why to be sure 
they would, 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. x8 There you are 
in the right, Socrates, he replied. To be sure, 1 said. 2902 
Violet Jacob Sheep-Stealers viii, * Well^ well, to be sure I ’ 
exclaimed the Pig-driver. 2913 C. Read xrx Eng, Hist. Rev. 
Jan. 55 They had, to be sure, patched up their differences, but 
their sentiments towards each other,, were far from cordial. 
IV. Objectively certain. 

8, a. That one may count on as about to be ; 
certain to come or happen ; also, certain to become 
what is denoted by the noun; « Cebtain a. 2 b. 

1565 Allfn De/ence Purg. xvii. 283 One..frameth (as he 
supposethe) bis negatiue argument, to the more sure 
of oure faillie herein, 2625 Sir W. Mure pl/se. Poems xiii. 

16 Bewar such schamc becom thy suircst hap. 169Z Prior 
Ode Horace xiii. Sure and sudden be their just Remorse, 
2746 Francis tr. Horace, Sat. ii. liL 21 Unhappy bard ! to 
sure contempt you run. 2781 Cowper Retirem. 263 To make 
thee but a surer prey. 2858 Sears Athan.ix. 78 Confusion 
is the pretty sure result. 2896 Hous.man Shrepshire Lail 
Ixii, Luck's a chance, but trouble’s sure. 

b. That one may rely on as true; undoubted, 
indisputable; = Certain a. 3. Nowr^r^. 

1470 Poston Lett. Suppl. (1901) 133, I pray yow send me 
s^vyr tydyngis of the world. 2556 Chron. Gr. Fnars (Cam- 
den) 32 A pele ""as comandj'd to be ronge. .for sewer worde 
and tydynges that Richard de la Pole was slayne^. 12x578 
Lindlsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 1. 32 He haid suire knaw- 
ledg quhair the king was at his pasiyme. a i6^*o^J. Dykc 
Sel. Serm. (1640) 2 It is a sure thing that a Christian so de- 
meaning bimselfe..may live the most comfortable life of any 
man in the world. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 154 How he can Is 
doubtful; that he never will is sure. 2849 J ajies Woodman 
iii, The Den’s was too sure, the tale too sad to be false. 2867 
Ruskin Time ^ Tide xvL f 93 And very sternly I say to you 
— and say from sure knowledge — that [etc.]. 

c. For sure : as or for a certainty, undoubtedly: 
s= for certain (Certain a. i\ Now coUoq. 

rzzsSd Sidney /’r. xxvi. i, I held for sure, that 1 should 
ne\’cr slide. 2672 Milton P. R. il 35 Now, now, for sure, 
deU>'erance is at hand. <22850 Rossetti Dante ^ Circle t. 
(1874) €0 He makes oath; * Forsv-re, This is a creature of 
God fill now unknown*. 2883 Stevenson Treat. Isl. t. vt. 
These fellows who attacked the inn tonight — bold, desperate 
blades, for sure. 2897 Mary Kingsley fV. Africa ^05, I 
haN*e promised the Fans to pay off in whatever they choose, 
and I know for sure they want powder. 

10. a. Of methods or means: That may be relied 
on to attain its end or to produce the desired or 
stated result; unfailing, unerring: « Certain tf. 2 c. 

Sure card I sttCA?.v sh^'zh. 

2530 in Strype EccLMem. (1722) lil. App. x. 22 ifae 
moost sewTyst waye that Scripture doth tcachc to wonnipe 
sayntts witball, ys to lyve ihe Ij^fTe that they Ij^d. 259* 
Arden of Fez'rrskamx. i.poItis vnpossibic; but hercTOmes 
he ITiat will, I hope, inuent some surer meaoes. 2053 Kame- i 


ST.x Astrol. Restored 21Z To. .impart unto them the truth' 
and surest rules for the judging thereof. 2665 Boyle Occas. 

HI. VI. (1848) 158 These that are concern’d for the., 
saving of Souls, think it a less good sign of a sure Sermon, 
mat [etc.]. 2697 Dryden V trg. Georg, i. 122 Long Practice 
Improvement found. 2762 in sotk Rep, Hist. 
f App. I. 342, 1 hope that will be the surest Way 

of about a General Peace so necessary to Europe. 

x8i2 Crabbe Tales xv, 179 Every point enforce By quoting 
much,, the scholar’s sure resource. 2865 M. Arnold Ess. 
06 74 -A perfectly sound and sure style. 2879 

R.^K. VoucLAS Confucianism iv. 94 His surest way of ac- 
quiring a trace of the divine afflatus must be by studying., 
their careers. 

b. Of signs or signals : Giving tmslworthy indi- 
cation ; producing or leading to certainty ; in- 
fallible. 

*SS9 Cosmogr.Glasse 75 Everye Climate 

bathe a proper name, for the surer difference of one from 
an other. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 278 In all assaults Their 
surest signal, Drydes Virg. Georg. lit. 119 The Colt 

that for a Stallion is design’d, By sure Presage^^ shows his 
generous Kind. 2780 M1rrorNo.g2.r2 Tbesuresi mark of 
aweak mind. 2830 HERSCHELSludyNai.Phi/.%2Z6Tbero 
is no surer CTiterion of the state of science in any age. 2886 
Tip Cat xxi. 289 He became more irritable and impatient— . 
a sure sign, Ur. Lee declared, of approaching convalescence. 

V. Senses combining m and IV. 

11. With t Having (the thing mentioned) 
secured to one (/<? makes, person sure of 0 , thing = 
to make a thing sure to a person, in 6 c) ; f holding 
securely in one's possession or power ; certain to 
receive, get, attain, find, have, or keep. Also 
with gerund, as sure of getting certain to get. 
(See also 13 .) 

Here the certainty may be subjective or objective, or both 
combined : e. g. he is sure of = *he is confident of getting *, 
or ‘ it is certain that he will get 

23.. Seuyn Sages (W.) 2033 The king hem made seur Of 
warisoun and gret honour. £rx386 Chaucer Melib, F 486 
Whan thow trowest to be moost seur and siker of hire helpe 
she wol faille thee, 24 . . Sir Bettes (M.) 499 Beues was sure 
of no wcpyn..Tbat he myght deffend hym with all. ex4xa 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 306 He schuldeof his lifseure ben 
Sc certeyne. e 2450 Mirk's Festial 56 Who so lyuelh a fowle 
lyfe, he may be sure of a foule ende. 25x8 Set. Pleas Star 
Chamber (Scldtn) II, 232 Yf he gave hym one strype he 
shalbe suer of an other stry’pe. 2572-3 Reg. Privy Council 
Seai.ll. 177 Tbay offerii to. .discharge the half of tbatr.. 
wageis, being maid sure of the uther half.. to be payit at 
sum competent day. <z 2580 J. Hey'vood Dial. Wit ^ Polly 
(Percy Soc.) 25 The 'v>’ttles >*s sewer of salvashyon. 2587 
in Cath. Ree, Soc. Fubl, V. 240 The young king of Scotland 
remaineth still amongst his..enDemIes, who suffer him to 
take his pastime.. under a shew of liberty, but (bey think 
themselves sure ynough of him. 2653 Middleton & Rowley 
Sp. Gipsy II. i, English Gipsies, In whose compante a man's 
not sure of the eares of bis head they .so pilfer, a 2728 Prior 
Solomon iiL 290 Sure of the Toil, uncertain of the Prize. 
1729 De Foe Crusoe ii, (Globe) 572 We are sure of Sea 
tlicre, 2766 Goldsm. Vicar W. xvi, They who had warm 
fortunes were always sure of getting good husbands. 2825 
CoBBETT Rur, Rides 458 This is a crop of which a man may 
always be sure, if be lake proper pains. 28^7 Marryat 
Childr. New Forest viii, I feel sure of his permission. 2893 
Law Times XCV. 305/2 If she wished to be sure of her 
income she should. .avoid dabbling in the shares of new 
companies. 

12. With inf. (act. or pass.) : Certain to do or to 
be something : — Certain a. 6. 

Properly a constructional use of 8, this sense was orig. 
subjective, but came subsequently to express, and now 
always expresses, objective certainty, and therefore transf. 
became applicable to thincs. He is sure to return, now ~ 

* it is certain that he will return could formerly mean 

* he is certain that he will return', no'v expressed by ^with 
the gerund (sec ixX 

c 2400 Laud Troy Bk. 15622 ITiei myjt iher-fore be sur & 
bold To scle the kyng & brenne Ilyoun. x53oTlNDALE/^«^w^ 
More IL xiL Wks. (1573) 300/1 The Apostles, Patriarkes and 
Propheles were sure to be folo wed. 2556 J. H eywood Spider 

Div, Hemakthhimsewreto \^*n, who ever Iceses. 2563 
Homilies ii. Sacrament i. liijb, ‘Thus much he must be 
sure to hold, that in the Supper of the Lorde. there is no 
vayne ceiemonie. 16x6 Sheldon Mirr. Antickr, 

^Ijb, Such Conuerls..are sure to bee beset with diuerse 
sorts of Aduersaries. 2662 J. Davies tr. Ulearius' Vcy, 
Ambass. 400 The Governour, who many limes is not sure 
to return again, takes his leave of the City, 17x3 Addison 
Guard. No. 101 r 9 If they have any Wit or Sense, they are 
sure to show it, 2822 La.mb Elia Ser. i. Mockery AW, What- 
ever heat of opposition..! set out with, I am sure always, 
in the long-run, to be brought over to her way of thinking. 

2842 Helps ATrr., Trans. Business {1Z42) gsioxi may save 
time by not labouring much, beforehand, at parts of the 
subject which are nearly sure to be worked out in discus- 
sion. 2885 Manch. Exam. 13 July 5/2 The.. oration.. was 
sure to be full of pungent criticism. 

13. Phr. To make sure (intr. or with danse), 
a. absol., or with of followed by a noun of 
action : To make something certain aJ an end or 
result (cf. 0 a) ; to preclude risk of failure. 

2565 Allen Def. Purg. To Rdr. 6 b, And therefore to 
make sure, 1 humbly submit my selfe to the ludgemcn^f 
suche..as..are made the lawful p^tors of our soules. x6^ 
Fkvfh E India k P. 176 To make sure, he made 

another Shotft her. 2890 Chamb. Jml. x ^^y =S:/2 This 
allows the man. .to make sure of a good grip. xZ^xIlnd. 
-iFeb 110/2 It is difficult to make sure of finding the birds. 

(i)* With' ^followed by a sb. : To act so as to 
be certain of getting or winning; to secure. 

2672 Tejiple To Dk. Ormend Conjunct. AF^irs Mis,- 
(1680 ? x64'a Peace.. cannot fail us here, provided we make 
sure of Spain. 27*6 Atterbury Isa. lx. 22 1. 1 w It 

hath ever had the warmcit, and ablest. .Heads employ d in 
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its defence ? and hath taken care to make sure of them, by 
Bountiful Rewards. 1844 Browking Cclc/nbe’s Birthday 
11. g Let me hasten to make sure Of one true thanker. 1878 
Bosw. SstiTH Carthage 293 After making sure of the country i 
to the north of the Ebro. 

b. with clause or of\ To make something certain 
as a fact (cf. 9 b); to preclude risk of error ; to 
ascertain. 

1876 Bristowe Theory f( Pract. Med.^ (1878) 825 To make 
sure that all the copper has been precipitated. x888 Mrs, 
Power of Hand I. iii. 36 That fellow rode up to . 
the house to make sure Tristrjun was away, x8^ F, C, 
Philips AtnsUe's Courish. I. vii. 8y He just waited for a , 
few hours to make sure of his position. 

(^) loosely* To feel certain, be convinced. i 
i 856 Stevensom lCidnaf>y>ed xxi, He stormed at me all 
through the lessons, .and would push me so close that I : 
made sure he must run me through the body, 1887 Westall 
CapU Trafalgar iv. 49 He sus^cted nothing, and made 
quite sure of succeeding. 1893 Sfxous Trav. S. E. Africa 
158, 1 made sure 1 should get finer specimens later on. 

14 . Phr. Be sure {to do something, or that . • 
also mod. colloq. and', see And B. lo) « take 
care, don’t fail (only in imper. or inf.) : sure thus 
becoming contextually equivalent to ‘careful 
1573 Tusser Hush, V. (1878) 14 Then daiUe be suer to 
looke. 1625 Bacon Ess,^ Discourse (Arb.) 19 Let him be 
sure, to leauc other Men their Tumes to speak. 1674 N. 
Cox Genii, Recreat, (1677) 180 Be sure you Seel her not too 
hard. 16^ Moxqm Meek, Exerc, xii. 208 You must be sure 
to screw it hard up. 1780 Mirror No. 98. f 15 Be sure to 
put on your great coat, and to take a chair in coming home. 
x86s Ruskin Sesame i. § 13 At least be sure that you go to 
the author to get at his meaning, 1892 Phoiogr, Ann, II, 
335 be sure and button the lid. 

B. adv. 

1 . Securely, safely: = SuBELTrrrf'z^.i. Obs.orarch. 

14,. Sir Beues (Pynson) 3573 They were armed sure and 

wel. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 76 With the Foure Ver- 
tewis Cardcnall, Aganis %'ycis seure enarming me. 1555 
Cranmer Lei, in Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 446, I might 
have sent them by the carrier sooner, but not surer. 1591 
Shaks. s Hen, PI, v. i. 16 The sooner to effect, And surer 
binde this knot of amitie. 1556 Bacon Max. ^ Use Com. 
Lc^ II. (1635) 46 The land being so sure tyed upon the 
beire as that his father could not put it from him. x6od 
W. Cornwallis Ess. i, i. B iij I would not.. do any thing 
more then stand the surer vpon mv guard to resist fortune. 
1667 Milton P. L, tv, 897 Let liim surer harr His Iron 
Gates. 

2. Certainly, tvith certainty ; without risk of 
failure : = SoBEriXoA/. 2, 3. Nowrffa/. = ‘ forcertain, 
without fail ’ ; otherwise Obs. exc. as in b and c. 

CZ400 Desir* Troyajj Sum sayn full sure & for solhe 
holdyn, Hit was formast on fiete on fiode post. 
1479 in Eng Gilds (1870) 413 .So that, .they may the better, 
scRTcr, and more diligcntcr,,.ministre their said Offices, 
1556 Lauder Traetnie ofKyngis^^% Je suld not..promoue 
thame To that.. cure, Except 3e vnderstude, moste sure, 
Thame apt. 1586 Marlowe sst Pi, Tamburl, it. iii, lliese 
are the tvings shall make It ilie as swift, As doath (he 
lightening:.. And kill as sure as it swiftly flics. 1693 Locke 
Edue. I J3 Children would.. lay the Foundations of an 
healt^. .Constitution much surer, if they, .were kept wholly 
from Flesh. 1797 Mrs. hf, Robinson Ivalsingham III, 257 
The higher the objects of contempt are placed, the surer 
they become marks for the observing multitude. 18*0 
Laub Elia^ Ser. x. Chrisi*s Hosp., Woe to the school, when 
he made his morning appearance in bis passy, or passionate 
wig. No comet expounded surer. 1902 Banks iVemj/a/rr 
Girl 156, I'll pay you the five dollars a week then, sure. 

3 . Qualifying a statement : Assuredly, un- 
doubtedly, for a certainty* Now poct.^ exc. dial, 
(Irish) in asseverative expressions. 

a 1425 Cursor AT. 21887 (Trin.), Euery creatoure sure Aftir 
he slate of his nature Bettre her makere knowe h^n moru 
c 1460 Wisdom 50 in Alacro Plays 37 The prerogatyff of my 
loue ys so grett, pat wo tastyt hcrof j>c lest droppe, sure. 
All lustis & lykyngis worldly xall lett, 1553 Sadr. Poems 
Reform, xlviii. 31 Seure, be my w ilting, not brunt in the 
lilting, a 1586 Sidney Ps. xxv. ii, Sure, sure, who hope in 
thee, Shall never suffer shame. 1599 George a Greene E j. 
Were he as good ^ G. a Green, I would strike him sure. 
1653 Hirelings (1639) 27 He took not sure his whole 

estate with him to that warr. 1681 Drvden Abs. d- Achit. 
360 His Mercy ev'n th’ Offending Croud will find. For sure 
he comes of a Forgiving Kind. 2715 De Foe Pam. Insimci. 
I. i. (1841) I, 6 Sure it is a fine place. X79X Cowper Iliad 
XXII. 86 Of all ills that wait On miserable man, that sure is 
worst. 2842 Lover Handy Andy v, Och sure, my heart's 
broke with j*ou. 2848 Kingsley Trag. n. v, That 

name speaks pardon, sure. 2896 Housman Shropsh. Lad 
xxxili. Sure, sure, ..If single thought could save,. .You 
should not see the grave, 1897 Punch 3 Apr. 166/1 ‘That’s 
a drop of good Whiskey— eh, Pat ? * Pai. * Faith, ye may 
well say that, Sorr. Shure, it wml down my T’roat loike 
a Torchlight Procession ! ' 

Tj. With weakened emphasis, it (a) becomes 
concessive = One must admit, admittedly,- of 
course, {b) is used to guard against over-statement 
= At any rate, to say the least, or (c) = Sueelt 
adv. 4 b. Now dial. 

1552*3 in Feuillerat Revels Edve. VI (i9i4i 8 g, I Tenow 
not bowc ye be provided to furnish me but suer methmkes 
I sholde baue nolesse then five suetes of appairell. 2583 
Greene ATamillia Wks. (Grosart) II. 14 Whether hee were 
better lyked for his calling, or loued for his courtesle: but 
sure whether it wer^ he had gayned the heartes of all the 
people. 2587 Fleming Contn.Holinshcd III. 1981/2 The 
spoile was not rich sure, but of white bread, oten cakes, and 
Scotish ale. j6x6 B. Jokson Devil an Ass n. v. Hell 1 
why is shee so braue? Jt cannot be to please Duke Dottrel, 
sure. 2658 Whole Duty Man xv. 5 15 That all under his 
charge be taught all necessary things of this kind, and then 
sure more especially his wife. 2713 Pope Let. to Swift 8 


Dec., Sure 110 clergyman ever offered so much out of his own 
purse for the sake of any religion. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1754) 23, 1 shall Name but a few of these Things j but sure 
they were so many. 2766 Goldsm. Vicar W, xxviii, Sure 
it cannot be I 2797 Jane Austen Sense < 5 * Sens, xxxv, Sure, 
you an’t well. 2851 Tiiacijxray Engl. Hum. vi. (1853) 314 
He would have talked of bis great fnends of the Club, .sure 
he knew them intimately. 

c. Used to emphasize yes or no ; also alone = 
Certainly, dial. 

sZt^Sk. Char. (cd. 2) 1 . 83 *Wbat, was Mad Ross there? '. . 
*Oh yes, sure*. 1861 Waugh Birtle Carter" s Tale 6 A 
glass ov ale. Aj% sure; yo'st have it in a minute. 1862 
Miss Braddon Lady Auktey xix, ‘ You say a blacksmith 
has been here ? ' * Sure and 1 did, sir.' 

4 , a. In similative phr. (ar) sure as, followed by 
a clause, or by various sbs., as death, fate, a gum 
see also these words, and Egg sb. 4 b, 
c 1374 Chaucer Treylus 111. 1633 Also seur as red is cucry 
fir, As gret a craft is kep wel as wynne. 2573 Tussek 
Husb. Ixxvik (28761 270 Take Tunagate Robin, to pltle 
his neede, And lookc to be filched, as sure as thy creede. 
26x8 Bolton Ftorus 1. xviii. (2636) 58, I stc,^ as sure as 
can be, that I am borne under the constellation of Her* 
cults, c 2650 Robin Hood fy Tanner’s Dau, viii. in Child 
Ball. (1882) L ioj/2 As sure as they were borne. ^ 1660 
Shirley Aferch. Wife iv. vUi, As sure as death, this is one 
Of the rogues, 2676 Hoboes Iliad 11. 32 (He] thought To 
lake Troy now as sure as any thing. xyoiFARQUUAR^'fr/f. 
Wildairv.v, Stand... YodW be serious when 1 tell you that 
her Ghost appears. Wild. Her Ghost ! Ha, ha, ha. . . Stand. 
As sure as Fate, it walks in my House. 2731-8 Swift Pol. 
Convtrsai. i. 4 Lady Smart, Oh I Colonel, arc you here? 
Col. As sure as you 'rc there. Madam. 2742 Fielding J. 
Andrews iv. xiv, ITiat's true, as sure as Sixpence, you have 
hit on the very thing. 1833 Hr. Martikeau Loom 4* Lugger 
II. iii. 44 As sure as the 3’ear came round. 1859 Meredith 
A*. Feverel ix, I’ll transpoort Tom Bakewell, sure as a gun. 
b. In pbr. sure enough. 

a 1545 Sir E. Howard in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. I. 150 
Sewre inoogh Sir therys moche vhall at Sandwich, and 
they have no vessels to brjmg it to us. 1641 J.SiiuTEAur^A 
If Hagariit^dj 178 The Sin of Oppression, sure enough, 
will be payccl home. 2773 C. Dibdin Deserter!, ii. (1775) 
12 Ah, indeed, the soldiers make sad work with young 
2vomen's hearts sure enough. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
Ixill, The number came up sure enough. ^2891 * J. S. Win* 
TER ' LumUy v, And you were so angry with me when you 
went off— I saw it, sure enough. 

C. Comb, (chiefly adverbial or para&yntbetic), 
as sure-aimed, founded, -grounded, -tiosed, -pyre* 
saging, -seeing, -set, •settled, -slow, -steeled adjs. ; 
sure-enough a. U.S* colloq, [cf. B. 4 bj, genuine, 
real; f sure-bold, something affording a secure 
hold. 

2776 Mickle tr. Camoens* Lusiad 150 The *sure»aini*d 
vengeancx of the Lusian steel. ^ 2884 ‘ hi ark Tythia* Huck. 
Finn xxii, They all come riding in .. looking just like a 
gang of real *sure«eiiough queens. 1897 Flandrau Harvard 
Episodes 272 It is n't given to many of us to have real, sure- 
enough feelings around here in college, 1725 Pope Odyss. 
X, 278, I build my claim •Sure-founded on a fair Maternal 
fame, 2708 Sewel ii, Vasigegroftd, ♦sure-grounded. 2647 
Trapp Rom.tx.6 That word of promise.. which is 
*sure«hold, Yea and Amen. 1650 — Comm. Exod. xii. 42 
His promises arc good sure-bold. 2607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts 251 The White Houndes are said to be the quickest, 
seated and ^surest nosed. 2651 DKVZUK^Gondibert l. ii, 
xl V, Sure nos’d as fasting Tygers. 2620 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1. 109 Lucky *surc-prcsaging auguries. 2794 Cole- 
ridge Relig, Afusings iv, Fear,..*Surc.refugcd hears bis 
hot pursuing fiends Yell at vain distance. 1866 WHirrix 
Char, ff Charaet. ATcn 309 Shakespeare, the *surc-5ecing 
poet of human nature. 1648 J, Beaumont Psyche xx, Iii, 
Peace bad ixode all Perils under Her •sure-set feet. 2896 
Housman Shropsh, Lad xxxiii. This long and surc-set 
liking. 2587 Golding De Alorttay xxxiv. (2502) 551 Nature 
. .is a steady and *sureseuled Lawe, 2603 J. 1 javif.s (Hcrcf.) 
Alicrocosmos Pref., With a *surc-sIow winge, a 26x6 Beauh. 
& Ft- Bonduca iii. i, Thou •sure-stcel’d sternness, Give us 
this day good hearts, good enemies. Good blowcs o' both 
sides. 

Sure, V. Obs. exc. dial, (see Eng, Dial, Diet,). 
Forms : see prec. ; ako 5 Buyr, se wyr ; 6 pa.pple. 
(.SV.) fiuirit, sewerit, -at, sewarat, severit. 
[Aphetic f. Asscfke v. Cf. Soveb v.'\ 
f 1 , trans. To make or keep safe, to secure ; = 
Assuee 1- Obs'. 

C2380WYCLIF (1880) 24 Whanne hri..suren hem of 
al pcrel. C2470 Harduic Chron, CLXXVii, vi, (MS. Arch. 
Seld. B.20) If. 139 b, peymyhtnatpa&scnouleBut thorou3lh 
a mossc h^t al men trowed was sured. 2535 Stewart Cron. 
Stoi. (Rolbl HI. 422 That halie place wes suirit , .Fra fyie, 
hot noebt fra spuhe and fra reif. 2567 Gude <5- Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 208 And with tbair bandis thay sail the sure, That 
thow hurt nocht aganis ane craig Thy fute. 

* 1 * 2 . To give an assurance or promise to (a 
person) ; to secure (a thing) to a person by a pledge 
or promise. Obs. 

2377 Lancu P. pi. B. V. 547 Conscience and kynde wItte 
..deden me suren hyra siUerly to scrue hym for cuere. 
c 2450 Lovelich Alerlin 12386 And also anolhir thing sche 
schold hym Sure: that harm to his body scholde sche 
neucre do. ^2460 Play Sacram. 279, I wolJe sure yow be 
thys lyght Neuer dystrie yow daye nor nyght. 

f 3 . To bind by promise, plight, pledge (one’s’ 
faith or troth). Obs. 

ez4oa Beryn I suyr 3ew my trowxth..That I shall 
do my devoir, c 1450 Alerlin xxxi. 628 Than thex sured 
theire feithes be-twenchcro two to holdc these covenauntes. 
0x450 Godsiow Reg, fjo Henry, than stywarde of Code- 
Stowe, surg'd hys trowthe for the Abbas & couent j^’s couc- 
nant to be kepyd. 

. 1 4 . pass. To be bound by a promise or pledge ; 


SURELY. 


spec, to be engaged to marry, to be betrothed (cf. 
Sure a. 7 a). Obs. 

1420-22 Lydc. Thebes 2234 He sured was and sworn To 
Tydeus. c 1475 Parienay 5087 In noble Bretain gan he to 
mary, Affyed and sured to A gret lady. 2484 Caxtom Fables 
ofPogt xi, A wydower wowed a wydowe for to,,Wedde 
her to his wyf And at the last they were agreed and sured 
to gyder. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
II. 38 All the bordaris..quho war sewarat witht tbame. 
Ibid. 41 Quho bad bene constranit..to be severit suirit] 
and tak on the reid crose and obey thame selfis to be trew 
subieclis to king Harrie. 

6 To make (a person) sure or certain; — Assure 
9, 10. Now dial. 

c 2400 Beryn 1886, I suyr Jjc be my fey That Jjow art much 
I-bound to me. c 2430 Lydc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 212 
Fyrst I wyll be sewyred. That ower cownselle ye wylle 
kepe. <22^36 SongSf Carols^ etc. (E.E. T, S.) 9 He was 
born of a vxrgyn pure,.. as I you sure. [1667DRYDEN&DK. 
Newcastle Sir AI, Mar-all iv. i, How snail 1 be 'sur’d 
'tis 50?1 

Sure : see Seweb jAI, Sib sb,, Sode a,, SubaI. 

Sureal, obs, form of Sueboyal. 

Sureby : see Subesbt. 


t Sured,///. a. Obs. rare. Aphetic f. Assobed, 
(Cf. SUKB 

a 2542 Wyatt Penit. Ps. cxiixi. ProL iv, Then will I crave 
with sured confidence. x$4gAtSS. Dh. Rutland {HhuhiSS. 
Comm.) IV, 355 To a Ducheman, for that my I.ord causyd 
him to gyve a suryd Scotyshman his nagge agayne, ys. 
2567 Painter Pal. Pleas, II. ad Jin., A plot founded on 
sured ground, a 2586 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1622) 443 For 
euer lamed of our sured might. 

Hence *)• Snredly adv., assuredly. \ 

2630 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. ir. ii. § 10. 263 -^ethat 
walks moderately, .directeth his husinesse,.more Suredly 
and chcerefully. \ 

t Surefaet, a. Obs. rarr'\ [f. Sdbe a. \after 
steadfastJ] Stable, fixed. 

2583 Melbancke //xf/jj/fwi/j Dd iij b, A perfect pla^.of 
surges that embrace the earth with winding wanes, & off the 
surefast cenCrie ground. \ 

Sure-footed (stress variable), a. [Suke fl.4Lj*] 
1. Sure of foot ; treading securely or firmly ; nc^t 
liable to slip, stumble, or fall. 

2707 (implied in snrefootedness], 2764 Smollett Tra 
XX, (1766) I, 313 The mules of Piedmont, .are the onl^ 
carriage that can be used in crossing the mountains, being 
very surc.footcd. 2834 Caunter Orient. Ann, xv. 207 The 
elephant is remarkably surefooted, seldom stumbling, and 
much more rarely falling, 2845 S. Austin Rankds Hist. 
Ref. II. 425 A few surc.fooied landsknechts. .guarded the 
steps of tbeir veteran leader; and thus. .he traversed the 
terrific pass, 2884 Times (weekly ed.j 12 Sept. 7/2 Hills., 
so steep that even the sure-footed hill cattle could not tread 
them. 

Jig- Not liable to make a 'slip’ or error; 
proceeding surely ; unerring. 

2633 Hcrdbrt Temple, Dotage xi, True earnest sorrows, 
rooted miseries, ..Sure footed griefs, solid calamities. 2678 
CuDWORTii Intell. Sysi. 270 Thus that safe and sure-footed 
Interpreter, Alex, Apbrodisius, expounds bis Masters Mean- 
ing, 2849 Macaulay ///>/, vxLH. 257 The onehuman 
being who was able to mislead that farsighted and surefooted 
judgment.^ 1864 Lowell Lincoln Wks. 2890 V, 299 Worthy 
of bis cautious but sure-footed understanding. 

Hence Su-refoo’tedly adv. (in recent Diets.), 
Smrefoo'tcdiiess ; so + Sure-footing. 

2665 J. Sergeant {titled Sure-fooling in Christianity, or 
Rational Discourses on The Rule of Faith. 2702 Penn 
ASaxims Wks. 2726 I. ^7 The Wise Man. .has in every 
'Ihing an Eye to Sure-Footing, 2707 Mortisier Huso. 
(1721) I. 224 [Mules] are the best sort of Creatures. .for 
Burden and Surefootedness. 2B69 W. B. Rands Chaucer's 
Eng. I, X, 8 Logical sure-footedness. 2869 Pall Alalt G. 
14 July 7 It is said.. that the sturdy old mountaineer's 
eyesight was failing, and that he bad lost of late some of the 
sure-footedness for which be has been famous. 

f Sxirefully, adv. Obs. rare~'^. [irreg. f. Sure 
a. -k- fully, adv. to -FUL i.] In security. 

2495 Act XX Hen. VII, c. 2 Preamble, The Kyngis grace. . 
desireth..bis subgettIs..to leve quietly and surefully to the 
plesure of God and according to his lawes. 


Suregene, obs. form of Subgeon. 
t Suregnard. Obs. rarr-\ In 7 -gard. [f. 
StJEE a. alter safeguard^ = Sapeouabd sb. 4. 

1604 E. GfRiMSTOKE] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v, xv. 367 
They tooke them from thence,,, sending them to the Court 
with suregards. 

Sureis : see Subage Obs. 


Surely (juauli), adv. Forms : see Sube a. ; 
also 4 Burliche, surlych, comp, surlokere, 4-6 
Qurly, -lie, 6 sBorly, sliowrly, suuerlie, [f. 
StJBE a. -f- -LY 2 .J In a sure manner. 

L Expressing the manner of an action, etc. 

1 , Without danger, or risk of injury, loss, or dis- 
placement ; securely, safely ; firmly, arch. 

13.. Sir Beues (A) 2559 Hii hou5tca..Hc wolde hem 
suriiche lede. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 34 He mygbt 
seurly dwell in hat citce wxthouten..any harme takyng. 
C2400 Desir. Troy 2236 The souerayn hym-seluon was 
surly enarm5rt. 2464 Poston Lett. Suppl. (2901) 85, I 
charge you., ye suffer noon of thay me to passe outc of your 
garde, but suerle to kepe thaym. 25*3 Fitzkerb. Husb. 
§ 32 The husband may setshepe..vndcr the same scaffold., 
if it be well and sureK’ made. <22533 bn. Berners Hvon 
exxiv. 449 Graucll to balayse his sh>T> withal that it myght 
sayle the more suerlyer, 16x5 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Garden (1626) 22 Your stakes. .would be so surely put., 
that they hreake not, if any thing happen to leane vpon 
them. 2648 GaCC West Jnd. xlx. 240 The Indian must be 
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. .surely Ued to a post by his hands. 1697 Dryden 
G<or^. IV. 585 TJmssurely bound, yet. .The slipp*ry God will 
U? to loose bis hold. 1834 Lyte Hymn^ 'Praise, Lord, for 
Thee xn Zion watts' iU, How blest Thy saints! how safely 
led 1 How surely kept 1 

fb. With security or stability of obligation or 
loyalty; steadfastly. 

tf 1380 Sir Ferumb, 12S1 Ac arst how schalt sykery roe, & 
hy treuhe surly plyBte, pat pou for me schalt don a hyng l?at 
y schal the saye. £1450 Godstow Re£, 660 Wherfor he 
willed and comaunded surely that the forsaid mynchons 
shold haue and holde all tber almesse and possessions. 1465 
Fasten Lett. II. 209 , 1 shall have the manersewilyer to me 
..than the Dewk shall have Cossey. 1561 WinJet Feur 
Scair TAre Quest, § 9 TiVks. (S.T.S.) 1 . 78 Keipandsuirliethe 
aruculis of our beleif. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr, iv. iL 36 
T^f 1 maysurely keepe mine oath. 1596 Spenser F. Q,\. 
xii. 2 Whom all the bands, Which may a Knight assure, had 
surely bound. x6xa T. Taylor Comtn. Titus ii. 14. (1619) 
513 Whose bonds are. .binding them euery daysurclier then 
other ouer to destruction. 

2 . With certainty, assnrance, or confidence ; for 
certain ; undonbtingly, confidently, arch, 

13. . E, E, AUii, P, C. 315 5 et surely I hope, Efte to trede 
on^’ temple, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 520 Wanne hy hert ys 
hoi & fer he surlokere hou mi^t fi3te. c 1420 Chrotx, Vil^ 
1561 Jet fjis we mow wyton & know seurly J>at god [etc.]. 
1483 Caxton Geld. Le^. 235/2 The bisshop..wente oule 
ageynst the enemyes surely and the peple folowed hym. 
3529 More Dyalcge iii. v. 76/2 And Uaan y* case onys 
graunted, ye deduce your coaclusyon very surely. <2x53010 
Ellis Oriff. Lett, Ser. L I. 304 , 1 trowst sho\%Tly to come vp 
to Londone. 1533 Gau Rickt Vay 8 To Iraist suuerlie al 
time guid of hime as of thair maist tender fader. <2x548 
Hall Chren., Edzv, IV, 232 h, Spekyng these x\*ordes (think, 
ing surely much to please the kyng). a 2578 Lindesay (Pit* 
scottie) Chran, Scot, (S.T,S.)I, X15 He beleivit suirelie that 
the king had beine thair. 1629 Milton Hymn Haiiv, iv, 
As if they surely knew their so%*ran Lord was by. 2820 
K^ts Lamia il 113 Ipiowing surelj* she could never win 
His foolish heart from its road pompousness. 

3 . So as to be certain to achieve or reach a result 


or end ; witliont risk of failure; infallibly. 

Now chiefly In slowly hut surely. 

e 2400 Desir, Trey 2456 Serche it full suerlj*, and se to h* 
ende. CX460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim, Mon, ii. (xSSs) ^*3 
The prince.. mey therby h® more surely do justice than 
hi is owne arhiirment. R49S Trevisa*s Barth. De P. R. v. 
xxviii. (W. de W.) i ij/2 Noo party of the body towchyth 
and gropyth so surely as the honde. CX520 Everyman 147 
Yf I sholde this pylgrytnage take. And my rekenynge suerly 
make,.,SboIde I not come agayne shortly? 16x2 Brinsley 
Zu<£ZrV, ziiL (1627) zBi The most excellent patterns.. doe 
mest auaile, to teach the soonest and surellest. 2653 Baxter 
Ckr. Concord 23 That. .their duties. .may be the surelier 
performed. 1754 Sherlock Disc, (1759) I. i. 3 The best 
Religion is that which will most surely direct ns to eternal 
Life. 1873 Spon IVorhsko^ Rec.S^r, 1. 3/2 If a drawing 
could be.. surely made wathout mistake.. tt might be made 
in ink. xgta W. B. Selbie Koncen/ermity xii. 228 Ibese 
thin^ are slowly but surely coming about, 

D. Soundly, thoroughly. Obs, rare. 

App. confused with Sorely. 

CZ450 tr. Hirden, Harl. Coniin. (Rolls) VIII. 479 The 
Lollardes bytoke that Frere and trodc hym under theire feete 
and bete hym surely. 2^x3 Life Hen. V (xgix) 17 At such 
entexprises both he and bis Companie weare surelie beaten. 

U. Qualifying a statement. 

4 , Certainly, assuredly, undoubtedl}*. Often with 
less emphasis, as a mere intensive : Truly, verily. 


indeed. 

13 . , E.E. Allit. P. B. 1643 Hit is surely soth, he souerayn 
ofheuen Fylsen^ cuer by fader, c 1375 23031 

(Frirf.), J>2ire penaunce sal be seurely To loke on deu^ 
witerli- CX400 Berrys 23x6 And sit suyriy I mervell nat 
kou5 hat it be so, 0x450 Loveuch Gr<K 7 Iv. 116 *How 
May I this beleve?* quod Aleyn, ' 515 sewrly \ quod the kyng, 
* la Certeyn*. 2530 Palscr- 866/2 Ye suerly, voyre eertes, 
2592 Arden of Feversham iv. tv. 26 As surely as I Hue, He 
banish piltie if diou \-se me thus. 2596 Dalkymple tr, 
Leslie's Hist, Scot, I. 22 The prindpal amang the tonnes is 
balden (surlle) Edinburgh. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, in. iL 126 
He pay*t as valorously as I may, that sal I suerly da i^x 
J. Jackson True Evan^. T, iil 171 Abimelech. .seeing 
Isaac sporting with Rebecca, concluded thereupon that she 
was surely his Wife. 1831 Scott Ct. Rob. xx, A^ ! they 
seem but too surely to be here. 1845 Ford Handok. Spain 
I 16 Money makes the mare and its driver to go as surely 
in Spain as in all other countries. x8so Tennyson In Mem, 
XXX, Surely rest Is meet, 1867 H. Macmillan Bible 7 V^ 
X. (1870) eoS As surely as the leaf fades, so surely shall we 
fade. 2907 Grandcent Inirod, Vulgay’ Latin § 251 Initial 
A was stirdy very feebJe..during the RepuWic. 

(d) As an affirmative answer : cf. Sure adv. 3 c. 

1^1 Scott Kenilzv, xii, * Know you Cumnor-place, near 
Oxford?* ‘Surely,* said the clergyman. ^ 

b. Used to express a strong belief m the state- 
ment, on the basis of experience or probability, but 
without absolute proof, or as implying a readiness 
to maintain it against imaginary or possible denial : 
~ as may be confidently supposed ; as must be the 
case; may not one be sure that...? (The chief 
current sense.) 

2588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. i, xi. 93 Greene Indeed is the wlour 
of Loners: but to haue a Loue of that colom, methmkes 
Sampson had small reason for iL Hesurely^ectw her wr 
her wit. 2667 Milton 7 \ Z. iv. 923 Had’st thou alleg a io 
ihy deserted host this cause of flight. Thou sorely ha<^ not 
come sole fugitive. 1712 Steele S/ect. No. 302 f 7 barely 
never did such a Philosophic Soul inhabit such a beauteo^ 
Form ! 1732 Berkeley Alciphr . i. § 16 You ^fcill not surely 
deny the ccnclusioa, when you admit the premises? X794 
Mrs. Radcuffe Mysi. Udoipko xuiii, ‘ Surely, Annexe, 
said Emily, starting, *I beard a noise: listen.* 1832 Ht. 
Maettneau Ella of Gar. iL 21 Ti»"elve ! it cannot be so 


much surely. 2846 Dickens Crichei on Hearth I, They 
might know belter than to leave their clocks so very lank 
and unprotected, surely. 2870 Freeman Horm. Cong. (ed. 2) 
I. App, 679 This incident Is surely an essential part of the 
storyL, 2891 Farrar D/trZ/x. 4* Dawn xxxvi, Surely it could 
^ BkgotA, Cutkhert xxviii. 373 If Anthony 
vstU forgive me, surely < 3 od will ! 


c. With the second syllable stressed and length- 
ened (JuRjlai*), in prec. sense, or as a mere intensive. 
dial, or vulgar colloq. 

x8^ D1CKE.VS Pickw. vi, * Reglar good land that,’ inter- 
posed another fat man. * And so il is, sure-ly,* said a third 
fat man.^ 2859 Lang IVand. India 253 He did love her, 
syre/j*, sir. 2864 Tennyson Northern Fanner, O. S.shy. 
^’’hat a man a bea sewer-loy 1 

fSurement. Obs. Also seure-, snrmont. 
[a. AF, *sziremefily aphetic f. assttremtni Assube- 
MEKT. Sometimes confused with screnient Sekitext, 
oath ; cf- Sobemext.] An assurance, pledge. 

^ X386 CiLwcER Frankt. T, 806 , 1 yow relesse madame in 
toyoure bond Quyt euery surementlE/^jOT. ? sirement), 
Cojnkr., Corp,, Petw., Lansd. surement, Harl. seurement, 
Hen^, serement) That ye ban maad to me. CX400 Laud 
Troy Bk. 23022 Ther-to made he his surment To holde hem 
stable, a 1400-50 IVars Alejc. 2748 Loke to ki*selfe. For 
sekire & on my surement I seke 50W agayns. 2497^ N. 
RJdinff Ree.{iZg.O L 294 The whi^..seyth upon our con- 
cience and surment thai (etc.]. 


Snreness (Jua-mes). Forms : see Sdke a. [f. 
StTKE + -XESS.3 The quality or condition of 
being sure. 

tL Security, safely; steadfastness, stability. Obs, 

ri4t2 Hoccleve DeRe^. Prine. 5031, & hym sueth glad- 
nesse Which Jjat of pees conseilitb k® suemesse. X4X2-20 
Lydc. Citron. Troywx. 5326 Far-wcl oure heipe, now Hector 
is goon, In whom k® sumes of ^ cuer^’chon Was wont to 
reste. c 1430 Pil^. Lyf Manhode i. cxxvL (iSSg) 67 The 
surenesse of the armure. ^1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 123 That han betymes passld this thurghfare, And 
kowde therin fjmde no surenesse. C1460 Oseney Re^. 13 
With k® surenesse forig. sanctioned of k‘* present letters we 
make sure (etc.), a 1500-34 Cov, Corpus Chr. PL il 238 
That in this lande here he schuld make surenes, And he to 
be cawlid the King of Pcs. <2 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 
129 Adraonishyng hym . .not to myngle . . his safetie and sure, 
nesse, with the ^mstahlenesseand vnsuretieof his newealye. 
2573 Saiir, Pcents Reform. xL 30 Quhat surenes fand the 
Bischopis halynes Into Dumbartane? 2650 T. BfAYLrv) 
IVcrcesteds Apoph. To Rdr-, (Like) the man who went to 
search after the surenesse of the foundation when his house 
vi-as all on fire, 2666 T. Watson Godly xnans Piet. 96 The 
Promises are comfortable : x FortheirsuTeness,,,2 For their 
suitableness. 

•k b. To the more or for {^tore) surettess : to 
make sure, to be on the safe side, so that there 
shall be no doubt. Obs. 

CX450 Codsiow Res. 292 To the more surenesse, this 
charter is made endented. zfiia T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
iii, 2. (2619) 575 How often for surenes hath the Lord 
threatned (etc.). x663 Marvell Cevr. ^Vks. (Grosart) II. 
253 , 1 write these few words In the Post-house, for surenesse 
that my letter he not too bte. 2679 Hist, fetser 20 M. 
Magdalene, who devoutly gather’d the Blood that dropt 
from his wounds as he bung ther^ and for sureness took up 
the Earth with II <r 27x4 Sharp Serm. Exed. xx. 8 tYk& 
1754 IV, 220 They were in doubt which was the right day. , 
and therefore, for surencss, they would keep both. axTxS 
Woodward Nat. Hist. FessUs (2720) I. ixS He diverted 
himself, .with the Speculation of the Seed of Coral ; and, as 
for more surencss he repeats it, the Spenne of CoraL 

2 . a. Objective certainty. i*Phr. ox for sure* 

izesSy for certain, surely, certainly. 

c 1485 Digby MysU, Co n ve r s . SL Paul 31 , 1 schall aske of 
them in saernes, To persue. <x 2500 Rails Raving 30x3 For 
suernes that wald neuer wyrk. 02530 fudic. Urines il ii. 

13 b. Yet is tber no suemys of amendyng. 1674 N, Fairfax 
Bulk 4- Selv, Contents, A time beyond which the world 
shall not hold out, may be fastned on, from the surencss of 
the bodies rising again. 2849 Arnold Poems, To Gipsy 
Child by Sea-skore 42 That sure pain Whose surencss jgrey- 
baired scholars hardly Icam 1 2871 BuRRyi<f Pidemxh. 22S 
Does it follow that they (sc, miracles] have never ocemred, 
or even that they cannot be known with scientific sureness 
to have occurred 2 


b. Subjective certainty. 

<1x572 K.SOX Hist. Ref, W^ 1846 1 . 26 Faith is a suimtss. 
25^ Lodge Hist. Porbenius ^ Prisceria in Alarum eta 
G iij, I shall ouerpasse the sorrow by surenesse. 1641 Smeo 
•n'M.SUCS Vir.d, Answ. § 13. 229 You give us no ground of 
your surenesse. 1890 Spectator 8 Mar., A strong aSectiou 
and surencss of faith. 2908 Edin. Rev, Apr. 345 Memoranda 
collected. .gave him the suxeoess need^ for his gigantic 
undertaking. 

3 . The quality of being unfailing or unerring; 
trustworthiness or accuni^’ of aim, perception, etc. 

J837 W. iRviNGOi/i Bonneville xlL III. xcSThedetectioa 
of this blunder in the two veterans, who prided themselves 
on the sureness and quickness of their sight. ^i 85 o "1 ^ttoall 
Glae. IL xvii. 316 The chamois., w*ith its.. admirable sureness 
of foot- 2883 Matich. Guard. 3 Nov. 7/4 That network of 
agencies which in England Is, with characteristic slown^ 
but we hope al^ with characteristic sureness, developing in- 
to a real system of national education. 2922 J. L. Myres 
Dawn Hist, vilL iBi An artistic style. .able to draw inspira- 
tion from other styles., without losing the sureness of its own 
touch. ..... r r 

tSarepel. Obs. rare-\ \} a. S^.*surcp:I, 1 . 
sure SnE-+/«/ Fell sb^] A cover for a book. 

la noo Merle A rtk. 3317 A sa«CT= semliche boiradcse. 
With a surepel of sillte sow^e folle fairc. 

Sorereall, obs, form of Sureotai. 

tSnresby, snreTjy. Obs. Also suers-, 
Scee u. +.BT 2.3 An appellatioa for a person (and 


STTEETT. 


hence for a thing) that is ‘ snre ’ or may be de- 
pended upon. 

, 1^^553 Royster D. iv. i. (Arb.) 59 Is there any man 

out A qym Suresby alone. That w’ould haue taken such an 
cnlcrpri« him vpon?] 2553 Br.U)ford Senn. Repent. (1574) 
^ yj Remedy now know I none. WTiat said 1 none?., 
les, there is one which is suresby, as they say, to serce. if 
any th^mg wyl senie. 2588 MarpreL Epist. 4, I am oldc 
suersbie at the proofe of such matters. 2588 J, Harvey 
Disc, Prohl. 98 Sundry like ancient surebies and old sokers. 
2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Andria iv. v, You axe the 
^e man that you were : old sureshie [ed. 2607 surehie] : no 
flinsher. 2602 F. Hering Anat. 14 He flieth to those old 
boresbies and Trudge blew-coats. Antimony and Mercury 
Precipitate. 2603 Harsnet /’r/. Impost, xii. 63 This was 
the tiaYna sent, ho knew 2r^ dogges w'ere old suers-6y at 
ihis.^ 2634 IVithals' Did. 562 Lydtus sive H eracleus lapis, 
bee IS old suresby. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxix. 13 Look 
*^^®r^tinlothe Lord,. .he is the oneiy Suresby, as they say ; 
and W'ill never fail us, 

attrib. 16x2 T. James Corrupt, Scripture 11, 23 All the 
printed and WTitten copies haue forsaken him, saue only 
the old suresby Cambron copie. 1675 J. Smith Ckr. Reli^. 
Appeal n, 83 Dealing with every man at his own suresby- 
weapoo. 

Sureby (Juauti), sh. Forms : 4-5 snretee, 
fiurte, aeur(e)te, -tee, sewrte, 4-6 suerte, 5 
Beuerte, sewerte(e, (swer-, snyrte, -tee, -tie, 
surtey), 5-6 surete, snertee, -ty, sewertie, 
snrtee, 5-7 sure-, suertie, (6 suer-, soertye, 
seurtie, 8ew(e)rtye, eurtie, -ty, Sc. swir-, 
fiuirtie), 6-7 suretye, surtye, 6- surety, [a. 
OF. surte, -Uy, seurte, later seureie (mod.F. slirctS) 
•—'L. sccuriidlem,-tds,f. sccurusS^'KEa,: see-nk] 
I. Condition of being (or something that is) sure, 
i* 1 . Safety, security from danger, an enemy, etc. 
23. • E, E. AlliL P. C. 58 Did not lonas in lude suche lape 
sum-whyle, To sette hym to sewrt^ vnsounde he hym 
feches? C2374 Chaucer Former Age 46 In suite they 
slepte. CX425 Cast. Persev. 2546 in Macro Plays 223, I 
ptey 30U putteme In-tosum place of surete, kat kei aay not 
liarm>'n me. 1432 Poston Lett. I. 31 For the go^ereule, 
demesnyngandseureteeof the Kynges persone. as^^Knt. 
de la 7 V*<r (1868)36 Ills good that ye do so for the suerte of 
youre good name. <1x533 Ln.BEENERsZf*<r«cxxL432Hesale 
downe to reste hym, and layd bis sword by hym, th}Tikynge 
then to be in a suerty. 2572 Form Com. Prayer B iv b, That 
by thy ayde..we may obtayne suertie from our enimies. 
2585 T. Washington tr, Nickolay's Vey. l I. z b, That for 
the more suretie of his voyage, he shoufde retuine by Sea. 
x6c 4 E. GlBiMST0NE)D*j4foxraV Hist. Indies iv, ii. 206 For 
the conservation, reparation, suretie, ornament and exalta- 
tion of his workes. 2620 [G. Brydces] Horss Subs, 268 It 
much concerned the surety of Augustus his gocerument, to 
haue. .them content. 

f b. Seenrity of contract, right, or possession, 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 641 , 1 hoope ku will holde kat {ni here 
j said : More sxitny, for sothe, yet I sue fore. 2422 Yonce tr. 
Scot, Seer, xxxlii. 3 86 For more grettyr Suite thay bounde 
ham in grete Somes by dyvers InstrumeDtes. 2442 Rolls of 
Farit, V. 57/2 Ye myght not have, .the seide possessions m 
enheritannee to youre availle and suerte. <12475 Ashby 
Active Policy 1B3 How may any estate be In seurtee Of his 
wclthe..lfcouetousfblkebeiQhisfhvour 1 2545 Test.Elor, 
(Surtees) VL 227 For the more scwrlie 1 ha\'e setto my seal 
f c. iransf, A means of safety, a safeguard. Obs. 
c 3386 Chaucer Ford, T, Cog Looke which a senretee is it 
to yow alle That lam io youre felaw'cshipeyfalle. cx40Otr. 
-Srer. Seer., Cev. Lcxdsh. viii. 53 And y trist )»t kis techinge 
shall be. .snrtee and sufficiante to ky gouemaille. xs^oAci 
32 Hen, VIII, c. 24 § 2 The nany,.is..a greate defence and 
suerty of this realme. 

f 2 . Trustworthiness, reliability, Obs, rare. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xiiL v. 617 For the suerte of this 
swerd I brought none with me. cis^ L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 

56 Cato was honored for hb ernestnes and surete. 2592 
Trouh. Raigne K. John zi. (i6zi) 90, 1 need not doubt the 
suretie of your wills, 

b. Accuracy ; « Sukexzss 3. rare. 

1422 Yonce tr. Seer, Seer. 132 Sotylte and Vrd3Tstond- 
ynge, seurte of connjmge. 2799 Stuart in Owen Wellesley's 
Desp. (1S77) 1x4 The enemy pierced through the jungles 
with such surely and expedition. 2892 Sat. Rev. 17 Dea 
703/1 He handled French.. with neatness cf movement and 
surety of touch. 

3 . f a. Freedom from care or anxiety ; feeling of 
safety; confidence; = Security 3. Obs, 
c 2374 Chaucer Troylus 11. £33 Myn lif to ledc In al lojl- 
& seurte out of drede. c 2450 tr. De Ivtiiatione l xx. 2^® 
surcieof holy men was ceuere wi^oute drede of ^od...TDe 
strreie cf shrewes gnwip cf pride & presumpeom 2482 
CjurroN Godfrey xxvi. 58 Hb >Yclorye brought Solyman in 
in grete pryde, and in grete sewrte besmctein to the lodgb 
of the Cnstcn men. 1523 Ld. BxsiSESS Proiss. I. cclvi. 5^0 
Sir Perducas DaIIreth..tumed..EDglisshe.. wbereof the 
duke of Aniou.. thought than the lasse surete la the sayd 
Sir Perducas. cisgS Delonet Thomas of ReadxngWVs. 
(xpxc) 222 Pouerty with suretie, b belter than honour nuxed 
with feare. 

b. Certain knowledge; *= Secceitt 2, ScEE- 


^’ESS 2 b. arch. ^ 

2509 Yxswtsi Funeral Serm. Ctezs Richmond 
307 V^eraysnerte can not be had but cnly by the reuelacj'oa 
of god almighty. 2577 Auf. <T/;fi«/«i/(Longiran) 29 & 
as 1 might rejoice in suretie of the incorruptiblene^^ of the 
everlastyng immortalitie. 1870 RuswN Led. A ri iil (1 875) 
fir Doing what the hand finds to do, in surety that,.wnalso- 
ever is rTght the Master will give. 

4 . t a. Certainty of an cad or result aimed at ; 
certainty of obtaining something. For surety {cf), 
in order to make sn.^ (oQ or ensure. Obs. 

xxZj-Z T. UsK Test. Love l v. fSkeal) 1 . 9 Acrisics ihctfe 
Dane hb doughter la a tour, for suertee that no wight sbulde 
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of her have no maistO'* »4S4 of Parti. V. 263/2 If he 

..tnyght be putte in suerieof payment therof. Act 

r Hen. Vll£^ a 16 Preamble, Divers actis of Parliament 
have been made for sucrty of Payment of the expensez. 
1526 Pilgr, Per/, (Vtt de W. 1531) 26 Whiche putteth hym 
in surety of as moche lawfull money to be delyuered to hym 
in an other countre. 1607 Markham Cava/, ir. xiv. 139 You 
must o^erue that his head and necke stand streight.. for 
surctie wherof you shal euer carr^' the outmost reine cucr a 
litle straiter then the inmosle. 

f b. Certainty of a fact or event. Ois. 

1412-20 Lydo. Chron* Troy n. 2253 It is wel bet by-tymes 
to abstene pan put in douie bat stant in surete., rxf49 
Pecock Repr. 1. xiv. 78 Probabllite a this side suerte li.e. 
short of certainty]. 1594 Plat JeutlUho. 11. 5 For the 
most parte you shall have all the oiles of your hearbs. .to 
ascend with the first pottle of water, ncvcrthelcsse for the 
more surety you may draw of a gallon, and prove what you 
can gather out of the last pottle. 1604 Shaus. Oi/t.i.Viu 356, 

I know not if't be true, liut I..Wiirdo, as if for Surety. 

c. A certainty, fact : esp. in phr. /or ox of a 
surety = for certain, arch, 

CZ460 Sir R. “Ros La Belle Dame fi^sButpisis theseurte, 

1 must sufTre, which ss'ay bat euer hit go! CX47S Hart, 
Contin, Higden (Rolls) VI II. 4 46 A man woldc have thou5hte 
as for a suerte that he :^holde have spedde welle. 2523 Ld. 
Berkers Froiss. I.clvii. 150 The kyng. .rode to Charters to 
have the better of surety what tbenglysshmcn dyd. 1535 
C0VERDAI.E Gen, XV. 13 Knowe this of a sucriyc^that thy 
sedc shalbe a straungcr, in a londe that is not theirs. 2598 
R. Bersard tr, Teretty^^ Andria Argt. s As soone as lice 
knewe forasurelic his loue. 18x6 Scorr Old Uforl. xxx. 
He was of a surety lawfully redeemed from death. x8^ 
Stevessoh Kidnapped ‘Way,* said Mr. Campbell, * who 
can tell that for a surety ? ' 

H. Means of being sure. (See also i c.) 

5 . A formal engagement entered into, a pledge, 
bond, guarantee, or security given for the fnlfllmcnt 
of an. undertaking. Chiefly in phr. to doy inahcy 
findygivCypiU ittylake surety or sureties; /d, 
ttnderyUpon surety. Now superseded bySECUiUTr 8. 

23 . , Bir Beuee (A.) 73 Masegcr, do me surtc pat bow nelt 
noujt discure me To no wijt. C2386 Chaucer JCntPs T, 
746 , 1 defye the scurcte and the bond Which that thou seist 
pat I haue maad to thee, — Man o/Lazds T, 145 He shal 
ban Custance in mariage, And certein gold,.. And hecr to 
founden sufficient suretec. — Wife's T, 55 And suretce wol 
I ban cr bat thou pace Thy body for to yelden in this place; 
— Frankl, 71 853 But wolde ye vouche sauf \'p on scuretee 
Tw'oyccror thre for to respiien me, C1400 Dcstr, Troy 
2x494 pai depely desjTet,.To hauesuertie full sad of a syker 
pes. 2424 Cov, Leet Bk, 83 The (2ostis that John Lcedcr 
spendithe,.in getyngSuertreof C lu bat was lent vnto kyng 
Henr>’ the vj‘*, ^2440 Engl. Camj. I ret. 75 Thay toke 
Suttey, and^othis Sware, 1447 Rolls c/ Farit, V, 129/2 
Money by hir receyved, and in suretees remaj*n>'ng in the 
kepjmg of the saide Katerine, 2470-S5 Malory Wr///«rxv. 
ii. 657 Thenne was there pees betwyxe the Erie and this 
Aguarus, £: grete seurte that the erle shold neuer werre 
ageynst hym. 2495 5^ P^t they be pulte 

•\Tider suertie..>'nto such tymebat pe Mair4..maybe suerly 
acerteyned of their good behauyng. 2339-2 Art 22 Hen, 
I^VZ/jC. 22 § 3 He shall bekeptcia iheStockes till he bathe 
founde suertie to goo to servyce or cllse to laboure, 2536 
Cbomwtll in Merriman Life Lett, (1902) II. 7 Ye shall., 
■put hym to Sewrtye to appere before the kinges Cown-^ayle, 
’2583 Shaks. L. L, L, rr. 1. 135 There remaines vnpaid A 
hundred thousand [crowns] more; in surety of the which, 
One partof i^ultaine is ^und to vs. oi6aB F. Grevil 
Calica Ixxi, Find suerties, or at Honour's Sessions dye. 
2632 Ltthgow Trav. \nii. 358 Hamng obtayned my pa^port 
. .and surety taken for my life and moneyes. 175a Hume 
Ets. Ik Treat. (1777) 1, 33S A man ma)*find surely nearly to 
the amount of his substance. 276a — Hist. Eng, I. vlii. 282 
He agreed to pay the sum ; and immediately gave sureties 
for it. 184S Mrs. Jamksox Sacr. Leg. A rt <1830) 469 [He] 
prevailed upon the jailer by large bribes, and by giving 
sureties for his return, to permit him to visit his wife. 

•f* b. A document embodying such an agreement 
or pledge. Ohs, 

1425 RollsofFarlt.W.zZgfi For asxnucheaslheseurtecs 
of jds said somme. .may not have bcene engrossed, 2430-40 
Lvoc. Boehas i. vL (^IS. Bodl. 263) 23/2 Atween the which 
hi surete off bond In mar^e there w’asmaadabond. 02500 
Three Kings' Sons xS; The trews was taken bytwene them 
..and whan the surtees were made, sworne, and ensealed 
[etc.]. 

c. Surety of {the) peace, a bond entered into for 
the maintenance of peace between parties ; spec. 
in Law, a security entered into to the king by the 
offending party and taken by a justice for keeping 
-the peace. Now only in Sc. Law; so surety for 
{the) good behaviour', see quot. 1808. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiL 145 He graunt bam suerlee 
of pecss. 1444 Rolls of Farlt.S. 1x0/1 Persons that be.. in 
thairWardes by condempnation, execution,. .suertee of pees- 
2479 lu Rep. His!. MSS. Coijnn. App; v. 313 What so 
ever parson.. be bounde in suertie of the peace. 2507 in 
Leadam SeL Cases Star Chamber (Selden) 259 Suertie of 
peas was taken afore the Justice of peas.-ayenst John Saw- 
ytT. 2 $Bx Lambarde Eiren. ii. ii. {1583) 82, I will (at this 
day) call Suertie of the Peace, an acknowledging of a bond 
to the Prince, taken by a competent ludgeof Record, for 
the keeping of the Peace. 2769 Blackstose Comm. iv% 
252 Wherever any prix-ate man bath just cause to fear, that 
another will bum his house, or do him a corporal injury', .. 
he may demand surely of the peace against such person. 
x8o8 Hutcheson Treat, yust. Peace Scot, il xL § 3. 1 . 391 
Any justice of peace may (»mmand this surety of the peace, 
, and grant his W'arrant for it upon the complaint of any per» 
■ son ‘ threatened, or fearing to be wronged Ibid. § 4. 399 
- Surety for good behaviour, is a recognizance entered into to 
the king for being of good behaviour. The good behaviour 
. including the peace, be that is bound to the former, is therein 
bound to the latter aUa 


6, gen. Ground of certainty or safety, guarantee : 
= SEconiTY 7. Now rare. 

c 2400 Destr. Tfvy 9241 J>ou shall . . say hym vpon sewertie 
lhy«seluyn with mouthe, .. 1 shall fiis>'n )>is forward, in faith, 
hat I can. ci&ao Lancelot 2388 What suerte schal I have 
for to gone At libertee out of this danger free ? a 2548 Hall 
Chron.t Edw. V, 6 On the suretie of his ownc conscience he 
determined to goo to them. 2556 Aurelio d* isab. (1608) 
D viij, The Quene with suche sticrties and with many other 
thinges,..withoute fearinge more daenger nor ihe deathc of 
hir doughter she confortede hir. 2667 Milton F, L. v. 538 
My self and all th* Angelic Host.. our happtc stale Hold, as 
you yours, while our obedience holds; On other surety 
none. 1838 L^-tton Leila 11. i. Thou didst ask me for a 
surety of my faith. 1855 Prescott Philip It, n. I. 254 
Their character and position.. were sufficient sureties that 
they meditated no riolence to the state. 

7 . A person who undertakes some specific re- 
sponsibility on behalf of another who remains 
primarily liable; one who makes himself liable for 
the default or miscarriage of another, or for the 
performance of some act on his part (e. g. payment 
of a debt, appearance in court for trial, etc.) ; a 
bail : *= Security 9. 

Formerly also applied collectively to a number of persons. 
1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 3 Yt was awarded yat John 
Lyllyng said fynd seurte of v« mafke..and apon yls John 
Gascoigne and William Bedale become plegesand seurte for 
yesayd John Lyllyng. 2451 Fasten Lett. 1. 294 HeprofcT^’d 
me suerte, men of tbesetd toivn of Routon. 2535 Coverdale 
Eeclus. xxix, 24 A good honest man is suertye for his negh- 
boure. 2538 in R. G. Marsden Set. Fleas Crt, Adm. 
(Selden) 11. 67 And for your more suertye I have geven 
youe for my soertye in this case William Parkar merchaunt. 
*596 Skaks. Merck. V, v. i. 254 Then you sliall be his 
suTctie. 2660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubii. in. ii. rule 7. § 2 
Persons conjunct in Contract ; .such as are Pledges in War, 
Sureties for Debt, Undertakers for appearance, and the like. 
2765 Blackctoke Comm. 1. Introd. iv. 210 Ten freeholders 
..were sureties or free pledges to the king for the good be. 
liaviour of each other. 180$ C. James Mtlit.^ Diet, (ed. 2) 
S.V., Every paymaster in the British serv'ice Is obliged to 
find two sureties, who bind themselves in given sums, for 
the security of monies entrusted to him by government. 
2847 Tennyson Princess v. 24 King, you are free 1 We did 
but keep you surety for our son. 2875 }o\Kxrtx Plato (cd, 2) 
V. 525 When a roan becomes surety, let him give the 
security in a distinct form. 

Como. e26ooSHAKS.5*o/T>r.cxxxiv,7 He learnd but suretie- 
like to write for me, Vndcr that lx?nd that him as fast doth 
binde- 

b. A sponsor at baptism. Ohs. or arch, 

^ 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com, Prayer, Public Baptism, These 
infantes muste.. promise by you, that be iheyr suerties. 
2S7S Sb. Olave's Ch., Hart St. 24 Apr., Baptism of 
Henry Deaver.2ux third Sonne to the Earle of Essex.. .The 
Earle of Northumberland and the l.ord Burrowes and the 
I.ady Rich weare Sewerties. 2704 Nelson Pest, ^ Pas/s ix, 
(1739) 585 Those who promised by their Sureties in B.2pti5m 
dorenew.. that Contract, 28o3GiLm^<r/N. in.xxuu259 
You know. .how many come as sureties for children, who 
are themselves., ignorant of all the duties of religion. 

c. jfig. Applied to Christ (after Heb, vii. 22). 
[2535 Coverdale /V. cxviniij 222 Be thou suertie for iby 

seruaunt to do him good, that the proudedo me no wrongc.J 
*557 AC T. (Genev.) Heb. vii. 22 By so muche is lesus made 
a surctie of a better Couenant. 2709 Watts Hymns 1, d. 7 
To this dear Surety’s Hand WII 1 commit my Cause. 2782 
CowpER Convers. 506 Soon after He that was our Surety 
died. 2869 Spurceo.n Treas. David Ps. xv, 4 Our blcs-sed 
Surety swore to bis own hurt, but how gloriously be stood 
to his suretyship. 

aitrib. 2645 Rutherford Tryallf Tri, Faith (1845) 235 
Ills only the cautionary, the surety-righteousness of Christ- 
God. that is made ours. 2782 J. Brown Nat. ^ Rev. Reliy. 
lu. il. (1796) 222 What., reward of bis surety-service, Christ 
should have from God the Father. 2868 H. Law Beacons 
of Bible 77 The sin-bcarcr, and His surety-agony. 

+ d. phr. To call to surety, 

2601 Shaks. Alls Well v. iii. 208 She call’d the Saints to 
surctie, That [etc.]. 

Hence f Surety v. Irans.y to be surety for. 

2602 Shaks. AlPs Well v. iii, 298 Good mother fetch my 
bayle. Stay Royall sir, The lewcller that owes the Ring is 
sent for. And he shall surety me. 2607 — Cor, in. i, 278 
Wce’l Surely him. 

Suretyship (Ju»*JtiJip). Forms : see prec. : 
also 6 suertishipe, -shyp, surtisliipp, sureti- 
shippe, 7-9 suretiship. [f. prec. sb. + -SHiP.] 
The position or function of a surety (see prec. 7) ; 
responsibility or obligation und^aken by one 
person on behalf of another, as for payment of a 
debt, performance of some act, etc. 

*535 Coverdale Prov. xL 25 He that is suert5*e for a 
straunger, burtetb himself: but he that medleth not with 
suerteshippe, is sure. 156* Act $ Eliz. c. 21 § 5 To releas. , 
the said suertieshippe of good Abcariog. 261a W. Parkes 
Curiaine.Dr, To Rdr. (2876) 4 Beware of Suretiship. 2659 
Gentl. Calling (1696) 103 To rook him at Play, entangle him 
■ in SurctLhip. 2745 De Pods Eng, Tradtsman xL (1841) I. 
£6 Suretiship for the debt. 176a Steb.ne Tr. Shandy V. 1, 
A poor man undone by shipwreck, by suretyship, by fire. 
2870 Burton HisU Scot. liiL (1873) V. 6 The regent was not 
satisfied with thUswetbbip. 18^ EncycU Brit, Xlll. 261/2 
Private suretyshipis attended by many evils. 

13 . Said of Christ. 

2643 T, Gooowtn Christ set forth 248 He is not quit of 
this Surety-ship and engagemenL x6Zs-6 J. Scott Chr. 
Life IL rii. § 6 Wks. 1718 1. 420 We have not only God's 
^Vord, but also the Suretj'ship of our Sariour to depend on. 

SuTexcitaiaon (s 5 r-). [ad. F. surexcitation : 
see SuR- and Excitation.^ Excessive excitation. 

2873 Rousseau I. viu 279 The product of intellec- 

tual sur-exdtatlon. xBSoEARLOPDUfTEKiNin Times{\Z^i) 


' 4 Jan. 4/5 Had the Government been supported liya united 
public opinion in Great Britain, the present surexcitation in 
Ireland could never have been generated. 2896 Pop.Sci. 
Monthly Apr. 779 A surexcitation of the kidneys. 

So Surexcl'ted a., over-excited. 

2864 Z^Iereoith Emilia I, Sur-excited Sentiment. 2835— 
Diana xi, In a sharp-strung mood, bitterly surcxcitcd. 
Surf sb. Also 8 stirff. [(Jontinnes Sorr 
sb. in chronology and meaning, but the relation 
between the forms is not clear. (Not in general 
Diets, before Todd, 1818.) 

Both suff and suif are used particularly in reference to 
the coast of India, a circumstance which makes a native 
origin for the words probable.] 

1 . The swell ot the sea which breaks upon a 
shore, esp. a shallow shore. (In recent use usually 
with implication of sense 2.) 

1685 W. Hedges Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. 182 [At Fort St. 
George, Madras] This unhappy accident, together with 
greatness of y* Sea and Surf ashore, caused us to come 
aboard again. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 50 My Raft 
was now strong enough to bear any reasonable Weight; my 
next Care was,. bow to preserve what I laid upon It from 
the Surf of the Sea. 1745 P. Thomas ymi. Anson's Vcy. 
35 The Landing is bad by reason of pretty much Surf, and 
great Stones like Rocks. 2774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1862) I. 
xvii. 97 This rising of the waves against the shore, is called 
by mariners the surf of the sea. 2783 W. Marsden Hist. 
Sumatra (x8rx) 34 UTie surf.. is used in India, and by navi- 
gators in general, to express a peculiar swell and breaking of 
the sea upon the shore. 2836 W, Irving Astoria 11. loo 
I..OW bclIowings..Iike the hoarse murmurs of the surf on a 
distant shore.^^ 2840 E E. Nafier Scenes SPorts For, 
Lands I. p. xii, The progress of the neophyte. .in that far 
land, from the moment when having crossed the ‘surf’. 
\Kote. An expression equivalent to entering orleaving India, 
as a person is never supoosed to venture across this tre- 
mendous barrier of the (Joromandcl coast, unless on such 
momentous occasions.] 2886 Ruskin Prsierita 1. 379 Half- 
a-mile of dangerous surf between the ship and the shore. 
2^ Max Pemberton My Sword for Lafayette xxiv, The 
distant thunder of the sea surf upon an angry shore, 
b. with a. Also (ransf. (in first quot). 

2698 Fryer Acc.E, India^P.rs, A notable Ilsh.. It inlght 
be in length forty Feet.. bolting out of the Water with a 
great Surf. 2748 Anson's Voy, 11. ii. 2^4 The wind. .occa- 
sioned such a surf, that it was impossible for the boat to 
land. 2763 Thosifson Temple cf Kenusi. 14 A dull pro- 
miscuous sound a-far. .like. .southern surffs upon an iron 
shore. 1803 Wittman Trav. Turkey 3 A military’ artificer 
was unfortunately washed off the vessel by a surf, 2840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive r 8 Fort St, George had arisen on a 
barren spot beaten by a raging surf. 2S79 A, R. Wallace s 
Australasia xvi. 303 The southern coast, .is exposed toa 
heavy and dangerous surf, which rolk in upon the shore at 
all .seasons. 

2 . The mass or line of white foamy water caused 
by the sea breaking upon a shore or a rock. 

*757 ir. Keysler^s Trav. IV, 242 noie, Salt. .was not pro- 
duced here as in other countries by a desiccation of the surf 
oftbe sea [tr. Tacitus xiii. W\\. non ut alias apud gentts 
elux'ie marts' arescente unda\. 2784 Cowtbr yVi/^ vi. *55 
Light as the foamy surf That the wind severs from the 
broken wave. 2833 Tenn>'Son Dream Pair Wont. vni| 
White surf w ind-scatler’d over saIN and masts. 2882 ‘ Ooida 
Maremma I, 78 She played with the sails, with the surf, and 
with the crj’stals of the salt, 
b. iransf, and fig. 

1847 Lokcf. Ev. 11. iii. 24 Just where the woodlands met 
the flow’er>’ surf of the prairie. 2873 Ldwell Above Ik Be- 
low 11. i, To behold The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood ail the thirsty east with gold. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb.i Simple attrib., * of or per- 

taining to surf*, as surf barrier, -billow, -rock, 
•souud, -thunder; locative, as surf bather y -bathing, 
•fishing, -riding, -swimmer, -sxvimming; sutf-sunk 
adj,; instrumental, as -beaten, -bound, 

-showered, -tormented, -vexed, -washed, -wasted, 
-worn adjs. ; similative, atf swf white adj. ; also 
surf-bird, a small plover-like bird, Aphriza vir- 
gala, found on the Pacific coast of America; surf- 
board, a long narrow board on which one rides 
over a heavy surf to shore ; surf-boat, a boat 
specially constructed for passing through surf; 
hence surf-boatman — surf man ; Burf-clam, a 
large clam, esp. Mactra (or Spisulci) soltdissirna, 
found on the Atlantic coast of the United States 
{punk's Standard Diet. 1895) ; surf-coot c= suf- 
duck; snxf-dnok, a North- American species of 
sea-duck of the genus CEdemia, esp. O.perspicillata, 
found sometimes in Great Britain ; surf-flsh, any 
one of the numerous species of the family Embio- 
iocidx, abundant on the coast of California ; surf- 
man U.S,, a member of the crew of a sur^oat; 
hence suiTmanship ; surf-percb = suf-fish; 
aurf -scoter = surf-duck ; surf-shiner, a small 
California fish, Cymatogaster aggregatus (Webster 
1911) ; surf-smelt, a species of smelt, Hypomesus 
olidus, found on the Pacific coast of the United 
States ; surf-whitingr, the silver whiting, Menti- 
cirrus littoralis. 

2802 Kate Sanborn S, Calif onna 263 *Surf baihers go m 
month of the year. 2884 Encyct. Brit. XVII. ifiih 
Conveniences for *surf-^tbing. 2902 Tem/te Bar hlay $79 
Like ■*surf-battered swimmers, 2801 Campbell Loehtets 
Warning 82 Like ocean-weeds heaped on the *surf-beaten 
shore. 2890 * R- Boldrewood *Ce/. Reformer (tZgz') 254 The 
deep-toned ceaseless roll of the *surf-bilIows. 2872 Coucs 
N. Amer. Birds 245 Aphriza, •Surf Bird, c 28*6 Richards 
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jn Goue Ocean vi, (1849) 2S5 Those who were standing on 
the beach saw the *surf*board.. floating on the water. 1856 
Sickens Wreck Golden Mary (1898) 22, I gave*. the word 
to lower the Long-boat and the *Surf-boat. 1883 J. D. 
Campbell Fisheries China 5 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The cata. 
inarans or surf-boats of South Formosa. 1886 EncycL Brit, 
XXI. 804/2 The Madras surf boats. x88o Scribtter's Ma^, 
Jan. 323 It is an erroneous notion that the experience of the 
sailor qualifies him for a ^surf-boatman. 1&4 sgth Cent, 
Feb. 239 The noisy tumult of a *surf-bound shore. 1885 
Seebohm Brit, Birds III. 6x0 To the hunters on Long 
Island it (the Surf-scoter] is known as the ‘ Spectacled Coot * 
and I *Surf-Cool X808-X3 A. Wilson & Bo.naparte A mer, 
Omith. (1832) III. 70 Black, or *Surf Duck, Anas Pers^icil~ 
/a/tf...This duck is peculiar to America, and. .confined to 
the shores and bays of the sea. xSSa Jordan & Gilbert 
Fishes N. Avter. s^s Embiotocidae. The *Surf*fishes.. . 
Fishes of the Pacific coast of North America, inhabiting 
baj’s and the surf on sandy beaches, 1880 Scribners Mag, 
Jan. 322/2 The keeper [of the surf-boat] commands the crew 
of six *surfmen. Ibid,^^\ Until 1871 ..*surfmanship was 
not a standard of qualification. x8^ Amer, Naturalist 
Oct. 923 Micrometrns aggregatus, one of the viviparous 
•surf.perches. i ^3 Jean A. Owen Hawaii iii. 81 •Surf- 
riding on boards is still much practised, x8oo Colertdgk 
P{eeoloin,\, xii, The •surf-rocks of the Baltic. 1835 Jenyns 
Man. Brit. Verlebr, Anim, 240 0 [ideniia\ perspieillata, 
Steph. (*Surf Scoter.) xMa Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N. 
Anter, 294 Hypomesus, Gill. *Surf Smelts... Hfypomesusj 
pretiosus... Surf Smelt... Pacific coast, from California north, 
ward ; abundant, spawning in the surf. 1828 Campbell 
Death-boat Heligoland 22 Now *surf-sunk for minute?, 
again they uptossed. 1845 Gosse Ocean vi. (1849) 283 The 
cry of * A^ Shark 1 ' among the *surf swimmers will -instantly 
set them in the utmost terror. 2890 *R. Boldrewooo ' Col, 
Reformer (1891) 150 The wind is. .from the south, we shall 
have the *sutf-thundcT in perfection. 1829 Poe Dream 
within a Dream ii, I stand amid the roar Of a •surf-tor- 
mented shore. 285* Mundy Antipodes (1857) 24 Green turfy 
knolls sloping abruptly to the *surf-vexed b^ch. x86x L. L. 
Noble Icebergs 280 The bluk, *surf^washed rocks. 2854 
H. Miller Sch. If Sekm, xxiv. (2858) 532 TTie picturesque 
•surf-wasted stacks of the manitic wall of rock. 2897 Marv ^ 
Kingsley /f'.w4yrrV<x39i The young women.. with iheirsofc * 
dusky skins,. .pretty brown eyes, and •surf-white teeth. 
188a Jordan & Gilbert Fishes N.Awer. 933 Mfcnticirrus] 
Iittoralis...*Surf Whiting.. .South Atlantic and Gulf coast. 
1878 Geikie Geol, Sketches ii. (18S2) 34 Weather-beaten or 
•surf-Wom sheets of rock. 

Hence Surf zi. iutr. rare^ to form snrf. 

2832 J. Wilson in Blackxv, Mag, XXIX. 141 The breakers 
surfing on a lee-shore. 1832 Ibid, XXXII. 231. 

Surf, Tar, stiffs Sough 5h,K Soogh 

2794 Trans. Soc, Arts 'FAX.zyj Length of the drains, three 
hundred and ten }’ards,.,the whole surfed with stone. 

Surface (spun?^), sh. [ad. F, sitiface (from 
i6th c.), f* sitr- Sub- + fact Face sb., after L. sttper^ 
Jieies : cf. obs. Sp. sobrthaz^ Sp. sobrefaz^ Pg. sohre^ 
faetj and Sopeufice, Superficie, Supebficies.] 

1 . The outermost boundary (or one of the boun- 
daries) of any material body, immediately adjacent 
to the air or empty space, or to another body. 

x£xz CoTCR., the surface ; the superficies or vpper 

part. iWa Evelyn Scnlptnra 11. (1906) 8 The Rollers doe 
universally touch the imediaie surfaces of the Table, 2723 
Xx. Gregory's Astron. (2726) I. 258 If the conti^ous Sur- 
faces were perfectly smooth, there would be no impression 
of the Bodies upon one another. zZootx. Lagrangee Chem, 
II, 16 The matter must be calrined till it becomes of an 
orange yellow colourat thesurface. 1832 Brewster Optics 
iv, 27 An optical prism.. is asolid having two plane surfaces 
..which are called its refracting surfaces. 28S9 Welch 
Text Bk. Naval A rchit. i. S The submerged part of a ve^el 
at rest in still svater is subjected to fluid pressure, which 
acts, at each point, in a direction perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the ship at that point. 

"b, _/%*., usually denoting that part or aspect 
of anything which presents itself to a slight or 
casual mental ^iew, or -which is perceived with- 
out examination ; outward appearance ; often in 
such phrases as cu the surface = superficial(Iy- 

X725 Watts Logic i. v, TTiere are some Persons who never 
arrive at any deep. .Knowledge. .because they are per- 
petually fluttering over the Surface of Things. 2782 Cowper 
£p. Lady AsistenZ Prose answers,. all the floating thoughts 
we find Upon the surface of the mind. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess iv. 234 These flashes on the surface are not he. 
2835 Paley yEschylus Pref. (1861) p. xiii, In such passages 
..there is.. scarcely a w'ord that does not involve.. a mean- 
ing that lies below the surface. 2871 Freeman Nomi.Cong. 
IV. xvii. 75 They may have seen through the real motives 
of the invitation, but on the surface everything was. .honour- 
able. 2888 Burcon Lives 22 Gd. Men II. v.2 No iiame 
more readily rose to the surface of conversation than his. 

2 . Geom. A magnitude or continuous extent 
having only two dimensions (length and breadth, 
without thickness), snch as constitntes the boundary 
of a material body (sense l) or that between two 
adjacent portions of space ; a superficies. 

I6s8 Philups, Surface, the same as Suferfaec. 17^ 

J. Hakris Lea-. Tcchi. I. sv., 'fherc arc Plane Surface^, 
and there are Crooked or Curved ^ones. 1S30 Kater & 
Lardner Mech. L 4 The external limits of It^ r 

of a body arc lines and surfaces- 284a Penny Qr/. XAjli. 
303 <^2 Surfaces of the second degree. This name is given 
to all those surfaces of which the equation Is of the second 
degree. 2B69 Rankine Machinery ^ Millwork 5^ A 
ruled surface is one in W’hich every point is traversed by^a 
straight line I>*ing wholly in the surface. 2887 Cayley m 
Encycl. 5 r:V.XXlI. 663 /i A surface may be regarded as the 
locus of a doubly infinite system of points. 

3 . The outermost part of a material body, con- 
sidered with respect to its form, te.xture, or extent; 


the uppermost layer ; esp. in art or manufacture, 
an exterior of a particular form or < finish *. 

2698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth (2734) 119 It is plain that 
but one half of the Rays which fall upon the first Surface, 
would fall upon the second, but one fourth of them upon 
the third. 2^ tr. Lagrange's Chem.ll. 408 It. .forms the 
external coating of calculi, and may be distinguished bj* its 
unequal surface. 2832 Brewster Optics iv. 35 Then Rb 
will be the ray as refracted by the first surface of the 
sphere. 2B46 Ellxs Elgin Marb. II. 76 A thin surface has 
been carried away from the whole bas-relief. 2873 E. Spos 
Workshop Receipts Ser. i. 2/2 Take the surface off the paper 
with fine glass-paper. 2879 Cassells Techn, Educ, II. 222 
Such matt or dead surfaces. 18S0 Ac^emy 23 OcL 299 
We find in the work of this artist a finish and a perfection 
of surface rare {etc.]. 

"h. Spec, The upper boundary or top of ground 
or soil, exposed to the air (in Mining, as distinct 
from underground workings and shafts) ; the outer 
(according to ancient ideas, the upper) boundary of 
the earth. 


z6xa 'Dx.Kxxxsn Poly-olb. ix. 140 With sterae Eolus blasts, 
..Shee onely ouer-swells the surface of her bank. 2629 
hlx-LSon HymnNativ.rcvix, The aged Earth agast..ShaU 
from the surface to the center shake. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, IV. 182 Cucumers along the Surface creep. 27x9 in 
joth Rep, Hist, MSS, Comm, App. i. 197 The surface of 
the quarry. 2796 W. H. Marshall Rural Econ. W. Eng. 
II. 4 The surface is exceedingly broken, into sharp ridges. 
2832 De la Beche Geol, Alan. (ed. 2) 9 If waters descend 
from the surface into a mine. 2^ Ix>ckyer Elem. Astron. 
ix. § 50. (1879) 313 On the Earth*s surface, i.e, at 4,000 
miles from its centre. 2878 Argosy XXV. 430 We parted at 
surface— he went down tlie shaft. 

o. The upper boundary or top of a body of 
water or other liquid- 

2623 N, Carpenter Geogr, Delin. 1. ii. (1635) 40 Euery 
surface of the water is either only platne. or only round. 
2642 J. Jackson TrueEvang. T. iii. 209 Two pots floting 
upon a pond, or surface of a water with this word, ‘ If we 
knock together, we sink t^ether.* a 2700 Evelyn Diary 
8 Feb. 1645, The water of it is fresh and swete on the sur- 
face, but salt at botome. 2782 Oswper Hope 1B4 The wat’ry 
stores that sleep Beneath the smiling surface of the deep. 
283s Marrvat facHr Faithful 7vsx\x,'Vom..^wtd^ after me, 
brought me up again to the surface. 2858 Lardner Hand- 
bk, Nat. Phil. 26 When a liquid contained in any vessel is 
in a state of rest, its surface will be horizontal. 2877 Hux- 
ley 60 The\*apour Is derived only from the ex- 
posed surface 01 the liquid. 

d. The outside of an animal or plant body, or 
of any part of it ; the outer boundary of the in- 
tegument ; also, the inner boundary of a hollow or 
tubular part. 

2748 Anson's l^cy. i. x. 101 Discoloured spots dispersed 
over the whole surface of the body. 2796 Withering Brit, 
Plants 3} HI. 772 Polypodlum. Capsules disposed in 
distinct circular dots on the under surface of tbeleaf. 2822-7 
Good Study Med. (1829) V. 366 Diseases aflecting internal 
surfaces. 2832 Carpenter Man, Phys. (ed. 2) 19S The 
Teeth are formed. .upon the surface of the Mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth. 2862 Bentley Alan. Bot, 290 The 
surface of the style may be either smooth, or covered in 
\-arioU 5 wa}'s wdth glands and hairs. 

e. Foriif, (See quot.) 

2702 Mint, Dict,fl^oi^^■, Surface, is that part of the Ex- 
terior side, which is terminate by the Flank, prolong’d or 
extendi, and the Angle of the nearest Bastion. 

4 , An extent or area of material considered as a 
subject for operations. 

266a Evelyn Scuiptura i. v. (1006) 125 A much larger dis- 
course, .treating of the practise of Perspective upon irregular 
Surfaces. 2718 Free-thinker No. 63. 52 The Canvass is no 
longera level, lifeless Surface. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vine’s 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 59 Hb exuberant pencil was 
ready at pouring out gods, goddesses, [etc.) over those 
public surfaces on which the eye never rests long enough 
to criticize. 28^-7* BvKGH Afod. Alarine Engin. 360 To 
calculate the area of the frictional surfaces. 2869 Rankine 
Machinery ^ Alillwork 571 When the highest. .degree of 
accuracy (s required in a plane surface, its form may. .be 
gi%'cn approximately by the planing machine, 

6. Superficial area or extent, f Also in fig. phr. 
(quot. a 1640). 

a 2640 Jackson Creed x\. iv. § 25. (1657) 3341 Tb'is Doctrine 
b so necessarie for manifesting the just measure of their 
unthankfulnessc which perish, that w’lthout Thb we cannot 
take so much as a true Surface of it; not so much 
as the least Dimension of Sin. 2798 Hvrxoii Course Alath, 
(1S07) II. 52 To find the Solidity ofaSphere.. Multiply the 
surface the diameter, and take of the product for the 
content. 2823 J. Nicholson OPer. Aleck, 706 To find the 
Surface of a Cylindrical Ring. 1872 C. DswtsATetrie Syst. 

1. 12 The unit of surface b a square whose sideb ten metres. 
2909 Westm. Gaz, x8 Mar. 4/1 After the * pitch * [of a pro- 
peller] the roost important detail of design is the ‘surface,* 
which is usually taken to be the combine area of all the 
blades when laid out flat, 

6. atlrib, and Comb, a. allrib. in lit. sense, 
chiefly locative = pertaining to, existing or oc- 
curring on, the surface of something, as surface- 
action, -crevice, -crzisf -deposit, -dressing, friction, 
layer, -light, ornament, -temperature, etc. ; sfec, 
(a) in reference to the surface of the ground (3 b), 
esp. in Mining, occurring, carried on, etc. at^ or 
near the surface, as surface break, cut, dirt, mine, 
mining, movement, ore, working, works (see abo 
surface-damage in d); of persons, employed iu, or 
in connexion Yviih, work at the surface, as surface 
captain, hand, labourer, people*, also in %'ariou 5 
connexions {Geol,, Agric,, etc.), as surface bed. 


earth, heat, manuring, mould, peat, product, pro- 
duction, sod, soil, spring, stone, trap, wind; {b) in 
reference to the surface of water or other fluid (3 c), 
as surface current, drift, energy. food, motion, ripple, 
iozuing (Towing vbl. sb.'^), velocity ; Electr., as 
surface conduction, density , electrification, winding. 

2844 Fownes^ ATan, Elem. Chem. 104 Coal-gas. .may be 
made to exhibit the phenomenon of quiet oxidation under 
the influence of thb remarkable •surface-action [of platinum, 
etc.]. 2879 Encycl, Brit. X. 240/1 Epjgene or Surface 
Action — the changes produced on the superficial parts of 
the earth. 2850 Ansted Elem. Geol., Atm. etc. 582 *Sur. 
face beds and deposits. 2886 J. Barrowman Sc. Alining 
Terms66 ^Surface the. .sinking of the strata reach- 

ing to the surface which is consequent on the working of 
coal by longwall. 2832 Babbage Econ. Alantf. xx. (ed. 3) 
202 A •Surface-captain, with assistants, receives the orw 
rabed. ^ 1873 F. Jenkin Electr. Index, ‘Surface 

conduction, or creeping on insulators. 2830 Ansted Elem. 
Geol., Alin. etc. 456 Ram, penetrating the minute ‘surface- 
creyic« of an exposed reck. 2P49 J. Gray Earth's Anti- 
quity ii. S3 The •surface-crust of the Earth, i860 Maury 
Phys, Geog. Sea (Low) vuL § 391 A ‘surface current flows 
north from_ Behring’s Strait into the Arctic Sea. 2867 
Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Surface Current. .h\so, frrsn 
water running over salt at the mouths of great rivers. 2877 
Raymond Statist, Mires Alining 215 Little work. .has 
been done except ‘surface-cuts and holes dug to trace the 
lode. 2878 Encycl. Brit. VIII, 17/2 Electrical ‘*surface 
density '..ineans quantity of electricity on an element of 
surface divided by the element of surface. 2858 Hoblyn 
Diet. Terms Alcd. ted. 8', * Surf ace-deposit, in Electro- 
plating. The operation of depositing a surface of gold or 
silver upon a foundation of cheaper metal. 2877 Raymond 
Statist. Alines fy Alining 215 The *surface-dirt all contains 
gold.. but no rich silver-ore b found on the surface. 28x2 
Sir j, Sinclair Syst. Hush. Scot, 1. 163 When dung b 
lodged nw the surface, it promotes too rapid a vegetation 
in the foliage, .a circumstance that.. circumscribes ‘surface- 
dressing very much. xB8o A. R. Wallace Isl, Life 279 
Ocean-currents and ‘surface-drifts are.-cfScient carriers of 
plants. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. {1729) 204 Take off the 
•Surface-earth about an Inch or two deep. 2878 Encycl, 
5 r//, VIII. 66/1 *Surface electrification on insulators. 2876 
Ibid, V. 59/1 That part of the energy which depends on 
the area of the bounding surface of the liquid. We may 
call thb the ‘surface energy*. 2847 Stoddart Angler's 
Comp. 85 March-browns, .create, on their appearance, the 
earliest natural cravings in the fish for ‘surface food. 2S46 
HoLTZAfFFEL Tumivg II. 658 The ‘surface-friction against 
the thread of the screw, 2842 Loueon Suburban Hort. 
C8z 'Use roots of the celeriac may be taken up on the ap- 
proach of frost, and preserved in sand or soil out of the 
reach of ‘surface-heat, 2838 yml. Statist. See, June 73 
‘Surface Labourers., ;^2, 6.0, Per Month. 2875 Daw’sok 
Dawn of Life iv, 83 To deposit the final ‘surface-layer of 
its sbell.^ 2879 Rood Chromatics viL 79 In velvet the 
attempt b made to suppress all ‘surface-bght, and to db- 
play only those ra>’s which have penetrated deeply among 
the fibres, and have become highly coloured. z887hIoLOKEY 
Forestry W, Afr, 105 We find ‘surfac^manuring best for 
the coffet-lree. 2877 Raymond Siefist. Alines fy Alining 224 
The branches of Rock Creek,. have furnished paying ‘sur- 
face-mines. 2805 R. W. Dickson Praet, Agne, II. 596 
The barrow.. renders the baked ‘surface-mould fine and 
powdery. 2B86 A, Winchell Walks Geol. Field 203 The 
‘surface-inovcment of earthquake-waves. 2877 Raysiond 
Statist. Alines ^ Alining 146 The ‘surface-ore was so favor- 
able and the vein so perfect. 02878 Sir G. ^zxrxx Leei, 
Arehit, (1879) II. 85 Ornaments in very slight relief usually 
known as *surface ornaments. 2854 Ronalds & Rictiard- 
so-N Chem. Technet, (ed. 2) 1 . 23 Light spongy *5urface-peat. 
1B39 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. xv. 565 Two 
captains or agents, with a few miners and ‘surface-people. 
1897 Geikie .A.nc, Volcanoes Ct, Brit. I. 27 Ihe ‘surface- 
products of volcanic action. 2709 T. Robinson Nat. Hist. 
Westmoreld. vii. 48 The ‘Surface-Productions,. peculiar to 
the Mountains, Heaths, or Dales. 2877 Huxley Physiogr. 

1 The ‘surface ripples rabed by the passing breeze. 2803 
R. W, Dickson Pracf, Agric. I. 160 The ‘surface s^s 
should be carefully pared off. 2709 T, Robinson Nat, Hist, 
Westmoreld, xii. 70 The greatest Rains seldom mobten the 
Earth deeper than the ‘Surface-Soil, 2856 Morton C)cl. 
Agric. II. 649 To unite the stirring of the subsoil with the 
turning of the surface soil. 1832 De la Bf.che Geol. Alan. 

(etL a) 23 The temperature of *surfiice-springs. 2852 hf ak- 
TELL Petrifactions iii. § 5. 289 Cbbelling away the ‘surface 
Slone. xZ'jS Encycl. Brit. 11 . 337/2 The. . Neolithic Period, 
or, as it has been sometimes called, the Surface-Stone Period. 
2893 A. S. Eccles Sciatica 19 The ‘surface-temperature of 
the affected limb. 2885 Science 25 hlar.213 A steam launch, 
in which to make ‘surface towings. 2887 (see Towing xdl. 
2^.*]. 2886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 715/2 A ‘surface-trap or 
gully outside the house. 2850 W. K. Birt Hurricane Guide 
13 Which to the various countries over which they pass 
appear as ‘surface- winds, 2902 Encycl. Brit. XXVII. 583/2 
lor multipolar armatures with two or more layers of in- 
ductors, * ’surface’ or ‘barrel’ winding b now extensively 
usecL 1839 De la Beche Rep. Geol. Corttzvall, etc. xv. 564 
There are few regularly'-planned ‘surface-works, 

b. aitrib. ia fig. sense (see i b), often equivalent 
to an adj. « superficial. 

2828 Carlyle jT/tfc. (1S37) I. 207 No ^in surface-logic 
detains him. 2839 W. Collins Q. of Hearts 1, 
a quaint surface-sourness of address, and a ®f “O' 
sarcasm in hb talk. x86o O. W. Holmes 
vi. (Paterson) 222 Good-breeding is .^urface-Cbnstianity. 

2B64 PusEVZro/. Daniel I 43 The slight variations between 
the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra are in conformit>' ''ith 
their slight difference in age. But th«e are pett>; surface- 
questions. 2866 G. hlACOONALO Ann. Q. >ni- (1878) 

220, I had only a certain surface-knowledge. 2B75 Wiirr- 
•urx Life Lang, vi.noz Skimming a mere surface compre- 
hensioa off that which has a profound meaning. 2903 F. 
Yovsg SaJ:ds ^Plearrre U.W, I alwaj-s keep to mere ac- 
quaintance and surface friendships with such people. 

c. Cemi. with pples., adjs., vbs., agent-nonns, tmti 
nouns of action : (a) locauve ( - ‘ on the surface 
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as surface-deposited, -dressed, -dry, -dwelling, -feed- 
ing, -scratched adjs. ; surface-feed, -grip (Geip vfi), 
-hoe vbs. ; surface-dweller, -feeder’, {f) objective, 
as surface-skimmer’, surface-tapping. 

1898 F, Davis Romtvxo-Brit. City of SilchdzUr 16 The 
subsidence.. of the ^surface-deposited material. 1892 J, 
Anderson in J. R. Allen Early Chr. Momwt. Scot. (1503) 
I. p. vi, The .Slone.. is not squared or *surface-dressed. 1878 
Phoiogr. xxL 151 This prevents the chance of any 
of the prints getting *surface^rj\ 1880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life 89 It was long thought that they were •surface- 
dwellers only. 1888 H. Woodward Guide Fossil Fishes 
Brit. Mus, (ed. 2) 43 The living •surface-dwelling genera 
Myrij>risiisz.TL^Hclocentnivu 1907 IFes/m.Gas. $JaTu ^2 
Widgeons are entirely surface-feeding ducks, and like most 
•surface-feeders they sleep out at sea by day. 1902 Millais 
(title) The Natural History of the British *Surfacc-Feeding 
Ducte. 1831 yrtil. R. Agric, Soc. XII, 11. 293 The fields 
are regularly •surface-gripped as soon as the wheat is sown. 
1883 June 572 *SuTface-hoed and heeled up latest 

Potatoes. xB^ Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 17 
Undrained, •surface-scratched fields, so numerous in the 
defective cultivation of the present day. 1841 Miall in 
Nonconf. I. 9 T'he summer day politicians.., the ephemeral 
•surface skimmers. x868 Eclectic Rev. Aug. 114 The mere 
surface-skimmer of books, 1855 Dickens Dorrii 11. xx, A 
Icnocker produced a dead flat *surface-tapping. 

d. Special comb. : surface-car U,S,^ a tram- 
car running on a track level with the surface of the 
ground, as distinct from an elevated or tmderground 
track ; surface caterpillar = stirfau-grtih ; sur- 
fac0-cliuck (see quot.); surface-coated <z., (of 
paper or cardboard) having a specially finished 
surface; surface-colour, colour exhibited, in 
the case of certain substances, by the light 
reflected from the surface; surface conden- 
sation, condensation of steam by a sterface-con^ 
denser; surface-condenser, in a steam-engine, 
a condenser in which exhaust-steam is condensed 
by contact wth cold metallic surfaces ; surface- 
contact, (a) contact of surfaces ; (^) applied attrih. 
to a system of electric traction in which the current 
is conveyed to the cars through conductors on the 
surface of the roadway; surface-crossing, a level 
crossing on a railway; surface -damage, damage 
done to the surface of the ground by mining 
operations ; pL compensation payable for this; see 
also quot. i8S6; surface-drain Ap'k,, a drain 
cut in the surface of the ground; so surface- 
drainose, -draining; surface-gauge (see quot,); 
surface-grinder, surface-grinding machine, a 
machine for grindmg something to a perfectly 
plane surface; surface-grub, the larva of various 
moths, which live just beneath the surface of the 
soil; a CoTWOEir; surface-integral Math., an 
integral taken over the whole area of a surface ; 
surface paper, (photographic or printing) paper 
made with a special surface on one side ; su^ce- 
plane, a form of machine for planing limber; also, 
a carpenter’s plane for planing a flat surface; 
surface-planer prec. ; so surface planing 
(also attribC) ; surface-plate, (a) a plate or flat 
bar of iron fixed on the upper surface of a rail on a 
railway ; (b) an iron plate for testing the accuracy 
of a flat surface ; surface-printing, printing from 
a raised surface (as distinguished from an incised 
plate), as from ordinary type, or (in calico-print- 
ing) from wooden rollers cut in relief; so surface- 
printed a , ; surface process, a process of surface- 
printing; surface-rib Arch., a rib applied to the 
surface of vaulting merely for ornament ; surface- 
road U.S., a railroad on the surface of the ground, 
as distinct from an elevated or underground rail- 
road ; surface-roller (sec quot, and cf, stirface- 
printing above) ; surface-tension Physics^ the 
tension of the surface-film of a liquid, due to the 
cohesion of its particles; surface-water, (a) water 
that collects on the surfiice of the ground; ( 3 ) the 
surface layer of a body of water; surface-worm 
s= surface-grtib. See also SuRFACintLy. 
xZyiN.y. Tribune ix May (Cent. Diet.) The Americanisms 
one hears upon the front platforms of New-Yotlc •surface 
cars. 1509 Eliz. L. Banks Myst. F. Farrington 103 She 
took a_ surface car to help her on her way, 1852 *SuT{ace 
caterpillar [see surpace-gruh belowj. 1842 Franqs Diet. 
A rtspSur/ace Chuck t a (Hiuckused for the purpose of holding 
any flat malerial,while the surfaceof it is turned flat and even, 
29^ Wesim. Gaz. 23 Jan. x/3 A firm interested in * •surface- 
coated boards *. 1890 W. Watson Texi-bk. Physics^ 387.556 
In the case of the bodies referred to. .as showing *surface 
colour, light of a particular colour seems unable to penetrate 
at all, and is therefore reflected, so that the transmitted light 
will be without this colour. 1B67-72 Burch Mod. Afarine 
En^irs. 253 As far back as the year X832 Mr. Hal!.. proved 
-.that *£urface condensation was. .economical. 1863 J. 
Jack in Proc. Inst. Mech. Engin. 150 (title) Effects of •Sur- 
face Condensers on Steam Boilers. 1846 Holtzapftel 
Turning W. 662 Those nnts. .which are. . us^. .for the regu- 
lating screws of slides and general machinery, are m^e 
much thi^er. .; this greatly increases their •surface-contact, 
and durability. x^SS. P. Thompson in IFesim. Gas, 13 
OcL 2/3 Surface-contact systems. -are much less costly than 
the tmderground conduit, and equally dispense with the un- 
sightly overhead wires. 1S41 Penny Cycl. XIX. 251/1 When 


the Liverpool and Manchester line was projected,.. no dan- 
ger was anticipated from such intersections, which arc called 
•surface-crossings. x8ox FarmePs Mag, Apr, 202 Liberty 
of working minerals, .upon paying •surface-damages. X838 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Surface-damage, damage done 
to the surface of the ground in consequence of mining opera- 
tions. x886 J. Barrowman Se, Mining Terms 66 Surface 
damages, ground occupied and damaged by colliery opera- 
tions. 1833 Ridgemont Farm Rep. 132 in JLibr. Usef. Kn., 
Hush. Ill, Forming the *suTfacc-drains grips *) across the 
ridges. 1833 Loudon Encyct. Archil. § 824 *burface Drain- 
age. 1799 Fieso Agric. Lincoln. 72 A *surface.draining 
plough, x^s R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. L 13 In the 
surface-draining of land, different sorts of ploughs arc in use 
in different places. 1875 Knight Diet. MeeJu, *Surface- 
gage, an implement for testing the accuracy of plane sur- 
faces. 1884 Ibid, Suppl. 87s Thomson's *surface grinder., 
has. .driving arrangements, constructed to grind and huff 
the surfaces of work too large or heavy to be taken to the 
ordinary grinding machines. Ibid., Thomson, Sterne, & 
Co,*s..*Surface Grinding Machine. 1852 G. W. Johnson 
Cottage Gard. Diet., * Surface Grubs, or caterpillars, are the 
larva of several species of.. Night Moths. 1875 Cayley 
Math, Papers IX, 321 On the Prepotential •Surface-in- 
tegral. X878 W, K. Clifford 201 The surface- 
integral of the spin over any closed surface is zero, 1892 
Photogr. Ann. II. 60 Use a paper which is white on one 
side.. .This paper can be bought at a stationer’s under the 
name of •surface paper. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., fSur-. 
face-plane (Wooa-working), a form of planing-machine for 
truing and smoothing the surface of an object run beneath 
the rotary cutter on tbe bed of the planer. X872 J. Richards 
JFood-zuork/ng Factories xix •Surface planers, that cut away 
a constant amount of wood, gauged from the surface that is 
planed. Ibid., The under cylinder of a double surfacing 
machine, or bottom cylinders generally, are examples of 
•surface planing. 1875 Knight Diet, Mec/u A surface- 

planing machine. 1825 J. Nicholson Oper. blech. 652 At 
every eighteen inches or two feet of the length of this •sur- 
face-platc, a tenon is firmly welded or rivet^. 1846 Holt- 
ZAPFFCL Turning 11 . 865 The operator must be provided 
with the means of testing the progressive advance of the 
work, he should therefore possess a true straight-edge, and 
a true surface-plate. X87S Knight Z?/W. Mech. 2457 Books, 
newspapers, woodcuts, and lithographs arc all •surface- 
printed. 1838 Civil Eng. Arch. Jml. I. 266/x The Pro- 
duction of coloured Impressions on Paper,. .by •Surface 
Printing. 1839 _Ure Did. Arts sig Another modification 
of cj’linder printing, is that with w'ooden rollers cut in relief: 
it is called surface printing. 2875 Knight Did. Mech. 2438 
The rose-engine work around the portrait, if printed from by 
the fsurface-process [etc.]- 1835 R. Willis Archil. Mid. 
Ages vil. 82 These three classes of ribs may be designated 
as Groin Ribs, Ridge Ribs, and •Surface Rite. 1875 Knight 
Did. Mech,, * Surface-roller, the engraved cylinder used in 
calico-printing. 1876 Encyct. BriL v. 57/x In 1604 Thomas 
Young founded the theory of capillary phenomena on tbe 
principleof •surface-tension. i793(EARLDuNDONALD3Z^^rcr. 
Estate of Cvlross 2t Blue clay, forming a.. barrier against 
•surface water. 1830 Ahsted E/em. Geot., Alin. etc. 461 
The surface-w'ater, when in excess, penetrates into tbe sub- 
soil. x86o Maury Phys. Ceog. Sea (Low) ix, § 430 Tbe 
surface-water of Loch Lomond. 1894 Barino-Gould beserts 
S. France 1 . 7 The wells arc mere reservoirs of surface water, 

Sa'rfacei v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To give a (particular kind of) surface, 
esp. a smooth or even surface, to ; to smooth or 
polish the surface of; ako, to cover the surface of 
{pvith something). 

X778 [W. Marshall) Minutes Agric, 12 Apr. 1776, The 
soil had two plowings, was harrowed, rolled,, .and afterward 
surfaced as level as a table. 1837 Blacktv, Mag, XLI. 186 
Soft-cushioned and aerated ground,surfaced and inlaid with 
thinnest mothcr-of-pearL^ x8^ RankiNe Machine ff Hand- 
tools PI. H 8, This lathe is . . adapted . . for surfacing . . the 
general class of work to be met with in engineeringestablish- 
ments. X87S Knight Did, Mech., Alarhle-scourer, a rubber 
for surfacing marble sla^ x897<7////«^(U. S.)XXX. 233/1 
The track is surfaced with cement. 

2 . intr. To mine near the surface; to wash the 
surface deposit or ' dirt^ for gold or other valuable 
mineral. 

i86oMns. Meredith Over the Straits iv. 133 I’ve been 
surfacing this good while; but quartz-reefin’s the payinest 
game now, 

3 . trans. To bring or raise to the surface. 

1885 Money Afarket Review 29 Aug. {Cassell’s Encycl. 
Diet.) To surface tbe tiosluff now accumulated. 

4 . intr. To rise to the surface of the water. 

1898 Pall Mall Mag, Nov. 358 [The fish] surfaced within 
a few feet of me. 

Surfaced (sirjfi^t), a. [fi prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.] Having a surface of a specified kind (with 
adv., or in comb.), 

x668 H. More Dw. Dial. 11. xxv (1713) 154 It is unnatural 
for the Beams of the Sun to be reverberated to our eyes from 
several Bodies variously surfaced in the same form of Light. 
x8o4 Med. Jml. Xll. 4x2 Somewhat knotty, or unequ^Iy 
surfaced, 1831 T, L. Peacock Crotchet Castle i, A bold 
round-surfaced lawn, x^s Lowell Among vtyBks. Ser. il 
2S7 That delicately surf^ed nature of his [sc. Spenser’s], 
18^ Photogr. Jrnl. 24 Jan. 60 Matt-surfaced Glass. 

Siirfacely {sksf/sli), adv. rare. [f. Surface 
sb. 7 b + -LT 2 ,] < On the surface * ; superficially. 

2885 L. Oliphant Sympneumata xo6 The change from the 
tnieness of man’s dual nature, to the lalseness of a nature 
surfaccly admixed with base ingredients. 1893 J, Pulsford 
Loyalty to Christ II. 420 Ordinary friends may kno-w you 
surfaccly. 

Surfaceman (sSuf/smten). PI. -men. [f. 
Surface 3 b + Max j^.I] A miner or other 
labourer who works at the surface, or in the open 
air ; on a railway, a workman who keeps the per- 
manent way in repair. I 

2878 (title) Songs of the Rail By Alexander Anderson, 


Railway Surfaceman, ..Dumfriesshire. 2900 Yorkshire Post 
8 Jan. 6/6 South Yorkshire Surfacemen’s Wages. 

Surfacer (s^-jf/sai). [f. Surface v. + -er L] 

1 . A person or an instrument that produces a 
smooth or even surface. 

2778 [ W. Marshall] Minutes Agric. 20 May 1775 Ohserv., 
These waves, which the Surfacer bad left as smooth as 
gravel-walks, were then raised into flutes. 

2 . One who mines near the surface. 

1882 in OciLViE (Annandale). 

Surfacing (sSuf^ig), vbl, sb. [f. Surface v . 

+-ikg1.] 

1 . The action or process of giving a (smooth or 
even) surface to something ; concr, the coating 
with which a body is surfaced. 

2859 F. A Griffiths Artii.Man.(iZ62) 205 The surfacing 
[of tbe copper rings in an Armstrong gun] should be per- 
formed after every xoo rounds. 2882 Garden 28 Mar. 186/1 
Walks, .should. .have received surfacings of fresh gravel 
xZtys Science-Gossip XXVI. £9 Mr. S. E. Peal.. sends a copy 
of bis paper, * A Theory of Lunar Surfacing by Glaciation.’ 
2897 Catal, Maiolica Ashm, Mus. Ox/. 4 Certain of the 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman.. wares, on which a thin sur- 
facing or semi-glazing seems to have been applied. 

atirib, 2846 Holtzapffel Turning II. 477 The ordinary 
surfacing planes. 2869 Rankine Machine fy Hand-tools Pi. 
H7, A sliding and surfacing motion. x8y3 J. Richards 
IPoodyuorking Factories 132 The undcrcyhnderof a double 
surfacing machine. 

2. Mining for gold, etc. by washing tbe surface 
deposit; concr, the deposit so treated. 

2862 T, M’Combxe Australian Sk, 233 What is termed 
‘ surfacing ’ consists of^simply washing the soil on the surface 
of the ground, which is occasionally auriferous. 2E90 ‘ R. 
Boldrewood* Mined s Right xv, It seems they have been 
mopping up some rich surfacing. 

Surfeit (sD'jfet), Forms: 4Burfeyte,sor- 
fait, 4-5 Burfaite, -feet, sorfete, 4-6 surfait, 
, 4-8 surfet, 5 -fayte, -fett, -ffete, -phette, 5-6 
-fete, -fette, 6 -fayt, -ffet, -fyt, -fecte, Sc. -phat, 
6-7 stirfit, 7 -ffett, 6- surfeit, [a, OF. sor-, sur- 
fait, -ftt excess, surplus, ^ Pr. sobrcfach i—pop.L. 
^supeTfac/utn, n. of action f. ^superfeere (cf. late 
L, superfeiens excessive, OF. sorfauant intem- 
perate, immoderate), f, super-- Super- 9 h-kfacire 
to do, act.] 

1 . Excess, superfluity ; excessive amount orsupply 
of something. (In later use only as fig. from 4.) 

a 1x00 Cursor M, 22884 (Cott.)Agb wc Jjcr-on toseke resun 
Huhedosalkin thing to nait, Certes war hot surfait. 
* 3 -. Ibid, 23566 (GOlL)^For if pai a-noi>cr heuen %vTOght, It 
war sur-fait [Colt. \mnait)and all for iioght. 14^ tr.Secr. 
Seer., Gov. Lordsh. 52 What kyng )»at wUIe continue gxftys 
yn surfaytes ouer fat bis kyngdom wyl sufTyse to hym.' 

2634 Sir T. Hercert Trav. 224 .Surfet of presuming ignor- 
ance. 1663 Cowley Ode His Majesties Resior, v, *Tis 
Happy, which no Bleeding does indure A Surfet of such 
Blood to cure. 

184A Gladstone Clean. V. Ivii. 225 Nor is he., to be re- 
proacned cither with want of charity or with surfeit of pride. 
2847 Prescott ni. vlil (1850) lI.x68The effect of such 
a surfeit of the precious metals was instantly felt on prices. 
1889 Speciator 26 Oct.» An abundance, nay, a surfeit, of 
works treating., of Scotland., have been printed. 
t2. Action that exceeds the limits of law or 
right ; (a) transgression, trespass, fault. Obs. 

13 . . Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 2433 In syngne of my surfet I schal 
sc hit ofte. c 2430 Lydc, Miiu Poems (Pert^ Soc.) 24s He 
took noon heed his surfetys to redresse. Ibid. 177 To do no 
surfet in woord nor in language. C2450 Pol. Rtl. ^ L. 
Poems (iQop) 242 O xhesu, grant, .niat,. thy ,v. wowndis.. 
May wach in vs all surfetis reproueable. 

3 . (Ad) excessive indulgence, (an) excess. (In 
later use only as fig, from 4, 4 b.) 

2587-8 T, UsK Text, Love ii. xiv. (Skeal) I. 58 This is the 
sonnesse of fayned love; nedes of these surfettes sicknesse 
muste folowc, 2422 Yonge tr. Seer. Seer, xxxiv. 286 Put 
away eueiy Surfele, and restrayne thy desyres. Ibid. Ixix, 
246 Trauaill of body, and company Of women, a man may vse 
wyth-out surfaite. 2612 Two Noble K, iv, ifi, That intern- 
prat surfeit of her eye hath distcmpeid the other sences. 

2635 A* Stafford Fern, Glory (1869) 20 [She] kept her 
soule from the surfets to which camall delights invite all 
thingsbumane. <22680 Butler.^<’w. (175^) II. 73 Perpetual 
Surfeits of Pleasure have filled his Mind with bad and 
vicious Humours. 

2847 Disraeli Tancred 11. xvi, All ends in a crash of icono- 
clastic surfeit, a 2865 in Tylor Early Hist. MoJt. iv. 74 
She.. would.. shut herself up and ‘ indulge herself in a sur- 
feit of sounds ’. 

4 r. Excessive taking ^food or drink ; gluttonous in- 
dulgence in eating or drinking. Also in fig. context. 

2338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 311 Feyntise, Ijte duellyng, 
on monies long to lie, Surfeyte ineuenyngj&lufofhcchone. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 329 Icngest. .for 

bey, .dede noon surfeet of mete and of drynke. < 144 ^ Lydc. 
Nightingale Poems ii. 266 Agenst ^btenye he drank cysel 
and galle. To oppres^e surfayle of viaous folkes alle. c 2470 
Lydgate's Hors, Skepe, G. (Roxb.) 27 In mete and drynke 
be thou mesurable, Beware of surfete and misgouernance. 
2528 'lAoFiS.Dyaloge i. \Vks. 2147/2 The sykenes that folov/eth 
our intemperate surfayt. CX530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 105 Bate without surfet. 2671 Milton 
Samson 2562 Feed on that first, there may in grief be surfet. 
xeZ4 Foxe's A. M. HI. 404/1. Fasting is only to avoid 

b. In particularized sense : An excessive indul- 
gence in food or drink that overloads the stomach 
and disorders the system. Also in fig. context, 

2362 Langl./’, PL^ V. 210 After al bis surfet an Accessc 
be hedde. 2377 Ibid. B. xiii. 405, [I] more mete etc and 
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dronke >en kcnde mist defie— And fcao5te ssknesse sum- 
tyme for my sorfstes ofte. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Perns (Percy 
aoc.) 63 Sufire no surfetb in thy honse at nyght. Ware of 
rcresoupers. 13:3 More Rich. Ill (iSSs) 34 With which 
disease nature being . . weaked, wnxeth the'lesse able to beare 
out a new surfet. 1380 Lyly Eupknes (Arb.) 250 Age seek- 
eth rather a Modicum for sustenaunce, then feastes for sur- 
lets, X647 Cowley Agsi, Prtiition 29 Of very Hopes 

a s^eU hell sustain, Unless by Fears he cast them up 
again. 1649 m Vertiey Mem, (1907) I. 447 It's possible to 
have a surfeit of water as well as wine. *73* Arbutmnot 
/?«/« o/Diet in Aliments etc. 269 The best Remedy after 
a Surfeit of Fruit 1747 Wesley Prim. Physick (1762) p. xx, 
Strong Liquors do not prevent the Mischiefs of a Surfeit, 
*851 Thackeray EngL «S'ty^(x853) 23 He w’as half> 

killed with a surfeit of Shene pippins. 

+ c. The excessive amount eaten. Also in fig. 
context. Obs. 

CX400 tr. Seer, Secr,^ Gev. Lerdsh, 67 Many hat withdrew 
hem etynges of surfaytz. c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health 
a V, If It chance a dronken man sodcnly to fal spechlesse, he 
shall..dye..excepte ejnher he fall to an agew, or els he re* 
ceyue his spcch agayne at the houre when the surfyt is 
digwtyd. 158a STASYHUfiST-^wrrVir. (Arb.) 54 Theire steed 
bath v^pyomited from gorge a 5uirfet of armdmen, 160* Ep. 
W, Semi.PeLulesCrosse^i Hlmselfe a suifet tolhe 

realme, to be spewed out iustly. 1640 G. Sandys Christ's 
Passion in. 29 Let meltingStaistheirsulphrous surfet shed. 
2700 Blackmore yob 87 His loathing stomach.. S^ll cast 
the precious surfeit up again. 

5. The morbid condition caused by excessive 
eating or drinking ; sickness or derangement of the 
s}’stem arising from intemperance; *}*also applied 
more tvidely to fevers or fits arising from other 
causes. Also in fig. context. 

a XS13 Fabyak Chron. vn. ccx.vix. 260 K>mge Henry. . toke 
a surfet by et j-nge of a lamprey, & therof dy^ 2589 Nashe 
AmI. Absurd. Dijb, More peirlsh with the surfet then 
with the sworde. 2589 [? LvlyJ sv. Hatchet in L,’s 
"NVks. 2002 HI. 30S Bastard Seniorwas with them atsupper, 
and I thinke tooke a surfet of colde and raw quipps. x6o6 
G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivsline xxxvi. 215 He caught a sur- 
fet by the heat of the sun. 1632 R, Boltoh Corny. Ajffl. 
Consc. {2635) 302 Hee drank not so indiscreetly.. of that 
immeasurable sea as..tofalHnto asurfeit of security. 2655 
Culpepper, etc. Rtverius i. ii. xo A surfet going before, with 
crude and sharp belchings. 2693 Ix>cke Educ, § 27 More j 
Fc's’ers and Surfeits are got by People’s Drinkingwhen they 1 
are hot, than by auy one Thin^ I know. 27^2 Golosm. 
Cii, ll'. XV, He died of a surfeit caused by intemperance. I 
Brit,Husb. II. 530 (Libr, Usef, KnowL) Theylsc.pigs) | 
are. .not uncommonly seized with surfeit and indigestion. , 
2872 Napheys Prtv, ^ Cure Dis, i, i. 44 He died of a surfeit. [ 
b. An eruptive disease in horses and other 1 
animals, arising from immoderate feeding and other | 
causes. t 

c lyao W. Gibson Farrier's Guide ir. xii. (273S) 49 By a | 
Sarieit is principally understood all such Mabdies as proceed | 
from immoderate feeding. 2733 J. Bartlet GentL Farriery | 
273 The wet surfeit., appears on different parts of the body » 
of a horse. 2842 Dick J^ian. P'ei, Scu (1862) 248 An crop- j 
tion which is called a Surfdl^ or the Kettle-rash. 2846 J. I 
Baxy EP. Xfir, PreteU Agric. (ed, 4) I, 454 When the coat of 
a horse stares, he is said to labour under a surfeit. The skin 
is covered with scurf and scabs.. .Sometimes the surfeit 
appears on the skin in small lumps. 2894 Akmatace Horse 
in Health ^ Disease xxiv, 

6. Disgust arising from excess ; nausea, satiety. 
To (fl) surfeit : to satiety, ad nauseam. 

2644 Howell Etigl. Teares (2645) 275 God grant that « 
people do not take at last a surfet of diat most divine Ordin- 
ance of preaching. 2672 Marvell Reh, 'J’ransp. l 216 He 
discourseth it at large, even to surfeit. 2683 Burnet tr. 
Mont's Utopia (1683) w They think the doing of it so often 
should give one a Surfeit of it. 2795 Burke Regie. Peace L 
AVks. lEoS VIII. 248 Matter and argument have been sup- 

f lied abundantly, and even tosurfrit. 2822 HAzurr^Table-t. 

er, II. xvi. (1669) 332 Do not make a surfeit of friendship, 
through over-sanguine enthusiasm. 2855 R. A. Wilson 
Mexico SI He enjoj’S to a surfeit these bounties of nature. 
2878 Browning Poets Cwjfc vii, Swids, scrolls, harps, that 
fill The vulgar eye to surfeit. 

7. Mining. = Choke-da3jp. 

270S J. C. CompL Collier (1S45) 45 Some Collieries are 
very subject to this fatal Surfeit. 2812 J. Hodgson in J. 
Raine (2857) I. 97 This after-damp is called. .surfeit , 

by the colliers. 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal^ inining. 

8. atlrib, and Comb., as surfeit sitffocaiion ; I 
surfeit-gorged, -slain, -ssvelhd, -sroollest, -taking 
adjs.; t surfeit-water, a ‘'water’ or medicin^ 
drink for the cure of surfeit. 

2693 Tate Dry dens JtrverM it. 5 A Sot,. .*surfeit.gorg'd, 
and recking from the Stews. 2682 Otway Feizice Preserved 
1. i, *Surfeil*slain fools. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser, ir. Amicus 
Redivivus, A case of common ’surfeit sufFocation, 25^7 
Shars. 2 Hen, IV^ v. v, 54 Such a kinde of man. So ’surfeit- 
swell’d, so old, and so prophaae. 2592 Nashe P. Pmlesse 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 72 ’Surfit-swolne Churles. 274 fi Franos 
tr. Hor., Sat. «. li. 30 The pale, Surfeit-swoln guest. JS 93 
Shaks, Liter. 698 So ’surfct-Ulring Tarqvin 2633 

Ford 'TisPity nu iv. Did you give her aught? An easy | 
■'surfeit-uater, nothing else. 2757 A. Cooper DistiUer iii. 
xvii. (1760) X73 There are two Kinds of Surfeit-water, one 
made by Distillation and the other by Infusion. ^2802 Sports 
ing Mag.'AHlW.vs^ I was obliged to take a little surfeil- 
•vvater beftjre I went to bed. 

SuTfeit, a, Ohs, or arch. Also o surfett, 
-fat, sirfoot (?). £In sense 1 , a. OF. surfet, -fait 
pop. J-. *superfactu-s, pa. pple. of *stipcrficire (see 
prcc.). In sense 2 , app. contracted isoxn surfeit ed^ 

7 after Fokfeix a.J 

f L Excessive; immoderate, intemperate. Sc. Obs, 
2502 (implied In Surfeitly). 2533 Bellenoen Lizy L xxii. 
(S.T.S.) I. 222 pe said pepiil.,'war movit aganU him for J*® 
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rorfett spending of J-aie laubonris. 1335 Stewart Crm. 
Sac. (Rolls) 11 . 459 Snriht Drinking. 1541 Records of 
Elgm (New Spald. Cl. 1903) 1 . 73 The entres silner dis- 
char^it to the said James for the surfet expensis maid be 
him in the Kingis servece. 0:2578 Lisoesay (Pitscottie) 
ChroiuSuU (S.T.S.) 1 . 202 Wexxtand irkit.. throw frequent 
hei^cnipis and s^eit raldis. s^Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
V. Introd. 67 Wine drunk in abundance, ..sirfootfeats (?= 
surfeit feasts] casten abroad on the causey. 

t b. Of a horse : Suffering from surfeit. Obs. 

In quot. app. confused with scuny. 

2624 L W. C Disc. Age Horse Cj b, For a Scurfet Horse. 
Take a quart of Becre or Ale. .and give it him. 

2. Satiated, surfeited. 

2699 Locke Educ. (ed. 4) § loS Childish Play, .which they 
should be weaned from, by being made Surfeit of it. 28^ 
L. Morris Hadesx. 54, 1 hid my face within mj' hands, 
and fled. Surfeit with horror. 

SuTfeit, V. Forms: see the sb. [f. Surfeit 
sh . : cf. Forfeit v."} 

1. frans. To feed to excess or satiety ; to sicken 
or disorder by overfeeding (tor as unwholesome 
food). Also absol. 

*393 Lancu P. Pi. C. xiv. 16S Ich see noone so ofte sor- 
feten sojiliche so mankynde; In mete out of mesure and 
meny tymes in drynke. a 2578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (S. T. S.) I. ij Thay that ar maist furthie in the in* 
gyring and surffetting thame sellffis. c 2645 Howell Lett. 

V. 30 The Fannian Law..aUowes a chirping cup to satiet, 
not to surficL 1747-56 Mrs. Glasse Cookery liL 27 Pork 
must be well done, or it is apt to surfeit. 2748 Anson's ^'cy. 
iir. iL 31X The few (fish] we caught. .having surfeited those 
who eat of them. 1 

b. With away : To dissipate by excessive in- ' 
dulgence. nonce-nse, 1 

2607 Middleton Michaelm, Term 11. ii. 23, I,. surfeited 
away my name and state In swinish riots- 

2. fig. or gen. To fill or supply to excess ; to 
oppress or disgust with over-abundance of some- 
thing. 

2592 Nashe P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 4 Haiung. .surfeited my 
minde with yanitie. 1600 W. Cornwallis Ess, i. xxi. M v, 
Ypon occasion I would speake, but niggardly, and rather 
starue then surfet my Auditory. 2615 Chapman Odyss. ir. 
5S2 When sleepe so surfeted 1 heir leaden ey-lids. 2668-9 ‘ 
Pepys Diary 6 Mar., He is weary and surfeited of business. ; 
1683 Apol. Pro/. France Pref, p. ii, By over -stocking those j 
populous Manufactures,, .and by surfeiting the Land with 
people. 2742 Vou.vc AV. Tk. v. 260 With raixt manure I 
she surfeits the rank soil. 2822 Lots Elia Ser. 1. My Rela- j 
tiens. If you are not already surfeited with cousins. 2882 > 
B, D. W, ^siSAY Recoil. Mil, Serv. II. x%t. 140, I. .bad j 
been surfeited with office-work, 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. 
Royal II. xL 246 My wife surfeits herself with ^octty% j 

3. intr. To eat or drink to excess to feast ^ 

gluttonously or over-abundantly upon. (In early ! 
use more widely, including sensual indulgence in J 
general.) < 

2422 Yonge tr. Seer. Seer, xxriv. 186 Temperance, by the 
wiche a man kepyth and holdytb mesure m ettynge and 1 
drjTikjTige, and surfetyth not, as in women, Ibui. IxL 237 
Yf a man do surfete of metle and drynke, the kyndely belte 
shal be cnfebelit. 2559 Mxrr. Mag., Oivat Glendour xxvil, 
Such., as fysh before the net Shal seldome surfyt of the 
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pray they take, 1575 Laheham Let. (2871) 50, I baue seen 
him..so,.surfit, az be hath pluct of hir napkin, wyept his 
knife, & cat not a morsell more. 2632 Sanderson Serm. 
443 Surfetting vpon the deUcatest fishes. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Refi. V. X. (1848) 338 Ev'n the wholesomest Meats may be 
surfeited on. 2607 Dryden Virg. Georg, iil 789 He never 
supt in solemn otate,..Nor surfeited on rich Campanian 
Wine. sSigSHELi.zYMas^ueyAnarr/tyxVuJ, SuchdietAs 
the rich man in his riot C^ts to the fat dogs that lie Sur- 
feiting beneath his eye. 1856 Kane Arctic Sxpl, II. xxxn, 
A merrier set of gourmands, .never surfeited in genial diet. 

b. fig. To indulge in something to excess ; to 
take one’s fill, ‘feast ‘ revel Now rare or Obs. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xx. (1612) p8 Swecicly sur- 
feiting in ioy. 2594 Drayton Ideas xxxili, Whilst yet mme 
eyes doe surfet with delighL x6ox Shaks. Txvel, N. i. L a 
If Musicke be the food of Ixajc,..Gmc roe excesse of it; 
that surfeiting, I’fae appetite may sicken, and so dye. 2633 
Bp. Hall Hani Texts Eccles. xi. 8 He shall have no lust 
to surfet of these things. 2655 Fuller Ck. Hist. n. ii. § 26 
Piety is most healthful, .whereit can least surfeit of Earthly 
Pleasures. 2658 Dekkcr, etc. Witch 0/ Edmonton i, i. 
Wks. 1873 IV, 355 We will surfeit in our embraces, WencA. 
2707 Prior Satire Poets 153 Starving for Meat, not surfeit- 
Ingon Praise. 2832 Examiner GtsIv The laity have done 
much wrong to the cler gy in allowing it to cram, and sur- 
feit, and pall, and hebetate, w^th forbidden wealth. 

4. To suffer the effects of over-feeding; to fall 
sick in consequence of excess (f or by eating un- 
wholesome food). Now rare or Obs. 

1585 Sandys Serm, x, § 7. 156 Let retume no more to 
the flesh pots of Egypt, let vs not lust after quailes : for if 
feede \'pon them, we shall surfet of them to our destruc- 
tion. 2596 Shaks. Merck. F, i. iu 6 They are as sicke ^at 
surfet w-ith too much, as they that starue with nothing, 
2^ Capt. j. Ssiitk Virginia iv. 14S They spared no vn- 
cleane.. beast,.. but eat them vp also..; and by thismeanes 
their whole Colony weU-neere surfet^, stckned and died. 
1700 Locke Hum. Und. (ed. 4) 11. xxxixi. § 7 A grown Pcr»a 
surfeiting with Honey, no sooner hears the Name of it, but 
his Phancy . . carries Sickness . . to his Stomach. 

Goldsm. Cii. fV. XV, If an epicure.. shall happen to surfeit 
on his last night’s feast. 

b. ozgers. To suffer from over-abundance; 
to become disgusted or nauseated by exce^ of 
something; to grow sick of. Now rare or Ohs. 

260s A. ^Varren Poore Marx Passion c-vifu E iij, Some 
Vsu^cr,,^Vhose gorged chests surfet with cramming gold- 
2607 Chapjian Btusy D'Ambois ii. i. 25 Tke slendoest pit- 

taaceof commended vertue,ShesurfetsofiL. 2640 Qua rle s 


Eftcliirid, m. 2 Be not too fond, lest she surfeit, 421668 
Lassels Voy. Italy (1670) I. Pref., Traveling preserves my 
yocg nobleman from surfeiting of hb parents. <21700 
Evelyn Diary 4 Oct. 1683, Surfeiting of this, I., went 
contented home to my poor, but quiet villa. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (Globe) 321 The Man of Pleasure.. surfeited of his 
Vice. 1814 Ory Dante, Inf. xix. 57 So early dost thou 
surfeit w'iih the wealth. 

I 1 6. To trespass, transgress. (Cf. Sbbfzit 2.) 

j CX440 Promp, Parv. 484/2 Surfetyn, or forfetyn yn ires- 
. pace,y^^aV, delinquo. 

j Surfeited, ppi. a. [f. Surfeit sb. or v. + -ed.] 

1. Fed or filled to excess ; oppressed or disordered 
by or as by over-feeding. 

I *^S Shaks. Mach. 11, ii. 5 The surfeted Groomes doe mock 
, their charge With Snores. 1610 — Temp. iii. iiL 55 The 
j neuer surfeited Sea. 2784 Cowper Task iii. 758 Ibey that 
feed th’ o’er-charg'd And surfeited lewd town with her fair 
j du^ 2^ Manning Serm. (1B48) I. 22 Take a w-atchful, 

- self-denying man. .and compare him with the heavj*, sur- 
feited man.^ 28S6 H. F. Lester Under ivjo Pig Trees 
I .-Vnd then divide the morsel among these already surfeited 
\ gluttons. 

2. Of a horse ; Affected "with the ‘ surfeit’. ? Obs, 

2667 Dryden & Dk. Newcastle Sir M, Mar^aJl 11. 

ii, His folly’s like a sore in a surfeited horse, cure it in 
one place, and it breaks out in another. 2753 J. Bartlet 
G^tl. Farriery 170 A horse is said to be surfeited, w’heu 
his coat stares. 

Surfeiter (sfiufeOi). Forms: 5 surfetour, 

6 snrfeter, surffe tier, 6-7 surfetteT,7- surfeiter. 
[f. Surfeit v, + -er l.] One who surfeits; a glutton, 

; gormandizer ; i* formerly also in wider sense : One 
given to sensual excess, a profligate, libertine, 

1 2413 Pilgr. Sozvte (Caxton 14S3) iii. ix. 55 Boilers of wyn 

and_ ale^ dronkelewe surfetours. 2547-64 Bauldwin Mot. 
Philos, (Palfr.) 45 A lecher, a rioter, a surfelter, a brauler. 
2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL ii. i, 33 This amorous Surfetter, 
2657 BMSiscxOrg.Salutis iv.(i6s9) 27 That.. there remains 
part of the meat undigested. .is too well known to moderate 
Surfeiiers. 2756 W. Dodo Fasting (ed. 2) it Religious 
duties, which how can the sleepy surfeiter ever perform? 
2866 Pall Mall G. 2 OcL 3 The roj*al surfeiter far eminence 
..Henry I. 

Surfeiting, vbl. sb. Now rare. Forms : see 
; Surfeit v,; also 6 Sc. surfestiiig. [f. Surfeit z;. 
j -h-iKGk] = Surfeit sb. 4, 5. 

2526 Tindale Luke xxi. 34 Take bede to j'oure selves. 
Iftst youre hertes be overcome, with surfettynge and drouk- 
j ennes. 2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (2539) 23 Some doo sup- 
’ pose, if they be eaten nxwe with vynegcr, before meate, it 
I shall preserue the stomake from surfettyuge. 255 iT,Wil- 
I SON Logic (2580) 38 b. If droukennesse be deulisbe, then 
I surficctyng is deullshs. 2583 Leg, Bp, St. Andreis 287 
' Surfesting of suudrie spyces. 2604 £. GIriustoneJ 
[ D'Aeosta's Hist. Indies iv. xviL 257 They might eate 
i much, without any feare of surfetting. 2632 tr. BnteCs 
\ Praxis Med. 79 Such as are much addicted to surfettmgs.. 

' are suhiect to the apoplexy, 2650 W, D. tr, Cctnerdus' Gate 
Lai. Uni. § 823 Hee that is drunk. .hath for his punish- 
ment surfetting (an heavie head). 2822 Laxib Elia Ser. i. 
Grace before Meat, Gluttony and surfeiting are no proper 
occasioDS of thanksgiving. 

SuTfeiting, ppl. a. [f. Sokfeit v. + -ikc -.] 

1. Given to excessive eating or drinking ; glut- 
tonous. 

2588 Kyd Househ. Philos. \Vks. (1901) 258 The most in- 
continent and surfeiting companion. 2622 Burton Anai. 
Mel. n.iv. i.L 431 Surfetting courtiers and staulfed Gentle- 
men lubbers. 

2. P/odacing a state of surfeit or satiety. 

27x5 "SEisoiiAddr.Pers. Qual. 77 The suxfeitiugDraugbt 
Solomon took of Pleasure. 2722 De Foe Col. yack (1840) 

258 It is a subject too surfeiting to entertain people with 
the b^uty of a person they will never see. 2753 Richard- 
son Grandison IV, xxxvi. 246 A fond husband is a surfeit- 
ing thing. 2B09 Malkin Gil Bias vn, xv. T 9 Unbounded 
prodigality in our.. table, even to a surfeiting degree. 

SnTfeitly, adv, Obs, In 6 -etly. [f. Sur- 
feit a, + -LT -.] Immoderately, intemperately. 

2502 Arnolde Chron. (18x1) 171 Tbeis thyngis make dene 
blod so ihei be not surfetly taken. 2536 Bellenden Cron, 
Scot. (xBai) II. 15 New tribute sa surtetJy tone, 
t Sttrfeitaess. Sc. Obs. rare. In 5 stir- 
fastnes(?), 6 sirffeitnes. ££ Surfeit rr. + -kess.] 

= Surfeit sb. 4. 

a 1500 Rafis Raxing etc 270 Sc surfastnes [rfe] the nocht 
assail^be Vitbt slep. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) HI. 

545 Sic sirffeitnes alway to be refusit, And suffidence of 
meit and drink be raL 

Surfel, -fet^ etc., obs. or var. ff. Surfle, Surfeit. 
tSurfetOUS, c. (c^r^.) Obs. Forms: 4~6 -ouae, 

5 surf(f)etus, 6 surfettouae. £a. Af. sutfeiotis, 
f. surfet Surfeit sb. : see -ous.] Immoderate, 
intemperate ; surfeited with food or drink. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon J/S. xIix.3S3 Large table 
and plentyuouse MakeJ> men of langljTig sxirfctouse. 2422 
Yonge tr. Seer. Seer. Ixv. 242 To kepe covstoumc « moche 
woorth to majmtene hele, so that hit be not surfetouse. 

2552 Holoet, Surfetouse, crapulosus. 

b. adv. Excessively, superabundantly. 
e 2400 Desir. Trey 4219 Hyt semys not irarfctos h^e No 
^T!possIbilL Ibid. 9352 Surffetus meny, Bothc of kynges, 

6 l^ghtes tc kid men of arroes. . , 

SotSnTfctry(aUo5 serfetrio) [after 

(a) presumption, (^) surfeit ; i* Su.*rfctTiT© [cf. Ot . 
surfeiture arrogance], f Su-xfoty, surfeiting, 
c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 23 133 Hit was open •surfetnr, And 
on cret pride tz folye. 2303 R. Brusne HamlL Synne 
3S0 Sum men dreroyn for Varfeture pat ct>-n or drynkyn 
oucT mesure. auSo PoL Ret. <V L. Poems (1903) 286 So 
seek wol do 'wysely, And kqw him-self fro *sarfety (r. r. 
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serfetrie]. 1561 Hollvbush Han. Apoih. 20 b, Then must 
the harte nedes waxe faynte, as well as of excesse of fyll* 
inge or surffetty. 

t Surfle» Ohs, [f, next.] 

1. An embroidered border or hem ; also, one of 
the pleats made in hemming. 

c 1532 Du Wes Inirod, Fr. in Palsgr, 906 The surfyls, 
les curletz. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 111. v. xio That the 
same Chylus might the better bee sucl:ed vp by the Veynes, 
these transuerse foulds make this coate longer, ..for this 
cause also it was.. gathered into Flights; and these foulds 
or surphles are moueable..as the surphles of a hemme 
gathered vpon a thred. [1846 Fairholt Costume Ejig. (1860) 
5M Surpie^ a border or embroidered edge to a garment.) 

Z. A face-wash, cosmetic. Also stirjie water, 
2593 NasheC/^w/V T, Vj b, At tw'enty their lluely colour 
is lost, theyr faces are soddtn & perboyld with French sur- 
fets [?surfels]. 261 r Ravexscroft D ijb, Red 
Leather and Surflet [sic] water, Scarlet colour or Slaues* 
aker, Will yee buy any fair complection 7 

f Snrfle, V. Ohs, Forms • 4-6 surfal, 5 -fel, 
-fyle, 6 -fyl, -fyll, -fflll, -ffyll, -full, *plieul, 6-7 
-fie, -p]iul,7 -fell, -phle, -plial, ? erron, -pie. [a, 
AF. *sitrjiler *= med.L. superfUdre^ f. supers 
Super- 2 + fildrc^ i, ftlum thread, File j ^.2 ; after 
perjildre to PuBFLE,] 

1. iratts. To embroider. Hence Surfled ppl. a,^ 
Surfling vhl, sb, 

*399 Ripon (Surtees) III. 133 Et in salariq j muli- 
eris surfuland przedictum baner 4,d. 24.. Voc, in Wr.- 
Wulcker C14/38 Siiperjihy to surfyle. 2481-90 Howard 
Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 516 Payd to lohn Perj’man for the 
surfeljmg of nappre ware..vj.d. 2523 Skelton Carl. 
Laurel 803 With burris rowlh and boltons surfFillyng [v. r. 
surfullingej, In nedill warkraysyng byrdis in bowris. ^1529 
— Col. Cloule 220 Vnder her surfled [zu r, surfuld) smocke. 

2 . iransf. To paint or wash (the face, etc.) with 
a cosmetic. Hence Surfled ppl. a,, Surfling 
vhl. sb, (occas. concr, a face-wash or cosmetic); 
also attrib. in surfling water. 

. ^*SS® Dice-Play (Pcrc^* Soc.) 35 This mother baud..hav. 
ing at home a -wcU painted mannerly harlot, ..went, in 
the morning, to the apothecaries for ha!f-a-pmt of sweet 
water that commonly is called surfulyng water. 1575 Gas- 
coiGXE Ferd, leroru Wks. 228 Thy painted pale, and 
wiinckles surfled vp. 259® Lodge (Hunter. 

Cl.) 44 Shee had Icamt al the subtilties of painting, dying, 
and surfling, some three yeares in Venice. 2598 hlARsroM 
Sco. Viilanie z. i. 57 Smugge Lesbia Hath. .A muddy 
inside, though, a surphul'd face. *— Pygmal.t Sat, iL 244 
^V^t hether do'st thou bring? Put surphculings, new 
paints, and poj’soning? 1604 — Malcontent 11. W, Doctor 
Fliuter.race..the most exquisite in forging of veines,.. 
dving ofhaire, sleeking ofskinnes,..sarph]eing of breastes, 
blanching and bleaching of teeth, a 26^ Quarles Virgin 
Widow ZL i, For one ounce and a half of surfling water, 
0.7.6. 2650 Bulwer Anthropcniet, 222 Our Court Ladies, 
with whom Surpllng and Court holy.waicr are a little too 
frequent, a 265* Brome City IVit iv. i, Her Eye artificially 
spirited, her Cheek surpbuled, her Teeth blanch’d, 
Surflewe, erron. form of Sdfflue. 
tSxirfoil- Ohs. ln7-foyL [f. Sue- (= Super- 
3) + Foil y^.l] Used by Grew for a structure 
serving to cover and protect the leaves, as a bud- 
scale or a cotyledon. 

^ 1671 Grew Anal, Plants i. i. § 46 The Plume, in Com, 
is trussed up within a membranous Sheath: and that of 
a Bean, cooped up betwixt a pair of Surfoyls. Ibid. i. iv. 
5^17 Every Bud, berides it-; proper Leaves, is covered with 
divers Eenfy Panniclcs or Surfoyls. 

+ SuTfoOt, a. Ohs, rare, [Formed after SuE- 
BATE by substitution of foot in the second syllable, 
with reminiscence oisorefooted .1 Footsore. 

2631 Brathwait IV/thnsies. Char. Corranto-coiner 2$ 
His inventing genius, wearied and surfoote with rau^Ing 
over so many unknowne regions. 2638 — Barnabees fmi. 
il(i8z8)6z Thence at Meredin appeare I, AVherc groivne 
surfoot and sore weary, 1 repos'd. 

Surful, variant of Subfle Ohs. 

Surfase (s2?jfiM*z), 2^. Physics, [f. Sur-+Fuse 
2/.] = SUPEEFOSE 3. Hence Surfused (-fiit'zd) 
ppl, a. So Surfosion (-fiw'^an) = Supeefusion 2. 

4 Jan. 233/2 Researches on the duration of 
solidification of surfused substances. 28^ Ibid, 27 Oct. 
620/1 A very minute quantity of a solid will cause a mass 
of the same substance to pass from the surfused to the solid 
state. Ibid. 620/2 Surfusion . .is not confined to pure metals, 

, .the eutectic alloy in the bismulh^oppcr series presents a 
marked case of surfusion. 

Surfy (s 5 -jfi), a. [f. Sup.F j-i. + -T.] Abounding 
in surf ; consisting of or resembling snrf. 

a 18x4 Apostate n. iv. in Hezu Brit. Theatre III, 320 The 
surfy shore. 1824 Fezu Monthly Mag, X. 501 'The surfy 
billows broke across the bow. 2878 Stevenson* Edinburgh 
(xESg) 164 When the gulls desert their surfy forelands. 2889 
Ruskin Prseteriia III. iv, 156 The countless ranks of surfy 
breakers. 

Siirfyl(e, -fyll, var. Subfle Ohs. 

+ Surgain, v. Ohs, rarr~\ [f. Sue- + Gaiit v., 
? after overwi/t.] trans. To overcome. 

1586 Bright Mtlanzh. xxxv. 200 Your erased body sur- 
gained with melancholj*. 

Stirgant, erron. form of Sukgekt. 
f Surga-tioru Ohs. rarg-^ [ineg. f. Sobge v. 
+ -ATIOS, after pntrgationi\ Erection. 

1^8 Holme: Armoury tt. xvxi. 388/2 The Surgation, or 
rising of the instrument of Procreation. 

Surge (sujd3), sb. Forms : 5-7 sourge, (6 
sowTge, shourge, pt. eurgies, 7 snxdge, syrge), 
6- surge. [Of obscure origin. In the earliest 


examples (sense i a, b)transl. OF. sourgton (mod. 
F. surgeou)f f. sourge-^ pres, stem of sotirdre L. 
surgere to rise. In senses 3, 4 f. Surge 
1 1 , a. A fountain, stream. Obs. 

1490 Caxtoh Eneydos iv. 18 The whiche trees, soo culte. , 
yssued oute..a sourge [orig, vrie sourgou] of blacke bloode 
droppynge doun to the crthc. Ibid, vi, 26 (Her eyes] seemed 
two gretc sourges (ortg. sourions] wcllynge vp grete affluence 
of teerys. 1538 Elvot. Scaiebrse, the bollyngc or rysynge 
yppe of water out of a spryng or sourges of water. 2567 
Uurberv. Epit.ete.tLoutrtohiscarefullBtd 24 Thus with 
a surge of teares bedewde (0 bed) I thee forsake. 

t b. The source of a river or other water. Also 
Jig. Obs. 

xsa3 Lo. Berneas Froiss. I. i. 1 All great ryuers arc., 
assembledeof diuers surges [oti"- surgeons] and sprynges of 
water. 2587 Harrison England t. xi. in Hotinshed 1 , 48/x 
Charwell. .tssueth so fast at the verie surge, that it groweth 
into a pretie streame, in maner out of hand. Ibid. ii. xxi, 
2xx/x Yet is the surge of that water alwaies seuen foot from 
the salt sea. 2588 Allen Admon. 4 The nexte immediate 
surge of our sores. 

2 . A high rolling swell of water, esp, on the sea ; 
a large, heavy, or violent wave ; a billow. 

In this use and in b, c, and d chiefly or rhetorical. 

*530 Pai^cr. 278/2 Surge of the see, uague. 2533 Elyot 
Cast. Helthe tt. xiv. (1539) 31 b. The beste fyshc. .is tossed 
and lyftc ^ with wyndciandsourge*^ 1555 Decades 
(Arb.) 277 Thesea was. . vTiquietcd with surgies and monsters. 
1558 Bp, Watson Seven Sacram, xiv. 87 To haue a mans 
shyppe drowned at once wytli one greate sourge and waue 
of the sea. 26*5 N. Carpenter Geogr, Delin. n. ii. (1635) 20 
The Sea is cuery where ptalne and like it selfe, except ^ihe 
rising of the waues and surges. 2673 Drvden Marr. a la 
Mode ir, i, As open to the gusts of passion. As the bare shore 
to every beating surge. 272^46 Thomson IVinier 262 The 
mountain-billows.. surge above surge, Burst Into chaos with 
tremendous roar. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. All this 
time the sea wasrolltnginimmenscsorges. x86x Tennvson 
Sailor Boy 9 The sands and yeasty surges mix In caves 
about the dreary bay, 1885 Athenxum 23 May 669/3 A 
noble sea view. .where grand surges move in ranks. .till 
they beat furiously on the shore. 

b. Such waves or billows collectively; the 
rising or driving swell of the sea. 

2567 Turrerv. ^iV.j^ctc., To the rayling Rout of Syco- 
phants 7 Such as earst in cutting of the Surge.. Bode bitter 
blast and scorncfull Neptunes scurge. 2624 Capt. J. Smith 
Virginia z. 2 The very surge of the Sea sometimes over- 
flowed them. 2702 Lend. Gas. No. 3845/2 Some Boats were 
overset by the Surge of the Sea, it blowing then very fresh. 
*749 SMOt-LETT Regicide iv. iii, ITiy spemous words Shall 
.sooner lull the sounding surge. 2772 Franklin Autobiog. 
Wks, 2840 I. 30 It was in a place where there could be no 
landing, there being a gTc.at surge on the beach. 2855 
Kingsley Westw. Ho / vT, Laced with white foam from the 
eternal surge. 2872 Tvndall Fragm, Set. (1879) I. vii. 238 
As we were just clearing the rock, the bow came obliquely 
to the surge. 

C. Jig, (or, more freq., in fig. context) in refer- 
ence to feelings, influences, actions, events, etc, : 
Impetaous onset or agitated movement. 

2520 Whitinton Vulg.{i$zf] 21 He is moost moderate and 
studyous to auoyde surges of bis passyon. 2540 Morvsine 
Vives' Introd.lVysd. Pref. A v,Mcnassauled with the surges 
of sower fortune. x6oa Marston Antonitfs Rev, iv. ii,They 
have opened all bis rotten parts Unto the vaunting sixrgc of 
base contempt. 2834 H. Miller Scenes Leg. v. (1857) 55 
The observances of the old system were effaced. .by the 
hasty surges of popular resentment. 2890 S/eclatorz^ Mar., 
No surge of public opinioa would have saved them from the ' 
gallows. 

*534 More Com/, agst. Trib, i. \Vks. 1240/1 To. .strength j 
the wallcs of our heartes agaynst the gret sourg« of tins 1 
tempesteoussea. 25^ Bale F’<?/«nV2», Kviij, Peters j 

liilc ship, .was very like. .to be oucr rowne 6: drouned, the I 
shourges of scismatikes & of heretUces wer so great.^ 25B3 I 
H, Howard Defensative Rij, Sometyme floiing in the 
surges of mbhap. 2682 Tate Abs. ^ Achit. ii. 2132 This 
year did Ziloah Rule Jerusalem, And boldly all Sedition’s 
SjTges stem. 2807 Bvbon Hours Idlenesst Medea 0/ 
Euripides i, "What mind can stem the stormy surge Which 
rolls the tide of human woe? iB4z-'4 Emerson AVx., Over- 
Soul Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 1x7 It is an ebb of ilie individual rivulet 
before the flowing surges of the sea of life. 

d. transf. in reference to various physical things, 
as fire, wind, sound; also to ‘rolling’ or undulating 
hills or the like. 

In Physics^ a sudden or irregular change of pressure; a 
sudden or violent oscillation of electric current. 

2667 Milton P. L. i. 173 The fiery Surge, that from the 
Preapice Of Heav’n receiv'd us falling. 28x0 Southey 
Kehama xxiir, x, The smoke and ^mpours of all Fadalon. . 
were spread. With surge and swell, and everlasting motion. 
X863 J, R. Green Lett, fxgoi) 1x7 On the low surge of hills 
that close the horizon, is the house. 1865 Barinc-Gould 
Werewolves xiii, 233 The surge of the old Gregorian tone. 
1869 Lowell Cathedral 60 The surges of the warm south- 
west.^ 2887 AbercromoV Weather v. 167 When we look at 
a seriw 01 these surges (of atmospheric pressure) we find 
a decided tendency of the motion to travel from west to 
east, or from soutb-west to north-cast. 2908 Times 3 Oct. 
12/6 The ‘surge* of the high-tension current caused some 
control switches to fuse. 

3 . Naut.j etc. The slipping back of a rope or 
chain wound round a capstan, etc. ; more generally, 
a sudden jerk or strain. 

1748 Anson's Voy. u. L 1x2 With our utmost efforts, and 
with many surges and some purchases we made use of to 
encrcase our power. 1805 A. Duncan Marineds Chron. 
IV. 209 At eleven o'clock, a fatal swell gave the ship a sudden 
shock : she gave a surge, and sunk almost instantaneously. 
2849 CupPLES Green Hand\\\u (1856) 76 Till the ‘elects' 
brought him up with a ‘surge* fit to have parted the line, 
x86o Merc. Marine Mag. VII, 280 They might have seen 


or beard a surge of the cable. 1869 Rankine Machine h 
Hand-tools PI. O2. Jerks or surges are entirely avoided. ^ 

4 . Naut. The part of a capstan or windlass upon 
which the rope surges. 

2664 E. Bushnell Ccmpl. Shipwright 67 A.. Windless 
with a Surdge in the middle, as is the Surdge of a Crab, or 
Capstane. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wcale) 154 Surge^ the 
tapered part of the whelps, between the chocks of the cap- 
stan, upon which.. the messenger may surge itself without 
any incumbrance. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.., as surge-crest, -voice ; surge* 
btat{en adj. 

1852 M. Arnold Tristram h fseulii. 104 The ‘surge-beat 
Cornish strand, a x8io Shelley M. Nicholson's Fragm., 
Ravaillac 16 The *surge-beatcn mould. 2839-52 Bailev 
Feslus 91 In vain they urge their armies to the fight: Their 
•surgc.cresls crumble 'neaih our stroke of might. 2890 ‘ R. 
Bolurewood * /?;^/// (1899) 163/2 The whispering 

‘surge-voices. 


Surge (swds), v. Also 6-7 sotirge. [Partly 
f. OF. sourge- (see prec.), ora. early mod.F.rui^V 
(JP^surgir), = Vr-sorzer, sorgir,lt.sorgere,Sp,,Fg. 
surgir, ad. L. surgfre to rise ; partly f'. SuBOE sb.^ 
1. vztr. To rise and fall or toss on the waves; 
to ride (at anchor, or along over the waves), fin 
earliest use, ?to come to anchor; cf. F. to 

come to land. 

1522 Guylforde*s Pilgr. (Camden) 71 The same Tewsdaye 
at nyghte late we surged in y® Rode. 2585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholafs Voy. i. vii. 7 By force of oarcs we came surg- 
ing along., beyond the cape of Matafus. 25^ Greene 
Pandosto (1607) 13 Since thou must goe to surge in the east- 
full w'aues. x6it Admiralty Crt. Exam. 8 June 41 The,, 
lighter. .made faste to the shlppe surging at an anker in the 
Thames. 2850 B. Taylor Eldorado 1. (2862) 2 The mass of 
spars and rigging drifted al her side,surgingdrearilyon the 
heavy sea. 2867 Smyth Sailods Wora-bk. s.v., A ship is 
said to surge on a reef when she rises and falls with the 
he.'ive of the sea, so as to strike heavily. 

f b. pass. ?To be cast up by the surge. Obs. 
x^x T, Howell Deuises F iiij b, Twixte death and doubt, 
still surgde vpon the sande, Stayde vp by hope to light on 
fjTmcr landc. 

1 2 . To rise, spring, issue, as a stream from its 
source, or from underground, Obs. 

2549 Thomas Hist. Italic 27 It [sc. the Fontana da Trevil 
sourgeth vnder the bille called Monte degli hortull, 1632 
LmiGOW yVrtv. IX. 403 The Sulphatara.. after an execssiue 
raine surgeth sixe foote high with blacke boyling water. 
a 2662 Fuller Worthies, Surrey (2662) iii. 79 A River, , which 
at a place called the Swallow, sinketh unto the Earth and 
surgeth again some two miles off nigh Letherhead. dbid,, 
Warwick. 225 The river Anas in Spain,, .having run many 
miles underground, surgeth a greater channel! then before. 
+ b. gen. To rise, ascend, mount. Obs, rare, 
a 2591 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 480 Till lust, as lighter, 
up doth surge. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 296 The 
Mountains Imaus which towards thcNorih surge more and 
more to an incomprehensible height. 

3. To rise in great waves or billows, as the sea ; 
to swell or heave with great force, as a large wave ; 
to move tempestuously. 

2566 (see Surging ppl. a.J 2570 Levins Manip, 224/25 To 
sourge, Jluetuare. 2586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 298 The 
waues of the sea., either surged tempestuoiulye or calmed 
quiellyeaccording lo his pleasure. 2851 ‘Wrangler* (I. B. 
Hume) Poems early Venrs, Diver vi, It [sc, the abyss) 
seethes and it surges and hisses and raves, As when water 
by fire is cross’d. x86* M. Hopkins Hawaii 12 Giddy pre- 
cipiceSr.against whose walls the waves beat, and surge. 
2865 Kingsley Hercio. vi, The sea boiled past them, surged 
into the waist, blinded them with spray. 2869 Phillips 
Vesuv. iv. 1x5 The lava surged, not flowed, over, as angry 
waves do over a sandy bar, 

b. transf, of a crowd of people, a wind, etc. 

In Physics, lo vary or oscillate suddenly or violently, as a 

pressure or an electric current. 

1845 Hirst Com, Mammoth etc. 14 Their forms had gone 
O'er the far forests, surging on. 2853 Kingsley Hjpatia 
xxvi, The mob pressed onward from behind, surged up al- 
most to the barrier. 1859 Dickens T, Two Cities 11. 1, He, 
began to roll and surge in bed. x86o Tyndall Glae.\. xyi. 
2x5 The wind surging with the full deep boom of the dis- 
tant sea against the precipice, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (286^) 
II, V. 409 To hear of such things is enough lo make ones 
blood surge again. 2887 Abercrombv IVeatherv, 266 Some- 
times filling up of a cyclone is tolerably local ; other timw 
surging is on an enormous scale. 1B91 Conan Doyle IrArte 
Company xxxv. From below there surged up the bu^ o* 
voices. 2894 Ld. Wolseley Life Marlborough L 4 loe 
civil wars, which about 1642, began to surge westward into 
Somerset and Devon. , 

c, fig., chiefly surge up, of feelings, tbougms, etc. 

2853 C. Bronte Vilietie x, Something. , that brought surg- 
ing up into the mind all one's foibles and w'eak Pf*”K* 

Mrs, Oliphant Makers F/or,xv. 375 

old surged up to answer this appeal. 2883 Contemp, Rev, 
June 768 What ri>’al claims and pretensions have already 
surged up. 1908 R. Bacot ^ xxiii. 309 Her m.nd 
wu? working ?ap!dly, and, indeed, she was scarcely able to 
disentangle ideas which surged through il. ^ 

4 . trans. To cause to move in, or as in, s^veliing 
waves or billows ; to drive with waves. 

2607 Walkincton Optic Glass iv. (1664) 50 W'inc.. calms 
the roughest tempest of whatsoever more vehement Imagina- 
tion sourgeth in any man, 2863 Thornbubv Turner L 3x3 
The. .monster. .hurls rocks at the departing vessel that., 
surge it back again towards the shore. 2873LowELL'/*-*2''nW'(* 

* Said Christ Our Lord* iv, Great organs surged through 
arches dim 'I'heir jubilant floods in praise of Hum 
6. Naut., etc. a. intr. To slip back accidentally^ 
as a rope or chain round a capstan, windlass, etc-; 
to slip round without moving onwards, as a wheel- 
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a 1635 Nomenclalcr Navalis (Harl. MS. 3301) 139 When 
they heave at the Capstaine and the Caboll slips back againe 
they say the Cabell surges. 1627 Capt. J. Ssiith Sea Gram. 
**• 44 it [sc, the cable) be..slimie with ose, it surges or 
D^be ^'nlesse they keep it close to the whelps. 1840 
R* H, Dana.^*^ Mast xxiv, 'J'he chain surged so as almost 
to unship the barrel of the windlass, x 85 a Nares Seaman- 
ship 87 Surgins^ the hawser slipping up the barrel of a cap- 
stan, or veering out the cable suddenly. x88a Hedley /«- 
venter Raihv. Locomotion It had 'been always thought 

ttwt engine-wheels on a smooth surface would ‘surge* or 
slip round without advancing. 

b. trans. To let go or slacken suddenly (a rope 
wound round a capstan, etc.) ; also with the capstan, 
etc. as obj. Also absoL 

1769 Falconer Did, Marine[i‘jZo),Chogverlatoumevire, 
to surge the capstem. Ibid.^pfsnrer le cahle^ to surge the 
cable about the capstem or windlass, in order to prevent it 
from riding, with one part over another. 1850 Scoresby 
Cheever's ly/ialem. Adv. ix. (1858) leo The line would be 
* surged or slacked out. 1853 in Kane Arctic ExpL (1856) 
I. vii. 70 It’s blowing the devil himself, and I am afraid to 
surge. x86a Nares Seamanship 146 Secure the hawser for 
surging the topmast to start the crosstrees off the mast-head. 
1867 Smith Sailor's Word-bk.^Surge y/<?/,the notice gli'cn 
when a rope or cable is to be surged. 

C. intr. Of a ship : To sweep, pull, or jerk in 
a certain direction. Also iransf, 

1839 Darwin Voy, Hat, x. (1852) 212 E\*cry now and then, 
a puti from the mountains, whiA made the ship surge at her 
anchors. 1849 Cupples //njirfxiv. (1856) 144 Jovel 
how she llhe ship] surged to it. 1856 Kane ArcticExpL I. 
XX vL 338 The bng surged and righted. 189S Outing (U. S.) 
XXVI. 358/1 The fish surges and the rod tends amrnlngly. 
Surge, obs. form of Ciebge, Sebge. 

Surgeand, -ant, obs, forms of Surgeon. 
Surgeant, obs. form of Sergeant. 

1596 Raleigh Discov. Guiana 17 A Surgeant or Alferea. 
Surged, a, rare, ? Obs, [f. SURGE sb. or 
77. + -ZD.j a. Raised or moved as in swelling 
waves, b.' Her, = Und^, Watt. 

1635 Swan Muudi (1670) 314 The harmless choristers 
of the ccchoing groves do then begin to tune again their 
surged throats. x688 Holme Annoury i, xg/i Wavee, or 
Wavey, or Wai*ed, or Unde, or Surged. 

Surgeful (su-jdjful), a. poet. rare. [f. Surge 
sb. + -POL.] Full of surges or billows. 

z6x3 Drayton Poty-olb, i. 2x2 Her sovenugne when shce 
sees I’approach the surgefull deepe. Ibid, xiv. 214 Upon 
her spacious breast tossing thesurgefull tides. 1877 IIlackie 
Wise Men 193 Upon that surgeful sea where 3*011 are 
launched. 

Surgeless (sSudgles), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LESS.] Free from surges. 

257S Mirr. Mag,^ Cotupl, Crassus xliv, In mrgelesse 
Seas of quiet rest. 1903 A. Smeixie Men 0/ Ceroi, iv. 67 Tbe 
surgeless calm. 

Surgeut (soudaent), a. {sb.) [ad.L. surgentem, 
surgens, pr. pple. of snrglre to rise : see Surges'.] 

1 . Rising or swelling in waves, or as a flood or 
spring: surging, lit.osx&fig. 

a 1392 Gv.e.e.'at. Alphbnsus i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 336/2 When the 
surgent seas Have ebb'd their fill, then n-aves do rise again. 
1854 Sala Dvich Piet, vii. Her voice is melancholy and 
tristfully surgant [ric]. 18S7 Mebedith Baitade d- P. 231 
The Sargent springs Of recollections. x ^5 G. A. Smith 
Tiuelve Proph. (1900! 1 . 105 .A Duty who is not only manl. 
fest Character, but surgent and importunate Feeling, 
b. gen. Rising, ascending. 

2885 G. Macdosalo Diary Old Scul Oct. 32 My surgent 
thought shoots lark.Hke up to thee. 

2 . GeoL Applied by H, D. Rogers to tbe fifth of 
his fifteen divisions of the palmoioic formations in 
the Appalachian chain, synonymous with the 
Clinton group of N. America, and partly corres- 
ponding to the Middle Silurian of Europe. 

^2838 H. D. Rogers Geol, Permsylv. I. 206. 

+ B. sb. One who (or that which) rises in 
rebellion or opposition ; efi istsurgent. Obs. rare-'. 

2657 F. CocKtN Div. Blossomes 107 If thou art spoused 
unto Christ, O soul, each surgent I’il controule. 

Surgeon (sfi'id33n), sb. Forms : a. 4 sorgien, 
surgoyn, 4-5 surgyen, -yne, 4-6 snrgien, 
snrgen, 5 -one, 5-6 -yn, 5-7 -ian, -can, 6 -in, 
(7 shirgian). P. 5 surgeonn, svirion, -onno, 
serion, sorg(o)on, 5-6 strrgyon, 5-7 -ion, 6 
-ione, sowrgoon, 7 surgon, 5- surgeon. 7. 5 
surgeand, 6 -ea(n)nt, -iant, -ynte. 5 . 5 sure- 
gane,6 Sc. sur(r)igian(e, -ine, -eane, surrugin, 
-yjan. [a. AF. snrgien (13th c.), also strogen, 
stirMigien, contracted form of OF. seritrgien, 
cimrgien, mod.F. chimrgien : see Chikurgeo.v. 
Cf. OPg. sargiao (beside mod.Pg. cirurgiao). 
MDo. sttrgien, -ijn, surisien were also from OF.] 
1 . One who practises the art of healing by manual 
operation ; a practitioner who treats wounds, frac* 
tnres, deformities, ordisorders bysnrgical means. In 
early use often more widely, a medical man, doctor. 
Now spec, one who holds a licence or diploma from 
the Roy.il College of Snrgeons or any other body, 
legally qualifying him to practise in snrger)- ; hence 
(now rare) = general practitioner. 

For the rebtioo tetweeo surgeon 2nd physician see note 
and quots. under Pi!VSiCTANr^.2h. StczUso barber surgeon 
s, v. ^ss{.zz9.sb,y house surgeon s.v. Houset 5 .* 23. Surgeons 
see Halx. sb, 6. 


mfu * 3 * • Warm, (A.) 1650 JHIke monk sorgien [Caius 
MS. a phisician] was, pe vertu hekneweof mani a gras; pe 
wounde he biheld st^efastliche. 1338 R, Brunne Chron. 
(5^x0) 229 His surgien him tolde, if iie suld him saue, & his 
Ijf holde, resie behoued him haue. c 1350 IVill , Paleme 964 
Alle the surgens of salerne. c 1386^ Chaucer Melib , f 45 A 
Surgien by licence and assent of swiche as weren wise. 1436 
Lytc. De Guil . Pitgr , 1535 Suwch be no goode sarg)'ens, 
Lechys, nor physycytns . issx f. Wilson Logic (1580) 42 h, 
Ihe Surgean can not beale a wound, except the dead fleshe 
bee cut out. 1567 Harman Caveat xii, Tbe Surgien made 
h3*m gspe, and we could see but halfe a toung. cx6z8 
Moryson Itiit . IV. V. i, (1902) 424 Tbe \'nivcrsuies,.haiie 
3*ealded famous Phisttians, who in Ital3' are also Shirgians. 

p. c 1400 Melayrx 1343 Ifan3» Surgeoun myghte belpe thee. 
J 4 ** CkaucePs d/<'//Ap39(Camb.iIS.), Surgeons Phisiciens 
olde folk And 3ynge. C1440 Prosnp. Parv. 485/x Surion, or 
surgen. X470'^5 Malory Arthur viii. ix. 285 She ivas a 
noble surgeon, 2471 Paxton Lett. 1 II. 3, I have sent h3*m 
a serjon, wh3*che bathe dressid hym. isix-xs Act 3 Hen. 
I'l/it c. II Schedule (1817) lll.^x uote^ Memorandum ttet 
Sowrgeons be comprised in this Acte like as Fhisicions. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Fjb, No lecture at Surgeons 
Hall i*ppon an Anatomie may compare with them in longi- 
tude. c ifiio lyomen Saints 120 A Surgeons iron, 1653 in 
I’emey Mem. (1907) I. 576 , 1 must. .have the opinnion of a 
surgon and a doctor both. X726 Swift Gulliver iv*. iv, I was 
bred a Surgeon, who^ie trade it is to cure wounds and hurts 
in the body. 1842 Bcthone Sc. Fireside Stor. 27 To the 
3*oung surgeon these invitations were highly gTatif3*ing. 
1858 Act 2t 22 Viet. c. 90 § 40 An3’ person who shall. . 
falsely, .use the. .Title of a Phji'sician, Doctor of Medicine, 
..Surgeon [etc.], .shall.. pa3* a Sum not exceeding Twent3* 
Pounds. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 665/1 The museum and 
lecture rooms of the Ro3*al College of Surgeons. 1680-5 
Sir J, Paget Mem. ^ Lett. iL (1901) 19 It was decided that 
I should be a ‘ Surgeon ’—meaning a general practitioner. 

y. 1537 in^ Picary's Auat. (tSSS) App. iu 112 [Thomas 
Vicar}*) surgiant [to the King). CZ550 Knight Curtesy 274 
in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 78 A surgeand b}* his arte Helw his 
woundes. 1583 Meldakcke E j b, He..ma3’.. 
wisbe for a surgeaunt to settc his neefce bone. 1592 Extracts 
Munic. Ace. Nrzvcastle (1848) 24 Paid to John Colson, 
surg3’nte, for hts accustomed fee lor helping to cure the 
mamed poore folke, 40X. 

8. e 146a Promp, Parv. (Winch.) 449 Surion, or suregene. 
c 1500 Lancelot 2724 He..al the surr3’3enis socht, Wich for 
to cum was redd}* at hb neid. 1524 Aec. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. V, 238 Robert Kynnard, Surrigeane to the King. 1553 
Douglas* yEneis "xn.yW./teading^ Nomannis cure, nor craft 
of surripdne M3'cht heill Eneas, hot Venus med3X3*nc. 

b. A medical officer in the army or the na\*y 
(on board ship = ‘ ship’s doctor’), 
f Surgeon's inate\z.rs assistant to a ship’s doctor. Surgeon, 
assistant a assistant surgeon (see Assistant a. 3). Surgeon- 
general x see General a, xo; hence surgeon-generetlship. 
Surgeon-majorx see Major a, 7, 

1591 Garrard's Art Warre 51 Other meane offices, as 
Drums, Fifes, Surgeans, and the Cbrke of the Band. 25^ 
Dallam in Early yoy, Levant (Hakl. Soc.) 23 Mr, Chancie 
. . was our f}*sItion and surgio for the seae. x6xa Woodall 
Surg. Pref., Wks. (1653) 8 The., trust for ..appointing 
fit. .Surgeons, and Surgeons Mates for their ships and ser- 
rices. Ibid. 19 A Surgeons Chest, or..Surger\’' provbions 
for Militar}* uses. 1758 J. S. tr. Le Dran's Ohserv, Surg, 
(1771) 67 hir. Terrier,, .Surgeon-Major to his Majest}’’s 
Regiment. xSoa James Mslit, Dict,^ Sxtrgeoni,,-a. staff 
officer, who is chief of the medical department in each regi- 
ment or hospital, &c. Ibid., Sutgeon-GcTieral, the first or 
senior surgeon of the aray. 1805 Ibid. (ed. 2) s,Y.f Ifaiy 
Srrrgeon, one who is ohligra to act in the three capacities of 
physician, surgeon, and npothecary, on hoard a ship of war. 
X836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy xxxix. Will you send an 
assistant-surgeon on hoard to look after two of my men who 
are hurt ? 1837 Dickens PieJear. ii. Doctor Slammer, surgeon 
to the 97th. 1837 Lockhart Scott 1 , x. 324 It was dis- 
covered that tbe patronage of the season had teen exhausted, 
with the exception of one surgeon-a««istant’s commission. 
1867 Brahde & Cox Did. Sci,, etc. III. 666 In the Arm}*, 
the officers of the medical department arc classed as follon*s: 
Director.general, who ranks as a major general,, .surgeon, 
as major; assistant-surgeon, as licuteoanL Ibid., In the 
Ro}'al Na>'}* there are the following grades; inspector- 
general of hospitals and fleets, dcpuly-inspector, staff-sur- 
geon, surgeon, assistant-sorgeon. 1876 VovtE &: Stevenson 
Mint. Did. (ed. ^,Surgeon-Major, a medical officer who is 
attached to and inmedicalcbargeofa regiment. xB86 Hem 
York Tribune x6 Aug, (Ont. Diet.), Surgcon-geaerabhip. 
1887 Brit. Med. Jr-nl. 12 Mar. 604/1 Whether an Admiralty 
surgeon. .can wear uniform, or not. 2894 Outing (U.S.) 
XXIV. 234/1 In addition to the brigade-surgeon. . there arc 
also one surgeon with rank of major and one assistant sur- 
geon with rank of captain for each of the five regiments. 

C. fig, 

1535 Co%’ERDAtx Exod, XV. 26 Then w}*l I laye vpon }*• 
none of the sicknesses, that 1 laj’ed vpon Egipte, for I am 
the Lorde thysurgione. 1557 Tottels Misc, (.■\rb.) 255 So 
should not loue so work my wo, To make death surgeant for 
ray sore- 1567 Au-en De/, Prieslheod^sct He..alsomaketh 
prxesles to be as well the iudges as surgeons of our sonles. 
1628 Earle Microcosm., Critic {Pah.'i ^ A Criticke..is the 
Surgeon of old Authors, and heales the wounds of dust and 
ignorance. 17x1 SHArxESB. Ckarae. (1737) H- 84 The 
‘solutio conllnui’, which bodily surgeons talk of, is never 
apply’d in this case, by surgeons of another sort. 

2. = surgeon-bird, -fish : see 3 b. 

1855 Orrs Cire.ScL, Org. Hat, IIL 182 In the common 
Jacana..the claw of the hind toe is excessively elongated 
and acute, from which circumstance the name of fh^^sftrgeon 
has been applied to it. x88o GuirntER Study Pishes 439 
* Surgeons * occur in all tropical seas. 

3. attrib. : appo^itivc, as mrgei>n.apothteary, 
-aurist, -dentist, -masseur,-oculist, -radiographer-, 

surgeon-colonel, -liettiessatst. 

1776 Pennsylv. Even, Pest 16 Mar. 13 V* 

Co- Surgeon-Dentists. 1B48 Dwcclisos Med,^Lex, ( - ^, 

Surgeon-afathecary, one who tmites the practice of SLr4.er} 
wi& that of the apothecary. A general practiuoner. 1854 


Mayot Expos. Lex, 369/2 They [se. general practitioners] 
are also called Surgeon-Apothecaries, because. .they are 
Members of a College of Surgeons, besides being Licentiates 
of the Apothec^’es Company, x^x Geo. Euot Middlem. 
xlv, Lydpte did not dispense drugs. This was offensive 
teth to the physicians whose exclusive distinction seemed 
infnngedon,and to thesurgeon-apothecaries with whom he 
ranged himself. x8Sx Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 27 Surgeon- 
Aunst. Ibid., Surgeon-Oculist. x 83 s Cri. /ml 27 Mar., 
A surgeon-masseur of considerable repute. 1898 Lend. Caz. 
26 Aug. 5142/1 Whereas We have deemed it expedient to 
alter the Ranks of the Officers of Our Indbn Medical Ser- 
vice: Om Will. .is that the following alterations shall be 
made j— Present Ranks, Surgeon-Colonel.. . Surgeon-Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. New Ranks. Colonel Lieutenant-Ckilonel. 
X90X Hature 5 Sept. 454/1 Surgeon-radiographer to the 
Imperial Yeomanry Hospital, South Africa. 

b. Comb., as surgeoti-like adv. ; surgeon-bird, 
the jacana; surgeon-fieb, a fish of the genus 
Aeanthurus (cf. Doctor sb. 8). 

x6oz and Pt. Returti/r. Pamass. i.i. 5 Surgean-likethou 
dost with cutting heale. xBjo Gillmobe tr. Figuier's Rep- 
tiles if Birds 302 Called Surgeon Birds, from the resemblance 
the claw on their back toe bears to a lancet. 

Hence SuTfgeoix v, irons,, to cure as bysnrgical 
ait; SuTgeoncy, surgeonship; SuTgeoness, a 
female surgeon; SuTgeeming, surgery; Su*r- 
geoBless a., without a surgeon ; SuTgconsliip, 
the office or position of a surgeon. 

1850 Blackie dEschylus 1 . 13, 1 chaunt some dolorous 
ditty, making song, Sleep’s substitute, *surgeon my nightly 
care. 1869 Ld, Lytton Ureal 240 Who vsill surgeon me This 
gash? 2804 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I- 477 
Haying accepted a ’surgeoncy and an ensigney in the 
militia. 1893 Times 3 Oct. 7/3 A discussion at St. George’s 
Hospital about a contested election to a \racant surgeoncy. 
18x5 Mrs. Pilkikcton Celerity II. 213 He pronounced the 
marchioness a very skilful surgeon or ’surgeoness. 1869 
Ld. Lytto.n Orval 79 Silly lancet, all Thy simple ’surgeon- 
ing cures nothing. 1889 Blackw. Mag. CXLV. 555/1 Long 
vO}'ages in *surgeonIess ships. 1885 American X.2Q1 Who 
lias given 1400 ’surgeonships to the Demoa-ais in the Pen- 
sion Bureau, xi&y Pall Mall G, 17 Sept, jo/i The surgeon- 
ship of some local clubs. 

t StlTgeoner. Chiefly .SV; Obs. Forms: 6 
sor-, surugenar, Burriginare, surigeoner, (sur- 
inger). [f. Surgeon j 3 . + -ERk] = Surgeon. 

1526 Sc. Acts /as. F(iB 74) II, 320 The yerlie fee..gerin 
te cure souerane lorde to. .George Leitbe bis surriginare. 
<21578 Lindesav (Pitscotlie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1 . 235 
Weill leirnit in the art of mediecein and also ane cuning 
sorugenar. 1596 DALRYMrix tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, L *42 
marg., M^icincris & Surigeonexis or Barbouris, 1599 Sir 
Clyom, xvL 86 Cham but •\*aiber Corin the shepherd, cham 
DO suringer 1. 

+ Surgeonrer. Obs, rare~^. In 5 surionrer. 
[f. Surgeon sb,, after next.] A surgeon. 

1483 Cafh. Augl. 372/1 A Surgen [A, Surionrer), aliptes, 
t SuTgeonry. Obs, Forms: 4-5 stirgenrie, 

5 surgeonry, 6 Sc, BTirgenary, surigeonrie. [f. 
SoRGEON sb, + “ET, after OF- str-, cirttrgimntrie. 

\ (f. cirttrgien Chiruegeon -f -trie, -ERY).] Surgerj'. 
14.. Langlaud's P, PL^. xvt. 106 [He] did him assaye 
his 5 urgcr}'c [t*. r, surqenrie) on hem J>at syke were, a 1500 
in Arehxologia LIX 10 Yf she wolde goo to a surgeon 
namyd' Sabastian, be sbuld releyff hir with his conyog of 
surgeonry. x^o^SeaC ofiCause,Edin, 59 (Jam.) We. .grant 
the samen to tbe forsaids crafts of surgenar}* and Barbars. 
1596 Dalrysiple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 1401110 m>*sterie 
of medicine and surigeonrie. 2730 in Baxley (fol.) ; hence in 
Johnson. 

t Surger. Obs. fa. OF. surgier, rare by-form 
of surgien Surgeon.] A surgeon. 

0x400-50 Jf^ars Alex. 3132 (Dubh), He gart seke Jrair 
sar}*s & )>aim salue with surgers [Ashtn. surgens] noble. 

Surgeraunt, variant of Sojourant Obs. 
c'S47S Promp. Parv. 484/2 (MSS. K-&H.) Surgeraunt, 

S. sug}*ner, or a com}’ner, commensalis, contiva. 

Surgery (sfi^jd^ari). Also 4 sirgirio, 4-6 
Burgerye, 4-7 surgerie, 6 sowrgerie, surre- 
gerie. [ad. OF. surgerie, contracted f. ser-, Hr- 
urgerit (Shieubgery. (For another form of con- 
traction cf. OF. surgie, whence MDn. surgie, OPg. 
surgia (beside mod.Pg. n>7/x^a),med.L. sitrgia.)^ 

1 . The art or practice of treating injuries, defor- 
mities, and other disorders by manual operation or 
instrumental appliances ; surgical treatment. 

13.. Sir Bates (A.) 3672 Bo^e fysikand sirglrie Jhe hadde 
lerned of meisters greie. CX386 Chaucer /’ nrit 4 *^. In al 
this world ne w*as ther noon h}Tn lik To speke of phtsik and 
of Surgerye. c 1450 Mankind 850 in Macro Ploys 32 Whyll 
a wood 3*5 fresch, }*t ys prow}'d curabyll be surgery*. 1505 
in Marwick Edinb. Guilds (1909) 59 That na..p«^n..vse 
ony poyntis of saidis craftis of surregerie or barteur craft 
vinibin this burgh bott gif [etc.]. x6oo Shaks. A, '-.-L. in. 
ii. 64 And they [sc. our Hands) are often tap’d oner, with the 
surgery of o*ar sheepe. 1604 — • 0th. xi. nu 2fo logo. 'Vtet 
are you hurt Lieutenant? Cos. I, pwl all Surgm*. 1667 
Davenant Si Drtden Tempest v. l fi^o) 77 HcnttfOT- 
ward let your Surgery alone, foe I had Rather he sn^Id 
dye, than you should cure his wound- *777 Voy. 

Padffc in. ix. (1784) H- 152 They ^rform cures m surger}*, 
which our extensive knowledge. .has not. .enabled us to 
imitate. x86x Flor. Nichtincale (ea- 2) 5k bur. 

ger}'removes the bullet out of the limb, which is an obstroc- 
non to cure, but nature heals the wound, Brit. Med, 

Jrnl. 22 Jan, 266/2 Dental Surger}*. 1897 w. Anderson 
Surg. Tretstm. Lutus z A bold and skilful surgery is usu- 
ally cxerrised in the one case, and only half-hearted mea- 
sures in the other. 

f b. Phr. {To lake, go) to surgery, for or to 
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surgical treatment ; (Jo He, be') at surgery, under 
surgical treatment, in the doctor’s hands. Obs, 

X298 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Iv. (1495) r iv/i They 
[that haue the stone] shall be take to surgery. xs35 Cover- 
dale xIvL II In vayne shall thou go to surgery, for 
thy wounde shall not be stopped. 1553 in Slrype Eccl. 
Mem. (1721) III. App. xlv. 137 How manye mens wyves 
and doughters in Flaunders iye at surgcryc. JS6s Staple- 
TOH tr. Beebe's Hist. Ch. En^. 146 While he was at surgerie 
in curing he dyed. isBd J, Hooker Hist. Jrel, in Holin- 
shed II. 93/1 TaJang his waie to Downeraore.. where he 
laie at surgerie. 

C, fig. 

1628 WmiER Brit. Rcmetnb. iv. 1428 God shend us from 
the barm Of such like Surgery. 1643 Miltos Divorce 11. 
xvii. \Vks. 2851 IV. log A, .creature, ..to whose ease ^ou 
cannot adde the tithe of one small atome, but by letting 
alone your unhelpfull surgery. 18^5 Carlyle CromvjeU v. 
(1871) II. 143 Terrible Surgery this; but frit Surge^and 
Judgment, or atrocious Murder merely? 1923 H. W. Clark 
Hist. Engl. Nonconf.\\\.\. II. 69 Nonconformity had entered 
far too deeply into the nation’s life to be eradicated by the 
severest surgery oflaw, 

2 , The room or office, often in a general prac- 
titioner's house, where patients are seen and medi- 
cine dispensed. 

zZifi Bentley's Misc, June 540 A small den [Dr. Faunce] 
callM ‘the surgery’. *862 Miss Braddok Lady Audley 
xxxix, The door of the little surgery was ajar. . .The surgeon 
was standing at the mahogany counter, mixing a draught 
in a glass measure. 1872 L. P. Meredith Teeth (2878) 252 
In some localities, the dentists..crowd their surgeries to- 
gether in the same building. 

3 . attrib. 

i6i» Woodall Mate Pref.,Wks. (1653I8 The fitting 
and furnishing their Surgerie Chests with medicines. Ibiti. 

Scverall proportions or cxplainings,.of Surgery pro vi- 
sions. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxriii, He would 
abstract lozenges. .from the surgery-drawers. 1872 Tenny- 
sos In Childr. Hosfi. i, Fresh iVom the surgery-schools of 
France. x83i Insir. Census Clerks (1885) 31 Hospital and 
Surgery Officer. • 

Sur^iant (s5ud5iant), a. Her. [irreg. f. F. 
sitrgir to rise + -A^'T.] = Rousant. 

i633 Holme Armottry 11, xi. 230/2 An Eagle displald, 
Surgiaunt, Ibid. 478/2 A Stork surgiant, Argent. 

Surgiant, obs. form of Subgeon. 

Surgical (so-rd^ikal), a. [Alteration of Cnr- 
BURGiCAL after surgeon, surgery. Cf. med.L. sur^ 
gHus,"] Pertaining to, dealing with, or employed 
in surgery or the surgeon’s art. 

1770 Cook Veiy. round IVorld it. ix. (2773) 461 The vul- 
nerary herbs and surgical art of the country, 2800 Med, 
yml. IV. 280 A Course of Lectures on Select Surgical 
Cases in the Hospital. ?cx8oo Syd. Sxuth in Lady Hol- 
land Mem, (2855) I. IS ‘ It requires he used to say, * a sur- 
gical operation to get a joke well into a Scotch understand- 
ing,* 1846 Holtzapffel 11.021 Surgical scissors 

are of many forms, 1884 Thompson Tumours of Bladder 
39 The duAty pages of old surgical writers. xSgg Allbutt's 
Sysf.Jifed. VII. 585 The drainage., of the tympano-antral 
cavities by a surgical opening into the antrum. 

b.' Patk. Resulting from surgical treatment. 

2859 SiMPSOH in Hat. Eneycl. 1. 150 Not unfrequently 
followed by Surgical fever, x^o Billings Nat. Med. Diet., 
Sjiurgical] kidney, diseased kidney, resulting from. .opera- 
tions on the geuito-urinary tract. 

Hence SuTgically adv., by the application of, 
or in relation to, surgical treatment 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 96 The patient.. was 
treated surgically for a left inguinal hernia. 2B80 Harwell 
Aneurism 32 AU these forms of disease arc surgically some- 
what peculiar. 

STHgiuess (sD'idsinea). [f. Stjbgt + -sEss.] 
The quality or condition of being surgy, 

1799 Coleridge in New Monthly Mag, (1835) XLV. 221 
Rismg in a frolic surginess. 

Surging' (sD-rdgig), vhl. sb. [f, Sdege v.-i- 
-ING^.J The action of the verb SUBGE. 

1 . Rising, swelling, or rolling of great waves; 
impetuous movement of the sea or any body of 
water; also transf. and fig. (see Surge 3 b, c). 

1585 T. Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy, l iv. 3 b, 'Hiinges 
cast vp by the sourgin^ of the Sea. 1594 Eldndevil Exerc. 
VII. xxxi. (1636) 702 Driven by force of contrary Winds, by 
surging of the or by overthwart Tides. 1853 Kane 
Grinnetl Exp. xxiu (1856) 172 The masses.. by the surging 
of the sea have been rubbed as round as pebbles. 1833 Sir 
H. Douglas Milit, Bridges tyj Surgings of the water, by 
which waves are thrown over the sides of the vessel. 1883 
Law Times 20 Oct. 410/2 The surging up of those Teutonic 
instincts of freedom. 

2 . Naut. The action of suddenly slackening a 
rope or chain wound round a capstan, etc. Also 
attrib., as sttrging-drum. 

1839 Ch>it Engin. Sr Arch. Jnil. II. 158/1 An Improved 
Capstan and Wmcb for Purchasing..Ship’s Anchors, with- 
out the application of a Messenger, in which there is no 
Fleeting or Surging. x836 J. AI. Caulpeilo Seamanship 
Notes 4 Seeing enough cable up for surging to the cat. 1902 
A. Alcock Nat. Irzdian Seas 52 The dredge was slowly 
hauled in, the rope being reeled over a surglng-drum at- 
tached to the ship’s steam* winch. 

Surging, ///. o. [£ asprec. + -lS(i 2 .] Rising, 
swelling, rolling, or tossing heavily, as waves. 

1566 Studley tr. Seneca’s Agam. [i.] 624 The surging 
seas, xsgo SpEJisna F. Q. i. v. 38 From surging gulf two 
Monsters streight were brought. x6xo Holland Cam-. 
derCs Brit. (1637) 63A With surging billowes it came rolling 
Md in.rushing amaine. 1634 Sir T. HEP.nERT Trav. 19 
[One] surging waue aboue the rest, hit our broad-side, x^x 
Milton P, R . rv . 18 Surging waves against a solid rock. 


Hence Snrinamine (also -ina), CAem. an alka- 
loid supposed to be contained in Surinam bark. 

1838 T. Thomson CAem. Org. Bodies 250 Of SutmaTOitta, 
This alkali was discovered in 1824, by M. Overdum, in the 
bark of the Geojfroya Surinamensis. 1852 W, Gregory 
Handbh.^Org, Chem. 366 Surinamine and Jamaicine are 
two alkaloids, found in Geojfroea Surinamensis and G. 
inermis. 

fSurinff, vbl, sb. Obs. [f, Sobe z^. + -ing 1.1 
Betrothal. ^ 

1530 Palscr. 278/2 Suryng in niaryzge, fianceailles. 

Suringer : see Suegeoner. 
t Surintendent, sb. and a. Obs. Also 8 -ant. 
[ad. F. surintendant ; see SuR- and Intekdant.] 
= Superintendent sb. and a. 

^ 2663 Gerdier Counsel a 4, Your Surintendenls of Build, 
ings. 1690 Temple Ess., Heroic Virtue ii. Wks. 1720 I. 
203 A Surintendant, sent more immediately from Court to 
inspect the Course of Affairs. 2709 Mrs. Manley 
Metn.{x'j2o) III. 265 Another Sur-intendant of the royal 
Revenue, a 1721 Prior Dial, betw, Charles ff Clenard 
Wks. 1907 II. 216 The Surintendants and Customers that 
keep the Kegister. 

CX64S Howell Lett. i. xxxv. (1650) 57 There is a surin- 
tendent Counsel! of ten. 

So fSurinte *21501106 (only in Fr. form -ance), 
f Surinte'ndency = Superintendence, -ency. 

1550 Cowley Lei, 28 May, Wks. (Grosart) 11 . 347 In this 
distress of the Finances Monsieur Demery is dead, and 
Monsieur D'avaux, who was joined with him in the Sunn- 
tendency has quitted the Charge, 2692 C. 0 ’K[elly] Mo- 
carix Excidium in Narratives Contests Irel. (Camden) 77 
The surintendency of all affairs, both civil and military. 
2744 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to IV. Montagu 22 June, 
The surintendance of all public diversions. 

Surion, -oune, obs. forms of Surgeon. 
Surkney : see Suckeny, smock. 

Sxirkot, -kote, obs. forms of Surcoat. 
Surlepes, variant of Serelepes Obs. 

, SurlUy (sn-jlili), [f.SoEp + .tYZ.] In 
Slirgyon, error for SojoaBNEB. (Cf./rrr^^raHH/.) , asnrly manner. + a. Impenonsly, haughtily. ObU 
14.. Ktfc, in Wr.-Wuleker 6o2/4/V>'^«<:/*V/nr/^>r, a surgyon. j B. With gloomy lll-humour or churlish morose- 
Surhound, obs. form of Sobbookd v. 

Surian, obs. form of Sybian. 

Surio, obs. form of Sabe. 

Snricate (s'0»-rik^U). Also -kata, -cat. [a. F. 
surikate, ? of native African origin. 

%chr<Aitt,Die SaugethUre, 1778, p.^35, points out (o) that 
Bufion’s statement (see quot. 1781-s) as to the native home 
of this animal is wrong, and (8) that Du. surikai or surikatje 
is applied not to it, but to the tailed makis, esp. the macaco 
(as Pallas remarks, Mue. Zoot^ 1778, p. 60 «.).) 

An animal of the genvs Suricata, esp. S. zenik or 
S. tetradactyla, a viverrine borrowing carnivore of 
Cape Colony: the meerkat or renick. 

*78**5, SsiECLiE tr. Buffon’s Nat. Hist, {zigi) VII. 166 
The Surikate, or Four-toed Weasel. .is a native of Surinam, 
and other provinces of South America. 1800 Shaw GeJi, 

Zoot, I. ,11. 334 The Surikate is distinguished by ,a long 
sharp-pointed nose- 1875 Zoologist X. 4511 The suricate is 
nearly allied to the civet. 

Surigian, obs. Sc. form of Soegeon. 

Surinam (s<u"rinm*m), name of the country in 
S. America also called Dntch Guiana ; used attrib, 
in specific names of animals, plants, and products, 
as Surinam bunting, darter, falcon, grass, medlar, 
quassia, rat, skrew, sprat, tern ; Surinam bark, 
the bark of species of Andira, or that of Cin- 
chona magnifolia, used in medicine; Surinam 
cherry, (a) a South American tree, Malpighia 
glabra, or its edible aromatic fmit ; (i) a Brazilian 
tree, Eztgenia unijlora, or its red cheny-Iilte fmit ; 

Surinam poison, a tropical legnminous plant, 

Tephrosia ioxicaria, or the poison derived from 
the leaves ; Surinam toad (also S. water toad), a 
large flat toad, the Pipa- 
2844 Hoblvn Did. Terms Med., ^Surinam Bark, worm 
hark. The baik of the Andira inermis, or Cabbage-bark 
tree. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Surinam.bark, a cin- 
chona hark of indifferent quality, the produce of Cinchona 
magnifolia. 2783 Latham Gen, Synopsis Birds III. 212 
^Surinam BfuntingJ. ..Bigger than a Lark, but like it in 
colour... Inhabits Surinam. 2785 Ibid. VI. 626 *Surinam 
D[arterJ...It is often domesticated by the inhabitants, and 
known to them by the name of the Sun Bird. 2781 Ibid, 

1. 84 ^Surinam F[a!con]. Falco sufilator, Lin. 2756 P. 

Browne famaica 300 *Suiinam, Gra^. This plant was 
l^ely introduced to Jamaica. 2857 Henfrey Bof. | 506 
The ^Surinam l^ltd\2a{,MimusoPx Etengi'\. 1756 P, Browne 
famaica^^^ *Si^nam Poison. This plant h^ been intro- 
duced into Jamaica. .onaccountofiisintoxicaling qualities. 

2876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 67s *Surinam Qu^Ia Tree 
IS the representative of a genus very closely allied to Pi- 
cran^ *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2824) HI- 447 *Surinam 
rat, the phaJaoger, a small monkey. 2800 Sufcve Gen. Zoel, 

I. n. 336 *Sunnani Shrew. Sorex Surinamensis. 1854 
OrVs Circ. Sd., Org, Nat. \. loi The most singular situa- 
tion of the eyeball, .is that of the “Surinam sprat. 2776 P, 

UROV.'n Illustr, Zoel. gZ PL 39, The “Surinam Tem...Si2e 
of a black bird. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2824) III. 145 
The Pipal, or the “Surinam Toad. 2896 Proc. Zaol, Sac. 

5 May 595 One of the females of the Surinam Water-Toad 
..with her back covered with eggs, 

b. Epithet of a variety of potato. ? Obs. 

1795 Nemnick PolygL-Lex.^ Red and white Surinam, 
a sort of potatoes. xSrs J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art 
IT. 635 The ox-nohle, Surinam, Irish purpl^ Howard or 
clustered, and red potatoes, are for fodder. 


2612 CoTGR., Orgueilleusement, proudly,^ surlily, scomc- 
1 fully, arrogantly. 2651 H, More and Lash in Enthus. Tri., 
I etc. (1656) To Rdr. 8 Quando ego non curo^ tuum, nl eura 
I meum, is but surlily said of the old man in the Comedy. 
I 2659 Gauden Slight Healers (1660) 67 It is supcrcibously 
yea very surlily spoken, to persons much better every way 
j ihcn themselves, Stand by, we are holier than you. .ai^oo 
‘ Evelyn Diary 29 June 1688, [Ibe Seven Bishops] denied 
to pay the Lieutenant of the Tower (Hales, who us d them 
ve^ surlily) any fees. 27x1 Vind, Sacheverell 82 The good 
Man. .sat very surlily pious. ^2774 Goldsm. Xr.Searronj 
Com, Remanee{i'j‘j$) II. 77, 1 Immediately demanded of the 
slave where he was : he surlily answered, that wherever be 
was, it was not for me. 2837 E.Maltrav. 

can't miss your way well,' said the man, surlily ; * the lights 
will direct yoiL’ 2873 HAVWARDZ.^'rrw/. IVorld 16 *Comt, 
Florence * said Tollcmacbe, surlily, * let tis get home.* 
Surliness (sDulines). [f. as prec. + -ness*] 
Surly character, condition, or manner, t a. Im- 
periousness, haughtiness, arrogance. Obs. b. 
Gloomy ill-humonr, churlish moroseness. 

2587 T, Norto.n Calvin's Inst. tv. L § 26 margin,^ The 
surlinesse of some by reason of pride, and a vaine opinion of 
their owne holines. 2593 Bilson Govt, Chr. Ch. 389 To 
ouer-role Christian princes and Churches with greater surli- 
nes than ever did Patrlarke or Pope. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor, 128 A kinde of froward surlinesse hardly to 
be pleased. 2644 ’hliixou Areop, (Arb.lsd To..molli6e the 
Spartan surlinesse with his smooth songs and odes, xoox 
Hartcliffe Virtues 264 That we fall not upon cither oftne 
extremes, base Submission, or Surliness. 1700 Dryden Pal. 
<5* Arc, iL 292 None greets; for none the Greeting will re- 
turn ; But in dumb Surliness, each arm'd with Care His r oc 
profest, as Brother of the War. 1747 Richardson C/arrxxa 
(28x0} I. xliiL 328 How shall I stand the que.stions of some, 
the set surliness of others? 2831 Scott Cast. Dang, xix. 
The surliness which has replaced their wonted courtesy oi 
manners. 2879 Secuin Black For. ii. 38 This independence 
of character does not produce any surliness of manner in tne 
Black Forest peasantry*. 

t SurliB^. Obs. nonce-wd, [app, f. Sdely, on 
the (false) analogy of lordly, lordling.] A surly 
fellow, 

160s Camden Rem., Anagr. 157 As for these sowre sun- 
ings, they are to be commended to Sieur Gaulard. 

Surloin : see Sirloin. 

Surly (s 5 'jli),rr. Also 6 -H, 7 -lie, -ley. [Altered 
spelling of Sielt al\ 

f 1 . ? Lordly, majestic. Obs. rare. ^ , 

2566 Drant tr. Horace, Sa{. I- iL B j b, How he doth dccke, 
and dighte His surlye corps in lytche aray. 

t 2 . Masterful, imperious; haughty, arrogant, 
supercilious, Obs. 

/x572 I. B. in Gascoigne {1575), The sauene sa?^ 

in Gascoignes Flowers that arc,. -Could not content the 
surly for their share, Ne ^use o^ce to yeeld him 

thankes therefore. iST? HaRVEy Letter.hk. At 
I have not shoun mi self so surh towards roi infenors. iS79 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 203 Sike syrlye sbeph^^* 
[Glossel ywr/Y.statelyand prowde. 2589 Puttenhasi 
Poesie in. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 With the great personaws bis 
crals to be solemne and surly, with meaner men pleasant 
and popular. 2601 Shaks. Twel. N. ii. v. 263 Be 
with a kinsman, surly with seruants. 2682 Deyden Meoat 
3tt The surly Commons shall respect deny. 2697 — Viff’ 
Past, IX. 6 When the grim Captain in a surly Tone Cries out, 
pack up ye Rascals, and be gone, 1726 Pope Odyss. xxiv* 
50 Stem as the surly lion o’er bis prey. 


1793 Burns Behold the Hottr i, I *li often greet the surging 
swell. 2869 'Tozer Higkl. Turkey I. 382 [The boats) are 
borne down through the surging current. 

b. fig. or in fig. context, of feeling, action, etc. 

2576 Fleming PanopUEfist. 78 Swallowed vppe in surge- 

inge seas of sorrowc. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Glance il, 
Surging griefs. 2834 Db Quincey in Tail's Mag. I. 30/2 
This moving, surging, billowing world of ours. 1876 Geo. 
Euot Dan. Der. IL (Poem) Surging visions of her destiny. 

c, traits/. Moving in or as in large waves, undu- 
lating heavily or forcibly, heaving (as sound, wind, 
a crowd, etc.) ; also, of broadly undulating form, 
' rolling ’ (as hills). 

2603 H. pETOWE ElizeCs Funeral My heauie lookes 
and ail my surdging moncs. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 928 The 
.surging smoak. Ibid. ix. 499 Rising foulds, that tour’d 
Fould above fould a surging blaze. 1728-46 Thomson 
spring 745 The surging air receives The plumy burden. 
2832 Scott Ci. Rob. xxix, Hid from view in the surging 
volumes of darkness. 2847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc, 
Where the airy citadel O’erlooks the surging landscape's 
swell. 18^ Daily News 22 July, The surging, shouting, 
yelling crowd, 1876 Geo. Eliot Hast. Der. hi, The gradual 
rise of surging woods. 2892 Farrar Darkn, ^ Dawn I, 
Two days aftenvards Rome was in a sea of surging flame. 
Siirg:ion(e, obs. form of Surgeon. 

Surgy (sD'jd^i), a. [f. Surge +-t.] Full of 
or abounding in surges ; pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of surges; billowy, tempestuous. AIsoj^. 

2582 Stanyhurst jEneis 11. (ArU) 69 Throgh surgye 
waters with mee too seek Ibcr auenturs. 2602 Mars- 
ton Ani. ^ Met. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 46 Was ever prince 
..With louder shouts of tryumph launched out Into the 
surgy matnc of government? 2658 E. Phillips Myst. Love 
Gen. Lud. 37 Streames rumbling, surgy, chiding. 2773 
Beattie Triumph Melancholy tXwx, Wcroll With headlong 
haste along life's surgy stream. x8x8 Keats Endym. 1. 
121 The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 2820 Waine- 
WRiciiT Ess. If Crit, (z83o) 45 By them eight while soft- 
sliding hours, .ride wth surgy velocity on a trail of volley- 
ing clouds. 

SJnT’orTTon -rrrtn frtrmc nf 
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i*!). as adv, Obs. 

i6ox Shaks. yul. C. 1. Hi. si Against the Capitoll I met a 
Lyon, Who glaz’d \’pon me, and went surly by, Without 
annoying me. 1693 R. Rciakitis*^ Frientfs Adv^ 

10 Those that canned theoiselves most surly towards me. 

3 . Churlishly ill-humoured ; rude and cross ; 
‘gloomily morose’ (J.). Said of persons (or 
animals), or their actions or attributes. 

1670 Ray Prerv. 20S As s^ly as a butchers dog. 1677 
Otway Cheats cf Scapin i. i,T*hou art as surly as if thou 
reallycouldst domenogood. 1722 DeFoeCi?/. yack{tZ^o) 
7 Captain Jack. .a surly, ilMooked rough boy, had not a 
word in his mouth that savoured either of g<wd manners, 
or good humour. ^ 275^ Smollett Reprisal i. i, Commend 
me to the blunt sincerity of the true surly British mastiff. 
17^0 Goldsm. Des, VilL 105 Nor surly porter stands in 
guilty state. 1807 Crabbe Par. Re^. ni. 24s And surly 
beggars cursed the e\’er-bolted door. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xvi,^ A surly, grumbling manner. 1865 Kingsley 
Hercw. xix, A surly voice asked who wasthere. X8S4F.M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer ix. I. 187 Dry throats make surly 
answers, as the proverb says. 

b. as sb, {quasi proper name), iwuce-use, 

1748 Smollett ATct/. Random v. Well, well, old surly,., 
thou art an honest fellow. 

4 . Jig, from 2 and 3 : + ‘ Imperious *, stem and 
rough {obs .') ; (of soil, etc.) obstinate, refractory, 
intractable ; (of weather, etc.) rough and gloomy, 
threatening and dismal. 

c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxi, You shall heare the surly sullen 
bell Giue warning to the Avorldtbat I am fled From this ^nle 
world. 2646 G. Daniel Poems (Grosart) I. 69 The 
Lawes Of Surly fate. 2654 Tuckney Death Disarrned 24 
Seneca according to his surly stoical principle would per- 
suade himself. . that it is ill to desire death. 2M2 R. Mathiuv 
Unl.Alch. § 86. 220 Surly griefi, as Sciatica and Gout in the 
feet. <2x668 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) I. 46 Our horses 
eased us, the ascent not being so surly as we expected. 2693 
Evelyn De la Quint. CompL Card. II, 195 In a surly Season. 
x6g5 Prior To ike King- after Disctrv. Conspiracy 70 By 
sounding Trumpets, mark, and surly Drums, when William 
to the open Vengeance comes. 16^ Dryden Virg. Georg, l 
154 Before the surly Clod resists the Rake. 1733 W, Ellis 
Chiliern Pale Farm, ix Their surly Clay Grounds. 2784 
Burns Rian made to Mourn i, Chill November's surb* blast. 
2B72 R. Ellis Catullus \x\\\. 26 The surly salt seas. 28O2 
C. WniTEHE.AD Hops 29 Where the marls on the chalk are 
somewhat less surly and intractable. 2902 Munsey's Rlag, 
{U. S.) XXIV. 796/x The straight, flat, surly clouds. 

5 . Comb.y as surly-browed, -sottnding adjs. ; 
surly-boots [cf. lazy-boots, sly-booisl^ an appella- 
tion for a surly person j *[' surly-bome <r,, haughty 
in bearing or demeanour. 

zjxo Fanatiek Feast 12 Old *SurIy-Boots.. threw off his 
Cloak. xSxz CoMBE.^n^<txr, PicUtresquerxat When Surly- 
b^ts yawn’d wide, and spoke. 2606 Shaks. 7r. Cn 11. iii. , 
249 Vliss, If be were proud. Diom, Or couetous of praise. ; 
Vliss, I, or *surley borne, a 2628 Saxatister Panaretus j 
x373Soswelling.proud; so '•surly-brow’d the while. 2833 T. j 
Hook ParsorCs Dau, iiL i, The *surly-soundIng mandate. | 
Surly, obs. form of Surely. j 

11 Surma, soorma (sua*ama). E, Ind. Also [7 I 
surmeej 9 -meh, -md, soorma, -ee. [a. Urdu « j 
Pers. sur/ua^/i).^ A black powder consisting I 
of sulphide of antimony or of lead, used by Indian 
women for staining the eyebrows and eyelids, 

fi6S7 A. LoA-ELLtr. Thevenoi's Trav. i. 56 They Turk- 
ish women] paint their Eye-brows and Eye-lids with a 
blackish colour, which they call Sitrmee.} i8xg T. Hors 
Ar.asiasius (1820) II. Hi. 59 A pair of eyes., were not deemed 
to possess all their requisite powers, until framed in two 
black cases of sunneh. 2820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. 
ix. 25s Their eyebro^vs.. tinged with surme. 1837 Roixe 
Antiq. Hindoo Rfed. 100 With it frr, sulphuret of antiraonj-], 

I believe, is frequently confounded the sulphuret of lead, 
which, in Northern India, is called soormee..ajid used as a 
substitute for the former- 2896 Month May 33 Henna for 
her nails, kohl and soorma for her e>’es. 2913 i^i/t Cent. 
May 90 Shams-ud-Din blackened the edges of my eyelids 
with surma (antimony). _ „ 0 

Surmaia, Surmark, var. SYBii£A, Sibiiabk. 
Surmaster (sp*jma:st3i). [f. Sub- = Supeb- 
6 a + Masteb The title of the second master 
at St. Paul's School, London. 

C2SI2 CoLET in Archaeologia LXII. 230 Twoo techers 
perpetuall oon callid the Maister, and that other caTIid the 
ITssher or sumL-uner. 1744 K-^en. Post No. 1658, Mr. 
Thickness, Chaplain of Pauls School -was chosen Sur- 
Master of the smd School. 2886 Atkenxum 17 Apr. 521/2 
The Rev. J. H. Lupton, sur-master of Sl Paul’s School. 
18S9 Pauline VIII, 8 The Surmaster, on behalf of his col- 
I»^es and the school, accepted the gift. 

Surmatch. : see Sub-. 

Surm^, -mee, -meh. : see Subma. 

Sutmeiit, Surmet, var. SuBEiiENT, SuiiiiiT, 
Surmia, var, SrBiLEA- 

Surmisable (soimsi'aabT), a. Also surinise- 
able. [f. ScBMisE v. + -able.] That may be sur- 
mised ; conjectnrable, supposable- 
2817 Keatinot Trav. I. iS5 The namec^flZr, besides the 
importance of its surraiseable radical, gives much scope for 
important deductions in its affinity, .with the arayal. ^ 1802 
Carlvle Fredk. Gt. xiv. viil. Should Prince Karl, as is_ sur- 
misable, make new attempts there. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. 
Introd- 21 AU sjxtetns of law..«>ntalci many proAasioas 
which are hardly surmisable by any but professional lawyers. 

Surmisal (snmsrxal). ^ow rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL 5.] = Submtse sb. 

2641 Milton Ch. Gcvt. ii. Introd., From this needlesse 
surmlsall I shall hope to disswade the intelligent. .auditor. 
x557 KcrtKs Plutarch (1676) Add. lives 40 All the aforesaid 


suniusals and forged stories. 
2676 Glanvill Ess. Philos, fjr Relig. iv. i Those unkind sur- 
misals concerning natural Wisdom. 2B94 IPestm. Caz. 27 
Dec. 7/2 If this surmisal be erroneous. 

Surmisant (smmoi-zant). isoitce-wd. [f. as prec. 
+ -ANT 1 , after iti/arman/.J A surmiser. 

^2748 Richardson Clarissa Vl.xlv. 62 Hemeant no reflec- 
Uon upon her Ladyship’s informants, or rather surmisants 
(as he might call them). 

Sarmise (stumsi-z, sS-Jmaiz), sb. Also 5-6 
-myse, (6 -miaa, 7 An^lo-Ir. -miahe), 6-S -mise, 
[a. AF., OF, sttrmtse^ vbl. sb. f. snrmcttre : see next.] 
i* L Law. A formal allegation or information ; 
spec, in Eccl. Zuw, the allegation in the libel. Ohs, 
1431 Rolls of Parluy. 218/2 That averment. .may be 
hadde..for every partie..to have or enjoye any of the 
premisses, by theire surmj'se that the seid Londes..were 
yeven or graunted for other Londes (etc.), 2455 Ibid, 

That al suche persones..uppon W’hom any suchesunn>*se is 
made, so that it be thought by the Justicer. .afore whome 
suche surmyses is hadde, that suche surmyse is trewe and 
not doon of malice, remajme and abyde jm youre prisone. 
2482 Cov, Leet Bk. 473 A surmyse made to my lorde prynce 
of diuerse Iniurj’es don by hjTn & o>er persones. 2485 Rolls 
of Pari t. V 1. 327/1 The said John Calcote the Fader, by an 
untrue surmyse made unto King Edwani the fourth.. was 
appeched of high Treason. 1534 Star Chamber Cases 
(Selden) II. 317 That the seid henrj'..exhybjX one other 
byll of surmj'se for the premyssez in to the kynges Courtc of 
Chauncerj'. 2593 Expos. Terms Lavj s. v. Ley^ In cases of 
secrede where the pfaintife cannot proue the surmise of his 
suit by any deed or open acte. 2713 Gibson Codex 1071/2 
Prohibition may be granted upon a Collateral Surmise: 
That is, upon a Surmise of some Fact or Matter not appear- 
ing in the Libel. 

f 2 . An allegation, charge, imputation; esp. a 
false, tinfound^, or improved charge or allegation. 
Obs, (in later use merged in 4). 

1332 Elyot Goz'. ti. xi, In them that be constanle is neuer 
mistrust or suspltlon, nor any surmise or tuell reporte can 
withdrawe them from their affection. CX54D tr. Pol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 38 After being reser\’ed ix. 
monthes for that cause, and her surmbe founde false, she 
^*as burned. 1363 Homilies ii. Atmsdeeds m. (1640) 166 It 
is the crafty surmize of the dlvell to peiswade us it. 2377 
Harrison England 11. xi. txdii.] (1877) i. 296 TTiey wage 
one poore man or other, to become a b^ger, and thereto get 
him a licence vpon some forged surmise. 2382 T. Cart- 
wright in Nicolas Rfem. Sir C. Hatton (1847) 304 The 
slanderous surmise of my disloyally to her ^Iajecty’s estate. 
i6<» Hol^nd Lky x.xviil xl. 6^, I shall incurre the 
sinister opinion and surmiseof two things, a 2660 Contemp. 
Hist. Irel, (Ir, Archaeol. Soc) II. 180 The subdellegation of 
the provindall councell of Vlster the snrmishes of My 
Lord Primat. 

3 . (A) suspicion. Ohs, or merged in 4. 

2309 I^WES Past. Pleas, xx. (Perej* Soc.) 94 Demeane you 
so that in no w>*se No man percej*ve of your love surmyse. 
2367 MapletCz*. 205 without any stirmise orsuspect 

bad of his part of any such kind of decelpt. 2643 Milton 
Divorce 16 Let him not put her away for the nicer surmise 
of Jodaicall uncleannes. 1729 Young Busiris iv. x, Was 
ever man thus left to dreadful thought, .And all the horrors 
of a black surmise ! 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. l/dolp/x> 
XXX, There was something so extraordinary in her being at 
this castle,. .that a verj’ painful surmise arose concerning 
her character. (1862 Ld. BROUGHAsx.ffrrV. Ccmst.lv. 62, 1 never 
even have bea^ a surmise against the purity of members.] 
fb. A‘ suspicion’, slight trace (^somethiug). 
2586 A. Day Engl. Secreiorie r. (1625) 141 So much as any 
surmize of that whereof I hane becnc thereby aduertised. 
2595 Daniel Civ, JPars iil Iviii, Glad to finde the least sur- 
mue of rest. 1736 Cal. Rec. Pennsylv, IV. 141 Avoid every 
Surmise of acting otherwise than the most dutiful Subjects. 
2837 Carlvle Fr. Rev, iii. il vii, Some faintest ineffectual 
somuse of mercy. 

An idea formed in the mind (and, often, ex- 
pressed) that something may be true, but wdthout 
certainty and on very slight evidence, or with no 
evidence ; a conjecture. 

2394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. l viii. § 3 Surmises and sleight 
protabilitics will not seme. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. i, 5 
The rest, as his giving name to the lie or c'^'er landing 
beer, depends altogether upon late surmises. 1748 Ansoifs 
Voy. IL xiiL 270 This appeared, by the event, to be an ill- 
grounded surmise. 2827 Keats Sonn.^ Ckapman^s Homer 
13 AH his men Look’d at each other with 3 '%s*ild surmise. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. ii. xiiL 296 Another e.arly surmise was 
..that the glacier slid along its bed. 2878 Earle PkiloL 
Engl. Tongue v. Postscr.dS?;) =53 Home Tooke was, I be- 
lieve, the first to throw out this surmise, 
b. in generalized use. 

2390 H. 'R, Defiance to Fortune G 4, He u-as not assured 
whether he spake \’pon surmise, or that he had some secret 
knowledge of his loue to Susania. 2397 Shaks- 2 Hen, If , 

L iii. 23 Ojnlecture, Expectation, and Surmise Of Ajifes in- 
Ccrtalne, should not be admitted. 1700 ’DKSoiiuPal.^ Arc. 

II. 4S6 Suspicions, and Fantastical Sunnise. 281;^ Jas. Mill 
Brit. India v. iv. II. 453 Allegations which, if they had 
general surmise,. in their fa\-our, were unsupported bypr^i- 
cular facts, 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 262 The knowledge 
that I am, and, since I am, can recognize WTiat to roe is pain 
and pleasure ; this is sure, the rest— surmise, xgx* Lng. 
Hist. Rev. Oct. S21 Surmise has often to supply the lack o! 
knowledge. , , . , 

•f* 5 .' The formation of an idea in the mind ; con- 
ception, imagination. Obs. 

2392 Warner Alb. Eng. vil xxxi-il. (1612) xSo That ^ er- 
men that hath reason, and bb ownc defects espies, L#otn 
seeme to hauc a souIe, at least doth thriue by such sarmiM. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 2579 Bong from the feeling of her owm 

griefe brought. By deep snnni« of others detninent. 2597 i 

Hooker Eccl. Pol. w Ixv. § 25 Pretending that the ctckm « , 
not by them apprehended alone, but hath *“ 

mise or coaceipt a reference to the person of our L#crQ lesus 1 


SUEMISE. 

Chmt. 1637 Milton Lycidas 153 For so to interpose a 
little ease,^Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise, 
STU'luiSG (sTJmai'z), v. Also 5-6 surmyse, 
(5 sirmyse, sormyse, 6 sormise), 6-7 surmyze, 
6-S surmize. £f, AF,, OF. surmis-e^ pa. pple. 
of surmeilre to accuse : see SuBiUT and cf. prec. 
and Sueprise v.] 

L trails. To pul upon some one as a charge or 
accusation ; to charge on or upotij allege against ti 
person ; spec, in Law^ to submit as a charge or 
information, allege formally. Obs. 

C2400 Beryn 3665 His owme fawte, & his o\rae wrong, On 
gryn he hath surmi-sid. 2473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 5 
riumfrey Haward and other aldermen were arested, and 
treasoune surmysed uppon them. xszSPilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
*5.3^) 98 Care not what ony persone sajxh, suspecteth, sur- 

miseih,whysperethorrownethofy«hereinerth. <22348 Hall 

Chron.y Hen. K///, 59 b, The straungiers. .surm5’sed a com- 
pLaynt againste the poore carpenter, a 2557 Mrs. M. Basset 
tr. More's Treat. Passion M.’s Wks. 1354/2 That be should 
. .haue hejTJOus crimes surmysed against him. 

+ b. const, clause or acc. and inf, 

2467-S in Oxf Stud. See. 4- Legal Hist. (1914) IV. 217 
Where it is surmysed by the seid bill that the seid William 
[etc.]. 2480 Cov. Leet Bk. 439 These be he names of the 
ffeldes hat h® seid Laurens surmj’sed shuld be Comien hat 
were kept seuerell. 1493 P. Warbeck Declar. in Bacon 
Hen. Vil (1622) 251 My mortall Enemie hath, .falsely stir- 
mised mee to bee a fayned Person, giuing mee Nick-names. 
2509-20 Act 2 Hen, VIII^ c. 4 Preamble, Enditementes for 
offenses surmysed to be doone contrarye to the same Statutes. 
^2389 in Horsefs Trav. (HakL Soc) App. 318 Hierom 
Horssey and one Anthony Marshe surmised to the Counsel 
that the agent had written treason against the State, 
f C. after as. 

1464 Cov. Leet Bk. 323 We..maruayllynggreteIy..of your 
suffrance..yf it be as is surmysid, 1328 More Dyaloge i. 
Wks. iio/i Thinkinge..ihat. .Luther saied not so euyll as 
is sunnised x-pon him. 2363 Je^vel Repl. Harding i, 4 
Neyther dooe wee refuse your fantasies bicause they be 
Catbolike, as you surmise. 1623 in N. Shaks. Soc. Trcuis. 
(1855) 507 As in the said Bill is falsely surmised. 

d. ahsol. To make allegations. 

2528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 32 Wherfor agaynst vs they will 
nowe surm>*se Seynge that gone is the m.asse. 

f e. pregnantly. To allege falsely or ground- 
lessly. Ohs. 

2477 Hen. vii in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. x. I. 20 'The grete 
malice. .as she shewed lately in sending hider of a fayned 
boye, sunnislng bim to have been the son of the Due of 
Clarence, 2530 in W. H. Turntr Sel. Ree. O.rford UZZo) 83 
M. Burton saithe the article is surmysed and nothynf trew. 
f f. To accuse, charge (a person) with, rarr^^, 
<22485 Fortescue IVks. (1869)499 Sir James of Aiideley.. 
which was surmised with the geitinge of the said Fhillipe. 
fg. ? To impugn. Obs.rare^^. 

Alex. Hume Adman. WTcs. (S.T.S.) 180 Persuading 
them that it wes the. .defence of treu religioun (then sur> 
iD>'sed by the Earles of Huntlle, Errol, and Angous) that he 
intended. 

1 2 . To devise, plan, contrive, esp. falsely or 
maliciously. Chiefly const inf. Obs. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc) 3 As was the guyse 
. .Of the poetes olde, a tale to surmyse, *i o cloke the trethe 
of their iofirmitie. 2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. x.tvH. 24 
They surmise against me still false witnesse to depose. 

Gude If Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 152 The Jewis did..euer 
mair surmj'se, With \mkyndnes to keill me, 2632 Lithcow 
Trav. v, 198 All I surmise Is shrewdly slope 
+ 3 . To suppose, imagine {that a thing is so) ; to 
e.Tpect. Obs. 

2509 Barclay (1570) 204 .^exander..aU the 

worlde subdued as 1 surmise. x^jzAct z^Eliz. c 2= § 2 
The said Acte hathe not. .brought the good Effecte that 
then was hoped and surmj*sed, 2578 H. Wotton Ceitrilie 
Controv. 135, I.-thinke it mcerc folly for a man to breake 
bj-s necke wilfullye, surmising happily to please his mais- 
tresse therby. 2624 Quarles fob Poems (1717) 187, I’m 
scorned of my Friends, whose prosp’rous state Surmises me 
..to be cast away From Heavens regard. 2667 Milton 
P. L. XI. 340 Sunnise not then His presence to these narrow 
bounds confin'd Of Paradise or Eden. 2725^ Pope Odysf 
jv. ^5 *Tis impious to surmize, the pow’rs dirine To min 
doom the Jo^’c-descended line, . . : 

*f*b. To form an idea of, conceive, imagine. 
Also absol. Obs. 

2586 A. Day Engl. Secreiorie 1. (1625) 43 It is incredible 
to ihinke, and vnpossible to bee surmised. .how detestable 
hath beene the originall progression, .of his most wicked., 
life. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. V/, in. ii. 347 So get thee gone, 
that I maj’ know my greefe, *ris bat surmiz’d, whiles thou 
art standing by. 2602 — Ham. ii. iL io3, 1 haue a daughter 
.."Who in her Datie and Obedience, marke, Hath giuen me 
this : now gather, and surmise. 

•f 4 , To suspect. Obs. 

2372 Campion Hist. Irel. 11. ix. (1633) xpS Him th«* sur- 
mized to keepe a Kalender of all their doings. 1617 Mory- 
SON liin. L 236 If this discourse makes any surmise that we 
did some things against our conscience while wee hued m 
this Monastery'. . , 

t. To give an inkling of, hint, rar^ . 
iSm Rankes Hhi. Frana VIII. i. W- =5=> There ir-erc 
State secrets which he never surmised to tbem.^ 

5. To form a notion that the thing in qntstion 
may be so, on slight grounds or without proof ; to 
infer conjecturally. Const, o^. cl. or sim^^c obj. 

1700 Dkvdes * 7' '' Thqughls 

he had beseems not me lo say. Though some sarmise he 
went to fast and pray. 17S8 H. H aetolt. //,r.<. 59 

Such omissions cannot but induce us to sarmise that Htnty 
had never been certam of the death^f the pnnees. iBr? 

Jas. Mnx Brii. IrMa v. yiiL II.6a9 The Go-/emor-Geaeral 
surmised a cueumstance, which always seems to have 



SURMISED, 
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SUBMiOUNT, 


animated him to peculiar severity. 2835 I, Ta\tor S/>ir. 
DespoU lit 94 Whatever the Jewish nation might surmise 
or know concerning a future -life. 1872 Freeman Norm^ 
CcM. IV. xvii. 83 Is it going too far to surmise that during 
William’s Lenten pilgrimage to Caen, it was fully arranged 
who should be the next to fill the throne of Augustine? 

b. absol, or intr, 

2820 Keats Cafi ff Bells vii. Show him a garden, and with 
speed no less, He’ll surmise sagely of a dw’elling house. 
iZyZ Browning La Saisiaz 160 Can I know, who but sur- 
mise? 1906 Beatrice HARRADEN.SVA<?/fly'V Dnu.xuzzo We 
were only surmising. It was stupid of me to bc^n it. 

+ 6. ?To take up into itself. Obs, rarc^"^, 

2578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 This coate [of the ven- 
tricle] first recciueth and surmiscih, all the Vcynes, Arteries, 
and sinewes that are reached to the ventricle. 

Sunxiised (swmsi'zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -bd 1.] 
fl. Submitted as a charge or information to a 
court of law ; charged upon or alleged against 
someone ; more generally, alleged, supposed. Obs, 
2S|o Sel. Cases Star Chamber (Seldcn) II. ^9 I'hanswcre 
of Elys abbott of Croxston to the surmysed byll of com- 
pleynt of John Molshoo, 2532 in W, ft. .Turner Select, 
Rec, Oxford (1880) 102 Under the pretence of that sur- 
mysyd new graunt. 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps, vi, i He 
was charged with the slaunder of a surmysed crime. 2633 
Hevwood Trav.v:. Wks. 1B74IV. 73, I shall doubt- 
lesse acquit my selfe Of this surmised murder. 1649 in Def. 
Rights Privilcdges Univ. Oxf, (1690) 27 Before the lime 
of the grant of those surmised charters to the City of Oxford. 

2, Devised falsely, feigned. Obs, 

25x4 Barclay Cyi. Sf Upiomlyshm. (Percy Soc.) 26 This is 
trewe hystory, & no surmysed fable. 

*{•3. Imagined, supposed, fancied. Obs, 

2578 H. WorroN CouHl/e Contrev. 237 Some surmised 
coatentation receyued In dreaming. 2597 Hooker EccL 
Pol, V. Ixvii. § X That his Flesh is meate, and his Bloud 
drinkc, not by surmised imagination, but truely. 2602 J. 
Manningham (CamdenI 63 He. .entreated the sur- 

mised assured gent, to hold his cardes till he returned. 

4. Inferred conjecturally. 

28^ Gen, P. Thompson A.udi Alt. ciu HI. 5 We are not 
to sit down under surmised dishonour. 2879 Todhunter 
Alcestis 209 Beckoning me From the bare known to a sur- 
mised beyond. i8m Garvie Riischlian Theol. viil. § d 257 
Love is directed for the furtherance of the recognised or 
surmised purpose which another sets himself. 

Sunuiser (S27jmai*z3i). Also 6 surmowser, 
-mysar, 7 Anglo-Ir, -misher, [f. as prec. -i- -erI.] 
One who surmises, 

fl. One who makes allegations or charges (esp. 
ill-founded or malicious) against some one; a (false) 
accuser. Obs, 

cx5t5 Cock Lorelts 5 . (Percy Soc.) it Surmowsers, yll 
thynkers, and make brasere. 1542 Uoall Erasnt, Apoph. 
240 He made & autoristd suche surmisers £c pickers of 
qoereles to bee his deputies, 2588-9 Reg, Privy Council 
Scot, IV. 358 Surmysaris and forgearls of leyts. 2629 in 
Fortescue Papers (Cktadta} 78 The burden would lye upon 
them as upon partiall surmisers and promoters. <226^ 
Contemp. Hist. trcL (Ir. ArchasoU Soc.) 1 . 242 Not well 
tinderstandinge the fetch and groundes of the surmlshers. 

2. One who makes a surmise or conjecture (csp. 
ill-founded) ; sptc, (with qualifying word, as eviV) 
one who suspects evil of another. 

2^2 Greene Malden's Dr. "Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 312 The 
brainsteke and illiterate surmisers. That like to Saints 
would holy be in lookes. 263a Litkcow Trav.viii. 339 
Let not surmisers tfaiuke, ambition led My second toyfes, 
more flash-flownc praise to wed. 2673 Lively Oracles ii. 

§ 39, 1 should first desire these surmisers to point out the 
time when, and the per^ns who began this design. 1720 
Palmer Proverbs 39 Evil surmisers. 2B43 Newman Lett. 
(1891) II. 423 Tom may suspect it and Copeland, so may 
Church and Marriott. Indeed, I cannot name the limit of 
Surmisers. 2883 G. Macdonald Castle Warlock III. iii. 49 
There is something here that wants looking into— if not by 
an old surmlser, yet by the young women themselves 1 
SurmiBtie, etc., obs. Anglo-Ir. f. Sdemise, etc. 
Snnuismg (spimabzig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -ing1.] The action of the verb Sobjiise; the 
framing of conjectures ; suspicion, csp. of evil. 

15*5 Tinoale 1 Tim. vL 4 Envie, stryfe, realinges, evyll 
surmysinges, superfiuus disputynges. ajgZS Sidney Ar, 
eadia iil (1629) 340 By surmiangs of his owne minding to 
marre their fortunes, a 1653 Binning Useful Case Couse. \. 
(1^) 9 Surmislngs, whisperings and reports of others. 2828- 
43TVTLER Hist.Scot.{iZ 5 ^) II. 184 James’s late unjustifiable 
proceedings.. had occasioned some unquiet surmisings in the 
minds of bis nobility. 

So Surml'sing ppl, a., that surmises; suspecting, 
suspicious ; f accusing ; aiming at {obsi). 

153s Tindale Trt^.y's Test. Wks. (1573) 435/x A blynd 
monster and a surmlsyn*^ beast, fearyng at the fall of cuery 
leafts. xSot Wf ever Mirr. Mart. T) in, bly Ufc*surmising 
Bishops swolne in rage, . . Went to the king, 

+ Simnii;, -y. Obs. Also 5 -inet(te, 5-6 -myt(te. 
[a. AF., OF. surmetre late L. supermili/re (also 
supra-'), in med.L. to accuse, f. super- Supee- 2 + 
mitUre to put.] 

1. trans. To charge, impute ; to allege, suggest 
(often falsely) ; « Sueitise t'. i. 

X4xx RoRsof Parlt. III.650/X The. .Lord the Roos.,cotn- ! 
pleyneth hyra by a Billc, surraeltyng on the same Robert, I 
that he.. dyd assemble greet noumbre of men. /bid, 6 so/z I 
The matier on hyra surroetted by the sayd Bille, 2447 ! 
Ibid. V. 237/2 Certcin trespass and offens, or dettes sur. 
nutted to be don or due to theim. 2447 Skilllngford Lett. 
(Camden) 9^ Such Mayer BailHfis and Coraminalte as thei 
surmytteo where yn the saide Otee. c 1450-5 in Oxf. Stud. 
S^ ^ Legal ///>/. (2914) IV. 202 As the seid suppliaunt 
hath sormitted by his bill. 2490 Plumpton Cerr. ((Jamden) 


201 The same Margrclt.sayth, that. .John Scargin,.made 
such wyll of the same. .tenements, & other premy.';cs,,.as 
is surmytted by the same byll. 250^ Act it) Hen, K//, c. 27 
Divers persones . .surmytted a Byll in the parlcraent holden 
at Westminster. 2533-/1 Act 25 Hen. Vlll. c. 22 Sondry 
bokcs..Surmyttyng and puttyng fourthe the same false 
and feyned practyses..to be.. true myracles. 2537 Crom- 
well in Mcrriman Life 4 * Lett. (2902) II, 204 You may., 
declare vnto him, howe thinformacion.. was vntruly sur- 
mytted vnto him, as they haue thcmselfes confessed, 
b. = Sdiwiise v.% I (const, of'), rare-'-. 

c 2470 Harding Chrotu clii. ii. (MS, -^rch, Scld. B. 10) 
If. 127 Kyng Philip. . Somonde Edward afore him to appere 
Surmittyng him of Robry. 

2. = SuEMiSE V. 3 b. rarr'^, 

\ c 1S70 Pride ff Lowl. (Shaks. Soc.) 67 They were fantas- 
tical!, imagined ; Oncly as in my dreame I dyd surmit, 

t Snrmontant, a, Obs. rarr^^, [a. OF. sur~ 
montant, pr. pple. of sumtonter to Subsioont.] 
Dominant, superior. 

CX400 tr. Seer, Seer., Gov. Lordsh. 222 Whenne [the soul] 
ys surmontant, and holdys lordscbipe vpon )>e body, 

+ Sunuonucy. Obs, rare~^. In 4 sourmotm- 
cye. [irreg. f, SuBMOONT + -cY.] Dominance, 
superiority. 

23.. A'. y 4 //f. 595 (Line. Inn MS.) I>c ay ts round and signe- 
fiep He scbal haue be sourmounQ'e {Laud AfS. seignorye] 
pat is round pe myddallerd. 

Surmount (swuiamit), 2^. Also 4-6 80nr-,sor-, 
5 flinnoimt(e, 5-6 surmont(e, 6 -mownt, So, 
-miint. [a. AF., OF. surmunter, so[it)rmonler, 
rnodF. surmonter (= Pr. sobreuiontar. It. sor- 
montare), ad. med.L. supermontdre : see Sub-, 
SuEEB- 2 and Mount zi.] 
fl, irans. To rise above, go be^'ond, surpass, 
a. in quality, attainment, etc, : To excel, be 
superior to., Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer DetJu Blaunche 826 So had she Sur- 
mountede hem al of bcaute. c 2385 — L, G. W. Prol. 223 
Comparison may noon ymaked bee For yt snrmountcth 
plcynly alle odoures. 24x2-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy 1. 3344 A 
stoon..pe whiche..of colour surmounteth euery grenc. 
0x430 — ilfirt. Poems (Percy Soc.) 233 Holsom and glad is 
the mcmorj’c Of Crist Jhcsu I surmountyng al swetncs.s& 
2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 260 O rcuerend Chaucere,. .Sur- 
mounting ewiry tong terrcstriall, Alls fer as Mayes morow 
dois mydnycht. 2531 Elyot Gov. Proheme, Whome, I be- 
scchegod, ye may surmount in longe life and perfect fellcitie. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 1 The famous auncestne Of my 
most dreaded Soucraigne.. By which al! earthly Princes she 
doth farre surmount. 2613 Purckas Pilgrimage vni, ii. 735 
In Siluer, Potori seemes to haue surmounted any one Mine 
of the World, besides those of nev/ Spaine.^ 2624 Quarles 
Sion's Sonn. Poems (1717) 347 See bow Kings wurts sur- 
mount poor Shepherds Cells, So this, the pride of Solomon 
excels. 2667 Davenant & Dryobn Tempest Pref., We may 
satisfie our selves whh surmounting them in the Scene, and 
safely leave them those Trappings of Writing,, .with which 
they adorn the Borders of their Plays. 

t b. ia amount or magnitude : To exceed, amount 
to more than, be greater than. Also, to pass 
beyond (a specified point or amount) ; e. g, to live 
beyond (a certain age) ; to spend more than (one's 
income). Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1038 Som so fulof furyc is 
and despit, That it sourmonnlelh nis Tcpressy oun, c 2374 — 
BoetJu III, p.'. viil, (i£68) 80 Mayst J?cu sourmounten ftse 
olifuntzin gretnesseor weyjtofbtNiy? ^2489 Caxton 
of Apnon i. 37 How hath y* euyl thys daye surmounted y« 
goode, 2526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W, 2531) 228 b, Aged per- 
sones that bath surmounted and pa>«ed that age. 2546 in 
Dugdaie Monast. Anglic. (1821) III. 283/2 ITic^ kinges 
maiesties landes doe surmount the lands of the said John 
Norris by the yearly value of xJjs. xjd. ob. 2570 Act 13 
Eliz. c. 4 § 8 Yf the Landes. .solde. .do sumount, after the 
Rate and Value aforesaid, the Debt and Arrearages. 2570 
Buchanan Admonitioim W^ (S.T.S.) 22 To incur the 
cryme of surmontlng my priuat estait. 2582 Lambarde 
Eiren. il viL (2583) 276 If two or moe persons, do ioyne in 
the stealing of goods that do .surmount xiid. 2591 — 
Archeian (1635) 50 Where the Mischiefc doth .surmount the 
common growth. 2600 Holland Lhy xxi. Iviii. 426 There 
arose so terrible a.. tempest.. that it surmounted well near 
the foule trouble . , endured in the AJpes. a 2674 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics (1675) 471 Many chariiable and pious works, 
perhaps surmounling his estate. <*2676 Hale Prim, Orig. 
Man. IL L (1677) 231 The Inhabitants of the Worid do daily 
increase, and their increment surmounts daily their decrease. 
2776 Conn, Col. Rec. (1890) XV. 357 TTiat the debts., due 
from the estate, .surmount the inventoried part of said estate 
the sum of ;C46, 3, ij. 

f c. To be above the reach or capacity of, to 
transcend : = Suhpass 4. Obs, 

250s Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) l vii. 69 Thynges 
y* whiche surmounteth the puyssaunce and capacyTe of 
natural understandynge. 2553 iir. iu 626 Theye j 

ferre sormounle all praise that my tong can expresse, 2671 | 
iliLTON Samson 2380 How thou wilt here come off sur- 
mounts my reach. 2685 Oldham's Wks. Pref, 5 Nothing 
can be said so choice and curiotu which bis Deserts do not 
surmount 2738 Wesley Ps. cxxxix. xiii, Thy Thoughts of 
Love to me surmount The Power of Number to recount. 

f 2. absol. or in/r. a. (from i a). To be supe- 
rior, to exceL Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 156 Not oonly this Marye 
..surmountyd in dygnyte But al^.. She of naturys yiftj'S 
had the sovcicyme. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. \. (Percy 
Soc.) IX O ye estates surmountynge in noblenes'^e. 2527 
Torkiscton PJlgr. (1884) 22 The Richesse, the sumptuous 
buyldyng,..with all other thynges that makytb a Cite 
j glorius Surmownfeth m Venys a bove all places that ever I 
Sawe, • 2577 Harrison England ilxv. (1877) t. 271 The 
I noble men and gentlemen doo surmount in this ^balfe. 


a 2642 Bp. MouNTACU^r/r d ^iott. iv. (1642) 256 She was a 
woman, as in birth royal), so in all naturall graces surmount- 
ing. 2687 X.T.SallustZi There were twoGreat Mcnof different 
..Manners of Living, yet in Vertue both surmounting. 

t b, (from I b.) To exceed, be greater or more 
numerous; to be in excess, predominate, prepon- 
derate ; also, to remain over as a surplus, Ohs. 

<12533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Biijb, 
This our age. .is not called of yron, for faute of sages, but 
bycause the malycious people surmounte. 2534 Whitinton 
Tullyes Offices i. (1540) 27 That we maye..se bothe in 
addycion and subtraction what somme may surmounte of 
tlie remayncs. 2542 Copland Calyen's Terap, 2 Giv, 
Somtyme ye shal vse detraction of blode, y* is when the 
blode surmounteth. 2560 Daus tr. Sletdaue's Comm. 393 
The cleargy, which in the consistory of the Empire sur- 
mounle in nombre. 2622 Elsinc Devales Ho. Lords (Cam- 
den) 83 My myscry doth more surmount that hisMajcsty is 
drawen in to be a party. 

3. trans. To prevail over, get the better of, over- 
come. a. a person ; f also said of an emotion or 
desire. Now rare. 

2390 Gower Conf. J. 217 He his fader in desdeign Hath 
. .set of non acomptc, As he which thoghte him to surraonte. 
ci^ooLaud Troy Bk. 6 j 6 i Hishcrl gretangur surmounted. 
<12400-50 Wars Alex, 2361 (Ashm.), Sexes [= Xerxes) in 
sum time surmountid all kyngb. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour 117 
Seint Katerine, that by her wiilc.. surmounted., the greltest 
philosophers in Grece, 2509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xvL (Percy 
Soc.) 73 Thus covetyse shal nothyng surmount Your yonge 
ladyes herte. 2525 Ld. Berners h'roiss. II. xcv, 284 He 
feared lestc they wolde surmounte bym, and take awaye his 
realme from hym, a 2530 Wolsey in Cavendish Life (1893) 
253 'Phe sodden joy surmounted my memory. 2849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. li. J. 275 The attempts of the rival ministers 
to surmount and supplant each other. 

b. temptation, hostility, (now usually) a diffi- 
culty or obstacle ; by association with sense 7 — 
to rise superior to, get over. 

2483 Caxton G.dela fiij, They surmounted many 
grete temptacions. 2600 Holland Z«iyxxxviii.l.ioi5The 
I very indignation and shame of this example surmounted the 
malice of his adversaries. 2683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1720 I. 

! 402 About which, the ^wcdcs could not surmount the Diffi- 
culties during the Course of their hfediation. 2706 E. Ward 
I Wooden World Diss. (1708) 19 His Aversion is not so in- 
! vincible, but It may be surmounted by a weighty Present. 
2748 Anson's kVp. m, ix. 398 He saw it would Lc impossible 
for him to surmount the embarasnvent he was under. 1780 
JoH.NSON Let, to Mrs.^ Thrale 21 Apr., Wc have bad very 
cold weather % bad riding weather for my master, but he will 
surmount it all 2828 D' Israeli Chas. /, I, il, 23 Thus early 
Charles surmounted the obstacles which nature had cost in 
bisway. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India III. xiB After 
surmounting the embarrassment and delays inseparable from 
a deficient supply of conveyance. 

fc, absol, or intr. To overcome, prevnil. Ohs, 
2400 tr. Seer. Seer., Gov. Lordsh. cxi. ixt Sweche cr of 
l-c nombre of hem kat surmounten and ouercomeru f X 477 
Caxto.n fason 78 b, The whiche assemblid in thys maner by 
grete pryde that surmounted on them* 

4. trans. To mount, rise, or ascend above (also 
^/5f.); also, to reach or extend above, surpass in 
height, be higher than, overtop. Now rare, 

cine, Chaucer Boeth, iv. met. i. (2868) no, I haue..swifie 
feliercs J at surmounten ke heyjt of ke beuene. i423^as. I 
KingisQ. Ixxxvii, Sum for desyre, surmounling tbaire de- 
cree- 2489 Caxton Faytesof A.m. xxxy. 147 There ben so 
highe [engyns) that not oncly they surmonten the w'allesbut 
aI>o the highest towres. 2578 Lyte Dodoens i The great 
Sotbren wood doth . .surmount the faeigth or stature of a tal 
man. 2633 P. Fletcher Pise, Eel. iil iii, She the highest 
height In worth surmounts. 2C64 Povver Exp. Philos. 11. 91 
Any lime of the year it [sc, the quicksilver] will not much . . 
surmount the. .'height.. of 29 inches. 2688 Holme Armoury 
in. xiii. 479^ Mounts gradually surmounling each other. 
2794 R. J, SuLiVAN View Nat. L 57 It is clear that the 
waters never surmounted those high summits, or at least 
remained Lut a short lime upon them. 

'j*b. To go back in date beyond. Ohs. rare. 

<2x647 Habincto.n Surv. Wore. (Wore. Hist. Soc./^I- 77 
A family whose ancestors surmounted for tyme of contmew- 
ance thcare the Conquest, 

fB. intr. To mount, rise, ascend (above some- 
thing); to extend in height ; to exalt oneself; 
to arise, spring up. Obs. 

2430-40 Lydc. Bochas i. ii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 25/2 So hlh a 
tour. . Which that sholde surmounte aboue the skie. a 247S 
Ashby Dicta Philos. 397 Theim to supprise That wolde ^r- 
monte, or in vices arise. ^2475 Parienay 2610 Ful gret loy 
ofbert in hjTu gan surmounL 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
d viijjThe waters, .surmounted by heyght of ten cubitesupon 
the hyghest monlayn, 2539 Tonstall Serm. Paint Sum. 
(xBaj) 27 Disobedience of the deuyll, not kcpjmge the order 
of his creation, but surraounlynge farre aboue it. 2563 Shute 
Archit. Fij, If thepiller surmount from 25 10.30. the height 
of the pillor must be deuided into .12 part^ 

^b. To amount /^> (so much). Obs, 

In quot. 2551 a loose translation. ^ „ , 

2551 Robinson tr. More's U/opM.(iB 95 ) 116 Betwene thys 
two comers the sea runneth in,.. and there surmoun^tb into 
a large and wyde sea [orig. per ingens inane dtffusuni]. 
2576 Foxe A. 4- M. (ed. 3) '^kole summe WM 

founde to surmount to .294. yeare^ 2599 Hakluyt yopU, 

L 293 Presents to the Viceroy and Bassas, which arc said to 
surmount to twentie thousand dollers. a 1656 Usshek A nn. 
VI. (16581 439 The custom which in former limes was farmed 
for ten hundred thousand drachma’s, scarce now surmounts 
to a hundred and fifty thousand. 

fc. To result from addition; to arise or be 
produced from something. Obs. 

257X Dicces Patitom, ji, y, M ijb, Adde all the sides 
that Triangle together, taking balfe of the number which 
surmounteth. 2572 Will of W. Lyly (P, Prob. Reg-, 
felde 4) All my gt^es I will be solde, and the money that 
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shal surmount of the same [etc.]. 1654 Vilvaih Enchir. 

Efigr. I. XXVI, From which, they say, all mixtils doe sur- 
mount tons- cxistuni]. 

6. irans. To mount upon, get on the top of; 
usually, to mount and cross to the other side of, 
climb across, get over; cccas, to round or weather 
(a cape) ; also, to extend over and across. 

«»S33 Ld- Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aureh Pro!. (1535) Aj, 
ITheyJ surmounted the hyghe mounie of Olympius, there to 
contemplate. .the influences of the pianettes in the heuen. 
1585 T. Washington xx. Nicholay's I’cy.i, i. i Hauing.. 
surmounted the heightand sharpnesseof the mount Rhodope. 
/ bid, 1 1, i. 31 b, The sea which . . castetb against [Cape] Malee, 
IS such that without great labour . . she is not to be rccouered 
or surmounted. 1765 J\[uscum Rust. IV, 250 The difficulty 
of surmounting obstacles by their shorter radii. 18x9 /. 
Foster Contrib, Eclectic Rev. (1844} 1. 505 He would some- 
times leap over the wall at a spring, in preference to taking 
the trouble to open the ^ate or surmount a stile just at bantH 
1825 Scott Talisvt. xii, The surmounting one crag only 
lifts the climber to points yet more dangerous. xSag Chap- 
iers Pkys. Sci. 357 Telescopes enable the eye to surmount 
immense distances, i860 Tyndall Glae. i. xu. 89 Simond 
surmounted the next ridge. 

absol, 1843 WoRDSw. Grace Darling 53 Kach grasps an 
oar, and struggling on they go—, .alike intent Here to elude 
and there surmount. 

7 . To stand, lie, or be situated above; to rest 
on the top of ; to top, crown. Orig. in Heraldry, 
said of a crest above a shield, also of a charge 
represented as laid upon another so as to extend 
across and beyond it. Chiefly in pa. pple. : mr^ 
mounted by — having above or on the top. 

x6ro Guilum Heraldry vi. vii. 280 A rich Mantle of cloth 
of Gold, doubled Ermine, . .surmounted by a Lion passant, 
gardant. 1634 Peacham Cpmpl, Genii, xv, 192 A lesse en- 
grailed Argent surmounted by another not cngraild Gules- 
1683 Holmb a rjHotiry ri. vii. x48yi Two Reynards or Foxes 
counter saliant, the dexter surmounted of the sinister Gules. 
Ibid, 198/1 A Serpent Imbowed, the bead debruscd (or sur- 
mounted) of the tail. Ibid. xix. 479/x Thrc Swans Necks. . 
surmounting (or debrusing) each other. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. {Christmas Eve) The huge square columns 
that supported the gate were surmounted by the family crest. 
1836 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal. iii. 167 The two domes, .which 
surmount the Holy Sepulchre and the Basilica of Constan- 
tine. 1864 Boutell Her, Hist, fy Pop. vit. (ed- 3) 33 When 
a Canton and a Bordure are blazoned upon the .same shield, 
the Canton surmounts the Bordure. 1869 Tozer HighL 
Turkey 1, 36 An artiflcial mound, .with some indications of 
a wall having surmounted it. xSSa Cussans Her. vL (ed. 3) 
86 In the case of one Ordinary lying on another, Surmounted 
fy, or Oifer all is always used, and never Debrttised by. 

Hence Surmount sb, (rare~^), something that 
surmounts, something placed on the top ; Sur- 
moumtal (rare~^) [-al 5], the act of surmonnting 
or getting over. 

1879 P. R. Drummond Perth. Bygone Days v. 24 Leaping 
a gate where there was a surmount of spikes. x886 J. W. 
Graham Hexra (X8S7) II. xvi. 292 It was too lofty to afford 
any hope of surmountaL 

Sunuo'cmta'ble (srimaumtab’i), a, [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE. Cf F. surmontablel\ That may be 
surmounted ; conquerable, superable, 
x6xi CoTOR., Surmoniable., surmountable, surpassable. 
1669 Temple Let. to Ld, Arlington Wks, 1720 II. 191 He 
saw there would be another Difficulty less surmountable 
than al! the rest. 1745 Young in Richardson's Corr. (1804) 
II. 12 Evils they are, but surmountable ones, a 1806 Hors- 
ley Serm., Luke rv. 1S-19 (1816) I. 218 The temptations of 
all situations are equally surmountable. 1904 W. M. Ram- 
say Lett, Seven Churches iv. 49 The difficulties of cultiva- 
tion are no longer surmountable by a passive and uninven- 
tive population. 

Hence Stirmoniitableness. 

1847 in Webster. 

Smmott’JitGd, ppl- o,. [f. Sdbsiount v. + 

-ED i.] 

1. Arch. Applied to an arch or vault whose rise 
is greater than half the span : opp. to Subbased. 

Chambers Cycl. s.v. All above Hemispheres 

are call’d,. surmounted Vaults. 1825 [see Surbased a.]. 
Parker Gloss. Archit. (1830) 40 Surmounted arches. 

2. Overcome, vanquished. 

2824 WifTEN Tasso IX. xxviii, Honour.. itself is base^ 
Which no surmounted toils of jeopardy aggrace ! 

Surmotmter. Also 6 -our. [£ as prec. + 
-ER 1 .] One who or that which surmounts ; f one 
who or that which excels an overcomer, 


vanquisher. . - ^ t c 

cxeoo Three Kings' Sorts X77 A man that hight ^ our- 
nome, whiche -tt-as the floure and surraountour of alle othir. 
1580 PuiTESHAM Engl.Poesie xir.xxv. (Arb.)3o$ Arte xs not 
only an aide . .10 nature in all her actions, but . . in some sort 
asurmounter of her skill. <zx6ro Healey Epictetus (1636) 
2 Surmounters of all lets and impediments. 

STirmou*nting,j' 3 /.j 5 . [-iKob] The action of 
theverbSuRSioub'T; also, something thatsurmounts. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 581/24 Kxcessru, exc^e, pas^ 
ynge oute, or surmountjmge. 1812 Examiner $ Oct- 035/1 
On the entablature is an unadorned parapet, or surmounting 
of the fronL x85o Tyndall Glac. u riu- 60 The sleadysur- 
mounting of difficulties. 

SnnuoU'Sl'tdn^, ppl. a, That sur- 

mounts. 

"f* 1 . Surpassing, excelling, exceeding. Obs. 

C1407 Lytrs. Reson 4- i5‘r«x. 5102 So excellent ^d so 
notable, SurmountjTig and delytable. X4X2-20 — (^ren. 
Troy I. 4352 Be-causc sche was surmouniyng of bewte. 
c xsoo Proverb in Antiq. Rep, (1809) IV. 393 The sermount- 
ynge pleasure, who can expresse, \Vhiche is in armony of 


spnge? 1583 SIUBBES AttaL Abus. I. (1875) 76 Talcing a 
Singular felicity & surmounting pleasure in seeing them to 
go plamed and decked in the Feathers of deceiptfull vanity. 
*593 G. Harvey Pierces Super, x8 Exceeding Aretine him- 
selle; that bestowed the surmountingest amplifications at 
his pleasure. 1627 Lisander 4. Cal. x. 215 The admirable 
attractions cf her surmounting beauty. 1685 Otw’ay ]Vind‘ 
C«ij/^x37 ^bat good Angel whose surmounting Power 
Waited Great Charles in each emergent hour. 2752 R. 

I Shirra in Rem. (1850) xBB The absolute freedom and sur- 
' mounting sovereignty of his grace. 

t 2 . Arising or resulting from addition. Obs. 

XS7* DiccES Pantom. 11. xvii. O ij. Square the sides, .and 
the prodiictcs seuerally multiplie in the number of perches 
to bee taken away, the surmountyng summes dimde by the 
Area of ibe whole triangle. 

8. Sitnated above or on the top of something. 
x66t ^Morgan Syk. Gentry i. iv, 52 A Surmounting Star, is 
a bearing, denoting Sons of such a father who was advanced 
by Vertue. x683 Holme Armottry 11. xix. 472/2 Schepsen 
of Silisia hath for hts Crest seven such \viz, blades of grass], 
each surmounting and imbowed tothesinister. t^ozAc^emy 
IS Apr. 379/1 His bookcases with their surmounting busts. 

Surzunllet (sojmtrlet). Also 7 sir-, [ad. F. 
sur»iuleiJ\ The red mullet; a name comprising 
species of Mulltts, esp. M. sumiuletus, the Striped 
Surmullet, red with three loDgiiodinalyeHowstripes, 

highly prized from ancient times as a food-fish, and 
M, barbatus, the Plain Snrmullet, of a plain red. 

/2 x67a WiLLUGHBY Ichtkyogr. (1686) Tab. S. 7 Mullus 
tnajor Salvliatu\ a Slrmullet. 1674 ColL IVords, Sea 
Fishes 103 Sur-MuUet, Mullus Antiquorum. 2738 MSS. 
Dk. Portland (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 175 We had a very 
good dinner, and a fish which is much prized and valued 
called a surmullet. 2769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 227 The 
Red Surmullet. ./l/i/Z/wr barbatus. Ibid. 229 The Striped 
Surmullet, Mulltts major. 2776 Adam Smith /F, H. i. xi. 

I- 273 Asinius Celer purchased a surmullet at the price of 
eight thousand sestertiL <899 Coniemp. Rev. Aug. 202, I 
have seen surmullets, when going from the brown sand to 
the dark rocks, quickly change from one colour to the other. 

Stum (s£ 5 Jii). [ad. mod.L. Sumial\ An owl of 
the genus Sumia ; a hawk-owl. j 

2840 Cuvier's Anim, Kingd. 275 The Rayed Sum.. is 
about the size of the Sparrow-hawK. 

11 Snmai (su'mai). Alsosumi, sumay. [a. 
Urdu sumd, sumac = Pers. U ^ sumd, 

also surnd.'j An Oriental variety of oboe. 

[2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Koy. Amhass. 208 There were 
also common Hawboyes, which they [sc. Persians) call 
Sumatsi,] 2905 Daily Citron. 24 Feb. 8/5 An instrument 
called surn6, that besin a resemDlaoce..to a Scotch bag- 
pipe. 2907 Blackiv. Mag.jyxneZi^fx Moving to the thunder 
of tom-toms and to the squeal of the sumais (native pipes). 

Sxuraame (so'iDEim), sb. Forms ; a. 4-6 sor- 
name, (4 stimome, Sc, Bwrnajne, suorname, 
-nome, 5 somam, snrename, 6 snr(r)e name, 
.SV*. soumame, Bumawm, y-Ssur-name), 4-snr- 
name. 4-‘5 sire name, sirename, (6 sirnome, 
syrname, syr name), 6-8 sir-name, 6-9 sirname 
(8 sir name), [f. Sub- + Name sb., after AF., OF. 
sunium, sorTtom : see Subnouk. 

The spellings simame,siretutmezxzd\ie to etymoIogiziDg 
alteration on Sir rA, Sire sb ., quasi * father s name 
L A name, title, or epithet added to a person’s 
name or names, esp, one derived from his birthplace 
or from some quality or achievement Obs. or arch, 
c 2330 Arth, ^ Merl, 5488 (Kolbing), pc .xxxix. Osoman, 
cert, His surname was: bardi of bext. 02375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints vii. {Jacobus Minor) 25 pis haly roanne [re. James the 
Less], bR* foure swrnamys had. cvgjs Cursor M. 15218 
(FaiifJ Ivdas of pa xij. was an his sumome scariot hijL 
c 2400 Maundev, (1839) 104 Fro thcos gon men to Nazarelhe, 
of the whiche cure ioiri beretbe the surname, 2526 
Tindale Acts L 23 Barsabas (whose s^Tuame was lustus). 
*577*^7 HoliNshed Chron. I. 58/2 Which ^sitting still in 
Rome had triumphs and surnames appointed them of 
such nations as their capteins did vanquish. 2589 R, 
Hab\'EV pi. Perc. (iS6o) 23 My sirnome is Peaee-Maker 
one that is but poorcly regarded in England. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. V. iii. 270 To his sur-name Coriolanus longs more pride 
Then pitty to our Praj-ers. 2683 Kennett tr. Erastn. on 
Folly X18 If they did but practice their Sirname of Most 
Holy. 2702 C Mather Magu. Chr. iii. n. £(1852) 355 
They gave Janos the sir-name of Pater. 2837 Carlvle Fr, 
Rev, t, u i, President Hcoault, remarking on ro>*al Sur- 
names of Honour leic,]. 2842 'l ENNysoN-S/. Sim. Styl. 159, 

1, Simeon of ibe piliai, by suxname StyUves. 

f b. A second, or an alternative name or title 
given to a person, place, edifice, etc. Obs. 

2388 Wyclif Cen. xxxv. 6 Therfor Jacob cam to Lusa,.. 
hi sire name BetheL 2388 — Eeclus. xhui. 29 In the name 
of the Lord, to whom the surname [1382 toname) is God of 
Israel. ?/r 2500 Chester PL (1906) 16 The church is called 
St. Mary The surname Ara Cceli. 1513 Douglas jErxis\m. 

X. 22 The Grekis anej-ane, Quhilk clepit bene to surname Pe- 
lasgane. 2531 Elyot Gov. IL iv, Nobilitie, whiche is the 
commendation, and as it were, the surname of vertue. 2567 
Fenton Trag. Disc, il (1898) I- 83 With what Uile or sot- 
name of constant’ the fond philosophers of oldc time do 
baptysc those accions of mearc fury. 1632 Lithcow Tract. 

IV. 150 They will not be content with 
Imag^ b ’ * * ‘ 

tearming 
Note I, i 
Baal Peer 
2646 Llui 

Sait [se, saltpetre]. . 

2 . The name which a person bears in common 
with the other members of his familyj ^ distm- 
gnished from his Christian name\ a family name. 


hey impose a surname or epunixe 01 
n holy Images. 2638-56 Cow-LEvD/rr/^ftr tv. 
re before declared that Baal was the Sun, and 
rimamie, from a particular pla« of his worship. 


*37S Barbour Bruce in. 99 Twa brethir..Thar surname 
wes Makyne-drosser; That is al-so mekill to say her As the 
durwarih sonnys. 2393 Langl. P. Pi. G xv. 369 pat is nojt 
reisonable..to refusy my syres somame [v.rr, surname, 
sirename). 14^3 ^Irish Act 5 Edsv, /F, c. 16 Qe cbescun 
irroys home..preignea luy surname engloisdevne vile come 
button Chestr..ou color come White Blake. 2565 Child- 
Marriages 65 Sir Edmound (what his syrname was, this 
deponent knoweth not), a priest that sjTved at Balderston 
Chappell. 2S9S Maunsell Catal. 3 1 bey make their Al- 
phabet by the Christen name, I by the Sir name. 2605 
(Jamden Rem. (1637) 48 In late yeares Simamcs have becne 
given for Christian names among us, and no where else in 
Chmtendome- 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 224, 1 find seven 
of hts Sirname to be Students in the said College. 2749 
I Fielding Tom Jones y\\. xVi, But the lieutenant,. was not 
I contented with Sophia only. He said he must have her 
sir-nam& z8i8^Hal^m iT/iV4 ^^rx(i8i9) I. ii. ir, 205 Two 
innovations devise^d in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; 

Rfloption of sirnames, and of armorial barings. 1875 
W. S. Hayward Love agst. IVbrld 72, 1 shall not sign my 
surname. 2876 Freeman Honn. Cotta. V. xxv. 563 The 
Norman Conquest. .brought with it the novelty of family 
nomenclature, that is to say, the use of hereditary surnames. 

b. irans/., esp. = Cogkomen i (a), e. g. Publius 
Cornelius Scifio. 

c *375 •Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. {BaptisteC) 928 pe thred 
herrod had alsua til his suomome agrippa. 1482 Caxton 
Godfrey xxxvf. 71 In this tyme was Emperour a greke,.. 
and was named alexes, and to his surname Conius [i. e. 
Alexius Comnenus 1}. 2598 Grenewey Tacitus^ Ann. 11, 
vii. (1622) 42 That none of the Scribonian familie should 
take vpon him the surname of Drustts. 2654 tr. Martinis 
Ceng, China 206 Adding to his name (as ustmlly they do) 
the Sirname oi^Pingsi. 1657 Kort/is Plutarch Note 92 
Albus was the sirname of the Posthumians. 
f 3. A family, clan. Sc. Obs. 

*455 in Charters ifC. Edinb. (1871) 79 The sumam and 
nerrest of blude to the said WilHame. 2508 Kenneoie 
Flyting lu. Dunbar 4x6 Hang Dunbar, Quarter and draw, 
and mak that surname thin. rSS3-4 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. I. 252 Thame, their kyn, freyndis, servandis, allya, 
assisleris and surname. 2565 Ibid. 362 To resset ony re- 
bellis and surname of ClangregoUr. 

Surname (sD*intfim, srin^'m), V. Also 6 syr-, 
6-9 sir-, [f. prec. Cf. OF. souruommer (mod.F. 
sumommer).'] To give a surname to : chiefly 
1 . traus. To give an additional name, title, or 
epithet to (a person). 

a. %vith descriptive adj., sb., or phr. 
a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen, VI 200 b, He gathered $0 muche 
treasure, that no man In maner had money but be, and so 
\va5 he surnamed the riche Cardinall of Winchester. 2560 
Daus tr. Steidatu's Comm, 50 b, That seingweprofessethe 
name of Christ, we may rightly chalenge that to our selues, 
that we may be surnamed Christians. 25B8 Shaks. L, L. L, 

V. iL 553, 1 Pompey am, Pompey surnam’d the bi^. 2602 
Holland Pliny v. xxix. I. loS Ibe renowmed ciltie Mag- 
nesia, surnamed, Vpon Mmander. 2607 R. Johnson {title) 
The Most Pleasant History of Tom a Lincolne,.. the Red 
Rose Knight, who for his valour, .was surnamed the Boast 
of England. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 30 Tambeclaine 
(simamed the Scourge of God). ,*6yx Milton P. R, n. 199 
How bee simam’d of Abica dismissM..the fair Iberian 
maid. 2769 Robertson Chas. F, xu. in.454 His successor 
Cosmo, sirnamed the Great. G. Chalmers Caledonia 

I, III. viL 396 Kenneth IV.. was simamed Gtim, from the 
strength of his body, rather than the force of bis character. 
1B72 Smiles Charac. i. (1876) 20 William of Orange, sur- 
named the SilenL 2508 [Miss Fowler] .ffr/w. Trent 4 An- 
cholme 73 We surnamed our young friend * Orpheus with 
his Flute’. 


b. with a recognized proper name. 

*539 Pible (Great) Acts x. x6 SjTnon which was sj*maraed 
Peier, 1576 Gascoigne Steele Cl. 490 Paulus he, (/Emilius 
surnamed). x6xx Bible Isa. xliv. 5 Another shall subscribe 
with his hand vnto the Ixird, and surname himselfe by the 
name of Israel, 2613 Purciias Pilgrimage i. xvL 73 Antio- 
chus bis sonne, surnamed Epifihattes, 2756-7 tr. Keyster's 
'J'rav. (1760) L 64 The famous Switzer, Theophrastus Bom- 
past, sirnamed ParacelsiLs. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V, 

g i Roger, simamed Vacarius,..read public lectures at 
xford on the Roman law. 2868 Freeman Norm. Cong, 
II. viii. 205 The commander of the district was Thurstan 
surnamed Goz; 

2. To give such-and-such a surname to ; to call 
(a person) by his surname or family name, 
j^izAct 4 Hen. F///, c 9. S * By what soever name or 
names surname or surnames the same William be named 
or surnamed in the said acte. 2605 Verstegan Dee. Intell. 
vi. (1628) iBi [i*bey] began to surname them^elues after 
such places as they properly possessed.^ 02630 Risdok 
Surv. Devon § 60 Rock bcare.. bad.. lords sirn.iined thereof. 
268a PiF.RS Descr. IV. Meath (1770) icS Thus you have 
ifac Gowne surname himself bmllb \marg. Irish now 
c^nge their names into English]. 


’\’ 3 . To call by another or additional name ; to 
attach another appellation or designation to ; more 
widely, to designate, entitle. Obs. 

2562 in Heath Grocers' Com/. {iZ 6 ^) 96 Evil *7^ 

named gjmger. 2599 Nashe Lenten Stufe 55 sne _«usu 
lockies or Red-sbanks (so surnamed of tbcir iromocOTlc 
raunching vp the red shanks or red herrings). 2601 Wou* 
LAND Pliny V. xxvii. I. 105 Scleuda up^n the nver Call- 
Cadmus, surnamed also Tracbiolis. 'VJooix^ke] 

Hist. Ivstine xx. 76 Al that part of Italy (sur-n^ed the 
creater Greecek *63* Lithcow Trav. «L 311 The great 
Pyramidcs, surnamed the Worlds wonders, r^i Milton 
P R. IV. 270 All the schools Of Academics old and new, 
with those Simam’d Peripatelit^ 

Greece i. vilL (1715) 3* The other Part of tic lemple..Sir- 


Dam’d IIoAtar. . 

Hence f Surnamed ppl. a., having such-and- 


such .a designation. 

x6^ Milton Civil Potver VTcs. 2851 V. 3x7 The papist. . 
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by the church,,. understands the pope, the genera! councels 
prelatical only and the sumam'd fathers. 

Surnamer. no 7 ice-wd. [f. Sukname v, + -Eu^.] 
Puttenham’s englishing of Antonomasia. 

1589 PuTTEKHAM Ettgl. PocsU III. xvH. (Arb.) 192 Not 
iiieiotiwtta, but antonomasia^ or the Surnamer, (not the 
inisnamer, which might extend to any other thing asweil as 
to a person)as he that would say; not Idng Philip of Spaine, 
but the Westerne king. 

Suruap. Ohs, exc. Hist, Also -nape. [a. AF., 
OF. stir-^ sotimap{p)e,i, sttr- S^v.--^nape table- 
cloth, Nape sh.-] A towel or napkin provided at 
table for use when washing the hands. 

1381-3 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 592 Pro surnape 
pro tabul. d'ni Prioris. 1478 in lllustr. Anc, Stats 4* 
Chivalry (Roxb.) 31 After the sumapp made. 1534 Ihid, 54 
The surnape w* drawen, then the[y) whashed. 1548 Hall 
Ckron., Hen. VIII, 4 b, After the Sumap laied, and that the 
kynges grace, & the Quene bad wasslied 
[x8o2 ^Iks. Radcliffe Gaston de Blondcville Postb. Wks. 
1826 II, 31 The King’s sewer having laid the end of the 
sur>nap and a towel on the board. 1859 Parker Dom, 
Archit, HI. iiL 75 noUt The surnape appears to have an- 
swered the purpose of the modern table napkin.] 

Saruominal (swnp'minal), a, [f. SuRN’AME 
sh,, after name^ nominal^ Of or pertaining to 
surnames, ‘ 

187s Lower En^, Surnames (cd.^ 4) II. viiL 83 The sur- 
nominal characteristics of that province. 1924 E. Weeklev 
Romance of Names (ed. 2) iB5 The first element is Anglo- 
Sax. hengest, stallion, and its most usual sumomlnal forms 
are Hensman and Hinxman. 

f SurnOTUl. Obs, Forms : 4 sournotm, 4-5 
surnoun(e, 5 sewrnown, surnon. [a. AF. snr^ 
noim s= OF. somom, f. stir- Sun- + nom name, 
after med.L. sitpemomat^ suprattomen (cf. late L. 
snpemomindre to surname) ; cf, Pr. sobrenofn^ It. 
soprannotney Sp. sobrenoinbi^ty Pg. sobrenome,'\ s= 
SUENAME sh. I, I b, 2, 

CX32S Chron. Eng, 982 in Ritson Jlfetr, Rotn, II. 311 
Richard queor de lyoun, That was his sournoun. 237s I3 ar- 
EOUR Bruce xviL 152 Of Keth, and of Gawlistoune He 
hecht, throu differens of sur-noune. CX450 Loveucii Mer- 
tin 1020S Wbanne thus amended was l>at town, thanne 
wolde he 3even hit a Seivmown, and after Logrj*vs Logres 
cald hit he. 1457 Harding Chron, i. in Eng, Hist. Rev. 
Oct. (1912) 741 Of k^’nge Edward with longshankes hy 
sumoun. 2472-3 Rolts efParlt. VI, 37/2 As if they were 
named by name of Baptlsme, sumon and addition. 

Suroooipital: see Sub-. 

"I- Surot. Obs. [a. OF. surot, var. of stiros : see 
Sebevv.] a swelling on a horse’s shank. 

260X Holland xxvili. xv. II. 333 The surots or 
rugged weris (orig. F, 5uroiz\ in horse legs. 

Suroimd, SuroWjSiirpage, -patch, -paish : 

see SauaouND, Seeow, Suepeach. 

Surpass (s^ipa's), v, [ad. F. stirpasser 
obs. It. sorpassare)y f. sur- =» Supee- 2 -^passer to 
Pass.] 

1 , traits. To pass over, go beyond, overstep (a 
limit) : often in fig. context ; also, to go beyond 
(a certain period of time). Obs, or arch, 

2588 Kyd Househ. Philos, Wks. (1901) 240 The Ryucr.. 
was swoln so high as it farre surpast the wonted limmits. 
1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodintt 2, 3 Infamous was the Life 
of Ptolomy, Surpassing bounds of Civill Modesty. 2667 
Milton P. L, xi. 894 Nor let the Sea Surpass his bounds, 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 82 He cooks by 
the Hour-Glass..; and will no more surpass one Puncto of 
Time, than a scrupulous Virtuoso in the Concoction of his 
Stomach. 2788 Knox Winter Even. II. v. viii. 273 In 
poetical excellence. .he cannot be said to have often sur- 
passed the line of mediocrity. 2799 J, Robertson Agric, 
Perth 237 If they arc left to surpass the ordinary period, 
the succeeding growth suffers. 1839 Thackeray 5/. 
Sophia o/Kioff xix, Nor cared they to surpass the river’s 
bank. 

+ 2 . To pass or mount above ; to surmount Obs. 
1639 Dbumm. of Haivtk. Conv.'w. E, Jonson Wla. (1711) 
226 The one flying swift, but low; the other, like the eagle, 
surpassing the clouds. 1769 Pennant .SrrV. III. 242 
Salmon. .gain the sources of the Lapland rivers,., and 
surpass the perpendicular falls of Leixsiip tetc.]. 

h. To extend above or beyond. Now rare. 
s6ox Holland Pliny \. II. 269 High mountains also 
and the cliffes surpassing the verie clouds. 2687 A Lovell 
tr. Thevenof s Trttv, 11, 80 This frontispiece hath a Minaret 
on each side which surpass it above three fothom in height. 
1852 Macgillivray -BriV. Birds V. 474 Tarsus two inches 
long ; vdngs surpassing the tail by two inches. 1880 Nature 
1 Jan. 2J2 Where mountain masses,. smpassed the level of 
perpetual snow. 

3. To go beyond (another) in degree, amount, or 
quality ; to be or do more or better than ; to be 
greater than, to exceed ; to be superior to, to excel, 
iSSS Bradford in Strype Eeel, Mem. (1721) III, App. 
xlv. 127 The natural love that I beare to my natyve coun- 
trye, surpassing all daungers that maye chaunce to my 
bodye and goo^.^ a 2585 sSidney Arcadia 1. xiii, Philoclea 
..muebe resembling (though I must say much surpassing) 
the Ladie Zelmane. 1590 Spenser P. Q, i. x, This great 
Citie that does far surpas. 1625 Meade in Ellis Orig. Dtit. 
ScT. I. III. 209 Yon may see. .how much this Plague, fbr 
the time and number, surpasses that of X603. 2667 Milton 
P.L.j.jjS They., who seemd In bigness to surpass Earths 
Giant Sons. laid. 11, 370 This would surpass Common 
revenge. <11700 Evelyn Diary 5 May 1645, A villa,. sur- 
Kissing. .the most delidous places 1 ever beheld. i8oa 
Paley Nat. Pkeot. xxvL (1819) 449 The gifts of nature al- 
ways surpass the gifts of fortune. 18x9 Keats Fall HyPe- 
riVni. 337 rfhe Goddess,.. Surpassing wan Moneta by the 
head. 1827 Faeaday Chem. Manip, v, (1842) 165 The silica 


will be in a slate of division far surpassing any which can be 
obtained merely by mechanical means. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 
I. xviii. 133 The heat surpassed anything of the kind I had 
ever felt. 2874 Green Short Hist, iii. § 2. xi8 In the 
rapidity and breadth of his political combinations he far 
surpassed the statesmen of his time. 

b. To exceed (a specified measure, as weight, 
speed, etc.), rare. 

159X in Picton Lpool Munic, Ree. (1883) I. 83 That anie 
one townes man..SDaU..buie anie rendred tallowe not sur- 
passing one cwt of roughe tallowe. 2898 Daily News 21 
SepU 3/1 The Boa was not put to her highest speed, but., 
she surpassed 24 knots an hour. 

c. To go beyond (something done or existing) 
in action or achievement ; to do something that is 
more or better than. 

2592 Shaks. Ven.pf Ad, 289 ^Vhcn a Painter would sur- 
posse the life, In Itmming out a well proportioned steed. 
2728 Young L^e Fame iii, 120 The plenteous harvest calls 
me forward still, Till 1 surpass in length my lawyer’s bill. 
2842 p’lsRAELi w42W«.ArV.xv.(i867) 176 Johnson surpassed 
all his preceding kibours in hts last worlL 2842 Loudon 
Snhurhasi Hori, 249 These seeds not only germinated well, 
but in rapidity surpassed my expectations. 

4 . To be beyond the range, reach, or capacity 
of; to be more than can be attained, achieved, or 
apprehended by ; to be too much or too great for; 
to transcend. 

2592 Sol. ^ Pers. in. i. xoi The least of these surpasse my 
best desart. 26x1 Shaks. Witti. T, iii. i. 2 The 'J'cmple 
much surpassing The common prayse it heares. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul lu iiL 11. viii, Not multiplying beings to 
surpasse Their use. 2671 Milton Samson 22x3 Thy strength 
they know surpassing human rate. 1784 Cowfer Task iv. 
7X0 His Paradise surp.ass’d The struggling efforts of my 
Doyish tongue^ To speak its cxcclicnce. /oid. vi, 759 On 
scenes surpassing fable, and yet true. 2850 M^Cosk Div. 
Govt. IV. ii. (2874)483 This surpasses the utmost exertions of 
human ingenuity. x86x Buckle Civiliz, (1873) II. viii, 504 
The poverty and wretchedness of the people surpass all 
description. *897 Gladstone E. Crisis 2 The Armenmn 
massacres have surpassed in their wickedness all modem 
experience. 

Surpassallle (swpa-sab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being surpassed, exceeded, 
or excelled ; -V surmountable (cbs.). 

2622 (see Surmountable]. 2698 Norris Pract, Disc, IV. 
28 A very Vincible and Surpassable Discouragement. 

t Snrpa'ssant, a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. sur~ 
passant, pr. pple. of sserpasser to Subpass.] Sur- 
passing. 

1654 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol. 70 Other Kings will behold 
us far more eminent for our fortune or more surpassant for 
our vertue and valour. 

t Surpa'ssed, Ohs.nonce-wd* [f. Suiu 
+ passed. Past ppl, a., after overpassed^ Bygone. 
2620-SS 1. Jones Stone^Heng (2725) 22 The Customs of 
surpassed Ages. 

Sarpasser (sDjpa-sw). [fi Surpass v, + -eb i,] 
One who surpasses or excels. 

2805 W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. HI. 240 Rowe, often the 
model, and ofiener the surpasscr of Voltaire, 2838 Nrtv 
Monthly Mag. LIU. 554 The surpassers of Columbus, who, 
by means of the telescope, have revealed to us new worlds 
in the heavens. 3897 in Advance (Chicago) 22 Apr. 507/1 
To surpass his surpasscr. 

Sxu^a'ssing'y vhl, sb. [f. as prec. + -ih'G l.] 
The action of the verb Surpass. 

2736 Ainsworth, A surpassing, prseslanHaj esninentiay 
Pneeellentia. a 2774 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) II. 139 The 
frequency of them transfers satisfaction from the advantage 
gained by surpassing to the surpassing itself. 
Surpa'ssing, ppl. a. {adv.) [f. as prec. + 
-ISO ^.J That surpasses what is ordinary ; greatly 
exceeding or excelling others; of very high degree. 

<72580 Jefferie Bugbears vt. ii. 24 A surpassmge longing 
on the soda^Tie is brM. 2582 T, Watson Centurie of Love 
xxix. (Arb.) 65 The Autbour in this Sonnet, .setteth forth the 
surpassinge w'orthines of his Ladie. ^2595 Capt. Wyatt R. 
Dudley's Foy. W. Ind, (HakL Soc) 24 Such a labo^ntb of 
surpassing troubles. 16x0 Holland Co7/f</e/iV (2637) 
203 An Emperour surpassing in all.. Christian piety. 2667 
Milton P.Z.. iv. 32 O thou.. with surpassing Glc^crownd. 
28x5 Shelley w4/<M/<7r288 Wasting these surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, a 2859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, xxiii. V. 212 The surpassing beauty of bis horses, and : 
the nmltitude of his running footmen. \2!be,Manch.Exam, ' 
24 May s/i To the transcendent meanness and surpassing 
untruthfulness which lie at the basts of such an insinuation, 
b. adv. =next. (Cf. P assing cefz;.) Obs.^yiz.poel, 
1558 ^IARsTON Pygmal. 136 Ends not my Poem then sur- 
passing ill? 2653 Urquhart Rabelais ir. ix. 59 A young 
man. .surpassing handsome in all the lineaments of his body. 
a x8o8 Foster in Life ^ Carr. (1846) 1. 266 A large and sur- 
passing ugly tovm. 2839-52 Bailey Festus 382 Surely sin 
hlust be surpassing lovely when for her Men forfeit God’s 
reward. 

Snrpa'SSingly, [f. prec. + -i.r- 2 .] In a 
surpassing degree ; exceedingly, supereminently. 

1658 Rowland tr. Motet's Theat. Ins. 90S Johan. 
Bauhintis a very learned Physician, and surpassingly well 
seen in the knowledge of simples. ^ 1698 V/. Chilcot Evil 
Thoughts At, (1851)84 Hts radiant likeness is stamped upon 
ever}’ glorified soul, whidi makes it surpassingly fair and 
beautiful, 2834 L. Ritchie Wand. Seine 203 Surpassingly 
fair and good. 2847 Helps Friends in C. 1. vi. 83 How sur- 
passingly interesting is real life, when we get an insight into 
it. x^x Meredith Oneof ourCoTtq, lILxti. 245 His Idea 
had been surpassingly luminous. 

So Surpa'ssiiigness. rare. 

28^9 Meredith Egoist xxWj The effect of the luckless com- 
parison was to produce an i^ge of surpassingness in the 
features of Clara that gave him the final, or mace-blow. 


Surpay : see Sue-. 

t SUTpcloth. storlh. Obs. Also 6-7 airpe-, 
syrpe-, b -8 sirp- (6 aerp-, Byrpt(e)-, 7 airpt-, 
airplutb) ; see also Cloth, Clothes. [Alteration 
of SuEPLicE by substitution of r/cM for the second 
half of the word.] A surplice. 

1525 Churchw. Acc. Si. Michael, Spnrriergate, York 
Payd for a syrpo clothe tnendyng ij d. ob. 1557 Richmond 
Wills iSurtecs) 97 Item I gyffc unto Sir John Dyxsonmy 
I surpdothe. i5S7-7S.D;Kr». OroKr.tBannatyneCI.liojAnd 
I als assistit with rochaltis and huidis, the bischope of Ross, 
j the pryour of Quhitherae, and sindrie vthers with serp- 
; claithes and hutdis. 1596 Vestiy Bks. (Surtees) 271 To 
Roberte Waytsones svyfe for wasbyng the syrpte cloys, 
j 16x5 Bbatiiwait Strappado (1878) no A Church.man..his 
Sytpe-cioth.. discarded quite Resoluing fully now to he a 
‘ Knight. 1665 Vestry Bks. tSurteesJ 219 For weshing the 
.sirplutbs, 8 s. 1698 Ibid. 261 For altering the clerk's surp- 
cloth, I s. X778 Finghall Churchni. Acc. (MS.) For mend- 
ing Sirpcioth, 9d. 

1 " Surpeach. Obs. Forms : 8 airpeach, aur- 
page, -peach, 9 -paioh, -peyoh, -paiah, sirpeah. 


[a. Urdu sarpech, = Pers. serpeshl\ 


I An ornament of gold, silver, or jewels, on the turban. 
I J7S3 Hahwav Trav. I V. 191 note, A sirpeach, which is wore 

I round the turbant. 1759 in YoazSeUct. Vitpithh Rec.Forl 
i William (1869) 1. 193, 1 Culgah..l200. o. o. l Surpage.. 
600.0.0. sjj6 Francis Belt. (.sgoi)1.32j Betsey ischasmed 
with the surpeach and flatters herself it is diamond. iBxx 
I Kip.itPATatCK tr. Belt. Tippoo Sultan 263 Three Kulgies, 
three Surpaishes, and three Puduks. [Note.'\ Surpaich, or 
j Surpaish,daatts,tdae Aigrette. 

Surpegue, anglicized form of Sebpigo. (Cf. 
j suppeago in Shaks. Tr. & Cr. II. iii. 82, ist Folio.) 
j a 1632 T. TAVtOR Godls Jiidgem. ii. iv. (1642) 57 Aches.. 

I surpegues..rhcumes. 


Surphal, -ph(e)'ul, -pUe, -pie : see Subfle. 
SurpEce (suupiis). Forms: 3-7 aurplia, 4-6 
surplea, -plys, 4-7 -please, -plise, (4 surplees, 
5 aarplys, serples, aorplise, smirples, suplioe ; 
sorplers, solepera, auUipers), 5-6 surplyae, 
-plese, (6 sorplya, syrplys, -pUs, -plaase, 
-pleys, surplyce, -plaase, -pluase, -ploie, sur- 
pelis, sirplis, -pleys, cirples, scherples; serp- 
pelys, ahorpells, surpella, -peles, syrpelea), 
6-7 surpleas, -plisae, 6-8 -plus, (7 syrplessB, 
surpllss, airplus, oirploise, serpiU), 4- sur- 
plice. [a. AF. sitrpKz, OF. sottrpelh, sor-, sur-, 
also supelis, souplis (mod.F. j«r//?j), = Vs. sobre- 
petilz. It. snperpellicio, Sp., Pg. scbrepelliz, ad, 
med.L. superpellieium, -eum (sc. vestimentum gar- 
ment), nent. of adj. f. super- Supeb- i a d-peUicia 
fur garment (f. pellis skin : see Pelisse).] 

A loose vestment of white linen having wide 
sleeves and, in its amplest form, reaching to the feet, 
worn (usually over a cassock) by clerics, choristers, 
and others taking part in church services. 

* Its name is derived.. from the fact that it was formerly 
put on over the fur garments which used to be worn jn 
church.. as a protection against the cold* {Encycl. Brit., 
1911, XXVI. X37/1). 

0X200 All Souls* Day 345 in S. Eng. Beg. 430 His cope 
o)njr IS surplis he preost he seith it isse. c 1325 Meir. Ii oin. 
161 Tua clerkcs..In surplices wit serges berande. 13.. 
Adultery 89 in Hor5tm...4//fAr^/. Beg. (2882) 369 There come 
one in a xvbj’te surpies \v.r. surplyse). _cx386 Chaucer 
MilleFs 7*, 237 A gay surplys As wbit as is the blosme vp 
on the rys. 1439-30 Rcc.St.AIar^at Rill (1904)74 sov 
wasshyng..of auD« & sarplj'S..ij s. 1492-2 /Ad. 173 A 
sourples for the clarke.,ijs. 2506^ Ibid. 260 j surplus for 
boll the sexton xij d. 2509 Barci^y Skyfi of Folys bspa) 9 
With your shirtes brodered and displayed In fourmeof sur- 
plois. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Corn. Prayer, Communion (Ruhr, 
at end), The Priest shall put upon him a playn Albe or sur- 
plesse, w'ith a cope, and say al thi^es at the Altar, .untm 
after the offertoiy, 2553 in Daniel-Tyssen Surrey Ch--Coods 
(2869) 102 For newe collering of a scherples. 2553 Machvn 
Diary 8 Aug. (Camden) 39 A grett company of chyideryn in 
ther surpies. a 2592 GnEEtrEAlpkonsus in. Wks. (Grosart) 
XIII. 368 Rise Calchas vp, in a white Ciiples and a 
Cardinals Myter, and say (etc.). 2602 Shaks.- 4 //x Weill. 
iii. 99 Though honestie be no Puritan, yet it will doe no 
hurt, it will weare the Surplis ofhumilltie <>“"■ 

Gowne of a bigge heart, 2617 Assheton 7”?^' (Chelham 
Soc.) 88 Some argument ab' Mr, I.eighs mimstnng yebaOT. 
ment with the Cirploise. 2633 Ro"'(-?'’ 

Has turn’d his stomacke, for all 'he World like a Puntanes, 
at the sight of a snrplessc. 2642 n 

Rushw. Rist. Coll. in. 1. 350 He U^ Bp. Wren] .m 

the said Year 1636. commanded. .all Ministers to Pre^n 
coLmnlly in thei? Hood and Surplice, a th.ng "Ot used he- 
forTin thlt Diocess. 2678 Wahcev 

iii. S S. 474/1 Sixtus [I)..ordered..that Priests should 
minister in ^Linnen Surplices. 2753 

Instr. 153 The Bishop, .invests them with a Su^Uc^and so 
receives them into the Clpm. 2^7 Cp.abbe F . g. ■ 
816 He fill’d the sevenfold surphce fairl^y out. _28» W. 
Ip.viso Skeich Bk. II. 14 (Wfstm. Abbd The chonsters, in 
their white surplices, crossing the aisle and entering lae 
choir, i865 G. Macdo.salp A nn. Q. Neighb. v. Is it a point ol 
conscience svlth s-ou to wear the surplice when you preacn ! 

s^oTNonvich Sacrist's Roll (MS.), In factura. alb. 
araict. sulliperes. 149X-3 Hud., Pro xxij ulnis panni Imei cum 
factum de IcSolepers,xjs. 2478 Croscombe Churef^. ^ce. 
[Som. Rec. Soc.) 8 Wassebeng of vestments and Sorplcts. 
1509 Ibid. 30 Of Alys Vaysse a rjTigc of sylvcf and a serp- 
aelys. 2511 Pilton Churchw. Acc. (ibid.) 60 Formendyng 
3f tbe shoTp«Ils..5iij d. 2566 Engl. Ch, Furniture (Peacock 
1B66) 85 Aalb—wherof ys mayd a surpells for tbe preste. 
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SITBPBISE. 


T^Sur/oniKei:. in Var. Coll. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 78 
Mr* i^egwick hath not worne the serpils sence the tjTne he 
hath ben vicar of Ockborne Saint Andrew. 

b. . iransf. Applied to various ample or enve- 
lopiniT garments. 

13^2 Wyclif j Stirrt, ii. 18 Samuel seruede before the face 
of the Lord, a child gird srith a surple.we [1388 Ijmnun 
clooth; Vulg. e/lzod l-neo], 138a — a Citron, v. is Sonis 
and brethercnofhem, clothed withsurples [1388 white lynun 
clothis : Vulg. fyisinii]. 1488-9. Aoo. Ld. High Trrai. 
Seal. 1. 85 The surples of the robe liall. 1558 Ph/ier AEnttd 
VIII. (1562) Cciij, Some trayling mantels loose, or syrpleys 
wyndie wj-de of skjTts. 1633 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. 
£tiz, I. 48 Shan O'h^eal came out of Ireland wih a Guard 
of Ax-bearjng Galloglasses with.. yellow surpllses. X7s6 
Mns. CALDERWooDin CoUness Collect. (hlaitL Cl.) 184 Above 
this, fine muslin surpluses with point, which makes a very 
genteel dress. 1898 Mjss Yoncb y. KeMe's Parishes xv. 
175 Surplice, smock-frock. * Ah I sir, the white surplice 
covers a great deal of dirt*— said by a tidy woman of her 
old father. 

c. altrid. and Comd.,^s surpliu drabble, closet, 
coat, fashion ; suirplice-backed a,, wearing a sur- 
plice; surplice day, a holy day or its eve, when 
members of a college wear surplices in chapel ; sur- 
plice duty, that part of an incumbent’s duties which 
consists in the recital of public prayer; surplice 
fees, the dues received by an incumbent for tbe 
performance of marriages, burials, and other minis- 
terial offices; surplicemau nottce^wd., a clergy- 
man ; surplice pin, properly, a peg to hang a 
surplice on ; hence, a hat-peg; aurpUce-wise adv,^ 
like a surplice. 

a 1845 Hoot) Dean ^ Chapter i, Hail to each *surplice- 
back'd adapter, i^x Mietom Rrfornr. tu Wks. 1851 HI, 
54 To make a Nationall Warre of a *Surplice Brabble, a 
Tippet-scuffle. 2874 Micklf.thwaite Mod. Par, Churches 
x6i Besides the *surplice.closets, and a cupboard. .there 
need be no other furniture in the choir-vestry. 190a Daily 
Chron. 24 May 8/3 Supposing a botlle*gretn lengih were 
chosen for a costume, it might have a short ’surplice coat. 
1663 'VooD A(/^'(O.H.S.) 1.511 To come on ’surplice dayes to 
Merton College prayers. 28*4 Hxtchiks & Conrcoall 
11.633 The ’surplice duty of this parish is now performed 
by the rector of BUsland. 2845 Hooo SurfUce Question 3 A 
ye-ry pretty public stir Is^:^^ngdo^vm at Exeter, i^bout the 
pill ' ■ * 


2725 T. Thomas in MSS. Dk. Portland 
n.) vf, 229 The allowance of the Curate 


’surplice fashion. 

(Hist. MSS. Comm.. ^ . 

here, .IS twenty marks a year, and the ’surplice fees. 2768 
Blackstoke Comin. in, vil. 89 Whatsoever falls under the de- 
nomination of surplice-fees, for marriages or other ministerial 
offices of the church. 28x8 Bekthasi Ch. Er.g. 49 Surplice 
fees are unknown in Scotland. 28x4 Bvroh in Zr//. fy ymls, 
(1898) II. 395 There be some strange phrases in the prologue 
(the exhortation), which made me turn away, not to laugh in 
the face of the ’surpliceman, ^2833 Louoos Eneyel. Archil, 
§ Five bat pins, or ’surplice pins, as they are called by 
upholsterers. 2459 Poston Lett. 1. 475 A goune of clothe of 
golde, with side slevls, ’sirples wise, 2565 Sparke Hasvhind 
2nd l^oy, (Hakl. Soc.) 54 Gownes of mosse. .which they sowe 
together artificially, and make the same surpleswise. 
Surpliced (siiuplist), rr, [f. prec, + -ED 2.] 
■VYearing or vested in a surplice, 

<2x755 'M.kia.'sct Fiimral Hymn ii, As the surplic’d train 
draw near To this last mansion of mankind, 2835 I. Taylor 
Spir. Despot, vi. 262 The hundreds of surpliced idlers that 
swelled the episcopal pageant. 2852 Rock CJuFaikersWl, 
I. 371 Headed by cop^ andsurpliced choristers. 2872 EcJlo 
6 Jan., In 180 [lurches] the surplice is used in the pulpit, 
in 151 there are surpliced choirs, 
b. fig. Clothed in white. 

284s Kingsley in Macm, Mag. Ho, 246. 520 Frozen fields 
that surpliced lie. 

Surpling : see Subple. 

Surpltis (sSuplps), sh. and a, PI. -uses 
(t-usses). Also 4-6 -pluis, 5 -pies, -plice, 5-6 
-pluse. [a. AF., OF. surplus, so{^C)rplus (whence 
med.L. surplus) = Pr. sobreplus, ad. med.L. super- 
plus, f. super Super- IV + plus more.] A, sb, 

I . What remains over and above what has been 
taken or used; an amount remaining in excess, 
f Also, (a) superfluity, superabundance. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus i\*. 60 J>ey gonnen trete Here 
prisoneres to chaungen most and leste. And for the surplus, 
yeue sommes greie. c 2407 Lvdg. Reson Sens, 5859 Oonly 
for to ban victoire With-oute surplus of wynnjmg. xsxi-xa 
Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 6§ i The Wcver.. shall. .restore to the 
same Clothier the surpluis of the same yerne. z6<^ Shaks, 
Cor. I. i. 46 He hath faults (with surplus) to tyre in repeti- 
tion. x6xi JVint. T'.v.uL 7 Itisasurplusofyour Grace, 

which neuer My life may last to answere. 2663 Butler 
Hud. U i. 391 In th’ Holsters . .Two aged PUtols he did stow. 
Among the surplus of such meat As in bis Hose he could 
not get. 173S Genii. Mag. VI. sSs/i In Case the future 
Produce of those Duties should amount to more than 
800,000/. a Year, those Surplusses were by them..appropn- 
ated to the Civil List. X 79 ^ Burke Fr. Rev. 236 
prosperous community something more is produced than 
goes to the immediate support of the producer. This sur- 
plus forms the income of the landed capitalist. 2822 Craig 
Lect. DraviTtg ^*ii, 400 Pour the surplus of this liquid 
immediately away. 2827 Jarmak PcrvelCs Devises (^. 3) 

II. 8s That where there was a direction to sell land *0^ ^ 
particular purpose, the surplus did not fonn 'part of the 
personal estate, so as to pass by the residuarj* bequest. 
283s L\ttok RienH vi. i, A brief, sheeted Stream bor e i ts 
surplus into the lake. 1878 Jevons Print. Pel. Econ. 93 The 
rent of better land will consist of the surplus of its produce 
over that of the poorest cultl\*ated land. x8;^ Lubcock 
Addr. I*cl. «5- Educ. vi. xas We are slightly diminishing our 
Debt in two ways, by accidental surpluses and by terminable 
anmuties. 1892 Photogr, A nn. 1 1 , 104 Fold the paper ov*er 
the edge of frame and double down the surplus oa the side, 

VOL. X. 


1905 ^ct s Ediv. VII, c. 27 § s Any surpluses, .which may 
be effected by the saving of expenditure upon votes within 
the same departmenL 

What remains to make up a whole; the 
remainder, the rest. OBs. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 3675 Who therto may wynnen, ywisse, 
He of the surplus of the praye May Ij’fe in hoope to gette 
some daye. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas 11. iL (MS. Bodl. 263) 
07/2 Touchjmg the surplus off his gouernaunce. . In losephus 
his sto^’ ye may reede. c 2489 Caxtom Sonnes 0/ Aymon 
X. 272 There are com agajm but thre hundred, and the sur- 
plus is all slajm or taken. <i 2500 Rails Raving 28x2 And M 
the surplice of the schame Scho wyll here hauldly with the 
Liam. 2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) s\\ xxviL 
323 To knowe the tokens of deth to the ende that he may 
denounce as well vmto the pacyenie as vnlohis frendes that 
they puruaye of the surplus. 15x8 H. Watsoh Hist. Oliver 
of Castile (Roxb.) Cab, Yf that thou haue not compassyon 
Apon me the surplus of my dayes shal be in anguyssh. 2597 
Beaeo 7 'heatre Gods yudsesn. (16x2) 530 Whatsoeuer 
punishments the wick^ suffer before they die, they.. must 
descend into the afipolnted place to rcceiue the surplus of 
their paiments which is due xmto them. 2759 Mills tr. 
Duhamel 2 Hush. ir. ii. 166, 1 left for the lusem^ nine beds, 
..and destined tbe surplus to be sowed with xvheat. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. That is in excess of 
what is taken, used, or needed. 

x64r ymls. Ho. Comm. II. 177 What is fit to be done xvith 
the surplus Money. 1776 Adam Smith W, N. i. xL 1 . 203 
They now exchange their surplus peltrj’, for blankets, fire- 
arms, and brandy. 1795 Vancouver Agric. Essex x8i To 
relieve the wet heavy woodlands of their surplus water. 
28x2 G. CHKiM^stsDom.EcotuGt, 5rf/.66The annual value 
of the surplus produce of the land, and labour of England, 
which was then exported to foreign countries amounted only 
to 4,086,087 1 . 1879 H. George Progr. ^ Pov, ii. i. (1881) 88 
Tbe natural law gets rid of surplus population. 2887 Encycl. 
Brit. XXU. 2x1/1 The fundamental principle of the Marx 
school . . is tbe theory of * surplus value,*^ — the doctrine. . that, 
after the labourer has been paid the wage necessary for the 
subsistence of himself and family, the surplus produce of his 
labour is appropriated by the capitalist who exploits It. 
2893 J, A. Hodges Elem. Photogr, (1907) 209 Until all the 
surplus gelatine is expelled. 

Surplusage (Sfrjplpsed^). Also 5 -plausage, 6 
-plesage, (-pluahach), 6 - 9 -plus 3 age, 7 -plus(s)- 
adge. AUo Surplusage, [ad. ined.L. surplusa- 
gium, f. surplus : see prec. and -age. Cf. AF. sup- 
perplusage, med.L. superplttsagiteml\ I 

1 . « Surplus i. I 


21407 Lvdg, Reson «$* Sens. 6341 To refuse and voyde 
dene Of excesse all surplusage. 2430-40 — Bochas v. xvi. 
(RIS. Bodl. 863) 279/t He took non heed of a! the surplus- 
age Of ther tresours. CX470 Harding Chron. Proem xl. 
(MS. Arch. Seld. B. xo) If. 8 b, How of this Reame noble 
gouernours Haue kepte it. .In victorie triumpbe and sur- 
plausage. 25*7 Lane, IVtils (Chetham Soc.) 1. 28 The sur- 
ptushach of the said money to dispose for my soule.^ ^Z530 
Songs, Carols, etc. (E.E.T.S.)77 Of this pore secte it is the 
^•sage, Only to take Jmt nature may susleyn; Banj*sshyng 
den all o^r surplusage. 2532 Elvot Gov. ui. viii, For- 
titude. .Is a..meane betwene two extremities, tbe one in 
surplusage, the other in lacke. 2553 Act 7 Edvo. VI, c. x 
§ It Delivering to the partie disircigned the surplusage 
and overplus of the valew of every such distres. XSTP;^ 
North Plutarch (1595) 497 [Sylld) Caiulus campe being 
pleniifullyvictualed, they sent their store & surplusage vnto 
ihlarius souldiers, 1607 Walkingtoh Optic Glass 115 Any 
..cause that generates a surplussagc of blood. 2637 Hm*- 
wooD Royall King 1. Wks. 1874 VI, 6 You load me with 
a surplossadge Oi comptlesse debt to this thrice valiant 
lK)rd. X670-X Act 22 4- 23 Chas, II, c. 10. § 5 To make dis- 
tribution of tbe Surplusage of the Estate of any person 
dying intestate. 1696 in CoL Ree. Pentisylv, 1. 494 The 
Surplusage for defraying the debts of^.^e government. 
27x5 Xi. PanciroUus* Rerum Mem.\\.x\u. -ys-i (They) tie 

them dose.. winding the Surplusage of the String about 
them. X77S Johnson IVest. Isl. Wkk X 410 The cattle to 
live wholly on the surplusage of the summer. 1840 CZarlyle 
Heroes iii. {1858) 255 The gifted man is be who sees the 
essential point, and leaves all the rest aside as surplusage, 
288* J. H. Blunt Ref CfuEng. II. 36 The dc^ments W’cre 
mere surplusage, the bishops exercising jurisdiction without 
them. 2888 Times (weekly ed.) 30 Mar. 5/3 Any other 
question might seem merely surplusage. 

t>. An excess or snperabttndance {of words) ; 
spec, in Lauj, a word, claose, or statement in an 
indictment or a plea which is not necessary to its 
adequacy. 

a 1530 J. Heyu’ood Love (Brandi) 137 To abreueate the 
lyTne and to exclude Surplusage of wordeS. 1589 Pititen- 
«AM Engl, Poesie iir. xxiL (Arb.) 264 T*bc Poet or makers 
speech becomes vicious., by nothing more than by vsing 
too much surplusage. 1649 C. Walker HisL independ. n. 
24s The word,, was a surplusage, for which no Indictment 
could lie. 165* tr. Kitekin's Courts Leet (1657) 4»o 
Formedon of a house, and in the pcrclose of the Writ there 
is a house and meadow; and after view the Tenant cannot 
shew that in abatement, for that it is but a Surplusage. 
1798 Term Rep. VIII. 497 The word 'feloniously' in this 
declaration is impertinent, and may be rejected as sur- 
plusage. 2851 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4* Eng. I. 333 
Nor is it surplussagc to reiterate the same thought or fact. 
x88o Muirheao Grtius Introd. p, xu, Odilons and sur. 
plusages in the MS. 2884 Loot Rep. 23 Ghana Div. 685 
The reference to widowhood could not. .be treaty as sur- i 
plusaqe, bat was the principal part of the condition. 
Pitman's 'Hrsu to take Minsties' 33 Many nunute books 1 
contain a surplusage of words. 

2. = Subplus 3 . ^ j 

C2407 LydG. Reson 4- Sens.476^ Thou gest of roe no , 

langage, 1 put al thcsurplosaselnlhj-novne 
thy discrecion. 243>^® — ' , 
263) 400/2 To conclude & leue tbesuzplusa^ In ib^ taUile 
ded was many a knihL, 147*^ Rolls of Portt. W; 49/2 
The surplusage of the price tberof. .to be delyixred to the | 


owmer. <225x3 Fabyau Chron. vl clviii. fr8ii) 147 Of the 
holynes of this martiT..the legende of Sayntes reportith 
the surplusaga 

+ SurpoO’SG. Obs. Also fiurposh. [a. Urdu 
sarposh = Pers. serpnsh veil, f. ser head -h 
piish coveringf.] A cover of a (silver) vessel. 

1698 Fryer ^cc. E. India 4- P. 130 A Service in Plate 
^vered with Embroidered Velv'et over Noble Surpooses or 
Covei^. *828 Asiatic Costumes 29 The tobacco. .is put 
into tbe cbiJlum.. covered with a massive and richlj’-chased 
silver surposh, or cover. 1829 Shipp Mem. Milit. Career 
*k yL 159 Tugging away at your hookah, find no smoke; 

purloined your silver chelam and surpoose. 

t Sxirprend, v. Obs. rarr-^, [ad. F. surprendrt 
to SuBPBisE.3 iratts. To surprise. 

2549 Edw, VI Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 227 The French King., 
sent, .certain shtppes to surprend our shippes. 
tsiirpress, ■V. 06s. [Altered form of Sop- 
press, after surprise (beside supprise).^ Irons. = 
Suppress v. 6. 

2566 Gascoigne yocasta EpiL 22 Thambitious sonne doth 
siirpresse his sire. 1577-82 Breton Toyes Idle Head 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 51/1 Some sayd, that Children should 
surpressed be by feara 1607 Walkingto.n Optic Glass 31 
Not molested by this terrestrial masse, which otherwise 
will bee a burthen ready to suppress the soul. 

Snrprisable (swprai^zab’l), a. [f. Surpbise 

V. + -ABLE.] 

1 , That may be surprised ; liable to surprise or 
unexpected attack. 

^ a 2639 Spottiswood Hist. CIu Scot, vi. (1677) 415 Upon 
intelligence that the Castle of Carlile..was surprisabla 
2654-66 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 52 Rendring us. .the 
more secure, and consequently the more surprizable. 2865 
Swinburne Chasielard iv. i. 150 Is not your spirit surpris- 
able in sleep ? Have you no evil dreams ? 

? 2 . Causing surprise, surprising, {illiterate,) 

2782 Miss "Bursby Cecilia v. xii, A little mean-looking 
man . . whispered, . . ‘ It’s surprizeable to me . . you can behave 
so out of the Muy 1* 

Su^risal (sojprai-zal). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 0 -ysall, 6-7 -isall, 7 -izall, 7-S -izal. [C 
Surpbise zt. + -al.] The act of surprising or state 
of being surprised ; something that surprises. 

L =s Surprise sb, i. 

2592 Spenser Virg. Gnat 536 Laertes sonne.. boasts his 
good^euent In working of Strymonian Rhxsus fall, And 
efte in Dolons subtile surpiysall, 26x2 Speed Hist. Gt, 
Brit, VIL xviL § 4. 289 The surprizal of these three Cities, 
Glocestw, Bathe, and Cirencester. 2620 in Foster Eng. 
Factories Ind. {1906) 222 Their to land our masters monies 
and goods, for whose surpruall the Portingalls fought. 2627 

W, ScLATER Exp, a Thess. (1629) XI2 The siege and suf- 
prisall oflerusalem by Titus and Vespatuin. 2034 Milton 

; Comus 618 How to secure the Lady from surprisal. 2648 
Eikon Bos, xxvl 223 {heading) The Annies Surprisall of the 
I King at Holmeby. 2757 Huun Hist, Ct, Brit. 1 1, iu 192 (an. 
2668) An insurrection was projected, together with a surprizal 
of the castle of Dublin. xSro W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 
2X3 Surrounded by hostile tribes, whose mode of warfare 
is by ambush and surprisaL xS55 Carl^xe Fredk. Gt. xvnu 
ill. (1872) VII. 1441*06 Prussians.. bad nearly got into the 
place by surprisal. 

2 . =s SuBPBiSE sh, 2 ; occas. sudden lapse {info), 
2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage ix.xiv, 743 One. .who by the 

Sunnes surprisall, was turned into a Nightingale. az63X 
Donne Serm., Gen, iii. 24 (1649) II. 442 Though the belly, 
the bowels of sin, in sudden surprisals, and ebullitions, .of 
ourconcuplscencies, be subject to him [xc. thedevil). <22639 
[see Sudden zb. 2). 2647 Spricce Rediv. 21. iu (1854) 

76 A sudden surprisal of the tide called the Eager, where he 
v-eiy narrowly escaped drowning, 2667 Milton P. L, v. 

245 Least wilfully transgressing he pretend Surprisal, un- 
admonisht, unforeviurnd. 2675 Owen Indwelliug Sin xiL 
(1732) 27 His [xf. David’s) great surprxza] into Sin was after 
. .maniiold Experiences of God. 2^3 Kessett tr. Erasm. 
on Folly (1709) 225 They will divert them with sport and 
mirth, lest they should, .be damped w'ith the surprizal of 
sober thoughts. 

3. = Surprise sb. 3 . 

2660 Trial Regie. 18, I do desire some time to consider 
of it : fpr it b a great Surprisal. 2679 J. Goodman Penit. 
Pard. III. ri. {17x3) 3B8 It can be no surprisal to Al* 
mighty Cod who foreknows all things from Ine beginning, 
2799 hiRS. J. West Tale cf Times 1. 89 My lady stopp^ 
his exordium. .by one of those sweet surprisals in whicn.. 
she abounded. 2843 Tail's Mag, X. i&S It b usually a 
rather melancholy surprisal. 

f 4. s= Surprise sb. 4 . Obs, 

265a Loveday tr. CeJprenedds Cassandra n. 96 In a rap- 
ture of joy, surpris.all, and astonishment. 1674 in Phenix 
(1721) I, 297 It IS easy to imagine how great the surprizal 
of our Embassador was, when they receiv’d this Answer. 
<zi8t4 iViiness ii. iiL in Ne^.v Brit. Theatre I. 22 In the 
sad surprisal to behold, A thing so miserable human still. 

Surprise (s^jprsrz), Forms: sectheverb; 
also 6 Sc. surpryis, 9 Sc. seerpreese. [a. AF., 

OF. surprise ( It., Sp. sorpresa, Pg. surpresa), 
pa. pple. fem., used subst., of surprendre : sec ne^ 

Cf. the earlier Suppbise sb!] 

L Mil. The (or an) act of nailing or attacking 
unexpectedly or wthont warning, or of taking by 
this means ; sudden attack or capture of a fort, a 
body of troops, etc. that is unprepared ; f formerly 
also in more general sense, seizure (of a person, 
a place, or spoil). 

2457 Harding Chren. in Erg. Hist. Rcz’. Oct- (1912) 747 
The w^Tincrs had it all withoute surpr>*se. 1583 Reg. Mar. 

Sic. Sect. X96/2 Odiosissime ct innaturafis surreptionis he 
surprj-b, ^ptiriutis, restriciionis lie restraint regie persone, 
i6t- Mortson //i«- It. X59 Ciirefull watches against sallies 

• 63 
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or surprises of the Enemy. 1635 Heywood Hierarchy tt. 
81 -/Eneas caried his..housho]d gods into Italy, after the 
surprise and combustion of Troy. 1645 Pagitt Hcresiogr, 
i. II The surprise of Munster (which had been besieged 
18 months], 2648 Eikon lias. xxi. 193 Nor doe I 
think, that by the surprize of my Letters, I have lost any 
more then so many papers. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks, Misc. 
(1711) 259 Resolving by Policy or Surprize, to attempt some 
neglected Quarter of the Antien^ Army. 1772 Chron. in 
Ann. Reg, 129/1 Those taken prisoners in the surprize of 
the baggage. 180a James Milit, Did. s.v., When it is 
found expedient to attempt a surprize in the field, a suffi- 
cient number of men must be collected for the purpose. 
187^ Froude xiv. 203 A fortified camp., capable of 

resisting surprises. Ibid. 220 The surprise tsas complete : 
the Roman army was in confusion. 

2. gen. The (or an) act of coming upon one un- 
expectedly, or of taking unawares ; a sudden 
attack. Now rare or Obs, exc. as in b. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v, v. 131 The guiltinesse of my 
minde, the sodaine surprize of m^ poxvers. 1605 Tourneur 
Fuutral Pceut 439 Where sodaiue dangers with a fierce 
access Have made surprise upon him. 2622 R. Hawkins 
Vcy, S. Sea (1847) 235 Neither packe nor chest is free from 
their [se. insects'] surprises. 17^ Burke Carr. (2844) IV, 
394 This is no casual error, no lapse, no sudden surprise. 
2894 H. Drummond Ascent oJ[ Man 198 What deer have to 
arm themselves most against is surprise. 

b. To take by surprise (t at a surprise ') : to 
come upon unexpectedly, take unawares ; hence, to 
astonish by unexpectedness: *= Surpeise v, 3, 5. 

[1687 T, Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730^ I. 78 To 
hinder the wicked from attacking you by surprize.] 2692 
tr, Emilianne's Observ. Journ. Naples 305 He might al- 
ways be sure of his Blow, and could never be taken at a 
Surprize. 2806 J, Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (cd. 3) 
II. vii, A rushy pool, which takes you by surprise. 1849 
Macauevy Hist. Eng. vUi. 11 . 365 That he was taken by 
surprise is true. But he had twelve hours to make his 
arrangements, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xx. 338 This state- 
ment, 1 confess, took me by surprise. 2875 Stubds Cotisi. 
Hist. II. xvL 48a Richard took the kingdom by surprise. 

d* c. An attack of illness ; a sudden access of 
emotion. Obs, 

1670 W. MoNTACuin SMcIeueh MSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 

I. 4^ She. .was at the time of her surprise actually intend- 
ing the proposal. 2697 Ck>LLiER Ess. Mor, Sub/, 1. (1709) 220 
In the Heat and Surprize of PassioiL 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 

II. (Globe) 330 An Excess of Joy, a Surprize of Joy. 

3. Something that takes one by surprise ; an un- 
expected occurrence or event; anything unexpected 
or astonishing. 

159a Arden of Feversham in, ill 30 Such great impression 
tooke this fond surprise. God graunt this vision bedeeme 
me any good. 1670 Cotton Espemon 111. xii. 639 He was 
in Bed,, .vtben this news came to him: and doubtless it was 
convenient for him, that it should find him in that posture, 
the belter to redst so strange a surprize. 1770 Foote Lame 
Lover in. 69 My being here was as much a surprize upon 
Miss Chariot as — . 177* Priestley Inst, Relig. (1782) 1 . 278 
They are never any surprize to us. 1870 Moiley Vnlv. 
Serm.y^. (1876) gi Surprises^of this kind here., look like 
auguries of a greater surprise in the next world. 2879 S. C. 
Bartlett Egypt to Pal, iv, 97 Egypt, It has b^ well 
said, is tbe land of surprises. 

b. spec, A fancy dish, or an ingredient of a 
dish, a present, or the like, designed to take one 
by surprise, 

2708 W. King Cookery v, A Surprize is. .a dish.. which 
promising little fromitsurstappearance, when open abounds 
with all sorts of variety. 2^3 Har/ePs Mag. Jan. 240/x 
One lady., worked day and night.. to achieve her various 
‘surprises’, i 883 * J, S, Winter’ Bootle's Childr. xi, We 
want you to make us a surprise to put Father’s Christmas 
present in. 18^3 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II, 233 Plates 
of hot dough, with all sorts of juicy surprises inside them. 
4u The feeling or emotiou excited by something 
une.xpected, or for which one is unprepared, + a. 
Alarm, terror, or perplexity, caused by a sudden 
attack, calamity, or the like. Obs. 

1608 Skaks Per. lu. ii. 17 Our lodgings.. Shooke as the 
earth did quake:.. Pure surprize and fearc, made me to 
quite the house. 2722 De Foe (2754) 221, 1 have 
seen tbem in strange Agitations and Surprises on this Ac- 
count. 2758 S. Hayivard .y^rwf. xvL 406 Every thing., 
conspires to fill the soul with gloom and melancholy, nay 
with the gr^test surprize and consternation, x8i6 ^orr 
Aniig, xxvii, My lord has been in sic a distress, and sic 
seerpreese, as I ne'er saw man in my life. 

b. The feeling or mental state, ^in to astonish- 
ment and wonder, caused by an unexpected occur- 
rence or circumstance. 

2686 tr. Charditis Trav. Persia 20 Tbe Virier, faigning a 
kind of surprise. And what, said he, Are those ^nUemen 
still here? 2743 Pococke Descr, East 1 . ii. v. 122 We went 
on to the north, the Nile running through the rocl3,,.I 
ask’d them when we should come to the cataract, and to 
my great surprize they told me, that was the cataract. 
a 2763 Shenstone Ess. tVks. 2765 II. 214 Surprise quickens 
enjoyment, and expectation banishes surprise. 2822 Scott 
Nigel Lord Dalgamo expressed much surprise at under- 
standing that Nigel proposed an instant return to Scotland. 
2908 G. K. Chesterton Orthodoxy iiL {2909) 52 By asking 
for pleasure, he lost the chief pleasure; for the chief pleasure 
is surprise. 

with a. 17x2 Addison Sped. No- 357 F 8 Circumstances 
which give a delightful Surprize to the Reader. 2794 Mrs. 
Raocliffe Mysf. lldclpko xxvii, She looked with a sur- 
pri^ on Annette. 2893 ‘ H. S. Roden's Corner 

ariiL 138 Cornish. .looked at the printed words with a \’ague 
surprise. 

5, attrib. and Comb., as surprise attcuk, target, 
turn, -visit ; surprise packet, a sealed packet with 
contents design^ to surprise, sold at a trivial price ; 


also fig , ; surpriBe-party, {a) a body of troops 
for an unexpected attack; (b) U.S, and Colonial, 
a party who meet by agreement at a friend’s house 
without invitation, bringing provisions with them ; 
Burprise-piece, a part of the mechanism of a 
repeating watch (see qnot.), 

1900 Daily Ncajs 4 Aug. 6/1 Our ^surprise attacks only 
surprised ourselves by the thoroughness of the enemy’s pre- 
paration for them. 2^00 IVestm, Gaz. 25 Sept, 3/2 There is 
a dash of the ‘ "surprise packet ’—if the expression may pass 
— about this bulky volume. 2842 Lever C. O'Malley xU, 
255 Three cavalryrcgimcnls. .intended fora "surprise party. 
28^ O. W. Holmes Prof, Break/.^t. iv, Now, then, for a 
surprise-party 1 1872 Schele xst.Vt.vT. Americanisms 236 
On such an occasion friends and parishioners appear sud- 
denly— for it is generally a surprise-party at tbe same lime 
—at the parsonage. 2884 F. J. Britten IFatch d* Clockiu. 
254 * Surprise Piece.., a loose plate under the quarter snail 
of a repeating watch which prevents tbe quarter rack reach- 
ing the snail if the mechanism is set going at the hour. 2894 
United Service Mag, Oct. 30 Practice at "surprise targets 
appearing suddenly at unknown ranges. 2891 Const. 
MacEwen Three IFom.inOne Boatj^ •Surprise-turns and 
crooked bends make you, if you know your river, as crafty 
as any old fox. 2892 Bp. W. How in F. D, How Mem, 
xxiii. (1898) 323, I..paid them a •surprise visit. 

b. Btll^nnging. Applied to certain complicated 
methods of change-ringing. 

1874 Banister 16 New Doubles.. may be 

rung by a sj’stem generally adopted by experienced ringers 
in surprise methods. Ibid. 58 London Suiprise Major. 2902 
Eucycl. Brit. XXVI. 522^ A variety of 'plain methods' 
and ‘Treble Bob methods’, among the latter being the so- 
called ‘ Surprise ’ methods, the most complicated and difii- 
cuit of all. 

Surprise (sDjprai-z), v. Also 5-6 surpryas, 
6-9 surprize, (7 -pryze, -price), [f. AF., OF, 
surfris-e, pa, pple. of surprendre (= Pr. sobre^, 
sorprendrt, It. sorprtndere, Sp. sorprender, Pg. sur- 
prender) :—med.h,supcrprend/ro, *prmhend/re : see 
SuR-andPREHEND, and cf. the composition of 
iake. See also tbe earlier Soppeise and Sdspbise.] 

1. trans. To ‘ take hold of’ or affect suddenly or 
unexpectedly. 

fa. Chicly pass. To be seized svilh (or of) a 
desire, emotion, etc., a disease or illness. Obs, 

1485 Caxtoh Chas. Gi, 231 Thcnne ganellon was sur- 
pr5’scd wyth thys fals auarycc. 2490 — Eneydos vi. 28 He 
shall be soo 5urpTj*sed wyth angre and fur>’ouse woodnes. 
e 2500 Metusine i. 10 He was so surprj'scd of her loue that 
he coude nat holde contenaunce. 2570 Yoxt.A,t( M.ked.z) 
11. 993/2 Tbe ruler., who surprised with lykeprideand dis- 
daine. .caused hys cappe to be hanged >’p vpon a pole, 
cbargyng..all, .to do oteysance to the cap]^ 2576 Flem- 
ing Pano/i, Epist. 315 My mynde being surprised with 
sorrow, 2594 Plat jewell.ho. lit. 17 llTiey] were suddenly 
surprised with a ^rcat loosenesse. 16x1 Bible Isa. xxxiii. 14 
The sinners in Zion are afraid, fearefulnesse hath surprised 
the hypocrites. 26x7 Morysoh Jtin, 11. 296 He was sur- 
prised with a burning Fcuct. 2667 Milton P. L.p. 753 AH 
on a sudden miserable paiti Surpris’d thee. Ibid. vi. 774 
Them unexpected ioy 5uiT>riz*d. a 2700 Evelyn Diary 10 
Apr, 2666, Visited Sir William D’Oylic, surprized with a fit 
of apoplexie. czjzo De Foe Mem, Cavalier (2840) 39 Sur- 
prised with joy at the motion. 

d* b. To overcome, overpower (the mind, will, 
heart) ; to captivate- Obs, 

2474 Caxtoh Chtsse lu. vi. (2883) 232 So that ye wyn or 
drynke surpryse hym and ouercome bis brayn. 2482 — 
Myrrour j. v. 26 The moneyc hath so surprj’scd them that 
they mayextende to noneotherthinge, 2622 Siiaks. Wint, 
T. in. L 10 The care-dcafTning Voyce o ih’ Oracle,, .so sur- 
priz’d my Sence, That I wasnothing. 26*2 Elsinc Debates 
Ho. Lords (Camden) 84,1 may be surprised wilherrour, but 
not corrupted. 2633 T. Adams Exf. 2 Peter ii. 24 A fair 
skin surpriseth a fleshly heart, 2676 Drvden Aurengs.\w, 
i, Pow'r, like new Wine, does your weak Brain surprize. 
a 2700 Evelyn D/<2ry(Cbandos Classics) 27 So. .temperate, 
that I have beard be had never been surpnsed exetsse, 

o. absol. or intr. 

a 1700 Evelyn Diary 8 Feb. 1645, ITie vapours ascend so 
hot that entringwith the body erect you will even faint with 
excessive perspiration, but stoopingfowcrassuddainc a cold 
surprizes. 

2. Mil., etc. To assml or attack suddenly and 
without warning; to make an unexpected assault 
upon (a place, body of troops, person, etc. that as 
unprepared) ; f to take or capture in this way. 

a 2543 Hall Chron,, Edw, IV, 222 b, By some gyle 
or engyne sodaynly to trap and surprise the erle. 2622 
Bible Jer. xlviii. 42 Kerioth is taken, and the strong 
holds are surprised. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
iiL 29 His inarch 'u*as secret enough, though he hastened it 
to surprise Surrat. 2688 Holme Armoury 111. xv. (Roxb.) 
27/r Lowe built boates.. which. .will strike to the sides of 
great shippes, and mth theirguns..eithersuddenlysurprice 
the same or sinke it. 2709 Steele Toiler No. 2 F 8 The 
Enemy had formed a Design to surprize Jwo Battalions of 
the Allies. 2B03 Jane Porter ThaadeusW. (1831) 26 A plan 
was laid for surprising and taking the royal person. x8o8 
Scott Life Dryden D.’s Wks. xE8a 1 . 273 A man, surprised 
in the dark and beaten by ruffians, loses no honour by such 
a misfortune. 2B67 Freeman Abr/w. Conq, (1877) L vi. 459 
Every effort to take or surprise the Norman outpost was 
rendered hopeless. 2888 J. F, Maurice Milil. Hist. Cam/, 
i 88 s xH. 73 An army suddenlyattacked within the lines which i 
it had reckoned upon to ward off its enemy is in a military 
sense surprised, 

•j-b. gen. To capture, seize; to take possession 
of by force ; to take prisoner. Obs. 

2588 Smaks. Tit. A, I. u 284 Treason my Lord, Lauinla is 
surpris’d. 1593 — « Hen. VI, iv, ix. 8 Is the Traitor Cade 
surpris’d? 1606 G,W(ooDCOCKE}Zf2ff./x/xfi«ix.42Somehe 


beheaded, others banisht, and all their goods were surprised, 
/^/<f.xv.6s Surprizing ihekingdome to himself. 2632LiTncow 
Trav. III. 04 when Nigropont, and diuerse other lies were 
surprised Irom the Venetians. 1661 Acl i3Chas.IIc.g^6 
Ships which shall be surprised or seized as prize. 2667 Milton 
P.L. Xii. 453 He lie. Messiah}, .there shall surprise The Ser- 
pent, Prince of airc, and drag in Chaines Through all his 
realme. 2799 Sheridan Pizarro ii. i, A servant of mine, 
I hear is missing, whether surprised or treacherous I 
know not. 

* 59 * Sp. Trag. in. x. 90 Thy tresses, Ariadnes 
twines, Wherewith my lib^ic thou hast surprisde, 
f c. To hold in one’s power, occupy. Ohs, 

1540 Ad 32 Hen. VIII. c. 24 Consideryng..that the Isle 
of Khoodes.Js surprised by the Turke. 2607 Dekker & 
Webster Sir T. IVjcat A 2 d, With me, that in my handles, 
Surprise the Soueraigntie. 

f d- To rescue or deliver as by force, * snatch’ 
(from something). Obs, rard^^, 

1^7 Lend. Gaz, No, 2258/2 As also in your unparalell'd 
Clemency, by which you have surprized your distressed Sub- 
jects from tbe jaws of Ruine. 

3. To come upon unexpectedly; to take unawares; 
to take or catch in tbe act; hence to find or 
discover (something) suddenly, to detect. 

x$gx Soliman ^ Pers, n, ii. 264 If the Gouernour Surprise 
me becre, I die by marshall law. 2655 tr. SoreCs Com. Hist, 
Francion Xii. 22 The Italian seeing himself surprized did., 
intreat him to give him leave to be gone. 2662 J. Davies 
tr. Mandelslo's Trav, 244 Wc were surprized by a calm, 
which kept us in the same place all that day. 2665 P. Henry 
Diaries ^ Lett. (18S2) 268 A meeting at Wrexham surprisd, 
. .some payd some went to prison for 3 months accord, 
to the Act. a 2700 Evelyn Diary 2 Feb, 1665, 1 saw a masq 
perform’d at Court by 6 gentlemen and 6 ladys, surprizing bis 
Majesty, it being Candlemas-day. 2726 Pope Odyss. xix. 686 
Ulysses will surprize the unfinish’d game, 2803^ Wordsw. 
Ode Initm. Ivtmori. 24B High instincts before which our 
mortal Nature Did tremble like a guiliy Thing surprised. 
2879 J. Grant In Cassells Techn. Kduc. IV, 96/2 In order 
to surprise Nature in her wonders, he was wont to perambu- 
late the garden . .lantern in hand. 2880 Grove Diet, Mus. 

I . 202/2 7toie, In the Finale., we almost surprise the change 
of style in the act of being made, 2886 Ruskin PrxteHta 

II, vt, 293, I never travelled in bad weather unless surprised 
by it. 2890 Maartens Sir y. Avelingh xv, He had sur- 
prised an ugly secret about a Government tender. 

+ b. ? To * overtake’, anticipate- Obs,rarr-\ 
X59X Nasiie Pregnosi. A 4, The effects cannot surprise the 
cause. 

+ c, causaiively. To introduce unexpectedly, 
* spring’ upon some one. Ohs, rarr“\ 

2769 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 75/1 To support tbe re-election, 
lest any candidate in the opposite interest should have been 
..attempted to he surprized upon the county. 

+ 4. To implicate or ensnare (a person) as by a 
sudden proposal or disclosure. Obs,^ 

1642 Slikcsby Diary (2836) 91 Not willing to use hlj old 
friendship. .in a way to surprize his judgments. 2667 Mil- 
ton P. L, IX. 354 Least by some faire app«erin|: good sur- 
pris’d She Ire. Jleason) dictate false, and missmiorme the 
will, 270* Vanbrugh False Friend v. i, If 1 did not know 
be was in love with Leonora, I could be easily surprized with 
what he has told me. 


b. To lead unawares, betray into doing some- 
thing not intended. 

i6o6 Phillips (cd. 5), To Sur/rise,.. to lead a Man into 
an Error, by causing him to do a thing over hastily. 17x2 
Addison Sped, No. 222 F 3 If by chance he has been sur- 
prized into a short Nap at Sermon. 274* Ad 15 Geo. II c. 
30 Persons who have tne Misfortune to become Lunaticks, 
may.. be liable to be surprised into unsuitable Marriages. 
iBiB Scott Hrt. Midi, li, Many. .whose feelings surprised 
them into a very natural interest in his behalf. 1873 Black 
Pr, Thule xvii, He had never yet met any woman who bad 
so surprised him into admiration. 

5. To affect with the characteristic emotion caused 


by something unexpected ; to excite to wonder by 
being unlooked-for. Formerly also in stronger 
sense (cf. Surprise sb. 4 a), to astonish or alarm ; 
also, to excite to admiration. Often pass., const. 
at or inf. ; colloq. to be surprised at to 

be scandalized or shocked at. 

265s Theophania 103 Alexandre acquainted him with the 
occasion of their coming thither, with which he was exceed- 
ingly surprised at first. 2687 A. Lovell Ir. ThnenoCs 
Trav. I. 248 They., have Secrets which surpnze the 
most knowing, many thinking them to be knacks of 
Magick. 1692 L'Estrange Fables Ixxi, People wctc not 
so much Frighted, as they were Surpriz'd at the Bigness, 
and Uncouth Deformity of the Camel- ,* 7*9 P*' Por^-Cmtsoe 
L (Globe) 256 , 1 was exceedingly surprIzM with the Print of 
a Man’s naked Foot on the Shore. ^ 1768 Goldsm. GoM-n. 
Man III, i, Vou’Jl be surpriz’d, Sir, with thisyisit. 2794 
Radcuffe Mysi. Udolpho xlvli, Ibe appantmn of the dead 
comes not. .to terrify or to surprise the timid. 2816 bcOTT 
Old Mori. XXX, Macbriar..was surpnsed at the degree of 
agitation which^Balfour displayed. 2833 T.. Hook. P arson s 
Dau, III, vi, ‘You surprise me. I tell you truth, said 
George. 1B60 Tyndall Glae. i. xii. 88, I was surpns<^..to 
find some veins of white ice. 1908 R. Bagot A. Cuthbert 
XXL 256 And yet you ulk our language W'cU— really very 
well. I am agreeably surprised- 
absol. 2684 Earl Roscom. Ess. Transl. Verse 246^ On 
sure Foundations let your Fahrick Rise, And with inviting 
Majesty surprise. 2781 Cowper Charity 544 The turns are 
quick, the polish d points surprise. 2845 R. W. Hamilton 
Pop. Edttc. il (1B46) 30 It is., to be doubted, whether ^y 
cl«s of Society be so strictly moral [as tbe poor]. The 
statement may at first surprise. 

f 6 . Cookery, To dress or serve in the manner of 
a ‘ surprise Obs. 

2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng, Heusekpr, (2778) 103 A Shoulder 
of Mutton surprized. 
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Slirprised (swprai'zd), a. [f. prec. + -ED^.] 

1. Attacked or come upon unexpectedly ; captured 
by sudden attack ; taken by surprise or una\Yares. 
Also absoL 

i6*o in Foster Factories Ind. (190^ 210 Through the 
Decans campe and lately surprized cuntries. x668 Wiuciss 
Real Char, nn ii. § 6, 30S The result. .of a surprized Judg- 
ment. 1697 Dryden jEneid it. 514 So, from our arms, sur- 
^s’d Androgeos flies. 1779 Collins' Peerage II. 74 The 
Earl ..recovered the to^vn, and revenged the death of the 
surprised. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xlv, A dignity which, .in- 
spired courage into his surprised and dismayed followers, 
igaz ‘ Linesman ’ If''ards Eye^intness (1902) 311 The con- 
fusion, terror, and indignation of the surprised gives little 
scope or will to take prisoners those of the beaten siuprisers 
whom it is impossible to shoot, 

2. Excited to •wonder by something unexpected ; 
affected or characterized by surprise. 

1882 Little Folks 3/1 She had a bright colour, and large 
surprised blue eyes. x 83 s * Mrs. Alexander’ At Bay iv, 
The surprised admiration which Elsie and her home had 
excited on his first visit. 1897 Mary Kingsley Africa 
48 San Thom<?..was discovered by its surprised neighbours 
to be amassing great wealth by growing coffee. 

Hence Surpri'sedly (-zedli) adv,^ •f (c) by sur- 
prise or sudden attack; {b) in a manner expressing 
surprise, “with surprise ; Surpri'sedness (-zMnes), 
state of being surprised (in quot. transf, quality of 
being caused by surprise). 

1672 H. More Brief Reply 65 The invinciblcness of the 
mistake, the sudden surprisedness..of the mistake maybe a 
ground.. of excusing the person as to the severity of punish, 
ment, 1680 — Apocal. Apee. 188 * For in one hour is she 
made desolate’; that is, surprizedly and unexpectedly. 1867 
Miss Broughton Cometh vf as FlowerXi Nothing could be 
more surprisedly pitifully penitent than the expression of 
his..e5’cs. 

t Suxpri’sezuent. Obs. rare^\ [f. Surpbise 
V, + -siEyT.] e=: Surprise sb, i. 

x6x3-x8 Daniel Cell, Hist. Eng. (1626) 47 Many skirmishes 
interpassed, with surprizements of Castles. 

Sturpriser (swprai-zar). [f. Surprise v . + -er i.] 
One who or that which surprises ; + a capturer. 

Reg, Privy Conneit Scot, III. 659 Taikeris and sur- 
prisers of the said burgh and castell. 1643 Baker C/iron.^ 
Eliz. 56 The Surorizers of the King. t^8 E. Symmoxs 
Vittd. Chas.Tr^ These Papers might have been Evidences 
of Truth and of Loyalty too bad the Surprizers of them been 
guilty of these Vertues. ^ x66s Earl of Sandwich in Pefys' 
Biary^ etc. (1870) 596 Prizes taken on the 3*^ and 4*^ of Sep- 
tember:— Surprizer^ .. Assurance, Anthelope, Adventure, 
Mary, a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. xr. § 120 The sur- 
prisers were to be ready upon such a part of the Wall, 171* 
Addison Sped, No. 538 f 3 The Subject of Antipathies was 
a proper Field wherein suco false Surprizers might expatiate. 
IMS Carlyle Fredk, Gi, xviir. xlv. (1872) VIII. 73 Our 
Cavalry, cutting.in upon the disordered surprisers. 1901 
[see Surprised x]. 

Surprising (sojproi^zig), vhl, sh}- [f. Sur- 
prise V. + -iXG The action of the -verb Surprise. 

1589 {pitlfS The Protestatyouof Martin Marprelat, Wherin 
not with standing the surprizing of the printer, he maketh it 
known vnto the world that he feareth, neither proud priest, 

. .nor godlesse catercap. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
89 To take occasion forthesuiprising of the Christians. 16x5 
in Buceleuch MSS. (Hist. ISiSS. Comnu) I. x68 Surprising 
and taking efforts. 1688 Holme Armoury wu xvi. (Roxb.) 
97/1 To hinder an enimyes surprizeing of a gate, or stop him 
in his passage. 1889 Athcfirum 20 Apr. 498/3 Abductions 
and forced mamages, ..stratagems and surprismgs, 

T Surprising, ^34 sb.^ Obs, rare-’\ [f. Sdb- 
-h prising. Prizing vbl, The action of setting 
an excessive price on something. 

1583 STUBBES.rirt«/. Ahus.M. (1882) 36 Inthesurprisingof 
their hides, they are worthy of reprehension. For that which 
they buy for ten shillings, they ■will hardly sell for twentie 
shillings. 

Suxprx'sing, ppl- o.. [f. Surprise -v. + -isg 2.] 

1. Coming upon one unexpectedly; taking un- 
awares ; capturing by sudden attack ; also, T over- 
powering. 

164s Waller Apol, for hasring Laved before 2 They that 
never had the use Of the Grapes surprizing juyee. 1655 
Vaughan Sileoe Scint., Day 0/ fudgem. ii, When all shall 
streame and lighten round, And with surprizingflaraes Both 
Stars and Elements Confound. 1665 Boyle Oecas. Ref. 

V. X. (1848) 335 The unwary Bird, while she is gazing upon 
that glittering Light. .heedlesslygives into the Reach of the 
surprizing Nets. ^ ... , 

2. Causing surpnse or wonder by its unexpected- 
ness ; astonishingly wonderful. 

1663 Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xiii. (16S7) 91 They can pre- 
sent you -RUth a thousand Abrahams, and as many Josephs, 
whose adventures were so strange, that fiction is not able to 
invent any thing so surprising.^ 1687 A. Lovell xx.Tkeve- 
nogs Trao. L b ij*, It is a surpnzing thing, that at the same 
timehe could pursuehisother Observations of the Countrey, 
and study the Languages. aiTOO E^xl^-n Diary 25 Oct. 
x 6<4, One of the lions leaped to a surprising height. 1726 
Butler Seriju Rolls vii. 125 There is a more surpnzing 
Piece of Iniquity yet behind. 1850 Scoresby Cheevers 
Wiialem. Adv. Pief. (1858) 6 Certain surprising inadcnts ; 
herein Tccordei xgo8 R. BacoTw 4. vi. 40 It was | 

not. .surprising if she had, comparatively early in life, dere- 
iop^ a certain love of authoritj*. j 

Tb. Ejcciting admiration, admirable; occas. I 
advb. Obs, I 

1580 G. Harvey to Spenser in Spenser's Poet. ^Vks. 
(19x2)627/1 ITie renowned, and surprizing, Archpoet Homer. 
s^3 BoYLE.S‘rr<T/A,Z<K’e(i66o) 125 “ITie neat and surprizing 1 
Characters and Flourishes of a Greek and Hebrew^ Bible I 
curiously Printed. 1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance l i, Rise ! 


Cloris, charming Maid arise 1 And baffle breaking Day, 
Show the adoring World thy Eyes .A.re more surprizing Gay. 
^ *700 Evely'H Diary 3 Aug. 1654, The river running so de- 
hghtfully under that k may passe for one of the most sur- 
prising seates one should mcete with. XB31 D. E. Williams 
Life Sir T. Laturencel, 343 It isrcallyasurprisingportrait. 

Surpri'singly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] In a 
surprismg manner or degree. 

T 1 , By, or in the way of, surprise ; unexpectedly. 
1667 Waterhouse Harr. Fire Land. 267 Generosity 
abhors to take an advantage poorly and surprisingly against 
any man. X73o/^^?.7>ii«r.5CXX.VJ,444 There orokesuch 
a violent Clap of l'hunder,..that she and three of her 
Children were very surprizingly struck down. 1742 H. 
Baker Microsc. 11. vii, 108 Changes arc produced in Fluids 
surprizingly and suddenly. 

2. So as to cause surprise ; astonishingly, wonder- 
fully ; *!• admirably. 

x66s BoYLES^/e^Sertpt. (1675) 169 Maimed and abrupt 
sentence, words surprisingly mispUced. i68r Flavel Meth. 
Grau xix. 343 How suiprmneVy glorious tbe sight of Jesus 
Christ will be to them. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 2S5 The 
Forces exerted on these small Bodies must be surprizingly 
great. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, 2 taty III. 52 Tbe church 
of St, Mark is .. surprizingly enriched with marble and 
mosaic work. 1825 CdBBETT Rur. Rides 62 That wood 
breeds maggots surprisingly. x866 Geo. Euot F, Holt ii, 
Surprisingly Bttle altered by the fifteen years. 

So SnrprPsingness, surprising character, unex- 
pectedness. 

x686 J. Scott Chr, Life I. il iiL 100 The life of Wit con- 
sists in the Surprisingness of its Conceits and Expressions. 
X737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible viii. (1740) 509 The surprizing- 
ness of this discovery. 

Surquayne. psendo~arck. [a. OF, sttrquanie, 
var. sou{s)can{t r see SocKENY.] Used vaguely or 
typically for an upper garment. 

2887 Ashby Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 21 What sur- 
^uayne or partlet could look better than My saint's curly 
jacket of black Astracan? 

t SlLrq.Tlidailce. Ols. rare-'. In 5 -eny- 
dannee. £a. OF. sttrcuidance, f. euraiidant : see 
next and -akce.J = Sdbqoidkt. 

148X Cav. Leet Bk. 476 The scid Scolles, of their Custum- 
able pryde and surcuydaunce ramaynyng obstinatly in 
their first purpose. 

tSlir 4 TUdant, a. Obs. rare-'. In 6 sureu. 
dant. [a. OF. sureuidant, pr. pple. of surcttidter\~ 
pop. L. *supercBgitare, f. super- edgitare 

to think, CoGiTATt:.] = Sdeqdidods. 

a xs*9 Skelton Replyc. Wks. 1843 I. 509 Pu6ed..full of 
NTiynglorious pompe and suicudant elac>’on. 
t Surgiiidour. Obs. rare-'. In 4 sour*, [a. 
OF. *ssircttidour, f. suresadier (see prec.), if sour- 
qtiidours be not an error for sottrqttsdous (see ne-xt) : 
cf. first quot. s.v. Sobqoidbods.] A hanghty or 
arrogant person. 

j^93 Lakgl. P. PL C. xxiE 341 Pruyde sente fork sour- 
quidours £B, xix. 335 sorquydoos] bus seriauns of armes. 
t SuT^nidous, sttT^uedotiB, a. Obs. Also 

4- 5 -quydoua, 6 .quidus. £a. AF. *suraiidous, 
f. surcuidier (see Sdequidaht).] Overweening, 
arrogant, presumptuous, overbearing. 

*377 X-angl. P. pi. B. xix. 335 Pruyde.. ^nte forth sur- 
quydous (C, xxii. 341 sourquidours] his scriaunt of ann«. 
1390 Gower Conf, I. ji8 With low herle hurablesce suie, 
bo that thou be noght surquidous. CZ407 Lvdc. Reason hr 
Set:s. 6694 An ■vnycouine..Whech is a beste Sujqviedous. 
1420-22 — TV 5 ^^«il 20x8 It scheweth wel that ihow were not 
wis . . To take on the tbissurquedous massage. 1483 Caxi on 
G. dela Tour fvb, Crete folye is to a man come from 
lowe degree,. to become. .prowde and surqi^dous. CX500 
Melusiiie 96 Ye were thcrof surquydous, & it is wel right 
yf euyl is comme to you tberof, ^*540 Pilgryms T. 377 in 
Thynne's Anlmadv. (1875) 87 Sum. . wher fraurd, disobedi- 
ent, & surquidus. 

+ Sur^Tudrons, surqiiedro'as, a, Obs. 
Also 5 -quy-. See also SoccuDEOOS. [f. next + 
-ODS, after prec.J = prec. 

The first quot. is doubtful ; cf. Surquixxiur. 
e 1430 Pilgr, LyfManhode i. xxvL (2869) 27 J^Iicbel is he 
of foolhardimcnt and sorqoidoureslF.<iry^'«/ ^ oultrecuide 
hardiei}ieni\. 1482 Caxton Myrr. iil xvi. 272 They be of 
the nature of proud foies that ben surquydrous. a 155^ 
Image HyPocr, ii, 459 in Skeltons /f'4t2.(i843)II.428 Thou 
arte so monstrous.. ^oude and surquedrous. 2593 G. Har- 
vey Pierce's Super. 52 More surquidrous then Anaxius. 
t SuTqTlicb^, suxqnediy. Obs. Forms: 

5- 4 surquiderie,4-7stirqtiidrie,-quedrie, (8-9 
archr) sarqaedry,5-6 surquidry, (4 Bo(n)rquy- 
drye, -yje, surquidre, 4-5 -drye ; 4 .quydrie, 
-dery, 5 -dry(e, 5-6 -qnedrye, 7 .dree); 4 
-quy-, 5 -qoi-, 7-quetry (5 -qnitery); 4-cudry, 

6 -cuydry(e, 6-7 -cuidrie ; 4 cirquytrie, 5 
-cudrie, See.'ilsoSuccuDRT. [a,OF.j(o)«r^t/zV<rw, 
f. s{p')iircu{dicr : see Sorquida^t and -eby-] 

1 . Arrogance, haughty pride, presumption. (In 
first quot. app. personified.) 

axx2$ A nor. R. 56 Me suiQ*derie {v.rr. Me surq'dc sire. 

Me sue], ncihcrest lu bet Dauid lctc.J. c 2315 Skorekam iv. 

2S2 Hoj’stlatncucrnasyblentWyhnonsurquyderv. *3.. 

E. E. A Hit. P. A. 309 pal is a poynt o sorquydn*;^ 
god mon may euef bysemc. c 237s -Sc. Leg. Saints xxvva. 
{.Margaret) 46 Scho had symply hyre fud (z. claib, to cletn 
hite honestly, far-out piyd and surcudry. T a 1400 
Artk, 3599 Thow has sebedde myche blode, and sen^kes 
distroyede, Sakeles, indrquytrie. 2412-20 Lv^ Cnron. troy 
L 452 (MS. Digby 230) If- 3*b/2 Alle frO.. i^t..wolde., 
tcbellemany manerweye Of suiquidnccr pndc to wcxicyc. 


SUBRECT. 

*576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 54 Such Surcuydry, such 
weening ouer well. 2591 Spenser H^orMs Vanitie 205 He . 
Was puff^ vp with passing surquedrie. And shortly can 
all other beasts to scome, 1602 Carew Cornwall 58 He 
held ^stotle superiour to Moses and Christ, and yet but 
eguaU to himselfe. But this extreame Surquedry forfeyted 
te ^ Monm. tr. Paruta's Pol. Disc. 205 

I he War was .. undertaken wth great surquedrie, and 
with gr^t hopes of victory and glory. 27x3 Croxall Orig. 
Canto Spencer xxxix. (1724) 26 She past in haughty Sur- 
quedry, Like some great Queen thus richly garnishei 
*793 !• WiLLLOis j\Iem. IVarren Hastings 47 We cannot 
become illustrious by fury or surquedry. 2825 Scott Be- 
irotJud xviiij A judgment specially calculated to abate and 
bend that spirit of surquedry. 

fg\ *642 ^H. More Song of Soul 1. ii. Ixi, To an in^rard 
sucking whirlpools close They change this swelling torrents 
surquedry. 

b. with a and pL A piece of arrogance. 

2602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. in. Wks. 2856 I. 34 O, had it 
eyes, and cares, and tongues, it might See sport, heare 
speach of most strange surquedries. ^ 1609 [Bp. W. Barlow] 
Aitscv.^Nameless Caih, 342 Citing it for a proofe, and not 
confuting it for a surquedrie, 2647 Ward Simple Cotter 
(1843) 31 Fashions, .are the surquedryes of pride. 

c. transf, ; cf. Pride sb,^ 5. 

*607 Walkincton Optic Glass 32 That heavenly worke 
of works, natures surquedry and pride. 

II 2. Misused for : Excess (esp. of indulgence), 
surfeit. 

*S94 Selimus in Greene's JVks. (Grosart) XIV. 220. 1 haue 
. .surfeted with pleasures surquidrie. 2598 Pilgr. Pamass. 
IV- 486 Theile..make you melte in Venus’ surquc[fl]rie, 
2598 Marston Sat, iv. 49 Poems (1879] 49 In strength of 
lust and Venus surquedry. ^ 1612 PasquiCs Night<ap (1S77) 
2x47 Diseases hidden, Which doe proceed from lust and 
surquedrie. x623CocKEJLA.Mir, The Oueiplusse, Surquedrie, 
Surplusage. 2647 Trapp Comvt. Eph. v. 18 This is called 
by Luther, Crapula sacra, a splrituall surquedry or surfet. 
1636 Heylin ExiroJieus Fapulans 315 Their stomacks not 
well cleared from the Surquedries of that Mighty Feast, 

t SnTqnidy, snx^nedy. Obs. Also 5 
-qnidie, -quydy, -quedye, 5-6 -quedie, (6 syr- 
cuyte). [a. OF. sttrquidee, *smrcuidee, f. s(p)ur- 
cuidier : see Sukqdidaxi and -Y.] = prec. 

c 1407 Lydc. Reason 4- Setts. 2581 Pompe, pride, and sur- 
quedye. 24.. Chaucer's Pars. T. 7993 (Harh MS.) pe 
Surquidie pat he hap in cristes mer^'. 2430-40 Lydc. 
.SiJcA/Lr Prol, (MS. Boat 263) 3/2 Thci..Supposyng in ther 
surquedie Ther estatis sbolde be durable. 2540 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, HI. 287 Ther grete pryde and surquedy ys 
p^ely swaged. 1560 T. H. tr. Ovid's Fable Narcissus 
D ij, Syreuyte and pride. 1595 T. Edwards Cepkalus 4- 
Procris (Roxb.) 29 Pale death Lay with his surquedie to 
draw her breath. 28x9 Scott Ivanhoe xxvili, Are ye yet 
aware wbat your surquedy and outrecuidance merit, for scoff- 
ing at the entertainment of a prince of tbe House of Anjou? 

Ii Surra (su*ra,sP'7a). [Marathi j;7ra air breathed 
through the nostrils.] A disease of horses and 
other domestic animals in India, China, and other 
countries, supposed to be caused by a microbe, 
Trypatwsoma Evansi, 

2890 Billings Hat. Med. Diet. 2904 Brit. Med. frul, 

20 Aug. 36s Tatanus can carry the trypanosome of Surra. 
Surrah, obs. variant of Sirrah. 
x6o 2 [see Vay{e]. 

tSurrea'cb, Obs.7‘arg“K [f. Sur- + Reach 
ir.l] irons. To extend beyond. 

x6o6 B. Barnes Offices l x If. .1 should presume to talke 
of things surreaching the scope of my apprehension. 

Surrebend, -xeboxmd, -rebnbe : see Sub-. 
Surreb’atter (snr/b 27 *lai). Law. [f. SUB- + 
Rebutter, after 5urrejoinderi\ In old common- 
law pleading, a plainiifTs reply to a defendant’s 
rebutter. Also transf,, a further rejoinder. 

<zz6oz Sir T. Fanshawe Praet. ExcJi. (1658) 146 They 
must proceed with Rebutter, and sur-rebuttcr, untill every 
point materiall be put in perfect Jssue. 2770 Foote Lame 
Aez?eriJ. Wks. 2782 HI. 34 Rejoinders, sur-rejoinders, re. 
butters, sur-rebutters, repucations. 1866 Biglorv P, 

lutrod.^ Poems (19x2) 279/2 Mr. Bartlett (in his dictionary 
above ated)addsa surreDutter in averse from Ford's ‘ Broken 
Heart*. 1888 Mosley in Daily Herws 17 Oct. 6/1 Con- 
troversy is seldom profitable after it gets down to the stage 
ofsur-rcbalter and sur.rejclnder. *893 Lelano Mem. I. 

295 Then came the attack on the impropriety of the whole 
thing, and finally J^Ir. Barnum's triumphant surrebutter. 

So + Surre'bat sb., shortening of or error for 
Suerebotter; Surrehu’t 2^. [cf. Rebut] intr.Xo 
reply to a rebutter (also transf ; irons, to repel 
as by a surrebutter ; Surrehu’ttal [cf. Rebuttal], 
surrebutter. 

1587 Harrison England ii. ix, (1877) i. 202 The parties 
plaintiffc & defendant.. proceed.. by plaint or declaration, 
oarre or answer, replication, rcIoindcr,^and so by rebut, 
surrebut to issue and trIalL 1726 T. Madox Ftrma 
Burgi X. 5 21. J08 To this WilHaiii Cokenage Surrebutteth. 

He saitb, That [etc). 2845 De Quincey iVerdsn. Poetry 
Wks. 2857 VI. 25B A smart reciprocation.. of asserting and 
denying,.. butting, rebutting, and 'surrebutting . 1866 

Blackmore Cradock Hozvetl iv. To rem'e iheir einracj*, 
and so suXTcbut all let and hindrance, lE^ Ttmet 35 P»ov. 

SA The State's rebuttal and sarrebultal of the detence. 
sSos O. /fee'. Icly 3d4 'ITie members of the majority.. not 
nnnatnially sur-rebtit on tins intmpretation. 1909 Em. 
BA.1KS ihu- Pr. FarHcfton 311 There tvere tmtnestes to 
come in rebuttal, but he. .could call .otnesses in surrehultab 
Surrecompotmded,-counterinana:secScE-. 

t Snrrect, a. Ols. rare-', [ad. L. sumiius, 
pa. ppic. of surgire to rise, stand np.] Upright. 

1S93 PnoKE.vi:TT Let. Mr. Ray 17 July (1718) *49 Tbe 
Panaydita. Ha{anica Glut., .is a more sutiect Elana 
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SURRENDER. 


Surrection (swrckjan). rare. Also 5 sur- 
reccioun, -ecion, 6 -eccyon, -eccion, -exyon, 
[ad. late L. surrectio^ -dnem, n. of action f. surrcct-^ 
sttrgere to rise. Cf. OF. stirrecUonS\ 

+ 1 . A rising in rebellion, insurrection, Obs, 

^'14x8 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 247 To shape sodeyn surrcc- 
cioun Agaynst cure liege lord kytige. 15x6 in Amoldc 
Chrort. (x8ix) p. I, Y« surrexyon of vacabondis, and pren- 
tys>*s., agaynst straungers. 1528 Lo. Sandys Let. U'ohey 
Q Mar. (Fubl. Rec. Off.)» R there be eny such surreccion., 

I shall doo the best may lye in me to pacific thc}*m. 

2 . Rising (in general). Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 
after resttrreclton. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) ipt Tlie mom>*ng 
was past, But Afrj’cus Auster made surreccion, Blowy'ng , 
his bellowes, 1599 A. M. ir. Gahelhontrs Dk. Pkysicke j 
SS/2 Sepulte the same..acaj'nste the surrection of the I 
Sunne. X845 Biiowksom IVks. V,^42 It would not be a j 
re-sunection, but a simple surrection. 1 

Surreine (soTcin). Also 7-ein,-ine. [?f. SuR- 
+ F. reitte queen. (Cf. ^ sur-belhenr, a variety of 
apple.)] A variety of pear. 

1629 Parkinson Parad. (1904) 593 The Surrine is no very 
good peare. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1679) 36 Pears.. 
Squib, Surrein, Dagobert. 1873 J. Scott's Orchardist 409 
{Pears) Pamcan {Sur Reinef Surpetsse Reiiie)...\K. was 
raised by Van Mons about X825, 
f Surreined^ ppu a. Ohs. rare, [Of uncertain 
formation : generally taken to be f. Sun- + Reined 
ppi, Of a horse ; Over-ridden, ovenvorked. 

1599 Skaks. Hen. Pf in. v. 19 A Drench for sur-rcyn*d 
lades. x 6 ot (?Marston] Pasquil 4- Kaih. iv. 44 A sur- 
rcinde laded wit, but a robbes on. 

Surrejoin (sprfd^oi-n), Law, [Back-forma- 
tion f. next, after in(r,{ox\'n\.\xobj,cl^, To 

reply, as a plaintiff, to the defendant's rejoinder; 
to make a surrejoinder- Also transf. 

*594 West 2nd Pi. Syrnhol.^ Chancerte § 75 Then may 
the plaintife surrejoine to the second rejoinder, ^2640 j. 
Smyth Lives Berkeleys I. io 3 Salisbury surretoynes 

and saith, That hee never tooke the Earle ^^a^^schal^ for 
Lis dettor. ^ 1853 Macaulay Hist. Png. xi. III. 64 Instead 
of acquiescing in his first thoughts, he replied on himself, 
rejoined on himself, and surrejoined on himself. 1883 Laia 
Rep. II Q. B. Div. 582 The plaintiff surrejoined that the 
35/. was not a reasonable fine. 1890 Pall Mall G.q July 
Mr. Arthur Palmer surrejoins about ‘What I saw at 
Tel-ebKebir generally returning the compliment of men- 

dacity all round. 

Surrejoinder (sfr/a^oi'ndai). Zaw. [f. Sur- 
+ Rejoikdeb.] In old common-law pleading, a 
plaintilTs reply to the defendant’s rejoinder. Also 
transf. an answer to a rejoinderor reply (in general). 

The order of the pleadings is: plaintiff’s declarathn^ 
defendant’s ple^ plaintiff’s replication, defendant’s rr- 
joituler, plaintiff’s surrejoinder, defendant’s rebutter, 
plaiatiff’s surrebutter. 

*S 4*'3 -^^34 4-35 P/en. VIII, c 27 § 50 The Prenotarj’c to 
have for the. -replicacion, rejoyndre, surrejo>'ndrc, for cverye 
ofthemifthey be enrolled.. xiid. 1644 Prynnc&Walker 
Fienneses THesJ 47 The whofe three dayes first defence 
being made intircly together, and then the Reply, Rejoinder, 
and Surrejoinder thereunto. x 63 a Luttrell Brief Rel, 
(X857) I. 236 The attumey generally hath pleaded in surre- 
joinder to the citty of Londons rejoinder to the quo war- 
ranto against their charter. 1770 [see SurrebutterI. 1886 
W.E. Norris My Friend yim 1,70 To make such a re- 
joinder as that would only have been to expose myself to 
a surrejoinder which it would have been. .futile to attempt 
to rebut, 1903 Morixy Gladstone II. v, iii. 45 Mr. Glad- 
stone., was too much in earnest to forego rejoinder and 
even surrejoinder, 

f Surrend, v. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. stirrendre 
to SuEHENDER,] traus, = SUEEEKDEP. V . ; in quot. 
c 1475 used = give back, restore (cf. Render v , 3), 
1450 Rolls of Parlt, V. 184/2 If ony personc..hadde 
estate.. of the yifte or grauntc by Letters Patentes of ony 
of youre Progenitours, and hafe surrendid \P. error for 
surrendrrid] the said Letters Patentes in to youre Cbaun- 
ctry..to be cancelled. 0147s Parienay 49S6 , 1 can noght 
..werkene labour soo As thomortall ded therlif to surrend. 

Surrender (stJremdw), sb, Ako 5 stire ren- 
der, 6 surrendre. [a. AF. surrender, *= OF. J//r- 
rcTtdre, inf. used as sb. ; see next.] The action or 
an act of surrendering. 

1 . Law, a. The giving up of an estate to the 
person Tvho has it in reversion or remainder, so as 
to merge it in the larger estate ; e,g. the giving up 
of a lease before its expiration ; spec, the yielding 
up of a tenancy in a copyhold estate to the lord of 
the manor for a specified purpose ; transf, a deed 
by which such surrender is made. 

1487 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 394/1 Determ j-nation of the 
States. -by Deth,,.or by eny other wise then by Sur- 
render. xsia Knaresb. IPills (Surtees) I. 4, 1 will that mj* 
feoffees maike asuffidente and lawful estaite, by surrender 
or othenrais. 1523 Fjtzhekb. Surz>. 14 Suircnders of landcs 
holden^ by the yerde. 1533 Act 27 Hen. PHI, c. 27 § 7 
The said Chauncelloor shall have power, .to take surrendre 
of any leases. 1583 MEUBANcKe Phitoiimus X iv b, I haue 
wastmlly spentc.. the surrender of my fathers landes, 1590 
West SymboL s. n. § 311 An Instrument of Surrender is 
an instrument testifiyng . - that the particulcr tenant of 
landes.. doth.. agree, that he which bath the next imme- 
diate remainder or reuerslon thereof shall also baue the par- 
tiimlcr estate of the same in possession. 2628 Coke On 
Liu. 33S If a roan make a Lease for yeares to begin at 
Sltcbaelmasse next, this future interest cannot bee surren- 
dred. because there is no Reuerslon wherein it may drowne, 
but by a Surrender in Law it may be drov-med. As if the 
Lessee before Michaelmasse take a new Lease for ycarcs,. 


this is a Surrender in Law of the former Loase. 1679-^ 
Moneys Seer. Serzf, CItas, // ff fas. It (Ckimden) 69 For 
the charge of a surrender made by Lord Arundell of Tre- 
rice, and inrolling the same, 3 0 0, 1766 Blackstone 
Comm. It. 365 Surrender, -.the yielding up of the estate by 
the tenant into the hands of the lord, for .such purposes as 
in the surrender arc expressed. 28x8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) 

I . 277 A term cannot be merged by surrender till the tenant 

has entered. 1823 6 i.eo. IP, c, x6 § 3 If any such 

Trader .shall,. make. .any fraudulent Surrender of any of 
his Copyhold X^ands. 

"b. The giving up of letters patent granting an 
estate or office ; Hist, the yielding up of tithes in 
Scotland to the Crown. 

*557 Test. (Surtees) VI. 261 Upon dewe surrender 

mayde to my handcs of the other sayde severall patentes. 
2628 .So. Acts Cheu. /(t37o) V. 189/1 Such of his hjajesties 
Subjects as had right to whatsocv'cr erection of..Tcindsand 
others forsaids who should make surrender thereof in his 
Majesties h.ands. 2654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / {x6ss) *26 
His. .Commission of Surrenders of Superiorities and Tithes, 
by which the Ministers and Land-owners were bought out. . 
from the Clientele and Vassallagc of the Nobility and Lalque 
Patrons. 2662 Huches Ahridgm. Law III. 1004/2 OfSurrcn* 
der of the King’s Letters Patents, what shall be said a good 
Surrender of them, and what not. 1729 Iacod Law Dtct.^.\., 
A Surrender may be made of Letters Patent to the King, to 
the End be may grant the Estate to whom he pleases, 

c. The action of surrendering to ball. 

2720 Palmee Proverbs 20 'The Bail has a sort of Custody 
and Command of thePrisoner. ASurrender is our Discharge. 

d. The giving up by a bankrupt of his property 
to his creditors or their assignees ; also, his due 
appearance in the bankruptcy court for examina- 
tion, as formerly required by the bankruptcy acts. 

*745 Pe Foe's Eng. Tradesman rii. (1841) I. 48 Upon his 
honest and faithful surrenderor hisaffairs, he shall beset at 
liberty. 1766 Blackstonk 11. 481 In case the bank- 

rupt absconds ..between the time of the commission issued, 
and the last day of surrender, he may by warrant, .be com- 
mitted to the county goal. 2825 Act 6 Geo. IP, c. j 6 § 2x2 
I f any Person . .declared Bankrupt, shall not . .surrender him- 
self to them {sc. Commissioners], and sign or subscribe such 
Surrender, and submit to be examined before them.. (he] 
shall be deemed guilty of Felony. 

e. f (d!) See quot. 1755. iP) The abandonment 
of an insurance policy by the party assured on 
receiving part of tlie premiums. 

Su^ender value, the amount payable to an insured person 
on his surrendering his policy*. 

*755 Macexs Insurances II. 92 When any Goods or Ships 
that are insured, happen to be lost,.. then the Assured is 
obliged to ab.andon such Goods or Ship to the Benefit of tlic 
Assurers, before he can demand any Satisfaction from them. 
The Surrender must be made by Notice in writing, by the 
Messenger of the maritime Court. 18S0 Encycl. lint. XII I . 
x79/r The surrender \*alue to be allowed for a policy which 
is to be given up should be less than the reserve value. 2887 

J. Henry Handbk. Life Assurers{t^d) 51 The value to be 
offered by the office for a sutrender of the policy. 

2 . The giving up of something (or of oneaelO 
into the possession or power of another who has 
or is held to have a claim to it ; esp. {Jlfd., etc.) 
of combatants, a town, territorj-, etc. to an enemy 
or a superior. In widersense : (living up, resigna- 
tion, abandonment. 

CZ435 Dighy Myst., Christ's Burial 301 To his fadere, for 
vs he made a sure render. 2560 Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 
354 The Senate refused to make surrender or to receiue a 
power into the citie. /bid. 400 Albeit they were layde at 
with many weapons, yet toke they it by surrender. 2588 
Skaks. Z-. L. L. 1. i. 138 Tospeakc..AboutsurTender rp of 
Aquitaine. 2633 T. Stafford Pae. Hib. 11. xxv, (1821) 452 
Which thc>’ did not deliver unto him as a Surrender, but to 
shew and manifest their Dulys. 1867 Milton P. L. iv. 494 
With eyes Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, And meek sur- 
render. Sc. Acts Will, h" ^^-(1875) XIL5.1/2 That at 
the surrenderor the castle l>c avenewsbe gaurded be the town 
gourds, 2790 UuRKZ Rev, Prance S8 That he may secure 
some liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole of 
it. 279* ALiiouAneed. tP.Pitt II. xxx. 145’njatarepealof 
the Stamp Act would be a surrender of the authority of the 
British Legislature over the Colonies. 2856 Kane Arctic 
Expl. I, xxvii. 353 Nothing depresses. .so much as a sur- 
render of the approved and hauitual forms of life- 2862 
Stanley few. Cfu (1877) B xx. 386 Sacrifice . . conshts 
..in the perfect surrender of a perfect Will and Life. 
2872 Freeman Horm. Cenq, (1876) I V, xvtii. 206 [The terms 
of peace] did not involve the surrender or driving out of the 
English exiles, 2911 E. Beveridge North - (Jilt tv, 58 
Although offering surrender, all w'ere slain. 

"b. Cards, In the game of ombre, the act of 
throwing up one's hand and paying one's forfeit to 
the pool instead of to an adversary, 

1S74 H. H. Gibbs Ombre (2878) 32 Surrender w'as formerly 
not allowed in English play, 
f 3 . An act of rendering (thanks), Obs. rare~~K 
2594 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Pubt. V, 283 To gis'e to his temporal 
benefactors a sweet surrender of thanks. 

Surrender (s^remdoi), v. Also 5 sorendre, 
6 surrendre, Sc. surrander. [a. AF. surrestder 
— OF. surrendre (13th c.), f. sur^ ^xs\u reitdre 
toREia)EB. The Anglo-L. equivalents were sitper^ 
reddere (r 1400) and sursnm reddere (13th c-)- 
In the retention of the inflexion of the AF, inf, this word 
follows Re.s'der V . I cf. Tender zr.*] 

1 . Law. a. trans. To give up (an estate) to one 
who has it in reversion or remainder; spec, to give 
up (a copyhold estate) to the lord of the manor, 
either by way of relinquishing it or of conveying it 
to another, 

1465 Mann, Pr Housek. Exp, (Rozb.) 348 Thomas Edmunde 


ofDoucrcorte sorendryd into lohn Sparre..alle thelonde.. 
that he bathe. 2544 tr. Littleton's 'I enures i. ix. 16 b, Yf he 
wyll alyen hys lande to another, him behoueth after some 
custome to surrendre the tenementes in some court &c into 
the lordes handcs, 1606 Mtmim. de Alelros (Bann.) 658 To 
, .surrander vpgeif and ouergeif All and haill \>t maner place 
of Melrosse. , . In the handis of oure said souerane loid. 2766 
Blacicstone Comm. ii. 144 If 1 grant a lease to A for the 
term of three years, and after the expiration of the said term 
to B for six years, .'ind A surrenders or forfeits his lease at 
the end of one year, B's interest shall immediately take 
effect. i8oo Addison's Rep. 22Theaward ivas..tli.'italease 
should be surrendered. 1875 Dicey Real Prop. (1876) 378 
He may at common law surrender his estate to the remain- 
derman or reversioner by simple deed. 

absol. 16*8 Coke On Litt. j. 59 Euerie Copjholder may 
surrender in Court and need not alleadgeany custome tlicre- 
fore. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 54 If a pwson derises 
a copyhold for the benefit of persons of this kind, without 
.‘urrendering to the use of his will. 284s Stephen Comm. 
Laivs Eng.{iZT4) I, 524 The under-Iessces (byrefusing to 
surrender, in their turn, notwithstanding they had covenanted 
to do so). 

b. To give up (letters patent, tithes) into the 
hands of the sovereign. ((Jf. Suerkndeb sb. i b.) 

24^3 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 82/1 He to surrender uppe unto 
us his seid Letters Patentee. 2628 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1870) 
V. 189/2 That all superiorities of Erections should be freely 
resigned and surrendered in his Majesties hands without any 
composition. 1662 Hughes Abridgm. Law III. 1906/1 It 
was found.. That G. did Surrender and Restore the said 
Letters Patents, in Chancery, to be cancelled. 

c. rejl. or intr. of a bankrupt : To appear in 
the bankruptcy court for examination. 

2707 Lond.Gaz. No. 4318/4 He being declared a Bankrupt, 
is required to surrender himself. 17W Blackstone Comm, 
ir, 48X At the third meeting, at farthcst,..the bankrupt,, 
must surrender himself personally to the commissioners. 
2825 Act 6 Geo. IP, c. 26 § 127 The Bankrupt shall be free 
from Arrest or Imprisonment by any Creditor in coming to 
surrender. 2^5 PoLSON in Encycl. Metrop. II. 835/1 If he 
fails, .to surrender himself, and submit to be examined be- 
fore the court, or upon examination does not discover all 


bis., estate. 

d. trans. Of a bail ; To produce (the principal) 
in court at the appointed time. Also inir. or rtf* 
of the principal, usually in phr. (0 surrender to 
ems bail. 

1747 Viner Abridgm, Law 4 Equity III. 499 Aii Action 
of Debt was brought on the Rccogniz.nnce gainst the Ban, 
. .and the Principal was surrender'd. Ibid.. ()n a Suggestion 
that the Defendant had surrender’d himself in Discharge of 
his Bail. 2835 Penny Cycl, HI. 288/1 Unless they, the bail, 
pay the costs and money recovered forhim,orsurreiiderhini 
to custody. 2848 Act ii 4 *2 Piet, c, 42 § 23 Such Justice 
of the Peace may.. admit such Person to Bail, .and,. shah 
lake the Recognizance of tlie said accused Person and his 
Surety..ibat be will then surrender and take his Trial. 2883 
Law Times 29 Sept. 363/j Magistrates should in all cases 
grant bail unless they have good reason to suppose that the 
prisoner >viil not surrender. ^ 

2 , To give tip (something) out of ones otvn 
possession or power into that of another who has 
or asserts a claim to it; to yield on demand or 
compulsion ; esp. (jJ/rV.) to give up the possession 
of (a fortress, town, territory, etc.) to an enemy 
or assailant. Also Jig. Const, to. 

Formerly also W’ith up (now rare or obs.), 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, .ylii. (Perc>’ Soc.) 207 The body 
..wyll not remember Howe crib to erih must his strength 
surrender, 1561 T, Hobv tr. CastigUcue's Covrtyeriu (* 577 l 
Liij b, What offices has thou to surrender into my handes? 
quoth the Pope. 2385 T. Washington xx.Niehotafs Voy, 

I, xix, 23 b, If they, .did surrender the place he would 

out of them two hundreth. 2590 SrENSER P. Q* u. x. 45 Till 
he surrendred Realme and life to fate. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. 
Pill, r, iv, 8r One. .More worthy this place then my sdfe, 
to whom..l would surrender it. 265* Hobbf^ b.fviatji.\\. 
xxvii. 160 Though he have surrendred his Power to the Civili 
Law. a 2700 Evelyn Diary 26 May 2684, Luxembergh was 
surrendered to the French. 2782 Cov/vzst PriendPdP itj 
Plebeians must surrender And yield so rnuch to noble mlK. 
X784 Task VL 102 Some to the fascination of a name ^r- 
render judgment. 2832 Brewster Nat, Magic ^ . 

diamond and the gems have surrendered to scierjce tneir 
adamantine strength. 2850 Robertson Ser. 111. lu. 

(1872)41 There are others, who..^W'ould surrender the 
science of cadi man to the conscience of the Church.^ 

A. B. Davidson introd. Hebr, Cram. 29 In words with the 
Artlicle] the weak he usually surrenders its vowel to tnc 
prepiosition] and disappears. , j 

with up. CJS90 Maulowe Faustus tu. Say, he sun’cndcp 
vp to him his soule. 2592 Kvd Sp. Trag. hl xu. 76 He 
make a pick-axe of my poniard, And heerc surrender vp my 
Marshalship. x6xo Holland Camden s frit. (*637) 304 
They surrendred up this Manour unto King Hcnr>' tbe 
Eight. 1673 Rav f>urn. Lm> C. 3 Ostend wa-s suirendr^ 
up to Arch-Uuke Albert, a 1715 Rukmet 

II. 310 To surrender up some of those peat jurisdiction 
over the Highlands that were in his family. «*774 
Pision Death 256 Surrender up to me thy caplivc-brcath. 

b. More widely : To give up. resign, abandon, 
relinquish possession of, esp. in favour of or for 
the sake of another. . „ , , . 

X509 Hawf3 Past. Pleas, xx. (Percy Soc.) 96 Ryght w Jet 
\s'^'sdome your sorowc surrendre. 1565 Hardi^nc 
Hon IV. vIl 287 b, His sonne tookc vpon him forthwTib the 

adnjinistrationoftheEmpirc,..wouldnot surrender the sta^ 

which he liked well. iS 94 Kyd Comtlta v. 46^ Afterward 
..I will surrender mysurcharged life. 2779 Mirror ^o. 35 t 
He must surrender his own character, and assume the hue 
of every company he enters. 2833 Ht. Martineau Ir. 
Wines (r Pol. iv. 62 Sounds reached her whidi gave her 
back a little of the hope which she had wholly surrMdered. 
1871 IL W. Dale Commandm. x. 253 For those whom we 
love we gl^ly surrender our personaf comfort and case. 
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SUEBENDERED. 

3 . reji. To give oneself up into the power of 
another, esp. as a prisoner. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nickolays Voy, i. xbc. 23 Fainte 
heariedlie to surrender ihemsclucs to the mercie of those, at 
whose hands was nothing to he looked for, but miserable 
seruitude. 1693 Mevt. Cni, Tcckely i. 82 That [xc. garrison] 
of Licowa surrendred it self the next day. Cautions ff 

Afiv. OJ/icers A rmy 30 The French fired all their Arms into 
the Air; then threw them down, and surrendered themselves 
Prisoners of War. 1823 Scott Quentin D, xxiii, It is the 
banner of the Count of Crevecceur,. .to him I will surrender 
myself. 1828 Pelhatu III. xix, His. .desire to appease 

his mind, by surrendering himself to justice. 1891 Farrar 
Darkn. ff Da-tvn ly, They were.. informed that the Apostle 
. .had thought it right to. .surrender himself as a prisoner. 

To give oneself up to some influence, 
course of nction, etc. ; to abandon oneself or devote 
oneself entirely to, 

17x3 Atterdory Serm. (1734) II. 48 Those., who do not 
surrender themselves up to the Methods it prescribes. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Manch, Strike viii. 88 We must surrender 
ourselves, .to our duties. 

4. intr. for reJl. - 3 ; chiefly Mil. (said of a 
body of men, a town or fortress, etc.) ; also fig. 

1560 Daus tr. SIeidane''s Cernm, aSfib, Whan they had 
surrendred [orig. /acta deditione\ 1593 Shaks. Riek. IT, iv. 

L 156 Fetch hither Richard, that in common view He may 
surrender. 1676 Earl Orrery in Essex Papers (Camden) eb’, 

I lay before it (xc. Limerick]. .unlill the Plague and Famfne 
made it surrender, we could not take it, 1691 (see Discre- 
tion 5 b]. a X7SX Prior Songs vi. 25 Notbing*s jjroof against 
those eyes, Rest resolves and strictest ties To their force must 
soon surrender. 1790 Beatson Nav. < 5 - Mil, Mem. II. 239 
The Commodore was determined that the place should sur- 
render at discretion. 1845 Disraeli Sybil yu xil, ‘Sur- 
render,’ said the commander of the yeomanry, * Resistance 
is useless.' 1890 Spectator i Nov. 593/1 They only sent 
fifteen hundred men, who accomplished nothing, and were 
finally compelled to surrender at discretion, 
i* 5 . To render, return (thanks, etc.). Obs, 

XS42 Boorde Dyeiary viii. Ej, Sunendrynge thankes to 
himi for his manyfolde goodnes.^ 1578 11 . WorroN Courtlie 
Centrov, 125 To surrender their accustomed honor vsed 
yearely vnto the . . mibtresse. 1588 Parke tr. MendoztCs Hist. 
China 180 They had surrendred vnto him thankes. Ibid. 
igS Hee tooke his Icaue of vs with great friendship and 
curtesie : who did stm’ender the same after our custome. 

Hence Surre'ndered (-nrd) ppl, a,^ Sorrender- 
ing vbl, sb, nnd fpl. a, 

X648 The Demands., of The Earle of Norwich.. to 

Generali Fairfax, concerning the surrendering of the said 
City, X7XX in loth Rep, Hist, MSS, Comm. App, v. 174 
Articles of agreement for the surrendering of Lymerick. 
X837 Carlyls Fr. Rev, r. v, vi,The HOtel de Ville ‘invites* 
hini to admit National Soldiers, which Is a soft name for 
surrendering. X876 Lowell Among my £ks, Ser, ji. xig 
Dante.. believed that. .his (x^. the Lord's] kingdom would 
be established in the surrendered will. Z90Z IPestm, Cos. 
so May 7/1 Parties of the latter returned into the town and 
searched t!ie place for surrendering burghers. X9tx Sir H. 
Craik L^/e Clarendon I, xii. 323 Fairfax. .had, .accepted ; 
the others as surrendered prisoners. j 

Surrenderee (st/rendarf*). Law, [f. prec. vb, I 
+ -EE.] The person to whom an estate, etc. is 
surrendered : correlative to surrenderor, 

1662 Hughes Alridgm. Lavi III, 1907/1 A Copyholder 
doth Surrender unto the use of a Stranger, for ever, and the 
Lord admits the Surrenderee to hold to him and his heirs. 
1741 T. Robinson Cavelkitui i. vi. 98 The Surrenderee died 
before Admittance. 1766 Blackstone Comm. 11. 326 The 
surrenderor must be in possession ; and the surrenderee must 
have a higher estate, in which the estate surrendered may 
merge. 1843 Penny CyeL XXVIL 390/x A devisee or sur- 
renderee of copyholds. 1875 Poste Cains i. § 169 The sur- 
renderee of a guardianship is called a cessionary guardian. 

Surrenderer (si/rerndgroi). [f. as prec. + 
-erI.] One who surrenders, in any sense. 

1628 Sc. Acts Chns. / (1S70) V. x^t/a The Tcinds of what- 
soever Lands and Barronles perteming to the saids Persons 
Surrenderers in property. 

Surrenderor (sore*nd 3 r|?i). Law. [f. as prec. 

+ -OR 3 d.] One who surrenders an estate, etc, to 
another : correlative to surrenderee. 

a 1683 ScROCGS Courts-leet (17x4) 148 ^Vhen a Surrender 
is made to the Use of a Will, the b ee-Simple remains in the 
Surrenderor, 1766 Blackstone Co/«//l ii. 368 Till admit- 
tance of cesiny gue txxc, the lord taketh notice of the sur- 
renderor as his tenant. x8x8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) VI, 45 A 
surrender to the useof a will must bepresented : but by special 
custom, such, presentment may be made at the next court, 
after the de.aih of thesurrenderor. 187$ Poste C«ixrx 1. § 170 
On his death.. the guardianship reverts to the slenderer. 

SurrendryCsi/remdri). Nowrizr^. AlsoOsur- 
endrie, 6-7 sarrendrie, 6-8 snrrendery. [f. 
SUBRENDEii : see -ry.] = Srebeeder sb. 

s.t,TActsPr!7,yCc,mcitCii.i.-> II. 504 The &mmi55ion« 
appoynted for the surrendery of the College of Kyilteswold. 
ISSO Daus tr. Skidanc's Comm. =74 He wynneth pertly by 
force, partly by surendrie, be fireth the c.astell, and spareth 
the people. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch, 36 vs ^ r^dy 
to say.. at the surrendric of our last gaspe: I have fought a 
good fyghu x6xo Holland Camden's Rrit. 37 C^ivel- 
launus..sent Embassadour lo Caspar by Conius of Arras, 
tendring unto him a Surrendry. xfis? FarinDON o>r/;r. 
Pref, (1672) c I b, When they have made a surrendry of^bem- 
selves lo such a Church. 2685 Crow.nE Sir C, A ice v. Dram, 
\Vks. 1874 III. 345 Did not I stipulate upon the su^nd ry 
of my>el/ to this bou<ie, lo be kept from women? xogs Ken- 
Par. Antiq. viii. 39 He frighted the City, .into a sur- 
rendry to him. 1782 Connecticut Gaz, 7 SepL, Imtnediatdy 
on the suTTcndrj*, the v’aliant Col. Ledyard..and 70 other 
oITiccrs and men were murdered. 2795 ISIorse A mer. Geo^. 

L 465 Upon the forced surrendry of the Plymouth Company s 
patent to the crown, in 2735. 1877 Sparrow Serm, vl £2 
That entire surrendry of the whole soul. 


Snrrentine (sBrentain), a. [ad. L. Surren- 
ITnus, f. Surrentum, a maritime town of Campania, 
now Sorrento.] BelongingtoSurrentnmortheneigh- 
bouring hills, anciently famons for an excellent wine. 

, /’/wry XIV. vi. I. That the Phj-sici'ans 

h.id laid their heads togilher, and agreed to give the Sur- 
rentine wine so great a name. 2833 Redding Mod. If^ines 
(1851) 8 Surrentine was a wine commended by the Emperor 
Caligula. 2845 Fno'cl. Metrop. XXV. 1271/1 The Falernian, 
..CJauran, and Surrentine hills.. towered above the rich 
plains and cities below. 

t Surrepent, a. Ohs. [ad. L. surrepeniem, 
pr. pple. of surrepere : see Surreption 2,] 
Cieeplug bcueath oi stealthily. So i'Sunepency, 
the quality of creepingstealthilyorstealingupon one, 

i£o 3 J. King Serm, y Hov, 27 This serpent surrepent 
generation, with their mentail reseruations. their amphibo- 
lous, amphibious propositions. <xx678 Woodheao Holy 
(168S) 260 Taking heed..of thesurrepency of some 
degree of unbelief. 

1* Stirreply*, sb. Obs, rare, [f. Sur- + Reply, 
after surrejoinder.'] An answer to a reply. So 
•f’ Surreply v.y to answer to a reply. 

2633 Z, Jones tr. Eo}ePs Specters marg.^ A surreply to 
the former answered. 2650 Weldon Crt. C/tas. 1 (1651) 287 


t Stirre*pt, v. Obs, rare, [f. L. surrept-, pa 
ppl. stem ot surripere : see Sobreption Lj irans. 
To snatch or take away stealthily ; to steal, filch. 
Hence f Surrepted///. a, 

<22548 Hall CArou., Hen, K//, 20 b, (He] onely studyed 
and watched how to surrept and steale thj*s turtle out of her 
mewe and lodcynge. x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 
34 Cardinall Caietans surreplcd letter of authoritie. 2603 
Owen Pentbrckeshire{iZ<)^) 229 Without archedignttie, wc® 
longe since hath ben surrepted. 1643 (Quarles LoyetU Con^ 
vert Wks. (Grosart) L 242/t It is no offensive War for a 
King to endeavour the Recovery of his surrepted righL 
2657 Billiscsly Brachy^Martyrol, xxL 72 Yet was my life 
by strangers Surrepted not. 

Surreption I (sure-pjan). Also 5 -tyon, 5-7 
-cion, etc, [ad. L. suryeptic^ -onetn^ n. of action 
f. surriplre to seize or take away secretly, purloin, 
(in the Vnlgate) to make false suggestions, f. sttr- 
= Sdb- 2\-¥raptrt to seize. Cf. OF. sun-tpiion, 
and Sdbeepijos 1.] 

+ 1 . Suppression of truth or fact for the purpose 
of obtaining something, or the action of obtaining 
something in this way (cf. SoBREtrioN l); more 
generally, ftaudulent misrepresentation, or other 
underhand or stealthy proceeding. Obs. 

c 2400 Pilgr, Sovule (Caxton) J, xxxvi. (1859) 40 This lady 
hIIsericord..hath caused in thtsCourte grete anno3‘e..by 
cause of purcbacyng of this letter.. .But, me semyto..that 
somme poyntes conteyned iheiynne ben not to be receyued, 
for they semyn geten and purchacyd by surreptyon. e 2450 
Cedsiovi Reg, 676 He charged that none snold be made 
abbesse there bjj violence or wylynesse of surrepcion. c 2555 
Harfspield Divorce Hen. VIII (Ckimden) 248 Marvel it is 
..the Pope should be abused.. by any surreption. 1600 W. 
SVatson Decaeofdon (1602) 252 Tbe excommunication of 
Pius s. (against Q. Elizabeth was) procured vpon false sug- 
gestions, and so by surreption. 26<^ Bible (Douay) Dan. vL 
6 Then the princes, and governers by surreption suggested 
to the king ( Vulg. surripnerunt reg^, and spake unto him. 
<22616 B. JoNsoN Pr. Henry s Barriers 209 Fame by surrep- 
tion got May stead us for the time, but lasteth not. 26^ 
Bedell iii. 72 It occasioned the Arch-Priest here., 
to thinke those letters forged, or gotten by surreption. 2649 
Br. Hall Cases Conse. (1650) 369 The surreption of secretly- 
mis-gotten dispensations. s 66 s yesuiis* Reasons (1675) i2x 
You, by Grace or Surreption, have purloyn’d a Command 
from that Court. 2720 J, Johnson Cp//. Eecl. Laws Ck. Eng. 

I. P vj. We do.. forbid the Charter.. to be of any Validity, 
because gotten by Surreption, and unsincere Suggestions. 

2 . The action of seizing or taking away by 
stealth ; stealing, theft. By surreption : by stealth, 
stealthily (cf. next). Now rare or Obs. 

2603 Owen Pembrokeshire Leaste bj’ surrepcion 
the Knappan should be snatdied by a borderer cf the game, 
x6zoCarleton Jurisd. 47 Which powerin Bishops the Pope 
bath by surreption drawen to himselfc. 1642 H. L'Estrance 
Gods Sabbath 28 To distinguish truth from fables, which had 
bysurreption intruded. x6st Hobbiis Lndaih. 11. xxx. 279 
Fraudulent surreption of oneanoihcrs goods, a 2656 Hales 
Gold. Rem. (1673) i- 82 He which otherwise dies, comes by 
surreption and stealth, and not warrantably unto his end. 
1662 Godolphin View Adm. Jurisd, Introd., Rcndring 
Ship or Lading liable. .to a seizure or surreption- <zz68o 
Butler Rem, (2759) 407 Itc Dr. was so impatient to tiy 

the Experiment solitary, that. .be advenluicd . . to invade it 
by Surreption and Involation. 2860 G. Grove in W. Smith 
Did, Bible I. 370 Four soldiers, ..whose exptc« office was 
to prevent the surreption of the body. 

1 3 . Something introduced by stealth, an inter- 
polation. Obs. rard~^, 

c 1637 Jer. Taylor Reverence due to Altar (1848) 43 
Missalatina Antigua. forth by protestants to be a 
red.-irgution of the surreptions, and innovations m the later 
Missals. - . 

t Surreption - (s5re*pj3n). Ohs, Also 6 -cion, 
-cyon, etc. [ad. patristic L. * surreption •onem,^, 
of action f. surrepire, f. j«r- « Sub- 2, c^ + repire 
to creep.3 An unpcrccived creeping or staling 
upon one or into one's mind (of evil tbonghts or 
suggestions) ; hence, a sudden or surprise attack 
(of temptation, sin) : freq. used to descri^be uther 
the kind of sin or the subjective state of the sinner. 


SUBREPTITIOTJS. 

“Jfljaate souice of this use appears to be Deut. xv. o 
(Vulg.) Cave ne forte subrepax tibi irapia cogitatio ' 
xsca Ord. Crysten Men ( W. de W. 1506) 1 v «ii, Yf by pre- 
cypytacyon or surrepeyon in worde without consentynee of 
wyll a man swereth false. 25*9 More Suppi. Soulys Wks. 
321/2 homesodayne waucryng of the mynd in time of Draver. 
or some surrepcion & crepyng in of Aminglorj'. 2557 Edge- 
worth Serjn. 285 Surreption or priuy cicping of matters into 
mens mmdes. 2624 Gee Hold Fast 20 The Deuill gaineth 
^ound of vs onely by Surreption. 2625 Ussher Answ, 
Jeutit s^-2 Ibe Church ..sometimes judgeth bysurreption 
and Ignorance, whereas God doth alwayes judge according 
to the truth. 2645 Hammond Sinnes 4 Satan. .assaulting 
me.. on the suddame, when I have not time, to use those 
meanes which I might otherwise use^ which we calUuddaine 
cjpso Jer. TAyLon ' Devotions Occas, Sacrant. 

sudden incursions of temptation, 
2680 H. Dodwell Two Lett. (1691) 80 Hypocrisy by 
^rreption..is both less dangerous, and less imputable' than 
W^oensy by design. <227x2 Ken sMan. Prayers Wks, 
(1838) 427 Even the just man falls seven times a da}*, through 
sms of Ignorance, or sudden surreption, or inadvertency, 

D. A lapse due to such an attack. 

2536 St. Papers Hen, VIII, I. 509 A lightnes gyven In a 
maner by a naughiye nature to a commonaltie, and a 
wonderous sodayne surreption of gentilmen. 2642 M. Frank 
Serin. (2672) 82 That it was but a slip, or weakness or sur- 
reption. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gf, Exemp. i. Disc. ii. 63 Some- 
iimessuch surreptions and smaller ucdecencies are pardoned. 

tSlirre-ptiOTlS, a. Obs. [Shortened form of 
SuRBEPTiTiODS Or directly f. SoKBErTiON 1 ; cf. 
suppositious^ Surreptitious. So *f Surre'ptiously 
adv.j surreptitiously. 

2573 Beg. Privy Council Scot. II. 318 The said signature 
..is. .rmpetrat surreptiouslie. 2587 Ibid. IV. 173 [The said 
Bishop] hes of lait. .surreptiouslie purebast letters of dis- 
charge. 2630 Ussher Lett. (2686) 430 Whether it carrieth 
not with it a powerful Non obstante to that surreptious Grant. 
2642 Chas. 1 . Anszv. Proposals Ho. Pari. 29 Any surrep- 
tiously gotten Command of the King. 

t Snrrepti-tial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. sttrrep- 
titius : see next and -iar.] = next. 

2600 W. Watson Deeaeordoit (1602) 264 The lesulticall 
plots for restoring religion in this land by surreptitial ex- 
communications, depositions, inuasions. Ibid. 327 Surrep- 
titiall suggestions of some euill and factious persons. 

Surreptitious (s»repti-/ss), a.l Also 5-6 
-cious. [f. L. surrepti/itts, -icitts = subreptUius 
(see SoBREEXiTions) + -ous. Cf. OF. surreptice, 
It. surretlhio, OPg. sorr-, surrei^pyicioi] 

1 . Obtained by ‘ surreption suppression of the 
trnth, or fraudulent misrepresentation ; = Sdb- 
BEPTITIOUS a. 

1443 Proc. Privy Council V. 297 ft 5<;e J>* patentes 
Kyng hath graunted and see which be surrepticious. 
a i72» Fountainhall Deeis. (2759) II. 429 That it was sur- 
reptitious and obreptitious, containing a plain falsity. 2729 
La. Herbert's Hen. VlllioZfi If itsnall.. appear, that any 
such Apostolical Dispensations shall^be.. Invalid, ineffectual, 
UDSufficient, surreptitious or arreptitious. 2728 Chambers 
Cycl., Subreptitieus or Surreptitious, a Term applied to a 
Letter, Licence, Patent or other Act, fraudulently obtain’d 
of a Superior, by concealing some Truth, which had it been 
known, would have prevented the Concession or Grant. 1855 
M1L.MAN Lat. Chr. xiv. i. note f, The Parliament declared 
the ordinance surreptitious, and contrary to the rights of 
the Bishops. 

2 . Taken, obtained, used, done, etc. by stealth, 
secretly, or * on the sly’; secret and unanthoriicd ; 
clandestine. 

zz£45 Howell Lett. I. ni. xxx, The Hollander hath done 
him (jc. the King of Spain] more mischief by counterfeiting 
bis Copper Cejms-. bringing it in by strange surreptitious 
wayes, as in.. hollow blasts. x66i Sir H. Vane's Politics 7 
The Pagentry of his [sc. Oliver Cromw ell's] surreptitious 
stale. 2768 Blackstone Comm. in. 230 In order to prevent 
the surreptitious discharge of prisoners. 28x7 Coleridge 
Birg. Lit. I. s6s A surreptitious act of the imagination, 
w bicb ..likewise supplies bya sort of subinteliigiinr the one 
central power, which renders the movement barmoriious and 
cjxlieal. 1848 Thackeray Van. FairxU lii, O ladles ! how 
many of you have surreptitious milliners' bills? 2E66 Mrs. 

H. Wood St. Mariin's Eve xvi, Stealing surreptitious 
glances at him through her veil. 2M5 Ruskin Prxterita I. 
tv, 13 The surreptitious enjoyments they demised. 

b. Of a passage or writing ; Spurious, forged. 

Of an edition or copy of a book ; Issued without 
authority, * pirated *, 

^Z^sCs^oov^T: Body 0/ Man 316 Wee conclude that the place 
aboue YTgedivsuTTeptiuous. 1648 Ep. 

Ded. (X700) 3 To run the risk of a surreptitious Edition of a 
Discourse. 2728 Pope Dune. Let. Publisher, A correct copy 
of the Dunciad, which the many surreptitious ones have 
rendered so necessary. 1858 Timesz^ Nov.6/4 wTien they 
give their word that a publication is surreptitious. 2870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. x. (*873) 267 Plan's which they 
reprinted from stolen and surreptitious copies. 

C. transf. Acting by stealth or secretly ; j taking 
by stealth, appropriating secretly {obs.') ; stealthy, 

crafty, sly. . . , 

jSiS CuArMAM Od,zs. XXL =95 To lAc, or touch » ith mr- 
repritioiii Or violent hand. «hat there was left for «e. tdjs 
BJathwait Amd/ar, Prmc. 19 Only some surt^tittous 
proctouTS were there fishing, who 

tory, but the demand of ibeir undeseryed fc«. 26S3 Barnard 


them to my self without any ^ — ^ - - - , - , - 

Mulock Jekn Halifax xxx, * !c>OK:,..betra>.np 

his surreptitious etmositj*. E- Edwards Ralegh L il 

He organized a new expedition., with the same stm-epti- 
tious countenance which had been shown ^ 28^ 

* H. S- Mckkiman* Roden's Comer xxs. 223 ulancmgat the 
Clodlc with a surreptitious cj c. 
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STJBROXTND. 


t Snrrepti'tioTis, Obs. rare, [f. Subbep- 
TiOK^, after prec.] Characterized by or of the 
nature of ‘ surreption ’ ; stealthily suggested to or 
introduced into the mind. 

1534 More Trtat. Passion Wks. A soden surrepti- 

cious dclyte, cast by the diuel into the sensual parte, is no 
sinne at all, ..except the will. .consent, 

Surrepti'tionslyf adv, [f. Subbeptitious 
+ -LT ‘•^.3 In a surreptitious manner. 

a. By 'surreption* : see Subbeptitious i. 

1587-8 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 260 [Havdng been) 
previlie and surreptitiouslie [obtainedl. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. IX. ii. § 25 The reasons. .were falsely, and surrepti* 
tiously suggested to his Holiness, 2689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, 
1 . 258 Certain decrees and Orders surreptitiously obtained by 
liiomas Wollaston. 1823 Likcard Hist. Eng. VI. 179 The 
dispensation., was said. .to have been surreptitiously ob- 
tained 2876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. I. x. 323 All charters 
and patents which had been surreptitiously obtained. 

b. In an underhand way ; secretly and without 
authority ; clandestinely, by stealth, ' on the sly \ 

1643 Sir T. Brow^ke {title) A true and full coppy of that 
which was most imperfectly and Surreptitiously printed be. 
fore vnder the name of Religio Medici. 1648 D, Jenkins 
fVbs, 45 Which confutes their sajdng that the King got the 
Seale away surreptitiously. 1636 Cowlev Misc. Pref,, Either 
surreptitiously before, or avowedly after my death. 2720 
Ste£Le& Addison Tatlerl^o.ss^T x Surreptitiously taking 
away the Hassock from under Lady Grave-Airs, 2865 
Aihenseum 28 June 224/2 James Duke begins the world 
as an anonymous infant, laid surreptitiously in a basket 
of clean linen. 2872 Smiles Charac. x. (1876) 272 She 
carried it to church, .in the guise of a missal, and read it 
surreptitiously during the service. 2870 Froude Carjarviiu 
87 The proscription was over, and the fist had been closed ; 
bat Roscius's name was surreptitiously entered upon it. 
2898 ‘ H. S, Merrima?;* Roden's Corner xA. 274 She sur- 
reptitiously touched the animal with her heel. 

+ c. Spuriously. Obs. 

2W0 Lend. Gaz. No. 1556/4 That the Book, .is falsly, and 
surreptitiously Ascrib’d to that worthy Person. 

So Snrrepti'tioasness. 

1902 * H. S. Merriman ’ Vultures xxix. 258 The quietness 
of the streets had a suggestion of surreptitiousness, 
t Sxirre'ptive, (7. Obs.rartr-^. [ad.lateL. jk/-- 
repitvtts « stebrepHvus : see Subreptive.] = Sub- 
BEPTITIOUS 1. 

1633 T, Stafford Poe. Hih. iiL 2. 2S6 How may it then bee, 
that those t Apostolicall] Letters were surreptiue ? 

+ Surre'verence. Obs. Alsoysur-reverence, 
eurreverance, [Variant of Sib-bevebekce.] 

1. = SiB-BE7EBENCE 1 , I b, 

2586 Warner Eng. ir. x, 27 All for loue (surreuerence 
LrOue). 2600 Nashe Summers Last Will E iij b, Surreuer* 
ence of their worships, they feed at nu* stable, table, euery 
day. 2623 tr. Gonsahtus'Sp, Inquis. To Rdr. B j b, SVhose 
very name should not be spokea of without Surreuerence 
and great contempt. 

b. By association mth Sdb- prefix^ used for: 
Great reverence. 

2592 Nashe Strange Nctues C j b, Wherein mee thinks 
(the surreuerence of his works not impaired) he hath verie 
highly ouershotte himselfe. 2622 Fletcher Prophetess r, 
iii, Dio. . .So great a reverence, and so stat'd a knowledge— 
Jfax. Sur-revcrcnce, you would say. 

2. = SlB-BEVEREN’CE 2, 2 b, 

[2599 Lenten Stuppe I might as well haue writie 

of a dogges turdc (in his teeth surreuerence).] i6sS tr. 
SoreVs Com, Hist. Erancion ^iir. 72 Flinging Squibs, 
Crakkers, Dirt, and sometimes stinking Surreverences. 1663 
Heath Flagellum {1672) x8 Having besmear^ his own 
Cloths and hands with Surreverence. 1720 Hearne Collect, 
(O.H.S.> HI. 20 Some Persons abus'd ine Statue of the late 
K- \Villiam..lcaving a Surreverence upon the Back of his 
Horse. 

tSurre*verently, adv. Obs. nonce-ivd. [f. 
Sub- + Revebektlt, after prec.] Verj' reverently ; 
ironically with reference to Subrevebence 2 , 

1632 B. JoNsoN Magn. Lady i, A reverend youth. You 
use him most snrrevercntly me thinkes ! 

Surresyon, obs. form of Sobkectioa'. 

Surrey (so-ri). An American fonr-wheeled 
two-seated pleasure carriage, the seats being of 
similar design and facing forwards ; also, a motor- 
carrij^e of similar stmetnre. 

Originally applied to an adaptation of the Surrey cart (an 
English pleas-jre cart with an open spindle seat first built in 
the county of Snrrcyl introduced into the U. S. A. by I. B, 
Breivster & Co. of New York in iSra. \T/it Afarch 
1882.) 

1836 Hon-ELts Tdyls rV Drai 34 Hacks and barouches, 
and light, wood-coloured surreys and phaetons. 1B96 Cosmi>- 
^^lilan XX. 420/1 The Hill locomotor... In (feign the 
vehicle is a canopy.top surrey with two seats. 

Surriall, obs. form of Sdep.oyal. 

Surrigeane, -iau, -ine, obs. Sc. if. Suegeon. 
Stirripe, obs. form of Syegp. 

Surrogacy (spTdgasi). rare. ff. next: see 
-AOY.] The office of a surrogate ; surrogatesbip. 

28x2 J. Cf-cil Ment. R. Cedi in Whs. (1827) 1 . 19 He had 
before ^commended him. .for the Surrogacy annexed to., 
his Living. 28^ iSih Rep. Cornyn. Crts, Justice Irel. 77 
Copy Commission of Surrogacy’ to Sir Henry Meredythu 

Surrogate (szrrdgA), sh. (tf.) Also 7 Sc. eiir- 
ragat, 8 illit. siiragat. [ad. L. surrogdltis, assimi- 
lated f. subrogaius Subeogate pa. ppU. Cf. It. 
suj^ogato, OF. stirroouii\ 

1* A person appointed by authority to act in 
place of another ; a deputy, a. ge'n. 


1604 R. Caivdrev Table Alpk.% Surrogate^ a deputic in 
anolhers place, c 2626 CIiapman Homer*s Hytnn to Mars 6 
loint surrogate of Justice [orig. avvapiaye ©e/iicTTo?]. 2628 
in T. PonPs Topogr. Acc. Cunningham (Maitl. Club) 202 
Patrik Huntar,..cxccutour-dative surragat, in place of the 
Procuratour-fischall. 2642 J er. Taylor (1647)57 A 

helper, or a Surrogate in GovemmenL 2657 Hawke KUling 
is -/!/■. 24 Princes make others Surrogates, and Executioners 
of their Judicial Acts. 

b. The deputy of an ecclesiastical judge, of a 
bishop or bishop's chancellor, esp. one who 
grants licences to many* ivitbout banns, 

2603 Const. ^ Canons Eccl. xciii. Any Judge of the Prero- 
gatiue^ Court, or any his Surrogate or his Register or 
Apparitor. 1631 Star Chamber Cases {fiombozh 76 The said 
Dunstcrfcild..persuaded the said Skinner to goe with him 
to the Court to gelt a licence for the marriage of the said 
parties. They came before the Surrogate, 1694 E. Cham* 
BERi^wiE Pres. St. Eng.xw. (ed. 28)359 If be found duly 
qualified, the Blihop or his Surrogate, institutes him. 1753 
Act ^6 Ceo, //,c. 33 § 7 That, .no Surrogate deputed by any 
Ecclesiastical Judge, who hath Power to grant Licences of 
Marriage, shafl (etc.j. 1885 Times 12 Dec. 6/1 The presi- 
dent of the court {sc. the York Chancery Court] was repre- 
sented by a surrogate. 1B90 W. Clark Russell Marriage 
at Sea xv, Postscr., The Re\*. Thomas Moore, Rector of All- 
halIows-thc*Gfeat, late Surrogate in the Diocese of Canter- 
bury. 29x2 G. W. E. Russell Edw. King iv. 140 The 
Sentence of Consecration was read by the Surrogate. 

o. In tbe colonics, one appointed to act as judge 
in the vice-admiralty court in place of a regular 
judge; in New York and some other States, a judge 
having jurisdiction over the probate of wills and 
settlement of estates of deceased persons. 

28x6 Act 56 Geo. ///, c. 82 The judicial Acts of Surrogates 
who have executed the Offices of Judges in the Courts of 
Vice Admiralty' established in Hts Majesty’s Plantations and 
Colonies. 2858 Kent ComnuAmer.Lawitd. 9) 1 1 , v. xxxvii. 
530 The first Judge of the county acts in cases in which the 
surrogate is disqualified to act. 1B67 Smyth SailoPs Word. 
bl\, SurrogateSt, captains formerly' acting forjudges 

in Newfoundland. Encyct, -^/V/.XXII, 605/2 In New 
Jersey the surrogate is an official of tbe orphans*couxt, grants 
unopposed probates, &c. 

2 . Jig. and gen. A person or (usnally) a thing 
that acts for or takes the place of another ; a sub* 
stitnte. Const, far^ of. 

X644 Bulwer Chirol. 25 The Hand was instituted Surro- 
gate and Vicar of the Heart. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ni. xli. 
43 Hereupon a substitute or surrogate was provided for 
im to bear his Cross. 1830 Blaclew. Mag. XXVIII. 267 
What corresponding force can be devised..? Certainly no 
absolute onej but, as the best surrogate, Kant proposes a 
Federal Umon of States. 1845 Foreign Q. Rev. XXXIV. 
274 Fixedness of purpose and of principle was to him a sur* 
rogate for alacrity. x8^ Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle*s Lett, 
111 . 26 Getting up at six, and riding to Cbpham Common 
. .by way of surrogate for sleep, 
b. spec. *= Substitute sb. 6 b. 

2887 Pali Mall G. 25 Nov. s/% That the word * butter' 
slmll be expunged from the trade name ©fall surrogates for 
butter. 2891 F. L. Oswald in PV>rVe(N.Y.)5 Feb., Ground 
pepper, ground coffee, mustard and tea, are mixed with sur- 
rogales loo numerous to mention. sZgfjAUhutt’s Syst, Med, 
II. 896 Many other drugs arc recommended.. as surrogates 
for morphine. 

B. attrib. or adj. That is a surrogate ; taking 
the place of or standing for something else ; repre- 
sentative. 

1638 ISIeoe Wks. (2672) 604 TbeVirgin-Christians of the 
Gentiles, (who are the Surrogate Israel). 28*9 i8tk Rep. 
Comm. Crts, Justice Tret. 77 margin^ Commission appoint- 
ing Sir H, Mcredyth Surrogate Judge. 2840 J, Wilson 
Lect. Anc. Israel vi.itp These Christian nations.. being tbe 
spiritual, or surrogate Israel. 29x0 F. C. Conybeake in 
Encycl, Brit. (ed. 21) 873/1 An olviLtottov or surrogate 

body. 

Surrogate (s»'rdg^*t), v. Now rare or Obs. 
Also 7 -at; 6 {JScI)pa,t. -at©, />£!. -at, 
-aitt, suregat, 6-7 pa. pple. -ate. [f. L. sufyogat-y 
pa. ppl. stem of surrogdre, assimilated f. subrogare 
to Subrogate.] 

1 . irans. To appoint as a successor, substitute, 
or deputy : *= Subrogate i. | 

2533 Bellenden Livy ir. xv, (S.T.S.) I. 240 pai belcrit j 
bat he^ wald vsurpe b® crovo, becaus be surrogate nocht 
haistelie ane new consul in b® place of bnitus. Ibid. 142 
He sett ane counsell to surrogate ane colleig in b® place 
of brutus. Ibid. in. vii. I, 270 The consull denyit to do 
ony thing conccmy’ng b® said law, qubil he had surrogate 
ane colleig in be place of Valerius bat was deceissit. x6xz 
Steed Hist. Gi, Brit. ix. xxiv. § jo Tbe Oath of Suprem- 
acie.,was offered vnio them, the refusers whereof wcre..de- 
priued, and others surrogated that were more loyally affect ed. 
2637 Gillespie Engl. Pop. Cerem. ii. L 7 Those conforming 
Ministers, who are surrogate in their ste^. t66z H. Mop.e 
Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen, (1712) 25 This earthly Adam failing 
in his office, the Heavenly was surrogated in his room. 2679 
C. Nesse Aiitielirist The Pope of Rome, .did surrogate 

the kings of France. 2705 Hickerincill /^r7Vr/.cr. 1.(1721) 

62 Solomon is surrogated by God, in his stead, to the holy' 
Work. 2853 Lp. Campbell in Ellis & Blackburn Rep. 1.614 
Chanpellor,.wrth power of surrogating a fit person for bis 
sub<>tilute with the Bishops approbation. 

b. To substitute in respect of a right or claim : 

= SUBEOGATE V. 3. 

1536 Bellenden Croft. Scot. (xSzi) II. 451 William, Erie 
of Douglas,., claroit the croun, be xicht of Edward BalHoU 
and the Cumin ; saying he wessurrogat to baith thair richtis. 
2652 Z. Boyd in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 Quhome I 
. .surrogat substitute and imputte in my full ncht tyiiU and 
place of the samyne. 27x0 in Naime Peerage Evid, (1874) 
153. We..sarrogate & substitute the said master James 
Naime. .in our full right and place therof pro tanto. 


2. To put instead of another; to substitute: = 
Subboo ATE v. 2. 

2586 Ff.rne Bias, Genirie'ioz Least that strange and base 
stocks should presume to be surrogated in the place.. of the 
noble and free borne. 2596 Bacon Max. Com. Law xix. 
(1630) 69 This act. .was repealed, and anew law surrogate 
in place thereof. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj.^ Slat. Robi, /, 34 
And the tyme of the birth, three lichts or candels salbe in the 
house, because darknesse is meet and convenient to surrogat 
ane false birth, as gif it were the trew birth, a 2638 Mede 
Wks. (2672) 750 That the Jews should be rejected, and the 
Gentiles surrogated in their stead. 2654 Vilvaiw Theorem, 
Theol. viil. 209 The Earth., shal be renewed ora new surro- 
gated. 2664 H. More My5t,Inig.'yi2 How punctually they 
have surrogated the Blessed Virgin into the place of Venus. 
x68i HicKERiNciLL Vifid. Naked Tritthw. 24 How do they 
wrest the holy Scriptures to surrogate their preposterous 
Hierarchy. ax763 Erskine/wt/. Law Scot. 
subject which is suiTO|gated in the place of the first. 2827 
Scott Napoleon lxxxiii,Thcy had. .a title to the price whicn 
had been surrogated In place of the property. 

'b 3 , intr. To act for another as a surrogate or 
substitute ; fig. to minister to. Obs. rare. 

2682 Hickerincill Slack Non-Con/, iii. Wks. 1726 II. 44 
When decrepit old Age cannot surrogate to their Lust. 2681 
— Vind. Naked Truth ii. 2 Whose Pens were glad to Surro. 
gate to their Pencels, and write— This Is a Cock, and This 
a Bull. 

Hence SuTTOgated///, <z., SuTrogating vbl.sb. 
a x6gg T. Goodw/n Election in. in. Wks. 1683 11. 238 Deut. 
9. 24. I will make of thee a Nation greater and mightier 
than they: And to be in their room a Surrogated People to 
him, as they by Election had been. 1679 C. Nesse Anti- 
christ 263 Jn usurping bis authority ofsurrogating and de- 
puting of (jaesars. 

Snrrogateship (s»T%,?l,J1p). [f. Subbogate 
sb. + -SHIP.] The office of a surrogate. 

2846 Worcester cites Ed, Rev, 
STirrogatioii(surdg?*j3n). Nowran?. [ad.med. 
L. surrogdtiOf -onerny assimilated f. subrogdtio SUB- 
EOGATION. C£ OF, surrogaiiotty It. snrrogazione^ 

1 . Appointment of a person to some office in place 
of another. 

2533 Bellenden Livy y, xW. (S.T.S.) IL 295 Bccaus .sa 
grete myscheif fell to romanis eftir |>e surrogatioun of the 
said censore. 2600 Holland Livy xll xvl 2 105 The surro* 
gallon of a colleague unto him. 2608 Bp. Hall Epist, iv. x, 
Ye magistrates., whom God hath on purpose, in a wise sur- 
rogalioD, set vpon earth. 264a Jer. Taylor Episc. (2647) 25 
The prediction of the Apostacy of ludas^ and Surrogation of 
S. Matthias. 2727 Kiluncbeck Serrn. vi. 120 A Surrogation 
and new Choice of an Apostle to succeed into the Room of 
Judas, 

2. gett. Substitution : « Subrogatiox i, 

<2x638 Mede Wks. (2672) 736 Tbe calling of tbe Gentiles, 

..by way of surrogation to the Jews, 2653 Gouge 

Heo. X. 20 This surrogation bad been in vain, if Christs 
I Sacrifice had not made perfect, a 2722 Kek Hymns Svang. 

I Poet, Wks, 2722 1 . 40 Thou a full Freedom to Thyself hast 
t kept, A Surrogation for us to accept. 20xx W, W. Fowlsr 
Relig, Exper. Roman People xlv, saa^Even if we were to 
' grant tbe Human sacrifice, the surrogation of [straw] puppets 
IS a most unlikely thing to have happened. 

il Surro^atnm (srrdg^*t»m). Se. Law. [L., 
ncut. sing, of surragdtuSj pa. pple. of sterrogdre to 
Surrogate.] A thing put in the place of another; 
a substitute. 

2766 Yi.Ki\YJsPrinc, Equity {ygiii) 224 This new bond, being 
a surrogaium in place of the former, <2 2768 Erskine Inst. 
Law Scot, 2LX. § 29 Its value is the fifth of the rent payable 
for both stock and tithe ; which is accounted a reasonable 
surrogniuirty in place of a tenth of the increase. 

Surroie, obs. form of Serai 
Surround, sh. [f. the vb,] 

1 . An act of surrounding ; spec. (orig. and chiefly 
U.Si) the process of hunting certain yvild animab 
by surrounding them and driving them into a place 
from ■which they cannot escape. 

1837 W. Irving Cait. Bonneville xlvL HI. 220 It 
length proclaimed, inat all who were able to lift a cmb.. 
should muster for the ‘surround*. 2852 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunters xxxii. 247 The hunters were getting forward with 
the ‘surround *. 1903 Sir hi. G. Gerard Leaves Jr, Dianes 
viil 250 Allowing time for the surround to be accomplished, 
he then strolled off with the remaining, .sepoys. 

2 . A border or edging of a particular matenal, 
nearly or quite surrounding the central piece, as of 
linoleum or felt round a carpet 

1B93 Ludgate Monthly Mag, Jan. 328/2 Central bordered 
carpets are now most in vogue, with a surround of hnoleuni. 
2896 Mrs. j, E, Suburban Resid, 29 , 1 have covered 

the gaping stained ‘surround* with fell, xgiz sphere 28 
Dec. p. it, A large cameo brooch set in a surround of finely- 
chased gold. ^ - 

SnrrotUld (sih-aumd), v. Forms : 5 Bourrouna, 
5-6stirotmd, 5-7siinmd,6 surrownd, surr unde, 

7 sozTouzid, sur-round, surhotmd, {^pa.pple.eMt- 
round), 6— eurround, [a. AF, suriP)midery OF. 
sorondery s{p)tironder to oversow (trans. and intr.j, 
Jig. to abound, to surpass, also, to dominate, over- 
look = Pr, sobrondar late L. supertindare to over- 
flow (fig.), f. super Super- 2+unddre to rise in 
waves, f. iutda wave. 

The modem spelling was established before 1600; asso- 
dation of the word with round (quasi sur-i-round) no 
doubt helped to fix the spelling with rr.] 

I. * 1 * 1 . irans. To overflow, inundate, flood, sub- 
merge. Obs. 

14 44 Rolls 0/ Parlt, V. 109/2 By grete creteyns of water, 
many To wncs and Londcs to grete quanti tebelh sourroundeo. 
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SUEBOITITD. 

1587 Hounshed Chrott. III. 1537/2 The said pent beinc 
surrounded at euerie high water. 1609-10 Act 7 yas. I, a 
20 § I The Sea bath broken in.. and hath decayed sur- 
rounded and drowned vp much hard Grounde. 2622 Callis 
Stat. Sewers S7 Forsurfering a Sewer. .to be unre- 
paired, by reason whereof his grounds. .were surrounded. 
1631 Star Chamber Cases (Camden) 48 One complaining 
against another for letting downe a sea wail soe that not 
onely his but diverse other men's grounds \vere surrounded 
fig. 1624 Sir J. Davies Psalm xviii, Wks. (1S69) I. 382 
When.. floods of wickednes did mee surhound. 1628 P. M. 
Life Sejanus 51 Seianus saw himselfe surrounded with a 
stonne, in one of the fairest daies of his fortune. 2633 P. 
Fletcher Elisa it. xxil, My heart, surround with grief, is 
swoln so high. 2634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett, a 3 b, 
So surunded with the torrent of his Witt, 
tb. inir. To overflow. Obs, rare, 

2572 Huloet s. v.,Nilus dothsurrunde, ouerfloweorrunne 
ouer. 1592 Warner Alb. En^. viit. xli. (16x2) 197 Stre.-uns, 
if stopt, surrownd. ? 1598 Marlowe OvitCs Elegies iil v. 86 
The waters more abounded : And from the channell all 
abroad surrounded. 2599 T, MCoufetJ Silhwonnes 64 Lest 
outward moisture innly being got Surrounding, drownes the 
little infant-flye. 

II. 2. To enclose, encompass, or beset on all 
sides ; to stand, lie, or be situated around ; also, to 
form the entourage of ; often pass, const xuilk or 
by =s to have on all sides or all round. 

i6i6 Bullokar En^. Ex^as.f Surrcttrult to compasse round 
abouU^ 1629 Milton Hymn Nativ, xi, At last surrounds 
their sight A Globs of circular light. 2653 — Ps.viu 26 Th' 
assemblies of each Nation Will surround thee, seeking right. 
2700 R. Pearson Naaman Vind, 87 Thou wilt. .when thou 
awakest, find thy self sur-rounded with Devils and everlast- 
ing burnings. 1725 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) agr 
Stupendous precipices which surrounded us. 2726 Swift 
Gulliver \iu ii, At my alighting, I wassurrounded by a croud 
of people. 2771 yunius Lett, xlix. (1788) 267 He saw the 
throne already surrounded by men of virtue and abilities. 
2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Mysi, Udolpho «:.Txi, The thick woods 
which surrounded them excluding all view of the country be- 
yond, 2827 Hallam Cotui, ^£r/.(z842)l.iiL 259 This neither 
suited the inclination of Elizabeth, nor of some among those 
who surrounded her. 2860 Tyndall Glac. ii. lit. 246 If the 
planet Neptune, .be surrounded by an atmosphere, x868 
Lockyer Elem. Astron, Introd. (1870) r The earth on which 
tve live is.. surrounded by stars on all sides. 

b. Said of immaterial things, as conditions. 

2639 G. Daniel Eeclus. ix. 47 Thinke, without defence, 

Thou art Surround in danger. 268a Tate Abs. < 5 - Achit, 
It. 188 A monarch's crown with fate surrounded lies, a 1771 
Gray Amatory Lines x With beauty, with pleasure sur- 
rounded, 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe Eom. EoresiiXt Recollect 
the dangers that surround you. 289X Farrar Darkn, ^ 
Detwn X, The dignities which surrounded her exalted rank. 
2900 yrnl, Sch, Oeo^. {\J,S.) Apr. 226 The social conditions 
surrounding the individual. 

c. MiL To enclose (a place, or a body of troops) 
on all sides so as to cut off communication or 
retreat; to invest. 

a 2649 WiNTHROP Hew Eng, (1853) 1 * *79 sur- 

rounded the swamp, being a mtle about, and shot at the 
Indians, 2799 Sheridan Pizarro v. iv, Well ! if surrounded, 
we must peruh in the centre of them. x8ox James Milit, 
Did. S.V., A town is said to be surrounded when Its princi- 
pal outlets are blocked up. 

3. To go or extend round (an object or body, a 
room, orthe like) ; to encircle, asa frame, border, etc. 

x688 Holme Armoury 11. ill 57/1 He beareth Gules, a 
Garbe, Or, with an Adder., his head aloft, and the tail sur- 
rounding iL 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 410 With sev’n- 
fold Horns mysterious Nile Surrounds the SkirU of Eg^-pt’s 
fruitful Isle. 2700 — Pygmalion 48 An embroider’d Zone 
surrounds her slender Waste. 2774 Goldsm, Hat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 81 A white Iist..at the bottom of the neck, which 
it entirely surrounds. 2822 Scott Kenilw. xv, Large oaken 
presses, filled with shelves of the same wood, surrounded the 
room. 1829 in Eneyel. Metrop. (1845) VI. 237 A complete 
frame surrounding the aperture. x886 C. E. Pascoc Lotul. 
To-day ysxy. (ed. 3) 237 The massive tomb of the Duke of 
Wellington, . .with the names of his victories surround ing the 

To go or travel around ; to make the circuit 
o^ esp. to circumnavigate. Obs. 

2638 SirT. Herbert 7 'rav. (ed. 2) 16 Pharao Necho..in- 
couraged the Phcenlcians (then, proud of their Art in Navi- 
gation) to surround Afrique. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist.xi. 
D^., Theship called the Desire, wherein (iiptam Cavendish 
surrounded the world. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe iL (Globe) 373 
When I was driven out to Sea.. in my Attempt to surround 
the Island. J717 — 

rounds the tree fifteen times. 175' Pat-TOCK P. l^ Mins 
(1884) I 130 Though I had surrounded the whole lake, yet 
I not traced the out-bounds of the wood next the rock. 
282s Scott Talisnt. iv. As a second time, in surrounding the 
chapel, they passed the spot on which he kneel^ 

5. To canse to be encircled or enclosed with 

something. , . , , . , 

162s yxiSieTi^E.F<mreSeaServ:. 8 We that inhabite the 
Ulznds, which God hath moated about, and surrounded 
with a girdle of waters. 1633 Uitrro^i Ps. v. 39 As with .a 
shield thou wxit surround Him with ihy lasting fayoi^. t 547 
C. Bronte y. Eyre xxxv. He surrounded me with ann, 
almost as if he loved me. 2848 W. K. Kelly tr. J— ^ 

Hist. Ten V. II. 344 Was it possible that true re^bhea^ 
should ask of their party.. to surround itself with the 
appearances of fear? looS R. Bacotw^. Cuilihert n* 9 Those 
mental and moral barriers with which the average English- 
man surrounds himself. 

Surrounded (sr>rau*nd^), ppl, [f* Sub- 

RODND 

xX. Overflowed, flooded. Obs, 

e 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxvtix. x vH, Those surrounded 
lands. Saw watry cleames chang'd to bloudy gore. x6w 
FoLKiNCHAai Feudigr. l ix. 20 Surrounded grounds may o« 


won by Sewing them with competent Draines. e 2682 J. 
Collins lialt <5- Fishery 23 The surrounded Level at Erith 
hath been, .commended for its fertility. 

2. Encompassed, encircled ; chiefly in comb. 

2892 Hardy Tess xxv, His father's hill-surrounded Utile 
toivn. 

t Surrounder Obs, rarer~^, [a. AF. sttr- 
ounderj inf. used subst. ; see Subbound v, and 
-EB •*.] Overflow, inundation. 

C.ALLIS Slat. Savers (1647) 83 What grounds lye 
within the.. danger of waters, either within the surrounder 
by the sea, or the inundation of the fresh waters. 

Surrounder ^ (s^rauTidw). [f. Subround v. 
+ -ER J.] One who or that which surrounds. 

x683^Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly They fence ihem'- 
selves in with so many surrounders (orig. tanto agmine'\ of 
Magisterial Definitions. 2789 Mme. D'Arblay Diary i 3 
Jan., 1 had no plan but to save appearances to the sur- 
rounders. 2829 Napier Penins. War vti. iiL (Rtldg.) 1 . 345 
The troops to be surrounded ti'cre more.. numerous than the 
surrounders. 2830 W. Taylor Hist, Surv. Germ, Poetry II. 

I Some poets may learn of their ordinarysurrounders. 2890 
Guin'ER jJ/ixr HobodyW. (x8gi)23‘Notplaytnit I 'cry several 
of his surrounders. 

Surrounding (syraumdig), vbL sb. £-ing 1,] 
I. The action of the verb Sdrroukd. 

+ 1. Overflowing, inundation. Obs. 

1449 in Fulman Rerum Anglic. Script. Vett, (1684) I. 524 
Because of sutundyng of waters, xs?* Huloet, Surrund- 
ing, or ouerflowing of water. 

2. The fact of being around or encompassing. 

t‘ar^~°. 2775 in Ash. 

H. That which surronnds 

3. pi. Those things which surroond a person or 
thing, or in the midst of which he or it (habitually) 
is; things around (collectively) ; environment 

2862 Q. Rev. OcL 471 We know more about Plutarch's 
personal history and surroundings (etc.]. 2B61 Smiles 

Engineers vi. L 1 1 . 6 The place remained comparatively rural 
in point of size and surroundings. 1873 Hamerton Intell. 
Life xir. i. (1876) 431 That which we are, is due to the 
accidentsofour surroundings. 2884 F. Temple 
ff Sci. iii. (1885) 8x My character.. has not come out of the 
antecedents and surroundings according to any fixed law. 
2892 Farrar Darkn. <5* Dawn Ixii, We cannot blame him 
too severely if, in such an age and such surroundings, he had 
been stained by the vices in the midst of which he lived. 

4. A number of persons standing around ; a body 
of attendants ; entourage. 

1877 Froude Short Stud. (1883) IV. i. ii. 22 The wealthiest 
peer in England did not..apppr In public with a more 
princely surrounding. 2892 Daily Navs as Jan. 3/4 Their 
games were watched with much interest by a surrounding 
of Southerns. 

b. pi. Persons surrounding or attending upon a 
person. 

Daily Haus 31 Dec, I have now received particulars 
of the death from the imm^iate surroundlogs of the King. 
2907 Vemey Mem. 1 . 118 They lived on their estates and did 
their duty by their surroundings. 

Surrou'ndmg, pfl- a. [-ino 2.] That sur- 
rounds. 

1. That is (or are) around; encompassing, cir- 
cumjacent. 

2634 Milton Counts 403 And let a single helpless maiden 
pass Uninjur'd in this wilde surrounding wasL^ 1667 — 

P. L. I. 346 Twi.xt upper, nether, and surrounding Fires. 
2704 Pope Windsor For, 262 The bow'ry mazes, and sur- 
rounding greens, 278* Cowper Hope 305 Lord paramount 
of the surrounding plains. 1794 Mrs. Raixliffe Myst, 
Udolpho i, The beauty of the surrounding scene. 2^ A. 
Hunter (cd.3) 197 Serve up in a deep dish, with the 

surrounding sauce. 282^43 Tytler Hist. Scot. (2864) I, 
138 They ravaged the surrounding countiy with merciless 
execution- 2845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. (1854) 3 

Venice., raised herself,. to an eminence that excited the 
Jealousj’ ,, of surrounding nations. ^2890 Science-Gossip 
XXVI, 2og The ammonia is rapidly oxidised in the soil into 
nitric acid, which at once combines with the surrounding 
bases to form nitrates. 

•j* 2. Moving round, circling. Obs. rarr“\ 

2637 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flyii^-lns. 16 They will e-xpat^e 
and dance the Hay in dicing motions, and surrounding 
^Tigaries. 

f Surrou'ndry. Obs. rare. [f. Sorroukd ts. 

+ -RT,] Surroanding boundary, circuit, compass. 

2622 Bp. Mountaco Diatribx 128^ Doe wee not know he 
cannot trauell ouer all this Hand, within the surroundry of 
the foureSeas? a 2642 — Acts fr Mon. i. (1642) 72 Shut op 
within surroundrj’ of no one Country. 

+ Surrey. Obs. [Assimilated f. *sttthroy (see 
South and Roy sbJ^), after sfom^'.] The second 
King-of-Arms in England, having jurisdiction south 
of the Trent ; also (now only) called ClarenceuS. 

2671 E. Ckamberlayne Pres. St. Eng. 11. (ed. 5) 268 
Clarcncieux . . His Office is to marshal and dispose tne 
Funerals of all the lower Nobility, as Baronets, Knights, 
Esquires, and Gentlemen on the South-side of Trent, and 
therefore sometimes called Surrey or Souihroy. 

Surrey, obs. form of Serai 

2622 CovERTE True Ref. 32 The Cil>' of Gorra, where are 
many Surroyes, or Innes. 2615 tr. De Men/art s Surv.^. 
Indies B Huge lodgings (like hamlets) called (^iravan-sara. 

or Surroyes, for the benefit of Caravanes. 

Surroy^ (snToial). Vencry. Forms : 4 sorryal, 

5 surereall, sureale, surriall, 7 smroyal^ snr- 
roinl, 7- surroyal, BUi-roysL [f. Suf.- + Rqtal 
lb. (Real An upper or tennmal branch ol 

a stag’s antler, above that called ‘ royal (Rotal 
B. 3). Also atlrib. * i 


SUESOLID. 

a 1400 Parlt.J Ages 30 The ryalls full richely raughten 
frame the myddes With surryals full semely appon svdes 
twayne. C1410 M^ter cf Came (MS. Digby 182) xxiv, 
Auntelere and ri'all and surereall. Ibid, xxxiii, Bitwene be 
sureale and be fourche or troche. xSTfi Turbzrvile Venery 

XXI, 54 The BurTe..Antlier..Surantlier...Alltherestwhich 

growe afterwardes, vntill you come to the crowne, palme, or 
erwhe, are called Royals & Surroyals. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Havy Land Ships Wks. i. 03/1. 1638 Guillim 
Heraldry iir. xiv. (ed. 3) 179 Skilfull Wood-men describing 
the head of a Hart, doe call the.. Vpper part of all The . 
Surroyal! Toppe. 2883 Sciesice 1 . 181/2 The ‘ royal' and 
sur^oya! of the Wapiti. 2893 Lydekker <5- 
Z7X Ihe portion above thetrez-tine..caiTyingthesurTOyals. 
Surrugin, -y5en, obs. Sc. ft. Surgeon. 
Surrunde, obs. form ofSuRBouKD. 

Sxirryph, variant of Sertt. 

Surs, obs, form of Source, 
tSursanure. Obs. rare. [a. AF., OF. Jwr- 
sanure cicatrice, f. sur- ( =1 Super- 3) + *sanure, 
seneure^ or OF. soursan^ pa, pple. healed over : 
see Sur-, Sane v.j -ure, and cf, Pr. sobresanar to 
form a scar,] The healing over of a wound ; a 
wound healed outwardly or superficially. 

^2386 Chaucer Frank! T. 383 Wei ye knowe that of a 
Sursanure In Surgerye is perilous the cure But men myghte 
touche the Arwe or come thereby, c 1400 Lrao. Flozver 0/ 
Curlesye 73 My wounde abydeth lyk a sursanure. 

SuTsarara, obs. corruption of Cebtiobabi : see 
SiSEBABY. 

2617 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav, Hamburgh Wks. 1630 
HI. 84/1 Sursararaes, Procedendoes. 
i Snrsault, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 suraanto, 

5 soursaut. [a. AF. sursaut, OF.soursautj-sault, 
f. sur- = Super- 2 -f saui leap (:-L. sallu-s).} 

a. A sursaut : of a sudden, 

2338 R. Brunne Citron. (z8io) 337 Sursante [Tread A sur- 
saute ; Lanctoft A sursaut] he )>am mette, als )?« fro kirke 
cam. £2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. Ixii. (1S69) 205 Whan 
..j..hadde leyn ]>tTea, while, sodeynliche and a soursaut j 
sigh an old oon bat was clumben anby vp on my bed. 

b. A start. 

2398 Yonc Diana 71 With a sudden sursault she awaked. 
Hence *t* SnrsauTt v. Iratts., to attack suddenly. 
2398 Yonc_^ Diana 8i An enamoured hart may he as well 
sursault ed with a sudden ioy, as with an vnexpected sorrow, 
2600 — in Eng. Helieem Tj b, My hart, sursaulted with the 
fill Of thousand great Nmrests, and thousand feares. 
Surseace, -seas©, obs. forms of Surcease. 
tSnrseance. Obs. A]5o6-8eaimce,-ceaiince, 
-ceyance, 6-7-ceance. \y,OF .surseancey seance, 
-coyance (mod.F. surshnee^ f. surseoirx see Sur- 
cease and -ANCE .1 (A) cessation or suspension {of 
hostilities). 

2323 St. Papers Hen. K///, IV. 72 If he woll not accept 
the surseaunce of warre. a 2548 Hall Chrvn., Hen. Vlll. 
240 Beyng at the same tyme a surctaunce made on botbe 
siaes. 2579 Fenton Cuieciard, xvnr. 1037 A surseance of 
arznes to thend to glue sufferance and t>Tne to treate a peace. 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VItt (2683) 601 A Surseance of 
War for five or six da>'s was concluded. 

Sursengle, Sureerare, Sursese, obs. fh 
Surcingle, Sisebaby, Surcease. 
fSur-sharp, Mus. Obs. [f. Sub- + Sharp, 
rendering med.L. superacuta \ see Sdpebacute.] 
The highest note of the gamut. 

xBoi Busby Diet. Mus. s-v. System, A fifth tetrachord 
a^ve, or tetrachord of the sur-sharp. 

SursiDgle, obs. form of Surcingle. 

+ Snrsise, Obs. Also 9 {Hisl.) sursize. [a. 
AF. sttrsise (cf, med.L. sttrsisa, superstsa} negli- 
gence, delay, ? hence, penalty for this, vbl. sb. fem. 
f. surseoir supersedere to Supersede.] A 
penalty formerly e-xacted at Hover for failure to 
pay the castle-guard rent. 

7540 Act 32 Hen. K///, c. 48 § x Create penalities and 
foriaictures comonlye calHd in the said Costell of Dovorr 
Sursises. 2570-6 LASiBAROE/^Yruw^. AV«/(i826) 242. 1876 
Encycl. Brit. V. 19S/2. 

tSnrSolidi sb. and a. Math. Obs. [app. 
etymologizing alteration of Subdesolid, by refer- 
ence to Sur- prefx ; surd-solid was app. an inter- 
mediate form. Cf. F. sursoUde, It so^asolido.'} 

A. sb. The fifth power of a number or quantity ; 
also, an equation of the fifth degree. 

Also extended to higher uneven powers, not being multi- 
ples of 2 or 3 : see quoL ijco. ^ ^ 

2537 Recoroe Whelst. G iij b, .4. multiplications doe yelde 
a sursolide. 16x3 Tapp Patkxv. Kncsvledge 295 If the 
quantity be sursolids and the number jo24i itien is the sur- 
solid roole thereof 4. 2672 Grecobv In Rigaud Corr. Sci. 

Men (1841) II. 230 One which will serse for all cubic cqtm- 
lions, another for all biquadratics, another for all siHSolids. 

2693 J. Walus in Phi! Trans. XIX. 3 H we would Extract 
the Root of an imperfect Sursolid. 2700 IAoxqh Math. 
Diet. (X701) S.V., 32 IS the 5ih power of s. and is ^Jed 
Sursolid.. 22S the 7th power, or the second barsolid. 1B06 
Rooertsoh in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 3;? A or an 

equation of five dimension*. 1817 H. T. CoeteeooKE 
Alrcbra. etc. no First the highest power, for eiamole the 
sareolid : then the neat, the biqaadrate : after it the culie, &C. 

B. adj. Of the fifth degree; that is a fifth power 
or root; involving the fifth power of a qnantity. 

Also aoolicd to a problem, etc. involving expressions or 
magnitudEs of higher degree than that callrf ‘solid (cf. 
ooot JTOI s. V. SouD a. a c), and to loci of a higher degree 
than'tliose termed ‘ solid ‘ (see qnoL 1726 s. v._ SeepESOUn). 

JSS7 RrtxisDE Whdst. Giv, That roote is a Snrsolide 
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roote, that yeldcth a Sursohde nomber. 167a GREcony m 
Rigaad Ccrr* Scu Men (2841) II. 230 A sursolid equation. 
1704 /.Harris Lex. Teckn, \^Sur5oUd-Problein..\s that 
•which cannot he resolved, but by Curves of a higher nature 
than Conick'Sections. Ibtd.^ Place Sursolid^ is when the 
Point is in the Circumference of a Curveof an higher Gender 
than the Conick Sections. (Cf. Place 8 b.] 2706 /.Ward 
Introd. Math. I. xL (1713) 135 To Extract the Sursolid 
Root 

Sursurrara, obs. corruption of Certiokabi : 

see SiSERAET. 

Surs3mgle, obs. form of SoRaNGLE. 

Surtax (sputneks), sb. [ad. F. zuriaxe : see 
SoE- and Tax ri.] An additional or extra tax on 
something already taxed. 

i88x Leeds Mercury 6 Apr., The reduction of the surtax 
on foreign spirits, ifes Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 12/1 Cham- 
pagne %vine in the ordinary magnums, bottles, pints, and half 
pints will pay with duty and surtax 3/.£/f. per gallon. 1^2 
spectator 2 Aug. 137A The local Treasuries are to receive 
a surtax upon the Customs. 

So Stirta*x V. iraus.j to tax additionally, charge 
with a surtax. 

1906 C Biog Wayside Sk. Eccl. HtsU v. 126 noie^ What 
we call Socialism now appears to be merely the right of the 
poor to surtax the rich. 

Surte, -tee, -tey, -tie, obs. forms of SunETT. 
Snrtout (swt77*t, spjttl'). Also 7 Bur-toute, 
7“8 sur-tout, (8 surtoofc, -toit (?), sourtoot, cut- 1 
tout (?), 9 surtoo). [a. F, suriotit, f. sur above + ! 
lout everything,] A raan^s great-coat or overcoat. I 
Applied ci8yo to a kind of single-breasted frock-coat with | 
pockets cut diagonally in front. ^ 1 

26S6 Lend. Gas. No. 2208/4 A white Surtout lin’d with I 
black. 2693 Drtoes ytevenal iii. 250 The tom Surtout j 
and the tatter’d Vest. Dici.Caui.CreWfSur. j 

ioutt a loose, great, or riding Coat. 272a Arbuthnot yohn \ 
Bull 11. iv, He wa.s forced constantly to wear a surtout of 
oiled cloth, by which means he came home pretty clean. 
1732 Swift Answ. Simile 240 And since we find you 
walka-foot, WcMl soundly souce your frize surtout. 2788 
Burns Extempore on W. Smelile 2 The old cock’d hat, the 
grey surtout. 2800 Weesis Washington x. (1877) 113 With 
a surtout over his regimentals. ^ 1840 Baruam IngoL Leg. 
Ser. 1. Tragedy, He put on his surtout^ And went to a 
man with a beard like a Jew. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
XI, He wore a long black surtout reaching nearly to his 
ancles. 1843 Lvtton Last Bar. iv. v, A green surtout of 
broad cloth over a tight vest of the same colour. 2858 Mrs. 
Oliphant Laird of I^orlaw II. 39 'Ihe new coat which his 
mother called a surtoo. 2870 Dickens Z?r<5<?<fxvul, Being 
buttoned up in a lightish blue surtout, with a buff waistcoat 
and gray trousers, 2894 Crockett Raiders (ed, 3) 260 He 
was wont to lake off his loose surtout and travel in bis sleeved 
waistcoat. 

attrib, 16Z6 Land, Cos. No. 2206/4 A new Red Coat lin’d 
with a Buff-colour’d lining, surtout Sleeves. 2687 Ibid. No. 
223^^4 A Iight.colour'd..Sur-toute Coal.^ 2703 /bid. No, 
3957/4 A Cynnamon-colourSuTtoll Coat with olack Buttons. 
1720 Ibid, No. 4739/4 A dark Suttout Coat. 2759 Phil, 
Trans, LI. 289 The velvet cape of a surtout coat, 
tb. A hood (with a mantle), worn by women. 
1690 EvtxYK Mundus Multebris 230 Pins. . By which the 
curls are fastened, In radiant firmament set-out, And over 
all the hood sur-tout. 26^ N. H. Ladies Did, iz/s ASur^ 
lout, is a Night-Hood, which goes over, or covers the rest of 
the head geei, 27*1 Ramsav Tarie^ia 124 The Hood and 
Mantle make the tender faint ; I'm pain'd to see them moving 
like a tent.. But know each fair who .shall this Sur-tout use, 
You're no more Scots. 2785 G. A, Belumy A/ol. (ed. 3) I. 
209 My mother had prudently provided herself with a good 
surtout. 

•f* c. An outer covering or integument. Ohs, 
X732 J/ist. Litteraria IV. 267 The difierent sorts of Fruit, 
..some having a Surtout of a harder Texture, and some 
softer. 2772 Barris'CTON in Phil. Trans. LXV. 23 This 
upper., coat is composed also of hairs which arc white from 
the top to the root, and form the winter surtout for the 
animal. 

i*d. Cookery. Applied to various fancy dishes. 

2706 Phiujps (ed. Kersey), a Term in the Con- 

fectioners Art? as Pistachoes in Surtout.. .Also a Term in 
Ckxskery, as Pigeons dress’d 5 n Surtout. 1743 Lady*s Com^ 
^anion (ed, 4) 1 . 183 A Surtout of Soals. 

1 * Sur tray, v. Obs. rare^K £a. AF. *surirairej 
(cf. OF. sourtraire to seduce), used for 5 {p)usiraire, 
ad, L. substrahh’e to Substract.] Irans. To draw 
off, take away, subtract. So f Snrtrete v. 

c 2440 Pallad, on Hush, iii. 1CM7 A skep of palm thenne 
after to surtray is This wyn. IMd. iv. 460 Heer & ther the 
drie awey surtrete. Ibid. x. 208 Surtrete hem first and after 
TttultipUe. 

R Snrtnrbraild (szrjtz^jbrsnd). Also 8 trran, 
Butur-, sortebrand. [a. G. surturhrand, ad. Icel. 
surtarhraitdr, f. Surtar^ gen. of Surir (related to 
svarir SwABT a.) name of a fire-giant + 

Brakd sb.'l A name for lignite as occurring in 
Iceland. 

2760 Milles in Phil. Trans. LI. 545 An extraordinary 
sort of wood, which they call sortebrand, or black brand. 
2780 Von Tfoil Iceland 42 , 1 have seen tea.cups, plates, &c. 
in Ck)penbagcn made of suturbraod, which takes a fine 
polish. 2804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 397 The Eovey coal is 
found in strata, corresponding in almost every particu lar 
with those of the surtnrbrand in Iceland. 2863 Barjnc- 
Goxa.D Iceland p. xxiv. The alternation of basalt and surtur- 
brand. 

Snrty, obs. form of SuiiETr. 
t Surundacion. Obs, rarr^, [f. siirimd, 
4- -ATiON, 7 A\sx inundaiion?^ Flooding. 
Huloet, Surundacion, 

Snrvear, -veior, etc., obs. ff. Suetetoe. 


Surveigh, obs. form of Subvet. 

Surveillance (sw\Yi‘lans, -lyans, F. siVrvgyans). 
[ad. F. surveillance^ n. of action f. surveiller see 
next and -anoe.] Watch or guard kept over a 
person, etc., esp. over a suspected person, a 
prisoner, or the like ; often, spying, supervision ; 
less commonly, supervision for the purpose of 
direction or control, superintendence. 

. 1*799 Monthly Rev. XXX. 57B Vast of. , property. . 

in the rooms belonging to the office of the committee of Sur^ 
vcillance.) 2802 Lemaistre Rough Sk. Mod,^ Paris xxix. 
236^ They are kept under the constant ‘survejll.ince of the 
police.’ .Vtrrz»«V/a«cc, Watch, or special carc.l 2825 

J. W. CroKER in Croker Papers July (1SB4) I. 67 General 
Becker— the officer who was charged with the surveillance 
of Buonaparte. 1825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. n.Man Many 
Pr, (Colbum) 84 A tour under the surveillance of a tutor. 
1834.MAP.RYAT P. Simple XX, Not to al!o^v parole or per- 
mission to leave the fortress, even under surveillance. 2853 
Humphreys Coin-colt. Man, xxii. (1876) 301 The copper 
[coinage] remained under the survctUancc of the Senate. 
2882 J. C. Morison Macaulay 1. 6 No Puritanic surveillance 
directed his choice of books. 2884 Manch. Exam. 2 May 
4/7 He says that Portugal will cany out the provisions of 
the Treaty under the surveillance of England, 

Surveillanh (sMv^riant, -lyant, K. Sii'rvfyan), 
sb^ [ad. F. surveillant^ pr. pple. (used subst.) of 
surveilUry f. sitr^ above, over + veiller ( r—L. vigi~ 
Idre) to watch.] One who exercises surveillance ; a 
person who keeps watch over another or others ; 
a superintendent, e.g. of a prison. 

28x9 B. E. O’Meara Exp. Trans.St. Helena 76 Lieutenant 
Jackson of the Stafl* corps, who had been previously cm. 
ployed as the survcUlant of General Gourgand. ^ 2B37 De 
Quincey Rev. Tartars Wks. 2854 IV. 134 His mixed char- 
acter of ambassador and of political rKrTr/ 7 Ax«/., gave him a 
real weight in the Tartar councils, xgox Daily Express 18 
Mar. 7/x, I got through ihc day.. yarning with the survcil- 
lants and the convictA 2905 Mrs. C. N. Williamson Castle 
0/ Shadovjs viL 262 White-clad surveillants with revolvers 
on their hips. 

Snrvei'UaU't, a. rare. [ad. F. surveiilant (see 
prcc).] Exercising surveillance. 

2842 Eraser's Mag. XXIV. 29 At Wbiggery's kibes sneaks 
the surveiilant tail-cr. 2882 in Ocilvie. 

t Survenant. Obs.rarr^^. [a. OF.Jwrz/^^/dW/, 
pr. pple. oi surveniri see next.] One wlio comes 
up, or to a place ; a comer. 

C2400 tr. Seer. Seer., Gov. Lordsh. J03 pat his court be 
opyn to all suruenantz. 

tSurvene, v. Obs, [f. after SurrnvxKE by 
substitution of prefix Son-. Cf. F, survenirj] 

1. iutr. — Supervene I. 

2666 G. HARVEYil/or3.^«/Zxxx.(x672>87Sucho6putaiion 
survening upon it proves more perilous than otherwise. 2678 
— (ftV/r) Cisus Medico.Chinirgtcus : Or, A most hleinor- 
able Case of a Noble-Man, Deceased. Wherein is shewed, 
His Lordship's Wound, the various Diseases survening, &c. 

b. To come upon some one, arrive suddenly or 
unexpectedly, nonce-use. 

27x6 M, Dkyies Aihe$t,Brit.\W. 77 Their Master Blondel 
survening, and subunderstanding it. 

2. trans. « Supervene 2 . 

2665 G. Advice apt. Plague 2 Plagues do ordin- 

arily survene great inundations. 26^ -^Morb, A ngl, iv. 42 
Those evil accidents, that survene an H>'pochondriack 
Melancholy. 

So f Surve'nient a, = Supervenient. 

2677 Cary PaJxol. Chron, Pref. p. iv. The which Design 
. .came in process of time to be quickned by a sur-venient 
occasion from some Learned Gentlemen of my Acquaintance. 

t SurTenue. Obz. rare-\ [ad. F. survenue, 
n. of action f. survenir-. sec Shpervene and cf. 
Vesue.] a later or subsequent arrivaL 

2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng, ii. xlIL xio Nor did the 
fundamentals alter, .by the. .mixture of people of severall 
Nations in the first entrance nor from the Danes or Normans 
in their survenue. 

SuTvew, -vewe, obs. forms of Surview. 

Survey (sD-s\e\ spjv^’), sb. Also 6-7 -vay, 
-veigh, 7 servey. [f. next.] The action, or an 
act, of surveying ; the object or result of this. 

1 . The act of viewing, examining, or inspecting 
in detail, esp, for some specific purpose; usually 
spec, a formal or o^cial inspection of the particu- 
lars of something, e.g’. of an estate, of a ship or its , 
stores, of the administration of an office, etc. 

2S4S in Eng. Gilds (1870) 203 The Certyfyeath of the Sur- 
ucy of alle the late C^llagys, Chauntn’cs, (etc.]. <*2570 in 
Feuillerat Revels Q. Eliz. (2908) 407 Vpon which survey it 
will appere v/here and in wbome the abase is. 2596 Bacon 
Max. fy Use Com. Law 11. {1630) 7 A ^urt, whereunto the 
people of caery Hundred should be assembled twice a yearc 
for surueigh oj Pledges. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe u (Globe) 83 
Having perceiv’d my Bread had been low a great while, now 
I took a Survey of it, and reduc’d myself to one Bisket-cake 
a Day. 17^ Brit. Mt^. IV. 275 expounders neglecting 
to. .pay their composltion-tnoney, shall be charged with the 
duty, and become liable to a survey. *769 Falconer Diet, 
Marine (1780), Survey, an examination made by several 
naval officers into the state or condition of the provisions, or 
stores belonging to a ship, or fleet of men of war, 2772 
yacob's Law Diet. {ed. 9) s.v.. On the tailing of an estate to 
a new lord, . . a court of surv^is generally held. 2800 Col- 
quHOUN Comm. Thames yi. 237 'Ihe Regular Perambula. 
tions of the Police Boats in their daily and nightly surveys 
of the River, 2802 in East Rep. Cases Crt. K. B. (i6oS\ 1 V, 
ego He had had a survey on her {se. the ship] on account of 
her bad character, 1B55 Ijeifchild Cornwall 245 ^cb 
gang of men accustomed to work together, selects one of 


their number to represent and act for them on the day ap. 
pointed for the ’setting* or ’survey’. 2868 E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xxv. 597 James now directed a minute survey of 
that portion of Ralegh’s fleet. 

b. tratisf. A written statement or description 
embodying the result of such examination, 

2623 in Scott. Hist, Rev. Oct (19x0) 22 One ancient survey 
..which.. Denton restored againe, but the same is since em» 
bezclled. 02645 Howell Lett. ir. iB, I had spare hours to 
couch in writing a survay of these Countreys. 2652 Nedham 
tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 82 In the servey or Breviaric of the 
dignitie.s of the East onely three Provinces are reckoned 
under the Proconsul of Asia. 1801 Farmer's Mag. Apr. 192 
Not above thirty lines of the Survey are occupied upon this 
subject. 1808 East Rep. Cases Crt, K. B, IV. S9^rtargin, 
Ihc survey which accompanied the letter gave the ship a 
good character. 2876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxii. 6 As 
an historical monument, the value of the Domesday Survey 
cannot be overrated. 

c. A kind of auction for the sale of farms : see 
quot. 1796, local, (j.tu.) 

2725 Earleys Exeter Jrnl. 28 May 4 On Thursday, .will 
beheld a Survey at the House of William Haydon.,for sale 
of the Inheritance of divers Messuages, 2796 W. H. Mar- 
shall Rural Ecott. W. Eng. I, 71 The disposal of farms for 
three lives is generally by what are provincially termed J/rr'- 
vepx^ a species of auction; at whicti candidates bid for the 
priority of refusal, rather than for the thing itself. 

d. ’A district for the collection oi the customs, 
under the inspection and authority of a particular 
officer. C/.S.* (Cent, Diet, 1891). 

•f* 2 . Oversight, supervision, superintendence. 

2535 Act 27 Hen. VI II, c. 27 § 5 All hereditamentes ap- 
pcrceynyng,.to any the said Monasteries.. shalbc in the 
order survey and gouernaunce of the said Courte. 2647 N, 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, l xxlii. (1739) 41 He regulated the 
Courts of Justice under his Survey. 2654 G. Goddard 
Introd. Budon's Diarjc (2828) I. p. Ixv, They bad the sur- 
and, perhaps, advice la all. 

o. The, or an, act of looking at something as a 
whole, or from a commanding position ; a general 
or comprehensive view or look. 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 46 Taking her eye from 
one particular obiect, she sent it abroad to make general! 
suruey of their countrey demeanours. 2602 Shaks. - 4 //^ 
Well V, iii. 26 He lost a wife, Whose beauty did astonishjhe 
suruey C)f richest cies. 2666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccs-xii, 
Hc..O’relooks the Neighbours with a wide survey. >718 
Pope Iliad xv, ^92 Great Hector view’d him with a sad sur- 
vey, As stretch’d in dust before the stem be lay, 2840 Hood 
Up Rhine 44 , 1 bad time now to look round, and, on taking 
a survey of the company, was not sorry to recognise our old 
acquaintance. 2848 Dickens Dombey\\\\y After a moment’s 
survey of her face. 2872 Calverley Charades 7. xi. in 
Verses ^ Transl. 74 Then to my whole [se. pier-glass] he 
made bis way ; Took one long lingering survey ; And softly, 
as he stole away, Remarked, ’ By Jove, a bird 1 ’ 

b. concr. That which is thus viewed ; a view, 
prospect, scene ; + a delineation of this, a ' ^dew 
picture (obs.). 

axgoo Evelyn Diary 13 Sept, 2666, 1 presented bis 
Majesty with a survey of the ruines. j8*x Joanna BAiLLtE 
Pletr. Leg., Lady G. B. 8 Delighted with the fair survey. 
x8^ Mrs, Broh’nisc Lost Bower x, In childhood, little 
prized I That^ fair tvalk and far. survey, 2853 Phillips 
Rivers Yorks, ii. 27 Overlooking with a magnificent survey 
the vale of Eden. 

4 . Jig. A comprehensive mental view, or (usually) 
literary examination, discussion, or description, of 
something, 

<2x568 Ascham Scholem. ix. (Arb.) 131 Sturmius is he, out 
of whom, the trew suruey and whole workemanship is. .to 
be learned. 2593 Bas’Croft {title) A Svrvay of the Pre- 
tended Holy Discipline. 2598 Stow {litle) A Svrvay of 
London, Contajmiog the Originall, Antiquity, Increase, 
Moderne estate, and description of that Citic. 2599 Hakluyt 
Voy. I. Pref. «5b, Let vs lake a sleight suruey of our traf- 
fiques and negotiations in former ages. 2635 Person (title) 
Varieties; or, A Svrveigh of rare and excellent maUerS, 
necessary and delectable for all sorts of persons. 27*9 But- 
ler Senn. Wks. 1874 II. 123 It may set us upon a more 
frequent and strict survey and review of our own character. 
2780 Bentha.m Princ. Legist, xvii. 5 26 Upon taking a sur- 
vey of the various possible modes of punishment, 2830 
Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 2 Wc have already taken a survey 
of the legends relating to the origin of the people of Atuca. 
2872 ViUiCKiEpourPnasesi. 225 'ike most critical questions, 
which require comprehensive survey, cool decision, and im- 
partial Judgment. ^ . 

6 . The process (+ or art) of surveying a tract 01 
ground, coast-line, or any part of the earth’s sur- 
face ; the determination of its form, extent, and 
other particulars, so as to he able to delineate or 
describe it accurately and in detail ; also, a plan 
or description thus obtained ; a body of persons or 
a department engaged in such work. 

Ordnance survey : see Ordnance s- . ,, . 

2620 Folkincham Feudigr. r. i- 1 Suroeyjn generall is an 
Art wherby the view and irutinatc inti^tion of a subicet, 
from Center to Circumference is rectified. ITie Suiu^of 
Possessions. .is the Arts by which tbeir Graphical I Des- 
cription is particularized. 2654 ^VHITLOCK Zooiomta soz 
Geometry, it may be, teacheth me Wisdome, not to lose a 
Pearch of my many Acres, through imperfect Survey. 276S 
Museum Rust. V. xox To any person., who shall make an 
accurate survey of any county, upon the scale of one mch to 
a mile. 2774 -M. Mackf.n2je Marti. Surv. p. xxn, Thence 
it IS, that so few Survey’s have been continued beyond lb« 
Extent of a large Bay, or River. 1842 Civil Eng. ff Arch, 
yml. IV. 402/2 The accurate survey of the river ITiam^ 
from Staines to yanklet-crcek',.has been just completed- 
28^ OrVs Circ. Set., Alech. Philos. s6o For drawings of 
land-surveys, it is usual to employ chains as units of measur^ 
ment. 2876 VovLE & Stevenson M/l/t. Diet, s.v., Such 
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savveys or military sketdies are furnished by the topographl. 
ral branch of the intelligence department. 1879 C. C. Kl.vc 
m Cassdus Tcchn, Educ, IV. 92/1 How, with very portable 
mstruments, the survey of a small area is conducted. 

transf, 1849 Mrs. Somkrville Connex, Phys,Sci, xxxvii. 
434 Before he went to the Cape of Good Hope, in order to 
complete the survey of the heavens. 

6. attrib, (chiefly in sense 5). 

x6io Hollamd Camden's Bril. 205 We find in the said 
suryey.booke of his [sc. Domesday), the King had in this 
Cme three hundred houses. 1772 Ke^id. H. HI. Serznee 
at Sea 19 He (jc. a Captain or Commander) is to demand 
from the Clerk of the Survey, a Survey-Book, with an In- 
ventory of the Stores. 1800 Proc. Part, m Asiat. Ann. Reg. 
16/2 K reduction of survey charges. 1845 Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 59 Great, .service has been 
rendered in the survey department by officers of the Indian 
navy. 1890 L. C. D’Oyle Notches 52, I saw that it was a 
survey-party by their instruments. 

Survey {svivP’), v. Also 6servey, survaye, 
6-7 survay, surveigh, 7 survei, pa. t. survaid. 
[a. AF. snrveUr, -veir, = OF, so[n)}‘v{e)eir 
stem sorvey-) med.L. stipervidere Supf:RviDE,] 

1 . trails. To examine and ascertain the condition, 
situation, or value of, formally or officially, e.g. the 
boundaries, tenure, value, etc. of an estate, a 
bnilding or structure, accounts, or the like ; more 
widely, to have the oversight of, supervise. 

1467-8 [see Surveying vbl. sb. x), 1472-5 Rotls 0/ 

Pttrll. VI. 159/1 To survey and kepe the Waters and 
grete Ry vers there, . .and to doo due execution by the said 
Statutes,, .aswell by their survew,..as byenquestes iherofto 
be taken. Hen. i^///,c.i3 § 3 Accomptes..to ^ 

taken veyedsurveyede&comtrolled by (etc.). 1523 Fitzherb. 
Snrv. Pro!., Howe all these maners..& tenementes shulde 
be extended, surueyed, butted, bounded, and valued, a 1570 
in Feuillerat Revets Q. Etiz. (z^3) 407 Suche..surveiQurs.. 
as.. will survey the offire and thewhole charge therof X59X 
Shaks. I Hen. K/, i. ili. i, I am come to suruey the Tower 
this day; Since Henries death, I feare there is Conueyance. 
160X F. Tate House/:. Ord, Ediu. //, § 14. (1876) 13 The fruit 
which the purveiour,.shal provide, .shalbe surveied hi the 
same clarke before any be spent. 162^ Impeackvt. DU. 
Buck/un. (Camden) 31 To survey al the bils of lading and to 
compare al the merchants marks. 1709 Act 8 Anne c. 5 § 18 
.All Makers of Candles shall.. keep all the Candles, .which 
shall not have been surveyed. .separate. .from all oihertheir 
Candles which shall have been surveyed. x8^ Times 17 
Dec. 5/6 The Persian Monarch, sL, is reported .. to be leak- 
ing slightly.. .She will be surveyed. 

To determine the form, extent, and situation 


of the parts of (a tract of ground, or any portion 
of the earth's surface) by linear and angular 
measurements, so as to construct a map, plan, or 
detailed description of it. . Also absoL 
1550 Crowley Epigr. 1^71 A manne that had landes. .sur- 
ueyed the same, and lette it out deare. 1587 Lady Stafford 
in Colled, (O.H.S.) I. 208 The woods were seen and sur- 
veighed by him.., so that he knew the number of acres. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 22 The Romans measured or 
surveyed all these places with the greatest care. 1846 
Blaektv, Mag. Aor. 506^1, 1 was out surveying the whole 
morning. 1879 C. C. Kino in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 
93/2 Let us assume. . that the surveyor having walked over 
the area be intends to survey. .ha<;. .selected, .a somewhat 
central position, on which to measure his base. 

3 . To look carefully into or through ; to view in 
detail ; to examine, inspect, scrutinize j to explore 
(a country). Now rare or Ohs, 

159* NasheP. Penniless Supptic. 12 b, When he comes in 
to seruey his wares. 16x3 Campion His care 

bad beene Suruaying India, and implanting there The know- 
ledge of that (3od which hee did feare. rrx63x DqsNEPiJtfWJ, 
Dampe i, When I am dead, .ray friends curiositie Will have 
me cut up tosurvay each part. 1658 in Vern^ Mem. (1907) 
1 1 . 82 To survey all my letters and actions . . with a most rigid 
and censorious eye. a 1700 Evelyn Diary 17 Aug. 1669, To 
London, spsnding almost the intire day in sur\’eying what 
progresse was made in rebuilding the ruinous Citty. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round IVcrtd (1840) 241 The whole of this 
time my landlord and I spent in surveying the country, and 
viewing his plantation. 1798 S.& Hr. Lee Canterb. T. 11. 
134 He took the piece he was drawing, and, holding it be- 
hind the light, to survey it, [etc.]. 1871 Jowett Plato IV. 
279 At all seasons of the year, .let them [sc. wardens] survey 
minutely the whole country’, . . acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of every locality. ^ 

4 :. To look at from, or as from, a height or com- 


manding position; to take a broad, general, or 
comprehensive view of; to view or examine in its 


whole extent. 

C1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxii. xii. From sea to sea 
He shall survey All kingdoms as his own. 26x5 Chap.van 
Odyss. X. 12S, I.. thence suruaid From out a loftie watch 
towre. .The Countrie round abouL 1667 Milton P. L. vm, 
265 My self I then perus’d, and Limb by Limb .Survey d. 
1607 Drvden Virg. Georg. lit. 354 
and, with a Groan, Surveys the pleasing Kingdom*, 
his own. 1782 CowpER Alex. Selkir/e i. I am monarch of al! 
I survey, My right there is none to dispute. i8xr i^wyGuy 
Fauxyiisc. Wks. (1871) 374 Two persons. .are intently sur- 
veying a sort of speculum,, which stands upon a pedestal. 
1832 Ht. Martinxau.^///, 5- Volley iii. 3S You..hke to ^r* 
vey the ranks of slaves under you. 1873 Hale /« H:s 
Nojne vi. 48 He surveyed the whole figure of the nder. 

absol. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 555 Round he survey^, and 
well might, v^ere he stood So high above the circling 
Canopic Of Nights extended shade. 

b. Jig. To take a comprehensive mental view of ; 
to consider or contemplate as a whole. 

a 1596 Sir T. More iv. v, 63 Lets now suruaye our st-nte. 
1630 pRYNNE Anti'Armin. 126 Suruay we all the intemall, 
all the cxtemall meanes of grace, a x^6 Hales Geld. Rfy:. 
L (1673) 253 If we surveigh and sum up all the forces which 


the Divil, Flesh, World, are able to raise. 2712 Addison 
Hymn in Spectator No. 453 f 7 When all thy M creies, O my 
God, My rising Soul surveys. 1749 Johnson Van. Humon 
Ivtshes 2 Let observation with extensive view, Survey man- 
kind from China to Peru. 2875 Jowett /Var<7(ed. 2) IV. 259 
He surveyed the elements of my thology, .. which lay ^fore 
him. 2888 F. Hume Mtne. Midas i. Prol, In a short time 
they were able to rise to their feet and survey the situation. 

aisol. 2859 Cornwallis Panoroitia New World I. 121 
Here was a scene that spoke a history. Let me survey, 
f c. To observe, perceive, see. Obs, rar^^. 

2605 Shaks. Mach. I. ii. 32 l*he Norweyan Lord, surueying 
vantage, With, .new supplyes of men, Began a fresh assault. 
1625 Bratkwait (1878) 173 Bid them haue re- 

course vnto their glasse. And there surueigh how swiftly 
lime doth passe. 

Hence Surveyed (*ve‘*d), ppl. a. 

1890 ‘ R. Boldrewood ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 251 A sur. 
veyed township. 2895 Daily Ntius 4 Oct. 7/3 The only 
surveyed block now obtainable in that mine. 

Snrveyable (swve^‘ab' 1 ), a. rare, £f. SoRVEr 
V. + -ABLE.3 Capable of being surveyed. 

2658 Osborn Q. Ells. Ep., More of London being survey- 
able in a minute from Pauls Steeple, than can be seen in an 
age out of Cheap-side. 2837 in Eraser's Mag. XV. 654 Now 
the explosion becomes a thing visible, surveyable. 2858 
Carlyle Fredk. Ct. vii. iii. (1872) II. 265 From which the 
whole ground. .is surveyable to spectators of rank. 2882 
Erasers Mag. XXV 1. 434 The ( Philological] Society is going 
to deal., with the recoverable, the surveyable English of the 
printing-press. 

Surveyal (st;jv^*al). rare. £f. as prec. + -al.] 
The act of surveying ; survey. 

n 1677 Barrow jst S^n.j Tim. iv. 20 Wks. 1686 HI. 451 
The truth of this doctrine will farther apj^ar by the declara- 
tion and surveyal of those respects according to which Christ 
is represented the Saviour of men- 189X Meredith One of our 
Conq. 1. xtv. 262 Taken by the brain to shoot up to terrific 
heights of surveyal. 

Snrveyance (si/iv^-ans). ran. Also 5 snr- 
ve(i)auuee, 6 surveyaunce. [a. OF. *sttrve{i)- 
ance, f. mrveeir to Sdkvet. In mod. nse directly 
f. Survey ■n. + -ance.] Survey ; superintendence, 
oversight ; inspection. 

(Sometimes app. confused unth Surveillance.) 
cr385 Chaucer Doctor's T. os (Ellesm.) Youre is the 
charge of al btr surueiaunce [nengw. surueauncej other 
MSS. sufferaunce, suffra(u)nce) Whil hat they been vnder 
youre gouemaunce. c 1520 Skelton Magnyf (1906) 1787 In 
Pleasure and Surucyauncc..! haue set roybole Felycyte. 
XS3X Act 23 Hen. VIII^ c. 18 § x Within .x| dales after suche 
survetaunce made and monycioo to the said owners^ gyven. 
*597 Middleton Wisd. Solomon To Centl. Rdrs. Bj, 1 giue 
you the surue>*aunce of my new.bougbt grounde. 

x8^ Times 19 Aug. 4 We must expect to find such objects 
in the excavations if proper survcyance of the workmen be 
exerci.sed, 2883 American VI. 118 The price of lands reduced 
to a sum which would pay the expenses of survcyance and 
sale. 

Surveying (sujv^'-iql, vi/. si. [f. Survey v. 

+ -iNG 1 .] The action of the verb Survey. 

L The action of viewing or examining in detail 
(esp. officially) ; t exploration (of a country). 

1467-S Rolls 0/ Parlt. V. 598/z The surveying aswell of 
the Veerte as of the Venyson of cure Forest. 1577 V. Leigh 
{title) The,. science of Surueying of Landes, Tenementes, 
and Hereditamentes. 15^ Bacon Max. ^ Use Cam. Loro; ir. 
(1630) xo Besides surueying of the Pledges of Freemen, and 
giuing the oath of Allegeance, and making Constables. 1^7 
in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1892) 74 If great occasion 
shall be for the surveyinge of the whole. .of the bowses or 
landes to the schole belonginge, 1622 Callis Slat. Servers 
(1647) 5 Commissions for the surveying and repairing of 
Walls, Banks and Rivers. 1632 Lithcovv {lille) ’Ihe lotall 
Discourse, Of the Rare Aducntures..of Jong nineteene 
YcaresTrauayles. .mSurucighing of Forty eight Kingdomes, 

2 . The process or art of making surveys of land : 
see Survey sb. 5, v. 2, and Land-surveying. 

X5SX Recorde Paihw. Knowl. Ep. King, In suruaj>mg & 
measuring of landes. 1639 Boston Ree. (1877) A great 

lott.. twelve acts, paying for the same. .three shillings an 
acr upon the entrance of the platform or bounders thereof 
after the Surveying of it. 1682 Wheler Joum. Greece VsttU 
aij, I. .reduced their Positions into Triangles;. .an ordma^ 
rule in surveigbtng, a 1727 Newton Chronol. Amended in 
(1728) 248 This King wrote a book of surveying, which gave 
a beginning to Geometry. 2867 Brande & Cox Diet. Seb^ 
etc. s- V., Naval Surveying^ the sdenre of determining the 
lines on which seas may he safely navigated. 

+ 3. Oversight, superintendence. Obs. 

2538 Ei.yot, Libitinariusthe that hath the suniayeng and 
charge ahoute burienges. 

4. atirib. ; t a- surveying-board, -place, a 
sideboard or batch on which the dishes were placed 
ready for serving at a meal under the direction of 
the ‘surveyor' (Surveyor i d). Obs. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 4S» ^ squir^ 
attend.aunt uppon the King’s person.. to help seive his table 
from the surveying boufde, and from other place^ ^ the 
assewer woUassigne. cx543 Parker Dorn. Archti.Ul. 

7S A new halle, with a squillery, saaccry, & surveyng pla«. 
c 2600 in Archaeelogia LX IV 352 TTic f^jyeying place 1^ 
the kitchin dore. 1608 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (xSS6) 

II. 494 Ye kitchen, butry, surveying place. 

b. Applied to instruments or appliances used 
for, and to ships employed in, surveying. 

2641 Milton Ck. Govt. i. i. Wks. xSst III. 9S Daciphne, 
whose golden survajung reed.. measures every quarter and 
circuit of new Jerusalem, Manner s Mag 

V. i. 2 In that socket you put the bead of your ttrec 
IrSEzd Sur. ey:Bg-Stafr. f 1691 

Having gotten together oil the stirreighmg ctains the an 
afforded. .we went xnto the Church. 1702 Moxon Math. 


SURVEYOR. 


Qistr.iq Reducing scolefSoratUirits ’tis called a Surveying 
Scale. 2728 Chasibers Cycl. s. v., [The] Surveying Cross . . 
m hr^ce.. serves in lieu of a Theodolite. Ibid.s.v. Quaii, 
mw/jTheCJommon.orSurt-eyingQuadrant, Ibid..,Peramhu, 
laior ^ -an Instrument for the measuring of Distances, call’d 
Way-wiser, and Surveying Wheel. 2840 
Civil Eng. ^ Arch, yrnl. III. 10S/2 A very useful. .addition 
to the ordinary Surveying Poles. 2846 Huxley in L. Hux- 
ley i-i/2 <5’ Lett. (1900) I. ii. 26 Surveying ships are totally 
different ftom the ordinary run of men-of-war. 2883 Sim- 
monds Die/. Trade Suppl., Surveying Chain, a measuring 
chain 66 feet long, with iron rings and links. 2905 A. K. 
Wai^ce Life I. vi. So My strong surveying boots cos,t ias. 
a pair. ^ 

Surveying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] That 
surveys: see the verb. 

1592 R, D. HyPnerotomackia 21 Hir [sc. an Eagle's] sur. 
uaighing spreding traine. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. v. 
Jjc. Whose courtly habite is the grace of the presence, and 
delight of the surueying eye. a 1644 Quarles Sol. Recant. 
ch. VI. 5 The worlds surveighing Lamp. 1697 Dryden 
rEneid xr. 796 A sleepy Mountain. .Whence the surveying 
Sight the neather Ground commands. 

Surveyor (si?Jv^’3j). Forms: a. 5-6 stit- 
veyoure, 5-7 surveyour, surveior, 6-7 aur- 
veiour, (6 survayour, -ore, -er, survoier, eer- 
veiour, -veyar, stirveighor, -our, 7 aurveigher, 
surveier, surveyer), 5- surveyor. 5 sur- 
veour(e, surviour(e, survyour, -owre, 5-6 
Burvear, 6 surveor. [a. AF., OF. snrve\t)our, f, 
sttrveeir to Survey : see -or.] One who surveys. 

L One who has the oversight or superintendence 
of a person or thing; an overseer, supervisor. 

a. gen. (alsoj^.) 

c 1440 Capcrave LifeSt. Kath. i. 263 He was suruyour to 
all Jjat |>er wer, And.. he payed her hyer. ^1440 Promp. 
Parv. 485/1 Survyowre, supervisor, c 1520 Skelton Mog^ 
nyf. (1906) 1862 Your Suniayour, Crafty Conueyaunce. 1552 
Huloct, Surueiour of a brfdall, pronubus. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, HI. L 253 Wer ’t not madnesse then, To make the 
Fox surueyor of the Fold? x6i6 hRSTOx Good ^ Badde, ‘ 
Worthy fudge Wks. (Grosart) II. 7/2 Hee is a surueier of 
rights and reuenger of wrong.?, a X63X Donne Serm., Matt. 
t'. (1640) 112 Men who are so severe.. may. .become Sur- 
veyors, and Controllers upon Christ himself. 

b. As a title of officials in various departments, 
offices, or works ; e.g. one who superintends the 
constmetjon of a building, the administration of 
an office or department, the collection of taxes, 
the keeping of a structure in good order or repair. 

Usually (except where the context is explanatory), with a 
defining phr., zs surveyor cf highways, of taxes, ^ of wards 
ami liveties, or with prefixed sb., as borough, district, 
forest, road, timber stnveyor. 

Surveyor of the navy: formerly, an official whose duly 
was ‘to know the State of all Stores, and see the Wants 
supplied; to survey the Hulls, Masts, and Yards, and esti- 
nlate the Value of Repairs by Indenture; to charge all 
Boatswains and Carpenters of bis Majesty’s Navy with 
what Stores they received ; and at the End of each Voyage, 
to state and audite their Accompts * (Chamberlayne’s Pres. 
St. Gt. Brit.). 

2442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 54/2 Sercheours, Countrollours, and 
SurveyoursofSerchis. nqz^^Ibid. VI. 58/1 CountroIIerand 
Surveyour of the Kynges werkes there. 25x8 in Lupton Life 
Colei (1887) App. A. 278 The Maisters and surveyors of the 
scole. 1540-1 Elvot Image Gov. xln. 35 b, Surueyours and 
other that.. gathered the reuenues of his crowne. 2543 
tr. Act ^ Hen, V, Slat. ir. c. 4 Wardeyns and surueyours 
and minysters of the eschaunges^ out of the tower. 1553 
in Arcltaeologia XII. 382 Survelors of the Stable. 1555 
Act 2 •5' 3 L*h. ^ salary, c. 8 § 2 The Constables & Churchc- 
wardensofevery parisne. .shall, .electe.. twoobonest persons 
..tobeeSurveyours& ordercrs..of the worckes for Amende- 
mcni of the Highevrais. 2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 185 Ibere 
is.. appointed tocueryman by the suruoiersof themynes, a 
square plotte of grounde. 2631 Weever ^/rc. Funeral Mon. 

582 This man. .was the master I^Iason or Surueior of the 
kings stone-works. 2660 In Pepys* Diary (1870) 43 His 
Royal Highness James, Duke of Ycrk, Lord High Admiral 
..Sir William Batten, Surveyor. 1666 Ibid. 7 Oct., He 
dreads the reports he is to receive from the Surveyors of its 
[sc. the fleet’s) defects. 1670 Pettus Fedinx Reg. 41 7’he 
Surveyor of the Melting, wno b to see the Silver ca^t cut. 

T. Savery Navig. Imprev. 8 The Comnibsioners of 
the Navy.. told me, that the Model muil be survey’d by 
Mr. Dummer the Surveyor of the Navy. 1708 J. Chamber- 
LAYNE Pres. St. Gt. Bnt. ii. iii. 6xS Surveyor of the High- 
ways. X709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 67. 4/1 (In the Customs] 
a Surveyor and 16 Tidewaiteis. 1703-4 Matthews's Bristol 
Directory 37 Surveor of the DbuUeries,.. Surveyor of the 
Salt duties. 2872 De Verb Americanisms 064 Surveyor, 
unofficial who survey’s all the inspectors, weighers, gaugers, 

..in a United States Customs-House. 


+ c. (of a will) = Overseer i b, Supervisor i b. 

1410 E. E. wnu C18S2) 54 The surveiors of my talamcnt. 
C1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 240 To make Jhesu 
to be cbeef surveyour. Of my laste wyl set in my ’i estameni. 
2463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 43 He y* avys and supporta’ 
don of ye surviour and my executours. 

*}■ d. An officer of the royal or other great house- 
hold who superintended the preparation and serving 
of the food, Obs. ^ 

e 1450 Bk. Curiasye 54s la Balers BL (x£65) 317 Surueo^ 
and stuarde also, <*1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 37 A Surveyour for the K)*ng, lo over^e, with the 
maister codke for the mowibe, all mantf of itufTe of vytayle 
which b best and moste hoRom, and the conveyaunce and 
saufeuardeof if. <*1513 Fauvan Chrom vil 5E6 xc shall 
vnderstandc y* this fecst wasalloffysshe. Anufory^order- 
yng of >•« seruyee tberof, were d>'uerslord« appoynted..as 
stewarde, controller, surueyour. 2601 F. Iate Hottsek. 
Ord. Edzv. II. $ 36. (1876) 22 A serjar.t surveiour of the 
dressor for the hall. 
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SUBVIVALIST, 


f e. One who had the oversight of the lands and 
boundaries of an estate and its appurtenances. Obs. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 349/1 That this Acte of Resump- 
tion. .he [not] prejudicial., to John Huse..forany Graunte 
made to hym, of the Office of Survearship of all the Lands 
and Tenements of Richcmonde fee., or to be Survear of the 
same in any raanerfourme. 1523 Fitzherd. Shjt/, Prol., It 
is necessary that euery great estate.. shulde baue a Suruey- 
our that can extende, but, and bounde, and value them. 1574 
in lotk Rep. Hisi, JffSS. Comvt. App. v. 335 Fowre Aider- 
men shalbe elected surveighours yearely..to determyne all 
mischaunces and variaunces of mearing betwixt thmhabi- 
taunts. 1577 Holinshed Chrott, I. Hist, Scot, lo/i Men 
. . were apointed to be Surueyours of the whole countrey, and 
to deuide the same.. into a set number of equal portions. 
1583 Stubbes Anat, Abiis. ii. (1882) 29 When a gentleman 
..hath a farme..to let., he causeth a surueior to make 
strict inquirie what may be made of it. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist, Rcb.i. § 208 He employed his own Surveyor. .to treat 
with the Owners, many whereof were his own Tenants. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia rx.i, She sent for the surveyor who had 
the superintendance of her estates. 

Jig. 1621 Quarles Argaltis <5- P, i. (1629) 24 Thrice had 
the bright surueyour of the heauen Diuidw out the dayes 
and nights byeuen .\nd equall hourcs. 1624 FoRD^rm'j 
Darlinsr iii. iii. (1656) 25 What land soe’re, the worlds sur- 
veyor, the Sun, Can measure in a day, 

f £ The or a principal magistrate of a town or 
district. Obs. 

1548 Acts Privy Council II. 555 The Survayore of Bol- 
lojme. 1679 Providence Rec, (1895) VIII. 44 Ye. Surveyor 
of ye Towne.. shall seetoyeretaineing..a suitable., prievel- 
ledge..not with standing. 

t g. A censor or licenser of books for the press. 
1663 Cal. St, Papers 240 Order for a warrant for. . appoint- 
ing Roger L'Estrange surveyor of all books. 

2 . One who designs, and superintends the con- 
struction of, a building ; a practical architect. 

The duties are now usually divided between the architect, 
who prepares the design, and the quantity surveyor^ who 
estimates the labour and the amounts of materials necessary 
for carrying out the design. 

1460 Ca^rave Ckron, (Rolls) 219 The kyng began the 
newc edifiyng of Wyndesore, and mad Maysllr William 
Wikham survioure of the same werk. 1593 Fale Horologio- 
graphiaTMl^-^.^ Of sp^jallvse.. for diuers Artificers, Archi* 
tects, Surueyours of buildings, free-Masons. 1603 Dci:i:er 
IPondejJiili Years Wks. (Grosart) I. 120, (I] b^pake one 
(jc. a coffin), and (like the Surueyours of deaths buildings) 
gaue direction how this little Tenement should be framed. 
1663 (^CRBIER Counsel 4 A skilful Surveyor, from whose 
Directions the several Master-work-men may receive In- 
structions by way of DraughlSjJ^Iodels, Frames, &c. a 1700 
Evelyn Diary 23 Sept. 1683, The surs’eior has already be- 
gun the foundation for a palace. 1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc, 
253 The drawing of Draughts is most commonly the work of 
a Surveyor. 1843 Civil Enz. <5* Arch, Jr)tL VI. 19/2 Several 
surveyors were called for the defendant, who stated it was 
the custom of the profession to charge 2^ per cent for re- 
jected plans. 

Jig. 166a Gerbier Princ. 2 The great Architect and Sur- 
v^'or of Heaven and Earth. 

3 . One whose business it is to survey land, etc, ; 
one who makes surveys, or practises surveying : 
see Survey sd. 5, v, 2, Surveying vdl. sd, 2. 

See also Land-surveyor 2. Surveyor's chain = Gunter’s 
chain : see Gunter i, 

iSSX Recorde Pathiv. Kncnvl. Pref., Suniaycrs haue cause 
to make muche of me [sc, geometry]. x6o8 .A, Norton tr, 
S levin' s Disme'Q^^ The Surueyor or Land-meater. 165* 
Nedham tr. Selden's Mare CL 135 Things used by Sur- 
veyors in the bounding of Lands. 1794 S. Williams Ver, 
mont 378 The magnetic needle can never give to the sur- 
veyor a straight and accurate line. 1840 BueLs Fanner s 
CompoJiion 285 A surveyor’s chain is 4 poles, or 66 feet, 
divided into xoo link.s of 7*92 inches. 1879 C. C. King in 
CassetCs TecJyi. Ednc. IV. 92/2 In many cases the pace of 
the surveyor is used for determining distances. 

b. A name for certain caterpillars ; = Geoheter 
4, LooperI I. 

1682 Lister Gcedart Of Insects 24 Our Country-people 
call these kinds of Catterpillars, Surveyours (Geometrse) 
because of their Gate, which is like a Pole turned over and 
over, when one measures Land. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. 
xxu. {18x8) II. 289 The true geometers or surveyors. 

c. One whose business it is to inspect and 
examine land, houses, or other property and to 
calculate and report upon its actual or prospective 
value or productiveness for certain purposes, 

*795 Yancouver Essex The Surveyor cannot 

close this report without expressing, .his warmest acknow- 
ledgements to the following gentlemen. 1812 in Civil Estg. 

Arch. Jrnl. (1842} V. 253/2 Towards the support.. of some 
worthy character bred a surveyor and architect, *^7 
Smeaton Builder's Man. 168 The business of the surveyor 
is to measure and value the work executed by the builder. 
18^5 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Surve^’or, . .zn inspector of 
shipping, tonnage. See. for Lloyds ; an examiner of buildings 
for a fire-insurance office. 1867 Smyth Sailor's lYord-bk., 
LtoycTs Surveyors, practical persons specially appointed in 
London., to investigate the state and condition of merchant- 
ships for the undenvriters. x88x Instr. Census Clerks (1885) 
28 Insurance Surveyor. 

4 L One who views or looks at something; a 
beholder, rare. 

1558 Phaer jEneid vil S iv b. On euezy syde they seeke, 
and send Surveiours through the coast, 1590 Greene 
Mount. Gann. (1616) 30 The eye beeing the surueyour of all 
cxteriourobiects. 1829 Landor Ser. w.Diogenes 
4 Plato I. 496 The brightest of stars appear the most,; 
tremulous in their light.. from the \'apours that fioat beIo\v, 
and from the imperfection of vision in the surveyor. 

b. Jig, One who takes a mental view of some- 
thing ; an examiner, contemplator. 
x6o6 Ford Honor Tri. (1843) 29 If a curious surveior wlU 


upon this approve that louers have beene witty. 1640 Bp. 
Hall Episc. in. v. 245 These which I have abstracted from 
our judicious surveyer. iMg J. B. Bury Life St. Patrick 
iii. 45 To the surveyor of the history of humanity this is the 
interest which Pelagius possesses. 

6. Stirveyor-ffeneral, general surveyor (see 
General a. io); a principal or head surveyor; 
one who has tlie control of a body of surveyors, or 
the general oversight of some business. Hence 
surveyor-generalship. 

Applied esp. to the chief supervbor of crown or public 
lanas, of the customs and other administrative departments. 
Surveyor-general of the ordnance \ see Ordnance 3. 

In U, S, a government officer who supervises the surveys 
of public lands. 



Richemond Iclc.] in the shire of Yorke. x54i-a Act 33 
Hen. VI 1 1, c. 29 § 1 A certeyne Court commonly to be called 
the Court of the general! Surveyors of the Kingls landis. 
*575 Nottingham Rec. IV. 157 The Quen's Maiesly’s 
Generali Serveyar. 1665 Pep\'s Diary 31 Oct., Surveyor- 
General! of the Victualling. 1693 Lottrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) ilh 8 Sir Joseph Tredenham has kist the Kings hand 
for the place of surveyor generall of England. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St, Gi, Brit, 11. iii. 560 Surveyor-General of 
the Riding Officers appointed for the Guard of Kent and 
Susse.x. 1728 Chambers S.V., The Surveyor General 
of the King’s Manors;. .Surveyor General of the Works. 
*754 {title) An east prospect of the city of Philadelphia : 
taken by George Heap. -under the Direction of Nicholas 
Skull, Surveyor General of the Province of Pennsylvania. 
1780 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 217/1 A surveyor-general of the 
excise. 1809 Malkin Git Bias vii. xv. P 5, 1 was proclaimed 
principal manager and surveyor-general of the family. 1831 
in R. Ellis Customs (1840) iv*. 273 The Board cannot admit 
the absence of an officer on leave, to be a sufficient ground 
for delaying an investigation before the Surveyors-general. 

1882 Standard g Dec. 5/4 The Sur\'eyor Generalship of 
the Ordnance. 

Stirveyorsliip (s&v^i-sjjip). [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office of surveyor. 

*485 [sec Surveyor x e], *539 Pollard in Lett. Suppr. 
Monast. (Camden) 261 That he myght have the surveorsnype 
of Glastonbery. 159* Percivall Sp. Diet., Alarijkdgo, 
suruelorship of buildings. 1774 Foote Cozeners i. Wks. 
1799 II. 150 Ihe surveyorship of the woods there is vacant, 
1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. Introd. (1852) 37 It was my 
chief trouble., that I was likely to grow gray and decrepit 
in the Surveyorship. 

Surview (swviw*), sb. Forms: 5 surveu, 5-6 
-vewe, 5-7 -vew, 6 -viewe, 6— surview. [a. 
AF., of. surveteipf f. surveerto Survey; cf, view,] 
tl. Inspection: » Survey j’A 1. Obs. 

1433 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 406/1 Yat no Vessell of wyn pas 
fro the place of thairmakyng,..onIes5eyat it be.. marked* • 
be a knowe signe..of (hesaide persones yat are assigned to 
ye survewe and ye assay tberof. X47*~S Isee Survey v. i], 
t 2 . Supervision; « Survey rA 2. Obs. 

CZ42Z Proc. Privy Council 11.366 It be ordeinede whenne 
yat any souldeours deye..yat he yat shall be taken in his 
slede be rcceyved be ye survewe of ye tr«ourcr. 1431 E. E. 
JYills (1882) 90, 1 well that sir Nicboll Dixon,. have the sur- 
uewe of my..Executours. 

3 . A view (esp. mental) of something as a whole, 
or in its details ; the action of taking such a view ; 
consideration, contemplation ; »= Survey sb. 3, 4. 
Now rare or arch. 

1576 Fleming tr. Caius' Dogs (1880) 42 Leauing the ser- 
uiewe of hunting and banking dogs. *579 G. Harvey Let. 
to Spenser S.’s Wks. (1912) 640/2 Vppon the suruiewe of 
them, and farther conference. ^ x6xz J, Cartwright (f///r) The 
Preachers Travels,. .Containing a full surucw of the King- 
domofPersia. 16x9 Sanderson .S rr//r. (1657)!, i4lfyou will | 
please to take a second surviewof the four several! particulars, | 
wherein the Cases seemed to agree. X633 Hevwood Eng. I 
Trav, IV, Wks. 1874 iV. 63 Your seruant icb me, you haue 
great desire 'fo take suruiew of this roy house within. 17x0 
Novjor Never 13, 1 shall take a short Surview, and then put 
an End to your Lordship’s trouble. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit, xviii. (1882) 172 That prospectiveness of mind, that sur- 
view, which enables a man to foresee the whole of what he 
is to convey. 1889 BRoavNiNc Asolando, Reverie x, Mind, 
in surview of things. Now soared, anon alit. To treasure its 
gatherings, 1903 Records 0/ Elgin (New Spalding CI.) I, 7 
To take a calm surview of the whole case. 

+ 4 . concr, = Survey sb, i b. Obs. 

*570-6 Lamdarde/Vtw/zA Kent (1826) X91 In the auncient 
rentals and surviewes of the possessions of Christes Church 
in Canterburie. 

Surview (s£avi«*), v. Forms ; seeprec, [f. prec.] 

1 . irans. To lake a general view of, to view as a 
whole (with the eyes or mind) ; = Survey v. 4, 

4 b ; also, to command a view of, overlook ; in 
weakened sense, to look upon, behold (cf. Survey 
V. 4 c). Obs. or arch. 

2567 pRANT Horace, Ep. Arte Poet. Bij, If that the 
matter in the raynde thou wilte before surview. Ibid. xvi. 

E vij, The declining sonne that doth the fieldes surview. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Feb. 145 Yt chaunced . .The Hus- 
bandman selfe to come that way. Of custome for to seruewe 
his grownd. 1590 — F.Q. ii. ix. 45 That Turrets frame., 
lifted high aboue this earthly masse, Which it survew’d. 1592 
(?REENE Disput. 21, I spared no glaunces to suruiew all with 
a curious eye-fauour. ttzs G.^KUU'tsOvid's Met. xi.(i626; 
238 All done in Heauen, Earth, Ocean, Fame suruiews. 
1628 World Encoinp. by Sir F. Drake 5 The people, .gaue 
vs Ieaue..to take our pleasure in suruewing the Hand. 2855 
Bailed’ Mystic 21 The dragon king, worid-Iifed, who saw 
The first, and will the last of gods surview. 

1 2 . To examine, inspect ; = Survey v. i, 3. 

x6ox R, Johnson Kingd, hr Comnrw. (1603) 53 When these | 
yoag lads axe brought to Constantinople, they ate smviewed j 


by the captaine of the lanizars. 1625 in Cosin' sCorr. (Sur- 
tees) I. 51 The College of Enquisitors..that must be for sur- 
viewing books. 

Hence + Survie*wer, a surveyor, supervisor. 

1783 Waldron Conin. B. Jonson'sSad Sheph. v. 106 The 
maid IMl wed; make Lorel o’er my flocks. .Surviewer. 
Survioure, obs. form of Surveyor. 
tSurvise, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Formed by 
substitution of prefix SoR- in Supervise.] traits. 
To look upon, behold. 

*599 Jonson Ev. Rian out of Hum. nr.iv,(i6oo)Hujb, 
It is the most vile, foolish, absurd, palpable, and ridiculous 
Escutcheon that euer this eye suruisde. 
fSurvisor. Obs.rare~^. By-form (see Sur-) 
of Supervisor (i b), 

1449 in Wars Eng. in France {KoWs) 1. 495 Youresaid uncle 
..desired you.. to be in his said testament principal sur- 
vis[o]ure tberof. 

Survivable (s^jvsi’vab^l), a. rare. [f. Sur- 
vive + -ABLE.] Capable of surviving. Hence 
Survivability, capability of surviving, 
j *879 igih Cmt, Oct. 597 Conditions upon which, .(we] can 
j continue to live and to leave a survivable posterity. 18.. 

I N, y. Reports XCIX. 260 (Cent. Diet.) It must beheld that 
these rules still determine the survivability of actions for tort. 

Survival (sz?jv3i*val). Also 6-7 -all. [f. Sur- 

VIVE + -AL 5.] 

1 . The continuing to live after some event [spec. 
of the sonl after death) ; remaining alive, living on. 

1598 Chapman Iliad nr, [vn.] 42, I promise thee that yet 
thy soule shall not descend to fates, So bearde I thy suruiuall 
cast, by the celestiall states. 1615 — Odyss. i. 638 The returne 
of my lou'd Sire, Is past all hope ; and should rude Fame 
inspire.. a flaltring messenger, With new^ of his suruiuall 
[etc.]. 1743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes iv. xiii. 27 Ah I tragical 
survival \ She glorious died in beauty’s bloom, While cruel 
Fale defers thy doom To be the raven’s rival. x8x2 (Tole- 
RIDGE Lett., to Wordsxvorth (1895) 601 More cheerful illus- 
trations of our survival, I have never received, than from the 
recent study of the instincts of animals. x8i8 Colebrooke 
Obligations 88 An assurance of a ship lost or unlost j or 
benefit of survival of an absent person. 1872 Darwin Orjg. 
Spec. iv. (ed. 6) 71 If a single individual were born, which 
varied in some manner, giving It twice as good a chance of 
life as that of the other individuals, yet the chances would 
be strongly against its survival. 1908 J. Orr Resurrect. 
Jesus viii. 229 The survival of the soul is not resurrection, 
b. Survival of the fittest (Biol.) : a phrase used 
I to describe the process of natural selection (q-v., 
s. V. Selection 3 b), expressing the fact that those 
organisms which are best adapted to their environ- 
ment continue to live and produce offspring, while 
those of the same or related species which are less 
adapted perish, 

1864 Spencer Princ. Biol. § 164 This survival of the fittest, 
implies multiplication of the fittest. Ibid. § 165 This su^ 
vival of the fittest.. is that which Mr. Darwin has called 
* natural selection, or the preservation of favoured races in 
the struggle for life’. 2875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 

Boi. 843 The theory of descent explains intelligibly how 
plants have obtained their extraordinarily perfect adapta- 
tions for resisting the struggle for existence ; this struggle 
has itself been tbe means of their obtaining them by the 
‘ Survival of the Fittest *, 1877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anim* 
40 The result of the struggle for existence would be the sur- 
vival of the fittest among an indefinite number of varieties. 

2 . trails/. Continuance after the end or cessation 
of something else, or after some event; spec, con- 
tinuance of a custom, observance, etc. after the 
circumstances or conditions in which it originated 
or which gave significance to it have passed away. 

1820 Coleridge in Lit. Rein. (18^9) IV. 79 The evidence 
of a future stale and the survival of individual consciousness. 
xB6o A. L. Windsor Etkica \X\. 359 Though oratory at 
Rome was naturally more prolific and its chancK of ^ryival 
greater [than in Greece]. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civilie. }. 
(1875) 2 The use of stone knives in certain ceremonies^ 
evidently a case of survival. 2871 Tylop. Prim, Cult. I- 60 
We do not hear of it [re, the spear-thrower] as in practical 
use at the Conquest, when it had apparent^ fallen into sur- 
vival. 1875 Whitney Life Lang, ix, 156 Cases of survival 
from former good usage. 

attrib. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 487 This custom 
is now getting into thesurvival form in Librevilleand 
1906 Borin. Rev. Apr. 746 It is the true belief that has the 
greatest survival-value. 

3 . (with £: and//.) Somelbing that continues to 

exist after the cessation of something else, or of 
other things of the kind ; a surviving remnant ; 
spec, applied to a surviving custom, observance, 
belief, etc. (see 2). . , ^ 

2726 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. II. *64 'Hic. . survivals of 
such old Manuscript-Publications. 1874 L. Morris .y^r//r. 
in Stones ui, What are they But names for that which has 
no name, Survivals of a vanished day? *874 Carpenter 
Menial Phys. i. ii. (1879) 98 Instincts. .which may be pre- 
sumed to be survivals of those which ctoracterized some 
lower grade. 1875 Maine Hist. Instil. \. 14 this ancient 
written verse is what i.s now called a survival, descending to 
the first ages of written composition from the ages when 
measured rhythm was absolutely essen lial. , 1883 J. Hatton 
& M, Harvey Newfoundland 202 1 he Esquimaux are looked 
upon by some recent ethnologists as the ‘ survivals ’ of the 
Cave Men of Europe. 2908 R. Bacot A, Cuthbert vi. 49 
Jane Cuihbert was. .a late survival of a type by no means 
uncommon, .in the earlier half ofher century. 

Hence Snrvi’valist {iionce-wd.)^ one who holds 
a theory of survival. 

28S2 Goldw. Smith in Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 776 When 
you give a man a lower seat at table, the survivalist sees m 
the act a desire to have the force of gravity on your side. 
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Survivance (syJv^i*^'ans). [ad. early mod.F. 
surT/ivaticCf f. sitrvivaut : see next and -ance.J 
L = Survival i. Now rare. 
tf 1623 Buck Rick. Iflj in. (1646) 87 Our best Chroniclers 
make it doubifull whether those two Princes were so lost., 
or no, and infer that one of them \>*as thought to be living 
many years after his death;, .which opinion I like the better, 
because it mentioneth the survivance but of one of them. 
1644 Digbv I^ai. Soul Concl. 448, I see, that all this huge 
product of Algebraicall multiplication, appeareth as nothing, 
in respect of thy remayning, and neuer ending suruiuance. 
a 1706 E^-elyk Hisi. Relis. (1850) I. 192 So fixed was this 
good man in the belief of the soul's sur\’ivance. *773 John- 
SON Lei. io Mrs. Tkrale 27 Apr., I am reasoning upon a 
principle verj’ far from certain, a confidence of sur%*ivance. 
18x9 Scott in Lockhart Life xivi, That two of them should 
die ivithout any rational possibility of the survivance of the 
thirA ^ X83S I. Taylor Pkys.^ Theory (1857) ii That which 
Christianity requires us to believe is the actual sundvance of 
our personal consciousness embodied. 1874 Act 37 ff 38 Viet. 
c. 94 § 9 A personal right.. shall.. N-est.. in the heir.. by his 
surWvance of the person to whom he is entided to succeed, 
b. fig. = SURVR'AL 2. 

1838 Blachw. Ma^. XLIII. 34 The chances are much 
a^inst the sur\’ivance..of any work, .which has early at- 
tained to a ^’e^>• great celebrity. 1867 Dk. Argyll Reigrz 
of Layu vii. 382 The surrivance of the andent domestic in- 
dustries of so many centuries wms no longer possible. 

2. The succession to an estate, office, etc. of a 
sundvor nominated before the death of the existing 
occupier or holder ; the right of such succession in 
case of survival. 

cx674 Acc. Scot. Grievances under Lauderdale 22 The 
abuse of gifts of the reversions or survivanccs of places to 
children and boys. 1714 Burnet HisL Ref. iil u 3 Gratias 
Exf>ectativnst or the Survi\'ances of Bishopricks. a X71S — 
Oivn Time (1766) I. 443 His son had the sunuN’ance of the 
Stadtholdership. 1791 Ld. Auckland Corr. 12 Dec, {1861) 
II. 396 Ewart. .is discontented with his pension, which, 
howe^•e^, is very high, I believe 1500/. a year, pajnng nett 
above 1000/., with the sun’h*ance of half to Mrs. Ewart- 
1820 .<4 rr/r. Reg. II. 1189 The Emperor, .created him. .a baron 
of the Roman empire, with sun.'i>*ance to his heirs male. 1884 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 427 William II., who had already been 
elected to the survivance of his offices. 

So + Siirvi*vancy. 

1659 Torriano, a suniving, or sun*i\’ande, sopravivt^ 
mentOt srrvivhnenio. 1662 J. Dames tr. Olearius* Voy. 
Anthass. 96 The best Politicians.. are so far from allowing 
a survivancy in Go\’emmenls, that they would have a 
Sovereign to change the Govemours from three years to 
three years. X753 Seals Mag. May 252/2 That survi>*anc5’ 
of all the said offices be in the longest liver of the two. 
t Survi'vant, a, Obs. [ad, F. stirvivant, pr. 
pple. of siirvivre to Survive,] Surviving. 
c xsss HARPsnELD Dhoree Hetu VII I (Camden) 236 To 
' marr>’ the brother’s wife if he died without children, the 
brother survi%’ant. 1635 J, Hamvard tr, Buntdls Banish'd 
Virg. To Rdr., In respect many of them, .are to this day 
sur%i>’ant. 1654 tr, Satdery's Curia Pol. xi6 The remainder 
and sur%'i>'ant party, 

ahsol. 1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles iit, 190 To animate the 
survivant, and to encourage them to the like exploits. 

Survive (s^ivsiw), v. Also 6 survyve, 7 
Asigto-Irish surveywe. [a. AF. sttrvivre^ OF. 
so{tt)rznvre (mod.F. stfrzdvre), *= Pr, sffbreviztre, 
It. sarznvere, Sp. sobrevivir^ Pg, -viver L, 

sitperulv^re, f. super- Super- 2 ■*‘VJv^e to live.] 

L intr. To continue to live after the death of 
another, or after the end or cessation of some thing 
or condition or the occurrence of some event (ex- 
pressed or implied) ; to remain alive, live on. 

stm Rolls of Parlt.VLt^s!^ To have and percejwe the 
said cs yerely, to the said Mary and Robert, for the terme 
of their lyfes, and either of [theml suxv'ivyng. 1393-4 
19 Hen. VI L c. =5 Preamble, Lyfefis] as uncertayne tosnche 
as survj-ve as was to them now departed, a 1513 Fabyan 
Chron. t. xxw iS They testyfj-e that Porrex was sfayne and 
Ferrex suruyuyd. 1591 Shaks. Tzco Gent. iv. ii. xxo, I did 
loue a Lady, But she is dead...5';7. Say that she be; yet 
Valentine thy friend Suruiues. x6i5 Crooke Body of Man 
-^5 Many children home the seuenth month surume and do 
well, a x66o Coniemp. HisL Irel. (Ir. ArchasoL Soc.) II. 26 
Wee- .will in open fielde fight with as many of those our dis- 
paragers as longe as any of us will surveywe. 1697 Deyd^* 
^r^dn.Zi^ Look if your helpless Father yet su^ive; Or 
if Ascanius, or (ireusa live. X77X funius LelL IxL ( 17SS) 
-"o The son of that unfortunate prince sun.-ives- xSoS Scott 
fn Lockhart Life i. (1839) I. 33 si^p'ed a few da>*s, but 
hecomtv^ delirious before his dissolntion, [etc.]. ti. 

Drummond Ascent of Man 278 There are ^*astiy more 
creatores bom than can cversuivive. 19x1 M aeett Anihgo^ 
*olon’ iii. 70 To survive is to survive to breed. If j*ou lire 
to eighty, and have no children, 5-oa do not snnivc m the 
biological sense. . 

b. trar.sf. Tocontinuetoexistaftersome person, 
thinp, or event ; to last on. 

IK)3 Shaks. Zi/rr. =04 Yea though I d.e the ^dale will 
suSue. I6S4 tr. Sc-uderj's Curia PcLT>^., -Hiej- suia-^ 
to future Ages by their Aclions. 1671 Milton Sanson 
Though her bod3’ die, her fame survi>'e^ a ztiz Prior 
Ciess Doxvager of Devonshire 53 Thro circling A ears thy 
Labours would simlvc. 1830 Scott Hrt. Midi. Introd., A 
late amiable and ingenious lady, whose wit arm power 01 re- 
marking and judging of character still surMve *p.*-he memory 
of her friends. 1853 Tennyson If anycare 

for what is here Surwi^'c in spirits render’d fre& 

Ttmeso Mayev/a ThemortgagorcaninspectthetiUecec^ 

•while right to redeem sur%’i\*es. 1907 Br. Robertson in 
Trans. Devon Assoc. 50 A Norman family whose name sur- 
vi>’es in place-names all o%‘er DcN-on. 

C. jLcuj. Of an estate, etc. : To pass to the sur- 
yivor or survivors of two or more joint-tenants or 
persons who have a joint interest. 


STTRVIVOESHIP. 


Bishops in Alfiicds sons reign. 17& Mirror ^ o . Bzjr 5 After 
the first transports of my mother’s grief were subrided, she 
Wgan to apply herself to the care of her surviving child. 
x8ss Macaulay /f£r/..£’«Lr- xv. HI. 576 The suniring mem- 
l^rs of the High Coartof Justice which had sale on Charles 
the First. x85x Paley ABschyltis (^. 2) Chceph. 8x7 rjcte^ 
The dead Agamemnon and the surviving Electra- 

b. Still remaining after the cessation of some- 
thing else. 

XS93 Shaks. Lucr . 223 This dj-ing virtue, this surulumg 
shame. xSso Shelley Witch Atl. xxiv. If I must weep when 
the sur^dving Sun Shallsmilc on yourdecay. 1837 ^^**0‘*^ 
Er . Rev. i. IL viu, The 5u^vi^*ing Literature of the Penod. 

Survivor (s^jwi'vai). Also 6-7 -our. [f. 
Survive + -or.] One who (or that whi^) survives. 

X. A person, animal, or plant that outlives another 
or others; one remaining alive after another s 
death, or after some disaster in which others piensK 

X634 Donne Devot. (ed. 2) 27 As though *1^*1^* 
Xiauiuour of all the soaas of men, to vhem God 


1648 Bu^ IVtlls (Camden) 205 UTiereas by the death of 
the sayd Isabell my daughter the estate and interest in the 
^:d mortgaged premises, .is survived and come to the saj-d 
J “y daughters. x8x8 Cruise Digest 

(ed. 2) VI. 423 If one died under age, his or her part would 
n« descend, but sur\Tve to the others. 

2. irans. To continue to live after, outlive, a. To 
remain alive after the death of (another). 

157* Huloet s. v.. To the entent that he maj*suruiue thee. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. il i. 125 And, for that dowrie, lie 
assure her of Her widdow-hood, be it that she suniiue me 
In all my Lands and Leases whatsoeuer. a x68o Glaswill 
Saddueisimts 11. (i6Sx) x66 Thinking they had Souls sur- 
vmng their bodies. 1772 Genii. Mag. XLII. 245/1 The 
Lord Chancellor made an order for two Issues at law to be 
tried, whether General Stanwix survived bis Lady, or ivhether 
Mrs. Stanwix survived tlie (jcneral. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
^yg- V. I. 568 Argyle, who survived Rumbold a few hours, 
left a dying testimony to the virtues of the gallant English- 
man. 1880 Muirkead Gains iil § 16 If he. .is survived by 
children of brothers predeceased, the inheritance belongs to 
all of them. 

b. To continue to live after (an event, point of 
time, etc.), or after the end or cessation of (a con- 
dition, etc.). 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A.v, iii. 41 Because the Girle, should not 
suruiue her^ame. 259X — iHen. Vf nu H. 37 France, thou 
shall rue this Treason with thy teares, If Talbot but suxuhie 
thy Trecherie. a x6xo Parsons Leicesieds Ghost (1641) 34 
^Yhat others ivrot before I doe survive. 17x7 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 16 Jan., If I survive my jour- 
ney, you shall hear from me again. 1777 Priestley Matter 
d* Sp. (17S2) I. xxii. 2S6 Whether brutes will sur\'i\‘e the 
grave we tonnot tell.^ 1849 Macaulay Hist.Eng. v. I. 631 
^^^len Swift had survived his tacullies many 5x315, the Irish 
populace stiU continued to light bonfires on his birthdaj*. 
x8S2 H. Rogers Eel. Eaitk (1853) 193, I see few of m5* 
5*outhfal contemporaries who have not saivived their infi- 
delity. 1883 E. P. Roe in Harpers Mag. Dec. 32/2 l*ve 
knoism peach buds to surviv'e fifteen below zero. 

c. iransfi. To continue to exist after the death or 
cessation of (a person, condition, etc.), or after the 
occurrence of (an event) ; to outlast. 

1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Mise.^ Ps.i. ii,*The soul.. Still 
springs, buds, grows, and dying time survives. 1694 Addison 
St. Cealia's Day iv, Musick shall then exert its pow’r. And 
sound survive the ruins of the world. 1788 Gibbon Deck ^ 

P. xlix. V. 239 In his {sc. Charlemagne’s] institutions I can 
seldom discover the general \ievvs and the immortal spirit of 
a legislator, who survives himself forthebenefitof poslerit5*. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon ^Vks. (Bohn) 1. 374 The 
principal works that have survived him are his magnificent 
roads. 1883 * Mrs. Alexander * At Bay Hi, It is pleasant 
to find that so much faith in youx fellovv-creatares survives 
the experience. 

Hence Survi-ving- vbf. sb., survival. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 273 Her surviving was a 
continuIngacL 2900 Mary Kingsley AV/£r203 No amount 
of experience in her husband’s habit of surviving ever made 
her fee! he was safe. 

SuTvi’Ver^, rare ox Obs. [f.prec.*f -ER^.] 

« Sorttvor. 

1602 Shaks Ham. l IL 90 The Suruiuer bound In filial! 
Obligation. -To do obsequious Sorrow. 2634 T. Johnson 
Parry's IVhs. ii. 62 There is the like mutuall bond of love 
becweenc Turtles, for if one of them die, the surviver never 
solicites Hymen more. 2726 in Ntume Peerage Evidence 
(1874) 35 Nor shall any part of the deceasers patrimonies 
accress to the sorvivers 1825 J. NEAL-^nz. J'iww/Arzwxxxiu 
III. 201 The surviver is George, 

Hence •f'Survi'versliip — Subvi\'OBSHIP; ^Sur- 
vi*very, survivors collectively. 

1638 Sir T, Herbert TVwo’.fcd, a) 271 Scleuchus CalI>Tii- 
cus sonne to Antiocbus Theos by survivership (after long 
stormes) seetrung to steare in that unruly Ocean. 2680 Rich 
Ep. Seven Ck. 90 When the Irish had murdered two hundred 
thousand, they little thought that they had but excited the 
Survivery to a terrible Revenge. 

+ SxuTvi'Ver -. Obs. In 6 -cure, 6-7 -or. [f. 
Survive + -eb*^. Cf. Superviver -.] = Survi- 
vorship. 

2544 tr. Liitletords Tenures iil HL 63 b, They shall haoe 
this b}' dIscent & nat b5' the soruyTiour as ioyntenauntes 
haue. 1583 in Ecut Anglian .Apr. (19x0) 240 B}* survivor 
sole se5*s^ of and in the said Mannor- 2602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. Epit, (i6ie) 381 lobn of Gaunt, by birth the fourth, 
by suruiuor the second Sonne of Edward the third. 

Surviving {fioivdvxixfitppU a, [f. as prea + 
-IKG-.] That survives, a. Still living after another’s 
death. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 519 ‘Thy suruluing husband. 1660 R. 
Coke Power 4- Subj. 144 We find the sentence of the Pope 
•iTirl WHfrTrls T^tftntion «:tin onncKffd hv the survivinu 


ffie world. 16S3 Dryden Life Plutarch 59 That he was at 
Rome either in the joynt reign of the two Vespasians, or at 
JO that of the surviv-our Titus. 1765 Museum Rust. 
• 3611 1 am now sorry that I counted not the plants,.. I 
should then have known what proportion the deceased bore 
to the survivors. 1792 Cowper Vardley Oak i Survivor 
sole, and hardly such, of all That once liv’d here. 2856 
i^NE Arctic Expi. I. xiv% 163 M5* dogs. .had perished; 
there were only slx survivors of the whole pack. 2874 Gbee.v 
Short Hist, viil I 6. 51S Of the band of patriots., he (Pym] 
was the sole survivor. 

fiS’ 1859 Sporting Mag. Dec. 393 In the last half-hour 
there were onl5’six [hunting men] up, over a very severe bit 
of country; Jack Morgan (the huntsman]., one of the sur- 
viv'ors. 

b. affrib. or appos. Surviving. rare~^. 

2602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 371 Edward yongest, 
but Suruiuor Sonne of the aforesaid Egclred. 

2. spec, in Law. One of two or more designated 
persons, esp. joint-tenants or other persons having 
a joint interest, who outlives the other or others ; 
a longer or the longest liver. 

*S®3“4 Act 29 Hen. AY/, c. 25 § i As yf the seid per- 
sones..hade be jointl}* named with the seid Survivoors. 
*S9* Went ist Pt. Symbol. § 203 A, Within one yeare 
next after the decease of the suruiuor of them. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. v. vi, 19 The fall of either Makes the Suruiuor 
he5Te of alL 2759 Ir. Act 33 Geo. IL c. 4 § 17 Any two of 
them, or the survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs of 
such survivor, ma5* sell.. any part of the estate. 2766 Black- 
sto.se Comm. is. xiL 183 The entire tenancy upon the de- 
cease of any of them remains to the survivors, and at length 
to ^e last survivor. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 434 A. 
devised lands to B. and C., and the survivor of them. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xir. IV, 326 As the annuitants dropped 
off, their annuities were to be divided among the survivors, 
tDl the number of survivors was fenced to seven. 

Hence SnrviToress (-vress), a female survivor. 
<227x2 KEN-Jfiwx Poet. Wks. 2721 IV.4i4TheSurvivress in 
soft mournfulTonesTheDeatbofSister Philomel bemoans. 
Survivor, -oure, var. Surviver 2 . 
Survivorship (sMvai'v3jJip). [f. Survivob + 

-SHIP.] 

!• LaWy etc. a. The condition of a survivor, or 
the fact of one person surviving another or others, 
considered in relation to some right or privilege 
depending on such survival or the period of it. 

Presumption of survivorsklp^ the presumption of the 
momentary or brief survival of one of a number of persons 
who have perished by the same calamity, as affecting rights 
of inheritance. 

2697 Lerxi. Caz. Na 33x5/4 An Order, N® 3x79, Sir John 
Burg05'me.,ror looL on Surrivorshtps, on the I^fe of Lucy 
Burgoyne. 2772 R, Price Ohserv. Reversions^ Payments 
(ed. 2) 75 Since the duration of survivorship is in the present 
case, .equal to the duration of marriage. 28x5 J. Milne 
{title) A treatise on the valuation of aoDDities and assur- 
ances on lives and survivorships. 2825 Beck's Elem. Med. 
furispr, 209 Of the presumption of survivorship of mother 
or child, when both die during delivery*. Ibid. 222 Of the 
presumption of survivorship of persons of different ages, 
destroyed b>' a common accidenL 2834 Hr. SIartikeau 
rarrers vii. 114 Jane ought to have giv« the largest pro- 
portion, not odI}’ because she bad no claims upon her, but 
b^use her survivorship enriched her by means of this very 
death. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 330/2 The chance of sur- 
vivorship is that of one individual, now of a given age, 
surviving another, also now of a given age. 2872 Hist. 
Broughton Place Church 56 The Rev. .Andrew Thomson 
was inducted as colleague and, in case of survivorship, suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Dr. Brown. 

D, A right depending on sunival ; e.g. the right 
of the survivor or survivors of a number of joint- 
tenants or other persons having a joint interest, to 
take the whole on the death of the other or others; 
the right of future succession, in case of survival, 
to some office not vacant at the time of the grant. 

a x6rs Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 60 Two Abbots cannot 
bee Io>TJtenant5..forthe5’cannot imue the effect of it, which 
is suruiuorship. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Goz'i. Eng. l xiiL 
(1739)24 Ihe Clerg5'. .turned both King and Lords out, 
and shut the doors after them, and so possessed themselves 
of the whole by Survivorship, x^x T. H[ale] Acc. New 
Irrvent. p. Ivii, The Conservatorship.. may b5' survivorship 
accrue to a Colour-man in the Strand. 27^ Ayuffe Parergor. 

263 Where the Grant has been b5* Survivorship. 2827 Jar- 
man Powells Detises II. 317 That each annuitant should 
receive a proportionable share of his fortune, with benefit 
of survivorship and right of accruer. 2860 Commercial 
Handbk.TO Survivorship in Life Assurance, a reversioaaty 
l^eSty contingent upon certain lives being survivors. zE6o 
Freer Hen. IV^ II. ir. iv. 89 He offered the gov'cmment of 
Burgundy, with the survivorship for his son. 2867 Brande 
& Cox Diet. Sci. etc. s.v.. The values of annuities and as- 
surances in ever5* order of survivorship, vrherc th^e rue 
only three lives. iSSS EncycL Brvi. XaIII- SJVi On the 
death of one trustee there is survivorship. 

c. cojtcr. That which comes to a person oy 
survivorship. Obs. rare. 

2633 Sir j. Doeocchs Serv. BrlL SeasUpyi)ei Canuti^ 
the Dane, coming not long afier to be King fin>t o. h^fc 
the Realme-.and after the death of Ldmond cf tiic whole 
Survivorshippe. 

d, altrib. : survrirorship annuity (sec quoL). 

1838 De SIoegvn Ess. Pretab. vc6 To find. .the value of 
an aanuit5'oa the life of E, aged the first pa>m«t of 
which is to be made at the end of the year in whi^ the 
life cf A aged m, fails. This £s called a surysropbsp an- 
nuity, since it can never be paid unleas B survive A. 

2. gen. The stale or condition of being a sur- 
vivor; survivaL 



SUIIWAM-. 


SUSCEPTIVE. 


TheSurvivorshlpofa worthy Man in his Son. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa VI. 334 In case of survivorship, I most cheer- 
fully accept of the sacred office you are pleased to ofltr me, 
1837 De Quincey Kev. Tartars Wks. 1854 IV. 132 As old 
men, we reap nothing from our sufferings, nor^ benefit by 
our survivorship. 1865 Grote Plato ll. xxiii. 203 The 
Epikureans denied altogether the survivorship of soul pver 
body. 1877 J. Martineau in Drummond & Upton Life fy 
Lett. (1902) viti. II. 38 It is better to have, than to give, 
the grief of survivorship. 

3. A body of survivors. 

1867 WooLRYCH Bar <5- SerJeant-ai-La’f 7 The B.ir will 
survive, and the survivorship will consUt of the Queen’s 
Counsel and the Barristers-at-Law. 

Survyour, -owre, obs. ff. Surveyok. 

Su rwa n (sSiwan). India. Also -aun, ser-, 
sirwan. [a. Urdu — Pers. sarbaHj f. slir 

camel + keeper.] A camel-driver. 

1821 [M. Shcrer] Bk. India 242 To. .hire good camels, and 
to engage sunvans for them. 2828 Mundy <5" Pencil 
Sketches (1832) II. i. i Camels . . resisting every effort . .of their 
servvans to induce them to embark. 1884 F. Boyle Bonier* 
land 2S9 The sirwans were mustering at earliest dawn. 
Sury, variant of SuraI. 

Susannite (sU/zaj-uDiO, Min. Also suzannito. 
[ad. Ger. siizannit (Haidinger, 1845 ), f. proper 
name Susanna (see below) : see -ite ^ 2 b.] A 
mineral found in the Susanna mine at Leadhills in 
Scotland, chemically identical with Leadhillite, 
but crystallizing in the rhombohedral system. 

2845 Encyd. Afetrofi.Vl. 501/x Suzannitey sulphato-tri- 
carbonate of Lead. 2868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 626 Susannite 
..Lustre resinous— adamantine. Color white, green, yellow, 
brownish-black. Streak uncolored. 

Susceptibility (swseptibi-liti). [f. next : see 
-ITY, Cf. med.L, snsceptibUitas (Abelard), F. sm- 
ceptibiliU (from iSth c.).] The quality or con- 
dition of being susceptible ; capability of receiving, 
being affected by, or undergoing something. 

1. Const, ^(now rare) or to. 

a. Capability of undergoing a specified action 
or process. 

The action is mostly, now always, denoted by a noun (occas. 
by a passive infinitive), which is usually equivalent to a 
pusive gerund : e. g. susceptibility of appUention = capa- 
bility of being applied j s. to refection = capability of being 
reflected. 

2644 Bp. Maxwell viti. qi Poiesias pat* 
Siva refminisy a capacity or sasceptibility to be governed. 

G. Adams //fl/. 4. Exp. Philos. I. x. 399 In proportion 
to its susceptibility of Uquifaction in a low degree of tem- 
perature. 1823 COLEKIDOE Tabled. 3 Jan., K visible sub- 
stance without susceptibility of impact, I maintain to be an 
absurdity.^ 2850 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. iit. (1872) 35 Its 
susceptibility of application to the purpose. 2892 MERComi 
One of our Couq. xxviii, A certain face close on handsome, 
had a fatal susceptibllUy to caricature. 

b. Capability of being, or disposition to be, 
affected by something ; sensibility or sensitiveness 
to something specified : {a) external influences, 
impressions, etc. 

/Z2675 Hale. Prim. Orig. ATnn. \. i. (1677) 35 The sus- 
ceptibiliiy of those influences, and the effects thereof. 2833 
I. Taylor Fanai. i. 20 The susceptibility to the opinions 
of those around us. 2833 H. Newman Callista (1800) 328 
A sense of relations and aims, and a susceptibility of argu- 
ments, to which before she was an utter stranger, a 2862 
Buckle Ctviliz. (2864) II. vL 570 .Sympathy, being a sus- 
ceptibility to impres>ion, is also a principle of action. 

{f) feelings or emotions. 

27SX Johnson Rambler No. 1x2 r 2 The same laxity of 
regimen is equally necessary to intellectual health, and to 
a perpetual susceptibility of occasional pleasure. 2755 
Young Centaur v/. \Vks. 1757 IV. 209 A tenderness of heart, 
and a su^eptibility of awe, with legard to God. 2846 Grote 
Greece i. i. Susceptibility of pleasure and pain. 

(f) physical agents or agencies, disease, etc. 

2^3 Beddoes Hygeia ix. 271 When young persons. -begin 
to have too great susceptibility of cold. 2820 Faraday 
Txp. Res. xvL (1839) 66 Ihe difference between these two 
alloys as to susceptibility to oxygen. 2882 Med. Temp. 
7 rM, L.py My studies, .have pointed to childhood as a 
period of extreme susceptibility to this disorder, x8oo 
ticience-Gossip XXVL 218/2 The period of maximum sus- 
c^nbility of the larva to the colour. 

2. Without const- 

a. Capacity for feeling or emotion ; disposition 
or tendency to be emotionally affected; sensibility. 

1753 Richardson Grandison V. xxi. 123 Yet was her sus- 
ceptibility her only inducement; for the man was neither 
handsome.. nor genteel. 1805 James Milii. Diet. (ed. 2) 
s. V. Susceptible^ Men of extreme suscepubiliiy are not cal- 
culaled for command. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 66 
The susceptibility, the vivacity, the natural turn /or acting 
and rhetoric, which are indigenous on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 2879 McCarthy Ou//t Times II. xx. 
78 There was something about the time and manner of the 
papal bull calculated to offend the susceptibility of a great 
and independent nation. 

(i) pL Capacities of emotion, esp. such as may 
be hurt or offended ; sensitive feelings ; sensibilities. 

1846 Grote Gwee i. i. I. 39 The women, whose religious 
susceptibilities were often found extremely unmanageable. 
2872 Macduff .1/^///. Paimosi. 6 y It was the ‘another King, 
®ne Jesus’ which had rou^d the suscepiibiliijes — ^Idndled 
the jealous fury — of the minions of Cassar. 2884 Gladstone 
?3 OcL 5/7. I have not knowingly wound^ 
the susceptibilities or assailed the opinions of any one who 
may read them. 2896 Daily Graphic lo Feb. 7/1 Nobody 
wants to offend French susceptibilities by the suggestion 
that our neighbours have jockeyed us in Siam. 
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b, Capneity for receiving mental or moral im- 
pressions. 

2782 V. Knox Ess. Moral 4- Lit, ii. 1. 7 Furnished with 
a natural susceptibility, and free from any acquired impedi- 
ment, the mind is then Jxc. in youth] in the most favourable 
stale for the admission of instruction. 2852 H. Rogers Ed. 
Faith 298 The same ‘susceptibilities ’ and ‘potentialities’ 
are in each human mind. 

c. Capability of being, or disposition to be, 
physically affected (as a living body, or an inani- 
mate thing) ; spec, the capacity of a substance (c.g, 
iron) for being magnetized, measured by the ratio 
of the magnetization to the magnetizing force. 

2816 J. Smith Panorama Set. 4* -dW IL 283 Different 
animals arc susceptible of galvanism in very different de- 
grees. In cold-blooded animals, this susceptibility some- 
times continues for several days after death. 28x7 J . Scott 
Paris Revisit, (cd. 4) 287 An inhabitant of these islands, 
who has constitutional susceptibilities that are unpleasantly 
affected by a humid ..atmosphere. 2883 Encyd. Brit. Xv. 
267/2 The earlier experimenters arrived for the most part 
at the conclusion that the susceptibility k of weakly mag- 
netic bodies is constant. 1903 Lancet 4 Apr. 945/2 Sus- 
ceptibility is very nearly allied to predhposition; it may 
perhaps be defined as acquired predisposition. 

Susceptible (sDse’ptIbT), a. [ad. med.L. stts^ 
uptibilis (Boethius, Thomas Aquinas), f. snscept-'. 
see Susception and -idle. Cf. F. snsceptible.] 

1. Const, of or to : Capable of taking, receiving, 
being affected by, or undergoing something. 

a. with of'. Capable of undergoing, admitting 
of (some action or process). 

The following noun of action may usually be paraphrased 
by a passive gerund, as susceptible of p>roof = capable of 
being proved. A passive gerund sometimes occurs, as 
susceptible (= capable) exercised. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ir. x. § i This subject of man’s 
body is of all other things in nature most susceptible of 
remedy. 2657 Purckas Pol. Flying*lns. t. iu. 5 Their [rc. 
bees’J leggs are not susceptible of a sting. 2663 J. H. tr. 
Setdeds Mare Cl. (litle-p-), The Sea is proved by the L.aw 
Of Nature and Nations, not to be Common lo all men, but 
to be Susceptible of Private Dominion and Propriety. 1665 
Evelyn Let. to C. IFren 4 Apr., My Httle boy. .is now 
susceptible of instruction. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. IL 47 
The provinces most susceptible of those improvements., 
which are essential lo the subsistance of man. 28x7 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India v. jx. II. 7xo_Thc following propositions 

I are susceptible of strict and invincible proof. xSzx Shellev 
Hellas 815 noiSy .A sort of natural magic, susceptible of 
being exercised..by any one who (etc.]. 2824 L. Murray 
Grrt///. led. 5) I. iit.xlx. 314 The word.. was often sus- 
ceptible of both uses. 2867 F. H arwson Quest. Ref. Parlt. 
236 Scarcely susceptible of any criticism but contempt. 2872 
B. Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § 86 The diamond.. is not sus- 
ceptible of fusion even at a very high tempeialure. 

b. with of : Capable of taking or admitting (a 
form or other attribute). 

a 1639 WorroN Parallel Essex 4 Buekhut. (2641) 2 He., 
moulded him ., to his owne Idea, delighting, .in the choyse 
of the Materialls; because he found him suscepiibleof good 
forme. 27*5 Pope Pref. to Shake, f 8 It is hard to imagine 
that.. so enlightened a mind could ever have been sus- 
ceptible of them [sc. defcctsj. 2760-2 Goldsm. Cit. IP. xci, 
Perhaps no qualities in the world arc more susceptible of 
a finer polish than these. 2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
I. 20 Tbb operation is susceptible of various stages and 
degrees of perfection- 2879 CasselC s Techn. Educ. L 169/2 
Nor does U adrnit of that beauty of decoration of which 
they are susceptible. 

c. with of now more commonly /t? ; Capable of 
receiving and being affected by (external irapres- 

I sions, influences, etc,, esp. something injurious) ; 
sensitive to ; liable or open to (attack, injury, etc.). 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. § 52 All which.. made him 
susceptible of some Impressions.. which otherwise would 
not have found such easy admission, a 2734 North Exam, 
1. i>. § 45- (x74«>) 52 Being very susceptible of Offence. 2791 
Mrs. Kadcliffe Rom, Forest (1820) 111. 232 He was pecu- 
llarly susceptible of the beautiful and sublime in nature. 
28x4 DTsraeli Quarrels Audi. j. 272 HilL.W'as infinitely 
loo susceptible of criticism. 2830 — CJias. /, III. x. 223 
Men of their ardent temper were susceptible of the conta- 
gion of his genius. rtx 857 J. Bryce in Brodrick Reform 
(1867) 245 Susceptible from their very excess ofaculene.ss lo 
every transient impression. 2869 F. \V. Newman Altsc. 128 
Early poets aie not susceptible to the ridiculous as vie a>e. 
2876 Q. Rev. CXLl, 78 Swift, like Goethe, was exceedingly 
susceptible of female influences. 2B83 Alanch. Guard, 22 
Oct. 4/5 In a period of uncertainty stocks which are quoted 
far above their face value are more susceptible to attack, 
29x5 Eng. Hist. Rev. ^an. 168 It is curious lo find him sus- 
ceptible to the beginning of the Gothic Revival. 

d. with ^(rarely to) ; Capable of receiving into 
the mind, conceiving, or being inwardly aflected 
by (a thought, feeling or emotion) ; capable of ; 
disposed to; f disposed to take up or adopt; tnble 
to lake in or comprehend. 

2646 J. Hall/A^/tt Vae, 10 The multitude is susceptible 
of any opinions. 1699 Locke Edue. (ed. 4) § 167 Childrens 
ISIinds are narrow, and weak, and usually susceptible but of 
one Thought at once. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. 
(1841) 99 As the rational only are susceptible of a happiness 
truly excellent. ^ xjbo-qz H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 
11-33 Tiiat capital secret, of which you are not yet sus- 
ceptible. 2776 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xvi. (1782) I, 676 His 
temper was not very susceptible of real orenlhusiasm. 2784 
CowFER Task HI. 323 A heart Susceptible of pity. 2838 
Lytton Alice i. iv. Her young heart was susceptible only of 
pleasure and curiosity. 2872 R. W. Dale Commandm. x. 
257 It was God who made us susceptible to hope and to fear. 

G. with of oz to I Capable of being physically 


affected by ; esp. liable to take, subject to (a disease 
or other affection). 

2793 Beddoes Catarrh 155 Children are so susceptible of 
iriflammations. 1802 50 The young of thedog 

kind are less susceptible ot this particular. .disease, x8i6 
[see Susce^ibility 2 c). 2887 Encyd, Brit. XXII. 162/2 
An increasing number of individuals who have become sus- 
ceptible to smallpox. 

ff. with ^ (rarely /ti) and gerund or noun of 
action : Capable of, or in fit condition for (doing 
something), Obs. 

1829 Chapters Phys. Set. 350 Transparent carbonate of 
lime susceptible of doubling the images of objects. 2838 
Buckstone Shocking Events (French's ed.) 9 Spo. (To 
Dorothy). Are you susceptible of a promenade? Dor. I 
shall be delighted. ?cx8so Thackf.hay (in IV, Brown's 
Catal. No. 159, Aug. (2905) 71), I am getting better and 
am susceptible to seeing ladies. 

2 . Without const, a. Capable of being aifected 
by, or easily moved to, feeling; snbject to emo- 
tional (or mental) impression ; impressionable. 

170Q Prior Htnry ^ Eutma 519 With Him, who next 
should temiJt her easic Fame; .And blow with empty Words 
the susceptible Flame, axBzx V. Knox Lib. Educ. xlvi, 
Wks. 1824 IV. 179 In the most susceptible periods of their 
lives. 2838 T. Mitchell Aristo/h. i88 The moral 

influences which particular. .mode.s of music were apt to 
exert over the minds of their susceptible countrymen. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 455 The tidings W'ere eagerly 
welcomed by the sanguine and .«iusceptible people of France. 
2875 Plato (ed. 2)V. 70 We must remember also the 

susceptible nature of the Greek. 

b. Subject to some physical affection, as infec- 
tion, etc. 

287s H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 149 Tartar emetic is an 
irritant, acting upon some, .susceptible skins in a very short 
time. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VJI. 549 By cultures and 
by inoculations into susceptible animals. 

3. Capable of being taken in by the mind ; 
comprehensible, intelligible. Const. /p. Obs.rarg^\ 
2694 Salmon Bate^s Dispens. (1713) 439/x To make it su^ 
ceptible lo cve^ mean Understanding, we will give you it 
,.in the following Words. 

Hence Susce*ptibleness = Susceptibility ; 
Stisce*ptibly adv.^ in a susceptible manner. 

a 2631 Donne Serm.y Ps. xxxii. 8 (1640) 611 Grace finds 
out mans natmail ihculties, and exalts them to..a suscepti- 
blencsse of the working thereof. X785G. A, Bellamy 
11. 111,1 heard a voice uttering somewhat aloud; butwbat 
I it was 1 could not distinguish, from being so susceptibly 
i interested in my part. 

Susception (si^se-p/sn). [ad. L. susceptiOf 
•onem, n. of action f. suscept-y pa. ppl. stem of 
susdp^fey f. sus- (see Sub- ad init. and 25) + capde 
to lake. Cf. F. susceplton.'] 
fl. The action of taking up, or taking upon 
oneself (in various senses) •. taking, assumption, 
reception, acceptance, undertaking. 

x6p Marcelline Triumphs fas. /, 60 The susception of 
Christianity^ and profession of the CathoHque Faith. 1624 
Bp. Hall Contempl.y H. 'T. 11. Christ Tempted^ I see the 
susception of our humanenaturc, laics thee open lo this con- 
dition. 264* H. More Song of Soul ii. 11. in. xxiv, Nor is 
.she chang'd by the susception Of- any forms. 2651 JeR- 
Taylor Holy Vying v.^ § 3 The Jews.. confessed their sins 
to John in the susception of baptism. 1675 Brooks^ Gold. 
A'lp' Wks. 1867 V. 256 Christ’s susception of the sinner’s 
guilt, a 2677 Barrow Serm. Phil. ii. 8 Wks. 2687 I. 486 
The willing susception and the cbearfull sustenance of the 
Cross, aiji^ M. Henry Treat. Baptism ii. Wks. 1853 1 . 
510/1 The children’s right to baptism [hath] been built so 
much upon their susception by sponsors, that [etc.]. 27*6 
Ayliffe Parergon 140 Before he is of a Lawful Age for the 
Susception of Orders. 2738 E. Erskine Serm. Wks. 1871 
11, 497 It comes about by his own voluntary susception and 
undertaking. 

+ 2. Susceptibility^; also an attribute of 
which something is susceptible. Obs. rare. 

2656 Hobbes Si.v Lessons Wks. 1845 VIL 239, I mavas 
I well conclude from the not susception of greater and less, 

I that a right angle is not quantity, a 1687 Petty Pol. Anat. 

\ (1691) 48 By the Coelum..! understand the. .Weight and 
I Buscepiions of Air, and the Impressions made upon it. 

! 3. The action or capacity of taking something 

; into the inind, or what is so taken ; passive menial 
! reception (distinguished from perception), rare. 

iy $6 Toldekvy Hist. 2 Orphans IV, j8g None can Exhibit 
I nature Jn her most striking altitudes, but those whose sus- 
ceptions are adequate lo ilicir task 1 2B77 Conder Basts 
P'aith _iv. 164 ‘Su>ceplion ’ would be a better term for 
I ‘all stales of consciousness which are simply prcsenlative, 

! not repiesentaiive ‘ iMansel). 

I Susceptive (s^se'ptiv), a, [ad. med.L. suscep- 
tivHS (Thomas Aquinas), f. siiscept-^ sttscipfre*. see 
, prec. and -IVE. Cf. It. susceitivOy Sp. sttsceplivo.'} 
1. Having the quality of taking or receiving, 
receptive ; in later use esp. disposed to receive and 
i be affected by impressions (— Susceptible 2 a). 

2548-77 ViCARY Atuzt. ix. (j88S) 77 The Matrix in woman 
I ..is an instrument susceptiuc, that is to say, a thing rc- 
I cey[ujing or taking. 164* E, Derisc Sp. on Reljg. 22 
Oct.xii.4x We neither bad a decisive voyce.. nor a delibera- 
: live voyce. .nor lastly. .a susceptive voice, in a body of our 
own to receive their resolutions. 1674 Petty Dhc. Dupl. 
Proportion 130, 1 might suppose., that Atoms are also Male 
and Female, and the Active and Susceptive Principles of ml 
things. 2788 D. Gilson Serm. viiL 223 All the tender work- 
ings of the susceptive breast of ^Mary. 2802 Corky Mem. 
A. Berkeley 47 This accidental interview made a Mill dce;^r 
imprcbsion on the susceplive heart of Luc^, 2863 J. G. 
Murfhy Comm. Gen. xi. 21-2 The su^.ceptive and concep- 
live powers of the understanding. 1874 Motley John oj 



SUSCEPTIVENESS. 


SUSPECT. 


Bantevcld II. xxii. ^04 Impressible, emotional, and sus* 
captive. ^ 1887 Sir A. de Verb Ess. Poetry 1. 105 He will 
listen, with the susceptive faith of youth. 

2. With of: Having the quality of receiving, 
disposed or ready to receive (something specified) ; 
receptive of ; admitting of ; affected by, sensitive 
to : = Susceptible i. 

1637 Gillespie Po^. Cerem. iii. iv. 63 They belong 
to the substance of the worsliip, and W'ithall are susceptive 
of coadoration, a 1676 Hale Print. Orig. Man. i\*. viii. 
^*677) 367 He becomes a Creature properly susceptive of a 
Law, and capable of Rewards and Punishments. <1x677 
Barrow Rovt.xii. Wks. 16S7 I. 399 It incenses 
the peop]e_(hugely susceptive of pro\-ocation) with a sense of 
notable injury' done. — S^vt. Efh. i, ibid. li. 201 As 
mankind is naturally susceptiveof religious impressions. 1722 
Wollaston Reli^. ETat. v. (1724) 78 [Matter] is passive.. to 
the impressions of motion, and susceptive of it. 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1829) II. 588 Rendering the body more sus- 
ceptive of the ordinary causes of this disease. 1872 hloRLEV 
Voltaire 95 "^^e nature that is susceptive of pa.ssion, 1901 
G. Tyrrell in (1913) II. iii. 95 Like a wheelbarrow, I 
am not susceptive of sustained impetus. 

*i* b. Taking or including within its scope ; rela- 
tive to. Obs. rarer^. 

1681 Enq. Evan^. Ck. xi. 221 The Object of it 

[rc. discipline], as it is Susceptive of Members, is professed 
Believers; and zs it is corrective, it is those who stubbornly 
deviate from the Rule of Christ. 

Hence Stisce*ptiveness — next. 

2S73 M. Arsold L i/.^ (1376) 757 Mea raised bj’a 

truer moral susceptiveness above their countr^'men. 1907 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 204 Our insular susceptiveness, 
Snsceptivity (susepti-viti). [f. prec. + -ITT.] 
The quality of being susceptive ; susceptibilitj’. 

X7M Wollaston Relig^. Nat. 74 A natural dis- 

cerpibility and susceptmty of rarious shapes and modifica- 
tions. 1851 Carlyle Sterling in. vii, A man of infinite sus- 
ceptivity ; who caught everjnvhere . .the colour of the element 
he lived in. 2871 Forster Dickens!, iii, 52 A stem -.isola- 
tion of self-reliance side by side with a susceptivltj' almost 
feminine. 

f SusCG'ptor. Obs. [a. late L. susceptor^ f. sus- 
cept - : see Susceptiok and -or. Cf. OF, sttscepfeter.'] 
jL a godfather or sponsor at baptism. 

1655 Fuller Ck. /fist. 11. ii. § 103 Such Susceptors were 
thought to put an Obligation on the Credits (and by reflec- 
tion on the Consciences) of new Christians (whereof too many 
in those daj'es were baptized out of cirile Designes) to walk 
worthy of their Profession. x68o H. Dodwell 7 tvo Lett, 
(1692I To Rdr. § II Even adults were not admitted without 
the Testimony of Susceptors or God-fathers, a 1700 Evelyn 
Diary (xSs©) L 4, 1 had given ^rae the name of my grand- 
father, ..who, together with a sister of Sir Thomas Eveljm 
..and Mr. Comber,.. were my susceptors. 1743 Stukelby 
Abury II. 76 They had susceptors, sponsors, or what we 
call godfathers. 

2. A supporter, maintainer. rare. 
x6sa N. (^ULVERWEL Li. Nature Ep. Ded. (t66x) 2 You, 
who. .were sometimes ear-witnesses of it, will now become its 
Susceptours. x6^ V. Axseye Misclde/Ivtpositions Ep, Ded., 
The height cf my ambition was to proride my self of a Right 
Worshipful Susceptor. 

Snscipiency (sc3i"piensi). rare~'^. [Formed 
as next + -Esov.] Receptiveness ; capacity of 
receiving impressions, 

1885 yml. spec. Philos. Jan. 83 The assumed cbasm..be- 
tween power to conceive and mere suscipiency to perceive. 

Suscijpient (s5si*pient), a, and sb. How rare 
or Obs. [ad. L. snscipiatt-^ -ens, pr. pple. of sttsci- 
p^re : see Susception.] 

A. adj. 1. Receiving, recipient. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exenip. n. Disc. x. 139 Nothing is 
required In the person suscipient, and capable of alms, but 
that hebein..'''ant. <*1677 BKRRowSerrn.Actsiv.as Wks. 
16S6 II. 178 [God] effecting miracles.. without any prepara- 
tory dispo-sitxons induced into the suscipient matter. 2684 tr. 
Bonet's Mere. Covipit. xv. 528 Ciire must be taken. .of the 
Lungs, as suscipient, and sometimes constantly productive 
of the Matter. . 

b. Disposed to receive, receptive, rare-^. 
x8is Zeluca 1. 13 She instructed her daughter s suscipient 
youth in the pre\'alents5’stem [etc.]. 

2. With of: That takes into its scope. 
i6ss Stanley Hist. Philos, x. (16S7) 7/1 These which are 
the first motions, and suscipient of the second corporal, bring 
all things into augmentation, and decrease. 

B. sb. One who receives, a recipient (esp. of a 
sacrament). 

x6ir W. Sclater Key (1629) 236 To confer grace by force 
of the very Sacramentall action.., not by the ment..of the 
suscipient. Ibid. 25B Indas ministred baptisme sufficient in 
it seFe I doubt not also but effectual to the beleeuiog sus- 
cioient! 1651-3 Je .TAYLOR^'^rr/r./tr K<r<xr(i678)3sg Men 
cannot be worthy suscipients [of the sacrament] unl^ they 
do many excellent acts of Vertue. x66o — Duet. Duht. i. 
iv. rule 5 § 3 The stronger efficient upon the same suscipient 
should produce the more certain.. effect. 

t Suscitabi'lity- Obs. rare-\ [f. susci- 
idre + -ability (see -able and -ity).j Lxcttabilit}’. 

1610 B. joNsoN AUk. II. V. J'rf. Ho-- know you him [jr. 
mercury] f Pac. By his \-iscositie, His oleositie, and nis 
susciiabiiitie, ^ , zr 

Suscitate (sr-slteU), v. How rare. Also O 
fiusjitate, 6-7 jsuscitst; 6 pa. pple. suscitat(e. 
[f. L. suscitai-, pa. ppl. stem of suscitdre, f, svs- = 
Sob- 25 -{- citdre to e-xcite (see Cite zf.).] trans. To 
stir up, excite (rebellion, dispute, a feeling, etc.). 

1528 ItnpeashiTU Wolsey 140 in Fumiv. Ballads fr. MSS. 

I. TSS Pou haste suscitate suche A wonderful! d)*ss^cion. 
153X Elyot Gov. ii. iii. (XSS3) II. 26 That they which do 
cate or drinke..ma7 sussitate some disputation or reason- 
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jmge. Ibid. xw, xxyi. 4x4 He shat!.. suscitate or raise the 
wurage of all men incHn^ to vertue. 1536 St. Papers Hen. 
^ly* 11*298 The disturbance and rebellion suscitate by the 
said persons. 1557 Edgeworth Serm. 73 When the Ger- 
maynes suscitatcd and raj’sed vp all maner of heresies by 
Luther and that rable. 1507 A. M. tr. Guille/neau*s Fr. 
Chirttrg. 22 b/x We apply the boxes to su.scitate the raen- 
strualles of wocmen, a 1631 Donne Semt., / Thess. v. j6 
(1649} IL 47* Such a 303' a man must suscitate and awaken 
in himselfe. tt 2^3 Urqnhart's Rabelais \\\.:^\\ 368 B3'the 
approved Doctrine of the ancient Philosophers,.. such a 
branglin^ Agitation. .should. .be^ judged to. .be quickned 
and suscitated by the. .Inspiration of the Prophetiring.. 
Spirit. ^1876 World V. No. loS. 18, I am not..uantoni3’ 
suscitating one more unsatisfied curiosit}* b3' proclaiming 
one more unfathomable m3*ster3’. 1893 Scribner's Mag. 
XIII. 343/1 Suggestions that the soul of inanimate things 
can. .suscitate in the realms of ps3*chologicaI revery*. 

b. To raise (a person) out of inactivity; to exalt 
the condition of. 

*S97 A, M, tr. GuilUnteau's Fr. Chirurg. *vj, As one 
erectede and suscitatede out of a swound. 1650 Howell 
Gtrapi's Rev. Naples i. 24 Masaniello.. began more then 
^•er by sound of Drum to suscUat the pecple. 1675 Baxter 
Catlu Theot. ii. v. 90 It is Action that (5od doth suscitate 
the Soul to. 2876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 158 Thou that 
dost. .Subdue the stern, and suscitate the meek. 

t C. To call into being or aclirity, ‘ raise up *. 

*53* More Tindate \\Tcs. 824/1 A prophet, .shal 

3”our Lord god suscitate and rey’se \'p for you. 1657 North’s 
Plutarch^ Constantine Gt. 3 The enemy' of mankmde..did 
5U5CNate and stir up the Herefick Arius. rSSj M. E. Mar- 
tin tr. Lasserr'e* s Mirac. Episodes Lourdes 3s6Theobsiacles 
suscitated by the Evil One. 

*[d. To promote (an action at law). Only in 
pa. pple. Sc. Obs. 

2360 in Main, CtubMisc. HI. 223 Thecaus being suscitate 
at the actes in presence of parties to preif as said is in tlie 
actioun be Wiliiame. 2562 Ibid. 3<5a The..caus of diuorce 
..being suscitat at desyT of Archebaid in presens of Anne. 

e. To impart life or activity to; to quicken, 
vivify, animate. ? Obs. 

2646 Sir T. Broivne Pseud. Ep. vl vii. 30S The Sunne [in 
Ireland] onely suscitates those formes, whose determinations 
areserainall. »8x3 T. Busby Zwc/YAi4fI.iiL 632 And human 
atoms susdtale the sky. 1830 W. Phillips Mi. Sinai 1. 148 
Soul so suscitates his frame With quicker spark celestial. 
Hence Su'seitated, Bxi'scit&ting ppl. adjs. 
i8n Shellev St. Irvyne Prose Wks. 2888 1. 218 Wildered 
by the suscitated energies of his soul almost to madness. 
2840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 202 The suscitating juices 
with which the occidental luxury xs presented to us. 

Snscitation(sPsit^*j3n). Nowmr^. [ad. late 
L. snscitatioj •citeviy n. of action f. sttseildt-, -are : 
see prec. and -atiok- CL F. suscitationy in OF. 
*a resurrection.] The action of suscitating or 
condition of being snsdtated ; sUrring np, rous- 
ing, excitement ; quickening ; incitement. 

2646 Sir T. BRowNE^4eM</..^.Mi.xril 379 Such [seminals] 
as in other earths bysuscitatioaof the Sunne may' arise unto 
animation. 2653 Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv, 259 To 
quit their beliefe, . . to imbrace another new one by the suscl* 
tation of the Farazes. 1659 Pearson Creed \. (1826) I. 307 
The temple is supposed here to be dissolved, and being so 
to be raised again ; therefore the suscitation must answer to 
the dissolution. X74J Fielding y. Andrews i. xili, If the 
malign concoction of his bnmours should cause a suscitalion 
of bis fever. 2771 Fletcher C/ircAx iii. Wks 1795 II. 33 A 
spiritual seed of light sown in the sou! of o'cry son of man, 
whose kindly suscitations whoever follows, £elc.]. 2806 R. 
Cumberland Alein. 386 His spirit was alive in every fea. 
ture; it did not need the aid of suscitation. 2870 Paily 
Tel. s Oct., One of the journals which contribute to the 
suscitation of our spirits and the elevation of our courage. 

fSuscite, S'. Obs. rare. Also 5 sussite. [a. 
((J)F. suscitcTf ad. L. sttscifare to Suscitate.] 
trans. To raise up (from or as from death) ; to 
resuscitate. 

CX430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode 1, xcv. (18^) 52 In the sixte 
[article of the Creed] descended doun in to belle;.. In the 
seventhesussited. Ibid, if. cxxxiv. 22S Scint nicolas that 
suscited the thre dede. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour e rij b, 
Allc this is very' troutb as wytnesselh many’ that ben suscited 
agey'ne. e 1500 Afelusine 251 Of xvhom we. .arc all suscited 
of the cruel., boundage of thenemy’cs of our lord Jbu CrysL 
Susi, variant of SoosT. 

Siiskin, -kyn ; see Sesktu. 

2423 [see Seskvn], 1543 tr. Act 3 Hen. V. AJ, Galyhalpens, 

& the money called Suskyne & Dotkyme [cf. quoL 14x3 s. v. 
SeskynJ. Ibui.f Any galybalfpens, suskyns, or dotky'ns. 
[There are numerous later references to this Act, e.g., 2544 
Fitzherbert's Bk. yustice of Peace 9 Galybalfpens, soskyns, 
dodkyns- 2582 Lambarde Eiren, 11. vii. (15S8) 233 Those 
Felonies of Gallybalfpeoce, Susklns, and Dcrikins.] 

II Suslik t^’slik). Also sonslik, -lie, cnslic. 
[a. Russ. cycaiiKB. Cf. F. sottsKc^ -lik.'J A species 
of ground-squirrel, Spermophilns citillus (or other 
related species), found in Europe and Asia. 

2774 tr. Sisklins Ace. North. ArehipelagoyiTh^spes^^c^ 
field-mouse {Mus Citellus). which they »!! yewrasehkt or 
Suslik. 2833 Penny Cycl. 1. 441/3 The rxrel or souslic mar- 
mot. 2842 Ibid, XXII. 270/x The sousliks are very quarrel- 
some among themselves. 2896 Lydekke • Brit. AIarnma.s 
300 Voles,.. Picas,. .and Susliks. 

Suspecciou, -oun, var. Sdspectiox Obs. 
Suspecion, -otin, -otiS, obs, ff. SusnciOA', 
Suspicious. 

Suspect (s^spe-kt), sb.'^ Obs. or arch. Also 
4 .Sir. -ec, 5-6 -ecte, 6 -eckte, Se. -ek. [ad. L, 
snspectusj in class.L. looking up, a height, esteem, 
respect, in med.L. suspicion (after suspectns pa. 


pple., and sitspkfre), i. suspect-, snspicere: see 
Suspect a. and v. Cf. It. sospetto.] 

1. The or an act of suspecting, or the condition 
of being suspected ; = Suspicion i. 

In earliest use chiefly in phraseological expressions : see 
esp. b, and cf. Respect 

c 2386 Chaucer Doctor's T, 263 The peple anon hath sus- 
pect of this thy'ng,. .That it was by* the assent of Apius. 
ez44o Alphabet o/Tales 49 pal no suspecle rbe betwix vs 
pat myght hurte pi gude name.^ <**54z Wyatt Poerns, 
And if an Iye‘22 My suspect is without blame. For., 
othr moo have denyd the same; Then it is not Jelowsye. 
c2s6o a. Scott Poe/us (S.a*.S.) xxxiv. 242 Thairfor fie fra 
suspek. XS77 Holinshed Chron. II. 2777/2 If any of you 
be in suspect, that, .my meaning is to do., any thing where- 
with the realme may haue iust cause to be discontent^. 
*59® Shaks. Corn, Err. iii. i. 87 You., draw within the 
compasse of suspect Th’ \'nuiolated honor of your wife. 
*595 Daniel Crv. Wars in. xxxiii^ They might hold sure 
• intelligence Among themselues without suspect t* offend. 
c 2600 Chalkhiu Thealtna 4 Cl. (16S3) 121 Without sus- 
pect they' fell into the Trap Anaxoefes had laid. 2620 
Quarles Fectst for Wormes iv. i When a Thlefe's ap- 
pr ended on suspecL 2628 Felthaji Resolves ii. [r.] xriii. 
271 By' this meanes, they often bring goodnesse, into sus- 
pect. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exenp. i. Ad Sect, ji. § 9 
If the Holy Jesus did suffer bis Mother to fall into mis- 
interpretation and suspect, x^i Swinburne Alary Stuart 
XL i. 72 She.. avows By* silence and suspect of jealous heart 
Her manifest foul conscience. 

•f*b. To have (or hold) in suspect: to be sus- 
picious of, suspect ; cf. Suspicion 2 f. Obs. 

CZ385 Chaucer p asoUliou shall also haue in sus- 

pect the conserlly’ng of wtkked folk. 1493 FesHvall (W. de 
\V. 1515) 30 b, By counseyle of the people he had the lyon 
in suspecte. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxii. 388 The 
>’ycount of Rochechourt..was had in suspect to haue 
toumed frenche. 2533 J. Hevwooo yohan A iij, Well hus- 
bande, nowe I do coniect That thou hast me somwhat in 
suspect. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 242 Glue me assur- 
ance with some friendly vow, That I may neucr haue you in 
suspect. 16x5 Daniel Hymens Tri. il i, Held O'er in 
Restraint, and in Suspect. 

t C. (JonsL in, of, to (the person or thing about 
whom or which something is suspected). Obs. 

C2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 90s This olde ponre man Was 
euere in suspect of fair mariage. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

I. xlvii. 68 Wherof all the Countrey’..had great suspect of 
treason to the Captayne. <22533 ~ Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) R v, Ther fel on him an other malady. .which put,, 
bis frendes in great suspect of his helthe. 2535 in Lett. 
Suppr. Monut. (Camden) 74 Not for any defaut or suspect 
that 1 have in doctour Lee. 2638 Nabdes Bride i. iii. (2640) 

B iv, 'i’bou art base In thy* suspect of her. 2660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 264 That you may* have no suspect of 
these my words. 

d. (Sonst. of (the evil suspected). 

*5*3 [see c). 25^ Philpot in Foxe,<4. if AT. (2563) 1388/2, 

I haue bene In prison thus long, .upon suspecte of setting 
foorth the reporte thereof, 25^ Maplet Gr. Forest 105 She 
. .sHnketh into bis companie without an^surmise or suspect 
had of bU part of any such kind of deceipt. 2596 Spenser 

r- x«« ••• «Ti-_ /-• f- — I * J ... 


Senate For some suspect of treason. 

e. with a and pi. = Suspicion i b. 

2542 Wyatt Def Poet. Wks. (1831) p. Iviii, Neither God’s 
law, nor man’s law,.condemneth a man for suspects: but 
for such a suspect. .that maybe so apparent.. that it may* 
be a grievous matter. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iiL 89 You 
do me shainefull iniuri^ Falsely to draw* me in these vile 
suspects. 2598 Yonc i^rana 245 Behold then. .bow much 
be was gtuen to false suspects and wTongfull iealousie. 2657 
J, Sergeant Schism Dispach't 457 The former manner of 
proceeding.. makes. .the Writer. .fall under a just suspect. 
2768 Goldssl Coodn. Alan v. i, Have I had my* hand to 
addresses, and my* bead in the print-shops; and talk to me 
of suspects? 

■ff. Ground of suspicion ; = Suspicion i c. 

2586 A, Day EngL Secretorie H. {1625) 17 Seeing. .you 
also doc grant, that in all his bebamour you neucr saw so 
much as one suspect. 

•|•2. Expectation; apprehensive e.xpectation; 
s= Suspicion 4, Obs. 

c xyj3 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvx. {Baptisid) 10x3 Suspec bad 
he pat jai fo* bis iniquite Suld sla hyme. e 2400 Rule St. 
Benet (Prose) 126 Hauynge eucr suspect for to be brought 
to the ferefull lugement of god. 1620 Quarles Feast for 
Wormes xi. xt Was there, O was there not a iust susp^. 
My preaching would procuer this effect? 

Suspect (so-spekt, si/spe’kt), a. and s6." Also 
4 suspotte, 4-7 suspecte, 6 Sc. suspek. [ad. L. 
suspcctus, pa. pple. of suspicere (see next) : partly 
after OF. sospet, later (and mod.F.) suspect ^ Pr. 
sospech. It. sospetlo, OSp. suspeeto, Fg. suspeito. 

The present currency of this word is chiefly due to Us 
revived use in connexion with the events of the rrench 
Revolution (cf. /a rfcj s«s/cc/J of i793h] , , 

A adj. Suspected j regarded with snspicion or 
distrust; that is an object of suspicion; in early 
use also, e.x citing or deserving suspicion, suspicions, 
1340 Ayenh. 103 Behouck him beuly fe encheysones of 
xenne ase speke priueliche to wyfmnn m stedesuspect on 
one. CS3M Cl.AUCOt Clerh's^ T. 4S5 Suspecipur (be 
diffnme of thU man. Suspect his face.suspeci bis «rd also 
sxoi Pol. /’cwx (Rolls) If. S7 Who IS oon« suspect, he is 
halfhonffed. i.ss Polls ip Part!. IV . .s'/i Ducllj-ng >n 
a suspect and wycked place. issS ■(. bruusuyte s Handy. 
svsTkSune XV. Dj, V f j- woundyd persone liaue any of 
these cha5nches..it is a suspecte lokj-n or s>-gne 1515 
Es-ir. am. Pel- (tBtt) I. >>3 Q,“hat sumeuer perspnls 
that beis suspekil to have oay suspek person within thaira. 
1576 GASCotoKc Steele Gl. 04= An age suspect, bycause 
of youthes misdeedes. ifos Hacos A dee. Learn, ti. xxv. 5 13 
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As for..compleatne5 in dluinitie it is not to be sought, 
which makes this course of artificial! diuinitie the more 
suspecte. 1671 Miltom P. R. 11. 399> I see What I can do 
or offer is suspect, 170* Gttide jor Constables iix If a 
scholar in the universitjr . . begin to be suspect. 

1817 Byron BeJ>po xvii^ Shakspeare described the sex in 
Desdemona As very fair, but yet suspect in fame. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev, in. ir. v. (1872) 77 We have him. .lying 
safe in the Prison of Grenoble, since September last, for he 
had long been suspect ! 1880 Forin, Rev, ^lay 677 Every 
doctrine., which claimed an a priori or intuitive character, 
was therefore suspect. Allbitit's Syst, Med. II, 431 In 
tropical regions,, .all water should be looked upon as sus- 
pect and treated accordingly. 

f b. have or hold (a person or tiling) suspect : 
to be snspicious of, suspect. Obs, 

C3380 WvcLiP Wks, (1880) 291 5if J^ou seie }>at popls lawe 
spekih o^er wise of jugement, naue J>e popis lawe more 
suspelte. CX380 — Sel, IPhs, II, ^88 If jjci fallen in kis 
point, have hem suspect as fendis children, c Hoccleve . 
De Reg;. Pritic, 1517 Hard is be holden suspect with J^e 
grete : His tale schal be leeued but nat ourys. e 1430 Lydo. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 185 Have me not suspecte, I mcne 
no tresone. 1500-20 Dunbar ,Ptf^;/«xx. 34 Be thow not anc 
roundar in the nwke, For, gif thow be, men will bald the 
suspect, c 1530 L. Cox Rhei. (1890) 71 We haue one sus- 
pecte that of very lykclyhode it shulde be he that bathe 
comraytted the cryme. a 1533 Ld. Be:rners Gold, Bk, M, 
Aurel. (1546) G iij, Wise men haue hym as suspecte that 
the commons desyre. 

+ c. Const, to (north, dial, till) the person sus- 
pecting. (Cf, Suspect v, i b.) Ohs, 

a 1300 Cursor M, 27325 Ihit sco hir saul be sauuand, And 
noght suspect til hir husband. 1580-2 Reg, Privy Couticii 
Scot, III. 347 Quhairthrow he may be suspect judge to 
tbame. 1635 R. N. tr. CamdevCs Hist. Bltz, 1. 227 This 
sounded not very pleasingly in the Spaniard’s cares, to 
whom the power of the French W'as suspect. 1663 Heath 
Flagellum (1672)6 Stealing the young Pidgeons,..and that 
so publiquely, that he became dreadfully suspect to all the 
adjacent Countiy, 

d. Const ^tbe evil, etc. suspected. 

CX380 Wycltf IVks, (1880) 2 A1 J»is nouelrie of ordris is 
suspect of ypocrisic. ^ 1423 Jas. I Kittgis Q, cxxxvii, The 
remanant..For othcris gilt ar suspect of vntreutb. 1432 
Poston Lett. 1. 32 Eny persone. .suspect of mysgovemancc. 
*55^ J- Heywood spider ,5* F, x, |4 Ye may detaine A flie : 
suspect of crime, not proued plaine. 1591 Sylvester Du 
B arias i. iii. 317, 1 fear, of Envne I should be suspect. 

2837 Carlyle Rev, iii. iv. vi, If Suspect of nothing else, 
you may grow, as came to be a saying, * Suspect of being Sus- 
pect !’ 1912 W. sViXi Life Nexoman 1. ii. 73 The members 
of the party were su^ect of Romanism. 

t e. Const inf Ohs, rare, 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. viii. 6 He held them suspect 
to be ageynstiym. 1553 T, Wilson (1580) 20s I^Lany 
often tymes are suspecte to speake thynges of malice, or 
for hope of eaine. 

B. sh, 1. A suspected person ; one suspected of 
some offence, evil intention, or the like; a suspi- 
cious character, esp. one under surveillance as such. 

3592 Lambabde Eircft. 1. iii. x6 A Constable might at the 
common lawe, haue bailed a suspect of felonie by Obliga- 
tion, 1592 Warner Alb. Eug, xx. xHx. (1612) 226 Recu- 
sants and Suspects of note;. 2602 Lambarde Eiren. xi. vii, 
196 If such Suspect shall refuse to be so bound, then may 
such lustice send such Suspect to the next Gaole. 

2802 C. Jajies Milit, Diet,, Sttspect, a term adopted by 
the modem French to signify any person suspected of being 
an enemy, or indifferent to the cause of the Revolution. 

2838 Sir J, Stephen Ecel. Biogr, (1849) II. 210 ‘ Relations 
of peace and amity* were established between the Intcn- 
dant and the suspects. 2852 Gladstone Glean. (1879) IV, 
07 If they are in search of a political suspect, and conceive 
ne has absconded. 2882 Dally Tel. 28 June, Arrested as a 
suspect under the Coercion Act. 2899 K. P, Watson Mem. 
231 Landing here 1 was treated as a suspect. 

•^2. A thing regarded with suspicion. Obs. rare, 

2625 Es5.,Innovations{,kx\il\ 527 ITiat the Nouelty, 

though it be not reiected, yet be held for a SuspecL 

Suspect (s^pe'kt), V. Also 6 Sc. -ek, -eck, 
6-7 contr. pa. pple, suspect, [f. L. suspect-.^ pa. 
ppl. stem of suspicire to look up, look up to, 
admire, esteem, (chiefly in pa. pple.) to suspect, 
f. sti{f)~ (see Sub- ad init. and 24 , 2 ^) + spec/re to 
look, cognate with Skr. spac to see, OHG. spehon 
(see Espy).] 

1. trans. To imagine something evil, wrong, or 
undesirable in (a person or thing) on slight or no 
evidence ; to believe or fancy to be guilty or 
faulty, with insufficient proof or knowledge; to 
have suspicions or doubts about, be suspicious of. 

c xsoo Lancelot 1632 But he the lug, that no man may 
susspek, Euery thing ful lustly sal correk. 2515 Sasipson 
in Strype Ecel, A/««.(x72i) l.i.i6 As they heard the tenor 
of the breve, one of them with a quick mind suspected the 
breve in three places- 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 72 
Zwynglius dred bad measure suspecting boifae the men and 
the place. Ibid. 229 , Bo^he f raunce Sc Englande leuie 
great force of men, wnichc is greatly to be suspected. 2596 
Shaics. Merck. V. i. iii. 262 Whose owne bard dealings 
leaches them suspect The thoughts of others. 1625 G. 
Sandvs Trav. 53 The disunitie of the professors made 
many to suspect the profession. 2649 Lovelace Poems 38 
Souldiers suspected of their courage. 2692 Ray Creation j. 
(1692) 74, I suspect all those Relations concerning Trees 
growingatthe bottomof the Sea. 2776 Trial of Ntmdacomar 
cyjli. Did you see upon the face of the bond any thing to 
make yon suspect it? 2781 Cowper Table~T. 142 To he 
suspected, thwarted, and withstood. E’en when he labours 
for his amntry’s good. 2858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xiiL 
170 The people suspected the gentlemen, the gentlemen 
feared the people. 2879 * E. Garrett* House by IPorks I. 
Ea Jacob gave Paul no reason to suspect the effect of a 
wider scope of life and happiness. 2897 * G. Allen Type' 


writer Girl vi. 60 The meat and bread were wholesome ; 
but I suspected their cleanliness. 

+ b. Suspected to (a person) : mistrusted by ; « 
suspect tOy Suspect a, c. Obs, 

After L. suspectus with the dative. 

2570 Buchanan Admon, Wks. (S.T.S.) 25 Not suspectit to 
aneking and assurit of hisawin es;ait. 2579 Fenton Gnic- 
ciard, (1618) 268 The licentious behauiour of the (Ammons 
was suspected to him. 2667 Milton Z. xii. 265 He., 
leaves his Race Growing into a Nation, and now grown 
Suspected to a sequent King. 2692 Dryden St. Eure' 
wont's Ess. 2x2 A Science which was already suspected to 
me appeared too vain to enslave my self to it anj^ longer. 
* 7?9 Junius Lett. i. (1788) 38 Behold. .the administration 
of justice become., suspected to the whole body of the people. 
2807 Robinson Archseol. Grzca xii. ix. 240 To the more 
sagacious, .the answers of the oracle were suspected. 

+ c. Const, clause : To doubt whether , . . rare, 
2^8 Fryer Ace. E, India ff P. 337, I shrewdly suspect 
whether ever this were the Hccatompylos of Ortellius. 

2, To imagine or fancy something, esp. some- 
thing wrong, about (a person or thing) with slight 
or no proof : with various const, expressing that 
which is so imagined, a. const, ofy ^ withy ^for, 
x^B^~/lAct 1 RicAIIT. c.3 {heading) An Act for bayl- 
yng of persons suspected of Felony. 1502 Acc, Ld, High 
Treas. Scot. II. 348 Certane personis that wer suspcckit of 
murthur. 2598 Shaks. Merry IF. iv. iv. 7 , 1 rather will suspect 
the Sunne with cold Then thee with wanlonnes. a 2623 Buck 
Rich. HA 1. (*6^6) 4 Philippe le Grossc. .suspected him for 
too familiar commerce with his bed. i^x Pkvuuz Anti* 
pathie X, i. 29 Many suspected for doing it, were committed 
to prison. 2727 Swift Circumcis. E. Curll Wks. 2755 III. 
1. 265 Most of the children of Israel are suspected for hold- 
ing the same doctrine. 1802 Maria Et>CEwoRni Moral T. 
(z6i6) I. iii. 27 At least tell me, that you do not really sus- 
pect me of any hand in her death. 2863 Lyell Antig. Man 
lii. 36 Those who arc too well acquainted with the sagacity 
. .of Hckckyan Bey to suspect him of having been deceived. 
2897 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 1. i, 1 half began to suspect 
myself of secret impulses of a savage kind. 

b. with obj. and coinpl. (sometimes introduced 
by as or for')y and in corresp. passive use. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1525 Eglogesw. (1570) Biijb/a Thou mayst suspect 

and trowe Him more in fauour..then thou. 2503 Shaks. 2 
Hen. FI, xil ii. i26 Than you, belike, suspect these Noble- 
men, As guil^ of Duke Humphric’s timelesse death. 2594 — 
Rich. Ill, i.ili-223 Thy Friends suspect for Traylors. 2622 
— IFint, T. If. til. 207 Least she suspect, as he do's, Her 
Children, not her Husbands. 1^ Milton P,L. x.x.337 Let 
us not then suspect our happie State Left so iinp^et by 
the Maker wise. 2689 in Acts Parli. Scotl, (1875) XII, 
58/2 A warrant to cite such as are suspect guilty to compeir. 
1706 E. Ward Wooden World Dies. (1708) 72 One would 
not suspect him by his Phiz, for a Politician. 17^2 Young 
Hi. Th. 1. 418 At tmrtymao suspects himself a fool; Knows 
it at forty, and reforms his plan. 

c. with obj. and inf., and in corresp, passive use. 

*5*5 [see Suspect a.i]. a 2548 Hau. Chron., Hen, VI 276 

The ci tcrens of the ci tic . . they sore suspected, rather to fauour 
then to bate, the cries of Marche, & WarwycKc. 2604 Shaks. 
Oth.v.i.Ss, 1 do suspect this Trash To be a party in this In- 
iury,^ 1647 Fuller Good TIu in Worse T. (1841) 220 His 
gracious majesty bath been suspected to be poplshly inclined, 
x^x Ray Creation Pref. (1692) A v, By Virtue of my Func- 
tion, I suspect my self to be obliged to Write something in 
Divinity. 2708 Ferriar Illmtr.Stemey^Xc.biZ Who would 
suspect this heroic strain to be a plagiarism ? 2872 Geo. 
Eliot Middlew. Ixxi, He believed that Lydgate suspected 
his orders to have been intentionally disob^cd. 2899 All, 
butt's Syst. Med, VIH. 486 [Tbcyjhave recorded cases of 
hreniatemesis suspected to own a similar cause. 

f d. with obj. and clause introduced by that 
(cf. 3 b). Obs. rare, 

iSSx T Wilson Logic (1580) 47 We suspect suebe a one 
that he is not altogether clcarc. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, 
in. viL 89 Sorry I am, my Noble Cousm shohld Suspect me, 
that I meane no good to him. 

S, To imagine or fancy (something) to be poss- 
ible or likely ; to have a faint notion or inkling 
of; to surmise, a. with simple object. 

c 1550 Lloyd Treas. HealthT Gcue the same vnto the 
pacienttodrinkein thebouresuspectidof tbefeuersapproch- 
ing. ^563 Foxe a. M. 1714/2 Much suspected by mee, 
Nothing proued can be. Quod Elizabeth the prisoner. CZ590 
Greene Fr. Bacon ii. 13 We hear, that long we haue sus- 
pect, That thou art read In Magicks mystcric. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Suspicion (Arb.) 528 There is Nothing makes a Man 
Suspect much, more then to Know little. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. ix If all be true that Is suspected, 
or balfe what is related, there have not wanted, many 
strange deceptions. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1. § 23 
They had thought of an expedient. .and that it should be 
Executed before it should be Suspected. 2777 Burke Corr. 
(1844)11. 147 You do not., suspect half enough the villanyof 
others. xBzg Scots Chron. Canongaieiv, Whether the, .old 
woman did, or did not, suspect the identity of her guest with 
feta). 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. xii. iii, (1872) IV. 245 Who 
dared suspect our King's indifference to Protestantism? 
2879 Harlan Eyesight iL 27 This is the fimt symptom looked 
for when opium poisoning is suspectei 

b. with obj. clause; also parenthetically, with 
as or sOy or ellipt, 

2549 CempL Scot. xii. xoo Pontius his sone suspekit that 
his father dottit in foUe tbrocht bis grit aige. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 282 Suspecting that there was some un- 
knowne vertne in that picture, be called it backc. 2654-^ 
Earl Orrery Parthen. (2676) 495 He read something in 
my Face which made him. .suspect who I was. 2^7 A, 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, l 77 They have strangl^ 
..Sultan Osm^, because (as they suspected) he had a 
mind to rid himself of them. 27^ hL Cutler in Life, 
etc. (1888) 1. 415, 1. .suspected it was too late for anykmd 
of medicine to produce any valuable effect. 2825 Scott i 


Guy M. 1, I believe I may have some wrongs to repair to- 
wards you— I have often suspected so. 2^9 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. viii. II. 348 note. The late Alexander Knox., 
learned, I suspect, much of his theological system from 
Fowler’s writings. 2866 G. Macdonald Antu Q, Neigkb. 
xxxiii. (1878) 558, 1 did not even suspect how ill she would 
be, 1871 Blackic Four Phases Morals i. 82 The young 
Examinee is pleasantly surprised at finding that he knows 
more than he suspected. 

4. absol, (from i or 3 ) or intr. To imagine some- 
thing, esp. some evil, as possible or likely ; to have 
or feel suspicion. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. Cf Ad. 2153 It shall suspect where is no 
cause of feare, It shall not fearc where it should most mis- 
trust. 1604 — Otk. m. iii. 170 Oh, what damned minutes 
tcls he ore, Who dotes, yet doubts : Suspects, yet soundly 
loues? x 6 gi lioRRisPract.Disc. 55 It will then be as lawful 
forme tqSuspectas to Judge more absolutely. 28x9 Shelley 
Cenciv.lu^j Some, .slave.., bade to answer, not as he be- 
lieves, But as those may suspect or do desire Whose questions 
thence suggest their own reply, 1849 James Woodman ix, 
lola was too young and simple to suspect or to doubt 
1 5. trans. With reference to a future possibility : 
To expect ; esp. to expect with dread or apprehen- 
sion. (With simple obj. or obj. cl.; rarely with 
inf.) Obs, or merged in 3 . 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiil (Percy Soc.) 162, I dyde 
suspecte That the great gyaunte unto me wolde hast. 2650 
Fuller Pisgah iir. vi. 330 When the siege of Jerusalem 
was suspected from Rezin king of Syria and Pekah king of 
Israel. x66o — Mixt Contempt. (X84X) 257 The innocent 
child whose precipice they suspected. xgBg William cf 
Normandy I. 131 He rather suspected to receive a reward 
for his pretended fidelity. 1794 Paley Evid. iii. iv. (1817) 
300 One might have suspected, that at least all those who 
stood by the sepulchre when Lazarus was raised, would have 
believed in Jesus. 

*t* 6 . To regard, take note of, care for ; to respect. 
2590 Greene Never too late (x6oo) 70 Tush the Lord re. 
g.trdeth not the way of sinners, nor suspectelh the misdeeds 
of men. 2605 Timme Quersii. 1. ii. 8 They were. .continued 
in iheyr being by that diuine power, perpetually maintain- 
ing and suspecting them. 2649 Davehaut Love tjr Hon. v. 
iiL 22 It shall be openly perform’d, to shew 1 not suspect 
men’s censure or dislike. 2656 North*s Pbttarch {Epa. 
tninondas) Not suspecting [edd. 1612, 1631 respecting] the 
dignity of an Ambassador, nor of his Country, 
f 7. With inf. To think in the least, have any 
idea of (doing something). Obs. rare“^, 

2628 Gaule Pract. The. (2629) 279 Farre be it from vs, 
wee should once suspect to chide him. 

Hence Suspe'ctdng vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

2692 Norris Pract. Disc. 54 Not that we think Suspect- 
ing to be in itself unlawful 2732 Swift by Repeal' 

ing Test r 24 If I had not known it already to have gotten 
ground in many suspecting heads. 

Snspectable (scspe-ktab’l), a. Also 8 erren. 
-ible. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] That may or should be 
suspected ; open to suspicion._ 

2748 RichardsoVi Clarissa V. IviiL 363 Evermore is parade 
.nnd obsequiousness suspectable. <22762 Ibid. (1768) III. 
ixii. 3*8 As poverty is generally suspectible, the Widow 
must be got handsomely aforehand. zSoz'XZ Bentham 
Ration, yudic, Evid. (1B27) V. 730 Infirm and suspectable 
evidence, 2859 W. Anderson Vise, Ser, xi. (1B60) 298 You 
..might show yourself.. of suspectable profession, 'if you 
were complaisant. 2^7 Yorksh. Post 23 Feb. 5/7 It is only 
in this direction that Europe is suspectable. 
Suspextaut, a. Pier, [ad. L. suspeciantenty 
•ansy pr. pple. of suspecidre, f. suspect'-, see Sus- 
pect V. and -AKT.] (See quot.) 

x688 Holme Armoury ii. vii. 144/1 Suspectant, SpectanU 
looking upwards, the Nose Bendwise. 
SuspBxtGd)//^- ct. [f- Suspect v. -f -ed^.] 

1, That one suspects of something evil or wrong; 
regarded with suspicion ; imagined guilty or faulty ; 


suspect. 

2559 in Strype Ann. Ref.ivjog) I. App. xi. ^5 If any., 
disagreed from his forefathers, he is.. to be judgw su^ 
pected. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 250 inat all 
thynges myght be decided by mete and no suspected per* 
sones. 2562 7 *urner Herbal 11. 51 Noble men y that are 
bydden to dynner of theyr enemies or si^pected frendes. 
1563 Hyll Art Carden. (*593) 138 By eating of Garlike^ 
man may the safelier goe into a suspected airc,_^d by 
stinking places. x6io Heywood Gold, Age 11. i, lue Iron 
bar'd dores and the suspected vaults, The Barricadoed 
2615 Manwood Lawes Porest xx\v.% 5. 241 All others found 
in the Forest searching and going after a suspected r^ncJ’* 
x6fe Stillincfl. Orig. Sacrx i. iv. S x Their eldest Histo- 
rians are of suspected credit even among themselves, a 2700 
Evelyn Diary 26 July 1649, To..walke..with our guns 
ready In all suspected places. 2794 Vancouver 
Cambr. 125, I became here a suspected person, and could 
obtain no information whatever. 1826 G. J. Bell 
Laws Scot. (cd. 5) I. 553 She must have..a bill of health 
when she sails from a suspected port. 1B55 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xviii. IV. 234 Whether the danger of trtwting the si^- 
peeled persons or the danger of removing them were the 
greater. 1861 Chambers' Encycl. II. psA A suspected bill 
fof health], commonly called a touched patent or bill, im- 
ports that there were rumours of an infectious di-sordcr. 
29x4 Times 30 Dec 20/2 The search and detention of sus- 
pected ships. t v 

2. That one suspects to exist, or to be such, 
imagined possible or likely. 

2706 Stanhope Parapkr. HI, 495 Defamation does not 
u.se to stop at manifest, no, nor at suspected Vice. 2831 
Scott Ct. Rob. xxvii, In the character of a rnore than sus- 
pected traitor. 2904 Vernty Mem. II. ix Sir Ralph was 
suddenly arrested,.. bj» the Lord Protector's soldiers, as a 
suspected Royalist. ^ 

Hence STi«pe*ctcffly adv.y so as to be suspected; 
Buspe'ctedness, state of being suspected. 



SUSPECTEB. 


255 


SUSPEND. 


1609 [see SuspECTLY, quot. a^\ 1656 Arii/. Hand^ 

sovu 93 Those, who.. have,, either und»scernibly,,or sus- 
pectedly.,or declaredly, .iised such additaments. 1658 J. 
Rodinson Stone g6 Some of Hipocrates Aphorisms,. by 
losing their lustre, contract a suspectednesse. 1664 H. 
More MytU Iniq, 311 A many Pseudo*Cabbalists have 
brought the very name of Cabbala into a suspcctedness. 

Suspecter (s^spe’ktsi). [f. Suspect v. + -er 1.] 
One who suspects; s=: Suspector. 

a 1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieut, iv. viii, A base suspecter of 
a vir^s honour. x66a H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 
§ 10 The jealous Suspecters or Opposers of new Truths. 
189s F. T. Elworthy Evil Eye 436 The countercharm is 
worked by the suspecter’s turning the largest coal upside 
down. 


Snspectfal (s^spe'ktful), a. Now rare or Ohs. 
[f. Suspect sb?- + -ful,] 

tL Having regard or respect for something; 
mindful of. Ohs. rare—\ 

XS70 Foxe a, ^ M. (ed. 2) I. 159/2 He willeth him.. to 
be solHcitous for his soule, and suspectfull of the houre of 
his death. 


2 . Full of suspicion; inclined to suspect; mis- 
trustful ; = Suspicious 2. 

^1586 Sidney Arcadia IL (1912) 317 In whom the innate 
meanes wall bring forth ravenous covetousnes, and the new- 
nes of his estate, suspectfull cruelly. Z 5 ii Second MaideyCs 
Tra^. 1. i, Thei’d lyu’de suspectfull still, wamde by their 
feares. 1640 Howell DodoncCs Gr. ar Alwaies emulous 
and suspectfull of her. 1644 Milton Areo^. (Arb.) 59 To 
include the whole Nation. .under such a diffident and sus- 
pectfull prohibition. 1682 Otway Penice Preserved iii. ii, 
Our good Fortune Has. . Strengthened the fearfurst, charm'd 
the most suspectful. 1856 Lever Martins cfCro' M. xiv. 
The most suspeciful, unimpulsive, and ungenerously.dis- 
posed of all natures. 

f 3 . Exciting or deser\ang suspicion ; = Suspi- 
cious I. Ohs. rare. 

1603 Florid Montaigne i. xxiii. (1632) 59 Spare no powder, 
which would serve as a grati6cation toward these suspect- 
full troupes. 2641 Milton Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 III, 30 
The dangerous and suspectfull translations of the Apostat 
Aquila. 2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 47 Nothing could 
make France more suspectfull to England than the addition 
of those Countreyes, 

Hence Snspe’ctfulness, proneness to suspicion. 

2872 Lever Ld. Kilgohhin v. (1875) 37 The half-suspect- 
fulness of one not fully assured of what he was listening to. 


Suspeotible : see Suspectable. 
t Snspextion. Ohs. Also 4 suspectionn, 
-eccioun, 4-5 -eccyon, 5-6 -eccion, -ectyon, 
6 Sc, -ectione. [a. OF. s(f)usfectiont ad. L. stts- 
feetiOf in raed.L. suspicion, f. sttspeeU^ 

pic^re to Suspect : see -tion.] = Suspicion. 

iS.^CoerdeL. 965, I took hem, thorwe suspeccyon,,,to 
my prisoun. <22340 Hampolb Psalter xxx. 9 To..haf ill 
susspeccioun of a trew frend, ^•1374 Chaucer Soeth, i. pr. 
iv. (x868) 20 hly wijf and \>t compaigme of myn honeste 
frendis,..defenden me of al suspeccxoun [v.r. suspecion] of 
syche blame. CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. Ivl (x86g) 34 
Ther mihte be grcl suspecclon that in sum . .comere the filthe 
were heled or heped. 2487 Act 3 Hen. K//, c, 3 Prisoners 
and persones arrested for light suspecclon of felony, c 2489 
Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon vi. 148 Yf ye have ony suspeciyon 
vpon me. 2509 Hawes Past. Picas, xxxv. (Percy Soc.) 280 
To cause a lady to have suspeciion Unto her true lover. 2553 
T. Wilson Rliet. 50 They make wise men ever after to 
have them In suspectxon. 2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 117 
That yowe maj'e..bee owte of all suspection that yowe 
shal not bee deceaued. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. 
China 219 Although they are without suspeciion ofcnimies. 
2632 Chapman Caesar ^ Pomfeyw. i.Div, SuspectedI what 
suspection should feare a friend ? 2728 Earl of Ailesbury 
Mem. (x8^) ^8 Prosecutions and suspcctions in relation to 
great malversations he was charged with. 

t Suspe-ctioxis, a. Obs. [a. OF. suspccliettx, 
i. suspection : see prec. and -lous.] = Suspicions. 

z... Chaucer’s Clerk’s T. 54o (Corpus MS.). Suspeccioiis 
\ather MSS. Suspecious) was t>e defame of (jis man. 140* 
Yosce tt. Seer. Seer. lix. 235 Who-so hath the Paas litill 
and Swyfte, he is suspeccious. of enyl wdl. 1477 Eael 
Rivers (Chtxton) Dictes 57 He that tnisteth m this worlde 
is receiued, & he that is suspectious is in grete sorowe. 
i«i in Ellis Oris;. Lett. Ser. n. I. =84 Ye shall shew unto 
her Grace, the keping that the King her son is in is right 
susspectlous. <11358 in J- K- Boy'e Hedon (1875) App. 95 
That no man harbor nathin his house anye wavering or 
suspeccyous personc. 

Hence + S-aspe-ctiotisaess. rttrc-K 
1313 Ld. Berkehs Fraiss. II. clxvii. 1B7 Sc you any sus. 
pectiousnes in this mater ? 

tSnspe-ctless, <7. Obs. [f. Suspuct 4i.i + 

-LESS.] 

1 . Having no suspicion ; nnsnspecting. 

iSoi Sylvester Du Bartas i. lu *=55 The olf and Lamb, 
Lions and Bucks do row Vpon the Watws, side by side, 
suspectlesse. 2615 T. Adams WIuU Devil 6 Jud:^ iraine 
soone tooke fire in the suspectless disaples /633 Sir 1 . 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 71 Such time ^rc AWul Fazd 
(suspectlesse of any rillany) passes by, Radgec falls upon 
him, a 2756 G, West Abuse Trav. vxi. The j-outhful heart, 
Exposed suspectless to the traytor's ^nle. 

2 . Not liable to suspicion ; unsuspected. 

2606 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. Trophies 505 His «n 
the Prince, .warns the Jessean by sttspect-lesse signes. 2 d<» 
Middleton Five Gallants i. ii, It keeps uiy state suspwt- 
less and unknown. 1637 HmnvooD Pleas. Dial. \\ ks. 2874 
VI. 272 ^is shape may pro\‘e suspectlesse, and the fittest 
To cloud a godhead in. 

Hence + Suspe’ctleBSly cdv.., unsuspecting^’. 
2599 Lische Ar.e, Fiction Oj, The suspectlesly 

iachaunlcd sea-trauellers are infinitely beguiled. 


i* SuspO'cHy, adv, Obs. rare. [f. Suspect a. 
+ -ly2. a. 0 ¥ . sttspeciemen(.'\ In a way open to 
suspicion; suspiciously. So Snspe’ctness {rarr-^), 
the state of being suspected. 

2422 Hoccleve Comfl. 292 Ncythar still nor lowde knew 
they me do suspcctly. 2477 Cco. Leet Bk. 420 Yf cny per- 
Mne hereaftur resorte vnto this Cite suspectly. <22577 Sir 
T. Smith Comtnzv. Eng. ii. xxii. (1584) 74 Any that liueth 
Idle and suspectly [soed. 2589; ed. 2609 suspectedly]. 2898 
^ F. Leach Beverley Act Bk. (Surtees) I. p. Ixxv, J. Binder 
hy been in the usuaUtate of suspectness with the ladies. 
Suspcctor (sfispe*ktw). £agent-n. in L. form 
f. Suspect v. : see -or.J One who suspects, 

2804 W, Tay'Lor in Ann. Rev. II. 269 The spy nnd sus- 
pector of his conduct 2845-6 De Quincey Giljillan's Lit. 
Portraits Wks. 2 859 XII. 293 He was a general disliker and 
a general suspector. 

fSnspextuOtlS, a, Obs. rare~~\ [£ "L. sns^ 
pectus (?/-stem) Suspect sb^ + -ous. Cf. rare OF. 
suspcc/uettx.l ** SusPiciooa 2. 

2657 Goodlie Hist. Lucres Eur. Fvj, I thjTike as our 
Cytezens be suspectuous and full of conjectoures. 
Suspenoe, obs. form of Suspense. 

Suspend (sDspe'nd), 7/. Also 3 sos-; 5 pa. t. 
and pple. suspend(e, pa. i. suspent, 5-6 (9 in 
sense 10 a) pa. pple. suspent. [a. OF, sos- 
pendre or ad, its source L. sttspendcre (whence also 
Pr. suspeitdre^ It. sospendere, Sp., Pg. suspender')^ 
f. Sub- ad init. and 2^ -h pend- to hang.] 

I. 1 . trails. To debar, usually for a time, from 
the exercise of a function or enjoyment of a privi- 
lege ; esp. to deprive (temporarily) of one’s office. 
Const. yhjw, \of 

c 2290 Bekei 2713 in S. Eng. Leg. 25s pe pope him sendc 
Iettres..bRt be scholde.. suspend! |>e bischopes swuch 
on-rijt duden )>ere. c 2380 Vvyclif Wks. (1880) 79 pel wolen 
suspenden pore prestis fro masse & prechimge S: aile goddis 
scruyee. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI L 5 pis Odo sus- 
pendede kj*ng Edwynus of Cristendom [Higden <z Christ 
tianitaie suspendit], for he was to fervent in leccherie. 
c 2440 Alphabet of Tales 460 A btsshopp pat suspent a cer- 
tan preste in his dioces..pis is h® bisshopp pat tuke fro vs 
our preste & suspend hym. ^2450 Mirk's Festiat 2^6 He 
suspendyt horn of hor pouer pat pay haddjm in Cristj’S 
creatures. 2534 tr. Censtit. Otho in Lyndewode Constit. j 14 . 
That ihci'be suspended both from offyee and also benefyee. 
2585-7 Reg. Privy Council Scot. IV- 143 His Hienes and ' 
the saidis Lordis bes suspendit. .the saidts Maisterls Balcan- 
quell and Williame Watsoun of all . . preiebing of the 
Worde. <2x628 Preston Saints Daily Exerc. (1629) 228 
They are suspended from receiving the benefit by it. 2687 
Wood Life 31 May (O.H,S.) HI, 222 The vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge suspended this month for not admitting 
father Francis M.A. 2693 Ibid, xs Oct. 432 The society 
suspended him ofhis vote. xCggLuTTRELL^Wc/^^/, (1857) 
IV. 535 Captain Kirk.. is suspended bis commission in the 
earl of Oxfords regiment. 2743-4 1 “ Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. i, 212 , 1 do hereby suspend you from all further 
Authority in His Maj^r** Fleet, till His Maj*y’* Pleasure 
shall be kno^vn. 2877 Froude Short Stud. (1B83) IV. i. 

96 The king had been obliged to suspend the sheriffs in 
several counties. 2881 Gladstone Ho. Comm, 3 

Feb,, It becomes my duty to make a Motion for the suspen- 
sion of the following Members..,! have to move that they 
he severally suspended from the service of tbcHouseduruig 
the remainder of the day's Sitting. 

refi. c 1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. HI, 3^ 5 >f pei woldea su5- 
pende bemstir fro alle pingts but Goddis lawe. 

t b. To debar temporarily from participation in 
something, presence in a place, etc. Obs. 

CZ400 Rule St. Benet (verse) 1258 Sebe salbe suspend fro 
pe kirk. Fro mete, & fro al company, c 145® Lydc, & Burgh 
Secrees 2240 Yif he thus offende, Oule of thy presence bj-rn 
vttirly suspendc. 

2 . To put a stop to, usually for a time; esp. to 
bring to a (temporary) stop ; to intermit the use 
or exercise of, put in abeyance. Chiefly in passive 
without implication of a definite agent. 

To suspend payment : to cease paying debts or claims on 
account of financial inability; to become insolvent, 
c 2290 Beket 856 in S. Eng. Le^. 131 po seide pc bischop of 
^^'y^chestre : ‘ sire gilbert, beo stillel We sospendiez swuch 
conseil, for it nis nou^t wurih a fillc. CX380 Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. HI. 356 Prove he his power bi pis lesse, and suspendc 
assoilingof moneie. 2529 MoRE.Suppi.if Soulys ^Vks. 3-6/* 
Though he suffer bis mercy to be cornmonly suspended and 
tempered with the balaunce of his xusiice. xs^o Act 32 Hen. 

VI I L c. 48 § I The same rentis by longc tymes shalbc su^ 
pendid and not due to be paid, xefia Daus tr. Slezdaue's 
Comm. 163 The Emperour doeth suspende all suites and 
actions in the lawe commenced againste the Protestauntes. 
2564 Reg, Privy Council Scot. I. 2S7 ITie Lordis of Sccreit 
Counsall suspendis tiie said Robert Lord Sempillis com* 
missioun abonewrittin, i6oz Warner Eng. Epii, (16x2) 
355 The Gouemment of the naturall Brittish Kings, .was 
lor many yeer es suspended, 2654 Bramhall fust Vind. ii. 
(x66i) 16 External actual communion may sometimes be 
suspended. .bythejast«nsurcsofiheChurch- 2707 Curios. 

Hush. 4- Card. 259 The Course of the nourishing Juice being 
suspended and turn’d aside. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 

287 r 5 By dividing his time between the cbace ^d fisher>'» 
[he) suspended the miseries of absence and suspicion. X76X 
Hume Hist. Eng. I.viiLi78 The king.. suspended the pay- 
ment of Peter’s pence. 2777 Priestley Matter Sp. (1782) 

I. V. 56 All power of thinking is suspended dunng a %'KOon. 
2856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Inq. I. iv. 158^ We may by a 
powerful effort stipend the action of therespiralorj'jauscles 
during a limited time. x86o Tyndall Glac. u xx\nL 3x7 A 
motion which seems not to be suspended even in the 
of winter. 2B63 H. Cox Instit. xl xx. 575 The <md ofa ftxrc 
Court is,— to suspend the property whirii is the subject 01 
prize, till condemnation. 28S3 Manch, Exam. 29 Urt. 5/4 
The firm had to suspend payment, not fromMy fault of ^cir 
owm, but from their connection with another firm. 2805 Lauj 


T lines LXXX. iii/i The right of the railway company to 
suspend the ordinary service of trains on occasions of. .ex- 
ceptional pressure. 2902 W. W,jACOBS^/.S“w«wc/<i’<jr/ j. 
5 My [meter's] certificate has been suspended for six months. 

b. To stop or check the action or movement of 
(something) temporarily ; to hold in suspense ; fto 
hold back from. 

CX450 Godsioiu Reg, 94 AH other everj’ dayes bit shold be 
lawful to syng j masse with a lowe voyce, and the belle 
suspended. 2565 Reg. Prizy Ccurxil Scot. I. 413 Thmr 
Hienessis is contentit..to suspend thaxr handis fra all gev- 
ing. xs6q^Underdo\vn Ovids Juveci, Ibis F iiij, As sone as 
he sawe his chylde lye before bim, he draue on the one syde, 
and suspended hys plough, and so passed xvithout harme to 
the chylde. 2643 SIvlton Divorce vii. Wks. 2852 IV. 36 
Nothing more then disturbance of mind suspends us from 
approaching God. 2720 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1 . 11. ii. 
257 The Sublime can no way. .bear to be suspended in its 
impetuous Course, c 2750 Coluns On Distant View Rich- 
mond Ch. iv, Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore.. And 
oft suspend the dashing oar To bid his gentle spirit rest ! 
* 753 -A. Murphy Gr<ryj/«« yml. No. 33 Both their Sensa- 
tions being too big for Utterance, their Tongues were sus- 
pended. 2836 Landor Pericles 4- Aspasia Wks. 1846 II, 
373 There is a bloom in deep love as in deep water. There 
is a silence in it which suspends the foot. 

f c. Spec. To put a stop to or interdict the use 
of (a place of worship), esp. temporarily ,* hence, 
to profane, Obs. 

£2380 Wyclif Wks, (x88o) 60 hei wolen sufije.,a chirche 
or a chirche ^erde suspendxd & no masse seyd b®r*ffine. 
£(2500 Bale's Chron, in Six Toivn Chron. (1911) 120 The 
first day of July powles chirch vms suspent and the v day 
folowyng halowed ageyn, 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings xxiii. 

8 He. .suspended y® bye places, where the prestes brent in- 
cense. --AeisxxW. 6 We haue founde this man..a sterer 
2’p of sedicion. .& hath taken in bande also to suspende the 
temple. 2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Aeisx. 38 b, Hytherto 
neuer eate 1 anye meate that was suspended, or vneleane 
[orig. quicquid profanum aut impurum]. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sletdane’s Comm, 294 His chaplaines before they wold saye 
any seruice in their churches,., hallo wed them agaiDe..as 
suspended and polluted with Luiheranisme, 2561 in J/<r///. 
Club Misc. HI. 270 Ye Lady College K>Tk..isdecernitand 
suspendit ane propbane bows. 

•f* d. ^en. To put a stop to the use of, interdict ; 
to abrogate, Obs. 

2488 in Archaeologia XLV. 2x5, viij Pillowes of djwers 
coloures, besides^ other that beth suspent & dampned for 
bad, as appereth in the parcellis of the suspent wares. CX550 
Rolland Cri. Venus in. 369 The law positiue, It did sus- 
pend, and baldis as detestme. 

e. To cause (a law or the like) to be for the 
lime no longer in force; to abrogate or make in- 

i operative teroponuily. 

2535-6 Act 27 Hen. VI ll, c. 10 § 8 Provided also that this 
present acte . . be . .[not] taken to extincte release discharge ox 
suspende aoy Statute [etc.]. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
183 The decree of Au5purge..he suspendetb. 27^ Black- 
stone Comm. 11. xvilL 273 The statutes of mortmain were 
suspended for twenty years by the statute x & 2 P. & hL c 8. 
2787 Constit. U. 3 *. 1. § 9 The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when. . the public safety 
may require it. 2B42 Macaulay Ess.i Fredk. Ct. (1877) 700 
The authority of laws and magistrates bad been sus^nded. 
1879 Froude Casar v, 43 In great danger it was the Senate's 
business to suspend the constitution. 

f. Of an event, condition, etc. : To bring about 
or entail the temporar)’ cessation of. 

24x9 26 Pol. Poems 71 Encresyng of lemperalte Suspendc 
spiritualie. x 5 ^ Contempt. St. Man 11. iv. (1699) 159 There 
is no Joy. .which can suspend the Grief we suffer from a 
Finger that is sawing off. 2695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. iii. 

587 Wonderalmost suspends their Happiness. 2793BE000ES 
Math. Evid. p. xiii, Pregnancy suspends consumption. 2805 
Med. yml. XIV. 142 When the small-pox appeared first, it 
did not suspend the measles. 2849 Macaulay iL 
1. 247 Ibe agitation, which had been suspended by the late 
changes, spwdily became more violent than ever. 190X 
Electr. Rev. 97 SepL 523/2 A breakdown of a trolley wire., 
temporarily suspended the service [of trams). 

g. To cease (for a time) from the execution or 
performance of; to desist or refrain from, esp, 
temporarily, + Also absoL Now unusual. 

2605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 85 If it shall please you to suspend 
your indignation against my Brother, til 3’ou can deriue from 
him better testimony of his intent. 2629 H. Burton Babel 
no Bethel 69 Al) saving truthes..must voile bonnet, and 
suspend, while Romes *1 raditions bee serued and obserued. 
27x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct. (xB^i) I, i. vil. 125 Suspend 
your foolish passion about the fellow. 1769 Burke Obs. 
Late St. Nation Wks. I8^2 1 . 103 They suspended violence. 
1780 CowFER Nightingale 4- Gloio-vorm 3 A nightingale. . 

Had cheer’d the village with his song, Nor yet at eve his 
note suspended. xBxx Scott Kenilw. xvi, hlen suspended 
cverj’, even the slightest, external motion. 1863 Gca Eliot 
Ro/nola i, An old w'oman..for the moment had suspended 
her wail to listen- 1876 — Dan. Der. Iviii, These thoughts, 
which he wanted to master and suspend. 

h. . intr. for pass. 'To come to a slop for the 
time, cease temporarily, inlermit. r<7r/. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. 61 .Tben jordan, whose strains 
hitherto suspended, returned into hi** channell. x8o8 Med. 
yml. XIX. 499 The apoplectic respiration now nearly sus- 
pended. 2879 S. CX Bartlett Egy/t to Pal. 459 The ram 
suspended long enough for us to. .get fairly under way. 

3 . To put off to a later time or occasion; to 
defer, postpone. Obs. or merged in other senses. 

*577 Lr Bullinger's Decades (1592) It «..not knovs-n 
what is true, and so ibe sentence definitiue is suspended. 

2581 in Digges Complete Aribass. (1655) 3SS Her .M.sus- 
pendeth all resolute answers, till she hear from jou. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. l i. 4 So hath he reserv ed many 
things unto his owne resolution, whose determinations, .we 
..m^l with re^'crence suspend unto that great day, 1648 
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Gage IFesi Ind, aoa The old Fryer., thought every day a 
year that I stayed there, and suspended my Vtyage for 
England. ^1700 Evelyn Diary x8 June 1683, He would 
certainly enter judgment against them, which hitherto he 
had suspended. 1742 West Let. in Gray's Dcemsii^js) *42 
Till that first act is over, every body suspends his vote. 1793 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks LtYe d* /Fr/V. (1832) II. 277 Britain 
will suspend her blow till she can strike very hard. 

Const, ifi/. (fir gerund). 1566 Adi*. Parker Com (Parker 
Soc.) 262 Being informed., that, .you suspended to give your 
furtherance until you had heard our advice. 1581 T. Howell 
Denises (1870) 238 Suspend to deeme the worst,. .And poyse 
eche poynte oefore you verdit glue. 1672 Earl Essex in 
Essex Papers (Camden) 22 If I shall see that.. they doe 
meritt, I will put it in execution, but if not, I will suspend 
doelng any thing in it. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 11. vii. 
(1762) 71 There is no Medium between suspending to act, 
and immediately acting. 

i’'b. To defer dealing with; to put off con- 
sideration of ; to pass over for the time ; hence 
gen. to disregard. Obs. 

x^Sr Pettie ir. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 6, I would., 
a little suspend these seuerall points, and first intrente of 
this matter in general!. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 493 A 
Regall Commission (which partly beeing some.wherc obeyed, 
and oiher-where suspended). x66o R. Ellsworth in Exir, 
St. Papers rel. Friends Ser. 11. (1911) lai Their said re- 
fuseall, if suspended or conniued att, will cause a general 
discontent. 1765 T. Hutciiinsos Htst. Mass. I. ii. 25)3 The 
reason of which.. it is better to suspend than too critically 
to inquire into. 

+ c. Of an event, etc. : To defer or delay the 
accomplishment of. Obs. 

1781 Gibbon Deel. 4* F. xxi. (i787) II. 309 The divisions of 
Christianity suspended the ruin of paganism. 1784 Cowper 
Task II. 197 Will thy discovery of the cause suspend th* 
effect, or heal itt 1807 G. Chalmers 1.11.111.253 
The bravest efforts of their gallant chiefs could not suspend 
their destiny. 

t d. intr. To he delayed. Ohs. 

X690 Child Disc. Trade (1698) 81 Before the use of money 
falls, which I conclude cannot long suspend. 

4 . trans. To keep (one’s judgement) undeter- 
mined; to refrain from forming (an opinion) or 
giving (assent) decisively, 
foccas. to withhold (assent) yniw. 

XSS 3 Latimer Serm. Lord's Prayer \. (1562) 6 b, We should 
not be to hastye in beleuynge the t.ale, but rather suspende 
cure iudgeraentes till we know the truth. 1620 T. Granger 
Dh. Logike ii. iv, In doubtfull things we suspend our 
assent, and iudgement, X667TEMPLR Ae/. Wks. 1731 II. 27, 

I suspend my Confidence till the Arrival of my English 
Letters, which are my Gospel in these Cases. 1742 Cot. Ree. 
Pennsylv.^ IV, 55: He must excuse us if we suspend our 
belief until we are better satisfied of the Truth of the Facts. 
? 77 S Johnson Tax. no Tyr, j6 The publick voice suspends 
its decision. 1791 Hamilton tr. B^kolUt's Dyeing 1 , 1. 
111. ii. 256 On this subject I suspend my opinion. X885 * M rs. 
Alexander* At Bay i, He felt strongly disposed to believe 
that his new act^uamtance was thoroughly a lady, though 
a knowledge oflife in most European capitals disposed him 
to suspend his judgment. 

+ 0. absoL To suspend one’s judgement, to be 
in doubt; hence occas, (with simple obj. or obj. 
cl.) to doubt ; also, to apprehend, suspect. Obs. 

1585 Q. Eliz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. ^880) 2^, I wer out 
of Imyl sences if I shuld not suspend of any hiresay til the 
answer of your owne action. 1599 B, Jonson Ev. Man out 
0/ Hunt. IV. iv, P.ardon me, that’s to be suspended, you arc 
too quicke, too apprehensive. 2599 — Cynthia's Rev. iv. ii. 
These ladies are not of that close, and open bchauiour, as 
happily you may suspend. X632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 248 
[They] sayd, heere Diues the rich Glutton dwelt., ; this I 
suspend. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. il vi. 102 Many 
things are. .believed of other plants, wherin at least we can- 
not but suspend. 2656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 141 Moses 
did not stipend that it was to be punished with death. His 
consultation with God was only about the manner. 1676 
Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. (Grosart) IV. 74 Some divines 
teach us to believe (though I suspend) that God Himself 
cannot.. compel men to believing. X749 Hartley Observ. 
Man I. Pref., That voluntary Power over our Affections and 
Actions, by which we deliberate, suspend, and choose. 

- *}* c. To hold oneself back or refrain from doing 
something. Obs. rare. 

2598 in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. I. III. 50 Wisshing us to sus- 
pend from embracing any other course in that kmde. 2675 
M. Clifford Hum. Reason 17 Reason will not presently 
advise us to a change, ..but suspend a while and attempt 
again. Ibid. 89 , 1 must. .stand still, that is suspend abso- 
lutely from the belief of any Religion. 

+ 5. a. To keep in a state of mental fixity, 
attention, or contemplation ; to rivet the attention of. 

2561 T. Norton Calvids Inst. i. 9 To geue ourselues unto 
such a searching out of God, as may so holde our witt sus- 
pended with admiration [etc.). 2639 S. Du Verger tr, Camus' 
Adinir. Events a 2, Things which delight and wonderfully 
suspend theminde. 2667 Milton/*. A. ii. 555 The harmony 
. .S^pended Hell, and took with ravishment The thronging 
audience. 2672 Woodheao St. Teresa 11. xi. ox A Prayer 
of Quiet in the manner of a Spiritual sleep, which suspends 
the Soul so, that..wemaylose much time. *744 Akenside 
Fleas, [mag. 1. 257 The viUage-matTon| round the blazing 
hearth, Suspends the infant-audience wuh her talcs. 2804 
Eugenia de Acton Tale without Title I. 224 She sat sus- 
pended, till recollecting the box.. she started. 1812 Cary 
Dastte^ Parad. xxxii. 81 Whatsoever I had yet beheld, Had 
not so much suspended me with wonder (orig. Di tania 
ammirazion ston mi sospese^. 

fb. To keep in suspense, uncertainty, or inde- 
cision. Obs, (or dial^ 

2603 15 . Jonson Sejanus iv, v, Thus he leaues the Senate 
Diuided, and su^ended, all vneertaine. 2653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xiii. 39 We were all suspended into divers 
opinions. 1668 Dryden Even. Love Ded., She [sc. Victory] 
seem’d to suspend her self, and to doubt, beforesbe took her 


Flight. 2719 De Foe Crusoe i. (Globe) 247 My Thoughts 
were a little suspended, when I had a serious Discourse with 
the Spaniard.^ 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 158 i* 13 The 
intent of the introduction is to raise expectation, and sus- 
pend it. 2798 Jefferson /FW/,(i8s9) 208, 1 am entirely 

suspended as to what ts to be expected, c x88o Kirkby 
(yorks.) Dial.t 'l‘hey were very curious to know the secret 
but I would not telf them. I suspended them for a whole 
year. 

6. Sc. Law. a. trans* To defer or stay (execu- 
tion of a sentence) pending its discussion in the 
Supreme Court, b. inir. To present a bill of 
suspension : see Suspension 4, and cf. Suspendeb 3. 

2650 Acts 0/ Sederunt 26 Jan. (17M) 63 The decreittis, 
reg'istratc bandis, and utlicr grounms 01^ the letters and 
charges craved to be suspendiL i6p8 in Sir H. Dalrymple 
Decisions i Sir John C. having charged the Earl., 

upon a bond of borrowed money, to pay zoool. Sterling, he 
suspended, and alleged res judicata. ^43 Kames Decis. 
Crt. Sess. ^7JO-:5‘2(i79o) 65 Begbie occasionally hearing that 
his decree suspended, put up hU protestation in common 
form. /bid. JO W. H., being charged for recourse, suspended 
upon want of due ncgociation. 2838 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot, s. V. Suspension^ The parly complaining commences 
proceedings by presenting a bill of suspension, .his bill con- 
cludes, that tne. .execution in question ought to be sus- 
pended, and therefore he prays for letters of suspension. 

7 . Mus. To prolong (a note of a chord) into the 
following chord, thus deferring the progression of 
the part in which it occurs, usually so as to pro- 
duce a temporary discord. 

2853 J, Smith Treat. Mus. 35 In Example (97) the dimin- 
ished and minor seventh are suspended. 1867 Macfarren 
Harmony 69 Let us suspend every bass note as the 

inverted 4th of the chord that follows it. 

II. 8. trans. To hang, hang up, by attachment 
to a support above ; = Hang v. i. (Often a tech- 
nical or affected substitute for hang.^ 
c 2440 Pallad. on Husb. iii. 832 And after monethes iij do 
hem suspende. 2593 tiites of Durham (Surtees 2842) 34 
The iiij*^ bell rcm.-ijmes ther still and was never rounge 
synce yt was suspent. 2656 Blount Ghssogr.t Suspend. 
to hang up or upon. 2706 PiiiLurs (ed. Kersey), Suspended, 
a Philosophical Word for hanged up. 27x9 (Quincy Lex. 
PhysicO‘Mcd. (1722), Suspended, or Appended, is said of 
externa! Remedies, which arc wore about the Neck, Wrists, 
or the like. 2784 Cowfer Task iv. 774 The most unfurnish'd 
with the means of life.. overhead Suspend their crazy boxes, 
planted thick, And watered duly. 2796 J. Jordan Specif. 
Patent Bridges (1797) 4 My invention consists in suspend- 
ing to an arch or arches,.. bridges. xBzo W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. 11 . 52 {Stage Coach) Hams, tongues, and filtcbes of 
bacon, were suspended from the ceiling. 2836 Penny Cycl. 
VI. 178/2 A collection ofpictures. .for the present suspended 
in an apartment at the Pitt press. 2839 Kf.ichtlev Hist. 
Eng. ll, 87 Others (/e. rebels) were suspended from the 
boughs of the oak. 2^8 Buckley ///.tz/f it. 293 He suspended 
from bis shoulders his silver-studded sword. sSfir tr. C'tess 
Hahn^Hahn's Lives Fathers 0/ Desert 20 The chandeliers 
suspended from the roof were of silver. 
fig. 2836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. li, Punishments actu- 
ally denounced, and those punishments suspended over us. 
t b. inir. « Hang v. 8. Obs, 

2597 A. M. tr. Guiltemeau's Fr. Chirurg. i^fz Because 
that the wounded partes may suspend & hange in the bellye. 
2599 — tr. Cabelhouer' s Bk. PhysickctxJ'z Let not this little 
cloth suspend above tbre bowers therin. <2268^ Villiehs 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Epitaph upon Felton x Here unintcr’d sus- 
pends. . Felton's dead Earth. 

o. trans. To support (something hanging). 7itz;r, 
28x6 Tuckev Harr. Exped, R. Zaire iii, (1818) 99 And a 
silk sash . .suspending a snip's cutlass, finished his costume. 

d. To attach so ns to allow of movement about 
the point of attachment ; = Hang v. 2. 

28*7 Faraday Chem. Manij. xxiii. (1842) 595 It will, if 
freely suspended,pas 5 beyond its position of rest to a distance 
on the left side, X87X A. Meadows Man. Midwifery (ed. 2) 
299 An index suspended from a cross-bar. 

cause to depend ; pass, to depend. 
Const, on, upon (rarely front). Now rare. 

2608 Willf.t Hexapla Exod. xxxiv, 820 Itseemeth bj’ the 
Hebrew distinction ouer lehouah, that this word is suspended 
from the rest which follow, so that cel is one of the cpitheles 
rather. .then a proper name of God. 16*9 Prynne Anti- 
Armin, 83 If our conuersion, saluation, grace, and glorte, 
are thus suspended on our most impotent. .wills, what m.-in 
can once be saued? 1653 Milton ///Vf/zn^x Wks. 2851 V, 
373 That the Magistrate.. should take into his own Power 
the stipendiary maintenance of Church-ministers, ..would 
suspend the Church wholly upon the Slate. 2758 Johnson 
Idler No. xi^ F 5 The present state of the skies and of the 
earth, on which plenty and famine arc suspended. 1759 — 
RassetasxxyiWyll is dangerous for a man and woman to sus- 
pend their fate upon each other, at a time when opinions 
are fixed (etc.). 18*9 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 278 That the 
universal prevalence of Christianity, .is suspended upon the 
continuance of missiona^ zeal. 2844 R. Choate Addresses 
(1878) 334 The peculiarity of this election I'f that while it 
involves all the questions of mere policy which are ever sus- 
pended on the choice of a president (etc.), 

f b. To regard as dependent, ‘ make * (a thing) 
depend, upost, Obs. 

2638 Chiluncw. Relig. Prot. i. ii. § 69. 79 Your suspending 
the same [sc. salvation of a baptized infant] on the Baptizer's 
intention. 2797 Monthly Mag. III. 260/1 ITiey differed 
from the above-mentioned theologists and philosophers in 
this, that the latter suspended every thing from Deity. 

10 . a. To hold, or cause to be held up, without 
attachment ; = Hang v. i d, 

1646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iii. 72 That in the 
Temple of Serapis there was an iron chariot suspended by 
Loadstones in the a>TC. 2683 Boyle E^. Notion Nat. ii. 
29 That water kept suspended in a sucking Pump, is not in 
its natural place. 1^6 Browning Luria iii. J98 The un- 
seen sun above, Which draws and holds suspended all of 


us, Binds transient mists and vapours into one. 1870 R. R. 
CoVERDALE Pocms i6 A cloud in western skies Suspent, or 
floating on its way. 2909 C. Keyser in Hibheri jrnl. Jan. 
386 The world of things that are finite is strictly an island^ 
world suspent in a sea. 

b. To hold, or cause to be held, in suspension ; 
to contain in the form of particles diffused through 
its substance, as a flnid medium ; to cause to be so 
diffused {in the medium). 

2737 Bracken Farricty Impr. (1757) II. 277 Spiritof Wine 
singly is not near so efficacious., as when it contains or Sus- 
pends some resinous Substance. 2805 W, Saunders Min. 
Waters 162 There is no more carbonic acid, or scarcely more, 
than is necessary to keep the lime suspended. 2862 Miller 
Elcm, Chem,, Org. iii. (ed. 2) 244 By suspending the com- 
pound of acetylene with subchloride of copper in a solution 
of ammonia. 2874 Garrod & Baxter Mat, Med. 115 Fluid 
Magnesia... Prepare as above, suspend in water and pass 
pure carbonic acid gas through it. iZZoEncycl. Brit.'ZAW. 
8i/x Gold and silver inks are writing fluids in which gold and 
silver,, .are suspended in a state of fine division. 
Su^e'nded, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

I. It Temporarily deprived of office, position, 
or privilege. 

* 53 S in Burnet Hist. Ref. (1679) I* Records 132 Whether 
any Persons Excommunicate, Suspended, or Interdicted, did 
give Voices in the same Election? 2659 Clarke Papers 
(Camden) IV. 300 The cashiered and suspended officers. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ii. vi. viii, Louis and his sad sus- 
pended Household. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 408 
Compton, the suspended Bishop of London. 2902 Scotsman 
9 Mar. 8/4 One of the suspended members had the first 
place for an amendment. 

2 . Undecided, undetermined. 

2576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 194 His suspended and 
douDcfull mynde. 277^1 Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. IL 
88 One of his friends who had reproved his suspended and 
dilatorj’iife. 2882 W. H, White//, Rutherfora 5 Autobiog, 
ii. 20 It is the most difficult thing for us to be satisfied with 
suspended judgment. 

3 . Temporarily slopped, intermitted : chiefly in 
phr. suspended animation, a stale of temporary 
insensibility, esp. that due to asphyxia. 

28x7 Shelley Rev. Islam xi. xi, Why watched those 
myriads with suspended breath Sleepless a second night? 
2820 Good Nosology 368 Total suspension of all the mental 
and corpore.'il functions., Asphyxy. Suspended animation. 
28*5 Scott Betrothed xiv, In suggesting and applying the 
usual modes for recalling the suspended sense. 2827 -- 
Surg. Dau, viii, An old servant waited with the means 01 
resloring suspended animation, 2836 I, Tavlou Phys. The, 
Another Life xvii, 257 A condition of suspended powers, 

4 . Deferred, or of which the fulfilment or execu- 
tion is deferred. 

284S Lvtton Harold vni. vi, Harold parted from his be- 
trothed, without hint of bis suspended designs. 1856 Dove 
Logic Chr, Faith v, ii. 326 Inasmuch ns perfect justice is 
not executed in this world, man is in a st.ale of suspended 
condemnation. . 

6. Mus, Of a note of a chord : Prolonged into 
the following chord, usually so as to constitute a 
temporary discord. 

2853 J. .Smith Treat. Mus, 33 By carrying on some one 
tone (technically termed a ‘suspended note'), from the 
harmony preceding a dissonant chord. 2867 Macfarrbn 
Harmony (2802) 66 The suspended discords are the 9th, and 
the 4th, and also lbe$th, from the mediant and leading-note. 
2889 Prout Harmony xix. 228 The first inversion of the 
suspended fourth. 

II. 6. Supported by attachment above ; hung ; 

banging. Suspended bridge = Suspension-bridge. 

2796 Monthly Mag, II. 883 Jordan's Suspended Bridges. 
2825 J. Smith Panorama Sci. fy Art II. 223 The clappers 
now fly to deposit the electricity they have received upon 
the central bell. They arc then again in a condition to be 
attracted by the suspended bells. x86i Stephens & Burn 
Bk. Farm-buildings Suspended or hanging gate for 
court>-ards. 2889 Q. Findlay Eng. Railway ^ In 1847 bir. 
Bridges Adams introduced the suspended joint with fish- 
plates. 2901 Black's Jltustr, Carp. <V- Bund., Scajfotdiug 
x8 We recognise, by the tell-tale c.ivities left in the existing 
stonework, that the scaffolds were suspended ones. 

b. Entom. (See quots.) 

2B26 KiRby& Sp. Eniomol. IV. 300 Suspended, . one 
part is joined loanolher bya ligature, without beinginserted 
in it. 1842 Westwood Brit. Butterflies 54 The mode in 
which these caterpillars [of the Peacock Butterfly) change 
to suspended chry.^ialides. 2872 E. Newman Brit. Butter- 
flies 19 Suspended , in which the chrysalids arc at- 

tached by the tail only, and hang with the head downwards. 

c. Bot. Of an oVule (or seed) ; Attached at or 
near the summit of the ovary (or fruit) and hanging 
vertically. 

2832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 159 ^yhcn an ovulum..hang5 
from the summit of the cavity, it is pendulous ; and when 
from a little below the summit, it is suspended, xoox Bent- 
ley Man. Bot. 336 A seed may be erect, inverse or pendu- 
lous, suspended, ascending, &c. ’ 

7 . Held up without attachment ; held aloft. 

2817 Shelley Rev. Islam i. xi, A vapour like the sea’s 

suspended spray Hung gathered. 

8 . Held in suspension ; diffused in a fluid medium, 
as solid particles. 

2832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. vii. (ed. 3) 51 The coarsest 
portion of the suspended matter first subsides. 2851-3 
linson's Cycl. Arts (1867) II. 684/r It. .contains sus^nded 
impurities coated with albumen. 2877 Vixsxx.^'i Physlogr. 
141 A part of the suspended sediment falls to the l)Oltom. 
Suspende© (srspendr). nonce<vd. [f. Suspend 
V. + -EE.] One who is suspended. 

atB$6 in Olmsted Slave States 2x5^ I have heard tbaj the 
great ordeal, in their [sc. negroes') estimation, a ‘seeker ' had 
to pass, was being held over the infernal flames by a thread 
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or a hair. If the thread does not break, the suspendee is * in 
the Lord.’ 

Suspender, [f. Sdspsnd v. + -er i.] 

I. One who or that which suspends. 

1 . One who or that which puts a stop to some- 
thing, esp. temporarily. 

iS24^£.rrr. Aberd, Keg. (1844) I. loS The suspendaris of 
the said hirk being charply persewit for the said expensis. 
1867 Contemp. V. 455 Time itself is the great suspender 

of controversy. 

t2. Onewho suspends his judgement j a doubter, 
hesitalor, Obs* rare^^^ 

1625 Mountaco App, Cssar u. v. 146 The cautelousnes 
of suspenders, and not forward concluders. 

3 . .SV. Law, One who presents a bill of suspen- 
sion : see Suspension 4, and cf. Suspend v. 6 b. 

1630 Acts (1790) 63 The Lords declairis, 

That whair the groundis of thechairgesare decreittis before 
inferior judges, the suspender, in that case, is onlie heirby 
haldin either to produce the decreilt, or ane instrument of 
refusall theirof. 1698 in Sir H, Dalrymple Decisions (1792) 

7 The suspender having neglected the legal remedy of sus- 
pension. 1774 in A. McKay Hist, Kihnamock (1864) 303 
The suspenders have_ given a very erroneous .stale of the 
..manner in which this green was acquired. 1838 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. s.v. Suspemion^ The ordinarj* course.. is 
for the suspender to ask the Lord Ordinary to pronounce an 
order for revising the reasons of suspension and answers. 
2868 Act ff ^2 Vici. c. loo § 2 The word ‘pursuer ' shall 
include coraplainer, suspender, petitioner, or appellant. 

I 3 L That by which something is suspended. 

One of a pair of straps passing over the 
shoulders to hold up the trousers : — Brace j 3.2 
9 b : usually in pi. Chiefly U.S. 

2810 Massachusetts Spy 23 May 3/2 Part of the buckle of 
his suspenders and several pieces of his coat . . were extracted 
from the wound. 2830 Marryat King's Ozvfs it, Loose 
trousers, tightened at the hips, to preclude the necessity of 
suspenders. 2841 Syd. S.mith in Lady Holland Mem, (1855) 
II. 442 Correspondences ate like small-clothes before the in- 
vention of suspenders; it is impossible to keep them up. 
2BS3 ‘Mark Twain* Life Mississippi iv, 43 He wore a 
leather belt and used no suspenders. 

attrib. 2833 [S. SMiTHjLr//. y, Doumingsaxiu (2835) 130 
And jest then the Gineral got in a way he has of twitchia 
with tus suspender buttons behind. 

b. A device attached to the top of a stocking or 
sock to hold it up in place. 

189$ Army <5- Naxy Co^cp. Soc. Price List xoSa Ladies’ 
Stocking Suspenders, /bid. 1231 Half Hose Suspenders. 

5 . An apparatus or a natural structure which 
supports something suspended, 

2839 Diet. Arts 64a The second improvement described 
by the patentee, is the construction of ‘suspenders to be 
substituted instead of the ordinary blocks.^ 2874 Cooke 
Ftmgi 263 The suspender of the larger copulative cell. 2893 
Arnold 4* Son^ Catal. Surg, lusintm. 704 Suspeuder 
(Keeiley’s), with woollen bag [for scrotal hernial. 

b. A tanning-pit in which the hides are sus- 
pended. 

2882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 384/2 In these pits (al» called 
suspenders) the hides are saspended over poles laid across 
the pit, and they moved daily from one to another of a 
series of four or six. 

iH. Something that is suspended. 

6 . A hanging basket, vase, etc., as for flowers. 

1878 Jewitt Ceramic Art I. 425 Vases, tazzas, brackets, 

pedestals, suspenders, terminals, flower-vases. 

Suspendible (s^pe*ndibU), a. rarr~^. . [f. 
Suspend v, + -ible .3 Capable of being, or liable 
to be, suspended. So Suspendibi*lity. 

2799 Kirwa.n Geol. Ess. 4 ,orj The solubility or suspendi- 
bility, (as some may choose to call it,) in mere water. 
2892 Pall Mall C. 25 June 3/2 Somebody then would be 
responsible, and * suspendible ‘ if legal blunders were found 
in new law's. ,.-0 

Suspending (s^spe’ndi9),c'p/. so. [f. Suspend 
V. -i -ING 1 .] Tne action of the verb Suspend. 

1. = Suspension i. 

CX380 Wycuf Jl^ks. (1S80) 80 Sumtyme men weren forboden 
of trewe prestis to vse & do sacramenlis in open cursed lif, 

St iresve suspendynge. C1440 Jacob's Well 30 Sentence 
of cursyng, of suspendyng, of enterdysijmg a5ens kyng, lord, 
baroun. ^1585 [R. Browne] Answ. Cartionght 25 He 
seemelh to allowe also their suspendings of preachers. 

2. == Suspension 2 , 4 . 

2324 Exir. Acerd. Reg. (1844)!. 208 The cause of the said 
kirkis suspending. 2532 More Confut. 7 indale Wks. 595/2 
A suspendinge of the vse of j-* w>'ites. 2673 Essex Papers 
(Camden) 1. 49, I long very much for an answer concerning 
ye Rules. I must needs s.'iy that >•« Letter for y® suspend, 
ing of them.. has bin of great disadvantage to me. 1696 
Alls mil. Ill (1823) X. 66/1 His llajeslie.-Ordams that 
ia case of calumnious suspending the Imrds of Sesston De- 
cetn a third part mote then is Decerned for Expences. 

+ 3. = SOSPENSIOS 7 . Obs. 

14S3 Caxtou Cold. Leg. 069/1 By the fjTSt thre su^nd- 
jmgei that he had ought to be noted he was suspended m 
taken vp fro the lone of the world and he urns suspend^ 

that is to say enten tyf in heuenly lone And hen-as suspended 

that is to saye wrappyd in the grace, .of GcxL ^ 

Suspending, Ppl» tt. [f. as prec. + -iNG-.J 
That suspends, in various senses. 

1. In non-physical sense : see Suspend -• 

1656 G. Collier Answ. ic Quest. Ded. A c, Mr. Fish»., 
hath sent abroad.. bitter insmualions against siw^naing 
ministers (as he calls them). 1689 TutchIS Hercttk Poem 

8 No Poetry must pass, but serv’d the Cause, Or seme sus- 
pending Ballad of ibe Laws. 18*4 L. .Murray En^l. Cram. 
IV. L § 4 (ed, 5) I. 366 It is ageneral rule, that^ the suspend- 
ing pause should” be used when the sense is incomplete. 
2862 Brougham Brit. Const. xvL 24r James.. assumed the 
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full dispensing and suspending powers. 1910 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 132 In spite of the Lords* claim to act as a revising and 
suspending chamber. 

2. ^ physical sense (see Suspend zr. 8), usually 
applied to the support by which somethinsr is sus- 
pended (8 c). 

26x3 in A. F. Steuart.S’rc/f »«iVAw//f(S.H.S.)69, i6pairs 
of suspending eye-glasses, Monthly Mag. II. 883 The 

patentee, .proposes toattach the bridge to these [two parallel 
elliptic] curves, by means of wrought iron suspending bars. 
*797 J* CuRR Coaiyie:oer-22 The suspending lug of the corf. 
2827 Faraday Chem.Mamp.n.{xZ^^)^i When ihesu^lance 
IS small, the^balance delicate, and the suspending line thick. 
2846 Owzs in Rep. Brit. Assoc, i. 205 The large suspending 
mastoid to which Muller gives the name of ‘lemporale *. 
2873 Knight Diet, Mech. 2.^62/i Suspejiding.cliitchy a 
grapple to be fixed to a beam in a barn or warehouse, for 
the purpose of suspending hoisting-tackle, 

+ Suspensa tion. Obs. rare, [ad, med.L. 
sttspensdliOy -onenty n. of action f. sttspensare : see 
Suspense = Suspension. 

2372 Campion Ifist. Irel. 11. 1. (1633) 58 That Mac Mur- 
rough, .should quietly repossesse the parts of Leinster, 
which Rodericke with-held by suspensation. a 1657 R. 
Loveoay Lett. (1663) 267 The malice of the times extends 
beyond the suspensation of cstate-s, to the separation of 
friends. 2800 Mansfield (Wore.), A suspensation of the 
laws. 

Suspense (srspems), sh. Also 5-9 suspence, 
6-7 -ens. [a. AF., OF. sttspens m,, in phr. en 
suspens (Rolls ParlL, an. 1306) in abeyance, or 
OF. suspense f. deferring, delay, repr. med.L. 
ptnstim (in phr. in suspensd)^ *suspensa ( = sus- 
peusio)y neut, and fem. of suspensuSy pa. pple. of 
suspetidire to Suspend. (The neut. form is repre- 
sented also in It. sospesoy Sp., Pg. suspenso.) Cf. 
the history of Defence and Offence,] 

^ 1 , (Chiefly Law.) In sitspensey ndC being exe- 
cuted, fulfilled, rendered, paid, or the like; esp. to 
put in sitspensey to defer or intermit the execution, 
payment, etc. of. Obs. 

2421 HoccLZVELeamtoDie 138 Whelhtr not changed may 
be this sentence ; O lord, may it nat put been in suspense ? 
2492 Rolls cf Parlt. VI. 445 TTiat by this same Act. .the 
same Rentes and Services, .be not cxtincted nor put in sus- 
pence. 2333 Act 27 Hen. Vltly c. 9, The same estatutes. . 
sbalbe In suspence and not to put in execucion duryng the 
saide tyme. 2544 ir. Littleton's Tenures in. x. 224 b, The 
tenaunt for terme of lyfehath fetn tbesemyces, but seruyees 
be put in suspence durynge bts lyfe. 2576 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot, II. 522 That the saidis landis..iemane in the 
menetyme in suspens un-melHt or intromettit with beayiher 
of the saidis partiis. 2628 Coke On Litt. 3x3 Albeit during 
the couerture the seruices shal be put in suspence. 2818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 186 It w*as a springing use, resting 
in suspence during his life. 

i* D. Hence gen. (a) Temporary cessation, inter- 
mission, abeyance ; *= Suspension 2. Obs. 

2584 S. Cox in Nicolas Life Sir C. Hatton (1847) 39® The 
long suspense of your favor, hath bred an opinion . . that [etc.]. 
2588 Holy Bull 4 Crusade 36 Though It weieso, that 

all the same or any of them, did containe any clause contrary 
to this suspence. 2710 Norris C/rr. 252 Innaiural 
Sleep the senses of the Body are bound up, so that tbeie is 
a su>pcn5e of Sensation. 2717 Pope Elolsa to Abelard 250 
For ihee the fates, .ordain A cool suspense from pleasure 
and from pain. 2783 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 26 
I hope this little journey will aflbrd me at least some sus- 
pense of melancholj'. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 552 
That though, where a number of years directly constituted 
the term of suspense, property could not be prevented from 
vesting absolutely during 25 j-cars, [etc.]. 

•f* (B) Deferment, delay. Obs. 
cx59a Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 204 Edward, I accept thee 
here, Without suspence, as my adopted sonne. 260s in 
Morj-son liin. (16x7) xi. 252 These vnrcasonable Billes baue 
been looked into (and so some suspence of paiment made). 
27x2 Steele No. 2S4 e 2 Their whole Time is spent in 

suspense of the present Moment to the next, a X728 Penn 
Innccency Wks. 1726 1. 266 This short Apology,- - which had 
not been thus long retarded, if an ExpcciatioD..bad not re- 
quired a Suspense. 

2 . The state of being suspended or kept undeter- 
mined (chiefly to holdy keep in suspense)', hence, 
the action of suspending one’s judgement ; « Sus- 
pension 5. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidaste’s Comm. 99 b, To geqe no credit 
vniosclaunders, . .but lokcepetheyr ludgement in suspence^ 
tyll [etc.]. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiv. § 6 Suspence of 
iudgement and exercise of charilic. 1736 Butler Anal. ir. 
vl. 223 This will afford Mailer of ExercKc, forreUgious Sus- 
penseand Deliberation. 2794 Palev £rn /. iil xv. (x8oo)II. 

314 The miracles did not. .so compel aswt, as to leave no 
room for su.^pense. 189a Westcott Gospel of Ltfe 216 
Cases may arise in which it is our duly to bold our judgment 
in suspense. i9o3 Westm. Gaz. 16 Jan, 2/2 The plea for a 
Suspense of judgment until ibe facts are known. 

3 . A state of mental uncertainty, with expectation 
of or desire for decision, and usually some appre- 
hension or anxiety ; the condition of waiting, esp. 
of being kept waiting, for an expected decision, 
assurance, or issue; less commonly, a state of un- 
certainty what to do, indecision : esp. in to keep 
(or hold) in {p: great or f a great) suspense. 

' rdd-.ft ... _e..e'rLtir*r,l»e 1 


*SS7 N, T. (Genev.) Luke xxiv. 28 rurie. Chrute » o‘d^ 
them in suspens til his tjTne came to manifest him sell^rn to him. 

2573 G. Harvey (Camden) 2S,Iprtud him. .that 

he%^'uldnotE^ermetogotnasgreatsa 5 pcasa 5 lcam- 2022 


SUSPENSE. 

Burton Anai. Mel, ir. IL \*r. i, If he. .be in suspition, sus- 
pence, or any w*aj' molested, satbfie his mind, X67X Milton 
1569 Suspense in news is torture, speak them oul 
Armin. (1827) 58 Alen wickedly think 
that Ood IS such an one as themselves. .hanging in pendu- 
lous suspences. 1723 De Foe JVj*. rmmd World (1840) 82 
It was no less than four days before our boat came back, so 
that the poor men were held in great suspense. 2770 Lanc- 
hoene Plutarch (xSjg) I. 73/1 An inCTedible .silence reigned 
among the people, anxious for the event, and lost in sus- 
pense. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxii, All stood in a kind of 
suspense, wailing the event of the orders which the tjTant 
had issued. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 170 His 
® state of contented suspense between 
infidelity and poperj*. 2872 Spurgeon Treas. Daiid Ps. 
Ixxxyiii. iB The earpmains in suspense; until the majestic 
lxxxix*u [psalm] shall burst upon iu 

^ fb. Jn suspettse (const, clause, also of) : unde- 
cided, doubtful, uncertain. Obs. 

2383 Stubbes Abus. 11.(1882) 8, I stand in suspence 
whether hir like were euer borne. 1600 E. Blount tr. 
Conestaggio 02 He stoode in suspence where he should 
passe. 2629 H. Burton Truth's Tri. 290 To hold their 
merchants in suspense of making any rauing trade. 2692 
St. Ettrevtoufs Ess. 142 ’Tiscertain too that Caesar 
had his Hazards, but. .1 m in suspence whether he was ever 
much Wounded in all hb Wars. 2748 Anson's Voy. ir. ix. 
230 They were lying upon their oars in suspence what to do. 

c. Objectively, as an attribute of affairs, etc. : 
Doubtfulness, uncertainty, undecidedness, f In 
suspense : (of a question, etc.) undecided, doubtful. 

a 25x3 Fabyan Citron, v. ciii. (i8xi) 78 Which innaturall 
batayll hang^mge in suspence to whether of ibeym the 
victory shulde tume.^ a 2348 Hall Chron.^ Edw. /P',246 
Meanjmge thereby.. in the meane season to let that matter 
be in suspence. ^2393 Norden Spec. Brit., M'sex ii. 23 
There b a free Schole for the towne, the stipend yet in sus- 
pence, the Fbhmongers of London contribute iwentie pound. 
*597 Hooker ^cc/. Pol. v.Ixxii. § 8 Leauing thb in suspence 
as a thing not..cetiaiiw‘ly knowne. 2623 Massinger Dk. 
Milan 1. i. It being in suspense on whose fair lent Winged 
Victory will make her glorious stand. 2742 Middleton 
Cicero I. v. 375 In thb suspense of hb affairs at Rome. x8is 
Jane Austen Emma xxxix, Such events are very interesting ; 
but the suspense of them cannot last long. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. vni. § 2. 461 The first twenty years of Elizabeth’s 
reign were a period of suspense. 

+ d. Doubt as to a person’s character or con- 
duct. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. PI, ni. ?. 240 *Tis myspeciall hope, 
That you will cleare your selfe from all suspence. 2594 
Nashe Uufert. Trav.'jf Bring you mee a princoks beard- 
lesse boy. .to call my name in su.’jpeDse? 

e. attrib. in suspense account {Book-keeping)y 
an account in which items are temporarily entered 
until their proper place is determined. 

2882 Bithell Covnting.ho, Diet. (2893) 291. 2903 Westm. 
Gaz, 87 Nov. xx/i There is the profit of;CROj*78 transferred 
to reduction of a suspense account. 

4 . « ScsPE.NSiON 8. rare. 

2752 tr. Rameau's Treat. Mus. 98 The sounds A keep In 
Suspence those of B, which naturally ought to have been 
heard. 2885-^ R, Bridges Eros 4 Psyche May xv. Res- 
ponsive rivalries, that, while they strove, Combined in full 
harmonious sa<^pen5e, Entrancing wild desire, then fell at 
last Lull'd in soft closes. 

1 5 . = Suspension 9. Obs, rare. 

(1642 Tolleh Holy ^ Prof. St. n. xix.* 120* In a defensive 
warre, when bis countrey is hostilely invaded, ’tb pity but 
bb neck should hang in suspence with hb conscience that 
doubts to lighL] 2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 99 Must 
clouds be so precipitated, or kept in suspence, as the case of 
apailicular man or two requires? 2727 Swift Baucis 4 
Philemon 63 Doom'd ever in suspence to dwell, 'Tb now no 
kettle, but a bell, 

Snspe'nse, I*. rare ox Obs. Also 5-7 sub- 
pens, suspence. [a. O^.suspens-ey or ad. its source 
L, suspensuSy pa. pple. of suspendire to Suspend.] 

+ 1 . Held in contemplation, attentive. (Cf. Sus- 
pend V. 5 a, Suspension 7.) Obs. 


c 2450 Capcrave Life St. Gilbert vii. In conlemplacion [he 
vv-as] mor suspense pan ojjir men. 2556 in W. H. Turner 
Select, Rec. Oxford (i53o) 245 In which talk he held men 
very suspense. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xix. 48 All the 
people was suspense [Vulg. suspettsus erat', tficpf^iaTo] 
nearing him. 

2. In a state of mental suspense ; waiting for the 
issue; doubtful, uncertain ; undecided. 

CX440 Capcrave Lrfe St. Kath.w 8S1 Thus haue thb 
folkb at Katarj'n taken her leue, Walkyug to chaunbre with 
hertes ful suspens; Keepyng thb mat-r al dos in sylens. 
^2450 — Life Si. Aug. viii. Thus lyued be with suspense 
mynde, in grete doute. 2546 Coverdale Treat. Lord's 
Supper Avij, W* indifferent and suspense mjmde. 2596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. vL 34 Whose hart twixt doubtfull feare 
And feeble hope hung all this while suspence. 1660 Milton 
Free Comtttw, Wks, x8sx V. 434 While all IMinds axe sus- 
pense with Expectation of a new Assembly. 2667 — P. L. 
IL 418 Expectation held His look sti-^nce, awaiting who 
appeer’d To second, or oppose, or unceriake The perilous 
aitempL 2822 C:aby DantCy Farad, xxvui. 27 The guide 
belovw Saw me in anxious thought suspense [orig. r/i 
Forte sespesd\. 2852 C L. Smith tr. Tasso n. xlix. This 
people and otW stay suspense At [ong- tncerto fende 

Dajspect.icle so horrible and new. ^ 

•fb. Objectively doubtful or uncertain; unde- 
termined. Obs. 

2624 Br. atouNTAGU Gagt 64 That Ipve it so suspend, 
without distinction. 1657 Hawke KiUtngis M. Picf., With 
hb Suspence and involved Questions. 

t3. Refraining from hasty decision or action; 
cautious, deliberate. Obs. 

c 25x0 Barclay Mirr. Cd. Manners {1570) B v, To callers 
importune, of wordes be suspence. 2594 Hooker Eecl. Pel. 
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SUSPENSION. 


PreC ii. $ 2 The selfe same orders allowed, but yet established 
in more wane and suspense mancr. 16x9 H ales Gold. K eirt. 
n. (1673) 97 Private meetings in my Lord Bishops Lodging ; 
where upon Wednesday Morning were drawn certain Theses 
in very suspense and wary terms. 1684 tr. Boiiet's Merc, 
Commit. VI. 155 To proceed, to the great Remedies especially, 
with a suspense pace and slowly. 

4. Hung, hong op, hanging; *= Suspended 6. 
CX440 Pallad. on Hush. i. 500 The pament vnderlhirlcd 
& suspen.se. /h/d. in. 679 That they suspence aparti so 
ma^stonde. z6ioGviLU}>tHera/dr}'iv. xv.(i66o) 341 These 
Shields which wecall Armes suspence. H, 

^^<7«/ii.iii. III. xlviii. Those higherstars'lhey may as w'ell 
in water hang suspense As do the Planets, /h/d.f Notes 
Psychozoia 349 The imaginative operations of Psyche are 
more high, more hovering and suspense from immersion into 
the grosser spirits of this body. 1882 S'i’iAO'nas Animi Figura 
138 Man, 'J'he climax of earth’s miracle, suspense On the 
last wave of being. 

+ b. Of a nose: Tnmed up. Obs. rare, 

x6g7 Evelyn Nuvtism, ix. 297. 

0. Held back, reslrained. Obs, rare, 

1667 Milton P. L, vii. 99 llie great Light of Day. . suspens 
in Hcav’n Held by thy voice. 

tSnspe’llse, o. Obs. Also 6-7 -enoe. [f. L. 
susperts-, pa. ppl. stem of suspetid^e to .Suspend, 
or ad. med.L. siispensare (cf. rare OF. suspenser')!]^ 

1. ira7is. To keep in abeyance ; to defer. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider d* F, xi. 2 This reason dryueth 
vs now..Slreight to your reason, before suspensed. *626 L. 
Owen Spec, Jesuit. (1629) 40, I would adnertise the gentle 
Reader to suspence his beleefe hereof, till bee haue some 
more credible witnesse. 

2. = dispense with : Dispense v. III. 

x^3 Stubbes Anat, Abuses i. (1870) 98 As light and a< 
casie as this punishment is, it may be, and is daicly dis- 
pensed [so cd. 1595 } ed. X535 su'ipcnsed) wiih*all for raonie. 
1S9C R- I^incheJ Dielta (1877) 68 With swcetc mouth’d 
Pytho I may not suspence. a x6oo Delonev Cancans 
CeiJam. Wks. {i9r2) 450 Pcrliaps I may take piity on your 
case : And graciously withall your faults suspence, And glue 
you pardon. 

So t Suspensed ppL a, Suspense a. 1-3 ; 
•{• Suspensing vbl, sb,, suspension. 

1502 Atkynson tr. De Itmtatione IIL xxxvi. (1893) 226 
About the which [spiritual things] scarsly at any tyme we 
labour or thynke inwardly w’ith suspensynge of our out warde 
sensy.s, 1526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. dc W. 1531) 293 Thus they 
be in herte and wyll elcualc and suspensed from all thynges 
in beuen and crlh, X59X Savile TacHus^ Hist. n. iv. 55 
Bringing great comfort to the minds of the armies, and pro- 
vince that were suspensed and doubtful. 1594 Carew Tasso 
11. xxii, Suspenst a while and not so sodainelcd To wrath. 

Suspensefal (sospemsful), a. [f. Suspense 
fA + -ruL.] Full of suspense ; doubtful and appre- 
hensive ; uncertain and expectant of the issue. 

1637 Sanocxsos Serjtt. (t68x) II. 72 He that hath a con- 
tented mind doth not afflict himself.. with suspenceful 
thoughts, in forecasting both Iiis hopes and fears what he 
may be. a X73X Dk, Wharton To Patios Poet. Wk.5. 1735 
II. 53, 1 much rather chose^io be at once acquainted with 
my xl] Fortune, than tocontlnuelonger in a suspenceful Un- 
certainty. x8^ Blackw, Mag. Feb. c$x/iz No other sound 
is audible but his voice, so suspenseful is the silence. 

fSuspensely, Obs. rare. [f. Suspense 

a. 4- -LY 2] Cautiously, deliberately. 

1619 Gold. Rem 95 Judges walk sospensly, 
and are indifferent for cither party. 1625 Moontacu App. 
Ciesaru vii. 59 Our Church, in these deepe and high points, 
hath in great Wisedorae and Prudence, gon on warily and 
suspensely. 

Suspensible (s^spe'nsTbT), a. rare, [C L, 
suspens-, suspend/re : see Suspense zt, and-iBLE. Cf. 
OF suspensible.l Capable of being suspended. So 
Snspensihi'litiy, capability of being suspended. 

*794 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) I, 199 Potter's Clay is 
distinguished, From.. Fuller's earth, by..suspensibility in 
w^ter. 1827 Coleridge ZrV./?e;«, (1836) 1 . 216 Ibe particles 
themselve,s must have an interiorand gravitatlve being, and 
the^ multeity must be a removable or at least suspcnsible 
acadenU 

Suspension (s^spe’njan). Also 6 -cion, 
-aioan, -Byon, Sc, -tione, 6-7 -tion. [ad, late 
L. suspensio, -dnem, n. of action f. suspens-, sus- 
pendire\ see Suspense z). Cf. AF. suspensiun, 

, suspension, Pr. suspensio, etc.] The action 
of suspending or condition of being suspended, 

1. 1. The action of debarring or state of being 
debarred, esp. for a time, from a function or privi- 
lege; temporary deprivation of one’s office or 
position. 

1528 Tindale Ohed. Chr, Man y4 ^£ake them to feare the 
sentence of the chyrch, suspcncions, excomunicacions and 
curses. CXS31 Pol, Rel. Love Poems (1903) 62 Of no 
maner of man to be vsed,..nor to be red, vnder paymeof 
suspencioun. 1581 Mareeck Bk. Notes 1065 Suroention is 
the censure of the Eldcrshippe, whereby one is for a lime 
depriued of the Communion of the Sacraments. 2642 Ord. 
Lords ^ Com,, iFesim. Cou/ess. (1658) 203 Authoritative 
suspension from the Lords Table, of a person not yet cast 
out of the Church, is agreeable to the Scripture. 2682 
Burnet Rights Princes viii. 267 He. .required his Chapter 
not to receive or instal them, under the pains of suspension. 
X726 Ayliffe Parergon 501 Suspension taken in a proper 
Sense is an Ecclc'tastical Ceasure, whereby a Spiritual 
Person is cither interdicted the Exercise of Ecclesiastical 
Function, or hindred from receiring the Profits of bis Bene- 
fice. 27^ Cautions >y Adv. Officers Amny 85 During your 
Suspension you are a Sort of Prisoner at large and do no 
Duty. 2870 in J. W. Clark Ordin. Univ. Cantb, (1904) 306 
Members of the University in statu pnpillari, who are 
guilty of any of the foregoing practices, render themselves 


liable to be punished by Suspension, Rustication, Expulsion, 
or otlierwise. i86x [see Suspend v, xJ 

f b. The state of being temporarily kept from 
doing, or deprived of something. Obs. 

i5o2 in Moryson Jtin, ii.^ (26x7) 230 Many difficulties at 
borne with himselfc, and actions of others abroad, may make 
surpenston if not diversion from that Spanish invasion. 1637 
in Select. Harl, Misc. (1793)^316 , 1 was shortly after shut up 
close prisoner, with suspension of pen, ink, and paper. 2667 
Decay Chr, Piety Pref. § 1 A long indefinite suspension from, 
seeing light 

2. The action of stopping or condition of being 
stopped, esp. for a time; temporary cessation, 
intermission ; temporary abrogation (of a law, rule). 

Suspension of arms or hostilities, an armistice. 

2603 in Rymcr Abi’/frr/r(i7i5)XVI.494/i That.. you make 
a Recesse and Suspentxon of your Negotiation untill you 
shall have further Warrant., from our said Soveraigne Lord. 
1619 in Fng, ^ Genn. (Camden) 51 Their suspension of 
armes will separate their troupes. 2673 Ksscjc Papers 
(Camden) L 62 Y« suspencion of y* Rules was mencioned & 
let fall. 1729 Butler Servt, Wks. 1874 II. 63 We see men 
in the tortures of pain.. excepting the short suspensions of 
sleep, for months together. 1748 Ansan*s Voy, 11. xi. 253 
Occasioned by a casual delay of the galcon..and not by a 
total suspension of her departure for the whole season.^ 2835 
Tomlin's Lavs Diet, s.v. Habeas Corpus, A suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, 2844 Thirlwall Greece IxL VIII, 
92 He granted a suspension of hostilities. 2874 Green Short 
Hist, viii. § 2. 477 The suspension of arms lasted through 
the summer. 

b. Zaw, The abeyance of a right, title, etc. 

1694 in Cruise Digest (cd. 2) III. 221 The suspension in 
case of coheirs doth not arise from any incapacity either in 
the blood, or in the persons, of the coheirs. 2728 Chambers 
Cjcl., Suspensioti. .is a Temporal Stop of a Man's Right. 

C. Stoppage of payment of debts or claims on 
account of financial inability or failure. 

2889 Stasidard 20 Mar. 6/1 It was reported that the 
creditors of some of the unfortunate brokers who have been 
caught in thS French collapse had ofTcred a composition, . . 
but no su^ension was formally announced, 2893 Times 26 
April 5/1 The suspension of the London Chartered Bank of 
Australia was announced to-day. 

d. Paleography, A form of abbreviation con- 
sisting in representing a word by its first letter or 
letters accompanied by the contraction-mark; also, 
a word abbreviated in this way. 

1896 W. M. Lindsay Jiaiin Text, Emend. Index, Sus- 
pension, contractions by. 2912 W. H. Stevenson in Ettg, 
Hist. Rev. Jan. 12 The copyist.. appends his mark of sus- 
pension to words that he could not fully read. 291S W. M, 
Linosay Notae Latinae 10 By the addition of the final letter 
the suspension ap was turned Into the contraction apd. 

3. The action of palling off to a later lime; 
deferring, postponement; f respite. 

264s Waller Upon Death Letdy Rich 12 With thousand 
vows and tears we should have sought That sad decree's 
suspension to have wrought I 2648 Boyle Seraph. Lot’exW. 

8t Witness his Suspension of the World’s creation, 
which certainly had had an earlier Date, were the Deity 
capable of Want. i 55 o R. Ellsworth in Extr, St. Papers 
rel.FrundsS^x. ir. (1911) 120 What reason bath his Maiestie 
..to giue any the least suspentlon vnto those.. who haue 
been.. the Enimiesof His Royali person? 2B16 Dovf Appeals 
Ho. Lords HI, 224 'ITib bill was not paid by the acceptors j 
and a prote^t was taken, and charge given, to the acc^lors 
and indorsers, for each of whom suspensions were offered. 
2912 Times 19 Dec 2/6 In considering what suspension he 
\se. the judge} ought to impose [as to a bankrupt's dis- 
charge). 

4. Sc, Law. The staying or postponing of the 
execution of a sentence pending its discussion in 
the Supreme Court; a judicial order or warrant 
for such postponement and discussion (in full, 
letters oj suspension). Bill of suspetision, a peti- 
tion for suspension formally presented by the party 
complaining. 

1581 Reg. Prhy Council Scot. 111 . 435 The susptnsioan or 
superccdcre grantil of executioun of letters. 1583 Leg. Bp. 
St, Androis 22^ Hownglass..Ncw falsat forged out for to 
defend him : Ane fair suspentione be hes send him. 2585 
Reg. Privy Cowicil Scot. III. 748 That all suspensionis 
aganis letters ra5it..salbe deliverit be his Hieneschancellar. 
1672 Justiciary Proceedistgs (S.H.S. 1905) 11 . 76 He bad 
^oduced a suspension suspending the Wa^nd. 2765-8 
Erskine Inst. Lavs Scot. iv. iii. § 8 Suspension and reduc- 
tion are. .remedies against the iniquitous. .decrees of in- 
ferioriudges. xSio Bill of suspension (see Interdict ebj. 
1826 G. J. Bell Laws Scot, (ed. 5) 1 . 385 The bond 

in a suspension Is, that the suspender shall make payment 
to the charger. 1838 W. Uzvl Diet, LrtwScot.t^<^2 A prayer 
for letters of suspension and interdict in the premises. 

5. The action of keeping any mental action in 
suspense or abeyance: usually in phr., ^.^.sus- 
pension of judgement, opinion ; also absol. hesita- 
tion or caution in decision, refraining from decisive 
action. 

1568 in H, Campbell Love-lett, Mary Scots (1824) 
App. 44 Thcy..promis^ to observe hir Majc-sly’s direction, 
both in thesecresy, and in the suspension of their judgments. 
2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v.$ 8 An impatience of doubt, 
and hast to assertion without due and mature suspention of 
iudgement. 2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep. i. vilL 30 In 
his Indiary relations, wherein arc contained. .incredible 
accounts, he is surely to be read with suspension, a 2676 
Hale Prim. Grig. Man. i. ii. (1677) 58 The Acts of this 
Faculty (fT. the Will] arc generally divided into Volition, 
Nolilion, and Suspension. 1680 in Somers TractsixTs^Z) I. 
82 Reasons for justifying themselves in the Suspension of 
their Assent to this. 1694 Locke Hum. Und. (ed, 2) ii. xxi. 

§ 47 During this suspension of any desire, before the will be 
determined to action. 1754 Edwards Freed, lyUl ii. vii. I 


(1762) 71 The Liberty of the Will in this Act of Suspension, 
consists in a Power to suspend even this Act, Till [etc.ll 
2862 J. F. Stephen Ess. 64 An amount of doubt, of suspen- 
Sion of opinion, . .and . .of aversion to every opinion. 2901 N, 
Ainer.Rev, Feb. 296 TTiat stale of suspension of judgment 
which is somewhat inadequately designated agnosiicSm. 

6. The action of keeping or state of being kept 
I in suspense {spec, in Phet.) ; doubt, uncertainty 
(with expectation of decision or issue); = Sus- 
pense sb. 3. Now rare or Obs. 

2635 J. Hayv/ard tr. BiondPs Banish'd Virg. 196 That 
suspension tormented her not long. 2659 Pearson Creed 
iv. (2662) 207 The Article immediately preceding leaves us in 
the same suspension. 2228 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In Rheto- 
rick. Suspension is a keeping the Hearer attentive and 
doubtful 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ, (x8ri) I. 123 
You may exercise his attention by your manner of telling 
thisstoi^: you may employ with advantage the beautiful 
figure of speech called suspension. 2804 Eugenia de Acton 
Tale 2011/10111 Title I. 79 The face of the father exhibited 
the appearance of a gathering storm, and after an awful 
suspension, lightning issued from his eyes. 

1 7. An ecstasy of contemplation. Obs. rare, 

2672 WooDHEAD St. Teresa ii.xxvi. 159 Our Lord bolding 
her in a rapt, or suspension. 

8. Alns, The action of deferring the progression 
of a part in harmony by prolonging a note of a 
chord into the following chord, usually producing 
a temporary discord ; an instance of this, a discord 
so produced. 

Sometimes restricted to the case In which the part descends : 
cf. Retardation 3 a. 

xBox Busbv Diet, Mus, 1838 G. F. Graham Mus, Comp. 
28/2 A variety of dissonances termed su.vpensions, or synco- 
pations. 2853 J. Smith Treat. Plus. 34 A suspension of the 
leading note, the suspension resolving upwards. 2891 Pwiut 
Counterpoint (cd. 2) 27 The suspensions 98 and 43, with 
their inversions, are available. 

IL 9, The action of hanging something up; 
the condition of being hung, or of hanging from a 
support ; occas. hanging as a form of capital punish- 
ment ; spec, in Med. the treatment of disease by 
suspending the patient ; see also quot. 190I, 

•\ Bridge 0/ suspension = Suspension-bridge. 

[1546 Bale Engl. Fotaries i. U550J 56b, Threttcnynge the 
woman suspensyon, ye may call yt bangynge yf ye wyll.1 
2656 Blount Gtossogr., Suspension.., a banging up. 2657 
Thornley tr. Longud Daphnis ^ Chtoe 4 t They vowed an 
Anniversary su‘?pension to bim^ of some of the first fruits of 
the year. 2659 Pearson Creed iv. (1662)231 True and formal 
crucifixion is often named by the general word suspensioiu 
2713 Steele Guard. No. 231 f 2 He bangs 'cm over a little 
Stick, which Suspension inclines them immediately to War 
upon each other. 2728 Chambers Cycl, s.v., Points of Sus- 
pension in a Ba]laDce,are those Points in the Axis or Beam 
wherein the Weights are apply'd; or from which they are 
suspended. 2829 Philos. Mag, LlV. 15 A bridge, upon the 
principle of suspension. 2B21 Edin. Philos, Jrnt, V. 237 
Description of Bridges of Suspension. 2892 F. Tavwr 
PJan. Pract. Med. (ed. 2) 207 The Method of Suspension 
[in locomotor ataxy). .was introduced by Professor Charcot, 
ipoi Dorland Med. Diet. (ed. 2), Suspension 0/ the uterus, 
the operation of suturing the uterus to the abdominal wall, 
1909 Q. Rev. July 274 A gallows about to be used for the 
suspension of apprehended robbers. 

D, coficr. Someihing hanging from a support. 
1793 S21EATON Edystone L, § 143 A strong hawser.. being 
passed under one of the arms of the anchor,.. the whole 
suspension was in that manner purchased. 

c, concr, A support on which something is hung. 
1833 Crabb Did. Gen. Ktiowl, (cd. 3), Suspension, or 

Points of Suspension, those points in the axis., of a balance 
wherein (he weights are applied, or from which they are 
suspended. 2906 Daily Chrou. 15 Nov. 3/6 T'he gear-box 
will be easily adjustable on its three-point suspension. 

d. Attachment such as to allow of movement 
about the point of attachment; ‘hanging’, as of a 
vehicle on springs, straps, etc. 

2892 in Cent. Diet. 2922 Sphere 28 Dec. p. vi^2 Lan- 
Chester cars by reason of. .their luxurious suspension are 
well suited for colonial requircraenls. . 

10. The action of holding up or state of being 
held up without attachment, 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iii. 72 If we conceive., 
that bodies suspended in the aire have this suspension from 
one or many Loadstones placed both above and below iL 
2724 R. Fiddes Pract. Disc. it. 338 The suspension of the 
clouds in a medium less gross than themselves. 

11. The condition ol being suspended, as particles, 
in a medium. Also concr, a collection of suspended 
particles. 

xnoj Curios. Husb./^Gard. 340 Its Salts., rise upwards, and 
circulate. .around the Glass Vessel. These Salts, being in 
this suspension, ..dispose themselves into Order. 1794 Km* 
WAN Elem. PI in. (cd. 2) I. 19 To ascertain the nature of iMt 
fluid which was capable of holding in solution or suspension 
that immense mass of solid substances of which the glow 
of the earth consists. 2857 Miller Elem. CJtem., Org. vii. 
505 T’he gum becoming dissolved, and retaining the^^resin 
and oil in suspension. 2863 hvELL^AnU'^. Man iil 53 
Some silt carried down in suspension by the waters of 
the Forth. 1904 Brit. Pled. Jrnl. 10 Sept. 504 An arbi- 
trarily chosen bacterial suspension in a test-tube. 

12. atlrib. and Comb., chiefly in sense 9 : 'of, 
pertaining to, or involving suspension ’, as suspen- 
sion priticiple ; ‘ by which something is or may be 
suspended % as suspension apparatus, bolt, joint, 
-line, -link, -rod ; ‘ adapted for being suspnded ’, as 
suspension-drill, -scale-, also suspension-chain, 
each of the chains which support a suspension- 
bridge or similar structure; suspension-pier, 



SUSPICABLE. 


SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 

a pier supported in the manner of a suspension- 
bridge, a chain-pier; suspension-railway, a 
railway in which the wheels run on an elevated 
rail or pair of rails, the bodies of the carriages 
being suspended below them ; suspension-tower, 
pch of the towers to which the chains are attached 
in a suspension-bridge or the like. 

X8S4 Knight ZJ/VA Suppl. 875 *Sus/e/:sian Ap/a. 

ratus..a splint with means of suspension from a frame. 
2837 W. B. Adams Carriages 221 The ends are. .curled 
round a rnandril of the size of the 'suspension bolt. 2823 
Seaward in Fhtlos. 31 Dec. 425 Observations on 'Sus- 
pension Chain Bridges. 2823 in Daily Nnvs 5 Dec. (2896) 
5/7 Over the top of each lower pass the main suspen. 
Sion chains which issue from the body of the ciiffi 
2875 Knight Did. Mech. 2464 * Suspension-drill^ . . a 
vertical drilling-machine having a frame which may 
be bolted to the ceiling, so as to be out of the way. 
*8^ J. Hogg Microsc. i. ii. 70 Even after the 'suspension 
joint has become supple by long use. 2884 \V. H. Green- 
wood /ron(ed.2) Index, 'Suspension links. 2823 

in Picton L*pool Munic. Ree. (1886) II. 3C2 The erection of 
'suspension piers. 2825 Genii. Dlaff. XCV. i. 628/1 A line 
of railway,, on the 'suspension principle having t^en con- 
structed at Cheshunt.^ 2833 £r//. Cyet. Arts 
< 5 - Sci. II. 801/2 The bridge over the South Esk at Montrose 
furnishes a good example of the suspension principle, 2875 
Knight Did. Hlec/i. 2464 *Suspensfon-railtvayf a railway 
in which the carriage is suspended from an elevated track. 
2843 Fenny Cycl. XXIII. 335/2 The 'suspension-rods are 
an inch square, and they support transverse cross-bearers. 
2875 Knight Did. Mech. 2464 * Suspension-scale, one 
swung by pendent rods from levers above. 2842 Penny 
Cycl. XXIII. 334/2 The roadway, which rises about two 
feet xa the centre between the 'suspension-towers. 

Snspension-'bridge. 

A bridge in which the roadway is suspended from 
spans of ropes, chains, or wire cables attached to 
and extending between supports (in the case of a 
large bridge, towers of masonry or steel). 

Also formerly called suspended bridge^ bridge of suspen- 
sion. suspension chain bridge (see Suspended 6, Suspension 
9, 22), and Chain- BRIDGE. 

2822 Edin. Fhilos, yrnl. V. Index 419 Stevenson, Mr. R. 
..on the history and construction of suspension bridges. 
2823 Seaward in Philos. Mag. 32 Dec. 426 The first suspen- 
sion bridges that were ever formed, were probably nothing 
more than two or three ropes or fiexlble chains stretched 
across a river from two eminence.^, upon which boards were 
placed. 283* Brewster tiai. Magic ix, 226 The suspension 
bridge across the Menai strait in Wales. 2835 Partington's 
Brit. Cycl. Arts tfSei. II. 802/2 The most severe trial to 
which a suspension bridge can be exposed is that of a body 
of troops marching over it in regular step, 28^6 En^cl. 
Brit. IV. 302/2 A very simple form of suspension bridge 
has long been used in Peru and 'lliibet. 

Suspensive (si/spe-nsiv), a. [ad. med.L. sns- 
peusTvits (whence F, 5iispcmif.t Pr, sitspemiv, It 
sospensivo, Sp., Pg. sitspensivo), f. smpais-, pa. 
ppl. stem of stispendire to Scspend : see -IVE.] 
f 1 . Liable to be suspended or temporarily 
stopped ; intermittent. Obs. 

£■>550 Rollano Cri, Venus iiu 365 (Quod Venus) Quha 
maid that caus suspensiue : Quha had power sic Actis to 
decline? 2792 W, Roberts Looker-on No. 23 (2794) I. 332 
The action of bribery being thus suspensive and temporary, 

*t* 2 . Kept undetermined or nndecided ; subject to 
doubt Obs. 

£2550 Rolland Crt. Venus iii. 325 This dittay is geuin in 
sinisterlie : And in the self that point is suspensiue. Ibid. 
798, 1 suppone thir wemen ar Include., For to fulfill the 
number suspensiue. 

t 3 . Liable to be suspended (from office). Obs. 

z^^Brieff Disc. Troub.FranckJbrd(\%sfi)\o^ What then 
shulde haue become off cure church with ihies their sus- 
pensyve ministers and withe the discipline and all other 
thinces? 2^ J. Carpenter Solomons Solace vi. 23b, 
Whether his..Maiestie hath holden either of vs or our 
dealings suspensiue. 

4 . Having the power or effect of suspending, 
deferring, or temporarily stopping the operation of 
something; involving such suspension; 

applied to a condition or obligation of which the 
operation is suspended until some event takes 
place. 

<22623 Swinburne .S>£«r<z/f(x6S6) 59 That the Verb {KtiAr) 
doth of its own nature always import a Will, but sometimes 
a Will suspensive of that which is to come, a 26S0 Butler 
Rem. (1 759) 1 . 34^ The L.aw of Nature (which you say is Legis- 
lative and hath a suspensive Power over all human Laws). 
2701 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 167* The suspensive refill 
of the king is ihas expressed— examine. 
COLEBKOOKE Obligations i. 111. 20 If the agree^ment be.ar, 
that the obligation shall not presently h.aye effect but re- 
main inoperative until the event te certain, the wndilion 
is precedent and suspensive ; and the conditional obligation 
is tenned a suspensive one. 2822 J cfferson_ W 
Writ. 2892 I. 244 Shall the king have a negatu^ on he ; 
laws? shall that negative be absolute, or^^pcn-sive only? 1 
1822 Rankes Hist. France x. iv. IX. 31= The king, .volun- 
tarily declared Ins preference of the suspensive veto. 1820 
G. j. Comm. Laws Scot. (cd. 5) I - *37 Su^penhive Cen- 
ditions are such as suspend the sale and stay the transfer till 
something be done. Spectator g Aug., A st^pensive 

veto in the Ixjrds means the power to compel the House ot 
Commons to pass every great measure twice over, 2M2 
A. T. Carter Zarti Contract to This is someiimes cauea 
a ‘suspensive* condition, for it hangs the contract up. 

5 . Inclined to suspend one’s judgement ; unde- 
cided in mind ; of, pertaining to, characlerired by, 
or in a state of suspense, (f rarely predicative.) 

1624 Jackson Creed xu. xvii j 22 The Lord expels not his 
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suspensive rather than diffident admiration with signs and 
wonders. 1620 Rawlinson Con/. St. Aug. 226 She knew 
that 1 was thtn brought to that suspensive state of mind by 
his meanes. 1656 Burion's Diary (2828) I. 35 You will not 
longer, .be so suspensive what you shall do with him. 2662 
Hibbert Body Div. 1. 174 In an unconstant man there is., 
a doubtful and suspensive life. 17^ Mme. D’Arbcay Cn- 
^ suspensive discomfort inquieted his mind. 
2847 ( 3 rote Greece 11, xxxviL IV. 514 That conspicuous cha- 
racterLsUc of Grecian philosophy — the antagonist force of 
suspensive scepiicisnu 2876 Gca Eliot Dan. Der. Ixvi, 

1 he passion for watching chances— the habiiuaJ suspensive 
poise of the mind. 

b. Of a word, phrase, etc. : Expressing or indi- 
cating suspense; keeping the reader or hearer in 
suspense. 

1722 J. Greenwood En^. Grant. 1. xxiL 262 , 1 shall there- 
fore divide the Conjunctions into Conjunctions Copulative; 
into Disjunctive..; into Suspensive, or of doubting; [etc]. 
^3® Gladstone in Morley Life (1903) I. xl iii. 133 The 
puke of Wellington.. receives remarks made to him very 
frequently with no^more than 'Ha ‘.a convenient, suspen- 
sive expression, which acknowledges the arrival of the ob- 
servation and no more. 2842 Blackso. Mag. LII. 342 We 
have no long sentences, no careless sentences,, .no suspen- 
sive sentences. 

6. Characterized by physical suspension, rare. 
2827 FAR.^DAY Chem. Manip. xviL (2842) 477 If a body is 
to have a suspensive insulation, then silk thread or cord 
may be advantageously resorted to. 2872 Daily Hews 

2 Aug., Any position, .perpendicular, horizontal, suspensive, 
or otherwise. 

Suspensively (-ivli), adv. [f. prec. + -IiT 2,] 
In a suspensive manner, f a. = Sospenselt. Obs. 
b. Sttspensively condiiionaly involving a suspensive 
condition : see prec. 4. c. In the way of snspen- 
sion or hanging ; fig. in dependence on. 

2617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely ii. x. 413 Tlie profoundnesse 
of this mysterie leads vs to wade thus softly and suspen- 
siuely. x8i8 Colebrooke Obligations 212 If either the 
original or substituted engagement be suspensively con- 
ditional. 2872 Bushnell Serm. Living SubJ. 56 We be- 
come aerial creatures, resting suspensively on things above 
the world. Ibid. 58 He begins to live suspensively on God. 
So Snspe nsiveness. 

28x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Halt xii. An illustrions 
robber who. .was suddenly checked in his career by means 
of a certain quality inherent in preparations of hemp, which, 
for the sake of perspicuity, I shall call suspensiveness. 2898 
Sweet AVtw Eng. Gram. 11. 37 The level tone is plaintive., 
and suggests the idea of suspensiveness. 

Snspensor (s 5 spe*nspj). [a. med.L. suspensor, 
agent-n. f. L. suspense, sttspend^rc ; see Suspense 
and -OR. Cf. F. suspensetir^ 

1 1 . Surg. a. A kind of catheter : see quot. Ohs. 

^ 2746 tr. LeCatxa. Phil. Trans. XLIV, 278, I^ slipt over 
it the strait Suspensor (a Catheter that opens with a Bow) 
and dilated the Bladder with the Incision Knife, towards 
the Pubis, and Introduced the lateral Suspensors. 
b. A suspensory bandage. 

(2803 J. Fox Med. D/V/., a bandage to suspend 

the scrotum.] 2896 Daily Hews 24 Dec 8/2 Electric Belt 
and Suspensor for Men. 

2 . Bot. The filament by which the embryo is 
suspended in the seed of phanerogams ; also applied 
to a similar structure in some cryptogams. 

2832 Linqley Introd. Bot. 159 A very delicate thread, the 
suspensor, descends from the summit of the ovulum Into 
the quintine. 2879 .A. W. Bc.nnett in yrnl. Bot. Mar. 67 
'I'he pro-embryo or suspensor fVorkeim) of Phanerogams. 

3 . gen That by which something is suspended. 

2874 H. H. Cole Catal. Ind. Art S. Fens. Mus. 192 Neck 

Ornament... Silver-gilt, circular, flower-shaped,.. the sus- 
pensor formed of twist^..goId thread. 

Suspeusorial (spspensoa’rial), a. Anal. [f. 
next + -AL.j Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
suspensorium ; suspensor)'- 

287X Huxley Anat. Vert. iii. 236 In the Holocrpjuili the 
palalo-quadrate and suspensorial cartilages are united wdth 
one another and with the skull into a continuous cartila- 
ginous plate. 2873 Mivart Eiem, Anat. iii. 243 A com- 
paratively minute pair of jaws are suspended at the end of 
a disproportionately large suspensorial structure, 

II Suspensorium (srspenso»*ri^m). [mod.L., 
neut. sing, of med.L. Sospensory.] 

1 . Surg- A suspensory bag, bandage, etc. 

1758 J. S. Le Oran's Obset-u. Surg. (2771) 239, I advised 
him to wear a Snspensorinm..f to favour the spermatick 
VesseK 2859 ilAVNC Expos. Lex. 

2 . The bone, or series of bones, cartilages, etc., 
by which the lower jaw is suspiended from the skull 
in vertebrates below mammals. 

1S69 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. XI. 577 The suspensorium 
is slender. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 43 Skeleton of 
Common Perch... The suspensorium is articulated move- 
ably to the outer and Kick part of the cranium. 2881 
Mivart Cat 460 Its mandible directly articulates with the 
skull, and there is no suspensorium. rj I 

Suspsusory (suspeTisori), a. and sb. [ad. | 
med.L. *suspensdrius (whence F. siispensoire 1 
(16th C-), Pr. suspensori^ It. sospensorio, Sp., Pg. | 
suspensorid), f. see Suspense | 

and -ORY. As a sb., after F. suspensoir{e.'] A. oulj. 

L 1 . Having the function of suspending, i. e. 
supporting something suspended, a. Anat. Ap- 
plied to a ligament, muscle, or other structure, by 
which some part or organ is suspend^. 

2542 eZoFLAND Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. I iv b. The 
suspensory and scns5*fe that dcsccndcth to the genj taile^ 

2692 RAYCrc<2rrV/xu.(i692)35 To such Beasts as., are forced 


to hold their Eyes long in a hanging posture, . . the seventh 
or suspensory Aluscle is very useful 183X Yovxtt Horse 
252 The suspensory ligament is sometimes ruptured by 
extraordinary exertion. 2835^47 ToeLfs Cycl. Anat. III. 
924/1 The true suspensory ligament is calculated by its 
position and strength to prevent the surgeon from depress- 
ing the penis efficiently to straighten the urethra. 287a 
Huxley Physiol, ix, 227 'j'he crj’stalline lens.. is kept m 
place by a . . membranous frame or suspensory ligament. 

b. Surg. Applied to a bandage, bag, sling, or 
tne like, in which a diseased or injured part is sus- 
pended lor support. 

2848 Dunglison Med. Lex, (ed. 7), Suspetisory Bandage 
..IS a bandage intended to support the scrotum, in cases of 
diseases of the testicle or of .scrotal hernia. 1884 T. Bryant 
Prod. Surg. II. 216 If the patient., is unable to keep at rest, 
the parts must be well supported by a suspensor)’ bandage. 
C. In general sense. 

1838 Frasers Mag. XVII. 680 A tray banging forward 
from a body under the suspensory action of two arms. 2883 
Harper's Mag. July 930/2 A multitude of suspensory staj’s 
of steel wire ropes. 

1 2 . Adapted to be hung up. Obs. rarg“^^ 
a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracis ii. (26S3) 90 The Crowns and 
Garlands of the Ancients were. .Pensile or Suspensory. 

IL * 1 * 3 . Marked by or indicating mental sus- 
pense; doubtful, lacking certainty or assurance. 

2622 CoTCR., SuspensoirCf . .suspensorie, in suspence. 2682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. il iii. (1716) 50 This moves sober 
Pens unto suspensory and timorous assertions. 

4. Suspensive 4 . 

2884 Truth 4 Sept. 363/2 The Upper house might be given 
a suspense^ veto on the legislation of the Lower House. 
2885 Law Times* Rep. lAl.6Zs/^ The Act..ga%e a short 
suspensory period during which actions could be brought 
that would not fall within the limitations of time enacted. 
2893 Times 27 May 9/4 The Welsh Disestablishment party 
have themselves recognised the futility of endeavouring to 
proceed. .with the Suspensory BUI 
B. sb. 

[The following entry in Blonnt's Glossogr. 2656, ^ Sus- 
pensories^..c.^\2i\u cords or strings (hanging from the Bed- 
stead) for a sick man to take hold of, and bear himself up 
with, when he would remove or alter his lying ' b a copy of 
Cotgrave's definition s. v. Suspen5oires.'\ 

Surg. and Anat. A suspensory bandage, liga- 
ment, etc. (see A. i a, b) ; a suspensorium, 

2699 tr. De La Vauguion's Chirurg. Oper. ExpL Figures, 
Fig. 44. The Suspensory of the Napkin which goes round 
the Breast. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2902 Dorland 
Med Did. (ed. 2). 

t Snspensnre. Obs. rarr"^, [ad. L. suspen-- 
shrCy f. suspense, suspendfrex see Suspense and 
-URE.] A hollow floor ‘suspended’ or built over 
a furnace for heating a bath. 

c 2440 Pallad. on Husb. l 10S5 The cellb suspensurb thus 
tbou dight. 

t SuBpent, ppL a, [pa. pple. of Suspend z/.] 
Interdicted. 2483 [see Suspend v. 2 d]. 

•f* Susper. Obs. App. local abbrev. of Sdspiral. 
2532-3 Durham House/i. Bk. (Surtees) 267 Operantibos 
ad le su'sper, juxla novum pontem, i4d. 2588-9 Durham 
A ec. Rolls (Surtees) 732 For work beyond the Su vpers Banks, 
in Holidays courten. 2594 Ibid. 739 At the Susper. 

Sus. per coll., abbreviation of L. suspendatur 
per coUttm ‘let him be hanged by the neck*, in 
the entry of a capital sentence in the jaileris.books ; 
an entr)' of this against a person’s name ; hence as 
adj. = banged. 

2560 Staunford Les Ptees del Coron in. xix. 282 b, Pour 
cbescun felonie le iugement est quod suspendatur per col- 
lum. Quel in le rolle est enter briefement, s. sus. per col. 

1827 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 74 It seems he regards w'ith 
great pride the sus-per-coll in hb family tree. 2850 
Thackeray Pet.dennis Ixiii, Her pedigree with that lament- 
able note ofxjzx. pet coll, at the name of the last male of her 
line. 2875 Reynardson Dotvn the RcadwZ He grew more 
and more downcast.. and one day.. he was found * sus. per 
col* in hb barn. 

Hence SuspercoUate (sDspaikpritfft), v. {Jiumorous 
nonce‘wdi)y to hang. 

1864 Thackeray D. Duval L (1869) t None of us Duvals 
have been suspercollated to my knowledce. 2905 Blackw. 
Mag. Aug. 283/2 Suspercollated placards describe the hbiori- 
cal development of the pendent machines. 

Suspesoioim, -essyon, -etion, obs. ff. Sus- 
picion. 

Suspicable (so’spikab’l), a. Now rare or Obs. 

[ad. late L. suspiedbitis^ f. suspicarT to suspect, f. 
su- Sub- 2^+sptc-t as in suspicire to Suspect.] 

L That may be suspected or mistrusted ; open to 
suspicion. 

26x4 Bp. Hall Contempl.^ 0 . T. vl Hadab ff Alihu, Sud- 
dennesse as it i> ever justly suspicable, so then certainly 
argues anger. 2655-87 H. More A/p. Aniid. (17x2) 192 To 
proceed from what plain and unsuspected to what is more 
obs^re and suspicable. 2706 Philups (cd. Kersey). 2858 
J.P. Collier irks.iexl. 2) I. p.vii. The suspicable (if 

I may use the word) letter of Jonson to Secretary Cecil ^ 

2 . That may be suspected to be so ; appeanng 

probable or likely. , 

2651 H. More£’«M«x. 7 >/.(i 7 i 3 ) 3 t Itbaveo' suspicable 
matter that Saturn before the fall was where Mercury, and 
.Mercurj- where Saturn b 1653 — Cenjed. Catbal. (1713) 
i8^ It b a very •.uspicable business that be means no more 
tl.no ..roorv fioace bv it, 2678 Cudwcrth Intell.Syst. I. ly. 


than empty Space by it, 2678 Cudwcrth Intel/. Byn , 
5 15. =69 This makes it still more suongly suspicable, that 1: 

wasre^lyaD«i5n..orihcDcviL _ 

Hence fSa-spIcaWlity, the condition of being 
open to suspicion. 



STJSPICIENCY. 


STTSPICIOUB, 


1660 H. Mone Mysi. Godt. y, viu X51 The uncertainty and 
suspicability of the Story. 

t Suspiciency. OlfS, rare^"^, [f. L. suspicieni-, 
’cns, pr. pple, of suspicere to Suspect : see -enoy.] 
= SUSPICION'. 

a 1690 Hopkins NaU ^ X^ecess. Regeneration (16^4) 150 
The want ofit {sc. perfect obedience) should not deject us 
with a suspiciency of the want of Grace, 

Snspicion (spspi-Jsn), sb. Forms: a. 3-6 
suspecion, 4-5 -ioun, 4-6 -yon, (4-5 susspe- 
cyiin, -ion, sus(s)pescioun, euspessyon, 6 Sc, 
fluspetion, -ione, -ioun). / 3 . 4-5 suspicioun, 
(5-ycon, 5-6 -icyon, -ycyon, -ycion,6-iciounn, 
sus(s)pissioun), 6-7 suspition, (6 -ioun, -ione, 
susspitioun), 5- suspicion, [a. AF. stispecioun 
(earlier stispeziun\ var, OF. so{u)spe^on (mod.F. 
soupfcn) = Pr, sospeissoj Pg. sttipei^ao med.L. 
sjtspeciidnem Suspection. The orig. form sus^ 
pecio{tt)n finally gave way to sttspicion^ which arose 
in the 14th cent, ihrongh the influence of ‘ learned’ 
OF. suspicion or of L. suspicion -oncm^ n. of action 
to suspicere to Suspect.] 

L The action of suspecting; the feeling or state 
of mind of one W'ho suspects; imagination or con- 
jecture of the existence of something evil or wrong 
without proof; apprehension of guilt or fault on 
slight grounds or without clear evidence. 

In early use often qualified by evil^'cuicked, false. 

<1. X303R.BRiiKSE/famf/.6ynrrtf 397X Enuyus roan ys so 
ful of susspecyun pat euyl hym |>cnkcth al, as a felun. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 3487 When pou supposes any wykhed. 
nes, Thurgb suspecion, harnaes. C1380 \\''YCLtE ly/:s. (iSZo) 
4o5if..here wyues ben of sich age hat noon cuyl suspecion 
maybe reysedof hem. 1489 Caxtqh Paytes if A .ii.xxxvit. 
15s Som signe wherby enysuspedon may be had. 

p. CX400 Cato's Morals in Cursor M, App. iv. 311 Qua 
has.. suspicioun in hojt hai haue lefie ese. CZ450 Mtrk's 
Pestial 286 Fals defamacj’on, fals suspicyon. a 1548 Hall 
ChroJt.y Pdzv. IVf 216 That the duke & all that came with 
hsTn, should be taken as hys trew frende^, without fraudeor 
yll suspicion. 1560 ’DAVSiT.Sleidaiie'sComm.z^sh, Many 
times woulde they come into the Citie, neither wanted that 
thinge great suspicion. 1506 Spenser State fret. Whs. 
(Globe) 631/2 He may under nismantell goe privilye armed, 
wthout suspicion of any. i6ix Rible Transl. Pref. f x It is 
wclcommed with suspicion in stead of loue. 1662 Stil- 
LiNGFL. Orig. Sacra: 1. v. § 6. 84 There seems to be very 
strong ground of suspition that some such thing was de- 
signed by Manelho. ai^oo Evelys Diary jS July 1679, 
[Oates and Bedlow] sweating iwttively to some particulars, 
which drew suspidon upon their truth. 1750 JonNSo?t 
3 /er No. 79 ? x Suspicion.. has always been considered, 
when it exceeds the common measures, as a token of de- 
pravity. xSxS Scott P-pf- Perth xix, No one may be dis- 
covered to whom suspidon attaches. xS^ Map.kham Life 
y.pavtsxM. U891) 229 Thestorj’ is continued by Habakkuk 
Pxickett, whose narrative is open to sw^me suspidon. 
personified. x6o3 MAcmu Du//ih Knt. iv. i, Thou curse of 
greatness, waking-ey’d .suspicion. 1609 B. Jonson Masque 
Queenes 56 Wks. (t6i6)p48 Wild Suspition, Whose eyes doe 
ccuer sleepe. 16x5 ^Iarstok Insatiate Ctess. iii. Wks. 
1856 III. 143 Suspition is a dogge that still doth bite With- 
out a cause. 17x9 D'Urfey Pills IV. 4^^ Suspidon hath 
double Eyes._ 18^7 Carlyle Rev. x, v, iii, ITiere sharpest 
gazes Suspidon into the pale dim World-Whirlpool, 

b. An instance of this. 

1382 Wycuf X 'fim. vi. 5 Enuyes, slryues, blasfemy<^ 
yuelc suspidouns. 1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P, R, xvi. Uii. 
(1495) Liv/2 Iadnctus..dooth away cicyngenes & sorowe, 
& also vayn suspec>’ons {Bodt, MS. susptssiounsj. X549 
Comph Scot. xiv. 117 He beleuand to kelp hym fra ane 
gritar suspetione. 1577 Ir. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 131 
l*bey of old time did cleere themselues of heinous suspitions 
by taking of an othc. 1623 Bacon Ess.^ Suspicion (Arb.) 
528 Svspidons amongst Thoughts, are like Bats amongst 
Birds, they euer fly by Twili^hL 1678 R. L’Estrakce 
Seneca's A/or. (1702)^2 Nor is it onlj' by Tales, and Stories, 
that we are inflam’d, but Suspitions, Countenances [etc.]. 
1792 Burke Corr, (1844) HI. 370 To lie under those criminal 
suspidons would be still more grievous to them than the 
penalties themselves. 1828 Scott P. M. Perth xii, If you 
leave roe without any better reason but your own nonsensical 
suspidoDS, 2873 Nazme Peerage Evidence (1874) x2q, I 
have a suspiaon that Mrs. Sandeman is suffering from 
organic disease of the heart. 

•f c. iransf. A ground of snspicion ; a suspicious 
circumstance. Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Ron. ff yid. V. iii. 187 3. IVai. Here is a Frier. 
..We tooke this Mattockeand this Spade from him, As he 
was TOmming from this Church->'ard side- Con. A great 
suspition. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wl:s. 2730 I. 
81, 1 find you go by different names, a shrewd suspicion of 
your being cheats. 

2 . Constructions and phrases. 
a. Const, of (t in, f to, f upon) the person of 
whom some evil is suspected. 

a. cxsqoSi.Sehasiiano^ in S.Eng.Leg. i79lchhabbeto 
J>c suspecion . .pat pov a3en me. . itomed hast hi hou3L c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus v. 1647 Stod on a day in his malcncolyc 
This Troylus and yn su-^pecion Of here for whom he wende 
for to dye. ^2386 — Alan of Lrnds T. 583 Hem that hadden 
wronge suspeaon Vpon this sely Inno<»nt Caslance. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) £9 The king. . had no maner suspecion 
To hem of their fals treason. 2474 Caxtos Ckesse jix. iij. 
(1883) 102 He vnderstode that the parents and frendes of 
them had suspecion in hym, 1523 Lo. Berneps Proiss. I. 
xxxii. 46 Desyring hym to haue no suspecj’ons to hym. a 1533 
[see dj. 

1590 Spenser AUiiop. 377 Suspition of friend, nor feare 
of foe. .had heat all 1593 Shaks-2 Hen. VI,\. iii. 2x0 Let 
Somerset be Regent oVe the French, Because in Yorke this 
breedes suspition. 1828 Scott F. AI. Perth x, You do 
wrong even to intimate a suspicion of my Lord of March. 
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•f- b. Const. ^ the thing of which some evil is 
suspected. 06 s. 

c 1385 Chaucer L, G. IP. 1290 Dido, This dido hath sus- 
pescioun of this And thoughte wel that it was al a-inys. 
c 2386 — Pars. T. r 380 Whan he hath any wikked suspecion 
of ihyng thcr he ne woot of it no soothfnstnesse. ^^2400 
Beryn 2474 pou3e I suspecioune Have of ycur wordis. 1652 
Culpepper Eng. Phys. (1656) 397 (This} may seem to give 
some suspition of honesty. 17^6 Morse Avier. Geog. I. 312 
In order to increase the suspicions already entertained of his 
generalship. 

c. Const, of the evil suspected. 

a 2350 St. Andrew 392 in Horstm. Aliengl, Leg. (i88x) 9 
Lat me clt els whore so |k)u wilh For drede of sum suspecion 
of ill. 2422 2b Pot, Poems Zn In towebe is susspescioun of 
mys. 2483-4 Act x Rick. HI, c. 3, Dywers persones ben. . 
imprisoned for suspecion of felonie. 1560 H Aus tr, Sleidane's 
Comm. 39 b, Which nation was euer furthest of from all 
suspecion of Heresye. 1605 Shaks. AJach. 11. iv. 27 Mat- 
colme and Donalbaine..Arc stolne away and fled, which 
puts vpon them Suspition of the deed. 2632 Jordan Nat, 
Ded. (2669) p. vi, Having removed out of my mind 
; all suspiiion of misconstruction. 1686 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, 
1. 276 Luke Watson Lay under suspition of being Carnally 
Concerned with a Woman Servt. 178JC Gibbon Decl. ff P, 
i xxvii. HI. 37 The council of Milan obstinately rejected the 
suspicion of danger, with a blind confldcnce. 2806 Subr 
j U'interin Lend. III. 53, I. .was about to relate mysus- 
' pldons of the fate ofhts wife and child. x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. NeigJtb. i. 5 A minute description of my own per- 
son such as would at once clear me from any suspicion of 
vanity. 

d. f To have, take, occas, hear suspicion : to 
entertain a suspicion. (Now only to have a, any, 
no, etc. suspicion, or suspicions.) + To give one 
suspicion x to cause one to suspect. 

13 . . K. A Us. 453 peo barouns baddyn suspecioun. c 2374 
Chaucer Troylus 11. 562 As I was comyngc Al sodeynly he 
lefie his compleynynge. Of which I loke somwhat sus- 
pecton. c 2450 Afirk's Pestial 20 Nay, syr, not so, lest men 
wold haue suspe»syon of euell. 1472 Caxton Recuyell 
(Sommer) 90 She.. had suspecion that he wold do harme to 
lupiter. c 2532 Do Wes Introd. Pr. In Palsgr. 1027 Whiche 
might be occasyon to /jyve you suspicion. <2 x533 Ld. 
Ekrners Huon Ixv. 222 To tbentent that he lake in you no 
su.specy‘on. 2588 Parke tr. Afendoza's Hist. China 257 
More (or that none should doo to them any harme, then for 
anyculU suspition they had of them. ^ 2593 Shaks. Luer. 
1321 To clcare her From that suspicion which the world 
might bear her. 26x1 — IPini. T. i. ii. 460 His ilhia’ne 
suspition. <22700 Evelyn Diary q May 1685, Under pre- 
tence to serve the Church of England, he gave suspicion of 
gratifying another parly. 

e. ffy suspicionx that is (to be) suspected, 
suspicious, f iVithout (or buf) suspicion : without 
being suspected, unsuspected, f Out of all suspP 
cion j beyond all doubt. Upon or on suspicion 
(t by suspicion ) : on the basis of mere supposition 
(pf enl or wrongdoing). Above suspicion ; too 
good or worthy to be suspected of evil. 

2340 Hampoi-e Pr. Consc. 1652 Oritesaslgne ofsuspecyon 
pat he cs in way of dampnacyon. 1^75 Barbour Bruce x. 
J55 For I but suspicioun Micnt repair till fair preuely. 2524 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 101 Uppon suspicion be was 
taken by the Popis commandment and sett in Castill Angill. 
3538 Starkey England (1878) 123 Not wythoui cau‘;e, apon 
suspyc>'on only, cucry man xnayfrcly accuse other of treson. 
1560 DaUS tr. S/eidane*s^ Comm. iiB Many were appre- 
hended, some by information, and some by suspicion. 2586 
A, Day Enol. Secretorie 11. (1625) xo L. thy kinsman . . being 
..brought ^fore a luslice vpon suspiiion of his wretched 
liuing. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. v. iii. 222 Bring forth the 
parlies of suspiiion. 2599 — Aluch Ado xl Hi. 266 Shec*s an 
excellent sweet Lady,and (out of all suspition,) she is vertu- 
ous. z66o Blou.nt Boscobel 11. (t68o) 8 She procured Him 
the belter Chamber ani Accommodation without any sus* 
pilion. 3683 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 84 To aprehend some 
persons upon suspition of putting away of bad money. 1773 
facob's Law Diet. s.v., A person may be taken up on sus- 
picion, where a felony is done. 3850 Merivale Rom, Emp. 
XV. (1865) 1.352 Ibe wife of Caesar must be above suspidon. 
38^ Philatelist 3 Jan. 28/2 The rare red-brown sixpenny 
Barbados, unpcrforalcd,..isoolaUogelber above suspicion. 

rwj/fV/b/r; (<3:) suspecting; (^) suspected. 
To have in suspicion : to suspect. To bring in or 
into suspicion : to cause to be suspected. To enter 
into suspicion with : to become suspicious of. Obs, 
Cf. quot. a 1340 in sense 4. 

0x4^ AlerUtt xxviL539 Thci woldc not s1^e, but were 
euer in susspedon of the saisnes. 1471 Amv. Edw, IP 
(Camden) 10 Hymselfc was had in great suspidon. 1484 
Caxton Fables of /Esop 11. xv’iii. They, .shall euer lyue 
ry^tcheuylyand insuspycon. <2x548 \\A\A.Chron.,Hen. PI, 
i8ib, Thus kyng lames from his nrslc rule, began to enize 
into suspidon with William Erie Douglas. 2555 Bradford 
in Slrype Eccl. Afetn. (1721) III. App. xlv. 331, I declare 
notbinge to bringe these noblemen into suspition. 2561 T. 
Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyenv. (1577) Y vij b. To commit 
no vice, nor yet to be bad in suspition of any vice. 2568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II, 321 ITicy were had in suspicion to be great 
Erybers. x6xx Shaks. IPint. T. v. ii.^i This Newes..isso 
like an old Talc, that the veriiie ofit is in strong suspiiion. 
163s A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 80 Hec that..bringes 
my Faith to God in suspition. 1665 Manley Crotius" Low 
C. Wars 338 He hoped they would not blame the well, 
known Reputation of the House of Austria, or have him in 
suspition, now desiring to be the Author of Peace. 1755 
I Macens Insurances L 269 It Is not to be presumed that the 
I meadows could be bad in Suspidon, for it was never yet to 
be discovered, that the cause of the Distemper proceeded 
from the Ground. 

3 . gen. Imagination ^something (not necessarily 
evil) as possible or likely ; a slight belief or idea 
of somelbing, or that something is the case; a 


surmise; a faint notion, an inkling. (Chiefly in 
negative context.) 

ciAoo Beryn 3831 And 511 had I nevlr suspecioun,, .Who 
did pat cursid dede. 1482 Afonfc of EveshamXkxV^ 
neuyr herde before nether hadde any suspycyon hethirto 
that the kynde of wemen hadde be deprauyd..by suche a 
foule synne. a 2578 Lindesay (Pitscoltie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T)S.) 1. 86 The Earle of Douglas,. was remaining thair 
. . witht out ony suspetionnis of Schir W'illiam Creichiounis 
gaddering. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 78 There being 
..not the least Suspicion or Imagination that the Marriage 
would not Succeed. 26^0 Bulwer Anthropomet. vii. (2653) 
232 A round white. .Chin, the Candor whereof seems to in- 
troduce into the beholders mind, a certaine suspition of a 
Rosie colour. <32699 Lady Halkett Autobiog. (Camden) 
6 Nott so much as either his sister or mine had the least sus- 
pittion of it. 2728 Prior Poems Ded., The natural Endow, 
ments of Your Mind, (which, without suspicion of Flatter)*) 
I may tell You, are very* Great. 2752 Hume Ess. Cf Treat. 
(1777) I. 550 This may beget a Htlle su'tpjcion, that even 
animals depend not on the climate. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India v. v, II. 524 Tippoo..and M. LaUy , . sunounded 
Colonel Braithwaite before he had received even a suspicion 
of their march. 2867 Auc. J. E. Wilson Pashti xiii, ‘Can 
you conjecture the cause of the present trouble?* ‘I have 
a suspicion.’ 1908 Expositor ]\i\y 20 There was no previous 
suspicion of her future destiny in the Virgin’s mind. 
t 4 . Sunnise of something future; expectation; 
i csp. expectation or apprehension of evil. Obs. or 
i merged in other senses. 

<33340 HASiPOLE/’r/i/Z^rcxvinii). 39 Smyteawaymyreprofe 
bat X had in suspecion [Vulg. quod suspicatus sum]. 2393 
Lancl. P, PL C. xviir. 315 flTiey] hauebsuspeclori to be sal, 
boJ>c sarrasyns and lewes, Tborv’c Moyses and roakamedc. 
J 2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 228 , 1 entered into a great .sus- 
j pition of my lyfe. 1576 Fle.minc Panopi. Epist. 275 The 
I successeof al things, .was answerable to our suspicion. 1658 
j Tradit. Afem. K, yawes 44 So high a su^icion of the im- 
j mense Treasure, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 7 Sept. 1666, There 
was in inilh some days before greate suspicion of those two 
j nations joyning. ibid, xSjunc 1690, On suspicion that he 
I might.. come into the Confederacy of the German Princes. 

f 5 . A slight appearance or indication (^some- 
] thing). Obs. rare^"^. (So L. suspicio.) 

! Jewel RepL Harding (1612) 346 M. Harding, not 

j shewing vs any suspition, or token of inordinate heat in that 
' Rtucrend Master of the Church of God. 

6 , A slight or faint trace, very small amount, 

< ‘ hint *, * suggestion ' {of something). 

< This use app. arose as an cngHsbing of Souf^ON. 

' 2809 Malkin Gil Bias vm. iii. p 3 for polite literature. . 

1 there was not even a suspicion of it in all their talk. x86o 
j O. W. Holmes Elsie P. v. (i^i) 66 P'Hp,. .made with beer 
1 and sugar, and a certain suspicion of strong waters, 2871 
I M. CoLuas Afrq. «V Alerch. 111 . iv. 107 He was a wall-eyed 
I horse, with a .suspicion of spavin. 

Hence Suspi'cional a., pertaining to suspicion; 
t Snspi'cionatliig* vb/, sb., the entertaining of 
suspicion; Suspi’clonful a., =s Suspicious 2; 
Suspi'doaless a., devoid of snspicion, unsus- 
pecting. 

3890 Alien, ^ A'euroL XL 347 The same emotional 
mobility and *5Uspicional tendencies which characterized 
her gifted son. 0x637 N, Ferkar /jo Consid. (1638) 311 
The *.‘;uspicionating, which is as it were a fearing even when 
it is of the holy spirit. 19x2 H. S. Harrison Queed xxiii. 
(1^14) 305 That *suspidonful scrutiny so galling toymen of 
spirit, c 2650 Don Beltianis xo6 Altogether *suspi«onlcSse 
of any such tre.ason, 2824 Blackw. Afag. XV, j 68, I, poor 
dupe, suspicionless. 1840 Galt Demon of Destiny 7 As 
mourning mortals tei), Suspicionless, to old confiding friends, 
Disastrous tidings. 

Suspi’Cion, v. Now dial, (chiefly north.), 
U.S., or rare arch, [f. prec.] trans. To suspect. 
(With simple obj. or obj, cl.) 

<3 3637 N. Ferrar jjo Consid. (1658) 310 Susplcioning of 
bimseife, that if he should grow negligent, he might come to 
loose his magnanimity. 

2834 Kentuckian in New York I. 64 (Thornton), They 
began to suspicion, maybe, that they had got the wrong sow 
by the ear. 2839 Marryat Diaty Amrr. Ser. 1. H. 212 , 1 
suspicion as much. 1853 Louisville (Kentucky) Democrat, 
It was considered ‘treason* almost to suspicion him of a 
mean transaction. 1863 Atkinson Stanton Grange (1Z64) 
229 'I’bey suspicioned all wasn't reel. 2876 ‘Mark 1 wals* 
Tom Sailer xxvii, Anybody would suspicion us that saw 
2902 Academy 5 Apr. 359 We suspicion a whiff of 
democracy* in this, 

t Suspi'cionable, a. Obs. rarc-'^. [f. Sus- 

PicroN jA - f* -ABLE.] Open to suspicion. 

3692 Beverley Dr. Crisp 14 It is very suspition- 
able, the Letting it down lower may have had its 111, as well 
as its Good Effects. 

t Suspicionous, a. Obs. In 5 snspec-. [a. 
AF., OF. susfec-, suspicionous, f. suspiaon Sds- 
ricioN ; see -00s.] = next. 

1474 Caxton Chase rii. ii. (1S83) 90 We rede that diOTyse 
of recyU..Was so suspecionous that fete.}. 1477 isAKL 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 119 Of alle other nianers & con- 
dicions the worst is a man to be suspecionous of bis frende. 
1481 Caxtox Cad/rey xlh So Themperour. .doubled moche. 
And had his comyng moche suspecy'ono^ 

Suspicious (snspi'jas), a. Forms : a. 4-0 
snspeoious, (5 -ieuse, 5-6 -yotis, 6 -ius), 5 
susspeciouB. -4" suspicious, (5 -icyowa, 
-ycyowse, 6 -ycyous, -iciouse, -yoiouse, 7 
-y cions); 6-7 suspitions, (6 -ius). [a. AF., 
OF. suspecious, stispicious, -eus, ad. L. suspTciosus, 
i. suspicio Suspicion : see -ous. 

Pot the change of spelling cf. Suspicio.v ri.] 

1 . Open to, deserving of, or exciting snspicion ; 
that is or should be an object of snspicion; 
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SUSPICIOUSLY. 

snspected, or to be suspected ; of questionable 
character. 

Ayeiib. pe uerste thing] Is him-relue kepe and 
pnuebche bi me his house, 11351 uor to uot5y he uela5rede« 
suspictouses. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 540 Suspecious 
was the diffame of this man, Suspsct his face, saspect his 
word also. 1435 Rolls of Parlt, IV. 490/1 In crikes, and 
oyer suspecious places. 1477 Cov. Leet Bk. 421 If eny sus- 
pect persone..may be founde within this Cite hauyng sus- 
pedous langage. 2503 Arnolde C/zro/r. (iSix) 95 Good and 
honest persones and trewe and not suspecious. 1526 Tindale 
I Thess, V. 22 AbstajTie from all suspicious ihynge. 1594 
N.^sHE Terrors Nt, Givb, The abrupt falling into his sick- 
nesse was suspitious, proceeding from no apparant suifet or 
misdiet. 1634 Peacham CoutfL GentL xiL 114 All Hebrew 
Coynes that Antiquaries shew us are suspicious. 2646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. viii. 34 Authors are also suspicious, 
nor greedily to be swallowed, who pretend to write of secrets. 
1771 Junius Lett. xliv. (1788) 247 This sudden alteration of 
their sentiments, .carries with it a suspicious appearance. 
2843 R. J. Graves Sysi.Clin. Med, xii. 130 His respiration 
was interrupted, suspicious, and irregular. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, XXL IV. 551 Some most suspicious entries had 
been discovered, under the head of special service. 1889 j. 
Gairdser Hen. Vlly vii. (1899) This Ludovico had be- 
come Duke of Milan himself by the very suspicious death of 
his nephew. 

•hb. with dependent clause, inf., or of, 06s, 
c 2400 Rovi. Rose 6i 10 He woIe hjTn silf suspecious make 
That he his lyf let couertly..in Ipocrisie. 2527 Star 
Ckauiber Ceises Soc.) II. 166 All the Barnes. .and 

other sttspecyous places. . to have hydde come. 259* Greene 
Conny Catch. x8 Citizens, .that they finde.. suspitious of the 
like fault 2623 Meade in Ellispr?^. Lett. Ser. i. III. 149 The 
news of the Prince.. was suspicious not lo be go<^. 2642 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof.St. v. v. 376 ’Tis suspicious., that these 
things might be done hy confederacie. 2765 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Mass. v. 456 The wife of Richard Cornish was 
found suspicious of incontinency. 2788 Jefferson IVrit. 
(1859! II. 5S^ Symptoms which render it suspicious that the 
two empires may make their peace with the Turks. 

2. Full of, inclined to, or feeling suspicion ; dis- 
posed to suspect; suspecting; esp, disposed to 
suspect evil, mistrustfuL 

c Cato's Morals in Cursor M, App. iv. 307 Fie to be 
susspecious, atte hou be 0031 doutous. c 2430 Lydg. Min, 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 262 No man of kynde is moore sus- 
pecious, Than he th^t is moost vicious and coupable. 2592 
Kyd Sp. Trag, iii. xiv. 260 The world is suspitious, And 
men may think what we imagine not 2647 Clarendon 
Hist. Rtb, V. § 240 Such Circumstances, as should administer 
no occasion of Jealousy to the most Susijscioat 273s Pope 
Prol, Sat. S06 A tim'rous foe, and a suspicious friend 2^ 
W. Macgillivray Man, Brit. Omith. il 244 This species 
[of gull].. is vigilant sby, and suspicious. 2836 RAsc.rirc^/e 
ExPl. 11« XV. 26^, I had earned character with these people, 
at first so suspicious and distrustful, 
b. with dependent clause, or of. 

2474 Caxton Chesse iv. vii. (2883) 280 The aduersaries ben 
suspecyous that the comyn peple lye In a wayle lo Robbe 
her goodes. 1592 Shaks. i nen. fV, tv. i. 253, I see no 
reason if I weare this^ Rose, That anyone should therefore 
be suspitious I more incline to Somerset, than Vorke. 2552 
Hobbes Leviatk. iv. xlvi. 379 The best men are the least 
suspicious of fraudulent purposes. avjz.s. Prior Dial, 
Craussvell ^ Porter ^Vks. (1907) 264 You were a Slave to 
your o'vn Apprehensions, suspicious of every body that came 
near you. 2783 Johnson Let. to Taylor July, I was sus- 
picious that you were ilL 2834 J. H. Newaian Par. Sepn. 
(2837) I. V. 70, I am suspicious of any religion that is a 
people’s religion. i86x Thackeray Po 7 tr Georges iiL 134 
Like other dull men, the king [se, George III] was all his 
life suspicious of superior people. 

C. transf. Expressing, indicating, or charac- 
terized by suspicion. 

1478 Earl Rivers Cry'stynPsMor. Prov. (X859) 3 Won^ & 
man to guider muche Rownyng May often cause suspecicuse 
slandryng. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W. 1531) 63 Whose 
hertes be full of ypocrisy,.and suspycyous iudgemenles. 
158s T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv, xxxv. 258 b, 
[They] condemned the wbe Socrates, for the suspitious 
opinion they had in him. 1635 Quarles Embl. v. xii. 22 
How often hath Thy Hope-reviving Grace Woo’d my sus- 
pitious eyes to seek Thy face ! 2745 T. Randall in Transl. 

^ ParaPkr. Sc. Ch. xlix. vi. Love harbours no susjJicious 
thought. 1797 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. (1799) I- iv. 558 
[His conduct] tinctured the nund of his companion with 
suspicious and black ideas. 

•f* d. ShoNving a suspicion or inkling ^ 06s. 

1655 Mabq. Worcester Cent. Iitv. § 75 .A. . Rib^n weaver 
may set down a whole discourse. .without knowing a letter 
or interweaving anything suspicious of other secret than a 

new-fashioned Ribbon. ^ ^ 

3. Com6.i as (in sense i) suspicioitS’looking adj. ; 
(in sense 2 ) suspiciottS’Viindedness. 

1842 Chambers's Edtn. yrnt. sfi/s. A v.*irj’, cro^eared 
teiner.. ; one of those suspicious-looking brutes whom m 
honest man would shrink from clairning. 2869 Tozer kigM. 
Turkey L 101 A suspidous-looking mess of bfx and 
vegetables. i838 Doughty Arabia Eeseria I. 603 Ihe 
suspicious-mindedness of the Arabians. 

Suspi'cionsly, adv. [f. prec. +-lt 2.] In a 
suspicious manner. 

1 . In a way deserving of suspicion ; so as to 
arouse suspicion. 

1472 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 24 LauTcnce of Lawe..iyne2 
suspeciouslye agajms lawe of this land. 2523 Ld. Bee.ve^ 
Proiss. L xxi. 50 They both dyed suspecio^ly. 1587 
Turberv. Epit.ff Sontu. To Parker Their dice me a cry 
smMI,..Not shaking them awbit, they cast suspidously. 
x6xs Sir IL Naukton in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist, 

Comm.) I. 2x8 .As if I were too suspidously inward with Sir 
F. Gr. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot's 'J'rav. ii. 64 There 
w*ere Arabs at Mendeli who looked suspidously. 2823 
Cooper Pioneers vi, He returned . . bringing w xih him a sus- 
pidouslydooking box. 2862 Morri. Standard 24 Mar., The 


wntence above quoted.. which looks suspidously like the 
Delphic utterance of some South Kensingtonian oracle. 
2902 V iolet Jacob Shpp Stealers xiv, * Oi,* was the reply, 
which came from suspiciously near the keyhole. 

2 . In a ^’ay showing suspicion ; with suspicion ; 
snspectingly. 

, 2S49 in Burnet Hist, Ref. (16S1) IL Records 276, 1 talked 
in the Matter so suspidoudy, as though such an Invasion 
had been made. 2599 Lije Sir T, More in Wordsw. Eccl. 
Btog. (1853) 1 1. 70 He would never sinisterlre or suspidouslie 
take anie thing written, done, or spoken against him. 2615 
G. Sandys Trazf. iii. 157 The Romanes did keepe a garrison, 
suspidously ouer-eying the Temple. 2B66 Geo. Eliot P. 
Holt xxxvi. Is it a pledge you arc demanding from me? said 
Harold, suspiciously. 1868 Miss Braddon Run to Earth 
XXV, This man looked very suspiciously at the visitor. 2892 
* F. Anstey* Voces Pop. Ser. il 24 They watdi one another 
suspiciously. 

Snspi'clonsness. [f. as prec. +-ke3s.] The 
condition or quality of being suspicions. 

1 . Liability to suspicion ; questionable character. 

xe^ Year-bk. 2 Henry VII (1567) 3 b, Le felony ou le 

suspiciousnes. zri^xd South Senn. (ijxj) V. 347 The 
Reasons, why this inward Voice of the Spirit cannot be the 
Rule, which Alen are to be guided by. ..Because of its Sus- 
piciousness. ^ 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. lY. T. II. 67 Its 
fina( ccncloslons must rest on the intrinsic verisimilitude or 
suspidousness of the text itself. 

2 . Proneness to suspicion ; disposition lo sus- 
pect ; mistrustfulness. (In quot. 1525, Suspicion.) 

XS*S Ld. Berners Proiss. II. xxii. 51 They. .went in and 
out on their maisters busynesse, without any suspeciousness 
of them. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 66 Our lorde. . 
preserue all those that entendeth this holy iourney.. from 
suspycyousnesand v^Tongeiudgementes. 2639 Fuller 
JVar V. xii, (2647) 251 Suspiciousnesse is as great an enemy 
to wisdome, as too much creduHtie. axy 6 Q Secker Ser/u.y 
Epkes. V. is (1770) II. 351 An immoderate Suspiciousness of 
innocent Compliances. 2858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xvVii- 
34 The nation settled back into its old suspiciousness, which 
it disguised under the name of independence. 1884 R. W. 
Church Bacon ii. 56 Bacon.. uring every effort and device 
to appease the Queen’s anger and suspiciousness. 

+ Suspiracle. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. stispi- 
raculum \ see next.] = next. 

2597 A- M. tr. Guillemeau's Pr. Chirurg. 5ob/i The sus- 
ptracles through the which nature disburseth her selfe of all 
superfluitys 

•f Snspiral. Q6s. Also 5-6 snspyxal, -aU(e, 
-iraU(e, suspirel, 6 sesporal, susprall, ces- 
peralle, [a. OF. s{p)uspirail (mod.F. sottptrail') « 
Pr, sospiraihi ad. med.I^ stisptraculum^ f. sttspT- 
rare to SusHRE-b-^;//////;, denoting instrument.] 

L A breathing-passage. 

^2400 Pilgr. Sovile (Caxton 2483) iv. xxxi. 80 This neck 
shalle be the suspyralle wherby the bretbe sballe be drawen 
bothe to comforte of the hede and eke of al the body. 

2 . A vent, esp, for a conduit. 

c 2430 in Lond. <5- Middlesex Arcksol. Trans, (1870) IIL 
321 This suspirall seruith for thes ij ^2440 Proup. 

Parv. 485 Sus^Tal, of a cundyte, spiraculum, 2562 in 
Slrype Stozds Surv. (1755) H. v.xxi. 412 No man shall., 
destroy any pipes Sespcrals or Wind-vents pertaining to the 
Conduits. 

3 . A pipe or passage for water leading to a con- 
duit. 

1420 Cov. Leet Bk, 21 Ordinatum fuit quod les Snspirales 
..deleanlur et obstupantur. x^tSlbid. 105 That no welles 
nor suspiralles, other then ben ordeynedjShuld be bad to let 
the comcn (Tours of the sexd Cundyte;. iS43-^ Act 35 Hen. 
V/l/y c. xo To vewe.. the said Heddes pipes suspiralles and 
vaultes, and them to amend repaire translate, [1656 Blount 
Glosspgr.y Suspiraly.,\xi the Statute of 35 Hen. 8. Cap.' jo. 
it seems to be taken for a Spring of water, passing under the 
ground, towards a Conduit or Cestern.] 

4 . A settling tank ; a cesspool. 

c 15x2 in Archaeologiaii^oz^lIVlll. 301 In Jtc same djehe 
boj)® )>* susptiel 5: waste pipe awoyde iher water in a 
gotir of breke. Ibid, 502 In the botomeof this well undir a 
stone is a susprall w* a tampioun to dense the home pype. 
1583 in N. Bacon Ann. Ipszoiche (1884) 337 Cesperalle lo be 
made for stopping of filthe by the brookc. 

Suspiratiou (srspir^-jon). Now rare. [ad. 

L. suspTrdtiOf -dnem, n, of action f. sttspTrdre to 

Suspire.] 

1 . Sighing ; a sigh. 

c 2483 Vigby Mysi.y Christ s Burial 64 O day off suspira- 
tione ! Which lewes shall repent ! 2503 Hawes Exaup. 
Virt. vii. 115 Peas bytwene the faders byghenes Of heuen 
and >’s in suspyracyon. <22639 Wotton Parxgyr. to K. 
Charles in Reliq. (*651) 136 To have sohdted hersister with 
these panting sospiratlons. 1641 Brome foviaU Crezu iv. l 
Wks. 3873llI.4aoOd3mynfel Hesighsagain:..Givehim 
more Sack, to drowm his Suspirations- 2664 H. More Mysi. 
Irtiq. xii. 40 The devout whispers or suspirations of her 
affectionate Supplicants. 2786 Prancis the Philanthrepist 
III. 91 Her Iip trembled with suspiration. 2820 Scott 
Mcnasi xvt, I may well heave such a suspiration. 2867 
Swinburne Ess. Stud. (1S75) ia8 We have had evidences 
of religion, aspirations and suspirations of ail kinds. 

2 . (Deep) breathing; breath; a (deep) breath. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. l iL 79 Nor Customary suites of solemne 

Blacke, Nor windy suspiration of forc’d breath. 2607 Df^- 
KER Whore of Babylon Wks, 2873 H. 193 '^e nation^ Who 
suspiration draw out of this airc, 2634 S. R. PJobie acldter 
IIL I in Bullen O. PL (iSSe) L 2S9 We fiom one climate 
Drew suspiration. 2S92 Ld. Lvtton 

meadowy dales A thousand fracrantsuspiraDons tiu d xrn 
incense, xoce fPicriw. 6'<is.x6 Fcb.2/1 Theoccan..^ootn 

as glass, without even a suspiration to break the ceaciy 
monotony of its surface. . , 

Hence SuspliationB, Sa-spiraHve adjs., sigh- 
ing. 


SUSQUE DEQUE. 


I Galt Rothelan II, v. ix. 254 A suspiratious flowing 

of briny tears, Browning Aiifne Ixi, Not feebly, likl 
our pbr^e, against the barrier go In suspirative swell the 
j authentic notes 1 know.' 

i* Suspixe, sb, Obs, [a. OF. s{d)iisptr (mod, 
F. soupir) =: Pr. sospir, It, sospiro, Sp., Pg. suspiro, 
or ad. L. sttspTriitmy f. stispirdre : see next.] A sigh, 
c 2450 Eftvoy to Alison 25 Suspiris which 1 effunde in 
silence 2549 Co/npi, Scot. The quhilk reprochesche 
pronuncit vitht mony doloms suspiris. 2595 Locrine v. iv. 
2 The arcuit of the azure sky Throwes forth sad throbs and 
gneuous suspirs. 2610 Heywood Gold. Age i, i. Wks. 1874 
HI. 12 Gods are neuer touch’t with ray suspires, Passions 
and throbs. 1637— iP/<r<ix.Dza/.ii.Wks.i874VI.i3o Whence 
came that deep suspire? 

Suspire (sospsia-j), v. Now chieflj’ poet. [ad. 
L. suspirdre (whence OY.sospirery mod.F, soupirer^ 
Pr. sospirar. It. -arCj Sp., Pg. szispirar)^ f. j«- Sub- 
2^'¥spirdre to breathe.] 

1 . fzlr. To sigh ; rare in lit, sense ; chiefly fg. 
to sigh or longer, yeam after, 

e 1450 tr. De Imiiaiione^ in. xxxvii. 107 To be prouoked to 
hyer hinges, &..to suspire J>erto by desire. 2532 More 
Confut. Tiudale WTcs. 532/2 Suspyring and sighing after 
the sight of god. ax^2.\isKTS Poet. \V ks.p Absens absent, 
ing* vi, To rejoise my wofull herte With sighis suspiring 
most rufullie.^ x6xo Hellish Couucell practised by Jesuites 
iB Thy happinesse giues vs leaue to respire, thy absence 
iustly compels vs to suspire, and theplace where we make no 
doubt thou art, makes vs thither to aspire. 1671 Woodhead 
St. Teresa i. Pref. 12 Prayer.. consists more in sighing and 
suspiring after that object, that it is alreadj’ convinced most 
j to deserve its love. 1853 Brou’Kinc Serenade at Villa 12 
Earth turned in her sleep with pain, Sultrily suspired for 
proof. 2887 ‘ Q ' Dead .Plan's Rock 2g4 Every note breathing 
pathos or suspiring in tremulous anguish. 

2 . tratzs. To ntter with a sigh, to sigh forth. 
Also, lo breathe ont. 

*549 Coiufl. Scot, vii, 70 Sche began to suspire lamentabil 
regrettis. 1865 J- Thomso.n Art 111. ii. Did he ever suspire 
a tender lay. 1868 Broutzinc Ring 4- Bk. x. 997 A bolt 
from heaven.. suspiring flame. 2904 Blackzu. Mag. Nov. 
677 How lustily the bellows did suspire Breath for the 
flames I 

3 . itztr. To breathe. 

*595 Shaks. yohn in. iv. 80 Since the birth of Caine, the 
first male-childe To him that did but yesterday suspire. 2597 
— zHen.lVy iv.v.33 Did hee suspire, that light and weight* 
Jesse dowlne Perforce must moue. 2856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh vn. io6z Fire-flies, that suspire In short soft 
lapses of transported flame. 2866 Swinburne Poems ^ Ball.y 
Hermaphroditus 20 Their breath is fire upon the amorous 
air, Fire in thine eyes and where (by lips suspire. 

Hence f SuspiTed ppl. <z., longed for; fSus- 
piTiug vbl. sb.f sighing, a sigh. 

2549 Compt. Scot. i. 23 The lamentabil suspiring that pro* 
cedit fra my dolorus hart, a 2639 Wotton Medii. Christmas 
Day in Reliq. (1651) 351 The long Suspired Redeemer of the 
World. 2671 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. Pref. 9 Prayer. .by 
interior frequent suspiriogs and ejaculations interposed. 
Saspirions (syspi'ri^s), a. [ad. L. sztspiridsits, 

1. szisptrium deep breathing, sigh, shortness of 
breath. Suspire sb. Cf. F. suspirieztx^ 

1 . Breathing with difiBcnlty or painfully; chiefly 
Path, (see quot. 1896). 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou’s Disp. 1. xv. Ix. 329 Their [sc. 
hyssop’s] faculties.. benefit the suspirzous and ortbopnoicaL 
1657 Physical Diet,. SuspiriouSy broken winded. 2859 
Expos. Lex.y Suspirious,., breathing painfully. 2876 
Bristowe Theory Pract. Med. (1878)203 Respiration.. is 
then generally slow and suspirious. 2896 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. 1.665 The respiration . . becomes embarrassed and ‘ sus- 
pirious ’ ; marked, ihat is, by a slow laboured inspiration 
followed by a quick expiration and a long pause. 

2 . Full of sighs, sighing. 

1751 Hist. Pompey the Little 96 When the company had 
enjoyed enough of this spiritual and suspirious conversation, 
they proceedwi in the last place to singing of psalms- 1809 
Sva Smith Methodism Wks. (1S50) 138/1 To estimate what 
the exertions of the lachrymal and suspirious clergy would 
be. 18*0 H. Matthews Diary Invalid (ed. 2j 223 A sus- 
pirious, lacrymose, white-handkerchief business. 

+ Suspiry. Obs. rare. Also 5 -rrj-. [ad. L. 
suspirium : see prec.] A breathing, respiration. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Iviii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 29 bji 
Bypreuey suspiries 2495 suspyries ; orig. respiracula] 
and veotingesitfrr. the marrow] fele]> k® vertue..ol i>e mone.' 

Suspition, -ioue, obs. ff. Suspicion, -iods. 
*j*Su8pose,c'. and sb. Obs. Also 5 -owse. Variant 
of Suppose, influenced by sztspicion. 

a 2325 Prose Psalter xlix. 22 [1. 21) l>ou wendest wicked- 
leche, pat y shal be lich to pc ; y shal reproue pc ofpy su> 
poseing [= supposition]. CX460 Tozvr.eley Myst.xvn. 514 If 
ye haue suspowse [= suspicion] to gill or to me, 

Susprall, var. of Suspibal. 

•p Susprisc, t'. Obs. rare. Also auBS-. [f, AF. 
suspris-e = OK sottspris-e, pa. pple. of sot^s)- 
prazdrCy by-form of sozirfrendre to Surprise.] = 


SUPPRISE V. 2, a, 4. .... 

a 2400-50 Wars Alex. 2300 (DubL MS.), He wald neuer 
sussprisc iAshm. MS. supnvej no sege vnder beven. cuoo 
Anturs ofArik. (Ireland .MS.) xxiv, Tbay scfaalle dee that 
day,..Sussprisut with a subicde. 1471 Oxton hecuyel 
(Sommer) 227 lupltef felte bym self sore suspnsed and sur- 
mounted of the coueiyse of loue. 1 .t. -I 

(1 Susque deque, rare. [L., = ht. both up and 
down ; hence, IndifTerently.] pL People who arc 


(ifferent. „ , . , , 

\at\Ikx.o Simple Ccbler{xZ\i) p He hath sounded an 
rm to all the susque deques^ pell-mels, one and alls, now 
rasing sundry parts cf Christendome. 



SUSRBAL. 
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SUSTAIN. 


Susreal, var. surreal : see SuBROTAt. 
ctt,JO Master cf Game (MS. Digby iSa) ii, pc first tynde 
that is next \>c heed is ycleped aunteleer, and \>t secund 
reiall, ond pc .in. above susreall. 

Sass (sz7s). dial. Also 6 sose. [Variant of 
Soss s 6 J- (sense 3) ; cf. Soss-.] A slattern, slut. 

15.. Smyth ff his Dame 251 in Hazl. E, P, P, III. 210 
He hath amended well thyblej For yesterday, ..Thov were 
a fovie sose {rimes thus, Jesus, vs). 1865 K. Hunt Pop. 
Rom. IV. Ens- Scr. \. 97 A great, nasty Suss of a woman. 

+ Su‘S3apine. Ohs. Pmispr. for Gossampine. 
15^ Greene Sc Lodge Looking Gl. (1558) D 4, lie deck my 
Alujda, In Sendall and in costly Sussapine. 

Sussarara, var, Siserart (senses 2, 4). 

1770 Goldsm. Vicar W. (ed. 4) xxi, Gentle or simple, out 
she shall pack with a sussarara \edd. 1766, 1767 sass-J- 1884 
A iheiixtim 3 May 578/x, I . . at last gave such a sussarara on 
the bell that I thought the deafest person must hear. 

f Sussemy, a. Obs. [a. AF. *susseme, OF. sotts- 
seme, var. soiirscme, — med.L. sttperseminaltts lit. 
‘sown over’ (see SaPERSatiKATE), applied to 
measly swine because of their tonjrues being covered 
'tvith spots.] Of swine’s flesh : Measly. 

142X Ccv. Lett Bk. 25 pat no bocher sell ..no rolcn Schep, 
ne Sussemy flesche, ne non srvyn of brym. 

Susses (s 27 *seks). The name (OE. St*t])seaxe 
‘South Saxons^ of a maritime county in the south- 
east of England ; used attrib. in designations of 
things produced in or peculiar to the county, as 
breeds of cattle, agricultural implements, etc. 

1704 Diet Exist (1726) S.V. Plough^ The Sussex single 
Wheel. Plough, x8i8 ComPt. Grazier {cd. 3)Introd. 3 The 
Sussex and Hereford breeds (of cows). 1834 VouATTCrt///^ 
41 The loins of the Sussex ox are wide, 1837 Brit. Hush. 
(Libr. Usef. KnowL) IL Index, Sussex waggon [described 
I. 155). 2846 Youatt Pig (1847) Index, Sussex pigs. 2855 
Poultry Chren. III. 534^2 My declining to adopt the name 
of H^burg for the Bolton Greys and Raj’s, or that of 
Dorking for the Sussex fowls. 2856 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. 
Rural Sports A good, useful team of the Sussex spaniels. 
X875 Eneyel. ^rit. I. 392/2 These sheep are now usually 
classed as Sussex Downs and Hampshire Downs. 2885 Ibid. 
XIX. 645/2 The Surrey and Sussex fowls are four-toed. 

Sussex crest ^ a name for the cuckold’s 
‘hom’. Obs. 

2682 H.Ji.Kivt.h'n Heraclitus Riders No. 8. (17x3) I. 49 A 
Cuckold is always to be the last Man that knows he has got 
a Sussex Crest. 

c. Sussex marble, a marble occurring in thin 
beds in the Wealden clay of Sussex and Kent, for- 
merly much used for pillars in churches. 

1753 Chambers' Cir/. Sujipl. 1830 Ansted Elem.Geol.% 
Min., etc. 370 Weald clay, with subordinate limestone (called 
Snssex marble) and sand. 

Hence *}* Sussexan, f Sussexian adjs, rare, be- 
longing to Sussex. 

262* Drayton Pely-otb, xviL 4« Clear Lavant, that doth 
keep the Soythamptonian side (Dividing it well-near from 
the Sussexian lands). 26x4 Disc. Strange 4 Monstrous 
Serpent B 2 b, 1 will conclude this generall dtscovrse of Ser- 
pents, and come to the particular description of our Sussexan 
Serpent, 

t Sussing, vbt. sh. Ohs. rare. [Echoic.] The 
‘spitting’ ofa cat. 

<2 2(^3 Urguharf s Rabelais \\\. xiil. 207 Barking of Currs, 
hawling of Mastiffs., sussing of Kitnlngs. 

Sussingle, obs. form of Surcdtgt.e. 

Sussite, var. Suscite v. Obs., to resuscitate. 
Susspecion, -pitioim, etc., obs. fif, Suspiciok-. 
+ Sussy, .Sr. Obs. Also 0 sussie, 80wcy. 
[a, OF, sotissy (mod.F. soiici), vbl. sb. f. soussierz 
see next.] Care, trouble. 

1513 Douglas AEneis iv, Prol. 236 Quhat sussy, cuir, and 
Strang ymagjming? ^2578 Lindesay (Pitscottic) Chron. 
Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 307 My lord of Angus tuik lyttill sussie of 
the samin. 2587 W. Fowler Whs. (S.T.S.) I. 120 He. .who 
hes of his state ones sowey, cair, and feare. 2591 R. Bruce 
Semt. in. G 6, Ane King that hath na kind of cair, nor sussie 
led. 1843 soucie) of his subjcctis. 

i'Su'SSy, z'. .Sr. Obs. Also 6 sussie, [a. OF. 
soussier L. sollicitdre to rouse, excite, Solicit.] 

1 . intr. To care, trouble. 

ciSSoRollandCz^. Veuustu 428 Sussienot, for thow will 
get reskew. ^1570 Saiir. Poems Reform, xvi. 76 He susseis 
not thre strais Quha said be rcwlar. a 2609 Alex. Hums 
Ep. G. Monerteff 318, 1 sussie not how viuely they be 
tuitched. 

D. AYith negative and coast, inf. ; Not to refuse 
to do something. 

2567 Gude .y Godlie S. (S.T.S,) 171 Thou susseit nocht to 
suffer deid. z^l^Satir. Poexxis Reform. xiiL 38 Cain aganis 
his brother did Rebell, And susseit not to sched his saikles 
blude.^ xsSo-^ J. Stew'art Poems (S.T.S.) II. 113 The 
feng3eic fremd.. susseis not to Icif his freind in smart. 

2 . irans. To care for, regard. 

exsSo A- Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxx. 22 Thay sussy not 
thair God abafe. 

Sussy, obs. f. Soosv, E. Indian fabric, 
t Sustain, sh. Obs. rare. [f. next] That 
which sustains ; means of sustenance. 

2653 Milton Ps. Hi. 24 , 1 lay and slept, I wak’d again, For 
tny sustain Was the Lord. * 

Sustain {sviXc^'n),v. Forms : 3 susteni, -eini, 
-einy, -ejrni, -eyny, sosteine, sonsts(i)ne, 
Bnfiteyne, 3-7 sustome, sustone, 4-5 sustyne, 
-teene, 4-6 ffast(e)igme, susteyn, -tayn, (4 
eostene, Euste(e)ri, -tycne, 5 sousteyne, 6 
Bwatene), 4-7 eastaine, sustayne, 6-7 sustein, 


4- sustain, [a. AF., OF. sustenir, so{ti)stenir 
(mod. F.rr«/rm>), pres. 

corresp. to Pr., Sp. sostener. It, sos/enere, Pg. soster, 
ad. L. sustincre, f. sns~ Sub- 2^-i’tencre to hold, 
keep.] 

+ 1 . trans. To support the efforts, conduct, or 
cause of ; to succour, support, back up. Obs. 

c X2W Behet 2507 in^". Eng. Ley. 149 And bote hco wolden 
him bi-lcue and ne susteyni him non-more. 23., Cursor 
M. 22102 (Gott.) Bcthaida and corozaim, pir tua cites sal 
•susten \Cott. foster) him [sc. he nnticrist] a 2450 Kxtt. dcla 
Tour Ixv, The wiff of the said Amon was not wise, .to sus- 
teync hym in his foly. Mtlnsine 211 That.. ye.. wor- 

ship with all your power holychirch,beyng her champyons, 
the same to sustej-ne & withstand ayenst alle her cuyl 
wyllers. 2525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. clxxxvii. 572 That 
was the duke of Bretaygnc, who susteynd the traytour syr 
Peter of Craon. axyiZ Lindesay (Pitscottic) Chron. Scot. 
(S. T.S.) I, 33^ No man sould foster, succour or sustcnc no 
Douglasses wiihtin thair boundts. 2614 Raleigh Hist, 
IVorld V. i. I 6. 349 The Romans resolue lo sustaine him, 
and put themselues in order. 26^ Hhyufm PEneid vi, 2x22 
His Sonje, who seek the Tyrant to sustain. 27x1 in jot/i 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 243 I'hcy brought all the 
Grenadiers of their army, w’cH sustain'd by a good body of 
other foot. 2757 W. Wilkie Epigouiad 1. 16 While Thebes 
secure our vain attempts withstands. By daily aids sustain'd 
from distant lands. 1802 James Mitit. Diet, s.v., To sus- 
tain is to aid, succour, or support, any body of men in 
action, or defence. 

\ b. To uphold, bock up, give support to (a 
person’s conduct, a cause, a course of action). 
Also, lo stand by (one’s own action or conduct), 
2297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 7354 po w’illam hurde pal he wolde 
sustcini is tricheric. ^12300 Cursor M. pam..pat 

sustens..Fa!s trout gain cristen state, cx^,^ Chaucer 
Compt. Pite tii And netheles yit my troth I shall sustcen 
vnto my deth. c 2374 — Troylus 11. i6£6 , 1 wolc right fayn 
with al my mygbt b«n oon. Haue god my troupe here 
cause to susleync. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 154/2 He began 
to susteyn the feyth to vrhtche he had ben conlrarye. a 2575 
Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 2S1 Tohne Knox minister 
requyrit the lordis to sustene ane bootL quhairinto wes con- 
tenit that thaj sold onlane..xij superintendentis. 2672 
F1.AVEL Fount. Life \di. Wks. 1701 I. 42/x His [sc. Christ s) 
Death and Sufferings. .rnusl respect otners, who^e Persons 
and Cause he sustained in that suffering Capacity. 2752 
Young Brothers iii. i. 111 go; Sustain my part, and echo 
loud my wrongs. 

c. Const, clause or (rarely) acc. and inf. : To 
support the conlenlion or argument, maintain (that 
• . .). Now rare. 

^2366 Chaucer A. B.C.^z Pcs bi ribt pel mihten wcl sus- 
teene. Patjwere wurpimydampnacioun.^ ^2380 WvcLtrjTr/. 
Wks. HI. 275 pes freres..seyde..pat it is an erroure to sus- 
teyne pat djTnes ben pure atmes. ax^yz Kni.de la 7 'ourxU, 
Thcr was moebe spechc wbtche be shulde take, mani folke 
susteninge to take the elder (daughter). 2456 SlR O. Ha>*£ 
Laxv Arxns (S.T.S.) 209 How it may be sustenjt-that the 
king of Fraunce has na soverane. c 1550 R. Bieston Bnyte 
Fortune B ij, With w'ordes thou wouldcsl susteine that no 

f ood dede is doen w’itbout thee. 2609 HvhizAdmonii. in 
Vodrow See. Mise. (1844) 570 On the other part, olbcris 
of you. .sustene, that, among pasloris, thair sould be im- 
pantie. 2678 G. Mackenzie Crxm. Laxvs Scot. i. xi. $ 3- 
(*699)59 The Justices would not sustain, minx Per se, to be 
a suffiment qualification of self-defence. 2899 Westm, Gaz, 

8 Sept. 3/1 What patriotic Englishman can for a moment 
sustain that (etc.)? 

2 . To uphold the validity or righlfnlness of; to 
support as valid, sound, correct, true, or just. 

24x5 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcasile 2 83 Fro Crj’st pat 
right first gree w, & if pat we Nat shuln susiecnc it, we been 
ful vnwyse. 1425 Rolls cf Patlt. IV. 271/2 Such possession 
..ought not to be sustened ne affermed, 1689 Sc. Acts 
Will. 4 yJ/<i;7'{i87s)XII.47/2 I*he objectione perafter putt 
to the vote and sustained to reject the Commissione Iw 24 
votes. 2754 in Kairne Peerage Evid. (2874) 60 (They) sus- 
tained and hereby sustain the claim and fand and hereby 
find that she is a just and lawful creditor. 27^ C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters II. 67 In the ITiesis which I sustained for the 
degrees in physic at Leyden. 2793 Ld. Eskcrove in Lock- 
hart Scott (1837) I, vil 215 Sustain the Sheriff’s judgment, 
and decern. 2^7 Ld. Eldon in Vcseyi?^(7Z'/x(i827)XIII. 
601 The trustee, having. .proved, that he bad removed him- 
self from the character of trustee, his purchase may be sus- 
tained. 2855 Poultry Chron. Ill, 412 If an objection be 
made to any entry as being a false one, and such objection 
be sustained within ten days. 

3 . To keep (a person or community, the mind, 
spirit, etc.) from failing or giving way. 

23., PJinor Poems fr. Vernon flfS. xxxil 984 pat sacra- 
ment reconsilep him ay, Sustcynephim, pat he ne falle may. , 
CX3E6 Chaucer ilfa/z cf I.axv’s T.67j I prej’togodin honour ' 
hirc^ sustecne. a 2400-50 Wars Alex, 17^9 All pe gracious 
godis & gudnes..pat..sus!ayncs pe erth. 2535 Coverdale 
Ps. iii. 6, I layed me downe and slepte, but I rose vp agaj’ne, 
for the Lordc susteyned me. 26^ Rowley Birth AJerlin 
2, ii. 20 That hope alone sustains me. 1742 Young AV. Th. 
IV. 40X He tunes My voice (if tun’d); the nerve, that 
writes, sustains. 2837 Lockhart Seotl III. x. 334 (lie) 
who, more perhaps than any other master of the pen, had 
contributed to sustain the spirit of England throughout the 
struggle. 1843 WoRDSW’. Grace Darling 49 Inwardly sus- 
tained by silent prayer. 

4 . To keep in being ; to cause to continue in a 
certain state ; to keep or maintain at the proper 
level or standard ; to preserve the status of. 
e xzgoSt. Kath.6ZiaS. Eng. Leg.gi pis Aumperoursende 
..is sonde pat^pe gretteste malstres of clergie to him comen 
..for to susteinen op heore lawe poru strenepe of clergie. 
cxzgo Behet 2605 ibid, 152 He pat sostclnez vuele lawes. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6507 Hc..mucbelouedeholichirche 
& susteinede al so. ^ Ibid. 7697 No lime nas pes bet 
busteined pan bi bb time was. 1340 Ayenb, 57 po pet 


pe tauernw sustyenep byep uclaje*; of alle pe zennen pat 
byep y-do inc hare tauemes. 2377 Lancl. P. PI, B. ix. 108 
Trewe wedded libbing folk. .mote worche & wjmne & |>e 
W'orlde susleyne. 4:2386 Chaucer Alan of Law's 'I'. 294 
'j'he honour of his regne lo sustcene. C2430 Lync.^lfm. 
Poems (Percy’ .Soc.) 210 Trewe juges and sergeauntls of the 
lawe,..Holde trouthe and sustene rightwisnesse. 2483 Cax- 
ton C<7/^7 d j, He deyed for to holde and susteyne the lawe 
and trowthe. 2590 Spenser F. Q. it. ii. 40 That great 
Queene. .That with her soueraigne powre, . .All Faery Jond 
does peaceably sustene. x666 Drvdfn Ann. Nirah. xlvii, 
Two Chiefs. .Each able to sustain a Nations fate. — 
fEncid I. 4CO Remus with Quirinus shall sustain The 
righteous Laws. 1700 Prior Cann. Sec. zo Happy Pow’r 
sustain’d by wholesom Laws. 1836 J. Gilbert Ckr.Aionem. 
vi. (1852) 25i The rule of good, no longer enforced by its 

f iroper penalties, requires to be sustained by some equiva- 
ent expedient. 2841 Myers Cath. 'J'h. iv. § 45. 406 If it 
[sc. Protestantism) has destroyed much it has also created 
much, and is now sustaining much. 2875 Manning Mission 
Holy Ghost viii. cii We are creatures who have come forth 
from His omnipotence, and are sustained by His almighty 
power. 

6. To keep going, keep up (an action or process, 
•^occas. a material object); to keep up ivilhout 
intermission ; (with mixture of sense 8 or 9), to 
cany on (a conflict, contest). 

<•2330 Arth. 4 Alerl, (KOlbing) ^26 Four geauntes,..pat 
sustend p.Tt bataile. 2405 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (1879) 65 
Any other anourment wharc-wil godes seruj's es sustend. 
c 2407 Lvdc. Reason 4 Sens. 772 Vertu sensityf. .hir quarel 
doth sustcnc Ageyns hir ful Rigorously. 4:2420 ?Lydc. 
Assembly of Gods 1093 Whylc these pety-capleynes sustcynyd 
thus the fceldc. cxt^$oGodstowReg.6sy2, ij lampes tobesus- 
tcyned with oyle. 2500-20 DuNBAR/’<?e////xlvii.22Toturne 
to trew luve his intent. And still the quarrell to sustene. 
2544 Betham Precepts War 1. Ixxvii. E ii. Men refreshed 
wyih bote raeates, bene hable to susteyne battayle an whole 
daye. 2553 Paynell tr. Dares' Phryg. Destr. Troy F y, 
Aiax Thelamonius valiantly sustained y-* thinge vntill the 
night departed y* battel. 2697 Drvden Virg. Past, iir. 86 
hlenalcas shall sustain his under Song. 2760-2 Goldsk. 
i at. W. xci, Their perseverance is beyond what any other 
t nation is capable of sustaining, axj'j^-^ Hist. Greece 1 . 

I 292 At last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battle, 
..was put lo flight. 2826 Scott Old Abort, xxxvh He felt 
I no sort of desire.. to sustain a correspondence which must 
I be perilous. 2827 Jas Mill Brit, Indm iv. v. 11 , 203 It 
I was the severest conflict which the English had yet siw- 
tained with an Indian army’. 2827 Faradav Chem. Atnnip. 
iv. (1842) 96 The fire is lighfed by a piece of brown paper 
and a liiile small coal, and is sustained, .with coke and 
small coal. 2848 Dickens Domhey xxx, The conversation 
was almost cntirely'Sustainedby’Mrs. Skewton, 1850 Hau^ 
THORNE Scarlet^ L. ill (1879) 7* Indian’s side, and 

evidently sust.iining a companionship with him, 2875 
Jowett Plato (cd. 2) III. 46 O’he arts ^ which he sustains 
the reader’s interest. 2883 Grove Diet, Mus. III. 63S/* 
Comical.. effects might be got b>’ sustaining such sounds 
ns *z-z*,,‘r'r’..or *D*, Ibid, 639/1 By giving the piano- 
forte this power of sustaining sound, the speaal cliaracter 
of the instrument is transformed. 

fb. To maintain the use, exercise, or occupa- 
tion of. Obs, 

2602 B. JoNSON Poetaster iv. vi, If you thjnke gods but 
fain'd, and vertue painted, Know, we sustaine an actuall 
residence. 26x2 Chap.man Rev, hussy d'Ambois iii. iv, 5 
Since 1 see You still sustain a jealous eye on me. 26*3 
Shakspere's Wks. Ep, Ded., When we valew the places 
y'our H, H, sustaine. 

•j- 6, To support life in ; to proride for the life or 
bodily needs of; to furnish with the necessaries of 
life ; to keep. Obs, 

C2290 Si. Edmund 552 in S. Ety. Leg. 447 SwiJ>e faire 
under-fongue, And i^usleyned in his anuy, 2297 K, Glou& 
(Rolls) 2354 Henaddeno^tinou isknijtcslosoustene. Ibid. 
7755 Horn poyte in engelond so muche folc ncuere nas pat it 
nas wonder ware poru isousteined it was. x^^o-goAlex. 
4 Dind. 797 Alle )?e godus kal 5e getcn..Seruen for to sus- 
laine sour vnsely wombe. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B- 3cv, 275 
) orw pe mylke of my’Ide best pe man was susteyned. 
4:2400 Maundev'. (Roxb.)xv.68 Of concubines like man takes 
als many as he may’ sustene of his gudes. fbid.rxxn. 145 
Meet and drink wharwith )>e fcble body mygbt be .susleyno. 
2483 Caxton Cato A iij b. Thou oughicst to lone thy fader 
and modcr nexte after god, and to'.. susteyne them in theyr 
neecssytees. 1653 Hammond On Afatih. iv. 4. 21 Bread of 
ordinary means of susteimng men. 2667 Milton P » 

415 Whatever was created, needs To be sustaind and fed. 
a 2700 Evelyn Diary '2^ Oct. 2685, The daughter of a poorc 
labouring man, who had sustain'd her parents. .by her 
labour. 

fb. Said of the means of support. Obs. 

2538 Staukey England (1878) 75 Other cuntrep i>‘^® 
space or les, dolhe susteym much more P*P“* ^ben dotbe 
inysourys, a 2578 t.isDESAY(Pltscottie)Chrou.Sco/.{b.l.b.} 

I. 3 Ane hes that micht ane hundreilh wcill susteine. 2615 
G. Sandvs Trav. 7 Their territories though large and fruit- 
ful!, too narrow to sustaine w populous a bt^c. wp 
Drvden Virg. Georg, ii. 743 Enough remains. -His Wile 
and tender Children to sustain. 

-j- c. rejl. To keep oneself ; occas, to take food, 
feed, Obs. 

<2x300 in E. E.P. (1862) 20 Sum per bep pat swinkipsore 
winne catel to Iiab more ham silf fair to susteni. 2380 in 
Eng. Gilds (2870) 40 He may nought ne haue noujthe to 
susteyne him self. 7 a 255‘> Freir/s Berivxk 226 mpunbat's 
/^<?e//4x (1893) 293 That na apperance of feist be heir sei^, 
Bot soblrfy onr selffis dols sustene. xh^x Ktrkcudbr. 
War-Comm. Min. Bk. (2855) 157 Thair. .families are re- 
ducit lo extreme miserie..not baveing quhairupon to 
tein thame. 2650 W, D- tr. Comenius' Gate LaU Unt. 5 385 
A husbandman that, .malntclncih (sustcineth) Hmself with 
the crop (incom) of his yearly com. 

f d. To support (life, nature) with neces^ries. 
1402 PoL Poetns (Rolls) IL 27 Ijieilhcr they tillcn nt 
50wen,..nelAeT nothing that man should hclpe, but oneJy 
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themselves, their lives to sustelne. 1483 Caxton Cato h j b, 
Thou oughtest not to requyre..of god but that whyche is 
vtyle and prouffytable for to susleyn nature humayju 1591 
Sylvester Du Darias i. iii. 694 O sacred simples that our 
life sustain. 2697 Drydkn Georg, iv. 82 They ..labour 
Honey to sustain their Lives, 

fe. To supply (a person’s need). Obs, rare, 

160X Shaks. Twel, N, iv ii. 135 He be with you againe: 
In a trice, like to the old vice, Your neede to sustaine. 

t 7. To provide for the upkeep of (an institution, 
establishment, estate, etc.). Obs, 

1338 R- Brunne Chron, (1810) 20 f>re housand marke he 
gaf..To Petir & Paule of Rome, to susteyn her light. 2431 
Kec, St. Mary at Hill (1905) 15 That the same Wardeyns 
& their Succe.ssours fynde & susteyn v tapers of wexe..to 
brenne vpon my candylstyk. £1450 Godstorv Reg. 491 And 
they shold sustejme the seid mese, with ther owne costis, in 
al so good state or better than they resceived hit, 2544 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures i. viii. 16 Yf a house be let, to holde at 
wyl, the lessee is nat holden to suste3rne or repayre the 
house. 259* West isi Ft. Symbol. § 203 C, The saide j. 
shall well.. sustaine & maintaine the houses & buildings 
which be..builded. 

8. To endure without failing or giving way ; to 
bear up against, withstand. 

C2330 Artk. .5* Merl. (KSlbing) 7152, & he bihinde to 
ben bi cas, To susten h® paiems ras. 2383 Wyclif / Cor. 
xiii. 7 Cbarite .. bopith alle thingis, it susteyneth alle 
thingis. a 1400 Chaucer Merciles Beaute 2 Your yen two 
wol slee me sodenly, I may the beaute of hem not sustene. 
2474 Caxton Ckesse i. ii, (1883) 22 The cuyll lyf..of the 
kynge is the lyf of a cruell beste and ought not longe to be 
susteyned. 2577 Googe tr, Heresback’s Husb. 225 Asses 
..able to susteyn blowes, labour, hunger, and thyrst. 
2667 Milton P. L. 11. 209 This is now Our doom; which 
if we can sustain and bear, Our Supream Foe in time may 
much remit His anger, 2817 Jas. Mill Brit. India iv. 
viii. II. 282 He sustained the attack, which, for the space 
of an hour wa.s vigorously maintained. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 290 Scarce one [of the cities] was now 
capable of sustaining a siege. 287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 263 There is no soul of man . . who will be able to sustain 
the temptation of arbitrary power. 2889 A, R, Waltjice 
Darwinism (1890) 27 Each species [of plant] can sustain a 
certain amount of beat and cold. 

b. t inir. (also with it) To bear up, hold out 
(i73r.). Also occas. rejl. 

2383 WycLTF Ps, cxxix. [cxxx.] 3 If wickidnessis thou shall 
al aboute^kepe, Lord ; Lord, who shal sustenet 2382 — 
Isaiah Ixiv. 3 Whan thou shalt do merueiles, wee shuln 1 
not sustene. 2413-20 Lydo. Chron. Troy iv. 2029 head* 
ingj The Trwans and be Grekes resumede the felde, in 
be which the Grekis might not susteyne against be swerde 
of Troylus. 2546 Langley tr. Pol. yerg. De Invent. 1. iii. 

5 Other that suppose this w'orlde had both an originall cause 
of being, and shall also sustein and ende by putrifaccion. 
2573 Satir, Poems Reform, xli. 239 In deld that je suld not 
susteind [= sustain it] He thunderit threitnings to the air. 
2598 Chapman Iliad ti. 287 Sustaine a little then my friendes, 
that we the trueth may trie : Of reuerend Chalchas prophesy. 
x 854 Tennyson Aylmer's F, ^44 Tho* Averill wrote And 
bad him with good heart sustain nimself. 

c. trans. To bear, stand the force of (criticism, 
etc,). 

2790 Gibbon Misc. H^ks. (1814) III. 502 Their opinion will 
not sustain the rigour of critical enquiry. 2853 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xii. III. 242 The Cathedral, .ill qualified to sus> 
tain a comparison with the awful temples of the middle ages. 

9. To undergo, experience, have to submit to 
(evil, hardship, ordaraage; now chiefly with injury, 
loss as obj., '{‘formerly also sorrow^ death)', to 
have inflicted upon one, suffer the infliction of. 

In mod. journalistic use (orig. l/.S.), to suffer the injury 
of (a broken limb, or the like). 

0x400 Destr. Troy 7179 Why Sustayn ye bat sorow, bat 
Sewesfor euer. .? Why proffer ye notpes, or yepa>Tie thole? 
e 2407 Lydg. Reason <5* Sens. 3570 lason. . Fortunyd was for 
to sustene Al the pereils oon by oon. 2436 in Surtees Mise, 
(1890) 10 After be grete losses bat I have had and susten^. 
1531 ElyotGoi'. i.xxvi. The most noble emperour Octauius 
Augustus,, .only for playing at disc and that but scldome, 
susiaineth a note of reproche. 254a-3 34 «5- 33 

Hen. c. 3, The Offendoures.. to susteyne suchefurther 

punisshement as shall seme expedient. 2535 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 122 The princes are delennyned noo longer to sus- 
teyne theyr oppressions. . 2582 N. Lichefield tr. Casian- 
heda's Cong. E, Ind. i. il 6 In which time they susteined 
many and great tempests. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11, 
[1882) 62 The host of Pharao. .who all sustained one kinde 
of death. 2601 Shaks. Twel. Hi t. v. 186 Good Beauties, 
let mee sustaine no scorne. 2628 Dicby Fey. Medit. (Cam- 
den) 3 If cither should chance to brealie or spring mast or 
yarde or sustayne any leake or other darnage. 2653 R. San- 
ders Physiogn., Moles 1 3 She shall sustain thefts, and suffer 
by fugitive servants, a 2700 Evelyn Diary 21 Sept. 1674, 

I went to see the greate losse that Lord Arlington had sus- 
tain’d by fire at Goring house. 2772 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. 
IV. 263 He died of a gangrene, occasioned by the bruises 
which he had sustained. 2793 Smhaton Edystone L. % 322 
The storms which the building had now sustain^, without 
material damage. 2823 Scott Quentin D. xvii, He was 
relating the stor>' of the bastinading which he had sus- 
tained. 2825 — Betrothed xiii, Recollecting the loss she 
had so lately sustained on that luckle^ spot. 1833 _Ht. 
Martineau Three Ages ii. 46 His Majesty had sustains 
a signal defeat abroad. 2865 Morley Mod. Characteristics 
62 A provincial hostess, whose entertainment 2°"® 
flatly, sustains about as much mortification as if her ni^i- 
born had been attacked by the small-pox, 28^ 

Daily Times 28 Aug., [He] fell from a pile of lumber 
yesterday afternoon and sustained a broken arm. 

■\c0n5t. inf. 2559 .\ylmer Harborowe N iij b, Was it no 
wronge,.that she suste>'ned..lo be first a prj’soner..ana 
garded with a sortc of cutlhroles? 
f b. With neutral obj. Obs, 

-S7S Gascoigne Glasse Goz't. "Wks. 1910 II. 9 Haring sus- 
tsyned like adventures. 2577 Harrison England ii. ii. (xS/j) 
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*•47 Shirebume also susteined the sub-diulsion. 2663 Rec, 
Meeting of Exercise, Alford (1897) 9 Mr. John Mair sus- 
tain^ his questionarie tryall, and his trj'all in the Languages. 
^ *??7l>*YDEK Pirg.Gcorg. I. 73 That Crop 

. . ' * htch twice the Sun, and twice the Cold sustains. Ibid. 
III. 99 The Bull s Insult at Four she [xc. ihecowj may sustain. 

c. To bear (a burden, charge); flo bear (ex- 
pense). 

*433 Bolls of Parlt. IV. 425/1 Ye charges yat he most here 
and susteigne, 2530 in W. H. HMxvifX Select. Rec. Oxford 
(1880)89 -I he Towne susteyneth nott one peny of thesayd 
charges. 2533 Bellenden Livy 11. iv. (S.T.S.) 1. 142 He was 
^ fer rvn in age, hat he mycht nocht sustene \>e charge of 
pe consulate. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Commw, (1603) 
196 Neither coulde the King of Spaine sustaine the burden 
of so many warres. 1652 Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxiv. That 
such ponion [in the dtstributlou of land] be made sufficient, 
to sustcine the whole expence to the common Peace, 2738 
Wesley //jwwrLxxiii. IV, The Burthen for me to sustain 
Too great, on Thee, my Lord, was laid. 2833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch. Strike ix. 106 It has enabled us to sustain burdens 
which would have crushed any other people. 

t d. To support (a part or character); to play the 
part of. Also occas. to bear (a title), Obs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 207 Where as they sus- 
teyne the persones of intercessours. 2588 Kyd Housek. 

! Philos. Wks. (1901) 252 [He] ought principally to haue care 
in choosing of nis wife, with whom hee must sustaine the 
persoune of a Husbande. 2596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist, 
Scot. 1. 116 Thay susteine the persone of honest sitizenis. 
2643 Prynne Soz\ Power Pari. App. loS Christ our Saviour, 
who although he were the King of Kings, yet because he 
then sustained a private person, he payed tribute willingly. 
2700 Wallis in Collect. (O.H.S.) 1 . 325 From him that. .sus- 
tains that title. 2732 A. Hill (in Sotheran's Catal. No. 12. 
(iS9C)) 26), I am at a loss, how those characters will be sus- 
tain <1 w<^ they were to have represented. 17B* Cowper 
Parrot 35 Each character in ev ry part Sustain'd with so 
much grace and art 

flO. Const, inf., or acc. and inf., chiefly in nega« 
tive, conditional, or interrog. use: To reconcile 
oneself to doing, to bear to do, something; to 
tolerate or bear that something should be done. 

14. . in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 113 O who is alas that may 
sustene To be prowd, consider her mekenes. 2426 Lydg. De 
Guil.Pilgr. 4432, 1 swepe, I make yt dene. For fyllhe noon 
I may sustene Ther tabyde. 2540-1 Elvot Image Gov. xxvi. 
S8b, She coulde not susteyne hyr sonnes wyfe to be called 
Augusta. 25^ Gude 4- Godlie B. (S.T.S.) no We may not 
sustene Toheirtharaesay, [etc]. 2^ Dsaxsz-^Ceyx if Ale, 

19 Can Ceyx then sustain to leave hU Wife? a 2726 Sewell 
Rie/t. I II, He^who leads Armies in the Cause of Heaven., 
Yet can sustain to wrong a King— a Friend. 

11. To hold up, bear the weight of ; to keep from 
falling by support from below; often simply, to 
carry, bear. •{* Also with up. Now rare, 

Roland ff 1^.338 Mahoun..dede mani fendes h^r 
in. .For to susten keymage,&sett him on belje stage. 2390 
Gower Conf. I II. 208 Whos condicion Is set to be the founda- 
mentTosustieneup thefirmament. 2470-85 MALORYrir//^Nr 
XVI. ii, 667 Gawayne..Iepte vp behynde hym for to sustene 
hym. 2482 Caxton Myrr. i. xvi. 50 That one [of the four 
elements] susteyned that other in suche manere, as tberthe 
holdeth hym in the myddle. 2590 Spenser F, Q. n. x. 43 
Next whom Morindus did thecrowne sustaine. 2^2 Kyd 
Sp. Trag, IL i. 3 In time the sauuage Bull sustaines the 
yoake. 2594 — Cornelia ii. 339 What c’rc the m.issie Earth 
hath fralght. Or on her nurse-like backe sustaines. x6o6 
Shaks. Ant. 4- CL iii. xi. 45 Well then, sustaine me: Oh. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 256 To harrow Furrows, and 
sustain the Plough, 275B E. Moore Trial Selim 27 Her 
left hand clench’d, her cheek sustain’d. 2759 Topladv 
Poems (2860) g6 Each a Palm sustain’d In his victorious 
Hand. 1794 Mrs, Radcliffe MysL Udolpho xxvi, Here 
again she looked round fora seat to sustain her. 1832 Scott 
Cast. Dang, viii, He found the minstrel seated at a small 
table, sustaining before him a manuscript. 2832 Brewster 
Nat. Magic x. 253 The difficulty. .rcallyconsists in sustain- 
ing the anvil, 2850 Mrs. Jameson Monast. Ord. (2863) 

394 Sustained in the arms of two sbters of her Order. 
fig* *39® Gower Conf, III. 136 Pcs sostiened up alofte 
With esy wordes and with soflc Wher slrengthe scholde lele 
it falle. 2620 T. Granger Dh*. Lcgike ^ The Adiunci p- 
ceiued of the Subiect by inherence is infixed, infused, in- 
grafted, sustained of the subiecL 

b. To be the support of, as in a structure or 
building ; to have resting upon it. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 2135 For to make it strong Euery' 
pyler the temple to sustene, CX489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiv. 505 A forke that susicjmed vp their lodges, 
that was greteand strojige. 1612 Couxat C rudities y2$ Two 
exceeding great Lyons in red marble, that sustaine two 
goodly pillars. 2607 Drvden yEneid x, 2189 A Bough his 
Brazen Helmet did sustain, a 2700 Evf.lyn Diary 12 July 
1654, The ample Hall and columiie that spreads Its capital 
to sustaine the roofe. 2727 Prior Alma 11. 277 The swelling 
Hoop sustains The rich Brocard. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 544 
Her head.. Indebted to some smart \rig- weaver’s hand For 
more than half the tresses it sustains. x8z8 Scorr F. M. 
Perth xxiii, The bier was so placed, as to leave the view of 
the ^dy it sustained open [etc.]. 2858 Stanley Sinai 4 * 
Pal. X. (1858) 365 'ITie Galilean bills, .contain or sustain green 
basins of table-land just below their topmost ridges. 

C. To bear, support, withstand (a weight or pres- 
sure). Also in fig. context. 

c 2385 Chaucer Prioress* T. 31 My konnyng is so wayk . . 
That I ne may the weighte nat sustecne. 2697 Drvden 
Virg. Cerrg. i. 264 Lest the Stem ..Shou’d scarce sustain the 
Head's unwcildy weight. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. y77^) 

VI. or Though they have but a small weight of b^y to os- 
tein. 2781 Cowper /Var/fng’iViV/gThis proems I* 

doom’a to sustain The thump after thump o. a gola-bca.er s 
mallei. x8oo Vince Hydros*.. iL (1806) 23 The^e pre^re ; 
must sustain the same weight. 1836 J. Oi^ert CAr. 
Atoncm. ix. (1852) 268 I'his externa! pretfure has noffiing 
substantial to sustain it from withizL i85o Iyndall Glac, 


. IL XXX. 404 When the pressure applied becomes too great for 
the glass to sustain, it flies to pieces. 

I t d. To hold in position, hold erect, etc. ; also, to 
* be sufficient to bear the weight of. Obs. 

2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxv. (Bodl. MS.), be 
nekke..bere> and susteyne^ ]>t heed. 2481 Caxton Myrr. 

11. xvii. 104 The quyck syluer is of suche nature.. that it 
susUyneth a stone vpon it. 2538 Starkey England (1878) 
49 Bycause they [xt. the feet] by theyr labour susteyne and 
support the rest of the body. 2599 Alex. Hume Hymns il 
81 Ihe felt ar sivift and members melt, for to susteine the 

Culpepper & Cole Bartkol. Anat. iv. vii. 165 
If all eight [muscles] act, they hold the Back straight, and 
do as It were sustain a man. 

reJl. and intr, Tohold oneself upright; also, 
to be in or maintain a fixed position, Obs, 

0 1374 Chaucer Anel. ff Arc. 177 She ne hath foot on which 
she may sustene. c 2450 Merlin 354 He myght no lenger 
sustene on his feet for the Iraueile. 2604 Shaks. Oth, v. ii. 
260 Behold, I haue a w’emjon : A better neuer did it selfe 
sustaine Vpon a Soldiers Thigh. 2728 R. Morris .Grx.riprc. 
Archit. 35 The Solidity becomes of less Power to sustain in 
Proportion to its Height. 

ff. Const, inf. To have sufficient strength to do, 
be equal to doing, something. Obs. 

2430-40 Lydg. Boehas ix. ii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 408/1 To 
stonde upriht he myhte nat sustecne. 2482 Caxton Myrr. 

1. XV. 50 No bodyly man may not susteyne for to see hym 
[fc. an angel] in no manere, 

12. To be adequate as a ground or basis for. 
(Cf. SUPPOBT V. 3 c.) 

2828-32 Webster s.v,, The testimony or the evidence is 
not sufficient to sustain the action, the accusation, the 
charges, or the impeachment. x866 Seeley Eeee Homo v 
(ed. 8) 40 We go beyond what the evidence is able to sus- 
tain. 2869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 361 This passage un- 
doubtedly sustains Mr. Crete’s assertion. 

1113. To wait for, (A llteialism of translation.) 
1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxvi. x8 ^if meeae, Lord, to men 
sustenende thee. 2382 — Mark viii. 2 Now the thridde day 
thei sustejmen [gloss or abyden] me. 

Sustainable (sDstel-nab’l),a. [f. prec. + -ABLE 
Cf. SuSTENABLE.] 

1 1. Capable of being borne or endured ; support- 
able, bearable. Obs. rare. 

1622 CoTCR., sustainable, ..abideable. 

2. Capable of being upheld or defended ; main- 
tainable. 

2845-6 De Quikcev Gilfillan's Lit. Portr, Wks, 2859 XII. 
504 From the verdict of a jury,., no candid and temperate 
man will allow himself to believe any appeal sustainable. 
1857 T0UL.MIN Smith Parish 230 It is the duty of the con- 
stable to apprehend offenders taken in tbe fact, or on sus- 
tainable piesumption. 2875 N. Amer. Rev, CXX. 463 
Religion may be morally u.se?ul without being intdiectually 
sustainable. 2884 Law Rep. 27 Chnne. Div. 69 The De- 
fendant has taken several technical objections to the order, 
none of which,. are sustainable. 

Sustained (sust?-nd), p/b. a. [f. Sustain v. 

+ -ed1.] 

1. Kept up without intermission or flagging ; 
maintained through successive stages or over a long 
period ; kept up or maintained at a uniform (esp. 
a high) pitch or level. 

2796 Bvrkt, Regie. Peace i. Wks. 1907 VI, 144 A vehement 
and sustained spirit of fortitude. 28x6 Scott Old Mort. 
xxxii, His marksmen, commencing upon tbe pass a fire as 
well aimed as it was sustained and regular. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1, iv. iv. Next day, with sustained pomp, they are 
..installed in their Salle des Menus, 2853 Lytton My 
Novel XII. xxxiii, Harley’s compassion vanished before this 
sustained bypoensy. i860 All Year Round No. 67. 396 
Mr. Hyde (Clarke b the only' man who hasattempted a sus- 
tained biography' of him. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 126 
The Dorian poets, inspired by a graver and more sustained 
imagination, composed long and complex odes. 

2. Of a note or tone: a. Maintained at the same 
pitch, rare, 

*775 T. Art Reading u 297 That interruption 

ought to make no change in the proper manner of delivering 
it, which should be in a sustained note. 

b. Afus. Maintained (in its fall force) through its 
whole length ; see also quot. 1876 . 

2802 Busby Diet, //wr. s.v.. Notes are said to be sus* 
iained when their sound b continued through their whole 
power, or length. 2845 G. Dodd B>it. Mauuf. IV. 156 
Unless.. it were possible to obtain the sustained tones of the 
organ, 2876 .Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., Sustained 
note, a name given to prolonged notes which p-irtake of the 
character of a pedal-point by* their immunity from ordinary 
harmonic rules, but which cannot with propriety l^ called 
pedal-points owing to their occurrence in the middle or 
upper part. 

3. ^dured, borne. 

28x9 Byron Mazeppa ii, This [horse] too sinks after many a 
league Of well sustain’d but vain fatigue. 

4. Her. (See quot.) 

2882 CusSAKs Her. 230 Sustained ; Usually applied to a 
Chief or Fess, when a narrow fillet or firabnation occupies 
the base of the Charge. Thb term is seldom used in modern 
.*.rmory, nor.. b it necessary. ^ , 

Hence SustaluctSly^n/y., in n sustained manner. 

2842 E. FitzGerald Lett. (18S9) I. 219, 1 think Beethoven 
b rather spasmodically, than sust.nmedly, grand. ^ 1857 
SfENCER Ess.{iZ$o) I. 376 More consistently, more unitedly, 
and more sustaincdly 

Snstainer (svHei'noi). Forms : 4 sosteynoro, 

5 suBte(y)iionr, -toner, 6- oustainer. [Partly 
a. AF. •susterujur, OF. soster.eor, smsteneur, {. 
soslenir to Sustain ; partly directly f. SusT.tlN + 
-eeI.] One who or that Which sustains. 
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L One who or that which upholds, supports, or 
keeps in being ; an upholder, supporter, 
a 1400 in En^. Gilds (1870) 340 Principal sosteynere of 
fraunchyse. c Z412 Hoccleve Ve Reg:, Frinc. 2856 Honour, 
long lyfe,..Mot haue oure sustenour, our prince & kyng ! 
1429 Roils 0/ Parlt. IV. 360/r Ye seid Inhabitauntz ben 
susieners and supporlours. 1547-64 Bauldwis Philos. 
(Palfr.) 126 The suslainers of wrong. <xx68o Charlock 
Ailrib. God (1682) 709 God is the Lord of all, as he is the 
sustainerofall by his power. 1726 Butler Serm. Rollsxvj. 
288 When thej' shall nave a Sen.sation, that He is the Sus- 
tainer of their Being, that they exist in him. 1845 Enci’cl, 
Metrop. II. E61/1 Almighty Creator and Sustainer of all 
things. 1909 Q. Rcik Apr, 657 The aim of our politics can 
be no other than that the Bohemian people should again 
become the sustainers of the idea of the State, 
fb. //, Military supports. Obs, rare, 
r*jrZ Lond, Gaz. No. 4468/2 iThey] had for the Attack on 
the Right 800 Grenadiers,, .and for the Left 1600 Grenadiers, 
with the like number of Sustainers. 

0. A thing or circumstance that sustains a con- 
dition. 

x8x8 Shelley Helen 337 The very hope of deaths 
dear rest; Which, since the heart within my breast Of 
natural life was dispossessed, Its strange sustainer there had 
been. 1821 Lyttok Godolphin ix, It is not always a sus- 
tainer of the stage delusion to be enamoured of an actress. 
2 . fa. One who supports or holds a thing, rare, 
cx6i6 Chapjiiak Homer's Hymn to Vesta ^ PJerc, 17 Of 
Heauens golden Rodd Tlae sole Sustainer. 
b. A supporting structure or device. 

X893 JVeslm. Gaz. 25 Apr, 7/3 The weight of the carriage 
was 6olb , of the engine aoolb., and of the grating of sus- 
tainers 7olb. X909 Cent, Diet., .St////,, Sustainer. little 
disk,. .which serves to support in an upright position the 
wick of a night.Hght. 
i* 3 . A sufferer. Ohs, rare. 

c x6ii CwKswKi,. Iliad xxni. 524 Thy selfc, hast a sustainer 
bene Of much affliction in my cause. 

4 . One who provides another with the necessaries 
of life, rare, 

1678 Sm G. Mackenzie Crim, Laws Scot, i. xix. § 16. 
(1659) 106 By sustainers, are meant such as entertain the 
lliiefat bed and board. x866 J. G. J^Ivkphy Comm. Exod. 
xxii. 22 The decease of the father leaves both the widow 
and the child without their natural protector and sustainer. 

Sustai'ning, vbl. ib. [f. Sostain v. + -i.vo ',] 
The actioQ of the verb Sustatk, in various senses ; 
snstenance, maintenance, snpport, etc, 
e X383 in Eng, Hist. Rev. Oct (igti) 749 Sustcynininge(«V] 
of felowis hi forme of f>e gospel l>at ben able to performe ^ 
office of l>e gospel in good lynyrnge. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P, R. XVII, ii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 188 b/i For sadnes of ^e.. 
grounde he herbe hathe grenenes in rote and susteynynge 
of he stalke in |>ee reringe h*^eof. 0x400 Rom. Rose 2765 
Though he lye in strawe or dust, In Hoope is alle his sus- 
teynyne. 1450 Godstow Reg. 393 Ihey graunted to hym 
and to his wyf.,a corrodye of one seruant to ther susteyn- 

S ge. Ibid, 438 To the sustejmjmg of the masse of oure 
iy seynt marye. 1495 Haval Ace, Hen. VII (1896) 159 
The Susteynyng fit fortyfying of the seid dokke & gates of 
the same. 1541 Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. D ij, 
Demaunde. Wherfore arc the bones made? Answere. By. 
cause theyshulde be the foundacyon of all the body and 
susteynynge thcrof. 1593 Shaks. Lucr, 1573 Short time 
seems long, in sorrowes sharp sustayning. 1607 Hieron 
Wks, 1 . 170 Without Whose gracious sustaining he should 
soone returne vnto his first nothing. 1726 Xeosi Albertis 
Archii. I 76/x Provisions necessary for the sustaining of a 
Siege. 1850 M«Cosh Div. Govt. n. i. (1874) 89 Everyone 
knows how needful the atmosphere is for the sustaining of 
animal and vegetable life 1893 Athenxum 2 Dec. 767/3 
The sustaining of her strong personality.. is no easy task. 

Sustaining, ppl. a. [f. Sustain v. + -inc ^.] 
That sustains, in various senses ; supporting. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. tv, 6 Darnell, and all the idle weedes 
that grow In our sustaining Come. i6to — Temp, i, ii, 218 
On their sustaining garments not a blemish, But fresher then 
before. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam v. Ivi. 6 Melons, and 
dates, and figs, and many a root Sweet and sustaining. 1820 
•— Prometh. XJnb. m. iiu gt The many children fair Folded 
in my sustaining arms. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. 7 , I. vi. 163 
Mary of Scotland was long the sustaining hope of France, 
of Sp^n, and of Rome. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 
594 The sustaining power of high religious principle, 
b. In technical use. 

2839 Noad Eteetricity liL 105 The introduction of the 
‘sustaining • or ‘ constant • batteries of Messrs. Daniell and 
Mullins, has. .entirely superseded the employment of these 
simple circles in electro-magnetic investigations- 1842 Civil 
Eng. 4- Arch, jlrn!. V. 95/1 The meaning of the technical 
terms of ‘retaining* and ‘sustaining* walls was— when a wall 
was used cither to support water or earth artificially put 
together. <2x878 Sir G. Scott Led. Arehit. (1879) I. 281 
A narrow vault., which is not necessarily of the same curva- 
ture as the sustaining arches. 

Hence Sustai'xiiiigly adv. 

X640 G. Abbot yob Paraphr. Argt., A little chinke of light 
whereby he was^ able to see, and sustainingly to remind 
himselfe of God's former favours. 1875 Toxic I. vi. loi 
Holding my soft gloved hand sustainingly to his side, 

Snstaiixmeilt (sPita-nment). Also 5 sus- 
tsne-. [In earliest quot. a. OF. sus-, soslenement, f. 
sostenir to Sustain ; later f. Sustain t). + -iient.] 
1 - Means of support: chiefly = Sustenance i, 2. 
c 1450 ^f^r/mxxix. 591 Whan Arthur haddeslain Magloras 
me kinge that was the sustenement of tbe saisnes. 1588 
Parke tr, Mendoza's Hist. China 351 They bane no other 
sustainment, but oncly that which ibis tree yeeldetb. 1670 
Mti^ox Hist. Eng.iw. Wks. 1B51 V. 104 They betook them 
to the Woods, and liv'd by hunting, which was ibir only 
sustainment. 

2 . The action of sustaining; esp. maintenance in 


being or acli^rity, in a certain condition or at a cer- 
tain level ; sastentation. (Cf. Sustekanoe 3.) 

X568 Hacket tr. Thevet's Newfound World 135 b, 

They began to. .till the earth, for to recciue the fruits therof 
for the sustainment of their Hues. ^ a 1680 Charnock A ttrib. 
God (1834) I. 459 God. .not. .receiving from any place any 
thing for his preservation or sustainment. 1B16 Q, Rev, 
XV, 70 An unnatural and artificial sustainment of the lan- 
guage and imagery. 2833 J. Martineau Misc, (1852) 45 In 
Priestley's case there was not merely a sustainment— but a 
positive advancement of character in later years. 1857 
Dickens Lett. (i88o) 11 . x6 In an impossible attitude for the 
sustainment of its wetghL 1876 Lowell Antongmy Bhs. 
Scr. IJ. 50 The Hebrew torcrunners, in whose society his soul 
sought consolation and sustainment. 
tSllstantive,«. Obs.rare. In5-yf. [?irrcg. 
formed as adj. to Sustain ; cf. Sustenable.] Hav- 
ing the function of sustaining physical life. 

C1400 tr. Seer, Secr.f Gov. Lordsh. 96 Strengthe nutrityf, 
and infirmatyf, and sustantyf [orig. nutriiiua informniiua 
vegetaliua], pe wirkynge of |>is last, pat ^ Auctour 
cicpys vegetatyf, & I here strenght sustantyf, [etc.}. 

t Sustenable, <7. Obs. Also 5 -tin-, [a. OF. 

sostenabUy i. sostenir to Sustain.] 

L Capable of being or that is maintained in phy- 
sical life and growth : in quots. used as synonym 
for Vegetable a, i. 

c 2400 tr. Seer. Seer., Gov. Lordsh. 90 Some Jiinges 
vegetables or sustenablcs er..by sedys, & with-outen plant- 
yng. Ibid. 95 pc composisioun vegitable Jjat is suslinable is 
mor noble ^an |>c originale. 

2 . Capable of being endnred ; = Sustainable 17.1. 
247X Caxton Recuyell (Sommer) 320 Hys strookes were 
not sustenable. 

f Sustenal. Obs. rare, [a, OF. sousienal, f. 
soiistenir to Sustain : see -al.] A Bopport 
c 1400 Pilgr. Sosvle (Caxton 2483) iv. xxxi. 80 Tbe necke 
next vnder the hede is set abouc al the body rj’ght as the 
sustenal and the piler. 

Sustenance (sn-st/hans). Forms: 3-4 sua- 
tynance, 3-6 -tinaun.ee, 4 snab-, sostnaunce, 
eostinonce, -tenaunse, suatenauns, 4-5 -tien- 
a(u)nce, 4-6 -ten-, -tynaunce, 5 -tinens, -ten- 
ence, -tenaunae, 5-6 -tinance, 6 -tynans, -ten- 
ana, -teynaunce, -tainance, 7-8 sustinence, 3- 
suatenance. [a. AF. snstenatmee, OF. sos~y 
soustenancey mod.F. soniename (= Pr. sostenensay 
It, sostenenzay OPg. susiinencia\ cf. late L. sus- 
tinentia)y f, sostenir to Sustain : see -ance.] 

L Means of living or subsistence; livelihood; fphr. 
to find, win {a) sustenance. 

2297 R. Gloug (Roils) 975 Hii..swonke & tylede hor 
lifiode..Hii founde horn sustenance inou&liuede J>us vor)>, 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2326 Jyf hou l>urgh wykked 
ordynaunce Fordost pore mannys sustynaunce pat aftyr- 
ward be may nat lyue. 23. . Coer dc L. 3757 Kyng Richard 
gaff castels and touns, lo hys ecriys and to barouns, To 
have therinne her sustjTiaunce. 23.. Sir Bettes^ (A.) 3916 
loslan eueriche a day 5 «de aboute pe cite wip inne, Here 
sostenaunse for to winnc. 0x385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2042 
{Ariadne), And for myn sustenaunce, yet wil I swynk. 
01400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 In pis deserte I dwell and 
gase to gete my sustlnaunce. 02460 FoarEScuE Abs. 4 - 
Lint, Mon. xviii, (1885) 154 ]?e clarkes off is chap5:ll.,ls)iallj 
be rewarded with pencions. .ffor per rewardes or sustenance. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 350 To haue sufficient for their 
necessarie sustenance, 2687 A, LoVELLtr. ThevenoCs Trav. 
1. 243 There is.. all that is necessary for the Service of the 
Church, and the sony sustenance of the Religious. 2720 
Prioeaux Orig, Tithes t. 30 They reap from them a sus- 
tenance in Earthly things. X836W. Irvjnc Astoria 1 2 It 
was the fur trade . . which gave early sustenance and vitality 
to the great Canadian provinces. 1854 Tennyson En. Ard. 
258 She. .Gain'd for her own a scanty sustenance, 

2. Means of sustaining life ; food, victuals'. 

0x290 St, Francis 229 in .S'. Eng. Leg, 60 Miseyse buy 
hadden pare i-nov3..For defaute of heore sustlnaunce and 
fordefaute ofbokes. 13.. Gaw A Gr. Knt. 1095 Nauper 
of sostnaunce ne of slepe, sobly I knowe. 1377 Lancl. P. 
PI. B. XX, 7 To clothes and to sustenance. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 83 The comes and the wynes Ben sustenance to 
mankinde. 1470-85 Malory Arlhurvw. xxvi. 253 Many,, 
merueilled that he desyred his sustcnauncc^for a twelf 
moneihe. 0x491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 23 It is ncdeful to 
lake bodily susteaaunce..in resonable mancre. 2549 Lati- 
mer TVor/^/rorj (Arb.) 25 If tbe ploughemen..werc,.negli- 
gcnte.,we shoulde not longe b’ue for lacke of sustlnaunce. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 3^ (The Chameleon) feedeth not onely 
v*pon Aire, (though that be his princtpall Sustenance;) For 
.sometimes heetakelb Flies. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (i^z) 71 
Water is one part, and that not the least of our Sustenance. 
1760-72 H. Brooke 7^0/ 0/ Qual. (1809) II. 244 Having sold 
all our mov’eables.. for sustenance. x8o8 ScoTT in Lockhart 
Life I. i. 47 , 1 bad all the appetite of a growng boy, but 
was prohibited any sustenance beyond wbat was abso- 
lutely necessary for the support of nature. 2864 Tennyson 
En. Ard. 550 No want was thereof human sustenance, Soft 
fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots. 2873 Bkowning 
Red Cott. Nt..cap js. 3103 Now dying and in want of 
sustenance ! 

•p b. A kind or a quantity of food ; pi. eatables. 
CX450 Mirk's Festial 254 paj’,,tokc no hede what pat 
pay baden but a sympuU sustcnaunce. 15*8 Paynel So. 
lerne's Regim, D Iij, Notbynge more dangerous than to 
myngle diuers sustinances to gether. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 
^ Fortic saile of ships., by tbe trading whereof they bring 
in that sustenance which the soHe affordetfa not. 2677 In 
Rafs Corr. (1848) 228 , 1 am apt to believe that water can- 
cot be a competent sustenance for them. 

c. gen. and/^. Nourishment. 
cr489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytwn xix. 437 They ele all a 
lityll tberof, whicbe gaof theim grete sustenaunse. 1577 
Gooce tr. Hereshach 's Hush, u (2586) 18 Those [thioges} 


that require more sustcnaunce, are sowen in richer ground. 
2672 Milton P. R. i. 429 Lying is thy sustenance, thy food. 
1686 W. Hopkins tr. Ratramnus Dissert, v. (16B8) 93 IVts 
Spiritual virtue (of the Sacrament], .ministering to it the 
sustenance of Eternal Life. 1742 Young Nt, Tk. v. 466 
Some reject this sustenance divine. 2830 Herschel Study 
Nai.^ Phil. 65 That dry bones could be a magazine of 
nutriment,. .ready to yield up their sustenance in the form 
best adapted to the support of hfe. a 2831 A. Knox Rem. 
(1844) I. 66 The taste once revived, its due sustenance 
would not be difficult to find. 1849 Helps Friends in C. 
u. iv. 95 The plants draw most of their sustenance from 
the air. 

3 . The action of sustaining life by food; the 
action of supporting with the means of subsistence ; 
the fact or state of being so sustained. 

Tends to merge in sense 2. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. t 298 Euery tyme that a man 
eteth or drynkeih moore than suffiseth to the sustenaunce 
of his body. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 46 like broper and 
sirtir.sbal3euen..j.dtohissustenaunsand releuylnge. CX400 
Brut L XI Brut, .done mow medes for sustlnaunce of hym & 
of his peple. /*i5X3 Fahyak Chron. vi. (1535) 101/2 Other 
viii. hourcs he spent in bis natural reste, sustlnaunce of his 
body, & the nedes of the realme. 2538 Starkey England 
(1878)74 When ther ysof vytayl ouerlylyl for the necessarj' 
sustenans and mayntcynyng of the same. 1586 B. Young 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv, 224 They take but small refection, 
a thing most natural for sustainance of lifc. 27x9 De Foe 
Crusoe x. (Globe) 78 That it was so directed purely for my 
Sustenance on that wild miserable Place. 1842 Combe 
Digestion 249 Only two-thirds of the quantity now ascer- 
tained to be requisite for human sustenance. 2870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 1x7 In Europe large spaces are covered 
with food-grasses and other plants, for the sustenance of 
the inhabitants. 1913 Act 3 4 Geo, K, g 20 | 74 Payment 

..to the bankrupt.. of such sum out of the estate as they 
shall think proper for sustenance. 

f 4 . Endurance. Ohs. 

2390 Gower Couf II. 131 It is to kinde no plesance That 
man above his susiienance Unto the gold schal serve and 
bowe. 2393 Lancl. P. PI. C. iv. 208 Vnsyltynge suffraunce 
\v. r. susiienance]. a 2677 Barrow Serin, VVks. 1716 L 350 
The willing susception and the cheerful sustenance of the 
cross. 

•f 5 . The action of sustaining, supporting, or up- 
holding, Ohs. 

CX400 Love Bonavent. Mirr, xliii, (1908) 238 So hongeth 
oure lorde onely by tboo two nayles . . with outen sustenaunce 
of the body. ex46oFoRTnscuB.4/x. ff Lim. Mon.xw. (1885) 
X44 Savynge to hym selff sufficianl ffor the sustenance off 
his estate. 2836 J. Gilbert Cly, Atonem. iv. (1852) 99 
Upheld not merely by unreasoning instinct, but by a sus- 
tenance of their understandings. 

6 . Something that sustains, supports, or upholds; 
a means or source of support. 

cxjoo tr. Seer. Seer., Gov. Lordsh. 53 be manors and pe 
goodis suslinancez of veitucs er to guerdon olde trauaitles, 
to reles wrongys, (etc.}- *5*5 Pilgr. Ptrf, (W. de W. XS3X) 
237 b, Wbiche two that is grace & tbe Sacrament, .be all 
our sustcnaunce and supportacyon. 2572 Golding Calvin 
on Ps. 1 . 13 Meale and drlnke, which are but sustenances 
of mans infirmitie. <22613 Overdury A Wife, etc. (1638) 
70 The sustenance of his discourse is Newes. 2872 Smiles 
Charac. i, (1B76) 6 Simple honesty of purpose.. gives him 
strength and sustenance, 
b. Applied to a person. 

CX400 Beryn 1176 He toke hit in his armys.,And seyd, 
‘myne crtly Ioy..my lyvis sustcnaunce 1 ' a in$o JCnt. de 
la Tourxcv, The childe that God gaue me.. wbiche was 
alle my ioye and sustenaunce, 

7. attrib, : sustenance diet — subsistence diet 
(Subsistence ii); suBtenanco money = Subsis- 
tence MONEY 2. {rare.) 

2886 C, Scott Skeepfanning 59 The system of carrying 
on animals to a certain age on merely sustenance diet, w- 
fore commencing to fatten them. 2905 Edin. Rev. Oct. 468 
The sustenance-money which was allowed to luzxcj tnugrts. 

Hence Su'stenancelcss a.y devoid of sustenance 
or food. 

1630 R. yohnson's Kingd, d* Commw. 87 You have sauce 
and no sustenance; and so mich God dich you with your 
sustenancelesse sauce. 

Sustenant (s»*st/nant),/r. pple. and a. rare. 
[In A,, a. OF. sustenant, pr. pple. of sustenir to 
Sustain ; in B., f. Sustenance : see -ant.] 
t A. pr. pple. Supporting, encouraging. Obs, 
c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 366 (MS. Egerton 2726) Sus* 
tenaunt [Etlesrn. sustenynge] the theft of her Ostillers, , 

B. adj. Sustaining. Const. tOy of. 

2874 M. Collins Transmigr. II. vi. 106 The flowers ^e 
sustenant and medicinal. 2897 F. Thosifson Poems, An- 
them of Earth 147 Mother, 1 at last Shall sustenant be 
to thee, 2908 Ed/n. Rev. Oct. 486 So as to make them 
congruous with It and sustenant of it. 
tSustenate,!'. Obs.rarc-K ? Errpr for Sus- 
TENtate; but cf. next. , 

2712 in G. Fox Hist Pontefract (1827) 343 \ said lands 
be granted, .for the sustcnating ao afternoon lecturer. 
i’SaS'teziai'tiozx. Obs. rare. \i. suslene, Sv3~ 
TAIN V. + -ATION, after sustenancei\ Sustentation ; 
snstenance. ^ 

x 6 o 5 in Davidson Inverurie v. 171 For theupholdin 

and sustenation of the said scole. a 2635 Naunton 
Reg. (Arb.) 58, xooo Marks per annum, wherewith he Iivca 
plentifully in a fine way and garb, and without any great 
sustenation. 1675 Baxter Cath, TheoL 1. 1. 25 As he was 
to dye by Gods withdrawing his Vital influx or sustenation. 
Sustension, erron. spelling of Sustention. 
•fSusteTitfSh. Obs.rare, f? Shortening of Sub- 
tentacle, after OF. soustienl] That which sus- 
tains or supports. 
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SXTSTT. 


SUSTENO?. 

i6«4 'EvEvm tr. Freari's Aran. I2S The Base.. imports 
the Rustent, prop or foot of a thing. 

i'SuS'fcen'bj V, Obs, rare, ff. L. susieni^ or ad. 
L. snslentare : see Suste.vtate.] iraus. To sustain. 

IJI* Hclyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (iBaS) III. 68 The 
which.. rayradmly there had be nourrisshed and sustented 
by the di\nne providence of God. 1591 Sylvester Du 
I. vii. 518 No firmer base her burthen to sustent 
Then slippery props of softest Element. 
‘t’SnsiiOIltsillGf Ohs* rare, sustentare 
(see Sustentate) +-able.] Capable of being 
sustained or maintained; maintainable. 

^<1x6*3 Swinburne Spouseils (1686) 81 Howsoever the 
singular Opinion doth seem mote probable or more rus* 
tentable in the very point of Law. 

SustGUta^clo (spste*ntak’l), [[ad. L. sust£nia~ 
culum (whence OF. sniJi)steniacU^ It. sosteniacolo, 
etc.) : see Sustentaceluit.] 
fl. That which sustains or upholds; a support. 

*43**So tr. Hidden (Rolls) II. 219 Bestes and other crea- 
tures, whiche were create to the solace of man, to the sns- 
tentacle of recreacion. f 1450 Capcrave Life St. Gilbert 
vi, Whan he slept his hed hing down with-outen sustentacle 
and touchid sumtyjne his brest. 1543 Bale Image Both 
Ck. I. X. (1550) K vlj, Strong sustentacles and sure staj^es 
hath God made the vpholders of his true church®. 1642 
H. More Song of Soul n, i. 111. xxv, That God’s the sus- 
tentacle of all Natures. 1653 — Conject. Cahbal. (17x3) 189 
It •tt’ill betSoaand vTrojSa^?p'j,..and, being thus a Sustentacle 
or Foundation, be fitly represented by the term Earth. 

2. =SOSTENTACOLUM. 

In recent Diets. 

Susteutacnlar (snstentte-kiwlai), a. [f. next 
+ -AR.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a susten- 
taculum ; supporting. 

x8go Bilukgs Nat. ATed. Dict.^ Susieniacular fbreSf 
Muller’s fibres. iSgj Allbuti^sS^’Si. Med. III. 676 Thesus- 
tentacular ligaments of the peritoneum. 

li Sustentaculum (sn5tent?e*ki?/Iom). PI. -a. 
[L., f. suslenldre: see Sustektate and -cole.] 
a. Atzai, A sustaining or supporting part or organ 
(only in L-phr., as j. J.fc/i). b. ZoqI.\ see 
quot, 1838. 

X838 Biackwall in Trans. Linnean See. (184X) XVIII. 
224 noiet A strong, moveable spine inserted near the termi- 
nation of the tarsus of each posterior leg, on the under side, 
in spiders belonging to the genus Epeira, which I propose 
to denominate sustentaculum, 18S2 Cassells Hat. Hist. 
VI, 178 In this operation many species arc aided by peculiar 
spines (called sustentacula) attached to the last joints of 
the posterior legs. 

Su'Steutate, Ohs. or are/i. rare* [f. L. 
siistentat-i pa, ppl. stem of susletUare, U sustent^^ 
pa. ppl. stem aisustimre to Sustain ; see -ate s.j 
trans. To sustain. 

a 1564 Becon Policy ^^ar Pref.AVks. 1. 124 Our countrey 
doeth not onely receaue and ioyfullye susteatate it [sc.^ the 
b<^yj, but also opulentlj* adoume. . Mth that and the minde 
with most goodly.. vertues. 163* , A. B. tr. Lessius* De 
Prov. Num. 1. ix. X43 All things being first ^created bydt* 
uyne power, need to be sustentated by the said power. x86x 
Reads Cloister ^ H, 11, Who have by this divine restora- 
tive been sustentated, fortified,.. and consoled. 

Susteutation (sx?3tcnt^*j9n). Also 4-5 
-acioiin, 5-6 -acyon, etc. [a. AF., OF. susten^ 
iacion = Pr. sttsieniacio^ It. sostentazione, Sp, stts~ 
lentacion, Pg. susteniacdo, ad. L. sttsteizlaiiOf -otiem^ 
n. of action f. szistenidre ; see prec.] 
fl. The action of bearing or enduring; endurance. 
In first quot. transl. Vulg. susteuiatio (= Gr. avogb). 

1382 Wyclif Rom. iii. 26 In the susteniacioun \gloss or 
beringe vp] of God. 1607 J. Carpcnter Mans 

Plough X34 Patience,. .a voluntarie and daily suslentation 
and tolleration. x6^ Baxter Meth. Peace Cotisc. 244 Their 
(jc. martyrs’] sufferings and strange sustentaiions. 

*t* b. The bearing of a pecuniary charge. Obs. 
XSS3 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. iL 4 For sus- 
tentation of your charges in this behalf. 

2 . The action of keeping up or maintaining an 
institution, establishment, building, or the like ; up- 
keep, maintenance. 

X389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 67 He schal payen, to the sus- 
tentacion of this gylde v.r. C14S0 Godstou/ Reg. 190 Which 
rent he assigned vnto the susientacioa of the kechyn of 
the forsaid mynchons. 1486 Aer. St. Mary at H:ll {igos) 

7 The said xx s for the sustentadon of the said v tapers. 
Ibid. 16 Lhan I bequethe all. .to the i-se and susientacion 
of london Brigge. 1557 in jot/i Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 386 The raaynieyninge and sustentacion of the 
same housse and Collad^e. 1627 Sir R. Cotton Hen. Ilf* 
46 CounceUors..are but as accessaries, not pnndpals, in 
sustentation of the State. 1635 Swan Sfec, Mundif^f'jo) 
aSo The Stars.. stand in need of daily sustentation, like a 
lamp. 1837 J. D. Lang Nr:v S. Wales 11. 165 The susten- 
tatxon and maintenance of agriculture and commerce. x86o 
Hook Lives Abps. II. ii. 139 The Peter-pencehad..been..a 
charge laid upon the priidte e^^tales of the king.. for the 
sustentation of the English College at Rome. 1869 Raw- 
LiNSON Anc. Hist. 49 The taxes, which he imposed on the 
provinces for the sustentation of his enormous court. 

b. The keeping up or preser^'ation of a condition 
or state, esp. human life ; also, maintenance of 
something at a certain level. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 174/1 For ^^e better sustentation 
of ye said stile, title, name and worship. C1460 Fortescue 
Abs. £{ Lint. Mon. xiv. (1SS5) 142 Howe the kjmg mey best 
haue sufficient., livclod fibr the sustentacion off his estate. 
X533 Cromwell in Merriman Life 4- Lett. (1902) I. 356^ A 
cericyn Annu>nie of xxvis. yind. toward the Sustentacion 
cf his lyvyng for terme of his Naiurall life. 1533 Starkey 
' England {.tiff) 56 Ai thyngys necessary and plesannt for 


the sustentatyon and quyetnes of mannys Ijfe. 1607 T. 
Carpenter Plaine Mans Plough 68 To til!.. their fieldes 
for the belter sustentation of mans life. 1785 Paley Mot, 
Pkilos. (1818) I. 99 Applied to the sustentation of human 
life. x8so W. R. Williams Relig, Progr. iv. (1S54) 89 A 
nation. .eager. .for the sustentation and diffusion of free- 
dom. X856 Olmsted Slave States 279 The improvement, 
or even the sustentation of the value of his lands became a 
matter of minor importance. 2878 Stubbs Const* Hist. III. 
xviii. 244 Royal progresses for the sustentation of peace and 
justice. 

3 . The nction of maintaining a person or con- 
crete thing in being or activity, or of keeping it 
from failing or perishing ; esp. in the 17th cent, of 
divine support. Noiv rare* 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies ix b, Slcpe no more 
than shall suffyse onely for the Sustentacion of thy body. 
*SSS Watreman Fardle Paeions App. 325 If menne shal 
not onely haue regard to their owne priuatc profecte, but 
also to the sustentacion of other, a 1617 (see Suavity 2 b]. 
1624 Darcie BiHh of Heresies xxit. 105 The Sunne..by his 
force and calidity giues sustentation to whaisoeuer Hues 
i-pon the earth. 1645 Ussher Body Div. {1647) 37S That 
he would not take his holy Spirit from us in our trialls, but 
give us sustentation in our temptations. 1675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 164 ‘ The preser\*ation and sustentation of 
all things CoL i. 17. 1847 Grote Greece ii. xxxi. IV. 235 
The fruit of the frcsh.planted democracy as well as the seed 
for its sustentation and aggrandisement. 

1 * fiS' ^ P^'oPj Stay, support. Ohs. 

1585 T. Washington x.x. Nicholafs Fqy. in.xiiL9sb,They 
haue some small peeces of money giuen imto them which is 
their onely aduantage and sustentation (orig. soustien) of 
their pouerty. 1642 H. lAovcc.Song of Soul 1. 111. xlviii, God 
..Who is our Ufes strong sustentation. a 1734 North Lives 
(1826) 1. 18 His fjfimily was not in a posture to sustain any 
of the brothers, by estates to be carved out of the main 
sustentation of the honour. 

4. The provision of a person with a livelihood or 
means of living ; maintenance or support with the 
means of subsistence; livelihood. 

Very common in the 16th century. 

2428 E. E. Wills (1882)79, ^ be-quetheto the susientacion 
of that. . preest , - xx.li. 2530 Proper Dyaloge in Roy Rede 
///^,etc. (Arb.) 138 Artificers and men of occupacion Quietly 
wanne their sustentacion- 2547 Act 2 Edsv. Vf c. 14 § 7 
Moneye. .payed. .abowte the fynding, mayntenaunce, or 
sustentacion of any preistes. 2558 T. Watson Sei'cn Sacr. 
xxvi. i68 The payment of lythes..forso much as perteineth 
to. .the sustentacion of Cc^s ministers. 1563 Foxe A. ff 
M. 112 The ijatronages and almoise bestowed by them. .for 
the sustentation of the poorc of the rcalme. 2602 R. John- 
son Kingd. <5- Cemufw. (1603) 35 So much (land] n^as al- 
lotted to euery man, as was thought sufficient for the sus- 
tentation of his familie, 2609 Skeng Reg, Map. 2 They 
ordeined to the Justiiiar for bis sustentation, ilk day of bis 
justice air, fiue pounds. 2677 Scoucal Praise ft Thanks* 
grvhig (1770) 14 He that brought it into the World, hath 
already provided for its Sustentation in it. 2845 Stephen 
Comm* Laws Eng. (1874) II. 695 For the proper sustenta- 
tion and payment of licensed curates, the law has made a 
%*ariety of provisions. 2852 Gladstone Glean. (1B79) IV. 
276 As there Is no poor-law under which nations be 
rated in proportion to their means, for the sustentation of 
the impotent. 

•f b, ^Yi^h a and pi. A provision or allowance for 
maintenance ; also, one who provides maintenance 
for others, Ohs. \ 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 473/2 Eny Graunte of a Coirodye 
or Sustentacion made. .fay th’abbot and Convent. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 174 The reuenues. .shall be well kept 
by the handes of the trea-vurer of ScotIandc.,sauyng a rea- 
sonable sustentation of the lande, Caslelles, and ministers 
of the kingdoms, 2622 Donne Serm.* John xi. SS, (1640) 
156 Lazrwus, the staffe and sustentation of that family was 
dead. 2671 J. Webster Metallogr. i. 23 To seek for a 
sustentation by such slavish and drudgery Work. 

5 . The action of sustaining the life of an animate 
being; the provision of the means of sustenance; 
feeding, nourishment- Also applied to spiritual 
nourishment. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. xlviii, 218 The water sballe seye..I 
brj’nge for^ diuerse kyrndeof Fishis for ihi sustcntacioune. 

A 2483 Edw. IV. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. 1. 141 Yeving 
unto nir for the sustentacion of bir houshold half a beef and 
ii motons. Hecessary Doctr. I lij b, A perpetual fode 

..for our spiritual sustentation. x549 Ploughers 

(Arb.) 25 It is necessarie for to haue thys plougbinge for 
the sustentacion of the bodyc. 1605 Camden Rem, (1637) 
150 All manner ofprices of things in ibis^ Rcalme, necessary 
for swslevAatiou oi the people, grew daily excessive^ 2658 
Rowland tr. Mouftt's Tkeat. Ins. 903 Unle^se you see that 
there is not so much Honey left as may ser\’e for the susten- 
tation of the Parents or elder Bees. 1741 Warbubton Dh. 
Legat. IV. V. 11. 266 The Country. .was rocky and moun- 
tainous ; which, therefore,, .ivas unfit forthc Breed and Sus- 
tentation of Horse. x82sCoLERiDCE.t4f<&/f^.(iB48)I. 293 
The part of the plant. .suited. .to the deposition of its eggs, 
and the sustentation of the future larva. 2B61 Holland 
Less. Life iv. 62 That peculiar element on which the germ 
must rely for quickening and sustentation. 

b. Phys. The action of those vital functions or 
processes (as digestion, etc.) which sustain the life 
and normal activity of an organism. 

2877 Huxley Anat. Itxv. Anim. IntrojL 24 The app^- 
tuses by which certain operations, subsidiary to sustentation 
and generation, are carried on. iSSt Mivart Cat 20 Abe 
study of the actions of the system of organs wbni nourish 
and support the bexly: Le.,the study of the function of sus- 
tentation. 

6. concr. That which sustains life; sustenance, 
food, nourishment. Also applied to spiritual food. 
(Cf. 5-) Now rnre. 

2537 Inst. Chr. Man I v, Tbesaaamcnt of the Altare..is 

the \eryspiriiuall fode, and the very necessaryesastcatalioa 


..of all christen men. 2549 Compl. Scot.\{. 38 Beystis.. 
quhilk past besyde burnis & boggis on grene bankis to seik 
ther sustentatione. 2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 21 
We may lesumlie desjTe of God our necessarie sustentatioun. 
2630 Lennard tr. Charyon's Wisd. r. Pref. 2 To meditate., 
therein . . is the food, sustentation, life, of the spirit. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. in, xxi. 163 It is. .a very abstemious 
animall, and such as . . will long subsist without a visible sus- 
tentation. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. ir. x. §3. 259 By Susten- 
tation Ordinary.. is intended such kind of Food as is usual 
for ordinary persons, and ordinary* times. 2774 T. West 
Antig. Furness (1805) 295 Sustentation and commodities 
for themselves and their children. 1866 ReaderzS May 513 
The soil from which they derive their supplies and susien- 
tatvoa. 

7 . The action of holding tip or keeping from 
falling; the condition of being so supported. •[‘Also 
cotter*, a support. Now rare. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirttrg. 23 It is nessessarie summe lymes 
to ban a susteniacioun. 2482 Monk of hvesham {Pnh.) 
And so [he] came to chirche..and without sustentacion or 
helpe of any thing entrid into the quire. 2555 Kuzu Decades 
(Arb.) 349 The most notable pyllers or sustentacions that the 
earth hath in lieauen. 2612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
1^653) 93 A convenient Fascia.. for the sustentation of the 
arm. 2650 'Bvlwek A nihropomet. 2S9 Since the Tonique 
motion of the Muscules is not sufficient for sustentation of 
the Body. 2669 Boyle Contn. New Exper. 1. xxvi. 91 An 
ordinary School-phllosopher would confidently have attri- 
buted this sustentation of so heavy a Body to Nature’s fear 
of admitting a Vacuum. 2B93 Bent in Gcogr. prnL II. 140 
In difficult places the rocks have been cut [for the old road- 
ways] j iralls of sustentation are visible at many points. 

8. attrib,’. sustentation fund, a fund in the 
Free Church of Scotland and other bodies for pro- 
viding adequate support for ministers. 

2843 Chalmers Consid. Free Ch. Scot, in Hanna Mem. 
(1852) IV. 564 That the General Fund shall be separated 
into two parts— a Building and a Sustentation Fund. 2869 
Daily News 21 Oct., The Free Church of Scotland ID 26 
years had . .raised a sustentation fund of 132,000/. per annum, 
so that every minister should have not less than 2504 a year. 

Snstentative (sr-stent«itiv, suste-ntativ), a. 
[f. L. susteniat - : see Sdstentate and -IVE.] 

1 . Having the quality of sustaining. 

a 2640 Jackson Creed xi. vi. § 4 Unless our Being be sup- 
ported and strengthned by* his power sustentative. 265a 
Urquhart Jexvel 278 DIalogismes, displaying their Inter- 
rogatory part with communicatively- Py*smatick and Susten- 
taiive flourishes. 

2 . Phys* Pertaining to sustentation, 

2877 Huxley rw/. Inv, Anim. Introd. 24 Each cell., 
must needs retain its sustentative functions so long as it 
grows. x88o J, Cook Boston Monday Leef. S03 Sustentative, 
generative and correlative functions in the lower forms of 
life are exerted indifferently. 

Sustentif, v.r. in some MSS. of Langl. P, PL C. 
IV. 33S, 345, 355, for su{b)s!a/ttif, Substantive. 
Snstentiou (snstenjan). Also erron. -sion. 
[A modem formation coined, after the analogy of 
retain, retention, detain, detention, to express 
senses derived immediately from certain spec, senses 
of Sustain v., and tvith the purpose of avoiding 
the general implications of sustentation. 

Sustmeyon in ed. 1543 of Boorde's Dyetary \*i. (1870) 541 
is app. a misprint ; cdd. 2557 (?) and 256a read susientacion, 
•tion,] 

1 , The action of sustaining or keeping up a con- 
dition, feeling, etc. ; the holding-on of a musical 
note. 

2868 Pall Mall Budget lo Oct. 66 In the vtxy highest 
orator, nn unlaboured sustention of passion or emotion 
naturally expresses itself in long and sustained form. 2870 
Ldwell Study Wifui. 277 Pity*, a feeling capable of pro- 
longed sustention. 2883 sgih Cent* May 863 The emi«ision 
and sustension of sound are subjects of extreme aifficulty to 
singers. 

2 . The quality of being sustained in argument or 
style. 

2871 MoRixvConrfbrcr/in CrzV. j^/rre. Ser. i. pB Condorcet 
becomes rapturous as he tells in a paragraph of fine susten- 
tion [etc.]. 2876 Macm. Mag. XXXIV. 94 ‘Sustained,’ in 
this fashion, Macaulay certainly is not. But in another and 
a better form of sustension Macaulay is a master. 

Sustentive (syste'ntiv),t7. rare, \j.\a.sztstent~. 
pa. ppl. stem of sztstincre to Sustaix + -ivz.] 
Having the quality or property of sustaining. 

1662 Stanley blitt.Chaldaick /’/ri/cr. (1701) xS/a These 
Powers the Oracle calls ayoxrrrax, Susialncrs, as sustaining 
the whole World. The Oracle saith, they are imrnoveable, 
implying their setled Power; sustentire, denoting their 
Guardianship. 2863 De Morgan Pref. in Pr. Matter to 
Spirit p. xliv, Experiences.. of a character not sustentive of 
the gravity and dignity* of the spiritual world. 

•j* Suste’iitment. Ohs. rare* [a. OF. sztsteittc* 
ment, ad. med.L. sztstcnidnienitim, f. sustentdre : 
see SusTrN'TATE.] Sustentation, support. 

C1400 tr. Seer, Seer., Gov. Lerdsk. 50 Sustenlemeat of 
kynges. It most nede be of force ilk a ki’oe haue two 
helpes to 5ustey*n his kyrngdome, 

S'uster, obs. form of Sister. 

Su-stinent, «. and sd. rare. [s.&.'L. sustinen- 
tem,-eiis, pr. pple. of sustinere to iiuSTAI.v.] 

A. adj. Sustaining. fB. sb. Support. _ 

1603 J Da\*ies Micrecosmes (iS7£) 70/2 And our right 
Arme the Wcedoxve’s SustinenL 1876 Dowde.s Poems 13 
Gather me close in lender, susiineai arms. 

Sustren, -yn, Sustyr ; sec Sister. 

I) SnsVL (slrsie). Alsofio0800,8ousoa. [Bengali.] 

The Gangctic dolphin, Platar.ista gattgetz'ca. 

2802 Roxburgh in Asiatic Ret. VH. 272 Ddphiaus 
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Gaagettcu‘>...Soosoo is the name it is known by amongst 1 
the Bengalese about Calcutta. They are found in great | 
numbers in the Ganges. 2878 J. Akdersok Anal, ^ Zcol. \ 
Res, Yunnan I. 422 Plalantsla gangetica. . genus is 

known by different names along the Ganges, Indus, and i 
Brahmaputra. Along the first-mentioned river, the term ! 
generally applied to it is sus,susuf or siinsnr; along the | 
Indus it is called, as a rule, bulhan. 2885 Riverside Nat. ' 
Hist. (1888) V. 191 The Susu (Platanista gangetica) in- j 
habits the Brahmapootra as well as the Ganges. ! 

t Susnrr, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. susttrrer, or 
its source L. sttsurrdre, f. stisurnis ; see below.] 
inlr. To whisper. 

2529 W, Knighte Let. to Wohey (MS. Colt. Vit. B. xi. 23) ' 
l*hc Cesarians that susurred dayli in the popes car sum- 
tyme avising, sumtyme thretenyng the pope. 16 r6 J. Lake 
Contn. SgrJs T. x. 400 Tho, to thetherial welkin, he susurrd. 
So Susurrant (si«si?*rant) a., whispering, softly 
murmuring ; also irreg. Susn'rrent a., whence 
SusuTreucB = Susurrat© tJ. Ohs. 

rarg^, to whisper (Cockerara, 1623) ; Susu*rrln^ 
vbl, sb.f whispering ; Susu*rringly adv.^ in a 
whisper. 

lypr E. Darwin Rot. Card, i, ida With soft *susurrant 
voice. 2827 Montgomery Pelican Isl. i. 99 Sweet accord- 
ance of susurrant sounds. 2892 Temple Bar Mag. July 363 
A soft susurrant echo, i^og At/iemeum 24 Apr. 491/3 The 
dim *susurrcnce of cicalas in the trees. 1857 A. nn Vere in 
FrasePs Mag. LVI. 548 ITie respirations of a southern sea 
Beat with *susurrent cadence. 2826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 9 
The silence of the twilight is cheered bj* a soft *susurring, 
that whispers innocence and joy. 1830 Ibid. XXVII. 267 
We answer *.susurringly. 

Susurration (si//s2?r^pn). Also 5-6 -acy- 
o(ii)n, 6 erron. sussiir*. [ad. L. snsnrrdtio, -dnem, 

{. zusurrdre : see prec. and -ATiox.] Whispering ; 
occas. a whisper ; in early use, malicious whisper* 
ing, tattle. 

2400 Pauline Epistles 2 Cor. rii. 20 DIscencj’ouns, bac- 
bytyng^'S, s^urracyouns. i5«i Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. iscd)iT,ix. Tioh'usurratlon is for to speke cursed langage 
by malice for to put noyses in some persones. 2503 Kalender 
c/li/iepk.c\\]t llie branchys of cnwydctracc>’on, adulacyon, 
sussuracyon. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 90 b, 
Susurrac>*on or preuy sclaundre. 1630 I. Craven Serm. 
(1631) 28 The secret susurrations and buiring.s of false 
tongues. 2657 Tomlinson Renoiis Bisp. 22 Apuleius.. 
asserts that by a magical susurration. .rivers are turned 
back. 2708 Brit. Apalh Na 33. 2/1 To^ Inlighten their 
Offuscated Intellects, upon the least Petitionary Susurra- 
tion. 2825 Lamb Let. to Manningxn Final Mem. viL 256 
Kot a susurration of this to anybody ! 1855 De Quinccy in 
‘H. A. Page' Life (1877) ll.x^'iii. w Every* syllable and 
fragment of susurration that mi2ht..betray the tendency of 
oar colloquy.^ 1892 HarpePs Mag. Thecrossmg 

of the hands is accompanied by a muttering and susurration 
of the lips. 

b. tratizf, A rustling murmur. 
iSdo How'cll Dodena's Gr. 2 Those soft susurrations of 
the Trees. 2867 Maem. Mag. Jan. 234/1 'fhere is no sound 
but the susurration of the taller trees. iB33 llarpePs Mag. 
Apr. 756 There is a constant susurration, a blattering and 
swarming of Crustacea. 

Susu'rrous, a. rare. [i.'L.susurriis adj. or sb. 
(see next) + -ons.] Of the nature of a whisper. 

2859 Vi. H. Russell Diary in India (i3do) II. xilL 247 
There were eyes peering through, and a gentle, susurrous 
whispering. 

!! SuSTirrUS (sIksotds). [L,, = humming, mut- 
tering, whispering.] A low soft sound as of 
whispering or muttering ; a whisper ; a rustling. 

2831 Scott Ct. Rob. Intrc^ Addr. T 25 The first thing 
which alarmed me was a rumour in the village...! was., 
rather alarmed at xMxssusurrus. 1832-4 De Qui.vCEvCirJrtrr 
WJa. 2862 IX. 6 A brief uproar., too feeble., to ascend by so 
much as an infantine susursnis to the ears of the British 
Neptune. ^284^ ho'JCF, Ev.u. iv, 205 The chant of their 
vespers, Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs 
of the branches. x855 Howells Yenet. Life xvi. 242 The 
procession makesasofesusurrus. 2837 Be‘;astA'<i/4. Regina 
27 In most assemblies of girls there will be heard a susurrus 
of universal chatter. 

Susy, variant of Soosr. 

Sutaille, obs. Sc. form of Subtle, 

Sutchong, obs. form of Souchosg, 

277X J. R, Forster tr. OsheeJis Ycy. I. 248 Sutchong, or 
Sootchuen..is the dearest of all the brown tga?. 

Sute, obs. form of Soot, Suit. 
t Sutel, a. Obs, Forms : i awutol, -el, sutol, 
2-3 autel, 3-4 aotel, [OE. (Ute WS.) twutol = 
Anglian sweotol, of obscure origin,] Clear, mani- 
fest, evident. 

c8^ iELFZED Gregorys Past. C. xiv. (1871) 83 (Hatton 
MS.J Donne bi5 hit svrittul {Coti. sweotol] \rx.t he bl8 suiSe 
^^eri^enlicebei^uapen [eta], 971 Blickl. Horn. 203 pa fotlastas 
wasTon swutoleand ©esyne on stane. ciooo Beotvxl/ 
90 piET wais hearpan swegtSwulol sang scopes, aitoo Gloss 
Aldlielm 4533 in Napier OE. Glosses 117 Satis euidens^ 
Xenobsutel. f:22ooOaMiN28262 A33 wassj hissmiddellaerd 
Foil suteU& full sene. ^2205 Lav. 15x0 Ne curaese neaucr 
•w*i3 A*te scipes bord ser ich ou sendc sutel (c 2275 sotell word. 
a 2225 Leg. Kaik. 1033 In euch Jring of J>e world beo3 sutel 
. . h« weolen of godes wisdom, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P, 
iv. 23 Sone Is sotel . .this sake al than hit seme suete. 

Hence i* Snteliche adv. (i svrutol(l)ice, swute- 
Uce, 3 sutel(l)iclie : see -I.Y clearly, plainly, 
evidently. 

C900 tr, Bxda's Hist. in. viii, (1890) 274 Monige \rzrA 
l^o5ra . .sz^d on heo swutolice fr.m s wutollice, sweoto- 

Iice] engla song ^^ehyrdoa. e 2000 ^Eltric Gen. xv. 13 Him 
wats ba xeszd ST^mteUce fnirh god, Wire \nx (etc.)- 
Lamb, Hem, 42 We cow wulleS sa^lichc seggen of ^ 


fredome \>t UmpeS to fian deie be is iclepe^ su sunedei. c woo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 145 pc boli gost, k® him dide suterllche 
isle] to understonden {jat urc drihten wolde man bicumen. 
n 2225 Ancr. R. 112 percisuns hwui bco3 her eftersutellche 
[v.r, opinlike] Ischeawede. 0x230 Halt Pleid. 23 Fcole 
priuileges scheaweS ful sutclHchc hwucebe been ke meidencs. 

t Sutele, V. Obs. [OE. swulelian, f. swutol : 
see prec.] 

L trans. To make clear or manifest. 

^1000 Ags.Gosp. Matt, xvi. 21 He ongan swutelian hys 
leornlng-cnihtum ^t he wolde faran to hiemsalem. a 2225 
Ancr. R. Hu god hit is forte boon one is bo5e iSen olde 
lawe, & ec i3c ncowc isutelcS [x/V] & Ischeawed. a 2223 Leg. 
Kath. 1036 He schawde, & sutelede Inoh, J>et he u'es so5 
godd. Ibid. 2854 Ure lauerd.. schawde him Zc sutelede him 
seolf to hire scoluexu 

2 . intr. To become clear or manifest. 

/zxooo Gloria (Gr,)32 pInesoSan weorc & 6in mycelc miht 
manegum swytela8 \v.r, swutelaS). a 2225 yuliana 57 Hit 
ichai sone sutelin hu H wichecrcfl sthal wnc l>e. a 2223 
Leg. Kath. 1091 J>urh b*s sutcled so3 al f>et ich segge. 
Sutel(e, -ell, obs. forms of Subtle. 

Su-ter. Obs. os dial. [Var.ofSuiTEB,SH00TEB.] 

1 . = Suiter a. 

a 2648 Dicby Closet Opened (1677) 219 Set some new whey 
on the fire, put in your checse.fat and sutcr and cloth. 

2 . A plug used in plug-draining. 

2844 H. STEniENS Bk, Farm I. 601 The next implement 
used is the suter or plug^ which consists of three or more 
pieces of w'ood, BJ inches in height, 6 inches in length, 4 
inches at the top... A single suter of 18 or 24 inches long 
would answer the same.. purpose. 

Suter, obs. form of Suitor. 

Suterkin, variant ofSooTERKiK. 

SuJ^ : see See v., Sith, Sooth, South. 
Supdeakne, obs. form of Subdeacon. 

Supe, suthe : see Sith, Sooth, South, Swithe. 
Suthen, variant of Sithek Obs. 

Suther (su* 5 si), v. dial. [Imitative.] intr. 
To sigh, sough. Hence Sn*tliep sb. 

2822 Clare Fill. Minstr. 11. 105 No noise is heard, save 
sutherings through the trees, Of brisk wind gushes, or a 
trembling breeze. i88x Leicestershire f Fords, Suther.. the 
sighing of the wind. 

Sutherly, Suthem, Suthron, obs. or var. fF. 
Southerly, -ern, -ron. 

Suthselerare =< sou(hcel/arer(scQ South- -), sub- 

cellarer. 

e 2430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode iv. xliv. (1S69) 196 Pilaunceere 
of heere inne, and suthseterere. 

SuppaCn, obs. var. Smi, Sithen. 

Satil(e, -ill, obs. forms of Subtle. 

SutHe (sirt'lil, -all); a. rare. [ad. L. sulUis^ f. 
////-, pa. ppl. stem of stiere Sbwz^J] Made or 
done by stitching or sewing. 

a 2C82 Sir T. Browjb Tracts iL (1683) 90 These (crowns 
and garlands! were made up after alf ways of Art, Com* 
pactile, Sutile, PIcetile. 2758^ (oiikson Idler No. 13 f 8 
Half the rooms are adorned with a kind of sutlle pictures, 
which imitate tapestry. 2776 — Let. to PJrs. Thrnle 26 
hfay, There was Knowles, the Quaker, that works the 
suiile pictures. 

Sutle, obs. form of Subtle ; var. Suttle v. 
Sutler (strtUi). Also (7 subtler, suckler, 
shuttler, sutteler), y-psattler. [a. early mod. 
Ho. (mod.Du. zoelelaar') small vendor, petty 

tradesman, victualler, soldier’s servant, drudge, 
sutler in an army (=rMLG. sitt{C)eler, sudeler'), f. 
soetelen to befoul, to perform mean duties, follow 
amean or low occupation ortradefcf.LG.J/^i/flVA/, 
early mod.G. siideln to sully: see Suddle).] 

One who follows an army or lives in a garrison 
town and sells provisions to the soldiers. 

1390 (Dec. 3r) Ordonances 4 Insir. Musters, The Provost 
hl^eschal and Sergeant Maiorof cucry garrison shal keepc 
a perfect rolle of all such English victuallers (called in dutch 
Sutlers) petimarchanls,.. and other loose persons of the 
English nation. 2599 Nashe Lenten Stn/e C j b, Sutlers 
booths and tabernacles. 1599 Siiaks. Hen. F, u. i. 216, I 
shal Sutler be vnto the Campe, and profits w'ill accrue. 2622 
Beaum. & Fl. King fy Pio K. iv, A dry* sonnet of my 
Corporals To an old Suttlers wife. 2^7 Drayton Agincourt 
eexz, A few poore Sutlers with the Campe that went. 2645 
Harwood Loyal Subj. Retiring-room 14 Sucklers to your 
Army. 2649 G. Daniel Trinareh., Hen. cclxviii, Hee.. 
Knocks off the Subtlcr’s tally with a Crownc. 2701 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 3714/4 Mr. Wollaston, Suctlcr, at the Horse- 
Guards. 27x4 Prior Viceroy xili. The suttlers too he did 
ordain For licences should pay. tjgS IL Montgomery in 
Sparks Cor-r. Amer. Rev. (1853) L <J9S If *hey can send 
down to the army such articles as soldiers choose to lay out 
their money upon, employing sutlers for that purpose. 2844 
Regul.CrOrd. AmiyzSj No huts are to be allowed in front 
of, or between the inter\*al$ of the Battalions; their proper 
situation is in the rear of the line of petty sutlers. 2852 
Thackeray Esmond iii. s. An honest little Irish lieutenant 
..who owed so much money to a camp sutler, that (clc-J. 
2877 Encycl. Brit.Vl. 5x7/2 Even the licensed sutlers, who 
follow the autumn manceavres, are under the Mutiny Act. 
18^ T’xV/w (weekly cd.) 7 June 5/4 Etshe van Aggelin. a 
sutler with the Dutch at the battle of Waterloo. 
fig. zZzj Hare Guesses Scr, it. (1873) 302 The sutlers and 
pioneers., who attend the march of inieftect. 

■fls.gcft. One who furnishes provisions. Obs. 

igio Brit. Apollo HI- No. 43- 3/1 He came to a Sutlers to 
Dine, e 2710 Celia Fie?.*nes Diary (i823) 304 Houses for 
Suttlers for to provide for the servants. 1793 (Earl Dun- 
Ponald] Descr. Estate of Culross 55 Many of the Scots 
Owners of Collieries acting as Sutlers, and supplying their 
workmen. .with Oatmeal. 


f c. slang. (See quot.) Obs. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sutler, he that Pockets up 
Gloves* Knives, Handkerchiefs, Snuff and Tobacco-boxes* 
and all the lesser Moveables, ' 

Hence (all rare) Su*tIerage = SuTLERY ; Su*t- 
loress, a female sutler ; Su'tlersliip, the office or 
occupation of a sutler. 

tZ^Bentlefs Misc. OcL 323 Theslaughterage,the*sutler. 
age, and the sewerage. 1747 Genii. Mag. Dec. 571/1 To 
these must be added the *sutleresses. 2872 B, Tavloe 
Faust 11, IV. ti. 30B Speedboot^ (sutlercss fawning upon 
him). 2864 Webster, ^Sutlership. 2889 HarpePs Mag. 
July 178/2 Improper conduct in the disposalof a sutlership 
o^ost-iradcrship in the army. 

Sutlery (s/?'tbri). Also 8 Sc. sutlarie, -y, 
BUttolory. [f. Sutler +-Y. Cf. early mod.Dn. 
soetelrije * vile opus, sordidum arlificium etc. 
(Kilian).] 

1 , The occupation of a. sutler ; victualUug. 

1606 M ARSTOtt Fawne iv. i. Fiij, Has roy sutlery, tapslry, 
laundrie, made mec be tane vpp at the C^urt? 

2 . A sutler’s establishment ; a victualling estab- 
lishment or department, esp. for the supplying of 
soldiers with food and drink. 

1G36 Davenant IFils IV, i, A new Plantation. .Is made in 
Covent-(?arden, from Sutleries Of German Camps. 170Z 
Minute Bk, Ne^v Mills Cloth Manuf. (S.H.S.) 285 Ane 
order, .for roupcing of the breuing looms of the sutlarie &c. 

2867*hesutIaryaccompt. i:x730 hxsRrLeit.N.Scot.xm. 
(i8x8)I.2S2Thetown (ofMaryburghJ..wasoriginallydcsigned 
as a sutlery to the garrison, 2752 Scott. Forfeited Estaiet 
Papers {S.H.S.) 223 A Brew Seat and Suttdlory to be erected 
at the head quarters of the military*. 1777 Citron, in Ann, 
Reg. 206/2 A chapel, a keeper’s house, taphouse, sutlery, 
yards [in Newgate jail]. 

Sutor, var. Souter, shoemaker ; obs. erron. f. 
Suture. 

Sutorlal (s*Nl6»'rial), a. rare. [f. L. sfiterius; 
f. siit-f pa. ppl. stem oisndre Sewv.^ : see -ory 2 and 
-AL,] Pertaining to sewing, or to the shoemaker’s 
art. So SntoTian, Suto'rious adjs., pertaining 
or relating to sewing or shoemaking. 

283s Y\TLts\’ Hab.ff Inst. Anim, IL xxiiL47o In the Indian 
tailor-birds the object of their *sutoriaI art is stated above, 
2896 Contemf Rev. Apr. 460 The *sutorian art criticism., 
silenced by bis. .advice, 7 te sutor ultra crepidam, 2656 
Blount Glossogr., *Suiorious, of or belonging to a Shoo- 
maker, or Sewer. 

I] Sutra (ST^'tra). [Skr. sftira thread, stnng, 
(hence) rale, f. siv Sew Cf. F* sMllra.] In 
Sanskrit literature, a short mnemonic rule in gram- 
mar, law, or philosophy, requiring expansion by 
means of a commentary. Also applied to Bud- 
dhistic text-books. 

xBox Colbdrooke'Ess., Sanscrit ^ Prdcrlt Lang, (1837) 
11, 5 Whatever may be the true hLslory of Pdnini, lo him 
the Sutras, orsuccincl aphorisms of grammar, arc at^buted 
by uni versril consent. iBjZEncycl.Brit. V,664/i'l’heTaouist 
literature, which has its foundation in The SHtra of Reason 
and of Virtue by taoutsze^ the founder of the wd:. ^ *836 
Ck)N'DER Syrian S tone- Lore ix. (2896) 372 Some ofits episodes 
(lp. ofSindbad the Sailor] at least are recognised in the 
Buddhist Sutrac. 

atirib. 2867 Chambers' Encycl. IX. 230 That a habit 
deeply rooted outlives necessity, is probably also shewn by 
these Sfitra w’Oikk^ 2^1 Encycl. Brit. XII, Tbcir 

earliest.. legal writings belong to the Slltra period* or 
scholastic development, of the Veda. 

Suttale, obs, form of Subtle. 

Suttan, variant of Soutane, cassock. 

1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake Il.iiu 145 A Clergyman In his 
Suttan, or long black CoaL 

Sui^CG (sntr) Also 8-9 sati, 9 satti, shuttee. 
[a, Skr. (Hindi, Urdu) sail faithful or virtuous 
wife, fern, of sat good, wise, honest, lit. being, pr. 



funeral pile tvith her husband s body. 

2786 in Pari. Papers E, India Aff., Hindoo Widows 
3 We were Informed the suttee (for that is the name given to 
the person who so devotes hcrselO bad passed, and her *rack 
v^'as marked by the goolol and betel leaf, which she had 
scattered as she went along. Ibid. 4 As the suttee ^ends 
the pile, she is furnished with a lighted taper. 2787 SiK W, 
Jones Xr/. in Ld, Tcignrnouth (1804) 295 My mother 

, .b«ame a salt, and burned herself to expiate sin^ 

Tvlob Atithropology xiv, (1904) 347 There are ‘native dis- 
tricts vn India where the suttee or ‘ goodwife is sUlI burnt 
on her husband’s funeral pile. 2893 Mks. Cfoker Ftllage 
Tales (1896; 127 Her relations drove her to the faggots, for 
the family of a fultee are held In much esteem, 2903 
IFestm. Gaz. 14 Mar. 10/x The accused JuggCTnatb Missir, 
beyond sa>*ing that his mother died as sati on the same 
day that his father died, refused to rnake any statement. 

ng, 1849 Thaci:eray xxxScribnePsMag. l.tZy/i j ou dear 
^ttees, you get ready and glorify in being martyrized. 

2. The immolation of a Hindu widotvin this way. 


Phr. io do, perform sttUee. , 

The custom was abolished by autfionty in British India m 

^i8ra in Pari. Papers E. India AJf., Hindoo Widows (iZ2t) 
33 To require that any express leave. , be require^ previously 
to the performance of the act of ‘ suttee 2877 Brit. 

VI. 778/2 Suttee in native states.. he \se. Lord Dalho^jej 
kept down with an iron hand. 1885 Times (weckly^^-).* 
Oct. 12/2 A ceremony called a ‘cold suttee * Is described m 
books on Hindoo customs. When the relatives bad 
nice sense of honour, and a widow’s proclivities outraged it, 
they made a feast al which she was the prinapal guest. She 
>va-» sumptuously regaled and at the ced drueged to death. 
fig. 1833 T. Hook Love ff Pride, Widow vii* Pratt, .gave 



SUTTEEISM. 


an account of the proceedings at one of these European 
suttees. 1859 Meredith K./-evrrci xxxxx. He had become 
resigned to her perpetual lamentation and living Suttee for 
his defunct rival. x 83 a Miss Braddos* ML Royal I. i. 4 A 
widovrer of that kind ought to perform suttee. 
aiMb. 1823 in Perl. Pafors E. Jrulta AJr., Hindoo 
(i£ 25) 13 Any general proposition for abolisHng 
the suttee immolation. 

Hence Snttee *15111, the practice of suttee 
X846 in Worcester (citing Ec, ReT.). 2867 Eclectic Rev. 
(N.S.)XIII. 94 The Sutteeism of China is by self-strangu* 
laUon. 1859 Daily Knvs 6 Oct., The miserable condition of 
Hindoo wdows after the custom of sutteeism was done a^>'ay 
with. 

Suttel(l, Sutteler, obs. ff. Sdetle, SuTLiaii, 
Sutten, dial. pa. pple. of Sit v. 

Suttli(e, -en, variants of Sith ccnij. Ohs. 
i* SnhiilG a. Comm, Ohs. £01d variant 

spelling of Subtle a. retained in a technical use. 
Cf, AF. pois stUil^ Of u-eight, after tare, or tret, 
has been deducted. 

In quot. 169s quasi^sb. by ellipsis. 

(xso 2 -i 65 o: see Subtile <1, 12, Subtle ix. 12.] XS96MELLIS 
Recordd s Gr. Aries \\\.\^\. At 16// the loosuitle, what 
shall £95 ll suttle be worth in giuing 4 // weight vppon euery 
iTO for treate? 1622 I^Ialy.ves Anc. Lnxo-Merch. 33 The 
diuision of the pound weight for wares, and the correspond- 
ence of the hundreth pound, compared to the 100// Smile 
of Antuerp (cf. p. 22 SubtleJ. 1693 E. Hatton* Mereh. AFa^. 
IOC) In such Commodities wherein Trelt is allowed, the Re- 
mainer, after the Tare is deducted is called Suttle, out of 
which Suttle the allowance for Trett is made. 1764 C. 
tiuTroic Syst. Praci. Ari(/t.{i's€ 6 ) 72 What remains after 
the tare is taken from the gross nmj* he called iare-suttUy if 
there be more deductions... What remains after tret is de- 
ducted, may be called ireDsuttUy if there be any followng 
deduction. 1812 J. SMYTH/’r<ifi.C*r/x/tfWfx(j82i) 13 Suppose 
20 casks of Gentian weigh 120 c^’t. 2 qrs. xS lbs, gross, how 
many suttle pounds will they contain ? 

Suttle (s:>*tT), V. Obs. or arch. Also 7-9 
STitle. [ad. early mod.Du. soetelen^ or back-forma- 
tion f. Sutler, q.v,] intr. To carr}- on the business 
of a sutler. Chiefly in vbl. sb. suitling. 

164S Hexham 11, Zoeteleny to Suttle [ed. 1678 sutle], or to 
VictualL 1706 E. Ward H'ooden It'crld Diss. (1^^) 69 
He [xf. a gunner] can no more abstain from suttling on 
board, and running Goods a-shore, than he can refrain from 
talking Bawdy in modest Company. 1757 Washington 
JFr*V. (X8S9) I. 467 To prevent irregular suttling. •X787 
Nelsoh 29 Dec in Nicolas Dis^. (1S43) I. 263, 1 have h«n 
obliged to punish him for suttling to the Ship’s Company 
and making numbers of them drunk. 2904 AihenTum 10 
Sept, 339/3 Dismissed for dishonest gre^— for suttling, 
fal^ musters, or turning their ships into merchantmen. 

b. in vbl. sb. sttllliug used attrib., esp. in sut- 
tling-hoTise, a liouse where food and drink are 
supplied, esp. to soldiers ; also suttling boothf de^ 
parimsnt, plcuc^ shop, 

x6gx Lend. Caz, No. 2653/4 Z^Ir. Creggs at the Suttling. 
House in the S.avoy.^ 2^x0 Steele & Addison Taller No. 
260 P3 She came to him in the Disguise of a Suttling Wench, 
with a Bottle of Brandj- under her Arm. 2747 Genii, Alar, 
Apr. 197/x The suttling house at the Tilt JVard, \VhitehafL 
2777 '^o'XKSiSy Prisons Eny;. iv.(x7So) 110 Nosutling place to 
be kept in this house of correction, 2809 General J. 
Wilkinson Speech in Coigress 29 June (1S53) 2439, ^ shall 
make such anangements in the sutling dcp.Trtmeat as en- 
tirely to exclude the use of ardent spirits which have been 
the ^ne of the sendee, 2827 Hone Every-<{ay Bk, 11 , xn 
Suttling-bootbs. .appeared now on the Th.-imes. 2829 J. T. 
^yxxsn.Bk.Por Rainy Day aSr We entered the parlour 
of the * Canteen that being the sign of the suttling-house 
of the Palace (Hampton Court]. 2832 Sir J. Campbell AFerti, 

1. iL 33 He. .set up a suttling-shop with the money. 
Subtler, variant of Sutler. 

Suttolory, rare obs. form of Sotlert. 
IlSuttOO, Slltrttt (si7t?T*) [Urdu, Hindi sttt- 
(See quots.) 

x885 A- H. Cnur.CH Food Grains Ind, zoo The grain [sc. 
barley]., is parched and ground into coarse flour called suttu. 
jffoS A n/n:al AFa/u^e/n. 204 ‘Suttoo* is a gruel made by 
stirring finely-ground gram in water. 

Sutty, obs. form of Soott a. 

Suttyle, -yll, obs. ft. Subtle. 
Sutraral(sift*tiural), a. [a. F. sutural, or mod.L. 
suturalis : see Suture and -al.] Of, pertaining or 
relating to, or situated in a suture, a, Bot. esp. of 
dehiscence taking place at the suture of a pericarp. 

2810 Lindley ir. Richard's Observ. Fruits ^ Seeds m A 
s-ed attached to an axile, parietal, or sutural tropUosperm. 
jS^‘^ — FKircd.Boi. 164 If [thedehiscence takes place] along 
the inner edge of a simple fruit h is called sutural 2847 
W E Steele Field Bot. 206 Pbcentm sutural, with i or 2 
seeds.' i8to Hooker Stud, Flora p. x, Orales sutuml or 
basal 2872 Oliver Elem.^ Bot, L viL 92 Tne sutural 

placentation of apocarpous pistils. ^ 

b. Etuoin., etc. Also Anai. pertaining to the 
sutures of the skull. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Enioviol. HI. xxxv. 600 The suti^ 
and anal angles exist only where the elytra are imncated at 
the apex. 2836-9 Todds Cycl.Anai.W.^^^s The common 
sutural connexion of some of the bones in man. 2854 Owen 
in Orrs Circ. Sc/., Or^. Fat. I. 165 They are united to- 
gether at their thick margins by rough or * sutural surfaces. 
2876 Dusclison AFed. Bex., Sutural Ligament. 

C. Pertaining to, resulting from, a surgical suture. 

2897 Allluii'sSyst. AFed, III. 595 The sutures were passed 
through the fibrous structures ol the parietes...A little s*a- 
tnral alr^cess formed about one parietm stitch. 

Hence Surturally adv,, by means of, or in the 
manner of, a suture or sutures. 

2854 Owen ia Orrs Circ. Set. Or^. Fat. I. 278 Tbe 
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ha5mapophj;sis is subdirided into two, three, or more pieces, 
^suturally interlocked together. 2875 Huxley in 
hnp I. T-Sf/aTTie short premaxilla 5 ..are united suturally 
in the middle line. 

t Sutnxate, v. Ohs. rare. [f. L. sutura Suture 
-i--ATE3.] tram. To join by a suture. 

2666 J, Smith Old Age (2676) 93 Six se\*cral bones, which, 
being most convenient!}' suturated among themselves, do 
make up those curious arched chambers. 

Sutura rare, [f. Suture jA + -ATiox.] 
Stitching, sewing. 

2891 Cent, DicL 2901 Dorlakd AFed. Diet. (ed. 2). 

Suture (siw'tiui, -tjw), sb. Also 7 erron. sutor. 
[ad. F. suture or its source 'L.sitlura, n. of action 


1 . sui-, pa. ppl. stem oisuere Sew ti.l ; see -ube.] 
1. Surg. The joining of the lips of a wound, or 

of the ends of a severed ner\'e or tendon, by 
stitches ; also, an instance of this; a stitch used for 
this purpose. 

XS4X Copland Galyeds Temp. 2 G ij, Yf there be daunger 
of rottennes in the bone, or where sutares [sic] behoueth. 
*697 A. JI. tr, Guillemeatls Fr. Chirurg. 15/1 Thi^ suture 
is done with a u'axed threde. 1627 Middleton & Rowley 
Fair Quarrel v. i, I closed the Kps on’l (re. the wound] with 
bandages and sutures. 2651 Wittie tr. Privtrose's Pop. 
Err. X. viii. 30 Simple wounds, for which union alone is 
sufncienl without a suture. 1734-64 Smeuje Afidxvif. I. 
379 The cutis and muscles only should be taken up in the 
Suture. 2803 AFed, yrnl. IX. 165 Two successful operations 
of the ro5*al suture. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. i. 36 The 
edges of the u'ound were brought together by one suture. 
2879 St. Geergds Hasp. Refi. IX. 447 Ihe abdominal wound 
was dosed by silver sutures. 28^ L. Oliphant Episodes 
(r8S3) 204 My right arm was bandaged to my side, so as not 
to open the sutures. 

attrib. 1870 D/if^'AVn'r9Scpt-6PIentyof suture needles. 
187s Knight Diet, AFech, 2465 Suture-instruments. .are., 
useful in.. operations requiting accuratesutnreadjustmenls. 

b. gen. Sewing, stitching ; also, a stitch or seam ; 
^transf. adhesion; Jig. union, now chiefly the 
nnlon of the parts or sections of a literary com- 
position, or a point at which it is made. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxvni. joox Three leather thongs 
hardened and made stiffe with many sutures and seames. 
2603 Florio AFontaiene 1, xx. (1632) 44 The narrow suture 
of the spirit and the body. 2656 J. Smith Pract. Pkysick 
358 Suture with glew is convenicnL 2791 C^wper Odyss. 
xxiL 214 Tillage Had loosed the sutures of its bands. 1883 
Lo. Coleridge in E. H. Coleridge Life (1004) II. xL 333 
Here and there.. we detect the sutures (in tne /EneidJ, out 
how seldom 1 28S7 Dowoek Shelley I. ix, 434 We are whole 
at that age, and ha\*e not experience the remarkable effects 
of stitches and sutures. 2^2 Nation (N.Y.) 5 Nov. 360 
Page after page, and paragiaph after paragraph are ex- 
tracted from the ‘History* to be reset in these ‘Sketches*,,, 
sometimes with slight modifications of phrase which hardly 
se^^*e to hide the seams of the literary suture. 

2. Anat, The junction of two bones forming 
an immovable articulation ; the line of such junc- 
tion ; esp. any of the serrated articulations of the 
skull. 

2378 Banister Hist. AFan nr. 45b, Tbe extreme Suture of 
the iugall bone, 26x5 Crooke Body cf AFan 49S The 
Sagiitall suture or seame. a 2631 Don.se Crosse 56 As the 
braine through bony walls doth vent By sutures, which a 
Crosses forme present. 2650 Bulwxr Anthrvppmet. Fref., 
Thy Front towards the Corona! Suture rose. 2696 Aubrey 
AFisc. (1857) Introd. p. xi. At eight }*ears old I bad an issue 
(natural) in thecoronmf sutor of my head, CZ720 W. Gibson 
Farrieds Guide i. vL (173S) 7S Tbe true Sutures are three 
in Number, and proper to the Skull only. 2817 Coleridge 
Zapolya Prelude i. The unclosed sutures of an infant’s skull 
2839 Darwin Orig. Spec, vl (1873) 258 Sutures occur in the 
skulls of young birds and reptiles. 2871 —‘Dese.AFanl.iv, 
124 In man the frontal bone consists ofa angle piece, but In 
the embryo and in children,.. it consists of two pieces 
separated by a distinct suture. 

+ b. (See quots.) Ohs. 

2656 Blovst Ctossogr., Sutssre,,. the line under the yard 
of a man. x6M Holme Arsneury ii. xvii- 5S 1/2 The Suture 
of the Pallate, is the Seam in ihe bone in ihe Roofe of the 
Mouth. 2725 Fasts. Diet. s. v. Lithotomy, The Saturc of 
the Perinasum. 

3. Zoo!, and Bot. The junction, or (more freq.) 
the line of junction, of contiguous parts, e.g. tbe 
line of closure of the ^'alves of a shell, the seam 
where the carpels of a pericarp join, the confiui of 
the inner margins of elytra, the outline of the septa 
of the shell of a tetrabranebiate cephalopod. 

2677 Plot Oxfordsh, loS The whole body of the stone 
[i.e. fossil shell]. .divided by Sutures, .. resembling the 
leaves of Oak. 2695 Woodward Fat. Hist. Earth (x723> 24 
The same Sutures.-"’brtber within or w-ithout the Shell. 
2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. l vL (X765) 23 The Seeds are 
fastened along both the Sutures or Joinings of the Valves. 
27^ Pennant Brit. ZeoL III. x Body covered either -with 
a shell or strong hide, dirided by sutures, 2785 Marttn 
Bel. ili. (1794) 40 l>.e silique opens from the bottom upwar^ 
by both sutures. 2826 Kibbv &Sr. Entesnol. IN . xlviu 303 
The straight suture by which the elytra are united, 
Woodward AFdlusea i. xox The line or channel fonn^ ^ 
the junction of the whirls Is termed the suturr. xSSo ^ 
Gray Struct. Bet. vl § 6. (cd. 6) 252 For t he discharge of the 
Twllen. the cells., open ..by a Kne or chink,. .the suture or 

line of d^scence. , - u,. 

aiirib. 1894 GeeL AFag.OcUA 3 l The shell is somewhat 

distorted.. .Its suture-line cannot be made ouL 

Hence Snrttire v. trans,^ to secure with a suture, 
to sew or stitch ztp\ Sartnred ppl. <*-, sewn to- 
gether; 511*111x111 ? 7:5/. jA ^ , _ 

1777 Pennant IV. 57 Echinus. Body rovirted 

with a sutured crust, 2S78 AFeaque Poets 2x3 From the first . 
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sldff of sutured skins or bark To the three-decker with its 
/V -“r , t"? developed. 28S6 Avter. yml. 

ir"j ^ 233 According to Fick, the present text of the 
I had.. IS sutured together out of the foUowing pieces. 1800 
Retrospect AFed. ClI. 306 By suturing the serous surfa^ 
over the antenor margins of the plates by a few stitches of 
the continued suture. ///V.314 The suturing of the mucosa 
. .i^ne of thesteps of the procedure. 1904 Brit. AFed. yml. 
24 UetL 1K2/2 In suturing up the wound I have again fol- 
lowed Kelly. 

?■ 3 s“ti7 Bwuti, 4 sntty. 

Oh. bestitod defiled, foal.] Foal (lii. and 
a xzi^ S/. Marker. (1862) 15 penclien fiu swart pina ant 
ha suti j^s sunne. a lajj Kalk. <52 & ti swati speche 
P ^ "itbeortn pe witnesse. aiaasSwrr. 

A. 218 pe deope dich of sura suti snnue. 01x40 Ureieun in 
(J. A. Mcm.l. 185 JIi saulc pet is suti ;et. m.ake hire wur^ 
to pi sn-ete wunmnge. o 1400 Octa-jtan 883 Clement broght 
lorthe schylde and spere.-.Allesulty, blakk, and unclene. 
Suuel, obs. var. SoWL sb., relish. 

Suuen, obs. inf. and pa. pple. of Shove v. 

Geti. 4" £r:. 107 Wattes ben her Ser-under suuen. 
c 127s Lay. 17356 Suueh and hebbej? mid al joure strengke. 
Suum. Imitative of the moaning sound of the 
wind. (Cf. G. summ.) 

*603 Shaks, Lear iir. iv, 103 Still through the Hautborne 
blowes the cold winde ; Sayes suum, mun, nonny. 

Suversed (si«v5-jst), a. Trig. Also 8 sup. 
v^ersed ; 9 erron. (in Diets.) snbversed. [Orig. 
sup.vtrsed, fl sup., abbrev. of supplement + Versed ; 
cf. Co-VERSED.J Suversed sine '. the versed sine of 
the supplement. 

2782 Hutton in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 22 The sum of the 
radius and cosine will be the sup. \cised sine. 2827 Airy in 
Estcycl, Afeirop. (1845) 1. 674 The versed sine of one is the 
suversed sine of the other. 

Suwar, Suwarree, ^-ar. Sowar, Soavaret. 
Suwarrow, variant of Saguaro, Saouari. 
Suwe, obs. pa. t. of Saw’ v. ; obs. f. Sow r5.i 
Suwelsilver, variant of Sowe silver. 

?23.. Cariular. S. Edsrtundi If. 322 (Ckjwell’s Inierpr. 
2701) Ad quemlibet metecom datur singulis uciis denarius 
ad Suwelsilver. 

Suwie, var. Such v. Ohs. 

Suwyuge, obs. form of Sewix. 

Sux(s)t, obs. 2nd sing. ind. pres, of See v. 
Suyeener : see Swisseneb Obs., Swiss. 

Suylle, Stiymme, Suyng, Suyn(ne, obs, ff. 
Sell, Swill, Swim, Sewing, Suing, Swike. 

Suyr(e, Suyrte, etc., obs. ff. Sure, Surety. 
Suythe, variant of SjviTH(E. 

Suygen, obs. form of See v. 

Sue, buzz (srz), int. U.S. « Sirs J : see Sin sh. 

7 b. Also my sus I 

2844 * Jos, Slick * High Life in N. V, Gloss, p. xi, Dread- 
ful su2. 2872 S. DE Vere AsTferieanistf/s 639 Law, sure, 
what do you mean? 

Suzerain (sJri*2cr/n), sh. (a.) (Also -eign.) 
[ad. F, suzerain, older 5 [p)userain, app. f. sus 
above, up {x—X,. susum, 5 urs 7 tm, f. sub from below, 
up v vorsum, zersum, pa. pple. of veriere to turn), 
after sottverain Sovereign.J A feudal overlord. 

In recent use, with reference to international rela- 
tions, a sovereign or a state haWng supremacy over 
another state which possesses its ovm ruler or 
government but cannot act as an independent power. 

2807 C BvTLSRRerol.GerTtrany hi. (1812) 53 The king was 
called the Soverrign lerd\ bis immediate va^al was called 
the Suzereign ; and the tenants holding of him were called 
the arritre \-assals. 2820 Bvron AFar. Fal. iv. ii, A chief m 
armour is iheir Suzerain. 2823 Scott Talisnuxs, He answers 
me ever with cold respects of th«r relations together as sure- 
rain and vassal. 2853 Hallam Alid. Apes (ed. 10) I. 225 He 
was constituted.. a sort of suzerain, without whose consent 
the younger brothers could do nothing imporlanL 2853 Mit- 
siAN Lai. Christ, ix. v.^ IV. 96 T^t rague.. sovereignty 
which gave the right of interfering in all the affairs of tbe 
realm, as Suzerain as well as Spiritual Father. xB6o Gen, P. 
T'houfson Audi Ait. III. cxxri. 81 Two semi-barbarous 
tribes,.. to the great discomfort of the power wluch professtt 
to be their suzerain, quarrel 2870 Liddon Elan. Relig. il 
(xSSi) 56 Eg}pt was governed by a practically independent 
Viceroy; the Suzerain’s name was mentioned rarely, or only 
in a formal way. 

fg. 2857 Lawrence Gsty Liv. K, The fact of his feiher 
. .having alwa}*s been suzerain among his women at home. 

b. ettrih. or adj., as suzerain lard, pazver, slate. 

1853 M. Kellv tr. Gosselin's Pau>er Pope AFid. Ages II. 

09 They may hold it in peace, and maintain therein the pure 
Catholic faiih. saring the rights of the suzerain lord. 2E68 
Kirk Ckas. BoldlW. iv. vii. 220 Shanng the possessions of 
the house of Burgundy between the two suzerain crowms 
from which they had been originally denred. xM Dmly 
Aexx'i 14 Mxy6/4 Mr. Kosr had fraumtlysrad thjt there 
.-as r.o Suzerran Po.-er, Irat the first thing he did Mter 
issuing his manifWto was to appeal to England. 

Hence Sti‘zertsl2isliip» suzeramty. 

1827 G- S. TASiatSacr.Calmd. ProM^’(tBu)U. 48 The 
imperial superiorit}* of sureramsb^ of Charl^gne. 

Ii Suzeraine (sHi-zirem, Ft. sr/irfn). [h., lem. 
of simrair. SczEUAl.v.] A woman who is in the 
position of a suzerain. ^ ^ 

2830 DissAELi Er.dpn. L v. 45 Tbe wife of the miotsler 
vzs careful always to adinowledgc the Queen of Fashion as 
her suzeraine. iS8t Earl or L\tto'S Ln /qth Cent. Nov. 769 
Tie Donna or Dontina of tbe Troub:^ocr was the suzeraine 
of a vassalage which really existed xa tbe social sj-stem of 
his tine. 
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SWABBLE. 


Suzerainty (s^w'zer^iti). Also 5 suserente. 
[In sense i,a.OF. sustrtneU\ in sense 2,f. Sozebain 
+ -TT, after mod.F. suzerameU^ 
fl, ? Supremacy. Obs. 

C1470 in Bagford Ballads (r8So) I. 520* ^VllycllC cause 
g3rueth cause to me & rayne To serue y* hart of su‘:erenie. 
2. The position, rank, or power of a suzerain. 
Appears first in Fr, or sem!*Fr. form. 

1823 Scott Peveril xxiii, The family of Peveril, who there» 
by chose to intimate their ancient suzerainty over the whole 
country. iZ^o Penny Cycl. XVIII. 318/1 Albert’s successors 
continued to recognise the suzerainetd of Poland till the 
treaty of Velau (1657). 2870 Spectaiorit) Nov. 137 It would 
be far cheaper to buy from the Sultan the only right which 
forces us to his side— the suzerainty of Egypt. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. II. 381 He promised 
to renounce all his claims.. on the suzerainty of Flanders. 
1862 Hook Lives j4l>ps. II. iL 124 He. .sought to advance 
the Pope’s claim to a spiritual suzerainty. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, iv, I3. 182 The Scotch lords., formally admitted 
Edward's direct suzerainty. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. i. 

4 Its character of nominal suzerainty Is exchanged for that 
of absolute sovereignty. x88i Convention of Pretoria (in 
Times 5 Aug. 3/4J Complete self-government, subject to the 
suzerainty of Her Maiesty,..wiU be accorded to the inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal territory. 1884 Earl Derby Sp. Ho. 
Lords 17 Mar., A certain controlling power is retained when 
the Slate which exercises this Suzerainty has a right to veto 
any negotiations into which the dependent Slate may enter 
with Foreign Powers. 

Svagtika, variant of Swastika. 

H Svelte (svelt). Also (fard) avelt. [F. ( = It. 
sveitd)y pop.L. ^cxvelliiu-, pa. pple. of "^exvel-^ 
idrt, f. £x Qyx\.-kvclldrt to pluck.] Slim, slender, 
willowy. 

c 28x7 Fuseli in Lect. Paint, x. (1848) 594 The Medicean 
Venus, however * svelt ..has in length no more than seven 
heads and a half. 1838 Granville Spas Germ. 246 The 
tall, svelUj pale, and interesting Countess P — k — n. 2887 
Miss Bkaddon Like 4* Unlike iii, The Matron led the way, 
lovely, smiling,.. and graceful. 

Swa, obs. form of So. 

Swab (swgb), sb^ (a.) Also 8 swabb. [f. Swab 
V?- Witb sense i cf. Norw., Sw. svahb mop ; with 
sense 2, svahb^ svabba dirty person.] 

1 . A mop made of rope-yarn, etc. used for clean- 
ing and drying the deck, etc. on board ship. 

2659 Torriamo, Sir^naceio..^ a swab in a ship, a clout- 
mop in a boat. xySg Falconer Did. Marine (1780). 2797 
S. James iVam Voy. Arabia 230 \Ve..choaked the pumps 
up with wringing swabs. 2820 W. Scoresby Acc. Ardic 
Reg. II. S33 A small broom and a ’ swab ' 1893 M. Pember. 
TON Iron Pirate 282 Others of the crew brought buckets 
and swabs unbidden, and cleansed the place. 

b. Anything used for mopping up; an absorbent 
mass of rag, cotton-wool, or the like, used for 
cleansing; any mass or bundle of stuff that takes 
up moisture, or that, being soaked, is applied to a 
surface. 

Also Med. a specimen of a morbid secretion, etc., taken 
with a swab for oacteriological examination. 

1787 M. Cutler in Life^ etc. (1888) 1. 243 The hostler is at 
the door, ready to take your horse, ..rubs him down, then 
washes him with a swab and wipes him dry. 2828 Sporting 
Mag. XXIl, 554 The .swah, which, when well saturated 
with water, Is tied round the outside of the coronets. 2842 
Motley Corr. (2889) I. iv. 117 The archbishop with a little 
mop or swab twirling water on all the dignitaries. 2854 
Poultry Ckron. I. 369/2 If they rattle badly in the throat, 
make a swab by tying a little tow on a small stick, and swab 
their throats out witb the same mixture. 28S8 Hasluck 
Model Engin. Handyhk. (1900) 139 The mixture can be 
applied with a small brush, or a swab tied to the end of a 
stick 2903 [see Swab r.l 3]. 2907 M. H. Gordon Abel’s 
Labor. Handbk. Bacterial. 165 A plug of sterile wool fixed 
to a wooden rod or wire (i.e. a ‘swab*)- *908 Animal 
Managem. 339 Keep cold swabs over the hoofs. 

c. A cylindrical brush or cleaner for cleaning out 
the bore of a firearm ; a soft brush for wetting the 
mould in founding. 

2874 tr. V. Hugo's Ninety-Three iii. l. iiu 11. 174 He took 
the swab and rammer himself, loaded the piece, sighted it, 
and fired. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 2465/2 S’wab..\% used 
. .to wet the parting edge before drawing the pattern, and 
also to moisten parts of the mold requiring repairs. 

. d. A naval officer’s epaulette, slang. 

2798 Sporting Mag. XII. 35 He makes use of no swabs 
(gold shoulder knots). 2833AL Scott TotnCrifiglexVfKhsM 
a dozen skippers, .were to evaporate during the approaching 
hot months he may have some small chance of tother Swab. 
1834 Makryat P. Simple xli, I had shipped the swab.. .I’m 
lieutenant of the Rattlesnake. 1849 Cupples Green Hand 
i, A fat fellow with red breeches and yaller swabs on his 
shoulders, like a captain of marines. 

e. A piece of stuff that hangs loose, trails, etc. 
186* Thornbory Turner II. 322 'Jlie swab of a h^dker- 
chief hanging from the side-pocket of his taiI.coat. 286a 
Trollope N. America I. 500 At every hundred yards some 
unhappy man treads upon the silken swab which she trails 
behind her. 

2. fa. = Swabber 1 i. b. A term of abuse or 
(now often mild) contempt : cf. Swabber 1 2. 

2687 Taubuan London’s Tri. 7 Green-men, Swabs, Satyrs, 
and Attendants innumerable. 2706 E. Ward Wooden 
World Dies. (170B) 64 Provided always, that the Swab con- 
sign him overbis Wages for his Labour. 27x0 C. Shadwell 
Pair Quaker Deal i. i. 6 If the Government did but know 
what a Swabb thou arL 1748 Suollett Red. Random (2812) 
I. 11 None of your Jaw, you swab. 2798 Lady Hamilton 
Let. to Nelson 8 SepL, I would have been rather an English 
powder-monkey or a. swab in that great victory than an 
emperor out ofit. 1816 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1837) IV. 
X. 25, I have seen the great swab, who is supple as a glove. 


283s Marrvat facoh He said t’other day 1 was 

a drunken old swab. xBdo All Year Round No. 66. 384 
Look there, you swabs ! Don’t you see that second jib tow- 
ing overboard ? 2887 Besant The World Went xxix, Luke 
was a grass comber and a land swab. 1899 Somerville & 
Ross Irish R. M. 240 The men *re rather a lot of swabs, 
but they know the coast. X907 Quiller-Couch Poison 
Island vii. 60 The Mayor of Falmouth was a well-meaning 
old swab. 

3 , attrib . : swab-hitcli sh.^ Naut. (see quot.) ; 
hence swab-hitch to secure with a swab-hitch ; 
swab-man, a naval officer wearing epaulettes ; 
swab-pot Founding^ *an iron vessel containing 
water and the founder’s swab ’ (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875): awab-rop0 swab-stick (see 

quots.) ; awab-washer, -wringer one who 

washes or wrings out swabs, 

I 2883 Man. Seamanship for Boys 88 A •swab.hitch.,is.. 

. u^cd for bending a ropers end to swabs when washing them 
overboard. Ibid. 190 Swab-httch it over the rin^ and seize 
the end back. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xX^ A little •swab- 
man . .jumped on the. .deck. 1867 S.mytii SatloPs Worfbk.t 
*Swao^ropei a line bent to the eye of a swab for dipping it 
overboard in washing iL 1839 Ure Did. Arts 836 If 
ground be very wet. and the hole gets full of mud, it is 
cleaned out by a sticK bent at the end into a fibrous brush, 
called a *swab-siick. 1890 Billings Nat. Med. Dict.y Swab- 
stick, a rod of wood wrapped at one end with cotton, used 
in fnaking applications to the uterus or vagina. 2836 E. 
Howard R. Reefer xxvW, Present that piece cf paper, .to 
the head *swabwasher, 1867 SwmiSailoPs Word-ok. s.v., 
The principal swab-washer, or captain of the head, in large 
ships. 2822 Blaclno. Mag. X. 426 A waister, a term which 
‘ is equally applicable to sweepers, *swab.wringers, .. and 
drudges of all descriptions. 

I 4 . as adj. Lubberly. 

1 1914 Blackw Mag. Nov. 648/2 About the swabhest lot 

; that ever left port. 

j Sw 3 <b (swgb), sh!b Now s. 10. dial* [perh. the 
same word as prec.] = Swabber 2. 

I 1681 T. Flatmah HerMlitus Ridens No. 40 (17x3) IL 3 
I He has all the Game in his Hand, all the Trumps and 
' Swabbes. a 1840 in C. E. Bylcs Life 4- Lett. R. S. Hawker 
I vi. (1905) 73 Us was sellin* playin’ swabs (‘all fours ') up to 
‘ ‘ The Bush*. 1880 W* Corttwall Gloss, s.v. Swabbers^ * I 
i never cared for whisk since swabs went out of fashion 
1 Said by an old lady at Penzance about ten years since... 

1 Each player before beginning lo play puts in the pool a 
I fixed sum for swabs. 2890 Gtouc. Gloss., Swabs or Swab. 
1 bers, honours at whist. 

’ Swab, sb,^ dial. [Origin obscure. Cf. Swad 
r^. 3 ] A bean- or pea-shell. 

i6w Torriano, The swab (or cod, of bcanes pease, &c.), 
scaffa, guseio [cf. Guseio,.swad]. 2706 Phillips (ed. Ker- 
sey), Swab, a Cod of Beans. 2825-80 Jamieso.n, Swab, the 
j husk of the pea; pease swabs. 

I Swab(swgb),r ^.4 AlsoSimb. [ad. G. Schwab, 

I Schwabe.] = Swabian. 

[ 2663 Gerbier Counsel 106 A high German (especially a 

! Swab). X855 Poultry Ckron. III. xo/i The Germans have 
also what they call a Red Suab, or ‘ Roth Schwaben 

Swab (swgb), Also 9 swob. [In branch I, 
cogn. w. or a. MLG. swabben to splash in water 
or mire, LG. swabben to splash, (of soft bodies) to 
sway, also, to slap, flap. In branch II, back-for- 
mation from Swabber 

The root swab- denoting backward-and-forward 
motion, esp. splashing or dabbling in liquid, is repr, 
in Du. zwabhen to swab, do dirty work, be tossed 
about, Nonv. svabba to spill water, wade, splash, 
befoul, WFris. swabje to swim (of waterfowl), to 
I roam abont. See also Swabble.] 

1 I, 1 , intr. To sway about, dial. 

I 14.. [see Swabble). a 2854 Clare A/.S’, The bil- 
I lows swab behind- 2854 Miss Baker Northanipi. Gloss., 

I Swob, lo sway and vibrate with the wind, to wave. 2B82 
! Leicestersk. Gloss., Swab, to sway, like boughs in the wind. 
2887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Swob, lo sway beneath the feet ; said 
of marshy ground. 

H, + 2. ? To act like a swab or swabber ; to be- 
have in an unmannerly fashion. Obs, rare. 

1638 Ford Fancies it. \, Rudeness ! Keep off, or I shall — 
Sawey groom, learn manners 1 Go swab amongst your goblins. 

3 . To apply a swab to ; to cleanse or wipe with 
or as with a swab ; to mop ttp. Also with down. 

D’Urfey { 1872) III. 304 All hands up aloft, 
Swab the Coach fore and aft. 2769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(2780), to swab a ship’s decks, &C. 2834 Marryat 
P, Simple vi, The main-deck, which they were swabbing 
dry. 2836 E. Howard R. Reefer xHv, * It melts me,’ re- 
sponded the doctor, swabbing bis face with the napkin. 
2840 R. H, Dana Bef. Masin, After we had finished, swabbed 
down decks, and coiled up the rigging. 2852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. x\Yi, If you only have to swab a plank, you 
should swab it as if Davy Jones were after you. 2854 [see 
Swab sbf 1 b). 2882 Barnett in Macm. Mag, XLVl. 174 
The prisoners were ‘swabbing* their filthy dens! 2883 

F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius ix. 247 A party of red-capped 

tars were. .swabbing the forward deck. 2903 Lancet 4 Apr. 
946/1 After swabbing out the throat with a swab from the 
throat of a case of scarlet fever an exudative tonsillitis 
resulted. / 

4 . To mop up (liquid) with or as with a swab. 

2745 P. Thomas ^ml, Anson s Voy. 285 It seems they had 
ten Men quartered on Purpose to swab up the Blood. 28x9 

G, Beattie Bark 128, 1 swabbed from my cheeks the tears 
and the spray. 2837 Marryat Snaxleyyvw xxxvi, The 
corporal.. swabbed up the blood. 

5 . To souse as with a mop. 

1762 Mills Syst. Pract.Husb. 1. 155 Thus we see a smith 
swab and wet bis coals. 


6. To draw like a swab over a snrface, 

1892 Phoiagr. Ann. II. 47 The plate is sloped, and the 
brush, .is swabbed across the required portion. 

t Swab, v.'b Obs. Rare variant of Swap v, 

i6it CoTGR., Troquer, to trucke, chop, swab. 

Swabber 1 (swg'bsi). Also 6 swaber, 7-8 
swobber, [a. early mod.Du. zwabber, f. zwabhen : 
see Swab vA and -erI, Cf. LG. swabber (G. 
schwabber') mop, WFris. swabber mop, also roving 
fellow, vagabond, beggar.] 

L One of a ship’s crew whose business it was to 
swab the decks, etc. ; a petty officer who had charge 
of the cleaning of the decks. 

1592 Wvrley Armorie, Capitall de Bus 144 Scarce little 
chip shall lie vpon the hatch, But fortheswabber [he] hasteiy 
doth call, Cleane and fine ech buisnes to dispatch. 1598 
W. Phillip tr. Linschoten i. xciil. 165/x The Guardian or 
quartermaster.. hath charge to sec the swabers pumpe to 
make the ship cleane. 2620 Skaks. Ternp. it. ii. 48 The 
Master, the Swabber, the Boate-swaine & I. 2627 Capt. 

J. Smith Seaman's Gram. viii. 36 The Swabber is to wash 
and keepe cleane the ship and maps. 2653 Gauden ///V mr/. 
214 By drivmg the skilful Pilots.. from the Helm, and put- 
ting in their places every bold Boatswain, and simple 
Swobber. 2755 Connoisseur No. 84. 507 It is beneath the 
dignity of the British Flag to have an Admiral behave as 
rudely as a Swabber, or a Commodore as foul-mouthed as 
a Boatswain. 1769 P aulouzr D id, Marine {vjZoX^Swabber, 
ship’s sweeper, usually called captain’s swabber. 2803 
Royal Proclaw, 7 July, Gunsmiths, Coopers, Swabbers. 
1834 W. Ind. Sk. Bk. 1, 34 A staunch crew too, none of 
your swabbers and afterguard, able seamen every man on 
’em. 2864 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 582 The swabbers, 
who dean the between-decks, thoroughly ventilate, &c. 

b. iransf. One who uses a mop or cleans up. 
X720-X Leit.fr. Mist's Jml. (2722) IL 309 Prince Cer- 
berus his Groom of the Stool wants a Swobber. 

2 . One who behaves like a sailor of low rank ; a 
low or unmannerly fellow : a term of contempt, 
(Cf. Swab sb.'X 2 b.) 

2609 B. JoNSON Sil, Worn. iv. iv, How these swabbers 
lalke 1 j6io — Alch. iv. vii, Doe not beleeue him, sir: He 
is the lying’st Swabber! 1769 R. Cumberland Brothers 
in Brit. Theat. (x8o8) XVIII. 27 Ridiculous ! a poor, beg- 
garly, swabber truly. [2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Sea- 
srunbber, a reproachful term for an idle sailor.) 

3 . A mop or swab ; spec, a kind of mop for clean- 
ing ovens. 

2607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur.sm. I Hj, [Charon loq.) Their 
ragges scrued to make me Swabbers. 122625 Fletcher 
Ir Oman’s Prize iii. i, Nothing but brayded balre, and penny 
riband, (jlove, garter, ring, rose, or at best a swabber. 2857 
WrichtD/V/.L’/'z. ffProv.Engl,, Swabber,, .a kind of broom. 

4 . attrib, : + ewabber-slops, ? a sailor’s wide 
breeches or garments resembUng them. 

a 2658 Cleveland Cl, Vind, Poems (1677) 102 List him a 
Writer, and you smother Geoffry in Swabber-slops. 2662 

K, W, Conf. Charac., Old Hording Hagg (1B60) 90 Her 
swetty toes, ..the things contained in these swabberslops. 

Swabber® (swg*bai). Obs. exc. Hist, or dial. 
Also 8-9 swobber. [perh. the same word as 
prec, Cf. Swab sb.^'] Chiefly pi. Certain cards 
at the game of whist (see first quot.), which en- 
titled the holder to part of the stakes. H'hisk and 
swabbers : a form of the game in which these cards 
were so used. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Swabbers, the Ace of 
Hearts, Knave of (illubs, Ace and Duce of Trumps. 1704 
T. Baker Ad at Oxf. iir. ii. 33 We'll sit down to Ombre, 
Picquet, Wisk. and Swabbers. 2728 Swift Inielltgencer 
No. s r 7 His Grace said, he had beard that the Clergy-hlan 
used to play at Whisk and Swobbers; that as to playing 
now and then a sober Game at Whisk for Pastime, it might 
be pardoned, but he could not digest those wicked Swob- 
bers. 2772 Test Filial Duty I. 64 Her thirty thousand 
pounds would more than discharge all the Knight's play 
debts, though he should never have a swabber in his hand 
again. 2822 Francis Lett. (1901) II. 670 Last night I bad 
the honour to play at french crowns and swobbers with the 
following Ladies of quality. ’ 2828 Scott Rob Roy xlv, The 
society of half a dozen of clowns to play at whisk and swab- 
bers. 1880, 2890 ['ice Swab j 6.2). 

tSwa'bberly, a. Obs. rare—^, [f. Swabber^ 
-h -lyL] Like a swabber or sailor of the lowest rank. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden To Rdr, (ad init.), A base 
swabbwly lowsie sailer. 

Swa>*bbin^, vbl. sb. [f. Swab v)- + -ing^.] 
The action ol Swab vA ,* cleaning with (or as 
with) a swab or mop ; the use of a swab or swabs. 


Also concr, (see quot. 1891). 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiv, The washing, swabbing, 
squilgeeing, etc., etc. 2872 O. W. Holmes P^t Bre^f.-t, 
XI, Sparrows. .keep up such a swashing and swabmng.. 
round.. the water basins. 2876 Bristowe Theory 4* PraeU 
Med. (1878) 215 The larynx must be treated. .by swab- 
bing’. 2892 Labour Commission Gloss., Swabbing, tMt 
which is swept up by the swab, a mop used for cleaning the 
floors in woollen mills. r-t 

attrib. 2880 Bahinc-Gould Mekalah vii. (1884) 93 She 
caught up a swabbing-mop. 

Swabble (swg-b’l), v. dial. Also 5 swable. 

[f. Swab vA + -be. 

Cf. LG. swalbeln to be agitated, to sway about, reel, 
make the sound of splashing water, WFIcm. swabbelen, 
swobbelen to draw backwards and forwards in water, to 
make the noise characteristic of this action ; so G. sekwap- 
Peln in similar senses ; also Sw. svalet mop, svabla to mop.) 

intr. a. To sway about, b. To make a noise 
like that of water moved about. 

24.. Prontp, Parv. 481/2 Swablynge, or swaggynge {A. 
swabbyng). 2848 Evans Leicester. Words, Swabble v., to 
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vibrate with a noise, like liquids in a bottle: *I heard the 
^\■ale^ swabble in her chest', 1876 doss., S-aaHle, 

to reel about. 

Swa'lsliy, a, rare ~~ [f. Swab sb^ + -T. Cf. 

SwADDT a.J Having pods or husks. 

1639 Torriano, Swabbic, scaffoso. 

Swabian (sw^’bian), a. and sb. Also Suabian. 
[f. Suabia^ latinized f. G. Scltwaben ~ -an.] 

1 - a. adj. Belonging or pertaining to, or native of 
Swabia (Schwaben), a former German dnchy, now 
a province including AViirtemberg and part of Ba- 
varia. b. sh, A native of Swabia. 

1783 Latham Geii. Synohsh BirdsV .60 Swabian B[ittem3 
..Inhabits the banks of the Danube. x83x For. Q, Rev. 
VJII, 348 The Swabian Era (of German literature], 1843 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. ReJ, I. 195 The Sw'abian leaj^ue. 
3845 Encycl. <l/e’/r£?^.XIII.i84/i TheAlemanniorSuabxans 
subdued the portion of Helvetia east of the Rcuss. 3905 
Athensntm 5 Aug. 173/3 A dozen cheery Aus^n or Sv.-a- 
bian tounsts. 

2 . Name of a variety of pigeon. 

1833 Poultry ChroTt. II. 4x7/1 The beautiful spangled 
feathering of the Suabian Pigeon. Hid. 3x6/1 Pens con- 
taining Jacobins,, .Saxons, Magpies, Owls, Swabians. i88x 
Lyell Pigeons The ground colour ofahe Suabian should 
be of a good me^lic black. 

Sw8i*bie. ‘S'r. {Shetland)^ [Shortening of 
SwABTBACK.] The greater black-backed gull. 

i8zi Scott Pirate x, A thousand \‘ar>'ing screams, from 
the deep note of the swabie, or swartback, to the querulous 
cry of the tirrackcj 1837 Dunn Omitk. Orkney ^ Sketl. x 10. 
Swabifica'tion. humorous nonce-zvdn [f. Swab 
+ -ification.] Mopping. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xri, Here a large puff and 
blow, and a swabification of the white handkerchief, while 
the congregation blow a flourish of trumpets. 
i’Swac, a. Obs. [Cognate with or a. hILG. 

whence app. early mod.Dn. rwack, 
Du. zwak weak, pliant, MHG., G. schwach : cf. 
SwACK a.^ Weak, feeble. 

ezz5o Gen.^ Ex. 1528 And hclde 5ede on j'saac, Wurffede 
sighteles and elde swac. ^ ^Also read on elde swac in 
1 . 1197; c/. ibid. 12X2 Wintres forSwexen on ysaac And 
ysmael was him vnswac.] 

Swacbfe, obs. var. Swash sb.^, Swatch sbJ^ 

•f Swacbele. Obs. Origin and sense unknown. 

iSoo FoRiiAN Diary {1849) 3*i !• bought my swachele 
sword this yer, and did the hangers with silver. 

Swack (swssk), sb. Chiefly Sc. Also 4-6, 9 
awak, 5 awake, 9 swauk. [Echoic. Cf. thwack^ 
whack!\ A hard blow ; a Tvhack, bang. Also, a 
violent dash or impetus. 

J37S Barbour Bruce v. 643 The king sic swak him gaiff, 
That he die hede till hamys claif. ct37S Sc. Leg. Saints 
i, {Petrus) 586 He tuk sic a swak, baroise, and sched, 
& body, all fruschit in peciss. Wyktoun Cron. ix. 

xii. 13^ Withe a swak bar of bis suerde..abuf ho fut He 
straik he Lyndissay to he bane. c x48a Henryson il/or. 
Fab.f Fox, IPol/ff Cadger ym. He hint him be the heillis, 
And wth ane swak he swang him on the creillis. XSX3 
Douglas /Sueis i, iil 22 The jaw of the watter brak. And 
in ane hcip come on thame with ane swak. Ibid. v. Naii. 30 
Now, hand to hand, the dint lichtis with a swak. 1336 
Bcllenden Cron. Scot. (iSsx) II. 511 Sum time rasand this 
traitour..hie in the aire, and leit him fall doun, with ane 
sx^nk. i3x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxiv. The fell auld lord took 
the whig such a swauk wi’ hb broadsword that he made 
twa pieces o’ his head. 18x9 W. TeUSKIct Papistry Storm'd 
{1827) 203 There were sic gouffs, and youfis, and swaks, 
3S86 C. Scott Sktep.Fartrting 202 A small dog has less 
command over the sheep than a large one, which comes 
round with a heavy swack. 

Swack (swffik), a. Sc. Also 8 swak. [app. a. 
Flem. s-jjak nimble, smart = Du. zwak weak, 
pliant (see Swac).] Supple; lithe and nimble; 


smart. 

J7S8 Ross Hclenorc i. 10 She was sn-ak an souple like a 
rae : Swack like an eel an' calonr like a trout, a 1774 Fjnt- 
CUSON Poems, Caller IPaler viit, Twall mak ye suple, swack 
and young. i8a3 in Buchan Pall rV. Sco/l. II. 360 The 
lassie being swack, ran to the door fu’ snack. r868 G. Msc- 
DOSAI.D P. Falconer 1. 172 A good slice of swack cheese. 
1871 C GtBBon Lack c/Gold xxxii, A sirack youth of aoout 
«<rhteen years of age. 1893 F. Mackenzie Cruisze Sk. xviii. 
(zSo,) 230 Her tongue was as swack as ever. 1894 J. Incus 
OorAin Folk vi. 74 He wis a s»-ack man the minister I 
Hence Swa-cken v. intr., to become supple. 
nz820 G. BEATTtE Johno Arztka' 23 W that her joints 
begun to sv>'ackcn. 

SwSiCik (swrek), t'.l Sc. Also 4-6, 9 swak, 5 
swayk, 6 suak, swake. [Echoic; cf. Su'ACK sb. 
and obs. Du. swackcn ‘ vibrate ' (KiUan).] 

1 . trans. To fling, dash ; to brandish (a sword). 
1373 Barbour Bruce x. 623 And nocht-for-lhi ves thar 
ane Of thame that swakked doun a stane. /b:d. xvii. 6^ 
The gynour than gcrt bend in by The gyne, and swakked 
out the stane. (^“o ed. Hart ibtb; swappit.J cz"SjS 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. (Rlacidas) 381 lo sv^k «r c^tace 
in he se. ^1423 Wyntoun Crvn, iv. xv. 3S0 That 
suld him tak tn y're, And swak him jn lyr^ 

c 1480 Henryson Jifor. Fab.^ Fox, Caager xxi, 

The heriog ane and ane Out of the CTCillts he swakmt 
doun gude wane. 15x3 Douglas .'Eneis lit. ix. 114 ine 
swelland swirl wpbesit '^-s to hevin. Syne >vaid the 
swak ws doun full evin. /bid.x.x.jS Bald Lucagus 
a bumj-st brand, 1360 Rollako Seven Sages 74 In hir 
annes culd tak Ane mekill stane, and in the 

swak. x8.. BatilerfOiterbovmeinh'^sidmtnlScoi.Bi^a^ 

/xE63) I. 65 They swakked (r.r. swapped] their swords, till 
sair they sweat. 1892 J. Luusdeh Sheey-Head < 5 - Trotters 
34 SjTie swacked they swords in deidly wroth. 


alzsol. ciSOTj.STEWAnT^’trerrrrfS.T.S.) II. 69/148 Thay 
suak and poulsis to and fro foil fast. 

2 . inir. To strike or dash heavily. 

CX470 Henry IPallacew xgs At Wallace in the bed he 
SwaUt thar. 18x9 \V. Tenkakt Papistry Storm'd (1827) 
147 Baith totterin' Imichts were like to swak Upon the yiwi 
thegither. 

Swack (swzek), int. Imitative of the sound of 
a smart heavy blow. 

1673 Hickeringill Greg. F. Greyb. 141 All stands [sic] 
aloft ; swack, swack, 18^ G. H. Bouchton in Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 73/x The swack I swack 1 of the fagot-cutters 
‘ bilUhook *. 

Swad, sb.'^ dial, {east ent). Also ewod. [Local 
variant of Swakd sb. Cf. Swath(e - Sward 
sb. I, a, 

e 1460 Prontp. (Winch.) 445 Swad, or si«*ard of flesh, 
coriana. 1877 N. Line. Gloss.., Sevad, Swod-.i-z) The 
swarth or skin of bacon... .SctfiirM, Sevat/e, Sward, Swaii, 
grass-land. 2895 Gloss. E. Anglia s.v.. Pork swad — brawn. 

Swad (swgd), sb^ Now dial. Also 6 swadde, 
6-7 swadd, p Of Scand. origin : cf. Norw. dial. 
svadde big stout fellow.] 

L A conntr}* bumpkin ; a clodhopper ; a loutish 
or clownish fellow: a common term of abuse. 

C1S70 Misogomts II. iL 6 Dost thou drinke all ihy thrift 
thou swilbold swadd? 1572 Gascoigne Hearbes, yoy. 
Holland 70 .A Dutche, a Devil!, a swadde. 1580 H. Gifford 
Gillojlowers (t87s) 109 When that this swad long trauailde 
had.Someseruiceto require. *584 R. Wilson Three Ladies 
Land. ir. A lij b, Thou horson rascall swad auaunt. 1393 
G. iiiKV.'ee.y Pierre's Super. 151 A harc«braind foole in thy 
head; a vile swad in ihy hart; a fowle Iyer in thy throate. 
2622 J. 'Taylor (Water P.) Motto Wks. 11 46/2 When 1 see 
a stagg’ring drunken swad. 2628 'B..%.Ceunter Scn^e\%\x, 
Wert not for vs, thou Swad, quoth hee, Where would st thou 
fog to get a fee? 2673 S- Parker Reproof, Rek. Trartsp. 
26S Thou dastard craven, thou swad. thou mushroom, 
b. appos. or as adj. 

2382 Stanyhurst ./Ends iv. (Arb.) loi Sister to sis'ad 
Encelad. 

2 . A squat fat person. (Cf. Squad a., Squaddyh.) 

[x6o6 Holland Sue/on. 175 A certeine corpulent and fat 
swad. 1633 B. JoNSON Tale Ttibn.vi,A bluntsquat swad.J 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Swad,..z. gross fat Woman. 


SwSrd (swgd), sb.^ dial. [Origin obscure ; per- 
haps related to Swathe sb.^, as if =* covering, in- 
tegument] The pod or husk of peas, beans, etc. 

2600 Surflet Country Farm v. xviii. 695 They must bee 
gathered. .presently vpon their being ripe, for else they drie 
and fall out of their swads. 2658 Evelvn Fr. Card. 
(1675) X97 Gather them when you first perceive their swads 
below to open and shead. a 2693 Urquhart's Rabelais ill. 
xviii. 145 The Bean is not seen tni..iu swad or bull be 


that is wanted, more than the swad or grain. 2902 Speaker 
26 Apr. loa/x The pods bang doirn, and only the s\^ad is 
used for feeding cattle, 

Swad (swgd), Also 7 swadd. [Origin 

obscure.] A flsh-basket. 

3602 in R, G. Marsden Sel. Pleas Crt. Admir, (Seldca 
Soc.) II. Introd. 32, vij oyster swadds. 1847 Halliwcll, 
.S*tvak.,(4) A fish.bikct. Sussex. 

Swad (swgd), sb.^ dial. [Perhaps the same 
^Yo^d as Swad sb.^] A soldier. Also Swad-gill 
[Gilb sb.’l — fellow], Swadiia. 

1708 Men:, yiohn] H[atl] 10 Swad or Swadkin, a Soldier. 
1757 W. Verson Bardciph 4- Trulla 1. in Lojid. Chrou. 
1-3 Dec. 5x3/3 Trull^ while I iby love enjoy’d. Nor any of 
the swads beside. With you might toy and ki». 2787 W. 
Taylor Scots Poems 170 They may, .for a swad or sailor 
sell you In time o' wxir. Gkose Diet. Vulgar T. 

icd. 3), Swad, os Swadkin, a. Cant. xBia Swod-gill 

[see SwADDYF^-J. 1853 fVMstle-Bif:kie [Sc. Songs) Scr. t.SS 
Ilk struttin swad, ilk reelin' sailor. 2857 Smyth .S’«//<7r'r 
fVord-bk,, Swad, or Swadkin, a newly raised soldier. 

Swad (swgd), sb.^ Alining, north. [Possibly 
a variant of Squad loose tin or other ore 
mixed with earth (Cornwall).] A layer of stone or 
worthless coal at the bottom of a seam, 

xS6o Eng. 4- For. Mining Gloss., Newcastle Tersns (ed. s) 
63. 2865 Our Coatff Coal-pits 51 A black substance, called 
swad, resembling soot cakrf together. 

Swad (swgd), UzfS. Al5oswod.[?] Athick 
mass, clump, or bunch; hence, a great quantity 
(also //.). 

2828-32 Webster, Swad.. .In New England, a lump, mass 
or bunch; also, a crowd. {Vulgarb 2833ISEBA SMiTH}Ae/A 
y. Downing ii. (1835J 32 Enoch Bissel, as sly as a weasel, 
slipped in (i. e. into the ficld-piccej a swad of grass that b«t 
Mr. Van Buren’s horse. Ibid. iii. 4* There was a swod of 
fi.ne folks. 1840 Haububton Clockm. Ser. iil vL 83 How is 
colonise able to pay for all this almighty swad of manu- 
factored plunder? 1844 ‘Jon.Suck' High Life New York 
II. The thick swad of hair that bung..aU round that 
hamsome head of her'n. 1835 Hauburton Nat. If Hum. 
Nat, II. 124 It ain’t good to use such a swad of words, 

Swa*d, Sc. pa. t« of SwELB v. 
d* Swa’dder. Cant. Ohz. (See quot.) 

3567 Harman Caveat (x 26 q) 60 A Swadder, Pedler. 
These Swadders and Pcdlcrs oee not all evjdL (Cf. *7^ 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Swadlers, the tenth Order of the 
Canting Tribe (2725 Wmr Cant. Did. fl//<£rwbo, not intent 
to rob and plunder, beat and barbarously abuse, and cltcn 
murder the Passengers).! „ _r o 

i* Sw&'ddisli* ti. Obs. rare. £f. Swad 50.-4- 
-ishI.] Clownish, loutish. 

XS93 G. 'HxxYSY’Piercfs Sv/er. Wks. (Grpsart) IL 273 . 
Bibbmg Nash, baggage Nash, swaddish Nash. 


I Swaddle (sn-g-d’l), s6. Ako 6 BW8tIiel(l, 
j svrathle, swadel, 7 swadle. [f. next. CC MDu.' 
I swadel and Su’Eddle si.J 
• 1 . Sivaddling-clothes: ako/^. Now KJ. 

; *538 Ekyot, Cre/jzzzdia.Ahe fyrst apparayle of chyldren 

; as swathels, wastcotrs, and such lyke. Jll,l., Fascia, a 
; su-athcll or swathyngc baadc. 1603 SYLVESTEa Da Partus 
”• OK tv. Caflaiizes 19 O samed Place, which w«t the Cradle 
Ofth only AIan-God,andhis happy Suadle. 1639 Torriano, 
A swadle, or swadling band, or clout, Oenda. 1881 

Pop. iici. Monthly XIX. 146 And under no circumstances 
any swaddles or baby night-gowns. 3897 Amer. 

I T^diatric Soc. IX. 14 The one reformation of delivering 
, the child from the incarceration of the swaddle. 

I 2 . A bandage. Obs. or arch. 

I a 2569 Kingesmyll Conflict w. Satan (1578) 22 All full of 
I plasters and bandes and swadels. 26x2 Cotcr., .a 

, trusse, aswathell,. .worne by such as are burst [= ruptured]. 

x688 Holme Arsnoury iv. xj. (Roxb.) 444/1 Silk to wipe the 
; Arm^ of the King mter his annoyniing and a swadle to 
I bind it on the Armes, 2722 Addison .T/rcA No. 90 r 7 They 
I ♦ -ordered me to be.. put to Bed in all my Swaddles. 2857 
HEAW’SECE.Tfli// (i£^) 267 Whow’ill withdraw the swaddles 
from thine eyes. 

Sw8.ddie (swg’d'l), v. Forms : a, 5 swapele, 
6-7 swathel, swathle. 4 suadil, 6swadel(l, 
t -il, swaddell, 6-7 swadle, 7 swoddle, 6— swad- 
' die. [f. swath- (see Swathe jA 2 ) 4 -le, and related 
to swethle, Sweddle, as Swathe to Swethe ; for the 
i phonology (-dl- : — di. fiddle. The earliest form 
! in the gronp to which this verb belongs is swadel- 
‘ bond, SWADDLEBAKD.] 

, 1 . trans. To bind (an infant) in swaddling- 

' clothes. 

a. <11425 (see Swaddunc-band]. 2577, 1587 (see Swaddled]. 

B. 23.. [seeSwADDLiNc-BANo] 2491 Caxton P>V<w i’<x/r. 
(W. de W. 1495) 94 A lytyll bende to swadle a lytyll chylde 

, beynge in his cradle. 2335 Covkrdale Luke ii. 12 Ye shal 
fynde the babe swadled, and laj'cd in a maunger. 2601 
I Holland Pliny xi. li. 1. 353 King Croesus had a sonne, who 
I lying swaddled \ed. 2634 swoddled] in his cradle, spake by 
that time be was sixe months old. 2633 G. Herbert y </////<•, 
Moriif cation i, Clothes are taken from a chest of sweets To 
swaddle infants. 2701 C. Wolley frnl. New York (1E60) 

' 27 The Children they Swaddle upon a Board. 2789 W. 

[ Buchan Dom. Med. i. (1790J 13, I have known a child seized 
j irith convTiIsion-flts soon after the midu-ife had done swad- 
I dling it, 2B73 Rich Diet. Rom. 4- Crk. Antiq. (18S4) s.v. 

( Fascia, Rttembling . .tbemanntr in which an Italian peasant 
I woman swaddles her offspring at the present day. 2879 
Y9.o\:j>ic S hort Studies (1883) IV, v, 353 A bambino swaddled 
I round with WTappings. 

i Rt>w e»p. with reference to the restriction 

I of action of any kind. 

I 1539 Bible (Great) Job xzx%nii. 9 When I made the cloudes 
I to be a couering for it, and st^'adled it wytb the darcke. 
i 3623 \V. Leigh Drumrne Devot. 13 When it pleased him 
to sv\addle us in his mercy', a 2632 Dosne Anat. iVortd l 
348 When Nature was most busy, the first week Swadling 
the new-born earth. 2670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 28 The 
English is the language with which we are swadled and 
rock'd asleep. 3770 Cumberland iYest Indian iil i, The 
sun, that., would not wink upon my nakedness, but swaddled 
me in the broadest, hottest glare of bis meridian beams, 
j 1774 Goldsm. Naf. Hist. (x776> VIII. 137 In that state [se, 

I of aureliaj they are not entirely motionless, nor intirely 
swaddled up without form. 3820 Hazlitt Lect, Dram. Lit. 
267 [His thoughts] have been cramped and twisted and 
swaddled into lifelessnessand deformity. 1832 Lady Gran* 
viiax Lett. x6 Aug. (1894) II. 107 She looked infinitely 
handsomer than when in a satin frock, snaddled in jewels. 
3882 Miss Braddon bit. Royal III. iii. 56 You were bom 
and swaddled in the purple of resp^ability. 1893 Sketch 
X Mar. 260/z The usages and traditions which govern, cot 
to say swaddle, the ordinary' theatrical manager. 

C. Said of the swaddling-clothes, rare. 

a x6i8 Sylvester Epigr. Wks. (Grosari) II. 341/2 Clouts 
swaddle him, whom no Clouds circle can. 

2 . To xvrap round with bandages ; to envelop 
■vrith wrappings; to swathe, bandage. Also with#//. 

a. 3397 Morley Canzonets to Foure Voyces x, Swathele 
me so th.-it I may runne a gasping. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 

IIL 333 The cor.-es He. .shrouded in a number of folds of 
llnnea, swathled with bands of the same. [Cf. 1632 Weevsr 
Anc. Funeral Mo?:. 29.] 

p. 1522 More De quat. Neviss. Wks. 80/1 Twbe a day to 
swaddle and plaaler his legge. 1545 Aschau Toxoph. (.Arb.) 

X2I To swadle a bowe much about w'yth bandcs. x^t A. 
Hall Iliad ix. i6r To swaddle vp the festred wound. 1589 
Nashe in Greene's Mena/’honDcd. (Arb.) xa'Ilte Scythians, 

. . if they be at any time dislre^i^ed with famin, take in their 
girdles shorter, and swaddle themselucs streightcr. a 3640 
Day Park Bees v. (i83i) 3S To have their temples girt ^d 
swadled up With night-caps. 2693 Evflyn De la (Puint. 
Co?t:pl. Card. II. 120 Cleft Graffs must be swadled with fine 
Earth, and Hay newly prepar'd. i‘;ooS.h.tT.Iryke's Voy. 

£. Ind. 14X As for our Ship, we were forced to Swaddle^it 
with a four double Cable Rope. 27x1 Addison Spect. No. 
go T 7 They' immediately began to swaddle me up in my 
Night-Gown wdth long Pieces of Linnen. 2774 Pennant 
Tour Scetl. in 1773 2S4 His cars had never been swaddled 
down, and they stood ouL 2856 Kane .drctic Expi. I. zzix. 

402 We swaddle our feet in old cloth, and guard our hands 
with fur mils. 2876 Morris .S^rxrr/iv.sSs With the golden 
gear was he swaddled, and he lield the led-gold rod, 1897 
Allbuifs Syst. Med. III. 763 The patient may Lc kept thus 
swaddled for six, eight or tea hours. 

1 3. To beat soundly, colloq. Obs. 

<rxS70 Misegenus IL i- 62 Thou dliardly dTOnkerd..ile 
swaddle your skinn. Ibid. iv. 32 Gett me dice cr 1 shall 
yow hlesse Yf I hauc them no: quickly lie swaddle yow w" 
a corde. a 2575 iVfe Lapped in Morretles bkin £46 in 
Hazl. P. P- XY. 214 lay bones will I swaddle. 3607 
Habinctcn Nugx Ant. (ed. Park 1804) H. gZ Hercules,, 
swadcicd him thriftily with a goodcudgcIL 3621 Blalu. Sc 
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Fl. Kni. Bum. Pestle n. iv, I know the place where he my 
loins did swaddle. 1649 Davenant Love fy Hon. i. i. 360 
We swadled your duke home; he and the rest Of your 
bruisM countrymen have woundrous need Of capons grease, 
1604 Motteux Rabelais v. xxvii. 131 A huge Vandal, with 
a Fitch fork in his hand, who us’ef to.. rib-roast, swaddle, 
and swindge them. 1822 Scoit Hi^el xxviii, If I, with this 
piece of oak, did not make you such an example, .that it 
should be a proverb to the end of time how John Christie 
swaddled his wife’s fine leman ! 

t Swa'ddleband. Obs. Forms : a. 2 swa'Uel-, 
6 swathell-, swathle-, 6-7 swatliel-. / 3 . 5-6 
swadel-, 6 -yl-, swaddell-, swadle-, 7 swaddle-, 
[f. Swaddle + Band = Swaddling-band, 

a. CX200 Vices ^ Virtues He lat bewunden on fitcres 
and mid swa 3 elbonde ibunden. 1552 Huloet, Swathell, or 
swaihle band for a chyld,y<rfrx^z. 1580 Hollyeand Treas. 
Fr. Tons't Vne Bande ou BandeleUey..Si. swathel band, 

1530 Palscr. 277/2 Swadylbande, 1530 

in Ancestor 'x.u (1^04) 179 An cgle..flyeng gryping a child 
swadeled geules lined ermyns the swadelbona gold. 1578 
Banister Hist. Man iv. 58 The first of these Muscles,, goeih 
forward fleshy, broad, and thinne like a swadle band, 1639 
Massinger Unnat. Combat iv. ii, Would you have me 
Transforme .. My corselet to a cradle? or my belt To 
swaddlebands? 

So t Swa'ddle-belt, f -bind, f -binding*. 

1467 Maldon^ Fssext Cri. Rolls (Bundle 43, No. 14), vi. 
paria caligarum, ii swadel byndes.- 1592 Wills Inv. N.C. 
(Surtees)ll. 2x1 One fine swaddcll belt 14'*. 1653 Urquiiart 
Rabelais ii. xiv. 99 , 1 swadled him in a scurvie swathel- 
binding. 

t Swaddle-bill. Obs. local American. The 
shoveller duck. 

X709 Lawson Voy.Carolinaz^x Swaddle-Bills are a sort of 
an ash-colour'd Duck, which have an extraordinary broad 
Bill, and are good Meal, 1785 Pennant A retie Zool. II. 557. 

Swaddled (swg-d’ld), ppL a. [f. Swaddle v. 
-h-EDl.] Wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 

XS77 tr, BullinrePs Decades (1592) 140 The mothers dugge 
doth serue thecnilde,and still attendetn vppon thcswathled 
babe. 1587 A. Day Daphnis Cklot (1890) 11 The shcepe 
that wbilomc sucked the swaihelcd impe. 17x2 W. Pocers 
Voy. 352 They look like a swadled Child, wxth its Arras at 
liberty. 1821 Combe Syntax^ IVi/e v, So careful did the 
Dame appear U’o guard from cold her swaddled dear. 1873 
Miss Broughton Nancy III. 59 The year is no longer a 
swaddled baby, it is shooting up into a tall stripling. X9XZ 
Petrie Rev. Ch’ilis. iii. 73 The brass of Anne Astlcy,.with 
the swaddled twins in her arms. 

Swaddler (swg'dlsj). [f. Swaddle ».+-er 1 . 
For the commonly accepted explanation of this 
term see quot. 1747* The plausibility of this ac- 
count is challenged, and another origin is sug- 
gested, in JN, Isf Q. Ser. iv. I, (1S68) 377/I-] 
orig. A nickname for a Methodist, esp. a Methodist 
preacher, in Ireland 5 now, for Protestants in 
general. 

X747 (to Sept.) C Wesley 7 r«/. (1849) L 457 We dined 
with a gentleman, who explained our name to us« It seems 
we are beholden to Mr. Cennickfor it, who abounds in such- 
like expressions as, * I curse and blaspheme all the god^ in 
heaven, but the babe that lay in the manger, the babe that 
Jay in Mary’s lap, the babe that lay in swaddling clouts ',S:c, 
Hence they nicknamed him, * Swaddler, or Swaddling John’ j 
and the word sticks to us all, not excepting the Clergy, 1771-* 
Ess./r. Batc/ielor{xTJ2) II. 198 Those glorious days, when. . 
regulators shall disarm troops, and swaddlers superseded [r /V] 
the clergy. x8ioJ. Lambert Trav.Canada ^ U, 5 '.(i 8 i 6 ; 
1 . 346 Quakers, Shakers, Swadlers, and Jumpers. 2825 Cod- 
Prot. Ref.{xZ^^) 105 How the swaddlers would cry out 
for another * Reformation ’ ! a 1834 in W. J. Filz-Patrick 
Life DoyU {iZZo) 1 . 370 Arrah ! hould yer tongue, ye cant- 
ing Swaddler. x8^ Card. Cullen in Times 3 Sept. 8/3 
Members may Rotary religion— Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Anglicans, Socinlans, Arlans, Swaddlers. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman 232 To cast ridicule on the ‘ swaddler ' and the 
‘ publican preacher *. 2907 Catholic Weekly sg Nov. 3/3 No 
priest could enter, and the soupers and swaddlers had all the 
guidance.. of children and teachers. 

Swaddling (swg'dlig), vbl. sb. [f. Swaddle 

V. + -iNG 1.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Swaddle ; wrapping in 
swaddling-clothes; swathing, bandaging. 

23. ., a i^s (see Swaddlinc-band]- 2522 Moke De gnat. 
Noviss, Wks. 80/2 Al our swadlynge and tending with 
w^me clothes. 2612 Stafford Niobe 261, I would onelic 
wish, to haue that one ceremonie at my buriall, which I had 
at my birth; 1 me^, swadling, <22626 Beaum. & Fl, Wit 
without iijoney v. i, Hourly troubled, with making broths, 
and dawbing your dccayes with swadling, and with ^titching 
up your mines. 2826 N. P. Dcwees P/tys. Trcatm. ChiU 
d'^en The cruel practise of swaddling should be for ever 
laid aside. 

2. pi. (rarely singly Swaddling-clothes ; also, a 
bandage. Also Jig. 

2623 pRUMU. OF Hawth. Flowrcs of Sion viii, There is hee 
poorelie swadl’d, in Manger lai’d. To whom too narrow 
Swadlings are our Spheares. c 1645 Howell Lett. n. Ixix. 
(1892) 495 If you continue to wrap up our young acquaint- 
ance. .in such warm choice swadlings, it will quickly grow 
up to maturity. 2658 A. Fox Wuriz' Sur^. 11. xxv. 155 In 
case the Fracture be next to the Knee from below, then use 
no swadlings over the Knee. 2^1 G^nvill Van. Do^m, 
242 Our knowledge, though its Age write tbou-^nds, is still 
in its swadlings. 2882 Lancs. Gloss.^ Swaddiins^ Swathe^ 
/mr, wrappers for children. S. Lancs. 28^9 Crock ett 
P< iw_^/<ix(i9oo)33oTheheadofGilIesdeSilIcwasstill swathed 
in bandages, when, with an additional swaddling of dbguise 
acrc»s his eyes [etch 2905 F. Young Sands Pleasure x. v, 
[A lighthouse] a baby yet, his stone sides hardly out of their 
swaddling of scaffold ! 

+ 3 . Beating, cudgelling. Obs. 

2628 R- S. Counier^cvFle exxx, Eehinde the doorc he 


stood to heare, For in he durst not come for fcarc Of swad- 
ling. 2659 Torriano, A swadling, bastonamento. 

1 4 . [after Swaddler] Methodism ; hence, con- 
duct supposed to be characteristic of Methodists, 

1759 Compl. Lett. Writer w. xxx, (1768) 2x7 , 1 thought if 
her Sidling and Swaddling, and foolish unalterable Simper, 
did not provoke the Country Dances to begin, nothing 
could. 2772-2 Ess. fr. Batchelor (1773) 1. 49 Swaddling and 
zeal the female troop enflnme. 

5 . attrib. in a baby’s long-clothes. 

See also Swaddling-band, -clothes, -clouts. 

2^S 9 * ^IuRRAy Islaford 42 To make the swaddling-robe 
a winding-sheet. 

Swa'ddling,///. <?. [f. Swaddler : see -ing 2.] 
Of a Methodist character or practice; Protestant; 
+ canting. 

1747 [sec Swaddler). 2758 Wesley (2872) II. 449 
Swearing he would have none of their swaddling prayers, 
xiix-z Ess. fr. Batchelor {x-jtP) IL126 Like the spiritual 
eye of a Swadling preacher, uplifted to Heaven in a fervour 
of devotion. 2787 Minor yy The other now resembled a 
swadling female. 2838 Blackw. Mag. May 6x0/2 YouVe 
nothing but a swaddling ould sent ov a s.iint. ^ 1885 W. T, 
Fitzpatrick T. N, Burke 1, 33 No swaddling minister could 
hold his ground five minutes before them. 

Swa'ddling-band, usually pi. -bands. [.See 
SW.VDDLIKG vbl. sb. and Band sb^, Bond sb.^] = 
next. 

e. a 2425 [see quot. 23..]. iCo^HoLLA'iD A mm. Marcell. 
300 Their king (as yet an infant in his swathllng bands). 

13. . Cursor M. 1343 (CCtt.) A new-born child, .bunden 
wid a suadillng band \a 1425 {Trin. MS.) swarding bonde]. 
2560 (Genev.) Job xxxviii. 9 When I made thecloudes 
as a couering thereof, and darkencs as the swadelln^ bandes 
thereof. 2590 Spenser 7'*.^. i.x.6s As thouslepst in tender 
swadling band. 2629 Milton Christ's Nativ. 228 Our Babe to 
shew his Godhead true. Can in bis swadling bands controul 
the damned crew. 1727 Prior Alma 11, 389 One People 
from their swadling Bands Releas'd their Infants Feet and 
Hands. 2789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. i, (2790) ix Though 
many of them [sc. brute animals) arc extremely delicate 
when they come into the world, yet we never find them grow 
crooked for want of swaddling bands, 
b. and allusively. 

1602 2nd Pi. Return fr. Parnass. I. L (Arb.) 7 Then foule 
faced Vice was in hts swadling bands. 2663 Patrick 
Parah. Pilgr. .\xix. (1687) 347 The Spirit of Man only should 
. .continue a Child, and never be unloosed from its swadling- 
bands. 2825 Kirby & Sp. Eutomot. 111.(28x8) I. 69 Having 
laid aside its mask, and cast off its swaddling bands, . .It is 
now become a true representative or image of its species. 
*837 J. Chandli-ir Hymns 2 When from the swaddling bands 
of shade Sprang forth the world so fair. 2845 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Pop. kduc. i. (1846) 14 TTie swaddling-bands of a mis- 
taken kindness. . only cr.amp its energies, 287$ E. White 
Life in Christ if. ix. (1878) 87 Darkness is necessarily the 
swaddling-band of mind awakening from nothingness. 

Swa'ddling-clotbes, sb. pi. [Swaddling 
vbl. ji.] Clothes consisting of narrow lengths of 
bandage wrapped round a new-born infant’s limbs 
to prevent free movement. Also transf. an infant’s 
long-clothes. Now chiefly Jig. or allusively in 
reference to the earliest period of the existence of a 
person or thing, when movement or action is re- 
stricted. 

a, 2580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong^ Le Berceau dvn 
enfa/tt^ Us lauges ^ petits dra/eaux, a childes cradle, and 
swaihcling clothes. x$g^S\\hKS.x Hen. IV^m. ii. 222 (Qo.), 
This Hotspur Mars in swathling cloaths, This infant war- 
ricr. 26x2 R. Carpenter Soule's Sent, 84 Some lie in their 
sinnesas children in tbeir swatbHng cloaihes. 

P. 2535 Coverdalk Luke ii. 7 She brought forth bir first 
begotten sonne, & wrapped him in swadlinge clolhe.s and 
layed him in a maunger, 2579 W Wilkinson Confut. Fam. 
Love 48 b, Miracles scrued the Church in her swadlyng 
clothes. 2588 Greene Meiamorph. Wks. (Grosart) IX. 52 
How did fortune frownc that thou wert not stifled in thy 
swadling cloathcs? *599 l^ASUC Lenten Stufe £p. Ded., 
This Encomion of the king of fishes was predestinate to 
thee from thy swadling clothes. 2687 A, Lovell tr, ’I hevc- 
net's Trav. i. 47 They take care that even their Sucking 
Children in Swadling Cloaths do not defile themselves. 
2722 Arduthnot John Bull ii. iii, A child in swaddling 
clothes. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si.-Pierre's Study Nat. (1799) 
HI. 442 He was for many ages in swaddling clothes, begirt 
by the Druids with the bands of superstition. 2849 Jami.s 
Woodman ji, I have never seen him since I was in swad- 
dling-clothes. ^ x86x Maine Ane, Law (1874) 26 To under- 
stand how sodety would ever have escaped from its swad- 
dling-clothes. x886 Hale Caine Son of Hagar j. viii, A ' 
great child just out of swaddling-clothes. 2897 Allbutt’s 
Sysi. Med. II. S34 The efficacy of this treatment of snake- 
poisoning. .seems then undoubted: but it is not yet in a I 
position to put off the swaddling-clothes of the laboratory. 

Swa'ddling-clouts, //. [See Sw.vddling 
vbl. sb. and Clout jA] = piec. 

2530 Palscr. 819/2 .Or wa/V/<7/, in their swadlyng cloules. 
1550 Harincton tr. Cicero's Bk. Friendship 63 b, 

That euen as wee came together with fbem in our swadling . 
cloutes, so we might kepc them coropaignie to the windyng 
shcete. 2592 Greene RefenianceViVis. iGrosart) XII. 269, 

I., was euen brought vp from my swadling clouts in wicked- 
nes, my infancy ivas sin. 2602 Carew Cornwall 72 b. When 
mine adverse party was yet scarcely borne, or lay in her 
swathling clouts.^ 2^5 Fuller Ck. Hist. 11. il § 203 A God- 
father which (with Swadling-clouts) th^ conceive belong 
to Infants alone. 2658 Osborn Q. Elis. £p., Otherwise the 
most part of New Books.. had still been buried in their 
Swadhng-clouts for want of Transcription. 267B Bunyan 
Pilgr. i. Author's Apol. 247 Truth, altbougb in Swadling- 
clouts. .Informs the Judgment. 

Swaddy (swg-di), sb. slang. Also swaddle, 
swoddy; cf. SwATTT. [f* SwAD A 

soldier. 


181Z J. H. Vaux Flask Dict.^ Swoddy or S'.uod-gill, a 
soldier. 1828 Sporting Mag XXIII. 176 In one of hb 
journics from Lewe^, Tom picked up some swaddles. 2M7 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.t Sivaddle, a discharged soldier. 
1908 A. N. Lyon*? Arthurs 11. vii. 165 Up comes a swaddy 
in a red cap.. .‘That’s a policeman— military policeman. 
Don’t you 'ave no larks with ’im.’ 

Swa'ddy, a. rare-o. [f. SwAD jA3 + -y1] 

Bearing ‘ swads ’ or pods. 

26x1 Cotcr., Goussu.. hullie, buskie, swaddle. 
Swade, obs. or dial. f. Suade v.^ Swath(e. 
SwadelDand, obs. form of Swathe-band. 

II Swadeshi (swad^^Ji). Indian. [Bengali, 
lit. = own-country things, i.e. home industries.] 
The name of a movement in India, originating in 
Bengal, advocating the boycott of foreign goods. 

, Hence Swadeshism. 

' *905 Times 26 Oct. ^/6 They prevent the students from 

pariicipaiing in political questions, .. and furthering the 
, Swadeshi movement. 1907 Missionary Herald Sept, 261/1 
The political aspect of Swadeshism. 

Swadge, obs. lorm of Swage vX 
Swad-gill, SwadMn : see Swad sbl> 
Swadler : see Swaddek. 

Swae, obs. Sc, form of So. 

Sw£0t, var. SwoTE Obs..^ sweat. 
tSw^e. Obs, Also 4-5 swayf(e, sweyf, 
swafTe, 8 ewave. [f. ON. sveif in ^sveija 
SwAYVE, sveif tiller (cf. OHG. sweib swinging), 
related to svlf- in svifa = OE, swlfan to Swive; the 
general notion being that of sweeping or swinging.] 

1 . A swinging stroke or blow ; momentum. 

23, . E. E. Aim. P, B, 2268 Wyih j>c swayf of he sworde 
hat swelled licmalle. a 1400-50 Wars Alex. E06 (Ashmole 
MS.) Alexander. . swyngis out his swerdc & his swayfe [Dubl. 
7/.9. swaffc] fcches. 24. . Chaucer's Ti-oylus ii. 1^83 (Harl. 
MS. 3943) pe grete sweyf [v.rr, sweyght, sweigh, swey, 
swough] dop it pan fal at ones. 

2 . A kind of sling or ballista ; =: Sweep sb. 24. 
x688 Holme Armoury^ iii. xviii. (Roxb.) 127/2 He beareth 

Argent a Swafe, or swing stone, sable... These kinds may 
fitly be termed swafe hling.s. Ibtd. 228/2 Some terme this 
a Siingc tree, but the best name is, a double swafe, or back 
swafe, to di:»tiDguish it from the swafe, or single swafe. 

3 . A pump-handle ; « Swaps 3, Sweep sb. 23. 

2688 Holme III, 207/1 The Bucket of the Pump, is 
the like Sucker fastned loan Iron rod, which is moved up and 
down by the help of the Sweep, or Swafe [2726 Diet, Rust, 
s,y. Pump Swave], or Handle. 
fSwafTi, Obs. Variant of Swath 1 , ^ 

2688 Holme Armoury in. 72/2 A Swaffe, or Sithe Swaffe, 
as much as the Sithe cuts at one streak of the Mower. [Also] 
the Sithe stroak.s or marks, which are left in the Grass that 
the Sithe leaves growing. 

Swaff 2 , Local variant of Swarf cf. SoifE. 

2846 Greener Set. Gunnery 141 ‘Svvaff iron forging 'is a 
profitable branch of forging carried on in Birmingham... 

It is a metal which is composed of iron and steel filings,., 
and all other small scraps found in gun-makers' and other 
work-shops. These are. .sold to the ‘swaff-forger*. 

Swafre, obs. form of Swaver, 

Swag (swscg), sb. Also 4, 6 Bwagge, 7-9 
Bwagg. [In senses i and 2 peril, of Scandinavian 
origin; cl. with sense 2 Norw, dial, svagg big 
strong well-grown person. The other senses are 
mainly direct from SWAGZ/.] 
f 1 . A bulgy bag. Obs. 

2303 R, Bkunne liandl. Syune 502 pere was a W3*cche, 
and made a bagge, A bcly of lej>yr, a gretc swagge. 

'f* 2 . A big blustering fellow, Obs. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 5 Will you not sweare as 
commonly you do, like a lewd swag? 2589 Nashe Martins 
Months Minde 42 Kaitiucs, lewd swagges, ambicious 
wretches. 2589 Cooper Ad/non. 62 Hee tcrmelh him a 
Swag. SVhat hee meaneth by that, I will not diuine: but 
as all the rest is Icwde, so surely herein hee hath a I^de 
meaning. 2764 Low Life led. 3) 44 Munster-Cracks, (k>n- 
naught-Peers, Ul.sier-S\\ag:J, Leinsier-Fortune-Hunters, 
Welch-Gentle Men. 

3 . A swaying or lurching movement ; for spec, 
dial, uses see quots. 1825-80, 1876. 

2660 Incelo Bentiv. ^ Ur. i. (1682) 10 In goes he to the 
Boat. .and the suddenness of the swag, overturn’d the 
vessel upon the passengers. 2825 J, Nicholson Optf* 
Mech. 44 Couplings should be placed near the bearings, as 
there is there the lea>t swag. 1825 Qoii^?.TT Rur. Rides 
(1830) 75 ‘Oh, yes, Sir,* said he, and with an emphasis and 
a swag of the head. 2825-80 Jamieson, 2. Inclina- 

tion from the perpendicular. 1863 Cowden Clarkf. Shahs. 
Char. X. 251 One would think a ‘strong-minded woman 
must necessarily have the figure of a horse-guard, the swag 
of a drayman, and the sensibility of a carcase-butcher. 2876 
Whitby Gloss.t Side-swag or Side-sway, a declivity close to 
the road side, threatening a carriage with an overbalance. 
2894 Blackmore Perlycross 270 The canvas curtain bad 
failed to resist the swag and the bellying of the blast. *9®3 
KivuiiCS Nations I looked at the swaying shoulders, 
at the paunch’s swag and swing. 


4 . A pendulum, Obs. 

) dial, sxvagment (Whitby Gloss. 2876). , 

86 Molynkux Sciothericum Telcscop. x. 45 The Pend- 
71 or swagg is to be lengihned orsbortned as is requisite. 

A heavy fall or drop, local. 

700 Kennett ms. Lansd. 1033s,. v., One that falls down 
>ome violence and noise is said to come down w** a swag, 
r S. Chesk. Gloss, s.v.. One comes down with a swag 
n the spring of a bicycle, or upon a hay-stack, or bogp^ 
ind, &c. 29x2 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 805/2 They beard the 
id they most desired, the heavy swag as, reassured, be 
loed himself down again. 


SWAG-. 
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SWAGE, 


6. A -wreath or festoon of flowers, foliage, or frnit 
fastened up at both ends and hanging down in the 
middle, used as an ornament; also of a natural 
festoon. 

*794 W. Felton Carnages (i8ox) 11. ,48 A pair of hand- 
some swags of flowers, painted on the pannels. xZ\%Genil. 
Mag. Mar. 228/2 Swaggs of fruit and flowers. 1846 Art 
Union yniL Jan. 36 A.. scroll of foliage., flanked by living 
birds of a peculiar character (often used by Gibbons in 
his swags and trophies). i886 Latu Times LXXX, 310/1 
A deep frieie and cornice, from which depend a series of 
festoons and swags, 1906 Qujller-Couch Sir y, Constati- 
tine xiv, The creepers which festooned the rock here and 
there in swags as thick as the GetuntleTs hawser. 

7 . A sinking, subsidence ; concr. a depression in 
the ground which collects water, esp. one caused by 
mining excavations, local. 

1856 yml. K, Agric. Soc, XVII. 11. 518 The wet *swag* 
must be relieved by an additional, .channel into the exit- 
dram. 1883 Greslev Gloss. Ccat-miningt Swag^ subsidence 
or weighting of the roof, 1887 Pall Mall G. 12 July 8/2 
Two brothers., were drowned while bathing in an old colliery 
swag at Bradley, nearWolverhampton. B'/iant IPeekly 
PostjzZ July 8/3 The evidence showed that the deceased was 
bathing in a swag on Saturday. 

8. Cant, A shop. Cf. swag-shop (in 1 2 b). 

1676 Coles Did., Swag, a shop, a 1700 B. E. Did, Cant, 
Crew. 1785 Grose Did. Vulgar T, 

"b. One who keeps a * swag-shop *. slang, 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour I, 349 One in Holborn, and 
the other at Black Tom's (himself formerly a street-seller, 
now * a small swag *J. 

9 . A thief s plunder or booty; gen. a quantity of 
money or goods unlawfully acquired, gains dis- 
honestly made, slang, 

i8xa^ J. H. Vaux Plash Did. s.v., The Swag is a term 
used in speaking of any booty you have lately obtained . . 
..except money. 18*7 Scott Ztf/. ioCroker 'm Lockhart, 
I have been stealing from you, and . . I send you a sample of 
the swa^. 1838 Dickens O, Twist xix, * It s all arranged 
about bringing off the swag, is it?* asked the Jew. iSSa 
Calvebley Charades vi. v. in Verses ff Transl. (ed. 2) 95 
While one hope lingers, the cracksman’s fingers Drop not 
his hard-earned ‘swag*. rSgx Neivoasile Daily yml. 18 
Mar. s/3 This genial gentleman went off to America with 
the swag. . 

10 . Austral. The bundle of personal belongings 
carried bya traveller in the bush, a tramp, ora miner. 

1864 J, Rogers Ncxo Rush i, x Their ample swags upon 
a cart are tied. i88x Grant Bush Life Queenst. I. v. 
43 The quart.pols were now put on to boil, swags were 
opened and food produced, z8^ H. H. Komilly VerandaJt 
N. Guinea 5 Every digger in former days carried in ima- 
gination a gigantic nugget in his swag, 

11 . A great quantity ; a large draught (of liquor), 
dial, (Cf. Sc. swaci.) 

18x2 J. H, Vaux Plash Diet, s.v,, A nvagoi anything 
signifies emphatically a great^ deal 1825-80 Jamieso.s, 
Swag, a large draught of any liquid, Z85K Mayhew Land. 
Labour I, 373/x The term Swag, or Swack, or Sweg, is,. , 
a Scotch word, meaning a large collection, a ‘ lot X863 
Tyneside Songs Ad wishin’..For a swag o* good New- 
cassel yell. 

12 . attrib, and Comb, \ swag-like adv,^ after the 

fashion of a bushman's ' swag * ; swagman, (a) a 
man engaged in the ‘swag-trade’ or who keeps 
a * swag-shop’ (see b); (J)") Austral, a man who 
travels with a ‘ swag ’ ; also swagsman. (see also 
quot. 1893). *' 

1890 Melbourne Argus 2 Aug. 4/2 He strapped the whole 
lot together *swag-like. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 
447 /2 The * “swag-men * are oficn confounded with the 
Mol-sellers*. 1883 KtiCHLZY iVho are Youl 36 (Morris) 
Then took a drink of tea... Such as the swagmen in our 
goodly land Have with some humour named the post-and- 
rail. 1890 Melbourne Argus 7 June 4/2 The regular swag- 
man, carrying his ration bags, which will sometimes contain 
nearly so days' provender in flour and sugar and tea. 1879 
J. B. Stephens Drought ^ Dodrine Wks. 300 (Farmer) 
A *swagsman . . with our bottle at his lips. x88o G. Suther- 
land Tales o/Goliffields^ One of these prospeciingswags- 
men was journeying towards .Maryborough. 1890 Barrere 
& Leland Slang Diet, Swagsman,..azi accomplice who 
takes charge of the plunder. 

b. slang. Denoting the trade in certain classes 
of small, trifling, or trashy articles, those engaged 
in such trade, etc. 

1851 Mayhew 1.333/2 The slaughterer sells 

by retail ; the swag-shop keeper only by wholesale. Ibid. 
3SS/x Of these swag-barrowmen, there are not less than 150, 
Ibid.. The tinwares of the swag.b.irrows are nutmeg-graters, 
brcad-graiers, beer-warmers, fish-slices, goblets, mugs, save- 
alls, extinguishers, candle-shades, money-boxes, children’s 
plates, and rattles. Ibid. 373/1 The Haberdashery Swag- 
Shops. By this name the street-sellers have long distin- 
guished the warehouses, orrather shops, where they purcha<?c 

their goods, ibid. ’penny apiece' or swag 

trade- 1904 Daily Chron. 25 July 6/5 Anolhw showman 
described himself as ‘the cheapest man for all kindsof swag 
watches, all goers’. ^ 

+ Swag^, a. Obs.rare. [attrib. use of Swag 2.J 

? Big and blustering. 

cz620 Trag. Bamazielt \u vii, in Bullen O.Pl. (1883) 11.242 
Hansom swag fellowcs And fitt for fowle play. 

Swag* (s'vceg), V. Now chiefly dial. Also 6 
swagge, 8-9 swagg. [The existence of this verb 
is perb. attested for the 15th cent, in swaggyng 
(s.v. SwAGGiKG vbl. sB, note), and in Swage t^.- 
Its immediate source is uncertain, but it is prob. 
Scandinavian : cf. Nonv. dial, svagga and svaga to 
sway (see Sway v, eiym.). 


The English word might correspond to a Scandinavian 
form of either type (with -gg- or -g.), according to dialect ; 
XT J* hand, Hag (Norw., Sw, nagga), Sac v. 
^orw, dial, sagga). Wag v. (MSw. wagga); on the other, 
Drag D. (ON. dragai. Flag xA* (Icel. /lag, ON. fiagd), 
bNAG (N orw. dial, siutg, snage)isd&o Sc.swaw = undulating 
or swinging motion, and Flaw x^.» {ON. /laga].] 

1 , intr. To move unsteadily^ or heavily from side 
to side or up and down ; to sway without control. 

a. of a pendulous part of the body, or of the 
whole person. 

Spec, in Horsemanship', sec quot. 1850. 

1530 Ralsgr, J swagge, as a fatte persons belly 

swaggeth as he goth, ^e assouage. 1598 K. Haydocke tr. 
Lomazzo 11. 13 Mootung their Ttmmes moderatly, and not 
permitting them to swag, hang, turne aside and be dilated. 
X64X \V. Hooke Ne^u Png. Teares ix Here ride some dead 
men swagging in their deep saddles, a 1712 W. King Ace. 
Horace^s Behaviour Wks. 1776 III. 36 Bless me, Sir, how 
many craggs You've drunk oi potent ale ! No wonder if the 
belly swaggs. iB^^ PraseVsMag. XVII. 683 He. .swags 
forward with the gait neither of Christian, Pagan, nor man. 
1850 * H. Hieover* (C. Brindley) Prad. Horsemanship 11 
The idea that tall men are apt to, what is technically tenned, 
‘swag* on the horse- 1859 Thackeray Virgin, ix, The 
stout chief.. sat swagging from one side 10 the other of the 
carriage, 

b. of a Structure or something erected or set in 
position, a boat, or the like. (Also occas. of a rigid 
body, to get out of line.) 

x6xxCoTCR.,.^tfrrtf/rr,..totottar,swag,swing,lifi, orheaue 
often vpanddowne. *633 T. James Voy. 79 Which made her 
[xx. a ship] swag and wallow in her Docke. 1641 Brome 
yoviall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 393 These pounds are (as I 
feel them swag) Light at my heart, tho* heavy in the bag. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva sx Establish their weak stalks, bysieft- 
ing some more earth about them; especially the Pines, which 
being more top-heavy arc more apt to swag, a 1722 Lisle 
Hvsb. (1757) 193 Hay will ofien swag and pitch in the reck 
after making, 1784 tr. Beek/breTs Vathek 77 '1‘hese vigilant 
guards, having remarked certain cages of the ladies swagging 
somewhat awry. 1793 Washington Let. Writ. 1891 XU. 
379 The advantage of this latch is, that let the gate swag as 
it may, it always catches. x8ox Encyct. Brit. Suppl. 11. 
519/2 The thread, being. .unable to bear close packing on 
the bobin, would swag out by the whirling of the fly. 2812 
J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 58 Though we atlempred to 
steady it, the boat swagged. 1833 Loudon Encyct. Archit. 

§ 839 If hurried, the v^ls will surely be crippled ; that is, 
they will swag, or swerve from the perpendicular. 2867 
D. G. Mitchell Rural Stud. 8$ The posts are firm and 
cannot swag. 

c. transf. and fig. To sway ; f to vacillate. 

1608 Middleton Mad World iii. i. I’ll poise her words i* 

th’ balance of suspect: If she but swag, she’s gone. 2649 
Owen Stedfasiness 0/ Promises (1650) 24 'i‘he Promise, 
that draws the Soul upward, and the weight of its unbelief, 
that sinks It downward :. . the poor Creatures swaggs between 
both, 1705 J. Dunton Life f( Errors 430 If Prerogative 
swaggs too (at on the one side, to step over to Property. 
2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. xiit (1872) V. 130 The Austrian 
left wing, stormed-in upon in thismanner,swagsand sways. 
1887 G. Hooper Camp, Sedan 128 The front of battle swagged 
to and fro. 

2 . To sink down ; to bang loosely or heavily ; 
to sag. Also with down. 

1622 Xx.DrexelituP AngeUGuardiads Clock z'jo Hisiawes 
begantodrie,..hisarmcstoswagg. <12661 Fuller JVorthies, 
London (1662) It. 109 A Swaggerer, so called, because en- 
devouring to make l hat Side to S'vag or weigh down, whereon 
heingageth, 1713 Warder True Amazons xtr Or else such 
a Weight will make it swag. 1731 Phil. Trans. XXXVII, 
31 .As the Line swagged down much below the Silk Lines 
that supported It, 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Su'agg, 
to sink down by its own weight; to move heavily or bend. 
2876 Blackmorb Cripps xxvi, A timber-dray,, with a great 
trunk swin^ng and swagging on the road. Whitby 

Gloss. S.V., * It swagg'd wi’ wet *, was depressed with mois- 
ture ; said of a plant. 2883 M. P, Bale Saw-Mills 337 Swag, 
a term applied to driving belts when they are too long or 
run too loosely. 

transf, 1769 Chron, In Ann. Reg, 134/1 ^lany dreadful 
clouds. .had been swagging about. 2790 Blake Mam. 
Heaven ^ Hell Argt., Hungry clouds swag on the deep. 

3 . trails. To canse to sway uncertainly ; to rock 
about ; also, to cause to sink or sag. 

^2530 yudic. Urines i. iii. 5 b, Nothcr that it be not 
swagged nor borne fro place to place. For sbakyng and 
boystyous ordryng may cause vrync to be trubbled. 2^3 
Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card, Diet, 5. v. Truss, 'to 
Truss up. .a Branch ofa Wall-Tree. .that the Fruit niaynot 
..disfigure the Tree by Swagging it down with its weight. 
1708 Sewel Eug,.Du. Did. s.v.. This weight will swag it 
down. 2777 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 2x5/2 He swagged the 
boat, and in a few minutes filled it and sunk it, 1802 Maria 
Edgew'ortk Rosanna i, The couplings and purlins of the 
roof, .swigged down by the weight of the thatch. 

4 , [f. Swag tA 10.3 a, intr. Tbswagit'. to carry 
one’s ‘ swag * or bundle of effects, b. trans. To 
pack np (one’s effects) in a ‘ swag’. 

2861 T.M'Combie -4 *rj/nT/«xis5>6.5Thesolitaxy pedestrian, 
wiih the whole of bis supplies, consisting of a blanket and 
other necess.ary articles, strappw across his shoulders— this 
load is called the ‘swag*, and the mode of travelliDg, 
‘swagging it *. 2887 W, W. Graham Climbing the Htme^ 
layas iii. in Prom Equator to Pole 20X We accordingly 
swagged up our things- 

Swagait, -gat(i8. Sc. var. Socate, -gates. 
Swag' belly, swag-belly, [f- Swag 2^.+ 
Belly sbl^ 

1 . (as two words) A pendulous abdomen. 

(1604: implied in Sw'ac-belued.] 2632 Sherwood A 
swaglWllie,r^#j//Ya pcntlasne. a2656UssHERW/t>r.vi.(iCsB) 
485 He was of an horrid look, short stature, swag belly. 
2771 ^uo'LS.mrt Humphry C/. 37 May, Great overgrown dig- 


nitaries.. dragging along great swag bellies. j8io W. Tooke 
tr. Lucian I. 469 A multitude of wealthy usurers, all pale 
with swag-bellies. x^o^Chambers's yr'n/. Aug. 541/2 Heis 
a decent Christian, with a swag belly and a jolly face, 
b. Falk, s PayscoNY. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 

2. (with hyphen or as one word) A person 
having a pendulous abdomen. 

1611 Qotcjx , Lifrelofre, a bufifesnuffe, swag-bellie, puffe- 
bag. X694 Motteux Rabelais v. Pantagr. Pregn. v. 239 So 

many Swag-bellies and Puff-bags. 271s 2nd Pt, Quix, 

xliii. (1749) IV. 64 Confound thee, .for an eternal proverb, 
voiding swag.belly. 2881 Leic. Gloss., Swag-belly, i.q. 
Sludge-guts. 

Hence Swag’-bellied a.^ having a * swag belly * 
or pendulous paunch, 

1604 Shaks. Ot/u II. iii. 80 Your Dane, your Germaine, and 
, your swag-belly’d Hollander. 2748 Smollett Red. Rand. 
IX. (1804) 46 This swag.bellied doctor. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt, X. i. (1872) HI. 208 Swag.bellied, short of wind. 1899 
T. Bullen Way Naxy 49 A grimy, swag-bellied drudge 
of a steam collier. 

transf. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1845) 334 He saw 
a swag-bellied cloud rolling over the mountains. 

So t Swag-buttocked a.^ having large swaying 
buttocks ; + Swag-panncli = Swag belly. 

Brome Damoiselle v. i, Dat is de gross English 
douck, fer de *swag-buttock’d wife of de Pesant. 2621 
CoTCR., Ventre a la foulaitie, a gulch, big-bellie, gorbcllie, 
*swag-paunch, bundle of guts. 

+ Swage, sb.'^ [f. Swage z/.i Cf. Assuage jA] 

L Alleviation, relief. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24350 (Edin.) pat suim was of mi soruing 
swage \Cott. suagej. 

2 . Conor. The excrement of the otter, local. (Cf. 
Swaging vbl. sb.^ 3.) 

1834 Mcowin Angler in Wales II. 217 Curiosity led me to 
look if any fresh of the dourghic [Welsh dwr/gi oxits'l 

were visible. 1893-4 Horthumbld. Gloss., Swage, Spraints, 
excrement of the otter. 

Swage (sweidg), jA 2 [a. OF. souagCj -aige, 
later and mod.P. suage. See also Swedge.] 

1 . An ornamental grooving, moulding, border, 
or mount on a candlestick, basin, or other vessel. 

*374 Acc, yohn de Sleford (Acc. Exch. K. R, 397/xo) m. 2 
(Publ. Rec. Off.) Pro duobus paribus legherneys plauntez 
cum swages de laton* deauratis. 2399 (May 29) Chancery 
Warrants Ser. 1. File 601. No. xBpi, (Six white silver salt- 
cellars, gilt on the) swages. 25x3 in Arehaeetogia LVI. 333 
A bason of ^luer all playn the swages gilt. Ibid. 335 A 
litle candehticke of siluer, swages gilt a nose. 15x7 Ibid, 
LXI. 86, ij newe chalices with vernacles in ibe patene the 
swages of the patens overgilt. 1539 in W. Herbext Hht. 12 
Gt. Livery Comp. Lend. (1856) II, 196 The said Rob’t dis- 
ceytfully dyd sette suags for feyi to the same pecys [of 
silver). x^ZK.Ho\.iiz Armoury wuxW (Roxb.) 4/x The 
fillet or swage, is that ring or edge which is on the outside 
ye brime [of a dish). Z739 Act za Geo. JI c. 26 $ 6 Any Sorts 
of Tippings or Swages on Stone or Ivory Cases. 

b. A circular or semicircular depression or 
groove, as on an anvil (cf. swagt^anvil in 2 b attribl) 
z68o ^^oxoN Mech. Exerc. xi. 196 The Point cuts a fine 
Hollow Circle or Swage in the Flat of the Board. z683 R. 
Holme Armoury nt. 308/a In the face of this kinde of Anvil 
are smal halfe round nick'i, which are termed Swages. 

2 . fa. = Gauge jA ij. Obs. 

x683 Holme 111.366/2 A.. Joyners Gage (of some 

termed a Swage). 

b. A tool for bending cold metal (or moulding 
potter’s clay) to the required shape; also, a die or 
stamp for shaping metal on nn anvil, in a press, etc. 

x8i2 P. Nicholson Mech. Exerc., Smithing Swages, 
all instruments used to give the form or contour of any 
moulding, &C. used in the same manneras the rounding tool. 
2831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. ix. 147 The sides of the 
metal are then bent up uith s^«’ages in the usual way, so as 
to bring the two edges as close together as possible. 283* 
Babbage Econ. Manuf. xi. 69 The smith . . has small blocks 
of steel into which are sunk cavities of various shapes ; these 
are called suages, and are generally in pairs. Thus if be 
wants a round bolt, terminating in a cylindrical head of larger 
diaDictcr,..he uses a corresponding swaging-tool. Z834-6 
Enc}cl. Metrop. VIII. 454/1 (Pottery) With. .finger and 
thumb,. .or with bis fingcis only, be givcsihe first rude form 
to the vessel, and bya swage, rib, or other utensil,. .smooths 
the inside. 2839 UrE Did, Arts 379 In order to make the 
bolster of agisen size,. .it is introduced into a die, and a 
swage placed upon it. 1BS3 Crane Smithy 4- Perge 30 
Swages, .consist of tools having certain definite shapes, so 
that the hot iron, being placed m or below ibem, takes ibeir 
shape when struck. 

attrib. 2843 Holtzapfffl Turning). 225 A iwage-tool five 
feet long worked by machinery. Ibid. 231 The holes in the 
swage block. .are used after the manner of heading tools for 
large objects. Ibid. 427 'J’he metal may be gradually reduced 
by one pair of swage-bits. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss., Swage, to work iron in a groove, or into any particu- 
lar form. The anvil employed for tins puipO'C is * 

swage-anvil. 2E69 Rankine Machine 4* Hand.tools PI. P 9, 

The swage-hammer. 

Swage (sweld3), Obs. exc. arch, or dial. 
Also 3-6 suage, (4 stiuage, 6 swadge. Sc. 
suaige). \it. KF . suGg{t)er, swag[i)cr, OY.*soua- 
gier, - Vx.suaujar, suauzar i^pop.L. ^sudvidre, 
parallel form to *assudvidre, wheiice OF, asouagier 
to Assuage, of which swage is partly an aphetic 
derivative.] = Assuage, o. irons. To appease, 
mUigale, pacify, relieve, reduce, abate. 

{a) emotion, violent action, troubled thongms, 
cares, etc. . . . . , . . 

a X300 Cursor M. x*^E6S He suaged him wit vordes hemd. 
C2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4S70 Whan sire 
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^sar.. Had jjcsed & swaged al J>er ire. axe^^o Knt. de la 
Tour ix, Fastinge is an abstinence of vertu, right couenabic 
to swage the jtc of God. c *450 Guy Warw. (Cambr. MS.) 
5266 Tyll bey be swaged.. And cbaslysed tborow ber owt- 
rage. iS®8 i'lSHZP.y Tefdi.Ts. vi.WLs. {1876)4 The wood- 
nessc of the foresayd wycked spyryte sbolde be mylygatc 
and swaged. 1562 pILKl?iCTO^^ Abdyas PreC 13 To 

abate their pride, & swage their malice. 1638-56 Cowley 
Davideis in. 353 Thus dbear’d be Saul, thu.s did his fury 
swage. 1667 Milton L , i. 556 Nor wanting pdwer to 
mitigate and swage With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts. 
1671 — Samson 184 Apt words have power to swage The 
tumors of a troubl’d mind. 

(b') bodily injury or pain, swelling?, etc. 

CX305 Pilate 175 in E. E. P, (1862) 116 His hurtc was al 
swaged, 1358 Trevisa Barik, Dc P. R. y, xxxiiL (Bodl. 
MS.), A marie of fatnes..to swage be coldnesof bonesof jje 
breeste plaalc. ^1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 165 Jeue him 
metis & drynkis bat mowe swage b« cow5e. £-1480 Henry- 
son Sum Praclysis 0/ Medecyne 33 Wth be snowt of ane 
selch, ane sw’clling to sw'age. 1^7-64 Bauldwin Mor. 
Philos, (Palfr.) 163 All doubtfull diseases to swage and to 
cure. 1582 Stanyhurst uEneis 111. (Arb.) 91 With roots of 
eeche berb I swadgde my great hunger. 16x2 Woodall 
Sitr^, MaieVDfs. (1653) 32 Itswagetb thepainsand stitches 
of the breast. 1882 Lancs, to remove 

a sw'clling by fomentation. 

(r) storm, wind, heat, or other physical force. 
Also in fig. context (cf. a), 

<21340 Hampole Psalter IxxxvilL 10 [Ixxxlx. 9] pou ert 
lord til b® myghl of be see ; be siirynge . .of be stremys of it 
boa swagis. 1408 tr. yegeiius* De Re Mitii, (MS. Dlgby 
233 If. 225/1) pe hete of be sonne smolheth and swagcih ).c 
scharpe biastes of be wyndes. c 1450 tr. De Jjniiatione in, 
xxxtx. 110 pou..swagist be mevinges of bis fiodes, 1513 
Douglas uEneis r. iii. 84 Thus said he, and with that word 
hastely The swelland seis hes swagit. 1549-62 Stfrniiolo 
& H. Ps, n.8 And that my strength may now amend, which 
thou hast swagde for my trespace. 1582 Stanwhurst /Eneis 
II. (Arb.) 47 Thee wynds vrith bloodshed were swagd. a x6oo 
MoNTCOitERiE I^Iisc, P, xxxi. 4^ (Laing MS.) Thy angell 
vrithe barae abod be fyre to suaige. 1635 Quarles Emil, 
in. iiL 18 Quench, quench my flames, and swage these 
scorching fires. 1849 pKtT.pi.Hymn * Sweetness in Prayer* 
i, Wbat shall I do for thee, poor heart ! Thy throbbing heat 
to swage? 

t (d) To digest. Obs. 

x-jt^ Ross Helenore 1. 52 Her stammack had nae maughts 
sick meat to swage. 

b, intr. To he appeased, relieved, or reduced j 
to decrease, abate. 

^1330 R. Brunne Ckron, l^ace (Rolls) 9676 Til he were 
warysched of his syknesse. Or bis penaunce y-swaged lesse. 
^*375 Cursor A/. 24350 (Fairf.) Quen b^^t squ>*zne be-gan 
to s^age. ^ 1412 Hoccleve De Reg, Prvie, 4203 (Roxb.) 
251 They felt bis expenses swage, And were to bym vnkynde. 
a 1425 tr. Ardemds Treat, Fistula^ etc. 100 pe pacieot was 
delyuered ofakyngand boarmebiganne for to swage. 2525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. t. 3 Than swaged the loue bltivene 
him and Sir Bamabo. xs^sKay^aldz B yrth Matthynde u, 
vii, (2634) 137 If one of the brests swage which before was in 
good liking, the other remaining sound and safe, 2548 
Hall Chron.y Rich. 1 / 1 ^ 36 Lest the dukes courage should 
swage, or hys mynd should agayne alter. 2632 K. C^arew 
Comtvall 106 b, Where salt and fresh the poole renues As 
Spring and drowth encreaseor swage. 2609 Ev, \i^ovui7t in 
Hunt, I. i. in Bullen O.Pl. IV, That moo\'ingmarish clement 
that swcls and swages as it please the Moone. 2702 C. 
Mather Magn. Chr. vi. iL (2E52) 356 The brains left in the 
child's head would swell and swage, according to the tides, 
i* (A) To swage of : to mitigate, abate. Obs. 

CX440 y<7r^ Myet, xxx. 371 Bidde them swage of per 
sweying. 

f Swage, Obs. ' [Of obscure origin ; if the 
root-meaning is ‘ swing *, it is perh. an early form 
of Swag 7 /.'] 

1. intr. To direct a blow, sv/ing. 

cx^oQ Desir, Troy 7430 pc sun of Theseus.. choppit to 
Ector: With a swypg of his sword swagit on b© prinse, 

2. tram. To discharge (a gun or ballista). 

CZ420? Lydc. Assembly oJ" G ods 2038 He gan swage gonnes 

as he had be woods, c 2440 Prom^. Parv. 219 Gunnare, or 
he bat swagythe a gunne, AHramus^ mangonalius. 

Swage (sweki3),z/.3 [f, Swage x?.- CLSwedge 
v,"] (ram. To shape or bend by means of a swage. 

2831 J, Holland ManuF, Metall.lx. 241 The article being 
thiw hammered, is next pared with shears to the shape re- 
quired, after which it is swaged or turned np at the edges. 
1B32, 2854 Swage sh? 2 b). 1838 F. W. Simms Pub. 
IVky. Gt, Brit, 48 The bolt to be swaged and made truly 
cylindrical. 28^ W, Jones Finger.ring A. ring, .found 
at Fransham, bas the hoop swaged or twisted- 2904 Times 
so Aug. 7/6 The sectional poles shall be., swaged logclber 
when hot so as to make a Defect joint. 

■t* Swaged, <3.^ Obs. [f. Swage 7/.^ + -ed 1 ,] 
Reduced, restrained- 

a 2603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. Pref. (261E) 
23 lliey can put no difTercnce betweene a swelling and 
swaged speech, betweene an honest homely stile, and that 
which is pricked and pranked vp. 

Swaged (swe'dad), ///. a .2 [f. SvrAGE sb.t and 

I/.3+-ED.] 

•tl. Having a swage or ornamental groove, 
moulding, etc. Obs. 

1487 in Surrey ArcharoL ColLJH* 164, 1 bequeathe to said 
Elizabeth my daughter, .it gobletls of silver swaged. 2490 
in Somerset Med. IVills (1901) 292, 3 boUyd p«cs swagid. 
. 1533 in Strype Mem. Cranmer (1^4) App. xvL 27 Three 

standing Cu^; one plain, and other two swaged with their 
Covers of silver and gilt, a 254B Hall Chror.., Hen. VII 
157 At the nether ende were two broade anies vpon thre 
antike pillers all of gold, burnished swaged and grauen full 
of GargiUs and Serpentes. 

2. Shaped with, a swage. 

2842 Civil Eng. 4- Arch. Jrr.l. V, 286/2 If we only take 


the trouble to anneal such a swaged axle after it has re- 
ceived the most severe compr^ton. 1859 F. S. Cooper /ron- 
mongers* Catal. 269 Candlesticks, Plain Round. .Swaged. . 
Plain Oblong. 1894 Times 16 Aug. 6/3 Hammered moulds 
or swaged Steel 

t Swa’gexneiit. Obs. rare. [f. Swage j-d.2 + 
-JIEKT.] The Anting of a colnmn. 

2519 Horman A playted pyller gathereth dust in 

the swagementis {in strigilis). 

t Swa’g'er. Obs. rare. [f. Swage + -er 1 .] 
= Assuagee. 

1622 Woodall SuTg, Mate Wks, (2653) 29 This, .plaster is 
a. .good swager of pains. 

Swagged (swsegd), ppl. a. [f. Swag r/.+ 
-ED 1 .] Sagged, sunken. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy II, 83 Cracked walls, 
swagged floors, bulged fronts, sinking roofs, leaking gutters. 
1878 Cumbld, G/oxx., bent downwards in the centre. 

Swagger (swregsj), sbji- [f. SwAGGEB ».] 

1. The action of swaggering; external condnet or 
personal behavionr marked by an air of superiority 
or defiant or insolent disregard of others. 

1725 Swift Hew Song on IVoods Halfpence viil The 
butcher is stout, and he values no swagger. 2809 Malkin 
Gil Bias tv. V. p 3 She could put on a.s brazen-faced a 
swagger fts the most impudent dog in town. 2821 Sporting 
Mag, XXXVII. 86 After much sivagger, he asked the con- 
stable if he knew who he was? 2871 L. Stephen Playgr, 
Bur. (1894) V. 217 Tall, spare,. .with a jovial laugh and a 
not ungraceful swagger. 2877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 
21 A man who has outgrown the swagger and affectations 
of boyhood, and settled down into a.. respectable member of 
society. iS8$ RtDER Haccakd /C. Solomon's Mines v, He 
was an impudent fellow, and.. his swagger was outrageous. 

b. tramf. Applied to a mental or intcllectaal 
attitude marked by the same characteristics. 

2829 Kkats Otho 1. i. No military swagger of my mind, 
Can smother from myself the wrong I've done him. 2840 
De Quincey Rkct. Wks. 1859 XI. 33 As to Chrysostom and 
Basil, with less of piomp and swagger than Gregory, they 
have not at all more of rhetorical burnish and compression. 

Ld, Coleridge in E. H. Coleridge Life fp Corr. (2004) 
II. 263 The mingled swagger and cowardice of the whole 
transaction. 1908 Athenxum 5 Dec. T^Tlx He respects the 
public, contempt for whom is at the root of most artistic dis- 
play and swagger. 

2. Short for swagger-cane : see Swagger-, mod. 
coUoq. 

Swagger (swas’goi), sb*^ £f. Swag v. or sb. + 
-erU 

X. L One who canses a thing to 'swag 'or sway. 
1653 Ui^QUHART tr. Rabelais 1. ii. 27 The swagger who th’ 
alarum bell bolds out (orig. Le brimbaleur qui iient le 
eocguetnor£\, 

IL 2. Austral, One who carries a swag ; a 
swagman. 

Melbourne Argus 29 Jan. 6/2 We have ohser\’ed a 
great influx of swaggers lately— all seemingly bound for 
Simiih’s Creek. 2904 Lady Broome Colonial Mem, 33, I 
wonder K ‘swaggers' have been improved off the face of 
the country districts of New Zealand ? Tramps one would 
perhaps have called them in England, and yet they were 
hardly tramps so much as men of a roving disposition, who 
wandered^about asking for work, and they really could and 
did work if wanted. 

Swag’g’er (swse'g®-*)! coUoq. or slang, [f. 
next.] bhowily or ostentatiously equipped, etc. ; 
smart or fashionable in style, manner, appearance, 
or behavionr ; ‘ swell I 

1879 Cambridge Rev. 26 Nov. 203/2 Is it because the 
college can’t afford to have them {sc. railings) painted ? Or 
arc they having some swagger new ones made? 2884 All 
Vr. Round 18 OcL 34/2 She becomes, according to the ideas 
of her class, quite a * swagger 'personage. x8^ Echoes fr. 
Oxford Pfag, (1890) XII Though Bishops and Dons boss the 
show. And you think that it's awfully swagger. 1890 F. W. 
Robinson Very Strange Family 172 Keeping you company 
in your swagger chambers. 1896 Marie Corelli Mighty 
Atom ii, Sir Charles was a notable figure in ‘swagger' 
society. 

Swagger (swas-gpj), v. [app. f. Swag v/.+ 
-EP. 5. Ct. the following: — 

2598 Chapman Achilles Shield To the Vnderstander B2, 
Swaggering is a new worde amongst^ them, and roundc 
head<S custome glues it priuiledge with much imitation, 
being created as it were by a naturall Prosopopeia without 
etimologie or deriuation.] 

1. intr. To behave with an air of superiority, in 
a blustering, insolent, or defiant manner ; now esp. 
to walk or cany oneself as if among inferiors, with 
an obtrusively superior or insolent air. 

2590 Shaks. Mids, N, in. i. 79 What hempen bome-spuns 
haue we swaggering here. So ncerc the Cradle of the Faierie 
Quecne ? 26x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titusu 6 The cause that 
now they Swagger, and arc raasicrlesse abroad, is because 
they were never well mastered al home, a 2642 Bp. Moun- 
TACU Acts 4’ Mon, (2642) 3^ Aotonios.-sent away P. Ven- 
tidius thither to command io ebiefe, wbilest himselfe swag- 
gered and revelled (drunken beast as hee was) at Athens. 
X726 SyftrT Gulliver ii. iii, (He) became so insolent., that he 
would always affect to swagger and look big as he passed 
by me. X765 Colossl Ess . x . The hunters who swagger in 
the streets of london. 18x4 W. Irving T. Trav. I. ^ He 
took complete possession of the house, swaggering all over 
iL 2853 R- S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp, Tour xxii. 213 (He) 
swaggered about like an aide-de>camp at a review, xl^r 
E. Gossc Gossip in Library^ xii. 250 We may think of bun 
as swaggering in scarlet regimentals. 

With it. 26x2 Rowlands Knave of Harts (Hunter. (^.) 5 
To take a purse, or make a Fray, Tis we that swagger it 
away, a 2656 Capel Rem, (i653)To Rdr.. Alcibiades could 
swagger it at Athens, a x66i Holyday Juvenal (2673) 
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They should . .swagger it out bravely in their trappings and 
chains of gold. 

transf, 26x3 Jackson Creed 11. xvi. § 7 To see a grande 
demure Schooie Diuine,. .swaggering it in the mciaphoricall 
cut. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 6r It was Atheism openly 
Swaggering, under the glorious Appearance of Wisdom and 
Philosophy. 2827 Scott Chron. Canongate v, A sort of 
pageant, where trite and obvious maxims arc made to 
swagger in lofty and mystic language. 

b. spec. Totalk blusteringly; to hector; f hence, 
to quarrel or squabble Tvith ; also, to grumble. 
Now only (directly transf. from prec. sense), to 
talk boastfully or braggingly. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 107 Hee will not swagger 
with a Barbaric Hcnne, if her feathers turne backe in any 
shew of resistance. 2599 Hen. V, iv, vii. 131 A Rascall 
that swagger'd tvith me last ni^ht. 2599 Nasiir Lenten 
Stufe 31 Wise men in Greece in the racane while (were 
trivial) to swagger so aboute a whore [sc, Helen], 2601 
? Marstok Pasquil ^ Knth, (1878) ill. 4 Hee dings the pots 
about, cracks the glasses, swaggers with his owne shaddow. 
2611 Com AT Crudities 2-^6 Some of them beganne very inso- 
lently to swagger with me, bccau«e 1 durst reprehend their 
religion. 1644 1 'revor in T. Carte Ormond (1735) III. 26^ 
Sir George Kadcliffc and Bathe arc very violent, whicli 
makes the Irish swagger very severely. 2650 H, More 
Observ. in Entkus. 'J'ri., etc. (1656) 227 You swagger and 
take on. .as if.. you v/ere of the same fraternity with the 
highest Theomagteians in the World. 2664 (J. Scudamore) 
Homer d la Piode 1 One Captaine at another sv/aggers. 
2665 Glauvill Scepiis Set. Address p. iv, The disputes o( 
Men that love to swagger for Opinions. x6yo G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals iii, iii. 313 The Captains swaggered [ou%.bronta. 

= grumbled), that they were not ohe^d by their 
Souldiers. 2736 Sheridan Let. to Swift 31 July, You may 
think I swagger, but as I hope to be saved it is true. 2854 
J. Hannav Sat. If Satirists i. 28 'i'he fellow swaggers and 
chuckles over every item of his own feast to the men he is 
entertaining. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (2894) xiilsoo, 
1 will not say that no mountaineer ever swaggers. 2889 Tax 
County \\\\. I. 224 It pays him to have pretty eirls about the 
house and to swagger ateut his goodness to them. 

c. tram. To influence, force, or constrain by 
blustering or hectoring language ; to bring into or 
out of a state by blustering talk. 

2605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 240 And 'chud ha* bin zwaggered 
out of my life. 2606 — Tr, ^ Cr. v. ii. 136 Will he swagger 
himselfe out on’s owne c>es? 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
vni. ix. 655 The Indian iagges himselfe out of humane 
lineaments the other swaggers himselfe further out of all 
ciuill and Christian ornaments. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
v» Sso'lbese quick Answers from the King., made it evident 
to them that he would be no more Swaggered into conces- 
sions. 2728 Swift Acc. Crt. ^ Emp. Jafan r 22 He would 
wagger the boldest men into a dread 01 his power. 

2. intr. To sway, lurch ; Sc. to stagger. 

27*4 Ramsay Vision xix, Staggirrand, and swaggirrand, 
They stoyter home toslelp. 28x5-80 Jamieso.n, To 
to stagger, to feel as if intoxicated, PJorny. 1845 Baii^ 
Festus (ed. 2) 239 The large o’erloaded wealiny-looking 
wains Quietly swaggering home through leafy lanes, 
b. causatively. 

1852 Mayhew Lend. Labour 1 . 60, 1 asked agirl.. whether 
her tray was heavy to carry. ‘After eight hours at it,* she 
answered, ‘it swaggers me, like drink.* 

Swagger-, the verb Swagger used in comb. ; 
swagger-cano, -stick, an officers cane or stick; 
the short cane or stick carried by soldiers when 
walking out ; so swagger-dress. coUoq. 

2887 Tiiftex ir Apr. 21/5 Their clothes fit them well? they 
generally cany themselves well ; many have swagger-stic^ 
1889 Junior Army 4 Navy Stores Price List 
Swagger or Parade Canes. 2890 RiTisno Soldiers Three 
(1892; 24 An’ then I meks him (xc. a dog) joomp ovver my 
swagger-cane, xpoi PVes/m. Gaz. 4 Mar. 4/1 The ‘swagger , 
or walking-out, chess of the soldier. 


Swaggerer (swm'g^rw). [f. Swagger + 
-ER 1.] One who swaggers ; f a qiiarreller. 

259a Nobody ^ Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (2878) 1. 29* 
Your Cavaliersand swaggerers oout the towne That dommere 
in Taverns, sweare and stare. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , it. 
XV. 82 Shut the doore, there comes no Swaggerers hecre. 
2649 Milton Eikon. iiL Wks. 2851 III. 355 All the paswg« 
..be beselt with Swords and Pistols cockl and menacd m 
the hands of about three hundred Swaggerers and RutSans. 
*779 Johnson L.P.. Butler Wks. II. 286 Hudibras..tbe 
hero. .compounded of swaggerer and pedanL 2842 Diceems 
Bam, Rudge x. None of your audacious young swaggerers, 
who would even penetrate into the bar. 2855 Ma^ulaV 
Hist, Eng. xvL III. 642 Some swaggerers, who had.. run 
from the breastwork at Oldbridge wthout drawing a trigger, 
now swore that they would lay the town in ashes. 
Swaggering (sw^-gariq), vbl. sb. [f. Sn-AGGEE 
V. + -ING 1.] The action of the verb Swagoee ; the 
behavionr of a swaggerer ; + quarrelling. 

a 1596 Sir T. More (Malone Soc) 66s Yon th>nk..wim 
your swaggering, you can bear 't awaj-. i6ji AIj^leton « 
Dckker Hoarir^ CirU P.'s Wks. 1B73 IH- 170 Tb^ keep? 
a vildc swaggering in coaches now a dates. 2624 Lapt. > 
Smith Virginia vi. 223 Much swaggering wee bad wth 
them. 2687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Vlks.xq 30 1 . 7* 
There is. .suchswaggeringand bouncing. .that. .1 expected 
every minute it would come to downright kick and cutl 
between ’em. <21725 Burnet Oum Time in. (1724) I-.50* 
(an. 2681) In their cups the old valour and the swaggenngs 
of the Cavaliers seemed to be revived. 1837 W..JbvinO 
Copt. Bonnevillell. 177 Such is the kind of swaggenng and 
rodomontade in which the ‘ red men ' arc apt to indulge m 


their vainglorious moments. ^ 

Swa'ggeringj^^f. a. [f. Swag gee gr . + -ing -.] 
That swaggers. 

1, Having a blnstering or insolent air of supenor- 


ity ; characteristic of a swaggerer. 

15 ^ Nashe SaffrotuWalden WJu. (Grosart) III. H5 Tnry 
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were two well bumbasted swaggering fat bellies. xS^Shaks. 
2 Heru /K, 11. iv. 76 Hang him, swaggering Rascafl, let him 
not come hither. 1600 Bretok PasguiVs PoolesCap bcxxiv, 
Hee that puts fifceene elles into a Ruffe And seaueniecne 
5*ardsinto a swa^'ringslappe. 16x2 Be.\um.& Fu Cupid's 
Revenge ir, i, He,. look-; the swaggeringst, and has such 
glorious cloaihs. xfr^o Eachard Cent. Clergy 38 The high 
tossing and swaggering preaching ; either mountingly elo- 
quent or profoundly learned. 1727 Swift To Yng. Lady 
1841 II. 303/t A tribe of bold, swaggering, rattling 
ladies. 1790 Burke Fr. R^, Wks, V, 4^ They made a 
sort of sivaggering declaration, something, I rather think, 
above legislative competence. x8a6 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(iBSs) II. 105 Great swaggeringinns. 1828 ’Lrvro'n Pelhant 
JII. XX, Thornton enter^ tvith his usual easy and swagger- 
ing air of effrontery-. 1838 Dickens Fick. Kick. xx.Tii,'The 
indiWdual whom he presumed to have been the speaker was 
coarse and swaggering. ^ 187s Jowett Pla!c (ed. 2) I. 171 
Our questioner ivill rejoin with a laugh, if he be one of the 
suaggering sort, That is too ridiculous lelc.]. 

2 . Lurching, s^vay^ng■. 

1855 A. Smith Summer in Shye I, 301 Through a yellow 
Seotember moonlight, roll the swaggering wanes. 

Hence Swa^g^'erinffly cutv.^ in a straggering 
manner, with a swagger. 

x6rx CoTGR., Guinguoist de gjiingucis, hufhngly, swagger- 
ingly, asivash. 1685 BunyaN Pharisee ff Publican xit The 
poor Pharisee. .when so swaggeringly he, with his Ged I 
thank thecy came into the 'I’emple to pray, 1853 Chauih. 
ymL III. 413 He .. swaggeringly announced that one 
Gabriel Derjarvin was below. x836 Miss Broughton Dr. 
Cupid xi, ‘I do not care what she saysl* replies Lily* 
swaggeringly. 

Swaggie (swse'gi). Also -y. Austral, collcq, 
[f. siuagman (see Swag sb. 12) + dim. suffix -ie, 
-r.3 A swagman. 

1^2 E. \V. Horsukg Under Tsvet Skies 109 Here’s a 
swaggie stopped to camp, with flour for a damper. 1900 HI 
Lawson Over Slipraits 88 Thefts and annoyances of the 
above description were credited to the ‘sM-aggies* who in- 
fested the roads. 

Swagging (swre‘gig), vbl. sb. [f. Swag 4 - 

-IN'G I.] 

Swaggyn^ in the following quot. may attest the existence 
of this ivord for the 15th century, but the true reading is no 
doubt swagynge (1, e. Swaging, alIe\'iation), as in MS- Raxvl. 
Poet- 32 (cf. v.r. szfagenyng). 

"in 14x2 Lydg. Pab. Duorum Merc. (1897) srr O weepyng 
Mine, now lat thy tcerys re^^me In to myn ynke so clubbyd 
in my peane, That rovvthe m swaggy-ng abroode make it 
renne. 

1. The action of swaying or rocking to and fro ; 
motion up and down or backwards and foryvards ; 
oceas. wagging (of the head). 

1565 Stooley tr. Seueea*s Agarn. iii, She {sc. a ship! wlh 
her STOggyng full of sea to bottom lowe doth sinke. X776 G. 
Seuple Building in U'aier 128 To prevent their v-Tecking, 
swagging or dislocating. x8<5 Malkin Gil Bias xi. vii. f 5 
A w^e swagging to and fro of my head. 1833 Ixjudon Rft> 
cycl. Arckit. § £29 In order to prevent the swagging or sink- 
ing of the head or fallinjj style. 1853 Sir H. Douglas 
Mint, Bridges 3x7 By bracing the beams together, and pre- 
venting the bridge from swagging. 

Jig. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii. xlu (1872) IV. 272 In 
this manner, Walpole, .bad balanced the Parliamentary 
swaggings and clashing. 

fb. Vacillation, Obs. 

1636 Featly Clovis Mysi. IviL 778 The people, .after much 
swagging on both sides,, .came to fix upon this middle way, 
SL Sagging down. 

X624 WoTTON Archil, in ReUg. (xfisx) 224 Because so laid, 
they \sc. brick or squ.-ired stones] are more apt in s'vagging 
down, to pierce with their points, then in the jacent Posture. 
X792 Belknap Hist. Kciv-Hampsk. III. 75 It is usual for 
the surveyor to make large measure.. .Some allow one in 
thirty, for the swagging of the chain. xSoo Trans. Soc. Arts 
XVI 1 1. 273 A hollow cast-iron roller, .in order to bear up the 
rope, and to prevent it from swagging. 

Swagging* (swce’gig), ppl, a. [f. SwAO v. + 
-isg2.] 

1. Swaying heavily to and fro; pendulous with 
weight; hanging loosely. 

*593 Churchyard Challenge 180 With bellies big, and 
swagging dugges. x6oo Sukflet Countrie Ferine 11. liv. 
3^\'he brests that are too great Ok swagging. « 1^3 
Urguhari's Rabelais m. xxvhi. 230 Swagging long. 
couillon avallfi. « 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 3*° His [rr.a 
ram’s] fitnire should be stately and tall, his belly big, swag- 
eing. and woolly. 1727 Gay Fables i. xxxvii, Beneath her 
swagging pannier’s load, a 1703 G. White Senctme etc. 
(iSe-i) •sq 6 Vast swagging rock-hke clouds. 1852 D. Jerrold 
(1864) II. 497 A purple bloated face and swagging 

a vehicle : Swayang, lurching, lumbering. 
X7S4 H. Walpole Let. to J. Chute 21 May, You will dine 
at ffirley in a swagging coach with fat mares of your own. 
1827 Hose Everyniax Bk. II. 1154 The swaggmg cart.. 
Reels careless on. 

1 2. ? Big, ‘whopping’. 

* 73 * Medley Kolben's Cape Gd, Ilcpe I. 203 VTien the 
Hottentots louse themselves, they generally pick up the 
large swaggmg lice,, .and devour them. 

Swaggy (sivx-gi), a. rare-\ [f. Swag v. + 

^Y.] = SWAGGISG fpl. a. I. 

1646 SibT BROwKE/Vf*/i£ £/. ni. iv. 113 His and 

prominent belly. 

+ Sw’a»*gillg, sb^ Obs. [f. SWAGK r. 4- 

-IKG 1.] 

L Assuagement, alleviation, relief. 

X340-70 Alex. «V Dind. 921 Afkur swaginge of sw-Inc swl^e 
come]» loie. 1382 Wtcuf Ecct. xxxa-L 25 1 f ther Is tuntre of 
curing, ther is and of sw.-igin?, and of mercy-, e X4« 

TOON Cron. :v. iii. 230 Qwhil J>e ost >e huffynge made, And 
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tr.r. swageingl of he wattyT bayde. 1483 Caih. 
^ Swagynge, snitigacio. X53X Tindale Expos, 
s John 11. (1537) jg The swagynge of woundes, 1543 
1 RAHERON Pigos Ckintrg. v. vL 270 Yf medicine preuayle 
not for the swagynge of the toothe ache. 

2 . Subsidence into a state of quiescence, or the 
like. 

c 1440 Promp. Atyt*. 4B1/3 Swagynge of blood, stagnacio. 
*53® Palscr- 277/2 Swagyng, re/rigeration. 

is. cotter. An otteris excrement. (Cf.SwAGErAl 2.) 

*59® CocKAiNE Treat. Hunting Dij, Your huntsman., 
must goe to the water; andseeke for the new swaging of an 

So f Swa-ging' ppl. a.y alleviating, 

1483 Cailu Angl. 372/2 Swagynge, mutcens. 

Swaging* (swei-dsig), vhl. sb.^ [f. Swage 
vj^ 4- -IKG LJ i* a. The making of swages or mould- 
ings. b. The use of the swage in shaping metal. 
Also attrib. 

x68S Holme Arsnoury nr. 259/2 Swaging, is to put edges 
or 'ITireads it> the skirts or any part of a Plate. 1832 [see 
Swage sbl^ 2b]. 1842 Ciznl Eng. 4. Arch. Jrnl. V. 285/2 
This very cold hammering and swaging, as it is termed, 
x88o R. GRtMSHA\v(///Zf) 'Ihe History, .of Saws of all kinds, 
wth appendices, concerning. .Setting. Swaging, Gumming, 
Filing, etc. x8^ B*kam Daily Post 23 Feb. 2/4 Wiretng, 
Swaging and Wheeling Machines. 

Swahili (swahrli). Also Sowauli, Sohaili, 
Suoheli, -ele, SwahelL QiL = pertaining to the 
coasts, f. Arab. strwahily pi. of sahtl 

coast. In Fr. souaycli^ A Bantu people (or one 
of them) inhabiting Zanzibar and the adjacent 
coast ; also, their language, Kiswahili. b. attrib. 
or as adj. Hence Swahile‘se (Sowhyleso), 
Swahi'Uan adjs.y of or pertaining to (the) Swa- 
hili ; Swahllfred ppl. a., assimilated to the Swahili. 

2^814 H. Salt Voy. Abyssinia etc. App. i. p. iii, Some 
sailors attached to an Arab boat, who called themselves 
SownulL Ibid. p. iv. The Sowauli are sometimes called 
SowaicI by- their northern neighbours the SomaulL 2833 
IP. F. IP. Given s Karr. Poy. AJricO, etc. I. xix. 358 The 
language of these people dtflers from that of the Sowhylese. 
Ibid.f Every Arab and Sowhyly- carries a sword. Hid. 360 
The most wealthy of these Sowhyly states w-as the Sultany 
of Patta. 1850 Latham Kat. Hist, Man 450 The lril>« 
speaking the SuahcII language. 1893 D. J. RANKi.vZrt^;/. 
besi Basin xvL 268 The Swahili and Swabllised natives. 
J907 J. H, Patterson Man-Eaters cf Tsaro xvuL X94, 

1 had a long talk with him in broken Swahili. 

Swaide, Swaie : ses Sway v. 

Swai^ obs. Sc. form of Soavx. 

SwaiL Yar. Swale; obs. t Sweal. 

Swaimlsh, -oua, dial. ff. Sqdeajiish, -ocs. 
Swain (sw«!n), s6. Forms : 2-5 swein, 3-5 
aweyn, 4-5 swayn, 4-6 swayne, squayne, Sc. 
swane, 4-7 swaine, (3 swsin, susm, 4 sneyn, 
auayn, auain, 5 sweyne, 6 saane), 3, 7- swain, 
[a. ON. sveimt boy, servant, attendant, = OE. 
swdn Swoy. Occnrsasthesecond element ofacom- 
ponnd in boatswain {lateOE.bdtsweicti),coxswa!7i.'] 

+ 1 . A young man attending on a knight ; hence, 
a man of low degree. (Often coupled with 
inight.) Obs. 

a 1x50 O. £. Chrvjt. (Laud) an. xiaS Sa eorl xvearS ge- 
wunded at an sefibt fram anne swein. cx*o5 Lay. 29156 
N*3 her nan swu viTacchc swein pat be nes a wel god pein. 
Ibid. 28563 /EIc sloh adun riht Weore he swcin \veore he 
cnibt. a 1300 Cursor M. 6^9 (Cbtt.) King ne knight, suier 
ne suain [Gb:t. suayn. Fair/, squayne, Trin. swey-n]. 13 . . 
Guy IPorTV, (A.) 234 sett bem to mete anon, Erl. baroun, 
swey-n, & grom. X37S Barbour Bruce v, 235 Quhill I lifT, 
and may haf raycht To lede a ^heman or a swane, ^1425 
Wvntoun Crvn. ix. vii, 904 For cllis alswcil may- be slayne 
A mycbiy man, as may a swayne. c 1430 S^r Tryasn. 546 
Knyghtys, squyers, and swayne. c 257* Gascoigne P osies, 
Fruites IParre exf In regiment. .Where officers .. Shall be 
abusde by euery- page and swayne, 

•f- 2 . A male servant, serving-man ; an attendant, 
follower. Obs. 

C1205 Lav, 3505 For5 wende he king Leir, Nauede he bute 
enne swein. C1386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 107 Hy-m boes 
scrue hy-m seine that has na swa>*n. CX430 Hymns Pirg. 
(1867) 44 Worschipe me here, £: bicomc my swayn, And y 
schal 5eue hee al this. 2568 Hist. Jacob ff Esau^ v. ii. F iij. 
The elder must nowe seme the yonger as bis swayme. 
2570 Levtns Manip. soo A squayne, asseela. i579 Spenskr 
Bkeph. Cal. Sept. 42 The shepheards swayne you cannot 
well ken, But it be by his pryde, from other men. 2623 
CocKERAM, Swainet a scruant. 

f y. A man ; a youth ; a boy. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28987 (Gntt.) Of mi gast i .'al a^treme To 
suayn [7>f«. roonjand w-omman giue alsua. ICf. JeeTw. 29.! 
•s.^.. E.E. A llti.P. B, 1509 Swyfte swaynes ful swyheswepen 
hertylle, CX386 Chaucer Sir Thopeis 13 Sire Tfaopas wax 
a doahty si»-ay-iL rx4oo Laud Tray Bk. 15265 How sene 
myght >cnge hir on that swayn^That hadde hir two^son« 
scla’yn. ^2440 Pork Myst. xvii. 207 Nowe shall hei.*tell 
me of hat litUl sway-ne [rr. the child j^usk a 1508 Dunbar 
Tua bfaflit JPemen 226 Thus beswik 1 that swane, wth 
mysucit wordis. 1579 Stenser Skepk. Cal, 79 ” 
that sprong forth a naked swayne [xf. CopidJ.^ 

Fletcher Purple Isl.xn. Ixv, By a mighty swain Isc. 
the Dragon] soon was led Unto a thousand thousand tor- 
turings. . i. j 

4 . A countr)* or farm labourer, a shepherd ; 
a countrj-man, rustic, arch. 

*579 Gosson Apol. Sck. Abuse (.ArbJ 66 Gme them 
whippes in their bandes, and sendc them 
to plough and carte. 1590 Sfenser F. (?•*”■ '!** *6 
gentle Shepheard swaynes, which sat Keeping their 


fleede flockES. 1594 Kvd ConeHa in. ii. ,9 Lyfce 
moral! ^ops mj-sled Country siraine. i6ix Shaks. tl'iiil 
T. ly. IV. 9 Your higli st!rc..you baue obscur'd With a 
bivames rveanng. X663 Datuick Para!,. Fltgr. xxix. (rdS?) 
34r Ihose Swains with their Sheephooks in their handk 
1746 SMOliETT Tears Scott, r. Thy swaiar are famish'd on 
the rocks. W here or.ee they fed their wanton flocks. X770 
Goldssi. Des. F itl. = Where health and plenty cheered the 
labouring saaiu. xBop Casipbell Cert. Iiyoin. i. ii The 
happy Shepherd Sa-ains had nought to do But feed their 
flocks. 1840 Thackeray Ports Si.-ti. (rSya) rii The rural 
srvaios. 1892 Tenxyso.v in Ld. Tennyson Mem. (tSgy) II, 
4^1 1 asked tny way . .of a Yorkshire ‘swain 
o. A country gallant or lover ; hence geu. a 
lover, wooer, sweetheart, esp. in pastoral poetry. 

CISSS Potr Em it. i. 78 In deede my Slanuile hath some 
cause to doubt. When such a Swainc is rinall in his lone ' 
'I'-oio Gent, iv, 11.40 Who is Siluia? what is 
she * That all our Swaincs commend her ? 1S62 Peavford 
^/7/^T/r/x. I. (1674) 67 inil Cloris cast her Son.bright Eye 
Upon so mean a Swain as I? 2697 Drydfn Pi*g. Past. 
HI. 104 To the dear Mbtress of my Love-sick Mind, Her 
Swain a pretty Present has design'd. 2706 Addison Rosa» 
mond II. ii, To be sbin By a barbarous swain That laughs 
at your pain. 1775 Sheridan Duenna i. v, So ! my swain, 
yonder, has done admiring himself. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall iv. 38 Should any- faithless swain persist in his incon- 
stancy. 2864 F. Locker Housemaid viil, If her Sunday- 
swain is one Who’s fond of strolling. i83i ‘Rita 
Coguetie iii, She give^ such smiles, and looks, and attentions 
to her devoted swains, 

^ ^ 6. A freeholder within the forest. (A sense 
invented by Manwood to account for SwAb’iMOTE.) 

_ x6is Manwood Lerajs Forest xxiiL 2x7 This word S-xairx, 
in the Saxons speech is a Bookeland man, which at this day 
is taken for a Charterar or a freeholder : and so the Swani- 
mote is in English, a Court within the Forest, whereunto 
all the freeholders doe o«'e suit and seruice; 1768 Black- 
STONE Comm. iir. vL 72 The court of sweinmote is to be 
holden before the verderors, as judges,.. the sweins or free- 
holders within the forest composing the jury, xMo Whit- 
worth in Aniiguary Feb. 94/x Snanimote, Swaynmote, 
Swynmote, Sac., or meeting of the Forest Swains. 

7 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 4); fswflinloaf 
(see 2), bread to be eaten by servants, as opposed to 
PATN-DEMAINE, * pauis dominicus ' (lord’s bread). 

1358 Caial. Aue, Deeds A. 9S47 (2902) IV. 469 [Black 
loaves called] swaynloves. <1x652 Love sick Costri \\. 

ii. The chief Sirain heads of Thessaly. 2842 Dumfries 
Herald Oct., More swaiD-likc than ktng-like. 

Hence Swaui v. itilr. (with it), to play the lover 
or wooer; f Swainess, a female lover; Swain- 
in^, love-making, ‘spooning’. 

a 2652 Brome Love sick Court v. iii. That swnin>es5 was 
myself. 2840 Lady C. Bury Hist. ^ Flirt xi, He U im- 
patient to siniin it with some new face, 2840 Mrs. Tpol- 
lore M, Armstrong i, His general manner to ladies bad 
a good deal of what in female slang b called suaining. 

Swaing:, obs. form of Swaying. 

Swaiiiisli (swtfknij), a. [f. Swain -f-ishI.] 
Resembling or characteristic of a swain or rustic ; 
nislic, boorish. Also, of the nature of a rustic 
lover or rustic love-making. Hence Swainisli- 
ness, boorishness. 

1642 Milton Apd. Smeef, VTts. 2851 III. 270 [It] argues 
both a grosse and shallow judgement, and withall an un- 
gentle> and swainLrii brea>t. 2645 — Celast. ibid. IV. 362 
Ignorant and swainish mindes. 28x9 T. Campbell Spec. 
Brit. Poets VI. 99 Some part of the love-story of Palemon 
is rather swainbn, 1840 Tails Mag. VII. 54 Edunn ba 
sentimental and swainbh chap. 2854 EMERSON.S'pcxfl/j4x»« 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 281 Swainbb, morale people, who must be 
kept down and quieted as you would tnore who are a little 
tipsj-; others, who are not only swainbb, but are prompt 
to take oath that swaintshness b the only culture. 

+ Swatinling*. Obs. Also -lin, [f. Swain sb. 
■f--LiNG.] A poor or yonng swain or rustic. Also, 
a rustic female sweetheart. 

26x5 Brathwait StrrtppadoitZjS) 135 Ladies & Lordings, 
Swainelings with tbeir swaines. 1622 — Kat. Enthassie 
etc. 213 Honest Swainling, with his Sweeting. 2638 — 
Bamatees Jml. Eeiij, Bonny blith Swainllr \Pir vere 
laetusl intend thy Lamkin. s6st S. Shetfard Pastorals 
462 THiey passe us Sivainlings all as fair, As doth the Moon 
the smallest Star. 2672 S. S. Hist. Dorastus ^ pazvnia 
iB The swainlings who live neer. 

Swainmote : see Swanimote. 

+ S'Waip, tb. Obs. Also 4 suaip, 5 sweype. 
[Corresp. in form to ON. sveipa ( ^ OE. swdpan 
to Sweep, q.r.) and sveipr, but in sense to ON. 
svipa to whip, svipa whip, Cf. Swape, Swepe.J 
A whip, scourge ; also, a stroke, blow. 

23.. Cursor bf. 1^355 (Edin.) wihsu3ipbIC<»/r. suepes, 

Trin. swappes] )?ai paimsuang. Promp.Parv. 

Swci-pe, or swappe {S. or strok, sitpra. swype), alafa. 

Ibid., Sweype, for a top, or scoor^t^fagelium. 

So -t-Bwaip V. Irons., to scourge. 

23.. Cursor M. 2^007 (Edin.) pair swraiplng was sa smert, 

IHd 24(224 Vp reufulli kai gan him raip, Ful snubnerUk 
him for to swaip. 

SwaipB, obs. form of Swaps. 

Swair, Swaird, Swairm, Swait, obs. ff. 
SwiriE, Sward, Swarm, Swote. 

Swaitli(e, obs. or dial, forms of Swatb, Sw.ithe. 
Swaits, variant of Swats Sc, 

Swak, obs. form of Sw.vcK. 

SwaL obs. pa. t. of SwELti v. 

SY^e (swr"I), sb.^ dial. Forms; 4 swayl, C 
swaill, swaile, swaule, swawle, 6-7 ffwaU.(e, 

S-^ swale, 9 swauL [Of obscure origin. 
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' If the orig. meaning was a pliant * swaying *piece of wood, 
the two tjyes swail, swall, may represent an OE. *swx^[e)Cf 
^swngolt f. swaz-j cogn. with Scand. svag^ in Nonv. svaga 
(see Swag v.); cf. ME. /«i: 7 , /laul (OE. hxgel, hagot)^ 
HAlL.f 3 .lJ 

Timber in laths, boards, or planks; planking; 
also, a lath, plank. 

For specialized local uses see quots. 1841 and 1903. 

1325 Rolls o/Parlt, 1 . 434/2 Qu’cle peusse pur swayl & 
autres busoignes necessaries de la meson, abatre en la dit 
boys cent rores. 1505-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 103 
Pro sarracione le swailles pro eisdem [doraibus porcorumj. 
1531-2 Durham Househ, Bk. (Surtees) 80 Pro sarracione 
J rod in swalles lod. Ibid. 130, x lytyll sw.^!! and 12 bords. 
1557 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) So For swaile for a 
saunce belle. .ijd. 1574 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 249 
Foure swawles and foure trisls, v*. 1582 Wills If Itiv. 

N. C. (Surtees i860) 47, lij swalles for a horse baye. 
1597 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 740 For sawinge 
Sarkyn boordes and Swalles for the churche and the 
new bridge. 1600 Knarcsb. Wills (Surtees) I. 222 A 
swaile of timber lytnge at Peckwithe. 1640 Gateshead 
Church Bhs. in Notdhumbld. Gloss, s.v.^ Swale^ For 22 
sw'alls for formes for the church. 1648 in Archaeologia 
Juliana (1892) XV. 252 For 20 Swalls to be^scafiblds. 2799 
Naval Chron. L 176 Stepping dowm the side of the Yar- 
mouth hulk at Plymouth, he fell against the swale of the 
vessel. 1841 Harkhorke Salof>ia Ant. Gloss. 582 Swale. 
a piece of wood going from an upright shaft in an oatmeal 
mill to one of the wheels. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict.^ Swauls^ 
the outside bars in the frame of the bottom of a cart. w. Yks. 

Swale (sw/il), sb?' dial.y chiefly E. Anglian. 
Also/swill, pswail. [prob. of Scandinavian origin, 
and related to ON. sva/ar f, pi. (MSw. svali, Sw. 
JS'fl/iJ.Norw. sval) balcony or gallery along the side 
of a house, ON. svalrcooX (see Swale a.)^ ON. 
(MSw., Sw., Norw.) srnla to cool.] Shade; a 
shady place. Also, the cool, the cold. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 481/2 Swale {P. or shadowe), umbra, 
vmbractdum. estiva. 1567 Golding Ovid’s Met. v. (1593) 
116 Downe she sate among the trees which gaue a plesant 
swale. 1571 — Calvin on Ps. xxiii. 4 David alludetb to y< 
dark swales or the dens of wj’ld beastes. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric.. Diet. Rust.. Swill, used in the Northern parts 
for shade, or shadow. C1700 Kennett MS. Lansd. /ojj. 
Swale, cold or dank air ; as, he lies In the sw*nle, i.e. in the 
open cold air. 2821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 139 Granny 
there was on the bench. Coolly sitting in the swail. 1857 
Borrow Romany Rye xxv, Tom your horse out to grass., 
in the swaJe of the morn and the evening. 

Swale (sw^il), local. Also 6 Sc. swaill, 
swayll, 9 swail, Sc. swyle. [Origin tmknown. 
Prob. conveyed to America from the eastern coun- 
ties, where it is still in use.] A hollow, low place; 
esp. l/.S., a moist or marshy depression in a tract 
of land, esp, in the midst of rolling prairie. 

1584 (Dec. 23) Reg, Maf, Sif. Scot. (1888) 239/2 Keipand 
the stripe quhill it enter in Beildets swaill, and keipand and 
ascendand upwith the said swaill quhill it cum to the littill 
stane calsay. 1615 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) 11 , 324 
Hauldand vp the said burne to the roche swaill of Kyn* 
mvndie. Ibid.. Quhair thair wane great mother swayll on 
the south syde of the said Blackbumc. Ibid, 326 Thairfra 
doun the said northsyd of the great swayll. 1^ Dedham 
Rec. IV, 135 (I’homion) He may cult in a place called the 
Swale, adj03ming to the Ceader Swampe, 1805 T. Bigelow 
yrnt. Tour Ntagra Falls (1876) 37 (Thornton) A swale or 
valley affords .. copious springs of water. 1800 Kendall 
Tray. IIL IxxviL 103 The swales, or rich hollows, lying 
behind the uplands, by which latter they are separated from 
the meadows. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie v. Fire low, bo>*s 
—level into the swales, for the red skins are settling to the 
very earth 1 1830 Galt Lawrie T, iii. iL (1849) 86 Slumps 
and cradle heaps, mud-holes and miryswails/ succeeded one 
another.^ i 865 Gregor Banjgsk. Gloss.. Szoyle. a bog. 1874 
Trippe in C^ues Birds N.W, 223 An open park-Hke tract 
of rolling, grassy prairie, interspersed with groves of pines, 
low hills, and wet, marshy swales. 

attrib. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vni. v. (1849) 371 These 
swale-runneTs are often deceptive. 1905 Blaekw, Mag. Dec. 
771/1 That course led him through the swale bottoms. 19XX 
Canadian Newspaper. Their crop is swale hay ; in other 
words sw'amp grass. 

Swale, a. north., dial. [a. ON. svalr (MSw,, 
Sw., Norw. sval) cool : cf. Swale sb.T] Cool, chill. 
1674 Ray N, C. Words Sivale. windy, cold, bleak. 

Swale, v.^ •. see Sweal v. 

Swale (sw^l), z;.2 [app, of dial, origin (see 
STVail in Eng. Dial. Diet) ; prob, frequent, f. SwAy 
V. + -LE, but parallels are wanting. Cf. Shrop- 
shire dial. svjayUpolc = sway-pole^ intr. To move 
or sway up and down or from side to side. Hence 
Swa*ling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Swa'Ungly 
adv,^ with a swaying motion. 

2820 Blaekw. Mag. VII, 676 Here *s a jerked feather that 
swales in a bonnet. 1822 Ibid. XII. 781 With his.etemal 
sidling and sliding about, ..and swalingwith his coat-tails. 
Ibid. 782 Treading the street with his corn-troubled toes,., 
swalingly goes the kind Cockney King. 1824 Ibid. XV. 86 
He dropsa wing..withaswaling and graceful amorousness. 
1827 Praed Red Fisherm. 221 As the swaling wherry 
settles down. 1863 Sala Captain Dangerous I. iv. 223 The 
great plumed hat., flapped and swaled over my eyes. 1895 
It, Dobson Poems. Sundial xi, A soldier gallant.., Swing- 
ing a beaver with a swaling plume. 

Swale, obs. pa. t, of Swell v. 

Swaler (sw/i’loi). nortk-midl. dial. Also 6 
swaller, 8-9swailer, qsweeler. [f. Sweal 
2^. -{--ebI.] a dealer in com : see quots. 

*597 Manck, Cri. Leei Ree, (1B85) II. 130 No swaller that 
3*5 a flrorrcner..shaU sell or measure any come\'pon any 
other daye then vppon the Saturdayc and mundayc. 1743-4 


Alstonfield Par. Const. Acc. (E.D.D,), Paid for writing 
warrants for badgers and swalers to take licenses, £00 .0.06. 
1796 Pecge Derbicisms (E.D*S.){ Badger.. .He is called 
also a swailer. I suppose from melting or swealiugthe oats ; 
for the badger esT swailer\& one that sells oatmeal. 2829 
Glover's Hist. Derby I. 198 The people who deal in oat- 
meal are called swalers or mealmen. 1848 Evans Leicester. 
Words, Swaler. a person whose trade it is to prepare oats 
inio^rits, meal, &c.; Uom* swealiug*. or * S 7 ualing\ i.e., 
w'astxng or lessening the ^rain a little. 2887 Folk-sp. S. 
Cheslu. Sweeler. a dealer m corn. 

Swalowe,' obs. form of Swallow sb^- 
f Swa’ling, vbl. sb. Obs. rare, [? f. Scandina- 
vian stem skval^ denoting loud noise.] ?Loud 
singing (of birds). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2061 Swoghyng of swete ayre, S walyng 
of briddes. 

+ SwaU. Ohs. Also 4 sual. [a. or corresp. to 
MLG., LG. swal{l whirlpool, swollen mass of 
w.ater (whence Sw. svall surge, stvell of the sea), 
= MHG. swal (G, schwall)\ f. swal-\ swel~ (see 
Swell v,').'] An agitated mass of water. 

A 1340 HfiiiMLE Psalter xlv(i). 4 Fluminis impetus.. 
s^val^ of flode. Ibid. IxviiL 3 (Ixix. 2) The storme, that is, 
the sual of malicious men,.sToghe me. 

Swall, var. Swale sb.^ ; obs. or dial. f. Swell. 
Swallet (swg'lct). local, {s.w.) [Obscure for- 
mation on Swallow v., 7 after gullet.] An under- 
ground stream of water such as breaks in upon 
miners at work. Also (in full, swallet holt)y the 
opening through which a stream disappears under- 
ground. Cf. S'wallow sbPi‘ I b. 

2663/’/;//. Trans. III. 769 If thcj» find a Swallet, they drive 
an Adit upon Levcll, till 'tis dry. 1762 A. Catcott Treat, 
Deluge III. (1768) 356 The collateral conduits of the swallet- 
holes, leading down into one great unfathomable cavity in 
the bowels of the earth. 2778 PnvcE Min. Cornuh, 84 The 
larger submarine gulphs or swallcts. 1856 S. Hughes 
Walemvorks 133 Swallet holes and subte^anean rivers. .in 
the district of Gower and in the Mendip hills. 2865 Reader 
Tan. 7 This stream is known to commence its subterranean 
journey about two miles off, where it enters a * swallet.* 2920 
spectator 8 Jan. 47/1 Mendip (has), .underground springs 
and rivers.. faintly indicated by the countless swallcts that 
pit the surface of the hills. 

II Swallo (swg'lo). Also swalaj swalloe, -ow. 
[a. Malay jKWa/n.] = Sea-SLTJG 

I, Tkepang. 

2779 Forrest Foy, N. Guinea 373 They sec tlie swallo in 
clear 'vatcr, and strike it as it lies on the ground, with an 
instrument, consisting of four bearded iron prongs. 2792 — 
Foy. Mergui A rchip. 83 They sail in their Paduakans to the 
northern parts of New Holland, .to gather Swallow {Diche 
de Mer). 2802 (sec Sea-swallow 3]. 2836 Penny Cycl. V. 
288/2 ihe tripang swala, or sea-slug (bolothurion', is a 
valuable article of exportation (from Borneo} to China. 2^04 
A. H. S. Landor Gemsef East 1 . 271 The exports consisting 
chiefly of Black and White Swallo or Seaslug. 
Swallow(swg*lcu),xAl Forms: 1 8(u)ualu(u)ae, 
swealwe, swalowe, -uwe, -awe, i, 4 ewalewe, 
swalwe, swolwe, 4 awalugh, awalu, 4-6 
swalow(e, 5 swalue, sualowe, 5-7 swal- 
lowe, 6- swallow. [Com. Tcut, (not recorded 
for Gothic) : OE. swealwe wk. fern. = OS, sualay 
MLG, swalewe, swalue, MDu. srudluwe, •ewe 
(Du. zwaluw), OHG. swalawa, swalwa (MHG. 
swal{e)we, G. sckwalbe), ON. svala for *svplva 
(MSw., Sw. svala. 'Da..svale)*,—OTe\xt. *swalwdn~, 
the etymological meaning of which is disputed. 

Continental Germanic dialects have also forms of other 
types: without w in the final syllable, e.g, MHG. swal. 
swale. MLG. swale. WFris. sweal. swell with w-suffix, 
e.g. HG. (local) sehwalm. schwalme, Flem. xivaelemx 
forms with dim, suffix arc widespread in LG. arid Fris., e.g, 
MLG. swalike. swal{e)ke, LG, swaalke. FJem, swalcke 
(Kilian), EFris., NFris. sw&lk. WFris. swealtsje. sweltsje.'\ 
1 . A bird of the genus Hirundo, esp. H. rustica, 
a well-known migratory bird with long pointed 
wings and forked tail, having a swift curving flight 
and a twittering cry, building mud-nests on build- 
ings, etc., and popularly regarded as a harbinger of 
summer (cf. c). 

a 700 Epinal Gloss, 498 Hirundo. sualuuae. C950 Guthlac 
X. (1909) 243 pa comon pxr sa:mninga in twa swalewan 
fleogan, and hi.^heorasangupahofon. C2000 Sax. Lecchd. 
IL 256 ^enim swcalwan, 5cb2enj..to ahsan. Ibid. III. 44 
Vcaim swolwan nesL ^2320 Sir Trdsir. 1366 A swalu ich 
herd sing.^ <^*374 Chaucer Troylus \\. 64 The swalwe 
Proigne, with a sorwful lay,..gan make bir weymentinge. 
2398 'Sv.ynsK Barth. DeP.R, xii. xxiL (Bodl. MS.) If. 222b/i 
In making of ncstes be swalowe is mosle slhe. a 2450 Knt. 
de la^ TourWxx. 102 Thedungeof swalueslell into the eyen 
of ibis good man Tohic. a 2529 Skelton P. Sfiarowe 404 
The chattrynge swallow. 1579 Spenser Cal. Mar, 

II The Swallow peepes out of her nest. 26x2 Shaks. Wint. 
y.iv.xv. J19 Daffadiis, That come before the Swallow dares. 
1750 Gray Elegy x8 Tbe swallow twitt'ring from the straw- 
built shed. 2820 Keats To Autumn 33 I'he red-breast 
whistles from a garden-croft; And gathering swallows twitter 
in the skies. 2876-82 Newton YarrelVs Hist, Brit, Birds 
IL 345 The migrations of the Swallow are in a direction 
nearly due north and south. 

b. In allusions to the swift flight of the bird. 

13.. K, Alls, 3775 (Laud MS.), He lakes Bulcyphal by h® 
side, So a swalewe be gynnekforp glide. cx-^Sir Ferumb. 
4232 pat noble stede, hat al so swyftlyche h^nne jede So 
sw'olwe doJ> on fi>qt. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 
258 Bajmrde went not the liiyll pas^ but went lyke a 
sualowe. 2594 Shaks. Rich. HI. v, ii. 23 True Hope Is 
swift, and flyes with Swallowcs trings. 


C. Prov. One swallow does not make a summer 
(and allusions to it). 

Cf. Gr. /xfa pifeAcSuv tap ov voiti, 

*539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1^52) 25 It is not one 
swalowe that bryngelh in somer. Itisnotonegood qualitie 
that maketh a man good. 1546 J, Hevwood Prov. (1867) 57 
One swalowe maketh not soinmer (said 1 ) men sale, a 2548 
Hall C/r^rw., Hen. IF. 3oHe wellremembred that one faire 
day assureib not a good Sommer, nor one fliyng Swalow 
prognosticateth not a good yere. 1589 Nashe Pref, to 
Greene's Menaphon Wks. 1905 III. 323, I would preferre 
diuine Master Spencer. .Neither is he the onely swallow of 
our Summer, 2627 Moryson liin. m. 43 Lest 1 should 
seeme by one Swallow to make Summer, ..tbe men of Here- 
fordf?hire can witnes, that such examples are not rare in 
England. 2636 Prvnne Rem, agst, Shipmoney 28 Since in 
such Taxes commonly, one Swallow makes a kinde of Som- 
mer, 2822 Scott Kenilw. xvii, Raleigh. .disowning. .that 
one day's fair reception made a favourite, any more than one 
swallow a summer, 

2 , In extended sense, any bird of the swallow 
kind, or of the famWy Htrundinidiey e.g. a martin; 
often misapplied to (and in earlier scientific use 
including) the swifts, now reckoned as a distinct 
and unrelated family {Cypselidsd). 

In ^E., stxPs%vealwe. Jit. shore-swallow, meant ‘sand- 
martin Also, heoruswealwe. lit. sword-swallow, occurs in 
poetry for * hawk *. 

27^ Phil. Trans. LI. 464 There are four distinct species 
of birds, that go under the general name swallow; viz, the 
swift or black martin ; 2. the swallow, that builds in chim- 
neys; 3. tbe martin^ that builds against houses; 4. the sand 
martin, that builds in sand-banks. 2792-5 J. Aikin & Mrs. 
Barbauld Evenings at Home II. 20 The Martins and other 
swallows. 2867 T. R. Jones Nat. Hist. Birds (1872) 51 The 
extensive race of Swallows and Swifts. 2885 Newton In 
Encycl, Brit, XVIII. 47/2 The Hirundinidar or Swallows. 

b. With qualifying words, applied to various 
species of Hirundinidx or Cypselidx\ also to 
birds of other families resembling swallows : as 
Hx-SK-swalloWy Baen-j., Caer-j., Chimney-l, 
House-j., Sea-swallow, 

Cliff Swallow, one of several species of the genus Petr0‘ 
chelidon. nesting in cliffs. Ksculeut Swallow, a name 
for the swifts of the genus Collocalin, which construct the 
' edible bird’s nests ’ of which soup is made in China. Tree 
Swallow, (a) an Australian swallow of the genus Hyloche‘ 
lidon. which lays in holes in trees; (6) the N. American 
while-bellied or white-breasted swallow, Taehychtein Undo- 
proene) bicolor, which nests in trees. fWafer Swallow, 
/a water-wagtail. Window Swallow, the house-martin, 
Chelidon urbiea. Wood Swallow, (a) = swnllow-shrike 
(see 4); {b) s tree swallow (b). (Several other species arc 
named in Latbam*s Gen, Synopsis Birds, 2783, and other 
ornithological works, Morris’s Austral English. 1898. eta) 

2B70 Lowell Study Wind, {1886) 28 The *clifr-swallow., 
has come and gone. 2783 Lathaai Gen. Synopsis Birds VI . 
578 *Esculent SwIallowJ..the nest. .is composed of such 
materials as not only to be edible, but accounted as one of 
the greatest dainties of the Asiatic epicures. 2823 (see 
Esculent A. 2 r). 2873 Buller Birds Lew Zealand 242 
Hyloehelidon nigricans, (Australian *Tree-swallow,) 1552 
Cooper Elyot's Diet,, Cinclos byrde called a ‘•water 
swallow, not muche bigger than a larke. Eros. saUh..lhat 
it is a certaine b>Td, so weake and feeble, that she can not 
make bir owne nest, and so laieth hir egges in other byrdcs 
nestes. 2668 Charleton Onomast, 20B OWc’/i/x.. the long- 
bill’d wagtail, and Half Snipe, aliis Water-Swallow, 2802 
Montagu Ornitk, Diet. 1 , Swallow,. .a genus of pcrchcrs 
..of which we have three species natives: the Bank, the 
Chimney, and the “Window, Swallow. 2827 T, Forster 
Observ. Nat. Hist, Swalloxvtribe (ed. 6) 6 House Martin, 
or Window Swallow. 2869 A. R. Wallace Malay Archip. 
I. 338 The curious “wood-swallows (Ariami), which closely 
resemble swallows in their habits and flight. .twitter from 
the tree-tops. 2887 [sec swallow-shrike in 4]. 2889 Lum- 
HOLTE Among Cannibals 28 , 1 shot a young cuckoo, .which 
was fed by four wood*swallows, {Artamus sordidus). 2B93 
Scribner's Mag. June 774/2 The wbite-breasled or wood- 
swallow.. is called tree-swallow in some regions, because it 
nests in hollow trees. 

3 , t a. = SEA-s^YALLOW I. b. Collectors name 
for a species of moth ; see quot. 1832. C. A 
variety of domestic pigeon : see quot 1854. 

x668 Charleton Onomast. 138 Hirundo. .iho Swallow, or 
Great headed Flying Kish, 2832 J. Ren.sie Butierjl. ^ PL 
34 The Swallow [Leiocampa dictxa) appears the beginning 
of June and August. 1854 Meall Moubray's Poult^ 288 
Swallow, distinguished by its ‘plunging or sailing in the 
air, when flying 2879 L. Wright Pigeon Keeper 205 
Swallows are very pretty and striking birds. 

4 . attrib, and Comb,, as swallow family, -flight 
(also y^.), kind, people, tribe; swalloru-tkroaied 
adj. ; swallow-like adj.andadv, ; also f swallow- 
bird {-bridde), a young swallow ; swallow- 
chatterer, the waxwing; swallow-day, the 
day on which the swallows arrive, or are reputed 
to arrive ; swallow-fish, f {a) the flying-fish 
(= Sea-swallow i) ; (/) the sapphirine gurnard, 
Trig/a hirundo (Cent. Diet.) ; swaUow-fiy, f (a) 
some unidentified swift-flying insect ; (/) a parasitic 
fly which infests swallows ; swallow-flycatcher 
= swalloiv-shrike ; + swallow-footed a., s;vift- 
footed, running swiftlyas aswallow flies; swallow- 
hawk, {a) tbe black-winged kite, Elanus melano- 
pterus ; (/) the swallow-tailed kite, Elanoides 
forfeatus; f swaUow('s) herb = Sw.<vLLOWWOET 
2 ; swallow-kite, the swallow-tailed kite ; swal- 
low pigeon = 3 c ; swallow-shrike, a bird of the 
genus Artamus or family Artamidx, found in India 

and Australia; swallo w-smolt, a varied of speckled 
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tront (see Smolt 2) ; swalloTO^e nest, the nest of 
a swallow ; iransf, applied to a thing lodged at a 
height ; spcc^ a battery of guns or company of shot 
placed on a height (cf. Ckow's kest i) ; swallow ' s ^ 
nestjlyy a fly that infests swallows* nests; swallow- 
stone (ir. L. chelidotiius lapiiius, Pliny), a stone 
fabled to be brought from the sea-shore by swallows 
to give sight to their young ; f STV’allow-swifter 
comp, adj, (t:onco-zvd.), softer than a swallow ; 
swallow-tick, a species of tick which infests 
swallows ; swallow- warbler, an Australian 
species of warbler (^Sylvia hirttitdinacca)^ v,’ith 
plumage resembling that of a swallow ; swallow- 
winged a.^ (a) swift as the swallow ; {b) shaped 
like a swallow’s wings ; also (of a ship), having 
sails of such a shape; swallow-woodpecker, a 
woodpecker of the genns Melaiierpes, See also 
Swallow-tail, etc. 

a X3*s Pf'ose Psalter 180, V shal ahray crye mercy as a 

swolwe-bridde. 1688 Holme Armoury 111. 291/2 A kind 
of low footed Stool, or Cricket.. with a ledge or border 
of Board nailed about the top of it, after the manner 
of a ^Swallow Box. 18^7 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds 
II. iiL vi. 71 Bombydllinje, or *swallow chatterers. 
x8o8 T. Forstek Circle oj' Seasons 15 Apr., *Swallow 
Day. 1858 Baird Cycl. Nat, Scx.^ HirutidirJdae^ the 
^Swallow family, x6ox Holland Pliny xxxn. XX. IL 
452 The sea •S\valloxv fish. 2661 Lovell Hist. Aniin. 
Mtn. 234 Swallow-fish, .hath hard flesh and therefore hardly 
concoctw. x68r Grew Musxtiin i. v. iii. 216 The Swallow- 
Fish. So called from the length of his Gill-Fins, which 
reach to the end of his Tail, like a pair of very long Wings. 
1830 Tennyson in Mem. xlviii, She. .loosens from the lip 
Short *swallow.flights of song, that dip Their wings xn tears, 
and skim away. 1883 J. Pavn Tki^erilian Il-'a/er xxii, 
After several swallow-flights of talk. 1668 Ckarleton 
Onomast. 43 Chelidon (quia volatu post se omnes relinqult) 
the *SwalIow.fly, 18x3 Kirby S: Sp. Kntomol. iv. (x8i8) I. 
112 The sx\’alIow-fly {^mithomyia /ftVr/wrfrVxtr. .L.)..has 
been known to make its repast on the human species. 1883 
EncychBrit. XVII 1 . 38/1*5 wallow- Flycatchers (Artamus). 
2636 W, Denny in Ann. Duhrensia (1877) 14 The *Swal!ow. 
footed Grey-hound. 1838 Baird Cycl. Nat. Sci, s, v. Milvins^ 
The black wnged ’*swallow-hawk. .lives principally upon 
insects which it catches upon the winm 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
j2 The great Celandyneis named in Greeke x^Atfoi-tov, that 
IS to say, *Swallow.hefbe. 2647 Hexham i. (Herbs), Sual- 
lowes hearbe, swalmoderuydi, 1687 Drvoes Hind <5* P, 
iiu S47 Some Swifts, the Gyantsof the ‘Swallow kind. 2773 
G. White Selhome^ To Pennant 9 Nov., All the swallow 
kind sip their water as they sw’eep over the face of pools or 
rivers. 2840 Maccilliyray Brit. Birds 1 . 47 Naacltnis. 
•Swallow.kite. x^aSTAKYHURST/fi'wr/nv.fArh.) lox Furth 
she quxeklye galops, with wingfligbt ‘swallolyke hastning. 
x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. xv, n, Ma^nijicenee 747 
Ann*d with Arrows, . , Swift Swallow-like, 2843 Petiny 
Cycl. XXV. 272/x The Swallow-like Campyloptcrians 
[humming-birds]. 2896 ‘ Ian Maclaren* Kate Carnezie 
209 Old Sandie Ferguson . . whose atThml, swallowlike, 
heralded the approach of the great occasion. 1730-^6 Thom. 
SON Autumn 836 Warn’d of approaching Winter, gather’d, 
play The ‘swallow-peo^Ic. x 83 t Lvell Pigeons 85 Ibe 
’swallow pigeon., has its name from its resemblance in 
marking to the tern or sea swallow, 1887 Newton in 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. 730/2 The Indian and Australian 
Artamus (the species of which genus are often known as 
Wood-Swallows, or ‘Swallow-Shrikes). 2847 Stoddart 
Anglers Com^. 36 The ‘Swallow-Sraolt of Tweed, 1604 E, 
Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend j66 The besieged shot three 
peeces at the ‘swalloes nest, and dismounted three of the 
enemies C^ons. i796NEMNicK/’<7i^;?i-Zea'.,Swallow's-nest 
fly, Hif>pobosca avicularia. 18x3 Scott Quentin D. iii, Cer- 
tain cr^Ies of iron, called * swallows' nesis *, from which the 
sentinels. .could. .take deliberate aim. 2849 Baxjdur Man. 
Bot. § 1130 The edibleswallows’-nests of the East. 5878 Mbs. 

F. D. Bridges yruL Lady's Trav. round World L 19 Sepr. 
(:883) 23 We are living with 200 monks in a sort of sx^Iows’- 
nest monasterj’, perched half-way op the face of a cliff!. 2585 
Bright Melanch. xxxix. 257 The chalydony, or ‘s^vallowe 
stone, found in the mawes of young swallowes. x 863 
Charletos Onomast. 258 Ckelidonius^ Sttallow-sione. xfgS 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iL iiu Colonies 429 ‘Swallow, 
swifter surges. 2879 L. Wright Pigeon Keeper 14S If there 
be white in it or above it under the throat at all, the bird 
has the fault of being * ‘swallow-throated ’. iSzS Samooelle 
Direct. Collect. Insects ^ Crust. 55 I’he Forest Fly, Sheep 
and ‘Swallow-tick. 2768 Pennant Bnl. Zoo!. II. 24S Con. 
ceming the manner the ‘swallow tribes di^p 05 e of themselves 
after their disappearance from the countries in which they 
make their summer residence. X857T.R. Jones Hist. 
Birds (1872) sS The swallow tribes manifest a decided pre- 
dilection for the neighbourhood of water. ^ *8ox Latoam 
Gen. Synopsis Birds SuppL IL 250 ‘Swallow Warbler. .This 
is a small species; all above the plui^ge is black. tS 97 
Pil>^. Pamass. 11. 26S Shall not wee . .To Pamass hast with 
‘svfallow-tvinged speede? 2629 M^lncer Picture ir. x, III 
news, ixxadam, Are swallow-winged- 2865 ). H. Ingraham 
Pillar of Fire (1S72) 154 A long swallow-wmged 290= 

Munseys Mag. XXV. 486/1 The swyllow.wing^ Leranune 
barques. 2837 Swaxnson Nat. Hist. Birds II. xn. ix. 235 
The fifth and last genus (Melanerpes) may imt x^ptly ^ 
called ‘swallow woodpeckers, for they resemble those buds 
in their migratory ^bits, their long wings, and their black 
glossy plumage. 

Swallow (sw9‘Lja)j s 5 .- Forms : <t. i ses'W’els? 
swelh, 4 swel‘W'(3), Kent, sueljy 4 4”5 

swolowe, 5 swelw(h)0, swelgb, swelogbe, 
sweluli, 6 Sc. BTvelUe. B. 4 STV0I5, swolvr(5), 
B-nrolou5, -owlio, -ewe, 4-5 swol-we, swolow(e. 

5 swolwh, 6 pi. swolnes, 7 bwoUow. 7. 4-0 
fiwaloTve, 5 Bwalgh, swalo, (/>/. swaloes, sua- 
lowe, sqwalowe), 5-6 swalovr, (6 pi. swalous, 
Sc. swallie, 9 north, dial, swall(e)y), 6- srvallow. 
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OE.^estve/f,*szefe/^jSme/h gulf, abyss, corresp. 
to MLG. swelch (also swalch) throat, whirlpool, 
gluttony, glutton, OHG. swel^ glutton (MHG. 
swelhCf swelch, also swalch abyss, flood), ON. 
svelgr whirlpool, swallower, devourer; i.swelg~x 
swalg. (see Swallow v.). The phonetic develop- 
ment has followed that of the verb.] 

1. A deep hole or opening in the earth; a pit, 
gulf, abyss. Ohs. exc. as in b. 

a. ^2X00 in Napier OE. {»A>xxrx 215/5 Hiatum, operiionem 
vel foveam tenr, swelh. 2382 Wyclif i Kings xL 27 
Salomon beeldxde Mctlo, and euenede the swelw3 [1388 
swolowe] of the extee of Dauxd. e 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
viu. 29 pare er swelghes in be erthe allway brjTinand- 
p, 2382 Wyclif Prov, xiiL 13 In the weye of dispiseris a 
swolw3 £1388 a swalowc; Vulg. in itinere contemptorum 
voragoj. c 2383 Chaucer L. G. W. 1 104 {Dido) This Eneas 
is come to Paradj's Out of theswolow of hellc. 2481 Caxton 
A/yrr. il x\iiL 106 Ther in the myddle of therthe a place 
whiche is called Abisme or swolou*e. 

y. 2388 Swalowc (see 2382 in /5 ). ^1530 Ld. Berners 

Ari^ Lyt. BryL (1824) 43 The abysme and swalowe of the 
earth. 2636 R. J ames tr. ASinucius Felix' Octavius 22 Into 
^e SM*:dlow of a prodigious deepe gulfe. 2683 Manley 
Groiius' Loso C. Warss^S They were ignorant, what Swal. 
lows and Quagmires lay hid in the deceitful Nature of the 
SoiL 2694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 6 The Ground. .is sunk 
from the level, ..and ends in a very deep Circular Gulf or 
Sw*alIow. 2799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 284 This mountain con- 
tains beds of pyrites and \*ast sviallozvs. 

b. spec. An opening or cavity, such as are 
common in limestone formations, through which a 
stream disappears underground: also called swal- 
Icrji-pit, SwALLow-HOiE, and locally Swallet. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 297 The (river] Mole (in 
SurTeyL.is swallowed up, and thereof the place is called the 
Svyaltow. 1681 BEAUstoNT in Philos. Collect. No. 2. 3 Cer- 
tain xvaters which. .were conveyed into the ground by a 
swallow, c X700 Kennett AfS. Lansd. lOjSt Ssvallosvpit, 
xvhere hollow caverns remain in the earth upon mine- 
works. X789 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. (1791) 96 note, The 
Swallows, .or basons on some of the mountains, like Volcanic 
Craters, where the rain-water sinks into the earth. 1833 
Phillips Alan. Geol. 4x2 Every limestone hill. .shows in its 
swallowsand moor pits the erosive power of the atmospheric 
xvaier. 2893 Naturalist 258 A streamlet, .runs, .eastward, 
for about fifty j-ards, and then disappears in a * swallow to 
reappear in another fifty jmrds and resume its course. 

2. A depth or abyss of water; a yawning gulf; 

a whirlpool. Ohs. or arch. ^ 

a. aiiooGloss. Aldhelm De Laud.Virg. 0 ^xiy\tx) 119/4620 
Caryhdibus .z. Seswelgum. C2330 R. Brunke 

Citron. Waee (Rolls) 1453 So ar f>o Nykents faste aboute. . 
sGhipmeo..To som sweTw[r. r. suelhu] to tume or steke, 
O^r a-ge^ roches to breke. 2382 Wyclif yonah ii. 4 Alle 
thi swelowts and wa\%is passiden on me. 2387 Trevisa Htg- 
<£^/x(Rolls) II, 42 Bytwene bh ilond Moo and Norb Wales, is 
a svi-elowe o. s W0UV3 ; 2432-30 swalo ; Caxton swolo w). 

4x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) v. x6 Sum saise b^tit es a swelgh 
(u.r.sweloghelofbcGrauellySee. cs^oPromp.Parv.^Ztfs 
Swelwhe, of a water or of agrowndc (AT. sweivve, S. st^*elth, 
P. swelowe), vorago. 

p. CX3B0 WvciiF IVks. (xSBo) 97 pet may be wel licned to 
swolwis of be see. 2387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I. 65 pilke 
tweie swolwes beep i-clepcd Scylla and Chaiybdb. c 243® 
Lydc. Poems (1911) 69 Future swolwys of foriunys 
ffloodj*s. 2483 Caxton Chas. Gt. iii. iL 205 An abysme or 
swolowe of water. 2566 Studley tr. Seneca's Aledea 2649 
Arayd theiustl5’ng swoluesof seas that whot with furj'e frye. 

y. 4x400 Destr. Troy 13299 Full swift to the swalgh roe 
swinget the Code, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 65 There 
be other swaloes of the see m the occean. 2470-83 Malory 

xviL ii. 691 There they myght net londe for ihere 
was a swalowe of the see. 4x5x0 Barclay ilirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) C j, Sivalous, quiesandes, and fordes perjll- 
ous. «XS33 Ld. Bern>:rs Gola,BB.AI.Aurel.{i^6) R viij, 
Wyll ye.,entre agayne into the swalowe of the see, for to 
engloutte you ? x6^ Aleeiing of Gallants 10 -^d fall into 
the large swallow of Stadia. 1615 T. ADAajs.^/r, Navig. Ep. 
Ded. 2 What Rocks, Gulphs, SwmUowes..and other perils 
that may endanger yon are marked out. 2639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang, UnL vii. § 70 A swallow, gulfe or quag-mire. 
28S7 Morris Odyss. xii. 350 Better to perish gasping in the 
swidlow of the sea. 

4 3. fg. A gulf, abyss, sink (of evil). Obs. 

41380 Wyclif Set. Whs. IIL 390 Also freris ben ressett, 
and a swolowhe of symonyc, , .and of thefitxs, c Hoc- 
cleve De Keg. Princ. 4479 He is pe swolu-e pat is iieucre 
All : At Auence now haue here a pul. 2426 Lyzx:. De Guti. 
Pilgr. 16293 * 1*^0 wofuW swolwh off Dysespeyr and D^er- 
amoun- 2563 Wis^ETtr, Vincent. Urin. xxx. Wks. (S.T.S.) 

II. 63 That atild swellic of filihxnes. 2596 Dalrvxiple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Sect. 1 . iiS Mony walde be drawme bexdlings 
into the dcip swallie of a! abhominablc rice. 1622 T. Wil- 
liamson tr. Goularfs Wise Vieillard 149 To draw vs out 
of the s^vallowes and gulfes of intemperance,. and all., 
excesse. a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 146 Carried 
head-long by a mainc current of disorder. Into a bottomicsse 
swallow of confusion. , jj-x 

4. The passage through which food and dnnk 
are swallowed ; the throat, phaiymc, or gullet, or 
these collectively ; the gorge. 

jj.. E. E. Alia. P. C. 150 A..whal..sw}-ftely sweated 
hym to swepe & his swob opeacd. a j^txi-sa tVars AUx. 
<507 Bory Bacy = Bacchiis) he was brayne-wode for 
bebbiny of wynes, Forpi he Swire & Jie swalowjat swnerc 

'’jsS'Toreoi Serfents i6 Hecreby they-.ruAe mda 
their passage or swallow, for then they suddcal>’ gob.e xn 
the..meate before them. 1658 A. Fox f; 

86111 ) there is fear that a blond vein hatbbe« hurt, or that 
the swrilow and throat he cut. 174? 

Greenland S7 All Sorts of Fishes. ,rua into the wide o^ned 
Swallow of this hideous Monster. 2873 MivaRT Lleiic. 
Anai. XL 433 The mouth, .which opens behiad into the 


SWALLOW. 

sxt-allow or pharynx. 2B84 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 4 
Nose II. 157 In most.. cases it is stated that the patient 
ot small SM-allow’ since childhood. 2884 Symonds 
P rrifre, lU. 115 Like a shark’s open swallow, ipor 
Bnt. Aied. ^ yml. 5 Apr., Epit, Lit. 55 Those patients who 
have stenosis of the swallow. 

^ ir^uf. 2698 Fryer Aex. E. India fp P. 57 We passed to 
It through a narrow Bite, which expatiates into a w^de 
Swallow. 

b. Considered in relation to its capacity for 
swallo^ving; hence capacity of swallowing; 
appetite for food or drink ; voracity ; also Jig. 
appetite, relish, inclination. 

. *S9 * Nashe P. Peniluse 23 ‘I’hou hast a foule swallow, if 
It come once to carousing of humane bloud. 2396 Haring- 
sonMetam. Ajax Pro!. B v. Whose throales haue a better 
SM*alIow, then their beds haue capacity. 1624 Massinger 
Pcirl. Love IV. V, 'Twill not down, sirl I have no sxv^low 
for t. ax7S4FiELDiNGC4«T4rrix//£7/AVks.i77i VIII.X26Me. 
thus., measures the honesty and understanding of mankind 
by a capaciousness of their sxsallow. 1831 T. L. Peacock 
Crotchet Castle The Reverend Doctor Follioit, a gentle, 
man endowed with a tolerable stock of learning, an inter- 
minable swallow, and an indefatigable pair of lungs. 1871 
M. (Rollins Alr^. ^ Alerclu III. iii. 78 He..MTth most 
voracxous sxvallow Walks into my mutton chops. 

5 . Jig. a. in reference to consuming or * devour- 
ing * (cf. Swallow v. 4 a). 

2607 Puritan xii. iv. 58 If 1 fall into the bungrie swallow 
of the prison, I am like vtterly to pierish, 2628 Feltham 
Resolves IX. [l] xlriL 139 With what a generall swallow. 
Death still gapes vpon the general! world 1 i683 South 
Serm., Prov. xii. 23 (1697) 1. 552 His Ungodly swallow, in 
gorging down the Estates of helpless Widows. 

b. in reference to acceptance or belief (cf. 
Swallow v. 5). 

2624 Middleton Game at Chess rv. ii. The swallow of my 
conscience Hath but a narrow passage. 2662 Gurnall 
Chr. in Amu verse 27. 11. xxvi. § i. (1679) 323/2 One sin 
rill Tviden thy.swallow a little, that thou wilt not so mu^ 
strein at the next. 1677 W. Hughes Alan of Sin ii. i. 9 
That the Apostles should leave the C^e of all me (Annies, 
to take-up that of one Particular Church.. can never go 
down with any but a Roman Suallow. 2697 Locke Let. to 
Afelyneux xo .A.pr., Even the largest minds have but 
narrow snaliowi 2737 J. H. Grose Vi^\ E. Jndtes 289 
Mahomet, .knowing as he did the reach and temper of his 
countrjTJien, he most probably adapted his religion to their 
swallow. 2852 Thackeray Esmond 11. HI, Of these tales,.. 
Mr. Esmond believed as much as he chose. His kins- 
woman’s greater faith had sn-allow for them all 28^ 
Lowell Perciral Pt. Wks. ILr^S There was no praise 
too ample for the easy elastioty of his s>valIow. 
f 6. The function of swallowing; the sense of 
taste ; trarisf. a taste, a small quantity tasted (in 
quot./^.). Ohs. 

2340 Ayenb. 50 J>e mouJ> heh tuo offices huerof \>t on be- 
longed to ^ zuelj ase to he mete an to de drinke. Ibid. 82 
Hare \vyt is al myswent and cornpt ase de zuel; of d® zyke. 
Ibid. 247 pe like greate zuetnesse d« berte contemplatxf 
ueld,.De IS bote a Htel zuel; huerby me smacked hou god 
is zuete. 

2826 Blachtv. Aleg. XIX. 659 Patients with callous appe- 
tites and hebetated tongues, who have lost the 'delighted 
sense of swallow, 

7. A single act of swallowing; a gulp. 

2822 T. G. Wainewricht Ess. 4 Crit. (iSBo) 257, I must 
drink this glass of sherry exactly at three smtiIIows. 2833 
J. Niiso'^ Nodes Ambr. Jan., Wks. 2S56IV, 225 The differ- 
ence between acirilUed sv.alIo\v and a barbarous bolt. xBsx 
JIayhew Lend. Labour 1.207 i2 When she'd bad a dean 
swallow she says (etc.). 2882 Sala Amer. Revis. (xSSs) 

60 He.. drank it at one swallow. 

b. A quantity (esp. of liquid) swallowed at 
once; a mouthful swallowed. 

i85x Du Chaillu Equat. Afr. vL 63, I look a swallow of 
brandy. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI, 277/1 To live like an 
Arab, content with a few dates and a shallow from the 
gourd, 2904 F, Lynde Grafters iL 24 The Honorable 
Jasper., look a swallow of water from the glass on the desk. 

8. a. The space between the sheave and the 
shell in a pulley-block, through which the rope 
runs. b. In a millstone : see quot. 1880. 

4x850 H. SruAirr Seaman's Catech. 37 Name the parts of 
a block. The shell, sheave, . .swallow, head. xBSo J. Lomas 
Alkali Trade 2x7 [In a miHl the 'swallow or recess cut 
xn the centre of the running stone, must be of ample size- 

9. A fish that inflates itself by swallowing air ; 
also called puffer, puffjish, or swell Jisk, 

2875 Goode Fishes Bermudas 22 Chilichlhj'S Spengleri, 

• . Swallow, Puff-fish. 

Swallow (swq’liTu), V, Forms : d. 1 swelsan, 
(-STveolsan, -swylsan),3rr/j‘2V/^, srvilhp, swiisp, 
swylsp, -swylep, swelhp, swelsp, swelp, 
STvelgep, 3 swel3e(n, ird sittg.^ aweletJ, 4 
swelghe, swelugh, -igh, sTvelwe, Kent. -zuel3e, 

^rd sing. zael(5)p, -ztiylp,4-5 swelewe, -owe, 5 
-awe, 8 Welle, swelwyn, swellyn; *SV. 4 swely, 

5-6 suelly, 5-6 (9 dial.') swelly, 6 awellie, 9 dial. 
swill(e)y. B . 2-3 swolejen, 3 -uwen, sw(e )olhen, 
sw^ejol^e, Or/n. swoUjlienii, 3-5 swolewe(22, 
swolwe, 4-i> swolow(e, swolo(n, 5 swoolow, 
sqwolw©,6 ^4.,9 dial. swoUy , 6-7 swollow. y. 3 
-swal^e, 4-6 swalow(e, 6 Sc. swallie, 6-7 swal- 
lowed 9 dial, awolley, 6- swallow, jPa. t. str. i 
swealo, I swe at h , 3 swalu^ , -snal^t 4 ®walc we, 
Kcnt.~ZTiB.l ^ ; wk. 4 swelwed, swelowede, suolid, 

-ud, -yt, 5 swelwyd, swellyd, swelud ; 4 
swelled, swolewede, swolowyd, squolowdo, 5 
swolo wed, -owed, swolut, sowoluyd ; 4swaltid, 
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fjwalled, 5 s-walod, 6- swallowed, Pa^ppU. 
sir. 1 -swolsen, (-awelssn), 3 iswolwe, isuol^e, 
8Wol5e(ii,3-5swolwe,4a-swolwe,A'V«/.-zuol5e; 
wJt. (i) 3 welewed, -owed, sweli^hid, swelwid ; 
Sc. and jwri/t. 5 swel5ed, sueljit, suelled, 6 
suellyit; 4 swol3ed, (i)swolwed, swolewed, 
-owid, 5 -owet, swolwyd, swolyt, 6 Sc. swolit ; 

4 awalughid, 5 aualoghed, swaloyd, 6 swa- 
lowed, 6- swallowed. [Com, Tent. orig. str. 
.vb, (not recorded for Gothic) ; OE. swelgan^ 
STVcalhj swtil^orij swollen = OLKrank. {far^suelgarit 
Vi'Dxi. sivclgeiiy swalck, geswolgen (Du. zivelgcn), 
ML.G. swclgen^ swelligen^ (LG. swelgeii)^ OHG. 
swel{a)han, swelgan, swalk^ giswolgin (MHG. 
swelken, swclgejij G. schwelgen wk.), ON. svelga, 
svalg, siilgiit solginHy also wk. (MSw. svalgha^ 
svalgk, svolghj stdghcn, solghin^ also swolgkety Sw. 
svalja. Da. svxlgt ) ; f. base swelg- : swalg^y repre- 
sented also in the forms given s. v. Swallow ; 
ulterior relations are undetermined. 

As in German and the Scandinavian languages, this verb ■ 
in English has become weak. 

The encroachment of the c of the pa. pple. and the a of 
the pa. t. upon the pres, stem is evidenced from the 12th 
and 13th centuries respectively; it was perhaps furthered 
by association with Swallow sb,^\ 

1 . irons. To take into the stomach through the 
throat and gullet, as food or drink. In early use 
and still poet, also more generally = to eat or drink 
up, devour : cf. FoasWALLOW. Also with down^ 
iUy Vp (see 10 a). 

a. cxooo Sax. Letchd, II. 230 Laures leaf ceowe and 
h^st s^w svi’clje. CI200 Tritu Coll. limn. 43 Ne J>aue Jju 
pat storm me duue, ne hat he deuel me swelje. c 1220 
Bestiary He dragCfS 6e neddre of de sion..and swelcS 
it. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints jclvii. {EJ/ame) 170 Bestis. . pat 
var of sa gret cruelie, pat pai wald ryf & swcly sone INIane 
or best. CX380 Wvclif Serjtu Sel. IVks. I. 70 pe more 
fishes swelewcn h® lasse. c 1440 Promp. Parv.jfii/^ SweU 
wyn (A', swellyn, /*. swolowyn), ^1480 Hehrysos 

Orpheus 4 Eurydice 351 Thus Cerberus to swclly sparis 
none. 150^0 Dl^nbar Ivlii. 6 Sum swelleis swan, 

sum swelleis duke. 1556 BztLEitDZii Cren. .SVtf/. (1821) I. 
p.2cliv,Efdr the.,quantiteof the dew lhatthay swellie, thay 
consave and brcdls the perle. 

[eitys Lamh, Horn. 123 He. .forswolesetS ^ne hoc 
forS mid pan cse.}^ c 1200 Trin, Cell. Horn. 181 Tc^ hine 
grinde6. Tunge bine swole3e3. Drote lurneS hine, 13.. 
Sir Bates (A.) 2764 Jenande &. gapande on him so, Ase he 
wolde him awolwe po. cxsSoWvcup Sel. Wks. 511. 117 
pat pou swolow DO tnorc pan ys nede. <rx386 Chaucer 
Manciple's Prol. 36 See bow be ganeth lo this dronken 
wigliL As though he wolde swolwe ys anon right. 14.. 
Twinale's Vis. 485 This bogy best. . Hissette to swolo [v. rr. 
svyelowe, swolewe] couetows men. Ibid. 491 In iho profecy 
hit is wryion thus That a best schall swolewo C«/.n swelowc) 
the covetows, 1448-0 Mctham Atuoryus ff Cleepes 1352 pe 
serpent a.sundjT pe oak dotht byte, And afitjT sqwolwyth 

■y- Ic- i20sLAy.2B453 Alvm wairSest puWinchaestre, ptc eorSe 
pe seal forswahe (c 1275 for*swol3e).] 1500-20 Dukbar Poems 
xi. 37 Syne-sall the swallow \v.r. swellie] with Lis mouth 
The dragone Death, 1534 Lyndsvodds Const. Provine. 2 b, 
Pure wyneonelygyuen tothcymtodr3'nketbatthey maye the 
moreeasely &sonerswaloH'edowncihe sacramente whjxhe 
iheyhaue recej'ued. 16x7 Morvsok /tin. 1. 245 The laniz* 
aries..did so swallow our wine, as when it was spent, we 
were forced todrinke water. 1677 Johnson in Pay's Corr, 
(1848) 128 [Salnxotis] swallow the oait with the hook down 
into the stomach, afjoo Evelyn Diary a Jan, j 634, A 
fellow W’ho cate live charcoal, .champing and swallowing 
them down. 17^4 Goldsil Nat. Hist. (1824) III. 6 There 
is a power of animal assimilation lodged in the stomach of 
all creatures.. converting substances they swallow into a 
fluid fitted for theirow'n peculiar support. 1835 T, Mitchell 
Aeham. 0/ Aristoph. gto note, A prize for the person who 
. . should at a given signal first swallo w a certain quantity 
of wine. 

Pa. t. str. ciooo Eccles. Instil, in Thorpe Ane. Laws 
(1840) II. 398 He big swealh, Sc hi;^ eft aspaw on pa hat- 
testan li:;as. etzgo S, Eng. Leg. 1. 19/605 Heo me nam 
and swalu3 C1400 Si. Alexius (iJaud 622) 6ix A 

whal hjTn swalewe at 00 word ffbr 00 morsel in hast. 
pa. t. tuk. a 1300 Cursor AT. X5333 Son it was pat morsel 
bun, ..And lud^^ sueliJ [Gott. suelud, Fair/, squolowdc, 
Trin. swolewed] it onan. 13.. St. Mergrete in Leg. Cath, 
(1840) 97 He tokc fair in his foole mouthe And swalled hir 
flesche Sc bon, c 1330 R, Brunne Citron. IVaee (Rolls) 3785 
Man Sc best be swelwed Sc ct. ^2440 Alphabet of Tates 
242 pe devull in Hknes of a dragon swalod hym hand & 
fute. X481 Caxton Reynard xxnL(Arb.) 61 The roeke may 
wel coraplayne, for I swolowed in dame sharpbeck his wyf. 
X821 Scott ICenitw. xiv, Sussex.. swallowed the medicine 
without farther hesitation. 

pa. ppie sir. <1x250 Owl fj Sight. i46peos vie.. sat to- 
swoUe and tobolewe So heo hedde one frogge iswolwe [v.r. 
uuol3el. css-S'^Gen.fr Ex. 1976 Wilde der Hauen min sune 
stvol^enher. 13 „ Sir Bates 786 A..starede on Eeues 
wip cien holwe, Also a wolde him haue a*swolwe. 
pa. pple. wk. X387 TaE\TSA Higden (Rolls) IV. 421 Som 
of hem pat fiye,.,delj'uercd hem of ieweles of gold pat pey 
haddc i*swoIw<^ to fore pat pey iiy7. ■ C1450 St. Cuthberi 
(Surtees) 731 pe seele calfe . . pat cuthoert buke bad swelyed. 
CX450 Alirk's Festial 200 A. gret horryble dragon. .wold 
ha’ue swolyt her. 1560 Kolukud Seven Se/esfi My self 
this mater saw. .That ane Infantwas swellyit with ane sow. 
X65X Hoznzs Leviatlt. w.xxxiuigs Pills., swallowed whole, 
have the vertue to cure. 1779 Mirror No. 50 ? xx Having 
swallowed a short breakfkst. X872 Tennyson Ga>etli 4- , 
Lyr.ette 1308 Some hold that he hath swalloxv'd infant flesh, 
hlonster ! igio Eticycl. Brit. II. 28/2 The bait had to be 
swallowed by the pike before the hook would take bold, 
b In fig. or allusive phr. To swallow onds 


Spink : (<z) in renderings of Job vii. 19, where the 
reference is to the difficulty of swallowing when in 
distress; t (^) to restrain anger or other strong 
feeling, to repress the rising gorge. To swallow 
a cantely a gudgeotty a spider, a taverndoken : see 
Camel i c, Gudgeon sb.^ 2 b, Spider sb. i d, 
Tavern sb. 4 d. 

c 1400 Peiy Job 40 in 2b Pol. Poevts X22 Thow woldest 
suffer neucr more Me to swolowe my salyue? cit^tt 26 Pol. 
Poems xo3 How longe sparest poti me no3t. To swolwe my 
spotcl, hot it me gry'ue? 1535 Coverdale Job vii. xp Why 
goest thou not fro me, ner lettest^ me alone, so longe till I 
swalow downe my spetle? [Similarly x6ix.] 1555 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) xi8 Owre men moued with greate hope and 
hunger of golde, beganne agetne to swalowe downe theyr 
spettle. 1580 Lodge Reply Gosson's Sell. Abuse {HyinitT. 
Cl.) 15 Mithlnks while you hcare th>'s I see you swallowe 
down your owne spittle for reuenge. a 1592 Greene Jas. TV. 
V, iv, None of you both, I see, but are in fault ; Thus 
simple men, as I, do swallow flies. 1631 Massinger Be- 
lieve as You List i. it. Hce durst not stay mce, Yf hee 
had, had founde I wouide not swallowe my spettle. <z 1714 
G. Lockhart in L. Papers (tBiy) 1. 221 [They] were resolved 
not to swallow a cow and stick at the tail; and as they 
had begun, carried on, and finished their projects. 1733 
Swift On Poetry 222 And if you find the general vogue 
Pronounces you a stupid rogue, ..Sit still, and swallow 
down your spittle, 

c. absol. or in/r. To take food, drink, etc, into 
the stomach through the gullet ; to perform the act 
of deglutition, as in an effort to suppress emotion. 

a X700 in Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. IX. 345 She not being 
able to swallow so as to conimtinicate. 1803 A/ed. Jrnl. 
X. 493 Everj* time he attempted to speak or swallow, he 
became more convulsed. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 1. ii, 
He kept swallowing as if he felt what we used to call a 
lump in the throat. 1906 Charl. Mansfield 
xvii, ‘I wonder if we hamper Psyche?’ ‘Don't!* cried 
Phynides and swallowed quickly, 
t 2 . trans. To taste (also^;^.). Obs. rare, 
n X340 Hamfolp Psalter xxxm. [xxxiv.] 8 Gustaie et vi. 
dete quoniam suauis est dominus, swelighis and sees for 
soft is lord. 1340 Ayenh. xo6 Huanne J>e man onderuangh 
kise yefpc he zuel^lbland smackc^and uclh he zueinesse of 
God. ibid. 123 Loue of charite nxmh and zik)> and zuel^h 
and halt, a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Tltomfon MS. il, (19x4) 
43 pou sese with thyn eghne, heris with thyne eres, Swel- 
awes with thx mouthe, Smelles with J»t nesc. 

3 . iransf. To take into itself (physically) ; to 
cause to disappear in Its interior or depths; to 
engulf. Also with do^vjty /«, up (see 10 b). 

cxaoo Ormin J0224 Na mar hann belle ma53 bcon full To 
swoll^henn menness sawlcss. r 2290 Beket 216S in S, Eng. 
Leg. I. 168 pe cofhc openede onder heom for-io swolewen 
hem adlue. a 1340 Kaihpole Psalter xxu. s A grafe oppyn- 
and, hat s]as..and swabws paimin. 13.. E. E.Altii, A C. 
363 To be swelled swyftly w>*th pe swart erj>c, ^*384 
Chaucer H. Fame 11. 528 Whan tempest doth the shippes 
swalowe, cz40o3'r. Trojan tVaru. 2274 That 5wclt[h) 
half of my schippis has Suellcd. CX450 Mirk's Festial 4 
Helle ^eonyng, and galpyng-.forto swolon h>Tn ynto he 
payne pat ncuer schall haue code. 1552 Lyndesay Afon- 
arche 5999 The erth .sail ryuc, Andswolly thaTne,boiih man 
and wj-ue. 1667 Milton P.L, xii. 196 The Sea Swallows 
him with hLs Host. <rx690 tr. Alarana’s Lett. Turkish 
SPy (1694) I. It. xi, t25 After this Isle was suddenly swal- 
lowed down into the Scu. x35S Motley Dutch Rep. vi, i, 
(1866) 771/2 The lower part of the lace was swallowed in a 
bushy beard. 1905 E. CixmD Animism § 9. 45 The earth- 
quake that swallowed man and beast. 

fb. rejl. of a river losing itself in another. 
x^3 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. 11, i. 67 Where the Riucr of 
Lipp., runneth to' swallow il selfc (orlg. vient se perdre'\ 
in the Rhine. 

fig. a. To make away vrith, destroy, consume, 
cause to vanish (as if by devouring or absorption 
into itself). See also 10 c. 

a X340 Hamfole Psalter cxxYxu 2 fexxiv. 3} Pcraunlire h®! 
had swelighid vs Hfand. 13.. E.E.Allit. P. B. 126B Wyth 
he swa>'fof he swordc hat swoljed hem alle. ^ CX400 Destr. 
Troy Prol. 12 Sothc stories beo,.swolowct into swym by 
swiftencs of yeres. CZ450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks, Soc.) 83 But 
God in ushavehabytacion,Peraventure oure enemyesshulde 
swclle us. 1533 Gao Richt ^<1^45 As S. Paul sais..Deid 
is swolit throw wictore. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) 63g 'Three Schoolcs.. which the greedy iniquity of 
these our times hath already swallowed. 1643 in Verney 
Atem. (1907) I. 301, I see my mine at the very dore ready 
to swallow mee. x8x8 Scott Br, Lamm. Xj The apartment 
was suddenly illuminated by a flash of lightning, which 
seemed absolutely to swallow the darkness of the hall. 1837 
Carlyle Fr.R^. ii.i. iv. To-day swallowing Yesterday, 
and then being in its turn swallowed of To-morrow. 1847 
Tennyson V. 432 Slougbs That swallow common 
sense, 1870 Morris Ear-thly Par, IL in. 400 All strife was 
swallowed of festivity. 

b. To cause to be ‘lost* in something; to 
‘ drown ‘ absorb engross, occupy wholly. (Now 
only with up\ see to d.) 

^1330 Spec. Gy de IVarw. 642 ]?e pine of belle hem gan 
to swqlewc. 1434 Misvir Alendit^ of Life xi. 125 All my 
bert..is tumyd in-to beet of lufe, & it is swalovd In-to 
a-noher loy and a-nodir form. 1645 G. Daniel IVks. (Gro- 
sart) 1 1. To Rdf. 2 In Some I have bene lost and Swallowed 
from my first intentions, by newer Thoughts, e 1698 Locke 
Cond. Undersi. § 36 'The necessary Provision for Life 
swallows the greatest part of their Time. 

c. To take in eagerly, ‘devour’ (with one's 
ears or mind). 

X387-8 T. UsK Test. Love ProL (Skeat) I. 2 Men.. that 
with eercs openly sprad, so moebe swalowen the delicious- 
nesse of jestes and of rymc..lhat of the goodnesse..of the 
sentence take they litcl b^e. 15x3 Douglas iv.xiL 
35 NowlatsonecniellTroianc sw'ellyand see (orig, hauriat 
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oculis\ This our fyre funerall. 1595 Shaks. John tv. it. 195, 
I saw a Smith. .With open mouth swallowing a Taylors 
newes. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 419 A man who weds 
himself to study, and swallows many books. 1834 Macinn 
in Blackw. A/ag. XXXV. 747 Dosy, who sate in open- 
mouthed wondefj swallowing them [sc. his stories] down as 
a common-councilman swallows turtle. 

d. To take for oneself, or into itself, as a terri- 
tory or other possession ; to absorb, appropriate. 
(See also 10 e.) 

1637 in Foster Crt. Min, E. Ind, Comp. (1907) 267 (With- 
out allowing for forfeiture of the bond for private trade, 
niisappUcation of the Company's money, or lor) swallowe- 
ing [Burt’s estate], <1x700 Evelyn Diary 18 Nov. 1679, 
The Duke of Buckingham, much of whose estate he had 
swallowed, 23 Sept. 1683, Tliai the French King might 
the more easily swallow Flanders.. whilst we sat uncon- 
cern’d. x888 liRYczAmer. Commw. xci. III. 263 One finds 
in the United States . . many people who declare that Mexico 
will be swallowed. 

e. Theair. slang. To get up (a part) hastily, 

1890 BARnfeRE Sc Leland Slang Diet., Swallow the 

cacfeiCy (theatrical), to learn a part. 1898 Tit Bits 
338/1 The remaining acts (of the play] were in turn ‘swal- 
lowed ’ during the successive intervals, 

5 . To accept without opposition or protest ; to 
take (an oath, etc.) without demur or lightly. 

<1x591 H, Smith IVks. (1867) II. 13 It is very like that 
these men swallow many .*5105, for (3od is never so forgotten 
as in feasting, and sporting, and bargaining. 1632 Mas- 
singer City Madam t. i, Here’s no gross flattery I ^Yill 
she swallow this? 1646 Br. Maxwell Burd. Issach. in 
Phenix (1708) IL 303, I cannot sufficiently wonder, how 
the High Court of Parliament of England nath swallow'd 
and sworn their Covenant. X762-7X H, Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (17B6) IH. 107 The former laid a wager that 
ih-sre was no flattery so gross but his friend would swallow. 
X789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ^ IVrit. (1832)1.325 
The Representatives of this nation., are ready to swalfow 
this proposition by acclamation. 1810 BeNtham Packing 
(1821) 191 Give them an oath to swallow. 1822 J. Flint 
Lett. Amer. 171 In England, affidavits are often managed 
in a simpler way. Swallowing a customhouse oath is there 
a well known expression. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel^ iv, xiv, 
People lake you with all your faults, if you me rich; but 
they won't swallow your family into the bargain. 

D. esp. To accept mentally without question or 
suspicion ; to believe nnquestioningly. f Also 
with down. 

2594 Nashb Uufori. Trav. 69 Beiccue nothing, ..yet 
seeme thou as thou swallowedst al, suspectedst none. 2643 
Ord. Lords ^ Cout.^ Westm. Conf. rref. (1658) C 3, So 
many, especially of the younger sort, do swallow down al- 
most any error that is oflered them. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. X. iv. 5 24 To make a Man swallow that for an 
innate Principle, which may serve to his purpose, who 
teacheth ibcni. x6pi Ray Creation tt. (1692) 83 He tliat 
can swallow the taming of Frogs. 1786 Jefferson fVHt* 
(1859) I- ^ ^ka( ^ could swallow the last opinion, 
sooner than either of the others. *791 Mmb. D’Arblay 
Diary 20 Aug.^ [She] will believe no of them, and swal- 
lows all that IS said of evil. 1870 P'reeman Norm. Conq. 
(ed. 2) 1 1. App, 66z The legend is still swallowed by novelists. 
x88o Littledalb Plain Reas. Ixii. 135 Over-readiness to 
swallow marvels. .is credulity, 

0 . To put up with, submit to, take patiently or 
submissively (something injurious or irksome). 
(Cf. F. avaler.) 

x6xi Middleton Sc Dekker Roaring Girl V.'aWks. 1873 
III. X85 If I swallow this wrong, let her thanke you. 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage i. xvii. 80 The mother (not able to 
swallow her shame and grief) cast herselfe into the lake, 
2623 J. Chamberlain in Cri. ^ Times Jas. I (1848) II. 442 
And how many disgraces and indignities he swallowed, to 
bring bis own ends about. 17x0 Swift Let. to Alp. King 
xo Oct., They cannot give themselves the lllile troubles of 
attendance that other men arc content to swallow. 27x0 
— Jmt. Stella 2 Nov., I took my four pills last night, and 
they lay an hour in my throat...! suppose I could sallow 
four affronts as easily. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fairxvxit 
He was pompous, but with such a cook what would one not 
swallow? 

7 . To refrain from expressing or uttering; to 
keep down, repress. Also with denvn. 

a 2642 S, Godolphin Poems, Ps. cxxxvxi, Deny us freedom 
of our groans And bid us swallow all our moans. *7x9 
Young Busirisiv. x, They.. swallow down ibeir tears to bide 
tliem from me. <r 1771 Gray Dante 6, 1 swallow’d down My 
struggling Sorrow. 1809 Malkin Git Bias i.v.ri Swallow- 
ing my gnevances [orig. d/vorant ma douleur], (IJset myself 
to wait on my noble master;^ 1820 Byron Juan V. xxiv, Swal- 
lowing a heart-burning sigh. xBsx D. Jerrolo St.Gues 
iv. 31 (She) swallowed her mirth, and. .busied herself attbe 
cupboard. x868 Morris Earthly Par, {xZjo) 1. 1.325 Ihen 
in his throat a swelling passion rose. Which yet be sal- 
lowed down, 1878 Besw. Smith Carthage agf Hannibal 
swallowed his resentment. 

8 . To take back, retract, recant. (CLEatz'. 2 c.) 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. i. 132 As low as to thy h«rt, 

Through the false passage of thy throat; thou lycst.. .^Now 
swallow downe that Lye. 2603 — Afeas. for Af. iii. 1. 235 
[He] swallowed his vowes whole, prelcnoing in her, di^ 
coueries of dishonor. 2703 Farquiiar Inconstant iii. 1, * 
have swallow'd my Words already; I have eaten them up. 
2848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser, 1. iv. x6 A marciful Providence 
fashioned us holler O’ purpose thet we might our pnnciples 
swaller. 1889 Barrie tVindow in Thrums xx. 195 If Jamie 
be living now be has still those words to swallow. 

9 . To pronounce indistinctly or fail to pronounce; 
to slur over. (Cf. F. manger^ 

aijQt Wesley IVks. (1830) XllI, 479 Some persons 
mumble, or swallow some words or syllables. 

10 . Swallow up. a. lit. To swallow com- 
pletely or voraciously ; to eat up, devour. Also 
absol. 
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SWALLOWABBE. 

1$^ Covr.RDAix i. i6 Yce dryncke shall they, and 
ST^-alo^-c \'p, so that ye shall be, as though ye had ncuer 
bene. ^ 1600 J. Pory tr. Z.rr.’x 4/hV« ix. 346 The crocodile 
..sw-allowcth vpboth the baite and the hooVe. len Ad- 
DisOK No. 10 f 3 Like Closes 's Serpent, that imme- 

diately sv.'allow d up and devoured those of the ^^igyptians. 
s8So Stewart & Tait Uusetn XJkiv. Inlrod. 15 Just as'we 
cuinol conceive of a man s^\-alIoRing up [ed, 1876 devour- 
ing] himself, so [etc.]. 

b. irattsf. To engulf completely ; to cause to 
disappear utterly in its depths. Cf. 3. 

1$*^ Tindale Rfv. xii. 16 The erth opened her mought, 
and SR-aloR-ed \*ppe the rever. XS3S Coverdale Ps. cvi. 27 
So the e^h opened & swalowed vp Dathan. 2560 Daus tr. 
Shid^nds Comvt, 4^3 The shippes being. .s%rallowed vp of 
the billowes did perishe. 15^ Dalryuple tr. Leslies Hist. 
Scot. 1. M Certane difhdle myres, quhilkes..sal gaip wyd, 
and SAvallie him vp in a maner to the deipth. x6io Hollaku 
Camden's Brit. (1657) 5S7 The first [river] is Hans, which 
being swallowed up under the ground, breaketh up againe 
three miles off. 2735 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 24 Because 
London was not swallowed up or consumed by fire from 
heaven. 2803 Scott Let. in Locklzari (1837) I. xi. 392 This 
district.. 2\-as s\\-allowed up by the sea. 18*3 Lamb £/ia 
Ser. II. Old .\faT^atc Ho}\ Sunken ships, and sumless trea- 
sures swallowed up in the unrestoring depths. 283* R. & J. 
Lander Exped.Ni^er I. vt 245 'l*he little legs of the child 
•were s%vallowed up in his clumsy yellow boots. 2853 James 
Agnes Sorel\\%^) 11, 203 The Castle gates s\vallowed them 
up, and nothing more was seen of them. 

c. To make away with or destroy com- 
pletely; to cause to disappear utterly (as if by 
absorption). Cf. 4 a. 

2530 Tindale Ans-j.\ More i. xvlii. ^Vks. (2572) 286/2 In >*« 
niX)rld to come loue shall SA\*alow vp the other twoo [sc, faith 
and hope]. 2535 Coverdale Ps. ivi[i]. 3 He shaJ..saue me 
from the reprow of him that wolde swalowe me vp. 2626 
Gouge Ser/n. B/gnitj' Chivalry § 28 Delight in the things 
which men do, svs*allovreth up the pains that is taken a^ut 
them. 1667 Milton P.L. ii. 149 Those thoughts.. swallowd 
up and lost In the wide womb of uncreated night, e 2720 
De Foe Mem. Caz’olier (2840) 121 .^11 people looked 
upon themselves as ruined and swallowed up. 2758 J. 
Dalrvmple Ess. Feudal Property (ed. 2) 222 The feud.vl 
law’ carries with it.. a s}*stem of private rights, which 
swallow up all others, wherever it comes, 2847 Helps 
Friends in C. i, vii. 103 Another rule is, not to let familiarity 
swallow up all courtesj*. 2862 Stanley yciv. Ch. (1877) I. 
y. 96 The man is swallowed up in the cause, the messenger 
iri the message. 2864 Bryce Holy Rout. Emp. v. (1S75) 63 
Since the powers it ^ave were autocratic and unlimit^, it 
most swaliowup all minor claims and dignities. 2875 Jowctt 
Plesio (ed. s) 1. 446 Must not all things at last be swallow^ 
up in death? 2M5 ManeluExam. 22 May 5/3 Nearly a 
month will be s^rallowed up in the verification of the returns, 
2902 Scotsman 26 Feb. 7/2 The Irish names in the box 
sw’allowed up all the rest. 

d. To occupy entirely, engross, ‘absorb’, 

‘ dro\vii ’ ; = 4 b. 

2582 J. Bell Haddan's Atu^v. Osor. 499 b, Bljmdrf with 
selTe love, drowned in malice, swallowed upp with his owne 
conceipt, 2738 WESLEY/’r.vnt.iii, Wonder dims my aching 
Eyes, And swallows up my Soul. 282^ J. Smith Patusrama 
SH. 4 Art II. 294 The ongtnal intention of the experiment 
was lost sight of, by an unexpected result which SAvallowed 
up all their attention. 2857 i-^EELE LeL to Denison 14 Oc:. 
(in Maggds Caial. Mar. (1897) 54/1) Since I came home [I] 
have been swallowed up wth ray little book on Eucbaiisti- 
cal Adoration. 2892 KiruNC Light that Failed x. 205 
He fell to work, whistling softly, and w’as sn’allowed up in 
the clean, clear joy of creation. 

• e. To take completely into itself, or for one- 
self ; to appropriate, absorb ( =* 4 d) ; t hi qnot. 
1544, to take fully upon oneself. 

1544 Betham Precepts War i. Ixiii. D iv, faj’thfull armye 
wyll swalloR-e \p all par3’lles, before that so lyberall a 
capyta^’ne shuld haue any shame or reproche. 2654 Brau- 
MALL Just t^ind, iL (x66i) 21 The oppressions of the Court 
of Rome, which would sw^low up. .all original Jurisdiction. 
a 2700 Evelyn Diary 15 J uly 1683, The French Kang, .haring 
swallow’d up almost all Flanders. 2743 Pococke Descr. 
East I. IV. i. 162 In upper Egypt there were formerly 
twenty-four provinces, but many of them are now swallow'd 
up by Arab Sheiks. 18&4 Sat. Rev. 7 June 737/1 Morocco 
. .has escaped being .swallowed by France because Spam has 
guarded it. 18^ Gretton Memory's HarJeb. 257 Widi 
Exton is joined the hamlet of Horn, now swallowed up la 
the Park- 

f f. To take in eagerly : 4 c. 05s. rare. 

1593 Shaks. Luer. 2409 .About him wre a presse of gaping 
faces, Which seem'd to swallow v’p bis sound admee. 
g.- To pass o%'er (a distance) rapidly. 

i^^R.°Eoldkewood’ CoL Reformer (iSgi) iSS Thw 
miles bad been swallowed up ere the team steadied. [Cf. 
quoL 2899 s,v. Swallowed//^ a.] 

Sw^owable (swp-b.ab'l), [f. Swallow 
z;. +-ABLE.3 Capable of being or fit to be swal- 
lowed (lit. and , .... 

2818 Be-stkam Ch. Er.g. Inlrod. 4= This altoptber indi- 
gestible and scarcely swallowable morsel. 2^^ b. K. 
Maitland Ess., etc. 315 The reader, who for the first time 
meets with an anealote in its hundredth edition, ana iK 
most mitigated and swallowable form. 28S7 Stevenson Le.. 
22 Aug., Tlie berths are excellent, the pasture swallowable. 

SwaUowed (sngl«»d), ///. U- ^ 

-ED 1 .] In senses corresponding to those of the 
verb (Jii. and^^.)- , ,, . 

ci6ooShaks. Sor:K.cxxix, PostreaAon hated a«;aswolIowea 
bayu 2667 Phil. Trans II. 533 The dexterity of ^en- 
gaging hiin^lf from the swallowed hook. 2822-7 
Study .^fed. (xScg) I. 120 The swallowed morsel is carriw 
forward into the stomach. 2887 Pall Mall G. S3 Nov. 4/2 
Why should one more doseofswallo'A’ed principles dl^agTW 
with him? xS^ Meredith Poeir^, Might-Ualh 42 The 
posts that named the shallowed mile. 


■ Swallower (swpdimsj). Also 1 swelsere, 6 
Sc. s-welliar. [f. as prec.-f-ERl. In OE. STvel^ere 
— OHG. swelg&ri (MHG. swe/^er^ G. schwelgef^ 
glutton, tippler.] One who or that which swallows. 

1 . ht. : see SwAixorv */. i ; tsp. a voracious eater 
or drinker. Also in Comb., as acom-swallower., 
S'^vord‘ 5 wallovjtr. 

a 2000 ^Elfric Collo<j. 26 in Wr.-Wulcker xoe Ic ue com 
swa micel swelgere ]?a:l iceallecj’nn metta on anre gereord- 
inge etan 1513 Douglas eEneis xiii. ri. 222 Thir 

akcome swclliarU, the fat swyne. 2605 tst Pt. yeronimo 
III. i. 42 Deuourcr ofapparell, thou huge sw^lowcr. 2694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xxix. iiB A huge Greedy-Guts, a 
tall woundy swallower of hot Wardens and Muscles. 27x0 
Fuller 7Vif/rr No. 205 p 2, I..alua>’s speak of them with 
the Distinction of the Eaters, and the Swallowers. 2842 
'Dxcs.es^ Atner. Notes (1S68) 51 Of all kinds of eaters of 
fish, or fiesb, or fowl, in these latitudes, the swdllowers of 
oysters alone are not gregarious. 2891 Hardy Tess xiriii, 
The enormous numbers that had been gulped down by the 
insatiable s^’ailower (rir. a threshing machine]. 

b. Spec, A deep-sea fish, Chiasmodon niger, 
widely distributed in the Atlantic, having an im- 
mensely distensible stomach which enables it to 
swallow fishes larger than itself. 

2 . irr.tisf . : see Swallow v. 3. (In quots. ailHb.') 
x8gi Meredith Poems, Eng. be/. Storm iii. Yon swallower 

wave with shroud of foam. 2898 — Forest History iv, ITie 
forest’s heart of fog on mossed morass, On purple pool and 
silky cotton-grass, Revealed where lured the swallower by- 
way. 

3 . fig. (falso with up') : see Swallow v. 4, 5, 
10 c. 

a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 157 AfiSrming him to be., 
the mostesw'allowervp and consumer of the kynges treasure. 
2810 BenthAM Packing (xBex) 191 Give them an oath to 
swallow, every impure property is, by this consecrated 
vehicle, carri^ off. Note that the oath by which the 
sixmllower U rendered thus unlikely* to do wrong, 'is the 
veiy* oath, which, .is regularly productive of perjury. 2837 
Carlyle Pr. Rev. in. i. ri. Here too is a Swallower of 
Formulas. 

Swa'llffw-hole. [f. Swallow v. or sb.- + 
Hole sb.] = Swallow sb.- i b. 

1662 J. CHiLDREY^/7V,jff<ir<f«/V/i 74 About Badminton also 
are sevxral holes (called Swallow’-holes) where the Waters . . 
fall into the bowxls of the earth, and are seen no more. 2829 
Gloz’er's Hist. Derby I, 21 The channel of the Manifold 
river is here dry* in dry seasons, owing to the A'ast swallow, 
holes at Darfa cliff. 2839 Civil Eng. ff Arch. yrnl. II. 
151/2 These ri>’ulets pour down the hill upon the surface of 
the tertiary clay, until they arrive at the chalk, where they 
are entirely absorbed in swallow-holcs. 2892 Leeds Mercury 
5 Nov. 3^6 Shafts being made into it, by which the water 
absorbed byconltes, figures and * sw'allow boles *, would be 
rendered aA*:ubble. 

Swallowing (swg-limii)), vbl. sb. Also 4 
zuel^mg, swolwyng, 5 swelliring;, swel'wytig(e, 
sweUjrng(e. [f. Swallow v. + -ixc 3 .] 

. I, The action of the verb Swallow. 

1 . Deglntition; +devonring: see Swallow r'. 1. 
c 1400 A poL Loll. 55 pe dcuotvring or swclluing of alle bestis 

of he feld. c 2440 Prontp. Parv. 482/2 Swelw^ynge of mele 
[K.y P. sweII>*ngeof meteand ^vyiAx),degluticio. C2S32 Du 
Wes Introd. Fr, in PaJsgr. 903 The swalowyng, tauailer. 
2723 Lend. Gaz. No. 6349/3 His Swallowing is easier. 2780 
Mirror No. 73 The swallowins of much strong liquor pro- 
duces a lempoiary madness. 2B03 Med. yml. IX. 293 TTic 
difficulty of swallowing, known by the name of Dysphagia. 
28^ AllbttiCs Syst. Med. VH. 756 lliere is rarely any 
affection of swallowing. 

aitrib, 2882 Cable Mme. Delphtne vu 27 She.. began a 
faltering speech, with a swallowing motion in the throau 

•]■ b. Tasting, sense of taste : see Swallow v, 2. 
2340 Ayer.b. or Be rj-yhe, be hyerhe, be smellinge, be 
lueljynge, and be lakj’nge. ri44o yacob's Well 2x8 pe iij. 
gale of H P>*tt is tastyng or swclwyng. 

2 . fig. (also with uf) : see Sw.vLLOw v. 4, 10 c. 
28x6 (Coleridge LaySerm. (Bohn) 318 The obUrion and 

swallowing-up of self in an object dearer than self. 2830 
Cobbett Rtrr. Rides (1S53) ^ Which exactions here are 
swallowed up by the aristocracy and their dependents ; but 
which sn-allowings are impntM to crery one bearing the 
name of parson. 

n, 1 3 , A whirlpool : = Swallow so.- 2. Obs. 
U.Acd like OE, pr. pple. svoelgend to render L. verago. 

1387 TkeviS A Higden (Rolls) I. 65 pere beep many swol- 
wy-nges and wbirlyngesof watercs by pe seebrynkes, ibid. 

II. 5t Woodnesse of swolwynge and of wbirlynge water. 

Swa'Uowing, ppl. a. Also 4 swelwyng. [f. 
as prec. -r -ISG -.J That swallows ; nsnally traits/. 
or : see the verb. 

rti.oo Pryturrhigt) =4 {Ber.ciiciU'S Fierand s..-el«-jv.g- 
hcteblesseto the lord. 1548 Eltot, Vcragirrsits.., full of 
pilfes or sa-aiowyne pints. ISSS Edes Decades (ArW 1J3 
These blind a-ad 5ivaIowy"S cisSS Sidkev/'s. v. >v. 

Their tbroate it is an open sn-allo.dn" erjvt 1594 Shsks. 
Rsci’ III iiL A*iL 2sS .Almost shoaldred in the swallowing 
gulph. Of blind forgeifulnesse. 263* Lithcow Trxv. ii. 53 
Euery sirallo^ing waue ibrealned our death. xBoS J- 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life l i. (ed. 3) 23 What is the 
Ccuntrr. bat 2 sandy desart at one season or a swallowing 
quagmu^ at another? 1852 M. Arnold Tr.e Future 26 
Wbeiber be first sees Ugbt Where the river, .winds through 
the plain ; Whether in sound of the swallowing sea. 

Swallowlillg (swg losUij). rcrc-\ [f. Sw.vL- 
Lowj^.t + 'Lisd; cf. dticklins-] A yontig swallow. 

1839 Willis /a/ra ii. (1840) 9 Her s\Tal!o-liags..bavc 
been batched a week. rt r* 

Swa'UoW-pipe. rare-^. [C Swallow or 

rA-4-PiPE /#.!] Thegnllet. 


SWALLOW-TAIL. - 


17M WoLcoT (P. Pindar) and Ode to K.A.'x Wls. iBie L 
234 Not one bit more could pass your swallow-pipe. • 

Swallow-tail, swallowtail (swg-Ioateii). 
Also in some senses swallow’s tail. [f. Swallow 
•l 5 .* + Tail sb.; corresp. to and in certain uses 
modelled on F. queue eParonde, ^ifarcudelle 
(senses 5 and 6), G. schwalbettschwanz (2 b, 8, 
etc.), Du. szvaluTvstaart, MLG. swaIekenstert,'LG. 
swaliensteert, etc.] 

1 . A tail like that of a swallow ; a forked tail. 

1703 te.Perrault's Atrldgm. Vitruvius L iv. 30 The Sab. 

hera. .joined together by Tenons, in the form of a Swallow. 
TmL 177s DALEYitPlE in D/iil. Trans. LXVIII. 402 Two 
birds .. with sivallow-tails flying above the ship. 184a G. 
Dai^sg in Pr^. Beraj. iiat. Club II. Ho. 10, 4 Smelts of 
the Salmon with their silver3* sides, dark parply fins, and 
swallow-tail. x86o Mayse Reid Hunters' Feast iv, The 
‘passenger* [pigeon].. looks not unlike the kite, wanting 
the forked or ‘swallow * tail. 

2 . Applied to various animals having a forked 
tail, f a. Some kind ol fish : see qnot. Obs. 

2^3 PowTz Pres. Pres/. Tobago 21 The green Swallow- 
Tail. .a Fish not much bigger than a Herring, 
b, A SAvallow-tailed butterfly. 

2819 Sasiouelije EntomoL Compend. 416 Papilio Machaon. 
The Swallow-tail. 2868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. 
(x£ 69) 314 'Jlie swallow-tails, belonging to the family Papi. 
lionidx, 28S0 C R. Markham Pcruz\ Bark 173 One bright 
swallow-tail, with blue wings, fringed with crimson. 

C. A humming-bird of the genus Eupetomena. 
iKi Gould Monogr. Troth. II. Plate 42, Eupetomena 
Hirundinacea. Swallow-tail. . . This species ^ing the most 
swallow-like member of the entire family of Trochilidae. 
2899 Evans in Cantkr. Hat. Hist. IX. 435 Eupetomena 
macrura of Braril and Guiana, termed the ‘Sw^ow-tail * 
from its forking rectrices: 

d. A swallow-tailed kite. 

3 . A name for the w'hite willow {Salix alba) ; 
also swallow-tail willow, swallow-tailed zvillow 
(see ne.vt, 2 b). 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 475 The Shining '4Yillow, tvhich they 
call Swallow-Taile. 2^6 Museum Rust- VI. Si The bright 
swallow-tail willow}. .next to the Norfolk kind, it is the 
largest growing sorL 

4 . A broad or barbed arrow-head ; an arrow 
with such a head. 

2S4S Ascham Toxeph, (Arb.) 13s The one..haujug two 
. . l^bes, lookyng backewarde to the stele and the fethers, 
which. .we caU..a brode arrowe head oraswalowe tayle. 
2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxix, The English. .sent off their 
voile's of swallow-tails before we could call on St Andrew, 
fo. = DoV£T.\.JL I b, 2. Obs, 

2548 Elyot, 3V«rrfV/tf.., a swalowes tayle [2565 Cooper, 
swallowe taylej. or a doue tayle in carpenters woorke, whiche 
is fastn>ug of two pieces of timbre, .togjther. x6i6 Bullo- 
KAR Eng. Expos., Svjallozves tayle,.. & fastening of two 
peeces of timber so strongly together, that they cannot fall 
asunder. 28*3 P. Nicholsoh Prod. BuiLieri^4. 

Q. Foriifi, An outwork characterized by two 
projections with a re-entrant angle between them, 
suggesting a swallow’s tail. 

^ x6W Capt.J. S.ForiifieationyZHomvtOTVs. .are much more 
in use ihan the Tenailes, Swallow Tails, or Priests Bonnets. 
2690 DUrfity Collin's Walk 1. 11 He. .all j’our Out-works 
would Assail, Wth his Eternal Swallows Tail. 2702 Milit. 

4 Sea Diet. (1722), Queue dtyrende, or Stoallcvds-Teul, a 
Detach’d or Out-work, whose Sides open tow’ards the Head, 

I or Campaign^and draw closer or narrower towards the Gorge. 

I 2908 Mrs. E. Wharton Hermit 4- Wild Woman i A little 
walled town with Gbibelline swallow-tails. 

7 . The cleft two-pointed end of a flag or pennon ; 
also, a swallow-tailed flag, 

2697 Lend, Gaz. Na 3317/3 One with a White Flag, 
Swallov.’ Tail at Main-lop-masi. 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 5 The Commander in Chief being distinguish'd 
by a red broad Pendant with a Swallow's Tail at his Main- 
lop-mast Head. 2753 Scots .Mag. Aug. 3E6/2 A yellow jack 
with a swallow-tail. 1825 Soott B etrothed xx\-\i, Methinks, 
instead of this old swallow's tail, we should muster rarely 
under a broidcred petticoat. 28^ Regul, 4- Ord. Army xo 
The Flag of the Guidon of Dragoons to be three feet bve 
inches to the end of the slit of the swallow-tail.^ 2894 CXN. 
Robinson Brit, fleet 89 'Ihe fiag..b sometimes square, 
sometimes a snullow-tail. 

b. The cleft tail-end of a vane. 

2843 Grove Crrr. Phys. Forces {1846) 32 A wind. .will 
instantly arrange these vanes in a definite direction, the 
arrow-heads or narrow parts pointing one way, the swallow- 
tails or broad parts another. 

8. A swallow-tailed coat. ccUoq. 

283s Frith Ze/. 2 May, in (iE-5) III. 38, 1 don t 

want a dress-coat ; besides, 1 should look a regular guy in 
a swallow-taiL 2837 Dickens Pickup, il. The green coat rad 
been a smart dress garment in the days of swallow-tmls. 

1872 *^I. Lecrand’ Cantbr. preshm. 115 M/- ^lightly 
rose, divested himself of the loose coat he wore in the study, 
put on his blac’K swallow-iail, and went down to the draw- 
ing-room. 2894 Wilkins Sc Viman Green Bay Tree I. 33 
^Iie bejs. .exchanged their tnted coats for the regulation 
swallow-tails. 

b. The tail or skirt of sudi a coat. rare. 

2894 L\tto Tam.Bedk{ti %i, I banged rooi'my hand.an' 

!o, tnere was bat ac solitary* swallowtail to the fore » 2913 
Play Pictorial No. 230 The (ladies’J ccat..s’opes sh:^Iy 
away from the hips and for=s swallow-iaih a: the back. 

9 . ailrib. = Swallow-tailkd : as in swallow- 
iah butlerfiy, coat, ir.clh, pennon ; also formerly 
applied to a cut of the beard rrith two points. See 
also swallow-tail willow in $. 

1556 TiKSUESofren Walden Ep.Ded.Aiv, Astrological! 
RjSard..mo<t stcdlously compyled a profound Abridge- 
ment vpoa lieards, Sc tbereia.. fruitlessly determined Letnirt 
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SWAIIP 


the swallowes taile cut 5: the round beard like a rubbing 
brush. x6o* Rowlands Greene's Ghost (1872) 9 The vse of 
the terrible cut, and the Swallow.taile slash. 1745 Gleditscli s 
TeuUcJt-Engl» Lcx»i Schvjalbenschvjantz,,?. swallow-tail- 
car>*ing. 1749 Wilkes Engl. Moths «5- Butterflies 38 The 
Swallow-tail aMoth. .is bred in Mayand June. Ibid. 47 The 
Swallow-tail Butterfly is produced twice a Year. 1786 Pogo. 
nologia 27 Those difierent fashions of wearing the beard 
called, sharp-pointed, square, round, fan, swallow's-tail, arti- 
choke-leaf, S:c. 28x6 Kirby &Sp.£«/^»wi7/.xxi. (x8i8) II. 345 
The swallow-tail butterfly {Papilio Maciiaon, L.). 1B19 

Samouelle Entoniol. Competui. 253 Our{apteryx] sambu- 
caria (swallow-trul moth). 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. i. 
JFhat Mr. Robinson Thinks^ Parson Wilbur sez he never 
heerd in his life Thet th* Apostles rigged out in their swaller- 
tail coats. 2852 Burk Naval ^ Milit. Diet. xi. (1863), Swallow 
tail scarf, assemblage a queue d^hironde. ^ 2853 * C. Bede * 
Verdant Green i. i, ITie toga virilis of slicl:-up collars and 
swallow-tail coats. 2884 E. Yates Recoil. I. 45 (The Police, 
2836-47) wore swallow-tail blue coats. 2892 Doyle White 
Co, xi:i, The hea>'y ash spear with swallow-tail pennon. 

Swallow-tailed (swg-loutcJld), a. [f. prec. + 
Having a tail like that of a swallow, or an 
end or part like a swallow’s tail ; also, of the form 
of a swallow’s taiL 

I. Of natural objects. 

1 . In names of species or varieties of birds cha- 
racterized by along deeply forked tail, as swallow- 
tailed duck, the long-tailed duck, Harelda gla- 
cialis; swallow-tailed falcon, hAvr'k. ^ s, kile ; 
swallow-tailed flycateker, the scissor-tail, Mil- 
vnUts forjicaius or M. iyratimts ; swallow-tailed 
gull, a rare American gull, CreagrtiS furcaius ; 
swallow-tailed kingfisher, a Surinam species of 
jacamar, Galbttla paradisea* swallow-tailed kite, 
a widely distribitted American kite, Elanoidts for- 
jicaius ; swallow-tailed sheldrake = s. duck, 

283X SvMiNSON & Richardson Fauna Boreali.Amer, 460 
Swallow-tailed *Docks. 2782 Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds 
1. 1, do Swallow-tailed ’Falcon. .is a most elegant species. 

Ibid, II, 1-356 Swallow-Tailed *Fly catcher.. inhabits 
Mexico. 2872 CouES Key N. Amer, Birds 317 Swallow- 
tailed *GulI..taiI white, very much f^orked. 2772 EncycL 
Brit, II. 540/2 The [Falco] furcatus, or swallow-tailed 
’hawk. 2^43 Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds 1. 10 Ihe Swallow- 
tail'd ’King-fisher. 2B72 CouEs Key N, Amer, Birds 2x1 
NaueleruSf Swallow-tailed ’Kite, 2764 Edwards Glean. 
Nat. Hist. Ill, 249 The Swallow-tailed Indbn ’Roller, 
a 2672 Willugbdy Omiih. (1678) 364 The Swallow-tatl’d 
•Sheldrake of Mr. Johnson. 

2. a. Harag a pair of projecting parts suggest- 
ing a swallow's tail, as a seed, h, Swallow- 
tailed willow : = Swallow-tail 3. 

27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Dmgs I. 39 The Seed is Swallow- 
tail'd and flat. 2764 Museum Rust. II. xt. 43, I set twenty 
willow-sets (the swallow.taH’d willow, or white willow) 
trunchions. 2884 Miller Plant-n.^ Sali.x albay Common 
White, Huntingdon, or Swallow-tailed Willow. 

3 . Having each of the hind wings prolonged into 
a * tail the two together suggesting the forked 
tail of a swallow, as the swallow-tailed butter- 
fiy (^Papilio vtachaon and other species of Papi- 
lionidas) and the swallow-tailed moth {Ura- 
fiery X sambucarici), 

2743 G. Edwards Nat, Hist. Birds I. 34 The dusky and 
3*eflow Swallow-tail'd Butlcr-FIy. ^ 2826 Kirby & Sp. 
EniomoL III. xxx. 148 The beautiful caterpillar of the 
swallow-tailed butterfly {Papilio Machaan L.). x88o C. R. 
-Markham Pemv, Bark 241 Large swallow-tailed butterflies, 
purple with light-Mue spots on the upper %vings. 

IL Of artificial objects. 

4 . Of a flag or pennon : Having a cleft end 4Yith 
two tapering points. 

1697 in MSS, Ho. Lords N. S. III. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
*905^322 Two swallow tailed flags. 28^ Scott Marm. n'- 
xxviii, A thousand streamers. .Broad, narrow, swallow-taird, 
and square. 2864 Eoutell Her. Hist, ^ Pop. xvii. (cd. 3) 
274 A swallow-tailed pennon. 

b. Naut, Applied to a kind of topsail. 

2794 Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 83 A topsail, called a 
snbllow-tailed topsaH. 

5 . Dovetailed, as a piece of timber or stone; 
also, Having a cleft end, as a part of mechanism, etc. 

1726 Leosi Albertis Archit. I. 50 b, Cramps of Brass and 
Iron are fasten’d in with Lead : But those of Wood are 
sufficiently secured by theif shape, which is made in such 
xnanBCT, that for resemblance, tliey are call'd Swallow, or 
Dove-tail’d. 2730 E. Gordon Maffeis Amphith,yyj The 
Key-Stone in the middle is wedged, and, as we say, Swallow- 
tail’d. 2798 Hull AdvertiserszAuz. 3/x Mr. Herschell dis- 
covered . .a new star- . it resembles those stars in embroider>’ 
called swallow tailed. 2862 Catal. Iniemat. Exhib.^ Brit, 

II. No. 4563, Ihe bristles of brushes. .are laid upon a 
principle wbicb prevents their worldng hollov/^ or wearing 
swallow.tailcd. 2872 tr. Schellen’s Specir. Anal, xxvil, 
The prisms are arranged around thLs pin, which ag njn is 
fastened to a ST^-allow-tailed movable bar. 

6. Of a coat : Having a pair of pointed or taper- 
ing skirts. 

283s Willis Peneillings I. xxxiv. 233 He was dressed in 
an exceedingly well cut swallow-tailed coat. z 2 Zz Miss 
Braodon Mt. Royal II, x. 212 Uhe atmosphere to-night w’as 
as conventional as the men’s sw-allow-tailed coats and white 
ties. 2889 Gunter That Frenchman viii. 09 A moment after 
the crowd is swelled by the swallow-tailea gentrj', the news 
having got to the clubs and cafes. 

Swallowwort (stvg’bawpjt). [f. Swallow 
x 3 . 1 .fWop.T ; in sense i rendering early mod-G- 
sckwalbertsmtrtz (cf. obs. Do, szoaelemworiel) = 
medX, hirundaria\ in sense 2 rendering Du. 
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zwaluwkruid cheltdoniumf Gux^KTdSvioy 

(see Celandine).] 

1 . The herb Vincetoxicum officinale^ formerly 
called Asclepias (or Cynanchum) Vincetoxicum \ 
from the form of the pods, suggesting a swallow 
with outspread wings. Hence extended to the 
genus Asclepias generally. 

2548 Turner Names Herbes 27 Asclepias. .may be called 
in cnglishe Swallowurt. 2652 French Distill, li. 52 Take 
Swallow-wort. 2785 Martyn Lett. Bot. xvi. (1794) 216 
Common Swallow wort, or Tame poison. 2822 Good Study 
Med. III. 405 One or two species of asclepias or swallow- 
wort- 

b. An umbelliferous plant, Elieose/inum (or 
Thapsia) Asclepittm, 2866 Treas. Bot. 

2 . The Greater Celandine, Chelidonium viajus. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 31 The great Cclandync is called 
..in English Cclandync, Swallouairte, and of some Tetter- 
wurte. 263s Swan Spec. Mundi (1670) 220 Celandine or 
Swallovv-wort. 2858 \o\VAr. Handd>k. Brit. Plants Index- 
Swally, obs. and dial. f. Swallow. 
t Swalm, sb. Obs. Forms ; 5 swalm, 4 sualm, 
6 swalme. Sc, sTvame, 7 swawme. [ME. swalm, 
{. swat- : S 7 uel- (see Swell v.) ; cf, Qualsi.] 

1 . Swelling. 

^tz225 After, R, 274 Drinc J>connc atterloSe, & drif hene 
s^vel [bis. C, swalm] a3ean\vard uromiiiard J>e heorte. 2508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit IVemen 2^, I sail, .me assuage of the 
swalme, that suellit wes greU d 2583 Montgomerie Fly ting 
336 (Tuljibardine MS.), The stane worme, ]>t ringwormc, 
not slalking of swame- 

2 . (An attack of) faintness or sickness. (Cf. 
SwEAir.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20758 (Cott.), ‘Ga to J>aa men hat lijs in 
sualm,* He said, ‘andrineon h^m wit tU* x6ox Holland 
Pliny xxrir. Procme II. 146 Women who being newly con- 
ceived and breeding child, have many swawms come over 
ihclr heart. 2609 — Atnm. Marcell. xxiv. vi. 255 A cold 
swawme of fearc that quickly came over his heart. 

So + Swalm v. intr. and irans., to faint or cause 
to faint ; also in vbl. sb., swooning. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 648 Sum ded, sum hurt, sum 
swavnand {sic*, tread swavmand; v.r, swonand], C2440 
Bene Flor. 770 Hur fadur nere hande can talme, Soche a 
swemchvs barte can swalme. a 258^ Montgomerie Flyiiug 
312 (Tullibardine JVIS.) With swaming to swell. 

t Swalper, v. Ohs. rare^^, [Related to early 
raod.Da.i7t/^^‘fluctns,unda, flnctuatio’jDii.wa/^, 
WFlem. swalp, zwolp sudden rush of water or 
other liquid, early mod.Da. swalpen ‘fluctuare, 
affluere, iactari fluctibus, undare’, J>ci. zwalpen, 
\VFris. sivolpje to break forth (of water), G. dial, 
sckwalpeit to flow, sway backwards and forsvards, 
schwalpig svtSi.y\ng*f prob. of onomatopceic origin. 

Similar synonymous roots skoip; skulp., and shwolp-, 
skwutp., are represented by 'bXX.Q.^'LG.schulpeny schfilpen, 
schtilpem, early mod. Du. scholfen (all = Du, zwalpen). Da, 
slevtupe, skulpe to shake fluid in a vessel, intr. to splasb, 
IceL skolP diihtwater.] 

intr. To splash or toss about in water. 
ezi^oQ Destr. Tny 12526 Hym-scIujTJ in the sea sonkyn 
beljTie, Swalprit Sc swam with S'vjmgyng of armys. 

Swalt(e, pa. t. of S%velt v, 
t Swalter, Z^. Obs. [Cf. Swatteb v."] intr. To 
wade, splash, 

taz^oo Marie Arth. 3^2$ He-.SIippes in in the sloppes 
O'Slante to he girdylle, Swalters upc swyfily with his swerdc 
drawenc. a 2500 Cotkelbie Sow i, 228 Than Rany of h® 
Reldhewch . , Licht lap at a lyu ; He felycit and be fell in ; 
And Hoge was sa baisty That he suaUerit him bj’. 
Swalter, obs. variant of Sivelteb, 
f Swaltisb, a. Obs. rare-^, [f. swalt, var. of 
Swelt + -ish 1,] Sweltering. 

2530 Palscr. 326/5 Swal^she 

SwalD, -Dgn, swalwe, obs. if. Swallow sh}- 
Swalud, obs, pa, t. and pple, of Swallow v. 
Swaly (swcl’li), a, dial, [f. Swale shfl + -t.] 
Shady. 

1820 Clare Rural Life (cd- 3) 70 Shepherds, with their 
panting sheep, In the si^iest comer creep. 

Swam, pa. t. and obs, or dial: pa. pple, of 
Swiiiv. Swamas, dial.f.SQUE.v3ious. Swame, 
variant of Swalm, Squame Obs,, scale, 

II Swami (swa*mr}. Also 8 swamme, swammy, 
sawmy, 9 swames, swamy, sammy. [a. Hindi 
swdml master, lord, prince, used by Hindus as a 
term of respectful address, a. Skr. svdmin in same 
senses, also the idol or temple of a god.] 

1 . A Hindu idol. 

^ 2773 E. Ives Vcy. India 70 Towards the upper end, there 
is dark repositorj*, where they keep their Swamme, that is 
iheir diief god, 2704 Indian Observer zirt JY.) The gold 
might for us as well nave been w'orsbippea 20 the shape of 
a Sawmy at T uggemaut. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(1837) L 56 Some brass Swammles W'hich were in the toshe- 
kan^ were given to the brahmins of dlflerent pagodas. 1837 
Lett.fr. Madras viii. (1843) 64 They admire our dolls so 
much, that they are almost ready to make S wamles of them. 
1884 Sunday at Home June 3^/1 A fourth (hnl), the most 
pretentious and the b^t biujl^ was consecrated to the 
swamie, or god. 

2 . A title for a Hindu religious teacher. 

X90X Daily News 2 Dec, 5/x She was informed that the 
word Swami meant teacher, 2^5 United Free Ck, Mag. 
Feb. 9/2 A distinguished Swami or religious teacher sisited 
Poona lately. 


3. attrib. swamy-houso, an idol temple or 
shrine; swamy-pagoda, ‘ a coin formerly current 
at Madras ; probably so-called from the fignre of 
an idol on it ’ (Y.). 

X7^a R. Ormc HiiU Milit. Trans. Indosian x. It. 443 
Until they came in a line with the flank fire of the field, 
pieces at the swamy house. 1837 Lett. jTr. Madras (1843) 
134 In the middle of the court, round which these galleries 
of pillars ran, was the Swamy.house, or place in which the 
idol is enshrined. 1857 H. Greathed Lstt. Siege of Delhi 
(jSsSt 112 We met Wilby at the advanced post, the 'Sammy 
House 1B13 Miuiurm Oriental Comm. xix. (1825) 233 The 
old 3 Swamy pagoda, which is about 20? carats fine. 

b. Applied to jewellery ornamented with figures 
of Hindu deities. 

x88o Birdwood Industr. Arts India I. 152 In the charac- 
teristic ssvami work of the Madras Presidency the ornamenta. 
tion consists of figures of the Puranic gods in high relief. 
1882 Mrs. B, M. Croker Proffer Pride I. iv, 69 My gold 
Bwami earrings. 1003 Yule & Burnell Hobson-Jobson, 
Swamy Jesuetrf. a kind^of gold and silver jewelry, made 
chiefly at Trichinopoly, in European shapes covered with 
grotesque mythological figures. 

Swamish, Swamous, dial. ff. Squeamish, 
Squeamous. 

Swajnp (swgmp), sh. Also 8 swomp. [First 
recorded as a term peculiar to the N. American 
colony of Virginia, bnt prob. in local nse before in 
England ; cf. qtiot. 1691 in i b, and the app. 
related Sump sb. 

Possibly taken in from LG., where, however, the sense of 

* marsh ' Is not recorded (but cf. LG, swampen, used of the 
quaking of boggy land). The instance of the meaning 

* mushroom * (sense 2), which WsTS that of OE. swamtn, mzy 
be due to an occasional borrowing from a foreign source. 

Usually referred to the root which is the base of the 
several Germanic formations 'swamps, *swamb; and 
I *swamni; with the meaning ‘sponge’ or ‘fungus repre- 
' sented by MLG. (LG.) szuarnp, OHG. (MHG.) swamp, 
i szvatnh-, ON. svbfpr (: — *swampud), MSw. svamper, Sw., 
j Da, svamp, and OE. swamvi, (M)LG., OHG. swam (G. 
I schwavnn), early mod.Du. swamme (Du. zwam), Goth. 

! swamm acc. sing. The radical notion is perhaps preserved 
! in Gr. (? •.'^*swombh 6 s) spongy, porous. 

For other possible relations sec Swamp a. and Swanc.] 

1 . A tract of low-lying ground in which water 
collects ; a piece of wet spongy ground ; a marsh 
or bog. Grig, and in early use only in the N. 
American colonies, where it denoted a tract of 
; rich soil having a growth of trees and other vege- 
tation, bnt too moist for cultivation (see quots. 1741, 
1766, 1875). 

2624 Capt. J. S.M1TH Virginia IV, 163 Some small Marshes 
and Swamps there are, but more profitable than burtfull. 
2685 Pens Further Acc, Pennsytv. 7 Our Swamps or 
Marshes yceld us course Hay for the Winter. x688 Clayton 
Virginia in Phil. Trans. XVIII, 124 [Musk-rats] build 
Houses as Beavers do, in the Marshes, and Swamps (as they 
there call them) by the Water-sides. 2742 Tailper, ct^ 
Narr, Georgia A Swamp is anylow watery Place, which 
is covered with Trees or Canes t They are here of three 
Sorts, Cypress, River, and Cane Swamps. 2766 Stork j^rc. 
E. Flontm 26 note. The word swamp is peculiar to America ; 
it there signifies a tract of land that is sound and good, but 
by lying low is covered with w'alcr. All the forest trees (pine 
excepted) thrive best in the swamps, where the soil is always 
rich. 2875 Temple & Sheldon Hist. Norilifleld, Mass, 22 
Swamps. — As used by our fathers in the earliest times, this 
term did not necessarily denote marshy ground ; but flat 
land which from its peculiar location had escaped the ravage^? 

I of the annual Arcs set by the Indians, and was covered with 
an old growth of wood. 

*7*5 De Foe Voy. round World^ (2840) 245 Oui men,, shot 
a brace of deer, as they were feeding by the side of a swamp 
or moist ground. 2840 Thirlw'all Greece liti. VII, 20 Ground 
which the rain had turned xntoa swamp. 2853 J.H. Newman 
Hist. Sk, (1873) II. I. iiu 125 The Pontine Marshes, formerly 
the abode of thirty nations, are now a pestilential swamp. 
xBSo Hauchton Phys. Geog, v. 235 The river Desaguadero 
..falls into the salt lake and swamps of Aullagas. 
flg, 2825 Lamb Elia Ser. xi. Convalescent, In this flat 
! swamp of convalescence, left by the ebb of sickness. 2872 
j Morley Carlyle in Crit. Misc, Ser. 1. (2878) 273 It ais 
I stagnated in the sunless swamps of a theosophy. 

b. local. See quots., andef. SU 3 IP I, 2. Also, 

1 in Australia, a shallow lake or pond. 

1692 Ray S. ff E. C. Words 215 A Swamp, a low hollow 
place in any part of a fieli -xSSx Raymond Mining Glosy., 
Swamp., a depression in a nearly borhontal bed, in wbuch 
■water may collect, 2883 Gresley Gloss, Coabmintngi 
; Swatnp, a depression or iratural hollow in a seam. 

f 2 . A mushroom. Obs. rare^"^. 
i 2632 Widdowes Nat. Philos. 39 In the body of the [larch] 

tree groweth Fungus Agaricus, a sw'arap or mush rome. 

3 . attrib, and Comb., as swamp-dweller, earth, 
land, -lover (see c), muck, mud, peat, region, shell, 
-side, soil, water*, swamp-lovtng adj. ; swamp- 
angel (see b) ; swomp-chain, -hook (f/.Si), 
a long chain, a large hook used in swamping logs; 
swamp-fever, malarial fever prevalent in swampy 
regions ; swamp-ore [G. sumpferz\, bog iron ore. 

2908 Rider Haggard Ghost Kings xiv. 103 The ’Swamp- 
dwellers, who had their homes upon the banks of the 1 ugela. 
2840 J. Buel Fanuer^s Comp. 47 To blend with it {sc. 
calcareous soil] quanlilies of peat or ’swamp earth. 1870 
Kingsley At Last xiil, A strong touch of his old ’swamp- 
fever. 1877 Lumberman's Gaz. 22 Dec., ’Swamp Hooks, 
Pevj's, Skidding Tongs always on hand. 2702 ^Y, Bartram 
Carolina 95 A vast body of rich ’swamp land, fit 
growth of Rice. 2856 Olmsted Slave States iL 252 Tw 
value of the swamp land varies with the wood upon it. 28*6 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. il 273 {Visit to Lucy'S That 


SWAMP, 


^wamp-Iovinff, cold-braving, shade-seeking plant, 1840 J. 
Buel Farmers Cemp. 73 Peat earth, or ’swamp mu^, is 
vegetable food, in an insoluble state. i8ai J/rtjx. Spy 21 
Feb. 4/5, 1 agree that ’swamp mud or, as the Srotch and 
English larmers call it, peat moss.. is not manure. 1807 
Gunter Dcit Balaseo of Key IFesixilL t6o His costume.. 
IS co’cred with swamp mud and coral dusL 1839 Ure Did. 
Aris SsA- Bog-ore, ’swamp-ore, and meadow-ore, 1863 Lyeuc. 

JSTnn il 9 The lowest stratum. .consists of ’swamp- 
peat composed chiefly of moss or sphagnum. 1871 Napheys 
Prev. 4* Cure Dis. 1. 1. 51 Exposed to ’swamp-poison. 1875 
tr. von ZiemssetPs CycL Mea. II. 564 The warm ’swamp- 
regions of the Australian coast. x8« J. Philups Man. Geol. 
4^ One ’swamp shell, xdz., Sneanea amphibia. 2677 W. 
Hubbard (1865) I. xii They were set upon by 

many hundreds of the Indians out of the Bushes by the 
’Sw^mp-side. 2883 Science II. 39/1 Their projection above 
the level of the roots depending on the depth of the ’swamp- 
waters. 

b. In names of animals (mostly birds) inhabiting 
swamps, as swamp adder , beSt bird^ etc. ; swamp- 
angel ( U',S,')f a name for the hermit thrash and 
the wood thrush ; also iransf. or allusively ; 
swamp blackbird = marsk blackbird (see Marsh 
4 b) ; swamp crake, Oriygometra fabueusis^ of 
Australia ; swamp deer, Kticervus duvaiecelliy of 
India; swamp hare, Leptts aquatints^ of the 
southern U.S., also called water-rabbit \ swamp 
hen, a name for various rails, esp. of the genus 
Porphyria (cf. marsh hen. Marsh 4 b); swamp 
partridge, the spruce partridge or Canada grouse ; 
swamp pheasant, Centropus phasiamts, of 
Australia ; swamp quail, any species of the 
genus SynaatSf of Australia ; swamp robin, the 
chtty!U)koT^ouvi6i-Tohm,Pipiloerythrophihalmus, 
of N. America ; swamp sparrow, (a) a species of 
song-sparrow, Melospizapalustris,commonm U,S. 
and Canada ; (^) Spkenceaats punclatus of New 
Zealand, also called fem-bird ; swamp warbler, 
one of several N. American warblers, as Proiono- 
taria citrea and Helmintherxis vermivoms. 

2^3 Conan Doyle Skerlock Holmes, Speckled Band ^<yj 
It isa’sivump adder !..the deadliest snake in India. 2858 

H. C. Kimball in yr;;/,^/fc<7J/rrMV. 31/2 Angels who would 
thus visit you are ’swamp angels, — they are filthy. 2872 
ScKELE DE Vere Anitriccudstiis 2x7 The Swamp Angel of 
General Gillmore, as his monster-gnu in the swamps was 
ironically called. 1884 Burroughs Wc^e^RoHn 38 The 
wood-th^b..is quite a rare bird^.. being found in the 
Middle and Eastern States, . .only in the deepest and mo<it 
remote forests, usually in damp and syampy localities. On 
this account the people in the Adtrondac region call it 
the ‘Swamp Angel'. 2883 H. C. McCook Tenants^ Old 
Fantt 271, 1 have heard countiymen call the species of 
which you speak the '*swamp-bee; its scientific name ts 
probably Bombas sefaraius. 2796 Nemnick PolygL-Lex,, 
’Swamp bird, the yellow-poll warbler, Motieilla aesilya. 
2884 Seebokm Brit. Binls II. 230 Red-throated Pipit. 
It IS very decidedly a swamp-bird. 2892 Cent. Diet, 
’Swamp-blackbird. x8gs Outing (U. S.) XXVII. 75/1 
A huge flock of swamp bkickbiids covered the ground. 

2891 Cent. Did, cites W. L. Buller for ’Swamp-crake. 

2892 Cent. Did., ’Swamp-deer. 2902 T. W, Webber 
Forests Upper India xai. 3x2 A verj’ fine specimen of the 
big swamp deer or barasingha, with X2-tined boms. 2802 
Latham Gen, Synopsis Birds Suppl. II. so6 ’Swamp finch, 
Friiigilla iliaea. 2892 Cent. Diet, ’Swamp-hare. 2897 
Fields Feb. 167/3 The swamp, or northern hare, is a big 
strong animal. 2898 Morris Austral English, ^Swamp- 
Hawk, another name for the New Zealand Harrier. 2848 
J. Gould Birds Australia VI. pi. 70 Porphyria Bellus,.. 
’Swamp-Hen, Colonists of Western Australia- i883 W. L. 
Buller Birds K. Zealand II. 8x The Swamp-hen is widely 
distributed over Tasmania, the greater pare of the continent 
of Australia [etc.). 2874 Coues Birds N. 394 ’Swamp 
Partridge. 2847 ’Swamp-pheasant [see Pheasant 2]. 2890 
Lumiioltz Cannibals 94 Although it ^ really a cuckoo, the 
colonists call it the ‘swamp-pheasant because it has a tail 
like a pheasant. 2895 W. R. OciL\nE.GRAN-T Game-Birds 

I. 291 The Australian ’Swamp-QuaiL 28x0 Wilson Amer. 
Omitk. II. 36 In Virginia, he the Towhe Bunting] is 
called the Bulfinch;..m Pennsj-Ivania, the Chcwink, and 
by others the ’Swamp Robin. 18x2 Ibid. III. 50 The 
’Swamp Sparrow is five inches and a half long and seven 
inches and a half in extent. 2888 W. L, Buller Birds H. 
Zealand (ed. 2) II. 255 The melancholy erj* of the Fem-bird 
is so genera! and persistent that its nickname of ‘Swamp- 
Sparrow ' is not undeser\*ed. X8S4 Couns K. Amer. Birds 
291 Golden ’Swamp Warblers. ... a 

c. Denoting plants or v^etable products (chiefly 
of North America) growing in swamps, as swamp 
grass, plant, etc.; rwamp dock, hellebore, kzekory, 
locust-tree, mahogany, pine, pnvet, silk-weed (see 
these words) ; swamp-sppl© = honeysuckle-apple 
(Ho^^:TSUCKLE 6) ; swamp-ash, Praxtnus sambtt- 
cifolia, also called black, ground, hoop, or water ash’, 
swamp azalea = swamp honeysuckle ; swamp- 
broom = SwAiiP-OAK 2 a (Morris Austral Pngll) ; 
sw^mp-cabbage = Skunk-cabbage; swamp- 
clieese = swamp^apple ; swamp-cypress, the 
genus Chamxcyparis ; also, the deciduous c\'press, 
Paxedium distichnm ; swamp dogwood, Comus 
alba and C. sericea ; also, — ssoamp sumach ; 
swamp elm, Ulmus racemosa, also called rock 
elm\ swamp gooseberry. Kibes lacustre (Miller 
Plant-n. 1SS4) ; swamp gum, various species of 
Eucalyptus, of Australia and Tasmania ; swamp 
Loueysuckle, Rhododendron viscosum {Azalea 
viscosd ) ; swamp laurel, the swamp sassafras, 
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^fagnolia glauca ; also ICalmia glauca ; swamp- 
lily, (^) the American Turk’s-cap lily, Lilium 
superbum {b) thegemis. 2 i^/iyrii«/>^^j, of Mexico, 
S. America, and the W. Indies; (r) the lizard’s- 
tail, Saurttrits cemttus ; swamp loosestrife 
Decodon verticillatus or Nessca veriicillata (Treas! 
Bot. 1866) ; swamp-lover, the stud-flower, 
Helonias bullata\ swamp magnolia, Magnolia 
glauca (also called swamp laurel or swamp sassa- 
fnas) ; also M. grmidijlora ; swamp maple, the 
red maple, Acer rttbrttm (Miller); also several 
other specif, as the silver maple, A. dasycarpum, 
the mountain maple, A. spicalum, and the allied 
A^egundo califomicttm ; swamp-moss = bog-moss 
(Bog sby 3) ; swamp pea-tree, sensitive joint- 
vetch, ^sekynomene hispida ; swamp-pink = 
swamp honeysuckle’, swamp rice = Canada rice ; 
swamp rose, Rosa Carolina (Treas. BoL 1866); 
swamp sassafras = swamp laurel ; swamp su- 
mach, the poison sumach, Rhus venenata ; swamp 
tea-tree, species of Melaleuca, of Australia and 
Tasmania ; swamp-weed, Selliera radicam (Mil- 
ler); swamp willow, the pussy-willow, Salix 
discolor’, swamp-wood, the N. American leather- 
wood, Dirca patustris. See also Swamp-oak. 

2846 Zoologist IV. 12S1 The galls called ’svvamp-apples. 
1847 Darlington Amer. treeds, etc. (i860) 214 The Azalea 
nudifeya, or xvild Honeysuckle, often a singular trans- 
formation of its flowers, the parts of the flower becoming en- 
larged and fleshy, ..These succulent excrescences are much 
sought after by boys who call them ‘swamp apples* and 
‘swamp cheeses 2842 Z. Thompson Hist, rermont t. szi 
Black Ash. Praxvtus sambuci/biia. .ts sometimes called 
’Swamp Ash. 2796 Nemnich PotygL-Lex., ’Swamp azalea. 
Azalea viscosa. 2703 in M. Cutlers Life, etc. (x8S8) II. 
202 Our ’Swamp ^Kbage (or Dracontitm foetidum), 1847 
’owTimp cheeses [see swamp.appU above). 2876 tr, Heers 
Primarval If^or/d Szvitzertand I. viit. 325 7 axodium dis- 
iic/tum miocenum, the ’sivamp-cj'press...ThIs species is 
completely analogous to the swamp.c>*press of America 
{Taxedium distiehum. Rich., sp.). 2817 \V. Darby Geogr. 
Descr.Louisiana^Z'iComusaloa. ’Swampdogwo^. 2847 
Daruncton* Amer. lUeeds, etc. (x86o) 79 Poisonous Rhus. 
Poison Sumach. Poison Elder. Swamp Dogwood. 28x7 
VI.'Dks.w Geogr. Descr.Zxttisiana 356 Ulmus aqttaiica. 
’Swamp elm. ^ 2868 Ref. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 

82 Many specimens of Bryaxis were beaten off cf ’swamp 
grass. 2907 C. Hill-Tout Brit, xV. Amer., Par West vi. 
2x9 Various swamp grasses, of which the bulrush is the 
commonest specimen [used]. s 8 sx J. MrrcHEU. id Pap.fi 
Proc. Roy. So:. Fan Diemeds Land (xSs^) 11. 132 (Morris) 
The ‘Swamp Gum grows to the largest size of any of this 
family in Van Diemen's Land. 2^ Maiden Usef Pi. 

A uslralia 27 Euealyptt$sGunnii. .in South-Eastern Austra- 
lia., it is knowu as ‘ White Gum*, ‘SwampGum'.or ‘White 
Swamp Gum *. Eucalyptus viminatis,,JT\in*\l\L\\^ Gum 
or‘Sivamp(3utn*ofTasmania. XTfizELiorin MillsSyr/e/// 
Pract Hush. I. 156 Take the roots of ’swamp hellebore 
(known in different places by the several names of skunk 
cabbage, tickle weed, bear root). 28x7 W. Darby Geogr. Descr. 
Louisianay^yuglatisaquatica. ’Swamp hickory. 2856 A 
G SAY Man, Bot, 257 Azalea viscosa. Clammy Azalea. While 
’Swamp-Honeysuride. 2787 T. Jevferson Rotes State 
Fr>y£rrrrt(i7S7)6o*SwamplaureL Magnolia glauca. 1845-50 
Mrs. Lincoln Lect, Bot. Appt xx6 Kalmia glauca (swamp- 
laurel). 2814 Roxburgh Hcrl. Bengal, 23 Crinum asneri- 
canum, ’Swamp lily. N.S. Wales. sqaaCovuvsa Natural- 
ist Thames 180 On tbe green bank of our flower-bordered 
brook, the .American swarop-Iily finds its natural place. 18*9 
Loudon EncycL Plants 86S (7/et/xVjc^/<z.,monospenna Ph. 
’Swamp Locust Tree. 2878 Meehan Native Ft. ff Ferns 
U-S- 1,36 ’Swamp-lover, x872ScHELEDEVERE^wrr7c<i«- 
isjus 422 The Sivect Bay is.. not to be compared to the 
♦Swamp Magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora). 28^ T. Hesey 
Foriunale Days 50 ’Swamp-mahogany’s floss-flowered arms. 
2796 Nemnick PolygL-Lex., ’S^vamp pea.tree; Aesehyne- 
snene aquatica, 173 1 M iller Card, Diet. s.y.A ties, Pinus ; 
Americana, palusiris. The ’Swamp Pine. 2840 Bigelow 
plants of Boston 52 Azalea viscosa, ^VUd honcj’suckle, 
’Swamp pink. 277S Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 942 Being a 
’swamp plant, a north-cast aspect will be the properest 
situation at first to plant it in. 2S96 Mary Kingsley IF. 
Africa 326 From out its dark waters no swamp plant or tree 
grew. 1862 Bentlev Man. Bet. 697 A serviceable grain 
known as Canada Rice or ’Swamp Rice. *79^ Nesin'ich 
Polygl.-Lex., ’Swamp sassafras, Magra-lia glauca. 2829 
LoutxjN EncyeL Plants 479 Magnolia glawa is deciduous, 
lo America U is known by the names of while laurel, swamp 
sassafras, and beaver tree. 2887 Bentley Bet. (ed. 5) 

6x8 Aselepias mcaniata, ’Swamp Silk-weed. x7ax Dudley 
in Phil. Trarj, XXXI. 145 Tbe Poyson-Wood-Tree. .is 
some called the ’Swamp Snmach. 2862 W. Archer in G. 
Whiling Products Tasmania 29 ’Swamp Tea-lree {Mela- 
leucaerzcer/biia), 2865 Mrs, M. Harris =3 The 
pond lay in a sort of basin, wiib..*5Wump.willows dipping 
down into its brink. 

Sw&iup (s’i\'amp), <x. Sc, and north, dial. 
[Perhaps related to Swamp sb., the notion of ‘ de- 
pression, subsidence ’ being the connecting link ; 
there is a remarkable parallel in dial, swank sb. — 
depression in the ground, deep hollow, bog, and 
swank adj. = thin in the belly.j Ofa body that may 
be or is normally distended : That has sunk and 
become flat ; thin from emptiness, as the breasts, 
the belly, etc. ^ , , 

e 137S Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. {Machor) xS97 Sume im»] 
throu ydropesy sa gret Swolne hat ma «e no mete. Are 
swampe bar. Ibid. xL (Ninfan) jgy. a x^3 Polwart 
Flyfing w. Mcufgomerie 776 (Tullibardine ilb-) Swamp 

sandIe,come fra candie, with grandicopnr^ 10x5 Cbtoke 

Body of Man 234 If In a womaa with cmlde the breasts 00 i 


SWAMPEH. 

suddenly faU swampe as we say, then will shee abort or mis- 
car^t 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature iv. 28 A 
kind of light Pelsie come, inclosed in certaine cares, which 
MeRITOn Yorksk. Dial. 30 
swampe, Shee’s nut for Milk, I 
trow. <12708 T. Ward Ref h. (1710) 105 A useful 
^rsmgle it wa&. .Which as his Paunch was Full or Swamp, 
He d wider i^ke, or straiter cramp. 2885 A. Munro Siren 
e ^ hody compress’d and sw-amp as an eeU 

2B87 Service Dr. Duguid i. xxiv. 159 The mortclaith- 
iike goons she puls on gie her a swamp, cauldrlfe, full- 
m unted appearance. * 


entangled or lost in a swamp. 


Swamp (swpmp), V. [f. Swamp sb.J 

1 . pass. To be entangled or lost in : 
iVI Amer, ? Obs. 

i683 Clavton Firgitiia in Phil. Trans. XVII. gS6 So that 
she might turn thereon her weak Cattle, and such as should 
at any time be swamp’d. i8i4BRACKENRiDCE7m/.in Ftews 
Lmtmana 210 In spending an hour to relieve a poor ox, 
which xvas swamped near the bank. 

2 . orig. pass. To be submerged or inundated 
with water (or other liquid), as a boat, a piece of 
ground ,* hence actively, to submerge, inundate, or 
soak with water, etc. 

*77^4 CooPs F (1790) IV. 1381 In the morning, the 
long-boat was found swamj^d. 2835 Lvtton Rienzi v. iii, 
Ihe ^und was swamped with blood. 2835 Marryat faeob 
Faithful yxxv\\,JTh^ 'vherry. .pitched so heavily, that we 
were afraid of being swamped. 2865 Kingsley Herew. vi. 
At night a sea broke over them, and would have swamped 
the Otter, had^ she not been the best of sea-boats. 2879 
Atcherley Trip Boerland 272 The claims were continually 
Ming swamped out by the river. 2882 F. Wrm Diary 10 
June in J, Hatton New Ceylon vi. (x83i) x66 Towards mid- 
night we awoke in our leaf hut— swamped. 

transf. 1858 B. Taylor North, Traz\ xrii. 174 Meat.. is 
rarely properly cooked, and game.. is injured by being 
swamped in sauces. 28S3 Century Mog. Sept. 643 Sand has 
beaten in and swamped the vegetation. x8S8 Portfolio Apr. 
63 (Cent. Diet.) Swamped with full washes and blots of 
colour or strong strokes wth the red pen. 

3 . tntr. a. in passive sense : To be swamped or 
submerged ; to fill with water and sink, as a boat. 
Alsoy^. 

179s in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1S45) VII. p. xxvii, At it the 
yawl astern svj’amped and was lost with all her furniture. 
iSxx Scott Pirate riii, The boats swamped in the current — 
all were lost. 2B58 Sears Athan. iv. 40 A higher step that 
would have clewed him at once of materialism, and not 
suff'ered him to sink back and swam;> in it a^ain. 1873 Forest 
Stream x8 Dec 290/3, 1 found him sitting on a log, wet, 
dirty, and swamping up to his waist. 

D. To overflow, cause inundation, rare. 
xp05 Cqntemp. Rev. July 95 Sand, mud, grass and thrift 
being mingled together, which a spring-tide.. was silently 
swamping over. 

4 - fg, {trans . ) To plunge or sink as if in a Kwamp 
or in water; to overwhelm with difficulties, or 
esp, by superior numbers, so as to render inefficient, 
x8z8 Todd, To Swamp, to whelm or sink as in a swamp. 

A modern word. 1B33 Greville Mem. (187^) II, 380 He 
said the Tories were indignant at the ideaof beingcompelled 
to kee^ quiet, and that if they were to be swamped the 
sooner it was done the belter. 2836 Disraeli Lett. Runny- 
mede 17X Ibe Whigs in 271S sought lo govern the_ country 
by ‘swamping* the House of Commons; in 1835 it is the 
House of Lords that is to be ‘swamped*. 2846 Wellington 
in Crrker Papers (iSSi) 31 OcL, He. .endeavoured to swamp 
[the erection of) the statue in Parliament. 2861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) a Ibe fast set. .swamped, and gave 
xhe tone to, the college. 2B93 Selous Trtco, S. E. Africag, 

1 feel conWnced that in South Africa the Dutch element wUI 
never become swamped as it has been in America. 

b. To ruin financially. 

2864 Mrs. j. H. Riddell Geo. Geiik I. x\\ 281 Mortgages 
enough to have swamped any man. 2879 Toukcee Pools 
Err. xvuL oi If 1 gave In to them, I. .would be swamped 
by my ferlilizer account in the falL 
5 . I/.S, To make (a logging-road) in a forest or 
‘swamp' by felling trees, clearing away under- 
gT0^vth, etc. Also, to haul (logs) to tbe skidways, 
2857 Tiioreau Maine tF., Allegash ^ E. Branch (19x2) 

289 Making a logging-road in tbe Maine woods is called 
‘swamping it ’...This was the most perfectly swampned of 
all the roads I ever saw. 1908 H, Day King Spruce xL 129 
Tbe boj^s who were swampm* the twitch-roads. 

Hence Swamped (swqmpt) ppl. a., Swamping 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2802 Scott Let. in Lockhart (XB37) 1. xl. 357 Besides the 
risks of swamping and breaking our necks. 2828-43 Tytler 
Hist.Scof.KxZiili X. 130 Many.. Vixre drowned hy thesv^mp- 
ing of one of the %*essels. 2^1 Whittier Sisters xiii, In 
peril from swampTng sea Or lee shore rocks. 2891 Law 
Times XCIL 74/2 The swamping of the eccl^iastical 
element in tbe House of Lords.^ 18^ Edim Rev. Oct. 302 
The swamped area and the rotting %*egetation ar^uraeient 
cause for toe nnhealthiness of tbe tract. 1902 S. E. n htte 
Blazed Trail vL 45 Old man Heath yrzs a veteran woods- 
man who had come to swamping in his old age. 

RTcra.TnppT* (swj'mpsi)- [f. SwAMP sb. or r. + 

1 . A workman who clears a road for lum- 

berers in a ‘swamp ' or forest. 

2857 Tiioreau Mairx W. Idqiz) 57 The romp^y consis^ 
of choppers, swampers,— who mjke road«,— tnr^. and 
loader, tcaTOter, and cook. 1880 Lumbemnans Caz. 28 
Jan., A UTsconsin lumber-camp U divided into choppers , 

• $awi*ers * and swampers. . . „ 

b. A man-of-all-woik in a liquor saloon. O.S. 

1M7 b Tborutoa W//:mV<uj C/oj/w.. . 

2 An inhabitant of a swampy district. 

iBot (Mass) Tmt. 9 Apr. 3/3 It has a high repata- 

U'on among the swaaiptrj as a retaesiy lor rhiamonjai. 



SWAMPINE, 


SWAW. 


3 . One who swamps or overwhelms, as by supe- 
rior numbers, nonce-use. 

iZ^^Sai.Rev. ja July 37/3^ Mr. Gladstone asks them to 
swamp ihem.selves without inquiring liow they are to be 
swamped, and to admit their swampers without inquiring 
how the sv.*ampers are to be treated in the way of assigning 
seats to them. 

Swampily, Swampiness : see after Swampy. 
Swampine (swg'mpin). U.S. [ad. mod.L. 
jTyfl/7;///;^z(formerspeciricname), f. Swamp : see 
-INE 1 .] The green killifish, Fundulus heUrocHitis. 

183s Hab,^ Inst. Aniin. I.ihiaa Another migrating 

fish \s’as found by thousands in the ponds.. of Carolina, by 
Bose... They belong to a genus of abdominal fishes [note, 
Hydrargyra\ and are called swampines. 

Swampisb. (swg’mpi/), «. [f. Swamp sh, + 

== Swampy. 

17*5 jlfSS» Dk. Portland (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. xai 
The ground is very swampisb and damp. x88o bliss Bird 
y<ipan 1 . 123 Passing over a swampish level. 

Hence Swa*inpisliness. 

2879 Miss Bird Rocky Mountains 20 The road at first lay 
throush a valley without a river, but some swampishness 
nourished some rank swamp-grass. 

Swamp-oaJ£. 

1 . In N. America, a name for several species of 
oak growing in swamps ; for distinguishing names 
of the species see quote. l8iy, 1845-50, 1874. 

1683 Penh Let. to Committee 4 Oak of divers sorts, as Red, 
White and Black, Spanish Chestnut and Swamp, the most 
durable of all 1766 J. Bartram 4 Jan. in Stork 
£. Florida 22 The east banks being san^ 8 or 10 foot per- 
pendicular, full of live and swamp-oaks. 28x7 W, Darby 
Geogr, Descr. Louisiana 355 Quercus lyruia. Swamp white 
oak. 2822 T. Nuttall JrnU Trav. Arkansa Terr, 71 
Quercus palustris (the swamp oak). 2843-50 Mrs. Lincoln 
Led, .ffti/.App. 152 Quercus prinnsi^'H^xTC^ chcslnut-oak) . . 
bicolor (swamp white-oak). 2854 Loinxll Indian Hummer 
Reverie viil, The swamp-oak with his royal purple on, Glares 
red as blood across the sinking sun.^ 2874 Asa Grays Less. 
Bot. 454 Q. palustris (Swamp Spanish, or Pin Oak). 

2. In Australia : a. A leguminous shrub, Vimi- 
naria denudata, also called sviamp-broom. 

2833 Sturt S, Australia I. i, 53 Light brushes of swamp- 
oak, cj’press, box, and acacia pendula. 

b. Name for various species of Casttarina : cf. 
Shz-oak. ' 

2837 J. D. Lako New S. Wales II. ij8 The river Mac- 
quarie,.. having its hanks occasionally ornamented with a 
handsome though rather melancholy-looking tree, called the 
swamp-oak. xMa Hardy in Proc. Berut. Nat. Club IX. 
No. 3. 434 The TOURh-looking^Swatnp Oak or Tinian Pine 
{Casuarina equisetl/olia)^ which was first introduced to 
Britain from the South Sea islands by Admiral B)Ton in 
2766. 

Swampy (swj’mpi), a. [f. Swasip rA. + -T.] 
Of the nature of a swamp; abounding in swamps; 
marshy, boggy. 

2697 Dampier Voy, I. it 20 We crossed a deep River, .and 
marched 7 mile In a low swampy ground. 2716 B. Church 
Hist, PhiHy's War(iS6s) I. 202 He.. took into the Woods 
and Swampy thickets. ^2792 R, Mylne and Hep, Thames 
22 The Towing Path is interrupted by a low, swampy Eyot. 
2839 Darwin Poy. Nat. x. (2852) 209 The ground is covered 
by a thick bed of swampy peat. 2874 Green Short Hist, 
ill. § 4. 128 The toi^Ti was guarded by the swampy meadows 
along Cherwcll. 2877 Huxley Physiogr. 145 In many 
deltas, the alluvial land is sw'ampy. 

Jig, 2875 McLaren Serm. Ser. ii. viu 126 The swampy 
corruption that fills your life. 

b. Of or pertaining to a swamp ; found in 
swamps, as swampy iron ore « bog iron ore (Bog 
sb."^ 4) ; proceeding from a swamp. 

2796 Kirwan Elem.Mzn. fed. 2) II. 183 Swampy Iron ore. 
Sumpferz of Werner, 2798 Malthus Popul. (1817) 1 . 214 
Swampy exhalations. 

Hence Swa'mpily adv.^ Swa'mpiness, 

*753 Rjchardson Grandison (1766) V. 55 A little swampi- 
ness of soiL 2844 H, Stephens Bk. F'arm I. 502 The 
swampiness of the ground was completely removed. 1890 
Blackvj. Mag. J uly 57/2 A short cut . . has to be circuitously 
and swampily repented of. 

Swan (swgn), sb. Forms : 1- swan ; also i 
Bwann, swon, suon, i, 4 snan, 4-5 swane, 4-7 
ewanne, 6 swonne. [Com. Tent, (not recorded 
for Gothic) ; OE. swan, swpn str. tn. = OFris. 
*swon (EFris. swon, NFris., WFris. swaa7i), OS. 
suan, MLG, swan, swdne str. and \vk, m,, 
sw6n str. m., (LG. swaan), MDu, swdue (Du. 
twaan), OHG. *swan, swon str. m., swana wk. f. 
(MHG. swane, swan wk. m., G. schwan str, m., 
dial, schwane, schwone f.), ON. svanr (poet.) str. 
m. (Norw. svon m., svana f.. Da. svane jn. {., 
MSw,, Sw. svan m.) OTeuL *swanaz str. m., 
*swanon- wk. ro., or *swandn' wk. f. 

The name was app. applied oiig. to the 'musical' swan, 
having the form of an agent-noun f. Tout, swan- :~Idg. 
swfi,: sweu; represented by Skr, svanati (it) sounds, L. 
sonit (it) sounds, {sonire, later sonare), Ir, senuaim I make 
music, O^.^eswin melody,song, swinsian to make melody.] 
L A large web-fooled sv/imming bird of the 
genus Cygnus or subfamily Cygninx of the family 
Anaiid^e, characterized by a long and gracefully 
curved' neck and a majestic motion when swim- 
ming; esp. C. dor, gibbus, or mansuetus, with 
pnre white plumage in the adult, black legs and 
leet, and a red bill surmounted hy a black knob, 
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named specifically the Domestic, Mute, or Tame 
Swan. 

Other important species are Bewick's Swan, Cygnus 
{Olor) bewicki ; Black Swan, Chenopsis airatus of 
Australia, with plumage almost entirely black; Black- 
necked Swan, Cygnus {Hthenelides'S nigricollis or snela. 
nocorypkus, with black bead and neck, and the rest of 
the plumage pure while; Trumpeter Swan, Cygnus 
(Olor) buccinator, of N. America (see Trumpeter 7); 
Whistling Swan, (a) of Europe, C. (O,) musicus or 
ferus, also called Wild Swan, fEIk, or Whooper; (b) of N. 
America, C. (O.) americanns or columhianus. 

Swans’ quills were used for feathering arrows; hence 
\arrows of swan. 

C700 Epinal Gloss, (O.E.T.) 700 Olor, suan, a 1000 
Phoenix 237 (Gr.) Ne hornas..ne organan, swe3leoi»res 
jjeswin nc swanes fc 5 re. CZ050 Voc. in Wr.-\V Dicker 450/22 
Ulor, swon, ilfetu, swan, ciyso Havelok 2726 Biforn nem 
com he beste mete pat king or cayser wolde etc ; Kranes, 
swannes, uencysun. CX340 Nominate (Skeat) 838 Cyne 
recijle, swan tissitb. c 23S6 Chaucer Prol, 206 A fat swan 
loucd he best of any roost. 2398 Trevisa Barth, Oe P. R. 
XII. xi(ij. (Tollcm. MS.lSchipmen trowep, patitbodeh good, 
yf pey metep swannes in pcrj'l of schipbrechc. Ibid. (Ilodl. 
MS.), pe swanne puticp ooune his heed into pe water and 
scchcp his mete. 2452 Lincoln Diocese Documents 57 , 1 wil 
my nevew Robert constabull liaf A 1 iny qwhite Swannes. 
*459 Poston Lett. I. 482, viij. schefc arrowys of swanne, 
2552 Huloet, Swanne, cygstus . take this to be the 
clkc, or wilde swanne. 2552-3 in FcuiUcrat Revels Bdw. VI 
(igx.^) 138 Pennes of swannes quylles. 2564 Proclam. Q, 
Elh, Conserv, Swans, It is ordeyned. tliat no man sbal take 
no gray swannes nor while swannes flying. 2503 in Kempe 
Losety MSS. (1836) 308 All straic swans, all swans on- 
marked, all wild swans, all tame swans that fly, all swans of 
felons.. arc the master of the swans right, 2667 Milton 
P. L, VII. 438 The Swan with Arched neck Between her 
white wings mantling proudly, Rowes Her state with Oarie 
feet. 2674 Ray Collect. tVordsgj^ The Elk, Hooper, or wild 
Swan : Cygnus Jerus, this bird is specifically distinct from 
the tame Swan. 265^ Witsen in Phil. Trans. XX. 361 
Black Swans, Parrots and many Sea-Cows were found there 
[sc. in Hollandia Nova). 27x7 Prior Alma 1.379 IfVou 
Dine with my Lord MayV, Roast-Bcef, and Venson is your 
Fare; Thence You proceed to Swan and Bustard. 2785 
Pennant IL 5^2 The Whittling Swan carries 
its neck quite erect. Ibid 5^4 The Mute Swan, or that 
which we call Tame, is found m a wild stale in some parts 
ofRussia. x^Zs’LKiWKy^Gen.SynoPsis BirdsVl, Black- 
necked Swan.. .The plumage the same with the olhcrSu^an, 
except that the neck is of a velvet bkek. 2789 Gov. Phillip 
Voy, Botany Bay xi.99 A black swan. .is here by no means 
uncommon, being found on most of the lakes. 2824 Scott 
Ld. of Isles IV. X, So shoots through the morning sky the 
lark, Or the swan through the summer s<a. 1B30 Varrell 
in Trans. Linnean Soc. XVI. 453 Side view of the sternum 
and iraclica of Bewick’s Swan, 2860 Tennyson TUhomts 4 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

b. In classical mythology, the swan was sacred 
to Apollo (hence ApoUds swan is used allusively) 
and to Venus (occas., as by Shakspere, wrongly 
ascribed to Juno). 

* 59 * SoUman 4- Pers, iv. i. 70 But what two Christian 
Virgins haue we here?..! shoufd haue deemd them lunocs 
goodly Sivanncs, Or Venus tiillke white Doucs. 2593 G. 
Harvety .AV» LeiterVlV.%. (Grosart) I. 277 The brauest man 
is. .A Lion in the field, a Lamme in the towne: A loues 
Eagle in feude, an Apotlos Swanne in society. z6oo Shaks. 
A, Y. L. I, ill. 77 Like lunos Swans, Still we went coupled 
and inseperable. 

2 . fig. or allusively, a. Applied to persons or 
things, in reference to the pure while plumage of 
the swan taken as a type of faultlessness or excel- 
lence ; often in contrast to crow or ^osc. 

a 2300 Cursor M. sjyjt (Cott.) His clelbingals pe suan his 
suire, C2386 Chaucer Sompn. 71 222 Me thynkclb they 
been lyk lovinyan Fat as a whale, and walkynge as a swan. 
— Manciple's T. 29 Whit was this Crowe, as a snow whit 
swan. 24 . , Sir Beues (Pynson) 2308 The bysshop crysiencd 
losian, That was as whyte as any swan. 2457 Hardino 
Chron. in Eng, Hist. Rev. Oct. (29x2) 745 lusiyse of pesc 
thay bene, as I deme can, As now on days men call the 
blacke oxe swan. * 5 ^i s6ix fsee Goose sb. z d). 2592 

Shaks. Rom, 4* Jul, I. ii. 92 Compare her face with some 
that I shall show. And I will make thee tbinke thy Swan a 
Crow, <226x7 Hiekon Doctrines Triatl Wks. 2620 II. 26 
lliough mulutudesof good poinisof Doclrine..fall from vs, ; 
as water from a Swannes backe. 2679 Pv.kuze. Addlt. Narr. 
Pop. Plot 25 ITius the Accused are afi Swans, and the black- j 
ness of Guilt is thrown upon the Witnesses for the King. I 
2858 Eclectic Rev.Szx. vi. III. 426 Now it is Eas>t, one of the 
author’s while swans. .who is guilty of the act of malice we 
denounce. 2876 Lohgf. Venice i White swan of cities, 
slumbering in thy nest. 2884 [see Goose sb. 1 d]. ^19x2 
Frances Balfour Li/e 4 Lett, of fas. MacGregor xvi. 509 1 
The assistants were to him all ‘ swans ' as soon as they were 
connected with him or his church. 

b. In allusions to the fabulous belief that the 
swan sings immediately or shortly before its death, 

CX374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. 346 pc swane.. Ageynist his 
deihc shall syngc bis penavnsc. 0x489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiv. 51 1 What eiletb now that vnhappy folke that 
make soo gretc feest, I bylevc that they ben as the swanne is 
when he s^U deye. x6oi Shaks. Phanix Turtle 15 Let 
the priest in surples white. That dcfunctivc musicke can, Be 
the death-devining swan. 2604 — OlB v. it. 247, 1 will play 
the Swan, And dye in Miisicke. i6*x Middleton Sun in 
Aries Wks. (Bullen) VII, 348 Illustrated by proper emblems 
..as. .Harmony bya swan. <117x8 Prior Hymn CalU, 
juachus 8 And bov'ring Swans, their Throats releas'd From 
native Silence, Carol Sounds harmonious. 2842 Tennyson 
Morie D* Arthur 266 Like some full-breasted swan, .fluting 
a wild carol ere her death. 

c. Hence used for: A ‘singer’, bard, poet. 

Chiefly in specific designations derived from river-names, 

cf. the Swan 0/ Avon (Avon's Swan) = Shakspere. Also, 
the Mantuan Swan = Virgil. 


Cf. L. cyenus (Horace has Dtreseus eyenus = Pindar) Gr. 
KVKvos (Anihol. Pal, vli. 19,* of Aleman), ’ 

1612 C. Brooke Elegy Pr. Henry ix, Yee Isis swannes 
then, let not Lethe’s fowles Prophane his name ; but may 
this prince’s glory..Be sung of you in a Mineruall story. 
2623 B. Jonson jn Shaks. IVks. (ist FoK), Sweet Swan of 
Auon 1 what a sight it were To see thee in our waters yet 
appeare. And make those flights vpon the bankes of Thames. 
2691 Wood Ath. Oxon. (1692) 11 . 292 William D'Avenant.. 

! ^'hom yNt..Tc\:iy}\ssx\y stWc the ssveet Swan of Isis. 2728 
Poi’e Dune. III. 20 Taylor^. . (Once swan of U hames, tho’now 
he sings no more). (Cf. ibid. ni. 255 Each Cygnet sweet, of 
Bath and Tunbridge race, Whose tuneful whistling makes 
the waters pass.) 2767 Mickle Concub. xvl, Avons Swan of 
peerlesse Memorie. 2782 Cowper TVr^/^- 7 '. 557 Ageselaps’d 
ere Homer’s lamp appear’d, And ages ere the Mantuan swan 
was heard. 

d. Hiack swan : a proverbial phrase (after 
Juvenal Sat. vi, 164) for something extremely rare 
(or non-existent) ; a rarity, rara avis, 

[2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
120/2 The swanne haUe signus in latine and Olor in grewe, 
for he is al white in fei>eres. for no man findefj a blacke 
swanne. 1576 Bedincfield tr. Cardanus' Com/. 4 What 
man is so mad as wil say the swan is black?) 1579 (jOSSOM 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 30 The abuse of such places [sc. theatres] 
was so great, that for any chaste liuer to haunt them was a 
black swan, and a white crowe. x 6 o 6 Da\ Ileo/Guls(iZZi) 
54 The rare..Mopsa, the black swan of beauty & madg- 
, nowlet of admiration. 2694 N, H Z?/c/. 192/1 (bis) 

! Husbands without faults (if such black Swans there be). 

2764 Wesley /rnl. 2 Oct., I breakfasted.. with Mr, B— , a 
' black swan, an honest lawyer ! 1890 W, E. Norris Mis- 
adventure ix, He may not be such a black swan as Aunt 
Susan makes him out. 

3 . a. A figure of a swan, as in heraldry. 

13. . E. E. Alia. P. B. 58 Wyth scheldez of wylde swyn, 
swanez & cronez. <22400 Octouiun 1481 Har armes wer 
gowles and swan, Trappure and scheld. <z 2490 Botoner 
Itin, (Nasmith, 2778) 227 Venella apud signum le swan. 
2582 Pettie ir, Gunzzo’s Civ. Cottv. 11.(1586) 108 b, Whereas 
that hath a flying swan, ..this hath besides the shadow of 
the same swan. 2627 Peachaw Compi. Genii, xiii. 184 Three 
Roses Argent betwccnc as many Swans proper. 

b. Aslron. The northern constellation Cygnus. 
2552 Records Cast, Kuowl. (2556) 264 By it [sc. Lyra) is 
the Sw.'inne, named Cygnus. 2606 N. E(axtek) Sydney's 
Ourania D 4, The siluered Swan that dying sweetly sings, 
Adom’s with twelue starres her beautiful! wings. 2670 
P/til. Trans. V. 2023 The New Star near the Beak of the 
Swan. 2868 Lockyer GuilUmin's Heavens 328. 

t c. Plumed swan : a colour in alchemy. Ohs. 
1620 B. Jonson / 1 /cA.ii.ii, Yourscuerall colours. .Of,, the 
crow, 'ilie peacocks taile, the ;>lumed swan. 

4 . attrih. and Comb.x simple altrib.t as swan- 
bevy, feast, feather, flesh, -pie ; swanfashion adv.; 
objective, swan feeder (attrib,), -hunting, -shoot- 
ing ; swan-eating aH). ; instrumental, etc. as stoan- 
clad, -drawn, -poor, -proud adjs. ; similative and 
parasyntbctic, as swan-bosomed, -plumed, -sweet, 
‘timed, -winged adjs. 

2897 H. N, Howard Poof ste/s Proserpine 221 A wench.. 
•Swan-bo'^omed. 2646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. (Giosart) I. 
27 Swift Arne, the Thuscan Soile, noe more shall beat, Nor 
•Swan-clad Po run Sweet. iSxx W. Tennant Anster P. 
J. 3 ITie •swan-drawn car. 2642 Milton Reform, i. Wks. 
2852 III. 18 His canary-sucking and *jwan-eating palat. 
2849 D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 212 'ITiey 
would probably please most palates better, if cooked and 
served *swan fashion. Ibid. 250 The ‘ *swan feasts which 
sometimes have occurred in England, . .have been solemnised 
in the course of the month of September, c 2465 Chevy Chase 
96 pe *swanc felhars j^at his arrowe bar with his hart blood he 
wearwcle. 2557 Gri.mald in yW^^/’4iI/w‘C.(Arb.)ii7 •Swan- 
feeder Temms no furder course can passe. 2557 Edgeworth 
Serm. 01 7 'licy were forbidden-. *swanne flesh. lyoSLoud. 
Gaz. No. 4463/2 The King left Yagersburg on Wednesday 
last, in order to take the Diversion of *Swan-Hunting. 2870 
Gillmore tr. FiguiePs Reptiles «5* Birds 254 Swan-hunti^ 
takes place during the season of moulting. 2640 J. D. 
Knave in Graine in. i. H j b, Wasi not an excellent 
pie? 2679 R. Montagu in Buccleueh AAS".?. (Hist. 
Comm.) 1 . 331 I^Iy wife gives your Lordship her humble 
thanks for the swan pie. 2600 Tourneur Trans/. Metam. 
Epil. 9 ‘Swan-plum’d pheebe [= the moon) gards the star- 
faire night, x^x Sylvfster Du Bartas i. iv. 364 While 
tow’rd the Sea, our (then ’Swan-poorcr) Thames Bare down 
my Bark upon her ebbing streams, a 2618 — Sonnets 9 
Sweet Petrarch's Po, and ‘‘swan-proud Sein. 2874 J.W, Long 
Amer, IVitdfowl iii.yj An excellent decoy for *swan*shool- 
ing..is an old white shirt drawn over a bunch of brush. 
2596 Fitz-Geffkey Sir F. Drake (2B82) 7 Then let thy 
■*swan-5wcet voice sing to a Drake. xC^ScoLOKKP.Daiphan- 
tus (1880) 23 Daiphantus hearing such a •Swan-iun’d voyce, 
Was rauisht. 2798 Sothf-By ir, Wielandts Oleron (1826) II. 
225 Through the air the •swan-wing'd chariot flew. 

b. Special Combs. : svc^an-animalcule, an in- 
fusorian of either of the families Prachelocerctdx 
and Tracheliids, esp. Trachelocerca olor, having a 
long flexible and extensible anterior prolongation 
like a swan’s neck ; swan-down (see Swan s- 
dowk) ; Bwan-drop, (a) the knob on a swan s 
bill; in qnot. 1821 transf.-, {6) = sioa/t-sliot ; 
swan-eeg = swan's-egg\ swan-flower = swan- 
plant (a); swan-goose, a large long-necked 
species of. goose from Eastern Asia, Cy^ttopsis 
cygnoides, also called Chinese or Guinea goose; 
swan-mussel, a common species of freshwater 
mussel, Anodo/tta cygnea\ + swan-pen [cf. MPu. 
swan{en)pcnne swan’s quill, swanenpipt swan's 
quill, esp. one nsed as a drain-pipe] = swan- 
quill-, also, a pipe of the width of a swan-quill 



SWAN, 


(cf. p£N sb.“ 3 a) for draining ; swan-plant, 
(a) an orchid of the S. American genus CycfiocheSj 
having flowers Avith a long curved column like a 
swan's neck ; (^) a W. Indian species of birthwort, 
Aristolockia grandijlora^ also called Pelican-flower; 
swan-post [ad. F. paste-, cf. Cotgr., '‘Pastes, big 
haile-shot for Herons, Geese, and other such great 
fowle *] ^ swan skat ; swan-quill, a swan’s feather, 
or a pen made of one ; swan’s bath, {pseudo-archj), 
the water, the sea ; f swan’s beak, bill, a kind of 
surgical forceps (cf. Crane’s-bill 2) ; swan’s egg 
(also swan-eg^, name of a variety of pear ; swan’s 
feather, collectors' name for a species of moth, 
Porrectaria cygttipennella, with pure white wings 
(Rennie, 1832); swan-shot, a large size of shot, 
used for shooting swans ; swan-song [after G. 
schwanen'gd)sang, schwanenUedl, a song like that 
fabled to be sung by a d}’ing swan ; the last work 
of a poet or musician, composed shortly before his 
death; tswan’s-tongue, an old name for hemp- 
nettle {Gah'opsisTetrahit'), See also Swanherd, etc. 

1865 T. R. JoxES in IntelL Ohscrv» Mar. X2t A *Svain 
animalcule KTracheloeerca dor). iBax Blaekiv. UTas. IX. 
62 Hazlitt I own Ls not pale, because of his rubicund '•swan- 
drops. 1865 J/a// ^ 7, No. 187. g/2 Fire»arms.. loaded 
with heavy sw-an-drops, 1884 Miller PlanUt., ♦Swan- 
flower, of Surinam, Cycnoekes Loddigesii. 1678 Rav lVil-‘ 
lu^hby's Ornitk, gpo The *Swan.Goose; Atuer cygtioides 
Hispatiiats sett Guinee!tsis..Al is a stately Bird, walking 
with the Head and Neck decently erected. 1804 Bewick 
Brii. Birds II. aSt Swan Goose. Chinese, Spanish. Guinea, 
or Cape Goose. 1777 Pekmant Brit. Zoot. IV. 96 
Cygiieus. ♦Swan M[ussell with a thin brittle shell, very broad 
and convex, marked with concentric striie. j 854 IntelL 
Observ. SepL 67 The swan-mussel {Anodontd) ..is one of the 
largest of our bivalve molluscs, 1426 Cero. Leet Bk, 108 pat 
therbenopype [to a conduit] more thena*swanpenne. r^z43a 
Henrysojj Mor. Fai.^ Lion 4* i^fouse ProL vi, Ane roll of 
paper in bis hand hebair; Ane swannU pen [ed. 1621 Swane- 
pcnjstikkand ^’nde^ hiseir. 1841 Florist's yntl. (1846) II. 135 
Cycneches Loddigesii. This is the *s\van plant. X848SCHOM- 
BURCK Hist. Barbctdos 631 Arisiolochia grandijlora.. 
Jamaica, Trinidad. The Swan Plant. 1846C.ST.J0nv/p7Af 
Sports H iglil. 2^2 With thedouble-barrel loaded with *swan« 
posL 1839 Uke. Diet, Arts Crow quills for draughtsmen, 
as well as Swan quills, are prepared in the same way. 1900 
Wey-uav Sophia xxv. She unearthed a pewter ink-pot and , 
an old swan-quill. 1863 Kingsley Heroiv. iv, Take to the 
sea like your forefather, and come over the ^swan’s bath 
with me ! 1631 H. C(rooke] Expi. Ittstrum. Chimrg. 43 
.\nother Instrument called the *Swans beake, the sides 
whereof are opened by a .screw when it is insinuated into the 
wound. Ibid. 41 Those instruments framed to draw out 
bullets, .out of wounds, .are almost all called by one generall 
name, Bills or Beakes, as the Crowes Bill, the Cranes Bill, 
the Drakes Bill, the Panots Bill, and the ♦S^vans Bill. 1741 
Compi, FanuPiece ii. iti, 4M Thtse Pears. [Oct] Green 
Sugar, Besiderj*, ♦Su'an’s Egg,. .and others. 1767 Aber- 
CR0.M8IC Ev. Metfi kis ovjn Gardener (1803) 672/2 La 
Marquis, Swan Egg, Virgoleuse, [etc.]. 1843 J. Smith 

Forest Trees 163 Swan’s egg is a small beautifully shaped 
pear. 2858 Geo, Euot Scenes Cler, Life 232 Swan-egg 
pears, xyip De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) ifis Large ♦Swan- 
Shot, ^ big as small PLtol Bullets. xSxi Scorr Pirate viii, 
She will put a hundred swan-shot through a Dutchman's 
cap at eighty paces. xSSz Miss Braddon iMt, Royal III. 
iv. 57 He is found wth an empty bag, and a charge of .swan- 
sbot through bis bearL 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. in. vii, 
The Phoenix soars aloft,.. or, as now, she sinks, and \\ith 
spheral ♦swan-song immolates herself in flame. 1837 — Fr. 
Rev. L 11. viii, \Ve will call his Book (Saint-Pierre’s * Paul et 
Virginie’] the swan-song of old dying France. zSgoSpeciaiar 
10 ^lay, When Tenny»on threw his swan-song [* Crossing 
the.Bar’J.. before an instantly appreciating world. tz4So 
AipJdiix (Anecd. Oxon.) S0/2 Herba hlrcirxt, 1. tetrahi:.. 
anglice ♦swanestonge- 

c. witli reference to the keeping of s^Ya^s and 
swan-upping, as sivan-hoak, -hook, -kattse, -keeper^ 
laws, -master, -pit, -rights, -warden, -yard. 

1524 in Arcluxeologia (18x2} XVI. 156 Tbat there shall no 
Swanneni keep, or carry any awm book, but^ the King’s 
Swannerd, cxs5o in Pros. ArcItxoL hist., Lincoln (1850) 
305 It is lawful for every owner, swanmalster, or swan- 
heard, to pull up, or cut downe ye birdneL Ibid. 306 If 
any person. .be found carrijng any swanhooke, and the 
same person being no swanbeardletaj. Ibid., They shall pay 
a land bird to the king, and be obedient to all swan lawes. 
x6oo-i in Willis & Clark Cambridge (tSS6) III. 594 Pro 
mending the Swranhouse walfes iuj^, 1793 in Btdckxr. J/ag. 
Dec. (18SS) 862/1 [A minute in the books of the Hospital 
Trust (of Sl Helen’s, Norwich] saj-s that a new] swan- 
yard [w’as constructed in 1793I. jSix R. Surtees m J. 
Raine Mem. J. Hodgson (1S57/ 1. 85 Swan-oats are regular y 
paid by the adjacent properties to the lessee of the old 
swan-bouse on the borders of the morass. 1843 Yarrell 
Brit. Birds III. 129 The principal governing officers of the 
rVintners’j company for the time being are, a Master and 
three Wardens, the junior Warden of the year being c^Ied 
the Swan Warden. 1848 Bromehead in Pros. ArchgoL 
Jnsi., Lincotn (1S50) 301 tide. The svranhook, atta^ed to 
a long pole, by means of which the bird might readily be 
captured by the neck, L? frequently introduced as a symbol 
amongst the Naried devices composing the swan mark s in 
ihe MS. 1883 G. a Davies Norfolk Broat^ xxix. w The 
swan-pit, at the back of the Old Man’s Hospital, Sl Hmen s, 
Norwich. This pit U an oblong pool or tank,.. vnth per- 
pendicular sides.. .Here lheyfx<r.c>’SDC]s] arc fattened 
table, or reared for transmission to their future home^ * f®® 
Blaekzv. Mag. Dec. 861/2 lliere are several swan-pits ^be- 
longing to the various owners of swan-rights on the 
.wich livers, IbuL 862/1 From Eo to 100 ^'gnels may be 
seen.. undergoing the process of fattening in the swan-pit. 
1892 Pall Mall Gas. 2 Aug. 2/1 FoQrtee.n years ago the 
R»S.P.C.A prosecuted the swan-masters. 
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d. with reference to the stories in Aryan 
mythology of snpernatnral maidens having the 
power of transforming themselves into swans by 
rneans of a robe of swan’s feathers or of a magic 
nng or chain, as swan-bride, -hero, -maid, -maiden 
(after G. scftwanenjiingfraa), -wife, -woman-, 
swan-coat, -ring, -shift (after G. schwanenhemd, 
-rin ^ ; also applied to a personage in medieval 
stor}', like Lohengrin, accompanied by a swan, as 
swan-kmghi (== kstiglitt^ the swan, G.schwamn- 
riiter-, F- chevalier an c^'gne'), 

Marryat I'ear in Sweden Ixiv. II. 589 note. The 
^THtn. .fancied his swan-bride had returned. x855 Tylor 
Early Hid. Man. xii. 346 note. Three women sit on the 
shore \vith their swan-coats beside them, ready to turn 
into swans and fly away. 186S Baring-Gould Myths Mid. 

Ser. II. ix. 29S These swan-maidens are the houris of 
the Vcdic heaven ; receiving to their arms the souls of the 
heroes. Ibid. 302 At one time there is but a single swan- 
woman, at another the sky is dark with their numerous 
wings. 1880 Stallybrass tr. GrimnPs Teut. MytkoL I. 

427 The swan-hero forsakes liis wife the moment she 
asks the_ forbidden question. Ibid., Many tales of swan- 
wives still live arnong the Norse people. Ibid. 428 When 
they [if. swan-maidens] bathe in the cooling flo<xi, they lay 
down on the bank the swan-ring, the swan-shift. 1889 R B 
Anderson Ir. Rydberfs Teut. Mythot. 60 Among these 
swan-maids was Sif. X9XX Encycl. Brit. XXL 133/1 .A con- 
duslon, in which the Swan-Knight, Lohengrin, is made 
Parzivals son. I 

Swan, nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] intr. with 
it : To swim like a swan. 

1893 Meredith Ld. Ormont fy Aminta i. I. 9 The 
forest (joddess of the Crescent, swanning it through a 
lake. 

Swan, 2>.2 U.S. slang, [prob. north. Eng. dial. 
Is" wan lit * I sEall warrant * — 1*11 be bound ; later 
taken as a mincing substitute for Swear v. Cf. 
Swanky I declare: often in e-vclama- 
tory asseveration. 

I szvan to man, a mitigated form of I swear to God. 

1823 Missouri Intelt. 20 ilay (Thornton), I swan it i?, 
1836 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 65 If j’ou hanie obsarved 
it, I have, and a queer one it i<, 1 swan. 1842 Mrs Kirt- 
L.KSD Forest Li/e i.lLxo ‘Well! I swan!* exclaimed the 
mamma. 1844 ‘JoK. Sucic'^xj--^ /.i/e //. York 1 . 3, I 
swan if it wam't enough to make a feller dry to see the 
hogsheads of rum and molasses. iB5i Lovveix Bigh-.o P. 
Ser. l(. i. Poems 1890 II. 239 They du preach, I sunn to 
man, it *s pufkly iodescrih'le 1 1873 Cableton Farm Baft., 

‘ Betsey <5* / are out ’ ii, * UTiat is the matter? ’ say you. I 
srvan it 's hard to tell ! 

Swan, variant of Swox Obs,, swineherd. 
Swandown : see SwAs’s-Dowh'. 

Swane, obs. Sc. f. Swain ; obs. f. Swan. 

Swan^ (swreg), sb. Chiefly north, dial. [Cf. 
dial, swatik of the same meaning ; both may be 
derived (svith gnttnral snffijc) from the root swar/r-, 
and so ultimately related to swamp (with labial 
suffix).] A low-lying piece of ground liable to be 
flooded ; a boggy depression, swamp. See also 
first qnoL and cf. Swamp rA i b, qaot. 3691. 

1691 Ray N, C. IFords 72 A Swang, a fresh piece of green 
Swarth lying in a Attorn among arable or barren Land. 

A DooL Ibid. 137 A Swang, locus paludosus, or part of 
a Pasture overflow’d with water. x8xx Willan IF, Riding 
IFords in Archaeologia XVII, 160 Swang, a part of a pas- 
ture covered with water, 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 

70 llie swampy, undrained * swang 
Swan^x V. Obs. exc. dial. [f. root sivatig - ; see 
Swing v.} intr. To sw.-iy or swing to and fro. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A, 111 Swangeande swete ''’atcr 
con swepe. 1340-70 Alex. «V DituL 493 Fihehes, jiat )>ere 
s^rimmen ful swi^ie & swangen aboute. 

Swang, obs. pa. L of Swing v. 

•{‘Swange. Obs. [a* ON. svangi (Sw. diaL 
svhnoe, Norw. svange) groin (cf. ON. svangr thin, 
Swong).] The flank or groin. 1 

13. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Kr.t. 138 Fro h® swyre to Fe swange so | 
sware & so kik. ?<r 1400 Morte Arth. 1x29 'fbe kynge.. 1 
Stt’appez in with the swerde hat it b® swange brj*stedde. 
c X400 Auturs of Arth. xlviii. (Douce MS.), pe swerd 
swapped one bis swange, and 00c l»c inayJe slikes. 

Swangulstoke, obs. variant of Swinglestoce, 
Swanlierd (swp*nh 5 id). Also 6 swannerd, 
comiptly swanyeard, srwannyard. [f. Swan sb. 

-r Herd sb.^ One who tends swans ; an official 
having charge of swans. 

1482 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 224/1 Divers Swanherdes, and 
Kepers of Swannes. 1554 in W. H, Turner Select. Ree, 
Oxford [yZbd) 220 For ale for the swanyeardys, |j<l. Ibid. 

226 WjTie that was geven to swannerds, 1564 Prcclam. 

Q. Elis, Conserv. Swans, Euery swanbade intending to 
keepe any swannes or signettes- 1602-3 in ^ViUis & Clark 
Cambridge (i33S) HI. 595 Itcni y« swanherd for vpping 
iwans ij». a 1634 Coke Inst. tv. (1648) xSo What authority 
the Kings Swanheard hath, being of ancient time by his 
Office Magisier deductus Cygnorum, you may reade Rot. 
Patentium Anno xx H. 4. part. x. m. 14. 1883 in Standa^ 

4 Aug. 3/6 I’he Queen’s Swanherd, and ibe officials of the 
..Companies, have just concluded th«r.. swan-upping ex- 
cursion on the 'Ihames. 

SwanLood (5W9'nhnd). nonce-wd. [L Swan 
jA-h-HOOD.] The condition of being a (full- 
gro^\*n) swan; in qnoL 1S57, of being a ‘swan’ as 
opposed to a ‘ goose' (see Swan sb. 2 a). 

1857 Trolloze Barchesier T. xx. Clearly showing t^t Mr. 
Arabin had not yet proved his qualifications ia swanhcod to 
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her satisfaction. 188S Mag. oj Art Jan. 97 The cygnet is 
growing up to swanfaood alone. 

Swan-hopper, corruption of Swan-upper. 

X641-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1E86) III. 595 Ri. 
rardo Roby le Swanbopper pro le 9 Swans xk 9*. 1827 
Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 914 The.. unsuspecting swan- 
hoppers. x^A^vcxsoYrs.Lifel. 12 They [nr. the horses] 
did not half tumble about; neither did the swan-hoppers. 

Swan-hopping, corruption of Swak-cpping. 
1598 in \V. M. Williams Ami. Fauttders' Co. (1E67) 73 
Jlr. Glover presented a deble of iij s. ii!j d. which was laid 
out for bakeing of Pyes when they went Swan Hopping. 
1^7 Howell Loudtnop. 395 How stately is he attended 
when he goes to take a view of the River, or a Swan-hop- 
ping? 1746 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 145 Two city 
companies in their great barges, who had been a swan- 
hopping. X833 'J', Hook Parsotis Dau. iii. xi, [Like] 
my Lord_ Mayor’s barge on the river Thames when his 
lordship is graciously pleased to go swan-hopping. 1854 
Meall Moubray s Poultry 29 The Royal Swan Happing 
(or upping, as it was called by the Cockneys). x8^ Auce 
Carr m Harper s Mag. July 2^$/^ The City Companies,, 
bad been up the river ‘ sivan-hopping *. 

SwSiiiiiiiots (swgnimtmt), swainmote 
(sw^*nmt7at). Obs.^c.ddist, Forms: 2-4S'waniiiiot, 

3 suanimot, swaynimot, -emot, 3-4 swane- 
mot, 4 swanymot, swanmot, pi. swanes- 
motes, 5 swanemoode, 6 swacymote, swyne- 
mote, 6-7 swannimote, 7 swanimoote, swauna- 
mott, swaynemoto, swainemote ; Hist. 6-9 
swanimote, 7 swainmot, 7-9 swainmote, S 
swainimote, sweinmote, 9 swaynmote, swyn- 
mote. [repr. OE. *swdngtt}t 6 t (whence Anglo-L. 
suanimotuni), lit meeting of swineherds, f. swan 
swineherd, SwoN-f-^^/7zd/ Moot the first syl- 
lable has been assimilated to Swain jA] 

A forest assembly held three times a year in ac- 
cordance with the Forest Charter of 1217, prob- 
ably orig. ‘ to enable the forest officers to super- 
intend the depastnring of pigs in the king’s woods 
in the autumn and the clearance of the forest of 
cattle and sheep while the deer w*ere fawning in 
the summer*; later, applied vaguely or generically 
to courts of attachment, inquisitions, etc. (See G. 

J. Turner, Select Pleas of the Forest, 1901.) 

The commonly received account of the swanimote is de- 
rived from Manwood, who asserted that it was a distinct 
court of the forest, to which the freeholders jfict Swain sb, 6) 
were summoned, and baring jurisdiction w'tth power to en- 
quire of vert and venibon and other trespasses done w’itbin 
the foresL 

xi8o(Sept. 25) Carta Abhatis de Burgo (Carts Antiqus 
Roll ££21, P.^0.) Liberi etqmeii abomni..consuetudine 
foreste et a swanimoL 22x7 Carta de Foresta (2 Hen. 3, c. 8) 
Nullum Suanimolum de cetero^tenealur in Regno nostro 
nisi ter in anno, videlicet in principio qulndeclm dierum ante 
festum Sancti Michaelis quando agistatores conveniunt ad 
agistanduni Doimnicos boscos nostros & circa festum 
Sancti Martini, quando agistatores nosirl debent recipere 
Pannagium nostrum;. .Et lerdum Suanimotum ten^tur in 
inido quindecim dierum ante festum Sancti Johannis Bap- 
tibiae, pro feonacione Bestiarum nostrarum. 12, . LiberNiger 
Scacearii 374 Ipse concessit quod ego, S: heredw mei.. 
quieti sumus de Secta Swanemoli, el de omnibus aliis Sertis 
iliius bosco. >*94 Yearbks. 22 Edw. I (Rolls) 627 Nus 
avTim treis s\raynemotcs par an pur cncercher e enquere sy 
nuly mette plusurs avers ke xneilre ne dcit. 23x1 Noveles 
Ordenances (5 Edw. II), Qe les foresters cn qe taillies tietix 
trespas seroni faitz, presentent mesmes les trespas as pro- 
cheins Swanimotz. i4X5-'X6 in Dugdale Monast. (1655) I. 

§ 76 Quod omnia bona. .sint..quicla.,de. .Wapentake, & 
bewj*ne & Miskennyng, Swanemoode, et de thesauro du- 
cendo. CX500 in Essex Rev. XV. X45 1*1^® Clerke of the 
Swanymote to make rebcion to the Kyngs byghnes of the 
certente of the deer kyllyd. 1558 Nottingham Rec. lA^ 2 18 
At tlie Sw^memole at BlydwortHe. 16x7 Assiieton jml. 
(Cbelham Soc.) 2 Mr. Steward fceipping the swainemote. 
<11634 Coke Inst. iv. (1648) 298 There be certain inddents 
inseparable to ever>’ Forest, ..Courts of Record, as Courts 
of Aiiachmenis, Swanimote, and lustice Seats. 1635 Af 
thorp MS. in Simpkinson Ivashingtons (1S60) App. p. lxxi\\ 

'To John Chapman for his chardges at the swannamott held 
witfi^in the fforrest of Wbitlewi^ by bill, 00 1700. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. 111. vi. 72 The court of sweinmote is to 
be holden before the verderors, as judges, by the steward 
of the sweinmote thrice in every jear. 1837 Hownr Rnr. 

Life V. i. (1840)355 ITie <^urt of Swainmote. 

attrib. 16x4 Spelsian Orig. Four Terms Eng. \\Ts. ir. 
(1727) 85 Forasmuch as the Swainmote-Courts are by the 
andent Forest-Laws appointed to be kept fifteen Daja 
before Michaelmas. CX64S Howell Av/L (1655) IV. xvi. 

39 .A Forest hath her Court of attachments, or Sw'ainmote 
Court, where matters are as pleadable, and determinable, as 
at Wcslminster-HalL 2670 Evzlvs xxxiii. (eii 2) 

200 The gre a t neglect of Swainmote-Courts [should be] re- 
formed. 1809 G. Rose Biaries (xE6o) 1 1. 5«3 busmess 
of the Sw’animote C^urt at L>'ndhursL 
Swank, sb.l dial. [?] (See quots,)_ 

1716 Bailey (td. 3), A ra-aitk (at BockinE in E^cx) that 
Kemaindtr of Liquor at Ibo Bottom of a Tankaid, Pot or 
Cup, which b just sufficient for one Dmught : js no. 

accounted Rood Manners to dnnde with the left Hand Jlan ; 
and according to the Quantity is callrf eilher a Lrge or a 
liitle Swank. 1813 Monthljr Mag; J- fro 

trec, Essex) A pint of heer is diYideo inlo three pairs or 
draughts; the first b caHed Neckum, the second Sinknra, 
and the third Swank or Swankum, _ „ .. 

Swank (swasgl;), sbf- slang, [see Sw.ank ».] 
Ostenlatioas or pretentious behaviour or talk ; 
sw'agger J pretence. 

j^Miss Baker Nerthampt. Gloss., Sstank, an oslenta- 
fJn.tfair. an affcciation cf stateliness in the walk. * hat 
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a swank he cutsi* 1891 HarilandGloss.^ Swank, s. and 
V., swagger. 190^ Daily Chron, 17 Apr. 6/2 What he said 
is quite true, barnng the whisky-— that is all swank. 1909 
Gaz. ^ Jan. 4/1 ‘Swank,/ they realised, was the 
essential qualification for success in the new industry, be* 
Heving that firms just awaking to its possibilities and the 
public \vould take them at their own valuation. 

Swank, a. Sc, [app. a. MLG. swanky MDu. 
swaftc flexible, supple, slender, = MHG. swanc 
(G. sckwank ) ; f, swank-j appearing also, vrilh 
suffix, in OE. swatuor pliant, supple, agile, MHG. 
nvankel supple, and parallel to swaitg-, appearing 
in ON. svangr thin, lean, SwOKG, svangi Swakge, 
early mod.G. sckwang (= schwaitk'). 

For other derivatives of the widespread szvinli - : szuank^ 
and siting '- : sivattg; see Swink, Swe?.*ch, Swing, Swinge, 
Sw'ENCE.J 

Agile, active, nimble. 

X786 Burns Tc Auld Marc ui, A filly buirdly, sleeve, an' 
swank. 1901 ‘ Ian Maclaren ’ Yng, Barbarians iv. (ed. 3I 
63 Ye're to tak’ thirty swank fellows that can run. jgis 
Blackw.^ Mag. Apr. 487/2 To ride among the swank, wclU 
fed lads in the Bewcastle chase. 

Swank (swagk), v, slang. [A midi, and s.w. 
dial, word taken into general slang use at the 
beginning of the 20 th cent. 

The etymological meaning is uncertain, but perh. the ori^. 
notion is that of swinging the body, and the word is ulti- 
mately related to OHG., MHG. stvanc swinging motion, 
MHG. swanken (G. sckwatiken) to sway, totter, etc. (cf. 
SWAKK a.). 

The immediate soiu^ce of sense 2 (ssSwinkz'.) is prob, 
different, but ultimate identity of origin may be presumed.] 
L znlK To behave ostentatiously, to swagger ; 
also, to pretend by one’s behaviour to be something 
superior to what one is ; gen. to make pretence. 

1809 Batchelor Anal. Eng, Lang. 144 (Bedfordshire 
dialect) Swani^k, to strut. 1848 Evans [.tic. IVards *5* 
E/irasfs S.V., 1 met him swanking along the road, ever so 
gOTteel. X900 Manch, Guardian s Dec. 3/8 (E.D.D.) Smith 
picked up a piece of paper, and attempted to light it, but 
did^ not do so. The deceased said, ‘ None of your swanking, 
Smith, you can light it well enough*. X5W3 A. McNeill 
Egregious EngUshni, x, To sec your wife in the Peeresses’ 
CSallery^on great occasions, and your sons swanking about 
town with Hon. before their names. 

2 . To work hard, to ‘swot’. 

X890 Barrese 8c Lelako Slang Diet., Swank (public and 
railitao’ schools), to work hard, tgii A G. C Through 
College KeyheU (Cambr.) ix E*co have 1 dreamed of a 
minute Swanking to claim a degree. 

Swaiiker^ diat. [f. SwA^•K a. or Swaskikg 
O.] = SWASKT 

i8xx WiLLAK in Arehaeelogia XVII. 160 (W. Riding 
Words) Swanker, or Swankie, s. a strapping young man. 
SwanJcer - (swx'ijkai). dia!. or slang, [f. iJ wask 

a. or SwASK v. + -ebI.] One who swanla. 

a 1846 M. H. Barker Nights at Sea (X853) 35 There used 
to be a lot of outrageous tarnation swankers meet there for 
a night's spre^ 1890 Barrere & Lel.<kd Slang Did., 
Swanker (public and military schools), one who works hard. 
X909 IVesim, Gas. 31 Aug. 8/3 SVhen Smith cried out that 
he was slabbed, she replied, ‘Go on, you are a good old 
swanker.* She thought he was joking until she saw be v.'as 
bleeding, 

t Swanking, sh. Sc, Obs.rare-'^, [Cf. Swank 
a., Swanky sbA] A fine strapping fellow. 

X500-20 Duncar Poems Ixxv. 26 My swell swanking 1x^63 
swanky], saif 30W alJane, Na leid I luxffit 

all this owk. 

Swa Taking', a. Sc, [Cf. next.] Strong and 
active, stout, strapping. 

a X704 T. Brov.'n Lett.fr, Dead if. (1707) 84 There goes a 
tall Ensign, there's a swanking Fellow for you, x8x8 ^cott 
Br. Latmiu xxiv, I lived on hw land when I was a swank- 
ing young chield. 1877 Black Green Past, xliv, Tall, swank- 
ing fellows with big nding-boots and loose jackets. 

Swanky, SwanMe, sb^ (o.l). Sc. and north, 
dial. [Related to Swakk a., Swaskiso i^.ando,] 
A smart, active, strapping yomig fellow. 

XS08 Fly ting 130 Sueir swappit swanky, swjme- 

keiw ay for s\^'aittis. 1513 Douglas viii. Prol. 68 

Swingeouris and scurrevagis, sv^ankels and swanis. 17 x 5 
Raslsay Chrises Kirk Or. it. vii, 'l*he young swankies on the 
green To{^ round a merry tirle. cx7s6 Jane Elliot 
Flowers 0/ Forest 9 In Har'st at the shearing, nae swankies 
are jeering. 1820 Scott MoTiasi. xvi, TTiere is a young 
swankie here who shoots venison well. 

b. adj, = Swank a.. Swanking a, 

1838 Jas. Strothers Poetic Tales 78 .A.ye try to please My 
swankie joker. 2898 N. Mu.sro foJm Splendid xix. 188 
Airlie’s troopers, swanky blaspheming persons. 

Swanky, swankey, sb.- dial. [Perhaps a 
use of swanky adj. (see prec.) with the connotation 
‘ thin, poor’.] Small beer, or other poor or weak 
liquor. Also attrib. 

JS41 HAKTSHOMiE Salopia Antiotia. Gloss. 583. 1B53 
Tyneside Songs 25 V/e *vc Tom.an’-Jcrry an* s^4*anky shops, 
Ari* places v/here yor claes they pops, a 2872 Newfoundland 
Fisheries no (Scheie de Vere) Each man. .took his turn at 
the swankey paiL 2853 J. A. Barrv Steve Brown's Bunyip 
295 The captain certainly had sent them a couple of dozen 
of porter. But, as one explained.— ^Yhat's the good of sich 
rubblshin* swankey? 191^ W. M. J. Williasis Kinfs Re- 
venue xi. So The ‘ Swankey shops *, which w*erc bouses where 
beer at ild, the quart was sold rvithout a licence. 

Swanky, a.z slang, [f. Swank sb. - or v. +-t.] 
Swaggering ; ‘ swagger ’, pretentionsly grand. 

284* Akerman Wiltshire Gloss., Swankey, swaggering, 
strutting. Eamps^Gloss. 1922 6 Aug, 243/2 

Some guls have such awfully swanky ideas, haven’t they? 


.Swan-like, a. {adv^ [f. Swan ^ 3 . 4 - -like.] 
Like a swan, or like that of a swan. 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 727 White (Swan-like) 
wing.s. 2607 Barley-Breake (2877) la Her Swan.Iike brest, 
her Alabaster hands. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 48, I 
..gabble like a Goose, amidst the Swan-Ixke Quire. 2726 
Pope Odyss. xtx, 649 Fast by the limpid lake my swan-like 
train I found. 2822 Cary Dante, Pttrg. xix. 45 With swan- 
like wings dispred. 1838 Lvtton Alice ii. i, Love sv/elled 
the swaruike neck, and moulded the rounded limb. 

b. esp. in reference to the fabled singing of the 
swan just before its death: cf. Swan sh, 2 b. 

259a Greene Groat's W, Wit To Gcntl. Rdrs., Greene., 
sends you his Sw'anne-Iike song, for that be feares he shal 
neucr againc carroIl to you woonted loue layes. 2596 
Shak-S. Merck. Y. ni. ii. 44 If he loose he makes a Swan- 
like end. Fading in musique. 2600 llnzToyt Melancholike 
(Grosari) I. 9 Mypoore swanitke soulc, (alas) 
hath no such power to sing. 1629 Vryuur Anti-Armin, 
(1630) 261 His last Swan*likc Sermon, 1678 Yng. Man's 
Call. 10 The swan-like son^ of the dpng martyr, •* None 
but Christ 1 None but Christ!* 2837 Hallam Z-//. Eur, 
(2S47) 1. i. § 2. 2 The swanitke tone.s of dying eloquence. 

c. adv. Like or in the manner of a swan. 

263s A. Stafford Fern. Glory This holv man,. in a 
divine Rapture Sw'anne-Ilke (his death being then at hand) 
sung this his sweetest Ditty. 28^ A. B. Welbv Poems 
(1867) 49 Who would not, S'van-like, waste his sweetest 
breath To . . die so sweet a death ? 

Swa'ii-znark. [Mark sb,^1 An official mark 
of ownership cut on the beak of a swan, on the 
occasion of Swak-gppinc. 

^■2560 in Pros. Archaeol. Inst., Lincoln{ips^) 3^9 If 
per5on..by sale, or exchaungc have obleined any swan- 
rmarkc, and hath any game of the same. 2586 Will of Buck- 
worth (Somerset Ho.), 1 geue to my son my svvannemarke 
of tlie hokj’s in fee sympic. 2602-3 in Willis fi: Clark 
Cambr. (i836) III. 595 Bond for going to S' lues about our 
swanmarke xiJA 26^-3 Ibid., For the Afienacion of the 
Swanne markc, 00. 07. oE. 1842 [see below). 2883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xxix. (2884) 225 This privilege of 
s^NTin-mark was a heritable property. 2B86 Willis S: Clark 
Cambridge I. 438 One of the doors.. has the College swan- 
mark engraved upon it. 

So Swa'n-mafTter, an official who marks swans, 
a swan-upper; Swa*n-majrfcliig*, the operation of 
marking swans. 

2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 372/x In creating this privilege 
the crown grants a swan.mark (cygninota), for a game of 
swans... TTic swan-markers of the crown and the two Com- 
panies [sc. Dyers and Vintners) of the city of London go up 
the river (Thames) for the purpose of.. marking the young 
birds. 2900 Daily News 27 Sept, s/x This year's swan- 
marking, 

t Swannage. Obs. Also 4 swanadge. [f. 
Swan sb. + -age.] Payment for the right to keep 
swans. 

^2398 Cockersand Chartul, (Cbetham) 1083 Quite of amer- 
ciament.. of the beipes of workc of any Caslells, bouses,., 
dydies, swanadge, warpenye, telhingepcny, x6io Folkinc- 
HA.M Art of Survey in. iv. 70 WrccKS, Swannage, Warren- 
age, Commonage, Piscage. 

Swan-nect; Also s-wan’s neck- [Cf. G, 
sckwaiienhals, S\7. svanhals; in MHG. ywanhals 
« narrow sickle.] 

1. A neck like that of a swan ; a long slender 
(white) neck. 

Quols. 2823 and 2867 refer to the cognomen Swanneshats 
(see Halse jA) = ‘swan's neck' of a certain Eadgytb 
(Edith), a misltcss of Harold, king of the English {.De Snv, 
Sanctis Crucis Walthamensis xx\, x2tfa a), 

(x8m Lisgap.d Hist. Eng. (2855) I* vL 290 note 3 They 
sent (or Harold's mistress, Editha, sumamed ‘The Fair', 
and the ‘Swan's Neck.’) 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. lit. i. i, 
The fair swan-bevies of Citoyeurtes that have alighted in 
Churches, and sit there with swan-neck, 1867 Freeman 
Nonit, CoTiq. III. V. f 5. 514 Eadgytb of the Swan’s Neck. 

2. Name for various structural parts or contri- 
vances having a curved cylindrical form like a 
swan’s neck. 

2686 Plot Siaffbrdsh. 376 The Head.. that makes the 
body of the Spurr,.with swan-necks. 2823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Builder 201 A Swan-neck, in dog-legged and open- 
newelled stair-cases, is a portioo of the rail, consisting of 
two parts, the lower being concave and the upper convex. 

3 . swan-plant {d) : see Swan sb. 4 b. 

2866 Treas. Bat., Swan-neck, or Sttaow'Dit, Cycnoches. 

4 . attrib. Of a curved form like a swan’s neck. 
2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II. 20S The steam-pipe.. 

takes a swan.neck bend downwards to within 22 inches of 
the floor. Ibid. 63o The tines arc always in this machine 
made of the swan-neck or self-cleaning form. 2884 Knight 
Diet. Mech, Supp!., Swan-neck Needle Forceps (Surgical), 
an instrument for use through curved passages difficult to 
reach. 1892 Kipli.nc Light that Failed xiv. 305 A pair of 
sw'an-ncck spurs. 

Swan-necked (-nekt), a, [Cf. prec.] 

L Having a long slender neck. 

1703 Land. Gaz, No. 3038/4 A black Gclding..Swan 
Neck'd, 2859 Freemak Norm.Conq. III. App. NN. 764 
The swan-necked lady [$e. Eadgytb] of the Waltham story. 
2908 Animal Management (V«t. Departm., War Office) 24 
A ‘Cock*throltled or ‘ swan-necked ' horse is one which 
has a neck like a fowl. 

2, Having (or having some part of) a cur\'ed 
cylindrical form like a swan’s neck. 

2825 J. Nicholson Oper- Mech. 604 Hand-railing, whether 
ramp^, s\>'an-necked, level, circular, or wreathed. 2902 
Scotsman 5 Nov, g/r The swan-necked putter [at golf J. 

Swanner (swg-nsj). Also 6 swaner. [Partly 
reduced form of swemnerd, Swakheed, partly a. 


SWAN’S-DOWN. 

MDu. swanier swan-warden, with assimilation to 
Sbs. in -EB 1.] = SWAKHEED, 

2524 in Arckaeologia (1812) XVI. 155 The King’s Swan* 
nerd, or his Deputy, shall give warning unto the rest of the 
Swanners, when that he. .will go a rowing, ..for to go a 
merkinge..of any other swans, 1555-6 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxf. (1880) 260 Payed to swanners for there 
fee ijr. . *^94“S m Willis &: Clark Casnbridge (1886) IIL 
596 (Five .shillings] to a Swaner for bringing a swane mark, 
2842 Gentl. Mag, Jan. 45/2 The swan with two nicks, the 
w^ in which the swanner still marks his birds, 

Bwannerd, obs. form of Swanhebb. 
Swannery (swp'nari). Also 8 swanery, [f.as 
S WANNER : see -eey. Cf. MDu. swaencrie right to 
keep swans,] t a. The keeping of swans (?). b. A 
place where swans are kept and reared. 

2570 \n Arckaeologia (1812) XVI. 159 The true Co^of an 
old Paper, touching the Swannery found among my Father’s 
Books, and intituled a Copy of the Ordinances for Swans, 
&c. 2754P0COCKE Trav. (Camden) 95 At the swanery.. the 
walls are built of a stone full of shells. 2774 Hutchins Hist. 
Dorset I. 538/1 A Httle W. of the town [sc. Abbotsburyl is 
a noble .swannery, much visited by strangers. 2888 Blac^. 
Mag. Dec. 857/2 How many years previous to that time the 
abbots, .had ‘enjoyed * the privilege of maintaining a sv/an- 
nerj* is not recorded. 

+ Swa'nnet. Obs. rare. [f. S^yAK sb. + -Ez] A 
yonng swan, cygnet ; chiefly applied Jig. to a poet 
(cf. Swan- sb. 2 c). 

The rending in the first quot. is doubtful. 
cj^ in Proc. Archsol. Inst., Lincoln (2850) 308 It is 
ordcined, that no person shall take any gray swannet or 
cignettes. 260$ Daniel Phitoias Epistle 53 Though you 
haue a Swannet of your owne, Within the bankes of Douen 
meditates Sweet notes to you. 26x2 C. Brooke Elegy Pr. 
Henry viii, In Tagvs then some swannet dip his pen, And 
of this eaglet-issue, sing the fame. 

Swa>iinish t'tire. [f. Swan sb, + 

-13H I.] Swan-like. 

a 2586 SiD.NEv Arcadia u. (1622) 216 Long since, alas, my 
deadly swannish muslck Hath made Itself a crycr of the 
morning, 1591 W, R. Murther fohn Ld. BourHt B, A 
swannish tune becomes my morning song. 1630DEAVTOK 
Muses' Elysium Nymphal i. 77 My swannish Breast brancht 
all with blew. 2632 (Maude) Celestiua xvili. 287 This 
jjoarse swannish voyce of mine. 

SwRuny (swgmi), a. [f. Swan x3.4--t.] 

1. Full of or abounding in swans. 

2567 Golding Ovids Met. vii. (1595) 163 The swannle 
Temp (orig. Cyeneia Tempe\ and Hyries poole he viewed 
from above. 2640 J. Gower Ovids Pestiv, iv. 87 Next 
Camarine v/ith Swanny Tempe (orig. Heloria TVm/eJfair. 
2859 in Campbell Tales W, Highlands xvii c. (x86o) 1. 291 
From the loved swanny glen. 

2. Of or pertaining to, or resembling that of, a 
swan. 

2598 F. Rous Thule T3b, But 0 my pen transforme thy 
swanny face. And in eternall streames my inck shall weepe, 
2602 tr. GuarinPs Pastor Fiao J. i. B 1 b, More purely white 
then swanny downe. 2604 Pricket Honors Fame (x83i) ao 
A Swanny whitenes. 2748 Rickardso.n Clarissa (1822) IV. 

V. 22 The swanny glossiness of a neck late so stately. 2829 

W. Tavlor Hist. Surv, Gersn, Poetry II. 114 Girt in the 
swanny arms of fair Glycera. 

Swanny, v, US, slang, [prob. north. Eng. dial. 
Is' wan ye lit. ‘ I shall warrant you '.] = Swan v.^ 

2B39 Salem Advertiser 28 Sept. 3/2 (Thomion) ‘Capt. 
Center, didn't I tell you Van Buren was not the man ? ' *Y« 
you did, I swanney.*^ 2844 * Suck ’ High Life^ N, York 
1 1 , 132, I swanny, it eenamost made me boo-hoo right out, 

11 Swan-pan (swrem prem). Also souan-, 
shwan-, swam-, suan-. [Chinese, lit. reckoning 
board.] The Chinese abacus, 

2736 tr. Dn Halde's Hist. China III, 70 In casting up 
Accounts theyfre. the Chinese] make use of an Instrument 
called Souan pan, 1748 Gentl. Mag. July 295/2, 1 desire to 
give the public a Swan Pan that in my opinion is much 
preferable to that of the Chinese. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 7/ 1 
This instrument, called in Chinese Shwanpan. 2B75 Encyel. 
Brit. II, 526/1 The swan-pan, still in constant use among 
the Chinese. 

Swan’s-down, swansdown (swp-mdaun). 
Also swandovru. [Cf. G, schwanendatme, Sw, 
svandiin, Da. svanedwti\ 

1. The down or soft under-plumage of the swan, 
used for dress-trimmings, powder-pufis, eta 

1606 Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl. HI. ii. 48 TTie Swannes 
feather That stands vpon the Swell at the full of Tide; And 
neither way inclines, 2807-26 S. CoofZR First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 208 To keep the swelling covered with a piece of 
swan’.s-down, orrabbit's-skm. iZgsCortrt Mag.yi.p-xveJ'^ 
Others have, in addition to the knots, a row of swansdown 
on each side of the front. 2855 Lokcf. H /atv. xvj. 193 ’^th 
his plumes and tufts of swan’s-down. xSpi Dovuzyrmte 
Company xxifi, Swathed in swan's-down and in crmi^ 

2. a. A soft thick close woollen cloth. D. A 
thick cotton cloth with a nap on one side, also 
called Canton or cotton Jlanitel. 

x8or sporting Mag. XVII. 277 The blankets of the finest 
swansdown, 2824 Scott Si. Rouan s xv. If a gold-Iacra 
waistcoat has an empty pouch, the plain swan s-down will 
be the brawer of the twa. 2877 J.^ W Hay« Draper * 
Haberdasher (ed. 4) 97 Swansdown is a loose thick maJee of 
■white and unbleached calico, with a raised surfac^ Jute 
blankets. 2883 Simsionos Diet. Trade Suppl., Swandovm, 
a kind of twilled fustian, like moleskin, 

3. attrib. (in sense i or 2 ). 

Hull Advertiser Oct. 2/2 Swansdown stocks. 2823 
Censor i .Apr. 46 A common swandown waistcoat. 2858 
SiMMONDS uict. Trade s.v. Swan, Their skins enter into 
commerce for swans*-down trimmings. 2867 Ure Diet. Arts 
etc. III. 858, 500,000 puffs, made annually from about 7000 
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swans’ down skins, imported into Britain. 1877 Mae. M. 
ijRANT S::n-viaid -Nni, He \\Tapped her in her swansdown 
mantle. 1885 Eficycl. Bril. XVIII. 820/2 It is filtered 
through chamois leather or siransdown calico. 

x88o Mrs. Lyns Lintom Rebel of FatuUy li. (looi) 21 
x^r soft s^van's-do^vn kind of nature soothed him. 

Swaii’s feather : {a) see Swan 4 b ; (^) a 
corruption of swine's feather (see Swine j^.), 
Swaushin (swp’nskin). Also swan’s-skin. 
[Cf. Sw. svanshinn^ 

1 . The skin of a swan (with the feathers on) ; 
iransf a soft or delicate skin. 

1610 [see 3]. x8^ Penny Cycl. XXIII. 375/2 Cygnus 

oxtcanaior^.,to which the bulk of the swan-skins iroportcd 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company belong. 1846 J. E. IAylor 
Fairy ^ Ring^ Six Szuans 66 The sn’ans flew to her,. .their 
SNvans skins fell off, and her brothers stood before her in 
their natural form. 

2 . A fine thick kind of flannel ; also, a woollen 
blanketing used by printers and engravers as an 
elastic impression-surface. 

X694 Motteux Rabelais v. Panfagr, Prognosi. x. 246 
Furr’d Gowns, Swans-Skins, and other warm Cloths. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ssvans-skin, a sort of fine Flannel, 
so call d on account of its extraordinary Whiteness, 1844 
Ladies' Haaddsk. Haberdashery Swanskin is. .especially 
employed by the laundress, as a covering for her tables. 
1863 Alpine yml. Mar. 27 Very stout and dense scarlet 
blanketing (of the descriotion knot^m to the trade as sivan- 
skm). 

3 . attrib. Made or consisting of swanskin. Swan-^ 
skin flannel — sense 2, 

x6io B. JoNsoN Alch, iri. iu, 1* the swan-skin couerlid, and 
cambrick sheets. x74oRicHARDSOH/V*«rAi(i824) I.xx. 32, 

I bought two flannel undercoats ; not so good as my s^ran- 
skin and fine linen ones. CX790 Imison Sck. Arts II. 49 
Directions for laying the Mezzotinto Ground.. .Laying your 
plate \rith a piece of sivanskin-flannel under it, upon your 
table. Z903 W. Churchill Crossingu He wore jauntily 
a swanskin three-cornered hat, 

Swa'n-u*pping. Also corruptly Swan-hop- 
ping, q.v. [bee Upping r/ 3 /. ji.] The action or 
practice of ‘ upping * or taking up swans and 
marking them with nicks on the beak in token of 
being o^vned by the crown or some corporation. 

(1570 in Arehaeologia (1847) XXXII. 428 The Maister of 
the Svi-annes is to haue for euer^’ white Swanne and gray 
vpplng a penny.] x8xo J. T. Smith Bk, Rainy Day (x86r) 
Z94 Swan-uppmg..has been changed, -into S^n-hopping. 
t88s Pall Mali G, a Feb. x/a The * swan-uppings * on the 
Thames of the Vintners and Dyers, 

So Swa*a-nOTei?i an official who takes up and 
marks swans. 

*SS7*S in W, H. Tmvmx S elect, Ree, 0 :fbrd 
charges goynge w* the swane uppers iij dayes iiij<4 
191^ Siandarti 25 July 13 The little company of siTon-uppers 
which annually leaves South>^:ark. 

Swa'n-wllitej a* poet, [Cf. MLG. swanewUy 
G. sckxuanenweisSf ON. svanhvitr (as a proper 
name).] As white as a swan ; snow-white. 

*393 Lakgl, P, PL C xxi. 215 Yf alle worfde were whit 
of)er swan-whit alle bjmges. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
IFemen 243 Swan-quhit of he^ris. a x6x8 Sylvester Mem, 
MoTdaJitie il. xlix, To note An old Sir Tarae-ass,. swan- 
white to dote On Venus’ Dovelings. ^ X794 Burns O Matty's 
Meek iu,Her yellow hair. .Comes trinklmg doyn her swan- 
w'hite neck. 18*3 Joanna Baillie Poems, S/u’p's Return i, 
Thy swan-white sails exulting spread. <tX90oT. W. Rolles- 
TON The Dead at Ctonmacnois v, Alany a blue eye of Clan 
Colman the turf covers, Many a sivan-white breast, 
Swauwoirt (swpmwnt). [f. Swan -f Wort 
sbi\ t a. (Only OE.) Some unidentified (? aquatic) 
plant b. A book-name for the genus Cyaioches : 

= swan-flower, swan-plaiit (^a ) : see Swan sb. 4 b. 
Swan-neck 3. 

c xooo Sax, Leechd. 11. 74 Wi>deadum swile, senim swane 
w'VTt. x856 [see Swan-neck 3]. 

SvYanyeard, obs. form of Swanberd. 

Swap, swop (swpp), Also 4-7 swappe, 

5 swape, (sq.w'appe, squappe), 8 s,w, dial, swap, 
zwop, 9 swapp. [f. next.] 

I. 1 . An act of 'swapping* or striking ; a stroke, 
blow; ^occas. a kiss. Ohs. exc. dial. 

a. 13 E.E.AUit.P. B. 222 FendezfulblakeWeuedathe 
fyrst sw^p as i»e snaw hikke. CX384 Chaucer H, Fame ii. 
35 (Fairf.) With hj-s grym pawes stronge,..Me fleynge m a 
swappe \Bodl. MS. yn a swape, Caxton at a swapl he hente. 
e X400 Aniurso/Arth. xliL (Douce MS.) Withe a swap [r.r. 
sqwappe] of a swerde hat swahel him swj-kes. e 1440 Cap* 
c^\'e Life St. Katk. in. 3*3 The gate shal open Ughtb’ at 
a swap. ^1440 York Myst. xxxhi. 362 Swele niay pis 
swayne for sweght of our swappes . 1530 Palsg^ 842/2 
Swappe forSwappe, coup pour coup, XS4S biScassiToxopk. 
(Arb.) 48 Halfe oure t>*me..is at one swappe quite taken 
awaye. a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv. iv. (Arb.) 66, I with 
my newe hroome will swcepe h>*m onej^s'ap^. a 1565 R. 
Edwards Damon ^ Pithias^ (i57*) T itj b, If ich could not 
steale one swap at their lippes. a 16*5 Fletcher Nice 
Valour 111. i. There’s no new-fashioned swappe that ere 
came up yet But Tve the first on 'em- 1654 Gayton Plecu, 
Notes u viiL 30 The Usher give^ him a shrcT^ t 

very end of the elbow. 18x8 Hocc Brmvnie of Bo^bcck 
I, viii. X25 ^\^lan a thing comes on ye that gate, that s a 
dadd...Tben a paik, that's a swapp or a skelp hke. XB22 
--Perils of Man xix. II. 243 Pell-mell, swap for s^^ap, s^-as 
a’ that they counrit on. _ « 

1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D3.) 100 Gf me a Zwop . 

Ad I chell gi’ a ^VberTet, or a Zlat in the Chups. 1803 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., Ssvop, a strong whop. , 

H. 2 . An act, or the action, of* swapping or 
exchanging ; (an) exchange, slang or colloq. 
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0, 162s PoECHAs/’/* 72 »ioI.iv.:v.§i. 418 They..wffl either 

beg them, or make a swap with you in priuate. xyxx N. 
Blundell Diary (1&5) 90, 1 proposed a Swap with Saraw. 
Edw. between my Button and his Gray Galloway. xtSs 
Bur.ss 1st Ep>, y. Lapraik xriii, \Vc*se..hae a swap^ o* 
rhjTiun-%v:ue Wi’ ane anithcr. 1798 T. Morton Speed the 
Plough I. L (1800) 7 Drabbit it, only to think of the zwaps 
and changes of this world ! 1805 James Milit. Diet. (cd. 2) 
s. V., A svrilership or a military appointment given for a seat 
in parliament may be called a swap. xSza Cobbett Rut 
/?xifirx(iB3o) 117* Lord Castlereagfa..was accused of making* 
a swap, as the horse-jockeys calf it, of a writer-ship against 
a seat. x8S3 'R. Boldrewood* Robbery under Arms viii 
A big, brown, resolute, well-bred horse he had got in a 
swap because the man that bad him ^\•as afraid of him. 

1682 T. Flatman Herae/tius Ridensllo. 72. (17x3) II 
igt They’d almost threaten to flee the Land, and pul themi 
selves under the Protection of the French King... And afair 
swop, cry I. X702 Bavnard Cold Baths 11. (1706) X72 It cur’d 
her Ague, but made a worse swop; for she Avas. .seiz'd with 
Epileptick Fits. 1714 Addison Speet. No. 559 r 6 These 
(two gentlemen] had madeafooIishSwopbetweena Ckmple 
of thick bandy Legs, and tivo long Trapsticks that had no 
Calfs to them. 1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 370/1 The 
glass wares are so very rarely sold..* Swop, sir,’ 1 was told 
repeatedly, ‘they all goes in swop.* 1882 Sala Atner. 
Revis. (1885) 363 [Railway] tickets are. .the object of., 
barter, ‘swop’ and ‘trade ’generally. 1884 Manch, Exam. 

6 Dec: j/s It is probable that Mr. Master will find little to 
complain of in the swop he has effected. 

fb. ? An allowance made in exchanging. Ohs, 
159S Compt Bk. D. tVedderbume (S.H.SJ 3t Item xs. for 
the svrzp to be allowit in the Witsonday termes meill nlxi. 

c. slang. To get (or kaaie) the swap ; to be dis- 
missed from empIoymenL (Cf. Swap v. 9 a.) 

1890 BARRfcRE Sc Leland Slang Did. s.v. Swop. 1905 
Wells Kipps i. v. § 3 Everj* time I've had the s\rap I've 
never believed I should gel another Crib. 

Swap, swop (sw9p), V. Forms : a. 4- swap, 
4-7 swappe, (5 squappe, swape), 6-7 swapp ; 
pa. t. 3-6 swapte, 4 swappede, (5 sqwappntta); 
pa, t. and75^/<f.4-swapped, swapt ; Sc. pxAnorth. 
4-5 awappyt, 4-6 awappit, 6 swapit, (snapit). 
h, 5-6 swope, 7- swop ; pa. t. and pple, 7- 
swopped, swopt. [prob. of echoic origin, signi- 
fying a smart resotm^ng blow (cf. Swap advl). 
So G. dial, schwappe resounding box on the ear, 
schwappen to make a clapping or splashing noise, 
to strike with a resounding blow. 

The development of the sense of concluding a bargain 
from that of striking is paralleled in %’arions uses of strike; 
cf. also L.fxdusferire.} 

1. +1, trans. To strike, hit, smite (pccas. nsed of 
kissing), Also^. Obs. 

a 1400 Leg, Rood (1871) 142 A swerd strapped hire ^rtv he 
brest. CX400 Destr. Troy X27X With a swinge of bis sworde 
[he] stvappit hiTn in fase. CX400 Aniurs of Artk. xl. 
(Douce hIS.) He swapped \v,r. sqwappulte] him >iie at he 
swyre, trith a swerde kene. ^1440 York Myst, xxx. 286 A 
sts’euene swifiely fair swapped, Of one J esu he juste man. 
XS34 More Comf. agst. Trsb. iii. xxiv, Wks. 1256/2 They 
that lye in a plewTosj*, thioke that eoerj* time they cough, 
they fcle a sharp sweorde swap them to the heart. 1557 
Phaer ^neid VI. Rjb,.Anon thegiltiesoules..Ti5jphoDee 
doth ’ake, and scourging them she swappes with whippes. 
1577-82 Breton Flourish upon Fawie (Grosart) 6/2 
swap ech slut vpon the lippes, that in the darke he meetes. 

b. To strike or smite off, in two, etc. ; to cut or 
chop off or asunder at one blow; to drive out, etc. 
by striking. Obs. e.xc. arch. Also f To swap to 
{the') death, of live, to kill at a blow. 

c 1350 fVill. Palenie 3609 To haue with his swerd swapped 
of his hed. 1375 Barbour Bruce x\ti. The gynour 
than gert bend m by The gjme, and swappit out the stane. 
c X386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 247 ^Vho so wol nat sacrifise 
Swape [v. rr. swap, swappe] of his heed, a 1400-50 IVars 
. 4 lex. 057 (Ashm. MS.) He swjmgis out with a swerd & 
sn-app^ him to dethe. rx4oo Destr. Troy 6699 With a 
siv>mg of his sword [he] sivappit bym of Ij-ue, c 1400 Anturs 
ofArth. xl. (Irelaud MS.) Syxti maylis and moe, The squrd , 

squappes swapt] in toe. ^as^ Chester Ft. 

xiv. 389 The De>’ill Swapp {MS. IV. XS9* swoj^) of my j 
SwjTc, if I do it without hjTe, 1581 A. Hall Iliad x. xB6 j 
The king for thirtenth Diomede out life to death doth sw^p. < 
1582 Stant'hurst jEneis iii. (Arb.) 92 Feare thear ra en- 
forced, .Too swap of our cables. x6oo Ykiktkx Tasso xx. 
.vxxiii, -And then Alarcos head she swapt off cleene. 

x838 Doughty Trav. Arabia Deserta II. 17 Drawing his 
sword, he. .swapt off at once the miserable man's bead. 

c. To cut or reap (com or other crops) close to 
the ground with a ‘ swap-hook ’ (see 6). dial. 

*853 Cooper Sussex Gloss, (eia) Swap,.. to cut 

wheat in a peculiar way, more like chopping than reaping. S. 
x86i jfmL R. Agric. See. XXII. lu 378 Both crops were 
* swapped ’, or cut close to the ground. 1903 Sat. R^. 8 
Aug. 163/2 It is time, .to go swapping the laid piece down 
by lUxes Wood. 

2. intr. To strike, smite, deal a blow or blows. 
Now ran or Obs. 

lasAoo llfcrlcArih.s\2g He..Siv3pp«in with theswerde 
bat it be swange brystedde. IHd. 179s He spede hym 
fulle eeme, Swappede owtte with a swerde. cs^aoBestr. 
Trtrt 5026 He swappit at hym swithe with a swerd lent 
C1400 Song Roland 747 He dra»-ithe out his swerd. Md 
swappithc hym about. ^1465 Chcof Chau xxxn in CTi d 
BaUads (iSSj) III. 309A The swapte treetbar tyUe the tom 
Stt-at, With swordes that wear of fyn myllan- rSJS 
Cron. Soot. (Rolls) I. 2=6 Tha swapit ooir quhill idl the 
swj'ir did swj'ddcr. 18x9 W. Ten.vakt ^ . 

(1827) 63 Wi’ angry bill, and vnll therctill, 1 ney wapp t and 
swapp ’t, and flapp’t and slapp’t, ^ i. • 1 1 

3 . trans. To move (something) quickly or bnskly, 
esp. so as to impinge upon something else ; to 


fling, cast, throw {down, etc.) forcibly ; to bang (a 
door) to ; refl. to sit down with force, plump one- 
self doztm. Obs. exc. dial. 

13.. J/r Beues (A.) 1899 Beues i.s swerd anon vp swapte. 
c 1374 Chauctr iv. 245 His hed to Jjc wal, his body 

to pe ^unde F ul ofte he swapte. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 
623 jcjt ves thar ane Of tbame that swappit doun a stane. 
£•1425 Wyntoun Cron. mi. xiii. 2022 (Wemyss MS.) He 
saappit egirly be blude R>xht in till William Wallace face. 
e X440 Gesta R om, i. 3 (Harl. MS.) He swapte his hed vndir 
pe watir. 5x590 Greene Fr. Bacon L xix Sheele swap 
thee into hir plackerd. 159* Bablncton Comf Notes Gefi. 
xviiL 71 b, We swap vs downe in our places most vnreue- 
rently. 1596 Nashe Sajfron IValdon Piv, He runs and 
Hen. II in Harl. Mho. 
(Malh.) V. 235 Because the legate was not to remove, and 
the archbishop would not remove, therefore he most un- 
mannerly swopped him do^vn on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s lap. 1794 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Frogs 4- Jupiter Wks. 
i8x 2 III. 259 Down he swopp’d A monstrous Piece of Wo^ 
1825 Mackenzie Hist. Northumbld. I. 149 note, To szvap 
the door..\s as much as to say, shut it violently. 1846 W. E. 
Forster in Reid Life (1888) 1. vi. 1S6 Only think of poor self 
swapped dowm in the midst of forty Quakeresses. 

4 . intr. To move with haste or violence, esp. so 
as to strike or impinge upon something ; to fall 
down suddenly or -with a * flop ’ ; to sink into a 
swoon ; to come hastily or forcibly, fling oneself 
into a place, etc. Now rare or Obs, 

The instance of swapte in the later text of Lajamon 26775 
(Beofs to him_ swapte {earlier text him biarnde] and mid 
barmes hme biclupte) is prob. an tzioz fos szvipte (see Sw'ip), 
a frequent form in Lajamon. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 683 The stane smertly swappit 
out, ^1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1099 Alsodeynly sheswapte 
[v.r. swapped] adoun to grounde. a 1^00 Minor Poems 
Vernon MS. (1901) 621 Heo swapte on swo\vnyng. C1470 
Henry IVaJtace vn. 349 As bestly folk [thai] tuk off thaim 
selff no keip.. Through full gluttre in swarff swappj’t lik 
s\vyii. 1530 Lwdesay Test. Papyngo 184 Scho..fiatlyngis 
fell, and swappit in to swoun. 1592 Wyrley Ca. 

pitalt de Buz 113 With chilling fear, the Ladies swapped 
downe. In deadly sowad. x6oo Smveijei Country Farm 
XV. 93 The kite, ..which sometimes will not let to swap into 
the very broode-house to..carrie away thecbickens. ^1700 
Kennett ms. LoJisd. 1033, To swapp or ssivop at, catch 
hastily as a kite is said to swapp at chickens. 1728 
Vasbr. S: Cib. Prov. Hush. v. Hi, So in swaps me, with my 
Hoop stuff’d up to my Forehead I 1770 Foote Lame Lever 
n. Wks. 1799 ^1* 79 There be swops with both his knees on 
the ground. 

b. To flap or beat np and down : also with it, 

C1520 Skelton Magnyf-jjs Tbysl>*ppers theys^vap it, 

yet thou fotj'S it lyke a swanne. XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot, 
(Rolls) HI. 561 Vpoun aoe suey ay swappand ^’p and doun. 
1884 ‘Mark Twain’ Huck. Finn vui,/rhere was freckled 
places on the ground where the light sifted down through 
the leaves, and the freckled places swapped about a little, 
showing there >vas a little breeze up there. 

c. trans. To pounce upon, seize. 

a 17x2 W, King Eagle «J- Robin 137 They’ll swop our 
chicken from the door, xBzx (see SwAPriNC ppl. a. i]. 
f 5 , trans. To drink off quickly, toss off ; to eat 
up, devour. Ohs. 

1508 Dunbar Tun Mariit IVemen 243 Thai swapit of the 
sueit w’yne. 1582 Stanvhurst jEneis 1. (Arb.) 4X At a blow 
bee lustelye swapping, Thee wync.-swild vp to the bottom. 
1592 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. Ep. D^., ^Vks. 1904 I. 

258 That thou migbtst swappe off a battle draught to the 
success of this voiage. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 231 Thou Bast swapped-downe a pounde 
of Butter at a pccce of a BreakefasL z6^ Healev Diseov. 
Nesv JVortd l i Where that huge..Birde called Rve, 
sna^eth >'p..a whole Elephant at a stoope, and swappes 
him vp at a bit. 

6 . Comb, : swap-hook dial., a kind of reaping- 
hook for cutting crops close to the ground (see i c) ; 
f swap-tail a., that strikes with its taiL 
1863 Standard xo Sept. (Sussex provincialism), *Swap- 
book. 1875 Parish Diet. Sussex Dial., Swap, to reap com 
and beans. Swap.liook, the implement used for swapping, 

1B83 Jefferies Life cf Fields (18S4) 84 [In Sussex] They 
call their reaphooks swaphooks or swophooks. i68x Grew 
Musarum 1. 11. iii. 46 The *Swaptail Lizard. Uromastix 
vel Caudiverbera. 

TT 47. a. ahsol.oTtnir. app. To ‘strike hands* 
in token of an agreement or bargain. Obs. rare~^. 

13. . Gaw. d* Cr, Kni. iioS Swete, swap we so, sware with 
traw)>e. 

•fb. trans. To strike (a bargain). Also with 
1590 fjQOQZ. Rosalindfifffs) F Ij, Aliena.. swapt a hargaine 
with his Landslord. 1592 Black Bockes Messenger 

^Vks. (Grosart) XI. 17 Wee like two good Hers^rsers, 
made a choppe and change, and swapt "vp a Rogisb bargaine, 
and 50 he married my wife and I Bis. 1650 J. Rmrsotps 
Ftozvercf Fidelity 147 Thej* forth with swapt a baraain. 

1692 [A. Pitcairn] Assembly iv. i. (1766) 46, I must know 
what you can do, ere I swap a B;^ain. 

8 . To give or dispose of in cxchange/br some- 
thing else ; to exchange (a thing) with another 
person. Chiefly, now only, slang- or coUoq. 

Probably oriff. a horsedealer’s lenn : cf. 1592 id 7 0* 
a I «4 I^ LY MothorBombie\-. 111, lie not sirap my tther for 
all thtr 1600 - LrvoS HHam.l. S. Inconstamac 11 a v.«. 
ivhidi I irill not sump for all the '-crt^. iSjO J. Harr. 

Boomf,roHr.Ha//onh:s..Botraotori,Jh};<rorlaputcb^ 

thee more Then thej-can swappe there HOTtages for. 1679 
Tei^HLCaz. No. 1423/4 He swapl a sorrel Sionehorse near 
Ripon abont 14 or 15 hands hlsb- *7^ N. Bix^’DtLL /J'/TTy 
(x8o 3) 6r He was about swapmg hts Rtinntag Hon vn^ay 
lirf MoantriarretJ. 1798 Hoot Amer. Law Re/. 1. 66 One 
Rose and Charles Knot. .proposed to s^p shoe buckle^ 
xBrx Moore Mem. (1853) IV, 149 Find that tbe man with 
whom I wished to swap pomes require! five pounds with 
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mine- 1825 J. Neai- Bro. Jonathan 1. 154 He will * swap * 
anything with you. 1830-* Carleton Traits (1843) I. 263, 

I offer up a pater and ave for you, and you again for me. 
This is called swapping^ or exchanging prayers. x86x 
Thackkeky T oftrGeorresi. (1876) 7 [Hejswappeda battalion 
against a dancing-girl's diamond necklace. 1864 Abrakasi 
Lincoln in E. R. Jones Lincoln^ etc. (1876) 59, I am 
reminded.. of a story of an old Dutch fanner, who remarked 
• .‘that it was not best to swap horses when crossing a 
stream.’ x888 Eggleston Graysons x. J09 Farmers fre- 
quented the town, to meet old friends and get the belter of 
them in swapping horses. X89X Boston (Mass.) JrnL 12 
Sept, s/x As they sat in the tavern, swapping stories.* 

1624 Quarles Job i, There dwelt a man brought from 
his linniage That for his belly swopt his heritage. ^1658 
Cleveland Foems^ To T, C. 45 For to make Mummie of 
her (jrease, Or swop her to the Paper Mill 1660 Okies 
Lament, 38 ^fy Horses swept for light Nags. X764 H. 
Walpole Xe/. to Matiniz-j Jxuy^ I believe my Lady Temple 
would . .be heartily glad to swop situations with you.^^^ x8oo 
Mar. Edgeworth Castle Rackrent Gloss, p. xxxviii, He 
makes me an offer to swop his mare that he couldn't sell at 
the fair of Gurtishannon. X824 Scott SU Ronan'sxYva^ The 
new’-fashioned finery which she swopt her character for. 
x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie K vii, (1891! I wish our little 
man and him would swop pulpits. jB8z aIiss Braddon Ml. 
Royal II. iv. 66 He bought and sold and swopped horses. 
18^ Youkchusband Polo in India iii. 42 Jones’s Rs. 500 
pony had been swopped for a worthless mare. 

D. with advs. off, 

1589 R. Harvey PI, Perc, 1 He . .swap! away his silucr for 
Copper letaile.^ 1683 Tryon Way to Health 500 They swap 
us away for a little Money to the Butcher, 1708 Loud, Gas. 
No. 4404/^ He rode a stout black Mare the Day before 
taken, which he swop’d away. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish 
Clerk I. 204 Two cover-hacks.. were exchanged, or rather, 
in stable phrase, swapped av.'ay. 1862 Lowele BiglovJ P» 
Ser. n. lii. 140 Swappin' silver off for lead ain’t the sure way 
to win.^ 1866 Whittier Summer with Dr, Singletary 
I’ve noticed that your college chaps swop away their common 
sense for their laming. 1007 Kate D, \Vicgin New Chron, 
Rebecca viii. 230 He brcalcs all the young colts and trains 
them, and swaps off the poor ones. 

c. abzol. To exchange, make an exchange. 

X778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxxiii, Doff your coat and 
waistcoat, and swop vdth Monsieur Grinagain here. *809 
Kenoall Trav, Iil, Ixix. 87 To buy, to sell, to exchange, 
or, as they term It, to swap, are the pursuits In which they 
wish to be constantly engaged. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 
I. ix, I know something of him at home, and should like to 
cxcusehim— will you swop 1 1885 J. K. J erome On the Stage 
X53 If any gentleman has more friends of that kind than he 
wants, and would care to have a few of the opposite stamp, 

1 am quite ready to swop wiih him. 

9 . transf, in various slang uses. a. To dismiss 
or be dismissed from employment, b. To cheat, 
take in, c. To change one's clothes. 

1862 Maem, Mag. Nov. 34 The assistant [in a linen- 
draper’s),. ‘swops' or is ‘swopped*, or gets or gives ‘the 
sack*. x83o J. C. Harris Uncle Remus Den Brer Fox 
knowdat he binswop off mighty bad. X904 Sladen Playing 
the Game 11. xiv, My man can bring my dre^s things later, 
if you’ll give me a room to swop in. 1905 Wells Kipps i, 
V. headings * Sv/apped I ' ( = dismissedl. 

Swap, swop, adv. (xV;/.) Now diaL (see Eng. 
X)ial. Diet.) [The stem of Swap v. Cf. G, 
schwapp{f), LG. swaps int,] At a blow ; with 
sudden violence; suddenly and forcibly. 

1672 Viluers (Dk. Buckbm.) Rehearsal ii. iii. (Arb.) 57 
His spirits exhale with the heal of his passion, and all that, 
and swop falls asleep. 16S7 Montague & Prior Hind 4- P. 
Transv.so Sbe's in therighton't; but mind now, she comes 
upon her swop ! 1702 Mouse grown a Rat 4, I came upon 
him swop with Abundance of Confidence. 1728 Vanbr. 
CiB. Prov, Hush. I. ii, And straight upo* that, swap comes 
somewhat across my forehead, a x8x8 M. G. Lewis Jrnl, 
(1834) 297 The waves.. hovering for a while over 
the ship, and then coming down upon us swop. 

Swape (sw^p). dial. Also 5 swaype, 6 swaipe, 
7 swap (?). [orig. f. ON. sveip^, denoting sweeping 
or circle-wise motion, repr. by sveipa to sweep, 
wrap, swaddle, swoop (see Swope v.), sveipr fold 
of garment, in comb, oldtisvtipr ‘wave-sweeper*, 
oar. In later usage influenced by, or varying 
locally with, Sweep jA] 

I. i*L Applied to various contrivances of the 
form of a lever ; see quots. Obs, 

X492-3 Rec. St, Mary at Hill 186 The swaype of k* cherch 
doie, 1666 in Archseol. ySHana XVII. 133 For swapes for 
>•« bells XT. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. « 333 note, A Swape 
(a north country term for a Lever, when fixed upon a centre, 
and acted upon by the hand’. 

2 . A large oar, esp. one used for steering a barge : 
= Sweep sb. 27. 

1592 Wills Afjnv. N, C. (Surtees i860) 252 Half a kurvcll 
lighter, with bir furnjTter, that is, j ore and a swaipe fete.]. 
17^ Brand Hist. Newcastle 261 note, (The keelmenl 
call the great oar, used as a kind of rudder at the stem of 
this vessel, the swape. 1864 Smiles G. f{ R, Stephetisou it, L 
fi862) 67 The vessel being guided by the aid of the ‘swape,* 
or great oar. 

3 . A long pole supported on a fulcrum and 
carrj’ing a bucket for raising water ; also, a pump- 
handle : =s Sweep sb. 23. Also in comb., as swape- 
well (for other combs, see Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

X773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 179 Apump.. whose bandIe(or 
swape, as it is called hcieaboui [sc, Ripley, Yorks.)) is all of 
iron, very thick and long. 1890 N. -5- Q. 7th Ser. X ^^oji 
Dwellers in the Eastern Counties may be oedlled with 
Jmowing what a swape- well is. - . A swape-w’cll Is a well from 
which the water is raised by a loaded lever. 1908 (Miss 
Fowler] Beiw. Trent <5- Aftckolmes^, I reraembertbetwo 
Roxby * Swape-welJs *. .the woman pulling dovrn the swape 
fay the chain. 


4 . A sconce for a light. 

1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech, 

5 . (See quot.) 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Swape, an implement for 
shaping the edge of a borlng-blt. 

II. 6. The crop of hay taken up from a 
meadow ; = Sweep sb. 17. 

16x3 Markham Eng. Husbandman ix. it. vii, (1635) 85 The 
swap, and first crop is all the maine profit you can cliallenge 
your owne. 1622 tr. Indenture an. 1456 in Gentl. Mag. 
May (1863)629 It is agreed the Prior of malton and Co'ucnt 
..shall hauc swape of Ccricn medowes. 

Swapper, swopper (swg-paj). [f. Swap v. 
+ -ER i.J 

L Something very big; a ‘whopper’; sj^ec. a 
‘ thumping ’ lie. slang or dial. 

Cl^oo Kknnett ms. Lansd. lojj, Swapper, a great lie is 
called a swapper. 17x5 M, Davies Athen. Brit. J, Pref. 36 
After they ha\*e confess’d their swappers to the Jesuits or 
some of the Regulars. x8x8 Macinn in Btackw. Mag. IV. 
32X I'm a swapper, as every one knows, In my pumps six 
feet three inches high. 

2 . One who ‘ swaps *, exchanges, or barters, slang 
or coUoq. 

'x68o Rejleet. on Late Libel 28 The Author had.. been 
Lecturer there at this day, (for he is no Smricr, nor Shifter, 
nor Swapper of Living.s), la xjoo in S. de Vere American- 
isms (iBjs) 20^ The be^Iongfool who wants to be a swopper 
Of gold and silver coin for English copper. 1893 Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch 14 Nov., In this case a man casting other 
than a straight ticket may be called a ‘trader* or ‘swapper.* 

tSwappOB. Obs. rarer^K £Cf. Swab sb.^ 2 b.] 
A tenn of reproach or contempt. 

1626 Breton Pasguits Madcap/e xix. This swappes, that 
neuer bloodied sword. 

Swapping, swopping (sw^-pig), vii. si. [f. 
Swap v. + -inq ^.] The action of the verb Swap. 
+ L Striking, smiting ; smiting or cutting off. Ois. 
c 1400 Desir. Tr^ 1869 With swappyng of swerdys. Ibid. 
5785 Swordis, with swapping, swaruyt on hclmcs, 15x5 
Scottish Field 465 in Chetharn Soe. Mise. (1856) II, There 
were swinging out ofswordes, and swapping of heddes. 

2 . Exchanging of one thing for another; ex- 
change, barter, slang or coUoq. 

1695 J. Edwards Author. O. ff N. Test. HI, 231 Swap- 
ping Of bartering of one thing for another, 1695 Whether 
/‘arlt. be not dissolved by Death 0/ Princess 0/ Orange 2 1 
The Blessings.. which w'c had gotten. .by swopping of 
Kings, a X739 Jarvis Quix. iii. vii. (174s) I. x jo The laws 
of chivalry. .do not extend to the swapping of one ass for 
another. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 23 After having 
grown old in the way.sof the world, .hypocrisy, * .swapping; *, 
trading, and evil speaking. xB6f Geo, Eliot Silas j/, n'l, 
Dunsey Cass, whose taste for swopping and betting might 
turn out to be a sowing of something worse than wild oats, 
1900 \V, R. Moodv Li/e D. L. Moody ii. 31 ' Swapping ’ is 
a Yankee weakness. 

Swa'pping, swopping, ppl. a. Also s 
sohwoppinge. [f. as prec. + -IKO 2 .] 

L tStriking; i-flapping; swooping, pouncing. 
c X4SO Cov.Mysi., Inuac. (Shaks, Soc.) 182 With swappyngc 
swerde now Is he shorn The heed rygbt fro the nekkel 
X57S Churchy AR o Chippes{,\^pB'\ Ciij, With swapping Besome 
in her hand. 1642 H. More Song of Soul u. 1. 1. xi, Fowls 
flic by, and with their swapping wings Beat the inconstant 
airc. xSai Clare Fill. Minstr. I, 18 Chick, and duck, and 
gosling gone astray; All falling prizes to the swopping kite, 
2 . Very big, ‘ thumping ‘ whopping', slangox 
coUoq. 

C1440 Walsinciiam in Hone Year Bk. (1832) 90 In del- 
vingc be myghtc,.find a schwopplngcmallarde imprisoned 
in the sinke or sewere, 1589 Nashe Countereuffe Wks. 
X904 I. 6x PasquUl met him.. with. .aswapping Afe-dagger 
at his back. 1624 Middleton Game at Chess iv. ii. Ay, 
marry, sir, here's swapping sins indeed I ex662 in Wood 
Life (O. H. S.) III.513 Hcc was as^vapping swapping rnal- 
lard, a 1843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk, 1 v, 425/1 A swopping 
mallard found wliicb used to come and feed there. x886 
Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 6/1 We liave seven professors of 
the jargon called law, and all with swopping salaries. 

t Swappit, a. Sc. Obs. [Cf. Swapper i, Swap- 
ping ppl. adj. 2.] ? Very big. 

1508 Dunbar Flyting 130 Suctr swappit swanky, 

f Swap thak. Sc. Obs. [f. Swap v. in the Sc. 
sense of ‘to gird’ + THACK sb."] ‘Thin boards of 
wood firmly fastened over a thatched roof, as a 
girding for the thatch ' (Jam.). 

^96 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 310 Item, to the saw- 
aris, for swap thak sawing to the samya hous,,.xxxs^ 

/f* Swar. Sc. Obs. [Origin unknown. • Cf. Swarl.] 
A snare. 

<1x470 Henry Wallace n. 169 He caucht is in the swar 
\ed. X570 snair). Ibid. vii. 211 Be he cntrit, hys bed was 
in the swar [ed. 1570 snair). 

Swar, variant of Swabe sb. Obs. 

Swarbout ; see Swobbote. 

Sward (swgid), ^ 5 , Forms: i, 7-8 svreard, 
4 snerd, 5 swerde, swerde, 5-6 sworde, 5-9 (now 
diall) swerd, suard, swart, 6-7 swarde, 6-8 
Sc. swaird, 7 swort, 7-9 sword, 5- sward. See 
also SWAD sbl^ &. 6 soord, 6-7 soard, 7 sourd, 
7-9 fnow <fi<r/.) Bord. JOE. swear d ? m., corresp- 
to OFris. swarde f., skin of the head (NFris. swdrd, 
stlrd, EFiis. swoed, swode, WFris. swaerd rind of 
pork, surface of fenland), MLG. swarde f., thick 
hairy skin, esp. scalp of man, skin of pig, (LG. 
swaarde, also gronswaarde greensward), MDu. 
swarde {. (Du. f swaerd, fowaard^ mod. zwoordn.. 


infl. by Fris. forms), MHG, swar/e t, hairy skin 
scalp, bacon rind, (G. schwarle), ON. svbrbr, gen! 
warbar, skin, esp. of the head, walrus hide, svarb- 
in comb., greensward, walrus hide, (Icel. grass- 
vorbr ^eensward, gronsvdrdher greensward, 
Sw. dial, spard, Norw, spord, svor skin, green- 
sward, also grasspordf -spoor, Da. svse,r, also 
Jleskespxr bacon rind, grmspmr') ; f. Tent, stem 
sward-, swarb- : swarp- (see SwARTH j 6 ,l), the 
ultimate origin of which is unknown. The OE. 
word, if indeed it survived, was reinforced in ME. 
by the Scandinavian forms, and possibly from LG.] 

1 . The skin of the body ; esp. (now dial.) the rind 
of pork or bacon. \ Head stuard*. the scalp. 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) V 222 Vistula, sugesweard. 
EX050 Voc, in Wr.-Wfilcker 265/9 Cutis, swearcl, 13,. 
K. Alis. sgso Caluj was his heuede sw'erd. <^2375 AV. 
Leg. Saints xlv. [Christina) 227 pat luge.,gert tak hyr 
in teyne, & schawc hir held to suerd. CX430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 6 Sethe. .porke her-ynne, an puJle of he swerde, 
an pyke owt fae bonys. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 482/x Swarde, 
or sworde of flesche, coriana. xbog Lingua li. i. Civ, If 
they would. .brandish no swords but sweards of Bacon. 
x6io Markham Masterp. ir. cii. 385 Annoynt the cronet of 
the hoofe with the fat swarde of bacon, 1663 Couxev Ess. 
Verse <5- Pr.,^ Country Mouse 19 And for a Haul goust 
there was mixt with these T'he swercl of Bacon, and the 
coat of Cheese. 1747-96 Mrs, Glasse Cookery v. 85 To 
dress a ham h la braise,,, take off the swerd. 1829 Glever^s 
Hist. Derby 1. 133 note, She [sc. a sow) proved when fat, 
good bacon, juicy and tender; the rind or sw'ord W'as re- 
markably thin. 

1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 36 Rcez’d bacon soords shall 
feast his familie. 1598 Flokio, Cotenna..the soard [ed. 
x6ii sord] of bakon. 

2 , + a. Usually with defining phr. 0/ ihc earth, 
etc. : The surface or upper layer of ground usually 
covered with herbage. Obs. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 58 Se not the swerd al nakld, 
white, tmclene, <rx44o Promp. Parv. 506 Turfe of flagge, 
swarde of he erh® (S turfe, flag, or sward of erh)> cespes, 
terricidium. 1473 Rental Bk. Cupar-Augus (1879) 1, 171 
They sal ncucr cast [= dig) bot onder a fourhed, leuand a 
pairt of the mos In the ground and fylland bchynd tham 
with the sward of the mos. <1x55* Leland /tin. (1712) 
VIII. ti9 Ovar growen in the Swart with fine Grase. 1577 
Harrison England ii. xvt. in Jlotinshed I. pxb/a Great 
plentye of water.. betweene the new loose swart and the 
olde hard earth,. .being drawnea^vaic♦ x6oi Holland 
XVI. xxxi. 1 . 477 The roots of the Apple-tree, Olive, and 
Cypressc, lie very ebbe, and creepe hard under the sourd of 
the ground. 1626 A. SfzKO Adam out of E, xvi. (1659) 138 
Some will burn to Ashes, Roots, and Stubble, the sword 
and swarth of the Ground. 

b. Qualified by green, grassy, grass, of grass, 
etc. : The surface of soil covered with grass or 
other herbage; turf, Greensward, 

15:3 Douglas VI. ju. 65 A pair of dowU..on the 
greyn sward ihalr place tuke law. 26x0 Holland Cavtded's 
Brit. (1637) 2 f> A prety billocke to be .«;cene apparelled in 
a fresh suit of green sord. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 433 Bh 
midst an Altar as the Land-mark stood Rustic, of grassie 
sord. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. tv. ii. Prol., The green 
swaird grows damp with fallingdew, xg^x Compl. h aui.- 
piece in. 417 If the Turf hath a good Sward of Grass upon 
it 1846 AI'Culloch Ace. Brit, Empire (2854) I. 9 T’he 
western mountains.. are mostly covered with a fine greoi 
sward. xB66 Livingstone Last Jriils. (1873) I. xti. 326 
'The grassy sward. j88i ‘ Rita ' My LadyCoqiteite iv, ITie 
grass sward.. slopes invitingly before her. 

c. Without qualification : = b. 

XS08 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen S2oTht sueitsaivourof 
the sw'ard, and singing of foulis. 15x2 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 

f '97/2 Una cum acra de le suard vel medow pro past ura anima- 
ium, 1530 Palscr. 284/1 'I'urfc flagge sworde, 1649 

Blithe Eng. huprov. 34 So cut the Turfe, that the Soard may 
have all the Winters frost to wroxe, and moulder it. x66o 
Sharrock PVyx/a^/xxooPIant them thereupon with iheSo^d 
downward. 1747 E. Poston Frailer 1 85 The Sord which 
I pared off the Earth, commonly called Turf. 1785 Burns 
Addr. Deil xy, 'The fragrant, flow'ry swaird. 1794 Yan- 
couvER Agrlc. Cambridge X77 The toughness of the fen 
swerd. 183* 'Tennyson CEnone 2 There is a dale in Ida,., 
beautiful with emerald slopes of sunny sward. 1834 Brit. 
Husb. I. 80 The grass of fawns, mown solely to keep the 
sward in order. 2837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 1. ix, The moon- 
light slept soft upon the sward. 1879 Jefferiks Wild Life 
in S.Co.^li It has become the fashion. .to break up the 
sward of the downs. 

{b) A growth of grass ; a stretch of greensward. 
1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hnsb. xx. 2^ The Grass fcotn 
the Edges will spread and form a new Turf (or Swerd) on 
the other Side. 2826 1, Smith Panorama Set. ff Art II. 
620 To make a close thick sward. 2843 Litton Last 
t, t, A considerable plot toward the centre presented a level 
sward. x83x Darwin Vee. Mould so Wherever a P^th 
crosses a heath itf surface becomes covered with a fine short 
sward. 

f 3. transf. The surface (of water), nonce-usi. 
1606 S. GkvsiKiZv.Bk. Angling ■21 Such as plodde wboly 
Jn the mudde and myre of the woildei will neuer rise vp to 
the sword of the water. 

4. attrib. and Comb., (in sense i), as %ivard 
ground, land ; sward-cresUd, -like adjs. ; sward- 
cut V., Irans. to ent (land) with a sward -cutter ; 
sward-cutter, an implement for cutting a tough 
sward in preparation for ploughing ; sward- 
earth, t (a) grass-land ; (b) turf. 

j8S4 TA.'Xiu-l.zzSA. ff Schni. xxv. (1S58) 558 The ‘sw^- 
crested trop-rock. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) I. s76/r The 
land may lie several months in winter after being *sward- 
cut. iiiid.. One -sward.cutter will cut as much in one day 
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^ sLc ploaghs will plough. 1838 Simvokds Did. Trade. 

a machine for bringing old gra^Iands into 
tillage. 1799 Vzeiv A§^ic. Lir.ccln. 71 A *sward«dresser 
h^been found \'eTy useful upon the meadows and pastures 
of ^othenoft. XS4X Reg. Ma^. Si^. Rcx>t. 565/1 Marrcsiam 
de tameis et he *svrarde.jnrd cju^dem. 1634 Ibid. 10/2 
Cum eorum terris lam arabHibus qoani non arabllibus lie 
sv-ard-eardis. 185* WicctKS Emhcutkin^ lyj A tile drain 
on a sole fillrf part of the way, say i foot, over, with any 
loose matenal, and the sward earth over that. x6^ Wiuxx 
Hexalia. Excd. 241 l”he greene grasse and '•sTi'ord ground, 
x8os W. Dicksox Praci. Agric. II. 604 *11101 potatoes 
may grown in a verj* beneficial manner on *SM-ard lands. 
1^3 ly esif/r. Ga^ 31 July 4/1 Old sward land. 

Sward (swpid), V. Also 7 s^rord, soardfe. ff. 

Sward 

1 . inir.. To form a sward; to become covered 
with grassy tnrf. 

x6xo FoLKixcHAat Feudigr. i. xi. 35 A loose and light 
Sand swords slow, X644 G. Plattes in Harilib's Legacy 
(*653) 23S [Ground] that. .will not sward again, or gather 
a good head of grass, for the first, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7 years, when 
laid dov\-n after Ploughing. X649 Buthe Eng. IvtpnK'. xv. 
84 -It hath one halfe j-eare more toSoard in. <1x735 Earl 
Haddiscton Forest Trees (1765) 45 Theground, immediately 
after com, is many j-ears before it swards. 

2 . tram. To cover with a sward; chiefly 
to be covered with grass or herbage. 

x6io Folkingham Feudigr. iv. Conch 87 The Soile is a 
sandy Clay of iS Inches C>ust close sworded. 1649 Blithe 
Eng. Imprcv. 32 How to level Laud, and the suddaiuest 
way to Soarde it. 1760 Washiscton Diary 7 Mar., Writ, 
1S54 II. 5i3*rne ground being well swarded over, and \*eiT 
heavj- jxloughiag. xjBS tr. BeekfortCs FaiJuk 23 A high 
mo^tain, whose sides were swarded with wld ihjTne and 
basiL X84X Penity Cycl. XX. 33/1 Hedge.banks may be 
improved.. by being simrded. 18OT Stevessox ^ r» 
rvjo 75 It was a pillared grove, .open andsmoothlvsv.'arded. 
a X904 A Adams Log CoTvhoy v. 56 The pnuries were 
swarded with grass and flowers. 


Swarded (sw9*jdM), ppl, a. [f. Sward sb. or 
V. -r -ED.] Covered with a s^vard or grassy turf ; 
turfed. 

15x3 Docgl-as rEneis xii. Pro!. 65 The swardit soyll cn- 
brovd wyth sclcouth hewis. 1669 Worudce .Syr/. Agric. 
(x6Sr) 231 To pare off the Turf of soarded-Land, x^SS 
Hurdis t^ilkige Curate (1797) 48 A green swarded wain- 
way. 1800 — Fau. F£//age 131 The mellow ground Along 
the swarded vale. xS58 Rep. US. Commissioner Agric. 
(x8^) 351 The. .escape of rain-fall from the surface of 
dear^ and swarded land. 1879 Stevexsox Trav. Donkey 
X73 Many.. chestnuts stood together, toakiog an aisle upon 
a swarded terrace. 

Swarding (swg'jdig), vhl. sb. Also 6 awayr- 
dynge, 7 awoording, aoarding, 8 awarding, 
swording. [f. Sward sb. or v, -h-rNoi.] 
fL ?The squaring of timber preparatorj- to 
sawing. Obs. 

Cf. LG. switareie. the first and last piece of a tree trunk 
sawn lengthvrise {Brtm. U'bch.). 

cx^Zol)itr/uttn Aec. Rolis (Surtees) 137 Carpentariis 
operantibus per iiij dies in lez Swardyng meremfi apud 
Sh>*nkley banker. xS3a”3 Dttrltam House/:. £k. (Surtees) 
231 For fellyng of xg trej'S, 6s. 4d. For toppjmge and 
swayrdirnge off te sa>*me, xgs. 

2. The action of forming a sward ; the process of 
covering, or becoming covered, with turf, 

x6xo Folkixcham Feitdigr, il i. 48 The soils is so apte to 
fast-matting and swoording. 1640 Buthe Eng, Improv. 

35 The thinner is thy Come,,,the more Grasse will grow 
among, which wU help thee more in the Soarding of it, 
1707 Mortimer Hush. (1721) 1. 33 The dal’s that are long 
in swerding. a 17*2 Lisle Hush. (17571 247 The broad- 
clover would, when it decayed, prevent tlie ground from 
swording to natural grass. 

Swardy (swg’jdi), a. [C Sward sb, + -t.] 
Covered tvith sward, swarded, turfy. 

1639 T. de Grey Contpl. Horsem. 244 Soft moj*s: swardy 
ground. 1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. xx. 292 Must we 
have Recourse to the Spade for breaking up our rich, 
strong, swerdy Land ? 1837 G. H. Kingsley .S/irr/ 4- Trav. 
(looo) 44S Her swardy, heatherj*, broom-birch-and-gorse- 
fnnged banks. x8^ J. ^^ACTACGAKT Mackinnem 4- Bards 
E AT. 7 Late primroses and bright bluebells Bloom'd by 

them in the swardy dells, 

t Sware, sb. Obs. Also 4 snar, snare, swar. 
[PartlyOE. ^swarUj’matsJszvartt A^'SWER 
Vevartt pequry (cf. Maxsweab) ; partly a. ON. svar 
answer: f. root JZPizr- (see Swear 77 .). CC, next.] 

1 . Swearing; an oath. 

CX20O Triti. Colt. Horn. 163 Curs, and le.nsinges, and 
s-R-are, and alle s\rikele speches. e 1250 Hymn to God 35 in 
Trin. CclL Horn. App. 259 Mid wicke speche & false swart 
CX27S Lay. 10S95 powas wo Coel..>at he sahtn<^e mid 
sware fcicos treoSe] hadde ifastned. « x3»7 Songs 
(Camden) 247 Y charge ou by cure sware, Th.at ^e to Lnge- 
londe be trewe. <1x400 Pauline Epistles Gal. m. 17 
testament confermyd of god purgh sware. ^1430 tree- 
masonry 257 Ny no fills sware sofre hem to make. 

2. Answer, reply. 

c 1200 Ormix 2422 SVhl ;aff xbo swillc annd.^’ere on n^aen r 
..-Nuwile I shrewenn suw forrvrhi 5l^o ^aff^swllc sware 
onnjxncss, <x 1400-50 /Farr Alejc. xiSx pe bischop..Gase 
him doun.. Swiftly to h« swiars & his sware 5eldis. 

3 . Saving, speech, word. 

a 1300 .V. 17810 ICotL) pal bailsed Vaim vat suetU 

suar. c X3»S Metr. Horn. 17 Scho wiped his feet wnt her 
bare, And kissed lhaim arit suetU suare. CX40® Desir. Troy 
1200 Sum si^'alt in a swym wiih-outen sware more. 

•f* Sware* C*. Ohs. £n. ON. svarct, f root stvnr- 
(sec SwE.\R t;.). Cf. prec.] znlr. and irasts. To 


inswer. ^ . _ 

■ C 1200 Or-Mix S53S Off l»alt he wass full 5ap & w is To 


swarcan S: to frasjnean. 13.. E. E. A/Ut. p. B. 14x5 Syra- 
bales S: sonetez si'^e noj-se. 13.. Gazv. 4 Gr. Knt. 
2oti He called to his chamberlajm, hat coBy h>-m swared* 
<i X400-S0 IFars Alex. 2069 And Jai swiftly him sward & 
sw>Th Jnis him tellis. 

Sware, arch. pa. t. of Swear. 

Sware, obs, f. Square, Sweee ; ^*ar. Swire Ohs. 

S wared: see Swarve 0.1 

Swarf (swarf), sbJ- Sc. Forms : 5, S swarff, 

6 s-w^rfe, suerf, 6-9 s-werf, 7 swarfe, 7- swarf. 
[Related to Swarf v."] A swoon, a £iinting-fit ; 
a state of faintness or insensibility'. 

C1470 Hexry IVallace vil 349 The Sotheron..Throuch 
full gluttre in swarff su-appyt Hk swjti. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Mariii IPemen 225 With that I seme for toswonne,thoghht 
I na swerf tak. ^ £1590 J. Steivakt Poems (S.'r.S.) II. 
43/14 The scorching sychs,..Qahilk rith suerfe oursets his 
hmdie hart. x6o6 Birxie Kirk-Buriall (1S33) *3 As if such 
supermliosity could sweeten the bitter swarfes of their sowre 
death. 1676 Row Contn. Blairs Autobiogr. ix. (184$) 143 
Mr. Blair did fall into a fit of fainting or a kind of swarfi 
X742 J. Mill Diary (S. H. S.) 3, I. .fell down suddenly by 
a swerf or stoppage of blood. x87t W. Alexander johnny 
Giih xlix, Aw heard that he was feerious far gone in a 
swarf the tither daj*. x8^ (Lockett ./k<i/flrryeoS She wad 
gang aff again in a swarfi 

Swarf (swpjf, swaiO, sh.^ Also 6 swarfe, 9 
swarff; see also SwaffS^ Swarth j 3.3 , Soife. 
[repr. OE, gesgucatf^ gcstfcorf, ges^rf filings, or 
a. ON. svarf file-dnst, related to sverfa to file : see 
Swerve.] The wet or greasy grit abraded from 
a grindstone or axle; the filings or sha^^ngs of 
iron or steeL 

1566 Act 6 Elia. c. XI. § 3 No person, .shall die. .black, any 
Cappe wtb Barke or Swarfe, but only Copperas and GaU 
or \v»» Wood (mn Woade) and Madder. 1^3 Mascall tr. 
Profitable Bk. D ij. Put.. halfe so muche of su*arfe of the 
grindstone. 1640 in £ntick London (1766) II. 174 Fileings 
of iron, called s^arf. 1705 Phillips (ei Kersey). Axungia^ 
the Grease or Swarf in the Axle-tree of a Wheel. 1858 
Simmonds Did. Trade, Szvarfi iron filings. 1884 H. J. 
Palsier in Er.g. Hlusir. Aug. 666/1 The knife-grinder 

. .is saturated with the wet * swarff * (powdered stone) which 
dj*es him a deep saffron colour from head to toe. 

Comb. 1909 spectator 25 Dec. 1094/2 A swarf-stained son 
of* the wheel *, 

t Swarf, sb? Obs. Also 7 swarfe, s-warff. 
[Variant of riWARTH jfi.l : see Th (6).] 

L = SwABD sb. 2. 

1599 Reg. M<zg* Sig. Scot. 284/1 lie Elie*law et totnm 
lie swarf ei adjacentem.^ x$o^/bid. 524/2 Lie su-arff, \vTak 
et ^^•ai^ ei-sdeoa adjacentibus. 1664 O. He\'Tvooo Diardes 
etc. (18S3) in. 84 The whole field bath a little swarfe with 
grasse at the top. 

2 . Surface, nmee-use. 

a 1599 Rollock Led. Passion etc. xli. (x6i6) 40S His joye 
Is light, and proceedes oaely from the swarfe of the some. 
tSWfVrfj It. Ohs. Variant of Swabth a. (Cf.prec.) 
16x9 Heath H<ntscof Correction Bab, Because Pme black 
and swarfe. j6*x Quarles Argajtts ^ P. (167S) 96 Her 
face did shrowd A swarff Complexion. 1622 Mabbe tr. Ale. 
man^s Guanzan d*Alf. il 200 A dainty fine shee-slaue, not 
swstrfe and iawmey.,bat faire and wcll-fa^-our'd. 

So t Swarfish. a. ~ Swabthish; f S warly (-fie, 
-ffle, -vy) a. Swarthy aA 

x6o2 SalmasisJ^ Hermaphroditus Dab, l\Tjne the black 
night with her pitchie hand Tooke just possession of the 
swarfic land. *643 Baker Chrxm., Rich. HI. 137 His face 
lillle and round, his complexion swarfie. xhrjx Bl-ackave 
Astral. Physic TJ Complexion muddy or swarfish. 16SS 
Holsic Arrrzoury i. 13/2 Si>’art, Swar\y or Tawmy.moor 
colour. 

Swarf* (s>varf), V. Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
swarth, 7 swerf, 7, 9 swarve, 9 swerve, swairL 
swaif, etc, (see Eng. Dial. Diet.}. [?a, ON. 
svarfa to upset (Norw. svarva to agitate or be 
agitated, lit. and figl}^ with specialized develop- 
ment of meaning. See Swerve 

1 . intr. To faint, s^voon. 

15x3 Douglas tEneis xi. xv. xi6 All palll and bludles 
s^^•a^t his [r.r; swarfis] scho rycht thalr. c 16x4 Mure Dido 
ff rEneas il 760 He. .stood vnmov’d, whill I for greiff did 
swan'c. 1637-50 Ro"' Hist. Kirk (Wodrow SocJ 324 No 
sooner did he heare a ham spoken of but he swarfed. x66o 
A. Hay Diary (S,H.S.) 234 After sermons my wiffe swerfed 
ill the kirt 1790 Burns Battle cf Sheriffmitir iv, Mony 
a huntit, poor red-coat, For fear amaLt did swarf. 18x6 
Scott Aniiq. xxvii. He was like a man awa frae himsell.. 
and I thought he 'vad hae swarvT a* thegither. a 1837 R. 
Nicoll Poems (1^45) US The bairnies crowd round him his 
stories to hear Whiil mabtly the wee things are swarfin* in 
fear, 1802 LuMSOEn Sheep-head hr Trotters 32 Old Magge 
..drc’.v near Andswarfd outright wi* gladsome fright, 

2 . tram. To cause to faint ; to stupefy. 

18x3 PicKEX pcems\. xao.Asicbt bad nearhaun swarfdthe 
callan. 1824 Mactaccart Gailorid. EncycL s. v. Luscan, 
The scene. .Sivarf’d him so, that be could not utter a word. 

Swarf : see S\vebve. 

Swarfish, Swarfy : see Swarf a. 
t Swarf-money, -penny. Obs. local, [perh. 
a comiprion oi -sfarih-monex, -penny = 
mane}’, WakD-mssy ; cf. Wkoth silver.] A dne 
paid in comm-ofation of the service of C-vsxle- 

cnAED, -ward. ^ 

7 iS. . in Slanlej- Caa-clls Inlerfr. fi6;g s.v., Ttv 
money is one pony bnlf.peny, i: must be pmd ^ore the 
risine of the Sun [etc.J. 173 = Thom« 

shinX z/2 A certain rent due onto the Lord of this hundred 
too. KiJrshtlow]. ailed W t!. nione}-. or K-.r7/-. money 
or Su-ojSfpeny, probably the some srilh II arj pe.nny. 


SWAEM. 

[ fSwarl, r. Obs.rare-o. [Origin unknown. C£ 
I Sh'ARL c'.t and Swar.] irons. To ensnare. 

C1460 P^tnp. Para. (Winch.), JIarlyn, or swarlyn, ilia. 
I queo. /«</., Kuffelone, or swarlyn, r'4^j<e’2, 

Sw&l'lil (sw'gim), sb. horms: i fitieami, 
swearm, swenn, 4-7 swanne, 6 swenn, 4- 
swarm. [OE. szveann, — Fris., MEG. szcam:, 
OHG. Stiaiia)m (MHG. ssoarem, szL’ams, G. 
seksvann) swarm of bees or insects, ON. svarmr 
j tumult (Norw. dial, svarm) :-OTent. *swarmaz. 

I The root is nsnally identified with that of Skr. 
j svarali sounds, resounds, sz'ord, svdra sound, 
voice, and connected further with sur- in L. 
snsurrns hum, MEG. surren to hnm, MHG. snrv; 
humming, Eith. snrmd pipe, etc. But the etymologi- 
cal meaning may be that of agitated, confused, or 
deflected movement, in which case SwABir and 
SwEEVE might arise from parallel formations on the 
same base ; cf. the parallelism of SwAEil v.- and 
SwAKVX V .- ; Norw. dial, svarmci to be giddy, 
stagger, dream, and svarz-a to turn, go in a circle, 
stagger, be agitated (see Swarf -n.) ; Icel. svarfa 
and svarmla ‘ praecipitanter contrectare, hnc illnc 
raptare’ ; also the meanings of G. schssdrtnen to 
I swarm, rove, riot, fall into reverie, rave, 
j The existence of a mutated form in OE. (early 
I IVS. *s-a!ierm') cannot be inferred with certainty 
I from the late instance of szaenii (Napier OE. 
i Glosses 156/21), but such a form is found on the 
Continent in IVFris. szaenii, MEG., MDo. szuertn 
(Dn. vcoernt). Da. svsmt, Sw. svarm ; cE the vb.] 
1 . A body of bees which at a particular season 
leave the hive or main slock, gather in a compact 
mass or cluster, and fly off together in search of a 
new dwelling-place, under the guidance of a qneen 
1 (or are transferred at once to a new hive). 

C72S Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) E 506 Examen, sue*nR. 

1 Aldheltn Gloss. 1.3821 (Napier 101/2) Examen, d. 

vmltitudo it/xV/w, sivearm ad alnearium, to hj^en. 13.. 
Cursor M. 71x3 ((^oiL) A swarm [Cett. bike] of bes [rar-ia 
j war bred. 13.. £. £. Allit. P, B. 223 pikke bowsandez.. 

I Fellea fro b® fjTmameni,.. Hurled in-to helle-hole as be 
h>-ue swarmez. ^ 1374 Chaucer Treylus il X03 For neuere 
' yzt so bHcke a sw-arm of ben Nc fle>’gb as Grekes gonne fro 
hym flea. cx4i2 Hoccxe\‘e De Reg. Prine, 33S0 Do no 
cruelte voto b^ suarm, But xnekely hem goueme. CX440 
Paltad. on Hush. i. X039 His hyuj*s haujmge redy forlo 
take His svvarm>’s yoage. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. { 122 If 
a swanne be oiste late ia the yere. X603 Dekker iVonder- 
fidl Yeare Wks. (Grosart) I. 143 He strucke so sweeielj’ oa 
the bottome ofbis Copper instrument, that he would einptie 
whole Hiues, and leade the swannes after him only by the 
sound. 1677 Plot O^ordsk. xSa ITiey can lake swarms 
out of any stock that ts able, aad neglects to swarm, w’itb- 
out any prejudice to the stock. 1774 Goldsm. Kat. Hist. 
{1824) 111. 281 ^^’hen a bi\e sends out seNeral 5Vi*arms in 
the 5’ear,tbe fir>t is alua>*s the best and the most numerous. 
18x7 Kirby & Sr. Entontcl. xix. (iSxS) 11. x66 A swam 
selciom.. takes place except when the sun shines and the air 
is calm. 1864 in K. Q. 3rd Scr. VI. 493/2 A swann of bee.s 
in May Is worth a load of hay. A swarm of bees in June Is 
worth a siU'cr spoon. A swarm of bees in July Is not worth 
a butterfly. 1870 Yeats Kat. Hist. Comm, 341 Each 
swarm coniai.ns not only the recently-hatched j'oung bees, 
but also a portion of the old inhabitants. 

b. allusivefy of pe^sons^Yho leave the original body 
and go forth to found a new colony or community. 

1659 in Burtcrls D/oTy (1S2S) IV. 352 They are rather 
inferior than superior: but a swann from jtiu. You are 
the laother-hive. They are but a rib from your side. 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng. to Hen. /’//(ijez) I. ii. 55 A new swarm 
of Danes came over this j'ear [875]. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic 
Druids 7$ It is \eiy probable that a great swarm from the 
biN-e b«ring the name of Sej^hians may ha\-c arrived in 
Germany, igco G. C. Brodrick Mem. 4- Impr. 213 The 
learned theorj’ of Mr. H. Rasbdall, that as Oxford was (or 
roust h.ave been) a swarm from Parb, so Cambridge was (or 
must h.T\-e been) a svi’arm from Oxfoid. 

2 . A ver)' l^ge or dense body or collection; a 
crowd, throng, multitude. (Often coiitemptuousl} 

(ff) of persons. 

1423 Jas. I Kindis Q. clxv, And euer I sawe a newfe] 
swarm (of folk] abound. 1542 Ddxll Erastn. A/eph.2gi 
There shall. .come leapjmg foorlh whole swarmes. of bothe 
borsemea and footemea. 1549 Hooper Fur.eralt Oratyon 
B rij, As black b contrarye vnto whyte : and the catholjxke 
clmrche of Chrbt, to the smerm {read swerml nd multy- 
tude of Antichrbte. 1553 Bzeos Relfques rfi Rome {1565) 

87 b, A swarme of Bi-hops to the number.. cf ccct.. 
jst Pt. Jeronimo i. Hi. 22 Faroicrs that crack bams With 
stafiing come, yet starue the needy swarmes. a i66r Fuller 
I/orthies (1662} IL /f ore. 183/1 England in s^rros ded into 
Holland tbroa ». 1685 Baxter Para/hr. K T- 2 

It *s no wrnder then if there be swarms of fnlse Ministers, 

g retending to be the true Minisiers of Christ, a 1715 
UKN-ET Orra Tine lit. Cir^l) I- 357 'j;' »»• swarnis 
of seels did rbe up on our revolt Irom Rome. 1852 1 enny. 

SON Ode IVellir.gton no Beating from the ^ted vmes 
Back to France her banded swarms- iSr8 Bosw SityK 
C<ir/>?ff«3ioTheonsetofasecond son cfibe same dreaded 
chieftain, who would sweep down wiili new swarms of 
Gaub and Spaniards from the north. ^ 

{fi) of insects or other small crcalur«, esp. flying 
or moving abont ; f rarcljof I.nrge animals. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Exod- \-m. ex, I wjl send sw annes of 
fli« bothe >T>on thee, & >'pon thy jerimnts. 

KxNCESMYtL Mans Ext. xL (15S0) 73 There was fieshe 
eaou''h to ?atb.fie that swanne of adders the Pharisees. 

1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa i. 39 Great swx'nits of ligres. 
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which are very hurtfull both to man and beast# Ibid. 51 
Swarmes of a kjndeof fovvles of the bignes of duckes. 1684 
Contevipl. St. Man 1. x. (1609) 116 Locusts.. in great 
swarms shall disperse themscfves over the Face of the 
whole Earth. 1780 Cowpes Progr. Err. 481 The wriggling 
soon flu the creeks around, Pois'ning the waters where j 
their m-arms abound. 1842 Tenswsox Locksley Hall 10 • 
Many a night 1 saw the Pleiads.. Glitter like a s\yarm of 
fire.flies tangled in a silver braid, 19x4 Brit. Mits. Return 
197 A swarm of cockroaches.. in a house at Chislehurst. 

(c) of inanimate objects or abstract things. 

1582 Bent/.ev Mafi. MatroMi i. i ^ly sinnes..arc so 
manic, that the infinit su’arme of them [etc.]. is 0 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IVy V. i, 55 l*his swarme of faire aduantages. 1684 
Bukyan Pil^r. 11. 6 Upon this, came into her mind by 
swarms, all her unkind, unnatural, and ungodly Carriages 
to her dear Friend. 16^ Fryer Acc. E. India 4-/^2 Such 
a swarm of Vessels of greater bulk. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob 
o/Arcot's Debts'N\'.s. 1842 I. 340 He is overpowered with 
a swarm of their demands. x866 Whotier Stiow-bound 33 
A night made hoary with the swarm And whirl-dance of 
the blinding storm, 2890 Nature 20 Mar. 473/2 There are 
swarms of dust travelling thro* space. 

{d) Biol. A cluster of free-swimming cells or 
unicellular organisms moving in company. 

r a B. D. Jackson Gloss. Boi, Terms. 

aitrib, and Comb. : awn-rm-ceU Biol. = 
swarm-sport (tr) ; swarm-mov’ement Biol.^ the 
movement of swarm-spores in * swarming ’ (Swabji 
I c) ; s w arm -spore Biol. (cf. Swabm vA i c), 
(a) a motile spore in certain Algse, Fungi, and 
Protozoa, a zoospore; (^) the free-swimming 
embrj'o or gemmule of freshwater sponges. 

x88a Vines xx.SacIis*s Boi.-^Z Much quicker movements 
..occur in cells cither before their growih, as in *swarm- 
cells, or when h is nearly completed 1898 Porter tr. 
Strashurge-ds Boi. 1. i. 50 The swarm*spores of the Myx- 
omycetes soon lose this characteristic •swarm-movement. 
*859 J. R. Greenx Man. Anim, Kingd.y Protozoa 42 Cili- 
ated fsv,*arm spores, similar to those which are found in 1 
SpongUla. 1874 A \V. Bbknett in Pop. Sci. Rev. XIII. ! 
29 The production of spontaneously motile aoospores, or 
* swarm-spores *« x83o Bessey Botany 36 Tlie swarm-spores 
. .are naked masses of freely moving protoplasm. ■ 

Swarm (swgjm), z/.l Also 4-7 swarme, (5 j 
swerme), 6 Sc. suarm, 7 Sc. swairme. [f. Swak3I ! 
sb.i cf.MLG.jMHG.^it/^rwwjalsOjWithmutation, : 
OE. *swiermatt, swirman, MLG., MDu. swermen ' 
(Du. mvermti£)y MHG. swdmun \G.schwdrmen), ; 
Sw. svdrtjuiy Da. svsirmt.'] ! 

1. inir. Of bees : To gather in a compact cluster 
and leave the hive in a body to found a new 
colony : see Swarx sh. u Also with off. 

ctsSd Chaucer Sompn. Pral. 29 Right so as bees out . 
swarmen [Corptts 4* Cavtb, MSS. swermen] from an hyue, 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 1x4 Take heede to thy bees, that ; 
arercadleto swarme. 1609 C. Butler Pern. Mon. v. (1623) 1 
I 3, Those that swarme before the blowing of knap-wero j 
come in ven* good time. 2697 Drvden Pirg. Georg, iv. 28 j 
The youthful Prince, with loud allarm. Calls out the { 
vent’rous Colony to swarm. i8t8 Scott Rob Roy xvU, Ye 
fee this is the second swarm, and whiles they^udll swarm off i 
in the afternoon. Thefirstswarmsetoff sunetnibemoming. ‘ 
187s Encycl. Brit.YW. 502/1 It often happens that bees give 
every indication of an intention to swarm, and cluster idly 
outside the hive, .for.. weeks before they really emigrate, 
b. allusively. c£ Swabxj^, i b. 

1609 Bible ^Douay) 2 Macc. i. 12 He made them swarme 
out of Persis. 2743 Season. Aeiv. Protest. 17 Protestants, 
who from a common Aiicestor..have swarmed into many 
Stocks. 2821^0 Ld. Cockburn* Mevt. vii. (1874) 401 Jc^- 
ousies and dissensions. .induced the artists to swarm off, 
and begin the Academy. 1909 J. T. Fowles in Yorks. ' 
Arcjizol. Jrnl. XX. i The number of monks increased so I 
rapidly that they were soon obliged to swarm o^ like bees, | 
into new monasteries of the same Order. j 

c. Biol. Of certain spores or reproductive bodies : 
To escape from, the parent organism in a swarm, 
with characteristic movement ; to move or swim j 
about in a swarm, as zoospores ('swarm-spores*) 
do in the cell just before escaping, and in ; 
water after escaping. ! 

2864, 1867, 1875, 283s [see Swarming ppl. a. 4, vbL sb. 2]. 
2E7S Bennett & Dyer tr. SacJts's Boi. 674 In Alga of 
simple stnicture..the swannsporcs are also formed in the 
night, but swarm only with access of daylight, 
d. trails, in causative sense. 

1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie iv, ‘Swarm yotir own hi\’e*, 
returns the dis<Mateated bee-hunter. 

2. intr. To come together in a swarm or dense 
crowd ; to collect, assemble, or congregate thickly 
and confusedly ; to crowd, throng; also, to go or 
move along in a crowd. 

C13E5 Chaucer Sgr/s T. rSr Greet was the prees 
swarmtlh ro and fro To gauxen on this hors that stondeth 
so. 2323 Douglas jEnets vi. v, 23 Thiddlr to the bray 
swarmit all the rout Of deid gaistis. 2515 Barclay Eglcgee 
iL (1570) B iv/2 If the dishe be pIeasannt,..Tcn handes at 
once swa rm e in the dishc. 2325 Tutdale Acts xxi. 30 AJI 
the dtc was moved, and all the people swarmed togedder. 
iSSX Robinson tr. More's Utopia ii. (*895) 179 All the 
people were swarmed furth into the stretes, x6^ Dejcker 
Honest IVk. ^Vks. 1873 II. 96 They swarme like Crickets to 
the creuicc of a Brew-bouse. 27^ Burn Poor Larjjs 203 
The religious houses sea: abroad their friers mendicant, 
v.'ho swarmed about the kingdom. 2847 Tennyson Princess 
Coach 37 The crowd were swarming now. To taloe their 
leave, about the garden rails- x857 Lady Hebeect Cradle 
L. iv. raSThe English were swarming out of this inn. 2873 
JowETT Plato IV. 253 The ideas swarming in men's minds. 
3. To occur or exist in swarms or multitudes ; 


to be densely crowded or congregated ; to be very 
numerous, abound excessively. (Often in reproach 
or contempt, esp. when said of persons.) 

2399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles 11. 21 Signes J>at swarmed so 
thikke poru-oute hts Iond..pat [etc.]. azs48 ’i^AX.i.Chron.y 
Hen. y, 54 Their bodies whiche swarmed euery day about 
ihenglishe shippts. 2370 Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) 47 b. 
Puddings every^wheare Do swarme. 2594 Greene & Lodge 
LookingGL lit. u, When falsbood swarmeth both in old and 
youth. 1634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 13 Arminians, 
Brownists, and Anabaptists, and Manists, do lurk here and 
also swarm, a 1700 Evelyn Diary 19 Aug. 1641, The Sec- 
taries that swarm’d in this Citty. 2722 Bailey, To Swarm 
..to abound, spoken of Vermin. 1742 Young NL Th. ix. 
765 Bright legions swarm unseen, and sing. .the glorious 
Architect. 1^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. JI. sjg Roman 
Catholics alrea^swarmed in every department ofthe public 
service- 2883 GtLMouft Mongols xv. 267 Native doctors 
swarm in Mongolia. 

4. To swarm with : to be crowded or thronged 
with ; to contain swarms or great numbers of ; to 
abound greatly in. Now only in material sense. 

a 2548 HallO?:^^^;*., Hen. Y, 46 The counirce swarmed with 
men of warre. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasnu Par, Matt. viL 49 
They that swarme with much greater vices, a 1592 Greene 
yas. lYy V. ii, Ob, what are subtile meanes to cHme on high, 
When euery fail swarmes with exceeding shame? 2^3 
Shaks. Rich. II,itu\yf.4g Her wholesome Herbes, Swarming 
with Catc^niers. 2667 Milton P. L. vil 400 Each Creek 
& Bay With Frie innumerable swarme. 2732 Berkeley 
Alcipkr, IL § 13 All kinds of animals, with which the crea- 
tion swarms. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 484 A 
market-place sw'arming wth buyers and sellers. 2893 
FoRBES-M!TCKELL/i;^////«.d.il/////V/y269Theriverswanned 
with alligators. 

+ b. Similarly, to swarvi full of, to swarm itt. 
2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 40 The lentbe of that valey 
..ivas so full of fowyls, as hyues swarmyn ful of bees, 2560 
Daus tr, SlAdane's Comm. 36 They shall not onely not 
take awaye thejT scctcs, but increase and swarme in the 
same. 2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ii.itL(i^4) 127 The 
SQule.. while it swarmeth full of such diseases of vices. X694 
Attesbubv Serm.y Prov. xiv. 6 (1726) I. 19B 'I'he Great 
Lords of the Earth, who swarm in all the Delights of Sense. 

5. traits. To fill or beset as, or with^ a swarm ; 
to crowd densely, throng. Chiefly pass. 

2555 Eden Decades jil (Arb.) xE3 The barbarians, .came 
swarmj’ng the bankes on bothe sydes the ryuer. to the num- 
ber of syxe thousandc men. 2539 Mirr. Mag.y Induct. Ixxv, 
The rout Gan all in beapes to swarme vs round about. 
a 2586 Sidney Ps. xxxii. tni, Who on God his trust invokes 
With mercies shall be swarmed. 2647 Fanshaw'e /Eneid 
IV. Poems 287 Howdid tbyscnces cuayle Seeing the shoares 
so sv.*arm’d. 2810 Sporting Mag. aXXV. 8 Your house is 
so swarmed with rats. 2823 Moore Mem. (1853) IV, 221 
Poor wretches, who marry upon the strength of ibis pied-h- 
terre, and su'arm the little spot they occupy with children. 
2^7 Zoologist V. 1899 Brighton was s'varmed with lady- 
birds on Saturday and Sunday. x886 R. L. DE Beaufort 
iMt. Geo. Saiui l.2y> You will also sec the towers of Notre 
Dame; they are swarmed with swallows. 

0. To breed or produce a swarm of. rart^\ 

^ 2842 TENKi*soN tym Tydieiprotf xxv, Ere daj-s, that deal 
in ana, swarm’d His (rc. the Poet's] literary leeches. 

Swarm (swgim), v.^ [Of unascertained origin. 

Perh. orig. a sailor's word borrowed from the Continent, 
but no trace of the meaning has been discovered for phoneti- 
cally corresponding w'Ords. CC the synonymous Swarveo;* 
and etitnol. remarlts s. v. Swarm sb. 

Connexion with rywr;/; is out of the question, on historical 
and phonological grounds.) 

L iittr. To climb up (+ upoit) a pole, tree, or the 
like, by clasping it with the arms and legs alter- 
nately, 

25.. Sir A. Barton in Surtees il/yrc, (1890) 72 Then he 
swarmd up the mainemast trcefcf. SvvARva:iJ.*,quot,o: 1650). 
^*55® (see Swarvev.*). 2607 Dekker A>£/.VC<?/-r/Vr.Bjb, 
The waues . . boylde \’pto such heigtb, as if they meant that 
all men should swarm in heauen, and sblppes to say Ic in the 
Skie. 1633 H. Rlor.t: Antid. Ath. iii. iv, § 3 Swarming upon 
Trees as nimbly as Cals. 2702 C. Wolley yml. New York 
(i86o) 41 We follow’d a Bear from Tree to Tree, upon which 
he could swarm like a Cat. 2804 NavalChron, XI. X03 He 
swarms up to his seat. 2872 CASfv^vnjcv Ely Leaves^ Cltanged 
v, Ihey fright me, when the beech is green. By swarming 
up its stem for eggs. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 433, 

I . . could have swarmed up the branchless stem of the sapling. 

U. tranff. To climb a sleep ascent or the like 
by clinging wtb the hands and knees, or in some 
way compared to this. 

2682 Cotton lYond. Peak (cd. 4) 17 Having swarm’d 
sevenscore paces up, ..you find a kind of Floor. 1848 
Dickens Dombeyii^ The smallest boy but one divining her 
intent, immediately began swarming upstairs after her — if 
that word of doubtful etymology be admissible — on his arms 
and legs, 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. vL (2874) 98 People who 
are swarming upadifncuhascem. 28^ W. Clark Russell 
Ocean Trag. II. xviiL 107 Onward she held her course, 
swarming steadily forward in long gliding curlseyings over 
each frothing surge. 

2 . trans. with the pole, etc. as obj. 
i663 H, Mose Div. DsaL 1. n. vi. 207 Endowing them with 
such.. Nimbleness in swarming of trees, as Apes, .have no-w. 
axg6g Johnson in Boswell Eije (1831) IV. 452 Why, I can 
sw’arm it now, {replied D»^ Johnson, ..on whl«^ he ran to the 
tree, clung round the trunl^ and ascended to the branches]. 

1 2787 * G, Gasibado * Acad. Horsemen (iBog) 23 Like swarm- 
’ ing the bannisters of a stair-case. 2859 F. £. Paget Curate 
! M Cumberworih 72 She rusb^ towards a clean-steznm^ 

I beech, apparently wdih the intention of swarming iL 

j Swarmer* (swg-jmsi), [f. Swaesi 

1. One of a nnmber that swarm ; one of a swarm 
(as of insects) ; in Biol, a swarm-spore. 

2B44 Dickens Mari. Chtez. li^ ‘Oh, vermin 1* said Mr. 
Pecksmfi: ‘Ob, hloodsackers ! ..vennin and swarmers.* 


1872 J, G. Murphy Comm. Lev. xi. 20 Winged creepers or 
swarmers are so called from their minuteness and their 
1 multitude. 2898 H. M, Ward in Ann. Boi. XII. 301 The 
I obvious suspicion arose that an intruding .warmer bad got 
I into my hanging-drop. 2900 Nature 21 June roi/i The 
j beetles arc late swarmers, appearing chiefly in July. 

2 . A bee-hive adapted for swarming, or from 
; which a swarm is sent forth, 

I 1835 Poultry Citron. HI. 300/1, I have found hives in 
which the combs ranged in the way most common, from front 
I to back, indifferently swarmers or non-swarmers. 1883 in 
Standard Feb. 5/2 ‘ Artificial s warmers ’. . have displaced 

the old-fashioned ‘skep 

t Swa*rmer PyroUchny. Obs. [ad. G. 
sekwarvur or Du. zwermery f. schwarmeUy zwcrvitn 
to rove, stray.] A cracker or serpent. 

2763 R. Joses Fireworks iv, 149 Rockel.s which go under 
the denomination of swarmers, are those from two ounces 
doumwards. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 7 Cases for 
Swarmers, or Rockets. 

Swarming' (swgumig), vhh sb. [f. Swakmz/.i 
+ -IXG 1 .] The action of Swabm v,'^ 

1 . The action of assembling in a swarm or dense 
crowd ; spec, the gathering and departure from the 
hive of a swarm of bees ; also transf, of persons 
(usually with off), 

2350 Bale Engl. Votaries 11. 77 b, A myddle swarn^ge of 
Antichristes sectes in England. 2573 Iussek Huso, (1878) 
jjo Watch bees in May, for swarming away. 2662 Childrey 
Brit, Baconica 26 T'he chief time of the swarming (as one 
would say) of Pilchards about the shores of Cornwall, is from 
July to November. 2675 Gedde New Discov. Beerhouses 
16 When Bees are at the Swarming. 2707 Mortimer 
(172X) I. 27J Observe what you can of the usual Signs tlat 
prec^e their Swarming. 2B17 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xix. 
(2818) 11. 267 Sometimes, when every thing seems to prog- 
nosticate swarming, a cloud passing ovct the sun calms the 
agitation, xpxx J, H. Rose iY, PUt\\\. 16B The divisions, 
by the process of swannmg-off, rapidly extended the 
o^anisation. 

6 . Biol, The movement characteristic of swarm- 
spores ; reproduction by swarm-spores. 

1867 Chambers's EttcycL IX. 234/2. 2875 Bennett & 
Dyer tr. Sachs's Bot. 673 The swamlng of zoospores. 288* 
Vines tr. Sachs's Bot. 4 notCt The term ‘ swarming* is 
applied to any apparently /spontaneous motion imparted to 
a naked protoplasmic body by vibratile cilia. 

3 . attnb.y as swarming^placCy season, time* 

Used spec, in names of apparatus for transferring a svwm 

of bees to a new hive, as swanning-bag, -basket, -box, -hook 
(in recent Diets.). 

2707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) I. 270 In Swarmingtime the 
Hives that you are minded to use, rub with sweet Herbs. 
2855 Poultry Citron. III. 206/2 Watching and hiving for 
several weeks in the swarming season. 2892 Zancwill 
Childr, Ghetto L 3 At last it [sc. the Ghetto] becomes only 
a swarming'placc for the poor and the ignorant. 
Swa'nning*, ppl- a- [f- Swabm vJ- -r -ixg ?.] 

1 . Assembling or moving in a swarm ; forming a 
swarm or dense crowd ; thronging; very numerous. 

2590 Spenser E. Q. tl x. 63 Those spoilefuH Piets, ^d 
swarming Easterlings. 2725 Poix Oayss. x»L 179 The 
swarming people hail their ship to land. 2784 Cowper T^k 
XH, 555 Moisture and drought, mice, w'orms, and swarrome 
flies, 2B17 Shelley Rev. Islam v. xxxviii, To see Earth 
from her general womb Pour forth her sw'arming sons to a 
fraternal doom. 2856 Ffouoe Hist. Eng. I. 1. 40 Barges 
pursuing their now difficult way among the swarming 
steamers. 

2 . spec, of bees; also transf. of persons: see 
SWABM z/.i I, 2 b. 

Z553GRIMALDE Cicero* sOJ/icts\At5^') 6q Being swarming 
forig. congregabilia} by kinde they work their combes. rc97 
Dkvden Yirg. Past. vii. 28 See. .How black the Clouds 01 
swarming Bees arise. 2723 Young Last Day n. 51 Swarm- 
ing bees, ..Charm'd with tne brazen sound. 2869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. HI, xii. 247 Whence Ambigatus had sent forth 
his sw’arming colonists. 

3. Filled with a swarm or maltitude; densely 
crowded ; thronged ; very populous. 

i8ro Montcojiery IVcst Indies it. iig That stock he found 
on Afric's swarming plains. 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak 
213 The swarming sound of Hfe. 2858 Hawthorne Er- k 
It. Note-bks. (zBjs) I. j6 A swarming city. 

4 u Biol. Emerging as swarm-spores, or moving 
in the way characteristic of them : see Swae 3 I v-^ i c. 

2E64 Reader y> Apr. 548/3 The swarming-sporea of certain 
Algae. 2882 Vines tr. Sachs’s Bot. 232 In many of the more 
highly developed Tballopbytes ibis pow'cr of motility ts 
howe\*eTlimilM to the male ‘swanning’fertilising elements. 

Swarmy (swg'jmi), a. rarer-'^. [f. SiVABJr si. 
+ -T.] Swarming, thronged. 

1858 HArvTKOR«E S'r. f, It. NcteMs. (1871) H. 152 This 
market is the noisiest and swanniesit centre of noisy ana 
swarming Florence. 

Swarne, obs. pa. pple. of Sutae v. 

Swarry (swp'ri). Also -ee, 'ey. Hnmorons 
spelling of Soieee (repr. a vulgar or careless Eng, 
pronunciation). 

1837 Dickens Picbai. xxx\^ A friendly swarry, coniistmC 
of a boiled leg of mutton with the usual trimmings. *848 
Thackeray Pax . Fair jelii. At one of her marr/yi I saw 
one of ’em spath to a dam fiddler. lUusir. Lend. Aewr 

15 Nov. 467/2 The complaint of the ‘ English Hostess that 
ladies and gentlemen invited to dinner have he»mc so 
..unpunctual that, as the lady calls it: ’ There will be no 
dinners in London and we shall be reduced to cold swarries. 

Swart (swgit), a. {sb.) Now only rhet. or 
poet, (or diaL) Forms : i sweart, 2 sward, 3 
swmrt, sweort, swerd, suart, 5 swertt, 5-0 
swarte, 5, 7 swert, l- swart. [Com. Tent, s 
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swarthy; 


OE. sweari, r= OS., OFris. swari (NFris. s^tari^ 
EFris. situri, ^YF^is. sivari)^ MLG., LG. szvari, 
^IDu. swari (Du. savart')^ OHG., MHG. swarz 
(G. schwarz), ON. svarir (Sn*. svari. Da. sort), 
Goth. STvaris; f. root swari- ‘dark*, of which 
another grade is found in ON. soria black dye, 
sor/t black cloud, sortna to grow black, Sttrir (see 
Surturbraxd). 

^\hile sundving as the regular colour-word in the 
Continental languages, it has been superseded in 
ordinaiy use in English by bioikS] 

L Dark in colour ; black or blackish ; dusky, 
swarthy, a. gen. 

Banjul/ J67 (Gr.) Heorot eardode, sinefaje sel sweartum 
nihtum. Ibid. 3x45 Wudurec astah s%\-eart. crooo Sax. 
LeechxL I. 3io£)eos T\'yrt..ys h>Tnihton stclan..S: bradran 
leafonhonneleac&sweaitraru xxaaO. E. C/;r£f«.(Laud),l>a 
Vi*ear 5 sn'iSe mj'C€l wind fram ba undem dales to fa swarle 
nihte. a xsoo iitoral Ode 278 in O. E. Horn. I. 177 Kis |>« 
neure oJ>er liht Jjanne J?e swarte leie. £1205 Lay. 1x974 
Swurken voder sunnen sweorte weolcnen- 1*97 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) xoo49Vor he vel of is palefrey & brec is fot . .So suart so 
eni crowe amonve is fot was. 13.. E. E, Allit.P. C. 
be swol5ed swyftly wyth be swart erbe. c 1430 Hymns Vir;^. 
etc. (1S95) 119 Hitt shalle be swarte as any pyche. 1578 
Lste Dodifcns 38 It is smaller, smother, and of a swarter 
colour. x6or Hollastx Pliny yix.\\\. i. 11 . 149 Foule and un- 
seemly swert skars, it reduceth to the fresh and naturall 
colour. x6o2 Marston ArJonto's Rev. i. L \Vks. 1856 I. 73 
\ ou homd scouts That centmell swart night. i6S* Sir T. 
Browke Chr. Mor. iiu § 6 Nor deepen those swart Tinc- 
tures, which Temper, Infirmity, or ill habits have set upon 
thee. 175^ Coleridge 4 Through the swart ah., 

on the chill and midnight gale Rises., The dhge of murderM 
Hope ! x8ii S c ott Don Roderick 1. liii. Swart as the smoke 
from raging famacc. 1890 *R. Col, Reformer 

(1891) 2S3 The trees upon the swart hillsides were >*isible.. 
as at midday. 

b. spec. Of the skin or complexion, or of persons 
in respect of these. 

a 1395 Hyltok Seala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) u. xii, Beholde 
me not that I am swart \ed. 1533 blacke] for the sonne hath 
defaded me. a 1400-50 Wars Alex.-:sy}^ pasnartmen of jmde. 
c 1407 Lydg. Reason « 5 * Sens. 3791 Vulcanus .. For his smotry, 
swarte face He stood dene out of hh grace. 1568 Grafton* 
ChroK. II. 192 This king was of stature talle, somewhat 
swarte or black of colour. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ni. it, 
X04 What compl«ion isshe of? Dro. Swart like my 
shoo, but her face nothing like so cleane kept. 1614 Syl- 
vester Beikulia's Rtsene iil 36 The swelting coasts of 
swartest Abyssine, X613-X6 W. Browne Brit. Past. I, iv, 
The swart plonghman for his breakfast staid. 1634 Milton 
Comns 436 No goblin, or swart faery of the mine. xSxo 
Shelley otfir/oin'U, The swart Pariah in some Indian grove. 
1825 Scott Ta/wr/t. xxWI, Their countenance swart with the 
sunbeanuL 1901 E. L. Arnold Lepidtts i « This swart ad- 
venturer made love to the girl that was all in all to me. 


f 0, Livid through suffering or emotion. Obs. 
azMSirBeuesCS.) loioForteene he wexeal swert, 0x485 
Di^y ^lyst.i lifary Jifag’dalerw 780, I wax alle swertt ! 
XS67 Golding OvitPs Met. xti. (15^93) eSS Al his body waxt 
Starke cold and died swart. 1581 in Farr S, P. Elis. (1845) 
II. 395 \Vho alwaies thinkesof death Shall neuerlooke with 
cheereful face, But swaxte, and wan. 1590 Barrough Metlu 
Phisic X. tlL (1639) 5 Their face is. .full and pale, and their 
ej’es are swolne and swart. 

d. qnasi-cxfz?. qualifj’ing an adj. of colour. 

In first quot, sroarie is a disyllabic, as if repr, OE. szeearie 
adv. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame xil 557 Blak bio grenyssh swarte 
Red. CXS30 yudlc. Urines il xiv. 45 b, Lyke as we see 
whan a thj*ng that is swart grene. 1578 Lytx Dadoens 82 
Small round beries of a swarte redde colour. 1841 Brown- 
ing XL 51 An Almaign Kaiser,. .Swart-green 

and gold, with truncheon based on hip. 

2 . iransf. Producing swarthiness of complexion. 
Applied by Milton to some heavenly body, perhaps the 
dog-star (cf. Hor. Od, 111. xxiii. 9), in reference to the heat 
of summer; hence in echoes of ililton, sometimes in sense 
* malignant * (cf. 3 b). 

1637 Milton Lyddas 138 Ye \*all«ys low. .On whose fresh 
lap the swart Star sparely looks. 1759 Mason Caraciaeus, 
Ode II. ifi, From the sultr>* south alone The swart star flings 
his pestilential fire. iBxB Kkats Endym. XL 15 Swart planet 
in the universe of deeds ! x 852 Trench /’ rrwrr 254 
The swart sun’s blaze Down beating with unmitigated raj's. 
1892 Henley Sett^ ef Szvord 15 From swart August to 

the green lap of Maj*. 
b. Dressed in black, 

Cf. MLG. rxaribroder^ ON, srsartnrsrJzr^ cte., a Domini- 
can, black fnar. , „ ir 

x6S8 Mrs. Behn Fair Jilt Plaja etc. 1S71 V. 206 Cano^ 
esses, Begines, Quests, Swart-Sisters, and Jesuitess«^ 1855 
Aytoun Botkzvell u. ix, There he stood, . .S\%*art in the Con. 
gregation’s garb. -u t» 1 

g. a, ‘ Black *, wicked, iniquitous, b. Bale- 
ful, malignant. 

a Qoo Ox-newulf Juliana 313 (Gr.) fela..bealwa.. 

swreartia STOna. c 1000 vElfjuc H om. (Th.) 1 . 54 Sxva ^ge 
swa he hylt Sonesweartan ni^oii hisheortan. a xMS.'i«rr. 
if. 304 A domesdei schulen nre swarte sunnen bicleopen us 
stroncliche of ure soule murSre. 2594 Carew Ta^o iv. xx. 
(iSSt) 7S Whereto booted this, if they ne mote Of these }*n- 
certaiae broyles the issue cleere?. .Nor hels swart cunning 
could to truth direct? 1852 Rocic Ck. FatJi^s III. ^ 222 
Whenever any swart c\*nhad betided this land, 1867 tit ct- 
SON Poe>nSf The Past S Nor haughty hope, TiOr swart chagrin, 
Nor murdering hate- ^ j x j 

4 . CoTnb.jOSswari-colouredj -complexior.edy^facea, 
-featzir^^ -visaged adjs. (C£ OE swsarihkwdt^ 
1620 T, Granger Dro. Lc^ike 67 Voder the North pole 
thev are browne, and ’swart coloured. cx 6 ooSHAKi 3 “^««. 
xx\au, The ’swart complexiond night. xExx Scott A'|w 7 ». 
», A. .’swart-faced kiu>'C cf that noble mystery. 1905 Tccsc- 


WELL Remir.. Radical Parson xn. x8t A great gathering of 
swart-faced enthusiasts in the Black Cbuntn- '' 


Bare-armed, *swart-\*isaged, gaunt, and shaggj*.browedJ 
f B. sb. A person of swarthy complexion ; in 
quoL c 1^25 Jig. as a term of reproach. Obs. rare. 

c 1425 Cast. P^ev. 2212 in Macro Plays X43 Charyte, kat 
sowre swart, y.’ith fayre Tosys myn bed gan breke. 2867 
Sxj\TH Saileds Wc^dk.^ SzcartSt& name formerly applied 
by voj*agers to Indians and negroes, 
t Swarfc, Obs. [f. SWAKT a. In OE. sweaHian, 
corresp. to MLG. swarlen, also swerien, OHG. 
suarzhiy MHG. swarzen, also OHG. suarz{i)an, 
suerzen^ MHG. szererzen (G. schwarzetz ) ; cf. ON. 
svartabr dyed black.] 

L ifiir. To become swart, dark, or dusky, 
exooo wElfric Saints* Lives xvHL 131 Efne Sa aras sc 
wind and 6a w*olcnu sweartodon. exooo Sax. Lcechd. III. 
104 panne sweartise 5 hy [sc. the teeth] & fcallei 
2582 A. Hall Iliad v. 86 Hir colour gaj* So bright that 
was, beginoes to swarte. 

2 . trails. To make swart ; to darken (esp. the 
skin or complexion). 

2577 Grange Golden Apkrod. N j, Vulcane beyng. .sx%*arted 
with the. .smoke ofhts forge. 2614 Gorges Lucan vi, 217 
The skinne it scorching swarts. 2628 Brittains Air in 
Spensers Wks. (1862) 302/2 Jove upon him dowme his thun- 
der darted, Blasting his splendent face, and all his beauty 
swarted. 2646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep. vl x. 326 The 
heate of the Sun, whose fer\*or may swarte a li%*ing part, and 
c%-en black a dead or dissolring flesh. 

Swart, obs, form of Swabd. 

Swarfback, swarthback. local. Also 5 
suerthbat, “ swarth. bag. fad. leel. svarlbaknr 
(whence Nonv. sevartbak. Da. rsartba^naa^c ') : see 
S\V.VRT a., SWABTH o. + Back Cf. Sw.VBlE.] 

The great black-backed gnll, Larus ntarinus. 

£2450 Holland Hozvlat xSoThe Goule was a gryntar, The 
Suerthbak a sellerar. 2676 Sterfin Dcscr. Fetroe 141 The 
Swarih bag is a great Birf like a Kite, it is white all over, 
but the back. 1678 Ray IVillughhy's Omith. 344 In the 
Feroe Islands it is called, The Su'^lh-hack. 1805 Barry 
Orkney iii. 1- 304 The Great Black and ^Vhile Gull. .our 
black-backed maw, or as it is sometimes called swartback, 
IS the largest of the gull kind in our seas. 2822 Scott 
X, Thy foot had been on the Maiden-skerrie of Northmaven, 
known before hut to the webbed sole of the sxv-artback. Ibid, 
(see Swabie], 

Swarth. (swgjJ>), sb.^ Now only dial. Also 7 
s worth, 8 swarthe. £OE. swearj: see Swabd 
and cf. Swabf j^. 3 ] 

1 . Skin, rind ; Jig. the surface, outside. 

cyzs Corpus Gloss. CjgS Cater, sueartb. ezosoA^. Vec. 
in Wr.-Wulckcr 363/9 Cairum, swearfi. c 2450 St. Cuihieri 
(Surtees) 22S0 For oft knelyng his knees boun, X grete 
sxvarlh was on harm grouae. 2807 Stacc Poems 49 Lest for 
the swarth I past retrie^n, The substance torfeiu 2869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Szoarik, . .&ay outward covering, as the 
rind of lacoo. 1878 Cumbtd. Gloss., Szvarih, the skin of 
hams and bacon. 

2 . Green turf, grass land, greensward. 

? 4x2400 Morie Arik. 1x26 One the eitbe (he) hitter A 
swerde lenghe ■with-in he swarthe. Ibid. 2466 Sw^tly with 
sweides,thej’Swappencthcre-afiyre,..Thatalleswellttezone 
swarthe. 4z 1552 Leland liln. (xpi^ \*i. 79 In Cairarvon- 
sbire , , is Llin cd warchen, wher (is) the Swynuning I sland, and 
tfaer of it hath the name as of a suimming swanh of yenh. 
2594 Pi_^t Jezuell-ko. i. 19 Qoddesof earth.. such as aix 
full of ST^-arth. *6x6 Surfl.& Markh. Country’ Farm x.\i. 
533 New broken swarthes. 2664 E^tlys Sylva 18 The 
sn-anh par'd first awaj*, and the earth stiired a fexjt deep or 
more. 2770-4 A. Hunter Georg-. Ess. (1S03) I. 141 Two 
acre of rich sand" land, which the year before had been 
ploughed out of swarth. 2794 VAKCom'ER Agric. Cambridge 
93 The old swarthe produces a very indifferent herbage, but 
may be much improved, b>* breaking up, felcL 279® Trans. 
See. Arts XVI. 242 He it in contemplation to lea>-c the 
rest to swarth without sowing seeds on it. 
b. qualified hy srecn 

2626 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm m, L 335 -\s sooce 
as yon see these bankes finne, and beginning to grow to 
haue a greeae swarth vpon them. 2637 Jonson Sad 
Shepherd I. V, On o-cry greene swortb, and in every path. 
2752 R. Paltock P. Wslkirxxu (1883) 34/1, I w;alked over 
the green swarth to the wood. 1784 Cowfer Task 1. 110 
Through lanes, Of grassy swarth close cropt by nibbling 
sheep. 

*t*c, iraiisf. Applied to the top layers of soil. Obs. 
2649 Blithe Eng. /w/rro. vu.38 This. .cold hungry water 
is found, l^eath the first and second swarth cf thy La n d s , 
d, attrib. _ 

XC98 Fitxherierd's Hush. vuL (iSSz) 132 If you sowe 
Wrntcr-come..vpoa swarth ground. x6^ MARKH-^atCff^4zi 
VI. ii. 5 Some p^’ce leucll Meddowe or snrii like greeae 
swa.-th ground. 17W Act for inslodng Strsa KeUeyoL 
Any old Green Swarth Ground. 1876 Mid’i orks. Gloss. 
Lv., ‘Swar^-Wks*, the end portions of a field, left un- 
ploughed, for a cart-waj*. 

Swarth (su-gi])), Now trie/. [Obscure al- 
tered form of SwathL] 

L * Swats 1 3. 

2552 Huloet, Swarth of grasse newe taowen. 26» Holme 
Armoury liL Tah The Swarth.. are the rows of the cut 
Grass as the SUhe leaves iL 2706 PhzL Trans-f^f. =537 
The \\’aves came rolUng down, like long Swarths o. Grass, 
one upon another. 2723 Ibid. XXVHI, 91 '' hen it is cat, 
it must in most Years lie s or 6 Daj*s in swarth. azjez 
Lisle HusI.kzISI) =77f 1 could hat-e no of m<wng 

a good swarth In the French-grass. zji^.Vuseum Rmt. 
(ed. r) 1 . 236 In Eockinghamshire they cannot use a croale, 
their crops being in general so heavy, that th e wo rsen 
could not carry over the swarth. xSiy-xS Cotztrrc Resia. 


US. (1822) 281 They mow four acres of oats, wheat, rye, or 
barley m a day, and, with a oadle, laj* it so smooth in the 
swarths, that xt is tied up in sheaths with the greatest 
neatness and ease. 2861 Hughes Tom Brenvn at Oxf, 
xxiiL (1889) There were groups of children in many 
fxirts of the field, and women to look after them, mostlj* 
sitting on the fresh swarth. 

attrib. 2813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 171 The barley is 
gathered from the swarth into sheaves,. .and, after the 
swanh-coro is secured, the fields are carefully raked. 

b. To mow in swarih : see quots. 

2763 Museum Rust. (ed. 2) 1 . 235 Horse-beans.. they usu- 
aUy mow with a bare scythe, in swarth, as they term it ; 
that is, they mow the beans towards the beans. 2764 ibid 
111 - 33S to mowing wheat in swarth, I think it 

will litter about very much, for beans do so. 

c. Applied to growing grain : cf. Swath I 3 b. 

x8So Sir J. B. Phear Aryan Village L 4 These open 

spaces, .are. .covered, .by green waving swarths of rice. 

2 . transf. and fig. = Swath ^ 4 a, b. 

At full szvarihi (app.) ‘in full swing ’ (DaWes), like a 
scythe making swaths. 

2602 Shaks.^ Twel. Ji. XL xiL 162 An affectlon'd Asse, that 
cons State without booke, and vtters it by great swarths. 
17x3 Genii. Instructed iil Hi. (ed. 5) 403 Tho’ his Design 
miscarrirf, bis Malice was at full swarth. 1847 Le Fa.nu 
I y*. O'Brien 267 Old time sweeps In his swarth. 2854 J.S. C. 

' Abbott Kapoleon 1x855) H- he. 139 He sees the course of 
his heroes by the black sxvarth of dead men. 

Swaxth. (svi-gi])), Variant of Swabf sb.- 

^^^lb quoL 1596 cf. quoL 1566 s.v. Swarf sb? 

2596 \^'ills Jtrv. H. C. (Surtees xS6o) 259 In dieng stnffe 
..la brazil, half a hundreth and xj poundes, 46s. £d. In 
galles, viij poundes, 6s. In swarthe, iiij poundes, 8d. 2783-4 
London Sessions Papers 472 He told me that there was 
some swarth, that is iron file dust. 2892 Rigby in Min. 
Proc. Inst. Ch\ Engin. CXI. 240 A capilia^* brass tube [in 
a driHing-machine], supjjlying soap-and-oil emnlsion at a 
pressure of Bo lbs. on the inch. This washes out the ‘ sivarth * 
and cools the cutting-edge. 

Sxvaxtll, sb.^ dial. [perh. subst. use of Swabth 
a. Bet cf. Sc. warik, var. wrailhi] The appari- 
tion of a dying person ; a WToith. 

2674 !^y H. C. Words 47 A Szearth, Cumb., the Ghost 
of a djing man. 2790 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Pop. Super- 
siittonsi^ These apparitions are called Fetches, or Wraiths, 
and in Cumberland, Swarths. 

Swaxtll, a. {sb.S) [Obscure variant of Swakt 
a.; cf. SwARTHV o.l, and Swarf o., Swabfish, 
SwABFT.] Dasky, swarthy, black. 

c JS30 [implied ia is% C. TJrx] Nastagta 

(f Traz’crsari A b, knigh^ of colour swanke, 2600 
Surflet Country Fann vl xxiL 7B7 Such women as. .are 
subiect to pale and swarth colours. 2600 £. Bolton Pa- 
linode in Eng. Heliecr. B iv b, Sivartb clow'des. 2623 
Fletcher, etc. Captain ii. ii, He looks Of a more nistj* 
swarth Complexion Than an old arming DoubleL 2784 
i CowpER Task IV. 749 A swarth Indian with his belt of beads. 
2814 Scott Ld cf isles l vH, Where thwarting tides, with 
mingled roar, Part tbj* swarth hills^from Morven's shore. 
1851 Mavne Bjzxd Scalp Hunters \ti. 55 The complexion, 
from tan and e.Tposure, was broum and sn-arth. 

Jig. 1621 Fletcher Isl. Princess v. t, Foule swarthe b- 
gratilude. 

! b. sb. Swarthiness ; dusky complexion or colour, 
j rare. 

I a 2662 Holyday Juvenal (1673) 2sS The skies Face and 
black swarth of cloud threaten no ill ; *Tis summer-thunder. 
1872 Browning XV, First Lctme..pourtray j*ou..The 

gj’psy’s foreign self, no swarth our sun could bake. 

Hence Swa'rtMsh somewhat swarthy ; 

Swa'xthness, swarthiness, duskiness. 

C2S30 Judic. Urines iz. ii. zzb, A swarthaes, a derknes 
& djTimes in the >T\*ne, most 10 blaknesse warde. 2653 
'B.kuvsvc Astrol. 85 A..Iong>'isage, and a swarth* 

ish complexion. 

Swaxtb, Now’ dial. [f. SwABTH 

trails, and inir. ^ SwABD v. i, 2. 

x6xo Foleingham Feudigr. L vL 13 With what Herbage 
the (^rust or Sword is malted, mantled and swarthed. 2765 
Museum Rust. IV. xxi. 93 If, through. .some mischance in 
the hay.seeds, it should not swarth welL 2858 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. See. XjX. i. 256 Where land Is of a rich loamy cha- 
racter, there is no difficulty in getting it to swarth over 
with grass of good qualitj*. 

Swartll, S'.- rare. [f. Swabth a.] irans. To 
make swarthy, to darken, 

2E46 G. Warburton Hcchelaga II. x6x Complexion fresh 
and ruddj* but swarthed o\er bj* sun and wind. 

Swarth, obs. var. Swabf v., to faint. 
Swarthback : see Swabtback. 

Swarthily (swp’jJjili), cdv. rare-^. [f. 
SwABTBT n-t + -LT 2.J ^Vith a stvarth)* colour. 

1755 Johnson, S-xarthiJy, blackly; duskily; tawnlly. 
[Hence in later Diets.] 

Swarthiness (swg*Jkin^). p* as prec. -*• 
-b'ESS.] The quality of being swarthy; duskiness; 
darkness of colour or complexion. 

*577 Googe Heresbach's Hush. n. (ijS6) 67 b, Tbe 
ripenesse whereof is deemed by the s^'arthiresse and the 
softnesse of the berrie. 262S Feltiiass Resolves \\. [l] 
xxxvt. txT It thickens the compleiion, acd dyes it into m 
VT ipleasing swarthinesse. z^S Wilkins Real Char, il riiL 
224 Yellowness and Swarthiness cf colour, accompanied 
with faintness. 2758 Descr. Tluitr.es 170 The Fal Is thought 
excellent against Redoes, or Swarthiness. 2823 Scott 
Quentin D. v, The complexion of the face. .in its erdinarj* 
state of weather-beaien and sunburnt swarthiness. 1884 
Jefteeies in Pall Mall Goa. S Aug. 4/2 A dear swarthiness 
—a translucent swarthiness— clear as the most delicate 
white. . _ 

Swarthish, Swarthness: see after Swabthc. 
Swarthy (swg*j5:, swguki), ay [Obscure 
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variant of Swaktt : cf. Swarth ff., Swarf (T,, 
SwABFisHj SwABFV.] Of a dark hue; black or 
blackish; dusky. 

a. gen, = Swart a. i a. 

1577 [jmplied in SwAnfHiNESs]. 1596 Gosson Quizes 
Upstart Geni/eiuoui, 99 in Hazl. P, P, IV. ^54 The 
swarlhie-blacke, the grassie-greene, The pudding.red, the 
dapple graie. i6oz Marston Ant. ^ Mel. i. Wks. 1856 1. 16 
Swarthy darknesse popt out Phoebus eye. 1697 Dkyden 
Virg. Georg, m. 596 Search hi^Mouth; and if a swarthy 
Tongue Is underneath his humid Palate hung [etc.). 1786 
tr. BeckforeCs Vathek (1868) 35 From a swarthy crimson to a 
bright rose colour. 1827 Heber Europe 270 The swarthy 
vintage. 1842 Tesnysos Morte <C Arthur Like some 

full-breasted swan That, .takes the flood With swarthy webs. 

b. of or in reference to the complexion : = 
Swart a. i b. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. ix. vi. 26 Siluia..Shewes luHa but 
a swarthy Etbiope. 1601 B. Jonson* Poetaster w i. Let our 
Roman eagles flie On swarthy ;Rgypt. 1634 Sir 'J*. Herbert 
Trav. 14 The people are of a swarthy darke colour. 1658- 
56 Cowley Daxnaeis in. 178 Your Name. .That to rich 
Ophirs rising Morn is knowne, And stretcht out far to the 
burnt swarthy Zone. 1744 Mitchell in Phil. Trans. 
XLIII. 122 If we proceed from the swarthiest white Person 
to the palest Egyptian, from thence to the fairest Mustce, 
Sriolatto, Moor, &c. to the darkest Indian, 1833 Tenkyson 
Dream Fair iVom. xxxil, A queen, with swarthy cheeks 
and bold black eyes. 1879 S, C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal, 
XXV. 493 Six swarthy Arabs pulled our oars as wc headed 
north. 

c. Jig. ‘ Black ‘dark malignant, dismal : cf. 
Swart a. 3. 

2651 J. S. Prince of Priggs Revels in, 9 You (Parson).. 
Black best becomes your swarthy function Whose Doctrine 
..damns more souls Then Lucifer by all his strat.agenis. 
1756 Amory Bnncle {1Z25) L 2 Aly lot has been a swarthy 
one in this first state. 

d. Comb. 

1587 Torberv. Trag. Tales (1837) 32 A hydeous knight, 
to seeming swarthie hewde. 1689 Loud, Caz, No. 2433/4 
A swarthy Complexioned Boy. 1892 Doyle White Com- 
pany xxiv, A raw-boned, swarthy-cheeked man. 

Hence + Swarthy v. iram,^ to make swarthy. 

2663 Cutter Cotiuan St. iv. vi. Now will I and 

my Man John swarthy our Faces over as if that Countr>‘*s 
Heat had made 'em so. 

tSwartby, a.2 Ohs, rarr'^. [f. Swarth 

+ -Y,] ^ SWARDY. 

^ *613 [Standish] Ne^o Direct, Planting 8 The best way to 
tndo<^e, is (if it be in swarthy grounds) to set (eic.). 

Swartisb (swgutiD* <2- Also 6 awerttysshe. 
[f. Swart <i. + Somewhat swart, dusky, 

or dark-coloured. Also advb, 

3:483 ChaueePs H, p'ame m. 557 Black, bio, grenyssh, 
swartysh [A/’.S’5‘. swart(c] rede, C2530 ytuite, urines i. iii. 
8 The womans vryne is more swariyshe..than is mannes 
vryne. Ibid, nt, v. 50 A vapourus superfluyte, swerttysshe 
and dymmysshe. 1545 Ravkalpk D^rth Plankynde 43 'l*he 
couloure swartisshe blacke. 1630 R, Johnson's KUigd, ^ 
Comniw. 59 The Tartars are swarttsh, illfavoured, with a 
great thick lip. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol, vlu. 58 His com- 
plexion pale, swartho or muddy. 

SwaTtly, adv. rare. [f. as prcc. + -ly 2 .] So 
as to be or become swart ; swarthily. 

1582 Stanyhurst .eEneis iv, (Arb.) xir When she the gift 
sacrifice with the incense burned on altars. .thee moysture 
swartlye was altred. 1607 Puritan iv. jj. 16 How do’s hee 
looke..? very swartlie, I warrant, with black beard, scorcht 
cheekes, and smokie eyebrowes. 

Swartaess (sw^’Jlnes). [f. as prec. + -h'ESS.] 
The quality of being swart; swarthiness, duskiness. 

azxGO Aldhelnt Gloss, 1,4631 (Napier 121/2) Figredine^ 
sweartnysse. <1x395 Hylton Scata Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 
II. xii, The swartn«se (2533 blackenes) that I haue b all 
^^ythoule. 1530 Palsch. 278/2 Swartnesse, estatleure, 2584 
B. R. tr. Herodotus 11, 75 The blacknesse and swartnesse 
of the people. 1590 Barrouch Meth.Phisichwu xix.(2639) 
133 It chanceth sometime the face to be made very red , .but 
this colour tumeth againe into swartnesse, 1823 Scott 
PevtHl xxvi. She., denounced the plague of swartness to 
the linen, of leanness to the poultry, of dearth and dis- 
honour to the housekeeping. 

SwaTtrurirfcer. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 erwart- 
roter, swart(e) mtter, swartryttor, swarth- 
rutter. [a, early mod. Hu, swarlnUter (in Kilian 
swerU rtiyiers pi.) : see SwART a, and Rutter.] 
One of a class of irregular troopers, with black 
dress and armour and blackened faces, who infested 
the Netherlands in the i6th and 17th centuries. 

2557 iu Cecil Pn/rrj (Hbt. MSS. Comm.) 1. 144 A number 
of our Swartroters took Scheney, 2558 in Feuillerat Revels 
Q, Elis. (1908) 94 l*he performaunce of A Maske of swart- 
rulters. 2572 Buchanan Detection Mary Q. Scots D iij b, 
Put on ane lose cloke, sic as the Swarirytiers wcare. 2598 
E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 36 Like a Swartruiters hose his 
pufle thought-; swell, With yeastie ambition. 2634 W. Tir- 
WHYT tr. Balzac's Lett. I. 228 The novelty of these bar- 
barous faces, and of those great lubberly Swafrlt.ruttcrs, 
might easily have affrighted us. 2657 Reeve God's Plea 
81 Fitter for Swartruiters and Ruffians, then for true Peni- 
tents. (2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Swart-Reyter, (Dutch) 
a Horseman with black Armour.)^ 2900 F.W. Maitland in 
Fisher Biog. (1910) 222 The English govemment’s one idea 
of carrying on a big war. .was that of hiring German ‘swart- 
nitters *. 

Hence + Swartrutting a. tmtee-wd., behaving 
like a swartrutter. 

2S9* Greene Upsi, Couriitr D 4, Making no brawles to 
h^e wounds, as swartrutting veluet breeches dooth. 

Swarty (swputi), a. Now rare or Obs, [f. 
Swart a. -f- -yl.] = StVAETHY a.l 


*57* J' Jones Bathes Suckstone 1 b, It should not onely 
bee of another collour marly yellow, or swarty greene. 2582 
Stanyhurst rEneis iii. (Arb.) 72 With black weede the 
altar is hanged, With tree swaityc Cipers, 2600 Shahs. 
Tit. A.\i. iii. 72 (Qo.) Your swartie(/^<7//<T2 swarth] Cymeriqn. 
1609 Hf.al.-zy D iscov, New World 1. xii. 55 A stonie,swariie, 
barren, Grass-Iesse, sandic soyle. 2623-26 W. Browne 
Brit, Past, 1. v, The s>varty Smith spits in his Buckhorne 
fist. 2656 Hfylmi Surv, France 205 A beard, .black and 
swarty, 2888 Douhhtv Trav. Arabia Deserta II, 6a Be- 
fore us appeared that great craggy blackness— the Harra, 
and thereupon certain swarty hills and crests. 

Comb, 2635 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz, ii. 189 Fro- 
bisher. .under the Latitude of 63 degrees., found men., 
swarty coloured. 

Swarve (swgjv), vA heal (Kent and Sussex), 
Also 5-6 pa, pplt. swared. [Cf. the synonymous 
Quar Chiefly pass,, to be choked ttp with 
sediment, to be silted up. Hence Swa’rving vb/. sb, 
1485 Rolls ^ VI. 331/2 The said Ryver, at the said 

place oiled Sarrc..b so swared, crowen, and hyghed with 
wose,. .that nowe no Fcry». .may be there. 2548 Act 2 3 

Edw, FI, c. 30 The Channell there is so choked swared and 
fylled uppe, that there cannot lye in the same Harborowe 
fof Camber, near Rye) above thirlie or fowrtie saylle of 
Shippes. 2562 in W, Holhiuay's Hist, Romney Marsh 
(1849) *4* A, creek or waterway swawed (sic] or dried up. 
2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111. 2545/2 The hauens 
mouth would. .haue soone becneswanicd vp. 2603 Knolles 
Hist, Turks (1621) 544 A narrow way almost swarved up 
with rubbidge. 2665 in IV. Holloway's Hist, Romney 
Marsh (1849) 265 Wlicn the ditches and bounds be swarved 
up. 2702 Wallis in Phtl. Trans. XXII. 97B At Hythe in 
Kent (which is one of the Cinq-Ports) there was.. a Con- 
vcnient Harbour for small Vessels; which is now swarved 
up.^ 2904 Maud S. Apprentice 27 The swarving 

of river channels with sand and shingle. 

t Swarve, vA Obs, [Of doubtful origin ; see 
the synonymous SwAWtv.^ (North, dialects have 
swarble beside swarmic in the same sense.)] = 
SwARH vA {intr, and transl), 

25.. Isumbras 351 (Douce MS. 262, If. 7) He swarued 
(ed, Copland (c 1550) swarmed] vp in to a tree Whylc ether 
of them myght other see. <i 1613 Overcury A Wife, etc. 
(1638) 107 He sw.irves up to his seat as to a saife-yard. 
a 2650 Sir A, Barton liii. in Child Ballads(iZZq) III, 341/2 
With that hee swarued the maine-mast tree (anothervershn, 
ibid. 345/1 Then up the mast.lrce swarved he]. ^ 2844 
bl, A. Richardson's Historian's Table-bk., Leg, Div, II. 
393 Now leaping, now swarving the slipp'ry steep. 

Swarve ; see Swarf v.^ Swerve. 

Swash (swjJ), /«/. or adv. and Also 
awoah. [Imitative of the sound of splashing or 
agitated water, or of a resounding blow. Cf. stvishl] 

A. int, or adv. Expressive of the fall of a heavy 
body or blow : With a crash, 

2538 Bale Thre Lawes 393 Haue in than at a dash, With 
swash myry annet sw.Tsh. 2582 SrAKvnvFSV sEueis ii. (Arb.) 
<8 P.at fals thee turret, thee Greeks wlh crash swash yt 
faeapeth. 2863 Mrs. G askzll Sy/v/a xv. II. 7 If a hadn't 
been too quick for her, it would have a* gone sw.nsh do\vn 
i’ t’ litter. 

B. Sb. 

1. 1 . Pig-wash ; also, wet refuse or filth. 

1528 Tindale Parable Wicked Mammon Wks. (1573) 65/r 
His slomacke abhorrclh longyng after sUbbersause and 
swashc, at which a whole stomackc is rcadye to cast hys 
gorge, 1634 Meres Wits Commomv. 11.50 Swine. .refuse 
partriges and delicats, and, doc greedily hunt after Acornes 
and other swash, 2^7 Halliwell, 6’iwir/t..(4) Refuse; 
hog-wash. 2878 Cumold, Gloss.. Swash, w’ct stuff. 2893 
T/wiej (weekly ed.) 20 Feb. 114 The well-filled troughs of 
swash and potatoes round which I have seen pigs crowd. 

2. A body of water moving forcibly or dashing 
against something. 

An alleged sense ‘stream, puddle of water', entered in 
Phillips's World 0/ Words, ed. Kersey, 2706, is not other- 
wise authenticated. 

2672 Skinner EtymoL, Sw'asb, a great Swash of water, 
magnus *V cum magno impetu miens aouarum Torrens, 
2844 W, H. Maxwell Wanderings in Highlands xviii. II. 

5 Some ‘swash* in the Goodwins. 2852 Hawthorne 
Blithedale Rom, xxvii, Up came a white swash to the sur- 
face of the river. It was the flow of a woman’s garments. 
2860 Wilts. Archarol. Mag, VJ. 380 note, A man in answer 
to my question of how the rain seemed to fall, said ‘It 
came down in swashes*. 

3 . Chiefly U.S, = Swatch sbA 

2670-x Narborouch 7 ml, in Ace, Sev, Late Voy. i. (2694) 
46 It drains into salt Water-swrasbes. Ibid. 52, 1 sent the 
Boat for Water to a Swash on the East -side. 2775 Romans 
Florida App, 78 As the bank Is bound with a reef here, you 
must pick your >Yay through that, which you may, as there 
are several swashes, which though they are narrow, have 
no less than it or 12 feet thro. 2788 Jefferson Writ. 
(18591 II, 453 Haying got themselves near the .swash, at the 
mouth of the Boristhenes. New Orleans Bee in Scheie 
de ere Americanisms (xZjz) It is said they took refuge 
in the swash behind the house. 

4 . A heavy blow, esp. of, or upon, some yielding 
substance ; the sound of this. 

2789 Davidson Seasons, Spring 32 Forthwith amain be 
[sc. the salmon) plunges on his prey, Wi* eager swash, 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 212 The voices of the 
ice and the heavy swash of the overturned hummock-tables. 
2865 G. Macdonsld Alec -Forbes 29 The cruel serpent of 
leather went at him, coiling round his legs with a sudden, 
hissing swash. 2866 Gregor Banjffsh. Gloss., Swash, (j) 
a severe blow. (2) A severe dash. 1B98 J. Paton Castle- 
braes ii. 49, I laid ma Heezel Rung, a second swash, 
athwart the safter pairts. 

6. The action of water dashing or washing against 
the side of a cliff, ship, etc. or of waves against 
each other ; the sound accompanying this. 


*847-54 Webster, Swash.. z. Impulse of water flowin® 
with violence. 2849 Cufi-lks G^een Hand ix, The lazy 
swash of the water round our fore-chains, 2849 W.S. Mayo 
Kaloolah ii. (1850) 21 The captain fancied that be heard the 
swash of the water against the sides of a ship. 1W3 Haw- 
THORNE Our Old Home (xSjfp) 270 The swash .and swell of 
the passing steamers. 2883 G. H. Bouguton in Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 393/1 Wc were steaming along splendidly now, 
sending up a fine wash and swash along the banks. 2891 
H. Hutchinson Fairway Island 25 The swash of the sea 
at the cliff foot. 

6. A watery condition of land ; ground under 
water. 


2864 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xvr. xiv. IV. 478 Waters all out, 
ground in a swash with December rains. 2891 The A uk Jan. 
65 Here [xr. .'Andros in the^ Bahamas] the ground is soft, and 
in wet weather almost entirely under water ; hence the pecu- 
liar ^propriateness of the local term swash. 

II, 7 . A swaggerer; a swashbuckler ; now»SV. an 
o3tenlatiou5person(cf.SwASHa.l,SwA8HiNG///.n.i). 

*549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly D iij b, Commenly the! 
lliai bringe any valiant feale to passe, are good blouddes, 
venturers, compnignions, swassbes. 2579 Gosson.SV/l Abuse 
(Arb.) 46 Every Duns will be a Carper, every Dick Swash 
a common Cutter. 1584 R. Wilson Three Ladies Loud. 
(1592) A 3, 1 will flaunt it and brave it after the lusty swash. 
*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 117 The noddy Nash, whom 
cuery seruing Swash With Mt-ie';tes dash, and eucry whip- 
dog lash, 2637 I. Jones & Davenant Brit. Triumphans 17 
With Courtly Knights, not roaring country swashes, Hath 
beenc her breeding still. 2659 T. Pecke Parnassl Puerp. 
16 Two Swashes did the fair Camilla court. 2693 South- 
ERNB Maid's last Prayer n. ii, I remember your Dammee- 
boys, your Sw.ishes, your Tuquoques. 2824 Miss Ferricr 
Inher. xviii, A great gormandizing swash. 1866 Grecor 
BanjJsh. Gloss., Swash.. (li) A vapouring dandy. 

8. Swagger; swashbuckling. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, If nothing can the 
booted Souldiour tame. .But Swash will still his trompery 
aduauncc. 2605 A. Warren Poor Plan's Pass. E 3, 1 would 
elect, Flaunt, Cut, and Swash for mates, For choise Com- 
panions, pleasure, mirth, delight. 2822 Macinn in Blackiv, 
Mag, XI. 3^0* The stamping, ramping, swaggering, stagger- 
ing, leathering swash ot an Irishman. 2854 Miss Baker 
Northampi.Gloss. s.v., What a swash he cuts ! 2866 Gre- 
cor Banjfsh. Gloss., Swash, The act of walking with a 
haughty, silly air. 

III. 9 , atlrib.x swash bank (see qnot.); swash 
channel, awash-way, ‘ a channel across a bank, 
or among shoals, as the noted instance between the 
Goodwin Sands ' (Smyth Sathrs JVord-bk.f 1867). 

1852 WicciNS Emhauking 25 The •swash bank, which, 
having only to sustain the broken tops of the waves, is but 
2i feet high and 7^ feet wide at top. *885 Century Mag. 
XXIX, 742 Tht Minnesota, taking the middle or •swash 
channel. 2839Cft'/7 Enght.iy Arch. Jrnl. ll.sxx/i Forming 
track-paths across *swnsh-ways in Loch Dochfour. 2883 
Chambers' s jrnl. 28 Aug. 525/2 Certain narrow fareways 
which seam the s.ands at low tide,, .arc called on the south 
side of the Roach * swatch ’-ways, but beyond the Crouch 
* swash ’-ways. 


Swash, sh.^, swesh. Sc. Ohs. exc. Hut. 

Forms : 6 8wasche,(suaBche,siiuascli0,swacli(e, 
swass, sc(h)osohe ?), 6 , 9 swash ; (> swesch(e, 
swecli(e, (suech, suis, suishe. swische), 6,0 
swesch, swesh, 7 swy(B)che. [Perh.orig. in full 
swasche^ swesche, or swisehe ta{l)bttme{sEG TaborK 
sb.')f but the orig, meaning and source. of 
etc. arc unknown.] A kind of drum. Also allrib. 
swash-hoad, a drum-head; swash-man 
Swasher 

*533 Ld. High Treas. Scot. VI. 150 For ane swasche 
laiburne to the futmen xxs, 2542 Ibid, VII, 478 The twa 
'J'oddcis that playis upoun the Swische taburn. *S43“4 
Ibid. VIIL 250 Thre playarris upon the swesebe. 25^ 
Holland Seven Sages 20 With trumpet, schalme, drum, 
squasche & clarioun. 2562 Exir, Aberd, Reg. (1844) L 
343 Passing throw the toun with ane sv-'ech. 157* Sxtr. 
Burgh Rec. Lanark (Burgh Rec. Soc.) 55 That thei nycnlly 
wnebe with the balleis fra the strak of the secund strak of 
the suisbe. 2574-5 Burgh Rec. Glasgirw (x8?6) I. 455.R®*^» 
to Thomas Downy for inputting of the schoschcheid vs. 
Item, for ane perchement skyn to Robert Muir to cover the 
.scosche iijs. vj d. 2576 in Maitl. Club Misc. (1840) II. 30 
For ane swasche to our moustiris iiijl*. 2593 Extr. Aberd, 
Regr. (2848; II. 81 Andro Inglls. sweschinan, commoun 
serv’and to the toun. 2598 in Pitcairn Crim. U rials II. 30 
* Stryke swasch * and * Ryng \>e commoun bell ’ ! 
ChurttrstXz. Peebles (1872) 414 Item, gewine John Robeine 
for striking of the swyche, xij s. 1672 Burgh Rec, Peebles 
(2872) 336 At the stryking of the swysche. 

^ Misused for: A trumpet. Also swash-trtimp. 
This is the only meaning given by Jamieson, 1808, on the 
authority of quot. 2609; cf, also the following, where the 
Latin original would seem to warrant sucli a meaning 
*533 Bp.llendbn Livy ii. Ixiv. (S. S.) 238 Horsmen 

with swasche and taberne forig. comicines iubtetnesque tn 

equis imposiios]. . . , , 

1609 Skenf Reg. PJaJ., Stni. Gild 143 After they heare 
the siriak of the swesch (or the sound of the trumpet). 2829 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 47 W* sw^h-trump in 
his band. 2871 Waddell Ps. in ScoHts xlvii. 5 God has 
gane up wi' a sugh J the Lord wi the tout o a swesch. 

•fSwasli (swgj), sb.''^ Obs. [Derived from or 
forming the radical of Aswash adv. = aslant. Cf. 
Swash” <z. 2 ] a. Turnings etc., A figure or orna- 
ment the lines or mouldings of which lie obliquely 
to the axis of the work. b. Printmg. The 
flourished extension characteristic of swash letters 
(see Swash 2). 

2680 Moxon Mech. Exerc.xlv. 241 You set it to that Slojw 
you intend the Swash on your Work shall have. IbtJ. 
Explan. Terms Ll 2 b, Swash, A Swash is a Figure whose 
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Circumference is not Round, but Oval;. and whose Mold- 
ings lye not at Right Angles, but ObUque to the Axis of the 
Work. 1683 Printitis xiiL f 4 whose Swashes 

come below the Foot-Line.., ought to have the,.ShoIder of 
iha* Swash Sculped down straight. 

Swash, aA [f. Swash 
tL - Swashing tr. 2. Ods, 

2599 Minsheu S/. Dici,^ Dial. (1623) 30 This wound hurts 
me not much, for it is giuen with the hand vpward, but be- 
N\-are of the swash blow [Spanish rebes\ for I will draw 
it with the hand downwards. 

2, fa. ? Swashbuckling, swaggering: = Swash- 
iKGp/>/, a, I, Obs, h. * Swell ‘ swagger', showy. 
dia/. 

cx6co Day Bedtznll Gr, ii. ii. [i83i) 30 Old Simsons 
son . .that wears his great gall gaskins o* the S^wash-fhshion, 
\viih 8 or 10 gold laces of a side. 2635 J. Gower Pyrgo- 
A 3 b. Some others.. Are of the rash•s^vash•fellowes 
band. 2713 S. Sewall Diary 5 Nov., I first see Col. ITio. 
Noyes in a swash Flaxert Wigg. x866 Gregor Bnnjfsh^ 
Gloss.i Swash, (i) gaudy; showy.. ,(2) Of ostentatious man- 
ners. 2877 Holderness Gloss., Szvash, showj’; gaudy, 

Swas^ (swgj), g .2 [app. Swash s5,^ used 
attrib.] 

1. Tumzn^j etc. Inclined obliquely to the axis 
of the work. 

Szvash-rvork, work in which the cuttings or mouldings 
traced round a cylinder are inclined to the axis; also called 
‘twrk. Swash-tugiyit, an apparatus for turning 
swash-work. Swash-board, swash-fdaU, ‘a rotating, cir- 
cular plate, Jnclined to the plane of its rcx-olution so as to 
give a vertical reciprocation to the rod, whose foot rests 
thereupon, and which moves between lateral guides’ (Knight 
Diet- b/eeh., 1875) ; also called puwping-plate- 
1680 Moxon Meek, Exerc. xiv. 241 To the Turning of 
Swash-Work you must have two such Puppets as the Fore- 
puppet described in § 22. Ibid., Upon both the Flat sides 
of this Swash Board in a Diametrical Line is fastned up- 
right an Arch of a Quadrant made of a Steel Plate... The 
convex edges of these Quadrants are cut Into Notches,., 
that according as you may have occasion to set the Sivash- 
Board more or less a.slope,you may be accommodated with 
a Notch or Tooth to set k at. Ibid, 242 These Oval-En- 
gines, Swash-Engines, and all other Engines. j6fi3 Houie 
Armoury The Turning Engine [is] for the turning 

of Oval Work, Rose Work, and Swash Work, 1703 Loud. 
Gas. No. 3887/4 A Gold Watch in a Gray’d Case..; with 
a iMoco Stone Swash. 2822 P. Nicholson Mech. Exerc. 456 
Turning is also of different kinds, as Circular Turning, El- 
lipuc Turning, and Swash Turning. 

2. Printing, Applied to old-style capital letters 
having flourished strokes designed to fill up un- 
sightly gaps between adjacent letters. 

2683 Mo.xon Meek, Exerc,, Printing xiii. ? 4 Swash- 
Letters, especially 2867 Branoe & Cox Dict.Sei., etc., 
kTawrA Lrr/rrr.. have been revi\*ed of late years Vinth the 
reintroduced old-fashioned types. 1899 De Vinne Praci, 
Tyfiogr, (2902) 272 note. An excellent form of old-style italic 
of bold face, with the swash letters and other features of 
quaintness. 

Swashj dial, [Cf. Swashy.] Soft ; also, 
fuddled. 

2721 Ramsay On Maggy yohnstoun vi, We did baith.. 
pish and spew, and yesk and maunt. Right swash I true. 
1728 Ramsay's Poems II. Gloss., S'vash, squat, fuddled. 
a 2800 Pecge Suppl. Grose, Swash, and Swashy, soft, like 
fruit too ripe. Dern. x883 Shegield Gloss. 

SwhsIl (s^vpf), V. [Echoic. Cf. Su’Ash 

1. irans. To dash or cast violently. 

1577 Holisshed Chron. II. 444/2 The Archb>’sbop of 
Yorke..swasht him down, meaning to thrust himselfe in 
betwixt the Legate, and the Archbt of Canterbury. 1582 
Staswhubst yEneis i. (Arb.) 29 This Queene wyld light- 
ninges from clowds of luppiter burling Downe swasht 
theyre nauy. 2710 Ruddiman Douglas' yEueis Gloss, s. v. 
Sguai, Scot, sioash, Ang. squat ts to cast against the 
ground. 2^ Gregor Banffsh. Gloss, 

2. intr. To dash or move violently ahont ; also 
occas. rejl. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Deut. cxxxL 807/x As a s^vyne 
when be hath once winded his meat, runnes on to swash 
himself in it [orig. se fourrer la], 2609 Holland Arum. 
Marcell. xxxi. vii. 413 On all sides swords swashed and 
darts flew as ihlcke as haile. 

1831 Carlyle .S ar/. Res, 11. ii, If.. your House fell, have 
I not seen five neighbourly Helpers appear next day; and 
swashing to and fro,. .complete it again before nightfall? 
X837 _ Pr. Rev, n. iv. vi, Your dusty Mill of Valmy-.may 
furl its can\*a>', and cease swashing and dreVing. 2879 
Stevenson Trav, Donkey 239 -4. jolting trot that set the 
oats swashing in the pocket of my coaL 2889 ‘.Marjc 
Twain ’ Yankee at Crt, K, Arthur vn, The gusts of wind 
were flaring the torches and making the shade ws swash about. 

3. To make a noise as of swords clashing or of a 
sword healing on a shield (cf. Swashbuckler) ; 
to fence with swords ; to bluster with or as with 
weapons ; to lash ent ; hence, to swagger. 

1556 [see Swashing vhl. sb. 2 and fpl. a. i]. 1565 Coofer 
Thesaurus s,v. Concrepo, Cenerepare gladiis ad scuta, 
to swashe, or make a noyse with swoordes agaynst ler- 
gattes. 2593 Lodge Will. Longbeard Csb, He ov»- 
maistered [them] by his attendants, swashing out in ihe 
open streets uppon cverie light occasion. 2593 Bacchus 
Bountie \n Harl. Misc, C^Ialh.) II. 265. I gjuc them right 
lo sweaie h out with woides, \ giue them might to sv^h 
it out with swordes. 1600 Breton PasquiVs Foeles Cap 
xl, Sbee that-.Ruffln-like, will sweare, and swash it out. 
26x2 Florio, Cordellare, to fence, to swash with swotds, lo 
swagger. 2629 2 . Boyd Last Batiell 673 [They], in highl of 
stomacke, rufilinc S: swashing, did tread vpon God's turtles. 

a 1825 ForbV Ycc. E, Audita, Swash, to afiecl \'aIour ; to 
vapour or s%\*agger. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. vn, ii, <^p* 
tains of ho.-se and foot go swashing v.-iih •enormoos white 
cockades *. 2850 — Two-hundred fy Fi/ly Y- Ago Ess. 2S57 
VOL. X. 


ly. 32X Bucklers went out. .‘about the twemieib of Queen 
Elizabeth*; men do not nowsivasb with them, or fight In 
that way. 2890 Pall Mall G. x July When Mr. Caine 
joined Ixird Randolph inswashingat the Government, 1^3 
Barinc-Gould Cheap yack Zita xxxv. Ill, m He wU 
sivash about with his toastiog-fork as if 'twere a cutlass. 

4, irons. To dash or splash (water) about ; to 
dash water upon, souse with water or liquid; (of 
water) to beat with a splash against. 

2589 Fleming Virg. Georg, iv. 64 note, Gargarise, or 
swash in and about the mouth. 2656 [?J. Sergeant] 
tr. T, White's Peripat, lust. 67 As it happens in liquids 1 
when they are swash’d up and doum. 2721 Bailey, To ^ 
Swash, lo make fly about, as Water. 2828 Morn Mansie 
Wauch xix. aSz Having a bucket..! swashed down such j 
showers on the top of the flames. 2836 W. Irving Astoria I 
V. (1849) three hours and a half did they tug. .at the ‘ 

oar, swashed occasionally by the surging waves of the open 
sea. 2862 G. H, Kingsley Sport ^ Trav. (2900) 375 Men 
swishing and swashing and brooming about 2863 \V. \V. 1 
Story Rcha di R, 11. u x The boards on which the meats * 
are laid are swashed constantlyjwith tt-atcr. 2876 R. Bridges 
Growth 0/ Lovexx^x, What grisly beast of scaly chine That i 
champ’d the ocean.wrack and swashed the brine. 2S87 Pall ' 
Malt G. 28 Sept 8/1 He added that the excursion boats • 
also swashed the Thistle, damaging her to a certain extent 

5. intr. Of water or of an object in water: To 
dash with a splashing sound ; to splash about. 

283d W. Irving Astoria Iviil (1849) 477 The next wave 
threw their bodies back upon the deck, where tUeyremamed 
swashing backward and forward. 2843 Carlyle Misc., * 
Dr. Frojtcia {1857) IV. 269 You have all got Hnen bathing, 
garments, and can swash about with some decency. 2^7 
H. Melville Omoo x. The water fairly poured doum in 
sheets. .swashing about. 2876 Holland Sev. Oaks v. 65 , 
Flocks of ducks, .swashed down with a fluttering ricochet 
into the water. xSgz H. Hutchinson Fairway Vsland 25 
The sea at the cliff foot— swashing ever louder and louder. 

+ Swasha'do. nonce-ivd. [t Swash v. + -ado.] 

A swAshbockler. • 

2663 proposal to use Ho Conscience 4 A company of { 
Swashado’s beat the Watch. ] 

SwashbucMer (swp'Jbi^klsi). [f. Swash v. j 
-b liucKLEB sb .^ ; hence lit. one who makes a noise 1 
by striking his own or his opponent’s shield with ! 
his sword.] A swaggering bravo or ruffian; a 
noisy braggadocio. I 

2560 PiLKiNCTON Expos, Aggsus K, S-o ( i $& 2 ) 266 Too be , 
a dronkarde,..a gamner, a swasbe-buckeler. be hath cot 
alowed thee one mite. 2593 Nashe Christ's T. ^Vks. 2004 
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SWASHY. 

I Swasher” (swg-Joj). [f. Swash i:. + -eb1.] A 

I swashbuckler; a blustering braggart or mfBan; 
[ Sc. a swaggerer, shou’y fellow. See also quot. 1866. 
1589 [? Nashe] Almond /or Parrat Ded. 3 Neilher muse 
you ihinke his svorship is to pure to be such a swasher. leog 
Shaks. /fM. K, IH. ii. i8 As young as I am, I haue obseru’d 
these three Swashers. 1619 A. Newman Pleat. Vis. 30 , 1 
no blaspheming Koarer svas, No Swasher, no Repent.too- 
late. x62X Burton Anat, Mel. i. It. iii. xv. 270 Ibey cannot 
..make congies, which euery common s-washer can doe. 2822 
Scott Keuilw. in. Known for a swasher and a desperate 
Dick. z866 Gregor Banjgsh. Gloss,, Swasher, (i) a person 
of tall stature, and somewhat osteniatious manners, (a) Any. 
Aing whatever large and attracting attention. 2889 T. 
Stoodart Angling Songs 300 Sic a swasher I ween Is rare 
to be seen. 

Swashing (swp'Jii}), vhl, sb, [f, S^ash v. + 

-IKG i.J 

1. Ostentatious behaviour ; swaggering. 

(Cf. Swash 7, 8, Swash a.'^ 2, Swash v. 3, Swasher 2 
Swashing^/. <2. i.) 

2556 Old^ Antichrist 138 b, The ruffling and loyly swash, 
ing of a princes courte. 2587 Greene Carde e/Fande Wks. 
(Grosart) IV. 14 To see my sonne,.. consume his time. .in 
swearing and swashing. 

2. V'xolent or noisy striking, 

ai66x Fuller Worthies, London it, (x652) 199 Swash- 
Buckler [so called] from swashing, or making a noise on 
Bucklers. 

3. Dashing or splashing of water. 

2829 C’tess Spencer Let. 3 Nov. in Corr. Lady Lyttelton 
M'ii. (1912) 215 Only that we still keep up that rare and use- 
less custom of \vashing and swashing, we should pig it as 
comfortablyas they wallow in Italy. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. xvn. V. I V. 558 The primordial diluviums and world-old 
torrents, . . with such storming, gurgling, and swashing. 2870 
J. Sharpe in iVech.^ Mar. 608/3 ‘Rushing'and ‘swash- 
ing ’ in millstones is caused by not driving the stone from its 
centre. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t. xi. (1885) 2S7 
Sparrows.. keep up such a swashing and swabbing and 
spattering round, .the water basins. 

Swashing (s"'9'Ji9)j ppl- Also y swassing. 

[f. S^YASH V, y -ING ^.] 

1. Characterized by ostentation, or by showy or 
blustering behaviour; swaggering; swashbuckling; 
dashing. (Cf. prec. i.) 

1556 Olde Antichrist 147, I speake not now of my'tred 
bi'-hoppes, and swashing abbottes. x6oo Shaxs. A. Y, L, t. 
ill 122 NYeele baue a swashing and a marshall outside. 
c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. iv. L (xSSi) 77 The name and 
habit of some si^risbiog Italian or French Noble-man. 2665 


II.i48NoSmUbfieldniffiamySw’asbbucklerwillcomeofwith _ 
such harshe heU-raking othes as they. 2648 Ibnkyn I 0 .liA\ZR&P.dellaralles 7 rav.E.IndiaiZi&Y\iToftss\oxt 
Guide i. 14 He speakiDg..morc like a swash-buckler than Souldiers, suffiaently swashing and brave. 1684 Otwav 
aBishop. ar(ISe3Um.tti.aiaract.,HennetiePliiios.Aldko i WMmr iv.i, A blustenng, roanng, swashing Shark. i8ot 
those spiritual Swash. Bucklers deliver up their Weapons, ‘ Malkin Gtl Bias llL ft Wilb_the_5washing outside of a 


and keep the Peace, a xjzt Prior Dial. Deotl, Charles if 
Wks. 1907 II. 2x8 When ever You have Thought and 
Conquered with your Ruyters & Swashbucklers. 2809 W. 
Irviko Knickerb. vi, L (i£6ij 284 He had a garrison after his 
own heart.. guzzitn|:, deep-drinking sivashbucklexs. 2828 
Scott F. M, Perth iv. Neither did ^ frank and manly de. 
portment. .bear the least resemblance to that of tbebravoes 
or swasb-bucklers of the day, Li/ey.Dcmne \ 

I, 32 He shows himself., a daring. .young swash-buckler of } 
poetrj*. t 

attrib. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 23 What a quarrelling ! 
Swash buckler Mars. 2672 Marvell Reh, Transp. I. 260 I 
Men , , do . , cu t and slash about vestments . . rather In a swash- j 
buckler and Hectoring way, than, .like. .Chri'iians. x8i6 • 
Singer Hist. Cards 258 note. The swash-buckler manners > 
of the youth of fa.shion in the reign of Elizabeth. 2896 Gen. | 
H. Porter in Century Mag. Nov, 25 The most approved | 
swashbuckler style of melodrama. 

Hence fpionce-wdsi) Swa'shbuxtlerdom, 'ism, j 
-tuxkleiy, the conduct of a swashbuckler; also 
Swa’shhuxlcleriiig =» Swashbuckling a. 

2862 Mrs. Speio Last Years Ind. 91 A sort of paralytic 
attempt at •swashbucklcrdom and swagger. 2884 igtk 
Cent, Dec. 1023 The *swash-bucklering and speculative 
fashion which the Republican supporters. .extolled. 1914 
G. K. Chesterton Flying Inn ifo Such swa.'shbucklering 
comedy, xB^x Review^ Rev. 14 Apr. $60/1 Mr.GIadsione 
ha.s.,been so sedulous an opponent of *svrasbbuckleiism. 
18S9 D, Hannay Li^ F. Marryat 21 He would have con- 
demned.. such a piece of frantic *STvasbbnckIer>' as the last 
fight of the Rez’cnge. 

Swa'Slil^n^ckliiig, a. [f. Swashbuckler 
( apprehended as an agent-n. in *ZR^) 

Acting like, or characteristic of the conduct of, a 
sw.nsbbuckler ; noisily swaggering, blustering. So 
Swa'ShhuJCkling sb. 

a 2693 Urqukari's Rabelais ni. xliL 349 The huff, snuff, 
..swash-buckling High Germans. 1863 Sala in Temple 
Bar IJL 65 The Hungarian arc stout wines, of a swash- 
buckling flavour, xfids Kingsley Herew, x.Yxii, A swash- 
buckling rufliaiL x888 Boston (.Mass.) Transcript 7 July 
4/4 Swashbucklers are generally satisfied with swashbuck- 
ling. 28S9 T. B. Reed in Boy's Givn Paper 3 Aug. 696/1 
A score or more of swashbuckling ’prentices were on b<»rd 
the ship. 2^4 Atkenxum 27 Oct. 565/3 The one occasion- 
ally degenerates into artifice, and the other into literary 
swashbuckling. 

Hence (back-formation) Swa’shbucfcle zr., to 
swagger noisily, act like a blustering bravo. 

2897 iYesim. Gez. 6 Jan. 3/2 He strikes one as a bravo, 

he s^vashbuckles and swaggers. 

Swaslier^, swesher. Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. 

In 6 ST;vasche(a)r, swacber, susscber, sweseber, 
-eour, [f. Swash /A2,swE3H-t--EB^.] A drummer. 

25.. Aterd.Reg. (Jaro.)Commoun tabemar and swescher. 
2576 in Maitl. Club Misc. (1840) II. 340 Gevia wrwne the 
swaschear that day we moustirit xxxs. 2600 in filcaim 
Grim, Trials IL 245 To the towjies twa swascheris. 


pay spark. 2822 Scott Kenilw, iv, Lay aside your swa.sb- 
ing look. 283$ Stes’enson Prince Otto i. iv, Ibe song went 
to a rough, swashing, popular air. 

2. Applied to a particular stroke in fencing, perh. 
the * stramazon ’ ; also of a weapon : Slashing with 
great force. In mod. use only in reminiscences of 
Shakspere, (Cf, Swash c.l 2, Washikc.) 

2622 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v. iv, With this swashing 
blow, . . I could hulk j'our Grace, and hang you up cross-Ieg’d. 
c 2625 Shaks.'s Rom, ^ yul. t. i. 70 (Qo. 4) Gregorie, re- 
member thy swashing [Qo. 2 & 3, Fo. washing] blowe. 2670 
Milton I/ist. Eng. ir. tVks. 2852 V. 70 The Britans had a 
certain skill with their broad swashing Swords and short 
Bucklers. 2862 G. A. Lawrence Barren Honour I. x. 210 
Even ‘Lanky Jem* recowred after a while from Somers’ 
swashing blow, 2876 Trevelyan Lryi d* Lett. Macaulay 
IL xiu 253 note. He soon showed that he bad not forgotten 
his swashing blow. 2905 Times 27 June 4/6 [He] is a 
swashing foe of all accepted or debat^ theories but his ovti. 

3. Of water, etc. : Dashing and splashing. 

2620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hem^seed (1623) 31 
Drencht with the swassing waues, and slewd in sweat. 2853 
Kane Grinnell Exp, xiv. (1856) 202 Rendered dangerous., 
by the swashing ice and a growing fog. 

Hence Swa'sbiBgly adv., swaggeringly ; in a 
swashbuckling style. 

2664 Cotton Scarrpn.vi. (1741] 79 He wore a Hal Instead 
of Satlin lac’d with Fat, Which being limber grown we find 
Most svi-ashingly pinned up behind. 2892 Sat. Rev. 25 Aug. 
179/2 Mr. Balfour spoke. .swashmgly about Sir William 
Harcourt, 

i* Swa'shlyi adv. Obs. [f. Swash tnl. or a.i 
-h -LT 2.] \\ iih a sound of dashing or splashing. 

2582 Stanthurst jEueis ii. (Arb.) 50 Their tayls with 
croompled knot twisting swashlye they wrigled. 

Swash-man : see Swash sbi^ 

Swash-pen. [f. Swash v. -f P^:^' after 
sivashbitckler^ A literary braggadocio. 

»S93 Harvey Pierce's Super. 15s Mcridarpax..neuer 
madesucb a bauocke of the miserable frogges; as ibis Swash- 
pen weald make of all English writers. 

Swashruter* Obs. If not a misprint, ?a 
combination of Swashbdckler and Swabteuttek. 

1583 Stanyhuest rEfreis i. 15 ITitn soothernc swashruter 
lm\';-^oeaahisAustns]..l'\vm6se vs on high shelotflats. 
Swash-work : see Sivash a? 

Swashy (st>2fi), [f- Swash rAi or v. -b-T.] 

Sloppy, watery. Alsoj^. *\vatcrj’ , ‘washy . 

175s j. O-.vEN Trav. Europe L 70 Some part of the track 
..was piled into heaps of swashy clay. 2803 I. Luntikc 
Let. SepL, in Ltje (1859) 1. x. 282 Ulien 1 hear sech 
preaching a-s .Mr Jay’s. J.. wonder that ike 
ever like to rislcn to my poor swashy setmons- 1R76 iP hitby 
Gloss., Srvashy, wet ground. * Swasby Huff’, poor beverage, 
2S00 Temple Barfri^x. 177 The pavement was swasby with 
three inches of half-melted snow. 

Swasion, -ive, obs- fi. SuASiOb", Suabive, 

71 



SWASIVIOUS. 
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SWATH-BAND. 


f Swasi'Vious, a. Oh. rare~^. [f. It. suasivo 
SuASivE + -ions.] Agreeably persuasive. 

XS92 R. 1 ). Hyf>nerotomachia^ 39 b, With pleasurable 
action.s, maydcnly lestures, swasiuious behauiours. 

SwasB, SwasBing, var. Swash sb.^. Swashing 
fpl. a. 

II Swastika (swai'stika). Also svast-, -ioa. 
[Skr. svasiika, f. svastl well-being, fortune, luck, 
f. sti good + astl being (f. a: to be).] A primitive 
symbol or ornament of the form of a cross with 
equal arms with a limb of the same length project- 
ing at right angles from the end of each arm, all in 
the same direction and (usually) clockwise ; also 
called Gamuadion and Ftleot. Also attrib. 

1871 Alabaster Wheel 0/ Latv 249 On the great toe ts the 
TrisuL On each side of the others a Swastika. 1882 E. C. 
Robertson in Proc, Benv. Nal. Club IX. No. 3. 516 In 
Japan . .the cross-Vike symbo\ of the s^n, the Swastica, is pni 
on coffins. XS9S Relit^uaryOcx. 252 The use of theSwa-siica 
cross in mediaeval times, 1904 rimes 27 Aug. 10/3 (In 
Tibet] a few white, straitened hovels in tiers. . .On the door 
of each Is a kicking swastika in while, and over it a rude 
daub of ball and crescent. 

Swat (swgt), sb,^ north, dial, nnd U,S, Also 
swot. [£ SwATt/.l Cf. Squat A smart or 
violent blow. Also, a heavy fall. 

a x8oo Pegge Su^pl, Grose (MS.), Swai., a Blow. 1847 
Haluwell, A knock, or blow; a fall. North, 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 417/2 One * swat * from his [rc. a 
bear’s] mighty fore-paw. 1909 Jack London in Coniemp, 
Rev, June 704, 1 . .ducked a swat from a club. 

Swat| a hard worker: see Swot sb. 

Swat, fl., obs. and dial. var. Squat a, 

1656 S. Holland Zara 11. v. (1719) 79 Thy breeding no 
belter then that the Boars of Bclgia afford their swat- 
bodied Bantlings. 

Swat (swgt), a.I Also 7 swatt, 9 swot, [north, 
dial, and U.S. variant of Squat i/.] 

L i/i/r. To sit down, squat, north. 

16x5 Brathwait strappado (1878) 129 Swatt on thy tayle 
man, heeres a blythy place. And lie ensure tlice how I gat 
this grace. 1804 R. Anderson Cnmbld. Ball, (c 1850) 49 
They swaitet tern down. Ibid, 83 Come swat thy ways down 
on the snttle. 

2 . iratis. To hit with a smart slap or a violent 
blow ; also, to dash. Chiefly C/.S, 

<2x796 Pecce DerhicUms (E.D.SOi Swat a thing on the 
ground ; to swat a person's brains out. a x8oo Pecce Suppi. 
Grose ^18x4), Swat^ to throw down forcibly. North. 1848 
in Bartlett s.v.. Tell me that again, and I'll 

swot you over the mug. 1905 P. Wallace of Labra- 

dor IPild vi. 83 George effectually disjiosed of the wounded 
goose by swatting him over the head with the paddle. 1911 
Daily lieeord f( Mail 15 July 3 A big army for the destruc- 
tion of the bouse fly with ‘Swat the Fly* as its battle-cry. 

Swat, v.\ to study hard : see Swot v. 

Swat : see Sweat v., Swote Obs., sweat. 
Swatck. (swgtj), sby Sc. and ttorth. Also 6-7 
Bwaohs, 7 suaohe, swatoho. [Origin unknown.] 
L f The ‘ foil ’ or ‘ counterstock’ ofa tally {obs.') ; 
in Yorkshire, a tally ‘affixed to a piece of cloth 
before it is put with others into the dye-kettle ’ 
(Robinson Whitby Gloss. 1876). 

15x2 Norihwnhld. Housek, Bk. (1776) 60 That the said 
Clerkis of the Brevcments entre all the Taills of the Furni- 
unturs in the Jomall Booke in the Countynghous every d.iy 
furthwith after the Brcde be delyveret to the Pantre and 
then the Stoke of the Talll to be delyveret tothe Baker and 
the Swache to the Pantler. X69X Ray N, C, Words, A 
Swache, a Tally: that which is fixt to Cloth sent to Bye, of 
which the Owner keeps the other part, a x8oo Pecce Suppi, 
Grose (18x4), Swatch, a pattern, or tally, a term among dyers 
in Yorkshire, &c. 

2 , A sample piece of cloth. 

1647 in Sc. Jrnl. Topog. (1847) I- 9S/if I . .tryld for yc neir- 
est swacbls of clothe I could find conforme to ye orders re- 
seuid. 2690 Records New Mills Cloth Mafttf^{S.li.S.) 2x9 
That swatches of the mo-it fashionable collours be sent to 
David ^Iaxwell that he may dye them. 1830 Gai.t Lawrie 
T. viL xl. (1840) 352, He had come with his swatch&s, in 
consequence of hearing I was likely to require a coloured 
coat. 1874 Crookes Dyeing ff Calico-Printing 658 Few 
colours.. do not show a distinction if a swatch be cut in 
halves and preserved, the one in darkness and the other in 
the light. 

tratisf, a 1708 T. Ward Eng. Re/.\. (1710) 14 Those little 
swatches, Us’d by the Fair sex, called Patches. 

3 . fig, A sample, specimen. 

1697 J. Sage Fundamental Charier 0/ Presbytery Vtel. 
(ed. 2) C vj b. Such a sample of him ; such a swatch (pardon 
the word, if it is not English) of both his Historical and his 
Argumentative Skill. 17^ Caldwell Papers (MaitL CL) T. 
2x6 My Lord Macclesfield and his retinue they took for a 
swatch of the nation. 27X9RAUSAV To At buckle osYe’s get 
a short swatch of my creed. 2783 Burns Holy Fairx, On 
this hand sits a chosen swatch, Wi’ screw'd up grace-proud 
faces. 1823 Galt R. Gilhaize xiv. Truly. .thou’s no an ill 
swatch o' the Reformers.^ <2x841 R. W. Hamilton Nugse 
ArV. 355 [On Yorks. Dial.) A Swatch, or smaich. Is an 
attack, not very serious, of any evil. ‘ A swatch of the fever.’ 

Swatch, sbl- obs. exc. dial. [app. an irreg. 
variant of Swath 1 . Cf. dial. ja’a/r'A = Swathe 
vl\ A row (of com or grassl cut. 

1573 Tusser Huib. (1878) 131 One spreadeth those bands, 
so in order to |y, As barhe (in swatches) may fill it thereby. 
290X (Lancashire) in Eng, Dial. Did. 

Swatcll (swptj), j 6.3 local, [In local English 
use chiefly in eastern counties. Its relation to 
SiVASH sb.'k 3 is not clear.J A passage or channel 


of water lying between sandbanks or between a 
sandbank and the shore. 

1626 in Foster Eng, Factories India (1909) III. 117 
[Anchored] without the swatch of Swally. 1726 G. Roberts 
Four Yrs, Foy. 336 From a Mile distance off, to the Shore, 
are several Swatches and Channels to go through, having 
Water enough for any Ship. 1775 Romans Florida hv-p. 86 
There arc two swatches thro' the cast breaker. 1830 L>yell 
Princ, Geol, I. 243 A nearly circular space called the * swatch 
of no ground ' [in the middle of the Bay of Bengal]. X889 
A. 'i*. Pask Eyes Thames 66 l*hc famous ‘ Swatch * caused 
by the meeting of the Thames and Medway tides. 19x2 
H ANN AY in Blackw. Mag, Mar. 369/1 The access to the 
roadstead was through ‘swatches*. 

b. Cotnb, Swa’tchway = swash-way (Swash 
3^.1 9). 

27^ Hull Adverliserop^ Dec. 2/1 Anchors and cables, lost 
and left In the Humber. .in the open of Patrington Swatch 
Way. 1852 Taylor Improvem, Tyne 85 Such is an origin of 
swatchwiws in tidal rivers. 2890 Nature xo Apr. 539/2 The 
Duke of Edinburgh Channel, the deepest swalchway of the 
estuary. 290^ Childers Riddle of Sands xii. 154 We 
traversed the Steil Sand again, but by a different swatchway. 
t Swatebe, v, Obs, rare, V ariant of Squ atcu v, 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cv, 29 (cvi. 30] ITic scatthinge [v. rr. 
sqwaltingc, swacebing ; L. ^uassaiid\ leftc ilkadele. Ibid. 
cix. 7 [cx. 6) Sqwat [v. rr. swatchc, squatche; L. compuassa- 
bH\ sal he heuedes, blodc and bane. 

Swatch.ing' (swj-ifii)), vbl. sb. [Origin un- 
known.] A method of taking seals : see quot. 1901. 

1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catal. (ed* 4) 175 Swatching and 
I'rolhng Old Hoods. 2901 W, T. Grenfell in Blackw. 
Mag. N0V.692/X Many seals arc taken by the process known 
as * s watching . On finding a clear piece of water, called a 
‘ pond *, we built a shelter of ice, called a ‘ gaze Here one 
sits and waits till a seal puts up his bead. 

Swath ^ (swp]>, swpk), swathe (sw^ 5 ). 
Forms : i sweep, swapu, 3 swatJo, (4 swethe ?, 
6 swade, suath, 7 swaithe, sweath, 7-9 swaitb), 
4- swath, swathe. [OE. swre]> str. n., szvajtu sir. 
fern, trace, track, corresp. to MLG. sivai^ swdile 
furrow, swath, measure of land (LG. ytvad, swatl), 
MDu. swat (-^•), *swdde (Do. zwad, zwade) swath, 
MG. swade wk. m. swath, piece of flesh tom off 
longways (G. schwad str. m. and n,, schwnde wk. 
m. and f, swath, space covered by the scythe in a 
swing); Fris., (M)LG., early mod.Dn. swade 
liave also the meaning ‘scythe*. The ulterior 
relations and original meaning of the underlying 
Teat root swap* arc uncertain. 

Evidence is not available for determining the date of the 
appearance of the form with a Jongvowd typically repre- 
sented by the spelling swathe, since in the early periods 
svjathe, swathes, are phonetically ambiguous; in modern 
local use, nvaihe is characteristic of the norlhem counties; 
its use in literature has prob. been furthered by association 
with Swathe sb.^] 

+ L Track, trace, lit. and fig: Obs. 

(Chiefly or ? only OE.; quot. ^1250 Is dubious. 

Beowulf (( 5 r.), H wa;|:Te him sio swiSre swa 5 e weardade 
hand on Hiorte. c 8 S 3 ^Elpred Boetlu xxxix. § x Hc..ne 
forlajt nan swascS cer he gefebS |7act I'at he asftcrspy rc 3 , a 900 
O. E, Maftyrol. 5 May74 On Olluctesdune syndon nu gyt 
ba swaceJe drj'hincs fotIa 5 ta..nc mlbte seo bis swa' 3 u..beon 
pxm oSrum florum oconlicod. C900 ir. Batda's Hist. iv. iii. 
(1899) 350 pa swaSc a\vunia5rc5olliccs lifes [orig. regularis 
vitx vestigia permanent^ ^2250 Gen, ff Ex. 3786 Grct fier 
..for-brende hem..Oc aaron al hoi and fer. Cam him no 
ficres swacie ner. 

. 2 . The space covered by a sweep of the mower’s 
scythe; the width of grass or corn so cut. 

£■1475 Cath, Angl, ^73/2 (AddiL MS.), Swathe, erbita 
falcatoris esi, 1523 Fitziiehd. Hush. § 23 Take hede that 
thy mower- -tnowe his swathe cleanc thorowe to that that 
was lasie mowen before. 2664 Spklman Gloss. Dolx, 
Illud terra: spacium quod uno falcis ictu messor radit. Angi. 
swath, c 2830 Clone, Farm Rep, 27 in Libr, Usef. Kttcnvl., 
Husb. Ill, The mowing should be so performed, that neither 
the strokes of the scythe nor the junction of llie .swaths can 
be di-scerned. 2840 Tiioreau Week Concord Riv. Sat, 41 
The great mower Time, who cuts so broad a swathe. 1879 
J, D, Long TEneid ix. 415 While I cut right and left, And 
mow thee in advance a good wide swath. 

b. As a measure of grass land : A longitudinal 
division of a field, ?orig. reckoned by the breadth 
of one sweep of the scythe, local. 

<r2325 in Kennett Pnn (1818) I. 573 Duie Swathw 
dicti prati jacent ut sequitur. Ibid., DImidta roda et dimidia 
Swathe apud Shortedolemedc. 2526 Lincoln Wilts (Line. 
Rec. Soc.) V. x66, 1 bequeth vj swadcs off medow grounde 
jyeng ait byllesby crofftc end for to kepe an obbyl for my 
soule. 1625 Deed in Shejfuld Gloss. (2688) s.v., All those 
foure swathes of land lying and being in Crigleston. 2664 
N. Riding Rec. Soc. (18661 IV. 262 All those sixleene 
swaiihes of meadovve-ground Ij'eing etc. within the lord- 
shippe of Cropton. 2787 Survey in IF, Line. Gloss. 
(1877) S.V., All the gra.<is lands In the Ings are laid out in 
Gads or swaths. 2839 Stohehouse Axholme 258 Two 
swathes (of land] in the Ings Meadow, 

+ c. The extent of sweep of a scythe. Obs. rare. 
Misunderstood by R. Holme Armoury iij. 332/2 as ‘ the 
long crooked Staff or Pole * of a scythe, 

*577 Gooce Heresbaeh's Huso. i. (1586) 41 b, In other 
places they vse a greater Sytbe with a long Suath. 
d. A stroke of the scythe in reaping, rare, 
a 1643 W. Cart^vricht Poems, On Birth Dk. of York 38 
A strangled snake. Kill'd before known, perhaps 'mongst 
Heathen hath Been thought the deed and valour of the 
Swath. 2874 "^KKUsFarfr.MeuldiiigCrtntsi II. iii. 30 The 
hi«B of tressy oal-ears rubbing togetheras their perpendicu- 
lar stalks of aniber-ycilow fell heavily to each swath. 

3 . A row or line of grass, com, or other crop, as 


it falls or lies when mown or reaped ; also collect- 
ively, a crop mown and lying on the ground ; phr, 
in {the) swath (cf. LG, in't swatt), lying in this 
condition. 

Sometimes, ‘ the quantity falling at one sweep of the scythe' 
(Robinson Whitby Gloss, i8;76 s.v. Sweeathe). 
cx-gt^Gloss, W.de Bibbesw.in Wright Yoc, 254 Unenndeyne 

deprte, a swathe [v.r, a swethe of medej ^2340 Fominale 
(Skeat) 1X2 Mian] mawith of mede a swath. 1 a 2<^oo Alorte 
Arth. 2508 A mede..Mawcne and vne-made,..In swathes 
swcppenc downe, fulle of swetc floures. 1573 Tusser Husb. 
(1878} 122 Grasse latelie in swathes is hay (or an ox. 2606 
Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr, V, V, 25 The straying Greekes ripe for his 
edge, Fall downe before him, like the mowers swath. 2614 
Sylvester Bethulieds Rescue v. 499 Long Swathes of their 
degraded Grasse, Well show the way their sweeping Scithes 
did pass. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm iv. vL 409 
If there be plentie of grasse, and that you see it Ij'e thicke 
in the swatlies. 2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. 678 Swaths 
of new-shorn grass. 2766 Goldsm. Vicar W. vi. We turned 
the swath to the wind. 2766 Compl. Farmer. Grips, the 
swaiths,or small heaps of corn, lying in the field, as it is cut 
down with the scythe. 28x3 T. Davis Agric. Wilts Gloss. 

5. V., Hay [is] in swath when just mowed. 1831 Sutherland 
Farm Rep. 74 in Libr. Usef,Knowl.,Hush,\]A, That it may 
come early to the swaith, it is never permitted to cat it down 
in autumn. 2834 Brit. Husb. I. 73 As clover.. is rarely 
tedded, it .should he sufficient to leave every tenth swathe 
for the tithe. 2840 Florist's Jrnl. (1846) I. 70 Though the 
swathe from some grounds Is not heavy, the quality will 
everywhere be very superior.^ 2857 G. Muscrave Pilgr, 
Dauphin! I. xi. 243 The grass had been cut, and left in swaths. 
X883 Sy.mokds Ital. Byivaysi. i Men . . were mowing the frozen 
grass. .and as the swathes fell, they gave a crisp.. sound. 

b. Iransf, Applied to growing grass or corn 
ready for mowing or reaping. 

*577 1 ^* Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1.(1586) 45 b, To the 
ende the after swath may be mowed in Autume. 261: 
Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 200 Whose burden’d pasture bears 
The most abundant swathe. 28x9 Keats To Autumn x8 
While thy hook Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Fract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 366 
In June there was a heavy swath, which wa.s mown for seed. 
x868 Morris Earthly Par, (1870) 1 . 11. 592 Within the flowery 
swathe he heard The sweeping of the scythe. 

c. To cut a swath (U.S. slang) : to make a 
pompous display, swagger, ‘cut a dash^. 

2848 Bartlett Diet. Amer, s.v. Cut. 1855 Knickerb. Mag, 
Dec. 617 [He] might better have cut just as big a swath 
somewhere else. 

4 . iransf. and fig, a. A broad track, belt, strip, 
or longitudinal extent of something. 

? 2605 Drayton Poems Lgr, tf Past. Ode vii, B 8 b, Vet 
many riuers cleere Here glide in^ siluer swathe.*;, And what 
of all most de.'ire Buckstons delicious bathes. 2682 Grew 
Musxum IV. ii. 367 The Notch fortlfy’d with a Swath of 
split Quill. 27x5 ir. Gregory's Astron, (1726) 1 . 256 The 
..Ecliptic, or rather Zodiac, (for like a Belt or Swath, it is 
20 deg. bro.id). 28x8 Hocc Brownie of Bodsbeek I. iiL 4 *» t 
began to look o’er mysbouther, but there was naelhjng there 
but the swathe.*; o’mist. 1849 CuppLEs£ 7 ree«//n«<fxili, Where 
you saw the water winding about the horizon in long swathes, 
as it were. 285^ Mauky Phys, Geog, vL § 339. 205 A breadth 
or sivath of winds in the north-east trades. 2867 Smvth 
Sailors Word‘bk., Swathe, the entire length ofa .sea-wayc. 
290P R. F. Anderson Logit 200 Years Ago 9 An auld wifie 
laying out a swath of unoleached cotton. 

b. Something compared to grass or com falling 
before the scythe or sickle; esp, used of troops 
‘ mown down * in battle. 

1852 M. Arnold Human Life 29 As the foaming swath 
Of lorn-up water, on the main, Falls heavily away with long' 
drawn roar. 2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. vi. § 9- ^ 
nie sound of every drooping swathe of rain. 1873 IpiscF. 
Wayside Inn 111. ScanderbcgiQ The rearguard as it fled, 
Mown down in the bloody suatn Of the battle’s aftermath, 
2895 A, I. Shand Life Gen, Sir E. B. Hamley I. iv. 92 We 
see the dead lying in swathes as they had fallen. 

6. attrib, and Comb., as swath-width ; swathCe)- 
balk, a ridge of grass left unmown between the 
swaths, or between the sweeps of the scythe ; hence 
8wath(e)-balked a,', 8wath(e)-rake, ‘a wooden 
rake the breadth of the swath, used to collect the 
scattered hay or corn ' (E.D.D.) ; swath-turner, 
a machine used for turning over swaths of hay, 

2691 Ray N, C. Words, A *S‘ivaihe bank, a Swarth of 
new mowen Grass or Com. 28x2 WjllaN in Archneologia 
XVII, x6o (W, Riding Words), Sivath-Bauks, the edges 
of grass between the semicircular cuttings of the scythe. 
a iBoo Pecce Suppt. Grose, *Swatk-bawk'd, grass that has 
escaped the scythe. Lane. X65* Inv. in N, W. Line. Gloss. 
(1877) S.V., Two yron *swatb rakes. 2658 R.Huluhrthorh 
Rec. Sufferings for (MS.)Sweatb.rake. 2764 Museum 

RusLll.^i The swaihc-rake; a rakc_ about two yards long, 
with iron teeth, and a beam in the middle, to which a man 
fixes himself with a bell. 2766 Compl. harmer, Swath- 
rake,.. much used in Essex for gathering barl^ after mow- 
ing. 1778 [W. MabshallI Minutes Agric., Observ. 24 In 
the middles of some of the “swath-widlhs. 

Swath 2 , swathe, local variant of Swahth sb.^ 
(Cf. SwAi) jAI) 

1776 in Trans. Soc. Arts (1784) H* Holes, which v/ill 
hold water, and quite spoil the Turf or new Swath. 2826 
Scott Woodst. xxxiii, 1 have made him plough in my fur- 
row, when he thought he was turning up his own 
2873 Swaledale Gloss., Swath, the skin of bacon. 1877 W. W . 
Line, Gloss,, Swarth, Swath, Sward, Swad, grass-land. 

Swath, obs. form of Swathe. 
tSwath-band, swathe-band. Ohs. Forms: 

4 suapebend, 6 swadeband, sweathband, 6-7 
swathe-band, (9 Hist.) swath-band ; 7 swathe- 
bond- [f. stem of Swathe z/. -j-Band sb?- (Be5D 
sb?, BoNorAi). Cf. Swathing-bands.] 



SWATH-CLOUTS. 

1. pi. Swaddling-bands, swaddling-clothes. 

c X31S Shoreham hi, 127 -In suaj>ebcndes by hyne dy^le, 
Ase hyt hys be chyides ryate. 1563 Mirr. Mag-., Hastings 
xcii, Euen in thy Swathebands out commission goeth To 
loo>e thybrealh, that yet but yongly bloweih. 1596 Spex.scr 
F. Q, VI. iv. 23 Huery" P-irt, that vnder sweaihbands lay. 
X632 B. JoNsoN Magtt. Lady 111. iv, Could they teach each 
other how to win I' their swath bands. 1641 J. Trappe Theol. 
TJuot. i. 6 The Babe of Bethlehem (lapt up in the swath- 
bands of ihe^ holy History). 1652 Sparke Prim. Devot, 
<1663) 534 Did not prince-s Chri>t in swath-bands greet? 
1656 J. S.MIT1I PracU Physick 208 After four .Months the 
Hands and Arms may be let loose from swath-bands. 

2. A bandage, binder. 

*55^ J[* Heywood spider ^ F. Ixxx. 32 One leg, and his 
wa.ste, in swadeband rold to be, And crutches by his side, 
1615 Sylvester Joh Triumph, iv. 408 Whenas I made the 
Cloud a clowt for it. And blackest Darkness as a swath-band 
fit, 1672 Ovidde Arte Amandiit About a faint and slender 
body wear A flannel swathband or warm stomacher. x 683 
Houie Armoury iij. 434/2 A Swathe Band.. Of some called 
a Rovvller, ora Linnen Rowller. 

3 . transf. An enveloping membrane, rare. 

x668 Culpepper Sc Cole Burihol. Anai, 1. xvil. 43 Another 
external [membrane] from the Peritonmum, which adhares 
but loosely, whence they term it the Swath-band of the 
Kidney^ [i.e. fascia renum}. 

t Swath-clouts, sb. pi. 06s. Also 4 olut ; 6 
swathe, [f. stem of Swathe v. + pi. of Cloot sb. 
Cf. SwATHiNG-CLOUTS.] Swaddling-clothes. 

CX32S Gioss. IK de Bihbssw, in Wright Voc, 143 (Camb. 
MS,)Lorsdeytcstremaylo\ez[g'/i>ji swath-clut), 157QLYLV 
Ettfihites (.Arb.) 60 When children are in their swathe cloutes, 
X5^ Ibid, Ep. Ded. 214 The other (right Honourable) being 
but yet in his swathe cloutes, 1 commit.. to your Lordships 
protection. 1583 Melqancke Pkitotimus Hivb, Was it 
not better for the two twinnes Romulus and Remus, to be 
caste oute in their swath domes ? X592 Lyly Gallathea in. 
i, Beeing yet scarce out of his swath-clowtes. 

Swatne, sb ,^ : see Swath 
S watlie (sw^t?). sb^ Also 7-8 sTiTOitli, swath. 
£OE. swaf-, only in dat. pi. swaJ)Um\ 

for related forms see Swathe v,^ Swethe, Swaddle, 
SWEDDLE.] 

L A band of linen, woollen, or other material in 
which something is enveloped; a wrapping; some- 
times, a single fold or winding of such ; also coIUcL 
sing. a. gen, 

exoso Voe, in Wr.-Wulcker 484/17 Institis^ in swa^um. 
[Gloss on John xi. 44.] 2598 Florid, Banda, .a skarfe or a 
swathe, x 6$5 Wood LrVeiO.H, S.) 11 . 88, 3 crevetts, 4 
swaiths, 2 handkerchiefs, x68t Grlw Mttssttm iv. iii. 373 
The Handle, adorned with fine Straws laid along the sides, 
and Iap*d round about it, in several distinct Swaths, x^ix 
Adoisom Sped. No. 90 ? 7 Long Pieces of Linen, which 
they folded about me till they had wapt me in above an 
hundred Yards of Swathe. 1737 Whiston Jasephusy Antiq, 
iiL vii. §3 A cap,.. made of thick swaths, x8i8 Keats 
Prophecy at Though the linen that will be Its swathe, is on 
the cotton tree, xpxi *Geo, A. BiRytiSGHAM* Lighter Side 
Irish Life viL J59 Young men masked and disguised with 
swathes of straw tied over their clothes, 

fb. sing.Sipl, Aninfant’s swaddling-bands, Ohs, 
1565 Cooper Thesaurus^ Crepjmdia..\\\^ first apparayle 
of children, as, swathes, ..and such lyke, 1580 FermorAce, 
in Archxol. Jrnl. {1851) Vill. 1S6 Y® other daughter to be 
pictured [on the side of the Tomb] as dieinge in y« cradle or 
swathes. x6^ Shaks. Timon iv. lii, 252 Had’st thou like 
^’s from our first swath proceeded. 1646 Llueu-yn AIch^ 
Miracles^ etc. 9S Thou that in Conquests didst thy Non- 
age bathe, And like Alcides corabate in thy S>vathe. 1742 
Blmu Gnrje 138 Like new-born Infant wound up in his 
Swaihes. 1786 Misc. Ess, in Ann. Reg. 125/1 [llie infant] 
is not there straddled and filleted up in a swathe, 
c. A surgical bandage. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man Pref. i Engines, Swathes, 
Ties, Bands and Ligatures, described by Hippocrates. 1656 
J. Smith Pract, Physick 162. Swaths, which are either of 
leather. .or of w-ollen. 1722' Douglas in Phil. Trans. 
XXX.II. 85, I turn’d a swath a little broader than the 
Patient’s Hand once round him. 1806 J. Besesford Mise^ 
ries Hum. Life ni. (ed. 3) 43 •''ly limping gait, and this be- 
witching swathe about my head. 1897 Allbutt s Syst, Med. 
II. 376 Strips of lint. .may be laid along the. .swelling. .and 
covered with the flannel swathe as before. 

2. a. transf, A natural formation constitutmg a 
wrapping; fa covering membrane, integument; 
an object that enwraps something, as a cloud. 

161S Crooke Body of .tfan igi The outward coatc incest, 
inc the kidneyes which is commonly called faocui oz the 
swVh 1733 Chevne Enel. Malnd, . x. § 4. 08 These 
Stvaiths ancT Jlembranes burst and break nalmally. iSyt 
Daily News iq Aeg., Grey swathes of cloud still hung about 
the hills. 1S80 Browsino Ban 4 Enwi 49 The downy 
swathes [of cloud about the memn] combine. iSsr illEREDiTH 
Booms, Eng. bof. Storm tv. When . .high in swathe of smoke 

the mast Its fighting tag outrolled. 

•i' b. = List sb.^ 6 b, Listee. Obs. 

1673 Sloxon tr. Barozzio’s Bignola sz The nether Band or 
Swathe of the Column. JHd. 58 The upper 1 orus, or Swathe. 

c. /fr- Something that restricts or confines like 
a swaddling-band. . 

1864 spectator 2^ Dec. 7500 Tied m) helpl^ly in tigbt 
sw’athes of ignorance. 19^ Ibid. 3 Feb. 176/x ^Vitbm the 

swathes and fetters of civilisation. ^ 

3. Comb, : fawathe-fish, the ribbon-nsn. 

1663 CharletON Onomast. 726 Txnia.. the S^rath-fUb. 
1901 Cuvr. Holuand Meusnd 89 With a graceful bending 
of her knees beneath her swatheUke kimono. 

Swathe (swciiS), v. Also fi -7 B-wath. [late 
OE. swapian, f. sviap : see Sw.vthe ri.-] 

1. Irons. To envelop in a swathe or swathes ; to 
ivrap tip, swaddle, bandage. 
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11., MS.CofL Vesb.D. 14 in Kluge Angeisdehs. Lose, 
ouch 73 Heo hme baoede..and frefrede and swaSede and 
roccode. 13* • Bonaventura's Aledit, 974 Alarye, with a 
swole cloute. Swaged here sones hede alle aboute. c 1425 
Cursor AT. 17236 (Laud) Snche clothis as she had to bond 
With suche she swathid (Co//, suedeld, Cm. swetheled] 
hym & bond. CX440 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 78 Sw.*ilhe [v.r. 
sweihe] a lender vyne in bondes softe. 1538 Elyot, Fascior 
.., to swathe a cbyldci. x6ii Cotcr., Bander, .to bind, 
swaddle, swath, tyc with bands. 1^7 Dampier Voy. I. xv. 
408 From their Infancy their Feet are kept swathed up with 
bands. 1742 Ricmardsoh Pamela IV. 3x9, I have seen 
poor Babies roll’d and swath’d, ten or a dozen times round, 
then Blanket upon Blanket, Mantle upon that, 18x9 Scott 
Ivanhce Nlii, 1 found my arms swathed down, mi* feet lied. 
1824 — Redgaunttet let. xi. His legs stretched out before 
him, and swathed up with flannel. 1863 Tvxdall Heat i. 
6 Two glasses are swathed thickly round with listing, to 
prevent the warmth of the hands from reaching the mer- 
cury. 1892 K. Twam in speaker 3 Sept. 290/1 In the 
winter [the roses] were swathed in cocoanut fibre and sack- 
ing. 

b. Said of the swathe or wrapping. 

1856 Miss Mulock //rt/i/ixjr xxii, The showiest of 
cambric kerchiefs swathing him up to the very chin. 1909 
Daily Graphic 4 Oct. 13/2 This scarf-Uke trimming also 
sviTUbes the high toques of pleated velvet. 

O, To wrap round something, as or like a swathe 
or bandage. 

x6s6 J. Smith Pract. Physick 163 The second band laid 
on they sw.Tlhe tvith fewer rollings. 1824 W. Irvisg T. 
Trav. IV. 279 He. .bad a red belt or sash swathed round 
his body. 1833 M. Scott To/n Cringle xv. (1859) 369, I can 
s^vathe a bandage too, although no surgeon. 1900 Daily 
Graphic 4 Oct. 13/x [To] wear their hair s^vathed round 
their heads h la R^camier. 

2. transf. and fig. To envelop or surround as 
with a wrapping; to enwrap, enfold ; *f*to encircle 
so as to confine or restrain. 

1624 (Quarles fob SecL xviiL N4h, Who is’t that lames 
the raging of the Seas, And swaihes them vp in mists, 
v/hen-e're he please? 1692 Bp. Hopkixs Disc. Proxddeuce 
in Expos. Lor^s Prayery etc 276 Who hath swathed In the 
great and proud Ocean, with a Girdle of Sand. X78x Cow- 
per Retircm. 527 [God] swathes about the s%velling of the 
deep. That shines and rests, as infants smile and sleep. 1809 
De Quikcey in *H. A Page* Life (1877) I. vli. 145 My 
cottage. .being swathed about by a little orchard. x86o 
Froude Hist. ^rtV.xxxv. VI. ^28 In that brief time she had 
sivathed her name in the horrid epithet which will cling to 
it for ever. x86o Tyndall Glae. i. xxi. 143 The RilTelberg 
was swathed in a dense fog. x86o Farrar Orig. Lang. vt. 
I4X The mists that swathed the primeval chaos. xSS5 G. 
^IACDONALD , 4 ntu Q, Ncighb. xv. (1878) 30S The water 
swathed their stems with coolness and freshness. 1884 W. C. 
Smith KUdrostan 43 Dim-lettcred texts from the Holy 
Word} Cut all in the damp moss swathed and bound. 

^ 3. To make into sheaves. Obs, rarr^, 

2611 CoTCR,, /«'«//, swathed, or made into sbeaues. Ibid.y 
lavetery to swathe, or gauel corn; to make it into sbeaues, 
or gauelK 

Swathe-band : see Swath-bakp. 

Swathed (sw<!5d, poet, swe^’ffvd), ppl. a. [f. 
Swathe v. + -edI.] 

•{■1. Wrapped in swaddling-clothes, swaddled. 
x6o3 Hevivood Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 167 He . . first dej>o^ 
Jly father in my swathed infancy. 1627 Dravtdn Agin- 
court Ixxi, An eagle.. A swathed Infant holding in her foote. 

2, Enveloped in a wrapping or bandage or in 
clothes draped round the figure ; in recent dress- 
making, arranged in or characterized by folds 
resembling those of a bandage. 

x8xs Kirby S: Sp, Eniomoi. iij. (18x8) I. 66 The swathed 
appearance of most insects in this stale (se. the pupa sLite). 
i 8 zx Joanna Bailue A/eir. Leg.y Afalcoi/u s lleiriuy The 
Swathed Knight walks bis rounds. 1852 Thackeray Es- 
mond J. xiii. With a laugh and a look at hts s^vathed 
[gouty] limb. 1896 Daily Ne^vs i Dec. 5/® The swathed 
bodice was ornamented with straps of embroider>'. 1890 
Marc, Benson & Gourlay Temple of Afut l 12 An Arab 
girl with solemn eyes and swathed form. 

Swathel, obs, form of Swaddle. 

Swather ' (swcI-Soj). rare. [f. Swathe v. + 

-EB I.] 

•Ifl. (See qnot. and Swathe v. 3.) Obs. rare-°. 
z6zz CoTGF., laveieur, a swatber, or binder vp of corne 
into gavells. 

2. One who swathes. 

J833 J. Davidson Etubalming6 It [se. the bodv] Vi’a.s then 
^STished, and by the xoA^tTat, or swatbers, closely rapped 
in clothl 

Swatber ^ (sw§']«i, swp'J^^j), [f. Swath a + 
-erV] (Seequot.) . 

2875 Knight Diet, Mech,, S-wather, a device attached^ to 
the front of a mowing-machine for the purpose of raising 
the uncut fallen grain and marking the line of separation 
between the cut and the uncut grain. 

Swa>tliiii^ (sw^'ffig), vbt. sb, [f. Swathe v, + 

. I 

1. The action of the verb Swathe; wrapping or | 
binding up; swaddling. 

X37S, etc. [implied in Sivathixc-band, clothes -clouts] . 
T1440 Promp. Parv, 482/1 Swathynge of cbyld>T. x6^o 
Bulwer Auihropomef. 185 The Pcrgamitt5..had a c^t 
affecUtion..in streight swathing of their children. x6^ tr 
Bonet's Mere. Compit.ww. arja Stvathmg 
Bleeding. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India P. 198 
no swathing to their Babes. 1796 Morse 
4S9 The smallness of their feet is reckoned a 
oflheir beauty, and no swathing is omitted-to give them 
that accomplishment, . .u .1 

2 . concr. 'raat with which something is swatnea , 


SWATTEB. 

a wrapping; a bandage; a swaddling-band ; also 
Jig. (Most commonly in //.) 

,z6s* CorreRELL tr. CatfrenbdAs Cassandra ii. 132 Put- 
ting his hands where he found his hurts paine him, he met 
with the plaisters and swathings which had bin aonlved 
to them. <Z37« Ken SmnPpct. Wks. 1721 IV. 33 To.. heal 
each Wound, Which there is with soft Swathing bound. 
1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 630 Flannel swathing 
around the body, i860 Tyndall Gtac. il iii. 046 Were the 
earth unfurnished with this atmospheric swathing. 1B84 J. 
CoLMRNE Dicks Baslta 58 The women in a nine calico 
swathing. r904 Bmcis 3rd 41/1 Egyft. Booms Bril. iVus. 
117 Ihe linen swathings of mummified bodies. 

Swa-tliing’, ppl. a, [f. Swathe s/. - i - -lvg i^.] 
That swaihes ; enveloping, enwrapping, 

2844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile 1943 The slow pro- 
wssion of the swathing seas. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems V. XV. 15 No bud had burst its swathing hood. 

Swa -tiling-band. 

1. = Swaddling-band. Usually pi. 

Portugal aoij Vp they toke the child png, 
swathing band. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Btoiidi s Eromena 192 'Ihey scorned to serve a babe in his 
swathing bands, a i663 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) II. 221 
An angel of silver. .presenting to our I.ady a child of gold 
in swathing-b.'mds. 1702 N. Tate Hymtty * White shep- 
herds IV, The heavenly Babe. .All meanly wrapt in swath- 
ing bands. 1875 Encycl. Brit. IIX, 2S9/1 Among neither 
people, however, did art altogether escape from the swath- 
ing-bands of its nursery. 

*t* 2. A bandage, a band of stuff for winding round 
a body. Also transf Obs. 

*6rS Crooke Body 0/ Alan 143 Fascia renum, that is, the 
Kidneyes swathing band. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclafs Ar- 
gents V. I. 328 Hee lakes off the swathing-band from the 
most dangerous wound. 1683 Lorrain Murei's Rites 
Funeral 3 Afterwards they anointed it [sc. the corpse] out- 
wardly all oter with a certain gum ; wrapt it in swatbing- 
bands of very fine linnen. 1684 T, Burnet 7 A. Earth i. 
263 As so many girdles or swalhing-bands about the bc^y 
of the earth. 

tSwa*tMng-clotlies, sb. pi. Obs, = Swad- 

DUNG-CL0THE3. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. vit 4, 1 was nursbid in swathing 
clothis. ISS* Rouinson tr. Mere’s Utopia 11. (1895) t6a 
They maye layedowne the yong infaiintes.. take them out 
of their swaihynse clothes and bolde them to the fyere, and 
refreshe them with playe. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, hi. ii, 
112 Thrice hath the Hotspur Mars, in swathing Clothes, 
This Infant Warrior.. Discomfited great Dowgias. x6xr 
Cotcr. s.v. Aube,Eu mesaubes, in my infancie, or swathing 
clothes } when I was In my cradle. 

+ Swa-thiag-cloTits, sb. pi. Obs. - Swad- 
dling-clouts. 

*375 Creation 763 in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (187S) 233 A 
song child.. In J>e swahyng cloulis wounde. X585 Greene 
Planetom. Wks. (Grosart) V, 69 A disease rooted m women 
from their swathing cloutes. 2594 Greene & Lodge Look- 
ing 4 b. Wrapt in the foldes and swathing cloutes 

of shame. x6or Shake. Ham. n. ii. 401 That great Baby 
you see there, is not yet out of his swathing clouts [ist Qo, 
swadling clowts). 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 68 What a 
Filou in swathing Clowts ? 

Swathy ^swp’J)!, s\v^i’(ii), a, rare. Also 8 
swathey. [f. Swath 1 + -y.J Of, pertaining to, or 
consisting ot swaths. 

a r6zj MiDDLirro.N Witch 1. it. I’ll mar their syllabubs and 
.swathy fcastings Under cow's’ bclKes with the parish youths. 
a 1790 Joanna Baillie Summer's Day 75 Forth hies the 
mower. .And lays the grass in many a swatbej* line. 

Swats (swgts), sb. pi. Sc. Also 6 swaits, 
8 waitti 5 , 9 swatts. [repr. OE. sxvatan ‘ cerv'isia *, 
beer.] New small beer or ale ; also see qnot, 1 888 . 

1508 Dunbar Flytyig 130 Sueir swappit swanky, suyne- 
keper ay for swaittis. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxtit. 

261 Now drink tbay MyJk and Swaits In stetd of AilL 
a xfi^Ssfiwiu^Btythsome lVedding6gTbtTe will be. .swats, 
and scraped paunches. 17x7 Ramsay Elegy on Lucky 
lVood\i, She ne'er,. kept cow’d tip within her waws, But 
reaming swats, 1791 Bur.ss Tam o’ Skanter 40 Reaming 
swats, that drank divinely. 1871 C. GtBBon Lack of Gold 
XXX, However, he took a draught of swats (small ale).^ 1888 
Edmosston fie Saxby Home A’aiuralist 209 Swaits is the 
water that covers sowens, and is used to thin the sowens, 
or as a drink. 

Swatt, Swatte : see Sweat v., Swote Obs, 
Swatter (swm’taj), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Echoic. Cf. Squatter ; also early luod.Du. 
swadderen to slaver (of serpents), to splash in water 
(Kilian), dial, enuadderen in the latter sense, 
WFlem. z’tcaddcren to speak slaveringly, G. dial. 
schwadem to disturb (water), splash, be agitated. 

(of liquids), to tipple, also to prattle, babble; f. 
root swaiU (; frequent, suffix -eb5.] 

L intr. To flutter and splash in water like ducks 
or geese ; to splash water about or splash about in 
water; t/ff. to wallow. 

1501 Douglas Hcn.i. xxv, In that desert. .Quhatr 
dragouns, lessertis, askis, edders swatlerit, ^Vith niouthts 
gapand. a 1599 Roixock Lect. Passicn etc. xxxvuL (1616) 

371 Hee swatters and swimmes,. .heedrownes not altogether. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Diirialt 1183?) so Tymes wherein the 
world lay..swatlering in all sorte of superstition. 1637 
Rl*therford Let. to Lady Culross 15 June, ip be swat- 
tcring, & swimming over bead fie ears in Christ s lo»el 
?<t x8oo Trva Sisters x'l in Child Ballads (lESi) 1. 133 Aye 
she swaltered {ether vers, swittertj and .nye she swam. 

Until she came to the mouth of the dam- 1816 Scott BL 
Dwarf TcrCx, I^fore he lap the window into the castle moat, 
and .scattered through it Hke a wild duck. xSax — Pirate 
xxx I swatlered hard for my life, wi’ the help of anc of ibe 
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SWAY, 


oars. 1871 G. Lawrekce Anteros xx.{iZj2') 177 *Pray, 
gently, on the right’ — cries the mild Master, in toe act of 
swatiering through a mir>^ pool. 

fb. iransf. To ‘flutter*. Obs.rare. 

1676 Row Conin, Blaii^z Atiiobicg. iii. (1848) 122 Out of 
the drearv vale of tears My soul hath svvattercd out, 1843 
Whistte-ohikie (1890) II, 43 The blude a swatert through 
my hert. 

2 . To fritter away (as time, money), 

1690 C. Nesse Hist, ^ Mysi. O. <5- N. Test. I. 78 Such as 
swatter away all their youth-time.. in ways of both vanity 
and villany. 1790 Grose Provinc, Gloss, (ed. 2), Swatter^ 
to scatter or waste. He swatlered away all his money. 
Horth. 1905 sgth Cent, Sept. 404 Proof that, .it Irr. the poor 
rate] does not go to the poor, but is just *swattered away 

Swattle (swre't’l), v, norlk.diaL [f. tiie same 
root as prec. -I- frequent suffix ‘LE. Cf. G. dial. 
schwatteln to splash, etc.] 

1 . intr. To make a splashing or spluttering noise 
in or with water. (Cf. prec.i.) 

T67X Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 186 That she carryed 
him downe and threw him in the becke, and that he 
swattled after he came in the becke. C1700 Kennett yl/.S*, 
Lansd. /ojjt Sioattle^ to drink as ducks doe water, 
b. intr. and rejl. To tipple or guzzle drink. 

1785 Bran New Work (E.D. S.) 460 He can be naa neh- 
bour at dow, that tipples and s^vattles, and idles fra morn- 
ing to neet. ezBzS Hocc in % lY£lso>Ps lYks, (1855) I. 224 
Some wouldna gie misery a dram Though they swattle 
themselves till they spew. 

2. = prec. 2. 

i68x H. More Expos. Dan. Pref. 93 By making them 
swattle away their love and zeal upon false objects. 1691 
Ray N, C. Words, To Swattle away, to waste. 1876 Mid- 
Yorks. Gloss, s.v,, Till thou'd swattled it clean away, bit 
by bit. 

Swatty (swg'ti). U.S. slang. = Swaddt sb. 

1901 H. W. Phillips Red Saunders 4 A flnt-faccd swatty 
Bt Fort Johnson halted me. rgox Munsey^s Mag. XXIV. 
481/2 A stray ‘swatty * or two going back and forth between 
the post and Stringtown. 

Swank, Sc. form of Swage sb. 

Swaule, obs. variant of Swale sb\ 

Bwave, obs. form of Su.tVE ; variant of Swatve. 
Swaver (swel'vaj), v. north, dial. Also 4 
Bwafra. [?f. Scand. stem sveif-: see Swayve 
and -ER 5 , Cf. ON. sveifla to swing (Norw. dial. 
sveivla to fan, waft), and Eng. dial, swavel to reel, 
stagger, sway about.] intr. To stagger, totter. 
Also fig. to decline away Jrom. 

1ax\aaMcrte Arth. 3970 Than swetes the swete kynge 
and in swoune fallis, Swafres vp swiftely, and swetly hym 
kysses. £*483 Digoy MysU. Conversion of Si. Paul 447 
Thow3e on do swauer atvay from our lore. 1768 Ross 
Helenore L 20 She wins to foot, an' swavering makes to 
gang. x8d6 Gregor Banjfsh. Gtoss. s. v., He swavert o' 
the edge o’ the rock, an syne fell our. i8S6 Buchanan 
Rond. Poems 230 His heart faU'd, he swaver'd forth again. 
1874 — Scaitk o' Bartle Poet. Wks. 1. 199 Swavering down 
the path, he took my atm. 

Swaviloquent, obs. form of SaAviLOQDENT. 
Swawle, obs. variant of Swale yAi 
Sway (sw?i), sb. Forms ; 4-5 sweighe, 4-5, 
8 sweigh, 4-6 (9 diali) awey, 5 swegh, sweyh, 
aweyg, swy5e, 5-6 aweygh, 6 awaie, swayo, 
8Waigh(e, swea, siiey, suai, 8-9 dial, swee, 
swye, 6- sway. [In branch 1 f. Sway v . ; with 
sense l cf. EFris. swei movement in a curve. In 
branch II partly of different origin; for sense 12 cf. 
ON. sveigr (Sw. sveg, Norw. sveig) switch, twig.] 
E The action of the verb Sway. 

1 . The motion of a rotating or revolving body. 
C1374 Chaucer Boetk. i. met. v. 13 (Camb. MS.) O Tbow 
.. which.. tornest the heuene with a Rauessyng sweyh \v.r. 
sweighe). Ibid, il pr. i. 22 The swyfinesse and the swey^ 
\o.r, sweyes) of hir [jci Fortune’s] lumynge wheel. CX386 
— plan 0/ Law's T. X98 O firstc moeuyng crueel Armament, 
With thy diurnal sweigh that crowde>t ay And hurlest al 
from Est til Occident. X4J2-*o Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. 2024 
As Fortune.. list on hir whele make a man ascende,..And 
with a swj^e ^Iww h>'m to meschaunce. 1426 — De Guil. 
Pilgr. 12234, iiij spookys..Set vp-on an Extre large, Of the 
sweygh to here the charge. 2598 Svlve-STEr Du Barias iz. 
i. ly, H andie-crafts 578^ To know Heav’n's course, and how 
their constant swaies Divide the year in month*;, the months 
in dayes. x6oi Shaks. yul. C. i. iii. 3 Are not you mou’d, 
when all the sway of Earth Shakes, like a thing vnfirme? 
xBxo Histrio-m. i.sa/Tumeahuge wheele; contrary to the 
sway Place me a fiye uppon’t. 

2 . The sweeping or swinging motion of a heavy 
body, a storm, etc. ; the impetus or momentum of 
a body, etc. in motion. Obs. or dial. 

‘=^*374 Chaucer Troylns ii. 1383 Whan J?at sturdy ok.. 
Receyued hath be happy lallyng strok The grete sweigh 
doth It to come 3I at onys.^ C1540 tr. Pol. Yer^. En^.Hist. 
(Camden No. 29) i6The bridge., being broken ■with tneswey 
of people that thronged over the same, xs68 V. Skinner tr. 
Montanus Inquisition 24 b. That he may fall downe with a 
sway. 1577 B. Googe HeresbaclCs Husb. iv. (1586) 188 
Great Maules and Bectel*^ which the more augerly the Beare 
shoueth aside, with the greater sway they come vppon his 
head againe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11.x. 15 Untill a nation 
straunge,..wUh their importune sway, This land invaded 
with like violence. 1645 XJssher Body Dxv. (1647) 74 In 
a field there are many battels, ..yet all turn head v.*iih one 
sway at once, 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 251 With huge two- 
handed sway Brandisht aloft the horrid edge came down. 
*700 Dryden Ceyx «5* Ale. 167 ITie hero tenth advanc’d 
before the rest Sweeps all before him with impetuous sway. 
*757 Gray Bard 75 Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's 
'Sway, xBoa James Milit. Diet., Sway, the swing or sweep 


of a weapon. ^18x5 Shelley 387 Seized by thesway 

of the ascending stream. 1825 Scott Talistn, xxvii, The 
glittering broadsword., descended with the sway of some 
terrific engine, 

*553 Giumalee Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) yj The^ feele 
nothing but pleasure and therunto be caried with their holle 
sweygh forig. omni imfetd\. 1579 Fenton Gnicciard, 831 
So that the whole svvaigh or burden of the Warre lay upon 
the Swizzers. 

t b. A swinging stroke or blow. Sc. Obs. 

*535 STE\yART Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 383 This schiphird 
carle he gaif him sic ane swey (etc.], 
c. A turn, veer. Sc. 

28x8 Hogg Broivnie of Bodsheck viu. I. 139 Ye ken the 
wind very often taks a swee away round to the cast i’ the 
night time. 1875 W. M®Ilwraith Guide IVigtosvnsh. 126 
The [flat-bottomed] boats were liable to give a sudden swee. 
+ 3. Torce or pressure bearing or inclining its 
object in one direction or another* Obs. 

x56sPeend HemiaphroditusT^vh, Such be the. .fits which 
in the blinded brayne Of wanton women often times with 
swinging swey doth reigne. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xUx. 
§ 6 As long as the sway of euill cu*;tome ouerbeareth them. 
1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 305 The sway of the world doth 
weigh downe all things that can be spoken out of the word 
of God. x 657 Milton P. L. vi. 234 Expert When to advance, 
or stand, or turn the sway Of Battel. X7$7 W, Wilkie 
Epigon. 111. 52 Push’d and yielding to superior sway, ..the 
Spartan ranks gave way. 1791 J. Learmont Poems 32 Sic 
is Britain’s present state. A sweigh will coup her ony gate. 
+ 4 . Inclination or bias in a certain direction; 
cccas. deviation from a course of action. Obs. (in 
later use *SV.). 

a 1586 Sxsi'nv.'i Arcadia iii. xxiil. (10x2) 490 (He) sufTred.. 
his imaginations to be raised even by tne sway, which hearing 
or scing, might give unto them. 1595 SiiAja. John 11. i. 578 
This aduaniage, this vile drawing byas, This sw.iy of motion. 
1^96 Bacon Max. Com. Law iii. (1636) 10 This rule doth 
give them a sway to take the law more certainly one way. 
a 1601 ? Marston Pasquit ff Hath. (1878) 1. 188 Their verie 
wish.. had some sway from dutte. 1645 Milton Tetrnch. 
29 Such a peculiar sway of liking, or disliking in the affairs 
of matrimony. 1730 T. Boston in MorriKon Mem.x. (1899) 
3x6 A plain sway to the other side appearing in that com- 
mittee. x8*o Hogg Winter Even. 7', i. 253 (Jam.) Its your 
mind that I'm sad for; they’ll gic’t a wrang swee. 

6. Prevailing, overpowering, or controlling influ- 
ence, 

a 1510 Douglas /dug Hart 11. 216 No dar I nocht be no 
way mak travale, Bot quhair I se my maister get a swey. 
*575 Gascoigne Kenetworih Wks. 19x0 II. 103 You fishes 
all, and each thing else, that here have any sway. 1^86 A. 
Day Engl. Secretary x. (1625) 26 My Lord the Duke is here 
of great sway. X67X Milton Samson 791 The jealousle of 

I..OVC, powerful of sway In human hearts. 1705 Addison 
Italy 21 This renders it very suspicious, that the Interests 
of Particular.. Religious Orders. .have too great a Sway in 
their Canonizations. H, Waltole y ertuds Anted. 

Paint. (X786) II. 57 His Countess, who had great sway with 
him, being notoriously corrupt. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
vii. II. x88 Ibesovercign of this country, acting in harmony 
with the legislature, must always have a great sway in the 
affairs of Cnrlslendom. 1879 Dixon Windsor 11. ii. 26 The 
girl had fallen under the sway of nuns and priests. 

6. Power of rule or command ; sovereign power 
or authority ; dominion, rule. 

1586 A. Day Engl. Secretary l (1625) 33 In causes of sway 
and government. 1626 B. Jonson Epigr. xxxv, 2 A prince 
that rules by example, more than sway. x68x Dryden Abs, 
ff Ac/iii, 780 For who can be secure of private Right, If 
Sovereign Sway may be dissolv’d by Might ? 1583 Temple 
Mem. Wks. 2720 1. 458 There were two ruling Burgomasters 
of Amsterdam. .who had the whole Sway of that Town. 
2706 Prior Ode to Queen xxv, France on universal Sway 
intent. 1836 Thirlwall Greece xvi. II. 372 Her sway was 
exclusively acknowledged by her Peloponnesian allies. 187* 
Yeats Growth Comm, x8i Western India from Ormuz to 
Ceylon owned theswayofPortoga!, 2875 VoKmnMMaiolica 
ii. 14 There were two periods of Mahoinmedan sway in Spain. 

b. transf. and fig. 

*597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. xo8 That horse his mettell 
from his rider takes Proud of subiection, noble bv the swaie. 
1644 Milton Educ. 1 Either by the definite will of God so 
ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature. 2692 Prior Ode hint. 
Her. iv, ‘1‘be Sun absent, with full sway the Moon Governs 
the Isles. 17x4 R« Fiodes Pr^t, Disc. ii. 220 The soul., 
originally govern’d the body with an absolute sway. x8o5>6 
Cary Dante, Inf, viii. 16 A small bark., under the sole s^vay 
Of one that ferried it, 2872 Palcrave Eyr. Poems 136 In 
the hearts of men is thy sway. 

c. contextually, (a) Means of government. (^) 
Position of authority or power. 

^2645 Howell (1655) IV, xlvii. iii The Sword Is the 
surest sway over all pecple who ought to be cudgel'd rather 
then cajoll’d to obedience. 2765 Goldsu. Double Trans- 
form, 102 No more presuming on her sway, She learns good- 
nature every day. 2805-6 Cary Dante. Inf. vii. 84 One 
nation rises into sway. Another languishes. 2825 Scott 
Talism. xi. He bad been raised to the ducal sway in the 
German empire. 

7 . Phr. To bear (f a or ike) sway, eta (also f io 
carry sway) ; to role, govern ; to hold the (highest) 
position in authority or power; to exercise influ- 
ence, carry weight. Also, ^ to carry the sway of. 

2550 Crowlkv Last TTntnipet 1309 Let them two [sc. 
knowledge and fear of the Lord] bear all the swea In thy 
doinges. 2555 Watbeman Fardle Facions ii. vi. 151 Nexle 
vnio the kinges maiestie, the comtnunaltie bare the sw^we. 
X567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 8 Suchc as in many ages before 
had borne the grettest syaighe in thar publike w^e. 1570 
Walsikghasi in D. Digges Complete Amhass. (1655) 8 
Montmorencie.,now carrieth the whole stov of the Court. 
*573 G. Harvey Leiter-hk. (Camden) 3 Wilfulnes wil beare 
a su^ if it be not bridelld. 1^2 Mulcaster Positions 
xxxrii. (1887) 250 One prince beareth the sway, 1636 Mas- , 


SINGER Gt. Dh. Florence 11. ii, This is the man that carries 
The swa^ and swinge of the Court. 2652 Hodbes Leviaik. 
1. v. ig As it comes to bear sway in them. 2725 Pope 
Iliad I. 285 Let revenge no longer bear the sway. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 1. 459 Hunilyand 
Bothwell, who bore the chief sway in the kingdom. 2779 
Mirror No. 66. r 5 He knows, .that, in Lady Anne, vanity 
bears absolute sway. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (2889) 1. 9 The 
ages when the Church bore sway over every action oflife. 

8. Manner of carrying oneself ; carriage, deport- 
ment. ? Obs, 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty iii. 20 The Antinous’s easy 
sway^ must submit to the stiff and straight figure of the 
dancing master. 2796 W. H. Marshall Planting II. 40 
The Evergreen Bignonia. . will form at a distance a grand 
figure from the sway they bear. 2845 J, Keegan Leg. ff 
Poems (1907) 263 From time out of mind, this parish has 
been famous fonts dances, and our boys and girls always., 
brought the sway, both for step and figure, and carriage, too. 

9 . The action of moving backward and forward 
or from side to side. 

1846 Holtzapffel yV/zw/w^ILgiYThe sway of the blades 
of jointed shears is prevented, by allowing the moving arm 
to pass through a loop or guide which may retain it in posi- 
tion. 1865 A L. Gordon Vis. Smoke viii. Poems (X012) 85 
A sway in the crowd— a murmuring hum I 2922 J. Mase- 
field in Eng. Rev, Oct. 338 The poise [of a ship) At the 
roll’s end, the checking in the sw’ay. 

II, CJoncrete senses. 

* 1 * 10 . ?The pole of a cart. Sc. Obs. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) III. 561 Fast festnit on 
ane tre, Out throw the toun tha gart him drawin be, Vpoun 
ane suey ay swappand vp and doun. 

11 . A lever, crowbar, dial. 

*545 Ld. High 7'reas. Scot VIII. 423 Sweyls, oxin 
bollis, and other necessaries pertening to the said monitioun. 
2547 Ibid, IX. 88 Thair ten cairttis laidint with..extreis, 
sweyes, sowmes, ^okes, oxin bowes and other necessarres for 
the said arlaljere. 2566 Inventories R, Wardr. (18x5) 170 
Item fyve swets of tymmer Item certane hand spakkis. 2703 
Youngs Ann, Agric. XXI. 621 A gentlewoman in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh.. has always been used to Churn., 
in a plunge Churn, with a swee (a lever applied to the end 
of the Chum-staff). 2808 Jamieson, Swey, a long crow for 
raising stones. zZz'^^'io^vt.Sufiolk Words. 2876 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Sway, a wooden lever. 

12. A small pliable twig or rod ; a switch, dial, 
(E. Anglia). 

x6y.Cliurchw. Acc. St. Peter Maneroft, Ncrwicii'mliof. 
Antig. Misc. (1883) 11. 341 Item paid Thomas Seamcr for 
swaies or wandes..iij. d. 1787 W. H. Mahshall Rural 
Eeon. Norfolk Gloss. (E.D.S.). 1847 Halliwell, Sway.. 
a switch used by tbatchers to bind their work.. .Bast. 

13 . A flat iron rod suspended in the chimney, on 
which pots and kettles are hong. Sc, and north. 

j8es jAMtEsoH. 1B70 J. K. Hunter Life Stud, Charae, 
xli, 257 Willie's lum was one of an old.fashioned wideness, 
witli a lungilirec instead of a swee. 

Sway (swfi), V. Forms : 4 sweje, 4-6 swyo, 
4-6 sweye, 4-7 (8-9 dial.') swey, (6 sweie, swaye, 
7-9 sweigh, 8-9 Sc. swee), 6 - swny; ^rd sing. 6 
sway th, s waieth, sweath ; pr. pplc. 6 Sc. sweand ; 
pa. t. {sir.) 4 sweje, swey, swe ; pa. t. and pplc. 
4 swejed, sweyed, 4-5 swyed, 5 sweyd, sweyt, 

6 - 7 8waid(e, swayd, swaied, 7Bwai’d, sued(?), 

7- swayed. [Properly two distinct words, (i) 
ME. swejc (14th c.), conjugated strong and weak, 
also swyc, to go, move (cf. ME. forsueie to go 
astray), may have been a native word orig. of the 
OE. type ^swegan, (3 pres. ind. *swigep), pa. t. 
*swscg, parallel to OE. wegan to move, carry, 
Weigh, {wigep), woeg, ME. wsjc, occas. wye, pa. t. 
wcje, wei{j), wei{e)de. (Cf. also the parallelism 
ol swag and. wag, sweight and weight.) Formally, 
swege might also be ad. ON. sveigja to bend (a 
bow), swing (a distaff), etc., give way, yield (cf. 
sveigr switch, twig), causative vb. £ svig; in svig 
bend, curve, svigi switch, svigna to give way ; but 
the ME. and ON. verbs do not agree in sense. (2) 
The modem sway dates only from c 1 500, and agrees 
in form and sense with, and appears to be ad., LG. 
sw&jcn to be moved hither and thither by the wind 
(whence Sw. svaja to swing. Da. svaie to move to 
and fro, G. schwaicn, sekweieti), Dn. zwaaien to 
swing, wave, walk totteringly, slant, bevel.] 

I. "hL intr. To go, move. O'os, 

13.. E. K. Allit. P. B. 87 Stvyerez bat swyftly syryei on 
blonkez. Ibid, C. 72 Nowswese me bitiorswyftly & say tne 
bis arende. Ibid. 151 Pe sayl sweyed on be sec. 13. . Gaev. 

A- Gr, Knt, 1429 A! in a senlble sweyed to-geder. 7<zz4W 
Morte Arth. 57 tHe] Sweys in-to bwaldye wib bis snelle 

tb. Often with dtmn-. To go down, fall (ftV. 
and fig.)-, spec, to fall or sink into a swoon. Obs. 

22., Gaw. fe Gr. Knt. 1796 Sykande ho swe3e doun, & 
semly hym ky.ssed. 23.. H. Allit. P.'B. 956 pe rajn 
rueled adoun. .Of felle flaunkes of fyr. .Swc aboutesodamas. 
Ibid. C. 429 pe soun of cure souerayn pen swey in his ere. 
laidoo Morte Artk. 1467 So many sweys in swoghe 
swounande alt ones ! Ibid. 3676 With pe swynge of pe 
swerde sweys pe mastys. CX400 Destr. Troy 9454 
Sweyt into sw'ym, as he swclt wold, a 1400-50 Wars Alex. 

2057 (Dublin), pe power owt of perse.. Sweyd slcghtly downe 

slayn of pair blonkes. c 2415 Crvwned King 29 Sw;nhc y 
swyed in a sw'cetn pat y swet after, 25x3 Douglas 
IL X. 86 Quhar ihir towris thou seis doun rail and sweye. Ana 
stane fra stane doun bet. 2533 Bellenden Livy vf. x\'. 
(S.'T.S.) II. 103 pe hewmondis of romanis semyt as pax ww 
sweyand doun. 
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SWAY, 


SWAY. 

+ O. causaiive. To cause to go or move ; to 
drive. Obs. rare, 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. a 236 Styffc stremes..pat diof hem 
dryjiych adocn ()e depe to sente, Tyl a swetter ful sn-ybe 
hem sw«ed to bonk. 

H. 2 . inir. To move or swing first to one side 
and then to the other, as a flexible or pivoted 
object : often amplified by phr,, e.g. backwards 
and forwards, to and fro, from side to side. 

Not common before the 19th centnry- 
c iSoo Bk. MaydEmlyn 334 in Harl. E. P. P. IV. 94 An 
^Ifepeny halter made hym fast, And therin heswayes. 1555 
Eden I^ecaifes (Aih.) iwYet are theyfrr. the branches of 
the trees) tossed therewith, and s^vaye sumwhat from syde 
to syde. 1797 & & Hr, Lee Car.ierb, T. (1709) I. 375 The 
lamp swayed with the bl:^t. 1839 Tennyson Slarr» Geraint 
* 7 * scarf, at either end whereof ITiere swung an 

apple of the purest gold, Sway’d round about him as he 
gallop d up. x 853 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Chanel That 
suck over which his tall person swayed with fashionable 
languor. 1874 L. Stephen b/ours in Libr. (1892) II. ii. 51 
The dreary estuary, where the slow tide sways backwards 
and forwards. 

fiS' To vacillate, rare* 

1563 WinJet tr. Vvteeni. Lirim xv. Wks. (S.T.S,) II. 35 
Thai, sweand and swounand betuixthame twa, determinatis 
nocbt quhat wes specialie erast to be chosin be thame. 1825 
Jamieson, .?«.■«.. .to be irresolute. 1871 B. TAVLoa^tfar/ 
(1S75) II. i. i. 5 When the crowd swaj’s, unbelieving. 

3. trans* To cause to move backward and for- 
ward or from side to side (c£ 2 ). (See also 13 .) 

Not common before the jgth centurj*. 

IS 5 S Eden Decades (Arb.) 152 Swajdnge her bodye t%\’yse 
or thrj’se too and fro. *657 Milton P, L. iv. 083 As when 
a field Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends Her bearded 
Grove of ears, which way the wind Swayes them, 1717 
Prior Alma it. 215 Have you not seen a Baker’s ilaid 
Between two equal Panniers sway’d? 1784 Cowper 2 as/t 
VI. 73 The roof,.. moveable through all its length As the 
wind sways it. xSio Shelley yutian 276 The ooze and 
wind Rushed througn an open casement, and did sway His 
hair. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xii. 137 He swayed him. 
self backTNMrds and foi^vards in his chair, beuriiling his o;vn 
condition, X902 R. Bacot Donna Dianax^f. 17S When the 
cool breeze sweeps up from the sea, gently swajdng the tops 
of the CTOress-trees. 

'b.fiS- 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia u. xxt-x. (191s) 330 He v.*as swayed 
withalL.as cverie winde of passions puffed him. 1392 Wvr- 
Lzy Artnorie, Ld. C/iandos^g Some turning fate, Which like 
wild whirlwind all our dooings sweath. rs 0 Shaks. Menlu 
y. IV. i. 51 Affection, Maisters (? = Mistress] of passion, 
swayes it to the moodeOfwbat it likes orloatfas, ^2x650 
May Old Ccntble 11. i. (1658) C2, He has got A great band 
over her, and suayes her conscience Which way he list. 
x8^ G, Macdonald Ann. Q. lieishb. xv. (1878) 307, 1 was 
svtayed to and fro by the motions of a spiritual power. 1870 
Edtrt. Bev, Oct. 388 Dr. Ne\N*man . . telh us . .with the utmost 
frankness, the persons wbo..sv>’a3’ed bis beliefs hither and 
thi^er. 

4. ui(r» To bend or move to one side, or 
wards, as by excess of weight or pressure ; to in- 
cline, lean, swerve. 

In mod. quots. only a contextual use of 2. 

XS 77 Holinshed C/iron, II, 1624/1 The left side of the 
enimies. .was. .compelled to s^*aya good M-ay backe, and 
giuc grounde largely. 1593 Shaks. 3 b/en. PI, ir. v. 5. 
16x0 Boys IPks. (1622) 223 ‘iTie tree falleth as itgroweth., 
Leame then in growing to sway righu 1624 Bacon Consid. 
JP^rru»-.S>^<I/«^Vks. 1879 1 . 542/1 In these personal respects, 
the balance sways on out part. 1631 Gouge Coif's Arrovus 
111. § 48. 273 Aaron and Hur.,kcpt his bands that they could 
not sway aside one ^vay or other. 1670-x Narbobough yritl. 
in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) 166 Could not get the Ship 
off, for the Water did Ebb, and the Ship Sued above 3 Foot, 
x86o Tyndall Glac. l xxviL 196 The carriage swayed to. 
wards the precipitous road side. ^ xMx ‘Rita* My Lady , 
Coquette XV, She sways toa-ards him like a reed. I 

fb. Irartsf. To have a certain direction in move- ' 
ment ; to move. Obs. 

X597 Shaks. s Hen. IVy n*. i. 24 Let vs sway.on, and face 
them in the field. x6oi -- TweL N. ix. iv. 32 So swayes 
she leuell in her husbands hearL 1605 — Macb, v. iiL 9 
The minde I sway by, and the heart I beare, Shall netier 
sagge with doubt, nor shake with feare. 1650 W, D. tr. Co^ 
vtenins' Gate Lat. Uni. §233 Man’s estate swaiethCis going 
downwards; [L. vergit\ towards a declining age. 

C. To move agamst in a hostile manner, rare. 
1590 Spe,vser F. Q> ”• 46 How eucr nmy Thy cursed 

band so cruelly haue swayd Against that knighL Ibid. x. 

49 Yet oft the Briton kings against them [sc. the Romans] 
strongly swayd. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 195 A 
man would have thought two rough seas had met togethw 
swaying one against the other. 1871 Dixos TVa.*^ III. 
jcxvi 284 The Duke had grown too great to live. All pas- 
sions swayed against him. 

5. tram. To cause to incline or hang down on 
one side, as from excess of weight; dial, to weigh 
or press down ; also, to cause to swerve. 

. 1570 Buchanan Chamsleon "Wks. (S.T.S.) 43 T^he said 
Chamatleon. .ebangeing hew as the queue swe^nt yc ballanw 
of hir mj’nd. 1625 Bacon Ess.. Simulation [Axh^ i/yq lo 
keepc an indifferent carriage, belweene l»th, imd ^ 
Secret, witbout S^vajung the Ballance, on either side.^ 1653 
Ckarleton Chor. Gigant. 27 As that no force of wind _or 
tempest, .by diminishing the gravity on one side, might m. 
cllne or sway them to sink down on the other. 1664 Power 
E:e6. Philos, ir. 145 The g reater weight of water in the 
pendent Leg (of the Syphon].. sways down that in the 
shorter, ns in a pair of Ska!^ 1678 Bltxer 
136S As Bowls run true, by being made Of purpose false, and 
to be sway’d. 1797 Holcroft tr. Siolberg's Trav. (e^ 2) 
II. xliii. 61 The. .tower of Pisa.. ts swayed fifteen feet from 
the centre. 2846 Holtiattfel Turning II. §48 They have 
learned to avoid swaying down the file at cither extreme. 


X856 Kane A rcticExpL IL xiv. 143 These swayed the docs 
from their couree. 1837 Whittier PoemSy Funeral 'I'^e 
isokokzs Argt.jThe survinng Indians ‘swayed *or bent down 
a young tree until its roots were upturned. 

absol. 2624 Bedell Xe//. v. 84 A little weight is able to 
swTiy much, where the beame it self is false;. 

"Y D. To Strain (the back of a horse) : see 
Swat-backed, Swayed i. Obs. rare. 

x6ri CoTCR., Esfianqner. to sway in the backe. 2639 T. 
DE Gre\* Compl. Horsem. 42 He might wrinch any member, 
or sway his back, 

6 . a. To turn aside, divert (thoughts, feelings, 
etc.) ; to cause to swerve fpm a course of action. 

* 5 ^ Shak^ 1 H en. IV , 111. ii. 230 Heauen forgiue them, 
that so much haue sway’d Your Majesties good thoughts 
away from roe. x6x6 Marlonve's Faustus iv. ii. (1631) Fj, 
Let vs sway [ed. 2624 stay) thy thoughts. From this attempt. 
2673 Cave Print. CAr. n. vi. 135 No dangers could then 
sway good men from doing of their duty. 2679 J* Goodman 
Penit. Pard. i. itt. (17x3) 6 q An huge advantage may sway 
him a little aside. 1822 B. W. Procter Ludovico S/orza ii, 
No ill has happened.. jo sway Your promise from me? 2874 
Green Short Hist. vL § 6. 335 No touch either of love or 
hate swayed him from his course. 

t b. To influence in a specified direction ; to 
induce to do something. Obs. 

2625 Impeachm. Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 292 To sweigh the 
people to accept the King's offers. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 63 He answered, his businesse sivayed him to another 
end. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 635 Least Passion sway Thy 
Judgement to do aught, which else free Will Would not 
admiL 2722 Addison Spect. No. 357 r 14 The Part of Eve 
. .is no less., apt to sway the Reader in her Favour. <2x720 
Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795I II. vii. 83 He so swayed the 
master that at last he agre»^ 1807 Wordsw. White Doe \i. 
48 E\'en that thought, Exciting self-suspicion strong, Swayed 
the brave man to his wrong. 

f c. To give a bias to. Obs. 

2593 Bacon Let. to Bttrghley Apr., I spake simply and 
only to satisfy my consdence, and not with any adiantage:, 
or policy to sway the cause. 

+ 7 . iiitr. To incline or be diverted in judgement 
or opinion; to swerve from a path or line of con- ' 
duct ; to lean (towards a side or party). Obs. \ 

*SSS J. Heyw'ood spider Ijr F. xxv. 94 We sweie From the 
streight lyne of iustice. 2582 La»ibaroc Eiren. 11. iv. (158B) 
166 The common opinion swayeth to the other side. 2^94 ! 
R. Carew Huarie's Exam. Wits in. (1596) 24 With which - 
of these opinions the truth swateth, time senieth not now to 
dtscusse. 2599 Shaks. Hen. l i 73 He seeraes indifferent : 
Or rather swa;^*ing more i^pon our part, Then cherishing th’ 
exhibiters against vs. 2659 W. Guthrie Chr. Gt. Interest 
(1724) 80 This imports a iSoxt of Impropriation: For the 1 
Heart, pleasing that Device, in so far swayeth towards It. | 
Ibid.y ExPlic. Sc. WordSyTostvayotrweytowaxdsaThiQSt ' 
is lo bend towards it. 

8. traits. To wield as an emblem of sovereignly 
or authority; esp. in phr. to sway the sceptre, -Ythe 
sword (also, by extension, f the diadem, f the rttle), 
to bear rule. 

Cf Du. den sekepter swaaier:. 

1575 Gascoigne Weedes* In Praise 0/ GeniUvjoman 5 
Golden Marcus he, that swmde the Romaine sword. 2576 
— Steele Gl. (Arb.) 61 You should not trust, liefienaunts in 
your rome, And let them sway, the scepter of your charge. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. it, x. 20 ^ladan was young, vnmeet the 
rule to sway. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rildg.) 99/1 It 
fits me not to sway the diadem, 2593 Shaks. 3 //r«. VI, in, ' 
iii.76liiough Vsurperssivaythc ruleawhilc. 2671 Milto.n ' 
P. R. III. 405 If I mean to raign David’s true heir, and his 
full Scepter sway. 27SoGRAYvffilr^47 Hands, that iherodof -j 
empire might bavesw’ay’d. <11828 H. lizzLT:LitRem.[iZ2q) \ 
26 Had Charles I. continued lo sway the English sceptre. | 
b, trails/. To wield (an implement or instru- 
ment). poet. 

c i 5 oo Shaks. Sotin. cxxviii, When thou gently sway's!, j 
The wiry concord that mine eare confounds. xBxo Scorr j 
Ladyo/L. it, vii, This harp, which erst Saint Modan swayed. ' 
1867 Morris Jason vi. 239 Erginous now, Great Neptune’s 
so the bra^s-bound tiller swayed. 

9. To rule, govern, as a sovereign. Chiefly poet. 
,505 Shaks. John\.\. 13 To lay^ide the sword \Vhich 

sw-aies vsurpingly these scuerall titles. Ibid, 11. 1. 344 By 
this band I sweare That swayes the earth this Climate ouer- 
lookes. 2613 PuRCKAS Pilgrimage vi, viiL 502 The Great , 
Turke swayeth with his Ottoman Scepter.. this Kingdome | 
of Tunis, and all Africa, from Bellisde Gomera to the Kedde ! 
Sea. 2634MiLTONC<'ffrwx82S AgcmleNymph..njat with I 
moist curb swaj’s the smooth Severn stream. 2709 Watts [ 
Hymn, ‘ The Lord I htnv/ear/ul is his Name* Now let ' 

the Lord for ever reign. And sway us as he wdlU iZiz Byron 
Ch. Har. ii. xlvii. With -a bloody hand He sways a nation, | 
turbulent and bold. 2896 A. Austin Eug. Darling 1. i, 1 
Buhred hath fled the land By him for two-and-twcnly winters j 
swayed. 1 

b. trails/. To have the command or control of; j 
to control, direct. _ i 

2587 Golding De Momay xxiv. (15^ 366 There must be , 
some pretie speech of Foriime, which swayth the battels, j 
As for God. .not one word. 2590 Shaks. Midi. N. i. l 193 ' 
Teach me. .with what art You sway the motion of Demetrius 
barL IHd. 11. n- 215 The will of man is by his reason 
sway’d. 2663 Bo^xb Occas. Rejl. vl iiu {t 84 S) 352 Custom 
has much a larger Empire than men seem to be aww of, 
since whole Nations are wholly swai’d byiL 2792 UcaKE 
Cerr. <2844) IIL 26S, I have been long persuaded, that those 
in power here, instead of governing their minister at lom^n 
courts, arc entirely swayed bythem. 2874 Gro.EuorCc/i. 
Break/.- P. 41s A sword. .With edgeso coastant-thrcatening 
as to sway All greed and lust by Icfxo^ v u 

10. i/itr. (occas, to sway it.) To rule ; to nola 

sway. Also fg. . e- . t . 

xefiff J. Phillip Patient GrxsseU Pref. (Malone Soc.) ij Let 
Grissills Padecce swaye in you. 25M N. Day Seere- 

fary t. (2625) 26 Youis while life swaieth witfcia me, 2592 


Shaks. i Hen, VI. ni. li. 235 A gentler Heart did neuer 
swa3^ m Court. 26x5 Rowxands Melanck. Knight 23 For 
shce s a Gentlewoman (though I say it) That doth deseme 
to dommeere and sway it. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
I Cor.d. 3 Those eviil and apostate spirits, which doe now 
sway so much in the world. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 376 
There let him still Victor sway, As Battel hath adjudg’d. 
2722 in lot/i Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 114 A tyrant 
IS he. .who swayes for his oivn onely pleasure. 2725 Pope 
Odyss. HI. 401 Lawless feasters in thy palace swaj*. 2853 
J* Hunt Spir. Songs, ‘ Lei all the ivorld rejoice * ii, He rules 
by sea and land, O’er boundless realms he sways. 1886 
J A. T, Vi^KSQH Crisis 0/ Missions 1 17 Turkey.. still sways 
i over one million square miles. 

I 1 11* To have a preponderating weight or influ- 
1 ence, prevail. Obs. 
j Thb use combines senses 4 and 10. 

25W A, Dye^Engl, Secretary 1. (1625) 226 His counsell.. 
swmeth not. .in our mindes, $0 much as it might haue done 
wiih many others. 26x0 Holland Camden's Brit. (2637) 
5S6 Wee may understand. .that gold swaied much yea in 
Church matters, and among Church-men- 2647 N, Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixx. (1739) >87 Nor did the King’s Pro- 
clamation sway much this or that way. 2720 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Mr. W, Montagu 14 Nov., If my opinion 
could sway, nothing shoulddUylease you. 2768 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. I. 1.^ V. § 7. 96 To distmgmsh what motive actually 
sw^'ed with him upon every particular occasion. * 

12. irons. To cause (a person, his actions, con- 
duct, or thoughts) to be directed one way or 
another; to have weight or influence with (a 
person) in his decisions, etc. 

2593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 46 Had 
not affection oiherwhiles swinged their reason, where reason 
should haue swayed their affection. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 
iv.vi, Lady P. You shall swa^ me. <22674 Clarendon .jwrr'. 
Leviaih. (1676) 20S Inclinations which sway them as much 
as other men. 2681 Dryden Abs. ^ Ackit. i. 939 Thus long 
have I by Native Alercj* sway’d, My Wrongs dissembl’d. 
2743 Bolkeley & Cummins Vcy. S. ^eas 32 Believing we 
can sway most of the Seamen on Shore. 2760-2 Goldsm. 
at. W. Ivii, Swayed in their opinions by men who.. are in- 
I competent judges. 2818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxui. The 
honour of an ancient family, the urgent advice of my best 
[ friends, have been in vain usM to sway my resolution. 2852 
Miss Yonce Cameos I. xiL 76 Bribery and eveiy atrocious 
influence swayed the elections. 2870 Max JIuller Sci. 

! Relig. (1873) 292 The authority of their names continues to 
, sway the public at large. 189X Sept. 279/2 The 

jury.. was swayed by the customary ethi^ code in these 
matters. 

13. To swing (a weapon or implement) about ; 
dial, to swing (something) to and fro, or from one 

, place to another. Also intr. to swing. 

' >59® Spenser F. Q. u xi. jz When beauie hammers on the 

wedge are swaid. /^I'tf.iii.i. 66 She..H€te, there, and every 
where, about her swayd Her wiathfull steelc. 2815 Scott 
Guy M. xlri, Meg.. lifted him into the vault ‘as easily,* 
said be, ‘as I could sway a Kitchen’s Atlas’. z8x8 Miss 
Ferricr Marriage^ xxxit. (z88i) 1 . 320 Do I look like as If 
I was capable of hmdering bo« from sweein’ gales 2822 
Hocc Perils of Man iv. 1 , 60 Bairns, swee that bouking o’ 
claes aff the fire. x823_ Scott Quentin D. xxt, He. .caught 
hold of one of the chains., auef.. swayed himself out of the 
water. P. H. Hunter James Inviiek xiv. 270 Ye’ve 
; been sweein on the j’clt for a gey while, 

14. Naitt. (usually with ttf). To hoist, raise 
(esp, a yard or topmast). 

2743 Bulkeley& Cummins .S’. Stoss's He immediately 
gave Orders to sway the Fore- yard up. 2768 J. Byron Narr. 
Patagonia (ed. 2) 15 He was going forward lo get the fore- 
yard swayed up. 2833 Marryat Jacob Faith/ul xI, For- 
ward there, Jacob, and sway up the mast. 2883 Man. Sea- 
manship /or Boys 61 A spanker is filled with an outbaul 
and brails, the gaff being kept always swayed up in place, 
b, absol. 

2B36 Marryat Midsh. Easy xii, How long will it be, sir, 
before you are ready to s^vay away? 1840 R. H. Dana Be/, 
Mast xvii, We got a whip on the maln-jard, and, hooking 
it to a strap round her body, swayed away. x8^ Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk.. Svay, or Svmy avay, lo hoist simul- 
taneously; particularly applied to the lower jards and top- 
masts, and topgallant-masts and jards. To svay away on 
all tep-ropes, 10 go great lengths (colloquially), 

+ c. To weigh (anchor). Obs. 

2772-84 Cook's Voy. (1790) IV. 1405 The gale having sub- 
sided they swayed the anchor. 

Sway, obs Sc. form of So. 

Sway-, the vb.-stem or sb. used in comb. : 
Bway-bar, a circular piece of timber on the hinder 
end of the fore-hounds of a carriage, resting on the 
coupling-poles and sliding on them when the car- 
riage turns; sway-beam, an early name for the 
side-lever in a steam-engine; —Beam ij ; 
sway-bracing, diagonal bracing of a bridge, 
designed to prevent swaying; so sway -brace sb. ; 
sway-brace v., to strengthen with a sway-bnicc ; 
sway plate, the plate covering the sway-bar ; 

•f* sway tree, ? a crane. 

lEox W. Felton Carriages II. Soppl. iS For lb« 
of putung in newfutchels a *sway bar, (etc.). xStz Chron. 
in Ann. Reg. 148/2 ITieshock. .broke a sway-bar, and threw 
the state coachman off the box. 2890 Lincoln Gaz. 6 Sept. 

6/3 To.. unship pole and sway-bars. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut Steam Eng. 6g The *sway beams or side le^-ers, two 
of which are attached to each engine, spe^ Century Diet., 
Suppi., *Szcny‘braee. a diagon.il^ braang used to resist 
side- OT swaying •strains, 2903 Sci. A mer. 10 Sept. 202/3 
The two legs of the lower will be h«snly ‘sway-braced. 

28S4 Webster, * Sway-bracing (Engin.), the horirontal 
bracing of a bridge, which pre^'e.nisitsswayiR?. 2832 Busy 
Naval fr Mint. Diet. (1E63), ‘Sway plate, cmj/e de grande 
saszeire. eib>yt in Brand Newcastle (1789) 1 . 370 note, One 
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SWEAM. 


SWAYABLE. 

*swea tree wth ’two rolles for taking and laying dorni lair- 
stoncs. 

Sway*a*ble, a. rare, [f. Sway v, + -abijE.] 
Capable of being swayed or influenced. 

x^2 Fuller Atts7o. to Dr, Feme i6 The Members.. are \ 
lessesw’ayabl^as not easily reducible to one bead of private 
interest. 

Sway*-bacted, [Of Scandihanan origin : 
cf. obs. Pa. sveibaget, also Pa. sveiryggei, f sveg~ 
r)ggelj Sw. dial, svegrfggad, in the same sense.] 
Of an animal, esp. a horse; Having a dowmvard 
cun'ature of the spinal column; strained in the 
back, as by overwork. Also Irons/. 

1680 Loud. Gaz, No. 1561/4 An old White Nag.,, sway 
Back’d. 1876 Lanikr Poevis^ Clover 25 Dick, .upbraids 
The hway-back’d roan. 1880 * M ark T wain ' TraJii/> Abroad 
I. 257 'I'faese rambling, swaybncked tunnels. 1884 Bath 
Citron. 12 June 6/6 In Kent there is a large proportion of 
sway-backed lamljs among the flocks. 

So Sway-back a , ; also as sb. = sway-backed 
condition (Dorland A/ed, Diet.), 

1887 T. N. Pace Ole Virginia (1893) xi8 A man riding a 
sway'back sorrel horse. 

Swayed (sw^id), ppL a, [pa. pple. of Swat v,'] 
tL Of a horse: Having a depression in the 
spinal column, caused by strain. Also back-rwayed, 
Sway-backed. Obs, 

In Shaks. Shr. iii. ii. 56 stuayed is a conjecture of 
Hanmer’s for the reading JVaid of the foHos and quarto. 

*577 Godce llereshaclis Hush, in. (1586) 134 o, Which 
will make him draw his legges after him, and goe as if he 
were swaidc in the chine. 1600 SunFi.nT Country Farm 1. 
xxriii. 189 For a horse su'aidein the backe,.. apply vnto the 
reines of his backe an emplaster. 1685 Loud. Gas, No. 
20S9/4 A Great Spread black Cart-Gelding, . .having a rowl- 
ing gate, formerly Sway’d in the back, a 1722 Lisle Hush, 
(1757) 225 A strait flat back, or a little swayed. 2852 Burn 
Naval 4* Mint, Did, (1863), Back swayed, ej/lanqui, 

2 . gen. Bent. 

26S8 Holme Armoury ni. xv, (Roxb.l 25/2 An old Lcger 
booke, irith turned ^’p leaues and a swayed or bent back. 

Swayer (svtr/i%)j). [f, Sway 2^.4- -eb^.] One 
who or that which sways, wields, or rules. 

2598 Flobio, Dominatore^ a ruler, a gouemor, a lord, a 
swaycr. 1679 J. Bro\yn Lift of Faith (1824) II. xvii. 325 
He is the happiest swaycr of a sceptre that ever was. 2692 
Wood Ath. Oxon, II. iy 3 Pym, Hamden, and Strode were | 
esteemed Parliament-dnvcrs, or Sw'ayers of all the Parlia- 
ments wherein they sat. 2832 Examiner Eloquence 
and truth united are greater swayers of opinion than either 
wealth, wigs, or v'oolsacks. 2853 Kincslev ^fisc, (18^) I. 
300 To talk loud about the poet's divine mission, as the 
prophet of mankind, ihesv.*ayer of the universe, and so forth. 
Swayf(e, variants of Swafe, 

Swa^i'ful, a. rare. [f. Sway sb. + -rtx.] Able 
to exercise Away, powerful. 

1767 Fawkes IktoerHns Idyll. xx\-iii. 7 Cs thcre-Vs sway, 
ful power. 

Swaying (sw^ig), vbt. sb [f. Swat z'.+ ■ 

-ING i.j I 

1 . The action of the verb Sway ; movement to 
and fro ; vacillation ; influencing, controlling, etc. 

<r 2663 J. Goodwi.n Beiug filled vith the Spirit (1867) 340 
For the sw'ayingand orderingof our judgments in the ques- 
tion in hand. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Kex>. iii. 11. ii, Bread not 
to be had except by Ticket from the Mayoi).. after long 
swapng, wth firm grip, on the jchain of the Queue. 2849 
Kingsley Misc. (xS 5 o) II. 275 Tlie swaying of the fir boughs 
in the gale. 2850 Hr, M.\rtineau Hist, Peace iv. xiv. II. 
200 His life had been a swaying between contemplation and 
action. 2867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iv. 132 ITie low 
murmur and swaying to and fro of the dense crowd. 

2 , Swaying of or in ike hack\ the condition of 
being swayed in the back (Swat v. 5 b) or Sway- 
Backed. Also hack-swaying, 

^ 2598 Florio, Fersitoj a disease in a horse called the sway- 
ing of the neck [«c]. 2704 Diet. Rust, (1726) s.v. Swa/dt 
Sv’ayiugin the Back^a. Distemper in Horses that comes 
many ways. C1720 W. Gibson Parried s Guide ii. IxviiL 
(1738} 225 By a Swaying of the Back is properly to be under- 
stood a stretching and relaxation of the Muscles and Liga- 
ments. 2852 Burn Naval Milit. Diet. (1863) s.v., Back 
swaying, effort des reins. 

Swaying (sw?i*ig ), ppl. a, [f. Sway v. + -ikg 2.] 
I. + 1 . Moving, Obs. rare, 

23., F-E, Allit. P, B. 420 [The ark] Drof vpen ]>e depe 
dam.,Wiih-outen..any sweande sayl to seche after hauen. 

IX. 2 . Exercising power, influence, or control ; 
influential, controlling. Obs. exc. as the second 
element of compounds, e, g. all-swaying. 

262s in Foster Eng. Factories India HI. 106 [All 
matters of moment are to be determined by the three cap- 
tains.. ; Weddell to have] a double or swaying voyce, 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reh. vii. § J19 A hlemberof the House 
of Commons, and of a swaying Interest there. 2684 O. 
Hei'ivood Diaries, etc. (1885) IV. iti A sw-eying man. .to 
moderate the bench.^ 272 x in lofh Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 171 A directing and swayeing head, 
o. Vacillating. 

x688 Holme Arinoury iir. 74/2 The Laws of Coursing,, 
often alter according to some Mens swaying Fancies, 

4 . In horses, ‘a hollow sinking down of the 
Back-bone’ (Bailey, 1726). 

6. Moving to and fro, 

2^7 Thackeray Lords d- Liv. iii. The mad swaying rush 
of thehorscs was reduced toa,,stead5’ gallop. 2875 McLaren 
Senn. Ser. n. vii. 221 The swaying branches creak and 
croan. 1899 E. J. Chapman Dmma ofF'u.'o Lives, Snake* 
Witch 53 ’ihe flood-swept land and the swaying sea. 

. Hence Swayingly adv., with a swaying motion. 


ci8s4 in Circ. Se, (^2865) I. 294/2 On the tall poplar tree 
Perch’d swaj’ingly. 2882 Proctor in Contemp, Rev. Mar. 
476 Carried, not bodily, but still sw'a3’ingly, against the 
direction of rotation. 

Swayme, Swaymish, -ous, var, Sweam, 
Squeamish, Squeamous. 

SwaynCe, Swa3rtli(e, obs. ff. Swain, Swathe. 

SwayvOi "b, dial. Also 4 sweyue, 9 swave. 
[ad. ON. ^sveifa (cf. Norw. dial, sveiva to swing, 
sveiv whirl, vortex), related to svifa to rove, drift 
(see SwiVE).] intr. To move to and fro ; to flow. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 253 penne lie [sc. the whale] 
swengez & swayues to [lesebokc^n. 1377 Langl, P. PI. B, 
Prol. 20 As 1 lay and lened and loked in wateres, I 
slombred in a slep^mg it sweyued [v.r, sweyed, A -text 
sownede, v,rr. swi^ede, swj'cdjso merye. 2847 Halliweli- 
to pass backw’ard and forward. Cumb, xZ-jZCumbld, 
Gloss. I Swaj^ve. 

Sv7ch(e, Swdan, obs. ff. Such, Sudden. 

Swe, obs. form of Sue. 

t Sweat, "V. Obs. rare~'^, [Cf. Sweek.] irans, 
app. To swing. 

2567 Goloing Rfet. viii. 108 As he sweakt his axe 

asyde to fetch hU blow. 

Sweak(e, obs. and dial, form of Squeak ; var. 
SWEEK. 

Sweal, swale (swn, sw^il), sb. dial. Also 
swaile, aweol. [f. next.] A blaze, flame; the 
guttering of a candle. 

2782 J. Hutton Tostr to Cashes (ed. 2) Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
Stoaile, Stveal, a flame. 2878 Cumbld. Gloss., Ssvecl . 
melting of a lighted candle in a draught. 2882 Lane, Gloss., 
Sweel, a great blaze. 

Sweal, swale (sw?l, swvfl), v. Now dial. 
Forms : i swmlan, 3 awmlen, pa, t, swelde, 3-4 
Bvrale, 4 swayle, (also 9) swele, 4, 7-9 Bwnile, 

5 sweile, sweyle, 6-7 aweale, 7-9 swail, 8-9 
sweel, (9 squail, zwele, zwoel, etc.), 6- sweal, 
7- swale. [OIL swxlan wk. trans. to bum, 
related to OF. swelan str. intr. to bum (which 
may be in part also the source of this word) = 
(M)LG. swelen to singe, wither (of grass), make 
hay, etc. (whence G. schsvelen, schwalen to bum 
slowly without flame, NFris. rruA:/ to singe, EFris. 
swH to glow), ON. svccla tosmokc out, sviela thick 
mist or smoke, f. Tout, root swel^ to be subjected 
to heat or slow burning (cf. OHG. suilizbn to bum 
slowly). 

Other grades of the root arc represented by OE. stool, 
stvolig fcf. SooLV), stoolof burning, heat, LG. stoOl, swPl, 
stiMtg, sxuiiltg opprcssivelj* hot, sullrj* (whence G. schtofil, 
earlier ^schtoul), Du. swoel sultrjv 

Cognates outside Teut. are recognized In Lilh. sv)lti to 
scorch, svilns glowing, jd/ZwA smell of burning, Lett, stvelt 
to scorch.] 

L irans. To consume “with fire, bum ; to set Are 
to (e. g. gorse, etc., soot in a chimney) ; to singe, 
scorch ; locally, to singe (a bog), (in Ireland) to 
roast (a sheep) whole in its skin, 

[Beowulf 3041 (Gr.) Gledum beswxlcd.) e xooo Lambeth 
Ps, xxvli]. a Ona:l.,Drf swael vel bairn lendcnu..Tnine. 
C220S Lay. 6147 Berne 6 bcorchalles..&sw.ile 3 heorc bures. 
CJiys Ibid. 25594 ho com j>ar.. a bcrnenldje drake, borwes 
he swelde. 2387 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) 111 . 325 He., 
sweled of hisberdbeer withafiry txilc. Ibtd.WW. 143 He., 
schewed hym his heed hat rvas i-sweled and i-scaldcd. c 2400 
Beryn 2349 For to swele his vij’es He stert in-lo the bem 

6 aftir sire he hies. cs\so Lanteme o/Li^t ix. 78 p.it lust 
of he fleische mai be sweKid from coueitingof ^Tiel [orig. ut 
conbusta caro non concupiseat maluul\. 2573 T%>'vnx 
/Eueid xn. LI 4, His huge beard brent a light, And swcaled 
caused a slinkc. 1592 Sylvester Du ISartas i. iv. 253 
Summers-guide, the Crab comes. .To bring us yearly in his 
5tarry shell, Manv long dayes the shaegie Earth to swele. 

C Butler Pern. Mon. (1634) 36 If you must use many 
[hives] ; then, having wet the skirts with a cloth, singe or 
sweal the inside. 2669 Wori.idce Syst. Agric. (i 63 i) 322 
To Sweat a. Hog, to singe a Hog. 2705 Trans. Sec, Arts 
XIII. 283 The gorse.. is used for sweeling ships [l.e, applj’- 
ing a torch to the greased and tarred bottom that the fat, 
etc. may penetrate]. i8oo Hurdis Fitv. Village 52 To see 
the thunder 'bolt with Her)' arm Arrest the mountain top and 
sweal his brow, 2B46 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (cd. 4) 
II. 310 In order to have good bacon the hair should be 
sweeledofT— notscalded, x^-^Almondbury fy Huddersfield 
Gloss., Sweal, to burn the soot out of the chimney, 2B83 
Standard 12 Sept, 2/2 ‘Swecl’ is an odd Sussex word, 
meaning to singe Hnen. loii Daily Netos 22 Dec. 12/x 
Strong overgrown heather which ..would have to he torched 
or 'swaled * before young plants. .could take possession of 
that area. 

b. To cause (grass, etc.) to dry or wither. 

2796 Vex-ot. DerlieismsiyJD.Sli s.v,, The wand sweals the 
^rass; not only checks Us growth, but cuts off and consumes 
Its blade. 18S2 Leicester. Gloss. s.v., ‘It' — the hay — ‘is 
swaled enow, an’ way'll hack it in *. 

2 . intr. To bum 4vUh fire, or as a. fire; to be 
consumed with fire; to be scorched; to be burning 
hot. 

[Beotirulf^js^ (Gr.) Siowrind ongon.. swelan and swcllan. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 987 (Gr.l On fyrba^e swela 5 safiscas.] 
C220S X.AV. 262x9 pe castelgon lobernen, bures herswasiden 
[MS. stelden]. 2382 Wyclif //«//. xiii. 6 Solhely the sunne 
sprung vp, thei swaliden(^/woT brenden forheie}. — Rev. 
xvi. 9 Men s'vayleden (2388 su'aliden; Volg. aestuaverunC] 
with greet hcete. 1388 — Jer, xx. 9 The word of the Lord 
was maad, as fier swalyngc [2382 gretly hetende] in myn 
herte. i8xx WillanIh Archaeologla XVII. 160 Riding 
Words), Sweat, to blaze, to burn away rapidly, 2862 E. 


I Brown Seamads Narr. xxii. 251 The fle.sh swealed with 
I the heat of the irons, and a blue steamy smoke arose. iZSt 
I Lane. Gloss, s.v., A fire or anything else is said to sweel 
when it burns fiercely. 

j 3 . Of a candle ; To melt away ; to gutter. Also 
said of the tallow or wax. Hence fig. to waste away. 

! 2653 H. More Conjcct. Cabhal. (1713). 80 That they can 

burn thus with their heads dowTiwards, and not presently 
sweal out and be extinguished, as our ordinary Candles are. 

! 2671 Skinner Eiymol., To Sweal away, eliquescere instar 
candela:, vox agro Line, usilatissima. 2816 Scoit Oldliort. 

\ V, Mind ye dinna let the candle sweal as ye gang alang the 
w.ainscot parlour. 2827 T, Wilson Pitman's Pay 11. iii, I’he 
un<nufrd lights are now burnt low, And dimly in their sockets 
sweeling. 1858 Faber Bartoli /j- MaJfcVs Life Xnvicr 396 
The wax which had swealed from it [rc. a candle). 2870 
Kingsley At Lastsxxi, The soil is half pitch, half brown 
earth, among which the pilch sw'eal.s in and out, as tallow 
sweals from a candle. 2882 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 10 The 
! candles they have to light them to their rooms are swaling. 
2893 Wiltshire Gloss., Squail . . (4) Of a candle, to gutter. 

4 . trans. To cause to waste away like a guttering 
candle. Chiefly^. 

2655 Guknall Chr. in Arm. i. 29B Lest this sin of pride 
fas a thief In the candle) should swail out thy jo}*. 2662 
Hibdert Body Dh. i. 144 An intemperate man is one that, 

' like some candles, sweals away his lilc. 2673 Trtte Worship 
I of God 65 The wasting and swealing out the Lights of the 
Church, a 2679 T, Goodwin Uuregenerate Alan xiri. ix, 
I Immoderate sorrows swale our life. 2697C0NGRI-VE A/t> 7 /rN' 
iug Bride in. vi, Our Hymeneal Torch.. dashed with Rain 
from Eyes, and swail'd with Sighs. 2702 C. Matiieh Magn, 
Chr. III. i. i. (1852) 275 Reckoning., the time not spent in 
study, for the most part su'eeled away. 2B62 [C. C. Rodin- 
sonI Dial. Leeds s.v., Mind an’ doan’t sweal t'cannel. 

Sweal, dial, form of Squeal. 

Swealed (swfld), ppl. a. Also 8 swilled. See 
.nlso SwoLED. [f. Sweal + -ed 1 .] Scorched, 
singed; (of a sheep) roasted whole in the skin, 
cxooo iELFRic Voc. in Wr.'WOlcker 149/30 Femes, ge- 
swzelud spoon, uel tynder. 

2674 Ray S. Cf E. C. Words s.v. Sweale, A sweal’d pig, a 
singed pig. 2732 ^iKS. Dclany d* Corr. (1861) I. 365 
A ‘su-ilfetT mouton,* that is a sheep roasted whole in its skin, 
scorched like n hog, 1B63 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss, s.v. 
Zweal, He is lik* a swe.'iled cat ; better than he do look vor. 
Swea'ler. dial. Also sweeler; see also Swaleh, 
[f. Sweal v. + -eh 3 *] (See quot. 1877.) 

2877 N, W. Line. Gloss., Sweater, a speck of foreign matter 
in the grease of a candle which causes it to sweal. 2B96 N. 
Munro Lost Pibroch, etc, 221 Had it been shrouds instead 
of .weelers. 

Swea-lin^, swa'ling, •vbl, sb. [C. Sweai, v. 
+ -INC 1 .] ]iurning ; singeing : ^or special uses see 
quots. and Sweal v. 

c 14T0 Lttiilemc p/ /.ijl iii. 6 Euer>' proud soule. .schal be 
in to sweyling [orig. erit in comhustiofiem). 2549 CowPL 
Scot,\\.2s\,l ia\ visec aou vithtdreddour,viiht fyir.andeyitht 
suellicg [sic). 2694 J. Houghton Collect, Itnprov,Hnsb. 
No. 95 F 2 Swealing of Sheep in Ireland. 1759 R. Forster 
in J. Nichols Collect. Hist. Berks (17^) s 61 he singeing of 
a pig they call sweeling. 2805 R. \V. Dickson Bract. Agnc. 
11 . 2201 When cured as bacon, it is the practice in Kent to 
singe off the hairs, by making a straw fire round the hog, an 
operation which is termed swaltng. 2892 Pall Mall G. 26 
Apr. 7/2 The wanton practice of ‘swaling ' [sc. ‘firing the 
heather* on Dartmoor]. 2899 J. M. FALKKER^/r^;^rr/vii| 
'Ibcrc is a swealing of the parchment under the not ^^ax. 
2902 E. PniLLi’OTTs /i Arr25x Thesespring fires, or ‘swale- 
ings had been deliberately lighted that furze and heather 
might peri?li, and the grasses, thus relieved, prosper for flocks 
and herds. 

Swea'ling, swa'ling, ppk a, [f. Sweal v. 
-f- -IKG -.] Burning, blazing ; (of a candle) gutter- 
ing. 

azo23 WuLFSTAN IIoiu. xHii. (1883) 213 He Uasendeof 
heofonum beomend ren and swielende leg. c 1^20 Printer 
{1895) 10 [Benedicite) Fier 8: swellynge heele [ignis tt xsdn]. 
2807 J. Stacc Poems 34 Swift thesweelinhcther flies. 28x2 
CoLMAN Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck 11. XAviii, A swaling 
candle. 

Bwealtie, obs. form of Swelty. 
i" Sweam, Ohs. Foims*. ^swem, 5Bwaym0, 
sweme, Bweem, cqweme, 6 Bweame, 7 swaim, 
sweam. [f. Sweam v, (Cf, Swime.) 

Sense 2 maj' have been borrowed from ON. svimi, sznmr 
giddiness, swooning, or the ON. word itself may have been 
actually taken over, I becoming e as in native words.l 

1 . Grief, affliction. To think sweam (impers. 
w'ith dat.) : to be grievous to. To be sweam : to 
be a pity. So for sxvcam t 

c 2250 Gen. ^ Ex, 391 Of paradis hem < 5 inke^ swem, Of 
iwel and dead hem stondcS greim. Ibid. igCt He ^ssed 
Joseph and Shogtc swem. cs4ZoLvt3C.Afin.Poems(Per^’ 
Soc.) 38 His hert began to melt, For veray swenie 01 this 
swemeful tale, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 482/2. ^^iveem, of 
mornruge, iristicia, molest la, meror. CT4S9 Cr?'. Myst. xi. 
227 That mannys sowlc it xulde perj'sehe it wore sweme. 
CX460 Methasi Wks. (19x6) 43 Ful gretc «qweme for yowre 
ah^ens I schal haiie. ibid. 62 Alas, for soweme ! c 249* 
Chnsi. Goddes Chyld. 02 The qlde enmye the deuyl hath 
fered mebyswemes. Chester PI, (E.E.I.S.) xi. « 

And nowe that fltt may I not flee, thinke me never so swem. 

2 . A sudden fit of sickness or fainting ; a swoon, 
CX4CIO Destr. Trc^'sBgs He swat neuer for sivynke, ne 

in swayme fclle. c i 4 *S Crcnimed Ring 29 S w> the y 
inasweem.hatyswet after. axi^oSir Degrev. t2ii(Camb. 
MS.) Lokeat ]>“ comeat Jj* lyme Oher .sw’owne>hal I sweme 
pe lady sliall I se [Thornton MS. And anc of us salle ly m 
swYmeJ. 2587 Mim, Mag., King fago Lenuoy t, A warning 
this may be, Against the slolhfull sweames of sluggardye. 
Ibid., Vitellivs Uj By blindnesse blunt, a ‘.oltUhe sweame 
hee feelcs: With ioyes bereft, w'hen death is hard at heeles. 
2677 Holyoke Diet., A sweam or swaim, subita xgroiatlO. 
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Hence + Swea’mfnl (5 swem-, s<iweiu-, B-wym- 
ful) a., grievous, distressing ; f Swea-mftOly adv . ; 
t Swea-mly (swemly) a., distressful. 

a 1400 (1871) 13s [He] swelte)? hecrin a' swemly 

swouh. £1420 ? Lyog. Assetnbly Gods 1223 Then seyde 
Frewyll & swemfully spake. ^1430 (see Svveam sb. ij. 
c 1460 Metham \Vks» (1916) 43 At her sqwemfTul departyng. 
e 1460 Play Sacraut^ 807 Now alle my pepuUe wt me ye 
dresse (For to goe see that s^syrnfulle syght. 1469 Pasion 
Suppl. 128 It is gret pety to here the swcraefuU and 
petowse comple>*ntis of the pore lenauntis. 
f Sweam, v. Obs. Forms : 3 sweamen, 3-6 
sweme. [OE. *swa:vtany found only in the com- 
pound dswkman to be grieved or afflicted. Cf. prec.] 

1 . trails » To afflict, grieve. Hence Swe'mand 
ppl, a.t afflicting, grievous. 

CX205 Lav. 16099 He seal alle Jia swiken swemen [frhited 
swenien) mid ei^e. a 1225 Ancr. P. 312 Beo we sorie Jjet we 
euer schulden wreSSen swuch feder, & sweamen tt^r. sweme] 
swuchne ^rardein. /bid. 398 Non vue! ne schal hermien he, 
no |>ing ne schal sweamen \)c, C1230 Halt Meid, 17 Hwa 
hat sehe henne hu he engle^ beo isweamed h^t seofl hare 
susler swa fohrfuHicheafallet. 13.. E. E. Allit, P. B. 563 
J>e swemande sor3e so^t to his hert. c 1450 ^tnnkitui 863 in 
Macro Plays 33 Yt swemyth my hert, to thynk how on. 
Wjreely I haive wroght. 

2. intr. To grieve, mourn. Also in vbl. jA 

c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Sha^. Soc.) 8t Your swemynge smytyht 
to myn herte depe. 24.. Prvmp. Parv. ^^7/2 Swemyn, 
moUstor^ .Swemynge, or mornynge. 

3 . and iiiir. To be overcome with faintness. 

e 1440 York Myst, xl. 40 pane on his bakke bare he hame 

by, A crosse vnto Caluery, pat sweltyng was swemyed fbr 
sweiyng. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. iii.xc, 1 . .langit sairfor 
to haue swemit agane. 

Sweamish, dial, form of Squeamish. 
Sweande, obs. pr. pple. of Sway v. 

Sweap, variant of Swape ; obs. f. Sweep. 
Sweaple, variant of Swipple. 

Swear (sweaj), sb. Now coUoq, [f. Swear v.‘\ 
An act of swearing ; an oath. 


1 . A formal or solemn oath. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary tv. iv, Gull'd by my 
swear, by my swear gull’d. x69x Pol. Ballads {1Z60) II. 31 
You rauht either take the swear, or starve. <ix704T. Browm 
Dial. Deady Reas. Oaths Wks. 17x1 IV. 79 [He has] faced 
about to the Right, and taken the Swear. 1899 £. PHttL- 
POTTS Human Boy ii. 38 We swore by a tremendous swear, 
to obey Trelawny. Ibid, iv. xo8 She kept herswearall right. 

2 . A profane oath, a swear-word ; also, a fit or 
bout of swearing. 

x87x C. Gibson Lack of Gold v, A good swear Is a cure for 
the bile, so swear away. X873 Carleton Gone with a 
Handsomer Man i. in Farm Ball, a; I’ve choked a dozen 
swears, 1894 Besakt Equal lYomau la? He swore aswear. 
SQXS D. L. R. Lormzk Pashlu I. 104 Khlukah. Damn me. 
(An Afridi swear, said to be properly Kkuddki.') 

b, A harsh noise made by an angry cat, bird, etc. 

2895 J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt (1899) 98 Its cry of 
alarm (a jarring swear) is almost exactly like that of the 
common starling. 

Swear (swe»j), v. Pa. t. swore (sw6»i) ; pa. 
pple. sworn (s^v^in). Forms; 1-2 swerian, (i 
sweT(i)5an, auerian, 2 aweri^on), 2-4 8weri©(n, 
sweren, (3 swrorie, suerie, 4 sw0ry(e, Ayenb, 
zuerie), 3-5 swer, 4-5 auer, 4-6 suere, 4-7 
swere, (4 squere, 5 sqwere, awaire, sweyre, 
suerne, 6 sUwere), 5-9 Sc, swair, (6 Sc. sueir), 
6-7 sweara, 6-8 aware, 6- swear. Pa. t. a. 1-5 
awor, 2-4 suor, 3 sweor, 4 suore, Ayenb, zuor, 
4-5 Sc, swour, swoir, 4-5 (8-9 .Sr.) swoor, 6 .SV, 
swoyr, 7 swoara, 3- swore. 5 . 3-4 swar, 4 
suar(e, square, 4-7, 9 arch, aware. 7. 4 swer, 
suer, 4-5 swere, square, 5 . i swerede, 6 
swered, 7 (9 ditil.) sweared ; 5 swarid, sward. 
Pa. pple. a. 1-6, 8 sworen, 3 sweoren, 4 suorn, 
4-5 squorii(e,- 5 suoren, 5-7 sworne, suome, 
(6 swarne, soren, some, shorne, .SV. suoryue), 
4- sworn ; 2 seaworen, 3-4 i-, ysworen, 4-5 
yswora(e. i 3 . 3-5 suore, 3“5»7"*9 (“O'V dial, or 
vulgar') swore ; 3 ysuore, 3-5 iswore, 4-5 
yswore, 5 iswoor, (i-swere). 7. 4 yawered. 
[Com. Teut. str. vb. (sporadically wk.) witii 
/.present stem ; OE. S7V£rian, swor, rarely swerede, 
•swaren, usually -sworen, = OFris. swaria, swer a, 
also swara, swora, OS. swerian, -swbr, -sworen, 
(M)LG. sweren, sw$r, sw&ren, swbren, MDu. 
sweren, (Du. sweren), OHG. smterian, smterran, 
snSr, girworan (for *glswaran), MHG. swern, 
swhr, swttor, dial, swerele, geswom, geswam 
schwb'ren, schwnr, "\sckwor, gesekworen), ON. 
sverja, sdr, svbr, svarinn, also wk. svarbi,^ svaror 
(Sw. svdrja, Da. svxrge) OTeut. Tswarfan (nt^ 
in Goth., which has a new formation swaran), f. 
swar-, whence also ON. svar answer, svara to 
answer, Sware, and OE. and-swam Answer. 
The ulterior relations of the root are uncertain. 

The conjugation of this verb has been influenced from 
early times by that of Bear t*. (OE- beran). Ihe regular 
pa. L swore (OE. srvCr) has ne\*er cexsed to be extcMJveU 
current, but from the 15th to the 17th cent, szvare, formM 
on the analogy of bare (OE. bxr, bxron), was widespr«a ; 
swar occurs as early as the first text of La>-amon ; suanejs 
the prevailing form in the Cotton MS. oi Cursor Mundti 
swore ZTit stvoreare both used in Malory’s Morte Darihter\ 


mare is the only form in the Bible at i6ii (exc. in the Apo- 
crjmha), but IS rare in the ist Folio of Shaltspere. In the 
X4th and ism a by-form swere occurs, after bere.'] 

X. 1 . tntr. To make a solemn declaration or 
statement with an appeal to God or a superhuman 
being, or to some sacred object, in confirmation of 
what is said ; to take an oath. 

Const. orw/<Jwthat to which appeal is made (see 
13, x6), in OE, on, furh, under. 

a 900 Lows of_K.AE/fred Introd. c. 48 Ne swerxen xe 
nasfre under hx-Sne godas. £950 Ltndisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 
34 auient dico uobts non ittrare omnino, ic uutetllce 
cueSo iuh to ne suerise xfre [Rushw. 50 ne sellab 
haS vel s>'^r2e allonga, Ags, Gosp, j^e eallunga ne 
svwion, Hatton sweriganj. <1x225 Ancr. R. 70 |e ne 
schulen uor none Hage ne warien, ne swerien, bute sif ;e 
siggen witterhebe, o 3 er sikerliche. 2340 Ayenb. 6 Ine non 
ojjre manyere ne is no 1151 to zuene. CX410 Lanterne 
I-ht 89 enemyw purswen a^en l>is comaunde- 
ment, & scyn pat Crist him silf swore, and hhe seintis 
boj>e. a i 4 aS Cursor M. 68^8 flrin.) Trowe on no goddes 
fals, SwereJ> not 1 btdde 30U als. 16^ in Extr. St. Papers 
rel. Friendi Ser. 11. (19x1) 122 Wee dare not sware least 
we sin against our God. 2716 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
y. 38a Charlett himself told me I should be forced to quit, 
if 1 did not swear (as 1 was resolved not to do). 2798 
Coleridge Fears in Solitude 73 The Book of Life Is made 
A superstitious instrument, on which We gabble o’er the 
oaths we mean to break ; For all must swear. 1815 Scott 
Guy Hf. xxxii, ‘As a magistrate,. .if you refuse to answer 
my questions, I must put >-oa upon yoUr oath.* ‘Troth, 
sir, 1 am no iree to swear.' 

2 . To promise or undertake something by an 
oath ; to take an oath by way of a solemn pro- 
mise or undertaking. (Const, as in i ; also const, 
dat or /o the person to whom the promise is made.) 
a. intr. (See also 17 a.) 

e 825 Vesf Psalter xiv. (xv.) 4 Qui Jurat proximo suo et 
non decepU eum, se swercS dsm nestan his S: ne beswac 
bine. 0x205 Lay. 22865-7 ■'^tst sweor Ar 3 ur,.seo 33 en 
sworen eorles. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2433 losep swor him al-so 
he bad. a 2300 Cursor M. 28362 (Cott.) pou has pam drund 
and don for/are, Als bou til ur for-eildrc'? suare. ^1385 
Chaucer L. G. tV. 2321 Dido, And so je wele me now to 
wiue take As ^e han sworne. 02400 Destr. Troy 1x837 
Priam on his part, & his prise knightes, Sweryn all swiftly, 

& no swyke thoghiyn. 2562 A. Scott ^oowtxtS.T.S.) i. 134 
Credence is past off promeis, tho* thai sweir. 2634 Milton 
Comus loit From her fair unspotted side Two blissful twins 
are to be born, Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 2662 
STiLUUGFU.^Orfff. Sacrx ii. vi. § 6 God is said to swear 
when he binds himself absolutely to performance. 2837 
Dickens PicAw. ii, * Can I rely upon your secrecy? ’. .‘You 
can Hear me swear—*. ‘No, no..don’t swear, it’s quite 
iinnecessarj'.* *902 Violet Jacob S/tee/^Stealers viii, * Swear, 

I tell ye.* ‘ I swear it, so help me G^.* 

Ji^. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. i. i. 62 Hw’l be bang’d yet, 
I'hough euety drop of water sweare against it, And gape at 
Viidst to glut him, 

b. with inf. 

2154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 2240 Alle diden him 
manred, & suoren pe pats to halden. e 2290 Beket 2007 in 
S. Eng, Leg. 135 He suor to holde pe corpelich honur and 
hath i-broke is oth. CX330 Arth. fy Merl. 3405, xi kinges 
S; doukes on Han ysworn, Arihour to slon, C2400 Destr. 
Troy 13643 Faync vrtzTC I>o frcikes..And s\viflly 1^1 swere.. 
To be lell to pe lord all his lyf tyrae. 1^1 Extr. Aberd. 
Reg, (1844) I. 7 He sail swere to keep this statute, a 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. V, 71 Al! maner persones of holy 
Churche, . that shal swere to kepe thk presente accord. 1667 
Milton P. L. t. 322 Or in thk abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conquerour? 1797 Mrs. Radcliffc Italian 
xvii, I have sworn to speak the truth only. 2832 W, Irving 
Alhambra II. 274 (HeJ swore not to raise his camp until he 
had gained possession of the place. 2B67 Howells Ital. 
Joum. 105 At last we leave the pates, and sweareach other 
to come again many times while in Naples. 

ellipt. x6oo Shaks. A. Y, L, v. iv. 107 They shooke bands, 
and swore brothers. 

c. with clause (occas. with quoted words). ^ 
cxooo iELfRic yosh.xx. 12 Sweria^ me nu purh drihlen, j 

pxl se don eft wid meswilce mildhcortuissc, swa ic macode I 
wi 5 eow, e 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2x3 pe sullere..swere 3 
hat he hit nele lasse selle, J?e be^ere..sw'cre 3 pat he nele 
moregeuen. c 2205 Lay. 29078 Heo.. sworen paiheowoldcn 
Heore forward halden. ci27S fbuf. 5866 We 30U wulleh 
s-v^-erie Vppen hourc swerdcs pat we ^volleh 30U bi-fore 
Libbe oper Hg^e. a 2300 Cursor M. 3225 (Cott.) Apon his 
kne he did him suere [Fair/, squerej pat he suld be lei 
errand berer. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Hoik) VI. 445 He 
Iiadde byhote and i-swore pat he schulde ^elde Normandye 
to Richard, c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxii, Thenne 
he squere, ‘Be Ihesu, Marc sun, That body schalle ncujT 
in the erthc come, My sIIujt lille that I haue.’ C1470 
Henry JVal/ocewZS^ He. .swour he suld bes^-engit on that 
deid. at$zq Skelton E. Rumrnyng 16^ Elynour swered, 
Nay Ye shall not bcare away My ale for nought, By hym 
that 'me bought 1 159* Soliman^ Pers. v. it 63 He lept 
for ioy swearing and promising That our reward should be 
redoubled. J689 in Acts Pari. Scot. (2875) XII. 51/1, I 
faithfully promltt in presence of the almighty god and swear 
bat I shall demean myself faithfully. 2823 Scott Rokeby 
IV. xiv, Rokoby sware, No rebel's son should wed his beir. 

d. irons* With pron. as obj, 

[a xooo Elerx 6S6 (Gr.) Ic pxt 5es\vcri^e purh sunM meo- 
todes..bict 3u hungre scealt.-cw^lmcd weoroan.J cwp 
Lay. 22S07 ^Ichc 3erc 5 men (ich] pe wuUe able.. Pis 
ich u-ullen ^ swerien. a 2225 Ancr. R. ^ Ich 
kwuren hit. luuien ich mot te. e 1300 Havelok 39S Godard 
stirt up. an swor al M peking him C1369 

DetJic Blauncke 1231 As I best koude I swore 
CI4X2 Hoccleve De Reg. Pnne. 233* He rathir 
disobedient.. Than be forsworn of pat he su-oor » depe. 
1567 Gude < 5 - Cedlie Balt. (S.T.S.) 91 Quhaieuer he ^-wr 
toony man,..Hisproraeishe will keip. 2667 Milto?*’-^- A. 

IV. 96 How soon Would highth recal high ibwghts, how s^n 
unsay AVTiat feign’d submission swere. 2869 F keejlct Norm. 


Cong. Ill, xii. 246 Harold then, .swore, but what he swore 
IS as uncertain as it is when and where he swore it. 

3 . trails. With certain sbs.: To promise or under- 
take on oath to observe or perform (something). 

a. fidelity, allegiance, etc. 

aw'^O.E. Chron. an. 2223 (Laud) Se aercebli’scop] swor 
him underpeodnysse of ealle 3 a ping [etc.], czzqo Beket 
1017 in S, Eng. Leg, 235 pou suore pe kynge eorpelich 

J "1^ ^ * 3 -* 74=7 (Laud 

MS.), Hij duden hj’m alle feute And sworen to hym also 
leute. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 331 Arthur.. ^af 
hym Hampschire and Somer5ete..and fey w'as i-swore to 
hym. ^2440 Partonope (1862) 2723 The king of Fraunce 
iqlde homage And ther-to suer hostage, That they shulde 
him bere fayth and trouth. 1591 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. iv. 
169 Then sweare Allegeance to his Maiesty. 2595 — John 
V. IV. 19 That Altar, where w'e swore to you Deere Amitt*, 
a^ euerlasting loue. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 76 
^ b^.the Noblemen and Commons shoulUe presently sweare 
obedience vnto them. 2675 Cpowne Andromache iv, Go, 
swear to her, the faith thou swor’sl to me. 2848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair the French nation and army were 

swearing fidelity round the eagles in tlie Champ de Mars. 

absol. a 2400-50 IVars A lex, 2204 par sere citk of pa sidk 
to him-selfe sw'eren. 2605 Shaks. iv. ii. 47 Son. What 
IS a Traitor ? ^ Wife. Why one that sweares, and lyes. 

b. an action that is to be accomplished. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3994 (Cott.) Lauerd, pou send me now 
pi rede, Gains esau has suorn [Fair/, squorne] mi dede, 
25.. Christ's Kirk 25 in BoJtn. MS, (Hunter. Cl.) 283 
1 hoebt all hir kin had sworn hit deld. a 1S33 Lo. Berners 
Huon Ixxxvii. 277 Thus duke Raoull sw’are the deth of 
Huon, a 2575 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne CL) 30S Be the 
tennour heirof sueris and promeissis ane cessalioun and ab- 
.stinence from bostilitie. 2592 Arden of Fever sham ii. ii. 
232 The villaine hath sworne the slaughter of hk makter. 
<12774 GoiXiSX.\. Hist. Greece It. 250 Whose destruction they 
had more than once swore. 2859 FitzGerald Omar bex, 
Repentance ofi before I 5w*ore. 

c. conditions, an agreement. 

<zzx54 O. E, Chron. an, 2094 (Laud) past seo forewarde 
ar waes ^ewroht and eac gesworen. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VIII. 51 pe articules pat he hadde i-swore in hi’s 
crownynge. 2602 Shaks. yul, C. n. L 1x3 Cas. And let >*3 
sweare our Resolution. Brut. No, rot an Oath. <22649 
Drumsl of Hawth, Poems Wks. (1712) 49 'J hou ne're swore 
our covenant, a 1715 Burnet Own Time an. 2675 (2724) I. 
381 When the long Parliament engaged into the league with 
Scotland, he would not swear the Covenant. 2757 W. Wilkie 
Epigon. VI. 267 A truce we swore j Jove witnessed the deed. 

4 . To affirm, assert, or declare something by an 
oaih ; to make oath to the truth of a statement 
(Const, as in i.) a. inir.x spec, to give evidence 
on oath {against a person). Now rare, 

082$ Vesp. Psalter a. 9 (cil. 8] Adversum me Jurahani, 
ibi) wi 3 me sworun. C1385 Chaucer L.G. W. Prol. 58 Al 
swere 1 nal, of thk 1 wol nat lye. c 1420 Sir A madaee 
(Camden) xxiii, Quen Sir Amadace herd that he bade 
squorne. c 2450 Capcrave Life St. Gilbert xxt, He was 
requyred to come be-fore j’C iuges S: make per a bodely 
oth wheythir be was gilty in pis mater or'nowt. But pis 
refused be, for be saide he bad leuer be exiled pan swere. 
2580 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 442 That which followeth I saw, 
where-of who so doubteth, I will sweare. 2596 Shaks. 

' Merc/u V. in. ii. zo6 Swearing till mj’ very rough (= roof] 
was dry With oathes of loue. 2613 — Hen. VIll, v. i. 233 
At what ease Might corrupt xnindes procure, Knaues as 
corrupt To sweare against you. xtZtDn\D'B.u Abs.e^ Aehit. 

I. XOZ2 Against themselves their Witnesses utII Swear. x8xo 
Crabbe Borough xxii. 274 Why ask my father?— that old 
man will swear Against my life; besides, he wasn’t there. 

(^) With hovte or hyperbolical expressions, .as 
through a two-inch boat^ ; also, to swear one*s way 
through . , . : denoting hard swearing. 

167B Rav Pnrv. (ed. 2) 272 Hell swear through an inch 
board, dagger out of sheath, the devil out of hell, 'till he’s 
black in the face. 2680 in Hickeringil/s Wks. (1726) II.202 
He swore home, or (as we say, through an Inch-board) 
against Records. 272* [see Ho.me edv. 5]. 17*8 Earl op 
Ailesbury Mem. (2890) 372 Then he went through thick and 
thin, and, according to an old English phrase, swore through 
a two-inch board. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. x^■i, Ibat 
severe exertion which k knoNm in legal circles as swearing 
your way through a stone wall. 

b. with clause (or equivalent obj. and compl.or 
acc. and inf.) ; often also, to affirm emphatically 
or confidently (without an oath). 

688-95 {cq^)Laws of Ine (Uebermann) c. 56 035 e swerie 
p®t he him nan facn on ny’ste. cxcooAgs. Gosp. ^fatt. 
xxvL 74 Da JEtsoc he & swerede pact he nxlre pone man ne 
cupe. 2038 Charter of Hnroid Haranfot in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl, IV, 57 Se king.. swor. .under god relmihtine & under 
ealle hal;:Lan paxto past hit nailre nics na his raid na hk dad. 
c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 1964 Til him he SR'cren fl.nt he Jiued. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 27493 Der 5’ee suer, for godds blis, pat yee 
herd and sagh al pis? c 2374 Chaucer Wrc. 122 
He wolde preyen her to swere What was that worde. 1J77 
Langu P.Pl. B. XIV. 34 Hauk>*n..li3tlyganswcrye, *^Vho 
so leueth 50"*, by omtc lorde 1 Icue nou^te he be biksed. 
CX385 Chaucer L. C. W.jyyS HyPsipyle. O oftj-n sworkt 
thowthat tbow woldkt deyc. 0x286 — Prol. ^54, I dorste 
SH-ere they weyeden ten pound. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
Aifonce lii, [He] swore vpon the holy euangely that he toke 
none of the r>*che mans oylle. ax^BHAiLLhro>tpEdw./V, 

232 b, SwerjTig by sainct George that the kj’Dg of Englande 
was not extracted of no noble house. ct6o9 Shaks- Seem. 
cxtvii, I haoe srvorne thee faire, and thought thee bright, 

2622 Lady M. Wroth l/rnnin 4&2 Shesworel loued her not, 
began lolaroent her selfc, wept, andetyd; O vnconttanttacfu 
2674 C. F. Wit at a Venture 60 Our ‘l‘own. .Can t shew the 
like rie sware. 2722 in loth Rep. Hist. PtSS. Comm. Am. v. 

X16 To ref^use swearclng the s-nid Queen to be head..of the 
Enzlkh church, was a premunire. 2717 L^dy M. W. Mo.n- 
TACU Let. to Ctess of Bristol i Apr., I d-arc swear.. that.. 

'tk a very comfortable reflection to^ you. ^ 2726 Swirr 
Gulliver ii. riii, Hk men came back in a fright, swearing 
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they had seen a swimming house. 1848 Thackeray Vatu 
Fair xxxix, He swore it was as good as a play to see her 
in the character of a fine dame. 2865 TaoLLorE Belton Est, 
XV. 39 He swore to himself that he did love her, 
c. irans, with pron. as obj. 
c 1200 Vices ^ Virtues 9 AI jjat we more sweri;e 5 , swo it 
is cue! and senne. ^^2275 Sinners Beware 19 in O, E.Misc. 
72 Ah ich hit segge and swerie. 0x300 Havelok 647 Soth 
It is, bsit roen seyt and suereth. 01400 AVw. Rose 7638 
But tru-^tUh wel, 1 swere it yow, That it is dene out of his 
thought 1638 in Vemey Mem. (1907) 1 , 124 By my soule 
I dare swear itt. 2649 C. Walker Hist. Judepend. 11. 105 
Should they Vote.. Oliver's No.se a Ruby, they would ex- 
pect we should sweare it, and fight for it. 2818 Scott Afr/. 
Midi, xxi, Her father. .tormented himself with imagining 
what the one sister might say or swear. 

6. trans. With certain sbs. : a. To take an oath 
as to the fact or truth of ; to confirm (a statement) 
by oath. Also + to swear sooth, tmik, 

• 1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XX. 160 Her syre was a sysour hat 
neure swore treuthe, 238* Wyclif Eccl. ix. 2 As a for- 
sworn, so and he that solh swerth forig. ut perjttnts, iia 
et ilte gui vemm dejerat]. 2565 Reg^. Privy^ Council Scot. 
I. 404 Havand diverse of thair servandis fylit in the billls 
of felname Newtoun..quhilUis billis ar sworne. <2x715 
I 3 ornet 07vn Time iii. (1823I II. 300 Depositions were pre- 
pared for them : and they promised to swear them. 2755 
Johnson s. v., He swore treason against his friend. 2818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 3S7 Every such affidavit. .shall be 
sworn before a person duly authorized to take affidavits in 
this court, 2847 Lady Blessincton Marmaduke Herbert 
Ixii, Two men.. against whom Mr. Herbert had sworn in- 
formation for a conspiracy to extort money from him. 

b. To proclaim or declare with an oath or 
solemn affirmation. 

To swear Hu peace against : see Peace sb. 9 b. 

13.. Gnw. <5' Gr. Knt. 1825 He. .swere swyftcly his sothej 
Jmt be hit sese nolde. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 300 Whan he 
nath bis trouthe suore. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 275, 
I heard him sweare his affection. 2667 Milton/*. L. v. 824 
The just Decree of God, pronounc't and sworn. 2709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. li. 5x3 That they should swear his supremacy, 
and obedience to him. before some priest, 2871 Morlev 
Carlyle in Crit. Misc. Ser. i, (2878) 16S A man of genius is 
at liberty to. .swear all his conclusions. 

0. To value on oath al so much. 

2854 .Surtees Handley Cr. Ixv. (2901) 11 . 299 She died. — 
Her wealth was great., and the Captain. .soon discovered 
be might swear the property under twelve thousand pounds, 
without defrauding himself. 1873 Chambers's Jml. 20 May 
304/2 James Wood, ofGlouccsier,whodied in 1836, possessed 
of property sworn under^fgoo.ooo. xSgS Law Times C. 508/2 
The ^oss personal estate is sworn at /^37,405. x6. xo. 

6. To take or utter (an oath), either solemnly 
orprofanely (cf. 8). Also const, as in i, 3, 4. 

Beowulf 472 (Gr.) He me akas swor. e 2030 0* E, Chron. 
an. X049 (MS. Cl [He] cwstl he him a^as swerisan 
wolde & him hold boon. <z 2223 Ibtd. an. ixc^ Da:r wurdon 

• .ka adas ^esworene his dohter ham Casere to sifene. c 22^ 
Lav. 653 pe king wes swiffe ^v^a 5 & swar rauchelne oa^ 
a 222$ Ancr, R, xg8 pisses hweolpes [se. Blasphemy! nuricc 
is h« k«^ swerefl greatc oSes. a 2300 Cursor M. 4650 AI 
kat barunage,..To pis ioseph an ath M suare. ^2380 Sir 
Ferutiib. 82 By Mahomet ys ok hanne a swer. Ibid. 2045 
Y til him am trewe ypll^t & hauc myn ok vswered. a 2430 
Knt. de la Tour Pro!. 2 Crete fals othes that the fals men 
vsen to swere to the women. 2470-85 Malory A rthur viir. 
ii. 275 He. .sware a grete othe that he shold slee her but yf 
she told hym trouthe. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 17 b, 
Thys othe he sware in the great Church of Bruges. C1643 
Ld. Hzrbekt a utoblog. (1824) 74 [Queen Elizabeth] swear- 
ing her usual oath demanded, who is this? 2784 Cowper 
Task IV. 629 He.. mumbling, swears A bible-oath to be 
whale'er they please. 2823 Scott Quentin D. xxxiii. Never 
was false oath sworn on this mo.it sacred relique but it was 
avenged within the year. 2852 Thackeray Esmond 1. ix, 
My lord swore one of his large oaths that he did not know 
in the least what she meant. 

transf. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 fjil. i. iv. 87 Being thus 
frighted, [he] sweares a prayer or two & sleepes againe. 2823 
Byron *^uan xiv. xxxiv. Sires, The Nestors of the sporting 
generation, Swore praises, and recall’d their former fires. 

+ 7. To use (a sacred name) in an oath; to in- 
voke or appeal to (a deity, etc.) by an oath : = 1 3 a. 

c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3498 Tac 5 u nogt in idel min namen, 
Ne swer it les to fele in gamen. 2303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 608 Swere nat hys name yn ydulnys. c 2380 SVvclif 
IVks. iiZBo) 6 q Many . . men swerynge herte & bonys & naiUs 
& okere membris of crlsl. c 2400 Rom. Rose 5965 Yit wolde 
I swere, for sikirnesse, The pole of helle to my witnesse. 
2430-40 Isvnc. Bochas vin. xiv. (MS. BodU 263) 384/2 Nat 
afferd to suere goddis bonys With horrible oihes of bodi 
flessh & blood. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (2570) 174 But 
nowe cche sweareib the Eucharist commonly. 2605 ohaks. 
Lear 1. i. 163 Lear. Now by Apollo. Kent. Now by 
Apollo, King, Thou swear’st tby Gods in vaine. 

8. intr. To utter a form of oath lightly or irre- 
verently, as a mere intensive, or -an expression of 
anger, vexation, or other strong feeling; to use 
the Divine or other sacred name, or some phrase 
implying it, profanely in affirmation or imprecation ; 
to utter a profane oath, or use profane language 
habitually ; more widely, to use bad language. (See 
also 12.) ^To swear and start', see Stake v. 3 a. 

c 2430 How Good Wife taught Dan. 62 in Bahees Bk. 
(i86_8) 30 To swere be kou not Icefe. 2532 Elyot Gov. i. 
xxvi, They wyll say he that swercth depe, swereth like a 
lorde.^ 2577 B. Googf. Heresbach's Husb. i. (15E6) 25 b, 
Let him. .in no w>’se suffer them [sc. servants] to sweare or 
to blaspheme. 2583 Stubbes A fiat. Abus. 1. (2877) 72 Then 
fell shee to sweare and teare.., to coT.^se and banne. 2593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. i. x88 Oft haue I seene the haughty 
Cardinal!.. Sweare like a Ruffian. 2706 E. Ward Hud. 
Redvo.xw. 27 Your Folly makes me stare; Such talk would 
makeaParson swear. 2705— Wooden WorIdDiss.{ijoZ)^^ 
He never swears but in his Cups. 2842 Thackeray Gi. Hog» 


gariyDieun. ix, 0, sir, it would have frightened you to hear 
a Christian babe like him swear as he did. 2902 G. K. 
Mcnzies Prov. Sk. 17 Where a golfer, club In hand, Freely 
swears As he hacks with all his might. 

b. To utter a harsh guttural sound, as an angry 
cat or other animal. coUoq* 
c 1700 Kennett ms. Lausd. iOjj s.v., The dog swears 
when he grumbles and snarles. 1753 Miss Collif.r Art 
Torment. Concl. 232 [The cat] swears, she growls, and 
shews all the salvage motions of her heart. 2896 F. Galton 
in Spectator 22 Apr. 515 When Phyllis was a kitten she had 
wild fits, tearing round the room and ‘swearing’ horribly. 
2902 Strand Mag. Jan. 72/2 Away to the east an angry 
[locomotive] engine was swearing. 

9. trans. a. To bring or get into some specified 
condition or position by swearing. (See also IV.) 

2588 Shaks. Z, L. L. v. u. 275 Derowne did sweare him- 
selfe out of all suite. x6x6 S. S. Honest Lawyer iv. G 4 b, 
1 would sweare them to the Callous, as well as they swore 
me out of my money. 2728 [De Foe] Street-Robberies 6 
She might have swore her Eyes out of her Head, for the 
unbelieving Wretches did not mind what she said or swore. 
2828 Scott RoyvW, The miller swore himself as black as 
night that be slept them at twelve o’clock. 2846 D. J errolo 
Mrs, Caudle x, Because once in your lifetime your shirt 
wanted a button, you must almost swear the roof off tiic 
house. 

b. To put lifon or ascribe to a person in a sworn 
statement 

1754 OQQiiK\,i. Exam. Lett, Maty Q. Scots I. Introd. 22 
To the end that they might convict Murray and his party, 
both of murdering the King, and of forging papers, and 
then swearing them upon hcr.^ 278sTrusler Mod. Times 
II. 142 To.. bay them [xc. their Dastards] at the doors of 
some gentlemen's houses, or swear them to persons that had 
been their common disturbers. 2900 Weyman Soihia iii, A 
silver tankard and twenty-seven guineas she took with her, 
and I'll swear them to you. 

II. 10. Orig. pass. To be bound by oath (see 
also sworn brother^ etc. s.v. Swokn) ; hence actively , 
to cause to take an oath ; to bind by .an oath ; to 
put (a person) upon his oath; to administer an 
oath to. Also const, on as in i. 

exoso Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 375/21 Consf>irati, onan ge- 
sworcnc. a Minor Poems fr, Vertton MS.yXxx.n^ZQoo^ 
schame, holyncssc, & curtesye As brekuren hen sworen. 2432 
E. E. Wills 88 [1 bequeath] To Maude Wilbe, xx li, so am y 
sworne. a 2450 Knt. de la Tourxsixx, thereof y am suore. 
2483-7 Star Chamber Proc, (Som. Rcc. Soc. 1922) 43 The 
same abbot wold not be sworne vppon eny answer. 2524 
Extr, Aberd. Reg. (2844) 1 . 00 To be suorn the gret bodclie 
ailht. 1545 in Leadam Set, Cases Crt. Requests (Selden 
Soc) 80 William Warwyck.. sworen vpon his othe saylb. 
2596 Shaks. Merck. V, v. i. 302 The first interg.itory That 
my Nerrissa shall be sworne on. 2682 Trial S. Colltdgt 35 
Mr, At([omey] Gen\erat\. Swear Stevens. [Which was 
done.) ijg6 Trial of Nundoeomar 52/1 You have sworn me 
upon the waters of the Ganges: how can 1 tell more than I 
remember? 2802-12 Bcntiiam Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) 
I. 418 Tender the oath : if he accepts it, swear him. 2827 
Hallam Const. Hist, i. (2854) 1 . 19 Commissioners were 
appointed throughout the Kingdom to swear every man to 
the value of his possessions. 19x2 Times 29 Dec 22/6 A 
member of a French Roman Catholic Sisterhood objected 
to be sworn on the Testament. 

with compl. ax^6 "^KixChrotUfHen. VI, 237 He. .hanged 
the Frenchmen, because thei wer once sworne English, and 
after, brake their othe. x6io Shaks. Temp. it. 11. 256 He 
sweare my selfe thy Subiect. 2682 Dryden Mac-Fl. 1x3 
Hannibal did to the Altars come, Swore by bis Syre a 
mortal Foe to Rome 

+ b. 72 ? have, inakcy take (a person) sworn ; to 
administer an oath to. Obs, 
c 2400 Anturs of Arth. liv, pay made h>’me sworne to Sir 
Gawanc. xfi.. Sir A, Barton mSurtees Mise.[iZgo) 69 And 
tUer he looke me sworne. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars (Cam- 
den) 46 The crle of Angwychc.,whomc the kyngc..had 
hym with the other lordes ol Scotlonde shorne and rcsevyd 
the sacrament that (etc.). Tattoo Lord of Learne 2B9 in 
Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 292, 1 am tanc sworne vpon a booke, 
& forswome 1 will not bee. 

C. Const io a person (i. c. in allegiance or ser- 
vice), a rule, a course of action, a declaration, etc. 
Similarly const, against. 

Now chiefly in to swear to secrecy. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5520 Sire. .ich was ysuore to him 
af to kfi- a 2325 MS. Rawl. B. ^20 If. 32 b, Eche man. .i 
suuore ant assised to armes. .kat is to wite to viftene pond 
woiih of londe. 2338 R. Bkunne Chron. (1725) 268 Now is 
Cipres lorn fro Isaac & hise, & to R. suorn for his valiantise. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sgr,*s T, 10 As of the secte of which kat he 
was bom He kepte Ins lay, to which k^tt he was sworn. 
n 2400 Si. Matthew 270 in Horslm. Altengl, Leg, (i88x) 235 
To chastilc k^u was scho sworn, Freemasonry [iZ^o) 

436 And alle these poyntes hyr before. To hem thou most 
rjcde bey-swore. 2509 in Leadam 5 ‘x/. Cases Star Chamber 
(Scldcn Soc.) 277 Eche of them bad ofTcndid the sayd statute 
of the Cyte whervnto they Avare swarne. 2549 Latimer gth 
Scrm.bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 185 , 1 woulde not haue men lobe 
sworne to them, and so adicte as to take band ouer bed 
wbatsoeuer they say. 2684 Pennsyiv. Archives I. 87 That 
the Lord Balitemoare had sworne all the Inhabitants, .with 
faith and Alleigense to him. x6oo Drvdzui Don Sebastian 
V. U692) 208 Let me swear you all to secrc^». 2700 Tyrrell 
Hist, Eng, II. 779 The King had sent (Commissioners to 
Swear bicn to the ^Observation of the Charters. 2745 
R, Leveson Gower in Jesse Selvyft fy Contemp. (1843) 1 . 
75 We have all been swore to our depositions. 2814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles in. xxiv. Sworn to vigil and to fast. 2852 
Thackeray Esmond i.yli. He swore Harry to secrecy too, 
which vow the lad religiously kept. 2859 lM*ss Piddincton] 
Last of Cavaliers xlii. III. 238 Oh, was that Heaven itself 
sworn against me, that this was always hidden from me, to 
crush me so at last ! 

d, with inf, 

c 2323 Poem Times Edw. II (Percy) x, The crehedeknes 


that beth sworn To visite holy cherche. c 2374 Chaucer 
Troylus m. 312 , 1 am sworn to holdcn it secree. 2470-85 
IklALORY Arthur Tah\t Contents 9 He was sworne vpon a 
book to telle the trouthe of his queste. a 2530 Dk. Norfolk 
in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. ni. I. 378 , 1 have soren all the Com- 
missioners not to disclose any parte thereof to any other 
creature. 2^31 in J. Bulioch Pynouris (2887) 62 Five of the 
best pynouris., some the grit aytht to be leill nnd trew to the 
merchandis. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 50 b, [The] 
crowner.. assembled a quest. .and hath sworne theim iruely 
to enquire of the death of one Rychard Hun. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. II I, iv. 213 Thy Sou’rnignesSonne, Whom thou was't 
sworne to cherish and defend. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. 
ix, 29 They do not swear us to believe All they deliver. 2773 
Blackstone Comm, i. ii. (ed. 5) 180 A select committee of 
fifieen members, who are sworn well and truly to try the 
same. 2805 Colebrooke Vidas Misc. Ess. 2837 1 . 43 The 
priest swears the soldier by a most solemn oath, not to injure 
him. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist, ix. (2854) II. 96 The., 
keeper of the great seal was to be sworn to issue writs for a 
new parliament. 

e. with clause. ? Obs, 


a 2450 Knt, de la Tour xix, They were suoren that none 
shulde late his wiflf haue weting of her wager. 2370 in 
A rchaeologia XL. 302 This examynate dyd swere hym upon 
a booke that he sbum not praciys the same, a 2593 aru)We 
Edw, 11. 1, i. 83 [We] were sworne to your father at his 
death. That he should ncre retume into the realme. 2679 
Estahl, Test 22 His Father swore him before the Altars., 
that he should be perpetuus Romant uominis Osor. 

f. Phr. I dare be sworn, Vll be sworn, expressing 
strong affirmation, properly implying readiness to 
take an oath upon the fact. arch. 

2596 Shaks. Merck, V, v. i. 172, 1 dare be sworne for him, 
he would not leaue it. 2398 — Merry W, i. iv, 156 He be 
sworne on a booke shee loues you. 2620 — Temp. 111. iii. 26 
He be sworne *lis true, 2693 Humours Town 4 I’ll be 
sworn, it has seem’d an Age to me. 2835 Lvtton Rtenzi t. 
ix, I dare be sworn the good man spent the whole night in 
painting it himself. 

11. Spec. To admit to an office or function by 
administering a formal oath. (See also 20.) 

a 2049 O.E, Chron. an, 1041 (MS. C) He..w£es to cinge ge- 
sworen. a i4ooOld Usages Winchester in Eng.Gilds 350 per 
sholde be twey baylyues y.swore in k® Citec. 2560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 66 b, He appointeth and swearcth others 
in iheyr steadc. 2368 Grafton Chron. II. 130 Men em- 
paneled and .sworne for to enquire of the aforesayd articles. 
2623-4 Act 21 Jas, /, c. 31 § I To.. choose and sweare one 
Master two Wardens sixe Searchers and foure and twenlie 
Assistantes. 2682 THal S. Colledge 22 Mr. Sheriff, there 
are a great many of the Jury that are not Sworn, they are 
discharged. 2712 Prideaux Direct, Ch.-wardens (ed.4) 46 
If any Arch-Deacon . .shall refuse to Swear a Church- warden 
into bis Office. 2B37 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 2, vii. xi, Lafayette 
..swears the remaining Bodyguards, down in the Marble- 
Court. 2857 Toulmin Smith Parish 92 A Churchwarden 
may execute bis office before he is sworn. 2880 Miss Brad- 
don Just as I am viii, The jury were sworn. 

h. with compl., usually expressing the office or 
function to which the person is appointed. 

C220S Lav. 30128 Kinges heo weoren thouene & kinges 
isworene. 2556 Chron. (Camden) 73 The xx** 

day of December [1552] was .some the byshoppe of Ely^lprde 
[chancellor of Englajnd. 2598 Shaks. Merry W, 11. hi. 55, 
J am come to fetch 3’ou home: 1 .nm sworn of the peace. 
x6o8 in Capt. J. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) p. xc, Master Archers 
quarrell to me was.. because 1 would not sware him of the 
Councell for Virginia. 2626 Earl of Wintouk \n 20th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 45 Sum ladys ar suorne of the 
Quenis bed chalmer. 2628 Ibid., Var. Coll, IV. 238 A 
certificate. .that he. .be fitt to be sworneafreeciltizen. 2665 
in Vemey Mem, (2907) 11 . 244 , 1 am told Sir John Dynbam's 
Lady and fine Mrs. Middleton arc sworne the^ Queen’s 
Drewrs. 2727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 121 This may be 
obviated by swearing those .six persons of his majesty’s privy 
council. 285s hlACAULAY Hist. Etig. xii. HI. 252 Richard 
..had been sworn of the Irish Privy Council. 

HL 12, Swear at — . a. To imprecate evil 
upon by an oath; to address with profane impreca- 
tion ; gen. to utter maledictions against ; to curse. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 357 The Wits of this age 
that are ready to swear and Hear at any such profession. 
2779 Warner in Jesse Selwyn ty Contemp. (1844) 1 ) . *3 
a fury, swearing like an Emperor at all the^ world. 2843 
Disraeli Sybil iii. iii. Master Joseph Diggs did nothing but 
blaspheme and swear at bis customers. 2863 SUSAN Warner 
Old Helmet xxiii, He swore at them [sc. drives in the pack] 
for the stupidest entertainment man ever pleased himself 
with. 2^2 * J. S. Winter’ LumleyUy This imp>ortanl man, 
who was probablj» swearing at fate that he must pass the 
next two hours [etc.]. . 

b. fig. Of colours, etc. : To be violently incon- 
gruous or inharmonious with, coUoq. [Oi.Y.jnrer^ 
2884 Daily News 20 Nov, 3/x Two tints that swear at fRch 
other. 28^ Harper's Mag. Jan. 258/2 What is new m it 
in the w’ay of art, furniture, or bric-h-brac..m_ay swear at 
the old furniture and the delightful old portraits. 

13. Swear by — a. To appeal to, or use a 
formula of appeal to (a 'divine being or sacred 
object, or something affectedly or trivially substi- 
tuted therefor) in swearing ; lo say ‘ by - . . as a 
form of oath : cf. Br prep. , 

To nuear by no beggars, by no bugs : see Beggar so, 1 c, 

^cx2M Bestiary S97 He sweren bi tSe r^e, bi sunne & 
bi 3 e mone. a 2300 Cursor M. 6847 (Colt.) Bi fals godds 
suer yee nan. a 2300 PoL Songs (Camden) 70 Sire Smiond de 
Mountfort hath swore bi yschyn [etc.]. /^^/V.,SireSimond de 
Montfort hath suore bi ys cop [etc.]. 2340 Ayeub. 45 A Knyjc 
wes ket zuor be godcs ejen. c 2386 Chaucer Millers 
J7 In Pilales voys he gan to crie And swoor Armes, and 
by blood, and bones. 24., R. Gloucester's Chron. (Kolls) 
App. K. 3 (MS. P) per of we schul awreke beo, I swere be 
my heued. c 2470 Col. <5* Gaw. 2045, I swere be sulhfast 
God, that settis all on sevin I 2599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i* 
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y8 Mene. By my sword Beatrice tBou Iou*st me. Seaf, 
Doe not s^veare by it and cat it. a 1631 Donne Sa/, i. 
13 Hrst sweare by thy be'?t love in earnest. .Thou wilt 
not leave mee in the middle street) Though some more 
spruce companion thou dost meet, 1721 Wodrow ^zst. 
Stiff, CJu Scat, (1838; I. I, iv. 333/2 That to swear by faith, 
conscience, and the like, were innocent ways of speaking. 
1781 Gibbon Decl, ff F, xxxi. III. 229 They had sworn, by 
the sacred head of the emperor himself. {842 Tennyson 
Godtva 24 He laugh’d, and swore by Peter and by Paul. 
X877 — Harold v, i. 67 The strange Saints By whom thou 
swarest. 

b. To swear to or be sure of the existence of 
(cf. 17b); in phr. enough io sivear hy^ expressing 
a very slight amount, colloq, or slaztg, 

1756 C. Lucas Ess, IFaiers HI, 138 They prescribe them 
..in some quantity, though it be but enough to swear by. 
28^ ' H. Colungwood* Under Meteor Fla^ 40 The two 
ships touched wtb a shock which was barely perceptible, 
just enough in fact to ' swear by,* as the gunner remarked. 

0. To accept as an infallible authority ; to have 
absolute conBdence in. colloq* 

Jane Austen Persuas. vx, I have no very good 
opinion of Mrs. Charles’s nursery-maid. . . hirs. Charles quite 
swears by her. 1864 Yates Broken io Harness x. I. 173 
He is always, .changing his medical system ; now vaunting 
the virtuesofblue-pill, now swearing by homoeopathy. 2890 
Henty With Lee in l’irg;inia qi We have a first-rate fellow 
in command of the cava&>*..His fellows sAvear by him. 

14 . Swear for—. To answer for under oath, or 
with assurance. ? Obs, 

*579 Gosson Sch, Akuse^hshl^ 60 It is hard to say that all 
offend, yet I promise you, 1 wil sweare for none. x6ti 
Shaks. Wini, I, IV’. IV. 155 lie sweare for *em- 

15 . Swear off — . To abjure, forswear, renounce. 
(Cf. 21 c.) colloq, or slang* 

1898 A. F. T^ach Beverley Act Bk* (Surtees) 1. 315 Ingcl- 
ram keeps a concubine.. .Confesses and swears off her. 

16 . Swear on (or upon) — . To take an oath, 
symbolically touching or placing the hand on (a 
sacred object) ; *f formerly also, to swear by (a 
deity, etc.) = 13 a: c£ Oh’ prep. 1 f. 

C9SO Lindisf.Gosp. Matt.xxlix, 'AQuictouqueittraueritin 
altari, se5e suerias on wig-bed. c 1205 Lay. 22860 BrlngeS 
bene halidom, And ich VAOxIle swerien he* on. c 1300 Have* 
lok 1077 The king a)»el wald me dide swere Vpon al pe messe- 
gere pal (ctc.1 Ibid. 1082 pat ^art he me sweren on pe bok, 
1362 Lancl. P* pi. a. l 97 Dauid. .Dubhede knihtes, Dude 
hem swere on hear swerd to seme treupe cuere. CX400 Destr, 
Troy 1x381 All sweire pai, full swiftly, vpon swete haloues, 
*553 Respublieaxx%i For my parte, 1 will sva.re the gosspell 
booke vppon. x 5 ioSraks. Temp. 11. ii. 130 lie sweare vpon 
that Bottle, to be thy true subiect. xSaz Joanna Baiixie 
Metr, Leg,i Lord ^ohr* xiv, Were I ou my father’s sword 
to swear. 

17 . Swear to — . a. To promise or undertake 
with a solemn oath (an act or coarse of action) j 
cf. 2. Now rare* 

(loaS-Co Lavos Norihttmhrian Priests § 57 (Llebermann 
384/1) past hi hitsegadcrianandeft a5tfan,swahi durran to 
swerian.l 1588 Shaks. L. L, L. j. i. 53 Lcnga, You swore 
to that Berowne, and to the rest, 1671 H, M. tr. Erasvi, 
Colloq. 401 Even when he had deeply sworn to it. 1710 
Frideaux Oriz* Tithes^. 275 The English. .made all, that 
reigned over them, to sware to the_ keeping of them. x8x8 
S co tt Br. Lamm, xx, 1 have sacrificed to J’ou projects of 
vengeance long nursed, and sworn to with ceremonies little 
better than heathen. 

b. To affirm with an oath; to express assurance 
of the truth of (a statement), or the identity of (a 
person or thing), by swearing. 

xSox Shaks. Alts Well v. iii. 291 He knowes 1 am no 
Maid, and liee*l sweare too 't. axqi^'PRiOR Better Answer 
io Chloe Jealous iii, Od’s Life ! must One sASTar to the Truth 
of a Song? X757 Home Hist. Gt. Brit. II. iii. 120 The 
greatest interest could not engage him [rr. a quaker], in any 
court of judicature, to swear even to the truth. 180a AIaria 
Edgeworth Moral 7'., Forester x\Xi Mr. W— held the book 
to him, and demanded whether he -would swear to the person 
from whom he received the note. X84X Thackeray Gt. 
Hoggarty Diasn. xii, Mr. .\bcdnego and the two gentlemen 
from Houndsditchwerepresenttosweartotheirdebts. X848 
G. Wyatt Revelat. an Orderly (1849) 82 They came and 
swore to havdng served the dustucks. 1859 H. Kingsley 
G* Hamlyn v. 1 . 42 There \vvs something about his toute 
ensemble . *th2it would have made an Australian policeman 
swear to him as a convict without the least hesitation. 1908 
li. Bagot a. Cuikhert xxiv. 315 You could swear to its 
au thent icity, or the reverse, if necessarj’? 

. IV. 18 . Swear away. To take awaj’ by 
swearing ; to give evidence on oath so as to destroy 
or cause the loss of. 

a 1763 W. King Lit. <5* PoUt. Anecd. (1819) *9* ''Vho fora 
small bribe would swear away any man’s life. 1873 Edito 
Thompson Hist* Eng. xxxv.sq^ By him and by others who 
made a profit of perjury, the lives of many innocent Roman- 
ists were sworn av^-ay. X879 Toorcee Fools Err. xi. 50 
What ! allow a nigger to testify ! allow lum to swear away 
your rights and mine 1 

19 . Swear dowa. a. To put down or put to 
silence by swearing. Jj. To bring or call down by 
swearing. 

ICX385 Chaucer Millers T. 659 'Mth othes grete he was 
so sworn adoun That he was bolde wood.] xspo Shaks. 
Com. Err. v. L 227 niere did this periur jd Goldsmith swe^ 
medowne. 1603 — Meas.Jqr M. v. L 243 Though they 
would ST'*ear downe each particular SainL 

20 . Swear in. To admit or induct into an 
office by administering a prescribed oath. 

tfXTOo Evelyn Diary Oct. 1673, To Council, and swore 
in Mr. Locke, secretay. 1768 Gray in Cerr. ct*. Hic^lls 
(1843) 80 As soon as I haA-c been sworn in, and subscribed. 
xBaS Euxstiorouch Diary (lESi) I. fi Went to the Cottage 
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to be sworn in as a Privy Coundllor and Lord Privy Seal. 
X857 G. A, Lawrence iv. The muniapal auffiorities 

..swore in no end of specials as a reserve. 1891 Times 
(weekly cd J 16 Aug. 641/3 The process of swearing-in the 
members of the Lower-House began. 

2 L Swear off. fa. To resign one’s office. 
Ods. "b. To get rid of or pass off on somebody 
with an oath or asseveration, e. To abjure some- 
thing, esp. intoxicating drink (cf. 15). 

169S Lutteeli. Brief Bel. (1857) IV. 414 This day Mr. 
HoAvard, XAine cou'per, was chose shetif of London, in room 
of Mr. Moor that SAvoreoff. 1737 Bracken Farrier}’ Impr. 
^757) II. *4 They, .make nothing of turning any common 
Cart-Horse to the Road,. .and swear him off to their best 
Friend for an excellent Hunter. tSg6 Spectator 15 Feb. 235 
Jusj as a man AA’ho has *swom off,’ for a long time, loses the 
desire for drink. 

22 . Swear out. •f’ a. To utter a solemn charge 
or challenge in regard to. Also absol. Obs. 

a X440 Sir Eglam. 1249 Harowdes of armes swore owt 
than, * Y f tli jr be ony gentylman, To make hys body gode.* 
*575 Gascoigne Gtcuse Goxd.\, v. If any gentleman offer you 
the least parte of injury, Dicke must be sent for to sweare 
out the matter. 

t b. To forswear, abjure. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i. 104, I heare your grace hath 
swome out Housekeeping. 

C. To turn out or expel by an oath. 
c 1665 JIrs. HuxpHKSON Mem. Cot. Hutch. (1B46) 393 The 
colonel, thinking it a ridiculous thing to swear out a man 
..when they had no power to defend themselves against him. 


d. To obtain the issue of (a warrant for arrest) 
by making a charge upon oath. U.S. 

1898 Hamblen Gen. Manager*s Story xs. 236 The president 
[of the nulroad].. swore out warrants for the arrest of all the 
members of the committee. 19x2 Times 19 Oct. 5/6 The 
warrant u-as ‘sAvom out * by the girl’s mother at Minneapolis. 

Swear, Sweard: see Sweer <7., Sward sb. 
Swearer (swea’i^j). Forms: 4 sweryar, 
sueryar, swerier ; 4 suerere, 4-5 swerere, 4-6 
swerer, 5 swerare, 5-6 swerar, 6 Sc* sweirar, 6- 
awearer. [f. Swiiaiiv. + -erI-.] One who swears. 

1 . One who takes an oath ; spec* one who takes 
or has taken an oath of allegiance ; = Jdror 4 ; 
•falso, a juryman j = Jubob i. False swearer, one 
who swears falsely, or who breaks his oath; a 
perjurer. See also Non-swearer. 

c 1380 WvcuF Wks* (1880) 242 A mexTitenour of wrongis 
at louedaies, a fals suerere, a manqueliere. e 1390-1400 R, 
Gloucester's Chron, (Rolls) 8833 (Mo. B.) He hem out drou, 
And false suerj’ars iv*r* sweryxirs, sweriers] of assyses, & 
dude hem ssamc ynou. cx^e Promp* Parv* 482/2 Swer- 
are, Juraior, juratrix* Ibid* 483/x Swerare, ^t ofte 3rs 
forswore, l^ro. 1441 In joth Rep* Hist* MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 297 The swerere, if he be pleyntif, shal losse his 
action. 15. . Adof/s Bel 275 in Hazi. £, P* P. II. 149 The 
justice with a quest of swerersTbat had juged Cloudesle 
there banged to be. 1598 Shaks. Merry W* il ii. 41 Fed, 
Good maid, then. Q^i. He be sivorne, as my mother was 
the first houre I was home. Fal. I doebclecue tbeSAvearer. 
1635 Jackson Creed viii. xviii. §5 It must consist of swear- 
ing men, or of sivearers; a ncAv title gwen by some Roman 
regular CathoUqueSj-.unto such Seculars of their owne pro- 
fession, as Avill take the oath of allegiance. 1720 Swift 
itilte) The Swearer’s-Bank: or. Parliamentary Security for 
Kcfahlt-thlng a New Bank in Ireland. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. II. L vi, Consider.. how Bailly, the great Tennis-Court 
swearer, again swears. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 
447 'ike swearers.. avoided coming to close quarters AA’ith 
the nonjurors on this point. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 
II. iii, The Avatchful eyes of those forgers and false swearers. 

2 . One who uses profane oaths ; a person addicted 
to profane language. Also with objective of* 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T, r 518 Eucry greet su'crere, nat 
compelled lawefuHy to swere. ^1450 Mirk's Festial 229 
Scho..5’s a claterer, a ianguler, a fl>*tcr, a curser, a swerer, 
and a skold, 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 172 
luading. Blasphemers and swearers of the name of God, 
and of hU Saintes. 1564 Reg* Privy Council Scot* I. 29S 
Anent the swerarts of abnominabill aitbis. 1597 in Medlt. 
Club Misc. 1. 89 The sweiraris and bannens. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Ck. Porch x. Take not his name, who 
made ihy mouth. In vain;. .the cheap sAvearer through his 
open since Lets bis soul runne for nought. 1659 I^- FEti 
Impr. Sea 103 Hee AA-as a most damnable SAvearer, and in- 
A-entcr of new Oaths. X7X1 Steele Spect. No. 8, r 3, I 
know the Lanes and Allies that are in^bited by common 
SAA-earers. x8oo Gilpin .Senw, II. xxrii. (R.) The swearer 
continues to swear: tell him of bis wickedness he allows it 
is great, but be continues to swear on. 

3 . One who administers an oath to another 
(const, of'). Also swearcr-‘in (see Swear v. 20). 

XS97 E. S. Discov. Knts. Poste Bcb, I graunt he is a 
broker,. .but he was first a bailer and a swearer. x6^ 
i^lARVELL //r. Smirke Kab, Proiaded they could be the 
SAvearers of the Prince to do all due Allegiance to the 
Church- 1^8 Sir G. Macke-niie Crim. Laws Scot. u. 
xxiiL S 2. (i^9> 246 An .Act is to be extracted upon their 
said absence, and is to be delivered to the Swearer, or bis 
Clerk. 182710 tloaz Every.day Bk. II, £6, I Avas obligw 
to hire a man as a *swcarcr-in*. xBSs Dickens *^Iur. Fr. 

I. xii, 1 am not a swearer in of people, man. 

Swearinff (swe»*rin), vbl. sb, [C Swear 
-INC l.] The action of the verb SwEaE- 
1 , The action of taking an oath. False swear- 
ittg, peijury. Hard swearing', see HABDn. i8b. 

c X2i» Vices ft Virtues 9 Of o^{s) sueriingge. 1303 ^ 
'iSsxxtix:Hc^idl.Syr.rx 2724 By his 5 « 
pat fals swerj-ngAvyleuyl bcfallc. ^1425 J. Hill in 
Anc. State (Roxb.) 9 tVh^ne he is called to 

bis first ootb, tbanne sitteth it to alle his forsaide Counsaiiie 
to goo with hym..foT to here. -how he sA**eretb, and wnat 


couctenaunce he maketh in his sweryng. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. 
pV. de W. 1531) 9^ Swerj’nge Ai’han it is with deliberacyon 
for ony thynge yt is false or vajme, it perleyneth to periuiy. 
*56* X. Hoby tr. Cetstiglione's Courtyer n. (1577) il iij, I 
beleeue Avithoule s\A*eanng that you haue no faith also in 
Christe. x6oi Shaks. Tuel. N, v. L 277 And all those 
sayings, wdll I ouer sweare, .And all those swearings keepe 
as true in soule. 1651^ Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc, ii. § 20. 32 
Swearing is a speech jejmed to a promise, whereby the 
pTomiser declares his renouncing of Gods mercy, unlesse he 
I perform his Ai-ord. <1x704 T.^Brown Dial. Dead, Reas. 

I Oaths Wks. 1711 IV. 81 The Doctor considered the taking 
of the Oaths to be only ari indifferent thing. .for othenATse 
It had been his Duty to dissuade all Persons, .from Swear- 
*837 Carlyle Fr. /?«.’. 11, i.rin, The February* swear- 
mg has set them all agog. 1887 [see Hard a. 18 b). 

2 . The uttering of a profane oath; the use of 
profane language. 

*340 Ayenb. 63 Hi ne conne nohing zj'gge wj’h-oute 
zuerij-Dge. f 1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 120 Ydel swerynge 
of herie & bool’s of crist. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 106, 

I knaw me ridous, Lord,.. In aiihis sweiring, leising, and 
blaspheming. 15^ Boorde vii. (1870) 243 In all 

the worlde there is not suche odyble sv.'earyng as is \’5ed in 
Englande. 1623-4 Act 21 James /, c. 20 For as much as all 
prqphane Swearing and Cursing is forbidden by the Word 
of God, Be it therefore enacted.. That no person or persons 
shall from henceforth prophanely sw'eare or curse, 1657 ii 
Trans. Cumbld. ^ Westmoreld. Antiq. Soc. (N, S.) XIV, 
189 ConAict. .for the swearinge of 5 profane oaths upon the 
same day (viz.) 3 of them by god, one by his troth and one 
by his soule, 1663 Dbyden WildGallant i.ii, He has been 
a great fanatic formerly, and noiv has got a habit of swear- 
ing, that he may be thought a cavalier. 1764 Gray Jemmy 
Txviieher 16 h\\ the tOAvn rings of his swearing and roaring. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's WordJik. s.v,. Habitual swearing was 
usually tj’pical of a bad officer. 

I 3 . The action of administering an oath, spec, of 
admitting a person into office with an oath. Also 
swearing-inx see Swear zr. 20. 

a 1400 Old Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 362 
So h*, byfore ansA^-ere, ne legge non o^r delay, but 5if hit 
be for sweij’nge of mo parteneres of pia3’ of londe by xyjt. 
17x2 Pfideaux Direct. Ck.‘Wardens (ed. 4) 47 There is a 
Writ at Common-Law Issuable out of the King’s-Bcnch to 
command the Su-earing of him. 1863 H. Cox Instii. x. vi. 

4s As there is no election of a Speaker, and no general 
swearing of members, xpoo Westm. Gaz. 4 Jan. 7/3 The 
SAvearing-in of the Volunteers at the Guildhall. 

4 . at t rib* 

1569 J, Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries liv. 72 b, Who 
is that Avhiche seethe a man goo Avitb a cocke pase, w^th a 
SAA’caringe gesture, with a fierce connteDauoce,. .Aiitb an vn- 
pleasaunt speache,w*ith wild manners, ..that doth not ludge 
him to be a Germane? 1705 tr. Bosmnn's^ Guinea 149 
Every Person entring into any Obligation is obliged to 
drink ibis Swearing Liquor, a 1708 T. Ward Eng* Ref* 

IV. (1710) 102 Couper, Avho kept the Swearing Office, In- 
structed Avisely cv’rj’ Novice, In what concern’d the Swear- 
ing Art. I78X Amherst Terrs Fil. No. 41. (1754) 2x8 II] 
swore, engag’d^ my soul. And p^d the swearing-broker 
whole Tea sblUiag. 

Swea-ring, ///. c. [-iso 2.] That swears. 

1 . That takes or has t^-en an oath, esp. an oath 
of allegiance. 

1727 P. Walker Vind. Cameron’s Fame in Biog, Presbyt* 
{1827) 1. 248 We have ihe Parallel Case in Scotland inis 
Day, putting the Swearing hlinisters in Place of the Actu- 
ally-indulged. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev* ir. z. ri, Saw the 
Sun ever such a swearing people? 1855 Macaulay Afrr/. 
Eng. xiA’. III. 447 The swearing clergy, as they were called, 
were not a little perplexed by this reasoning. 

2 . That utters a profane oatb; ^ven to profane 
language. 

1862 Borrow Wales IxA-iu, Night came quicklj’ upon me 
after I bad passed the swearing lad. 1887 r. Francis Jun. 
Saddle ^ Mocassin 5, 1 guess lhey[rc. the Mormons] smokes 
more, and stands for the swearvngcst people as there is any- 


where. 

Hence Swea’xingly adv* 

a 16x7 Hieros Wks. (1620) II. 340 Now It cunetb man, 
talkcs viciously, speaks swearingly ; suddenly it is framing 
some words of holinesse and deuocion. 

SweaT-word. colloq. (orig. VSl) [{.Sweab 
!». + WoED sb. Cf. cuss-word s.v. Cnss sb. 3.] A 
word Bsed in profane swearing, a profane word. 

1883 A. M. (Jow Primer Politezuss 58 A youth who 
mixed his conversation with many SAi-ear-Avords. 1893 Dun- 
MOEE Pamirs I. 344 A string of naughty swear AA-ords. 
X904 H. Jenner Cornish Lang. xiii. 154 Cornish is a disap- 
pointing language in respect ofsAvear-Avords. 

Sweat (stvei), Forms: 4 suet, 4, (8 Se.) 
street, 4-6 swete, suete, s'tvett(e, 4-7 swet, (5 
suett, squete), 5-7 Sc* sweit, (6 swettb, .Sr. 
sueit), (>“7 sweate, 6- sweat. pIE. swet, swetc, 
alteration of swot{e (see Swote) alter swete. Sweat 
V, First exemplified from northern texts, in which 
close and open e rimed together as early as the 
fourteenth century ; hence, on the one hand, swet : 
feit (OE. fel) and heie (OE. bitan), on the other, 
rwet : gret (OE. great').'} , 

L t L The life-blood : in phr. to tine, leave, 
lose the szoeai : to lose one’s life-blood, die. Obs. 

The existence of this use is difficult to account for, since 
the sense of ’ blood * which belonged to OE. swdi (c. g. r^idt 
j^r/r/tf/Odid not surA’iA-cin ME. Sworr- ^ _ 

extro Sir Tristr. 2904 His frende schip^l y fle; Cbr on 
sebaf tine swete [rime To bete). 13.. E. E.Alltt.P. ^3^4 
And alle Ht l>Tiyes hcre-inne [to] lose pc swete. 1375 Bar- 
BOOR Bruce xm. 32 Sum held on loft, sum tj-nt the sue: 
{rime feitj. ?« 1400 Mcrie A rtk. 2145 By that swj ftely one 
SAv-arthe ^ swetr cs by-Ieuede. Ibid. Many swayne 
wih he swynge has the swette Icuedc. rx479 Hcnet 
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Waliac£ nr. 19^ The Scoitb on fute gcrt mon> loiss the 
suele [Time feit] 1513 Douglas j^neis 1. iii. 10 Quhar that 
the vailjeand Hector lousit the svveit {rime spreit] On 
Achiijis spelr. Ibhi. vii. ix. 130 About hym fell down deid, 
and lost the sueit \ri$ne spreit] Mony of the hyrd men. 

II, 2 . Moisture excreted in the form of drops 
through the pores of the skin, usually-as a result 
of excessive heat or exertion, also of certain emo- 
tions, or of the operation of sudorific medicines ; 
sensible perspiration. 

o 1375 .Sc. Le^. Saints xviii. {Egif>ciane) 305 For redoes 
tuk hyme sic abaysinge, hat \>c swet til his fete ran. a 1400- 
50 li^firs Alex. 3790 All ware jjai swollen of he swetc & 
sweltid on he son. 1485 Caxton St. Wenefr, 4 Wj’pj'ng her 
visage and clensynge it fro thedusteand swelte. 15^ Dus*. 
BAR Flyting •ici'i Ane caprowsy barkit all with sweit. 1533 
Bellekden Zrriyiii. ix.{S,T.S.) 1 . 382 Alssoneas his govne 
was dicht frasuete and duste of pow[dler, 1667 Milton P. L. 
\Tir. 255 Soft on the flourie herb 1 found me laid In Balmie 
Sweat, which with his Beames the Sun Soon dri’d. 2693 
Dryden yievennl i. 253 A cold Swe-at stands in drops on 
cv*ry part. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. iv. viii. The cold 
sweat melted from their limbs. xSia-y Good Sittdy Med. 
(1829) V. 549 Ihe matter of sweat and that of insensible 
perspiration are nearly the same, 2857 Hughes Tovt Brown 
I. vii, His face, all spattered with dirt and lined with sweat. 
2899 AllbitiCs Syst, Med. VIII, 725 The sweat does not 
appear on the foot of whidi the nerve is cut 

b. In phr. the sweat of (one’s) brow (•(" brows)^ 
face^ etc., expressing toil (cf. 9) : after Gen. iii. 19. 

C1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880)51 I>ei ben tau^t lolyue in swet 
of here body bi comaundcraent of god. 2535 Coveroale 
Gen. iii. 19 In the sw'eate of tby face shalt thou cate thy 
bred.^ 1553 T. Wilson Rhet, Pref.{i5So) A vijb,Whowould 
trauaile and toile with tlie sw’eate of his browes? x62x 
Brathwait Nat. Embassie (1877) 136 Liue on the sweat of 
others browes. 2643 Tpapp Comm. Gen. ii. 15 It was after 
his fall laid upon him as a punishment, Gen. iii. 29. to cat 
bis bread in thesw'catof his nose. (2718 Solomon in. 
362 E’er yet He earns his Bread, a.down his Brow, Inclin'd 
to Earth, nis labVing Sweat must flow.] 2779 Earl Carlisle 
in Jesse Selwyn ConUm/>.{y%^\) IV, 257 You are entitled 
to some happiness, for you have earned it with the sweat of 
your brow. 1816 Southey Ess, (1832) 1 , 179 When he re- 
ceives his daily wages for the sweat of his brow. 2886 
* Sarah Tvtler * Buned Diamonds xxvi, A day laborer, 
who could. .earn enough by the sweat of his brow to keep 
his wife and sick daughter from starving. 

c. Bloody sweat \ (tz) that of Jesus in the Garden 
of Gethsemane : see Luke xxii. 44. 

2526 Ptigr, Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 249 b, That moost payn- 
full agony of his blody swet. 254^ (Mar.) Bk, Com, 
Prayer, Litany, By thyneagonyand broudyswcate.,Good 
lorde delluer us, (X70X Stanhope Pious Breathings vn. vii. 
(X704) 329 'The Sweats of blood, which streamed from thy 
holy body.] x8t9 Shelled' Cenex 1. i, 2 23 Te.*irs bitterer than 
the bloody sweat of Christ. 

transf, 2594 K.YD Cornelia 2. 183 Warre.. Which yet, to 
sack vs, toyles in bloody sweat T'enlarge the bounds of 
conquering Thessalie. 

(^) Path . ; see HiEMATiDBOsis. 

DuNCLt^N Med. Lex. 2876 (see HAtiiATtoROsis]. 

3 . A condition or fit of sweating as a result of 
heat, exertion, or emotion ; diaphoresis. 

^ Breathing sweat i seeBp.EATmNG///'.a. d. Cold sweat, 
sweating dccomp.anied by a feeling of cold, esp, as induced 
by fear or the like, 

CZ400 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) i. xxii. (2859) 25 Yf thou 
myghtest dayes two or thre Haue such a swete, it wold 
auayle the. CZ42Q Avow. Arth. xlii, That heuy horse on 
him lay, Hesquonetxnthat squete. cz420 "iVxiiQ. Assembly 
of Gods 2044 My body all in swet began for to shake. <21548 
}d.K\.\.Chron., Hen. VI [, 3 b, Sodenly a deadly and hurnyng 
sweate inuaded their bodj’es. 2582 Mulcaster Positions 
XXXV. (1887) 132 The rule Is, change apparell aficr sweat. 
1627 Moryson liin. iiL 84^In Summer time this kind of 
lodging is vnpleasant, keeping a man in a continuall sweat 
from head to foote. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. 
(170S) 25 They hear him cufl" about the Bed and Bedpolls, 
and crying out in a cold Sweat. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe u 
(Globe) 87 An Ague very violenp the Fit held me seven 
Hours, cold Fit, and hot, with faint Sweats after it, 179X 
Mrs. Radcuffe Rom, Forest iv, I turned all of a cold sweat 
in a minute. 1853 Kingsley xiii. 264 His knees 
knocked together; a faint sweat seemed to melt every* limb. 
1B64 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) III. 222 A heap of blankets 
that kept me in a sweat, Brit. Med. yrjtl, 25 Feb. 

406 He had a shaking chill followed by a sweat. 

t b. » Sweating-sickness. Obs. 

a 1527 in G. P. Scrope Castle Combe (2852) 204 The wyche 
freer dyyd of the swet in my howse. 1551 Edw. VI Lit. 
Rem. (Roxb.) II. 329 At this lime cam the sweat into 
London, 2vich w'as more vehement then the old sweat. 2576 
Newton Lemnids Comfitex. (2633)164 The English Sweat, 
the accident of avhich disease is sowning and grievoiis paine 
at the heart, joyned with a byting at the Storaacke. 15^ 
Dalrysiple tr. Leslie*s Hist. Scot. I. 5 That sair seiknes, 
named the sueit of Britannie, <2x6x4 D. Dyice Myst. Self- 
deceiving (ed. 8) 26 Thus it vras in that great Sweat in the 
time of King Edward. 2661 J. Childrey Brit. Baconica 223 
There was a fourth sweat between the years 15x7 and 2551. 
4 . A fit of sweating caused for a specific purpose. 

a. as a form of medicinal treatment or to reduce 
one’s weight. (In quot. 1779 used jocularly.) 

1632 B. JoNSON Magn. Lady iir. iv% To dense his body, 
all the three high wayes; That is, by Sweat, Purge, and 
Phlebotomy. 17^ G. Keate Sketches fr. Nat. (2790) II, 
60 Paying rnyhalf-crown, I took a sweat, on one of the snug 
superannuated benches (in a hot ballroom]. ,1780 Cowter 
Progr. Err. 221 He., Prepares for meals as jockicstakca 
sweat. 1B07 P. Gass /rnl. 219 Yesterday we gave him an 
Indian sweat, and he is some tetter to-day. 2856 ‘ Stone- 
hekce * Brit. Sports 11. v. 428/2 To hunt three days a-wee):, 
and shoot the other three, by way of a moderate sweat. 

D. A run given to a horse (often in a coat) as 
part of his training for a race. 


X70S Lend. Gaz. No.4r49/4 A 22 Stone Plate, .will be run 
for. .by Hunters.. that.. have Inol} been kept in Sweats 
abovex2weeks before the day of Running. 2737 (see Sweat 
V. 4 b). 2828 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 106 The management 
of a Flighty Horse in his exercise or sweat. 2856 * Stone- 
henge* Brit. Sports 11. 1. vi. § 6. 335/1 The conclusion of 
the second preparation should be a severe sweat. 

6, transf Something resembling sweat ; drops 
of moisture exuded from or deposited on the 
surface of a body; an exudation. 

2387 Trevisa (Rolls) I. 269 l*he snowe liek 
vppon Alpcs }>at brekekoul on sweet. 2555 Eden Decades 
(Arb.) 294 The swette of heauen, or as it were a ccrieyne 
spettyl of the starres. 2616 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11, li. 2 
Tlic Mvses friend (gray-eyde Aurora) yet Held all the 
Meadowes in a cooling swe.Tt. a 1631 Donne Elegies viii, 
X The sweet sweat of Roses in h Still. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1, viL (x6B6) 29 The sea was but the sweat of the 
Earth. 272* Blackmore Creation 11. 66 The fragrant 'irees 
..Owe all their Spices to the Summer’s Heat, Their gummy 
Tears, and odoriferous Sweat. 1788 M. Cutler in Life, etc. 
(2888) 1 , 428 A serious sweat over the mountain. 2847 L. 
Hunt yar Honey \x. (1848) 116 The pleasant meadows sadly 
lay In chill and cooling sweats. 

6. A process of sweating or being sweated ; 
exudation, evaporation, or deposit of moisture, 
fermentation, partial fusion, etc., as practised in 
various industries, 

1573 Tusser Husb. (2B78) 725 Let shock take sweate, least 
gofe take heatc. 2707 Mortimer Ifusb. 225 Those (beans] 
that are to be kept are not to be thrashed till March, that 
they ha\'e had a thorough sweat in the Mow. 276^ Museum 
Rust. III. 22e The same barley. .will not malt alike well at 
all times;., take it as soon 21s it is housed, It comes well, but 
whilst it 15 in its sweat, by no means. 2813 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon 240 After undergoing the first sweat, (they] 
should be ground, pressed, fermented, and cashed a-part 
from each other. 1B43 Florist's yml. (1846) IV. 220 There 
will be found to have commenced a process of fermentation, 
technically called a ‘sweat'. 2876 Schultz Leather Mnnuf. 
23 The American process is called cold sweat. 

+ 7 . A medicine for inducing sweat ; a sudorific, 
diaphoretic. Obs. 

265s CoerniTER, etc. Jv/Vem/xt.i.3 The custom of taking 
Purges, Sweats, Diurtlicks, or provokers of Urine. 2682 
Ashmole Diary 6 Apr. in Mem. (1717) 64 , 1 took my usual 
Sweat, which made me well. Ibid, a Oct. 65, I took my 
Sweat for Prevention of the Gout, a 2776 R. James Diss. 
Fevers (1778) 75 Thus much cannot be said with respect to 
aiw other vomit, any other purge, or any other sweat. 

8. U.S, Name for a gambling game played with 
three dice. (Cf. sweaFdoth in ii.) 

2 894 M askelyne Sharps ^ Flats 253. 

XlL Q- fg* Hard work; violent or strenuous 
exertion; labour, toil; pains, trouble, atrh. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 921 (^tt.) Of erth )>Qn sal, wit suete and 
suinc, Win k^t kousaleteanddrinc. es^ysSe. Leg. Saints 
xv<i\\.{Machor) 2242 With swink&swet Hiddirpai come 
& trawall gret. ^2380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 259 per 
bea sum men kat lyven here in swete and bisj’ncsse. 2533 
Gao Rieht ^<*^93 Lat wsznotht (iff" of the sweyt and blwid 
of the pwir. 1590 Shaks. Mtds. N. it. i. 94 The Oxe bath 
therefore stretch'd his yoake in vaine, Ihc Ploughman lost 
his sweat. 2610 —• TemP. 21. i. 260 All thing? in common 
Nature should produce Without sweat or endeuour. 264* 
Rogers Naaman 200 All well affected Christians would be 
loth to lose their Labour and sweat, till they baue enjoyed 
the promise, 1752 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Approach, The 
curve of equable Approach., caused some sweat among 
analpts. 2821 Byron Cain 1. 1 , Who bids The Earth yield 
nothing to us without sweat. ^ 1879 J. D. Iajnc AEneid ix, 
598 They recognize the spoils the Volscians bring,.. and, 
regained At such a sweat, their oivn tosignia. 

10 . A state of impatience, irritation, anxiety, or 
the like, such as induces sweat ; a flurry, hurry, 
fume. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 

2715 Pennecuik Descr. Tweeddale, etc. 239 This put our 
Conjurer in a deep Sweet, who now had only one Shift left 
him, which was ibis, (etc.]. 2753 Miss Collier Ard Tor- 
ment., Gen. Rules 226 You may talk in such a manner of 
the pleasure you enjen'ed in their absence, as will put your 
husband in a sweat for you. 2B84 ‘Mark Twai.n’ Huck. 
Finn xx. 200 He was in a sweat to get to the Indian Ocean 
right off. 289s H. Watson in Chap Book III. 502,! passed 
thehalfhour that ensued inasweat of conjecture, as to what 
was to fall out. 

iV. 11 . alirib. and Comb., txssweal-drop, labottr, 
•scraper, •secretion ; spec. = ‘ exciting or relating 
to the secretion of sweat', as sweat apparattts, 
canal, centre, coil,Jibi'e, mrve\ sweat-dried, -stained 
adjs. ; also sweat-band, a band of leather or 
other substance forming a lining of a hat or cap 
for protection against the sweat of the head ; 
sweat-beo, a name for the small bees of the 
family Andrenidx ; sweat-box, (a) a narrow 
cell in which a prisoner is confined {slatig) ; {/) a 
box in which hides are sweated ; (c) a large box in 
which figs are placed to undergo a ‘ sweat ' ; 
sweat-clotb, a cloth or handkerchief used for 
wiping off sweat ; a sudary ; see also quot, 187^2 ; 
sweat-cyst Path., a . cyst resulting from some 
disorder of the sweat-glands; sweat-duct Anat., 
the duct of a sweat-gland, by which the sweat 
is conveyed to the surface of the skin ; sweat 
flap, a leather flap in harness, for protecting the 
rider’s leg from the sweat of the horse; sweat- 
gland Anat,, each of the numerous minute coiled 
tubular glands just beneath the skin which secrete 
sweat ; sweat beat Gardening, the heat at which 


fermentation takes place; t®^®at-hole, = sweat- 
pore ; sweat-leather, (a) a leather sweat-band in 
a hat or cap ; also sweat lining ; (b) = sweat-flap ; 
sweat-lodge, = Sweat-house i ; sweat-oriflee 
= sweat-pore ; sweat-pit, f (a) the arm-pit 
exuding sweat (pbs. nonce-use ) ; {b) in Tanning, a 
pit in which hides are sweated, a sweating-pit; 
sweat-pore Atiai., each of the pores of the skin 
formed by the openings of the sweat-ducts; sweat- 
rag {Australian slang), a pocket-handkerchief; 
sweat-rash Paih.,wa. eruption caused by obstruc- 
tion of the sweat-pores ; sweat-room, a room in 
which tobacco is sweated ; sweat root, Pole- 
inoninvi reptans (Dunglison Med. Lex. 1857); 
sweat-shop, [f.S. a workshop in a dwelling-house, 
in which work is done under the sweating system 
(or, by extension, under any system of sub-con- 
tract) ; also attrib. ; sweat-stock Tanning, a 
collective term for hides which are being or have 
been sweated (see Sweat i/. 13); f sweat-sweet 
a. nonce-wd., having a sweet exudation; sweat 
vesicle Path., = sweat-cyst ; sweat-vessel Anat., 
= sweat-duct ; sweat-weed, marsh mallow, 
Althsea officinalis (Billings Med. Diet, 1890), See 
also Sweat-house. 


2883 F. T. Roberts Handbh. Med. (cd. s) 960 Affections 
of the •swcat-apparalui. 2891 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 2/3 An 
American chemist . . threatens us with lead-poisoning from the 
‘ *swcat-band *, 2894 If. S. Dept. Agric., Div. Veg. Physiol. «$• 
Path. Bulletin V. 79 (Cent. Diet., SuppI,)'i'he*swcatbecsof 
the genus Halictus and Andrena. 28W Churchward Black, 
birdingin S. Pacife 28 This *s weat.box is a sort of cell in 
the lowest part of the ship, pitch dark, and hot as belt. 
2890 Barr^re & Leland Slang Diet., Sweat fox, the cell 
where prisoners are confined on arrest previous to being 
brought up for examination before the magistrate. 1895 
Pop. Set. Monthly^ XLVl, 345 When sympathetic visitors 
crowded around his swealbox, 2900 Vearbk. U.S. Dept, 
Agric. 94 After the figs were dried they were placed in 
sweat boxes holding about 200 pounds each, where they 
w'cre allowed to remain for two weeks, to pass through 
a sweat, x8oo Billings Med. Diet., *Sweat canal, excre* 
tory duct of a sweat-gland. Ibid,, ♦Sweat centre. 2898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 200 The effect of this (accumulation 
of carbonic acid in the blood] being to stimulate the s>«at 
centres. 287* Schelb de Verb Americanisms 329 The 
♦sweat-clotb, a doth marked with figures, and used by 
gamblers with dice, 2894 Aihenxum 24 Feb. 239/3 The 
appearance of the sweat-cloth is a very characteristic mark. 
2899 Allbutls Syst. Med. VIII. 742 An uninterrupted series 
of changes in the *sweai-coils was observed from the begin- 
ning up to the end of the disease. 2898 Hutchinson / fr- 
chives Surgery IX. 160 My patient had been liable to uni- 
lateral sweating of the face, ..The vesicles or little cysts., 
varied in size from pins’ beads to peas... There could be 
little doubt that these were *sweal-cysts. 2885 B. Harte 
Marttja iii, As he groomed the •sweat-dried skin of the 
mustang. 2776 AIicnle u.Camoens' Lusiadyn, Fell the 
hot 'sweat-drops as he champt the rein. ^ 2827 ^Byrow Ma- 
zeppa xi, And my cold sweat-drops fell Hke rain Upon the 
courser’s bristling mane. 2882 Huxley litem. Physiol, v. 
(new ed.) 114 Cells lining the *sweai duct. 2908 Animal 
Managem. 282 The 'sweat flap of the girth. 2845 Todd 
& Bowzian Phys. Anat, I. 423 The 'sweat-glands exh:t 
under almost every part of the cutaneous surface. 2842 
Florist's yrnl. (1846) IV, 225 A ‘'sweat heat ’ of from 85 
to 95® temperature. 24.. Nom. in Wr.-Wfilckcr 679/26 
Hie poms, a '.swetholle. 2527 Andrew Brunsivyke's DU- 
tyll. Waters F j b, [Veronica water] is good to be dronke 
for the flyenge sore, for it opcnelh the swete hol^ 261* 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. {1653) 368 Nature strivelh to 
thrust out her venemous enemy.. by the sweatlioles. a 2674 
Trahernb C//r. Ethics 5) All the Sweat labour of 
the martjTs, all the persecutions and endeavours of the 
apostles. 2884 Knight Diet. Mech,^ Suppl. s.v. Sweat 
Rolling Machine, The '.swealdeather lining of hats. Ibsd., 
Sweat Sesviug Machine, a machine for sewing the 'sweat 
lining in hats. 1887 Atuer. See. Psyfli. Research Jjtc. 
14 1 When persons are taking a bath in the 'sweat-lodge. 
2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 308 The 'sweat-nerves 

leave the spinal cord by the anterior roots. ^ 2708 1 . Ward 
Terrs filins v. 27 The Effluvia that arises ffoiu her 
'Sweat-Pits. 2852 Morfit Tanning ip Currji^ 

323 Eight stone sw’cat-pits, with pointed arches and 
flues. 2899 Altbutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 742 The obstruction 
at the orifice of the 'sweat-pore. 1902 H. Lawson 
Children of Bush p He wiped Ins face, neck, and forehead 
with a big speckled ‘*sw'eat-rag'. 1899 Allbutt s Syst. 
Med, VIII, 586 ‘Bed gum*, ‘teething rash , usually 
garded as a 'sweat-rash. 2008 Auimnl Mana^nt. 60 
'Sweat scrapers are long flexible blades of smooth me^l. 
2809 Altbutt's Syst. Med.^ VIII. 666 Over markedly icbthy- 
otic parts, 'sw’eat-secrclion is usually diminished. *^S 
Westm. Gaz. 2 Nov. 2/3 All but fifteen of the 38^ whole- 
sale clothing manufacturers in New York have their goods 
made in ‘ *sweat shops 1900 F. H. Stoddard Evol. LgF- 
Novel 172 The contract jysiem—ihe familiar sw^l-snop 
system of more modern days. 29^ Olu'e C. Malvery 
Soul Market xi. 185 Under the ‘ Sweat-shop Law of the 
State of New York, the manufacture^ of articles of wearing 
apparel is now specifically forbidden in any tenernem howe 
w'lthout a license. 2882 Paton in Eucycl. Brti. XIV. 3^1 
Among non-acid tanners the plumping ofstveat stoch in 
which there is no lime is secured in the wealc acid IiquoK 
of the coiouring and handling pits, iMr SlxVEsrra 
Bartas I. vi. 148 The -sweat-sweet Civit. 1901 
princ.fr Pracl. Med. L (ed. 4) r/ Chisra that 
carefully sponged may shew ‘sweat vesicles. f , j, 

Anat. (1607) la 'These ‘Swcat-vcssels arise from the glands 
that the skin is every where beset with. 

Sweat (swet),!!. Forms: i awmtan, 3 stycoten, 
styeten, 3 sing, f res. itid. swet, 3-6 swete, (4 
squete), 4-5 snate, sweete, (5 sweet, swett), 
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5- 6 Sc. sweit, (6 swheate), 6-7 s'w^eate, swet, 

6- sweat ; 8 .SV., 9 (/fa/, swat. /^a. t» i swffitte, 

3-5 swatte, 3, 7 swat3, (4 squat), 4-6, 8 Sc., 
9 Sc. and dial, swat, 5 suatto ; 3-7 swette, 4 
suet(t, (squette),4-7swet, 6 swett, 6-9 sweat, 
7 sweatt, sweats ; 4 sweted, 7- sweated. Pa. 
pple. 3 -swffit (see BEa\VEAT), 3-6 swat, 4-7 swet, 
5 swette, 5-7 swett, 6-S sweat; 5 sweted, 7— 
sweated.; 9 pseudo-arch, sweaten). 

[OE. swivtan, f. siudt Su'OTE. Cf. Eris nve-f, swette, 
sxvitte, MLG. swUen (LG. also szvetten), MDn. 
swtUn (Du. zwetie^i), OHG. sweit^ian (MHG. 
swet\en, G. schweissen in technical use), ON. sveita 
(Sw. svetla, Da. svede). 

Avoided in refined speech in the ordinary’ physical senses; 

cf. quot. 2791 S.V. PERSPIRK V, 3.] 

I. 1 . ijitr. To emit or excrete sweat through 
the pores of the shin ; to perspire (sensibly). 

C900 tr. B^eia's Hist. iii. xiv. [xix.] (1890) 216 He s\va 
swide swaette sw'a in swole middes sumeres. ciooo Snx. 
Leechd. II. 290 ga him i>onne to his neste & bewreo bine 
wearme & liege swa ol> he wel sw'xte. c 1205 Lay. 19797 
Of ban watere he drone & sone he gon sweten. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 360 Hwon bet heaued swet wel, het lim bet ne 
swet nout, nis hit vuel tokne? C1290 in.S*. 

RiiS - Beg . 266 pe MoneU swatte for drede. c 1386 Chaucer 
Cau, Ycom. Prol. «5* T. 7 His hakenej* which b^it was al 
pomely grys So s\N*atte tv.»r. swette, swele), that U wonder 
>vas to see. a 1400 Minor Pootns Jr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 
^3 Whon he sweted In his gret Agonye. 014,00 Berj'tt 2007 
Beryn . . for angir swet. a 1450 Knt. ae la Tour xciv. They 
saide vnto hym that he shulde be all hole in basti tyme 
after that he had slepte and swette. 1533 More Apol. 
204 Frj’th labored so sore that he st\*ette agayne, in. 
yng agaynst the blessed sacrament. ^2547 Surrey in 
Tottets Misc. (Arb.) 217 Such t\-as my heate. When others 
frese then did I swete. a 1585 Moktgomerie Cherrie 4 
577 Wald thou nocht sweit forschame? 2590 TVir/- 
iotCs Hews Pttrgat.piZ^^] 54 At this sodaine sight (I] fell 
into a great feare, in somuch that I sweat in my sleep. 
2657 Reeve GoeTs Plea 292 .Andreas Maro Brixianiis made 
verses, till his brows sweatt. 2667 N. Fairfax in P/:il. 
Trails. II, 547 She affirm'd, she never swet in her life. 2681 
Bond. Gas. No. 1399/4 Saturday was allotted them to sweat 
and wash in the Ro^tiI Bagnio. 1705 Addison* Italy, Pesaro 
j6s We were sometimes Shivering on the Top^of a bleak 
Mountain, and a little while after Sweating in a warm 
Valley, 2725 Raaisay Gentle Sltfplu \i. iii, Mungo’s mare 
stood still and swat wV fright, 1737 Bracken Farriery 
hupr. (1757) sn*eat out well, .it betokens him 

in good Wind, 274X"-* Gray Agrippina 97 Have his limbs 
Sweat under iron harness? 2822 Bvron Cain in. i. xoo, 
I have toil’d, and till'd, and su'eaten in the sun. 2820 L. 
Everett Orai. 4 Sp. (1830) II. 34 He sweat plentifully 
during the night, and the fever left him. 

2 . traus. To emit or exude through the pores of 
the slcin, as or like sweat. Also with out. 

Freq. to sweat blood in reference to the bloody sweat of 
Je^us (see Sweat sh. 2 c). 

[In 0£., what is exuded is expres.«;ed by a dative or in* 
strumentad (cf. so\ repr. occas. in ME. by oj; e.g, 
a xooo in Cockaj*ne Karrathtnculz (x86i) 35 Hi..fleo'^ 
and blode hi siva:t.*il5. c 2275 Passion our Lord 378 in O. E. 
Misc. 48 Pilates. . hyne hej’gbte bele, pat al his swete likatne 
of blode gon to swetc.l 

aiz2S After, R. iio He..dei^ede jeond al his bodl, a^e 
he ear ^eond al his bodi cleades swot su’etle. a 23x0 in 
Wright Lyne P. xxv. 70 Love the made blod to sucten. 
£^1386 Chaucer Sec. KurCs T. 522 She sat al coold and 
feeled no wo. It made hire nat a drope for to su-eeie. e 1400 
Pilgr. Soivle (Caxion) i.xxil(T859)25 Thou hast not su*ctte 
out of thjm eye a tere. a 2536 Tinuale BrieJ Declar, 
Sacram. B j, He sweat water and blond of a very agonye 
conceyued of his pas*.yon so nye at bande. 1590 Lodge 
Rosalind (1592) M ij, What the Oxe sweates out at the 
plough, he fatneth at the cribbe. 1602 JIar.ston Aiit. 
Mel. nr. Wks, 1856 1. 42 lie sweate my blood out, till I have 
him safe. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Tlicz'enoi's Trax>. 1. 245 
It is sweated out as fast as one drinks it. 2700 Dryoen 
Cock tr 27 With Exercise she sweat ill Humors out. 
27x3 Young Last Day i. 284 Thou, who.. hast.. sw'cat 
blood. 1854 S. Dobell Balder xix. £0 .These, .or crouched 
in dark and foul Discovery, or swat a cancerous pool Of 
poi'-on, and lay hid. i85o Emerson* Cond.Life, Fate 'NVks. 
(Bohn) II. 325 The slug sweats out its slimy house on the 
pear-leaC 

b. jig. To give forth or get rid of as by sweat- 
ing; slang, to spend, lay out (money). Also with 
azvay, out. 

2592 Greene Disput. 1 Hath your smooth lookes linckc 
in some Nouice to sweate for a fauour all the byic in his 
Bounge? cx 6 io Women Saints 140, I could not sweate 
out from my hart that bitterncs ofsorrow. (2667 Dryden & 
Dk. Newcastle SirM. Mar-all v. ii, If my shoulders had 
not paid for thi fault, my purse must have sweat blood 
for’tT] 2727 Dk Foe Hist. Ap/ar. W. 1x840) 2S A set of 
human bodies.. that could live alwaj-s in a hot bath, and 
neither sweat out their souls, or melt th«r bodi^ 2792 
Bfckford Pop. Tales Certnar-s II. 80 His intractable pupil 
had entirely sweated away his Creed during the lught . 2890 
Barrere & Leland Slang Diet., Stveat one's guts out, a 
\*ulsar expression, meaning to work >'ery hard. 

•fc. inlr, (Jg.) To suffer waste or loss. Ohs. 
1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1002/1 Hj*s soule Unsafe 
ynoughe, though hj*s purse may happe to sweaty if he 
Dour.de himstK to prouide the timlxir at bis own pttvU. ^ 

+ 3 . To sweat upon ; to wet, soak, or stain with 
sweat. Also with oztt. Ods, 

2599 B. JoNSON CyrJhicCs Rev. ii. i, He dares tell ’hem, 
how many shins he has sw^t at tennis that weeke. 1607 
Dekker & Webster Kortkw. Hoe iv, tii, I. .lend^ Gentle- 
men holland shirts, and they sweat ’em out at tennis. 2807 
J . Barlow Colnnrb. 1. 42 WTio now .. indungcon'd lies. 
Sweats the chill sod and breathes inclement skies. 


4 . To cause to sweat ; to put into a sweat. 

With qools. X748, 1764 cf. Svccktikc i/bl. sb. 5. 

1621 T. WiLLiAstsoN tr. Gonlari's Wise Vicillard 26 We 
commonly sec the most part of men sweated to death with 
hole burning feauers. 171a Arbuthkot John Bull iv. i, 
He should be purged, sweated, vomited, and starved, till he 
came to a sizeable bulk, 2«6 Leosi Albertis Archil. I. 
6/e They will sweat themselves for some Da>*s, and so re- 
cover their Health. 2748 Smollett Rod. Random xlvi, 
We should scour the hundreds, sweat the constable.. and 
then reel soberly to bed. 2764 CHURaoLL Duellist iit. 378 
To knock a tott'ring watchman down, To sweat a woman 
of the Town, a 2776 R. James Diss. Fez>ers (1778) 56 Sir 
'J homas continued the use of the Powder in smaller doses, 
which had the good effect of sweating him gently. 2808 
' Compi, Grazier 3) 69 The tendency of animals to be- 
' come fat is materially promoted by sweating them. 1842 
I Catlin H, Amer. Ind. IviiL II. 225 The labouring man, 

‘ who is using his limbs the greater part of his life in lifting 
heavy weights .. sweats them witli the weight of clothes 
which he has on him. 

b. To give (a horse) a run for exercise. 

2589 [see Sweating vbl. sh. i]. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Itnpr. (1757) II. 148 Those Horses which are sweat without 
Covering, or with a very'thin one, should run a long Sweat. 

II. 6. intr. To exert oneself strongly, make 
great efforts ; to work hard, toil, labour, drudge. 
Often with inf. 

In early use freq. in collocation with savink. 
eZiy] Fe.uvsL^-aGregorJs Past. C. xxxix. 285 Dam 5e nu 
on godnm wcoicum nc swaA and sulhe nc suince'b. a 2300 
Cursor M. 1047 (Cott.) Adam..suanc and suet. 23.. E, 
E. Aim. /*. A.sSs OJ>«:r-.pat swange &swat for long 5ore. 
2362 Langl. P. pi. a. vii. 121 We mowc nouJ>ur swynke ne 
swete, such seknes vs eilek* 1382 Wvclif Reel. ii. ii TTie 
trauailes in whiche inveyn I hadde swat, n 2425 tr. Ar- 
deme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 3, 1 haue swette and trauailed 
ful bisily and perlinacely. 2535 Coverpale Eccl. iL 20 To 
leaue his labours \*nto another, j’* ncuer swett for them. 
2632 Milton L'Altegro 105 He. .Tells how the drudging | 
Goblin swet. To em his Cream-bowle duly set. 2684 Co/r. i 
tempi. St. Man it. iii. (1699) 254 Sweating and toiling for ( 
a small part of the Goods of this World. 17K Burns To j 
Jas. Smith xvit. Some, lucky, find a flow’ry spot, For W’hich ' 
they never toil’d nor stiTiL 2821 Sardanap. 1. 1,24 I 

He .sweats in palling plea.sures. i86t Reade Cloister 4- H. I 
xlvi, Lo\-ers of money must sweat or steal. i 

b. To toil after, along, etc. in pursuit or the j 
like ; transf. (with ///) to rise steeply. j 

28x5 %ccrrc Gny M. xxxix. Some of them are always 
changing their ale-houses, so that they have twenty cadies 
sweating after them. 1856 Kane /^rr/yc^ar//. l.xvi. 187 [ 
In about ten minutes, we >vereswe.ating along at eight miles ' 
an hour. 1904 R. J. Farrer Carden Asia 139 The track \ 
sweats up through the woodland on to the open ground of 
the mountain. 

C. spec. Formerly, in the tailoring trade, To 
work at home overtime. 

2852 Mayhew Lend. Lal'our I. 62/1 One couple., who 
were ‘sweating* for a gorgeous clothes* emporium. 1889 
in Pall Mali G. 7 May 1/2 The school-boy working out 
of school hours, the tailor working out of shop hours was 
said to be ‘sweating . 

d. Cards, *To winagameby carefuland 

watchful play, avoiding risks * (Standard Diet.). 

2907 Hoyle's Games 411 Sweating mit. Refusing to bid 
when nearly out, so as to get out by picking up a few points 
at a time. 

6. irans. a. To e-vact hard work from, 

2822 Bvron* Sardanap. i. it 231, I have not,. sweated 
them to build up pj-ramids. 

b. Spec . To employ in hard or excessive work 
at very low wages, esp. under a system of sub- 
contract, See also Sweated ppl . a . 2, Sweatj^tg 
vbl. sh. 2 b, 6 (sweating system). 

1879 Sims Social Kaleidoscope Scr. 1. ix, 58 One master 
m.in empIo}*s a number of men aud women at a weekly 
wage, and 'sweats* ibem to show hb profit. 1887 jgth 
Cent. Oct, 489 They declared that they were being * sweated * 
—that the hunger for tvork induced men to accept stana- 
tion rates. 

7 . trans. To work out; to work hard at; to get, 
make, or produce by severe labour, rare. 

1589 (? LvtT'J Pappe w. Hatchet D ij, Let them but chafe 
my penne, & it sbal sweat out a ivhole realme of paper, 
1643 Tbatp Comm. Gen. iih xp This is a law laid upon all 
.corts to sweat out a poor living. 2649 Milton Tenure of 
Kings 3 Then comes the task to those Worihies which are 
the soule of that Enterprire, to bee swett and labour’d out 
amidst the throng and noises of vulgar and irrationall men. 
1760 H, Walpole Let. to Earl Straffonl 7 June, Dodding- 
ton stood before her {sc. the Spanbb ambassadress]. .sweat- 
in'^ Spanbb at her. 1817 Bvros Bep/o l.xxiv, Translating 
tongues he knows not even by letter. And sweating plays 
so middling, bad were better. 2822 — Let. to Moore 27 
Aug., Leigh Hunt is sweating articles for bb new Journal. 

b. Naut. To set or hoist (a sail, etc.) taut, so 
as to increase speed (also z>r/r.); also with the 
ship as obj- 

28^ w. CUARK Russell Ocean Trag, I. ly, 73 You will 
still go on sw'caling— pray pardon this word in us sea sense 

your craft as though the one business of the expedition 

to make the swiftest pos.siblc passage. 2895 Outing \ 
(US) XXVL 46/2 Hoi^t up on the nalj-ardA and sweat up 1 
with thepurchase. 2899 W. Clark RussELL5^r>’f^*^=*f«/»*‘« | 
iv, Smedle>’. .nev’cr sweated his j-ards fore and afu ^ | 

8. intr. To undergo severe affliction or punish- 
ment; to suffer se^'crely. Often to 
suffer the penalty, * get it hot *. Now txire or Ohs. 

TcitSS Chaucer Milleds T . 5x6 Wel litel ihj-nken >*6 A-p j 
on my wo That for youre loue 1 swete iber I ^ wonder , 
bthoghthatlswcitcandswcte. iCosShaks. Mt^h.iuuuj 

HaueNapkin5enowaboutyou.fcerc3*ou*leswcatfor M «X2 

Be.au.m- & Fu Coxcomb v, i. Thou badst wrongs, & if I live 


I best shall sweat fort. 2671 Flavel Fount. Life 

u. 4 He fjc, our Lord before the Incarnation] was never sen- 
sible of pains and tortures., tho' afterwards he groaned .and 
sw»t under them. 2755 Smollett Quix. (1803) 1. 77 It b 
od^ but they. .have us apprehended ; and verily, if they do, 
^ before we get out of prbon, we may chance to sweat for it. 

*647 Tmai'p Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm. Ep. 603 
The variety of meats, wherewith great mens tables usually 
' sweat. 

9 , To suffer perturbation of mind; to be vexed; 

, to fnme, rage. Now rare or Obs. 

<2140^50 Wars Alex. 5325 *I swete', quod J?e swete 
' k) ng, hat I na swerd baue 2662 Dryden Wild Gallant 
I. 1, 1 sweat to think of that Garret. 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 
227, I neerwiih wits or witlings pass’d myda}-s..Nor at 
Rehear^ls sweat, and mouth’d, and cr^^’d. 2741 Warbur- 
TON Div. Legat. II. Pref. 10 The Press sweat with Con. 
troversy. 1846 Lasdor Imag. Conv. MT:s. II. 54/1 Ger. 
mans had no objection to the bill of fare, but stamped and 
sweated to see the price of the dishes. 

m. 10. intr. To exude, or to gather, moisture 
so that it appears in drops on the surface. 

In OE. the matter exuded is expressed by a dative or in- 
strumental : cf. 2. 

C893 /Elfred Ores. iv*. %iii. i£8 Mon gesenh twegen seel- 
das blode swatan. cxooo /Elfric //rw. (Th.) II. 162 Da 
gebroora 3a eodon..to 3am mercelse, and gemetton Zone 
clud 3a iu swa:tende. [C1290 Michael 556 in S. Eng. Leg. 
316 pe Sonne. .makez he wateresbrehi uprijt as tei scholden 
swete.] CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x\ii. 80 If venym or 
puyson be hro*,t in place whose dyamauud es, alsone it 
waxez moj'st and begjmnez to swete (orig, Fr. suer\. 2483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 147/2 They wente and fonde the mon- 
taygne all swetymg. 1598 Epulario Ljb, Put them [sc. 
eggs] into the white embers.. and when they sweat, they are 
rosted. 2657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 42 The air being 
moist, the stones often sweat. 2731 Miller Card. Diet. 
S.V. IVinter, If Stone or Wainscot that has been used to 
sweat, (as it is call’d) be more drj* in the Beginning of 
Winter.^ *847 Smeaton Builder^s Man. 59 Plaster or mortar 
made with salt water, will always sweat wiih a moist atmo- 
sphere. 2870 Eng. Mcch. IX Feb. 525/2 His object glass 
may have had a depoNii formed between its component 
lenses, or in ATilgar parlance ‘sweated *. 

b. Said spec, of products to be stored, or sub- 
stances in preparation, which are first set aside to 
exude their moisture. 

c 1440 Pallad. on Hush. j. 4E6 The coriaunder leuis, lest hit 

f zt*. the wheat) swete, Is put ther>*n. //vV/. 11.424 So Ictlebem 
sc. laurel berries] sethiog longe tyme swete, 2523 Fitz- 
KERB. Hush. § 25 Make it in greatter bey-cockes, and to 
stande so one nyghte or more, that it maye vngiue and 
sweate. 2577 B. Googe tr. Heresbaeh's Husb.i.[ii%$)4^h, 
(jood busbandes doo not lay it [rc.jgrass] ^ in their Loftes, 
till suche lime as it hath sweat in the r eelde. 2625 W. 
ItSWsoiiCounlry Housew, Carden (1626)51 Lay. .the longest 
keeping Apples.. on dry straw,., that they may sweat. 2723 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Oats, Oats newly housed and thrashed, 
before they have sweat in the Mow*. 1766 Cofufl. Farmer 
S.V. Threshing, Beans and peas always thre.^n best after 
they have sweated in the mow. 2838 7 vans. Prosine, Med. 

Ijr Surg. Assoc, ii. VI. 200 The apples (for Devonshire cider] 
are collected Into heaps and allow ed to sw*eat or pass Into 
a state of fermentation. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXV, 16/2 (The 
cut tob.*icco plants] are left to sweat for three or four da«. 
2852 Morfit Tanning 4- Currying (1853) 3*7 Salted hides 
..require. .rather longer to sweat, 
tc. To undergo fusion, as metal: cf. 17. Obs. 
X709T. Robinson Nat, Hist. Westmoreld. xi. 65 We put 
it [sc. the ore] into the great Furnace, where w-e let it lie 
sweating in a soft and slow Fire, .until the taste and smell 
of Sulphur be quite gone off. 

d. To exude nitroglycerine, as dynamite. 

X900 IVestm. Gaz. x6 July 8/2 Sometimes the cordite 
‘sweats’-. 've put it in a warm place for a time, when the 
sweated substance is absorbed. 

IL traus. To emit (moisture, etc.) in drops or 
small particles like sweat ; to exude, distiL Also 
with czft. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xa’U. clx[ilv. (Bodl. ilS.) 

If. 231 b/i 'rerebmlus..is a tre l>at swelek rosint. CX440 
Capcraa’e Life St. Kath. v. 1959 It longeth to flowres 
swhiche lycoure for to swete. cx4So Mirk's Festial x66 
Hard ston and J>ome summe tyme swelyj>c ^^at>T, 2577 
B. Googe HereshacJis Hush. ir. (1586) ixx The Ccdiw 
sw'eateth out Rozen and Fitche. 1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. i. 

6> Greaze, that’s sweaten [rime eatenJFrom the Murderers 
Gibbet, throw Into the Flame. 2607 — Cor. v. iiL 196 It 
is no little thing to make Mine eyes to SAveat compassion. 
2638-56 Cowley Davideis i. 236 ’Ihe silver Moon with 
terrour paler grew, And neighb'nng Herroon sw eated flowT>* 
dew, 17x2 Addison .S/reZ. No. 4i5f sThc Earth. .sweated 
out a Bitumen or natural kind of Mortar. 1884 Roe Kat. 
Ser. Story viit, T7je cloi-er was piled up. . j to sweat out its 
molaiure. 1891 W. A. Jamieson Dis. Skin ii. (ed. 3) *9 Alka- 
line soap>, which improic when kept, because theysweat- 
out the e.Ncess ofsoda. , 

12. intr. T’o ooze out like sweat; to exude. 

<1x425 tr. Ardeme's Treat. Fistula, etc. 39 Superflue 
watrenes swette out fro fe place J^at was wonte Sea !o file 
manylj’nnen clones putte atwix. 2555 Eden (Arb.) 

174 “iliey gather pytche wbtcbeswcaietbowteorthcrockes. 
x668 CuLTEPiTR fc cioLE Varthot. AnM. ii. w. 99 Lul some 
particles thereof swrat through the Parenchyma into the 
VcmriclM. I7« Derkelo - i/Wi ! 3S MlMni 

ing or sweating through the bath. 1839 _Ure Diet. Aril 
30 This alloy is next exposed to a heat just ^laent to 
melt the lead, which then sweats 

the copper. 1884 C. G. W. Lock IMs/trf Sa. 

m. 3/j By ap^ms heat too stidoealy, the mtlaU which 
fuse at low er degrees of heat, sweat out. 1884 iUphatCi 
7 'f finis Cuts 63 Blue stone dust being .ng.ain sprc.nd o\yx it 
to absorb the surplus lar, which is sure lo sweat out from 
time to time. , . . - 

13 . traus. To c.nusc to exude moisture, force the 
moisture out of; spec, to subject lo a process of 
sweating (see lo b). 
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x6S6 W. Harris tr. Lcmery's Chein, ii. ix. (ed. 3) 404 Make 
a strong decoction of other Balm, and pour of It into the 
pot enough to swet it sufficiently. T733 W. Ellis ChUtern 

t V^e jFarm, 98 Extracting the Sap out of Planks for 
hip-buildine, by sweating them in hot Sand, 1754 Phil. 
Trans. XLvIII. 827 Some white marble lime; which was 
what they call sweated, that is wrapp’d in dung. _ 1826 Art 
Brtvsin^ (ed. z) 93 Taking the barley from the kiln, for the 
purpose of sweating it. 1836 in Chambers' Edin, yrnt, 

31 Dec. 389 After the fish has been dried to that degree, 
or rather more, which we shall call thoroughly dried, ..it is 
put up into one large pUe, and left to stand for ten or twelve 
days, which is called sweating it. x88i Greener C$un ^14 j 
The stoving sweats the powder, and drives off any remmn* ■ 
ing moisture. x88r Paton in Encycl. Brit, XIV. 383/2 j 
[Hides] are still sometimes, especially on the Continent, ' 
sweated, that is, they are laid in heaps and kept wet and j 
warm. 

14 . slang. To deprive of or cause to give up | 
something ; to rob, ‘ fleece *, * bleed l^Asotransf, 
to rob (a vessel) of some of its contents. 

1847 W. Sk. Irel. 60 Yrs. Ago\. 14 On the 29th of July, 
2784. .They determined to amuse themselves by ‘sweating’ 
him, i. e.f making him give up all his fire-arms. x88o Slang 
Dict.f Sweaii to extract money from a person, to ‘bleed , 
to squander riches. Buliver. x8d7 Smvth Sailor's IVord- 
bk.^ Sweating the Purser^ wasting his stores. Burning his 
candle<,&c. x^ (joNiNcroN tr. Horace's Sni,^ etc, (1874) 
167 Kind to his v-nfe, indulgent to his slave, He’d find a 
bottle sweated [Ep. ii. ii. 134 signo Isso.Hagonixl and not 
rave. 

15 . To lighten (a gold coin) by wearing away 
its substance by friction or altntion. 

X78S [see Sweating vhl. sb. 4]. 1796 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Bozzy Piozzi ji. 204 Wks. 1816 I. 278 His each vile six- 
pence that the world hath cheated, And his, the^art that evVy 
guinea sweated. 1865 Dickens Mui, Fr, in. i, I suppose. . 
you haven’t been lightening any of these.. , You uneferstand 
what sweating a pound means ; don’t you? 

16 . slang. To pawn. 

c 1800 Irish Songf Nt. hef, Larry was Stretched 4 They 
sweated their duds till they riz it. 

17 . To subject (metal) to partial fusion ; to 
fasten or join by applying heat so as to produce 
partial fusion ; in Metallurgy^ to heat so as to melt 
and extract an easily fusible constituent (After 
G. schweissenl) 

The Qth c. form gisuetii^ glossing ‘ferruminatus * (in 
Goetz Glessx Laiinogr, (188B) 579/58), is not certainly OE., 
and the instance 1575-6 s.v. Sweating vbl. sb. 3 may be 
only a casual borrowing from the Continent. 

x88^ \V. K\\i.G<Uvauo^lasiie Manip. its (Cent. Diet) 
The junction of the coll wires with the segments of the 
commutator is made through large copper plugs, which are 
sweated in to secure perfect contact. 2890 Times 6 Dec. 
12/4 It is admitted that *a few ' scrc^vs did work loose... 
the defect] was remedied by sweating in the screws. 
Sweated (swe-ted), ppl, a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED 1.] 
In senses corresp.to various trans. senses of the verb. 
L a. Satorated or covered with sweat, b. Exuded 
as, or like sweat. 

2654 (Sayton Pleas. JYoies iif. ilL 82 Sancho should have 
rode him about the grounds,.. and then tied him (well 
cloath’dj to the 2 lack.s. and some three or foure hourcs after, 
refreshed his sweated body with a mesh, a 17x1 Ken Psyche 
Poet.Wks. X72iIV. i 8 z Bath’d in a Purple Flood Of sweated 
Blood, xgoo [see Sweat v. jo d], 

2 . Employed in very hard or excessive work at 
very low wages ; oppressively overworked and 
underpaid ; also said of the labour so imposed or 
exacted. 

1883 Honcoiif, 4* Iiidep. 28 Dec. 2277/x [In the outfitting 
trade] the sweaters themselves are onW just one remove 
above the sweated, 1889 S. Webb in Coutemp. Rev. Dec. 
880 A low type of ‘sweated * and overworked labour is em- 
ployed at starvation wages. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 2 May 2/3 
'ilie state of things described by Kingsley still remains in 
the lower strata of these sweated industries. 

3 . Of gold coins ; Lightened by friction or attri- 
tion. 

1869 Latest Hews sq Aug. 8 To get rid of more than 
2,000 ‘ sweated * sovereigns per week without exciting an 
incoa\*enient amount of attention. 

Sweatee (swetr). [f. as prec. + -ee.] A stveated 
worker or employee ; see prec. 2. 

• jt8g Charity Organis. Rev. Jan. 12 The subordinate 
workers — the ‘ sweatees ’—who are employed by the sub- 
contractors. 2890 Times 8 Apr. 10/x A competent ‘sweatee ’ 
can earn about 262. in a busy week. 

Sweater (swe-tai). [f. as prec. + -eb 1. ] 

L lit. One who sweats or perspires ; spec, one 
who takes a ‘ sweating bath ’. 

2562 Bulleyn Bulwark^ Bk, Sick Men (1579) 2^ b, Take 
heede to sutch sweaterSj and idle eaters. 1579 Twyne 
Fhtsicke agst. Fort. i. xviii. 23 Compare with these, those 
sweaters, and beldiers. 2611 Cotcr., Raelctoreis, such as 
rub sweaters in hot bathes. 

b. with out: One who gives forth or exudes 
something in the manner of sweat; in quot.^?^. 

x6i2 Chapman Rev. Bussy tlAmbois i . i. 350 Evcr>' inno- 
vating Puritan, And Ignorant sweater-out of zealous envy. 

• *t* C. Name for a variety of pear. Obs. 

1629 Parkinson Parad, (1904) 593 The Sweater Is some- 
what like the Windsor [pear] for colour and blgnesse. 

2 . One who works hard, a toiler ; spec, a tailor 
who worked for an employer overtime at home 
(now disused: see Sweat v, 5 c). Also iransf. 
(see quot. 18S7). 

a 15*9 Skelton Rtimmyngxos To trauellars, to tynkers. 
To sweters, to suynkers. And all good ale drynkers. 2628 
tr. Mathieu's Powerpitll Favorite 14s Of the blood of 


sweaters, and of the teares of the people. 2852 M avhewZ,o«</. 
Labourl 1 . 304/2 Amongst the ‘sweaters ’ of the tailoring trade 
Sunday labour., is almost universaL 1887 Atkin House 
Scraps 13 Sxveater^..xs broker who works for such small 
commissions as to prevent other brokers getting the business, 
whilst hardly being profitable tobimselfi 2889 in PallMallG. 

7 May 2/2 (Jriginally the tailoring was carried on In work- 
rooms belonging to the tailors* shops, and the name of 
‘sweater* was first given as a term of reproach to the tailor 
who worked at home. 289$ MEREomi Amazing Marriage 
ix. The dirty sweaters arc nearer the angels for cleanliness 
than my Lord and Lady Sybarite out of a bath, in chemical 
scents. 

3. A medicine that induces stveat ; a sudorific, 
diaphoretic, 

163^ W. Russell Phys.Treaiise\2 Seeing it is evident, that 
Vomiting and Purging Medicines never become Sweaters or 
Binders. 2836 ‘ Stonehenge* i?r/V. SPoris 11. vii. ii, § 2. 
451/2 This is no doubt a strong sweater, hut it upsets the 
stomach. 

4. One of a set of street ruffians in the i8lh cen- 
tury, who threatened or attacked people so as to 
make them sweat. Obs, exc. Hist, 

2712 Steele Sped. No. 332 r 2 These Sweaters, .seem to 
have at present but a rude Kind of Discipline amongst them. 
2878 Lecky Eng. in sSlh Cent. 1 . lit. 482 The * sweaters ’ 
who formed a circle round their prisoner and pricked him 
with their swords till he sank exhausted to the ground. 

6. One who exacts hard work at very low w.nges ; 
an employer or middleman who overworks and 
underpays those working under him : see Sweat 
V. 6 b, and cf. 2 above. 

2850 Kingsley Alton Locke x, Were not the army clothes, 
the post-office clothes, the policemen’s clothes, furnished by 
contractors and sweaters, who hired the work at low prices, 
and let it out again to journeymen at still lower ones? 
2869-70 Latham Dlct.^ Sweater.. Middlemen between 
slopsellers and working tailors. Colloquial. 2879 Sims 
Social Kaleidoscope Ser. i. ix. 58 The halfistarved women 
and men, who put the things together in top narrets 
in back slums, or are nigger-driven by a ‘sweater^ in an 
East-end workroom. 1890 Earl Dunraven Draft Rep. 
Sweating Syst. § 7 The sweater may employ only two or 
three persons, or he may have two or three score in his ser. 
vice ; out the great bulk of the sweated class work for small 
masters and in rooms or shops where from two or three to a 
dozen or twenty arc employed. 

6. One who ‘sweats * gold coins: seeSwE.vTZ'. 15. 
1868 Sevd Bullion (x88o) 550 To the sweater it really 
can inakeno difference whether the mint takes his lightened 
sovereigns. 2875 Jevons MoHeyx,rx% Noonenowactually 
refuses any gold money In retail business; so that the sweater 
..has all the opportunities he can desire. 

7- t a. pi. Clothes in which a horse or a man in 
training is exercised, to produce profuse sweating. 

2828 sporting Mag. XXIII. 204 A craving, strong horse, 
going along in his sweat, loaded with sweaters. 2856 ‘ Stone- 
henge * Brit. Sports 11. v. 420/2 Let him put on hissweaters, 
including a flannel pair of drawers, two pair of trowsers, 
a flannel jersey [etaj 

b. A woollen vest or jersey worn in rowing or 
other athletic exercise, orig. (cf. a) in order to 
reduce one’s weight ; now commonly put on also 
before or after exercise to prevent taking cold. 

2882 FLOYERi/«c4r//.Z?a/wc/f/Vrtf«74Barjais resplendentln 
ray rowing ‘sweater*, covered byascarlet blanket, worn as a 
coat. 18S6 Dec.(CasscU’s)Wantoffood, .and exer- 

cise in sweaters. 2890 R.<^. LEH.MANNAr<zr^ /'y;r<^fr97 As 
for Pilling (the cox), the Uttle ruffian actuafly weighs over 8 
stone ; but we're going to make him run a mile every day, 
with four sweaters, and three pairs of flannel trousers on. 

8, An occupation, etc. that makes one sweat or 
exert oneself, colloq, 

2852 Mayhew Land. Labour I, 126/2 The business is a 
sweater, sir; it's heavy work, 2856 Mbs, Stowe Dred-j^xx^ 
You ought to read Fletcher’s book; that book, sir, is a 
sweater, I can tell you. I sweat over it, I know’, 
Sweatfol (swe*t[ul),a. Chiefly [f. Sweat 
sb. -h -PUL,] Full of or abounding in sweat ; in- 
ducing or accompanied by sweat; toilsome, labo- 
rious ; distressing, oppressive, 

2625 Svlvester fob Triumph, i. 361 Man, for Sin, must 
toUe him ser\'ily. In SwcaifuU Labour. 2623 B. Hose In 
Cockeram Eng. Diet. Avijb, If things farre fetch'd are 
dearest, most esteem’d, which by times sweatful houreshaue 
been redeem'd, 2^6 Blackie Songs ReUg. tp Life 53 Lift 
up thy head, O hlan,..To sway with sweatful plan The 
stubbom-brcaslcd earth. 2885 Lowe Bismarek xi v, 1 1 . 403 
The bloated amaments under which all Europe is bending 
to the earth with sweatful groans. 

Sweatb, obs. form of Swath Swede, 

Swea-t-house. 

1 . A but or other structure in which hot-air or 
vapGUr baths are taken, among the N, American 
Indians and other primitive tribes. 

2750 C Gist fmls. (18^3) 33, 1 . .sweated myself according 
to the Indian Custom in a Sweat-house. 2877 G. Gibbs , 
Tribes W<uhiugton 208 Their sweat-houses are partially | 
excavated in the ground, just large enough to contain the 
body of one person. x8<;8 J. Heron Celtic Church Irel, i. 
jL 39 Perhaps the most singular of primitive Irish structures 
is the Teach-an-alaiSf or ‘sweat-house *« 

2 . Tanning, A building in which hides are 
sweated : see Sweat v, i$. 

Sweatily, Sweatiness ; see after Sweaty. 
Sweating (swe-tig), vbl, sb, [f. Sweat z/, + 
-ING ^.] The action of the verb Sweat. 

L Emission of sweat from the pores of the skin ; 
the process of inducing this, esp. in preparing a 
man for athletic contests or a horse for a race. 
c 2205 Lay. 27763 Wreo8 nu we! henc king past he ligge a 


swacting. C1400 tr. Seer. Seer., Gov. Lordsh, 73 Vse of 
bathynge and swetynge. CX440 York Myst. xl. 40 bat 
swettyng was swemyed for swetyng, 2563 T, Ctsve Antidot. 
ir. 23 The patyentc maye not goc abroade after hys swet- 
tynge. 2589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 21 , 1 would we had 
an Ostler to glue them a turne or two till their sweating were 
done. 26x7MonYsoN liin. in. 60 If he. .can find. .by the 
swetting Of the horse, that hee hath ridden an extraordinary 
pace. 2639 Mayne City Match v. iii, You were better match 
aruind Bawdj One ten times cured by sweating, and the 
Tub. 2732 Arduthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 272 
Sweating often thicken*^ the Blood. 1848 Buuousou Mtd. 
Lex. (ed. 7)^ Sweating of blood, 1856 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Sports 11. 1, lx, § 3. 352/j Sweating will seldom be necessary 
until the spring. <2x883 Facce Princ. Med. (1886) II, 531 
One of the most striking symptoms of acute rheumatism., 
is sweating. 

tb. = Sweating-sickness. Obs. 

a 2585 MoNTCOMEniEFyy/A/^317 The powlingSj the palsay, 
with pockes like pees, The swerfc and the sweiting. 

2 . ToiUug, labouring, severe exertion, 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xix, (1869) 145, j gripe,, 
that that ootherc hauen laboured and conquered with oerc 
.swetinge. 2552 Robinson tr. More's Utopia ii. (2^5) 281 
Hollye set vpon the dessirc of the lyffe to come ; by watch- 

S igc and sw’catynge hoping sbortely to obtaine it. 2596 
ALRVMPLE tr, Leslie's Hist, Scot. II. 146 Sik heit, in sueit- 
ing, irauel, and fechteng.^ 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. 
xxxviii, You search farre distant worlds with ncedlessesweat- 
ing. 2764 Foote Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 1709 L 186 After all 
his.. sweatings, bis swimmings; must his dear blood be spilt 
by a broker 1 

b. spec, (a) The practice of doing piece-work 
overtime ; ( 5 ) the practice of exacting hard work 
from employees for low wages, esp. under a middle- 
man by sub-contract. (See Sweat z'. 5 c, 6 b.) 

1843 Mech. Mag. XXXIX. 443 All owing to their buying 
ready-made large shoes, and not having patience to let a 
good working tradesman make them (leaving out the Moses 
and Son principle of sweating). 2850 Kingsley Alton Locke 
X, When this piece-work and sweating first came in. 2888 
Times 20 Sept. 7/3 Mr. Booth calls sweating the advantage 
that may be taken of unskilled and unorganised labour under 
I the contract sj’stem, 

j 3 . The action or process of exuding moisture, or 
of condensing it in drops on the surface (also 
comri) ; also, any one of various processes likened 
to emission of sweat, as of evaporation, fermenta- 
tion, partial fusion, etc., or the action of exposing 
something to such process. (Sec Sweat v, io b, c, 

13,17.) 

2545 Elyot, Aspergines parieiutUy sweatynge of stone 
walles. 2575-^ Reg. Privy Council Scot. II, 512 Gold and 
silver that salbe recoverit be sweting, melting, affynning or 
inherwayis. 2699 L. Meager Art of Gardening 74 Well 
line the Bottom or Sides of the (Fruit-J Sieves with Fern., 
to keep them from brusing, and likewise to prevent their 
sweating, 2707 MortimerA'hx^. x. 205 The Bees will hover 
about the Doorsin cold Evenings, and Mornings, there will be 
a moisture or sweating upon the Stool. 2764 Museum Rust, 
III. lj.225 Yet after it [re. barley] has done sweating, it comes 
well again. xBo8 Holland Agric. Cheshire xiii. 283 U the 
fermentation, or sweating, has been imperfect.. the cheese 
will be liable to become nave. x8z6 Art Brewing{edi. 2) 78 
After it malt] is getting out ofits first sweating, they take 
itfrom the kiln. 1B34 Brit. Hush, 1 , 497 A moderate degree of 
fermcnlaiioD, or sweating of hay in the stack, 2834 Pejtny 
Cycl, II, 191/3 The best mode jof preserving ap^es] is to 
allow the fruits. .to lie till their superfluous moisture has 
evaporated, which is what is technically called sweating. ^1845 
Dodo Brit. Mnnuf. Ser. v. 133 {Tobacco) Sweating, . is in its 
nature a slight degree of fermentation. 1B76 Bristowe The. 

Pract. Med. (1878) 835 Ihe sweating of this fluid through 
the walls of the smaller arteries. 2882 Baton in Bncyd. 
Brit. XIV. 383/2 In America the sweating Is performed cold; 
the hides are hung up wet in a damp underground cellar, 
b. (See quot,) 

1909 Hawkins' Mech. Diet., Sweating On, the soldering of 
metallic surfaces without the aid of a copper bit . . Sweating 
on is often employed for the temporary holding together oi 
work which has to be turned or shaped, and which could 
not be so conveniently held by other methods. 

4 . The practice of lightening gold coins by friction. 
1785 Grose Did, Vulgar T.,Swcaiing,axao6.t of diminish* 
ing the gold coin, practised chiefly by the Jews, who corrode 
it with aqua regia. 2878 F. A. Walker Money x. 195 
Whether the loss of the precious metal in the coin results 
from an external abrasion., or through the clipping or sweat- 
ing of the coin. , 

6. The practices of the ruffians called ‘ sweaters 
in the i8th century. 

1785 Grose Did. Vulgar T., Sweating, ..a fxYtcsxou 
practised by the bloods of the last century who stiled them- 
selves Mohocks. 

6 . aitrib.,us> sweatingprocess\ insense i, — used 
to induce sweating or profuse perspiration, as 
sweatiiig^bath, •bench, ^closet, ’Coop, -draught, oil, 
-tub (cf. Tub sb. i b) ; = characterized by sweat- 
i ing, as sweating stage (in ague or other febrile 
disease) ; in sense 2 b, as sweattstg den, shop, 

' system ; in sense 3 b, as sweating socket ; sweat- 
ing-bag, a bag used by thieves for sweating 
gold coins; sweating-band ^ sweat-band (see 
SuTAT sb. ii); *f* sweating-cloth *=. sweat-cloth 
(see Sweat sb. ii) ; sweating club, a club of the 
ruffians called ‘sweaters^ in the i8th century; 
sweating-fever = Sweating-sickness ; sweat- 
ing-furnace (see quot.) ; sweating-iron = sweat* 
scraper (see Sweat sb. ii); sweating-pit, in 
Tanning, a pit in which hides are sweated ; sweat- 
ing-place, {a) a building or chamber in which 



SWEATING. 


sweating-baths are taken ; (b) an establishment in 
which work-people are sweated (see sense 2 b) ; 
sweating plant, Eupaforiztm pe^oHattwi (Dun- 
glison Med, 1S4S); sweating-room, (c) a 
room in which persons are sweated, as in a Turkish 
bath ; ( 5 ) a room in which cheeses are ‘sweated’ 
or deprived of superfluous moisture ; sweating- 
stock, in Tanning = sweai-stock (see Sweat sb. 
ii). See also Sweatixg-hodse, -sick2jess. 

16x7 Morysox liin.i. 1x7 Leander thinkes this place to 
haue been a *sweating baih. Tooke Russian 
Emp. III . iiL II. 262 The russian baths are. .sweaiin^-batlis. 
Ibid, c6i After Temaining awhile they come down from the 
■•sxveating-bench, and wash their body with warm or cold 
water. 1648 Herrick Hesper.y Pane^erik 121 To build A 
•Sweating-Closset, or to anoint the silke-soft-skin, or bath 
in Asses' milke. 1585 Hicins Junius* Nomeucl. ZTifz 
Sudarium. .a *sweatjng cloth : a towell, 1825R. Chambers 
Tradit, Edinh.\\,-i^’Y\s^ *Swealing Club flourished [in 
Edinburgh] about the middle of the l^t centurj*. 1751 J, 
Bartram Observ, Trav. Per.nsyh.y etc. 33, 1 have seen many 
of these places in my tTa>Tls. They differ from their *sweat. 
ing coops, in that they are often far from water, and have a 
stake by the cage. x8$4 DotxiKC in C. E. Osborne Father 
i?<r//z>/^(i903)xiii, The ‘sweating dens of financiers. xBaa-^ 
Good Siutiy Med, {1829) H. 116 Ephemera Sudatoria, 
•Sweating Fever. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech,^ *S'a}eaivtg, 
fur 7 iace (Metallurgy), a liquation furnace of peculiar con- 
struction, in which a matte of copper and argentiferous lead 
is heated to deprive the copper of the metals combined therc- 
wth. 1^53 Chambers Cyct. Supp.y *Ssveatingdrony in the 
manege, is a piece of a scythe alwut a foot long. . . When a 
horse is very hot, and the grooms have a mind to lessen the 
sweat,. .they take this knife or iron. .and gently run the 
cutting edge along the horse’s skin.. with intent to scrape 
off the sweat, 1831 Youatt Horse xxii. 387 An infusion of 
two ounces of flies. .when sufficiently lowered with common 
oil,.. is called a ‘sweating oiL xs9t Perqvall Sp. Dict.y 
a ‘sweating place. 1850 Cheap Clothes 

ir In some sweating places, there is an old coat kept oiled 
a * reliever/ and this is borrowed by such men as have none 
of their own to go out in. 2849 Claridce Cold WaterCure 
7 The wet sheet. .has gradually superseded the *sweating 
process. 1852 JIorfit 171 All 

methods of fermentation (for the depilatioa of hides] are 
termed sweating processes. X74X Phil, Trans, XLI. ii. 855 
A Roman H5Tx>caustum or ‘Sweating-Room. i8o3 Hol- 
x.VNO Agrie. Cheshire E ver^’dairj’should be furnished 
with a regular sweating-room. x8ss AIayne Exfos. Lex.y 
Z.aceoueumy,.Ci\^ terra fora s>veatiag*room or stove; a va- 
pour-bath. xSSo Sims Social Kaleidoscope Ser. 11. xii. 83 
Xbe women and children from. .the “sweating * shops in 
the neighbourhood, 1908 Installation AVtx'X If. •joU The 
grips are provided with a ‘sweating socket to receive the 
earth conductor. 1803 Med, ymi, X, 66 The ‘sweating 
stage. .does not appear unih any r^ulariiyat the second or 
third return of the paroxysm. az85x in MayhewA^mf. 
Lebottr II, 328/2 The ‘sweating system Increases the 
number of hands to an almost incredible e.\teQC. 1879 Sims 
Sosial KBleidosupeS^x, i. ix. 58 The bulk of the work. .is 
done on the ‘sweating* sj’stem. x833 Koneonf, ^ Ittdep, 
e8 Dec. 2176/3 The s^veatxng s^'stem of the outfitting trade. 
2660 iliLTON* Free Comtirza, Wks. 1852 V. 443 These Tigers 
of Bacchus, these new Fanatics of not the preaching but 
the ‘sw’eating-tub, inspir’d with nothing boiler than the 
Ycncr^ Pox. 

Swea'ting, ppi. c, [f. as prec. + -IXG 2.] That 
sweats, in various senses, 

L Exuding sweat, perspiring. 

2393 Lancu P.Pl,C. IX.24X l\Tthsw3*nke and wiihswot, 
and svi-etyngc face. 259* Shaks. V'en. ^ Ad, 23 With this 
she ceareth on his s^^-eaung palme. 16x3 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks, (1653) 3^9 Gently provoke him to be in a s^-eat- 
ing manner. 2^7 Drydes Pirg. Past, xi. 96 The sn'cating 
Steers onharness'd from the Yoke. 2791 Cowfer Iliad viii. 
6^ E.-irh his STs-calmg steeds released. Allbuii's Sysi. 
Med. VIII. 728 Warm s^^ting hands are best treated wth 
we^ alkaline baths. 

2 . Exuding or condensing moisture, etc. ; see 
Sweat v. lo. 

1578 Lyte Dcdaens^ii It..sticketh fast. .upon xnoyst or 
sweating rockes. iS93 G. Harvey Piercers Super. 15 A 
s-wcaiing Impe of the cncr-gTe«ae Laurell. 17x8 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let, to C'tess of Bristol (iSS?) 1. 236 [He] gravely 
asserts, that he saw in S^cta Sophia a si^eating pillar. 

8. Toiling; toilsome, laborious. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 58 The long su eating 

pames, wherein yoargoodselfe..hauelatelytranclled- 2633 
K Fletcher Purple Isl. 1. xlix, None felt hard labour, or 
the sweating plough. 1674 Bunyas Light in Darhnessii. 
Wks, (ed. Offbr) I.43S Belie>Tng is now sweating work; for 
Satan xx-iU bold as long as possibly and only steadfast faith 
/-an make him flj*. 

4. sfcc. a. WorJeing overtime, b. Exacting hard 
■rvork for very low wages. (See Sweat z^. 5 c, 6 fa.) 

iS«o Carlyle Lailcr-d. Pair.fh. v. (1S72) r33 P°o- vweat- 
Inc "tailors. jSSS EeJu) x Dec. (Cassell’s) Recently a ti^e 
journal published a list of ssvcating firms m the clothing 
trade. 

Hence Swea-ting-ly arfi?., in or as in a sweat. 

1S;8 Banister Nisi. .Van v. 65 The intercourre of Vcyn« 
and -Arteries, .to those partes sweatj-ngly poure forth blond. 

. S-weating-liouse. 

1 . A house or building in which persons are 
sweated, esp. by way of curative treatment ; spec. 
among the N. American Indians = S^veat-hoUSE i. 

2664 Pefvs 16 S^l, T he general cure for all diseases | 

there (re- Russia] is their swea ting bouses. X79X J. Lose j 
Pay. Irxiian Inierpr. 47 When the pipe has gone round, a j 
sweating-house is prepared with six long poles fixed ta-lhe | 
^und [etc.]. X837 W. 1 k\tsg Capt, Bonneville 1 . 27° 1 

J^Iaking a rude sweating-house on the banks of the nver. 

■ 2 . lu Spain, a hut into which sheep are crowded ] 
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together so as to sweat, in order to soften the wool 
for shearing. 

2832 En^eL Amer. XI. 353 Anarrow, long, low but, called 
the sweating-hous^ where the sheep, being much crowded, 
perspire freely. 

Sweating'-sickness. [Cf. early Du. sweet- 
ettde siecktc (Kilian), after Eng. ; also mod.Du. 
z-weetziekte^ G. sekweisssstekt, Sw. sveilsjitkal^ A 
febrile disease characterized by profuse sweating, 
of which highly and rapidly fatal epidemics oc- 
curred in England in the 15th and r6th centuries. 
Now chiefly Hist, in reference to these. 

*5°* Arkolde ChroK. A vij. This j’ere [xc. X48S) was a 
grete deth and hastj' callyd ih swetyngc syknes. *$42 
Booroe Dyetasy xxvii. (1870) 289 Whan the Phages of the 
Pestylencc or the swetirnge sy^enes is in a towne,..the 
people doth fle. 2560 Daiis tr. Sleidane's Comm. 83 This 
ycare [xc. 2529] also was Germany sore aflicted with a newe 
kynde of dts^e called the Sweathing sicknes. x66x J, 
CiiiLUREY Brit, Baconica 122 The fiiNt time of ibig sweating 
sickness xias m the year 1485. 2758 Jortis Erasm. I. 36 
The sivMting sickness.. began at first In 1483, in Henrj* the 
Seventh’s army, upon his landing at Milford haven. 2839 
Keichtley Hist. Eng. I. 423 The sweating sickness Mas a 
rapid fever, canr^dng people off in 24 hours. 

Jig. or allitSTvely. 1594 Nashc Uu/ort. Trav. WTcs. 1904 
II. 028 Let mee,.tell a little of the sweating sicknes, that 
made me in a cold sweate take my beeles and runne out of 
England. 2639 Massinger Unnat. Combatw.Uy [We will] 
ease you Of j'our golden burthen: the hea\y carriage may 
Bring you to a sweating sickness. 

Sweatless (swe*tl«), a. rare. [f. Sweat sb. 
+ -LESS.] Without sweat; Jig. without toil or 
labour, indolent, idle. 

2605 SiXVESTER Du Barias il. iii. ill. Larw 830 Thou.. 
That sweat-lesse eat’st, and without sowing rrap^si. 1642 
Vicars God in Mount 45 A sM*eatIes<:e swarm of droanish 
Deuis. 1893 xpM Cent. Dec. 900 Whose example keeps 
aliw among the masses a craving for something not eniireJj* 
tame and sweatless. 

Swea tree : see Sway-. 

Sweaty (swe*ti), a. Forms: 4-5 swety, 6 
sxvettie, 6-7 sweatie, 7 yweatty, swetty, 7— 
sweaty, [f. Sweat sb. + -t.] 

E Causing sweat : a. Heating, excessively hot. 
b. Toilsome, laborious. 

^2374 Chaucer 28 The t3’me..I>at men fjvst 

dede hir sivety bj’sjmessc To grobbe yp metal. 1599 B- 
Josso.v Ev. Man out 0/ Hunt, v. iv^ Spare no sulphurous 
jest that may come out of that sweaue forge of thine. 2600 
Cornwallis Er/.i.iLCiij, The lifeof Industries first fruite 
is somewhat sweatie, and painful. x6es Shaks. Ham. 1. L 
Tj What might be loivaid, that this sweaty hast Doth xa:^e 
the Night ioyn-Lnboorer with the day. sC^x Protestation 
Protested xo Wltnes.'e Dr, Hals sweattj* discourses. 2673 
(R. Leigh] Treuisp. Reh. 2X Captain Zuinglius, and John 
Calrio, converted more M-ith Swords and Guns, then with 
their SM'eaty Preaching, 1709 Prior First Hymn of Catti> 
vtaehus 83 Those who labor The sM-VAty Forge. 2776 
Mickle Camoens' Lusiad ix. 370 And measured ecchoing 
shouts their sweaty toils attend. 2821 Blae^’. Mag. IX. 60 
The sugar. .which the bands of the sooterkin negro Reared 
. . in the bland of sw'eatj* Jamaica. 1823 Bvro.s Junn xiil 
xlviil, Tb..a pity. .To lose those be>t months in a sweaty 
city, 1908 Blacksv. Mag, Dec. 770/1 Thank Heaven he’s 
let us alone thb sweaty ^temoon. 

2 , Covered with sweat; w'et, moist, or stained 
with sweat. 

2590 Spenser P. Q. x. viL 3 Hee. .bayes Hb sweatie fore- 
head in the breathing wind. 2591 ~ Dapitn. iv, When the 
wcarie Sun After hb dayes long labour drew to rest. And 
sweatie steeds now banlng ouer run The compast skie, gan 
i>*ater in the west. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. j- iL 247 The mb- 
bleraent .. threw >*ppe their sweatie Nigbteappes. 26^ 
Cotton Scanvn. Wks. (1725) 126 Hb swxatj’ Pumps are in 
my Nose stilL 1759 B. Sthxincfleet tr. Hasselgran's 
Su.’edish Pati m Mise. Tracts {ij&s) 345 The plants ought 
not to be bandied by sweaty hands. 1832 Tkelawny Ado, 
Vannger SonUxy The groans of the slaves,.. their sweatj- 
^ows, ivan eyes, and galled b ack s. 

b. Of persons ; Laborious, toiling. 

1603 Dekker iPondeifutl Years Vlhs. (Grosart) I. xoS The 
swetty hlnde (that digs the rent be paies thee out of the 
er.trailes of the earth) be is sent for. 1^9 W. Chamberlavne 
Pharonnida ii. 150 These glittering Jems had been By 
sweaty Xabourers dig’d. stdrj Milton P, Z.. xi. 434 Thither 
. , A sweatie Reaper fh>m hb Tillage brought First Fruits. 

c. irons/. Fulloforexudingmoisture likesweat. 
ztooSviTixn Country Farm iiLxrviu.4S4 The apple tree 

..loueth to haue the mward part of bb wood moist and 
swettie. 2623 Lisle /ElfriconO.if N. Test. Ded.xx, Then 
selfe-sowTx Wheat shall grow and ripen afield, And sweatie 
vent of oke pure honie yeild. 

3 . Consisting of sweat. 

273X SwTrr Pcemsy StrephonSfChloe 22 No noisome whlfi^, 
cr sweaty streams. 

Hence Swea-tily adv. ; Swea*tifiess. 
x6S8 Holme Armoury m. x2S/x Terns of Art used in 
Barbing... Rub the Hair with a Napkin, b to dr>’ it from la 
swettiness. 2727 Bailey voL II, 3'tcra//>?«r. 28x8 Todd, 

Svfeaiilxy so as to be mobt with sweat ; in a sweaty state. 
Sweaven, variant of Sweven, dream, 

Sweb (sweb), V. Now r.ortk. dial. [repr. OE. 
siviiban to put to sleep (see SwEVX).] ir.lr. To liuat, 
swoon. Hence Swe’bbinE sbl. sb. 

ISS 9 Vanx. Fain IPna. It. 5S7 Loote w a 

pe^of rinser: I shRil srveb. I shall swonni iSStDry^s 

& Dr. Newcastle -Sir .V. Jlar-allm. 

ship keep her from swvhhi^ 1674 Rav.%.C. t* ords^^ lo 

Sstfcb, to swoon. i8S8 Shsfield Gloss. 

Sweebe, obs. form of Such. 

Sweeh-t, Sc. form ofS'vzicHT. 


SWISDEN. 

Sweddle (swe-d’l), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
a. I stmeSil, suoelSel, swepil, -el, 4-5 swethel, 
suepel, (4 s^nebel) ; /3. 5 swedyll, 9 dial, swed- 
dle. [OE. *ssvepel •.—*sssa]nl-, f. swap- in rwapian 
to Swathe -p instrumental suffix (-Ii). Cf. Swaddle 
and SwETHE.] = Swaddle sb. i. 

cj^Sj'^rpns Gloss. (Hesseb) F 26 Pasciarum, suaeffila. 
^ 9 ^. Ltndisf. GosJ. John xi. 44 Ligatus pedes et manus 
^ bond suuoe'dlcs. exoso Pec. in 
'•r.-Wulcker 400/41 PaseiarutUy swe^elum, wrmda. Ibid. 
403/4 F^cia, ST>-eHI, wr»d. c 2450 Mirh's Festial^-yx. 'When 
^ bowndyn hondys and fote wyth hb swe^eles. 2877 
r^ldemess Cies 5 .j Stveddle. a swaihing-band for infants. 

Ckesk. Gloss., Szceddles, a child's S'waddHng- 

I b. atlr^b.j as "f* atveddle- (swetheT) band = 

I Swaddle-band ; fsweddle-clout = Swaddlikg- 

' CLOOTS. 

Cursor M. 1343 (Cott.) A new bom bam..,Bondon 
vnt a suehclband [u.rr. squej>ei bande, suadiling band, 
swapeling ^nde]. c Meir. Horn. 91 Awominan..That 
barachildin hirarm, In sweihelcloutes Hand warm. £2460 
Towneley Myst. xvi. 310 On Ij-felyefenoneof tbo that lygj's 
m swedj’ll clowte. 

Swe’ddle, v. Ohs. exc. dial. Forms; a. 4 
swethel, -il; 4 suedel, 5 swedyll, 6-7 swed- 
dell, swedle. See also Swell v. [f. prec.] = 
Swaddle v. i, 2. 

a i3eo _C«rji7r M. 1x236 (Cott.) SH clathes als sco bad to 
hand Wit sailksco suedeld [Gott. swetheledj him and band. 
Ibid. XX271 pe child ^at suedeld \GStt. swetbildj was, Tjj in 
crib tuix ox and ass. 23.. GaAf. ^ Cr. Kni. 2034 penn 
dressed^he his drurj'e double hym aboule; Swype swej^lcd 
^•mbehis swange swetely. CX460 Tcwneley Myst. xiiL 433, 

I shall sw^yll hym right In my credjil. 1535 Coverdale 
yob^xxx\v.\. 9 When 1 made tbecloudes to be a coneringe 
for it, and swedled it with y« darcke, — Ezek. xvi. 4 Thou 
wast nether rubbed with salt, ncr swedled in cloutes. 16x5 
B rath WAIT Strappado 129 Thou hardly bad a lapp to 

swedle thee. 

Hence Swe^ddling ppl. a. (in qaot., ? wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes). 

? a 2500 Chester PI. (E.E.T.S,l riiL 392 That ilke swedling 
swajTie I shall swap of his headL 

Swede (s^Td). Also 7 Sweath, S wead. Suede, 
Sweed. [a. MLG., ilDn. Swede (mod. Zweed), = 
HG. Sekwede native of ST^TmEN, q.v. 

The OE. name was Ssvlon fpL), in ON. 5r/ur {Sw. Svear), 
whence L. Suiones (see Suiocothic), med.L. Ssvei\ also 
OE. Svdojlod {Swdplod In the Peterborough Chron.an. 
io2s\ ON. Sidp/bd l=s Hl Swede*peopIe\ whence, it has 
been conjectured, arose the forms from which Swede and 
Szeedett are derived. 

The xsed.X.. forms for the name of the countrj* are Stteeia 
(whence It. Svezia. Sp., Pg. Sveeia), Suedia, and Sneonia ; 
for the adj. of natlonalitj’ Suecus (whence Sp., Pg. Sueee), 
SuecicuSy and Svedus.) 

1 . A native of Sweden, 

In quoL 16x4 incorrectly tr, L..S“Mm‘ Swabians; May's 
version (1627) has Sueuians. 

26x4 Gorges Lucan n. 45 Letred-halrd Sweaths pot^ve 
sbowTS of darts. 1644 {title) Good news for England ; or a 
xelation of more victories obimned by the Sw*eads against the 
king of Denmarke. 02635 I^Iilton xstSonn. toC. Skinner Z 
And what the Swede intend, and what the French. 2663 
Wood Life (O.H.S.) 1. 4S0 ^Ir. Thomas Baluar, the Sweed, 
and great viollnesl. 26^ G. Thomas Pensilvania 31 The 
way of Worship the Sweeds use in this Counlrej*, is the 
Luthenm. a 1700 Evelyn Diary i Oct. 2661, At the re- 
ception of the Sweeds Ambavador. 2734 Pore Ess, Man 
IV. cro Heroes are much the same,.. From Alacedonia's mad- 
man to the Swede. 2831 Sir /.Sinclair Cott. 11.209 Both 
the Danes and Swedes endeavour to follow the example of 
their wealthier neighbours, in keeping up a splendid court, 

2876 Bancroft Hist. C/. A". II. xxiv. 124 The Swedes Md 
Finnsand Dutch were invested rvitb the bbertiesof English- 
men. 

2 . A Swedish ship. rare~“\ 

2799 R- Smeltui B. Ward DazimCatE RevrvaKi^op II. 

219 .Mr. WjTidham with other ministers chartered a large 
Swede of 6<ro tons. 

3 . (= earlier .Sa’fifrT^ lumip.) A large variety 
of tniuip with yellow flesh, Brassica eantpsstris^ 
var, Kittabaga, first introduced into Scotland from 
Sweden in 1781-2. 

2S22 Sir j. Sinclair .^ rA Scoi.x. 1x2 With turnips, 
particularly the Swedes, there is no occasion to give any 
com to oxen. 2844 H. Stei-hess Bk.Parm II. 17 If weight 
of crop, nulrilious property, and durability of texture arc 
\’aluable properties in a turnip, none can exceed the Swedes. 

2882 Hardy in Proe. Berzo. Hat. Club IX. No. 3. 550 Wood- 
pigeons. .stripped the leaves off most of the Swedes. 

4 . ciirib. and Comb, in sense 3, as swede-field, 
-kaekirtgy •‘trimming, litrjdp ; swede greens, 
swede tops, the tops of swedes eaten as greens. 

1851 ‘ Ceol ' Stud Farm vi. gS Swede tu.-nips or p^nI|K 
are far superior [to carrots]. X8S7 Jefteeies Amaryllis 111, 

If you can get fresh swede iop< j*ou don’t want a 
-irithia twenty miles. JHd., Swede greens be the top of aJl 
phi-sic. 2E91 Hardy Tess xlili, Ube swede-field in wfajcfa 
she and her compaoioa were set haeJung.^ ben it 

was not swede-backing it was swedc.trimiaiag. 

Sw6d.6ii (swf'd’n). Also 6 Sc, Suethin, 
Suadene, 7 Swethen, Sc. Swadon. [a. ?.ILG., 
lIDu. Sweden (Do. Sweden), in HG. Schweden, 
profa. dat. pi. of the national name Swede Swede, 
q.v. In F. Suede. 

In OE. ibe country was named Sxve'jlaxtd a.nd An*/.-, 
Swecrict {= OK. S-rlixrlii, Sw. STcri^e); thctc names did 
not surx-i»*c:. , ........ 

In .^F. of the 12th and 23th c. (e,g. Gaimar) the form ts 
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Suatte, Swanei^iih adj. Suanets). In Sc. Swane^ Swaingt 
occurs in the i6ih c. (c.g. 3559 Burgh Kec. Peebles, 1B72, 
262); cf. Gaelic Suaxn. 

Forms with ih appear in English in the X4th c., e.g. 
Svj/^ylondf^fQT Swe^c!lonii)\n Trevisa*s Higden,*S'wr/4er- 
ivykeivi Morte Arthure, an error {or Sivetheryk^ which, with 
kwHhrikf occurs in Wyntoun’s Chron. j iivjadrik of the 
Bannatyne ^IS. belongs to ilie s:ime series. The simple 
Swethe is used in Mirrour of Our Ladye (15th c.). From 
the i6th to the i8th c. typical forms are Sxuethlaiui^ 
Sived{t)laftd, Siveediand. 

Forms approximating to the present form appear in Sc. 
in the 16th C-, as Sucthin^ Snade/tr, Suradfir.^ These forms 1 
seem to have been felt appropriate for adjectival uses, and 
in early xyth c. English usage Sxveden appears as the name 
of the people, Swedclaiid being the name of the country.) 

L The name of one of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries ; t used attrib.. spec, in Sweden boards (Sc.). 

xs^ Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot, 21. 273 For ij« flue score 
viij Suethin burdis, ilkpecexijd. 1543 Aberd.Keg.’^VlVl, 
(Jam.) Tymmer skowis, Suadene buirdis, guird stringis and 
boddumis. Bk. Katesm Halyburton's Ledger (1867) 

290 Swadenboordes of the great sort the hundrcth..xxiiii li. 
26 ui, 316 Spanish Spruce and Swadens Irne the stane weght 
thairof..xiiir. iiiirf. 1665 Brathwait Couitn.Two Tales 164 
This Mother-Midnight, shap’d like a Sweden Hag. 
t 2 . = Swede I. 

1600 \V. Watson Decacordon (1602) 276 The Spaniard, the 
Polonian, the Sweden. 16x2 in Eng, Hist, Apr. (19*4) 
249 .Another part (of their country is) usurped . . by the 
Swedens. Ibid. 255 The Swethen hath likewise abused them, 

Swedenborgian (swrd’nb/ud^ian), a, and sb. 

£f. the name of Emanuel Swedenborg or Svedberg 
(see below) + -iak.] a. a((;\ Of or pertaining to 
Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swedish scientific and 
religious writer (1688-1772), or the body of 
followers of his religions teachings, organized in 
1 788 and styled by themselves * The New Church’, 
b. sb. A follower of Swedenborg. Hence Swe- 
denhoTffianism, also rarely Swe*denborglsni. 

2802 M. Cutler in Life etc. (i838) II. 214 In the evening 
the Swedenborgian preached in the Hall. 2810 Craboe 
Borough iv, j 68 Some Swedenborgians in our streets are 
found. Those wandering walkers on enchanted ground. 2825 
Syd. Smith Sp, \Vks. 2859 H. 209/1 They never can mean 
that our government is es-^enlially Presbyterian, essentially 
Swedenborgian, essentially Ranting, or essentially Afethod- 
ist. 2854 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aii/tSf Immortality (1883) 
242 Some neat and plausible .system, as Calvinism, Roman- 
ism, or Swedenborgism, for household use. 2863 E. H. 
Plumftre in BmitlCs Diet. Bible III. s.v. Science^ A 
spurious theosophy— of which Swedenborgianism is, perhaps, 
the nearest moaem analogue. 

Swedge (sweds), sb. [Variant of Swage sbS^ 

= Swage 2 b. Also attrib. So Swedge v. 

— Swage z/.S (also transf. to doable back or round 
an object). 

1825-80 Ta&ueson, Stuedge^ an iron chisel with a bevelled 
edge, used for making the groove round the .shoe of a horse, 
Roxb.^ To Swedge, to moke a groove in a horse-shoe for 
receiving the nails, Roxb. This is done by such a chisel as 
that above described. 2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm III. 
2079 A blade of rolled cast-steci swedged into a form. Ibid., 
The swedged or moulded back. x£^z Grce.ver Gun iSz 
This shell is found to be rather uncertain in exploding, there- 
fore Forsyth brought out the swedge shell as an improve- 
ment. Ibid., The base of the bullet is,. passed through a 
screw swedge, which, .makes the bullet appear as one piece. 
Ibid., Two pairs of moulds and one swedging machine. 2884 
J. H. Walsh SporismafCs Gun «5r Rifle il, 314 Conical 
Ibullets). .may be ‘swedged ’ or driven into a suitably con- 
structed die by blows upon a punch applied to the lKu»e of 
the bullet, xpox Kipling AiV/rxiv, He bound them into a 
neat packet, swedging down the stiff, sticky oil-cloth at the 
corners- sgoQ Animal Managem. 234 The ‘swedge," crease,* 
or * concave tool, ’..is a mould through which the hot bar is 
pulled by the smith, whilst it is hammered by the striker, 

tSwe’dian. Obs. rare. [f. Swedes’ + -iax .1 
A Swede. 

*573 I.* Lloyd Marrow 0/ Hist. (1653) 139 The Swetlinn 
a light talkative person. 

Swedish. (swr*di[), a. and sb. Also 7 Swethish, 

8 Swesdish. [f. Sweden or Swede + -ish after 
G. schwedisch, MDu. swedesch, sweetsiyh), Du, 
Z’wetdschl\ 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Sweden or the 
Swedes, 

Swedish clover: ^ AtsiKK. Swedish coflee: see Coffee 
4 b. Swedish drill, gymnastics, movements, a system of 
muscular exercises as a form of hygienic or curative treat- 
ment. .9«vert'M/zy^^<i^/ier:sceFeATHEiis6.x4. Swedish glove: 
see Suede. Swedish nightingale, the thrush-nightingale, ; 
Danlias pkilomtla: also misapplied to the redwing. Swedish 

turnip = SwRDZS- Swedish work, akindofhAnd-'wea.vlng: 

see quot. 1882. Also in reference to iron obtained, orpro^ 
cesses of iron manufacture introduced, from Sweden. 1 

1632 {title) The Swedish Discipline, Religiovs, Civile, and 
Military. 265* (sec Feathf-Rxi 5 . 14I. 165$ Act Commw.c.zo 
Rates (1658) 469 Iron Amy<, Spanish, Spruce, and Swethish, 
the Tun 16 00 00. 2738 Genii. Mag. Xov. 594/1 Lord and 
Master of the Swedish Nation. 2756 F. Home Ear/er. 
Bleaching 164 There would appear, .a greater difference 
than this, betwixt the Swedish ashes, if that is the true pro- 
cess. 1786 Grose Milit. Aniiq. 1. 265 Rests thus armed 
[wuh spikes etc.), were called swines or SweedLsh feathers, 
and were contrivances preceding the use of the bayonet. 

C 1791 Eneyel. Brit. Vlll.ydt/ 1 The ruta baga, or Swedish 
turnip, IS a plant from which great expectations have been 
formed. 28x9 Scott Leg. Montrose ii, I was often obliged 
to run my h«d against my old acquaintances, the Swedish 
leathers, whilk your honour must conceive to be double- 
TOmted stakes, shod^ with iron at each end, and planted 
D«ore Ihe^uad of pikes to prevent an onfall of the cavalry. 
loia. XI, The Captain. .whistled a Swedish retreat. 2852 


Burn Naval ^ Milit. Did. (1863); Swedish ship, crater, 
1879 E. P. Wright / fmwf.jC(riia35 The Swcdisli Nightingale 
‘ {Daulias phiiomeid) does not occur in Great Britain. 2882 
Caulfcild& Saward Diet. Needlework Swedish Work, 
a kind of weaving much practised in Sweden.. . It is worked 
in a small frame, shaped like a comb, and with two sets of 
threads to form the woof, while the wirp is made by a thread 
wound upon a very thin shuttle. 2884 (see Nightingale^ 
2 b). 2884 W. H. Greenwood Steel ^ Iron 230 It is not 
unusual to iiiid Swedish pigs whose fracture presents a skin 
of. .chilled iron. Ibid, 233 The L-ancashire Hearth or 
Swedish Finery. 188$ ‘Mrs. Alexander' Valerie's Fate 
I i, A many-buttoned, tawny Swedish glove. 2890 Billings 
Med. Diet,, Swedish bitters, compound tincture of aloes. 
Swedish gymnastics, a system of exercises., in which active 
and passive movements are combined with massage. 1806 
yW/zer (weekly cd.) 16 Feb, 126/4 A poniard. .a * knuckfe- 
duster,* and a so-called Swedish knife. 2899 tr. Wide’s 
Haniibk. Med. Gymnastics Pref. p. v, The whole civilized 
world.. honours not only the master but also the land to 
which he (re. P. H. Ling) belonged by its general adoption 
of the term ‘Swedish Gymnastics*. 2899 Atlbutt's Syst. 
Med. VI, 605 Galvanism, shampooing and Swedish move- 
ments. 2908 Animal Managem. 109 Alsike,. .sometimes 
called Swedish clover, is often grown instead of the red 
varieties. 2916 J, Lewis Swedish Drill IHustr, 3 A Swedish 
Drill lesson. 

B. sb. The language of Sweden. 

2605 Verstecan Dec. Intell. Ep. to Nation, High, Low, 
and Eastlandish Teutonic, together with respect vnto the 
dependant Danish and Swedish. 2605, 2797, 2842 [see Nor- 
wegian B. 2I. 

Swedle, obs. variant of Sweddle v. 

*t* Swedyr, v. Obs. rarr"^. (Meaning uncertain.) 

e 1400 Song of Roland 337 Hou wondirly on they .set with 
dentis felle; speris to-brast and in peds ilowen, ..swerdis 
swedyrd out and laid hem doun. 

Swee (swf). [Echoic.] ASoulh African species 
of waxbiil (Jsstrilda dttfresnii), so called from its 
note. So Swee-Gwee v. intr. to utter a note like 
the syllable ‘ swee* repeated ; to chirp shrilly. 

1839 Moir Mansie tFiiKcA xxit. The grand carved roofs, 
where the swallows swee-sweed, as they d.irted through the 
open windows. 2008 Haacnkr& \yn Sk.S.A/r, Bird-Life 
iv. 68 I'he Swee waxbiH {E\strildd\ du/resnil) Is the best 
known species in the South-eastern ProvinccofCape Colony. 
29x3 pF.TTitAN A/ricanderisms,S\vtt, ..Estrilda dufresnii. 
It owes its popular name to its cry of ‘swee-swee*. 

Swee, dial, form of Sway. 

Sweeal, dial, form of Squeal. 

Sweed, obs. form of Swede. 

+ Sweek. Obs. Also 6sweake, 7 sweeke, [If 
the primary sense be ^ swing*, this word is related 
to Swear v. and to the dial, sweak swing-bar in a 
fireplace for kettles, etc., swakc pump-handle.] 
Part of a trap for catching birds. 

1594 Barnfield AJfeci, Sheph.{Ax\iIi 13 If thou wilt Make 
pie-falU for the Larke and Pheldifare, Tbypropnnd sweake 
shall be both ouer.guilt. 2623 C Butler Fern, Mon. vii. 
(1634) 220 The threesidesorpartsof the Prop (the Poste, the 
Sweeke, and the Brace,) are three Stlks: all, almost half an 
inch broad, and half a quarter of an inch thtk. Ibid, isr 
First bait the Sweek with a thin piece of good Cheese, or 
Bacon, or Suet. 

Sweel (sw/ 1 ), z'. So. Forms; 6 swoU, 7 swill, 
7-8 swyle, S swayl, 9 sweal, sweel. [Contracted 
f, S\\’EDDLE v."] trans. To swaddle, swathe. Hence 
Swee'ling vbl. sb., attrib. in '\sweilling dais, 
swaddling-clothes. 

2567 Gude Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 50 The Sylk and Sandcll 
the to cis, Ar hay, and sempill sweilUng dais, a 2583 Mont- 
coMERic P'lyting w. Folwart 286 (292) (Tullib. MS.) Swir 
sweillii \Harl. MS. sweddeUed ; ed, 2620 swyld ; ed. x683 
swill'd) in ane swyneskin. 2768 Ross Helenore iii. 210, I 
hae a ribbon twa ell lang,. .t»in it bac monic marrows Tm 
beguil’d, ‘UVas never out o*fauId syn shewas sivyl’d. 2858 
M, PORTEOUS Souter Johnny, To Shade oj Bums, In 
blanket sweel'd. 2890 Service Notandums xiv. xoi Them 
that were hurt they swceled in a barric o* dirty linen, 

Sweel, dbl. f. Squeal; obs. f. Sweal; dial. f. 
Swill, Swivel. Sweetn, Sc, f. Swisi. Sweem- 
ish, north, dial. f. Squeamish. Sween, obs. 
var, Sweven, dream. Sweenge, Sc, f. Swinge. 
Sweens, var, Sowess. 

Sweeny (swrni). U.S. Also 8^11111(6)7. 
[prob. f. G. dial, schweinc emaciation, atrophy, 
schweinen to become emaciated.] Atrophy of the 
shoulder-muscles in the horse. Also Ji^. of the 
‘ stifiness ’ of pride or self-conceit, 

285s H. C. Kimball in Jrnl. Discourses II, 258/1 Too 
many have got the sweeny, and the skins are growing tight 
on their flesh. iBQqSei.Amer.joJulyjs/^ The sbrinkageof 
the muFcles of the .‘•boulder, and which is commonly called 
‘ sweeny*, is due to some lameness of the foot or limb. 

Sweep (s'v/p), sb. Forms : 6 swiepe, 6-7 
sweepe, sweape, 7 swepe, 7-8 sweap, 7- sweep. 
[Mainly f. Sweep v. Insenses25, 27,app. a local 
variant of Swape, q. v,] 

I. The action of sweeping. 

1 . An act of sweeping or clearing up or (usually) 
away ; a clearance : freq. a general, (now) a clean 
yiveep. 

1^52 in Vienrys Anai.ixtXb) App. xvi. 293 Tbynkyng.. 
this Ho'^piial should haue made a generafl swiepe of all 
oore and aSicted. 2712 Swift Jrnt. to x July% Here 

as been a great sweep of employments, and we expect still 
more removals. 2720 — Run an Bankers Wks. 1755 IV. i. 
22 The bold encroachers on the deep Gain by degrees huge 
tracts of land, '1111 Neptune with one gen'ral sweep Turns 
all again 10 barren strand. x8ox Jefferson Writ. (ed. Ford 


VIII. 64 In Connecticut alone a general sweep seems to be 
called for. 2848 Clough Amours de Voy. i. 24 Would to 
Heaven the old Goths bad made a cleaner sweep of it ! x868 
Milman Si. Paul's 229 To make the last remorseless sweep 
of these riches. 2869 Tozer Higkt. Turkey II. 144 A clean 
sweep had been made of all the beasts of burden in the 
neighbouring districts. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars v. 
236 There bad been a clean sweep of the old incumbents 
from all the parishes for miles round. 

b. An act of passing over an area in order to 
capture or destroy the occupants of it. 

2827 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I, 286 (They) had taken 
the lead, and hoped to have the first sweep of the hunting 
ground. 2889 igth Cent, Nov, 758 'i'he hopes that the few 
remaining hundreds of the aborigines might be captured in 
one sweep. 2916 Editu July 172 The Grand Fleet had 
been engaged in carrying out one of those frequent ‘sweeps* 
of the North Sea on which it has been employed for months 
in order to find the enemy. 

c. At ont or a sweep : with a single blow or 
stroke. 

2B34 L. Ritchie Wand, Seine Seventeen persons were 
drowned by the bar at one sweep. 2870 Burton Hist. Scot. 
(1873) VI. Ixxii. 256 IIjc Tables resolved to take them at one 
.sweep out of the hands of the Government. 2877 Daily 
News 25 Oct- 5/4 If the best mines are liable to explosion, 
killing hundreds of men at a sweep. 

2 . The action ol a person or animal moving along 
with a continuous motion, esp. with a magnificent 
or impressive air. Also with advs., as sweep-by, 
sweep‘past. 

2607 Shake. Timon 1. li. 237 What a sweepe of vamlie 
comes this way. 2775 AIme. D’Arblay in Early Diary 
Nov., Nothing could be more noble than her entrance. She 
took a sweep from the full length of the stage. 2827 Hone 
Every-day Bk, II. 57 Private carriages., draw up to the box 
door with a vigorous sweep. 1856 Mrs. Marsh Ev. Marsion 
xvill. II. 93 The stillness being only broken by., the noiseless 
sweep by of the large white owl. 2895 Snaith Mistr, D, 
Marvin vi, She cantered him [sc. a horse) gently to the far 
end of the yard to give him a good sweep for the spring. 

3 . The rapid or forcible and continuous move- 
ment of a body of water, wind, etc. 

2708 J, Philips Cyder lu 83 A Torrent swell’d With wintry 
Tempests, that disdains all Mounds,. .and involves Within 
its Sweep, Trees, Houses, Men. xys4 Gray Pleasure 59 
With resi.stle.ss sweep They perish in the boundless deep, 
x8ox SouTiicv Thalaba viii. viii, The wind Swept through 
the moonless sky,.,.4nd in the pauses of its sweep They 
heard the heavy rain Beat on the monument above. 2821 
Clare Vitl. Minstr, I, 76 The river pours Its guggling 
sounds in whirling sweep. 2837 Carlyle F r. Rev. m. l vj, 
Brawny Danton is in the lreacb,.amid the sweep of Tenth- 
of-.August cannon. 2898 Jrnl. Sch. Geog. (U. S.) Oct. 298 
To anchor at some distance olLshore, exposed to the full 
sweep of the long rollers. 

b. semi-f<?;;m of a forcibly moving body of 
water. 

2815 Shellev Aiastor Suspended on the sweep of the 
smooth wave, 'Phe little boat was driven. 1864 TeshvSOH 
En. Ard. 55 He thrice had pluck’d a life From the dread 
sweep of the down-streaming seas. 2867 Augusta Wilson 
Vashti xxvii, Hcmigbtaswcll have attempted to catch. .m 
the hollow of bis hand the steady sweep of Niagara. 

4 - An action, or a process in expression, thought, 
etc., figured as movement of this kind, 

2662 Graunt Bills a/ Mortality ii. 16 In Countries subject 
to great Epidemical sweeps men may live very long. 2817 
Coleridge Biog.Lit. (Bohn) 272 It was easy to excuse some 
inaccuracy in the final sounds if the general sweep of the 
verse was superior. 1840 De Quincey Style i. Wks. (i860) 
264 Whatever sweep is impressed by chance upon the motion 
of a pericxi. *84* Tennyson Epic 24, I beard The parson 
taking wide and wider sweeps. 2858 CKRVive.' Freak, Gt. 
VII. ix.(i872) IL 340 The first sweep of royal fury being past, 
1872 Morley Voltaire i. (z8£6) 2 As if the work had been 
wholly done.. by the swe^ of deep-lying, collective forces. 

5 . The action of driving or wielding a tool or 
weapon, swinging an arm, etc., so as to describe 
a circle or an arc. 

2725 Pope Odyss. vii. 4x9 Justly tim'd with equal sweep 
they row. 2832 Scott CimA iii, The sweep of a brown 

bill. 1849 James Woodman iii, The woodman had pulled 
his axe from his belt, and with a full .sweep of his arm struck 
a blow. 2850 'Te.nnvson In Mem. Ixxxix, The sweep 
scythe in morning dew, 2862 Hughes TomBroxvnal Oxf. 
vi, 'I’he long steady sweep of the so-called paddle tried him. 
18^ R, Bridgf^ Windmill ii. Its hurtling sails a mighty 
sweep Cut thro’ the air, 

6 . The action of moving in a continuous curve 
or a more or less circular path or track ; said, e.g., 
of the movements of an army or a fleet, the turn of 
a river’s course ; + formerly also of the rotation or 
revolution of a body ; occas, a single revolution. 

2679 Moxon Meek. Exert, ix, 266 A Door is said to Drag 
when . . the bottom edge of the Door rides (in its sweep) ^upon 
the Floor. 2680 Ibid. xiii. 220 (Turning Hard Wood) X hey 
I.Ty their Tool flat and steddy upon the Rest; which being 
bard held in this position, does fcy the coming about of the 
Work, cut or tear off all the Exiubcrances the 'Jool touches 
in the sweep of the Work. . . For should it in one sweep of 
the Work be thrust nearer the Axis in any place, it would 
there take off more than it should. 2780 J. Adams in Fam. 
Lett. (2876) 386 The French and Spanish fleets have made 
a sweep of sixty upon the English East India and West 
India fleets. 2798 S. & Ht. Lee CanUrb. T. II, 441 Taking 
suddenly a bold sweep, the stream smoothed.. ere it dis- 
charged itself into the sea. 2822 Craig Lect. Drawing, etc. 
v. 384 The species of S2veep, curve, or twi«;t, which the 
branches take in diverging from the trunk. iB^ Rankike 
MoehiHc 4 IIand‘toots Pf. D 5, *1136 lop of the jib, and con- 
sequently the forked hanger suspended from it.. make a 
sweep from side to side in front ot the furnace, a 290® 
Crane Gt. Battles {sqoi) 15 The sweep of the Allies under 
Graham around the Frencbright. 2924 Times 22 Sept. 8/3 
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\yhen the enemy’s sweep to the southeast of Paris was 
checked on the Grand Morin. 

t b. The course (of a river). Obs. rare, 

xS9f Umbarde Pereunb. Kent (ed. a) 259 Neither of them 
siandeth in the full sweepe, or right course, of those Riuers, 
but in a dmerticle, or by \\'ay. 

C. Gunnery, The lateral movement of a gun in 
distributing fire over a given front. 

X907 Betthell Alod, Guns ^ Gunnery 172 If we multiply 
the front of the target in degrees by 10, this will give the 
outward deflection and sweep required in minutes. 

7. Astr, A term used by Sir William Herschel 
to denote a method of surveying the heavens in 
sections (see quots. and cf. Sweep z^. 2 i) ; also, one 
of such sections of observation. Rarely K^n. the 
survey of an extensive region. 

1784 SirW. Herschel (1912) 1. 165 It occurred 

to me that the intermediate spaces between the sweeps might 
also contain nebulse. X78S /btrf. 261 The instrument n*as. . 
cither lowered or raised about 8 or xo minutes, and another 
oscillation was then performed like the first. Thus I con- 
tinued generally for about 10, 20, or 30 oscillations,. .and the 
whole of it was then called a Sweep. i8^x Mvers Cat^, 
Tk, III. § 45. 172^^ A rich apparatus fitted alike for the sride 
sweep of celestial scenery, and the strictest scrutiny of 
a terrestrial atom. x8£7 G. F. Chambers Astron. (1876) 920 
Szuee^, terms introduced by Sir W. Herschel to 

d^ribe his jjractice of surveying the heavens by clamping 
his telescope in successive parallels of declination, and allow- 
ing during a series of equal intervals of time, portions of the 
sW to pass under view by diurnal motion. 

8 . An act of sweeping with a broom. 

Also with advs. : e. g. to ^ve a room a good sweefi^ sweef>‘ 
outf or ruierfi-up, 

x8x8 Scott Br, Lamm, xv, When his [xr. n spider’s] whole 
web. .is destroyed by the chance sweep of a broom. 1908 
Contemp. Re 7 >, Feb. 155, 1 haveknowm outdoor paupers who 
..would let their rooms go for the month without ever a 
single ‘ sweep-up , 

9. The action of a garment, etc. brushing, or of 
the hand or an instrument passing in continuous 
movement, along or over a surface. 

xSxo Shelley Sensit. PI, il 27 Wherever her aery fooL-^tep 
trod, Her trailing hair from the grassy sod Erased its light 
vestige, with shadowy sweep. 1855 Browhing Fra Lippo 
52 A sweep of lute-slrings. 1856 Miss Warner Hills 
Shateviuc xl, The old man's brush made long sweeps back 
and forward over the shining gunwale. X8S3 Geo. Eliot 
Romota xliii. The tramp of footsteps, and the faint sweep of 
woollen garments. 1893 J, A. Hodges Etem, Photogr, (1907) 
59 The developer is now poured, with a gentle siveep, over 
toe plate: 

10. Cards, a. In the g«ime of casino, a pairing 
or combining all the cards on the board, resulting 
in the removal of all of them. b. In whist, the 
winning of all the tricks in a hand ; a slam. 

18x4 Hoyle* s Games Improved 161 {Cassino) Do not neglect 
sweeping the board when opportunity offers { always prefer 
taking up the card laid down by^the opponent, also as many 
as possible with one ; endeavouring liKeuise to win the lost 
card-i or final sweep. 1879 in Webster Suppl. 

11. Physics. A process of settling, or tending to 
settle, into thermal equilibrium. 

1903 W, S, Franklin in Science 20 Nov. 647/2 The settling 
of a closed system to thermal equilibrium ts called a simple 
sweep. 

IL Range, extent. 

12. Compass, reach, or range of movement, esp, 
in a circular or curving course. 

1679 Moxon Meeh. Exere. ix. 159 If the Boards of the 
Floor chance to swell within the sweep of the Door. i68o 
Ibid. X. 184 The Sweep of the Treddle being so small. 1748 
Ansotls Pty. 11, XL 251 The whole sweep of our squadron, 
within which nothing could pass undiscovered, was at le^t 
twenty-four leagues in extent. X779 J. Moore View Soc. 
Fr. (17S9) I. xix. 154 All within one sweep of the eye. X853 
Y,Kiir:Grhvtell Exp. v. (1856)33 Incur wake, and just out- 
side the sweep of our oars. xWx Craik Hist, Eng. Lit. U. 
158 From the minutest disclosures of the microscope to be- 
yond ibe farthest sweep of the lelascope. X878 Conuer 
Tentzvork Pnl, I. viii. 243 Huge camels, loaded with fire- 
wood, come rolling by, and oblige you to crouch against the 
wall to avoid the sweep of the load. 1886 Field 20 Mar. 
3-3/x The fishermen w.aiiing till they see a salmon show 
within the sweep of the net. 

13. Extent of ground, water, etc. ; an extent, 
stretch, or expanse, such as can be taken in at one 
survey or is included in a wide-spreading curve. 

1767 Jago Edge.kill 11. 92 The Lawns, With spacious 
Sweep, and wild Declivity. X79X W. Gilpin Forest Seerxry 
II. 49 It’s woody scenes, it’s extended lawns, and vast sweeps 
of wild country. 1842 rESNVsos Audley Cri. 12 By many 
a sweep Of meadow Muooth from aftermath. 1856 Stanley 
Sinai ^ Pal. iL 128 The whole sweep of mountains which 
enclose the western plains of .\sia. 1871 L Srr.swr.n Playgr, 
Fur. (2S94) V. 131 So noble and varied a sweep of glacier is 
visible nowhere else in the J^Ips. 1885 Rider Haggard A. 
SolomoKs Mirxs (xBSg) 35 -A Jovciy coast . . wi^ 
hills and wide sweeps o? vivid green. 1906 Sir F» Treves 
Highways Dorset xii. 192 .A. long sickle-shaped sweep of 
fiiwn-coloured sand. 

b. A series (of buildings) ; ’ha suite (of rooms). 
1751 Smollett Per. Pickle cv, The rooms were every way 
suitable,.. and our hero imagined ihev had made a tour 
through the whole sweep, (etc.). 1772 T. N cgest tr. Gros- 
ley*s Four Lend. I. 348 The apartment of the first story, 
consisting of a sweep of .<even chambers. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. fj- It. Kote.bks. (287a) I. 42 A sweep of shoiJs..and all 
manner of open-air dealers. 

14. Extent or range of thought, obseivation, ex- 
perience, influence, power, etc. 

X73x CowfCR Tabte-T. 474 Tyranny sends tbe chain, that 
must abridge The noble sw’cep of all their privilege. 1839 


Hallam Lit. Eur, iii. j\n, S 87 He wanted that large sweep 
of reflection and experience which is required for the greater 
diversity of the other sex. 2855 Edin. Rev. July 296 The 
extensive sweep of these four great principles did not escape 
the penetration of Russia, 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 1 5. 
501 London., was brought within the sweep of Royal extor- 
tion. 1877 C. (jeikie Christ L 1, 5 [CbnstJ threw down the 
wall of separation, and consecrated the whole sweep of 
existence. 

III. A curve or curved object, etc. 

16. A curved line or form ; a curve ; also, curva- 
ture. 

17x5 Desacuuers Fires Itn^r. 85 The Model, by means 
of which the Workman may give Chimneys that Sweep or 
Curvature which they ought to have. 1731 W. Halfpenny 
Perspective 27 Take OC, strike a sweep towards B; from 
B, draw a Line tol.^ 1739 S. Sharp Treat. Surgery x. 51 
Having made one I nctsion . . a little circularly, begin a second 
in the same Point as the fift>t, bringing it with an opposite 
Sweep to meet the other. 1804 <X B. Brown tr, Volney's 
View Soil Cl. S. 91 .An extensive meadow, through which 
the St. Laurence flows, tn three sweeps or bends. 182$ J- 
Nicholson Oper. Meek. 637 Glass can be bent to circular 
sweeps. i8sS OrPs Circ. Sei.^ Inorg. Nat. 150 A soft rock 
. .has been scooped out into sweeps and rounded suifaces. 
x88t Young Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 38 It admits of 
being bent almost double without snapping and on that 
account it is well adapted to be used for curved work if the 
sweep be not too small. 

b. The continuously curved part of an arch. 

1685 Dryden Albion ff Albanus Frontispiece c j, On the 
sweep of the Arch lies oneof the Infuses. 2721 Bailey, Key. 
Stone .. the middle Stone of an Arch, to bind the Sweeps of 
the Arch together. 1835 J. Greenwood Tour Thornton 
Abbey 36 A pointed window of three lights, with perpendi- 
cular tracery in the sweep. 

f 0 . Shipbuilding. An arc or cun*ed line used 
in a plan to indicate the shape of the timbers ; the 
cui-ve of a ship’s timbers. Obs. 

2627 Capt. j. Smith Sea. Gram, iu 3 Those ground timbers 
doe giue the floore of the ship, being straight, sauingat the 
ends (hey begin to compasse, and there they are called the 
Rungheads, and doth direct the Sweepe or Mould of the 
Foot-hookes and Nauell timbers, a 1647 P e t te in A rchaeo- 
logia XIL 248 The great platform, .. where all the lines of 
the midship bend were drawn. .with their centres, perpendi- 
culars, and sweeps. 2664 Bushkell Cempl. Ship.lVrigkt 
24 Here in this Draught I draw a Sw'ccpe, or a piece of a 
Circle from the point G, Ibid. 25 Then make the Jloulds 
by their Sweep^ 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. s. v.. The 
Seamen call the Mold of a Ship when she begins to compass 
in at the Rungheads, the Sweep of her; or the Sweep of the 
Fultocks, X797 Eneycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 378/2 {Ship, 
building) ,A frame of timbers is commonly formed by arches 
cf circles called sweeps. There aie generally five sweeps,. . 
the floor sweep,. the lower breadth sweep.. the reconciling 
sweep, .the upper breadth sweep.. the top timber sw’eep. 

d. A flowing lint (of drapeiy; hair, the contour 
of a limb, eta); also semi-cottcr. 

1784 CowjER Taskx.^i'i WcU-roU'd walks, With curvature 
of slow and easy sweep. xSxS Scott Hrt. Midi, x, Ihat 
graceful and easy sweep of outline which at once indicates 
he.aUh and beautiful proportion of parts. 2B23 — Quetitin 
D. xliii The dark and downward sweep of his long-desccnd- , 
ing beard, 2858 Kingsley Mise.y My Whiier.Gnrden (1859) i 
1. 153 See the depth of chest, the sweep of loin. i858 Helps ! 
Reatmak viii. (2876) 2x4 She trails after her in the muddy 
streets an ample sweep of flowing drapery. 2890 Atlanfie 
Monthly I^Iar. 353/2 Deep, wdstful gray eyes, under a sweep 
erbro^vm hair that fell across his forehead. 2894 Crockett 
Raiders v, Narrow tongues offire and great sweeps of smoke 
drove to leeward. ■ 

e, A projecting contour or face cf a wall, column, 
etc. 

1726 Leont Alberti s Arckit. II. 20 The Sweeps arc two, 
one at the top and the other at the bottomof the^lumn, and 
are called Sweeps upon accoumof their running out a little 
beyond the rest of the Shafu 1732 Gentl. Mag. Nov. 488/1 
The Descent formerly craggy. , L now firm, - . by 27 Traverses, 
the Sw'eeps and Angles wall’d with Stones. 2816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sd. If Art 1. 146 The shafts do not in this style 
generally stand free, but are ports of the sweep of mouldings. 
10. Concrete uses. 

a, A curved mass of building or masoniy'. 

2766 Entjck LondonlV. 414 'ITie pillars arc terminated to 
the east by a sweep,, .in a kind of semicircle. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Oper. Mech. 87 .A curved wall or sweep of 
masonry, which is made concentric with the whetU 2859 
Dickens Tale Two Cities ii. ix. Two stone sweeps of stair- 
case meeting in a stone terrace before the princiiial door. 

b. ‘A semicircular plank fixed up under the 
beams near the fore-end of the tiller, which it 
supports’ {Kudim. Navig. ^ 1850 ) ; a similar sup- 
port on which a gun travels. 

2756 Genii. Mag. Jan. is/r The tiller, .having born » 
hard upon the sweep as almost to have worn it through. 
1837 Chdl Ettgin. 4- Arch. yrnl. I. ?8/x Her armament., 
consists of 24 long 32-poundeTS, and two B4-pounder> on 
circular sweeps. » 

C. A cun'ed carriage drive leading to a house. | 
1797 Jane Austen Sense 4- Sens. m. xiv, /1811) 326 They | 
could superintend the progress of the parsonage. .could 
choose papers, project shrubberies, and invent a swee^L 
2838 Lytton Alice i. ix. The narrow sweep that enndnetep 
from the lodge to the house. 2897 Stevenson St. /res xn. 
The lane twisted.. and showed me a gate and the beginning 
of a gravel sweep, 

d. In palteru-making, a short sclent of a 
circle used in making a ring, being shifted round 
on its centre several times in succession until the 
ring is completed. . . 

1885 [Horner] Pattern Making Zx The sweep, with its 
bosses and prints, is rammed ap in and level with its top 
face, and vriihdravrn. It is then carried round ex a ct ly ono- 


sixth of its circumference, and its right-hand print and boss 
IS dropping into the impression just made by its left-hand 
print -and boss. 'I'hcre the sweep is again rammed up, to 
w again withdrawn and removed, until the ring, with its 
six bos ses and six prints is completed, 

IV. That which is swept up. 

1 17. The crop of hay raised from a meadow. 
Obs. local, 

2672 Manley Cowells Inierpr., Swepage, is the Crop of 
Hay got in a ^leadow, called also Tkeswepexsx some parts of 
England Irefemng to Coke OnLitt. foL 4 : see Sweepage 2.1 

18. coll. sing, or pi. The sweepings of golii and 
silver dust from the %Yorkshops of goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, etc. 

a 1772 H. Pemberton Course Ckem. 282 Our refiners have 
an operation something similar to thi«;, which they call 
melting their sweep. 2778 Pryce Min. Contub. 246 The 
inhabirants of Africa, .dress their Gold-dust in small bow'ls, 
after the manner that Gold-smiths wash their sweeps. 2fe2 
Houseju It'ords V. 275/2 A lot of *good handy sweeps ’ I 
2884 in Standard 4 Jan. 2/5 They were blockers, and had 
to remove the gold waste from the books.. that were being 
gilt. That was called ‘ sweep *, 

19. = Sweepstake 3. 

2849 Bentley's Mise. XXVI. 573 The public-house wherein 
the ‘siveep’ is got up so philanihropically. 28^ Kipling 
Departm. Ditties, Maxims o/HaJizxWf'Yh^ gold that we 
spend On a Derby Sweep. 

20. That which is swept up, in, along, eta 

1B3B James Robber vi, He thought it would be a good 

sweep for us all, if we could get the bags. 2873 Tristraji 
Mom xi. 196 The sweep of sediment which comes down 
with the fioixls. 2893 Daily News 25 Dec. 2/1 This gather- 
ing is not a mere sweep In from the streets. 

2L = Almond-fdrnace. 

After G.gekrdtzofen, lit. sweepings-furaace. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). lyaS Chambers CycL, The 
Almond.Furnace, called also the Sweep, is usually six Foot 
high, four wide, and two thick, 

V. Apparatus that sweeps or has a sweeping 
motion, 

i-22. A broom or mop: \ss oven^szuepe. Obs. 

' c 2475 Promp. Parv. (Phillipps MS,) 323/2 Ouen swepe, 
dossorium, icrsoritim. 

23, An apparatus for drawing water from a well, 
consisting of a long pole attached to an upright 
which serves as a fulcrum ; hence, a pump-handle. 

1548 Elyot, . . a great poste and high is set faste, then 
ouer it cometh a longe beame, whiche renneth on a pjTine, 
so that the one ende hauyng more poyse then tbe other, 
caused) the lighter ende to rise; with suebe beere brewers 
in London dooe drawe vp water, thei call it a sweepe. 
2598 Florio, ToUone, Tolleone,zn engine to draw vp water, 
called a 5» eepe. z6$o R. D'ackfs li'ater-^lravnng 11. L xi 
Those that are moved to and fro, men cannot so well com- 
mand with that free and full strength, as they may the 
perpendicular sweaps wbicli move up and down* 27^7 
Hooson MinePs Diet Q ij, Those common Pumps used m 
the Mines, such as Raggs, Churns, Sweaps, Forces. 28x5 
J. Nicholson Oper. Meek. 105 Mr. Smealon always u^ed 
such sweeps, ..it is certainly preferable to any intricate 
work in the form of the buclceis. 2896 Howells ImPres. 
sions ^ Exp. 257 The boatmen smoked on the gunwafes or 
indolently plied the long sweeps of their pumps. ^ 2923 
Blackzu. Mag. Sept. 324/2 Wells with the old-fashioned 
‘sweep*. 

•f 24. A ballista. Obs. (exc. Herl), 

2^98 Florio, Telone, an instrument of warre like that 
W’hicb brewers vse with a crossc be.^me to drawe water, it 
iscalled asweepe. 2662 Morgan ,S/^.C'rK^r>'n.viii. 204 Ar- 
gent a Sweep azure, charged with a Slone Or, IborneJ by the 
name of MagnalL [189* Woodward & Burnett Her. 365.) 

26, Applied to various kinds of levers, or to a 
long bar which is swept round so as to turn a shaft. 

2657 R. l.\ooiiBarbadoes{t67^)Z<)Thz Horses and Cattle 
being put to their tackle, they go about, and by their force 
turns (by the sweeps) the middle roller. 2688 Holme Ar- 
vtovry 111. xxi. (Roxt) 267/2 Tbe Sweep and String, is the 
moveing beame.. whici hanging by the middle. .so that 
drawing the end down, by the tradle; the other end riseth, 
and with it string draws vp tbe L^derd Hammer. 2763 
Museum Rust. 1. Ixi. 259 r , is the sweep, whereby the 
cutler plays up and down when in use. 2799 A. Young 
Agric. Line. 252 Two sweeps annexed to the wheels, and 
gmng the circle with them. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Sweep, ,Xhz lever of a horse-power or pug-mill. 1884 C X 
Davis Mann/. Bricks, etc. v. (2889) 244 Broad, curved pieces 
of iron, called sweeps, pre<sers, or pu>her5,.. their use is to 
force the tempered clay through an opening near the bottom, 
in the side of the cylinder cr box inclosing the pug-milL 

26. A sail ol a windmill. Also occas. a paddle 
of a water-wheel. 

27c* W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xzxii. 124 Several Wind- 
MUIs..The Sweeps whereof are more Numerous than ourx 
are. X73X Gentl. Mag. I. 322/2 AsMr. Riclwrds..was view, 
ing a WinUmin by Bow, the Sweeps turning of a sudden 
dxvb’d out his Brains. 2741 J. TAxtost Patent S/ee//. No. 

576 Every one of these sweeps is a thin board or plate of 
such wcdih and depth as fit the wedlh and depth of the 
box exactly. 2B36 Boston etc. Herald 12 Apr. 3/5 Mim 
P, incautiously ventured out on the platformer gallery, and 
received two violent blows from the sweeps ofthe milu 

27. A lung oar used to propel a ship, barge, etc. 
when becalmed, or to assist the woih of steering. 

1800 As!at. Ann. Rri-, Misc. 'fr- 'Jbeie vewrij 

should.. be .so constructed as to he rowed by sweeps (or 
larce cars) in calm weather. jSj, .M. Scott r cm CprtU 
IV. (184=) 377 The svind died a»-ay altogelher-and out 
sweeps • w-i the word. .890 Hosm Three Vre 11 '. Chjna 
CS Our cmft.Buided by stern and bow swee^dashed four 
.md Sre feet at a bound. 1B91 W. Plir ^erih. Canadn 6 
Tbe boats a.n: steered with a huge sweep passed through 
a ring in the stem post. 1E94 C -V. Roli.vsou /Veer 
304 bwseps. or long pulling oars.. were also furnubed to 
every vesseJ. 
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28 . A plate, frame, or the like for sweeping off, 
np (etc.), grain, soil, etc. 

i8as J. Nicholson C?/rr. Mech, 449 The sweep, making 
part of the inner rake, occasionally let down for sweeping 
off all the seed. 

29 . A length of cable used for sweeping the 
bottom of the sea, in mine-laying, etc. 

*775 pA-t-CK Days Diving Vessel 49 When a cable, .is used 
in Its full length, without making it into any particular form, 
it is generally called in this operation a sweep. 1904 Daily 
Ckrort, 30 Nov. 8/1 The *swcep,' which consists of a surface 
line 20 fathoms, or 120 feet long, carrying under-water 
charges of guncotton. 

30 . An instrument used for drawing curves at 
a large radius, a beam-con^pass. Also, a profile 
tool for cutting mouldings in wood or metal in a 
lathe. 

j6So i^Ioxo.N Meclu Exerc. xiiL 226, I placed the Center- 
point of the Sweep in a Center-hole made in a square Stud 
of Mettal...! provided a strong Iron Ear for the Eeam of 
a Sweep, 1711 W, Sutherland Shipbuild, Assist. 77 The 
instruments which wc term Sweeps, to mark out the Curves 
that compose the Body. 1847 Haluwell, 5‘ttfcr/.. .(3) An 
instrument used by turners for making mouldings in wood 
or metal. 

3 L Founding. A movable templet used in loam- 
moulding, a striking-board. 1864 in Webster. 

"V*I. One who sweeps (and derived senses). 

32 . A chimney-sweeper. 

Prob. taken from the cbimney-sw'eeper*s street cry ‘Sweep I' 
as Chimney.sweep (1614 Chapman in Chris. Brooke's Poems. 
cd, Grosart, 50) was from the earlier cry * Chimney sweep r 
See also svue^^chimney (s.v. Sweep- 2) and Swekpv sb, 
xSxz H. & /.Smith Rej. Addr.^ Archil. Aioms^ A mingled 
noise of dustmen, milk, and sweeps, 1827 Hood Bianeds 
Dream toS In skin as sooty as a sweep. s86i £. T. Hol- 
land in Peais, Passes^ «5* Glaciers Ser. ji. L gt *i‘he small 
black particles filled our eyes,, .and our faces soon became 
almost as black as sweeps. 

Phr. 184* Lover Handy Andy i. 8 That peculiar pace 1 
which is elegantly called a sweep's trot. 1878 Walsham | 
Surg. Pathol. xiiL 369 From the great frequency with which 
it occurs in chimney-sweepers, cancer of the scrotum Is gene- i 
rally designated the soot- or s wccp's-cancer. , 

D. Tht Sweeps-, anickname for the Rifle Brigade. ' 
X879 All Year Round ^ Apr. 37X/2 The Sweeps and the 
Jollies — the active and intrepid lads of the Rifle Brigade 
and the Marine Light Infantri'. i883 Hicknames in Army 
1x2 Rifle Brigade,— * The Sweeps,' from its dark coloured 
uniform and facings. 

c. A disreputable person ; a scamp, blackguard. 
slang and dial. 

1853 kfeusek, Words VIII. 7^2 A low person is a snob, 
a sweep, and a settrf. x883 \V7 E. Norris Chris vi. Fancy 
making up to a drunken sweep like that just because he has 
a few thousands a year! xj^3 Farmer Se Hesley S la/tgi 
Sweep.. A term of contempt: ‘ What a sweep the man 

is*; ‘You dirty sweep*. 

d. Name for two Australasian marine fishes, 
Scorpis xquipennis and Istcisidens simplex. 

x8^ F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 1. 23 They were chiefly 
of the kinds known as * rock-cod *, ‘ snappers *, or gilt-heads, 

‘ sweeps *, and * rudder-fisb *, or scad. X883 E. P. Ramsay 
Food fishes H.S. Wales in {Y\sh.Exi\\h. Pub). I The*sweep^* 
Scorpus xquipinnis, is the only fish of this family that is 
used with us as an article of food. 

33. a. A crossing-sweeper, b. U.S. A servant 
who looks after university students' rooms. 

1858 Si&iMONDS Diet. Trade^ SweePt a crossing-sweeper. 

VSX. 34 . atlrib. and Comb., as (in sense i6 c) 
sweep-gate-, (in sense 1 8) sweep-smelter, -washer, 
-washings-, (in sense 32) sweep-head, 
the upper end or handle of a large oar (sense 27). 
(See aUo Sweep-.) 

x8i8 Macikn in Blackw. Ma^, III, 53 I’d rather see a 
*awcep-boy suck a penny roll, Than listen to a criticising 
v-*onian. 2798 Jane Austen Norihang. Abb. xxix. To have it 
Ire. a post-chaise] stop at the *swecp-gate was a sight to 
brighten every eye, 2847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air xxv. 
II- 305 On approaching the sweep-gates of the villa. x83x 
Kipling Departvt. Ditties^ Galley-Slave ii, Wc gripped the 
kicking *s weep-head and we made that galley go. x8xs J. T. 
Smith Anc. “Topog. Land. 20 The ’'Sweepwasher is a per so n 
who buys thesweepings of the floors of the working gold and 
silver smith and also the water in which the workmen wash 
their hands. 2833 in R. Ellis (1840) IV, 254 Sweep- 

washer's dirt be landed and delh'ered without entry, 
on due examination. 2839 Urb Did. Arts 1225 Sweep- 
washer^ is the person who extracts from the sweepings, 
potsherds, eta, of refineries of silver and gold, the small 
residuum of precious metal. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., 

* Sweep-washings, the refuse of shops in which gold and 
silver are worked. 

Sweep (swfp), V. Forms: 4-6 awepe, 4-7 
sweep©, 5 swep. 6 sweppe, swyp(e, .SV. sweip, 

6- 7, 9 dial. Bwip(e, 6- sweep. Pa. i. 4 swepid, 
sueped, swepte, 5 sweppit, 7 sweeped, C- 
swept. Pa.pple. 48 W 0 ped,sueped, -et,i3wepid, 
squepid, 5 swyped, 6-8 sweeped, 7 aweept, 

7- 8 sweep’d; 5 yswepped, 5-6 swepte, 6- swept 
(9 dial, swep*. Sc. sweepit) ; sir. 5 yswepe, 
Bweppene. [ME. swept (taking the place of the 
original Swope, OE. swdpa 7 t, sweop, swdpeii). first 
recorded from northern texts ; of uncertain origin. 
Two suggestions of source have been made, both 
of which involve phonological difficulties, (i) The 
mutated stem swxp- (cf. geswxpa beside -geswdp 
iS 7 ztp\ngs, ymkswxpe ‘ambages*). This would 
normally have produced a mod.Eng. *sweap, but 


in its transference from the northern to the southern 
area, swept may have been assimilated to words 
like slept (OE. Anglian sldpan) to Sleep, or crepe 
(OE. criopan) to CiiEEP, the process being perhaps 
assisted by the pa. t. swepte (OE. swlop) of the 
original strong verb. (2) ON. svipa to move swiftly 
and suddenly. This etymology involves the assump- 
tion that ON. i became ME. e, which is not other- 
wise clearly aulhenlicated, and that the intransitive 
sense (22) is the original. 

The shortening of the stcm-vowcl in pa. t. and px pple. is 
shown in spellings c 2400. 

The order of sense-development presents difficulties, it 
being uncertain whether the transitive or intransitive mean- 
ings are the primary ones. The present arrangement of the 
word is adopted as convenient from the modem pointy of 
view, since the whole word is now coloured by the meaning 
* cleanse or remove with a broom *.] 

I. Senses with that which is removed or moved 
along as the object, and derived uses. 

1 . irans. To remove, clear away, off (etc.) with 
a broom or brush, or in a similar way by friction 
upon a surface ; to brush away or off. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 26672 (ColL), I haue mi hert soglit ilk a 
delle. And sueped [ fatty, squepid out] wcl } at was har-in. 
[After Psalm fxxvli. 6 ; cf. quoL a 2300 in sense 13.] 2382 
WycLiF /sa. xiv. 23, I shal destroje Babyloynes name.. I 
shal sweepen it in a besme. 255* Huloet, Swepe away, 
ruerro. 2560 Daus ir. Steidane's Comm. 258 Certen 
Cardinallfcs standing about him, whicbe with foxes layles 
tied to staucs lyke besomes, sweepe all thinges vpsyde downc. 
2579 in Archaeehgia LXIV. 357 For swipping and bearing 
rubbitch out of the hous. 2590 Shaks. Plids. N. v. L 397» 1 
am sent with broomc before. To sweep the dust bchindc the 
doofc. 1650 W, D. tr- ComeniuiP Gate Lat. Uni. § 582 
Sweepings and scraps are swept away with besoms. 2746 
Francis tr. Hor., Sat. 11. viiL 15 Another sweeps the frag- 
ments of the feast. 2866 Geo- Eliot F. Holt i, The old 
lodge.kceper. .was wanted at the Court to sweep away the 
leaves. 2902 R. Bacot Donna Diana xlll. 139 Leaving his 
housekeeper to clear away the empty plates and dishes and 
sweep the breademmbs off the wine-stained table cloth, 
b. Curling. = Soop Also absol, 

281X Aec. Game Curling j4 A player m.ny sweep his own 
stone the whole length of toe rink; his party not to sweep 
until it has pxsscd the hog-score at the farther end. 29x0 
Encycl, Brit. VII. 647 iCvrlingi, No parly except when 
sweepin:; according to rule, shall go upon the middle of the 
rink, or cross it. 

2. To cut down or off with a vigorous swinging 
stroke. Now rare or Obs. 

?<t 2400 MorU Arth. 2508 Now ferkes to fyrtbe thees 
fresche menc of armes.,In themyste mornynge one a mede 
falles. .In swathes sweppenc downe, folle of swete floures. 
C2440 Capcrave Li/e St. Katk. v. 2572 Thi owen wyucs 
hc^ of hou dede sweepe. 1823 Scott Quentin D. vi, I 
would rather you swept my head off with your long sword ; 
it would better become my birth, than to die by the bands 
of such a foul churl. xSao Thackeray Catherine viii, The 
reapers sweeping down Inc brown com. 

3 . To remove with a forcible continuous action ; 
to brush tff, away, aside. 

*577 Gooce Heresback's Husb. iv. (1586) 288 b, The 
mothes, if (hey appeare, must bee sweeped away. 2590 
Shaks, Mids. H. xv. j. 126 My hounds.. their heads are 
hung With eares that sweepe away the morning dew. 2632 
Lithcow Trav. x. 469 The Gouemour caused Areta..to 
gather and swipe the Verminc vpon me. 2B29 Chapters 
fhys.Sci. 449 The same diluvial agency., appears also to 
have swept off the superior strata from extensive tracts. 
2857 hlxLLr.n. Eicm. Chem., C?rg.(j862)j7 The gases are to be 
swept out of the apparatus in the manner already described. 
2865 Kingsley Herew. xxvii. Sweep the ches-smen off the 
board. 2867 W. W. Sxiyth Coal 4- Coal-mining 64 The 
upper part of the scries,. has been swept away by denudation. 
2857 Augusta Wilson Vashti xxvHi, Leaning against the 
railing, she impatiently swept off the snowy lemon leaves, 
2908 b. E. White Riverman ix, Miss Bishop turned to the 
piano, sweeping aside her while draperies as she sat- Ibid. 
xvii. She swept aside the portieres. 

4 . iransf. chiefly with adv, or advb. phr. : To 
clear out, drive away, or carry off from a place or 
region, (as if) forcibly or by violence. Also jig. 

2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vil. 23 Thus haue wc swept 
Su<pitlon from our State, And made our Footstoole of 
Security. 2605 — fiJacb. 1x1. i, 219 Though I could With 
bare-fac'd power sweepe him from my sight. 26x3 — Hen. 
VIII, v, jv, 23 Vnlesse wc sweepe 'cm from the dore with 
Cannons. 2645 Oatakkk Cod's Eyeon Israel sgWho drzyf 
up whatsoever coraeih to band, with the hookc, and sweep 
all away hand over hea^ with their net. 2700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Vov. E. Ind. 67 Those that were still coming up., 
we swept down like a swarm of Bees, with our.. Fire-arms, 
2772 SstOLLETT H umphry Cl. 29 May, The tide of luxury has 
swept all the inhabitants from the open counlrj*. 1779 
^//rr<^No.36 V2 When Xerxes,. saw all his troops ranged 
in order before him, he burst into tears at the thought, that., 
they would be sweeped from the fjM:e of the earth, 1831 
D. E. W lu.iAMs L^ 4 Corr. Sir T. Lawrejiee 1 1. 257 A . . 
storm. .In its fury it bad Just swept away the pier at Ryde. 
283s Lytton Rienzx ii. j. Let us sweep, then, our pxst con- 
ference from our recollection. 2842 Lover Handy A.ndy i. 
23 Divil sweep you ! 2855 Prescott Philip II, r. vi. (1857) 
2o6The Moslems.. butchered the inhabitants, orswept them 
off into hopcle^^ slavery. 2906 Aucr Werner Hntives Brit. 
Centr, A/r, xii. 284 When the invaders retired, they, .culti. 
vated their gardens in the plains, but only to have their crops 
swept off by fresh raids. 

I 5 . Chiefly v/ith away : To lemove foidbly or as 
: at one blow from its position or status, or out of 
existence; to do away with, destroy utterly. 

2560 B/^fr^(Genev.) Isa. zxviii. 27 The baile shal swepe 
away the valne confidence. 26x1 — Jer. xlvi. 15 Why are 


thy valiant men swept away? 263* Sanderson Serm. 316 
When He..sweepcthawayreIlgious Princes, wiseSenatours, 
zealous Magistrates. 2643 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 
238 The r.Tgingst Plague that ever was in Spain. .happen’d 
of late years, which sweep'd away such a world of people. 
fli72o Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. Pref. p.xvi, These 
God will leave to be trodden down and swept, away by the 
Gentiles. 1726 Pope Odyss. xxiv, 134 Did the rage of stormy 
Neptune sweep Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the 
deep? 2833 Landor Imag. Conv., P. Scipio /Emilianus, 
eta Wks. 2846 II. 246/2 In one Olympiad the three greatest 
men that ever appeared together were swept off. 1847 L. 
Hunt Men, Women, ^ Bks. 11. viii. 258 The heart of man 
is constantly sweeping away the errors he gets into his brain. 
1878 Bosvv. Smith Carthage 32 Long after Carthage and the 
Carthaginians had been swept away. 2878 Dale Led. 
Preach, ill. 83 In the early part of the third chapter the last 
h^es of the Jews are swept away# 
o. To carry or drive along with force ; to carry 
away or off by driving before it, as a wind, tide, 
stream, etc. 

2743 Franqs tr. Hot., Odes i, vii. 24 The south wind often 
..Sweeps oft the clouds. 2783 Crabbe Pillage i. 128 Till 
some fierce tide. .Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away. 
2823 Byron GiaouriZ If at limes a transient breeze. .sweep 
one blossom from the trees. 2840 Marrvat Poor Jack \x, 
The tide was sweeping us past. 28^3 Kingsley Hypatia v, 
He was swept, along with the mob in which he had been fast 
wedged, through a dark low passage. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 
V. XX. I. 360 They might find the bridges shattered and 
swept away by the sudden spates of rushing streams. 
pig. 2867 Parkxian jesuits N. Amer, xx. (1875) 303 The 
fuij' of the minority swept all before it. 

D. To sweep off-, to drink off, swallow down 
quickly. Obs. or dial. 

2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 83 He sweeps 
off the lusheous Stuff \sc. lobscouse] as cleverly as a Dairy- 
Maid does her Butter. 2863 Mrs. Toocood Vorksh. Dial. 
(MS.) Take the pint and sweep it off. 

7 . To drive toj»eiher or into a place by or as by 
sweeping; to gather or take up, esp. so as to allo- 
cate or consign to a place, object, or purpose. 

2340 Ham POLE Pr. Consc. 4947 pan sal allehc fire be sweped 
doune In-lil helle, <:2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. ff T. 
3B5 The Mullok on an beepe sweped [z'.rr. yswoped, iswcpicl, 
yswepped] was, 2538 Elyot AddlL, Conuerro,,. to to 
getber into one place. 2560 Daus tr, Sletdane's Comm. 
304 bj Cure aduersaries..destroylnge the wealthe of the 
Empire, swepe all into theyr owne coffers. 2570 Foxe A , Sf 
M. led. 2) 11. 926/a The Domlnlcke Friers.. so had sweapt 
all the fatie to their own beardes, from the order of the 
Franciscanes, that all the dimes came 10 theyr boxe. 165* 
Earl Monm. tr# Bentivoglio's Hist, Rclai. 63 Ibe fire 
thereof was rather sweep’d up then quench'd by the twelve 
years Truce, <2x700 Evelyn Diary an, 2646 (x 879) L 
279 As if Nature had here swept up the rubbish of the 
earth in the Alpcs to forme and cleere the plalnes of I-o®* 
hardy. 2706 E. Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 68 He 
is sure to sweep fifty Pounds at least into his Pocket. 2862 
V.V.KOE Cloister ff H. Jxv, Her glorious eyes fringed with 
long thick silken eyel.ashes, that seemed made to sweep up 
sensitive hearts by the half dozen. 1872 Freeman Norm. 
Com/, IV, xvii, § 2. 38 The lieritage of many such being 
swept in a mass into the bands of some insatiable stranger. 
2885 * Mrs. Alexander* Valerie's Fate ill, Sybil swept her 
much-enduring instructress up to her room. 2900 Times yS 
July 4/5 Any mass of weed or dlbris that comes down with 
the stream will be swept into the angle of one of these sudd 
traps. 29x2 E. Rutherford in Encycl. Brit. XXIL 794/t 
If a sufficiently strong field b used, the ions arc all swept to 
the electrodes before appreciable loss of their number can 
occur by recombination. 

b. Jig, To include in its scope ; to extend to. 
1692 R. L'Estrance Fables Ixxili. 73 The Letter of the 
Law Sweeps All in such a Case, without Distinction of 
Persons. 2886 Sir J. Pearson in LwiuRep. 32 Cbanc. Div. 
47 The words of this clause sweep in, as far as I can sec, 
eveiy' possible liability of the company. 

8. To gather in or up, collect wholesale or at one 
stroke ; csp. in phr. to sweep the stakes (cf. Sw£t’P- 
stake). 

263s Shieley Traitor v. i. Death's a devouring gamester, 
And sweepes up all. 2672 Drydek Conq. Granada, Herotque 
Plays ad fin,, I have already swept the stakes; and with 
the common good fortune of prosperous Gamesters, can be 
content to sit quietly. 2693 — Persius HL 94 My Study 
was . . To shun Ames-Ace, that swept my Stakes away, 
tr. Bosman's Guinea go A Portuguese or Interloper.,^ 
selling cheap, sweeps a great part, if not all their Gold. 
2732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 72 If the stakes he sweep. 2907 
Daily Chron. n June6/6 Sweepstakes are always swept by 
the man who does not want the money. 

9 . To carry or trail along in a stately manner, ns 
a flowing garment. 

1592 Shaks. s Hen. VI. iir. iil 6 Let franlikc 'I'albot 
triumph fora while, And like a Peacock sweepe along bis 
tayle. s/gZS.ZcYis.'LY.ECanUrb. T.W-go The self-named 
heiress. .swept her long mourning robes through the whole 
train of sycophants, to an upper seat in the room. ^ 

10 . To move or draw (something) over and in 
contact with a surface, 

282s Scott Talism. xxvi, Again sweeping his fingers ovw 
the strings. 2894 Barinc-Gould Kitty Alone 11 . X41 He 
swept the brush vigorously about, so as to disperse over the 
floor any particles. ' , 

IL To move (something) rotaul with force ana 
rapidity, or over a wide extent ; to take off (one s 
hat) with a sweep of the arm. 

1845 J. Coulter Adv. in Pewific xiv. 217 He. . ended tw 
matter by sweeping round quickly our canoe, and capsurf 
the other, 2867 Tuowsok €c Tait Nat. Phil. L t. § too U 
is the case of a common spinnlng-top. .sweeping its axis 
round in a cone whose axis is vertical# 286B Whitman A/rtr/*. 
Fenillage Poems 92 The scout . . ascends a knoll and sweep* 
his eye around. 2885 * M rs. Alexander * A t Bay \, He swept 
off his hat in continental style; 
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12. intr. and irons, [f. Sweep sb. 27 .] To row, 
or to propel (a vessel), with sweeps or large oars. 
Also intr. of the vessel. ? Obs. 

*799 Digby in iVtrra/ Chron, II. 342 The enemy.. pre- 
sen*^ his distance by towing and sweeping to the West- 
ward. 1804 W. Cakr rf/V. XII. 71 Obiiged..to tow and 
swMp her out in a dead calm. 1839 Marrvat PkauU Skip 
xxiii, They discovered a proa, ..sweeping after them. 

H. Senses with that over "which something 
moves or is moved as the object. 

13. tram. To pass a broom or bmsh over the 
surface of (something) so as to clear it of any 
small loose or adhering particles ; to cleanse vrith 
a broom or brush (as a floor, room, or house of 
dust and small refuse, a path or street crossing of 
dirt, eta, or a chimney of soot). Also with dawn, 
otU, up ; and with cUan as compl. Also (rarely, 
but cf. b) said of the broom. 

1300 E. E. Psal/fr\xxvi. 7 (bexvii. 6], I swepid mi gaste 
forig. scopjthant ^spiriium ^1325 G/i>ss, Jp, dt 

Bikbes^. in Wright Voc, 157 Si Ic festes nette baler 
suepet klenel. ^1386 Chaucer C<2//. Yeom. Prol. 4 - 7 *. 3S3 
As vsage is, lat sweepe Xv.rr. swepe, swope, swoope] the 
floor as swithe. c 1440 R, Gloucester's Ckron. (Rolb) 6945 
(MS. 2 ) On bar erpe A'swepe [r.rr. ^'swope, iswope, dene 

swope], a 1450 Kni, de la, Tour riii. xx To suepe and to 
kepe dene the chirche. 1483 Caxtos G. dt la Tour exxi. 
169 ThejT chambres were, .dayly made swyped dene. 1493 
Trevisa s Barth, De P, R, xvii. due. (W. de W.) T vHj b/i 
Therwyth houses ben swepte [Bodl. HfS. iswope] & clensj’d. 
*S 34'5 MS. Rawl. D, 777 If. 78 Swcpp>*ne and makyng 
Clene the said walk. 25^ Co\xroale Luke xv. 8 She,, 
swepeth the house, and seketh dlligentlj*, tyll she fjmde it. 
XS73 TiissER Hush, (187S) 123 Where chamber is sweeped, 
and wormwood isstrov-Tie. 1592 in Essex Rev. (1907) XVI. 
162 He hadd scene a broome in his house sit'ype the house 
irithout any hands. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. iv. vli, 34 , 1 
am the Beesome that must sweepe the Court cleane of such 
filth as thou art. 2633 G. Herbert Temple^ Elixer\\ tVho 
sw’eeps a room, as for thy laws, Makes that and th* action 
fine. 2683 Wilding in Collect. (O.H.S.) 1 , 258 For sweeping 
roy Chimney. .00 0004. a X756ELIZA Haywood New Present 
(1771) 233 'fhe steps ought to be swept down every day. 
2773 Lxtt. John Murray (2901) 223 Be careful to have the 
used Chimneys sweep’d once a month. 2842 Thackeray 
Gi, Hoxffariy Diatn. xiH, The black man who swept the 
crossing. 2833 Kingsley HyPatiaxYDo^ attendants. .came 
in to sweep out the lecture.rooras. a 2839 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. xxiii. (1862) V. 45 Charles Buncombe^ who was bom 
to carry pareeb and to sweep down a wantinghouse. 2883 
‘Mrs. Alexander* Valerie's Pate ii, She. .notic^.. that 
her fire was bright, her hearth swept up, her lamp lighted. 

b. absol, or intr , ; also often said of the broom, 
esp. in prov. New hreoms sweep clean. 

tf234oiV<»w/«/z/^(Skeat)2S6W(omanlwiihbesomesweputh. 
tf 2385 Chaucer Cfrri'r T.922 She fan the hous to dighte.. 
Prey>*nee thechambreres..To hasten hem, and faste swepe 
and shake. 149S Coventry Leet Bk. 565 That all persones 
J>at hane shopes. .shall swep & make clene wekely before 
theire sbopes. 236* (see Sweeper xj. 2579 W. Wilkinson 
Confnt, FanuLove 26 b, The besome. .wherewith the woman 
siR'ept- 2636 in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II I. 261 There is 
reason to sweepe deane where the venom sticks soe dose. 
17B9 Mrs. Piozzx Joum. France IT. 376 Nasty, ill-looked 
felloB'S come in one's room to sB-eep. 2809 Malkin Git Bias 
XL iL (Rtldg.) 393 New brooms, they say, sweep dean ! x 85 s 
H. Kingsley Hillyars <5- Burtons xxix, There was another 
forge established at the bottom of Church Street, and our 
business grew a liiile slack (for new brooms sweep dean). 
i 835 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 353, I ne^-er allow my maid to 
go to that part of the room, but sweep and dost myself there. 

c. trails. To do the chimney-sweeping for, 
colloq. or vulgar. 

2848 Thackeray Van. PVwVlx, Jlr. Chomtny, the chimney- 
purifier, who had swep* the last three families, 

li To pass over the surface of (something) in 
the manner of a broom or brush ; to move over 
and in contact with ; to brush, rub like (or as with) 


a brush. , .... - . 

1500-ao Dunbar Poems xiv. 73 Sic foBnll tailts, to sw’cip 
theoUay dene, xS38ELYOTAddit.,ri//a,is he that gotbe 
so on the soles of his fete, that he swepeth the grounde, rather 
>h->n %^'alkeih. 1582 Stanvhurst YEneis l (Arb.) 33 His 
neck and locks fal a sweeping Thee ground. 1638 J 
Paint. Ancients 283 That garment is decently put on, Which 
doth not sweep the dust. 2697 Drvden Vsrg. Georg. iiL oS 
With her length of Tail she [sc. a cow] sweeps the Ground. 
1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 252 The long-remember’d^ beggar 
tvas his guest. Whose beard descending s-wepl his ^ed 
breast. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxUi, The plume of feathers 
•which he wore was so high, as if intended to sweep the 
roof of the hall. . , r 1. 1 * 

f 16 . To wipe; spec, in Falconry of a hawk, to 
■wipe (tbe beak), = Sew r.s Obs. 

CIC32 Du Wes Ir.ircd. Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To swepe the 
nodivioucer. Ibid. 056 To swepe, ior:^er. 2625 B. Jon- 
SOS Staple cfN. «. m. *9 direct^ He sweeps his face. 

1638 pHiujfs S.V., A HaB'k after she hath fed, is said to 
sweep, not wipe hex beake. , - i" 

16 . transf. and Jig. To clear of something by 
vigorous action compared to that of a broom ; 
spec, to clear (a place) of enemies or a mob by 
firing amongst them. 

To sweep the board (or stable)*, see I^^bd sb. ec To 
sweep the deck or (usu.) decks-, to dear the de^ of a ship 
(as by artillerj’, or as a wai-e breaking over) ; also^^. 

2627 Drayton Agineourt xlri, First seauen Ships uom 
Rochester are sent, Tbe narrow Seas, of all ^e French to 
sweepe. 2678 Marvell Grerwik Pofery 54 The false Dice 
must at the long run Cany it, unless discovered ; and whra 
it comes once to a great St^e, will Infallibly Sweep the 
Tablfc 2748 Arjson's Voy. lit. riiL 379 The Commodore s 
mpe-shot swep: their ded;s so eSectcally, . .that they began 
VOL. X. 


to fall into great disorder. 28x7 Scott Harold n*. i, To 
sweep out And deanse our chancel from the rags of Rome. 
2832 Gkn. P. Thomfson Exerc. (1842) II. 63 A scheme..so 
feeble, and so swept of everything like manly wisdom,. .as 
this. 283$ THtRLWALLGrrerexxvi. III. 423 The country was 
completely swept of cveiy thing s*aluable. 2836 Mrs. Stobx 
Dred IL riii. 91 In one day houses are swept of a ■whole 
family. 2878 jEFFERiEsChmr>tr^^rr«///.vi!, These fellows 
..will completely svi'cep a lane of all the birds whose song 
makes them valuable. x& 3 o Times 17 Dec. 5/6 The Casco 
..is reported. .to have arrived at Philadelphia with decks 
swept, boats carried away. . anti with loss of sails. 

17. To draw something, as a net or the bight of 
a rope, over the bottom of (a body of water) in 
search of something submerged ; to drag. Also 
intr. to search for in this way. Also trans. to 
catch (something submerged) in this way. 

2637 3 . JossoH Soii Skep/i. 1. it, Darine was drown'd!.. 
Have yousweptAe ris'cr, sayyou, and not found her? 2748 
Anson's Voy, IL iL 233 We were much concerned for the Joss 
of our anchor, and swept frequently for it. 2769 De Pods 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 297 Divers B'cnt to Work, and 
swept for her. 2^3 Naval Ckron. XVI, 32S The Pilots.. 
SB’ept for and B-cighed the. .anchors. 2820 Scoresbv Acc. 
Arctic Reg.lX. 293 When theyfxc. whales] hang perpendicu- 
lar, or when they cannot be seen, they are discovered by a 
process called ‘siveepingafish*. xZ^Uncte Pkiltp'sCoirvcrs. 
Whale Fis/teryZ-i While theyarc. .sweeping forthese lines, 
some of the men.. jump upon the whale and lash the fins 
together. 1B82 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 267 Sweep the 
upper fluke irith the bight of a hawser. 2902 Daily Ckron. 
22 Oct. 3/5 He then swept an area of half a mile from the 
BTeck buoy to the north-westward. 

18. To move swiftly and evenly or with con- 
tinnous force over or along the surface of; in 
weakened sense, to pass over or across. 

1390 Shaks. Afids. N. iii. u. 23 As..russed-pated chonghes, 

. .(Rising and cawing at the guns report) Scuer ihemselues, 
and madly svi'eepe the ^tyc. 1697 Dp.ydes Virg. Georg, i. 
432 All the warring \Mnds that sweep the Skies. xys% 
Pope Odyss. xiii. 186 Su-ift as a swallow sweeps the liquid 
B‘ay. 2749 Smollett Regie. il iv. More swift t^n gales 
that sweep the plain. i^S Scott Afarm. 1. IntrxxL ii An 
angry brook, it su'ceps the glade. 28x3 Byron Giaour-j^ 
Before Decay's effacing fingers Have swept the lines where 
beauty lingers. 2879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pat. xL 23S 
The bed of the t*alley was swept along some parts of its 
width by winter torrents, xe^x-^ Daily Graphic \ 

The storm which swept tbe Central States on Sunday, j 

19. To range over (a region of sea or land), esp. 
to destroy, ravage, or capture ; to scour. 

2783 Gibbon Decl. 4- F- Iniii. VL 4S9 Their artillcty 
swept the waters. 2809 Malkin Gil Blass, i. ? 63 To fit 
out a sTssel, for the purpose of sweeping the sea and com- 
mitting acts of piracy. 2823 Scott Betrothed xxix, Ihe 
Welsh . , sweep the villages, and leave nothing behind them 
but bIo<^ and ashes. 2864 Burton .Sa?/ Abr. I. iii. 2x5 The 
Earls.. swept the country as far as Edinburgh with more 
than the usual ferocity ofa Border raid. 2884 Times (weekly 
ed.) 7 Mar. 3/1 The force adi*anced~the scouts sweeping 
a large area on both flanks. J. F. Ingram Natalia 1, 

2 1 Wth his magnificently organised armies he pitilessly 
SB'cpt the country*. 

D. Of artillery : To have \s*ithia range, to com- 
mand (an extent of territory). 

2748 Anson's Voy. ii. xiv. 2S7 The cannon of the men of 
war would have swept all the coast to above a mile’s di^ 
tance from the -waters edge. 2^ %exfrt Anrx r/G. xxx-vi, 
The cannon, judiciously jplaced to sweep the pass. 2855 
hlAC.\uiJVY Hist. Eng. xiL III. 244 Macarthy placed bis 
cannon in such a manner as to sweep this causeway. 

20. To pass the fingers over the strings of a 
musical instrument so as to cause it to sound. 
(With the strings, or the instrument, as obj.) 
Chiefly poet. 

2637 Milton Lycidas 17 Begin, and somwhat loudly swrtp 
the string, 2708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 4 Wake into voice 
each silent string, And swetrp the sounding lyre ! i^S 
Scott Last Afinsir. u Inlrod. 92 He swept the sounding 
chords along. 1832 Jasies Phit. Augustus I. vii, He took 
his harp from a page, and sweeping it with a careless but 
a confident hand (etc.}. 

b, transf. To produce or elicit (music) by such 
action, poet. 

28x5 Shelley AlasiortCA Her fair bands, .sweeping from 
some strange harp Strange symphony. 2850 Tennyson In 
Alem. dii, The wind began to sweep A music out of sheet 
and shroud. 

21. To direct the eyes, or an optical instrument, 
to ever)’ part of (a r^ion) in snccesslon ; to take 
a wide survey of, to survey or view in its whole 
e.xtent, esp. with a glass or telescope. Also absol. 
or intr. ; in Astron. to make systematic observa- 
tions of a r^on of the heavens (efi SwiiP sb. 7 ). 

2727-46 Thomson Summer 435 O’er heav-en and earth, 
far as the ranging eye Om sweep. Ibid. 2408 Here let iis 
sweep The boundless landscape. 2786 Sir W. HerschTL 
in Phil. 7Vnrtr.LXXVl.460, 1 . .began now to sweep with a 
vertical morion. 1793 Ssieaton Edystorx L. % 322, I swept 
wiih my telescope. .the line of the horizon. x8m Edifi^ 
Rev. LI. 94 Tlje hcaven^were.. swept for double stars. 
28S3 Peard Centrad. xwi, Before they reach the door, 
Dorothy has swept the garden with her eyt 2^ W. T. 

DON Foundry 26 ITie gun would remain in sight only Ion g 
enough to fire. The enemy at sea would sweep the 
hill inyain fox a sign of its presence other than the smoke. 

TTT , Intransitive senses denoting movement 
(esp. in a curve), and derived uses. 

22. irdr. To move with a strong or swift even 
motion; to move along over a surface or region, 
usu. rapidly, or with violence or destructive effect , 
sometimes, to come with a sudden attack, to swoop. 


a, of a person, an animal, a ship (or the like). 

13 - - E.E.AUit. P. B. 2509 Swyfie swaynes ful swybe 

^epen per-tylle. a 1547 Surrey .r^//rta iv. 779 With ships 
the seas ar ^xed, Cutting the feme, Ity the blew seas they 
swepe. 2599 Shaks. / fr/r. f^,ni.v.48 Harry.., that sweepcs 
through our Land With Penons painted in the blood of 
Harflew. 2602 — Hanu i. v. 31 That I, with wings as swift 
^ meditation, or the thoughts of Loue, ilay sweepe to my 
Reuenge. 2697 Dryden /Eneid 11. 271 Two Serpents., 
smoothly swwp along the swelling Tide. 2715 Pope Iliad 
11.947 Now, like a Deluge, cov'ring all around, The shining 
Armies swept along the Ground. 2733 Somerville Chase 
HI. 94 Down we sweep, as stoops tbe Falcon bold To 
pounce his Prey. x8xo Scott Lady c/L. n-. xu, When the 
deer su-eeps by, and tbe hounds are in cry. 2864 G. A. 
I^WRE.scE Afnurice Dering II. 215 As she swept down The 
Row at a slinging canter. 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 
70 A -whole company of men-at-arms came driving round 
tbe comer,, .swept before the lads, and were gone again 
upon the instant. 

b. of water, wind, flame, eta 

23.. E. E, Allit. P. A. 222 Swangeande su*ete J>e water 
con swepe. c 2400 Destr. Troy 342 ITiere was wellit to 
wale w-ater fall nobiil,.. With a swoughe and a swetnes 
sweppit on be grounde. 26x7 Moryson Itin. iii. 207 WTien 
the South East wind blowes, and sweepes >pon the plalne. 
2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Alyst. Udoipko xxxi, Their deep 
silence, except when the wind swept among their branches. 
2835 Marryat yacob Faithful xxxix, ITie breeze swept 
along the water and caught the sails of the privateer. 1B45 
J. Coulter Adv, in Poafic xir. 219 ^ere were light 
breezes swe^ng up. 2865 Kingsley Herew. xxxi, On came 
the flame.. .The archers.. fell, scorched corpses, as it swept 
on. 2877 Huxley Pkysiegr. 73 South and south-west winds 
sweeping across that ocean. 

C. of non-ph)’sical things. 

2832 Loncf. Coplas de ATanriguc xxx, Our theme shall 
be of yesterday, ^Vhich to oblivion sweeps awaj*, like days 
ofojd. 2876 Trevelyan Afacaulay via. II. 16 All its asso- 
ciations and traditions swept at once across his memory. 
2B89 Jessopp Coming ^Friars iv. 270 ITie plague swept 
over Europe. 

d. To move a limb forcibly from side to side; 
spec, of a wounded whale swinging the flukes from 
side to side. 

2839 (^APT. WiisoN in Afe^. Nat. Hist. OcL 519 On en- 
deavouring to raise the {saw-]fish it became most desperate, 
sweeping with its saw from side to side. 

23. To move or walk in a stately manner, as 
with trailing garments; to move along majesti- 
cally ; ■ to pass with pomp ’ (J.). Also with »"/. 

2390 Greene Never too late fx6oo) 35 Her pace was like 
; tolunoes pompous straincs, When as she sweeps through 
heaoens brasse-paued way. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i; m. 

Bo She sweepes it through the Court with tioups of Indies, 
x6oo — A. y. L. IL i. 55 Sweepe on you fat and grearie 
Ciiircns. 2632 Milton Pensercso 98 Som time let Goraeous 
Trage^* In Sceptcr'd Pall com sweeping by. 2814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles 1. xvi, Let them sweep on with heedless 
eyes I 2847 C, Bronte fane Eyre ii, 1 heard her sweeping 
away. 28^ Stanley Aian. Canterb. il (1657) 7/ The in- 
dignant silence wth which Becket bad s-wept oy. 2B69 
Tbozxope He knezv, eta ri, Haring so spoken, she swept 
out of the room. 2913 Standard 20 June 7/7 As the long 
line of carriages swept alo^ the broad, green pathway. 
fg. xZsz L^b Etxana, j. Kemble^ Cedwids' Antonio', 
The first act swept by, solemn and silenL 
24^ To move along a surface or in the track of 
something like a trailing robe; to trail after \ to 
bmsh along. Also Jig. 

264* Milton A/ol. Smect. "Wks. 2851 III. 3x7 Those 
things which are yours take ihem all with 3*00, and they 
shall sweepe after j*ou. 2670 Eauiaro Cox/t. Clergy 117 
Tbe Land, that goes sweeping away -with the Eldest Son. 
2839 Loncf. Hymn to Night i, 1 heard the trailing gar. 
znents of the Night Sweep through her marble halls 1 

25. To move continuously in a long stretch or 
over a wide extent, esp. rcund or in a cuive ; i* to 
take a curve. 

27*3 W. Hauftenny Soitr.d Buildir.g ^ How to form the 
Arch or Mold of the Hand-Rril of a Pair of Stairs that 
sweeps two Steps quicker than in tbe foregoing Examples. 
2826 Scott yml. 6 OcL, The first flight of the hawks, 
when they sweep so beautifully round the company, 2830 
Herschel Study Nat. Phil. 2S0 Magnificent bodies united 
in pairs,.. sweeping over ibrir enormous orbits, in periods 
comprehending many centuries. 1831 Jakes Phit. Augustus 
1 . ill. Her eyes were long,. .and the black lashes that 
fringed them.. swept down-ward and lay upon her cheek. 
28^ Augusta Wilson rfij/;//xv, As she passed him,. .her 
muslin dress swept -within reach of his spur. 1875 Daewls* 
Insecteu. PI. x. 10 The tentacles in the act of inflection 
sweep through a wide space. 2907 Bethzll Mod. Guns 4- 
Gunnery 171 The line of fire of llie left gun should sweep 
from point 7J to point 42^. 

26. To extend continuously through a long 
stretch, or widely around ; to present a surface of 
wide extent. 


1739W. GiLfiN River Wre S- Grand woody hills sweep- 
ing, and intersecting each other. 2794 Mrs. RADCurrK 
Alysi. Udolpho I, The forests of pine and chotnut that 
swept doivn tbe lower region of the moontainj. RTT® 
Southey Engl. EcL, Old Mansion-House 36 A carriage read 
That sweeps con>-cnieniIy from gale to gale. tScS Scott 
Alarm. I. Tbe flanking walls that round it sweep. i8*t 
CljMiE Vill. Mfnsir. I. 72 A road swept gently round the 
hill. 2871 L. Stztiien Playgr. Eur. (i^<) iiL 71 The., 
glaci-r, sweeping in one majestic cun-e from the crest cf 
ihe ridge. 1879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. ii. 23 The 
Plain El Mcrka sweeps north, unbroken and entirely Iciel. 

b. trans. Tvith cognate obj. To perform or 
execute (such a movement) ; to make (a curtsey), 
deal (a blow), -with a sweeping motion. 

[axsss UoALL Royster D. tv. iv. (Arb.) 66. I with my 
newe broome willswcepehj’noneswappe.] 284ST11ACKERAT 
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Van. Fair li, Becky. .swept the prettiest little curtsey ever 
seen. 1895 * H. S. Merriman * Sorv^rs iv, She. .swept him 
a deep curtsey. 1900 H. Sutcuffe Shniueless Wayne xu, 
(1905) 158 He sweeps two blows [of bis sword) in for every 
one of ours, 

27 . /rar:s. To describe, trace, mark out (a line, _esp. 
a wide curve, or an area) ; sfcc. in Shipbuilding'. 
see quots., and cf. Sweep sb. 15 c. 

2664 E. Bosiincll CompL Ship-wrig-ht iv. p Shewing, how 
tosweepe out the Bend of Moulds upon a Flat. Ihia. vii. 
23 To finde the Sweepe..tbat will round any Be.ime, or 
other piece of Timber that is to be Sweept. 1669 Sturmv 
Mariners Mag. 11. ii. 53 You must have.. a pair of Beam- 
Compasses, for to sweep the Arches. 1723 W. Halfpeknv 
Sound Bnildingr Open your Compasses. and setting one 
Foot in the Point A, with the other sweep the Arcbr^ 
2805 Skijnuright's Vade-M. 171 The centre for sweeping 
the stem.. must be set off thus. 2837 Whewell Hist. In* 
duct. Sci. (1857) I. 324 The areas described or swept, by 
lines drawn from the sun to the planeL 1843 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. I. ir. 211. iii. § 8 They,, found it much easier to sweep 
circles than to design beauties. 0x850 Rudim. Navig, 
(Wcale) 124 In those lines are found the centres for sweep- 
ing the lower and upper breadth sweeps, xpop Westm, 
Gaz. 9 Sept. 4/2 The erection of the main framing from the 
platform and bottom sides, which is, In coachm^ers* par- 
lance, also swept to shape. 

28 . Founding. To fonn (a mould) with a sweep 
(Sweep sb. 30). 

x 83 s [Horner) Paiiern-niaking li. 13 Lay one edge of 
each sweeped piece on its respective pitch-line. 1009 Haiu. 
kint' Mech. Dict.y S'weep..\'Ci founding, to work a loam 
mould up to the proper outline, by means of profile lioards 
moved over itundcrmechanical guidance. 19x0 J. G. Horner 
in Encycl. Brit. X. 744/1 That group of work in which 
the sand or loam is ‘swept* to the form required for the 
moulds and cores by means of striking boards, loam boards, 
core boards or strickles. Idid.^ These joints also are swept 
by the boards, Wd.t Its mould also is sivept on bricks. 

Sweep, adv, and ini, [The stem of the vb. 
Sweep ; cf. crash, dash, etc.} With a sweep- 
ing movement or a swoop. 

1670 'EfiCHKRD Coni, CietgyZS Sweep comes the Kite, and 
carnes away the fattest and hopefullest of all the Brood, 
1694 Ecuard Plau/nSy Epidicus 11. tii, Sweep sa^u my Wor- 
ship with as much Monyas he pleases. 1756 Mrs. Calder- 
wooD in CoUness Collect. (MaitK Cl.) 225 Whenever a street 
luakes a turn, sweep go about the houses built upon it, as if 
it had been turned after they were all set. 1849 Cupplf.s 
Green Handy, You felt her shoving the long seas aside., 
then sweep they came after her. 

Sweep-, the verb-stem in combination. 

L In attrib. relation to the second element (In 
some of these the first element may be Sweep sb,') 
Srveep-bar =3 sivay~har (see Swat-) ; sweep- 
board (see quot.) ; sweep-brush, a brush used 
by paperhangers for smoothing paper as it is laid 
on; sweep-head a,, applied to a miner’s pick 
with a curved head; sweep-panelled a., ? having 
curved panels; sweep-piece sweep- 

plate (see quots.); sweep-rake, (a) see quot. 
1884; {b) a wheeled frame with long teeth for 
sweeping up crops Ijdng in swath ; sweep-rod, a 
long rod operating as a lever ; sweep-rope s= 
Sweep sb, 29; sweep-saw, a saw adapted for 
cutting sweeps or curves ; a bow-saw, tuming-saw ; 
sweep-seine s= Sweep-ket i; hence sweep- 
seining, the use of a sweep-seine ; sweep-slide 
— sweep-piece ; sweep-table [ = F. table a balais'], 
= sweeping-table (Sweepikg vbl, sb, 3) ; f sweep 
tail, a long sweeping tail ; sweep wire, a wire 
used in sweeping for something under water ; 
sweep- work, curved work. See also Sweep-net. 

280a James Milit. Diet,, * Szveep-bar^ of a waggon, xs that 
which IS fixed on the hind part of the fore guide, and passes 
under the hind pole, which slides upon it. 2876 Voyle & 
Stevenson Milit. Diet., Sweep Bar, the rear bar of a siege 
howitzer Umber (O. P.), which connects the fulchels. 19x1 
Webster s.v, The strickle is drawn laterally along 

a guideway, or rotated with a vertical spindle. In the latter 
case it is more commonly called '•sweepboard or striking 
board. 190X y. Black's Carp, fe Build., Home Handier, 77 
The ••sweep brush or smoothing roller is taken from the apron 
pocket and smooths the paper on to the ceiling progressively. 
x 833 Gresley Gloss. Coal^mining, *Sweep-heail Piek, a pick 
the form of the head of which is made curved instead of 
elbowed or anchored, as other kinds are termed. 1843 
C. J, C. Davidson Trav. Upper India hr, II. 209 Buggies, 
full, half, or ’sweep-panelled. 1867 Sxivtu Sailor's It'ord- 
Ik., *Sweep-pieee, a block at' the bottom of the port-sill for 
receiving the chock of the gun<arnagc, and to aid m training 
the gun i8sx Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb, 
ff Durk. 54 'Sweep-plates, curved plates for laying barrow- 
way round a turn. 2884 Knight Meek. SuppL, * Sweep 

Rake, the rake that clears the table of a self rake reaper. 
2910 EncycL Brit, XIII. loS/i An American invention 
known as the sweep rake was introduced.. into England in 
1894. 2867 W, W. SuYTH Coal «5- Coal-mining 184 When 
pumps are to be worked, it is usually by *Ewccp-rodspassing 
from the crank on the main shaft to quadrants or bell-cranks 
at the shaft mouth. 1848 ^ k\^ Gloss. Naut., * Sweep-rope, 
cordc employee a draguer les objets restes au fond de la 
mer. 2846 Holtzapffel TurningW. 728 The turning-saw, 
or *swecp-saw.,aUo called the frame-saw, or bow-saw, 
2856 OuiSTEO Slave States 551 The shad and herring 
fisheries upon the sounds and inlets of the North Carolina 
coast.. The largest ‘sweep seines in the world are used. 
2838 Civil Eng. fp Arch. yml. I. 353/x She mounts two 
£4 pounders bow and stern, on ‘sweep slides. 2839 Ure 
Diet. Arts 8x6 At the upper part of these five ‘sweep tables, 
the materials which are to undergo washing are agitated in 
two boxes,. by Email paddle-wheels, Lend Gas. No, 


2190/4 A Bay Nag with a *Swecp Tail- 2909 Westm. Gaz. 
25 July 7/1 The torpedo boat No. 99 has Seen anchored to 
lier by ‘sweep wires. 1847 Smeaton Buildeds Man, 93 In 
bending and glucing-up stuff for *swecp-w'Ork. 

2 . With the second element in objective relation : 
sweep-all mnee-wd,, one who ' sweeps up ^ or ap- 
propriates all, « Sweepstake i ; sweep-ohimney 
Obs* or dial., a chimney-sweeper; f sweep-gallery, 
-house, a person employed to sweep a gallery or a 
house, a menial servant ; + sweep-street, (o) ? one 
whose long garments sweep the street; {b) a street- 
sweeper. 

2651s J. Edwards Author. O, ff iY. Test. HI. 583 The 
avaritious and extorting Pretor of Sicily is by Tufiy call’d 
Verrens, ’Sweep-alt 1657 Baxter Miu.agst. Malign. § 12. 
6, 1 would bea Plow-man, ..if nota’sweep. Chimney, rather 
then a Minister, 27x6 M. Davies Aiken. Brit, 111 . 87 It 
[sc. a conduit of stone for water] serves only for Sweep. 
Chimneys to stand by,, .and therefore vulgarly call’d Sweep- 
Chimncys-Hall. 2826 Times 5 Jan. 3/4 He was a sweep- 
chimney by profession. x8^ Hughes Scour. White Horse 
V. 94 Amongst ’em a sweep chimley and a millurd. 2705 in 
LUhavo df<T^.(i903) Dec. 299 Bernard ye ‘sweepgallery. 26*2 
Sir S. D'Ewcs in College Life t, fas, /, iit (1851) 50 Two 
base ‘sweep-houses belonging to him, who were recusants. 
*553 Bale Pocacyon 43 They are bat pilde pcllinge premies, 
, .though they be sir ‘Swepestretes, maistre doctours^ and 
lorde bishoppes. 161* tr, Benvenuto's Passenger i. 423 
Shoomakers, Woodmongers, Swecpe-strectcs [orig. Spaza 
camini], Faulkners. 

Sweepage (swrpeds). Also 7 seepage, [f. 
Sweep v. + -age.] 

L = Sweeping vbl. sb. 2, 2 b. 

1606 S. Gardiner Bk. Angling 249 The veriest mennow 
among men, the salt and sweepage of the court, dare, .con* 
triue the death of the Prince of the court. 

2 . a. spec, ‘ The Crop of Hay got in a Meadow * 
(Cowell Interpr*, 1672, s. v. Swtpagt ) : cf. Sweep 
sb. 1 7 ; what is mown, b, dial. (Sse quoU 

1895-) 

2628 Coke On Litt. t. i.§ t. 4 b, He shall haue the vesture 
of the land, (that is) the come, grassc, vnderwood, swepage, 
and the like, 1857 Wricht Diet. Obs.^ A- Prov. Engl., 
Stvepage, the rough grass in a meadow which cattle will not 
eat, and which has to be mown or swept off. 2895.^. Anglian 
Gloss., Sweepage, the right of cutting faggots, gra.ss, &c., on 
a several or common allotment. 19x0 Encycl. Brit. VI, 782/t 
Sweepage (i.e, everything which falls to the sweep of the 
scythe). 

Sweepdora (swppdom). nonce-wd, [f. Sweep 
sb. 32+-BOM.] Sweeps collectively. 

285s A. C. Coke Df^ress. Eng. (1856) 70 Jack-in-the-Green, 
on a May-day in London, .this beneficial anniversary of 
sweepdom. 

Sweeper (swrpw). Also 5 swepare, 6 -or, -ax, 
7 eweaper. [f. Sweep v, -b-Eit *.] 

1 . gm. One who or that which sweeps (some- 
thing) ; usually with objective of, 

2530 Palsgil 278/1 Swepar of chymnc>’s. 155* Holoet, 
Sweper of houses, TCJ>//ir/«T..Swepcr of the ground wyth 
hys fete, atta, 256* J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr, (2867) 137 
New broome swepeth cleanc, in the cleane swepers bandc. 
2706 E. Ward Hud, Rediv, I. i. 28 The Sweeper of a 
Chimney. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), Sweeper of 
the sky., a name given by sailors to the N, W. winds of 
America. i8i* Cobbett in Eadminer 19 Oct. 671/1 Noble 
Ladies, who.. condescended to become housekeepers and 
sweepers of malls. 

t b. A broom for sweeping out an oven, Obs, 
CZ440 Promp. Parv. 323/2 Malkyne, mappyl, or ouen 
swepare, dossorium, tersorium. 1580 [see oven-sweeper. 
Oven sb. 4). 

c. One who or a vessel which sweeps for some- 
thing under water. Also in minesweeper. 

*775 Falck Dads Diving Vessel 46 The boat should ad- 
vance but very slowly, and the sxvccpcrs should hold the line 
In their bands all the while. 

2 . A person employed in sweeping a room, 
chimney, house, ship, etc. ; spec, in India, a person 
of the lowest caste. Also in comb., as Chimney- 
sweeper, Cuos 3 iNa-j 7 t»«/cr. 

2657 J. Watts Scribe, Phartsee,€.Xc.h 267 Those chimney 
bouses, so foul, and black, and sooty, that they need the 
sweeper to come to them quickly. 2670 G. H, Hist. Cardinals 
I, iiL 76 The four private Sweepers [in the papal household]. 
267s J, S.MITH Ckr, Relig. Appeal iiL i. § 6. 12 Hybreas the 
Oratour, in lineaments of Face and whole Body was so 
peer'd by the sweeper of his School, as fete.). 27x4 Parkyns 
Inn-Play 13 A Sweeper and Pump.Drcsser to a Fencing 
School. ^27x5 Hearse Collect. (O.H.S.) V. 47 A Woman 
and a Girl, .not sworn or admitted to be Sweepers. 2769 
Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), Swabber,. sweeper, 
usually called captain’s swabber, 2790 Laws 0/ Harvard 
Coll. 58 The Steward shall also engage proper sweepers for 
the Colleges. 28x5 W. H, Ireland Scribbleomania 82 
Whose rhymM arcso bad, be was never yet able To serve as 
last sweeper in Pegasus* stable. 2853 jCanc Wand. India 
259 Two sweepers— men of the lowest caste of Hindoos. 
x86x Matin, blag, Feb. 268/2 The rooms [In an American 
College) were supposed to be taken care of by three or four 
men called ‘sweepers*, whoseduty extended only to making 
the beds daily, and sweeping the rooms occasionally. 

attrib. 1837 Letf.fr. Madras x. (1B43) 89 He kept no 
swecper-woman,and,asinay be supposed, the dirt crunched 
under our feet as we walked, a 1851 Mrs. Sherwood Poor 
Burrujf 21 Marten, who sent the sweeper-man immediately 
to the poor dog, to remove the arrow. 

b. One who sweeps the ice at curling. 

2780 Davidson Seasons 165 Allan of Alrds, a sweeper good. 
T 3 . A pliant rod forming part of a snare for 
catching birds. Obs, 

2621 hlARKHAii Hungers Prevent, vi 42 The sweaper or 


maine plant, which as it is prescribed of Hazell, Elme, or 
Witchen, so in this case it may be of Willow. 2681 Worlidce 
Syst. Agric. 245 The main Plant, or Sweeper must be also 
proportionable to the strength of the Fowl. 

4 , A telescope used for 'sweeping' the sky ; cf. 
Sweep sb, 7, v. 21, ? Obs, 

1786 Sir \V. Herschel Sci. Papers (1912) I. 294 This 
nebula was discovered. .with an excellent small Newtonian 
Sweeper of 27 inches focal length, and a power of 30. 2702 
- in Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 24. 

6 . A mechanical apparatus for sweeping a floor, 
road, etc. ; a sweeping-machine. 

2862 Catal. Iniernat. Exhib., Brit. 1 1 . No. 6139, The dust, 
lint, and even hairs, pins, needles, &c, are taken up directly 
into the box and there retained as the sweeper moves along. 
2892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) II, 528 [In 1886! 
N. B. Abbott began running a fourhorse sweeper on High 
Street six nights per week, 

6 . A tree growing close to the margin of a stream 
and overhanging it. In recent Diets. 

Hence Swee'peress nonce-wd,, a female (cross- 
ing-) sweeper. 

1848 Thackeray Van, Fair xlii, The sweeperess at the 
crossing. 

Sweeping (swrpig), vbl, sb. [f. Sweep v , + 
-INC 1 , The action of the verb Sweep. 

a. Cleansing, or removing, with or as with a 
broom or brush : also fg, 

^2480 Henrvson Mor. Fab., Cok fy Jasp. i, Scraipand 
amang the ass. .He fand ane Iqly Iasp,..\Vas castin fuiih 
be sweping of the bouss. 2529 in Archaeologia XXV, 423 
to J ohn y * Scott of Ryngstede, for swepy ng of y* Kcchyn 
Chymnyc, ij d. 1558 Nottingham Rec, I V, x 19 The sweppyng 
and dressyng of the Counscll’ Houssc. 2^2 Shutileworths' 
Acc, (Cbetham Soc.) 70 Dressinge of privies and swypinge 
of chimnes for onne boll ycre xvt**. 2639 Crabtree^ Ltd. 25 
Thou biddest them everie night fooke to the sweeping of thy 
shop. 2770 Langhornb Plutarch II, 460 Fine gardens 
and walks that require much watering and sweeping, 2825 
CoBDETr Rur, Rides (1853) 337 It U impo.'isible for any Just 
man to regret the sweeping away of thisuaseraceofSquircs. 
18S3 KiNG*iLEY Water-Bab. i,Tbe chimneys wanted sweep- 
ing. 28^ W. \V, Smyth Coal ^ Coat-mining 205 We must 
provide for the sweeping away of the products of breathing 
and combustion. 1B84 H. P. SrOFPORD in Harfeds Mag. 
Nov. 889/2 She lied up her mouth when sweeping was in 
progress. 2900 Daily Tel. 2 Oct. (Ware) Though the time 
has come when Volunteers, Yeomen, and Guards should be 
sent home, there is still a good deal of sweeping up to be 
done in the Transvaal 

b. Dragging for something under water: see 

Sweep I?. 17. K\so \xx minesweeping, 

1704 J, Harris Lex. Teehn, I, Sweeping, at Sta, signifiM 
dregging along the Ground. .with a Thrce-flukcd Grapnel, 
to find some Hawsar or Cable, which is slipped from an 
Anchor. 2775 Falck Day's Diving Vessel 50 Out pf 
various melhodsof sweeping, ..I pursued., thexnosteligibje- 
2B96 Daily Hews 24 Nov. 6/7 Her whereabouts were dis- 
covered by ‘sweeping’. 

o. Asiron, : see Sweep v. 21, 

27S6 Sir W. Herschel Sci. Papers (29x2) I. s6o My 
appanitu5..being from time to time adapted to the different 
views 1 bad in sweeping. i88r J, W. wbbd in Nature 20 
Nov. 36/2 It [se. a star-cluster) may be found without 
circles, by patient sweeping. 

d. Movement over a surface, or in an extended 
curve: see Sweep v, 22, 26. 

2830 Tennyson A Character 16 He spake of virtue.. And 
with a sweeping of tlie arm, ..Devolved his rounded period^ 
2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 11. l xii, There is wheeling and 
sweeping, to slow, lo quick and double-quick time. x 853 
M. Arnold Church of Brou iii. 43 In the sweeping of the 
wind your car The pa-ssage of the Angels’ wings will hear. 

e. Rowing wiih sweeps : see Sweep v . 12- 

2831 TBELKvmy Adv, xxxii, The sweeps were 

got out under the hot sun... with what little air there was, 
and w'ith sweeping, we continued to drop the frigate. 

f. Gunnery, (See quot.) 

1907 Bcthell Mod. Guns 4- Gunnery 272 In a wder sense 
sweeping means distributing fire laterally over a given front. 

g. The formation of a mould with a sweep. 

2902 LocksvootPs Diet, Terms. 

■ 2 . That which ie swept up ; matter, esp. dust or 
refuse, that is swept together or away. 

^sing, 2480 Cov. Leet Bk. 461 pat )>c people of the Cilic 
carion their Donge, Ramell, & swepyng of their houses. 
1542 in W. H. 'Vuxn^T Select, Rec. Oxford (1880) 162 To czpr 
all sweppyng of mens bowses, and the dyrte that coramythc 
of the sweppyng of the sirettes. 2665 in De Foe Plagjte 
(Rtldg.) 63 That the Sweeping and Filth of Houses be daily 
carry *d away by the Rakers. , 

Pl. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A, ir. xiti. 114 The fylihcs 
swepynges of the hous. 2555 Edf.n Decades (Arb.) 157 Asa 
beasome galhereth the swepynces of a house. 01604. Acc. 
Bk, W, Wray in Aiiiiijuary XXXil. 180 Thcmarkyicome 
and markilte swepings was firsle geven to this ivakeman, 
1533. 2630 U. JoNSON New Inn, Ode iii, There, swepings 
do as well As the best order’d rneale. 2665 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. I. xxxit. (1848) 92 Gold-smiths and Refiners are wont 
..carefully to save the very sweepings of their Shops. . * 74 * 
Land. 4- Country Brew. ni. (ed. 4) 230 Et every' Brciving 
after he had strained the Sweepings of liis Coolers through 
a Flannel-bag. 1868 Rep. U . S . Commissioner Agrie. ( sBOp ) 
286 Sweepings of threads, formerly thrown away because 
the workmen could not unravel them. 1Z84 Standard^ 

2/s Gold leaf, known in the trade as sweepings. 

h. fg, (/»A) of persons or things, in deprecia- 
tive sense : liubbisn, riff-raff. 

1641 Viiveon Prel. Epjsc, Wks. 1851 III. 92 Confronting., 
the sacred verity of Saint Paul with the oualls, and sweep- 
ings of antiquity. 2799 J* Rooerison Agric. Perth 59 I’hc 
deformed spawn and jail sweepings of great toivns. 283* 
Marryat N. Forster xi, I wish I had fifty more of the same 
sort, instead of the sweepings of the gaols. 1878 StuuRS 
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SWEEPING. 

Siuifj pfc/f. & 182 The population [of 

Armenia] was composed largely of the sweepings of Asia 
Minor, Christian tribes which had taken refuge in the 
mountains, 

3. attpb.^ as sweeping-day^ -gear, -machine', 
sweeping-bar = sweep-bar (Sweep- i) ; sweep- 
ing-net = SwEEP-l^ET;Ewe0ping-table(cf.JT^J^^* 
table, Sweep- i), a sloping table on which ore is 
>vashed by a current of water. 

1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil, Jilein. (1B62) 63 Limbers have 
^ehutchells, Splinter, or *S\Yeepiug-bar, of ash. x889MAr.V 
^•rooTE L,asi Assembly Ball iir.iv, Friday. .was general 
*siveepingKlay at Mrs. Dansken*s.^ VailyCJiren.zZ 
3/4 Boats.. have been sweeping for dummy mines in 
the Thames estuary. The boats operate in couples, dragging 
their ‘sweeping gear between them. [1858 Simmosos Did. 
Trade, Strcet-sxvecpins^ Machine, a cart fitted with revolving 
brooms, or a rotatory brush and scraper, for cleansing public 
thoroughfares.] Daily tictvs s i^ec. 9/3 It isa ’sweep- 
ing*machine, and not a cart. 3809 Scott Poacher 77 The 
fisb»spear barb’d, the ‘sweeping net are there. 3933 Proc» 
AshmoUan Nat. //rV/. .S“oc, (1914)39 Insects weresomewhat 
disappointingly scarce, the sweeping-net only producing the 
large brown Dasciltus cervinus, Mnninra tnaithewsi and 
Meligethes solidus. 3896 Nichols S: Franklin BUm. 
Physics I. xit. cto A homogeneous substance not in a stale 
of thermal equilibrium undergoes a 'sweeping process as 
the substance seules down to a state of thermal equilibrium. 
Such a process is absolutely irreversible. 3839 ure Diet. 
Aris^ 8x9 In certain mines of the Hartz, tables called 
balais, or ‘sweeping tables, are employed. 

Swee’ping, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -I^'G 2,] 

L That sweeps with a broom : also said of the 
broom, rare, 

3631 CoTCR-, Bnlayeuse, a drudge, or sweeping wcnch- 
2673 M. Bruce Cd.Nca’s in Evil Times { i-jqZ) 14 When his 
Angel comes irith the sweeping Besom of Destruction. 

2 . a. Moving forcibly over a surface, etc. so as 
to clear it ; rushing violently; carrj’ingall before it 

i6xx Bible Prov. xxidii. 3 A poorC man that oppresseth the 
poore, is like a sweeping raine which leaueth no food. 3643 
H. More Son^ 0 / Soul 1. 11. cxxlv, A sweeping torrent that 
beats down the com. 3757 Gray 75 Regardless of the 

sweeping Whirlwind’s sway. 1787 Burns Death Sir % H, 
i»Ar/rxi, She said—and vanish’d with the sweeping blast. 
iZzz Byron Heaz’en <J- Earth ii, Ibe stillness of The un- 
trodden forest, onlybrokenbyThesweeping tempest through 
its groaning boughs. 1830 Cobbett liist.^ George Iir iii. 

§ 343 The French were carrying on a- sweeping and success- 
ful war upon the continent, 

b. Moving continuously over a surface or 
through a wide extent; trailing; passing with 
stalely movement, 

36x0 FoLKiNGHAM/Vtt<//^r,i.v. 10 All Sweeping: or floating 
Waters, which flit and fleete to and fro with wind<atches, 
x^7Dryoen Virs.CeorfC. i. 504 Seeming Stars.. shooting 
through the Darkness, gild the Night With sweeping Glori«, 
andlongTrailsofLighL ^^neidt. 560 In length of Train 
descends her sweeping Gown. Ibid in. 375 The Seamen 
ply Their sweeping Oars : the smokeing Billows fly. 37x2-34 
Pope Rape Lock i. 84 Peers, and Dukes, and ail their sweep- 
ing train. iSsx Clare VtlL Mhisir. (1823) I. 85 As the 
sweeping swallows stop Their flights along the green. 3859 
Habits qfGd. Society iv, (new ed.) *79 For state dinners it 
[xr. the dress.] should be long, and fresh, and sweeping. 

c. iransf. of movement or action. 

3760-72 H, Brooke Fool o/Qual, (tSog) I, 63 .Away the ; 
coach drove at a sweeping gallop. 1812 Sporibig Mag. ' 
XXXIX. 36 Richardson ^was thrown by a half jirk of the 
hip, followed by a sweeping cross-bullock. ^38x4 Southey 
Roderick xir. 4x9 I-ooking round with sweeping eyes, 181S 
ZeaTcBr. Lamm, xi. With a sweeping blow, he threw down 
from a shelf some articles of pe%vier and carihcnv.’are. 1823 
Hone Everyday Bk, I. S80 The mower begins to make bis 
sweeping cuts, 3864 Even, Standard 26 May, *1 he ^sweep- 
ing aaion of the Derby horse exciting general admiration. 
1870 Morley Burke L 34 The very* boldness ^d^ sweeping 
rapidity of Bolinghroke’s prose. 3883 J. Pays Thicker than 
JPaterxxxix, Maiy made him a sweeping curtsey. 

3 . Extending through a long stretch or wide 
space, esp. in a curve ; having a long curving out- 
line or contour. 

377Z Mason Eng, Garden 1. ii 'Wbere’er she [xr. N.3iiirel 
takesHer horizontal march, pursue her step With sweeping 
train of forest. 3794 Mrs. RAixLiFFE/f^f/. UdolpJm xzxn, 
Emily, .winding round the rocksaw, within thesw'cepmgbay 
beyond, ..twogroupsof peasants. xSax Scott Ar/rr/n/.xxv, 
Its stalely towers, rising fromwthin a long sweeping Jine of 
outward walls. 2837 Carlyle Fr. iii. vii. u. Her 

sweeping tresses snooded by glittering antique fillet. 385S 
Orr's Cire. Sci., Inorg. Sat. 185 llie swxeping form given 
to snow by wnds. x88S ^Iorkis Dream J. Ball 1, ihc 
narrow stretch of bright green water-meadows that wind 
between the sweeping Wiltshire Downs. 

4 . fig. Having a wide scope ; extensive, compre- 
hensive, all-inclnsive; wholesale, indiscriminate. 

3773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 276 A general sweeping censure 
of my whole conduct. xSoz James Mtlii. Diet., Sweeping, 
a ward which is peculiarly attached to one of the s^iions 
or clauses in the .Articles of War, namely, the 24^“... , 
Sweeping Clause. 3823 HAZLlTT^Trz^/tf'^. Ser. n. tiu (itog) 

56 A sweeping, unqualified assertion ends all controversy- 
3833 T. Hook Parson's Dan, i. v. A sweeping suspiaon of 
female vdiTue, and a splendid contempt for female intellect. 
3858 Kingsley Misc. (1859) 1 . iL 125 A sweeping 
of sanitary reform, 19x0 Encyel. Brit. 111 . 3 ®/® 
general election. .resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Social Democrats. ^ 

Sweepmgly (swPpiqli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT -.J 
In a sweeping manner {lit. cstfig.). 

1 . With a sweeping movement ; so as to sweep 
over a surface. . 

3B30 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 509 Those iragcdles which 
go s^^'cepingly over the bloody stage. 1854 ChaynK jml. 


II, 220 Their outer integuments have a tendency. .to trail 
swcepingly at the heels. 

2 .^ So as to have a wide scope; comprehensively 
indiscriminately. 

fiZzz Examiner 802/x Is it to be tolerated that men., 
should be ihi^ swcepingly branded with the ignominy of 
guilt? 1883 Miss Bradoon Asph. 11. 137 All wild and 
rugged coasts she denounced swcepingly, as dangerous to 
life and limb. f 

So Swee*pingness. 

3833 Examiner 306/x The, .Tories have themselves alone 
to blame for the sweepingness which they ascribe to the 
Reform Bill 1881 W. Clark Russeu. Ocean Free-Lance 
1 1, it. xii A sublime cuTtsey% the overwhelming sweepingness 
of which was no doubt meant to cover me with confusion. 

Sweeplo, variant of Swipple. 

Sweep-net, [Sweep- i.] 

1 . A large net used in fishing, enclosing a wide 
space ; a kind of seine. Also^. 

160S Camden Rem., Anagrams 154 She {sc. Q. Eliz,] was 
as a Sweepnet for the Spanish ships, which .. happily fell 
into her net. xdtx Cotgr., Esparvier,, great Sweepc-net 
for fishing. 1721 in Bailey. 1834 Jardine in Free. Berw. 
Nat, Club I. No. 3. 51 In the nvers they fTf. herling] are 
caught with the common sweep-nets. 1866 Daily Tel. s Jan. 
5/1 The sweep-net and circle and shrimp nets, which cer- 
tainly do entrap immense quantities of immature fry. 3894 
A. Robertson etc. 130 She guessed her guess, and 

made a cast whli her sweep-net of questions and caught him 
in the meshes. 

2 . A net used for catching insects by sweeping it 
over herbage, etc. 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Sept. 634/1 The larva of 
this insect maybe found plentiful, especially if the sweep- 
net be used. 

Sweepstake (swrpist«ik), sweepstakes 
(-stalks). Also 5-6 awepe-, 6 swaepestake, 6 
swepstacke. [f. Sweep v. 8 (Sweep- 2) + Staee 
sbfi Cf. SWOOPSTAKE.] 

1 1 - One who ‘ sweeps or takes the whole of, 
the stakes in a game, etc. ; usually one who 
takes or appropriates everything ; from the 15th 
to the 17th cent, commonly used as a ship’s name. 

a. 149s Naval Aec. Hen. K//(iS96) 159 The Kinges Bark 
called the Swepesiake. 1520 in Lett, 4" Papers Hen. VJII, 
III. II. 2541 To John Hopton, ivages of the Swepesiake rovr- 
barge, and for tigging other ships, 100 1- 3527 Will of J, 

(Somerset Ho.),Myshippcalled the Mary Swepesiake. 
3540 Palscr. Aeol^tushvf, Pantolabus si^nifielh omnia 
capiens, one that is a swepestake and all is f>‘ssbe (hat 
comroeih to the nette with hym. 3545 in xath Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App, vii. 8 The second rancke of the vaunt- 
ward >-The greate gallye. The Swepsiacke. 3593 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Super. \Vks. (Grosan) 11, 211 He that 
will exploit wonderments, and Itarrie all before him, like 
a sweepe-siake. 1593 in J. Morris Troubles Cath. Fore- 
fathers (1877) 16$ Ihe gleaners, as sweepstakes, who raked 
up without scruple alt that whereof the other made some 
conscience, x'y^zRoxb,BaU.{}.ZZQ\ VL 409 The George- Aloe 
and the Sweep-stake too. 2632 Bromc Novella 11. it, Shee 
will runneon the faster... She prove the only Sweep-stake 
In all the city. 1687 MiegeG/. Fr. Diet,, Sweep-stake, He 
that gets all the Stakes, Celui {an Celle) gui tire CEnjeu. 

0x650 {title of ballad) TTic Seamans only Delight; 
Shewing the brave Fight between the George-Aloe, the 
Sweepstakes and certain French Alen at Sea. 1669 Nak- 
BOROUGH Tml. X5 May in Acc. Seu. Late Voy. (1711) i* 

I received.. my Commission to Command bis Majesty’s 
Ship the Sweepstakes. 3673 R. Head Canting Aead. j8 
Thy Sweep-stakes still shall bare the Bell, No tire-ship yet 
aboard it felL 

■f 2 . The act of sweeping everything away ; a 
clean sweep ; total removal or clearance. Only in 
form sweepstake ; usually in phr. to make sweep- 
stake, to play {at) sweepstake, Obs. 

3543 UoALL Erasnt. Afoph, 323 Verres whcresocuer he 
came plai^ swepesiake (orig. quod omnia uerreret). c 3555 
[Opverdale] Exhort, carienge of Chrystes crvsse xii. 133 
If the pope and bis prelates were cbariiable, they woulde, 

I trowc, make swepe stake at once wyih purgator>*c. 3557 
R, Edgeworth Serm, 314 And this wjke made swep^iake 
of the blessed sacrament, declaring there to be nothing els 
but bare bread and wine. 3581 J. Belx. Haddon's Artsuf. 
Osor. HI. 403b, Leo the xo,,.dcviMng..to make sweepe- 
siake for money forig. de emungenda fecunid). 3589 
Nashc Martins Months Mind To Rdr,, For the inoste 
parte, .they male in the end with a iriprie Tray, carrie all 
awaie smootbe; and come once to the sweepestake. 36x3 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Heav. Blessing WTcs. 1630 ui. 323/2 
Death .. whose auaritious greedy mood. Doth play at 
s^-^pe-stake with all liuing thinss. 1648 in Rushw. Hist, 
Coll. IV. (1659) IL 1227 The Scots play Sweep stake, take 
nothing but all Moveables. <*3650 Abp. Williams in 
Hacker Life il {1693) 172, I cannot conceive from what 
ground this general Sweepstake of Archbishops, Bishops, 
Parsons, \^cars,., should proceed. 3653 Vind, Christmas 
tntle-pM The lamentable game called Sweepstake, acted by 
Gen. Plunder and Maj. Gca. Tax. _ 

3. orig. A prize won in a race or contest m which 
the whole of the stakes contributed by the com- 
petiloTS are taken by the winner or by a certain 
limited number of them ; hence (now usually), the 
race or contest itself. (Cf- Stake sb.^ 3-) 

1773 MstE. D’Arblav Early Diary{iZS^\l. 234 The great 
Sweep Stakes of the asses were half-a-guioea ; the serand 
prize a crown, and the third half-a-crown. 178$ 

{title) Antbcntic Historical Racing Calendar of all the 
Plates, Sweep-stake<, Matches, &c, run for *709“ 

3785. 1835 ft- Harewood DrV/. Sports s.v. )l ood/ecker, 

.At Newmarket Spring Meeting, 1777, W^pecker won a 
sweepstakes of 3500 gs. 3854 Poultry Ckrotu 1. o*®/* A 
Sweepstake for Dahlias, of ss. 6d. each (open to the County). 

b. A betting or gambling transaction in which 


SWEEE, 

each person contributes a stake, and the whole of 
the stakes are taken by one or divided among 
several under certain conditions. 

i86zSala Seven Sms III.v. 121 A lucky draw in a sweep- 
rfakes on one of the minor races. 3901 Hall & Osborne 
Sunshine vj- Suif u. 18 We had nothing so modem or up 
to date as sweepstakes on the day’s run [of the shiDl 

4 . altrib. 

2599 Missheu Sp. Diet., Fleas. Dial. (1623) 25 It is not, 
but that you will not haue any game of vertue but sweepe 
st^e play. 3779 Sylph I. 238 My former WTanings are in 
the sweep-stake-pool at the commerce-table. 3896 Peterson 
Mag. Jan. 89/2 tour miles the old mule look at sweepstake 
pace, 3897 Westm. Gas. 29 May xo/i The amount spent 
on sweepstake tickets during the autumn race meetiDg 
totalled up to the respectable sum of;^io7,i64. 

Hence Swee-psta^king, gambling in the way of 
sweepstakes. 

3882 S. G. Thomas in Euroie Mem. 4- Lett. xv. (1891) 179 
There ts a good [deal] of card-playing on board, and some 
‘sweepstaking*. 

Sweepy (stvppi), sb. dial. Also 8 s.w. dial- 
zweepy. [? f. sweefiekimney (Sweep- 2) + -x dim. 
suffix. (Slightly earlier than Sweep sb. 32 ; cf. 
Sueetie.)] a chimney-sweep or his boy. 

3798 T. Morton S/eed ihe Plough i. iL (1800) 10 Little 
zweepy do tell I he can zee a bit cut from the top of the 
chimbley, 3825-80 Jamieson, Sweepie, a chimney sweeper, 
Aberd. 

Sweepy (sYvrpi), a. Chiefly poet. [f. Sweep 
sb. or 21. -h-y.J Characterized by sw’eeping move- 
ment or form ; sweeping. 

3697 Dryden Virg. Georg, j. 651 The King of Floods., 
rowling onward, with a sweepy Sway, Bore Houses, Herds, 
and lab ring Hinds away. 1700 — Ovids Met., Acis, FoL 
4- Galatea 127 The sweepy weight Of Ews that sink 
neath the Milky fraight. 3722 W. Hamilton Wallace jx6 
Bars, Bolts, and brazen Hinges.. tumbl’d down before the 
sweepy Stroke. 3725 Pope Odyss. iv. 644 The Nile, who 
from the secret source Of Jove’s high seat descends with 
sweepy forces 3790 A Wilson Thundersiomt Poet Wks. 
(1S46) 33 Hail furious fltw and sweepy light’ning shone. 
2823 Joanna Bailue Metr. Leg., Columbus xvi. Groves, 
where each dome of sweepy leaves In air of morning gently 
heaves. 3821 T. G. Waineweicht Ess. «V Crit, (i£&) 184 
His lines are flowing and ya-eepy. 1850 Browning Christ- 
runs Ez'esyA.g. Isaw the back of Him— no more :..Noface ; 
only the sight Of a sweepy garment, \’ast and white. 

Sweer (swl^j, swfr), a. Sc, and north, dial, 
Foims : i swmr (suuer, swer), swere, 3 Omiin 
sware, 3-7 swere, 4 suer, 4-5 suere, 4^ surer, 

6 sweyr, 6-7 sneir, 6-9 sweir, 7 sweare, 7, 9 
swear, 8- sweer. [Com, TenL adj. (— heavj', 
grievous, grave) i—O'iL swsr,swsre, also swdr, » 
OFris, swire (\YFris. swier, E. and NFris. swdr, 
only fig.), OS. swdr, WLG. swir and swhr, MDu. 
wa'r and swdre (Du. swaar), OHG. sttdri and sttdr 
(MHG. swiere, swatr, and swdr, G. sekwer), ON. 
svdrr (Sw. sv8r; Da. svoer from LG.), Goth. svPrs 
only in sense ‘honoured, worthy 0Tent.*rttaj7ff- 
and *swsra- (cf. Lith. sveriu to lift, weigh, svarits 
heavy), 

Ormin’s form sware is from ON, The phirical meaning 
hcavj’ * did not survive the OE. period.] 

4L Grievous, oppressive. Obs- 

ageo Cynewulf Crist 14x2 (Gr.) fscr ku kolades sihhan.. 
sar ic swar gew'in & sweartne deat). a xooo Cxdmon's Gen. 

472 (Gr.) Swa him mfter J?y yldo ne derede ne subl sware. 
crzsoo Or»iin 16280 Forr hraj & forr sware unngrij>k palt 
ba5{>enn folic kserwTohbte. 0x225 Juliana 46 Ne set me 
neuer naf^ing swa ludere ne si^u swere. 

42. (Oppressed in mind, grieved, sad. Ohs, 
cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) ci. 4 [cii. 5] ForSou me is swmre 
Stefne, hefig, gnorniende. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. 
iTkemas) 4E0 fat lichlis ke hart & makis It dere, pat 
Ignorance be-fore mad swere. 

3 . Disinclined for effort, inactive; indolent, 
slothfuL 

0725 Corpus Gloss. (Hcssels) D 26 Desis^ suuer. cpso 
Liudisf. Gesp. hlatt. xxv. 26 Serue mode et piger, cegn Sc 
yfle & swer. e 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Jacibus Mm.) 12, 

1 tak na l>*m to lel It here. For I ame aid & sumdcle swere. 
n 3500 Wistf. Solojucn 549 in7v<r//x A'rttfi*r^,etc. 17 Hesais, 
pat the full suere man plettis his handis one bb brest. 
3500-20 Dunbar Pcems xx\^L^o Monys*dr bumbard belly 
buddroun. 35x3 Douglas rEnets iii- vuL 15 Nocht sweir, 
bot in his deid^ diligent. 3596 Dalrymrle if. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1 . 286 Ydlc, sueir, and slcuthfulL 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj., Siai. Alex. Ii, 14 Ihe swere and sIoi»IuIl man 
will not plowe. x663 R. B. Adagia Scat. 3 
[= active] Mother makes a sweir Daugbler. 3865 G. 
Macdonald A, Forbes iv, It’s asweer {las/) thochtless way 
to gang to the Almichty wi* ilka fash. 

4 . Loth, reluctant, unwilling, disinclined {io do 

something). , ^ 

XIX300 Cursor M. 28284 Ic ha ben bath rcckeles and sucre 
To hclpe nedy in hair mistcrc. e X37S -SV. Leg. Saints \ i. 
{T/wmas) 6S5 pocht to treu he wes sivere, he can 

goddis wordis here. <135*0 Douglas A. Hart IL 24 In 
fajtb 55 cum nocht heir ; Rin on thy way. cr tbow sail Uir 
ane route; And saj-, the portar he is wonder sweir. 15^ 
in Ma/il. Club Misc. III. 2x7 We half our Ung abstractu 

ourselfis and be>me sweir in adjwmng to Christes 

creratioun. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t.Misc. <1732) L 26 But O 
I'm wae And unko sweer to die, x8r6 bcoTT Anttg. xg, 

* Verv risht, my little man,* said Ochiltree, turning the 
reluctant pony’s head towards J.Ionkbams ‘but well guide 
him atween us, if he’s no a* the sweerer.’ 1896 Barwe 
Marg. Ogi^zy vi. (x£97) 107 I’m sweer to waken him— I 
doubt he was working laie, 



SWEEBDOM. 

f SweeTdom. Se. Obs. rare~^. In 4 stier-. 
[f. prec. + -DOM.] = SWEERKESS I. 

c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints xl. {IVinian) 233 Suerdome & Idilnes 
forto fle, 

Sweere, obs. form of S^mE. 
tSweering. Obs. rare— In4Eueryiig. [irreg. 
f. SwEEB a, + -INO '.] Sloth, negligence. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 28329 Ic ha )>ere ben in present parman 
unt-vien testament, Wit.vtcn scrift and preist rede, Thoru 
misueryng mai fall was dede. 

Swee*rziess« ‘SV. and north, dial. [OE, 

jryierwj = MLG. swer-j swdrmsse\ see Sweer 
a. and -ness.] 

1 , Indolence, laziness, sloth. 

e838i£LFRCO Boeth. xxxv.§ i peali sio swsernesSaes llcho 
nian& pa unheawas oftabisesien ha:t mod mid ofcrsiotul- 
nesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 28370 My suemes me has don for- 
gette. c 1^00 A^ol. Loll. {iZTixndtTi) 107 Superfluite, glotany, 
and lust, and swernes. 1456 Sir G. Hav Bk. Knighthood 
Wl:s. (S. T. S.) II. 59 Suerenes is a vice quhilk makis a man 
to hate all gudel}'ncs and to lufe all viciousnes. 1533 Gau 
Richi Vay 20 Sweimes isaganis the tbrid command. 159S 
Duncan Af>p. Eiym. (E. D. S.), Segnities^. .sweirnes ; desi* 
dla. J676 Row Contn. Blair's Auiohiogr. ix. (1848) 129 
Checking himself for swearness, laziness, and loving of his 
bed too well. 

2 . Unwillingness, disinclination {to do some- 
thingV 

1533 Bellenden Livy v. xxiv. (S.T.S.) II. 231 For swemes 
pat 3e haue to big, 5e ar reddy to suffer all pir schamefull. . 
dammaigls. 1659 Melrose Regality Records (5. H. S. 1914) 
I. 218 [He] burstit [a marc].. puling and binding three Bar- 
rowes togiiher for hej sueimcs to lift the ane at the 
land end. 

Sweert (swfrt), a. Sc. Also swe3red, aweerd, 
sweired, sweirt, swear't. [?f. Sweer a. + -EU 
(-f). Cf. swippert (see Swipper).] = Sweer 3, 4. 

1817 Lintoun Green Errata etc. 167 Sweered, yet willing. 
1824 Miss Ferrier Inher. iv. (1825) 1. 39 He maun lak 
what the doctor sends him.. but 'tweel he’s ver>’ sweered to 
tak them whiles, tho' I’m sure muckle monej* they cost- 
1870 R.^msay Remin. (ed. 18) p. xv, A man sae sure o* 
Heaven and sae sweert to begaing laet, 1883 Black }ir)uie 
Heather I was swelrt to trouble his lordship with my 
small affairs. 

Sweesh, Sc. form of Swish. 

Sweet (swJl), sh. Forms : see next. [Sweet 
a* used subst] 

1 . That which is sweet to the taste; something 
having a sweet taste. Chiefly poet. 

a 1390 Cursor M, 7126 Of peetand pc metevt sprang, And 
pesuete vteo pe Strang. Ibid, 23979 He dranc sure and 
t pe suete. 1399 Gower Conf. f. 82 Fulofte and thus the 
swete souptb, Wban it is knowe to the last. 2390 SfENseR 
F. Q. I, lit. 39 A dram of sweet b worth a pound of sowre. 
i6oy Skaks. Cor. in, L 157 Let them not Rcke The sweet 
which is their po}*son. z6zx Bible x Esdras tx. 51 (Joe then 
and eate the fat, and drinke the sweet. AfSi ^wper 
Conversat. 440 The mind. .Visiting ev’ry fiow’r with labour 
meet, And gathering all her treasures sweet by sweet. 

b. A sweet food or drink. 

CX400 Desir, Troy 13683 Fortune.. Lurkis in lightly with 
lustis in hert, Geis bym swolow a swete, pat swcllis hym 
after. x 65 o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 22 The Nobility 
of the Country affect much to cat Ambar, Musk, and other 
sweets, ^ Dryoek Virg. Georg, iv. 399 Such Rage of 
Honey in their Bosom beats : And such a Zeal they have for 
flow’ry Sweets, 1743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes iv. xii. 22 
Bring the glad merchandise, with sweets replete. x8oz 
Eng. Encycl. V. 610/2 The purer siveets, as sugar... Ibe 
unctuous and mucilaginous sweets, as the impure sugars, 
liquorice, &c. x86x Flor. Nightingale Hursing (ed. 2) 
51, 1 have never known a person take to siveets when he was 
ill who disliked them when he was well. 1887 Jefferies 
Amaryllis iii. If there were two courses, then bread between 
to prepare the palate, and to prevent the sweets from 
quarrelling with the acids. 

c. pi. Syrup added to wine or other liquor to 
sweeten and improve its flavour ; hence, wine or 
other liquor thus sweetened ; applied spec, to 
British wines and cordials. 

a 1679 Sir J. l^IooRE Eng. Interest (1703I 33 'I’he best way 
to Order your Su^ar before j'ou put it into your Cyder, is to 
make it into a kind of or Sweets. x ^5 Act 74-8 

^^iil. Hit c. 30 § 6 Mixed Liquors commonly called and 
known by the Name of Sweets, made from foreign or 
English MatcriaU. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sweets, 
the Dreggs of Sugar used by Vintners, to allay the undue 
fermenting or fretting of their Wine. 1763 Blackstone 
Comtn.i. viii. 320 All artificial wines, commonly called sweets. 
1842 Penny Meg. 29 Oct. 431/1 Mark Beaufoy.. entered his 
name at the Excise as a ‘maker of sweets ’ about a century 
ago. 1845 Dodd Brit. Manuf. 98 At fir^t the name of 
‘ sweets* was confined principally to the varieties of raisin, 
wne. 1889 Act 52 ff S 3 tHci. a 42 § 28 The expression 
‘ sweets or made wines ' shall mean any liquor which is made 
from fruit and sugar, .and which has undergone a process of 
fermentation. 

d. spec. A sweet dish (a pudding, tart, cooked 
fruit, etc.), or one of several such, forming a 
separate course at a meal. Usually pi. 

1834 Dickens Sk. Boz, Steam Exeurs., The sweets [on the 
table] shook and trembled till it was quite impossible to help 
them. - 2852 Thackeray Esmond 11. xv. By the time the 
soup came he fancied thej* must have been hours at table; 
and as for the sweets and jellies, be thought they never 
would be done, a 1864 Hawthorne Grlmshawe xix. (1891) 
246 And entremets, and ‘ sweets *, as the English call them, 
tBjo R. C. Lehmann H. Fludyer 41 There was a delidous 
sweet forIuncbeon„,It was like a sort of bird’s-nest in spun 
barley.sugar with whipped cream eggs inside. 

e. A sweetmeat, esp. in lozenge or ‘ drop ' form. 

S'.vzznz is earlier in this sense. 
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1831 Mayhcw Lend, Labour I, 203/2 Rose acid, which is 
a ‘ transparent * sweet. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. v, The 
basket supplied the few* small lots of fruit and .sweets that 
he offered for sale. 1877 R, J. More Under the Balkans 
XV, 216 Sweets, jcllj’, and water were then handed round by 
the bridesmaids to the assembled, guests. 

2 . Sweetness of taste ; sweet taste, rare, 

rx38x Chaucer Pari. Forties x6r For thu of loue hast lost 
thi last, y gesse As seek man hath of swete & biltcrnesse. 
1703 Beverley Virginia ii. iv. § 13. (1722) 113 Their [sc. 
mufberries’J Taste., being of a faintish Sweet, without any 
Tartness. 1887 Ladd Physiol. Psychol. il iii. § 13. 313 It 
seems tolerably^ well established that sweet and sour are 
tasted chiefly with the tip of the tongue. 

3 . That which is pleasant to the mind or feelings; 
something that affords enjoyment or gratifies 
desire ; (a) pleasure, (a) delight ; the pleasant part 
of something. In later use chiefly in //., the 
pleasures or delights of something. 

Often in contrast with bilUrf settr, and in expressions 
retaining literal phraseology, c.g. to taste or suck the 
svjccRs) of. 

sing. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. XI. 250 A1 though it be sourc 
to suflre ^re cotneth swete 1C. xiii. 143 a swete] after. 2423 
Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxxii, Euery wicht his awin suete or 
sore Has niaist In myndc. c 1440 ^Jacob's Well xo6 He had 
leuere lesyn thre massys Jjan lo forgo 00 sicpc or o sweet in 
he morwcnjTi^. X553 T. Wil^n Rhet, (1580) 31 Where tlie 
sweele hath his sower ioypcd with hym. 1560 Rollano Seven 
Sages 70 He. .had slokinnit of bedsolace the sweit. 15^ 
Cooper Admon. 178 Princes, .which suck the sweete from 
the people of God. x6xi Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iii. 3 When 
DafTndiU begin to pecre,.. Why, then comes in the sweet o' 
the yecre. 1637 Hevwood Pleas. Dial. Wks. 1874 VJ. 302 
Who can know the sweet of ease, That never was in paine? 
1697 Dampier Voy. round World (1699) 64 Our Jamaica* 
men Trade thither indeed, and find the sweet of it. 1723 
Pope Odyss, v. 152 Love, the only sweet of life. 187B 
Urow’uwg LaSaisiaz-^io Must.. Every sweet warn * ’Ware 
my bitter!* 

pi. 1583 Melbancke Philotimus Ciij, Al^myes shun such 
hitter sweets. 1590 Lodge Rosalind (1392) G iij, Of all 
soft sweets, I like my mlslris brest. 1596 Shaks, Tam. Shr. 

I. i. 28 To suckc the sweets of sweele Philosophic. 1607 
Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. i. Gj, An incredible Act..Twixt 
mj* Step-mother and the Bastard, oh, Incestuous sweetes 
beiweene ’em. 1694 tr. Miltods Lett. State Wks. 1738 II. 
17s Your Lordships.. who. .enjoy the sweets of Peace both 
at home and abroad. 1697 Dritien AEneid xi. 417 The 
Gods have envy'd me the svirects of Life. 1749 Fielding 
Tom yones iii. vi, Surfeited with the sweets of marriage, or 
disgusted ^ its bitters. 2826 F. Reynolds Li/e Times 

II. 436 Being now compelled daily, to taste more and more 
of the sweets of management. 2838 K. S, Surtees Ask 
Mamma xlv. 200 Mr. Bankhead, knowing the sweets of 
office, again aspired lo high placos. x 85 t Hughes Tom 
Brown at' Ox/, x, The run. .up to town to, .taste some of 
the sweets of the season, 

b. Contrasted with sweat. 

2588 Kyd Househ. Philos. Index, Wks. (1901) 276 Gaine 
purchased with sweat or sweete, 2607 Hieron Wks. 1. 397 
\Ve haue heard hitherto of the sweat, now let vs heare the 
sweet of religion, x6xo Mason Turke y. I, Ere we bad 
relisht the sweete of her sweete Isie), that is llic fruit of her 
labors. 1667 Flavel //i^f^/rf(i754) J29 He that will 
not have the sweat, must not expect the sweet of religion. 
1670 Ray Prov. 146 No sweet without some sweat. 

4 . A beloved person, darling, sivectheart. (Cf. 
Sweet a. 8 c.) 

In ME, verse that srvete isfrcq. used conventionally. 

13.. Guy IVarw. (A) 4578 No yno loued non bot )?at 
swete. ^^2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 832 Hyt was my 
swete rj'ght al hir selve. 0x400 Desir. Troy Mychc 
sorow hade his S>tc the sun lo behold, And oft swonyt that 
swete, & in felle.^ 014S0 Hekrvson Mor.F<w.,Cock 

Cc Fox vH, At his end I did mybcsiccurisTo hald his held.. 
S>'ne at the last, the sweit swell in my arme- 2592 Shaks. 
Rom, ^ yul. ni. lil 262 Bid my Sweete prepare to chide, 2640 

Xx.Verdere's Rom,o/Rcm.lli.(>6 Amon%\he which [gentle. | 
women] perceiving my Claristea (so is this inexorable sweet 
named) to be one. 2664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 394 This made 
the beauteous Queen of Crete To take a Town*BuU for her 
Sweet. 2703 Rules 0/ Civility As, for a Governor, speak- 

ing of his Wife, to say,, .My Sweet is the rnost prudent. 
2833 Tennyso.s Maud I. xxii. xi, She is coming, my own, 
my su'eet. x868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 1. 1. 289 What 
feat do ye Thb eve in honour of inj* sweet and me? 

5 . A sw'eet sound, rare’“^. 

2390 Spenser F. Q. \. xii. 39 Yet wist no creature, whence 
that heauenly sweet Proceeded. 

6 . Sweetness of smell, fragrance ; pi, sweet 
odours, scents, or perfumes, poet, 

*594 Drayton Sonn., Amour xxv, Some muz'd to sec the 
earth enuy the ayre. Which from her l>*p5 exhald refined 
sweet. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xeix, More flow-ers 1 noted, yet 
I none could see, But sweet, or culler it had slolne from 
thee. 16x2 Webster White Devil 11. i. 165 The natural! 
sw'cetes Of the Spring-violet. <227x8 Prior 2nd Hymn 
Callimachus 50 Perfumes distill their Sweets. 2784 Cowper 
Task L 444 He,. riots in the sweets of ev’ry breeze.^ 2820 
Shelley Skylark TbeVeent it gives Makes faint with too 
much sweet those heay>*-wingW thieves. 2822 Clare Vill, 
Minstr. Il.-Si Perfuming evening with a luscious sweet. 

7 . pi. Substances having a sweet smell ; fragrant 
flowers or herbs; i* scents, perfumes. Now rare, 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 266 Sweets, to the swtet. 1639-40 
in Swayne Churchw. Ace. Sarum (zS0) 320 Sweetes to 
bunie in the Church at Cbrismass. 26^ Milton P. L. v. 
294 Through Groves of Mynhe, And flowTing Odours... A 
Wilderness of Sweets, 2692 Lend. Gaz. No. 2641/4 Tlie 
Bottle of Sweets [viz. perfumej. 1784 Cowper Task n. 257 
Strew the deck With lavender, and sprinkle liquid sweets. 
1837 Ht. ftlAETiN'EAU Soc. Amcry II. 63 The rich carnations 
and other sw'ests that bloomed in the garden. 

8 . attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense i e), as 
szueel'box, -TJiakerj-piaking, -shop, -stall, -standing. 
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^i73'-3 P-.SiiAW iw/. xi. (1755) 20, The Art o( 

Sweet; Making might receive a high Degree of Improvement 
by using pure Sugar as one general wholesome Sweet 
instead of those infinite Mixtures of Honej*. RaUins, Syrups’ 
Treacle, Stum, Cyder, &c. wherewith the Sweet.Makers 
supply the \yine.Coopers. 2879 Miss E. K, Bates Egypt. 
Bonds II. vi. 166 The sweet.shops, with their sugary wares. 
1882 East. Daily Press 27 July 3 All day Jong the sweet 
stalls., were be.sieged -by battalions of the common honey 
bee. 2896 Wesim.Gai. 18 Mar. 8/2 A Hoxton .‘JUgar-boili 
and sweei.maker. 2902 ‘ Q ' White Wo/gi He had bought 
a packet off one of the sweet-standings. 

Sweet (swJt), a, and adv. Forms : i swoete, 
Norlhumb. auoet, suet, 1-6 swete, 2-6 swet, 
3-6 suete, 4-5 suet, Sc. sweyt, 4-8 Sc, sweit, 
5-7 sweete, (2 sweote, 3 swlete, 4 suette, 
swett, squete, sweyte, Kent, zueto, 5 swetto, 
sqwete, swyte, 6 Sc, sweitt, sueit, 7 suiet, 8 
Sc. suit), 6- sweet. Cotttp. 1 8wet(t)ra, 3-5 
swettere, (i awoetra, 3 swettre, swetture, 4 
-ore, -our, 5 -ir, -ur ; 4 squetter, suetter), 4-5 
swetter; 4 swetere, Sc. -are, 6 Sc, -ar, suetar, 
5- sweeter. Sup. 1-5 swotest, 2-5 -este, 5 
-iat, 5- sweetest; also 3-5 swetteste, 4-5 
-ost, 5 -ist. [Com. Tent, ; OE. S7tf/te, = OFris, 
swlt, OS. swbti, MLG. so/e, sute, (LG. sole, sot}, 
jvIDu. soete, suete (Du. zoet), OPIG. suo^, swuoti 
(MHG. sueie, G. siiss), ON. s&trlf>\\. sot, Da. sbd) 
OTeut. ^swdtja-, *swdti-, f, swot- (whence OE. 
swSte Soot adv.) Indo-eiir. swad- (with variant 
szodd-), in Skr. svddlts sweet, svddali to be sweet, 
Gr. i} 2 u? sweet, ijbfaOai to rejoice, pleasure, 

apcbvtiv (tadou, labd) to please, 'L.sudvis {i—*swad- 
wis) sweet, suddere to advise (properly, lo make 
something pleasant to). Gothic shows another 
grade of the root in sitts^ 

A. adj. 

1. Pleasing to the sense of taste; having a pleasant 
laste or flavour; spec, ha^dng the characteristic 
flavour (ordinarily pleasant when not in excess) of 
sugar, honey, and many ripe fruits, which corre- 
sponds to one of the primary sensations of taste. 
Also said of the taste or flavour. Often opposed 
lo bitter or sour (so also vafig. senses). 

See also special collocations in C. 2. 
eS88 IEltrzv Boeih, xxxix. § 9 pset is forbwi sc gooda 
lacce selle )>am halum men seftne drenc & swclnc. a xooo 
Phartix 203 (Gr.) t>a swetestan somnaS & gxdra3 wj^rta 
wynsume & wudubleda. ^2250 Death 106 in 0» E.Mise., 
Hwer beotJ hine dihsches Midd pint swete sonde? 2303 R* 

, Brunne Handl. Syune 2398 Delytablc, & swete of sauourc. 
*377 Lascu P, PL B. xir. 264 pe larkc, .is. .swifter ban be 
pecok, And of flescb,.. fatter and swetter. 2393 Joid, C. 
XIX. 60 Somme [apples] ar swettere ban some and sonnere 
wollcn rotye. cxj4p Pecdck Repr. i. xiii. 67 Hony xs 
swettist to him of al)e otherc metis. 2523 Fitziiehb. Hutb. 

§ 23 The yongcr and the grener that the grasse is, the softer 
and sweter It wyll be, whan it is bey. 2574 Newton Health 
Mag. I j b, The fleash that is about the bones is sweeter and 
better to digest then other. 2594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 
II, i, He giuc thee Sugar-almonds, sweete Conserues. 2596 
Edward III, li. i, 406 A sugred, sweet and most delitious 
last, 2667 Milton P. L. v. 68 O Fruit Divine, Sweet of 
thy self, but much more sweet thus cropt. 2763 Museum 
Rust. IV. 39S Fine-flavoured, mellow, sweet beef from beasts 
fed with oil.cakes. z8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xi, A tart— a 
flam— and some nonsense sweet things, and comfits. 2827 
Faraday Chern. Manip. xxiv, (2842) 629 The liquid will 
cornmunicatea very aromatic sweet taste to it. 2883 Cassells 
Diet. Cookery 772/1 Rose Sauce for Sv-'eet Puddings. 2887 
Bentley Man, Bot. (ed. 5) 824 Secondarj' products of me- 
tastasis, i^me of which, as sweet secretions, &c, are neces- 
San' for the perpetuation of the species, 

h. In simifative and other proverbial phr. 

C825 Vesp. Ps. x\’iiL ii [xix. 10] Dulciora super vitl ff 
/avurn, svvoetran ofer hunig & biobraid. C1385 Chaucer 
Millers T. so He hym self as sweele as is the roole Of 
lycorys. « 1400-50 Wars Alex. 3855 Wasneuir na bony m 
na hyue vndirc heuen swettir. c 1403 Lydc. 'Temple o/Gias 
2252 Swete i-s swettir eftir biltemts. 14.. Lat. 4 
Prov. (MS. Douce 52) If. 26 b, Hungor makyth harde bonjs 
swete. 2546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867J 16 Sw'cete mj-ate w-jiil 
haue sowre sawce, a 2533 Udall Royster D, 1. iii. 

20 Soft fire maketh sweete make, good Madge, 

Shaks. A. Y. L, iii. iL 213 Sweetest nut, hath sowresi rinde- 
2607 (see Sauce sb. x bj. 2671 T. Hunt Abeced, beJwlast. 

79 l*he sweetest flesh Is next the bone.^ 2697 Drvden Virg- 
Past, vii. 53 Fair Galathea, with thy silver Feet, O, whiter 
than the Swan, and more than Hybla sweet. 2721 Bailey 
S.V., After sweet Meat comes sowr Sauce. 2^ W. W. 
Jacobs 6*<'<2 Urchins, C/rwVr .!^rV//x (1906) 90 ‘The meats 
aw-ful.* * It's as sweet as nuts, 'said the skipper. 

2 . Pleasing to the sense of smell; having a 
pleasant smell or odour ; fragrant. Also said of 
the smell or odour. 

900 tr. Brda's Hist, ni.^iii. (18^) 27^ Hordarm. .balpmi 
& p^ra deorwyr6esiena w>Tta & bara swetestena bara pe m 
middangearde warron. 97s BlickL Horn, 59 pa ^wetan 
stencas gestinca^ b^^ra r^Tiduw'yrta. ^2x73 Lamb. Horn, 53 
e s%veote smel of b« chese. C1220 Bestiary ^3 \ t ol 
is tirote it smit an ondc, De swetteste Sing 8ai is o londe- 
<2 227* Lune Ron 151 in O. E, Misc. 97 pu art swetture 
bane eny flur. <2 2300 Cursor M. 2381 Cipres, be b® 
sauur, Bilakens ur suete [Fair/, squete] sauueur. cs^ 
CiiAVCr.nProL 5 ^phirus.. with his swete brecth. C24*5 
Cast. Persev. Box in Macro Plays lor Parkys, poundp, & 
many pens, fei semyn to 50U swetter b^nne sens. 2542 
Boorde Dyetary xx. (1870) 2S1 Parsley. .doth cause a roan 
to haue a swete breth. 2590 Shaks. Mids, N . il i. 252, I 
know a banke.. Quite oacr-cannoped.,With sweet muskc 
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roses, and with Eglantine. X596 — Tam, Shr. Induct, x. 
Burne sweet W^d to make the Lodging sweete. 1650 Fuf 
III. ii. §5 PilIasters..of.. Almuggin trees,, whicbj 
xf odoriferous,.. m.ade that passage as sweet to the smell, 
as specious to the sight. X78X Cowper HoJ>e 290 Sweet 
scent, or lovely form, or both combined. x8so Tennyson hi 
Mem, Ixxxvi, Sweet after showers, ambrosial air. 

tb, spec. Perfumed, scented. See also sweeh 
hag^ -ballj -powder (in C. i a), Sweet-avater. Obs, 
.*S73-4 »n Feuillerat Revets Q, Elis, (rgoS) aoS Sweelc 
lightes of white wex for the same vii*. 159* Aec.-Bk, IK 
IKrav in Antiquary XXXII. 79 A barrell swet sop, xxixr. 
16x1 Shaks. IVint, T, iv. iv. 253 You promis'd me a tawdry- 
lace, and a paire of sweet Gloues, 1656 Earl Monvi. tr. 
Boccalints Pol, Touchstone^ 407 The Monopoly of making 
sweet Gloves to that Nation whose hand did stink in- 
sufferably. 

3 . Free from offensive or disagreeable taste or 
smell ; not corrupt, putrid, sour, or stale ; free from 
taint or noxious matter ; in a sound and wholesome 
condition. 

cx*so Gen. Sf Ex. 3302 A funden trew Sor-inne dede 
Jloyse^and it wur5 swet on tt stede. <1x300 Cursor M, 
6352-4 be water W3S al suetc alson, pe water )>at sua full 
stanc, Suetter neuer hai sihen drank, xsox Reg: Privy 
Seal Scotl, I, xoo/x [3^] lasiis of salmond, ful, rede, and 
swele. 1596 Harington Metam, Ajax Eiv b, Because hee 
had not seen© better to the keeping sweet of the streets. 
1607 Dekker IPestiv. Hoe 1. Wks. 1873 II. agi He hath an 
excellent trick to keepe Lobsters and Crabs sweet in summer. 
x6SS Marq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § xoo fniey] furni^h 
Cities with Water, .as well as keep them Sweet, running 
through several Streets, i68x Plain Instr.Pruit, 

trees 139 Cyder Fruit.. laid upon a sweet and dry floor, in 
a heap. 1685 Compt, Servant Maid 144 You must wash your 
own Linen, keeping your self sweet and clean. 1754 Compl. 
Cyder-nuzn 1x4 A sufficient Number of sweet Caslu to put it 
into. X791 Trans. Soe. Arts IX. p. xvii, Preserving Fresh 
Water sweet, for the use of Seamen during long voyages. 
1859 Jephson Brittany v, 55, 1 question whether the Iwds 
would be so clean and sweeL z86x hlas. Beeton Bk. 
HouseJu Managem, (x88o) 385 In choosing a ham, ascertain 
that it is perfectly sweet. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coalmiining^ 
Sweety free from fire-damp or other gases, or fVom fire-stink. 

t b. spec. Of water : Fresh, not salt Also of 
butter : Fresh, not salted. (Cf. G. siisswasser^ F. 
eati dottcCf etc.) Obs, 

cxooo Sax. LeechxL II. 134 Drince wegbradan seaw on 
swetum wastre. ffi*2o Bestiary ysa lepeff 3anne wi3 
mikel list, Of swet water he haueo 3rist. a 1425 Cursor M, 
6349(Trin.) pei fond . . Watir bitturas any bryne. Asbryne hit 
was & no swettur. 1480 Caxton Myrr. xx. 109 Alle watres 
come of the see; as wel the swete as the salt. X5S3 Eoeh 
Treat. Newe fnd. (Arb.) 26 In this deserte are..founde 
bytter waters: but moteoften fressbeand sweete waters, zsgx 
K. W. Bk, Caokrye 8 b, In the seething pot put in a peece of 
sweet Butter. z66x Lovell Hist. Anim. fy Min. Iiurod., 
Living In rivers and other sweet waters. X709T. Robinson 
Hat, Hist, Westmoreld. iv. 23 The subterrene Waters are 
those sweet Mineral Feeders, which do implete the Body of 
the Earth, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 84 Animals which 
. .live alternately on land or in sweet water. 

fc. Of bread (in i6th c, versions of and allu* 
sions to Scripture) : Unleavened, (Opposed tb 
sour as in SouR-DODOH.) Obs, 

1526 Tisdale Mark xiv. 12 The first daye of swele 
breed. 1535 CtoVERDALE Exod, xxxiv. 18 The feast of swele 
bred shall thou kepe. 1593 Nashe Christ's T, Wks. 1904 
II. 48 The feast ot Tabernacles, the feast of sweet Bread, 
and the feast of Weckes. 

d. Of milk : Fresh, not sour : see sweet milk in 
C. I a. 

18x2 Sir J. Sinclair Syst. Hush. Scot, i, 105 The milk can , 
be sold sweet, as t^en from the cow, 

e. Old Chem, and Metallurgy. Free from corro- 
sive salt, sulphur, acid, etc. 

x666 Boyle Orig. Formes ff Qiial, il xv. 3x5 Chymists.. 
terme the Calces of hletals and other Bodies dulcifi’d, if 
they bofreed from all corrosive salts and sharpness of Tast, 
sw^t, though they have nothing at all of positive sweetness. 
2881 ^YMOND MiningGloss.y SvsceUroasting. 

4 . Pleasing to the ear ; having or giving a 
pleasant sound ; musical, melodious, harmonious : 
said of a sound, a voice, an instrument, a singer or 
performer on an instrument. 

4:900 tr. Baida's Hist. iv. iii. (1890) 264 I>a jeherde he . .l^a 
swetestan slefne & la fesrestan singcndra- a 1300 Cursor 
M. X030 par sune es soft and suet sang. ?<z 2366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 76S la lorejm her notes bee Fulle swelter than 
in this centre. CX460 Towneley Myst. xv. 13 A I myghtfull 
god, what cuer this ment, so swete of toyn. e 1500 Melusine 
i. 7 He stood styL.lo here her swetle & playsaunt voyce. 
XS30 Palsgr, 278/1 Swetetunyng, modulation, a 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VIH, 214 h, liii. I^Iuses plaiyrig on seueral 
sw’ete instrumentes. 1560 Bible (Geneva) a Sam. xinii. i 
Dauid..tbe swete singer of Israel. X599 Shaks., etc. Pass. 
Pitgr. 282 Cleare weU spring not, sweete birds sing not. 1602 
— Ham, III. L 166 Like sweet Bels iangled, out of tune, and 
harsh. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D* Acosta's Hist.Tmltesvu. iiu 
500 Their tongue and pronountiation is ^•e^y sweete and 
pleasant. 16x7 Moryson I tin. x. 152 A pmre of Organs doth 
make sweet musicke. 2697 Dryden Fttg. Georg, ly.^ 
Th'Infcmal Troops. .lUt’ning, crowd the sweet Musicians 
side. 2780 Cowper Dai'cs 37 Thus sang the 5®* 

quester'd bird, Soft as the passing wind. 1836 puBOURC 
Violin L (167S) ii The vdol instruments were decidedly 
sweet, but comparatively^ dull. 2S59 Tesnysos Marr, 
Geraint 329 The sweet voice of a bird. 

5 . Pleasing (in general) ; yielding pleasure or 
enjoyment; agreeable, delightful, charming, (Only 
literary in unemotional use : cf. e.) 

a! to the mind or feelings. 
c833 /Elfred Boeih.xxxv. §4 Hi..mcahton caoeseggan 
SoSspell, sif him ha leasunga emren swetran. egoo tr. 


Baedas Hist. v. x.Yiii. (1890) 4E2 Me symble swele & mm- 
sum w^, oat ic ohhe leornode obhe l$rde o53e write, 
f r , 33 Ac swo pe wowe pinke3 biter, 

r® P®. Icste 3, swo pincS w'ele pe sweltere pan hit 
cuineo parouer. a 2225 Aster, R. 294 Drauh, ase he dude, 
swete likunge into smeortunge. c 2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 210 
Paradis, An erd al ful of swete blis. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 631 
ring was fair to se, pe jift was wel swete. 1362 Langl. 
° '-t **.^^L° * f3 Petsones and parisch presies..askep leue 
. .1 o singe per for Simonye, for seluer is swete. 1377 Ibid. 

*79 pough he here hem no bred, he bereth hem swelter 
lyuocc. 1393 'hiti, C. XXI. 219 He hadde nat wist wyterly 
"ineper <3eh "'er soure oper sweyte. e 1449 Pecock Rekr. i. 
xiii. 66 In the historial parlies of the Gold Testament and of 
the Newe, is miche delectable and sweete. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sletdane*s Compt, 337 b. How swete is y« name of peace, and 
how comfortable a thing it is. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 4 b, 
[It] is otherwise effectuous to bring a man in sweete sleepe. 
*S7S Gascoigne Glasse Govt, iv. vi, Although it seeme unto 
some men a sweete thing to commaunde. t6oo Shaks. 
A,Y, E. 11. L 12 Sweet are the vses of aduersitie. 2604 — 
Ham. 111. iy. 209(Qo.2) O tis most sweete When in one line 
two crafts directly meete; 2609 (sec Revenge sb. x]. 2638 
Junius Paint. Astcients 119 Art, abounding with many 
sweet vices, drew still the eyes.. of unadvised spectators. 
*643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xl. 3 A sweet providence ; that these 
obnoxious officers should be sent to Joseph’s prison. 1738 
Wesley Hymn^* Let us go/ortk' u. When He vouchsafes 
our Hands to use, It makesthe Labour sweet. 2784 Cowper 
Teisk I. 94 Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk. Ibid. 
XI. 482 Oh, popular applause, what heart of man Is proof 
against thysweet seducing charms? iaatWoRDSw,>Sparr<nu’s 
Hesi ig A heart, the fountain of stveet tears. 2876 Miss 
Braddon y. Haggard's Dau.x^ It was sweeter to you to 
help others than to be happy yourself. 2882 Serjt, Ballan- 
TISE Exper. iv. 41, 1 xeceived half a guinea, the sweetest 
that ever found its way into my pocket. 

b. to the senses ; esp. to the sight = Lovely, of 
charming appearance. 

7 a 2366 Chaucer Rose 622 And thus he walketh to 
solace Hym and his folk for swettcr place To pleyn ynne 
he may not fynde. 2375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 66 Quhen 
byrdis syngis on the spray, ..For sofines of that sweit 
sesoune. c 2430 Chev. Assigne 44 A seluer cheyne J^he on 
of hem hadde, a-bowte his sxvete swyrt. 1590 Spenser P, 
Q. ir. X. 47 Warlike C®sar, tempted vrith the name Of this 
sweet Island/ 16x7 Moryson Itisu x. 90 The place where 
the Marchants meete, called la Loggia, lying vpon the sea, 
is as sweete an open roome, as euer I saw. 1632 Lithgow i 
Trav. tv, 137 The sweetest face, the youngest age, and ! 
whitest skin 'vas in greatest value and reouest. 2645 
Symonos Diary (Camden) 175 His Majestic lay al Mr, 
Crompton's bowse, a sweet place in a fyneparke. <22700 
Evelyn Diary 53 Apr. an. 2646, This sweete Towne (rr.vin- 
cenzaj has more well-built Palaces than any of its dimen- 
sions in all Italy. 2822 Byron Ck. Har. l Ixxlx, On high 
The corse (of the bull killed In tbebull-figbtj is piled— sweet 
sight ibr vulgar eyes. 2837 Campbell Cora Linn xi, It was 
as sweet an Autumn day .As ever shone on Clyde. 2842 
Borrow BibU in Spain xxvi. 282 It is a sweet spot, and the 
prospect wbkh opens from it ts extensive. 

il The pbr. sweet in (M^, ond5)^bed has been 
nsed with various implications. 

a 2300 Havelok 2927 (HeJ dide him I?ere sone wedde Hire 
|»at ^vas ful swete in bedd^ 2722 Kelly i'c. Prov, 290 Sweet 
in the Bed, and sweir up in the Momins:, was never a good 
Hoosewife. a x8oo in ^ing Set. Atu:. Pop. P, Scotl. (2822) 
xxilt. Introd., A Clown is a Clown both at home and abroad; 
When a Rake be b comeIy,and sweet in bb bed, 

C. Of song or discourse, and hence transf, of a 
poet, oratoff etc., with mixture of sense 4 : Pleasing 
to the ear and mind ; pleasant to hear or listen to ; 
sometimes implying * persuasive, wiping *, f or in 
bad sense, * alluring, enticing’. 

c 1386 Chaucer ProL 265 Somwhat he lipsed for bb wan- 
townesse To make hb eoglbsh sweete vp on his tongc. 
2423 Jas, I JCingis Q. iv. His metir sucie.,fun of morali- 
ice. C2480 Henrvson Mor. Fab. Prol. i, Thair polite 
termes of sweit Rhelorie. 2526 Tindale Rom, xvi. x8 By 
swete preachynges and flattcrynge wordes (iheyj dcccave 
the hertes of the innocentes. <*1533 Ld. Berners Geld, 
Bk. M, AureU (1546) Ej, He was so swete in hb wordes, 
that many tymes he was barde morc^ than ihre boures 
togyther. x6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. xni. (1627) 175 Such 
a one (re. book] as b roost easie, both for the sweetest 
Latine and choisest matter. 2632 Milton V Allegro 233 
Sweetest Shakespear fancies childe. 2746 Frasxxs tr. 
Horace, Arid/ Poetry ii3Whosc rapid Numbers, suited to 
the Stage,.. with sweet Variety were found to please. 

d. ironicdUyi cf. Fine <r. 12 c. 

2656 G. ColUER Ansvj. ts Quest. 18 Here’s another sweet 
inference. 2677 Mieoe Enz-Fr. Diet. s.v., I should have 
made a sweet ousiness on’t for my self. 1725 T. Thomas In 
MSS. Dk. Portland (HbL MSS. Comm.) VI. 233 We had 
a specimen of the sw’cet road we were to clamber inrougfa, , . 
a pretty sharp ascent. .full of loose, ragged stones. 1850 
Smedley F. Fairlegh xl,Oh I they made a sweet row, I can 
tell you. . - . , 

e. In colloq. use, an emotional epithet e.xpres- 
sive of the speaker’s personal feelings as to the 
attractiveness of the object. 

*779 Mirror Na 41 ? 7 Mbs Betsy bad taken down some 
sweet copies of verses, assbe called them, in her memorandum 
book. 1782 Miss Burney 1. iv, * I assure you’, she 
continued, 'she has all Parb in her disposal; the sweetest 
caps’, the most beautiful trimmings! and her ribbons are 
quite divine 1’ *840 Thackeray Barber Cox Honour- 
able Tom Fitf 'Waiter, courin of Lord BjToas; smokes all 

— ^ne. 

False 
falb 

or 
ect. 

Chiefly tecijnical : see qaots. j 

a. Favourable, genial. j 


day; and has wriitcn tbc sweetest poems j*ou » 

2884 Boston (Mass.) ymL 22 Nov. 2/5 A new fashiori in 1 
hair is quite sweet. 28S7 Jessopr Arcady viix. 
in love with sonie sweet tiuog in hats or handkerchieli 
6 . In extended use : Having an agreeable 
benien quality, influence, operation, or eff 


23.. E. E. Alia. P, C. 236 Styffe streraes & street hem 
strayned a whyle..Tyl a swetter ful swyhe hem swejed to 
bonk. 1594 Plat yewelBho, i. 50 Some further & sweeter 
helps for her barren groundes. 2824 Loudon Encycl. Card, 
§ 329s After the bed has come to a sweet heat, shut down 
close at night. 

t>. Of land, products, or the like: Free from 
bitter or similar deleterious qualities. 

XS77 Googe tr. Heresbaeli's Husb. 24 The land, .b. .called 
..pleasaunt ground, sweete, blacke, rotten, and mellowed, 
which are the signes of good ground. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
VI. xxiv. 688 Bay..growcth plentifully.. by the sea syde in 
saltishe groundes. .and dielh not in the winter season, as it 
doth in sweete groundes. 1649 Blithe Eng. Itnprcv. xxiii. 
140 Which sorts of Land if Rich, and Sweet, will lose Advance 
by Ploughing. 1765 Museum Rtut. HI. 239 The land most 
suitable for this plant [sc. teazel] b that of a thin sweet sur- 
face, and marly bottom. 1839 Murchison SHuk Syst. i. x. 
135 From its sulphureous properties, it b also preferred to 
coal of the sweetest and best quality. 2840 Civil Eng. 4 
Arch, yml. III. 296/2 Iron of an excellent quality, which 
they terra sweet-iron. 

c. Easily managed, handled, or dealt with ; 
working or moving easily or smoothly. 

2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 192 The fourteenth a Game- 
ster, if he sees the Hic sweet, He presently drops down 
a Cog in the street. 1725 Neva Cant. Diet., Sweet, easy to 
be taken in : Also expert, dexterous, clever ; As, Sweet's 
your Hattd, said of one who has the Knack of stealing by 
Sleight of Hand, x8ox Strutt Sports 6* Past. i. i. 16 
B^ts of s-wtel flight, ..the buck, the doe, the bear, tbe 
rein deer, the elk, and the spytard. 2883 Stevenson Treas. 
1 st, xr, vii, You never imagined a sweeter schooner — a child 
might sail her. 29x5 Blackw, Mag. Sept 316/1 She was a 
sweet ship in a seaway if one Icnew her idiosyncrasies. 

fd. Arl. Delicate, soft. Ois. (Cf, Sweeten 8 b.) 

xMa Evelyn Chaleogr. 66 So s\veet, even and bold was his 
work. 2662 Faithorne Craving 4* Etching xviL 2x It b 
at the first operation, that you are to cover all the faintest 
and sweetest places. 

7. transf. (chiefly in phr.) Fond of or inclined 
for sweet things, esp. in sweet tooth (see C. I a). 

Z59Z Shaks. Two Gettt. 111. L 330 She hath a sw*eet mouth. 

8 . Dearly loved or prized, precious; beloved, 
dear. 

<2900 Cynewulf yultana 94 (Gr.) Du cart debtor min seo 
dyreste & seo sw'eteste. ^2275 Passion our Lord 64 in 
O. E. Mise. 39 Vor vuele he dude go<^ per -vote hi at ben 
ende schedden bis swete blod. <21300 Cursor M. 24402 God 
luued h® luus lang befom pat his suet \Fnir/. squete, CStt, 
suele, Trin. swete] sun was bom. e 2375 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk, (MS. B.) 449 Swete ibesu make me saue. CX385 
Chaucer L. C, Ir. 1042 Dido, Whom scbulde he louyn but 
thb lady swete? ciiZk — Prol, Melileus f x8 By goddes 
sweete pyne. CZ400 Destr, Troyw^z All sweire haii full 
swiftly, vpon swete haloues. CS425 Seven Sag, (P.) 2080 
Thou >^*lt byschent, byswyte Jhesus. <2x533 to. Berners 
Hxton it 3, 1.. render grace., to cod my swet crealore, 2579 
Evvi Eupkues{Ax\>i) 74 He will De..readie to offer himselfe 
a Sacrifice for your sweete sake. 1583 Earl Northampton 
Def, agst. Prophecies Ppivb, Policarpus, the swede Mar- 
tirofour Lorde. 2591 Shaxcs. Two Ceni.w. vL soAyming at 
Siluia as a sweeter friend. 2592 — x Hen. VI, iv. vi. 55 Thy 
Life to me is sweet. 2780 Mme. D'Arblay Diary (1842) 1. 
359 Ah, how different and how superior our sweet father. 

b. In forms of address, freq, affectionale, but 
formerly also (now arc/t.^ respectful or compli- 
1 mentary. 

<2x225 Leg. Rath. 2536 Jli swete lif, se swoleliche he 
I smecheS ine..hec al me hunche3.,het he sent me. C2330 
spec. Gy de IVanv, 555 Swele lord, forjiue hu me. ^C23SO 
JK/7/. 4579 Swete sire,..Wharfore was .M JjIs fare 
fortnest bi-gunne? 2593 Shaks. %Hen. VI, xi. v. 237 Nay 
lake me with thee, gow sweet Exeter. 2605 — Lear t. 

V. 50 O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet Heauen. 26x7 
R. Fenton Treat. Ch. Rome 245 Sweet Jesus, had it not 
bcene for these and these, we had neuer beene enabled to 
preach thy GospelL 2693 Hutnours Town 32 Ah sweet 
Mr. Jovial, you mistake me quite. 2782 Cowper Parrot 
lit, ‘Sweet Poll!' his doting mistress cries, ‘Sweet Poll !* 
the mimic bird replies. 1807-8 Syd. Sshth PlymUv's Lett, 

X. (ed. Cassell) 20 In the first place, my sweet Abraham, the 
Pope b not yet landed. 2833 Tennyson Miller's Dau. ui, 
Give me one kiss: My own sweet Alice, we roust die, 2849 
Faber Hymn, Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go, 2875 
JowtTT Plato (ed. a) I. 25 Be cheerful, sweet sir, and give 
your opinion. 

c. absol. in affectionate address : Beloved, dear 
one ; also in superlative. (Cf, Sweet sb. 4.) 

cxeoo K. Horn 465 (Hark M.S.) Help me ych were 
Ydobbed to be knyhie, Suele, hi al \s\ myhte. 23. . Sir Beuet 
(A) 270 ‘Haue’, a scide, *ber his sonde Me Icue swet!' 
C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 250 Haue merc>' sweete or ye 
wot do me deye. <z 1400-50 Wars Alex. 2S26 Here send I 
he, my swete, salutb & loy. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. 11. 373 
Gentle sw-eetc. Your wits makes wbe things foolish. 2590 
— Mids. N . III. ii. 247 Sweete, do not scorne her so. a 1638 
Lovflace To I.ueasia, going to the Wars t, Teii me not, 
sweet, I am unkind. 28x4 Shelley ToM.W, Godwin y, \\ e 
are not happy, sweet ! \^x^—Rosat, 4 Helen 73 Xliou lead, 
my sweet. And I will follow. 2885 ‘ Mrs. Alexander At 
Bay X, I would give my life to buy peace for you, sweetest. 

d. Dear to the person himself; usually sarcasti- 
cally, ‘pet’, ‘precious’: chiefly qualifying or 
will. At cue's own sweet will*, just as one likes, 

1622 Chas. TsAnsw, to Peiit> Comm, in Rushw, //ir/. 

Colt (1650) I. 40 us not so Car wroug the J«uites, as to 
rob them of their sweet Positions and praaice ’hat very 
poinL 1746 Francis tr. Hor„ Saf. n. v. 62 Btd Iwm go 
home, of bis sweet self uUe care, a 2774 Tucklr Lt. A at. 
(iB'i) H. 4or Nor yet need be be too secLTe against all 
dam.igc to hb own sweet person. xBoz Wordsw'. Senn., 
JVest/n. Bridge 12 The river glidelh at hb own sweet wiU. 
x846'rENNYSON Lit.Squaliles iit. The petty fools of rhyme 
..Who.. strain to make an inch of room For their sweet 
Stives. * xSSa WniTTica Amy Il'enivorth 151 Lo>’c has 
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never known a law Beyond its own sweet will. 1873 
SywotiDS Grk, Pods xi.544 The monk Planudes. .remodelled 
the Greek Anthology of Cephalas at his own sweet will. 

9. Having pleasant disposition and manners ; 
amiable, kindly ; gracious, benignant, a. Of per- 
sons, etc. 

c82S Vssp. Ps. xxiv. 8 Dulcis d rectus Domtnus, swoete 
& reht dryten, c laoo Onwis 1258 Cullfrc iss milde, & meoc, 
& swet. 1 2273 Moral Ode 381 in O.E. Misc, 71 God is so 
swele & so muchel in his godnesse. 2297 It. Glouc. (Rolls) 
40B8 Ou iesu >at )mlke day work me suele 8: god. 1375 
Baheour Bruce i. 399 Quhen he wes blyth, he wes lully. 
And meyk and sweyt in cumpany. 23^5 Wvclif Ps, xcIx. 
ic.) S Preise his name, for swete is the Lord. 1553 
Respuhlica 1. 1. ioS,I double not a shewele Ladyc I shall 
fynde hir. C1610 U^otuen Saints She Avas a verie 
courteous andsweele woman. 2693 J* Edwards Author, O, 
ff N, Test, 350 Very good-natur*d^^ sweet, and benign 
persons. 1799 Wordsw. Lucy Gray u, The sw’ectcst thing 
that ever grew Beside a human door ! 2859 Tcwyson 
Marr, Gefainty^-^ Seeing her fjr.Enid] so sweet and ser^dcc- 
able. 2905 Eukor Glvn I'iciss, Evangeline 157 At luncheon 
she was sweet to me at once; 

ironical, 2608 Armik Nest Ninn. Dij,Hisreport., making 
no hones of the sweet youth gaue his doings thus, 2644 
Prykne & Walker Fiennes's Trial 36 note. Was not this 
a sweet Govemour, that professeth hc^ had no more charge 
of his chiefcst Fort, then of any house in theTo^vne? 

b. Of personal actions or attributes. 
a 2300 Cursor M, 30086 He knt nam of hir his flexs, Als his 
suet will al wess. c 2330 Spec, Guy de IVarw, 998 po selde 
anon he profetc To he widewe wordes swete. c 2400 Laud 
TroyBk, 28657 God., graunte vs of his swete grace Ther-In 
to haue a swete place i 1473 Rental Dk, Cu^ar-Angus 
(1879) 1. 277 The ourman qohilkthe Abbot assignis forkepyn 
of gud and suet nichlburhed. 2546 J. Heywood Prw, 
(1S67) 44 To see bis sweete lookes, and here hir sweete 
wurdes. 2590 Shaks. Com, Err, iL ii. 2x2, 1, 7, Antipholus, 
looke strange and fro\vne. Some other Mistresse hath thy 
sweet aspects. 2647 Herrick Noble Nunib.f Aimes i. Give, 
if thou canst, an Aimes; if not, afford, Instead of that, 
a sweet and gentle word. ai66t Fuller JFort/iies, iPest- 
tnoreld,{x662) u, 140 One of a sweet nature, comely presence 
courteous carriage, 1703 Stanhope Pnrapkr. II. 365 His 
Temper and Conversation is sweet and obliging. 2849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, viii. 11. 321 His person was pleasing, 
his temper singularly sweet. 1886 ‘ Ouioa * House Party v. 
(1887') 92 How are your children^ Tio they still care for me'/ 
That is very sweet of them. 

+ o. Gentle, easy, Obs, 

lioj MARtCHAM Caval, (1617) rr, iv. 50 A smooth Cannon . ,is 
of all byits the sweetest. Ibid, rv. viii. 39 You shall . . carrie 
an euen and sweet hand vpon him. 2622 T, Scott Belg, 
Pismire 37 To know the natures of all people, and to be able 
to carry a sa*eet hand, wherewith to manage them easily. 
2653 Fuller Ch, Hist, nc. vii..§ 24 That he was made a 
Cardiaall of purpose to be sent then into England for the 
sweet managing of those AlTairs. 

10. To be sweet on {ttpon) \ +a. To behave affec- 
tionately or gallantly to^Ya^ds, treat caressingly, 

2694 Echaro Plautus Pref. a 7 This Stripling began to be 
sweet upon her, and waggish upon me loo. 01700 B. E. 
Did, Cant, Crew^ To be Stveet uPon^ to coakse, wheedle^ 
eritice or allure. 2726 AooisoN Freeholder No. 44 r 5 What 
still gave him greater olTence, was a drunken bishop, who 
reeled from one side of the court to the other, and was very 
sweet upon an Iftdian queen. 275^ Connoisseur No. 7 ? 21, 
I would recommend it to all mamed people, but especially 
to the ladies, not to be so sweet upon their dears before 
company, 

b. To have a particular fondness or affection 
for (one of the opposite sex) ; to be enamoured of 
or smitten with. Also transf^ 

2740 tr, De Mouhy*s Fart, Country-Maid 1. 42 He 
..is very sweet upon her; but I shall watch him so narrowly, 
that he'll notfind an Opportunity ofspeaking to her, but when 
lam by. 2844 "Diznzus MarLChuz.xXf I think he is sweet 
upon your daughter. 2853 ‘ C. Bede ' Verdant Green x. xU, 
The bar was presided over by a young lady, 'on whom * be 
raid, 'he was desperately sweet , iBSs Whyte Melville 
Inside Bar iiL (cd. 12) 256 If he should see any gentleman 
rather sweet upon the nag. 

B, adv. Sweetly; so as to be sweet (//V. or ^^.), 
1. = SwEETbT adv, I. (Chiefly with vb. smell^ 
CX250 Gen, ^ Ex. 2443 losep dede hise Hcb..riche'Iike 
smeren. And spicedike swete smaken, 2362 Lancl. 

A. vxt.3o6 pei schule soupe he sweitore whon ban hit 
deseruet. a 2425 Cursor M. 1014 (Trin.) Floures ful 
swete smelles. 1592 Shaks. Roux, ff Jul. 11, ii. 44 (Qo. 1) 
Whats in a name? That which we call a Rose, By any 
other name would smell as sweet. CX640 Shirley Cant, 
Ajax tr Ulysses (1659) 228 Onely the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 2667 Flavel Saint 
Indeed (ijSi) si When the salt of heavenly-mindedness is 
again cast into the spring, the streams will run clearer and 
s^veeter. 2746 Francis ir. Hor., Ej. i.xix. 6 Soon the tuneful 
Nine At Morning breath'd, and not too sweet, of Wine. 

2 . = Sweetly adv, 2. 

25. . Christ's Kirk 39 In Bann, MS. (Hunter. Q.) 283 He 
playit so schill and sang so sweit. ^92 Shaks. Rom, fy 
Jut. XL ii. 166 Howsiluer sweet, sound Louers tongues by 
night, a 2708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. i. Ujio) 96 She Psalms 
wou’d often sing in Meetcr Like Hopkins, bat a great deal 
Sweeter. 2832 Tennyson E. Morris 123 Tlien low and 
sweet I whistled thrice. 2891 Farrar Darkn. ff Dazun xxli, 
‘I think*, said Nero, sa^*agely, ‘that swans sing sweetest 
before they die * 

8. = SWEETLT adv. 4. 

a 2300 CMrrrJr/jy. 15186 pe lauerd,,ansuardj7anj ful suete. 
2338 R. Bru?:ne Citron. (x8io) 275 Doun Sir Richard went, & 
spak topamlufly, Manyofham be knewe, so fair spak & so 
suete. c 13S6 Chaucer MUtePs T, 219 He kl«;t hire sweete. 
01520 Skelton Mngnyf.xw. xxvli. 2802 So I wolde clepe 
hCT ! so I wolde kys her swete ! yS3S StEWARTCn?». Scotl, 
(Rolls) 1. 517 Eeseikand thame richt swcit to cum him to. 
2S9* Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. ri. iii 32 Good morrow, Father. 
Fri. Ecnedicite. What eaxlj-tongae so sweet saluteth me? 


b, = Sweetly adv, 4 d. 

1B46 HoLTZArrrEL 7V/r»//(5'II.639Tbe generality of other 
Saw.filesare single or flont*cut, that kind of file tooth being 
considered to ‘cut sweeter*. 1862 Pycrott Tutor 

fi6 There is one way. .to make the ball fly away like a shot, 
going so clean off the bat that you scarcely feel it ; and this 
js the test of clean hitting— of the ball going off ‘ sweet *» 

4 . = Sweetly adv. 3. 

X592SHAKS. Rom. 4- Jut, IL ii. 188 Sleepe dwell vpon thine 
eyes, peace in thy brest. Would 1 were sleepe and peace, 
so sweet to rest. 2596 — Merch. U,v. i. 54 How sweet the 
moone-Ught sleepes vpon this banke. 1757 Gray Bard 118 
Her lyon-port, berawe.commanding fece, Attemper'd sweet 
to virgin-grace. 2817 Shelley Q. Mab vr. 73 The stars, 
Which on thy cradle beamed so brightly sweet. 

O, Combinations and special collocations. 

1, of the adj. a. Witn sbs, : f Biveet-bag, a 
small bag or sachet filled with a scented or aro- 
matic substance, used for perfuming the air, clothes, 
etc. ; occas. iransf, of the honey-bag of a bee ; 
•j* sweet-ball, a ball of scented or aromatic sub- 
stance ; f sweot-blanch, a dish made w'ith the 
flesh of chickens and almond milk ; eweot-bone(s 
dial,y ‘ a griskin of pork* (Miss Nbrthampt, 
Gloss, 1854) ; sweet-cake, a kind of cake made 
witha specially large proportion of sugar; tsweefc- 
elieese (seequot.) ; *j*flweot-lovo, a term of affec- 
tion for a beloved person ; sweot-mart, a name 
for the pine-marten, as distinguished from the 
foulmart^ FoujtAiiT, or polecat (see Mart sb,'P) ; 
sweet milk, fresh milk having its natural sweet 
flavour, as distinct from skimmed milk, or from 
* sonr milk i. e. buttermilk ; also allrzb,, as 
sweet-milk cheese^ cheese made from unskimmed 
milk; sweet oil, any oil of pleasant or mild 
taste, spec, olive oil; Tsweet-powder, perfumed 
powder used as a cosmetic ; sweet-spittle Path,^ 
an increased secretion of saliva having a sweetish, 
taste; sweet-stuff, sweetmeats, sweets, confec- 
tionery; also attrib, and Comb.\ sweet tooth 
(TooriH zb, 2 a taste ot liking for sweet things ; 
sweet wine, wine having a sweet taste (as dis- 
tinguished from dry wine) ; "wine in the manu- 
facture of which 'sweets’ or syrup is added. See 
also SWEETilEAT, SWEET SiKGER, SwEET WATER. 
26x5 in Foster Lett, E, India Co. (2899) III. 26 Some 
pillow •sweetbag or other like thing of the rockwork used 
lately in England. 2626 Bacon ib'/ua 5 385 When Bodies are 
Moved orStirred, though not Broken, they Smell more; As 
a Sweet-Bagge waved. 2648 Herrick Hesper.., The Bag 0/ 
the Bee x About the sweet bag of a Bee, Two Cupids fell at 
odds. 1707 CiBQER Double Gallant t, Her Sweet-bags, 
instead of,, Musk and Amber, breathe nothing but.. Hart's- 
horn, Rue and Assafoetida. 1822 Scott Kenihv, xx, Hast 
thou no perfumes and sweet bags, oi any handsome casdng 
bottles, of the newest mode? 1617 Janua Ling. 7^ The 
Queene with her courtiers that wcarc feathers, smell of 
*swceie-ballj. 2637 Heywood Pleas. Dial, ii. Wks. 2874 
VI. 130 This swcet-Ball, Take it to chearc your heart. 2650 
AV. D, tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni, § 587 Sweet-powders, 
sweet ball^ and besprinklings out of sweet-class bottles. 
C243Q Txoo Cookery-oks. 222 ’Swcleblanche.— Nym chtkons 
or bennes, skald hem.. ft seth hem with good beofe. 2826 
Han. More in W. Roberts Mem. (28^) IV. 304 The spare- 
rib, *swcet-bone, ears, and snout for a pig). 17*6 Svv/ft 
Gullheriuiiif 1.. sat down. .to eat a piece of *'swcet-cakc 
for ray breakfast. 2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. ir, Man 0/ 
Many Fr, (Colburn) 212 The fruits, sugary wines, ^creams, 
and swect-<^es (after dinner], a i83x Kl. Olarke in Mem, 
(1884) 243 He..got a big piece of sweet-cake, and put it in 
the pocket of his little jumper. x688 Holme Arsuouo' il 
173/1 *Swed-Cheesef Fleeting strained through a fine Cloth 
and Sugared, a X560 Phaer PEneid vni. Y iv, O busbande 
■•sweetloue most dtsierd. 2788 W. Marshall Rural Econ, 
Yorks, (E.D.S.), ^Sweel-mad, the marten. 2847 Halli- 
WELL, Szveet'tnarif the badger. Yorksh, 2905 Athenxuin 
26 Aug, 262/1 Cumberland had its almost distinctive sports, 
such as foulraart bunting and sweetraart hunting- ^1420 
Liber Cocorxtm (1862) 27 Take ^swetc mylke and put in 
panne. 2787 Burks // iy/i' vii, Wl sweet-milk cheese, 
in mony a whang, 2820 Hocc TaiesfySk.{iZ-it>)\\. lYdldean 
Hall 224 That whining sweet-milk hoy. 2844 H. Stephens 
Bk.FannW.ix’i Hard-boUedpicksof porridge, with a Utile 
sweet-milk in^ the dish. 2877 Encycl. B*it. VIL 649/z 
Edam, .gives its name toa well-known description of* sweet- 
milk*^ cheese. _ 289s Oracle Encycl. I. 556/1 Butter-Milk, 
the liquid which remains after the churning of cream or 
sw'cet-mxlk for the preparalioif of butter. <12585 in Eng, 
Hist. Rev, (2014) XklX. 529 All ourwolleoyles and •swete 
oyles. 2757 Bromfeild Eng. Nightshades 74 The red oil, 
produced bydistination from bitter almonds, after the sweet 
oil bad been expressed. 1776 Pioou in Genii, Mag, (179^) 
Jan. 14/2 We found rclierby rubbing the parts with sweet oil. 

, 2857 Miller Eletn, ChenUyOrg, ml 138 If this liquid [rc. 
sulphethylic acid] be boiled, sweet oil of wine mingled with 
sulphurous acid passes over. 2867 Eloxasi Chem, 580 Salad 
oil, or sweet oil.., is obtained by crushing olives. SS73''4 iu 
Feuillerat Revels Q, Eliz. (1908} 208 •Sweete powder made 
of Mu-sk Sc Amber. 2709 SrECLC Tatter No. 52 f * The 
Expence of Sweet Powder and Jessamine are considerably 
abated.^ 27x0 C. Shad%veli. Fair Quaker Deal xi. 25 He's 
for turning the Gun powder into Sweet-Powder, and the Iron 
Balls into Wash- Balls. 1820 Good Nosology 13 Apocenosis, 
ptyalismus, melHtus..^Swect-spUlIe. 2^x LIayiicw Lond. 
Labour 1.204/xTbe •sweet-stuff makerfi never heard them 
called confectioners). xS6a Sala Accepted Addr. ^ The 
back parlour of the little sweetstuff shop. 1911 J. JI. Hart 
Catao iL 18 The bean xnay be used in the same w'ay as 
almonds, and boiled to sweetstuff with sugar. 2390 Gower 
Conf. I 14 Delicacie bis *swcte toth Hath fosticd. 2580 
Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 308, 1 am glad that my Adonis hath 
a sweete tooth in his bead. 2625 B. Jonson Staple of N, lu 


Interm,, 1 haue a sweet tooth yet. 2710 Addison Tathf 
No. 255 ? 2 A liquorish Palate, or a sweet Tooth {as they 
call it). 2904 P. Fountain Gt. Norih-lVestx. 96 Americans 
have the sweet-tooth highly developed. C1386 Chaucer 
IPi/e 0/ Bath's Frol. 459 When I had dronKea draughte 
of ♦swete wyn. 2430-x Rolls of Farit, IV. 369/1 Every 
Tonne of swete Wyn..commyng in to thissaidcRoiafmc,ie 
weye of Merchandise. 2542 J^oorde Dyetary xxiv. (1870) 
296 Swete wynes be good for them the whiche be in con- 
sumpeion. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 202/1 The white 
of an egg, milk, and sweet-wane. 2857 Miller Elem.Chem., 
Org. If. 218 The liquid. .acquires a ropy consistence as is 
sometimes observed when sweet wines are kept for a time. 

b. spec, in distinctive names of sweet-scented or 
sweet-flavoured species or varieties of plants, fruits, 
etc., as sweet almond^ •j- ballochSy basil, bent, birch, 
calabash, calamus, cane, cassava, cicely, clover, 
coltsfoot, gum (-tree), horse-mint, locust, marjoram, 
maudlin., navtw, okandevy orange, pcppcr-bush, 
pine-sap, pishamin, potato, sorghum, stones, 
sultan, tea, irejoil, violet, virgin's bower, woodruff 
(see also these words) ; sweet-apple, a name for 
the Sweet -SOP, also called sugar-apple; sweet 
bay, (<z) the bay laurel, Latirus nobilis ; (6) in N. 
America applied to Magnolia glauca, also called 
white bay; also attrib. and in comb., as sweet 
bay laurel = {a) ; sweet-bay (-leaved) willow, 
Salix pentandra ; sweet broom, (a) ?some species 
of broom {Cytisus or Genisla) ; (^) a name for Sco- 
paria dulcis (N.O. Scrophulaidacese), also called 
sweet broom-weed ; sweet chestnut, the com- 
mon or Spanish chestnut, Castanea vesca, as dis-. 
linguished from the bitter inedible Horse-chest- 
KtiT ; Bweet-com U.S,, a sweet-flavoured variety 
of maize ; sweet fern, a name for two plants with 
fern-like leaves and aromatic scent : (<r) locally in 
En(»land, the sweet cicely, Myrrhis odorata (N.O. 
Umbelii/erve) ; {/>) in N. America, the shrub 
Comptonia asplenifolia (N.O. Myricaced) ; sweet 
flag, a msh-like plant, Aconts Calamus (N.O. 
Aracex or Orontiacece), widely distributed in the 
North Temperate zone, growing in water and wet 
places, with an aromatic odonr, and having a thick 
creeping rootstock of a pungent aromatic flavour ; 
sweet milk-vetch, Astragalus glycyphyllus, with 
sweet-flavoured leaves ; sweet plum, (a) seequot. 
1796; (p) the Queensland plum, Owenia cerasi- 
/era ; (<*) a species of hog-plum, SpondiaspUigyna ; 
sweet scabious, ScMosa atropurpurea; also 
applied to the N, American Jsrigeron annuus 
(fs\ 0 . Composited); sweet BBdiQB ^ sweet flag; 
sweet vernal grass, Anthoxanthum odoratum 
(see Ver.val 3 c) ; sweet willow (a) *= sweet-hay 
willow (see Willow) ; (f) «=* Sweet-qale, See 

al 50 SWEET-nRIEIt,SW£ET-GALE,SWEET-rEA,S\VEET- 
WILLIAM, etc. 


2719 Quinc\’ Compi, Disp. 214 ’'Sweet Almonds. — These 
are of a soft, sweet, grateful Taste. 2760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 305 •Apple, Sweet, Aunona, 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. cii. 269 Testlculus oaoratus.., Ladles traces:. -of 
some *sweele Ballocks, sweete Cods, sweete Cullions. 2647 
Hexham i. {Herbs), •Sweete Bosill, Wilde Chrisius^ oogtn, 
ofte Gennettekens, 2820 Keats Isabella lii,She.,o*eritset 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet. 17x6 Pett- 
veriana 1. 246 Barbadoes *Swect-Bay. 1766^ J. Bartrah 
Jrnl, 9 Jan. m Stork Acc, E, Florida 29 On it grew 
magnolia, sweet-bay, live-oak, palms. 2858 Baird Cycl. 
Nat, Sci, s,v. Lauraceae, The common, or sweetbav 
Laurus nobilis. 1857 Miss Pratt Flower. FI. V. 78 
S[allx] pentandra (•Sweet Bay-Ieaved Willow). 2796 
Nemnick Polygl.-Lex.t'^SwetlhiTchtBetula nigra. 2801 
Bentley Alan. Bot, 652 The bark of B[etuld] tenia, knoi^ 
in the United States as Sweet Birch or Cherry Birch. 2736 
Bailey Honseh, Did. 554 •SweeV-Broom. 2884 Mill^ 
PlanUn., Scoparia dulcis, Sweet Broom. 2890 Cent. Diet. 
S.V, Scoparia, S\coparia\ dulcis is used as a stomachic in 
the West Indies, and is called •sweet broomweed anc 
licorice-w'eed, 2796 Nemnich Polygl.-Lex., *Swcet cala- 
bash, Passi/lora laurifolia. 2818 Scott Hrt. Altdl. ^xii, 
Large •sweet-chesnut trees and Leeches. 2874 A Gray 
Alan, Bot. fed. 5) 228 Mel/lott/s,.. MeViloL *Sweet Clover. 
Ibid. 227 Nardosmia, •Sweet Coltsfoot, a 2827 T. Distcht 
Trav, New Eng., etc. (1821) I. 49 At New-Haven the 
•sweet corn may be had in full perfection for the table by 
successive plantings from the middle of July to the middle 
of November. 2787-9 WmicniKC Brit, Plants ii. 

306 Scandix odorata . .Swtet Cicely.. •Sweet Fern. 
Baltour/Ath. Bat. § 1037 The leaves of Com/toma aspiem- 
folia. Sweet Fern, are found. .to contain peculiar glands. 
2796 Withering Brit. Plants fed. 3) HI. 927 Sweet Flag. 
2^3 SiMMONOS Diet. Trade, Sweet-ffg., \5..trmpoyetlo 
scent aromatic baths, perfumer}', ^d hair-jiowder. ^ 27x7 
Petiveriana iil 295 *Sw'cet.gum. , Bepuse in the Spring it 
yeilds a fragrant Gum, upon cutting its Bark or Wood, o 
great use in Tetters, Scurf^^Inflammalions. etc. 2867 
Augusta Wilson Vaskii iii, The trunk of a dewyed and 
fallen sweet-gum. 2856 A. Gray Alan. Bot. (i8fo) 14B 
Liouidambar, Sweet-Gum Tree. 2B63 Chambers s Encycl., 
Honey Locust Tree. .aUo known as the 'Sweet Loci^t and 

Black Locusl rs^sCoovZR Thesaurus, Amaracus.. swptc 

fi54S-S2 Elyot, sootej maioram. 260X Shai:s. AUS tveu 
IV. V. 17 Indeed sir she was the sweete Maigcrom of Inc 
sailet. or rather the hearbe of grace. 2860 Chambers s 
Encycl. 1. 504/1 The •Sweet Milk-velcb, or Wild Liquwce. 
i836 Yule & Bur.nell Hobson-Jobson, ^Sweet Oleamler,.. 
the common oleander, Nerttau adorum. 2796 NemnicH 
Polygl.-Lex., 'Sweet orange. Citrus aurantmm smense. 
2862 Bentley Man. Bot. 495 The rind of the Sv^'cet Orange 
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O stimulant and tonic. 1846-50 A. Wood Class 
Bk.Boi. 373 Clethra alnlfoUa, *S\s'eet-pepper Bush. 1874 
A. Gray Ma 7 t, BoL (ed. 5) 304 Schweinilziay *S\vcet Pine, 
^p. 2829 Er.cycL Plants 1286 Carpcdinus,*%^'^ttX 

Pishamin, .produces green flowers, 1796 Nemnich PolygU 
ir.r.,*Sweet plumb, Pninns amcricana. 1874 Trtas. Bot 
Suppl. 1324/2 Ozvenia cerasifera is called the Sweet Plum 
or Rancooran. 1889 Maidkn* Use/, PI. Aintralia 599 
Spondlas pUicgytia^.,*^w^t\ Plum’, or ‘ Burdekin Plum\ 
2796 Nemnich Polyg^l.~Lex,t *Sweet scabious, Scabiosa 
atropurpurea. 2856 A. Gray Ma:i. Boi. (i860) 19S Erl’, 
geroii annuu 7 n..(X>sasy Fleabane. Sweet Scabious). 1857 
Miss Pratt Flower. PL V. 323 Acorns (*Sweet Sedge), 
2697 Ray in Phil, Trans. XIX. 635 They tasted somewhat 
like the Root of Seleri, or ‘Sweet Smallage. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal i. cii. 267 The first kind of *Sweete stones is a small, 
base, and lowe plant. 2706 J. G \rdinbr tr. Kapin*s Gardens 

I. 34 ‘Sweet-Sultans nam'd from the Bj-zanline King. 2859 
Mayne Expos. Lex.y *Siveet Tre/oilj common name for the 
Tri/olium cxruleum. 2843 Lixdlev Sch. Bot, 143 Antho- 
xanthxtm odoratttm (‘Sweet Vernal Grass). 2597 Gerarde 

Ixvni. i22S^i>r/i« BraBantica^sme Etxasxwz 
Ccrdi, Gaule, ‘sweete Willow, or Dutch MjTtle tree. 1800 

J. E. Smith En^'. Bot. XI. y^sAsper^tla odorata. ‘Sweet 
Woodruff or Woodroof. 

C. Parasynthetic, as sweet^heamed, ’■blooded^ 
-breathed (-brej>t), -conditioned^ -dispositioned, 
-eyed, -/acedj -fiavottred^ -flowered, -leafed, -minded, 
-natiired,f-fiumbered{NuilBERsb. 18 b), -savoured 
fcf. ME, swote sauonred), -shaped, -smelled 
(= SwEET-SiiELLiNG), ’\-soHnded{^ = sweet- 
sounding), -tasted, -tempered, -toned, -tuned, -voiced 
adjs. ; see also sweet-breastod, etc. in 3 below. 
Also Sweet-scented. 

2730-46 Thomson Autumn 29 Attempered suns arise, 
*Sweet-beamed. 2859 Geo. Euot Adam Bede i. v, Those 
large-hearted, ‘sweet-blooded natures that never know a 
narrow or a ^dging thoughL 2627 Dru.mm. op Hawth. 
Porth Feasting *S weet-breathM Zcphyres. 2623 Webster 
Devil's Law-Case 1. li, O sweet-brealh’d monkeys, how they 

f row together 1 2824 Wordsw, Excurs, vii. 731 The s^veet- 
realhed violet of the shade, 1624 Massinger Renegado v, 
ii, Our ‘sweet-conditioned princess, fair Donusa. 2646 W. 
Bridge Saints Hiding-Place (2647) 30 We have a meek and 
‘sweet dispo-sition’d ^riour. 28x2 W. Tennant Ansier F^ 
e’xxxi, ‘Sweet-eycd lass, 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. i. ii. 88 
Piramus is a ‘sweet-fac'd man. 2612 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb 
III. j. Good sweet fact ser\’ing-man 1 2835 * H. Conway* 
Slings^ Arrows Apale, sweet-faced woman, ..who was 
dressed as a Sisterof Charity. 2622 Cotgr., Sequinant, the 
*sweet-flowred Rush tearmed Squinant, a 2586 Sidney 
Arcadia li, (2912) 235 Whom yet with a ‘sweete.graced 
bittemes they bhmed. 2749 Shenstonc Ode after Sickness 
50 The ‘sweet-leaft eglantine, a 2586 Sidney Arcadia ir, 
(2922) 169 The *sweeie minded Philoclea. 2650 Stapylton 
StreideCs Low C* IVarsvi. 23 A plaine and *sweete-natured 
man . 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. Iviii, The sweet-natured, 
strong Rex. 1598 Syl\’ESter Du Barias n. ii, it. Babylon 
590 ‘Sweei-numbred Homer. 2530 Palscr. 336/3 ‘Swete 
savoured, aromaficq, 2590SHAKS. Ctf/N.£'rr. ii.ii, 119 That 
neuer words were musicke to thine eare, , .That neuer meat 
sweet-sauourid in thy taste. 2632 Rutherporo Lett. (1862) 

1. 82 The ‘sweetest-smelled flowers. 2747 Shenstone Lett. 
jjclv. (2777) 220 llmt *sweet-souled bard Mr. James Thomson, 
2790 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ep. to Sylv. Urhatt Wks. 1812 II. 
262 Each s^vee^soul’d Stanra. 2659 O. Walker Oratory 
33 Word^ smooth and ‘sweeter-soanded.,are to be used. 
2807 T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 74 A ‘sweet-tasted salt, 
called muriate of glucina. 2632 Massinger & Field Fatal 
HI. i, ‘Sweet-tempered lord, adieu I 2749 Fielding 
Tom yones xt. ii, She*s a sweet-tempered, good-humoured 
lady. 184s Dickens Chimes iv, 245 The sweetest-Iooking, 
sweetesl-tempered girl, eyes ever saw. 2870 Bryant Iliad 
I. IX. 274 A ‘sweet-toned harp. 2598 Sylvester Du Barias 
ir. i. i.Eden 139 The Nightingal's ‘sweet-tuned voice, 2760- 
72 H. Brooke (t8^) IV, no A well-known and 

sweet-tuned voice, ? 1807-8 Wordsw. Somnambidisi 17 A 
Bird of plumage bright, ‘Sweet-TOiced, 

d. with sbs., forming adjs. having the sense 
of parasynthetic combinations, as sweet-breath 
(= sweet-breathed) ; sweet-throat, sweet-voiced; 
also f flweet-lips, a delicate eater, epicure. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Meddow Verse 8 While ‘sweet- 
breath Nimphs, attend on you this Day. 2580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vtt friand, /riolei, a Hcorous felow, a 
‘sweeie lips. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. iv. 74 The bright- 
billed ‘sweet-throat bird. 

2. Combinations of the adv. (or in which sweet 
is in adverbial relation to the second element), 
a. with pples. and ppl. adjs., as sweet-bleeding, 

-breathing,-complaining,-flowering,-floiving,-look- 

ing, -murmuring, t savourijrg, -set, -singing, 
-smiling, -sounding, -spun, -suggesting, -touched, 
-whispered', see also sweet-recording, sweet- 
spoken in 3 below, and Sweet-smelling.^ ^*b. 
with adjs. (chiefly poetic, denoting a combination 
of sweetness with some other quality), as sweet- 
bitter, -bright, -chaste, -sad, -sour. 

Combs, of this class were much favoured by Sylvester, who 
has sweet-charming, -piercing, -rapting, -sacred, -sweating, 
-warbling. , . j- v 

1591 Sylvester Du Barias i. 133 He doth d^cbarge 
On others’ shoulders liis ‘sweet-bitter charge. iCpo Drtoen 
Amphitryon 111. i, The stem goddess of sweet-bitter car^ 
2500 Spenser F . Q- i. ». 9 The Mirrhe ‘sweets bleeding in 
the bitter wound, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1912) 170^^ 
might seeme that l.ove..was there to refrehe mm<;elte ^ 
tweene their ‘sweete-bieathing lippes- 1819 Shelley Lyci^s 
534 Pied flowers, sweet-breathing. 1856 VaucH^ Mystics 
(1S60) I. 23 The sweet-breathing air. Barnfielo 

Reme/nbr. Eng. Poets u, Daniell, praised for ^y sweet- 
chast Verse. 1592 Shaks. Two Gent, hl il £6 The mgnts 
dead silence Will well become such ‘sweet complaining 
grieoancc. 1596 Eil^. HI, »■- u. ^7 -Swtelc flow-ring 


peace. 17=1 Rahsa%-P<*V*« to IVUn-iushClui i -Sweet, 
flowing Clyde. 1784 Cowter Poflar Fiild 12 The scene 
where hts ^melody charm’d me before. Resounds with his 
M-eet-flowing ditty no more, rajj Dickeks Chimes iv. r45 
Ifae- sweetMl-looking, sweelesi-tempercd girl, eyes ever 
274* Blair Grave 200 In grateful hrrors thro* the 
i/nder-wood *Sweet-murmuring, 2382 WycuF.£ar/t,xxvii. 
i9_*Stt^te sauerjmge spice.^ 1596 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 44 Sueit sairing flouris. 2592 Arden of 
Feversham iir. v, 146 How you women can insinuate. And 
cl«re a trespasse with 3rour ‘sweete set longue 1 2593 
Marlowe Hero Leander 11. 262 ‘Sweet singing Mere- 
mmds, sported with their loues. 2740 Mrs. DELANvinZ^ 
S- H. 132 Do you ever hear from sweet-singing 

Birch ? 2625 Milton Death Fair Infant 53 Wert thou that 
♦sweet smiling Youth? 1595 Locrine 1. 1 239 Plaidst thou 
M sweet, on the ‘sweet sounding lute. 2743 Francis tr. 
Hor., Odes iv. iii. 27 Goddess of the sweet-sounding lute, 
*594 Daniel Cleopatra iv. Wks. (1717) 286 To have eat the 
♦sweet-sow’er Br^d of Poverty, 2707 Mortimer Husb. 
(1721) II. 352 It will taste a liitleSxveet-sour, from iheSugar 
and from the Currant, 2649 O. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, 
ccclxxx, Nor lov’d Court-Sweets, nor ‘Sweet-Spun Dialects, 
*59* Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vi. 7 O ‘sn'eet-suggesting X^ue. 
a 2593 Marlowe Ovid's Elegies 111. xi. 40 ‘Sweet toncht 
harpe that to moue stones was able. 1^3 James Forest 
Days (1847) 209 Many a ‘sweet-whispered word. 

3. Miscellaneous Special Combioatlons : sweet- 
and-twenty, a Shaksperian phrase (see Twenty 
A. 2 ), misunderstood by later writers to mean ‘ a 
sweet girl of twenty years old'; + sweet-breasted 
a. [see Bbeast sb, 6], sweet- voiced; sweet-lipped, 
-lipt a., having sweet lips; usually, speaking 
sweetly; sweet-mouthed (-moutJd) a., t(fl) 
fond of sweet-flavoured things, dainty; (^) speak- 
ing sweetly (usually ironically) ; f sweet-record- 
ing a^ [Record v. 3 J, singing sweetly, tuneful ; 
sweet-seasoned a,, ‘seasoned* or imbued with 
sweetness 


sweet-spoken a., speaking sweetly, 
using pleasant language (cf. plain-spokeny, sweet- 
tongued (-tngd) a., having a sweet tongue or 
utterance, sweet-voiced, sweet-spoken ; sweet- 
toothed (-t^7j)t) a,, having a ‘ sweet tooth fond 
of sweet things or delicacies. 

260X Shaks. TweL A^n. ilLs2 Then come kisse me *swect 
and twentie. 2887 J. Ashby Sttscsy La^ Minstrel 
76, I love the eyes of peerless blue, And nameless grace of 
Svveet-and-Twentyl ^ 2902 G. K. Menzies Prev. Bk. (1003) 
48 When one’s special sweet-and-txvcnty Is ensbrinec in 
one's Canader on the Cher, a 2623 Fletcher Love's Curt 
III. ?, A proper man,,. ‘Sweet breasted, as the Nightingale, 
or Thrush. <22644 Quarles Sol. Recattt. Sol. viii. 81 And 
Candle-light devotion, trim’d and straw’d With ‘sweetOipt 
Roses. 1783 W. Gordon Lhy iii. IxvHi, The emtelHsh* 
ments of a sweet-llpj^ed tribune, a 2^5 Hood Lamia v. 2 
Nay, sweet-lipped Silence, *Tis now your turn to talk. 2542 
XJdall Erasm. Apopiu 45 For that he was so ‘sweete 
mouthed, and drouned to toe voluptuousoesse of high fare. 
261X CoTCR., Leschard, a Itckorous, or sweet-mouthed 
slapsawce. 2623 Middleton & Rowley aS)5. Gipsy 11.(2653) 
D I, This cherry-Hp’d, sweet-mouih’d viUaine. a 2722 Lisle 
Husb. (x7S7) 409 Nuts, being so sweet, would make them 
sosweet-mouihw, that [clc.J. 18S6 J, F, Mauriob in Lett, 
fr. Donegal Pref, p. vi, Ihe class which Mr. Pamell never 
speaks of except as the • felon ’ landlords, just as his sweet- 
mouthed friends speak of The Times. 2598-9 E. Forde 
Parismus L (t66x) io They heard the sound of most ‘sweet 
recording musick which made Dionysius wonder, 2602 
Chester Love's Mart., etc. (1878) 123 The sweete recording 
Swanne Apolloes loy. ci&oo Shaks. Bonn. Lxxv, So are 
you to my thoughts as food to life, Or as ‘sweet season’d 
shewers are to the ground. 1633 Lithcow Trav. i. 9 A 
bitter pleasant tast, of a swectc-seasoned sowre. 27x6 
Addison Drummer xv. i. You are such ^ a ‘sweet-spoken 
man, it does one's heart good to receive your orders, 
1598 Marston Pygmal., Sat, v, ‘Sweet tongu'd Orpheus, 
<11758 Ramsay in Evergreen Contents vii, Sweit tungd 
Scot, quha sings the welcum hame. sZxj Carlyix Fr. 
Rev. H. V. viii, Beauttfal sweet-tongued Female Citizens. 
26x5 Markham Eng, Hausew. 11, ii. (i 663 ) 51 She must not 
be bulter-fingred, ‘sweet-toothed, nor fainl-beaxted, 2682 
Wheler ycruru. Greece ii. 203 The Turks are very sweet- 
tooth'd and love all Kind of sweet Meats. 1808 Jamieson 
S.V. Slaik, Our use of the word seems indeed to have been 
borrowed from the nasty habits of sweet-toothed cooks. 

Sw€Gt, Now rare. [f. Sweet a . ; in OE. 
s-witan = OHG. suozpn (MHG, sue^esi).'] 

L trans. To make sweet, sweeten, a. lit. (to 
the taste, smell, eta). 

e 2000 Sax. Leeekd. III. 58 Nim >onne bunis be dale & 
swet kone dramc. c 1200 Ormtn 1649 pe sallt f>att ure mete 
swete)». e 2440 Capcravb Life St. Kath, v. 2059 longeth 
to flowTCSSwhiche lycourc forto swete. 254 a Udall Erasm. 
Apeph. 3b, Hounger is the best sauce.. Because the same 
bothe sweetclh all th}’nges, and also is a thyng of no coste 
neebarge. *545 V-Kcixeivo Dyrih Plankymle i-yt With fayre 
water fyrste soden and sweted with sugre. 1580 Newton 
Afprerved Med. 24 The Nutmegge..sta7Cth N’omilles, S: 
sweetclh the Breathe. 2604 Drayton Owle 69 Sweeting 
her Nest, and purging it of Doung. 2622 Wither Pki- 
lareie Dvb,The mornings dewie roses: That.. Cast per- 
fumes that sweet the Aire. 2765 Prec. Gen. Court Martial 
on Lieut, Gov. P. Thiekrxsse, etc. 49 It is the Lieuienanl- 
Govemor’s (Orders that the soldtets in GarnsOT sweet and 
dean the parade. .twice a week. tZ^Godey's Mag.Ftv. 
*73 When, .pine-w'oods sweet the air. 

b. fr, (to the mind, feelings, eta). 
a ooo Cynb^x*lp yuliana 535 (Gr.) He fJC. the deWI] mec 
fer.in het,.l«tic be sceolde synne sweian. * 54 * Udall 


Erasm. Aieph. E.'s Pref., What thyag better sweetteth yj 
enditvmg of Marcus Tullius? XS97 BreJON Aufltcanle 
yehoua \y^c&. (Grosart) IL xr/2 Beeing denied from my 
sinne..aiidsweeted in xny soule, bj* the ode of Ihy graw. 
x5oo — Dafbdzls 4- Primroses xhtk.. 1. 14/s of suchc 


powe ^ sweeleth euery sowtc. <r 2602 ? Marston Pasguil 
^ Hath. (1S78) H. 37, 1 haue a thankefull heart, Tbo not a 
glorious speech to sweet my thankes. 2609 Bible (Douav) 
Lcclus. xxviL 26 In the sight of thyne eyes he will sweete 
his mouth. 

2. To affect in a sweet or pleasant way ; to give 
pleasure to, delight, gratify. 

^*555 Harpspield Divorce Hen. F/// (Camden) 292 To 
swett the people s ears with pleasant words [he] told them 
[etc.]. <z 2600 in Ashmole Theat. Chem, Brit. (2652) ig6 In 
thyne owne bowse ihow maist well gett A good ilorsell of 
to sweet. 2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 
HI. HI, Heavens tones Strike not such musick to immorUli 
MulK As j'our accordance siveetes my breast wdthall. 1870 
Blackw.Mag.Jzn. 58 [West Indian Negro] You will hear 
of something that will sweet you greatly. 

•f* Sweet, v.^ Obs. rare. [Echoic: cf. Sweet- 
sweet.] intr. To pipe, chirp, or twitter, as a bird. 

2677 N. Cox Gejiil. Recreat. ui. 57 When you have so 
Umed them [sc. ^ptured nightingales] that they begin to 
Cur and Sweet with chearfulnes-s. Ibid., Those Birds that 
are long a feeding, and make no Curring nor Sweeting. 
Sweet, obs. form of Sweat. 

Sweetbread (swr*tbred). (Also formerly as 
two words.) [app. f. Sweet a. + Bbead sb., but 
the reason for the name is not obvious.] 

1. The pancreas, or the thymus gland, of an 
animal, esp. as used for food (distinguished respec- 
tively as heart, stomach, ox belly sweetbread and 
throat, gullet, or neck sweetbread') ; esteemed a 
delicacy. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Animellie, the sweete breade in 
a hogge. 1578 Banister Hist. Man vii. 50 A certaine 
Glandulous part, called Tbiraus, which in Ciilues..is most 
pleasaunttobeeaten. I suppose we call it the sweete bread. 
2598 Chapman Iliad i, 458^ [They] Cut off their ihighes dubd 
with the fatte,..And pricke the sweetebreads thereupon, 
tf 16x3 OvKRBURYi^ ^Vifct efc. (1630) Lijb, For an inward 
bruise, Lambstones and sw'cet-breads are his ont\y Spersna 
CeiL 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxx. (1663) lex Some 
sell their pigs, and some again sell nothing but the chitter- 
lings, the sweet-breads, the blood, and the haskts. 1791 
Boswell yokusott g May an. 2778, He gave her her choice 
of a chicken, [or] a sweetbread. *797-8 Lamb Res, Cray xi. 
Wks. 2503 I. 26, I^ordered my dinner— green peas and a 
sweetbread. xB^ in Spirit Pub. yrrtls. (2825) 2B1 WeVe 
gullet-sweetbreads, veined with red. 1846 Soyer Gastron. 
Regen. 68t^ If I cannot meet with heart sweetbreads, I in 
general satisfy mj'self with the throats. 2884 G. Allen 
Philistia III. 256 Oysters, game, sweetbreads, red mullet, 
any little delicacyof that sort, 
f 2. A bribe, douceur. Obs. slang or collo^. 

<21670 Hacket^^, JVilliams 263, 1 obtain’d that 

of the fellow, ..with a few Sweetbreads that I gave him out 
of my Purse. 

Swee’t-'brirer, -Tjritar. (Also as two words.) 
Forms : see Sweet a. and Bbieb si.i A species 
of rose, the Eglantine, Hoia niMgznosa (and some 
other species, as E. nncracantha), having strong 
hooked prickles, pink single flowers, and small 
aromatic leaves ; freq. cnltivated in gardens. 

2538 Turner Libellus, Cynorrhedes swete brere aut 
Eglcntyne. 254B — Names Heries 33 Cjmcrrhodus named 
of the latines Rosa canina, is called in englisbe a swete 
brere or an Eglenlyne. 2625 Bacon Ess., Cardefis{.hx\i.) 

562 Some Thickets, made onely of Sweet-Briar, and Honny- 
suckle, and some Wilde Vine amongst. 0x632 Donne 
Epicedes, Elegie on the L. C. oK a. sweet briar, climbe up 
by a tree. 1774 G. Wunz Setbome, To Pennant 2 SepL, 

The fly-catcher, .builds in a vine, or a sweet-brier. 2796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 487 In the Garden 
Sweet-briar the leaves [are] beset above with ver>’ short 
hairs, oval-eggshaped, 2802 Blcomfield Rur. Tates, 
Dolly 45 The sweet-brijr op’d its pink-ey’d rose, And gave 
its fragrance to the gale. 

allusively. 2599 Massinger, etc. Old Law ii. ii, 2 Court. 

O sweet precious bud of beautj’ I Troth, she smells over all 
the house, methinks. 2 Court, 'ilie sweelbriar’s but a 
counterfeit to her— It does exceed youpnlyin the prickle.., 
lady. 1638 Ford Fancies n. ii, Bill, pigeon, do; tbou’st be 
my cat-a-monntain, and 1 thy sweet-briar, honey. 

attrib. 1796 Withering Plants (ed. 3) II. 467 Rosa., 
eglanterw... Sweet-briar Rose. 1857 G. Birds urin. De- 
posits (ed. s) 236 ihe sweet-briar odour was frequently 
present. 2884 Miller Plant-n., Bedeguar, cx Sweet Briar 
sponge, a gdl found on the Sweet Briar and other Roses, 

2900 H. Sutcliffe Shameless JVayne xiiL (2905) 179 The 
sweetbriar hedges. 

Hence Sweet-briery' a., fall of sweet-brier.^ 

28x8 Moore * JVe may ream through this world ’ H, Ibe 
wild sweet-briery fence, 

Sweetcli (swftj), int. or adv. nonce-wd. An 
imitative word expressing the sound of a whip. 

2859 Meredith R, Feverel ii, Sweeleh went the mighty 
whip, w’cll swayed. 

Sweeten (swf *t*D), v. [f. Sweet a. •¥ -eb s.] 

L trans, a. To make s^veet to the taste ; esp. 
to add sugar or other sweet substance to (food or 
drink) so as to impart a sweet flavour ; also absol. 

2SS2 Huloet, Swclen or make swete, dulce. Shaics. 


neither SKKlned nor concocted bv J!amtil>. r,!! Anoisw 
5/rci. No. <9 r 4 The Infiuion of a China Plant 5we.. tied 
mlh the Pith of an Indian Cane. 1747-sfi MrjGussi: 
Co-IrrT air. aio Add half apint of white wine, and jwe«en 
to ~roS palate, a 1777 Frirnds Ihst.Scc. Oct. 

. e- ... —n.., r%rA nnt in a Ou.'irt'rr ef 


Creek xib 
toddy w'ith. 


2883 Cassells Di:t, CccUery qjijt Rose 
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SWEETENING. 


Custard. Boil a pint of good milk, .. sweeten to taste, 
adding some essence of rose. ' 

b. To make sweet to the smell ; to fill or imbue 
with fragrance. 

a xs85 Sidney Arca/fia ii. (1912) 229 The world the garden 
is, she is the flower That sweetens all the place. zGzzSiiaks. 
Cytnb. IV. il 220 With fayrest Flowers. .I'lc sweeten thy sad 
graue. ^z64S Howell Leii. (1655) 34 This perfume., 

hath ascended to my brain, and sweetned all the cells 
thereof. 1867 O. W. Holmes Pages fr» Old Vol, Life v, 
(1891) 153 The azalea, wild honeysuckle, is sweetening the 
roadsides. 

2. To free from offensive taste or smell; to 
render fresh; to free from taint, purify, bring into 
a wholesome condition. 

XS99 JoNSON CynihieCs Rev, Induct., I would thou 
hadst some sugar candied to sweeten thy mouth. 1605 
Shaks. Maeb. v. i. 57 Heere^s the smell of the blood still : 
all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
z6ii — Wini, T. 11. L 156 There’s not a craine of h, the 
face to sweeten Of the whole dungy*eartn. 1675 South 
Serm.t yudg. via, S4S (^^97) 1* 5*4 *1^® Sea swallows them 
Isc, rivers of fresh water] all, but is not at all changed, or 
sweetned. by them. Z7ZI Addison Sj>ect. No. 16 r 2 The 
one mignt be employ’d in healing iho'te^ Blotches and 
Tumours which break out in the Body, while the other is 
sweetning the Blood and rectifying the Constitution. Z72a 
De Foe Plague (Rtldg.) 307 Measures for airing and 
sweetning their Houses. 1794 R. J. Sulwan k'lnu Nai, 
J, 287 Fixed air most assuredly has the power of sweetening 
the putrid effluvium. 

3. To make sweet to the ear ; to impart a pleasant 
sound to. 

ZS78 H. WoTTON CourtUe Conirov, 90 Mine aduersary 
(who as the crafty fowler sweetcnclh his voice to decelue). 
<rz6x8 Morvson liin. iv, iv. iii. (1903] 377 The language of 
the Netherlander^ is a Dialect of llic German toung, but 
sweetned with the Icuity of the French toung. 1794 Mrs, 
Radcuffe Myst, XJdolpho xxxvi, ’ilie horns, placed in a 
distant part of the woods where an echo sweetened and 
prolonged their melancholy tones, broke softly on the still- 
ness olthe scene. 

4. To make pleasant or agreeable ; sometimes, 
to make more pleasant, add to the sweetness of. 

azsSd SiDNEYylr^<z^/Vz II. (x9t2) 2T4 One was the Prince 
Plangus(whoscname was sweetened byyourbrealb, pecriesse 
Ladie, when the last dale it pleased you 10 mention him 
unto me). Z597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixxxi. § 2 l hat com. 
fort which sweetnetU life to them that spend it in these 
trauayles >*pon their owne. a x6ox ? Marston Pasguil ff 
Kath, (1878) Introd. xg His Industrie should sweat To 
sweeten your delights.^ 1641 J. Jackson True Evaug, T,\, 
5 The whole sentence is sweetned with a continued alTcgorj*. 
tjiz Spect. No. 471? xt ITjc Influence of Hope in 

general sweetens Life. 1742 Gray Eton 34 Graver hours 
that bring constraint To sweeten liberty^ 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art x, xiv, 21 Ail acts and services were. .to be 
sweetened by brotherly concord. x883 Miss Bradoon 
Fatal Three i« iv, The home ties and tender associations 
which sweeten other lives were unknown to her. 
with advs. 1594 Marlowe & Nashf. Dido i. i, Venus 
Swannes shall shed their siluer downe, To sweeten out the 
slumbers of thy bed. 16x1 B. JossoH Catiline tt. i, I would 
have my love Angry sometimes, to sweeten off the r«t Of 
her behaviour, a 164 ^ Quarles Sol, Recant. Sol. ix. 75 
Goe, sweeten up thy labours and thy Ufe With fresh delights. 
Ibid. X. 26 She wjil.. direct thy ways In sacred Ethicks, 
sweetning out thy daj'S With season’d Knowledge, 

6 . To make less unpleasant or painful ; to'alle- 
viate, lighten, mitigate. 

<11586 Sidney Arcadia u. (19x2) 155 She the swccinesse 
of my barte, even sweetning the death, which hersweetnesse 
drew upon me. 1598 Sylvester Dtt Sartos n. ii. i, Arh 
338 Thus Noah sweetens his Captivity, Beguiles the time, 
and charms bis misery. 162* Peacham Conipl, Gentl, x. 78 
To sweeten your scuerer studies, by this lime vouchsafe 
Poetry ^'our respect. 1682 Mrs. Behn Round-heads iv. ii, 
This mighty pleasure comes A propos To sweaten all the 
heavy toyls of empire. 1706 Art 0 / Painting (1744) 75 He 
us’d to sing to himself to sweetenhis labour. z8^ Kinclake 
Eotken xviii, The [burial] ground,. has nothing to sweeten 
melancholy. 1870 J, H. Newman Grain. Assent ii. x. 396 
Hope of future good, as we know, sweetens all suffering. 

D, To make less harsh, offensive, or objection- 
able; to soften, palliate, extenuate. Now rare 
or Obs. 

1635 in Foster Crl. Mitu E. 2nd. Comp.(,igoi\ 1x5 Wherein 
hee shall find any harsh or bitter language, to sweeten the 
same in a more mild and gentle phrase. 1665 J. Webu 
Siene-Hengiii^^ xo Learned Men have usually extenuated 
and sweetned the Failures and Mistakes of others. X700 
Rycaut liisi. Turks III, 333 He endeavoured to sweeten 
the tnatler, and Tender the case as plausible as TOi'iht be. 

6 . With personal object (a person, or his mind, 
temper, etc.) : • 

a. To produce a pleasant disposition in; to 
make gracious, mild, or kind ; to refine. 

X56X T. Hoby tr. CastigUonPs Courtyer 11. (1577) H iij, 
Those sightes sweeten the mindes of the hearers, a 1628 
Preston Saints Daily Exerc. (1629) 138 It sweetens his 
spirit, it makes him more gracious. 1662 Stillincfl. Ong, 
Sacrceyx, iv. § 7 Rather to transport men beyond the power 
of their reason, then to compose and sweeten it 1706 
Stanhope Paraphr. III. 31 Though it be the very End of 
this Religion to correct and sweeten the Tempers of Men. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Sarset IL Ivi. 123 [Her] temper., 
was not sweetened by her husband’s very undvfl reference 
to her sex. X8S3 H. Drummond Nat. Lato in Siir, tV. 
(1884) 192 He whose spirit is purified and sweetened oecomes 
proof against these germs of sin. 

b. To make things pleasant for, relieve, com- 
fort, soothe, gratify. Now rare or Ohs. 

1647 May Hist. Parl.x, vii. 76 [They] would still take all 
harsh, distastefull things upon themselves, to cleare, to 
sweeten their Master. 1652 HinrLiN Cosinogr. JV. it2 A 


Crown being sent him by King lames with many other 
rich presents, the better to sweeten and oblige him. x666 
Bunyan Grace Abound. § 202 Something.. which, with this 
Text, did sweeten my heart. 1833 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Wont, lix, The kiss he gave me, ere I fell, Sweetens the 
spirit still. 

c. 'J'o free from bitter or angry feeling; to 
mollify, appease. Now rare or Obs. 

1657 Sparrow Sk. Com. Prayer (1661) Pref., He will 
perhaps he so sweetned as.. to pardon those who lelc.]. 
1691 tr. d'Emiliane's Frauds Rom, Plonks 392 The Abbot 
having heard what they had to say, endeavour’d what he 
could to sweeten them,.. but all this did but incense them 
the more. 1693 Mem. Cni. Teckely li. 124 The Emperor 
to sweeten the People, restor’d the Confiscated Goods. 17x4 
Budgell tr. Theophrastusx, 6 He redoubles his Professions 
of Friendship, and sweetens him out of his Resentments. 

7. To persuade by flattery or gifts ; to cajole ; 
to decoy, take in ; to bribe. (Cf. Sweetener 3 .) 
Now onW slang or dial. 

*594 Carew Hstarte*sExam. Wilsxuu (1506) 202 With 
his Tips he s weetneth, and In his heart he betraicth thee. 1623 j 
in Impeachm. Dk. Buckhm.ip^nxnPtxC^ 72 Whatsomme wllbe 
fitt..to sweeten him for their future occasions. 1664 Pept's j 
Diary 16 June, The talke ..is. . that the Holland Embassador 
here do endeavour to sweeten us with fair words. 1678 1? Win- 1 
STANLEY] Four for a Penny 8 Which Spedcs of Wheedling | 
in Terms of their {sc. the Bum-batUffs’J Art is called Sweeten 1 
and Pinch, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv^ To Sweeten, to I 
dccoj’, draw in, 1821 Life D. Hoggari (ed. 2) 61 We went j 
to jail to sec the boy, and sweetened the toping cove 
[=s hangman] with plenty of budge [= drink). 1872 J. ' 
Hartley Yorks. Ditties Scr. 11. 96^ All scekin’ for orders 
an’ jobs An’ sweetenin th* sarvcnls wi* tips. ! 

8 . In various technical uses: To bring to the ! 
desired quality or condition, a. To make pliable ; 1 
to cause to work smoothly or easily. 

1607 Markham Caval. it. iv. (1617) 51 This {smooth) Cannon ' 
ordreth and sweetneih the Horses mouth. 1898 Kipling 
Days Work 74 Every inch of her [sc.^ a ship).. has to be • 
livened up ana made to work wi’ its neighbour — sweetenin’ * 
ber, we call it, tecbnicatly. 

b. Painting and Drawing, To free from I 
harshness, soften (a tint, line, etc.). ; 

x683 Holme Amtourywx, 152/2 Sweeten your Shaddov), Is ! 
to breath on the Glass, and strike it lightly over witli the I 
Washer Brush. 16^5 Drvden tt. Du/resnoy's Art Paint, j 
)xx. § ^30 Correggio has made his Memory immortal. .by j 
sweetning his Lights and Shadows, and melting them into i 
each other so happily, tlial they are even imperceptible. ' 
CX790 Imison rf4r// 11.62 Sweeten that part with the 
finger as little as possible.^ 1873 E. Spon Workshop Re, 
ceipis Scr. I. X00/2 The chief use of the badger tool is to , 
soften or sweeten bro.ad tints. 

O. To reuder (soil) mellow and ferlile. 

X733 W. Ellis Chiltem ^ Vale Farm. 36 This sort of 
Ploughing sweetens the Ground belter than bouting, 1B42 
Penny Cvcl, XXII 1. 3x3/2 The system of fallowing to clean 
the land, and to ’sweeten* it, as old farmers say. 1851 
S' ham 4- Midi. Gardeners* Mag. Apr. to Many of the little 
growers in the North ..were compelled to cleanse and 
sweeten their soils for Carnations by baking them in small 
ovens. 

d. To neutralize (an acid) by means of an 
alkali. 

Ix68x, etc., implied in Sweetener 1 bj. 1885 Hu.MMELZ?/r- 
ing Textile Fabrics v, 83 Another plan to avoid tendering, 
is to let the goods steep m a weak soda-asb solution for a 
short time.. .This is termed ‘sweetening ' the goods. 

0. slang, a. Cards, To increase the slakes ; esp, 
at poker, to increase the stakes in a pot lhat has 
not been opened. b. To bid at an auction 
merely in order to raise the price. c. Finance. 

To increase the collateral of a loan by adding 
further securities. 

1896 [sec Sweetening z'^/.x5. xd). 1903 Fabmf.r & Henley 
Slang, Sweeten, To contribute to the pool. Hence 
Sweetening = money paid into the pool or kilty. X904 
{see SwEETpiER 30). xoio Eiieyct. Brit. XXI. 901/1 
Sweeten, chipping to a jack-pot after a failure to open. 

10. intr. To become sweet (in various senses). I 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 325 Where a waspe..balh bitten, in a 
Grape, or any Fruit, it will sweeten hastily. X765 Museum 
Rust, IV, 178 Those lands which have that bitterness are 
several ycats a sweetening. 1794 McPiiajl Treat. Cucum- 
ber 73 when frames are new painted, they should be suffered 
to he and sweeten for some time. 1840 P. Parley's Ann. 

I. 273 Ihc various articles of wearing apparel, hung out 
to dry and sweeten. 1851 T. T. Lynch Unaddr. Lett, iv. in 
Lett, to Scattered (1872) 284 Papa .. laughed, and said, 
George was coming on ; he would sweeten byand by. 1858 
Glenny Gard.Every.day Bk. 163/1 llie soil laid in a heap 
to sweeten. . 

Sweetened (swf-t*nd),///.c. [f. prec. + -edi.] 
Made sweet, in any sense : sec prec. and Sweet a. 

1567 Drant Horace, Ep.Arte Poet. B j, Plautus rymes and 
tolhesurae sweetned va5me. x6i6 W, Browne Brit. Past. 11. 
iL 475 Where Philomela and such sweetned throates, Are 
for the mastry tuning various notes. 1682 N. O. Boilenu's 
Luirin 1. 174 I’he Sweetned Prelate rises from the Table. 
axjcZ Beveridge Thes. T/teol. (1711) III. 250 If he casts 
darts infected with pleasure, faith shews they are sweetened 
poisons, X797 Mrs. Berkeley in G, M. Berkeley's Poems 
Pref. p. cccx, Sweetened sand, called sugar. 18^ Retro- 
spect Med, CII. 39 Bromoform is coovcnienlly administered 
suspended in sweetened %vatcr. 

Sweetener (sw/'t’nai). [f. as prec. + -erI.] 

1. a. That which makes something sweet to the 
taste or other sense; something that imparts a 
sweet flavour. 

17x9 Quincy Contpl. Disp. g 6 /s All those which usually pass 
for Sweetners. 1884 Dowzll Taxation v. fi. I. 232 Sugar 
■•.began to displace honey as a sweetener for food. 


b. An .alkali or similar substance 1150(3 to neu- 
tralize acidity; something which renders soil rich 
and mellow, 

x68x tr. Belon's Myst. Physick Introd. 34 Alcalies and 
other Sweetners should be employed, a j 6 gg Temple Misc. 
in. Health d* Long Life Wks. 1720 I. 286 Powder of Crabs- 
Eyes and Claws, and burnt Egg-bhells are often prescribed 
as Sweetners of any sharp Humours. 2712 Steele Spect, 
No. 547 f 10, I.. having a Constitution which naturally 
abounds with Acids.. have found it a most excellent Sweet- 
ner of the Blood. 1765 Museum Rust. IV. xl. 178 During 
that year, one may sow either oats, corn, peas or beans, or 
any sweetener. X794 Vancouver Agric, Cambridge 201 The 
plough is. .used with great propriety, as a sweetener of the 
soil. 

c. Painting, A brush used for 'sweetening*: 
see Sweeten 8 b. 

x8s9 Gullick & Times Painting 198 Most artists also use 
a brush made of badger’s hair. It bears the significant 
names of 'softener' and 'sweetener', and is used to blend 
the colours and remove ‘ edginess by being swept to and 
fro over them while freshly laid. 

2. A person or (more usually) a thing th.Tt 
renders something pleasant or agreeable (or miti- 
gates its unpleasantness). 

<2x649 Dru.mm. of Hawth. PTadrigals, A Kiss, This 
Sweetner of Annoyes, This Neciarc of the Gods. 1670 
Brooks Wks, (1667) VI, 36S The communion with Gera, 
that is the life of your graceSj the sweetener of all ordinances. 
1710 Norris Chr, Prud. vhi. 3^0 Wisdom. .the great Up- 
holder and Sweetner of all Society. X742 Blair Grave 89 
Friendship !. .Sw'cetncr of Life I and Solder of Society! 
1865 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 4* Dau. 1, Molly stood by, ..and 
only kept where she was by the hope of coming in as 
sweetener or peacemaker, 1871 Smiles Charac, Ix, (1876) 
260 Grace is a sweetener and embellisher of life. 


+ b. One who softens, palliates, or extenuates; 
a flatterer, cajoler. Obs, 

2724 Swift Drapiers Lett. vii. Wks. 1755 V.ii. 150 Those 
souners, sweetners, compounders, and cxpedicnl-mongers. 
2728 Caft, G, Carieton's Alem. 202 When any Officers had 
asserted the Falsity of those Inventions fas they all did, 
except a military Sweetner or two). 1729 Swift Poems, 
Libel on Delany 154 You, who till your fortune's made Must 
be a sweetener by your trade, Shouldswear he never meant 
us ill. 

c. Something that produces (or restores) pleasant 
feeling ; something pleasing, gratifying, or com- 
forting; false, a means of persuasion, an induce- 
ment (cf. next sense). 

1741 Middleton Cicero (1742) II. viii. 235 A sweetner for 
my Cato. 2754 E. Farnsworth tr. Life Sextus V, iv. 
(1766) J90 This was what the gamesters call a Sweetner, to 
draw them on, and made them labour more e.?rnestly. 178* 
S. Ciusp Let. to Mine. D'Arblay 5 Apr., And now, Fanny, 
after tills severe lecturing, I shall give you a sweetener to 
make il up with you. 2903 G, H. Lorimer Leii, Self made 
Merck, xiil. 186, I met him coming in from his route looking 
glum; $0 I banded him fifty dollars as a little sweetener. 

3, slang. A decoy, clieat, sharper. ? Obs, 
aigoo B. E, Did. Cant. Crew, Ccg,..X\\t Money.. the 
Sweetners drop to draw in the Bubbles. Ibid,, Sweetners, 
Guinea. Droppers, Cheats, Sharpers. 2707 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) vl, 223 Being one of the gang, and a sweetner, he 
goeing to the innocent persons to perswade them to makeup 
the same by giving money. 27x4 Loud. Gae. No. 5272/9 
Whereas divers Persons, commonly called Sweetners, nave 
cheated many People of considerable Sums of Alony, by 
plausible Pretences. 

b. One who bids at an auction merely in order 
to raise the price. 

xB6s Slang Diet. 2904 Daily Chron. 23 Sept. 6/4 ‘ Safe 
bidding ’ or ‘ sweetening ’ at an auction sale was a fraud on 
the public. Most men bidding at an nuciion trusted the 
other bidders. A ‘s^veelener’ was a man who was not 
‘playing the game • 

Sweetening (swrT*ini}), vbl.sb. [f. as prec. 

•f -iNG 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Sweeien. a. The 


imparting of a sweet taste or smell; f perfuming; 
the freeing from taint, staleness, or impurity. 

*59* Wotton Lett. (1907) 1, 270 There is a certain English 
northern man in this town.. lives now by sweetening of 
gloves. 2599 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. iii. 1, Which 
sute (for the more sweetning) now lies in lavender. *6*7 J* 
Tavixjr (Water P.) Trav. to Hamburgh 13 j, As if her sclie 
..had layen seauen ycares in Lauender on sweetning m 
long I^ne. <*2774 Tucker Li, Nat. (1834) 3 ^ Sonic to 

be hung in the winds for s^veeiening. some plunged into 
rapid waters to wash away their filth. 2876 B. Martin 
PlessialCs Kingd. i. iii. 31 The sweetening of the waters at 
Marah. 

*740 Cueynh Regimen 339 To.. pass over every Im- 
pulse, Sweetning, or Glance of Light. x88^ H. Drummond 
Nat. Law in Spir. W. (1884) 192 The acrid humours that 
are breaking out all over the suitace of his life are only to be 
subdued by a gradual sweetening of the inward spirit, 
b. Paittling vsid. Drawing, (See Sw’EETEN 8 b.) 

2688 Holme Armoury in. 149/2 Swedning, is the working 
one colour into another with a soft Pencil: that they win 
look as one colour, though they be diverse, ex’jgo ImisW 
Sek. Arts IL 63 To use bis crayon in sweetening as muen, 

and his finger as little, as possible. ^ ^ 

C. The action of rendering pleasant, alleviating, 
palliating, making gracious, etc. 

2592 Nashe P. penilesse Fj b, If I were to paint Sloth (as 
1 am not scene in ibe sweetening)..! would draw it hke a 
Stationer that I know, with his thumb vnder his girdle. 2597 
Hooker EccU Pol. v. xxxviii. 5 2 For the raysing vp of 
mens hearts, and the sweetning of their affections towards 
(3od. 2829 Newman in Liddon, etc. Life Pusry (2^3) L 
viii. 267 You will be doing as rnuch to the sweetening of 
your book, .as by your bumanilies towards Mr. IL 
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SWEETElSrilTG. 

d, slang, (See Sweeten 9 .) 

1896 Lilx^rd Poker Stories viii. 191 Then along came a 
big jack poi that had been enlarged by repeated sweetenings, 
[see SwEETKM 9]. 1904 [see Sweetener 3 b]. 

2. That which sweetens ; something that imparts 
a sweet flavour. 

Lons' svjeeienitig-, short stveeieninsi see Long a. j8, 
i8s9 Moore Rhymes on Road xv. 18 Him Whose bitter 
death-cup from above Had yet this sweetening 
to cordial] round the rim. 1872 Schf.le de Vere Ameri- 
canisms cc6 The backwoodsman finds at home, besides 
honey, the long and short sweetening, peculiar to the West. 
1884 Roe Nat, Ser. Story ix. Berries, to which the sun bad 
been adding sweetening. 1890 Bostott (Mass.) yml, 20 May 
2/2, 1 . .made a year’s sweetening from maple sirup. 
Swee*teaing, f>pl, a, [f. as prec. + -ixc 2 .] 
That sweetens. 

1. Imparting a sweet taste, smell, etc. ; freeing 
from taint, purifying. 

1707 Mortimer Husb, (1721) I. 351 Sweetning Vapours of 
the Air. *804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) II. 204 When they 
have undergone a certain sweetening process before cooking. 
1830 M. Donovan /?em.£c<j«.I.269ThesuRar of the grape 
..differs fiom common sugar. .in having less sweetening 
power. 1867 Sm^-th Sailor's IVord-bk., Sweetening eoek, a 
wholesome contrivance for preventing fetid effluvia in ships' 
bolds. . 

2, Rendering something pleasant or delightful ; 
producing pleasant feeling or gracious disposition ; 
T soothing. 

1644 Bulwer Ckirol. 78 Drawing our Hand with a sweet- 
ning motion over the head. 1648 Owen Right, Zeal 
E^ouraged\l\i.%. 1851 VIII, J53 A close labouring in all 
bisways without the least sweetening endearments. i8ro 
Southey Kehavta viii. xi, No sweetening vengeance roused 
a brave despair. j886 Dickie Words Faith^ etc. (2892) 135 
He adds His sweetening blessing to it. 

Sweet-field, -veld. Also -feldt. [ad. Cape 
Pu. zoelveU, lit sweet field.} In South Africa, 
land of good quality for food-plants. 

X785 G. Forster tr. Sparrtttaii's Voy. Cape G. Hope (1786) 
I. 250 By the Sweet-helds {Zoete-velden) zs^ meant such 
places as do not rarrespond to the descriptions given above 
of the Zuure and Carrvw veld, 1850 R. G. Cusiming Hun, 
Ur's Life S, A/r, (2902) 10/2 Those from about the frontiers 
of the colony, or anywhere beyond the Orange River, are 
termed * Sweet-feldt *^oxen. (2876 : see Veldt 2.) 1905 Set, 
S> A/r, 383-4 (Pettman) Wherever it [sc, lime) does occur 
marked fertility and sweet-veld results 
Swee'tful, a. Now dtal. [f. Sweet a, + -ful i ; 
cf. graUful^ sadfttlf slraugt/ul,] Full of sweetness. 

X580 teODCz Seillaes Met, (1819)4 And from a brier asweet. 
full branch did plucke. <22825 Forby Voc, E, Anglia^ 
Swe/fult delightful; charming; full of s^Teets. 
Swee*t-gale. Also 7 -gaule. [See Sweet a, 
and Gale j^.I] The bog myrtle, Myrka Gale, 

1640 ParkinsonT/^c/. Bot,n%t RhussylvestrisskeMyrius 
Bralxxnticaaut Anglxca, SweeieGaule. 1838 Mary Howitt 
Birds < 5 - A/., Pheaseutt iii, The spicy sweel.gale, 1845 Lend* 
IXY Bot. (2862) 128 The Sweet Gale.. has amentaceous 
achlamydeous flowers. 1851 Tennyson E% A/arrrj no, I 
..heard.. The Sweet-Gale rustle round the shelving keel, 

Sweeii-grass. [See Sweet a, and Grass 
A ny kind of grass (or herb called ^grass’) of a 
sweet taste serving as fodder; spec, a book-name 
for the genus Glycerin ; also locally, the woodruff, 
Aspemla odorata, and the grass-wrack, Zostera 
marina (Britten & Holland). Also applied to a 
species of Iferacleum : see quot 1784 * 

*577 Gooce HereshaclCs Husb, 2. 45 The best bcarbe for 
Pasture or Meddowe, is the Trefoyle or Clauer : the next is 
sweete Grasse. 2709 T. Robi.vson Hat. Hist, Wesimorcld. 
iiL 20 Bituminous Peat Earth. .when burnt, limed, and 
manured. .will produce a new Set of sweet Grass, as Clover, 
both white and red. 1784 King Cook's Voy, PaeifcWl, 336 
ITje other plant alluded to is called the sweet gra^; the 
botanical description is Heraclewn Sibericum foliis yin- 
naiis [etc.]. .In May. .it was. .covered with a white dowm, 
or dust, ..it tasted as sweet as sugar; but was hot and 
pungent. 19^ Animal Managem, 109 The * Reed Sweet 
grass,* ‘Floating sweet grass’. 19x3 Pettman African- 
derisMS, Sweet grasst the food plants growing on rich 
alluvial soil. . . -v- 

Sweetlieart (swrthaJt), sb. Forms : see 
Sweet a, and Heart sb. 

1. (Properly two words: see Heart sb, 14.) A 
term of endearment = darling : used chiefly in the 
vocative. . 

exxoo St, Kenelm 140 in .S*. Eng. Leg. 349 Alas. .pat ich 
scholde .a-bide J)at mi child, mi swete heorte, swj'ch cas 
schal bi-iide. ^1325 Orfeo 100 Swete hcrt,he sayde, how 
may this be ? c 1374 Chaucer »'■ ttSs For-yeue .t 

me myn owene swete licrte. [Cf iSeo Troy to.. Is with 
Criseyde his ownc herte swete.] 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
Efi. (Percy Soc.) 65 -ilss ! fayre ladj-. and myne ownc swete 
berte. 1SS8 SKAKS.i.i.Z..v.ii. JJI Curtsie sweet heaTO, 
and so the Measure ends, IS 9 « Nashe Sa^roa Walden 
Wks. IMS lII.ioS So hath he his Bamabe and Anthonyfor 
bis minions and sweet-harts. i6ox Shaks.^Z/’t 
28s Ros, Vndone, and forfeited to cares for euer.^ Par, 
What’s the mattersweet-heart? S613 Middleton Trium/hs 
Tr«//fWks.(Bullen)VII.24i O welcome, my tnumphani 
lor^ My glory’sswecibeart I 264B-9 in Eikon Bas, (x^p) 
App- S74 The King taking the Duke of GIocestCTUTOn His 
Knee, said. Sweet-heart now they will cut off thy Fathers 
Head. t^79 Tryals RohL GreeHy etc. 65 My Husband., 
called to me, pnthee, sweciheart, what hast thou got for my 
Supper? X727 Mrs. Delaky in Life 4 Cerr, (1S61) 1 . 130 
What interest I have, 1 shall be v'erj* willing to make t»e ot 
fbr my sweetheart’s sendee, but nothing can be done till he 1 
is sent to school to Westminster. 1845 James Arreh Nnl 
•»A gay cavalier .. pulled up. .and seeing the girl be 1 
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cxcIa!med,..*WhichIsthe way to Bishop’s Merton, sweet, 
neartf 1859 Tennyson Grandmolker xiii, Sweetheart, I 
love you so well that your good name is mine, 1890 Hall 
I A P°”dtnan in. vi, ‘ Ot*s the name of your ’ickle boy ? * 
Ah. I vegot none, sweetheart.* 

1 2 . One who is loved illicitly ; a paramour. Obs. 
(? Dyly] Papye w. Hatchet Wks, 2902 III, 399 Ye 
like not a Bishops rochet, when all your fathers hanicerchers 
were made of his sweete harts smocke. 1610 HoujtNO 
CamdetCs^ i?rrV. (1637) 370 Edith his wife, who. .had been 
one of King Henrie the First his sweet hearts and lig-bies. 
2696 Aubrey Mtse., Ay/ar. (2784) 207 A gentlewoman, a 
handsome woman, but common, who was Mr. Af ohun’s sweet 
heart. 2796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T, (ed. 3), Sweet Heart, 
..a girl s lover, or a man’s mistress. 

3 . A person with whom one is in love. 

*S 7 d Fleming Panofil, Epist, 309 One hanges himselfe 
under his sweelehartes windowe with a twyned haulier. 
^*S97 ®**eton Figttre of Fottre \\, | 89 Fotire creatures goc 
willingly to their bustnesse ; a Bride to Church, a boy to 
breckfast, an hetre to his land, and a sweet-heart to his loue. 
26^ Holland Livy xxvi. 623 Your sweet-heart and best 
beloved [0x1%. sponsd\ I have entertained, as well, ..as she 
should have bene with your father and mother in law, X71X 
Bui^ell Spect. No. 161 F 3 Her Sweet-heart, a Person of 
small Stature. 178* /rnl, Yng, Lady of Virginia (2872) 38 
Miss Nancy's sweetheart came to-day. x8oa in Nairjic 
Peerage Evidence (2874) 165 , 1 shall be well pleased to hear 
from Af. Serre thesweet heart of Sussanne all that concerns 
them. 285s Dickens Dorrxt it.xxiii, Your old sweetheart 
an’c /hr off, and she’s a blabber. 2863 Reade Hard Cash 
h. The prejudiced statements of friends and sweethearts, 
who always swear from the heart rather than from the head 
and the conscience. 

4. coUoq, and dial, in various transf. senses. 

a. A sugar cake in the shape of a heart; a jam tart, b. 
Applied to the burs or thorny seeds or sprays which attach 1 
themselves to a person’s clothes ; also, a plant bearing these, 
as species of Desmodiunu C. A tame rabbiL 
X73* Swift Exam, Abuses Dublin Wks. 1735 IV, 322 ! 
There is another Cry.., and it is that of Sweet-hearts j 
fA'ij/r, -A Sort of Sugar-Cakes in the Shape of Hearts]. 2750 I 
G. Hughes Barbados 213 Sweet-Heart. Thepod is intirely 1 
incrusted with small hooked bristles, by which means i 

they tenaciously stick to the cloaths of those who walk amon g 
them, it^o ‘B laise Encycl, Rur, Sports ^ ^6^^ Four kinds ' 
of rabbits are acknowledged among dealers and fanciers, — i 
warreners, parkers, hedgehogs, and sweethearts... Sweet- ! 
hearts are the tame varieties. ^2877 H. W. Line, Gloss., \ 
Sweetheart, a piece of thorn or briar which becomes attached j 
to a woman’s dress and drags along after her. x888 Sheffield j 
Gloss., Sweetheart, a thin tart made by spreading a layer of ! 
jam between thin slices of paste. 2923 Pettman African- \ 
derisms. Sweethearts, the hooked seeds of Bidens pilosa, \ 

Hence Swee*theartdom, Swee^eartsMp I 
{tioncc-wds ,) : see -dost, -ship. I 

288y Augusta Wiison At Mercy of Tiberius xi\% In the 
magical days of sweetheartdom, a silvery glorifring gla- i 
mour wraps the world.. 2898 Tit-Bits 30 Apr. 85/2 The ’ 
ptemature sweetheartsbip that existed between them. ' 

Sweeiilieart, [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To make a sweetheart of; to court, I 

make love to. j 

2804 R. Anderson Cumhld, Ball, 79 , 1 ycnceswcethearicd 
Madge o* th’ Mill x86i tAxyntM/ Lord. Labour III. 390 | 
One of his males swcelheaiied the servant. 1893 Barjso- | 
Gould Cheap ydckZ.Jl.S7 MarkRunham running after | 
two girls, sweethearting both. 1 

2 . inir. To be, or act the part of, a sweetheart ; 
to court a sweetheart, make love. 

1798 T, Morton Speed the Plough v. 5 . (1800) 70 Remember 
how 1 used to let (bee zit up all night a siveetbeaxting. 
x8x4 Mactaccart Gallomd. EneycL 444 2 Vcr<?,.,one who 
learns the rules of affectation, W’bo sweethearts with wana- 
ness seemingly, 1873 G, C. Davies Mount, 4 Mere xvi. 
135 He bad gone m the country for his Sunday outing, 
sweethearting. 2883 Harpers Mag. July 165/1 The lanes 
in which he has swcethcaricd. xBpS R. Keabton Wild Life 
at Home 53, I watched a pair of red-backed shrikes or 
butcher-birds, sweethearting. 

Hence Swee’theartirigr vbL sb. and ppl, a . ; also 
Sweethearter. 

281a Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 68 Then her 
Spanish sweet-bcarting, doubtles-s in the true Oroondaies 
style. 2851 Mavhew Lend. Labour I. 379/2 It’s that I go 
for, love and sweet-hearting. 2854 R- S. Surtees Handley 
Crass Ixxlx. (1901) II. 276 Venting her spleen on Doleful 
and all dilatory swcelhcartcrs. x86x Hughes Tom Brown 
at Oxf. xxui, There was this sweethearting after old 
Simon’s daughter. x866 Merr.. Star s8 Apr.4/5Tbesw^t- 
hearting portion of the audience. 2874 Lisle Carr Jud, 
GwynueJ, iv. 204 She remembered. .how she and ^Villiam 
had carried on in those happy sweethearting da>'S. 1BS6 
Hall Caine vii. You Colebank chaps are 

famous sw’eethearters, 1 hear. 

Sweet-hearted, a, [CSweet <1. -h Heart + 
-ed 2 .J Of sweet disposition. Hence Sweet- 
heartedness. 

2850 Tennyson In Mem. xevi. You say, but with no touch 
of scorn. Sweet-hearted, you,.. You tell me, doubt is De\al- 
bom. 2865 Sw2NBUId;e Ckasielard iv. L 263 Soft hearts 
would weep and weep and let men die For very mercy and 
sweel-beartcdacss. 

Sweetie (swf'ti); usually in pi. sweeties, 
orig. and chiefly Sc, Also Bweety. [f. Sweet c. 
Earlier than Sweet sb, i e fcf. Sweeps sb, 
and Sweep j^. 32).3 A sweetmeat, lollipop. Also, 
sweet cake or the like, 

2722 Rasisay 22TowrapUp snuffi or sweet:^ 

in a sbap. 28x4 W. Havercax. Aef. in iJfe (rKri 55 "^by 
..was satisfied with a bit of sweetie. 1S60 ^Thackeray 
Round. Papers, Christtnas Tree, Instead of finding beratx^ 
or sweeties in the packets which we pluck off the b^ghs, 

2874 CiisisTTNA Ressern speaking Likenesses 73 Burnt 


almonds, chocolate, and ‘sweeties’ o! every flavour. 2899 
Crockett Kit Kennedy 25 She gied me a’ die sweeties 
she had. 
b. ail rib, 

1790 D. Morison Poems x8 Rob tak's them to a sweety 
bench Where a’ thing’s fit for eaiin*. 2808 Jamieson 
s. V. Yule, What the vulgar call a sweeiie-skon, or a loaf 
enriched with raisins, currants, and spiceries. 28x3 G. 
Robertson Agric. Surv. Kincard, 406 The sweety-men, or 
confectioners. 2822 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 423 The Sweety- 
wife , . Spreads out her sweeties, and adjusts her scale. 1837 
^CKHART Scott I, rii. 224 A ‘sweetie wife* (that is, an 
itinerant vender of gingerbread, Sic.). 1893 Baeing-Goulo 
Cheap fack Z, I. 51 Money.. for sweetie stuff. 2895 
Crockett Bog-Myrtle ^ Peatiw ii. (2899) 332 The row ot 
sweetie-bottles. 

i* Swee*tiJrin, Obs. rare^K By-form of Sweet- 

kin. 

2596 Nashb Saffiron Walden ^^^:s. 1905 III. 229 She is 
such a honysweeiikin. 

Sweeting^ (swrlig). Also 4-6 sweting, (4 
suetyng, 5 swettyng). [f. Sweet a, + -ing 3.] 

1. A ‘sweet’ or beloved person; dear one, 
darling, sweetheart. Chiefly as an endearing term 
of address, arch, 

a 2300 K, Horn 530 (Laud MS.) Horn rod him aylmer 
king, And wit horn pe sweting, 23., K, Alts. 914 (Laud 
MS.), Cler & fair is day springjTig And makeb many de- 
p.vtyng Bituene kni;th & his sueiyng, CZ440 York Myst, 
xL 40 pat swettyng was swemyed for swetyng. a 2530 J. 
Heywood Wether^ Plajrs (1905) 97 A special gc^ lover and 
she his own sweeting. 1600 Breton Daffodils ^ Primroses 
^Vks. (Grosart) 1 . 19/1 Lille birdes wowld carj' tales Twlxle 
Susenand her Sweetinge. 1740 Richardson (1741) 

I. xxiL s7 A Blessing attend my little Sweeting,., wher-ever 
you got xSxz CoLUAN ^r.GnVtr, Vagaries Kx’/iif. xxxvii, 

A curate who. .can boast. .a sweeting, soured by care, to 
patch his gowm, 2857 Thornbury Songs Cavaliers 4 " 
Roundh. 272 How her little heart was beating, As 1 clasped 
her round— the sweeting. 2895 A. Austin in Blackw. Mag, 
Apr. 519 The sw'atn and his sweeting met and kissed. 

C13SO Will. Paleme series, sweiing*, be seide, 

‘bat schal I neuer,’ CZ400 Ber^nt 327 Nowe merc3', dere 
sweting I I wol do so no more. crx46o Towneley Myst. xii. 
476 Haylle, maker of man, haylle, sw'ctyng i 2596 Shaks. 
TavuShr. iv. iii, 36 How fares my Kate, what sweeting all 
a-mort? 2638 Ford Fancies n. ii. Attend within, sweeting. 
xTxr Cibber Rival Fools n, Why, how now, Sweeting — 
\\Tiat, a whole half.hour from me? 1S63 Holme Lee A, 
Warleigk lll.ti?, I willbe patient as Job, pretty sweeting I 
go on. 2890 Conan ^ Doyle White Company vii, I am a 
lonely man, my sweeting. 

2. Name for a sweet-flavoured variety of apple. 

2530 Palscr. 278/1 SweijTig an zpp]t, ponime doulee, 

a 2568 Ascmasi Sekclent, s, (Arb.) 36 A cbilde will chose a 
sweeting, because it is presentlie faire and pleasant, and 
refuse a Runnet, because it is than grene, hard, and soivre. 
259* Shaks. Rent, ff ^ul. ii. iv. 83 Thy wit is a very Bitter- 
sweeting, It is a most sharpe sawce. 2656 Beale Here/, 
Orchard (i^S?) The Gennet moyle, the Kydoddin, the 
Sweeting, and the French Cornell. 2878 T, L. Cuyler Pointed 
Papers 130 In ( 3 od’s orchards there are,. rich, juicy ‘sweet- 
ings* like Rutherford and Baxter. 2908 [Miss FowlebI 
Beiw, Trent 4- Amhohne 379 Some remaining Pear and 
•Sweeting' trees. 

I'Swee’ting^. Obs, [f. Sweet iz.-h-iNG^.] 
Sweet flavouring; sweetness. 

2600 Breton Daffodils^ Primrcses\Iks.{^xossa^ I. 17/2 
Reasons scnce and learnlnges sweetinge. <* *67* Baxter in 
Lauderdale Papers (Camden) III. App. ii. 23S That all 
this glory will quickly set in the shaddows of death, & that 
all this sweeting will turn soure 1 

Sweetish (sw f’lij), a- [f- Sweet a. -ish k] 
Somewhat or slightly sweet, 

1580 Hollvbasd Treas. Fr, Tong, Doveeastre, sweetish. 
2601 Holland Pliny xiv. vi. I. ^14 Sweetish they be, and 
j’ct otberwhiles they have an unripe and harsh rcllish of the 
wood. x68r Grew Musxum iv. x. 354 It becomes sweetish, 
and makes no Effervescence upon the injection of the Chalk. 
2778 pRVCE Min, Cortiub. 56 If the acid becomes a little 
sweetish, Lead is certainly mixed w'ith the Mercurj'. 2803 
Southey in Ann, Rev. 1 . 69 A lake of sweetish water, much 
frequented by water fowl. 2871 Napheys Prev. 4 Cure 
Dis. IIL iL 626 When the odor [of the Lreathl is sickly 
sweetbh, we may conclude the lungs are out of order, x88a 
‘Vernon Lee * Italy iii. 251 A grandiloquent poem, stately 
and siveeiisb, full of go^ goddesses, and little chubby 
Cupids. 

etdvb. 2B64 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 256 Of a sweetish- 
bitter taste. 289s Kipuno 2nd fungle Bk. 286 A sweetish- 
sourish smell. 

Hence Sweetislmcss. 

275a Berkeley Th, Tar.water\l\:s. 1784 IL 645 A fade 
siveetishness, offensive to the palate. 2831 J. Wii^n in 
Btackw. Mag. XXIX. 8 A peculiar sort o’ wersh furionless 
nonsense that's gotten a sweaty sweetishness abool iL 

Sweet John* ^Obs, Anameforthena^ower- 
leav^ varieties of a species of pink, Dtattlhus 
barbalteSy as distinguished from those called S weet- 
W1LLU.M. 

2S73 Tusser Husb. (2878) 06 Herbes..foT windows and 
poti,. Sweete Joh^ x597^Geraede Herbal 11. clxxiv, 478 
Sweete lohnshatb round jointed stalkes, as haue the Giilo- 
flowers. 1610 PASKi.vsoKPiira</.3l9Tbes»eetc lohnhoSh 
his leaues broader, shorter and greener then any of the 
former Gilloflowcrs, but narrower than sweete wTliams. 

1722 MoRTtJiER Hush. (ed. 5) II. 23S Sweet iHianis, or 
Sweet Johns, am cf several sorts, but the doubiff and ibe 
Velvet are chiefly worth your propasaUng.^ 

•f SweGtkiii, Obs, rarc'^^, [f. Sweet + -kin; 
cf. Du. soctUn (Kilum).] A term of endearmt.nt : 
in qI:o^ attrii. = darlinp. 

Jtog Kaime Lcntcr. Sluffc \V 1 ;«. 1503 IIL lEr nodci'ng 10 
hinsell him and slriLc him cood luck ac ihc Sw-cc:kia 
Madams did about \'aliant S. Walter Manny. 
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SWEETNESS. 


Sweetleaf (swrtirf). A tree or shrub, Sj^m~ 
flocos ihictoria^ of the southern U. S., having 
sweet-flavoured leaves eaten by horses and cattle. 

X829 Loudon EncycL 1076 The leaves. . of Symplo- 

cos tincloria are used in America under the name of Sweet, 
leaf, for dyin^ yellow. 

Sweetling (swr*tlig). rare» £f, Sweet + 

-LISG 3 .] 

1. A term of endearment for a beloved person : 
*= Sweeting^ i, 

*648 Herrick HespeK^Conmihit Flores 40 And (Swcctling) 
marke you, what a Web will come Into your Chests. 17B9 
CoKWAV False Appearances Epil. 74 Wedded swecilings, 
mutually sincere, Who mean, * &Iy devil I * when they lisp, 

* My dear*. 1873 Morris Loz^e is Enough (1873) 23 Mother 
and sister, and the sweetling that scorned me.. All are 
departed. 1933 25 Apr. 76/2 ‘Sweetling, show me 

thy face/ cried he. 

2. A small sweet thing. 

x8^o Browning Sordello 11. 693 John's cloud.girt angel 
. . with, open in his hand, A bitter-sweetling of a book. [See 
Rev. X- 9, JO.] 1874 R. Buchanan London Lyrics iv. 12 
Little barefoot maiden, Selling violets blue, Hast thou ever 
pictured Where the sweetlings grew? 

tSwee'tly, a. Ois. Also 4 snstli, -ly, 6 
swe(e)tely. [f. Sweet a. + -ly 1. Cf. MDu. 
sotteUjc \^\i..zoeieUjk'), MHG. siiezlich (O.siisslicli)- 
also OE. svjStlic^ Sweet. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27819 pat hailsed palm with suetH suar. 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 A suetly suyre hco hath 
to holde. ? a 2500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soa) II. 2 Fayne 
mayetbyfrendes be in fere. To see thy sweetlye [sr.n frely] 
face. 1530 Palscr. 842/2 Swetcly of savoure, souef. 2592 
yi\iK\sre AmtoriCf Capitall de Euz 156 By swcetcly Lord^ 
that strated sinn^ sought. x6ox Holland Pliny xxxvl 
V. II. 565 Agoracritus of Paros, whomehec loved also for his 
sweetly’ youth. 

Sweetly (swr-tli), adv. Forms : see Sweet a, 
and -LT^. [Cf. MLG. s6l(e)li/:en, MDu. soettlikt^ 
MHG. sm^liche ; also ME. sxvoieliclu^ SooTLY.j 
In a sweet manner; with sweetness. 

L \yith a sweet taste or smell. 

1^900 : see 3.3 2530 Palscr. 842/2 Swetelyof taste, douce- 
meni, <Z2^7 Surrey EceUs.\. 13 Humble vowes fullfilld 
by grace right sweily smoke. CX565 S parks Heewkind' 
2nd Voy, in Hakluyt Voy, (z6oo) III. 515 They [sc. turtle's 
egp 3 did eat very sweetly. 16x1 EihJe Song Sol. vii. 9 
Like the best wine. . that gosth do^v^le sweetcly. 2850 Nealc 
Med, Hymns 221 Now the myrrh of Cyprus groweth, 
Widelier spreadeth, sweetlicr bloweth. 

2. With a sweet sound or voice. 

2340 Ayenb. 61 Nykeren pet..2uo2uetcIich zingep pet hi 
makep sfepe pe ssipman. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
xxju. (Bpdl. MS.) If. 1^/2 pe pipe sio^p swetclich while pc 
fouler disseyuep pe bndde. 2^oo-*20 Dunqar Poems Ixxvii. 
4 S Madmis 3mg..PlayandontimberallIs,andsyngand rycht 
sweitlie. 2598 Sylvester Du Barias 21. t. lii. Furies ^6 
^ Instrument. .Whose symphony resounded sweetly-shnll 
“il^e Almightie's praise. 2629-30 Milton Circumcision 4 
Ye flaming Powers.., That erst with Muslck,.. So sweetly 
sung your Joy.^ 2782 Couter 56B Streams tinkle 

sweetly in poetic chime, a 2839 Praed Lidian's Love xx, 
She., sang as sweetly as a caged canary. 

3. So as to be pleasing to the mind or the 
feelings ; pleasurably ; comfortably. 

C900 is.Baedds Hist, v, xxiii. Concl. (x8^) 486 Swetlicc 
drincan ba w’ord pines wi^omes. cJ2Solyil/.PaUntej^7g 
Nobul leches.. pat seide he scbuld ^ sauf & sweteliche 
heled. 2435 Misvi2 Fire of Love 11. xii. 203 pis merueUus 
heet, pe qwhilk pe my'nd swetelyest gladjms. 1333 
Answ. More (1548) H viij, Yf a roan be faythfull, the Spiryte 
of God worketh in hys harte very swetclye at hys com- 
munion. 253s CbvERDALE Prov. iu. 24 Thou shall not be 
afrayed, but shall take tby rest & slepe swetely. 2599 
Shaks, Much Ado iv, i, 226 Th* Idea of her Ufeshal sweetly 
cteepe Into bis study ofimaglnation. 2606 Sylvester Du 
Bartas li. iv. ir. Magnifcence 2215 Swectly-rapt in sacred 
Extasie. 1640 Quarles Enchzrid. il xxvii, If thou labour 
in a painefull calling.. thou shale be, .sweetlicr satisfied at 
the lime of death. 2784 Cowper Task i. 89 The nurse 
sleeps sweetly, hir’d tow'atcb the sick, Whom snoring she 
disturbs. 1803 Viscr. Strancford Camoens, Sonn. vii. 
U816) 93 The sweetly sad remembrances of yore ! 1847 C. 
Bronte Jutu Eyre viit. Nor was that problem solved to 
my satisfaction ere I fell sweetly asleep. 

"b. ironically, esp, with pay, cost, 

*S79.Toslson Calvin's Serm. Tim, It is sure, that 

this his high place will cost him sw'eetely. 1585 Fether- 
STONE tr. Calvin on Acts xxii. 28 How can it be that thou 
becing some base ftllowe of the counlrie of the Cllicians, 
shouldest obtaync this honour, for which I paid sweetly? 
ai6n Hieron iFks. II. 3ir It cost Dauid sweetly for 
passing ouer the murder of Amnon, done by his Sonne 
Absolom. 185s Poultry Chron, III. 5x4/1 Having, as may 
be supposed, paid sweetly for them, and having fitted up 
house, nests and roosts, with the greatest care. 2882 
Stevenson Hew Arab. Hts. (2884) 1x2 Everything in this 
world has to be paid for, and some things sweetly, 

4. So as to be pleasing to the sight or the aesthetic 
sense ; delightfully, charmingly, 

XS76 ^Y^VLVSCsPanopl.Episi.^'S Sitfaence you haue written 
thereof in a certaine treatise very sweetly and pleasantly. 
16x7 Moryson liin. i- 45 One market-place sv/cetly shaded 
with trees. 2650 Bvlwzk Anthrppomet, 83 The Eye-brows 
ought to be., sweetly arched. *z 2700 Ex.'elyn ilay 

2666, Went to visitc roy Co. Hales at 3 sweetly-water’d 
place at Chilston. 1766 Golossl Vicar IV. viii, The two 
lovem so sweetly described by blr. Gay, who were struck 
dead in e^h other’s arms, 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. m. 
XV, yergniaud denounces and deplores; xa sweetly turned 
*879 S. C. Bartlett Egypt to Pal, xxiv. 490 The 
lights and shadows lie sweetly on the hillsides at night and 
morning. 


Ij. as a technical term of Art. 

2662 Evelyn Chatcogr,6g Had he perform'd his height- 
flings v/Uh more tendernesse, and come sweetly off with the 
extremities of his hatchings. 27051 Pope Ess, Crit, 489 
^Yhen the ripe colours soften and unite, And sweetly melt 
into just shade and light. 

c. with emoiional or sentimental colouring. 

2840 Thackeray Aug., ‘Howswcelly the dear 

Baron rides/ said my wife, who was oftUng at him. 1907 
Phyllis Dare From School to Stage ii. 21 That sweetly 
pretty play, * Ib and Little Christina/ 

d. In vaguer sense: In a desirable or satisfactory 
way; favourably; •{■delicately; now /j/. in reference 
to the working of machineiy : Smoothly, easily. 

2594 Plat ycwelUho. 1. 6 A Christall stone. .h.aulng a good 
foyles weetlicconueyed tritbin the concauc superficies thereof, 
2632 French 278 In these colder countreys they 

..never yccid any fruit, ..but if at any time nature be 
wittily and sweetly helped, then Art can perfect what 
nature could not. 2825 Edin. Rev. XLIII. 24 Like..ihe 
jerks of a rnachine not working sweetly. 2876 W, Cudworth 
Round abl, Bradford 120 The engines. .although thirty 
years old. .do their work ‘sweetly *. 

6 . With graciousness of action or treatment; 
with kindly disposition or intent; gr.aciously. 

<2x225 After, R, 430 Lihtlichc& sweteliche uor^iue'S ham 
hore gultes. a 2300 CstrsorM, 14884 (CotL) Suetli he wald 
am drau him to. C2386 Chaucer Prot.az Fol swetely 
erde he confession. And plesaunt was his absolucion. 2472 
Caxton Reeuyell (Sommer) 52 Whan he had herd her 
answers and had seen howswetlyshe had taken biL 2502 
Ord. Crysien Men (SV. dc W.) 1. iii. That it woldc please y» 
swetely to beholde bym or her thy seruaunt, 2589 R. Har- 
vey PI, Perc, (title-p.), Sweetly indevvring with his blunt 
persuasions to botch vp a Reconciliation. 1622 Elsinc 
Debates Ho. (Camden) 48 The sentence in the St.ar 

Chamber, the which he confessetb justly imposed and 
swetely. 2673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 25 \ye must 
represent things which appear diflicuU and grelvous by 
insinuating them sweetly into the spirit of those to whom 
wc speak. 1794 Mrs. Raoclutk Myst, Udolpho xU, She 
used to trj* so sweetly to oblige him. 

6 . With pleasantness of manner or address ; in 
sweet terms; hence, affectionately, lovingly. 

<22225 After, R, 264 In cucrichc rime hwon ^e ncode 
habbeS, scheaweS so sweteliche to his swete earen. <2x300 
A". Horn 404 (Ckimb.) On knes he him setle, And swelcUchc 
hure grcttc. 23.. Cursor M, 15652 (GOtt.) Ful sueili to 
haim he spack, * breljcr,quat nudo3e?' r 2440 facoPs Welt 
267 Be fayr of spcche,answcrc swetely ! a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ixxxv. 267 Hc..tokc Icue of bym, & swetely kyssyd 
hym. x592SfiAKS. Rom,^ yut.j,v,sti Otrespasscsweetly 
vrg'd, 2602 tr. Cuarini's Pastor Fido Xf. i. Ejb, Let’s 
ki^se and strlue Who can kisse sweetUest among our selues, 
2743 Francis tr, //<xn, Odes 1, xxii. 24 The nymph, who 
sweetly speaks, and sweetly smiles. 2852 ^lR5. Stowe 
C/uele Tom's C, xx, The child looked perplexed and sorrow- 
ful, but said sweetly— ‘Poor Topsy, why need you steal?* 
2867 'Trollope Chron, Bnrset II. xlv. 14 He was dis- 
appointed.. although she had spoken to him so sweetly, 

7, Qualifying pples. used adj., often h) 73 hened (in 
any of the preceding senses), as sweetly-breathing^ 
•btiddingy -fenced^ 'Smelling, ^stvelling^ ^written ; 
occas. with adjs., as sweetly-pensive, -wise*, also 
less correctly used for ‘sweet* in parasynthetic 
combination, as sweetly-scented, -tasted, -toned, 

<21586 Arcadia 11.(29x2)219 Of pretious pearle the 

double rowe, The second swcelly.fenccd warde, Her heav’niy- 
dewed tongue to garde. Ibid. iii. 447 Her roundy sweetly 
swelling lippes. 2641 in Vertiey Mem, (1907) I. 229 A most 
noble and sweetly disposed lady. 2743 Francis tr. Hor., 
Sec. Poem 200 Sweetly-shining queen of night, 2760^2 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual.{,\Zog^ IV. 37 In a sweelly-breaihing 
accent.. scarcely audible. avrj4 Tvckeji L t, Hat, (1834) 11, 
475 Hymns, meditations, and sweetly-written bool:s, 2844 
Kinclake Eotheu xviii, Spices or swecily-buming woods. 
2846 H. G. Robinson Odes of Horace ii. xii, Thy mistress 
Lycimnia’s sweeily-ton’d voice. 2S71 B. Taylor Faust 
(1875)11. II. liL 120 She thanked with swectly.wise and con- 
scious tongue. 187s W. M^Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 
28 The sweetly-scented birch. 

Sweetmeat (swrtmit), $b, [See Sweet a, 
and Meat sb, CL OE. switmettas, swStmettas 
delicacies.] 

1, collect, pi, (and •\ singi) + Sweet food, as 
sugared cakes or pastry, confectionery {pbsi) ; pre- 
served or candied fruits, sugared nuts, etc. ; also, 
globules,lozenges, ‘drops,* or ‘sticks’made ofsngar 
with fruit or other flavouring or fillmg ; ting, one 
of these. 

^ c 1480 Henryson Test, Cress. 420 The sweit Meltls, seruit 
in plaittis clcne. With Saipheron sals of ane gud sessoun. 
? rt 2500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 1 . 143 , 1 knowc that in tby 
childeboode Thou -wyltc for sweete ineate loke. *584 Lvly 
Sappho V. ii. 9 Glue him some sweete meates. 2592 Shaks. 
Rovt. tfyul.j. iv.76 Their breath with Sweet meats tainted 
are, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 756 Teeth arc much hurt by Sweet- 
meats. 2640 A. Rigby in Rusbw. Hist, Colt, (X721) IV. 229 
Or, like little Cbtldrecj when we have been whipt and 
beaten, be pleased again with Sweetmeats. 2683 Tryon 
Way to Health 4Zg fioT Jis it) lawful for any of us to eat 
Sy/eet-Meats or delirious Tarts, after we have eaten suffi- 
ciently of other simple & natural Food, a 2700 Evelyn 
Diary 10 SepL 267^ To the Towne-honse, where they pre- 
sented os a collation of dried sweet meates and wine, 
2750 JoHNSO.N Ramhler'Ho. sir 6 She should be ashamed 
to set before company. .sweetmeats of so dark a colour as 
she had often seen at Mistress Sprightly’s. 18x2 Shelley 
Dez'iTs Walk xtv. Tired, (be) gives his sv/ectmeat, and 
again Cries for it, like a bamoured boy. 2825 J- Neal 
Bro. yonaihanl,'j6 Here were ‘sweetmeats*, i.e. preserv^ 
plums. 2858 S» 51 sionds.^/cA Trade, Sweetmeats, a general 
name for succades; fruits preserved In sugar, and con- 


fectionery articles made of sugar. x88o ‘Ouida* h 
You eat neaps of sweetmeats. You take too much tea, too 
much ice, too much soup, too mvich wine! 
fg. 2690 C. Nesse Hist. 4' Myst. O. H. Test. 1 . 49 This ‘ 
is Satan’s sweet-meat to make Sinners like filthy dog«. 2854 
Thackeray Hewcomes L 168 Gandish was always handing 
him sweetmeats of compliments. 

2, A varnish, consisting principally of linseed 
oil, used in the preparation of patent leather. 

187s Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Patent Leniher, 

3. atlrib. and Comb,, as sweetmeat pan, pot, 
shop, spoon \ sweetmeat-seller. 

1669 K. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 

1. 448 One sweetmeat pan, with a skimmer. 2705 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 4104/4, 2 Sweet-mcat Spoons forked. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 225 Put it into flat sweet- 
meat pots, and tie it down with brandy paper. 2895 KiI'Ling 
2nd jungle Bk. 92 It was the wife of the svveelnicat.seller. 

Hence Sweetmeat v, (itonce-wd.) trans,, to 
furnish with sweetmeats. 

2764 H. Walpole Let, to Earl Hertford 24 Feb., The 
fairies had so improved upon it, had so bc-garlanded, so 
sweetmeated, and so desserted it [sc. a supper-room], that it 
looked like a vision. 

Sweet ITancy. local. The pheasant-eyed nar- 
cissus, Narcissjis poiticus, esp. the double variety. 

2848 Mrs. Gaskell M, Barton viii. In his button-hole be 
stuck a narebsus (a sweet Nancy b its pretty Lancasbbe 
name). 2873 Miss Broughton Nancy 1 . 94 The hyacinth 
bells, and the sweet Nancies, .blowing all together. 

Sweetness (swrtnes). Forms; see Sweet a. 
[OE, srollnts {nioci-') : see -kess. Cf. MDn. 
soelenissc, also Sootness (OE. S'w6tnes).'\ The 
quality of being sweet, concr. something sweet. 

L Of taste or flavour. 

^897 ALlfred Gregory's Past. C, xvii. 125, & cac sceal 
bion on Sajm breostum dxs monnan swclnes, 1340 Ayenb. 
55 pe zuetnessc of pe niclc, <2x425 tr, Arderne's I'reat. 
Fistula, etc. 89 One [oil] for be rednes and swetnez is called 
sangub venerb. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) DiciesOZ The 
bittrenesse of the aloe tre distroyeth the swettenesse of the 
bony. 2555 Eden Decades (Arb.) rio These apples.. haue 
a certeyne sweetnes myxte with a gentell sharpnes. 1588 
Kyd Househ. Philos. Wks. (X901) 247 The Malmescyand 
Greeke and Remain Wines.. haue some kind of sweetnes. 
1704 Swift Batt. Bks.\lVs, 2841 I- 12S/2 Instead of dirt 
and poison, we have rather chosen to fill our hives with 
honey and wax, thus fumbhing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness and light 2782 
(k>wpER Charity^ :oo Has God then giv’n its sweetness to 
the cane, .in vain? 2855 Bain Senses < 5 ; Int, ii. ii. § 9 The 
sweetness of every kind of fruit [etc.] b knonn to arbe 
from sugar. 

^ Phr. Sweetness and light, taken from Swift (see 
quot, 1 704 above) and used with sesthetic or moral 
reference (cf. 6, 7 ). 

2869 M. Arnold Cult, 4 An, 28 Their ideal of beauty and 
sweetness and light, and a human nature complete on all its 
sides. 1879 Farrar St, Paul (1883) 410 Gallio,.wM pre- 
eminently endowed with that light and sweetness which are 
signs of the utmost refinement. 

b. concr. Something sweet to the taste; a sweet 
substance. 

^725 CoTpus Gloss. (Hesseb) A 524 Amhrosea, suoelnis. 
2382 Wyclif yoelVu x8 And it shal be, in that day moun- 
teyns shuln droppe swetnes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, 
XIX. xliii. (W. de \V,), Sweinessc layed to the tonge openyth 
rooderatly and hetyth moderatly. 2553 Eden Treat, Newe 
Ind. (Arb.) 42 Who hath not of sowrenes /cite the biller 
tasL Is not worthy of swetenes to take his repast. 2655 
G, S. in Hartlib Ref, Commw. Bees 27 There is worthily a 
great difference to be acknowledged between Honey and 
other inspbsated sweetnesses. 2^0 Opelousas (Louisiana) 
Democrat 20 Dec, 2/1 Sweetness by the barrel, bon-bons, 
si^ar plums [etc.]. 

2. Of smell or odour : Fragrance. 

egoo xs.Bsda's Hist. xv. x, (1890) 292 Micel swetnes won- 
doflices stences. rx275 Lamb, Horn. 245 per seal beon.. 
smellinge mid sweinessc. cjzzq B estiary hbSrote 
cume^ a smel..8at ouer-cume 5 baliweie wi$ sweinessc. 
02380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 216 Whanne men schulien .. 
smeUe..Jje sweitcnesse & good odour of herbis. 0x385 
Chaucer L. G. W, Prol, 220 FIoures..Of swich suctnesse 
and swich odour ouer al. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 489, 1 thinke 
Rosemary will Iee.«5e in Swceinessc, if it beset with Lauendcr. 
2750 Gray Elegy 56 Full many a flower b born to blush un- 
seen, And waste its sweetness on thc^ desert air. 2870 
Spurgeon Treas, Dav, Ps. xlv. 8 Al! hb dress b fragrant 
with all sweetness. 

3. Of sound: Melodiousness, musical quality. 

2398 Trevisa Par^/i.jDe P.i 2 .v.xxUi.(B^l. MS.l, Orpheus 
..plcsid treen wodes hulles and stones with swetnes of his 
voice. 2448-9 Metham AmoryuskCleopes4Jo Syngyng^ 
iher lay With mornyng joy in sqwetnes off" songe. 2553 T. 
Wilson Rket. (2580) 30 The sweicnesse of the tongue, the 
wholsomnessc of the aire in other countries. 2590 Spensep. 
F. Q. III. xii. 6 The rare sweetnesse of the melody, i68r 
Dryden Abs. 4 AckU, To Rdr., There’s a sweetness in 
good Verse, which Tickles even while it Hurts. 2797 Mss. 
Kadcliffe Italian i, The sweetness and fine expression 
of her voice. 1836 Dubourc Violin ix. (2878)^ 273 HiS 
violoncellos, .are. .not so strong.. as old Forster’s, but, in 
sweetness and purity, excelling them, 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, i. I. 30 Rude societies have versification, and 
often versification of great power and sweetness. 

b. A sweet sound or tone, rare, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3^2 There was wellit to wale w’alcr full 
nobilI,..with plentius siremes, With a swoughe and a swel- 
nes sweppit on pe grounde. 2632 Milton L'AHegro 24^ 
With many a winding bout Of lincked sweetnes long drawn 
ouL 2652 j£&.TAYLX 3 nSerm.foryear.SumMerxix.a^^l^^ 
not the eye that sees the beauties of the heaven, nor the car 
that hears the sweetnesses of musick. 2895 F,^ Thompson 
Hew Poems 207 The wailful sweetness of the violin Floats 
down the hush&d waters of the v/ind. 
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SWEETNESS. 

4 . In specific nses, denoting- varions desirable 
physical qualities, freshness (as opp. to salt- 
ness, putridity, etc.), melloivness (of soil) etc. 

<r MM JiATODn-. (1S35) i. 7 The tVatre of ihe Seefe ftessche 
and holdelhe his siretnesse m Myle within the See. 1S07 
SIareiisj: Ca^l. II. (16171 S? It eiueth libertie to the tongce, 
..and fcwpetb ins mouth in icnderctss^ and swefttcessu, 
fiiTM Ei.-Ei.ra Dii^ =3 Jan. 164s, These [beds] are in a 
very long rom= ha\nngaa inner passage, .with as much care, 
conveai-r.cy as can be ima:na*<3. S73» AV. 
£i.iis Cfiiliem ^ l-ale Farm, ^5 The Remedy of this is, to 
gx\ext constantly its due Coarse of Fallowings, whereby it 
^ Sweetness, 1B15 J.Sjhth PG::crama 

powder wnll also restore the sweet- 
n^of fie^-meat but slightly tainted with putridity. 1844 
H. Stoh^-s Bk, Farm III. 1046 OIl.cai:e..'is an iceUent 
ciediane for ln*e-stocJ:,,.gi>-ing to the hide a sweetnessof 
coat tinattainable by other means. 2894 Walkosd At'chery 
xvai. 097 N o bow cn come up to a good self for sweetaesSi 
so.tness, and steadiness in the hand when it Is loosed. 

5 . Pleasantness to the senses ^nerally, esp. the 
sight ; pleasantness of aspect, artistic effect, etc. 

IS® Asckam Sc 7 ic!evT,u. (Arb.) 13S The right forme- 
fit and dew, to the dignitie of a man, to the bewtie of a 
woman, to the sweetnessof a Toag babe. 2617 Mokysos 
Ii2m I. ixS Bale, an anrient Otic, and for the sweetnesse 
preferred to Rome by Horace. az 6 Sx Tvuxs. JVeriktes 


_ . - • . - - ^ , .t [to. wax] for 

Bights, the dearness and sweetness of which makes it pre- 
ferr'd before all other Sorts. azZsz Sktuxy Pk 
(xS33) I.407Thecurved lines ofher fine limbs fiowinto each 
ether with a never-ending sinuosity of sweetness. rSS3 
^Itss BnAnnox PaiaZ Parta i. v. The house and gardens 
had all the sweetness and freshness of a scene to which one 
is restored after absence. 

b. as a technical term, of Ari, 

2695 Drydex tr. Dufrtsneys Ari Pczr.i,, etc. m He 
painted wipx great Strength, great Heigbtning.greor Sweet- 
ness, ^.d liveliness of Colours. 270S A ri cfPair.ivzg (1744) 
63 His colouring had not the rigour and sweetness of 
Gbaimo Bassano’s. 18x6 Snt J. Rm-votiis Life RcfaelZot 
etc. 256 The gliding motion of his [sc. Correggio*sl outline, 
and the sweetnesswiih which it mcltsintothegroand. 28x6 
J. SxtrTB Par.oraimt Sc. 4- Ari II. 770 Ihe pea should 
have a diamond point, which, .imparts an admimble degr e e 
of regularity and sv.*eetuess to the wark. 

6. Pleasentness to the mind or feelings; delight- 
fnlness. 

C900 tr. P 3 r^*sl/'isi. rv.xHv. (1890) 546 Bi swetnesse Hss 
heofoalecaa rices he monis ItoZ 97t BlickL 

Hevz. 37 Swa we sceoloa cac ere fceortaa ?efyll^ mid f^asre 
swetnesse godcuni^ beboda. «x3io in Wright ZrrrV A 
xzv.6Slesu,raetets the love cf the,., AI that may wuh e^ea 
sa^ Haveth no suetcesse a5eyues me. 2340 Aj'erP 93 pe 
more hst lyheh h* rjetcesse of wcrdle lesse me wylneh 
lieraetaesseof god. 1390 GowzRCeryCII. 57 ‘^ei . .restea 
as hem liketb b^ In ail the su'ctsesse of dellces. ^1440 
Ycrk xlidi. 137 AH kyrmys s'vetnesse is J»er-in. iss3 
Tccdaxx Olt£,Chr. !>Tan 15 b, To translate it v.-elfaveredly, 
so that is have the same grace and swetnesse..ia the latyn^ 
as it hath^In the hebrue, 2585-7 T. Kocers Ari. ad. 
(1625} 55 Srithes shall they 1^ partakers of the sweetness^ 
of this truth which say, that [etc.]. 1699 T. BAima Kef. 
Lcam. iv. eS He- .to whom he ^ves the Force of Demos- 
thenes, the’Sweetness of Isocrates, and the Ce/za of Plato. 
174S J. Geddes Cerrf Anizer.is 7 The two things then, 
which every good wiiicr either in prose or verse istoaimat, 
are sweetnessand dignity. 1840 J. H.NEWSiAxFnr.-S'erTJ^ 
[1843) V. asoL 365 Even sorrow must ba>-e a sweetness, if 
lure be in ia 

b. Pleasant feeling, delight, pleasnre; also, a 
source ofdelight or pleasure, jsowror^ or merged 
in other senses. ! 

<r 1*25 .4/jm iT. 102 pes cos..is a swetnesse & a delit of j 
heorte, so uiumete swote & swete. cisja Mali fleid, 7 | 
Swuch swettaesse J»- schalt iSsdea in bis Icue S: ia his seruiw j 
..bet[e:aj. <21240 £/r«JK7; in 1. 1S3 Ihesumia 1 

lone min sikere swetnesss \frzrJed spetcessej. ez^tS ■ 
Chaucer JJeHs. 7 252 Salomca seitb That . .* the coaseil of 


eyes and mouth there was an expression of honesty and 
sweetness which endeared lum to the heart of the lonriy 
prince. 

“T S. Addiction to sweet things ; s^f-indnlcence, 
Ods. rare. 

CX440 Gezta Rem. xxx. rio (Harl. MS.% He jntf him so 
muche to this swtUnes, that he wolde rot thens, but yete 
hony, and made him laur^e. 1603 Sft\i3. Meas.fm/if.n. 
tv. 45 To remit Their saweie streetnes, that do coyueheauens 
Image In stamps that arc forbid. 

Sw6e*t p6a>% The common nnmeof iMihyrtts 
cdaraiitSy & climbing tmnoal leguminous plant, 
indigenous to Sicily, cnltivated in ncmeroiis varie- 
ties for its showy varionsly-coToured sweet-scented 
flowers; formerly called szvee/sce/iUdfea (see 
SlVBET-SCETTTZD b). 

1754 R._FL*nBrR Fleeter Card, l^tsph. 57 Purple Sweet 
Pea. This is what we call the Sweet-scented Pea. x8i6 
Keats * I riced iip-iee ttpea a Itttie hitl * 57 Here are sweet 
peas, oa tip-toe for a filghL 

Sweei: rush. 

1 . The lemon-grass or camel’s hay, Ardropogon 
SchetTzardhtts ; also the allied species A, laniger, 

2558, t&i2 [see SQurNAXr)- 1S74 Treas. Boi. SnppT. 

2 . The sweet flag, Aeonts Calamus. 

2627 TofsztL ParfBeatis 116 Roes. .loue the lakesand 
strongstrcames,brealan^lfce floods tocourehy fresh pasture, 
as sweet rushes and Bul-mshes. 1760 t. I-T?r Inirad. Bci. 
App. 325. X7S5 Martyx LeSi. Bci. xviii. (1794) 251 Calamus 
Aromaticus or Sweet Rush. 

Sweet-scented (stress variable), c. Having 
a sweet scent; sweet-smelling, fragrant. 

1592 CoJTAixE Preai. f/uKizKg'^^h^ Sweet stated Roe. 
x6^ X. B ^XTTR L nr b, Th e frugran t sm el I, 

Of sweetest «Qted floweri 2730 Bailey (foU, Arorr.aiiatU 
haring a Spicey SmelJ, sweet scented. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rcr. n. r.'. rii. Thus go they plunging;, .champ the sweet, 
scented forest-herb. 2843 Peescott Mejrice (1850) I. 62 He 
was a rr a yed in a splendid dress, regaled widi incense, and 
with a profusica cf sweet-scented flowers. 

b. spic. in names of species or varieties of 
plants having sweet-smelling flowers, leaves, etc. 
Srceet^ceTzied fea^ an curly name for the Sweet fea. i 
i£66 R. pEESTOX Ariia Essex Rcc. (190S) X\TI. 133 One ; 
hogshead of Sweet-seated tobacco, x^ Clacton in PhM. 
7>vriiR.XVII. 943 There is not only the two distinct sorts of 
a Sweet-scented, and Ai^oko Tobacco, but of each of these 
be several sorts rnneh dificrenL 2728 Bradley Did. Boi. 

1 1, Laikyrtts. iu English driveling, is aHnd of Pulse, which 
has many ^urieties. .of these Is our fine sweet scented Pea. 
*733 ChamZers* Cyei. SappL s.v, ^*c5xx,The sweet seamted 
rebus. 1795 WrYHOUxe Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 11. 59 Sweet- 
scented Vemal-gTUSs. 2845-50 A Wood Cless-ih. Bci. 25S 
CalycarJhiS fcridxst Carcliaa Allspice. Sweet-scented 
Shnxb. 

Sweet singer. Hist. The phr. ssrest singer 
(see Sw E gr a. 4), more folly nvsei singer cf Israel 
(app. with reminiscence of 2 Sam. xHU. i, where 
David is called ‘the sweet psalmist of Israel’), 
oeignating a sect or sects w^ch fiociished in the 
latter years of the 17th cent. : see quots. 

1^0 H. More Lei. in R. Ward Lfe (1710) 356, I partly 
hare some Knowledge of the Sweet Singers of IsraeL But 
to »v or sing sweeUy b little to the Purpose, while there 
b a Fabe Prinriple at the Heart.. .What a Discord in Vour 
Sweet Siager was the Adroirutioa cf that roaring Wretch 
%'ou described, that lately hanged himself I x63t Aci cf 
Ccunc. in Wodrow fflsi. Svf.CE Scot. (1722) IL 221 Edin- 
burgh, August 2, i63i, Hb Rojul Highness and Lords of 
Pri^T Council, haring oonslde:^ the Condition of these 
Prisoners, colled the sweet Singers, David Tanjiscn, John 
Gib,, .and some Women, give Chder to the ^lagbtrates to 
liberate them, 1687 Miege Gi. Fr. Diet., Eng.-Fr. s. v., 
Tb a late blasphemous Sect, which call themselves the 
Sweet Singers of Israel. Whereof cue John Taylor w« 
Head, who had a Congregadou of them at GuDdrord in 
Surrey. 2695 Lije cf ychn Bttr^an 22 A Sect of loose 
uronhane Wretriies^ afierward called Ranters and sweet 

f.. ^ cr xr i .*>. * c*jr_ -7- *T'.,5 ».»#- 



oS grace. 2622 Brinsley LmA. Ldi. 9 They feele such a 
sweetnesse in play and idlenesse, as they can hardly bee ; 
framed to leaue it.* 2S53 PcsEY-Sem. i 5 /<r;/.r. ^ 6 Rariier ; 
it b an abiding sorrow, sweeter than all life’s sweetnesses. | 
2S70 BrYaxt Iliad 1 . iiL 202 Such glow of love Possesses me 
and sweetness cf desire. zSSS P.tll Mall G. 14 Sept. 5/2 ■ 
She >5as cue cf those brave souls who have fought the good , 
fight with little help of spiritual sweetnesses. j 

V. Of disporidoa, manner, or conduct: Graaons- ; 
ness, gentleness, kindliness, mildness. ^ j 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Til.) xte. 21 [rxxi. 29] Hu micel.^_ seo \ 
xnycelnes Hare swetnesse. <xxx25X/crr./L.2^ Jesu&^tes j 
deorewur^ wcrdcs & werkes. fvt weren aile me luue o: me | 
swemesse. c 1300 CtsrzcrM. 9803 MIhel it was his suetnes 
Hm, MBtel reath he had hat sith o man. X 343 Ayerd. 145 
blansuetudo oper beningnitas Ht b ruyetaes'^ of aertc. 
czfA Chaucer A.. B.C. 51 Glorious mayde and mocer..ful 
of swetnesae and mercy cccr. 02450 Mirk's Fesiia. 
A3ey5es possycn be <;^owyd lauyng swelenes. 2 £ 5 ® 
Jossox Er». Men in Mum. it. 1, So full of man, and sweet- 
nesse in hb carriage. X64X J. Jackson FrucFreng. F.p. res 
Grace cf Regeneraticn-.is&oduceth gradcus bahtcs cf 
ysk-eetnessc, peace and love. r 62 o Otway Orfkan 1. 1, 
^j^-y’re both cf Mature mild, and fell of sweetness. 2784 
CoaTEK Tash iLpeS In hb speech w-as heard Paternal sweet- 
cess, dignity, and Iotc. 2843 Tilaceerat Van. Fairzzzxzy'f 
She repaid 'Mbs Orawley s engaUnterTi by a.'tless sw^tn^ 
and friendship- 2S9X Parra2 Dsrxrxss ^ Da-xrs z. In ms 


Bibles, anu , » - 

</ Ccrrill in Bicgr. Presoyr*. U3r7) 11 . 16 These People. . 
«-ere commonly called Sweet-singers, from their frequency 
meeting together, and singing these tearful Psalms ever the 
C^iie of the Cbu^, PsoL 74, 7?. S3, 237. 

Sweet-smeni3lg'(5tressyariable),a. Smelling 
sweet; stv'cet-scented- 

xeSS Wremr E=r.e.xxs*n.22 .AnethehesteswetesmenyCiTe 
sp-ces. c i4» ^ P^t. Peems xxri. 4 A place. . Y-^t abouie 
with ficures so swete smeUyag. iS3S CovEr-DAtE jer. vu ^ 
Sw— e sm-^Gngc Calamus from forre coesL-ees. *S*S Y. 
Waekincton Zz.Kichalafs I’ir.xw.xin- 1x2 A s-yoTI full cf 
sweet smelling water. 2667 Milton F- A, HL 7=9 Flo^css. 


T^-xSon Brock 122 Ke Icd^ tW the shart s«t- 
smcllbglanes. 2^ Sccrzce-Gcsci XX\T. zji/t Toe 
iatvxci.-looHug^ sweet-smelling mint (M dissaefici«x.u). 

Sweetsome (swPtsffm), c. dial. [L Stvrrr a. 
-t-soiieT,] Sweet, pleasnnt. Also<2^r5, 


; SOP, extensively cultivated in tropical countries, 
I Also the tree or shrub itself. (Cf. sugar-apple iu 
; Sdgae sb. 5 c.) 

2^6 Slo.\XE Caial. Planiantm in famaica 205 Acoaa, 
foliis odoratb rainorifaus, fructu conoids squamoso parro 
dulo. ..Szeedsof. In prutb & agriscarapestribusumqce 
spontanea reperitur. 1755 P. Browne yamaica 255 The 
Srat-sop or Sugar Apple Tree. 2B34 Penny Cjcl. JI. 34/1 
Ine sv.-eet sop .. b often only a scmll bu'^h,,.it be^ a 
greenish fruit covered ^rith scales, and haring the appear- 
ance of a young pine cone. _ 1S72 Kingsley* At Last ii, ITj- 
swe^ sop — a passable ftuit, or rathex congtrits of fruits, 
lookingliltea green and purple strawberry, of the bigness cf 
an orange. 

Sweet-sweet. An imitation of themusicalchirp 
of a bird (v.ith suggestioa of S^Ex a.): cf 
Sweet tr.2 Often addressed to pet cage-birds, 

2625 StXL'ESTER D:e Bari&s ii. iiL i. Vccaiion 2019 A 
Sparrow’s head be shall (e^•en flying] split : And in the ayre 
shall mr^e the Swallow cease *Hb sweet-sweet note, and 
slicing nimbleness. 

Sweetwater, sweet-water. 

1 . (as two words) Fresh water (see S^veet ts. 3 b) ; 
cilrib, (usnally with hyphen or as one word), living 
in or consisting of fre^ water. 

x6o3 Topseli. 2S7 There was a magicalI,.vM of 

these Sweete-water-Tortoyces agaynst Hayle. i85r Cham. 
t<T5* Erxycl, 11. 665/2 iCalaht^a) xs soujetimes called 
Whorl Grap, and sometimes Sweet W'ater Grass. 1872 
RAvsroifD Siaiisi. Mines Mining ix Sweet-water springs, 
2S95 P. Hemingway Out cfEgyft n. 149 A party of women 
washing linen in some Sweetwater pgT-f>!- 
f 2 . (as two words, or with hyphen) A sweet- 
smelling h'quid preparation ; a liquid perfume or 
scent. Obs. 

Lyfe (1560) M rii) b. As ccncemynge 
sweete waters to sprinkle upon your clothes. 1588 Shai^ 
Tii. A . II. iv. 6 Call for sweet water, wash thy hands. x6E3 
Holme Amzoury 111. 393/1 -A small Chafer («*hld2 they [xr. 
barbers] use to carry abiont with them..) tocarry their swee: 
water.. in. 2769 Dldy Mary Cose yrnZ. 27 Nov., AH sorts 
of sweet waters & fine pomatums. 1859 Habits cf Gd. 
Sccieiy iL (new ed.) 125 Banish. .every essence cosmetic, cr 
sweet-water from your toilet. 

1 ^. Technically applied to sweet liquids obtained 
as by-products in certain manufactures. 

xSSs W, L. Carpenter Soap^ CarMeSf etc. xui. 295 
{Glycerin) The whole is thea blown out into a tank,asd the 
‘sweei-waier’ b run oS. 29x0 EncycL Brit. V, 178/2 
{Car.dUs) On standing the product separates into two layers 
— I sweet water* containbg gijrceria below, and the fatty 
adds with a certain accunt cf lime soap above. 

3 . (with hyphen, or as one word) A variety of 
white grape, of specially sweet flavour. 

1755 AsEscEorsiE Arrav.gem. in Gard.AssUi. 15 Grapes. 
..While sweet.water, Blari: sweet-water. 2S48 Lowell 
Biglrso P, Ser. l Introd., He afinned that. .he had never 
seen a sweet -water on a trellb gror»*iag so fairly, .as a fox. 
grape wer a scrnb-cak in a sw-amp. xESs Ss^ Diary if: 
Amer. IL v, X59 The black HamKUS, or the jtii^* sweet. 
\«'ai£rs, or the frugraa: muscatels. 

Sweetweed (swr*t,wfd). Name for two scro- 
phnlariaceons plants ofthe West Indies and tropical 
America, Capraria bifara^ also called goatweed 
or West Icdian tea, and Saparia dulciSf also 
called sweet broomweed or liquorice-weed- 
2750 J. Lee Inircd. Boi. App. 329. 1772 J. R. Fosster 
Flora Amer. SepSenir. cS. 

Sweet-TVilliam (swil wi-ly^). (Alio as 
two words, with or wnthout capitals, or rarely as 
one word without hyphen.) 

L A species of pink, Diaozthtts Icrbalus, culti- 
vated in numerous varieties, bearing closely- 
clustered flowers of various shades of white and 
red, usually variegated or parti-coloured. 

2573 Tcssex /fstjf.fxBjS) 96 Herbts.braachnsand flowers, 
for windowes and pots...6wt-te WHliams. ^ XST^ Lyte 
DedccTts n, >Ti. 254 The third fsert cf gilicfcr] is ibat which 
we cal in Engli^e Sweete Williams and colmeuiers. 2616 
W. Browne Brii. Past. n. iiL 62 They did..i3twine The 
white, the blewe, the fiesh-ir.:e Columbine With Pinckes, 
Sweet-williams. 27S5 J. AsECCROitsiE Arran^cm. in Card. 
Assisi. 6i/x Double mule, or sweet-william pink. 1795 C. 
Marshall Gerdem zix. (i£x^) 3S5 Sweet (or 

bearded pink) is dUunguished into broad and narraw leaded 
sorts. iSk 6 M. Arnold Thyrsis lii. Sweet- WilEata with 
his homely catiage-smell, 1S79 Don-pEX Seutheys A house 
rich in old EcglSh cemfert, with its ciamond-tiied garden- 
wav,. .its sweet-williams and stocks and syrLegas. 

h. Applied to other species of pi^, also to 
plants of other genera : 

Chnding Pink. Dianihus froFfer{Ch 7 .&nz S wcel-willlam) ; 
the Deptford Pink, D. Armerra (also called Sweet-william 
(kitrhfiy); fthe WoJinower, Crxirsnihus Ckeiri (obs.); 
label’s Ca.tchU'c^Siicne Armrria (Treas. Bot-); the Scarlet 
L>xhnis. L. diaicrdcrJcc fU.S.); Phlox macrlala f\pid 
Sweet-aillaam?, cf N. .America; and Ifcmsa QziamedzL cl 
Barbados. . , 

ISSI Eullein- Si. Injj) Tic JI bj l; 

and Tc-’aw CtlkSaiccr. caltcd screc-.c w iliiaa^ cc_ teara; 

■f . .. r. Cixxoav. vyj 



rcaaa/a.ca..l'VEdS'cc«-V.'n!iaai). c, , 

2 . T a- Applied to the tope or cog-Ssi. o. A 
local oame forthe goldfinch. 

* Flihes. 


; so sweetso: 

Swee-t-sop. Pop«.i] 
tree or shrub, Attanc. squamcscy allied to tnc c?OL 


a ‘ sweet-t^'iHiam a * prood ur.oT 
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Sweetwood (sw;*twud). A name for various 
trees and shrubs, chiefly lanraceous, of the "West 
Indies and tropical America, some of which furnish 
valuable timber ; also the timber itself. 

Black Sweetwood, SirychnodafJme iOcoUtC^ fiori~ 
hunda. Loblolly S., Oreodn^hfie iOcoied) Leucdxylon ; 
also Sdetdcphyllum yacquini (N.O. Araliaeex), Low- 
land, Pepper, or Yellow S., Nectandra snnguinea, 
mountain S., AcrodicUdium jamaiunsc^ Rio Grande 
^.fOreodaphne Lettcoxyloiu Shrubby S., the genus 
A7nyris (N, O. Rxttaces or Atttyrideues), Timber S., 
Oreodaphne (Nectattdrd) exaltata^ N. teucantha^ and 
Acrodiclidium Jamaicense, White S., Nectandra leu- 
cantka and N sanguinea. ^The name is also given to 
Croton elcuteria of the W. Indies and Bahamas, which yields 
cascarilla bark. (See Treas- Bot, and ^lillcr Plani-n.) 

i6oj in s^d Rep. Hist. MSS. Comtn. 53/2 The soil., 
covered with good oak, ash, %valnut tree, poplar, pine, sweet 
woods. 1624 Capt. J. Smith Virginia 197 Many hu^e 
bone*fir« of sweet-wood. 0x7x1 Petiver Gazophyl. viii. 

71 Mexican sweet Wood.. .This is a pale coloured Wood 
with brownish Clouds, it has a very fragrant Smell especi- 
allyif chew'ed. 1721 Act SGeo. /, c. 12 § 2. x8xi Titfoiid 
Hortus Bot. Anier, Bxpl. Plate vii, p. ii, White Sweet- 
wood {lauriis leucoxylon). 1858 Hocc Ve^. Kingd. 623 The 
wood of O[reodaphtie] exaltata 5 s yellow, very hard and 
durable, and is called Sweetxuood^ in Jamaica. x866 
Chambers* Encycl. VIII. 491/1 The compound decoction, 
formerfy known as the Decoction of Sweet Woods. 

b. attrib.y as sivcHwood tree ; sweetwood bark, 
a name for cascarilla bark. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbados 157 The Sweet Wood-tree. 
1846 Judge Lees in Lindley Veg. Kingd. 279 The plant is 
scarcely known here (Bahamas] by the name of Cascarilla, 
but is commonly called Sweet Wc^ Bark. 

Sweet-wort (swrtwiiit). pYoiir j^.«] A 
sweel-flavoxured >Yort; esp, the infusion of malt, 
before the hops are added in the manufacture of 
beer. Also attrib. 

1567 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 203 In the bachousse and 
brewhouse. .a swete worte toube. 1567 Wills *5- Inv. N. C, 
(Surtees 1835) 267 A lead, a maskfatt and a swett wort fatt. 
X707 Mortimer Hush. (X721) I. 279 Of all Food (for bees], 
Honey is the best,, if it Is mixed well with a moderate Pro- 
^rtion of good Sweet-wort, X793 Bcdooes Sea Scurvy 91 
Sweet wort, or the extract of malt. x8sx-4 Tomlinson Cycl, 
Arts^ (1867) II. 667/1 This vitreous mass was formerly 
obtained by rapidly boiling down a concentrated solution of 
sugar in barley-water or sweet-wort, and hence the name of 
barley-sugar applied to sticks of it, 1876 Harley 
Med. (ed. 6) 322 Alcohol is obtained by the distillation of 
n^ny saccharine fluid which has been subjected to fermenta- 
tion. Sweet worts are formed for this purpose by the action 
of diastase on the starch of the^ccreals or the potato. 

? Webster's (1847-54) definition *Any plant of a sweet 
taste copied by later Diets., cannot be authenticated. 

Sweety: see Stoetie. Sweovil, Sc. f. Swivel. 
Swefel, Sweft, Swefhe, obs. ff. Swivel, Swift, 
SwEVEK. Swegh, Bweigh : see Sway. 
tSweigkt. north* dial, and Sc. Obs, In 5 
sweght, sweygbt, 6 (9) Sc. s-weclit. [app. f. 
swej- (repr. by the early forms of Sway 
su£ix 3 a.] ^ The force of a body in motion * 

(Jam.) ; impetus. 

14.. Chaucers Troylus ii. 1383 (MS. St. John's Camb.) 
Whan that the sturdy 00k. .Receyued bath the happy fall- 
ynge strooke The grete sweyght [also Harl. S23g\ v.rr. 
sweigh, swey, sweyf, swough] makith it come al at ones. 
CX440 York Myst. xxxiii. 362 Swete may his swayne for 
swegbt of our swappes ! 1513 Douglas /Ends ix. ix. 36 TIio 
wyth thar swechtis, as thai reyll and Icipe, The byrnand 
towyr doun rollis with a rusche. Ibid. xii. xi. 150 Like as 
the gret roch crag. . Is maid to fall and tumble with all his 
swecht, [x8xq W. Tennant Papistry StorvPd (1827) 173 
Round him they rush’t, and push't, and pecht To overturn 
him \v 5 ’ their swecht.] 

fis* (See quot.) 

aiSM Pegce Sujpl, Grose (1814), Siveight, the greatest 
part of any thing. North. 

Sweile, Sweill, obs.ff.SwEAL,Sw£EL. Swein, 
Sweingeor, Sweinmote, obs. ff. Swain, 
Swinger 1, Swanimote. Sweir, Sc. f. Swear 
V., Sweer, Sweit, obs. Sc. f. Sweat, Sweet. 
Swelawe, obs. f. Swallow v, 

Swelchie (swe-lxi). Sc. ? Obs. Also 7 Bwel- 
cbee. [ad, ON. svelgrx see Swallow jA"] A 
whirlpool ; also, the local name for the race in 
Pentland Firth. 

a x688 J. Wallace Descr. Orkney i. (169-;) 5 On the -North 
side of this Isle, is a part of the Firth called the Swelchee 
of Stroma.. ver\' dangerous. 1805 Barry Orkney i. ii. 44 
Did we credit ihe tales of former times, wells and swelchies, 
gulphs and whirlpools, are constantly surrounding this 
island (xc, SwanayJ, like so many gaping monsters. xSzr 
Scott Pirate .vxtx, Ihrough all the waws, wells, and 
swelchies of the Pentland Firth. 

Swele, obs. f. Squeal, Sweal, Swell jA, Swill. 
Swelewe, swel(i)gli, obs. ff. Swallow. 

Swelk, such : sec Swilk. 

Swell (swel), sb. Also 3 swel, 4 swele. [In 
sense i prob. repr. OE. geswell (y^^gaswaljo-'), 
corresp. to MLG. gesiveHJe, swel, stvele, ^IDu. 
geswel, swel, sweel{e (Du. gezwel ) ; in the other 
senses f. Swell v., q. v.] 

•V 1 . A morbid swelling. Ohs, 

<2x225 Ancr, R, 274 Auh drinc kconne attcrlocfe, S: drif 
pene swel (r. r. swalm] a^^nw-ard urommard he heorte, het 
IS to siggen, henc o'fte attrie pinen J)et God suffrede o 2 e rode 1 
fc pe swell schal seltcru X3. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1566 He. . } 


usede sinne sodomighte. Solonghepleiede withyongman, 
A svftlein his membtes cam than. 

2 . The condition of being swollen, distended, or 
increased in bulk ; swelling or protuberant form, 
bulge ; concr. a protuberant part, protuberance. 

In technical use e.g. the enlargement near the 

murzie of a gun, the enlarged and thickened part of a gun- 
stock, the entasis of a column. 

1683 J. Reid Scots GanTner (1907) 39 Griws, or brick- 
walkcs may have, for thirty foot broad, six inches of 
swell, 1726 Leoni AlberiPs Archil. II. 20 The swell 
or belly of the shaft. 1733 Ellis Chiltern !f Vale 
Farm. 45 Not being able to make their growing Pro- 
gres^j for want of Room in the Earth, for the Swell and 
Multiplicity of their several Stalks. 1741 Compl. Fam.- 
Pieceiiu 5:2 The [pigeons called] Crnppers are valuable for 
their Swell. 2758 REiotr. Macguer*s Chym. I. 374 During 
the calcination of lheTin,..you perceive xn several places a 
small swell of a certain matter which bursts. X768 Woman 
0/ Honor II, aor, I think I see the hardly suppressed swell 
of face of one of those immortal geniuses. 1802 C. James 
Mitit. Diet. s.v. Secure armsl. Quit the butt with the left 
hand, and seize the firelock with it at the swell. X822-7 
Good Study Pled. (2829) V. 94 When pregnancy takes place, 
and the uterus enlarges, the breasts exhibit a correspondent 
increase of swell. 1831 T. Holland Pfanuf. Metal I. 73 
The irregular swells and hollows on the surface of a casting. 
Ibid. IQ5 This bore is a piece of strong iron, ten or twelve 
inches in length : near to each end there is n knob or sweii 
of steel, 1833 Ibid. II. 204 The shanks consist of tubes of 
brass covering iron rods, and screwed together at the swells. 
1846 Mrs. a. Marsh Father Darcy II. xix. 327 There was 
a slight swell in his chest— the hysterica passio of poor 
licar rose. .in his diroat. 1848 Thackeray ran. Fair xlv, 
Pitt looked down.. at his legs, which had not. .much more 
symmet^ or swell than the lean Court sword which dangled 
by his side, 1849 Freeman Archit.v. 88 Ornamental balus- 
ters with a single swell are found. 2876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 
490/x If a column be intended to have a swell in the 
middle. 

b. Jig. Increase in amount, rare. ? Obs. 

2768 Woman of Honor HI. 227 His plan of concealing the 
enormous swell of hts fortune. 2842 Auson Hist. Europe 
Ixxviii. X. 2009 The augmentation of wealth, the swell of 
pauperism. 

3 . a. The rising or heaving ofthe sea or other body 
of water in a succession of long rolling waves, as 
after a storm ; concr. such a wave, or, more 
usually, such waves collectively. (See also Ground- 
swell.) 

x 6 o 6 SiiAKs. Ant. 4 Cl. in. ii. 49 The Swann« downe 
feather That stands vpon the Swell at the full of Tide, And 
neither w:^ inclines. 1725 De Foe Vcy. round JVorld 
(1840) 326 Fenced nowhere from the least surge or swell of 
the water. 2727 A- Hamilton New Acc. E. Ittd. II, xlii. 
114 There being nothing to keep the great Swell of rolling 
Seas off them. 2748 AnsotPs Voy. il. ill. 139, A most 
excellent harbour.. for its security against all winds and 
swells. 2805 H. K. White Lelt. Poems (18^7) 266 Some 
tremendous swells which we w'cathcred admirably. x8o8 
Pike Sources Piisslss, (xBio) 22 My boat ploughed the swells, 
sometimes almost bowunder. 2833 Hr. MartineaO Cinna- 
mon 4- Pearls L 23 Old Gomgodc's fiat*boltomed fishing* 
boat., was pitching in the rising swell. 2865 Parkman 
H uguenots hi Florida ii, Their water-casks. . rocking on the 
long swells of subsiding gales. 

Jig. 279811.ANDORC7f^/riv,33Suchebbsofdoubt,and swells 
of jealousy, 1872 Morlev Carlyle in Crit. Plisc. Ser. i. 
(1878) 275 The full swell and tide and energy of genius. 

b. The rising of a river above its ordinary 
level. ? Ohs. 

2758 Ann, Reg., Hist. War 46/2 The swell of the river 
had rendered all relief impossible. 2760 Ibid. 38/2 Notwith- 
standing. .the ^eat swell of the %vatcm..he passed the 
Rhine. 2767 25/2 A sudden and extraordinary swell 
of the Niestcr ., totally destroyed the bridge, 2796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 276 Rapids; which. .with a swell of 
two or three feet, become very passable for boats. 1812 
Brackenridce Vietvs Louisiana (18x4) 48 The^annual 
swell, which is early in the spring of the year, raises the 
water fifty or sixty feeL 

4 . A piece of land rising gradually and evenly 
above tlie general level ; a hill, eminence, or upland 
with a smooth rounded outline and broad in pro- 
portion to its height; a rising ground, 

Orlg. with qualifying phr., e. g. swell of ground, which is 
still usually felt^ to be necessary by English writers; the 
absol. use is specially American. 

1764 DQQ^tx.Y Leasoivesin Shenstone's Wks. (1777) II. 308 
A swell of Waste furry land, diversified with a cottage, and 
a road, xyp* Young Trav. France (1889) 20 The swells 
margined with wood. 2808 Pike Sources Plississ. ii. (1810) 
235 The prairie rising and falling in regular swells, as far as 
the sight Can extend. 2818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, An 
uninterropted swell of moorland. 28*5 Loncf, Burial 
Ptinnisink i On sunny slope and becchen swell. 2869 
P.^RKMAN Disc. Gt. West XXV. 337 The grassy swells were 
spangled with the bright flowers for which Texas is 
renowned. 1908 Rider Haggard Ghost Kings v. 55 
Follow'ing a gamc-path through the dew-drenched grass 
which grew upon iheswellsand I'aJJcys of 2be veJd. 
b. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

*855 J- Phillips Man. Geol, 193 (The seam] is. .cut into 
* swills ’ [sici or * horse backs % which rise up from the floor. 
2882 Geikie Text-Bk. Geol. (1885) 467 The stratification of 1 
the later accumulation wll end off abruptly against the I 
flanks of the older ridge, which will appear to rise up 
through the overlying Appearances of this kind are 

not uncommon in coal-fields, where they are known to the 
miners as ‘rolls*, ‘ swells *, or * horses* backs*. 2883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coahmining, Swell, a kind of fault. See Horses, 
Ibid,, Horses or Horsebacks, natural channels cut, or 
washed away by water, in a coal seam, and filled up with 
shale and sandstone. 

6 . Of sound, esp. musical sound ; Gradual in- 


crease in loudness or force ; hence, a sound or suc- 
cession of sounds gradually increasing in volume, 
or coming upon the ear more and more clearly. 

2803 Scott Gray Brother xxiii. The heavy knell, the choir's 
faint swell, Came slowly down the wind, 2822 Q. Plus. Mag, 
IV, 35 The swell, or gradual increase of sound, is produced 
by opening the door of the box in which this part of the 
organ is inclosed. 2833 Tennyson Play Queen iir. viii, And 
up the valley came^ a swell of music on the wind. 2839 
hlooRE Alciphron iil. 121 There came A swell of harniony 
as grand As e’er was born of voice and hand. 184^9 [see 
Flam sb.^}. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. xii, As Philip 
lay alone the soar and swell of the psalm filled the room. 

b. spec, in Mns. A gradual increase of force 
{crescendo) followed by a gradual decrease {ditninu- 
endo), in singing or playing; hence, a character 
composed of the crescendo and diminuendo marks 
together, denoting this : -< >. 

*757 Foote Author EpiL, Divine Mingotii ! what a swell 
has she 1 2833 J. Rush Philos. Hunt, Voice (ed. 2) 259 A 
gradual strengthening and subsequent reduction of the 
voice, similar to what is called a swell in the language of 
musical expression. 2848 Rimbault First Bk. Piano, 65. 

6. A contrivance for gradually varying the force 
of the tone in an organ or harmonium (also in the 
harpsichord and some early pianos), consisting of 
a shutter, a lid, or (now usually) a series of slats 
like those of a Venetian blind, which can be opened 
or shut at pleasure by means of a pedal or (in the 
harmonium) a knee-lever. Also short for swell- 
box, swell keyboard, or swell organ (see below). 

Used attrib. xn names of apparatus connected with or 
actuating the swell, as swell-coupler, keyboard, manual, 
pedal-. ssvelLbox, the box or chamber, containing a set of 
pipes or reeds, which is opened and closed by the swell in an 
organ or harmonium ; s^oelt organ, the set of pipes enclosed 
in this, forming one of the partial organs which make up a 
large organ. ... 

2773 Barrington in Phil. Trans, LXIII. 27X The insipi- 
dity of the upper part of the flute stop of an organ, which 
hath not the modern improvement of a swell. 2774 Gillespy 
in Abridgm. Specif, Patents, Plus. (1872) _io My new con* 
structed principle of putting on the quills to strike the 
strings of a harpsichord with a peddle and swelk xSox 
Busby Diet. Plus, s.v., A certain quantity of pipes inclosed 
in a large wooden case called the Swell Box. zSztQ. Plus. 
Pfag. Iv. 35 Three, .distinct sound-boards ; the great organ, 
the choir organ, and the swell 2865 Chambers' Encycl, 
Vn. xii/i Above the cboir-organ is the swell-organ, whose 
pipes are enclosed in a wooden box with a front of louvre- 
boards like Venetian blinds. 2B69 Eng.PUck. 31 Dec. 386/1 
The swell box., covers ibe top of the reed chest or ‘pan*- 
187s Stainer & Barrett Diet. Plus. Tertns^ s.v. Organ 
Construction § 27 In 1712, Abraham Jordan invented the 
'Nag's-head swell *, as it was afterwards termed. It con- 
sisted of an echo organ^ having, instead of a fixed front, 
a moveable shutter working up and down in a window sash, 
2881 W. E. Dickson Organ-Build, xii. 151 To give prompt- 
ness to the return of the swell-pedal . . by attaching a strong 
spiral spring to the pedal. Ibid. 155 The simplest form of 
swell-coupler. 2883 .A. J.JIjpkins in Grove Diet, Mus. Ill, 
489 The Potsdam harpsichords were made with Shudi's 
Venetian Swell. xBSp Stainer ibid. IV, 8 The early swell- 
organs were of very limited compass. .. For many years the 
comp-ass did not extend below tenor C..; but in all instru- 
ments with any pretension to completeness the Swell^ manual 
is made to CC, coextensive with the Great and Choir. 

7 , A lever in a loom (see quot.), 

2894 T, W, Fox PTech. Weaviug xiii. 318 All looms are 
provided with curved levers called swells, which.. serv*e the 
twofold purpose of protecting warp from being broken when 
a shuttle is in the snedj and also of stopping a shuttle ftotti 
rebounding after entering a box. 

8. The action or condition of swelling, in fig. 
senses, a. Of a feeling, emotion, etc. (cf. Swell 
V. 7), Now rare or Obs. 

' 1702 Steele Ftiueral iv. x. 51 It Moderates the Swell of 
Joy that I am In, to think of your Difficulties. 1782 Cowper 
Charity 246 The swell of pity, not to be confin’d Within the 
scanty limits of the mind. 2B22 Lamb Elia Ser. L Old 
Actors, Of all the actors who flourished in my timc..BensIcy 
had most of the swell of soulj was greatest in the delivery of 
heroic conceptions, the emotions consequent upon the pre- 
sentment of a great idea to the fancy, 

b. Proud or arrogant, or (in later use) pompons 
or pretentious air or behaviour ; (a piece oO 
swagger. To cut a swell, to' * cut a dash swagger, 
(Cf. Swell v, 9, 10.) ? Obs. 

2724 Briton No. 28. 223 There is such a Swell and 
Insolence in most of those who can maintain any Degree of 
hlastery, 2752 Johnson Reunbler No. 279 P 4 The softness 
of foppery, the swell of insolence, the liveliness of levity. 
2800 in Spirit Pub. yrnls, IV. 61 To see our young lords 
and our young gentlemen ‘ cutting a swell *, as the fashion- 
able phrase is. 2823 Ibid. 232 The trio, having been to the 
play, agreed to call in at Smith's, by way of a swell, to get 
sixpennyworth of oysters each. 2847 Bushnell Chr. Nuri. 

II. I. (x86i) 23s They practice it [sc. the child] in shows and 
swells and all the petty airs of foppery and brave 
assumption. 

f c. Turgid or inflated style of language. Obs. 
2742 Young Nt. Th. vii. 595 Pride, like the Delphic 
priestess, with a swell, Rav'd nonsense, destin'd to be future 
sense. 2783 Blair Rhet. xiii. I, 264 Sentences constructed 
with the Ciceronian fulness and swell. 2843 Blackw. Plag. 
LIV. 62 The air of pretence, the craving after effect, the 
swell. 

9 . colioq.y orig. slang. A fashionably or stylishly 
dressed person; hence, a person of good social 
position, a highly distinguished person. 

[2804 Times as Feb., Anumberof younggentlemen, on the 
King's establishment, have lately been dismissed on account 
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expensive club, under the title of 
the hwell S] i8ii Lejnmi Balatronimw, Cadre the swells 
beg of the gentlemen. i8ie J. Yl.V avx Flash Biel., Swell, 
a genUeman j but any well-dressed person is cmphaiically 
termed a swell, or a rank swell. Biacl-zv, Ma^. IV. 
566 The third was one than whom no heavier sweU Thy 
groaning pavement, Street of Princes, vest. 1836 MAtutVAT 
Mtdslt. Eeisy aviii, I never was a gentleman-only a swell. 
1838 J. Blackwood in Mrs. G. Porter Ann. Publishinr Ho. 
(tSgS) III. n The Baron is a most capitalfellow,andaveiy 
big sivell ; he is chamberlain to the King of Prussia. i8Sr 
HuettES Tom Brown at Osr /.\, Pictures of oldswells, bishops 
ai^ lords chiefly. 1883 ‘ Mas. Alexander ’ Valerie's Fate 
I, The girls were no end of swells, such lovely sable trimmings 
to their jackets! 1891 Law Times XCIII. 459/2 The 
plaintiff Stated that the defendant was one of the greatest 
swells in the City.. and had often readily patdjCsoor^Cso. 

b. iransf. One who is distinguished or eminent 
in achievement ; one who is verj’ clever or good at 
something. 

x8x6 Moore Epist./r, Tom Crib to Big Ben 23 Hawng 
floor'd, by good luck, the first swell of the age, Having 
conquer'd the prime one, that miU'd us all round. 1846 De 
Qoincey Heavens\iVsn 1862 III. 171 To insinuate 
the possibility of an error against so great a swell as 
Immanuel Kant. 2879 E. K. Bates Egypt, Bonds I, \'iiL 
iSo, I know you are a swell at that sort of thing. 1B86 
* Ouida' House Party v. {2887) 82 Russians are tremendous 
swells at palaver,, .gammon ^’ou no end. 

Swell, a. coUoq, [attrib. use of Swell sh. in 
sense 9.] That is, or has the character or style of, 
a ‘ swell ’ ; befitting a ‘ swell *. 

a. Of persons: Stylishly or handsomely dressed 
or equipped ; of good (social) position ; of dis- 
tinguished appearance or status. 

x8xo in Spirit Pub, jrmls, XV. 29 My great swell pris'ner 
and his pal are flown I 2823 Byron* yuan xi. xix, So prime, 
so swell [note gentlemanly], so nutty, and so knowing. 2826 
sporting Mag. XVIII. 279 The two very swell coachmen 
who drove them out of London. 2845 IJisraeu Sybil vt. 
viii. Why are we not to interfere with politics as much as 
the swell ladies in London % a 1876 hi. Collins Pen Sk, by 
Vanished Hand (1879) 1. 113 How ‘ swell ' they are 1 how 
carefully-gloved and glossily-hatted- 2890 * R. Bolurc- 
WOOD * Col. Peybrnterxiv. (1891) 247 A decent sort of fellow 
belonging to swell people. 

b. Of things: Uistinguished in style; stylish; 
first-rate, tip-top. 

xSxa J. H. Vaux Plash Diet, &v., Any thing remarkable 
for its beauty or elegance, is called a swell article? so, a 
swell crib, is a genteel house, 2832 Lincoln Herald 91 Oct. 
p. xv/s We bad some slap-up and swell lingo against the 
church. 2849 Thackeray iii, A youth -.appeared 
, .in one of those costumes to which the public consent . .has 
awarded the title of ‘Swell *. 2876 C. D. Warner IPint, 
Hile xii. 259 It is getting to be considered that cigars are 
xnorc ‘swell * than pipes. 2897 S. Crane Third Violet vii. 
44 Yon don’t look as if you had such a swell time. 

c. Swell mob, a class of pickpockets who 
assume the dress and manners of respectable people 
in order to escape detection. Hence Swell-mobs- 
man, a Tuan belonging to the swell mob. slang, 

2836 Marry AT Midsh. EasyxWt A man who has belonged 
to the swell mob is not easily repulsed. 2832 lilhxnzsy Lend. 
Ledour <i85x) II. 369/1 Swell mobsmen, and thiev^ and 
housebreakers. 2B86 J. K, jEROME^/ff/iT Thoughts L 7 He 
enters. -giving himself really the air of a member of the 
swell mob, 28S6 D. C. Murray x, When he 

had worn something of the air of a dandy— or, at the worst, 
of a successful sweil-mobsman. 

Swell (stvel), V. Pa. t. swelled (stveld) ; 
pa.pple. swollen (swoaTn), swelled. Forms: 

I swellan, (2 jrd sing-. swelS), 3-6 swelle, 6-7 
swel, (5 suell, 6 Sc. s-woll, 9 Sc. swall, swanl), 
5- swell. Pa. t. a. 1 sweall, pi. swullon, 3-5 
Bwal, 5 EwoUe, pi. swollen, 6-7, 9 dial, swola, 
7-9 {archl) swoU. P. 5 swelde, (*. 6 swellit, 
swoUit, swa’d), 6- swelled. Pa. pple. a. 

I -swollen, (snoUaen), 4-7 swolne, (4 Sc. 
swoUine, 5 swollyn, 6 swolen, swollne, solne, 
swone), 6-9 swoln, 4- swollen ; 4(i-)swolle, 5 
y-swoUe, suoll(e, swalle, 9 dial, swole. P. 5 
i-sweld, 6 swelde, 6-7sweld,sweTd,5-swelled. 
[Com. Teat, str.vb.: OE. svtcllan, pa.t. swcall, 
swnllon, pa. pple. -swollen = OFris. *swella (in 3id 
sing, swiliik), OS. *sweltan (in 3rd pi. sttellacT), 
MLG., MDn. (also wk.) swellen, swillen (LG. 
's-anllcn, pa.t. 3W«//, pa.pple. swullcn,T)a.zwelUtt), 
OHG. staellan, pa. t. swall, j(w)k//«ct, pa. pple. 
gls(w)ollan (MHG. szvellcn, G. schwcll^^ 
schwoll, earlier sclrwall, pa. ■^p\o..guckwollen'), 0^ . 
snella, pa.t. raal, sulht, pa. pple. «/*«« (Sw. 
svalla, Norw. raclle) :-OTeuL *3-^r//n«. A ran^a-- 
tive (wk.) vb. *swalljan is represented by MLG., 
hlDo. STvelle/iy nexUeny OHG. -ssvcUany (MHG. 
szaellen, G. schwellcJi), ON. svella-, cf. Goth, uf- 
szaalleitts state of being puffed up, tpvaaoms. 

The followine forms belong to various gmoes of the same 
root: (MILG. swal (G. sehwall) svrollen m^of water. 
StvALi, OE. reswell. Swell rJ, MLG.ryrtia'rkDu.yr=a-e!. 
aiLG. swzig swals{D, OHG. gisjmbt 

G. resehwvlsl.sehwnlsl), swelling, ON . snllrhojf.O^ swiU, 
szoyle, (M)LG., Fris. xa'i7, Du. dial, srmi, OHO, sunloy 
{n)suil (MHG- mtV, gtranly G. sckvsiele) callosity-l 

jL. inir. To become larger in bulk, incre^e in 
size (by pressure from wi 3 iin, as by absorption of 
moisture, or of material in the process of grou-th, 


by infiationwith airorgas,etc.); tobecomedistended 
or filled out ; esp, to undergo abnormal or morbid 
increase of size, be affected with tumour as the 
result of infection or injury. Also with only up, 
Beowtlf 2713 (Gr.) Da sio ti’und ongon . . swelan ond 
swellan. cxooo Sax. Leechd. III. 86 WiS wunda 3e 
swellak* c 220$ Lay. 29800 His wombe gon to swellen. 
a izz^ Aner. A'.oja So louh wunde ne dred itx nout to sore, 
bate 5if hit to swu3 swelle. ^2275 Sinners Beware 297 in 

O, E. Misc. 82 For hunger ich swal J>ar-vte, 2377 Lancl. 

P , PI. B. XIX. 278 Shulde iieuere mete ne mochel drynke 
Make hym to swelle. CX386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 26 If 
Cow or Calf or Sheepe or Oxe swelle That any worm bath 
etc or worm ystongc. c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 4534 For lene 
his herte began to bollen. And bothe hischekes gret sw'ollen, 
1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xvuL 729 Whanne he had eten 
hit, he swalle soo lyl he brast. 1526 Tindale Acts xx\Tii. 6 
They wayted when he shulde have swolne or fallen doune 
deed sodenlly. a 2578 Likdesay (Pitscoltxe) Chron, Scot. 
(S. T.S.) II. 246 This serwand persaWng the eird evir to 
rjwe and lo^ sw*olI quhatr be stuid. 26x4 Purchas Pil- 
grimage i. xL (ed. 2) ii Thus doth this Globe [sc, the earth] 
su*e!l out to our vse, for which it cniargeth it selfe. 2799 
Kirwan Geol. Ess, 284 Most probably then the pyrites swell, 
uplifted the whole fetaj. 2833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
II. 86 IVhen the liquid swells out into an air or gas. 2B37 
P. Keith Lex, 37 The vessels become convoluted and 
swell up into a buni^. 2853 Soyer Paniroph. 304 They 
placed barley m water, and left it there until it swelled, xSSo 
Tyndall (//ar. i. xxiL 159 His knee swelled, and he walked 
with great difficulty, x^yBiACKiE Wise Men laiThesolid 
ground did rock, and swoll and sobbed. 2898 R. Bridges 
Hymn Nat, itt, Every flower-bud swelleth. 

b. 0 / a body of water: To rise above the 
ordinary* level, as a river, or the tide ; to rise in 
waves, as the sea in or after a storm ; to rise to the 
brim, well up, as a spring (also said of tears). 

1382 Wyclif Isa, li- 15, I . .am the Lord thi God, that db- 
tuf be the sc» and swellen his flodts. c 2435 Terr. Portugal 
147 He swellyd ase dothe the see. a 2513 Fabyan Chron, vl 
cevL (i8ti) 219 He went vnto y*Thain>*s syde, and behelde 
howe the water swelled or flow^ 25^ Eden Decttdes[Axbi\ 
140 That south sea doth soo in maner boj’le and swelle, that 
when it is at the h}*gbest it doth couer many greate rockes, 
which at the faule therof^ are scene farre aboue the iR'ater. 
2388 Shahs. L, L, L. iv, iii. 37 Do but behold the teares 
that swell in me. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637)286 
Thus farre swelleth the Tamis with the acces«e of the 
flowing tide. 2634 Milton Comus -jyt The Sea o’refraught 
would swell 2742 Shekstone Schoolmistress 270 Her sad 
grief that swells in either eye. sjsl^Ann. Beg., Hist, War 
oofi A prodigious surf sw*elled all along the shore, 2812 
Byron Ch, Har, u, xxviii, As breezes rise and fall and 
billows swell. 28x3 Hooc Queen's Wahe, Ktlmeny iv, Where • 
the river swa’d a Rving stream. 1827 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 
268 My eyes felt as if a tear were s>A*emng into them. 2830 
W. Taylor Hist, Surv, Germ, Poetry III, 337 Ihe waters 
rush’d, the ts*aters swoll, 2849 CuprLES Greett Hand >1. 
(1856) 62 Now and then a bigger wave than ordinary would 
go swelling up. 2883 Tvlor in Er.eycl, Brit, XV. 299/2 
They can bring rain and make the rivers swell, 

c. Expressing form (not movement or action) : 
To be distended or protuberant; to be larger, 
higher, or thicker at a certain part; to rise gradu- 
ally and smoothly above the general level, as a hill. , 

2679 Moxon Meek, Exerc, ix, 157 If the edge swell m any - 
place, then plain off lb.it swelling till it comply ns aforesaid, j 
2792 W, (Gilpin Barest Scenery I. 183 A >’aricd suriace— I 
where the ground swells, and falls. 028x7 I* Dwight 
T rot'. New Eng., etc. (1S21) 1 1. 253 The surface here began 
to swell, and to be corered with oak, walnut, and chestnuL 
2849 Kincsixy Mise. (x86o) II. 240 One long grey bill after 
another sis'clled up browner and browner before them. 2859 
Murchison Siltiria v. (ed. 3I lor This zone of. .rock >-aries 
much in dimensions. .it so swells ont in the parishes of ^ 
Church Preen and Kenley, that [etc.], 2869 BoLTELL^rr/rr 
4- Armour ill. C1874) 44 Swelling with graceful cunes in the , 
middle of the blade. 

2. Irons, (ssc also 3) : To make larger in bulk, ; 
increase the size of, caose to expand ; to enlarge 
morbidly, affect with tumour. Also with out, up. I 
ri4oo Bestr. Troy 13653 Fortua=..Gtrs byra swolow a [ 
stvete, fat swsllis hym after, ariao-fio IVars Ales:. ^ 7^6 , 
Haue we no cures of courte ne na cointc se^-es Swanes ne , 
na swelc thing to swxll cure wames. 2484 Caxton Fables 
ofj^op II. XX, Jfen sa)-^ comynly not thyself to , 

thende that thow breste noL 2335 Co>*2:rdale xliv. 24 ; 
The Fj-rre trees xvhich he planted himself, and soch as the i 
raj-ne bath swelled. 239* Kto Midas in. ii, I am one of , 
those whose tongues are swelde with silence, 2597 Donne 
Poems, The Strrmezi Sweet, As to a storoack .«;terv'd, whose 
Insides meete, Meate comes, it came; and swole oursailes. 


swel’d? 173s Johnson XoOOos ^oyssinxa, uescr. xv. 1^7 j 
If sweird up my Ann, afflicting me with the most homd [ 
Tcrtuim Ei7Slo^m'ycr4.ffrTV.(cri.3)'V(..(9o/a Bysvtrillng | 

outitscheeksandgillcoverstoalarzesixc. iBxaJ.'Mi^oN ' 

Isle cf Palms in. lai Till the land-breeze her canw wjngs 
shall swell 2828 Art BhMrJir.g 3 Swell, to make the 
back thicker bj* opening the foldings with the fingers, 2848 
Dickens DcmbeyXyTbt Major, straining with \nndirtn-e- 
ness and swelling every already swollen ;reia xn bis head. 
2836 Ka.se Ardic Expt. II. xxy. 247 They w;ere to be 
calked and swelled and launched and stowed, before we 
could venture to embark in them. 

b. To C.inse (the sea, a nver, etc.) to nse in 
waves, as the -wind, 01 (rnoxe usually) above the 
ordinary level, as rain. . , . , .. 

,6osSltAKS.Z«r llL i.6 tHe] 'J' L- 

Eirth into the So, Or swell the curled ! 

Maine; 266a Stiluncfi- Omg. Saerx m. ir. 5 6 Th- rain- 

wmer.. doth ..swell the Rivms 

greater force. 

Trojans by this Hand were slain, And cot» th. b.oody 


S^RTEIiX*. 

Tyber swell'd the Main. 2709 T. Robinson Nat. Hist, 
xyestmoreld. l 10 ^These slow running Rivers do gradually 
swell up the Sea into such a gibbosity, as contributes to 
that annual Flux, or overflowing of Nilus. 28x3 Scott 
Tnemn. iiu v. The upland showers had swoln the irlls. 

^ o. ^pa.pple. J2yp/^f«,lessusnallyjzu^//^j without 
implication of subject (in some cases possibly be- 
longing to the inlr, sense) : Increased in bulk, 
dilated, distended; affected with morbid eularge- 
ment or tumour. 

; Epntal Gloss, 1018 Tuber, tumor, suollaen. C2375 

J Se, Leg. Saints xx\*jl {M^hor) 2596 Sume [men] throu 
ydropesy sa ^ct Swolne kat kai ma ete no mete, 2387 
iREviSA iVr^iX-r/imolls)!, 299 Men [with] bocches >*nder ke 
chyn i.swolle and i-bolled as key be were double chynned. 

Secreta Secret. Ivili. 227 Tho that haue 
, ribbis bocchynge owtwardcs like as they werju y-sxvolle. 

' ixne j-anglours, 2330 Palscr. 582/x Me tbynke you have 
the totbe ake, for your cheke is swollen. 1338 Starkey 
' Btgtand {xSjS) 79 In a dropey the body.. solne wyth yl 
humors, lyth idul. 2605 Shaks. Macb, iv. iii 251 Strangely 
visvl^ people AU swolne and Vlcerous. 2637 Milton 
l^cidas 126 The hungry* Sheep .. swoln with wind. 2607 
Drvden Vtrg . Georg, l 425 While yet the Head is green, or 
lightly swell d With Milky.moisture. 27x3 Lady M. W. 
Mo>^acu Let. to Lady Rich 17 June, The next morning., 
my face was swelled to a very extraordinary* Size. 2791 
Mrs. Radclifte Rem, Forest vii, With eyejs swollen with 
^ weeping, 2829 Chapters Pkys. Sci. 173 The Stomach.. by 
beingswoInoutorcontractedCetc,]. 2831 Scott Car<.Z?aHg. 
ii. His features were still swollen with displeasure. 2857 
Miller Elem. Chein., Org. pB It furnishes a coke which is 
much swollen, caked together, and possessed of a high 
lustre. 

1 >. Of a body of water, esp. a river : see i b, 2 b. 
2588 Kyd Housek, P/ulcs, Wks. (1901) 240 The Ryuer.. 
was swoln so high as it fane surpast the wonted liramits. 
2636 E.^Dacres tr. Machiavels Disc. Livy I. 72 The Alban- 
lake being miraculously sweld. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(2S79) II. 673/r A torrent swelled with sudden rains. 2810 
Wellington in Gurw. (1837) VIL2 Tfhe ri\*ulets were 

so much swelled j*esterday that we could see nothing on 
their right. 2B89 Phillips Vessev. iL 30 A mere brook 
occasionally swollen to a tonenL 

c. Of a distended form, protuberant, bulging: 
see I c. 

2708 J. Chamberla%'NE St. Gi. Brit, ju i. il (27x0) 327 The 
Ck)untrey is generally .swell'd wjth Hills. x;p6 Withering 
Br/t. Plants (ed. 3! IV. 4S Plant pendent, cracked and 
swollen. 2873 Encycl, Brit. II. 442/2 Friezes, instead of 
being sculptured, are swollen. 2877 E. Hulue Wild 
FI. p. vi, Stems forking, swollen at the nodes, about three 
feet nigh. 

4 . intr. To become greater in amount, volume, 
degree, intensity, or force : now only in immaterial 
sense (see also 6). 

C2450 St.Cuthberi (Surtees) 4x76 His .sekencs began to 
suell. tsgS Bastard CkrestoL v. iv. 107 Gseta from wool! 
and weauing first beganne. Swelling and swelling to a 
gentleman.. ..4^t last.. He s>^*ole to be a Lord : and tnen be 
burst. 2612 Shaks, Cymb. 111. L 50 Casars AmbitioD,Whlch 
swell'd so much, that it did almost stretch The sides o' th* 
World, CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) 11. xxxix. 50 Divers 
reports for peace have snvoln high for the time, but they 
suddenly fell low, and flat again. 2662 Bk. Com, Pr,iyer 
Pref., To make the number swell. 2776 Gibbon Decl, 4- F, 
vi. (X7S2) I. 273 ITjc murmurs of the army swelled with 
impunity into seditious clamours. 2854 R. S. Surtees 
Handley Cross iv. The names which had first amounted to 
fifty had sn'elled into a hundred and thirteen. 2862 Lathasi 
Channel Isl. iii. xvi. (ed. a) 379 The number, however, soon 
swoll. 2E5S 7 /Wx2o Jan. 5/x Theranksof the unemployed 
are. .daily swelling. 

b. Of a receptacle ; To be filled to overflowing. 
peel. rare. 

2626 R. C. Times* Whistle (XS71) 94 The husbandman, 
if that his crops proore well, Hath bis heart fild with joy 
'cause his barnes swell. 2908 (see Swelling fpl. a. 4 bJ. 

5 , trans. To make greater in amount, degree, or 
intensit)* ; to increase, add to. Also with cttl, up. 
(See also 6 b.) 

*599 Marston Antonio’s Rev. iii. ill And now swarte 
night, to swxll thy hower out, Behold I spurt warroe bloode 
in thy blacke eyes. 1653 W. RAMEsn'/lr/n?/. Restored 273 
Il is rot for me to insist on cN'cry particular in eveo’ bouse, 
for that would swell this Volume to a bulk as large again as 
it is. 2754 Gray Pleasure 50 Ibe simplest note that swells 
the gale. 27B1 Gibbon Decl. 4 - F, xxi. (17S7) II. 261 ^e 
presence of the monarch swelled the importance of the 
debate. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 55S ITie prince's 
party 'R*as now s-wollen by many adherents who had pirc- 
viously stood aloof from it. 2867 Augusta Wilson Vaskti 
xxvii, ITje property left me by Mr. Evelyn swelled my 
estate to very unus^ proportions. 2868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. II. App. A 518 The Winchester Annals swell out 
the story into a long romance. 2S74 Green Short Hist. iv. 

§ 2. 269 The long peace and prosperity of the realm [etc.]., 
were swelling the ranks and incomes of the country gentrj*. 

b. To fiU (a receptacle) to oTerflotving. peel, 
rare, 

2601 B. JoNSOS* Poetaster m. i. Swell me a bowle wiih 
lustie w’ine. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 111. 4E4 The still 
distended Udders never fail; But when they seem exhausted 
swell the Pail. . 

C. pa. pple. (sense 4 or 5 : cf. 3) : Increased in 
amount or extent. 

2^2 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iiL 230 A. .great Com- 
mentatour upon holy Scriptare ; wbo<;e volumes are sweilcd 
to that proportion that th^* take up halfc a Ctassis in cur 
publioue Libraries. 2675 u. Harvey Dis. Lend. rc6 This^ 
Treatise being swelled beyond my Intention. 2725 /; edrow 
Corr. (x£ 43) HI. 260, I have formed ny first draught of 
Mr Robert Bruce's Life, which is swelled very much, 
i To magnifv ; to emit. Now rare or 01 :, 
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x6eo Marston, etc Jack DntmsEnieri, j. (i6oi) A 4 b, After 
your decease yoMT issue might swell out your name with 
pompe. [160X ShaK'S. Alfs lU'ell n. iii. 134 Where great 

additions swell’s (s=swellus], and vertue none, It isadropsied 

honour.) 1796 Morse Geo£:,ll, 474 The emperor’s 

titles are swelled with all the of eastern magnifi- 

cence. i8z7 Lytton Pelhoiit Ixvii, Thase which we receive 
as trifles, swell themselves into a consequence we little 
dreamt of. 

6 . intr. Of sound, esp. music: To increase in 
volume, become gradually louder or fuller ; to come 
upon the ear with increasing clearness, or with 
alternate increase and diminution of force. Also 
of a musical instrument ; To give forth a swelling 
sound or note. 

1749 Ssfot-LETT Regie* m. ii, The trumpet swells! X769 
Gray Installaihn Dk. Grafton 24 Choral warbVmgs round 
him swell. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst* Udolfho xv, A 
chorus of voices and inslruments now swelled on the air. 
1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad vii, Thro* the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony Swells up. 1891 Farrar Darkn, 
^ Dawn xxiv, 'JChen tlie strain swelled louder. 

b. trans. To utter with increase of force, or 
with increasing volume of sound, rare, 

X775 Ess, Melody Speech 47 That speech., which 

I.. have noted in the stile of a ranting actor, swelled with 
/^r^^and softened with 1824 W, Irving 71 'Erav, I. 
326 The choir swelling an anthem m that solemn building. 
1833 J. Rush Philos, Hum, Voice (ed. 2) 203 But if the 
voice is swelled to a greater stress as it descends, the grave 
severity and dignified conviction of the speaker becomes at 
once conspicuous. 

intr, a. Of a feeling or emotion : To arise 
and grow in the mind with a sense as of distension 
or expansion. 

CX33S Chaucer Wifds T. iix Hir thoughte it swal so 
soorcaboute hir herie, That nedcly som word hire moste 
astertc, i42t-'a Hoccleve Min, Poems 96/29 The grefe 
abowte my harte so sore swal. .That nedes oute I mustc 
there-with-alL 1593 Sham. Ridu Ilf iv. L 298 The vnseene 
Griefe That swells with silence in the tortur’d Soule. 1770 
Goldsm, Des, VUl. 82 Remembrance. .Swells at my breast, 
and turns the past to pain. 1848 Dickens Domhey liv, Her 
purpose swelling in her breast. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
viiL II. 304 The spirit of Englishmen , .swelled up high and 
strong against injustice. 1902 Violet Jacob Sheep SieaUrs 
lx, Something swelled up in his heart. 

b. Of a person, the heart, etc. : To be affected 
with such an emotion ; to have a mental sensation 
as of enlargement or expansion ; to be pnfied up, 
become elated or arrogant. Const, vjith (esp. 
pride, indignation, etc.), 

CX386 Chaucer Knils T. 1885 Swelleth the brest of 
arcite and the score Enercesseth athls herte. 14. . Gower’s 
Con/, I, 54 Sche for anger )>€rof swal. 1376 Gascoigne 
Plulomene xev, Malice made Hir venging hart to swell 
2627 May Lucan viiu (1631) 335 He swell’d to see Varus a 
suppliant growne.^ 17x1 Addison Spect, No. 93 r 5 His Heart 
burns with Devotion, swells Hope. 1797 Mrs. Kao- 
CLWE //«//«« 1, Vi^di’s heart swelled at the mention of 
a rival 1B48 Thackeray Van, Pair li, Little Becky’s soul 
swelled with pride and delight at these honours. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. iU. I. 323 His stout English heart 
swelled with indignation at the thought. x86B Frce.man 
Horm.Conf.iiZjj) IL ix, 331 Events which may well make 
every English heart swell with pride. 

8 . trans. To affect with such an emotion; to 
cause a sense of enlargement in ; to puff up, inflate. 
Often in pa. pple. (which may sometimes tjelong lo 
the jnlr, sense, 7 b) ; const, with, (Also said of the 
emotion.) 

c X200 Vic^ «5’ Virtues 65 Setenfia in/laif karstas edi/i* 
eat. He seilS h^t ‘Sis scarpe iwilt swelS "^ane mann, 
hes haue5 wiSuten cbaritc. 14.. Langlands P. PI. C 
vii. 154 (MS. F.) 5it I spak no spechc it stval so my breste, 
pat I chewed it as a cowe- a 1450 Knt, de la Tour cx, 
There be^ mani women that haue thayre hertys suolle 
fulle of pride. 1594 Kvp Cornelia in. ill. 211 Caesar, swolne 
\rith honors heate, Sits signiorizing in her seatc. 1597 Siiaks. 
2 Hen. IVy iv. v, 171 If it did.. swell my Thoughts, to any 
strains of Pride. 1599 Marston Antonio’s Rev. v. ^ The 
States of Venice are so swolne in hate Against the Duke, 
1649 Milton Eikon. xL 1x2 What other notions. .could swell 
up Caligula to think himself a God? CX685 Pomfret 
Cmieltyfc Lust 120 Swell’d with success, and blubber’d up 
with pnde. 174X Watts Intproi*. Mind i. iiL § 4 You value, 
exalt, and swell yourself as though you were a man of learn- 
ing already. 1752 Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) 1, 231 Their 
heart, swoln with the tenderest sympathy and compassion, 
1830 Gseville Mem, (1874) II. 65 Intoxicated with his 
Yorkshire honours, swollen with his own importance. 1891 
Hardy Test xl, Inwardly swollen with a renewal of send, 
roents that he had not quite reckoned with. 

9 . iittr. To show proud or angry feeling in one’s 
action or speech ; to behave proudly, arrogantly, 
or overbearingly; to be ‘puffed np'; to look or 
talk big. Obs, or arch, (partly merged in sense 10). 

a X230 Owl Night. 7 Eyper ayeyn ojjer swal Iv.r. sval), 
And let hat vuele mod vt al. i5*6l iNDAi,Er Cor. iv. 6 lliat 
one swell nott agaynst another. Ihid. 18 Some swell as 
though I wolde come no more at you. ^XSS3 T. Wilson 
Rhtt, (15B0) 130 When we heare one sale, sntche a man 
swelled, se3*ng a thyng against his minde, we gather that he 
was then more then halfe angric. 1583 STVBBEsAnat. Abus. 
n. (iSSz) 3 Herod and Nabuchadnezer swelling in sinne,and 
^ing vp against the maiestie of God. 1593 Nasiie C/irzV/V 
T, Wks. 1904 II. 83 ITie rich Cittizen sv/ells against the 
pryde of the prodigall Courtier; the prodigal Courtier swels 
^^ainst the welth of the Cittizen. ^ 1599 Antonio’s 

Rev. IL 11, xM, 1 will not swell, like a tragedian, In forced 
pa^toa of affected strains. 1648 Milton Ps. Ixxxiii, 5 Tl^ 
mnous fo« now swell And storm outrageously, es 1704 T. 

Praise Pcver^\f\s:s, 17201. 104 Men.. being obliged 


to discard imaginary Merit, would seek the real, wou d 
sv/cll no more on the borrow'd Greatness of Ancestors. 
1706 E, Ward Wooden World Diss. (1708) 79 Vex him then, 
and he shaill swell and sputter like a roasted Apple. 

b. Used in reference to lurgid or inflated style of 
language. 

1712 Addison Spec/, No. 285 T 6 He must not swell into a 
false Sublime, by endeavouring to avoid the other Extream. 

10 . To behave pompously or pretentiously, 
swagger; to play the * swell*. Also with xV. 

1795 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) PindarianaWks. 1812 IV. 183 Tis 
laughable to sec a Frenchman swell. 1863 Tyneside Songs 
22 Two sots wF eyes a' blcar>», Duon Sangyet street did 
swell. x884HowELLs5'//<MZ,tf//x<z//r(i^x)1, 106, I couldn’t 
have father swelling on so, witlvout saying something. xB88 
‘ R. Boldrev/ood ‘ Robbery under Anns xii, While he avas 
swelling it in the town among the big bugs. 

Swell-| the verb-stem in combination (in some 
cases also referable to the sb.) : swell-fish, a fish 
that inflates itself by swallowing air, also called 
puffer or puff-fish (see Poff sb, 9 b) ; swell-front 
U,S,f a bow-front of a house, i. e. one segmentally 
curved on plan (see 12a); transf, a house 

having such a front; swell-head colloq. = swelled 
head (see Swelled b) ; also, a person affected with 
‘ swelled head ' ; swell-headed a, colloq. ^ affected 
with ‘ swelled head ' ; swell-rule Printing (Rule 
sb, 22), a * rule* or dash of swelling (usually dia- 
mond) form in the middle (Jacobi Printer/ Voc, 
18S8) ; swell-shark, (a) a small shark, Scyllitim 
ventricosum, of the Pacific coast of America ; 
a Californian shark, Calulus uter^ which when 
caught inflates itself by swallowing air; swell- 
work, work characterized by enlargement or pro- 
tuberance in certain parts designed for ornament. 

1839 Storer in Boston Jml, Nat. Hist. II. 513 Tetraodon 
iurgidnst Milchcll. The ‘•Swell Fish. Pufler. 2860 O.W. 
Holmes Elsie V, xxxiL (1891) 484, I was walking with a 
young friend alongbylhe*svvcll-frontsnnd south-exposures. 
1872 Howells Wedd, fount. (1892)67 Ahumble ihrce.story 
swell-front up at the South End. 1884 .V^, James’s Caz. 
TO May 5/x * Mugwump*. .is ‘synonymous with the New 
York term “big bug,*' or the Washington expression 
“ *swellhcad **.' 190X G. Douglas House w. Green 

Shutters eii ILord, but y'oung Gourlay was the fine fellow ! 
Symptoms of swell.head setinwith alamingrapidity. 18x7 
CooocTT Wks, XXXII. 43 The upstart, big-bellied, •swell, 
headed farmer can bluster and bully., about Sinecures. 1906 
Daily Chron, x: ?>Iay 7/3 Gangs of swell-headed agents in 
plain clothes.. persecuting inoficnsive dtizens. xBpx Cent, 
Diet. s.v. SeylUumf S, ventricosum is the *swell-5haTk, a 
small voracious species found on the Pacific coast from 
Califtrnia to Chili. 1833 J. Holland Mnnuf, MetalW, 108 
The various descriptions of reeded and other *8Wcll»work, 
exhibited by some superb brass fenders. 

Swelldom (swcldam). colloq. [f. Swell sb. 9 
+ -DOM.] The realm or world of ‘ swells ’ ; people 
of rank and fasliion, or of distinction of any kind. 

1855 Thackeray Newcontes xHii, When all Swelldom is at 
her feet. 1864 J. R. Green Lett, 11. (ipoi) 152, 1 . .discover 
what a false pretence antiquarian swelldom is. xBS5 Graphic 
21 Feb. X74/2 In the railway train, we sit cither in exclusive 
‘swelldom* in the first, or herd wiih ‘the vulgar’ in the 
third class. 

Swelle, obs. form of Swallow v.y Swell. 
Swelled (sweld), ppl, a, [Weak pa, pple. of 
Swell v , : see -ed i. Less frequent as an adj. in 
most senses than the strong pa. pple, Swollen.J 
In senses of Swell v.y lit, andj^.; esp, in sense 
* morbidly enlarged, affected with tumour*. 

x6xx Shaks. Cyntb, v. v. 162 Hearing vs praise our Loues 
of Italy For Beauty, that made barren the swell'd boast Of 
him iliat best could speake. 1670 Drvpen jsi Pt. Cong, 
Granada u. i, The swcH’d Ambition of his Mind. X726 
Diet. Rusi.f Swelled pizzUf a kind of hardness that proceeds 
from a Horse’s being bruised by Riding. 1733 in 20th Rep. 
Hist, MSS, Comm. App. i. 251 He has so bad a cold, and 
swelled face. Farriery margin^ 

How swelled heels should be treated. 1842 Civil Eng. ^ 
Arch. Jml. V. 81/2 Swelled Friezes. — This invention bears 
a close resemblance lo an article of dress said to have been 
used by our great grandmothers, called a bustle. 1869 
Tanner CUn. Med. (ed, 2) 3x2 The s:^’mptoms..are..fcclid 
breath, swelled belly, emaciated extremities. ^ 19x3 Dokland 
Med. Dict.fRanp.zw infectious respiratory disease of poultry 
..sometimes called avian diphtberiaand swelled head. 

b. Swelled head (fig.): inordinate self-conceit, 
excessive pride or vanity (humorously regarded as 
a morbid affection), colloq, 'H^c^swelleddieaded- 

ftCSS, 

Cf. the earlier swell-head{eds.v. Swell*. 
tZgz Kipling Light that Failed iv. 69 Dick, it is of 
common report that you arc suffering from swelled head. 
x^7 E. Reich Germany’s Swelled Head, Ibid, x 

The Germans arc afflicted with the severest attack ofswelled- 
headedness known to modern bisto^. 

Sweller (swe-lsi), rare, [f. Swell v, + -zrI,] 
One who or that which swells. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. m, pr. vx, (1868) 77 O glorie glorie, 
..hou nart no hlpS cllys to jhousnndes of folkes but a gret 
swellcrof ercs [orig. aurihus ififlatio viagnd\. 

SwelUe, obs. Sc. form of Swallow sb^ and v. 
Swelling* (swediq), vbL sb. [f. Swell z/. - f- 
-IIigI. In OE, swelling {pvizei)^ cf. MLG. swill- 
inge^ MDu., MHG. sweUingeI\ 

1 . The process of becoming, or condition of 
having become, larger in balk, as by internal pres- 
sure ; distension, dilatation, expansion. 


*577 Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. i. (1586) 30 The waxing 
yellowe, and swelling of iheknoppes that hofde theseede. 
*593 Nasiie Christ's 7*. (16x3) 145 They shew the swellings 
of ineir mind, in the swellings and plumplngs out of thcit 
apparrayle. 2688 Holme Arttvoury iii. 255/2 Swellings is to 
give it [re. the metal] its shape, and make it proportionable. 
1780 Sir j. Reynolds Disc. x. (1876) 10 There is given to 
H ercules an extraordinary swelling and strength of muscles. 
2842 Loudon Suburban tiort, 32 The swelling of the buds, 
and the expansion of ihe leaves. 2875 Bennett & Dyer tr, 
Sachs' Bot, 111. iv. 697 These organised bodies arc. .all 
capable of swelling; Le. they have the power of absorbing 
water or aqueous solutions between their solid particles wita 
such force that the particles are forced apart. 

b. concr, A swollen, distended, or protuberant 
part of something; a protuberance, prominence; 
J a swell of ground. 

In OE. applied to a bellying sail. 

<x 900 Cynewulf Elene 245 (Gr.) pxr meahte Sesion, se 
cone si5 beheold, bttcan ofer baiSwe;^, brimwudu snyx^n 
under swellingum. 2615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 732 T^e 
fleshy swellings which the Chyromanticks call hyllockes 
or Monticles do make the brawne or pulpe of the hand. 
2630 R, Johnson’s Kingd. 4* Conmiw, 43 Mountaincs be 
naturall swellings of the earth, above the usuall level! or 
surface of it. a 2634 Chapman & Shirley Chabot ii. iii. 
139 He,. cannot.. stand at all parts So truly circular, so 
sound, and solid, But have his swcllings-out, his cracks 
and crannies. 2679 [see Swell v. 2 c]. a 2700 Evelyn 
10 Sept. 1677, £uston,.is seated in a bottome between 
two CTaccfuU swellings. 2789 J. Williams Min, Kingd.ll. 
368 Some of the bellies, pipes, or swellings of the veins. 
2834-5 J. Phillips Geol. in Encycl. Meirop. VI. 702/2 The 
little pillars [se, of the bridge over the Wear) are worked 
with various swellings and mouldings. 18^7 W.C.L. Mar- 
tin Ox 25/2 The convexity and bold swellings of the fore- 
liead. 1883 M. P. Bale Saw-Mills 337 Swellingy an 
excrescence upon the exterior of a tree. 2885 C. O. W. 
Lock Workshop Receipts Ser, iv. 232/2 Too thick a thread 
will make the ‘swelling* (the rising caused in the back by 
the thread) too much. 

2 . spec. Abnormal or morbid distension or 
enlargement of some bodily part or member. 

Also in Path, with defining words, as cloudy swellingy a 
form of albuminous degeneration of various tissues (Billings); 
glassy swellingy amyloid degeneration (Dorland); white 
swellingy a form of swelling without redness, spec, {a) a 
tuberculous arihritis; strumous synovitisofa joint; { 6 )fhleg- 
tnasia alba dolens (see Phlegmasia), milk-Ieg, white-leg. 

2377 Lancl, P, pi. B. V. 222 May no sugre nc swete hynge 
.nsswage my swellynge. 2382 Wvclif Acts xxviii, 6 Thei 
gessiden him to be turned into swellinge, and sudenly to 
iallinge, and for to dete. 2358 Tbevira Barth, De P. R, v. 
xxviii. (Bodl. MS.), Fulnes biayDcs and bladdres swelllnges. 
14. . Langlands P, PI, A. vil 204 (MS. U.) For swellynge 
I of hcore wombes. 2573 ’I'usser ( 1878)52 If ratling or 
swelling get once to the throte, Thou loosest tbyporkUng. 
159* Kyd Murther I, Brewen Wla. (1901) 289 A strong 
deadly poyson whose working was to make speedy haste 
to the heart, without any swelling of the both' or other 
signe of outward confection. ax 6 ^ Hakmer Chron, Irel, 
(1809) 256 Her shinne, her knee, and her thigh,. .and some 
parts above, tooke swelling. 270* J, Purcell C/iohcA (t7t4) 
J5 There is no Swelling, neither does any Pain follow from 
thence. 2704 Diet. Rust, (rT26), Swelling^ a disease which 
Goats are apt to be troubled with, after they have brought 
forth their Young. 2803 Med. Jml. IX. 374 The remedies 
for white swelling, 287* T. Bryant Pract, (2864) I. 

69 When a visible part is Inflamed, there are four notable 
phenomena to be observed, namely redness, heat, pain, 
and stvelling. 

b. concr. An abnormal or morbid enlargement 
in or upon any part or member ; a tumour. 

rS4*“3 Act 34 & 35 Hen, Vllly c. 8 § 3 Any..outwarde 
swelling or disease. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. iiL 
(1586) 243 The swelling betwixt the two Clewcs must be cut. 
1650 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat, Uni, § 307 A swelling 
riseth (swelleth up) and falletb again. 2704 Diet. Rust, 
(1726) s.v. SwelUdy Swellings or Tumours in Horses, come 
by Heats, by hard Riding or by sore Labour, c 2720 De 
Foe Mem, Ceevalier i. 28 The Swelling broke, 2789 \V. 
Bucham Dom. il/ecf. <1790)799 The white swellings of the 
joints. 2808 Scott in Lockhart Life (2839) 1. i. 13 The 
slightest cold occasioned swellings in her face. Cycl. 
Pract, Med, II. 738/2 The swelling may be fixed or 
moveable. 

3 . The rising of water above its ordinary level (as 
of a river in flood); the swell (of the sea); the 
rise (of the tide); the welling up (of a spring). 
Obs, or arch, 

2557 Tottel’s Misc, (Arb.) 190 Hie springes may cease from 
swellyng styll, but neucr diy away. 2560 Bible (Genev.) 
Jet. xii. 5 What wilt thou do in the swelling of lordcn? 
2601 Holland Pliny iil v. I. 58 He [xc, the Tiber] bath 
many and those suddaine swellings. 2754 Fielding Vey" 
Lisbon Wks. 18B2 VII. jis My whole comfort was to find, 
by the captain's relation, that the swelling was sometimes 
much worse. 1764 J. Ferguson Lect.ii. 27 The swelling of 
the tide.. occasioned by the influence of the moon. 

. b. concr, A swelling wave, tide, or flood. Obs. 
or arch, 

2387 Trevisa Higdeu (Rolls) VIII. 232 pc swellynge of pc 
see as mylk we schal souke. 2560 Bible (Genev.) Jer. xlix. 
T9 He snal come vp like a lyon from the swelling of lorden. 
2676 Otway Don Carlas wu i. Rock'd on the Swellings of 
the floating Tide. 2697 Drydem ABneidviu. 120 He rowld 
bis River l»ck ; and pois’d he stood ; A gentle Swelling, and 
a peaceful Flood. 1782 Cowper Hetirem. 527 He swathes 
about the swelling of the deep. 2905 J. B. Bury Life St. 
Patrick vii. 234 He first crossed over a rivcr-swelling, and 
then found a second swelling in front of him. 

4. Of sound : see Swell v. 6 ; cf. Swell sb. 5. 
x8t8 KfiKrs Endym. i. 2x7 A faint breath of music. .Within 

a little space again it gave Its airy swellings, with a gentle 
wave. 

5 . fig. Inflation by pride, vanity, eta ; proud, 
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hanghty, or indignant feeling : also, prond or arro- 
gant behaviour or talk, swagger. Obs. or arch. 

ei 336 Chaucer Pars. T. ^334 Swellynge of berte is whan 
a man reioyseth hym of harm that he hath doon. ^ zaio 
Lanienie of Li^i in. 6 Euery proud soule j^at risih in swel- 
ling asens his God, 014^5 Cursor M. 12083 (Trin.) poune 
swclijmg of his herte To Joseph spake he wordis smerte. 
*535 CovERDALE 2 Cor. xii, CO, 1 feaic . .lest there be among 
you, debates, cnvyenges, WTaihes, stri-uynges, bacbjtinges, 
whysperinges, swellltiges, vproures. 1593 Nasiie Christ's 

2 . WKs. 1904 II. 83 From the^ neb to the poore (la euery 
street in iROndon) there is ambition, or swelling aboue thc^’r 
stores, 1625 Eacos £>j., Tntth (Arb.) 501 So aJw’ales, that 
this prospect, be with Pitty, and not with Swelling, or Pride. 
«x639 Wottok Poriraict. C/w./in 156 In 

your aspect no swelling, nothing boysterous, 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 40 P 5 ‘I’heir Swelling and Blustring upon the 
Stage very much recommends them to the fair Part of their 
Audience. 1756^ Eurke Subl. ^ Beaut, x. x\'il, A sort of 
swelling and triumph, that is extremely grateful to the 
human mind. 1825 Scott Ta/tsm, xxv, Thus the proud 
s^^-*elling of his heart further suggested. 

6. The rising of emotion, 

1709 Tatler No. 114 Pi My heart %vas tom in pieces to 
see llie Husband.. suppresring and keeping do\vn the swell- 
ings of his grief. 1750 Johnson Reunbler No. eg p 9 To 
repress the swellings of vain hope. 

Swe’lling’, Pfl. a, [f. as prec. + -I^'G 2.] That 
swells, in various senses. 

1 . Increasing in bulk, as by absorption or infla- 
tion; becoming distended or filled out; bellying, 
as a sail ; undergoing morbid enlargement, breriting 
out as a tumour. 


cxooo iEtFRic Exod. IX. 9 Swellende Wasddran, ^xooo 
Sax. Leechd, II. 6 Wih mlcre yfelre swellcndre ^ratan. 
X382 Wyclif Exed. ix, 10 Woundesof the swellynge bleynes. 
a 1591 H. Smith ^Vks. (1E67) II. 307 Botches and swelling 
sores, c xsgx Roydoh Elegy for Aslrophel i. No swelling 
clouds aceJoyed the air. xGgj Drvoen Pirg. Past. lu. 129 
The Show’rs arc grateful to the swelling Grain. — Georg. 
1. 269 The hissing Serpent, and the swelling Toad. ^AEtieid 
III. 69s Breath on our swelling Sails a prosp’roos Wind. 
a 1721 Prior Past. Dial. 5 Young tender Plants and swelling 
buds appear. 1859 Habits Gd. Society xx. (newed.) xai Swel- 
ling glands are prevented. 1877 Ray'MONO Statist, ffittes 
4 * JdiniHg 156 The swelling ground crushes in the timbers, 
b. causaiiv&ly. Producing distension, rare. 

139S Trevisa Barth. Dt P. R. vu. viit. (BodL MS .1 If. 50/a 
He schallespare swelling metes and greete torig. ei injiatiuis 
cibis\. 


2 . Having the form of something distended; pro- 
tuberant, bulging; rising evenly and smoothly 
above the general surface, as a hill or piece of 
ground. 

1544 sV. Country Wills (Surtees 1908) 194 An olde gowne 
with a swelling welte faced with blacke budge, a 1586 
SiONEYw^rcA/MitLxvL(x9t2)447 Her roundy sweetly swell- 
ing lipfHS a little trembling. idS^ hliLTON P. L. iv. 495 Half 
her swelling Breast Naked met hts. 1697 Drydcn PEneid 
V. 15 A swelling Cloud hung hov'ring o*re their Head. 
1728 R. Morris Ess. Aftc. Arehit, 4^ThzTcisless Substance 
in the sireight Column . . than there ts in that which is swell- 
ing. X794 Coleridge Pears in Solit. 4 llie hills are heathy, 
save that swelling slope. ^x839 ^IvrchisoN Silur. Syst. r. 
xxvi. 35X The ham volcanic grit wraps round the swelling 
concretionary masses of this trap. 5872 Jenkinson EugL 
Lake Distr. (1879) 2S7 The great swelling masses of ^Vhile- 
side and Grasmoor are directly opposite. 

3. Kising in waves, or as a wave ; rising in level, 
becoming fuller, as a river or the tide. Chiefly poel. 

1549 CompL Seat. vi. 39 llirocbt virkyng of the suelland 
vallis of the brj-m seye. 1582 Stanyhurst Mneis x, (Arb.) 
xg This Queene..Doune swasht theyre nauy, thee swelling 
surges vp-haling. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 72 Ilk saile 
Of dyuers ships vpon the swelling wawes. x6io Holland 
Camden's Brit. {1637) 241 Rivers, swelling Brookes, and nls 
of ever-living fountoines. 1633 P, Fletcher Pisc. Eel. vu. 
xix. The earth her robe, the sea her swelling tide. 1745 P. 
Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Pey. 53 We had a great sw^ng iJea. 
1746 CoLU?a Ode to Evening xx, Be mine the hut That from 
the mountain *s side Views wilds and swelling floods. 

b. (rattsf. Becoming full to overflowing, as the 
eyes with tears ; said also of the tears. 

XS 93 Shaks. Luct. 1228 The maid with swelling drops gan 
wet Her circled cien. 159S — * Hen. IV , ul i. 202 That 
pretty Welsh Which thou powr'st down from these swellmg 
Heauens. 1760-72 H. Bkooke Fool ofQuaL (x8og) III. X03 
Taking out her handkerchief, she wiped away a swelhog 
tear. Ibid.i4x With., trembling lips, and swelling eyes. 

4 . Becoming greater in amount, increasing, grow- 
ing; loosely, great in amount, full, abundant, rare, 

1628 Feltham Resolves ii. [i.] i. x careJiMly wauw 
bimselfe in the swelling plenty. 1829 Scott Anne cfC. 
xxvii. To supply the public wants from their own swelling 
boards ! 1854 PouUry Chrou. 1 . 61/2 Witness our weekly 
swelling list of promised exhibitions. 

b.- Ofareceptncle: see v. 4b. poet. 

1908 Blackvj. Mag. Oct. 53S There easier toil Bnngs to 

ihe swelling bin a more abundant spoil- ^ _ 

5 . Of sound; Gradually increasing m force or 

volume; becoming louder and fuUer. ^ 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xiL ^97 As the gradating 
shade pleases the eye, so the increasing, ot sw'elli^ note, 
deUchts the car. X797 Mrs-Radcuffe Italian xxn, H^ing 
at intervals swelling though feeble groans. xSxo 
LtMy 0/ Lake x, x. The dingle’s hollow threat Prolong d 
xhe swelling bugle-note. _ 

•|*b- Swelltrig^ or^f:, an earlier name lor tne 
sivell organ (see Sw£LL sb. 6). Obs. 

X7X2 in Grove Did. Mus. fiSSp) IV.B (The first attpipt 
a] swelling organ [was made by Jordan in X7X2J. *837 
Strangeds Guide York (ed, 6) 77 There are. .9 [stops] to the 
choir organ, 12 to the s\reUicg organ. 


./%■- 9( ® feeKng or emotion (usually pleasur® 
able) : Arising and growing in the mind with expan- 
sive force; cansingtheheartto ‘swell’ with emotion. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, iv. vjiL 42 My mildnesse hath 
allay d theirswelHnggrlefes. x^TCQUsz.'aEss.Mor.Suhj. 

II. (1703) 64 A swelling discontent is apt to suffocate and 

^hhout passage. 1700 Prior Carmen Seculars 

III, They scarce Their swelling Thirst of Fame could hide. 
*749 Fielding Pom f ones xji.x. The w’arm, solid content, 
the swelling satisfaction, the thrilling transports, 1760-72 
H. Brooke f (x8og) lY. 82 He.. hid the tears 
of his swelling delight- 

7 . Inflated, or showing inflation, with pride or 
the like; proud, haughty; arrogant, puffed up. 
a. Of the heart, mind, etc.; irarely of the person. 

<2x586 Sidney Ps. xvit. riii, Crucll wordes their s^velling 
tongues do chatt. 1604 Shaks. Oth. it, iil 57 Three else of 
Cj*prus, Noble swelling Spiriles..-Haue I to night fluster’d 
with flowing cups. 1630 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. l gt She, 
to restraine the j'oung Kings swelling niinde^..had begun to 
I set her husbands name after her o^vne in the publickc Acts. 

! 1702 Rowe Panteri. l iL 684 While th’ avenging hand of 
Heav'n is on thee And presses to the Dust thy swelling 
! Soul. X73S JoHN-soN Lobo's Abyssinia, Descr. x. 106 The 
ridiculous Speculations of those swellmg Philosophers, 
whose Arrogance would prescribe La%vs to Nature. 1846 
2^1 PS. A. Marsh Father Darcy II, xi. 201 ‘Inkling I* said 
the proudly swelling heart. 

b. Of the feeling or mental state; '{•also of 
speech (phs.). 

*579 Wilkinson ConfuL Fatn. Lerve 6 b, His swell>mg 
wordes of vanitie. 1590 Nashc Pasquil's Afol. i. Wks. 
1904 I. ii4 Thys swelling and saweie humour, .against her 
Maiesties right honourable priuie OsunselL z6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit.. (1637) loS Possessed they were with swell- 
ing pride. z68o Roscommon Horace's Art of Poetry Poet. 
Wks. (X749) X5S Peleus and Tclephus, exil’d and poor. For- 
get their swelling and gigantic words. 18x7 Chalmers 
Asiron. Disc. iv. (1852) 92 What an impressive rebuke does 
it bring on the swelling xanily of science. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain xxxri, Insignificant are the results of man’s 
labours compared wth the swelling ideas of his presumption. 

8. Of Style or language : Grand, magnificent, 

stately, majestic; usually in bad sense, Inflated, 
bombastic, turgid, pretentiously pompons, j 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. t. i, 124 A more s^velIing port Then , 
my faint meanes would grant continuance. 1597 hloRLEY I 
Inirod. M us. 183 To detdte a lowUc matter with lofiie and | 
swelling speech. 1599 Shaks. Hetu V, i. Prol. 4 O for.. A 
Kingdome for a Stage, Princes to Act, And Wonarchs to 
behold the swelling Scene. t6in Purchas Pilgrimaged. xL 
§ 2 (cd. 3) 634 The swelling stile of this Kin^ of Bisnagar. 
ax66t Fuller Worthies (1663) 11. 127 His stile, conceived 
by some to be swelling, is allowed for lofty and full by 
others, x68o Morden Rect., Spain (1685) *7* The 
Vulgar Spanish or Castilian.. is said to be a brave lofty 
swelling Speech, 17x2 Addison Sleet. Nar79Ps Those 
swelling Sentiments w'htcb are so frequent in Statius. 18x2 
H. & J. Smith Rey. Addr. x. (1873) 9 * A swelling: opening 
is too often succeeded bj' an insignificant Conclusion. 1846 
Keicktley Hetes Virgrt Bueol. v. 36 Perhaps this Jsa masu 
davimus\ is too swelling a term for bucolic simplicity, 
<2x859 ^Iacaulay Hist. Eng, xxIiL (i86x) V. 6 Those 
swelling sentiments of liberty which abound in the Latin 
poets and orators, 1895 M, R, James Abbey St. Edm^d 
at Bury 125, I will render Leiand's swelling Latin into 
literal English. 

Swelling’ly (swerii^li), adv. £f, prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a swelling manner; ■witli swelbog form or out- 
line; also, vrith swelling sound; grandilo- 
quently, •{■bombastically. 

<2 1652 Bfome City Wit iv. i. As for Corantocs, &c.— I 
speak it not sweUingly, but I subscribe to no man.^ XB33 
L. Ritchie Wand. Loire x8o Meadows and culti\'aied 
fields sweep swelUngly away from the water’s edge, 2839 
Fraser's Mag. 2x5 No longer Piirhia^ Dromio, 

Tibias, But Megabyzus, Megacle^ Protorchus bwellingly 
styled. X879 Meredith Egoist He ^vas of a sensitive- 
ness terribly tender. A single stroke on it reverberated 
swcUingly within the maru 1894 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 91 As 
burly a billow of cloud as ever sailed swelUngly over the 
broad Atlantic. 

Sweliisll (swe'lij), a. colloq, [f. Swell sh. 9 
-h-isHk] Characteristic of or befitting a ‘ swell’; 
st5dish, dandified. Hence Swe*llishness, 
xBzo sporting Mag. VIL 144 The look of \MllIams ^^-as 
swclUsb in the extreme. 2856 in Brasenose Ate 133 ^\Tjich 
ornament \yc. tbexnoustochcKswcllisb, yet somewhat outre). 
Can be only assumed with the hood of B.A. 1B90 JeAn 
Middlemass Pzvo False Moves ll.xiii. 198 '^e bigger the 
swell, the more money he expects to get for bis swcIJishness 
and his title. 

Swellism (swe*liz*m). colloq. [f. Swell 9 + 
- 1 SM .1 The ciaracter, style, or practice of a ‘swell’. 

xZ4<Q Past's VII. 796/r The only point of swellism 

■which the Lord Advocate usually lacks, is white kids. 1870 
Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. xx. xEB Sel-wyn would be., 
contemptuous of Blake’s sw’elUsm. 

Swell mob, -mobsman; see Swell a. c. 
Swellness (swerincs). rare, Ja 6 owellenes. 

[f. Swell sb. or z^.-f-STss.] 

•{* 3 , Protuberance. Obs, 

a 1583 in Halliwell Rara Matkem. (zS4x} 3S You shall 
youre owne face.. to bee in swellcncs accordinge to the 
forme of the hylling or bossing outwardcs. 

2 . The condrJon of a ‘swell* or person oi ois- 
tinctioa, colloq. 

xSg4 Huxley in Z^(x9oo) IL xxn.373 Jfyswcibess ts 
an awfcl burden. 

SwcHuiug, obs. f- Sw.\LLOWisc. 

StveUy (swe-li), sb. Ccal-mining. {r.orib. dial:) 
Also stvany, FW'olly. £?|,ocal variant of StrAixow 


sb.^ Cf. SwiLLT j 3 .] a depression in coal strata: 
a local thickening in a seam of coaL 
1849 Geeexweu. Coal.tradt Terms Norihumi. ^ Durk, 
(rBsr) S 4 S-jitlly, or Swally, a gradual depression or didi 
in the strata. 1863 Wareixctos Smith Addr. Brii. Assoc. 
Swelhes, or narrow depressions in the Low Main coa!. 1883 
GRKt£Y Gloss. Ccal.mK;r.g, Saelly, also Smallr, also 
S-wiUy, 

Swe’lly, a. rare--', [£ Swell sb. -b -y.] 
Characterized by swells. 

1722 W. -Hamilton Wallace 123 So Triton when at 
Neptun s high Cotauiaad He heaves the sweliy Surge abo^-e 
the Land. “ 

Sweliy, obs. Sc. form of Swallow v. 
Swellynge, obs. f. Swallowing, Swelling. 

+ Swelme. Obs. [f. swel-, root of SwEAL v. + 
-OT suffix. Cf. early mod.G.jrAjhc/«‘fomes’.] The 
heat (of anger or the like). 

rS*. ■£’. d. Allit. P. C. s When hcay herttes ben hurt 
wyth hepyng oher dies, Suffraunce may aswagen hem & le 
swelme IeJ>e. <21400-50 Wars Alex. 750 Alexander.. Lete 
a-swage or he sware swelme of his angirs. 

Sweloghe, -owe, obs. ff. Swallow sb.^ and v. 
Swelp, perversion of so helf, in the oath ‘ so 
help me God’ : see So 19, and cf. S’elp, S’help. 

18^ WHiTEntc No.s 7 ohit Si. vl 54 Su elp me locJcy I 
am’t tellin’ yer no lie ! 1901 H. Furniss Confers. Carica. 
turist I. viL 283 Your hasting steed pull up, I say ! S’welp 
me, draw your rein I 

Swelt (swell), zi. Nowrfiiz/. Forms: i sweltan, 
2-4 swelten, {Ormin swellteim), 4-6 swelte, 
(4 suelt, squelt, swellte, 5,8 swalt), 4- swelt. 
Fa. i. I fiwealt, pi. swiilton, Northtimb. wi. 
-suelte, 3 Ormvi swallt, pi. swiilltenii, 4-5 
swalt, swelte, 4-6 suelt, swelt, 4- swelted, (9 
sweltit, swilted). Fa.pple. i seswolten, 4, 7 
swelt, 5 sweltid, 6 swolt, 6- swelted. [Com. 
Teut. str. vb. : 0 £. sweltan, pa. t. swedlt, swtiUon, 
pa.pple. geswolleti ?= OS. swelian, pa.t. swalC to 
die, MDu. swelten to faint, die, OHG. swelzan 
(MHG. swelccft) to bum away, langoish, ON. 
svelta, pa. t. svali, sultu, pa. pple. soltinn to die, 
starve, (Sw. svdlta, svall, sultin to die of hunger, 
Da. sttUe to hunger, starve, back-formation f. pa. 
pple. sullen hungry', dial, svelta, pa. t. svalt, svolt, 
svollen, svttlten, svollet), Golh. swiltan, 

\ pa. t. yufallf swuUum, pa. pple. swullans to die. 

The Teut. root swelt - : swalt . : rwult. appears also in ON, 

! svelta (causative) to put to death, starve, Crim-Gothle 
swalth death, Goth, rumliattfafrfja near to death, ON, 
suttr hunger (MSw. suiter. Da. suit, dial, svolt, svutt), 
OE. swylt (: — ^svntUiz) death, swyltan to die, and prob. 
SuLTEB. It b perhaps a secondary’ fonnation on the root 
sxveU to bum slowly (see Svvcal p.). As in other Germanic 
languages, the wora has in hlE. the sense of* faint, languish *, 
which IS not, however, recorded for OE.] 

I- inir, 1 . To die, perish. 

Beowulf 892 (Gr.) Dtaca morfire swealL e 883 ^Elfred 
Boeth. X. §z Maene^um men b leofre hmthe ass self suelte 
ar he gesio hb wif & hb beam sweltendc. cxooo ^Elfric 
Saints' Lives iii, 592 Pu sccalt sweltan s>*nDa and crbte 
lybban. eiooo — ^x^<ixxi. X2 Se he mann hewundaSand 
wylc hinc ofslcan swelte he deace- c tzoo Prin. Coll. 
Hem. i8r Gief j?u etest of he forbedene trewe, shalt 
adeffe swelie. ezxco Ormin 5322 pe Laferrd Cristess 
posstles, patt..forr to reJSsenn Crisstcnadom, Full bhhehke 
swulltena. x^.. £. E. AlliL P. A. 816 For vus heswaJt in 
Icnisalem. 0x375 Sc. Leg. Saints x\\\. (Martha) 197 Vith 
hat scho swelt, & gawe p* gest. axtflo Minor Poems fr. 
Veimon MS. 615/xrt For to winne al his werld pat swelte 
vndur h® deueles swerd. c 1400 Desir. Trey 10005 With 
swappis of hoc swordcs swelt mon^’ knightes. 0x460 
Pozoneley Myst. xxi. 2S0 My hart b fulle cold neiehand 
that I swelu 15x3 Douglas eEneis vni. Prol. 5 Swownaod 
as he suelt wald. 153$ Stewa^ Cron, Sect. (Rolls) 1 . 144 
Mony ane swolt and nionj’ fell in swoun- Ibid. II. 661 He 
slew him self ihalr suddantlie and suelt.^ 1794 W, Hutchin- 
son Hist. Cumbtd. I. 220 ncte^ Prorincial words: sivelEng 
for expiring. 1897 in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

2 . To be ready lo perish with the force of strong 
emotion, or a fit of sickness ; to be overcome, faint, 
swoon. 

In the ifith c. the notion of fainting from the heat of emo- 
tion prevailed: efi 5. 

c X320 Sir Tristr. 242 Sorwe it was to se, pat leuedi swelted 
suihe. CX350 Will. Palerne 4zCS Sebe swell for sorwe & 
swoned rit t?crc. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 347 Hb olde 
wo made hb herte to swelte. cz^oo Destr. TVtjj'Sjtp 
With Swym '■nder swerd swalton full monj*. CX430 Lvoc. 
Min, Poems (Fexc>’ Soc.) 38 .Aboate hb bert he thoughle he 
gan to swelt. <2 1450 Kni. de la 7W<^xxxiv, God..«ent the 
ladi suche a sodeln sikenesse lhat she swalt there she stode, 
and lhat no man west wbedir slie sbulde Jeue or dej-e. 
CX480 Henrvson Mor. Fab., Fox, Wolf ff Cadger xxxiii, 

He. .hit him \rith sic will \-pouo the hcid, neir he 

swonii and swalt \v.r. sweitj. 1565 Gci.cixvss Ovid's Met. 

ML <1593)70 , 1 do both set on fire. And am the ttme that 
swelteih too through inipolent desire. 1575 Ga^Ojckc 
Dan Bartkelomne Wks. 1907 1 . 109 When absent Trorius 
did in soTOwes swelt. 1596 SfESsex F. Q. IV. %’il 9 Her 
(Jeare hart nigh swelt, And <f: gan into tender t cares to mciC. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary tmi, I such here « I co; 
Brcnningin fire of little Cupido. x 6 gx Nicholson in Ray 
H. C. Words X49 To Swell, defccre, to Sou-nd. 1703 Eur 
West in Mem. (1B6O ei6 , 1 in such an extreme trouble 
that. .vent it must have, or then I mu«t swelu 1836 hf. 
Mackintosh Daughter^ When she heard that 

she swclxit at ibeirfect. 1850 Tales Kirlteek Ser. il. 597, 

I felt sat sick and onsattied, an* then a* at ance I clean 
iwihed awa. 
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3. To be overpowered or faint with beat; to 
snffer oppressive heat, swelter, ‘ melt *. + Also rejl, 
ct3,S6 Chaucer T. 5x6 Wei Hiel thj’nhcn ye.. 

That for j'oure loue I swete iher I go, No wonder is thogh 
that I swciteand swete. CX490 Laud TroyBk.iyi’jZ Many 
on swalt In bis owne gres. a 1500 Flower ^ Leaf (Skeat) 
360 The ladies cck to-brent..The Knightes swell, for lak of 
shade nyshcnt, 1583 hlEtsANCKE P/illollmusEcjj Here 
did Philotimus that swet and swelled almost, setle himsclfe 
to refreshe his weakned Hmmes.^ 1591 Sylvester DuBartns 
i. V, 271 In a cold sweat, shaking, and swell almost. x6oo 
Morley Madrigals io fovre Voices xvii. Soft awhile, not 
away so fast, they melt them. Piper! Piper! Piper! Be 
bang'd a while knaue, lookc, the dauncers swell them. 16x4 
Gorges Lucan l 39 The Fire would then the Earth haue 
melt. And with thy flames the heau'ns haue swell. ^ 1768 
Ross Helthore n. S2 Wi' faut an* heat I just was like to 
swell, An* in a very hlob o' sweat to melt. 2B20 Keats 
Isabella xiv, And for them many a wearj* band did swell In 
torched mines and noisy factories. 

•f b. To bum or ra;:je as rvith fever, Ohs* 

1590 SpENSf.n F, Q. 1. vii. 6 Till . .chearefull hloud in faint- 
nesse chill did melt. Which like a feuer fit through all his 
body swelt. /hid, in. xi. 27 With huge impatience he inly 

1 4, To exude with heat. Ohs. 

c 1530 yudic. Urines i, it, 2 All the luce and all the humv» 
dyte swcteih and swelieth oute of fajm! to the lyucr. Rygnt 
as mylke swelteth & sweteth oute of the koowes body m to 
the vdder. 26x4 Gorges Lucan x. 445 Each where the 
pitch and tarre that melts Amongst the timbers burning 
swells. 

fb. To be oppressive with heat, swelter. Obs. 
2630 J, Taylor (Water P.) ATtagrarns fy Bonn, Wks. n. 
256 'Ihe dogged dog dales cow witn heat doe swell. 

1 5. ? To welter, wallow Ohs. 

1575 Gascoigke Dan Bariholojnrtv ^Vks. 2907 I. 205 
When he thought his hap to be most hyc,..And that he 
swell in all prosperitie. 

H. Irans. f 6. To cause to perish. Ohs. 

Perhaps partly ad. ON. sz'elta^ causative of svella\ but 

cf. Forswelt 2. 

13.. K. Alls. 7559 (Line. Inn MS.) To brenne brout and 
to beo swell, 23.. A. E. Allit, P. B. 332 pi< meyny of ajte 
1 schal saue of monnez saulez, and swell )>^e oher. 

7. To overheat, broil, scorch ; to oppress or over- 
whelm with heat ; also in fig. phr. to swell one's 
hearty to exert oneself to the utmost. Now dial. 

1400-50 Wars Alex. 3790 Alle ware pat swollen of pe 
swete Scsweltid on h«son. Fardle Facions 

I. vi g3 When thei see the bocustes come..thei set a! on 
fire, and so swelle theim in thepassyng oner, that lliei,.fall 
to the grormde. 2584 R. Wiusojf Three Ladies Land, i. C i, 
He shall ncuer haue belter eating fellowcs if bee wouloe 
swelte his hart. 2599 Nashr Lenten SluJfeVl\is. 2905 III. 
222 Let the cunningest lickespiggot swelc his heart out, the 
beere shal neuer foame or froatn in the cupp. 2608 Syl* 
VESTER Du Sarias ii, iv. in. Schism 413 biot a breath is 
felt, Hut bectick Atister*& which doth ail things swell. 2652 
Bp. }d.kts.Soltloauies Ixxiv, Is the Sun to be blamed that the 
Travellers doak swells biro with heat? 2684 Meritok 
Yarks. Dial, 525 (E.D.S.) If we sad swell our hearts, it will 
nut dean. 1812 Willam in Arckaeoloria XVII. 260 (W, 
Sliding Words')^ Sxvelted^ overcome with heat and perspira- 
tion. 2836 S* W. Line, Gloss, s.v,, It's so hot it's nt to 
swelt yox 

Swe'lted,///. a. dial, [f, prec. + -ED ^.] Over- 
powered with heat ; scorched; ‘ broiled', 'melted*. 

a 1640 Day Peregr, Schal, (i68x) 54 The beauteous flowers 
..were nothing else hut swelled weeds and fruitless mosse. 
aiZoo Pegce Suppl. Grose Swelled SloA SweliePd, 

overpowered with heat. Derb. 2848 A. B. Evaks Leicestersh. 
Words s,v., It's so warm I and Maria's very swelled. 

Swe*lter,i5. [f.next.] A sweltering condition. 
Also in phr. (slang) to do a swelter, to perspire. 

1851 Illustr. Land. News 23 Aeg. 234/3 Peijpiring malti- 
ludes who stand the swelter with a pluck which would do 
honour to niggers. 2884 Punek xr Oct. 280/1 So I let them 
as liked do a swelter, 

^ Equivalent to sweltered venom (see Swelteeed 
l), or confnsed with Welteb = slough. 

2834 Crockett Mad Sir Ucktred 256 He slummed the 
green swelter of the bottomless shaking bogs, 19x4 J. K, 
Graham Anno Dominix^Z Knowledgeof falsehood dug out 
of the swelter of the pit. 

Swelter (swedtsi), v. Also 5 aweltre, 
6 squelter; 5 swalt{e)ryTi, sqvralt-, squalt(6)ryii. 
[f. root of Swelt v, + -eb 5 , Cf. Sdltee. 

Promp. Parv. a variant deri\*ed from the grade swalt- ; 
cf. swallyngs.^, Sweltikc vbl.sB.f and Swaltish.} 

I, inir. To be oppressed with heat; to sweat 
profusely, languish, or faint with excessive heat. 

^1403 Lydo. Temple of Glas 358 puru^ myn axcesse..! 
sweltre and swete. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 471/1 Sqwalteryn, 
for bete or o^ax cawsys iP. squaltryn or swaltryn), sincopo, 
exaio. Ibid. 481/2 Swaltcryn for hete, or febylnesse, ,or 
other cawsys (P, or swownyn), exalot sincppizo, 1575 (jas- 
coicne Dan Bariholotnew >Vks. 1907 I, 123 My scale is 
soxTowes sythe, within a fielde of flame, Which cuts in 
twaine a carefull he:^ y* sweltreth in the same. 2624 
Quaeixs Sior^s Elegies snii.^ Oh, let me swelter in those 
sacred beams. 1624 — Sions Sonn. i. 5, I was enibre'd to 
swelter in the Sunne. 2662 Treschfielo Chr. Chym. 3 
like Phj*sitxans who willing to appeare richly clad, swelter 
in Plush in hot summer. 2714 lAK^T\iujE,Fab.Bees{xjsg) 
II. 24 The venerable Ckmnsellor,..tbat at bis great Age con- 
tinues sweltering at the Bar to plead the doubtful Cause. 
2825 Scorr Ae/. to ISorriit 3 Aug,, in Lockkartf Your kind 
letter.. finds me sweltering under the hottest weather I ever 
erperienced. xE3o L.^OuPKAjn: Land cf Gilead xu 313 A 
fat olHctal sweltering in his uniform under the burning sun. 
fg, 253* Stakyuurst ^Tteis x, (Arb.) 31 Thee labor boat 
sweltreth [L. Ferret opus]. 17x6 M, Davies Athen, Brit, 
HI. 10 Were they treated by Church-Zealots with a more 


Charitable Indifferent or Pity,.. they would soon swelter 
away, .to the Church Communion. 

b. Said of natural objects. 

2635 Quarles Emil. iii. xiv. 27, I behold. .the battle- 
ments of hcav'n Swcllrtng in Flames. 2833 I. Taylor 
Fanat. vi, 297 The very bowels of the world swelter and 
arc^mollcn. 2840 Dickeks OldC. ShofyXv^ Stagnant pooI.s, 
which here and there lay idly sweltering by the black road- 
side. 1863 Parkmak Champlain i. in Pioneers France K. 
World (1876) 201 It was late in August, and the leafy land- 
scape sweltered in the sun. 

c. Jig. with reference to the heat of burning 
desire, or the oppressiveness of a burden. 

2572 Jewel Def.Apol, etc.yiii- ir. 219 Better it is to Marrie, 
then to swelter inwardely with filthy affections. 1620 Sxvet^ 
nam Arrayned (xSZo) 4^ As if they meant to dye for loue, 
When they but swelter in thcreeke of Lust. 2675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 222 Shall he He sweltering under 
his Father’s wrath? 1725 M. Davies Atheu, Brit. I. 236 
He chose rather to swelter under the Weight of the learned 
Mr. Selden's Authority. 

d. To move slowly or painfully (as if) oppressed 
with heat. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1E63) 262 The labouring ship 
sweltered about on the boiling &ca. 2884 Manch, Exam. 
25 Nov, 5/1 In the height of summer English troops were to 
swelter through the desert. 

2. irans. To oppress with heat; to cause to 
sweat, languish, or faint with oppressive heat. 
Chiefiy pass. 

2602 W. CkiRNWALUs Ess, II. xM. (1632) 263 As painfull, 
as a body swelired in a crowde. 2609 Holland Amm. 
Marcell.^&i Sweltered with the flaming heat of the Sun. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. iv, 70 Say not that the High.priest 
was sweltred, being built so many stories high in his gar- 
rnenis. 1763 Brit. Mag, IV. 405 We were sw'cltered in the 
sun, or bfown through with a north-east wind. 2825 T. 
Neal Bro, yonathoji I. 268, I was half sweltered to death, 
under a great pile o'blankets. 1890 J. Pulspord Loyalty to 
Christ 1. 140 The heat that swelters a bear is the delight of 
a lark. 

b. fig. wdth reference to the heat of strong 
emotion or desire. 

2582 Stanvhurst jEneis iv. (Arb.) 1x5 Shee stormeth 
sweltred in anger. 2765 Y hVZontM. Demagogue He.., 
swelter'd with revenge. 2835 Beckford Recoil. 15B The., 
stranger, who felt, .sufficiently annoyed and sweltered. 

f3, intr. and pass. To be bathed in liquid ; 
hence, to welter, wallow {lit. and fig,'). Obs, 

259s Locrine in. Iv, I long to sec The txeeberous Scithians 
squeltcring in their gore. 1596 Lodge Marg, Atner. 236 
Asoule sweltered in sinnes. 2610 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Tri. II. XX, Acquieting the soules. that newe before Their 
way to hcav'n through their owne blood did skore. But now 
..Swelter in quiet waves of immortalitie. a\U^t>Ky Part, 
Bees (i83i) 75 The mossie weeds, halfe swelter'd, serv'd As 
beds for vermin hungcr-sterv'd. 2647 C. Harvxy Schola 
Cordis xxxviiL (1778) 2x9 Swelter'd and swill'd in sweat. 
1654-66 Earl Orrery Parihen. (1676) 324 He fell on the 
ground, sweltering in a Sea of Bloud. 2865 Bushnell 
Vicar. Sacr. in. v. (x866) 272 The transgressor could as 
easily re-gather his money sown upon the Gulf Stre^, as 
gather himself back out of the penal causations in which he 
is sweltering. 

4. Irans. with allosion, more or less precise, to 
Shakspere’s sweltered venom (see next, i): To 
exude (venom) ; also absol., and intr, for pass, 

2834 Litton Pomfeii in, x. Bum flame — simmer herb— 
swelter toad. 2837 Dickens Piekw.Xi, A reptile contem- 
porary has recently sweltered forth his black venom in the 
..attempt [etc.). 1842 F. E. Paget Milford Malvaisin 265 
The concentrated venom which was sweltering in her coun- 
tenance, 2847 la. Hunt Men^ Wotnen^ iV Bks, I. xiv. 234 
'ITie fat seemed sweltering and full of poison. 

Sweltered (swe-ltaid), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-EdI.] 

1. Exuded like sweat (as if) by heat. Only in 
sweltered venom in and after Sbaks. ; cf. prec. 4 . 

1605 Shaks. Macb. IV. L 8 Toad, that vndcr cold stone, . 
ha's, .Sweltred Venom sleeping got. 28x4 Moore Ana- 
creontict To Plutnassier 33 Book& that, far from every eye. 
In ‘swelter'd venom sleeping 'lie I 1856 F.E, Paget 
ofOivlst. 57 They produce their most sweltered venom. 

2. Bathed in, or oppressed with, great heat. 

1798 Coleridge Fire, Famine, ^ Slaughter si It was so 

rare a piece of fun To see the sweltered cattle run. 2821 
Clare Vill. Mtnslr. I. loB The rose reviving blows Upon 
the sv/clter’d bower. 

Sweltering (sweduri^), vhl. sb. [f, Svtixter 
zr, + - 1 NC^.] a. Fainting, swooning, b. A con- 
dition of suffering from oppressive heat. 

CS440 Pro7np. Parv. 481/2 Swaltcxynge, or swownynge, 
sincopa. Ibid. 482/2 Sweltiyngc, or s waltcrynge . . , stneopa, 
Sidney Arcadia ijl (2598) 341 To asswage the 
sweltring of my hellish longing. 2657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 
xoz Neither themselves, nor any other, can rcmaine in them 
[se. their hoases] vdthout sweltring. 2846 Jas. Hamilto.n 
Mount of Olives^ viii, x9r When the fret and worry and 
sweltering of their jaded day is done. 

Sweltering,^/, a. [f. Sweltee v. + -ieg z.] 

•j-1. Exuding with heat. Obs. rare. 

*575 GASCoicim Dan Barfholomnv Wks. 1907 1, 1x2 The 
droppes of sweltring sweate, Which trickle downe my face. 

2- Of heat, weather, a season, etc. : Oppressive or 
overpowering with great heat ; causing or accom- 
panied by profuse sweating or suffocation through 
extreme heat. 

1S91 Sylvester Du Barias 1. iit 182 The sweltring heat, 
and shiv'riag cold. cx63aZ,liarD Zion’s Flowers (1855)40, 

I here doe lye, 'NViihout ashed scorch’d with a swclt'ring 
skye. ^ 1650 W. D, tr. Comeniud Cate Lot. Uni. 5 275 The 
sweltring beat of the heart is cooled by the lungs (lights) 


lying next to it. x66i Hickeringill yamaica 7 The swelter- 
ing and sultry Climes within the Tropicks. 1706 Baynard 
in Sir J, Floycr Hot 4* Cold Bath, ii. 384 He was wrapt. .in 
Flannels,.. but. .threwoff all bis Sweltering Harness. 1798 
Southey Cross Roads vii. In such a sweltering day as tlib 
A knapsack is the devil. 1863 Dicey Federal St. 11 . 49 
ThatouH still closeness which foretels a day of sweltering 
heat. 2899 Somerville & Ross Exper. Irish R. M.yiS, 
The dances lasted a sweltering half-hour. 

b, fig. of the heat of feeling. Now rare or Ohs. 
In quot. 1820 with reminiscence of Sliakspcre’s sweltered 
venom-, see Sweltered i. 

2586 A. Dk\ Engl.Secrelorie L (1625) 1x2 Shunning to be 
tainted with the least touch of sweltring griefe. 1587 — 
Daphnis ip Chloe iv. (1890) 14 With a maner of swellring 
kind of disdainc, 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. 1, 1 
burnt in Inward sweltring hate. 1820 Byron Mar, Fal, 11. 
i, 427 The blighting venom of bis sweltering heart. 

3. a. Of persons : Suffering from or overpowered 
by oppressive heal. 

165Z Behlowi^ Theoph. iv. xlvi, How in Love's torrid 
zone iby swelt'ring martyr stews. 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. I. 1190, I forced myself through the sweltering press. 
1883 HarpePsMag. Oct. 804/2, 1 was starved and sweltering, 
b. Of localities, etc. : Excessively hot or sultry. 
284s Hirst Com. Mammoth, eta 93 As he strode Along 
the sweltering glade. x886 Athenaeum 20 P'eb. 259/2 
Whether in the sweltering cities of the south or in dirt- 
begrimed Peking. x&^ G. Allen in Longm. Mag. July 
306 All the parts of the camel's lx>dy which touch the 
sweltering »nd in his ordinary patient kneeling position are 
provided with callosities of thickened hide. 28^ R. Bridges 
Shorter Poems ii. v. 9 Swift from the sweltering pasturage 
he flows. 

Hence Swe*lterlngly adv, 

e 2890 A Murdoch Vosluxvara Episode 13 It was August, 
and consequently swelteringly hot. 

Sweltery, variant of Sweltby. 
t Swelth. K Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 4 snelth, 
swelt, 6 sweltht, swelf, 7 suald. [Representing 
or related to OK geswelg, swelk or ON, svelgr 
Swallow sblt-'\ 

1. A whirlpool. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiv. {Pelagia) 282 Men but 
nombreals baf 1 Gcrt synk in-to \>t suelth of syne. (CX400 
Sc. Trojan IVar (Horstm.) n. 2273 That swell half of my 
scbippls has Suelledc ande all }7at in l^aime was. ^2460 
Promp. Parv. (Winch.) 445 Swchb of a water or grownd, 
vorago. c 1^00 Lancelot 13x7 Tbi schip, that^gotn apone 
the stormy val), Neyof thicareldisin the swelf it fall. 2515 
Douglas dEneisx. iii. 42 Thryise thair tbe fluide qubirlit 
about round, The sowcand sweltbt. Ibid, iv, 73 The ragls 
of Silla that huge swelth in the se ^e haue esenapjt. x6ox 
Reg. Mag, Sig, Scot. 391/2 Passand . .be the eist syid of ane 
arne or aTler bus In the Jin or suald of Schirestoun. 

2. Foul or troubled water, 

Prob. due to misapprehension of a passage in G. Douglas. 
2563 Mirr. Mag., Induct, xxxi, A deadly gulfe where 
nought but rubbishe growes, With fowle blacke swelth in 
thickned lumpes lyes. Ibid, Ixix, Rude Acheron,. .That 
boyles and bubs vp sweltb as blacke as hell. 

Sweltb. ^ (swelj?). Now dial, (see Eng. Dial. 
Diet,), [f. Swell v. + -th.] (A) swelling {lit. 
aad/i^'.). 

2631 Bvfield Doctr. Snhb. lot His wound and bruise 
could be scene no where but on his bead, neckc and face in 
sweitb and blacknesse. 2647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xix. 23 
“ITie greatest wealth is ordinarily tumoured up with the 
greatest swelth of rebellion against God,^ 2672 Grew Anat. 
Plants vi. § 2 The continuance and ampliation or, (as I may 
call it) the swelth and superbience of the Inner Part thereof. 
2681 Musseum ti. i. i. 183 Neither is it only the swelth of 
tbe Barque, but the Wood it self is augmented. 

+ Swe'lting, vhl. sh. Ohs. [f. Swelt v. + 
-ING 1 .] a, A fainting or being overcome with 
heat. b. Sweltering heat. 

CZ460 Promp. Parv. CSinzh.), Swaltyng, or swonmyng, 
Sincopa ttel Extasis, 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. Iviii. 5 
Some kymdes of poyson kill with tbeire coldenessc and other- 
some consume the partes of lyfewith swcltlnge and burn- 
ingc. 160J Markham Caval. 1. iv, (2617) 3o£itberfor casting 
their FoalW, swelling or other violent cuill proceeding from 
wildnesse. 

+ Swe'lting'. ppl.a. Obs, [f. as prec. + -IKC 2.] 

1. Dying. 

Marie Arih. 1463 They..Swappcz doune ffulle 
sweperlye swelltande knyghtez. Ibid. 2146 Swerdez swan- 
gene in two, swcltand knyghtez Lyes wj'de opync. 

2. =* SWEUTEBING ppl. a. 

a 2542 Wyatt in TotteCs Misc, (Arb.) 59 Regard at length 
..The sweltyng paynes of my desire. 2568 T. Howell 
Arb. Amitie (2879) 49 Nor swelling heat, ^vhose flames 3'* 
pastures fry. 2^5 Sylvester Du Barias 11. iii. ni- Law 
963 The first drops (of rainj to cool their swelling heat, 
Sweltry (swe'ltri), a. Now arch, and dial. 
Also 6-7 ffweltrie, 7-8 ffwealtry, sweltory. £f. 

S WE LTEE V. -h -T. Cf. S L’LTEr.] 

1, Of heat, weather, etc. : Oppressively hot, 
sweltering, sultry. 

2576 Tubberv. Venerie 118 The vehement sweltrie heate 
thereof (rr. tbesunj. 2662 Evel^-n Fumifugium Misc. Wriu 
(i£o 5) X. 2x6 The drier aer is generally the more salutary 
and healthy, so it be not too^swcltoy. 2775 Adair Amer. 
Ind. 7 When they are waddling, whooping, and prancing it 
away, in ihclr sweltery town-houses, ..around tnc reputed 
holy fire. 2843 Blackw. Mag. LIII. 499 The fierce heat of 
the sun had rendered the atmosphere sweltry' and oppressive, 
b. iransf. of feeling or action. 

2748 Thosison Cast. Indol. l xi, The wretched thrall Of 
bitter dropping sweat, of sweltry pain. 2819 (H. BosKj 
Yesiriad iv, 801 Labonring thro* the sweltry dance. 

2. Oppressed or languishing with beat. 
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*^35 J* Hayivaed tr. Biondts Banish'd Virg, I2i Phebus 
now hastened to bathe his swealtry Steeds In the foaming 
Ocean. 2796 Coleridge Destiny o/Kations 150 Along the 
rough*hewn bench The swcltry man had stretched him. 
Sw6’lt3% a. Now dial. Also 6 BYrealtie, 7 
sweltie. £f. Swelt v, +“T,3 Sweltering’, sultry. 

1586 Warner Alb. Dug. i. iv. (1592) ii The swcaltle Sun 
..So vehementlle did shine vpon the oosle plashes myerd, 
1623 tr. Favinds Theai. Hoyt. 111. iii. 355 The PAynie 
sweltie heates. x886 S. \V, Line. Gloss.^ Stveliy^ close, hot 
and smothering. 

Swelugh, swelw(e, swely, obs. ff. Swailow 
sh.~ and v. Swera(rae,Sweniyle, Swen: see 
SiyiJi, SwursLE v.. She v. 

+ SwencB. Ohs. Fonns : i suoeno, sueno, 
(se)ETj-eno, 1-3 swenoh, 3-4 snenoli, Bwunoh. 
[OE. ssvenc (also pf-"): — *sruayki-, f. sivatpk - : cf. next 
and SwI^■CH. lor tbe variant cf. SiEKCH 
rd.] In OE., affliction, trial ; in ME., labour, toil. 

^ c 950 Lindisf. Gosf. Luke xxii. c8 In Umtatianihus nteis^ 
in suoenccurn {_Rusfru.\ suyncum] mlnum. Ibid. xxiv. 20 
In datnnaiionem nterdis, in niSning r// in suoenc denies 
[A!" ushw.in swenche w/ costungedeoSes]. cxooo la Cockayne 
Harrat.Angl.iiZSi) 40 Hu se eadeja margareta sejrrou’ade 
J;urh ]yst geswcnc to ece reste becom. cxaao Trin. 
Coil, Hont. ijg On sore eche we hider cumen. On swunchc 
we here wunien. In wowe we henne •vrileS. ^2290 S/. 
Bretidan 623 in S. Eng. Leg. zyj A Monek liuez muche 
hi swunche [v.rr. sweneb, swinchej of mannes hondc. 2297 
R. Glou^ (Rolls) 962 To 5iue horn to libbe by bi suenca 
[v.rr. swinch, stvyake] of hor honde. Ibid, 4810 Alle leuede 
bi hot sueach. 

t Swenche, 17. Obs. Forms; i (se)swencan, 
swencean, (suoenca), 2-3(i)sw'enche(ii, Ormin 
swennehenn ; pa.i. 1-2 swencte; pa.pple, 1 
Ssswenced, -ffwenct, 2 -swenched, i-swenced; 
see also Swetkt. £ 0 E. swencan (also ge-') : — 
*swa^kwj(znf causative of *s-jnt^kvjan to S WDf e, q.v.] 
iratts. To trouble, harass, afHicL 
Beowulf 2510 (Gr.) Ac bine v-Tindta. J^ats fela sweacte on 
sunde. c 83 S iEtFRED Boetk. xxiv. § x yEIc deaSlic man 
swencS hineselfne mid mistlicuia & msnisfcaldum j-mbho- 
5um. c 2000 Ags. Gasp. Luke iv. 38 Ba was siraooes swescr 
geswenced (/f<2//^«5e.swenched] on mycelum feferum. 2254 
O. E. Citron. (Laud WS.) an. 2090 Se cyrtz was stnasende 
bu he zmhtc wrecoa^hisbro^erRodbeardiSwiSostswencean, 
& Nonnandise of him sewinnan. <r227S Lamb. Horn. 23 
Euwer feond eou ae seal derien ne swenchen. Ibid, tor 
Sums men festen swa bet hi swencten swlSe beam seolfe. 
cxzoo Oains 22216 To m*ennchenn Cristess 
c 2205 Lay. 25787 Morune mon on sweaene ofee heo su’enche^ 
cx23oAfi2/2'il/«V,35Hwil bus^'cnchest teterwiSibi deaSes 
dute. 

1 j. To mortify. 

97X Blitkl. Horn. 8t J>a Iareo^v'as sceolan heora ajenne 
liwoman swencean on forhsfdnesse. ext^o Ormik 15764 
we donittall 'it. .fotr to swennehenn are life 

To betena ure smness. a 2225 Aner, R. 234 So wisliche heo 
scbal baub swenchen ]}tt flesrii. 

Swene, obs, variant of Swetek. 
tSweng. Obs. \ 0 ^. szving {ct OFris. sxveng) 
i'—*siDa}jgzviz, f. swatjgw- (see Stvikg 27.1 ).] a 
stroke, blow ; also applied widely to various kinds 
of violent action, e. g. a fall at wrestling, a swing, 
a military assault. 

Beowulf 2520 (Gr.) Majenrss forT^eaf hildebDle, bond 
swenge ne ofteah. a 2000 Eler.e 239 (Gr.) Bord ofc oafeng. . 
y' 5 a swengas. <2x225 Ancr. R. Se ine uondunges to 
wrastlen stalewardlicfae a^eln deoffes swenges. a 1225 
St. Marker. (i£66) 14 5 *^ ha et stonden wulled mine un- 
wreste wrenches ant mine su-ikele swvnges, wrcsllin ha 
motea ant ■niSerin wi 5 ham seoluen.^ /r22So Owl Night, 
757 "^ 5 ^ tvele men gob to wiaslinge, An jte on can 
swenges sube feIe...An be ©her ne cm s-»vng but anne. 
Hid. 12S6 Go so hit go at eche feDge,_pn fallest mid bice 
ahene swenge. e tzgo S. Michael 173 in .S’. £ng. Leg. 304 
Pram be hexte srude bat is with one swenge he am To b* 
loweste stude. Ibid, 179 A wonder sweng, me blnchez, he 
made ! c 2400 Stgt yems. (E.E,T.S.) 317 Many swykel at 
be sweng to b® swerd jede. Ibid. 1172 Eleuen hundred 
^usand Jewes in b« raene whyle SwaTten, vrhile b« sweng 
last by swerd Sc by hunger. 

b. Toil, labour ; = SwiXG sb.^ 

13.. E.E.Allil.P. A. 575 pa3 fnay com late Zc lyttelwore, 
S-c ^3 her s’.veng wyth lyttel at.slykez. 
t Swenge, V, Obs. (Also pa.t. 3 sweinde, 
3-5 swende.) [OE. ssnptgan ■.-*rj;aygsvjan (as 
in Goth, afswaggwjan ) : cf. prec. and see SuiSG. 
This vh. reappears later as Stvisge q . v.J 
L irajts. To shake, shatter. 

<13000 Fee. in ■Wr.-Waicker Discuiinis, i. tudUatts, 

eucrciis, -ucl svroasccdo. c 1050 Ibid. sJd/io Eiciissit, fram 
swongde. 01440 Frump. Pars!, plsfx Sv.-e3gyn, orKaaJgni, 
as menno dono cloth^'S. Icid.. So<engyaao, excassjo. 

2 . To smite; to dash, fling ; = SwiSG v.s 2. 

czzas'Lxi. 6434 pat Slorpidas.-Soocon haaied^of-slob 
and swenden raiS w'epnen. Ibid. 22859 1 ^®! CJjneo al his 
nexie cun .. and swengeS of b^ harden mid breoden^eouwer 
sweorden. eiszsSt. Marher.sol^s drakerahteut histai^e 
and sivende hire in ant forswalh. <x 2225 Ancr. R. 280 He 
. .swrinde bam bwruH prude adun Into helle grende. 13.. 
E. E. Alia. P. C. loa He swenges me bys swete s^jp 
awefiefro b® hanen. 24., 5r>i?2«/rre48^^hondredbeuedes 
of a slende [v.rr. swengde, swende] \Vib b broad, 
b. To beat up (eggs) ; = SwiKG v.^ i c, 
c 1430 TsfO Ceokefy-bhs. 25 Jolkys of eyvoan y-swengyd, 
& a-lyid. Ibid. 40 Tal:e Eyroun with alle b® whyte, & 
swenge hem. 

3. inlr. To make a dash, move violeutly ; to 
dash, ding (c /) ; - SwiKO t^.l 3. 

You X. 


c 1000 Ags. If cm. (Assmann) xviil 207 pa swengde sio lio 
sona foriS and forswalh unceme hlaford bifbran unc. cszoK 
Lay. S183 he him to sweinde. <22225 Aner. R. 290 
& breid up ben® mde slef, & sweng [MS. T. swench] hun 
a^ean a nour halue. C1275 Lay. 27787 Sweordasein sweorde 
sweynde wcl Home. 23.. E.E. AllU. P. C. 253 penne he 
s wengezfi: sr^ayuesto b® s® bobem. c 1350 Will. Palernt 3444 
pe swerd swiftili sweng^ burth b® bode^euen. <2 2375 Joseph 
Aritn. 529 pei comcswifdy ypponandswengedento-gedere. 

i* Sweiik, V. Obs. Occasional variant in Ormin 
of SwEh'CHE, prob. due to pa. t swencte, pa. pple. 
jeswenelf or 2 and 3 pres. ind. 5 Wencst,rjjenc } : cf. 
ewitmhenn. Quench. 

C2200 ORiinf8942lVhididesst tu, lef sune, buss^Vibb uss, 
forruss toswennkenn? 

t Swenkfe-ldiaiL Obs. Also 6 Swinke-, 7 
Suenc(fc)-, Swenckfeldian, Swinkfleldian, 8 
Swiufeildian- *= ScHWENEFEiiDiAir. 

2564 Dormak Proofe Cert. Articles Relig, 233 Be they 
Swenckfeldiaas, be they if yowlist Dauld georgians. 2579 
Fulke Heskins Pari. 232 The Swinkefeldians, Auabap. 
tistes. Libertines, Heorinialattes. 2^7 Gillespie Engl. 
Pop. Cerem. 111. viii. 143 Anabaptisticafi or Swenckfeldian- 
like enthysiasmes. 1^7 Gilpin DtemonoL (1867) 166 The 
Swinkfieldians assumed the title of ‘the Confessors of the 
Glon' of Christ 2796 Morse Ainer. Geog. I. dbg A few of 
the German inhabitants. .styled Sivinseildians [«r]. 
Swenlct, ppl.a. Error for swinkl : see Swikkzd, 
2B37 Cap.lyle Fr. Rev. 11. rv. v 5 ,The swenkt grinders in 
this Treadmill of an Earth have ground out another Day. 

Sweoke, Sweor: see Swike, Swiee. 

Sweot, variant of Swote Obs., sweat. 
fSwepe, Obs. Forms: i swipu, swipe 
(stub-, sTviop', finiop-, sweop-, suyppu, s w yp p), 
2-4 ffwepe, (2 swupo, 4 snepe, 5 swip). [OE. 
swipu str. iem., swipe wk. fem., corresp. to ON. 
svipa str. fem., whip, f. weak grade of Tent, swaip - : 
sweip - ; swip - : see Swope t/.I and cf. Swaip, ; 
SwApE.] A scourge, whip. 

<2 700 Epinat Gloss. t^x RTastigia, suipan [Erfurt soibae]. j 
egjsRiiskw.Gosp.}ohnii. t$Cum fecusetqiiasi flagellum 
defuniculisj mid 3 y giworlue swielce swiopa Gosp. 

ST^dpe) of rapun. <12000 Sal. fy Sat. 221 (Gr.) Swi^mode 
sweopan. <21*75 Coit. Horn. 231 Mid godc repples and 
sttarne sw'cpeu. Ibid, zyg pc weregede gastes b® bine unj- 
redlice underfangeS mm stlarne swaipen. rx2oo Orsiin 
25565 Crist bimo wrohhtc an swept bsw •• Sc draf henna 
alle samenn ut. n 1300 Cursor PI. 29355 For ban wit suepes 
bai bam suang, And scurged sare, bai let bam gang, c 2460 
Totuneley Mysi. xudiL 470 Bio and blody thus am I bett, 
Swongeo with swcp}*s and alle to-swett. 
tSwepe, sb.'^ Obs. [Obscure; possibly an 
early instance of Sweep sb. in fig. sense.] 7 Scope, 
significance (of a dream). 

CI2S0 Ctn. Sf Ex. ao86*Me v«)re Icnere*, quad loseph, 

* Of eddi druaies rechen swep.* Jbul.2117. az^oty-soiVars 
A lex. 248 For frai can swyth of a swcuyn all svrepe telle, 

1'Sv/epe,*'. Obs. AlsoS^r. Bweap. [?f. Swepe 
ri.l or ad. ON. svipa to whip. Cf. SwiP i>.] trans. 
To scourge. Also + Sweping- vbl. sb. 

a 13OT E. E. Psalter xxxiv. fxxiv.] 15 Samened on me 
sw-epinges \X.fiagella\. /^i<4ixrvu[i3-t3fr7]Inswcpinges 
am I digbe 1710 Rupdoias Gloss. Douglas* sEneis s.v. . 
Swipper, S-xeap, Scot.,. .sigaiffiag to scourge. 

Sweper, -ir,etc., obs. ff. Swiepee. 

Swept (swept), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Sweep v.] 

In senses of the verb. Ako with advs., as swept- 
oiit, -up. Freq. as the second element of com- 
pounds, as air-, breeze-, bullet-, vsinct-swept. 

* 1552 Hcwjct, Swept hOwse,/rrr<r<f(7nraf. iTOjMoirrmER 

Hush. (1731) L 346 Then he fills up the said swtmt place 
with Malt cast into a rouod from the sides. i8^ Dickeks 
Bleak Ho. V, Groping among the swept.ont rubbish for pins 
and other refuse. 1893 G. U. Leslie Lett. Marco i. 6 Piles 
ofswept-up leaves. ES93 M. Hewlktt Earihxork Tuscany 
12 Gas-lamps in swept streets flickered dirty yellow in the 
garish light. 1903 Daily Chrvn. 28 May 7/3 A sword with 
a ‘ swept ' hilt of large proportions. 

Swepyll, Swepyr ; see Swipple, Swippeb. 
Swer, obs. form of Soee, Sweae. 

Swerd, obs. form of Swaed, Swaet, Swoed. 
Swer(e : see Sweae, Sweeb, Swiee, 

Swerel, obs. form of Sqcieeee. 

<11430 See. Sages (Cott. Gatba) 3104 He gert it dub .. 
Wth swerel tailes ful blat also, 

Swert -fe, -ff, obs. forms of Swapj sbil and v. 
Swerill, noith, dial, form of Sooibeel, 
t Swerlc, S’- Obs. In I Bweoroaii (see etym.), 

3 swterlten, pa. t.pl. svsTirketu [OE. ssveorcan, 
pa.t. s-j!earc, ^szimrem, pa. pple- -svioreen = OS. 
szeerkan to become sad, pa.pple. ^raicrkan clouded, 
darkened (lit. and fig.), LG. in pa. pple. sviarken 
and bes-jsorkeis, -td clouded, OHG. srzotrear. to 
become dark or gloomy (lit. and fig.), f. Tent, 
root ssnerk- (: szvark-, svjurk-'), whence also OE. 
geszcearc cloud, ssssearcian to be darkened, OS. 
gisvjsrk darkness, (M)LG. ssaerk, rxark dark 
clouds, sorrow, grief, MDu. jfesjarsrc, rrocre (Du. 
z-aierk) douds, doudy skj-, OHG. gissserc, kisvare 
durk clouds, and OE. aszxarcan, ‘tabescere , 
dszveorcan ‘ dunguere eisvsarced ‘ revciitcs ’ ; ul- 
terior connexions nndetermined.] ir.tr. To be or 
become dark; in OE. often, to become gloomy, 
troubled, or sad. 

Eeovm!fzr 57 (Gr-) He hita iawitssrh oa selas sweatee^ 
C2003 ArJ^as 372 (G'-) Wcderoaadsl swarc, wmdas 


we^on. <2x000 Boeih. Metr. Hi. 2, Sc hu grundJeasum 
seaue swinceS b®t swcorcendc mod. ri2os Lay. xio?^ 
Swurken rader sunnen sv/eorte weoicnen. Ibid. 22030 
peone swelled pe mierc, penne swsrkcS pa vSen. 

Swerle, obs. form of Swibl, 

tSweTmer. Obs. [ad. early mod.G. schwermer 
(mod. sekwarmer), a favourite word of Luther’s, 
esp. for the Anabaptists, i.schwermen^ sekwarmen 
to swarm, rove, riot, rave (see Swaesi sb.).'] A 
sectarian, fanatic. Hence f SwermeTian in the 
same sense. 


2585-7 T. Rogers jg Art. xxiiL (1625) 137 The Ana- 
Mptistiall Swermers. Ibid, xxrii. xSyg Some vrterly deny 
that Infants., are to be baptized; so, .doe the Swennerians 
(a sect among the said Anabaptists). 

Swert, obs. form of Swaet. 

Swerte, obs. form of Soeeit. 

Swerve (swsiv), sb. Also 8 BTvarre. [f. next] 
An act of swerving, turning aside, or deviating 
from a course; in Cricket and Baseball z see 

SuTBVE V. 7 b. 

2742 Compl. Fain. -Piece ii. i. 3x0 If there be no such 
Swarve,..then that Dog that is nearest the Deer when he 
sv.'arv'es..wins the Match. 2840 E. E. Napier Scenes ^ 
Sports For. Lands 1 . i. 13, I missed him with my first 
barrel, but from the swerve be gave after my second 
attempt..! was aware he was hit- 2B57 Dickens Dorrit 
II. xix. Every swer\'e of the carriage and every cry of the 
postilion. 2^5 A L. Gordon Poems, Vis. Smoke iv, On 1 
on 1 to the cannon’s mouth they stride. With never a swert’e 
nor a shy. 2902 Westm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 8/2 Hirst.. has a 
peculiar ‘knack*. .of making the ball swerve in the air... 
Yesterday the *swer\’e’ showed itself. 
fg. xSjz Dora Greenavell Coltoquia Cruets iii. 63 A 
warp and swerve in nature that seems to demand a mighty 
work of restoration. 


Swerve (sw5.rv), v. Forms; a. 3-4 pa. t. 
I swarf, 4- swerve, (6 Sc. suirve, sa^TvtQjpa.pple. 
I swarven) ; 5- (now dial.) swarve (6 swarfo, 

I Sc. suarve, 7 swarv). [Com. TeuL (orig.) str. vb. 
with a variety of meanings ; ME. swerve, pa. t. 
swarf to turn aside,, repr. OE. sweorfan^ pa. t 
swearfy pa. pple. swotfen to file, scour, = OFris. 
swerva to creep, (WFris. swerv {j)e, pa. t, swjitf, 
pa. pple. swttrven to wander, burry away, NFris. 
swarwi)t OS. *swerdan to wpe, only in swarf, 
MDa. swerven (Du. zwerven) to rove, stray, LU. 
swarven to swerve, stray, riot, OHG. swerban 
(MHG. swerhen) to wipe, to move quickly back- 
wards and forwards, %Ybirl or twirl round (mod.G. 
has a derivative form schwirbelti), ON. sverfa, 
pa. t. svarfy svtttfttm, pa. pple. sorfnn to me, 
(Norw. swerva to whirl, s^irl), Goth, -swairban 
in afswalrban, hiswairhan to wipe (away). 

The crigical sense of the radical may be that of agitated, 
irregular, or deflected mo^’cmer.t j cf. Swarjis^., etym. The 
sense of filing did net survive the OE. period, but is pre- 
served in the derivative sb. Swart /j.* UTie sudden emer- 
gence of the sense of ‘turn aside 'in ME. is remarkable; 
the presumpticn is that it existed in OE., smee there is no 
kno^^Tj foreign source to account for ilJ 
i*L inir. To depart; to make off. Obs. rare, 
a 1225 Leg. Hath. 21B2 Heo swarf to Crisle upon J?e \>Tto 
Sc twentuSe dei of Nouembres monc 5 . 02400 Desir. Troy 
2358, I..swanij’t out swiftly, might no swajmefolo. 

i. To turn aside, deviate in movement from the 
straight or direct course. 

In early use, cf a glanring blow or weapon- 
a. C2330 Artk, ^ Merl. 9350 (KOlblng) pc dint m-arf Sc 
flri for bL 02380 5‘2r Ferumb. 743 pat swerd on ys syde 
swarf. 2390 Co-rBS. Conf. II 1 . 7 As a drunke man I nverve. 
Ibid. III. 52 Riht so was "niis erthe set. .That it may 
swcTi'c to no side. 2542 Cofuojd Cuyden’s Quest. Cyrurg. 
Liij, Ye ought to haue a quyll w* a hole in the syde wbw 
with the other syde of the iyppe shal be slwed, bycaose it 
sh^ nat swerue. 1642 Feller Hely^Pref.St. v. xtx, 436 
As if Nature on set purpose mistook her mark, and jrt^e 
her hand to s’werve. 2784 C^wper Task I. j6i His lab 'ring 
team, that swerv’d not ucm the track. 2816 Scorrr Old 
Mart, iii, The animal swerved at the moment his master 
fired. 2854 R. S. Surtees //<E« rf/o' xxxii,Nctbir.g looks 
50 pusillanimous as to see a chap ride bang at a fence as 
though he would cat it, and then swerve off fora gate or 
a gap. 2S64 G. A- hAvtsptKx Maurice peringll. sgThc 
ballet did nor swerve from its mark cne halr's-breadth. 2902 


e SwER’.x r^.). 

, rx4oo Desir. Troy 5785 Swordis, wth swapping, 
araj’t on belmes. CJ450 Merlinxx.pizTcf the sner^ 
3 de not swarued, maymed hadde he pen for cuer. 2525 
fgr. Perf. (W. de VI. 2«i) ifd Yf it ih® b® 
crokedly, it s«-arueth ic Cilleih on that <me syde cr ca y* 
.cr. *553 Bp.saTOE Q. Curiiur Bv, Wuh hys sword 
.wen (be] ran at bys senn^who byswamng^hbysLwy, 
jyded the stroke. 2557 tccr^'ORTii Semt. Kepert. Aiy, 
Groked thinges the midJc swsrueth from the ^tremitier. 
-o Spenser F. Q. i. x. 14 *0 beanen,.H« stedfas. 

s were bent, ne swarued oiner * 57 ^ E/PCKLinr 

7 r. Mnn 173 7 he Uzsts that drew Danus wagon 
man togcuenie them, were swarued 

7 Markkas Cazal . ji , xxjil fj627)242 

ring, from which your eye in runmag muit no. 

5 N. Carpenter Cecgr , Deltn . j . x . 

ise neuer swaruing from bis EcIIptickc, hath ha courts 

mllr dioided by the Herbon. 274* f«®« Swerve r^.J. 

8 Scott Br . Lamtn . xriv. The borse ewanco rocco. 

b. To turn in a specified direction ; to be ce- 
:ted (statically). ^ 

r&w Shaes- Sonn. [rzxrii. And s-o my patient laaJ: 
ine is sweruing. 2607 MARgiwjx Coral. \tl rIu. 60 
ights cf such sufiiciect fwise as may cither drawe the 



SWEBVE, 


SWEVEE. 


Crest vp straight, or els mak it leanc to that side from I 
whence it sweructh. 1820 L. Hunt Ittdicaiormo. 40 (1822) 

I. 316 While the leaves issue from it, and swerve upwards , 
with their elegant points. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks, \ 
Char, vi, 357 In those secluded villages where the high ' 
post and railroads swerve in the distance. 2883 Mag. Art 
Aug. 398/1 The road swerves to the left. 1 

fc. To deviate from (a path). Obs.rare, ' 

a 15x3 Fabvan Chron. vii. 627 When the duke had wyttynge 
of the Kynges great power, he swaruyd the way from the 
Kynges boost and toke the way towarde London. 1587 
Turberv. Trag. Tales (1837) 140 It [sc. sin] makes him 
passe beyond the boundes of kynde, And swerve the trade 
where truth and vertues lay. 

3. ifttr. To turn away or be deflected from a 
(right) course of action, a line of conduct, an 
opinion, etc. ; + to waver, vacillate. 

a 1400 ? Chaucer Compl, to Mortal Foe 29 , 1 preye, as he 
that wol nat swerve, That I may fare the better for my 
troulhe. <1x547 Surrey 7i4Keoptolemisswarved 

out of kinde. 1557 TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 176 Since so vn- 
constantly thou wilt Not loue, but still be swaruing. 2599 
Shaks. Hen. V, it. ii. 233 Are they.. Constant in spirit, not 
sweruin^ wth the blood r 2667 hliLTON P. L. ix. 359 Firm 
we subsist, yet possible to swerve. 2820 Wordsw. Sonn,^ 

' Avawtiall specious pliancy of mind' "j Honour that knows 
the path and will not swerve. 2847 Emerson Re6r. Men, 
Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I.,334 With a tenacity that never 
swerved. .he adheres to this brave choice. 2873 Dixon 
Two Queens xii. ii. II. 293 She argued with him, but he 
would not swerve a jot. x^4L. J. Jennings 
I. X. 278 Mr. Croker. .never swerved in his support of every 
well-directed measure for Catholic relief. 

b. Const. _/h 7 W. 

a. 1390 Gower Coff, I. 240 So that I mihte..Fro suche 
that mi ladi serve Hire herte make forto swerve. Ibid. II. , 
42 And yit therfro mai noman swerve, That he ne mot his 
lawe obcie. 2535 Joye Apol. Tindale (.Arb.) 30 He wold . . 
neuet hauc had so farre swaruen from bis principal, as [etc ]. 
[Cf. boden a/ul stokcn in ike preceding context.] 2554 Act 
1^3 Phil. 4 * Mary c. 8 § 2 As well the Spiritualtie as the 
Tcmporaltic. .have swerved from the Obedience of the See 
Apostolike. 2606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr, nr. ii, 191 If I be false, 
or swerue a haire from truth. 1626 Middleton IVomen 
Beware IVomen v. i. 163 This swerves a little from the 
argument. 2664 H.MoREiT/yj/. //«y. jr. i. i.§ 3. 206 The.. , 
converting of Christendom to that ancient and Apostolick j 
purity.. from which they have so long time swerved. 2756 I 
C. Lucas Waters 1 . Pref., It will to some appear most., 
impudenttoattempt toswervefromthespelllng receivedand 
established. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser, IL Cottf Drunkard, What | 
hinders in your instance that you do not return to those I 
habits from which you would induce others never to .swerve ? 
2868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. x.xviL 683 From the resolute 
vindication of the Guiana enterprise itself Sir Walter never I 
really swerved. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § to. 7x0 The 
wealth around him never made Walpole swerve from a rigid 
economy. 

B. 0x5x3 Fadyan Chron, vii. 510 If he or y« kynge of 
Nauerne wolde swarue from any poynt or artycle o? the 
sayd former agrcment, 2522 in Bradshaw's St, Werburge 
(2887) 20a Thys soule.,frotn vcrtue neuer swanied [rime 
preserued]. 2535 Coverdale Ps. cxviiifi]. no Yet swarue not 
I from thy commaundementes. 2582 Stanyhurst ASneis 
To Rdr. (Arb.) xt As what shal sceme too swarue from theyre 
maximes, they wyl not stick too skore vp for crrours, 2622 
Bible 2 Tim. i, 6 From which [sc, charity] some hauing 
swarued, haue turned aside vnto vaine iangling. a 2632 T. 
TAYLORGod'syudgem.j.iuvii.{i642)jy‘; Astyagcs, .so much 
swarved from humanity, that he gave in strict charge that . . 
his own daughter’s sonne.. should be made away. 2642 
Chas. 1 Answ. Declar. Lds. ff Comm. 19 May 6 Wc have 
not at all swarved or departed from Our Resolution. 2684 
Bunyan Pilgr. II, 20 Let him never suffer me To swarve or 
turn aside From his free grace. 

t {p). To forsake, desert, be disloyal to (a 
person); also, to differ from, be discrepant from. 

,a 1400 ? Chaucer Compl, to Lode^sterre 40 My herte and 
body, shal I never swerve^ From you. ? 2566 R. WfiTC) To' 
the vneonstant E. T, xxvi, Frequent not Womens company 
but see thou from them swarue. 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
291 That thy nature should not swerue fromtlw name. 2584 
B. R. tr. Herodotus i. 55 b, From whom the Caryans them, 
selues doe greatly dissent and swarue in opinion. 2590 
Spenser .K Q. 11, x. 55 The Captaines on her side, Corrupted 
by PauIInus, from her sweru’d. 2607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts Ep. Ded. A vj, In the names of the Bea.sis and the 
Physicke I have not swarued from him at all. <r 2656 
UssHER Power Prittces i. (1683) 3 Neither doth St. Peter 
any whit swerve from his beloved brother Paul, 
c. Const, to, towards, f occas. on. 
eiSS® R- Bieston Bayte Fortune Bijb, By arrogance 
oultiageous ihy tounge on vaunting swerueth. 2570 T. 
Norton NowersCaiech.g Oursoules arc sayd to be defiled 
with adultene, when they swarue [orig. dejiectunt] from 
God to idolatrie and superstition, a 2586 Sidney Ps, xxxvii. 
xviii, Who be swarved To ill, both they and theirs shall 
wrack. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxv, My passion bath 
not swerved To works of weakness. 1882 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng, II. 485 Charles, .was never in danger of 
swerving toward either Romanism on the one hand, or 
Puritanism on the other. 1885-94 R- Bridges Eros 4- 
Psyche March x, And to the Cretan maid her worship 
swerved. 

fd. Without constr. : To deviate from the right ; 
to err; to go astray, esp. morally; to transgress. 

XS76W. Rawely in Gascoigne Steele GL Wks. 1910 II. 
139 The life likewise, were pure that never swerved. 1576 
Fleming Panopl, Epist. 163 Saying, that at no time our 
deedes haue so swerued, that they might be amended. 

.Warner Alb, Eng, xni,lxxvii.(i6i2) 318 How all these 
Deities than Men more bruiishly did swerue. 261X Shaks. 
Cymb. V. iv. 129 But (alas) I swerue. 
t e. To go back on what one has said. Obs, 

* 5*7 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 593 He many tymes 
swarfethe in wordcs. 2529 Ibid. VII. As thEmperouris 
loUcis first sayd, but nowe swarfe. 
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+ 4-. To give way ; to sway, totter ; fig, to shrink 
fi'orn action. Obs. 

*573 Satir, Poems Reform, xxxix. 258 The Suddartis 
swarfit,and said thaywald notsar. ^2586 Sidney 
HI. XXV. (1912) 502 My Muse hath swarved, From such deepe 
plaint as should such woes descric. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 
If. iii. 42 With that she swaruing backe, her lauelin bright 
Against him hent. 2596 Drayton Legends iv. 276 With 
faintness shee began to rcele, Shewing berselfe a little as 
shee swarv’d. 2622 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xx, § 68 This so 
round and qulcke dealing with the Earles complices.., 
startled his shallow .. Inucntlons, and made their whole 
bulke to swarue and splinter. 2649 Milton Tenure of 
Kings 4 Another sort. .begin to swerve and almost shiver 
at the majesty. .of som noble deed, as if they were newly 
enter’d into a great sin. 2650 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat, 
t/nl. § 538 Beginning to totter and reel (swerve and^ lean to 
a side) it [sc. a house] must needs be shored up with some 
arch. 2667 Milton P, L. vi. 386 The battel swerv'd, With 
many an inrode gor'd. xBsS Shelvey Euganean Hills 41 
Every little living nerve That from bitter words did swerve 
Round the tortured lips and brow. 

6 . To rove, stray. Also jig, to digress. 

*543 Becon New Year's Gift Wks. 2564 I. 175 b, A 1 
are swarued and dene gone out of the way. 2648 Herrick 
Hesper., Cheat of Cupid 20, I [sc, Cupid] a Boy am, who By 
Moonlcsse nights have swerved. 2655 in Hartlib Ref, Cotn- 
monw. Bees 9 In case that upon the neglect any be swarved 
forth, and settled unto some tree. 2658 A. Fox Wurtd 
Snrg. 11. vi. 61 Now it is time to come to the Wound itself, 
..hitherto I swarved round about. 2698 A. Brand Emb. 
Muscovy to China iit He had swarved about the Desart 
for three days. 2745 GleditscHs Teuisch-Engl. Lex, s.v. 
Schw&rmen, He swerves about by night, 
t 6. = SWAMI V.^, SwAKVE V?- Obs. 

1606 Drayton Odes (1619) Skeltouiad 29 Parnassus is not 
clome By cuery such Mome; Vp whose steep side who 
swerucs, It bchoues t* haue strong Ncrues. 2692 Drvden 
Amaryllis 24 Nimbly up, from bough to bough I swerv’d. 
tS^-j^yEneid 11. 606 Some mount the scaling Ladders: 
some more bold, Swerve upwards, and by Posts and Pillars 
hold. 

7. trans. To cause to turn aside or deviate {lit, 
xaAjig.'). 

2390 Gower Conf. I. 54 Bot he his yhe awey ne swerveth 
Fro hire. Ibid. III. 2S‘ <22552 Leland ///«. (1769) V, 73 
He hath suarvid his Course a good But Sbotle of. 0*590 
J. SxF.wKRT Poems (S.T.S.) 11.204/6 That schrink of sorrow 
nether suerwe nor smart The Interpryse of ihy magnanime 
hart. 2625 Brathwait Strappado (1878) xo How manie 
haue wee in this error swerud Who in ihemselucs haue 
iuslly wel deserud. 2627 Swetham Sch. Sci, Defence 242 
The defence of this guard. .is to swerue his vper-hand, this 
way, or that way. 2629 Sir W. Mure Sonn. ix. 2 A con- 
stant course.. each creature keeps, Not swarving from thine 
ordinance their ends. 2659 Gauden Tears Ch. iv. xi. 460 
Those Scotlsh motions and pretentions .. swerved them., 
front the former good constitution of the Church of England. 
2723 Dk. Wharton Ttue Briton No. 9. I. 77 To swerve 
them from that Allegiance. 2802 Etir. Helme St. Marg. 
Cave 1 1 . 263 Your son has received my decided opinion, and 
from which nothing shall swerve me. 1816 Scott Aniig. 
viil, Swerve the yard a bit— Now— there I there she sits safe 
on dry land. 2878 Proctor Pleas, Ways Sci. iii, (1879) 69 
Wc determine Jupiter’s m^,. by noting how he swerves 
his moons at their respective (estimated) distances.^ 2897 
Flora A. Steel On Face cf Waters s. vi. 74 Swerving bis 
bullock to give them room. 

b. Cricket ?and Baseball, To cause a ball to 
deflect by imparting a spinning motion to it as it 
leaves the bowler or pitcher. 

2906 N. 4 ' Q, 10th Ser. V. 426/1 The word * swerve ' has 
been used in cricket for the last two seasons, as applied to 
the* bowling of B. J. T, Bosanquet... He intentionally im- 
parts a direction to the ball in its flight through the air 
before it touches ground. 2912 P. F. Warner Cricket 29 
Such a (bowler] as Hirst, who swerves from the off at a 
fast pace, (Cf. Swerve sh,, quot. 1901.I 
Swerve, variant of Swarve 

jgSiMuseum Rusi.ll, xxxi. 203 (Sussex) The tides brought 
up the mud^with them, and swerved to the depth, at some 
places, of six or eight feet. 2790 E. Hasted Hist. Kent 
III, 442 The river Limene’s course hither by that means 
swerved up, and directed wholly into another channel. 
Swerve, dial. var. Swarf v,, to swoon. 
Swerveless (sw5*jvles), a. [f. Swerve v, + 
-LESS.] Unswerving; also, that may not be 
swerved from. 

2863 P, S. yioRS\.EY PcemsipTrafisl.s He.. spake, appeal- 
ing to that sweiwe]e«s oath. 2869 Mbs, Whitney Hitherto 
xxxiv, Hi<i..^irit looked forth at me from pure, swerveless 
eyes. iM* £.lla W, Vlitcox Poems,* Lei me lean hard' 
iii, That sweivelc?® fotcc Which the solar systems 

on their course. 

Swerver (swSuvai). Also 6-7 sworver. [f. 
Swerve v. + -er 1 .] + a. One who swerves from 
the right path, a transgressor, b. A person or 
animal that swerves; in Cricket and Baseball, a 
player or a ball that swerves. 

1598 Flohio, Preaaricatere,,, a swaruer from truth. Ibid., 
Trasgresspre, an offender,, a trespasser, a swarucr. 26x2 
I Shaks. Wint. T, li.i.93 Sbee’s A Bed-swaruer. 2892 Field 
20 Fcb.244/x A well-known mare swerved at a fence.. .The 
rider of the swerver got a shaking fall. 2902 Sat. Rev, 

5 July 12/2 One good ball, a 'swetver* that comes in a lot 
from the off. 29x1 P. F, Warner Cr/cife/ 55 It is impossible 
to go in first and not meet with a ’swerver’; for every 
county team possesses one. 

Swerving (swSuvig), vhh sh. [f. SivzRVE v. 
-t- -ingL] The action of the vb. Swerve ; devia- 
tion ; departure from a norm, a prescribed or right 
course, etc. ; f error, transgression. 

2523 More Rich, /// (2641) 246 The smalest swarving 
that IS possible (if the thing bee misconstured) may bee the 


cause of the destruction of many giltlessc persons. 1545 
Bale Myst. Inig. 29 Bynde vp her head for sweruynge, 
lappe vp her bodye warnic for surfelynge. 2562 Norton 
& Sackv. Gorboduct. ii. 20 Their vnworthy life,,. their law- 
lesse swaruynge out of kinde. 2562 Daus tr. Bullingeron 
I Apoc, (1573) *25 h, Corrupt doctrine and swaruyng from the 
fayth. 2594 Hooker Eccl, Pol. \. iii. § x That which 
Angels doe cleerly behold, and without any swaruing 
obseruc, is a Law celesiiall and heauenly. 2607 Hieron 
Wks. I. 151 The swaruing and straying from the will of 
God, 2607 Markham Caval. n. (16x7) 199 Making a horse 
doe them lust and strongly without either reeling or swaru- 
ing. a 2656 Hales Gold, Rem. (1673) 53 Our Sermons, in 
which the swarvings of that Church are necessarily to be 
taxt by us. <2 2662 Fuller Worthies (1662) ir. 120 The 
Swervings and Aberrations of men. 2842 Manning Serm. 
(1848) I. 55 The holiest will.. is clogged and checked by the 
swerving and burden of the flesh. 2859 Tennyson Geraint 
4 * Enid 1355 At a sudden swerving of the road. 2883 Sot. 
Rev. 27 Oct. 537/2 It seems that Bendigo, after swerving, 
had dwhed up close to the rails and won by a neck. 

Swe’rving, ppl.a. [f. Swerve -f-iNoS.] 
That swerves ; deviating ; making a swerve ; di- 
verted from the straight or right path ; f erroneous. 

*534 Whitinton Tullyes Ofgces n. (1540) 86 The more 
swaruyng [orig. versutior] and craftyer that a man is. 
<12547 Surrey Hineid 11. 283 The swarving axe when he 
[sc, a bull] shakes from his neck. 1549 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 19 Not to a swaruinge fayeth, but to a fayelh that 
cmbraccth Cbriste. <22638 Mede Wks. (1672) 581, 1 dare 
not be confident that this Order and Series.. is in no part 
thereof faulty and swerving. 2665 Bunyan // o/v Ciiie (1669) 
50 All swerving and unsound opinions. 1697 Dryden Virp 
Georg. II. 453 The swerving Vines on the tall Elms prevail. 
2825 Sco*^ Dance of Death iii. Where held the cloak'd 

E alrol their course, And spurr'd 'gainst storm the swerving 
orse. 2867 W. W. Smvth Coal 4 Coalmining 77 In con- 
sequence of the swerving direction of a great east and west 
dislocation. 2898 Westm. Gaz. 21 Oct. 4/3 The swerving 
gallop cf the polo-ponies. 2903 Ibid. 18 Aug. 3/1 Hirst pro- 
ceeded to bowl us out, or, rather, get us caught, .from that 
swerving ball of his. 2922 P, F. Warner Cricket I have 
selected,. Hirst as the 'swerving ’ left-hander. 

Swesh., Swesher : see Swash sb.t, Swasher. 
Swet(e, obs. ff. Suet, Suit, Sweat, Sweet. 
fSweth. Obs. Misprint for siueth, var. of 
Civet chive. 

156. Turner Herbalw.ah, Syuesor sweth. .hath the same 
properlie that vnyons hath. 1S97 Gerarde Herbati. Ixxxvii. 
§ 2. i.,o. iSxj CoTCR. s.v. Breltes, 

+ Swethe, V. Obs. Also 5 sweethe. [OE. 
*swe])iati (in beswefiian), related to swapian to 
Swathe (q. v.).] trans. To swathe. 

e 14^0 Paltad. on Hash. iv. 7B And swethe a tender vj’ne 
in bondes softe. Ibid. vi. 19 And swelhed [v.r. sweethed] 
hem to geder se, Lestwyndes rude hem breke & ouerthrowe. 

Swethe, obs. form of Swath. 

Swethel, var. Sweddie. 

Swett(e, obs. ff. Suet, Sweat, Sweet. 
t Swetter, v. Se. Obs. [Variant of Swatter.] 
intr. To wallow. 

1536 Lvsdesay Answ, to Ktngis Fisting 58 Wald God 
the Lady. .Had sene 30W tbair ly swellerand lyke twa 
swyne. 

•f Swetterly, adv. Obs. [f. szuetler, comp, of 
Sweet a. + -ly cf. swijlerlyj\ More sweetly. 

a 1340 Has!poee Psalter xi. 7 Imange all metalles nan is 
hat swetteiiy chymes ban sylucre. 
tSweve, V. Obs. (Also ipa.pple. iswaued.) 
[Three OE. verbs coalesced under this form: (i) 
swefatt (pa. t. swsbj, swajoii) str. intr. to sleep ; 
(2) {ge)5webban (pa. t. -swefede, pa. pple. swefed) 
wk. trims, to put to sleep or to death (cf. Sweb), 
corresponding to OS. an-swetian, OHG. tnt- 
sviebben (MHG. ent-sweben), OIH. svefja%—*swaf- 
jan ; (3) gesviefan (pa. t. geswejode, pa. pple. 
lesTvefod) to put to sleep ; f. sw^- ; siva/- : swuf- 
(cf. ON. sofa, svaf svqfitm to sleep and sofa to put 
to death): see Sweven.] 

I. 1 . intr. To sleep, sink to rest, become quiet. 

Beownlf 119 (Gr.) Fand ha ®a:r inne ashahnga jedrilit 
swefan refter symble, asooo Cxdmon’s Exod. 36 (Gr.) 
SwEefon scledreamas, 0x205 Lav. 25548 Wederen aire selest, 
and ha see sweuede. ,, 

II. 2 . irans. To put to sleep (or to death), lull 
to rest ; also, to stupefy. 

I Beowulf (.Gv.) Ic Uine sweerde swebban nclle, 

CorPJis Gloss. (Hessels) S 399 Sofio,^ suebbo. <2950 Gvth- 
lac vi. (1909) 136^3 waes he saimninga mid Icohte slap® 

! swefed. riooo /Elfric Horn. II. 474 Se apostol Matneus 
I ba dracan ?eswefode. <2x275 Colt. Horn. 233 bliswo 
! hus mid dxeies [sic] Hcht, he sweueS bus mid piestre nicht. 

C2205 Lav, 3073 Mid jjjere wrmSJie he wes isweued [later 
I text igremid) hat he feol iswowen. Htd. 15706 penne icn 
‘ wass on bedde iswaued. 

tSwevel(l. Obs. {Fos *swerael, ad. WFris. 

(? Elem.) swervel, f. swervje to rove (see Swerve). 
Cf. SwARMER 2.] (See quots.) 

1634 J. B[ate] Myst. Nat. 76 Swevels are nothing else but 
Rockets, having instead of a rod (to ballast them) a httic 
cane bound fast unto them. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
xvi. (Roxb.) 91/2 A Swevell or Rockett. 

Swevell, obs. form of Swivel. 

Swevell (swe'v’n), sb. Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 

I swefen (suoefn, Boefn, swoefn), i, 3 swefn, 

(3 suefen, sweoven), 4-5 swefene, sueven(e, 
swevene, (4 sqneven, -yn, -in, 4-5 swevon, 

5 swevn, swyren, swene, sween, sweine, 
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eweyne), 5-6 swevin, (5 swevyiij 6 Sc. swewyn, 
s'Weviiig’, -yng), 6-S STtreaven, (7 sweeven), 3— 
s-weven. [OE. swef{e^n str. neut., sleep, dream 
— OS. swedan str.m., OlA.svefn str. m. OTeut. 
*r^efn<h Indo-eur. *svjepno-, f. swep-. 

The parallel formations *su>epno-, szuipno.y supno- arc 
represented outside Teutonic by Skr. svApnas^ Gr. vtrvo?, 
L. somnus^ Arm. khutt, Olr. suaf:^ W. /tun, OSL silnu, 

LHh. sSpnas; and, with secondary suffix, Skr. 

Gr. ev-virt'toi', L. somnium, OSl. stinlje. From Indo-eur. 
s-cuep. xr^vojh- xnvup- are derived also Skr. svdpiit to sleep, 
L.r<55<?rsleep, OE.sroej^c/t (,seeS\VEVE),OSl. sujjaiilosleep.i 
1 . A dream, vision. 

^?97 -JIlfred Gregory's Past. C. xvl loz For 5$re 
Sesihoe oe he on Sasm swefne geseah, ^950 Liudisf. Gosp. 
Matt, i. 20 In somnis, in suoefnum vel in slepe. axooo 
Csd/ftoti s Dan. ^96 (Gr.) Him wearS on sispe swcfen 
astywd. cxaos Lay. 23552 .-Mse J)e king slepte, A sweucn 
him imelte, Fcorlic wes hat sweouen. a 12*5 Ancr. R. e6S 
Hit bnnge'& to nout alie deofles wicles..as lease 
swefnes, & false scheauwinges. c 1250 Gen. «5- Ex. 224 God 
dede Sat he on sweuene cam, And in Sat sn*euene he let 
him sen Mikel Sat after sulde ben. z:i3o5 St. K^iulni 147 
in E. E. P. (1S62) 5x pis sueuene biojra sop ynou^ 0x386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 101 Allas and konne 5*e been agast 
ofsweuenys No thj*ng god woot, but \’anitee in sweuene is. 
c x4ao Chron. Vilod. i663 A merueylle swene he dude ho 
mete. 1422 Yorce tr. Stertta Secret. 199 Manasses . . 
beleuyd s^venys and sorsrie. <1x450 Lc H forte Arik. 3226 
In stronge sweyneys I haue bene stad. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur t. xiii, 53 Alle that herd of the sweuen said it was 
a token of grete batoyll. ?<x 1500 C/iesier PI., Balaam 382 
Then shold our childre prophesie, ould men meet swevens 
[v.r. sweens) wytterly. X513 Doucz.as AEneis 11. xiL 64 The 
ligour fled as lycht wynd, or son bejme. Or mast liklie a 
Vi-averand sweving [o.r. swcuin] or dreyme. c 1570 Pride 
^ LozvU (1S41) 65, I looked all my chamber roundabout, 
.\nd call^ to remembraunce all my sweven, XS94 
Zepheria iii, I as out of sweauen. My selfe gan rowse, like 
one from sleepe awaked, a X643 \V. Cartwright Ordinary 
II, il (1651)26 Dan Cupido Sure sent thylke sweven to mine 
head, a 1650 5*/. AZdrin^ajjm Hales & Y^xvav. Percy Folio 
1. 167, 1 had thought sweuens had neuer been true, a 1650 
Rohm Hood ^ GuyoPGisdemeiVfSw^utns are swift, master 
. .As the wind that blow’cs ore a hill. <*1832 Motherwell 
Poefns, SaSiath Summer Noon XX, Fast fade the cares of 
life's dull sweven. 1840 Kingsley il^eird Lady Poems 
{x^2) 2X1 Marj* Mother she stooped from hea\*en j She 
wakened Earl Harold out of his sweven. 


f 2 . Sleep. Ohs. rare. 

axo^ Car^non's Gen. 720 (Gr.) Hit was dea5es swefn.. 
menntscra mor5. 

c x64S Enquiry, &c. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 503 If they 
fxc. s>v^Iows] should have no occasion for breath, w'hile they 
lieia their sweeven, or winter-sleep. (CC Swe\*et, quot. 1623.) 

f Sweven, Obs, [OE. nve/nian trans. to 
appear to in a dream, intr. to dream, f. swe/n : see 
prec.] inir. To dream. 

ciooQ Sax. Leeehd. III. 212 J^if 5a javefnast 5e twes« 
monan geseon. 2382 Wyclip Isa. xxix. 8 As sweueneth the 
hungrende, and eteth, whan forsothe he were wakid, voide 
is scale. 14.. Lan^l, P, PL ProU xofMS.Univ. Coll, 
e. 45), I slombride on a slepynge S: sweuenyd so mjTie, 
pan gan y to mete a merueyloussweuene. x^e Chaucer's 
Whs., "Troyltts in. 2190 If ye be %vj’se Sw’cuenetb IiT/5'5'. 
swouneth, etc.) not now’C, leste more folke aryse. 

Hence f Swe*veaer (also 6 Sc. saengour, swa- 
vyngeour), a dreamer. 

X3S2 Wycuf yer. xxviL 9 Joore profetu^ and deujmoures, 
and sweueneres, 25x3 Douglas yEneis vni. ProL 171 
Suengouris [vx. swo’yngeouris] that slummerls nocht wcxi. 

Swevening’, vhl. sh. Ohs. Forms : 3-4 
swevening, (4suev-, 4-5 -yDg),4-5 sYvefhyiig(e. 
ff. SwEVEK + -iirG^.] Dreaming; a dream. 

CX27S Layl 29701 He.. com to pan kinge par he laj' a 
sw'enekingc [read swex-eningej. <1x300 Cursor ^T, 45x3 
(Cott.) Pharaon pe king in slepe suilk a sueueuing. 

a 1300 St. Kerulm 116 in E. E P. (1S62) 50 A sweueninge 
^t pe child mette. ?<zi365 Chaucer Rem. Rose i Many 
men sayn ^t in sweueningesTher oys but fables S: lesjmges. 
?/zi40o Morte Arik. 759 With swoghe of pc see in 
swefnynge he felle. ^1400 JIaundev. (Roxb.) vii. 27 pe 
seuen deed qwhete ercs, whilk ksm^ Pharao sawe in 
swefnyng. 2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxiv. Though that my 
spirit vexit was tofore In sueuenyng, alssone as euer I W”okc, 
By twenty fold It w'as In trouble more. 

So -t-Swe-veiung (6 Sc. sweyning) ppL a,, 
dreaming. 

1570 Saiir. Poems Reform, x. 22 Dame Dreming, all clad 
in blak Sabill, Sweynlng Nymphis in cullouris 

\*ariabill. 


t Swevet. Ohs. Forms : i srvefet, stveofot, 
3 swevet, sweovet, 7 swivet. [OE. swefet 
szvcofol, f. svjcf- (see Stovex).] Sleep, slcmber. 

(Gr.) He HroSgares heorSseneatas slob on 
S^veofote. <ri200 THn. Cell. Horn. 77 pat we don aUe f>ing 
do5 be haueS lein on swe(ue]te, forqmchieth pan here time 

cumzt. c X 205 Lay*. 17773 

Leg. Katk. 1427 Ha slcpien swolehche a sweoaete. 

1623 C. Butler Fern. Men. ilL (ed. 2) If^ there 

happen a niiJde and warme houre, they [r^b^J presentlj’ 
percciuing it, awake out of their swinet. [Cf. Sweyxn jp. c, 
quot. c 2645.] 

•f* Swevian, <7. and sb. Ohs. [f. Tned.L. Suevus, 
used erron. for Sueetts or Suedus StVED E + -i A^^] a. 
adj. Swedish, b. sh. A Swede. 

x6oi R- Johnson Ktngd.^^ Cemmenyo. (1603) 129 Th® 
Swcolan horsemen are deuld^ into thlrteeae com^mies: 
Sweueland and Gothland mainetaine cleuen, and Finl^d 
two. iBid. 230 In xi'arring with the iluscouite the Sweexan 
bath the most adcantage. 

Swawical, a. Ohs. [f. mod.L. Sztcvicus, f. 


SWIET. 


Suevia Swabia or .SV/^w Swabian : see -ic and -al.J 
« SWABIAX a. 


*S5o Daus tr. SUi^nds Cosrtm. 322 b, The Emperoure 
Alaximiuan, by the aid of the Sweuical league,, .made wane 
with the Swisses. 

Swe vil(l , -vyl(I, -wyl, obs. or dial. ff. Swivel. 
Swewyt, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Swive. 
tS’weyjS^. Obs. [OE. swe^an to make a noise, 
sound, move with a noise : — *swogjan (cf. Cotb. 
gaswogiait, nfswogjan to sigh), cogn, tv. swig, 
earlier swoeg sound, noise ^ ON. ^rAsogiz, 

f. swdg-, root of OE. ssudgani see Sough 
T he form sw^ in quoL 13. . is either an abnormal 
str. pa. t. or repr. OE. swiog, pa, L of swoiatzI\ 
intr. To sound, make a sound, resound. Hence 
'f'S'wey’ing vbl.sb., noise; ppl.ct., resounding. 

exooo JElfmc in Ags. Horn. (Assmann) 56 Swa pat hcora 
bodunge sweg swesde geond call, c xooo — Horn. (TE) 1. 
104 pass Fmder stemn of heofenum hlude swegde, 5us 
eweSende. <1x240 Ureisun in O. E. Horn. I. 193 Morie 
dreameS cngles biuoren pin onsene, PleieS, & stveieS, & 
singeS bitweonen. 23.. £. E. Allit. P. C. 429 pe soun of 
cure souerayn pen su'cy in his ere. 14.. Langl. P. PL 
ProL (ed. Wright) 10 As I lay and lenede. And loked on the 
tvaires, I slombred into a slepyng, It stveyed [v.rr. sxvx^ede, 
sv.'yed, so7.'ncde,sweyuedl so merrily. <r 1400-50 Wars A lex. 
5019 Wth a swejand swoje pis sware scho himgeldis. c 1440 
York MysL xxx. 37X Crj'e pece in this prese, . . Bidde them 
stvage of per swejang. 

Swey : see Swat sb. and v. 

Sweymows, obs. form of Squeamous. 

Sweyn, sweyne, obs. ff. Swaix, Swike. 
i* Sweyiit, 7 )j 5 /.<r. Obs. [pa.pple.ofSwi:5rcHEc/.] 
Wearied, tired, inactive. 

CX3S4 Chaucer H. Fame iiL 693 Ye be like the sweynte 
[Fair/, sivynt, /<t/^ versions slepyj Catte That wolde haue 
fj'ssh ; but, wostc what? He tvoldc no ihtnge wete his clowj'S. 

Sweype.Sweyr, Sweyre, Sw 6 yt(e, Swey- 
tJiyli, Swferane, Swhyve: see Swaip Obs., 
SwEEE a., SwEAB, SWEET, SwiTHLT, SOVEREIGX, 
SlTIVE. 

+ S wibber-swill. Obs. rare. (The first element 
is a var. of or error for slibber in Slibber-sauce. ) 
1546 Bale isi Exam. Anne Asknee 37 God rvas not wj-se 
ynough in settj-nge the order thcrof fjc. of the Smptnresi 
but they must adde thenmto their swybher sa'ylle. 

Swible, obs. form of Swivel. 

1647-60 Hexhasl a Swible of yron which turaeth round 
about. 1714 Lend. Caz. Na 5218/3 A Gold Chain.., with 
4 Steel Swibies, [Cf. rxeaple, Swiwle 2.) 

Swio, obs. var. Swike. Swice, obs. f. Smss. 
Swioh, var. Swash sb.~ dmm; obs. £ Sdch, 
SwiioH. Swick, mod. dial. f. Swike v. 

+ Swickle, sb. Obs. [f. Swike sb.- + -le.] A 
loop or noose in a trap. Hence t Swickle v., 
irons, to noose. 

1621 JIabkham HunEsei^s Prevenf. vi. 39 .^t the top you 
shall fasten a very strong loopc or swicfcell of aboue an 
hundred Horse haircs. /8trf. 41 They shall no sooner touch 
the Springe.. but they shall presently be taken, and that 
member swickled which first touebeth the Springe. 
Swidder, var. Switheb. i 

t Swie, V. Obs. Also 3 sw^e, swilie. [OE. . 
yivigan and svUgian, conesp. toOFris. swfgia, OS. 
swigQii, MLG., ilDn.sw(gpt (Du. rzuijgen), OHG., i 
swtgen (G. schwcigcn)\ ultimately related j 
to Gnury^ silence, oryaF to be silent.] x>//r. Tobe j 
silent Also iu ppL a. (swihende), silent { 

Beowulf 16^ (Gr.) Da se wisa spr^c sunn Hcalfdcnes I 
(s^sedoa calle). cyM Bxda's Hisi.U.\x.{iZ‘y:>)x24He.. \ 

oft longe ana sagi swigendc mu5e. cieoS Lay. 16820 .A,lle 
beo Y^-eoren stiUe & swi3edea mid st®ucn. cxzeo Trin. t 
Cell. Hem. lot Bitwenen his proweage & his ariste be lai 
on his sepulcre & swiede. <2x225 Swihende wike [see 
belowj. 

Hence f Swidaj, any of the last three days of 
Holy Week; tSwiraesse [.Mass the canon 
of the mass, which is said in a low voice (cf. early 
mod.G. slillmesse, now = low mass) ; + Swiwike 
[Week sb.], Holy tVeek (cf. G. stillvsocbie). 

c 1000 iELTBic Hem. (Th.) I. 21S Cirdiim heawas foibecdah 
to «ccgenne senig spel on Pam prjm sirig-dagum. ezo^ in 
Napier CerJrib. OE. Lexteegr. (1906) 60 Se prest stod on 
pare swxmmsse. /f/<i,Hcw»on pereswigmesseS: georn- 
Hcc b®d for pon dnege. cxzoo Trm. Cell. Hem. loi Pe 
pre da^e blforcn cstre eJeped swida3es. Ibid. 97 pe ho!i 
YvordpeurebeIende..seide..andeftcr him prest hem sejo 
atte swimessc. a x»S dner. R. 70 Al pe swilSwike (? swxj- 
w^c; vxr. swihende wike, swiwikcl uort non of Ester 
coen. _ _ 

Swisr, obs. f, Squibe = Esquibe. 

<ix4oo-eo (see Swmidle v.\ 2450 in Caial. Arx. Oee^ 

IV. 327 O)meug..to cxcuiehY-m opon a boke be for John 
Hudelston swier. «... c- 

Swier, Swiete, Swife, BWiff: see Su*eeb, 
Sweet, Sutve. 

t Swift, Ohs. jYaui. App. = Swirrp. 

Kni-»ht Diet. Meek, gives ihb form with the definxtxons of 
Syvif^r a, b, but they seem to be wrongly infeired from 

tbz entry szvif in Smyth's Sailods jyord.bk. TY 

133^ A cd Etrch. K. R. 29/3* w- 5 (P-R-O.) In D. 
Svaftes eraptL« ia Grosso apud feuuc de lohanae de 
stone. Ibid., In i). petris cord, de canabo..pro sonnies « 
rot»nd inde fodendis. 

Swift (swift), sb." [snbst. cw of Swin <i.] 

I. 1 . common newt or eft Now only 


b. A name for several swift-mnning sm.all lizards 
as the N. American fence-lizard, Scelopmis un- 
dnlatus. 

2530 Palscil 27B/2 Swyfte, worme, Usarde. 1530 W. 
Ctoningham Cer/OT^. Glasse 173 Venomous beast^ and 
Wormes, rm ^nny, Tode, Eddy, Snucl:, swift 1606 N. 
BrACTER) Sydrxy's Onrania G 3, The Neught, the Swift 
lurking in tim Roade. 1650 W. D. tr. CmntniuP Gale Lai. 
r. * ils hazard, the evet, the swift.. walk on their 
^eL x668 Charleto.n Onotitnsi. 26 Laeerta SteUio .. the 
Swift. XS4S Zoologist VI. 2186 If 5’ou were to ask "here 
[sc. m Norfolk) whether iheie weie any swifts about, you 
would be told ‘Yes, plenty in the clay-pits’: the only 
CTcature known by that name is the water-eft. x88q (see 
ferxe-lizard s.v. Fence sb. 11). 

2 . A bird of the familj* Cypsclidce, comprising 
numerous and widely distributed species, out- 
wardly resembling swallows (cf. Swallow sb.^ 2), 
and noted for their swiftness of flight; tsp. the 
common swift, Cypselus apj/s, a summer visitant 
to the British Isles and Europe generally. 

i663 Charleton Onomast. 90 Hirundo Apos Major.. 
Horse-Marten, or Swift, a 2672 Willughbv Omith. (1*^8) 
2x4 The black Martin or Swift. Hirttndo apus. X6S7 Dry*. 

Hitid ff P. iiL 547 Some Swifts, the G5’ants of the 
Sx^Ilow kind. 27^ G. White Selbome, To Pennant 
8 De(L, The invariable early retreat of the Hiruttdo apus, 
or swift, so tuanj* weeks before its congeners. x£66 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. rii. fed. 4) 281 One of the sxWfts of North 
America makes its nest, .of sticks agglutinated with salh-a. 
2870 Nicholson Man. Zool. (1875) 508 In the Swifts. .all 
four toes are present, but they are all turned forwards. 

b. Name for a breed of domestic pigeons having 
some resemblance to swifts. Also swift pigeon. 

2879 L. Wright Pigeon Keefer 197 Swifts are named 
from the great resemblance of their long flights and tails to 
the Martin and Swallow tribe of birds. 2881 Lyell Pigeons 
123 The Stvift pigeon, .is of Eastern origin. 
i' 3 . A proper name for a swift-running hound. 

I x6os znd Pt. Return fr. Panutss. 71. v. 904 The Buck 
t broke gallantly: my grttt Swift being disaduantaged in his 
slip was at the first behinde. 2677 Coles, Argus .. swift, a 
^ dogs name, Ub'sses’s dogs name. 

4 . Collectors* name for moths of the genus 
HepiaUts or family Hepialidx, distinguished by 
their rapid flight. Also swift moth. 

18x9 Samou^le Eniomol, Comfend. 245 He^ialus Hu- 
muliighostswft). ^ Hep. Mappa (map-winged swift). Hep. 
Hectus (golden swift). 2870 Eng. Meek. 21 Jan. 449/3 The 
subterranean Caterpillars of the Swift Moths. 

U. 5 . A light kind of reel, usnally of adjustable 
diameter, upon which a skein of silk, yam, etc. is 
placed in order to be wound off. See also quot. 
1S78. 

2564 Inv. in Noake Worcestershire Relics (1877) 13 In 
the weaving shoppe. .ij pare ofsbuttels a swbte [sic] and a 
knave to the quiltouxne. 2795 W. Hutton Hist. Derfy 208 
The machine continually turns a round bobbin, or small 
block of wood, which draws the thread from the slip, while 
expanded upon a swift, suspended on a centre. The 
moment the ^thread breaks, the swift stops. 2805 Godmtn 
Fleetwood xx. The reels, or, as the English manufacturers 
call them, swifts, which received thesilk, as it was devoK’ed 
from certain bobbins [rnr]. 2825 J. Nicholson Oper. 
Meek. ^93 Each of the skeins is extended upon a slight 
reel called a swift .. composed of four small rods, fixed 
into an axis, and small bands of string are stretched be- 
tween the arms to receive the skein, ..the bands admit of 
sliding to a greater or Jess distance from the centre, so as to 
increase the effective diameter of the reel, according to the 
size of the skein. 2876 Pbzece C: Sxvewbicht Telegraphy 
176 The galvanized iron wire is placed on a simple loose 
wheel, or ‘swift 2878 Cujnbld. Gloss., Gam svinnels, 
Ssvljls, a wooden cross from which yarn is wound off. 2S84 
W. S. B. McI^sen Spinning (ed. 2) 1B2 The only objection 
to this machine is the danger to the workers, for the swift is 
not stopped with each change of wool. 

b. A ejiinder in a carding-machine. 

1B33 Ure Diet. Arts 1. 765 The cards employed for tow 
are machines of considerable weight and importance, the 
main ejiinder, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘swift *, being 
from 4 to 5 feet diameter. 2888 Encycl. Brit. XXIV, 659/1 
The angle stripper passes the xvool from the doffer to the 
next cylinder, which ts called a ‘sxrift*. 
f 6. A rapid current ; a rapid. Obs. rare. 
s66i Walton Angler xxv. 19S He [se. the Barbel} is able 
to live in the stiongest swifts of the Water. 27x2 Lend. 
i Gas. Na 5026/6 Another we sunk, who in the swift of the 
I Sea turn’d bottom up. 
j 7. The sail of a Yvindmill. diaL 

• 2763 Mills Prod. Hush. III. 125 By working the bellows 
t with swifts like those of a mill. 2796 Lend. Chron. 21 Jan. 

• 72 As a boy was at pla^ near the windmill belonging to 
I Rye,. .the swifts struck him on the head. 

I 8 . Printers* slaitg. A quick or expeditious type- 
^ setter. 

! 2841 Savage Diet. Print. 229 Compositors who are expe- 

ditious workmen are styled Fire Eaters, and also S wxfp. 2896 
; Indianapolis Typcgr.ymL x 6 Nov. 405 Omng to the lunotype 
I machines, several ‘ swifts * were thrown oat of empIojTneni. 

; ITT, 9. a/trib. and Comb,,asr:oiftA:kea 6 ).or adv. ; 

j swift moth, =^4; swift pigeon, «=2b;8vrift reel, 

' =5 ; swift-shrike, a bird of the genes Ocy/ferns. 

' tSro Bailey AVx/»rT44. 1 was at borne to Heuw.: *owift- 
I ir>:e I lived above. xZiS Ref. (/. S. Commits. AgrTcfs^M 
! uE3 The skeins are slipped upon octarcaal, wicJcct iwHi 
‘ reels. 2841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 4^^/} The /ywift SA.nkes 
[Oeyfierus, Cuv.), so txamed from their very long wmgx- 

Swift, (^^0 -^^50 I, 4-6 swyft, I, 3-4 
(6 Sc.) suift, 4-6 swifto, 5-6 swyfto, (4 swoft, 
sweyft, squift, AycT:b. zuift, zuyft, 4-5 cquyft(e. 
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SWIFT. 

5 snyfte, sqwyffc(e, s-wyfht, 6 swiyffc), Sc^ \ 
s-wTift, s-wofte, suofte, (7 smffce, Anglo-lr, 
Eliwift(e). [OE. swift prehistoric *swij>t-, , 
repr. Indo-eur.root {swoib^') siveib-, swib' : {swoip-'), 
sweip-y swip- to move in a sweeping manner (see i 
Swope v. and Swive vi) -with ppl. suffix -to-. The , 
relations of the following phonologically equi- i 
valent forms to each other and to this word are j 
not determinable : WFris. swift adj, restless, dis- I 
turbed, stormy, swift sb. worthless fellow, swindler, j 
LG. swift small lean person, Sw. dial, svift speedy, i 
swift (cf. svifiande instantaneous movement).] 

1. * Moving far in a short time ’ (J.) ; moving, ' 
or capable of moving, with great speed or velocity; 
going quickly or at a great rate ; rapid, fleet. 

Betnxnilf ii^s, (Gr.) Se swifta mearh. c 888 TEltoed Boelh, 
xxxvL § 3 Ichasbbe swiSe swifte fehera, ic ma:; lliosan 
ofer Jjone hean hrof heofones. ^1203 Lay. 5902 pa 
o5ere 'weoren swifte [c 1275 swihtej, heore wepncn wcorcn 
lihte. Ibid. 26068 Ardur wes swiftrc and of.toc hcne 
cotend. <11300 Cursor M. 17288+ 186 (Cott.) Peter & lohne 
to.geder ran.. But lohne was Jje swifter. ? <11366 Chaucer 
Rouu Rose 949 The swiftest of these Arowis l^’ue. c 1375 
Cursor ^30 (Fairf.) Goddote Am I no3t so sqayft on 
fote. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 1x9 The grcte hert..\Vhiche 
sv/ifte iect sette upon grounde. Ibid^ II. 328 A Swalwe 
swift of winge. 01430 Holland Hcnvlai i38The Swallowc 
so swyft. 1533 Gau Richi yay66 Our bodis sal be na mair 
hewy or sweir bot swuft. DALRY?jpLn tr. Leslie's Jiisi. 

Scot. I. pi Swlftnes of fule, in qubhke thay walde ouirrin 
the sv.’oftest horse. 1628 Milton Vac. Rxerc. 96 Severn 
swift, guilty of Maidens death. 1667 — P. L. i. 326 His 
swift pursuers. i65>6 Pjhllips (ed. 5) s.v., A Planet is said 
to be swift in Motion, when by its own proper Diurnal 
Motion, be moves farther than his mean Duirnal Motion. 
a 1700 Evelyjj Diary 7 Mar. 1690, A vessel! . .built with low 
decks, ..and., so light and swift of sailing, that [etc]. 1784 
CowpER Task in. 325_ Delights which who would leave.. 
For all the savage din of the swift pack. And clamours 
of the field? 1843 James Forest Days iii, They watched 
the swift fish darting along the stream. 1832 Mp.s. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C.x\\u 161, 1 Avill.. engage him to come behind 
on his swift nag. 

in similative and proverbial phrases, 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 196 Vre vddenvines beoS swifture ben be 
earner C1386 Chaucer Prol, 190 Grehoundes he naddc, 
as swift as fowel in flight, c 1400 Rout, Rose 5024 Present 
tjTiie abidith nought, It js more swift than any thought. 
1560 Bible (Geneva) Eccl. ix 11 The race is not to the swift, 
nor the^haitel to the strong, <z 1593 SIarlowe ir. Lucan i. 
231 Swifter then bullets throwne from Spanish slinges. 1399 
Porter Angry JVom. Abingi. (Percy Soc.) 41 A swift horse 
will tier, but be that trottes easIHe wnll indure. 1692 Prior 
Ode T/nit, Hor. vi, Fate has swifte*' Wings than Fear. 

b. Of movement, or action regarded as move- 
ment : Taking place or executed at high speed ; 
rapid, quick. 

<21030 Wsrferih's Gregory's Dial. ii. viL 113 He. .mid 
swiftum [earlier version fsrlicum] ryne eft geoTde. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P* R. IH. xvii. (1495) d iv/2 An core y* 
semyth broken in y« water for swj*ft meuinge of y* water. 
a 1342 Wyatt Song of loj/os 13 \yiib great swift sway, the 
first [^primum t7zobiU\. .Carieth it self. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ 
Cr. 1. L X19 Trz^. But to the sport abroad, are you hound 
thither? ^ne. In all swift hasU Mtiaos Comus 114 

The Starry Quire, Who. .Lead in swift round the Months 
and Years. 1662 Playford Skill Mus. x. x. (1674) 33 This 
Mood,, is of two Motions, the one slow, the other more 
swift. 1784 CowpER Task i. 139 That play of lungs.. 
Respiring freely the fresh air, that m^es Swift pace or 
steep ascent no toil to me. 1831 Carlyle Sterling i. iv, 
A sw'ift but not very legible or handsome penmanship. i36o 
T^-ndall Clac. H. X. 279 The non.coincidence of the point 
of swiftest motion with the centre of the glacier. 1867 
Augusta Wilson Vashii xii, The swift clicking of her 
knitting.needles. 

2 . Coming on, happening, or performed withont 
delay ; prompt, speedy. 

c 1000 sEltric Horn. 1. 618 Se micila Codes dxg b swicic 
?;ehende and Searle swyft. 1377 Lancl. P. FI. B. xi. 370 
Suffraunce is a souerejme vertue. And a swyfte veniaunce, 
1603 Shaks. Mcas./or M, xv. iiL J07 Tvlake a swift retume. 
For I would commone with you of such things, lliat want 
no eare but yours. i667_ Milton P. L, v. 907 Those proud 
Towrs to swift destruction doom'd. 2697 Dryden AHneid 
yiiL 230 And, when to Morrow’s Sun reveals the Light, 
With swift Supplies you shall be sent aw'ay. 17S5 Wesley 
Prim. Physick p. xxi. (Poslscr.), It v/as a great Surprire to 
the Editor of the follovdng Osllection, that there was so 
swift and large a Demand for it, 1870 Dickens £. Drood 
iii, She looks up at^ him with a srvnft bright look. 1904 
R-^C. Jebb^ Bacchylides (Proc. Brit. Acad.) 15 This art of 
swift transition .. was one which Pindar seems to ^ve 
regarded as peculiarly hb own. 

b. Acting, or disposed to act, trithont delay; 
prompt, ready. Usually const, to with inf. or sb. 

_ 1340 Ayenb. 141 Efterw'ard be milde Is wel zuift and wel 
ingnel. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 792 He cs swyft to spek 
on his manere. 1382 Wyclif Jas. t. 29 Be ech man swift 
for to here, forsothe slowe for to speke. Caxton 

Jason 47 b, Ye ben hasty & moche swift in your werkes. 
cxs86 C^tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxvi. v. Thou, Jehova, swift 
to grace. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 633 He. .To rmschief 
swift. i68t Dryden Abs.^ Achit. xoi Swift of Dbpatch 
and easle of Access. 1784 Cowper Task li. 251 All were 
swdft to follow whom all lov’d. 1827 Scott Surg. Dan. ii, 
Richard is not swift, ..hut then he is sure. ^1847^ Helps 
Friends in C. I. ii Let us not be swift to imagine that 
lies «e never of any service. 1835 Kingsley IVestw. Ho t 
x«iii. Crafty of counsel, and swift of execution. 

o. Done or finished ■within a short time; passing 
quickl}*, of short continuance, that is soon over, 
brief. Chiefly poet. 
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<21225 Leg. Kaih. 2156 )>is swifte pine, ]>tt aswiketi sc 1 
sone. 1590 Shaks. Mids. iV. 1. i. 144 Swift, as a shadowe ; I 
short, as any dreame. i6o3 — P^niii.i.is Lucma,..make i 
swift the pangues Of my Queenes trauayles! 26x1 Bible 1 
Job vii. 6 My dayes arc swifter then a weauers shuttle, j 
2820 Shelley Sensit. PI. xii. 22 Swift Summer into the ■ 
Autumn flo'sved. 1821 — EpithaU 7 Hence, swift hour! 
and thy loved flight Oft renew. 1848 A. B. Evans Lei- 
cestersk, IVords, Stui/tt fast consuming: ‘The Snibston 
coal is very swift.* 

B. adv. (Now chiefly poet.) 

1. = SWIFTLY r, 

13.. E, E, Aim. P. C. 108 He swenges me bys swete 
schipswefie fro be hauen. C1400 Deslr. Troy 13299 Full 
swift to the swaigh me swinget the fiodc. c 1430 Chev. 
Assigue 113 Thcnnc an hynde kome fro be woode rennynge 
fulle swyfte. 1396 in Spalding Club Misc. I. 85 Thow. , 
rann..alss swoft, as apperit to him, as ane arrow culd be 
schot furth of ane bow. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr, ir. iii. 277 
Light Botes may sailc swift, though gr^er bulkcs draw 
deepc. 1667 Milton P. L. m. 714 Swift to thir several 
Quarters hasted then The cumbrous Elements. 1729 Swift 
Lett. Irish Coal 23 Oct., The latter [sc. Irish coal] con- 
sumed away very .swift in a blaze. <1x774 Goldsm. Surv. 
Exp. Philos. (1776) II. 224 Wood rubbed very swift with a 
circular motion takes fire. 1781 Cowper Retirem. 435 Then 
swift descending with a seaman's haste. 1832 Thackeray 
Esmond i. xiii, A light chaise.. running as swift. .as a Lap- 
lander's sledge. 

2. = Swiftly 2, 3. 

^Sofi swift : ‘ not so fast * ; ‘ don’t he too hasty '. 

C137S Cursor M. 341 (Fairf.) AI his comandement was 
done Squyftcr [Coit, suihUkerj b^n any eye may W’ynke. 
1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iii. ii. 190 My eyes my X-ord can 
iookc as sirift as yours. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 223 
Soft swift, you who are so ready to find fauUes, 1 pray you 
let vs see bow'c j*ou can mend them. i66y Milton/’. L. vt. 
190 A noble stroke.. Which hung not, but so swift with 
tempest fell On the proud Crest of Satan, that fete.). x8o8 
Scott Marm. it. xxii. Himself he swift on horseback threw. 

^ Hyphened to pres-pple. and occas. to a finite 
part of a verb, on analogy of combs, in C. 3 . 

X727 Thomson 400 1588] Swift-shrinking back, I 

stanaaghask 1729 SK\AG£.fVandereru. 371 TheRoofswifr- 
kindles from the beaming Ground. 1733 Somerville Chase 
I. 109 To rein the Ste^ Swift.strctching o'er the Plain. 
xSzo Keats Lamia i. 116 She.. Blush’d a live damask, and 
swift-lisping said fete.]. X887 Morris Odyssey xi. 5 Pouring 
the tear-drops swlft-following each on each. 

C. Combinations, etc. 

1. Special collocations of the adj. : swift cut := 
speedy cut (Speedy 7 ) ; also in names of species 
of animals distinguished by swift running or flight, 
as swift lizardy snakty swallowy tern. 

1725 Bradley's Fay t. Did. II. 5 Y 4 b/2 If Scabs be under 
his Knee on the Inside, it is the *Swift-Cut, and he will illy 
endure galloping. 1802 Shaw Gen. Zool. III. 1. 251 ^Swiu 
Lixard, Laceria Velox. ///</. 11. gio *Swift Snake. Colu- 
ber Cursor. x6ox Holland Pliny xi. xlviL I, 351 That 
Martinets have feet: Ii):c as aLo the *swiri Swallow called 
Oce. 2817 Stephens in Shaw's Gen. Zool. X. i. 97 Swift 
Swallow [fiirundo Velox). 1889 H. Saunders Man. Brit. 
Birds 640 The *Swift Tern. S[terna] bergii of Lichtenstein 
[S.velox of RQppell). 

2. Combs, of the adj. : parasynthetic, as swifts 
faledy -handed^ -heeled («= Swift-footed), -hoofed 
(pi -hoved), -paced j-slreamedy-iongiied; also fswift- 
flight a.y flying swiftly ; with other adjs., expressing 
a combination of two qualities, as swiftfrightful, 
-slow. Also fsvrift horse running, horse-racing, 

X723 Blacilmore Alfred iii. 559 The •swjft-finn’d Racers 
of the Flood. 1392 SoUmati Pers. i. iii. 42 To change a 
bullet with our *swift flightshot. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
iH, V. vi, A thing so incalculable, *swift-frigblfuL 1B40 — 
Heroes ii, A *swift-handcd, deep-hearted race of men. 1634 
Haeiscton Castarax. (Arb.)43 No suppliant breath Slayes 
the speed of *swift-hecl*d death. 1702 Congreve Ode to 
Ld, Godoiphin riii. Varying anon her Theme, she takes 
Delight Toe swift-hecl'd Horse to praise. 26x5 Chapman 
Odyss.vi. i'49 In the wilde Bores chace; Or *swift-bou*d 
Hart. 1300-20 Dunbar xxxix. p Halking, hunting 

and ^swife horss rymning. 1398 Bp, Hall Sat. iv. iii 52 
Say’st thou this Colt shall proue a *swlft-pac’d steed Only 
because a lennet did him breed? 1726 Loyal Moumter 
^ From swift-paced Time’s destructive Power free. 1870 
Bryant Iliad H. xiv. 59 For much he feared to offend 
the swift-paced Night. 2398 Sylvester Dtt Bartas xi.l. i. 
Eden 226 Painfull griefes, whose *sivift-slow posting pase 
,.our dying life doth chase. 1394 Selitnus Living 
the banks of *swift-stream'd TbermodoD. 2746 Francis 
tr. Hor.f Sat. 1. vii, 20 The *swift-tongued Barrus. 

3. Combs, of the adv. with pplcs., as swifl-advanc- 
ing, -htirningj-declining, -flowing, -flying, -gUdmg, 
-postvig, -recurnngy -revenging, -runningy -rttsh- 
ingy -sliding, -starting, -stealing, -swimming. 

2839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxxv, Not knowing where to 
turn for refuge_ from ^swift-advancing shame. 1834-3 J- 
Phillips Geol. in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) VI, 392/2 ‘■Swift- 
burning thick coals. 2390 (jREene Orl. Fur. 1. 1, To Tanuis, 
whose Jswift declining flouds (etc.]. 2848 Buckley Iliad^n 
A ^swift-flowing river. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. ni. 
iH. Law 62 A Jswift.flying Fame, ^Vh^ch (lately but) from 
stately Memphis came. 1872 Loser. Div. Trag, i. ix. 70 
The swift-flying vapours hid themselves In caverns. 27x5 
Pope Iliad nr. 27 ‘•Swift-gUding mists the dusky fields, 
invade. x6xo Drayton Leg, Robi. Normandie xHu, 
Times •swift posting hours \edd. 2605, 2608 times ne'r-turn- 
ing howTcs]. 2842 Browning PippaPasses r, 278 At *swft. 
recurring intervals. 1590 Greeks Orl. Fur. V. 1, And neuer 
sheath thy *sw3ft leuengiug swoorde Till.. The highest 
mountaines swirame ia .streaxnes of bloud. 1538 Elvot, 
Alipedes, *swyfie runnynge faorces. 1833 J. P^nnie Alph. 
Angling 59 The fish more peculiar to swift-running waters. 
2625 hliLTOs Death Fair Inf 67 To turn •Swift.rushing 
black perdition hence, a 2628 Syl ves t er Spectacles v, Yon 


, SWIPT-POOT. 

silver Brooks,. .Whose smooth ^stvift-sliding p.nse Still, still 
roulesdown apace. ///,iv. vii. 2 -Swift slartliig 

feare Hath buzd a cold dismaie through all our armie. 166a 
Stubmy Mariner's Mag. i. ii. 16, 1 hope to. .hear, Tlmt the 
English Mariner will make better use of -swifi-stealing 
Time. i883 Goooz Amer, Fishes jZ It is a •swift-swimming 
fish. 

Swift, Naut. [Owing to the scantiness 
and the chronological discrepancy of the early 
evidence, the mutual relation and immediate source 
of this word, Swift sb}-, and Swifter, cannot be 
clearly ascertained. They are presumably of 
Scand. or LG. origin : cf. ON. svipta (svi'fta) to reef, 
sviptingar, -ingr, -ungr reefing-ropes, Tivi.zwichten 
to take in (sails), roll up (ropes), zwichiingSy 
zwichtlijnen cat-harpings, MTris, swicht partly or 
completely furled sail, G. schwigten to snake two 
ropes together, schzvigtingySchwigtleinest\t}^f\mty 
Da. svigte to take in (sail) : prob. allied ultimately 
to Swift a.] irons. To tighten or make fast by 
means of a rope or ropes drawn taut ; e. g. the 
rigging or masts, the capstan-bars, or a boat or 
ship by passing a rope round the gunwale, or 
round the bottom and uppenvorks, to prevent 
strain. Cf. Swifter sb. 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (i896)_,^7 Suyftyng taklcs..xj. 
2487 Ibid. 62 Swiftyng takles..viij. 2495 Ibid. 275 The 
pollankers and Swifting takles of the forcmasle. <2x625 
Nomtnclaior Navalis (Hark MS. 2301) Swifteing. When 
wee bring Shipps agrounde, or Careene them, wee vse to 
Swift the Masts, to ease them and strengthen [them], wch^ 
is done in this manner: they Lash fast all the Pendants 
of the S wifters, and Tackles, w^h a Roape, dose to the Mast, 
! as nearc their Blocks as they cann. 2704 J. Harris Lrx. 
I Techn. I, Szvifiing the Capstan-Bars, is straining a Rope 
' all round the outer ends of the Capstan-Bars, in order to 
strengthen them, and make them Learall alike, and together, 
wlicn the Men heave or work there. 2790 Hull Advertiser 
I 39 Oct. 2/1 One ship's main-mast, one fore-mast, and one 
j mizen-mast, all^swifted together, which were lowing at the 
i stern of the brig. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv, We 
were obliged to go aloft upon the ropes and sbearpoles 
with which the rigging was swifted in. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-hk. S.V., The rigging is. .swifted dowm preparatory to 
replacing the ratlines truly horizontal after setting up. 2883 
//<r/<. Seamanship for Boys 200 Q. What do you mean Iw 
rigging the capstan ? A. Ihe bars being shipped, pinned, 
and swifted in place. 

Swift, rare. [f. SwiFT a.] inir. To move 
swiftly ; to hasten. 

a 361B Sylvester Mem, Morialitie 11, iv, Time flits as 
Winde, and as a Torrent swifteth. 2722 Kamsay Three 
Bonnets iv. 269 Between your houghs gae clap your gelding, 
Swift hame and feast upon a spelding. 

Swiften (swi’ft^n), v. rare, [f. Swift c.-f 

-EN* (>,] 

1, irons. To make swift or s\vifter, hasten. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert^ 7’r<27/, (cd. 2) 202 Our Ambassador to 

swiften his dispatch, visited.. the grand Favorite Mahomet 
AJIy-heg. 264;^ Boyle in Birch Life B.’s Wks. 2772 I. 
p. xxxix, The dictionary, whose edition, had mj’ wishes the 
power to swiften it, should be very suddeiL 

2. intr. To become s^vift or swifter ; loosely^ lo 
move swiftly, hasten, burr}'. Hence S'wiftening 

2839 Bailey Festus ii. 8 The thought comes swiftening 
over us Like a small bird winging the still blue air, 1848 
Lytton K. Arthur 11. Ixxviii, Still, while he sped, the 
swifter wings that lead Seem’d to rebuke for sloth the 
swiftening steed. ^2889 ScribneVs Mag. hlay 603 High 
places where on quiet afternoon A shadow swiftens by. 

Swifter (swi-ftoi), sb. Naut. [See Swift 
A rope used for swifting (see Swift v.^). a. One 
of a pair of shrouds, fixed above Ibe other shrouds, 
for sw’ifting or stiffening a mast. b. A rope 
passed through holes or notches in the outer ends 
of the capstan-bars and drawn taut. c. A rope 
passed around a boat or ship as a protection 
against strain or collision. 

<2262$ Nowenclaior Navalis (Harl. '^\S.Ciy:sx)SwifUf’S,. 
Doe belong to the Blaine and foie-mast, and are to succor 
the Shrowdes, and keepe stiff the Mast, they haue Pendan^, 
w®^ are made faste vnder the Shrowdes, at the head of the 
^fast, with a double Block, through wy^ is reeued^ the 
Swifter, at the Standing parte hath a single Block with a 

hooke, which is hitched in a Ring by the Cbaine Wale, and 
500 the fall being hal’d doth helpe to strengthen the Mast. 
1627 Capt. j. Smith Sea. Grazit. v. 19 Ouer the heads oi 
those Masts are pendant^ for Tackels and Swifters vnder 
them. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (i789)^L2h. 183® 

Marryat Midsh. Easyx], ‘Down, my lads, in a moment 
by the swifters,’ cried Jack. 2847 A. C. Key Narr. Recov. 
H.M.S. Gorgon x8 A swifter consisting of three turns ot 
twelve-inch bemp cable, was passed round the ship. 2^3 
Man. Seamanship for Be^'S 200 In each end of the bars fot 
the capstan] there is a notch; a piece of rope callrt the 
swifter is passed round in each notch, and swab-hitched to 
the end of each bar. 

Hence S'wiTter v. irons, lo fasten a swifter to, 
or tighten with a s^vifter : = Swift v} 

2704 Rigging 4* Seamanship I, 29S The shrouds arc then 
swiftcred together. 2882 W. Clark Russell Ocean Free- 
Lance n. iv, 270, 1 had the lower rigging swiftcred. 

f Swi'fterly, adv. Obs, [f. compar. of Swut 
a. -t- -LY Cf. SwE'i’TERLT.] More swiftly. 

^2425 Found. St, Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 45 That hlS 
w^- begonne, the swyfteriy he myght parforme. 

Swi’ffc-foot, a. and sb. 

A. <7^. « Swift-footed, 
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1^4 Kyd CorncJia In. ii. 4 The Scithian sn-ift.foote feare- 
'SSS Sylvester Du Barias n. ii. in. Cc.'mzes 
75= yne swilt-foot Tiger or fierce Lionesse. C1611 C8Arn.cN 
151 Go, sivifc foot Ins. 1635 Quarles EvitL 
1^111.15 The streames of svift-foot Rhe.ee 187s Moms 
jEnnd IV. iSo Swift are her wings to cleave the air, swift- 
foot she treads the earth. 


B. sb. A stvifi-footed person or animal, a fast 
runner ; sfsc. = Cohesek 3 . 

t&s Selby Illustr. Brit. Ornitk. I. 331 Cream-coionred 
Swftfoot. Curscrius^ IsalcUinus, 1869 Rcskis Q. o/Air 
u § 20 The two ‘ Stonnsv.oft * and * STv-iufoot', arc 

the sisters of the rainbow. xSSj Morris xn. 539 The 

spirit the S wiftfoot, the glonons ./E)acus' seed. 

S wlTL-fb ot 6 d (stress vamble), tz. Having 
s^vift feet; running or going swiftly, 

c x6oo Shaks.^ 5V7/V/;, xix, i)o what ere thou adit swift,footed 
time To the wide world. 16x7 Dkumm. of Hawth. FcriJi 
Feasting 47 Some swiftest.footted get her hence. 1631 
Massiscer Evxfercr East xv. fi, Swift-footed Atalanta. 
CX7X4 Arbothkot, etc. Mexn, .S’crfi^/. xiii, Sfan-tiger.. 
made a circle round the Chamber, and. .the swift-footed 
Martin pursued him. 1870 Bryaxt Iliad 1 . 1. 5 Achilles the 
sa*ift-footed, a nswer ed thus. 

•fSwiffchede. Ohs. rare—^. In 4 (Ayenb.') 
Enyft-. [f. Swift (r. + -.iE*, -HEAD.] Swiftness. 

X340 Aje^. 7S Uayrhede of bodye, prouesse, strengl?e, 
zuyfthede. 

Swiftian (swi*ftian), a. [f^ the name of the 
satirist Jonathan Szuift (1667-1745) Per- 

taining to or characteristic of Swift or his works. 
Hence Swi*ftiaiiism, a piece of writing or an 
e-vpression characteristic of Swift. 

1762 Bp. Forbes jrmL (i 5 S 5 ) iSi Struaa was greatly of 
the Siviftian Taste. 1826 Scott 5 r»/. 21 March, Joseph 
Hum^ indeed! — I say Joseph Hum — and could add a 
Swiftian rhyme, hut forl>ear, 1826 — Diary 23 April, So 
hey for a Swiftianlsm. 1893 Sir J. Sjoilton Table Talk of 
Skirtey 122 This .. sardonic Ttmon held aloof from his 
fellows, and regarded them with tacit or even Sxriftiaa dis- 
approlatioa. 

Swifting tactle : see Svoft 
S wiffclet (swi-ftlet). [f. Swift iA 2 -(--let.] 
A little or yonng swift ; a small species of swift, 
as those of the genus Collosalia, which construct 
the edible birds’ nests of China. 

1892 Corruu Ma^» May 533 "Would the swift have to go 
r.estlessj to the inconvenience, if not fatal prejudice, of 
generations ofswiftlets onbora ? 1898 Sveii Hedin's Tkreu^k 
Asia XXX. 843 The edible nests of the swallow, or, more 
correctly swiftlet. 

Swiftly (swi’ftli), odz/. Forms ; see SwnT a, 
and -LT - ; also 4 swiflich, si//, srrifliest, 5 swyf- 
liohe. [f. S^TTT a, -r -lt 2.] In a swift manner; 
with swift movement or action, 

L \YUh great speed or velocity; at a great rate ; 
= Qoicklt 2 a. 

cxooo .^tFRXe AVw, L 53 o Zacheus Zz suyfiHce of Sam 
tceou-e alihte. c xooo Lasnieik Ps, \i, 1 1 UelceitfTy hredllce 
Tel swifxlice. <22023 Wclfstas xliu jtSSs) coo Heora 
fy'Sera ffW'ega'S swa Bwa wseteres d5T2e..lu fieoS swiftHce. 
a 1323 Prose Psalter xHv, 8 [xlv. x] My tunge is peace of 
he scriuayn swifiich wrytand. c Will. Pierre 3434 
Wel was him in b® ''''orld f^at shadiest raijt hl^e, ^2383 
Chaucer E, 0 . W. ProL 8co Home to myn house ful swiftly 
1 me sped, 1447 Bokenhasi SeynSys (Roxh.) co They rent 
hyr flesh. .So dispetoasly that than a ly ve: Hyr blood to 
grounde STsTftlyere dede glyde. 2593 Skaks. K/, ii, 

i, log Tydings, as swiftly as the Postes could nume. Were 
brought me of your Losse. 1647 H. More Notes 399 

Ethsreall matter floweth swiftlier in those places. 2733 
Berrelcy Querist §22 ^\^xether.,Iess taoney, stviftly circu- 
lating, be not, in effect, equivalent to more xncmey slowly 
mrculating? 1798 CotXRiocE Ane. Sfer. vr. xiii. Swiftly, 
swiftly flew the ship. 2877 L.ady Bn-tssEV Voy. Sunbeam 
xv. (1S78) 255 The currents run very swiftly between these 
islands. 1907 J. H. Patteesox Ifojz-Eaiers e/Tseevo x. 27 
A swaftly-flou-ing stream, 
b. iransf. Steeply. 

1893 Steven'SON* Catricr.a £. 4 The narrow paved way de- 
scended swiftly. 

f c. Sruiftly horsed, mminled, mounted on a 
swift horse. Ohs, rare, 

ciGzi Qhaiiskx Iliad rv. 24 6 His swiftly mounted Greeke^ 
1634-66 Eari. Orrery Farther,. (1675) 37 , 1 should commit 
you to the charge of some Gentleman, swiftly Hors*d. 

2. Within a short space of time; = Quickly 2 b. 
Obs, or merged in sense i. 

c. 2300 Csirsor df. 34t (Cott.) .All his comament was dou, 
Suifiliker ben hee may wink. ^1430 HerzuGcod il^fe iau^rd 
Dau. ^ Pou? ony man speke to Swiftli b^u him j^te. 
C2440 rcr« lily si. xxix. 144 Swiftely he swapped of my 
nerc. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam vt. xL 4 Those slaves were 
swiftly overthrown. x837_ C^ri-Yix />. in. vii.v, A 

swiftly-appointed, swift ^IUitary Tnbunal. 

3 . Without delay; after a veo’ short, or no. 


interval of time; = QUICKLY 2 c. ^ 
cjooo Hem. I. 452 Pa fexde his gr^ swyfflic^ 

a 1225 Le^. Hath. 690 Wiltie wordes, b® sch^ea b® of 
bine fan swiftUcheafeUea. 1340 Ayeno. peoumeir.eas 
of bo5amaesse byeb 2euen. pet ys, b®^ me bou^e pr«:ticae, 
gledhdie, simpleliche, klenliche, gcneralhche, 2uyuh<me, 
and wilcolliche. <i i4&o-so Wars Alex. 2069 (Dabl. MS.), 
Vai swyftly hym s^va^e &; sothly hyta uld. ^*473 *^^^ 
Ceilsear Thay swoir on ihairswordis swyitlie all tare. 
a 2593 r^lARLOwE Hero 4 ; Leander i. sgs Hate me net, nor 
from me file To follow swiftly blasting infamie. 2596 Sh.u:& 
Tam. Shr. v. i. i Softly and swiftly sir, for the Pnest is 
jTtady. ax^p Cong*e%'E Ovid's Art ef Leve 672 S^tly 
<eire the Joy that swiftly files. 1907 Veritey Mem, II. 452 
Her life came gently but swiftly to a dose. 


Swiftness (swi-ftn^). [f. Swirr a. -f -kkss.] 
L The quality of being swift; rapidity, 
a. of something moving, or of movement or 
physical action ; in early use sometimes nearlj* = 

‘ rapid movement *. 

cKS yr.LFPXo Beetk. xxxix. I3 Hwa unteredra ne %vnn- 
drao rms roderes fereldes & his swiftnesse? eicco Ags. 
Pr. CTh.) xrxK. 25 txxxui. X7I pi byS dysi?, se be getrawa^ 
on hxs horses swiftnesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 233S1 (Cott.) In 
suiftenes bou fal be sa suift, pat als suith som bou max lift 

.... i:r. .... — A f :?.t- t. _ i__ _ , , ' , . 


ryghtwise es. 1484 

Fables cf JEsop v. x, For the swyftnesse of the wrater he 
must cedes pas->;e vnder the wbele of the mylle. *359 W. 
Cus*xrNGHAit CosTuogr. Classe 12 To cary the heauens of the 
Planetes, by hts svriftnes about th* earth with hint. 1596 
D\lrt5!ple tr. Eeslie's Hist. Scot, I. 20 The secund kynde 
of hunting dog is. .a heist of a meruelloas andacitie and 
suiftnes. 16x3 Ska^ Her,. VIII, L 242 We nxay out- 
runne By \-io!ent swiftnesse that wiuch we run at; And lose 
by oner-running. <1x700 Evelyx Diary -z ^visie. 2662, The 
rich gondola.. was not comparable for swiftnesse to our 
common wherries. 1781 Cowper Av.ti-Tkelypkih. X94 The 
barb sprang forwarf, and his lord, whose force Was equal to 
the swiftness of his horse, Rtished with a whirlwind’s fury 
on the foe. sStxMissMrrroRoinL’j^trangei/^fiSTo) I- 
V. 120 The creature [sc, a snake) got away with bcredible 
swiftness. x8x6 J. Smith Panoranta ScL Sf Aril. 560 The 
swiftness of Saturn's motion on his axis produces an oblate 
figure. ia4x Borrow Zirxali I. iv. u. 301 With the sn-ift- 
cess cf lightning. 

b. of sometbiDg figured as moving or as move- 
ment (e. g. thought, time, etc.). 

a 2340 Hasipole Psalter du. 4 Idv. 3) pon passls all 
suyftnes of onr thoujtis. C1400 Desir. Troy 12 Sothe 
stories ben.,swolowet into swym by striflenes of yeres. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learr„ i. To the Kang 1 2 , 1 have been . . 
possessed with an extreme woonder at. .the STi-iftnesse of 
your .Apprehc^ion. 2662 Drydek To Ld. Ckauce/ior log 
Such is the mighty Swiftness of your ilind That, flke the 
Earth’s, it leaius our Sense behind. 2^2 MESEorTH Ore 
0/ our Ccr,q. x. If you would like a further definition of 
Genius, think of U as a form cf swiftness. 

2 . The fact of happening, or acting, Tvithont 
delay; promptitude; f haste, rashness. 

<2 x4oo-;So Wars Alex. 2017 My couatjmg is elder pe sad- 
nes of slike men, b^n swyftnes of childxr. 1333 C>3 verdaix 
8 Eadras vili. iS, I baue berde the swiftnes of the iudge, 
which is to come. 2399 Shaks. Hetu V,i.u, 306 Let. .all 
things (be] thought A-pon, OThat may with reasonable su-if:- 
nesse adde More Feathert to our Wings. 2607 — Cor. iii. 

1. 3x3 This Tiger-focted-rage, when it shall find The harme 
of \’nskAa'd swiftnesse, will (loo late) Tye Leaden pounds 
too 's heeles. 1706 Prior Ode to Queen xx, He wept the 
Swiftness of the Champion’s Fall. 2820 Sheilev Prometh. 
Urd, IV. 379 "With earthquake shock and swiftness exaking 
shiver Thought’s stagnant chaos, 

tSwifbship. Obs. rari—\ In 3 -scliipe. 
[f. Swift a. -f -ship i.] Swiftness. 

a 1283 ^r.sr. R. 3$S Aaeles swiftschipe, b®‘ strof wtS 
heortes ouer^TO. 

Swi’ft-winged, a. Having swift wings, flying 
siviftly, rapid in flight (lU. enif.gi). 

1392 Shaks. t Hen, VI, n. v, 15 Yet are these Feete.. 
Swift-winced wdth desire to get a Graue. 1592 Sojinian 4- 
Pers. n. ii. 33 Thou great commander of the S'ftift vringd 
winds. .2619 A. Newm,\n Pleas. Vis. Bij, When youth/uJl 
Spleene Had ne're the wiI«..of Pleasure seenev Nor 
dreampt, how pretioas is swift-winged Time. 1723 Pope 
Odyss. XA*. 366 The hawk, A|»l!o’sswift-wing*d messenger, 
27^ Burns’ CottePs Sat. A'/, v. The social hours, swife- 
wiag’d, unnotic’d fleet. 2S74 Wood Kai. Hist, 6^ The 
firtt family of the iSIoths Is the Sphingld^ a group which 
contains a great number of swift- wing^ iosects- 
Swiffcy (swi'iti), a. rare (chiefly poet.'), [f. 
Swift a. + -T.J Svrift. Hence t Stvi*ftiiiess, ^ 
c 2380 "Wycltf Sel, JVks. II. 407 Cxist x> swifeier in hise 
iverkes b^ cure tungis ben in her specke. 1460 Capgrave 
Chron. (Rolb) 56 AI can ere games that longjm to power or 
swataesse {v.r. swiftinessej. 1563 B. Gooce E^tos^, etc. 
(Arb.) 71 His Spaires with heeles he strykes, And forewar^e 
roanes irith swiftye race. 2567 Dkant Heraee, Ef. it a. 
H vjf As gliding waues in swiftye streames are quickly 
cam^ and gone. 1596 CotsE PenelofeU^ld) 270 To swifiy 
Colon take good he^e. <s zS^fO R. F. Burton tr. Catullus' 
Caemina Iv. 26 Rhesus borne in sw^fty car snow’- white. 

Swig' (siriti), xd.* slcjig'OT Colley, Also 6 svryg; 
jr swigge. [Origin unknown.) 

L Orink, liquor. ? Ohs. 

2348 Udau. Erasm. Par. Luke vi. 74 Hamng been long 
accustomed to the olde soure swy'g of ilcs« lawe ^ey 
could cot awaie with the xauste of euangelicil charitie. 
1633 J, Taylor fWatcr P.) Old Parr C2 b, .And for bis 
daHyswig, Jlilk, Butter-milk, and Water, Whay, and Whig, 
b. Applied locally to special drinks : see quots. i 
1827 R. Cook Oxford Hirki Caps 30 The Wassail Bowl, | 
or Swig, as it is termed at J«as CiHege in this Uciversity. { 
Ibid. noie.Sms was formerly almost exclusively conSaed to 1 
Jesus College ; itisnow, however,agreatfaTourite through- | 
out the University. *841 Hartshorne SaLfia ArJ. s^* j 
Sxidg', 2. Toast and ale. . j 

2 . An act of 'swigging*; a deep or copious 
draught of a bererage, csp. of intoaacating liquor ; i 

a ' pull \ „ 

2622-3 ilirnirroN & Rowley Ckan^liKS' iy, u, Cuyjne 
swig mom, sweet madam. 2622 Masse tr.^X.'rrie/:J 
man dAlfiL soS He takes the flagon of wx.tc in hxs | 

and giues it a good swigge. *557 Renesened His., tsmy. 
Hazvhvro.'^d ix. 27 After they bad taken sercrallmti* 
so that their spirits came (as it ncr^ agaia. '' ^>2 

DSON Deser, Isle H Man (XS83) 70 Aftw a goed ..earty 
out of or.e cf the bottles of ale- 2842 Lov» Hsr...y eif^/ 
xxxvi, ‘Hand us that whislTr — pa- the bcttle to bis 


mouth and took a swig. 1849 Thackeray Peudennis xx\’iij, 
And now for another swig at the beer. 1899 R. "WHnrxNa 
A’b. s Joku St, xi, I buy a ha’porth of bread , take a swig at 
a f^tain, and tramp the East End parks to kill time. 

b. Drinking; io play at sxoig, to indulge xn 
drinking. ? Obs. 

zp^yi.^OT HisU Fam. Scot (1776)3= A vltious, odious 
King [sc. Donald VJ, he play’d at swig, Whilst he lost Scot- 
land all to Striviling-bridge. 

3 . Comb., as swig-bovjl, -day (see quots.). 

1832 Hone Year Bk,z6$ Swig Day, at Cambridge fj£rl 
28;^ Miss Jackson Shrefsk. Worddk,, Svd^, spiced ale 
and toast... Sv.’i^.bov’l, the large bowl— like a punch-bowl 
— m which swig is served. 

fSvTig, sb:^ Cards. Obs. [Cf. Swig f.l It ft 
not certain that the quots. refer to the same game. 
Qnot. £-1700 suggests derivation from a form 
related to OE. svngiast, Smr, to be silent.] (See 
quots.) 

1593 Florio, Trirxa, a game at cards called swig or new 
cut. tfi7oo Kenkett in MS. Lansd. 1033 If. 398 (HalL) 
A sort of play at cards in the North, in which all the game- 
sters are to be silent, is calld swig. 

Swig", j 3.3 flaut, Alsoswigg, [Cf, Sutig z?. 3 ] 
3 - A tackle the falls of which are not paralleL 
2807 T. Young Led. Naf. Philos. IL 197/2 A pulley with 
ropes not parallel is called by seamen a swigg. 1852 Burn 
Naval 4 r Milit. Did. (i£6^. Swig, falan. 

2 , The act of ‘ swigging * at a rope : see Swig z ».3 3. 

Westm. Gas. 9 July 22/2 Take a swig on those 
halliards. 

+ Swig, t'.^ Cards. Obs. [Cf Swig ji!. 2 ] 

1391 Flobio znd Fruites €9 S. ^V ^1 you pat it to me? 
A, You bid me to losse. S. Will yon swigg? A, Tis the 
least part of my thought. 2398 Flosio, Auusnte, to swig or 
deale againe at cards. Ibid., Metier a' monte, to heupe vp, 
to swigge the carde& 2605 "WEssTEEictx Dee. Iniell. (2634) 
232 Suyea, A beguiler, wee aske at Cards if one will swig, 
that is, whether hee will beguile or "bee beguiled. 

Swig, r .2 slasiz- or coUcq, Also 8 swigg. 
[app. 1. Swig To drink (esp. intoxicating 

liquor) in deep draughts; to drink eagerly or 
copiously, a. irans. (with the vessel, or the drink, 
as obj.). 

i 63 z Wit d* Drellery, Tem-a-Bedlain xv. 251 "WTiea short 
I have shorn my Sows face. And swigg’d oy Horned 
Barrek ^2688 Rexb. Ball., yelly Welsh Wematt v. (z?93) 
VII. 724 Now while bur had gotten the iugg at her snout,.. 

H ur gave it a tng, ’till burswigg’d it half out. 2762 Bridges 
Burlespte Trans. Homer (1772) 246 (Farmer) ^\^lea my 
landlord . . fairly fills it full, I just can swigg it at one pull. 
2S37 Mabrtat Sfutrle^yezv tx. You sailors will ever be 
sw igging your can. 

27^ K, Tomunson Slestf^ Pastoral 3 With such a com- 
panion, ..lb swig porter all day. 28x9 Moore Tom Crib 
App. L 39 The Hero, that sits there, Swigging Blue Ruin, 
in that chair. 2S38 Jas. Grant Sk. Lend, & The oceans 
cf ’Entire’ which ihe>» are everlastingly swigging. 1B41 
Dickens Barn. R ndge xxxi. Beer ; of which he swigged such 
copious draughts that most of his faculties were utterly 
drotvned and washed away. 1S34 Thackeray Nr>.vso7r.es 
xxxvi, He swigged off a great bumper as he was leaking 
the remark. 2871 Ruskin la CoIUngwjood Life (2S53) II. 
127 * I am . . drinkiDg as much tea,*— taking his second cup— 
*35 I can swig.* 

b. edeoL or intr. 

e 2654 L. Price Dead d- Alive it. v, in Rexb. Ball, (ifpp 
VII. 5S0 Ibe second lime that he sel (up) the bottle to nis 
snout. He never left off sprigging, till he had suckt all out. 
<-2734 North Auicbic^. xL 1 164 in Lives (xEw) HI. 143, 

I went to a dairy-house and swigged cf the lailk and water. 
179* J. Buowoeth Forin. Ramble L 4 He pulled a bottle 
of chamomile tea out of his pocket, and swigged heartily. 
XS37 Dickens Pickzv. xli, Tliem down-hearted fellers as 
ca.i’t s\ig a^-ay at the bw. 2838 B.u:hasi In^l. Le^. 
Ser. L St. Nicholas Hr, Swigging as though he wonld 
empty the Rhine. 

Hence Swi’gging vbl.sb. and ppL a. 

170Z Yaixien ASsef at Court, Fox ^ Flies iv. 111 bnish 
those Swigging Dogs away. That on thy Blood remorseless 
Prey. 2723 Vanbrugh Let. in Atkenseum 6 Sept. (1C90) 
322/3 , 1 ha^ been drinking waters at Scarborough three or 
four days, and am to return thither. .for a weeks swigging 
more. 1826 IV, E. Andrew's Crif. Rev. Fox's Bk. Mart. 
III. 233 ‘Ibey had a swigging bout in prboa. i 85 s E. 
Bliibitt U'alk to Land s End sdS 71 iU would be called in 
America pretty large swigging for one family. 

Swig, t’-® [Th= general sense maj* be ^to 
cause to sway about, pull about, pull aud rela- 
tion to Swag is probable ; but it is not clear that 
all the senses below belong to the same word-J 
1 . traits. To castrate (a ram) by tjmg the 
scrotum tightly with a string. 

2653 Boyle Use/. Exf. Nat. Philcs. ii. ^ 

Servant cf mine that deals much in and cad lately 


round the aad c 

the strLig. 

2 . ? To pull about. . 

i£34 Creech Vir^. Eel. in. The lamb^iM the Tttt, 

Evt fir.d no nzolstino. 16,7 Djteex ^ru-.dl-^ 73 
blcuing Lomln; SeccrcIyrsLj th= !>.•?. b-n-olh tht Dzns. 

3 . jVcu!. To pull at the bight of a rope v-meft w 
fast at one ead to a fixed object and at thso’^er to 
a movable one ; to poll (a sail, etc.) 1// m this 
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SWILE, 


(ed.6) 57 Swingings or swt^^nff ojfff that is, pulling at right 
angles to a taut rope. 

4 . infn To sway about, waver j to move with 
a swaying motion, 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv, Her long slender wands 
of masts which used to swig about, 1896 Kitlinc Seven 
SeaSy Rhyme Three Sealers 8 The landward breeze Brings 
up the harbour noise, And ebb of Yokohama Bay Swigs 
chattering through the buoys. 

Swiggle (swi'gT), V. rare. Also 7 awigle. 
[app. frequent. ofSwiG 2^.3; cf. Squigglkz/,] 

1 1 . ij'atts. To sprinkle. Obs, rarc^ *, 

1683 Pettus FUta Min. i. (1686) 73 Put ground Bone- 
Ashes in it, and swigle or strew it over the test. 

2 . int 7 \ (or irans, with cogn. obj.) To wriggle, 

? U,S. 

1837 HALiBURTorf Clochm. Ser. i. xxii. 23c When he was in 
full rig a swigglin away at the top of liis gait. 1840 Ibui. 
Ser. III. xi. (1848) 86 With that he swiggled his way thro* 
the crowd, to the counter, 

3 . trails. To shake about (liquid in a vessel, or 
something in a liquid), dial. 

t Swigman. Obs. Cant. Also 6 swygman. 
[?] (See qnots.) 

1561 Awdelay Frat. Vacah. (1869) 5 A Swygman goeth 
with a Pedlers pack, 1673 R. Head Caniine Acad, 82 
These Irish Toyls, or Swig-men, being much alike, 1 joyn. . 
together, who carry pins, points and laces, .and such like 
wares about, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant, Crew^ Stvi^anetit 
the 13th Rank of the Canting Crew. 

Swilre, Obs. (exc. dial.). Forms : 1-2 
swica, 2 swice, 2-4 swike, suike, 3 sweoke, 
swoke, (swiche), 3-4 suyke, 5 sweke. [OE, 
swica ; see Swike v. In Sc. and north, dial, swaik^ 
swyke, sivick = deceitful person, worthless fellow.] 
A deceiver ; a traitor. 

cxooo Ags, Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 63 We semunon \>ict sc ‘ 
swica saede \}a he on life wses aefter krym dagon ic arise, 
rtiioo O. E. Chron. an. 105s Utla^ode mann -/Elfgar corl 
forSon him man wearp on )>2et he waes l>cs ejmges swica. 
1154 Ibid, an. 1x35 pa rlcemen pe waron swikes. /rxeoo 
Moral Ode 103 in O, E, Horn. 1 . 16$ paswicen {Egerton MS. 
swikele, later copy swikene] and ta forsworene. a 1223 
Aner. R. Ueond pet puncheS freond is swike oueralle 
swike. C1230 Hali Meid, 45 Ne ceineS pe nawt, sweoke. 
C1300 Havelok 1158 pat wicke prat, pat foule swike. ei4oo 
R* Gloucester's Chron, 6399 C^IS. Alle traitours & luper 
swikesJv.r'A sulken, sweken,s^v5'kesJ god late bom so spede. 
Swike, sb.'t- Obs. (exc. dial.). Forms: i swic, 

1 swica, swice, 3-4 swike, 3-5 swik, (swiche), 
4 suike, suik, (suiche), squike, squyke, 4-5 
swyke, 5 swyk, swyck, [OE. sioic ? n,, clue/ly 
in compounds, swice str. m., escape, outcome, 
issue, deceit, treacber}’’, stumbling-block, swice 
wk. f,, or S 7 vica wk. m., trap: cf. MHG. szutchj 
swiche deceit, and see Swike z/.] 

1 . Deceit, deception, treachery; an act of de- 
ception, a trick. 

In ME., withouien or but swike was used as a metrical 
tag. 

In mod. Sc. and north, dial, in the forms swikct swyke^ 
«z;7V^, with the sense ‘cheat, deception ' j also in Sc. phr. 
iheswicko/f the responsibility for (something blameworthy), 
c853iELFREo Oros, in, vii. 114 Hc..callepa cyningas mid 
bisvvice [Cott. jUS. mid his swice} ofsioj?, czazo Bestiary 
445 De deuel is tus €e fox ilik miS iuele breides & wiiS swik. 
eiz^Q Hymn to God 19 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 258 He 
vs bouchte wi 5 his blod of pe feondes swiche. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 8x8 (Cott.)pe find., pat wit his suik bi-suakadam. Ibid. 
2097 Asie es, wit-outen suike, Sua mikelalseuropand afirike. 
Ibid. 6514 ‘ pi folk,* he said, ‘ has don a sulk.' c 1425 Wyn- 
TOUN Cron, vii, viii. 1616 (\Vem5’Ss MS.) He gat nocht pat 
bischoprik Nocht wip laivte, hot with swik. a 1500 Ratis 
Raving 1. 1031 Bot always serf hyme elyk, Qubill pow haf 
tan thi leif but swik. 

1 2 . A snare, trap. Obs. 

This use is perh. continued under the form Sweek, q. v. 
(where, however, another explanation has been suggested), 
Cf. SWICKLE. 

« zxoo Gloss Aldhelm i. 4982 (Napier 127/2) Decibulam, 
swican. 13., Coer de L. 4081 Under the brygge Iner is a 
stvyke, Corven clos, joynand queyntlike. e 1400 Ywaine^ 
Gaiti. Under that than was a swyke, That made Syr 
Ywain to myslike; His horse foie toched thareon, Than 
fel the port-cults onone. 14.. Guy lYanv. (Camb, MS.) 
7580 He ys black as any pyck, And also felle as a lyon in 
his sv-yck. ^ ^1473 Horn, in Wr.*\Vulckcr 703/7 Hec disci- 
pula [=dccipula\, a suyke. 

i'Swilce, Obs. [OE. swice (Genesis 1996, 
where the meaning is doubtful) : see next.] De- 
ceitful ; treacherous ; traitorous. 

CXX7S Lamb, Horn. 53 penne pe mon wule lilden his 
musesioch he blndcS uppon pa swike chese. C1203 Lay, 
14865 He..mmne fader biswakpurh swike hiscraftes [later 
version mid his luper craftes]. c 1*50 Gen. 4 - Ex. 2845 He 
ledden feren swike, De sulden him deren witierlike, 
Swike, V, Obs. exc. .SV. dial. Forms : a. t 
swican, 2-5 swike, 4 suike, squike, squyke, 
Aycnb. zuyke, 4-5 (9 dial.) swyke; B. i swician, 
2 swikian, 3 swic, 4 suick, squeke, 6 swik, 
swyk, 9 dial, swick. Fa.i. a. 1-3 swac, (//. 
I swicon, 2 suyken), 2-3 -swak, 3-5 -8Wok(e, 
4 8uak(e, squake ; 0 , 1 swicode, (-ade, -ede), 
4“5 swykede, swykkede, 6 Sc. swikit. Pa.pple. 
a. i-3-swicen,2-5 swiken,4squikm,5 suiken; 
B, 9 Sc. swicket. [OE. swican str. vb., pa. t. 
nudcj swicon^ pa. pple. swicen^ and swician wk. vb., 
to wander, depart, cease, fail in loyalty, deceive, 


‘scandalizare*, also in compounds (f-, be-, ^eswican, 
d-j beswician (see Aswike, Beswike, Iswike). 
The str. vb., repr. a Com. Teut. vb. *^sweikan 
with a variety of meanings, corresponds to OP'ris. 
swika to keep far from, OS. swikan^ pa, t. swek 
to leave in the lurch, to languish, be disloyal, 
MLG. swtken to give way, MDn. zwtken to escape, 
desert, depart, (also bezwtken to faint, to leave in 
the lurch, Du. bezwijken to give way, sink), OHG. 
swthhan, swichan, MHG. swfeken to faint, desert, 
allow to perish, also OHG. swtchdn to -wander, 
stray (G. dial, schweichen to wander round, to 
deceive), ON. svlkva, svlkja^ pa. t. sveik^ sviku, 
pa. pple. svikinn tobetray(MSw. swika, Sw. svika, 
Da. svige). The wk. vb. is from the weak grade of 
the root, whence also OE. swica, swice, swic 
Swike and 2, swice Swike a., MLG. swik, 
OHG. bissuih deceit, treachery, ON. svik (MSw. 
S 7 Vik, swek, Sw. svek. Da. svig) treachery, -sviki 
traitor, and OE. stoical Swickle.] 

I. f 1 . tnir. To leave off, cease. Obs. 

In OE. const, gen. or from ; in ME. the gen. sing, can be 
apprehended as p!., which then appears tp be a direct object. 

C897 /Eutreo Grtgoty's Past. C. xxviii. 195 ^rest mon 
hnappaO; gif he Sonne Sarc hnappungc ne swic 3 , Bonne 
hnappaB he oB be wierS on facstum slaepc, n 900 Cynewulf 
Juliana 373 (Gr.) Ic hinc pa:s synnum onrele part he byr- 
ntnde from gebede swIcetS. 0x175 Lamb. Horn. 15 bas 
reueres & pas peties pet nutleB nu nefre swike heore uueles. 
c 1*20 Bestiary 193 No mod Bu nc cunc, . .oc swic of sine- 
ginge. ^1223 Leg. Kath. 1937 Swa pet Katerine.. swike 
hire sotschlpcs, & ure \vU wurche. c 1240 Cuckoo Song, 
Cuccu I cuccu 1 Wei singes pu cuccu; ne swik pu nauer 
nu. <1x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 48 Nou yswy*ke, ymei 
nout so, Hit [sc. gout) sivveth me so faste. 1340 Ayettb. 

Vor hy ne zuykep neure nijt ne day ac alneway biep in 
waytingc uor ous. 

+ 2 . inlr. To act deceitfully, practise deceit. Obs. 
crooo jElfric Horn. I. 316 Hwi woldcst 5 u swician on 
Blnum agenum? ezooo — in Ags. Horn. (Assmann) i. i2t 
Ure wIBerwinna is wltodltce sc dcofol, pe embe us swicaB 
mid his searncrmftum. C1203 Lay. 2349 AIi ne dude he 
nawlht swo for swiken [0x275 stvike] he pohte. a 2300 Cttr- 
sor M. 10093 (Colt.) Yee suak and nitt be-for pllate, And 
demed als ye-sclucn wate. 0x300 K. Horn 7x1 (Laud) Ne 
shal ich neuere swike, Ne do pat pe mlsllke. 

n. 3 . trails. To deceive, cheat, ensnare. 

In OE. const, dative. 

1:930 Lindis/.Gosp. ^^att xxiv. 11 Multi pseudeprophetae 
surgeni ei seducent multos, montgo lease wUgo arisaS & 
swIcaB monigo. cxooo/Elfric-Ex<»</. xxxiv. 15 Nenimpu 
iiane sibbe wIB pxs tandes menn, pe laes pe nira snlg pe 
swice. a X023 Wolfstan Horn, xxxiii. (1883) 160 Ma:st ale 
swicode and oBrum derede wordes and dsede. exogo O. E. 
Chron. an. 1049 (Cott. MS.) Da wende Beorn for pare sibbe 
pst be him swican nolde. 0x203 Lay. 3948 Poreus hauede 
pe heortc swa luper.. pat swiken he him wolde a sumes 
kinnes wxsen. e 1220 Bestiary He Be swiken Berimong, 
Bia a^te wiB s wiking, Bi soule wiB lesing. a 1300 Cursor M. 
8x9 (Colt.) God wist wel pe find him suak. Ibid. 14840 
Querhehafsuiken|/uzi;5^sqmkin)wit his art, Ani lauerding 
upon vr part. Ibid. 26572 If pou will noght pi saul suick 
[Fair/, squike] pou sceu pi sin all o;>cnUke, « 1340 Ham. 
TOLV. Psalter xxxvu 34 For perightwismannys life is vnlike 
til his, he thynkis htm to swyke. c 1375 Cursor M. 26456 
(Fairf.) (Dua ivrappis his lordc he dos mm squeke, (juen he 
of merci has funden him mckc, 13x3 Douglas AStieis iv, ii, 
2 Sum tyme wald scho Ascanius, the page,. in hir bosum 
race, gif scho tharby The luif vntcHaole mycht sivyk or 
satisfy. 15x4 in Rec. Earldom 0/ Orkney (S.H.S.) 88 It is 
weill knawln and fund that be svvekit and defraudit his 
brutbir. 

+ b. Of a thing: To prove false to, disappoint 
the expectation of, fail (a person), Obs. 

In OE. also, ‘ to be a traitor, desert *- 
Beowulf 14^ (Gr.) Narfrc hit [sc, the sword) set hilde ne 
swac manna sngum. 7 ai^ooMorte Arth, 1795 Whenc his 
spere was sprongene, he spede hym fulic jeme, Swappede 
owtte wip a swerdc, that swykede h>Tn neuer. Ibid. 3361 
For whilles thow swanke with the swerde, it swykkede be 
neuer, <i 1400-30 JFars Alex. 4999 And pou may sivythe 
haue a sware, at swike sal) pe neuire. 

+ 0- To surprise, take unawares. Obs. rare'^^, 
0x400 Atiiurs of Arth. xlii. (Douce MS.) Withe a swap of 
a swerde pat swapcl him swykes. 

d. To get dishonestly, ‘sneak'. Sc. dial, 

1889 Edwards Stratheam Lyrics 33 My heaviest care 
was the loss o’ a bool, When 'twas stown or ‘sw’icket * at 
Auld Jenny's Schule. 

Hence f S-wlking’ (OE. swicung) vbl, sb., deceit, 
fraud + Swildng ppl. a., whence + Swikingly 
(ffwicandliche) adv., treacherously, 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. HI. 198 Swlcunge ceapes. eiooo in 
(1889) XI. 1x7/29 Inlusione diabolica, mldswicunge 
deoflicre. eyvj^ Lamb. Hem. 25 penne cumeS her under 
pe deofcl swicandliche. c xzto Bestiary 602 [see 3 above). 
'pSwikebert. Obs.rarc"^. An alleged name 
for the hare, 

i;x3QO Hames of Hare in KeJ. Ant. L 233. 

f Swilcedom. Obs. Forms: see Swike and 
-D 05 r. [OE. swieddm, f, swik ^ : see Swike v, and 
-DOJI,] Deceit, fraud; treachery, treason. 

<^893 ^Elfred Oros.M.w. 76SegiongacyningswiBormicIe 
wenende w^ pact hie ponon fleond^e w^ren ponne hie anlgne 
swiedom cypan dorstan. Ibid. iv. v. x68 pa tugon hie hiene 
pare burge jvitan pset he heora swiedomes wiB Alexander 
tremmende ivarrc, esxoo O.B. Chron. an. 1087 ^ pe ejmg 
undergeat ..hwilcneswicdora hi dydonto weard his. cizjs 
Pater Hosier 10 in Lamb. Henn. 55 purh beelzebubes swike- 
dom. c 2203 Lay. 5520 Bella & his broBer beien weoren 


warre of pon swikedome be heom com of Rome. 0x250 
Owl 4 Night. 167 Svikedom bauep scheme and hele If 
hit is ope and vnderyete. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2294 Vor 
to do a suikedom no conseil ne ssolde faile. c 1325 Chron, 
Eng 838 in Ritson Afr/n Rom. II, 305 Knout.. made hem 
telle here suykedom Ant for that tresoun that hy dude Hy 
were to-drawen. c 1400/?. Gloucester s Chron. (Rolls) App. 
X. 3 Vor after pat seint ken elm poru swikedom ded lay Fourti 
3er after. 

Swi'kefnl, a. Obs. exc. Sc. dial. Forms : see 
Swike sbi^ and -rDL. [OE. swicfull = ON. svik- 
fiillr (Sw. svekftill, Da. svigefuldt), f. swik - : see 
Swike sbS- and -FUt.] Deceitful, treacherous. 

c ixoo Aldhelm Gloss i. 7« (Napier 21/1) Strofos^, swic- 
fulles. C2205 Lay. 10535 pis iliarde Cyrian speken pene 
swikeful mon. <2x300 Cursor lit. 4412 (Cott.) Ioseph..pat 
sulkeful fals, pat foie llchour. c 2425 Wvntoun Cron. vii. 
vii. 1373 (Wemyss MS.) His ministeris..Prevely put in 
pe chalice Wenamou.^s poisoun.,Be sic swikfull seruice pan 
Hastely dcit pis haly man. 

Hence + Swikefolly adv. 

<ri425 Wvntoun Cron. vi. xv. 1581 (Wemj’ss MS.) A fals 
tratour callit Gudwyne..murtherist him swikfully. Ibid. 
vin. iii. 384 (Colt. MS.) Fals was his relaclon, And informyt 
rlcbt falsly, And set the case all swykfull}*. 

+ Swikeliede. Obs. [f. Swike li.l or a. + 
-iiede, -HEAD.] = Swikedom. 

<1x250 [see Swikrluede]. 

t Swikel, a. Obs. Forms . i swicol, 3-4 
s-wikel, 5 suykel, 3-4 suikel, 4 swikil(l, -yll, 
s-wyldle, (sikil), 4-5 s-wykel. [OE, swicol, 
corresp. to OHlS. puswichal ‘ subdolus ON. 
svikall (MSw. swiktil), {.stvik- \ see Swike v. and 
-LE,] Deceitful, treacherous, crafty. 

cxooo MumicHom, I. 82 SeswicolaHerodes. cxooo Sax. 
Leechd. HI. 428 Nas heo swicol nanum para pe hyre to 
Bohte. <^xx75 Lamb. Horn, 43 Heo wes..Ihere & swikel. 
<21223 Aiicr. R, 180 Inre vondunges..swikere pouhtes, pet 
punches pauh gode. <1x250 Prov, /Elfred 356 in O.E. 
Mise, 124 Mony mon hauep swikelne xnup. c 1300 Havelok 
1108 lole he made hire swipe mikel, But nepeles he was 
ful swikel. <1x340 Hampole Psalter xliL 1 Wickid is he 
pat does ill npertly, sikil, pat priuely synnes. a 2400 Ptymer 
(1801) 34 A swykel lunge. <z 1400 Siege Jerusalem (E.E.T.S.) 
18/317 hlany swykel at pe sweng to pe swerd jcde. 

Hence +Swi*kelcloDX, f Swi'kelhetle, fSwi'kel- 
ness, deceitfulness, treachery ; f Swi 'kelly adv,, 
deceitfully, treacherously, 
a\z^t> Owl ^ Night. 262 (Cott.) Sebamie pe for pin un. 
rede, Ynwrojen is pi ‘svikebbedej Schild pine *swikeIdom 
vram pe Iqte [Jesus MS, swikehccle. .swikedom). 2297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 7332 Po willam bastard hurde telle of haraldes 
*suikelhede, <t 1023 \VuLrSTAN//<?r/7. vii. (*883)55 Hy. .hetaB 
]>2et to wffirscype, pat hy oBre magan swa *swicolIicep®Mn. 
a X340 Hampole Psalter v, 11 Ip) Wilh pair tonges swikilly 
pai %vroght. <i 1023 Wulfstan Hom.Vn. (188^)55 Antecrist 
I®rB unsoBfe^ilnysse and ‘’swicolnesse. c 1275 in O. E. Mise, 
243/88 per wurpioye & mury song, Wip.vie swikelnesse, 
tSwilt, dcm. adj, and pron. (and adv^. Obs. 
Forms: a. 3-4 swilc, (3 Bwillc, swillk- ; 
swiulc, su-wilk, squilk, 4 squylk), 3-5 s-wilk, 
suilk, 4-5 swilko, Bwylk(e, Buylk; 5 swelk, 
suelc. 3 solk(e, 3-4 Bulk(e, 4-5 Bilk(e, 
sylk(e, (4 Bchilke), 7. 4-5 swyk. [Northern 
unpalatalized form conesp. to swil^, switch, sweli, 
snick, swick : see Such and cf. Sic.] 

1 . As dem. adj. in ordinaiy attributive, predica- 
tive, or coraplemental use ; = Such I. 

a. c 2200 Ormin 201 Witt sinndenn offswillc clde nu Palt witt 
ne mu^henn txmenn. Ibid, 15811 Whatt I®n pej^ sholldcnn 
unnderrfon Att Godd forr swillke dedess, c 1220 Bestiary 
440, & deuel geld swilk billing wiB same & wiB sending, 
<:i250 Gen. • 5 * Ex, 2126 LeatcB ben swilc wurdes ref. (sxyrs 
Cursor M, 4x33 (( 5 ott.) If yee do suilk an outrake. Ibid. 
6258 And yee sal cum al hal to land, Swilk es pe vcrlu of pL 
wand. 2375 Barbour Bruce vn. 364 He suld nouthir haff 
bert no will Swilk iuperdy till vndirta. <;x4oo tr. Seer. 
Seer,, Gov, Lordsh. 89 T*vo precious stoones. . pat men fynden 
yn rynnand waters^f whom pc wyrkynges cr swylk. c 1440 
York Mysf. iii. 53 To swilke a lorde in alle degree Be euer- 
more lastand louynge, 

p. a 2300 Siriz loi That I shal don selk falsete. Ibid. 264, 

I shal kenne hire suike a lore. CX330 R. Bbunne Chron. 
lYace (Rolls) 15x3 Howdar 5 edo sylk a pyng? 23.. Cursor 
M, 23153 (Edinb.) Al pat are schifkc. Ibid, 24548 Of bale 
and bot sulk was mi soru. c 2400 Appl, Loll, 7 pat.. silk in- 
dulgencis rennun not forp a^en pe ordinaunce of God. 

y. <2x500 Ratis Raving Prol. 11 And gyfsw>'k causs sail 
fal in the, Trow weill at pow sal punyst be. 

2 , With correlative or dependent clause: = 
Such II. 

o. c X200 Ormin 54*^ pa shall Godess kinedom All all swillc 
beon onn eorpe, Alls itt iss upp Inn heoflhcssajrd. X2.. frijl 
of jElfgar (anno 058) in Birch Cartul. III. 2x5 In tosquuke 
hale^en stowe squilk hire red likes. e'X25o Ccn. <5* Ex. 1937 
Swilc niB & hate ros hem on, He redden alle him for to 

<r 1300 Body «5 Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 339 The 
fendes kasten suwilk a 5el, the erthe it openede anon. <t 2300 
Cursor M, 2B48 ((jott.) Suilk aLs pai brued nowha paidron- 
kcn. ^2300 Havelok 2123 So stod ut of his mouth a glcm, 
Rilh al swilk so pe sunne-ocm. 2340 PieMvovc, Pr.Consc. l 
658 Swilk als pe tre es with bowes, Swilk cs pe fruyt pat on 
it grooves. 1375 Barbour Brttce ii. 337 WjTkyhe then apon 
swylk wyss, That jour honour be sawyt ay. ifM 
Ebor. (Surtees) II. 105 Swilk composicion and aviso sail 
be made betwen ye said Maire.,and Hugh Cliderhowe. 
1452 Lincoln Diocese Documents 52 With suylke stufc of 
vetell as was purwad for my howsald. 

p, ex4oo Apol. Lolt. sg Oper sacramcntis are 3euen to ilk 
man for himsilf, and silk pey are to ilk man as pel are tane 
wip hart and concience. 2457 Test, Ebor, (Surtees) IL 2oy 
Silke as the custom of the kirk of the cite of York requires. 
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% c 1400 tr, Secr.f Goz\Lordsh. lor Yn prj’ue con« 
sells er swyk Jjinges shewed to oon, >at byfore many or mo 
shold noght be shewj*d. 

3. Swilk and s-jiilk ; see SnoH a. 16 b. (Cf. 4.) 

c JIOO Oemin 1006 All bejjre lac wass swillc& snillc. a zvx> 

Cursor M. 4413 (Colt.) AI suilk and suilk, sir, n-as t>e scam 
pat he can scke on mi licam. 

4. absol, or as pron, = Such IV. 

\c 8^ ^Elfreo Boeih. xxxvhi. § i Be swilcum & be swylcum 
pu iniht onjiian se craft liclioman biO on ha mode.] 
CI2TO Ormin 0381 All Seville & swillc comm Sannt Johan 
To shawenn & tokihenn. 2 b:d, 13935 Wei he wisste himm 
sellf fonr whatt He nollde swilke chesenn. C1300 Hesvelok 
644 Al with suilk Shole we sotie h^wel Cede. ai34oH>LM. 
POLE Psalter xT.x\x, 21 Swilkcre fikillouers and fals. C1400 
tr. Seer, Secr,^ Gov. Lordsk, 50 To swilk..hat souereyn god 
iug^'S vnworthi&enemys. CX460 xxviii, 333 

Whils I am werere of swylke, the longere merej^may I call, 

6. one^iiotiet another \ = Such 26-28. 

0. cjsoo Ormin 11593 Patt swillc an shoUde mujhenn beon 
Shippennd off alle shaffte. a 1300 Cursor M. 77 (Cott.) 
Suilk in berth es fundun nan. Ibid. 1942 For nakin schaunce 
Sal i ta suilk a noiher wengance. loxd. 18142 For bar mai 
be nanoher suilk. e 1400 tr. Seer. Secr.^ Gov. Lordsh. 107 If 
houfjmde non su^ylke. 1483 CrtM.^//i'/.374/2Swilkone,.. 
ialio. 

/S. <1x300 Siriz 245 For none selke werkes. 0x400 Laxtd 
Troy Bk. 15508 In al this world is non silke \ruue mylke]. 

6 . With numeral, expressing multiplication ; 
= Such 32. 

13.. Eveutg. Hieod.'^^xxi Herrig y4rtfi*z/Lni,39antl es 
more syn han swdlk seuen. c X400 Ywaine <5- Gaw. 18S6 Sum 
he iosed of h^’s men, Bot the evil lost swilk ten. CX425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 1196 Su-ylke seven clerkys hadde heeUndir 
bym as have je. 

B. adv. So, likewise ; as. Cf. Such adv. 

iz.. [see 2 above]. 0x250 Gen.tfEx. 143 De mone is 
more hi mannes tale, £}an al Sis er3e in %verldes dale ; And 
egest swilc 3e sunnes brigt, Is more Sanne 3e mones Hgt, 

C. Cotnb , : swilk-like = Such-like. 

c 1400 tr. Seer. Secr.^ Gov. Lordslu 97 Chaterynge of 
bryddes, and swylk lyk souns. Ibid.^ A rappyngge togedre 
of stones,' hewynge of wode, and s wjdk lyk. 1439 Charters^ c. 
of (1871) 64 Paj’and yerly..s\vylk like annuales as 

thai dede to..Schir Robert. 

Swilk, V. dial. [Echoic.] inir. To splash or 
dash about, as liquid. So Swi-lker v. dial. 

1674 Ray N, C. JYordSt To S^ullher ore; to dash over. 
1853 Anna M. Howitt Art Student in Munich 198 The 
water dashed over the little raft, sudlkering between the 
mighty stems, 1865 Waugh Lane. 'Soogs 46 Th' ovvd lad 
he’s fairly made *em swik, 1867 Smyth Sailor*s lYcrd-ih.y 
To Swilker, a provincialism for splashing about. 

+ Swilkiti(^8, a, Obs. [f. Swilk + Kik 6 b. 
Cf. SiCCAN.] « SoCHKTN. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 857 (Cott.) Leue ^ve now 0 suilkln sfjell 
Of our stori forth to tell. Ibid. 18054 He h^t suilkins 
mightes moght. 

Swill (swil), sb."^ north, and E. Anglian, Also 
4 sqwiil(e, 4-7 swille. [Origin unlaiown.] 

L A large shallow basket, made roughly wnth 
strips of oak, unpeeled \villows, or the like. 

139s Cariular. Abh. de "iVkiteby (Surtees) ll. 604 Pro 
ij cannis et j sqtvill, subulco, d.^ 1569 Richmond IVills 
(Surtees) 218, vj sand pokes with iij great smiles. 1650 in 
Trans. Cumb. <5- Wesitti. Antig. Soc. (N. S.) IX. 291 The 
hliller,. shall not lette anymoulter stay in swilles.. above 
half a peck, xyox in W. O. Blunt Cn, Chesier^le^Street 
(1884) X03 Paid for a swill for y« cuishon 000003. *8tt 
WiLLAN in Arehaeologia XVII. 160 (lY. Riding lYords) 
Szvili, a wicker basket, used by washer-women. 1829 
Brockett H. C. Gloss.f Switt, a round basket of >vicker 
work ; generally carried on the bead. 1894 H, D. Rawnsle^ 
Lit. Assoc. Engl. Lakes I. 122 Here he worked at his 
baskets and swills for five and a half j'cars. 

b. spec. A basket in which fish, esp. hemngs, 
are landed or carried to market; hence p a 
measure, containing from 500 to 660 herrings. 

+ Formerly also for oysters. 

1352 Excheq. Ace. Q. R. Bundle 2a No. 27 (P, R, OJ De 
id ob. solutis pro uno sqwille empto. 1398 York Memo. 
Bk (Surtees) 1. 164 Ceaux qe vendount oistres desonnes 
facent vendre par swilles. 1657 in Sir C. Sharp Cpro^ 
Mirab. (1841) 33 {lYolsingham) George Grecinewell, the 
swill maker? 1853 Househ. lYords VI. 425/2 At Yarmouth 
the fish are landed in certain convenient and quaintly- 
shaped baskets, called ‘ swlls ». 1856 iRustr. Land. N^s 
12 Apr 374/1 {Yarmouth) A number of baskets called 
* swells \ somewhat Isimilarl in shape to a ^er’s basket, 
but considerably longer, with a broad flat h^dle m the 
centre, at top. 1894 R. Leighton lYreckGoMenrteeces^ 
Many's the time iVe risked my life for a swill o mackerel 
or a line of haddocks. 

+ 2 A washing-tub. Obs. 

1614 In Aroiasolo^a XLVIll. 147 (.y-’ris.) In theW:^. 
hon^. Tnbbs 3. SwUls 3 Soacs 3. = cloth bask«t» 1^4 
Ray iV. C. lYords, A S‘.mlL a keeler to wash in, standing on 

' Swill (swil), sb.^ Also 6 swyl, swyll, 6-7 
swiL [f. Swill v-I ^ 

1 . Liquid, or partly liquid, food, chiefly kitchen 
refuse, given to stvine ; hog-wasb, pig-wash. 

a 1570 Black-Letter Ball. <5- Broadsid^iiSSj) 131, 1 ^me 
your swynt with draffe and s wjd- *57® ^ 

1. 1^8/x Swyl and dniffe, wont to be giuen to their 
1626 Breton Fantasiickes ^Vks. (Grosart) II. 13/2 The 
Hosrees cry tih they haue their swilL x656 J. Allein'e Let. 
xxi^ in Life (1672) 93 Every Swine will have h^ swill. 1707 
Mortimer ffusb.{\7zi) J.249 *Tis good to give them(rc.piral 
such swill as you have even* Morning and Evening to maw 
them come home to their (Joats. xSzj-xS Cobbett Restd. 

U S. <1622) X74 The milk and fat pot-liquor and m«J a^f 
wh-n put together, called, in Ixing Island, svdtt. x8^ H. 
'^0'^ Holiday Papers 45 Many a time hare I watched the 


>*ardman baling out swill for the pigs with a ladle. X913 
G. G. Coulton in Rep. gtk Ann. Meeting Hist. Assoc. 13 
The j)ig bred for pork, to which eveiything is given indis- 
criminately and simultaneously, in the form of swill or slop. 

ll- /vf- 

*553 W* Wood tr. GardineYs True Obed. To Rdr. B iv, 
He,,geueth vs leaue, according to our demerites, to be fed 
with the swil and draffe, of masing masses. 1554-5 Hooper 
in Foxc A. d* M. (1563) xo6i/i, 1 am swill and sincke of sin. 
16x3 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage vii. ii. 555 And yet our countrj’- 
man Harding, leauing the cleare waters of truth, hath swal- 
lowed the same swill, as the lewell of our Church hath 
taught him. a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll, v. xo7 Throw y» Course 
Braane, wUh the Swttl of Humtws, a Masn made For Sidily 
Tirants. 1901 Winston Churchill Crisis i. x, You will not 
think of us as foreign swill, but as patriots. 

C. transf. A liquid or partly liquid mess, a slop. 
1665 Nedham Med. Medicinat^g It contemns all those large 
Pectoral Swils, long Syrups, and Electuaries. X897 All- 
butt's Sysi. Med, HI. 499 If the state of the ingesta is 
usually rather that of a wnr fermented ‘swill *, 1903 Cut- 
CLiFFE Hyne ay Todd iv. 87 The place was full of steam, 
too, from the swill slopping against the boiler fires. 

2. Copious or heavy drinking ; liquor, esp. when 
drunk to excess ; f a draught or swig (of liquor). 

^ 1602 Bretou MotkeYs Blessing xlvt Weare not a feather 
in a showre of raine. Nor swagger with a Swiser for his 
swilL 1641 H. L'Estrance Gods Sabbath 132 To spend 
the hole day in swinish swill, lascivious wantonnesse,..and 
in the true ser\’ice of Satan. 1654^ Codrisctom xx.lttsiine 
XXIV. 339 The Gauls falling to their swill of Wine as to their 
prey. x726-3t Waldron Descr. Isle of Man (1865) 56 As 
soon as he had recruited himself with a hearty swill of 
brandy. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 538 As they swim in 
mutual sinll. 1846 Ld. Stanley in Croker Paters (1884) 
HI. 87 A pail of ale, with a bottle of gin in it, from which 
every man takes a swilL 1864 CARLYLE^r^/Z/t. Gi. xx. 1. IV. 

7 Eminent swill of drinking, with the loud coarse talk sup- 
posable, on the part of Mentzel and consorts did go on. 

3. Comb.f as svjill-cistcm^ ’house ^ -pail; ywill- 
engrossing adj. 

(See also Swill tf. 5; also Swill-tub.) 
x63x Fuller Davids Heinous Sin (1867) 212 Swill-en- 
grossing swine, with greedy throats. 1833 Loudon Encycl. 
Archit. § 866 Swill-cistems and tanks for holding liquid 
food. Ibid. Gloss., Ssuill houses place for preparing pigs* 
food. 1889 Fernald in Voice (N. Y.) 3 Oct, Buy green 
apples at the highest market price, and throw' them into the 
s will -pail. 

Swill (swil), V. Forms : i swiDan (snillan), 
swilian (awylian), 3-4 swyle, 4 swile, 6 swyll, 
swil, Sc. sweill, 7 swille, 6- swill. [OE. swilian, 
swilian, of which no certain cognates are known.] 

1. trans. To wash or rinse out (a vessel or cavity), 
or, now usually, to cause water to flow freely upon 
(a surface, floor, etc.) in order to cleanse it; 
t formerly also in wider use, to wash, bathe, 
drench, soak. 

c 723 Corpus Gloss. (Hcssels) G 3 Gargarizei^ gagu! suille. 
c xooo Lambeth Ps. ri. 7 [6] Lauabo.. ledum mextm lacri- 
inis meist ic fJwea vel ic swili5e..min bed mid minum 
tearum. ciooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 24 Seoh biwh Unenne cla'd 
& svilemiS geagl. <11300 Body Soul in BOddeker 
AUengl. Dichtungen (1878) 239 pe pridde day sbal flowe a 
flod pat al pis world shal cyle ; hope beye & lowe, J>e flume 
shal hit swyle. c zzoo Havelok 919 Ful wel kan ich dishes 
swilen. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5826 He meked 
hj*m self ouer skyle, Pottes and dysshes for to swcle [v.r. 
swyle]. 1530 Palsck. 745/2, I sw>’il, I rynce or dense any 
raaner vessell, je raznee, 1582 Stanvhurst yEneis i. (Arb.) 

24 l^’iih wjTie theire venison ^vas s^T-ld. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, ni 1. 14 A galled Rockc.. Swill’d with the wild and 
wastfull Ocean- 1619 Drattom Bar. Wars il xiv, The 
Siluer Trent.. Which, with the store of liberall Brookes 
supplyde, Th' insatiate Meads continually doth swiJL 1638 
Rider Horace, Odes iil 12 He in Tiber’s streams bath 
swill'd His oylf shoulders, 1^7 C. Harvey Sehola Cordis 
(i778)iX9SweUer’dandsTriirdinsweat. x8ox Xx.Gahriellfs 
ATysi, Husb. HI, 77 There, slip these on, ..and I will swill 
out your other stockings in the morning. iBcz Beddoes 
Hygeia viii. X9 The patient bad carefully swilled out her 
stomach with water. 1842 T. Maktik in FraseYs Mag. 
Dec 652/2 Ducking and diving into the basin-stand, and 
swilling his face and neck with oceans of water. 1879 
Jefferies IVild Life in S. Co. 69 The dairy, which has to 
^ constantly * swilt^ * out and mopped clean.^ 
absol. x86o Geo. Euot Mill on Floss in. vi, Kezia, the 
good-heartedj bad-tempered housemaid, .. had begun to 
scrub and swrilU 

b. To stir (something) about in a vessel of 
liquid; to shake or stir (liquid) in a vessel by 
moving the vessel about. 

1580 Frasipton Joyful News, Two Med. agst. Venome 
138 It is good to have a pcece of a right Unicomes borne in 
a sm^ cheyne of golde, that it may bee swilled continually 
in the n-atcr that shall bee dronke. x6oo Surflet Country 
Farm L xit 59 lbe>’ s^tU the vrine round about the basen. 
e x6so K. Arthur fr H. Cornwall 278 in Hales Sc Fumiv. 
Percy Folio I. 73 Then Sir Tristcram tooke powder forth 
of that box, & Went it with warme sweet milke ; & there 
put it vnto that home, & swilled it about in that ilke. 

c. To cany by a current of water, to wash down, 
against something, etc. Also, to pour or cany 
(liquid) freely do\vii. 

1$^ Syl^’ESTER Du Bartas IL 1. ni. Firrtex 307 Bloud, 
tears, boRTS, towis ; she spils, sxrils. bums, and rarei 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple IsL iii. xx. The ivorst.-distillmg To 
divers pipes, the pale cold humour swillmg, Runs dow^o 
lb' Urine-lake. 2850 Jml. R. Agrte. Soc. XL x- *55 The 
first rains.. swill the soil into the rock bencalX xpox Uaily 
Chrtm. IS Sept. 6/4 He clutched at e%'erytbing he could 
feel He was • swUed * against a post. 

2. intr To move or dash about, as liquid shaken 
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in a vessel ; to flow freely or forcibly ; to flow or 
spread over a surface. 

x6^ H. More Song of Soul, Notes Psychaih. \Vks. (Gro- 
spt) *52/1 The acceleration or retardation of the motion of 
the Earth will make the sea fluctuate or swfll, like water in 
a shaken ve^el. 1659 — Iinmort. Soul nr. xiii. § 6. 465 
Xhe bpint of Nature in some regards leaves the motion of 
Matt^ to the pure laws of Mechanicks, but within other 
bounds checks it, whence it is that the Water does not swill 
out of the Moon. 1^4 R. Paton Scott. Church vil 62 Than 
if their heads were channels foranyrubbish to swil through 
that happened to be in the way. 1895 G. Parker Ad- 
venturer of North 183 The river went swishing, swilling 
past. 2896 Kipling Seven Seas, Rhyme of 3 Sealers 119 
O rambow-gay the red pools lay that swilled and spilled and 
spread. 

3. To drink freely, greedily, or to excess, like 
hogs devouring * swill ^ or ‘wash', a, trans. 
(Occas. with down, formerly also ini) 

xs6x Awdelay Frat. Vacab. (1869) 13 A licor^’ce knaue 
that will swill his Maisters drink. 2563 Homilies ir. Agst. 
Gluttony He left not his banqueting, but in one 

night swilled in so much wyne, that he fell into a feuer. 
26x7 Moryson Itin. HI. 91 Their W'omen swill Wine and 
Beere daily, and in great excesse. 2674 tr. Martiniere's 
Voy. North. Countries 32 They drank of our beer.., but 
not with the gust and delight they swill down their own. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No. 474 f 6, I would be brisk in swilling 
Bumpers. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in Aliments, etc. 
391 Swillmg down great Quantities of cold watery Liquors. 
x8o8 Scott Alarm, i. xxii, Let Friar John.. Roast hissing 
crabs, or flagons swill. 1821 — Keuilw. ii, These empty 
stoups,..W'hich my nephew and his drunken comrades have 
swilled off. 1850 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxvi, I sat swilling 
tea. 2853 Hawthorne Tanglewcod T., Circe's Palace 
(1879) 238 How they swilled down the liquor. 
iransf. zndfg. 2566 Studlev tr. SenecYs Agamemnon 2273 
The sacred tombes and alter stones our blood haue dronke 
and swyld. 2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. i. 438 Those that 
the Sea hath swill’d. 2690 C. Nesse Hist. ^ Afysi. 0 . 4 N. 
Test. I, 97 That bitter cup which. .they should have been 
swilling and swallowing down for ever. 2744 Armstrong 
Preserv. Health iv. 168 In the tempting bowl Of poison'd 
nectar sweet oblivion swill, sZxZB\iZXA.E\ Lines Evganean 
Hills 223 That the bmtal Celt may swill Drunken sleep 
with savage ivill. 

b, intr. {esp. to tipple, booze). 

<^*53® [soe Swilling rbl.sb. sj. 02583 Montgomerie 
Flyting (Tullibard. MS.) Vnto h® cocatrice In ane creill 
they send it [re. the crocodile] ; quhair, sevin 3eirU,It sowkit, 
sweiUit, singit and sarie. e xS9ohlARLOWi: Faustusxm, He 
would not banquet, and carowse, and swill Amongst the 
Students. <22625 Tletcher Bloody Brother t:.ii,Tbtn Itt 
us swill boyes for our health, Who drinks well, loves the 
commonwealth. 2678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (2702) 
252 ^\^3en hehad Swill’d., to a Beastly Excess be w’ns carr3'’d 
aimy..to bed. 2775 Sheridan Duenna iii. v, Ye eat, and 
sivill,and sleep, and eourmandise, ViZoQo\fRv.RProgr.Err. 
266 To swill and swallow at a trough. 2845 Dickzhs Chimes 
il 60 Not that you should swill, and guzzle, and associate 
your enjoyments, brutally, with food. 2M7 Jefferies 
Amaryllis vii, They w-ent along en route to swill and 
Smoke and puff and guffaw somewhere else. 

4 . trans. To cause to drink freely; to supply 
with abundance or excess of liquor; to fill with 
drink ; rejl. to drink one’s fill. Const, •with, f in. 

2548 Elyot, Afpoius, well wclte with drymke, welle 
wasshed or swilled vdth drynke, almost drunke. ^ 2583 
Stubbes Anai. Abus. i. (1B79) 104 Wee must not swill and 
ingurgitate our stomachs so ful. 2648 Crashaw' Delights 
Aluses, Aluses Duel 76 Swcel-lipp’d Angell-Imps, that swill 
their throats In creame of Morning Helicon. 2710 Addiso.v 
Taller N 0.154 ^ *3 Several Souls, who . , fleck about the Banks 
of the River l^the, and swill themselves with the Waters of 
Oblivion. 1728 Vanbr. fi: Cib. Prov. Husb. l ii, I wonder 
..you will encourage that lad to swill his guts thus with 
such beastly lubberly liquor. 2772 Nugent tr. Grosley's 
Tour Lend. I, 81 Tied in a file to posts at the extremity of 
the grass-plat, the}’ [sc. cows] swill passengers with their milk, 
which.. is served. .in little mugs. x866Geo. Euert F, Holt 
xi, TUI they can show there's something they love better 
than swilling themselves with ale. 

b. To supply or feed (a hog) with swill. 

<x 2722 l.izxT.Hush. (1757) 4x2 Hogs should be well swilled 
with wash before they are put up for fatting. 

6. Comb. a. with adv., as f swill-down a., that 
swills down liquor, addicted to excessive drinking, 
b. with sb. in objective relation, as f swill-bellr, 
a great drinker ; so swill-bellied a . ; Swill- 
bowl, swill-flagon, swrill-pot, one who swills a 
bowl (flagon, pot), an excessive drinker, a toper. 

2699 R. L'Estrance Erttsm. Collog. (X725} 124 Their 
brawny, *swin-bellied monks. <i 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, ^Swill-belly, a great Drinker. <*2692 UrgukarCs 
Rabelais Six. xxxi. 256 Such a ^Sirill-down Bouscr. 2829 
Scott Anne of G. xxiii, Out, thou eternal ’’swill-fiagcm ! 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais L xxxtxi, That unworthy *SwiIl. 
pot Grangousier. 

Hence Swilled (swild) ppl.a., filled with liquor, 
inebriated, drunken, 

*®34 hliLTON Comus 17S, I should be loath To xnyet the 
rudeoesse, and swill’d insolence Of such late Wassailers. 

Swill (also 6 swyll), dial. var. Sweal v. 

2543 St. Paters Hen. Vlll, HI. 444 To storke I? scorW] 
or svi’ll the cares of wbeate, and eate the same. *84* J. T. 
Hewlett Peirish Clerk II. E 3 The smell and the crackling 
noise. .occasioned by ‘swilling or scorchin^g it [re: a p«gk 
’Swill, euphemistic shortening oi Goas will, 

used as an asseveration. 

2602 Marston Ant. hr Mel. v. t. 45 $^I 

I purchase 1 o\t of Rossahne? Fell, ^will, flatter her 
soundly. 

Swill-bowl (swiibtml). Obs. or arch. Forms; 
see Swill v. and Bowl sb .^ ; also 6 swiclboUe, 
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swylbowle, 6-7 swilboL [f. SwiLl* t/. + Bowi. 

One who habitually ‘swills the bowl’ or 
drinks to excess ; a toper, drunkard. 

1542 Udall Erasm, Apoph* 330 b, The greatest swielbolle 
of w3roe in the world. 1^3 Studbes Altai. Abus. i. (1879) 
86 The Drunkards & swilbowles, vppon their ale benches. * 
1601 Holland Pliny xxiii. viii. 11 . 17X Lustle tosse-pots 
and swill-bolls. 16:6 Deacon Tobacco Tortured 57 Alas 
poore Tobacco, my pretie Tobacco ; thou that hast bene 
hitherto accompted the Ale-knights armes, the Beere 
brewers badge, ..the Swil bols swine-troffe, the Tinkers 
trull. 1655 R. Younce Agst. Drtmkards (1863) 5 Though 
these swinish swill-bouls make their gullet their god. a 1845 
Mrs. Brav IV'arleigk xviii. (1884) 149, 1 will allow nothing 
to make you the companions of swillbowls and ranters. 
Swiller (swi’laj). [f, Swiiib 7/, -h-Eiti.] One 
who swlls. 

+ 1 . One who swills dishes ; a scullion. Obi. 
c X47S Pici. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 769/24 Hie lixa^ a swyl- 
lere, 

2 . One who drinks greedily or lo excess. 

^1598 Florio, Sorbibritodo, a greasie, .slouenly feeder, a 
sipper of broth, a swillcr. c x6x8 Morvson Itin. iv. (1903) 
224 These Judges were.. great swillers of Spanish sacke. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. Prol. A 6 b, What Swillers, 
what Twisters will there be 1 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 
I. 71 The genuine Goths, as happens everywhere to this day, 
were great swillers of ale and beer. 

S-vmley : see Swillt sb. 

Swilling (swidig), vbl. sb. Forms : see Swill 
V . ; also I swiling, 5 swelyng, 6 swellyng ; 6 
swlldyng, ewyldyng ; 7 .SV. {pi.) swillons. [f. 
as prec. + -lNGk] The action of the verb SwiLL; 
also concr. 

1 . Washing, etc. (see Swill v, i). 

c loop Sax. Leeckd. II. 2 Claesnunga & swiling wi3 hrum 
& S'klstrum to htafdes haelo. CS430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 
=375 ^Yith swilling thrles and ooncs wrong, Thcrabout 
stoode she not long, She gate awey the spottea in hast. 
1888 Times 31 Dec, 7/4 The recent swilling of the floor of 
Barrett's stable. 

2 . Heavy or excessive drinking, tippling. i 

^ *53= yyb 0/ Brent/oreTs Test. (1871) 7 Come you nere, & 

take parte of our swyllyng. ^ 1576 Fleming Panopl, Episi. 
382 Who is giuen to excessiuc swilling so much as hee? 
1638 ‘R. Junius ' 45 What so much as 

swilling blowes up the cheekes with wind, fills the nose and 
eyes with fier, loads the hands and legs with water? 17x4 
Mandeville Pab. Bees (1723) 1* The cramming and 
swilling of ordinary Tradesmen at a City Feast. 1843 ^ J* 
Graves Sysi. Clin. Med. v. 63 The continued swilling of 
even the most innocent fluids will bring on heaviness of 
stomach. 1858 Litton IVkat -will He dot iv, iv, All is 
noise and bustle, and eating and swilling. 

3 . eoncr, (usually //.) = Swill sb.^ i. ? Obs. ! 
eti$z^ [implied in sv^Uynge tuhhei see sJ. 1537 Cover- 

dale Expos. Ps. xxii, B vij b, These worldlye goodes are 
hys draff and swellynges, wherwith he fylleih the hogges 
belyes, 1583 Melbakcke Philoiimus Diij, A swete swill, 
ings, I would the swine had her. 16x4 hlARKiiAM Cheap 
Hush. (1633) 123 Filling their troughes with DraOe and 
Swilling, let them fill their bellies. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 
(X721) I, ^37 The Chaff and the Dust., are very good Swine's- 
meat, mixt cither with \Vhcyor SwilHngs. 

b. The feeding (of a hog) \rith swill. 

^ 0172* Lisle Husb. (1757) 4x3 , 1 bought a hog, and when 
it was swilled, the fanner commended very much the swil- 
ling of it. 

4 . Dirty liquid such as that produced by the 
washing out of casks or other vessels : also, poor 
liquor. 

*545 Bale Myst, Iniq, 40 And nothynge do ye at all but 
vomete fylthye swyllynges. a 1603 T. Cartv/rigkt Confut. 
RJutn. N. T, (x6x8) 587 The same stroake,. should much 
more wipe av/ay your traditions as swaddesand swilHngs of 
mens brewing. 1637 J. Taylor (Water P.) Drinhe 4- WeU 
come A. A, A neartlesse liquor much of the nature of Swil- 
Ions in Scotland, or small Beere in England x89r Daily 
News 26 Dec 3/5 The swdlllngs from these barrels. 1899 
Cozzz Euion Ch. 495 The coarse swilHngs of bad fennenled 
It^or. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb., as ^ stuilHngpan^ 
t ~tith ( = SwiLL-TtJB), 

*459”^ Durham Aee. Rolls (Surtees) 89, j patella vocata 
Slokton vel le Swelyngpan. 1483-6 Ibid. 98 Swylljmgpan, 
a *S*9 Skei^n El. Rummyng 173 Stryke the faogges vdth 
a cmbl^, Th^ bane dronke vp my swjdlynge tubbe 1 
a XS39 Cartular. Abb. do Rievafle (Surtees) 342 A swyld- 
wg pott of biasc i6ot Strange Rep, Sixe Notorious 
IVitehes A uij. He thrust his head into a swilling Tubbe 
full of Swmes meate. 1897 yml. Iron 4- Steel Inst. LII. 
32 After the plates arc removed from the s^viUing tanks, 
Ilnd.^ The wet plates from the swilling-trougbs of the white 
pickling machine. 

Swi-Uing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -Inc 2.] That 
swillsordrinks greedily; addicted to excessive drink- 
ing. Alsoofa draught of liquor. Abundant,' deep’. 

P. Fi-etciier Purflt III. VII. Ixxv, Among the bows 
did swilling Bacchus ride. 1687 Dryden Hind ep /*. uu 
124 When at the fountains head, .you take a swillinz 
draught, a 17x6 South Serm. (1727) VI. 347 Of so pecu- 
is Temperance against the fiercest Assaults of 
the Devil, and so unfit a Match is a soaking, svrilling Swine 
5=coanter this roaring Lion. xSoz Colman Br. Grins, 
PlderBro. xx. But there are swilUng Wights, in London 
Term'd-— Jolly dogs, — Choice Spirits. 1826 Dlsraeli 
h ^ boisterous. .party of swilling varlets. 

owilDng: see SoLmo. 

tSwill-pough, -pow, Obs. = DiLLih’G ; also 

attrib. (transf.). 

i6xx CoTC^ Besot, a dilling, or swdll-pough. <xx6o3 
UrquhoT^s Rabelais ill. xxvi. ^117 Swillpow cock. 


Swill-‘tTiT3 (swi'ltpb). [f. Swill shR- i -h Tub 
j 3 .] a tub for swill or hog-wash. Occas. aitrib. 
Also fig. with allusion to heavy drinking. 

*575 Gammer Gurion iv. ii, Art thou sure diccon, the swil 
tub standes not hereaboute?^ 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. 
VII. Ixxvii, Soure swil-tub sinne, of all the rest the sink. 
1725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1878) 387 The Husband. .has 
been call’d Blockhead, Toss-Pot, Swifi-Tub. 1736 F. Drake 
Eboracum 1. iii. 84 The inhabitants.. have a custom.. to 
make Pyes in the Form of a Swill, or Swine-Tub. 1756 
Poor Robin June B j b. Who makes a swill tub of his womb. 
Is but a speaking, prattling tomb. 1899 ‘ Ouida * in Fortn, 
Rev. Nov. 813 Hogs do not rend the man who carries the 
swill-tub. 

Swilly (swi'H), sb. dial. Also swilley. [app. 
var. of Savellt .r^.] 

1 . A detached portion of a coal-seam; also, a 
local thickening of a coal-seam : £= Swelly sb. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. CeoL, etc. ii. 162 These little 
basins are provindally called swilleys. They seldom exceed 
a mile or a mile and a half in length, and none of them has 
been worked. 

2 . An eddy or whirlpool ; also in comb, swilly- 
hole (see quot.). 

1890 W. A Wallace Only a Sister gs I’d sooner lig like 
an eel in a svrilly hole all my days. AWe, A swilly hole = 
a pool at the bend of a stream. 

3 . ‘A hollow place; . . a gutter washed out of 
the soil’ (E.D.D.). 

1899 Evesham yrnl. Mar, 25 (E.D.D.1 The drainage was 
what was locally known as discharging into * swilleys 

Swi’lly, a. rare k ff. Swill sb.^* 2 or z/. 3 *4* 
-T.] Addicted to swilling or heavy drinking. 

1824 in spirit Pub. Jmls, (x82s) 199 Father Cracken- 
thorpe jovial, and stuffy, and swilly. 

Swim (swim),43. Also 6 8 wym (me, 7 swimnie, 
8 Sc. fioom. [f. Swm v.] 

•f* 1 . The clear part of a liquid w»hich floats above 
the sediment : = Sublation i. Sublimation 3. 

1547 Recorde yudic. Ur. x6b, The sedj*mcnt or gronnde, 
the sublacion or swymmcj and the cloudc. 162$ Hart 
Anai. Ur. r. ill. 34 The urine in this disease was.. variable 
and inconstant in the swlmme and sublimation. 1676 Jas. 
Cooke Marrow Chirurg., Inst. nr. iii. 39 The Sediment 
possesses the bottom ; the Swim the middle, the Cloud at 
top. 

2. A smooth gliding movement of the body. 
Also fff. 

iSgg B. JoKSON Cynthia's Rev. ii. iv, Mer. A happy com- 
mendatlon, to dance out of measure. Mor. Save only you 
wanted the swim i* the turne. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 505 
An even unruffled swimme of Affaires, and Fortunes. x68r 
OnvAY SoldieAs Fort. ii. i, The modish swim of your body. 
i7Crt Steele Tender Hush. ju. i, Your Arms do but hang on. 
ana you move perfectly upon Joints. Not with a Swim of 
the whole Person—, 1760-72 H. linooKF.FoolofQual. (1809) 
IV. 27 ITiat easy swim of movement. .which. .distinguishes 
the ladies of this country. 

i" 3 . The swimming-bladder or sound of a fish, 

^ a 1649 Wikthrop New Eng. (1825) I. 272 Distinct bodies 
in the form of a globe, not much unlike the swims of some 
t6^ R. Waller Nat. Exper. 67 The greater part 
of the Air in the bladder, b>' forcing, or taring the Swim, 
gets out through some invisible Passages. X787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 1 An air bladder, or swim, to enable them 
to rise or sink to any height or depth of water, at pleasure, 
1833 Penny Cycl. I. 242/1 The. .functions of the air-bladder, 
or, as they [sc. fishermen! most commonly call it, the swim, 

4 . A swimming motion; colloq, or dial, a 
swimming or dizzy sensation, (Cf. Swime.) 

18x7 Keats * I stood tip-toe* X14 The moon lifting her 
silver rim Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim Coming 
into the blue with all her light i8z8 — Endym. 1. 57X 
Visions. .The which became more strange, and strange, and 
dim, And then were gulph'd in a tumultuous swim. And 
then 1 fell asleep. 1829 E. Elliott Village Patriarch 
HI. iv. The laws allow His \se. the wach.horse’s] .cver- 
batter^d hoof, and anguish'd limb. Till deatb-strucl^ flash 
his brain with dlrzy swim. x886 Elworthv W. Somerset 
IVord-bk., Switn..sb. State of giddiness or faintness. 
My 'cad's all of a swim. 

5 . An act of swimming. 

1805 Havley Ballads i. xv, *Twas Edward's pleasure, 
after toil, To take a fearless swim. 1828 Whe\\xll \n 'Li/e 
(i88t) 126 A piece of water.. where, I believe,..! should 
find water-fowl of various kinds, tame and wild, taking their 
morning swim, 18^ *R. Boldrewood ^C/'^rw/rxvii. 
(1891) X99 Parklanas..had..a swim with Brandon and Mr. 
Ncuchamp in the river. 1893 Meredith Amazing Marr. 
i. The tale of her swm across the Shannon river and back. | 

b. A piece of water to be crossed by swimming^, 
local. 

1880 hpss Biro yapan II. 130 The Aino guide took to the 
water without giving us any notice that its broad eddying 
flood was a swim^ and not a ford. xB^S Queenslander 
7 xo6x The Diamantina River is a swim at Klderslie. 

6. A part of a river or other piece of water much 
frequented by fish, or in which an angler fishes. 

xBaS Sporting Mag. ss It is an excellent part of 

the stream, and has many good swims and deep holes. 1840 
Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports viix. ix. 5 3427 It is a meth^ 
[of catching barbel) pnncipally applied to the more quiet 
swims. 1864 Hibberd in Iniell. Observer V, X7 Angling 
for grayling beside a poor swim on the banks of the Wye, 
the DovCjOr the Ribble. 1867 F. Francts Bk, Angling i. 
(x88o) 38 Roach and dace for the most part bite in the same 
swims, 

b. fig, phr. In the swim with\ in the same 
company with, in league rvith. 

1885 Graphic 3 Jzn. xj/2 A combination of leading jockej’s 
and others *10 the swim’ with them. 1889 R, Bridges 


Growth of Lerve IxHi, And since I see Myself in swim with 
such good company. 

7 . Jig. The current of affairs or events, esp. the 
popular current in business, fashion, or opmion; 
chiefly in phr. in {ont of) ihe swim. 

X869 Macm. Mag, Nov, 70/2 A man is said to be ‘ in the 
swim ' when any piece of good fortune has happened, or 
seems likely to happen, to him. . The metaphor is piscatorial. 
1874 Siliad II, 30 * He‘s in the swim ', another swift replies; 
* Hot watber, thin, he Joiks Obroian cries. 1879 McCarthy 
Own T imes xxvi. 1 1. 264 Palmerston is to all appearancewhat 
would be vulgarly called ‘ out of the swim 1884 Graphic 
29 Nov. 562/3 The second category of companies is usually 
so managed that the originators do pretty well out of it 
whether those of the shareholders who are not * in the swim 
gain a profit or lose their Capital. 

b. with qualifying words. 

^ X884 H. P. Spofford in HarpeVs Mag. Nov. 891/t She is 
in the swim of the world, turning night into day*. 1888 
Gunter Mr. Potter xiv. 167 Who knows nearly everybody 
in the swim of European society. i8gi Mrs. L. B. Wal- 
FORD Mischief of Monica xxix, They have got into the 
Schofield swim, and in the Schofield swim they must remain. 

8. An enterprise, scheme, ‘game*, colloq. or slang, 

i860 Sala Baddington Peerage I. vii. 138 Perhaps, though, 

I’d better work with Jack; 1 don't like being alone in a 
swim. 1869 'Wat Biu^dwood’ The O.V.H. (1870) 211, I 
suppose your master alnt the sort to stand in for a swim is 
he? 1876 'Annie Thomas* Blotted Out xvi, 147 You 
should have taken Claire into your confidence respecting 
this swim we’re in about getting the money from your 
father. 

9 . (See quot. 2867.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk . , Swims, the flat extremities 
of east-country barges. 1883 Pall Mall G. 8 Dec. 4/1 
When, .the steersman has taken his place in the front swim, 
and the horse has been attached by a long rope, the vessel 
is ready to start. 

Swim, (swim), V, Pa. t. swam (swrem) ; pa. 
pple. swum (swt^m). Forms : i swimman, 
(awymman), 2-7 swimme, 3-7 swymme, 4-5 
Bweme, 4-6 swime, 5-6 swym(e, 7-9 Sc. sweem, 
(3 Bwemme,4 suemme,smm, Buiymme, squim, 

5 swymb, 6 swymm), 6- swim ; Sc. 4-6 swome, 

6 soume, sowmo, awoume, 8 sume, 8-9 soum, 
Dowm, B(w)oom. Pa. t. sir. i swamm, 3-4 suam, 
(4 squam), 4-6 swame, 5-7 swamme, i- swam ; 
pi. I svmmmon, 2 swummen, 3 svoramen, 3-5 
Bwommo, 4 swumme ; i, 4-7 (9 diali) sworn, 
4-7 Bwomme, 6-7 swumme, swome, (6 swoome, 
Bwume, sworom), 6-9 swum ; wk. 3 swymde, 
5 swymyd, 6 swymmed, Sc. swoumit, 6-8 
(9 dial.) swimmed, 7 swimed, 9 . 5 V. soomed. 
Pa.pple. sir. 2 (5e)swummen, 4, 7 swommen, 6-7 
Bwom(m)e, (7 swoome, swumme, sworn, 
swimme), 6- swum ; 7- (now ittcorrecl) swam ; 
wk. 6 swymmed, Sc. swymmit, 6-7 (9 dial.) 
swimmed, 9 Sc. soomed, sweemed. [Com. 
Teut str. vb. (not recorded for Gothic) : OE. 
swimman, pa. t. swamrn, also swam, sworn, pi. 
swttvimon, pa, pple. swnmvten, = OYn^. swimma 
(VVFris, swimme, sworn or swimde, swommen)f 
MLG, * siuemmen, MDu. swemmen, swimmen, 
swam, swo7nme}i ' swemtnen, zwom, gczzvom- 
men), OHG. swimman, swam, swummun, (MHG. 
swimmen, G. schwimmen, schwamm, geschwoin- 
men), ON. svimma, svamm, stimmn, sommet, 
(MSw. symma, *svamm, snmmo, summith, Sw, 
simma, sam, summit, ODz.sz/emme, svomme, svam, 
svemdt, svemmet, sommet, Norw., Da, stfomme). 

The Scand. langs. show the following secondary forms, in 
mod. dial, often with wk. conjugation : ON. svl/na and 
symja, svam, svdmu, svimit, MSw. sima, sain, samo, 
suntit, Norw. svetnja, svomja, and symja, svam, svom, 
and svamde, svmde, svomet, s[v)oomt, swamt. 

Related forms in Germanic containing other vowel-grades 
are: NFris. swum, swomme, EFris. ^vom (: — *swommd), 
MLG. swommen, swummen wk. lo %vAti\,0 )AG. geswumft, 
swummdth swimming, Goth, swumfsl pool, OE. sund 
Sound sbl^ j MHG. swamen to swim, ON. svamla to swim 
with much noise (cf. Norw. dial, sumla). A causative form 
*swam[tndan is represented by OE. beswemman, MHG. 
ssvemmen ((j. schwemmeti). 

The Indo-cur. root swtm- with the wider meaning of to 
be in motion ’ Is found in \V. ehwyf motion, Olr. do-sennaun 
I hunt, Lith. sundyti to chase.) 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . To move along in or on water by movements 
of the limbs or other natural means of progression. 

BeowulpiCiA (Gr.) Com ka to lande Hdmanna helm swi^^ 
mod swymman. a xoco Riddles lxxhi. 4 Ic..fleah rmd 
fuglum & on flode sworn, c toco JEisv.ic Horn. 
geseah be swymman scealfran on flode. in Wr.- 

Wulcker 454/30 Nat, swam, svdmS. c tiqs Lamb. Horn. 

51 Heo bi-gon to swimmen foroward mid pc strerae ana 
swam hire her a^en. Ibid. 129 Alle Je^ fiscas ke s^vummen 
in kere se. c 1205 Lay. 1342 J>a mercminnen heom to svom- 
men. ^*275 Ibid. 28078 Cora kar a fisc swemme. CJ290 
St. Patrick's Purgat. 350 in .S*. Eng. Leg. 210 In kat water , . .. 
pis gostes swymden op and doun. a 1330 Otuel 1617 Summe 
swumme & summe sunke. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints Kvii. 
[Martha) 108 He enterit in riuere faste, & swemand ay, tH 
and mycht leste. X37S Barbour Bruce m. 43* Sum on 
thaim couth swome full weilL 1382 ^YycLIF Acts xxvii. 4= 
Lest ony schulde scape, whanne he hadde swymmed [15x6 
Tiwdale, XS3S Covrrdale, 1560 Geneva swome) out. 
0x386 Chaucer Milled s T. 3S9 Thanne shal I swymme 
[v.r. sweme] as myric,.,As dootb the white doke after hire 
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drake, 1470 Henry Wallace v. 515 Quhen he is strest, 
than can he swym [v.r. swoome] at will. 1535 Coverdale 
£2eA:, xlvji, 5 The w.iter -was so depe, that it -R-as ncdcfull to 
haue swymmcd. a 1593 Marlowe /lero 4- LeoJider 11. 250 
Vouchsafe these annes some little roome, Who hoping to 
imbrace thee, cherely swome. 1597 Beard Theatre Go£s 
Judsem. (1612) 273 They swum through the waters amaine. 
i6q6 Sylvester Dti Bartas it. iv. m. Schism 431 The 
Crj*stall Wave. Over the whicTi so often sworn they have. 
163s N. tr. Camden's Hist. £lis. i. 66 Being shipwTack*t 
.. he had sivumme till his strength and his annes failed 
him. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 174 In the sight of all he 
swumme over to the enemies. 1653 Walton Attgler %’i. 135 
Some.. young Salmons, ivhich have been taken in Weires, 
as they swimm’d towards the salt water, x^o JIilton Hist. 
Eng. n. Wks. 1851 V. 57 His Foot so pass'd over, his Horse 
waded or sworn. /XX676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. vii. 
(1677) 202 Though it hath been ohsetA'ed that Bears have 
swimmed into Islands many Leagues from the Continent. 
1676 Shadwell Virtuoso ii, Admirably well struck 1 rarely 
sworn 1 170X J, Brand Hczu Descr. Orkney, etc. (1703) xxo 
Betaking themselves to Sea, they endeavour to sweem to 
the next Isle. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 24 r 9 Who, 
being shipwrecked, had swam naked to land. 1776 Mickle 
tr. Camcens' Lusiad Introd. 112 His poems, which he held 
in one band, while he swimmed with the other [etc.]. 1827 
Carlyle Germ. Rem. I. j6t The messengers, .had sv'am 
aCToss the Elbe and the Moldau. 1833 Kingsley Hyfiatia 
iii, Luckily Philammon. .was a bather, and swam like a 
water.fowL 1890 * R. Boldrewood * CoL Reformer xiw 
(1891) 156 Maones and Kanakas can swim, repeated the old 
man... White men like you and me can only paddle, 

b, or in fig. context or phrase. 

To swim between two waters (occas. erron. streams), Ir. 
F. prov. nager entre deux eaux : to steer between two ex* 
tremes. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7007 AI amydde I bilde and mak My 
hous and swimme \MS. swmme] and pley tberynne Bet than 
a fish doth with his franc. CX400 Pety feh 83 in z6 Pol. 
Poems 123 For Mary loue, that mayde so fre, In whos blode 
thy son swamme. CX480 Henryson hfor. Fab., Paddock 
4 " Mouse xxlii, Mannis bodie, swymand air and lait In to 
this warld,..quhilis plungit vp, quhilis doun, 1561 tr. CaU 
vin's 4 Strut. Idol. i. A vj b, Thei that swim (as the common 
saying) betwixt two waters allege [etc]. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, iii. 53 He swoumitin the fluidis of Poetrie. 1393 
Spenser Col. Clout 782 Vnlesseheswiraln loue vp to theeares. 
*598 Chapman Marlowe's Hera ^ Leanderwu ioo\Vhen on 
his breasts warme sea she sideling swms. 1642 H. MoRci'tfn^ 
of Soul, OracleVlie^ (Grosart) 134 Well hast thou swomraen 
out, and left that stage Of wicked Actours, 1649 Howxu. 
Pre*em. Pari. 17 My whole life (since I was left to myself to 
swim, as they say without bladders). 1738 Wesley Hymn, 

' Of Hint wAj did Salvcttion bring He suffer'd j Aol our 
Guilt's forgiven ; And on hb Blood we swim to Heaven. 1888 
TVwex (weekly ed.)3 Feb. 9/2 These documents ivent swim* 
ming to and fro in the Admiralty. 1889 J. M. Duncan C/in. 
Zect. Dis. Worn, xxviii. (ed. 4) 229 A woman who fora long 
time Sfvam for her life, having bad an attack of pysmia in 
the course of her recovery from a perimetric abscess. 1890 
Barr^rc S: Lelano Slang Diet. s. v.. To make a man swim 
for it, is to cheat him out of hb share. X893 Stevenson 
Cairiona xi. 120 , 1 could lay all these troubles hy.. ; snim 
clear of the Appin murder, [etc]. 

c, phr, 7 h swim with or down iJu stream or 
the tidS) to act in conformity with prevailing 
opinion or tendency (see Stream sd. 2 f ) ; so, in 
opposite sense, to swim agaimt the stream. 

<2x592 T. Watson Tears of Fancy xliii, Long haue I 
swome against the wished waue. 1392 [see Stream sb. 2 ij. 
1397 Shake, z Hen. IV, v. iL 34 You must now speake Sir 
lobn Falslaffe fairc, "Wmeh swimmes against your stteame 
of Quality. x6o2 Folbecke 7nd PL Parall. Introd. 3 Be- 
cause I would not s^vim against the streame, nor be vnlike 
vnlo my neighbours. 2631 R. Bolton Comf. Afl. Consc. 
227 A notorious wretch which hath swumme downe the 
current of the times, and wallowed in worldly pleasures, 
1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. xi. (1703) 74 A popular man 
always swims down thestream. 1712 Steele .Syre/. Na. 4g2 
f 4 There b no help for it, we must swim with the Tide, 
X760-72 H. Brooke Fool of QuaL (1809) IV. 2x Our young 
Englbhman swmm wllingly down the stream of pleasure. 
x8ss Motley Dutch Rep. ni, vi. {iS 55 ) 432/x The President . 
stoutly told him that he was endeavouring to swim agmnst 
the stream, that the tax was offensive to the people. Ibid. 

v. iv. 727/1 They, .had sought to swim on the popular tide 
when it was rising. 

2. To float on the surface of any liquid ; to be 
supported ou water or other fluid j not to sinlr ^ to 
form the upper part of a mass of liquid. Some- 
times, To rise and float on the surface. 

ciooo Sax. Lcichd. II. 88 Wi(> drcttl adle genim doccan 
ba be swimman wille. 1381 Wycuf 2 Kingi vi. 6 Fella the 
xTen of the ave in to the watir..Th3nne he hewede of a 
tree, and pattc thider; and the yrea swam. issS Warde 
tr Alexis' Seer. A4h, Tate vp with a..spone...aIl the oyle 
that shall swim abonc. 1560 Rollaxo Seven Sages 23 Thay 
garsweit liconr stvym abonc, and gall is at the pound. 1607 
Go£s Warning in Harl. Mtsc. (MalW III. ^ Sheepe 
swimming upon the waters dead. 1630 W. D. tr. Coir.emw 
Gate Lai. Uni. f 71 If oneplauge ordroivn ame thmgunder 
it tie. water], it will swim out again. tMs Hooke Micregr. 

vi. 12 Several distinct Liquors, which swimming one uMn 
another, will notpresentlvmix. 177S JoHKSoxZIraiy 23 Oct 
in Boswell, The cannon ball swam in the quicksilver. 1798 
in Nicolas Disp. ITelsoti (rS^s) III. 51 A boat, the only one 

could swim. 1807 T. Thomson CAwr. (ed. 3) II. 407 On 
standing, the mixture separated into two portions ; the alco- 
hol holding Che salt fn solution sank to the bottom? the ether 
swam on the surface. 1884 Chr. Commenw. 23 Oct. 20/3 
T«ien axe skimming ibe milk befoTt much of the cieam. has 
bad time to swim, 

b. To be supported in a fluid medium. 

X547 Recorde Judie. Ur. 17 If it [re the sediment in 
urine] be so lyght, that it swym in the myddle region of the 
urine, then it is called the suolation or swym. <r i66x Boi*le 
Cert. Physicl. Ess. iv. (1669) 131 Amongst whose littb 
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Crj’stals nevertheless there appear’d to swim very little 
grains , 1817^ Shelley Rev. Islam v. iv, Methought, his 
raice did swm As if it drowned in remembrance were Of 
thoughts,^ X89S Crockett Men of Moss.HagsxW. 296 When 
my minnie gaed to him with the guid kail broo and the 
braxy sooming amang it, 

c. Jig. and in fig. context. 

*547-64 Bauldwin Mo7 \ Philos. (Palfr.) 144 A very fruit* 
lesse and dead faith,., which sw'immeth like afumein the out. 
^rd parts of mens thoughts. 1563 Becon Demands Script. 
Pref. (1377) A^ iij, This holy woord of G<^ among j’ou, 
swimmeth not in your lippes only, but it also shineth in yoMs 
ly*e and conuersation. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
X353A. Why we let them [sc. God's laws] swim in oar 
bps, and slip from our Hues, as the vaine lewes did, 1788 
Sir J,_ Reynolds Disc. vi. 219 The principles on which the 
work IS WTOught .. do not swim on the superficies, and 
Mnsequently are not open to superficial observers^ 2830 
Tennyson Itt Mem. cviii. On the depths of death there 
swims The reflex of a human face. 

d. Phr. in which swim is opposed to sink • esp. 
sink or swim (occas. swim or drowtt), used spec. 
in reference to the ordeal of suspected witches (cf, 
14b), hence = ‘whatever may happen*. 

CT4X0 Lar.ieme of Li^t 106 pel charge not wbepir pei 
[rtf. souls] synk or sw3»me,so J>ei mounregneas lordis. 1338 
Starkey England (1878) 85 For the rest they care not (as 
hyt ys comm3*nly sayd) whether they synke or swyme. 

*553 VoKUL Royster D. 1. iii. (Arb.)22 , 1 care not to let all 
alone, choose it swimme or sinke. i6xx Cotcr. s. v. Hager, 
A fauourite of the time, or ofautboritic, may boldly swimme 
where another would sinke. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 4 
Prayer v, Let posts an* pensions sink or SM'oom. 1823 [see 
Sink v, 1 Phr.). x 85 o Whyte Melville Hohnhy House 
xviiL I. 274 Well, it's ‘over shoes over boots now *, and sink 
or swim, I won’t give in for the fear of a ducking 1 1887 
Stevenson TArutwt Janet in Merry Men, etc, (1905) 132 
The guidwives. . po'd her doun the clachan to the water o* 
Dule, to see if she were a iritch cr no, soum or droum. 

S. To move or float along on the surface of the 
water, as a ship. Now/atf/. 

tfxooo IVanderer 53 (Gr.) Seega jeseldan snimmaS eft 
onwes. a 1300 IC. Horn 203 (Camb. MS.) Wipute sail & 
ro)>er Vre schip bigan to swj'mme [r. r. swemme] To pb 
londes brymme. 1513 Douglas jEneis ix. iiL 95 O ^e my 
schippys,..Go fiirth and swome as Goddessis of the see. 
1617 AIoryson Itin. ir. 84 The carkasse of a broken ship 
svi’rmming by vs. 2624 Bacon Consid. IVarre w. S/aine 
Mxsc. (1629) 41 The greatest Nauy that euerswam x^pon the 
Sea. X664 Pepvs Diary 22 Dec, To Redri£rc..and saw 
the newvessel.. launched.. .Itswims and looks finely. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 8x The Ship was free, and 
swimmed. 2763 R. Rogers Ace. jV. Atner. j8 Having 
good anchoring ground, and water sufficient for any ship 
that swims. 18x7 Shelley To one Singing i My spirit like 
a charmed hark doth srrim Upon the liquid waves of thy 
sweet singing, 

b. To be conveyed by a body floating on the 
water. Also Jig. as in phr. ‘to be in the same 
boat with ’ (Boat sb. i d). 

C1386 Chaucer Mtller's T. 364 A knedyng trogh or ellb 
a kymelyn,..In whlche \vc moweswytnme [v.r, sweme] as 
in a barge, xsyr Saftr, Poems Reform, xxxi. joo Yai wald 
half wist bir swoumaod Intil a bmt vpon Locblowmond. 
x6oo Skaks. A.Y.L. IV. i. 38, I will scarce ihinke you haue 
sivam in a Gundello. 2630 Fuller 4ioThegold of 
Opbir swimming unto him in the ships of Tarshish. 1869 
‘Wat Bradwood * The O.V.H. (1870) 215 Half the world 
will think we have scratched to swim in the same boat m'tb 
Fbherman. 

4 , To move as water or other liquid, esp. over a 
surface ; to flow. 

c 1400 Song Roland 70 It [rtf. the wine] sw^myd in Iber 
hedb and mad hem to nap. tfi57x Gascoigne Posies, Fruites 
IVarre ccii, As long as any Sunne May shine on earth, or 
water swimme in Seas, 1^2 Stanyhukst ASneis iir. (Arb.) 

90 Theegoare blood spouteth.. And swyms in thethrashold. 
1683 J. Reid Scots Gardner (1907) 8z Husbandmen's 
watering b, by running plough-furrowes and trenches where 
needful, . .so as the water may gently sweem over the whole. 
1725 Fam, Diet. s.v. Pears, Comfit your Fruit as readily 
as you can, to the end, that the liquid Part may continually 
swim over the Fruit. 1831 Society I. 2 The. .occasional 
tears wbidi swam in the light blue eyes of her Hebe.looking 
companion. 

6. To glide with a smooth or waving motion. 
a 1333 Udall Royster D. 11, iii. (Arb.) 36 Ye shall see hir 
glide and swimme. Not lumperdee clumperdw like our 
spaniell Rig. tfxs63 Jack Juggler Bj, She minceth, she 
brideleth, she swimmeth to and fro. <t xspx H, S.MIT11 Serm. 
(1637) 175 Noblemen, when they., look upon their train 
srsdmming after them. 1623 Dromil of Hawth. Flozvres of 
Sion viii, Thus sangiog through the Aire the Angels swame, 
1728-46 Thosison spring 784 The p^cock spr«ds His 
cvcrj'-coloured glory to the sun, And swims in radiant ma- 
jesty along, H. Brooke -Fra/ cfQuad. (Z792) II. 

71 Turning away, she srvara and disappeared in an instant. 

*773 GotjDSjr, Stoops to Conq. £piL 28 [She] Doats upon 
dancingi and in all her pride, Sw’jms round the room, the 
Heinel of Cbeapside. 2830 JIacaulay in Trevelyan 4 * 
Z^tf//,(x876) Liv.x64 Shorty women swimming smoothly over 
the uncas>* stones. i 833 Stevenson Black Arrew 229 She 
. .swam aaoss the floor as though she scorned the drudgery 
of walking. , . x rr- 

b. Of a plough (in full, to swim fair ) : To go 
steadily (see quots.). 

1797 Encycl Brit, (ed. 3) XV. 75/* 'Vhen the plough go^ 
on steadily, without any effort 01 the ploughman, it is aid 
to be in trim, and to swim fair. iB4a Jrnh £• Agpe. See. 

HI. u»357 The action of the plough was in noway deranged 
by that of the slicers; it ‘swam fair* on the furrow bottom. 

X844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 435 This plough, with its 
sole upon the surface of two years* old lea, and the coulter 
alone in the soil, the bridle having been adjusted to make 
it swim without anynndue tendency. . . 

6. To move, or appear to move, as if gliaing or 


floating on water; esp. to move, glide, or be sus- 
pended iu the air or ether, occas. by mechanical 
means. 

x66i Bovle Certain Physiol. Ess. (1669) xgi Those little 
moats that from a shady place we see suimming up and 
Sun-beams. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag x. 
n, 3 Ihe Compass savings in the Boxes, ..the Chard s\^. 

Pin perpendicular In the middle of the Box, 
X676 Wood Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) 149 The 
Sun. .havingnoDepression towards the Horbon, butalways 
swumMDg about at the same bight. X708 Brit. Apollo No. 
22. 2/ij 1 owerv d a Kite in the Air to swim several times 
round in a Circle. X732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet in AH- 
etc. 4x4 Thb Dbease may be easily communicated 
by the Contagion or steams of an infected Person swimming 
m me Air. 1780 Cowper Progr. Error 333 The hinse, 
eagIe-pinioned,.,Down, down the wind, she sw’ims, and 
sails away. 1833 Tennyson Two Voices 262 High up the 
fold and swim ; About him broods the tivilight dim. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxi. 303 The moon had swum 
further up into the heavens. 1893 R. W Chambers King 
in zellozv. Street cf Our Lady of Fields iv. (z9c^) 253 The 
dome of the Pantheon swam aglow above the northern ter- 
race, a fiery Valhalla in the sky. 

b. Said of the apparent motion of objects before 
the eyes of a person whose sight is troubled or 
blurred. 

^1678 Drvden All for Love in. ad fn.. My sight grows 
dim, and every object dances, And sm’ms before me, in the 
mare of death. 1697 zErxid x X050 A hovVing Mist 
came swimming o’re his sight. 1709 R Smith Phsedra ^ 


Byron Ck. Her. iv. cxl. The arena swims around him— he 
is gone. 1837 Dufferin Lett. High Let. (1867) 62 Ihe room 
swam round before me. 1888 ‘ R. Boldrewood ' Robbery 
under Arms xviii, There was a sound like rushing waters 
in my ears, and the courthouse and the people all swam 
before my eyes. 

H* C. To ‘ float * in the mind. Obs. 

1627 Lisander Sj Cal. x. 213 The admirable attractions of 
her surmounting beauty swome in her minde. 1639 S. Du 
Verger tr. Carnus' Admir. Events 87 Seeking to feed his 
eyes with the sight of this faire image, which swimmed in 
his fantasie. 

7 . Of the head or brain : To be affected with 
dizziness ; to have a giddy sensation. Also, of the 
head, to swim rotmd = to be in a whirl. 

1702 Steele Funeral i. (1734) 19 Mr Head swims, as it 
did when I fell into my Fit, at the Thought of it. 1782 
Cowper Jackdaw xo Lc^k up — your brains begin to stvim, 
1829 Lvtton Deverevx i. iii, My head swam round. x8sx 
D. Jerrold Si. Giles xi. loS His brain swam with the 
thought, and he almost fell to the earth. X87X C Gibbon 
Lack of Cold XX, My head’s bizzing, and sooming, and 
burning. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xy\\. My own sides 
so ached, my head so swam,, .that 1 lay beside him like one 
dead. 

b. Of the eyes: To be troubled or blurred: 
with mixture of sense 10. 

18x7 Shelled’ Rev. Islam vl xxxvi, When the faint eyes 
swim Through tears ora%ride mist boundless and dim. 1820 
Irving Sketch £k.. Rip Van Winkle (iSax) I. 63 At 
length bis senses were overpowered, bis cj*es swam in his 
head. 1847 Tennyson Prine. vi. 193 Who turn’d half, 
round to Psyche as she sprang To meet it, with an eye that 
swum in thanks. 2B60 ’Tyndall Clac. i. xxii. 155 On sud. 
denly raising it [sc. my bead] my eyes swam as they rested 
on the unbroken slope of snow. 

'f* 8. transf. To abound with swimming animals. 
C1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules iSS (HarL MS.) Colde welle 
stremes, ..f^t swommyn ful of smale fysshes lyht. <11578 
Lindesay (Pilscoltie) Ckren. Scot. (S,T.S.) I. 337 The 
stankis..was sowmond full of all deliecat fisches. 1396 
Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 23 A pleasand Loch 
sworoeng full of fjTie perchis. 

9 . To float, be immersed or steeped, in a fluid; 
also in fig. context (cf. b). 

c 1430 Mirk's Fesiial z4 pay vndedjm hit \sc. a tomb], and 
fonden his bones swymmyng ya oyl^ a 1586 Sidnct Ps. 
XVII. viii, Their eies doe swimme, their face doth shine in 
fatL 1605 B. JoNSON Vclpone i. i, ^yhen you do come to 
swim in golden lard, Up to the arms in honey. 1653 Cul- 
pepper, etc. Riverius IL vi. 327 The Water corrupted In the 
AMomen, doth also corrupt the Bowels that swim therein. 
1663 Unfort. Usurper \. lu 5 , 1 expected to see him almost 
drown'd with sorrow, But find him swiming, and almost 
drown’d in's Liquor. 1698 Fryer - 4 tftf. E. India 4 P. iSS 
Rice thrives best in IVateiy Places, it swimming alwaj-s 
therein till HarvesL 17x9 Ozell tr. Missens Mem. Tr^. 
Eng. 314 Five or six Heaps of Cabbage,. or some other 
Herbs.., well pepper 'dand salted, and swimming in Butter. 
1710 Rasisav To Hamilton {Herrings) i, Vour herrings.. 

In nealsome brine a* soumin. 1775, B. Chandler^ Tr^\ 
Asia M. '*iii. (1825) I. eg A cottoa-wick swimming in oiL 
b, Jg. To be immersed or sunk in pleasure, 
grief, etc. ; f to abound f/;. 

tf X4XS Hoccleve De Reg. Prirx. 2254 They pat 
in rtchesse ContiDuelly. and ban prc-peritee. xss 6 1 i.v- 
dale 2 Thcjs. I 3 Every one of you swy'mmeth m lo>c to- 
warde another botwene youie selves. 1575 Gascoickt. 

Blxxxrs ^ns. 1507 I- W. I 

joj-c. As did (psrcise) enlise them to deliRhK ISSO 

B.O. It. iii. 35^ete thou moist looe.tir.d dettiel] lotiri bee. 

And swim in pleostire. 1637 GiLIXsrir. Srgl. 1 cf. Cerm. 

IV. vi. 70 They slept upon beds of }-rone, and svimnitd in 
eiccssivc plemmie upon their conches. _ fl 1644 
Set. Recartt. Sol. in. 35 At noon wesutm m wne , =1 lu. ht. 


Wfcc Inio^iared teth [rc.' Adam and Evel'Tbey swi.-n in 
mirth, 'ii.B%ooi:tFcolrfQua/.Utc<)l^.aTl‘li 

soul swims in delight. 
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SWIMMING-. 


10 . To be covered or filled with fluid ; to be i 
drenched, overflowed, or flooded. Const, with^ in, 

a *542 WvArr Of Mean cj- Sure Estaie 7 When the fur- 
rowcs swimmed with the raj’ne. Bible (Gencv.) Ps. 

vi. 6 , I cause my bed every night to swimme. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidant't Cemnt. 251 While they seke howe to make 
slaughter in Germanye, and that all thynge maye swymme 
full of theyr blud, that professe Chryst. xS95 Lccrint 11. v. 

66 The currents swift swimme violently with blood, a 1658 
Cleveland hiund, Trent 86 Some say the Meadows swim, 
some say they'r drown'd. 1697 Drvden yEneid ili. 822 
With spouting Blood the Purple Pavement swims. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 104 T i To see her Eyes swimming 
in Tears of Affection, xyit Addison Sped, No. 83 f 1 
When the Heavens are filled with Clouds, when the Earth 
swims in Rain. 1735 Johnson Lobo's Abyssinia, Descr, 

iii, 54 Every thing they cat smells strong and swims with 

Butter. 2827 Lvtton Pelhavt liv, Ellen, whose eyes swam 
in tears, as they gazed upon her brother. 1884 Gilmour 
Mongols 169 Great parts of the causeway swim with deep 
blackmud. 1892 Farrar ^ Zlatvnlxvi, The marble 

floors of the Temple of Jerusalem swam in blood. 

b. fig. To be full to overflowing with, 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, Luke v. 67 Whereas them- 
selfes swimmed as full as thejT skinnes might holde of many 
great vices, a 2614 D. Dvke Myst. Selfe-Deceiuing (1630) 

56 The wickeds Table, though swimming neuer so much 
with dainties. 1676 Bunyan Strait Gate Wks. (2602) 636/2 
Beware.. of the Man whose Head swims with Notions, 
but bis Life is among the unclean. 2762-72 H. Waltole 
Vertue's Aftecd, Paint. (1786) IV. 297 The eyes swimming 
with youth and tenderness. 1845 G. Oliver Coll, Biog. 
Soc, Jesus 76 He tells Dorothy in a letter, that his heart is 
now swimming with joy. ^2895 Meredith 

iv, Theupperskyswam with violet. 2902 R. W.Ch ameers 
Maids of Paradise vi. 93 The room in the turret was now 
[re. after the battle] swimming in smoke and lime dust. 

II. Transitive senses. 

11 . To traverse or cover (a certain distance) by ^ 

swimming. Also, to perform (a stroke or evolu- j 
tion) by swimming. | 


C2000 EpisL Alex, ad Arist, in Cockayne Narrat.Angl* 
(1861) 20 pa hie SahafdonfeorSandml pareea geswummen. 
e 2*90 St. Brendan 160 in S. Eng, Leg, 224 He suam more 
ban tuei myle. <22586 Sidney Arcadia 11. xxiv. (1912) 306, 1 
had swomme a very little 2550 Shaks. Mias. N. n. I. 

374 Be thou heere againe, Ere the Leuiathan can swim a 
league. 2620 — Temp, tit, ii. 16, I swam, ere I could re- 
couer the shore, flue and thirtie Leagues. 2848 Biaclxv, 
Mag. Dec. 723/1 Gazing at the gold-fish that swam ^helr 
monotonous circle in the basin. 2893 Crautord 

Children of King I, iv. 1x4 He could not swim a stroke, 

b. To glide smoothly through, rare, 

2725 Pope Odyss, t88 Stately in the dance you swim 
th' haimonious maze. 

12 . To pass or cross by swimming; to move in, 
on, or over by swimming ; to swim across. 

1592 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. 5. 26 You are ouer-bootes in 
loue, And yet you neuer sworn the Hellespont. 2667 Mil- 
ton P, L, t, 202 That Sea-beast Leviathan, which God of 
all his works Created hugest that sw’im th' Ocean stream. 
2697 Drydf.n AEntid iv, 764 Partl-colour'd Fowl, Which 
haunt the Woods, or swim the weedy Pool. 2746 Hervey 
Medii.\\'j^ soj All that wing the Firmament, or tread the 
Soil, or swim the Wave. 28x3 ScorrEokelyvt. ii, The otter . . , 
prowling by the moon-beam cool, Watches the stream or 
swims theiaool. 2842 Elphinstoke/Z/j/, /«<//« 1. 617 They 
swam the river to the spot where theking’s tent was pitched, 

b. To float on the surface of (water), rare, 

285^ Singleton Virgil I. 137 Nor less, too, swims the 
seething surge The buoyant alder, wafted on the Po. 

13 . To cause (an animal) to swim, esp. across a 
river, etc. 

2639 T. DE Grey CompU Horsem, 306 After swim him, 
and apply bathes. 27x4 tr. JcxiteCs Jml, Voy, Mexico 
(1719) 133 Handing over our Goods from one to another, 
and swimming over our Horses. 272* Acts Assembly 
Pennsylv. (1762) I. 06 For every Cow or other neat Cattle, 
boated or swam, Three Half-pence. 2818 Scott Pob Roy 
xxxiii, Sometimes swimming their horses, sometimes losing 
them and struggling for their own lives. 2800 Stevenson 
Let. to H. James II. 213 The place is awkward to 

reach on horseback. I had to swim my horse the last time 
1 went to dinner. 2903 Morlev Gladstone I. ii. 47 How he 
..swam the Newfoundland dog in the pond. 

•pb. To convey by swimming. Ohs, rare. 

2613 Heyivooo Brazen Age i. B4b, I'Je vndcrlake to 
swimme her Vnto the furthest slrond, \*pon my shoulders. 

c. To cause (something) to pass over the surface 
of water; to float. 

2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 160 The People 
swam off three Casks of Water.^ 2800 l.’ioozzAsiaereanWu 
5 Teach me this, and let me swim Mysoul up>on the goblet’s 
brim. 2836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 38 Two of the boys pro- 
ceeded to a pond, for the purpose of stt'imming a gallipot. 

d. Of a mshing force of water: To cany or 
sweep away in its course. 

2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. x. (187a) HI. 271 Two vil- 
lages, Fuhrenheim and Sandhausen, it swam away, every 
stick of them. 2865 Ibid. xx. vii. IX. 229 Reach the bridge 
before it be swum away. 

14 :. To cause to float ; to buoy up. 

2669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. v. xii. 81, 5 Tun of Cask 
wm swim a Canon of 8 or 9000 weight 2779 Phil. Trans. 
I^X. 107 This deck. .was laid at five leet five inches 
above the bottom of the keel, ..and swam the ship at twelve 
xvt juches water. 2800 S. Standice in Kaval Citron. 

474 Cann Buoj’s to swim the buoy-rope, . .are the most 
huoj^nt 28*0 W. Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 478 
We had not before a^scertained how far the contrivance of 
summing the ship by the ceiling could be depended on. 
204* Jrmt. R; Agrie. Soc, III. ii. 303 Steep the seed in 
brine that will swim an egg. 1854 BowlkePs Art of 
^ngitng 55 Put on a cork float sufficiently large to swim a 
uudgeoa, or large Minnow, at mid-water. 


b. To put (a person suspected of witeberaft) to 
the ordeal of being immersed in water, the proof 
of innocence being that the person did not sink. 

271B F. HxrrciiiNsoN Hist, Ess. Witchcraft 65 Hopkins 
[the Witch-finder] went on searching and swimming the 
poor Creatures. 2748 in Genii. Mar. (2867) 320 Alice, 
the wife of Thomas Green, labourer, was swam, malicious 
..people having raised an ill report of her forbeinga witch. 
2828 Scott Hrt. Midi, xl, 'J*he folk arc speaking o' swimming 
her i’ the Eden. 2825 Ann. Reg., Chron, gZ/i A man was 
swam for a wizard at \Vickham-Keith..in the presence of 
some hundreds of people I 

c. To furnish sufficient depth of water for 
(something) to swim or float in. 

2825 Scott Guy M, ix. We'll drink the young I.aird’s 
health in a bowl that would swim the collector’s yawl. 28x7 
M. Birkbeck Notes Journ, Amer. (18x8} 82, I guess it \se. 
the creek] will swim your horse. 2887 I. R, Lady's Ranche 
25 Wide rivers, very rapid and almost deep 
enough to swim a horse. 

d. (See quot.) 

2864 Webster, Suntn, v. /.. .2. To immerse in water that 
the lighter parts may swim ; as, to swim wheat for seed. 

Swi'iii-bla=dder, [f.SwiMT/. Ci.G.schwifnm- | 
blase."] A fish’s swimming-bladder (see Swim- , 
MING vbL sb, 6). I 

2837 P. Keith Bol, Lex. 375 Ascending or descending 
chiefly by means of thecoinprcssion or dilatation of the swim- 
bladder, an organ with which most fislies arc furnished. 
2883 Knowledge 30 Mar. xqi/x Isinglass . . is . . the swim- 
bladder of the sturgeon ana similar fishes cut into shreds. 
2896 tr. Boas' Text Bk. Zool, 344 In most Fish . . the lung . . ; 
simply possesses the power of diminishing the specific gra- 
vity of the animal, and is termed the swim-bladder. * 

t Swimble, sb. Ohs, rare. In 5 swymbul. ' 
[Related to next.] A swaying motion. 

C2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 1121 (Hark MS.) A foreste, .. 
With knotty knarry bareyn trees oldc Of stubbes sharpe ^ 
and hidous..to bibolde; In which ihcr ran a swymbul and 
a swough, As though a storm sholde bresten every bough. 

f Swimble, Ohs. rare. In 5 swemyle. [a. 
west Scand. svtinla (Norw. dial, sroiinla, Da. 
svimle') to be giddy, stagger, f. switn^ (see next) 

+ frequent, suffix, Cf. (M)LG. jry/w^/staggering, 
swooning, svjifjtel(e)n to swoon, MHG. swiminel^ 5 
swim{i}i)eln^ early mod.Dtt. swijmel^ stvijmelenj 
G. dial. scJmcimel, swtme/.] intr. To feel dizzy. 1 
<11400-50 IFars Alex. 156 Swiers swemyle, swouned 
ladys. 

tSwizue, sb, Ohs, Forms: 1 swima, 3-4 
euim(e,suijm,4auuime,4equym0,4-5 swyra(e. 
[OE. swima = MLG. swttn, swttne, Du. zwijm^ 
G. dial, schwettn giddiness, swooning, related | 
immed. to (M)LG., MDu. sivtmen to become faint 1 
(Du. zwijmen), MHG. swtmen, pa. t. sweem (G. I 
dial. sehweimett)f and, with variety of vowel- 1 
grade, to OE, -nsixman (;— *jwtffV;//n«) Sweam, 
OFris. swima swoon, stt/ima to swoon, (M)LG. 
siveimen, stuimen, swemen to stagger, faint, swoon, 
ON.xz'fW giddiness; f. Teut. root : switn-y 

whence also the forms s.v. Swimble.] Dizziness, 
giddiness, or a fit of this; swooning, a swoon, 

<1900 CvNEWULF Crist 2300 (Gr.) p:cr hi ascamode, scontium 
gedreahte, SwiciaS on swiman. a 2000 Judith 106 (Gr.) He 
on swiman lass, druncen & dolhwund. c xooo Sax. Leechd. 
III. 48 Wi3 Sone suiman nim rudan [etc.], a 2300 Cursor 
M. 5072 (Cott.) pai fell in suijm and cried 'merei T Ibid. 
24350 pat suinie was o mi soruing suage. ? <22400 hlorte 
Arth, 4246 He swounnes one swarthe, and one swym 
fallis. cs^6o Totoneley Myst. ii. 27 Ye stand as ye were 
fallen in swyme. 

fg. CX400 Destr. TroyVxcA. Sothe stories ben stoken 
vp, & slraught out of mynd, And swolowet into swj’m by 
swiftenes of yeres. 

tSwime, a, Ohs. In 4 s wym . [f. prec.] 
Used vaguely (like the sb.) in Destr. Troy — giddy, 
dazed, and (actively) stunning. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 3604 With pi swerde is to swinke & not 
with sivym thoghtes. Ibid. 9561 Alto swappon vs with • 
swerdes & wth swj'm strokes. 

Swimmable (swi*mabl), a. [f. Swist v. -i- 
-ABLE.] Capable of being swum. 

2852 M. W. Savage R, Medlicott iv.iv, I rode everj'thing 
ridcabic, . . swam everything swimmable. x866 Reader 
20 Feb. 145/2 Within swimmable distance of the shore. 

Swimmer (swi-mai). [f. Swim v. + -Eit L Cf. 
MLG. swemmer, also swommer, MHG, swimmer 
(G. schwiinmer'), Du. zwemmer.] 

1 . A person (or animal) that swims in the water. 

*377 Lancc. P. pi. B. xii, 267 pe s^vymmere pat is sauf bi 

so hyra-self lykc. 2398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R. xui. xvii. 
(Bodl. MS.), Swymmers bep ofte j’pcrissched in swalowes. 
1578 H. Wotton Courilie Controv. 135 Y® swimmer Le- 
ander, yS9Z Shaks, Liter. 1098 The other wild, Like an 
vnpracliz'd swimmer plunging still. With too much labour 
drowns for want of skill. 1663 Drvden Rival Ladies Ep. 
Ded., Ess, (2900) 1. 4 Like an ill swimmer, I have wiUing(>» 
staid long in my own depth. 2820 Scott Lady of L. ir. 
xxxvii, The swimmer plied each active limb. s^ A ntinal 
Managent, 240 The horse is a powerful natural swimmer, 

2 . An animal that (habitually) swims, or whose 
structure is adapted for swimming ; spec, a bird of 
the order Natatores, a swimming bird, 

2399 'Lk^ou Rich. Rcdeles ni.86 Thanne sighed pe swym- 
mers ffor the swan flailed. 2599 T. MfouFEx] SUkwortnes 
44 The whitest Swimmer nature e*re begate, Suspilion 
blacke and xealousie defiles. 1630 I)RUMr.f. of Hawth. 
Flovjrcs of Sion, Shadow of Judgefn.z\6 The Woods wilde 


Forragers doe howle and roare, The humid Swimmers dye 
along the shoare. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep,\. L 234 
In latirostrous or flat bild birdes, which being generally 
swimmers, the organ is wisely contriv'd unto the action, and 
they are framed with fins or cares upon their feet. 27x8 
Rowe tr. Lucan ix. 22x4 The Swimmer there the crystal 
stream pollutes. 2835-6 Todds Cycl. Auat. I. 269/2 The 
Swimmers \sc, Natatores] .. are ., recognizable by the 
structure and position of their oar.like feet. 28^2 Coues 
N. Amer, Birds 14 Among swimmers, the body is always 
more or less depressed, or flattened horizontally. 

b. Entom.{a) Oneofatribeofspiders(^raH«Va; 
natantes) which live in water; a swimming spider, 
water-spider.' {b) A swimming beetle of the group 
Hydradephaga or HydrocanthaH. 

28x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xiii, fr8x8) 1. 427 Waickenaer’s . 
Swimmers, the last of his grand tribes of spiders. 

3 . The swimming-bladder of a fish. Now dial, 
*579 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II. 11. 99 Which 

combe standclh vpon a thing almost like the swimmer of a 
fish in colour and bigne.«se, 2886 Elworthv W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Swimmer, the air-bladder of a fish. (Always.) In 
bloaters this sllvery-looking purse is very conspicuous. 

t b. Tnrrie 7 y, A protuberance on the leg of a 
horse, Obs, 

^ 72726 FarriePs Diet. Johnson), The swimmer is situated 
in tlic fore legs of a horse, above the knees, and upon the 
inside.. ; this part is without hair, and resembles a piece of 
hard dry horn. 

c. A swimming organ of an animal; esp. an 
anal appendage in certain aquatic insect larvae. 
(Cf. SWIMMERET.) 

28x6 Kirby Sc Sp. Eutomol. xxii. (1818) II. 295 There are 
two descriptions of larvm of Hydrophili, one furnished with 
swimmers or anal appendages, by means of which they are 
enabled to swim. 2828 J. 1 *lemikc Hist. Brit, Animals 29 
In this animal [sc. the sea-cow], the fore-swimmers (fins or 
paws) are furnished with the rudiments of nails. 

d. An appliance for buoying up or supporting 
something in the water. 

*799 U. Smith Laboraioiy I. 21 How to make Water- 
rockets, Water-brands, Water-cats, Water-ducks, &c., that 
turn themselves in the Water.. .Having fixed a wooden 
swimmer below the neck, it [sc. the water-brand] is dipped 
in wax and pitch, and is ready for use. 

4 . A thingwhich floats upon the surfaceof a liquid; 
spec, an angler’s float ; see also quot. 1854-^ 

<7x609 Dennis Secrets Angling 1. xiii, (1613) Biij, Then 
take good Corke, as much as shall suffice. For every Line 
to make bis swimmer fit. 2664 Evelvn Sylva\\\,2\ Let 
the Nuts be first spread t0 5wc.^t^ .a Moncth being past, 
plunge them in Water, reject the Swimmers. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. fi. i. iii, Shall we say, the Revolution-element 
works itself rarer and rarer j so that only lighter and lighter 
bodies will float in it; till at last the mere blown-bladder is 
your only swimmer 7 2854 Miss Baker Norihampt, Gloss,, 
Swimmer, a wooden trencher, or two short pieces of flat 
wood nailed across floating upon a bucket of water to pre- 
vent its washing over as it is carried along. 

b. Brewing. A vessel containing ice or iced 
water floating on the wort in a fermenlJng-tun. 
(Cf. G. schwivwuri) 

2882 Webshoven Techn. Voe. Eng.-Fr, 263 The ferment- 
ing tun, the g>de-tun, la cure guilloire, the swimmer, le 
flotfeur, . ' ^ ^ 

t 5 . A enp or goblet * swimming’ or brimming 
over; a 'bumper'. Obs, 

2682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 1. 180 [He] takes himself a 
lusty Bcer-bowl brimmer Of Racy Claret, and C^ommends 
a Swimmer To the good Company. 2706 Barnes in Hearne 
Collect. xB July (O. H. S.) 1. 273 borne Brimmer And Swim- 
xner, Nectar shall flow, 
t 6, slattg. (See quots.) Obs, 

<2x700 B. E. Did, Cant. Crew, Swimmer, sl Counterfeit 
(old) Coyn, 2822 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Swimmer, a 
guard-ship, or tender; a thief who escapes prosecution, when 
before a magistrate, on condition of being sent on board the 
receiving-ship, to serve His Majesty, is said by his palls to 
be swimmered. 

Hence + Swimmer v, (see quot. 1812 above). 
Swimmereb (swi'maret), [f. Swimmer + -et.] 
An abdominal limb or appendage of a crustacean, 
adapted forswimming; a swimming-foot, pleqpod. 

2840 CuxnePs Anim. Kingd. 416 The second family of 
Decapoda, — Decapoda Macrura.., — is distinguished by 
having at the extremity of the tail, on each side, appendages, 
ordinarily forming a swimmeret long. F. nageoire], 1874 
A, Wilson Stud. Guide Zool, 96 All the varied segments 
and appendages of the lobster^— eyes, feelers, jaws, legs, and 
swimmerels— are merely modifications of a common struc- 
tural plan. 2B80 Huxley Crayfish i. 20 Attached to the 
sternal side of every ring of the abdomen of the female there 
is a pair of limbs, called swimmerets. 

f Swimmering:, /A Obs, rare. [Cf. ON. 
sojimra to be giddy,] Giddiness; « Swimming 
vbl.sh. 4. A\ 5 o ppl. a., giddy « Swimming />/>/.£:. 5. 

2650 W. D, tr. Comenius' Gate Lat.Unl. 5 297^ Head-ache 
and the megrim causseth cither giddiness (dizziness, 
mering), or dotage. 1650 H. More in Enthus. Trt,, 

etc. (1656) 2x8 This is but idle treading of the air, and onely 
a ^mplome of a light swimmering 

owinun.i&g' (swi'mig), vbi.sb, [f. Swim z'. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Swut. 

1 , The action of moving along in the water by 
natural means of progression. 

7377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xii. 166 He Jfat neuere ne dyued ne 
nou3t can orsw)'mm>Tige- 2398 Tkevisa Barlh, De P. R, 
xvHi. xxix. [xxx.] (BodL Mb.) If. 263 b/i In swymmynge 
he strenger [harts] swj'rameh bifore. <rxsx3 Fabyan Chron. 
viL ccxxxviiL (i8ri) 277 Sw'ymynge of fysshes, & fleynge of 
fowlys. 7533 Bellenden Livy tv. xiv. (S.T.S.) IL. 99 
Vthms hat war crafty in swomjmg war sa sare woundil-- 
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- « — , — j wvv*/ Gardner (1007) 00 

The larger your pondes or nvers be,.. and the more moved 
by bor^, geese and ducks, in their sweeming, the sweeter 
Dfv/-. T '^V\ SsJOLLETT Hwn(>kry CL, LeL to Sir IK 
I'hiUx^s I July, I love swimming as an exercbe, and can 
wjoyitat all times of the tide. 2835 Partwgion's Brit, 
Q'«* d" *S'«. II. 803/2 In ordinarj’ easj’ swimming, 

the hands are not used to propel, but merely to assist in 
keeping on the surface. 

2. The action of moving or floating on the sur- 
face of the -water, as a ship. 

1719 De Poe Crttsoe n. (Globe) 405 The Fire so bum’d the 
upper Part, that it soon made them unfit for swimming in 
the Sea as Boats. 1827 Faraday Ghent, Manip, ii. (1842) 62 
When s^uiTounded by the ^fluld, its density was in some 
. judged of by the sinking or swimming of the in- 
cluded bulb. 

b. coiicr, A thing which floats upon the surface. 
.^®33 Loudon Encycl. Archil, § 1262 The swimmings, or 
light grams that are skimmed off in the cistern 

t3. A watered pattern in a fabric. Obs. rare, 

1611 Florio, a ^vaue, a s-numming as in datnaske 

cr chamblet. 

4. A slate of dizziness or giddiness ; Tcrtigo. 
Usually TOJimmin^ of the head or brain. 

*530 Palscr. 278/2 Sw^'m>*ng in the bed, lestoumement. 
1556 WiTHALs Diet. (1568) 72 b/i Swimming in the heade, 
vertigo, 1581 Mulcaster Positioni xxi. (1887)90 It is com- 
mended for a remedie against the swiming of the head. 
1601 Holland PlinyxxA. xxx. II. m It is good for the 
swimming and dirzinesse of the bralne. 2684 \V. Russell 
Phys. Treatise 133 A Man of middle Age having, .a Swim- 
ming in his Head. 2770 Foote Lame Lover ii, A faintness, 
a kind of swimming. 2871 L, Stephen Playp'. Bur. (1894) 
xiii. 305, 1 could not look over a precipice without a swim- 
ming in the head. 

fg, 2649 Milton ^ftoK.xxvili. 240 Upon a sudden qualm 
and swimming of thir conscience. 

5. An appearance as of something floating or 
wavering before the e3'es. 

2760-72 H. UtiOQKE. Fool of Qttal. (rSog) II. 93 My knees 
trembled . , ; a swmming came oefore my eyes. 2771 Ssiol- 
LETT Humphry CL, Lei. to Leivis 8 May, The continual 
swimming of those phantoms before mj' eyes, gave me a 
swimming of the head. 2833 L, Ritchie Wand. Loire 234 
He was affected by a reeling of the brain and a swimming 
of the eyes. 


6. attrib. and Comb,, as swimm^n^^apparatus, 
•belt, -Jiit, 'foot, -girdle, -leg, -organ, -paddle, -paw, 
-plate, -web ; swimming^batlt, -place, -pond, -school’, 
s-wimmiiig-bell, a bell-shaped part or organ, as a 
nectocalyx, by which an animal propels itself 
through the water; swimming-bladdep, (a) the 
air-bladder of a fish, which enables it to keep its 
balance in swimming ; (3) an inflated bladder to 
assist a person in swimming; swimming-tub 
Calico-printing etc., a tub of colours, with a 
floating layer of fabric, on which a block is laid to 
colour its surface. 

287s Knight Diet. Jifeek., ^Stuimming-apparatus .., a 
float or dress to sustain a person in the water. 290a B. D. 
Jackson Gloss. Bot. TerTtxs, Stoimming’opparatus, in 
Arolla, three apical cpisporic spongy masse.s of tissue, sur- 
rounding a central conical body ivith an array of fine fila- 
ments (^mpbell). 1742 Daily Advertiser ^5 May {H. i- Q. 
lotb Ser. X, 85), The Pleasure or •Swimmiog Bath, which 
is more than forty-three Feet in length. 28^ H. Lane 
Differ. Rheum. Dis. (ed. 2) X03 The ladies’ swimming bath 
at the New Royal Baths. 2862 J. R. Greene iJ/a/t. Anim. 
ffingd., Caleni, 27 The * nectocafyees or •sw-imming bells 
with -which the hydrosoma may be provided. 2836 ‘ Stone- 
henge* Brf/.5/:?r<x5i2/x Various kinds of Apparatus have 
been recommended for sustaining the body, as cork-jackets, 
♦swnmming-belts, bladders, &c. 17x3 Derham Phys. TheoL 
xo note. If the *Swimming-Bladdcr of any Fish be pricked 
or broken, such a Fish sinks presently to the bottom. 1843 
Holtz.apffel Turning I. 135 Isinglass.. is prepared from 
the sound or swimming-bladder of the sturgeon. 1838 O. \V, 
Holmes Aut Breakf.4. il (1883) 32 Don’t puncture their 
swimming-bladders; don’t break the ends of their brittle and 
unstable reputarions. x86t P. P. Carfenter in Rep, Smith- 
sonian Inst, i860, 240 The animal h^ a broad •sTrimming 
fin, armed wth an operculum. Hid. 234 Aelesia is like 
Aptysia, without shell or *srs*imming flaps. 1826 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomel. xxiL (iSiS) II. 303 The envelope of the inter- 
mediate tarsi.. Is fringed on one side with hairs, to enable 
the insects to use them as *.swmming feet. 1626 Bacon 
Hew Atl. 42 Wee haue Shipps and Boates for Going under 
Water, and Brooking of Seas; Also *SwimmiDg-GirdIes 
and Supporters. 1700 T. Brown Antusem. Ser. «5* Com. 
Ill Under that Bulk was a Projector clicking off bis 
Swimming Girdles, to keep up Merchants Credi^ from 
sinking, 2835 Partington' s Brit. CyeL Arts ff Su, Jl- 
803/2 The swimming girdle, about five inches wid^ is 
placed round the pupil's breast. 2872 Darwin 
Man II. ix. 1. 328 The males. .alone are furnished wiin 
perfect *swimming-legs. i86x T. R. Greene pTan. Amm. 
Kingd., Calent. 213 The endodermal lining of the polypue 
passes into the central carity of the '•saumming-organ. x^S 
Oracle Encycl. 1. 567/2 The forelimbs, repr^euted by 
•sttummlng-paddlcs, are of small size. 2808 J. Fle.mi.nc tn 
Menu Wernerian Hat. Hist. Soe. (iSii) 1. 134 There wc^ 
two ^swimming-paws flf 1 may be allowed the exprcwion), 
corresponding to the pectoral fins in fishes, situated in we 
forepart of the body [of the narwal] towards the under-side- 
1B40 Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 41^ The lateral swimming- 
pieces at the extremitj’of the tail. .are thrown back at its 
sides.. .The six or four following legs terminate in a swim- 
mlag-plaie- 2591 Perctvall.^. Dici,,Hadadere,-^ s'mm- 
ming place. 2833 Loudon Encycl. Archil. § 2443 A garden 
containing a bowling-green, quoit-ground, cncket-gro^c. 
♦swimming-pond, and baths, 2833 Partington s Bni. Lyci. 
Arts 4- Sci. II- 803/2 Every •swimming school ought to 


ha^ a leaping tower. 2742 Daily Advertiser 28 May {H. 
d' Q- 10th Ser, X, 89), •Swimming-Staj's are made by the 
above Exchange-Keeper to the utmost Perfection. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 240 The *swimming or colour-tub is usually 
douWe, and serves for two tables. 2871 Darwin Desc. Man 
XL xii. II. 24 The hind-feet are provided with a ^swimming 
wxb. 

Swi mmin g (swi*mig), ppl. a. [f. Swim v. + 
That swims, in various senses. 

1. Moring along in thew’ater by natural means 
of progression ; that habitually swims, as some 
birds and insects. 

exooo /Elfric Gen. t. 20 Teon nu ba wmteni forS swim, 
mende omn cucu on life. £2050 Byrkt/ertEs Hamiboc in 
Anglia (1885) VIII. 310 He ^escop call wjTmcynn & creo- 
pende & fleosende & swymmende. c 2460 Towneley Mysi. 
1. 55 The water to norisb the fysh swymand. 1603 Shaks. 
Lear 111. iv. 234 Poor Tom, that cates the swimniing Frog. 
1804 Shaw Gen. Zool.V. ^62 Swimming Pegasus. -.Native 
of the Indian seas. 1839 Todd's Cycl, Anat. Index, Swim- 
ming birds (Natatores). 2862 Ansted Channel Isl, ir. ix, 
(ed. 2) 232 The spider crab, and swimming or velvet crab, 
are also eaten. 

"h, fig. Characterized by easy smooth motion or 
progress, as of a person swimming; free from 
obstruction or difficulty. 

2760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQual. (1809) II, 88 During a 
swimming period of six years, I scarce remember to have 
experienced the smallest discontent. 2830 in Cobbett Rur. 
Rides (1835) II. 320 Emigration is going on at a swimming 
rate. ^1854 H. SIiller Sch. ^ Sehm, xxii. (1857) 496, 1 
, .carried my election by a swimming majority, 
c, Stoeh Exchange, (See qnot.) 

2870 Medbery iliyn tf Myst. Wall Sir. 138 Swimming 
market— the opposite of a sick market. Everything is 
buo)*ant. 

2. Floating in the water ; spec, in Bot. (see qnot. 

1S59). 

c 2000 iELFRic Horn. II. 60 Se swymmenda arc [ = Noah's 
arkl, 1548 Turner Homes Herhes 65 Potamogeton . . maye 
be namw in englishe Pondplantajme, or stvymmynge plan- 
tajme. 2597 Gerarde Herbal if. cclxxxvii. 6S0 {heading) Of 
Duckesmeate.andotherswimmingherb^. 2706 E. Ward 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 2 A Ship of War... It’s the most 
admirable swimming (jonlri\*ance, that ever mortal Thought 
brought forth. 2793 Marti'N Lattg. Bot., Sudnitning or 
Floating leaf. 2859 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Swimming, 
used >*aguely for aquatics, which either float on the surface, 
or have their leaves floating. More restrictedly applied to 
aquatics which are wholly immersed, and also free from 
attachment to the bottom. 2870 tr. Pouchet's Universe 
(1871) 42 The swimming fucus 01 sea.weed. 2879 Tvndau. 
Fragm. Sei. (ed. 6) I. xiiL 374 When the pole of an ordinary 
magnet is brought to act upon the si^imming needle [i.e. 
floating upon a liquid]. 

b. Swimming stont : a kind of stone so light as 
to float upon water ; = Float-ston’E 2. 

2758 Borlasb Hat, Hist. Corttw. xxx In a copper-mine., 
near Redruth, they have a stone which they call the Swim- 
ming-stone, 2842 Penny Cyel. XIX. 299/2 Cavernous 
quartz is termed Spongiform quartz or Swimming stone. 
f o. fig. Wavering, unsteady. Obs. rare. 

2596 Nashe 5q^>wj Walden •Jl Certaine strange dreames 
..which wel she hoped were but Idle swimming fancies of 
no consequence. 2603 Bacon Kalerius Terminus i. ^Vks. 
2857 III, 239 As far as a swimming anticipation could take 
hold. 

\^.fig. Superficial, on the surface. Obs. rare, 
a 2679 T. Goodwtn Work of Holy Spirit v. vi. ^\^cs. 2703 
V. I. 205 An abundance. .of swimming knowledg, common 
cnligbtning. 

•f* 3. Of the carriage of the body ; (Characterized 
by a smooth waving inotioD. Obs. 

2390 Shaks. Mids. H.sui. 130 Which she with pretty and 
with swimming gate Following, .Would imitate, and saile 
vpon the X/and. 2694 N. H, Ladies Diet. 269/2 A Swim- 
ming Gate, or an affected Pace, as if you were.. measuring 
the ground by the Footasyoopassalong. Ibid. 495/® He., 
admires her swiming Carriage. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 

52 F 2 Ihat sw'imming Air of your Body. 1732 Lady M, W, 
Montagu Poems, Farew. to Bath vi, Somerville, of cour- 
teous mien,.. With swimming Haws, and Brownlow blithe. 

4, Overflowing (in qnot. iransf). 

c 2586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. xcwu tii, You streamy rivers 
clapp your swymmiog bands. 

b. Of the eyes: Suffused with tears ; -watery. 

«X729 Congreve Tears of Amaryllis 226 From her 

swimming eyes began to pour Of softly falling rain a silver 
show’r. 28^ Tennyson En, Ard, 322 She rose, and fixt 
hex swimming eyes upon him. 

c. advb, 

18S7 SufpL yamiesods Sc. Diet., Addenda, Swimming 
..also used as an adv., as 5n the phrase swimming fitll, L e. 
abundantly, copiously full or fillM, well stocked. 

5, Affected witl^ or characterized by, dizziness 
or giddiness. 

2607 Tofsell Fextrf. Beasts 533 For the.. curing of the 
swimming diziines or giddines in the head, 1688 King's 
Declar. 22/2 Yet you-, are in no Danger at all of Falling 
Down, from any other Cause, but tbe Swimming Cor^ipt 
of your Own Head. 1760-7* H. Brooke Foot of QuaL 
(iSog) II. 59 A swimming kind of stupor would fall ..upon 

my souL 2828 Byron xviii, Ihe cold, dull, swim- 

ming, dense ^nsation of recurring sense. 284* Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 12833) 1. 27B My bead got into a swimming 

Bridges Eros f( Psyche April *xvr, bhe yieidw, 
and iw borne -with swimming brain And airy joy, along the 
inountmn side* ....... . . 

b. Of the eyes or sight (cf. L. ccuh natames, 

Itimitia natantia). r.. - ^ 

2697 Dkvden Virg. Georg, xv. 727 An Iron Sibber shuts 
my swimming Eyes. 2697 — jEnexdv. 2223 ^e Fdoi.. 
Sooa clos’d his swimmmg Eyes, and lay supiae- 2519 
Keats Eve ef Si. Mark 55 With aching neck and swim- 
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ming ej'es. And dazed with saintly iraag’ries. 28x9 Byron 
II. cxn, And slowly by his swimming eyes was seen 
A lovely female face. 2B27 Lytton Felhant Ixxv, No 
trembling of the hand,nQ error of the swimming sighL 

Swimmili^ly (swi*miqli), adv, £f, prec. + 
•LT 2,] In a swimming manner, 

L With easy smooth progress ; smoothly and 
without impediment; with uninterrupted success 
or prosperity, f In early use, esp. with bear, 
carty : With conspicuous success, with eclat. 

16*2 FpnuHER & Mass. Prophetess i. Hi, Max. Can such 
a Rascal as thou art, hope for honour?.. Yes, and 
bear it too, And bear it swimmingly. 2634 Nicholas Papers 
(Camden) II. 52 Lord Pcrcey carried himselfe swimmingly 
and said more for then against the Chancelor. 2668 Ether- 
T.'Dc^She Would if She Could i. i, Prithee let us dine to- 
gether to-day, and^be swimmingly merry. 2678 CkrwAY 
Friendship in F. 1. i, He never dreamshovr swimmingly his 
owm Affairs are manag’d at home. 2696 Vanbrugh Relapse 
IV. i. So, matters go swimmingly. 2754 Warburtos in W. 
6* Hurd's LetL (i8c^) 286 Onlj* this last year or two I was 
going swimmingly on. I have now struck upon a rock, 
x8*4 Lady Granville Lett. 14 Mar, (2894) 1. 266 Uhe inter- 
view went off very swimmingly. 1844 Macaulay in Tre- 
velyan Life^ ^ Lett, (1876) 11. x. 252 The article on Chatham 
goes on swimmingly.^ 2^3 Forbes-Mitchell Remin. Gt. 
Mutiny 135 Everything went swimmingly with the prose- 
cution. 

2. With a smooth gliding movement. 

*745 Genii. Mag. July 3S4/2 Like fluttering angels they 
swimmingly move. 28x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 37 Per- 
haps the reality did not appear quite .so swimmingly elegant 
..as the fancy of the thing (re. a rustic dance] had been. 284* 
BRomfiNC Waring i. iv, E'en so, swimmingly appears. 
Through one's after-supper musiogs, Some lost Lady of old 
years. 

Swimminguess (swi-miques). rare. [f. 
SwnrxmcG ppl. a. -i- -xESS.j a. A misty or moist 
appearance (of the eyes), b. Smooth gliding 
movement. 


2700 CoNCRE\x V, You see that picture 

has a sort of a— Ha, Foible ! a Sw'imminguess in the ej*es. 
2746 H. Walpole ir/. ioConsvay 24 Oct., His eyes. .had 
..a certain melancholy swimmingness, that described hope- 
less love rather than a natural amorous languish. 2835 T. 
Hook G. Gurney I. rii, 283 There was a sw-an-Iike swim- 
mingness about her air and gaiL 

Swimmist (swimist). [f. Swiji v. + -ist.] 
A habitual or professional swimmer. 

i88z Cuckoo 22 June, Champion swimmists like Webb 
and Beckwith. 1885 Graphic 3 Jan. 11/3 The Serpentine 
Christmas Day Morning Handicap, to the decision of which 
so many swimmists look forward. 

Swimmy (swimi), fl. [f. Sttnu i-. + .t.] In- 
clined to dirtiness or giddiness. Also in Comb. 

2836 F. Scraps fr. yml. 223 To look down was 

quite enough to cause one's bead to be unpleasantly swimmy. 
2882 C, Whitehead Heps 42 Ihe operators must not b^ 
swimmy-headed. 289* Ste^xnson Vailima Lett. xvii. 
(189s) 153 My bead rather swimmy. 

Hence Swi'mmlness, dizziness. 

2^4 Conan Doyle Parasite 96 , 1 had a dizziness and 
swimminess which rapidly passed away. 

fSwincll. Ohs. Forms; 3 swinche, suinch, 4 
Ewinch, swynche, Ayenb. zuyuch- [Aphetic f. 
I-swI^'CH. Cf. S;via*cH.] Toil, labour. 

2*.. Moral Ode 369 in O. E. Horn. I. i8x per is weleabute 
grame and rcste abuten swinche. 2*97 [see Swench). 1340 
Ayenb. 83 Alle ]>iss hmges make]? zueie zujmch zor3-s 
tyeares and wepinges. 

+ Swiud, V. Obs. Also 4 swynde. [OE. 
swindan, pa.t. swand,5Wimdon, pa.pple. •swtinden 
» OHG. suuintan, sttindan, pa.t. sttanl, (MHG. 
swinden, occas. swinten, G. schwhxden, schwand, 
geschwunden, whence Da. svinde), a formation 
with -nd- on the Tent root swf- (cf. Icel. svfa to 


abate), parallel to a formation with -n-, repr. by 
OHG. swSnan (MHG. swinen, G. schweimn') of 
the same meaning, MLG- swtnai to be slow, <i)N. 
svina to subside, and to a formation with -m-, 
repr. by SwiJiE and the related forms.] intr. To 
waste away, languish ; to dwindle, decrease ; to 
vanish, disappear. Hence f Swinden ppl. a., en- 
feebled, enervated (cf. Aswikd 2 , FobswocI'DEK). 

tr. Bxda*s Hist, iv. xxv. (1899) 500 Eallc.-oOde 
befioC slaspc swundon, o83e to sjunum wncedon. exow 
Ags. Ps. (Spelman) xxxiiii. 15 (xxxuc. Swindan cu 
dydest. .sawle his. a 1200 Moral Ode n in O. E. Hctn. I. 
163 Vre sw'inc and ure tilhc h ofie iwoned to swinden. 
rx»7S Lay. 23670 panne mai me singe Of one swndene 
kinge pat hb l^ot haueb imaked And his emht-MW for- 
sake. 23.. St. Erkenwclde 34- in }ion:m. Aitengi. 

(iBSi) 274 Sodenly bis swete chere swj-ndid & faylide. 
aixtj Pet. Songs (Camden) 250 Thus me pijeth the pore 
that is oflute pris: Nede in swot and mswjTik swyr.de mot 

swo. <1x380 ^Jiner Pcexnsfr.leryien 

lenere and louere of largenesse, Swete and swettest Pot 


neuermay swynde. ^ _ 

Swindg©, Swindgel, var. SwiKCfl, SwI^CL^. 
Swindle, Local variant of S'Vih'CLE sb. 
Also in Cemb. swyndilland »» SwiycLE-HAKi>. 

24.. Horn, in ^Vr..^^’uIcke^ 656/7-8. Hcc ex^didrum, a 
swyndylstoc. Hecexcudium, a suyndilland. *857 Bozrow 
Rexn. Rye xxx, I drank with the esters, who sang me 

«ontrs about rural life, such as— -‘5111102 in ihesi«Ic;Md 
listening to the swindle of the flail, as it^ sounds dub-a-dub 
on the corn, from the neighbouring barn.' 

t Swindle, Obs. [ad. early mod.Da. 
swindet {pu. ewendel) « MHG. svnndel, svinfel 
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SWINE. 


(G. sch'wz)tdel)j f. Tent. swizid ~ : see StvixD v, and 
-LE. Cf. SwiKDLiNO vhh Giddiness, vertigo, 

X559 ^loRtv'YNG Evcnyin* 137 This lyquor is good for the 
headache^ fallmge sicknesse, frens>’e, s^*indle or turnsicknes. 

Swindle (swi'nd*!), sb.^ [f. Swiii’dle 

1 . An act of s^vindliug; a fraudulent transaction 
or scheme; a cheat, fraud, imposition. 

iBs* C. W.Day Five Yrs'. Resid. IV, Indies II. 185 The 
West India Islant^ are full of the swindles of European 
ttadesmen. Wineand spirits areshoduagWad ulcerated, [etc.]. 
xESt ymU Inst, Bankers Nov, 573 lube trustees under 
liquidation never have their btUs taxed ; they charge what 
they like and do v;hat they like; it is a perfect swindle ^^ith 
them, 

h). sptc, (slang or local) : see quots. 

1870 Law Re/arts, Davey v. Wahnslcy (Fanner), Lot- 
teries arc announced and commonly known as swindles, 
1872 ScHECE DE Vehe AtnericamsJizs 576 IVhen he [sc. a 
Western man] v.-xshes to know what he has to pay, be asks, 
What's the damage? or, not so charitably, What’s the 
swindle? 1890 BARpiiRf:& LEiAND,S“/ii//^Z?/<rf. s. v.,^Vhen 
a proposition is made to toss for a drink by spinning a coin, 
the phrase is generally ‘let's have a swindle . 

2 . Something thsX is not \7hat it appears or is 
pretended to be ; a * fraud ^4 coUoq. 

x866 Howells Ver^t. Life i. 4 Let us take, for example, 
that pathetic swindle, the Bridge of Sighs. 1882 T. G. 
Bowles Flotsam ^ jeisas/t 395 As a sea the Mediterranean 
is^amere swindle. It is, indeed, not a sea at all, but a 
miserable puddle. 

f SwindlCf Obs , : see SwixDLHtG vbL 
SwiTldle, c'.- [Back-formation f. Swindler.] 

1 . ifzlr. To act the swindler ; to practise fraud, 
imposition, or mean artifice, csp. for the purpose 
of obtaini-ng money. 

1782 Bailey, S^ftalCf to get Money on false Pretences. 
xE« jAstES Jililit. Bid., Swindle ,. .sl cant word signifying 
to cheat. 1820 Shelley Hyznn Merc, xlir. Those Who 
swindle, house-break, sheep-steal, and shop-Uft. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair y:xx\\. Hardy English adventurers 
who have, .swindled in all the capitals of Europe. 

2 . irans. To cheat, deixaud (a person) cut of 
money or property. 

1803 Syd. SsiiTH Del/)kirte Wks. 1859 1 , 46/1 Though she 
swindles Delphine out of her estate. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. 
CkrUUqr^ Having been intrusted with the management of 
a bank in the Piscina fullica, he swindled and ruined the 
depositors. 1908 R. Bacot A, Cuihheri xiv. 16-2 It appears 
that de] Monte has swindled his wife— his wndow—oat of 
every sixpence^ she possessed- 
"b. To bring into some specified condition by 
swindling, 

x8xo in Life Adam ClarkeviiL (1834) 152 , 1 mightswindle 
away this poor Sarah Boswell from your chapels to ours, 
*839 Thackeray Fatal Bods Oct., when I had prid the 
debt into which I had bscnr/dndled by her. 

3. To get or gain by swindling. ? Oit. 

’ 1804 Revel. Pluiarck 11 . 3cd The convention of Alexan- 
dria, v/hich Buonaparte swindled from the tremblingMelas. 
X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in, l v, Lainotte.,had, .swindled a 
sum of three-hundred Jiwes from one of them. 

Swindleabl© (swi'ndlab’l), a. stonct-vid. [f. 
Swindle c ^.2 j~ -able.] Capable of being or liable 
to be svrindled. 

1874 M, Colliss Th. in Garden (x 2 Zo) I, vii, 583 , 1 have 
had to pay many of their bills, chiefly I think because 1 look 
easily swindleable (to coin a word). 

Swindledom (swimdUdsm). nonce'Vjd, [f. 
Swindle j 5,3 4 --Doir.] The realm or domain of 
swindles. 

1893 Scott. Leader zo Juno 10 (beading) The latest from 
swindledom. 

Swindler (swirndlsj), [ad, G, schwindler 
giddy-minded person, extravagant projector, esp. 
in money matters, cheat, L sckwhideln to be giddy, 
act thoughtlessly or extravagantly, swindle, going 
^ck to MHG- stoiizdeln, OHG. sziintildn (cf. 
MUG. swindelj stuirziel, OHG. sutzintUod dizzi- 
ness), frequent. L suUztan to waste away, languish, 
lose consciousness, etc. : see Swind v. and -le. 
CL Do. STiVezzdeJaar, 

Orig. a c^t word, said to have been introduced into 
Eoadra by German Jews about 1762, and to have been first 
used in Iitei^e by Lord hlansfield. Sec Bailey's Diet, 
ed. 17S2, and Slang Did. (1873) 317,) 

One who practises frsmd, imposition, or mean 
artifice for purposes of gain 5 one who systematic- 
ally defrauds or cheats others ; a cheat, 

Ann. Reg., Chren, 175/2 Dupes to the designing arts 
cf the wretches distinguished by the name of Swindlers. X707 
{title) Adventures of the Extravagant Wit ; or the English 
Swindle, shewing the various Frauds and Tricks he com- 
mitted in London and the most distant parts of the Globe, 
1819 Zn-zixsci Peter Bell ^rd -a. ii, A swindler, living as he 
can. j 83 ^ Jessop? Coming cf Friars ill. 159 The swindler 
ajvrays thinks his victim afooL 
Hence (all nonce-'wdsl) Swi’afllerdom, the realm 
of swindlers, swindlers collectively ; Swi'ndler- 
ship, the condirion of a swindler; Swi^adlery, 
the practice of a swindler, swindling. 

Mall G. 16 .\ug. 9/r Tne enterprise of London 
SwindleMomseemstobeillimitable. x 852 CKKLXVEPredk. 
Gt. XII- xi. IIL 34X What is truth, falsity, human Kingship, 
*Swindlership? 1833— Mise, Bss., Cagliostro 
(1-72) V. 93 Had there been no sumptuary or adultery or 
Law-acts, 2837 — Fr. Rev. i. n. vi, Swindlery 
and Blacjcgnardism have stretched bands across the Channel, 
ana saluted mutually, 

f Swindliixg, vbl. sb.'^ Obs. rare. In 6 


I 
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swyndelyiige. [ad. G. schwindtluzig (OHG. 
szeiiziiluttga, MHG. swindehiszgd), f. schwizzdd 
Swindle sb.^, schwinddn vb,, formalions on Teut, 
swind- (see SwiND z^.).] Swimming in the head, 
dizziness, giddiness. 

1527 A.'nxiiiVff Bmtnrwyke's Disiyll. IVaters'K.Wh, [It] is 
go^ agaynste the swyndelynge in the bede. 

Swindling (swi'ndlig), vb/. sb.^ [f. Swindle 
z/. 2 -i--iNGi.] The action of Swindle the 
practice of a swindler; fraud or imposition for 
purposes of gain; systematic cheating. 

1792 H. Walpole Let. to IV. Belce 24 Sept., A deep laid 
plan of political swndliog. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xviii. IV. 177 He seems not to have taken up the trade of a 
false witness till he could no longer support himself by beg- 
ging or swindling. 2869 Adam Smitlis IV. H. I. ii. ii. 326 
note. Free trade in banking, it has been wisely and wittily 
said, is free trade in swindling. 

Swi'ndling, pfL a. [L Swindle 5^.2 4. 2, 

Cf. prec.] 

1 . That stvindles ; acting or dealing fraudulently. 

X79S KtRWAS Elem. Min. (cd. 2) I. Pref. p. xv, Ignorant 

or swindling dealers at Naples. 1809 J. Ad^ms IVks. (1854) 
IX. 6x0 Our medium is depreciated by the mnltiindc of 
swindling banks. 1877 Black xiv. The swind- 
ling old heathen. 

2 . Of acts, etc.: Involving a swindle, fraudulent 

1809 Maucih ^iV . 5 /ax VII. xii. Pii He declared his..ab. 

horrcnce of becoming a party. .in a mere swindling trick. 
X879 Geo. Eliot Tkeo. Such xvx 283 Since his name for 
virtue served as an efTecrivc part of a swindling apparatus. 

Hence Swimdlingly adv. 

18S7 Mrs.Daly Digging ff Squatting xdx.\-)x The break- 
up of many of the more swindlingly formed enterprises 
naturally ensued. 

Swine (swain). PI. swine. Forms : Singular 
and Plural. 1-4 swin, 1-6 swyn, 4-5 snyn, 
4-7 sw y ne, (4 suine, swiyii, sqnine, Ayenb, 
zuyii, 4-5 aquyiie, 5 fiwyyii, awyyiie, aweyne, 
aqwyne, 6 suyne, awyin, swyen, 7 sweyn, 
afrvrine), 5- evriiie. Plural in -s. 5 awynes, 6, 
8-9 swines. [Common Teutonic : OE. swhz 
sir. n. *5 OFris., OS., MLG. swzn, MDu. swijn, 
(NFris. swinity EFris. swin^ WFris. swyzzj LG, 
swim, Du- zwijzt), OHG,, MHG. swtn, (G. 
schwein), ON. svizz, (Sw., Da. svm), Goth. 
swtin OTeut. *swizzcm, neat, of adj. formation 
with sufnx -i>w- {cUh. suttzus, OSL svim swinish, 
and see -ine suffix'^) on the root of L. szis, Gr. vs, 
and Sow sb.^ 

The orig. use may have been either generic or 
restricted to the young of the swine ; for the latter 
cf. Goth, gaiteiiz, OHG. gei^^itt young goat, kid, 
cogn. w. OE, gJelezz of goats, I- hsedizzus of kids 
Indo-eur. *gkaidiizo-, f. ghaid- Goat.] 

L An animal of the genus Stis or family Suidas, 
comprising bristle-bearing non-ruminant hoofed 
mammals, of which the full-grown male is called 
a boar, the full-grown female a sow, esp. the 
common species Sus scrofa, domesticated from 
early times by Gentile nations for its flesh, and 
regarded as a type of greediness and tmcleanness, 
(Now only literary, dialectal, or as a generic term 
in zoology, etc., being superseded in common use 
"by pig or kog‘. see these words.) 

(tz) sing, cqzs Corpus Gloss. (Hes^ls) S 700 Suis, swin. 
a 1020 Riddles xli. (.xl.j 105 (Gr.) Mara ic com & fsrttrs, 
hoaae amaxsted swin. ^1x22 O. E. Chron. (Laud hlS.) an. 
xo35^ Nc an cu d« an swin naw bslyfon. a xzoo Moral Ode 
X43 in O, E. Hem, 1 . 169 Swunes bred© is swi 5 e swete, swa 
is of wild© dore. C1203 Lay. 468 Al swa hot wild© swin 
p WToteS 5©ond h^n grouen. a xzzg Ancr. R. 228 As© swan 
ipund ta© sci uorte ueUen. a. 1300 Cursor M. 26751 ((Ik)U.) 
pal sal yo w vp on balkes lift Als suine [Faitf. sqoine) hat ar 
to salting tlft. c 2333 R. Brusne Ckroiu Ivaee (Rolls) 12342 
By a ni5'kd fir be sat, Rostjmg a swyn gret £: faL a 14^0 
Sir Degrev. Z39S Sche broujt f/am the fcycnene A scheld 
of a wyldc swynne. 1535 Coverdale / Macc. x. 47 To offre 
vp swynes flesh and other vnclene beastes. 2^96 Shaks. 
'J’am. Shr. Induct, i. 34 Oh monstrous beast, how like a 
swnne he lyes. 2634 ^Iilton Comus 53 Circe ..Whose 
charmed Cup Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, And 
downvrard fell into a groveling Swine. 2682 Skaowell 
Lane. Witches xi. Coursing had gottca me a woundy stomach, 
and I cat like a Swine- 2780 ^W'per Love of World Re* 
proved 3 There is a part in evVy swine No friend or follower 
of mine May taste. 2799 S. Fbeesia?? Town Off". 58 He 
found a swine going at large in the town, 

(b) pi. c 833 sElfrzd Boetk. xxxvii. § 4 He bi 5 aniicest 
fettum sirinon h* syle willa 5 li^an on fuluxn solum. ^2200 
Frin^Cell. Hem. 37 Det oref h® ht^ dear waneS beS shep 
& reSerea & get & swin. <2x300 Cursor M. 4711 [paij 
sogbt totes, als he suine, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiax. 
{Placidas) 319 He..al his bestiale sleu ia hy,..assi5, mnlis, 
schepe & swyne. 2421 Ccv. Led Bk. 27 We commaund 
hat no man bane no Swyne goyng in the hy3e streit. ^2452 
Termes of Venery in J. H^gkin Proper Terms 
Sundyr of wylde Swyne, Dryftc of Tame Swyne. 1528 
Roy Rede me (Arb.) 113 There is grountynge of plgges and 
swyne With lowynge of oxen and fcye. 2562 Leigh Surv. 
(J577) Fivb, Neither maie Geese or Swine haue common, 
but by the lordes sufleraanc^ iSyi Miltos P. R. rv, 630 
Thee and thy Legions, yelling they shall fl>*e. And beg to 
hide them in a herd of Swine. 2^6 W. H. Marshall 
Rural Eeen. W. Eng. II. 222 Of Swine, Soraerseisbire 
appears still to persevere in the old white breed. 284S 
VouATT Pig 24 Swine are the most prolific cf all demesti- 


cated animals. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. iv. 296 The 
rooting swine Beneath the hedge.tow oak-trees grunt and 
whine. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Gj, His Swyneherd, h- 
tbat kept his swynes. 1551 in Stryp^ Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. 
II. V. 285 Beeves, muttons, veals, swines. 2738 [G. Smith] 
Cur. Relat. 11 , 421 When Swines continue longer than 
ordinary in the Mire. 27^ Bro’.w Compl. Farmer 41 
Young shoots, which are swines of about three quarters of 
a year old. 2850 H. Melville White Jacket I. xv. 93 
Some of you chaps haven't no more manners than so many 
swines ! 

b. In proverbial and allusive expressions, and 
in fig. context. 

^2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. viL 6 Ne ne wurpen eowre 
meregrotu toforan eowyum swynon. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 135 
Ne sculcn ge nawiht jimstones Icggen swinen to mete. 23. . 
Guy Warw. (A.) 3680 J?ou sest Mahoun ne Apolin Be nou^t 
w'orh h® hrestel of a swin. c 2386 Chaucer Matt 0/ Law's 
T. 647 And stolen were hise lettres prj'uely Out of hts box 
j whil he sleep as a swyn. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 360 The 
j servanu Hch to dnmke Swyn Begunne forto route fasle- 
' 25^ Udall Erasm. Apoph. 342 b, A sw^me to teachc 
Mincrua, was a prouerbe [etc.]. Js6o in Maitl. Club Misc. 

! III. 210 That lecherous Swyne the Byschem of Rome 
I (quhai bais rutet wp the Lordis wyneyard sa as in him 
wes). 2583 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 91 Fire enough for a 
Flint, Pcarle enough for a Swine. 2590 Greekwood Col* 
led. Sclaund, Art. G j, Wc sayd you shall finde it..a pyg 
of that Swyne. 15^ Shaks. Merry W. iv. u. 209 'Tis old, 
but true, Still Swine cats all the draugh. ajCoo Mokt- 
coMERiE Misc. P. XXX. 42 (Laing MS.) Lat me nocht sleip 
in sleuth, In stinkand .<;ty wdth sathanis sinful! suyne. z6c8 
WiiXET Hexapia Exod. 6B3 A certaine Serbonist, then a 
popish bishop.. a swine out of the same slie. 2762 Brit. 
Mag. II, 440 The tricks of old Circe deter us from Wine, 
Tbo' wc honour a Boar, w'C won't make ourselves Swine. 

' 2821 Scott Kenilw. xix, He that does me not reason is a 
swine of Sussex, and 111 make him kneel to the pledge, if I 
1 should cut his hams, and smoke them for lacon- 

2 . jig. Applied opprobrionsly to a sensual, de- 
graded, or coarse person ; also (in mod. use) as a 
j mere term of contempt or abuse. 

I c 2380 WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 263 Mannis lawis hav 
distemperid kynde of men, and turned hem into sw-ym. 
c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 687 Ye mais^ Swyne ye ydel 
wrcchhes. 2430-40 Lvdc. t, xi. (MS. Bodl. 263) 51/^2 

How that this swjm. .This Thiestes, afftirEuropa Lay bi his 
doubler callid Pelfopia. 2532 Tlvdale Expos. 2 John ii. 13-27 
(1537J 42 Lechery. .makeih a man altogether a swyne. 2594 
• Shaks. Rich. III. v. ii. 20 Tbis foule Swine Is rovr cuen in 
the Gentry of this Isle, 2842 Brow.vikc Soliloquy Span. 
Cloister \x, Gr*r*r— you swine I 2B92 Farrar Darkness <5- 
Datun xxxviii, I shall be butchered to amuse these swine. 
25507 H. Wykdham Flare of Fooilighis xxxv, The swine 
might have had the decency to have made up bis alleged 
mind a bit sooner. 


3 . swvitfish’. see 5. 

2844 W. H. IkAXWZLLSPorts^ Adv. 5r<>/.xv.(285s)z43The 
‘ wolLfisb here ‘swine , [anarhickas lupus of Linnsus). 

4 . Obvious Combinations : attrib., as swine- 
bristle, flesh, •^-greun [Gbotn r^.^/snout], -leather 
[cf. G. schwein{s)leder}, -market, \-pork, -trough, 
etc.; adj. = SvaiDSH, as in swine enjoyment, 
security, objective, etc., as swine-buyer, -catcher, 
-dealer, -eater, -keeper, -keepistg; swisze-eating Vi 6 j.; 
swine-likenA], and adv. ; parasynlhetic(similative), 
as swine-faced, -headed, -vioztihed, -snouted adjs. ; 
occas, with swine's, as ^ swine' s-faced. 

CS440 Alphabet of Tales 356 pe barys on bis browhw^ 
lyke •sw-yne-brustyls. 2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. iir. x, 
Working on tanned bides, amid pincers, p^te*homs, rosin, 
swjDC'bristles, and a nameless flood of rubbish, z’jcn Lend. 
Gaz. No. 4^28/4 Richard Wells, of Ingoldsby in Lincoln- 
shire, ’Swinebuyer, 2835 App. Munic. Corpor. Rep. iv. 
2652 (Conglcton) The ■'swinc-calcbcr, levying ss. upon each 
vagrant pig, c 2502 Marlowe Jcvj of PJalta ir. i, These 
•swine-eating Chnstians. 2742 YouKoiY/. Ih. v. 14 Wit., 
lifts our *swine*enjoyments from the mire. 2595 Enq. 
Tripe-wife (1E82) 250 The pudding house, Where ^swine 
faede beautie onely sate in pride. 2596 Nashe Sajfrcn 
Walden Wks. 2905 III. 134 Two or three sturdie Plow-men 
(such as bis swines fac't bluecoate was). 15^ sxt Ft. Re- 
turn fr. Pamass. i. i 2S1 What an unmaneriic microcosffle 
was this ru'ine-faced downe. 2398 Tp.zviSA Barth. DeP. R. 
xviiL i. (BodL MS.). ‘S^^yne fleschc and schepe flesche is 
better rested J»an sode. 0x400 2 iIaukde\’, (Roxb.) ix. 36 pe 
Sarzenes also bringes forth na grj’sez, ne t>ai ete swyne 
flessch. 2884 J. T AIT Mind in Matter zZq The Jews.. pro* 
hibited from using swine-flesb. 2691 Ray N. C. Words ipi 
*Sunne-grezin, a Swnes snout, zqxo Sjbb aid Hist. Fife S 3 
*Swice*headed and mouth’d arid hacked,- 1508 Dui.'eAR 
Flyiing 130 Sueir swappit sw'anky, ‘•sv.ynekeper ay for 
swaittS. XSc6 Shaks. / Hen. IV, iv- ix. 3S A hundred and 
fiftxe totter’d Prodigalls, lately come from *Swine-keemDg. 
2409 in Beverley MSS. (HtsL AISS, Comm, syd) xoo Cali* 
Hlhyr, ♦suyu-letber. 2575-^3 Abp. Saxdys Seiyn. 256 Det 
vs cot *swinclike rettime to wallcwe in that slime a^ne. 
2604 Jas. I Countcrbl. to Tobacco (Axh.) 306 Oldc dmnkards 
tbinke they prolong their dayes, by their swinelikc diet. 
2624 Quarles Job xix. In Pleasures sincke, he takes a 
swinelike Pleasure. xZk& Pall Mall G. 26 May rt/r Crea- 
tures more sudne-Iike than human. 2467-S Rolls if Farl.. 
V. 603/2 A Strete called *Swynem.arket. 1620 Hollakd 
CamderPs Brit. (1637) 44s Rumford, the ^ory wb^f 
depeodeth on a swine mercat. * 45 ^ Sir G. Hay Gov. 
Prirxis Wks. (S.T.S.) IL 157 Sum man luxurious as a 
♦swyme pork, and sum chaste as a turlur dowe. 2633 Ford 
Broken H. in. ii. To one that franks his lust In *sw:c^ 
security of bestial incest. 2887 Morris Odyssey X. 239 And 
*swine'shape they had, and the voicc^.cf the boar. 2840 
Loner. Sp. Student z. iv, I tell you this is nothing but 
Vino Tinto of La Mancha, with a tang of the *5uine*skin. 
2592 Nashe Wks. 1904 L x6o Hce will.. sonnet 
a whole quire of paper in praise of Lacy *Swin-snout, his 
yeoIow'faVd Mxstres. 2900 V/. Archer tr, Ibsen's When we 
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decui Awaken 1. 14 Lop-eared, low-browed dog-skulls, and 
fattedswine-snouts. iSoaBaETOU Wonderswortit Hearinr 
Wks. (Grosart) II. E/i Squinte eyed, 'Swine snouted, wry 
bodycd, and splay footed. 1579 Fulke Heskim' Pari. 124 
Let him resorte to M. Heskins' 'swyne-trough. 1616 Deacon 
Tobacco Tortured 57 The SwiI hols swine-troffe. idtp in 
Ferguson & Nanson Manic. Rec. Carlisle (1687) 278 Keping 
of swine troughes in the hye streyt. 1827 Scott Chron. 
Canongaten, They come, with the prodigal son, to the husks 
and the swme-trough. ISS9 Richmond tl'ills (Surtees) 135 
One *swyne tubbe. 

5 . Special Combinations (also with swine's) : 
swine-baok, (a) a convex or arched back like 
that of a swine ( = Hogback 1) ; (i) in Coal- 
mining = Hogback 2 b, House-back 4 ; swine- 
baoked (-btekt) a., having a back like that of a 
swine ; spec, in Archery, having a cohvexly curved 
outline (opp. to saddle-backed) ; swine-badger = 
hog-badger (Hog .ri.I 13c); swine-orew (orue), 
-cruive dial. [Ckew 2, Cbuive], a pigsty; 
t swine-drunk a. [cf. ON. svindrnkkinn), exces- 
sively drunk, beastly drunk ; so f swine drunken- 
ness ; swine-eyes, eyes like those of a swine, 
which cannot be directed upwards ; swine fever, 
a name for two infectious diseases of swine (pro- 
duced by different bacteria), distinctively called 
hog-cholera, chiefly affecting the intestines, and 
swine-plagite, chiefly affecting the lungs (see 
below) ; swine-fish, the wolf-fish, Anarrhichas 
lupus, so called from the movement of its snout ; 
+ swine-garth, an enclosure for swine, a pigsty ; 
swine-girl, a girl who tends swine ; swine-grease 
(see swine’s grease below) ; Bwino(’s)-head, a 
swinish or self-indulgent person ; swine-hog = 
Hog ri.l i; swine-house [cf. ON. snUiahtis), 
a building in which swine are kept ; hence fswine- 
housegarth, an enelosed piece of ground contain- 
ing such a building ; swine-hulk, -hull dial. 
fHcLK ri.l, Hom, sb.'k 4b], a pigsty; "[swlne- 
lonse, a woodlouse, hog-louse, or sow-bug ; swine- 
meat dial., food for swine, hog-wash; swine- 
oat local (see quot.) ; swine(’a)-penny local (see 
quots.) ; swine-plague, an infections disease of 
swine, resembling but distinct from hog-cholera 
(see swine fever above) ; swine’s back, local name 
for a narrow hill-ridge (cf. Hogback 2 a); i-swina- 
seam, = swine’ s-grease ; •[ swine’s evil, = 

SoROFCLA ; swine’s grease (occas. svjine-grease), 
now dial., the fat of a swine, lard; swine-shott, 
t -shouts dial. [Shoat 2 ], a young pig; swine- 
skeel dial., a tub for hog-wash; f swine-sought, 
= SwiNE-POX 2; -[swine’s-pike Mil., = Swine’s 
FEATHER ; f Bwine’s pudding = Hog’s pudding ; 
■}• Bwine’s-stead, a building in which swine are 
kept ; •[ swine-wToting, a place in which swine 
root (See also Swine’s feather.) 

167s Load. Gao. No. 976/4 A.. bay Nag, with a Blaze 
down his Face, a ■'Swine-back. 1883 Greslcy Gloss. Coal- 
mining;, Swine-back (S.W.). See Horses. Ibid., Horses or 
Horsebacks, natural channels cut, or washed away by water, 
in a coal seam, and filled up with shale and sandstone. 
Sometimes a bank or ridge of foreign matter in a coal seam. 
IS4S Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 133 The 'stvyne backed fashion, 
maketh the shaft deader. 1710 [see snuinc-headed in 4]. 
1890 Doyle White Company xxxiv. It has been my wont 
to choose a saddle-backed feather for a dead shaft, and a 
swine-backed for a smooth flier. X768 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
1. 66 Naturalists once distinguished the badger, by the 
names of the 'swine-badger, and the dog-badger; from the 
supposed resemblance of their heads to those animals. 
1669-S1 *Swine-crue [see CrewS iJ. 1501 Extr. Aterd. 
Rcrr. (1844) I. 70 That al the tovn be devoyen of 'sivn 
croffis. esS7S Isee Cruive 2]. s6i6 Reg. Priyy Council 
Scotl. X. SS9 Hiddin in swyne crooves and middingis. 1S9Z 
Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. Z904 I. =07 The third [stage] is 
•Swine dmnke, heauy, lumpish, and sleepi^ and cries for a 
little more dnnke. 1601 Shaks- Alls Well ve. 111. y86 
Drunkennesse is his best vertne, for he will be simne- 
drunke. 1547-64 BAULOtviN Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 124 Of all 
other most odions is 'swine drunkennesse, wherewith both 
the body & soule is deformed. 1870 Jefferies Toilers of 
the Field (iZaAvi-i Curses on our insular 'swine-eyes that 
could not see it. 1898 Daily News 15 Sept. 3/e Provided 
..that the swine are not in a 'swine-fever infected place. 
1863 IVOOD Illustr. Nat. Hist. III. eSp The Sea Wolf Sea 
Cat, or 'Swine-fish. 1459-60 Dar/mm Acc. Rolls 
88 tro mundacione de le Swyneg.TrA. l885 Ctess E. 
Martinenoo-Cesaeesco Ess. Study FoliSongs 199 The 
'swine girl went up to the mountain top and mng and 
sang, c 1386 Ckadcer Reeve r T. 341 He seyde, thou lohn, 
thou 'swynesheed awak. 1819 Keatc On C. A. Broom u. 
He ’sdeigned the swine-head at the uussail-bowb 154“ 
Durham Wills (Surtees) I. le, ij 'swim houggs x s. 1601 
in W. Jackson Cnmbld. Westmoreld 
155 Item a awjme hogge xiis. 1576 E.^ WoRSELy_A^arw. 
Manrxr Felsted, Essex lso(MS.) lorepaireand mmntaine 
..thelord’shosgs.coteor*swinehouse. 1675 Hobbes 
(1677) ifiS As many svdne-houses replete %viih swine, i40>-7 
Durham Aec. Rolls (Stmeesipi Pio eperaevone et ec^noa- 
done pavimenti, .in le ♦swynhousgarth. 14, . 

Wr.-^^lcker 626/1 A ra, stye, or a *STvyne 

Leader Rec. Burgery Slujieldlilqffl 1$ 

smy thye and a •swyne hoowle iij s. 1674 Rav N.C. iverds 

47 A SxvinhuU or Szvifte-crw, a Hogs-stye. Ander* 

SOM Cumlerld. Ball. 14S To the sxve>me-hull hie an 

thee. 1585 Lupton Thoits. Notable Th. (r67S) 50 Little 

worms with many feet (of some called 'Swine-licc). 1503 


Durham Wills (Surtees) II. 78, j other tubbe, for 'swine 
tneat 12 6. 1819 Rees Cyel. XXXIV, *Swine-Oat,..a par- 
ticular kind of oat, which is cultivated for the use of pigs 
in some pans of Cornwall. .the naked oat, or arena niid'a. 
i6ro Camden's Brit. 550 The Roman Emperours 

come; which because swine many times rooting into the 
pound lurne up with their snoutSi the country people [at 
Littleborough] call •Swines-penies. 1723 W. Stukelev in 
Mem. (Surtees) III. 14^ Many coyns found in one field 
towards that bridg [at Littleborough]. Tbey call 'em Swine, 
pennys. 1891 Billings Sfed. Diet. *S'mnefla§:ue . , , an acute, 
cpidenuc, contagious, and mually fatal disease of swine, 
with . . rapid and labored respiration, andsometimesdiarrheea. 
1826 W. A. Miles Deverel Barrow 15 On its ridge [sc. a 
range of challcj, or to use a more common term, on the 
*s7uifte^s iac^, i& a cluster of tumuli 1562-3 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas, Scot. Al.248 Item, for *swyne same.. iij li, iiijs. 1528 
Paynell Salcrrtes Regim. R j. By *swynes yuell is vnder- 
stande inflasion vnder the chynne about the throte. 1584 
Cocan Haven Health cx. (1636) ixi A plaster made of 
figges. .are good for the swines evill. a 1425 tr. Arderne's 
Treat. Ristula, etc. n Ane emplastre of maluez & *s\vynes 
grese. 1463-4 Com^ota Domest. (Abbotsf, 2836) 45, xij pe- 
trarum de Swynegrece. 1530 Palscr. 278/2 Swynes grease, 
sayn de pottreeau ; gresse deporc. 1600 Surflet Country 
Farm 11. xlviii. 307 This roote roasted and stamped with 
olde swines grease, and applyed to the comes of the feet. 
1581 Durham With (Surtees) II. 35, v *swyne shoates. 
1901 Trotter Galloway Gossip 332 (E.D.D.) Stots, an 
hoggs, an swine.shotts. 1559 Richmond iVitls (Surtees) 135 
One *sw3’ne5kele. 1483 375/x 0e *Swynsoghte, 

parrigo. 1638 Waro i^Kimarfu. IPar i. cclxxxi. 393 (Ararf. 
ing) The Description of an Instrument, invented by King 
Henry the fifth, at the Battell of Agincoutt, and since used 
by the King of Sweden, and by him called a *Swines-Pike. 
1639 /did. IL 90 These Shot ought to have each man his 
Swines-Pike at his girdle, to stick down against the Horse. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Mark vii. 3 Sometimes they wear a sausage 
or a *swines.pudding in place of a silver or gold chain. 1596 
Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 645/1 A delighte tokeepe 
his sayde howse neate and cleaolye, which nowe being. . 
rather *swynes-steades then bowses, is the cheifest cause of 
his soe beastly manner of life. Piet. Voc. in Wr,- 

Wulcker 798/30 Hie scrobs^ a *sw}*nwrotyng. 

b. In names of plants, usually with swine's (cf. 
Hog 13 d, Pig sb.^ 13 b, Sow s6.^ 8 b); 
flwine-arnot Sc.^ the marsh betony, Stachys 
j)altistris\ ewine-arnuts Sc.j tall oat-grass, Avetta 
eIalior\ swine(’s) fennel, finkle, Peiuedanum 
officinale^ also called Hog*s pennel and sow-fen-^ 
nel (Sowj^^I 8 b) ; swine’s snout (see quot. 1863); 
swine’s succory (see Succobt 2) ; Bwine(’s) 
thistle dial = Sow-thistle 1. (See also Swine’s 
CRESS, Swine’s grass.) 

iZtz SoMiztt Agrie. Sttrv, Banjffs. App. 38 If it [sc. the 
land] be pestered with quicken, *swine.arnot or other such 
spreading roots. X777L1CHTFOOT Scot. (1789) I. 105 
Avena elatior..Tz\\ QoX-Gxs&%. Anglis. •Swines Ar-Nuts, 
or Earth-Nuts. Scotis, c 1400 Zaw/fy/j If. 11 Feni- 
cuius porcinus is an herbe h* me clepitth *swynesfenel or 
wormeseed. *5*9 Crete Herhalt cccxxx. S v b/i Peucedane 
is an herbe or wode called dogfenell or swynefenel. 1B42 
Browning SoUl. Sp. Cloister ii, What's the Latin name for 
* parsley’? What's the Greek name for *S wine's Snout? 
1863 'pRiop. Pop. Names Brit. Plants S22 Swine’s snout, L. 
rostrum porcinum, from the form of the receptacle, the 
dandelion. axsooGl.Harl.ssSSin Sax. Leechd. III. 346/2 
•Swines thistell, sonchus oleraceus. 1796 Nemnich Pocygl.- 
Lex.., Swine thistle, the sow-thistle. 1824 Mactaccart 
Gallovid. Encycl, 104 s.v. Durrdhrisiles, There are five 
kinds of thistles common in Scotland — the burr or horse 
thristle; the corn thrislle; the moss thristle; the swine 
thristle; and the Scotch thristle. 

Swine-bread (sw^imibred). Also 6-7 swines- 
bread. [Cf. G. scAwem(p)brot, raod.L. pattis 
porcinus.'] 

-|*1, The pltmt Cyclamen; = Sowbread. Obs. 

JSQX Sylvester Bu Barlas i. iii. 704 Swines-bread, so 
used, doth not onely speed A tardy Labour ; but (without 
great heed) If over it a Child-great Woman stnde, Instant 
abortion often doth betide. 1648 Hexham I. Herbs, Sow 
bread, or SwT"® bread, 
t 2 . Truffles. Obs. 

1677 MiecE Fr. Did., Trufe, Sow-bread, or swine bread 
(a most dainty kind of round and russet toot). 1696 tr. Du 
MonVs Voy. Levant vj. 68 Tis not so bard a T^k to know 
the delicious Earth.Apples or Swine-bread [or^. ’Jrujes]. 
X7S5 Johnson, akind of plant; trufnes. 

3. Locally applied to the earth-nut or pig-nnt, 
Bunium Jlexuosum. . I 

jSS8 Sheffield Gloss.,Pig-ntit, sb. the earth nut. Bunium 
Jlexuosum, Called Swined>read in Invcmes^slur^ 
Swine-cote. Now only ATA/. ox dial. Forms : 
see Swine and Cote rf.l ; also 6 s-wrnne-coote, 

7 swincoate, -coote ; 5 swyncecote, 6 swynSB- 
oote; 5 srvyimen cote. [f. Swine + Cote sb.^) 

'^ef3£'’wycLlFfi-e/. Wks. 111.277 Now hei I’'" 

fallen doun, or maad swj-n-kolis, stablis. or bark-bousM. 
ei440 Promp. Pam. 449/^ Schudde, hovel, or swyne k^e. 
IHd. 47S/I Sty, sivynce cote IK. swynp howus, 5. swjn 
dvi 47a/ tAAt Boitenham Seyntys 


Would ye to the kepyoB & 

swvnherdes as did not know tbeyr svrynseootK when Ibei 
SwfrheTO 7 SSS7 SeoUer Manor Rec. in N. IF. Lint. 
GlJss TbS eOetFman shall hane a sufficient ^-ynne-coote. 
s£l Mamh. Coin Leet Ree. (rS8s) «- '99 lohn Chester 
hSh f^Tn^ioate at '«i'= 7 de '.f h« h°nse ''r.c pes.i- 
ferous x6^o m Picton Lpool Munic. Ree. *• *9* 

Ihe swynwLite joyncing unto the Church wall be inilcd 
do™r^?TO p- Walkdek Diary^iim iij SpcQt th' day 

hoS^n *refaSngourswInccotT,ide.andpaint.ns it. .830 


SWINERY. 

tr. Aristopk., Wasps 147 Philocleon. What is this? Bdely- 
clem. A swine-cote of Vesta. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Swine- 
cote, Swine-hull, Swine-sty, a pig-sty. 

Swineherd (swol-nhSid). Not in colloq. use. 
Forms : see Swine and Herd sb .^ ; also 5-6 srvya- 
iiard(e, 5-6 swynard, 6-7 swiuheard, 7 srvin- 
herdj stviniard, (also 9 dial.) s'vvin(e)yard ; 5 
swynshyrd. £late OE. swynhyrde : see SwTNE 
and Herd rf.2 Cf. MLG. swSnherde, OHG. swln- 
hirti (MHG. -hirte, G. schwein(e)kirl), ON. 
svinahirBir (Stv. svinherde, Da. svinehyrde). 

The normal form_ of the word would be represented by the 
pronunciation (swi’nsjd) ; cf. the old spellings swynnard, 
^znherd,zn^ Gozzard, Shepherd (fe-pwd). The word has 
been refashioned in modem times on its etymological ele- 
ments. For the variants szvin{e)yard, etc., cf. sxvanyeard, 
etc., SwANHERD, See also Swinward.] 

1. A man who tends swine, esp. for hire, 
mioo in Zeiischr. fiir denisohes AltertumyiyiXUl. oig 
Subulcus, swynhjTde. 1338 R, Brunne Chron. (iSro) 1. 9 
A suynhird smote he to dede vnder a thorn busk, c 1440 
Pjorp. Parv. 483/2 Swyj-ne herd \,K. swynshyrd). a 1450 
JOit. dela Tour Ixxii, Ye shall sittedowue and etc here with 
, Lincoln Diocese Documents 51, 

1 will my scheperd bale vj. wedyr hogges ; & my Swynnard 
uij. Swj'nne. 1526 TiNDALE^tfr/J v. 14 Theswjme heerdes 
fle^ and tolde it. 1^7-64 Eauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 
19 This man [xc. J uslinus] in his youth was but a swin-hcard. 
'59® JF. Watson Eghgue Death Walsingham'?oems{f^T'b.) 
S57 When eurie swynard shall exceede his borne. ex6tz 
Rowley, etc. Birth of Merlin iii. iv. 5 A swinherds wife, 
keemng hogs by the Forestside. 2640 J. Dyke's Sel. Serm. 
Ep.Ded. Aiij bjThe cooke,and the swineyard, the weaver, 
andkember. 1687 Bishop 36 Herds-men, 

or swinjmrds. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 504 Mr. Corbet 
..had bis head cut ofFby two Swiniards in the time of the 
Rebellion in Ireland, an. 1641. 1726 Pope Odyss. xvii. 254 
Where goes the swine-herd, with that ill-look’d guest? 
J819 Scott Ivanhoe xxv, I, Gurth, the son of Beowulph, 
^e swineherd. 1846 Youatt Pig ii. 14 The swineherds (in 
Egypt] formed an isolated race, outcasts from society, 1873 
'Iennyson Last Toum. 626 When had Lancelot utter'd 
aught so gross Ev’n to the s^vineherd’s malkin in the mast? 

t2. ‘A term for a boar, he being the head or 
master of the herd’ (Nares). Obs. 

1607 Christmas Prince (*8i6) 24 Then sett downe y» 
Swineyard, The foe to Vineyard... Lett this Boarcs-head 
and mustard Stand for Pigg, Goose and Custard. 

Hence Swi'nehe:rdiiig‘, the tending of swine; 
Swi-nehe rdship, the position of swineherd. 

*586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxi. (1589) 88 An Vnder- 
Swmeheatd ship did seme, he sought not to be chlefe. *87# 
Yea'Ts Nat. Hist. Comm. 1x3 Cattle-breeding and swine- 
herding. ^ 2899 Q. Rev. Apr. 443 (tr. Heine), I have returned 
to God like the prodigal son after my long swineherdsbip 
among the Hegeibns. 

Swineliood (swsi-nhnd). [f. Swine -i- -hood.] 
The condition of a swine; also^. 

1822 Lamb Elia Ser, i. Diss, upon Roast Pig, The gross, 
ness and indocillty which too often accompany maturer 
swinehood, 1886 Marc. Burt Browning's fPetnen (1887) 
264 Elvire. .sees only the swinehood that hath no rem^y. 
Swinely (sw^i'nli), a. rare. [f. as prec, -k -lt 
P ertaining to or characteristic of swine; swinish. 
Also adv.f swinishly. 

2434 Misvn Mending Life 2x6 Is not glotony Sc liche^ 
swyneJy filih ? 2880 W, S. Blvkt Love Sonn, Proteus cviit, 
Than their ain swine begotten swinelier, 

Swinepipe (sw9i*npaip), [A book-name, still 
retained ; of undetermined origin.] The redwing, 
2668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. viii. § 4. 149 Redwing, 
Swinepipe. Turdus iliacvs. 2676 Willuchby Omith. 139 
Tiirdus Jliacus sive Illas aut Tylas, the Redwing, Swine- 
pipe, or Wind-Thrush. 

Swine^pOZ. ? Ohs. Also 7 sudne’s-pox. 

1 . A name for chicken-pox. 

Retained as a synonym in 19th cent, medical works. 

2530 Palscr. 278/2 Sw>’ne pockes.y’hm'w. c 1550 Lloyd 
Treas. Health R j, The greht swyne pokes. 1624 Massin- 
cer Renegade i. iii, Ihe Swine’s-pox overtake you I There's 
a curse For a Turk, that eats no hog's flesh. 2659-60 Pepys 
Diary 13 Jan., Thence I went to Mrs. Jem, and found her 
up and merry, and that it did not prove the small-pox, but 
only the swine-pox. 1676 Jas. Cooke Marrenu Chirurg. 

IV. It. ix. 739 These they call Crisials, but Country-people 
call them Swine-Pox, Hen-Pox, &c. 

2. An eruptive disease in s^vi^e, 

2704 Did. Rust. (1726), Swine-pox, an ill sore in Hogs 
which spreads abroad, and is a .very grievous Scab. 2898 
Syd. Roc. Lex., Swinepox, a disease in which tubercles 
come out on the legs and thighs of swine. Around and 
under each tubercle is highly inflamed tissue. 

Swinery (swaimari), [f. Swine r^. + -ERT; 
cf. piggtry.) . 

1 - A place where swine are kept; a piggery. 
Also fg. . 

1778 [W. MARSHAtt) Mir.nlts Amo., Dw// 23 The Swi- 
nery. -is very commodious. 1793 wolcot(P. Pindar) 
rl/c«ryOde ii. rs Thus are parterres of Richmond and oj 
Kew Due np for bull and con-, and ram and ewe. And 
Windsor Park so glorious, made a swinerj-. 1B55 hi raplTll 
Amazing Marr. 1. viii. 89 There is to he an exiia bedroom 
secured at her hotel. That swineiy of a place she insists on 
visiting is usuallyciammcd. *895 /9rrtiflIBo51on)Aug.434 

His neighbor keeps a swinery in bis gard^ _ 

2 . A swinish condition ; swine collecltyc!)-. 

JS49 Carlyce Irish Journey aS July (tBSa) 2or Human 
swinery has here reached Its acme, happily. lESS Lees & 
Cn,-nEEBecK B.C. sSSy jtixtv. (1893) 376 A rqueallng, 
grunting, parti-coloured streak of swinery went scattering 
past. 
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SWINE’S CHESS. 

Swine’s cress. Also 5 swynescars, 6 
fiwineskerce, swine carse. £Cf. G. schwein{sy 
kresse. Through the phonetic similarity of such 
forms as swinescres^ •kers^ ^kars, and swinesgrcs^ 
‘gers^ -garsj this ■word and Swine’s grass were 
formerly synonymous.] fa. = Swine’s grass, 
knotgrass, b. The cruciferous plant Scnebura 
Coronoptis ; called also buckshorn and wart-cress, 
c. Fool’s watercress, Helosciadium nodijlorttm, 
local, d. Ragwort, Senecio Jacobsen, local, e. 
Nipplewort, Lapsana comvmnis, 
c 1400 MS, Laud 353 If. 8 b, Centinodium is an herbc bat 
me cleputh ccnlinodie or sparilonge or s^vynescars that 
herbe groweth welney ouer aile & hath mony knottes in on 
stalk. 1S4X Bk. Properties Herbs D viij, Lingua hi[r]cina. 
l*h»s is called Buckeshorne or Swineskcrce. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. Ixiv. 05 In some places of England they call it [se, 
Coronopus Ruelnil Swyncscress'is. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
App., Swine Corse is knotgrasse. 2700 Wallace Acet. 
Orkney ii. 17 Ambrosia campestris repens^ Swines cresses, 
1803 Sir J. E. Smith Soweroy's Eng, Bot, XVl. 1x30 Sene- 
cio yacobza. Common Ragwort., .In Yorkshire this plant 
is sometimes called Swine's Cresses. 1850 Miss Pratt 
Comm. Things Sea,5ide I. 87 The common swine*crcss, or 
wart-cress of our inland waste places. 2857 — Flower, PI, 
III. 2iB L\apsand\ communis (common Nipplewort) .. is 
sometimes called Swine’s-cress. 

Swine’s featlier. MU, (now only 
Also s’wine-feather ; s’weynes'feather, swan’s- 
feather. [ad. G. schweztts/eder (i) boar-spear 
( = early mod.Du. swljftspriet, -spiesse, -staf^ •stock)^ 
(2) rifleman’s lance used as a rest for the rifle and, 
in numbers, as chevaux-de-frise.] A pointed stake 
or pike, used as a weapon of defence against cavalry, 
being either fixed in the ground as a palisade 
(Palisade sh, 3) or carried in a musket-rest like a 
bayonet. Also called Swedish feather (Feather 
sb, 14) and swinds-pike (Swine 5). 

263s Barriffb ilf/ 7 / 7 . xcv. (1643) 307 Those parts 

which lye most open to the fury of the enemies Horse, ought 
to bee impaled with pallisadosc (or swines-feathers). 2639 
Sir a. Johnstom (Ld. Wariston) Diary (S.H.SO 50 We 
have reccaved no spades, nor howes, no swyne feathers 
wherby we may intrinch ourselves. 2646 Dk. Albemarle 
Ohs. Miht. Sf Pelii, Aff. viii. (2672) 26 So many iMusqueteers 
as you have more than Pikemen in your Army ought to 
have Swine-feathers with heads of rests fastned to them. 2786 
Grose MilH, Antiq, 1 , 265. 28*4 Meyrick Ant. Amttour 
lll.yS. 2834 Penny Cyct. II. 376/1 The sweynes-fcalhcr 
was invented in the reign of James I. During the civil wars, 
its name was sometimes corrupted into swan's-feather. 

Swine’s grass. Also 3 swdnes gres, 5 
swynegrece, swynesgarce, 6 swyno gyrs ; 7 
ewine-grasse. [Cf. local G. Knot* 

grass, Polygonum avicu/are; also, locally, rag- 
wort, Senecio Jacohxa, (Cf. Swine’s cress.) 

22.. Herbarium in MS, Bodl. syo If. 42 b, Swines gres 
Un another ^a»^blodlw}ert.L suincs gres], e 2450 Aiphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 38/2 Centinodiuntt populus uel popluus, 
loRgamhabet hastametgracilemet folia longa. angl. swyne- 
grcce uel cattesgres. Ibid,\o\[x Lingua passeriSt pollgo- 
nia, ^oserplnaia, centinodiura idemr angl. swynesgarce. 
2538 Turner LibelluSi Poiigofion.,,Ylosic uulgus appellat 
swyne gyis, & knotgyrs. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. clxi. 452 
Knot grasse..is giuen vnto swine. .when they arc sicke,. 
whereupon the cquntrie people do call it Swines grasse. and 
Swines skir [7 swineskirs = swine’s cress], a 2697 Aubrey's 
MS. (Royal Soc.) 12 (Britten & Holl.) Raggewort(Jacobaca) 
vuIgbSwine-gr^egrowcs.. plentifully in good groundfrom 
Notts to the Bishopricke of Durham, a 2722 Lisle Husb. 
(*^ 57 ) 33r Poligona, knot-grass, swine’s-grass, or blood-wort 
..is very pernicious to sheep. 

Swinestone (swaimst^an). [ad. G. schwein- 
stein (see Swine and Stone j 5 .), = raod.L. lapis 
suiUusi\ An early name for Anthraconite, a 
variety of limestone containing bituminous matter, 
which emits a fetid odour when struck or rubbed; 
also called stinkstone, 

2794 W. Htohinson Hist, Cumbld 1 . App. 44/2 Swine 
Stone. Lapis SuUlus. — Almost black, of fine scaly tex- 
ture. 2829 Brande Chem. 210. 2876 VMszAdv. Text-bk, 
Geol. XIV, 244. 

Swine-sty (swaimstai). Now chiefly dial. 
Forms: see Swine and Sty; also 5 swinysty, 
sTvynysty, 6 swines-stie. [f. Swine + Sty sb, 
Cf. MDvJ. swijnstit, ON. sviyiziU] A pigsty. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Cause, 9002 AIs mykelle difference., 
suld be Bitwene heven and swilk a cetc, AIs es bitwene a 
kynges palays And a swynsty. 1433 Cov. Leef Bk. 59 pai 
orden pat., all b* pryves & swyneslies heron be done 
away, e 2440 Promp. Parv. 483/2 Swyyne kote, howsc for 
swyyn (AT. swinysty, or sty). 2^7 Holinshed Chron. III. 
83/2 'Totcuokethe king., from the swines-stie of vice to the 
statelie throne of vertue. 1647 Trapp Comm. Heb. xii. 26 
Many such Edomites.. now-adaies that prefer earth before 
h«ven, a swlne-sty before a sanctuary. 2756 C. Lucas ATrr. 
Waters II. 13 There are waters , . smelling as offensively as 
a swine-stie. 2837 Dofferin Lett. High Lat. xii, {ed. 3) 370 
^e. .conceals the Jarl and his companion in a hole dug for 
this purpose, in the swine-stye, and covered over with wood 
and litter. 2887 Morris Odyssey x. 359 She opened the 
swine-stye door And drave them out. 

Swineyard, obs. van Swin-eheiid. 

t Swing, ri.l Ois. [OE. uszv/n^, in form and 
origin identical with ^enuittg Swing ji.2 (sense i), 
f. Tent, swi^gw- (see Swing v.'^) used in the same 
sense as the parallel form nvi^kw- (see Swink v., 
to toil).] Lahonr, toil. 


c 1000 Ags. Ps, (Spelman) Ixxxix. ji (xc. lo) Ecnim labor 
ct dolor, heoia geswing & sar. c xiys Lamb. Horn. 145 J)er 
seal beon..hcIe wi 3 -uten unhele, restc wiii-uten swinge. 
c 1x50 Gen. ^ Ex. 566 Bor buten noe long swing he drM. 
Swing (swig), Ji.2 Also 4-5 swyiie(e, 6 --j 
swinge. [In sense i app. representing OE. geswing 
(see also prec. sb.) in comp, hand-, sweordgeswing 
stroke with a weapon in fight (otherwise only in 
phr. ySa geswing impetus of waves ; cf. sense 6), 
f. Teut. svjiygw- (see Swing z».l), whence also OE. 
swinge wk. f., stroke with a rod or scourge, corresp. 
to OFris. swing (also swang, sweng) blow, sprink- 
ling, swinge swingletree, OHG. swingd swingle- 
staff, wing, MHG. swinge, G. schwinge winnowing- 
fan, pi. tvings. (Cf. Sweng.) For sense 2, see note 
there. The other senses are directly fxomSwiN02».l] 
I. Abstract senses. 

1 1 . A stroke tvith a weapon. Obs. 

2375 Barbour Bruce xv. 288 The MawndwcH by his 
armyng He knew, and roucht him sic a swyng That he till 
erd 3eid hastely. ?/r 1400 Marie Arth, 3360 Many swayne 
with be swynge has the sweite leuede. c 2400 Destr. Troy 
127X With 3 swinge of his sworde (he] swappit hym in J»e 
fase. c 2400 R/(r. 9018 Odemoun. .Toke Mcne- 

laus In that su'yng And him bare ouer his hors tayl. a 1^00- 
50 Wars Alex, 1233 With a swyng of a swerd [he] swappis 
of hes hede, 

fb. In a swing: suddenly. (Cf. F, tout (fun 
coup!) Ohs, 

237s Barbour Bruce xyii. 574 Sic abasing Tuk thame,but 
mar#in-to a swyng, Thai gaf the bak all, and to-ga. 
f 2 . To bear the swing: to have full sway or 
control. Also {to have) swing and rtvay. Obs, 

In this use swing app. arose as a substitute or variant of 
swinge •. see Swikce sb,^ t. 

2552 LATiMEftC^r/. (1562) 232 b, At thetyme 

when the Cardinall was aloft, and bcare the sw'ynge [ed. 
2584 sw^mg]. 2565 Peg, Privy Council Scot. I. 370 Su 
lang as sum of thame buir the naill swynge with us thame 
sei^s. <12568 Ascham Scholein. (1570) 15b, Whan honest 
Parmcnos shall not be hard, but b^re small swing \ed. 2572 
swinge) with their masters. 2570 Satir, Poems Reform, xi. 

49 Throw the all Tratoures blythlic sing., .Throw the mur- 
ther wald heir the swing. 1622 Massinger & Dekker Vir- 
gin Martyr li. I. D ijb, Shce tooke v.s, tis true, from the gal- 
Towes, yet I hope she will not barre yeomen sprats to haue 
their swinge. 1632 Massinger Emperor East iv. L (2632) 
H 2, That shee might still continue Her absolute sway, and 
swing ore the whole slate. 2633 G- Herbert Temple^ The 
Glance ii. Had the malicious and ill-meaning barm His 
swing and sway. 

3 . The course of a career, practice, period of 
time, etc., esp. as marked by vigorous action of 
some kind. Now chiefly in phr. in full swings in 
the full swing of . . 

2570 Foxe a. 4 * M, 1 . 1/2 The time of Antichrist, or desola- 
tion of the Churche, whose full swinge conteineth the space 
of 400 yeares. <2x618 W, Bradshaw Medii, Mans Mortal, 
(1621) 19 Sleepe U but short.. .And as it is but short of it 
sclfc, though it should last the full swinge of nature: so the 
soundest sieepe, is cosily broken. 2680 C. Nesse Church- 
Hist, 220 Thinking to take a long swing in sin. x68^ T, R. 
View Govt, Europe yt Puft up and wanton with ihcir new 
acquisitions and swing of fortune. 2702 Farquhar Twin 
Rivals IV. i, To disturb me thus, just In the swing and 
stretch of my full Fortune! t8^ Grote Greece n. Ivil. 
(1862) V, 119 She Uc. Athens) was in the full swing of hope. 
2861 Meredith Evan Harrington xlv, A barrister in full 
swing of practice. 2861 Hughes Tom Brown atOx/.’Wy 
He had had Ins full swing of success for two years. 1B64 
Huxley in Life (ipoo) 1 . xvin. 253 My lectures tire me, 
Jrom want of practice...! shall soon get into swing. 1^4 
Hall Caine Manxman v, iii, It was still early in the herring 
season, but the fishing was in full swing. 

t 4 . Impulse; inclination, tendency; = Swinge 
sb,^ 3. Obs. 

z$%BSt. Papers Hen. Vllfy HI. 39 'Hie saideLordcDepu- 
tie refused 10 accepte the same, wbiche afterwarde, of his 
awne swynge. .he receyved. 1549 Latimer Serm. bef. 
Edw. Vl (Arh.) 150 Ibey would haue a Kyngc of theyr 
owne swinge and of theyr owne .election, a 2568 Ascham 
Scholem. (1570) 14 b, Where the swing gocth, there to follow, 
fa wne, flatter. <2 1607 Brichtman Bright, Rediv. iii. (1647) 

50 Christ did not of his own Swing and Counsell leap Into 
the Office of Reconciliation. 1624 D. Dyke Myst. Selfe- 
Deceiuing 335 If wee can follow the swing and sway of our 
owne proud, and vaineglorious affections, a 2704 Locke 
in I-d. King LAfe (1830) II. 220 From their cradles some. . 
have been.. given up to the conduct and swing of their in- 
considerate desires, <2 27x6 South Senn., / Kings xiii. 
33''4 (*737) L 137 Were it not for these. Civil Government 
were not able to stand before the prevailing Swing of cor- 
rupt Nature. 

6 . Freedom of action, free scope: =s Swinge 
shf 2 ; esp. in phr. to take, have ends [full) swing, 
to allow oneself every freedom, indulge oneself to 
the full, have one’s fling. (See note under sense 8.) 

x584^ylv Campaspe iii. ii. 34 Psyllus* How canst thou 
thus dlulne, deuide, define, dispute, and all on the suddalne 1 
Manes,^ Wit wll haue his swing. 1587 Harrison England 
11. xvL in Holinshed 199/2 Wherby itappeereth that some 
sort of youth will oft haue his swinge, although it be in a 
halter, 2697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. Ded,, He had, (accord- 
ing to our homely Saying) his full swing at this Poem, be- 
ginning it about the Age of Thirty Five; and scarce con- 
eluding it before he arriv’d at Forty, 1698 Farquhar 
A Bottle II. iii, The fellow will have bis swing, tho he hang 
for’t. 27x2 Steele Sped, No. 503 F 2 This Creature came 
among us only to give herself Airs, and enjoy her full 
Swing in being admir’d. 2732 Fieujwg Letter. Writers 
ji, 1 resolved to fake one swing in the charming plains of 
iniquity. 1808 Scorr Marm. i. xvii, Let the wild falcon 
soar her swing. 2860 Miss Yonce Hopes ^ Pears 1 . 244 


Trust me that things will adjust themselves nil the better 
for letting them have their swing. 2873 M. Arnold Lit. 4- 
Dogma (1876) x6 The giving free swing to one's temper and 
instincts. 2908 S. E. White Riverman ix, She was a 
kindly girl, whose parents gave her free swing. 

0 . Forcible motion of a body swung or flung, 
(Also figi) arch, 

tigs Locrine V. iv. 189 That., she might haue died a death 
Worse then the swing of old Ixions wheele. x6o6 Shaks. 
TV. ^ Cr, 1. iii. 207 The Ramme that batters downe the wall, 
For the great swing and rudenesse of his poize [etc.]. 2697 
Dryden dEueid xi. 933 Swelling Surges.. Bound o’re the 
Rocks, incroach upon the Land;.. Then backward with a 
Swing, they take their Way. Ibid, xir. 1335 And rising as 
he threw, With its full swing the fatal Weapon flew. 2895 
Morris Beowulf xw. 30 'I he dread swing of the waves 
\orig, atol y'&a Seswing) was washing all mingled With hot 
blood. 

b. Continuous vigorous movement or progress. 

2856 H. H, Dixon Post ff Paddock i. 24 He Isc. a horse) 

would insist on walking through the brook instead of taking 
it in his swing. 2861 Hughes TV?/// Brenvn at Ox/, xi, The 
. .casual voyager. . might have beheld the., eight-oar coming 
with a steady swing up the last reach. 2865 Morn, Star 
pjuly, When the train was getting on the 'swing ' (attain- 
ing a high speed). 

c. Full swing (advb, phr.) : at full speed ; with 
the utmost vigour or energy. 

2848 H. Miller First Impr, Eng. vii. (2857) ^*0 
turned full swing to the gratification of the grosser propen- 
sities of his nature. 2854 R. S. Surtees Handley^ Cr. li, 
Round they go, full swing, every hound throwing his 
tongue. 1887 Jessopp Arcady viit. 236 While the northern 
mail was coming along full swing through the parish. 

7 . The act of swinging or waving about a weapon 
or other body ; a movement describing a curve, 
such as that made in flourishing a weapon, raising 
the arm or hand to give a blow, etc. 

2635 Quarles Emil. 111. xii. 30 The farther off we go, The 
swing of Justice dcales the mightier blow. X77X Lonner- 
CAN FenceVs Guide 87 By the swing you give, you may 
find way still for a thrust to enter upon me, if you do not 
disarm me; but if your wrist is swung too far from the Line, 
you must spring back to avoid a thrust that may come at you. 
2839 Ure Diet. Arts 582 He now heals the bulb in the 
fire,.. and by a dexterous swing or two he lengthens it. 
2853 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp: Tour iii. 10 [HeJ brought 
his right arm round with a sort of military .swing to his fore- 
head. 2876 Tennyson Harold v. i, Swaying his two- 
handed sword about him, 'i’wo deaths at every swing, 1887 
FVVW 19 Feb. 242/2 By ‘swing' I understand keeping the 
gun moving with the object for a short time before firing. 
2892 H, Herman His Angel ii. yi The woodwork of the 
car was flying in splinters under the rapid swing of an axe, 
289a Greener Breech 205 Those who shoot with the 

gun on the swing. 1890 Hutchinson, etc. Bk. Gol/W, 43 
instantaneous photograpns of first-class players taken when 
at the top of the swing. 2908 T. Burns Seieniifie^ Boxing 
ii. 33 The quickest punches are necessarily the straight arm 
ones. I bey will always get there quicker than any round 
arm swing. 

8. The act of swinging^ or oscillating, as a sus- 
pended body, or a body turning (to and fro, or in 
either direction) upon a fi.xed centre or axis, e, g. 
upon a binge ; an oscillating or swaying move- 
ment, oscillation ; also, the amount of oscillation, 
the arc or curve traced or moved through in this 
way. Also with adv., as siving-iOf the act of 
swinging to. 

In quol. 1589 with reference to hanging and play on sense 
5, where cf. quots. 2587, 1698. 

2589 Nasme Martins Months Mitide To Rdr., Wks. 
(Grosart) L 260 If these men may haue their swaie (but wee 
hope first they shall haue their swing). 2630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Necessitie of Hanging Wks. 11. 233/1 One hang- 
ing is a necessary thing, Which is a pretty gamball, cald a 
Sviing. [note] A swing or stretch for exercise and health. 
2677 MiECET^r, Diet., To give one a great swing, <tV>««r/' 
h guicun une grande secousse. 27*9 Bover Royal Diet, 
S.V., He may have a Swing, (or be bang'd) for’L 2775 J. 
Steele Ess, Melody Speech 68 The rhythmical pulsation is 
regularly periodical and constant as the swings of a pendu- 
lum, 2777 (^ooK Voy. Pacific iw.ix. (1784) II. 167 They 
say, that a goddess, having a lump or mass of earth sus- 
pended in a cord, gave it a swing, and scattered about 
pieces of land. 2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. ii. (1842) 

A swing of a fbot or two in extent should then be given to 
it, so as to produce centrifugal force. 2853 Dale ir. Bat. 
deschts Ceremonial 35 He. .incenses the Celebrant with 
three double swings. 2854 R. S. Surtees Handley Cr, 
xxvii, Charley was speedily at a white gate, whose sound 
and easy swing denoted an entrance of some pretension. 
1867 Morris Jason ix. 288 Argo, leaping forward^ lo the 
swing Of measured oars. 2869 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 
443 At first the lime is bad, there is not sufficient ‘swing or 
'catching at the beginning’. 2883 Greslev Ghfss. Coal- 
mining, Swing, the arc or curve described by the point of 
a pick or maundril when being used by a holer or m cmting 
coal ; called the .swing of the pick. xgoi G. Douglas House 
w. Green Shutters 289 The sharp swinf^to of the door. 

<z 2903 ‘H. S. MERRiMAN*Z.<w/A'<?/rii» The swing of her 
tapering masts .spoke of the heaving seas. she had left behind. 
fig. 2877 R. Giffen Stock Exch. Securities 253 There is 
an upward and downward swing, as of a pendulum, in the 
prices of securities. 2892 Sir K- Ball let Age 267 At the 
other end of the swing the summer In the Northern^bemt- 
sphere will be seven days shorter than the winter in the 
same hemisphere. 2899 Pall Malt Mag. Jan. 42 Affaiis 
took a swing under me and took me off mj' balance. * 9 ** 
Coniemp. Rev. Dec. B35 It is evident that a swing of public 
opinion has occurred. 

b. On the swing: swinging from side to side, 
oscillating. 

28^ R. S. Surtees Handley Cr. xxxviii, His dressing- 
tabfe was covered with blacks — bis looking-glass was on the 



SWING. 

swing— hts soap was reduced to a wafer. x88a Sala Amer, 
Hrvis. (1885) 166 The. .doors were. .on the swing. x8oo 
‘ R. Bolorewood ’ Co/, Reformer xiii, (1891) 128 The pace 
was frightful by this lime, the coach on the swing. 

c. A form of penance performed by Hindus : 
see Swing 6 (^). 

x8s2 [Mrs. F. L. Mortimer] Far Hindostan 103 
There is another way of torture quite as painful— it is the 
swing. Those [Hindoos] who determine to swing, allow the 
blacksmith to drive hooks into the flesh upon their backs, and 
hanging by these hooks they swing in the air. 

d. The distance which detennines the diameter 
of the work that can be admitted by a lathe. 

187s in Knight Did, Mech. 

e. A sweeping movement. 

1897 Badminton Mag, IV. 386 Presently the hounds took 
a saving to the left and over the edge of the hill again. 

f. The leaning outward from the vehicle of the 
upper part of a wheel. 187$ in Kkicht Did. Meelu 

9 . Movement of the body or limbs in a manner 
suggesting the action of swinging. 

1730 SwoFT Tom ^ Dick ^Vks. 175s IV. i. 261 Tom had the 
genteeler swing, His hat could nicely put on. <*1739 Jarvis 
Zfid Pt. Quiz. II. xiib (1742) II. 157 Don Qubcote, who was 
not used to alight without having his stirrop held,, .threw 
his body ofiT with a swing, r^s* Johnson Ratnkler No. 194 
F 6 One was detected by his gait, and another by the swing of 
h isarms. xSoy-S W. I r vino Salmag, (1824) 388 Ah easy swing 
in my w'alk. 1901 Daily ITews Apr. 5/7 [In roudng] 
Their recovery was lively, their swing-forward remarkably 
steady and well-balanced. 

10 . A steady vigorous rhythm or movement 
characterizing a verse or musical composition. 

1829 Cunningham Brit. Paint. I. 171 Distinguished by 
a vigorous swing of versification. 1879 Church Spenser 
In the Shepherd’s Calendar we have for the first time in 
the century, the swing, the command, the varied resources 
of the true poet. 1^4 Congregaiiontdisi Feb. 109 The 
‘swing’and *go'..of these popular religious ballads. 

H. Concrete senses. 

11 . A contrivance used for recreation, consisting 
of a seat which is suspended from above on ropes 
or rods and on which a person may sit and swing 
to and fro ; also = swing^boat (Swing- 2). 

X687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenot's Trav. l 45 In the Morning 
the Streets are full of Swings, adorned with Festoons. 1799 
S. & Ht. Lee Canierb. T. III. 323 There once hung my 
infantine swing between two limes. 1813 Sporting Mag. 
XLII. 20 There were the usual swings, ups-and-downs, and 
roundabouts. t886 Ruskin Prxterita xii. § 258. I. 428 A 
post to tie a smng to. 

12 . t a. A pendulum. Obs. 

x$96 Derhas! Aril/. Clockm:. it. 14. 

+ b. A noose for hanging, halter. Obs, 

1697 Abell in Potter Antia, Greece i, xxs*. 1. 226 “piat he 
might there make swings above the floor For all his nasty 
Queans, wbo*d play'd the Whore. 

c. A hawser for making fast a boat. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes ^ Leg. xiL (2850) 177 The small 
hawser attached to the stem, known tecbni^lyas thcjtw*«^, 
which he w'oundsecurelyroundajatting crag, 

d. The rope or chain attached to the tongue 
of a wagon, along which the horses between the 
leaders and the wheelers are attached, they being 
said to be in the swing', hence, the horses occupy- 
ing that position (more fully, swing-pair, -team). 

189X in Cent. Diet. 1907 Mam. Pest 21 May 9/3 The 
splendid sextet. Jim and Henry in the W'heel, Billy and 
Phil in the swing, and 3Iace and Dude in the lead. 1909 
JVesim. Gas. 28 May 9/3 The two wheelers of the team.. 
The swing pair,. .and the two leaders, Cent. Diet., 

SiippL, Swing-team, in a logging-team of six, the pair 
between the leaders and the butt team. 

e. The outriders who keep a moving herd of 
cattle ia order. Also swing-tnc/i, -riders. U.S. 

1003 A Adams Log Cowloy iii.aS. liid.x. 137 He rode 
up from his position of third man In the swing. 

f. ‘ A kind of sospensory cradle or sling for a 
broken leg * (Dorland Jtfed, Did. 1901). 

g Pkotogr. = swing-back (StviKO- 2). 
iSt’s Abney Pkotogr. (i85i) =44 On one side of the picture 
a near ohiect mayliave to be represented; by using the 
horizontal sMing, it may often be brought into f^s. 

Swing, rA3 Now Hist. Used, chiefly 
to designate a system of intimidation practised in 
agricultural districU of the South of England in 
1830-1, consisting in sending to farmers and land- 
owners threatening letters over the signature of a 
fictitious Captain Swing, followed by the incendiary 
destruction of their ricks and other property. 

Three pretended lives of Swing appeared: Trz Liu ^td 
Hbtory ofS-Joing, the Kent RickJ,urr.cr wrilUnhki<ii. 
self, ^zof A Short Account of t^ Life and Death of 
simg. thc Rick-bumcr, syptten ^ one soelt 
-.oitk hint, by H.N. Colendgo, and The Genmne L.p of 
Mr. Francis S-atmg, 1831. A wviw of tho first of thzsc^ 
by Gen. P. Thompson, entitled 'On Machme-brraking , 
in the Westminster Review, Jan. iS3i;,"'“ republished in 
pamphlet form, ’In answer to “Swing . . ... 

1830 Poor Mcesis Guardian 31 Dec. S/x There is no donbt 
that the fire vrss caused by an incendiaiy, as Mr, I^y bad 
previously received a * Swing ’ letter, threatening that his 
place should be fired before the xoth of January. 1^3* 
Let. to y, Keate (Headmaster of Eton) in JV. ^ Q. 7th ^cr, 
VII. cfiS/i If you do not lay aside your Thnsmng machine 
you Avill hear further from. .S wing.] 2835-7 Dicker Sk. 
Bos, T^/xviii, ‘But this letter. .is anoniTtious. 

bit o* Sving. eh 7 * [184* Bakh.am Ingot. Leg. Scr. it. 
in jyoodxrv, .A.nd Captain Swing came in the night. And 
burnt all his beans and his barley.] 1845 W. Wing Anti^. 
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Steeple Aston 58 The riots in the agricultural districts in 
1830-1, called the ‘Swing-riots*. 2859 Times 21 Nov,, 
Excesses of the Luddites and String. [x85i Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. xxxix, And tvhile String and his myrmidons 
were abroad in the counties.] 2888 World 2 May 5 He 
quoted the example of the Swing Fires a.s an example of an 
evil which may have averted greater evils. 

Swing (swig), Tf.i Pa. L swung (swrg), 
nr?v/yswailg(swjeg); pa. pple. swung, Fonns: 

I swingau, (suinga), 2 swingen, (4 fiuing(e, 
squynge), 4-5 awynge, 4-6 swinge, swyng, 5- 
swing. Pa. i. str. i, 3, 5- swang (i pL swungon, 
3^/. swonge(ii), 4suang, sqiiang(e, 4-5 swange, 
sw’onge, 4-7 swong, 8- swTing; wk, 4 swyngede, 

5 Bwynget, swinget, 6 swynged, 7 swinged. 
Pa. pple. sir. I swungen, (x, 4 suungen), 3 
iswonge, 4 yawonnge, yswongen, iswungen, 
suongen, swmgen, squongin, 4-5 swongen, 
swonge, (5 swongyn, -on), 8- swTing; wk. 6 
swynged, 6-S swinged. [OE. swingan, pa. t. 
swang, swungan, pa. pple. gesztntngen to scourge, 
chastise, beat up, intr. to move violently or im- 
petuously, related to OFris. swinga (also swenga, \ 
swanga) to fling, besprinkle, MLG. swingen str., to I 
fling, hurl, swingle flax, intr. to fling oneself, fly, I 
swengen wk., intr. and refl. to throw oneself in any 
direction, rotate, wheel round, LG. swingen to 
swingle, OHG. szotngan to hurl, fling, beat, inlr. 
to move rapidly, fl}’, (MHG. swingen, G. sekwingen 
to brandish, flourish, shake, winnow, swingle, 
intr. or refl. to swing, oscillate, swing oneself up, 
etc., bound, soar, rise, whence Sw. svinga. Da. 

Goth, afswaggwjan in pass, rendering 
€^anopj]Ojjvat to be in donbt or anxiety ; f. Tent. 
swi^gzu-, older swe^gw- : swaygw- (swa^gwj-), to 
be or to put in violent (circular or rotatory) motion ; 
whence also the forms recorded s. v. Swang v.. 
Swing and Swing v.^, Sweng, Swenge, 
Swinge, and prob. Swange, Swong.] 
f 1 . trans. To scourge, whip, flog, beat (a per- 
son) ; also, to strike with a weapon or the hand. 

725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) E 477 Exalaparctur, suungen. 

972 Btickl. Hom.x$ Hie binebindad & swinga)> & spaiLliaS 
on his oasyne. Ibid. 23 Hie hine sw'ungon, & hundon. 
Ibid. 243 Swingah hine on his mu5. e 1000 ^Elfric SaintI 
Lives xxxril 258 And bine man ^ SM-ang & mid saglnm 
beoL c X27S Lamb. Horn. 249 [Hel ofte for his sunne 
swinged him mI5 smele twige. « 1300 Cursor M. 250x9 
Efter he was wit skurges suungen [Fair/, squongin). c 2330 
Assump, Virg. MS.) 443 With oute gult hri me 

swongen, And to a piler l>ei me bounden. c 2330 R. Brunne 
Citron. Waee (Rolls) 23054 Ilk ©her wtoK Hk o^r swong. 
a T400 Oetavian (Sarrazin)2 Jesu, )>at w^..fer vs hard and 
sore yswonnge. ^ 2459 Mirour Saluaeicun (Roxb.) 5 How 
xiist was with scoui^s swongyn. CX460 Tc^ameley Myst, 
xxili. 470 Bio and hlody thus am I belt, Swongen with 
swepys. 

•f b. To beat (the fiesh)_/r<7w, (the blood) <ntt of. 
a 2300 Cursor M, 9102 (Cott.) Vic of his bak be blode bai 
suang, <2x400 Leg. (1871) 142 pe flescb was from b® 
bones swonge. 

fc. Cookery. To beat up, ‘whip (milk, eggs, 
etc,). Obs. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. HI. 14 Jif poc sy on casan nim 
arsapan & hinde meoluc maeng to somne & swyng. 5^x390 
Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. Cutin. (1791) 10 Breke 
ayrenn and do thereto { and swyng it w'cl togydr, ^2420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) xi Swyng eyryn, and do )>tT to. 

<i 2500 Recipes in Bedees Bk. (x£68) 53 Redpe brede gratj-d, 

& eggis ; & swyng \>am to-gydere, 

t d. intr. To strike a blow with a sword ; to 
come together with blows; to deliver a blow at. 

CX3SO WilL Paleme 3856 Swiftli sebbe with swerdes 
swonge bei to-gider. <**37S foseph Arim. 576 pe white 
kniht wip hb swerd swyngede to hem sonc. 0x400-50 
Wars Alex, gn He swyngb out with a swerd & swappb 
him to dethe. CX400 Destr, Troy 13590 Pkrus swppit out 
hb sword, swange at b® kyng. C1470 HENTtV Wallace w. 

314 Wallace that with swyih rrith a suerd out swang. 
f 2. trans. To throw with force, fling, hurL 
tf23oo Cursor M. 7527 (Cbtt.) Hb anns fra him did he 
suing [Fair/, squyngej. c 1480 HEKRireoN Mor. Few., Fox, 
Wolf Cetdger xriii, He hint him be the heillis. And wnih 
ane swak he swang him on the crcUIb. 2495 Trevuas 
Barth. De P. R. xv. di- (W. de W,), He swange [BodL 
MS. swengedj the adder in to the fire. 

2 . intr. To move or go impetuously ; to rush ; 
to fling oneself. Obs. 

Beenvulf 2264 (Gr.) Nb heaipan w^m, . . nc god haf^ 
xeond sa:l swinged, ne sc swifta mcarh burbstede^ bca^O. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7582 Wit pat stan he laid in sling, Sua 
stalworthli he lete it suing pat in hb front bat stan he f«t, 

23.. E. E. AUit. P. A. X059 pat roj-soan flode..Swy^ ^ 
swange btttj >'ch a strelc. 13.. Gesw. fjr Cr, P® 

lorde..Swer hb vneelyswyn. bat swyngez bi ^ fconkkez. 

X4.. Sir Beues^qj (Pynson) Al at onj-s on hym they s^^age 
And cane hym woundes wyde and loage. a xsS3, Udalz. 
Roys^r D. i m. (ArW 35 Tit. TaJk._VIM Tra^- ntutr 
bnt flingins. An. Alyface. And fruking? '' 

Tibtt and Annot, stifl s^ngync nnd wbiri-J-n^t tS^ 
SvACTmmST .«r/>«rji.(Arb.)io Two sir^ntv..P^t tbs 


water sulcJdng to the shoaie cioste hastelye ^nging. 

+ b. trans. To cany or dnve forcibly. Ubs. 

ei4oo Destr. Troy Full swift m 

swin^t the flode. isBa Sia.whcot ” 

tViih steeds he is swinged, downe pieht in bis budge wagon 

^rcr.s. +To draw ctel (a sword) with a yigorons 


SWING. 

movement {fbsi)\ to flourish, brandish, V!3.\e about ; 
in later use with mixture of sense 7 or 12: to 
wield (a weapon or implement), or move (a body 
held or grasped) with an oscillating or rotatory 
movement. 

aiaoo-so IPars Alear. 806 Alexander.. Swjthe swyngis 
out his swerde.^ Destr. Trcyjs-j$ He,.sw3-nget out 
a sword, srappit at J,.ut other. Ibid. 10350 pen Ee fwange 

'“'Jr';: stouUy assalit,..And euer his schynand 

swerd about snang. 1581 A. Giuiy Test, si Patriarchs 

* n 1 M?*®? Hornes, and swinged hym ahoule, 

and finally ^lled hym. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 ful. i. i. xiB 
The fiery Tibalt, with his sword prepar’d. Which.. He swong 
about head. exSii Chapman Iliad 111. 393 An emptie 
bdme. That then he swong about his head, and cast among 
his mends. 2626 Bacon Sylva §3x0 Take Bottles, and 
Swing theiiu 2646 Crashaw Sospetio dHerode xl. Swinging 
a hyge scythe, stands impartial Death. x 665 Drvden Ann. 
Mirab. xcvii, If some one approach to dare hb Force, He 
swings his Tail. 1671 Milton Samson 2240 Go baffl'd 
coward, lest I..swing thee in the Air. 2725 Fam. Diet, 
s.x. Sallet, Lcttice, Cresse.s, Radish, &c. must., be.. swing'd 
and sh^en gently. 1815 Scott Guy M. xx, He. .swung his 
arms like the sails of a wind-milf, x85o Tennyson Sea 
^eams 24 For sidewa>‘s up he swung hb arms. 1873 B. 
Harte Fiddleiown, etc. 207 Each suung a lasso. 2909 
Stacpoole Pools 0/ Silence xxx, Adams had swTing the 
man aloft and dashed him against the walL 
•f* 5 . To whirl (a wheel ) round. Obs. 

yuiiana 58 [He] dude,. fore of his cnihtes forte 
lumen bat hweol..ant het suingea hit swiftllche abuten 
ant tidliche tumen. 

6. tnir. To move freely backwards and forwards, 
as a body suspended from a support above ; to oscil- 
late below a point of support, as a pendulum or the 
like. For spec, use in Hindu asceticism, see (^). 
Occas. the intr. sense corresp. to 7 d. 

*545 Ascham Texoph. t. (Arh.)47 Moche lyke the pastyme 
that teyes \-se in the churchc when their master is awaye, 
to swinge and totter in a belrope. x£6o Boyle New Exp. 
Pkys. Mech. xxvi. 202 We thought it not amiss to try if 
a Pendulum would swing faster, or continue swinging 
longer in our Receiver. 1710 Steele Tatler No. c6 
P 5 Hb Anns naturally swang at an unreasonable Dis- 
tance from hb Sides. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 107 A bottle 
swinging at each side. x8i6 J. Sshth Peutorama Set. 4 
Art 11 . 233 A g/eat beam, suspended on gudgeons at the 
middle, and swinging like the beam of a balance. 2839 
Fr. A- Kkidle Resid. Georgia (1863) 29 The mocking birds 
are swinging and singing even now. 1842 Tennyson Sir 
Galahad iii, The shrill bell rings, the censer swings. 2844 
A. B, Welby Poems (1867) 44 Her cottage bonnet filled 
with flowers, Hung swinging from her arm. x854 Tennyson 
Aylmer's F. 20 Sir Aylmer Aylmer,. .^Vhose blaring wjwern 
weathercock'd the spire, ..And swang besides on many a 
windy sign, a 2500 Kipunc A Dedication v5, One stone 
the more swings to her place In that dread Temple of Thy 
worth. 29x2 H. Beuoc Four Men 25 Hb arms dangled 
rather than swang. 

(^). *773 Eo* Ives Voy. to India^ u ii. 27 On the gth of 
April, aoDiplly, at Bengal the natives undergo a very un* 
common kind of penance t ..In a large plain about a mile 
from Calcutta, there are erected about thirty Bamboos, at 
least twenty feet high ; on the lop of these they contrive to 
fix a swivel, and another bamboo of thirty feet or more 
crosses it, at both ends of which hangs a rope. One end of 
thb rope, the people pull dowm, and the devotee placinf: 
himself under it, ibe Brahmin pinches up a large piece ot 
skin under both the shoulder blades, ^..^d thrusts a strong 
iroc'hook through each. ..When thb b done, the people 
haul down the other end of the bamboo, by which means 
the devotee is immediately lifted up., from the ground, and 
then run round as fast as iheir legs will carry them. Thb 
throws the devotee out to the full length of the rope, where 
as he swings, be plays a thousand antic tricks. 2793 
Medical spectator 11. No. 39. 246 All the infoimaiion that 
1 could get from our Banyan relative to thb strange custom 
was, that they swing for a good consdencc. 

b. Of a person : To move backwards and for- 
wards through the air upon a suspended rope or a 
string (Swing sb.^ 11), as a sport; to ride in a 


srnng. 

[2545 : sec 6.) 2662 J. Davies Ir. Oleetrius* Fry*. Ambetss. 
93 They have also ropes to swing in. 2655 SirT. Herbert 
Trav. (2677) 130, I saw ropes or cords stretched from tree 
to tree in ses’cr^ gardens, Boys and Girls. .swinging upon 
them. 2724 Gay btheph. Week Mondav 104 On two near 
elms the slacken'd cord I hung, Now nigh, now low my 
Elouzelinda swung. 

c. Of a (suspended) bell: To give forth a 
sound by swinging; to sound, ring cstt. 

163a 3I1LTON Penseroso 76 Oft..l hear the faroff Cur.^eu 
sound, Over som wide-waler'd shear, Swanging rlow with 
sullen roar. zZzzCcvukH Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck ii.xn, 
A sound swTing down the glen.. From JLIunamarcy Friary 
bell. 2874 Green Short Hist. ». § 6- 9® The Lurgesses 
gathered in town-mote when the bell swung cut from St, 
Paul’s. , - 

d. fg. To waver, vacillate; to chnngc from one 
condition or position to the opposite (csp. in fig. 
phrases vASii penduhitn as subj. : sec Pendulesi 3 ). 

2833 CHALSfERS Power e/ Ged II. ^ We swing as it 
were between two asromptions- 2835 [see Pendulum aj. 
2877 R. Giffen Stock Exek. Securities He should en- 
d^'onr..not to invest when the pendulnm has swung up- 
wards. 2890 Retrospect Med. CIL 37S. I an by no means 
sure that the pendulum may not have swung too far in the 

opposite direction. . • • > 

e. trans. To mark or indicate by swinging; te 
stvinr seconds, to oscillate once in every second. 

,735 Dwkim in Phil. Trans X.XXIX. =o= TCc next 
Ex^ncats I shall nenlion. I made.. by Ihc Help of a 

goM Month-Piece thal treiags Sccoadi. 1764 JI«KctrKi! 



SWING-. 

ibid. LIV. 373 A Uttle dock.. having a pendulum swinging 
seconds. 

7 . trans. To caose to oscillate, as a body sus- 
pended from a support above ; to move or sway 
(something) to and fro in this or a similar manner. 

Phr, To iwing a cat (i.e. holding it by the tail); in no 
room to s'.ving a cat in and similar expressions, said of 
a confined or narrow space. 

xs 5 o Daus it. Sietdane's Comm. 295 They hange out the 
dead body by a chainc oucr the walle, and after they had 
swynged it a whyle to and fro, they let it fall into the 
ditche. 1665 Medela Pesiil. 57 They had not space enough 
(according to the vulgar saying) to swing a Cat in. 1706 
E. Ward IVoaden \Vorld Dies. (1708) 5 When they walk, 
they swing their Corps like a Pendulum. 1771 Smollett 
Humphry Cl. 8 Jane, I am pent up in frowzy lodgings, 
where there is not room enough to swing a caL xSzy Eaea- 
DAY Chem. Manip. xx, (184c) 543 The flasks should be well 
rinsed, and. .swung in the hand to shake out adhering 
drops. 1844 Dickeks Mart. Chuz.x\\^ The colonel.. took 
his seat upon the table, and swung his legs. ^ 1849 Clough 
Poemst Natura Naturans viii, Big bees their burly bodies 
swung, 1850 Dickens Dav. Cepp. xxxv, Mrs. Crupp had 
indignantly assured him that there wasn’t room to swing 
a cat there; but, as Mr. Dick just observed to me,,. ‘You 
know, Trotwood, I don’t v^ant to swing a cat I nc%’cr do 
swing a cat.' Raveh Beth 41 Arrangements for hang- 
ing bells in turrets and swinging them. 

b. To cause (a person) to oscillate as in a swing ; 
to give (one) a ride in a swing. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 56 By two ioyning ropes that arc 
fastned about, they will swing themselues as high as the 
transome. X7X2 Steele Sped. No. 492 P3 They get on 
Ropes, as you must have seen the Children, and are swung 
by their ftlen Visitant?. 1783 Justamo.vd tr. Raynats 
HUi. Indiez'W.i^ri Their slaves Imd no other employment 
but to swing them in their hammocks. X838 L^-ttoh Alice 
111. vii, Come to-morrow, and swing Sophy— no nice swing- 
ing since you've been gone. 

c. Of a bell: To send forth a peal of sound. 

^ x8x8 Scott Rob Reyxxi, The hour of twelve o’clock sivung 
Its summons over the city from the belfrj', 1852 Rock Ch. 
0/ Fatiters III. l ix. 294 The bells in every church steeple 
swung forth their peals of gladsomeness. 

d. To lift and transport (something suspended), . 
as with a crane ; transf to convey or transport j 
from point to point. 

1836 Emerson Bn^. Traits^ Stonehenge ^Vks. (Bohn) II. 
xa6 Mcn..svringing a block of granite.. with an ordinary 
derrick. x 852 H. KmcsiEV Raveushoe H, ^Vho could tire, 
..at the strange dim vista of swinging horses between decks? 
18.. yml. Jifit, Service /nd. US. X. 588 (Cent. Diet) By 
m^ns of the ratlroadj troops can be swung across (lom bay 
to bay as the exigencies of the war may require. | 

e. reft. To hoist oneself up or transport oneself 
from point to point by grasping a support above. 
Also intr, 

1899 Crockett Black Dougleu i, The j-oung man., 
swung lightly off his charger. Ibid, ii, The Douglas 
swung himself into the saddle. 1922 Violet Jacob Sheep* 
Stealers xi, Patting his foot on the axle and swinging him- 
self up. xjoy J. H. Patterson Man-Eaters of Tseevo xii. 
X33 All kinds of monk^s chatter.. overhead as they swing 
themselves from branch to branch. 

8 . intr. To be suspended from a support above 
(without necessarily implying oscillation). 

a. spec. To be hanged; to suffer death by 
hanging. slang or colloq. 

1542 XJdsvl Erasm. Apoph. zis Diogenes..had a great 
2elc.,to see theim euery one s?^’yrigyng& tottreyng in hal- 
ters. 1592 P. Penilesseif^. o) xo What pennance 

can be greater for Pride, than to let it svringe in hys owne 
halter? T7a3 Nerjs Cant. Diet., To Swing, to hang. xjzZ 
[De Foe) Street-Robberies 8 They all lovingly swung to- 
gether at Execation-Dock. ^i34X Dickens Bam. Rudge 
Ixii, It is.. a choice between his life and death. If you re- 
fuse, he swings. 1884 'Edna Lyall* iVe Two xl, I don't 
wish any man to swing for me— I have always disapproved 
of the death-penalty. 

b. gen. To be suspended, to hang; transf. to 
appear as if suspended (= Haitg v. 12), Also 
fig. {swing from, to depend or * hinge’ on). 

x54x Tki^kv. Distracted Siatev.x, Agatk. And now you 
see the Pinsmie from which Yoa must be tumbled down, 
avray with \am.. . Fellow. \Z yo^ please to walk that way 
3*oun^ysee Olwnder swinging for his life. ivSx CowrER 
Ckadty 615 His Budget, often filled, yet always poor, 
Might swing at jcase behind his study door. 1829 Scott 
Anne of G. xxiii, 'Yonder swings the Flying Stag*, said 
Ital, pointing to an immense sign. 1859 Tennyson Marr. 
Geraint zjo A purple scarf at either end whereof There 
swung an apple of the purest gold. 1867 Augusta Wilson 
P askii xir. In the west, where a waning moon swung on the 
edge of the distant tnUly hills. x 883 G. A. Smith Isaiah 
xiit. (1891) 229 As this one [word] is obscure in its Eng- 
lish guise, and the passage really swings from it, we may 
devote a paragraph to its meaning. 1^ Ridfr Haggard 
Dr. Theme L 14 Alantem swung from the roof of the coach. 

9 . irans. To hang, suspend; rarely, hang (a 
person), put to death by hanging or colloq.'). 

1528 More Dyaloge iii. xi. (1529) 82 b, In the tother [wal- 
let) he layeth vp all hys owne and sv/yngethyt athj^backe. 
x8tx Regnl. Orders Army 249 The Men’s Hammocks 
must be swung regularly by Companies. 1816 * (juiz * 
Grand Master \n. 202 Had be the pow'r he'd change the 
case, And swing some coVnels in their place. 1848 Lytton 
AT. Arihitr t. xlili, A slender draw-bridge, swung from brink 
to Imnk. 1860 All Year Ronnd No. 73, 5^ The heavy 
vehicle so ill swung,., as sprfngless as an anillcry tumbril. 
19x1 Max BcERBOiiit Zuleika Dchson v, 61 You would be 
driven to Court in my state-coach. It is s^megso high that 
the streetsters can h^Iy see its occupant. 

b. To strain (the back of a horse) : = Swat 

5 ' 
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1844 H. Stephens Bk. Far7n XII. 1238 If she \sc a marc) 
..has met with an accident, such as having swung her back. 

10 . httr. To oscillate (without suspension) ; to 
move to and fro, or from side to side; to sway ; 
to hover; spec, to sway the body backward and 
forward in rowing, 

1607 Chapman Bussy (TAmhoisy. Ij, Not so the surges 
of the cuxinc Sea,. Swell beingenrag'd,.,A5 Fortune swings 
about the restleste state Of vertue. 17x2 Arbuthkot John 
Bull n, iv. 17 If the Coach swung but the least to one side, 
she used to shriek so loud, that all the Street concluded she 
v/as overturn'd. 1828 Wordsw. Power ^ Soxtnd x, While 
Fauns and Satjrrs beat the ground fn cadence, — and 
Silenus swang This way and that, with wild-flowers 
crowned. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xv. lot A single hawk 
swung in the atmosphere above us. 1879 0 :^. ^ Camb. 
Undergrad. Jrnl. 13 Mar. 292/2 Prest is getting more and 
more used to the bow side, but he still swings shoit and stiffly. 
IL To turn in alternate directions, or in either 
direction (usually horizontally), around a fixed 
axis or point of support; spec. Naxtt. said of a 
vessel riding at a single anchor or moored by the 
head, and turning with the wind or tide. Also 
3Yith to, open, wide, etc. 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), To Swing, to turn 
round the anchors, or moorings, at the change of the wind, 
or tide. 1812 J. Wilson Palms in. 929 While safely 
she at anchor swings. 1819 Sucu.ey Ceiui iv. it. 41 It is 
the iron gate, Which ye left op^, swinging to the wind, 
i860 A, CuMMiKG in Aferc. Marine Mag. VII. 102 Let 
lhcm..sw'ing to one anchor. 1863 Reade Hard Cask xx. 
But in the middle of the joyous whirl, Julm's quick car on 
the watch all the time, heard the gate swing to. 1892 
Greener Breech Loader 215 The shot will. .fly in that 
direction in which the gun was swinging when the charge 
of shot left the muzzle. 1892 Gunter AUss Dividends (1693) 
33 He swings around suddenly and quickly to see who 
interrupts him, 

b. To go along or round in a curve or with a 
sweeping motion ; to wheel, sweep. 

x8to Scott Lady 0/ L. i, xx, So forth the startled ^-an 
would swing. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii, A choir of 
nymphs swung round him hand in ^nd. xSsfi Miss War- 
ner Hills Shaiemue xxxv, With wind and beadwiw the 
sloop gentlyswang up to her appointed place, 1865 Kings- 
ley Herew. XV, In marched Herexvard and all his men, and 
swung round through the gateway into the court. 19x4 
Times 8 SepL g/x Ihe battle line proceeds due cast to 
Sezanne and Viity-Ie-Frangois, and then swings north-east 
round the plain of Ch6!ons to the fortress of VcrduiL 

12 . trans. To cause to turn in alternate directions, 
or in cither direction, on or as on an axis or pivot; 
to tom or canse to face in another direction. 

X768 Tucker Li. Nat. I. xxii, 1x4 The boy who wished to 
be a king that he might have an officer appointed to swing 
him all day long upon a gate. 1783 Cowfr.n Epit. Hare^i 
To skip and gam^l like a hare And sv/mg h'ls rump around. 
1784 — Ep. Jot. Hitt 2X Swinging the parlour-door upon 
its binge, x8i8 Scorr Br. Lamm, x, Ae leaf of the muckle 
gate has been swung to wi' j'esireen's wind. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 284/x What maddening whirls when he called, 
'Swing partners!* 1887 Field ig Feb. 223/2 A good 
practical exponent of'the an of shooting flying 'states., 
that he never met with a first-rate shot who 'swings* bis 
gun— r*. e. keeps it moving in the direciion^^ of the bird's 
flight. 1890 * R. Bolorewooo * AUwPs Right vi. 1 . 139 
The base line is altered or * swung *, i. e. freshly marked on 
another imaginary course. 1892 E. Gosse Seer. Narcisse 
ui. 8 q As be was about to turn towards the window, Rosalie 
swang herself violently back. 

b. Nani. To turn (a ship) to all j)Dint5 in 
succession, in order to ascertain the deviation of 
her magnetic compass. 

1859 , 1 ° ATerc. Alarine Afag. (i860) VII, 49 The necessity 
of having all iron steamships..swung, in order to ascertain 
the deviation of their compasses. 1877 Stf-V Crstise H.ALS. 
Cita/tenger x. iiByZ) 176 Some hours were spent swinging 
for magnelical purposes. 

c. To drive or cause to move in a curve; also, 
to make or execute by moving in a curve (in phr. 
to swing a cast, in hunting : see Cast sb. 41), 

x8s4 R. S. Surtees Handley Cr, Ii, The hounds dash to- 
wards the fence beyond, and swing their cast without a 
whimper.^ 1889 Gukter v. 46 He swings 

his team into the Avenue de ITmpdratrice. 2897 Outing 
lU.S.) XXX, 127/1 ITic dogs bavc changed direction by 
the left flank.. .We swing them, make a short cut through 
a bit of brush. 

13 . intr. To go along ■with undolaling or sv/ay- 
ing movement, or in a vigorous manner ; to ■walk 
with s\vinging step. (See also Swisgikg ppl. a. 3.) 

1854 R. S. Surtees Handley Cr, Jxii, Pulling up at the 
door of the Turtle Doves Hotel, he threw himself carelessly 
off the half cover-hack. .and. .swung into the hall with a 
j noisyflourish.^ 1884 W. Black in Afag. Dea 30/2 

The coach swings along pleasantly. 1^4 J. A. Steuart In 
Day 0/ Battle xviii. The carnet^ swinging at a steady trot. 

14 . trans. fig. To direct or control the move- 
ment or action of; to sway; to wield. U.S. 

x88o Voice (N.Y.) 2 May, The rum wrng purposes svring. 
ing the party. The temperance innocents will have to sub- 
mit -or step oat. xSgo 'Mark Twain* in Pall Alall G. 
10 Sept, -dz His ^eat charm to me is the way he svrings 
nervous English I 1908 U, Sinclair AIcneyCkangers iL 
35 He can swing the market so as to break a tnaru 
16 . a; To fix (the work) on the centre or centres 
in a lathe, h). Of a lathe : To have’ a ‘ swing ’ or 
capacity of (so mneh) : see Swing sb?' 8 d. 

2884 F, J. Britten IVateh 4 Ctockm, 2or The work is 
‘swun^ * or arranged so as to yield an unequal pressure in 
polishing. x888 Hasluck Alodel Er^n. Handyhk. (1900) 


SWING-, 

22 Three inch centres— that is, a lathe which swings six 
inches. 

t Swing, V? Obs, Pa. t. 3 swang, 4 swange, 
swong. [OE. suuingan, corresp. in form and mean- 
ing to Swing sb?, and so ultimately identical with 
Swing xj.l] inlr. To labour, toil; =Swinkz;, i. 

ciooo iELFBic Exad.xm\, 14 Hwost dest \>a on Hs folce? 
hwi swings! ha ana 7 _ c 1000 A^s. Ps. (Spelman) exxvip). i 
Baton dnhten timbriende hus on ydel swingaS 3 a Se lim. 
briah hi. c izyS Lay. 74ES He swang [c 1205 swonc] in ^an 
fihte, hat he leijerede a swote, 13.. E^E.AUit* P, A, 
586 p.it swange & swat for long 5ore. 13.. Guy Warw, 
(A.) 3589 Herhaud hat day so sore swong, pat hatch his 
moupe pe fom h sprang, c 1480 HENnvsoH Mar. Pah., Wolf 
ft Lamb xx, His seruand nor his self may not be spaird To 
swing and sweit, withouttin Meit or wage. 

t Swing, adv. Obs. rare~^. In 5 swingge. 
[Stem of Swing v ?1 With a sudden blow or 
impact ; ‘ slap ’. 

ei4oo St. Alexius (Laud 108) 443 As man pat hadde 
depes wounde He fel swingge doun to grounde. 

Swing- in combination. 

L In general attrib. or adj. use (mostly without 
hyphen, as a separate word), a. Applied to a 
piece of mechanism, apparatus, orutensil suspended, 
hinged, or pivoted so as to be capable of oscillat- 
ing or turning to and fro : = Swinging ppl. a. r, s. 
(See also 2.) 

tyai Rep. Comm. Thames. Isis Ma'vig. 15 At the lower 
Encf of this Channel tliere is a Pen formed by a Swing 
Stride and Flood Gates. i8x8 P. Cuknikgham N.S. Wales 
(ed. 3) IL 213 Swing stoves and charcoal put on board, to 
carry about into the damp corners.^ 1833 Loudon Encyel. 
Archil. 9 11X2 Centre point, or swing hinges, appear to be 
of two kinds. 1843 HoLTZArvrEi. Turning 1 . 257 The whole 
load is quickly immersed by a swing crane into a tank of 
water about five feet deep- 185s Leifcuild Cornwail 257 
T he miners worked in a swing stage, which they dropped 
against such parts of the side as they intended to take away, 
1858 SiiiMOHDS Viet. Trade, S-wing Tea-hellie, a kettle on 
a stand for fable use, moving on pivots. 1869 Ranking 
Machine ft Handdools PJ. 02, The shaft, v, which is sup- 
ported by fixed bearings, K, and the swing or movable bear- 
ings. 188s Lady BaASSEV The Trades yjt) The perpetual 
rolling and tossing of the vessel had warned us that in all 
piobabilily the maximum clinometrical angle of the swing- 
table would ere long be reached, x6S8 Lockwoods Diet. 
Terms Meek. Engin. 363 Swing Tabic, the^ table of a dril- 
ling machine which is made to swing or^swivel around the 
central pillar. .in order to bring any desired portion of the 
work underneath the drill, * Q* True Tilda xix, A 

swing.lamp shone down upon a wbite.covercd table, 
b. = Swinging ppl. a. 3. rare. 

1800 W, \xssna Kniekerb.'\n.\x. (1E61) 112 He proceeded 
on a long siving trot through the muddy lanes of the metro- 
polis. i&gTaEVEiVAN CornPel. Wallah (sE£d}95 Going the 
whole way at a swing trot. 

2 . Special Combinations : swing-back, the back 
of a photographic camera, carrying the sensitized 
pl.ite, arranged so as to be ‘swung’ or turned on 
a hinge or pivot into any required position ; swing' 
bar, a bar arranged to turn on a pivot; spec, a 
ssvinglctree ; swing-beam, a beam arranged to 
tnm, or to enable something to turn, on a pivot or 
the like (see quots.); swing-bed, a movable stool- 
bed in a gun-carriage; also attrib., as swing-bed- 
plate ; swing-boat, a boat-shaped swing used for 
amusement at fairs, etc.; swing-bridge, a form 
of drawbridge which turns horizontally on a pivot 
(either at one end or in the centre) ; swing-cart, 
a cart ‘ swung’ or suspended on springs, a spring- 
cart; BWing-ohair, a rocking-chair; swing-door, 
a door constructed to swing to or shut of itself; 
pi. a door made in two leaves, which are hung 
separately and furnished with springs that bring 
them back to meet in the middle when pushed 
open in any direction ; swing-front, in a photo- 
graphic camera (cf. swing-back) ; swing-gate, a 
gate constructed to swing to or shut of itself ; spec, 
a form of this used in Australia for drafting sheep ; 
swing-glass, a looking-glass suspended on pivots; 
swing-handle, a handle turning on pivots, csp. 
such an arched handle of a basket, pail, etc, ; 
swing-jack (Jack sb? 10), see quot. ; swing- 
jointed a., jointed so as to turn to and fro on a 
pivot ; swing-plough (cf. G. schwingpjlug), a 
plough without wheels; f swing-tail, a Jong tail 
that swings about ; also attrib, having a s^veeI3i^g 
tail or train ; swing-tailed a., having a long 
swinging tail ; swing-tap, a tap constiucted to 
turn horizontally on the supply-pipc and thus open 
or close the valve as required ; swing-tool (see 
quot, 1875) ; swing- wheel, the escape-wheel of 
a clock, which drives the pendulum ; also, the 
balance-wheel of a watch ; also attrib. See also 
SwTNG-noPE, etc. 

iSfe Catal. Intemat. Exhib., Brit. II. No. 3064, Por- 
trait Camera, and lens with ’swing back. 1S78 Asttxv 
Photogr. xxxiii. 269 A fair general focus can . . be oh- 
tainetf by using with the camera a vertically.pivoted swing- 
hack, 1844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm II, 253 These studs 
are inserted into a ’swing-bar that can he ^Itcd to the 
horizontal rails of the framing, in such position as will 
bring the intermediate wheels into proper pitch with the 
principals. 1832 Eueh Naxatk Milil. Diet. (1863), Swing 
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bar or *beam of a rocket frame. 1857 P. Coujuhouk Comfi, 
OarsmarCs Guide' yi TheswinRb^ms are the long beams 
running along the (lock-lgates, by which they are pushed 
open. 1875 K^^CIr^ DkU ATec7i., Sndn^d'eam. i. {Raik 
zcay Rn^'ncer/jt^.) A cross-piece suspended from the 
truck, and sustaining the car-body, so that it may have 
independent lateral moUon. s. {paifentryi) A cross-beam 
supporting an over-bead mow* in a barn. 1852 BuRS’A'irr^ 
«5- Afilii, Diet. (1863), *Swing bed of a field gun, iB6x 
Mavhew /. tiz/rf!, Labottr III. 107/2 All the caravans and 
'swing-boats, and what not, used to assemble there. 1791 
Esthnate Works Thames^lsis Navi^. 3 At Duxford Wear, 
a 'Swinc-Bridge for Towing-Horses, and Fence-Gates. 
^98 W. W. Jacobs Sen UrcJiins^ Grey Parrot (1906) 213 
The gangway was shipped, and. . the Curlew drifted slowly 
awaj’ from the quay and headed for the swing bridge slowly 
opening in front of her. 1796 H, Hunter Zrwrfirri (1811) IJ. 
107 Ra<pberries, which arc raised chiefly for the use of the 
distillers, and conveyed to London in 'swing carts. 1B33 
Loudon Archit, § 697 A 'swing chair, formed out 
of ten pieces of elder tree, 1900 Ei.is'or Glvn Viiits Elk 
zaheih (191^) 18 She was lying in a swing chair, showing 
lots of petticoat and ankle. 1833 Loudon Er.cyel. Archii. 
§ 765 The use of the 'swing door. .is to prevent the door 
from ever being left open in^ severe weather. 1863 Miss 
Bbaddon J. Marcitwont 1 . i. 23 He was gone, and the 
swing-door slammed in Edward Arundel’s face. 1893 P. 
Hemingway Out o/E^'fit i, i. 3 As the waiters pushed aside 
the .swing-doors of the buffet. 1892 Plioto^r. Amt. H. 884 
ITie wide angle lens is attached to the 'swung front ready 
for work. 1774 Garton Iticlos. Act s No 'swing-gales or 
other gates shall at any lime be suffered. 180$ R. W. 
Dickson Praci. Agric. I. 143 In the construction of the 
svring.gale, the bars are so long, that loo much weight is 
oflen thrown upon the hinges. 1890 * R. Bou}re>vood * 
Sauatter's Dream ix. 91 Mr, Stangrove..has no more idea 
of a swing-gate than a shearing-machine. 2809 ^Lang- 
ford Introd. Trade Sr A Dressing Table, and a 'S\ving 
Glass. -;^2 tos. 284;^ Disraeli Tartcred u. vll, She threw 
a glance at her swing-glass, 2892 Ceuf. Dici.^ 'Swing- 
handle. 2896 yrnl. R. Hortieult. Soe, Nov, 202 All frml 
should be carefully placed in the basket (which is preferable 
lined or padded, and if with a swing-handle all the better), 
287s Knight Diet. AlecJi.^ *Swingdack^ a jack for replac- 
ing cars on the track ; the bottom of the standard is a cylin- 
drical segment, and has a toe w*orking In a slot in the base 
of the jack. A pair are used, and the car being lifted while 
the standards are vertical, the latter are canted to or swung 
over, bringing the wheels of the car in line with the rails. 
2844 H, Stephens Ek, Earm 11, 595 The marker um is 
another appendage to the (drill sowing-Jmachine... It con- 
sists of the bar ww, and the tnarking-iod vat, TTie latter is 
'swing-jointed on a stud fixed in the ends of the marker- 
bar turn. 2733 W. Ellis Chiltem ft Vtile Farm, 309 The 
Foot Plough, the Kentish Broad-board Plough, the Creeper, 
and the 'Swung Plough. 2807 A. Youso^v^^friV. Essex 
(1813) 1. 227 In favour of the swing-plough it ts contended 
that it is better calculated Ibr fallowing, as the soil can be 
broken up to a greaterdepth. 2846 McCulloch Brit, 
Empire {xZis,) I. 247 The Scotch, or sw-ing-plough, drawn 
by 0 horses driven by the ploughman. 2683 Loud* Gaz, 
No. 1861/3 One Bay Gelding .. Aged about four years, 
with a *Swi[n]g Tall lately cut off", 2863 Hunt Pop» Rom, 
En^, I. 274 The squire. .saw the old wuman beating 
her step-daughter. .about the head with the skirt of her 
swing-tail gown. 2609 Hvtstivzs iu Art 0 / Riding i, jciii. 
Div, Ouermuch spurringe wU make him 'swing tailed, 
and speciallye if be be a Gennet, or Turkye horse, whose 
tayles be alwayes lose and at llbertye, 289a Phoiogr, 
Ann, II. 466 A gahumlsed iron cistern - .fitted with nickel- 
plated 'swing tap. 1846 Holtzapffel Titrttin^ II. 8^9 
Various kinds of 'swing tools, used by watchmakers in 
filing and polishing small fiat works. *875 Knight Diet, 
Aleck,^ Swing-tool^ a holder which swings on horizontal 
centers, so as to yield to unequal pressure and keep the plate 
flat against the face of the file. x^DERHAM.»4r^/^ Clockm, 

L 4 The Crown-AVheel in Small pieces, and 'Swing-M’Jeel 
in Royal Pendulums, is that Wheel which drives the Bal- 
lance, or Pendulum. 2826 X. Reid Clock « 5 ' aich Afakzng 
xii. 275 A spring, acting on the pin, brought the nib in 
a contrary direction, to act on the third wheel teeth, by 
which it ga^'e motion to the swing-wheel dunng the lime 
of winding. 1S46 Holtzapffel Tundnf II. S26 Balance, 
wheel or swing-wheel files, the con%-ex side cut, the angular 
sides saf^e. 

b. In designations of the swingle and swingle- 

tree use<l in dressing flax. ^ 

(Cf. MHG. swinge-l'lok, swlngletree, G. sckwingsiockj 

sclixvinrBrett.sckwingmesser.) , , , ^ • 

t83< Jamieson, Cogster, the person who, in the act of swng- 
linif flai, first breaks it rr-ith a swing-ba^ and then tbroire 
it toanother. 1839 UREy 7 rV/.^e/.. 85 T«odistinct pieces 
of apparatus belong to it aannouang of 8 art], namely, 
the swing-stock and the sw'ing-knifc. 

c, Dyiutvtics. In terms used ty Clifford ^for 
various geometrical figures or lines haii-ing relation 
to the oscillation of a body, as sviiv.g-conic, -elUpse, 
-tUibsoid, -quadric, -radius. 

i 83 ? \V. K. CuFFOKD EUn:, Dynanac 1. ly. 17 The second 
moment of an area in regard to any line, dmdrf by tbe Mta 
itself, is the square of a length which is call«i the syung- 
radins of the area in regard to the line, or of the line rn re- 
gard to the area. /^/f^24i34' _ 

S'W7Tigg (swind5), sh^ cxc. dial. Also 6 
swynge, 6-7 swindge. [Related to Sn*iycE 
tL Sway, power, mle, authority, inflaence: esp. 
fo h<^e or bear swinge the {fidlj whole, chief') or 
dll ike swinge, etc. Obs. 

TS3I Tisdale Exp-s. 1 John v. 21 (153S) 83 Vf in ,x. p;^-shK j 
rounde ther be not one learned and discrete to helpe the , 
Other, then the deuell hath a greate swjTige amonge %'S, that 
the b%*shops officers that dwel so farre of, must abuse vs as 
they do. 2536 .TeiZ/V/V/i 16 The c«yl be mo in nombre, 

they here the swjmge. <1 2548 Hall /V, xs* 

She bate the whole sw'j'nge, as tbestrongoxe doth, when he 
is \*oked in the plough with a pore silly asse. Mtx- 

c.^^R Posilioiis xsxdtx. (xSB;) 250 An oligarchic: where 
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some few beare all the swinge. 2585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin 
on Acts \v. 33 The Sadduces..dia then beare the chiefc 
swindge. 2602 J. Wheeixr Treat. Comm. 37 The Ant- 
wwpians . . in all the Marts, & Faires in Dutchland, bare the 
chiefcst sivmdge. x6xa Chapman Rev. Bussyd'Ambois i. i, 
When Glory, Flalterie, and smooth applauses of things i!I 
V phold th* inordinate swindge of downe-right power. 2620 
Massinger Picture 11. u. (1630) Eeb, What wise man. 7 
But must confesse that fortunes swinge is more Ore that 
profession, then all kinds else Of life pursu’d by man ? 2636 
— Gi. Dk. Florence ii. ii. This is the man that carries The 
sway, and swinge of the Court. 

*f* 2 . Freedom of action, free scope, licence; 
liberty to follow one’s inclinations : = Swiifo sb,^ 5. 
Pbr. io have or take ends Stoinge, io give (a person 
or things, oneselQ swtn^. Obs. 

254a Boorde Dyetary x%'l (2870) 273 Sensuall appetyde 
muste haue a swjmge, all the-;e tbinges notwiihsiand5’nge. 
254s Ascham Toxoph. I. (.Arb.) 52 Shooting hath tw’o 
Tulours . J the one csdled Daye light, ye other Open place, 
whyche .ii. keepesbooling fromeuyl companye, and suffers 
it not to haue to much swinge. 1575-85 Sakdys Serm. %'iij. 

§ 20 Youth they say must haue his swinge. 2597 Beard 
TheatreGod's (1622^272 Theygiue the fullswindge 

to their bold and violent affections. 2598 Chapman 
rix,]6i7 For %vhose sake I will lose the raynes, and giue 
mine anger swindge. 2625 — Odyss. xxil 597 That Ihen- 
slreight bed Is so%vre to that swindge, in which she was 
bred. 2622 Fletcher S/aft.Cur.v.ti, I’le have my swindge 
upon thee. 2632 Chapman Cssar ff Pompey n. i, j2, I had 
able means, And spent all in the swinge of lewd affections. 
x 663 H. More Div. DiaL m. xxiii. (1713) 233 By preferring 
the full sivlndge of the Animal life l^fore the orderly Plea- 
sures., of the Dix'ine. 2675 Crowke Country’ Wit 1. i, I am 
perswaded the bounds of his land ha%*e been the utmost ex- 
tent of fais travel ; except since his Parents death he has 
given himself a swinge to some race or fair. 2687 ir. Sallust 
(169a) 8 A savage sort of People, liv'ing at their full swinge 
of Liberty and Licence. 

+ b. Of, at ends oztm svfitsge : s.iid of a person 
being entirely his own roaster. Ohs. 

2556 St. Papers Hen. VI H, II. 322 That he shulde rule 
of his o%\‘ne swynge, so as noon of us dur.ste advise him to 
the contrary. 2576 Fleming Parupl. Epist. 290 In his 
lusile yeares, he is at his own swinge. (2663 Heath Fla. 
gellum 4 Hb Father dying soon after and leaving him to 
bis swinge.1 

fS. Impetus, impulse, driving power (of some- 
thing non-physical, as passion, will, etc.) ; inclina- 
tion; drift, tendency. Of ends own swinge', of 
one’s own free choice, of one’s o^^*n accord, sponta- 
neously. Obs. 

^12548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII, 36 They of their aume 
&\vynst pacefied them selfes, andbeganneto turneto their., 
naturallliegelorde. i$ 4 B\jDAiL,ztc.£rastmisPar,Afatt.iu. 

28 Herushed not funhofhisowne swinge to preache. 2552 
R. Hutchinson Deelar. Ckristes Supper iiL (2560) Kjb, 
As long as they folo%%'e the %vyld swpmge of their juntb. 
a 2628 Syl%'ESTER Ckristinii's CenfUi 8^ The s%vtnge of 
custome (whirl-wmd-like) Rapting my Passion. 2622 Hake- 
WILL David's Vo 7 tt 205 He goes on with an high band and 
a .stifle neck, and is carried with a swinge, as a ship under 
full aaile. 2652 Culpepper Astrol. Jttdgem.Dis. (1658) 80 
He follows the swinge of the limes. <*2677 Barrow Serm, 
(16S7) I, xi. 244 Ascribing them to the mere conduct and 
agency’ of v-isiblc causes, hurried by’ a necessary swindge. 
x686 tr. Charditis Coronat. Solyman £6 Tlie great ones 
following his example give thcm-iehcs the liberty to follow 
the swinge of their own Arbitrary' Wills. 2804 Jebb in 
Enox ^ TebPs Cerr. (1834) I. 95 What greater punishment 
..can there be, than to be given up, by God, to the swunge 
of a man’s oum lusts? 

■f 4 - Impetus (of motion); impetuous or forcible 
s%veeping or wbirliog roo’ement- Obs, 

15S3 H, Howard De/ensative Liijb, As %%'e see that 
barges which are forced by’ the strength of cares, haue a 
kinde of gate orsw-ingc %%'hen the stroke dooth cease. 2599 
Nashe Lenten Stu^e Wks. 2903 III. 264 In the swindge of 
his trident he constituted two Lord admirals oucr the %vbole 
nauy’ of England, a 1600 Delonev Canaans Calnviitie 
915 The Romiunes full of hot reueoge ., Troopt to the 
Temple, %vith a mighty swinge. cx6oo Distracted Emp. 

IV. i. in BuII-n O. PI. (1S84) HI. 235 A tbynks roe fallinge 
& a%'oyds my Swindge. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 

To Rdr. a iijb, Whirled on by the swindge and rapt of the 
one [wheell. <2x662 Holyday Jtsvenal (1673) 247 The 
Sirindge or circling motion of the arm io shaking the sisirum. 

Alsop Cod in jlfount 9 They ha%'C been heaving with 
all their sUength to roll it away, and when they have hoped 
they were just turning it over,, .it has «)rae upon them ViTth 
the greater swinge. 

•fS. The lashing (of a tail). Obs. rare, 

1627 ^Iav Lucan L225 When bis Tailes sudndge has made 
him hot,.. He [re. a lion] roares from his wade throat. 
CX640 Waller Battle ef Summer Isl, hl 22 The shallow 
vv-alcr doth her force infringe. And renders vain her tail’s im- 
petuous swinge. 

b. gen. A stroke, blo%v. dial. 

2823 Moor Suffolk JVords. 

6. A leash for hounds. Obs. exc- dial, 
a 2662 Fuller JVerthses, Vorks. m. (1662) 222 A Gentle- 
man of this County, being to let dip a brace of Grey-honnds, ; 
to run for a great wager, so held them in the Swinge, timt 
they yetst. more likely to strangle themselves then kill the 
Hare. 2895 E. Augl. Gloss., Svdnge, a leash or couple by 
which hounds arc led. . 

Swin^, sb.^ [f. SwixcE t'.S] A singe. 

.^pp. inferred in Diets, cnon. from the folk passage, where 
the w Old is Swing 8, j sr 1. ^ 

<2x629 Fletcher, etc. <?. Corinth x.i. If to 
here, after tte halter Has done his part, or if there be a 

Hell, To take a svringe or two there {etc.}. 

Swinge (s'vind.^), vi^ Also C sw. jrxJge, 0-S 
swindge ; fres.fpU. and ^r. 6-8 srrlndging, 7 
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sverindgeing, 6- swinging, 7- swingeing. [Later 
form of ME. Swpnge.J 

1 . trans. To beat. flog, whip, thrash, f Also 
with off. arch, or dial, 

a 1553 Udall Roysitr D. 11. iv. (Arb.) 38, 1 will rather 
haue my cote tnenlie tunes swinged, Than on the naughtie 
wag not to be auenged. 2598 Shaks. Tohn 11. i. 288 Saint 
George that swmdg’d the Dragon. 1596 — Tam. Shr. v. il 
*04 deme to come, Swinge me them soundly forth 

vnto their husbands. x6o6 Holiand Sueton. 222 Hee was 
roiptous, wild and wanton: in so much as his father 
swindgcd him well and soundly for it. 1660 H. More 
Alyst. dodl. m, xiii. 85 Uhese sad Ceremonies they also 
used in Peru, where they swinged themselves with stinging 
rtettles, and struck themselves over the shoulders with hard 
stones, a 1700 B. £. Did. Cant, Crew, I Swin^d him off, 

I lay d on and beat him well-favoredly. 2764 Foote Atayev 
ofG.1,1 would » swinge and leather my lambkin. 2786 
Burns The Ordination xi, See, see auld Orthodoxy's faes 
She’s swingein thro' the city. 1828 Scott F. At. Perth xi, 
We hav'e swinged them as far as the Abbey-Gate. 2888 
Doucoty Trexv. Arabia Deserta II. 232, I swinged him 
soundly* in a moment and made all his back smart. 

t fig. To chastise, castigate ; to pay out, 
ser\'e out. Obs, 

25^ T, Wilson Rhet. Prok, Hauyng been thus swinged, 
and restrained of libertie. 1^6 Wentworth in Carte Or- 
tmnide (1735) III. 5 The proof v^-as once clear, ..and he a 
spirit that will deserve well to be swinged into the know- 
ledge of himself and the duly he owes the stale. 2^ 
Dryden Antphiiryon 1. «, Jupiter can swinge you off, if 
you swear by him, and are forsworn. 2693 j. Dryden in 
Drydens yuvenal xiv. (1697) 349 Thb very Rev'rend 
Leacher.. swinges his own Vices in his Son. 2720 Dublin 
Examiner zts'Deo., The Printer. .brought along vnth him 
a Bundle of those Papers, which in the Phrase ofWhig 
Coffee-houses have Swinged ofi" the Examiner. 2712 Swift 
TmL to Stella 16 OcL, One Boyer, a French dog, h as 
abused me.. : the Secretary promises me to swinge him- 

+ 0 . ?To pilloiy’ (^^.). Obs.rare^^, 

2546 Supplic. Poore Coiumotts (E.E.1‘.S.) 69 When thei 
katch any thymg that soundetb to the conirary, it shall not 
escape so, we warrant you. It shalbe sw^mged in euery 
pulpyt wyTh, this is the Kyuges graiious wjJI. 
f d. To bear heavily upon. Obs. rare. 

2W2 Pridiaux Ae//. (Camden) 96 The innkeeper.. swinged 
them in their reckoneing most abominably, makeing them 
pay five times the price for every’ thing they had. 

te. slang. = SwiVE. See also qnot. a 1700. 

1622 Fletcher BeggaPs Bush jii. i. Give her cold jelly To 
lake up her belly, Aid once a day swinge her again. 2688 
^IifcE Ct. Fr, Diet., To Swinge off,. .#/ se dit aussi dans 
Tin Serts Vencrien. a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crev*, He is 
Sxnug'd eff, damnably ClapL 
1 2 , To drink up cr off, ‘ toss off\ Obs. slang. 

<22529 Skelton E. Rxtsnmyig 568 She swymged vp a 
quarte At ones. 2570 B. Goocc Pep. Ein^. xv. 48 And 
cleane they swinge of euery* cup. 2649 J. Tavlor (Water 
P.) IVand, West 7 Mine Host swing’d off balfe a pot to me. 
y. To cut down w ith a scythe, dial. 

2573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 217 Swinge brembles & brakes. 
2854 Miss Baker Eorthampt. Gloss., Swinge, 2. To cut 
the nettles. See. from hedges to make them neaL 
f 4 . To brandish, flourish; to lash (the tail, or 
something w ith the tail). Also transf. Obs. 

2592 Sylvester Dw Barias \. vi. 4x0 The Lion.. often 
swindging, with bis sinnewy train, Semtimes his sides, som- 
limes the dusty plain. Ibid. vii. 507 Th’ Air comipteth 
soon, except With sundry winds it oft be swing’d and s» ept. 
2607 (B. Barnes) DeaiTi C/mr/rrv.iv. Ljb, When I was 
a ScholItT in Padua, faith then 1 could haue swingd a sword 
and a buckler. 26^ Milton A’i!r/<T7V7'Xviii,Th* old Dragon 
under ground.. Swindges the scaly Horrour of his foulded 
tail. 

f 5. To bear sway over. (After Swisge sbi^ i.) 
1593 G. Harv’ey Pierce's Su/er. 12 Had not affection 
otherwbiles swinged their reason, where reason should haue 
swayed their affection. 

•f-B. To whirl round (e. g. a wheel). Obs. 

2548 Elvot, Roto,.. to tourne a ihymg lyke a whiele, to 
swynge about. 2561 T. Hoby tr. Castigiione's Courtyer 
111. Ff iij, Like a whiele that longe swynged about with vio- 
lence [etc.]. x6ia Shelton Quix. 1. viii. 50 ’Iheir Sayles 
[xr. of windmills!, that are sw'inged about by the Winde. 

2677 Mi£c£ Diet. Erg. Fr., Swinged, or turned about, 
roui. toumb en roue. 

•h7. intr. To have free scope or course, to in- 
dulge one’s inclination. (After Swinge sb.'^ a.) 

1623 Chatsjan Rev. Bussy d Ambcisi.'Ql, To what will 
this declining Kingdome turne, Swindging in euery license 
[etc.]? 

1 8 . In combination with a noun in obj. relation, 
as sTviDge-bovr (see 1 e) ; swinge-bncklcr *= 
SwABHBUCKLEK. Obs, 

2579 Nortmbfooke D/<'i>/^25b, If these and such like lawes 
W'ere executed iusilie.. there would not be so manie.. Blas- 
phemers, & Swinge Buckclers, 1597 Shaks. ^Hen. IV, ni. 

11. 24 You had not foure such Swindge-bucklers in all the 
Innes of Court .igaine. 2^5 Cotton Burlesyue upon /!. £3 
Is the old Letcher A Swinge-bow of so high ttnow-n, A 
Wench can’t sooner take him <iown ? 

Swinge (swind^), vJ^ Now dial, and C/.S. 

[? Alteration of Since, perh. inflnenced by' Sweal.] 
(rans. To singe, scorch. 

2500 Sressfr F. <?. L XL ?5 The scorching flame sore 
swinged all his face. 1600 Surflct Country lam: i.xxiv. 

ISO To haue hU h.iire swinged off with .%traw. 2790 Grose 
Proricc. Gloss, (ed. 2), Sreinn, to singe. Jvorib. 2844 
Afaj. yertes's Courtship its wnltli), 1 don't think I ever 
did see things jest sprawled out and swinged up so with the 
sun before- lln various dbL glossaries, northern, west- 
mWIand. and roaih-western-l 

tSwiugebreech. Obs. twnee-wd. swinge, 

74 
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SWINGING-. 


SWINGEING. 

SwiKG z/.l + Bbeech si. 4.] ? One who stmts or 
flannts about. 

1581 (A. Gilby} Plens. Dial, Soldier 4 Chapl. M 3, Their 
[jf. the bishops’] pompous Irayne of proud idle swinge* 
breeches, in the steede of Preachers & Schollers. 

Swingeing, swinging (swi-ndjig), vbl. si. 
[f. SwiKGE z>.^ + -ISO l.J I'he action of Swisge 
rr.i; scourging, flogging, beating, dealing of blows. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. lo This course of fftt'ing- 
ing and beating secmeth meete for bondslaves. X664 Butler 
iluil. It. n. 56 Whether it be direct infringing An Oath, if I 
should wave this .swinging. 2844 Maj, yones's Couytshi/) 
s8o (Bartlett) Go it, old fellow ; give the goats a swinging 
cveiy time j'ou come across them. 1869 Black.more Loriui 
D. li, To these we paid no heed.., being in the thich of 
swinging. 

Swingfeiug (s\vi*nd,:5ig), pph a. {adv^ Also 
6-9 swinging, 7-9 swindging. [f. Swikgec/.^] 
L That swinges; scourging, flogging, rare, 

1614 D. Dvke Myst, Set/e»Deceiuinf' xvii. ^29 He tels 
him of the seucre schoole-master, of the swindging roddes, 
of the hard feruler. x6i8 — Two Treat.^ School of Ajfflic* 
tion 339 The first Schoolemaster is iUfiiclion- A sharp, and 
seuereand swinging Schoolemaster indeed. 

2 . Very forcible, great, or large ; huge, immense. 
Chiefly, now only, colloq. or slan^\ mostly arch, 
or dial, (Cf. ihumpingy tuhoppingi) 
ci^90 Bacon, xv, 34 Ma^ not a man haue a 

lustie ficr there, a pot of good ale, a paire of dirdes, a swing- 
ing pecce of cnalke, and a browne toast? 1597 Tofte 
Laura xiii, ThicWe swinging showers, a r6oo Piodden P, 
vin. (1664) So And swindging swaps made many swell. 
1677 W. Hughes UTan 0/ Sin il viu 111 Many other of 
those foolish and childish Penances may be seen in the 
Author quoted... There is one swinging one, I can’t pass 
over. 1678 Drvden Limhcrhatu v. 1, 1 dream*d..that a 
great swinging Thief came in, and whipt ’em out 2691 
Mrs. D’Anvers Academia 30, 1 had a swinging mind to go, 
And hear the Organs. 2694 iSIotteux Rabelais iv. xll, ^ly 
Gentleman must pay him such swindling damages, that his 
acres may bleed for 't. 1706 Heaunk Collect. 17 Fch.(O.H.S. ) 
I. 207 That Swinging Orthodox G. Burnett Bp. of Sarum. 
ryti Swift yrnl. to Stella 23 Ko%'., I. .now have pot a 
swingeing cold, 1748 Richardson Clarissa VII. ig Lady 
Sarah Sadleir and Lady Belly Lawrance, will also die, and 
leave me swindging legacies. 1749 Fielding 7'om foues 
viii. Hi, He bath devoured two swinging butler-toasts this 
morning for breakfast. 1772 Goldsm. of Venison 

82 At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen ; At the bot- 
tom was trij^ in a sivinglng tureen, 2844 DiCKZtis'Jfart. 
Chuz. xxviii, To make a swingeing profit. 2857 Borrow 
Rons, Rye xliii, The horse fetched a good swinging price. 
2875 R. BRiixns Growth cf Lane xxvli, Old iJevjatnan.. 
Had never rib nor bray nor swindging fan Like bis iron 
swimmer of the CIj’de or Tyne, 2904 Times (LiL Supp.) 
XS July 8x8/3 The jury gave swinging damages. 

D. as Hugely, immensely. 

165JO DJiYDzyf A fnp/s/tryon 1,1, He has sent me to will and 
require you to make a swinging long night for him. 2706 
Hear.ne Collect, 16 Sept, (O.H.S.) I. a88 A swinging fat 
Wife. 27x2 Swift yml, io Stella 7 June, At dinner there 
fell the swin^ingest long shower. x8io Scott Lady of L, 
VI. v,^ Our vjcax still preaches that Peter and Poule Laid 
a swinging long curse on the bonny brown ^bowL 2836 
Haliburton Clockm, (1862) 20 A swingeing big Pig. 2872 
C. D. Warner Bescklog Studies cef Christmas Eve was.. a 
placid, calm, swingeing cold night. 

+ 3 . (After Swinge ^^.1 I.) Powerful, authorita- 
tive. Obs. 

1567 Tueberv. tr. ISTantuatCs Eel, iii. 2^8, I wote not who 
doth rule the winds and beares the swinging swaye. 

Hence Swing-(e)liigly adv. {colloq. or slang)^ 
very greatly or forcibly, hugely, immensely. 

167* Dryden Assignation 111. Hi, I havesin’dswingingly, 
against my Vow. Shadwell .SVi?ri//rm. x, We drunk 

swingingly last night. 1703 'Dr Voz Misc.^ Preeholdeds 
P/rA X72 Only wefind we are swxngingly tax’d ; and they 
tell us ’tis done by the Parliament, 2720 Sv/ift PoemSf 
Excellent New Song 31 This wicked lo^e Waters,, if 
sw^ring can do’t, shall be swingingly mawT’d. 1778 Foote 
Trip Calais^ i. Wks, 27^ 11. 341, 1 reckon, your lordships 
were^ swingingly sous'd on the road. 2903 Kipling Five 
Nations^ Tlu Lesson 6 Ibis was not bestowed us under the 
trees, nor yet in the shade of a tent. But swingingly, over 
eleven degrees of a bare brown continent. 

Swmgel (swi-ndgel), var. Swingle. 
S'wi3igert(swi*nd332). ScAObs, Al5o6Bwen3- 
our, sweyngeour, swingeoar, -or, swyngeour, 
-or, swenger, sweingeor, 7 Sc. swyngour, 
Bvrynger, Ewotmger. [Of uncertain origin ; prob. 
a cant term and psrh. a derivative of early PTem. 
swcnlsen '^ytigtixi (Kilian), orig. with the sense 
of ‘vagabond’; cf. early mod. G. schwa 7 zzer 
‘ otiosus, ambulator', sekwattzen to go about aim- 
lessly, in thieves’ cant, to ride, travel.] A rogue, 
rascal, scoundrel. 

^ 1500-20 Dunbar Poems \xxx\i. 44 j5our burgh ofbeggerxs 
n ane nest, To schout thai swen^ouris win nocht rest. 1513 
Dou^as AEneisww. Prol. 63 Swingeourisand scurroagis, 
swankeis and swanis, 2528 "Lyndesav Drerne 962 Iba 
^eir swyngcom ihay tuke of me non heid. 2567 ,7atir. 
P^sms Re/orjn. vxii, 31 Sweingeor, cum, sweir be saikles 
OTne, Deny J>e evill pat ]>ow hes done. 1613 Reg. Privy 
^^“l^^Seotl. X. 3 (Duhat wer it to tak thebultoun or blason 
af his brelst, and lo lay ane lumder upoun sicaswounper as 
tb<nv] art. t6x8 Exir. Aherd. Reg. fi84S) II. 
356 Mr. Jlenrie xves convict , . for iniuring the said Willeame 
calling him fcbill s^^'jmgcr, 1640 Rothes in 
papier Afein. Montrose xixi. (j8s6) 1. 231 That swinger, the 
treasurer, has so calumniated the whole estates to his Ma- 
j^y; '2739 A. Nicol jWr/. “stdihout Art {tjQG) ig 
It some auld swinger snap to speak Of pink-cy’d queans, he 
gives a Sqceek. r r r j 'i —7 


aitrib. 2542 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl. 1003) I. 68 
lohne innes wrangit in the calling of Nxcoll Aloressone 
swenger carle and btrsyn carle. ei 1550 Lvndesav Descr, 
Pedcr Co/feis 27 Ane swyngcoar coife, amangis the wyvis. 

Swinger ^ (swimd^ai). [f. Swinge v?- + -er L] 
fl. One who acts vigorously or forcibly; a 
vigorous performer ; a powerful fellow. Obs. 

1583 Meluancke PSiUotimsis Lxij, The three Sisters Litas 
..were left a loofe behind her far out of sight, not able to 
keepe pace with such a swinger. 2679 Drvden Limberham 
L i, Before George, a proper fellow I and a Swinger he 
shou’d be, by his make 1 2679 — 7'roil. Cress. L ii, Is’t 
not a brave Man that ? hc*s a Swinger, many a Grecian be 
lias laid wth his F.tcc upward.^ 26^^ Southerne /?/x» 
appointnu if. i, I’ gad I was a Swinger xn those days; let 
me see, — I cou*d have done— I don't know what 1 could 
have done. 

2 . Something forcible or effective; esp. some- 
thing very big; a ‘whopper*, colloq. or slangy 
now rare, or local, Cf. Swingeing ppl.a. 2, 

2599 IVartt, Paire IVom, ii. 2524, I am sure there is a 
gallowes big enough to hold them boih.,*tis a swinger 
yfayth. 2648 Herrick Hesper.. Tsvelfe Nt. 24 And thus 
ye must doc To make the wassaile a swinger [r/wc ginger]. 
1677 2nd Pacquet Advices 42 They arc likely to give us 
nothing Hew but a New Parliament, and that shall be a 
Swinger, as the Dissolver hath promised us. 27x2-23 Swift 
yrnl. to Stella 25 Jan., 1 saw a hundred tiles fallen down ; 
and one swinger fell about fortyyards before me, that would 
have killed a norsc. a 2734 North ZxVer(tB26) II. 70 This 
motion at that time was indeed a swinger; for, in conse- 
r^ucncc, the execution of it by such a pardon of all convic- 
ttonshad lost the King irrccoycrably. a 2734 — Exam. 11. 
XV. § 10(1740) 236 Wc had.. diverse (plots) of most desperate 
Reach; witness that of Fitzharris, which was a Swinger. 
2853 C. B. Mansfield Paraguay^ etc. (1856) 425, 1 started 
off. .with a tremendous toothache, one of my old swingers. 
2872 Schele de Vere Atnericanisms 557 In Virginia. . boys 
have for more than two centuries called a large snake or 
other formidable creature a sivindgcr. 

+ b. spec. A great or bold lie, a ‘ bang Ohs. 

B.KCSKhxt.cs Observ. Answ.Costt. Clergy How will 
his puling Conscience be pot lo it, to rap out presently half 
a dozen swingers to get off clcavcrly? 2727 Swift Art 
Polit. Lying Wks. 2755 III. I. 122 The Whig-party do 
wbely to try the credulity of the people sometimes by 
swingers. 178: M. Madan Thelyphthora III. 24B Is it 
po«:sible that, when St. Bernard told this swinger, he could 
believe it, himself? 

c. A forcible blow or stroke. 

2836 E. Howard R, Reefer xxv, He applied across my 
shoulders onepf the most hearty, .swingers that ever left a 
wale behind it. 1842 J, 1*. Hewlett P, Prxggins II. xu 
269 Another ple.'isant occupation ivas having to jump two 
or three feet irom the ground, and then to be knocked down 
by his master, who stolon a form for the purpose. This 
was called ‘tipping a neat swinger*. 2^ BARuhRE h. 
Lelano Slang Diet., Swinger (Cbarterbousc), a box on the 
ears. 

3 . A tool with a raised point, nsed for levering 
timbers, etc. 

Swinger 3 (swi-gai). 

I. [f. SWING ».i + -El[l 2.3 One who or that 
which swings. 

L One who flourishes something about, or causes 
it to oscillate. 

1543 Bale Vet a Course 88 Holy water swj'ngers, and 
euen songe clatterers. 2897 Daily Newsy-j May 2/5 Club 
Swinging.. .The welNknownswingcr of Indian clubs, brought 
his attempt to swing a pair of two pound clubs for thirty 
consecutive hours to a successful conclusion. 


2 . a. A person who swings. 

271Z SrzZLZ Sfect. No. 492 T 3 These [familiar lomps), 
Mr. Spectator, arc the Swingers... They get on Ropes, « 
you must have seen (be children, and are swung by their 
Men Visitants. 2877 G. H. 'Kikcslex Sport ^ Trav, (1900) 
331 The strong man becomes a swinger m hammocks, a 
sucker of oranges, a smoker of pipes. 

(^) A Hindu who performs the penance of 
swinging ; see Swing v.^ 6 {b). 

2793 Medical Spectator II. No. 39. 242 Every thing being 
ready for the swinger, he kneels upon the ground, when a 
very dexterous operator fixw two strong iron hooks into the 
common integuments betwrixt his shoulders. 2893 "Times 
II July 3/6 The writer afterwards interviewed a swinger. 
He tvas rather the worse for opium, but none the worse for 
his sivdng. 

b. A thing that swings lo and fro; •i* a swing for 
recreation ; a kind of lever ; a coat with swinging 
tails or skirt. 

Three legs and a swinger i said of an animal which has 
only thriy sound Icg^ the fourth hanging or dragging Jimp 
through injury; hence ofa dilapidated chair, etc. 

x6^ J. Davies Xr.Olearlus* Voy.Asnbass. 93, I have seen 
publick Swinging.placcs, They.. giving two or three pence 
to little Boies who keepSwxngcrs ready, 2825 J. Nichol- 
SON Oper. Mech. 426, 29 and 20 act as swingers or levers 
from the joints 21 and 22. 2B63 B. Briebley Citron. IVaver^ 
low xi.'j 'Ihc latter people did not care for misfits at all, and 
would don abroad-lapped * swinger ’or aswallow^tailed coat 
witb equal xncJifTerence. 2893 iVesitn. Gaz. 12 May 1/3 
RoTil Hampton had no pretensions to winning although lie 
took the Oty and Suburban on ‘three legs and a swinger* 
in the following spring. 2916 C'tess Barcynska Honey- 
Pot xi. Be careful of the clmlr 1 Il*s a real antique, only 
three legs and a swinger ! 

•f* 3 . ? A large sword. (Cf. early Flem. stviftghei) 

2673 HxcKERtNGiLL fTr/y, F, Greyh. 42 The old Bishops., 
that ncV..so mndi as knew how to set the Periwig and 
Galloshoe?, much le<s the true liming and accenting of a 
Rapper, and double swinger. 

II. [f. Swing shS- 13 i.] 4 . Each of 

the middle pair of horses in a team of six. 


<22872 Trip to the IVest 137 (S. de Vere) Each wagon is 
usually drawn by three span of mules, of which the lighter 
and forward, are leaders, the next pair swingers, and lie 
rear, or heaviest pair, wheelers. j 

Swingfelter, aberrant f, Scuwenkfeldzb. 

2792 Morse Amer, Geog, 313. 

Swinging (swi’gig), vil. si. [f. Sh'ino ».l + 
-mo 1,] The action of Swikg z).l 
+ L Seating, scourging. Ois. 

c 22oo_ Trin, Coll. liont. yj We shulen leden al kb leinlen 
on resting.. on smerte swinginge & on o3re swichc gode 
dedes, <i 2340 Hampole Psalter xxxL 13 Eftere ke bridel 
comes ke swyngynge for to temehim hat is wilde. 

2 . Flourishing, waving about. 

CX400 Desir.Troy 22526 Hym-seluyn in the sea sonkjTi 
belyue, Swalprit & swam with swyngyng of armys. 

(see Swinger^ 2). 

3. Movement to and fro, as of a suspended body ; 
oscillation, swaying, etc. : see the verb. 

1669 Stob.my Mariner's Mag. vzi. xxxiii. 48 It will strike 
what Hour of the Day or Night it is, and then leave off 
striking, and swinging also. 2771 Swollett Humphry Cl. 
26 June, 1 have suffered more from jolting and swinging 
than ever I felt in ilic whole course of my life, although the 
carriage is remarkably.. well hung, 1772 LuatOMBE ///rt. 
Flint, 33X A low man cannot pull the bandle of the Bar at 
so great a force.. as a tall man ; but wdll require the swing- 
ing of his whole body backwards to add force to the PuU. 
2826 SniXLEV Mont Blanc ii, Thy giant brood of pines. .in 
whose devotion The chainless winds still come, .their mighty 
swinging To hear. 2849 Rasies I/' ix, No sound 
was heard, except the sxvinging of the great bell. 2^ 
Augusta Wilson Vashti xxxiii, The peculiar, free, childish 
swinging of the left arm. 

{U) See Swing z/.i 6 {b'). 

2793 Medical Spectator II. No. 39. 242 A few days after 
this, came on the annual custom of swinging. Ibid. 246 
Some who have got marks of the wounds made on their 
bncl:s by the swinging-hooks. 2857 Lady Canning in 
yUsireSiorp Two Noble Lives ll, 2B4 Dr. Duff says 
the swinging festival went off very mildly this year, 

b. The sport of riding in a suing. Aho atlnb. 

2610 Hp-aley St. Aug. Ciiie of God 698 These swing- 
ing.ganics had origin all from hence [sc. Italy], 1662 
J. Davies tr. OleariuP Vcy. Ambass. 93 Their husbands 
are very glad to ^ive them this kind of sport, and sometimes 
help them in their swinging, 2838 [see Swing 7 b]- 

4 . slang or colloq. Hanging. AUo ailrib. 

2592 Percivall Sp. Dict.i Cotumpio, swinging in a baiter, 
2879 B«owstNO Ned Bratis 95, 1 think he pulled a face, 
next Sessions' swinging-time I 2883 Stj:vekson Trees. Isl. 
n. xi, They \sc. gentlemen of fortune) risk swinging. 

Swinging,///. ( 7 . [f. as prec. + -ING ii.] That 
swings. 

L Moving lo and lio as or like a suspended 
body ; oscillating ; swaying. 

a 2560 Phaer jEueid x, {1562) Dd iv b, He swam witb 
swinging sides. 1716 Gay 'Trivia i. 157 But when the 
swinging signs your ears offend Witli creaking noise, then 
rainy floodsimpend, 2803 ScoTTCrtrf;etoC«rr/exi,Thedra\v- 
bridgefalls— ..Clatters each pbnk and swinging chain. 2825 
SntLZZV Alasf or 56^ A pine.. stretched athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging boughs. 2833 Lovdou Eneycl. Archii. % tbz 
Swinging cribs and cradles are now ju^illy exploded. 2B48 
Lytton N. Arthur v, xeix, With lifted cross and swinging 
censer. 2900 Conan Doyle Gfeen Plagf etc. 227 He 
punched the swinging ball and worked with the dumb-bells. 
Pg‘ 19x5, J. Kelman SaltedwitkPirexxx.iZo'l'ht&tiioxiS 
and swinging balance of power with which diplomacy' lias 
hitherto concerned itself. 

b. Of a blow ; Characterized or accompanied 
by a swing of the arm, eic. 

2850 Holtzapffel Turning W\. 2190 The toothed saws 
for stone are used with a swinging stroke. 2898 ‘H. S- 
Mereixiak* Roden's Corner xxx. 320 Von Holrcn ran at 
him with his arm outstretched for a swinging stab. 2902 
S. E. White Blazed Trail 1. vi, He saw bis opening and 
let out with a swinging pivot blow. 

2 . Turning or adapted to turn freely in cither 
direciion upon a fixed axis or centre, as a gale or 
door, a hinged piece of mechanism, etc.; in 
technical use «= Swing- (see also 4). 

1730 Inv, D. Bond’s Goods (1732) 34 A square Walnut- 
tree Table and Swinging Glass. 1868 Rep, to Govt, U.S. 
Munitions IVar Mr, Joslyn's rifle, calibre ©•500, has a 
swinging breech-piece of a peculiar pattern. rj585^ Mabel 
CoLUKS prettiest Woman x, He opened the swinging door 
for her- *87^ Man. Artill, Exerc. 71 The butt of the 
swinging derrick xs made fast to the ujJrighi spar. x9°4 
Windsor Mag. Tan, 300/2 The girl turned about on the 
swinging stool where she saL 


3. Applied to a steady vigorous rhythmical on- 
ward movement (pace, step, etc.) accompanied, or 
such as is commonly accompanied, by a swaying 
from side to side ; hence used of a rhythm in 
verse or music suggesting such a movement. 

j8r8 Scott Dr. Lamm, xxii. Onward llieycame at a Iona 
swinging tree j88i Fess Offta WWt vni, ITie Ix>y pressed 


A Jong swinging dactylic measure in rhyming couplets. 
,902 J. Buchak IVatchef iy Lhi'eshold 76. 1 heard a long 
swinging step outside. 

Special collocations or combinations: Bvrisie- 
iae-tiax - swing-iar (SwiSG- 2): swinging- 
boom A^aiit., a boom swung or suspended over 
the ship's side, used lo stretch the foot of a lower 
studding-sail, and (when at anchor) for a boat to 
ride by; swinglngr-bridge, (a) see quot. 1892; 
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SWINGINGIiY. 

(i) = swing-bridge (Swing- 2); swinging-tree 
dial, = SWINGLETIIEE, 

1850 jEPHSos^rxV/rt«^ XI. 188 To the end of the pole is 
attac^d a ^wmging-bar and a pair of traces for a leader, 
1840 R. H, Dana Bf/l Mast xi, Bracing the yards forwaiti 
so that the *s\Mnging.boom nearly touched the sprit-sai! 
3^rd. 189* Phiups .Fortxjicaiion 244 Flying or ♦Swinging 
Bridges.— A flying bridge is one in which the action of the 
current is made to move a boat, or raft of two piers, across 
a stream, by acting obliquelyagainst its side. 29^ iVcsiitt. 
Gaz. 23 Nov. s/3 The city of Cleveland, Ohio,.. desired to 
convert the viaduct-bridge over the Cuyahoga River into a 
swinging-bridge. 

Hence Swi’nglngly adv., with swinging move- 
ment. 

.iMa ‘ Annie THO^ fAS* W^^^rjII.vi. 105 Along, 

lithe, lean-headed mare,.. with action so swingingly easy 
..that her rider never swerves by a hair's-breadth in the 
saddle. 2891 Murray' s ^la^. X. 662 To strut swingingly 
up the Cathedral to the Dean’s pew. 

Swmgmg, -ly, var. Swikgeimg, -ly. 
Swingism (swi’qiz'm). rare. See Swing 
and -isiT. 

1842 Lytton ///. d* Morn. in. viu, At one time we have 
burking— at another, s%vingism— now, suicide is in vogue. 

Swingle (swi*qgU), sb. Also 5 swengyl, 
swyngel, -il, swangul-, sungylle-, 5-6 

swyngelijd swyngle, 7 srwingo’W’, 6-9 s'wingell, 

9 local svrindgel(l, swingel, -jel (sw'md^'l). [a. 
MDu, swingkel swingle for flax, corresp. in 
form to OE. swingell^ -el{J)e^ swingle stroke or 
stripe with a rod, etc,, whipping, sconrging, 
chastisement, affliction, scourge, whip, also once, 
s\vingle or distaff (transl. colus\ f. Swing zi.l + -le i ; 
or partly a. (hi) LG. swengel bell-clapper, pump- 
handle, swipe, MDu. swengkel swipe, Du. siuengel 
swingle, MHG. swengel (G. schwengel swipe, bell- 
clapper, swingletree, etc.):— swaijgw^ I 
(see Swing z/.l). Some forms {swengyd, swangnll^ 
y?r/r^//<j)showdivergent stem-vowels the immediate 
source of which is not clear.] 

1 . A wooden instrument resembling a sword, used 
for beating and scraping flax or hemp so as to 
cleanse it of woody or coarse particles ; also 
called swmgMiandy <laff, or “Wand^ swingling- 
bat, -knife, or -staff. 

c 23*3 Oloss. IPl de JBibbeno, in Wright Voc. 156 LepessC’ 
lin, the swingle, c x^o Proxup, Parv. 482/a Swengyl, for 
flax or hempe, excudtwn. ex46s WrighCs Chaste Wife 
S26 , 1 haue both htimpeand lyne.. Andaswynp^ll good and 
grete. Ibid. 387 Sche brought as'vj'ngyllait pelast. 2^7 
Jml. R, Agric. Soe. VI 1 1 . lu 446 The swingle or scutching 
tool. 1850 J. Warnes Flax v. Cotton 23 The first blow of 
the swingle is the commencement of wages, 

2 . The striking part or swipple of a flail, local. 

f 2440 Protttp. Parv. 482/2 Swengyl, of a fieyle or oker 

\yke,feriiorlux/:. 2547 Salssburv Welsh Did., Fxisixuxal, 
a sivyngell. 2570 Foxe A, d* M, (ed. 2) HI, 2233/2 A blow 
with the swingcll of a flayle. 2821 Clare yut, Minstr. 
(2823) 1 . 90 While distant thresher’s swingle drops With sharp 
and hollow-twanking raps, a 1825 Forby Voe, E, Anglia. 
2889 F, Lucas Sh. Rural Life^ The Tasker xvi, Then let 
our floors send up the sound Of the swinjel’s measured 
stroke. 

D. A weapon resembling a flail; a kind of 
cudgel. 

28x8 W. Chafin Cranhourn Chase They [sc. deer- 
stealers] came in the night.. armed wth deadly offensive 
weapons called swlndgels, resembling flails to thresh com. 
1904 Daily Nrxvs 7 Nov. 9 The keeper drew a ‘swingle * 
round his legs, bringing him to the ground, 2905 J. C. Cox 
Royal Forests Eng. 84 Helmets and swndgcl of the deer 
hunters of Cranbourn Chase, 
f 3 . The clapper of a bell. Obs. rare~°. 

24 . . Fee, in Wr.- Wulcker 567/39 Balillns, a belle clapere 
a swyngelL . 

4 . a. A spoke or lever for turning the barrel in 
wire-drawing or the roller of a plate-press, b. A 
crank. 

2674 Ray Co//. Words, Wire zuorking i^s XjQdzrnzzth is 
fastened to the barrel a spoke of wood, which they call a 
Swingle which is drawn back a good way by the cal^ or 
cO'*s in the Axis of the wheel, and draw's back the barrel 
which falls to again by it’s own weight. J7S7 Makskall 
Rural Ecoxt. Norfolk II. GIos.<. (£. D. S.) Swingle, 

sb. a crank. 1675 Knight Diet. Mech. 

Swingle, v?- Forms : see prec. sb. ; also 5 
swyngill, (sq.uyngyl), S dial, sungle. [a. MDu. 
swtngkelen, f. swingkel Swingle jA] 

1 . irans. To beat and scrape (flax or hemp) 
with a swingle, in order to cleanse it of the coarser 
particles ; to scutch. Also absol. 

C T3»S Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Foe. 256 Esiong^ 
vostre leyn, to swingle the flax. 24.. Laf.'-Ettg. Foe. in 
Wr.-Wfilcker 581 to squyngyL 02462 Wnchfs 

Chaste Wife 389 'Good sjtcs’, sche seyd, *swyng>^eon 
fai5t I For no kmg that ye bl>nine'. Ibid. 401 pc stuard f^t 
was so stowde, Was fayne to swyngelle k« scales owte. ^* 4 ^ 
Henkvson Mar. Fab.. Szoallenv. etc. xxx, ITie carle puliit 
the lyne,..swj'ngillit it welll, and hckkillit in J>e flet. * 59 ® 
Shuttlevjorths' Ace, (Chetham Soc.] 6r Foure womene 
did brake hempe and swynqlye. 26x5 [see Swincletkee ij. 
X7XX S, Sewau. Diary 25 Jan., It came by a man s blowing 
out his pipe, who was swingling Flax, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Even. Post 24 Sept. 478/2 Choice swingled Flax. 

Piper of Peebles 6 l^D.D.) Unt was beaten wi’a mell An lik 
ane sungled to themsell. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Mannf. v. 

150 Weeding, steeping, grassing, and swingling or cleaning 
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the flex. 1883 Harfer's Mag. Aug, 390/1 , 1 found a group 
Of bare-armed women under the trees swingling flax. 

2. To cut off the tops of (weeds) without up- 
rooting. local. (Cf. Swinge w.i 3.) 
a. 2823 Forby Voc. E. Angiia. 

Swi'U^le, [frequent, of Swing j^.l] 
fl. trans. To swing or flourish about. Obs. 
e 2450 [see Swingling vbl. sbP]. 

2 . intr. To swing; to hang, be suspended, dial. 
2755 Johnson, To Swingle, v.n. r. To dangle ; to u-ave 
hanging, e. To swing in pleasure. 2830 Hogg Creek 
Pastoral 25 Where clouds and mountains seem’d tosmngle. 
And Ossa with OIjTnpus mingle. 

Swingle- in comb. : swingle-bar — Swingle- 
tree a ; f swingle-foot, = Swingle sb. i ; also 
swingle foot hards(seequot. ) ; fswingle 
head(?), -staflf = Swingle sb. i ; swingle-stick, 
-stock = swi$ig~stock (Swing- ab); swingle-tail, 
name for a species of shark *= Thrasher 1 2 
swingle-wand «= Swingle sb. i 


2849 De Quincey Eng. Maxl.Coach it. Wks. 2854 IV. 343 
Either with the •swingle-bar, or with the haunch of our near 
leader, we had struck the off-wheel of the little gig. 2907 
* Q * (Quiller-Coucb) Poison is/, i. 8 The Roj-al Mail pulled 
up before ilinden Cottage with a merry clash of bits and 
swingle.bars. 1500 Ortus Foeab., ^enssoriunx, a •swyn- 
gelfote. 26x2 CoTCR., Farasse . coursest of Hempe, 
Swingle foot herds, course towe. x688 R. Holme A rmoury 
ni. ill ic6/i A Swingle Fool A Swingle Hand, corruptly 
a Swingow Hond : a thing like a Wooden Fauchion with a 
square hole or' handle. 2677 Colei^ Exeudxa and dnin, 
a •swingcl-head. 2664 Gouloman Lat. Eng. Diet., A 
♦swingle-staff or bat to beat flax, sentuta. 2883 Haxper's 
Mag, Aug. 390/x The women stood about the fire, each beside 
her swingle-staff. This instrument is like a wooden pocket- 
knife, about two feet long, with legs supporting it at the 
height of a table, r 2325 Gloss. W. de Bxbbesxu. in Wright 
Voc. 256 Vostre pessel, a *sxvinglestyk. c 2340 Noininale 
(Skeat) 545 *Swangulstokc riplingcombe swj’ngllwande. 
24.. Foe. m Wr.AVuIcker 581/29 Exeudxa, a swj’ngylstok. 
C247S Piet. Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker jgs/si Hec exeudxa, a 
sungyllestok. 2483 Cath. AngL 374/2 A Sw^rngilstoke, 
excudia, excxtdium. 2839 Storer in Boston yrnl. Nat. 
Hist. 11 . 529 Carcharias vttipes. Lin. ..This species.. is 
called by the fishermen ‘Thresher’, and ‘•Swingle tail’. 
CZ340 *Swyngibvande[see«tf/««'/tf.r/Oiat). 1808 Jamieso.n, 
Swingle-wand, the instrument with xvhich flax is swingled. 

Swingle-hand. Also 5 swyugillaad, 7 A'c. 
svinglent, 9 Sc. awinglind. [See prec. and 
Hand sb. 24 (?).] = Swingle sb. 1. 

CX 47 S Piet, Voc. in Wr.-WuIckcr 795/22 Hec exeudxa. 
ioriuttt, a sungylleband.^ 2483 Cath. Angl. yjsiz A 
Srsyngylhande {A, Swyngilland). 2500 Ortus Foeab., Ex. 
cudia die, a s^yyngelhaad vcl excussorlum, 2689 A, Haig 
in Russell (2881) 479 Half ane stane of heckU, rokis, 
spindiilis, svinglinstolus, svinglentis, vinddillis. z8o6 J. 
Hogg Poems 72 Gam.) They laid sae fast upo* the boards, 
Theswinglindsgaed like horsemen^s swords. 2825 J.Nichol* 
SON Oper, Meat. 420 A long flat straight piece of wood, 
usually termed a swingle-band or scotcher. 

SwiXLgletree (swi'qg’ltrf). Forms : see 
Sutnole and Tree. [f. Swingle sb. + Tree sb.l 
X. A board used in dressing flax or hemp: 

*= svoing’Stock, swinglc-stock (see Swing- 2 b, 
Swingle-). NX%Qzf\\^^swingletrec block. Swingle- 
tree dagger = swing^knife (Swing- 2 b), Swingle 
sb. I. Obs. or dial. 

e 1462 Wrighfs Chaste Wife 528 One of hem knockyd 
lyne, A-nothyr swj*ngclyd good and fyoe By-fore the swyn- 
gyll tre. z6x$ Markham E/xg. Haitsew. ii. v. (i 665 ) 133 
After your Hemp and flax is brak*t,you shall then sxWngle 
it, which is upoa a swingle tree blocke made of an half Inch 
boord about four foot al>oue g^round, and set upon a strong 
foot or stock. Ibid. 134 A piece of Wood called the Sw-ingle- 
tree dagger, 2825 Jamieson, Swingledree, the stock over 
ivhich is scutched, Dumfr, ; synon. Swingling-stock. 

2 , In a plough, barrow, carriage, etc., a cross- 
bar, pivoted at the middle, to which the traces are 
fastened, giving freedom of movement to the 
shoulders of the horse or other dranght-animal. 

.An altered form Sincle-tree, due to association with 
double-tree (=• the crosspiece to which the swinglctrec is 
attached), is common in U.S. 

2483 Calk. Angl. 375/1 A SwyDgiktrc (A. Swj'ngyltre) 
of a harowe, prolectoriuin. 2523 FtTZHERB, Husb. § xs 
The horses.. must haue. .a sw^-ngletre to holde the tresses 
abrodc, and a togewilh to be bytwcnc the swjmgleire and 
the harowe. 2620 Markham Farew. Husb. il xiiu (x668) 6t 
To the big end of this barrow, you shall fix a strong rope 
with a swingle-tree. 2688 R. Holme Amxoury in. viix. 
336/1 The SwingleTrecofa Coach Pole.. fastued by..pmns 
to the Coach Pole, to the which Horses are fastned by their 
Harnish when there is more then two to draw the Coach. 
1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agrie. (ed. 2) n. v. 200 It [rc. the 
bridle or muzzle of the plough) has notches by which the 
deck of the swingle-tree may be fixed, a x8^ W. MuiK 
Poems (iSx8) 8 The very pettic, riest an’seath,. .The single- 
trees an* a’ the grailb. 2844 H. Stephens BA. Farm 1.417 
To the shackle is appended the swivcl-hook, to which ts 
attached the main draught-lar, or swingle-tree of the yoke. 
2830 F. A. Griffiths Ariii. Man. (2862) 104 One swingle- 
tree between the footboard and the splinter bar. 2^ 
Grettos Memory's Harkb. 115 His leaders.. icnched the 
swingiclTecs off the pole, and the uncoupled reins out o. the 
coachman’s hands. r. . Tr^- c-/ 

aitr^. 1819 T- Radcuff Agne. E kr l^' Flai.ders 
5 2. 1X5 ^e extremityof the handle. .strikes agmnst, and 
rests upon the swingle-tree bar. 285* Burn A aval ^ 

Mint Diet (i£63), Swinglc-trcc clasp, cramp, clip or sockeL 

3 . = Swingle sb. 3. dial. - o , 

2858 SiMxtoNOS Diet. Trade. Scotland . 

tlie«riWnsendorafiaa. 1907 T. JL AU-ison in I 


Side \6 Nov 27/1 The handle [of the nail], .was held in the 
hands, and the beater, or ‘ swingle-trce ' was swuiin round 
behind the head. 

Swinglian, obs. f. Zwikglian. 

Swinglind, Sc. f. Swingle-hand. 

+ Swingling (swi-gglig), vbl.sb.i Obs.- In 
I stvingltmg, (swinclvmg), 5 swyngyUyng. 
[Cf. Icel. ruingla to rove, Da. svittgla to reel, 
stagger, svitiglmg reeling, giddiness. The form in 
the northern Alph. Talcs may be from Scandi- 
navian.] Giddiness, dizziness, vertigo. 

01000 zElfric Glass, in Wr.-Wulcker 112/xS Scotontla. 
swinglung. ciooo Sour. Lecchd. J. 344 Bam mannum be 
swmclnnge [v.r. swinglmige] (rowiaS. 1-1440 Alplushetof 
Tales 19 And ker fell a swyngyllyng in his hede bat he wea 
foade with. 

tSwmgling, vbl. sb.i See Swingle 0.2 i. 

TX450 in Aungier Syan (1840) 300 Goynge.. withe oute 
swynglynge of arraes or of handes. 

Swingling (swi-gglig), vbl.sb.'i- [f. Swingle 
vX + -ING 1 .] The process of dressing flax or hemp 
with a swingle ; scutching. 

c 2462, etc. [see b). 26S8 R. Holme Armoury iii. uL 206/2 

Swixtgowxng, is the beating off the brused inward Stalk of 
the Hemp or Flax, from the outward pill. 2765 Museum 
Rust. IV. evL 456 When the flax grows crooked, it is more 
liable to be hurt in the rippling and swingling. 2847 
Hicuotxs in fiml, Roy. Agrie. Soe. VIII. ii. 457 Scutching 
or Swingling, .is the act of clearing the fibre [of flax] from 
the woody part of the stalk after it has been bruised and 
loosened by the break. 

b. attrib., as swingling machine, operation ; 
swingling-bat, -knife, -staff 5= Swingle sb. i 
swirigling-board, -post, -stock = swingle-stock, 
swing-stock (see Swing- 2) ; swingling-hand = 
Swingle- HAND; swingling-tow, the coarse part 
of flax, separated by swingling, 

£2462 Wright's Chaste /F’^3S6'The wyfe J^rew hym a 
swj-ngelyng stocke. 2552 Huloet, Sw'j'nglyngbatte, or 
staffe to beate flaxe, seutula, 2583 Wtl/s ^ Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees i860) 78 Two swinglinge stockes withe theire swjmg. 
linges. 2689 {see Swincle-hand]. 28x9 Mass. Spy 3 Nov, 
2/2 My wife threw a swingling board at the man who had 
me by the hand. x8*s Jamieson, Swingling-haxxd, a wooden 
lath or sword for dressing flax. 2827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. 

I. 39 Spinning-wheel and reel, swingling-slake [sic] and 

hatchel. 1828-32 Webster, the coarse part 

of flax, separated from the finer by swingling and hatchel- 
ing. 2839 Urp. Diet. Arts 493 The scutching or swingling 
machine. 2852 A. Marshall in Schroeder Ann. Vorks. 

J. 419 flaking less dust In the swingling operation. 2902 
A Thomson Lauder^ Lavderd. xxiL 259 A swingling post, 
sloping slightly, was firmly fixed In the floor of the bam. 

Swi’ng-rope. [f. Swing- + Rope sb.] 

1 . Nasit. fa- ? = SaEETji. 2 1. Obs. b. A small 
rope by which a boat ‘ swings’ (Swing a.'^ ii). 

1336 i?i»//* W.N.'gyg in Nicolas //M/.,^oy<x/A’tfp^'(iB47) 

II. 472 [For skin pdle ') bought of divers persons to make 
two] swengcropes [therewith, as.]. 2^4 in \Y, H. Maxwell 
Sports f; Adv. Scot. (1855) 323 The tie of the last net is,, 
fixed to the swing-rope, a small hawser attached to tbestern, 
and the boat rides to her drift as if at anchor. x^'j^Enc^xi. 
Brit. IX. 252/2 If there is a great deal of wind more swing- 
rope is allowed, so that the nets may not be dragged through 
the water, 

2 . A rope for a swing’ (Swing sbX ii). 

2825 Sporting Mag. XLV. 253 Good swing ropes and 

jump cords. 

Swing-swang (swi'gswse’g). Also swing 
swong. [Reduplicated f. Swing v.'^ with change 
of vowel.] A swinging to and fro; a (double or 
complete) oscillation ; a reciprocating movement , 
occas. sec-saw. Alsoy^. and attrib. 

C2683 Hooke Posth. Wks. (2705) 472 Not that I pretend 
to discover any new Thing,. .’tis. -as trivial as the pendu- 
lous vibrating Alotion, which, in Contempt, bath been call'd 
Swing Swangs. 2773 C. Dihdin Deserter x. it. (1775) 10 
The parbb-bell may toll, Gra’mercy on my soul ! Ding 
dong 1 Swing swong 1 2829 R. L Sheil in New Monthly 

Mag. Aug. 98 In a beautiful ualk of trees, which ran dow’n 
from the rear of the building through the play-ground, 1 
sawsevemi French boys playing at swing-swang. 2829[H. 
BestJ/’ctx. d" Bit. Mem. 174 A friend cf mine at Oxford 
called it the svving-SMang style. 2687 Max MUller in 
Fortn. Rev. Jlay 704 Is, then, our knowledge nothing but 
a perpetual swlng.swang? 29x0 G, CnvcssKi* Seiches, etc. 

LaJx Surfaces i. 29 The swing-swang of a clock-pendulum. 

Swing-tree (swi*gtrf). «= Swinclethee 2. 

X39S-7 Uurkam Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 2x4, >»«) harpiccram 
iij Swyngireys ferreis. 1807 James Milit. Pi^t-, Swuig. 

/rrtf ofa waggon. 2812 Sizi J.Stsci^mSysi. Husb. Scot 
ir. App. 46 ’l*he .. swiiig.trecs, to which the_ horses are 
attached when ploughing. 2883 Jefferies Nature near 
Lend, E 6 The traces arc taut, the swing-tree like a yard 
braced square. 

Swiruard, ohs. v.ir. Swi.vehekd, 
gTr ri'nTCi b fswoi-nij). a. [f. SwiNE J^. + -1SUL] 

L Havin" thecharacler or disposition of a swine; 
hoggish, p'gS*®^ J sensual, gluttonous; coarse, 
gross, or degraded in natnre. 

e.lM rAa.Call./lam. 3 Tn:hcyl^a .cleprf sw.nn« 
on hrmvnmeiS dencl. 15.68 MarprrLhfui. (Ark) « TLc 
Lorde n. and voiir A ntichn<iian swinish rab.e. JM* ashe 
P /’tfniVcrxc VT-s. (Gresart) II. 43 . 1 loue the quicke-wtted 
Italians because thev mortally detest this surl^' swmi^ 
G^‘^tior^ 6 o 5 

swinish Epicures, heretiques, 2685 Baxter Paraphr. A. T. 

Luke vili. 32 Swinish sinners. 2790 Burke hr. Rev. 217 
Learning will bccast into the mire, and trodden down under 
the hoofs of a swinish multitude. 2829 Lytton Disowned 
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Ixvxxui, The reeling, gaping, swinish crowd.^ 18*9 Scott 
Anne cf G. xxiii, ‘Thcswinisu mutineers I * said Schrecken- 
wald. 1857 H. S. Bwowh Manliness 2 Far be it from me 
to sa^ that ihe multitude is swinish, but certaiuly there is a 
swinish muiiitude. 

b. Of actions, etc* : Characteristic of or befitting 
a swine ; coarse, degraded, beasll)'. 

3426 Lvdg. Dt Gnil, Pilfr. 3718 He, in hys swynvs lawe. 
Offhys rudnesse bestyal, Ne kan no ferther se at al Toward 
the hevene. ? 1563 Vebon (// 7 /e) A Fr^’tefvl treatise of pre- 
destination,,, with an apolog>* of the same, against the 
swynyshe grunlinge of the Epicures and Atbeystes of cure 
lime. 1604 Shaks. J/ant. u iv. 19 (Qo. 2) They clip^ vs 
drunkards, and with Swinish phrase So^’le our addition, 
1603 — Much. 1. vii. 67 When in Swinish sleepe, Their 
drenched Natures lyes. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage ix. viii. 
717 In this swinish education he had not so much as learned 
to reade. J694 F, Bkaccc Disc, Parables xi. 381 Drunken- 
ness, that swinish vice. 1817 IJentham Pari, Reform 
Wks. 1843 III. 469 Swinish the character, of the vast ma- 
jority of that vast multitude. i86s Dickens /!/«/. /V, 111. 
X, In his worse than swinish state. .he was a pretty object 
for any eyes. 

2 . Pertaining to or fit for swine. 

1592 Breton C'tess Pembroke's Love^ Wks. (Grosart) I. 

The sweetest wine, is but as swinish wash, Vnto the 
water, of the well of life. 

3 . Having the nature of a swine ; that is a swine ; 
consisting of swine. 

x6i2 Rowlands lOiaue 0/ Haris (Hunter, Cl.) 27 Directly 
like the swinish Hogge he Hues, That feeds on fruit whicfi 
from the tree doth fall. 1799 S. ^\iW.z.^Anglo,Rax, ii. vii. 
3x6 Ina..was amazed to find. .a swinish litter on the couch 
of his repose. 1830 Caklyle^ in For, Rev, ff Coni, Misc, 
V. 10 All sorts of bovine, swinish, and feathered cattle. 
1891 Farrar Darkn, 4 * Datun Ixvi, To have its site defiled 
with swinish offerings and Pagan shrines. 

b. Resembling a swine or that of a swine, in 
aspect or other physical quality. 

x8os (S. Weston] IPerneria 13 The swinish smell Most 
fetid lofswine-stonej. Reg,, Citron. 17/2 There is 

hardly a company in which this swinish female [having fea, 
tures like a jjig) is not talked of, ^ 1889 W. Clark Russell 
Marooned xiv, The swinish outline of the porpoise. 

Hence Swi'nislily adv, • Swl’nishnoss. 

*S 4 S Bale Image Roth Ch, i. w b, For so muche as thou 
haste not.. bene thankfull vnto God for such an heauenly 
gift, but rather swjTiishly troden it vnder thy feetc. 1591 
Percivall Sji, Dict.^ Porquerla, swinishnes. 1655 Gun- 
NALL Chr, in Arnu I. iii. (1669) 26/a The Drunkard has 
nothing to say for himself, when you ask him why he lives so 
swinishly, a 177s J- Rutty In Boswell Johnson (1848) 551/2 
(Johnson laughed heartily,. at hU mentioning, wUn such a 
serious regret, occasional instances of] swinishness in eating. 
as 863 in Farrar Stthers 333 U stands out in noble 
contrast to the swinishness of the Campanbn villas. 
Swxjifc (swiqk), sb, arch. Forms: i, 3-4 
6 T 7 inc, 2-3 swinlc-, 3 swinolc-, swunl:, Orjn, 
s-winne, 3“5 owynk, swynke, 3, 6-7 awinke, 

4 suinlc(e, suinc(k, suynk, (sqtiink, aquynk(e, 

5 auenk), 6 Bwinck(e, 3-7 (9 arch,) swink. [OE. 
nvinc str. n. (r) trouble, chastisement, (2) labour, 
toil (cf. swincJitU Swinktul, S7uijtclJasSwiiiKLZSSf 

laborious), also^^^//;rI-s\viKCH, l-awiNK, 
nouns of action to yivincan to SwiKK, q. v. ; cf. 
SwiNCH and Swing j 3 .i] 

1 1 . Trouble, affliction. Obs, rare, 
exodo Sax. Leechd. Ill, 198 Erian se J/c hine ;;esili 9 
swincu miestc him on^enn cumaS. iiS 4 O. E. Chron, 
(Laud MS.) an. 1x37 On al kis yuele lime heold Martin 
abbot his abbolTlce..mid micel suinc. rx430 ErlJie ujbon 
Srihe X. 35 Whanne J^at er^e upon er^e if brouxt with- 
innej>s brink, panschal erj/eofbecrkehauearewfulswynk. 
2 . Labour, toil, 

CXX7S Lamb, Horn. 155 Ach h wider wenden hco ?,.fram 
hele in vnhele, from reste In to swinkc \.Trin, Coll, Horn, 
147 swinche], cx2oo Ormin 6103 Swa J/ait tin swinnc be 
clenc^swinnc& alt rihbt time s>vunnkcnn. exaa^ Lay. 2281 
MonI swine moni sivret Monine seorfafulne plel^e. a 1225 
Leg. Katk, 805 Lure ow is to leosen Ower swinkes Ian. 
a X300 Cnrsor M, 921 Of erth )>ou sal, wt sucte and suinc, 
Wm hat i?ou sal etc and drinc. c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 540 
•Hise tithes payde he ful faire and wel Bothe of bis propre 
swynk and bis cateb c 1400 Rom. Rose 5687 But right 
anoon afiir bis swynke He goth to taueme forto drynke. 
e 1450 MirPs Fesfial 2 He most trauayl his body yn good 
werkes, and gete his lyfe ^vj’lh swjmke. 1575 Gammer 
Gurton XL i. Bij, Chad a goodly d^mner for ail my sweate 
and s%v>'nckc. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. May 36 How 
great sport they gaynen wUh Utile swinck. 2624 Sander- 
son Sernt., Ad Pop.v. (1657) j3o6 So into these spiritual 
Sacrifices of Thanksgiving.. we infuse a quantity of our own 
swinke and sweaL 2638 W. Lisle //r/W</r//x x. 186 This 
ftranslalion] have I wrought with day.and-nightly swinke. 
*819 W. Tennant ( 1827) 1x2 The plew- 
man frae Ins day-lang swink Lay restin' on the kilchen-bink. 
2896 A. Austin England's Darling ii. i, Who recks of 
summer sweat and swink, Or winter's icy pang? 

attrib. e 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3x72 Was hem nojt werned 5 at he 
crauen, For here swinc-hire he nu haoen. 

+ 3 . Heavy drinking: cf. next, 3. Obs. rare^^, 

x6ix CoTCR. s. V, Dodo, Apres bu dodo, Prov. After swink 
sleepe. (Cf. sv, Bu, After liquor lazinesse.] 

Swink (swiqk), v. arch, and dial. Forms: 
I Bwincan, 3 swinken, {Orm. swinnkenn, 3-4 
stiink(e, 4 suinc, suynk, squink, squynke, 
Ayenb. zuynke), 3-6 swynke, 4-6 swynk, 4-7 
swinke, (6 swinoke), 4- swink. Pa, t. a. 1-3 
swanc, (i pi. swuncon), 3-4 swonke, swank, 3 
swnnke, swonc, (4 suanc, squank, 5 swanke), 
4 awinkid, Sswinked. 3i-BWunke(n, 

swunnkenn, 4 (i-)sw’onke, 6 -swonck, 7 


fiwonk, 9 Bwunk. 6, 9 swinked, 7-8 swinkt. 
[OE. S7vincan^ pa. t. swanc, swuncon, pa. pple. 
*swnnccn, parallel formation to swingan, Swing z/.l] 

1 . inir. To labour, toil, work hard; to exert one- 
self, take trouble. 

Often alliterating with sxueai, 

(Gr.)Siton waieresasht seofon niht swuncon. 
cxooQ I^xxoxz Horn, (Th.) II. 441 Martha swanc, and 
Marta semtis. a 1200 Moral Ode 254 in 0 . E, Horn, I. 
175 [Hie] luueden..hordom & drunken & a doules werche 
bnjjeiicheswunkcn, cx2oo Trin.Coll. Horn. 279 Dc under- 
lingcs h^nchen o 5 e dat hu hie mujen mest swinken and 
spenen here flesh S: here blod. CX205 Lav. 748B He swonc 
i J?un fehlc j/at al he lauede nsweote. Ibid, 17408 Heo 
swunken [CX275 swonke] fu! swiSe. #i 1225 Ancr, R, 404 
Asc hauh a mon |>et heuede longe i-swunken and failedc 
efter his sore swinke. ^1250 6V//. 4 2S77 Ic..swanc 
and michil sorwe dre?, <2x300 Cursor M. 1047^ Adam., 
suanc and suet and cue his wif. Of J>e erth to win ]/ar lijf. 
c X300 Haveloh 798 Swinken ich woldc for mi mete. It is 
no shame forto swinken. 13.. .S/rAV//xx(A.)3To7]>ow liauest 
so swonke on hire to nqt (etc.), c 2384 Chaucer //. Fame 
in. 85 Hit.,maketh alle my wyt to swynke On this caste! to 
be-thynkc. ?^7 24oo Morte Arth. 2961 He..Swcltcsewjmne 
swiftly, and swanke lie no more ! 1426 Audelav Poems 57 
Let me never in sloueh stynkc. Bot grawnt me grace for to 
swynke. 1560 Becon NcwCatech, Prefi, Wks. 2564 I. 289 
Their pelfe, for the which they Iiauc so swincked and sweate. 
1591 Spenser M. llubberd 263 For they doo swinke and 
sweate to feed the other. 1622 Fletcher Span. Cur, iir. 
ii, We’ll labour and swinck. x6^ H. More Song of Soul 
II. I. ii. xli, Long have I swonU with anxious assay I’o 
finden out what tins hid sou! maybe. 17x4 CRoXALL/lHa/Zi. 
Canto Spenser xxxu. Many to up-climb it vainly strove, 
Swinking and sweating with their utmost Might. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. it. ii, And they are sure of bread who 
swink and moil. 1820 Shelley Let. U> Mar, Gisborne 59 
That dew which the gnonics drink When at their sublet - 
ranean toil they swink. 287a O. W. Holmes Poet BreaKf.-t. 
i. xo We poor wives must swink for our masters. 2885 
Stevenson Pr, Otto 11. 1. 68 The fellow swinking in a byre, 
whom fools point out for the exception. 

+ b. To journey toilsomely, travel. Obs.rare^^, 
CX2SO Gen. 4 Ex. 1656 Laban fa^nede liim in frendes 
wune, Feren swunken ysa.aces sunen. lacob lolde him for 
quat he swanc So fer. 

2. trans, f a, with cognate obj. ; also, to gain 
by labour. Ohs, 

e X200 (see Swink sh. 2I. c 1200 Moral Ode 321 in Trin, 
Coll, Horn. 1:sgS\v^xn\^^[EgetionAfS. sswonche) we forgodes 
lime half jiat we dot) for eihte Nare %vc nalit swo ofle 
bicherd ne swo cuele bikeihte. a 1215 After, R, 110 Al bis 
swine forlorcn l>et he swonc on coroe. 2340-70 Alex, 4 
Dind. 855 Whan 3emowlakc..Noswiche werkus to swinke 
as oj/ur swainus vsen. 02386 Chaucer See, Hun's Prol, 21 
And to deuouren at that otbere swynke. 

f b. To cause to toil ; to set to hard work, to 
overwork ; rejl. — sense i. Ohs, 
rx2So Gett. 4 £>. 4018 Hc..wendc wenden godes 3 o;tj 
Oc a! be swinked him forno^t.^ <2x300 Cursor M»2y>$x ]>.ai 
..suonken bam bath dat and night. For to beserue vr lauerd 
drigbt. c 2384 Chaucer H, Fame 1. 16 Ne neucr thinkc To 
bescly my Wytte to swinkc To knowe of hir signlfiaunce. 

+ 3 . trans, and in/r. To drink deeply, tipple. 
(Cf. Swinge 2, Swink sb, 3.) Obs. 

CX550 Bale A'. (Camden) 78, 1 am sure then thu 

wylt geve it h3'm in a drynke. Mairy that I wyll & the one 
half with hym swj'nke, To encourage hym to drynke the 
botome off. xs 3 r J. Bell Haddotis Anno. Osor, 319 
Swill and swincke soundly, make mcery mightely. 1590 
Greene Mourn. Carm, (16x6) 15 *11131 one Darius, a great 
king, being dry was glad to swink liis fdl of a Shtpheards 
bottle. 1590 Cobler Canierb, 68 Yet to drinke he would 
neare lin : But swincked -with all bis might. 

Swinked, swinkt (swinkt, also swi-qkM), 
ffl. a. arch, (after Milton), [f. Swink v, + -ED 1 .] 
Wearied with toil ; overworked. 

2634 Milton C<»wKx 203 What time the laboured Oxe In 
liis loose traces from toe furrow came, And the swink’t 
hedger at his Supper sale. 1788 Hordis Village Curate 
(1797) 77 The swinkt moxvcr sleeps, 1845 Aird Ola Bachelor 
XV, 1x5 Tbe swinkt l.ibourers of the sweltering day. 1B81 
E. Arnold Indian Poetry 127 The sacristan, Leading his 
swinked ringers dowTi the stairs. 2886 C/t, Q. Aex*. XXII. 
S96 'Ibe care-worn mothers, the swinked toilers. 
SwiDl£(e)f (i)eldiaTi : see Swenkfeldian. 
Swinker (swi'qkaj). atrh, [f. Swink v, -f i 
-ER l.J One who swinks; a toiler, labourer. 

2340 Ayenb.^ Yef he deb workes bodylyche as doi> }>isc ^ 
zujTikcres and hise gememen. c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 531 
With hym ther was a Plowman,.. A ircwe swynkere and a 
good was he, 2393 Lakcu P. PI, C. xx. 273 A fa3Te lye, 
That serueh kese swynkercs to seo by a nyghtes. a 2450 
Tourn. Tottenham 14 Thedcr com a! the men of the contray, 

. . And all the swete swynkcr.s. a 2529 Skelton El. Rum- 
myng 205 She maketh therof port sale. .To sweters, to 
swynkers, And all good ale drjmkers. 1582 Stanyhurst 
/Eneis i. (Arb.) 27 Thecsulcking swinckcr, 2623 Cockbram, 
labourer (w/V/r. tabourcr). x886 J.W. Graham 
Neaera (X887) I. vi. 74 What do these rough swinkersknow 
of these things? *893 K. Grahame Pagan Papers xo^ 
With iTiost of us who are labourers in the vinej’arcl, toilers 
and swankers, the morning pipe is smoked in hurry and fear. 

t Swintful, Obs, IpE. ^cs7vin(fu//j later 
swtncfull : see Swink sb, and -ruL.] 

L Full of toil or trouble; disastrous; trouble- 
some, irksome ; painful, distressing. 

c888 PcAsv.z.v Boeth. yw, § i 5 if hi yfele sint & btije 
bonne sint hi k« pliolician & seswincfulran haefd Qonne 
nsefd. <2 2X00 O.E. Citron, fl^ud MS.) an. 1085, & 
ilcan scares wais swiSc hefelic gear & swi 3 e suTncfult 
<rr275 Lamb. Horn, 7 pcos tvorld is..5%ri6e lewe & swinc- 
ful. a 122$ Ancr. R. 292 pa schalt 3iuen me, Louerd, 
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heorte-schcld ajean k« ueonde; het bcoU kiue swincfule 
pinen. 

2 . Hard-working, industrious, diligent. 

CX200 Ormin 2621 3 bo wass swinncfulL.Inn alle code 
dedcss. 

Hence f Swl’nkfuliiess, diligence. 
c 2200 ORMiN25a6 Jho wass. . Alt full . . Off rihhl wis swinnc- 
fuUnesse. 

t Swinkhede. Obs. rare . In 4 awJnohed. 
[f. SwiKK + '^^afe, -HEAD. I'or the formation cf. 

{ic)swincms ‘ tribvilatio ’,] A state of labour 
or toil. 

c 1315 SiiOREHAM vii. 737 In swinched ))0U schalt hy lyf 
leade, And ete ine swote. 

Swi'nMng*, vbl.sb, arch. [f. Swink v. + 
-ingL] 

1 . Tlie action of the verb Swink ; toiling, toil, 
labour. 

C2275 Lamb, Horn, 69 purh trowke & purh swmeunge. 
237S m Horstm. Altengl, Leg. (1878) 130/1 He lau^te hem.. 
How ke^ my3ie hem frutes gete Wip swet & swynkynge sore. 
^ 2400 Rom, Rose 6703 Whanne her swynkyng is agone, 
They rede and synge In chlrcbe anone, a 2500 Erthe upon 
Erthc xiii. 204 'i hat erthe schuld labour the erthe Introwlhe 
and sore swynkynge. 2906 Conan Dovle Sir Nigel xiii, 
Peter the Plowman grows weary of swinking in the fields, 
f 2 . Deep drinking. Obs, 

2590 Cobler Canierb, 60 But with swinking at hir will 
Slice lookt icd about tbe gill, 

Stvi'nMng,//’/. a, arch. [f. Swikk v. + -ino^.] 
a. That swinks ; labouring, toiling, b. Involv- 
ing toil, laborious, toilsome. 

a 2225 After, R, 260 Two maner men habbeS neode uortc 
eten wel,..swinkinde men, & blod-Ielene. <72693 Urqu- 
hart's Rabelais x\x.ryf£>es\%X from all your swinking pain, 
fill Labours. <x 2849 J. (^ Makcan Poems, Message to Iron 
Foundty (1859) 51 Here, late and early, swinking hands, 
Fed voUimed flames and blazing brands. 2860 SirT. Mar- 
tin Horace 10 While swinking Vulcan strikes the sparkles 
fierce and red. ^2865 S. Ferguson Poems, Forging of 
Anchor t\, And thick and loud the swinking crowd at tvery 
stroke pant 'hoi* 

tSwi'nkless, a. Obs. In 1 swincleas, 4 
suinoless, 4-5 s'wyiik(e)les. [f. Swink sb. + 
-I.ESS.] Free from toil or trouble ; painless. 

ciooo yEtmic //cm, (’i'll.) II. 364 We sceolon on ondwer- 
dum life hine herian, Sat we nioton hecuman to_ flare 
•swincleasnn herunge. o 1300 Cr/rvor . 4 /. 9421 Sa .suincless 
If. rr. Rwynkics, suyiikles, swj-nkeles] and 5ua fair and 
bright, AIs |>at time was the sun 0 light. 

Swinney, Bwinny, var. Sweekt. 
t Swi-nward. Obs. rare—"^. Alteration of 
swiittiard, obs. var. of Swineherd, by assimilation 
to Ward sb., keeper, guardian. 

1S13 W. Brownk Shf/ih. /H/c ii. (1614) D j, Neere to the 
May-pole on the way Ihis sluggish Swinaard met me. 
Swinyard, obs. var. of Swineherd. 
t Swip, sb.'i- Obs. Also Bvripo, fil. BWippes. 
[f. SWIR V.] 

1 . A stroke, blow; = Swap rA 1, 

c ms Lav. 7648 Kas nffiuere be ilke hern }ic auere iboren 
weoren f>at of | cn ilke sw-eoide enne swipe [c isjs swipl 
hefde..pat he nes sone died. 1649B pa swipen weoren 

grimme. 01275 /bid, 28551 Drowen sweorde Jonge and 
smiten on I’e hcalmes. .j e swippes were bitere, 

2 . Forcible movement ; a rush. 

0ZZ05 Lay. 31925 pa fusden touward sx fifti pusende 
baldere beornen..Mid ban fornieste swipen [01Z7S swipej 
her comen preo hundred scipen. 

+ Swip, sb.^ Obs. [App. shortened f. Sweep 
sb.} = SwAPE 3, Sweep sb. 23, Swipe sb.^ 

2639 Hosn & Kod. Ga/e Latjg. Uni, liii. § 5B3 A man 
maj- draw with a swip, and a scoop or a bucket. 1657 C. 
Buck Unit'. Char, L 5, A swip to draw water. 

+ Swip, V. Obs. Forms : 3-4 swippe, 4-5 
Bwyppo, (5 squyppe), 7 swip ; pa. t. 3 swlpte, 
suipte, 4 swypped, swypte, 7 awipt ; pa. pple. 

3 i-Bwipt. [MK. swippeu, pa. t. siuiple, pointing 
to OE. *sv>ippan, by the side of *smipian (recorded 
only in 3rd pres. ind. swcofap, and doubtfully m 
pa. t. sauipode) ; f. swip-, represented also by OE. 
sxvipu, swipe scourge, ON. svipa whip (see 
Swepe), svipr sudden sweeping movement, glimpse, 
fleeting appearance, svipa to swoop, flash, refl. to 
glance after or at, OHG. swipfesi to move quickly 
in a curve, MG. -jwjf (gen. -siviffes) quick turning, 
ill nider-, ummeswif-, related to sviaip- (see 
Swope s'.!).] 

1 . /rvr«r. To sti ike, hit, smite. (Cf. SwAPer.!, ib.) 

01205 Lav. 878 Ich wullemidswcrde iiisheuedof swippen. 
/b/d. 16518 [He] mid muchelere strengfle hine adun swipte. 
a 1225 /-‘S- Kath. 2452 He..hef bet hatele sweord up, & 
swipte hire of ket heaued. 

b. To wield (a weapon) forcibly, esp. m a 
downward direction, 

01205 Lay. 23978 ArSur-.his sweord Calibuiae swipte 
mid inaine. e 2275 Ibid, 16510 (He] hese hefde his sweorde 
and hit adun swipte. 

c. intr. To deal a blow at. rare. 

0x380 WvcLiF Scl. Wks. I. 20X Cristis discipik., 

lijtcn on ke comer stooti..and kanne fendts of helle dreden 
hem to swippen at hem. 

2 . inir. To move wth haste or violence ; to make 
a dash ; to slip away, escape. (Cf. Swap v. 4.) 

0x205 Lav. 28956 pci weoren twentiand ahte of eorienc 
streone Suipten from londe seouen hundred sclpenc. axxs$ 
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Rt 252 swfte \vateres..J?e xs xsundred^ he xs 
sorxe xswxpt for 5 . c 1*75 Lav, 27627 Ridwalhan hts sweord 
droh and swipieto>ankmge. 13.. (MS. BodL 

779) *n Herrxg s .dre/x/y LXXXIX. 309/148 Moyses hadde 
a 5etd, & to >e ground it cast : anon xt work an addre S: can 
to swype fast. *3. . E, E. AUit. P, B. 1253 AUe hat swypped 
vnswol^ed of pe sworde kene. 1340 Hampole Pr, Cotisc, 
^Jo6 When Jjc saulfra ke bodyswippes. 

a i$oo Bfmaniusde extra rei/am,^ etc. (E.E.T.S.) iil 
214 pow swtiTj’S wonder Sw^dtly, & Swyppe may it cuer. 
Hence fSwi'ppinez'^/. striking ; ///.a., mov- 
ing quickly. 

CI420 Attiun Ari/t, 55 (Ireland MS.) The squyppand 
M'atur, that squytherly [*xa<£ squyperly) squoes. a 1450 
[seeSwirPLE 2). 

Swip6 (swaip), Also 7 S'wype. [app. 

local variant of Swape sb, or Sweep j 5 .] A con- 
trivance of the form of a lever for raising a weight, 
esp. for raising water; = Sweep sb, 23, 24, 25. 
(Cf. Swafe sb, 3, Swape sb, 3, Swip s 5 ,^) 

x6oo HoLtAND Livy xxiv. xxxxv. 533 He devised a crane 
or swipe^to be plant^ aloft upon the 'wals, having at the one 
end, which hung over the sea, a drag or grappling hookc of 
yron like an hand,, .which tooke hold upon the proo of a 
gallic, (etc.J. x6ti Cotcr,, Bascule^ a swipe, scoope, or 
put.gally to draw vp water withalL x66i Blount 
(ed. 2>, S'tuepe or Swi^c \ed. 1656 Sweep], ^vas an instrument 
of UTir; like that which Brewers use with cross beams to 
draw water. 1699 Potter i43*Ai'TAicr, 

ovrAov, in Latin, hetitsirum^iclUtio^ or /«7//r«x7,&c.aSwipe, 
or Engine to draw up Water, 1706 Philups (ed. Kersey), 
Sxvi/e, an Engine to draw up Water; also another sort to 
throw Granadoes. nxSas Forby I'W. E, A ti^/tafSn’i/ej 
the lever or handle of a pump. 1852 Burs leaved 4 MtliL 
Diet, (iSdj) s.v,, Swipe or bar of a sluice-gate "with a 
counter-poise. 1905 Sni. Rev, xs July 82/2 The * swipe ' of 
British brickfields. 

b. a/irtb,: swipe-beam, the connterpoise lever 
of a drawbridge. 

Swipe (swsip), r ^.2 Also 9 swype. [? local 
variant of Sweep sb. and therefore partly identical 
with prec.] 

•fl. An instrument used in cutting peas: see 
quot, dial. Obs. 

X7SO W. Ellis Mod. Hush, IV, v. 41 (They cut pease] 
with their two instruments, called. In the hither part cf this 
country, next London, swipe and pxx ; with the pix, or picks, 
a man ha>vls a parcel to him with his left hand, and cuts 
them with the swipe in the other hand. 

2 . A heavy blow; spec, a driving stroke made 
with the full swing of the arms, in cricket or golf; 
iransf. one who makes such a stroke, eolloq. 

A 2807 J. Skinner Amusem. L<is, I/oitrs{i.Z<3^) 42 Francle 
Wxnsy steppxt in,. .Kan forrat wi' a furious din. And drev/ 
a stringing swjt». x8*s C. M, Westmacott Eu^. Spy L 
32 With the cricketers he tvas accounted a hard rari/>o, an 
active jdeld, and a stout bowler. x862 Pycroft Cricket 
Tutor 44 The favourite /wipe is sure to be risked. x 885 
Field 4 Sept, 377/1 In driving for Tcl-el-Kebxr(a golf-hole), 
Kirk had a long swipe off the tee. 1893 FuRNtVALL Three 
Kin^Sons I. Foretvords p. v, Iti all the battles, no one is 
split in two j no one has his bead clean cut off at one swipe. 

b. (fl) A row or line of com as it falls when 
mown; = SwatH^ 3. (^) A streak or stripe pro- 

duced as if by swiping. 

X869 Blackmore Lema D. xxix, Three good swipes he 
cut of corn, and laid them right end onwards. iSyt Advance 
(Chicago) 24 Apr., A long stripe of dirt across her dimpled 
cheek. 

3 . A copious draught, dial. 
x855 Gregor Banffs, Gloss. Addit- 

Swine fswaip), r? partly local variant of 
Sweep v., partly f. Swipe sbj^ 

1 . irans. and inir. To drink hastily and copiously; 
to drink at one gulp. (Cf. sweep off, Sw£EP ». 6 b.) 
slang or eolloq. 

1820 Brocketit jV. C. Wonis (ed. 2), SunpCt to drink off 
to the very bottom, X876 miitby Gloss., Swipe.v.io drink 
the whole at one draught, * Swipe xt off. x8^ ^ Boldre- 
tvooD’ Col. Reformer i 34 At tlie public, he talks a 

deal more than he stripes. rr. .. *1 

2 . inir. a, (See quot. 1825.) Sc. b. To stnke 

o/with the full swing of the arms; chiefly in 
cricket (see Swipe sb?- a). . , , 

181S JASIIESOS, To Swiie, T’jl. I. lo move cirralarlj-, 
Lanark^ a. To give a stroke in a semicircular or elliptiral 
form, as when one u.es a scythe in cutting dnwn grass, S. 
i8S7 C/uviilers' Inform. II. 690/2 Aliraj-s treat them Isc. 
‘shooting-balls'] entirely on the defensive m preference to 


'so^^An'n. 638 Wlson was now as bold as a lion, swiping 
at every ball. . . 

c. iraid. To deal a swinging blow or lut at 

(esp. in cricket). 

x8Sr Lncestershire Gloss., Swipe, v.a., to hit anjnbing a 
heavy blow, as a cricket-ball.&c. i 8 S 5 Trans. Atner. Phtlcl. 
Assoc. XVir. 43 A vulgar but strong expression xn the 
South for a severe beating is, * He swijwd up the ve^ 
earth with him *, or * He swiped the whole ^"ing out — m 
these casts meaning about the same as sweep. 
held Gloss. s.v.. The bat is swung round hooront^Iy. and 
not in the usual way. A cricketer would say *be lairly 
swiped it off his wicket *. 

3. intr. and trans. « Sweeps?. iJ- 
x88x Times 22 Dec. 3/6 The men went out for the purpow 
of swiping for anchors, 1883 G. C. Davies* Norfolk Bro^s 
xl. (xSS^) 3x4 Rusty anchors which have been “P 

out of the deep. 2893 CozENS-HARDV^^Bnyof/ Nerf?,f: 77 
SwifinS, raising old anchors for an .Admiralty reward. 
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4 . trcM.Jo steal, ‘appropriate’; to loot. U.S. 

X890 Barrcrc & Lelako Slast^ Diet.,Swipe{Km^nGsn\ 
to appropriate, hrequeally said of actors or exhibitors who 
take the stage jokes of others, and pass them off for their 
oivn. 1895 Boeton (Mass.) Jrnt. s Nov. lo/r There must 
have been something of interest in the newspaper, ..for I 
notice that somebody Ims swiped ours. 1900 Kiruxc in 
Daily Mail 23 Apr. 4/5 He was in luck. Had helped 
■swipe’ a Boer wagon overturned by our shell fire. 

Hence Swx'ping vbl. sb. 

i860 Jas. Thomson in H. S. Salt Life (18S9) ii. 39 O it’s 
then we're on the loose, and the swiping grows prol^e, And 
we drink rivers, lakes, and seas. i86a Pycboft Cricket 
Tiller .-j .As to Ihe Drive, (i) avoid ‘Swiping’, or hittin'v 
the ball m the air. 1883 G. C. Davies Nofolt: Bromis 
clxi. (1884) 314 The process of raising the anchors is called 
* swiping *. 

Swiper (swai-pj). [f. prec. vb. + -ER 1.] 

1 , A copious drinker, slang or eolloq. 

xSad F. Rel. Father Freut itZsq) 179 ‘Consule 

scholas Jesuitamm*, exclaims the Lord Chanceilor Bacon, 
who was neither a quack nor a swiper, but * spoke the words 
of sobriety and truth *. X878 Cumherld. Gloss., Swiper, a 
hard drinker. 

2 . One who deals a swipe or driving stroke; 
also, a swipe. 

X857 Hughes Tom Brows 11. viii, JackRaggles the long- 
stop, toughest and burliest ofboys, commonly called ‘Swiper 
Jack'.^ x86o Lo. W. Lennox Piet. Sporting Life I. 281 
A ‘swiper’ (we adopt the phraseology of an old West- 
minster] might, .smash the pane ofa travelling-carriage. 
Swiper, obs. form of Swipper a. 

Swipes (s^vaips). Also swyp es. slang at eolloq. 
[?f. Swipe v. (sense i).] Poor weak beer; small 
beer; hence, beer in generaL 
2796 Grose*s Diet. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Swipes, purser’s 
stripes; small beer; so termed on boarf the kings ships, 
where it is furnished by the parser. 18x2 Murphy Delany's 
Feast 8 The Rattle-belly vengeance flew about, Swipes, 'lis 
call’d in common. 1821 Scott Foju. Lett. 6 Apr., I am 
bringing down with me a tankard for swipes, 1838 Dickens 
. O, Twist xxxix, It*s been as dull as swipes, a 1845 Hood 
} Sttifjing a Birthday x, To me it seems this is a day For 
bread and cheese and swipes. 1895 Meredith Amazing 
Marriage XV, You may get as rOi*ally intoxicated on snipes 
as on choice \rine. 

Swipey (sivakpi), a. rare. [f. prec. ■(• -ey, -T.] 
Somewhat intoxicated ; tipsy. 

1844 Dickens^ A/ nr/, C/rtis. xxviii, ’He ain’t ilk He's 
only a little swipey you know.* Mr. Bailey reeled in his 
boots, to e-iprcss intoxicatioin a86s — Mut, Fr. nr, x, A 
muddling and a swipey old child. 

Swiple, variant of Swipple. 

Swipper (swipsi), a. Now dia!. Forms : 4-5 
8Wiper(e, swyper, 4-6 Sc. swepyr, 5 swypir, 
-yr, Bwepir, -er, G awlp(p)ir, swypper, shwyper, 
6- swipper. [repr. (with change of meaning) 
OE. swipor, yiswipor crafty, conning, corresp. to 
OHG. swephar, sweffar, swepfar, also ssvef(^)ari, 
sweffri, in the same sense; f. swip~ to move 
quickly, root of Swrp v. Cf. LG. swipp{e clever, 
ON. svipuU fickle. 

In ME. texts thejS has been sometimes misread as/, and 
this again changed to tk. The Sa variant swipperi is found 
from the iStb c.; for the forcicCSwEERT=SwEER.] 

Quick, nimble, active.^ 

^*375 •Sk. Leg. Sainis vii. {faeohsts Minor) 514 pane 
losaphus, as a wicht man & swcp>T alswa, a swerd gat, 
2387 TREVIS.^ 11 ^* 3 ^* Aristotle. .wasswe^ 

{same MSS. swe)?er, s\vyj»cr; ed. 1527 shnyperj and swift, 
and deer of wiite. 135^ — Batpb. De P. R. xil xxi. 
(Tollem. JIS.), pe swalowe is. .swiper and most swyfte of 
fly5te. c X4X2 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 5221 Swj’pir [u.r. 
swepir] feendly hand with strook vengcable. c X440 Promp. 
Parv, 484/1 bwypyr, or dclyvyr, agilis. 1513 Douglas 
TEneis vl v, 20 Als fery and aU swipper as a page, 1674 
Rav N. C. Words 47 Swipper, nimble, quick. x567 Waugh 
Old Cronies viii, They were a lot o* th swipper'st, stark «t, 
lads in Christendom, wur th* Lancashire Volunteers. 

Hence tSwl*pperly adv.y quickly, nimbly. 
*la\4cnMorte Artlu ii 23 Bot jil the kynge sweperly fuUe 
swythe he by-swenker. Ibid. 1465 l*bcy..Sw'3pper doune 
(Tulle sweperlye swelltandc knygbtcr, cx4*o Aniurs of 
Artlu 55 (IreL MS.) The Squyppand watur, ibat squyperly 
squytherly ; cf. squeturly k 540 infra) squocs. 1513 
Douglas /Eneis ix. iL 34 Furth flcaad swepjTly. 

Swipple (s\vi*p'l). Also 5 swepelles, swepyl, 
swipylle, 7 sweaple, 7-9 swiple, 9 Sc. swoople, 
swupple. Sec also Sopfle [prob. orig. f. 

swep’, Sweep v. or swip>-, Swip v. + instrumental 
suffix -ELS. Cf. LG. yivepelbessen broom with 
which chaff is swept up.J 
+ 1 . A besom, mop. Obs. 

14.. Voc.in Wr.-Wulcker 6 i 6 /ss Tersorium, a. swcpelles 
(a xnalkjmk . . 

2 . The part of a flail that strikes the gram m 
thrashing. , v j 

azASO Toism. Totienhasrs 167 Of sum were the be^ 
hrokwn.. Wj*th swi^pj-ng of swepyls (T.r. swxpyl «]. 
Shsdilewartks' Ace. tCbctham Soc.) 184 For hfjb’" 
pies, vij*. x6x9 Ibid. 230 Twelve swippl^ x^ 

S™m<iTm.333/r Swiple (of a Fkiil or «] 

that part as stnketh out the Corn. 18x4 Mactagcart 
Goliad. Erncycl sv. BarsvnarCsfig.The 
end of the band-staff. 1902 A. Thosison fi 

Lauderdale xxiii. s 6 x An early 

xng mil! consisted ofa senes of flails or swiples.. dangerous 
m nppriSch. 19-7 M- C. F. MOTEIS 249 

The sonnd of the swipple on the bam floor was beard cmry 
working day all ihrcugb the winter. 


SWIE.L, 

+ 3 . app. A swivel. Obs. 

I&I Bond.Gaz. No. 2632/4 A Gold Japanned Watth, 
wtn a Gold Cham, and 3 Sweaples. 

Swipy ^ (swai’pi), a. [f. Swipe sb.'-^ + -t,] 
Characterized by swipes or swinging strokes. 

x 8S2 m Beltesworth Walkers of Southgate (1900) 252 
When, in the course of a swipy lucky innings straight balls 
are pulled to the leg. 

SwiTG (swuisi). Forms : a. i sweoraj 2 sweor, 
2-3 swore, 2-4 sweore ; 3-4 suere, 3-5 swere, 
(4 zuere), 4-6 sweere. i swiora, swyra, 
Bwira, suira, swura, 3 swiere, 3-4 swure, (4 
suire, suyre, swyer), 4-6 swyr, (5 squyre, 6 
swyir, 7 suir), 4-9 swyre, 3- swire. 7. Chiefly 
AV. 5-6 swar, 5-6, 9 sware, 6, 8-g swair, (9 
squaSr). [OE. swJora, swiora, Northumb. and 
late \VS. s-ivlra, late WS. sxuffa, swt'ira wk. m. 

OTeut. *swerhan-, related to ON. sviri neck, 
beak of a ship, local name of a neck-shaped ridge in 
Icelpd -.— ^swerhjan---, nlterior relations uncertain. 

It Is not certain whether the forms sxvarie, sevair, which 
are chiefly Sc., have arisen from false analogj- (cf., e.g., 
quair, quere. Quire, and rware, swere, xtuir^), or through 
exigency of rime.] 
fl. The neck. Obs. 

a. and p. /Elfred Bceth. xix. § i fat se underlutan 
mid eowrum swiran bet deaSlice jeoc. a 900 1.criea. Gloss. 21 
in O. E, Texts 172 Cladatn, swiran {altered to swloran 
later). 971 Blickl. Horn. 223 pa he (a Sanctus Marlinus 
hxt geseah, ha dyde he sona pset hrajl of his sweoran. 
Ibid. 241 ^if eow swa licE^e uton sendon rap on his swjran. 
c xooo .^LFBXC Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 157/38 Collum, sweora 
swura. ^1x75 Lamb. Hem.41^ penneualleij he berxnne 
J>et him brekeS be sweora c X2co Moral Ode 146 in Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 224 Swines brade is wcl swele swo is of wilde 
diere Ac al to diere he hit abuiS fe ^iefd b^r'fore his swiere 
{earlier version, dore, swore], c 1205 Lav. 4012 Heo casrf 
him J»ene swure [^1275 swere] atxva. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 
2233 Streche forS bine swire scharp sword to underfonne. 
X303 R. Brunne Ilaudl. Sjnne 5028 EIy..fyl bakuard of 
bys chajTC, And brak on two hys swj'cr. 13.. K. AUs, 
1938 (Laud MS.) Vp he dresseb heued & swire And gynnep 
speke on pis maner. 0x380 Sir Ferumb. 3643 Ys ^cheld 
pan heng he aboute ys swyre, And forp he prykede with 
gret yre. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 30 Sche aboute hire whj'te 
swere It dede, and hyng hirseiven there. 12x400 Leg. 
Rood (1871) X34 Mi moub I pulte, my sweore I streist To 
cusse his feet, e 1400 Melayne X-adyes swete of S'vyre, 
czAysSyrCener, (RoxbJ 1175 She Icid bxr anae about bis 
swere, She kyssed him with hertie cbere. ^ 2470 Hekry 
Wallace iv. 3x6 V’pon the hede be slraik with so gret ire, 
Tbrou bayne and brayn in sondjT schar tbe sw\t. tsox 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xvii, Vp ^ the swire hlyself I hangxt, 
’laz^em Marr.SirGawabs lu 58 in Perey*s R(ltques{iZ$T) 388 
Sir Kay beheld that lady’s face And looked upon her sweere, 
y. 0x440 Bone Flor, 44X But yf be to hym h3‘s dogbtur 
geve, That ys so swete of sware frxVwrx fme, thare, mare], 
c 2450 Holland Hosvlai 271 Swannis suowchand full swytb, 
swetest of s^Tar (rxwrjblytbar, n-ar, ar). 01470 Col.^ Caw, 
1053 Mony sweit thing of sware swownxt full oft. xsox 
Douglas Pal. Hon. x. x, A Queue, as lyllle sweit of swair. 
25x3 Douglas /Eneis x. ii. 37 That lillic quhite of [ed. 2553 
erron, as] s'vair. 

2 . A hollow near tbe summit of a mountain or 
hill ; a gentle depression between two hills, local 
(occurs in several place-names in Scotland and 
the north of England), 

OE. gesaveont translates Latin colUs in Ags. Ps. (ed, 
Thorpe]. OE. sweoru is used also = ntek of water or strait, 

L. fretum, 

01050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 427/13 Ivga, duna swloran. 
012x6 Hexvminster Cariul. (1878) 77 Ad cnicem posltam 
super le Swire de Fasisidc. 2375 Barbour Bruce xviL 13 
Fra Redis swyv till Orkycnay. <rx5oS Dunbar Tua Maritt 
Weniets 519 The soft souch of the swyr, and sovne of the 
stremys. 25x3 Doucxas jEncis iv. iv. 50 Lo ( ther the rais, 
rynning swyft as fyre, Drevin from the bjehtis brekkis out 
at the s'vjTc. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 350 He 
raid throw montanes mony, mosc, ana rnyre..*lben wes be 
worsland our ane wondie swyre. a 2598 P. Ferguson Ps cv. 
(164 x) $ 608 Lillie kens the wife that sits by the foe, how tbe 
wind blaws on hurly-burly swire. 1750 A- Taxt in Certiemp. 
Bursts (X844) 144 Then from Dewars Swair I tripped on my 
shanks. 2820 W. Chambers Life Bl. Dtvatf (1885) i A 
gentle rising hill to the south-west, calltd Alanor Swire. 
1893 Hortksisnbtd. Gloss. 

ii. attrib. and Ccvib. fswire-hone = NiCK- 
EONe; i* swireforth nnV.,neck forward, headlong, 
0825 Vesp. Hymns vi. 28 in O. E. T. 408 Usque ad cer. 
vices, o 3 swirbarL e 1230 Halt Meid. 23 Leste hw’a.'e l^pc 
driue adun sw’ireuor?, s\*i 5 ulen ikepunge, deope into 
belle. ?« 1400 Marie Asifu 2959 The ssvjers swyrc-bane 
be swnppcs xn sondyre I 

Swire, dial, form of Squjbe sb. 

■fSwirk, V- Sc. Obs. [?f. root of nc-vt-f-/-. 

Cf. /KvV/fmid twirl.'] intr. To spring /irf/i. 

1503 Dhnbar TMsile 4 Best 8 Full craflcly conjunt 
scho the A’arrow, Quhilk dW fmth smrk aU swifi u ony 

(swsjl), sb. Also 5 swyrl(I)e, 6 swirl e, 

Se. sworlo, sworll. [orig. Sc . ; of nnccitam 
source ; if not of independent onomatopoeic forma- 
tion, prob. related to the similar Norw.dial. snirla. 

Da. sairrelen to whirl, G. dial, schwirrten to 
totter, which have the form of freqnentatives of tbe 
stem contained in Da. rairre, Norw. dial, svena, 
ssirra, .Siv. dial rairra to whirl, G. schwtrren to 

whir, whir, chirp.] 

L An eddy, a whirlpool; an eddying or whirling 
body of water, in later use also of cloud, dust, etc. 



SWIBI., 
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SWISH-SWASH, 


c 1425 Wyntoun Cron» iv. iii» 261 Than gert he draw jjat 
ryvereall In foure hundreth and sexty small Narow swyrlis. 
*5*3 Douglas /Etteis The swelland swirl wp* 

besit ws to hevin. Idid. IX. iii. 66 Be that ilk p^’ky laik, 
wyth brais blak And laithly sworlis \ed. 1553 swirlis). Ibid, 
xn. xi. 125 A sworll of fyre blesis vpthraw ! 

1834 M. Scott Cruise midsevu (1836) I. 182 A white sheet 
of buzzing water, ..in the small yeasty swirls of which the 
moon and stars sparkled diamond-hke, 1840 Cahlyle 
Hcrots i. (1904) ip The Nottingham bargemen, when the 
River is in a certain flooded state Ca kind of backwater, or 
eddying swirl it has, very dangerous to them), call it Eager, 
1853 Ruskin Stones Veftiee II. vi. §8, 156 Seen through 
clefts in grey swirls of raln^loud. i86x J. R. Green Lett, 
(1901) 84 Fresh swirls of flame., leapt ever onward to some 
new prey, 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 53 The keen, 
acrid swirls of wood'Smoke blew into his eyes. 

2, A whirling or eddying motion; a whirl, 
gyration. 

18x8 Scott Br, Lavtm, xxxiv, The leaves are withering 
fast on the trees, but she'll never see the Martinmas wind 
gar them dance in swirls like the fairy rings. 18x8 Keats 
Endynu in. 630 Headlong I darted; at one eager swirl 
Gain'd its bright portal. 1871 H. Macmillan Trrte Vine 
V. (1872) 201 The slender, fragile, branched corals, yield to 
the swirl of the surging sea. 1002 S. E. White Blazed 
Trail xviii, He stepped . . out on the flat rock to which his 
guide brought the canoe with a ssvirl of the paddle. 

Jig. 179X Learmont poems 51 The tricks o' ilka ill gi’en 
churlc He brawlte tells, An' a' their deeds winds to a swirl 
Wi' logic spells. xMo T. A. Spalding Eliz* Demonol, 133 
The very rush and swirl of town life. 

3. A twist or convolution ; a curl of hair; a knot 
in the grain of wood. 

1786 Burns Tiua Dogs 36 His g.awsie tall, wi' upward 
curl, Hung owre his hurdles wi’ a swirl. 1825 Jamieson, 
Svjtrl, , ,a tmtt or contortion in the grain of wood, S. 1844 
H. Stephens will. 2x7 The hair, .which, notwith- 

standing its different swirls, all tends from, the upper to the 
lower part of the body. 

b. A tress of hair or strip of material round the 
head or hat. (Cf. Swirl v, i b.) Also altrid. 

sgop Da fly Mail 2 AswirloftuHe,. draped tosuggest 

the irregular surface of fur. 1909 Daily Graphic 4 Oct. 
13^1. The adjustment of the new hats., demands the nmv 
swirl coiffure.^ 1909 Punch xo Nov. 326/x Put off, put off 
your alien ‘ swirls Resume. .Those little inexpensive curls. 

, Swirl (sw 5 j 1 ), V. Also 6 Sc. sworl. [orig. Sc, : 
see prec. j 

L Irans, To give a whirling or eddying motion 
to; to bring into some position by a whirling 
motion ; to whirl, brandish. 

*5*3 Douglas /£“««> viii. ii, 64 The lang stremis and 
Wallis t=swavesl round sworling. 

1790 A. Wilson PaemSt The Pach 6r Fearfu* winds loud 
gurt'd, An* mony a lum dang down, an’ stack, Heigh i* 
the air up swirl'd. 1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage xxvi, 
Some withered leaves were swirled round and round, as if 
by the wind. 1844 Ayrshire Wreath 192 He swirled his 
brand wi’ a’ bis mycht. 1879 Scguin Btaeh For. ii. 72 
The immense mass of floating limber, .swirled and carried 
along by the raging waters. xSgS WArrs-DoNTON/f>'/:(//« 
III. iv, Great isles and continents of cloud were rolled and 
swirled from peak to peak. 

b. To give a twisted or convolute form to ; to 
wind ronud (hair, trimming) in a * swirl ^ ; also, to 
wrap round with something. 

1902 Wesim, Gas, ax July 3/2 The trimming,, .just a nice 
ribbon swirled round the crown. X908 Ibid, 6 June X3/2 A 
black or dark straw bat swirled with tulle. 1909 Daily 
AfiX/VsoSept. 5/3 Women.. with their tresses dressed in the 
new nmnner swirled compactly about the head. 

2. mtr, a. Of water or of objects borne on water; 
To move in or upon eddies or little whirlpools. 

*755 R« Forbes AJax*s Sp. in Poems in Buchan Dial. 
(X785) 3 Wha.,in a tight Thessalian bark To Coicbos' har- 
bour swirl’d. X785 Burns Winter Night ii, While burns, 
wi’ snawy wreeths up*choked, Wild-eddying swirl. x8x6 
L. Hunt Story Rimini 1.^24 The far ships. .chase the 
■whistling brine, and swirl into the bay, x8s8 Kingsley 
Misc., Chalk-stream Stud. (X839) I. 167 The low bar over 
which the stream comes swirling and dimpling. 1902 S, E, 
White Biased Trail xlvii, The drivers were enabled to 
prevent the timbers from swirling in the eddicK. 

b. Of other objects ; To move rapidly in eddies 
or in a whirling or circular course. 

1858 Kingsley Mise.t Chalk-streafu Stud. (1859) I, 275 
Great tails and back-fins arc showing above the surface, and 
swirling suddenly among the tufts of grass. 1863 — Water 
Bah. iii, While the fish are swirling at your fly as an oar- 
blade swirls in a boalracc. 2877 Kinclake Crimea VI. xii. 
247 Pouring through its two embrasures or swirling round 
by its flanks, the bulk of the Grenadier Guards [etc.]. 1882 
B. Harte Flip i, The stage-coach swirled past the branches 
of a fir. xB8s M. .‘\RNOtD PoorAfaWtiasi44 Sivallows troop- 
ing in the sedge, Starlings swirling from the hedge. 2896 
Crockett Cleg Kelly (ed, 2) 21 The wind swirled about the 
old many gabled closes of Edinburgh. 

3. Of the head, etc. : To swim, to be giddy or 
dizzy. 

x8x8 Hogg Brotimie 0/ Bodsheck I. xlii. 288 We'll never 
mair,, swirl at the gelloch o* the em. xf^i Doyle White 
Company xvi. Even as he spoke,, .his head swirled round. 
Hence Swirled ppl, a., SwiTling vbl. sb. 

^ 1825 jA.MinsoN, Swirlings giddiness, vertigo. 1882 Daily 
Tel, 12 Sept, sis A furious swirling of foam. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz, 6 Apr. 3/2 These swirlings of tulle. 1909 Daily Mail 
9 Oct, 11/4 The softly swirled folds of velvet. 

Swirl, north, dial, f. Squirrel. 

Swirling (sw5*jlii)), ppl.a. [f. Swirl v, + 
-ING 2.] That swirls. 

1 . Characterized by.twists or convolutions; curl- 
ing; twisted. 


1B07 Tannaiiill Poet, Wks, (2846} 21 Auld,' swirlon, slae- 
thorn, cainsheugb, crooked Wight 183* Sutherland Fa*yn 
Kep.Z'^ in Libr. Use/, Knorvl,^ Httsb. Ill, Covered with 
short, white, fl.nt-growing, swirling hair. 1883^ G. H. 
Bouchton in Harpers Mag. Apr. 685/x The rapid increase 
of swirling ornament as a feature of domestic.. architecture. 

2. Moving in eddies or whirlpools, or with a 
circular motion or course; whirling. 

2849 Kingsley Misc.^ N, Devon (2859) II. 246 A deep 
dark pool of swirling orange-brown, 2857 Kuskin Stones 
Ven, II. iv, § 10. 63 The great mouldering wall,. worn by 
the rain and swirling winds into yet unseemlier shape. 2887 
T, A. Trollope What I remember II, ii. 32 The white 
gulls ..started from tbclr roosting-placcs .. or returned to 
them from their swirling flights. 189B H, Day K. Spruce 
XX. 242 Blinking the big flakes out of his eyes as be 
breasted the swirling storm. 

Swirly (swauli), (I, [f.SwinLy^.-i*-Y,] Twisted; 
knotty, gnarled (cf. Swirl sb, 3 ). 

2785 Burns Hallovoeen xxiii, A swirlle, auld mo5S.oak. 
2825 Jamieson, .Yty/W/V.., entangled; applied to grass that 
lies in various positions, so that it cannot he easily cut by 
the scythe. 1828 P, Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. II. 
265 The swirly b.*irl: always denoting a swirly fibre m the 
wood. 

Swirrel, north, dial. f. Squirrel. 

Swirt, north, dial. f. Squirt. 

Swirtle, obs. Sc, form of Surety. 

Swis, obs. 3 sing. pres. ind. of SuE v, 

*435 MtSYN Fire of Love 11. vi.84 Allc Huge he suld caste 
downe Jiat emnyly tufarsswis. 

Swish (swij), int, or adv, and sb.'^ [Imitative.] 

A. int, or adv, Expressi\'e of the sound made 
by the kind of movement defined in B. i ; with 
a swish. Also reduplicated sxoish, swish. 

2837 Hood Agrtc. Distress 35 When swish 1 in bolts our 
bacon-hog Atwlxt the legs o* Master Blo^g. 2890 ScribnePs 
Mag. Nov, 565/2 Swish went the whip. 2899 Crockett 
Kit Kennedy i8x Swish-swish went Kit's feet through the 
dew.drcnch^ grass, a 2911 in ‘ G. A. Birmingham ' Lighter 
Side Irish Life (1922) iv. 72 So the executioner swung his 
sword and swisb went poor John's [the Baptisl’sl bead. 

B. sb. 

1. A hissing sound like that produced by a switch 
or similar slender object moved rapidly through 
the air or an object moving swiftly in contact with 
water; movement accompanied by such sound. 

2820 Clare Rural Li/e (« 1 * 3) 60 I’d just stre.ik’d down, 
and with a swish Whang'd off my bat soak’d like a fish, 
2862 Kingsley in Maem. Mag. Oct 443 The salmon.. went 
on., with a swish or two of ms tail which made the stream 
boil again. 2862 Tyndall Mountaineer, s\. 45 The swisb 
of many a minor streamlet mingled with the muffled roar of 
the large one. 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy, 200 The 
rhythmical swish of boat and paddle in the water. 2886 
J. iC Kkes Divers, Booktvorm iH. 0$ The swish of the 
angler’s rod. 2887 Kno.x Little Broken Vowvi. 86 , 1 drew 
the curtains away with a good sivish behind the dressing- 
table. 2805 Mr.REOtTii Ainasing Marriage ix, The willowy 
swish of silken dresses. 2896 ‘ Ian Maclare.n ' Kale Car- 
negie 389 In my study I hear the swish of the scythe.^ 
b. Reduplicated swish, swish or swish^swish. 
2833 bl. Scott Tom Cringle viii, I heard the frequent 
swi^-swish of the water, as they threw buckeisful on the 
sails to thicken them. 2894 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc, 61 
The swish-swish of wild cats and the cries of opossums were 
heard. 2900 M. H. Gnhur Words by Eyewitness \\\. (1902) 
145 The incessant swish, sxvish of bullets. 

2. A * dash ’ of water upon a surface. 

2852 G. H. Kingsley Sport Trav, (2900) 524 So up we 
went,. getting a shivering * swish * of ice-cold water in our 
faces. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Swish, an old term 
for the light driving .*vprayof the sea. 1879 Black White 
Wings xvit, The brave White Dove^ goes driving through 
those he.-ivy seas, ..followed by a swisb of water that rushes 
along the lee scuppers, 

3 . Short for swish-broom, •tail (see SwJSH-), 

1844 H. Stephens Dk. Farm II. 697 A neat swish is all 

that is requisite (for a draught-horse] at any lime. 2873 E. 
Spon Workshop Receipts Szr,u62/x A small broom, termed 
a swish, made from the waste cuttings of cane, xpoi 
Alldrioge Sherbro xxilL 246 A Madeira mosquito swish, 
which was simply a horse's tail fastened to the end of a 
short stick. 

4. A cane or birch for flogging ; also, a stroke 
with this. 

i860 Sat, Rev. X2 May 600/2 If he flogs, it is according, , 
to a fixed tariff of * swisnes*. 2885 Meredi'Th Diana xxvi, 
A man who has not blessedly become acquainted with the 
swish in boyhood. 

Swisb. (swij), sb.^ P Native name.] A native 
mortar of West Africa. Also aitrib. 

2863 R. F, Burton W. A/riea II. 240 The town is filled 
with deep holes, from which the sand mixed^with swish for 
walls has been dug. 1879 — El-Medinahxxi\.{^. 3) 274 He 
sees a plain like sxvish-work [ed. 1855 tamp-work], where 
knobs of granite act daisies. i88x Standard 22 Nov. 5/t 
The ‘swish’ used in ordinary bouses is simply red earth 
worked up with water until it thus acquires a certain degree 
of tenacity. 1897 Mary Kingsley 213 Thesrvish 
huts of the Effiks. 

Swisb (swij), pmitative. Cf. prec.] 

1. intr. To move with a swish (see prec. B. 1 ) ; 
to make the sound expressed by * stvish 
2756 [E. Pf.rronet] Mitre i. liii, Next see two huge 
Academies: ..With these -conjoin a thousand more. Of 
vaulted roof, or humble floor;.. Where swish the rods or 
wMr! the toys. x8fe G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. (1864) 116 The 
rain pattering against the vrindow.panes, and the birches 
outside swishing and rasping against the walls. x86o O. W. 
Holmes K.x.(i89i) 239 The rustic who tvas..su-isHng 

through the grass with bis scythe. 2877 Black Green Past. 
xviii. 147 The wheels swished through the pools. 2885 


Chamb. /rjil, 25 Aug. 515/2 The water swishing amongst 
the pebbles at the far end of the cove, x8^ G, W. Steevens 
With Kitchener to Khartum 146 The buflets were swishing 
and lashing now like rain on a pond. 

2. irans. To cause to move with a swish ; esp, to 
whisk (the tail) about. 

*799 CoLERiDCR Devils Thoughts ii, And backward and 
forward he swish'd his long 1.-111 As a Gentleman swishes his 
cane. 2863 Whyte-Melville Inside Bart 347, I confess 
I have no great confidence in a thorough.bred marc, that 
swishes her tail a good deal ^ in harness. lEBo Jefferies 
Greene Feme Farm 263 Swishing the briar, which bent 
easily. 

b. intr, (const, with), 

2854 P. B. St. John Amy Moss 106 As he adv.-meed swish- 
ing before him with a stick be bad picked up. 2866 
Blackmore Cradoek Nowell xix, He swished away very 
hard with the broom the moment he saw such a visitor. 

c. trans. To move or remove with (or as with) 
a swishing movement. 

2894 Daily News 25 Sept. 5/6, 80,000 men equipped as a 
modem army cannot be swished about in the sort of way 
that is assumed in these discussions. 2904 A. St, H. Gid- 
eons A/riea 1. v. 59 We were again swished downstream at 
the rate of some ten miles an hour. 

3 . intr. To jump a liigh hedge, brushing through 
the twigs at the top and making them bend. Also 
to swish a rasper (see Eng. Dial. Diet.). 

2835 Alken Nat, Sports Gi. Btit. (1903) Plate 15 Swish- 
ing at a Rasper, 1864 G. A. Lawrence M, Dering II. 22 
Breaking tlirough the irreguk-ir line [of the enemy] ., as 
they would have 's^vished' through a bulfinch in the SHres. 

4. irons. To flog, esp. at school. 

2856 I'hackepay Misc,^ Fashionable Authoress II. 470 
Doctor Wordsworth and assistants would swish lliat error 
out of him in a way that need not here be mentioned. 2872 
Rouiledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. 614/2 As he wouldn't tell nc 
must be swished, 1875 Reynardson Down the Road x8 
How he [rc. Dr, Keatej used to ‘swish 'a fellow if he caught 
him up at barracks 1 2896 E. A. King Jial, Highways 339 
One small boy is being horsed on the back of another and 
soundly swished. 

5. To brush with a swishing sound. 

xB^ The County xxx, The long grass moislly swishes my 
petticoats. 

Hence Swisbed, Swi'sMug ppl, adjs . ; also 
Swi'sher, a flogger. 

2860 Thackeray Round. Papers, Hundred Y. Hence 
(i86x) 237 Here arc the scourges. Choose me a nice lon^, 
.^.wishing, buddy one. 2869 Gibbon R. Cray vil, The brig 
was cutting through the water with a swishing sound. 1884 
E. Yates Recoil, 1. ii, A de.Mierate swisher the doctor. 
2892 Zancwill Bachelor's Club 181 Large banks of clouds 
..melted into swishing showers. 2898 Wollocombe plartt 
HU Eve vii, 83 Ihc leading crew, with a long swishtng 
stroke, pass the barges. 

STTlsh-) the vb.-stem used attrib. or advb. ; 
swish-broom, a short-handled broom, usually 
made of twigs, for swishing water, etc. ; s’wish- 
cane, a light slender cane such as can be swished 
so swish-whip; swish cut sb, (see quot. 1725) » 
a, (see quot, 1831 ); swish-toil, t(®) ^ 

phe.-isant; (^) a long flowing tail which can be 
swished aboi\t (earlier Switch taiQ ; also aitrib, 
2891 N. Gould Doulie Event 251 A light "swish cane he 
twirled about. 2725 Fam.Dict, 11. sy4/2 [Ahorse] that 
..neither cuts under his Knee, which is call’d the * Swish 
Cut, nor crosses, nor claps one Foot on another.^ 2B32 
Lincoln Herald ix Feb. 1 Tbe tail of the coat swish cut 
(cut off towards a point). 2796 Grose's Diet. Vulgar T . 
(ed, 3), “'‘Swish Tail, a pheasant ; so called by the persons 
who sell game for the poachers. 2826 Sporting Mag. 
XVIII, 43x[He] had four swishtail greys, but not of the right 
cut. 2844 J, 7*. Hewlett Parsons W. iii, His swish tail 
ain't long enough. 2845 j.^T. Smith Bk./or Rainy Duy 
93 He.. carried a *swish-whip when he walked. 
Swi'sliili^y vbl, sb, [f. SwJSH v. + -ing i.] 

1. The action of moving with a SAvishing sound ; 
a swishing movement or sound. 

xB6o Thackeray Round. Papers, On being /ound cut 
(2862) 126 What a butcher>v.what an endless swishing of 
the rod I 2892 in Mrs. A. P. Martin Cooee 277 The swiib- 
ing of the ducks* wings. 2897 S. Crane Thif d Violet 
177 Hawker heardaslepand the soft swishing of a -womans 
dress. 

2. A flogging; esp. so called at Eton. Also 
attrib. 

1859 J. Payn Foster Brothers ix. 134 The Times contro- 
versy upon the great 'swishing* case at Winlon. 
Kingsley Water- Bah, i, The birches birched him as soundly 
as if he had ^en a nobleman at Eton, and over the face too 
(which is not fair swishing, as all brave lioys will agree). 
2890 R. C, Lehmann H. hiudyer 47 Don’t let the Mater 
know about this ; but nobody., thinks anjnbing of a swishing. 
2002 Athemeum 27 July 121/1 Had not our young friend 
enjoyed better luck than he deserved, his visits to the 
* swishing-room. ’ would have been even more frequent. 

Swish-swasll (swi/ swp/), si. {aih.). Also 
6 fiwyslio swaslie, [Reduplicated f. Swish witn 
alternating vowel.] 

1. An inferior or wishy-washy drink. Also aitrto, 
*547 Boorde Inirod. Knowt, ii. (1870) 226 Swyshc sw^be 
metheglyn I take for my fees. 2577 Harrison Englanduj. 

I 56/2 in Hothished, There is a kind of swish swash made 
also in Essex, ..>vyth Hony and water, which the countrey 
wiues putting some pepper & a little other spyce among, 
call meadc. 2882 J. Sarcisson Joe Scoap's Jumeh 49 1* 
was sad swsh-swash stuff, an nut hoaf boilt. 2884 Dowp.ll 
7 'axation England IV. 55 The small sour swish-swash ot 
the poorer vintages of France. 

t 2 . A violent or swaggering person. Ahoattno- 
Cf. Swashbuckler. Obs, 
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158* Stanyhubst Miteis iii. (Arb.) 52 Vp to the sky 
reatching, thee breelherne swish swash of iEtna. 1593 
G. Harvey Piercers Sttfer, Ff ivb, Quiet thy rage, Imperious 
Swish-swash. 

B. adv, expressing alternation or repetition of 
a swishing movement. 

2865 G. Macdonald 29 And still the instru- 

ment of torture went swish-swash round his little thin legs. 
19x3 M, Roberts Salt 0/ Sea xix. 461 The sea had a motion 
in it, up and down, swish-swash. 

Swisliy (swi-fi), a. [f. Swish sh. or v, +-v.] 
Characterized by swishing. 

282B C. J. Mathews in Dickens Life (1879) b 30S A 
young foai ambling after her a^ed mother, and now and 
then seizing her by her swishy tad. 1875 Miss CoBBE/^a/rtf 
Beasts Two little fishy, swishy arms. 2890 jEssorp Trin/r 
Country Parson il. 68 Our brooms are so new, so swishy. 

Swiss (swis), sb, and a. Forms : 6 Swyce, 
pi, Swices, Swesses, 6-7 Swisso, 7 Swizz, 7-8 
Suisse, 7- Swiss, [ad. F. Suisse, ad. MHG. 
Stvtz (cf. MDa. Sviefs, Suitz),^ 

A. sb. 1 . (PI. t/ieSzaiss ; f formerly f/tc Swisses.) 
A native or an inhabitant of Switzerland. 

pi. (a) 1515 pAra in St. Papers /iefu VIII, VI. 39, I be 
this day butt forti mills fromrae theSwisses. 152* J. Clerk 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. (1846) 1 . 313 He shewed me 
also that the Bastard of Savoy was with the Swlces. 253s 
Lincoln Diocese Doenntents 251 After them came the 
swesses euery man wih his Javelinge in his hande. 2577-8 
\V. Davison in Nicolas Mem. SirC. Hatton (1847) 45 He 
. . solicited the succourand assistance of. . the S wisses, 2608 
Chapman Byron's Trag. i. i. 8 At fourteene yearcs of age 
he was made Colonell To all the Suisses seruing then in 
Flanders, 2687 Dryoen Hind ^ P, in. 277 Those Swisses 
fight on any side for pay. 27^5 Berkeley Querist § 324 
What sea-ports or foreign trade have the Swisses? 2796 
Ises Bastard a, 4). x8ox tr. Cabriellis Myst. Husb. IV. 
265 The Swisses excepted, 

pl.{b) 2678 BtrrLER//K«f. III. iii. 45S Lawyers. .make their 
best Advantages, Of other quarrels, like the Swiss, a 1700 
Evelyn Diary Apr. 1646, 1 .. passed the guard of Swisse. 
2799 Med. yrnl. II. 494 The Swiss are indebted, it is 
thought, to the vigprous tone of their digestive organs, for 
the long preservation of th«r lives. ^ 2832 Sir J. Sinclair 
Corr, II. 404 The Scots and the Swiss have alwaj's felt a 
strong predilection for each other. 
sing. 2633 Massinger & Field Fatal Dtr.vry l ii, And thou 
tHyselC slave to some needy Swiss. 2770 Lo. HuKTiNonoN in 
^mllep.Hist.MSS.Comm. 430/3 The imputation, .of being 
an accommodating man, that voted like a Swiss with every 
administration. 1772 Fletcher Checks Wks. 279s H. 357 
Like a true Suisse 1 love blunt honesty*. 28*9 Scott Anut 
o/G. xxviii, ‘ I set at all*, said the daring young Swiss. 

2 . The Swiss dialect of German or other lan- 
guage spoken by the Swiss, rare^^. 

2846 WORCESTER. Sviiss, a native, or the language, of 
Switzerland. 

B. adj. 

1 , Of, belonging to, or cnaracteristicof the Swiss 
or Switzerland j native to, or coming from, Switzer- 
land. 

2530 Palsgr. 27S/2 Sivyce or swycers ^}yt,Jlewte dale^ 
inant. 2623 Chapsian Maske Inns Court, A strange per- 
son., half French, halfe Swizz; 2706-7 Farqukar Beaux 
Sirat.v. v, My Valour is downright Sw’iss; Tm a Soldier of 
Fortune, and must be paid. 2843 Penny Cyei. XXVI. 32/1 
A dialect of the Swiss-German is the language of the couo- 
trj*. 2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 707 Arnica montana, a 
Swiss herb, called 5 n our gardens Mountain Tobacco, 2897 
Ch. Times 20 Aug. 286/1, 1 never yet saw a Swiss breakfast 
without a bowl of honey on the table, 
i In names of things, animals, etc. actually 
or reputedly coming from Switzerland: e.g. 
Sxviss cambric, cheese, copper, darning, deal, em- 
broidery, flnie, lace, milk, muslin, patcinyork, 
pigeon, pine, shell (see quots.). Swiss driU, a 
cylindrical drill with the cutting point shaped into 
two pyramidal planes. Swiss guards, mercenary 
soldiers from Switzerland used as a special body- 
guard by former sovereigns of France and other 
monarchs : still employed at the Vatican. Swiss 
melilot, a plant, Trlgonella ccerulea. Swiss 
plover or sandpiper, a large plover {Squalarola 
kelveitca) having fonr toes like a sandpiper. Swiss 
roll, a * sweet’ consisting of sponge cake rolled up 
with a layer of jam. Swiss stone-pine : see 
Stone-pine. Swiss sword, a basket-hilted sword 
used in the i6th c. by Svnss foot-soldiers. Swiss 
tapeworm, the broad tapeworm, Bothriocephalus 
laitts. Swiss tea, an infusion of several herbs of 
the genus Achillea, common in the Swiss Alps. 

a 2700 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct. 1644, In this Palace the 
Duke ordinarily resides, living with his Swiss guards. 2753 
Chambers Cycl., Supp. s.v. Truwpel.Shell, The rough 
buecinum, qsS{cA the Swiss-shell. 1822 Let.to Coje^ 

ridge 9 Mar., Your potted char, Swiss cheeses, French pies. 
2823 Scott D. Introd., ^Vilh his usual attendants 

of two files of Swiss guards preceding, and the same nurnWr 
following him. 2843 HolTzatffel Turning I. 107 The 
sounding boards of.. most. .instruments, are made of the 
Swiss deaL 2846 Ibid. II. 547 It is sometimes called the 
Swiss drill, and was employed .. for making the numerous 
small holes, in the delicate punching machinery for manu- 
facturing perforated sheets of metal and pastebo^ard. 

Seidel Organ X05 Swiss fitiie is an open flue-regi^er. 285s 
Poultry Chron. HI. 140/1 {Pigtoiis) Gulls or Swallows 

Shields, Swiss. x86o Hewitt III. 617 The 

basket-hilted sword does not appear till the middle of 

the (sixteenth] centuty* It U often ailed by old 

the ‘ Swiss sword '. 2860 Chambers Eneycl. 1 . 29/x The 
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inhabitants of the Alps.. use them [sc. leaves of Achil- 
Izea] for making what is called Swiss Tea. 2874 Coues 
Birds N, IV, 440 Black-bellied, Gray and Swiss Plover, 
2879 Man. Artill. £xerc.jx Swiss pile drivers. 2882 Dal- 
payrat Limoges Enamels 8 Of the kind called virgin 
or Swiss Copper. 2881 Lyell Pigeons joi The Swiss pigeon 
..also goes by the name of moon, crescent, and badge of 
honour pigeon. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needle- 
work s. V. Paicktvork, Raised {Patehwork]. This is also 
known as Swiss Patchwork, and is made by stuffing the 
patches out with wadding so that they are well puffed up. 
Ibid., Swiss Cambric, this is a cotton material, manufac- 
tured at Zurich and St. Gall for a long period before mus- 
lins.. were produced in England, ibid., Swiss D aiming, 
the method of reproducing Stocking-web means of a 
darning needle and a thread of yam worked double. Ibid., 
Swiss Embroidery, this Embroidery Is the same as isknowm 
as Broderie Anglaise, Irish Work, and Madeira Work. Ibid., 
Swiss Lace, Lace was manufactured in Switzerland during 
the sixteenth centurj-. Ibid., S7idss Muslin, muslin was 
manufactured at St. Gall and Zurich long prior to the pro- 
duction of the textile in England. It is a coarse description 
of buke or book muslin, much used for curtains, made with 
raised loose work in various patterns, and also plain. 18^6 
A. J. Hipkins Piawforte 222 Swiss Pine, a name applied 
by pianoforte makers to the finer qualities in growtn and 
grain of Abies Excelsa, the Spruce Fir. 2897 Econ, Confect. 
Bk. 23 Swiss Roll. Ingredients. ^ lb. of Flour. J lb. of 
Castor Sugar. 9 eggs. A pinch of Volatile Salts, 6 drops 
1 Essence of Lemon. 2898 Jml. Sch. Geog. (U.S.) OcL 296 
I He had brought op a family of thirteen children entirely 
on Swiss milk and American flour, 
f +S‘TO‘i*SSener. Obs. rare. In 6 Suyeener. 

I [f. MHG. Szvicenijant) or MDii. Switsen{lant') 
Switzerland 4- -Eft K (Cf. next.]] A Swiss. 

25^ Udall Erastn. Apoph. 276 The Suyceners are y* 

I whole nacion of Suycerlande. 

fSwi’SSer. Obs. Forms: 6 Swycer, Swyeber, 
Suissor, Swizer, 6-7 Swizzer, 6-S Bwisser, 7 
Swizar, Swiser. See also Switzer, [ad. MHG. 
Swycer, Schzoyczer, var. Swetizer Switzer, or f. 
F. Suisse Swiss + -er '.] A Swiss. 

2530 Palsgr. 278/2 Swj-cc or swycers pj^pe, Jleusie dale- 
mant. 2549 Thomas Hist. Italic 38^ Out of the blsshops 
palaice came his garde of Smzzers all in white hameU. 2593 
Nashe Christ's T. Wks. 1904 II. 99 Law, I/>gique, and the 
Swizers, may be hir'd to fight for any body. 25^ — 
Saffron Walden Wks. 1905 III. 35 A pa>Te of Svvis*Jers 
omnipolewt galeaie breeches. 1600 Marston, etc. 
Drum's Ertiert. i. (1601) Bj, Nor do I enuy Poliphemian 
puffes, Swizars slept greatnes. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 97 
Where are my Switzers [Quartos Srvissers) ? 1(^2 Breton 
Mother's Blessing x\>/,'^cx swagger with aSwiser for his 
swIlL 261X CoTCR. s. V. Papier, Pin papier, white wine \ 
(called so by some Swzzers). 2672 tr. Palafox's Cong, 
China xxix. 524 Two handed like the Swissers Swords, 
2734 OzELL tr. Brantome's Sp. Rhodom.ijg^^ sxo They 
leu only some Swissers in the Rear. 

Swi'ssess. TBr#. [f. Swiss + -ESS.] A female 
Swiss ; a Swiss woman or giii. 

*793 A. G Bower Diaries ft Corr, (1903)^ *44 She is a 
Swissess and speaks pretty broken HngUsb. ' 1818 Shelllv 
Let. Pr. AVks. 1888 II. 241 A Mr. and Mrs. Hoppner, the 
gentleman an Englishman, and the lady a Stvissesse. 

Swis sing' (swi’siq), vbl. sb. Also swizzing. 
[Origiuunascertained.] The calendering of bleached 
cloth by passing it between pairs of rollers after 
damping. 

1888 Sansone Dyeing 123 Three bowl swizring calender, 
igio Encycl. Brit. X. 379/1 The pieces are simply passed 
through for ‘ swissing*, i. e. for the production of an ordinary 
plain dnish. 

Swit, obs. Sc. form of Soot sb.i- 

a 1583 PoewAKr Fiyiing eir, iilonigamerie 685 (Tullibar. 
dine MS.) Thy sentences of swit richt sweitlic smellis, Tbow 
sat neir the chymiay nuik hat maid Jeime. 

Smteb (switj), sb. Also 7 B-wits, swytohe, 
swioh. [In branch I.: early forms swUs, swilz 
(see next) ; prob. ad. Flem. or LG. word represented 
by Hanos-erian sviutsche, variant of LG. zwtibse 
long thin stick, switch (cf. z7nK/'«» to bend up and 
down, also, to make a stvishing noise like a lash). 

In branch IL, f. Ssattchit.] 

X 1 . A slender tapering riding whip. 

Phr. Sioitch andefurs, vyonti.es-.oilchandsyiire^s.t.idA 
speed, in hot haste: see SrOK sb.' 2a, quots. 1592-1703. . 

1592 Shaks. Rom. fr Jui. it. iv. 73 S'vits and spurs. Suits 
and sput5,or Ileciiea match. ?ci6oo Distracted Emf. 

MI. ii. in Bullen O. Pi. (1884) III. 220, I must tyre, Thcres 
not a swytche or prycke to quyxken me. 1609 B. Jonson 
Masque 0/ Queens Wks. (1616) 956 A Cloud of pitch, a 
spurre, and a switch. To haste him away, and a whirlcwind 
play. iSss Bp. Hau. Serm. Highant i July, Rem. Whf- 
(■66o) 200 The dog fears the whip, & the horse the switch. 
i79t Boswell Johnson 16 Oct. 1773. He prefeired riding 
with a switch. C181S Jake Austk. Persuas. x. To cut off 
the headsofsome netlfcs..with his swatch. 1894 WevsiAj. 
Under Red Role ii. (1897) 3J Thundering on the door wath 
my riding switch. ^ 

+ b. pe. Stiranlns, incentive. Obs. rare. 

1620 J. Tayloe (Water P.) Cl. Eater Kent la Any sawey 
spurre or switch of sowrc veiiuce or acute vineger. 

2 . A thin flexible shoot cut from a tree. 
i6to Beausl & Ft. Scoruf. Lady v._ m. One that epon 
the nc.et anger of your brother, must raise a the 

high way.andselswitcb^es. 1613 Shake, //m. JW,s.i>. 

_ „ An-,mn and strong one.-*. 


her several hundreds of Miles. iSoi J. Thomsok Poems 
j 33 Aswitcho;rowan.tre& 184s S.HiSLOpinG. 
Smith Life m (iB88) 57 The cotton is a low growing shrub, 
consisting of little more than two switches branching from 
j each other. 

! b. A massage instrument made of twigs. 

! Maguire Manage iv. (ed. 4) 114 Percussions 

^ with the closed hand, the palette, switch, or any other instru- 
ment of percussion. 

^ 3 . Name for various mechanical devices for alter- 
ing the direction of something, making a connexion 
or disconnexion, or other purposes, a. On a 
railway : A movable rail or pair of rails pivoted 
at one end, forming part of the track at a junction 
with a branch line, siding, etc., and used to deflect 
or ‘ shunt* a train, car, etc. from one line to another; 
often made tapering, and in that case distinctively 
called split switches, point-switches, or/amfj(PoiKT 
sb.'^ 3 O' Also, by extension, the whole apparatus 
of which this is the essential part. 

*797 Curr Coal Viezveng The part (h) being a stop to 
prevent the switch (g) from flying out too far. 2837 Cwit 
Eng, 4- Arch. yrnl. I. 71/z The switches so arranged, that 
an engine can never run off the line. 2845 Ann. Reg. 89 A 
‘switch’ which^ when turned in one direction allo■^^•s the 
train to pass duect on. 1898 Hamblen Cen, Managers 
Story iv. 40, 1 ran ahead . . , opened and closed switches, cut 
off and coupled on the engine [etc.]. 

b. In an electric telegraph, telephone, signalling-, 
lighting-, or other apparatus : A lever, plug, or 
other device for making or breaking contact, or 
altering the connexions of a circuit, e.g. for con- 
necting a trunk line with one or other of various 
other lines. Also loosely Switchboard. 

2866 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 240 The clerk.. thereupon 
turns the switch and sets the clock-work in motion. 2889 
Preece Sz Maier Telephone xxx. 461 This switch consisted 
of a board provided with as many spring plates as there were 
transmitters, and which allowed the switching on or off the 
batteries wnarking the microphones. 2899 J, L. Williams 
Stolen Story, Mr. Stone pulled down the switch and 

shut off the circuit of the Day’s outer office. 2509 Le (Jueuk 
HouseeflVhispersxvui.lsgxs) 228 She touched the switch, 
and the place became floouM by a soft, mellow light from 
lamps. .concealed behind the bookcases against the wall. 

c. * A key on a gas-burner to legwlate the amount 
of gas passing, and, consequently, the light* 
(Knight Bid. Plech. 1875), 

4 . A long bunch or coil of hair, esp. of false 
hair worn by women to supplement the natural 
growth of hair. 

2878 B. Hakte Man on Beach 87 * If I couldn't afford any 
other clothes, I might w-ear a switch, too !' hissed the Ama- 
zonian queen. 2882 J. E. Sakdeman in Proe. R. Geog, See. 

N. S. Iv.264 One Kachin rtvaba.,hz'b two switches ofbair 
cf the thickness of one’s thumb, and four cubits long. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 4 Aug, 5/1 The list of switches, such as the 
Jeunesse, the Frou Frou, the Basket Plait, and the Queen 
Anne. 

5 . A stag h.iving switch-horns. 

z^xz Blackxv. Mag, Dec. 805/2 * He’s nobhut a “switch”,' 
he whispered into Lozd Donald's ear. 

H. 6. An act of switching ; a blow with a 
switch; also in Angliug (cf. next, 3). 

1809 T. Donaldson Poems 199 I’ll gie ye still aniiher 
switdj, Or a’ be done. 2839 IHrs. Kirkland New Home 
xxvi. j 66 Henry gave Job such a switch across the knuckles 
as effectually cleared the bridle. 1867 F, Francis Angling 
V. 139 The running line goes before the casting line, and it 
requires a sharp switch or cut to get the casting line fairly 
forward. 2883 Mrs. E. Kenkard Right Sort xxi, (She] 
raised her wbip-faand and gave the mare a smart switch. 

7 . Gunnery. Angle of switch s= switching angle 
(S^YITCHI^•G 56. 5), 

in. 8. aitrib,oy\d Comb., sss switch-eord, -gear, 
-handle, -lever, -plug, -stick, -whip\ switch-bar, 
a bar connected with a switch (on a railway or 
electrical apparatus) ; switch-blade, the ' blade ' 
or hinged strip of metal of a ‘knife-switch' in an 
electrical apparatus, which is inserted between the 
jaws to complete the circuit ; switch-clerk, a 
telephone clerk or operator; switch-engine — 
switching-engine (Switchikq vhl, x^.5)*, soswitch.- 
engrineer, the driver of a switch-engine; switch- 
grass, the couch-grass or squilch, 7 r///V/r/// repens; 
switch-hom, a stag's horn without branches; 
also, a stag having such boms; switch-lamp; 
-lantern, a lamp or lantern fixed on a railw.iy 
switch to indicate which track is open ; switch- 
plant Bof., a plant having green switch-like 
branches, nearly or quite leafless, which perform 
the function of leaves ; switch-rail = sense 3 ® » 
switch-room, a room containing the switches of 
an electrical system (telegraph, tcl^hone, etc.) ; 
switch-signal, a signal indicating the position of 
a railway switch ; switch-snako *= Whir-sxake; 
switch-sorrel, name in Jamaica for the shrub 
Dodotuea viscosa, from the sour taste of its le.ives; 
switch-stand, a stand or support for the levers 
and other app-aratus connected with a set of railway 
switches; switch-tablo, a form of switchboard 
shaped like an ordinary' table ; switch tail *« 
swish-tail (see Swisii-) ; also attrib, having such 
a tail; switch-tender, a man who attends to a 
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set of switches on a rnilway, a switchman, points- 
man; BWitcli-to'wer [/,S„ a building containing 
the levers or other appliances for working a set of 
switches on a railway, etc, ; a signal-box, -cabin, 
or -tower. See also SwircnnoAED, Switchman. 

1837 C/v:l Ertg^. ^ Arch, 1 . 52/2 The *switch bars 

correspondins with the straight line, 1909 Ittsiallaiion 
Ncfvs III. 119/2 The *5witch blades are fitted wth sparking 
contacts. x8^ Prekce & Maier Telephone xiv. 230 No 
*switch.clerk is permitted to have charge of more than fifty 
renters. Ibid.^ The testing of the •^^vitch-cords is a matter 
that must not be overlooked. 3896 Nehrasha SL ymh 
15 Feb. 8/4 He was struck by the footboard of an approach, 
ing “’switch engine. 1906 IVestvi. Gaz. 2^ Dec. 8/1 To regu- 
late the seniority list of the ’switch engineers. 1901 Ibid. 
31 Oct. 8/1, 6,000 horse-power in boilers, engines, dynamos, 
and ’switch gear. 1840 J, Buei, Farmet^s Contp. zyz “The 
quack, ’switch, or witch grass, a variety of the fiorin. x8y6 
Pp.Ecct:&SivEWRiGHT Tclcgraphy icq The ’switch-handle 
itself is in connection with the back contact of the key k. 
x8^ H. C. St. Johm Wild Ceastx Nipon 276 A stag with 
’switch horns. 1907 Spectator xr/i The* hummel* 

stag— that ungainly beast with no boms at all — is a belter 
fighter than the * switch-horn '. 1898 Hamblen Gen. Mana- 
ficrs Story \\, 12 An old man. .who was trimming ’switch 
Tamps. 287s Knight Dict.^ Mech.^ ^Syoitch^laniem^ a 
lantern on the lever of a railway-switch, to indicate the 
condition of the swteh either by its position or by the 
display of a colored light. Ibid.f *Sivitc/t.lever, the handle 
and bar by which the switch is moved, 189A Oliver ir. 
Kerners Nni. Hist. Plants (1902) b 330 Another group of 
plants known by the name of * ’switch * plants., are cnar- 
actcrixed by their rod -shaped stems and branches... The 
SpartiwK Mongs to those SM-itch-planls which arc not 
entirely leafless. 1901 Brit. Med. ymL 9 Mar. 573/2 A 
workman had fixed a brass socket (to hold the ’switch plug). 
X997 CuRR Coal Viewer 26 The mode of turning out to the 
right hand, and passing, which is done. .without a ’switch 
rail, as is required in common waggon ways. 2902 Wesim. 
Gaz. 7^ Dec, 7/3 The ’sw-itch-room system is making its 
dehut in Dondon. This is known as the central battery 
system, 1838 Cixdl En^, ^ Arch. yrnl. I. 358 Railway 
’S^vitch Signal 1792 W. Bartrast Carolina 156 [The tail] 
not small and slender as in the ’switch snake, 2864 ’Switch 
Sorrel [sec Sorrel sb^ 4). 2875 Knight Diet. MeeJu^ 

* Switch-stand a fulcrum and locking-device for 

the levers whereby swiich-rails arc moved. 2858 Lytton 
What will He do t iii, xvi. In his hand he carrirf a supple 
’switch-stick. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. SuppL, Ihc 
‘ ’switch * tables, of which there arc twelve in the Cincinnati 
[telephonel Exchange. 26S9 Lend. Gaz. No. 2473/4 A sand 
grey Mare,.. with a ’sMlch Tail. 2776 Pennsylv. Even, 
Post 4 June 280/2 A bright bay horse,, .three white feet, a 
switch tail, shod all round. 2853 Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
iiL 2z He bad a famous swatch tail, reaching nearly to hts 
hocks, 2872 RouiUdge's Ev, B^*s Ann. May 280 A bare- 
backed, switch-tall horse. 1870 E. E. Halc Ten Times One 
i, (Cent. Diet), Her husband, who is now ’swlch-tcnder, 
lost his arm in the great smash-up. 2902 Munsey's Mag, 
XXV.699/r The locomotive. .stopping only once to allow 
McCann to drop another set of running orders at a ’switch 
tower on the next division. 2815 Scott Guy M, xxxviit, 
Slapping his boots with his ’switch-whip. 

Switcllj ‘V, Also 7 switz, 6^ch. [f. prcc.] 
1 . Irans. To strike, hit, beat, flog, or whip with 
or as v/ilh a switch. 


cz 5 zz Chapsian Iliad xxiii. 31^ Thy right horse, then 
switching ; all thy throatc (Spent in encouragements) glue 
him, 02623 Fletcher Nice Valaiir i. 5 , Has been thrice 
swdtx’t from seven a clock till nine, 1656 Earl Movsf. (r, 
BoccalinPs Advts. fr. Pamass. i. xxxi, (1674) 36 (He] did 
£0 seasonably switch and put on his Horses. 2688 Holsip. 
Armou^ in, xix. (Roxb.) 179/2 Any gentleman of noble 
cxtraction..that had married for couetousnesse or with a 
woman of meane condition, was to be switched with wands. 
2832 Ht. Martiseau Derntrara L 21 She switched her 
brother with the cane she snatched from his hand. 284^ 
S. Judd Margaret ii. viii, You must truss-up a cow*s tail if 
you don't want to be switched when you're milking. 2866 
ib M.Bai.lanttor Shifting Winds ix. {2881) 83 Wc beard 
him switching bis boots as he passed along the street. 

b, intr* or absol. To strike, deal a blow or 
blows, with or as with a switch. 

2622 Drayton Polyolb. xviii. 300 With his revengeful 
swprd [be) swich’d after them inat fled, 2676 Hobbes 
Iliad (1^7) 249 Ulys'^cs with his bow still switching on. 
267B R. L’Est^nce Seneca's Mor. iil 230 To be per- 
petually switching, and spurring, makes him {sc. a horse] 
Vitious, and Jadish, 2692 ShaDwell Scowrers i, ii, You 
women are for the j-oung stripling, that switch, and spur 
a short race. 

2 - tram. With adverbial extension: To drive 
with or as with a switch. 

a z6i6 Ecausi. Ez Fl, Wit without M> 11. iv, Go switch me 
up a Covey of young Scholars. 2623 Massinger New Way 
I. i, I shall switch your brains out I 1824 Scott St. Ranan's 
iii, Honest Nelly switched her little fish-cart downwards to 
St._ Renan’s Well. 2890 'R, Boldrewood' Col. Reformer 
xviii. (1891) 2x8 He, .observed his master switch b^t after 
beast into the.. receptacles for cattle. 

tb. jig^ To urge on, impel, incite. Obs, 

Midsummer-Moon^ He comes forth like 
mad Orestes switched on by furies. 2659 in Burton's Diary 
(2828) IV. 297 To retrench the lime is very acceptable; ^t 
why we should go to it so swtehed and spurred, I know not, 
2672 Mede's Whs. Life p.xlv, How this, I say, would switch 
and spur on their Industries. 

3 . To flourish like a switch, to whisk, lash ; to 
move (something) with a sudden jerk ; sfec. in 
Angling (see quot. 1867). 

J- Wilson Ckr. North I. v, 205 Not a bird can open 
his wing, nor a rat switch his tail, without scattering the 
^raw like chaff. 2856 Mtss Mulock yohn Halifax xiv, 
He.. stood switching Lis riding-whip after the old habit, 
* Aujeling V, 238 In very windy weather, or 

in diScult places,. .the angler. .will have to switch bis line. 


Raising the point of the rod high in the air, ..he must make 
a sharp forward and down2vard cut. 2870 Rock Textile 
Fahr. I. 51 The., animal has switched its tail into the last 
link of the chain. 

b- intr. To bend as a switch or flexible twig. 
2854 Ruskin Led. Archil, ii. I 37 A branch of wild rose, 
which switches round at the angle, embracing the minute 
figure of the bishop. 

4 . tram, 'i‘o cut off the switches or projecting 
Uvigs from ; to trim (a tree, hedge, etc,). 

2822 W. Nicol Planters Kal. (2812) 460 Switch and clip 
thorn and other deciduous hedges. 281a [see Switching 
vbl.sb. 3J. 2826 Scott yrnl. 29 Oct., Elms cruelly cropped, 
pollarded, and switched. 2843 A, Hei’burn in Zoologist 
1 , 297 [Hcdgeslarccommonlypruncdor switchedes^tyyezx, 

5 . To switch a rasper*, see Swish v. 3. 

2836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 225 He was killed, switching 
a rasper. 

6* To turn (a railway train, car, etc.) on to 
another line by means of a switch ; to shunt ; also 
intr, lox pass. b. intr. Of a railway line; To 
branch or turn off at a switch. U.S. 

2875 L. F. Tasistro tr. Comte de Paris's Civ, War 
Amer. L 230 Two branches of the Alexandria and Lynch- 
burg line switch off to enter the Valley of Virginia,^ 2892 
C, Roberts Adrift Amer, 60 The car that 1 ^vas in was 
switched out of the train and left in the yard there. 2902 
Mwtsey's Mag, XXV. 608/2 , 1 knew they changed engines 
here, but they switched the train, and I lost il.^ 2904 Daily 
News 1$ July 7/1 Ihc freight train was switching, and thus 
occupied both tracks. 

7 . fig. To turn off^ divert. Chiefly U,S. 

x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V, xvii. (t86t} 209 That curious 
state which is so common Jn good ministers,.. in which they 
contrive to switch off their logical faculties on the narrow 
side-track of their technical dogmas. 1897 Globe x8 Feb. 2/4 
Mr. Julian Ha^vthomc has explained to an interviewer that 
his recent infertility as a noxelxst is due to the fact that be 
has * somehow been switched off into journalism *. 1807 
Conan Dovle Trag. A'oroiho viflTit Colonel.. switched the 
conversation off to the chances of the morrow. 

b. intr. or absol.* in Cards, to lead from a 
different suit. 

1906 Wesim. Gaz. 20 Oct. 14/1 It is possible that the king 
will be held up, in which case^ after making the ten, knave 
in dummy, he will switch to diamonds. 

8. trans. In electrical apparatus: To direct (a 
current) by means of a switch ; to put ett or off, 
i- c. connect or disconnect with a batterj', or with 
a particular line or circuit, e.g. on a telephone; 
to turn (an electric light) on or off. 

2882 Daily News 14 Nov. 5/3 Subscribers have become 
accustomed tobc‘switchedon*tocachotber. 2884 C.G.W, 
Lock Workshop Receipts Scr. nx. 72/x The current will be 
‘switched* into the signalling apparatus. 2891 Times 
28 Sept Z3/5 By automatically switening in or out of circuit 
a larger or smaller number of accumulator cells, X9e|7 H. 
Wyndham Flare of Footlights it, She. .switched on a single 
electric light 

Switchback (swi*tjb;ek), a. and sb. [f. SiracH 
7/. 6 + Back adv.'] 

A. aff. a. Applied to a form of railwa>^ used 
on sleep slopes, consisting of a zigzag series of 
lines connected by srvitches, at each of which the 
train or car is * switched back * or reversed in 
direction, b. Applied to a railway consisting of 
a series of steep alternate ascents and descents, on 
■which the train or car runs partly or wholly by 
the force of gra'vity, the momentum of each descent 
carrying it up the succeeding ascent; esf. to such 
a railway constructed for amusement at a pleasure- 
resort, Hence transf. of a road having steep 
alternate ascents and descents. 

2888 Lees & Cluttebbuck B. C. jSSj xxxiv, (1892) 373 Wc 
began the ascent of the range, which.. is accomplished by 
what is called a ‘switchback ‘railway. This contrivance is 
a scries of zigzags, and has no similarity to the. , sport lately 
introduced into England under the same name. 2896 Genii. 
Mag. CCLXXX, 126 The efiect on the infamous road wc 
travelled was a combination of the switchback railway and 
‘razzle-dazzle*. 2899 Daily News 8 Mays/s Tbc switch- 
back road of Earlsw'ood-common, 

B. sb. A switchback railway (in either sense) ; 
also transf. an^fig, 

2887 A, A. Hayes yesuil's Ring 262 A temporary ex- 
pedient in the way of a switch-kick. 2^8 Pall Mall G. 
8 Sept. 4/2 The popularity of the switchback is due to the 
exhilaration and excitement of a Jerky rush through the air 
at a speed over varying angles suggestive of danger, 2893 
J. G. Millais Breath fr. Veldt [1899) 229 Fortunately the 
swTtcfaback of human sensations bnngs us back again and 
again to the pinnacle of hope. 2897 Mrs. A. Tweedie 
Through Finland \\\. 239 The Hnlanders put up a Kdlk* 
ot Skrinnbaeke, in imitation of their Russian friends, 
••.^hcy arc really switchbaci:s made of ice and snow. 

Hence Swl'tclihack v. intr., to take a zigzag 
course like a switchback railway (A. a). 

2903 Blaekw. Mag. Apr. 499/2 The railway cork-screwed 
and switch-backed up a rise of a couple of thousand feet in 
seventeen miles, 

Switebboard (stvi’tjboard), [f. Switch sh, 
3 b -f Boabd sbl] A board or frame bearing a set 
of switches for connecting and disconnecting the 
various circuits of an electrical system, as ot a tele- 
graph, telephone, etc, 

Pall Mall G. 8 July 2/2 The necessary batteries and 
switchboards. 28^ Preecr & Maier Telephone xiv. st6 
“Hie switchboard is an apparatus which enables each sub- 
senber of the telephonic network to call the exchange and 


to enter into communication willi it, and which further 
enables the operatorat the exchange 10 effect the connection 
of any two subscribers in the shortest and safest manner. 

Switched (swilft), a. and ppl. a. [i. Switch 
sb. and v. + -ED.] 

+L adj. Of a horse: Having a switch tail (see 
Switch sb. 8). Obs. 

1769 Sirat/ord Jubilee i. i. 8 The full tailed biachs, and 
the switched roans. 

2 . ppi. a. Of cream : Whipped. 

2909 Brown If Poison's Corn-Flour Recipe Bk. 26 When 
cold, turn out and serve with switched cream. 

; Switchel (swi'ljel). U.S. Also -ell. [Origin 
j unknown. Cf. Swizzle.] A drink made of mo- 
lasses and water, sometimes with vinegar, ginger, 
or nim added; also applied to various strong 
drinks sweetened and flavoured. 

( x8oo Weems Washington ix.^ (1B77) 81 The dauntless 
j Yankees still drank their Switcbel. 1840 Haliburton 
j Clockm. Scr. in. xi. (1848) 85 What will you have? cocktail, 

I sling, julip, sherry cobbler, purl lalabogu.s, clear sheer or 
' switchcll? <22848 in Bartlett Did. Amer, s.v. Liquor, 
'< Svvitcbel-flip. 

! Switener (swid/sj). [f. Swjtch z». + -eb 1 .] 

' One who or that which switches, in any sense; 
spec. a. A switch or slender rod used as a whip ; 
also, a person who wields a switch, b. A switching- 
engine. c. An angler who ‘switches’ ; see Switch 
■v. 3. 

1B47 Haluwell, Snitcher, a small swilch. North. 1851 
Burn Naval ^ Milit, Dkt.^ (2863), Switcher, aiguilleur, 
2882 Sun 24 May 6/6 The switcher [sc. engine] came wilh a 
rush. 2B93 J. Grant in Wejtm, Gaz. 25 Feb. 8/2 One of 
the best old Spey fishers was my father,., who had the repu- 
tation of being a crack switcher. 

Switcliuig (swi'tjiq), vbl. sb. [f. Switch v. + 

I -ING^] 

1 . A beating with a switch; a flogging; the 
striking of an object W’ith a switch, 

a 2623 Fletcher Fair Maid Inn i. iii, The switching him 
duld him Jrc. a horse). 2658 Osborn fas. /, Index, \Vks. 

I (1673) 23 A Character of Philip Earl of Mongomcry; How 
j patiently he took las Switching by Ramsey at Croydon. 

I 2866 Morn. Star 20 Aug. 3/2 !( ht chooses to profit by the 
switching which he has received be will make for himself a 
> deservedly great reputation. 2888 Bvrcoh Lives s2 Gd. 
Men 1 1 . xii. 377 The signal , . being the switching of bis bed- 
room window-pane with a long wand. 2904 S, E. White 
Forest xiv, You stumble, you break through the bush, you 
shut your eyes to avoid sharp switebiogs. 

2 . Angling. (See Switch v. 3.) 

2867 F. Francis Angling \x, 2B5 5 wl(ching..isaspecies 
of cast that i« made when there axe Iiigh banks or rocks at 
the angler's back, so that be cannot send bis line behind 
him. 2893 J. Grant in Westm. Gaz. 25 Feb, 8/j, I can cast 
a long line oveibcad, yet by switching 1 can cast faither. 

5. The trimming of a J)edge, etc. by cutting off 
projecting branches or twigs. 

282* Sir j, Sisxlair . 9 yst. Husb, Scot, i. 44 Hedges. . ought 
to be cut into the shape of what is called aho^-maln, r.e. 
brought to apoint along the top, and preserved in that form 
by yearly switching, 2844 H. Stemiens Bk. Farm 11 . 563 
Switching consists of lopping ofl straggling branches that 
grow more prominently from a hedge than the rest. 

4 . Shunting of railway trains, etc. ; connexion or 
disconnexion {switching on or off) of electric cir- 
cuits ; also fig. : see Switch v. 0-8. 

2889 [see Switch sb. 3 bj. 28<pr Allbutt's Syst, Med, IV. 
246 Jhis switching of the skin from iLs conneclion wilh 
the respiratory and placing it in relation wilh the portal 
! system. 2^8 Hamblen Gen. Manager's Story xii. 275 
j when I got there, I found four hours’ switching.. to get my 
train together. 

6. attrib. and Comb, : spec, {a) used in switching 
hedges, etc., as sivitching-bill, -knife*, {b) used in 
or for shunting on a railway, as switching-engine 
ox rlocomolive, -eye (see quot. 1S84), -gycnind\ {c) 
used for connecting electric circuits, ns sxvilching- 
plug. Also Bwitching angle Gunnery, the angle 
between the lines of fire of the directing gun when 
the latter is brought to bear on the left of the new 
target. 

2844 H. Stephens Bk. Pann I, 224 He handles the small 
cutiing-^e and swilching.knlfc with the force and neatne^ 
wilh which a dragoon wields his sabre,^ Ibid. II. 563 'Ibis 
operaiioa is performed with the swUching-bill, 2872 Dar- 
w'iN Desc. Man II. xiii. 64 The Scolofax Wilsonti of the 
United Stales makes a switching noise •w’biLsi dcs«ndiog 
rapidly to the earth. 2873 VimawT Did. Mech., Switching- 
engine, a yard-engine, or denkey-engine, used about a 
station or depot for making up traias or moving enpnes 
which have not steam up, 2882 Sun 14 May 6/6 A large 
freight-engine wilh tender, .had been at swiichmg work. 

Knight Diet. Mech. Supp!., 5 w//<rA/b^A>’^(Ra*l^' 3 y)i 
a cast-iron socket on the corner of a freight-car, to which a 
chain or push-bar may be applied by an engine on an 
adjoining track. SwUching-in Ping (Eleclriciiy), a plug 
having its two brass sides insulated from each other py 
a strip of hard rubber [etc). sZyj K.tVLWo Capt.Cour. vuc 
179 The familiar noise of a switching-engine coughing to 
herself in a freight-yard. 2907 Bethell Mod. ^uns ^ 
Gunnery 173 For large ang|es..the switching angle must oc 
calculated or measured, .with the field plotter. 

Swi*tcliix 3 g*A^^- [f. as prec. -h -iNG That 
switches; striking as or as with a svritch. • 

Switching neck fU. S.) ; a name for the Louisiana hCTom 

28., hlEDWiN Suggestions during Hot Weather L^(m 
Solheran's Caial, Apr. (1507) 58) Armed with a switching, 
cutting Rod. jSgzAukJan. 77 (Cassell's Suppl)Ardea tri- 
colorruJicollisiGozst). Louisiana Heron. ‘Switching Neck. 
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SWITCHMAN. 

Switchman (swit/msen). [f. Switch 3 a + 
Man ji.l] A man who works a switch or set of 
switches on a railway ; a pointsman. 

^1843 Cn'il fj- Arch, yntl, VI. 23/1 General regula* 
tions for police, supenntendent, inspectors, constables 
switchmen and gatekeepers. 1898 Hamblen Gor. Marutger's 
Story X. 137 When an accident occurs, conductors, brake- 
men, and switchmen all unite to swear the blame on tbe 
unfortunate engineer. 

Switchy (swi-tjl), a. rare. ff. Switch si.+ 
-T.] Of the nature of or resembling a switch or 
slender rod ; moving or bending like a switch. 

i8rr Combe Pictriresjue xx. 227 And now, perhaps, her 
switchy tail Hangs on a b.arn-door from a nail I 1836 
Ruskin Paint* IV, v. i. § lo They have the exact 
switchy sway of the sail that is always straining against the 
■wind. 187^ Euz. S. Piiclps SeaUdOrders{\Z%o) 157 Its a 
slender, switchy stock, Mr. Graven ; may ben^ may break. 
Switb. (swij>), adv. arch* or dial* (in later use 
chiefly aSV.) Forms : a. j-3 swiSe, 1-4 swyUe, 
1-5 s-wipB, 2-3 svrvdSej 2-4 suithe, suythe, (2 
swujje, 3 swUe), 3-4 suype, 4 zuyjje, 

4-5 STType, suipe, (swyda ?), (4 squipe, squype, 

4- 5 squythe, 5 squithe, sqwithe), 4-6 swythe, 
3-5 » 9 af^h* and rara s withe. P* 3 swilS?, 4 sui]), 
(suit, squy]?, comp, swypper), 4, 6 Sc. suith, 
Buyth, 4-5, 6 Sc. svTyth, 5 swi]>, {Sc. s-wycht^ 

5- 6 Sc. s-w-yith, (6 Sc, switht), 4-6, S Sc.y^ arch. 
and Sc. swith, [OE. Stvl 6 e = OS. swtdo (MLG. 
srvide, swil)j OFris, szvtihe, swtde^ OHG., MHG. 
switidc (later swint, schwiud\f)ymoA.O. geschwind^ 
dial. sckwind-e\ adv. of Com. Tent. adj. repre- 
sented by OE. swip strong (surviving in ME. only 
in thecompar. Swither) = 05 . switHySwtH strong, 
powerful, sudden (MLG. swtdcy szvfl)^ OHG., 
MHG. swiitde strongy rapid (as the second element 
in many personal names, as Wolfswiiidy Amal- 
C 7 ui/:d)y early mod.G, schwitid-e, ON", svinnr 
swift, quick, wise, Goth, swinfs strong; of doubt- 
ful origin. 

The normal modem representative of OE. r:u{3e would 
have been (sw'aiS). The reduction of ME. rwtthi to one 
syllable (s wfS) took place first in the north (Cursor Muudi). 
Evidence of normal shortening of the stem-vowel in the 
compar. sxvyPPer appears late in the X4th cent j there is no 
clear evidence of shortening in the positive (111 late in the 
x6tb cent] 

fl. Qualifying a finite verb or a participle: 
Strongly, forcibly; very greatly, very much, ex- 
tremely, excessively; in sup. most, most especially. 

BeoxvuJ/iyyj (Gr.) Was l7a;t oeorhte bold tobrocen si«Ce. 
071 Blickl. Horn, 223 pass he wxs ^onne ealles swipost to 
hcr^enne. a xx*2 O. E. Ckrort. (Laud MS.) an, 959 He 
wearS wde, s«ond peodlandj swiSe jteweorSad. cxxys 
Laud, Horn, xxg We sculen hine efre mid alle ure heorte, . 
herian and swipest on H^sere halie tide. <7x225 Ancr.R. 
T78 5tf cni ancre is bet ne vele^i none uondunges, swuS 
drede hire i 3 et point, heo beo ouer mucbel & ouer swu 3 e 

ivonde^ ^2230 //oil Jffeid, Hit ah mciden to eggi b« 
swiSrc ber framward, CX3Z0 Cast. Love 1039 pe fend won- 
drede swibci and seide ‘ What artou?* 13.. E. E. Allit. 
P, B, 987 Wyth ly3t louez vplyfte bay loued hym s>vybe, 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 479 . 1 wil not grevc pe to 
swipe [Caxtos swytb]. 1398 — Bari/u De P. R. iv. xi, 
(Tollem. MS.) Hete worcheb ful s^vybe [orig. «/««>] in be 
substaunce of flewme and brenneb it 
1 2 . Qualifying an adj. or adv. ; Excessively, 
extremely, very. Obs. 

■ 971 Blickl. flout, 27 He hine lasddeupon swbe hea dune, 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt vii. 13 Se we? is swype rum be to 
forspiUedne<se O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 

1140 Hit w.'ird sone suythe god pais, et^io Hymn Virgin 
2 in Trirt, Coll. Horn. App. 257 Moder milde flur of alle pu 
crt leuedi swube treowe. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5616 pe 
king auised hym suibe wel, wat man it were. <rx 37 S 
Cursor M. 14335 (Fakf.) Vn-lil his fader he made a bone ^ 
he hit herde .squipe sone. 1387 'Ikevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 
203 pe water of pat welle is swbe good for men and nou^t 
for wonimen. ci 4 aS (P.) 3 In Rome was an 

emperour. A man of swylh mikil honur. cx 4 So Hymns 
Vi^iu. etc. (1867) 119 The 3 ’® s^vytbe Jongc, With 

wepynge & wyih sorow amonge, 

3. At a rapid rate, very quickly, swiftly, rapidly. 
Now arch, or dial, 

a. CT20S Lay. 28469 Ut of Eoucnvike..heo iwendc, S: 
touward Karliun luhte, Swa swithc swa hco maht^ 13.. 
K. Alic.sSA° (Laud MS.) To his folkhecom ful s»u(>c,And 

of'his co'mj-ng hi) wcrcn blijjc. 13.. Gauu. 4- Cr. A'kA 1424 
pc howndcz..hastid piderswypc- cnoo ifAUNoEV. (Roib.) 
«xiii ISO It es auc of J>e swythest rynnand TOters of 
werld. C1411 Hoccleve De Keg. Prhu:. 744 Pc day passip 
swipe, c 1430 T-.vo Cookerydrks. 39 Late hem nowt sethe to 
swythe, & ban lat hem kele. - , , . 

p. <z 1352 Misor Poems v. 67 pe sebipmen of Ingiand 
sailed ful awith pat none of be Normandes fro b^^ might 
skrith. c 1380 SirFerumh. 816 Obnicr sone y.se3 bat os, 

& si^ybber bi»gan to haste, c 1400 Desfr. Troy 1315^ Whan 
I hade lengit owile me list, I launchit on swith. c 1400 
Beryit 583 The Pardoner ran so swith, b* Jjanne fil hym fro. 
e X450 Holland Htnvlai 17X Swannis suowchand fuUswj'tn, 
swetest of swar. 1892 l.'lMyisXi'ejaSlueP^Head fy Trotters 
40 But daffin jigs, an’ tangs, an’ tales, Sped far too swith 
the hours on. 

4 . Quickly, without delay, forthwith, instantly, 
immediately, directly, at once. Also as ttd. ~ 
Quick! hence! away! Now or dial. 

a. CIX7S Lamh.Hom. 13 Stala and steorfaswiSecows^ 

hene. c tzos Lay. 25794 iVe be scullen fusen tOi ^ 
swi^cst ina^en don [e 2275 so swipe so we mawe doj. a 2225 


^pcr. .ff. 236 Go & slep swi&c. c 2250 Geii. 4 Ex. 1086 
Cis angeles..Bid him, or day, redi ben And swiSe ut Sis 
ficti. c 2300 Httvelok 140 He sende writes sone on-on 
. . That he shulden comen swipe Til him, that was ful vn- 
blip^ 2340-70 Alex, Hr Dind. 921 Aftur swaginge of swine 
swipe comep ioie. 1388 Wyojf yo/inxiii. 27 That thing 
^at thou doist, do thouswithe. ^2420 Avoiv.Art/i. xxv, 
He stroke him sadde and sor^ Squithe sqounut he thore. 
^1435^ 1x16 ‘Swith’, he seitb, 'that this be 

done. X57S Gammer Gur/on i. iv, 'That chal gammer 
swythe and tyte, and sone be here agayn. *907 J. David- 
son Triumph Mcanmon v, ii, Wherefore upon rebellion 
swithe I loosed With my own hand the reservoir of death. 

a 1300 Cunor M. 1902 Sco went forth and com ful 
suith [rxw/^ eftsith]. 2375 Barbour 3x6 Til! armys 

swylh, and makys 30W ^arl CX420 Avow. Arth. xxx, 
Sethun lhay busket horn 3are, Sqwith ivitb owtun any mare. 
ci47S^ Raii/Coitiear Let himswyith in. XS13 Douglas 
.'Etuis I. it. 61 Switht the cluddis, hevin, .sone, and days 
licht Hid, 1528 Lvndesay 971 Swyith, harlote, hy 

the hence. ^2570 Pride ff LovjI. (1841) 58 Then called I 
the Shoemaker and Smyth, The Tanner, Graisier, and the 
Vintener; Who ready were at hand and came full swith. 
16x5 Bratwvvait Strappado (2878) 129 Pray thee (good 
Billy) tell me swith and soone, lockie may doe what Billy 
late has done. 1725 Rasisay Gentle Skepiu iv. i, Swith tak 
him deel, he’s our lang out of hell I 1788 Burns ‘ Louis, 
what reek I by thee* ii. Kings and nations — swith, awa! 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv, xxii. My Ladye reads you 
swith return. 1838 J. Struthers /Vz//V Tales 20 Swthhe 
left his ^ipe and plaid. 1900 C. Murray Hauiezvith, 
lVinier\tu, SwUh to the fleer ilk eager chiel Bangs wi’his 
lass to start the reel. 

fb. As {alsy also) swithe as {als swither)y as 
soon as. Obs. 

a 1300 Cr^r2<»ri1/,8r67(Cott.)Alsuith sum [Gott. also suith 
as] he pat king had knaun, Hesaid, ‘sir welcum to pin aun.' 
e 1400 Gamelyn 541 (Harl, MS.) As swithe as thei baddyn 
tvroken hem on her foon. ^2420 Avow. Arth. xliv, Als 
squithur thay ar ^are. To masse ar thay wenle. 

fc. elltpt.: seeAL 3 WiTHE 2 , AswiTHE=as soon 
as possible, at once, immedhitely. Obs, 

Swltbef Obs. exc. dial, (stvid). Forms : 3 
fiwi^e, -swetJan, 4 swipe, pa. t. swath, 4 swype, 

5 pa.pple. -swythsrn, 6 pa.pple. swithen. [a. 
ON. svt3a, pa. t. sveiSy pa. pple. sviditm to singe, 
to smart (MSw. swidha^ swe{e)dhy swidhin to 
singe (trans. and intr.), to smart, S\v. svida to 
smart, Norvv. svidety Da. svide, svie), related to 
ON. sviS singed sheep’s heads, svida roasting, 
burning, singeing, svidi (MSw. sividki) smart from 
burning : see also Swithen, Swither The 
verb occurs compounded forswibande 

(Ancr. R., Titus MS.) and inf, forswAen (Gen. & 
Ex.) ; see For- pref.^ 5 ,] 

1. trans. To bum, scorch, singe. 

e X220 Bestiary 70 De sunne swi 3 cS (il/i*. sw 5 de 3 ] al bU 
{se. the eagle’s) flqt, a 1300 E. E.Psatter^]}]. 18 pe lowe 
it swath sinful dounright. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. C, 478 Pe 
•aarme wyndeofpe weste werteshe swypez. {ei^oAlpha- 
bet of Tales 497 A dynt of peihrondre smate paim bathe 
down, so at pe clerk lay vnder-nctbe pe preste,. .and all pe 
preste raembrys >var all to-s\v3jtbyn,l 1590 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence, Addphos V. iii, 1 will make her as s^then and 
blacke as a co^e, 

2 . intr. To smart, north, dial. 

1876 Whitby Closs.y Swid, Swidge, ox Swither.,* My hand 
swidded ’, 

Swi’tlien, v. Obs. exc. dial, (swidden, 
swizzen). [a. ON. svibsza to be singed (cf. ON. 
svibningr clearing of land made by burning, Da. 
svidniug burning, singeing) ; see prec.] traris. = 
prec. I. Also intr. to be singed, 
x6oo SuRFtET Country Farm in. xx. 471 Tbe northeast 
winde. .is Sharpe and swTthning.veric burtfull for all sones 
of plants. 1690 O. Heywood Diaries, etc. (1885) IV, 138 The 
ground being very ebapt and grassc cxcc^ingly switbened. 
269X RayW. C. WordsxzT<sSwixzen,\o^\n^e. 2788 W. H. 
Marshall Rural Econ. E.Yorksk. Gloss, (ED.S.), Swidden, 
to singe, or burn off, as heath, &c. x8xx Willan IV. Riding 
Words (E,D.S.). 2876 Whitby Gloss., Swidden, Swizzen, 
or Sizzen, to singe, as flannel too near the fire. Sxviddeii~ 
ing, scorching, 2892 M. C. F. Morris Yorkshire Folk- 
Talk 1 12 And a shirt that is scorched at the fire ; [they say,) 

' Dir tba sec? Lawks a massy! it swizzens !’ 

Swither (swi’tJai), sb. Sc. and dial. Also 8-9 
swidder (see Eng. Dial. Did.), [f- Swither 

1 . A stale of agitation or excitement; a flurry, 

fluster. _ 

<2x768 Gmlc Wallace xvii. in Child Ballads m. 268 The 
cude wife ran hot. the gude mao ran ben. They pat the 
house all in a swither. 2785 Borns Death ft Dr. Horn, 
book vi, I there wi’ Something does forgather, That me 
in an eerie swither. 28x6 Scott Anti<j. xxxvi. She s been 
in a swither about the jocol.ite this rooming, and ™ like to 
hae loomed it a’ out into the slap-l^in. 2893 Stcvbnson 
Catriona xix. 226 Sbe told me..in what a swither she was in 
about her papa. . .... v 

2 . A state of perplexity, jndeasion, or hesita- 
tion ; doubt, uncertainty. 

1719 Ramsay K/iK. DAriuchlc 3 [HO 
in iutnblcd sivithcr. To ndc in this ro.- 0 , or that iihnr. 17.M 
]£. PiCKES Pcemsin Doun m the Jitd thou « cn TOiin lie, 
Wifh^ra swithJ? r 9 ,S J. St.™ 

Nan sivithnr enneknd bis on»^rd stn^. i^a 
4l/e«o/.T/iijr-/fofa=taxv. 3 S 3 ‘M«“ - said he. mvan 
SDCakin'' vaeuviy as one m a switMr. 

Tsvdt&r, It. Obc. [OE. coin^ of 

swlf strong: see StviTH mfo.] The nght (hand, 

'cMo z'iWyk/: G«/. .Matt. v. 09 Oclus t-us dexter, njo 


SWITZEB. 

Bin suiSr^ ciooo Sax. Lecclid. I. 3B4 Nim eorhan, ofer. 
weorp mid Jiinre swijiran handa under Jiinum swibran fet. 
a 117s CcU. Ham. nap Drihten-.astali to heofene & sit an 
bar swiBeran haife his faBer. c 1203 Lay. 1548 Breid he 
mid swiBeren bond a sweord muchel & swide iv.r. swiSe] 
strong. 

Swither (swi-Sar), W,1 Sc. and i/ial. Also 6 
swider, sueidder, swydder, 6-9 svvidder. [Of 
uncertain origin. 

Continuity or connexion with the fol). OE. words cannot be 
assumed With certainty; {ge).sweSrian, .nviSriau to abate, 
subside, dwindle, fa.U ; rcswe 3 (e]rzai/, reswiSiian to cause to 
fail or disappear, weaken, destroj’ ; sivaSrian, su'xSorian 
to subside^; geswxZrung failure (of mind}.] 
mir. To be or become uncertain; to falter; to 
be perplexed or undecided ; to hesitate. 

1502 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. Iv, Than on the wall ane 
gantour I considder, Proclamand loud that did tbair hartis 
swidder. IS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. (RolU) II. 56 Quhilk 
ausit mony for to sueit and swidder. 2570 Saiir. Poems 
Reform. 56 Lai na mans feid . . Jour hartis mak to swid- 
der. 2730 Rawsay xx. viii, Ourpassionsgods,that gar 

m swither. 17. . foknnie Foa 56 in Child Ballads (1857) 
IV. 285 But tbe virtue o' a leal w'oman I trow wad never 
swither O. 2768 Ross H eletwre it. S8 There’s nae time to 
swidder ^>001 the thing. 2830 Galt Lawrte T. nil. v. 
(1849) 37 * A child would not have s\vithered to step over it. 
2882 hrasePs Mag, Jan. 136 Sir William Harcourt was 
supposed to be stvithering under the dictation of certain 
federated societies which are powerful at Derby. 2889 
St^enson Master of B. iv. loi, 1 might have stood there 
swithering all night, had not the stranger turned. 

Hence Swithering vbl. sb. and ppl.a,^ 

^.*585 Montgomerie Cyierr/e 4 Slae 1007 Considering the 
swidering {v. r, sueiddring] Je fand me first into. 2834 
Tail's Mag. I. 429/1 I have a swithering, and a leaning, 
and a hankering and relenting. 1902 N. Munro Children 
of Tempest iii, Without a moment s swithering he gave It 
[rc. the money] all to the Jesuits. 2927 Kipling ‘ Holy 
War' in Land ff Water Christinas No., Tbe Pope, the 
swithering Neutrals, The Kaiser and his Gott — ..He knew 
and drew the loL 

Swi'tlier, 77,2 dial. [a. ON. svitra to burn, 
singe : see Swithe v. and -eb 5 . Cf. Swithen.] 

1 . irons. = Swithe v. 1 ; also intr. to bum. 
Hence Swithering///. aS-, scorching, parching. 

2865 B. Brierley Irkdale xv. I. 239 Let it swither away 
like matchwood. 2886 S, W, Line. Gloss., Swither, to parch, 
wither up. It’s such a swithering day. The plants are 
(juite swxthered up. 2886 Rechdate uloss., Swutfu'r, to burst 
into a flame, as fire which has been smouldering. 2895 
Crockett blen of i\IosS‘Hags xxvi, 196 On that day of 
swithering heat. 

2 . intr. = Swithe v, 2, 

^ 2876 Whitby Gloss., Swither, to tingle...* A sair swither- 
tag an warking a sore tingling and aching. 
tSwiilUy, adv. 06 s. Forms: l swi))-, 
stviC", siifSliee, 2-3 swife-, 8vrtCelio(o)he, 4 
stvyfely, 4-5 swythly, 6 sweythyli, Sc, 
swy(i)thlie. [OE. sw{}l{cc, f. swi} strong, etc. i 
see Swith and -ly 2.] 

1 . = SwiiH adv. 1, 2. 

cSSsyELFKED Boeth. xxxvi.^§4Me BiucBnu )ia:t bin secjvid 
& Sin xewuna flite swiSe swiSHce wiS Saem dj'sige. e 2000 
Ags, Gosp. MaiL xxvii, 24 Se dema wundrode swihlice, 
C2X75 Lamb. Horn. 45 We ajen j^ene sunne dei swi^liche 
wel 10 w’urkicn. e 1205 Lay. 4422 And J>e king him an- 
swerede swiSeliche feire. 

2 . = Swith adv. 3, 4. 

23.. Caw. Cr. ICat. 1479 Sir Wawen Setter hir sofitlly 
by bis syde, & swy)>ely ho J^ez. ? 2370 Rcbi. Cicyle (Harl. 
hiS. 525) in Warion Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) I. 185 The 
scxtejTie of the cherche alt last Sw5'thry to hym he ganne 
goo fast, <22400-50 Wars Alex. (Dublin MS.) 1184 pe 
Bishop.. Case hj'm downe..Sw>'thly to l>esuycrs& pe 
sware jeldcz. 1560 Rollano J'etwr 99 And thetrew 

treuth Fwj’ithlie 1 sail himschaw. 25.. King f Barker so^ 
in Hazl. £. P. P. (1864) I. 9 The hors sped him sweythyli, 
he sped him wonderley fast. 

+ Swi-thness. Sc. Obs.rare~^. = Swiftnxss. 
2536 Bellenden Cron.Scot. xii. viii. (1541) 17S/1 Herald 
namit for bis gret switbnes, bairfut. 

SwitJwilce : see under SwiE. 

Swi'tter, S', dial. [Imitative.] /«/r. = Swatter 
V, I. So Switter-swatter adv. (imitative of the 
sound made by ducks splashing in water). 

2694 Urquhart's Rabelais i. xxL 78 The total Welfare ol 
our humidity doth not depend upon drinking, swittcr, 
swatter [frf. 2653 in a rible Table; orig. d tas, d tas\ like 
Duc^ ?<t x8w Bonnie MilLiams of Binnerie xL in (Jhild 
Ballads (iSSz) i. 129/2 Ave she swittert, and zye she suam. 

Till she cam to yon bonnie mill-dam. [Cf. quoi. ?<ri6oos.v. 
Swatter r. x.) 

Switzer (swi*ls3i). arch. Also 6 Switser, 
Zuitzer, 7 Swytzer, Switzard, Zwitzor, -ar. See 
also SwissER. [ad. ^iHG. Swilur, Schwflzery etc. 
(early mod.G. Schivcytur, now Schweizer), or 
MDu. Switser, Swy'lzer (Du. ZwilserY, cf. MDa. 
Svidser, Suitzer, Yxiz. Sweilser, tie.; f. Swilz{en), 
eta, Switzerland : see Swiss.] 

1. = Swiss i. ... , ^ . 

svn XT. BuUingeds Decades W. vm. 193/* VccSwitr^ 
save • Vrteilen eder erieihn eder richten. 1597 Skene 
Verb Si^t. s. v, Menetum, I haue sce.ne the hkc in the 
Cuntric of Helvetia. .amanpt the Zuitzcrs. 2624 

Smith Virginia nr. xi. 83 One William \olday, a Zwitzar 


by birth- 2664 BunxR Hud. lu iii, 1x34 A Monster with 
hure Whiskers. More formidable than a SwiUers. 2752 
Fikldinc Vcy. Lilian Wks. J8S2 VII. 92 The honcity and 
freedom of the SwTUcr. x 8 :o ScoTT LadyefL. n. 1:1, Tbe 
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SWIZZLE. 


mountain-loving Switzer, 1883 Aitierzcan VII. 186 Bom, 
reared and educated a Switzer. 

2. pL » Stviss guards (Swiss a. 2) : rarely sing^ 
Ki^ojig, 

1591 Garrard’s Ari Jf^arra But against the Switzers 
and Launce Knights, the Launce auaileth litle. i6o2Shaks. 
Ham. IV. V. 07 King, Where are my Switzers? Let them 
guard the doorc. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. II.) 81 
He will never sufier.. that a Swytzer shall keep them from 
entring his base court. 1724 J. ^\KZV^'eJoitrn,iJiro'ICng.\,'\\, 
7g A Guard-Hall, where the Switzers, or the Yeomen of the 
Guards, as they are called here [sc, Windsor Castle), do 
Duty. 1892 hovuswRy Stud. ChaiicerlW, viu 193 'ITiat 
literary proletariat of the last century whose members., 
threatened at one time to develop into an organized band of 
scribbling Switzers. 

3 . aitrib, or adj, = Swiss a, 

1598 Barret Theor. Warresx. ii. 172 A 5en2nnt.,(who 
spake the Switzer tong perfectly well). x8xB Scott Battle 
Sempack vii, The Switzer priest has ta'cn the field. 1829 
— Annec/G, x, Now thou hast seen us more closely, what 
thinkesl thou of the Switzer youth ? 

Hence Swi'tzeress, a feraale Switzer, a Swiss 
woman or girl. (The allusion in qnot. 1719 is 
doubtful.) 

17x9 N0.132 ? 7 Itwas impossible he should 

ever love such a Switzercss as the Queen. 1895 Punch 
25 Sept. X47/3 Simple Switzeresses outside toybooths.. all in 
national costume. 

Swive (swaiv), V. Ohs, or arch. Also 4-5 
swyve, 5-6 swyfe, 5 a-wiff, awhyvo; 5 (.SV.) pa, 
pple. swyffit, syywifc, 6 ( A-.) pad. awiffit, awe wy t. 
[app. representing, with change of conjugation, and 
a specialized meaning not found in the cognate 
words, the OE. str. vb. swi/atz, pa, t. swaf, pa. pple. 
’■‘Swifen to move in a course, sweep. 

OK swHan corresponds to OFris. srvtva to be uncertain, 
ON. svlja to rove, ramble, drift \^*svjihanj f. Tcut, s^uib, : 
Ttuaib-t svjib, (cf. OHG. srueib sinnging, sweibbUf MHG. 
schweiben to sway, hover, OFris. sw^(^ sudden movement, 
vibration, O'A.szdf turn, veering of a ship, OHG.rweblnj 
MHG. nvebeUf G. schiveben to hover; see also Swafe, 
Swayve).] 

L trans. To have sexual connexion with, copulate 
with (a female). 

C13B5 Chaucer MillePs T, 664 Thus swj-ued was this 
Carpentcris wyf For al his kepjmg and his lalousye. CZ425 
Wyntouk Cren, viri. xiii, sooS (Wemj'ss MS.) I’hy dame 
wes swj-f&t [z/.r. swj’wit) or bov^ wes borne. 1539 P.ttr, 
Aberd, Peg, (1344) L ^59, I sell leld the to the place for the 
freir swewyt the. 2595 Sir J. Davtes Ept^ams ix, He 
sweares he hath foure onely swiude, A maide, a wife, a 
widow and a whoore. 2598 Florio s.v. Fottere. 
pEHNEcuiK Seals Poems (1756) 100 And why was all this 
mighty pother, But for to swive some jade or other? 2881 
r. Paws Tales/r, Arabia 1. 230 So he ate and drank ana 

with her and swxved her, 

2 . intr. To copulate. 

ez44o in Rel, Ant, (1843) II. 23r If he may xvele swyfe. 
*5®^**o Duhbar Poems xxxiv. 67 The Feind me ryfe, Gif 
1 do ocht hot drynk and swyfe.^ 2646 H. Mill Nighfs 
Search 11. 130 She scorn'd to swive Under a Cro^vn, with 
any man alive. 2694 Wood Life 26 May (O.H.S.) III. 453 
Ma^n, minister of Water Stratford Jn Bucks: he and his 
disciples. .live in common.. .Eat, drinl^ and sleep, dance, 
swive. sZgZ Secreta Secret, (E. £. T.S.) 7^ marg.j Don’t 
bathe on a full stomach : nor swive. 

Hence Swived Swiving vhl,sb,\ also 
f Swive act of swiving; Swi'ver, one who 

swives; one given to sexual indulgence. 

1300 Pol. Songs (Camden) 69 Richard of Alemaigne, 
whil that he wes kyng, He spende al is tresour open swyv- 
yng. CZ440 in Pel, Ant, (1843) 2S2 ifeie and drynke 

thay hafe ynoghe, hot swyvjmg thame wanntis. Ibid.^ 
And now are sary swywers brokyne owTe of bande, 
c 1500 Blewhots Test. 231 In HazL E. P, P. I. 202 Alle 
feeble swyvcrs. C25^ A Scott Poems (S.T.S.) iv, 36 
Wedow men bat wantis To steill a pair of swy\'is, 261X 
Cores., Chevaucherie^ a riding; a swiuing; a j6So Butler 
Characters, etc. {igz 3 ) -App. 457 In the Scotch translation 
Genesis is rendered the Buke of Swiving. 2707 Mahklano 
in Heame Collect. 30 Sept. (O.H.S.) II. 56 Drunkards and 
Swivers Axe never long livers, a 1722 Pennecuik Scots 
Poems (1756) loi The goddess, who lon’d swiving- 28^ 
FuRNiVAii in IPrighfs Chaste IVi/e Pief. p. vii note, Ihe 
swived wife and broken arm that he [sc. Chaucer) gives his 
befooled Oxford tradesman in the Mxllcres Tale. 

Swivel (swi*vT), sb. Forms : 4 swyuel, 
swewyl, suawel(le, 5-6 swQvill(e, -yll, -ell, 
(5 swefel, Bewevelle), 5-7 swivell, 6 srvytiell, 
swyvle,^ (swy^yyU), 7 swyvile, 7-8 swdvle, 
8 swyvil, swdvil, (9 Sc. sweevll), 7— swivoL 

0 . 6 Sc. swele, 7 sweelL 7, 6 .SV. sowl, awoll, 
swoul, 9 BOol, sooal, etc. [f. weak grade swzj- 
of OE. swifan (see SwrvE) + ~el (see - le ).] 

. 1 . A simple fastening or coupling device made 
so that the object fastened to it can turn freely 
upon it, or so that each half of the swivel itself can 
turn independently ; e.g. a ring or staple turning 
on a pin or the like. 

23«^-8 Acc. ExeJu K. R. Bd. 14. No. 14 (P.R.O.), In 
quodam hauaser empto..pro dicta xnasta traclanda, iiij.s. 
vuj.d...in vno swyuel deferro eiiipto..prodicta Masta, .x.d. 

ChnnuUePs Roll sTp m. 20 dorso. In. .uno sw>wel de 
dicta haig^ 1353 in Pipe Roll 32 Edw. HI, 
^36 Pro faciura de .iij. Swyueis pro lowagio ij. mastloiuml 
« hortepole et .j, masli de sebarburghe. Ibid. 36/"^ dorso, 
ye -J- ancre cum vno suawel sine anulo in caplle 24x1 
tiotUngham Rec. 11. 86, irj. swefels, jjd. 1424-5 Foreign 
Aceouttts 3g m. 26, De j feno vocato swevDI de novo facto 
ad lowandum quoddam malum grossmn. 1426-7 Reo. St. 


Mary at Hill 66 For a key & a swcvyll to b® chircbe 
dare vij d, 1482-4 Acc, Exek, K, K, Bd. 496. No, 28 
(P. R, O.) Cymenting barres Swcvilles .Sleybarres pro 
fenestris. 2502-3 in C, Kerry Hist, St, Lazurence^ Read* 
ing (1883) 53 A bohe and a swevyi! to the trcndyll. 
1525 MS. Acc. St, Joktt's Hosp.f Canterb,, Payd for ij 
sw'cvyllys for calues ijd. 2S« AfS. Raztfh O, 777 If. 84 b, 
A new swyfTvyll (Tor the buMt of the said well. ^ 2575 
Turberv, Fauiconrie 173 Take asmall cordc of the bignesse 
of a bowstring or little more, put it through a ring and 
binde It about the stone, in such sorte that the ring or swy vie 
may go rounde about the stone, without any stoppe or lette. 
1598 Florio, Accialino,. .the swiuell of a chnine. x65z 
T. Barker Art of Angling (1653) 4 Two hairs twisted for 
the bottom. .witn a Swivel nigh the middle of your line. 
1672 T. Venn Milif. Biscipl. 8 He is to have a good 
Harquebuz, hanging on a Bel^ with a swivel. sbZz Land, 
Gaz. No. 1710/4 A Gcr Faulkon of the King’s,, .having one 
of the King’s Varvels upon one Leg, and a Brass Swivel 
upon the other. 1695 Ibid. No. 3070/4 Lost.., a Steel 
Chain and Swivles of the same, belonging to a Watch, hav- 
ing the Key and two Seals upon the Swivles. 2791 Smea- 
TQ^ Edystone L. § 226 Two 40 fathom chains were to be 
joined together by one of the loops of the large swivel,.. one 
of the anchors . . being laid to the westward . .from the swivel. 
2802 Jamies Milit, Diet,, .Swri/r/x,.. commonly called Loop 
and Swivel, and Guard and Swivel, — ^Two iron rings 
attached to a masquet, through which the sling passes. 
2887 Hardy IVoodlanders I. iiL 44 He carried a horn lan- 
tern which hung upon a swivel, and, wheeling as it dangled, 
(etc.). 

0. 1502 Swele [see 4]. 1688 Holme Armottiy nr, x\'xii. 
(Roxb.) 134/2 A carbine. .is hung by the mans side in a belt 
oucr his left shoulder, and vndcr bis right Arme: with a 
siveell or sweeth >pon it, which by the help of a spring in 
it, taks hold of a ring, on aside bar..screwd on the stock. 

Y. *S-- Lichtouns Dream 64 in Bonn. AIS. If, 201 b, 
Thair t^dcris wer maid xveill grit to graip, With silkin 
schakillls and sowHs [Maitland MS, swoHis] of quhyte saip. 
^2536 VvaDESsy Compl, Bagsche 207 Thocht be cupHt 
all to gidder With silk, and swoults of syluer fyne. 2878 
Cumhld. Gloss., Sooals, a swivel joint in a chain, commonly 
termed a pair of sooals. 

/ig‘^ *775 Sheridak Rivals iv. iil. T'other (eye) turned on 
a swivel, and secured iis^ retreat with a frown I 2836 I. 
Taylor Phys, Theory xvi, 208 That the sun is the mere 
lamp and hearth of the planetary system or only the swivel 
of its revolutions. 

U. spec, A pivoted rest for a gun, esp. on the 
gunwale of a boat, enabling it to turn horizontally 
in any required direction. 

1697 Dammer Voy. round IPorld (1690) 30 She had 4 
Paiereroes, and some long Guns plac’d in ine Swivel on the 
Gunnel. 2745 P. Thomas yml, Anson*s Voy. 288 She had 
..twenty-eight Brass Patareroes. .mounted on Swivels ^on 
the Gun-walls. 2878 pL.li,l!*\KRKHht4Gt, Frozen Seat. 4 
They were both provided with harpoon guns fixed on 
swivels in the bows. 

2 . Short for sunveUgun : see 4 b, 

2748 Anson’s Pay. jr. iv, 160 Four four pounders, and two 
smvels, 2762 Ann, Reg., C/iron, 97/a 'The Vainqueur of 
20 guns, 16 swivels, and 90 men. 28x6 Tockey Harr. 
Exped. R, Eatreili. (1818) 109 On bis landing I saluted 
him with four sv/ivels. 2B76 Bascroft Hist. l/.S. IV, xxxv, 
573 At daybreak it was boarded by the provincials, who 
carried off four four-pounders and Uvelve swivels. 

3 . A kind of small shuttle used in ribbon-weav- 
ing, etc. (Cf. swivel-loom in 4 b.) 

2^4 T. W. Fox Mech. Weaving xir, 313 If tbc two 
systems arc compared as to beauty of effect, variety of 
detail, and general excellence of workmanship, swivels arc 
vastly superior to lappets. Ibid, 314 Swivels have been 
m^e in power-looms for upwards of twenty years, but they 
arc still, to a large extent, produced on hand-looms. 

4 . allrib, and Comb. : in names of various parts 
of machinery, etc. = forming or connected with a 
swivel, so as to turn on some other part or allow 
it to turn, as iwivel-bar, -bearing, -bed, -belt, 
-coupling, -haziger, -Jtecui, -joint, -link, -pipe, 
-plate, ~ring, -table, etc. ; also swivel-like adj, 
and adv. 

150Z Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. II. 46 For ane elne gray 
damas to be ane swele belt for hir credill, xxijx. 1725 Fam. 
Diet. S.V, Windmill, Thai the Handle or Rod of the Bucket, 
be so made, that it may, swiveUlike, turn any way, 2760 
Falconer Diet, ASarine (1780) s.v. Aloorings, To ibis swivel- 
link ate attached the bridles, which arc shoxi pieces of 
cable. ^ 2792 Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. III. 205 The 
invention of the swivel-chain. 1825 Nicholson Operat, 
Mech. 56 The gives. .should not be immovably fixed to the 
arms, but hung by a swivel joint. 2838 Civil Eng. fy Arch. 
Jmt. 1.263/1 One of these guns will be placed forward, and 
the other aft,.. on sliding swivel beds, 2844 H. Stfjhens 
Bk. Fantt IL 534 A carriage of a nearly triangular form is 
vc^’ generally adopted, the apex being in front over the 
sw-ivel-bar. Ibid. Ill, 1J03 The end. .is furnished with 
ferule and swivel-rlng. 2856 * Stonehenge’ Brit. Rural 
Sports 735 The Single Swivel-Trace consists of about 
22 inches of gut or gimp, with a hook-swivel at one end. 
2859 Rankikc Machine If Handdools PI, P4, A swivel 
bearing fixed in the arms of the quadrants. Ibid. P 2 1 , Con- 
nected^ to the i^ins by clastic pipes or swivel couplings. 
1875 Knight Diet, Afee/t., Szuivebjoint, a section in a chain 
or a joint on a rod, which allow'S the parts to twist without 
kinking or distortion. 2908 Westm. Gaz. 17 ()ct, 22/2 The 
cyesoflhcchanieleon. .appear to bemouQted on ball-sockets, 
that act in a swxvel-Iike manner. 

b. Special Combs. ; swivel-bridge, a swing- 
bridge; swivel-chair, a chair the seat of which 
turns horizontally on a pivot ; *f swivel-engme = 
swivel-loom ; swivel eye eolloq. or slang, a squint- 
ing e>*e (cf. 1775 in an o’c that rolls in 

its socket; hence swivel-eyed a., squint-eyed, 
squinting ; swivel-gan, a gun or cannon, usually 


asmall one, mounted on a swivel (sense i b) so as 
to turn - horizontaHy in any required direction; 
swivel-hook, a hook fastened to something, e.g. 
a pulley-block, by means of a swivel; hence 
swivel-hooked a . ; swivel-loom, ? a loom having 
swivels (sense 3) on the batten, used- in ribbon- 
weaving; swivel-plough, a tum-wrest plough; 
swivel-shuttle, — sense 3 ; swivel-weatdng, 
weaving with a swivel-shuttle ; so swivel-weft. 

2754 PpcocKE Trav. (Camden) II. 66 The Wye [== Wey), 
over which there is a long ‘‘swivil bridge which turns v/uh 
one hand. 2848 Dickens Dombeyix, A little canal near tlie 
India Docks, where there was a swivel bridge which opened 
now and then to let some wandering monster of a ship come 
roaming up the street like a stranded leviathan. 1858 Merc. 
Marine Mag. V. 124 Ihe Swivel Bridge across the New 
Cut at Swansea Harbour, Howells Silas Lapham 

(1891) I. 22 Lapham, .lifted his bulk up out of his *swivel. 
chair. 1795 J- Aikin Alanchtsier 163 Ingenious mechanics 
[were) invitro over to construct *swivel engines. 2865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. xii, She found herself possessed of 
what is colloquially termed a *swivel eye., .She was not 
otherwise positively ill-looking. 2896 A. D. Coleridge 
Eton in Forties (2898) 174 He glared with his swivel eye at 
the congicgaiion, 2782 C. Johnston Hist. y.-Juniper I. 
22 Some witch or fairy.. must have stolen away her own 
child,. and left this *swive!.eyed elf in his place. 1B89 
Conan Doyle AUcah Clarke 244 Your blue-coated, gold- 
bxaided, swivel-eyed, quarter-deckers. 271a E. Cooke Voy. 
S, Sea 125, I went away in our Pinnace, with.. a •Swivel- 
Gun in the Boat. 2748 Anson’s Voy. ii, v. 170 The Com- 
modore ordered, .a swivel gun-stock to be fixed in the bow. 
1769 Cook Voy. round World i. x. (1773) 102, 1 mounted six 
swivel guns upon the fort, which I was sorry to see struck 
the natives with dread. ^ 2846 Greener Sei. Gunnery 283 
The longest duck or swivel guns. 2788 Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) 11, 379 Hook the instrument by its *swivel hook. 
2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 425 'I he draught swivel- 
hook is attached to the shackle, 288^ Alan. Seaman, 
skip /or Boys 136 Fall Blocks, for lop-Tackle Pendants, 
Are iron-bound, •swivcUhooked blocks. 2795 J, Aikin 
Alanchester 275 Some attempts have been made to work 
a number of looms together by machinery. Ibe first 
was upon the introduction of ♦swivel-Iooms, about thirty 
ears since. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., SwiveUloom, a 
ind of loom (formerly) used for the weaving of tapes and 
narrow goods. lbid.,'*Szvis^eiploiv...V.i\0'wxs in England 
as a iunutoresi plow ; in the United States as a Sioe-hill 
Plow. 2894 T, W, Fox Meeh. Weavmgxxx. 314 In power- 
looms, *swivel shuttles are fitted in a movable carrying frame 
attached to the front of a slay. Ibid., *Swivel-w eaving con- 
sists in adding ribbon shuttles to an ordinary loom in such 
a manner that they c.Tn be held out of the way, dropped 
upon the race board, and moved under Jifted tvarp at 
leasure. Ibid.xi, 262 This machine makes imperfect cloth, 
ecause ground weft floats under the figure in precisely the 
same manner as •stvivel weft. 

Swi'Vel, V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. traits^ To turn (sonjelbing) on or as on a 
swivel. 

*794 sporting Mag. III. 162/2 Our hobs can swivel noses 
at single stick wbo fight. 2832 Prop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry 
n. 42 Ike,. men., swivel their carbines, 2876 C. D.Warner 
Whit. Nile XXV. 312 He simply swivels his eye around and 
brings it to bear on the object. ^ 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ, 
IV, 343/2 It swivels or adjusts itself so as to prevent irregu- 
lar cutting. 20x4 J, G, Horner Gear Cutting 89 1 be tooth 
flank is swivelled alkiut the apex of the cone of the gear. 

2 . iizlr. To turn or rotate as, or as on, a swivel. 

2B46 Holtzapffel Turning IL 854 If the jaws are closed 

upon a taper object, ..the two parts of the vice swivel hori- 
zontally on a joint. 2869 Ranking Alachiw ^ Haud.iools 
PI, L4, Each of the lower speed cones, f, is so mounted as 
to be capable of swivelling aoout the abaft, e. 2B84 Knight 
Diet. Alech., Svppi, 754/2 A street car mounted on its run- 
ning gear so as to swivel tbeieon and turn end for end, 
dispensing with a turn-table. 

3 . trans. To furnish with a swivel ; to fasten to 
something by means of a swivel. 

2870 Eng. Mech. 14 Jan. 429/3 Arms swivelled to a re- 
volving disc* 2851 Pall Alall C. ioDcc. 2/2 7hcclectnc 
current not only rings the alarm bell but alw swivels up the 
harness of the horses that draw the fite-englne. 2902 Daily 
News 9 Jan. 3/3 The weapons arc also fitted with a shoit 
sling attached to the ring swivelled on to the fore band of 
the piece. 

Hence Swivelled (swi’vTd) ppl.a., furnished 
with a swivel ; Swi'velliDg vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2869 Rankine Alaehine /p //m/</'/WjPl. O4, A suitable 
swivelling joint being provided to enable the crane to make 
complete revolutions. 1871 Routledge's^ -Ev, Boy’s 
OcL 594 Joined together by a swivelling-pin over the driving* 
wheel. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Cioekm, 238 Ihe 
upper slide is swivelled. 2894 T.W, Vox Mech. Weaving 
X11.316 A rack Is usually governed by the Jacquard through 
a cam, a series of links, and an upright shaft, and means are 
provided for putting the jack out of action whenever it 
becomes necessary to stop swivelling. 1911 Eniycl. Brit. 
XXVII. 164/1 Modern car bodies are mounted cither on 
a single four-wheeled truck, with afxxi^ or rigid wheel-base, 
or on two four-wheeled bogies or swivelling trucks. *9*4 
J. G. Horner Gear Cutting i6 S Ihe swivelling movement of 
ibe cutter head. 

Swivet, var. Swjbvzt Ols. 

Swizar, -er, Swizzer, var. Swisser Obs. 
Swizzing: seeSwissiNC. 

Swizzle (swi'z*l), sb. slang or coUoq. fOrigin 
unknowTj. Cf. Switchel.] A name for various com- 
pounded intoxicating drinks; sometimes vaguely 
used for into.xicating drink in general. 

18x3 Col. Hawcer Diary (1893) I. 63 The boys.. finished 
the evening with some prime grub, swizzle, and singing. 
2S43 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. III. iiL L 86 A Sktss ^ 
swizzle, the most salubrious beverage in hot weather. 2848 



SWIZZLE. 


SWOON. 


Alb. Smith Chr.TndpoU xl v. 304 ‘.What sort of swizzle do 
you keep here? ‘Swizzle, sir?— yes, sir,’ answered the 
™ter, not c.xacily knowing what to reply. ‘ Drink, I mean,* 
the other continued ; ‘ lush !— will that do ? ’ 1879 Boddam- 
WHETHASi Roratinaj etc. 129 A certain institution of Deme* 
rara knoA\*n as ‘swizzles ’...The exact receipt forassrizzlc I 
ttnnot Rive. 1890 C, H. Robikson in World Wtde Mag. 
Julj:, After partaking of the ines'itable brandy cocktail or 
* swizzle * as it is called in the West Indies. 

b. Comb . : swizzle-stick, a stick used for 
stirring drink into a froth. 

xSBsLxdy Brassey TJuTrades i$2, I mean. .to take home 
some swizzle.stic^ *. They arc cut from some kind of 
creeper, close to a joint, where four or five shoots branch oat 
at riglit angles, so as to produce a star 'like circle. 
Swi’ZZle, V. slang or colloq. and dial ff. 
Swizzle rJ.] 

3 - intr. To drink to e.xcess, swig, tipple. 

Haluweli,, Swizzle ,,\o drink, or swilL X903 
sA^ys'EXLX. Egregious English 155 There he gorges and 
SY'izxIes tin the warning bell advises him of the departure 
of his train. 

2 . tram. To stir with a swizzle-stick. 

1859 Trollope Weti /rrrfrejiii.(i£6o)46 A long bitter duly 
swirzied is your true West Indian sjxen. 1885 Lady Brassey 
T/:c Trades 151 The whole is mixro with powdered ice, and 
stirred or ‘ swirrled ' until it froths well 
Swk, obs. Sc. form of Sock 71. Swld(e, obs. 
ff. should, pa. t. of Shall. Swm(e, obs. Sc. ff. 
Some. Swmmer, obs. form of Summer sb.^ 
Swrayr, obs. Sc. f. Sommer r 3 .i Swn, svime, 
obs. forms of Son. Swndre, obs. Sc. f. Sdnder 
V. Swne, obs. Sc. f. SooK adv.. Swoon. 
SwTiye, var. Sontie v. Obs. Swoap, obs. dial, 
f. SoPE, Swob, Swobber, var. Swab, Swabber. 
Swoeh, Sc. var. Sough vJ, Swow si.; obs. 
form of Such. Swod, variant of Sw.ad ji. 1 , 1 . 
Swoddle, obs. form of Swaddle v. Swoddy, 
variant of Sw.U5DY sb. 

+ Swoffc. Obs. rare. [app. f. ME. Swop-e + 
-T,] Sweepings. 

c las® Death 153 in O. £■. bXise. 176 Me wule swopen f>In 
bus & ut mid be swoft. 

Swofte, obs. Sc. var. Swift. 
fSwog, zr. Obs. rare. [PAmixlnre ofSwAT or 
Swing and Jog.] inlr. ?To make one’s w.ny 
heavily. 

1637 \VHtTiNG Aiiirj) ft Bellsana xos He. .with all speed 
was swogging to the ball. 

Swogn(e, swo5(e : see Sough, Swow sb. 
Swohinge, variant of Swowing vbl. sb. 

Swolr, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Swear v. 

Swolde, rare obs. pa. pple. of Sell v. 
fSwodder, v. Obs. rare. [? Miswritten for 
*swolter, possibly a variant of SwaLtep..] intr. To 
xvalloxv, welter. 

■ eizoo TVrrr. CoU. Hem. 7 Longe we habben lein on ure 
fule 5 >’nnes & swoldred Jraroa alse slou man doS on swete 
sl^e. 

Swole, obs. pa.L of Swell v. 

Swoled, dial, variant of Swealed ///. a. 

1709 W. Art of Cookery 35 Others, to shew the large- 

ness of their Soul, Prepare you Muttons swol'd, and Oxen 
whole. Ibid., Let. 21 A sw'ol'd Mutton, which is a Sheep 
roasted in its WooL 

Swole-bot, n. Obs. — szaoly hoi; see SxtOLY. 
1721 Bailey, Ssvole-iioi, sultry, hoL 0 . 1 = Old Word]. 
Swolewe, obs. form of Swallow. 

Swoling, obs. form of Sulisg. 

Swolks, app. a meaningless perversion of 
SwOUNDS. 

1731-8 Swnw Pol. Cotroersai. u. 173 Swolks, I must be 
going, by’r Ladj’. 

Swollen (swooTn),^/. <r. Forms: see Swell 
V. [Strong pa. pple, of Swell zr.] 

L Increased in bulk, as by internal pressure ; dis- 
tended, filled out ; esp. morbidly enlarged, affected 
xvitb tumour; also, of a distended form, bulging, 
protuberant. 

c 2325 ScKg tfiVerci 162 in £. E. P. (1S62) 123 We loue so 
slouN. and harlouic. We slepe a[.sl swollc snyn in lake. 
1538 Elvot, V«wri*Ar,.. swollen. iss 5 Wakoe tr. Alexis 
Seer. 23 b. To hcale swollen knees or legges. 1590 Spekser 
p Q. II. L 13 Her swollen eyes were much disfigured. 1398 
Bp. Hall Sat. iv. L 69 His pouting cheeks puff vp aboue 
his brow Like a swolne Toad toucht with the Spiders blow. 
16S3 Prior Pastoral rx Nor let those sighs from your swolu 
bo,som rise. 16S8 Hol-ME Armoury il 4/2 nsote..an 
ancient Man wth swolne Blub Cheeks. 174* Coluks 
Oriental Eclogues iL 63 The silent asp shall c^p.. Ur 
some swoln serpent twist his scales around. t8i6 Bvron 
Prisoner of ChiUon\X\\, iVeseen iton the breaking <^n 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion. 1838 Dicken^ A ler.^ 
A 7 c/:.xlx, TheswoUen veinsstood out Itkesinews on Ralphs 
forehead. 1839 Fr, A. Ke.mble Eesid. Georgia (1E63) 61 
Upon this great tray are piled the swollen. .cotton 
1S84 Bower & Scott De Eatys Plianer^. 519 Plants whi<i, 
in their wild form, have thin roots, but in many cultivated 
varieties are provided with fleshy S’.vollcn roots. 
Retrospect Med. CII. 326 Tht swollen, ^■ascuIa^ state of the 
tongue. , 

b. Of a body of water : cf. Swell v. i b, 2 b, 5 b. 
165a Mayne tr. Donne's Epigrams IvL 9 Here the swoln 
sea views the xnfWiour ground. 1794 Mrs. Rado-ifke 
Myst. Ddol/ho 1 , The swollen torrents that descend from 
the heights. 1856 Roskin* Mod. Faint, v. xvl. § eo Clitis.. 
of whi^ everj’ thunder-shower dissoU’es tons in the swoln 
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blackness of torrents. S9X3 G. M. Trevelyan y. Brigiit 
liitrod. I His oncoming was as the surge of the full swollen 
tide, not of the sea in storm. 

c. Increased in amount or degree.’ 
a 1631 Donne Elegies xilil- 110 At thy lives last moment, 
May thy swolne sinnes themselves to ihee present. iBjx 
-H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I, 61 The inroads of unjust and 
sw^len powers. 1911 G. Eluot Smith stJne. Egyptians ii. 
IS The writings that, .fill the swollen shelves of our libraries. 

2. fg. a. Said of a feeling or mental state such 
as causes a sense of distension or expansion, or of 
a person affected with such a feeling, etc. ; esp, 
inflated with pride, puffed up. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk s T. 804 With humble herte and glad 
visage, Nat with no swollen tboght in hire corage. 14x8-20 
Lydc. Chron. 7 rty iv. 4^^ Eneas Of Ire & rancour so 
lajmeved was Ageyn he kyng, with a swollen herte. *S9* 
Soliman < 5 * Pers, iii. ii. 15 And here my swolne harts greef 
doth stay my tongue. 1625 J- Robinson Ohser-jaiioits xxii. 
130 Of them I have known some so sivoln in the mouth, as 
they have thought, that if they gave their Servant a better 
name, then Sirrat or Boyt they lost of their authorilie. 
1697 Dryden jEneid yi. 251 Sw'oln with Applause. 1838 
Dickens Nielt. l/ick. xh, Hts swollen heart almost bursting, 
b. Of language : Turgid, inflated, bombastic. 
160s sst Pi. Jeronimo i.i. 56 Let him.. Stretch his mouth 
wider with big swolne phrases. 1783 Blair Z/rL xviii. (1812) 
II. 27 The swoln imagery*, a 1834 Coleridge S/taks. Notes 
(1849) 49 Swoln panegyrics. 

3. Comb.y as swolUn^chetked^ -facedy etc., ndjs. 

* 59 * Percivall Sp. Dut.t Carrilladot '•swoleii cheeked. 

1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. iii. l vii, man t^ilyand mentally 
swoln-cheeked. a x6i8 Sylvester tr. DUhers Lot. Verses 
Wks. (Grosait] II. 337/2 The boy'strous billows Of ’•swolne 
fac't Ausier. 1647 H. More Min. PoemSf Exorcismus iv. 
Those Eastern spatterd lights.. And that •swoln*gIowjng 
ball. 

Swelling, obs. form of Soling. 

SwoUy, swolo(w), swolwe, etc., obs. ff. 
SWiVLLOW. 

Swoln : see Swell v.. Swollen ppl. a. 
Swolteii(sw^*lt’n),^/.a. rare^^. [str.pa.pple. 
of SwELT.] Oppress^ with heat, sultiy*. 

1876 C. J. Wells Joseph ^ Brethren 11. i, Dreamy Egj*p- 
tians in the outer field Scatter the grain in suolten idleness. 

*f* Swolteiy, Obs. rare, \{.^5‘ivoI(er,S7aaltcr^ 
var. of Swelter (cf. Swaltish) + -y.] Sultr^'. 

1603 Sbaks. Ham. V. it. 101 (Qo. j) Verj* swoltery Usi 
Fo. soultryi hoi. 

Swolues, obs. pi. of Swallow 
f SwO'ly, a. Obs. Also 6 swooly, 80 oly(e. 
[Represents i.swoUx svjeU (seeSwEAL 

J Oppressively hot, sultry. Also advh. 

1496 Bk. Si, AlbanSf Fishing 22 A swoly bote weder. 
XSS6 WiTHALS Diet. (156S) 33/2 Feruent heale.or swoly 
holte- 1570 Foxe a. 4 - M, (ed. 2) II. 1071/2 The soolye 
{later edd. sooly] heat of y* prison. 

Sworn, obs. pa. t. of SwiJi v, 

Swomp, obs. form of Swamp. 

+ Swon. Obs. Forms: i swan, 4 sruan, 5 
swan, swon. [OE, swan swineherd =» MLG. 
swht^ swein herd, esp. swineherd, young man, LG. 
sweettf swhty OHG. swein (G. dial schwezn), ON. 
sveinn boy, servant, whence Swain (Sw. sven. Da. 
svetid boy, lad) OTeut, *swainaz, referred by 
some to root swo, swe~ oneseJfj and taken to mean 
orig. *a person belonging to oneself, adherent, 
attendant A swineherd. 

a’joo EpinalCless, 961 xssO.E.Teoeis^^ Sabulcus..%MZXi. 
900-30 O.E. Chron. an. 755 (Paiker MS.) He bar wunade 
oh kart hiene an swan ofstang act Pryfetes flodan. 1395 
Cariular. Alb. de JVhitefy (Surtees) 614 Item j suan per 
xxiiij dies minanti plaustra JiiJ.s. X42X Coventry Leet Bk. 

27 We commaund,.that the Swan of this Cite drive the 
S>vyne of this Cite to wastes and marreys a*bout this cite. 
CZ440 Pailad. on Husb. iii. 1086 Thi swon may se their 
noutnber & up saue llioppressed pigge- 

Swon, swonne, obs. ff. Swan, Swoon. 

Swonds, variant of Swottnds. 

Swone, obs. form of Swoon. 

SwoMes, variant of Swounds. 
t Swong, a, Ohs. [ad. ON. svazigr, related to 
svatzgi SwANCE groin, f. swasjgw-^ perh. identical 
with grade- variant olswitjgw- to Swing, 

q.v. ; cf. the parallel formations s.v. Swank a.] . 
Thin, lean, as from hunger. ^ ! 

a 1300 Estorie del Euan^etie 284 (Vernon MS.) In Engl. 
Stud. VIII. 258 pe bungri in god he made slronge. And pc 
riche he letteal swonge. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 484/2 Swonge, 
smal and long (or gawmle, supra), gracilis. 

Swong(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Swing v. 

Swoo, obs. form of SoE, Soogh 
S woof; swixff, V. Sc, ? Obs. Also 6 suonfe. 
Variants of SoucH Sowrr. So Swoof sb. ^ 
SOEGHJ^.l 

xegs-6 Borel PilgT. in Watson CoU,Se.Poems (17^) II- 
34 Than softlic did I suoufe and sleep. 1822 Hogg /Vrzix 
of Man II. vii. 256 , 1 was. .keeping a good look out a round 
about, and tVill he was sw-uffingand sleeping. 18^ Jamie- 
SON. Swu/ft Siooof s., the act of whizring. 1834 J- 1 ou.scek 
Poems. Tkcuehis as they Rise, I lo\-e the rutup^ ol cve^- 
out-field fcaiber. 111835 HOCG Vb 

With a holy w^alra sung ower mine head, .And sv.w.it wiin 
my last breath- 1835 Jos. Grakt Dreams of Abserjx u. 
The cauld winds did swoof through the nfied root. 

Swooly, variant of Swoly a, Obs, 

Swoom, Sc. arid north, f. SivDi v. 


Swoon (sw? 7 n), sb. Forms : 4 north, suim, 
squo’wen, -in, 4-5 swon-e, swoun-e, swo^-e, 
(5 swon, swonne ?, suonn), 5-6 swone, swown, 
5-7 swoun(e, swowne, (6 . 5 V. ^ne, 7 swoone), 
7- swoon. [Orig. in phr. in swonne, etc. (sense i), 
alteration of As wooN, q.v.; otherwise. f. 

Swoon v, Cf. the parallel Swow and Aswough, 

ASWOW(E. 

In jhe following quot. the spelling szoeon is used where 
the rime requires szvonnd, 

1^2 N. O. Boi/eau's Lntrin n. 16 Thus spoke our Lover 
whining, plain and round, And clos’d her speech with an 
half-dying swoon.J 

1 . The action of swooning or the condition of 
one who has swooned ; syncope. 

a, without article, in phr. to fall, lie in (occas. 
on, of) SW 007 Z, arch, 

13. . Guy li'arzv. (A) 557 Adoun he fel a-swounie ; & when 
he gan to dawei (etc). CX386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 245 
And wnih that word she fil aswowne [v.rr. on swoune, on 
swoun, a swcun, in swounej anon. 1390 Gower Conf, III. 
310 For^rwe a swoune {vj-. aswounej he overthrew, That 
noman wiste in him no lif. (For later examples see Asivoon.] 
a X3C0 Cursor M. 11722 pm fell in suun al pat par war. 
13.. E. E. Atlit. P. A. iiSo A longeyng heuy me strok in 
swone \pmet regioun, etc.]. 1340 HaaMtole Pr. Consc. 
7289 Dai salle..deghe cver-mare lyfand with-alle, AIs men 
dose pat we se in swowne falle. 1390 Gower Con/'. II. 249 
And with that word sche gan doun falle On {v.rr. Of, InneJ 
swoune. a 1400-50 JVnts Alex. 734 (Dublin MS.) [She] 
diowpys doun in swone. 4x440 < 7 efleo’^« 4095 Clarionas 
..fylle down in s^voune[^/wc doon := down]. C1480 Henry- 
sosMor.F^., Ssoallentf, eic.xxxvii, That blodie Iwncheour 
beit thay birdis doun. -Sum with anestafhe straik to eirth 
on swoun. C14B9 Caxton iv. 19 They were 

bothe fal in swone.^ 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 
408 Helmes wer hewin to the schulderis doun, Rycht mony 
suck and mony fell in swoun. a 1578 Lisdesay (Piiscottie) 
Chrem. Scei.fS.T.S.) I. 208 The king. .was sa biucklit in 
bis harnis witbt the fall that be fell in detdlie s>vne. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Enkh 1. 570 As one in swoon, To 
whom life creeps back in ihe form of death. 

b. In particularized use : A fainting-fit. 

1390 Gower Conf. IIL 37J, I was out of mi swoune 
affraieiL 24.. Sir Beues 2753+77 (MSS. S. & j?.) Of his 
swon sir B. awooke. c J440 Cenerydes 2359 fl® bledde so 
fast that he felle in A swonne {rinte sonej. C1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn iv. ao After that they had layeu in a swoune 
a goode while, a 2533 Ld. Berners Hvon Kvil. 23J They 
came to Esclaramonde, who lay on y* erth in a sw'onc. 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage u xiiii. 82 And falling in a dead 
swoivne, sinketh doivne with horror, 1653 R. Lovell in 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 36 M' DfeanJ Cosens, as hee 
was readeing evening prayer, fell dowm in a swoone. s6fi4 

H. More Apology 503 No neari could escape from being 
struck into a swoun at the sight of so overcoming a Beauty 
and Majesty. 1729 De Foe Crusoe 2. 12, I was so sur- 
prized, that I fell down in a Swoon. ^ 2833 Tennyson 
Elecxnore 134 Then, as In a swoon, WUth dinning sound my 
ears aie rife. 2865 Kingsley Herew. vlt, The knight, 
awakening from bis swoon, struggled violently.. to escaptL 

fig. 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vi. \iu, 498 A swoune 
meane-while did Rome sustaine. 2843 Sir. T. Browne 
Relig. Med.kb, I wonder. .in what swoun their Reasons 
lay, to content themselves .. with such a .. ridiculous 
reason as Plutarch alleadgelh for iL <21677 Barrow* 
Serm, Wks. 2716 I. 269 Anger (that swoon of reason). 2817 
Shelley Rev. Islam ii. xiv, 4 Like a sulphurous hill. Which 
on a sadden from its snows has shaken Jhe swoon of ages. 
i- 2 . A (deep or sound) sleep. Obs. rare. 

2590 Spenser Q. 1. i. 41 A trickling streazne..Mixt 
with a murmuring windc, much like the sowne Of swaim. 
ing Bees, did cast him in a swowne. /^<f. riL vL 7 Her 
selfe she layd To sleepe, the whiles a gentle slombiing 
swowne Vpon her fell. 

Swoon (switn), V. Forms : a. [3 suowene], 

4 swo’vyene, swojene, -y, swoujne, B. 4-6 
swouse, s’wo’w'ne, (4 suoun, squoen?, swoune, 
5sqwo'WTa0),7swoun, 7, 9 swown. 7.4-5 swone, 

(5 suone, swoyne), 5-7 swoone, 7- swoon. 
[ME. swo^ene, swopeny, swozvene, possibly a back- 
Jorroation from swo^zzifzg, suvweuzzzg, Swooning, 
q V. Tliree types were developed: (i) swozmc, 
sxvowne, which would have given mod. swowzi 
(swoun) ; (2) swbzze, arising from loss of J or w, 
Avhence the mod. swoon; cf. ME. woe for woje 
(OE. tud^fa/r), and ‘U'ooe by the side of wowe iu 
Spenser ; (3) sozttzye, sozine, whence Sound y.S] 

I, intr. To fall into a fainting-fit ; to faint. 

a. (42290: see Swooning rW.jJ.x.'l 23.. K.Alis.^t,\ 
(Laud MS.), pc kyrg sw-ojened for wounde. 

Brunne Chron. Iraee (Rolls) 1S41 pe geauni..in his aimes 
so hym wente | at Gogmagog gan 10 swowene. a 2375 
Joseph Arim. 513 Mony swou3n»npe lay kerw schindringc 
of sebarpe. e 2400 St.Alcxiuszrs (Trin. MS.) 'Jo swojtny 
he be-gan- 

fi. 13.. Guy IFartf. (A.) 46S Adoun he fcl and swoune 
big.Tn. 1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xn. 104 Many a louely lady 
..Swouned and Ewelted forsorwe ofdethes dyntes. ^*3^3 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 872 Thisle, And how ^hc lyih ic 
svvounnj-th Ir'.rr. swowncth, sountlh, scownelh, swuncth, 
swonjTh, sowmethj on the croundc. 2426 Lvdc. De Gutl. 
Pilgr. 4B16 Wych shal.. Milken hyrcin Ter>> drowne. And 
offtc sythes for to swowne. 1446^ Methasi Amoryus 4 
Cleopes 395 As ofTtj-n sqwxjwiijJnig, as I rciDcmbyr her 
bn*sbt face, a 2508 Dunbar Tua .Manit ll'emen 225 >\ itb 
that I seme for to swoune, thought I na swexf tak. 259S B. 
JoN50N Ev. Man in Take my armour ofquicLly, 

^twill make him swoune, I fcare. i6ox Poetaster x\. ix. 

192 Sometimes froward, .Tnd then frowning. Sometimes 
suiish, and then swowning. _ 1633 P. Flctoiek Pne. Eel. 
in. XX, ^ down he swowming sinks- a 1656 l.p. Hall 
Mourner in Sion Rem. W'ki {xC6o) 164 Those faint hearts 



swoowme. 


SWOOSH. 


that are ready to swctin away for the scratch of a finger. 
iZ 6 s DiCKEJrs *Vut» Fr, u xvi. You pray that your Granny 
may have strength enough Ith her at the last.. to get up 
from her bed and run and hide herself, and swown to death 
In a hole, sooner than [etc.J- 

y. 13,. C*/yxi?rJJr, 14287 (GSlt,) Till hir broher grauescho 
gas, forto suoun [Fair/, squoen, Trin. swownej. 01374 
Ckaucur ArM. ft Arc. 169 (Shirley MS.l Sheo weope^ 
waylel>e swooneh^ [v.rr. swoneth, sr/ounetb, swov^meth] 
pytouslj’. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 648 (Edin. MSdSum 
ded, sum hurt, and sum swonand. 01400 Destr, Troy 
8046 [Bresaid] ay swonit in swyme, as bo swelt wold. 0x480 
Henrvsok Mor. Fab.^ Fox, IVol/ ff Cadger xxxiWf He. . 
hit him with sic will vjwun the heid, Quhill neir he swonit 
and swalt in to that stcid. o 1489 Caxtom Sonnex e/ Ayvton 
xxi. 466 Rej*nawde.,was swoninge for sorowe. 1595 R- 
JoHXsojJ 7 Champions (i6o5> 60 His joy so exceed^ that 
he swooned in his daughters bosome. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 
IV. iii- 159 Many will swoon when they do look on bloud. 
1697 DaTDEir ^neid viii. 774 He said, and.swooning, sunk 
upon the ground. 1748 Ansoris Voy. 1. x. loi This lassi* 
tudeat last degenerates into a proneness to swoon. 1859 
Djckeks T, Tuso CiVfoi ii.v, If a girl., swoons within a yard 
or two of a man’s nose, he can sec it without a perspective- 
glass. i85s XENSYSOtt Princess v. 533 Home they Drought 
her warrior dead ; She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry. 
b. jig. said of natural phenomena. 

2818 Keats Endym. i. sSd Strange minislrant of unde- 
scribed 50unds,That come a swooning over hollow grounds, 
1833 XiuiJrvsoN Lotos-eniers 5 All round the coast the 
languid air did swoon. 187$ Xxjkcf. Birds 0/ Passage tv. 
Amal/ Eo All the landscape seems to swoon In the happy 
afternoon. 2876 E. Hartx Gabriel Conroy in. viii, A sud- 
den sense of some strange, subtle perfume, .came swooning 
over him. 


c. To sink io or into a less active condition or 
a state of rest. 

x8ix Clare Kt//. Minstr. IL 75 Till mom’s long streak- 
ing sh^^ows lose their tails. And cooling winds swoon Into 
faultering gales. 2872 Ros-Sem Poeuis^ CarddeiUer i, 
Though its Splendour swoon Into the silence languidly As 
a tune into a tune, 2837 Hall CM'it: Deemster xxx\x. The 
li^ht was gone and another day had swooned to another 
ni^bt, 

A. pass. To fall into a swoon ; chiefly pa.ppU. 
or ppl, : In a swoon. 

c 1430 Mirk’s Festial 206 Scho nys not dede, but swownyd 
[v.r. sownydj for drede. 2795 yemima 11. 273 Rosina,. 
was swooned avmy in Levers arms. iBio i^Ais i!.a//x£rt 1. 
232 He lighting on the printless verdure, turn'd To the 
swoon d serp-nt. 2837 Carlylc Fr. Rev. i. v. vi, She lies 
rivooaed on a paillassi 

Swoond, obs, or dial- form of Swou:7D. 

Swoones, variant of Swou.vds. 


Swooning’ (sw/ 7 -nig), vhL sh. Forms ; see 
Swoo:f V. pfE. suoweningite^ swopiing, app. f. 
i-swnuen, t-rwo^en Sv.'Ow(2,' pa.pple. + 

L Fainting, syncope. 

e. Mary Maed. 375 in S. Eng. Leg. 473 is 

moder mouwe ^uyt of hire suoweningue aw^e. a 1300 
JC. Hem 474 Rym«nhtId..\Vakede 01 hire swooning [vjr. 
swowenyngei 23.. St. Alexius 242 (Trtn. MS.) pohy of 
swurenjmge a-ros [Laud MS. 463 ho she of swounyngc ros] 
g. a X37S yosepk Arim. 543 He was in s woan>‘nge and fel 
to >e grounds.^ ^2385 Ciiaucer C/rr/v’i T". 2024 O which 
a pitous ihyng It was to se Hirswownyng. 14.. Sir Benes 
(E.)43J3-f83 Iosyan..Fyl on swown>'ng on Jmt grounde. 
^2440 Cenerydes 6s6g \Vith that he fell in swounyng for 
ycT3? payn. ^ 1544 Ehaee Regim. Lyfe [1533) Eiij, Swoon- 
ing is a taklnge awaie of the feeling and mouing of the bodi 
by weaknes of the hert. 2590 Bareouch Meth. Phisicle in. 
IV. (2639) X05 When..venin3oas and gnawing humours be 
kept in the stomach..they cause sw'owtxing, 

7. a 1300 Cursor M. 4202 He mom mare ban .L can tell, 
Al-mast in suoning he fell. <22400 Isumhras 656 And 
^ sone als sebo saw it with sygbte. In swonyng than fclle 
t^t sv/ete wj'ghte. 0x420 Sir Atuadaee (Camdenl Ixvx. 
Doune on sqaonj*ng ther con tbay falls, a 2500 Lasicetat 
^16 In swonyng ihore he fell one to the ground. 1530 
* 272/2 Swonyng a disease, eigaumure. 2650 W. u. 

Xs.Comenius* Cate Lat. Uni. f 302 Faintings, qualms and 
sv^mng, are relieved by vinegar. 2656 J, Smith Praci. 
Phjsick x6 It difiers from swooning, because in swooning 
the colour of the face is chang^. 1822-7 Good Study Med. 
1*225) IV. 543 VeTtigo..occas:onalIy terminates in swoon- 
ing; and ., swooning is not unfrequently succeeded by 
vertigo. ’ 

2 , A swoon; a faiating-fit 

23.. Guy \Varuj. fA.) 513, £: sehb* **^0 comejj swounmges 
pTfc c 2499 Plumpto/i Corr. (Camdenl 83 Such sicknes my 
v^-fen^h,.. puts her in jopertyof hir life with a swonnyng. 
2622 Mabbe tr. Alemans Guzman eP Al/. u. 258 In these 
swocnings, I did comfort my selfe. that jf he should 
cimnte to dye (rtc-k 2672 ilitroH Samson dit Thence 
famimg^ swounm^ of d^pair. 272^ De Foe Voy. round 
IVerld (1840) 272 Swoonxngs and faint sweats. 2780 \V. 
Euchah Dojjz, 3 Ied. liv, (1790) 621 Even disagreeable smells 
wll sometimes c^ion swj^ingr. 1825 Kirbv £: Sr. 
Entomel. x. (i2xS) 1. 329 The Chinese, when about to speak 
in public.. eat an ounce ofitlxc. wax] to prevent swoonings. 

3. allrib., as s-aioaning bed, fit, paesion, slate ; 
i" s'K'oocing-ripe a., ready to swoon ; tswooning- 
■water, a ‘ water’ used as a remedy forfdntintr 

iSTf, 5" Ld. MiJdletcn (HUt ilSS. Comra-lgii) 

^47 d-o Bany-^ter for a swcuinge water for my Mrs... 

.*553 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. u in. Furies 567 The 
ral.ing.sr^ness, and pale Swouning-passion. 2630-r Mil- 
ron c^x Un^ersity Carrier n. 27 On his swooning bed out- 
stretw d. 2652 C. B. SrAr/LTOtx IlercdioJt u 6 But swoonin'' 
be l^ckwmrd fdl in bed. 2594 Salmo;; Raids DUgens. 
sexifz ^lentia Regia, .ts most odoriferous Essence.. takes 
VTlr Swooning F:«. zZlo'Bv.QfrxnzaDram. 

Pan Luna 50 First moon-eclipse... first 
swocming-fit wnich puzzled sore The early sages- 

Swoojmig (swij-nlg),///.e:. [f, Swoo.V i».+ 


348 

-iKG 2,] That swoons or faints ; characterized by 
swooning. 

1646 N. Lockyer [iitU'i Engbnd faithfully watcht with in 
her wounds, or Christ as a father sitting up with bis children 
in theirswooning state. 2820 Keats Z i2/xx/<2i.2i9She.. fell 
into a swooning love of him. 2831 Scott Ct. Rob. xxxi, The 
father’s attention was instantly called to support his swoon- 
ing child. xS36 Syaio.vds Rettaiss. It.y Cath. React, (1898) 
VII. xii. 201 A tone of sw'ooning piety blent with sciwnous 
luxuriousness, 2904 M- Hewlett QueeiCsQuair 111.11. 366 
She drowsed into a swooning sleep. 

Hence Swoo-ningly ^v. 

fci47S Parienny 3560 Zownyngly she fil wofully to 
grounde.] 2864 jn Webster. 

Swoons, obs. form of SowESS. 

1739 A Nicol Nat. •without Art 99 Swoons and Pottage. 
Swoony (swzi'ni), [f. Swoo^f + -y.] Inclined 
to swoon. In recent Diets. 

Swoop (sw«p), sh. Forms: 6 soope, 6-7 
EVTOope, 7 swope, swoup, 7- swoop, £f. next ; 
but the source of sense i is not clear.] 

1 - A blow, stroke ; also Jig . ; in Fencingy see 
quot. 1711, Obs. 

2544-5 Paget in Waters Chesters oj’ChicheleyKxZ'jZ') I. iv, 

33 Some in dede shall v/jTine by jt, who owe more than 
they have here, but. .dyvets others a greatc notnbre arc like 
to tove a ^eat swoopc by it [sc. the embargo on English 
goo^l having much here and owing nothing ot Utile. 25^ 
Hay any IVork ir, I come vpon j'ou,. with 4. or 5. such dric 
soopes, as lohn of London with his two hand sword neuer 
gaue the like. 2721 Wylde Eng. Master Defence 26 A 
Blow I call the Swoop, is made when you lie upon an out- 
side thus, Let your Point drop Hanging-wise, and bring it 
round the Point of your Opponent's Sword, and Pitch it 
ho.me to his Face. 

't’ 2 . An act of sweeping or clearing away; a 
clearance. Cf. Sweep sb. 1. Obs. rare, 

2622-39 BrETo.'x IVits Prsvaie IVealth Wks. (Grosart) II. 
8/2 Death where he commetb, makes a sw'oope with all 
persons. 

3 . The act of swooping down ; esp. the sudden 
pouncing of a bird of prey from a height upon its 
qaarr}'. 

2605 (see b]. 1698 Fryer Ace, E. India ffP. 252 Some of 
them [sc. hawks] in their Sv/oops arc so couragious, as to 
seize the Heads of Deer or Antelopes. 2795 Coleridce To 
A uthor 0/ Poems 24 The vapour-poison'd Birds, that fiy 
too low, fall with d«id swoop, and to the bottom go. 2842 
S. Eamford Life 0/ Radical (2844) 216 Darkness came 
doivn like a swoop. 2847 Loucr. Ev. Li. 115 Swift as the 
swoop cf the eagle. 2852 R. F. Bortok P'aleonry Yalle^ 
Indus V. C2 The lute.. wriggled out of the way of their 
swoop. I 

b. At one {fell, etc.) swoopy at one sudden 
descent, as of a bird of prey ; hence, at a single 
blow or stroke. 

2605 Shaks. Much. iv. jii, 2x9 Ob Hell-Kite ! All? What, 
All my pretty Chickens, and their Damme At one fell 
swoope? 1622 Webster White Dernti, i. 6 If she [sc. For. i 
tune] give ought, she dealcs it in smal percels, 'Ihat she 
may take away ^1 at one swope. 2692 R. L’Estkal'CE 
Fables Ixxii. I. 70 The Eagle. .fell into bis [sc, the fox’s] 
Ouarters and carry ’d away a Whole Litter of Cubbs at a 
Swocy. 2823 T. Hook Savings Scr. w, SutherL (Colburn) 

30 'inat the whole of this detail would probably reach 
^Ir. Lazenby’s cars^ and destroy, at one fell swoop, all his 
hopes and expectations. 2^7 Uisraeu Tancred il v, 'The 
Church I'emporaHiies* Bill in 2833, which at one swoop had 
suppressed tne Irish episcopates. 2865 Dicke:;s Mut. Fr. 

I. IV, 'l*ne hufiing of MLs Bella, and the loss of three of her 
men at a swoop. 

c. A sudden descent, as by a body of troops, 
esp. vpo/t something v.rhich it is intended to seize. 

2824 W, Irvikc T. Trav. il iv, (1846} io3 He made one fell 
swoop uppn purse, watch, and ^1. 2837 — Capt, Bonju-. 
vilte I. xii. 2X2 A swo<y was2nade through tbe neighbouring 
pa.<^tures by the Blackfeet, and eiahty.«ix of the finest horses 
carried off. 2871 L. SrEFiicx Playgr. Eur. (1894) xi, 262 
Any one.. who has trembled at the deadly swoop of the 
gale, 2885 RuHasiAH Skippers -5- Sh. 59 As the ship gave 
her long swoops down the sides of the seas. 2894 J. A. 
Steuakt In Day of Battle xv, It was the pipes that won 
Waterloo, that saved Lucknow, that broke the Russian 
swoop at Balaclava. 1895 Huxlev in Li/e[\fyy>) II. xxili. 
400 Inflaexua came down upon me with a swoop. I 

Swoop (swzzp), V. Forms: 6 swoupe, 6-y 
swoope, 7 swoup, 7- swoop ; also 6 sooup, 
6'7 soup, 7 sonpe, soop(e. [app. a dialectal 
development of OE. sivdpan, SvtoPE a.I, piob. 
inflnenced by Sc. and north, dial. SoOP v. (a. ON. ■ ! 
sbpa).] I 

fl, sntr. To moie or walk in a stately manner, ( 
as with trailing garments ; to sweep along. Also I 
with it. Obs, ■ 

ifPADxxnx HoraceySat. t.ts. Bjb, He swings and swoupcs I 
from streete to streetc, v/itb gowne that sweepes the grounde. | 
*597 Bp. Hau. Sat. l iii. 23 Soouping in side robes of j 
Royalty, 2598 ilAp.sTO?x S/rt. xil viii, O now me thinks j 
1 hcare swart Martins cr>'. Souping along in wsrres fain’d 1 
maskerie. 2602 z/ut Pi. Return fr. Parnass. v, L 2965 { 
England afibrdes those glorious va^bonds,., Coursers to - 
ride on, .Scoping it in ^neir glaring Fatten Siites. 2627 
Bp. Hall Qua Vadis I xH, The peiseculors of S. Thomas of 
Canterbury, whose posxcriiie fif we believe.. Degrassalius) 
arc borne wdth long and hame tails souping after them. 
1622 Drayto?2 Poly - elb . xxviil 229 .And in her winding 
Banks along ray bourne led. As sbee goes swooping 
t2. trans. To sweep ttpy awayy off, etc. ; to re- 
move forcibly from its position or out of existence. 

2600 Hollakd Lhy v. xfiL 289 Tbs forralcrs. .encountred 
the residue. .of this battaile. .and swoopt them up cleans. 


2609 — Aiftm. Marcell. xvt. iv. 61 A rich palrimonie..he 
swooptaway. x6xx Beaum. & Fl. /’/ix/xw/er v, in, Like a 
wild overflow, that .«oops before him A golden Slack, and 
with it shakes down Bridges. 1615 T. Adams White Devil 
26 A starre placed high in the orbe of the Church, thogh 
swooped downe with the Dragons laile because not fixed. 
2623 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. ir, iii. xiii. (1658) 217 liok 
who threw an Ace and Sice together, for every Dye 
he staked and laid to stake a Denere; which he took up 
and swooped all dean. 2625 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe 24 
Make haste and soop the wat’r away That hides the land 
from Heav'n. 1634 Ford Perkin Warbeck i. ii. B iij b, So 
Pasture fields Neighbouring too necrc the Ocean, are soopd 
vpAnd knowne nomore. c-i 6 &$ Lintoun Green (1817) 265 
Tney Donald gar’d their victuals dress, Knives clean,,. 

< And sv/oop dirt pulverized Ilk morning gray. 2791 Learmokt 
’ Poems iSo Doctors, wi' hocus-pocus faith Oie poison, an 
i swoop aff your waith. 2829 W. tenwant Papistry Storm'd 
; I. (1827) 6 The whirlwind's blast, That .. swoops the hay. 
j cocks aff the lea. 2888 Child Ballads HI. 103/1 Rohm 
1 swoops off Red Roger’s bead, 

f b. To ulter forcibly. Obs. rare. 
j 26 osCamdf-h/?w., Languages z^Thcl^orthtnicliaiions 
I of the w'orld, who are noted to soupe their words out of the 
, throat with fat and full spirits. 

^ t c. To (irink off or swallow down quickly the 
contents of; = Sweep z'. 6 b. Obs. 

2648 G. Daniel Eclog iii. 238 With bended knee, Swoope 
of a vessel bigger then all three. 2654 Gavton Pleas. Notes 
HI. vi. 303 A thorough.. draining, and swooping the whole 
vcsselL 

f 3 . To pounce upon, as a bird of prey ; to seize, 
catch tjp with a s^veeping movement. Also fg. 
2638 ^VIL}CI^•s jVJnx; World i. xlv. (1640) 238 If there bee 
[ such a great Ruck in Madagascar,.v/hich can soopeupa 
horse and his rider, or an elephant, as our kites doe a mouse. 
1 2649 G. Da.stel Tnnarch., Hen. V, Ixviii, As ore a Hill, 

j Where lanke-wing’d Buttocks hope to catch their Prey 
They hover, till it Stirre, and Swoop't away- <*2653 — 
Idyll, iv. 32 Ibough 'i yranny, (big-SwoIne, in all formes, 
Vulture CT Moll) doe Swoop, or hunt out woimes. 2662 
Glanvill Van. Dogm. 247 The Physitian looks with another 
Eye on the Medicinal hearb, then the grazing Oxe, which 
swoops it in with the common grass. 2670 Drvdeh Jxt Pt, 
Cenq. GroJiada 1. 1, Till now at last you came to swoop it 
all. 2672 ^lARVELL/f/’/x, Transp.i.2s^t[rc.thepopt]viOii]d 
have swoop’d up the Patriarchate of Lambeth to his Mom. 
ings-draugbt, like an egg in Jluscacine. ^ 2678 Otway 
friendship in F. v, Thou shall every morning swoop the 
Exchange in triumph to sec what gaudy bauble thou canst 
first grow fond of. itBS Bunyan yertts. Sinner Saved(iZc 6 ) 
78 Why the text sw oops you all. .. U has a particular mes«ge 
to the biggest sinner. 1 say, it swoops you all. 2828 iliL- 
‘ >!AN Samor iv, 681 To grapple with these vultures, whose 
. bread vans.. would swoop us. 2822 Bvvos Werner tit. u 
I 2^7 Tls but a snare he winds about us both, To swoop the 
sire and son at once. 

4 L irtlr. To make a rapid sweeping descent 
through the air upon its prey, as a bird. 

1B37W, \jivir’OCapt.B.tmcv}lU\, xiu. 222 Like a hawk in 
ccage, who hears bis late cempantonsswoopingandscreaxn- 
»ng in wild liberty above him. 2B52 R. F. Burtoh Falconry 
i Valley Indus yi. 68 Jerking the prey out of her reach as 
she swoops at it. 2^3 Black Pr, Thule xxvii. 454 Sea. 
gulls were swooping down and around the tall masts. 2894 
Weymak Under Red Robe vii. (1897) 278 The frogs croaked 
in tbe pool and a bat swooped round us in circles. 

5 . To come down suddenly with a sweeping 
movement, esp. with the intention of seizing, as a 
body of troops, 

2797 Mbs. Radcliffe Italian xiii. Those Carmelites may 
swoop upon us all of a sudden, before we can help ourselves. 
2859 Masson Brit. Novelists i. 72 Turning over the leaves 
of tbe large folio, and swooping down on the text here and 
there. 2&0 Tvnoau. Clac. 1. iil 30 At other times a biecze 
j would swoop dovoi upon us. 2873 Dixos Two Queens I. 

I \iir, viL 95 Descending from Pamplona, he could swoop on 
I either Zaragoza or Valladolid. x^rj^BovniKmiMyTimexy. 

I 230 She swooped down before the fire. 2884 MAHAFPr 
! in Contentp. Rev, July 89 Tbe w’ild mountaineers, who 
j used to swoop down on the rich trading cities of the coasL 
I Hence Ewoo*per, a person or thing that swoops. 

; <21849 J. C.MAKCAN Poems, The Dh-er,\lhz.t in Cbarjb- 

dis’s caven’.s dwells No chronicle., tells;., the shattered 
masisand the drifting keel Alone tell the taleofiheswooper s 
prey, 2E80 Libr. Univ. Knowl. Y.) X. 496 Classifica- 
tion (of birds] based on Cuvier [etc.]. .. i. Robbers. 
a. Swoopers. Eagles, hawk^, vultures, b. Stealers. 

S’VYOOpxu? (swirpin), ppUa, [f. Swoop z'.-f* 

-lvc2 .] 

+ 1 . Sweeping along the ground ; trailing. Obs. 

A, Gilev Pleas. Dial. By, In this sw'ouping blacke 
gowTic, and tbis sarcenet flaunting tippet. 1602 27 id Pi. 
Return fr. Parnass. L ii. 262 Thy plainer verse.. Is grac d 
with a faire end and sooplng tramc. 

2 . Descending with a rapid streeping movement. 
2846 Prowett Prometh. .Boniwf 1 8 The swooping thunder- 
bolt with flaming breath. 2857 J. Hasiilto.n Less./t, Great 
Blog. 188 TTie Fca of Galilee.. its waters..splashcd up for 
a moment by the swooping pelican. 

Swoople, Sc. form of Swipple. 

•f Swoo'pS'tate, fh. and adv, Obs. [Altera- 
tion of Sweepstake after Swoop v.'] a- sb. = 
Sweepstake 2, b. adz/. By sweeping all the 
stakes at once ; hence, indiscriminately, 

2600 Heywood z/ui Pt. Eiw. IV, t, vi. (16x2) O ilj, 
vying of villianie who shall hauc all,..l would the diuell 
were ihere to crie swoope stake. 2602 Shaks. I/a/n. iv. v, 
242 That soop-stake you will draw both Friend and Foe, 
Winner and Looser. 

t Swoor, obs. or Sc. pa* t, of Sweae v. 

Swoord, obs. form of Swaed, Swoed. 

Swoosli (swfij), zr. [Imitative.] ifstr. To make 
a noise expres-ed by the syllable 'swoosh*. So 
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Swoosh si., snch a noise, or movement accom- 
panied by such a noise. 

iSS? F. Fmxcis Si. AnsJtr.^ «. (lESo) 333 When I hear 
angler s rod ‘ swooshing ' ihrough the air. 1885 Clutmb. 
yrn/. 12 Sept. 37S/2 Great foam^nested billows. .passing 
harmlessly under her stem mth a swoosh. 19^ Dittly 
C/ipm. 20 Aug. 4/4 The sea swooshed along the grojTies 
and revetments. 1916 Bovo Cadi.e Action Front 252 The 
peat instant a dark object fell with a swoosh and a thump 
in the boltorn cf the trench. 

Swoot(e, variants of Soot a. and si.~, SwoiE. 

Swop ; see Sw.vp. 

■f Swops, a*.^ Ois. Forms: i swapan, 5—5 
swope, 4 Aytni. znope, 5 swoope, 6 suope. 
Pa. 1 . 1 swoop, 4 swope, poYo/. swap'e. Pa. f pie. 

I Bwapeii, 3-4 swopon, 4 isuope, iswope, swope, 
swpen, 4-5 yswop8(n, 9 dial, swapen ; tveal: 
5 i^woped, iswoped, 5 swoped, -it. [OE. 
swapan, pa. t. swlop, pa.pple. swapen to sweep 
vn'th a broom, brandish (a sword), intr. to rush, 
dash, = OS. *swcpan, only in pa. t.farswep swept 
away, OFris. szvlpa to sweep, OHG. sweifan to 
set in circnlar motion, wind, (MHG. ntvj/err, pa.t. 
swief, G. scJiweifen intr. to rove, ramble, trans. to 
sweep in a curve, eta, winnow), ON. sveipa, pa. t. 
sraeip, usnally wk. sveipaia, pa. pple. sveipinn, f. 
Tent, root swaip- (whence also the causative vbs. 
JIHG. stveifen, G. schweifat to swing, ON. sveipa, 
sveipla to throw, sling, wrap; see also Swaip, 
Swape). For representatives of the weak grade of 
the root see Swepe, Sivift, Swip, Sotpeeb.] To 
sweep. 

1 . trans. — Sweep -a. i, 7, 13. 

c X 003 Ps. (Lambeth) 6 Ic sweep mince 

sptriivtu ^xooo xx\tu, 

(Z.) Uerre, ic swape. aroo THn. CcU. Hum, 87 He., 
cum^^ J^rto & fint hit emti & tnid beserae dene swopen, 
ai22S Aiicr. R. 314 hit dusteS s\vu 5 e, heo vlaskeS water 
J>cron, & swop^ hit ut avrei efter al o^er. 1157 R. 
Glouc^ (Rolls) 6545 Me bro5te Hs fury (= fiery] ssarcs 
and leide is ^ arewe In pe bar crj>e isuope. CX3M Sir 
Tristr, 2 jo^ pc flore was swopen dene. 13^ LiKct- P. PL 
A. V. 102 5 if schrift schalde hit J>enne swopen ouL 14^17 
In Rtc, St, Mary at Hill Inirod. p. xc\i, The church and 
the chauncell flore most be..fayre swop^ with a Besom. 
14. . Chastcers Can, Yeem, Prvt, 4 * T, 3S5 The mullok on 
sm heep yswoped \v.rr, iswoped, yswopen, sweped, iswepid, 
j-^vepped] was. CZ480 Henrvson* Mcr. Fah^ Cck ff ^asp. 
li, lowcllis ar liat..Vpoa the flure. and swopil forth anoce. 
<zx8oo Peccc SuPPL Grate (18x4), Sxvaap, the Preterit of 
Sweep. North. s86* (C. C. RociksosJ Dial, Leeds^ Stcap^ 
p.t. of sw'eep. ‘Swap it off wi* his am.' 1876 Heltiemets 
GUet.t Swape, p. t. of to sweep, Swapen, p. p. of to sweep. 

2. in 1 r» « Sweep v. 22, 23. 

a xooo Beeih, Meir. viL so Hus on monte. .oa swift wind 
swape?. axcoa Csdman's Exed* 4S0 (Gr.) Brita..w'ide 
wa&e, watlfjeSmam svreop, 13,, E, E. Allit, P, C 34X 

S ame he swepe to ^e soade in sltichched doj^es. <1x552 
ctASD Xtin, (xj6Sj Yll. S3 Kenet towchitbe the Towne 
withe his lifte Ripe suopinge in a low Botom. 

Hence j Svro’p^n pp!, a., swept, 
xx.. 6*. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 7;^) in Herrig’s Archiv 
IaKXXIL 3x8 /45t V ppon H swpen groonde cche nj-^t he lay. 

t Sw'Ope, sb. and Also 7 swonp. Obs. or 
dial, form of Sop sb. and ir.l 
(x6x7 JIorvson I tin, in. Sr The Germans. -seroe to the 
Table sower Cabbages, which they call Crawt, and beere 
(or wine for a dainty) boyled with bread, whidi ihej* call 
SwaepeJ\ Ibid. £6 They will spend an Age in swoping and 
sipping. 1639 R.JuNius^m«r 5 '//^w/T//a<f 316 Pledge me 
quickly, and caroa.'-e it off e^*eiy swoup. x8^ R. Anderson 
CuTnbld.BalLxt^ I wish I*d but seav d a swope geuseberry 
wine. .« « « 

Swope, obs. £ Soap, Sope, Swap, Swoop. 

Swor, obs. f. Sore a . ; obs, pa. t, of Swear 
fSworbote, Obs, Also 6 swarbout. In | 
God szL’orbole, corruption of GciPs forbotez see 
Fobbode sb. b, c. 

leSi W. Stafford Exam. Com/L H. 39 God sworbote 
{version e 1530 God forbid], that euer wee shoulde bane any 
such XjTauntes come among a's. 1598 R. Bernard tr, 
Tererxe, Pkcrmio v. ix, Marne God Swarbout. 

Sword sosjd), Forms: i-4sweord, 

(i sueord, swurd), i , 4 (6 .Sr.) snord, i j 6 swyrd, 
3-5 s^erd, 3-6 swerd, (3 swerd, swTierd), 

4-6 swerde, sworde, (4 surd, sqnorde, Ayenb. 
Euord, 4-5 swerid, swert, 5 sward, swirde, 
swbirde, squrd, sqwerd, 6 sweard(e, swyrde, 
sxnirde, shords, sbowrde, swourd, 8woord(e, 
Sc, swrd, sourd), i, 5 ” sword, £ 0 E. ssrsord 
str n. =s OS., OFris. szeerd, MLG. szveri, MDu. 
szbcert (Do. rrrjnnO, OHG., MHG. ssvert (G. 
schxvcrt), ON. s-JcrlS (Svv. svard. Da. sverd) 
OTeut, *szvcrdor::J] 

X. A weapon adapted "for cutting and thrusting, 
consisting of a handle or bi/i with a cross-guard, 
and a straight or curved blade Trith either one or 
two sharp edges and a sharp point (or somedmes 
with blunt edges, and used only for thrusting). 
Swords are cf various shapes and sires, some with dis- 
tinctive as B^o^Ds^vo2D, CuiYMORE, Rapiee, Sasre, 

ScnitTAR, etc. ; but, without qualiScation, the word is rom* 
moaiy understood to mean a large weapon such as those 
used m war^e. ^ 

Beawrt^ fGr.) Helmas and heard s weord, 971 
Hem. 11 Aura jeh'H'ylc hmfee sweord ofer his bj^pe. <* xooo 


, F xgiii at Fir.nshurg vj (Gr.) Sigefer? and Eaha hjra sword 
i c 1000 Ags. Gesp, Matt. xartT. 47 Mid swurdum & 

»hlam. c xios Lay. 8908 mon he sal bi«cumen..fi: hat 
I ich pe wullen swerien Uppen mine sweorden. 0x250 Ceit. 
\ f wude..And ahraham 2 e fierand 

; oe^embar. ciz^^i'assionc/OtfrLerdvooinO.E.Misc, 
43 Po ise^-h ihesu crist hat peter so dude, Put in, he seyde, 
hi sweord. *297 R. Glocc. (Roils) 3S6 Corineus suerd sone 
bmc, so strong he smote & vaste. <r 1300 Citrsor M. 15721 
(Cott.) Sper and suerd {GSlt, surd] and tnace bai bring. 
Ibui. 2x7x0 (Edin.) hlocht na kingis suorde {Fairy, squorde] 
do mare. 1340 AyenB. 48 Mid menezuorde man may him. 
zelue s!e. ^1385 Chaucer Prof. X12 And by his syde a 
swerd and a bokeler. e X400 Deslr, Trey 5741 Mony 
Troiens..Thurgh swap of his sword sw-altyn beljTie ! 1451 
I Lincoln Diocese Documents 50 A hole harmor of plate & 

1 my Swirde. 1534 in W. Kelly Notices lUustr. Drama 
I (xE 55) 251, 1 borrowyd a shorde and a hokelar, w^h showrde 
and hokelar he allmust bothe loste. X539 Bible (Great) 
Matt. xxri. 52 One of them which were wyth lesus, stretched 
out his hande,anddfue his sweardc... Then sayd lesus smto 
hjTa: put ^-p thy sweardc into h3*s sheath. 1546 J. Hey- 
WOOD /’rrr, (1S67) 63 ‘ihe prouer^ saith, he that striketh 
with the swoorce, Shatbe strikyn with the scaberde, z£oo 
Breton Pasquils Foetes^appe sXm, Hce that.. bj' his side 
can finely weare his swearde. x6oi Shars. TweU N, v, L 
191 You drew your sword >^>00 me w*ithout cause. 1782 
CowrcR Royal George 21 His sword was in the sheath. 1B47 
Tenn\^on Princess v. 528 A moment hand to hand, And 
sVi*ord to sword, and horse to horse we hung. 1851 D, Wil. 
SON Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. x. 511 A fine specimea of 
old Scottish two handed sword. 

b. As used on ceremonial occasions as a symbol 
of honour or authority (stvord oj kononr, of siaie, 
etc.). 

* 4*9 PH. Poems (Rolls) II. 146 The toon wns a swerde of 
mercy, the oothir of astate. 1483 Coron, Rick. Ill in 
L G, \V, Legg En^. Ceron. Rec. (190X} 105 *^ 6 x 16 of 
Northumberland.. with the Pointless Sa'ord n^ed in bis 
hand, which signifyed Mcrcie...Thefle of Kent bare y* 
second s^TOrd. . with a Point which signifyed Justice to the 
TcmporalUtee, The Lord Lovell bare third Sword.. with 
a Pomt which signifj’cd Justice to the Cleargie...Therle of 
Surrey bare y« fourth Sweord. .with a rich scabbard, being 
called the Swxrd of ^tate. 1556 Ckron, Grey Friars 
(Camden) 8t And he de!j-verj*d hare the swerde, and she 
toke it to the erle of Am^eIIe,and he hare it before hare. 
157S Movsie Mem. (Bannatjne (i) ix The erles of Angus 
qnno buir the croane, the crie of Lennox the sepler, and the 
erle of Jlar the suc^ of honour. X83X Greviixe Mem, 
(x8:j 4) IL X37 The tall, grim figure of Lord Grey close 
beside him with the sn-ord of state in his hand. 1891 A H. 
Craufurd^ Gen, Craufnrd 271 To snhsexibe xn order to 
present this General a ith a sward of honour. 

c. phr. (a) Fencing (sec quot. a 1700). ( 5 ) 
Smorddn^kand, armed with a sword fig* militant. 

a 1790 B, E. Diet, Cant, Crew, lYiSkzn irx Sword, from 
the Sword to theRight Hand. U'itkouttke Sword, all the 
hlan's Body above the Sword. 2838 J. Mitchell 
on Tactics 37 The Russians never \*entured, urJeo when 
covered by che\*aux-de*fihe, to await the sword*in*hand 
onsets of the Turks. x9o5 Daily Ckron.^ ^ Aug. 4/8 A 
tj'pical South American sword-m-haod politician. 

d. A wooden imitation of a sword, used in 
fencing exercise, eta ; also, the blade of a foil. 

CZ643 Lo. Herbert Autobleg. (1824) 64 The Fort or 
strong (of a foil], which extends from the part of the hilt rest 
: the Sword about a third part of the whole length iherwf. 

I *^97 J« Lewis Mem. Dk. ClecestCT ’ Accoutred with 
; paper caps, and wooden swords. 1746 Francis tr. 

Epist. L X, a note. The Gladiators, in learning thrir Exer- 
! cttss, plaj-ed with wooden Swords^ called rttdes. 


2 . fg. Something that xvounds or kills, a cause 
of death or destruction, a destroying agency ; also, 
something figured as a weapon of attack in 
spiritual warfare. 

rzooo .^LTRic Horn, II. 2xS (Eph. ri, 17) NyraaS J>ms 
jelcafan scj'ld, and ?3e>lubtesbda,and Halgan Gastes 
swurd, Is, Codes word- c 1200 Ytees 4 V trines 91 Nim 
?in sweord, ^t is, godes word- cxzoo Trin.Coll. Hem. 6x 
Butewe tumen to gode auradliche, he wBe his swerd dra^en. 
kat is hh* wrake. 13.. Cursor M. siyjt (GoltJ F’c suord of 
soru thorn hir hert stod. C13S5 Chaucer L. C, lY, ProL 
327 W}Tit\T that..VTiih his swerd of cold so sore hadde 
gicoyd. 1425 Lydg. De GuiL Pilgr , 79S3 The Sw*crd, I 

mene, of Ryshtw5*snesse. X5X3 Bradshaw J"/. i. 

2467 The sharpe swcide of deih,. Spared no cealure. 25x4 

'Extr. Aherd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 90 Tbis riolent and contageous 
suord of pestilence. C1530 Hickseomer 304 They save 
they be smvien with the swerde of poverty. 1539 Bible 
(Great) Ps. IriL 4 Whose telhe are speares and arowe^and 
their tooge a sharpe swerd. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. £7 
Ibis .^Darxcc.-halh bin The Sword of our slaine Kings- 
a 1623 Prestos Effectual Faitk (1631) 47 Thcrjgh *ke Law 
b»e a swoid, yet unlesse God take that sword into his hand 
fetc-J. 1653 Vaughan Stlex Scinf., Rules 4 bffssens xii, 
If thou giv'st words, Dosb not with them thy fnend, ^nor 
Heavn; . .some Syllables axe Swordi^x^BxS Scott Talistn, 
xxW, You are the leader of our expedition, the svrord and 
buckler of ChrLstendoa. 1895 S. Wheeler Ameer Atdmr 
Rahman tn Sbarpening the sword of iatention^o speak 
Asiatically, but not kaowisg when it might be used. 

3 . tranf The use of the sword in warfare, 
massacre, eta I hence, slaughter; warfare; military 
force or power; also, the military profession or 
class, the army. 

rxooo A^s. Gotp. Malt- x. 34 Ne ic come 

sybbe on eerkan ^ sendanne^ ne com xesybbe xo^sencoMc 
ac swurd {Ltrjitsf. suord]. 138X W^F 
therforc scbal deparre vs from the charite cfGod. inbula* 
doun, or a-ngwisclL or husgur.or nakidnesse, iW prn^yra- 
doun, or perel, CT swerd? c LanSerTze r/ 45 

Excesse of mete & drink sleek inas); «oo Jon dork H 


Mt^. Mag., Dk, Glocesier vbi, Wasting the Countrey 
with sr^Tirde and with fyer. 1590 Marlowx 2nd Ft, 
r amburl. iv. x, See now ye slaues, my children stoops your 
pnde And lead s your^glories sheep-like to the r»-ord. xcjS 
Sha^. Merry lY. i. i 43 If I were yong againe, the sword 
should end xt. 1649 Milton Eikon. x. c6 It hath bin oft 
anough told him, that he hath no more autority over the 
^•ord then over the law. i 6 Sz Dr\den Medal 305 The 
Cut-throat Sword and clamonius Gown shall jar. 2724 
^hsay Yision xxui, I still support my precedens Abcne 
themall forsword and sens. 1766 Gray AVn^rga/rei Purg’d 
hj* the sword, and purified by fire. 2823 %cxrrz^entin D. 
1, These hireling combatants sold their swords fora time to 
h^t bidder. 1832 Austin jttrispr. (1S79) h ri. 245 
This influential piortion {se. the sovereign's counsellors] was 
formed by the nobEity of the sword, the.. clergy, and the 
members of the parliaments. 1839 Lvtton Rtekelieu ii. u, 
Ibep^ is mightier than the sword. 1849 Macaulay /frx/. 
Erg-. L I. 24 1 Anomalies and abuses, which were in strict 
conformity with the law, and v^hich had been destroyed by 
the sword. Hid. vi. II. 16 Some of the exiles oflvred thw 
swords Co William of Orange. 

b. To pU (f do) (0 the sword, to kill or slaughter 
with the sword. 

2338 R. Bruxne Ckron. (2725) 47 Agode Erie of Wamik 
was dop to k« suerd. 2600 Smaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 364 To 
take His brother, .and put him tothesword. 26o3KNotLES 
Hist. Turks^ (1622) 35 The Tuikes..put to s^vord all that 
came in th» way. 1759 Hume Hist. Eng. Ho. Tudor, 
Edw. VI, 2 . L 323 De Therm es.. took me fortress of 
Bfoughiy, and put the garrison to the s^vord. xEgx Hall 
Catne Scapegoat xs-ii, A warrant to put every’ man, woman, 
and ch 3 d to the sword. 

As the instrument or s}Tnbol of penal justice; 
hence, the authority of a ruler or magistrate to 
punish offenders; more generally, power of govern- 
ment, executive power, authority, jurisdiction ; 
also, the office of an executive governor or 
magistrata 

2382 Wycut Rottz. xiu. 4 Sothli if thou doist yuel thing, 
drede ibon; for not withoute cause he berith the sn-erd. 
1549 Cc\‘ERD.u,E, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. Prol., In the 
he teacheih to honour the worldly and tempcrall 
swearde, 2549 Latimer sst Serrn. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 23 
Let ye pre2cher teach, improue, amende, ac|d] ir^tructe in 
rightwesnes, wyth the spyryluall swearde. 1592 Nashe P. 
Penilesse Wks. 1904 I. 179 Eurgcmasiers and Gentlemen 
beare all the swaye of both swords, spuitual and temporalL 
^2628 Daeorne Peer-rnen's Com/, v, (1655) H s, youha>*e 
fclloniously usurpt The sword of Government, 2^ T. 
Stafford Poe, Hib. u i* (xSrx) 4 Upon ihe taking of oar 
Sword, and diiefe charge of that our Kealcie of Ireland, as 
our Deputie, 1634 ^ Rn’NOLDS Skieldes cj Earth (1636) 

10 Juriidicticn coerathT, or the power of the S w o r d. 2650 
Hobbes De Corp, Pol. 66 This Power Coerci\-e, or fas men 
use to call it) the Sword of Justice. x6sx Leviatk, IL 
xvii. 85 Covenants, without the Sword, are but Words. 
X673 Essex Papers (Camden) 1 . 60 A very great pax t of this 
ground. .has ever.. belong’d to y* Sword. x 6 n Hid. II. 
224, 1 should with some regret have parted with ye sword 
into ye hands of my Lord Conway. 1676 Dsyuen Aurengs, 
n. 29 Justice to merit does weak aid afford; She trusts her 
Ballance, and neglects her Sword. 2769 Blacestone Cemtn. 
IV. L S The magistrate.. who bears the sxrord of justice by 
ihecoosent of the whole community, xgts^rg. Hist, Rer, 
.Apr, 2x9 Richemont,, had loencffered iLesword of constable 
of France. 

5 . A material object resembling a sword, a. One 
of various meclianical devices in the form of a flat 
wotxlen blade, bar, or rod. 

1530 Palscr. 278/2 Sworde for a flaxe wyfi^ gutneke. 
2667 in Pettus Fedirzs Reg. (1670) 35 Fi^■c Fair of large 
Smelting Bellows with B^ms, Frames, Swoids. x/B 
Cenpl. Farmer s,\\ Flax, The sword, or upright timber*rod 
beU'cen ihetreadleand the ireadlecrank. x^yj Er.e^cl.Brit. 

I (ed. 3) XVIII, 633/2 *Ihe workman closes it |rc. the woof] 
by one or two strokes of the layer batten, of which WBj^^'B 
are called the swords. cx66o H. Stuart iVemnn’r Cc/r^:. 

32 Ever>* other part is. .forced close borne to the bolt with 
a wooden swcid. x8^ J. Watson Art c/ JYearrng 349 
Swords are these parts of the loom that the lay is fixed la 
2883 Man, SeameJiship jer Boys icr A piece ol wood made 
in the shapeof almile, calltda swead, is., inserted between 
the altcrrmte parts of the warp. xZZS J. Barrowman Se. 
Mtrting Terms 66 Swerd, a rod connecting a pump bucket 
with the foot tod. Med. Acvl., A strong useful Cart, 
fitted with Wing Boards and Tipping Swoid. 

"b. The sharp projedtng jaw-bone of the sword- 
fish. 

2642 SvMONDS .SVrw.'. /</!//<?. Crr.v.v. Dtv, The)’ sayihere 
is a fish that hath a swerd but no heart. x6Sx Grew’ 
Musxum L V. L £7 The Sword grows in a level, not from 
the upper but the under Jaw. 3660 Wcaxall L/e in Sea 
v. loS Ihe keel cf an Ea>x Indiaman was cr.ee bored J/j* a 
twenty-fool Xyphias so \ lolenily, that the swerd w ent in up 
to the roots. 

c. A sword-like ray or flash of light. 
i 856 B. Taylor Poems, Hymn to Air, The Sen’s up. 
Ilficd sword of flame. 2S90 W. J. Cordon Ftmndry 93 
While swords of virid light are brandL^bed to and fro on to 
the htjrryi.nq douds. , -i j 

6 . cttnb.wcA Ccvib. fl. Simplealtnb,, asrtzvro- 
Uvw. -edge, ^xereise. -f.ght, /rr^fFEOC 3 ij.san’r, 
-handle, -hanger f ZI akcer sb.- 4 bJ, -htU, -/ct7:t, 
-scabbard, -rbcaih, -stroke, -sweef, -thrust, -Up, 
-wound, etc. b. Instromralal, as sword-arsned, 
-girded, -girt sdjs. ; sword-hcmler. c. Objective, 
sword'tnaker, -wahing, -setter', sirnilativc, etc., 
as sword-ltke, -shaped adjs. 

tSio J. Gewaa Ori'ifs Fn!ro. nr. But e're tbe ei tain? 
doth the sights coaclode, •S'TOrd.anr.'d Oiioa i-. Ifct -avtl 
is stew’d. 2898 Rossetti in Rutlin, etc. (J&95) e8 Tfe 
5word-arr=ed angels. i 8:5 Scott Old Mert. xxxili. Far 
Lcs were discharged and *x*'c?d.bIows given for opwardi 
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of five minutes. 280^ Rolakd The ‘Amateur of 

Fencingj or a Treatise on the Art of '*Sword*Defence. 
185* Bailey Fesius (ed. 5) 291 The third^ one simply smote 
by the *sword-edge All who dared doubt hisdarklj’ chequered 
tale. 2796 Rules and Regulations for the *Sword 

Exercise of the Cavalry. 262;? Hakewill Apol. i\\ Iv. § 8. 
3x6 Some they sec to fight with beasts, some to fight one 
nnth another. These they called Gladiaiorcs swordplayers, 
& this spectacle, ijtunus ^iadiaiorium^ a *sword*fight, 1635 
J. Hayward tr. Blondes Banish'd Virg, 150 Where with 
single sword-fight they ended their quarrell, by dying both. 

x 65 i Holyday yuveiial (1673) 96 Slice's past a blush.. 
That has renounc'd her sex, and, sleighting fears, Admires 
the sword-fights so. 2647 Hexham, A *sword*fighter, cen 
svjatrdt-vechtcr, 1868 Regul. Ord. A-nuy f 6x5 The 
waist-belt u-ith the ^Sword-frog supplied with the tools, is 
to be worn over tbe bell from which the tools arc suspended, 
26x8 Boltoh Flortts iir. xx. (1636) 239 To fight. .about the 
funerall fire, as if it would clecre all passed disgrace, If of 
a sword player, hec become a giver of ’sword-games. 1889 
»R. B. Anderson* tr, Rydberg's Teui. Myihol. 2x6 Tbesonls 
of warriors who had fallen in battle, and now imitated the 
suxird-garaes they bad played on earth, X338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1725) 44 An armed knyght. .*Suerd girded & lance 
in hand. Ibid. 159 Armed and ’suerd girte. <11593 Mar- 
'uytit.Lucanx. 664 Sword-glrt Orioas side glisters too bright. 
2855 Bailey Mystic^ etc. 131 Some crowned and sword-girt 
conqueror, 1799 Herschel in Phil, Trans. XC. 63 In 
clear nights.. we may see a whitish patch In the •sword- 
handle of Perseus. i 8 $z Nichol Archil Heav. 14 The 
spot in the Sword-handle of Perseus. 1591 PF.RavALi. Sp, 
jbici.^ Taiabarie^ ’sword hangers. 1455 in Mci’rick Ant. 
Ar7nour{\82^) II. 144 A Scoltj’sh *swerde hylte and pomell 
covered with sylver. i6ai Shaks- yiiL C. V. v, 2S Hold 
thou my Sword Hilts, whilest I runne on it. 2706 Land, 
Gaz. No, 4257/4 A Sword Hilt Maker. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 50 The hand, that slew till it could slay no more, 
Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore. 2833 J. 
Holland Manu^. Metal II. 72 It was.. not uncommon for 
the expiring kmcht^lo fix his eyes upon his sword hill as a 
lively symbol of his faith. 2867 Baker (title) The Nile 
Tributaries of Abysrinia, and the •Sword Hunters of the 
Hannan Arabs, 2865 Kingsley Hertrzv. xxxvi, Hereward 
swore awfully, and laid bis band on his sword-hilt. 2578 
J. Jones Preserv. Bodie <5* Soule l. xl. 87 Launcelikc, 
’swordlike. 2655 Vaughan SiUx Scint.^ Stars iv, A 
sw’ordlike gleame Kept man for sin Hist Out. <ti7xx Ken 
Hymns Bvang, Poet. Wks. 1721 I, 184 Maternal Pity 
pierc’d her through and through, Up to the hilt her Sword- 
like Sorrow flew. 285* Bailey Fesius (ed. 5) 495 A stranger 
star, Swordlike in shape. 2592 Arden of Feversham v, L 
69 He lykea foole beareshis ’sword point halfe a yarde out 
of danger. x62oHolla.vd i 5 W/. (x637)5i9Rather 

to try the Title by the sword point than by point of Law. 

J-Bentham Ttftf TVra/. aylTiey stand at sword point 
against sin and transgressions, 2822 Scorr xxxlx, 

His sword-point turned to the ground. X758 J, S. Le 
Hran's Observ. Surg. (1771J 340 Such Wood as they make 
Bandboxes or •Suord-Scabbards with. 2575-6 in Wodder- 
spoon Menu Ipsr.oicJt (2850) 174 PijTiters, f>*sheraongers, 
•swordsetters. 1776 J. Lee hiirod. Bot. Explan. Terms 
386 Ensi/ortugf ’sword-sliaped, double-edged, gradually 
lessening from the Base to the Point, 1832 Linoley Inirod. 
Boi. -^zS-ioerd'skaped.,^ lorate, quite straight, with the 
point acute. 1858 Simmonos Diet. Trader ""Bword-sheatht 
the scabbard or case for a^sword. xSgx Conan Doyle 
ty/tiie Company xx. In vain were s^void-sheaths, apple 
benches, and belts linked together, thrown out to him by 
his companions. 1829 Scott Anne of G. vt, (He] stood 
firm within ’swoid-stroke of his adversary. 2880 Swin- 
burne Stud. Shaks. 79 Swift alike of speech and sword- 
stroke. 1808 Scott Marm. vr. xxv, With ’sword-sway, 
and with lance’s thrust. 1828 — F. M. Perth xxxiv, To 
get within the ’sw’ord-sweepofthose opposed to them. 2857 
G. A. Lawrence Guy Lio. xxv. 243 Guy fairly staggered, 
as if he had received a *sword-lhnist. 2852 Thackeray 
Esmond i. vi, ‘ 1 have found.. only the weapons with which 
beauty is authorized to kill,* saj-s he, pointingioa wig with 
his ’swoid-lip. 2902 F. E. Hulme Proverb-Lore 114 
’Sword-wounds may be healed, word-wounds are bej'ond 
healing. 

d. Special Combs. : sword-and-buckler a., 
armed with or using a sw'ord and buckler ; pertain- 
ing to or perfonned ^Yith sword and buckler ; 
f bragging, blustering (pbs.) ; so sword-and- 
dagger a . ; sword-arm, the arm wth which the 
sword is wielded, the right arm; also rhetorically =» 
militarypower or action, andy^.; sword-bayonet, 
a form of bayonet which may be used as a sword ; 
sword-belt, a belt by which the sword in its 
scabbard is suspended ; sword-bill, a South 
American humming-bird, Dociviastes ensiJerziSy 
tritli a veiy*^ loiig Bill ; sword-breaker, a device, 
as a dagger or buckler with a notch or hook, for 
breaking tbe blade of an adversary’s sword ; sword- 
cane, a hollow cane or Tvalking-stick containing a 
steel blade which may be drawn or shot out and 
used as a sword; sword-case, a case to hold a 
sword ; in mod. use, a receptacle at' the back of a 
carriage for swords, sticks, or other articles; 
sword-craft, the art of using, or skill in the use 
of, the sword ; military power ; sword-cut, (a) a 
cutting stroke or blow dealt with the edge of a 
sword ; (^) a wound -or scar produced' by such a 
stroke ; sword-cutler, a cutler who makes sword- 
blades or swords ; so sword-cutlery ; f sword 
dagger, ?a heavy dagger; sword-dance [cf.MLG. 
s^trtdanSy G. sekwertertanz^ etc.], a dance in which 
the performers go through some evolutions Avith 
swords, or in which a person dances among naked 
swords laid on the ground ; also fg.; so sword- 
dancer, -dancing ; sword dollw*, name for a 


Scottish silver coin of Janies VI, of the value of 
30 shillings Scotch (= 2sJ 6 d. English), with the 
figure of a sword on the reverse ; sword-fencer, 
a gladiator; sword-flighted a,y said of a bird 
having some of the wing-feathers contrasted in 
colour with the rest, suggesting a sword carried at 
the side; f sword-girdle ^ sword-belt \ sword- 
hand, the hand with which the sword is wielded, 
the right hand; sword-knot, a ribbon or tassel 
tied to the hilt of a sword (originating from the 
thong or lace with which the hilt was fastened to 
the wrist, but later used chiefly as a mere ornament 
or badge) ; sword-law, government by the power 
of the sword, or by military force; martial law; 
sword-leaved having sword-shaped orensiform 
leaves; sword-mat Naitt»y a. piece of matting 
used to protect parts of the rigging, etc., so called 
from the wooden ‘sword* with which the fabric is 
beaten close in weaving ; so sword-matting ; 
+ sword-minded <7., of cruel or sanguinary dis- 
position, bloody-minded; sword-proof proof 
against the sword ; capable of resisting the stroke 
of a sword; sword-salve, salve applied to a 
sword, and supposed to cure the wound inflicted 
by it (cf. weapon-salvd) ; sword-service, military 
sendee rendered as a due to the overlord ; sword- 
side [cf. OFris. s^verdslddy MLG. swerdhalvey -stdCy 
G. sclViVeriseite, etc.], the male line in descent ( = 
spear-sidCy Spear 10) ; sword-smith, a smith 
whoTnakes swords, a sword-cutler; sword-stand 
s=s sword-ease ; sword-star, poetic name for a 
comet supposed to resemble a sword; sword- 
stick sivord-catte \ sword-swallower, one who 
entertains for money by swallowing or pretending 
to swallow swords ; so sword-swallowing ; 
sword-tail, an animal of the group Xiphostirety 
comprising only tbe genus Limnhts\ a king-crab; 
so sword-tailed 4 Z., having a sword-like tail ; 
sword-taker, one who ‘takes the sword’ (Matt, 
xxri. 52) without authority or right, a lawless 
killer; sword-tash, used by Carlyle for sabre- 
tashy Sabretache; sword-whale, the grampus, 
also called Swordfish; + sword-wrack, destruc- 
tion by the sword. See also Sword -be^vkeb, 
-BLADE, etc. 

1596 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, 1. iii. 230 That same •Sword and 
Buckler Prince of Wales. 1599 Porter Angry ll^om. 
Abiugi. (Per<w Soc.) 61 , 1 see by this dearth of good swords 
(hat dearth of swoord and buckler fight begins to grow out: 
..a man, a tall man, and a good sword and buckler man, 
will be5:]3i(ted likeacatora conney. /^//f.98, 1..put on my 
fellow Dickes sword and buckler voyce and hisswoundsand 
sbloud words, a 2635 Naonton Fragm. Peg. (Arb.) 47 As 
he lived in a ruffling: time, so he loved sword and buckler 
men. 2646 G. Daniel 23 Wks. (Grosart) I. 80 Nor 

would I., engage My selfe in Controversie to the Age, With 
Sword and Buckler Lang%’agc. x8x8 Scott Fob PoyxxyiW^ 
Our two sword-and-bucklcr men gave up their contest with 
ON much indifference as they had entered into it. i860 
Fairholt Costume {ed.2) 258 Sword-and-huckler play formed 
the usual relaxation of the London apprentices on ordinary 
occasions [temp. Hen, Vlll). 2821 Scott KeniUv. xii, Any 
ofthese ’sword^and'daggermen. X692S1R W. Yia^'e.Fencvig- 
Master (ed. 2) Stand not to an Ordinary Guard, for 
then he would Disable your ’sword Arm. 2760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 95, 1 feel a little smart in 
iny’ sword*arm- 1833 Regul. ^ Instr. Cavalry I. 133 The 
‘Guard’ is continued by moving the sword-arm,. to the 
right, 1838 Lvtton Leila il i, Metbioks our best wisdom 
lies in the sword-arm. 28^5 Sin E. Wood Cavalry in Water, 
loo Campaign iv, 107 His sword-arm being so backed by 
sables as to be practically severed. 1916 Buckle Life 
Disraeli IV, xiti. 480 Galhomc Hardy, who succeeded to 
Cairns’s place as his ‘swoid-arm * when the fight svas fierce 
in the House of Commons. 1844 Regul. ff Ord. Amty 94 
Rifle, Rammer, and ’Sword Bayonet. 2522 Extr, Burgh 
Rcc. Stirling (18S7} 13 Item, anc swourd, bnklar and 
’swouid belt, vj s, 2534 Aec» Ld, High Treas. Scot. VI, 284 
Anc swerd belt of fiesit l^der. 1777 Robertson Hist, 
Amer. (1783) JIL SB Hunger compelled them, .to gnaw the 
leather of thcIr middles and swoid-hclts. 2824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet cb. xili, He wore a smart hanger and a pair of 
pistols in a sullied sword-helu x 85 x W. F. Cqluer Hist. 
Eng. Lit. 177 His broad sword-belt, supporting a Spanish 
rapier. t 86 sGoVLDMo 7 u:gr. Trochilids IV.Pi. 233 ’Sword- 
bill. 2830 Meyrick & Skelton lllustr. Ant. Anus 11 . 
Plate 100 A ’sword breaker. . -The teeth give way in order to 
receive a blade struck against them, and close over it so that 
by a slight motion of the wrist it can be broken. 1837 Car- 
lyle Br. Rev. 11. 111. v, Snatch your.. ’sword-canes, secret 
arms, and tickets of entry. Registers S. Mary IVoaU 

noth (x 836 ) p. xxiv. To the Joyner for mendyng the ’sworde 
case for the Lorde Major to sett up in the church against 
the pewe. 1699 in xoth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. 51 1 
A sword case to hoold the King’s swDrd. 2794 W. Felton 
Carriages (x8oi) 1 . 15 The sword-case, -so called from its 
length and convenience for carrying swords or sticks, ..is 
sometimes called a boodge. 1852 OsBORNcin 7 V>//er 3 Nov.,'' 
A neat London-built ^ougham, wrh his lordship and the 
chaplain inside, the episcopal mace in ihesword case. 2855 
Motley Dutch Rep. Introd- vL (2866) 27 l*hey leam to 
tremble as little a2 priest-craft as at ’swotd-craft. 18^ 
‘H. S. Kedars Tents xxv. (heading) Sword- 

craft. jBi8 Scott Rob Reyxxxv, Tohaveas manv ’sword- 
culsmade,axidpistolsflash^atnje,asfctc.l. 2859TENNysoN 
Elaine 258 Seam d with an ancient swordcut on the cheek. 
2678 Lend. Gas. No. 1363/4 Mr. Job Jeffs, ’Sword Cutler i 
under the Greyhound Tavern in tbe Strand. 27x4 Mande- j 


VILLE Fab. Bees (1725) I. 80 Without being themselves 
guilty of, or accessary to them, any otherwise than by way 
of Trade, as a Druggist may be to Poysoning, or a Sword- 
Cutler to Blood-shedC 2833 J. Holland Manuf. Pletal II, 
74 in France a sword-culler is still called fouroisseur, 2837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev. iii. v. vi, Do not.. iron stanchions [trans- 
mute themselves] into the white- weapon.., by ’sword-cut- 
lery? is 6 j\nP\cton L'pool Munic. Rcc. (1883)!. lopAvcry 
good yewbowand..a*sword dagger. 1604 Marston Mai- 
content i. iii. B2b, Heres a Knight.. shall.. Doe the ’sword 
daunce with any Morris-dauncer in Christendome. 172* 
N. Blundell Diary (1895) 203, I made a Sword Dance 
against my Marlpit is flower’d. 28x4 Scott Diary 7 Aug., 
in Lochhartf The sword-dance, now almost lost, but still 
practised in the Island of Papa. 1868 Q. Victoria Life 
Highl. 14 The piper played, and one of the highlanders 
danced the Sword dance. 2884 Whittier in Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 279/1 The midnight sword-dance of the northern sky. 
2648 Hexham it, Een a ’Sword-daunccr. 

27:^ Brand Pop. Antig. 175 Tbe Fool Plough goes about, 

1 a Pageant that consists ol a Number of Sword Dancers, 
dragging a Plough, with Music. 28x2 Genii. Mag. LXXXI. 
I. 423/2 In the North Riding of Yorkshire, ..On the feast 
of St. Stejjhen. .6 j’ouths (railed sword-dancers, from their 
dancing with swords). .begin to travel from village to village, 
performinga rude dance, called thesword dance. i 8 gyQ.Rev. 
Oct,48pThesword-dancers fromPapa, 1648 Hexham 11, 
szueerat-danSi a ’Sword-daunclng with the point upon the 
palme of ones hands, or teeth. 2722 N. Blundell Diarjf 
(2805) 205 We. .had Sword Dansing and a Merry-Night in 
y« Hall and in y« Barne. 1847 Halliwells,v., Theie is a 
very singular custom, called rword-danciug.^ prevalent in 
! many parts of Northumberland, and in the county of Dur- 
I ham, during the Christmas holidays. 1825 Jamieson, 

Ryalf the name of the silver coin of James VI. of Scotland, 
vulgarly called the ^Sivord Dollar. 2600 Holland Livy 
XVL Argt. 390 Combates of ’swordfensois at the sharpe to 
the utterance. 26x5 Crooke Body of Man 355 In the single 
Combats of Sword- Fencers (called Gladiatores). 2868 
Darwin Anim. <5; PI. xxvl II. 349 Pouters piopeily have 
white primary win^-feathers, but not rarely a ‘’sword- 
flighted’ bird, that is, one with the few first primaiies dark- 
coloured, appears, c 1325 Gloss. W, de Bibbesw. in Wright 
Voc. 265 Ta renge, thi ’swerd-girdeL 2^3 in W. H. Tur- 
ner Select, Rec. Oxford (2880) 43 It* for ij swerde gyrduls. 
*574 tf- Marlora^s Afoc. 22 A swoordgirdle decked with 
golde [Rev. i. 23) is a souldiorlyke furniture. z6oi Holland 
Pliny xxxtii. xii. II. 4B3 Their sword girdles.. gingle againe 
with thin plates of silver. 2647 Hexham i, A sword-girdle, 
een szvaerdt.riem. 1532 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scott. (1905) 
VI, 22 To be scalbariis and to bynd *sw'erd handis to the 
King, ane alne and half quartar vcluett. 2632 J, Hayward 
tr. BiondPs Eromena 145 Wounding him with a main blow 
on the elbow of the sword hand. 2705 Collier J?xr. Mor. 
Suhj, iiL Pain 26 *Tis like a Wound in the Sword Hand j 
the JMan is disabled in that which should defend him. x88z 
Tennyson Charge Heavy Brigade iv, They rode, or they 
stood at bay— Struck with the sword-hand and slew, 2694 
N. H. Ladies Diet. 407/1 (bis) Your Spruce Crevai-strings, 
’Swords-knots, and the rest of your Finical Dxess. 2722-24 
Pope Rape Lock i. 101 Where wigs with wigs, with swoid- 
knots sword-knots strive, Beaux banish beaux, and coaches 
coaches drive. 1802 James Milit. Did. s.v., All officers 
belonging to the Britbh army aie directed to wear sword- 
knots of a peculiar colour and make. iBSr Kipling De- 
parim. Ditties^ etc. (1899} 68 One swoid-knot^stolen from 
the camp. 16^ Milton P. L. xi. 67a So violence Pro- 
ceeded, and Oppression, and ’Sword-Law. 2805 James 
Milit. Diet. (ed. 'AiSxvordda'zVf When a thing is enforced, 
-without a due regard being paid to established lules and 
regulations, it is said to be carried by swoid-law, or by tbe 
Mill of the strongest. 2837 Browning Strafford iv. j, Who 
bade him bicak the Parliament, Find some pietcxi for setting 
op swoid-Iaw ! 1807 J- E. S.mhh Phys. Bot. 368 Mr. Gaw- 
ler s elucidations of the Ensatoe. ’Swoid leavtd plants. 
c xS6o H. SiUAET SeavtarPs Catech. 3? What is the use of 
a ’sword matt To keep the chafes ofl the lanyards of lower 
rigging, backstays, &c.. .Swoid mats are usually made with 
neitle stuff. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) lab The fuiling 
gaskets., ore made of ’sword matting. 2603 Flojiio Mon- 
taigne 11. xvi. (163?) 356 Thc«e men ’sword-minded can 
death entertaine. ^2593 Marlowe .Fifzt'. //, L ii, Vnlesse 
his biesl be ’swoid pioofe he shall die. 7^2625 Webster 
Appins < 5 * Virginia V. iii, My skin is not swoid-pioof. 2822 
Prahd Poems 2E65I.96 Swotd-pioof thenceforth from 
top to toe. 2647 Trapp Comm. 2 Pet. iL 24 We can hardly 
believe the power of ’swoid-salve. 2630 R. Johnsons 
Kingd. ^ Commvv. 282 The [French] King hath nothing of 
bis Noblesse, but •Swoid-service. 2892 Cochran-Patrjck 
Mediseval Scot. J. 6 Strangeis in blood to the tribe often 
joined a sept, and xecrived a portion from the chief, giving 
in return their swoid-service and customary dues. 2854 
G. Latham AatHe Races Russian Emf. Sarmatian 
fas a Scandinavian would say) on the ’sword-side. as 86 t Sir 
F. Palcrave Norm. leEng. il 111.(1864)111. 173 He argued, 
that he and Duke Robeit w ere of equal rank, by reason of 
their consanguinity, Swoid-side and Spindle-side counter- 
changed. 2872 CoTTS Scenes tjr Char. Mid. Ages 320 Seme 
’swordsmitbs chanted magical verses as they welded them. 
2894 Archaeologia LIV. 45 Of tbe churches m (he City 
to-day, thirty have one ’swoid-sland each. 1852 Bailey 
Festusit^.s) 520 Once more the blaring ’swordstar shewed 
in Heaven. 2858 Simsionds Diet, Vradfj ^Su'Otd-stick, 
a ivalhing-rane concealing a sharp, rapier-like weaperu 
1906 C. N. & A. M. Williamson Car of Destiny xxxvui, 
The old man bad come out of the bouse with a Toledo 
sword-sticL 2827 Hose Every-day Bk. II. 2196 He w?s 
assisted by a wretched looking female, who was a ’sword- 
swallower. 2902 W. R. H. Trowbridge Lett, her Mother 
to Elis. xxxi. 153 The sword-swallower did some amaring 
things, and smacked bis lips, as if the swords lasted nice. 
1873 Routledge's Yng. Centl. Mag. Feb. 237/2 What he 
told me about his ’sword swallowing was even more curious. 
1858 Baird Cycl. Nat. Sct.^ . .’Sword-taik. 

2660 ’Swordtaker [see Sword-bearer d}. 2858 Carlyle 

Bredk. Gt. viii. iL (1872) III. 9 He wears bis sword, has 
no ’sword-iash KPorte-iple). i860 Wraxall Ltje in Sea 
i. 16 The Grampus, or ’Sword-whale.. attains a length of 
twenty-five feet. 2646 G- H. Hils tr. Casivtire's Odes 21 
Forbrare cruell men to multiply With fire, ’sword-wrackj 
your single destiny. 
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SWORDDESS. 


e. In names of plants having sword-shaped 
leaves or other parts, as sTvord aloe (see qnot,) ; 
STVo^-bean, the genus Eniadc, and CcnarjaUa 
glcdiatc, from their large flat pods ; sword-fem, 
name for several ferns with long narrow fronds, 
as the genus Xipkopttris, XephroUpis exaliaia and 
other species, and Grcmmitis amtralis\ svrord- 
flag, the yellow water-flag, Iris Pscudacortts \ 
STVord-fiax, a name for the New Zealand flax, 
Phorrtiiitm {erMX\ sword-lily [Cf. Du. ssraard- 
hlie^ G. schwertlilie^ etc.], the genus Gladiolus \ in 
quot. 1S45 applied to some water plant ; sword- 
rasli, -sedge, an Australian sedge, Lepidosponna 
gladjatum ; sword-weed, a name for Cassia 
occidentalism from its sword-shaped pods. See also 
Sword-grass. 

*73 * Miller G^d. Diet, s.v. Alee^ A/ricana c&ulcsccus^ 
fclih minus glaucts caulan nmple'itr.itbus^Jlonhus mthris. 
The ^Sword Mot. 1833 Simmonds Diet. Trade Suppl., 
*S«ord Bean. 1829 Loudon* Plants, Xi/^Iieris, 

^Sw'ord-Fcm. XSS4 Jeffeeies Zl/e cf Fields 56 You must 
push through the reed grass to find the *&v,*ord*fia.gs, iSjr 
R. H. Huttos* Ess. 1. 6t The little clo-.-er cou^petes success, 
fully even with xht Ihermimn tenax, the *sword-flax. 1786 
Abercrombie Arr. xa Card. Assisi. 73 Gladielus, *sword- 
Uty, or corn-flag. X84S Bso.vxrvc FU£ht cf Ditehess xm, 
Where the bold sword-lily cuts the clear waters. 1875 MeU 
hsurne Spectaisr z\ Aug. 190/ 1 The wrapping-paper, manu- 
factured from the ^Su-ord-rusb grovring at Portlani 1877 
Vos* Mu*eller Bat, Teach. 1-4 (Morris) Lepidosiertna 
the great ‘Sword-sedge of our coasts. 

Sword, V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irons. To equip or arm with a sword. (See 
also SWOBDED.) 

In quot. used sarirically ia reference to the previous 
spealcer's words, and ia double sense : see a. 

a x6rd BE.\uit. & Fi_ TAttle Fr, Lassyer r.\ i, Sam. My 
bingdora for a STi*ord ! Cham. He sword you presently. He 
claw your stda coat too. 

2. To strike, slash, or kill with a s^Yord. Also 
chsol. or intr. 

1863 Sala Caiiedr. Dar.^ereits I Il.iv. 144 That ccafouuded 
OScer that I s>vorded- xa7r TEN*N*^*so>t Last Tcurr.. 473 
Swordiag right and left Men, women, oa their sodden Ihces. 
xBSa Jeffejues Bevis I. L 24 The burdocks aad the rest 
were not high enough yet, the^ Paj*Eita scoundrels had 
not grown tall enough. .to be slaia v.nih any pleasure, and : 
a sease that you were ^'aliant^y swordiag. j 

3. iratts. (Jigi) To thrust or put forth like a I 
sv/ord. noiiee-jise. 

xS*7 Clare Skeph. Cal 53 .-Ind mint and fiagleai^ swordiag 
high Their blooms to the unheeding e5*e. 

Sword(e, obs. forms of Sward. 
SwoTd-ljearer. [Cf. ON*, jrj^rds^nsrf.] A 
person ^Yho beats a sword, a. spec. A municipal 
ofBcial who carries a sword of state before a 
magistrate on ceremonial occasions. 

1431 Rec. Si. Ifary at Hill (tjot) 15 The Mayres Swerd 
berer for the tyme beyng. <t X47X ReUs cf Parli. V. 396/t 
Kerver and Swordberer to the said moste heynous Traj-tour. 
xsx8 Star Chamber Cases fSelden Soc.) II, 143 OScers of 
the same Towne, as Recorder, To-B*ue derke, Swordberer, 
attorney and other- at^^CuLSiESOo:< Hlst.Reb. z\'i.§xi3 
The Citj* of London sent a Letter to him by their Sword- 
Bearer, TyoS LorA, Gaz. Xo. 4164/5 His Lordship . .carried 
the Sword barehead^J before Her Majesty.. to the Chur^ 
where the City Sword-bearer recrir’d it from his Lordship. 
^*734 North Zrrrr (1820) I.eji There w« one Row in oSce 
of sword bemW ; wbi^ ia that town [sc. Bristol] is pronounced 
sorterer. I though: it sounded like Cerberus. 1835 Ap/, 
ATttv/o. Ccr/cr. Rep. z. 60 ITie Sword-bearer [of Gloucester] 
is elected for life by the co.-poratiou. . . His only duties are to 
attend upon the mayor, aad to carry the sword. 

b. An attendant oa a military man of rank, or 
on -a chief, who carries his master’s st^'ord when 
not worn. 

1660 in Vemey Mesn. (1034) IL *5* 'Yhat the S word-bearcr 
brought cf Moake’s coming up, may bee lalsly rendered by 
Hm. . 

* c. gctu One who carries or wears a sworn, 

• 1530 Palscr. xjlh Swerdeberer, /2r*xr despee. xjsS 

Euyot, .IfaMrrs^Arrw.aswordebearer. iST^ Jewel Vieos 
Bull Pl-Hs 1^(1532)4 fSainlJ Paole the Swerdebearet, xSoa 
jAiiES MiSi. Diet., SessrdFearer, one who wears 3 sword. 

d. A mler or ma^strate having authority to 
punish ofleaders (with allasioa to Rom. siu. 4). 

i65o R- Coke fttsHce VhuL 32 Though he makes no 
difference between Swordbearers and Swonitakers, between 
Gods Ministers, and Tbeeves and Robbers; yet the Holy 
Ghost does, for Gxis Minister is a Swordbearcr. 1691 
Baxter Hat. Ch. xL 49 Supposing such Bishops qualifled 
aad usurping none of the Sft*ord -bearers power. 

e. One of an order of knights in Poland, founded 
in 1204: see Poet-glaive. 

x 6 s 5 [sec PoRT-ctAnx]. 1693 a Emzllane's Hist. M mast. 
Orders 287 Of the Order of Tcutoniri: KuTghts, Mamanes, 
or Sword-bearers. 17=8 Ckamseks Cyd. s-v. Tertieile, la 
1204, Doke Albert had founded da Order of Swerd -bearers, 
PariUtames. 1784 H. Clark Hist. Kr.ishihsod ll. ^ 
Albert then BIshsp cf Livcaia.. prescribed to these KnighK 
the Cisterrian rule and habit, r£=. a long white mantle and 
black hoad; on the breast two swords in saltire, w..ence 
they tad the tide of Bre&rcn Sword-Bearers. 1841 Penny 
Cyst. XX. 24S/X Most of these [German] families settl^ 
there [sc. in the Baltic proriuces] when the Ord er c , the 
Knights Sm'ord-bearers was the acknowledged sot'creigu c* 
these countries (mw X300 to xssoX 
Hence S-wro*rdbeanrersliip, the oSce of a swore- 
bearer (sense a). I 


*535 Cranmer Z.ei. to Cruvncell m idlsc. Writ, (Parker 
Soc.) 1 1. 507 His preferaient unto the room of the sa*ord- 
bearership cf London. 

SwO*rd-bea-Tillg, <i. Bearing a sword ; that 
is a sword-bearer. 

a xooo Caedntoris Gen. 1060 (Gr.) pe aSellngas sweord- 
berende settaa hetoa. i6ot Wee\*er bisrr. Mari. (Roxb.) 
2x7 The king.. As Gods sword-baring minister appointed 
*890 Cent. Dici.%.\\ Sword-bearing Hummiag- 

bird [Dccimastes esisiferus^ 

SwOTd-blade. The blade of a sword. 

140^ Durham Acc. Red ia Fn^. Hist. Rev. {x£99) XIV. 
52X Lt soluta Johaant Felanceby pro xi swerdblad pro les 
belowes^[of the forgej, u</. 1545 Rates of Cusieme Ho. 
b vj b, Knyues called swerdbladcs the dossen vi.s, vtiil c. 
x6ao^in Foster En^. Factories Jjtd. (1906) 215 There is sorce 
a knifle or a swordblade in the fleetc. a 1700 Evelvn Diary 
30 SepL 1644, The Mills where they hammer and polish the 
sword-blad^ 1784 Cowper Task 11.31S It [sc. satire] may 
correct a foible, may chastise The frea& of fashion, regulate 
the dress, Retrra^ a sword-blade, or displace a patclu 
1842 Borrow Blllela Spain xxxvi, la old times, .the sword- 
blades of Toledo were held ia great estimation. xBsa 
Th.ackee.ay Esmond iii. xiii. She.. turned pale at the sight 
of her brother and kinsmaa, drawn swords, broken stvord- 
blades, and papers yet smouldering xo the brazier- 

b. atlrib. Sucordd/tade bond, note, one of the 
securities issued by the Szoorddlade Compasiy, 
a speculative company in London incorporated 
15 Sept. 1691 for the mannfactnre of hollow sword- 
blades ia the North of England, which failed and 
was taken over by London merchants who specu- 
lated in forfeited lands in Ireland. 

f*7®3 y^lc. He. Cemmens IreLsnd 9 Oct. 331/1 The 
Gov*eruor and Company for hollow* Sword-Bbdes ia Eng. j 
land.] X707 Luitkell Brief Rel. (iZp7) VL 192 Its said 
a quo w a r r a nto will he brought against the sword blade 
company. xtoS Lend. Gaz. No. Lost.., between 

the Mine-Adventure-Omce oa Suow-hill, and the Sword- 
B!ade-OSce in Birchia.Iane,a..Pod:et-Ca5e, in which were ' 
the following Notes:.. Three Sword-Blade-Notes,. .Xa 41. | 

for 12I. xos,, Na 19, for 23L 10s., No. — for 30I. 1725 in 

J. Collyer Ref. Cases Crt. Chancery (1S47) IL 363 rsie, 

A. 11, being tU of thearioiess whereof he died.. said, ‘Now, 
my dear .Ana, take these (vrr. a bank note and a sword- 
blade bond), they are yours.* 

t Sword-brotner. Obs. [f. Swobd sb. ~ 
BEOTHERri. C.L'S\i.G.ssccrtbr!>dtr.,'b\'&G.ssc:ri. j 
bntoder (G. scksserlbrstder Hist.), MDa. szierd- j 
bredsr = Stvoim-BE.iEER e.J .A. comrade in arms. I 
c i«5 Lav, 4144 I A walle nine rihle farea to stal feile 
to-gene k®^e swerd broh er e a J?e bexene beoh for-sworne. 
/Fd 30553 He bigon pane svikedom oppea his sweord 
bro^rea. 

Sworded (s^id&3, so^idM), a. [f. Swobd sb, 

4- -ED -.] Quipped or armed with a sword, 
c xooo .^Elfxjc Gram, xliii. (Z.) 257 Cladius swurd, 
tus ^eswirdod. cxooo VercelU MS. IL 7Sb (ia Kapler 
Centrib. OE. Lexlce^ii pa cwomoa Jjaxr semainga iwesea 
caglas to him ^escildode & gesweordode [BlUkl. Hem. eex 
:;esceldode Sc gespero d e). CZ400 Maunoe\*. (1839) xH. 137 
Thei kmowe-T cot howto bemdoihed; cow Iong,noivschort, 
..now s%»'erded, now daggered. 1470-85 Malory .-irihitr 
AiiL xxxLt. 333 Whan sir Tristram was armed as hym lyked 
b^ aad wel shelded and swerded. 2629 Milton* Hrnin 
Xaiiv. ad. The helmed ChcruHm .And ST^ided Seraphim. 
*^34 M*. Wood Feev En^. Presp. il vH, Being double 
pistold, and well swerded. 17x1 E AV.aro Fulgns Brzi. 
v\tL 87 Such a brave surprizing Train Of swotded Boa's, 
and armed 3Iea, 2798 W. Taylor in iifonthiy Mag. V. 3^ 
Nor James, nor sworded Paul, Watch ia the cross -shap d 
hall ; Nor the first martyr of a madding crowd. xSos Ccle- 
KZDCE SeparaSicti i A sworded man whose trade is blood- 
1854 AV’HrTTXER The Raidiiion i^ I thought cf Xibeity 
JIarched hand-cufied down that sworded street. i£3o L 
Wallace Beti'Hur 507 A Caesar helmed and s^'crded. 
b. ttansf. Having some part resemblm? a sword- 
x6Si Grew Mitueiim l v. L S7 VTiether this Fi^ be Mvd- 
perous, is uncertain ; j*et being cf the orded-Idnd, I have 
ventur’d here to describe the Head. 2852 Bailey Fesiits 
(ed. s) 495 .A maiv'el mightier Lhan the sworded smr. 1897 
F. Tkomkon* Ode Setting Sun New Poems xiSMtere is 
the Naiad 'mid her sworded sedge? 

SwordCT (s^rdnj, so-udai). [t SwoRD so. -r 
-EB^, after L. gladiator Gladiatob.] 

1. Oae who kills another with a sword, an 
assassin, cut-throat ; one who habitually fights 
with a sword ; a gladiator. 

*593 Sh.aks. 2 Hem VI. w. L 135 .A Roamne Sworder, aad 
B^derto slaue Murder’d sweet TuUy. i5o5 — Ant. If CL 
in. xuL 31 Cffisar will. .be Stag’d to th’shew Against a 
Swrder. iSaS Scorr F. ZT. Perth ri, I am honest, aad so 
forth, you would say, but a hot-hmiaed brawler, and comm^ 
sword& or stabber. 2837-42 Hawthor.ve Tzcice-Uld 7. 
(xEji) II. 2. 35 These mercenary swerders and mus-zeteYS- 
1S95 Atherxrum 15 Jxme 778/= -A naked babe.. turns his 
smding face to the truculent sworder who is about to exe- 
cute the behest of the weak Herod, 
b. = SWOBD-BEAREB C. 


j L The common name of Xiphias gladizis, a large 
^ fish_ of the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Pacific, 
■ having the upper jaw prolonged into a sword-like 
W'eapon j the flesh is used for food. Also extended 
’ to other species of the genus Xiphias and related 
genera. 

Also applied locally to several fishes of slenderelcssaled 
fora, as the g^Ssh or garpike [Belcrx vidgaris), the baiter- 
. fish or sotted g^el {CcJiSrcnctns or Mur^zeides run- 

\ «<r//Kx), also called Swordick, and the cutlass-fish cralvery 
^AeiA[Tnchiuruslepiurus\ Also.the gmamis or kxlltf 

1 KVrea gladietcr), ajeroaoas toothed cetacean, * 

• Ibis j’cre were taken iiij gret 

^shesbilwen Gxeth fitlindoa: one was called mors marine, 

I pe semind, .A swerd fj'ssh, & ):« other twevn wer whalJ^ 
i «4w J. Russell Bk. Huriure £35 Salt s^^yTd-fyschesavtuy 
& fj-se, a 15S6 SiDN-EY Arcadia iil 129x2) 517 The sword- 
fish, against the w-hale; the Rhinoceros against the ele- 
phaaL 16x3 Descr, Bermudas in Force 7><icir (1S44) III. 
IIL 22 The Sword-fish swimmes \-nder the Whale, and 
pneketh him vpward. 1646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iil 
xxxiL i63 The home of the Pristis or Sword-fish. i6c8 
Gurvall Chr. in Ann. wse 14. il xv. 4- lb- sword-fish, 
which Plutarch saiih, hath. .a sword ia the head, but no 
heart to use iL 1706 Phulips (ed. Ke.’sey), Sxvcrd-Fish, a 
Sea-fish which has at the end cf the uppeV Jaw, a AVeapea 
like a Sward. .; It also has Vents near the Eyes, to spout 
forth Water, with seT. en Fin& 27^ Pekkavt Brit. ZccL 
HI. 12S The swerd fish is said to be very voracious. 2820 
Shelley Areihusa 63 Ihe shadowy waves Are as greea as 
the forest’s night Ontspeeding the shark. And the swwd- 
fish daxk. 1839 T. Be.\ie Fat. Hist. Sperm Whale 40 It 
IS said by whaler^ that the ‘ thresher * and the sword-fish 
attack the whale xa ccajunciioa. 

b. atlrib. 

xBSS Goode Amer. Fishes 249 Upon the end cf the 
* shank* fits the head cf the harpoon, kcowm by the nam» 
of Sword-fish iron, lily-irca, and Indian-dart.* lEgx Ctfrr/. 
Diet. s.v.,^ Suserdfsh sucker, a lecora, Echerxis brecJ.y^ 
ptera, which often fastens ca swordfishes. 1897 Kiflino 
Cepi. Ceur. %'i5i. 190 .A Gloucester sword-fish beau 
a TheEonthem cosssltWz^iosi Uoreda oi Xif hies. 
1771 Encoct.Brii. L 4S7 The neiv Southern Cbnsteilatioas 
[include).. Dorado, Xi/hias, The Sword Fish. 

Hence SwoTd£:sliennnn, a vessel employed in 
fishing* for s^'ordfish ; SwoTdfitshery, SwoTd- 
fi^hing*, fishing for s^voidfisb. 

TVee Ccngregatienaliii eo .Aug. ((^L Diet.) Sword- 
fiahing is the ncsst popular way cf spending the day [at 
Block Island], 1BS5 C- F. Holder Marvels Aram. Life 61 
Tht Thumbscrew was a stv ord-fishermac, long, low aad 
rakish. 

SwoTd'grass. A nsme for several different 
plants \\ilh sword-shaped leaves, as the sword-lily 
(^Glcdtolus)i Areitaria {Spngulcrid) segeialisf 
Blelibtus segelclis or sulcata, and various grasses 
and sedges, as the reed canan-grass Pkclaris 
arundinacta, Arvndo canspicua oi New Zealand, 
and Cladiuni psiiteccrum of Australia. 

2£95 Florio, Gledelc, an berbe called great Galaagsll or 
swetdgrasse. 1647 Hexham u QicrH), Sedge, cr Swerd- 
gra^sc, WcSerdis^ xTtS Chambers CytL s.v. Acentx, 
Ibe false Acon3 is the ccmxrctx Swtard-gxais, 1749 [see bj 
1823 Blacker. Mag. XIV. 150 A sert cf lo-^g swoid-grass 
lhai grows about marshes aad the sices cf lakes. 1833 
Texn*2S0N* May Queen n. ^■ii, lYben.-thesuxameralis blon* 
cool Oa the ozl-gxuss and the swerd-grass. aad the bciru-h 
in the pooL 1E59 Mayne Expes. Lex,, Swerd-grass, cem- 
moa came for the Phasgauiuvz. 2872 A Domett KoKet) 

X S. X72 The great plumes far and wide of the swcrd-giass 
aspire;. 

b. ettrib. in collectors’ names for moths of the 


*537 [CoVESDAtr] Orig. 4 Spryn^ ef Stc^ 
Sweaidcrs. This order weareth whyt tc Ju rerte 
sweardes crosse ■waye vnca a whyte cole (!cstek which 

si'-nlfy thejT bloudy knigfat bode, 

2. One skilled in the use of the swora ; a swotgs- 

iSrx Scott Ld. ef Isles il xriu, AVIrix blade advanc^ 
etch Chieftais bold Show’d ir^ the Sworder s form cf c.d. 
xSao Brtmc fvan xv. xSx, The third, a ® ® 

swa-der, took The blons opoa fcis cutktss. X87S Xarl 
Alcemarle Fifty Vears Life L xo6 A splendid ha-semaa, 
a dextercas FT»-c:der. , __ 

SwoTdfisK [f- Sword sh. + Fish shA CL 
MLG. sxvsrtvzsrk, G- sehsrsrtjisch, etc.] 


genus Cclccavtpc. 

1749 B. Wilkes Eng. Meths tr BiUterfies S Tl.e Swerd- 
pass moth. Mr. Rcsel xnferas us, That the (^trpillar of 
this Fly feeds ca the Orache;..! cncc lock one cf these 
! Caterpillars, full gro'w-a, feeding ca the Suerd -grass in the 
‘ Marshes at Rolherhith. 1832 J. Rzn-n*ie Buite^. ^ M. 65 
; The Swerd Grass [C[clccampa] excleia..) appears ia April 
] or May, and the middle cf October. 

' Swordick (S^jdik). [Obscure.] A local came 
of the butter-fish (cf. Swordfish i). 

xEos Barky Orkney Ibe Spotted B’enny ihlennius 
gunrxllus, Lia. SysL) which, from the fera cf its body, has 
here get the came cf swerdkk. x£^ [see Gl’N'kelJ. 

Swo'rding, ’obl. sb. [f. Swobd o*. 4 - -ihg 1 .] 
Striking with a swerd ; exercise with the sword, 
fencing (in quot, ettrib.'). 

5 289X Ca:t. Did., Szzxrrdirg, slashing with a sword. 1899 

Crockett (roco) 54 , 1 also wee: the swordiag 

} prim at the last vrzppcnslx'sr. 

, Swo'rdillg',//f- Obs. OT arch. [f.SwoBDzr.: 

: see -INC -.] ilartial, \^arlike, military. 

: x 5 xx SfEED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvL 4 CS The Duke breech: 

I with him foure fctmdrcth men, the Earle cf Salisbury fice 
! hundreth,the Earle cf Warwickeslrebundrcth; D:e Duke* 

! cf Excestcr and Semrr erse; eight bu.*sdreih, the Earle cf 
KordxnmberUad, the Lords Egremcnt a.*:d Chfibrd fifiecse 

hendresh. This was tie fashion cf that swerdmg age. tfx 6 s 9 

Br. BR0WN**r3 Sem. (1674) H- H. 20 Our Icre-fathers.. 
lived in those Swarding times, when ^1 was xn an uprere. 
xSSo SwiNTONX Queen-Mciker l xu. There sworCjag-cea 
are hcUer thtags tuaa we. _ rt e- 

Swordless (Sf *^dle5, so>*rdlts), a. [f. Swoed 
sb. + -LESS.] Pestitute of a sword ; not having, 

t-eytyiriCT, OT usiug a SWOrO- 
cx44a Parimxpe <334 Hys swerde he smette a-gerce the 
gish^ae Be the hyi: hit tTake,..The darryi were gUede.. 
Fc' swerdtlcs was Partonopc. X 4 r ®“£5 MaLORv Arthur l 
V. lx And so 1 iheught my brodcr^ syr kay shcldjtct ic 
ylurdles. a iSx4 S/aniards 111. i. ia Fere EriL Theatre 
in, 254 My haad..Insunc:b-c rushes to my swcrdlas side. 



SWOBDLET, 


352 


SWOT, 


1815 Bvron Parhina Ix, With swordless belt, and fetter’d 
hand.” 2883 Whittier Our Country xviii, The swordless 
commonwealth of Penn. 1889 Corbett Monk xiii. 187 In 
their midst rode Lambert with swordless scabbard. 
Swordlet (soaudlet). nonce~wd, [f, SwoitD 
+ A small sword. 

2884 R. F. Burton Pk. Sioont 169 A specimen of the 
I\Ianquema Swordlet drawn to scale. 

t Swordlin^. Obs, 7'ar^~\ In 6 swerdlynge. 
[ad. early mod.G. ywertlinck^ f. swert Sword sh. 
+ -liiich^ -LING 1 2 ; a rendering of L. 

gladiolus!] In quot. app. denoting the yellow iris 
or water-flag {Iris Pseudacorus). 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 23 Iris, .hath Icaueslihe vnto the 
herbe called Gladiolus, that is to saye, the glnddon or 
swerdlynge. 

Swo'rdxaau. Now rare or Obs, (replaced by 

Swordsman). Pl.-meru [f.SwoRDrJ. + Man 

1. A man who uses or fights with a sword; a 
gladiator ; one skilled in, or addicted to, using a 
sword; spec, one skilled in fencing: « Swords- 
man I. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (RolU) V. 23 pat swcrdman was i, 
slawe, C2440 Promd. Parr, 483/1 Swerde man, or he pat 
vsythe a swerde, gladiator, 24.. Gcst of Robyn Hode 
clxix. in Child (18S8) III. 64/2 Thou art one of the 

be«;t sworde*men That cuer jTt sawe I. 1500 Orius Vocal.^ 
Gladiator, a swerd mane. 1649 Ter. Tavlor Gt, Exemp. 
11. Ad Sect. xii. 58 Peter was the boldest of the twelve, and 
a good Sword-man. 2652 NicJiolas Papers (Camden) 290 
It is here said your favourite Dr. Froissard is become of 
late a quarrelsome sword-man. 2670 Milton Hist. Eug,\\, 
Wks. 2851 V. 248 Cuichelm..sent privily Eumcrus a hir’d 
Sword-man to assassin him. 1692 Sir W. Hope Fencing-^ 
Master (cd. 2) 264 , 1 have given you the Directions to make 
you a Sword-Man. 1728 D. McBane (riV/r) The Expert 
Sword-Man’s Companion : or the True Art of Self-Defence. 

b. A soldier who fights with a sword ; one of 
a body of troops armed with swords ; hence, an 
armed follower. 

c 2400 Laud Troy Bk, 26673 The speremen ride, the bowe- 
men schotc, . .The swordmen smyie f: strokes ^eue. 142a 
Yonce tr. Seer. Seer. 215 In the ryght hande of thjme 
enemys, the Swerde mcne; In the lyfte hande, the lusters 
wyth^Sperls. 2620 Cal, St, Papers /re/, (2874) 4x6 It h to 
he wished that the swordmen, not only of UUtcr but of 
Connaught, were transmitted upon this occasion to Swethen 
or Virginia. 2622 Sir J. Davies JPAy /reland, etc. (1787) 
35 They and all theirsword-men should clearly relinquish. , 
unto the King,. all their lands., which they held in Leinster. 
1617 Moryson liin, u. 100 Two things remained to settle 
the Kingdome. First the ridding Ireland of the Swordmen. 
1632 Steir C/iambtr Cases (Camden) 113 There were manie 
accusacions against Hugh Erswlcke and his sn’ord-man* 
*669-70 R. Mostaou in Buceleuc/t PT.^S, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) T. 468 The sword men are discontented to hear they 
are not likely to be employed for a year at least. 

2. A man * of the sword ’ ; a warrior, military 
man, fighter, soldier. Also^^. 

x6ox SiiAKS. A/fs IVelt «. i. 62 Worthy fcllowes, and like 
to prooue most sinewie sword. rnen [pr/rtted -man). 1621-^ 
3* Laud Serm, (1847) *3 David yas a swordman with a 
witness one of the greatest warriors that ever was, 2647 
Ci^RENDON /// jA Reb,\\. §26Thc Earl of Essex, .the most 
Popular man of the Kingdom, and the Darling of the Sword- 
men. 1652 HowELt, Venice 288 How much it did misbecom 
Bishops. .who make profession of a life differing from 
Sword-men, to change the Crosier into Musket rests. 2668 
R. L’Estrance ^ PYr. Quev. (1708) 73 Sword-Men j As 
Generals of Armies, Captains, Lieutenants, Common Sol- 
diers. 2679 C. Nesse Antic/irist 39 Hb sworn swordmen 
the Jesuits, 1708 J. Chambcklayne St. Gt. Brit, l hi. iv. 
(1710) 190 This. .Degree lof Knight Batchelor) .. was,. be- 
stowed upon Go\vn-Men, contrary to the nature of the thing 
(as Degrees in the Univctsitics are sometimes bestowed on 
Sword-men). (2000 Morley v. iv. 413 Such an 

innovation should be a warning not to vote for swordmen 
nor for the Protector’s friends.) 

Hence SwordnmnsEip = Swordsmanship. 

2782 CowPKR Charity 509 No skill in swordmanship, how- 
ever just, Can be secure against a madman’s thrust. 
Sword-pink : see Pink sb,^ (Cf. G. schwert* 
bool!) 

1624 T. Gentleman JVayto IVealth 14 These are 
Ves«eb of diners fashions, and not like vnto the Busses,., 
and theybeecalledsomeofthem, Sword-pinks, Flat-bottomes, 
Holland-ioads. 26x6 Capt. J. Smith Deser, Ncio Eng, 23, 
2 or 3000 Busses, Flat boUomes, Sword pinks. 

Swo’rd-play. \OK,sweordplegaf i,S\\ouiisb. -r 
Play sb,] 

L f a. Eight, battle. OP, b. The action of 
plying or wielding a sword briskly, as in fencing ; 
the art or practice of fencing. 

a 2000 IVa/dere 13 (Gr.) Dy ic 5 e sesawe ast Sam sweord- 
pieman. .wig forbu?;an. 2627 Hakewill /ipol, iv, iv. § 9. 
319 Truly 1 tbinke there is at no time a greater concourse of 
the people then at the sword-playes. 2647 Stapvlton 
yuvenal 4S ^Vben there was any sword-play, or fighting on 
the stage. 2889 Cosan Doyle Micah C/arke 205 , 1 studied 
sword-play under Signor (^ntarini. 1904 Windsor Mag, 
Jan. 29S/2 His sword-play was like fla«;hes of lightning. 
29x0 Ecebton Castle in ETtcyel, Brit. X. 250/2 UTie new 
[27th century] French sword-play was.. very neat, ..and., 
even more deadly than the old fence. 

c. fig. Spirited or skilful controversy or debate. 
1847^ Bunsen Chttrch of Future Pref. p. xxvii, I have not 
the slightest intention . . of involving myself in any literary 
sword-play. 2902 L. Stephen Stud. Bio(sr. III. rx, 289 To 
emoy the spectacle of intellectual swordpUy. 

2 . A kind of sword-dance, rare, 

2882 Elton Origins Eng, //ist, v. 123 If no duel occurred 
during the meal, the guests were entertained with a sword- 
pby. 


Swo*rd-play!er. Now rare or Obs. One 
skilled in sword-play; chiefly, a gladiator; also, 
a fencer. 

24. . Nom, in Wr.-Wulcker irfijyi Hie gladiator, a swerd- 
placr. 2538 Elyot Addit., Bustuanj, sworde players, 
whicbe went before the ded corpsis whan they were borne 
to be burned. 2553 ‘Kozn Decades {/ixh.) its Settlnge them 
in order of battell after hb swoordeplayers fxsshion. 1586 
J, Hooker Hht, /ret, in Ho/ins/ted II. 27/x The plaie or 
game of swordplaiers or mnisters of defense. 2608 vVillet 
1 /exapla Exod. 640 A Romane Emperour b said to haue 
seene in his smaragd the sword players as they did fight. 
2627 [sec swordfghi. Sword sb, 6 a). *671 Milton Samson 
^23 Have they not Sword-players, and cv'ry sort Of 
(jymnic Artists? 1693 Drydem Jtivenal sv, (1697)71 In a 
Prize of Sword-Players, when one of the Fencers had the 
other at hb Mercy, the Vanquish’d Party implor’d the 
Clemency of the Spectators, 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxxv, 
‘Nayl'said the Countess,..* Would j'ou hold me out as a 
prbe to the best sword-ptayer?* 

So t Sword-playlnff = Sword-play r b. 

14., Lat.^Eng. Voc.iu Wr.-Wfilcker 586/35 Gladiatura, 
a swerdpleyynge, or bokeler pleyyngc. 251^ Golding De 
Mornay xx. (TS92) 325 Justs,.. Sword playings, Wrestlings, 
buffetings. 

tSword-sliper. .SV. and north, dial. Obs, 
Also 6 -slippar7 -slypper, -slsrper, 6-8 -slipper, 
7-8 -sleiper. [Of Scand. origin (cf. MSw. swerd- 
slipare) ; see Sltpe A sword-sharpener. 

247S-9 in R. Davies Extr, ATutiic. Rec. York (2843) 64 
Solut. Robson SwerdcHper pro j vagina de novo fact, magno 
gladio majoris. 2542 Aec, Ld. Hig/t Treas. Scot, VIJ. 
480 To Thomas Softlaw, suerd slipper, for hb fe in making 
of the Kingis grace skalherci<..xxli. 1584 Ree. Elgin 
(New Spald. Club 1903) I. 175 johne Winfray swordslypper 
in Elgin. i6ox in Pitcairn Ctim, TVt/t/x (Bannatyne Cl.) 
II, ii. 357 Hector Dautdsoune, sword-sHpper in Edinburgh. 
i 65 x Blount Glossogr, (cd. 2I, Sword-slelper, . .a dresser or 
maker of Swords. So used in the North of England ; And 
a Cutler with them deals oncly in knives. 267B Sir G. 
Mackenzie Crim, Lams Scot. i. xxviii. § 2. (1699) 145 In 
Anno 2634. James Clerk was pursued, because a Sword 
being sent by Cuthbertson to Moubray a Sword-slipper 
(etc. 1 . 2688 Par, Re^, Hex/tavt in Chron, Mirah. (2841) 
256 William, son of William Hutchinson, Sword Sliper. 2724 
Extracts tSurg/i Rec, Stirling (2889) 133 John Allan, sword 
slipper in Doune. 

Swordsman so»'jdzm5n). PI. -men. 

[f. gen. of S«'ORD sb. + Man sb.^'] 

L A man who uses, or is skilled in the use of, n 
s^vord ; s/ks. one skilled in fencing. 

/*263o Butler ReM,U7S9) I- **9 As Swordsmen u«e to 
fence With blunted Foylcs, 2802 C. James Mi/it, Diet., j 
Smordsnian , . . at present it generally means a person versed 1 
in the art of fencing. 2825 Lvtton Zieei 1. i, The Sicilian 
Mras a renowned swordsman $ nevertheless, In the third pasi 
he was run through the body. 28*8 Scott F, M, Perth xv, 
Had a common swordsman struck thb fatal blow, he had 
harmed the bone and damaged the m^uscles. z868 E. 
Edwards Ralegh I. xv. 206 Hb animosities were held in 
check by only one curb— he was no swordsman, 
b. » SWOBDSfAN I b. 

2865 J. H. Ingraham Pillar 0/ Pire (2872) 288 'I'he 
Egyptian army consists of swordsmen, macemen, slingers,' 
and other corps. 

2. « Swordman 2 . 

2701 J, pRiSCE (riV/r)Danmomi (21V) Oricnlales lUustres:. . 
wherein the Live.s. .of the Most famous Divines, Statesmen, 
Swordsmen, Physicians (clc,l. Natives of that most noble 
Province {sc, Devon] ,, are memoriz’d. 2852 Mhs. Brown- 
iNG Casa Guidi Wind, i. 693 The swords-man's pass. 

So SwoTdswoman. 

2883 Pall Malt G, 24 Dtp. (Cassell's) A company of twelve 
Viennese swords women will shortly arrive in Pans to give a 
series of entertainments. 

Swo'rdsmansMp. [f. prec. +_- bhip.] The 
quality or art of a swordsman; skill in the use 
of the sword. 

x8si-2 Ruskin Slones Venice I. App. xiv, 382 The mere 
sivordsmansliip and marksmanship of the troops are ofsmall 
importance in comparison with their dbpo->ition. z8ox 
Times 20 Feb, 7/6 Mr. Egerton Castle discoursed^on the 
* Story of Swordsmanship, especially considered in Its con- 
nexion with the rise and decline of duelling.’^ 2899 Daily 
Tel. TO Nov, lo/i The latter bear terrible evidence of the 
swordsmanship of our cavalry. 

b. fig. Skill in controversy or debate, 

[28^ McCarthy Oton Times I. 43 Lord John Russell’s 
swordsmanship was the swordsmanship of Saladin, and not 
that of stout King Richard.) 2886 Blacxie What does 
Hist, Teach 86 The spiritual swordsmanship of St. Paul, 
SwoTdater. nonce-ivd. [f. Sword sb. + -steu.] 
One addicted to the use of the sword. 

2881 Hentv Carnet 0/ Horse viL (1888) 64 , 1 would not on 
any account that any one thought I was a qu.'irrclsome 
swordster. 

Swore, pa. t. and obs. pa, pple, of Swear v, ; 
obs. f. Swire. 

Sworl, Sc. and north, dial. f. Swirl. 

Sworn (swpjn), ppl, a, [Pa. pple. of Swear v,] 

L That has taken or is bound by an oath. 

Sworn brother: either of two companions in arms who 
took an oath according to the rules of chivalry to share each 
other’s good and bad fortunes; hence, either of two com- 
rades or friends who are ab<;oIutcIy faithful or devoted to 
each other; a close or intimate friend or companion. So 
STvorn friend.^ Sworn enemy, /be: one who has vowed 
perpetual enmity against another; hence, a determined or 
irreconcilable enemy. 

<rt2So Gen. 4- Ex. 824 He woren breSere of kinde boren, 
.A^nd abram woren he breSre sworen. c 2384 Chaucer H, j 
Pau/e tit. 2010, I wol ensuren the. .That I shal ncuer fro ! 
the go But be thyn ovne sworen brother, e 2440 Generydes j 


4834 Hb sworn broder he was in sothfastnes. c 2460 Oseney 
Reg.^ 5 Robert Doyly and Roger of luory, sworne brethren 
and i.confedcryd..euerich to oiherbyfeythe and sacrament 
come to the conquest of Inglonde with Kyng William 
baslarde. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 21 Alihongli I had 
beene your sworne and professed foe. 2593 Siiaks. Rich, I I, 
V, t. 23; 1 am sworne Brother (Sweet) 'lo grim Ntccssitie; 
and hee and I Will keepe a League till Death. 2509— Much 
Ado I. i. 73 Who is his companion now? He hath cueiy 
month a new sworne brother. 2603 Knolles Hist, Turks 
(1621) 2152 Those sworne enemies of theChristian Religion. 
*6ix Siiaks. Wint. T, i. ii. 167 Now my sworne Friend, and 
then mine Enemy, a 2661 Fuller Worthies (1840) II, 53B 
Private profit is (though a secret) a sworn enemy to the 
general good. 2780 Cowi-er On Bunting Ld. Mansfields 
Library 2 The Vandals of our isle, Sworn foes to sense and 
law. 2848 Dickens Domhey x, That boy’s father and my- 
self, Sir, were sworn friends. *870 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 690 Cnut.. proposes that they [sc. he and 
Endmund] shall, .divide the Kingdom and become sworn 
brotheis (‘ fratres adoptivi '). 

b. With othersbs. (esp. agent-nouns): Thoroughly 
devoted or addicted to some course of action; re- 
solute, oul-and-out, inveterate. 

2607 Siiaks. Timontw, v. 63 He’s a sworne Riotor. 2808 
Scott Mann. vi. xvi, Ibou sworn horse-courser, bold ihy 

5 eace. 2837 Carlyle />*. Rev, ir. 1. ii, 'I he Soldiers at 
ales.. were in heart sworn Sansculottes. 1856 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. xl. (2872) V. 20 Every theory had its special 
teacher, every paradox its sworn defender. 

2. Appointed or admitted with a formal or pre- 
scribed oath to some office or function. 

Swont broker X see quols, 2855, 2902. 

2433 Roils of Parli. IV, 432/1 Certain bokes and recordes 
of youre Esenequier, made by youre sworn Officers. 2445 
Extr. Aberd.^ Reg. {18441 1 . 24 They sal sell na flesche 
quhill it be prbit be the sworne prisaris. 2499 in J. Bulloch 
Pynours (1887) 57 It was deliuerit be anc suorne ass'iss 
AIe.xander Cbamer forspekarthat lhepynourjs.«al pay [etc.]. 
2603 Siiaks. Meas. for M. 11. i. 20 Ibe Jury. .May in the 
sworne-tweluc haue a thiefc, or two Guiltier then him they 
tr>% 1605 — Lear iii. iv. 84 Swearc not, commit not with 
mans sworne Spouse. 2702 Post Man 1--3 Jan. 2/2 Advt., 
At the Office of Mr, Teniple, Sworn Broker of London. 
2707 E, Smith [titles Phsedra and HippoUtus. A Tragedy 
as It is Acted at the Queen’s Theatre.. by Her Majesty’s 
Sworn Servants. Z793''4 AIati/iews*s Bristol Directory 30 
Dunn. John, Sworn-measurer, Glocestcr-lane. 1818 Shelley 
Rosa/, d- Helen 2S9 'Jo be Hb sworn bride eternally. 18*3 
Scott Quentin D. xxx, I’he Duke of Burgundy, the sworn 
^'assal of France. 2842 Act s «5' 6 Viet. c. T03. § i I’he 
Offices of Comptrollers of the Hanaper, Six Clerks, Sworn 
Clerks, and Waiting CIerks..arc hereby abolished. 2848 
Dickens Dombey ix, One Brogley, sworn broker and ap- 
raiser, who kept a shop where every'description of second- 
and furniture was exnibiled. 2855 F. Playford Praet, 
Hints Investing Alouey 21 Sworn-brokers, who, not content 
with having gained private confidence, have complied in 
addition w'ith certain City regulation.*; ; ns becomingcitizens 
of London, and being sworn in before the Lord Mayor. *90* 
JVestm. Caz. 25 Aug. 7/1 There are some firms who to this 
day have the words * Sworn brokers ’ printed upon their 
business cards... All who aspired to carr>' on business as 
brokers had to attend the Court of Aldermen and be form* 
ally sworn. 

b. Sworn man (formerly written in one word) : 
gC7i. a man bound by oath to the performance of 
a duty or office ; hence, a man bound to strict 
service, a ‘vassal*, ‘henchman’; fspcc. a 26th 
century name for the church officers appointed to 
assist the churchwardens, later called side{s)me7:. 

2571 Grindal Injunctions § 22. C iij. That the Church- 
wardens and sworne men of euerie Parishe shall halfe- 
j-earely.. present to the Ordinarie the names of all such 
persons of their Parbhe, as be., blasphemers of the name 
of God [etc.]. 2582 Fetherstone Dial. agst. Dancing 

C 5, By this you seeme to burthen Churchwardens and 
sworne men -with -periurie. *593 R. Harvey Pliilad. 4 
Brule and hb fcllowes sworncmen were worth all the rest, 
i6xx Bible 'I’ransl. Pref. p 9 Ihey will not trust the people 
with it [xc. the Scripture], no not as it is set foonh by their 
owne sworne men, 2617 Moryson Itin. iii. 204 Being 
found guilty by a lurie 01 twelue sworne men. 28^ Med. 
jrnt. IV, 88 To remove all doubt, six sworn men were 
appointed from different places in the neighbourhood to 
watch her day and night. 2821 Scott Kenilw, vii, Richard 
Varney b my sworn man, and a close brother of my secret 
council. 1890 Eliz. Lamond tr. Waiter of Henley's llusb. 

7 Survey your lands and tenements by true and sworn men. 

3. Affirmed or promised by an oath ; confirmed 
by swearing ; to which one is swoni. 

*8x8 Scott ifr. Lamm, xxxiil, Are you willing to barter 
sworn faith. .to this wretched hypocritical sophistry? 2830 
James Darnley I. v. 207 If it had been to-morrow, I’d not 
have gone upon the thing, for to-day my sworn service 
it out, 2909 tr. llcpf's Hum. Species 7 The Koran requires 
no such sworn evidence. 

b. with prep, or adv. : cf. Swear v . III, IV. 

2869 Adam Smith's W. N. i. v. 1 . 45 uote. Bullion .. not 
the produce of English coin., being called technically 
q^gold. 2898 Wesim. Gaz. 2 July 4/2 Their statistics and 
mmost swom-to facts could not hold water. 

Swosb, variart of Swash. 

Swot, swat (swgt), sb. s!a7!g. [Dialectal 
variant of Sweat sb. 

According to a contributor to A'*, ff Q. ist Scr. 1 . 369^* the 
term originated at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
in the U'-e on one occasion of the expression * It makes one 
swot ' (= sweat) the Scotch professor of mathematics, 
William Wallace.) 

1. Work or study at school or college ; in early 
use spec, mathematics. Hence gen, labour, toil- 
1850 N. ff Q. 2st ScT. I. 352/2 , 1 have often heard miUtar>’ 
men talk ofxzi^f^/.meaning thereby mathematics; and persons 
eminent in that science are termed * good swots 2899 



SWOT. 

Crockett JC ty Kentudy 307 Mary is a good girl, but I own 
It IS no end of a swot to ha\*e to see her home from night- 
school. S905 H. A. Vachell 7 '/:e Hill iiu sx Our object is. . to 
get through the * swat ' with as little squandering of i-aluable 
time as possible. 

2. One who studies hard. 

fsee sense i], 1866 RcutUdge's Every Boy's Ann. 
2?o Oh, you swat 1 * met us at every turn, .and yet the real 
tmth was, that neither Jack nor mj-self did ‘swat*. x8oo 
‘ Martello Tower ' [Capt. Norman] At School <5. Sea 40 
Sometimes a knot of us.. would persuade a good-natured 
swot to construe the forthcoming lesson to us. 

Swot, swat (swgt), V. slang, [f. prec.] inlr. 
To work hard at one’s studies. Also trans. to 
‘get up ‘ mug up ’ (a subject). 

i 85 o Slan^ Diet, (ed. 2), Szvot^ ..to work hard for an 
examination, to be diligent in one’s studies, — Amiy, x 856 
(see prec. 2], 1899 E. Phillpotts Human Boy X20 He >%'as 
swatting like anything m play-hours for a special Old Testa- 
ment history prize. zgoZAthenxum^^ Julyps/a It is the 
case that hoi’s deliberately set themselves to * slack' or 
‘ swot for longer or shorter periods. 

Swot(e : see SooT a, and adv, 
t Swote. Obs, Forms ; i, 3-5 swat, 3 (Zffj'.) 
Bvrest, sweot, i, 3-5 swot, 4 {^Aycnb^ zuot, 4-5 
Bwoto, swoot, Boot, sot, 5 sote. 0 , north, 4-6, 

8 s\vat, 6 swatt. Sc, await. £Com. Teut. (want- 
ing in Gothic): OE. swdt str. n. = OS., OFris., 
LG. swtt, (M)Du. ZTVtet, OHG., MHG. 
str. ra. (G, sch'veiss)t ON", sveiti Avk. m. (MSw. 
svet{t')e, Sw. svett. Da. sved) OTeut. *rtuait‘ 

Indo-eur. *s'wot'd‘j whence also Skr. svedas, L. 
sudor ’^srooidos'). From the weak grade of the 
same root are Skr. svldyate to sweat, Arm. kkirtn 
sweat, Gr. ISpdjs, OHG. sut^tian (MHG. sxvitzen^ 
G. schzuitzen) to SAveat, W. chwys SAveat, Lett. 
swtdri (pi.). In seA'eral of the Germanic languages 
the AA’ord has the twofold signification of sweat and 
blood ; the second surviv’esin G. hunting parlance.] 
L « Sateat sb. 2. 

jElfred Gregory's Past. C, xxxriL 268 Dasr vrscs 
swioe swiSIic ^wwinc, fcSserivassmicelswatagoten. ^xooo 
jElfric Gen, iii. 19 (Gr.) On swate)>inesandwlitan Jiubrlcst 
Hnes bUfes. c xooo Age. Gosp, Luke xxii. 44 His swat was 
swi’lce hlodes dropan on eorSan ymtndt, c 1205 L.vy. 7489 
He swonc i {»on fehte pat al he lauede asweote ICX273 a 
s«*ote]. a XZ2S Ancr, R, 1x2 pet like blodi swot of his oils* 
fule bodie. 01250 Gen, 4 r E-x, 364 In sninc salt tilen 
meten, Din bred wid swotes teres cten. crysoHavelok I 
2662 (peil fouhten so bet woren wode, pat swot ran fro pe I 

crone. 01380 Sir Forumh, 719 paysmyte to gadreposo i 
feste..pat pc soot fram hem gan breste. tfxaSd Chaucer 
Can, Yeom, Prot, d- y*. 23 A Clole leef he hadde vnder his 
hood For swooL rx4oo Lanf rands Cimrg, xo; Also her 
brecpwole stynke Sz her sotes. CX430 Lyoo. r<nus,Maes 
in Lay Folks Mass Bk, App. v. 394 I’o w>*peii away the 
soot of mi’Q inportable labour. 2483 Caxtok Gold. Leg. 
313 /2 Goo to fraunceys and saye to him that he selle to the 
a penyworthe of his swote. 

2375 Barbour Bruce xt. 613 That all Jhaic flesche of 
swat wes ^2425 Wyntoun Cryn. lit. i. 90 He wes all 

for rynnyng hat, And oure drawkit all with s'rat. 15x3 
Douglas jEneis vii.viii.ixs Our all his body bristing furth 
did creip The i^'arm strait. 

2 . ~ Sweat sb, 3. 

0120$ Lay. 17803 pene king. .laionsweoucte&onmuchcle 
swate. a 1250 Prov. jElfrrd 292 in O. E. Misc, 120 If heo 
ofte a swote for-swunke were, 1340 Ayenb. 31 Hi hedden 
leuere lyese vour messen k^oc.aue zuot oper ane slep, 
e 2400 Beryn 493 He cau^t a cardiakiU & a cold sot. c X4a3 
Cast. Persev. 1227 in Macro Plays 1x4 Men lofe wcl now 
to lye stylle, In bedde to take a poroweswot. 
b. = Sweat sb, 3 b. 

2482 Caxton GodyreyixyM, x ri Thehcele, and also the swote 
destroyed them, xssr in Archaealpgia \\^bo') XXXVIII, 
X07, June, 2551. 'The Swatt called new acquyrlance alles 
Stoupe knave and know thy Master began the xxiiij^*» of 
this monethe. 

3 . fg. ** Sweat sb. 9. 

Usually in collocation with swmk (= labour) ; orig. 
noting the actual sweating accompanj’ing labour, with 
special reference to Gen. iii. 19. . . 

072 Blickl. Mom. sg On hungre, & on pursle, and on cyJe 
he bis afeded, on gewnne & on s^rate he leofap. 012^$ 
Lay. 2281 Moni swine mani swot [02203 swat], .polede ich m 
vclde. o 2320 Cast, Love 200 In sw>'nk and swot m world 
to Hue. 2398 Trbvisa Barth, De P. R, xiv. xluc. (ToUem. 
MS ) pe felde is a place of besinesse, of trauayle, and of 
swot, e 1450 Mirk's Bestial 66 per pay schulden . , gcle hor 
mete wyth labour and swot. 

Swo’ther, V, Obs, exc, dial. Forms: I 
awodrian, 3 8 woudpi(e, suoddre, S-9 dial. 
Bwathor, swothor. ^OE. szoodnatty of unascer- 
tained origin.] intr. To sleep, slumber j also, to 
SAVoon. Hence Swo’tlierJiJ. (swatlier, zwodder), 
slumber, droAVsiness; Swo*dder a.y droAvs}’. 

. o 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelman) iii. 5 Ego dorvtivi,etsoyoratus 
sum, ic hnappode and ic swodrode. 0x290 St. Edmona 
26S in .S*. Eng. Leg. 439 Alulel he bigan to sAvoudn as a slep 
him nome. po l>03te him in his swoudringe pat -a whit 
colucre com Fram heuene. **97 Glouc, (Rolls) 5340 A 
day as he weri was & a suoddringe him nom. 0x730 J. 
Hayses Yoc. Dorsetin N. 4^.6thSer,VIlL4S A 
slumber. 2823 Jennings Ohserv. Dial, IV, Er^g-.Z^v^dert 
a droAvsy and stupid state of body or mind. *^7 
yer.'L'L, Zroodder, droA^*syanddu 1 L IVesi. 28S4G. Wilua-vs 
Gloss, in H. 4 Q. ist Sen X. 400 Sweikered, stifled. 1873 
"Williams & Joses Somerset. Gloss., Sv.'aiktr, or Svjolker 
V., to faint. 

■j- Swotred, pa.pple. or a. Ols. (?) 
a X400 Oettmian 1033 Osment ofsent hys armes bljTie, 

VoL. X. 
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Swot reed hyl was and enell to thys sch)-ue, Hid. 1045 The 
launce Avas swot red and croked. 

t SwO’ty, a. Obs, Also 3 awoti, swati. [OE. 
swdli^ sweaty, bloody = MLG. suiilich, early Klem. 
swteligh, MHG. sweizfc (G. sch-.veissig), ON. 
sveilugr : see Swote and -r 1.] = Sweaty 2. 

C893 jElfsed Oros. 111. ix. 134 J>a ongan he hine batSian 
J-mron swa swatigne. niaas Ancr. R. jo. Swoti Iv. r. 
swati] hateren. a lays -Prpv. jElfred 393 m O.E. Misc. 
i3t Gif he for-swunken swoti wuerc. C1400 Destr. Troy 
3S66 My horse, }>at hole wasof Rennyng, All swoty for. .his 
swift course- 

Swouch, obs. {. SoDcn si.\ 

Swoue, variant of Swow 06 s. 
t Swough.. 06 s. Forms : 4 suowa, 4-5 

swough(e, 5 awowe. [Representing an original 
*sTu<g{Ay, prob. related to *sweg{h)-, base of MK 
sioejs (see Sway s 6 ., Swjltl v., branch I).] A 
forcible movement ; impetus. 

3338 R. BaUKSE Chron. (1733) 170 Bot he com with a 
snowe, hat he schip to rof. C138S Chaucer Man c/ Law's 
T. 193 (Hark 7334) O firste menyng cruel firmament With 
hi diurnal swough [other MSS. swclgh] J>at crowziest ay. 
101400 Morte Artk. 1137 Here sivounes he kjmge for 
swoughe of his dynttea I c 1435 Torr. Portugal 548 To the 
chyld he toke a flyght With an howge swowe. a 1440 Sir 
Eglam. 39E He come to hj-m uyth a swowe, Hys gode stede 
undue hym he slowe. 3470-85 Malory Arthur v. Iy, The 
dragon . .comedounewdthsucheaswough and smotethebore. 
Swough(e, obs. If. SouoH shP. 2^ var. Swow. 
Swouii(0, obs. forms of Swooh'. 

Swotmd (swound), s6. Now arch, and dial. 
Forms; 5 swownyd, 5-7 swonndo, 6-7 awownd, 
7-8 swond, 7 (9 diall) swoond, 6- swound. 
[Later form of sviottne, SwooK, with e.screscent d.] | 
A fainting-fit ; = Swoon s6. i b. 

^^2440 Aiyhabei o/ Tates 460 He Avas so flayed he Avas 
like hafe dyed, & fell in a swownyd [sie MS.]. 1470- , 

83 Malory Ar/hurxx, xxiL 838 Syr Gauwayn synked doun 
%-pon hys one syde in a swounde. 2596 Spenser P. Q. 

!A'. vii. 9 When she lookt about, and nothing found But [ 
darknesse and dread horrour, ..She almost fell agalne into i 
a swound. 26x3 Hiero.n tVks, I. 597 As Avhen one is in a 
swond or a slcepe. ^1545 Howell Lett. v. 38 My Lord of 
Sunderland.. got a bruise.. which put him in a swound. 
2700 Dryden PaL <5- Are, 1. 537 His Spirits are so low, his 
Voice is drown'd, He hears as from afar, or in a Swound. 
270910 Lazds Mem.iiZiB} 245 note, She immediately fell ‘ 
into a swond fora considerable time. 1798 CkiLERiocE Anc, 
Mar, V. xxii, It flung the blood into my head. And I fell j 
down in a SAA’ound, 2856 Aytoun Botkwell ii. vi, 1 wakened 
ia the Hermitage Up from my hcRAyswound (rxwe wound]. , 
2863 Loncf. Wayside Inn i. Finale 7 The Landlord stirred. 

As one awakening from a sw'ound. 1897^ Stea’enson St, ! 
Ives (1898) 2657 1 believe I nearly iveot oft into a swound. 1 
j 9 g* *393 JIarkham StrR. Grinvile (Arb.) 73 The bellow. ‘ 
ing shotte which wakened dead mens SAA'ounds. x6oo 
Breton Pas<juits Feoles*Cap Wks. (Grosarl) 1 . 25/1 While 
healthfull spirits fall into a svA'ound. 260s Dekker Saiirom. 

Kj, I Wish.. that. .Time, Were in a sw’ound; and all bis 
little Houres, Could neuer lift him vp Avith their poore 
powers. 1624 Quarles Siords Sontt. Poems (X717) 346 My 
Faith fell ia a swouni 1639 Fuller Holy War viu 
(1647) 241 They feared if Abbeys were only left in a swound, 
the Pope would soon get bot water to recover them. 1691 
E. Taylor Bekmen's Tkeos, Philos. xva. 9 As the life lies in .a 
swound in vegetables till revived by the return of the spring. 
28x7 Shelley Rev. Islatn ix. xi, A visioned swound, A 
pause of hope and awe the City bound. 

b. without article ; « Swoon sb. i a, rare. 

2880 W, Watson Pnnee's Quest {iBgs) 61 Long time the 
Prince Avas held in swound. 

Swound (swannd), v, Noav arch, and dial. 
Also 6-7 sTTOimde, swond, 7 (9 dial.) swoond. 
[See prec,] inlr. To savooii, faiot 
2330 Falsgr. 745/2, I swounde, je me es/aume. ^ 2570 
Foxb a. <$■ M, (m. 2) II, 1031/1 In the lyme of bis tor- 
meni>'ng he swonded [ed, 1576 swounded). 2590 Barrouch 
Metli. Phisick S. xv. (1639) 23 Take heed you let him not 
bleed until he swond. 2^3 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xL 
259, I and my fellows were ready to swoond for very 
astonishment, x 63 s R. Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. iL 35 
They instantly swounded away for want of Air. i^x W, 
Gifford in Smiles Mem. J. Murray [i%gi) II. xxL 55, 1 
thought .. that both the damsels would have swounded. 

2873 J. Spilling Molly Miggs, etc. (1903) 22, 1 wor that 

. T /vTi J ..—.A ..re 


swowiNa. 

sb. 14 a) used in oaths and asseverations. 

Zounds. 


CL 


terrified that 1 fell down. .and swounded nchl off. 

Jig. 1603 Dekker Wonderful Year Ci 0, (Our fruitfull 
souereigne) lames, at whose dread name Rebellion swounded. 

Hence Swou’nding vbl. sb. (also atlrib.) and 
fpL a. 

2370 Foxe a. < 5 * M. (ed. 2) I. 307 The swondjTig of the 
Prior before the kyng. 1597 Bbi^n AttspSeante Jekoua 
"Wks. (Grosart) 11 . 6 /x Ouercomc wiih the comfort oflTiy vn. 
speakable kindencs, in the swoundmg traunce of the tr«SAue 
ofThyloue. 26x5 — Characters span Ess., Love, In the 
sw'oundiiig delight of his sacred Inspiration. 2623 Crooke 
Body of Man 253 light faintings, desperate swooadmgs. 
1630 Earl Mosm. tr. SenaulCs Man bet. Guilty 337 hree 
who feared that the Suns swounding did foretoken the 
■world’s end. 1634-66 Earl Orrery Perihen. (1676) '7 She 
fell into divers fits ofswounding. 1671 Salmon Med. 
III. xxii 304 MotherworL it L good in swounding fits [ett]. 
1813 Lasdor Ima^. Conv., O. Crr«nr<// Wks- 2-46 U* 
228/2 With a sad sinking of spmt, to the pitch well-nigh of 
swounding. 2854 Mrs. Gaskell North 4 - 3 : xix, I m all in 
a swounding daze to-day. 1902 N. 'iXvyRO Doom Castle 
xxxi. His temporarj’ sense of swounding helplessness. 

-J- SwoUUdS/ Obs. Forms ; 6 swow2i(e)3, 
swouns, swondB, aowns, ’80wnB,6-7 swo^doa, 
swones, 7 swoones, 'swounds, swotmda. A 
euphemistic abbrcAriation of Goa's ‘tvonndsisie God 


for Parrai Ded. Ayb, Som^ 
mfling Courtier, that sweares swoundes and blood. Oittei 
Marlowe ZVzr/r/r/j IV, How, boy ? swowns, boA’. kooHaav 

(? Lhettle] Wit of Woman E 3, Fob, swoundes Sir, tb a 
S.r rcurrcncc. i6« I. C. Two Merry MHk.maids vc. i. 
j b, O Sivoones he has stabd me. 

Swoup(e, obs. forms of Swoop. 

I Sc. pa. t. of SWEAE V. 

tSwoWj swough., ri. 06 s. Forms: 3 bW03, 

I 4 swouj, swoue, swouh, sogh, 4-5 Bwougli(e, 

I swow(e, 5 swowgh, swowje, soTve, 

o Sc. swoch, [app. arising from the analysis of 
< Aswough, astvoav as = a sv:ottgk, a swow : cf. 

, SwoAV pa.fplt. and t;.l] 

1 . A SAvoon. 

I Gen. Jf Ex. 484 Til he fel dun on dedes swot. 23.. 

! Str Beues (A.) 2563 Whan he awakede of hat swouj, fe 
I ‘*’0"so“n efttohimadrou^ ei2pgZiiKMC.rRDetheBtaunche 
215 AA bat she said more m )?at swow I mai nat telle 50W as 
I DOW. a 2400 Leg. Rood (1871) 135 Hb fles^ is smite wik 
j nepes parmes. And sweltep beer in a swemly swouh 1^2423 
swowj C2400 Destr, Troy 3552 He..fclle to ground In 
j a swjTne & a swogh, as he sAA'elt wold, 2447 Bokenham 
; Seyutys (Roxb.) 14 Whan of his swow As a man amasyd he 
' sc^eynly dede abreyde. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xv. 68 As 
’ I Jay in a swogh. 

D. phr. To fall on^ in suott^h ; to sAA'oon. (Cf. 
next.) 

13. . .S‘rr^«/rx(A) 1309 Terri fel Jerdounand l?=an]swou3. 
^2350 IVt/l. Pateme 87 Rculiche gan he rore..& fel doun 
] on swoAve. citfioLaud 'J roy Bk. 4^7(i AvA thei of Troye 
bakward drowe; And many fel ded In sowe. RX440 Cap- 
CRAVE Life Si. Kaih, 111. 2224 Wyth keseswete wordessche 
fel in sAA-ow. <21450 Le Marie Arth. 2634 a ban n-as the 
I qnene glad I-noghe Whan she saw launcelot du lake. That 
I nyghe for loy' she fellc In swoughe. 
i 2 . A state of sleep or trance. 

} CX403 Clana’Owe Cttckozv ^ Night. 87, I fel in suche a 

slomber and a swow. Not a! a-riepe, ne fully M'akicge. 
c 2440 Capcrave Life St. Hath. ni. 649 Whan kat same 
Adam sleptein a savow, Oure lord oute of his syde kanmade 
Eue. 2523 Douglas /Etteis viii. i. 62 The profund swoch 
of slelp had tbaim ourtayne. 

fSwow, swown, Obs. Forms: a. 

I sestvogen, 3 is-wo 5 e(ii, 3-4 iswowe(i 3 , ysown, 
swotme, 5 suoun, 3 isnowe, isno^e, 3-4 
ysAVOYve, yswoje, 4 isoTve, ysow(e, ysowj, 
STVOW0, s'Avoghe, \ 0 'E, les-woien. Cf. Asavoon, 
Asw'ODGH, asavow(e.j Fainting, in aswoon: orig. 
and chiefly in predicative use Avith fall. 

C200O ^LFRic Saints' Lives xiL 63 [He) began to ctenne j 
be feoll ka at 8are forman snade underlie jeswosen. 
cxooo— Hem. II. 356 Se Ia;t,.5eswo5en betwuz tJam of- 
slejeonm. ezoooSax. Leeekd. 11 . 296)>ai bie syn sona 
?:es\vo5ene gif bie kone mete nabben. ^2203 Lay, 3074 
hlid k®re wraftfie he wes isweued he feol iswoAven 
2275 hi-swo^e). H'id. 4Sx6Stille he wes iswojen fcx»7S 
iSAvose] on his kme-stole. c szgo St. Clement 273 in S.Eng. 
Leg. 327 pis womman feol a-don i-swowe. 23.. Sir Beues 
(A.) 446 pat emperur fel saa-owc adoun [fl/S. C. yn swowne 
downe]. 2362 Lancu P. Pl.A.v. 722 Sleupe for serwe fel 
doun I-swoAA-ene. a 2375 Joseph Arim. 583 When Eualac 
bat sau^ be fel to pe grounde, And Seraphe also, and bobe 
lye s^voune. C2380 Sir lerumb. 2407 For hungie pai fulle 
y- 50 we. 2387 Treatsa (Rolls) VI. 477 ^e l^-ngwas 

astonyed, and fil doun to pe groundeas k^yjbe were x-son'e 
[MS, p. a s’woAAc; MS.y. y-SAAowe). 2350 Gower Corf. 
in. 357 Mi dedly face pale and fade Becam, and swoune I 
fell to grounde. 2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. Ixxiii, I.. lent, 
amaisit verily*, Half sleping and halfsuonn. 

"b, as ppl. a. ? * Dead ’ (silence). 

23., Ceczv. ^ Gr. Knt. 243 Al stouned at his steuea..Tn a 
swogbe sylence.. As al were slypped vpon slepe. 

tSwow, Obs, [L prec.] intr. To ST^•oon, 
faint. 

a 1Z2S After. R. *38 pe bcoile..5eic5creaunt,creaunt, ase 
SATOwinde. 23., E. £. Atlil. P, C. 442 Per he swowed & 
slept sadly al ny3i. 2377 Lancu P. Pi. B. v. 154 Hir were 
Te Jjan " 


leuere swowe or swelie Jjan suffie any peyne, 

Swow (swan), V.- V,S.coUoq. [/ app. *= 
Is' vow shall vow); cf. Swan r. 2 ] 1 swenv, I 
declare ; = Swan v .2 

{2790 Mttss.Spy s/t In one village you will hear the 

phrase ' I snore,*— in another,* I swowgar,’— and in another, 
*I van you, I want do it.’j 2844 ‘Jonathan Suck 'High 
Life N, York I. 204, 1 swow, Miss Miles, you look as ham- 
some as a full blown rose this morning. 2872 Sotel* de 
Verb Americanisms 595 , 1 swan, I swad, 1 savow, 1 swamp, 

and I vTim, for I swear, and 1 wav. 

Swow(e, 8Wov^(e, 8Tvowgli(e, swowh : 
see Sough, Swough. 

+ Swowung*, vbl. sb, Obs. Forms ; I serwo- 
wimg, seffwostmg, 3 swoning, 4 syeobing, 6 
sTvo wyn g. [OYcgeswogung, nonnofaclion corresp. 
Xo zesTVosen^ViOXS pa.pple. •. see-iNcl.] Swooning. 

C2oc».S^. Leechd. II. 160 Hu se bata omihia trn- 

Semet kurst & swol kro^'J^ 3 ..& je-swosungi Ictd. sc6 Se 
mon s«wo5unga howa?) & modes xesw^kr^ngx 
Si Eustace 16310 Horstm. Altrr.gl. Leg. (jESr)7i4 pcknijt 
wes ncy I-swowe..ko he hof svrpuing S'roningJ 

aros fetc-l- e 2300 A”. Horn 474 (Laud MS.) Po leymyl j.-e 
s-n-’c Com of Mre swohinge [other MSS.f^o'ynmz, swowen. 
^ce] * 5*5 XT. Brunszrjke's llnndyxork Surg. xv. D j, 
Srmmus whiche by^crampeof Cincopis Cham Ibeswo^ng. 

Swown(e, obs. forms of Swoon, ewown(e}s. 



SWUNG. 
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SYCAMORE, 


variants of SwouNDS, Swoyr, obs. Sc. pa. t. of 
SwEAB V. Swre, Swth, Swt(t)e, obs. ff. Sdbe, 
Sooth, Sorr sb. ' Swuc, Bwnc(c)h, Swuer, 
Bwuff, Swuft, Swilling; see Such, Sure, 
SwooF, Swift, Sdlikg. 

Swam, pa. t. and pple. of Swim v. 

Swung (swng), fpl. a. Also 5 B'woiige(n. 
[Pa. pple. of Swing z>.i] 

+ L Coohtry. Beaten up. Obs. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1E62) 36 Take swonccu eyrcnc and 
floure )>cr to. c 1467 liohU Bh, Coohry I1BS2) 120 Grind 
raw pork and temper them with swonge cggcs. 

2. Caused to oscillate ; suspended ; wielded with 
rotatory movement, etc. ; see the verb. 

iBii Sir T. Lawfekce in Williams Life .5- _C«rr. (1831) I. 
318 A wee modest cart, with an old higgler in it, sitting on 
a swung seat. 1908 Binyon Loiid. Visions 14 Out of its 
slumber roused, intense. To the swung axe a demon calls. 

Swank (swcgk), ppl. a. psciulo-arch. [pa. pple. 
ofSwiKKzi,] Wearied with toil; =S winked ///. a. 

1858 Hocc^Af^ Shelley II. x. 353 His lively fancy had 
transmuted him into the swunk freedman. 

Swupple, Swuttie : see Swipple, Sooty a. 
Swy, obs. form of Sue v. 

Swyce, Swycer ; see Swiss, Swisser. 
Swych(e, SwyoIier,Swyolit,Swye,Swyer, 
Swyfe, BWyfflt: see Soch, Swisser, Swithk 
adv., Swat Sqoaee, Sqoibe, Swive. 

Swy^e, Swyith, Swyk, ewylk: see Swat 
sb., Swithe adv., Swile, 

Swyle, swyll; see Swale sb.^, Sweal v., 
SwEEL V., Swill. Swyl(l)ing, obs. forms of 
Soling. Swyi^y(e, -asy, -aysy, -esye, obs. 
ff. SqoiNACT, quinsy. Swyng, swynge, obs. ff. 
Sding, Swing, Swinge. Swyper, -ir, etc., obs. 
ff. SwippEB. Swyr(e, obs. ff. Squire, Sobe, 
Swire. Swyfe, obs. form of Sweet. 

Swythare, variant of Siquabe. 

c 137s Sc. Le^. Sainis xxxiu. ((Teor^e) 56 He. .sla but bad 
quham-euir he fande In )fat swythare hym ncre.hande. 
Swyther, error for swyper, SwipprB. 

Sy : see Sat v.'^, See v., S15E Ol/s. 

•Sy, hypocoristic dim. suffix added to (i) proper 
names, as Befsy, Patsy, Topsy, also in the form ^cy, 
as Nancy ^ (ii) common nouns, as babsy, diicksy^ 
petsy, Popst {popsy-wopsy). 

1! Syagtisll (sya'gKl). Also [7 siyah-ghush], 
8 siagmah, ahoogooso, ahah goest, ahargoss, 9 

Byah.“gash. [Urdu « Pers. siyah gosh 

black ear, (Friar Jordanus, 14th ceut., has the 
form siagois.)'] The caracal, a feline animal. 

I1677 Charletow ExercU. tie Dijf. ei Mom. Antin. at 
Inter alia nomlnaf Pcrsice dicitur Styah^Ghusk^ i.c. Nipis 
auribut BUck-ear.] 1727 A. HaviltouMcwAcc. 

E. /rut. L xi. 124 They hunt with Dog5, Leopards, and a 
rmall fierce Creature, called by them a Shoegoose, 1759 
Arut. ChroH. X19/2 A very beautiful and uncommon 
animal, lately arrived from the East Indies,, .is lodged in 
the Tower, It is called, in the IndoAlan language, a Shah 
Goest. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11 . 322 All animals of ihh 
kind pursue in a pack... The jackall, the syagush, the wolf, 
and the dog, are of ibis kind, a 2793 J. Hu^*TER Ess. 4 - 
Observ. Nat. Hist. etc. (t86i) II. 50 Of the Shargoss. This 
animal is about the size of a common fox. It is of the genus 
of the cats.^ 18x3 J, Forbcs Oriental Mem. I. x. 277 The 
Moguls train another beast for anielope'hunting, called the 
syah.gusb. 

Syar, obs, f. Sire sh. Syaticke, obs. f. Sciatic. 
Syb, obs. form of Sib, 

Sybarite(si’bar3it), and a. Also 7 Siberite, 
-arite, -aryto. [ad. L, SybarXta, ad. Gr, 'Xv^aplrs]', 
f. SuBapis Sybaris (see below). Cf. P. Sybarite.^ 
A. sb. L A native or citizen of Sybaris, an 
ancient Greek city of southern Italy, noted for its 
effeminacy and luxury. 

1598 Br, Halu Sat, v, ii. 58 .All dumb and silent, like the 
dead of night, Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stujfe Wks. 1905 III. 189 margin^ The 
Sybarites neucr woulde make any banquet vnder a twehie. 
moneths warning. xCox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commzv. 
(1603) 64 The pleasure of Tarent aiid the soile of the Siberites 
were xnchantments sufficient to make men efTemloate. xddo 
Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. Pyikngoms xi. (1687) 490/2 The 
Crotonians joyning with the Sybarites and the Mciapon- 
tines, determined to expel the rest of the Gredans out of 
Italy. X787 Beckford L^tt. /tafyxxix. (1805) I. 291 , 1 have 
some noLsy tradesmen near me, that the Sybarites would 
not have emitted in their city. 1834 K. H. Dinsv Mores 
Caik. V. vi. 182 *^6 Sybarite? of old v’ould not allow a cock 
to be in their city, lest it should dUturb their matutinal 
slumbers. 

2 . A person devoted to luxury or pleasure ; an 
effeminate voluptuary or sensualist. 

. Now spelt more freq. with small initial. 

x^23 Druxim, of Hawth, Flowrcs 0/ Siott., Hytnne True 
HaOpinesse 44 Frailc Beautie to abuse. And (wanton 
Syt»ntes) On past or present touch of sense to muse. 1628 
Lk Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 41 Not to haue their stables 
full, (as in an Army of Sibarytes^ of capreoling Horses. 1809 
^ 1 ®^* Jane West The Mother (1810) 35 Some feeble Syba- 
by a crumpled rose-leaf. 1820 B^tion Mar. Fat. 
ttt. n. t6o The l^ds of Lacedamon ■were true soldiers, But 
are Sybarites. x8^ Miss Braodoh y. Marckmont 
*IL I. 7 It was a handsome room, certainly — the very room 
tor an artist and a sybarite. 1880 Disraeu Eudym. xxxvii, 


The dinner was refined, for Mr. Eertie Tremaine combined 
the Sybarite with the Utilitarian sage. 

irons/. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 3 ° 'This,* said 
1 , * is the plea of intellectual Sybarites.* 

B. adj. = Steakitic. 

1S99 Nashe Lenten Sluj/e Wks. 1905 III. 189 Hydra 
herring will haue eucry thing Sybarite dainty, where he 
lays knife aboord. x6o8 Tofsell Serpents 227 So great 
is the poyson of the Sibaritc Scorpion, that the dung 
thereof being trode vppon breedclh vlcers. x66o Stanxey 
Hist, Philos. IX. Pythagoras 504/x These Syba* 
rite-Ambassadors, 1831 Youatt Horse iv. 43 The Sybarite 
horses began to d^ce. 1838 Prescott Ferd. fp Is. (1846) 1 . 
xi.^454This Sybarite indulgence.. does not seem to have Im* 
paired the martial spirit of the nobles. 1^7 Gunter Bally, 
ho Bey xv. 178 Irene Vannos, even as she Ians her sybarite 
mistress, falls fainting on the deck. 

SoSybarism, sybaritism; Sybarist, a sybarite; 
Sybarltal a,, sybaritic; *|* Sybaritan [L. Sy- 
harUdmts\ a, and sb. *= Stbarite ; Sybaritlsb 
a. (also 7 erron. Sabar-), sybaritic ; Sybaritism, 
sybaritic habits or practices, effeminate voluptuous- 
ness. 

1S89 B. Whitby Awakening Mary Fenwick II. vii, 169, 

I am ashamed of your selfish *sybarism ! x6^ N. Culver* 
wxL l.t. Nature 1. xviL (1661) 153 'ITic soft *Sybarist..com* 
pl.*iin'd in the morning of his weariness. 1839 J. E. Reade 
Deluge, etc. 149 Soft abandonment to case, reclining In 
*Sybarital luxury’. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 310 Where- 
upon the *Sibaritan horsses came running & dancing among 
their nduersarles. x6o8 D. Tluvitxl Ess. Pol. *5- Mor, xi8 
Ibat speech of the Sibaritans, concerning the Lacedte- j 
monlans austcrer kind of living. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. j 
IV'hote Creature V. 32 That abound in all Asian luxuries, 
and more than *Sabaritish delights, a 1656 Hales Gold. 
A’e/«. I.(t673l67 All this Is but out of a Sybaritish ridiculous 
daintiness. 1821 Examiner 253/1 Sybaritish enjoyment. 
1883 W. E. NoRRts No New Thing II. xiii. 4 We sit. .hug- 
ging ourselves in a sybaritish contentment. 1840 G. Darley 
Wks. Beaum. FI. Introd. (Rtidg.) p. xxlii. It is quite a 
mistake to Imagine ^Sybaritism did not commence in Eng- 
land till the reign of Charles the Second, when it was 
rather at Its climax. 2870 Echo o Nov., Modem Republics 
like ancient Carthage swim in gold and sybaritism. 

Sybaritic (sibarriik), a. Also 7 erron. Sabari- 
ticbe. [ad. L. SybarUtcusy ad. (jrr, ^v^aptriKos, 

{. 2 u; 3 ap/rijr Stbabite.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Sybaris or its inhabitants. 

Syiaritie/ailes (Gr. Aoyot Svfiootrtxoi, ttrfoptai Sv^api- 

TiKai), a class of fables or stories which appear to have been 
concerned only or mainly with human beings and to have 
involved humorous or ridiculous situations or conversations. 

X786 Polwhele tr, Theocritus^ Idyl. v. (1702) 1 1 , Notes 100 
Long after the destruction cf the old Syoaritic republic. 
1840 tr, C. O. Mullers Hist. Lit. Greece xi. § X5. X 4 S The 
Sybaritic fables mentioned by Aristophanes {/KaryA Ihid.^ 
Doubltes^ therefore, the Sicilian poet Eplcharmus means, 
by Sybaritic apophthegms, what others call Sybaritic fables, 
s^pl. Jacobs jEsop I.203 It is possible that the collections 
on wnich we arc commenting have a connection, .with the 
‘Sybaritic Jests’. 

2 . Characterized by or devoted to excessive 
luxury; effeminately luxurious, 

26x9 H, Hutton Foltie's Anat. Bivb, His belly is a 
Cesleme of reccit,..A Sabaritickc Sea, a dcptbicssc Gulfc. 
2759 Warourton Let, to Hurd yo Jan., On the 41b, I shall 
get to town, when I hope you will dine with me on a single 
dish, to atone to Philosophy for the Sybaritic dinners of 
Prior-Park. 283$ Marryat Olla Podr. III. 252 The Syba- 
ritic sheet of finest texture. 1849 Thackeray Lett. (1887) 56 
It was a Sybaritic repast, in a magnificent apartment, and 
we were all of us young voluptuaries of fashion. 1876 World 
V. No. X17. X2 They do w'bat they please, ..and inhale an 
atmosphere of sybaritic enjoyment. 

Sybaritical (sibari'tikal), a. Now rare, 

[f. L. SyharJlicus : see prec. and -ICAL.J = prec. 

<116x7 Hierom Aarons Bells 14 Their Sybarilical 

feasts and banquets consecrated to Flora. 2621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. l ii. in. xfii,'Z'hose prodigious prodigals, & mad 
Sybaritlcal spendthrifts. 1651 H. More Second Lash in 
Entkus. Tn*., etc, (1656) 214 Clothed with transparent lawns 
or sybarilical tiffanies. 1725 Bailey Erasrn, CoUoq. (1878) 

I, 1X2 Ch. If you will have me. III nmke a Sybarilical 
Appolatmeat...Pc,\Vhat Appointment is that? Ch. The 
Sybarites invited their Guests against tbe next Year, that 
they might boih have Time to be prepar’d. 1898 L. Stephen 
Stud. Biogr. 11 . iv. 145 'l’hcy..Decame soured, or mildly., 
sybariticaL 

Hence Sykari'tlcally adv., volnptnously. 

1846 Blackw, Mag, LX. 84 Wc b.'itlcncd sybaritically, 
2897 Daily Ncivs 7 OcU 6/5 (jur quarters here arc nothing 
lc«-s tliaa sybaritically luxurious. 

So f Sybariticaa a. 

‘ 2623 CocKERAM, SyBaritican-mealej a rich costly meale. 
2^2 H. M, tr, Erasm. Colley. 203, I see an Epicurean 
dinner, that I say not a Sybaritican. 

SyUotic (saibp’tik), a. rare {affected), [ad, Gr. 
avBorriKos, f. <rv 0 dmjs stvineherd.] Pertaining to 
a swineherd or his occupation. So Sybotism 
(si’b^iiz’m), the tending of swine. 

2876 Daily Tel, 4 Dec, (Cassell’s), He was twitted rrilh 
his sybotic tendendes,.,and was asked what a Scholar and 
a gentleman could posribly see in a fat hog. /bid.^ Sybotism. 

SylaOW (sai'boa). Sc. Forms: 6 sebowe, //. 
sybees, sybbow, 7^/. sybeis, 8 pi, sybouss, 8- 
sybo, 9 eeybo(w;8e(i)bo’w,sibo'w,8yboe,Bibba, 
saybee, seybie, 7- sybow. [Sc. variant of 
CiBOL, ciBOULE, q.v.] Orig. = Chibol I ; now, 
a young or spring onion with, the green stalk 
attached = Chieoi> 2. 

2574 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 30 That teind 
syobows, leeks, kaitl, and onyoiis, be discharged. 2580 


Min. in D. D. Black Hist. Brechin iii. (1867)44, 40X. resting 
ofjCS due James Watt for Sybees that grew mhts yard. 1633 
Culross Session Minutes^ Cited for pulling sybows on the 
^rds Day. lOsg/fe/rose Regality Rec. (S.H.S. 1914) 218 
(The agreed-on price oO ccrtanc sybeis (bought from him], 
<z 2682 Sempill Blytksome Wedding 55 With syliows and 
rifarts and carlings. 2727 P. Walker Semple Biog, Presbyt. 
(1827) I. 262, 1 nave beheaded your Duke like a Sybow. 
28x8 Scott Old Mart, xxxii, Tbe head’s ta’cn afT them, as 
clean as I wad bile it aflf a sybo. x8xq W. Te.nnant Pa» 
pistry Storm'd (1827) 39 Sebows and lecKS. 

attrib. 2752 Records 0/ Elgin (New Spald. Cl. 1003) I. 
462 Ilk firkin of onions or sybowlieads g<. 1786 Burss 

Ep. to M^Adam v, A lee dyke-side, a sybow-mil, And 
b.irley-scone, shall cheer me, 

Sybrade, -brede, etc., obs. ff. Sidbed, 

Sybil, etc. : see Sibyl, etc. 

Syc, obs. form of Sic, Sikh, 

Sycamine (si'kamin, -oin). arch. [ad. Gr. 
avKapxvov mulberry, -or mulberry tree (late L. 
sycaniimis), ad, Heb. shiqmah (Aram. pj. 

skiqmtn), with assimilation to cvicov fig.] The 
common black mulberry, Mortis nigra. 

2526 Tindalk Luke xvii. 6 Yf ye. ..shuldc saye vnto thys 
,* sycamyne tree (so 26x2) plucke thy silfe vppe by the rotes 
I and plant thy silfe in the see. (2849 Balfour Man. Bot. 
5 X023 The Mulberry is the trvxd/iiFo?, or Sycaminc-trcc of 
tbe New Testament.) 

Sycamore (si'kamooj), sycomore (si*k^- 
moj>j). Forms: 4-7 sicamoiir, (4 sika-, sico- 
mour, sjconjorojsyca-, eykam 011x0,5 syc omour, 
•owre, secomoure, sicbomure, cicomour, cyco- 
myr, sygamour(e), 6-7 siccamore, flycamour, 
(6 BOgamoxe, 7 8 icamor(e, cycamore), 4-8yco- 
more, 7- sycamore, [a. OF. sic{h)avwr, -morCt 
later sicomore, mod.F. sycomore, = It., Sp., Pg. 
sicovtoro, ad. late L. si-, sycomorus, ad. Gr. ovkB- 
fiopo^, f. avKov {ig + ftbpov mulberry. The spelling 
sycamore is the more usual, but sycomore is retained 
in mod. cdd. of the Bible, snd is used by some 
writers in sense i for the sake of distinction.] 

1. A species of common 

in Egypt, Syria, and other countries, and having 
leaves somewhat resembling those of the mulberry. 

23.. Propr. Sanct, (Vernon MS,) in Herrig’s Archiv 
LaXXI. 319/14 In to a tree he wente kerfore, A Sikamour, 
to seen him port, 2388 Wvclip Isaiah ix. 10 Thei ban kit 
doun sjcomorls. <x 2400-50 Wars Alex, 4973 Oleues out of 
)cbany..Wilh sichomurcs & sipresses. C2440 York Myst. 
XXV. 427 A nobili/ree seconioure. 2530 Palscr. 2^/2 
Sicomer, frute. Sicomour, tree, 2601 Holland Pliny xtii. 
vii. 1 . 389 Tbe Sycomore. .is cnlled the /E^ptian Figtree. 
The tree for Itafe, bignesse, and barke, is like unto the 
Mulberie tree. 2633 G. Hfrbekt jii, That 

Sycomore, Whose leaves first shcltred man from drought 
and dew, 1720 Pope Iliad xxi, 44 As from a sycamore, his 
sounding steel lapp'd the green arms to spoke a chariot- 
wheel. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. i. (1872) 3 Wc climbed 
tbe steep sandy bank and sat down beneath a solitary syca- 
more. 29x0 Mrs. H. M. Tirard Bk. of Dead lit. 73 In 
E^pt sycomorcs often grow on tbe edge of the de.ccrt. 

S. A large species of maple, Acer Pseudoplatanus, 
introduced into Britain from the Continent, and 
grown as a shady ornamental tree and for its wood. 

Also with distinguishing adj, bastardy /alscy vulgar 
sycamore. 

2588 Skaks. L. L. L. V. xi. 89 Vnder the coole shade of a 
Siccamore, I thought to close mine eyes some halfe an 
houre. 2653 Walton Angler \y. 222 Wc..5ale as quietly., 
under this Sycamore, as Virgxls Tiiyrus and his Mcliheeus 
did under their broad beech tree. 2657 S- Purchas Pol. 
Flying’lns. x. xv. 94 Sycomore, or great Maple, 2728 
Bradley Diet. Bot.y Sycamore vulgar^ i.c. Acer majus. 
2760 J. Lee Introd, Bat, App. 329 Sycamore, False, Acer. 
2765 Gray Lett., to Wharton (29x2) HI. 84 Ibe enclosures, 
that surround the house, are border’d with 3 or 4 ranks of 
sycomorcs, ashes, & while poplars of the noblest height 
2777 Lichtfoot Flora Scot. (17E9) 639 The Great Maple, or 
Bastard Sycomore. 2850 Tennyson In Mem, Ixxxix, Thou, 
with all iby breadth and height Of foliage, towering syca- 
more. 2889 A. C. Benson Altar P/re (1907)89 There were 
many ancient elms and sycamores forming a small park. 

3 . a. In N. America, a plane or tree of the genus 
PlatanuSy csp. the buttonwood, P. occidentalis. 

" 18x4 PuRSii Flora Aruer. Septenirionnlis 635 Plaianus 
occidentalis., .On tbe banks ot rivers: Canada to Floixda, 
and in Louisiana.. .This tree is known by the name of 
Button-wood, Water Beech, Sycamore and Plane Trecj m 
Canada Cotton Tree. 2872 Schele de Vere Americanisms 
413 Button woed,. The tree is known also as Sy-camore and 
Plane-Tree. , . . 

b. In Australia and elsewhere applied (with or 
without epithet) to various trees : see quots. 

2B66 Treas. Bet. s,v. Meliay M\elia) Azedaraeh, vulgarly 
known as the Pride of India, False Sycamore, Holy-tree. 
Jbid.y Sycamore. .New South Wales. BrachyehUon lurt- 
dum. 28^ Maiden Use/. PI. Australia it% Aekraslaun- 
/olia..C3\WA ’Sycamore* in Southern New South Wales, 
Ibid, 410 Cryptacarya obavaia . . * Sycamore *, * White Syca- 
more’, ’Bastard Sycamore*. 2898 Morris Austral Eng. 
S.V. Laurely Native L(aurelJ../*<2W<z2: r/r^<2//r.. also called 
Light or While Sycamore. 

4 . The wood or timber of the sycamore (usually 
in sense 2). 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame iiL x88 Ther saugh I (^Ile tre- 
getour Vpon a table of ^gamour PI^ an vneouthe thyngc 
to telle, a 2500 EgerCrCrine 071 in r uratv. & Hales Percy 
Folio I. 384 His Sadie with sexamourc {printed selc-) was 
sett. 2506 Paston Lett. III. 408 A payre of beddes cf 
segamorc. Arehit, § 2724 Old'houses.. floored 

with sycamore and wainscotted with poplar. 
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SY CAMOBE-TREE. 


6 . Short for syciimore-vioth (see 6'. 

1843 Westwood JBrit. Moths I. 193 ApatcU aeon's {the 
sycamore). 18S9 N ewman £r!t. Mol/ts =51/2 The Sycamore 
{Acronyeia AconsJ...'JChis caterpillar feeds on the sycamore 
{.Acer pseu^plalanus). 

6 . atlrib. and Comb., as sycamore fruit, bey 
(Ket sb.t 14 ), leaf; sycamore-fig, the fig-tree 
Ficus Sycomoriis, or its fruit; f sycamore-locust 
(see quot.) ; sycamore maple = sense 2 ; syca- 
more(-tUBsock)-moth, a noctuid moth, Acronycta 
i^Afatela) aceris, the larva of which feeds on the 
sycamore (sense 2). 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 121 Variety of excellent fruites; as 
orenges, lemons, pomegranats,..*Sic.-unor figs. i8Sr IIext- 
ICT Man. Bot. 639 The Sycamore Fig is said to have yielded 
the wood from svhich mummy-c.ascs were made. 1899 JlArc. 
Benson & Goueeay TV/r/jifi- 0/ Mut i. 3 Groves of palm 
ininglra with the thicker foliage of the sycamore-fig and 
tamaribk. x6xt BibU Araos vii. 14, 1 was an heardman, and 
a gatherer of *Sycomore fruit. 1657 Austes Fntit Trees 
1. 13B Seiung..Ash.keycs9 *Cycamore.keyes. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. L 32 The *Sycomore-Locust ..is a pretty 
little yellow Insect, which is bred, and feeds on the *Syco- 
raore-leaves, which at first bath no wings, but sLx leggs 
and two horns, xjiz tr. Pomet's Hist. DntQs I. 154 The 
Leaves are a little less than the Sicamore Leaves. 1887 
W. Philups Brit. Diseomycetes loS Wherever decaying 
sycamorc-Ieaves are found. 1796 Withering Brit, Plants 
(ed. 3) 1 1. 369 Sycamore Tree. *Sycamore Maple. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 76/2 Acer striatum^ the striped'bark maple .. fre- 
quently grows to thrice its native sue. in consequence of 
being grafted upon the sycamore maple. 1753 Chambers 
CycL Suppl., *Sycan:ore»tnot/it ..a peculiarly large and beau* 
tiful moth, ..so called, from its caterpillar feeding on the 
leaves of the sycamore, x86x Morris Brit. Moths IT. 73 
Acronycta Aceris. Sycamore Moth,. .It feeds on the syca- 
moreand thchorse-chesnut, 1749 B. Wilkes Enf. Moths ft 
Butterflies 32 Tke *SycamoTe Tussock-bloth. You may 
find the Caierpillars on Sycamore Tree.s, 1832 J. Rennie 
Bntterjl. d* M. 78 The Sycamore Tussock {Afatela Aceris^ 
Stephens) appears the end of June. 1854 Ronalds & 
Richardson Client. Technol. (cd. a) 1. 195 ^Sycamore wood. 

S3r'Camore-tree. = prec. (in various senses). 

13.. Profr. Sanct. (Vernon MS. fol. ccxxvii.) | is ilke 
Sicomoursfwbltrcln wjucheclomb vpZachee. 1382 \W'clif 
Luke xix. 4 He rennynge bifore, sii^ede in to a sj’camoure 
txsSSsIcomourc] tree. x^..Nom, in Wr.-Wulcker 715/43/f/tf 
etcoinorus, a cycomyrtre. 1597 Gerarde Herbal m. cxil- 
3300 The great Maple, not lighily called the Sycomorc tree 
. .is a stranger in England, a x6oo in Chappell Pop. Mttsic 
{x8«5lI.207Thepoorsoulsatsighingbya sicamore tree. x6ii 
27/i/^Ps.lxxviiL 47 He destroyed their vines with haile: and 
theirSycomorctrees with frost, iSysScHELEDEVERB/^/w^/'f- 
canisnis 4x3 Buttonwood is the popular name of the so- 
called Syc 7 imQxt»tnt{PlaiaHuso:€identalis). 1898 Morris 
Austral Ensi.% S^’cantore Tree...\r\^ New South Wales, the 
name is given to BraehyA.hVtoH lurtdus. 1908 R. M.Watson 
in Athenasnin 4 Apr. 4x8/3 The west shone pale through 
the boughs of the .<^ycamore tree As the rooks sailed home 
to .their haunt in the dusky park. 

Syce (sois). AngJo-Ind, Forms: 7 seis, 7-8 
seise, 7-9 sais, 8 seise, 9 sayse, s^ees, saice, 
sice, syce. [Hind. » Arab. seCit f. stis to tend 
a horse.] A servant who attends to horses, a 
groom ; also, an attendant who follows on foot 
a mounted horseman or a carriage, 

1633 Greaves .S'^r«y//o 141 The, .Master of the horse bath 
the charge, .of^all his other horses, xnules, camels, and all 
his cattle.. having. .many ordinary grooms which arc to 
look to them, and see that the Seises keep them in good 
case. X67S CovEL in Early Voy. Levant (Hakluyt Soc) 172, 

I had my servant, and a seis or CToom, to look after my 
horse. X779 in H. E. Busteed EcJiaes Old Calcutta {,\ZZs) 
230 The l^rcr and seise. .came to the place where I was. 
xBxg Mrs. Sherwood in Li/e xxW, (1847) 437 The Sals, or 
horse-attendant,, .took charge of my horse. xS^s T. Hook 
Sayings Sen xi. Passion ^ Princ. «i, The gallant aide-de- 
camp mounted his little Arabian, and followed by his sice 
at full speed, galloped away to head-quarters. 1832 Mar- 
RYAT iV. Forster xxxviii, Syces w'cre fanning the horses 
with their chowries. 1854 Thackeray Nexvcoines Ixvi, The 
Course is at Calcutta.. he calls his grooms saices! 1896 
‘H S :Merriman ’ xxii. 254 The carnages rolled 
up to the cathedral doors, and the syces.. cried frantically 
to the throng to make room. 

Syce, obs. form of Sice, Size sh^* 3, 

Sycee (saisf*)* 8 aisee, seze. [Chinese si 
(pronounced in Canton sai^ sei) sz fine silk ; * so 
called because. If pure, it may be drawn out into 
fine threads’ (Giles in Yule and Bumell Hobson^ 
Johsoit)^ Fine uncoined silver 'in the form of 
lumps of various sizes, usually having a banker’s 
or assayeris seal stamped on tliem, used by the 
Chinese as a medium of exchange. Also sycee 


silver. ^ , , 

X7IX Lockyer Acc. Trade India v. 233 Formerly they 
used to sell for Sisee, or Silver full fine,*.. 10 Tale of Gold 
03 fine, sold for 94 Tale weight of Sisee Silver is 7 above 
Touch. 2834 yr/il. Asiatic Soc._ Bengal App. 29 bj*cee 
silver.. is the only approach to a silver (mrtency among the 
Chinese. 1865 Rennie Peking <5- Pekingese II. no Ihe 
purchase money consisting of sixty-two shoe-shaped ingots 
of Sycee silver. 1882 'Fan K'-xae* at Canton 58 Shroffs 
were also*changers*— providing when required cither Sycee, 
tiopped dollars, or gold — as well as bankei^ 
attrib. 1875 Jevons Money xii. r4S Either rupees as an 
India, sycee bars as in China, or silver dollars* 

Sycers, obs. f. Scissors. 

Sycli(e, obs. ff. Sigh, Such. 

Sycliare, variant of Siqoare Obs. 

^*375 Eeg. Saints %•?. {Thomas) 382 pane al l*e sek 
men, pat come h^re, Rarfj't heyle gat in bat sj*cbare. 


Sycher, obs. form of Sicker a. 


SychnocarpoTlS (siknoka-jpas), a. Bot. [fi 
Gr. ovyybs maiiy+Ka/nr« fruit -F -ODS.] Bearing 
fruit many times, as a perennial plant ; polycarpous. 

183* Lindley / nirod. Bot, 401 Polycarpous (belter sychno- 
carpous ) ; having the power of bearing fruit many times 
without perishing. 

Syohon. = suck a onet see Such dem. adj. 28. 
tSyett. Sc, Obs, pi, ‘The front parts of a gown, 
coat, etc.* (Jam.). 

Qd./oirsychttfoirbreist in Jam. 

*542 Ittv. R. IVardr, (1815) 101 Item ane schort gown of 
sad cramasy velvott lynit with quhyi taffateis the sychtis 
with quhyt Ictuis. 1543 Acc, La. High Treas. Scot, VlII. 
287 Item, deliverit to lyne the sychtis thairof, v quarteris 
blak tefiiles of Janis. 1548 Ibid. IX. 222 Item, vj quarterris 
taffateis [of] foute thredis to lyne the sj’chtis of fair goun, 
xxiiijs. 

Sycht, obs. Sc. form of Sight. 

Syck(e, obs. ff. Sick, Sike. Syclatorm, 
-owne, Sycle, van Ciclatoun, Sicle Obs, 
SyCOCetic (sikiiseTik, -sl»*rik), a. Chem. [f. 
Gr. evKov fig + io7pdj wax + -iaj Of, pertaining 
to, or derived from the waxy resin of an Australian 
species of fig, Fietts ntbiginosa^ as in sycoceric 
acidy a crystalline compound, CjaH.^O*; so syco- 
ceric alcoholy aldehyde. So Sycoce*ryl, the hypo- 
thetical radical of the sycoceric compounds (also 
allribi) ; hence Sycoceryllc a, = sycoceric. 

x86o De la Rue & Muller in PhiL Trans, CL. 47 Ace- 
tate 0/ Sycocetyl. Wea<sign this name.»to the crystalllzable 
substance.. obtained when the residue, left after the treat- 
ment of the original resin with cold alcohol, is dissolved in 
boiling alcohol, and the solution allowed to cool. Ibid. 50 
The ne%v alcohol which wc propose to call Sj'cocer^’Hc 
Alcohol, 2873 Watts Fownes'^ Chem. (ed. ix) 791 Sycocerj 1 
Alcohol is pr^uced by the action of alcoholic s^a on syco- 
cerj'l acetate, 

f SyxoiaailCy. Obs, Also 7 -manty, sico-. 
[f. Gr. o'uKoi' fig + pavT«a divination : see-MAXCV.] 
Divination by means of figs or fig-leaves. 

2632 Gaule Magastrom. xix. 166 Sycomancy, [divining] 
by Figgs, a 2693 Urquhart's Rabelais in. xxv. 209 By 
Sicomancyj O Divine Art in Fi'g-trec Leaves I [1895 El- 
WORTHY Evil Eye 445 Conjuring with fig leaves was called 
sycomanci'.] 

Sycozuo 76 s see Sycamore. 

!I SyconiTUtt (ssikd^mmm). Bot, Also angli- 
cized sycon- [mod.L., f. Gr. cvkov fig.] A 
multiple fruit developed from numerous flowers ' 
imbedded in a fleshy receptacle, as in the fig. 

x8s^ Henslow Diet, Bot, TermSy Syconiunty Syconus. 
x8So Gray vii. §2 (ed. 6) 303 The Syconium.. 

results from a multitude of flowers concealed in a hollow 
flower-stalk, ..which becomes pulpy and edible when ripe, 

II Syconus (ssikdtt'nt^s). Bot. [mod.L., i, Gr. 
ffvKov fig.] = Stcokium. 

xStz Linuley Introd. Bot. 180 Syconus, .a fleshy rachis, 
having the form of a flattened dbk, or ofa hollow receptacle 
with distinct flowers and dry pericarpia. iB6x Benteev 
Man, Bot. 327 The Dorsienia..\% another example of the 
syconus, although it differs a good deal from the Fig in its 
general appearance, ^ ^ ^ 

Sycoph-aUCy (si*kdlansi). [ad. L. sycophantiay 
a. Gr. <rv/fo0oYr<a, f. ou^o^dvn/rSrcoPHAiJT.] The 
practice or quality of a sycophant. 

1 , The trade or occupation of an informer; 
calumnious accusation, tale-bearing, Now only in 


Gr, Hist. : see next, i. 

2622 Bp. Hall Contempl.y H, 7’. iii. iv, It was hard to 
hold that seat (.re. the publican’s] without oppression, with- 
out exaction ; One that best knew it, branded it with poling, 
and sycophancy, x^zx Bailey, Sycophancy . Dealing, 

false Accusation, Tale-bearing, 2808 Mitforo Hist. Greece 
xxi. § X, III, 18 That evil which, with the name of Syco- 
phancy, so peculiarly infested Athens. 2850 Grote Greece 
n. Ixv. (1862) V. 562 Men (says Xenophon) whom every one 
knew to live by making calumnious accusations (called 
Sycophancy). 

2. Mean or servile flattery; the character ol a 


nean or servile flatterer. 

2657 Trapp Comm. Esther iiL i \Vhethcr it was also by 
lattery or sycophancy, .that Haman bad insinuated himself 
ato the Kings fa\’Our. 1742 Richardson Pamela (X824) L 
rv. 472 The child will reject with suHcnncss all the httle 
ycophanaes that arc made to it. 2822 Svd. Smith It'ks. 
1B67) 1. 338 Abject political baseness and s^xophanm*. 
860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) kj/t The people, like the 
lespot, is pursued with adulation and sycophancy. *873 
3 i:wn Ttvo Queens I Y. xxii. ix. 225 Neither of these critics 
lad the sycophancy to approve bis lines. 

Sycophant (srkdfant), sb, (<r.). Also 6 (sico- 
ihanta), sichophant, 6-7 scico-, sico*^ 7 sicco-, 
oyco-, 7-8 sycho- (9 syko-). [ad. L. sycophantoy 
.d. Gr. a^Kcr^carrrjSy f. ovkov fig + efnv-y root of 
'ailvciv to show. (Cf. F. sycopkojite (i6th c.), 
'sichophanty It., Sp. sicofaniay Pg. sycophanta^ 
The origin of the Gr. word, lit, s=‘fig.shower’, has not been 
aibfactoriiyaccountedfor. The«pIanation, long current, 
bat itorig.meantan informer against the unlawful expo^- 
lon of figs cannot be substantbleJ. It b jwsihle that 
he term referred orig. to the gesture of ‘making a fie w 
;ad an obsixne implication: cf. Fic. sb* (See Boviacq 
’Jict. Ptjnn. de la langue grecque.)) . . - 

L Gr. Hist. One of a class of informers m 
ncient Athens : see qnots. and etymolo^ above. 
1579-80 North Plutarch ftjos) *0* fifi 

It^ethcr dbcrcdile those w^ch say, they did forbid in the 


SYCOPHANTICAL. 


olde time that men should carie figges out of the countrie of 
and that from thence it came that these, picke thankes, 
which wwray and accuse them that transported figges, were 
called ^'c^hantes. 2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (2701) 
Sycophant met him, accompanying 
^nabxi^ to the 1 ower» and said unto him, Do 3'ou come to 
help others, )’ou know not that the poyson 01 Socrates is 
TKcrv^ for you ! 1748 Hume Ess., Ing. Hsim. Undersi. 
xi. If Lpicurus had been accused before the people by any 
of the sycophants or informers of those days. 2838 Thirl- 
vihSA, Greecy xxxi. IV, 181 A class of men who were uni- 
ver^lly odious, ..the informers, or sycophants as thej’ were 
cmled at Athens, who had perverted the laws [etc]. 

'\ 2 h. transf and pig. An informer, tale-bearer, 
malicious accuser ; a calumniator, traducer, slan- 
derer. Obs. 


t[S37 Cromwell in Merriraan Life ^ Lett. (1902) 11. 84 
’'bereas Michael Throgmerton.. bathe. .taken vppen him 
..to become bothe a Sicophanta in Writing and a most 
vnkjTide deuiser..of thinges most..traytorous against hj-s 
»yd Souereigne lorde.] a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV z b. 
He. .was very glad (as tell tales and scicopbanies bee..) to 
(^lare to the kjmg what he bad heard. 2562 B. Gooce 
Palingenius* Zodiac 0/ Li/e lb Rdr., Who can scape the 
poisened lips of slandrous sicophants ? 26x2 T. lAyLOR 
Comm. Titus iii, 2. (1619)568 As sj-chophants who make the 
scapes of men farre greater then they are, 2697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece 1. xxL (1713) 122. 

3. A mean, seryile, cringing, or abject flatterer; 
a parasite, toady, lickspittle. 

*S7S Gascoigne Glasse Govt. Prol. 18 What subtile snares 
these Sycophantes can use. <11633 Alstin Medit. (1635) 
224 Such b his [rc. the Pope’s] power, attributed to him "by 
hb Sycophants that there can bee no Saints but of bb 
making 1 2702 Rowe Tbrrwri i. i, A noble Freedom. .un- 
known to fawning Sycophants. 27^6 Bolinobroke Patriot. 
{*7-t9) *39 Crowds of spies, parasites and sj'cophants, will 
surround the throne under the patronage of such ininbters. 
2843 PREscoTT/fe2r/Vo IL i. (2850) 1. jSsTbej-ouDg monarch 
was accompanied by a swarm of courtly sycophants. 1877 
Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. x. 252 The real sentiments of 
thb great prince.. were \ery different from those of hb 
s^’copbants. 

i* 4 . Vaguely used fort Impostor, deceiver. Ohs. 

2589 [? Nashe] Almond /or Parrai 26 Am not I old lUe 
ego qui quondam at y« besleeuing cf a sichophant? 1606 
Chapman Centl. Usher v. 1 4 b, Presumptuous Sicophant, 

I will have thv life. 2652 Withe ir. Primrose's Pop. Err, 
263 'Phe good man Daniel Sennertos,..being deceived by 
a Germane sycophant, 2653 Gataker Vind, Annoi. Jer. 
23 It b not any spurious or seditious doctrine in their 
Teachers, by tnb foul-mouthed Sycophant, $0 falsely 
fathered upon Calvin. 27*8 Chambers Cycl., Sycephanty,. 
the Term became used ..at lost, for a Ljer, Imposter, &c. 

5 . Covih.y as sycophaut-Hke adj. 

2602 B. JoNSON Poetaster v. Iii. 122 An honest sycophant- 
like slaue. 26*7 [R. N iccols] Beggers A/e B 3, With Syco- 
phantlike trickes, hee tooke delight, With etiery lacke to 
play the Parasite. 

B. attrib, or adj. Sycophantic. 

2692 E, Walker tr. Epictetus’ Mor., In praise Eficteivsy 
The bended knee Of Sycophant Servility. « 2700 Evelyn 
Diary^ 23 Jlar. 2657, Ine rrotector,..now affecting^ King, 
ship, b petition’d to take the 11tle on him by al! ms new- 
made sj'cophant Lords. 2747 Richardson Clarissa (1822) 
II. xxvi. 169 A sycophant creature. 2763 Wilkes Corr. 
(1805) 1. 236 Thb sycophant court language. 2847 Cl Bronte 
fane Eyre Pref, to ed. 2, Ahab did r.ot like Wicaiab, be- 
cause he never prophesied good concerning him..: probablj' 
he liked the sycophant son of Cbenaannah better. 


+ Sycophant, v. Obs, [f. prec.] irans. To 
act the sycophant towards, a. To slander, 
cainmniate, tiadnee, b. To flatter meanly; also 
itJtr. to play the sycophant (= SreorHAKTiZE 3). 
Hence f Sycophanting ppl. a. 

2637 Heywood Pleas. Dial, xiv, Wks. 1874 VI, 230 Nor 
sj'cophant they us, such things to atiaine By 2642 
Milton Alol. Smeci, Wks. 1831 HI. 261 By sycophanling 
and misnaming the worke of lib ad^ersan’. 1674 Cevt, 
Tongue viiL 150 Hb Sycopbantlnp arts being detected. 
2704 J, Maoiillan in H. M. B. Reid Camercnian Afestle 
(1^6) App. L 273 A sycophanling age. 

Sycophantic (sikdfce'niik), a. [ad. Gr. oZko* 
epavriKosy f, ovKo<pavTTjs SYCorHAh'T.] a. Having 
the character of, or characteristic of, a syco- 
phant ; meanly flattering ; basely obsequious, b. 
Calumnious, slanderous. 

2676 Row Contn. Blairs AuUhiegr. xii- (18^8)547 The 
base sj'copbantic fook magnify and cxto( Sharp. 2582 V, 
Knox Ess. Ivii. {1819) IL 3 Alean, unprincipled, selfi?n,'and 
sycophantic deceivers. 1801 Mason Su/pl. to fobrisen, 
Sycephaniick. adj., tale bearing; maHcicuslypfiicioo.*. 2828 
D'Isracli Cnas. I, I. ix. 274 'ihat sycophantic blasphemy, 
which the Court-bbbops. .carried to an Inaedible excess. 
XS54 J. S. C. Abbott K’apoleon (1855) IL i. 24 upon syco- 
phantic knees they bowed before the conqueror. 2870 Binkie 
Psalms IL X. 3^8 Sycophantic di> jncs ha> e often inade of it 
[fo, divine rigntj a A.-iitering unction for the ears of pnnees. 

t Sycopna'ntical, «■ Obs. [See prec. end 

ICAL.] ■ 

L Calumnious, slanderous. ^ 

a ISS 5 R. Ediyasds Damcn 4 f'S?') ^ ‘.'j 
5-ou talkt of that it done, or bj- yoor .s.cophnnUMU enut e. 
You priche forth Dionisius the sooner, ll.at Dnrcon E3) die. 
i/syW.gVo^ Pclcfc t, A iff- (-E7S) 6,A rruhnp ;out of 
Syaiphantidll brablers. 1644 fiiVKXE & Y AtKK Arrnert / 
Trial It Colonell Hennes .. in a sycophanlioil nay 
aileadecd, that we suspected the integniy of that Court. 

2 Meanly flattering ; basely obsequious. 
i6w Lmioow Tricv. v. 217 Her^.. oaten of uormts, after 
the Sycophanticall people called his. .oration, the vojee of 
G^I o?7i 6 Sounrs-mu. (.744! VIII. lye They haie.. 
^^red themselves to he cheated and ruined ly a s>co. 
phanilcal parasite. ^ 
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SYGALE. 


Sycopliailtically (sik^faj’ntikali), aefv. [See 
prec. and -iCALLr.] In a sycophantic manner; 
like a sycophant ; in the way of mean flattery. 

1643 Necexs. Christ, SuBjgction 6 ITie Stales of England, 
as some of their Preachers .. have sycophantically phrased 
them. 17*8 Morgan Algi^s iv. 90 Scurrjlously railing 
against the triumphant PelLsarius, yet most sycophantically 
adulating the ha1f*desponding Gilimen. 1857 Borrow 
Rcntany Rye App. x, In these days, when it is dangerous 
to say anything about him but what is sycophantically 
laudatory. 

Sycophantish (si’k^/antij), a, [f. SreopHANT 
+-ish 1 .] Basely obseqtiious. Hence Syco- 
phantishly adv. 

1840 De Quikcey Essenes ir. Wks. 1897 VII. 133 Ves« 
pasian was shrewd enough from the first to suspect him 
for the sycophantish knave that he was, 1847 — Sp. Mil, 
Nun XXV, Neither proud., nor sycophantishly and falsely 
humble. 1873 * Annie Thomas * Two IVidorvs I. iii. 79 [He] 
vibrated between melodramatic reserve and sycophantish 
smiling. 

Sycophantism- [f. nsprec. + -is3r.] « Syco- 
phancy 2. 

1821 V. Knox Spirit of Despotism ix. (ed. 2) 22/2 Panic 
fears, servile s>’cophantism, and artful blgoliy. 1831 Era- 
ser's Mag, ni.204Mr. Bulwcr’s sycophantism of theEditor. 

Sy'cophantize, 2/. rare, [f, as prec.+-izE.] 
+ 1 . inir. To ■utter malicious accusations; to 
slander, calumniate. Ohs, 

1634 Bp, Reynolgs Shieldes cf Earth (1636) 32 The Ac- 
cuser. .doth not informe, but sycopbantire and calumniate. 
2 . To deal in mean or servile flattery. Hence 
S 7 'copliantizing 27 ^/. and///, a, 

1605 G. PowEL Re/ui, Epist, Puritan Papist To Rdr, 
*2 b, Thus they si'cephantize ; Puissant Prince and orient 
Monarch. 1631 R. H, Arratgnm. Whale Creahtre xviii. 
321 By Sycophantizing and observance, he might have 
beene a Favorite to Alexander. 2640 Bas-hvick Z.£>rir/ 

App. L3, His flattering and Sj'cophantising Prelates. 1705 
Sache\'EP.ell Serm. jg Aug, 8 Scycophanttzing Flattery. 
1830 Fraser's Mag, I. 158 JD*" Bowring should not syco- 
phantise. 

fSycophantly, a. Ohs. rare— [f. asprec. + 

-ltI.] = Stcofhantic. 

<11680 in R. L'Eslrange Answ, Litter of Libels 9 Syco- 
phantly Knave. 

Sycophantly, odv. rare, [f. SreopHANT 
+-ly 2 .] In tne manner of a sycophant ; syco- 
phantically. 

167a Penn Spir, Truth Vinel, 94 We deny not the use of 
Master^ Father^ Son^ &c., when they are signifi. 

cantly, and not improperly and Sycophantly used. 1871 
Member for Paris II. 13 Self-styled Democrats, who refuse 
homage to a king, but fawn sycophantly upon the mob. 

t Sy cophantry. Obs. [f. Sycophant 
-BT.] = Sycophancy. 

1^0 Ref, Libel Wks. 1853 XVX. 272 He seems to 
design himself an example in the art of sycophantrr. a 1677 
Barrow c»/V, / Wks. 1687 I. nZo Rather back- 

biting, whispering, supplanting, or sycophantry, than fair 
and lawfull judging. 17^ Hicicerincill Priest-cr, if. iii. 
33 Princes.. cajol’d.. by Flattery and Sycophantry. 172B 
.Morgan Algiers I. Pref. p, ii, Ihxs ts no Sjxophantry, no 
Adulation. 

Sycoretiai (sikorptin). Chem, [f. Gr. gvkov 
fig + ^rti77 resin.3 An amorphous white neutral 
substance obtained from the resin of an Australian 
species of fig {Fiats ruhigiiiosd). 

i860 De la Rue & Muller in Phil. Trans. CL. 44. 1873 
Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. ix) 791. 

Sycorie, -y, obs. forms of Chicop.y. 

C1450 M, E. pied. Bk. (Heinrich) 146 Betojme, herles- 
tonge, sycory, violet, welcxesscn. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus^ 
Ambubeia^ the common sycorie [1538-52 Elyot cykorj’tej 
with the longe leafe and hlew flower. 

II Sycosis (ssikoa-sis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
CUKOJUII, {. OVKOV fig.3 

L Applied to various kinds of ulcer or morbid 
growth on the skin, resembling a fig. 7 Ohs. 

lS3o Niuvtos Approved Med. 77 A cerlaine disease of the 
eye Lyddes which is called Sycosis. 1693 Cr. Blaiicard's 
Phys. Diet.. Sj^sie. an Excrescence of the Flesh about the 
Fundament. 'Tis also an Ulcer so called from the re. 
semblance of a Fig. xSxo Good Nosology 155 Sycosis. 
tumour excrescent; fleshy: fig-shaped. 

2 . An eruptive disease characterized by inflamma- 
tion oi the hair-follides, esp. of the heard. 

18x2-7 Goon Study Med. (rSxp) II. 352 Sycosis.. is seated 
sometimes on the beard, and sometimes in the hair of the 
head. 1833-4 Medical Annual o-^fs Eczema of the chin and 
cheeks of adults., the non-parasittc sycosis of many writers, 
Sycur, obs. form of Sicker a. 

Syd, Sydar, obs. ff. Side, Cider. Syddir, 
obs. f. Cedar, Cider. Syde, obs. t Side shy. 
adv?-, V.-. var. Side a. Syder, -ir, obs. ff. 
Cider. Syderal, -ation, -eal, -ite, obs. ff. 
SiDEBAL, etc. Sydlop, Sy(ilyiig(s, obs. ff. Seed- 
.I.TP, Sidele;g(s. Syiie, sydur, obs. ff. Cider. 
Bydyr, obs. f. Cedar, Cider. 
tSye, sie, ri.l Oil. ortirsf. Alsooscye. [Of 
Scand. origin ; cf. Norw. si (also baalst) cowhair 
(and wool) or rope-fibre used for caulking.] Tow 
or oakum used for caulking ; see also quot. 1866. 

1295 Ace. Exch. K. R. 518 tn.a (P.R.O.) Et vj. d. ob. in 
Sy. empto et filo inde fadendo pro dicta Galea obstupenda. 
*49S Naval Ace. Hen. EH 153 For Sye and spyn- 

njTig of the jame..v*. 1497 Ibid. 294 For here & Scye 
occupyed £c layed In the Semys of tne srid Ship. [xS^ 


Edmondston Shetland ff Orkney Gloss.^ «SiV, a narrow strip 
of cloth which, after having been soaked in tar, is placed 
between the overlaps of a clinker-built boat.] 

Sye (soi)) Obs. ssy.<s. dial. Forms: 5 Byhe, 
6 syghe, 6, 9 sye, 7-9 seigh, sigh, 9 sey, si’, sie. 
[f. Sye w. 2 , or a. ON. sia or MDu. sye, sie (Du. 
dial. zU, Flem. zie, ziig, \sijghe\ corresp. to MLG. 
sie, sihe, sige, OHG. stha (MHG. sthe, G, seihe 
strainer, colander, filter, dregs) OTeut. *stxw5it. 
OE. had seohhe sieve -.—OTeut. *yrxrt'oK.] 

1 . A sieve, strainer (esp. for milk). 

xa68 Medulla Gram, in Promp, Para. 79 note^ Colum^ a 
myike syhe, or a clansyngc syfc« 26B8 Holme Armourv 
HI. 335/z A kind of Wooden Dish tvith a large round hole 
in Inc bottom. .by Milk Women called aScigU; and having 
a Cloth tied about the hole, Milk runs through it, which 
lakes away all hairs from the Milk ; this in our Country is 
termed Seighing of Milk. 1846 J. Baxter Llhr, Pract. 
Agric, (ed. 4) I. 209 Tlic whole mass.. with the cream and 
new milk ts run through the scarce into the mllk-5>*e. 

b. Comb, (partly from Sve vf) as sye-bowif 
-clout, -dish. 

1878 N, ej* Q. sth Ser X.39/1 In Worcestershire a “sigh- 
bowl* is the name of the implement used for straining milk. 
a 1630 Bell My Wife 30 in Fumiv. & Hales Percy Folio 
n. 323 My cloake.. is noxv but a *sigh clout, as you may 
see; It will neither hold out tvinde nor raine. 2562 Lane. 
IK/7//(Chelham Soc.) II. 33 One skymmer ij'5..one ‘syghe 
dyshe iij^. 2844 H. Bk. Fann in.835 The milk., 

is passed through the milk-sieve, or sey-disb, os it is named. 

2 . A drop ; also, a spot or stain made by a drop 
of liquid (cf. Sye v.^ 2). 

2782 J. Hutton Tour to Caves (ed, 2) Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
Sye^ Sie,SL drop. 1838 Holloway Prov. Diet., Sigh, a drop. 
2833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., A Sie, a slightly soiled 
appearance on linen or paper. 

Sye, Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i sisan, 3 
Ei30, sihe, sie, 3-5 S930, 4-5 sye, (4 seige?, 5 
sye^e, cy(e, cygh, yd sing, seis, 9 dial, sigh), 
Pa.t. a. 1-3 sah, (i saa^, sagh, pi. sison), 2-3 
sroh, 3 seh, aoh, 4-5 sey; B, 5 seit, seyt, seyit. 
Pa, pple. I si30n, 3 isi3o(ii, isihen, 4 803011. 
[OE, slgan, pa.t. sAh (older saa^p), sigon, pa. pple. 
sigen, = AILG., MDu. sigen, pa. t. seeg, seech, 
seghen, pa. pple, gesehen to sink (Du. zijgett intr. 
to sink down, droop), OHG. sSgan, pa. t. s?g, sigen, 
pa. pple. sigen to fall, fall in drops (MHG. stgen, 
G. seigen to strain), ON. siga to sink gently down, 
glide, move slowly, ^Zi.t.seig, si, sigum, pa- pple. 
siginn (MDa. sighe, sige wk.). 

The orig. meaning was prob. * to fall in drops cf. the re- 
laied forms L. siat makes water (= *sifat :-^*sigat), OHG. 
seihhen to make water, ty^.ssk, sski ditcb, trendi, and Skr. 
sihcdli^ steate pours out, OSl. sleati to make water, and 
Sye t/.*, the forms of which in Engl, and the cognate langs. 
are often indistinguishable from those of this verb.] 

1 . inlr. To sink, fall, descend (///. and fig.)*, to 
collapse. 

Beowulf (Gr.) Si^^on ha to slape. c838 jElfred 
Boetju xxxitl. § 5 Kc nanwuht eorSlices hi ne healt i-set hlo 
nesige. C897 — Gregory's Past, C. xix. 242 Da men he 
si^aS on hisses middan-^eardes lufan. C960 O, E. Chron. 
(Parker MS.) an. 937, Si3h®*t sunne up on morgen iid..o3 
sio aehele SesccaK sah to scllc, cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 
109 pc sunne.. arist anes II daf and eft sige3. c 2203 Lav. 
X0255 pa he king sah to grunde. Ibid. 27635 His fulesaule 
ssh in to belle. <*1330 Oiuel 1393 He sey doun of his 
slede. C2W4 Chaucer Troylus\. 1E2 For whan she gan 
here fader fer aspye, Wcl neigh doun on here hors she gan 
to sye. c «7S Sc, Leg, Saints xlui. (Cecile) 535 A bose, of 
wynd pat fillit ware, & vriihaprcne Mochtout belatine..& 
seige[?J, and to-giddire fal. a 140^50 Wars Alex. 980 (Ash- 
mole hiS.) He seis {Dubl. MS, sitlcs] doune in he sele with 
septerin hande. cz4oa Destr. Troytdka,^ He gird to hnt 
grcke..pat he sc>t to h® soilc, & soghlout of Tyue. 1896 
Warwicksh. Glass,, Sigh, to fade, decrease. * This pimple’s 
beginning to sigh.’ 

2 . To go, proceed ; fig. to proceed or come from 
a source, be derived. 

Beowulf yyj (Gr.) Guman onettom sigon aslsomne. ^2032 
O. E, Chron, (MS, CX) an. 2052, Godwinc sab him afre 
to werd Lundenes. C2205 Lav. 23S11 SeoStlen h^F gunnen 
utsi^en sixti h^sende Bruttes. ajzz$ Leg.KatJt, 2055 pet 
hca3ene folc h^t alls vreren tsiben hidcr. c 2230 Halt 
Meld. 47 Wi5 h^c sell brudgume h^t 5ibe5 alle sclbSe of, 
CX400 Destr, Troy 2512 Then he. .Seyit furth with sory 
chcrc. Ibid. 7129 After settyng of he Sun hat Scyn to ^ 
3ates. a 2400-50 Wars Alex, (Ashmole MS ) 2x82 He $€315 
to h« Synagog, 

b. To come, arrive {fig. of a condition, time, 
etc.) ; occas. to befall, happen. 

1205 Lav. 29x8, & seo83en $eh f<r 2275 sob] toward 
swide muchel seorwe.^ Ibid, 4023 pa wes ^muchclespeche 
..of hare secrete he *5155 wes to fond. Ibid. 4566 He ho8te 
heo to habben to hi^ awere bihoue, & o8er weis hit sseht 
^read sarb]. Ibid. 24043 pe d®i s*h to burhje he ArSur 
isel hafdc. 23.. Caw, fy Gr. Knt. 2958 Til he sesoun was 
se3en, hat hay seuer moste. c 2400 Destr, Troy 339S When 
yt sejnt to Soperiyme. 

c. To sye hethen (» hence) or of life, to depart 
this life, die. 

23.. Gxw. 4 Gr, 2879 He. .prayed h>’m..pat he 

woTde..lcTn h>*m..Howhis sawle schnide be saued, when 
heschuld se>'e hehen. <r 2400-50 Wars Alex, 726 (Ashmole 
MS.) Wcle semys stike a sacchell lo syc^e h^a of lyfe! 
Ibid. 4333 Ne sejes na segge of core sede sodanly of lyue. 
Hence Sying vbl,sb.\ sinking, etc. 

£2440 Promp. Pa^v 77/s Cyj'nge downe, orswownynge 
(P. cyghinge or swonynge downe), sineopacio. Ibid. 455/2 
Syynge downe, or swonynge, sincopaae. 


Sye, sie, Obs, exc. dial, Fonns : i sion, 
seon, {yd pers. sing, siid), 2 pa.t. seh, 4-5 
(9 dial.) sie, 4-6 (9 dial.) aye, (5 syee, cy(o, 
sigh, 6 sighe), 7 seigh, 9 Sc. sey. [OE. sion, 
Sion {:~*sT/ian), pa.t. sdh, pa. pple, sigen, smen, 
later seowen, sAon, = MLG. sigen, sihen, sien, 
MDu. sighen^ sijghen, sien, zien (pa.t. seech, 
pa. pple. gesegen, gesiet, Du. zijgen), OHG. sihan, 
pa. t. sih, siwan, pa. pple. gisigan (MHG. sihen, 
stgen, pa. t. setc, sigen, pa. ^^\Q,gesigen, G. seihen), 
ON. sia OTeut. ^stywatt, Cf. prec.] 

1 . irons. To strain, pass through a strainer; 
also, to strain out. f Also •with up. 

C723 Corpus Gloss, (Hessels) E 461 Excolat, siid. cxooo 
Saxon Leechd. III. 24 Seoh 3urh cla3 . CX380 Wvclif 
Set. Wks. 11. 382 Blynde leders, syynge h® gnalle and 
swolowe h® camel. ^1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 17 Take 
swete mylk,.And sethe and sye hit thorowghe a cloth. 
2323 Fitzherb. Husb, § 146 Milke thy kye, socle thy calues, 
sye vp thy myike, 2330 Palscr, 717/2, I sye mylkc, or 
dense, je coulte du laid. This terme is to moche northeme. 
*559 'thovATiua Evonym, 392 Aromatical) wyncs..thcspyces 
beaten together^ sighed and streined a few tymes through 
a streiner or Hippocras bag of wuU. 1847 Haluwell, Stc 
..(4) to strain milk.. .It is still used in Derbyshire. 2^3 
PiNNOCK Black Country Ann. (E.D.D.) To sye it thru a 
jelly bag. 

2, wir. To drop as a liquid, drip, drain, ooze. 
cfi93 .Alfred Ores, i.vii. 38 pa waeron swi^Ic hreowUce 

berstende, & h^ worms utsionde. ciooo /Elfric Saints' 
Lives XX. 64 Hi ewaedon h^ sume h^^t se larce sceolde 
asceotan h^^ ^eswell . . and sah ut wyrms, 0x273 
Lamb. Hovt. szi Mid homcne crunc his heaued wes icnined 
swa \>et het rede blod seh ut. C1440 Pallad, on Husb, 
Xf. 326 And into a wyn barel doun let hem sie. 1430-2330 
Myrr. our Ladye xo8 That there sbulde no tborrockc that 
myghte syce or droppe in therto. 2868 [see b]. 
b. Irons. To mark or stain by dropping, 

2853 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v. Sic, Not stained, but 
sied all over. 2868 ATMnsoii C/eveland Gloss., Sie, v.n., 
to drop, to mark by dropping. 

Hence Sying vbt. sb,^ and///, a., straining ; ooz- 
ing, etc. 

cxooo Saxon Leechd. II. 3x4 Wip seondum geallan etc 
rmdic. C2440 Piomp. Parv. 455/2 Syynge, or clensyngc 
(5‘, syftynge, P, sifrmge)j colacio, colatura, x4So-xS30 A/yrr, 
our Ladye 209 A place jn the bottomc of a shyppe wherein 
ys gathcryd all the fyllhe that comclh in to the shyppe, 
other by lekyngc or by syinge in to yt by ibe bourdes. 
26BS [sec Sye sb? 2). 

Sye, obs. pa. t. and pple. of See v.\ obs. L Sigh. 
Syecle, Syed, Syege, Syell(e: see Siecle,' 
Sayyid, Siege, Sjle sb.^ and Syen; see 
Scion, See v., Syne. Syence, -enB(e, obs. fl. 
Science. 

Syenite (sai'ensil). /!//«. AlsosienUe. [ad.F. 
syinite, G. syenii, ad.L. Syenites {lapis), {$Xont) of 
Syene, f. Syene, Gr. a town ol upper Egypt, 

the modem Assouan.] A crystalline rock allied to 
granite, mainly composed of hornblende and feld- 
spar, with or without quartz. 

2796 KmwAN Elem. Min, (ed. a) I. 341 Sienile. An 
aggregate of quart?, hornblende, and felspar. 1823 Bake- 
VELL Isitrod, Gfol, (1815) 2x6 The transitions by wh’tch 
granite passes into sienite, and the latter into porphyry, 
trap, and kisalt. 2842 Sedgwick in Hudson'sGuide Lakes 
(1843)230 The red syenite of Ennerdaje and Buttermere. 
1854 Hooker Himai, jmls, II, xxix. 297 Enormous 
rounded blocks of syenite, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

283* De la Beche Ceol. Man, [ed. 2) 267 Granite and 
sienite mountains. 2833 R. Griffith in Trans. Geot. Soc, 
(1840) Ser. II. V. 280 ^enite veins passing through mica 
sI-Tte. 1876 Ellen E. Prewer Ir. Verne's Adv.3 Eng. tf3 
Russ. S. Afr. viii 66 Its [sc, the baobabs] syenite-coloured 
bark gave it a peculiar appearance. 

Syenitic (saiicni'tik), tr. Alsosi*. [f.prec.+ 

-3C, So'E.sydnitiqtte.l Of, pertaining to, composed 
of, allied to, or liaving the character of syenite. 

2799 KtRWAN Geol. Ess. 343 The porphyiitic and sienillc 
hilU. 283s R. Griffith in Trans. Geol. Soc. (1840) Ser. 11. 
V. x5o Two, .veinsofsj'cnitc, which’ pass into sycnilic green- 
stone. 2868 Watts D/c/, Chem, V. 647 'ihe occurrence 
of hornblende in granite renders it more or less syenitic. 

SyepOOrite (saipuaroit). Min, [f. Syepoor or 
Saipftr, in N.W. India, where found; scc-iteL] 
A native sulphide of cobalt, of a steel-grey colour 
inclining to yellow. 

1849 J. Nicol Min. 458 Syepoorite, This name may be 
given lo a sulphuret of cobalt,.. found in primary' rocks 
with pyriteand chalcopjTiteat Syepoore near Rajpootxman, 

Syeppaling, Syer, Syeth, Syeue ; see Sip- 
Lixo, Sire, Syveb, Scvtue, Sieve v. 

Syeud, variant of Syod. 

Syfe, syff(e, Syfle, Syfte, obs. ff. Sieyt:, 
SiEFtE, Sift. 

Syg, obs. pa. t. of See v. 

Sygalder, -drye, var. Sigaldeb, -dry Obs. 
Sygale, -alle, obs. ff. cigale\ see Cigala. 

1484 Caxton eSsajf IV . xvii . 123 llteadine ) The xvij fable 
is of the Ant and of the sygale. Jtid ., 'Ibis present fable. 
Of the sygale, whiche in the v/ynter tyme..demaundcdot 
the ant somme of her Come for to etc. 

Sygge, obs. f. Say u, Sygb(e, obs. pa. t. of 
See V. ; obs. f. Sigh. Syght, Syghth, Sygle, 
Sygn, obs. ff. Sight, Sith, Sickle, Sign. 
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Sygneoury, sygnory, obs. ff. Signobv. 
Sygnet, -ett(e, obs, ff. Cvgnet, Signet. 
Syll(e, obs. pa. t. of See v. ; obs. f. Sigh. 
Syll6dnte (S 3 ih/*drait). Min. [Improperly 
for *sykadrite, f. the Syhadree Mountains in Horn- 
bay, where found : see -iteI.] A mineral of 
uncertain composition, supposed to be related to 
stilbite. 

jBSs Shepard in Amer. Jnd. Sci. Set. n. XL. no Syhc. 
drite. I have thus named, from its locality. . .The mineral 
occurs in trap at Thore*Ghat, in the Syhedree Mountains, 
Bombay. 

Syht, syh]j, obs. 3 sing. pres, of See v. Syhte, 
obs. f. Sight. Syide, Syik, Syike, obs. ff. 
Side, Sio, Sick, Sikb ji.i Syis, obs. f. Sice ; 
Sc. pl. of SiTHE sb.'i Obs.- obs. Sc. f. Size ri.l 
Syister, obs. f. Sister. Syith, obs. f. Scxthe ; 
Sc. var. SiTHE jJ.l Obs. 

Syk, obs. f. Sio, Sick, Sike. Syke, obs. f. 
Seek, Sic, Sick, Sikh; var. Sike. Sykel(le, 
-ol, -yl(l, obs. ff. Sickle. Syker(e, etc., syk- 
kyr, obs. ff. Sicker. Syklatown, var. Ciclatohn 
Obs. SykJ), obs. 3 sing. pres, of See v. 

Syl-, assimilated form of Stji- before /. 

Syide, Sylden, -on, Syler, Sylf, Sylibewk, 
Sylie, Syll(e : see Seld, Seldom, Siloer, Self, 
SiLLiBooK, Silly, Sell, Sill. 

Syllab, syllabe. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
3 north. silapp(e, sylypp, 6 Eillab(e, syllape, 
6-7 syllabe, 7-8 syllab, g Sc. syllup. [a. OF. 
sillabe (mod. syllabe ) : see Syllable ri.] = Syl- 
lable sb. 

Alphabet o/ Tales 104 Silappis & wurdls h^t er 
ouernjppid, & also versis of he salter & wurdls cr mombledA 
c 1440 York Myst, x, 26 Abram first named was I, And 
sythen he selle a sylypp ma. 1509 Skyp 0/ Folys 

(1874) 1. 144 Homo est Asinus is cause of moche stryfe Thus 
passe forth these folys the daj'es of theyr Ijjfe In two sylla- 
ois. 1529 Lyndesay gi The first sillabisthat ihow 

did mute Was ‘pa, DaLyn, ^•pon the lute’. /riS33 Frith 
Aitsvj.More (Z548) Cvjb, I neucr altered one syllabe of 
Godsworde. a 1568 h'&c.^K'ix Scholetn.w. (Arb.) 148 TheJr 
feete he. .not distinct by trew quantitie of sillabes. 1625 
B. Josso.s Staple o/N. v. ii. 37, 1 will not change a syllab, 
with thee, more. 1636 — Eug. Grant, I. § e A Word . . con- 
sisteth of one or more Syllabes. 1762 Briogrs Homer 
TravesU (X797) 1. 102 With staring looks and open jaws 
They catch each syllab as it flows. 1785 in Shirrefs Poems 
(1790) 318 Sic verses. .And no ae syllab* o' them wrang. 
j8^ Barrie JYvttlow in Thrums xix. i8x There hasna been 
a syllup nboot it 

ilSyllal5arixun(silabe»Ti^m). PI -ia, [mod.L., 
neut. of med.L, syllabdriits.^ t syllaha Syllable.] 
«= ne.xt, 

z8so 'Dq^kldsqh NewCraiylus % log (ed. 2) x66,[a] Is., 
the fundamental vowel with which cverj* consonant in the 
old syllabarium was articulated. 1858 Birch Ane. Pottery 
II. 207 T\vo of these vases., had a Greek alphabet and 
syllabarium scratched on them. 1873 ’Ekri.t: Philol, Etigl- 
Tongue (ed. 2) § 90 A syllabarium, which is a set of phonetic 
characters, not of vowels and consonants hut of syllables. 
Syllabary (sidabari). Also 6 -ery, [ad. mod. 
syllabdruivi\ see prec. Cf. F. sy/labmre^ Sp, 
siJabario spelling-book.] A collection, sel^ system, 
list, or table of syllables. Also aitrib, 
iS8S Ferne Blaz. Genirie To Gcntl. Inner Temple A v, 

If any neucr so meere a Syllaberj', or Christ crosse losell, 
haue clumperd (with the heipe of some rude and grosse 
Minerua) any worke, slraightwmes it is meeie for all to 
rcade. 1654 BroOksbaNK Rules Syllabication 
With Directions for the use of the Engli.sh Syllabary, and 
the English Monosyllabary. 1839 Proc.Amer.Pktlos.Soc, 

1. 121 The Japanese syllabarj'. 1873 Earle 
Ton^e (ed. 2) § 91 The Chinese writing has led to syllato- 
ries among the Japanese, and Jo an alphabet among the 
Coreans. 1879 Jefferies Wild Lt/e tn S. Co, 149 The 
starling has a whole, syllabary of h^ own. every note of 
which evidently has its meaning. *883 Sa\cb Fresh Btghi 
fr. Anc. Mo,i. Introd. 12 The Persian cuneiform system 
must have consisted of an alphabet, and not ofa syllabimy. 

11 SyllaTjatim (silabeTtim'), adv. rare. [L. 
syllabStim (Cicero), f. syllaba Syllable, after 
^addiim.) By syllables ; syllable by syllable. 

1628 J. Mevd in Cri. d- Tivies Ctuts. / {184S) I. 344 He 
examined everyone syllaiaivn by the records. xW3 H. 
More Div. Dial. it. 337 To tell you syllalaitm in the 
words of any Language what they naturally signifie. 179 *" 
,823 DTsraei.1 Cur. Lit. (rS66) 5S0/2 >Ir. Littleton sa.d, 

that he had examined every one 

' Svllakation (silabel-Jan). rare. [f. L. syllaba. 
SyhLABLE sb. + -ATION. Cf. F. syllobation and 
med.L. syliabdre,"\ — Syllabification. 

1856 Caldwell Compar. Gram, Dravidtan isSThecbiet 
peculiarity of Dravddian syllabatlon is its extreme simpltcii> 
and dislike of compound or concurrent consonants, xoyx 
Pnitic Sell. Lot. Grout. § ii. 5 The following rules are ob- 
served in Latin Syllabatlon. 

Syllabi, plural of Syllabus. 

Syllabic (silce*bik), a, and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
syllabictis (Priscian), ad. Gr. cvWa^inof, f, (Tv\~ 
Syllable sb, Cf. F. sylUbiqttt (1704 in 
Hat2--Darm.), It. sillabico, Sp. sildbico^ 

A. adj, 

1 . Of, pertaining or relating to, a syllable or 
syllables. ^ „ 

*755 Johnson, Syllabick^ relating to syllables. 1782 V. 


Knox Ess, xxiii, (18x9) I, 132 There are many passages, 
which, if you attend to the accentual and not to the syllabic 
quantity, may be scanned like hexameter verses. 1795 
IklASOM Ck, Mtts, ii. 95 In the responses.., which are noted 
for various voices, this syllabic distinction is sufficiently 
attended to. 1852 Proc, Philol, Sac, V. 156 In English 
pronunciation syllabic quantity is .. imperfectly marked. 
z86o Adler Prov. Poet, i. 6 Versification founded on a 
combination of the rhyme with ihe syllabic accent. x^2 
Louksbury Stud, Chaucer I, in. 286 In his endeavors to 
impart to the line syllabic regularity. 

b. Forming or constituting a syllable. Syllabic 
augment : see Augment sb. 2. 

2728 Chamber Cycl, s.v., The first [augment] call'd 
Syllabic, which is when the Wordis increas'd bya Syllable. 
1837 (J. Phillips Syriac Gram, 25 Whenever the noun in 
its primitive form receives a sylbbic augment. x888 
SmiET Eugl. Sounds § 21 A sound which can form a sylla* 
ble by itself is called syllabic. . distinction between 
syllabic and non-syllabic is generally paralld to that be- 
tween vowel and consonant. But.. ‘vowellike * or * liquid * 
voiced consonants . . are often also syllabia . . Even voiceless 
consonants can be syllabic, as in Psi^ where the s is syllabic- 
ally equivalent to a vowel. 1908 — Sounds 0/ English 
§ T49 In such a word as little liti the second 1 b so much 
more syllabic th.an the preceding voiceless stop that it 
assumes syllabic function. 

C. Denoting a syllable; consisting of signs de- 
noting syllables. 

x86s Tylor Early Hist. Man, v. X04 Writing hb lan- 
guage in syllabic signs.^ 1875 Renouf Egypt. Gram, i All 
other Egyptian phonetic signs have syllabic values. 1884 
W. Wright Empire Hittites 70 A syllabic writing evidently 
of immense antiquity. 

2 . a. Applied to singing, or a tnne, in which 
each syllable is song to one note (i. e. with no 
slnrs or runs). 

1789 Bennev Hist. Afus, III. 389 Nothing now but syl- 
labic and unbonous psalmody was authorised in the Church. 
1834 K. H. Digby Mores CatJu v. iii. 75 That syllabic com- 
position of song in Pindar's style, 

b. Pronounced syllable by s)’llable; uttered 
wth distinct separation of syllables. 

1890 Sarah J. Duncam Social Departure xiiL 122 Hb 
English was careful, select, S3*llabic. AUbutt's Syst, 

Mcd.Vil. 64 ‘Scanning*, ‘staccato*, or ‘syllabic' speech 
is one of the symptoms of [disseminate sclerosis]. 

3 . Consisting of mere syllables or words; verbal. 
rare’"^. 

1850 P. Crook lYar o/Hats 35 The mere syllabic air Of 
words in formal orisons bestow^. 

B. sb, (elliptical use of the adj.) 

1 . Asyllabicsign; a character denoting a syllable. 
x88a Eucyel, Brit. XI. 800/2 A dettmunati\'e [attach^ 

to an ideographic sign) often Indicates to the reader.. this 
radical change In the use of the sign. In tbb case the sign 
is said to be employed asasyllabic. z8SS Aihensiim^ Apr, 
436/3 Eight syllabic signs.. are verified by their close 
accordance of form with Cypriote s>'nahics. 

2 . A syllabic sound; a vocal sound capable by 
itself of forming a syllable, or constituting the 
essential element of a syllable, 

1890 Sweet Primer of Phonetics § 150 Hence the ear 
learns to divide a breath-group into groups of vowels (or 
voweJ-equivalcnts), each flank^ by consonants (or conso- 
nant-equivalents) — or, in other \voras, into syllable-formers 
or syliabics, and non-syllabics, each of tliese ^oups consti- 
tuting a syllable. xgo8 — Sounds 0/ English § 149 The 
more sonorous a sound is, the more easily it assumes the 
function of a syllabic. 

3 . A syllabic utterance; a word or phrase pro- 
noimced syllable by syllable, nonce^use. 

2893 'r. B. Foreman Trip to Spain 30 A welcome relief 
to the hard syliabics, ‘ Splendid I ' ‘ Beautiful 1 * 
Sylla'l^icalf or Obs, Also 6-/ 

sill-. [C mod.L. syllabicusi see -ical.] 

1 . = prec. A. I b, 

1530 Palsgr. 83 Verbes actives parsonals have..addynge 
of siUabical adjections. x6o2 (J. Willis] Art Sienogr. 

D 5, Syllabicall adiections vsed in the Laiine tongue. 1671 
Phillips (ed. 3], Srllabical Augment.xs an augmentation 
which is made in Greek verbs, by prefixing i (and thereby 
adding one syllable). 

2 . — prec, A. 3. 

x6o6 S. Gardiner . 5^*. Angling 117 Orators, and Poets. . , 
the quintessence of whose wiltes, are nothing else but 
wTmes of wast words, a streame ofsillabical slight inuention. 

3 . = prec. A. i» ... 

1620 W. Colson 15 Contraction or distraction 

liuerall or sylbbvcall. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus • Yind. A^f . 

§ I. 4 If we were called to give an account of tins Sylubi- 
call Errour.before a Deske of Grammarians, 1^4 J. Bur- 
.NET (Ld. Jfonboddo) D/xi; A Progr. Lang. II. 299 We 
have..accents in English, and syllablcal accents too: but 
jjyg Qf quite different kind from the antient accents. 
*775 TvRWHiTrCan/. TalesChaucer IV. Essay 88 luordef 
..to form any judgement of the Versification of Chaucer, it 
is necessary that we should know the syllabical >*alue (if I 
may use the expression) of bis words, and the accentual 

\*aluc of his syllables. ^ - 

f 4 . Considered in relation to every syllable or 
detail ; cf. next, 2. Obs. _ ^ , 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. in. (1739I 
allow it to pass for current for the substance, not justifying 
the syllabical wridng thereof, 

5 . — prec. A. 2 b. 

X7o8 Calamy Lfe vi. (1829) II. 98 The speech was sylla- 
bi(^, and there was a distinct heave and breathe betwccD 
each syllahle. ... _ rr 

Svllakically (silx-bikali), ad-J. [£ pr«L + 
-LY^ ; see -Ic.tLLY.] In a syllabic or syllabical 


SyiiLABIKE. 

1. fin syllables, in audible words, articulately 
{obs.)-, syllable by syllable, with distinct utterance 
of the syllables ; as a separate syllable. 

1610 Healey jj/. Aug. Citie of Cod x. xv. 381 mticin 
[rc.mthemouths ofAngelsJ Gods person would appcarc 
and speake syllabically in a mans voyce, unto ns. o 1660 
Hasimond Serm. Rom. i. o 6 Wks. 2684 1. 657 The first voice 
of nature.. whichtt uttered .. when it was an infant in the 
World, and therefore perhaps. .not so plainly, and sylla. 
bicail^', and distinctly, as could have been wLshed. x8xx 
Southey m Q. Rev. Oct. 278 They first read the words 
syllabically. 1837 Hallasi Lit. Eur, 1 . j. viii. § 26. 433 
It is necessary to presume that many terminations, now 
mute, weresjdlabically pronounced. 1862 Sala SevenSons 
^ ^l* Tottenham— he pronounced the word verv 

syllabically. ^ 

t2. Syllable for syllable ; word for word; hence, 
precisely, in every detail. Obs. 

X654 Warren Unbelievers 55 The Scripture doth syllabic- 
ally repeat these words. x66x Gauden Consid. Liturgy zx 
These and many like places, . .though they do not literally 
and syllabically agree with the quotation,, .maysufficiently 
justifie that place.. to be. .a Divine Scriptural Truth. x^8 
[R. Ferguson) View Eccles. 7 ScrupUng, at certain Words 
and Phrases, which were not ptjtws, or Literally, and Sj’lla- 
bically Canonical <1x778 Topladv Wks. (1828) III. 446 
It is ^lled St. Athanasius’s Creed; not because it was 
syllabically composed by him, hut [etc.]. 

3 . In relation to a syllable or syllables; by 
syllabic characters. 

X79S Mason Ch. Mus. iL 95 Those parts or versicles which 
..are syllabically distinguished by notes of different musi. 
cal duration. x888 [see _ Syllabic A. ib]. 2908 Westm. 
Gaz. 9 Dec. 10/3 Showing how Chinese sounds could be 
rwroduced alphabetically or syllabically. 

Sylla'bicate, v, rare“^, [Back-formation f. 
next.] trails. * To form into syllables.* 

*775 Ash Suppl. Hence in later Diets. 

Syllabication (silsbik^Jan). [ad. med.L. 
sill-j syllabicaiioy -dnein, n. of action f. syllabzcdre, 
f. syllaba Syllable.] ~ Syllabificatjon. 

*®3* [Mabbe] Celestina xvhi. xBo, Isweare unto thee bj' 
the crisse-CTOSse row, by the whole Alphabet, and Sillabica- 
tion of the letters. 2654 Brooksbank {title) Plain, brief, 
and pertinent Rules for the. .Syllabication of all English 
Words. X7S4 Goodall Exam, Lett. Alary Q. Scots J. v. 
1x0 The syllabication of the Scottish word nouther., bad 
been changed, after the English orthography, into neither. 
2792 Burks Let. Wks. (Globe) 496 Thou faithful recorder 
of barbarous idiom : thou persecutor of syllabication. 2863 
I^MTSKLi. Standard Diet, Pref., Orthography.. compre- 
hends the correct spelling and syllabication of words. 

b. The action of making syllabic ; pronuncia- 
tion ns a distinct syllable. 

28^7 Craik English Shaks.^ ful, C, 1. 1 (2869) 73 The 
distinct syllabication oftbe final ed. 

Sylla'bicness. [f. Syllabic a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being syllabic. 

1888 Sweet Hist. Engl. Sounds §21 Syllahicness implies 
an appreciable duration and force. Joid. § 22 A vowel,, 
can lose its syllabicness, specially in combination with 
another vowel, with which it then forms a diphthong. 

Syllabification (silsebifikr I*jan). [n. of action 
f. med.L. syllabificdre^ f. syllaba Syllable: see 
-FICATION.] Formation or construction of syllables ; 
the action or method of dividing words into 
syllables. 

2838 Guest Engl. Rhythms I. 23 'The early s^-slems of 
syllabification. 2843 Por: Premature BurzaiVlks.'ilB^l. 

330 What be said was unintelligible; but.. the syllabifica- 
tion Av-as distinct. 2862 J. Angus Hand^bk. Engl. Tongue 
495 Rules of syllabification. 

Syllabify, v. rare^**. [Back-formation f. prec. 

But cf, OF, sillabijier (15th c.).] traits. ‘To 
form or divide into syllables ’ (Webster, 1864). 
Syllabism (siOabiz’m). [f. L. syllaba^ Gr, 
Syllable + -isar, after syllabize. Cf. F. 
syllahismel\ a. The use of syllabic characters, 
b. Division into syllables, c. Theoiy concerning 
syllables (Cent. Dict,^ 2891). 

*2883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. i. 5 6. 33 Syllabism.. finds its 
best illustration in the development of the Japanese vrriting 
out of the Chinese. 2892 H. D. Darcisuire in Classical 
Rev. Feb. 57/1 The accentuation is mater-,. .the syllabism 
is mut-cr*. 

Syllabist (srlabist). rare~^, [Formed as 
prec. + -1ST.] One versed in the division of words 
into syllables. 

2846 Worcester dtes Fo. Qu. Rev. 

Syllabize (sidaboiz), v. [ad. med.L. sylla- 
bizare, ad. Gr. cvWaQi^av^ f. ovkhaBrj SYLLABLE 
sb . : see -izE. Cf. F. syllaOiser.'\ 

L traits. To form or divide into syllables; to 
utter or articulate with distinct separation of 
syllables. Hence Syllabizing and //&/.<!. 

2655 Blount Glossogr., Syllabize, to divide by syllables, 

2660 Howell Parly of Beasts Pref. Vcrs« bi;. Tis Man- 
kind alone Czn Language frame, and s^'llaluc the J one. 

2832 Examiner 259/2 -A drawling lone and syllabuing 
pronunciation. Ibid. 694/r Every' word is syuaurzed, and 
every’ syllable protracted to three times ns due quantity. 

Ibid. 822/1 The syllabizlnc of the dialogue, and the rculad- 
Ing oftbe ma.sic,arc equally out of place. 2885 Athenxum 
*3 June 7^/3 Irish metric, llketbaicfthe Slavonic peoples, 
has passed from an original purely syllabizing system to an 
accentuating one. , . . . 

2 . iutr. To sin" notes to syllables, as m solmira- 
tion. ttottce-use- 

. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. II. ii. 205 It may be said, that 
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SYLLOGISM. 


to syUaiize \n passages is little ’more than to speak, 

but to vocalize is to sing. 

Syllable (si*lab’i), sb. Forms; 4-7 sillable, 

(4 silablo, 5 fiillabil, -byl, sylable, -bul, sylla- 
bylle, cyllable, 7 sillabell), 6- syllable. ) 9 , dial, 

5, 9 Binnable, 9 Bynnable, [a. AF. sillabU « 
OF. sillabe (lath c.), mod.F, syUabe^ ad. L. syllaba, 
a. Gr. t7vXXa/3:7, f. cvWufiBavdv to take, put, or 
bring together, f. avv Stn- + ha^i&avuv (stem 
Xq^-) to take.] 

1 . A vocal sound or set of sounds uttered •with a 
single effort of articulation and forming a word or 
an element of a word ; each of the elements of 
spoken language comprising a sound of greater 
sonority (vowel or vowel-equivalent) with or with- 
out one or more sounds of less sonority (consonants 
or consonant-equivalents) ; also, a character or set 
of characters forming a corresponding element of 
written language. 

^ c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame in, 8 Though somme vers fayle 
in Asillable. T. 93 After the forme v-ied 

in his langagtt With outen vice of suable or of IcUre. 1387 
Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) li. 437 Ascanius was i-cleped lulus 
..a name of tweie stlables. <^1430 Stans Putr (Lamb, 
MS.) 93 in Babees Bk. (i858) 33 In JjIs writ>'nge. .Yf ou3t 
be mys, in ^worde, sillable, or dede, I submiite me to cor- 
rcccioun withonte ony debate, n 1491 J, Rows Roll vii. 
(tSsgl Bsb, The furst sinnable of hys naavm [sc, Arth. 
gallus] that ys to seey Arth or Narthe is asmuch to scy 
in Walsh as here, is*5 Pilgr, Per/, {W, de W, 1531) 

158 Not clipping the syllables, nor skyppyng ony worde. 
*5S5 Watremas Fardte Facions i. iv. 40 Yeat ware not 
their Letters facioned to ioyne together in sillables like | 
ours. rtx^53 Asciiam ScTiolent. \u (Arb.) 145 Our English | 
tong, bauing in vse chieny, wordes of one syllable. 16x2 I 
Brimsley Posing Parts 90 When U a Noun said 

to increase'? .(4. When it hath more syllables in ibe Geni- 
tive case, than in the Nominative, atytt Kkm Psyche 
Poet. Wks. 1721 IV, aSt Return, Re— in this Syllable 
she fail'd. zJSz~^^ H. Walpole Ferine's A need, Ptsint, 
(1736) I. 277 On the back ground the front of a castle with 
columns; on the bases of which are the syllables Es— sex, 
x8Sa W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet, Mns, I. 734/t The 
sounds (of each hexachord] are sung. .to the syllables ///, re^ 
mix fa, sol, la, the semitone alwaj-s falling between the 
syllables mi and fa, X890 (see Svxlabic B. 2J. 1899 R. J. 
Lloyd Northern English § X03 Speech is a succession of 
sounds continually rising and falling in sonority. Each 
single short wave of sonority, one rise and one fall, is a 
sylfahle. Ibid, § X07 The most sonorous phone of .a syllabic 
is its vowel: the rest are its consonants. xooS Sweet 
Sounds ofEnxlish § 150 The beginning of a syllable corre- 
sponds to the beginning of the stress with which it is 
uttered. Thus in atone the strong stress and the second 
syllable begin on the t, and in bookcase buk:k«Is on the 
second k, 

b. Used pregnantly of a word of one syllable, 

Of in reference to a part of a word, considered in 
relation to its significance. 

X393 Gowek Conf, III. 343 That o sillable [sc. nayl hath 
overthrowe A thousend wordes. 1577 VAOTROuiLLien Luther 
onEp. Gal, nt Leame this dednltion diligently, and especi- 
ally so exercise this pronoune our, that this one sillable 
being bttleeued, may swallow vp all thy sinnes. 1577 Han- 
Risox England ir. v, (1877) r. X15 This syllable Sir, which is 
the title_ whereby we call our knights- x633 Owen Pern* 
hrokishire {1892) 267 [ fhe Fox and Martonl are desired 
onelye for the two last sillables of theire Carcases (/. e. 

‘ cases ' = skins). ijSx Cowper Hope 690 Those awful 
syllables, hell, death, and sin. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) 

397 What can ?i«ke us in love with oppression because 
the syllables ‘Jacobin* are not put before the ‘ism *7 

2 . The least portion or detail of speech or writ- 
ing (or of something expressed or expressible in 
speech or writing); the least mention, hint, or 
trace ^something ; esp, in negative context. 

*434 MtSYN Mending Li/e ri8 All our prayer with desire 
and effect sal b-, so we ouer-rynne not k® wordls, bot 
nerehand all sillabyls with grete cry & desire we sal ofTyr 
to owr lorde. 1533 More Apol. 8 b, Of all theyr owne 
wordes^ I leas not one syllable out, *583 Melbancke 
Phtlolwtus Cciv, One sillable of thine shaft more psmwade 
mee, then the sage sentences of anyc other. 1604 Shaics. 
OtkxVi.w. I heard. Each syllable that breath made vp 
betweene tncT^ 2603 — Macb, v, v. at To thelastSyllable 
of Recorded time. x637 Atterbury Ansiv, Consul, Spirit 
there’s not a syllable of proof offer’d, 
X763 Goldsm. Goodn, Man tt. i, I know every syllable of 
the mane-. 177X Smollett Humphry Cl., Let, to Lewis 
2 Apr., Don t say a syllable of the matter to any living 
soul. i8oi CoLMAS PoorGentl. m. L 34'l’here isn t a syl- 
lable of sense in all you have been saying. 1876 Green I 
Stray Stud. 189^ The name of Dante is mentioned but I 
once, and then without a syllable of comment- x88s D.C. 1 
Murray Rainbow Gold u. iii, I ain’t a-going to breathe I 
a sy.mable. . I 

tb. pi. Minute details of language or state- 
ment ; exact or precise words. Obs. 

*597 Hooker Ecel. Pol, v, Ixnnii. | 2 Our imitation of him 
consisteth not in t^ng scrupulously our selues vnto his sil- 
lables. x6t4 Seloen Titles Hon. ii. i. 173 Whose syllables 
I the rather cite, because.. he iustifies himself out of the 
Instrument of that Donation, which, .by his assertion, he 
made vse of. 

f 3 . With reference to the etymological sense ; 
A composite thing, a compound. Obs. itonce-use. 

^ 1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 849 Life and Understand- 
ing.. are no Syllables or Complexions,,, nor can cither the 
Qualities of Heat and Cold, ^lolst and Dry ; or el<e Mag- 
nitudes, Figures, Sites, and Motions, however Combing 
tocether, as Letters Spell them out, and make them up. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as syllablc'division^ etc. ; 


syllablo-monger (tmtce-vfd,), one who makes 
verses (regarded merely as an orderly arrangement 
of syllables). 

*784 CowpER Lei, to IK. Unwin s Apr., As my two 
.syllablemongersj Beatrie and Blair, both agree tliat lan- 
guage was originally inspired (etc.). x888 Sweet H/st. 

Engl. Sounds § 19 It is possible lo alter thesyllable division 
by shifting the stress from one element to another, 2890 
— Primer Phonetics § 150 Syllable-formers (see Syllabic 
B. 2]. 2890 Billings Med. Dict.^ SyUable^siumbltng, y 

form of paralytic dysphasia in which there is difficulty in 
speaking a word as a whole, although each letter and syl- 
lable can be distinctly sounded. 

Syllable, ». [f- prec. sb.] 

1 . traits. ? To arrange in syllables. rars~^. 

r‘X47S Partenay 6582 AIs the frensh staffes silabled^ be 

More breueloker ana shorter also Then is the english lines 
vnto see. 

2 . To utter or express in (or as in) syllables or 
articulate speech ; to pronounce syllable by syl- 
lable; lo utter articulately or distinctly; to arti- 
culate. Also^^. 

2633 P. Fletcher Poet, Mise., tr. Asclepiads 3 Unwrit- 
ten word, which never eye could see, Yet syllabled in flesh- 
spell'd cliaractcr. 2634 SIilton Comus 208 Airy tongues, 
that syllabic mens names On Sands, and Shoars, and desert 
Wildernesses, 2752 Lo. Stormont On Death Frederic 
Pr. Wales 6 in Epicedia Oxon, C 2, To syllable new 
sounds in accent strange. 18*0 Bvroh Mar, FaL m, i, 58, 
I cannot shape my tongue To syllable black deeds into 
smooth names. 283* Whittier First- Day Thoughts 7 
’Ilierc syllabled by silence, let me hear The still small voice 
which reached the prophets car. 1886 Miss Br addon One 
7V«‘«fA'err^K/v, The first prayer those lips had ever syl- 
labled. 

b. To read (something) syllable by syllable ; 
to read in detail or with close attention ; to spell 
out. rare. 

P. Walker Peden in Biog, Preslyt. (1827) 1. p. xxxi, 
This bruitibh. carnal Age know^ not what it is to syllable 
the Scriptures, or feed upon them. 2832 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. II, it, These things were the Alphabet, whereby in 
after-time he was lo syllable and partly read the grand 
Volume of the World. 

o. To represent by syllables, rare. 

2887 Newton in iSTw^r/, Brit. XXII. 200/2 Loud notes 
(of a snipel that have been syllabled tinker, tinker, tinker, 
3 - inir. To utter syllables, to speak, nonce-use. 
2829 Keats Lamia i. 244 Turn’d— syllabling thus, ‘Ah, 
Lycius bright \ 

Hence Syllabled (-bTd) ppl, a, ; Syllabling 

vbL sb, 

28x9 Metropolis I. 2x5 The three words drawn to the ut- 
most extent of syllabling. 2843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr, n. 
xvli, Men had not a hammer to i^in with, not a s>'l)abled 
articulation. 2865 Mrs. Wjiitkby Cayworihys xxvii. 
(1879) 269 'The tree-whispers sounded like a syllabled sym- 
pathy, 2876 Rcskin Fors Clav, Ixxi. §2, 360 The painted 
.syllaoling of it, 283s J- H. Dell Dawning Grey, Songs 
Surges 98 The songs of the surges 1 shaped to a syllabled 
sound. 

Syllablize (siriabTaiz), v, rare~“^- [f. Syl- 
lable Irarrs. « Syllabize i. 

2877 May Laffan Hon. Miss Ferrard I. vii. 207 Those 
marks indicate the syllablising of the word and its pronun- 
ciation. 

Syllaljub: see Sillabub. 

Syllabus (siTabys). PI. syllabi (sidab^i) 
or syllabuses (si'labiJsez). [mod.L, syllabus, 
usually referred to an alleged Gr. avWaBos, Sylla- 
bus appears to be founded on a corrupt reading 
syllabos in some early printed editions — the Me- 
dicean MS. sillabos — of Cicero Epp. ad Atticum 

IV. iv, where the reading indicated as correct by 
comparison with the MS. readings in iv. v. and 
viii. is sittybas or Gr. avrrv^as, acc. pi. of siityha^ 
GtTTvB<i parchment label or title-slip on a book. 
(Cf. Tyrrell and Purser Correspostdence of Cicero 
no^ 107, 108, 112, Comm, and Adnot, Crit.) 
Syllabos was gra?cized by later editors as ovWiiBovs, 
from which a spurious ai/AAa^or was deduced and 
treated as a derivative of auWapBavtiv to put 
together, collect (cf. Syllable). 

In^lhe passage from S. Augustine’s Confessions xni. xy, 

(* ibi legunt (sc. angeli) sine syllabis temporura quid velit 
aelerna voluntas tua ') commonly adduced as further evi- 
dence of L, syllabus, the word is clearly syllaha sj’llable.} 

L A concise statement or table of the heads of a 
discourse, the contents of a treatise, the subjects of 
a series of lectures, etc. ; a compendium, abstract, 
summar)', epitome. 

2636 ’BvoMriX Glossogr^ Syllabus, a Table or Index in a 
Book, to shew places or matter by Letters or Figures. 2667 
Jer. Taylor GI Exemp. (ed. 4’ x. vi. § 22. 260 'Fhe Apostle 
expresses it still by SynonjTna's, Tasting of the heavenly 
gi/t, and made Partakers of the holy Ghost,, ; all which 
also are a sj’llabus or collection of the several effects of the 
graces bestowed in Baptism. 1775 T.Sheridas Art Read- 
ing 22 The first article in the syllabus, entitled, A scheme 
of the vowels. 2796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 526 Presenting 
to thestudents acompend or s>dlabos ofiheir lectures x8iS 
Scott Hrt. Midi, x, Syllabus of lectures. xBaa-y Good 
Study Med, (1839) 1. 123 He preached with as much fluency 
as ever. . , with nothing more than a syllabus ofhis discourse 
before him. 2882 Southern Law Rev. (St. Louis, hlissouri) 
VII. 298 Among these duties [of the official reporter of a 
(^urt] is the preparation of syllabi of all decisions, 1886 
Atkenoeum 2 Oct. 49*/* The ‘ Retrospections * should have 
been furnished . , with a copious syllal^ or list of contents. 


2. J?. C. Ck. A summary statement of points 
decided and errors condemned by ecclesiastical 
authority; spec, that annexed to the encyclical 
Quanta cura of PojjePius IX, 8 Dec. 1864. 

1576 B. Martin Messiah's Kingdom v. i. aag The right of 
the Pope to depose princes. .is reafTirnied in intSyliaius. 
1907 Edit!. Rev. Oct. 416 The Syllabus is a voice speaking 
in a dead language from a dead world. 

II Syllepsis (silcpsis). Pi. syllepses (-fz). 
Also 6 sill-. £a. late L. syllepsis, a. Gr. ffiKKijifiis, 
f. avv Stk- + Kijpts taking (f. Attic f. haff-, 

lengthened f. KaP-, stem of Ra/iPivay to take).] 

1 . Gram, and Rhet. A figure by wJiich a word, 
or a particular form or inflexion of a word, is made 
to refer to two or more other words in the same 
sentence, while properly applying to or agreeing 
with only one of them (e. g. a masc. adj. qualify- 
ing two sbs., masc. and fem. ; a sing, verb serving 
as predicate to two subjects, sing, and pi.), or 
applying to them in different senses (e. g. literal 
and metaphorical). Cf. Zeugma. 

1577 Peacham Card, Eloquence Fj. 25W A, Day Engl. 
Secretorie ii. (1625) 82 Syl/e/sts, when one verbe supplyeth 
two clauses, one person two roomes, or one word scrueth 
to many senses, as, thus, Hee runnes for pleasure, I for 
feare. 2589 Puttiniiam Engl. Poesie ni. xii. (Arb.) 276 
But if such want be in sundric clauses, and of scuerall 
congruities or scnce, and the supply he made to seruc 
them all, it is by the figure Sillepsis, whom for that re- 
spect we call the double suppHe. ..as In these verses,.. 
Here my sweete sonnes and daughters all my blisse, Yonder 
mine owne deere hus-band buried is. Where ye see one 
verbe singular supplyeth the plurall and singular. 2626 S. 
Ward Bahnfr. Gilead (1628) 55 He that hath them not,, 
may well conclude, Wee arc assured (etc.].. .He spe.ikes it 
in the plurall number by way of Syllepsis, changing the 
number, because hee would haue it the word of cuery Chris- 
tian. 28x3 Jeffep-son in H. S. Randall Life (1858) III. ix. 
391 Fill up all the ellipses and syllepses of Tacitus, Sallu.st, 
Livy, etc., and the elegance and force of their sententious 
brevity arc extinguished. 2881 Farrar Early Chr. II. 560 
By the figure of speech called zeugma, or rather s>Ucpsis, 
the same word., Is. .made to ser\c two purposes in ihcsame 
sentence, A verb is often used with two clauses which is 
only appropriate to one of them, as In Pope’s line— ‘See 
Pan with Hocks, with fruits Pomona crowned.' 

2 . In elyiDological sense; A taking togetker; a 
summar)’. nouce-use, 

a 2B34 CoLr.aiDCE in Lit. Rem. (2B39) IV, 791 A Creed is 
..a syllepsis of those primary fundamental truths. .from 
which the Christian must commence his progression. 

Sylleptic (sile’ptik), a. [ad. Gr. avKksismKbSi 
{. avWij^ftis Syllei’SIS. Cf, F, sylleplique,\ Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or involving syllep- 
sis. Also Syllo’ptlcal a. Hence SyUe’pticaUjr 
0(fV. 

2802 h.Cxiout\z Etysn, ^Syntax Eug. Lang, IL (1830) 
260* He addressed you and me, and desired us to follow 
him', \ihcie us syllcptically represents the tw’o persons. 
2846 Worcester, SylUptlcal, relating to, or implying, 
syllepsis. Ciombie. x86o Farrar Orig. Lang, viii. 274 
That sj’Ilcptical tendenej’ which seems to have marked the 
earliest stage of language. 2865 -^Cha/t.Lang. vi. 77 It 
(jr. gesiurcj is,, obscure because it is sylleptic, 1. e. it ex- 
presses bul the most general facts of the situation. 

Syller, obs. Sc. form of Silvfu. 

Syllibub, obs. form of Sillabub. 

Syllit, obs, f. ceiled, pa. pple. of Ceil v. 
a 2578 Lindf-SAY (Pilscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 33^ 
This paitce witbtin was wcill syllit and bung witht fyne 
taplstrie. ^ 

11 Sylloge (si’l^'drf). 7 ‘are. [a. Gr, ovWoyTj, f. 
ov\Rfy€iv to collect,] A collection ; a summary; 

2686 Goad Celest. Bodies 111. L 364, 1 do not Intend to tie 
my self to any one Individual Aspect, but of the whole 
Sylloge. 2607 Evelyn Nuiuism. vii, 244 Luckiu.<;,.wbo 
set forth his Sylloge of many Illustrious Persons of the last 
Cenlur}». 1787 PrccE (title) A Sylloge of the remaining 
Authentic Inscriptions relative to the erection of our Eng- 
lish Churches. sB&o Encjcl. Brit. "Kill, s^i/i Of the 
documents belonging to the later period aycry comprclicn- 
sivc though not quite complete sylloge is given. 

SyUogism (s’rliJ'd^iz’m). P'orms : 4 silogime, 
4-6 Bilogismo, 5-6 sylogysme, 5-7 sillogisme, 
6 Bilogyame, eellogiame, 6-7 eyllogisme, sy- 
logisme, 7 eiUogism, 7- syllogism. Also 6 
in Lat. form fyllogismus (sill-, sil-). [a. OF. 
silogiuie, later sil{l)ogistne, F. syllogisme ( = It. 
sillo-, silogismo, Sp. siiogismo, Pg. syllogismo), or 
ad, L. syllogismus, a. Gr. avNKcrfiopbs, f. 
Kofi^caBai to Syllogize.] 

1 . Logic, An argument expressed or claimed to 
be expressible in the form of two propositions 
called the premisses, containing a common or 
middle term, with a third proposition called 
the conclnsion, resulting necessarily from the 
other two. Example : Omne animal est subslan- 
tia, omnis homo est ouimal, ergo otnnis homo est 
substautia, ' 

The kind of s>'lIogi-?m illustrated by the above example is 
call^ simple ox categorical. In valid categorical syllpgisnw, 
the premisses have the major and minor terms so disposed 
in respect of the position of the middle (see Figure sb. 23) 
and tne quality and quantity of the premisses (see Mood 
sb? 1) that the conclusion affirms or denies the major term 
of the minor. 

For hypothetical (also called complex), conjunctive, con 
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sTLLo&isja:. 

ttexive^ disjunctive syllogism, see these words. Demon- 
strative syllogism : one in which the premisses are true and 
necessarj'. ^Horned syllogism (see Horned ib): the 
dilemma. 

*^ *^*^'’*SA Barth. De P.R. xix, cxxvi. (1495) n\mb/2 
Without nombre is not..Subiectum knowe fro the Prcdica* 
turn ; nother the conclusyon in Silogismes \prig. in sillo- 
gisticis] is distyngued fro the premysses. e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhode I. xix. (1869) 14 If ye wol eylher make jugementcs, 
silogismes, other argumentes with oute me, shule ye neuere 
haue conclusioun. i:x48o Henryson Mor. Fab. Prol. vii, 
Ane sillogisme propone and eik conclude, 15*8 More 
Dyaloge i. ^Vks. 125/2 Well quod I and yet he commeth to 
hys persw^ion by a sylogysme & reasonninge, almo'Jt as 
formall as is the argument, by whiche ye proue the kinde of 
man reasonable, wherof what other colleccion haue you that 
brought you first to perceiue it than that this man is reson. 
n*** man, & this man, and this man, and so forth 

all whom ye se. 1530 Tisdale Anstv. More i. xxviL Wii. 
(1572) 288/1, I would fayne know in what figure that silo- 
psmus is made. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks; 504/* 
This sillogisme is mine. And thys sillogisme yf Tindall 
would fayne wit in ^vhat figure it is made: he shal finde it 
in the first figure, and the third mode, sauing that j'* mynor 
caiielh his proofe w^ him, which woulde elles in the same 
figure and the same mode haue made another sillogisme. 
* 54 * Udall Erasm. Apopk, 90 b, ma^., A syllogisme, is a 
perfecte argumente of logike, in whiche, two thj*nges or 
moo, first putte, & the same graunted, the conclusion dooeth 
ineuitablyfolqeofnecessilee. CX599 AIarlowe AhMx///ri4o, 

I that haue wnth Consis sylogismes Graueld the Pastors of 
the Germane Church. 1633 G. Herbert Temjle, Ch. Mil. 
55 Prayers chas’d syllogismeslnto their den. And Ergo was 
transform'd into Amen. 1646 Sir T, Erowne Pseud. Ep. 
VI. i. 275 Men do speak. .in simple tcarms and words, ex- 
pressing the open notions of things, which the second act 
of reason compoundeth into propositions, and the last into 
syllogisms and forms of ratiocination. 1649 E\'elyn Liberty 
^Servitude ii, Certaine it is, that our understanding cannot 
always impediie iiselfe, that it should not acquiesce at the 
Conclusion of a demonstrative syllogisme, having before 
comprehended the first and second propositions. 2691 
Norris Praei. Disc. 143 The Sum of the whole may be re- 
duced to this practical Syllogism. That which will bring 
a man peace at the last, is to be chiefly minded : But a Life 
of Piety and Vertue^will bring a man Pc.nce at the last. 
Therefore a Life of Pietyand Vertueis to be chiefly minded. 
1748 W, Duncan Zpf/c 111.1.(1752) 194 Aseverj* Act 
of Reasoning implies three several Judgments, so every Syl- 
logism must include three distinct Propositions. 1781 Cow- 
PER Coisversai. 93 Though syllogisms hang not on my tongue, 

I am not surely always In the wrong 1 2827 Hi'yshe Logie 
85 A syllogism is an argument in which the terns are so 
placed with respect to each other, that the conclusion results 
necessarily from the premises, from the mere force of the 
expression, and without any consideration of the meaning 
of the terms themselves, x8^o Scott Demonology ix, 306 
The pedantic sovereign considered the execution of every 
witch who was burnt as a necessary conclusion of hts own 
royal syllogisms. 2833 Sir W. Hamilton in Edin. Rev. 
LvII, 220 Hypothetical syllogisms, in the present accepta- 
tion, were first expounded, and the name first applied to 
them by 'I'heophrastus and Eudemus. ^Iacaulay Ess., 
C//5'^(i843l III, 201 Here the House stopped. They had 
voted the major and minor of Burgoj'nes syllogism? but 
they shrank from drawing the logical conclusion. ^2850 
Kingsley Alton Locke xxxviii. The unconscious logic of 
association is often deeper and truer than any syllogism. 
2892 j. IIkvc M indin Matter {td. 3) 3x2 The * fool ' who said 
in his heart that ‘there was no God' no doubt thought he 
had wiped Him out by a syllogism. 

b. iransf. and allusively. An argument or 
something ironically or humorously regarded as 
such, esp. a specious or subtle argument or piece 
of reasoning; 'f'in early use, a subtle or tricky 
speech; a poser; more widely, an artifice, trick- 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI 1. 371 He coude what hym 
nedede for to konne, outake fables and poetes, and wily and 
sly silo^^ismes, ^t he wolde nou^t on caas vouchesauf forto 
lerne. 2390 Gower Cou/.IU. 366, I syh there Aristotle also, 
^Vhom that the queene of Grcce so Hath bndled, that in 
thilke time Sche made him such a Silogime, That he forj’at 
al his logique. ^2400 Rom. Rose 4457 Wbanne she w;ole 
make A fuUe good sUogUme, I dreede That aftirward ther 
shal in deede Folwe an cvelle conclusioun. 240a Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 63 Go grecs a shoep undir the taile, that semeth 
the beter than with sotil sillogismes to parbrake thi unit, 
2484 Caxton Fables of^sop v. .riv, Thow hast not yet wel 
studyed, and knowest not yet the Sylogj’sni^. 2591 Greene 
Fareio. Folly Wks. (Grosart) IX. 252 Me^re not the 
length of an other mans foot by your owne shoe, but loine 
the souldier and scholler in one sillogisme, and then the 
premises equall, conclude how you list, i860 Motley 
Hetherl. I. viit. 501 An absolute sovereign, even without 
resorting to Philip’s syllogisms of axe and faggot, was apt 
in the sixteenth centurj' to have the best of an argument 
with private individuals. 1879 Farrar 
They took refuge in what St. Chrj-sosiom calls the syllo- 
gism of violence*. ^ r t- 

2. In generalized sense ; The form of such argu- 
ments, or argumentation in that form ; the 
instrument of reasoning from generals to particulars. 
Also, as a mental act i mediate inference or deduc- 
tion (as distinguished from immediate inference 

and induction). . , 

2588 Fraunce Laxviers Logike i. ii. 7 9u«tions..to be 
concluded by syllogisme, the onely ludye of all 
consequence. 2603 Holland Plutarch s Mor. 1350 Of the 
present dependeih all Syllogisme and reasoning, and tlwt 
by the vertue S: cfficacie of a conjunction: for that it this 
thing be, such a thing went before : and eonversyu, u this 
be; thatshallbc. x6oS Bacon *^‘-5 4* 5°^ 
Certaine it is, that Middle Propositions, cannot be dtdu^ 
from them {sc. some axioms) in Subiect of h a^re by Sglo- 
eisme, that is, by Touch and Reduction of them to^^n- 
ciples in a Middle Tcrme. u. xiv. § 22. 57b, 

beeing but foure klndes of demonstrations, that is by the 
immediate consent of the Minde or Sence; by Induction ; 


by Syllogisine ; and by Congniitie. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. IV. xvju § 4 We reason best and clearest, when we 
only observe the connexion of the Proofs, without reduc- 
ing it to any Rule of Syllogism. Ibid. § 6 A Man knows 
first, and then he is able to prove syllogistically. So 
that Syllogism comes after Knowledge, and Aen a Man 
has little or no need of it. 1704 Norris Ideal IVortd 
n. Pref. 8 What is syllo^m but only a more recol- 
lected and express way of reasoning, the putting to- 
gether of all the parts of an argument, and nothing bnt 
those parts, and that in their due form and order? 2774 
Reid Aristotle's Log. \Vks. (1846) 712/1 In reasoning by 
syllogism from general principles, we descend to a conclusion 
virtually contained in them. The process of induction is 
more arduous, being an ascent from particular premises to 
a general conclusion. 1821 Aldrich's Artis Logics Rudim. 
(ed. a) iio The office of syllogism is not the discovety-, 
but the application of truth; it consists in the practical use 
of knowledge, rather^ than the primary acquisition of it. 
*843 Mill Logic xi. i. I. 223 Reasoning, in the extended 
sense in which I use the term, and in which it Is synony- 
mous with Inference, is popularly said to be of two kinds : 
reasoning from particulars to generals, and reasoning from 
generals to particulars; the former being called Induction, 
the latter Ratiocination orSyllogism. 2867 Fowler Deduct. 
Logic 111. iiL 80 {heading On Mediate Inference or Syllo- 
gism. 2870 Jevons Elem. Lone xv. 227 Syllogism may 
thus be defined as the act of thought by w’hich from two 
given propositions we proceed to a third proposition. 2^7 
E. Philos. Kant i. 134 Syllogism is just the activity 

of thought whereby a judgment is made complete, as judg- 
ment is the activity of thought tvherebyaconception is made 
distinct. 

Syllogist (si’IiTdjist) . [f. SrLLOGisii or Syllo- 
gize : see -IST.] One who reasons by syllogisms ; 
one versed in syllogism. 

2799 J, Scott Bahar-Danush I. n. 13 As the syllogists of 
deep judgment, (he w'as) skilled in eloquence. 2B06 W, 
Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 219 They come again a posteriori 
to the usage which an a prion syllogist had exploded. 2836 
Lakdor Pericles Ijr Asp. exevi. Wks. 2846 II. 436/2 It is only 
since the departureof tbesedateunostentatious Anaxagoras, 
that syllogists have snapped their fingers at experiment. 

Syllogistic ^ (siUd^rstik), a. {sb.) [ad. L. 
syllogistteus (Quintilian) or Gr. GvWti^iariKU^ f, 
avWo^^i^iaQat to SYLLOGIZE: see -IC and -ISTIC. 
Cf, F. syllogitlique^ Hal. stllo-y silogisticOi etc.] 
or, pertaining to, of the nature of, or consisting 
of a syllogism or syllogisms. 

2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. § 14 The more simple mode 
of philosophizing by Dialogues, ..which v-as the main Logic 
USM in al the Grecian.. Scholes, before Aristotle brought in 
the syllogistic forme of Mode and Figure. 2678 Cudwortii 
IntelL Syst. L v, 770 To put the Argument into a more 
Approveable Syllogistick Form, Whatsoever is Extended, 

Is Body, or Corporeal? But Whatsoever Is, is Extended. 
Therefore Whatsoever Is, Is Body, or Corporeal. And by 
Consequence there can be no Incorporeal Deity. 2697 tr. 
Burgersdieius' Logick 11. vi. 22 The Syllogistick Form Is 
only an apt Pispositlon of the three Propositions for the 
necessary Collection of a Conclusion from the Premisses. 
*75 * Johnson Rambler No. 252 l^xo If a disputed position 
is to ^ established, ora temote principle to be investigated, 
he may detail bis reasonings with all the nicety of syllo- 
gistic method. x8ai Aldrich's Artis Logics Rvaim. (ed,2) 
IIO The harshness and apparent tautology of the formal 
syllogism has been one occasion of prejudice against the 
syllogistic system. 285$ Spencer Princ. Psychol. II, vi. vii. 

73 So-called syllogistic reasoning passes into what is com- 
rnonly known as reasoning by analogy. 2B67 Fowler 
Deduct, Logie 9® shall first enumerate and ex. 

plain certain syllogistic rules (derived from the definition of 
a syllogism) which will exclude illegitimate moods. 

B, sb. Reasoning by syllogisms; that depart- 
ment of logic which deals with syllogisms. Also 
pi. (see -ics). rare. 

2833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 235 Dr. Whately 
makes the process of reasoning not merely its [sc. logic’s! 
principal, but even its adequate object . In this view Logic 
u m.nde convertible with Syllogistic. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 111. II. V The rest , .welter amid Law of Nations, Social 
Contract, Jurlstics, Syllogislics. 2847 Sm W. Hamilton 
Let. to De Morgan 3 The prindpleof Syllogistic, afforded by 
Ihequantificatlon—theexprcssed quantity— of thepredicate. 

Syllogi-stical, a. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL : see -ical.] = prec. adj. 

<ti«o Skelton Ref lye. 97 In your dialeclicall And prin. 
ciples silogisticnll, If ye to rcmcmbrauncc call Howe [etc.]. 
1563 [sec Demokstbatiok 3!. 1570 Dee HJaVu Pref. bjij b, 
Hard enough to frame to the Conclusion Syllogisticall. 
leoz in j. bforris TrcMee Calk. Forefalkeri (1877) zz The 
pOTr man unlearned, having by chance read t Regie, 

to the interrogatories of the bishop and his chaplain made 
such syllogistical answers that they thought him a great 
clerk, 1600 W. "Watson Decacordon Pref. fifozl Ayb, 
Arguments siHogisticall, enthimematicall and inductme. 
i6« Gataker pm. Anuet. fer. 131 Let your Argumimt 
be dratvn into a syllogisticil form. 1674 Hicksian Qmit. 
auart. Hist. Ep. (ed. z)a3b. They had strange School^ m 
which a man could never hear a Syllogistical Dispnraiion. 
1607 tr. Burgersdicius' Logie It. ix. 41 In that [na the first 
ficurel there appears the Necessity of the Syllogistical 
Sequel, and the Dictum of All and None. 1698 Stillinofl 
Anew. Locke's 2nd UL lira Here we have no general 
principles ; no Criterion, no Antecedents and Consequents . 
no Syllogistical Slethods of Demonstration. 

"b. Addicted to re.Tsoning by syllogisms ; deal- 
ing in syllogisms. ...... , . 

leoo NASHE%«fr» SIn/fe yVks. zoos III. iSs A rolony of 
critirall Zenos, should they sinnow th«r sillogisticnll clustcr- 
fistes in one bundle to confute and di^roue moning. _ 1674 
Wlx^wOninJuart. Hist. (ed. z) 16 He is no Syllogistical 
SaS^and iherefore I will not tie him to the stnet rules of 
Sumentatiom 1837 FrasePs Mag XV, 39, A peripatetic 
i^cS^?S di^utafious and as syUogotical as any of the 
Mogisiri nostril 


SYLLOGIZE. 

f c. Corresponding or agreeing like the pro. 
positions in a syllogism ; consistent. Ots. nonce-' 
use. 

i67Z Marveu. Rek. Transf. {s(,ys) II. 68 That it shoulif 
remain u^n Record how Syllogistical a life his hath been" 
cuted Roneiples that he has manag’d and prosee 

SyilogisticaUy (silddai-stikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LyU; see -ically.] In a syllogistic 
manner ; by means of a syllogism or syllogisms ; 
by the method of syllogisms. Also geu. with logi- 
cal formality or precision, by the rules of logic. 

. *584 Feknm Def. Minisiers (1587) 25, I meane not to 
inferre all absurdities on his saving, which might Sillo- 
gisticalhe bee deducted out of his wordes. 2588 Fraunce 
Lazyiers Logike 1, ii. 9_ In placing them axiomatically, syllo- 
gistically, or methodically, wee argue some other thing 
cither by explication or confirmation. 2619 Sir J. Sempil 
Sacrilege Handled App. 10 What more reason is there heere 
to separate Tilhing from the Patriarch and the Promises, 
then to separate Blessing, seeing all three are so syllo- 
gistically wouen and interlaced? 2630 Randolph Ari- 
stippus 12 If you discourse but a little while with a Courtier, 
you presently betray your learned Ignorance, answering 
him he concludes not Syllogistically, and asking in what 
blood and figure he speakes in, x£^ [see Syllogism 2]. 
2782 Eliz, Blower Geo. Bateman II. 46 (Consider the matter 
syllogistically. It is the voice of the public that confers 
infamy, but the public will never know of this transaction ; 
therefore the public cannot confer infainy on you. 2837 
Lytton E. Maltrav. i. xvi, No man can mathematically or 
sjdlogistically contend, that the world, which a God made, 
and a Saviour visited, was designed to be damned I 2864 
Bowen Logic xL 352 We_ must reason syllogtstically when- 
ever we use language with any perception of its meaning. 
2872 Spencer Princ, Psychol. § 305 (1872) II. 99 In the fore- 
going section., we saw that there are many inferences of a 
kind so certain as to be called axiomatic, u bich do not admit 
of having their terms arranged syllogistically. 

f Syllogistry. Obs. iwnce-wd. [f. Syllogist- 
ical, after sophisiryi\ Sophistical syllogistic 
rensoning. 

2^2 Nashe Strange Kcives C ij b, I would foorthwith haue 
writ in praise of Ropemakers, & prou'd it by sound sillo- 
gistiy* to be one of the 7 liberal sciences. 2593 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Sujjr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 276. 

Syllogizatioil (sblWijnizei-^sn). rare, [f.next 
+ -ATiON : in med.L. syUogszaiio.'\ The action of 
syllogizing; syllogistic reasoning. 

2660 Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wk.s, (1679) 597 From may 
be to must be is such a silly sort of Sillogization, ns is not 
owned in Jbro Aeademico. 2744 Harris Three Treat.i^otcs 
(1763) 265 From matliem.atical Bodies, .they passed to.. 
Intuition and Sylloglzation. 

Syllogize (si*Ud33iz), v. Forms : 5 sylogyso, 
slUogise, 7 sillogize, 6- syllogize, 7- syllogise. 

[a, OF. sil{I)ojiserj or ad. med. iL syllonzRre 
(Boethius, Thomas Aquinas), ad. Gr. avXXoyi^toBatt 
f. ovy Syn- + Xoyifcfffiat to reckon, calculate, 
compute, conclude, infer, f. \6y07 discourse, reason, 
consideration, account. 

Syllogize has often been explained as meaning literally ‘to 
collect L. eolligere being regarded as the ciymologipl 
equivalent of Gr. ovAAoyifeaPai (perh. by association with 
ovAAoyi; collection, w'KKiytiv to collect); cf. blilton's Logic 
It. ix, cam ratiocinantis quasi collectionem vox ipsa sylio- 
gismi significaU It has otherwise been interpreted « * to 
add up, make a sum of’, as if oi/AAoytVfffPai were an inten- 
sive of in the sense of ‘to calculate, compute*.] 

L intr. To argue by syllogisms ; to reason ^ 1 - 
logistically ; also gen. (Also with it.') 

C2420 ?Lvdc. Assembly 0/ Gods 29 Me nought auaylyd 
ayene hym to sylogyse, 2509 HAWES^/^ar/. Pleas, ix. (1555) 
Kijb, But rude people, opprest with blyndnes Agajmst 
your fables, wyll often solisgyse [sic]. 2594 Nashe Terrors 
0/ Night Wks, (Grosart) 111. 250 Al! receipts and authors 
you can name he syllogizelh of. 2626 R. Times' Whistle 
etc. (1871) 246 Though they can sillogize with arguments Of 
all thinges, 2631 [see ELENaiizE]. 263* J. H.jvwaro tr. 
Blondts Eromena 93 This constant concealing himselfe put 
her in doubt, causing her to syllogize; That who so loveth, 
the same obeyelh the thing or subject beloved, but he 
o^yed not (because he told her not who hee was) and 
therefore he loved her not, 2663 Cowlet Cutter Colman 
St. IV. iv, I have heard him sj’llogire it with Mr. Soaker in 
blood and Figure, 2697 tr. Burgersdieius' Logic n.vlzo 
To Syllogise is to collect, that is, conclude, or from some 
certain Propositions to draw up the Summ of an Argument 
or Proof. 2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. ^i, And then he 
would do nothing but syllogire within himself for a stage 
or two together, How far the cause [etc.]. ^ 1788 T. Tatlor 
Prcclus I. 54 note. Thus we may syllogire in the first fi^re, 
Ev'cry thing white, is an animal: Every bird is white: 
Therefore, Every bird is an animal. 2875 \y, Jackson 
Doctr. Retribution i. 54 They [se. first-truths) cannot be 
proved deductively, because, being first, J**®*® ^ nothing 
prior from which to sj'IIogire. 2907 F. Harrison Ciyed 
0/ a Layman 16S He does not s^'llogise about the origin 
of things, but he goes straigl.t to the practical work of 

"'ib'.°/ra7;T. To argue (a person) cut of a condition, 
etc 

27x8 Free-thiuker No. 14 **6 A Schobsilck Jogler, who 
plays his Lecerdemain Tricks to Syllogire the rgnor.-int out 
of their Understanding and their ^nses. 2^ 
in O Rev. IL 5* Ihel should of a sudden fall in 

rnemphj'sics, and, by a few miserable sophisms syllogire 
himself out of all hopes of an hereafter. 

c. To deduce by syllogism. 

Only in tmnd. and echoes of Dante Paradiso x. 233 .mIIo- 
gizril invidiosi veri ss’drew true conclusions which brought 
odium upon him* (Torer). » c-- ♦ 

x 857 LoNcr. tr. Dante, Patadtsf x. 135 Sigier, nho, 
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reading lectures in the Street of Straw, Did syllogize in- 
vidious verities. 1870 ho'Ktx.i. Among myBks, Ser. i. (1873) 
337 The men who attack abuses are not so much to be 
dreaded by the reigning house of Superstition as those who, 
as Dante says, syllogize hateful truths. 1884 — Democracy 
(1887) IS It ts then only that they syllogize unwelcome truths. 
2 . inti\ {nonce-iise^ after sympathize.) To agree 
in ways of thinking. 

x8oo Mackintosh Lei. to Moore 27 Sept., in Mem. (1835) 
I. 141 There is no body to whom I speak with such un- 
reserved agreeable liberty, because wc so much sympathise 
and (to borrow Parr's new coined word) syllogise. 

Hence SyTlogizer, a syllogistic reasoner ; Syl- 
logizing vhl.sh.j reasoning by syllogisms. 

1588 J, Harvey Due. Proht. 96 These cunning *Syllo. 
gizers, or any like Sophisticall concluders. 1606 J. Dovk 
Def. ChurchGovt. 72 It is not a noueltie of 60. ycares old, 
as this syllogiser hath objected. 1642 Sir E, Dcrinc Sp, on 
Betig. xvi. 86 Every Syllogizor is not presently a match to 
cope with Bellarmine. <:z449 Pecock Repr. i. xiv. (Rolls) 
76 For that Ihci trusten and trowen the premlsse be trewe, 
eer that thei seen the premisses sufiicienth proued hi *siIlo- 
gizing. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrif>pa's VaJi. Aries xeviL 
J69 They hauing recourse to interpreting, to expounding, to 
glossinge, and to sillogisinge, do rather geue it some other 
sence, then the proper meamngc of the letter, 26|4 J. 

Acad. Examen 38 The vain glory of Syllogizing 
Sophistry. 1656 tr. Hohhess Etem. Philos. (1839) 57 Errors 
which happen in reasoning, that is, in syllogizing, consist 
cither in the falsity of the premises, or of the inference. 
1666 Be.S. Parker Freeds lmpari.Ctnsure{;ititrp^V\aXtp^ 
manner of arguing is more succinct than the tedious way of 
Syllogising. i6to T. Baker Reft, Learn, v. 58 The way of 
Syllogizing’secmy to him very fallacious .ind too dependent 
upon words, to be much reiy'd on. 1806 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev, IV. 722 The reasoning power he \sc. Newton] 
displayed in the mathematical forms of syllogizing. 1877 
E. Cairo Philos. Kant 1. 134 There is no ground for saying 
that reason, the faculty of syllogising, is different and dis- 
tinct from understanding, the faculty of judging. 

Syllour, -lire, eylor, -our, var. Celube, 
SiLOUR, Obs. Syllup : see Stelae. 
i" Sylly-jestical, a. Obs. wnu-tvd. Perversion 
of Stliogieticae intended to suggest silly jts(. 

x6ox Bp.W. Barlow Defence 6g Fainc would this dtsputer 
with his sylly-iesticall method conclude vs all to be infidels. 

Sylph (silO. [ad. mod. L. (pi.) sylpiies, G. 
sylpken (Paracelsus De NymphiSj etc.), mod.L. 
sylpki (Ibid., Wks. 165S II. 391). Cf. F. sylfhe, 
Sp. silfo^ Pg. sylpkot etc. 

Littr^ conjectures a Gaulish origin, citing svlfts dat. pi. 
from Inscr. Helvet. no. 117 of Orelli, who connects tbeform 
with sulevis female tutelary spirits venerated in Gaul (see 
Holder AUceli, Spraehschatz s. v.). But Paracelsus's word 
may be an arbitrary coinage, perh. a blending of sylvesiris 
SvLVESTER sb,^ I and nympha Nymph.) 

1 . One of a race of beings or spirits supposed to 
inhabit the air (orig. in the system of Paracelsus). 

*657 H. PiNNELL Philos, Reformed 1. 1. 26 (from Para- 
celsus) To the Earth doe belong Gnoms, Lemurs, Sylphs. 
1680 A- LCovell] tr. Monifauean de Villars* Cut. of Caba> 
lit 29 The Sylphs are composed of the purest atomes of air. 
1699 Drvden Let. to Mrs. Eliz. Thomas 12 Nov., Wks. 
lEoo I. iL 97 Whether Sylf)h or Nymph, I know not: those 
fine creatures.. have a mind to be christen’d. 17x2 |see 
Salamander 2 b]. 17x4 Vovz Rape Lock 1. 65 The light 
Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, And sport and flutter 
in the fields of Air, 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 17 
The Rosicrucian philosophy, in which gnomes, sylphs, sala- 
manders, and nymphs were the spiritual agents, supposed 
capable of being governed or enslaved by man. 1830 Scott 
Demonol.^ x. 347 They affirmed that they could bind to 
ihelr service and imprison in a ring, a mirror, or a stone, 
some fairy, sylph or salamander. 1856 Miss Mulock yohn 
Halifax x, Though this lady did not look like a sylph or a 
wood-nymph— being neither very small nor very slight. 

b.' Applied to a graceful woman or girl ; usually 
with implication of slender figure and light airy 
movement. (Cf. Nymph 2.) 

1838 'Dickens Klch. Kick, xxv, She's the only sylph I 
ever saw, who could stand upon one leg, and play the tam- 
bourine on her other knee, like a sylph. 1847 Disraeli 
Tattered IV. xi, The mother ..seemed a sylph ot a sultana. 

2 . Gould’s name for various humming-birds with 
long forked tails. 

x86i Gould Mon^r. Trochiluia HI. PI. 172 Cynanihus 
cyanurus.^ Blue-Tailed ‘ Sylph, /bid. 273 Cynanthus 
smnragdtcaudus. Green-Tailed Sylph. 

3 . Comh.y as sylph-like adj. and adv., sylph~ 
looking adj. 

xBi8 Scott Br. Ltunm. xvili, The sylph-like form, dls- 
encumbered of her hea\'y riding-skirt and mantled in azure 
silk. 2825 T. Hook Sayings Ser. 11. Passion ff Princ. vii. 
in. 82 A sylph-like gracefulness in their figures and actions. 
1833 “t Parson's Dan. in. ix, Lady Catherine .. gliding 
sylph-like across the room, seated herself by his side. 1834 
H. Miller Scetus 4* Leg. xx. (1857) 289 There tripped 
lightly along a sylph-Iooking creature. 

Hence SyTpliic, Sylphish, Sylphy ad/s.y per- 
taining to, resembling, of the nature of, or char- 
acteristic of a sylph; sylph-like; SylpLize v,, 
irans. to give a sylphish character to. 

x8*i Netv Monthly Mag. II. 361 This,, cannot but be con- 
sidered as an improvement even by the most prejudiced of 
the *sy]phic race. 2825 C. M. Westmacott Engl. Spy I, 
227 The sylphic daughters of Terpsichore. 1754 Adven- 
turer Ho. II. 236 The images, customs, and employ- 
ments of his Pope’s] sylphs are exactly adapted to their 
natures..; are all, if I may be allowed the expression, 
Sylphish. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 233 She 
was of a slender, delicate, and sylphish form. 2802 Anna 
Seward Lett, (1811) VI. 27 The Gothic mythology, demon- 
ized by the elder bards of Caledonia, *sylphized by Shake- 


speare, and the British poets. 18^6 T, Hook G, Gurney L 
vii. 283 There was a swan-like swimmingness about her air 
and gait— a sort of "sylphy something that rivetted the 
attention. 1842 United Service Mag. i. 383 Her chaplet of 
bright flowers and expanded sylphy wing. 

Sylpllid (si'lfid), sb. (^.) Also -ide. [ad. F. 
sylphtdt (1671 in Litlrd), f. sylphe\ see prec. and 
-in 2 ,] A little or young sylph. 

1680 A. LiovELL] tr. Montfaucon de Villars* Cut. of 
Gabatis 67 As to marriage, I would advise you to take a 
sylphidc, 1714 Pope Rape Lock 11. 73 Yc Sylphs and 
Sylphids, to your chief give car I 2803 H. IC. \ViiiTE Cl\f 
ion Grove 48 in Retn. (2807) 11 . la Hosts of Sylphids on 
the moon-beam sail, a 28x4 Gonzanga v. i. in Kew Brit. 
Theatre 111. 24S Let me catch my runaway sylphid by the 
leg, what a delightful scene of raillery I'll have with him. 
2837 L\*tton £. Medirav. iii. ii, Worse than the Rosicru- 
clans, it is to make a sacrifice of all human beauty for the 
smile of a sylphid, that never visits us but in visions. 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis xxxviii, Our little sylphidc, who 
scarcely ate at dinner more than the six grains of rice of 
Amina. 2897 Gunter Turnbultxxi. ayS She bounds 

with the grace of a sylphtde. 

b. aitvib. or ns adj. « Sylphio, Sylphish. 

2779 Sytph I. X95 My connexion with the Sylphiad \sic) 
tribe. 1803 Iane Porter Thaddens xxil, He ventured to 
look once only at her Sylphid figure. 2808 Scott Marm, 
II. Introd. GO If to Sydpnid Queen 'twerc given, To show 
our earth tnc charms 01 Heaven, She could not glide along 
the air, With form more light, 1853 Miss E. S. Sheppard 
Ch. Attchesier IL 204 If he were small and sylphid seated 
by his majestic mother, how liny was that deficate satellite 
of his. 

Hence SyTphldine a. {nonce<vd.)y like a sylphid. 
2885 Mcreoitii Diana xiii^ She swam above them in a 
cocoon of her spinning, sylphidinc, unseizable. 

Sylring’, van of Celuring Obs. 

2628 in Maitland Club Misc. III. 372 The law galeric 
without to have anc fair border roundabout from the sylring 
to the held of the windo^vis. 

Sylue, obs. form of Self. 

2426 Lydc. De Guil. Pitgr, 3396 Ryht in the sylue wysc. 

Syluer, -ir, -ur, 'yr(e, obs. ff. Silveb, 
Sylueren, obs. f. Silvern. Sylure, var. 
Celure, SiLOUR, Ohs . ; obs. f. Silver. 

IfSylva, silva (si*lva). [L. silva a wood, 
forest, woodland : commonly misspelt sylva in 
imitation of the synonymous Gr. vXi; (see Hyle).] 
1 . a. A title for a treatise on forest trees, or a 
descriptive list or catalogue of trees. (Cf. Flora 3 .) 

2664 Evelyn Ktille') Sylva, Or a Discourse of Forest-Trees. 
2850 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 63 Its [sc, the %va 1 - 
nut^s] importance as a timber and fruit tree is so great that 
we must introduce it as a member of our Sylva. 

b. The trees of a particular region or period 
collectively. (Cf. Flora 3.) 

1846-8 Lowell Blglow P, Ser. 1. 2nd Lei.fr, B. Sawtn 
Postscr., In the sylva of our own Southern States, the 
fhmalcs of my family have called my attention to the china- 
tree. 288a * OuiDA ’ AAirr/z/w/tf I. 248 The rich sylva and 
flora which the central part of the Maremma possesses, 

+ 2 . A title for a collection of pieces, esp. of 
poems ; also, a thesaurus of words or phrases. 

After the title {ftili'x) of Statius's collection of occasional 
poems, 

[2626 Bacon {title's Sylva Sylvarvm: or A Nalurall His- 
toric. In ten Centvrics.) 1636 A. CIowlev] {title) Sylva, or 
Divers Copies of Verses Made upon sundry occasions. 2675 
Alsop Anfi-soszo iii. § 2. 259 What ever other Synonima 
his Sylva will furnish him with. 2728 Chambers Cycl., 
Sylz'at in Poetry, a poetical Piece, composed, as it were, at 
aSiart; in a kind of Rapture or Transport, ..its chief Use, 
in our Language is. metaphorically, to express certain Col- 
lections of poetical Pieces, of various Kinds, and on various 
Subjects. 17B7 {title) ^Jva; or. the Wood; being a Col- 
lection of Anecdotes, Dissertations, Characters, Apoph- 
thegms, Original Letters, Bons Mots, and other little things. 
..By a Society of the Learned, 

Sylvag^e (sidved^). rare^^. [f. L. sylva, silva a 
wood (see prec.) 4- -age.] Woody growth, boscage. 

2773 Goldsm. Ess. xxi. ^Vks. (Globe) 345/2 The brook 
a^umed a natural sylvagej and the rocks were covered 
with moss. 

Sylvan, silvan (sidvan), sb. and a. Also 6 
-ein, 6-7 -ane, (9 -ain), [ad. F. sylvain (only 
sb. ; in Marot, 1539, silvans, sylvans pi.) or ad. L- 
silvdmtSj sylvdmis (in early use only sb. fern. pi. 
silvdnte goddesses of the woods), f. silva, sylva : 
see prec. and -AN. 

The Latin masc. adj. Silvanus was used as the proper 
name of a divinity of the fields and forests, identified with 
Pan, etc. ; It has been occas. anglicized as Silvan, e. g. 
Milton Comus 268, It Pens, 234.) 

A. sh. One who (or something that) inhabits a 
wood or forest ; a being of the woods, 

a. Mythol. An imaginary being suppose^ to 
haunt woods or groves; a deity or spirit of the 
woods. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. i. 222 Satyres, Faunes, and 
sundry Nymphes, with Silvanes eke beside, 2586 L. Brys- 
kett in SpensePs Astrophel, Aegiogue Sir P. Sidney 216 
Ye Siluans, Fawnes, and Satyres, that emong These thickets 
oft haue daunst after his pipe. x6x6 Drummond of Hawth. 
Poems (S.T.S.) L 39 Goate-fcetc Syluans. 267s Shadwell 
Psyche 1. Then an Entry danc'd by four Syh'ans, and four 
Dryads, to rustick Music^^ Rasisay Yellow haird 

Laddie ii, Silvans and Fairies unseen danc’d around. 2831 
Scott Ct. Rob. xvi. The ancient belief in the god Pan, 
with his sylvans and satyrs. 2845 Disraeli SybilM. i, Ionic 
columns of black oak, with a profusion of fruits and flowers, 
and heads of stags and sylvans. 


b. A person dwelling in a wood, or in a wood- 
land region; a forester; a rustic. 

2589 Puttenham Engl. Poesie 1. xv, (Arb.) 49 The Satyre 
was pronounced by rusticall and naked Syluanes speaking 
out of a bush. 2608 Fryer E. India /f P.xefi Daily 
disturbance from these Sylvans and Mountaineers. 2703 
Pope Vertumnus 20 Her private orchards, wall’d on cv'r>* 
side, To lawless ^Ivans all access deny’d. 2S24 Scott 
St. Ronan'sxxv, They [jc. two girls] were encountered by 
a country fellow. .up came cousin Francis.., and soon put 
the silvan to flight. 

c. An animal, esp. a bird, living in or frequent- 
ing the woods. 

x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 44 Hunts.up to the Morn 
the fcath’red Sylvans sing. 2623-16 W, Browne Brit, 
l^ast. IL iiu 891 A little grove. .Where every mornc a quire 
of Silvans sung. 1832 J, Wilson in Blackvj. Mag, X 3 tIX. 
MI Shyest of the winged silvans, the cushat. 2832 Scott 
Ct. Rob. xvi, The sylvan Ian orang-outang] looked fixedly 
upon Count Robert, almost as if he understood the language 
used to him. 

d. ? A forest tree, shrub, etc. rare, 

2632 Lithcow Trav, x. 498 Clydes fragrant fields,.. 
Bedcckt with Siluans. 2787 Generous Attachment II, 97 
The verdant ^Ivans. 

B. adj, I. Belonging, pertaining, or relating 
to, situated or performed in, associated with, or 
characteristic of, a wood or woods. (In earliest 
use of deities or nymphs : see A.) 

2580-3 Greene Mamillia Ji. Wks. (Grosart) II. 283 The 
Sylucin Nimph Oenone, a 2586 Sidney Arcadia 11. iv. 
(29x2] 272 A goodly while marble stone, that should seeme 
had bene dedicated in ancient time to the Silvan gods. 
2638 Cowley L^e's Riddle i. i, May all the Sylvan Dcitycs 
Bee still propitious to you. 2697 Drvden Hsnetd ix. 549 
Ife’re my Pious Father, for my sake, Did grateful OfTrings 
on thy Altars make; Or I increas’d them with my Silvan 
toils. 2742 Shenstone Judgem, Hercules 57 d he silvan 
choir, whose numbers sweetly flow'd. 2750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 66 P p, I once knew a man. .who. .found 
himself irresistibly determined to sylvan honors, ‘..he., 
spent whole days in the woods, pursuing game. 28x0 Scott 
LadyofL.n. li, Good hawk and hound for sylvan sport. 
xSzi — Kenilw, xxxlv, Elizabeth’s silvan dress, .was of a 
pale blue silk. 1832 — Ct. Rob, xxvii, A sylvan man, or 
native of the woods {an orang-outang]. 2847 L. Hunt 
Jar Honey \\\\. (1848) 204 The Italians identify the pastoral 
with the sylvan drama. 2885 R, Buchanan Water 
viii. Deep sylvan silence. 

b. Of woods as a subject of cultivation or ob- 
Ecrvation. rare. 

1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit, 42 These would form a 
volume in themselves, a Sylvan Chronicle of times past, 
2834 Tails Mag. 1,665/2 The new system of silvan-culiure 
introduced by Violaines, for the regeneration of the Royal 
forests. 

2 . Consisting of or formed by woods or trees. 

*594 Nasiic Unfort. Trav. Wks, (Grosart) V. 220 As 

many series of shrill breasted birdcs as the Summer hath 
allowed for .ringing men in hir siluane chappels. 2615 
Chatman Odyssey xix. 599 Steepe Parnassus, on whose 
forehead grow All syluan ofT-springs round. 2667 Milton 
P, L, V. 377 So to the Silvan Lodge, They came. *697 
ipnvDEN Virg, Past. n. 25 And all the Silvan reign shall 
sing of thee, 2784 Cowter Task i. 588 Thehouseless rovers 
of the sylvan world, a 28*2 Shclley Fragm, Unfnished 
Drama 225 The pillared stems Of the dark sylvan temple. 
2857 Livingstone Trav. xil. 2x2 The islands at a little dis- 
tance seem great rounded masses of sylvan vegetation. 

3 . Furnished with, abounding in, or having as its 
chief feature, woods or trees ; wooded, woody, 

2667 Milton P, L. iv, 240 Cedar, and Pine, and Firr, and 
branching Palm A Silvan Scene. 2697 Drvden yEneid xi. 
874 To share with me The Silvan Shades. 2794 Mrs. 
Kadcliffe Myst. Udoipho xxxiv, All the charms of sylvan 
and pastoral landscape. 2798 Wordsw. Tintern Abbey 
56 How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee. O sylvan 
Wye I thou wanderer thro* the woods 1 2814 Scott Wav. 
xxii. The glen widened into a silvan amphitheatre. 2870 
Edgar Runnysuede^^ The towns assumed a sylvan aspect, 
and the churches were converted into leafy tabernacles. 
2880 Ld. BcAcoNsriELD in Daily Ntnvs 27 Mar, 6/5 Sylvan 
scenery never palls. 2883 Srrrx’ENSON Silverado Sg. £0 
The whole neigbbourhocd.,now so quiet and sylvan, was 
once alive with mining camps. 

Hence Sylva'nity (sil-), sylvan quality or char- 
acter; Sylvanize v, irans,, to render sylvan; 
SyTvanly adv,, in a sylvan manner or style; 
SyTvaury, sylvan scenery. 

2832 J. Wilson in Black7v.Mag,y.yiyA\. 852 l^Ianners.. 
full of rurality, or ^silvanity, or urbanity. 2907 Times 
2 July 7/4 Mr. Knight’s * Syfvanus Uiban *. .con»bined^lbe 
urbanity of a true man of letters with the sylvanily llf it 
may be called so) of a Yorkshircman. 1835 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXVII. 606 The winds.. would.. have called from their 
sleep of years the satyrs to "sylvanize the spot again, 2800 
Coleridge in Robherds Meut. W. Taylor (2843) I- 3*8 
Something very "s^dvanly romantic. 2844 hiRS Browning 
Lost Bower xxiv, The wild hop.. And the large-leaved 
columbine, Arch of door and window-mullion, did right 
sylvanly entwine. 2821 Hew Monthly Mag.W.ifiVzxcixa 
upon a green and sunny hill, Gazing upon the "sylvanry 
below. 2901 Pall Mall G. sg May 2/3 You sh.ill find., 
quite unsuspected sj’lvanry in.. Kensington Gardens. 
Sylvanite (si'lvanait). JUin. [f. {Ti'any 
jy/Zz/fl/zAr, where found : see Qi. sylvaniton 

(G. sylvan, Wemer), an old name for tellurium.] 
a. Native tellurium, with slight admixture of gold, 
iron, etc. ? Obs, b. A telluride of gold and silver 
(sometimes also containing lead), occurring in 
crystals or masses of a steel-grey, silver-white, or 
yellow colour with metallic lustre. 

X796K1RWAN EZe/w. jl//«.(ed.2)II. 324,1 call it fze. the new • 
semi-metal] Sylvanite, from its being found in Transj'Ivania. 
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i8xx PiHKERTOH Pcirol, II. 235 Bomitc,. . With sylvanite, 
from Nagyajr in Transilvania. 1868 Dana M£t:, (ed. 5) 8x 
Sylvanite... Comp.. .Tellurium 55*8, gold 08*5, silver 15*7. 
Antimony sometimes replaces part of the tellurium, and 
lead part of the other metals. 

Hence Sylvan! *tic <1., containing sylvanite. 

X756. Kirwan EJevt. Min, (ed. a) II. xoi The Sylvaniric 
Ore.,is..ofa whitish colour. 

Sylvar, obs. form of Silver. 

Sylvate, silvate (si*lv£(t). Chtm, [f. Sylyic 
+ -ate! c.] a salt of sylvic acid, 

1836 Brande Chem. (ed. 978 The silvates of polassa, 
soda, and ammonia, are soluble in \^*ater;..tbe silvate of 
magnesia, .is soluble in alcohol. 

Sylvatic, silvatic (silvK-tik), a. rare. Also 
8 selvatiok (after It. selvaU'co). [ad. L. sUvaticus, 
{. silva : see Stlva and -atio. Cf. F. sylvatipte.'] 
Belonging to or fonnd in woods ; of the nature of 
a wood or woodland; sylv.an ; •\iraitrf. rustic, 
boorish (yhs,). So i* Sylva'tic^ a. Ode. rare'~°. 

1656 Blount Glosso^.^ Sylvatical. x66i LovEtx HisL 
Auiitt. ^ Min, Isagoge avb, Insectivorous, ..and .. not 
melodious, as the .. swallow, wild and riparie; .. titmouse, 
great fennish, sylvadclc, blaclc, ceruleous. x^8 H. More 
Eiv, Dial. ni. :«xiy. (X713) 271 Fauns and SatjTS and 
other ^Sylvatick Genii. Ibi^ v. xxi. ^74 How rough and 
unpolish’d, how rude and sylvatick the spirit of Elias will 
appear. 1755 T. H. Choker Orl, Fur. .xxiv. xci, Concealed 
in the sel vatick brake. 18x4 T. Ha^ues Treat, Sirawherryt 
etc. (ed. 2) 5 notCi ^Others assert the large Carolinian 
(strawberry] to be an inhabitant of syh*atic situations. 

i*Sylve. Ohs, Pedantic nonce-ad. L. sylva^ 
silva a wood. 

1694 Motteux Raielais v. 251 Inclose udth Sylves be- 
hind, and Lakes before us, Our outu*ard man wants some- 
thing that’s calorous, 

t Sylvester, jAI Alsoailv-. [In sense I, 
ad.L. syU^ silvestris\ in sense 2, ad. L. silvestn 
(sc. gramim seed), neut. of silvtstris : see Syl- 
vester a .2 

1 . In the system of Paracelsns, a spirit of the 
woods. 

165;^ H. PiNNELt Philos, Reformed i. 27 In the Aire or 
our airy world there are Umbratils, Silvesters, Satyrs, whose 
Monsters are the Gyanls. Jhid, n. 15 marg,, Gnomes, 
Sylvesters and Lemures. 

2 . Name for an inferior kind of cochineal (sup- 
posed, like the tme cochineal, to be the seed of 
a plant). 

X697 Dasipier Voy, I. v. 124 The Friers get plentiful In- 
comes,. in other places where they plant Cochonecl Trees, 
01 Silvester^ Trees. Ihid, yi\i. S29 The Silvester is a ted 
grain growing in a Fruit much resembling the Cochtneel- 
fruit. *703 Lend, Gas, No. 3S95/3 Goods out of the Mary 
Man of War from Vigo, consisting of Sugars,, .Campuchina, 
or SiU'ester. EX79X Hamilton xx. Berihotlefs Art of Dye* 
ing-ll. It. in. iii. 170 The sylvestris Is a sort of cochineal.] 

Sylvester (si*lv&t9i), sb.^ [Proper name,] 
St. Sjdvester's day, Dec. 31. Sylvester-eve^ -night 
[G. SylvesUrahendlf the evening or night of 
Dec. 31, New Year’s Eve. 

1838 S. Jackson ir.Sirauss* Remitt, Early Life Lutheran 
Clergyman i. 50, I have never been able to feel joyful on 
Sylvester-eve, when I have spent it wholly in company. 
x8sa Thackeray Esmond it. vii. And so the Sylvester night 
passed away. x866 Excel Eat. Mus. viii. 276 In the vil- 
lages of Northern Germany, it is not unusual for the cow. 
herd. -.at midnight of Sylvester, to.. sing a sacred hymn. 

t Sylvester, sil-, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. sil-, 
Sylvester, -iris, f. silva, SrtVA.] = Stlvestbias- 
a.l So Sylve-stral a. Bet., growing in woods or 
woodland places; of a type found in woods; 
t Sylve-Btrial, t Sylve'stric, + Sylve'Btrious, 
*}*Sylve'strous ^js. — STLVESTRlAlf a.^ 

157S T. N. tr. Cmo. li^. India (1596) 378 They did main- 
taine themselves with rootes, hcarbes, and ‘silvester fmles. 
ITJO-I Letf./r. Mist's yml. (17==) H- 169 One linie a 
michtv Plaaue did pester All Beasts Donies’.ick and hyl- 
^M^terf 1858 Imll^Hand-lk. Srst. Plants ZQ'SyUtsudi 
plants. .grow chiefly in woods; but ^me..also in bedc^ 
and more in busby places, 1863 J. G. Baker A. Yorksk, 

xSx Aboriginal speaes charactenstically paludal, ul^nal, 
ericetaL and sylvestral. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
630 All wilde *siluestriall bcastes are dryer then the tam^ 
modem, and domeslicall. 1620 Vexser Via ^Recia iii. 
6x It (rr. the pheasant] may of all syluestriall howle, 
well challenge the first place at tables. 1623 Cockeram i, 
*Syluestrick, wdlde, rusticall. 1656 Blount Glos^gr.f 
Svhestriek, *5>’/ursfrzoaj..ofWoodor Forest, full of Trees 
or Wood, woody. x 6 S 3 R- Mason in Bulwer Anthrepomet, 
Lett, to Author «*4, The ruder crouds and silvestrous 
beards of inankinde. i rr t 

Sylvestrian, Sll- (silve-stnan), af [f. L. 
silvestris (see Sylvester tf.)-h-AK.] Belonging 
to or found in woods ; sylvan, rustic. 

1657 Tomunson Renous Disfi. 229 MaIloR^..is eith« 

Horiensian..or Sylvestrian. 17x6 Aiheru^Brtt. 

HI. Diss. Physick 37 There’s nothing now remaming ot 
those S3*lvestrian Herbalists. <1x73* 

vestrian godsl x866 J. B. Rose t/. A-^/r n. 2 ^ 

Silvestrian deities. 1887 — tr. Vtrg. yEnetd 62 ihe 
Nymphs sylvestrian, re e* r 

Sylve’strian, c.^ and sh. Ch. Hist, [f. SyF 
vtsUr (see below) + -iaj?.] Belonging to, ^ 
member of, an order of Benedictines fou nded by 
Sylvester Gozzolini in 1 231. Also *1* Srlvestriii(e 
[F. Syhesirin sb.] a. and sb, 

X693 ir, tTEttzilianne's Hist, lilonasi. Orders xiu xoo Of 
the hylvesttin Order. The Congregation of Syh*estnns 


began to be established in the year X269 . . by Sylvester 
Gozohni. 1753 Challoner Caik. Chr, Instructed i8a 
professing the Rule of St. Benedict, as 
the Silvestnnes. X882-3 Sekaff^s EncycL Relig. Knowl, 
IIL ^75 Sylvestrians. 1905 Uitiied Free Ch, Mag. Apr- 
13/2 The convent of San Marco. .was originally a founda. 
tion of Sylvestrian monks. 

Sylviad (si-lviad), sb, {a,) Ornitk. [f. mod.L. 
Sylviadse, variant form for Sylviida:^ f Sylvia^ 
name of the typical genus : see -id 3 ^ and cf. -AD 
I b.] A bird of the family Sylviadie {Sylviidx ) ; 
a warbler. Also aitrib, or as adj, 

1867 Ibis Jan, 73 If we cast our eye down the catalogue, 
we find sixty-one species of the Sj-lvtads enumerated. Ibid, 
74 There arc two very distinct tides of Sylviad immigration 
in Palestine. 

t Sylvian, a.I Ohs, 

Sylvan. 


rart'“\ Incorrectly for 


X698 Fryer Acc, E, India 4 " P, 64 Those slender Fences 
only designed to oppose the Sylvian Herd, are thrown down 
to erect others of a more War-like Force. 

Sylvian (siivian), Anat. [ad. F. sylvien^ 
f. the name of Fran9ois de la Boe Ajr/wVrr, a 
Flemish anatomist (1614—1672) 5 often erroneously 
referred to that of Jacques Dubois, latinized 
Jacobus Syhnus^ an earlier French anatomist 
(1478-1555).] ^ Described by or named after the 
anatomist Sylvius : applied to certain structures in 
the brain, viz. : 

Sylvian aqueduct {aqtteduet of Sylvius)^ the passage be- 
tween the third and fourth ventricles of the brain. Sylvian 
artery, the middle cerebral artery. Sylvian fissure (fis* 
sure of Sylvius),^^ fissure between the anterior and middle 
lobes of the cerebrum. Sylvian fbssoy a depression of the 
cerebral hemispheres in the middle of the sylvian fissure, 
containing the island of Rcil, Sylvian ventricle, the fifth 
ventricle of the brain. 

X87X Huxley mDa-rwiix Descent of Man rii. (1B74) 204 
In the human foetus, the sylvian fissure is formed m the 
course of the third month of uterogestation. 1890 Billings 
Med. Diet., Sylvian fossa. .Sylvian ventricle. 1899 All- 
butt's Syst. Med, VI. 773 Lesions in or about the nuclei In 
the gray matter of the Sylvian Aqueduct. Ibid. VII. 608 
7 ’he middle cerebral, or Sllvtan artery^ is practically the 
direct continuation of the internal carotid. 

Sylvian, <7.3 (jA) Ornith, [f. mod. L. Sylvia 
(Scopoli, 1 769), f. L. silva a wood : see Sylva 
and -AN.] Belonging to the genus Sylvia or 
family Sylviidse of oscine passerine birds (the 
warblers). ^ b. sb, A bird of this genus or family. 
In mod. Diets. 

Sylvie, silvic (sWvik), a, Chem. [ad.F. 
sylvique {a 1S36), f. L. sylva^ silva a wood : see 
-ic I b.] Sylvic acidx a colourless ciystalline sub- 
stance, isomeric with pinic acid, and, like it, 
forming a constituent of colophony or turpen- 
tine-resin. 

1836 Brakpe Chem, (ed. 4) 97B SlIvic Acid..b insoluble 
In water, fusible at about 212^, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and in sulphuric acid 1838 T, Thomson Chem, Org, 
Bodies 506 'That portion of the resin whicb^ remains undis- 
solved when the turpentine freed from Its oil is digested in 
cold alcohol of 0-867, has been called stlvic acid by Unver- 
dorben, and resin beta by Berzelius. 1844 Fownes Chem, 
300 Pure sylvic add cr}'stallues in small, colourless, rhombic 
prisms. 

Sylvicoliue (silvi-kdlom), a, and sb, Ornith, 
[ad, mod.L. Sylvicoltnse pi., f. Sylvicola, a former 
generic name, = !>. silvicola inhabiting woods : 
see -IKE ^.] a. adj. Belonging to the 
a former division of the family then called Sylvi- 
colidso (now* Mniotiltidx), comprising the typical 
American warblers, b. jA A bird of this division. 

187* Key N. Amer, Birds 'The student will be 

able to assure himself that bis specimen xs a sylricoline. 
x8j8 — Birds Colorado Valley 484 The genus Icteria.. 
seems deddcdly Xanagroid or Sylvicolioe. 

Sylvies, silvics (si-lviks). [f. L. silva, 
SrLVA + -icsx see -ic 2.] The scientific study of the 
growth and life of forest trees, as a department 
of forestiy. 

1907 (April 17) O.S. Deft. A^c., Forest Service Osia 
No. 173 Silvics. [The title has been chanced (April 17, 
1013) 10 the * Officcof Forest Investigations’.] 

Sylviculfrare, silvi- (si-IvikcUiiu, -l/sj). 
[ad. F. sylvi-j silvicxtltnre^ f, L. s^dva, silva a 
wood -b F. culture cultivation.] The cultivation of 
woods or forests ; the growing and lending of trees 
as a department of forest!}'. 

iBSa Eaiure s Feb. 230/x A recent Instructive experi- 
ment in sylviculture. 1^3 M, G. Watkins in Academy 
75 July 55/2 Sylviculture.. means the culture of timber for 
profit, as opposed to arboriculture, or the growing of beau- 
tiful spedmen trees in park and garden. 

Hence Sylvicultural a,, belonging or relating 
to sylviculture (whence Sylvicu-ItunOly ; 
Sylvicu*ltairifft, a person engaged or skilled in 
sylHcnlture. 

1889 Eaivre xa Dec laa/a ^Sylvicultu^ systems— that 
is different methods under which the creation, regene^ion, 


teristics and Treatment. 1903 Board AgHe. ^ 

ox. 4 It is to the action of the beetle that the chief sflvici^ 
tural damage L due. 2903 Forestry Quart. J^ov. 36 
(Cent. Diet., SuppL) ‘Silviculturally of interest is the note 
that in a spruce stand undergiown wiib beech no beetles 


were found, although a neighboring stand was creatlr 
damaged. iS8j Pop. Sez, Monthly Sept. 636 A French 
oai t ^ has devised a method of clothing the stripped 

Sylviine (si*lvi,3in), a. Ornith. [ad. mod.L. 
Sylviinse yLy {, Sylvia \ see Sylviad and -ineI.] 
Belon^ng to the Sylviinm, either as a synonym of 
Sylviidx reckoned as a subfamily of a larger family, 
or as a subfamily of SylvUdse comprising the 
warblers of the Old World, 
x8^ COUES Key N. Amer. Birds (ed. 2) 260 PolioPtila 
^.bcen sometimes associated with the Parids, hut differs 
decidedly and is apparently Sylviine. 

SylVMe (si-lvin). jVin. la.F.syivitie(Bendant, 
froni the old name of the salt, sal digestivus 
Sylvii ‘digestive salt of Sylvius’: see -ike«.] 
Native potassium chloride, occurring in some salt- 
mines and on Mount Vesuvius. Also called 
Bylvito (si'lvsit). 

™ ?s°. Elem. Cecl, Min. etc. § 370 Syhine. 

Chloride of potash. i8«8 Daka Min. (ed. 5) iii Sylvite 
1913 lllustsy Lend. News 22 Feb. 238/3 Sylvine happens 
to be one of the minerals which, in one of its forms, emits 
electricity on compression. 

Sylvre, -vryii,-vym, obs. if. Silver, Silvebn. 

Sylwes, obs. i. shelves, pi. of Shelf sb?- 

Sylypp, obs. form of SvLLAB, syllable. 

Sym- (sim), prefix, repr. Gr. avy.-, assimilated 
form of am-. Sen-, before labials (/ 3 , 11, t, \j,), 
hence in words of Greek derivation in Latin 
and modem languages before b, m, p. Sym- 
morphlc (simpufik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. avfi- 
isopipos (pop<p^ form) + -ic], having the same or 
a like form ; conformed ; so SymmoTphism, 
likeness of form, condition of being conformed. 
Sympalmoerapli (simpte-Imagrof) [Gr. vaKpis 
vibration : see -graph], an apparatus for exhibit- 
ing the combination of vibrations, consisting of 
a double pendulum the two parts of which can be 
caused to vibrate in different directions and at 
varying rates, svith a style attached so as to trace 
the resulting curves on a prepared surface. Byxn- 
patetlc (simpate-tik), ncnce-wd. [after Pebi- 
PATETic], a fellow-walker, a companion in a walk. 
Sympatrlc (simpm'trik), a. Biol. [Gr. vaTpa 
fatherland : see -ic], applied to species of animals 
or plants native in the same region ; so Syjnpatry 
(simpje'tri), the fact of being sympatric. Bytn- 
pelJuonB (simpe'lmss), a. Ornith. (also erron. 
syn.) [Gr. stiXpa sole of the foot : see -ohb], 
having the tendons of the deep flexors of the toes 
united before separating to each of the four digits. 
Byjnperitoneal (simperitenrSl), a. (see quot.). 
Sympetalous (simpe’talas), a. Bot., having the 
petals united ; gamopelalous. SymphiliBm (si'm- 
filiz'm), Biol. [f. Gr. to love mutually + 

-iBli], term for a kind of friendly sj’mbiosis or 
commensalism existing between ants or termites 
and certain other insects which they feed and fend 
as guests, and which in some cases yield a sweet 
substance as food for them ; also SymphUy 
(si'mfili) [ad. Gr. avp^iMaJ ; hence Symplillotis 
(si-mfibs) a., characterized by symphily. Sym- 
pboneslB (simfifnrsis), Philol. [Gr. (panajais 
Phoresis ; cf. Gr. avptpaivrjais agreement] (see 
quot. and Ding-DOKC C. i). Symphonetlc 
(simf&e-tik), a. [Gr. ejmrrjTwis Phonetic], (o) 
Mses. consisting of parts in harmony; polyphonic; 

(#) Philol. exhibiting symphonesis. BympUmse 
(si-mfreiz), Gram., a word consisting of a phrase 
or number of words run into one. Symphrattlc 
(simfim-tik), a, Geol. rineg. f. Gr. avinpparreiv 
to press together + -icj, produced by pressure, 
as regionally metamorphosed rocks; so Bym- 
plirattlsm, metamorpbism caused by pressure. 
Bymplironistlc (simfidhi-stik), a. stonce-vid. [f. 

Gr. avistppovtiy to be of one mind ; after sj'si- 
chroitisliej, involving coincidence or identity of 
thoeght; embodjing the same ideas. Bym- 
phyllons (simfi-las), a. Bot. [Gr. ipvWov leaf: 
see -ous], having the perianth-leaves united ; 
gamophyllous. H Bympnenma (simpniri'ma), pi. 

-ata [Gr. mtvpa spirit], a supposed companion 
spirit, or spiritual bride or bridegroom ; iicnce 
Sympnenma’tic a., of or pertaining to a ‘sym- 
pneuma ’ ; so SympneumatiEm, the theory of 
‘ sympneumata ’ ; also, agreement in * spirit ’, dis- 
position, or mental attitude. Sympolar (sim- 
p^n-iii), a. Geom., reciprocally polar : said of a 
pair of polyhedra so related that every face of each 
corresponds to a summit of the other. Bympo- 
Uty (simpfllti) [Gr. avproXirqt fellow-citizen, 
after Politt], mutual relation of, or a body of, 
fellow-dtizcns. f Sympresbyter obs. (also erron. 
syn-) [ad. Gr. evpvptaBvrtpm (i Pet. v. i)], a 
fellow-presbyter, fellow-elder. Bympsyebograpb 
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(simpsai'kfjgraf), «o««-?iJf/.[PsTCHOGHA.PH], an ima- 
ginary compositeportrait produced by superposition 
of images of the same object as conceived by dif- 
ferent minds; so Syxnpsyclio*graph.er, -graphy. 

1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 103 Our spiritualised 
human bodies . , thus conformed or (as the Greek has it 
(Philipp, iii. 21]).. made *symmorphic to his spiritualised 
Body. Ibid.t They would neither have this declared ‘sym* 
morphism, nor,, be fitted for a perpetual abode. .with the 
IajtS their glorious pattern. x09S C. E. Behkam in En» 
ginecring it 127 {iitU) The 'Synipalmograph. 1832 
Macjmn in Blackvj, Mag. XXXII. 413 Without.. inter. 
ruptlng..lbe dialogue of the two venerable *sympatetics, 
1904 PouLTON Ess. Evolution (1908) 62 Forms found 
together in certain geographical areas may be called 
*Sympatric...Thc occurrence of forms together may he 
termed *Sympatry. 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) IV, 
369 An arrangement to be called •synpclmous, since the 
two tendons are completely blended. . . The synpelmous 
distribution of the deep plantar tendons obtains especi- 
ally in the swifts, humming-birds. .and their allies, 1898 
Soc. Ltx.j Sympelmous. 1903 Dorlasd Med, 
Did. (ed. ^,*Sympentoneal..viTt\i\T\g two or more parts 
of the peritoneum artificially. 1877 A. W. Bensett tr. 
Thomfs Bot. 129 The corolla Is gamopetalous or *s>Tnpeta- 
lous (less correctly * monopetalovis when the petals are 
more or less coherent. ^ 1903 Nature 12 Feb. 351/1 The 
phenomenon of ‘ ^sjTuphllism that is to sayj the harbour- 
ing of insects, &c., of various foreign species in the nests of 
ams and termites. It is stated that the number of *symphi- 
lous arthropods exceeds a hundred. 1899 Sharp inCafu. 
Bridge Nat. Hist. VI. 183 The relations between ants and 
their guests. .Wasmann. .arranges. .in four categories: 1. 

‘ *SymphUy ' for the true guests, vi'hich are fed and tended 
by the ants, the guests often affording some substance the 
ants delight in. 1872 A. J, Eu.ts Presid. Addr. io Philol. 
Soc. 13 The Dingdong ! theory..; letus call \\.*sywpItone. 
sis. 1721 A.^ Malcolm Treat. Mtts. xi. § c. 332 A com. 
pound Song is where Two or more Voices go together,, .so 
that the T^Ielody each of them makes, is a distinct and dif* 
fercntsimplcSong..; ..all such Compositions are very pro- 
perly called *S}’mphonclick Mttsick, or Musick in Parts. 
1872 A. J. Ellis Presid, Adtir. io Philol, Soc. 15 Is it U^. 
the word ‘scrumptious 'jintcrjectional, imitational, or •sjTn- 
phonetic? 1893 Sntithsonian Rep. 41 He was able to 
ascertain and formujate theprinciples.. governing the num. 
her, kind, and position of notional stems in *sjTnphrases, or 
word-sentences, 1904 A. W. Grarau in Atner. Geol. Apr. 
236 uote^ Rocks of this type may be called “symphratlic 
rocks, ibid, 236 Whether the metamorphism be due.. to 
mountain making processes (regional or dynamo-metamor. 
phism, or *symphrattism). i8*8 Carlyle Germ. Rom, IV. | 

145 Another series of.. occurrences, not so much of a syn- , 
chronistic, as of a ^symiphronistic kind. 1877 A. W. Ben- j 
NETT tr. ThomPs Bot, 134 The perianth . . may be gamophyl- 
lous or •syraphyllous..an the one hand; or (etc.). 1883 ; 
L. OuPKANT Sympneumaia v. 81 United with a “'Sym- 
pneuma' free from the gross external covering of outer 1 
body. xii. T79 The electric •<yinpneumatic life. Ihid, 
xiii. aox The conscious notes echoed from the unconscious 
sympneumatic depths. 189X Pall Mall G. 9 July 2/2 iJic 
♦>7mpneuniatism between the Times and the ‘Tories' l^st 
Hope*. ,1892 Daily News x6 July $fi Tlie young lord 
who is bitten by ‘ Sympneumatism , or the theories of Mr, 
Laurence OHpnant. 1873 B. Gregory Holy Catlu Ck, xv. 

146 There does arise a new *sympolity, a fcllow-citizenship 
of the saints. 167X Baxter Potver Mag. Ck, Pastors iu 
S 44. 35 The Major Vote of his *Syn.Presbyters are against 
it. a 1677 Barrow' Serm. HeB. xiii. ry, WUs. x6B6 III, 280 
The same titles, which the Apostles assumed to themselves, 
they ascribe to their Sympresbyters. 1896 D. S. Jordan in 
Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 6ox We are enabled to present a 
copy of the resultant *sympsychograph. Ibid. ^2 One 
suggestion was that this was the blind spot on the retina in 
wch of the ‘'sympsychographers. iBid. 6ot From seven 
ideals, sympathetically combined, the true cat would be 
developed. This combination is the essence of *sympsy. 
chography. 

Syma, obs. form of CvMA.. 

Syman, obs, form of Cemekt, 
a xs^ in HalUwell Kara Pfatk, (1841) 40 TlieGlasse..ys 
made tkst with syraan vppon a smalle block, 

Symar, var. Cykau, Simab. 

8711115^1(6, -all, obs, forms of CvsibaIi, 
Symbilyne, ? obs. Sc, form of Ctjiballtng, 
XS0O-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvi, 15 Quhar cheruhyne 
sjTjgis sweit Osanna, With organs, tympany harpe, and 
symbilyne. 

Symbiont (siTubipnt, -bax-), Biol, Also (in 
Diets.) aymbion. [irreg. f, Gr. pr. pple. 

of (Tvfxfftovy : see next.] Either of two organisms 
living in symbiosis ; a commensal. 

1887 Garnscv & Baltovr. tr. De Bar^s Fungi 360 The 
results of the reciprocal action of the two symbionts. 1902 
H. hi. Coulter Plant Studies 162 In symoiosis one of the 
symbionts may be an animal. 

llSspibiosis (simbiou'sis, -box-), [mod. L., 
ad. Gr. a living together, companion- 

ship, f. Gvp^BtovVj av/s 0 t 6 ttv to live together, f. 
avfs^ioi adj. living together, sb. companion, 
partner, f. evr Syu- -f PI07 life.] 
tl- Living together, social life, Obs, rare^"^, 

1622 Misselden Free Trade 60 To study and inuent 
ttungs profitable for the puhlique Symbiosis. 

2. Biol. Association of two diflferent organisms 
(usually two plants, or an animal and a plant) which 
live attached to each other, or one as a tenant of 
the other, and contribute to each other’s support. 

Also called commensalism or eonsoriism\ dlslm^isbed 
from Parasitism,^ in which one organism preys upon the 
? , . I^^riy in extended use, including parasitism ; or 

including mutually beneficial association without bodily 
attachment. 


1877 Bennett, tr. Thomas Bot, (ed. 6) 267 In the Lichens 
we have the most remarkable instance in the vegetable 
kingdom of. .symblosisor commensalism. xS&z H.K. Mosc- 
ley in Times 30 Aug, 7/4 Certain animals have imbedded 
in their tissues numbers of unicellular algse, which are not 
to be regarded as parasites, but which thrive in the waste 
products of the animal, while the animal feeds upon the 
compounds elaborated by the alg^e. This combined con. 
dition of existence has been named by Dr, Brandt symbiosis. 

Hence Symbioto (si'mbw'*!, -bsi-) [for end- 
ing cf. a combination of two symbiotic 

organisms; Symbiotic (simbip'tik, -bai-), a. Biol, 
associated or living in symbiosis; relating to or 
involving symbiosis ; Symbio*ticaUy adv,^ in a 
symbiotic manner, in the way of symbiosis ; 
Symbiotism (rare), symbiosis. 

^ 1897 Nature 2, Dec. 119/1 It may be a J^symbiotc involv. 
ing some gigantic rhizopad..and a bacterial organism. 1882 
Academy 4 Feb, £6/2 Prof. Moseley ..expresses the view 
that the chloropliyllaceous corpuscles.,, long known as con- 
stituents of the living substance of large Foraminifera, arc 
•symbiotic algae. 1894 Oliver tr. KernePs Nat. Hist. 
Plants 1.254 Animals and Plants considered as a great sym- 
biotic community. 1900 J. Hutchinson xn Archives Surg, 
XI. 224 The tubercle bacillus is probably present in sym- 
biotic and often latent union with the tissues. x888 Vines in 
Encyet, Brit. XXIV. 128/2 A Lichen is a compound organ- 
ism consisting of a Fungus and an Alga living *symbiotic. 
ally. 1895 Oliver tr. Kerned s Nat. Hist. Plants II. 233 
Several plants.. live sj'mbiotically with certain, .ants. The 
plants afford the ams lodging. .and give them nourish- 
ment.. ; the ants in return defend the foliage against the 
attacks of leaf-eating animats. 1902 EncycU Brit. XXV. 
M2/2 The remarkable *symbiotism between Algae and 
Fungi. 

11 Sjrmblepliaron. (simble-lar^n). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. auv S'!ll- + PKl^poy eyelid.] Adliesion 
of the eyelid to the eyeball. 

1819 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. fed. 4) I. 438 Concre. 
tions of the eyelids.. .One, termed symblepkaron^ in which 
the inner lining of one or both eyelids has become adherent 
to the eyeball. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 468 Where the 
palpebral and ocular conjunctiva are cut through, these are 
apt to unite and produce symblepharon. 

Symbly, var. Sesible a, Obs., like, similar. 

<1x500 Rnth Itnvinff 1. 1355 As areslotyll and ypocras 
Has vyting in syk sj-mbiy cass. 

Symbol (si'mbal), sbX Also 6 simbole, 6-7 
eymbole, -boll, 7 simbol ; also in L. form. [ad. 
late L. symbohtm (partly through F. symbote, 
16 th c. <=11., Sp. swt-f’Pg.symbolo), a. Gr. cvtiPoXov 
mark, token, ticket, ‘ tessera f. cvy Srtf- + root 
of P6\os a throw (cf. av/iPiWiiy to pnt 

together, f. avy Sym- + PiKK.iv to throw).] 

1. A formal anthoritative statement or summary 
of the religious belief of the Christian church, or 
of a particular church or sect; a creed or con- 
fession of faith, spec, the Apostles’ Creed. 

This use is traceable lo Cyprian, Bishop of CaTthage(c 250). 
who applies L. sytnBolum to the baptismal creed, this creen 
being the ‘ mark * or ‘ sign * of a Christian as distinguished 
from a heathen. The notion, long current, that the creed 
was so called because it was ‘ put together ' by the Apostles 
is without foundation in fact. 

X45o-t530 Myrr. our Ladye iii. 3x2 Thys credc ys called 
Simbolutnt tKal ys to say a gatberynge of morselles. for 
eche of the .xit. apostels put therto a morsel. 

1490 Caxton How io loie 4 The credo and symbolc of the 
fayth, 1536 Hen, VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref, (1679) 1. 
Collect, Rec. 306 All., things. .which be comprebenoed in 
the whole body and Canon of the Bible, and.. in the three 
Creeds or Symbols. X539 HilseY Man. Prayers C iij b, The 
Symbole or Crede of the greate doctour Athanasius. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Foy. iv. xiii. 126 b, He sayde 
. .the Irordes Prayer, the salutation of the Aungell, and the 
! Symbole of the Apostles. 2602 Parsons IVant-word i. 

XIV, xoo b, The Symbolum or^Crced of the Apostles, a 1638 
! in Chillingw. Relig, Prot. i. iv. § 27. 205 The Symbolc is a 
briefe yet entire Melbodicall siimme of Christian Doctrine. 

I 1699 T. Baker R^. Learn, xiv. 175 Enquiring into the 
number of SyTabofs, he adds a fourth to the other three. 
1887 Ch. Q, Rev. Apr. 20 Tlie symbolum Quicunque vult, 
whether regarded as on actual Creed, .or as a hymn on the 
Creed.. has an intense value of Us o%vn, ^1887 Cakolinb 
Hazard Mem, y, L. Diinan\\%. 150 TJte Niecne Creed, the 
great symbol in which the divinity of Christ is asserted and 
defined. 29x2 Ch, Q. Rev. July 349 Salnar, in 2581, gathered 
the ten chief Symbols of Ibc Ueformed Churches 5n his 
Hftrmonia Con/essionum Fidel. 

•j* b. irantf. A brief or sententious statement ; 
a formula, motto, maxim ; cocas, a summary, 
synopsis. Obs. 

*594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 50 The simbole thereto [rc. to 
the helmet] annexed was this. Ex lachrimis lachrimae. *644 
Bulwer Chirol. 94 The Cymique in his symbole advising 
men to adde benignity lo their courtship. *656 Blount 
Glossogr, (from Colgravc], Symbole.. a short and intricate 
riddle or sentence. 1662 Owen Disc. Liturgies iii. 16 That 
they mieht have (in the Lord's Praycrl a summary Symbole 
of all the most excellent things they were to ask of God. 
*75* Johnson Rambler t^o. iij r3 The celebrated ^'mbol 
of Pythagoras, artixuv m^oyjw ttjv riXy* vpovKvvtxl ‘when 
the wnd blows, worship its echo.' 

2. Something that stands for, represents, or de- 
notes something else (not by exact resemblance,' 
but by vague suggestion, or by some accidental or 
conventional relation) ; esp. a material object 
representing or taken * to represent something im- 
material or abstract, as a being, idea, quality, or 
condition; a representative or typical figure, sign, ! 


or token; \occas. a type (of some quality). 
Const, of, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. xr. ii. 10 That, as a sacred Symbole, it 
(jc. a blood-stain] may dwell In her sonnes flesh. 1604 
Shaks. Oih. ir. iii. 350 To renownce his Baptisme, All 
Seales, and Simbols of redeemed sin. x6xa Dekker Lon. 
don Triumphing Wks. 1873 III. 245 Euery one carding., 
a Symbole, or Badge of that Learning which she professeth. 
2615 G. Sandys 'Trav. ir. 139 They [sc. ostriches] are the 
simplest of fowles, and symbolls of folly. 1642 J. Jackson 
True^ Evang. T, in. 270 They play and sport together. 
A thing so true a symbole of deerenessc. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 265 Salt as incorruptible, was 
the Simbole of friendship. x686 South Serm., Isa. v, 20 
(1727) 11.^333 Words are the Signs and Symbols of Things; 
and, as in accounts, Cyphers and Figure.s pass for real 
Sums; so.. Words and Names pass for Things themselves. 
x688 Holme Amnour^ n. *27/1 in Arms.. Oranges [arc] the 
simbol of Dissimulation, 2765-8 Erskike /nst. Law Scot. 
in. iii. § 5 Another symbol was anciently used in proof that a 
sale was perfected, which continues to this day in bargains 
of lesser importance among the louver rank of people, the 
parties licking and joining of thumbs. 2769 Robertson 
Chas. y, III. X, 238 'Jhere was engraved on it a cap, the 
ancient symbol of freedom. 28x6 Scott Old Mart, xix, 
‘ I deliver to you- by this symbol,' (here she gave into his 
hand the venerable gold-headed staff of the deceased Earl 
of Torwood) — ‘ the keeping and government and seneschal- 
ship of my 'Tower of Tillictudlem *. 2833 Tennyson Af///erV 
Dau. 233 The kiss, 'JTie woven arms, seem but to be Weak 
symbols of the settled bliss, The comfort, I have found in 
thee. 2849 Ruskin Seven Lamps iv. § 2. 95 The fluting of 
the column, which I doubt not was the Greek symbol of the 
bark of the tree. 2862 H, Spen'Cer First Prine. 1. iv. § 22. 
(1875) 63 Ultimate religious ideas and ultimate scientific 
ideas, alike turn out to be merely symbols of the actual, not 
cognitions of it. 2865 R. W. Dale yew. Temp. xvi. (1877) 
280 'i'he offering of incense is a natural symbol of adoration. 
2909 Rider Haggard Yelloxv God 208 The symbols of the 
good and evil genii on a Mohammedan tomb. 

b. An object representing sometbing sacred ; 
spec, {absol,') either of the elements in the eucharist, 
as representing the body and blood of Christ. 

2672 En’elyn Lei, io Father Patrick vj Sept., After the 
prayer.. the s^'mbols become changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, after a sacramental, spiritual, and real 
manner, 2704 Nelson Fest, ff fastsxx, 11. (2730)579 Bread 
and Wine.. by Consecration being made Symbols of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 2782 J. Morison in Transl, if 
Paraphr. Sc. Ch. xxxv. ii. That symbol of his flesh he 
broke. 2845 Ford Handbk. Spain i. ill. 364 The injuries 
began the very day after the conquest, when.. the white- 
washings and removals of Moslem i^’mbols commenced. 
284s S. Austin Rankds Hist, Ref, III. 385 Whether the 
body (of Christ] was really in the symbols, 2870 hi. D. 


Conway Earthw, Pilgr. ix. 119 We read ofmany..rencion.s, 
..all of them surrounded with fables and ^mbols...Of all 
the symbols, the most universal was the Cross.^ 2877^ E, 


Peters tr. lyieiderer's Paulinism vi. 1 . 240 This mystical 
element (lies] at the very root of the ancient idea of wor* 
ship; the symbol 4$ here never mere s^’mbol, but. .medium 
of a real connection with the actual . . object of worship. 2899 
W.R, Inge Chr. Mysticism vii. 258 We should.. train our- 
selves., to consider them [se, the sacraments] as divinely, 
ordered symbols, bywbich the Church,. .and we asmembers 
of it, realise the highest and deepest of our spiritual privl* 
leges, 

c, PTumism. A small device on a coin, addi- 
tional to and usually independent of the main 
device or ‘ type *, 

2883 P. Gardner Types Crk. Coins ii. 53 The symbol. .is 
a copy or replica of the signet of the magistrate who is 
responsible for the coin. 2M6 B. V. Head in L. yewiit's 
Eng, Coins fy Tokens 20a Small objects leprcsenied either 
in the field or the exergue as adjuncts to the main type are 
called symbols, 

d. Symbols collectively ; symbolism, rare. 

1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Arisiocr, Wks, (Bohn) II. 

Proud,. of the language and symbol of chivalry. 2875 E. 
White Life in Christ iv, xxv. (1878) 410 Other portions of 
[the Apocalypse], and those the least loaded with prophetic 
symbol. 

3. A written character or mark used to represent 
something ; a letter, figure, or sign conventionally 
standing Tor some object, process, etc. 

e.g. the figures denoting the planets, signs of the zodiac, 
etc. in astronomy ; the letters and other cnaracters denoting 
elements, etc. in chemistry, quantities, operations, etc. in 
mathematics the faces of a crystal in cry stallography. 

CX620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue {xZ6s) 7 The symbol..! cri 
the written letter, quhilk representes to the eie the sound 
that the mouth sould utter. 1700 MoxoN Math, Did., 
Symboles, arc Letters used for Numbers in Algebra. iBoS" 
27 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 284 ITie different letters 
which compose the symbol. 2827 Whatelv $4 (ed. s) 

36 ’Hie advantage of substituting for the terms, in a regular 


Balfour Man. Bot. §723 It is usual in descriptive works to 
give a list of the authors, and the symbols for their names. 
1882 Minciun Unipl, Kinemat, 266 Suppose x ^_f{a, b, (), 
y = g{a, b, f), where f and g art symbols of functionality. 

4. aiirib, and Comb, 

1818 Keats Endym. iir, 700 If He explores all forms and 
substances., to their symbol-essences. 2822 Shelley Hellas 
209s Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, But votive 
tears and symbol flowers. 2866 Lyttoh Lost Tales Miletus, 
Secret IFay 4 Egypt's vast symbol gods. 287S Knight 
Diet. Meek., Symbol-printing (Telegraphy), a system^ of 
printing in dots and marks.., or other cipher, as distinct 
from printing in the usual Roman letter. 2895 Elworthy 
Evil Eye 240 ITie typical symbol-figures representing the 
four Evangelists. 

f Synxbol^ sb!^ Obs. (Alsom L. form.) [ad. 
L. symbola, a. Gr. <ru/i0o\i7, f. cvfiffaXKtiv (see 
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SYMBOLISM, 


SYMBOIi. 

Stmbol Cf. obs. F. symhoh 'a shot, a 

collation * (Cotgr.),] A contribution (properly to 
a feast or picnic) ; a share, portion. 

Quot. J627 echoes the L. phr. symholanmt coUatores 
(Plautus), those who contribute their shot to a feast. 

1627 B. JoNSON in prayton Battle Agineourt^ etc. Pref. 
Vcr^s a j, This reck ning I will pay. Without conferring 
symboies. 1653 Jer. Taylor Serm. /c-r Year^ lYtnier i. 3 
The arsons who are to be judged.. shall all appear to receive 
*her Symbol. /l>id. xx. 271 He refused to pay his Symbol, 
w^h:ch himself and all the company had agreed should be 
given, a i66x Fuller IVort/iies, Chester (1662) i. 291 Let me 
contribute my Symbole on this Subject. xdSy Oldenburg 
in PhiL Trans, II. 414 That they would be pleased., to joyn 
their Symbola’s, and to send in their Proposals. 1683 A. 
Hill^L^ Barroio B.*s Wks. 1687 I. C2, 1 wish they [rtf. 
his friends] would .. bring in their Symbols tou-ard the 
History of his^ Life. *7^7 A. Campbell Lexipk. (1774) 57 
Misocapelus instigated by the ramifications of private 
friendship disbursed the symbol. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser, i. 
CompU Decay Beggars, To have sat down at the cripples* 
feast, and to have thrown in his benediction, ay, and his 
mite too, for a companionable symbol. 

SymT)ol, v. [f. Symbol 

1 . tram, — Symbolize 3. 

1832 Exatnvier^ 595A English Justice, being, as she is 
symboled, hoodwinked. x86x Meredith Evan Harrington 
xi, Bread and cheese symbolled his condition. 1864 Tenny- 
son Aylmer's F. 535 [She] read ; and tore, As if the living 
passion symbol'd there Were living nerves to feel the rent, 
x874 Symonos Ek. Italy ^ Greece (1896) 1, x\. aij Angels,, 
with fluttering skirts, .and mouths tliat symbol singing. 

2 . intr. To muke signs, to signal, nonct^me, 

XB64 Carlyle Fredk, Gt, xvi. I. IV. 248 They s.ay and 

symbol to me, * Tell us of him •' 

Symboleso^^liy (si:rab^f,p*grafi). rar£» 
Also 7 sim-, -la- (pi-ron, -li-), 6-7 -ie. [ad. Gr. 
avfx^oXatoypacpia, f. avp^oXatoypaepos notary, f. 
cvyPSXaiov mark, sign, contract, etc. + -ypd<pos 
writing (see •gbapher).] The art of writing out 
or drawing up legal instruments, 

15^ West [title) ISuMfloAacoypa^ia. Symbolaographia. 
Which maybe termed The Art, Description, or Ima^e of 
Instruments, Couenanls, Contracts, &c. Or The Nolatie or 
Scriuener. .. The Contents of the Bookes of Symbolaso- 
graphie. x6xo Folkincham Feudigr, i. i. 2 The Legall part 
..comprehends the Symboliographie or Clarke.ship, and 
penning of the Suruey. 

Symbolatry (simbpdatri), shortened form of 
Stmbololatry (cf. idolatr}^^ So SymboTater, 
Symbo'latrous a* 

1871 Baring-Goulo Orig, Developm. Relig. Beliefs I. 
ix. x86 The Arabian monotheist cannot be excepted, for all 
his artistic advance was^due to friction against sjTnbolatrous 
peoples. Ihid,^ Of the immense debt of gratitude we owe to 
symbolatry it is impossible to speak too highly. 1916 Daily 
Hews 27 Mar. 4 Blind Symbolaters. 

Sjnoiljolic (simb/>'lik), a. {si.) [ad. late L. 
sytnboHcns, a. Gr. avfi 0 o\ixos, f. avfi 0 o\cv Stmbol 
rf.l : see -lo. Cf. F. symboHqut (from i6th c.), It., 
Sp. sim-, Pg. syinboluoi\ 

1 . Having the character of a symbol or representa- 
tive sign or mark ; constituting or serving as a 
symbol(<j)‘' something). 

z58o Pleydell Sertn. Funeral Gtanvill (i68r) 2 It may 
be well doubted whether their symbolick divinity were not 
design’d rather to conceal their own ignorance, 1704 Nel- 
son Fest, ff Fasts vi. (17^9) 78 The Apostles., laid their 
Hands upon them; an ancient SjmiboHc Rite oflnvestiture 
and Consecration. 184X Myers Caih. Th. iii. § ir. 4* The 
Old Te>tament..is Prophetic and Symbolic of the Revela- 
tions of the New. 1864 Posey Leet, Daniel (J876) 41X The 
symbolic animal. X87X R. W, Dale Commandyu xi. 58 
Jewish priests who offered a mere symbolic sacrifice might 
properly wear symbolic robes. 1899 W. R. Inge Chr,hlysit- 
cism vii. 254 All voluntary external acts are symbolic of 
(that is, vitally connected with) internal states, 

b. Gram. (See quot., and cf. Presekth^e.) 
Also as sb. a symbolic word. 

X87X Earle PhiloL Eng. Tongue 19S The Symbolic words 
are those which by themselves present no meaning to the 
mind, and which depend for their intelligibility on arclation 
to some presentive word or words. Ibid, 2x0 Sym^lics. 

2 . Consisting of, denoted by, or involving the 
use of written symbols or significant chameters. 

1656 Hobbes Six Eessons^Vs. 1845 VIL 264 You demon- 
strate nothing to anybody but those who understand your 
symbolic tongue. X669 Gale Ctd. Gentiles u i. xi. ^.^he 
Egyptian Language. .was twofold, Symbolic and Hie^ 
glyphic, or Simple. 174* Warburton D/r. Begat, iv. iv, 
X44 Symbolic Writing, the more it receded from the Proper 
Hieroglyphic, the more it became obscure. X805-X7 K. 
Jameson CAar. Min. led. 3) 184 All this description may U 
exhibited in symbolic language. 1839 De Morgan jn 
Trans, Camb. PhiL Soc. VII, 173 The method of giving 
meaning to the primary symbols, and of inte^reting all 
subsequent symbolic results. x88x Venn Utile) Symbolic 
I..ogic. iQox F. S. Dellenbauch H.-Awerieansofi ester, 
day 69 In Symbolic Writing, a single characteristic part or 
trait serves to represent the whjole object; thus the track 01 
an animal will stand for the animal itself. ^ ^ 

b. Math, Denoted by, relating to, or involviDg 
some special set ors}'stera of symbols, esp. simple or 
brief symbols used instead of fuller or more lengthy 
expressions, or symbols of operation treated as them- 
selves subject to operation like symbols ofciuantitv 

1846 Sir W. R, Hamilton in Camb. ^ Duhl. Math. jrnl. 

I, 49 Calling this act of connection of symbols, the operation 
of addition', the added symbols, summands i and the re- 
suiting si’mbol, a sum; we may.. say.. that this symbolic 
sum of lines represents the total (or final) effect of all those 


successive rectilinear motions. .whichare represented by the 
several summands. 1886 J. C Fields in Atner. yrni. Math 
VIIL367 Symbolic Finite Solutions and Solutions 

by Definite Integrals of the Equation = x^y, 1888 

W* W. Johnson ^id. X. 94 {heading) Symbolic Treatment 
of Exact Linear Differential Equations. 

3 . Expressed, denoted, or conveyed by means of 
a symbol or set of symbols; concerning, involving, 
or depending upon representation by symbols ; 
also, dealing with or using symbols. 

Symbolic delivery-, see Symbolical 3 b. 

1684 Sir G. UKCKt-tiZiTi Inst. Law Scot. 11. i. (i694> 56 The 
. .most ordinary way of acquiring of Property is by Tradi- 
tion, . .and this translation is made either by the real delivery 
of the thing it self, as of a Horse, a Cup &c. or by a Sym- 
bolick delivery. X831 Carlyle Res. iiLiii, In Death 
too, in the Death of the Just, as the last perfection of a Work 
of Art, may vre not discern symbolic meaning 7 X846 Trench 
Mirae, xxxUL (1862) 460 An allegorical, or more truly a sym- 
bolic, me.aning underlying the literal. 1850 MeCosH Div. 
Govt. III. i. (1874) 264 The Symbolic power, which enables us 
to represent objects by signs. s86i Trench Comm. Ep. 
Churches Asians What we may call the mj-stical or symbolic 
interest. .predominates over the actual X899 W, R. Inge 
Clir. Mysticism vii, 257 There are two views of this sacra- 
ment which the ‘plain man * has always found much easier 
to understand than the symbolic view which is that of our 
Church. 1908R. H. Strachan in Expositor Feb. 1x4 Apart 
from the much larger question of the symbolism of the 
Gospel, he Johul displays what might be called the 
‘sj’mbolic* mind, a mind that is especially open to any 
suggestion of spiritual truth conveyed by the actual facts. 

b. Art and Literature. Having the character- 
istics of symbolism (see Symbolism i d). 

Tpto B. W. Wells Modern Fr. Lit. xHL 4S5 Here [xr. in 
‘La petite paroisse’] first Daudet adopted the symbolic 
method that Zola and Ibsen also use with such effect. 

4 :. Pertaining to or of the nature of a formal 
creed or confession of faith (Symbol i), 

X867 Chambers's Eneycl., Symbolic Books, in the language I 
of the church, is a phrase that signifies the same as Creeds I 
and Confessions. X887 CA. Q. Reiu Apr. 18 It is implied in 
the Augsburg Confession,. .the Gallicana,o.Ti^., 

several cognate symbolic documents. 

B. sb. [after G. symbolikI\ a. = Symbolics 2. 
rare~^. b. (See i b above.) 

x 854 Webster, Symbolic, «. ..Th.at branch of historic 
theology which treats of creeds; symbolism. 

Symbolical (simbpdikal), a, [f. late L. sym~ 
hohcHs : see prec. and -ical.] 

1 . =s prec. I. 

X620 T. Granger Dh. Logike 176 The Primarie [distribu* 
tionj, is when the totall proper[Iyj so called is distinguished 
into true, and symbolicall parts {marpn, symliols or notes 
of the ciuses or effects]. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i, 
iv. z6 By this incroachment Idolatry first crept in, men con. 
verting the symbolicall use of Idols into their proper worship. 
x657-^3 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) 1. 20 Some., made It [xx. 
an egg) symbolical of the world. x68i B. Keach Tropo. 
logia (1779) 230 By which typical and symbolical Image the 
fouruniversal Kingdoms. .are., shadowed. xMi-dJ. Scott 
Chr. Life n. vii § 5 (1718) 40X His laying his Hand upon 
the Head of his Sacrifice, was a Symbolical Action. 1793 
Horsley Serm., Luke iv. iS-rp (1816) I. 2x5 Our Lord's 
miracles, which, for the most part, were actions distinctly 
symbolical of one or other of the spiritual benefits of the 
redemption. 1848 Lvtton Harold i. i, A small circular 
table., supported by symbolical monsters quaintly can'cd. 
2862 Burton Bk. //'wn/xr (1B63) 64 The band ^uring oil 
into a lamp.. symbolical of the nutriment supplied to the 
intellectual flame, 1874 Mxckldthwaite Par.Churches 
6 Ceremonial "ws sometimes sj^nbolicaL 

2. «= prec. 2. 

1654 J. Webster Aead. Examen 24 The Hieroglypbical, 
Emblematical, Symbolical and Oyplographiral learning, 
1556 tr. Hoboes* Elem. Philos. (r859) 316 This doth not 
properly belong to Algebra, or the analytics specious, sym- 
bolical,or cossickj which are, as I maysay thebraebygrapby 
of the analytics. 1660 Barrow Euclid Pref. (1714) 3 Those 
who are delighted more with symbolical than verbal De. 
monstrations, xBos-x? R. Jameson Char. Min. (cd. 3) 184 
In order to prevent beginners from finding any thing am- 
biguous in the symbolical mode of wiling. X84X J. R. 
Young Math. Dissert. Introd. 3 Some of the sj-mbohcal 
expressions most familiar to the algebraical student- 
b. Math. = prec. 2 b. 

2830 G, Peacock Treat. Algebra xi. (1845) H« = 
tions. .of Arithmetical and Symbolical Algebra. Ibid,, The 
rules of ODcration in Symbolical Addition and Subtra^ioiL 
1846 Sir w. R. Hamilton in Camb. Ijr Dubl. Math, yrnl, 

I. 45 The present paper is an attempt totrerds consUuctmg 
a Si-mbolical geometr}-. 185. Sviviktek ib,d. VII. 83 Take 
the sj-mboHcal product ot the fiist line. 

3 . = prec. 3. 

s 607 Br AUdkewes Senn.. ResurrccUon 11. 399 

Sr-mbolicall Divinitie is good : but, might we sei^t in the 
nitionall too? 1650 Bulwek - 4»«iv/eOTr/. 124 They had 
^resoect to a Symbolical inteat. 1656 Blount Ghsso^., 
PhUcsophy, is that kinde of Learning and Wis. 
dom which .teach ns how to make or expound th^e 
msSical and artificial bodies ca]l«i Ssroboles. .H- 

Mobe%/>i/. tnig. ei- 16 Whether it be referred to God him. 
self or to'hls Symbolical presence in the Ark of t^ Ojvenant, 
it is manifMt that the wSrship was Intended to God. n 1682 
Sm T BeIwNC TracU ys The mj-stery; and symhol.cal 
«nse is chiefly <0 be looked upon. 1816 J. Smith 
Sci A Art IL 5’* Bergman has adopted a mc^e 

orremeenting nffinitiiS. l8s« Max MOllee CjWs C.S^) 1 L 

x\n ro4 wfr, Peopln who wished to find * 

Snerin even- act of their traditional lituaL 2899 W. R. 
licl Cbn hfy/ttetsm viL 261 The objective or symbolical 

posststion : see 


quot. 1838. 


x68x Stair Inst. Law Scot. xiii. § 17. 239 The delivery 
of Symbolical Possession, by the Superiour or his Bailzte to 
the Va^l or his Acturney, by delivery of Earth and Stone, 
and other Symbols. ax688 G. Dallas .SV;7xx4s Symbolical 
forms of giving sasine in Scotland. X838 W. Bell Diet. 
Law iicot. s.v. Delivery, Actual delivery of heritage is im- 
practicable; but the law of Scotland has recognised a sym- 
bolical delivery, which is indispensable in the transference 
of such property. Ibid. s.y. Symbols, Heritable property 
IS transferred by the delivery of symbols .wherever sasine 
IS requisite, the longest possession is insufiicient without 
symbolical possession... In giving sasine 9f lands, the sym- 
bols are earth and stone of the lands ;. . of fishings, net and 
cobble .of patronage teinds, a sheaf of com. 

4 . = prec. 4. 

Symbolical books, (spec.) the authentic documents (the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, etc.) constituting the Lutheran con- 
fession of faith. 

*745 GleditscFs Teuisch.Engl. Lex. 2764 Maclaine tr. 
Mosheims Eccl. Hist. Cent. xvii. n. 11. i. §22. (1766) IV. 
44Q What the members of our communion call their Sym- 
bolical Books, .. which .. all candidates for the minktry 
would be obliged lo subscribe, xis containing the true and 
genuine doctrine of the Lutheran church. 2B89 C. A. 
Briggs^ Whitherl 19 Most Christian Churches have such 
symbolical books, which constitute the standard of ortho- 
doxy for their own church organizations. 20x2 Ch. Q. Rev, 
July 351 A maintenance of Symbolical doctrines, 
t 6. = Symboliziko ppl. a. 1 a. Obs. rare'“K 
^ s66^ O. Hewood H eari.Treasure xlv. 170 Transmutation 
is 6.1516 in SjTnbolical Elements, such as agree in some prime 
quahries. 

Symbolically (simbp*Iikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly^.] In a symbolical way. 

1, In the manner of a symbol or emblem ; by 
means of a symbol or symbols; emblematically. 

2603 Holland Plutarcli's Mor, 2307 Neither describeth 
he them s3’mbolicalIy.., but in proper and plainc ternies. 
x6o7 Topsell Fottrf. Beasts 484 1 he lyon when he sleepelh 
haih his eies open, ..and therefore the ancients did sim* 
bolically picture a lyon vpon the doors of their temples. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep i. ix. 36 Others symbolically 
iniended are literally received. <1x677 MANTON.£>/.Z<7r^x 
Pr. Matt. vi. 9 Wks. 1870 I. 58 In the temple.. God was 
present symbolically, becau.«e there were the signs and 
tokens of nis presence. x68x ^rMfi Inst. Law Scot. x\\. § 25. 
397 Possession is attained Symbolically, where there is not 
use of the whole or a part, but only of a Symbol or Token. 
1744 Berkeley Stris § 269 The Egyptians did symbolically 
represent the supreme Divinity sitting on a lotus. 2856 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) J. 54 The heaven those vain 
builders sought to reach, signifies symbolically the mind. 
2899 W. R. Inge Chr. Mysticism vii. 252 Lightand darkness 
are.. only symbolically connected with life and death. 

2 , By, or in relation to, written s)mbols or signi- 
ficant characters ; spec, in Math, (see Symbolic 2 b). 

2846 Sir W, R. Hamilton in Camb, ty Dubl. Math, yrttl, 

L 48 We shall interpret an equation such as DC ut BA . .as 
denoting that the two lines, of ^which the sj'm^ls are 
equated, have equal lengths and simitar directions;.. if we 
call such lines symbolically equal, it will be allowed [etc.]. 
2852 Rankinb hiisc, Sci, Papers (i88r) 50 To illustrate this 
sj'mbolically, let Y represent the volume occupied by unity 
of weight of the substance, [etc.].^ 2876 Prekce & Sive- 
WRiCHT Telegraphy 94 The binoxide of manganese is re- 
duced to a lower oxide... What actually takes place may be 
symbolically represented as follosvs. 

So STinbo'llcaliicss, the quality of being sym- 
bolical. 

2633 D. R[ocer5] Treat. Sacraments r. 66 The Sacra- 
menialnesse and Symbolicalnesse of the things of God. 
1827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1847) 93 Nor is it without a pro- 
phetic symbolicain^ that the sea fills so important a part 
xn both the Homeric poems. 

f Symbo'licly, ct/z'. Obs.rare^^. [f. Symbolic 

<7. -f -LT “.] Symbolically. 

2669 Gale Crt, Gentiles i. iii. vii. 75 The Poets.. make 
PjTfha the wife of Deucalion: wherebj’ they symbolicly 
signifie (etc.]. 

Symbolics (simbpdiks). [pi. of Stjibolic 
used subst. (see -rVr, -10 2), chiefly after G. syptbolik 
or F. sytnholiqueJ\ 

fl. The use of written symbols, as in mathe- 
matics. Obs. 

2657 Hobbes Absurd Geom. Wks. 2845 VII. 379 The best 
masters of sj'mboUcs. 

2 . The study of creeds and confessions of faith, 
as a branch of theolog)’. 

2847 Webster, Symbolics, the science of cieeds. 2885 
ScHAFF Christ ff Chr. 5 The new name of Symbolics, which 
includes Irenics as wtll as Polemics. Symbolics is the 
science of svmbols or creeds. 2t is comparative dogmatics. 

2907 C. G. M^Crie Confessions Ch. Scot. v. seg Professor 
Philip Schaff..the greatest Protestant authority on S>Tn- 
bollcs, sets forth the uses of creeds in four particulars. 

3 . The study of symbols, or of symbolic rites and 
ceremonies, as a branch of anthropology. 

2850 OciLViF-, Symbolics, the name given by the Germans 
to the study of the symbols and mj-sterious riles of antiquity. 
Symbblism (si'mbtTliz’m).^ [f. Symbol + 

-ISM, partly after F, syfnbolisttse, G. (mod. L.) 
syptbolismtis.l 

I. L The practice of representing things by 
symbols, or of giving a s)Tnbolic character to objects 
or acts; the systematic use of symbols; hence, 
symbols collectively or generall}'. 

i6t4 J Webster Aead. Exam. 24 Who can be ignorant 
of the .compendious use of all sorts of Symbolisms, that 
have but any insight into Algebraick Arithmetick? 28^0 
Carlyie Heroes iv. (1842) 198 *Vou do not believe,* said 
Coleridge; ‘you only believe that you believe.’ It is the 
final scene in all kinds of Worship and S>'mbolism. 2850 
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SYMBOLIZEE, 


Blackie j^sckylus I. 327 These volcanic movements in the 
religious symbolism of early Greece became giants. 1870 
Rock Text. Fair. Introd. vji. p, cxxxvii, Heraldry grew out 
of symbolism. J874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par, Churches 6 
Durandus himself, the prophet of symbolism, often gives 
alternative interpretations. 188* Farrar Chr.Il. 273 
Every item of the symbolism.. is borrowed from ancient 
prophecy. 

D. A symbolic meaning attributed to natural 
objects or facts. 

*835 J. B. Robertson tr. Schlegets Philos. Hist. Life 
p. XIV, All the divine symbolism in nature and in man. 1871 
Fraser Life Berkeley iii. 63 The theory of sense symbolism, 
which coanecled Berkeley with the Baconian movement. 

c. pi. Symbolical figures, rare. 

3876 *Ouida' Winter City xiv. 388 To embroider.. the 
loveliest Bacchic symbolisms. 

d. The use of symbols in literature or art ; spec. 
the principles or practice of the Symbolists (see 
next, 2 c). 

x 865 Conienip. Rev. May 60 By Symbolism in art, poetic 
or pictorial, we understand the attempt to suggest higher, 
wider, purer^ or deeper ideas by the use of simpler, humbler, 
or more familiar thoughts or objects. 1898 R. N. Bain in 
Liieraiurc Nov. 453/1 Symbolism is the name given by 
French critics to that revolt against the dryness and photo- 
graphic exactness of naturalism, which., is characterized, at 
Its best, by a. .somewhat dreamy poetry, and half-naive, 
half.mystical attempt to interpret the moods of nature 
through the medium of human sensations. 

2 . The use, ora set or system, of written symbols. 
1854 Ruskin in Reader IV. 678/1 , 1 had. .invented a .«.hoTt- 

hand symbolism for cry'Stalline forms. 1868 Chanthers's 
Fft^'cl. X. 289/x There are two prindples employed in 
[wTiting], .. Ideographisra and Phonetisin. An ideograph 
is either a picture of the object.. or.. some symbol which 
stands. .for the object, in which case it is called Symbolism. 

3. « SniBOLTCS 2 . 

3846 Worcester, Syniloiisntt an exposition or comparison 
of Sobols or cree^, Rehertson. 1907 C. G. M^Crie Con- 
fesaons Ch. Scot. L 1 Symbolism is that branch of theology 
which stands between the Biblical.. and the Dogmatic or 
Systematic. 

+ IL 4. See qnols. and cf. SrirBotlZATloK l a. 
Ods. rare~’‘. 

372a Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (cd. 2), Symhole. and 
Symholisnti is’ said either of the Fitness of Parts with one 
another, or of the Consent between them by the Intermedia- 
tion of Nerves, and the like, 1753 Chasibers Cycl. Supp.^ 
Syntbolism^ a word used by some of the chemical WTitcrs to 
express a ransent of parts. 

Symbolist (si-mbifl!st). [f. Symbol sb?- + -ist ; 
cf. prec. In sense 2 c after F. symboliste.'] 

L Ck. Hist. One who holds that the elements in 
the Eucharist are mere symbols of the body and 
blood of Christ. Obs. exc. Sist. 

*58577 T. RocEESj9/tr<. xxviii.(t6*s) 176 The Symbolists, 
Figurists, and Significatists, who are of opinion that the 
faithfuU aqtbe Lords Supper, doe receiue nothing hot naked, 
and bate signes. 1839 Milmax Life Giihon v. >44 note, An 
amicable compromise between the Symbolists and Anti. 
Symbolists of Germany. 

2 . One who uses s}Tnbols, or practises symbolism. 
iBta SoPTKEY Omniana I. 48 The whim of some violent 
symbolist. 1855 C Stanford Synib. Christ vii. 183 * My 
dark and cloudy words, they do but hold The truth, as 
cabinets enclose the gold-* So did the Puritan symbolist 
speak. 

b. One who uses written symbols. 

Venn Symbolic Logie Introd. p. xxxiii. Examples 
which however simple they may seem to a modern symbolist 
represent a very great advance beyond the syllogism- 
C. One who uses symbolism in art or literature ; 
(fl) A painter who aims at symbolizing ideas rather 
than representing the form or aspect of actual 
objects ; spec, applied to a recent school of painters 
who use representations of objects and schemes of 
colour to suggest ideas or states of mind, (i) One 
of a recent school of French poets who aim at 
representing ideas and emotions by indirect sugges- 
tion rather than by direct expression, and attach a 
symbolic meaning to particular objects, words, 
sounds, etc. (Cf. qnots. s. v. Stmbolism i d.) 
Also atirib. 

1892 spiriatorjp Jan. 168/1 {keadinA Art. At the Old 
Masters. II. [Dialogue between] A Symbolist [and] an 
Imptessiomst. Tablet 27 Jan. 122 Verlaine, and the 

Other French ‘Symbo^is* as they are called, in poetry. 
1899 A. Symons {title) The Symbolist Mo%'eincnt in Titera- 
lure. x9oa Eneycl. Brit. XXVIII. 497/r l^e Symbolist 
school.. aimed at greater freedom, a less stria prosody, and 
a more musical p^try. 1903 Wesitn. Gaz. 25 Feb. 16/3 
* Well, do as you like/ the symbolist [te. Boecklin] said, ‘but 
without a vermilion cow you’ll never make a piaure of that 
thing.* 3007 Dublin Rev. Oa. 407 The great Symbolist, 
Jens I^l Huysmaas. ' 

3 . One versed in the study or interpretation of 
symbols or symbolism. 

3839 T. MxTCHEii Frogs of Ansioph. Introd. p. Ixxxiii, 
The authorities on which the learned symbolist relies. 1907 
IVesiiK. Gaz. ao Feb. 4/3 Blake’s ‘Jerusalem*,. is not easy 
reading even to a symbolist confident of his key. 

Hence Symboli*stic, >1031 adjs.t pertaining to 
or characteristic of a symbolist (esp. in sense 2 c) ; 
belonging to or characterized by symbolism ; 
Symboli'stically adv.^ in the manner of a sym- 
bolist ; in the way of symbolism. 

3S64 Webster,' Symbolistie, Symbolisiical^ charaaerized 
by the use cf symbols t as, symbolistic poetry, ' 1903 F. B. 
Smith Hcsj Paris Amuses Itself xu 42 The pensive, long- 


haired devotees of the symbolistic schooL xgta English 
Rev. Dea 86 The scenes.. reverting, symbolistically,, to the 
scene started from, where the * stranger * is seen sitting on 
a bench, saatching the sand with a stick. 

t Sym^bolizant, a. Obs. rare-'^. [ad. F. 
symbolisant, f -izaut, pr. pple. of symboKser, -^-izer, 
or mod. L. symbolizaHS,-pT.pp\e. of symbolizdre to 
Symbolize.] = Sy'sibolizing ppl. a. i a. 

1685 J. Chamberlavhe Cojffeef Tea fy Chce. 6x Two pre- 
dominant qualities., which agree very well together and for 
that reason are called symbolizant. 

Symbolization (sbmb^Iaizii-Jan). [ad. F. 
symbolisation, + -isation (Rabelais), n. of action 
f. syviboHser to Syjibolize.] 

L fa. The fact of ‘ symbolizing ’ in nature or 
quality ; agreement or participation in qualities. 

1607 B. Barnes DivUs Charter (cd. McKerrow) *^144 
Through operation, conuersation, and rimbolisation, With 
matter in the subiect properly. With th’clcmcnts in body 
quadrifarie, With growing plants in vertue vegitatiue, In 
scnce with beasts. 162a Malynes Anc. Lau>~Merck. 64 
The elements are ioined by Symbolization, the aire to the 
fire by warmenessc, the water to the aire by moysture, the 
earth lothe walerbycoldnesse. 3658 J. Robinson Endoxa 
8r That common Salt. .doth, by symoolization, easily turn 
into nitre. <33693 Ur^uharfs Rabelais^ tii. iii. 40 There 
would .. be .. no manner of SyTubolization .. amongst the 
Elements, 

b. The action of * symbolizing ’ in tenets or 
practice ; conformity (wt/A). Now rare or Oh. 

3633 Prynne Histrio-m. 48 A degenerous, and Vnchrlslian 
symbolization withthis present World. iSasC/iz*. Comntonw. 
34 Feb. 415/2 They enfeeble [their principlcsl bysymboHsa* 
tion or adulteration with some Sub-Apostolic, or Patristic, 
..or other spurious form of ceremonies, of doctrines, or of 
ordinances, 

2 . The action of symbolizing; representation by 
a symbol or symbols ; iransf. something in which 
this is exemplified ; a symbol or symbolism- 
In 2St quot., the action of making oraccounting symbolic. 
3603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1316 The utility and 
symbolizat ion hccrcof [r. e. of certain animals] : . , as touching 
the goat, the shcepe and the Ichneumon,., they honor them 
for the use and profit they receive by them. ..The serpent 
Aspis..thc v/czifl and the flic called the bettlll, they rever- 
cnee, because they observe in them I wot not what little 
slender images.. of the divine power. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. xxL 264 Ihe Hicroglyphicall symbolcs of 
Scripture, .arc oft limes wrackt beyond their symbolizations, 
and inlarg'd into conslmctions disparaging their true in- 
tentions. x6^ Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. «. viii, j 14 'ihe ancient 
Persian Magi, .received their first. .Rites from the Zabii, 
which is sufiicienlly evident by their Symbolisation. iBzy 
G* S. Faber Saer. CaL Propfuey (1844) I. p. xlv, Political 
convulsions typified (on the well-ascertained laws of symbol- 
isation) by signs in the heavenly bodies. 2858 Sears Athan. 
xvii. 146 To them the grand and beautiful in the external 
world are not the symbolization of spiritual qualities. z86s 
J. Y. StMfsoN 6a (Hcl placed. .on the altar. .a 

piece of fresh turf in symbolization of hSs royal land-gift. 

b. Representation by wriilen symbols; iransf. 
a set of written symbols or characters, 

384Z G. S. Faber Prov. Lett. (1844) I. 322 'rhe Systematic 
Empl^’mentof miniature in Hicroglyphical Symbolisation. 
3864 Ellis in Reader j Sept, 304/x To appreciate and 
symbolize the sounds is far more difficult than to utter them 
from the symbolization. 

Synxbolize (srmb^^iz), 7/.^ Also 6-7 eim-. 
[ad. F. symboliscr, f^izcr, ad. mod.L. symbolizdre^ 
f. symbolum SviiBOL sb ,^ : see -IZE. Cf. It. siin- 
boleggiare to concur, sivtboHzzarc to symbolize, 
Sp. simbolizar, Pg. symbolizarJ\ 

L + L intr. To agree or harmonize in qualities 
or nature (or in some quality) ; s. 'unth, to partake 
of the qualities or nature of; hence often — to be 
like, resemble. (A technical term of early physics, 
said of elements or other substances having qualities 
in common ; hence in general use.) Ohs, 

1591 Sylvester Du Dartas t. iL 265 But Aire tume Water, 
Earth may Fierize, Because in one part they do symbolize. 
1598 Ibid. It. iu IV', Columnes 377 Such Shape and Name.. 
As with their Natures necriy symbolize. 3613 Jackson 
Creed 11. xxxu § Thrice bappie is that Land. .where 
ciuill pollicic and spiritual wisedomc.. doe rightly symbolize. 
364X For, Trav. (Aib.) 50'rhe Briilaines in Wales, 

v/ith whom.. the Biscayncr doth much symbolize in many 
things. 3687 H. More Anno. Psyehop. (16S9) 1T4 It is as 
much Spiritual as before, and does not herein symbolize with 
Matter, but approves Itself contrary thereto, a zjiz Kmt 
Sion PoeL Wks. 3721 IV, 387 You,. Would tune your Harp 
to symbolize with me. ^ 38x6 T. Taylor Ess. VIII. 457 Our 
intcllwt, in a descending state, roust aptly symbolize with 
the divinity of Ceres. 

•{•b. To enter into union, combine, unite, as 
elements having qualities in common; to form a 
harmonious union or combination. Ohs. 

In quoL x6oz app. including the idea of transmutation of 
elements : efi quots. 3591 in sense 3, and 3660 s.v. Symboliz- 
XHO ppl. «z. 2 a. 

x6ox Weevek Mtrr, Mart. Fj, The i^e, red-blushing of 
h« fact ashamed, Clad him in Smoke, the smoke to Atre he 
turned, That aire to water, water earth recciued, Harlb like 
the fyre to melt to water burned; Earth, Water, Aite, Fjtc, 
syinboliz*d 5 n one. To quench, or^coolc, Oldcastl's Martyr- 
dome. a 16x8 F. Gbevil Sidney 5 v. (1652} 51 Affinning that 
to associate by an uniform bond of con-’^ence, for the pro- 
tcaion. .of Religion and liberty, would prove a more solid 
union, and symbolize far better against their Tj-rannies, th^ 
any Fartious combination in policy. 

•fc. irons. To mix, combine, unite (elements or 
substances, esp. those of similar qualities). Obs. 


1590 Marlowe 2nd Pi. Tamburl. 1. iv, Water and ayre 
being simbolisde in one Argue their want of courage anti of 
wit. 1595 B. Barnes Spir. Sonn. Ixxx, A blast of winde, 
a momentarie breath, A watrie bubble simbolizde with ayre. 
3607 Topsell Beasts 351 The disease.. proceedeth 

of loo great aboundance of Acme and cbolcr, simboliz’d 
together. x6zo Markham Masierp. i. iv. 32 llicse humours 
are simbolized or mixt through cuery part of the body. 

fd. To liken or compare, as having similar 
qualities or attributes. Obs. rare^'^. 

i6$* Hermeticall Banquet B2, I strike againe at this 
little World Man:. .and the Head I Symbolize with the 
Elementary upper Regions, Fire and Acr. 

2 . intr. To agree in belief or practice (esp. 
religious) ; to hold the same opinions or prin- 
ciples ; to comply, conform. Frequent in 17th c., 
I esp. in controversial use ; now rare or Obs, 

! 1605 Answ. Supposed Discov. Romish Doctr. 12 We haue 

I not now an other (^ueene Marie. .to be ioyned in mariadge 
with a potent Prince ..j simbolizing with husband, con- 
formitie in countrie discipline Is ncuer like to breed you 
I scruples In this bebalfe. c 1645 Howell Zr//. (1650) I. 338 
With the Jew they ^’mboUzc. .in circumcision, in refraining 
from swine's fle.sb, in detestation of images. 2656 Ariif. 
I Handsont. 254 [They] oft symbolize, and comply with ine 
vulgar humor, 1732 Neal //zV/. PnW/'. I. ^ To continue 
i the use of those Garments, was in his [sc. Hooper’s) opinion, 
I to symbolize with Antichrist, x845MiALLin Nonconf.V. 73 
J In early life Dr. Arnold appears to have been a republican, 
..of late years he sj-mboHstd principally with the whigs, 
3869 A W. Haddan Apost. Sttecession li. (1875) 30 Those 
who profess to be Churchmen, but in this particular sym- 
bolize with.. Nonconformists. 

II. 3 . irans, a. To represent by a symbol or 
symbols. Also absol. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 70 Under obscure and doubtfull 
titles symbolizing somewhat else, c 1620 A. Hume Brit. 
I Tonpie (3865) 7 I'he thing symbolized I cal the sound 
I quhiik the mouth utteres quben the tie sees the symbol, 
j Ibid. x6 To symboliz right, the sound of the voual is first to 
1 be observed. 3829 1 . Taylor Enthus, Hi. (1867) 59 A change 
i of moral dispositions so entire as to be properl}' .symbolized 
I by calling it a new birth. 3838 De Morgan Zrz. 
j Twelve halfpence.. are thrown up, required the proba- 
I bility of all the cases which can happen, and which we shall 
^ symbolise thus: (HsTg) means that there arc three heads 
and nine tails. 3840 Cablvle Heroes^ u (1841) 55 They 
would go on singing, poetically symbolizing, as our modern 
Painters paint, when it was no longer from the innermost 
liearu 2864 [see Symbolization 2 b). 

b. To be a symbol of; to represent or stand for, 
as a symbol ; to typify. 

3603 Holland Plutarch's Mcr. 3316 Many, .say, that the 
male wezill engendreth with the female by her care, and 
that she bringeih forth her yoong at the mouth; which 
8ymboIizeth..tbe making and generation of speech. Ibid* 
Glovs.,To S^mholisef that is, by certeine outward signes, to 
signifie some bidden things: Thus an eie symbolizeth vigi- 
lancy*. 3840 Carlyle Heroesx. (1843) 9 But consider whether 
Bunyan’s Allegory could have preceded the Faith it sym- 
bolizes I The Faith bad to be already there, ..of which the 
Allegory' could then become a shadow. 3874 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxiv. 6 As the valley of weeping sym- 
bolizes dejection, so a * well * symbolizes ever-flowing salva- 
tion and comfort. 3879 H. Phillips Addit. Notes Cohn x 
The owl, which is the crest, sy mbolizes wisdom and learning. 
4 , To make into or treat as a symbol ; to regard 
as symbolic or emblematic, rare. 

3646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep. vii. iv. 247 Some pious 
and Chri.vtian pens have oncly ^mboliz'd tne same [sc. the 
rainbow] from the mystery of its colours. 1658 /bid. vu, 1. 
(ed. 4) 421 We reade in Picrius, that an Apple was the 
Hiexogly phick of love , .; and there want not some who have 
symbolized the Apple of Paradise unto such constructions. 
2903 limpHcd in Symbolizbr 3]. 

III. 6, To formulate or express in a creed or 
confession of faith : cf. SrarBoi/ sb.^ 1. 

389s FunFs Stand. Did., Symbolize., 4. To formulate 
into a creed or confession of faith : as, the Council of Nicca 
symbolized the orthodox faltb. 391a [see Symeouzed 2). 

t Symbolize, v.^ Obs. rare“°. [f, SriiBOL 
sb.^ + -IZE.] (See quot.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr,^ To Symbolize . .Ko joyn purses, or 
pay rateably towards any charge, to club. ^ 

Symbolized (si'mb^sizd), fpl. a. [f. Sym- 
bolize -b-EO^.] 

1 . Represented by a symbol. 

1844 W. H. Mill Serm. Tempt. Christ Hi. 62 The d<^m 
on the symlwlized tempter. 1874 Sayce Compar. Pkilel. 
vii. 263 To mistake the symbol for the symbolised 

2 . Expressed in a formulated creed. 

30 X 2 W. W. Peyton in Contemp.^ Rev. Jan. loi Chalmers 
..had his doubts about the sj’mbollsed metaphysics, 
Symbolizor (si'mbdisizoi). rare, [f. as prec- 
-f -EB I.] One who or that which symbolizes.^ 

1 1 . A person or thing that agrees, harmonizes, 
or conforms with another. Obs, 

But in jst quot. perb.=That which represents something 
symbolically. . _ ' 

3607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. % II 531- 107 Tlie Em- 
perour of /Ethiopia when he goetb foonb, hath a Crowe 
carried before him, and an earthen pitcher full of Mrtb; the 
I one signifying his ptofessiorL the oth^ his mortalitie.. . It ^ 

; . .by the adiuna or efiert of mortalitie that he Symbolizeth 
; with the same, and a Mctonimicall SymboUzer, the Crosse 
is as well as he. 3659 Gauden Tears Ch. iv. xxl. 501 The 
discontented Presbyters of Scotland, and their ambitious 
Symbolizers In England. 

2 . Symbolist 2. 

1854 Emerson Lett. Sp See, Aims I. (1875) poet is 

representative,. .symbolizer, emandpata. 

a. Symbolist i. 

X903 J. C. Lambert Sacraments in N, T. ix. yjo They 
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themselves no more think of taking eori literally.. than the 
barest sj*mbo!iser does. 

Symliolizilie (si-mb^aizig), vbLsh, [f. as 
prec, + -iKG^.] The action of the verb Symbolize. 
L t Agreement in nature or qualities, resemblance, 
congmity, analogy {cbs ^ ; agreement in tenets or 
practices, conformity, compliance (non’ rare or 

i6os [see Symbolize r. 2]. 1607 Ktiih) A Scholasticall 

Disc»me against Symbolizing wth Antichrist in Cere* 
monies; especially in the Signe of the Crosse. 1641 Anrttf. 
Vind, Smectymnuus 58 Could you instance, This prayer is 
Supetstillous, that Idolatrous, . .you might have I'ist reason 
to except at any touch of onr symbolizing with them. az66z 
Fuller ly oribzfs, Kent (t652) 1. 62 There is a great Sym« 
bolizing betwixt them in many concurrences. 1759 HuaiE 
Hist. En^. II. iii. 506 Evexy compliance, they said, svas 
a si-mbolizing with .Antichrist. ^ z8aa R. Hall Notes Serin. 
V, Wks. 1832 V. 35 Though Unitarians repel. .the charge of 
sj-mbolizing with deists. 

2 . The action of using srabols, or of represent- 
ing something by a symbol 

X8S7 Browkikg Parleyin^^ B. de Mandeznllt viii, AVhat 
need of symbolizing? Fitlier men Would take on tongue 
mere^facts.^ z^e&^Expositor Mar. 251 Shortening and s}*m« 
bolizing of imitative curses and prayers is an often obseni-rf 
phenomenon. 

SyTnbolizing, ^/. c. [f. as prec.+-Ti?G2,] 
That S 3 'mbolizes. 

L ta. Agreeing in nature or qualities; con- 
gruous, concordant, similar. Ohs. 

i6tx CoTGR., Syinholisanlf ^symbolmng, sympathizing. 
a 1652 J. S.MiTH Sel. Disc. vi. iv. (1821) 210 A discerning of 
that sjTnpathizing and s\-mboli2ing comple-xion of their own 
bodies with some other oodles without them. Ibid. ix. 272 
Any admirable discourses, in which there is a cheerful and 
free flowing forth of a rich fancj-.,, are apt to beget a sym« 
bolizing quality of mind in a bj*-stander. 2660 Boyle Hev) 
Exfi. Pkys. Meek. xxii. 179 We might easily subjo5-n the 
.Authority of Aristotle, and. .the Schools who are known to 
have taught, that Air and Water being Symbolizing Ele- 
ments (in the quality of moisturel are easily transmutable 
into one another.^ 2661 — Supt. Ckym. v. (16S0) 325 These 
Symbolizing Bodies, Aire and Fire. 

b. Agreeing, or showing agreement, in tenets or 
practices ; conforming. ? Obs. 

273* Ne.\l Hist. Pttrit, (1754) I. ii. 46 Hooper was as 
much for the clergy’s wearing a decent and distinct habit 
from the Laity, as Ridlej-, but prayed to be excused from the 
old symbolizing popish garments. 

2 . Using, or representing things by, sy-mbols. 

2909 Spectaier 20 Apr. 570/2 It was not until compara- 
tively late that the symbolising instinct of a simple age felt 
that the ideal purity- of the Lord’s Alocher u-as best ex- 
pressed in the purity of white lilies. 

SymboUed (si*mt»ld), a, [f. Symbol vA or 

+ -ED,] 

L Represented or expressed by a s}Tnbol ; sym- 
bolized. 

1829 E. Eluott Village Pairiarck ir. ^-iil.AVhen History’s 
page no ^mbol’d thought retains. 283* Tupper Prcvsrb. 
Pkilcs., Of V/riiing 164 As a fossil in the rock,. .So the 
symbolled thoughts tell of a departed souL 

2 . Furnished or adorned with symbob or sjTn- 
bolical figures. 

1895 E. ilASOS Flamtna Vestalis 7 The Vestal Virgin 
passes down the street, ..With half-told beads, and sym- 
boiled raiment. 

SymboUin^ (simib^lig), vbl.sh. [f. Symbol 
z;.1 + -ikg 1.] The action of symbolizing; iratirf. 
something that symbolizes, svTiibolism. 

J842 Tupper Proverb. Pkiles. Scr. n. 229 Animal cr»tIon, 
with sciences, and things. .Contributed their symbollings.. 
wherewith to title men. 29x0 Meredith Celt 4- 
216 After she and the captain bad spelt thesymbolling in 


Symbolography (simb^I^’grafi). [f. Gr. 
avy$o\ov Symbol sb!^ + -ypazpla -crapht-] 

L Description of symbols, rare—^. 

i5S6 Blouxt Glosscgr.ySyfnbolo^rnpky.. a. desaiption of 

Symboles, a writing or expression of things by signs and 
tokens. ^ ’ 

2 . The writing or tracing of sj’mbolic characters 
or figures, or such characters or figures collectively ; 
symbolic writing. 

x85s Afkenseun: 24 Oct. 49S/i The cross, the comb and 
mirror, the interlaced serpents, the chase, and other indicia 
of Christian symbol ograpby. 1887 Sm S. Fep.cl-soh Ogbeun 
Inscript. 250 The type must be looked for in By&ntme 
symbolography-. r 1 

Symbology (simb^dod^i). [ad. mod.L. sym- 
boSgia, shorten^ form for *symboloIo^, L Gr. 
avfiBoXov Symbol sb."^: see -logy.] I'he science 
or study of symbols; loosely, the use of symbols, 
or symbols collectively ; symbolism. 

2840 De Quikcey Erx^rrWks. 1862 IX. 572 In the 
syrobolocy of the Jewish rituaL X853 J. Miiis {iitlei 
Sacred Symbology: or. An Inquiry- into the Pnngp’g s 01 
Interpretation of the Prophetic Symbols. 1SS3 Sxskett 
Esoteric Buddkis7rtPni,{t^4)y.xv, Ideas. .in 
embarrassing disguise of m>*suc sjmbologj-. 1890.^ 
Evaks Anim. Symbolism v. 246 Whimseys of Ecclesiologj- 
and Symbology. , , 

So Symbolo’^cal a., pertaining to s}*mbolo^ ; 
Syjnbo-logist, one vers^ in sjmbology. rare 
1854 Webster j hence in later Diets. ^ 

Symtololatry (simb^^-latii). [f. Gr. av/i- 
fio\oF Stiibol si.'^ + tjarpua worship : see -latbt.J 


IVoiship of or excessive veneration for symbols 
(in any sense). Also Stmbolatbv, q. v. 

1828 Pl’Sey ffisi. Eny. j. 8s Confosion and CTnnboIoIatry 
alone could arise from terming them (xf. books] ‘ inspired 
1^ ScHAFF .ff/s/. ChT. Ck., Med. Chr. i. §g. xo Tbis 
Protestant bibliolairj- and sj'mbololatrj', 

Syme, Syment, Symeter, -itare, obs. ff. 
SeEJI V.-, CeSIENT, SCIMITAE. 

Symitiiall : see SntMETBiAL. 

Symly, obs. form of Seemly. 
c 2470 H^-ry Wallace xi. 758 Bj-schop Synclar. .Com oat 
off Bute with symly men tosj-cht. 
i-Symmaeby (simaki). Ohs. rare^^, [ad. 
Gr. avftfiaxia alliance in war, f. cv;xfiaxos adj. 
fighting together or in alliance, sb. an ally, f. evy 
with + paxTj fight.] 

2623 CocKERAM, SpnmaeJtiet sdde in waire. 1658 pHiLUrs, 
Symmaehy, a joyning in war against a common enemy. 

Symtnediail (simPdi^), sb. and a. Geom. 
[r. Gr. <svv Sym- + Mediax a ^ and Symmediats, 

or symmedian line^ each of three lines drawn from 
the angles of a triangle at inclinations to the 
angle-bisectors equal to those of the medians (i. e. 
the lines from the angles to the middle points of 
the opposite sides). Symmedian foint, the point 
at which the sj-mmedians meet. 

2883 J. Anatyt. Geotn. 45 The three lines whldi 

make with the bisectors of a triangle, on the opposite sides, 
angles c^oal to those which tbemedlans make, are called the 
sj-mmedians of the triangle, and their point of intersection 
its sj-mmedian point. Ibid.c^’j If iigures directly similar 
be described on the sides of the triangle ABC, the sym- 
median lines of the triangle (abc) formed by any three 
corresponding lines pass respectively through the vertices 
of Bfocard s second triangle. 

II Symmelia (simf-lia). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
avy SYM- + /ifAoj limb: see -iaL] A form of 
monstrosity in which a pair of limbs, esp. the 
hinder limbs, are fused into one. Hence Sym- 
me’liaa a., characterized by symmelia; sb. an 
animal so characterized. 

2894 Bateson* Study 0/ Variation i. x\’in. 45S In verte- 
brates such union is especially well known. .producing the 
cyclopic, synotic and s^anmclian conditions respectively. 
Ibid, 459 The body of the synxmellan ends posteriorly in an 
elongated lobe made up of parts of the posterior limbs com- 
pounded together by homologous parts. Ibid, note. To the 
determination of the morphoIog>* of the hind limb the 
structure of the symmelian monster is of unique importance. 
1922 Dorlako bled. Diet. (ed. 2), fusion of the 

feet and legs. 

Symmer, obs. Sc. form of Somsier. 
Symmetral (si’metral), a. [f. Gr.-L. 5 ym» 
metros (Vitruvius), Gr. <ru/i/t€T/>oj commensurate, 
proportionable, S}*mmetrical (f. avv SYM- + p6r/>oi' 
measure) + -At.] 

+ L Agreeing in measurement, proportionable, 
commensurate. Obs. rare^^. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. v. xix 2B5 The Temple and 
Altar of God that arc Symmetral or commensurable to the 
Angels measure [Rev, xi. ij. 

f 2 . Jig. Commensurate with the Divine idea or 
pattern ; agreeing with the Word of God (cf. quot. 
1680 s. V. Astmmetbal, and 1683 below) ; applied 
to the early church, or its times, etc- Oh. 

2660 H. JIore Myst, Godl. v. xviL $ 3. 204 It was both the 
Doctrine of the Apostles, and Practice of the Church, while 
it was Simmetral, to obey the Slagistraic. 1684 — Myst. 
Iniq, 472 The Church was Symmetral forabout fow hundred 
years after Christ. 2682 — Expos. Dan. App. xL 270 The 
end of the Sjuimetral Ages of the Church and the berinning 
of the AsjTmnetral or of the Apostasy, 1683 G. Hickes 
Casein/. Bapt. Sz The purity of the Apostolical Ages, when 
the Church was,. represented as Symmetral by the Spirit of 
God, under the S>mbol of Measuring the Temple of God 
and the Altar, 2685 H. More Refect, en Baxter 20 An 
Authentick Church, reformed to the Pattern of the Sym- 
metry or Primitive Ages. 

3 . Math, t a. frith, and Alg. Hai.*ing a common 
measure, commensurable, Obs. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (169$) 295 Commensurable, called also 
Symmetral, is when the gi»*en Numbers have a Common 
Divisor. Ibid.^ Symmetral Sardes. 

"b. Ctom. Related to or detenniniag symmetry ; 
about which a figure is symmetrical : as in sym- 
mclral axis, f lane = axis or plane of symmetry.^ 

2878 Gurney Crysiallogr.^i'Phe two halves on cither side 
of this sjTnmctral plane are in all respects rimilar. Ibid. 37 
An axis of sj*mmetry or a symmetral axis. 

t Symmetriali a. Obs. rare“K In 7 sy- 
znitriaU. [f. L- symmetria Symmetry -f- -al.] 

= Symmetrical 1. 

i6ia tr. Benvenuto's Passenger^ ir, L 429 Degeneratmg, ! 
swaruing and digressing from this qualitie, symitriall and } 
just proportion, there ensues a distempered temperature. ! 

f Symme’triail- Obs, rare. [f. as prec.+ • 
-A>*.] = SvMMETBIST. ‘ 

Sidney Arcadia u xvL (1912) 102 Her face ‘*^,5 I 
thought longer then tbecxactc Symmetrians perhaps would | 
allow. i6x3PL'*aiAs/’i^F2'/>v^^rv. xvii.4S9Smtues.,fine^ . 
sixe fhthomes high, which these Symmetrians proportioacd • 
to the stature of Adam. 2623 Coceekam i, S immetnan, a ; 
painter or graucr, one that considereth the dee proportion 
of a thing, [ste STjuMmosiJ. , r n 

+ Symme-txiated, ///. <1. Ois. rare—', [ad. j 
It. fsj’mm/riMi>i-obs.F.^-mrr:etriel,s.d.inod.L. | 
•s^mme/ric/usz see -ATZS.I Symmetrical. ! 


STM;MEa?BICAI.. 

isja R D- Hp^nentemackia 43 b, A..PalIaice of a nobis 
simmstriated [orig. IL rymtr.eiriata\ arcbitccturis. 

Symmetric (sime-trik), a. [f. Stumetey + 
-ic, after geometric. Cf. F. symetrique, fiym- 
metrique (1529).] = Stmmetbical. 

1795 Burney Mem. Metastaeio II. 332 The air should be 
phr^d and symmetric. j8i6 Tuckev Karr. Exped. R. 
Zaire iii. (zSiSj io3 The faces of many' of the women were 
by no means unprepossessing, and their forms extremely 
^•tiunemc. 1833 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII.434 
Calculating the symmetric functions as a function only of .r 
[etc.! 1834 Cayley Math. Pafers II. 233 The covariant 
\ former case be called a symmetric covariant, and 

m the lattCT case askew covariant. t8So Tyndall G/oc. it. 
XXIX. 40^ The ripples from the two sides form a pair of 
symmetnc curves. 1871 Brow.vinc Balaust. 1656 While 
still one’s heart, in time and tunc. Paced after that sym- 
metac step of Death. 1885 Burton Arab. Kts. (1B87) III. 
22 Perfect in beautj* and loveliness and stature and sym- 
metric grace. 

Symmetrical (sime’trikal), tf. [f. Symmetry 
+ -1CAL, after geometrical. Cf. prec. and next.] 
Characterized by or exhibiting ^'mmetry. 

1 . Having the parts or elements regularly and 
harmoniously arranged; regular in form; well- 
proportioned ; balanced. (Said of natural or 
artificial bodies or structures, or of abstract or 
immaterial things ; cf. Symmetry 2.) 

27s* Johnson Rambler No. 04 T 4 Some of the lines of this 
description are.. defective in harmony, and therefore by no 
means correspondent with that S}-mmeirical elegance, .which 
they are intended to exhibit. 2833 Lyell Princ. Gtol. III. 
319 The oldest la^as of Htna were poured out many thou- 
sand.. years before the newest, and yet they have produced 
a_s}*mmetrical mountain. 2841 Dickens Bam. Rudge 
riii, ITiat I had but eyes!.. to behold my captain’s sjTa- 
metrical pro;»itxons. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life p. xxlii. 
An increase in our knowledge,. may. .overthrow the most 
perfectly symmetrical of systems. x8£6 Pixteriia 

I. 272 The symmetrical clauses of Pope’s logical metre. 

2 . Geom., etc. Said of a figure or body whose 
points or parts arc equablj* distributed about a 
dividing line, plane, or point, i.e. arranged in 
pairs or sets so that those of each pair or set are 
at equal distances on opposite sides of such line, 
plane, or point ; consisting of, or capable of being 
divided into, two or more exactly similar and 
equal parts. Also said of the form of such a figure 
or object, of its parts or their arrangement, or of 
any part in relation to the coiresponding part. 

i7§4 R. J. SfUVAK View Nature xxix, I. 423 In the 
passing of a substance from a fluid into a solid state, it 
almost universally appears.. to have its parts arranged in 
asymmetrical order. 2805-27 R. Jasiwon Char. Mitt, 
(ed. 3) 146 ^M)en the nucleus has not what is called a sym- 
metneal form, as when it is a paTallelopiped, whose faces 
differ in the respective inclinations of their faces, or in the 
measure of their angles. 2830 Gso\t Cerr. Pkys, Forces 
(ed. 2) SS Those oy-stals whi^ have one axb of ngure, era 
line around which the figure is s>Tnmetrical. 2£83 Leuces- 
noRE Cremona's PreJ, Geom, aCj The point M (and the 
5>'mmelncal point in which the parabolas intersect again) 
can then be constructed, x£^ Coocshott & Waliers 
Ccometr. Conics 40 The ellipse is s>'mmetrical with respect 
to the minor axis. 2894 CL SstiTH Ceomeir, Conics 4 hen 
..corresponding to any point of the curve there is another 
point such that the chord joinirg the tw o points Is bisected 
perpendicularly by fa) straight Jir.c, then the curv’c is pid 
to be sj’mmetncal about the straight line, and the straight 
line is called an axis of the curve. 

b. Alg. and Higher Jifeth. Applied to an ex- 
pression, function, or equation whose value is 
never altered by interchanging the values of any 
two of the variables or unknown quantities. 

Symmetrical or symmetric determinant-, a determinant 
in which the constituents in each row are the same re- 
spectively, and in the same order, as those in the corre- 
sponding column, and which is therefore symmetrical about 
its principal diagonaL 

28x6 tr. Lacroix' Dijf.^ Ini. Calc. 536 On the supposition 
that f{a,fi,y, &C0 is symmetrical with respect to al! the 
roots, except a. 2834 Orr's Cire. Sci., lifatk. 227 Thus 
x+y = a; x-+3xy-t0'^ are.. symmetrical equations ; 

because for evciy* x you jnayput^, and for every 7*, x, with- 
out altering cither of the equations. 18^3 Frost W'oL- 
STENHOUJE Solid Geom. 29 'J o find the symmetrical ojea- 
lions of a straight line. 2878 VI, K. CLifToau_//fl/^. 
papers (zeSs) 3x7 If r* is cd^..the delenainant is skew 
symmetrical, and being of odd order it ceceasarily variishes. 

c. Pkotogr. Applied lo a lens of symmetrical 
form; also ellipt. as sb. = symrrelrical lens, 

2890 A nihony's Photegr. Bull. 1 II . Rapi<J» portable 
symmetrical lenses, and a whole plate rapid svrcmctnttl 
for long distance work. 1892 Photegr. Ann. II. 355 The 
lens is a rapid syTumetrical srith revolving diaphragms. 

3. a. £ct. Ofaflon-er: Haviag the same cumber 
of parts in each TvhoTl: — Ieomeegus i. 

2849 Balfour Man. Rat, 5 8 j 4 Id speaking of fiawert, it 
usu^ to call them symmetrical when the ^mls, pemis. p,d 
stamens follow the law mentioned, even although the pistil 
may be abnoimal. 'Jhns, many Solanaccz are pentameious. 
and have a dimeroas ovary, yet theyarecalledsjmmetricah 
..In Papilionacoocs flowers, the parts are usually sym- 
metrical, there bein; five divisions of the calyx, five petals, 
arid tea stamens in two rows. 

b. Attai. and Zoo/. Having similar or corre- 
sponding parts or organs on opposite sides of a , 
dividing plane, or regolarly arranged around an 
axis or centre: consisting of tao or more similar 
or corresponding divisions. Also said of the parts. 
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{b) Path, Of a disease : Affecting such corre-' 
spending parts or organs simultaneously. (Cf. 
Symmetry 3 c.) 

185X RtCHAnosoH GeoL viii. (1855) 230 Some have internal 
symmetrical bones, as the Sepia and Lollgo. x8sx Wood. 
WARD Molliisca i. (1856) 62 unlike most of the mollusca, 
they are symmetrical animals, having their right and left 
sides equally developed, a 1883 Facge Princ, Pract, Mtd. 
(18E6) 1 1 . 66^ Remarkable cases of symmetrical gangrene of 
the extremities. 1892 H. Lan’e Differ. Piieitm,Dis.{c6, s) 
46 Rheumatoid AithTitis..a{rection of joints often sym. 
metrical. 

Hence Symmetrica'lity =* Sysimetricalness. 
1893 Chamb. yml. at Jan, 44/2 With regard to sym- 
meincality, Nature, when^she has a purpose to serve, is 
nowise loth to depart from it. 

Symmetrically (.sime-trikali), adv. Also 6-7 

Bimm-. [f. SVMJIETBY + -ICALLY', B.heT geometne- 
aUy. Cf. F. zymllriqtument, \ symmetriquement 
(1529).] In a symmetrical manner; so as to be 
symmetrical ; with symmetry. 

IS7S Laneham Lei, 67 A square pilaster.. Simmctrically 
pierced throogh from a foot beneath, untill a too foot of the 
top. 1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. fed. 2) 338 They write 
neither to the right hand nor to the left,. .but right downe 
and simmctrically. 1831 Brewster Optics xli. § 197. 338 
The pencils fof light! from every part of the object will fall 
symmetrically upon the lens, imd be ^mmclrically re- 
fracted. J838 Dickess Nick. Nick, xxi, hlr. Mantallni was 
disclosed to view, with his shirt collar symmetrically thrown 
back. 1859 Parkinson Optics (1866) 13 Since r/, v arc sym- 
metrically involved in the equation J ~ ‘ Gur- 

ney Crystaltogr, 27 EveT>» diameter of a circle dirides it 
symmetrically. 1896 H. Woodward Guide Fossil Reptiles 
j9r/V,./l/«x.ir4Thissub.order. .comprises thesymmetrically- 
formed Cod-fishes. 

So Symme'tricalneBS, +(«) the quality of 
being Symmetral (sense 2), {fi) the quality of 
being symmetrical; symmetry. 

1684. H. More Answer Pref. b j, The S3mimctricalness of 
the Primitive Ages. 1874 Contemp. Rez*. Nov. 931 There 
is. ,a s^mimctricalness and consistency about these peasants, 

tSymmetrician. Obs. rart-\ Also 6 
simmetrioien. [f. SraniErUT, gtomtlrician^ 
■= SrilSIETBIAy, tJrSIltETBIST. 

XS77 IIarri^h England i, iv, in Holinshedl. ^h/t Silh 
y* longest rib is commonly .about y® fourth part of a man, as 
some Simmetriciens {ed. *587 symmctriciansj afSrme. 

t Symme'fcrious, a. Obs, ran. [f. STjaiExar 
+ -OUS.] Symmetrical; corresponding. Hence 
+ Symme-trlously adv.,, symmetrically. 

*636 W. Coles Art of Simpling 148 A Body so sym- 
luetriously composed. 1667 Waterhouse Narr, Fire in 
London 85 Its Franchises being all Emblematical of, and 
Symmetrious with the Greater Ones of the Nation. 
Symmetrist (sl-metrist). rare—\ [f. Stsi- 
HETBT + -isr.] An advocate of, or one stndions 
of, symmetry. 

1624 WoTTON Arekii, in Reliq,ix&}2) 56 Some exact Sym- 
metrists have been blamed for being too true. 2656 Blount 
Giossogr.f Symmetrist ox Symmelrian..<sz\t that considers 
the due proportion of a ibinp;, and how well the parts agree 
with the whole; one skilled in proportions. 

Symmetrize (si-metruiz), v. [ad, F. sy- 
mitriser (in sense I below), or f. Symmetry + 
-I 2E.] 

!• intr. To be symmetrical ; to correspond sym- 
metrically. raye‘~\ 

1785 H. Walpole Lei. to Ctess Ossor^ 28 Sept., With a 
mound of vermilion on the left side of his forehead to sym- 
metrise with a wen on the right. 

2. irans. To make symmetrical; to reduce to 

S3rmmetry. 

2796 Burke Let, Nolle VIII, 46 He would soon 

have supplied every deficiency, and symmetrized every dis- 
proportion. 2853 ISliukw. Mag. LXXIV. 73^ A picturesque 
scene, however seemingly unsymmetrlcal, will be found. .to 
be symmetrised at least aerially, by the influence of light, 
sha^de^and colour, 2874 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 439 Charm 
of incident, grace of narrative, . . majesty of eloquence,— all 
perfectly symmetrized with incomparable artistic skill. 

Hence Symmetrizing’ ppL a,; also Sy-m- 
met^a’tion, the action or process of sym- 
metrizing. 

2854 Prosed s Mag. XLIX. 249 The philosophic cla.«cs 
have never admitted ihat amoral change can be efiected by 
political change, that a realized idea needs symmetrization 
in statute. 2862 R. H, Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 60 
When the several parts of an object . . present a resistance to 
its {se. the mind’s] synthetical or symmetrising power, — it 
imputes to such objects a character of force and energy, 
which purely symmetrical compositions do not suggest. 
2890 Q. yml. MUrosc, Set. Aug. 448 The larva emerges., 
as a .symmetrical animal, but the details of the proce«s of 
's^’mmetrisation'— the strongly mark^ character of which 
justifies the use of an otherwise undesirable terra— are still 
rather obscure. 

Syzametroid (si*metroid). Geom. [irreg. f. 
Symmetry + -oiD.J Cayley’s name for a certain 
surface of the fourth order : see qnot. 

1870 Cayley Matk. Papers VII. 234 The surface which I 
a symmetroid ; viz., the surface represented ^by an equa- 
tion A — o, where A is a symmetrical determinant of the 
4th order^ the several terms whereof are linear functions of 
the coordinates (jr, y, s, ru). 

Symmetrophobia (si*metr4jfiJo*bia). Also 
syxniaetriphobia. [irreg. f. SyiiMETRY + -(4?)- 
PHOBIA.] Dread or avoidance of symmetry, as 


shown or supposed to be shown in Egyptian 
temples, Japanese art, etc. 

2809 W. R. Hamilton Remarks Turkey i. 232 Another 
instance of the Symmetropkolia of the architects of antient 
Egypt is visible in the difference of the spaces between the 
sphinxes and crio-sphinxes. ^ 1865 J. Fergusson Hist. 
Arckii.uiv, I. 203 The buildings. .arc. .generally affected 
with a symmetriphobla that it is difficult to understand. 
x88i R. S. Poole in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 373 Symmetro- 
phobia, shown in the placing columns of different orders 
opposite one another, and a colonnade on one side only of a 
court 2^4 Lockyhr Dawn Astron. viii. 75 At Karnak. . 
wc can see how closely the walls reflect the orientation of 
the included temples, even when they seem most liable to 
the suggestion of symmetrophobia. 

Symmetry (si'metri). Also 6 eymmetrye, 
fiimetrio, 6-7 simetry,eym(m)etrie, ysimmotry, 
-ie, symotry. [a. F. •^symmetrU (1529), mod. 
symitrie (c=It. simm~t Sp. J2V1-, Pg, symitrid), 
or ad. late L. symmetria^ a. Gr. f. Gvft~ 

fi€Tpo!f f. Gvv Svsf- + ftlrpov measure (see Metre).] 
f 1 . Mutual relation of the parts of something in 
respect of magnitude and position ; relative mea- 
surement and arrangement of parts; proportion. 

With qualifying adj. such as just^ rights true, coinciding 
■with sense 2. 

2563 SiiUTE ArcJtit. A iij b, Concerning y« proportion and 
simeiry to vse the accustomed terme of the arte of the for- 
named columbes. Slid, B i b, Tlicy not knowing any mea- 
sure of plllours considered nowe to make a lust Symetrie, . , 
after that theydeuised to make a temple to the goddesse 
Diana, wherein they dyd deutse an other Symetrie, for that 
temple. 1570 Dee Math. Pref, aiv, T*hc exhtbiitng to our 
eye, ..the plat of a Citie,..or Pallace, in true Symmetry. 
Ibid, c iij b, Now, may you, of any Gunne, . .make an other, 
with the same Symmetric., as great, and as little, as you 
will. 1624 WOTTON Arehtt. in AV/Zy. (1672) 23 Man.. is., 
as it were the Prototj^pe of all exact Symmetric. 2650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 242 True and native beauty consists 
in the just composure and symetrie of the parts of the body, 
2730 A. Gordon Mafferx Amphitk, 313 He marks out a 
Stair., which agrees not with the Symmetry of the Building. 
2 . Due or just proportion ; harmony of parts 
with each other and the whole; filling, regular, or 
balanced arrangement and relation of parts or 
elements; the condition or quality of being well- 
proportioned or well-balanced. In stricter use 
(approaching or passing into 3 b): Exact corre- 
spondence in size and position of opposite parts ; 
equable distribution of parts about a dividing line 
or centre. (As an attribute cither of the whole, or 
of the parts composing it) 

a, of natural objects or structures, esp. the 
human or animal body: often (csp. in early nse)« 
regularity and beauty of form, fair or fine appear- 
ance, comeliness. 

2599 B. JoNSON Cyntkia's Rev. l. iti* If I had thought a 
creature of her symmetry, could have dat’d so Impro- 
portlonable, and abrupt a digression. 2633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Ch. Porch Ixx, Who marks in church-time others 
symmetric, Makes all their beautte hU deformitie. x6^ A 
Stafford Fern, Glory (2869) 5 Whether her Beauty chiefly 
consisted in colour, in symmetry of parts, or both, 2778 
Han. IkloRE Bleeding Rock 22^ Hers every charm of sym- 
metry and grace. 2820 W, Irving Sketch Bk. I. 2B5 'ITie 
small Italian hound of exquisite symmetry, 2853 C. Bronte 
Villette xxiv, Her pale, small fe.itures, her fairy symmetry, 
her varying expression. 2858 O. W. Holmes Aitt. Break/, d, 
xiu 113 One of the finest trees in symmetry and beauty I 
had ever seen. 

t (^) in szmi-ectrer, sense ; (Well-proportioned) 
figure or form (of a person or animal). Obs. 

2602 Marston Ant, Mel, 11. ^Vks. 1856 1 . 25 Ladle, erect 
your gratious simmetry. 2633 L<rve*s Sacr, n. E j, She 

cannot., more really, behold her owne Symmetry in her 
gla^^e, 2794 W. Blake Songs Exper., Tiger ^ What im- 
mortal hand or eye Could frame iby fearful symmetry 1 

b. of artificial things orslructures, csp. buildings. 
i6or Holland Pliny xxxiv. vjii. II, 499 IBc Symmetric, 

which.. he observed most precisely in all his workes, is a 
tearme that cannot properly be expressed by a Latine word, 
/bid. XXXV. X, 543 AsclepiodoTus, whome for his singular 
skill in observing symetries and just proportions, Apelles 
hlmselfe was woont to admire. 170* W J. BrnytCs Voy, 
Levant ix. 31 There is no regularity of Architecture nor 
any Symraeiry observ'd in it, 1723 Chambers U.LeClerds 
Arehtt, 1 . 97 This Column.. must have a Pilaster by its 
side, to make a Symmetry with that on the other side the 
Window. 2820 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Two Races 0/ Men, 
Spoilers of the symmetry of shelves- 1849 I^ncf, Building 
Skip 179 Till, framed with perfect symmetry, A skeleton 
ship rose up to view! 1907 Perney Mem, I. 15 The utter 
disregard of symmetry evinced hy our ancestors which is 
one secret of the picturesqueness of their groups of buildings. 

C- in general sense, or of immaterial or abstract 
things, as action, thought, discourse, literary com- 
position, etc. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 60 Beautle and fauour is 
composed . .of many numbers meeting and concurring in one 
..and that by a cerlainc symmetric, consonance and har- 
monie. 2609 Bp. Asdrewcs Serm., Resurrection W. (1631) 
420 The way, to peace, is the mid way: neither, .too^ much ; 
nor. .too liillc. In a word; all analogic, symmetric, har- 
mony, in the world, goclh by it. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. 
Mea, iL § 9 Whateoever is harmonically composed, delights 
in harmony; which makes^me much distrust the symmetry 
! of those heads which dedalme against all Church musicke. 

' X72X Shaftesb. Chnrnc. iv. w (1737) I. 239 The ordering of 
I Walks, Plantations Avenues; and a thousand other Sym- 
I metrys, will succeed in the ropm of that happier and higher 
I Symmetrj’ and Order of a Mind. 274a VIest Let. in (^ay’s 


Poems (2775) 142 The connection and symmetry of such 
little parts with one another must naturally escape me, as not 
having the plan of the whole in my head. 2860 Pusev Min. 
Preph. 251 This book, Micah, has remarkable symmetry. 
Each of its three divisions is a whole, beginning with up- 
braiding for sin, threatening Gods judgments, and ending 
with promises of future mercy, a 2862 Buckle Civtlis. 
(1864) II, vi. 445 Into that dense and disorderly mass, did 
Adam Smith introduce symmetry, method, and law, 2004 
Hugh Black Practice of Self Culture v. 132 Culture. ,a^s 
at symmetry of life. 

{b) Agreement, consistency, consonance, con- 
gruity, keeping {yvith something), rare or Obs. 

2654 H. L'Estkance Chas. I (1655) 9 You furnished my 
Father with.. supply's, but they held no symmetry or pro- 
portion with the charge of so great an enterprise. 1659 
Evelv.n Let. to R. Beyle 3 Sept.^ I will.. shew what sym- 
metry it [tc. the building] holds with this description. 2678 
Stubos Led. Med. <5 Med. Hist, viii. (190c) 192 It is m 
exact symmetry with Western usage, that this great compi- 
lation was not received as a code until the year 1369. 

3. Various specific and technical uses. 

+ a. Physiol, Harmonious working of the bodily 
functions, producing a healthy temperament or 
condition. Obs. rare. 

2542 Copland Calyen's Teraf. 2 Ej b, In Symmclryc, 
that is to say.. in com|jetent (V competence] and commo- 
deracyon of smal condultes lyeth and consisteth the helth. 
And III Ametrie, that is to sayc, in vncompetence and im- 
moderacyon in them the dysease. 

b. GVp;;;., etc. Exact correspondence in position 
of the several points or parts of a figure or body 
with reference to a dividing line, plane, or point 
(or a number of lines or planes) ; arrangement of 
all the points of a figure or system in pairs (or 
sets) so that those of each pair (or set) are at equal 
distances on opposite sides of such line, plane, or 
point. 

Symmetry', c.g. in crystals, may be of various grades, 
according to the number of radiating or non-parallel lines 
or planes about which the figure or body is symmetrical.^ 
Axis of symmetry, centre of s.^ plane of s ,i\\e line, point, 
or plane about which a figure or body is symmetrical, i.e. 
winch bisects every straight line joining a pair of corre- 
sponding points of such figure or body. 

2823 H, J. Brooke Introd, Crysiallcgr. 23 From the 
perfect symmetry of its form, the cube has a similar axL in 
four directions. 2837 Brewster Magnet ^9 A horse-shoe 
magnet, .was made to revolve.. about its axis of symmetry. 
2B50 McCosii Div. Govt. it. i, (1874) 219 The oblong, or 
two-and-two-membered symmetry’, may be traced, .among 
crystals and flowers, as may also the thrcc-mcmbcred sym- 
metry. 2877 Huxley Ph^siogr, (187S) 56 The best example 
of ibis hexagonal symniciry,.js furnished by crystals of 
snow. 2878 Gurney Crysiallcgr, 29 A plane.. through the 
centre of a model of a crystal will be a plane of ^mmclry, 
if the perpendiculars drawn to it from every point of the 
mode), on being produced to egual distances on the other 
side., will terminate in points of the mcdel similar to those 
from which they are drawm. 

(^) 'iilg* and Hightr Math. The fact of being 
symmetrical, as an expression or function : see 
SrsiMETRTCAI/ 2 b. 

2BB8 Amtr, yrnl. Math. X. 273 Notes on Geometric In- 
ferences from Algebraic Symmetry, 

c. Anat, and Zcol. Arrangement of paits or 
organs in pairs or sets on opposite sides of a divid- 
ing plane, or around an axis or centre; repetition 
of similar corresponding parts in the two halves, 
or other number of divisions, of the body. (Nearly 
coinciding with 3 b or the stricter use in 2, except 
that corresponding parts are not necessarily equal, 
nor do all the parts necessarily correspond.) {b) 
Path. Affection of such conesponding parts simul- 
taneously by the same disease. 

2849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat,W.Zi,i Simmetry is a word 
u?cd to express. .the fact, that one half of an animal is 
usually an exact reversed copy of the other.. .To this tlierc 
arc numerous exceptions, a 2883 Facce Princ, Pi act. Med. 
(1E86) 11.619 Symmetrical distribution means that exactly 
the corresponding parts on the right and left side are simul- 
taneously aflected. , .This is bilateral symmetry, but we also 
see examples of serial symmetry in pathology where the 
same condition is seen cn the elbow and the knee, the wrist 
and the ankle. 

€i, ' Pot, Equality of the number of parts in the 
several whorls of the flower: seeSyMMETBic.An3a. 

2845-50 Mrs. Lincoln Led, Bot. 238 'Jlie symmeiry of 
structure observable in lEnchan«cr*s Night-shade] is seen 
in many flowers. 2849 Balfour Man. Bot. § 643 When the 
number of parts is two, the flower is dimerous.. .and the 
symmetry two-membered. When tlie number of parts is 
three, the flower Is trimerous, and when the parU are 
arranged in an alternating manner, the symmetry w tn- 
Eonal or triangular (etc-j. 2908 Henslow How to Study 
mid FI. 213 Ihc flowers [q( Lyihntm Salicana)^t^Ty m 
symmetry ; tot fomctlmes the central flower will diner from 
the lateral ones In the number of parts. 

Symmorphic, -morphism: see Sym-. 
Symiuory (si'mori). Attc. Cr. liist. [ad. Gr. 
avftfiop'iay f, cvfifjopos adj, sharing (sc. the burden 
of taxation), f, ovv STtis- + d^p- (: pipos portion, 
share).] &cb of the companies or fellowships, 
graded according to wealth, into which the citizens 
of Athens and other cities were divided for purposes 
of taxation. 

[1835 T. Mitcheix Ackarn, of Aristopk. 453 note, 
peity-taxes are often mentioned in connexion with ^the 
resident^ aliens. Ibis class of settlers composed distinct 
symmoria: (fitTOiKiKai tnififioptai), which had treasurers 01 
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their own ; and a fixed contribution was settled for each 
one.] 1847 Grote Greece 11. xiii. III. 347 The territory of 
the town was distributed amongst a certain number of 
towers, to each of which corresponded asymmoryor section 
of the citizens having its common altar and sacred rites. 
1891 W/toar/zw; 2$ July isS/x The proposition of Demos- 
thenes was that 2,000 citizens should be placed in the 
symmories. 

t Svinmyst, symimst. Ohs. Also 7 symist. 
[ad. late L. (Jerome), med.L. symmisia, 

syvwiysies (A^nleius), colleague in the priesthood, 
ad. Gr. cv\x.p.\)OTr\s fellow-initiate, f. uvv Stji- + 
fivarjjs one initiated into mysteries : cf. Myst. 
The nnetymological but more frequent spelling 
with it already found in med.L.,is due to associa- 
tion with words in -IST.] a. An associate in a 
I mystery i. e. a secret belief or practice ; a fellow- 
initiate. b. A colleague in a sacred office. 

x6o7 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 474 All the Easterne wise 
men belceued the transmigration of spirites..and insinuated 
so much to their symmists and disciple*;. *635 Pacitt 
Christianogr, 180 The sacred Symists of his Region, are 
especially to be honoured: Some examples of this also I 
mean to produce, that their follies may. .appear, who would 
detract due honour from the sacred Ministers of Almighty 
God. a x68o Glanvill Sadducismus l. (1726) 63 One of 
the., most religious Symmysts of that .stupendious secret of 
Nullibism. <2x693 Uiyuhart's Fahelais III. xlviii. 391 
The other Mole catching Symmists long. Its Symmystes 
iautpetUrs^. 

Symou (sai'mpn). local, [var. Simmon 
l^ame for a kind of red shale; also^r//rfA Symon 
fault, an interruption of a seam of coal by shale 
or other material (see quots,). 

1834-6 Prestwich in Trans. Geol. Soc. Ser. ti. (1840) V. 
432 ' Symon fault '..is occasioned by the gradual.. substitu- 
tion of the coal by cl.*iy, shale, or sandstone,, .the proportion 
of which rapidly increases, until it entirely replaces the 
coal. 1839 AIurchison Silnr. Sysi. l vii. xox Even the coal 
..tapers away and disappears amid the shales and sand- 
stone*5, constituting what are locally termed ‘ Symonfaults *. 
x8Si Miss Jackson Shropsh. l^ord'bk.,Syuiont2^%<^et of red 
shale, same as Calaminca, q.v. — Colliery; Milners’] Tferm], 

S3mond(e, -ont: see Simmon rAi, Sdiont. 
Sympalmograph, -patetie: see Sym-, 

+ Sympatheal, a. Ohs. rare""^. [f. Gr. cru/t- 

TTadna SYMPATHY + -AL.] Sympathetic. 

t6oo W. Watson Decncordon (1602) Pref. Axvb, So sweet 
a sympatheall harmonic in English hearts. 

Sympathectomy (simpafe'ktomi). Surg. [f. 
Sympath(etio + Gr. e/cTo^ti? excision.] Excision of 
a sympathetic ganglion or other part of the sym- 
pathetic nerve. Also Sy-mpatheta’ctomy. 

X900 The Physician <5- Surg. I. No. 7. 3*4 European Ocu- 
lists and Surgeons have^ performed sympathectomy for 
glaucoma and exophthalmic goiter. 

Sympatlietic (simpajie'tik), a. {si.) [ad. 
mod. L. sympatketiaiSf a, Gr. <rt;^Tra6i;nAoy, f, 
aviinaBiiVf after TtaBijnsos Pathetic.] 

1 . Pert.iining to, involving, depending on, acting 
or effected by * sympathy *, or a (real or supposed) 
affinity, correspondence, or occult influence; esp. 
in sympathetic powder = ‘ powder of sympathy’ : 
see Sympathy i.' Now chiefly Hist. 

1644 Digby {title) DIscour.se concerning the Cure of 
W^nds, by the Sympathetic Powder. 1664 Butler Hud. 
11. III. 296 He would . . Cure Warts and Corns, with applica- 
tion Of Med'eines to th’ Imagination.. .And fire a Mine in 
China, here, With Symp.ithetick Gunpowder, a 1665 Digby 
Receipts in Physick. etc. (x668) 45 A Sympathctick cure for 
the Tooih-ach.— Wiih an Iron-nail raise and cut the Gum 
from about the Teeth, till it bleed, and that some of the 
blood stick upon the nail ; then drive it into a woodden 
beam up to the head; After this is done, you never shall 
have the tooth-ach in all your life. x65s Gianvill Scepsis 
Set xxi X34 To conferr at the distance of the Indies by 
Sympalhelick conveyances, may be as usual to future 
times as to us in a litierary correspondence. 17x3 .^dison 
Guard. No. 1 19 f 5 The Friend .. saw his own Syrapa- 
thetick Needle moving of it self to eve^ letter which 
that of bis Correspondent pointed at. 1768* Tucker 
Hat I. 11. xix. 32 Those sympathetic cures spoken ot by 
Sir kenelm Digby, who tells you that wounds have been 
healed by applying salves and plaisters to the instroment 
that made them. 1804 Mrs. Barbauld Li/e Richardson I. 

X2 In those times talismans and wounds cured by sympa- 
thetic powder.. were seriously credited. xpoS Clodd Am^ 
inism § 13. 66 The numerous practices which come under 
the head of * sympathetic magic ', or the imitation of a cause 
to produce a desired effect. ^ 

b. Sympathetic ink ; a name for various colour- 

less liquid compositions used as ink, the writing 
with which remains invisible until the colour is 
developed by the application of heat or some 
chemical reagent. Also/ff. . j 

1721 Bailey, Sympathetkk Inks, are such as ran be made 
to appear or disappear, by the Apphrauon 
that seems to work by bympathy. X79« Phd dra^. 
LXXXVI. 222 The phenomena which heat produc^ ® „ j 
solution of cobalt in muriatic or nitro-munatic acid, called 
sympathetic ink. l8aa Ijnsott Sci. d- Art II. ^ Make a 
drawing representing a Winter scene in which the tree 
appe.ar void of leaves, and .. put the leaves o" 
sympathetic ink. 1848 Rlcnrca T.rjana 
thetic ink, it become as quickly invisible .as visi^. 
Caw-YLF. Vemrn. (tSSi) I. 15S All nottten in ns ..m 

sympathetic ink. 1907 ^ IlJiS 

topsS^turvy in sympathetic ink, between the line of a letter 

ostensibly full of public news. » 

c. Physiol, and Fath. Produced by sympathy 
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(see Sympathy i b) : applied to a condition, action, 
or disorder induced in a person, or in an organ or 
part of the body, by a similar or corresponding 
one in another. 

*7*8 Chambers Cycl.t SympaihetiCt is particularly applied 
to all Diseases which have two Causes ; the one remote, the 
other near. In which Sense, the Word is opposed to /dio- 
pathetic. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist- (1824) I. 2x1 He had 
only to gape, or yawn, and the professor instantly caught 
the sympathetic affection. 1804 Abernethy Surg, Qbs. i. 
22 Perhaps these vessels undergo a kind of sympathetic 
enlargement 1849 Noad Electricity (ed. 3) 486 The action 
of Electricity on the inuscles and nerves produces two 
distinct kinds of contractions ; the first, which he [sc. Maria- 
ninil calls idiopaikict are the result of the immediate action 
of the current on the muscles; and the second, which he 
calls sytnpatkeiict&T\%^ from the action of Electricity on the 
nerves which preside over the motions of the muscles. 1872 
T. Bryant Praet. Surg. (1884) I. 385 Sympathetic ophthal- 
mia is., a peculiar form of inflammation .. in one eye in con- 
sequence of morbid changes.. in the other. 

d. Anat. Designating one of the two great 
nerve-systems in vertebrates (the other being the 
cerehro-spinal)^ consisting of a double chain of 
ganglia, with connecting fibres, along the vertebral 
column, giving off branches and plexuses which 
supply the viscera and blood-vessels and maintain 
relations between their various activities; belong- 
ing to or forming part of this system. Also applied 
to a similar set of nerves supplying the viscera in 
some inveTlebrates. 

1769 Johnstone in Phil. Trans. LX. 35 The intercostal, 
or as they are otherwise called, the great sympathetic nerves. 
1830 R, Knox Btctard s Anat. 337 The particular action of 
the heart, .is directly under the influence of the sympathetic 
nerve ;. .digestion, under the combined influence of the par 
yagum and sympathetic nerx-e. 2873 Mivart Elenr. Anat, 
ix. 403 The syrnpathetic system is made up of ..small 
nervM and ganglia closely connected with the arteries and 
the viscera. 1880 Bastian Brain 46 The 'sympathetic* 
or visceral ganglia of the Frog. 1888 Rollestos & Jackson 
Aniut. Lt/e 149 The respiratory sympathetic system [in 
the Sphinx -lar\'a]. 

trans/. 1878 Kinczett Aniut. Cheut. 52 Sympathetic 
saliva is furnished on irritation of the sympathetic nerve. 

e. Physics. Used in reference to sounds produced 
by responsive vibrations induced in one body by 
transmission of vibrations from another. 

1832 Brewster Nat. Magic \\\\. 182 The subdivision of 
the string, and consequently the production of harmonic 
sounds, may be eflected..by means of a sympathetic action 
conveyed by tlie air, 2836 aIrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. 
Sct\ Introd. (ed. 3) 2 Oscillations, which correspond in their 
periods with the cause producing them, like sympathetic 
notes in music. 1898 Stainer & BARRirrr Diet. hfus. Tertus 
s.v. Pianoforte. I’he player controls all this wealth of sym- 
pathetic vibration with the damper peda].^ 

2 . t Agreeing, harmonious, befitting, consonant, 
accordant {pbs.) ; according with one’s feelings or 
inclinations, congenial. (Now only as coloured by 
or tramf. from 5.) 

1673 S. Parker Reproof Reh, Transp. 471 Thou thyself 
instead of coarse drugget shall wear sympatbeuck silk. 
2789 WoRDsw. Even. IFalk 316 Now o’er the soothed 
accordant heart we feel A sympathetic twilight slowly steal. 
187s H. James Trans. Sketches 291 Itly imagination.. re- 
fused to project into the dark old town and upon the yellow 
hills that sympathetic glow which forms half the substance 
of our genial impressions. 19x0 Hirth in Eneycl. BriLVl. 
191/2 That natural philosophy of the 'male and female 
principles according to which all good things and qualities 
were held to be male, while their less sympathetic opposites 
were female, 

3 . a. Feeling or susceptible of sympathy ; shar- 
ing or affected by the feelings of another or others ; 
having a fellow-feeling ; sympathizing, compas- 
sionate. (With various shades of meaning: cf. 
Sympathy 3 a-d.) 

a 17x8 Prior Epil. Lucius 29 Your Sympathetic Hearts 
She hopes to move. 2764 Goldsm. Trav, 43 He, whose 
sympathetic mind Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. i. ii. v, Beyond the Atlantic.. De- 
mocracy. .is struggling for life and victory. A sympathetic 
France rejoices over the Rights of^Man. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 11. 155 Your quick -breathed hearts, 

So sjTnpathetic to the persona! pang. 2867 Dickens LeU. 
(x8^) II. 281 An unusually tender and sympathetic audi- 
ence- 287s J. P. Hopps Princ. Relig- xvl (1878) 50 You 
have faith in a friend. .when you know be is unselfish, and 
truthful, and sympathetic. 

b. Pertaining to, of the nature of, characterized 
by, arising from, or expressive of sympathy or 
fellow-feeling. (With various shades of meaning 


in a.) ... . - 

1684 Roscommon Ess. Transl. Verse United by this 
ipathetic bond. You grow familbr, intimate, and fond. 
4 Gray Progr. Foesyij^ Thine too these golden keys,., 
is can unlock the gates of Joy;.. that. .ope riie^»cred 
rce of sympathetic Tears. 2782 Mxss Burney Ceetita v. 1, 
00k of sympathetic concern from Ceciha. 28x3 SetOT 
kefy V. xi, For cold reserve had lost its power In sorrow s 
ipathetic hour. 2853 C. Brontc Villette ^lii, The sympa- 
tic faculty was not prominent in him ; to feel, and to seize 
cklv another’s feelings, are separate properties. 2853 
Hartineau (1858) 230 ITiought, co^ience, 

liration in the human mind were.. the sympathetic te- 
nse of our common intellecu standing vn of Nature, 

the kindred life of the Divine intellect 
t Daily Chtvn, 7 Aug. 6/2 The hrad of t^Cral 
ion is opposed to sjTnpathetic stnk^ sgeA Lit. IVorld 
■>Jqv. 520^1 Professor Dowdens article on Hennk Ibsen 
i sympathetic, but critical as well. 


B. sb. 

L Anat. Short for sympathetic nerve or system : 
see I d above. 

Barclav Muscular Motions 254 These branches, pro- 
ceedingfrom the trunks of the eighth pair, /ar or 

middle sympathetic, enter the thorax. 2826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entouiol. IV. .xx-wii. 20 The ganglions of the great sympa- 
*^7* Allbutt in Brit. ^ For. Med..Chtrurg. Rev. 
•ALVIII. 51 We all know that a galvanized sympathetic 
causes contractions of blood-vessels, 2872 Huxley Physiol. 
''J* *45 The combined blushing and sweating which takes 
place when the sympathetic in the neck is divided. 

2 . a. A person affected by ‘sj’mpathy* (Sym- 
pathy I b) ; one who is susceptible or sensitive to 
hypnotic or similar influence, b. A sympathetic 
person, sympathizer, rare. 

288S C. ll Norton in N, Avter. Rev. June 705 Favorable 
conditions may make any one hypnotic to some extent... 
Naturally enough a company ofsympathetics may be simi- 
larly influenced. 2906 iVestm. Gaz. 22 Sept. 6/2 The un- 
burdenings to a sympathetic of the griefs which he too has 
felt and can understand. 

Hence Sympatheticifim (-siz’m), sj'mpathetic 
tendency, susceptibility to sympathy (used dis- 
paragingly) ; Sy'inpatlieti*clty (-i'siti), Syju- 
pathe*ticnes8, the quality of being sympathetic. 

2884 Howells Silas Lapham II. 289 Penelope.. received 
her visitors with a piteous distraction, which could not fail 
of touching Bromfield Corey’s Italianised syinpathetlcism. 
2B92 Murray's Mag. Mar. 3x6 The deep vein of tenderness, 
of womanly sympatheticness. 2893 Graphic 25 Mar. 318/1 
A good cook cannot teach you how to make the pasty,. by 
word of mouth. She inay show you something, but the 
secret lies in your handling, in a sort of sympatheticity. 

+ Syinpatlie*tical, a. Ohs. Also 7 Sim-, 
[f. mod.L. sympatheticusx see prec. and -ical.] 

1 . = Sympathetic <z. i, t b, i c. 

2639 Woodall Treat. Plague Wks. 36b There is a farre 
greater sympatheticall danger [of infection] betwixt Chil- 
dren, then betwixt Men and Women. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. T. iv. x6 'J'he grosse mistakes, in the cure of 
many dbeases, not only from, .sympatheticall reccits, but 
amulets, charms, and all inrantaton’ applications. 2652 
WiTTiE ir. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. xfviii. 400 Ihe we.apon- 
salve, otherwise called the s^’mpatheticall, magncticall, and 
starry oynimenL 2662 K. Mathew Util. Alck. §1x3. 184 
The powder of Sympathy, or the Sympathetical Powder, 
made of Roman ViirioL 26^ W. Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 
275 There is a sympathetical combination betwixt the 
matrix and the stomach. 2672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend 
§ 2 To wonder that you bad not some secret., intimation [of 
his death] by dreams.. or sympathetical insinuations. 2677 
W. Harris ir. Levtety''s Course Chym. i. xi. 243 Inks called 
Svmpaibetiral, 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 1. i. § 27. 29 
The Sensible Idea’s of Hot and Cold, Red and green.. may 
be easily apprehended as Modes of Cogitation, that is, of 
Sensation, or Sympathetical Perception tn us. 1696 Tryoh 
Misc. Pref. 5 One Body works upon another, by a certain 
natural attraction and simpaibetical Inclination. 1743 tr. 
Heisieds Surg. 189 This sort of Cure seems to be sympa- 
thetical and superstitious. 

2. « Sympathetic a . 2 . 

2848 Blackv). Mag, LX 1 11. 576 Their varnished boots 
even have a dull lustreless look that is. .sympathetical with 
the general gloom. 

3. « Sympathetic a. 3, 

26^0 H. Brooke Consent. Health zyj A sympathetical 
spirit. .towards one another, 2753 Miss Collier .rirZ Tor* 
vieut It. iii. X36 Where good-f^owship, good wine, and 
a certain sympathetical idleness, draw people together. 

Sympathetically (simpaj?e*tikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY’ “ : see -icallt.] In a sympathetic 
manner ; by, with, or in the way of sympathy (in 
various senses). 

1. (See Sympathetic rr. 1, i c, i e. Sympathy i, 

I I c.) 

2622 Burton Anat. Met. 1. i. in. iv, 53 The first [kind of 
melancboly] proceeds from the sole fault of the Bralne..: 
the second sympathetically proceedes from the whole Bod}’, 
when the whole temperature is Melancboly. 1660 Worlidce 
Syst. Agric.iitBt) 292 Take a li%’e Coal, and Iiold it as near 
,.to the place as you can. .endure it, which will Sympa- 
thetically atiract the fiery venom that by the stinp was left 
in the wound- 1678 Cudv'Orth Intell. Syst. i. iiu x6i The 
Plastick Nature acting neither by Knowledge nor by 
Animal Fancy.. must be concluded to act Fatally, Magi- 
cally and Sympaiheiically. 2785 Warton Note Milton's 
Ode Passion 43 He seems., to havec.alched sympathciically 
Sandys’s sudden impulse to break forth Into a devout song. 

2852 H. Mayo Pop, Superst, (ed. 2) 42 The.. directly or 
synjpathetically disordered brain. x86o W. Colons IVout, 
JVhite I. ix. 47 No serious alteration could take phace in 
any one of us which did not sympathetically affect tl)e 
others. Mod. When one siring of a pi.nno is struck with 
the ^al held down, other strings vibrate sympathetically. 

2 . (See Sympathetic a. 3, Sympathy 3.) 

2825 Scott Betrothed xxlx, A faithful domestic s}mpa- 
Ihelically agitated by the bad news with which he was 
about to afflict his master. 2870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 

Ps. li. 13 He will speak sympathetically, as one who has 
felt what he declares.^ 1885 jUaneh. Exam. 4 Nov. 3/3 A 
..sympathetically written criticism. 

SympatheticiBm, -ity, -ness: see after 

STJIPATHETIf. 

Sympatllic (simpE-fik), a. Novr rare or Oirf. 
Also 7 slm-. [ad. F. sympalhique ( = l!., Sp. stm- 
patieo, Pg. sympathieo), ad. mod.L. * syrupy Jnctts 
(whence also O. sympalhisek), f. sympathia Svjl- 
pathy : see -la Cf. iJiopatkie.) 
fl. = SnlPATHEIIC <1. I, ic, 3. Obs. 

1659 Tathaji Lmdcn'e Tri. 7 As th’MaEnetique Conns, 
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the Adamant With her Simphatick faculty,., So we from 
most parts of the Universe Are sought, rather petitioned for 
Commerce. 1663 Gerbier CounseC xt The ftt mixture of 
Materials, Morter, Brick and Stone, being Simpathike stuff, 
leif tr. Bonet's Merc. Ccmj'it. vi. 199 Whether the Cata* 
phora be sympathick from the full and fuming Prarcordia, 
or Idiopathick. 

2. Altai. = Sympathetic a. 1 d. 

1836 Shuckard tr. Bunfieister^s Man. Bntom, 286 The 
sympatbic system is peculiar to all insects, but in the 
several orders it takes a different form. 1880 Gunthkr 
Fishes loS The sympathic trunks run along each side of 
the aorta and the back of the abdomen. 

So •j'Sympa'tliical a. (also erron. -pati-); 
whence + Sympa'tlilcally adv, 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. A t. A certaine Sympathicall fore- 
wamyng. x6sa Henueticalt Banquet 6 Let Appetite satisfie 
it self with some one Dish most Sympalicall to your 
Stomack. Ibid. 68 Sympatical! Physick. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. xvi. 580 Vapors, that Sympathically annoy 
the Brain. 

Sjonpathist (si'mpafist). rare. ff. Sympathy 
+ -IBT.J One who sympathizes, a sympathizer. 
cx8x9 Coleridge Lit. Revi.{\Z\S\ 11. 220 The.. conscious- 
ness.. of human auditors — of flesh and blood .«;>’n>pathists— 
acts as a support and a stimulation, 1897 Chicago A dvance 
4 Feb. 154/1 Nature. .is a natural s>TnpathIst. 

t Sympatliizaiit. Ohs. rare^'^. In 7 -iaant. 
[a. F. sympatkisant, pr. pple, of sympathizer (see 
next).] A thin^ that has affinity with another: 
cf. next, 2, and Sympathy i, 2. 

1620 J. PypER tr. Hist. Asirea 1. v. 146 All things cor- 
porall Of spirituall haue cuery one their contraries, and 
their sympathisants. 

Sympathize (si'mpajisiz), v. Also 6-7 cini-. 
[a. F. sympathiser (from i6th c.), f, syrnpathic 
Sympathy : see -ize, Cf. It, simpaiizzare^ etc,] 

1 , inir. To snffer with or like another; to be 
affected in consequence of the affection of some 
one or something else; to be similarly or corre- 
spondingly affected; to respond sympathetically 
to some influence ; spec, in Path, to be or become 
disordered in consequence of the disorder of some 
other part; cf. Sympathy i, rb. Const, with. 

In mod. use often coloured by, or taken as fig. from, 
sense 4. 

J597 iL M. tr. GuiUemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 48/2 As soone as 
the actione of one parte is hindered, al the other partes of 
the body doe tbenvithe conspire and sympathise. 1621 
Burton Anat.Mel. i. i iit. iu 48 The Heart, and other 
inferiour parts, which sympathize and are much troubled* 
*631 Isee SYMPATKizmo vhl. sb.\ 1674 W, Bates Harmony 
Div, Attrib. ix. (i638) 176 The Earth trembled and the 
Rocks rent; the most insensible Creatures sympathiz’d with 
him. i7p7 M. Bailub Morb, Anai. (1807) 288 The stomach 
sympathizes with this state of the kidneys, for it is affected 
with sickness and vomiting, <xx8xa Buckmihstek Serttt. 
(1827! I. 49 The mind will sympathize so much with the 
anguish and debility of the b^y, that it will te..too dis- 
tracted to flx itself in meditation. 1876 Lowell Among 
my Bks. Ser, it, 250 In the great poets there is an exquisite 
sensibility both of soul and sense that sympathizes like 
gossamer sea-moss with every movement of the element 
in which it floats. 1879 Rood Chromatics x\y, 6t The land- 
scape, .sympathizes with the sky, and near the sun ..assumes 
an orange,. hue. 

fb. traits, in causal sense: To make ^sym- 
pathetic’, cause to be similarly affected. Obs. rare. 

x66x Glanvill Van. Dogm. 205 That some have con- 
fOT*d at distance by sympathized hands, ..the hands of two 
friends being sympathized by a transferring of flesh from 
one into the other. the least prick in the band of one, the 
other will be sensible of,.. in the same part of his own. 

+ 2 . intr. a. To have an affinity; to agree in 
nature, disposition, qualities, or fortunes; to be 
alike; with ’with^ to be like, resemble. Cf. Sym- 
pathy 2. Obs. 

X59X Sylvester Du Barias i. iv, xoi So, did be make,. 
The Hcav’ns and Stars, of one lame substance bright ; To 
th end thwe ^mps dispersed in the Skies, Might, with 
their Orb, it with them sympathize. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, 
Ht- vii. Z58 Themen doe sympathize with the Mastlffes, in 
Tobustious and rough comraing on. a 1643 W. Cartwriciit 
Siege y. "riil, Your Majesty And I do sympathize most 
strangely in Our Fortunes, that we should both of *s be 
marn^ Just at one very instant. x668 'Phe Rivals 6 My 
thoughts^are of the same complexion too, Our fears do 
Sympathize, jast like our Loves. 

i" D. To agree, be in harmony, accord, harmonize. 
Const, "with. Obs. 

1600 Marstok, etc. 7 ack Drums Eniert. ii. (x6oi) Civb 
Let roe Hue lou’d in my husbands cies, Whose thoughts 
with mine, may sweetly simpathize. 16x0 Folkjngkasi 
Feudip’. u XU 37 Strong and long rooies neuer Sympathize 
with nrme hard and solid soyles. i6*a Milton Hymn 
PJativ. i, Nature in aw to him Had doffT her gawdy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize. 2632 Litocow 
Trav. B j. So doth it also best simpathize with reason- 1683 
Salmon^ Doron Med. 1. 133 Make choice of a Purgative 
simpathizing with those parts. X69S Drydek tr. Du/resnoy's 
Art Paint. (1716) 183 Blue and Yellow are two Colours 
which sympathize. 1711 [see Symrathizing vbl. 5b.\ 
f 3 . traits. To agree with, answer or correspond 
to, match. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. IT, v. i. 46 Tbe sencclessc Brands will 
sympathize The heauie accent of thy mooing Tongue, And 
In compassion, wcepe the fire ouL 1593 — Lucr. 1113 True 
so^ow then Is feelinglic suffix’d. When with like semblance 
it is siropatbiz’d- 1596 Spenser Hymn Beauty 192 In your 
rfioice of Loues.-That likest to your selucs ye them select. 
The wliich your forms first sourse may sjTnpathize. 1606 
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Warner *4 /A Eng, xiv. To Rdr. 333 Secke Loues that 
ours shall sympathize. 

•yb. To represent or express by something 
corresponding or fitting; to apprehend mentally 
by the analogy of something else. Obs. 

c x6oo Shaks. So/m. Ixxxii, Thou truly faire, wert truly 
simpathizde, In true plaine words, by thy true telling friend. 
1600 S. Nicholson Acotastus* Afiter^ivii/e Djb, Who 
right conceiues the miseries of lob,.. Can fittest deeme 
their griefes true quaUtie, And sympathize poore Souldlers 
tnisene. X638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (^,^2) 12 Some 
Boobyes, weary of flight, made our Ship their pearch, an 
animaU so simple as suffers any to take her without fearc,.. 
which to sympathize I have as simply for your^ sport dc- 
picted. 2645 R. Brake Let. fr. So/nmer Isl. in Prynne 
Discov. Biasing Stars App. xo Able to sympathize another 
mans case by bis ovvne. 

•j- c. To make up or compound of corresponding 
parts or elements; to form or contrive harmoniously 
or consistently. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L.L. hi. 5. 52 A message well sympathis'd, 
a Horse to be embassadour for an Asse.^ 2590 [see Sympa- 
TiiiZEo}. x6o6 Sylvester Du Barias il iv. it. Magnificence 
1343 Of this great Frame, the parts so due-devis'd, This 
Bodie, tun'd so, measur’d, sympathiz'd. 

4. inir. To feel sympathy ; to have a fellow- 
feeling; to share the feelings of another or others; 
to be affected by the condition or e.Tperiencc of 
another with a feeling similar or corresponding to 
that of the other ; sfec. to be affected with pity for 
the suffering or sorrow of another, to feel com- 
passion. (Cf. Sympathy 3 a-c.) Const, with a 
person (or, in extended or use, a thing) ; in, 
with (rarely fat) a feeling, experience, etc- 
t6os B. JoNSON Votpone iii. tv, There was but one sole 
Tnan..^Yith whom I ere could sympathize. 1644 Cromwell 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. f. III. 300 It's our duty to sympa- 
thize in all mcrcyes; that wee praise the Lord together, in 
chastisements or tryalU, that soe weemay sorrowe together. 
X685 O. Heywooo Diaries^ etc. (i88|) IV. 114 Friends and 
foes pittyed my case, sympathized with me. 1746 Franxis 
tr. HoraeCt Art 0/ Poetry 146 With them, who laugh, our 
social Joy appears ; With them, who moum, we sympathise 
in Tears. 1762 Goldssi. Cit. tV. xxi. A heart that sympa- 
thUes at human happiness. 1784 Cowper Task xv, 340 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, And sympa- 
thise with others, sufTring more. 1838 Lyttok Alice u i, 
The elder of tbe two seemed the most to sympathize with 
her mirth- x8^ L. Waring ffym/i, * Father. / know * 
ii, A heart at leisure from itself. To soothe and sympathize. 
atZSx Buckle L/ise. JVks, (1872) I. x6S Commerce first 
made nations sympathise with each other. 1874 Greeh 
Short H/st.ii.i Q. 101 He wxs.. without the imagination 
and reverence which enable men to sympathise with any 
past at all. x88S Poor Nellie il ix. 152, X do sympathise 
in the anxiety you will feel about George I 

b. iransf. To express sympathy, esp. for 
another’s sorrow or suffering; to condole {^uiith a 
person). 

1748 (see Sympathizing xd-1. 184* Ld, Cockburn 

yrnl, (1874) I. 295 A public meeting held, .for the purpose 
of * sympathising ^ with tbe seven roinisiers. 1908 (Miss 
Fowler] Detw.Treniff Aucholme ^\x A clergyman and his 
wife went to sympathise with a neighbour. 

c. In weakened sense ; To agree or be disposed 
to agree in some opinion or way of thinking, to 
be of (about) the same mind with a person or 
party; also, with in or (now usually) with, to 
approve or incline to approve, to regard with 
favour (a scheme, cause, etc.). Cf, Sympathy 3 d. 

i8»8 D’lsRAELi Chas. [. 1. Pref. 16 In his terror of Papistry 
he sympathized with the Puritons. a 184s Arnold Fragm. 
on Church (1845) 220 There will be much in il io^which you 
will heartily sympathize. X864 Newman Apol, i. (1904) 8/1 
^ far as I know,on this point alon^heand Hunrell Fmude 
intimately sympathized. i88o L. Stephen Pepe vii. x6o 
Pope, .sympathized with his schemes. 

t Syxnpatllized, a. Ods.rare. [f.prec.+ 
-ED l.J a. ? Compounded of corresponding parts 
or elements, complicated : cf. Sympathize c. 

1590 Skm^s. Com. £rr. v. L 397 All.. That by this siro- 
patbized one dales error Haue suffer'd wrong. 

b. Rendered * sympathetic’ ; see Sympathize i b. 
z66z (see Symfathize z bj 

Sympathizer (si-mpa>3iz3j). [f. as prec.+ 
-EB ^] One who or that which sympathizes ; esp. 
one disposed to agree with or approve a party, 
cause, etc. ; a backer-up. 

x8xs Jane Austen Emma iir, vi. His patient listener and 
sjTnpathlzer. 2838 Gmr. P. Thosipson Exerc. (1842) IV. 
336 A new name is invented for the sufferers (xc. U. S. 
citizens taken in the Canadian insurrection] — Sympathisers, 
1865 J, S. Mill in EreningStar to July, Lovers of England, 

. .sympathisers with the English people. i883 Burcok Lives 
12 Gd. Men II. v, 46 There never was a more enthasia.stic 
sympathizer with his Clergy, xpoi Dorland Med. Diet, (ed, 
2), Sympathizer. . eryo wliicn becomes inflamed through 
sympathy with disease of its fellow. 1918 Times, Lit. Supp. 

14 Mar. *23/1 Our Balkan allies and sympathizers. 

Sympathizing' (srmpaj^aizig), vbl. sb. ff. as 
prec, + -ikgX.] The action of the verb Sym- 
pathize, q. V., in various senses. 

x6m j. Hayward tr. Biondrs Eromena 8t Among the 
hiddeTi secrets of nature, that of sympathizing Is one of the 
truest. i6s4-fi6 Earl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 14$ If I am 
In any trouble. It only proceeds from sympathizing in those ' 
disasters you were fallen into. zyxzSKArresB. Ckarae.ixqyj) 
II. 362 A universal union, coherence, or sympathizing of 
things. 174S Smollett Rod. Random xxli, An old gentle. , 
woman, under pretence of sympathizing, wiled me. 


Sympathizing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iko 2 ] 
That sympathizes, in various senses. 

fl. Being similarly affected, or having an affinity, 
with something else: see Sympathize i, 2. Oh. 

<2x628 Sir J, Beaumont To Prince Charles 52 And fecle 
their strokes with sympathyzlng brests. 1635 Swan Spec. 
Mundi vi. (1643)290 Tne sympathizing Turcois true doth 
tell, By looking pale the wearer is not well, 0x652 J. 
Smith Set. Disc, vi- (xSzi) 2x0 That sympathizing and 
symbolizing complexion of their own bodies with some 
other bodies without them. 

2 , Keeling sympathy ; sympathetic : see Sym- 
pathize 4, 

x 633 Norris Passion ^Saviour 162 So long the sympa- 
t thising sun his light withdrew, And wonder’d now the stars 
' their dying Lord could view. 1737 Genii. Mag. Sept. 
567/1 Fain would my sympathizing breast extend A world 
of comfort to an unknown friend. 1746 Hervev Medit. 
(1767) I.2t Feeling some Touches of sympathizing Concern. 
*755 Doddridge Hymn, * Father of mercies, send thy 
grace' ii, O may our sympathizing breasts That generous 
pleasure know, Promptly to share in others* joy. And weep 
for others' woe. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 177 To 
New England, where he was likely to find sympathising 
friends. 2865 Livingstone Zambesi xx. 4x7 With sympa- 
thizing hearts the little band. .assisted the bereaved hus- 
band in bur}’ing bis dead. 

Hence Sympatbizingly adv., in a sympathizing 
way, sympathetically* 

18^0 Mill Diss. < 5 * Disc. (1859) X. 288 To enter sympa- 
tbizingly into the peculiar feelings which pervade them [sc. 
Dc Vigny’s writings]. 2876 Fam, Herald 2 Dec. 66/2 
* You do look seedy ', said Algy, sympathisingiy* 
Syrapatliy (si'mpafi), sb. Also 0-7 sira-, 
-ie. [ad. late L. sympathia, a. Gr. av/xndOtta, f. 
cvfiuciirjs having a fellow feeling, f. avv STM--h 
root of xraflo? suffering, feeling, TrttGX€ti' to 
snffer. Cf- F* sympathic (from 1 5th c.), It., Sp. 
simpatia, Pg. sympathia^ 

1 * A (real or supposed) affinity between certain 
things, by virtue of which they are similarly ot 
correspondingly affected by the same influence, 
affect or influence one another (esp* in some occult 
way), or attract or tend towards each other, Obs, 
exc. Hist, or as merged in other senses. 

Poivderof sympathy {sympathypowder), a powder sup- 
osed to heal wounds by * sympathy * on being applied to a 
andkerchiefor garment stained with blood from the wound, 
or to the weapon with which the wound was inflicted: also 
called sympathetic powder ($ec Sympathetic a. x). 

1*579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie Soule Ep. Dcd, p. vi, 
Plato also testifictb suche a Sympaihia to be hetweene the 
bodye and the soule, that if either exceede tbe meane, the 
one suffereib with the other.] a 2586 Sidney Anadia iil. 
xvii, (1912)455 His Impresa wasa Catoblepia, which so long 
lies dead, as tbe Moone (whereto It hath so naturall a sym- 
pathic) wants her light, x6ox Holland y’/iViy II. Explafl. 
A vj b, Sympathie, i. a fellow.fetUng, used in Plinie for the 
agreement or amitie naturall in divers^ senselesse things, as 
betweene yron and tbe loadstone. Jbid, xxiv. 2. II. 275 In 
every.. comer of the world there may he observed both 
sympathies and antipathies (1 meane tho^^e naturall combi- 
nations and contrarieties in those her creatures}.^ 26x3 PuR' 
CHAS Filgrimt^e V. xii. 431 Crabbes hccre with vs haue 
3 sympathy with the Moone, andarefullest with her fulnes. 
2658 ^ White {titlel A late Discourse Made,. in France, 
By Sr, Kcnelmc Digby. .Touching the Cure of Wounds by 
the Powder of Sympathy. 2668 Sedley Mulbeny Card. 
iji, ii. 43, I have Sympathy-powder about me, if you will 
give me your handkcrcher while the blood is warm, will 
cure it immediately. 17x1 Steele Spect.^<>. 53 r 3 'Those 
Applications which are said to convey their virtues by Sym- 
patny. 18x5 J. Sshth Panorama Sci. «y- Art^ 11. iBi The 
cures said to have been performed b^ magnetic sympathy. 
1883 W. G. Black Folk^Mcdieine xii. 50 That doctrine of 
sympathy which accompanies all remedies by association. 

b. Physiol, and Path. A relation between two 
bodily organs or parts (or between two persons) 
such that disorder, or any condition, of the one 
induces a corresponding condition in the other. 

2603 Holland Plutarch Explan. Words, Sympathie, 
that IS to say, A fellow feeling, as is between the head and 
siomaclce. 2655 Cultepfer, ^te.Riverius vill i46Brealb. 
ing is hindered by sympathy or consent from other parts. 
x668 — & Cole Barikot. Anai. 1. xvH. 47 Tbe Sympathy 
between the Kidneys and the Stomach, as when persons 
diseased in their Kidneys, are troubled with Stomach-sick* 
ness and vomiting. 1836 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion il iv. 
(ed. a) x6x The sympathy between them [$e. the skin and the 
mucous coat of the alimentary canal] is. .very rapid and 
intimate. Eruptions on the skin, for example, are almost 
always owing to disorder of the digestive organs; and 
bowel-complaint, on tbe other hand, is often produced bj^ a 
sudden chill on the surface. 1871 A. Meadows Man.Mid* 
wifery (ed. 2) 167 The child should be put to the breast., 
as this.., through the sympathy between tbe breast and 
uterus, is sure to cxdte utOTnc action. 

c. Comm, in phr. in sympathy with, used in 
markel reports in reference to a rise or fall in tkc 
price of a commodity induced by a rise or fall in 
that of another, or by some event or circumstance. 

1897 Daily News ^ fAwyjfz Corn opened easy, with July 
ic. down.., but recovered in sympathy with wheat. ,*9^ 
Times 19 Dec. 20/4 Lard... American refined in pails is 
easier in sympathy with advices from the other side. 

2 . Agreement, accord, harmony, consonance, 
concord ; agreement in qualities, likeness, con- 
formity, correspondence. Obs. or merged in 3 a. 

(1567 Fenton Trag, Disc, ii. (2898) I. 90 If he had bene 
aunswerd with a sympatkia, or cqualitic of frendsbipp. 
Ibid. xiii. II. 247 Whereof [sc. of the passion^ or fever of 
love) there seamed aliedie a sympaihia, or cqualitic, betwene 
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Ae twoyounglinges. 1574 J. Jokes Nat. SrginmngGrow. 
Things ■20 Of the good elTectes, 6V»;/a//i/CT, vnhy, agree- 
ments of the spirites, humors and members, health is . 
prcserued.] 1579 Lyly Eufhues (Arb.) 48 Doth not the 
simpathy of manners make the coniunction of mindes? 
1583^ Shaks. 7 it. And. nr. i. 148 O what a simpathy of woe 

this ! 1589 PUTTENHAM Ettgl. PcesU n. X. Ixi.] (Arb.) 08 
If It please the care well, the same represented by delinea- 
tion to the view pleaselh the eye well.. : and this is by a 
naturail simpathie, betweene the eare and the eye, and 
betweene tunes and colours, even as there is the like be- 
tweene the other sences and their obiects. 1500 Greese: 
^tcurn. Garment Wks. (Gro^rt) IX. 179 lubal exercised 
hlusike, and spent his time in practising the simpathy of 
sundry sounds. ^ 259X Shaics. Rem. ff ^uL in. iii. 85 O he 
IS cuen in my Mistresse case., O wofull simpathy. xjgs — 
Jiferp' W. 11. i. 7, icx 2604 — 0 th. 11. i. 232 There 
should be, .simpathy in yeares, Planners, and Be,auties: all 
which the Moore is defectiuein. 2681 Bunvan Pil^. P, 
11, (1900)234, 1 think there was a kind of a Sj*mpathy be- 
twixt that Valley and him, 1777 ki^'A Philip //(:793) 
II. xt. 8 He was strongly attached by sympathy of nmnners 
to the Princes. 2847 L. Hukt Jar Honey xii. O848) 159 
One of those sympathies of colour which are often finer 
than contrast. 

3, a. Conformity of feelings, inclinations, or 
temperament, which makes persons agreeable to 
each other; community of feeling; harmony of 
disposition. 

255^ SrENSER Hymn Beauty 19;^ Loue is a celestlall har- 
monic, (Df likely harts. .Which^iojme together in sweete 
sympathie, To worke ech others ioy and true content. 2633 
Hey\s*ood Eng, Trav. u i. So sweet a simpalhie, As crownes 
a noble marriage.^ 2775 Harris Philos, Arrangem. Wks. 
(i8^x) 291 There is. .a social sympathy in the soul of man, 
which prompts . . individuals .. to congregate, and form them- 
selves into tribes. x822;7 Good {1829) IV. 6t 

The sympathies and antipathies, the whims and prejudices 
that, .haunt us. 2833 Hr. Marti.seau li. 26 

It ^^•as impossible that there could be much sympathy be- 
tween two men so unlike. 2876 Moeley tlniv. Serm, x. 
(1877) 206 They enjoy the sympathy of kindred souls. 

b. The quality or state of being affected by the 
condition of another with a feeling similar or cone- 
spending to that of the other ; the fact or capacity 
of entering into or sharing the feelings of another 
or others ; fellow-feeling. Also, a feeling or frame 
of mind evoked by and responsive to some external 
influence. Const, wilh (a person, etc., or a feeling). 

2662 R. Mathew Unl.Alch, p. x, Out of faithful and true 
simpathy and fellow-feeling with you. 2667 Miltos P.L, 
IV, 465 With answering looks Of sympathie and love. Hid. 
X. 540 Horror on them fell, And horrid sj'mpathie. 2756 
Burke ^ Beaut, r. xiii, Sympathy must be considered 
as a sort of Substitution, by w*htch we are put in the place of 
another man, and affected in many respects as he ts affected. 
X7^ Cowter Task vi. i There is in souls a sympathy vrilh 
sounds. .Some chord in uni<OQ with what we hear Is touched 
within us, and the heart replies. 2833 Coleridge Tolled, 
30 Aug., For compassion a human heart suffices: but for 
full and adequate sympathy wilh joy, an angel's only. 
2856 Froode Hist. Eng 1. v. 447 Our s>’inpathies are 
naturally on the side of the weak and the unsuccessful. 
2859 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Journals II. 277 Such depth 
and breadth of sympathy with Nature. rWz Sir B, 
Brodie Psychol. Iny. II. A cheerful disposition., 

leads to sympathy wnth others in all the smaller concerns of 
life. 2B80 Disr.<eli Endym. xvi. The sympathy of sorrow 
is stronger than the ^mipathy of prospenty. 1907 Vemey 
PSem, 1. 76 A favourite daughter, to whom he turned on all 
occasions for sympathy and affection. 

o. spec. The quality or state of being thus 
affected by the suffering or sorrow of another; 
a feeling of compassion or commiseration. Const, 
for, ■with (a person), for, in, zoith, t rarely of 
(an event, experience, etc.). 

1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus' A/ler.ivitie Do, The 
showres which daily from mine eyes are raining, Draw the 
dum creatures to a sympathie. <2x702 Maundrell 
Jents. (1732) 34 A kind of Sympathy in the River, for the 
Death of Adonis. 2777 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett (ed, 4) 
II. X07, 1 wanted to express my sj-mpaihy of your prwent 
misfortune. 2783 Burke Sp. Foxs E. ^Vks. 

1808 IV. 2oToan-3ken something ofsjTnpaihy for the un- 
fortunate natives. 2706 — Corr. (1844) IV. 360 Your 
sympathy makes our ill-nealth a great d»l uiwe tolerable. 
2807 Southey Espriella's Lett. (i8oS) II. 323 They • • 
little sympathy for distresses which they have never felt- 
2829 Landor Imag. Com^., Penn ff PeUrborou^k U. 269 
Joining in the amusements of others .the next thing to 
sympathy in their distresses. 2850 Tenns^on In Mem. 
Ixxxv. 8S Canst thou feel for me Some pa»nl^ ^-mpathy 
wnthpain? 287* Kikgsles’ Xr/AjiS/B) II. 381 Ever>’ ex- 
pression of human s>Tiipath>’ bnngs some little comfon. 
1803 Academy 30 Dec. 581/1 Sympathy wth the bereaved 

parents and for the bride was. .deeply felt. 

d. In weakened sense : A favourable attitude of 
mind towards a party, cause, etc. ; disposition to 
affree or approve. Const, with, rarely^r, in, 

18.3 SoUTHCT/f/rf. Penira. /Far I. 5=6 Their syi^thy 
in th? instinct nnd principle by which tt was c^rf on 
1838 SiE K. B. Head Narrative 9 Feb. xi. (18^^ 3^ 

American -sympathy- for oar ab5CondciUCaoadian]traitora 

was unbridled and nneheebed. 
dale Rom. ix, Prisdlla-s silent sj-mpathy S'? 
so unalloyed with criticism. '.864 Newwn ( 1004) 
8/a In hi [ic. IVhately-s] special theological tenets I had 
1 sympathy. 

-•] 
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heart. ai634RANDOLrH^itf«TZ<wK«^C/<irr 
n. Ill, Pleasures, that are not mans, as man is man, But as 
h^ natu re sympathies with beasts. 

Syinpatrie,-patry,-pelinoii0,etc. ; seeSrar-, 
1* Syiixpliaill, ib. Obs, Also 4 symphayne, 
-fan, 5 synphano, -fan, sinfon, siinphan(n)0, 
6 oymphan. [a. OF. *simphatfie^ semphainey var, 
of simphoine, earlier cinfonie, dfonie, sipkonze, 
ad. L. symphonia Stjiphon't ; the majority of the 
Eng. forms show assimilation in the final syllable 
to Ttsipan.] = Symphony i. 

1303 R. Brwne 4769 .^s Dauyd seyV 
pe sautere, * Yn harpe, yn thabour, and sympban gle, Wur- 
schepe God. c 1330 — Chron. IPhr^lRolls) 11387 Harpes, 
^•peSjS: labours,.. Belles, chymbes, & symfan. 1435 Mjsyn 
Fire of Love 11. it. 72 His prayarshesall synge withagostly 
SiTiphane. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xi. (Percy Soc.) 
62 There sat dame Mn^ke, with all her rajmslrasy; As 
taboure, trampettes,..Sakbnttes, organs,.. Harpes, lutes,.. 
Cymphans, doussemers. 

Hence f Sympban v, itt/n, to play o 
* S)’mphan *. 

^ 483 C ath. Angh 340/1 To Sj^ifaii, simphonizan. 

Symphilism, -philous, etc. : see Srii-. 
tSymphioun. Obs.rare-^K Altered form of 
SyMPHAN : Cf. SOMPHION. 

2560 Rollano Seven Sages 20 Harp, Lut, Organe, Sym- 
bal and Symphioun. 

•f- Symphona. Obs. rare, [L., neut. pi, of 
*symphdnus (Stjiphonods) used as sing. like anti- 
pkotta Antiphon.] ?A harmonized or concerted 
piece of music. 

2691 Wood /(M. Oxon. I. 6S0 (Job. Gwyneth) had pub- 
lished. .certain Symphona's, Antiphona's, and divers Songs 
for the use of the Church. 

Similarly tSymphonaak [of obscure formation], 
2622 Ra%t:nscroft Whole Bk. Ps. Pref., The fiue lines are 
^•sed for Symphonaskes or Parts Compounded of 2. 3. 4. 5. 

6. voices, &C. 

t Sympboiie. Ohs. rare"~^, [? Back-formation 
f. Symphony.] (See quot.) 

257* Bossewell Armorie ii. 64b, The Delpblne .. wil 
harken and delight to beare the tune of the Simpboni : and 
therfore he is called a SjTnphone, because he hath great 
liking in barmonie. 

f Symphoner. Obs. rare. In 5 sim-. [a. AF. 
*symphoner^O'F. symphoniery -ieury {. symphenie 
Symphony.] A player on the ‘symphony * (Sym- 
phony i). 

^24.. Horn, in Wr,-Wulcker 697/2 Hie simphonistay 
simphoner. 

Symphonesis, -phonetic: see Sym-. 

I! Symphonia ^ (simf?a*nia). Also 6 sum-, 
[L, syjit^ioma, a. Gr. SYMPHONY,] 

1 . « Symphony 2, 3. 

*579. Lodge Def. PAijt (Shaks. Soc.) 22 (Music) drawing 
bis original from the motion of the stars, from the a^ee- 
ment of the planets,, and from al those celestial arcles 
where there is elbir ptrfil agreement or ony Sumphonia. 

2 . s= Symphony I. (After Vulgate, Dan, iii. 5.) 
2864 PusEY Led, Daniel i. 29 There is no evidence of 

any actual instrumentcalled 'symphonia until times when 
it would be altogether a new laslrument, 

3 . = Symphony 5. 

2724 Short Explie, For. Wds. in Mus.Bks.y Symphoma, 
or Simphonia., a Symphony; by which is to be understood 
Airs in Two, Three, or Four Parts, for Instruments of any 
Kind ; or the Instrumental Parts of Songs (etc.). 

n Symphonia Obs. [med.L., reduced f, 
raed.L. symphoniaca, a. Gr, cvfKpojvmKrj, Cf, OF. 
simphonie.'] a. The plant henbane, or a drug 
made from it. b. A species of amaranth. 

In mod. Bot.^ a genus of the N. O. Guili/erte. 

XS79 IiANCKAM Card. Health (1633) 308 Poj*soned,dnnke 
one dramme of Syrophonla. 27x8 Bradley Diet. Bot.y 
Symphonia^ i.e. Amaranthus tricolor. 

+ SymphO’niac, CU Obs. rare'*', [ad, L. 

symphoniaciis or Gr, cviKpoiviaKos, f, cv/stponda 
Symphony: see -ac.] Characterized by ‘symphony * 
or harmony; in quot., sung by the whole choir 
together, as opp. to antiphonal. So f Syan- 
plioixi'acal a., baTmonious; cousouaut, accordant; 
whence i* Sympliotii*aca31y adv., in a consonant 


manner. 

263s BRATHWAiTi%’r.SV«jrx II. V. 136 Vet may wee col- 
lect S>Tnphoniac3lIy, though not analogically nor proper- 
tionably, by the Excellence of the Cicature, the infinite 
coodncs.se of the Creator. x6« Charleto.h Para^xes 
Ep. Ded. xo That the Latin is the roost sj-mpbomacall and 
Concordant language. 2665 E. Mayi^'arinc Treat. 
Scurry 56 A pitch of cnergj*, symphomacal with vital ^n- 
ciples. 2776 Hawtciks Hist. plus. I. nu iv. aSo ^ts 
distinction between sjTnpboniac and antiphonal psalmody. 

tSympliOiiiali''- 

STJIPBOST+-AL.] HarmonioBS. _ 

2772 J. Ross Fratricide 11. 223 (MS-) Let this our best 
s>mphonial song ^ch day al noon be chanted up to 

^ympionic (sini 5 >-nik),<i. (ji.) [f Stjiphokt 
+ - 1 C, after Aarmcnie.'] .... r 

1 . a. IFe/si Prosody. Involving similanty ol 
sound: cf. Stmphonize i b, SntPHO.vT =, quot. 
18^6. b. Having the same sound, pronounced ^lik^ 
= Homophonous 2. c. Applied to a shorthand 
sign denoting more than one sound ; also as sb. 


SYMPHONIZE. 

2836 J. Williams Gram.Edeym 1 1785 There are three 
Kinds of resumption; namely, resumption of letters.., re- 
s^ption symphonic.., and sense-producing.. resump'tion. 
2B3o J. A. H. Murray in Trans. Phitol. Soc. 33 Special facili- 
lies of comparing whole classes of symphonic words with 
each other and their earlier forms. 2904 W. E. Thomson 
tr. JtwaCs Blind Man's World 154 Phonography with 
bymphomes. A sjTnphonic sign is one which expresses 
more than one speech-sound. 

2 . Harmonious, rare. 

2864 Webster. 287a C King MountaineeringSierra Nev. 
yiii. 17s As we martmed down the road, unconsciously keej> 

r ^ symphoatc 

eaett, they were all full of water, and with soft, mel^ious 
signing acted as a calmer upon our spirits, 

3. Mis. Of, pertaining to, or having the form 
or character of a symphony. Also iransf. in 
reference to poetry'. Also fg. 

Sympjwuic poem (ir. G. sywphonisehe dichlungy Liszt), a 
dpcnptive orchestral composition of the character and 
dimensions of a ^phony, but freer in form, founded on 
some special poetic theme or idea. 

. Webotr. 2873 H. Amer. Rev. CXVI. 241 Liszt, 
in hts Sj'mphonic Poems, has also tried to express poetical 
thoughts by music alone. 2882 Athenaeum 26 Mar. 438/x 
Smetana’s sj’mphonic poem ‘Vltava’ had been produced 
at the Crysral Palace concert. 2881 Comh. Mag. Mar. 312 
Alone in this elemental overture to tempest I. .felt through 
self-abandonment to the symphonic influence how (etc.). 
2883 Harpers Mag. Mar. 541/1 The full growth from small 
beginnings of both symphonic and dramatic forms in music. 
28^ C H. H. Parry in Grove D/c/. Mus. IV.33/X Mendels- 
sohns only other sj’mphonic work was the Lobgesang, 
IHd, 34/2 The manner [of Schumann's 1st Sjnnphonj’] is 
thoroughly sj’mphonic, impressive and broad. 

t SympllO’iiical, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. : 
see -ICAL.J Harmonious; = prec. 2. 

2589 PuTTENHAM EngL Poestc iL viL (Alb.) 93 Your verses 
answering cche other by couples, or at larger distances in 
good cadence is it that maketh your meeler sj^nphonicalL 
2650 Anihroposophia Theemagfea 92 Such chiming and 
clinching of words, Antitbetall Librations, and Sj’mphoni- 
call rappings. 

Sympbonions (simfDu-niss), a. Only in 
literary use. [f. L. symphonia SYiiPH 0 NY-t--ou 8 , 
after hannonious^ 

1. Full of or characterized by ‘symphony* or 
harmony of sounds (Symphony 2) ; sounding 
pleasantly together or with something else ; 
concordant; harmonious: = Harmonious 2, 

2652 Benlowes TheepJu vi. Ixix, All, what sj’mphonious 
breaths inspire, all, what (Duick fingers touch. 2667 hliLTON 
P. L. vn. 559 The sound Symphonious of ten thousand 
Harpes, that tun’d Angelic harmonies. 2757 Gray Bard 
119 What strings sj’mpbonious tremble in ibe airl 2784 
CoWTER TVm/I’IV. 16 .... .... 

symphonious, yet 
Hay in Blaclrx. ^ 

taught to steal. .Ton» from the lyre symphonious with her 
own ! 2842 Hor. Smith Mone^edMan 1. vilL 226 Listen- 
ing entranced to the sjTnpbonious music of the spheres. 
2865 Trench Pcems^ PrizeofSongy, Al that melody sym- 
pbonious Joy to Nature’s heart was sent. 

b. 01 gen. Marked by ‘s)TQphony*or agree- 
ment (Symphony 3) ; agreeing, accordant : «Hab- 
MONious I. ConsL tOf with. (Often with direct 
allusion to prec. sense.) 

1742 Yo{Jvo hTt.Th.xy. 617 Future life symphonious to 
my strain, (That noblest hymn to heav’n). 2770 Lakchorke 
Plutarch (1879) IL 7P3/* The ivord wrnwifrr. .signifies what 
is sj'mphonious to the mind, what soothes its weakness. 

1813 Shelley Q. Mab w. 41 (i>f purest spirits, a pure dwell- 
ing-place, Sj’mphonious with the planetaiy spheres. 2858 
Carl^xe Fredk. Gt. vii. v. (1872) II. 295 ITieir life was not 
quite sj'mphonious. 2878 Stevenson inland Voy. 53 The 
^adcMvs, the rich lights and (he silence, made a sjmpho- 
nious accompaniment about crar walk. 

2. Sounding together or in concert. 

x8x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall xi, In conjunction 

with the symphonious scraping of fiddles. z86a Symonds 
in H. F. Brown Life (1895) I. v. 255 Strange inexplicable 
chords and combinations of sj’mphonious instruments. 

3. Sounded alike: = Symphonic 1 b. rare~'. 

27B6 Pinkerton Anc. Se. Poems I. p. cxllii, Sj’northo- 

graphic and Sj’mphonious Words, 

Hence Symphonlously adv.^ harmoniously. 

2764 [see Mellifluent).^ 1804 J, Grahame Sabbath 78 
A thousand notes sj’mphonioQsl y ascend. 2842 G. S. Facer 
Proo. Lett. (1814) li. eas IThe Church) sj-mphonionsSy 
declares. .these things, as having onlj' one mouth. 

Sysipbouist (si'mfijnist). [f. Svmpeonize v. 
or SVMFHOSV + -IST. Cf. F. symphoniste {iSlh a 
in Halz.-Darm.).] 

f 1. (See quot., and cf next, i.) Ois. rare~^. 

2656 Blount Glossegr.^ Syvphenist..^ Chorister, one 
that sings with true tune and lime. 
t 2 . An orchestral performer who plays in a 
symphony (Symphony 5 a). Obs. 

1767 Ann. Reg.y Ess. 196/2 The singers and the sympho- 
nists in the orchestra. 2790 Bystander 178 Jliese sj'm- 
phonists were first placed between the wings of tbe stage. 

3, A composer of symphonies (SmpHONY 5 b). 

2789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV, x. 595 John (Hirlstian Bach, 
the late celebrated opera composer and symphonist. 2820 
Q. Mus. Mag. II. 63 Tbe ponderous and heavy style o^he 
early sj’mpbonists, 2845 B. Holmes Mozart tC 6 The 
great career of Mozart as symphonist and dramatic imisi- 
oan. Eneycl. Brit. X\TI. 96/2 Next in chronologj* 

(to H3>*dn) as a sj’uiphonist stands Mozart, 
gyTnpil omz e (si'mfdnaiz), v. Kow rate or 
Obs. [ad. med.L. symphdnhdre (f. symphlnid)^ 
or directly fi Symphony : sec -ize.] 

7G 
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SYMPHYSIS, 


SYMPHONOHS. 


1 , intr. To sing or sound together, in concert, or 
in harmony, 

¥491 Caxton Viias Pair, (W. de W. 1495) xlviii. 92 b/i 
Mclodyouse soDges and armonyous, as of Infenyte nombre 
of people; S3Tnphonysynge more swelter thanne ony other 
Instrumentes. a 16x8 Sylvester MtracU <^P^ac^ xxxVf 
When many tunes do gently symphonize. X787 Genii, Mag, 
Dec. 1073/2 On theCoryph^us it depended., that the chorus 
allogetner should symphonUe. <7x850 De.Quincey 
Whs. (1873) II. 134 His first little_ wolfish howl. .may have 
symphonized with the ear-shattering: trumpet. 

b. Welsh .Prosody, To have the same or a 
similar sound, to sound alike. ' 

1856 J, Williams Gram, Edeyrn § 1804 When the syllable 
next to the main rh>'me symphonxses or co-rhymes wdth 
one of the preceding pauses. 

f 2 . To agree, be in accordance, harmonize 
^itk something). Obs, 

1661 Bovle Siy/e of Script, 71 They decline the common- 
est Acceplions, but to make the Texts.. Symphonize with 
their Tcnenis. I6id, 253 The Law and Prophets Sympho- 
nizing with the Gospel. 1712 Sip. G, Wheler Liiuryy 
afler Model of Ancients 145 That we might symphonize 
•with the Universal Church. 

3. To play a symphony (Symphony 5 a). 

1833 New Monthly July 292T0 enable the orchestra 
to symphonize, and the singer to warble. 

Symphonons (si'mWnas), a. rare. ? Obs. [f. 
Gr. avftiparos (see next) + -ons.] = Stmphokious i . 
(In first qnot. irmtical.') 

1814 Q, Rev. Apr. 07 The ^mphonous expression *mully- 
grubs’, 1831 J. Wilson in Blackzv, Mag, XXX. 403 
Hear ! hear I bursts in symphonous cadence from the 
manly bass of Grahame. 


Symphony (si*mf^ni). Forms; 3-5- aym- 
phanye, 4 symibnye, 4-5 symphonye, 4-7 
sympbonie (4 syn-), 5-6 Eiinphony(e, 5-7 
simphonie, 6 simphoni, 5- symphony, [a. OF. 
simphonit (from 12th c.), mod.F. symphonic »= It., 
Sp. sinfonia^ Pg. senfoni, ad. L. symphonia sound of 
instruments, instrumental harmony, voices in con- 
cert, musical instrument {Dan. iii. 5, Luke xv. 25), 
a. Gr. <Tup^wjv/a agreement or concord of sound, 
concert of vocal or instrumental music, ? musical 
instrument, f. cvfi<po 3 vo 7 harmonious, f. cvv Sym- 
-f <p<inrfj sound.] 

1 1 . Used vaguely, after late L. symphonia^ as a 
name for different musical instruments. (See also 
Syuphan.) Obs, 

c xsgo St, Thomas 80 in 3'. Eng, Leg, I. 370 Tabours and 

Wyclif J^r/Z/rSel. Wks. 11. 

weren herd whanne apostlis 
. 138* <— Dan, iii. 7 Anoonas alle 

peplis harden the sown of trumpe, pype, and harpe, sam- 
buke, and sautrie, synpbonie, and al kynde of musikis. [So 
CovEHUALE, and i6ix (margin).! ^1386 Chaucer 

Sir Thopas 104 With harpe and pype and symphonye. 
«98 Trevisa Sntih, De P, R. xix. cxxxvi. (1495) 00 j b/a 
The SjTTiphonye is an Instrument of Musyk; and is made 
of an holowe tree closyd in leiher in eyther syde And 
Mynstralles betyth it wyth styckes. 1426 Lydc. De Guil. 
Ptlgr. 11620 To pleye on sondry Instrumentys, On harpe, 
lut, & on gyterne,..On rebube and on symphonye. 15^ 
AIaflet (^, Forest 42 Hereof (rc. elder] arc made certain 
kinds of instruments and especially a kinde ofSyraphonie 
•whiche^ the common sort call a Pipe: the learned and more 
dull kinde of men name it a Dulcimer. 1602 Mafston 
Antonio's Rev. iv. v, The strings of natures symphony Are 
crackt. 2898 Stainer & Barkett D/rf. !r^rwr s.v., 
(4) In the sev’enteenth century the virginal w’as sometimes 
spoken of as a symphony, (5) A Iragpipc has also been 
called a symphony, perhaps a corruption of the word sain- 
fo^ia. 

2 . Harmony of sound, esp. of musical sounds; 


concord, consonance. Also occas. of speech- 
sounds, as in verse. Now rare or Obs. 

CZ440 Capgrave Life St, Katk.z. 385 Armonye is in 
voyse, in smytyng or wynde, Symphonye & eupbonyc am 
of hys kynde. ct^Bo Henrvsoh Orpheus^ Eurydiee 1x4 
Fyvehevynlysymphonyis.,.Firstdyate£seron,..Anddyapa- 
son, symple and duplycate, And dyapentc, componj^ with 
a dy^. 1589 Pottenhasi Engl. Poesie i. ii. (Arb.) 22 By 
leason of our rime and tunable concords or simphonie. Ihia, 
iiu xvL 185 A rime of good simphonie should not conclude 
his concords with one and the same leniunantsUlable,..but 
with diuers and like terminants. 1603 Holland 
Mor. 228 The harmonie of musickc . . hath symphony by 
antiphony (that is to say) the accord ariseib from discord 
1660 Waterhouse Arms 4 Arm, 25 As in Consorts notes 
answer each other to a Symphony, so in Armory there must 
be rcgul^ty. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, Sbetouched 
her lute in sweet symphony. 1837 Disraeli Venetia iv. ii, 
Stanzas glittering with refined images, and resonant with 
subtle symphony. 1856 J. Williams Gram.Edeym § 1787 
The resumption ofjetters and symphony takes place when 
the verses harmonise together at the beginning j as..Pum 
heryr.,Pum haerwy. 

3 . Harmony (in general), agreement, accord, 
concord, congmity. Now rare or Obs. 

X593 Stow Surv, 462 To conclude therefore the estate of 
London for gouernment is so agreeable a Symphony with 
the rest, that there is no feare of dangerous discord to ensue 
thereby. 1647 Jer- Taylor Afi. Proph, iiL6r The Jewes 
pretend that the Christians have corrupted many places, 00 
purpose to make symphony between Mth the Testaments. 
1691 Norris Ptytct. Disc, "2,27 To disturb the moral Har- 
mony of the Universe, to hinder the symphony and agree- 
ment of the Two Worlds. 1752 Hume Ess.^ Treat, (1777) 
324 He must move some univer^ principle, .and touch 
a string, to which all mankind have an accord and sym- 
pbony. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x. ii. (1872) 111 . 224 
i neir domestic symphony was liable to furious flaws. 


4 . (transf, from a.) Music in parts, sung or 
played by a number of performers with pleasing 
effect; concerted or harmonious music; a perform- 
ance or strain of such music. Chiefly poel. or rhel, 

1599 T,STOREn Life Death IVolsey K3, Sweete songs 
of many parts, Angellsthc guirc, whose Symphonic to heatc. 
Is able to prouoke concerning harts. To misconceiue of al 
inlicing Arts. 1629 Milton Hymn Naiiy. xiti, Ring out 
ye Crystal! sphears,.. And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th* Angelike symphony, 1667 — 
P, L, V. 162 Ye Sons of light, Angels,., with songs And 
choral symphonies, Day without Night, Circle his Throne 
rejoycing. 1700 DRVViE'n Flower ^ Leaf ^10 From afar I 
heard asuddain Symphony of War. 1797 Mbs, Radcliffe 
Italian vi, Her sorrow did not allow her to join in the 
choral symphonies of the nuns. 18x4 Scott La, of Isles 
i, Ne’er to symphony more sweet Gave mountain echoes 
answer meet- 1845 Disraeli Sybil tv. vi, Suddenly the 
organ burst forth, a celestial symphony floated in the lofty 
roof. 

b. ^ collection of utterances, or sounds of 
any kind, likened, to concerted music; a ' chorus’ 
(of praise, etc.). 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 456, I have scldome heard in 
any Discourse of but foure, or five Parts. .a Symphony of 
Commendations of an absent man,.. without some one., 
striking a F Fa ut-~-Bnt of Diminution. 27x3 Guardian 
No. 2a f 26 We now and then discharge our selves in a 
Symphony of Lai^hter. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 579 
While I deduce, ^om the first note the hollow cuckoo 
sings, The fwmpbony of Spring. 1849 Loncf. Seaside 4 
Fireside Deo. x, The grand, majestic symphonies of ocean. 
1862 Goulourn Pers.Relig, ii. x. (1873) 130 Praying and 
giving thanks., will constitute. .a beautiful symphony in 
the cars of the Most High. 

e. Applied to a collection or composition of 
various colours which' harmonize, with pleasing or 
brilliant effect. 

1874 R. Tyrw/iitt Sketch. Club 257 Symphonies of colour, 
like Whi-sllcr’s. 1885 Harper's Mag, Mar. 524/1 The mantel 
is exquisite, a sj’mphony in white and gold. 1895 R. W, 
Chamders Kjng yellow^ Sir, Lady of Fields iv. Neat girls 
..bearing milliners* boxes, students with black portfolios 
and high hats,..quick.stepping officers, symphonies in tur. 
quolse and silver. 

6. Mas, a. A passage for instruments alone (or, 
by extension, for a single instrument) occurring in 
a vocal composition as an introduction, interlude, 
or close to an accompaniment (partly = KiTOE- 
XELLo) ; also, a short instrumental movement 
occurring between vocal movements, as the * Pas- 
toral Symphony’ in Handel’s 'Messiah*; also 
formerly applied to a more extended instrumental 
piece, often in several movements, forming the 
overture to an opera or other vocal work of large 
dimensions (cf. next sense). 

i66x Pefys Diary tg May, Captaine Cooke, Mr. Gibbons, 
and others of the King's musicians were come to present my 
Ixjrd with some songs and sympbonys, which were per- 
formed very finely. i66a Ibid. 14 Sept., Having vialls and 
other instruments to play a symphony between every verse 
of the anthem. 1667 bfiLTON P, L. iil 368 Thir gold'n 
Harps they took,, .and with Pra»mblc sweet Of charming 
symphonic they introduce Tbir sacred Song. 1763 J. 
Brown Poetry 4 Mus. xii. 207 Whoever is inclined to hear 
a Succession of Symphonies and Songs, set off with . .all the 
Refinement of Execution that can lochant the Ear, let him 
attend the Opera. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxi. (1784) 
159 During the symphony of a song, .young Mr. Braugh- 
ton said, * Its my belief that that fellow is going to sing an- 
other song.* x8xo Scott Laily cfL. i. xxx, She sung, and 
still a harp unseen Fill'd up the symphony between. 1836 
Dickens Sk. Boz^ Streets-Night, Smuggins, after a con- 
siderable quantity of coughing by ^vay 01 symphony, , .sings 
a comic song. 

b. An elaborate orchestral composition in three 
or more movements, originally developed from the 
operatic overture (sec prec. sense), similar in form 
to a sonata, but usually of grander dimensions and 
broader style. 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. vi, 482 His {sc, J, C. Bach’sl 
symphonies, quartets, and concertos for almost cveryspecies 
of instrument. 1830 Examiner 148/2 Beethoven’s sym- 
phony led off. x866 Nat. Plus, v, rjg A composi- 

tion for a number of different instruments in combination,-<> 
as, for instance, a Symphony or any other orchestral work. 
iMo Grove Diet, Mus. I. 352 Choral Symphony, the ordi- 
muy English title for Beethoven's 9th Symphony,.. the 
Finale of which is a chain of variations for solos and chorus. 

II, 671 Pastoral Symphony, The. ‘Sinfonia Pasto- 
rale, No. 6*, is the title of the published score of Beet- 
hoven's 6th Symphony, 18^ C. rl. H, Parry ibid, IV. 15 
Emmanuel Bach.. began writing symphonies in x74x» when 
Haydn was only nine y’cars old. Ibid. 799 Toy Symphony 
(Ger. Kindersinfaiiie..), the English name by which a cer- 
tain work of Haydn’s is known.. .The toy instruments^ em- 
ployed are a ‘cuckoo*.., a trumpet and drum.., a whistle, 
a triangle, and a * quail *. ..Andreas Romberg WTole a 

f ihony Tor much the same instruments.. .Mr. Franklin 'Tay- 
or has written one for piano and toys. 

•[•c. Singing by the whole of a choir or con- 
gregation together, Obs. 

1776 Hawkins Hist, Plus, I. iii. iv. 289 The second and 
third [methods of singing psalms) were.. distinguished by 
the names of symphony and antiphony, ‘ 

Symphrase to Symphyllous : see Stji-. 
SympliyO- (si'mfio), before a vowel sympliy-, 
usea as combining form of Gr. truiupvii? growing or 
grown together, in some modem scientific terms, 
chiefly of Botany. SympIiya‘iith.erous a., hav- 
ing the anthers united, synantherous, syngenesions 


(Tteas. Bot. 1866). SympliyoaTpons a. [irreg. 
for *symphyocarpus, f. Gr. Kapirbs fruit], having 
confluent fruits. Symphynoto a. [irreg. for 
*symphyonoU, f. Gr. vtorov back], having the valves 
of the shell soldered together at the back or hinge, 
as certain molluscs of the family Uniomdx. 
II Symphyoceplialns (-se'falfe) [mod.L., f. Gr. 
KerpaK-fi head], a double monster, with a single 
head (Dorland Med. Diet. 1901). || Symphyo- 
crenesis (-dgem&is) [mod.L. : see Genesis], 
formation of some structure by union of previously 
separate parts ; so Symphyogenertio a., formed 
in this way. Symphyostemonotts a. [Gr. 
arfipuav, taken as = stamen], having the' stamens 
united by their filaments, as a monadelphous 
flower. 

1B70 I. ije.\ Synopsis XJnionidee p. xv, I.. presumed.. that 
the first division of the family would be -symphynote and 
non-symphynote Unionidm. 18B7 Gahnsey & Bacvour tr. 
Ve Bary's Btytgi Gloss. 500 *SyjnJ>hypg;tnetiCi formed by 
union of previously separate elements. 

Symphysial (simfi'zial), a. Also -eal. [f. 
Symphysis + -al.] Of or pertaining to, situated 
at, or forming a symphysis. Symphysial angle’, 
see quot. 1890. 

1835-6 Todds Cycl, Anai, 1 . 277/1 The anterior symphy- 
seal or dental portion of each ramus first unites with Its 
fellow at the symphysis, a 1856 H. Miller FooHr, Great. 
Notes Suite Fossils (1861) 322 The two bones of the under 
jaw, with their symphysial teeth. 1875 Hvxley in Encycl, 
Bril, I. 755/1 A short curs'ed rod of bone, which unites 
with its felloiv in the symphysis, and is, in fact, the os-sified 
CTmphysial end of Meckel's cartilage. 1890 Billings Med. 
Diet,, Syiuphy seal angle.., that between line drawn from 
lower incisor teeth to point of chin and the plane of lower 
border of inferior maxillary bone. 

So Symphyslan (simfrzian), a. £ad. F. sym- 
physieii\ *= prec. 

Sympkysinn angle, in Craniometry, the angle between 
the profile of the symphysis and the plane of the inferior 
border of the lower jaw. In recent Diets. 

Sympliysio-, also -eo- (after Fr, -io-, from 
stem 0Vfupvo€‘ of Gr. avfsipvffis), combining form 
of next, in the foil, surgical terms, Symphyslor- 
rhaphy (si'mfizip'rafl), suture of a divided symphy- 
sis (Dorland Med, Did. 1901). Symphyslotome 
(-fi'ziotffum) [Gr. -ro/xoj cutting], a knife used in 
symphysiotomy (Knight Did. Mech, 1875).^ Sym- 
physlo’tomlBt, an advocate of symphysiotomy. 
Symphysiotomy (si'mfizip'tomi) [Gr. -ro/ito cut- 
ting], the operation of cutting through the sym- 
physis pubis to facilitate delivery. 

X846 Brittan tr. Malgaxgnds Man. Ofer, Surg. 574 
Symphysiotomy, There arc two proceedings i one by or- 
dinary, and the other by subcutaneous, incision. z883 
Buck's Handbk. Med. Set. VI. 700/2 The medical pro- 
fession became divided Into Symphysiotomists and Cssare. 
anises, each advocating the one plan of delivery to the 
disparai^ing of ihe^other. 2893 Brit. Med. fml. 29 Apr. 
915/2 The zeal with which several former advocates of 
Cesarean section.. have taken up symphysiotomy. 

II Sympliysis (si'mfisis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
cruHfpvorts a growing together, esp. of the bones, f. 
avv SVM- + (pvais growth.] 

L Anal, and' Zool. The union of two bones or 
skeletal elements originally separate, either by 
fusion of the bony substance {synos/osis) or by 
intervening cartilage {synchondrosis') ; the part, or 
line of junction, where this takes or has taken 
place: used esp. of such union of two similar 
bones on opposite sides of the body in the median 
line, as that of the pubic bones {symphysis pubis) 
or of the two halves of the lower jaw-bone (x. 
mandibulse or menti). 

1578 Banister Hist. Man j. 4 That kynde of coniunction 
of lx>ne5, that is called Symphysis *, as when they are so 
vnited together that they baue motion neither manifest, nor 
obscure. 1634 T. Johnson Parefs Chirurg. vl xlil (1678) 
165 The bones are composed after two sorts, that is, by 
Arthrosis.. and by SjTnphysis. 1779 Monthly Rev. LX. 61 
The room gained by slitting the Symphysis of the Pubis will 
not, in many cases, allow the child's bead to pass. x8oo Phil- 
Trans. XC. 433 The two portions of the lower jaw, instead 
of terminating at the symphisis [sic], where thw join, be- 
come two thin plates, and are continued forwards, a 1850 
H. Miller Fooipr, Creal., Notes Suite Fossils (1861) 3x7 
The fourth tooth of the under jaw, reckoning from the sym- 
physis. 2870 Gillxiore tr. Figuier's Reptiles ^ Birds lu 44 
The two halves of the lower jaw in Ophidians. .are not 
united by a bony symphysis, but by an clastic* ligament, 
2870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 51 Except in Rhea, 
the Ischia [in birds] never form any symphysis; nor do the 
pubic bones, except in Struthio Camelus, 

b. Occasionally applied to a union or fusion, or 
a point or line of junction, of other parts either 
originally or normally separate. 

2892 Cent. Did. s.v.. The symphysis of the optic ncr\’es, 
..the symph3rsis of teeth with the jaw. ,29x3 Dorland 
Med, Diet. s.v,, Cardiac s\ymphysis), adhesion of the parie- 
tal and visceral layers of the pericardium. 

+ c. Surg. (See quots.) Obs. 

1767 Gooch Treat, Ivounds L x6o We sec what wounds 
are curable by Symphysis, and what by Syssarcosls. 2828- 
32 Webster, Symphysis, . .Jn surgery, a coalescence of a 
natural passage; also, thefirst intention of cure In a wound. 
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SYMPHYSY. 

2 . Bot* Coalescence or fnsion of parts of a plant 
normally distinct. 

^^i^^Treas.Bot.^ Syttt/ihysis^ a growing together. 
tSympliysy, Obs. rare, [irreg. ad. mod.L, 
symphysis \ see prec.] Union or fusion of tivo 
bodies or parts of a body. 

»6S5-S7 H. More Afp, Aniid. Aih. (1712) 233 The 
JJajmon.. rather seems by lemporaneous constriction to keep 
the parts together, than to join them by any permanent 
oj’mph>'Sy. Idid. 234 This., would be so, if the Devil, by 
? ^y*^pbysy, could co-uniie the parts; but if he only 
bolds them together,. .the jsarts of the bodyare no more co- 
herent than a handful of sand. 

Symptytic (simfl'tik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
av/t^vTiKus, f. aviKpvtiv to make to grow together, 
f. aw Stm- + <pv- to grow.] Formed by or in- 
volving coalescence or fusion of two parts or 
elements. Hence Symplytlcally adv., in the 
way of such coalescence or fusion ; so Sym- 
pliylism, (tendency to) such coalescence or fnsion ; 
Sy mpliytize v., inlr. to become fnsed, to coalesce. 

1871 Earle Philol, Engl. Toitgue v, 220 Symbolic words 
are marked by a.. tendency to attach themselves to other 
words;. .this tendency.. we \n\\..cs\\,.syMp 7 tythm. Ibid. 
223 The tendency to a graphitic coalition. Ibid. viiL 408 
.A tendency to symphytise again once more with the word 
which they have already absorbed. Ibid. 417 The. .adverb 
at one time attached itself closely to the verb, inde^ almost 
symphytically. Ibid. ix._445 Conjunctions formed by the 
symph^’tism of a preposition with a noun, as \n..beiikf. 
1900 B. D. Jackson Glcss. Bot. Ttnns^ Sywphyiic, formed 
by fusion of several nuclei, as a gameto-nucleus. 

Sympiesometer (shmpiesp-mftM). Also 
-piez-. [irreg. (for *symp'esiomiler) f. Gr. av/j- 
Trieats compression (f. avfiaif^w to compress, f. 
aw Sym- + to press) + -ometeb. In Fr. 

sytnpikomitre. ] 

1 . A form of barometer in which the column of 
liquid in the tube has above it a body of confined 
air or other gas (instead of a vacuum as in the 
mercurial barometer), so that the pressure of the 
atmosphere acts against the weight of the liquid 
and the elastic pressure of the gas ; a thermometer 
is attached for correction of the readings according 
to the expansion or contraction of the gas tvith 
changes of temperature. 

1817 Blackv) Mag. I. 418 Jlr. Adiehas given it the name 
of sympiesometer Cor measure of compression). 1843 MecJu 
Mag. XXXVIII. 117 The sj-rapiesometer, from its delicacy 
and susceptibility to change.s in the atmospheric pressure., 
seems peculiarly fitted for the purpose of an indicator of 
danger in the mine. 1831 H. SrEPHims Bk, Farm (ed, 2) 
II. 301/2 One mercurial barometer, two sympiesometers 
with oil in the tube, and two more with a mmeral solution 
in the tube. 18S9 A. R Wallace Malay Arehif. I. 49 
The height, as measured by a sympiesometer, was about 
2,80a feet. 

2 . An instrument for measuring the pressure or 
velocity of a current of water or other liquid, by 
the difference of level of the liquid in two bent 
tubes with open submerged ends pointing in 
opposite directions, against and with the current. 

In recent Diets. 

Syiapxl(e, -ill, -le, obs. ff. Simple. 
Symplectic (simplcktik), a, and sb. Anal. 
and Zool, [ad. Gr. av/i'ak.eimKu! twining or plait- 
ing together, copnlative, £ aw Sm- + wXeveiv 
to twine, plait, weave : see -ic.] a. adj. Epithet 
of a bone of the snspensorinm in the skull of fishes, 
between the hyomandibnlar and the quadrate bones, 
b. sb. The symplectic bone. 

1830-47 TodSe Cycl. Amzt. III. 833/1 The symptoic 
bones seem to be peculiar to Fishes. 1870 Rollestov ..dw/ar. 
iiVi 44 The synchondrosis between the byomandibular and 
the symplectic. 18S0 Gukthek Fis/iet 35 The mesotympamc 
or symplectic appears as a styUform proiongatjon of the 
low'cr part of the txyomandibular. 

I! Symploce Bhef, Also o -che. 

fLate L. sympioce^ a. Gr. cntfinXoicq an intenveaving, 
f. avv Sym- + trAcKeir (see Symplectic). CC F- 
symfloque, symploce:^ A figure consisting in the 
repetition of one word or phrase at the beginning, 
and of another at the pid, of successive clauses 
or sentences ; a combination of anaphora and 

epistrophe, ^ 

iS77 Peacham Card. Eloquence Sym/iccef.. com’ 
Tirrang .. both EpanapJiora and .also Epiphora. 15^ 
PinTENHAM EnzL Pcesie iii. xbc. {Arb.) 209 lake me the 
two former figures and put them into one, and it is that 
which the CTrArsaasymfhche, the Imtmes cmaflexto, or 
eauriuilicath.ani is a mancr of repetmon, when one and 
the selfe word doth begin and end mmy verse in mto. 
a 1S79 Hobbes Bhet. iv. v. (i6Si) 130 When both of th^ 
[fc. anaphora and epistrophe] arejoyn^ together, itiscallea 
a coupling or Sjmploce [mispr. symplolej. 
Sympneuma, etc. : see Sym-. 

Sympoae (si-mpoad). £ol. Angbcmed form 
ofSYMPomoM. {Cl. F. ^’/iipode.) 

iSSo Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 154 The inflorescence. . 
is a sv-mpode, Le. consists of a sene of seemingly super- 
posed intemode svhich belong 10 succe^ve generations ol 
Les. 1888 £.:ovf.?E.Y.30(.IV. 237/= The mos^nerf y 
accepted explanation is the * sympodial one. Accordine, 
this, the shoot of the vine is a ‘sj-mpodc * insisting of a 
number of ‘ podia ' placed one over theothcr in longitudinal 


II Sympodia (simpffn-dia). Anat. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. (Tu/«ro 5 -, cvfiTtovs adj. with the feet together -f 
-IA.3 A malformation in which the legs or lower 
extremities are united. 

1848 Dunclison Med. Leoe. (ed. 7). 2849-52 Todd's Cyd. 
Altai. IV, 964 Sympodia or Stren-Iike form is the fourth 
species of defective formation of the trunk. 1912 Keith 
Human Body viiL 224. 

Sympodia, plural of SYiTPODiuir. 

Sympodial (simpdwdiM), a. [In sense i, f. 
SrarpoDiUM ; in sense 2, f. Sympodia : see -al.] 

1 . BoI» Pertaining or relating to, of the nature of, 
or producing a sympodium. 

2875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Boi, 157 The Develop, 
ment of Dichotomous Systems may take place either in a 
forked or a sympodial manner. i88o Bessey Botany 140 
Sympodial dichotomy, in which one of the branches of each 
bifurcation develops more than the other. *888 [see Sy«. 
pode]. 

2 . Anal. Affected with sympodia ; having the 
lower extremities united. 

S902 Brit. Med.yniLis Mar. 671 His identification of 
the Siren with the sympodial fetus. 

Hence Sympo'dially adv. Boi.y in the manner 
of, or so as to produce, a sympodium. 

1B75 Bf.nnett & Dyer tT..SVicA:t* Bot. 257 The dichoto. 
mous s>’stem is developed sympodtally when at each bifur* 
cation one branch developes more strongly than the other, 
2884 Bower & Scott De Bary*s Pkancr. 279 A. cauline 
bundle, the corners of which are composed of the sympodi* 
ally united leaf-traces of a single bun^e. 

tl Sympodinm (simpon*dipm). BoL PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. cvv Sym-. + ?ro 5 -, ttovs foot.J An 
apparent axis or stem in a dichotomously branched 
plant, made up of the bases of successive branches 
so arranged as to resemble a simple or monopodial 
axis ; a pseudaxis (see Pseudo- 2). 

1862 F. Currey tr. HofmeUter's Hi^iier Cryptogcmna 
224 Those plants whose sympodium (which has the appear- 
ance of a principal axis) hears no fronds. Ibid. 223, 1 have 
met with sympodia four feet long devoid of fronds. 2875 
Bennett & DvERtr. Sochi Bot. 157 The apparent pnmary 
shoot, which in fact consists of the bas^ of consecutive hi- 
furcations, may. .be termeda Pseud-axis or ^■mp^ium. 

Sympolar, -polity; see Sym-. 
f Sympose- Obs. rare^K Anglicization of SV3i- 
POSIDM (in quot., in sense i b). 1 

T&n T. WiLUAMSOH tr. GoularCs IFtse VieBbard 95 A 
manner of speech . . among the Grecians, as Plato mentionetb 
in his Sj’znpose. 

Symposia, plural of Svjiposiuif. 

Symposiac (simp^u'zi^), sb. and a. Also 
6 -ake, 7 -ach, -aoke, -aque, 7-8 -ack. [ad. 
late L. syinposiaetts adj. (GelUas), in neut. pL 
symposiaca also as sb. applied to certain writings 
of Plutarch (see A. 2 below), or Gr. cvfi-aoaKmos 
adj., f. Gvpstoaiov Symposium ; see -ac.} 

jA fL = Stmposiast I. Obs.rare"^. 

2582 hfuLCASTER Positions XXXV, (1887) 229 Dipnoso. 
phistes, symposiakes, antiquaries. 

2 . A symposiac meeting or conversation, or an 
account of one ; a symposium. Now rare or Obs. 

2603 HoLUkND PlttttaHis Mor. 64T (/leading) The Sym- 
poriaqves or Table-questions. 1646 SiK T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. iL iv. 8t Plutarch speaJccs positively in his S>Tnp05iacks, 
that amber at tracteth all bodies. 2652 JzB.TAYuoxSenii.pbr 
Year, Summer xiv. 179 That which w-as fine in discourse at 
a S>Tnposiac^ or an Academical dinner. 1683 Drypen 
Bi/e Piutarckm P.'s Lives (1758) p-^xvj, A man.. of whom 
Plutarri has made frequent mention in his Sj-mposiaques or 
Table Conversations. 2748 J. Ceddes Couip. Antients no 
In the Symposiac, or banquet (of Plato), where a variety of 
characters are brought in. 2792 W, Roberts Looker-cn 
No, 30(1794) I. 432 Tadtumity was.. the best recommen- 
dation to the symposiacs of sages, and the lectures of phi- 
losophers. 2828 Blaekw. Ma^. XXIV. 25- At a Sympo- 
siac, near London. 2842 IX- 6S3 Politics and 

sjTnposiacs go ill together. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or suitable for a 
symporium ; of the nature of a symposium ; coa- 

2642 CuDWORTH Utdoti Christ Ch. 22 He Ue. Plato) 
therefore in that excellent Sympc^iack dialogue concerning 
the nature of Love, brings in Aristophanes discoursing in 
this manner. 2646 Sir 1 *. Browne Pseud. Ep. V. xxi. 266 
The ancient custome in Symposiacke meetings, to weare 
chapletts of Roses about their heads. 2732 Arouthsot 
Aliments Pref. (1735) -Aij. In some of those symposiac 
Disputations amongst my Acquaintance. 1840 G. C. Lewis 
tr. C. O. Midler's Hist. Lit. Greece x. § 16. 224 These cle- 
«ics, like those of Archilochus, Solon, Theognis, &c. were 
symposiac. 2850 Mure Bit. Greece 111. 200 The next., 
order ofsjTnposiac performance..resembIes our.. custom of 
laying each guest under an obligation to sing his song. 
t8^ Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms, Symposit/i 
a term applied to cheerful and convivial compositions for 
voices, as glecSi catches, rounds, &C. ^ 

So Symposiacal (simpoozafakal) a. rare K 
*8x5 Erof - Monthly Ma^. Jan. 27 Sympos'iacal forth- 
pourings of gralitude. 

Symposial (simp^a’ml),<r. [£. Symposium + 
-al.I = Symposiac a. 

X77S SiK Barry Observ. tVines^ Afudcr.is s-jS The 
different symposial topics ofconT*crsatioa. 2SS0 T. CArsNS 
Uttbelie/in sSlh Cent. lii. (lESx) 7s An aaount of a panthe- 
istic dub., with a description of their, .syzaposial usages. 

Symposiarch (simp^a-ziail:). [ad. Gr. 
rwr/apxoy, L cvtissoGiav SXMPOSlUM+apxc'J ruler, 


SYMPTOM. 

chief.] The master, director, or president of a 
symposium ; the leader of a convivial gathering. 

2603 Hollasd Plutarch's Mor. 641 IVhat mancr of per- 
son the Symposiarch or master of the feast ought to be. 
^l^SjASLEY Hist. Philos. ix.{i7ox)43j/i Hestaid for the 
chief Magistrate. As soon as he came, he w-as made SjTn- 
posiarcb, Master of the Feast, a 2704 T. Brown Declam. 
vtDef.Gaimng Wks. 2709 HI. 139 Under the. .direction of 
some certain prudent and sober SjTnposiarchs, or Masters 
of the Fe^ts. 1787 Hawkins Li/e o/Jahnson 258 So was 
Johnson (born] for the office of a symposiaich, to preside in 
all conversations. 2878 F. Ferguson Pop. Li/e Christ i. 
xn. i33^We shall be ready to exclaim with Cana’s surprised 
sjTnposiarch, *Thou hast kept the good wine until now.* 
2^2 Athenseum 24 Jan. 54/1 The criticisms of Shakspeare's 
plays that ivent on at the Mermaid under sjTnposiarch Ben 
Jonson. 2895 Burness in Anna M. Stoddart Blackie II. 
XXI, 24s Fixing his eye on the symposiarch, he rose to pro- 
pose the health of that gentleman. 

Symposiast (simp<7a*zjjest). [ad, Gr. tjqje 
*avpTcoaiaaTTis^ f, cvuroaia^uv to drink together, 
f. cvpnoaiov SiMPOSiusi,] One who takes part in 
a symposium. 

L A member of a drinking-party ; a banqueter. 

^ In first quot. confused with Symposiarch; the definition 
is taken from Cotgr. s.v. Symposiarque, 

2656 Blount Glossogr.^ Symposiast, the master or over- 
seer of a Feast, a Feasl-maker. 

2830 Gen, P. Thompson Exere. (1842) I, 199 The sym- 
posiasts of Whitby. 2835 T. Mitchell Achani.o/Aristopk. 
izt^noie. That the Spartans had distinguished themselves by 
tbeir agreeable manners, but that the Athenians had carried 
away the palm, as symposiasts at the entertainment 2500 
W. Tuckwell Remttt. Ox/ord 13 The delightfol sympo- 
siasts. .are gone to. .the Mansion of Hades. 

2 . One who contributes to a ‘symposium ’ on 
some topic (SriiposiuM 2). 

2878 R. Wallace in Smith & Wallace Li/e Last Leaves 
(1^3) 244 The view of Mr. Gladstone and the sjTnposiasts. 
Syiuposia.‘stic, a. [ad. med.(jr. avynoai^ 
aariKosy f. *avfiisoaiaaTTis ; see prec. and -ic.] 

- Symposiac a. 

Si 66 ^ Gale Crf, Gentiles 1. iir. iv. 54 Plato, in his Sympo- 
siastic Dialogue.. mentions [etc,], 1866 Blackmore Cra- 
dock Nowell Af He thought about Socrates, and his sjrm- 
poslastic drolleries. 

Symposimn (simpd^n-zinm). Also 7“9 -ion, 
PI. -ia (rareliy -iYHHB), [a. L. symposinniy ad, Gr, 
tTv/xTToffioi', f, ffu/iTToruf fellow-drinker (cf. avfivivHV 
to drink together), f. avv Sym- + ironjs drinker 
(c£ itortfios drinkable, vordv drink).] 

1 , A drinking-party; a convivial meeting for 
driukiug, conversatioD, and intellectual entertain- 
ment: properly among the ancient Greeks, hence 
generally. 

^2722 Addison Sped. No. 9.P ix The rules of a Sj*mpo- 
slum in an ancient Greek author. 274B Chesterp. Let. to 
Sonyi^ Oct , I take it for granted, that. .your Sj^nposion 
[is] intended more to promote conversation than drinking, 
2781 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xUv. IV. 18 It appears 
that the company dined so very late [in i<^), as at half an 
hourafter eleven in the morning; and that it was the fashion 
to ride to ibis polite .symposium on n Spanish JenneL ^1787 
Hawkins Li/e o/Johnson^^ Our symposium at the King's 
bead broke up. 2816 Scott Antiq. vi. You are^welcome to 
roy symposion. 2828 DTsraelx Ckas. /, I. viii. 270 His 
symiposia attracted a closer observation from the freMomof 
his conversation. 18W Felton Greece Anc. IJ Mod. I. ir. 
iv. 336 If he [sc. Socrates] went to a symposium, he was 
likely to stay all night. 

b. An account of such a meeting or the con- 
versation at it; spec, the title of one of Plato's 
dialogues. 

<2x586 Sidney Poetry (Arb.) 57 One. .that should 

bid one read Phxdrus, or Symposium in Plato. 2603 Hol- 
land 6S9 £picurus..in his SiTHposium or 
banquet, bath discussed the question. 2776 Mickle tr. 
Casnoens' Lusiad IntroiLp. cxxxv. note, The passage stands 
in the Sjnnposxon of that author [sc. Plato] as follows. 

2. transf. A meeting or conference for discussion 
of some subject; hence, a collection of opinions 
delivered, or a series of articles contributed, by a 
number of persons on some special topic. 

1784 iiitle\ S^mpcaia; or. Table Talk in the month of 
September, 1784, being a rhapsodical hodge-podge. 1869 
Txckkor in Hillard Lt/e, etc. (1876) I, i. tz Alexander and 
Edu’ard Everett, Edward T. Cbanning, Nathan Hale, Wil- 
liam Powell Mason, and Jacob Bigelow constituted this 
symposium, Shields Einal Philos. 57 Fonlkc Grcville 
seems to have held a symposium for the liberal discussion 
of the Copernican sj'Slera. 2E82 Glasgoiv News'^o.dxq, 

2/3 A symposium Is commenced in the Oerical World this 
week on the question ‘Within what limits are “Schools of 
Thought ” desirable in a religious community ? * 

3 . Comb. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan (i£6o) II. T15 Such sympev 

sium-loving scholars. 

Sympotical (simp^-tikal), a. rarc'“K [f. late 
L. symyoticus (Gellius) or Gr. avuroTixit (£ av/i- 
TtoTrje fellow-drinker, boon-companion) + -AL.] 

= Symtosuc a. 

iSis Blackv.Mag. XVII- 679 The light sympotical mode 
with which he tic. iiocrales) treats the most difficult points 
of philosophy. 

Sympresbyter to Sympsyohography: see 
Stm-. 

Symptom (si'mplam), sb. Forms : 4-5 syn- 
thoma, pi. syn-, Elnthomata, G symptoma, 7 
syntomn: 6-7 symptoms ((isinthom, syntone), 

7 symtom(e, simptome, (syntoms, sinttun), 

TG-a 
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SYN-. 


7 - STiaptom, [In early nse, ' in med.L. form 
synthovia^ sinihoma^ corrupt ff. late L, symptomUy 
a. Gr. <Ju;iTrT<y/ 4 a chance, accident, mischance, 
disease, f. ovixiriimiv to fall together, fall upon, 
happen to (cf. irrS/za fall, misfortune), f. €vv Sym- 
+ iriTrrtiv to fall. In mod. use, ad. F. sytHplome^ 
•\stnthome, or directly nd.L. symploma. Cf. It. 
siriiomOf Sp. slntoma, Pg. syviptoma^ 

1. Path, A (bodily or mental) phenomenon, cir- 
cumstance, or change of condition arising from and 
accompanying a disease or affection, and con- 
stituting an indication or evidence of it* a charac- 
teristic sign ^some particular disease. 

2398 Tbevisa Bartlu De P, R, v. ii. (1493) g j b/i Yf the 
heed be corrupte S: dystemperate wj'th Synthoma ofcorrup- 
cion of heed ache. IbuU v. ill. %\\}f2 Yf dryenesse (of 
brainl cncreasytli wyth beele there .. comyth worse Syn* 
Ihomata, euylles & sj'knesscs. a 14*5 tr. ArHertie^s Treat* 
Fistula^ etc. 57 O^r sinthomata i.(c.l perilez as scharp 
ak}^^ and prikkyng, br3'nn>*Dg, ychyng, smertyng. 2602 
STtdPt* Return jr. Parttass* ii. i. (Arb.) 21, I haue con- 
sidered of the crasis, and syntoma of your disease. 2605 
Dakiel Queen's Arcadia i. jv, IVe shall soone preuent this 
growing plague, Of pride, and folly, now that she discry 
The true symptoma of this maladie, 

2541 CorLAKD Galyen's Tera/. 2 Aiijb, Those thj*nges 
are as symplomes and acc>'dcnies of the saydc vlccres, Avhicli 
^ they be present may hynder and let the curadon. 2562 
BuLiXis Rulivarke, Dial. Serenes d* Cliir. 26 Alienacion 
of minde, with other sinthoms whiche in this case, arc., 
signes of colde death. 2594 Huarie's Exam.Wits 

(1616) 280 Counting the damages which the feauer pro- 
duceth, with those of the S^mtones of the euill. 2601 Hoc- 
LAKD XXI. xiii. II. 04 xhe syraptomes or accidents that 
ensue upon the eating of this honey, are these. Ibid. xxix. 
y. 362 That symlome of becing afraid of water; which is 
incident unto such as be so bitten. 2603 — Plutarch's Mar. 
123 Swelling is a symjstome or aeddent following upon a 
great W’ound or hurt in the desh. 2622 Burtoh Anai, 

’ Mel. II. in. viii. 429 Feare, sorrow, suspilion, 'bashfulness and 
those other dread Symplomcs of b^y and mind, must needs 
a^gra^'ate this miserj*. 2643 Baker Chron., Edzv. Ill 270 
If he had not fallen into Symptomes of a Dropsic. x66o 
R. Coke Justice Viud. so As when a Phj-sitian from the 
sjTnptomsoJhis indisposed Patient, endeavors to find out the 
causes of his distemper. 1692 Land. Gas. Ko. 2801/3 
Small-Pox^beingcome out with all the good simptomesthat 
could be w’UhM. <*2700 in Cai/t. Rec. See, Puhl. IX. 345 She 
perceived in herself sintums of her neer aprochlng death, 
2798 Fckriar lllustr. Sterne iii. 8t Symptoms of fever 
appeanng, he w'as removed. 2804 Abernethv Sur^. Obs. 
27s His skin was hot, and his pulse strong. These symp* 
toms could be attributed to .. inflammation of the brain. 
2846 Trench Mirac. xxvn.(zS6s) 367 All the symptoms., 
exactly agree with those of epilepsy. 

b. aitrih.\ symptom-complex, -group, a set 
of symptoms occurring together and characterizing 
or constituting a particular disease or affection. 

2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IT. 865 Delirium* tremens seems 
to have been first recognised as a ^-mpiom group, and 
separated^ from acute manta b>* Dr. Thomas Sutton . . in 
2813. Ibid. III. 70 The symptom-complex here presented 
is. .unlike that of any other disease. 

2. gett. A phenomenon or circumstance accom- 
panying some condition, process, feeling, etc., and 
serving as evidence of it (orig. and properly of 
something evil) ; a rign or indication ^something. 

26rx B, JoNSOSin Coryat's Cmdities CbaracL Auth. bj b. 
He free from all other Sj*mptomes of aspiring, will easily 
outcary tbat.^ 2626 Prynne Peraet. Regeii. Man's Est. 
Ep, Ded., It is a sure synlome, that iniquilie doth abound 
among s's. 2638 Sir T, Herbeitt Trav. (cd, 2) 42 Furnisht 
v/Ith language, and many Rj'niptomes of education. 2641 
Sir E.^Nicholas in H. Papers (Camden) I. 55 Jalousies 
and private devisions ware never good simpiomes in a 
Stale. 2647 Son^ opSouls.'i\. cx, ill siTniomcs 

m-n descry In this thy Glaucts, though the nimble wench 
So dexterously can pray and prophecy. 2673 Uitie) The 
Character of a Coff^-House, with the S3'mptomes of a 
Town-Wit. 2^8 Fryer Acc. E. lyuiia ^ P, 23 The Mom 
^pears, but with the Symptoms of a blowing Daj% 27^ 
Robertson Ckas. iv, Wks, 2S13 V, ,373 They observed 
many symptoms of a boundless ambition in that young 
princfc 1776 Adasi Smith TF. N. 11. v. 1 . 455 The canydng 
trade u the natural cfTcct and symptom of great national 
wraith. 2831 Scott Ct. Rob, xvi, Kor was it long ere 
symptoms of his approach began to be heard. 2852 K. B. 
]Ma?.*sfiei^ IFater Lily 12 The river., show^ symp- 
toms of rising. ^ 2855 LIacaijlay Hist, E’wg.xvuL iV. xao 
Symptoms of discontent began to appear, 2872 R, W, 
Dale Ctwjnnanrfm, •vii, 289 There are some 5>'mptoms in 
the general habits,. of society which seem to me somewhat 
ominous. 

b. With negative expressed orimplied: A slight, 
or the least, sign ^something ; a trace, vestige. 

1722 WoUASTON Reli^. Nat. ix. sZ 6 We perceive not the 
least symptom of cogitation or sense in our tables, chairs, 
fee. «i797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) I- 
Europe touM scarce ama«s the s>Tnptom of a fleet. 2821 
Scott AV/« 7 rt', xxvui, He. .attempted to pass him, .with- 
out any s^-roptom of recognition. 2873 Tristram Moah ntL 
27 Scarce a sjTnplom of spring could as yet be seen. 

^ Mbused for or confused with symbol. (Cf. 
S-niPTOMATIC ^,) 

a 2687 Cotton Poems, On Lord Derby 32 Those Judges 
. .\\Tio, in the symptomes of thy ruin dr«t, Pronounc’t thy 
Sentence. 

Hence Symptom v. tratis. rare"^^^ to indicate 
as by a sj'mptoni ; loosely, to sj'mbolize. 

26.^ Earl or Westmorland Otia Sacra (1879) 65 To 
dwell with Dost and Clay, Which S)mptome may Slans 
Low condition. 

tSymptomates, sb. //. Obs. rare. [ad. K. 


symptomaies (Rabelais) or ad. L. symplomata, pi. 
of symptoma SyjiPTOM.] Symptoms. 

1590 Barrough Meth. Phisick v. iL (1639) ajgs The symp- 
tomates or accidents which are commonly incident to these 
tumors. 

Symptomatic (simpldbiuc'tik), IT, {sb.) [ad.F. 
symptomatique or late L. symptdfndtictis (cf, Gr. 
avpTrrofiariKos exposed to chance), L sympldmat*, 
sysnptBvia SvjiPTOir : see -la] 

1 . Path. Of the nature of, or constituting, a 
symptom of disease; spec, applied to a secondary 
disease or morbid state arising from and accom- 
panying a primary one (opp. to idiopathic)., 

2698 Floyer y 4 xMwfl: iii. (2717) 1x0, 1 shall next descril^ 
thc«e Symptomatic Asthma's, which succeed Cephalic 
Diseases. 2710 T, Fuller /vmr///, Axr/rw/. 64 Fevers 
accompanied with aSymptomatic Flux of the Belly. 2742 
Fielding J. Andrews u xiii, If bis fever should prove more 
than symptomatic, it would be impossible to save him. 
2^2 Gouv, Morris in Sparks IFirrV. (1832) III. 166 
This give what doctors call a symptomatic indication. 
2822-7 Good Study Med, (1829) Iv. 245 This. .is. .some- 
times denominated S)*mptomatic nmaurosts, being the mere 
effect of another disease, which is the primary one. 2834 
J. Forbes Laenmt's Dis. Chest (cd. 4) 451 The symptoma- 
tic dropsy may accompany almost every disease. 28;i7 
F.T. Roberts Handhk, Med. (cd. 3) I. 296 Symptomatic 
Parotitis diflersfrom the idiopathic fona in Us great tendency 
to end in suppuration, 
b. Const, of. 

28x4 L. Hunt Notes (1815) 200 Symptomatic 
of a weak slate of stomach. 2832 Scott Cast. Dixns. x, A 
species of dotage of the mind, which is sometimes found 
concomitant with and simipiomatic of this disorder. 2874 
Carpenter Menial Phys. x. iv. (1879) 156 The flashes of 
light which arc sjTnptomatic of disease of the Retina or of 
the Optic nerve. 

2 . Relating to or concerned with symptoms. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1 . 321 The symptoma- 
tic art. .the learned faculty of medicine have an undoubted 
right to. 2843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. ix. 201 The 
mere s^miptomalic practitioner would be unable to acquire 
anything more than a loose and undefined notion. Ibid. 
758 lEpnepsyl received from our ancestors the apt SNTnpio. 
matic name of the * falHng*cvil * or * falling-sickness , 

3 . gen. That is a symptom of something ; accom- 
panying and indicating some condition, quality, 
etc, ; characteristic and indicative of. 

2752 Smollett /'m (1779) IV. xc. 84 The friend- 

ship . .had of late sufTcred several symptomatic shocks. 1803 
Edin. Re 7 \ Jan. 497 Symptomatic of mther a rancourous 
spirit of controversy. 2837 Hallaxi Lit. Eur. I, i. i. § 80 
He shows. «a regard to profane literature, unusual In the 
darker ages, and sj*mptomatic ofa more liberal taste. 2847 
I. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 326111® symptomatic smoke 
nas puffed up from the sodal volcano.^ 2878 C. J. Vaughan 
Earnest IFords 220 All that remains is symptomatic— this 
is essential 

^ Misused for or confused with symbolic or 
emblematic. (Cf- Symptoji *?!,) 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xlriii. With ashes (or hair-pow- 
der) on their beads, symptomatic of ibcir great humility. 
x 83 t Manch. Guat^, 27 Jan., [He) referred to the right 
bon, gentleman's red stockings as being ‘symptomatic of 
the seas of gore ‘ through which the Government meant to 
wade in Ireland. 

B- sb. in pi. Symptomatics (simpt^mte'tiks) 
= SvJIPTOM.VTOLOGY. 

2748 Smollett Random xlvi, (1604) 315 Wagtail., 
harangued upon prognostics, diagnostics, s>’mplomat»cs. 
2830-2 Carletok Traits (2842) 1 . 135 The diCferenlial 
symptomatics between a Parly Fight., and onebetxveentwo 
Roman Catholic Factions. 

Symptoma'tical (simpid^rox'tikal), a. Now 
rare or Obs. [Formed as prec. ; see -ical.J 

1 . Path. — prec. i. 

2586 Bright Metofich. xvi. E9 In sirnptomalicall cuents 
in sicknes. 2625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. ijl 33 Whether the 
feaver be primarie, or a principall guest, or symplomaticall, 
accompanying the disease as the shadow doth the bodie, 
2663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos. 11. v, xx. ^5 In (not, 
Sj^mptomaucal, buij Essential Fcavers. 2702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. in, il v. (2852) 586 He fell into a qulnsle, 
udtb a sj-mplomatica! fever. 1748 R. Jasies Fevers (1749) 5 
Sweats, which are not spontaneous, but extorted, generally 
prove sj-mptomatical and noxious, instead of being pitica! 
and salutary, a 2776 Ibid. (1778; 65 Other evacuations.., 
as they only arise from the symptoms, or from the agonies 
of nature, unequal to the task of surmounting the diSi- 
culties she is oppressed with, .ate called sympiomatical. 

2. gen. = prec. 3. 

2628 Jackson Crer/f VI. x. i. § a The more right resem- 
blances we make to ourselves of any thing, the greater rvill 
be the s^-mptomatical impression of the latent truth. 2742 
Rictiaruson Pamela (1785) HI. xl. 387, I dare say, your 
Thoughtfulness is but symptomatical, and will go off, in 
proper Time. 28x6 Setyrs Antitj. xiv, Visions, .very sj-mp- 
tomatical of poetic fury. 

■ Symptomatically (simptdmre'iikali), adv. 
£f. prec,+’:i/Y2 ; see - ically.] In a symptomatic 
manner; in thew'ayof, eras, a symptom (formerly 
often opp. to criiically) ; in relation to symptoms. 

2615 CAOOKzSody if Man 416 It is one thing for a thing 
to be done critically, and another thing to be done sympto- 
rnatically; one thing to be done by force & contention of 
Nature, another by the force and contumacy of the malady, 
263s CuLPERPEK, etc. Riverius vi. iv. 233 Somtimes abun- 
dance of Blood flows from the Gums, either Cntically, or 
S>'raptomalically. i723SpRECNELLin Phil. Trans. XXVIIL 
130 If the H am orrhages bad happened critically, and not 
s>’mptomaticaIIy, 2742 Richardson Pamela (1783) III. 
xlL 391 A Train of Thinking which sometimes I get into..; 

I hope, only symptomarically, as you say, 2822-7 Good 


Study Med. (1829) I, 420 The disease {se. Jaundice] is also 
found symptomatically in pregnancy, colic, and fevers of 
v.nrious kinds. 2876 Bartholow Mat. Med, (1879) 492 
When a poisonous tiose has been taken the stomach should 
be emptied, and the s^lcmic eflbrts should be treated 
symptomatically. 2898 P, Manson Trap. Diseases xviiu 
291 Gangrenous dysentery is symptomatically but an ag- 
gravated form of acute ulcerative dysentery. 

So Sy2nptoma*ticalness rare~“^. 

2727 Bailey vol. IIj Symptomaticainess., hAng attended 
with Symptoms. 

Symptomatize (si'mpt^matsiz), v. [f. Gr. 
(TupTTTwpaT-, avfiTJTOjfia SYMPTOii -h -ize.] frans. 
To be a symptom of; to characterize or indicate 
as a symptom. 

2794 Coleridge Lett., to Southey (1805)81 , 1 think of her 
..with unspeakable tenderness, with that inward melting 
away of soul that symptomatizes it. 2817 — Biog. Lit. x. 
(1907) I. 232 The exhaustion had produced a cold fit of the 
ague which was sj’mptomalized by indifTcrence among the 
many, and a tendency to infidefiiy or scepticism in the 
educated classes. 2875 Entycl. Brit. II, 271/1 Amnesic 
aphasia is symptomatised very variously. z8^ Ibid. XIII. 
109/1 Senile insanity is symptomatize by dementia with 
frequent intercunent attacks of mania. 

Symptomatography (si;mpt^matp‘grafi). 
rare'^^. [ad. mod.L, symptomatographia, f. 
symptomat'y symploma Sysiitosi + -graphia 
-CBArHY.] The, or a, description of symptoms, 

1736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Synipiomatcgraphy ..a Dis- 
course or Treatise of the various Accidents common to 
animal Bodies. 2859 AIavne Expos. Lex., Symptomato* 
£Taphia..texsn. for a description of the signs or symptoms 
ofaisease: symptomatography. 

Symptomatology (si'mpt^matp'I5d3i). [ad. 
mod.L. symptomatologia, f. symptdmat-f symploma 
Symptom + -logy.] 

L The study of symptoms; that branch of 
pathology which treats of the symptoms of disease; 
also, a discourse or treatise on symptoms. 

2B04 Med. Jml. XII. 564 An abridged Physiology, Pa- 
thology, and Sym[p]tomatoIogy, 2822-7 Good Study Med. 


anatomy connected with pathology, symptomatology, and 
surgery. 2S69 Tanner CUn. Med. (ed. 2) 98 Without a 
coireci knowledge of symptomatology or semeiology— the 
science which treats of the symptoms and signs of disease— 
we can know but little of the art of medicine. 

2 . transf. The symptoms of a disease collectively 
(as a subject of study), 

2798 \n spirit Puhl. Jmls.iij^) II. 285 To attend the 
more p.irticolarly to the symptomatologia, or symptoma- 
tology of the disease. 2B76 DAWSHOto'ff Mat, Mea.UZ'i^) 
229 Some cases of acute arsenical poisoning are not distin- 
guishable by their symptomatology or morbid anatomy from 
cases of epidemic cholera. 

So STinptottjatologlcal (si:mptdn3at^^*d5ikal) 
a.f pertaining or relating to symptomatology 
(whence Sy-*mptomatolo’glcally adv .) ; Sym- 
ptomatologist (si-mptdinafpdodgist), one versed 
in symptomatology ; one who studies or treats of 
the symptoms of disease. 

2843 R. J, Graves Syst. CUn. Med. xi, 122, I would defy 
the most accurate sympiomatologL'H to point out any 
marked distinction. 2859 Semple Diphtheria If we 
glance at the symptomalological picture of Diphth^rile. 
2876 tr, Wagner sGen. Pathot,\<td.t>) it^eto-day tnupoy 
the word crisis rather in a symiptomatological way, as an 
expression for certain appearances, 2889 Lancet 12 Jan. 
loi/i Alcoholism., exerases on the organism cflecls mani- 
festing themselves symptomatologically by the diminution 
of vitality. 

t SyanptOTnical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Sympiom 

-b-ICAL.] c= SV 3 IIT 03 rATIC I. 

1656 J, Smith Fract. Physick 85 If it be symptotnical, it 
must he cured as before. 2676 Phil, Trans. XL 570 A 
Fcaver. to which the Dysentery' and Diarrhoea were only 
symptomical, not essential. 

Symptojuize (si’mpt^maiz), v. [f. as prec.+ 
-ize; cJ. symboiizel] irons. ^ Sysiptomatjze. 

1B84 J. Tait Mind in Matter iv. xBo Demoniacal posses- 
sion , . was symplomised by superhuman manifesialions- 
2908 IFesini.Gaz, 26 0 <^ 8/x This work symptomises a 
spirit new in Great Britain's municipal bodies. 
SymptomleSS (si*mpt3ral^), a. [f. as prec. 
-b-LESs.] Destitute of symptoms; exhibiting no 
symptoms. 

x 836 Brit, Med, /rnl, ^}\s\y g/i A case of stenosis of the 
pulmonary artery which was symptoralcss till the ninth or 
tenth year. x8^ J, M. Duncan CUn. Led. Dis. Worn. 
xviii. (etL 4) 140 A limited and otherwise symptomlcss 
vaginitis. .may bleed alarmingly. 

SyzxiptozaoTogyy shortened form of SyM- 
TT 03 IAT 0 L 0 GT. 

2863 Loud. Rev. 22 Aug. 246/2 The syraptomology of 
brain-discase..Dr. Winslow has been the first to map out. 
2913 SirT. Barlow in Times i Aug. 8/2 The ambiguous 
symplomology which clinical ooservation reveals, 

Symtom, -tome, obs. ff. Symptom. 

Symunt, obs. fonn of.CE3IE^*T, 

Symylacre, -aker, obs, ff, Simulacbe. 

. Syn ; see Saint, Snr, Sike i, Suk. 

Syn- (sin), prefix, latinized form of Gr. cyv- 
{siovv prep, with),, together, similarly, alike, 
occurring in many modem scientific terms, the 
more recent or less important of wWch arc cob 
lected in this article. 



SYJsr-. 

It undeigoa assimilation before consonants, before I to 
Viy (rvAAoPi), SvLLEi'sis, iniAA^jiiir, before 

labials to Syst- (q. v.), before simple j to sys^, e. q. Syssar- 
cosis, cnio-e^Aoitne ; before r+consonant and a it is reduced 
to s^-, e. g. Systesi, ouVrijpa, Syzycy, m^xr/ia. The assimi- 
lation of (n) to (i)) before velars, denoted by y in Gr., is not 
represented graphically in L. and Eng., e. g. ovYAoin; Syn- 

COPE. ' 

Syimomlc (-aykmik) a. Bet. [Gr. dir/ii} point, 
cultnination, Acme], having the stamens and pistils 
ripening at the same time; so Synaemy (-te’kmi), 
simnltaneons ripening of the stamens and pistils 
of a flower (opp. to heteraemy). Synadelphlc 
(-adedfik) a. Zoot, £Gr. dScA^os brother] (see 
qiiot.). IlSyimlgia (-m-ldaia) Path. [Gr. ityor 
pain; cf. cvvdKytiv to sympathize], sympathetic 
pain in one part caused by injury in another ; so 
Synal^c (-teddjik) a., of the nature of or affected 
with synalgia (Dorland). I| Bynanarium (si- 
nm-ndrinm), Synandry (-mmdri) Bet. [Gr. dnSp-, 
dtn^p man, taken as = ‘ male organ, stamen ’], 
abnormal union of stamens. || Synanthema 
(-senjif'ma) Path. (pi. -mata; [mod. L., after 
Ex.vNTHEir.v] (see quots.). Synaposematlo 
(-mposrmts'tikjff. Biol. [Gr. diro away from, uqpor-, 
arjfia mark] applied to different organisms having 
common warning colours or other characteristics ; 
hence Symaposema'tlcism, -semiatlBm, syn- 
aposematic character. Synce'ntric a. rare~o, 
concentric (Blount Glossogr. 1656). || Syacere- 

brnm (-se-r/brnm) Zool. (pi. -a) [L. eerebnim 
brain], a term for the compound ‘brain’ of an 
insect ; hence SyneeTebral a., pertaining to a 
syncerebrum. Syncladons (simkladas) a. Bet. 

S Gr. /AdSoj shoot] (see quot.). Syncotyledonons 
-kptilrddh3s)o. Bet., having the cotyledons united. 
Synoracy (si’nkrasi) Polit. [-ohaoy] (see quot.). 
Syncranlate (-krilmiA) a. Zool. [CRiNiosr], 
applied to that type of skull which includes certain 
vertebral elements, as in the higher vertebrates. 
Syncryptio (-kri-ptik) a. Biol. [Crtptic], applied 
to the resemblance between different organisms 
(esp. insects) having common protective coloration 
by which they are concealed from attack. Syn- 
diagmo'Etic a. Biol. [Diagnostic] (see quot.). 
Syneohtliry (-e'kjiri), erron. -ecthry, Entom. 
[Gr., fX^pos hostile], term proposed by W.asmann 
for the hostile relation between ants and certain 
other insects which maintain themselves in the 
ant-colonies as unwelcome guests; hostile com- 
mensalism (opp. to symphily'). || Synoma (sinf-ma) 
Bot. [mod.!/., erron. for *syi:nema, f. Gr. vqpa 
thread, filament], a column of united stamen- 
filaments, as in Orchids, Malvacex, etc. Syn- 
encephalocele (-ense'faDsfl) Path, (see quot.). 
Syneplgonlo (-epigpmik) a. Biol. [Gr. imyovos 
descendant], descended from a common ancestor 
or ancestors. Bynetlinic (-e'lmik) a. [Gr. iSvos 
nation], belonging to the same nation. Syn- 
liarmo'iilc Math., a. having a common harmonic 
relation ; sb. a locus synharmonic with another 
(also Syniarmomical): see quots. ||Synlcaryoa 
(-ktcTipn) Biol. (pi. -a) [Gr. adpoov nut, token as = 
nucleus], a pair of nuclei, or a nucleus produced 
by the fusion of two nuclei, as in fertilization, esp. 
in certain fungi ; hence SynSaryopliyte (-kmiiJ- 
fait) [Gr. <^xnbv plant], that stage in the develop- 
ment of a fungus at which synkarya are formed. 

11 Synkinesis (-kainf-sis) Physiol. (Gr. lei'vqcns 
movement], associated movement, esp., reflex 
muscular movement : so Synkinetic (-kaine'tik) 
a. [Kinetic], pertaining to or of the nature of 
synkinesis. Synnomlc (-np*mik) a. Anthropol. 
[Gr. vbpos custom, law] (see quot.). Syno’ereate 
(erron. -ooh-) a. Bot., applied to stipules which 
Mite into a sheath inclosing the stem (Balfour 
Man. Bot., 1849, 5 160). SynorcMsm (-p-rkiz’m) 
[Gr. opx's testicle], union or fusion of the testi- 
cles. Synortkogra'pkic a., having the same 
orthomaphy, spelt alike. Synotic (singtik) o. 
[Gr. irr-, oJr ear], characterized by union or fusion 
of the ears in the middle line of the head. 
Synpe-lmons, Synpe'talons adjs., bad forms of 
sympelmous, -pctalous (see Sym-). I 1 Syn^ernm 
(-SEi-krum) Anat. [mod.L., f. Sacbom], the com- 
posite sacrum, consisting of a number of vertebnE 
united, in birds and some extinct reptiles ; hence 
Synsa-cral a., pertaining to the synpemm. Syn- 
sepalous (-se'palas) a. Bot., having the sepnls 
united, gamosepalons. Synspermy (-^a'mn) 
Bot. [Gr. evippa seed], abnormal fusion of ttvo or 
more seeds ; so Synspe-rmous a eWetenmd 
by synspermy. Synteclmic (-te’kniJc) to . 
[Gr. art, craft], applied to a re^mblanee 
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function. SynteHc (-te'lik) a, Anthropol, [Gr. 
t€Ao5 end] (see quot. for synnomic), Syu- 
tepalons (-te-palos) a, Bot. [see T^pal], having 
the tepals united. Synthermal (-journal) [Gr. 
Oep^of he.it], a» having the same temperature ; sd. 
an isotherm connecting places having the same 
temperature at the same moment of time. Syn- 
toroid (-tp'ksoid), a toxoid having the same degree 
of affinity for the antitoxin as the toxin from which 
it is derived, 

1870 A. \V, Beknktt in yrnt, Bot. Oct. 316 In •sjuacmic 
plants., the period of maturity of one organ may frequently 
exceed in length that of the other, so as to render cross- 
fertiliration easy. 1883 Sci^e I. .432/- In no small num. 
her of instances. .the plant ts strongly protogynotis, while it 
is sometimes synacmic 2870 A. \V. Besnett in Jmt. Soi. 
Oct 318 ^SjTiacmy, or the contemporaneous maturing of 
the reproductive organs, is nearly as frequent asprotandry. 
1887 HAnatsos Auxh in SBtnct 11 Mar. 232/2 The action 
of both wings and feet, since both pairs act together, is what 
I propose to call ‘siTiadelphic. 2890 £n.LiHGS Dict.^ 
*Synalgia^ associated or synipathetic prin. 28^ Wilus 
Flovpeyim; Plants 1. 76 Sometimes the union is so complete 
as to include the anthers, and a *synandrium is formed. 
1900 B. D. Jacksom Gloss, Bot. Tenns^ *Syna/i(try, ^io^ren‘s 
term where stamens normally separate are soldered or 
united. 2899 A/l&u/t*s Syst, MeeL VIII. 461 Tbeelemental 
forms present he [sc, Auspitz] designated as antkemata and 
the various secondary and later groupings which go to make 
up the whole exantiUm as ^synantkemata, 290X Dorlasd 
Mod. Diet. (ed. 2), Synanthevta..^ a local eruption consist- 
ing of a group of papules. 1^8 PouLTO>t Ess, Evolution 
(1^3)223 Mullerian Resemblance is not true Mimicry at 
all, but rather an example of Common Warning Colour,., 
the term •Sj’naposematic was proposed as descriptive, of it. 
2907 Nature 31 Oct. 676/2 As a further illustration of.. 

* *synaposeraatism *, or the adoption of a common warning 
badge on the part of distasteful forms, we may take the 
wonderfully diverse assemblagethat centres round the con* 
spicuous and distasteful beetles belonging to the genus 
Lycus. 2881 E. R. Lakkester Stud, Apus^ etc. 32 We 
distinguish the original ganglion pair of the prsstomial 
region as the archi-cerebrum — it is well to designate by a 
distinct term the composite ganj*lion, which may result from 
the fusion with it of other ganglia — it may be called a *syn. 
cerebrum. 1863 M. J. Berkeley Gloss. 313 

*Synclaf{ous^ used when branchlets grow in tufts from the 
same point. 2698 Syd. Sec. Lex.t ^Symciyledonous^ hav- 
Ing its cotyledons joined together. x86i Ai«ns yurispr. 
(ed. 2) Note 331 •Syncracj*: wherein the executive powers 
reside in the sovereign one or number; but the legislative 
powers, in the sovereign one or number, with the a«ive (w 
distinguished from the passive) portion of the subject citi- 
zens. 2902 G. B. Howes in Smithsotiian Rep. (1903) 591, 

I have.. proposed to discriminate between the series of ter- 
restrial vertebrates as archaecraniate and *syncraniate. .. 
lite costal sternum, like tbe syncranlate skull, isdlstlDCttve 
of the Amniota atone. 1901 Trans. Erttontol.Soc.yj$'iAr, 
Beddard quotes this. .as one of bis cases of appareDtiy use- 
less mimicrj', but it may be an example of *syncryptic 
resemblance, 2904 Poultom Ese, Evolution (1908) 60 
Forms having certain structural characters in common 
distinguishing them from theformsofotbergroup^ Groups 
thus defined by the Linnaean method of Diagnosis may be 
conveniently called *Syndla^tosiic. 2899 D. Sharp in 
Canihridge Nat. Hist. VI. 183 ‘ *Synecthry *, including 
those Insects, etc, to which the ants are hostile, but which 
nevertheless maintain themselves in the midst of their foes. 
1859 HE.NSLOW Diet. Bot. TermSf *Synet 7 U^}hz poruon of 
the GjTiostemium corresponding to the position of the com- 
bined filaments. x886 Buck's Handbk. Med.Scx.Yl.t^fz 
Enccphaloceles arising from abnormal adhesions, or what 
is tednically known as fsyncnccpbalocele. 2904 Poultom 
Ess. Evolution {X90S) fit Forms which have been shown., 
to be descended from common ancestors or from a common 
parthcnogcnelic or self-fcrtiliriDg ancestor. Such groups 
may be criled *Syncpigonic 1879 Times 12 Mar. 4/x 
(Dr. Lasker] is, like his *synelhnic co.reformer Paul, a 
man of no great presence. 1850 T, P. Kjrjoian in 
Cainhr.^Dubl, Math. yml. V. 102 A. .curve. .which., 
touches the n barmonicals (W, *synharmonic with A 
in respect of the n pairs («c re). Ibid. 104 Curves .. 
which touch alike the three barmonicals „ and meettt^ its 
s>'nfaarmonIc..at the six angles of the hexagon. Ibi<L 97 
The tangents at the intersection of p = 0 and q — o fom 
with them an harmonic pencil., .Let this be denoted by 
saying that the iw’o brandies of (the curve) ^ = 0 are 
•synharmonidls in respect of [the straight lines)/ = 0 and 
q-o. 2904 yml. R. Mierose. See. Apr. 222 L. Pcln.. 
finds the two nuclei (the *syiikarion) present in the h>*pto of 
thetrama, as describedforotberbymenomyceles. i^$Brzt. 
Med, yml, 25 Feb. 442 The male and female nuclei closely 
combine, forming the synkarj*®^ Microsc. 

See. Feb. 94 That phase in the lifc-bistoiys the sjmk.iryo. 
ohvte. whicn plays so important a part in tbe development 
in the Basidiomycetes. i88x J. Ross Treat. Dis.Aervous 
Syst. I. V. 1. 162 *Synkinesis. Under this tcro^ are gene- 


rally induded certain involnntary mo’craents ofjxiralysed 
parts; but I shall extend the meaning o^the word so as to 
include al^ certain motor anomalies wbidi occur in nmscles 
subject to spasm, 28S3 Arthur Fcmley Leet. 160 Carpo- 
ccneihlic sjmkinesis of the sex« with other pJ^nomwa of 
the botanic hierarchy. 2901 Dorland Med. 

•Synkinetic. pertaining 10 or of the nature of sjmkxnesis. 

xgxx MARErr/4///W<if.U.23«Let us .laume, thim, that 

there are two main stages m the histoncal evolution of 

society...! propose to term them the •synnomic and the 

sj-ntelic phisa of society. ‘ Synnomic l^m the Greek 

tuniws. custom) menns that customs are shar^ ‘15 

ffrom the Greek teles, end) means that ends art shared. 

The sj-nnomic phase is. front the PYffkolost^ !»■"' of 

vietY, a kingdom of habit; the sjuitchc phase is a hin„- 

dom’of reul^on. .858 S,d. Sc^ 't"",.- 

1785 PiMKESTON- So. Fctms I. p. 

graphic and Symphonious 'V^ds. .,5 

Study of yariaticn xvia. .58 The ears of 

the 'sj-notic or cephaloUc condition are 

middle line to a varying degree. 1890 SEEEOHSt in Iks 
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Jm. 3t In “^pelmous birds the plan tars do not cross each 
o^er at the back of the tarsus.., but coalesce at the point 
usually cross. 1B70 A. W. Bennett in yml. 
Pet. jnvic 192, I w’ould propose.. terms similar to those 
applied to the pistil, where we use ‘apocarpous*, and 
sjmearpous . . The terms ‘ aposepalous , ‘synsepalous ’ 
apopetalous , and ‘ *synpcialous *, would at once convey 
their minings. 1903 Free. Zool, Sec. 17 Mar. 282 The 
pelvis of the Musophagi.., its breadth is due. .to the great 
^ngth of the *synsacral transverse processes. Ibid, 273 
Ihe most complete ^synsacrum is that orCw/<i,and is made 
up as follows I thoracic, 3 lumbar, 3 lumbosacral, 2 
MCTal, and A caudal (vertebra). 1847 • E. Steele Field 

Hot, jx xxii, Cal(yx) *synsepaIous, coloured. Primulesa. 

nf Gloss. Bet. Tertns^ *Sj*nspennous. 

2869 Masters Veget. 'Jeratol. 50 ^Synspermy, or 

Union^ the Seeds. 190a Poulton xnEncycl. .5nV. XXVII. 
^47/^ Resemblances incidentally caused bj* functional 
adaptation, such as tbe mole-like forms produced in the 
burrowing In-sectivora (etc.),.. Such likeness may be called 
Synt«hnic Resemblance, xpxx Marett Anthropol. ix. 
*36 Synielic [s^t synnoenic]. Ibid. cj/That independence 
ofeharamer which is the prime condition ofsyntelicsociety. 
2900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Tertns, *Syntepnlous. the 
tepals united. 1839 G. Roberts Diet. Geol.^ *Synthemtal.., 
having the same degree of heat. Applied to the exterior 
and interior of the earth, which.. are not synthermal, but 
differ gieatly in temperature. X90t Dorland Med. Diet. 
(ed. 2), *Synloxoid. 1903 [see Toxoid). 

SynadelpMte (sinade-Ifait). Min. [ad. G. 
synadelphit (Sjogren, 1SS4), f. Gr. aiv Syn- -h 
abehtpos brother + -rV, -ITE^: so named ‘because 
intimately associated vvith other related species’ 
(Dana).] An arsenate of manganese and aluminium, 
with some calcium and magnesium, occurring in 
black or brownish-black monoclinic crystals. 

2892 Dana Syst. Min. Sox. 

II Synsresis (sinia'risis). Cram, Also syn- 
eresis. [late L. synieresis, a. Gr. awatpfats a 
taking or drawing together, contraction, f. avv 
Syn- -h alpfiy to take.] Contraction, esp. of two 
vowels into a diphthong or a simple vowel. 

*577. Peacham Gard. Eloquence Eiij, Syuzresis^ when of 
two sillables in measuring, ihere is made but one, as when 
of this word vexiuous, which hath .3. Sillables, we pro- 
nounce it with two, thus venues, and Iikew>*se righteous. 
2589 PuTTESHAM Engl. Pocsic IT. xtv. (xv.) (Arb.) 239 Con- 
tracting a sillable by venue of the figure S>*neresis. 2657 
J, SsniH Myst. R/iet, 176 Synsresis . . is a contraction of 
two words or syllables into one. lyiz Addison Speef. Na 
470 F 5 Observing that Synsrresis which had been neglected 
by ignorant Transcribers. 28^8 G, Conwav Versif. 89 
Syllables which by reason of ehsion, or synsresis, or slur- 
ring, ..have. .no effect on tbe metre. 

II Synmsthesia (sin/sfrsia). Psychol. PI. -se 
(-f). Also synes*. [mod.L., f. Gr. avv Syn- -e 
stem a/uffe- to feel, perceive, after amosthesia.'} a. 

A sensation in one part of the body produced by 
a stimulus applied to another part. b. Agree- 
ment of the feelings or emotions of different in- 


dividuals, as a stage in the development of sym- 
pathy. o. Production, from a sense-impression of 
one kind, of an associated mental image of a sense- 
impression of another kind : see quot. 1903. 

2891 Catt. Diet., Synxsthesia, synesthesia, the produc- 
tion of a sensation located in one place when another place 
is stimulated. 1897 tr, Ribot’s Psychol. Emotions ii. xv. 
251 If.. we try to follow the evolution of sympathy.. we 
distinguish three^ principal pbatses. The first, or physio- 
logical, consists in an agreement of motor tendencies, a 
synergia ; the second, or psychological, consists in an agree- 
ment of tbe emotional states, a s}‘nxsthesia% the third, or 
intellectual, results from a corarauniiy of representations or 
ideas. 2903 F. W. Hummt Personality 

Vestiges of the primitive undlficrentiated sensitivity persist 
in the form of syuxsthesix, e. g. when the hearing of an ex- 
ternal sound carries with it, by some arbltrarj’ association 
of ideas, the seeing of some form or colour. 

So II SyjiEBstliesiB [mod.L,, a. Gr. cvyaioBijcis 
joint perception] : sec quot. 

x8Sx Mivart Co/ •^nete. The sum.lotal of the mental 
action of a rational animal may be called iis noesis, which 
will be the analogue of the synesthesis or sum-total of the 
frit neural psychoses of an irrational animal. 

SyiiagOgal(si’nag^ugal), a. Also synagoguaL 
[f. Stkacogue + -AL.] Of, pertaining or relating 
to, or characteristic of a or the synagogue. 

2682-3 Case Indipy, Things 10 The Sjuagogual Worship. 
2723 Mather Vind. Bible 298 llic reason why the Jews 
omit the points In their Synagogal copies. 2857 Baden 
P oTVELL C/ir*. "without yudaisin 151 The whole ecclesiasti- 
cal s\*stcm is shown to have originated out of the synacogal, 
not toe sacerdotal. 2887 Pall MallG. 5 May ix/i Opjecis 
used in synaeogual and domestic ceremonial. 2^2 Zasg- 
wiLL CkildrPChetto Proem (x£93l 3 The social hjcr.archy 
was to some extent graduated by sjmagogal contributions. 

+ Syna^O'giajii 7 sin-, 

[f, late X-. syna^ga or Gr. cweiycjyq S^^’ACOOCl: + 
-IAN.] « prec. 

2632 Lmicow Trav. na iifi All their Smagogian or 
Lcmticall Priests axe bred here- 
S3aiagogical(sinas>-d3ikaI, -gfg-),a. [Formed 
as prec. + -ICAL.] prec. 

2621 Bf. Mocntacu Diairibx sSsThe CTlarkc^ of the Chan- 
eery. .and. .Clergy men. .would not transferre their name 
of Presbyter, or of Preshyieraius, to any such signification, 
either s^magoglcall or ^^'nodicaII, after the Lemannian cut. 

J. Goodwin fnnoc. Triumph. (1645) the 

inrafe of tbi-s Assembly, Synod, chosen by the respective 
Sjmagogicall Congregations. 2882-3 Sehaf's EncycL, 
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SYNAWTHY. 


Keli^. Ktuiwl, I. 791 Those synagogical desks from %vhkh 
Jewish rabbins. .read. 

So Synaffoglsm (si’nag^d^jz’m, attach- 

ment to a system likened to that of the Jewish 
s)'nagogne ; Synag-ogist (simag^^d^ist, 
adherent of the Jewish synagogue. 

01662 F. Kerby in 0» HeywoocCs DiarieSf^ic.^iZZ-^ III. 

27 The Dianists and the contradicting sj'nagogists [cf. Acts 
XIX. 1, 8, 9, 27, 34]. iBpx W. Tuckwell in Rcvtctv 0/ 
Churches 12 Dec, 175/1 A generation stiffened by three 
centuries of conventional sjTiagogism. 

Synagogue (si'nag^g). Forms: 2-6 sina- 
goge, 3-6 sinagog, synagog(e, (4 sinnagog), 
4-7 sinagoguo, (5 synagod), 5-6 synagoggo, (6 
synagoog, 8 sinegogg, senegog), 3- synagogue, 
[a. OF. sinagoge (nth c.), mod.F. sysiagogtce, 
or ad. its source late L. ^nagoga^ a. Gr. awa- 
yojyri meeting, assembly, (in LXX..) synagogue, f. 
cwar^iiv to bring together, f. <riV Stn- + ayciv to 
lead, bring.] 

I . The regular assembly or congregation of the 
Jews forreligiousinstruction and worship apart from 
the service of the temple, constituting, since the 
destruction of the temple, their sole form of public 
worship ; hence, the religious organization of the 
Jews as typified by this, the Jewish communion. 

Rabbinical Heb. hetieseih, f. kanas to collect, assemble. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 9 (Jodemen wife 3e hwet wes sinagoge 
on ham aide la^c-.Als^ra hefden pe ciwls heore sinagoge 
efter moises lage alsTt-a v.*e habbet nucnercheefterdrihtenes 
laje and efere to setteres dci heo comen ha iudcisc folc 
..to han sinagoge. axyvs Cttrsor M. 13615 (Cott.) pc luus 
..bad made. .A statut agalns lesum crist, If any him 
leue or lute pair synagoges suld be put vtc. 1382 Wyccif 
Acts ix. 2 Saul..axide of him epistlis into Damaske, to 
synagogis. *450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 208 The synagoge 
ys called the people of the iewes, whiche had knowlcge of 
the coraynge ofcriste by holy prophetes. 1521 Fisher 
agsU Luther i. Wks. (1876) 315 The lawe of Moyses, S: the 
gouernaunce of the synagoge of the Iewes, was but a sha- 
dowe of the gouernaunce of the vnyuersall chirche of Christ. 
a 1873 Deutsch Rem, (2874) igi tVhat was the attitude of 
the S^agogue towards all these elements? EncycL 
B11/2 The synagogue as an institution char- 
acteristic of Judaism arose after the work of Erra. 1909 

J. R. Harris in CouUmp, Rev, Apr. 423 The time when 
the Christian Church had not finally elongated from the 
synagogue. 

b. The Great Synagogttex a Jewish council of 
120 members, said to have been founded and pre- 
sided over by Ezra after the return from the Baby- ! 
Ionian captivity. i 

1625 T, Godwyk Moses 4 Aaron (1641) j8o That great 1 
assembly of Prophets and holy men, called together by 
Esra, for the reformation of the Church, after th^^retume : 
from Babylon, is called Synagoga fuagna, Their crezit 
^’nagogue. 1876 B. Martih MesstaRs Kingd, ji. iv. 88 
The Great Synagogue, which consisted of 120 members, 
governed the Jews both in political and ecclesiastical 
matters for about no years, from Nehemiah to Simon the 
Just, when it was merged in the Sanhedrim. x88t W. R. 
StiiTK Old Test, tn*jtexpis7i Ch. 156 The Great Syna- 
gogue plays a considerable part in Jewish tradition we 
now know that the whole idea, .is pure fiction. 

2 . iransf, in hostile controversial use, often in 
phr. synagogue of Satan (in allusion to Rev, ii, ^). 

In quot. 1464 used ignorantly, through a misunderstanding 
of sitni synagoga Satamgf ‘they are the sj’nagogue of 
Satan^*, as a personal term of abuse. 

146410 AcaaeMty22kM^.(,iZ^)-i$s/i He.,affermed that the 
blessed sacrament of the Auler is a grete devyll of bell, and 
a Sinagoge. Ibid.^ He. .affermed that oure holy Fadre, the 
pope of Rome, is a CTeat best, and a devyll of hell, and a 
Synagoge. 1547 Marchaunies eiij, To be slayne and 
rnurdred of them, or at the least excommunicate in their 
sinagog. 1565 Habdiho Confut. Afal. iv. 212b, They can 
not^ be the., shining church of Christ, . .Wherefore it re- 
maineth that U is the ^magog of Antichrist, and Lucifer. 
Ibid.vu 34X b, They resisting the holy Ghost., gather to the 
synagog of Satan. 1583 in Caih. Rec, Soc. Pnbl. I. 37 To 
^e comforth of them that love Hym and His Spouse the 
C^tholique ^urch, and to the condemnation of so many 
tMt so willingly and wittingly join in the Sinagoge of 
Satan, ^ 1648 Milton Qbserv. Art. Peace Vlks, 1851 IV, 571 
By the incitement.. of that unchristian Sjmagogue [sc. Scots 
Presbytery) at Belfast. 1674 Hicksian* Quinguari, Hist, 
fed. 2) X33 It were to be wished, that no Armmians had., 
forsaken the Church of England, and took sanctuary in the 
Synagogue of Rome. 1688 Hou.tc Anuonry 11. 11/2 Wbetc 
God hath his Church, the Devil will have his Synagogue. 
1B74 W. P, Mackay Grace ff "TTnUh (1875)233 It is became 
of the name we bear that the blasphemies of hell are poured 
upon us. There are the ‘synagogues of Satan *, in which 
the blasphemous doctrines of devils arc taught. 

3 . building or place of meeting for Jewish 
worship and religious instruction. 

Rabbinical Heb. beth hakkeneseih house of assembly. 
texx75; see i.) dago Sancid Crux 551 in S, Eng, Leg. 
V V i•founde, alle he giv/es ^ name 

And ladden as forth to heore Synagogue. C13B0 Sir Ferumb. 
*535 To he S3magoge wan sche cam h* heo haueh 
oundo. C1400 Maun'dev. ^diL (1839) 03 There besyde was 
the sjuagoge where the bysshoppes of Jewes and the sarra- 
zins camen to gidere and nelden here conseill. 1577 Houn- 
SHCD Chron. II. 776/1 They lookc & sacked Ibe Citic of 
Lmcolne, spoyled the Iewes, and slew many of them, entred 
^eir sinagoge, and brent the boke of their lawe. 1596 
Merck, y. III. i. 135 (Joe Tubal), and meete roc at 
9^. Sinagogue. 1635 A. Stafford Fem. Glory 224 All of 
Religion are enjoyned Insolcmne Prayer made m their 
Sinagogues thrice evoy* day. 1721 N. Blukdell Diary 
\xS95l 597, I was at the Jews Smegogg by Leadon-Hau 


Market. 1838 Civil Eng, 4 * Arch. yml. I, 327/x The New 
Synagogue in Great St. Helen’s. .has just been completed. 
1876 B. Martin MessiaJds Kingd. if. iv. 82 The synagogue 
was modelled on the temple. Its windows looked towards 
the Wy city. 1887 Eneycl, Brit, XXII. 812/1 Synagogues 
were built by preference beside ivaler for the convenience of 
the ceremonial ablutions. 

fb. iransf, A place of worship ; a temple. In 
post-Keformation use applied disparagingly to 
abbeys or the like. Obs. 

C1400 Desir. Troy asLi Thics k>*iJges..tumyt into tern- 
puU.,.Bc CQunsell of thekepcrs..l>at seiued Synagod. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xiiL 46 Bothc togidrc.,wente the 
two sustres..to the synagoges and temples, where bifore 
the aulters ihei offred sacrifices. 1587 Harrison England 
II, ill. {1877) I. 74 They., began that synagog fOsney Abbey] 
1120, which aueTW*atd prooued to be a notable den. 1655 
Fuller Ck. Hist. n. 326 The Noble Family of the 
Berkeleys may well give an Abbots Mitre for the Crest of 
their Armes, oecause so loving their Nation, and butlding 
them so many Synagogues [cf. Luke vii. 5]. 
c. (See quots.) 

i894^iF’«/«f. (?as. 31 Dec. 3/2 A large quantity of this 
fruit., is bought up by Jews occupying stands in Russell- 
street. Their quarter is known as the ‘ Synagogue *. 1909 

Ware Passing Eng.f Synagogue^ .. shed in the north-cast 
corner of the Garden [=Covcnt Garden], So called from 
this place (erected 1890) being wholly * run * by Jews. 

^• 4 . gen. An assembly: chiefly as a literalism 
of biblical translation. Obs. 

AZ300 E. E. Psalter \xxx\[t\. 1 God stode in sinagoge of 
goddes ma. 1*1325 Prose Psalter vit. 7, Be synagoge of 
iblke shal cncumpas )>e. a 1400 Minor Poems fr. yemon 
MS. xxiii. 650 whos dcore sone stod In \>c Synagoge of 
goddes. 159a Marlowe Mass. Paris 11. il, There are an 
hundred Hugonets, and more, Which in the woods doe 
holde their sjmagogoe. x88t H. T, (R V.) Jas. li. 2 If 
there come into your synagogue fx6ii assembly) a man 
with a gold ring. 

5 . aitrib, and Comb. 

1652 PiNcmoN (////^) The Tewes Synagogue ; or, a Treatise 
concerning The ancient Orders and manner of Worship 
used by the Jewes in their synagogve-Assemblies. Ihid.^ To 
Rdf., I thought ft necessary to search out, as well as I 
could, their Synagogue-worship, together with some of 
their ancient Discipline-practices. Ibid. ii. 38 Whiles the 
Jews lived in their own land, their synagogue disciplinedid 
depend upon their Sanhedrin Courts. 1716 Pripeauk Con* 
neci. O. Sf H. Test, vi. (17x8) 1 . 300 The second part of their 
synagogue-service is the reading of the scriptures. Ibid, 
i 'fheir ordinary synagogue daj *3 in every week were 
onday, Thursday and Saturday. 1781 Cowper Truth 
57 A prajnng, simagoguc-frequenting, beau. 1886 Conoer 
Syrian Sione*Lore vu, (1896) 264 The style of the syna- 
gogue architecture is very like that of the Roman temples 
of the same age. The Hon, the ram, the bare arc carved on 
the lintels of the synagogue doors— a curious deviation 
from the law of Moses. x8^ Cohen & Davis {title) Voice 
of Prayer and Praise, a Handbook of Synagogue Music. 
1^X0 Daily Chron. 1 Feb. 4/7 The proposal that synagogue 
services should be limited to an hour and a half. 

Hence SyTutsfogTiing- vbl.sb,, attendance at the 
synagogue ; Synagogulsli a,, showing excessive 
zeal for the synagogue, fanatical. 

1690 DTIrfey Collin's jyalk i. 37 Your party Synago- 
guish, Not half so Politique, os Roguish. 2824 Miss 
yERnmn Inker. xUv, The i^agogin’, the tabernaclin’, the 
psalmin’ that goes on in this hoose. 

Synallactic (sin^Ix'ktik), a. rare, [ad, Gr, 
avyaWareriKSSf f. cvyaXXaacftv to exchange, bring 
into intercourse, reconcile, f. avv Syk- + uXKacraeiv 
to change, exchange.] Reconcilialory. 

1853 WiiEWELL Grotius ji. xx. II. 252 Retribution (as an 
end of punishmentl.,is properly what Aristotle refers to 
synallactic justice. 

Synallagmatic (sina:I%ma:*tik), a. [ad. 
Gr, <ruvaAA.a7^aTiifdr, f, cruFoAAaypa covenant, 
contract, f, cwaWaaaeiv (see prec.).] Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a contract or mutual engage- 
ment; imposing mutual obligations; reciprocally 
binding : esp. in Civil Law, of a treaty or the like. 

1732 Ann, Reg.t Si. Papers 251/t These cessions, .which 
are synallagmatic acts,. .being infringed by the usurping 
assembly, would beat present annulled. x8i8 Colebrooke 
Obligations x6 Mutual or synallagmatic contracts are cither 
perfectly or imperfeclly reciprocal. 187$ Poste Gains in. 
Coram. (ed. 2) 362 The several proffered and accepted pro- 
mises are called a Bilateral or Synalla^natic Convention. 
1898 sgth Cent. Feb. 234 AsynalUgmatic contract betv.’ccn 
two Slates. 

So SynaXlagina*tical a, in same sense; hence 
Sy3iaUagma*tically adv, 
xSjrx Daily Hetvs 20 Apr. s Armistice and * synallagmati- 
cal amnesty., , When these terms are mutually— I beg par- 
don— synallaginatically accepted, then we arc told that the 
peace will be without conquerors and without conquered, 

Synallasdlte (sinKlre'ksain, -in), a. Oriiith. 
[ad. mod.L. Synallaxittse pi., f. Synallaxh 
(Vieillot, 1819), name of the typical genes; see 
-IKE I.] Belonging to the subfamily Synatlaxinx 
of dendrocolaptine birds, fonnd in tropical America, 
in habits and appearance resembling tree-creepers. 

1862 Wood Illusir, Hat, Hist. II. 260 The Synallaxine 
birds are generally found upon the trees, which they tra- 
verse with great rapidity in search of the various insects on 
which thej* feed. iB 38 P. L. Sclater Argentine Ornith. 
I, 195 Nor has it the restless manner of most S>'nallaxine 
birds. 

II Synalcaplia (sinalrfa), -phe (-ff), sb. Gram, 
Also -le-, [late E., a- Gr. cwaKou\>i)f f, awaR€i(peiv 
to smear or melt together, f, avv Syk- + dXufsiv to 


anoint. In F. syizaJephe^ It., Sp, svtalefa, Pg. sy- 
nalepha.'] The coalescence or contraction of two 
syllables into one ; esp. the coalescence (in verse) 
of two vowels at the end of one word and the 
beginning of the next, by obscuration of the 
former (or, loosely, by suppression of it, in which 
case more properly called eltsiotz). fAlso in 
humorous allusion (quot. 1698). 

1540 Palscr. Acolastus Eiijb, Whan so euer a worde 
endeth In a vowel, the nexte ivord folowj’ng begynnynge 
with a vowel)., than shall the vowel) that the precedent 
worde ended in, be drouned, and not accounted in scan* 
nynge, by this fygure Synalcepha. 1602 Cami’IOn Art 
Engl. Poesie 38 I he Synalcephas or Elisions in our toong 
are either necessary to auoid the,. gaping in our verse.. or 
maybe vsd at pleasure, as for let vs to say let's. 2685 
Drvden Sylvx Pref., Poet. Wks. (1910) 384 (Ovidl avoids 
.. all Synalcepha's, or cutting off one Vowel when it 
comes before anolber, in the follo’W’ing word, 2698 Far- 
quhar Love 4 Bottle v. ii, I'll cut off one of his Limbs, I’ll 
make a Synalcepha of him. 1741 J, Martvn tr. Virg. Georg. 
I. 4 note (iBxi) 2/x Some editions have aique, between 
pecori and e^ibus, to avoid a synalcepha. 1827 Tate 
Grk. Metres in Theatre of Greeks (ed. 2) 445 Hegelochus, 
who acted the part of Orestes., when he came to v. 273, 
zK KVfiaTiiiy yap av9ts av yaAijv’ opu, wanting breath to pro- 
nounce yaX^F opw with the delicate synalepha requircoj.. 
stopped between the words, and uttered Incse sounds in- 
stead, yaA^F opHi. 1867 Brande & Cox Diet, 6*c/., etc. s.v., 
The synalasp^ is commonly .. adopted in Italian and 
Spanish poetry. 

Hence f Synalcenlia v. irons, {nonce-wd.), to 
contmet hy synalospha (in qnot. Jig.). 
j x66i Feltham Resolves ti. Ivi. (ed. 6) 302 Whatsoever he 
does well, is presently detracted from, till it be lessened and 
! siTialcepha’d [ed. 1677 synalccph’d) into nothing. 
Synamer s see Sinamer. 

Syiianiom(e, -inon(d, obs. ff. Cinnamon. 
il SynanginBl (sinaE'nd3ir?ra). PI. -ia. Also 
anglicized synungo (si'i]£eDd5). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
cvy Syn- + dyyctoy vessel.] 

1 . Anai.tcsidZool. A collective or common blood- 
vessel from which several arteries branch; spec. 
the terminal part of the arterial trunk in the lower 
vertebrates- 

1875 Huxley in EncycU Brit. I. 763/x Pylangium and 
synangUwu together, are the equivalents of that porlion of 
the heart which lies between the ventricle and the anterior 
W'all of the pericardium. 1875 Huxley & Martin Eleni. 
Biol. (1877) 176 The terminal part common to the divergent 
trunks is the synangium. 

2 . Bot, The oblong mass of coherent sporangia 
in ferns of the order Afarattlacese, 

x88x J, S, Gardner in Hature 13 Oct, 560/^1 In the later 
Carboniferous, Maraltioid ferns for the first time occur with 
the sporangia united in a composite organ called a synan- 
glum, 2893 Bower in Phil. 7rans.fi, CLXXXV, 542 It 
IS difficult to recognize,, the exact limits of the sporogenous 
masses in the synangia. 

Hence Synan^al (sinojTid.^ial), Synangic (sin- 
ce*nd3ik) adjs,, pertaining to or constituting a 
synangium, 

287s Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 765/1 Three thick semi- 
lunar valves are placed at the ventricular end of this region, 
and three others.. at its synangial end. 1902 C. Keid 
Ibid. XXXL4i7/r Numerous.. fem-sporangla occur in the 
petrified material of the Carboniferous formation; the pre- 
sence of an annulus is a frequent character.., while synan- 
gic sori are rare. Ibid., The genus of Renault 

..resembles Corynepteris in possessing a synangic fructifi- 
cation. 

SynautbereoTis (sinamJeT/as), a, Bot, rare, 
[f. mod.L. Synantherem pi, (Richard, 1801), f. Gr. 
avv Syn- + mod.L. anthera Anthee: see -ons.] 
Belonging to the order Synaniherete^ a synonym 
of Composite, having the anthers united; sjti- 
genesious. Also Synantberons (-sc'njeras) a. 
So Synantbero'logy [-logy], the study of the 
Composiite ; whence Synautberolo’gical a., per- 
taining to synanthcrology ; Synantberologist, 
one who studies or treats of the Composiite, 

•1859 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. SiphoniphyUtintK‘*^s>yr\OXi’ 
thereous plant, 1891 Cent. Dict.^ “Synantherological. x88i 
frtd. Bot, NewSer. X. 150 The last-named oulhor, faeile 
amongst “synanthcrologists. 1859 Mayne 
Lex., Synantherologia . .itrm for a treatise on the plants of 
the Synantherem t ’^synanlhero)ogy._ 1849 Balfour // an. 

417 The stamens, .may also unite by their anthers, and 
become syngenesiouS or *synamherous. 

Synantliesis (sinrenjf'sis). Bot. [f. SYN-t 
Akthesis,] Simultaneous ripening of the stamens 
and pistils in a /lower ; hence Synantbetic 
(-Je’tik)n'., exhibiting synanthesis. So Syna’ntblc 
• a. [Gr. avBos flower], characterized by synanthy; 
Syna-ntMous a,, of leaves, expanding at the same 
time as the flowers (cf. synanlhons) \ Synantbous 
(sinm-npas) a., (a) applied to plants whose leaves 
expand at the same time as the flowers; [b) =syn- 
aiilhic; Synanthy (sinaempi), abnormal anion or 
fusion of two or more flowers. 

1880 Gmv Struct. JB,!. vi. § 4 (cd. 6) 219 'Synauthesu, 
the maturing of the anthem and stigmas sunultaneonsly or 
nearly so. 1909 Cent. Dirt.. SiigpU ’Synantbetic. jB 69 
M. T. Mast*bs yeget. Teratol. 37 »Synanthic flpwas of 
Campanula medium. 184s Likdluy iVn Bot. vin. (1858) 
135 Leaves. .*synanthious (1. e. appearingwiih the flowers). 
1832 — tntrod. Bot. 401 -Synanthous ; when flowers and 
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at the seme time. 1869 M. T. JIastehs 

I cs^c/. I eratcl. 37 •Synanthymay take place without much 
derangement of the structure of either nower 

Synapar, var. Sinoper Obs. 

11 Synaphe (sinaft). Anc. Gr. Mtts. [a. Gr. 
cmatpTi connexion, junction, f. <tuV Sr^. + arrcip 
to fasten, fix.] The ‘conjunction’ of two tetra- 
chords (see Conjunct B. 6) : opp. to Diazedxis. 

1801 Busby Dicf. Mm. 1808 Stainer & Bareett D!cl. 
Mas. Terms 003/2 After new fjTes had been made to carry 
eight strings the entire octave was included upon the in. 
struraent. The old s>atem of tuning the lyre [with seven 
strings] was then called Sj'naphe or Conjunction, ..and the 
new, or octave, system was called Harmonia. 

!I Synaphea (sinafr*a). Jfic, Pros, pate L., 
ad. Gr. cvvaipeia connexion, f. ewa^pris connected, 
united (cf, prec.).] Continuity of rhythm; main- 
tenance of the same rhythm throughout, esp. in 
anapaestic verse. 

x8s7 Tate Grl\ in Theatre cf Creeks (ed. a) 431 

The synaphea for <rura(^<ia), that properly of the Anapeslic 
system which Bentley firstdemonstrated, is. .scansion con- 
tinued with strict^ exactness from the first syllable to the 
very last, but not including the last itself, as that, .may be 
long or short. i85x Palev /Eschylus (ed. 2) Supftices 8 
note.. The law of anapaestic synaphea is violated by a daetjd 
coming before an anapaest. 

Synapir, -our, \*ar. Sikopee Obs, 

Synapise : see Sikapize. 

Synaposematic, etc. : see Srj;-. 

Synapse (sinae'ps). Anat. [ad. Gr. ciJra^is: 
see SrUAPSis.] The junction, or structure at the 
junction, between two nenrons or nerve-cells. 

1899 AUhutCs Syst. Med. VI, 512 A feature of the con- 
catenations of neurons more^prohably explicative of modifi. 
cation and delay of nerve impulses is the synapse. 1905 
McDougall Physiol. P^’chol. ii.27 A simple kind of synapse 
is formed by the division of the end of an axon.. into a 
number of fine twigs that surround the cell-body of another 
neurone. 

II Synapsis (sinaspsis). PI, s^apses (-sfz). 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. ovvaij/is connexion, junction, f. 
<ruv Syk- + 0 ^ 1 ? joining, f. airrttv to join.] 

•f*!, gen. Connexion. Obs. 

1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1635! 88 Some considerable 
circumstances must not be forgot, by reason of their synap- 
sis, their coherence with this relation. 

2. Biol. The condensation and fusion of the 
chromatin to one side of the nucleus, as a stage in 
the development of a fertilized cell. 

189* J. E. S. Moore (Cent. Diet, Suppl.). 1900 B, D. 
JACKSON Gloss. Bot, TennSiSynapsiSf the condensation of 
the nuclear filament to one side of the nucleus previous to 
heterotypic mitosis. 1908 Bower Orig. Land Flora in 
The nncleus first enters the condition of synapsis, in which 
a lateral lUsion of the chromosomes in pairs, respectively of 
paternal and maternal origin, is believed to take place. 

3. AstaL = Synapse. 

1897 Foster & Sherrington Text Bk. Physiol, nr. i. 
(ed. 7) 929. 1900 Schafer's Text-bk. Physiol. II, 834 The 

synapses are fewest j in some, perhaps, there intervenes but 
one synapsis. 


Synaptase (sincc’pt^is). Chem. [ad. F. 
ptase (Kobiquet, 1S38), f. Gr. cvvaTrros joined 
together, continuous, with ending as in diastase^ 
An albuminous ferment found in almonds and 
other oily seeds; also called etnulsin. 

1849 Baisovr Man. Bot. § 310^ Emulsine, or sjmaptase, 
is a nitrogenous compound found in certain oily seeds, as in 
almonds, x86a Miller Elem. Chem.t Org". (ed. 2) 105 The 
synaptase of the almond acts upon starch and sugar in a 
way resembling that in which yeast and gluten act. 
Synaptic (sinre'plik), a. Biol Sc Anat. [In 
form ad. Gr. ovvclvtikos co^^ectl^c, copulative, 
used as the adj, corresponding to Stnapsis,] Per- 
taining to (a) synapsis. Hence S^a*ptically adv. 

1002 A JIacalister in Eneycl. Brit. XXV. 399/2 Con- 
nected synaptically nuth the neurones of other systems. 
10x3 Borland Med. Diet.. Syrux/se, s^’napsis...xb^ con- 
tact, .between dendrons... Called also synaptic junction. 

II Synapticnla (sm^pti-kiitla). Zool. FI. -s 
(.J), Also synapticulum, pi. -a. [mod.^, 1. 

Gr. awassTiKos (see prec.) + dim, suffix •scuJa, 
-ictihim.'l Each of a number of transverse cal- 
careons processes connecting the septa in certain 
cor.als. Hence SynapU'cnlar a., pertaining to or 
consisting of synapticulm ; Synaptl’cnlate a., fur- 
nished ivith synapticulie. _ ^ , 

1861 T R. Greene Mnn. Amm. Kir.gd., Calcnl. 153 
Seota with. .processes, which, in general, meet so as to 
constitute numerous * synapticnia: or transverse props, 
extending across the loculi like the bms of a crate. 187a 
P. M. Duncan Mmcgr. Brit. Fossil Corals ^r. 11. m. 20 
The endotheca.. assumes the synapticuj^ form, 2833 
in Zr-rr“ Abe., ZooL XVII. no These «an^;emdj 

pla^ organs..we have proposed to term synafUimla, 
Ibid. r44 Bounded by the synapticulum above. Ibid., .A 
sjmapticulate structure. 

Synar, obs. Sc. form of Sinner. , 

Synarcliy(si-nalki). rare. [ad. Gr. truvapxm, 
f. rrui'dpxf'*' to rule jointly.] Joint rule or sove- 
reignty ; participation in government t^e 
sns. Stackhouse Hist. Bible vi. iu. (175=) 

SyStchies, or joint Reigns of Father =>°d S°n..feve 

render’d the Chronolc^ a htlle difficu U iS^F.LmcER 

Peiitieal Ethics it. xiL 385 Hamarchy. “ “hTcii 

thing entirely different from the ancient synarch), wtttcti 
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SYNCHBONIZING, 


synchondrosis or articulation of the sacram with 
the ilium. 

1615 Crooke 345 A new Synchondrosis or 

articulation by the mediation ofa Cartilage cannot l^made. 
1732 A. Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 2) 159 On the Chin exter- 
nally, a transverse Ridge appears in the Middle;.. the two 
Parts, of which this Bone then consists, are joined.. in 
Children by Synchondrosis. 1831 R. Knox CloqiteVs Anat, 
269 The articulations in which cartilages are employed to 
keep the bones together are called Synchondroses. 28^5-6 
To^s CycL Anat. 1. 249/1 In thesacro-iliac symphysis, or 
synchondrosis. 2875 Huxley in Eticycl, Brii. l. 753/1 
The suspensorium,. being, as a general rule, united with 
some part of the wall of tne skull by s^chondrosis. 

Hence Syuchondrosial (-d^'sial) a,^ of, pertain- 
ing to, or constituting a synchondrosis; Syn- 
chondro'sially adv.^ in the manner of a syn- 
chondrosis. So Synchondrotomy (-p’tomi) Swg, 
^-tomy], the operation of cutting through a syn- 
chondrosis, esp. the symphysis pitbis (Symphtbio- 
TOilY). 

1866 Huxley Lain^s Preh, Rent, Caithn, lor Pelves 
put together without their ♦synchondrosial cartilages and 
intcrpubic ligaments. 2888 Hulke in Proc* Zoel. Soc, 419 
A rough sjmchondroslal impression. 190* Proc, Zool. Soc, 

4 Nov. 291 The ptep’gials being immovably attached to the 
scapula and coracoid, either directly or *synchondrosially. 
1848 Dunghsok Med. Lex, (cd. 7), •Synchondrotomy. 
t Synchrism. Obs. rare^o, [ad. late L, 
chrisma (Vegetius) rubbing with liniment, a. Gr. 

ointment, f. ovyxpitiv^ f, avv Syk- + 
Xpt€tv to anoint.] 

2656 Blount Glossop", (from Cotgr. Syncri$me\ Sy$t^ 
crism {syncrisma'), a liquid Medicine, a thin and spreaoing 
ointment. 2658 Phillips, Synchrism* 

Synchronal (si*gkrdnal), a, (sb,). Now rars 
or Obs. [f. late 3u synckromis SYb’CHHOb’ODS + 
-AL.] 

1. = Stnchkokous I, I b. Const, io . . 

265o H. More Myst, Godl. v. xv. 1S2 The things that arc 
found to be Synchronal, have also a natural connexion and 
complication one with another. 2668 — Dtv, Dial, v. 
xxxvlL 523 The Vision of things synchronal to the seven 
Thunders. 2672 Mede's Wks. Gen. Pref. ♦♦♦♦], Those 
Passages in the Apocah^ps which, though dispersed here 
and there, are Synchronal and HomogeneaL 1837 Per, 
Q. Rev, XIX. 426 We, last year, brought before our readers 
a classical Italian tragedy upon the fall of.. Napoleon, 
although the temerity of such synchronal dramatization 
was slightly veiled under old Assyrian names. 1856 P. 
Fairbairn Prophecy ii. Hi. § 3. 396 Any other prophetic 
symbols. .that follow, must stand to it in the relation of 
synchronal, not of continoative and posterior developments. 

2. « Stfchroj;ou8 2 , 

2876 J, Ellis Caesar in Egypt 71 They blithely dance, 
well-timed by castanets, And cymbals, and the synchronal 
clap of hands. 

+ B. sb. A simultaneous or contemporary event. 
2^ H. More Myst, Godl. v. xvi. 297 The last Synchro- 
nals are those that are conlemporarj* to the Seventh Trum- 
pet. 2681 — Expos. Dan. App. I. 257 Those three Syn- 
chronalsjthe restored Beast, the Whore, and the Two-homed 
BeasL 2685 — Paralip. Prophet, xlh. 364. 
Syncliroilic (sinkrpmik), a, rare, [f, late L. 
synchronus : see prec- and -ic. Cf. F, syn- 
ckronigue.'] 

1- = SYNCHBoyons T, 1 b. 

2833 Lamb Ella Ser. ii. Barrenness Mod. Ari^ At the 
Interposition of the synchronic miracle. 2887 Heilprin 
Dlstrib. Anivu ii. n..232 The want of synchronic corre- 
spondence. .between. .closely related assemblages of fossil 
remains. 

2. = next, 2 . 

2B92 Harper's Mag. Sept. 507WhosemanyIeavcsshowed 
light or dark, synchronic \vith the breeze. 

Synclironical (sinkrp'nikal), a. Nov/ rare or 
Obs. [Formed as prec. + -ical.] 

1. = Syncrboxous I. Const, wilh^ f io. 

*8S* CnxKLCtwDarkn. Aikeismvw. 249 In the year 
Chrisii nali 33. (which b synchronical to the 78. of the 
Julian recount). ^ 1677 Cary Palaeol. Chron, ir, il hi. v. 
» 3* Jketr Beginning and CJoniinuance Synchronical with 
the Kings of Judah and IsraeL 2826 E. Irving Babylon 

I, III. 279 \yhich arc not successive, but contemporaneous 

or syncnronicaL 1838 G. S. Faber^ Inquiry 200 On the 
strength of cridence, synchronical with the particulars de- 
tailed. iBss Motley Dutch Rep. vi. ii- (2866) toija To cast 
a glance at certain synchronical events in different parts of 
the Netherlands. 2865 Early .Seoti. C//.xix. 

251 In the 2\IS. containing the synchronical kings of Ireland 
and Scotland. 

b. = Sykchrokous 1 b. 

2843 Florist's Jrnl. {2846) IV. 252 The attempted syn- 
chronical arrangement of the calendar of operations. 2867 

J. Burdon Sanderson in Phil, 7V/t«j.CLVII. 576 When 
..great variations of arterial pressure take place.., it b 
necessary. .to adopt some method of marking synchronical 
points in the two tracings. 1878 H. G. Guhwess End of 
Age (18S0) 140 Rev. xvii, a prophecy which by its syn- 
chronical connection with almost all the other predictions., 
fumbhes a roost valoahle cine. 

2. = Stnchbosous 2 . 

2660 Boyle New Exf. Phys. Mech. Digress. 350 The 
Systole and Diastole of the Heart and Lungs, being very 
far from Synchronical. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 60. 

Hence Synclxronicalijrtztfz', « Synchronously. 

2749 Hartley Observ.Man 1. i. § 2. 67 Two Vibrations, 
associated synchronically. x8x8 G. S. Faber Horae 
MosaicaeX. 305 “Hie question. .whether thw were . -written 
synchronically with the exodus. x8« Civil Eng, d* Arch. 
fmt.VX. X59/1 The simplicity of Greek aTcbnecture..is‘ 
the element -which., forbids its reproduction synchronically. 


S 3 mch£ 01 lism (si*gkrdh5z’m). [ad. mod.L, 
synchronismns, ad. Gr. 

Synchronous. Cf. F. synchronisim. It. shu 
cronisntoi] 

1. The quality of being synchronous; coincidence 
or agreement in point of time ; concurrence of two 
or more events in time; contemporary existence or 
occurrence. 

2588 J. Harvey Disc. Prohl. 21 Is there any grptcr con- 
cordance, or Synchronisme,betweenetheprophesieofEH.'is 
and this text, than (etc.)? 4:2624 Mede (1672) 581 
The Apocalypse .. hath marks and signs ., whereby the 
Order, SynebTonism and Scqucle of^aU the Visions, .may be 
found out. 2697 Bentixy Phal, iv. (i^) 248 The whole 
tenor of History, confirm'd by so many Synchronisms and 
Concurrences, 2712 Swift Art PolU. Lying Wks. 17^5 
III, I. 223 It is impossible to explain several pnccnomenam 
relation to the celerity of lyes, without the supposition of 
synchronism and combination. x8ox Playfair Illusir. 
Hutton. Tit, 125 Nor bihere any synchronbrn between the 
most recent epoclias of the mineral kingdom, and Ihc most 
ancient of our ordinary chronology*. j867MuRCHisON.S*/7//r/rt 
v. (ed. 4I 95 The relative thickness of deposits is no t«t 
whatever of their symebronbm. 1B74 Farrar Christ Iviii. 
11. 342 That Rtcrnity, which is the synchronbrn of all the 
future, and all the present, and all (be past. 

b. Geom. The property of being synchronous, 
as a curve (see Stnchbonous i c); spec, of a circle, 
the property that chords starting from the same 
point of the circumference will be described in 
equal times by particles descending under the in- 
fluence of gravity. 

2867 Brands & Cox Did. Set., etc. s-v. Synchronous! 
The synchronism of the orcle. 

2. Arrangement or treatment of synchronous 
events, etc. together or in conjunction, as in a 
history; agreement in relation to the time of the 
events described. 

j6x2 Selden in Drayton's Pofy-olb. To Rdr. A 2, Upon 
weighing the Reporters credit, comparison w*ilh more per. 
swading authority, and symchronbme, (the best louch-stone 
in thb kind of triall). /X2676 Hale Prim. prig. Alan. 11. 
iiL (1677) 143 The coherence and synchronbrn of all the 
parts of the Mosatcal Chronology. 2837 Hallam ArV. Eur. 
1. iv. f 62 (1847) 1. 303 The laws of synchronism. .bring 
strange partners together, and we may pass at once from 
Luther to Ariosto. 

b. (with a and pi.") A statement or argument 
that two or more events, etc. are synchronous ; a 
parallel draw between occurrences, etc. in respect 
of time ; a description or account of different events 
belonging to the same period ; a tabular arrange- 
ment of historical events or personages according 
to their dates. 

1593 R. Harvey 7 Your Synebronbme of Faunus, 

of Sybilla and Pracnestinc b to no purpose. 2649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl.isxs, Which two Kingdoms, .are, .described in 
a continu^ Synchtonisme, or Contemporary Kirallc). 2732 
Berkeley vi. § 21 To range them in synchron- 
isms, and try to adjust them with sacred chronology, 2862 
O’Curry Led, MS. Mat. Anc, Irish Hist. 171 The histories 
and synchronisms of Erinn. x888 'E.L.Cxrri^ St. August 
tine vii. 52 We may make a useful synchronbrn by^ noting 
(bat the lime of hb residence vras in the year followinglhat 
in which Symmachus had headed a deputation of senators, 
xqot Temple Bible! Exodus 136 (heading) Synchronism of 
Ancient History. 

c. (a) Treatment of details according to identity 
of period, as in architecture. (^) Representation 
of events of different times together, e.g. in the 
same picture. 

2843 Civil Eng. ^ Arch. yrnl. VI. 258 The question 
whether synchronbrn^ and uniformity of style are essential 
to beauty and propriety in architecture. Ibid, 160/2 'Phis 
work is executed with a knowledgeof style and detail, with 
an attention to synchronbrn.. which leaves nothing to be 
desired. 2854 Fairholt Diet, Terms Art, SynehromsiUfy, 
representation of two or more events at the same time; it 
was a favourite practice with the mediaeval artists to give 
the entire life of a saint, or history of an event, in one 
picture. 

3 . Recurrence at the same successive instants of 
time ; the fact of keeping time, i. e. proceeding at 
the same rate and exactly together; coincidence 
of period, as of two sets of movements, vibrations, 
or alternations of electric current. 

1854 H. Roc'ers Ess. (1874) II. i, go Exact sj'ncbronism 
and parallelbm of movements, as oetween those of two 
exactly regulated chronometers. 2869 Tyndall in Fori^ 
Rev. 1 Feb. 232 The heaping up of motion on the atoms, in 
consequence of their synchronism with the shorter waves. 
stj'l 'yT.'UXXK Electr. Af Magn. xxii. 323 The synchronism 
required b in Caselli's instrument obtained by a pendulum 
at each receiving station;. .(he one }^ndu1um controb the 
other by a current which it Irairsmits. .through a special 
circuit.^ 2902 Eleeir. Rev. 21 Feb. 290/1 A new synchron- 
bm indicator for alternators. 

Hence Syncbronl'Bmical a., belonging to a 
synchronbrn or account of synchronous events 
(see 2 b). 

i *793 Hely^ tr. O' Flaherty's Ogygia 1. 236 The ancient 
: synchronbmical account cf Flann. 

Syndironist (si-gkr^hist). rare. Also S sin- 
ohronist. ff. prec. ; see -isT. Cf. F. synchroniste 
adj.] One who lives at the same time with another; 
a contemporary. 

2726 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 228 Abbor’d by all tbeir 
Christian SInchronbts. a 2839 Galt Demon Destiny v. 


(1840) 32 When years had pass'd, with beauty bloom'd 
mature The tended synchronLsls. 

S 3 nichromstlC (siqkrdhi'stik), a. [f. Syn- 
CHRONissi: see -iSTio.] Belonging to synchronism; 
relating to or exhibiting the concurrence of events 
in time ; also loosely, involving synchronism, syn- 
chronous, simultaneous. So Synchroni-stical a., 
now rare or Obs., in same sense; hence Syn- 
chroni'etlcally adv,, in accordance with syn- 
chronism ; loosely, synchronously. 

1685 H. More Jlluslration, etc. Yjb, Schemes for the 
more casic understanding, and retaining in memory the 
*synchronistick order of the Visions of the Apocalypse. Ibid. 
Zijb, The general Synchronistick Table of the Visions of 
that Book. 2828 [see symp/ironistic, SvM-k 1B54 Thirl- 
WALL Lett. (1881) 1. 205 The comparative shortness of the 
interval. .considerably increases the difficulty of the syn- 
chronistic view. 1876 S. Birch Rede Led, x6 The exact 
dednilton of three synchronbtic events, the rising of the 
star, and of the Nile, and the commencement of the normal 
year of 365I daj’S. 2888 A. C. Jennings [title) Chronological 
Tables. A synchronistic airangement of the events of 
ancient history. C1624 Mede iPhs. (2672) 583, 1 was once 
wonderfully pleased with that Opinion..: But now at 
length the Law of *Synchronbtical necessity hath beat me 
from it ^ 2685 H. More Rejl. Baxter 5 Without thb Syn- 
chronistical Skill., to pretend to understand the Apocalypse, 
..is as fond (etc.!. 2860 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 265 
Eusebius.. undertook a synchronbtical compilation of the 
annals of all kriown nations. 1684 H. More rir/xw. ^6 
The difficult Visions. .should. .be referred *Synchronbtic- 
ally to that Prophecy also. 2835 [title) Annales Anliqui- 
talis. ^ Chronological Tables of Ancient History Syn- 
chronistically and Etbnograpbicnlly arranged. 2878 
^ERfFt Pre-Adamites 9 We are thus able to trace long 
periods of an old stone age, a new stone age. and a bionze 
age, till synchionbtically with the hislotical period we 
reach the iron age. 

Syncliroxiize (si'^kr^Shsiz), v. Also -ise. 
[f. Synchronibu : see -IZE. Cf. F. synchroniser.'] 

1. tnlr. To occur at the same time ; to coincide 
in point of time ; to be contemporaiy or simul- 
taneous. Const, wllh, 

ci6;^ Mede IFA'J. (1672) 583 The Second Court. .syn- 
chronisetb with the Times of the Beast. x68x H. More 
Expos. Dan, ii. 56 To conceive the times of the little Horn 
to synchronize with all the middle Synchronals of the. Apo- 
calypse. 2792 Burke Corr, (2844) Hb 345 To make the 
invasion synchronize with that bankruptcy, might not be so 
easy. 1B47 De Quincey Seaet Societies Wks. 2863 VI, 
24s The birth and the death,. synchronbe by a metaphysi- 
cal nicety. 2850 }tvn$ou Britiany vxn.xxs The degrada- 
tion of art which .synchronized so curiously with the revival 
of classical learning. 2802 S. Lainc Human OHgins pi 
A King of thb dynasty, Knudurhagamar, synchronizes with 
Abraham. 

b. Irons. To cause to be, or represent as, sp- 
ebronons ; to assign the same date to ; to bring 
together events, etc, belonging to the same time. 
Also absol. 

1806 Laoy MorCan lyild Irish Girl (1B67) I. xi. 1S4 (Funk) 
He has synchronized heroes who flourbned in iw’o distant 
periods. 2827 Genii. Mag. XCVII. It, 505/2 Thb little 
attempt to synchronise the date of all nations with the 
Mosaic Deluge. 1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 55 On *lhe 
25th day of second month of the seventh year of Ansey 
—a dale difficult for the historian to synemomse with our 
own exy. 2869 Rawlxnson Anc. Hist, Inlrod. 6 Nations 
accordingly, as the desire of exactness or the wish to syn- 
chronise arose, invented eras for themselves. 

2. intr. To occur at the same successive instants 
of time; to keep time with\ to go on at the same 
rate and exactly together ; to have coincident 
periods, as two sets of movements or vibrations. 

2867 Lew’ES Hist. Philos, fed. 3) I. p. xxxiii, So that the 
movements of Thought may synchronise with the move- 
ments of Things. 1869 I'yndall Notes Led. Light | 304 
Waves of ether are absorbed with special energy.. by atoms 
whose periods of vibration synchronise with the periodsof 
the -waves. ^ 2871, — Fragm. Set. (2879) H. ii. 31 Small 
motions %vhich sjrichronbe with the appearance and dis- 
appearance of the solar spots. 2889 Welch Text Bk, 
Naval Archii. iiL 60 If the double period of the ship coin- 
cides with the period of the wave, tne motions of each sjm- 
chronbe, or keep time, with the other. 

b. irans. To cause to go at the same rate; 
spec, to cause (a timepiece) to indicate the same 
time as another. 

2870 Prescott Sp. Telephone 249 The idea of synchroniz- 
ing the m^vemcnis of the two instruments.. was employed 
in telegraphy at a very early period. 2882 Bidw^ll in 
Nature 20 Feb. 346/x The two cylinders would be driven by 
clock-work, sjmenronbed by an electro-magnetic arrange- 
ment. 2882 Society 28 Nov. ii/i Unless the clock .. was 
synchronised with Greenwich time. 

Hence Synclironized ppl. a., SyTiciuronizing 
vbl. sb, and ppl, a, ; also Sy-nchronlza'tlon, the 
action of synchronizing ; Sy*ncliroiiizer, one who 
or that which synchronizes; spec, a device for 
synchronizing clocks; also, an apparatus for causing 
two electric machines to go at the same speed, qr 
for indicating the agreement or diflerence of their 
speeds. 

1828 G. S. Faber Sacr. Cal. Profhecy Picf. p. xiii. If the 
principle of abstract ^synchronisation be rejected, the 
Apocalypse., becomes a mere ebaos. 2865 Pall At all G. 
No. 134, 5/2 The synchionization of the rxth of July with 
the nominalion-day, 28S5 OciLViE(Annandale), 
nizer.,onc who or that vmbh synchronizes ; a contrivance 
for .synchronizing clocks. 19x6 Times so May 7/3 At 
luncheon time to-day the professional clock winders and 
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synchronizers win start the work of advancing by an hour the 
han^ of the clocks under their control. 1880 Echo 34 Dec. 
3/4 The synchronising.. of clocks. .by means of pneumatic 
motive power transmitted through tubes, .which has been 
found to answer adrairablv in Paris. i88z C. Wood in 
/^goro XXXIV. 436 We become comparatively intimate t 
^ere js a sympathy, a power of * synchronizing V <1x7*7 
Newton prow/. Awcodcd ii. (1,38) 191 Comparing the 
affairs of Egypt with the ‘synchronizing affairs of the Greeks 
“Sz T839 De Quincev Mod. Suierstit. Wks. 

J862 III. 293 To suppose, that by some synchronising 
miracle, the constellation bad been thenspeciallycalled into 
existence. 1889 ^YEI.CH Text Bh. Ncrocil Archit. iii. 61 
11 a ship falls in with waves of synchronising period,, .her 
rolling mil then be the heaviest. 1901 A. Russecl in 
Electr. Eev. ig July 88/a The synchronising current. 

Synclironog^ph (sinkrp-ndgraf). [irreg. £ 
Gr. aiyxpovos STNCHBONOns + -ypacpos -writing, 
-GRAPH, after chronograpk:\ An automatic record- 
ing telegraph worked by an alternating electric 
current, with a synchronously moving strip of 
perforated paper. 

1897 Westm. Gao. 34 Apr. 7/s Professor Crehore..has in- 
vented a wonderful instrument, called the syncbronograph, 
by which he claims that 3,000 words per minute can be 
telegraphed, received, and automalicafly recorded. 1897 
Sci, Amcr. 9 Oct. 231/3 Experiments with the synchrono- 
graph, recently conducted in England. 

SynchronoloCT (sigkrJ’np-Iotl^i). [f. Stn- + 
Chkonologt. ChF. synckrojiclogie^ Combined 
or comparative chronology ; arrangement of events 
according to dates, those of the same date being 
placed or treated together. Hence Synohrono- 
loglcal (si'.gkrdh^lp’d^ikal) c., pertaining to or 
constructed according to synchronology. 

1736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Synchronology , of 
the same Time. 1836 E, Caswale Pluck Examina- 

tion Papers,.. to which is added A Synchronological Table 
Of.. Events at Oxford and Cambridge. 1839 Crosthwaite 
{title) Synchronology: being a Treatise on the Historj’, 
Chronology, and hlythologj' of the Ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Phoenicians. 185* G. A. Poole in Assoc, 
Are/ui, Soc, Ke^, II. 14 A Synchronological Table of the 
Bishops of the English Sees. 

SjmcIiroilOXls(si-gkrdh3s),ii. Chitfiy scieniife 
ana technical, [f. late L. syuchronus^ a. Gr. ertry- 
Xpovos, f. ffw Stn- + xpovos time : see -ous.] 

1 . Existing or happening at the same time ; co- 
incident in time; belonging to the same period, or 
occurring at the same moment, of time; con- 
temporary ; simultaneous. Const. wUh, 

X669 Gale CrU Gentiles 1. 11. v. 56 Hercules, the Tyrian 
Commander; whom some make s^chronous with hioses. 
X77* Nucekt Hist, Fr. Gerund I, 217 It is affirmed by 
a coetaneous, syncronous, and faith-worthy author. 1833 
Lyell Prine, Geol, III, 42 Formations, which, although 
dissimilar both in organic and mineral characters, were of 
synchronous origin. 187* Nicholsok Pnlscui, 19 Syn- 
chronous deposits necessarily contain wholly different fossils, 
if one has been deposited by fresh water, and the other has 
been laid down in the sea. 1878 Bates Centr, Amer.yx. 
78 The rainy season on the coasts is not synchronous with 
that of the uplands. 

b. transf. Relating to or treating of different 
events or things belonging to the same time or 
period; involving or indicating contemporaneous 
or simultaneous occurrence. ’ 

1823 Thomasina Ross Bouierweh's Hist. S^. Lit. l. 499 
A synchronous account of all the remarkable productions of 
the polite literature of Spain. *843 Civil Eng. Arch, 
ymt. VI. 159/2 Where is the line to be drawn by>vhich 
different styles ought to have been set apart as worthy to 
afford a new starting point for synchronous treatment? 
2882-3 Schaff's Encyct. Relig. Knenvl. 1249 The synchro- 
nous history of the divided kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

e. Synckronotis curve (Geom.), a enrve which 
is the locus of the points reached at any instant by 
a number of particles descending from the same 
point down a family of curves under the action of 
gravity. 2867 Brande Sc Cox Diet, Sci.y etc. 

2 . Recnrring at the same successive instants of 
time; keeping time with', going on at the same 
rate and exactly together; having coincident 
periods, as two sets of vibrations or the like. 

2677 F. North Philos. Ess. Mns. 20 The synchronous 
motion of the pulses at the mouth of the Pipe with the 
vibrations of the included Air promote the Sound of the 
Pipe. 2733 Arbuthnot Ess. Air(J.), The variations of the 
gravity of the air keep both the solids and fluids in an 
oscillatory motion, sjmehronous and proportional to their 
changes. 2786 J. Pearsom in Jifed. Covwiun. II. 98 Pulsa- 
lion.., synchronous wth that of the radial artcr>% x866 
Dk. Argyll Reign oy Law ill. (1867) 273 The beats of a 
bird’s two wings are alwa>*s exactly synchronous. 2871 
Tyndall Fragtn. Set. (1870) I. xiv. 391 Affected by those 

undulations which are synchronous wnh their own per^s 

of vibration. 1899 All^tts S>'^t* VIII. 42 

spasms of the face and those of the palate were not syn- 
chronous. , 

b. Electr. applied to alternating currents havmg 
coincident periods; also to a machine or motor 
worklns! in time with, the alternations of curr^t. 

X90X A. Rosscll in Electr. Rev. 19 July 8S/1 The Power 
Factor of a Synchronous Motor. 

^ erron. Of uniform velocity. , 

1785 Reid Intell. Pentyrs ii. iv. 253 That relation . of syn- 
chronous vibrations which produces harmony. ^ 

Sy nclironously, ad’J- [f- + -i-’' "-J 
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1 . At the same time ; simultaneously ; con- 
temporaneously. 

179^ W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. X. 375 To mistrust the 
•^^uion of our perceiving manyldeas synchronously. cx&5< 
J, iVyldesCtrc. Set. 1. 270/1 The ttme-balis. .are lowered 
synchronously with that of Greenwich.* x38i J.S. Gardner 
in Nature 13 Oct. 558/2 Next, almost synchronously, 
Gymnosperms arc met with. 1899 AllhuiVs Sysi. Med. 
VII. 674 Symptoms of arterial ischaemia may occur syn- 
chronously with those of basal meningitis. 

b. transf. In relation to the same times or 
periods; in accordance with contemporary con-- 
ditions. 

1843 Crw/ Eng, <5- Arch. ymt. VI, 160/1 Are the archi- 
tects of the present dayalone to be limited to the servile 
imitation of stales gone before, and their whole intelligence 
limited to treating them synchronously? 

2 . (with reference to recurrent or periodic move- 
ment): At the same successive instants of time; 
at the same rate and exactly together ; in time with. 

2822-7 Good Study Med, (1829) II. 33 That the pulse, if 
the systole of the heart were the only projectile force, must 
take place, not synchronously all over the sj’stem,. .but. , 
successively through the whole line of the arterial tubes. 
CZ865 in y, lPy 7 de*s Cire. Sci. I. 214/2 These alternations 
take place., synchronously with the reversals of the currents. 
1893 Sir R. Ball <y *S“m« 19 The instrument is moved 
synchronously with the revolution of the heavens. 

^ erron. At a uniform rate, uniformly. 

1862 R. H. Patterson Ess, Hist.y Art 67 Sonorous 
bodies, .are those whose parts easily vibrate synchtanously, 
so as to give out clear musical sounds. 1872 Cohen Dis. 
Throat 18 The patient should breathe rather deeply, but 
quietly, synchronously, and without effort. 

So Sy mebronousness, the quality or condition of 
being synchronous; synchronism. In recent Diets. 

S3niclu:!OXiy (si *i)Icrffni). Gr. o■t^yxpDvor Syn- 
chronous : see -y.] ** Sy^chronissi i, 2, 2 b. 

2848 W. W. Lloyd in Numism. Chron. XI. 105 Very 
precise arrangement in sequence and synchrony. 1853 
hlERivALE Rent, Emp. xxx. (1865) III. 417 Orostus, .. 
anxious . . to find or make a synchrony between an epoch so 
important in the world’s history and one of the most signal 
events recorded in hts own crew. sBBo Aihemunt 18 Dec. 
821/2 The relics of the 'Burnt City* of the Troad favour in 
the most significant manner a synchrony with the graves in 
the acropolis of Mycen®. 

Ii Synchysis (skqkisis). Alsotfxro«.6,9 -chisis, 
7-8 -ohesis. [late L., a. Gr. cvyxvtsis, f. 
to mingle, confuse, f, Syn- -f* tc> pour, Cf. 

F. synckyse in sense i, synchysis in sense 2,] 

1 . Gram, and Rhet, A confused arrangement of 
words in a sentence, obscuring the meaning. 

1^77 PEACHAM Gard, Eloquence GJ, Synchtsis, a con- 
fusion of order, in all partes of the construction. 26x2 
Brinsley Lud, Lit, 198 They will oft haue a Synebests, 
or a disordered confusion of their wordes. 2672 Dryden 
Def. Epilogue Ess. (Ker) 1. 167 And be free Not Heaven 
it self front thy Impiety, A synchysis, or ill.placing of 
words of which Tully so much complains in oratory, a 2685 
Knatchbull Annot.N. Test., Acts xlii. 27 (1693) 333 The 
English Translator bath exprest the scnce, but not Trans- 
late strictly to the word^ which by reason of the Synchysis 
. .being not well distinguished, are not. .so rightly rendred 
as they ought. 

2 , Rath, Softening or fluidity of the vitreous 
humour of the eye; called sparkling synchysis 
(s. scintillans) when minute flakes of cholesteriii 
float in the humour, causing a sparkling appear- 
ance in the field of vision. 

1684 tr. BlaucartCe Phys. Diet. (1^3). Synchysis, a preter- 
natural Confusion of the Blood and Humours of the Eye. 
1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 99/x The peculiar softening 
of the vitreous humour called sparkling synchisis. 

Syncbytic (sinki’tik), a, rare'~\ [ad. Gr. 
a\rfyyTtK6s,l, cyrfxuvi see prec- and -ic.] Given 
to commingling or confounding. 

1877 Keightley's Mythol. Ane. Greece ^ It. i. i. ii note, 
Lobeck terms these writers sycchytic mythologists, ‘who 
think that the religions of all nations., were the same from 
the beginning’, 

Syncipital, Synoiput, obs. ff. Sin-, 

Syncke, Syncker, obs. ff. Sink, Sinker. 
Synckfoly, obs. form of Cinquefoil. 

2538 Turner Libellus, Qvinqvefolivm, synckfoly. ^ 

Synclastic (sinklocstik), a. Geom. [f. Gr. tsvv 
Syn- (alike) + aAcotoj, taken in the sense * bent *, f. 
Khay to breakj Of a curved surface ; Having the 
same kind of curvature (concave or conve-x) in all 
directions. Opposed to Anticlastic- 
2867 Thomson & T ays Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § xt8 %Vc may divide 
curved surfaces into Anticlaslic and Symclastic. A saddle 
irives a good example of the former class; a ball of the 
latter. 2875 P. Frost SolidCeom, (ed. 2) 1. 379 Any point 
of an ellipsoid is. .a point, .at which, if a tangent plane be 
drawn, the surface in the neighbourhood of the TOint lies 
eniircly on one side of the tangent plane ; such surfaces are 
called Synclastic. ^ ^ . 

Synclinal (sinklaimal, si*qkllnal), a, and so. 

[f. Gr. cvv SYN-+AAf3'«i'tobend + -AL.] 

A. adj. Geol. Applied to a line or axis towards 
which strata dip or slope down in opposite direc- 
tions ; also said of the fold or bend in such strata, 1 
or of a vallej’, trough, or basin so formed. Op- | 

posed to Anticu.val. , | 

*^2833 Ltcll Prine. Geol. III. 203 E smes of anliclimd and 
sjmcHnal lines, which form ndges and ! 

nWly parallel to each ether. 1863 Dana Man. GeoL >333- , 


SYNCOPATED 

10s A synclinal valley is a valley formed by strata sloping 
downward from either side. 2867 Murchison y/VMrraviii. 
(ep* 4) 171 The extension of the..Silurian strata. .by. .syn- 
clinal folds. ^ 2876 Pace Adv, Text'bk, Geol.sEx. 376 Ihe 
synclinal basins of London and Hampshire. 

b. transf. and ^n. Inclined or sloping towards 
each other, or characterized by such inclination. 

2880 B. E, Falkonberc Desert Life 320 Narrow avenues 
of airy palm-trees with their tops of synclinal fan-tracery. 
XM3 Agnes M. Clerke Probl. Astrophysics 1. x\. 126 Syn- 
clinal forms (as the petal-shaped structures are called) 
emerge in both, and ^ the branching effusions round the 
trapezium seem to mimic details legible in many eclipse- 
pictures. 

B. sb. A synclinal line, fold, or depression. 

J- Phillips Man,^ Geol. 142 The strata rising and 
wiling in many steep anticlinals and deep synclinals, 1874 
Raymond Statist, Mines ff Mining 5x2 The east shaft 
..bypassed the synclinal and is now cutting through the 
south-dipping strata. 

Hence or so Syncli*nally adv., in the form of 
a synclinal fold ; SyacUne (si’qklsin), a synclinal 
fold or depression ; SyncU’nical a. = Synclinal 
a , ; II SyncUaorimn. (siqklinoaTiffm), pi, -ia, 
anglicized SyncUnore (si'qklino®!), see quots. ; 
whence SynclinoTlal, -o’rlan adjs, 

2846 Worcester (citing Rogers), SyncHnical. 2855 J- 
Phillips Man, Geol. 45 The strata are syncllnally and 
antichnally bent. 2873 J. Getkie Gt. Ice Age xxl s66 Dia- 
grammatic view of synclines and anticlines. x88o Dana 
Afan, Gtol. (td. 3) 621 Tbe mountain range, begun In 
a geosynclinal, and ending in a catastrophe of displacement 
and upturning, is appropriately named a spietiuorium... 
(The word is from the Greek for synclinal, and opoy, 
mountainX Ibid. B23 After the last mentioned synclinorial 
range [of mountains] was completed. 2883 — TexUbk. Geol. 
56_(Cent, Diet.) Synclinore. 1883 A. winchell If^orld- 
Life (2889) 332 Geosyndinals are in progress beneath the 
sea, which will never attain syncHnorian crises unless some 
revolution provides supplies of sediments. 1^3 B. Willis in 
13th Ann, Rep, U. S. Geol.Surv. 11. 2x9 Ibe two great types 
of folds ate the syncline and the anticline. ITie syncline, .is 
a depression of the strata from a flat to a basin-sbaped form. 
Sj^clitic (sinkU'tik), <7. Obstet. [f, Gr. tri/ySYN- 
kXstikSs, {. K\iv€iv to bend, turn, slope.] Having 
the planes of the fetal head parallel to those of the 
pelvis. Hence SyncU’ticiem (-siz’m), also Syn- 
cUtism (si'qklitiz'm). 

2890 Billings Med, Diet., Synclitic, Synclitism. 2902 
DojtiASD Med,^ Diet., Syncliticism. 

Synclonic (sinklp*nik), a. Path, [f. mod.L. 
synclonus simultaneous spasm of several muscles : 
see Stn- and Clonic.] Applied to clonic spasms 
affecting a number of muscles at once, 

28*2-7 Good Study Med. (1829) IV, 470. 
f Syiioopa, Obs, rare, repr. F. cinq pas, 
CiNQUEPACE, a kind of dance. 

163* Lithcow Trav. iv, 155 So they leame either a French 
Syncopa, or an Italian Bergamasko. 

Syncopal (si’gkffpal), a. Path, [ad, med.L, 
syncopalis, f. Syncope. Cf. F. syncopal, f fin* (15th 
c.),] Of, periaining to, or marked by syncope. 

2689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, iv. 22 A Patient, 
decumbent of Leipothymick, or rather Syncopal fils. 27*8 
Chambers Cyel. s.v. Fever, The Syncopal Fever is that 
attended with frequent Swoonings. ,3822-7 Good Study 
Med, (1829) II. 329 As an associate disease it (re. tertian] 
is chiefly to be found united with syncopal and soporose 
affections. 2872 A AIeadows Man. Midwifety 347 The 
syncopal condition of the patient. xBm Gasquet Gt. Pesti, 
lence 9 note, Convulsions alternate with syncopal attacks. 

Syncopate (si*qkdptf>t), v, [f. late L. syncopal-, 
pa. ppl. stem of syncopare to affect with syncope, 
f. syncope Syncope.] 

1 . Cram, trans. To cut short or contract (a word) 
by omitting one or more syllables or letters in the 
middle ; also pass, to be produced by syncopation. 

2605 CAMDEsRem.,Suf7tames 130 The tyran Time which 
hath swallowed many names, bath also in vse of speach, 
changed more by contracu'ng, syncopating, curtelling, and 
mollifying them. 2B48 Veitck Grh. Verbs Irreg. ff Defect. 
s.v, Bv^tSKta, It is said that itOi-ttLc is never syncopated 
•fcevtuT. 2857 Jos. Currie Notes to Horace, Sat. i. li. 3x3 
yo/rfb is syncopated for 1862 Hadley Grk. Cram. 

(1884) 47 arju^rrjp. .sjTicopatcs all the oblique cases. 

2 . P/us. a. trans. To begin (a note) on an un- 
accented part of the bar and sustain it into the 
accented part ; to introduce syncopation into (a 
passage), b. ?Wr. To be marked by s}Ticopation. 
*[2667, 175*: see Syncopated 2.) 2776 Bobney Hist. Mut. 

I. vii. 303 [It] disturbs the metre, and .‘•yncopaies the music. 

3793 Eneycl, Brit. (1797) XII. 538 voie,^hto the treble 
syncopates in descending diatonically. 

3 . fg. or allusively, 

2904 Blackburn RieJu Hartley it 17 A succession of shrill 
yells, and oaths.., sjmeopated by the swish of the sjambok. 

20^ ' Ian \\k\* R ight Stufpx\, A retired Admiral.., whose 
forty years* official connection with Britannia s Ttalm be- 
trayed itself m a nautical roll, sj’ncopated by gout. 

Sy^lCOpated (si'gkffp^ited), ppl, a. [f. late L. 
syncopatus, pa.pple. of syncopare (see prcc.) + 

-ED 1 .] 

1 . Gram. Contracted by omission of one or more 
syllables or letters in the middle. 

366s R. Johnson Scholars Guide 3 A Circumflex tone, (N 

used over. .Words Syncopated and contracted, a.%. 

tihtcen. 3877 Abbott & MAXsriELO Gr. Cram. % 51 The 
syncopated genitive and dative singular cf words like Pfltijp. 
h irattsf, oz gen. Cut short, abbreviated. 
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1897 IVestnf. Gaz. 19 Feb. 3/1 The scrappy history, the 
political tattle, and the sjucopated gossip. 191X J. H. A. 
Hart in Expositor Jan. 83 St- Matthew’ is trjing to explain 
a syncopated report of the original pronouncement. 

2 . Characterized by sjncopation. 

1667 C. Simpson Cotnpend. Pract. Mus. 156 Of Sjmcopated 
or Driving Canon. 1752 Chasibers CycU s.v. Syncopation^ 
In sjmcopated or driving notes, the Iiand or foot is tahen 
up, or put down, while the note is sounding. 1838 G. F. 
Graham Mus. Cojjip. 28/2 This legato and syncopated style. 
1887 H, C Banister Mtu. Anal. 165 This bold imitational 
and syncopated passage. 

3 , In a state of syncope, nonce-use. 

xB?! M. Collins Mrq. Sf Merck. III. xii. 285 Ethel's 
smelling-bottle re\’ived one or two syncopated j'oung ladies. 

Syncopation (sigktJpfi'Jan). Also 6-8 sin-. 
£ad, med.L, syncopatio, -dneniy n. of action f. syri- 
copare : see Syncopate.] 

1 . Gram. Contraction of a tvord by omission of 
one or more syllables or letters in the middle; 
transf. a word so contracted. 

c 1532 Du Wes Inirod, Fr. in Falser. 89S Syncopation is 
none other thyng but abreviation of length. 1623 Penketh- 
MAN Hand/. Hon. Pref., Cains an old syncopation of 
Cauixts. 1873 F, Hall Mod. En^. 175 Such syncopations 
and compressions as gave us arbaUsi, governor^ pedant^ 
and Procter^ from arvxihalisia^ gitbemator^ fsedagogans, 
zsA preextraior. 

i-Z. Path. =3 SYh'COPE 5^. I. Obs. rare. 

1547 Boorde Brev, Health cccxxiv. (15571 103 The .324. 
Chapitre doth shewe of synoopacions or soundynge. 

3 . Mus. The action of beginning a note on a 
normally unaccented part of the bar and sustaining 
it into the normally accented part, so as to produce 
the effect of shifting back or anticipating the 
accent ; the shifting of accent so produced. 

7597 IhlonLtY /nirod. Mus, 144 If your base ascende halfe 
a note. .any of the other parts ntabin;; Syncopation. 2662 
pLAYFORD Skill Mus. viiL 28 Sincopalion is when the strik- 
ing of Time falls to be in the midst^of a Semibrief or 
Minum, &C. or, as we usually term it. Notes Driven till the 
Time falls even agai^ Ibid. (ed. 12) vui. 24 Notes of 

Sjmeopation, or Driving-Notes, are, when your Hand or Foot 
is taken up, or put doim, while the Note is sounding. 2730 
Treat. Harmony The Part of the Cadence which has the 
Ligature or Sincopalion. 1854 CkerjtbinCs Counierpovtt 17 
Syncopation should alwaj*s have a concord at the unaccented 
part 01 the bar. 288a E. Prout in Grove Did. Mus, I. 23/7 
Another vccq frequent method of changing the position of 
the accent is by means of syncopation. 

11 SyiiCOTe (sPgk^pi), rA Forms: 5syii-,5-6 
sincopis, 0 cmcopi3(5-6 -in, 6 -yne) ; 6-7 syn- 
copa; anglicized 7 aincop, 8 syncop ; 7-Byiicope- 
[In earliest use, sincopis, incorrect nom. inferred 
from sincopin (so in 13^ c. OF.), orthographic 
var. of syncopen, acc, of late L. symeope (also syn- 
copa), a. Gr. cxrfKovfj, C <rbv Stn- - f- /ror-, stem of 
kIsttuv to strike, beat, cut off, wearj'. The current 
form is based directly on the Gr. (Cf. It., Sp., Pg. 
sincQpai) For the disyllabic syncop, cf. F. syncope 
(ssehkop).] 

1 . Path. Failure of the heart’s action, resulting 
in loss of consciousness, and sometimes in death. 

In quot. 1750 in extended sense, suspension of vitality. 
CX400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 197 If ^re falle onj' Hng to 
him as syncopis. Ibid. 205 Sumtyme it makih a man to 
haue sincopin. 1525 (see Swownc 2^7 Anprew 

Srutisux^ke's Distyll. Heaters M j, The same water is verj* 
good agayast fajmtnes and dasyng named Sincopis. 1542 
Bk. Properties Herbs H iv. Rose water Is good for the 
Syncopyne- Ihid.Wvh, It isgood for..tbeSynacop 
pr.for Syncopal, c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health 1 iv. It doth 
v.'onderfuUy comfort in all kinde syncope. 26x2 Woodall 
Surg. Mate'^^^Vs. (1653) 83 Syncope Isasolution of thespirits 
which forsake the heart, a 1693 Uxyuharfs R^elais in. 
xxxxL 272 As if she were in a swoundlng Lipolhyray, benum- 
raing Sincop. 27x3 Genii. Instrxicied I. fed. 5) Suppl- IL p.xu, 
Some affirm., tbatshe had certainly expired ofaSyncop, had 
she not [etc.). 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI 1. 54 They [sc. flies 
and hutierfUesl came to life after a s^mcope of longer dura- 
tion. 2836 Mahrvat yaphet Ixxix, I found poor JSIrs. Co- 
phagos in a state of sjmeope. iQjj F- T. Roberts Handbk. 
Med.{fi&. 3) 1. 13 Death beginning at the heart Is said to be 
^ sjmeope. 2899 A llbxtiPs Syst. Med. VL 543 In Raynaud’s 
disease spasmodic contraction of the arteries occurs in the 
stage of ‘ local syncope *, 

fig. a t6st Sip. J. Sr.EFFtNc?roN Herat of Lorenzo (1652) 9 
The weaknes of our WilU are the Syncopes of Reputation. 
2^0 Carlyle Latter^. Pamph. Iv. (1872) 238 Defenders of 
the hypocrisies, the spiritual vampires. .under which Eng- 
Hnd hes in syncope. 1853 SIotley Corr. (iSZg) I. vl 184 
Five centuries after the fall of the Western Empire. .lasted 
the syncope, the comatose trance of Europe. 

2 . Gram. *= Syncopation 1. Now rare. 

1530 Palscr. 392 In the future Indycatjwe and present 
potenaall I fynde sorntj-me ^mcopa used, as bouruoyray .. 
for pourxt^yeray. 2579 E. K1 Gloss Spenierfi: Skeph. Cal.. 
May 61 Has, is a syncope, for ne has, or has siati as noxild 
for -would not. Also? Melius Inq. l i. 45 Augustin (or 
^ther Austin; for nis Name as well as his Fame suffers a 
Syncope). it^Swinton in Phil. Traw.LlV. 419 Instances 
o. such a syncope, or extrusion,, .are not seldom found In. . 
the Old Testament. Lat. Hexam. Versezi-z. 

t 3 . Mas. = Syncopation 3. Obs. 

1653 Ld. BfiouNCKER tr. Des Caries' Coxytpend. 53 
^ these Tones Dissonances are frequently used instead of 
Consonances; wbrnh is effected two w*ayes, xiz. by Diminu- 
tion, or lajmcope. /bid. 54 A Syncopa is, when the end of 
^e^N ote JO one voice is beard at the same time with the 
beginning of one other Note of an adverss part- 1659 C. 
Siv.^OHPiriszoK.U’iolisi l 26 A Greater Fourth, or De- 
fecDvc * iftn, hath this pm vjl edge, .to be Joyned, sometimes, 


to the Basse, without Syncope, or Binding. X795 Mason Ch, 
Mus. iv. 249 Syncopes and other foolish artifices. 

7 The following pcplanation (translated from the Diet, de 
Trdtoux), which is repeated In some later Diets., appears to 
be an error. 

2728 Chambers Cycl., Syncofe, in Music, signifies the 
Division of a Note; used when two or more Notes of one 
Part answer to a single Note of the other Part. (Omitted 
in later edd.] ^ 

4 . A cutting short; abbreviation, contraction; 
sudden cessation or interruption, rare. 

a 1658 Cleveland Common Place 161 Give me 

lievc by a less Syncope of Time to contract Good Friday 
and Easter both to a day. 1679 (see 2}. Cowper Task 
n. 80 Rcvclryi dance, and show, Sufier a syncope and 
solemn pause. 2835 T. Mitchell Arisiopk,, Achapt. 
Introd. p. xix, A fourth and fifth campaign, and still no sign 
of s>’ncope or pause. 

f Syncope, “U. Obs. rare. Also 5 synkope. 
[a. OF. syncoper (r^th c.), or ad. late L, syncopSre 
to Sykcopate,] 

1 . irans. a. To cut short, cut down, reduce, b. 
To s)*ncopate or slur over (a word or sjdlable). 

c 2422 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4727 And specialy pat he 
hir duetce Abrigge nagbt, ne naght syncope hir wages. 
c 1440 yaco6‘s Welt 108 pou hast scydtcchelesly JjI seruyse 
in rape, in sjmcopjmg, in ouyr.skyppyng, in omyttjrng. Ibid. 
J IS pc feend sci*de ; * J here in my sacchc sylablys & woord j*s, 
ouerskj’ppyd and synkopyd *. 

2 . Mus. a. intr. To be syncopated, b. irans. 
To syncopate. 

2728 CitAsiBERS Cycl. S.V. [with def. of *syncope’d * note as = 
dotted note, taken from Did. de Tr/vouxJ. 1752 tr. Ra- 
meau's Treat. Musick 62 ThcBass must slways syncopt in 
that case. Ibid. 112 That Note is said to be syncoped, and 
is called a Driving-note 2801 Busby Did. Mus. s.v., In 
harmony, there are three simeopes: the first is when all the 
parts s>Ticope at the same time. 

Syncopic (sinkp'pik), a. Path. [f. Syncope + 
- 1 C.] = Syncopal. 

28^ Lancet 27 Apr. 841/2 Thelocal sjmcopic and asphyxial 
stages (of Rajmaud’s disease] were usually well denned. 
18^7 AUbxiiCs Syst. Med. 11.870 lulhe laststa^e (of opium, 
poisoning]., the state may|»rtaKeof the syncopic character. 
Syncopist (si'^kd'pist). nonce-wd. [f. Syncope 
+ -IST.] One whosjTicopalesa word; spec, one who 
omits vowels or other letters, esp. in proper names 
or titles, and supplies their places with dashes, 
dots, or asterisks, as in satirical ^vriting. 

27x4 Addison Sped. No. 567 PS In order to outshine all 
this modem Race of Sj^icopists,.. I intend shortly to publish 
a Spectator that shad not have a single Vowel In it. 

So Synooplsm, the practice of so writing a 
word, or a word so ^vrilten. In recent Diets, 

t Syncopize (si'^k^poiz), v. Ohs. Also 5 -yse. 
[a. OF. sincopiser intr. to swoon, ad. med.L. syn- 
copizdre, f. syncope Stkcope. Cf. It. sincopizzare, 
Sp. sincopizar.l 

1 . intr.' To be affected with S)Ticope; to swoon, 

^ 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 25 Tbeane dydo . . bare it mochc 
inpacycntli and sorowfully & in suche angu>-ssbe of hertc 
that she swowned, syncopj-sed, & s>‘gbed. 2597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr.Chirurg. yjb/2 Fearing least he should 
grow fa)^!, orsyncoplze. 

2 . irans. Tocutshort, 'clip’, contract, syncopate, 

1642 T. TREScorZra/. i3Doe not Syncopize..tby 

words. 1680 Dalgarno Deaf Dumb Man’s Tutor 124 A 
Poetical humor of Syncopiring and contracting their words. 
Hence + Syncopization (so obs. F.), condition 
of ‘ syncopizing’, syncope. 

2597 A. M. Ir. Guillemeau’s Fr, Chirurg. Sibjt The per- 
sone most fall into s>*ncopizatione or fayntnes. 

SyUCOptic (sinkp’ptik), a. Path, [ad, mod.L. 
syncopticus, ad. Gr. cvyKoirrfKos, f. avyKh-nreiv, f. ffvy 
SYN-ri'/rdirreo' to beat, strike, weary,] — Syncopal, 
So + Synco^ptlcal a. Obs. 

16^ J. Smith Pract, Physick 142 Another [fever] is sjm- 
coptical, which is hot in respect to the Fcaver, but cold in 
icspect to the Syncope. 1859 Mayne Expos. Lex., Syn- 
copticus. s>'ncoptic. 2886 Hature 6 May 23/1 The pneu- 
matorectlc passed into the ‘ syncoptic ’ respiration. 

Syncotyledonous to -craniate ; see Syn-. 
Syncranterian (sigkuentls'rian), a, Anaf. 
[f. Gr. avv S'iH- + KpavTTjpcs wisdom teeth 4 - -IAN.] 
Having the teeth in a continnons row, as certain 
snakes : opp. to Diacbantebian. In recent Diets. 
Syncre'fec (sizikr/'tik,-kre'tik), a. {sb.) [f. Syn- 
CBEnsir, prob. after Doceiic, Docetismi\ Charac- 
terized by s}’ncretism ; aiming at a union or recon- 
ciliation of diverse beliefs, practices, or systems. 

1840 F, Barkam Alist 17 The Syncretic Society which we 
founded for the advancement of literature. 1853 Fraseds 
Mag, XLVII. 293 The philosophy which at the time Minu- 
cius vr:^ writing arrayed itself against Christianity, was., 
syn^iic. 188^ Sayce Ane. Empires East 20^ The syncretic 
spirit of Phoenidan art. 

b. sb, = SVNCEETIST. (Ogilvic, 1 883.) 

Hence Syncre-tical a. in same sense; Syn- 
cre’ticism (-siz’m) =« Syncrexish. 

xS 5 o Ld. Acton Ldi, Ixtv, (xoo6) 145 The representative 
among Belgian public tnen of this syncrctidsm, Dedeckcr. 
x 854 tr. Renan’s Life e>/yesus\ntztA. x3 A^ Minor was., 
the theatre of a strange movement of sj'ncretical philosophy. 

Syncretion (sinkrFfon). [Badly f. prec. or 
next, after concretion^ A combination or syn- 
thesis of various tenets or principles. 

1872 Contemp. Rev. Apr 664 note A loose and vague 


syncretion of Egoistic and Unlversalistic Hedonism. 2904 
Month Jan. 4 A syncretion of incompatible principles. 

Syncretism (si'gkr/tiz’m). [ad. mod.L, tyn- 
cretismus (D. Parens, 1615), a. Gr. ovyKprjTKjpos, 
{. cvyKpTjri^iiv to Syncretize. Cf. F. syncr/lisme, 
* the ioyning, or agreement, of two enemies against 
a third person ’ (Cotgr.). 

Spelt syncratism by Ash (1775). who derives it from xparoj 
power; ihe spelling is recorded by some later Diets.] 
Attempted union or reconciliation of diverse or 
opposite tenets or practices, esp. in philosophy 0: 
religion ; spec, the system or principles of a school 
founded in the 17th century by George Calixtus, 
who aimed at harmonizing the sects of Protestants 
and ultimately all Christian bodies: see Cai.ixtin 
2, (Almost always in derogatory sense.) 

16x8 Bamevelt’s Apol. Ded. A 4, We may much blush 
J thereat : yea euen as much as we patiently did for your 
! Syncreiisme, after it lighted into the bands and style of 
' lilogunlintis the Ie»uit. (ifist C. Walker //if/, Independ. 
t iiL 26 Independency* being a mcer complication andSym- 
cretismus, or rather a Sink and Common Sfewtr of all 
Errours.) 2653 Baxter Meth. Peace Const, 274 Plotting a 
I Carnal Syncretism, and attempting the reconcilement of 
Christ and Belial. 1660 Stillincfl. Iren, i, vL § 3 (1662) too 
GrDtius..whcn hee designed the Syncretism vvith the Church 
J of Rome. 1778 Apthorpe Preval.Chr. 162 This divine light 
! ..was.. obscured by the prevailing syncretism of true and 
false religion. i8gt Sir \V, Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 409 
i Their particular dissensions were merged in a general syn- 
cretism to resist the no^’cliy equally* obnoxious to all. 1839 
Hallam Lit. Eur. iiL lii. §96 It may be considered as a 
part of this syncretism, as we may call it, of the material 
and immaterial hypotheses, that Descartes [etc.]. 2853 

Fraseds Mag, XLvlI. 294 Syncretism, under every possible 
form — ethical, political, social, and theological, W'as the 
favourite policy of the Roman cmpCTors. They would have 
all the varieties of mankind called in and restaraped at the 
Caisarean mint. 2B87 A, Lang Myth, Rituat, fy Relig. xv, 
II. 94 The process of syncretism, by which various god- 
I names and god-naturcs are mingleid, so as to unite .the 
creeds of different nomes and provinces. 

SyiKDrebisb (srgkrAist). [f. prec.: see -ist. 
Cf. F. sysur/tisteJ] One who practises or favours 
syncretism ; one who attempts to unite diverse 
beliefs, etc.; spec, « Calixtin 2, Also attnb, 
1758 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cent. xv. ii. !. 
§5 margin, Tbe Platonic Syncrclisls.^ Ibid. Cent.xviL 
IML 1. 120 The Syncretists.. used their s^’arm«t cndcavotns 
to promote union and concord among Christians. 2826 C. 

I Butler Life of Crotixts xiL 201 The projects of religious 
I pacification did not cci^e with Grotius...Onc description of 
! persons, who engaged in this design, was denominated Syn- 
1 cretlsts, or Calixtines. 2890 P. H. Hunter After the Exile 
I I. ix. 281 Darius Hystaspes was not a symcrctist of the type 
I of Cyrus. 2893 y’ablet S4 Jan. 6s A syncretlst scholastic 01 
j the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 

Syncretistic (sigkri'ti-stik), a. _ [f. prec. : see 
-ISTJO and cf. mod.I.. syncretUticus (Calovins 
1682).] Belonging to, or having the character of, 

I a syncretist or syncretists ; relating to, or charac- 
terized by, syncretism. So Syncretl’atlcal a, 

^ 2764 Maclaine tr. Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. Cent, xvn.ii. ir. 
i. §2X margin, The rise of the Syncretistical or Calixtine 
controversies. 2B28 Pusey Hid. Eng, l. 57 The signal for 
the Syncretistic controversy given by Buschcr in bis work 
against (Calixtus. xB^ J. H. Newman Arians u iv. (1876) 
2x5 Zenobia..succetdra Alexander in her.. attachment to 
the sjTiCTetistic philosophy; 2842 Fraseds Mag.XXlll. 145 
A set of syncretistic legislators. 2864 C. W. King Gnostics 
dB The syncretistic sects that had sprung up in Alexandria 
29x4 Patrick Clement of A lexandria i. 4 A like sj'ncrctistic 
tendency was exhibited in Gnosticism. 

Syncretize (si’gkrAsiz), v. [ad. mod.L. jy;/* 
critizdre, ad, Gr, ffiry/fp^rifeii' to combine, as two 
parties against a third (of uncertain etymology; 
explained in the i6th and 17th c. as ‘to form 
alliances in the manner of the Cretans ’).] 

1 , intr. To practise syncretism ; to attempt to 
combine different or opposing tenets or systems ; 
+ loosely, to agree, accord. 

2673 Atso"^ Axiti'Sozzo 326 If. .we consider which of ChrisU 
spiritual Excellencies sy’ncreiize with them [sc. the types]. 
a 2698 in R. Ferguson View Eccles. 55 A Phrase which 
carneth an odd sound, and synerctizeth with the Neston^ 
Gibberish. 1698 S. Clarke Script, yustxf.lnttod. B 3, Why 
may not the extending it further be charged as a S}mcre- 
tising srith the Anlinomians? x 23 ^Eneycl. Brit.^ XV. 470/2 
Then . .syncielizing aitUude towards the New TestometiL 

2 . tratis. To treat in the %vay of syncretism ; to 
combine, as different systems, etc. 

1907 Hibbert yrxil. Jan. 276 One cannot merely syncretise 
religions. ' , 

Ii Sjmerisis. ?Ohs. [lateh., a.Gt./vynpi(Sis, 
f. (svyKpivitv to compound, compare, f. SyN' + 
KpLvciv to separate.] Comparison ; Phet, a figure by 
which diverse or opposite things are compared. 

1637 J. Smith Myst, Rhet. 207 Sync^is is a comparisoi^f 
contrary things, and divers persons in one senten<». x^3 
Ess. Edxic. Cefxilrwom. 38 All Knowledge is incre^d by 
Syncrists. 2674 M. Lewis Ess.Edue. Yottik j/AIIinstruo 
tion ought to be bysyncrisls, that is, comparing what we are 
to leam with what we know. ^ ^ . . t 

II Syncyirium (sinsi'tmm). PI. -la. Also 
anglicized syncyte (simsait). fmod.L, (Haeckel), 
f, Gr. 0VV SYN- + /n^o? receptacle, vessel, taJ:en os 
= cell (see -ctte).] A single cell or protoplasmic 
mass containing several nuclei, formed either by 
fusion of a number of cells without fusion of the 
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nuclei, or by division of the nucleus without division 
of the cell-substance, b, A structure composed 
of such cells forming the outermost fetal layer of 
the placenta. 

1877 HuxLm* Anaf. /nv, Anitn, hi. 113, 1878 Bell tr, 
Gc^cubaur j Coinji, Altai, § 26. 31 One [group of muscular 
Ussuej consists of cells simple in form, the other of fibres 
derived from cell-aggregates, or from sjmeytia; the latter Is 
. ^5’’ ^he presence of numerous celPnuclei. x8og 
Allbtitis Syst, Med, VI, 260 The presence of emboli of pla- 
cental giant-cells (sjmcylium) in the pulmonary capillaries 
in cases of puerperal eclampsia, 1909 J. "W. Jeskinso.v 
Ex^c?nm, Evihryol, 55 The fusion of distinct cells into a 
syncytram, as m the trophoblast. 

Hence Syncytial (-si-tial) a., of the nature of 
or pertaining to a syncytium; Syncytiolyse 
(-laiz) V. [cf. next], to canse destruction of the 
syncytium (see b above) ; Syncytiolysin (-p'lisin) 
[Lysin] (see quot.) ; || Sy-noytio'ma [mod.L. 
after sarcoma, etc.], a tumour of the syncytium 
(sense h) ; Syncytioto’xin (see quot.). 

A^tlienxurn 29 June 842/1 The origin of the ova from 
“synej-tial mas'ses of protoplasm. 1903 Thaixr Schninns' 
PatJu Pathol, Anat, 545 Syncjaial masses, or trabecuUe 
of sjmcytial cells. 1905 Brit. Med. yrnl. 26 Aug. Efit. 
Carr., Med. Pit. ^slt. ^Sjmcytiolj'sing antibodies. 1913 
Dorlan'd hied. Elct, (ed.7), * Sync^dialyrin, a lysin destruc- 
tive to the sjmeytium. Ibid., *Sy»eyiiotoxin, a toxin that 
has a specific action on the syncytium. 

Syiid(e, var. of SiSD sb. and v. 

Syndactyl (sindm-ktil), a. and sb. Also -yle. 
[a. F. syndaciyle (Cnvier), f. Gr. aiv Syn- + 
hcLKTuXos finger, Daoty'L.] a. adj. Having some 
or all of the fingers or toes wholly or p.artly united, 
as certain mammals (e. g. kangaroos) and birds 
(e. g. kingfishers and web-footed birds), b. sb. A 
syndactyl animal. So Syndactylic, Synda'cty- 
lons cdjs.^ Synda'ctylism, Synda'ctyly [F. 
s)‘ndaciylie\, the condition of being synidactyl, esp. 
as a malformation or deformity ; Synda'ctylized 
ppl. a., rendered syndactyl. 

1836 SwAiNSON N‘at, Hirt, Birds l. iv, 1. 148 This union of 
the two outer toes, which, according to M. Cuvier’s views, 
makes them *syndactyle. 1872 Coues N". Avier. Birds 178 
The middle and outer toes are perfectly coherent for a great 
distance, constituting the syndactyle.,foot. 1835-6 Todds 
CycU Anai, I. 267/1 note^ The inner toe being deficient; 
and the two other anterior ones being united as in the other 
•Syndactyles, 1^0 Wrewell Pliihs, Induct. Sci. I. Introd, 
p. cxi, To anglicize the terminations of the names which. . 
Cuvier gives..; thus ..the Passerines, ..the S^dact>’ls. 
183s Partinctok Brit, Cycl. Nat, Hist, 1. 441/2 *Syiidacty- 
lie feet. These [birds] ha>*e all the three front toes united. 
1889 Buck's Handhk. Med, Sei. VIII. 535/1 *Syndactylism 
in the lower extremity is less rare,.. it is not uncommon to 
see two of the toes united as far as the first inte^balangeal 
joint. 19x5 Man XV. X76 Photographs and skiographs of 
members of a family showing hereditary syndactylism and 
polydactylism. 1908 Biometrika Mar. 27 when two fingers ; 
are closely *s3’ndactylised the nails are also united, 183$ | 
Penny Cycl* 1 v. 156/2 Bee-eater, .one, .of the ’s^mdactylous 
tribe, whidi have the external toe nearly as long as the 
middle one, and both joined together up to the penultimate 
articulation. 1898 Guide Mammalia Brit. Mus. 109 The 
feet [of wombats] show a slight tendency towards a syn- 
dactylous structure. 1864 Reader 13 Feb. 205/2 Union by 
integument, or ‘ ^syndactj'Iy of the three middle digits. 

Syndale, -all, obs. ff. Sendal. 

Syndaw: see Sikdaw. 

Synde, obs. form of Shend 
cszjs 26569 Bruttus ous wolleJ» sjmde. 
Syndectomy (sinde-ktomi). Sitrg-. f. 

Gr. Gvvdefffios ligament (cf. Stitdesmo-) + €«to/u 7 
excision.] Excision of a strip of conjunctiva around 
the cornea; peritomy. 

2869 G. Lawson D/r. £>^(1874) 19 Syndectomy— Peritomy. 
—This operation was first practised by Dr. Fuman, of Pari& 
in 1862. It consists in excising a band of conjunctii’a and 
subconjunctival tissue, .from around the cornea. Ibid, 20, 1 
have on several oc^ions performed syndectomy as a pre- 
liminary to inoculation. xBSg [see Peritomy]. 

II SyndeudrilUlI (sindeudrmm). Eool* PI. 
-ia. [mod.L., f. Gr. cvy SrK~ + 5 ivdpoy tree + 
-ittm.'} The tiiick flat quadrate disc suspended 
from the umbrella by the dendrostyles in rhizo- 


stomous hydrozoans. 

'1^59 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa i. 18 IntheRhirostomids 
a complex tree-like mass, .is suspended from the middle of 
the umbrella... The main trunks of the dependent polypi- 
ferous tree. .unite above into a thick flat quadrate disc, the 
syndendrium, which is suspended by.. the dendrostyles. 

Synder, obs. form of Cikdeb, Su^■DEB, 

II Synderesis. Ohs, Also 5 synderesys, 6 sin- 
deresis, 6-7 synderisis, 7 synth-, sintlieresis. 
[med.L. synderesis, repr. med. (and mod.) Gr. 
pron. of avmr^prjais SVA'TERESIS.^ Cf. E. synderhe, 
f sinderese. It. sinderen, Sp. sinderesis, Pg- 
deresis.'] » Synteresis. 

c 1400 Pil^* Sotvle I. xriii. (1B59) 19 [Sathimas loq.] Come 
forth, thou foule Synderesys, and say what thou knon^t of 
this fals pilgrj'm. ^1420 ?Lydc, ^H^y <^<^^937 
Macrocosme was the name of the fclde,,ln the m^des 

therof stood Consdence. . . S>*nderesys sate hvin walhjm 

clo^ as in a parke, Wth hj-s tables in h>’s hand her dMj*s 
to m-ukR. i4JS - DeGmLPitgi-. ■I9«3 Synd=r2S5-s. A s ra 
myche for to scyn,..Thc hiher party of Resoun. Wherby 
\ man shal best discerne Hys consaence to goveme. 1531 
Dial, on Laws En^. i. ?:iii. 3* Sinderesis is a natural! por%-er 


of the soule setle in the hyghest parte therof, mouynge and 
sterrynge It to good, & abhonynge euyll. 1598 Marston 
Sat. 111. viu. Poems (1879) 172 Retume, retume sacred Syn- 
dcr^is, Inspire ow liuncks. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out 
of Hunu nx, jv, The soules Synderisis. 1600 W. Watson 
Eecacerdon (1602) sjx Some sparks of Sjmderesis, and the 
lawes of re^n. 1603 Dckker & Chettle Grzssil irr. ii, 
1 thought (by the Syntheresis of my soule) I had not been 
impenshed. 1651 J. FCreake] tr. A^itpds Occ. Philos i 
1x11. 140 men they (se, passions of the soul] follow the 
Intellectual apprehension, .. they are called intellectual! 
passions, or synderesis. 

b. Remorse or prick of conscience, (Cf. F. 
sj’nd&He.) 

1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosfs ComJ!l. IP’oman l 39 It is no 
great pnviledg to be exempt from care or unquietnes, as 
unto stones to be free from maladies, and beasts from a 
feeling of Synderesis. 1651 Howell yenice 183 Being per- 
swaded to a moderation of life by that Synedresis [sic], that 
touch of conscience, which corns somtimes by nature. 

Hence + Synde'resize (sind-) Zf, frans,^ 
make conscientlons ; to discharge conscientiously. 

x6oo Tourneur Transf. Metam. xxxsi. Wks. 1878 II. 202 
Pull off their golden maske. And bid them strait sindereske 
their task& 

Sjrnderique, error for syndeiique, Sta'detic. 
Syndery, obs. Sc. form of Sdkdry. 
Syudesmo* (smde*smo), before a vowel syn- 
deszn-, repr. Gr, avvZeapLos that which binds to- 
gether, a ligament, in recent terms of anatomy. 
Syndesmi*tis, (a) inflammation of the ligaments ; 
(<5) inflammation of the conjunctiva. Syndesmo- 
do’ntoid a* {sb.), applied to the articulation formed 
by the transverse ligament of the atlas vertebra 
and llie odontoid process of the axis. Syndesmo*- 
graphy, description of the ligaments (Dnnglison 
1844). SyndesmoTogy, that branch of anatomy 
which treats of the ligaments. Syndesmo'sis, 
the union of two bones by a ligament ; hence 
S5rndesmo*tic a* Syndesmo'tomy, dissection or 
surgical section of ligaments. 

1848 Dunclison Hfed, Lex, (ed.7) s.\\OpltihaIiusa^ OfJf 
ihalmia memhranorum I=]Conjunctivitrs,..*Sjmdesmilis. 
Ibid,, .. inflammation of articular lieaments, 

1891 Cent. Dict.s *SyndesModontoid adj. xgox Dorlano 
Med. Diet. (cd. dit Syndesjno-odontoid* the posterior of the 
two atlo-axoid articulations formed between the anterior 
surface of the transverse ligament and the back of the 
odontoid process. 1799 Med* fmt* II. 400 Elements of 
Myologj' and *SFndesmoIogi% ^ 2831 R. Knox Cloquet's 
Anai. 8 The study of anatomy is commonly di\*ided..inlo 
several distinct branches,. .03teolog3\.Syndesmology [etc.]. 
lyzCiitoiitiO Anat, Bones The Rolu!a..is connected to 
the Tibia by a strong *Sj’ndesmosis. x88s Buck's Handbk. 
Med, Sci, L zoo/s False, fibrous, or inconiplele, anchylosis 
(syndesmosis) may be either intra-articular or extra-articular, 
x^ Dunclison Med, Lex. (1848), *Syndesmotomy„, dis- 
section of the ligaments, x8S8 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sci. 
VI. 778/x Syndesrnotom^, or the subcutaneous division of 
ligaments, is employed., in the reduction of old dislocations. 
Syndetic (sindc’tik), a. [ad. Gr. ouvSerewds, 
f. cwSfiy to bind together.] Serving to tmite or 
connect; connective, copulative. So Syade'tical 
a, ; hence Synde^tically adv. 

The incorrect form synderique in quot. 1621 Is due to the 
Fr. orig, {uetfs synderiques, which is copied by (^tgrave). 

2621 Loocr Summary Dn Bartas i. sSo The Tendons., 
which the Physidons (after Hippocrates) haue called Syn- 
dertque [read Syndetique] Ncrues, xSpi Cent. Dict.,^ Syn- 
detic, Syndeticaf. i^S Funk's Stand, Diet., Syndetically, 
Syndiagnostic : see Syk-. 

Syndic (simdik), sb. Also 7 sin-, Byndique, 
(sin-, syndict), sindicke, syndike, 7-8 sin-, 
syndick, 7-9 sindic, (8 syndsc) ; also in L, 
form, 7 sin-, syndiens. [ad, F. syndic, t 
(r4th c.), delegated representative, chief magistrate 
of Geneva, f critic, censor, = Pr. sendegne. It. 
sindaco controller, sjTidic, Sp. sindico syndic, re- 
corder, assignee, Pg. syndico deputy, delegate, ad. 
late L. syndicus advocate or delegate representing 
a to>vn, a. Gr. ovvZiKos defendant’s advocate, f. 
civ Svif- + 5tA*7 judgement.] 

L An officer of government having different 
powers in different countries; a civil magistrate, 
one of several such, entrusted with the affairs of 
city or community; spec, each of four chief 
magistrates of Geneva. 

xfior R. Johnson <5- Comurx. (1603) 53 ’Hie towne 

[se. Geneva] is gouemed by a counsel! of two hundred, . .out 
of which is chosen an other counsel, composed of fiue 
twenti^ and out of these fower cspeciall men, called bin- 
diques, who haue the managing of thcwholecommonwc^. 
1654 Whitelocke 7 rrJ, Swed, Emb. (1772) I- ^42 * he 
three presidents, who are the principal magistrates of the 
town, with the syndict, who is in nature of recorder, a iTw 
Evelw Diao' 16 Oct. 1644. to anker ur^er 

Pharos. .at the mouth of the Mole of Genoa.. .Towarts 
c>’enin"' we., came on shore.. where after strict «aminaliea 
by the S>'ndics, we fete.]. *7*7 Berkel^' JV.vr Italy 
Wks. x 87X IV. S77 lo Foria thej'mive a S3'ndic for supreme 
X733 HA.WAV T?ae,. (,,62) II. Tu. .5 Th2r2 
arc also four sindics, or lawyers, who net as secretaries of 
the state [at Hamburg]. 1792 ^ iV 

83 Turned aside to Auvergnac, the scat of the count de la 
Bourdonaj*e, to whom I had a letter.. « a person ab.e to 
give me every species of intelligence reLlive to Bretagne, 
hznns for fi^-e-a^d-twcatr j-o” ‘,5 

noblesse. x8xa Br.\ckenjudce Ftews Lcutstana (t3i4) X3S 


SYHDICAIiIST. 

Each district had its commandantjorsyndic. These were the 
J in ci\nl matters, .and had also command of themilitia. 

iS8z OoiDA iUarxww«I.x8The little bandhalted.,mthe 
midst of the cathedral square while the captain bade farewell 
to the syndic of the town. 

2 . One deputed to represent, and transact the 
affairs of, a corporation, e.g. a university; spec. 
in the University of Cambridge, applied to mem- 
bers of special committees of the senate, appointed 
by grace for specific duties. 

1607 T. Ridley Fiezv Civ. 4 Ecelcs. Law 4 What Is the 
whee of a Procurator, Solicitor, or Sindict, or Factor? 16x2 
Donne d.et.io Sir H, Goodere 9 Apr., A Book written 
against the Popes jansdiction..by one Richer, a Dr. and 
byndique of the Sorbonists, 2662 Grace Senate Univ. 
Ca/,:b.s2 July in Kennett Register (172S) I. 733 May it 
please j'ou, that Dr. Gunning and Dr. Pearson may be 
ynnr legal Syndicks..to treat and conclude with the said 
Archbishop. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 427 As a Proctor has 
the hiMagement of the Business of particular Individuals ; 
so a SjTidick manages the Affairs of aggregate Corpora- 
*777 Phil* Trans. LXVII. 40S Mr. Leyser, sj’ndic 
®ftbe mines was.. at the top of the pit. 18x4 Monthly 
Mag. Apr. j^3/i The [printing] machine has been exhibited 
Vr- ® Syndics of the press at Ckimbridge. x8i8 Ranken 
Hist. France IV. iv. IV. 324 The S5mdic was the general 
pr^rator or agent of the universitj’. xSax C Butler 
Htst. Mem. Engl. Catholics Iv, § 2, IV, 13 The greater 
^nojis constituted the chapter. .with.. an officer called a 
wndic to transact their temparal concerns, 2867 Chambers'- 
Encycl, IX. 255/2 The various trading companies in Paris 
^d the university had also their sjmdics. 2906 W. Walker 
John Calvin i, xi The Sorbonne, under the lead of its 
syndic, Noel Bcda, condemned his views in April, 1521, 
f 3. A censor of the actions of another. Obs. 
x6ix CoTCR., Syndic, a Sindicke, Censor, Controller of 
manners. ^ 26x7 Sir D. Carleton Lett. (1775) 208 To make 
them sensible. .of the wTong..in playing the sjmdic of the 
actions of so great a prince. 1638 Drumm. of Hauth. 
Irene Wks. (17x1)^165 It b not lawful fora subject to be a 
syndick of the actions of his prince. 1658 Phillips, 

4 . Greek Hist. The title of \-arions officials at 
Athens and elsewhere (see quots. and Smith’s 
Did, Gr. and Rom, Antiql). 

1682 Wheler ycum, Greece v. 391 Let the Commons 
chuse SjTidicts, that all things which are done against evil 
doers, may be e.tecuted without Reproof. *745 Pococke 
Descr. East II. ii. hl xiv. 179 They have two or three 
(jTcek ^'ndics on the of the people, to take care that 
the anlient laws of the island [sc. Cepoalenia] are observed, 
2B08 MrtTORD Hist. Greece V. § 4. 1. eSt The new law being 

E repaxed by this numerous committee, five officers, called 
yndics, were appointed to defend the old before the 
assembly; which then decided between the two. 

6. (See qnots.) rare'"^, 

X728 Chambers O’c/. [from Did, de TrHouxJ, ,^ndie,,z 
Person appointed to solicit some common Affair, m herein he 
himself has a Share ; as happens particularly among several 
Creditors of the same Debtor, who fails. x&(6 Worcester, 
Syndic. .{French law) an assignee. 1847-54 Webster s.v., 

As in France, syndics are appointed by the creditors of a 
bankrupt to manage the property. 

Hence Syndicsliip = Stxdicate sb, i. 

2706 Philups, Syndicate ot Syttdichskil. 

t Syndic, V. Ohs, rare^"^. [ad. F, sy^tdiquer 
to criticize, censure, It. stndacare to look over 
accounts, censure, Sp. sistdtcar to accuse, ad. 
med.L. syndicare to e.xamine, f. syndictis Syndic.] 
trans. — Syndicate v.ix cf. prec. 3. 

1609 Daniel Civ. iFars lu. xc, The^*, who tooke to 5371- 
dicquein this sorte The Actions of a hlonarch. 

tSyndicable, a. Obs, rare~^. [ad. obs. F. 
syndicalfle, f. syndiqtter : see prec.] (See qnot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr. (from Cotgrave), Syndicahle 
subject unto examination, censure, or controImenL 
Syndical (si’ndikal), a. [ad. F. syndical, f. 
syndic Syndic sb."] (Jnly in syndical chamber 
(occas. union) « F. chambre indicate, a union of 
people engaged in a particular trade, for the pro- 
tection of their interests ; a trade-union. 

1864 Gd. 877/2 Skin-dressers, glovcrS| whitesmiths, 

harness-makers, &c., all dwell upon the iiecessit3roffonning 
in France ‘syndical chambers,*— i.e., authorised trade 
* ‘"es, for their respective trades... The}* look to this 
cal chamber 'to extinguish strikes. *007 IFestm.Gas. 
r. 22/1 The S>*ndicnl Chamber of Chemical Product 
jianufaclurers. 

Syndicalism (sPudikahVin). [ad. F. J/zraV- 
calisme, f. syndical'. see prec, and -isii.] A move- 
ment among indnstrial workers having as its object 
the transfer of the means of production and dis- 
tribution from their present owners to unions of 
workers for the b«iefit of the workers, the method 
generally favoured for the accomplishment of this 
being the general strike. 

See Sir A. Cla}* Syndicalism^ <5* Labour, 1911, A. W. 
Kirkaldy Economics fy Syndicalism, 1914. ^ 

1907 Centemf. Rev. June 778/Syndicali5m lias a had 
odour with the ‘ respectable * artisan. 19x2 J. H, Haslev 
in Centemf Rev. hlar. 349 Sj-ndlcalism.ppen or baptised 
under the name of Industrial Unionism, is one of the un. 
settling influences in the worid of workers. 

So Syndicalist [F. syndicaliste), an adherent or 
advocate of svmdicalism. Also attrib. 

XO07 Ration 23 Kov. 250/1 Tlie S>T.dicaJl5ts urged a 
general strike, rot only of the rallvva>-s, but of all workmen, 
thus hoping to throw the whole country bto .inarch}*.^ 1907 
S. Dewey in Atlantic Monthly 276/2 The Sv-ndlcalW- 

laavement— a sort of rcvolutionar3\ as distinguished from 
politi^, tradc-uElonism. X91X G. E. Shaw In Times 
24 Oct. g/oTlic most dangerous rivals of the Parliamcut-iry 
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SYNECDOCHE, 


SYNDICATE. 

Labour Parlies in France and England just now are the 
Syndicalists. 

Syndicate (si*ndik^t), sb. Also 7 syn-, sin- 
dicat. [ad. F. syndicat office of syndic, body of 
syndics, + censure, = Pr. sendegai^ It. sindacato 
rendering of accounts, order, permission, Sp. sin- 
dicado syndicate, sindicato office of syndic, ad. 
med.L. *syndicatus^ f. syndicus Syndic : see 

-ATE i.] 

L The office, status, or jurisdiction of a syndic. 
1656 Bloukt Glossogr, (from Cotgrave), Syndicate the 
office or degree of a Syndic!:. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 10 
Being of the little Council leads one to the Sindicat. 1718 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. SyndtCf The Syndicate comes by Turn 
to sixteen Persons. 

2 . A council or body of syndics; a university 
committee appointed for some specific duty (see 
Syndic sb. 2) ; also, a meeting of such a body. 

16*4 Darcie Birth of Heresies To Rdr., The Venetians. . 
haue a supreame Magistracie, which they call a Syndicate, 
that once in a few yeeres, suruey all the Offices and Digni- 
ties in their Common-wealth, 183* ir, SismondCs Hat, 
ReJ>, xL 246 They were obliged to render an account of 
their administration before a syndicate charged with an 
examination of their conduct. 1835 in Willis & Clark 
Cainbridge (1886) III. 115 The Syndicate apjwinted ‘to 
consider and report to the Senate, upon, .the Library, &c.* 
.. recommend the appointment of a special Syndicate for 
making enquiries fete.]. Jhid, xi6 ARoommr the Vice- 
Chancellor for holding Syndicates or other uses. x86i Ld, 
Brougham Brit, Const, App, iii. C1862) 429 The office of the 
Syndicate [in the Dutch Republic] was to watch over the 
(institution established by law. 

3 . A combination of capitalists or financiers 
entered into for the purpose of prosecuting a scheme 
requiring large resources of capital, esp. one having 
the object of obtaining control of the market in a 
particular commodity. Hence, more widely, a 
combination of persons formed for the promotion 
of an enterprise ; tsp. a combination for the acquisi- 
tion of articles, etc. and their simultaneous pub- 
lication in a number of periodicals; also, a com- 
bination of newspapers controlled by such a body, 
1865 Pfdl Mall G, 26 Oct. 1 The shares of the promoters 
..are thrown into a common stock, and put at the disposal 
of a secret committee, called by the harmless and, indeed, 
rather pretty name of a ^syndicate*. Our language owes 
this term, we believe, to certain French financiers, 1876 
World V. No, icg. 5 Extensive purchases of railroad stocks 
were made by Syndicates. X877 Giffen Stock Exch, 
Securities 4,ii’K ‘sjmdicate* may betaken as a general alias 
for aaycombinalion of speculators on the Stock Exchange 
to force prices in one direction or the other. It is oftenest 
used in the narrower sense of a combination or partnership 
to introduce and sell a newly created security to the public. 

Standard og Nov., The conclusion of the contract 
with a powerful Syndicate for raising 8,000,000 to com* 
pleie the Northern Pacific Railwayin three months. 1889 
Sat, Rev, x6 Mar. 300/x Such a syndicate of quacks and 
dupes as those who have lately undertaken to run Mr. 
PamelL 1889 Public Opinion (U.S.) x6 Feb., What are 
called newspaper sjmdicates are rapidly extending their 
field of action. By the establishment of offices not only in 
America, but at Paris, Berlin, Vienna,, .they are able atone 
«roke to confer world-wide fame on any author whose work 
is at their dis^saL x8po J, Hatton B^ Order 0/ Czar 
[1891) xoS It*s like a bear transaction against a strong syn- 
dicate. ^891 Aikenasum 12 Sept. 356/3 The first insral- 
ment..wni appear next month in a ‘syndicate’ of English 
and American newspapers. 

SjTldicate (srndik^it), V. [In sense l, f. 
med.L. syndicat-, pa.ppl. stem of syndicare (see 
Stmdic z'.). In other senses, f. prec.] 

■}■ 1 . irans. To jndge, censure. Obs. 
xfixo Donne Pseudo-martyr X54 Not how hce shall iudge 
imickeand dead at his second coming, but how his Vicar 
shall inquire, Examine, S>mdicatc, Sentence, Depose : yea, 
Murdtr Princes on earth. 1627 Hakewill A^ol, iv. ii. 4 4. 
290 .Aristotle. .vndertooke to censure & syndicate both his 
Master, Md all other Law-makers before him. 1641 Mar- 
combes in Lismore^ Papers Ser, u. <i8E8) IV. 203 Those 
that haue but mediocre [employments] are soe much ob- 
s^ed and Syndicated. 182* .Mrs. Nathan Lan^eaih 
o* that I had to syndicate her oppressors I 

2 . To control, manage, or effect by a syndicate ; 
esp. to publish simultaneously in a number of 
periodicals (see Syndicate sb, 3). 

z83z^ Pall Mall G.y^ Nov. s/aGovemment loans, .arcall 
‘syndicated ‘—deposited, that is, in the strong boxes of the 
finance houses interest^ in their success. 1889 Ibid. 
20 Feb- 6/2 Mr. W. F. Tillotson. .first acclimatized in this 
country the American system of ‘ syndicating ' fiction. x89t 
‘Max O’Reli.* FrcTtchm, in Amer. 240 Dr. Talmage syn- 
dicates his sermons, and they are^publish^ in Monday's 
newspapers in all quarters of America. 1892 Daily Hews 
13 Feb. 7/2 It is probable that the issue is only syndicated 

3 . To combine into a syndicate, 

i88q Pall Mall G, 3 May c/r To underwrite,.. syndicate, 
or othenrise provide working capital for bona fide mining 
companies. 1892 [see syndicated below}. 19x6 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 539 A mortgage by bonds, which the bank^..will 
probably share with other banl^ with whom it is syn- 
dicated. 

Hence Syndicated///. SyTidicatingt/^/. 
ai6g2 Urguharfs Rabelais iit. xx>'L 2x5 Syndicated 
cockI<Tr7^.syndicqu^ i826 July 52 There 

is time-bargain syndicating for those who prefer a modem 
road to min. xB^ E. RL Cuerke in Dublin Rev. Apr. 367 
The conditions of trade In the United States under the 
syndicated system. 1892 Dally Hews 24 Feb. 4/8 Outda.. 
has lashed oat against agents, syndicates, and the sjmdi- 
cated, 1E92 Times 14 Oct. 7/2 The proportion of sjudi- 


cated, or as we should say, of union workmen in France. 
1893 Aihensnm 5 Aug. 193/1 Theprindples of the syndi- 
cating of literary material. 

Syiidicateer (simdikatiau). [f. Syndicate sb, 
-h -BEB.] A member of a (financial) syndicate. 
1906 Btackw, Mag, Jan. 146/1 The s\mdicaleer-in-chicf 
was Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 1908 Sir CL Wyndham in Daily 
Tel, 26 Mar. 9/2 Ihe sinews of war are to be provided by 
millionaires; in other words, our old friends the syndi- 
cateers. 

S5nidication (sindik/i-J^n). [In sense i, ad. 
med.L. syudicdliOt -omvi examination (cf. obs. F. 
syndication censure, criticism, Pg. syndica^do in- 
quiry), f. syndicare (see Syndic vi). In sense 2, 
f. Syndicate v, : see -atiok.] 
fl. The action of judging. Ohs, rare. 

1650 Hoddeis De Carp, Pol, ii. ix. § 6 . iSs It is therefore 
necessary, that there be a Pov/cr Extraordinary., for the 
Syndication of Judges and other Magistrates, tliat shall 
abuse their Authority. 

2 . The action or process of forming a syndicate. 
x88y Christian Union ^ June (Cent. Diet.) The age of 
syndication, hypothecation, and stock-watering. 19x0 
ggth Cent. Aug. 244 The .system of syndication has killed 
free competition at home. ^ 19x6 Times 8 May 7/6 'I'he 
(German aniline dye companies. .announced another impor- 
tant step towards the syndication of practically the whole 
industry. 

Syndicator (si*ndikfitai). [In sense i, ad. 
med.L. syndic&tor tsiOJtCmox (cf. obs. F. sindicateur 
examiner, censor, Sp. sindicador informer, pro- 
secutor), agent-n. f. see Syndic v. and 

-OR L In sense 2, f. Syndicate sb, or v,] 
fL One who judges; a judge. Obs, rare. 
x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 245 In Capitall matters, sates 
your great Syndicator, it is lawfull to redeeme the Xde^per 
fas ne/as. (1768 Boswell Citrx/Vaiii. 153 The procura- 
tors.. choose some persons of high credit and respect, as 
syndicatori.. -These make a tour through the different pro- 
vinces, as our judges in Britain go the circuits... These 
sjmdlcators arc exceedingly beneficial.} 

2 . One who forms a syndicate. U, S- 
1891 Cent. Did., Syndicator, one who syndicates, or 
effiectssales. (Recent.) 1896 kV/V/’(N.Y.) 12 Nov.5 Alarge 
class of capitalists and 'syndicators*. 

Sjmdir, Syndoc, Syndon(e, Syndow, Syn- 
dre, Syndii(e; see Sunder tz., Sintoc, Sindon, 
SiNDAW, Cinder, Sundry. 

[[Syndxome (si*ndrdmi). Also 7 syndrom. 
[modL., a. Gr. f, cvv + bpofi- 

: bpaftiw to run.] 

L Pat/i. A concurrence of several symptoms in 
a disease ; a set of such concurrent symptoms, 

JS4X Conj>soCalyen*sTerap,aBilj, They enquyre the 
cause prymytyfe as partye of all the syndrome. 1605 Daniel 
Queen* s A rcadia 1 11. iL (t6o6) F ij, That so we may preuent 
the syndrome Of Symtomes. 1670 jVIaynwarino Vita 
Sana vi. 75 The syndrom is lethal, x^ Allbult's Syst. 
Med. VI. 207 Charcot’s syndrome has in a number of re- 
ported cases been a precursor of artcrio-sclerolic gangrene. 
•f‘ 2 , transf, ox gen. A concurrence, concourse; 
a set of concurrent things. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 11. jii. 66 This motion is 
termed coition, and that not made by any faculty attractive 
of one, but a Syndrome andconcoursc of each. X65X Dices 
Hew Disp. Pref. 7 A farraginous Sjmdrome of Knaves and 
Fools. 1631 Charceton Ephes. ^ Cimm. Matrons ii. (j 668) 
Pref., Distracted with a syndrome of Remorse, Fear, Anger, 
and Despair. x66x Glakvill Scepsis Sci. xx^^ (1665) 156 
Every single motion owning a dependence on such a Syn- 
drome of pras-required Motors, 

Hence Syndromic <r., of or pertaining to the 
syndrome or combination of symptoms in a dise.ise. 

1890 Smithsonian Rep. 648 The syndromic episodes, the 
extreme manifestations of dis-equilibrium, 

Syndry(e, obs. forms of Sundry. 
Sy2ld3raSinia3X (sindaiise’zmian), a, Anthrop. 
[f, mod.L, syndyasmus, ad. Gr. cwbvaafwx coupling, 
pairing, sexual intercourse, f. owSudfcir, f. avv 
Syn- + cva(uv to couple, f. bvo Two : see -ian.] 
Pertaining to or marked by sexnal union without 
exclusive coition or with temporary cohabitation. 

1877 L. H. Morgan Ancient Society iii. i. 3B4 The Syn- 
dyasmian or Pairing Family. .was founded upon marriage 
between single pairs, but without an exclusive cohabitation. 

Syndyr, obs. form of Cinder. 

Syne (s 3 iR)» {cojiJ.) Sc. and north, diaL 
Forms: 4 seine, syn, 4-(> (9) sine, 5 soyn(e, 
syen(e, syon, (8-9 saan), 4- syne. [Contracted 
form of ME. J^//;r«,SiTHEN, perh. inflnenced by ON. 
slbaii', cf. Hyne, Thyne, Whyne for Hethen, 
Tbethen, AVhethen. Thenorthem-English spell- 
ings wth rimiDg with E, are common to 

all four words; their phonological significance is 
obscure- See also thecorrespondingfoim with short- 
ened vowel, Sin adv, * cf- Sen adff, and Sene adv.] 
1. Directlyornextaftertbat; at the next moment; 
immediately afterwards; then, thereupon ; «= Since 
A- I. (Occas. strengthened by afieri) 

X3.. Gosp. Hicodemus^xoS^igjsiXba. MS.) In aramalbl he 
set me seine {rimes hein, fein]. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 
216 Valtir, steward of Scotland syne. That than wes hot ane 
berdlas hyne. Com vithaTOutofnobillmen. ex4ooMAUNDEV- 
(Roxb.) i, 4 mm passer thurgh kc land of Psmeeras., 
and seyne to k® citte of Bradrcnople and seyne {ed. 1839 
aftre) to )« citce of C^cnstaatynoplc. 02400 Song Roland 


826 All the cursed men to mahoun criene, ledes them on the 
lond, hold to-gedur seyne. 0x425 Wyntoun Cron. nr. ix. 
1085 And there it wes syne mony day. 01475 Rau/Coihear 
87 First to lofc, and syne to lak, Peter I it is schame. 1513 
Douglas /Ends i. ix. 78 My fader.. The riche rcalme of 
Cyper waistit by weir, And wan it syne. 2561 Wik^ct 
Four Scoir Thre Quest, xlvl Wks. (S.T.S.) I. xo6 Be recon. 
cilit with ihi brother, and syne cum and offirthi gift, a 1568 
Wyfe 0/ Anchtermuchty 4^ (Bann. MS.) And the gudman 
raiss eftir syne, a 1585 Montgomerie Cherrie is ^lue 515 
First spye baiih, syne try baith. i68x Colvil Whigs 
Supplic. (1751) 37 He empties all the water, syne He fills 
the place with brandy-wme. 2724 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. 
(X733) I. 28 He first speer'd at the guidman, And syne at 
Giles the miiher. 1785 Burns Holy Fair xxiv, In comes a 
gaucle,gash Guidwife, An’ sits down by the fire.Synedraws 
her kebbuck an*her knife, 1826 R. Chambers Pop. Rhymes 
Scotl. (1870)283 Jelhart justice — first hang a man, and syne 
judge him, x^r Morris Poems by Way, Son's Sorro^v 146 
Three sons my true-love bore me there, And syne she died 
who was so dear. 1902 Buchan Watcher by the Threshold 
247 Syne he rebukeef her coldness, 

+ D, (with prospective reference) : Directly after 
this, immediately, presently, Obs. 

^1420 Sir AmacUice {Camdcsli xviii, Go, loke thou dijte 
cure soper syne. i:x46o Townetey Myst. xxx. 534 Nay, 
tary not so wc get ado syne. 

c. (in reference to serial order generally) : In 
the next place, next, further, moreover ; = Then 3b. 

c X400 Rule St. Benet (verse) 565 And syen our neghburs 
sal we luf. 2456 Sir G, Have Law Arms (S,T.S.) 2 And 
sync efier sail folowe llie principale parties of the buke. 
CZ550 Roliand Crt, Venus iv. 653 And sine the drink it 
was sa delicious, a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.} 1. 4 First to pfeis god and syme our noblll king. 

2 . At a later time, afterwards, subsequently; 
esp. in phr. soon or syne, sooner or later. 

1375 Barbour Bruce i. 450-1 Bot syne our lord sic grace 
I thaim sent, That llmi sjme, throw thar gret walour, Come 
' till gret hycht & till honour. ^1460 Ttnvneley PTyst.xxi. 

' xpB Abyde vnto syne, c 1587 Montgomerie Bonn. xx. 8 He 
rccompcncis, as ae play your pairts, Once, soon or syne, 
a z5oo Hooker Aifr/zr, jVh/, Pride iii. Wks. 1888 III. 627 
. As verily as God is just, his justice will show itself upon 
! them soon or sine. 1678 Hist. Indulgence Ep. to Rdr,, 
Soon or syne he shall be pul to it.^ 2722 W. Hamilton 
. Wallace 3x8 Each Rogue. .Shall be discov’redsoon or syne, 

• x8^ Mrs. Olipjiant Magd, Hepburn i. I. 19 His fate.. 

waits for him soon or syne. x8^ Crockett Kit Kennedy 
, vii, Wc may as well get It over soon as syne 1 

; 3. Since that time, since then : Since A, 2- 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 Seyne bidertvard my^ht 
na knyght see hir. 15x3 Douglas /Ends L ix. 79 Evir 
J syne of Troye..Thc destructioun hes bene wele knawin to 
me. Ibid, 11. xi. 09 Neuir s>*ne with cne saw I hir eft, 
x8i6 Scott Old Mori, xlii, I hae seen it mj-sel mony a day 
syne. 1854 Thackeray Rose 4 Ring xii, hfarrj;, inefeed am 
I, my gracious liege— the poor Lord Spinach!, once— the 
humble w'oodman these fifteen years syne, 

4 . (So long) before now ; ago : = Since A. 4. 
See also Langsyne. 

[14.. R. Clouc. Chron. (Rolls) 52 (MS. 5h Is nou?t 
longe syne.) *573 Tvrie Refut. in Cath, Tractates (S.T.S.) 
z8 It was Hierusalem ane thousand and fyve hundreth yelr 
sync. ci6zo A. Hume. Brit, Tongue Dcd. (xgfis) i, I. .set 
my-selfe, about a yeer syne, to .«eck a^remedie. 2786 Burns 
Twa Dogs 28 [HeJ had Lualh ca'd him, After some dog in 
Highland sang, W.ts made lang sjTie. 2788 W, H. hiAR- 
SHALL Yorksk. II. 349 ‘ Hoo lang saan?' ‘A year saan,* 
x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi, v, Ye said a gliffsj’ne it was guivis, 
and now I heard ye say cuivis with my ain cars. 2872 C, 
Gibbon Lack of Gold xii, He was here a minute syne. 

tB. conj. = Since B. 4. Ohs. rare, 

a 1400-50 AlexanderiB64 (Dubl. MS.) A sol I hym halde, 
kat ay base dene & dispyte of dedes of lityll, Syon [Ashm, 
MS. Sen] oft k« haslokst her is heuen to Jze stemes. c 1470 
Henry Wallace ii. 1B2 Eternaile God, quhy suld I thus 
wayis dej Syne my bcleifF all baile remanys in the? 

Syne, obs. f. Sin, Sign ; var. Sind. 

II Synecdoche (sinckd^i). Gram, and Rhel. 
Also 4-5 syn-, sinodoches, 5 synadochie, 6 
sinecdochino, s0nec(h)doclie, 6-7 syneeb- 
doebe, 7 sinecdoebe, synegdoebe, syneeb- 
doohie. Also anglicized 6 sinecdocb* [a. late 
L. synecdoche (in med-L. sinodoche, whence obs. F- 
I synodoche)y a. Gr. cwcKboxVt f- dvucKZlx^cBai lit. to 
take %vith something else, f. cvv Syn- -f- IkSIx^cBoi 
to take, take up. Cf. F, synecdoche, -deque, It. 
sineddoche, Sp. sini{c)doque, Pg. synecdoche. 

The form sinecdochine ri^resents the acc. synecdochen, 
avv(Klo')diV, and synodoehes is a new nom. formed upon it ; cf. 
syncopis, -in, s.v. Syncope.] 

A figure by which a more comprehensive term is 
used for a less comprehensive or znee 'versd ; as 
whole for part or part for whole, genus for species 
or species for genus, etc. 

Formerly sometimes used loosely or vaguely, and not 
infrequently misexplained. 

2388 Wyclifs Bible, Prol. xii. (1850) 4; Bi a figure clepid 
synodoehes (v.r. s>'nadochieJ, whanne a part is set for a J, 
either al is set for 00 part. x43*-So tr, Higden (Rolls) IV. 
263 Criste was seide to be in the, .herteof therthethredaies ^ 
and iij. nj^htes by a figure callede sinodoches, after Sejmte 
Austyn, sythe Cnsle reste not in his sepulcre but by xl 
howres. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg., Resurr, (sBg2) 52 Jbesus 
was in the sepulcre iii dayes & xii nygbtes. But after 
austyn the first day is taken by synecdoche, that is, that the 
last part of the day is taken [eta]- 2548 R. Hutten Sum 
of Diuinitie E ij b, They imagj-nc a Sinecdoch to be in ini’s 
wordc. Ibid. F viij b, The subtyll cauillacyons, whereby 
they fayne Sinecdochine. 2552 't.VliisonLogike{is^o)jp 
Therefore, whereas I sale, the Churche docth not eTrc,xt is 
call^ Synechdoche, that is to safe, when the parte is vsed 
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i t' Marston / 4 kA Jiff /. V. Wks. 

1856 I, 55 , 1 did send for you to drawe me a devise, an Im* 
prerza, by Sinecdoche a Mott. x6ia J, Mason Sore, 
56 By these two blessings (to wit) the sunne & raine mean* 
ing al other earthly benefits whatsoever, by the figure 
synechdoche, 1638 Chillincw. Keltg, 'Frot. 1. v. § 04. 295 
By a Synecdoche of the whole for the part, he might be said 
to forsake the Visible Church. 1657 J. Smith MysU RheU 
44 Of the Grammarians it is called a Synecdoche, or Com. 
prehension, when a common word or name is restrained 
to a part which is expressed by the Accusative Case..: as, 
j^thiops^ albns dentesy an Ethiopian while in the teeth; 
here, white agreeing to the teeth only, is attributed to the 
whole Ethiopian. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Conumm, i. 
iii. 58 It is by a Metonymy and a Sacramental Manner of 
speaking, yet it is also a synecdoche of the part for the 
whole. X718-3X J. Trapp tr. Relogitcs 1. Zinote (ed. 

2) 1 , XI Aristas, by a Metonymy of the Adjunct, for Har- 
vests t and Those bya Synecdoche, for Years. xSya Minto 
Eftgl. Prose Lit, Introd. 15 Metaphors, personifications, 
synecdoches and metonymy in almost every sentence, xooo 
K. J. Drummond Apost, Teach, viii. This ordinance was fre- 
quently by synecdoche spoken of as the Breaking of Bread, 
S3^ecdocMc (sinekeb-kik), a. [ad. mod.L. 
synecdochicuSi a. Gr. avvfK^oyiK^Sj f. avv^Khoxn 
SVNECDOOHE.] a. CraOT. and = next, a. b. 

Ethnol. Involving Sthecdoohism (see b). 

X787 Pinkerton Diss. Scythians 1. iv. 69 note, Diodorus 
Siculus remarks the cloudy speech, and intellect, synecdo* 
chic phrase, and hyperbolic pride, of the old Celts. x894“S 
Ann, Rep. Bur. Amer, Ethnol, 21 Incantation and sorcery 
through nail-parings, hair.combings, and other parts of the 
person (the synecdochic magic of Mason). 

Synecdocllical (sinekd/>'kikal), a. [f. mod.L. 
syntcdochicits-. see prec. and -ICAL.] a. 6’j'n«i.aad 
Rhet. Involving or constituting syneedoclie. 

1597 Drayton Heroic, Ep„ Shore's Wi/e to Ediv. IV 
Note 2, Isis heere is vsed for Thamesisby aSenecdochicnll 
[x6o8 synecdochicall] kinde of speech. 1619 Sir J. Sempii l 
Sacrilege Handled 21 Tremellius . . noteth this speech to be 
both Synecdochicall, in pulling Sacrifices for all sorts of 
Offrings..and hletonymicall. 1637 Gillespie .Ewf/. /’/y 5 . 
Cerem. ill, viii, 165 The first.. is the proper signification ; 
the second is metaphoricall ; the third synegdochicall. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah n, v. 1^4 A cup being taken here by a 
synecdochicall metonymic for all plentifull provisions. 1702 
C. hlATHER Maps. Chr, vii. i. 5/2 Synecdochical yviispr. 
-doctricall Pay, being a certain Figure in our avaritious.. 
Rhetoric, by which there passes, pars pro Toto. 1876 J. 
Martin tr. Kelts Comm, Ezekiel xl. 38-47 A synecdochical 
designation applied to every kind of animal sacrifice, 
b. Ethnol, *s prec. b. 

X887 0 . T. Mason in Science 7 Jan. 17/2 Synechdochtcal 
Magic. 

Synecdoxhically, adv, [f. prec. + -lt 2. 
Cf. late L. syneedochice.'l In a synecdochical man- 
ner ; by synecdoche. 

X609 Bell Theoph. < 5 * Remig, ixt So that Christ vn. 
doubtedly meanetn all the scriptures of the old Testament, 
when synecdochically he tneaneih \rtad nameth] onely the 
Prophets. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, vi. i. 280 So is 
it said that Christ w'as three dayes In the grave. .which., 
must be taken Synechdochically, or by understanding a part 
for an whole day. 1679 C, Nesse Antichrist 71 All the 
world is synecdochicall)' taken for the most parts of ^ it. 
X709 Chandler Effort agst. Bigotry 7 By hleat and Drink 
are Synecdochically comprehended all other Things of like 
Nature. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristoph. II. 32 note. The 
miseries of war, for which shields are put synecdochically, 
X9H H. S. Harrison Queedxv\\, The eyes (which you use 
synecdochically to represent the character). 

Synecdocllism (sinekdiJl^iz^m). [f. SvKEC- 
uocHE 4* -iS5f.] a. Grant, and Rhtl, Synec- 
dochical style ; the use of synecdoche, b. Ethsiol, 
Belief or practice in which a part of an object or 
person is taken as equivalent to the whole, 
anything done to, or by means of, the part is held 
to take effect upon, or have the effect of, the whole. 

x8s4 Badham Halieut. 463 The surmise of Jovius^ though 
not absolutely impossible is. .so unusual a specimen ot 
catachrestic synecdochism as to be scarcely adroisMble. 
1804-5 Ann, Rep, Bur, Amer. Lthnol. 23. One or more 
pieces of the skull (for in synecdochism the piece carries the 
virtue of the whole) of the slain enemy were used as amulets. 

Synecballe, -schalle, obs. ff. Seneschal. 


o-ui'cvny continuous, f. avv Syn- + to have, 

hold (cf. Gw^x^iv to hold or keep together).] 
An affection of the eye, consisting in adhesion of 
the iris to the cornea {aniertor synechia^ or to the 
capsule of the lens {posterior synechia). 

iJioV'^ySia to“Suir^/&4'8.‘ pup"l should 

Svneolitliry: seeSvN-. 

Synectic (sine-ktik), a. [ad. late L. . 

a. Gr. avycKTiKSs, f. (rmix^tv : see prec. ' -J 

a. Of a cause: Producing its effect directl>, with 

out the intervention of means; 

0/d Mid. = CONTIKENT o. 6 b. b. Math. Applied 
to certain continuous functions : 

So +Syao-ctical a. (in sense a) ; Syaecticity 
(-i'slti), the quality of being synectic. 


.1697 tr. Bmgersd/c/us' Logic i. xvii. 63 A Cause Effi- 
ment is said to be next in Species which is so joyned by its 
Existence to ils Effect, as that it is joyned to it without any 
mediating Virtue.. .Hitherto appertamelh the Emanalive 
Cause ; Likewise the Continent, or Synectical of the Physi- 
cians. 1888 B. Williamson in .ffnV. XXIV. 72/1 

A function of a complex variable which is continuous, one- 
yalued, and has a derived function when the variable moves 
in a certain region of the plane is called by Cauchy synectic 
m this region. 1890 Cent, Diet, s.v. Cause, The physicians, 
following Galen, recognized three kinds of causes, the prO' 
catarctie,prQegumenal,9xA synectic., synectic, con- 
taining, or continent cause is the essence of the disease 
Itself considered as the cause of the symptoms. X89X Ibid., 
Synecticit)’. 

Synedrial (sine*drial), a. [f. Synedkion + 
-AL.] =5 next, b. 

x88o Encycl, Brit, XIII. 428/2 The respect in which the 
synedrial president was held. 

Synedrian (sine^drian), and [f. next + 
-AN.] a. sb, A member of a synedrion ; see also 
quot. 1606. Ofor belonging to asynedrion. 

x6o6 T. Whetenhall Disc. Abuses Ch, Christ xip [They] 
call them that desire to have restored againe the auncient 
order of Parish Synedrie^ Consistories^ or Presbyteries., 
by the nick names of Synedrians, Consistorians, and Puri* 
tans. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Sanhedrim, Synedrians 
(synedri) are the Counsellors, Judges, or Klembers of that 
Court. ^ x8o8 Mitford Hist. Greece xxxix. § 4. IV. 448The 
Synedrians, resident deputies of the subject states,, .met to 
take the matter into consideration. Ibid. 449 It was not 
probably the purpose of Chares and Demosthenes to injure 
or offend the Synedrlan allies. 

II Synedxion. (sine-dripn), synedrinm (-pm). 
PI. synedria. Also 8 syahed- ; j angiiched pi. 
synedries ; 8 in forms assimilated to Sakhedriji, 
synhedrim, aynedrin. [mod.L., a. Gr. emi- 
Spioy, f. avi’cSpas : see next.] A judicial or repre- 
sentative assembly, a council, consistory ; spec, the 
Jewish Sanhedrim. 

1584 E. Paget Calvin's Harm, Evangelists 5 The Syne- 
drion, ..a chosen counsell of the stocke and posteritie of 
Dauid, who.se auctoriiie was great, xsoo Nashe Pasguii's 
Apol. I. Dj, The Bishoppes.. should be throwne downe, 
and the lewes Synedrion set vp, 1606 Synedries [see 
SyneorianJ. a 1641 Bp. "Mowtaox! Acts fy Af on. v. (1642) 34X 
Annas the younger,.. calleth a Consistory or Synedrion, and 
cUeth James. X677 HowelCs Vind.in Harl. Afisc,{\Z\ti) 
VI, 128 How..uncapableam I to censure the proceedings 
of that great senate, that high synedrion, wherein toe 
wisdom of (he whole st.ite is epitomized? 1728 Chambers 
Cyel,, Sanhedrin, or Synedrin, among the Ancient Jeu-s. 
1775 Adair Artter, Ind.j In thetr sweltery town.houses, 
or supposed synhedria. Ibid, 86 If a two*years drought 
happens, the s^mhedrlm .. convene In a body, and make 
proper enquiry into the true cause of their calamities. 1808 
Mitford Hist. Greece xxxv. § x. IV. 238 Seventy»five cities, 
of importance enough to have each its representative in the 
congress, or, in the original term synedrium, whichassembled 
at Athens. x88o Encycl. Bril, XXII. 424/x The IJewisb] 
synedrium at that time was a political and not a scholastic 
authority. 1897 R. H, Story Apostolic Aliuistry Scot, Ch. 
i. 21 The synedrion held its meetings in the building used 
by the synagogue for ils religious sendees. 

SynedrOTlS (sinf'dras), a. Bot, rare“^. [f. 
mod.L, synedms, a. Gr. erwtSpos sitting with, f, 
avv Syn- + eSpa seat : see -ous.] Growing on an 
angle of the stem, as a leaf-stalk. x866 Treas. Bot. 

(1 Syneidesis (sin3idf*sis). Theol. Obs, [Scho- 
lastic L., a. Gr, awdihiiais consciousness, con- 
science, f. <rw€«6€i'a( to be cognizant of or privy to 
a thing, with refl. pron. to be conscious of. 

Cf. Syncide (personified) in ct6so T, Robinson Afar}> 
Afagd. 1245 But still Syneidc comforts her againe And tells 
her, y^ "p lambe, for sinners must bee slatne.] 

That function or department of conscience which 
is concerned with passing judgement on acts ahead y 
performed, (Contr.isted with Synteuesis.) 

1620 R. Carpenter Consciouable Christian (1623) B j b, 
S>'neidesis-con5cIence, that is, an actuall application of our 
knowledge, to this or that particular act or qbiect. 1643 
Herle Anszu. Feme 2 Consciences s>'ntcresis, and syn- 
eidesis, ..can warrant her to passe her Crisis or conclusive j 
judgement. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pard, i. .h*(j7i3) Jor 
That which is called Synieresis, and that which is called 
properly Syneidesis, or conscience. By the former of which, 
man having as it were a standard within himstlf of good 
and evil, he may guide himself in the choice of his actions ; 
by the latter he hable to reflect upon himself, and.. pass a j 
judgment upon himself, I 

Synema to Synepigonic: see Syn-. ' 

Synenergy (sme*n3id5i). rare. [f. SvN- + 
Energy.] - Synergy. 

a 1680 Glan^tll Sadducismus i. (1726) 98 The Faculty of 
Union, Motion, and Life, in which all the SjTnpaihics and 
Synenergies which are found in the World, may be con. 
ceived to consist. 1687 H. MokcAuszv, P^chop. (i 63 p) 

114 Whatever Activity, Sympathy, Synenergy,..is found m 
the World. 1893 Brit. Med. Jrnl, 30 Sept. 725/2 Each 
segment (of the spinal cord] %viih its corrcspODding anterior 
root, represents n functional synenergy. 

Syneresis = see SvXiEnEsis. ran 

Synergetic (sinwd^e-lik), a, rare. [nd. Ur. 
ctfvepyTjriKos, f. awcpyciv to work together, co- 
operate.] Working together, co-operative : =SvN- 
ERGIC. So + syoerpe-tlcal a. 06s. . 

l68a H. More Annoi. G/airvi/Fs Luos O. l=o Acting .M 
two places at once according loitsSyacrgctical verwe. 1835 
Smaet, Synergetic. iSSj Dckjian & M isc«a\e Otass. 
Anat. Phys. Aiol. Terms App., Ajroix-rf/c riusc/es..tat 
those which togelhcr subserve a ceruua kind of movement. 


SYNEEGY. 

IlSynergia (sinaudsia). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
avyepyia, f. avye^os working together, avyepyeiv 
(see prec.).] a. Physiol., etc. = Stnebgy. b. 
Anthropol. Agreement in bodily movements or 
acts, as a hypothetical stage in the development of 
sympathy : cf. Synesthesia. 

^59 M ayke Expos, Lex. 1897 [see SvnaisthesiaJ. 

Synergic (sina-jdjik), a. Physiol, [ad. mod.L. 
syttergteus, f. Gr. ovvepy6s, -spyuy : see prec. and 
-ID.] Working together, co-operating, as a group 
of muscles for the production of some movement ; 
pertaining to or involving synergy. 

x8^ Mayne Expos. Lex. 1B86 Ferrier Eunctions of 
brain \i. (ed. 2) 200 Every form of active muscular exertion 
necessitates the simultaneous cooperation of an immense 
^embly of synergic movements. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. 
YII, 6z A failure of synergic action of muscles. 

Hence SyneTfiflcally adv., so as to co-operate. 
Allbutt'sSyst. Aled. VII, 898 Muscles. .which are 
brought into action synergically, 

Il Synergida (sinS-jd^ida). Bot. PI. -idffl 
(-icb';. Also anglicized synergid. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. avvepyuv to co-operate.] Either of two naked 
nncleated cells at the ape.x of the embryo-sac, 
regarded as co-operating with the oosphere in the 
production -of the embrj'o. 

x88a Vink tr. Sachs* Bot. 580 Two of the cellsof the egg- 
apparatus lie nearer the apex..; they are somewhat elon- 
gated superiorly, and the nucleus lies in this elongated por- 
tion these cells have been termed by Strasburger the 
Synergidx. Ibid., In Sinningia, according to Strasburger, 
only one synergida is present in some cases. 1898 Natural 
iicience^ June^ 375 Origin of' the embrj’os from egg-cell, 
synergids, antipodal cells, or nucellus. 

Hence SyneTgidal a. In recent Diets. 

Synergism (si-nsjd.^iz’m). Theol. [ad. mod.L. 
synergisnms, f. auvfpyiJrworking together, avy^pyefy 
to co-operate.] The doctrine that the human will 
co-operates with Divine grace in the work of re 
generation. 

X764 Maclaine tr. Alosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cent. xvi. iii. 

It. i. § 32 (1833) 48S/2 He [rr, Strigelius] was accused by 
Flackius of Synergism at the court of Saxe-Weimar. xBaS 
PusEY Hist, Ettg. I. 23 Even laymen, who would not sign 
the confutation-book (against Synergism) were excluded 
from acting as sponsors. X882-3 Schajff s Encyel, Relig. 
Kncnvl.lM. 2279/2 Synergism is a sublimated typeofSemi- 
Pelagianism. 

Synergist (srnaidjist). Also Jr sun-, [f. Gr. 
avvtpyus (bee prec.) + -1ST.] 

1 . 7'heoL One who holds the doclrine of syn- 
ergism. Also atlrib, 

x6s7 Gaule Sap, ^ust, 21 That the Ad.imical will, or will 
from Adams fnil,..m the act of Conversion.. is thereunto 
actively cooperating together with God; so the Erasmians, 
theSunergists,andArminians. 2764 Maclaine 
Eccl, Hist. Cent, xvi, nr, 11. i. § 30. (2833) 488/1 The Syner. 
gists.. denied that God was the only agent in the conver- 
sion of sinful man. 1B82-3 SchaJTs Em^cl, Relig, Knoxvl, 
III, 2280/2 Strigel,..one of the professors at Jena, and a 
synergist, ,1883 T. M» Lindsay in Encycl. Bril. XV, 85/1 
The Synergist conlroversy^ which discussed the nature of 
the first impulse in conversion. 

2 . Jl/ed, and Physiol, A medicine, etc., or a 
I bodily organ {e,g, a muscle) that co-operates with 

another or others : cf. Synergy’ b. Hence Syner- 
gizo (si’naidjoiz) v, intr,, to act as a synergist, 
co-operate, as a remedy, or an organ, with another. 

2876 Bartholow Alai. Med, (1BB9) 491 Stramonium... 
Antagonists, Incorapatibles, and Synergists, are the same 
as for belladonna. Ibid, 136 (see Svnercistic 2J. 
Syner^stic (sin3Jd,5i’slik), [f. prec. +-ic.] 

1 , Theol, Of or pertaining to synergism or the 
synergists. 

j8x8 Todd. 1839 Hallam Lit. Eur. iit. ii. § 32 Mclanch- 
ihon espoused the synergistic doctrine. 2864 Shedd Hist, 

Chr. Doctrine II. iv. iL 40 Chrysostom’s theory of regener- 
ation was firmly synergistic. 

2 . Med, and Physiol. Of a medicine, etc. ; Co- 
operating with another; acting as a synergist. 

2B76 BarTHOLOW Atai, Aled. (1686) 136 Syntigists, All 
agents promoting constructive metamorphosis -are sj’ncr- 
gistic to iron. 

So Synergl'stIcal <7. ( = sense l) ; hence Syn- 
erffi'sticoUy adv. (cf. sense 2). 

1657 Gauix Sap. Just, 5 The Synergistical and the Ana- 
baptistical way of understanding it- 2764 Maclaine tr. 
Alosheim's Eccl, Hist. CZent. xvi. iiL n. i- $ 30 (*833) 488/1 
The synergi-itical controversy. J77* Tucker Apol, Ch. 

Eng. (cd. 2) 60 note, The Saxon Divines, with Melancthoa 
at their Head, ..adopted another System, viz. The Syner- 
gislical. 1876 Bartholow Alat. AIed. (1879) 502 Combina- 
lion with agents acting synergistically, as oil of cubebs and 
sandabwood. ,rr- 

Synergy (stTisidji). [ud. mod.L. Synergia.] 
Joint working, co-operation. 

•{■a. In general sense. (Cf. SvNEnGiS3f, Syn- 
ergist I.) Obs. _ ... 

t 66 o Heylin Hist. Quinguart. s. 9 They spe.'dc onlv of 
such a Sjmergie, or cooperation, as makes men differ from 
a sensless stock, or livclcss slaiu-i, In reference to the great 
work of bis own conversion. , . , 

b. In mod. scientific use; Combined or cor- 
related action of a group of bodily organs (as 
nerve-centres, muscles, etc.) ; hence, in extended 
use, of mental faculties, of remedies, etc. 



SYITGAMETE. 
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2847 If. Feuchiershhen*s Med, Psychol. 88 The transition 
to the homogeneous is called irradiation (in motor nerves 
synergy— in sensitive, sympathy). 1867 Lewes Hist, 
Philos, (ed. 3) II, 419 The synergy of organs in producing 
mental phenomena. *885 J. Martineau Types Efh, Th, 
(16^) 1 . 467 The factors of his personality are now a 
different set of powers, and the product of their sjmergy 
cannot therefore be the same. 

Synester, obs. form of Sinister, 

Synet, obs. form of Ctgnet, 

1830 Robson Brit, Herald III. Gloss., Syneiiys, old 
English {or szvafts, 

Synethnic : see Stk-. 

Synevey, -wey, var. Senty Obs,^ mustard. 
Synew(e, Synewi, obs. ff. SniEw, Sin v. 

Syng, obs. form of Sign, Sing. 

Syngamete (si*ggam/i). Bid. [f. Syn- + 
Gaiiete.] The cell produced by the fusion of two 
gametes in reproduction. 

a 1900 C. Macsiillan inB. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot, Terms, 
t S3mga*2uical, a. Obs. rare, [f. Gr, civ 
Stk- + yafsos marriage -f -icax.J Pertaining to 
sexual union or copulation. 

i66g W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 276 The spccifical fer- 
ments are.. inherent in the syngamical spermatick liquor. 

Syngamy (si'ggami). [f. Gr. Gvv Syn- + yh-iios 
marriage.J a. Free interbreeding between organ- 
isms. b. The fusion of two cells, or of their 
nuclei, in reproduction. Hence Syngamic (sin- 
gm’mik), Syngamous (si'^gamas) adjs, 

1904 Hartog in Q. yrnl. Microsc.Sct, Mar. 59^.1 venture 
to propose the term ‘Syngamy* to replace ‘fertilisation^’ in 
its modern restricted sense..; and the derivative adjectives 
* syngamic * and ‘ syn^amous * follow naturally. 1904 Foul* 
TON Ess. Evolution li. (1908) 60 Forms which freely inter- 
breed together., may 1 ^.. called SjTigamic.. Free inter- 
breeding under natural conditions maybe termed Syngamy. 

Synge, obs, form of Sign, Sing, Singe. I 

il Syngenesia (sindj/nFsia). Bot. [mod.L. j 
(Linnreus 1730), f, Gr. Gov Syn-+ yiviGi% pro- j 
duction, Genesis, with ending as in Decandria^ I 
etc.; see-TA.] The nineteenth clasg in the l-innsean | 
Sexual System, comprising plants having stamens 
coherent by the anthers, and flowers (florets'! in 
close heads or <apitula\ corresponding to the 
Natural Order Composiim, 

Also an order in the classes from the 20th to the 23rd, 
charactemed by similar cohesion of the stamens. 

1753 CHAStBC*<s Cyel. Supp. s.v., The syngenesia expresses 
the same class of plants with the compound flowered plants 
of Ray, and others. 1771 Eneycl. Brit. I, 648/2 htany 
flowers, particularljr those of the syngenesia class, 1785 
Martyn LeiA Bot. ix. (1794) 94 If.. the filaments.. are free 
and distinct, but tbe anthers are connected tc^^ether, so as 
to form one body, then your plant will be found in the class 
syngenesia, 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XVI. 553/1 RnscuSy , . 
Butcher’s Brooms A genus of the syngenesia order, belong, 
ing to tbe dioecia class. 1816 Eneyet. Perth, V. 63V* Com 
Marigold. .belonging to the syngenesia class of plants. 

Hence Syngenese (sirndg/nfs), a syngencsious 
plant ; Syngenesian (-rjan, -rsian) a. « next, a. 
1836 SatART, Sj-ngenese, 1840 Ibid.^ Syngenesian. 

Syngenesious (sind3/hr/33, -rsbs), a. Bot. 
[f. prec. + -0US.3 a. Belonging to the class Spi- 
genesia ; having the stamens imited by their anthers, 
b. Of the stamens : United by the anthers so as to 
form a tube, as in the Syngenesia (and in some 
plants of other classes) ; also said of the anthers. 

1753 Chambers Cyel, Sup/, s.v. Syngeiusia^ Neither 
scabious, nor dlpsacus, are flosculous, or, as they may much 
more properly becalIed,syngcnesiousplantS- X830L1HDLEY 
Nat, Syst, Bot, 187 ILobeliacea] Monopetalous milky dico. 
tj’Iedons, with . . syngencsious stamens. 1845 — Sclt, Bot. \. 
(135B) 15 The anthers, .sometimes grow together, when they 
are called syngencsious. x8o6 Henslow Wild Flowers 
In the Composite, the so-called sj’ngcnesious condition of 
the anthers is due to a ^tnmy exuc^tion. 

Syngeuesis (sindgemfsis). Bid, [mod.L. : 
see Stn- and Genesis.] Formation of the germ 
in sexual reproduction by fusion of the male and 
female elements, sothatthe substance of the embryo 
is derived from both parents. 

1836-9 Todds Cyel. Anat, IL 427/2 The theory of Syn. 
genesis or Combination seems to have been applied princi- 
pally to the explanation of reproduction of quadrupeds and 
man. 1864 Leaves Aristotle xvii. 353 The theory of Synge- 
nesis, wbiem considers the embryo to be the product of both 
male and female, is as old as Empedocles. X90Z jDorlasd 
Med. Diet, (ed- 2)^Syn^enesis^ tbe hypothetic principle that 
each germ contains in itself the germs of every generation 
that may be derived from it. 

Syngenetic (sind^lhe-tik), a. [£ prec. : see 

GE-VETia] 

1 . Biol. Of or pertaining to syngenesis. 

1B64 Lcwes ArUtofU xvii. 35t The Syngenetic ttieoiy— 
which makes both parents equally progenitors, 

2 . Geol. Applied to mineral deposits formed at 
the same time as the enclosing rocks. 

Syngenite (sirnd^/hait). Min. [ad. G. syn- 
genit (Zepharovich, 1872), £ Gr. avgftvrjs akin, 
cognate + -ite 1 : so named from ‘ its close relation 
to polyhalite’ (Dana).] A hydrons sulphate of 
calcium and potassium, occurring in colourless or 
white tabular crystals ; also called KALtJSzrrE. 
sBts Watts Diet, Chem. VII. 1142. 

Syngil, obs. form of Single a. 


Synglar, -er(e, var. Senoleb a. Obs. 
Synglere, var. S.utOLiEB, wild boar. 
Syngna'th.0'as(si‘ggna]>3s),<?. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Syngnathiis (f. Gr. oi/t'SrK-+'yvdffos3aw) + -ous.] 
Belonging to the genus Syngstaihus or suborder 
Syngnathi of fishes, characterized by tbe jaws being 
united into a tubular snout, and including the pipe- 
fishes and sea-horses. 

1871 Darwin Dese. Man I. vi. 210 The males of syngna- 
thous fishes receive the eggs of the females in their abdo- 
minal pouches. 

Syngne, Syngnefiaunce, Syngnett(e, 
Syngnory : see Sion, Siqnifiance Obs., Cygnet, 
Signet, Signoby. 

Syngraph. (si’^grof). Also in L. form. [ad. L. 
syngrapha, -us, ad. Gr. otryypoijnj, avyypa<pos, 
f. <svyyi>a<j>eiv to compose in tvriting, compile, draw 
up, £ avv Stn- + ypapttv to write.] A written con- 
tract or bond signed liy both or all the parlies. 

1633 Marmion Fifse Comp, iii. v. Fsb, I haue here a 
SiTigraphus, a writing with articles, lliat must be drawn 
betweenus. 1656 BuiUttrC/ossogr., Sy//grap/i..t»\Vrittng 
or Deed, made or signed with the hand of him that makes 
.a bargain; an Obligation or Bond between two or more; 
a Specially of one.s own band. 1830 Westm, Rev, July 034 
Those enchorial pa/yriin which a registry in Greek happens 
to be adscribed to tne Egyptian s^graph or deed. 

f b. ?A Statement m wnling made by seveial 
persons jointlj'. Obs, 

x66x Evelyn Diary 29 Oct, Dr. Basiers .. the create 
traveller, .. skew’d me the syngraphs and original sub- 
scriptions of divers Eastern Patriarchs. .to our Confession. 
Syngrene, obs. f. Sengreen, honseleek. 
Synharmonic: see Syn-. 

Synhedrion, var. Synedbion. 

Synical, obs. form of Sinical. 

1654 J. Eyre Exact Surveyor ^Q In all synicall propor- 
tions, observe this general rule, that (etc.). 

Syiiiper, var. Sinoper Obs, 

iSSt-a in FeuUlerat Revels Edw, VI (19x4) 71 Syniper 
paper. 

il Synizesis (sinizFsts). Pi. -ses (-sfit). pate 
ll, a, ( 3 r. avviCrjGtSy n. of action f. avvt^avetv to 
sink down, collapse, f. cw Syn- + ICdveiv to seat, 
sU, settle down, 1. tCftv to seat, sit] 

1 . Gram, and Pros, Fusion of two syllables into 
one by the coalescence of two adjacent vowels (or 
of a vowel and a diphthong) without the formation 
of a recognized diphthong. 

1846 Keichtley Hotes Vtrp^ Bucol, vii. 54 If this be the 
true reading, exta is an ablative case contracted by the 
figure synizesis, 1861 Paley AEschylus^ Pers. (ed. 2) 81 
notCy KvdwoR... Compare 5 nf...rop<J»vp<o. In both places 
Hermann retains tbe uncontracted form, in which there is 
$> 71126515 , again.5t wtft'ovi'and vop<t>voa of later editors. 

2 . Pat/i, Closure of the pupil of the ey'e. 

2820 Good Hojology ^cg. 

Synk(e, SynkfoiI(e, obs. ff. Cinque, Sink, 
Cinquefoil. 

Synkaryon to -kinetic: see Stk-. 

+ Synkquatener, Obs. rare"^*. Corrupt form 
repr. F. cinquanUnUr a captain of fifty. 

1523 Ld.- Berners Froiss. I.ccclih 566 Of tbe aldermen of 
the crafies, and of the Synkquateners of the portes [cE 
cccLxxv. 623 cinquantenicr). 

Synle, var. Sendee adv, Se,, seldom. 

Synnet, var. Sennet 1 Obs, 
fl Synneurosis (siiminorJo-sis). ^ftal, [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. cwvtvpojats (Galen), f. avv Syn- + 
reupov sinew: see -osis.] Connexion or articula- 
tion of hones by a ligament. 

1676 Wiseman CArVwry. Treat, vn, li. 479. 1835-6 Todds 
Cyel, Anat, L 257/1, 

Synnewe, -on, -otm, -ow, obs. ff. Sinew. 
Synnimone, obs. form of Cinna^ion. 
ersSo in Hist. MSS. Comm., Var, Coll. (/903) II. 86 
Spices spent in one bole ycrc...Synnimone, ij li. 
Synnomic : see Syn-. 

IJSynocIia (simdka), Path. Also 50111-. [med.L. 
spnocha, ftm, oi spnoehusi seeSYNOCHUs,] A con- 
tinued or unintermitting fever (or a particular 
species of this ; cf, Synochus), 

(1398 Trevis A Barih.DeP. R. vn. xlL (Bodl. MS.) If. 60/2 
is humour is..Symple whanne blood rote)? in be veynes & 
redeb contynual fcua halt sinothos & wnen it roteb 
not it cresith in quantJte& isouersette...And bannecomeb 
a feuer bat hat Synocha&makebswcPing. 14.. Lanfrands 
Cirurg. 29S note. Blood.., it ooer liaboundeb..& it is 
belt. .& is comipt, & nebeles it is not roten, b«ox^is znaad 
a feaere clepid synocka. contlnua. And 3if be is roten, 
benne is maad berof a feucre depid synochus continuns. 
X728 CnAMpEia Cyel., SynaeJuSt and AyntfcAor,,, Literally 
they both signify the same Thine ; yet is the former used to 
signify an iniermliiing, and the fatter a continu’d Fever.) . 

x8ox Medj yml. 234 Synocha..inuch resembles tbe 
^Tiiptomatic fever attendant upon phlegmon ; and therefore, 
it has. .been termed the inflammatory fever. 1822-7 Good 
Study Med. (1820)11.222 Of these [names), synocba..i5 the 
vroTSt..it has been used in different senses by different 
writers, and approaebttso nearly to synochus. .as to create 
a perpetual confusion in the minds of young students. 

Syioclial (simdkal), a. Also 6 synocalle. [f. 
Synocha, Synochus 4- -al.] Of the nature of or 
pertaining to synocha (or synochus). 

XS4X CoriAxm Guydods Quest Cyrurg. M ij b, It is . .better 


to cut yc veyne, nat onely for the feuers synocalles, but also 
in all the other that ar of rotten humours. 1727 Favi. 
Diet. S.V. Fevery The synochal Fever. 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simods Anim, Chem. II. 282 In variola and varicella,. 
Urine of a synochal character is«. often met with. 

So Synochold (-koid) a,, resembling synocha j 
Symoclions (-kos) a., synochal. 

^1822-7 Good Study Med. (1829) II. 180 The fever., some- 
times assumes a caumatic..cast, sometimes a typhous, and 
sometimes a synochous. 1848 Dunclison Med, Lex. (ed. 7), 
Synochus... lAixtfi fever,.. by nochoid fever. 

II Synochus (srntfkvs). Path. Also 5 8in% 
[medlL., a. Gr, avvoxos, f. avv Syn- + dx* • 
to have, after awix^iv to hold together, be con- 
tinuous.] SVNOCHA, 

But often distinguished as a different species: see quot. 
1848 and the introductory quots. s.v. Synocha. 

[13^, xA,. [see Synocha]. ax4x2 LyDC. 'live Merchants 
301 The fevere in phisyk is callyd sinochus.) 

1625 Hart Anat, Ur, i. ii. 27 [He] was. .surprised with 
that feauer commonly called Synochus. 1657 G. Starkey 
Helvionfs Vind. 164 The disease at the first,. was but a 
lain Diary, though before the Doctors making an end, it 
e.,chang^ into a Synochus. 1799 Med. yml. II. 409 
Persons exposed, without shelter, to the vicissitudes of tbe 
atmosphere, have been affected with the synochus. 1813 J. 
'J'homson Lect. Jnjlam. iix The fever accompanying local 
inflammaiion.-is often of a mixed nature like the fever de- 
nominated synochus by Dr. Cullen. t8^{B Dvneuson Med. 
Lex. (ed. 7), Synochus, ^coniitwtd fever, compounded of 
synocha and typhus;— in its commencement often resembling 
the former; in its progress, the latter. 

Synocil (si'n^ail). Zod. [irreg. f. Gr. avv 
Syn- + L. cilium (see Cilia) : cf- Cnidochl, Pal- 
POOIL,] A structure in certain sponges, supposed 
to be a sense-organ, perhaps analogous to the rods 
and cones of the retina of the eye : see quot. 1888. 

1883 S1M.MONDS Diet. Trade Su^pi. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackso.v Anim, Life 807 A synocil, as yet observed only In 
Q,SycaJidra, is a process of me.‘Oglaea,.. containing a num- 
ber of fine filaments derived from as many cells situate at 
its base. 

Synocreate: see Syn-. 

Synod (si-n^d). Fonns ; 4-6siiiod,4-7syiiode, 
(6 senod), 6-7 ainode, 4- synod, [ad. late L. 
synodus, a. Gr. avvoSos assembly, meeting, astro- 
nomical conjunction, f. avv Syn- + o 5 t 5 r way, travel ; 
reinforced later by F. syuode (Cf, 3 t,, 

Sp. sinodo, Pg. synodo.) L. synodus was taken 
into OE. sx^seomp, sioiwp, sifwP,synop\ Layamon's 
sinab (25338) may represent conlammalion of the 
OE. word with OF. settaP Senate. See also Sene.] 
L Bed. An assembly of the clergy of a particular 
church, nation, province, or diocese (sometimes 
with representatives of the laity) duly convened for 
discussing and deciding ecclesiastical affairs, 
early use freq. applied to general councils. 

Formerly a!M>, an episcopal or archidiaconal visitation (cf. 
Synodal U. e). 

1387 Tbevjsa Higden^ (Rolls) V. 42 In bis counsail and 
synod v'as be pope Victor. Ibid. 231 pe b^idde greet 
synode \v.r, sinc^J of fre hondred bissboppes was i.made at 
Lphisus. 1485 Caxton Chat. Gi. ii. 24 In that synode [of 
bishops and abbots at Rome] for tbe grete holynes of 
Charles Tbe pope., gaf hym power for toordeyne bisihoppes 
& archebisshops, 1528 (see Synodal a. i]. 1545 Act j*/ 
Hen, VIH, c. 17 The Bishopp of Rome and^his adherenies 
..have in their counsailes & synodesprovinciall made.. and 
decreed diverse ordynances, 1553 Becoh Relieves of Rome 
(1563) 213 It was cJecreed at y« councell of Nice y* cucr>'^ 
bysbop shoulde twice ycarelye hauc a Synode ox Sene 
general within hys diocesse. 1591 Lambarde Archeion 
(1635) 8 The two Provincial! Synodes of Canlerbuiie and 
VorKc. ^z6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. viir. v. | 2 Before 
Empexours became Christians, the Church had ne\'er any 
generall Synod. i66x J, Stephens Procurations 66 Of 
S>’nods thereare found sundry kinds, Oecumenical, National, 
Provincial, and Diocesan. 1677 Redoes Bk. Clayyjorih 
(19x0) 30 By order from my Ld. ArchBp I preachd this day 
to y« Synod at Southwell, atjco Evelyn Diary 
1641, A stately senatC'house, wherein wasbolden that famous 
Synod against the Armlnlans m j6i8- 1768 Maclaine tr. 
Moshehds Eccl. Hist, Cent. xvxi. 11. 1. iu § 5. IV. 409 (Peter I 
cf Russia] declared him.self the supreme pontif and bead of 
the Russian church. The functions of this high and im- 
TOrtant office were entrusted with a council assembled at 
Petersburg, ..called the Holy Synod, 1776 Gx^eoh Bed, 

F. XV. (1782) 1 . 5B6 Towards the end of the second century, 
the churches of Greece and Asia adopted the useful institu- 
tions of provincial synods. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
I. X7 Bringing him to. .trial beforeasynod of bishops for his 
flagrant infraction of the canon law. Rattkds 

Hist, Ref. Ill, 525 In the year 1533 a provincial synod was 
established in Sirasburg, which included various secular 
elements, togeth^ with the spiritual. 1869 Act 32 ^33 Viet, 
c, 42. § jg Nothing in any Act. .shall prevent the bishops, 
the cler^, and laity of the said [Irish) Church.. from 
meeting in general synod or convention, and in such synod 
or convention framing co^stilotIons.,forthegene^alma^agc• 
ment..of the said Church. *874 Green Short Htst.\. | 3 - 
30 It was the ecclesiastical sjmods which by their example 
led the way to our national parliaments. 

b. In Presbyterian Churches: A body or assembly 
of ministers and other elders, constituting the 
ecclesiastical court nejct above the presbytery (see 
■pRESBTTEBi'4),and consisting ofthemembers of, or 
of delegates from, the presbyteries within its bounds. 

JS93 Abp. Bancroft Dangerous Posit, ir/, xiii. 109 As- 
semblies are eyther Classes, or Synods. Ibid, no A Sy- 
node is an assembly of chosen men, from moe Churches, 
then those that be in one (Cassis, or conference. *645 
Pacitt 76 The Independents.. teach tlmt cveiic 
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particular Congregation ought to be governed by Its o>vne 
particular . . without obligation [to) acknowledge 

Classes or byn^s for its government and conduct, a 1658 
CLEVEtAND Mixt Assembly i Flea-bitten Synod, an AS' 
sembly..ltke the rude Chaos of Presbj’tVy, where Lay- 
men guide With the tame Wool-pack Clergy by their side. 

XV. 85/1 A provincial synod is a court 
consistini: of all the ministers of a particular number of 
presbytcrieSj and one elder chosen., from each session. 
They, .judge in all. .appeals from the presbyteries. 1852 
Earp Gold CoL AustreUia It) The Presbiterian Church is 
under the government of the Synod of Australia, and is 
dmded as follows:— Presbytery of Sj-dney,..Presbjncrj’of 
Windsor^ .. Presbytery of Campbell town, .. Presbytery of 
^failland. 

2 . g€iu and transf. An assembly, convention, or 
council of any kind. Also 
1578 H. WorroN Ccurilu Conirov. 132 The Counccll and 
Sinode of our Genterie. 1580 LvLv£t//;rw^f (Arb.) 315 A 
shamelesse Sinod of three thousand greedy caterpillcrs. 
2607 Shaks. Cor. V. ii 74 The glorious Gods sit in hourclj* 
Synod about thy particular prosperity. <2x649 Crashaw 
Cnnnen Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) J97 An universall Sjmod 
of All sweets. 1718 Pope Iliad xm. 662 On golden clouds 
th’ immortal synod sat. 1763 Johnson in Boswell LifCt 
Sir, we could not have bad a better dinner, ^d there been a 
Synod of Cooks. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. vi. II. 40 It 
was not in the power of Jeffrej*s to o\*erawe a sjmod of peers 
as he had been in the habit of overawing common juries. 

+ 3 . AstroL A conjunction of two planets or 
heavenly bodies. Ohs, 

1646 Craskaw Stepsto Temple., Lore's Horoscope 18 How 
e’re Loves native houres were set, What ever starrj’ S5mod 
met. x6sxCoLTEPPERAxfro4 y^idgem. Dis. (idsSlsoACon- 
junction or Sjmod.. cannot properly be called an aspect 
1661 Bo^xe Certain Physiol, Ess, (2660) 30 The Planets,, 
have (ac<»rding to Astrologers) in the'ir great Sjmods or 
Conjunctions, much more powerful. .Influences, .than are 
ascrib’d tooneorUyoofthemoutof that Aspect 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 11. xiL 339 We speak of Aspects, S>*nods, and 
Schematismes, for adx'antage of Influence Caelcstial, and 
observe, that even they want their Vigour when they want 
their Friends about them. 

4 . attrib . : f synod house (cf. sense 3, and 
House sh, 8 b); synod-man, a member of a synod. 

2^89 Greene TuIUes Lore \\T:s. (Grosart) VII. 201 To 
vTiite those loues that Venus in hir Sinod house hath ex- 
preslie countercheckt 2663 Butler Hud. r. iii. 2298 For 
Bears and Dogs on four Legs go, As Beasts, but Si*nod-mea 
on Two. 

Synodal (sinddal), a. and jA Also 5-7 synod- 
all, sinodall, 6 sinodal, -alle, synodaUe, -ole, 

7 synodale, -ol. [ad, late synoddlis^ f, synodns 
Sykod : see -al. Cf. F. synodal (from 14th c.),] 

A. adj, 1 . Done or made by, or proceeding 
from a synod (f or general council). 

^2450 Codsiovo Reg. 6S3 Legatinis of Othon and Octobon 
and Synodall and other coostituclons. 1528 More Dyodoge 
IV. ^Vks. 252/1 It is a law synodall made in the^vi Sinode. 
X533-4 Act sy Hen. VIII, c. 19 § i Constitudons ordy* 
nance and canons prov^ndall or S>*nodalI. 2544 Bale 
Chron.Sir J. OldcasiU^^ The synodall actes of Bj'sshoppes 
in thejx dyoceses. 1641 -Milton Reform, i. Wks. 2851 111. 

25 The whole gcnerall Councel of Nicasa.. del ermines 
writing a SjTic^al Epist[lej to the -African Churches to ^vam 
themof Amanisme. 1674 iixcKssKaQuiTtqunrt, Hist.itA. 2) 
207 His subscriptions to the Synodal Determinations. 
1756-9 A. Butler Lives Saints, St. Tarasius <25 Feb.), 
lie ^vas no sooner installed (as patriarch], but be sent bis 
synodal letters to pope Ad.rian. 1853 S. Wilberforce in 
R. G. Wilberforce Life (1881) II. v. 1S3 The subjects of 
inqniry,.touching the synodal action of the Church. 1865 
PusEY Truth Engl, Ch. 89 The Sjmodal decrees of the 
Council of 214 Bishops at C^hage. 

2 . Of the nature of or constituted as a synod. 

X530-X Act 22 Hem VIII, c. 15 § 13 The Clergy of the 

pro^wnce of Canturhury in theire Synodall Convocadon, 
XST* in 6th Rep. Hist. MSS. Conwi, 636/2 ITie synodall 
convention balden at Sanct Andros. .be the haill ministers 
the barones, gentelmen and elders of kirkis within Fjt. 
1578 Second Bh. Discipl Ck. Scot, xIL (1622) 89 Concerning 
Prorindall and Synodall -Assemblies.., how many^d m 
what places they were to be holden. 1647 fus Div.Rcgtni. 
Eccl. title-p.. The Preshyteriall Government, by Preaching 
and Ruling PresbjTers, in Congregationall, ClassK^l, and 
Sjmodall Assemblies. 2687 Reply to Reeuorx Oxford Clergy 
agst. Addressings^ A Synodal Convocation. 2880 JI'Caktky 
Chvn Times Wm, The Irish bishops were to lose their seats 
in the House of Lords. A sjmodal, or governing bc^y, -was 
to be elected from the clergy and liuty of the Church. 

•f b. irons/. Connected with or related to ciurch 
government by synodal assemblies, presbyterian. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (2602) 94 Cart^gbts ^d 
Bruscs pure ^modall minister^. 2640 Sir E. Peking Sp. 
on Relig. 14 Dec. v. 15 You will cn.live the same mra to 
l«e now Simodall, who were before but Convocationall. 

3. ^longing to, or connected with, having or 
characterized by, a synod or visitation. 

Synodal look (eccl. L. liber synodalis ) : sec B. Synodal 
payment, rent ^3.3. - 

IS79 Fulke Confui, Sanders 687 Charles the Hing ot 
Fraunce sent a sjTiodall booke into Bn^e. ^ 

Herbert Hen. VIII (164Q) 241 That Synodall l^dgc^ 
going to poore Towns and Villages.., draw Annuall Tribute 
thence, or Excommunicate them, when they cannot pay. 
2661 SiTiodal payment (see S%‘N0PY ij-. 

Par, Aniiq. ix. 649 We fod. these SjTiodal witncses were 
afiernrard a sort onmpaneird Juij-. 

I. ogi Points of Doctrino to be determined bstno^ 
Autbority. 1779 Wtle) A Synodal Charoe DeI.rered to the 
Clergy of the Uiocese of Abo..by. .C. F. M«nanden„ 
Translated from the. -Swedish by-.L. T. Nybeig. iSyfi 
G7J..KT BiirghSck.Scct.\.\.t Freeandqmt fronyiU cnstoni, 
synodal rent, aids, lodgings and conreds. loio 
OUSarum Sxcavatioii Fund 6 On synodal and ordination , 
and other solemn days- 
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B. sb. L A 5)110601 decision, constitution, or 
decree. Obs. exc. Hist. 

x^S Caxton Ckas, Gt, 22S He ordejmed bysshops,.£: 
made constytucyons, sxuodals, and other ordynaunces. 
a 2529 Skelton IVare ike Hauke 232 Decrees or decretals, 
Or holy smodaJs. x66o Heyun Hist. Quinquari. To Rdr., 

I have consulted. .the Confessions, the b’jTiodals, and other 
publick Monuments, and Records of the several parties. 

Blackstoke Cojnm. I. Jntrod. iii. 83 All canons, con- 
stitutions, ordinances, and synodals provincial. 

t b. pi. Probably, offices or prayers to be used 
for festa syitodalia or festivals appointed to be 
observed by a diocesan synod. Ohs. 

The explanation that it refers to the public recital of 
sjmodal ox provincial constitutions is given by Sparrow in 
h\^ Rationale Rxnjb, and is repealed in Nichols On 

Bk. Com. Prap,yr (1710) Bj/a, Wheatly Of Bk. Com. 
Prayer (1720) lii § 10. 142 note, Blunt Annot, Bk. C. P, 
(1866; j6 note. 

2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Cojjs. Prayer Pref., Vaine repeticions, 
Commemoracions, and Synodalles. ! 

2 . A payment made by the inferior clergy to the ! 
bishop, properly on the occasion of a synod, and 
hence at an episcopal or archidiaconal visitation. 

*534 Lincoln Diocese Documents 177 The sayd person, 
and his successours. .shall susteyne..all proxis and Sino- 
dalles, all dismes and all subsides (etc.J. £2550 Disc. 
Common Weal Eng. KL (1893) 136 Wheare be iheise Sj’nodes 
nowc kepte? yet the>» receiue cuery* yeaie theire Syno- 
dalles of the poore priestes. 2661 (see Svnody tJ. 1^ 
Ansrj). IVesi to North 9 At Easter Visitation the Ministers 
pay their Pascal Rents, or Synodals. <22679 J» Ward 
Diary (yZypS 15s There is a minister in Northamptonshire 
..that will not pay the archdeacon synodols, but will pay 
pi-ocurations. 2779 Rlt)der Gloncestersh. 723 Swell (Upper). 
..First fruits ;^70o. Tcnths;^oi4CL ProcurationSj^o 6 8. 
Synodals fo i a 2904 Daily Nesvs 22 Mar. 3 The Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners arc continuing steadily their work of 
firing all the Archdeacons a fixed income of fzoo a year, 
instead of a portion being deiived from procurations, synO' 
dais, visitation or induction fees, 
f 3 . A synodal assembly, a synod. Ohs. 

5573 Reg, Prhy Council Scot. IL 230 Be oidinance of tbe 
haill minlsteris within Fyflfand gentilmen convenit at tbair 
synodal! haldln at Sanctandrois. 1596 in Maitl. Club 
Mise, I. 83 Referris the mater, .to the said nixt synodall. 

4 . A sjTiodal book (see quot., and cf, A. 3). 

2844 Lincard Anglo-Saxon CA. (164^) II. xiv, 339 The 
new prelate left Rome. .taking with him. .a synodal con- 
taining instructions for his persona! conduct. Note, The 
synodal was so called, because it was read in the synod., 
in which the new bbbop was.. installed In his churebu 
Hence + Sjrnoda'Uati <r. « Sykodal a. 2 b, 3 ; 
Sy'nodalist, a member of a synodal assembly ; 
Sy^nodally adv. [cf. medLL. syTtcddliter, F. syitO' 
dalemeitf], by the action or authority of a synod. 

x668 Persec, Ref.Ck, in France so Not admitting to the 
Lords Supper flagitious persons, Symodally suspended for 
their scandalous lives. 270* C. Mather Magn. Chr. \\\ iv. 
182/2 The Reverend Charles Chancey.. at the time of the 
Synod, . .opposed the Synodaliim Principles. 2902 Contesnp. 
Rev. June 89s It bad been decided that all the Synodalists 
shotdd oppose such an institution. 

f Synodary, Ohs. rare^^. [ad. L. *^ 7 wddr/us, 
f. synodns Sykod: see -Aitvl.] A member ofa s}'nod, 

2581 J. Bell Haddon's Ansxu. Osor. iii. 359 Doth the 
Pope want his consistory? hath not this most holy father 
his synodaryes? (orig, an sanct/ssimus pater suos non 
haiei patres conscriptos 1} 

+ Syiloda*1ric^ a, Ohs. rare"“^. [ad. med.L. 
synodaiicus, f. synodns Sykod.J =s Sykodal a. 3. 

1661 J. Stephens /’/'< 7CKr<z/<V«r 93 Nor do I think that this 
Synodatick pajunent (taken to be the same with the Cathe. 
d.miick..) was constantly.. paid either. or at the 
two Feasts above-named. 

•j- Synodial, Ohs, rare~K [f. Synod + -ial.] 

17=7 Bover Diet. Rcyal, Eng.~Fr., Sjmodal, Synodical, 
or Synodial. 

*f* Synodiau. Obs.rare^K £f. Synod + -IAN.] 

A member of a synod. 

165s Fuller Ch. Hist. sc. v. §5 A London Dirine, 
charging the synodians to have t^en a previous oath to 
condemn the opposite party on what termes soever. 

Synodic (sinp-dik), a, [ad. late L, synodictis, 
a. &te Gr. avj'o 5 //r( 5 r (both in sense 2), f. avvoSos 
Synod.] 

1 . Hoc/, *= Synodal a. 

1640 R. Baillie Canlerb. Self convict. Postscr. 26 When 
the -Assemblie of Glasgow had passed this tr> aU upon them 
according to our desue, we embraced the Sj^nodick Sen- 
tence. 2659 Pearson Creed ii. 282 note. They charge all 
those to whom they write that Sjmodic Epistle, that they 
should be satisfied with such expressions as they found m 
the Scriptures. 2835 I. Tavlor Spir. Despot, v. ezo The 
s\-nodic sj’siem.. is. .named as a pnnapal cause. .of the 
Spiritual Despotism whicb.,giaspcd the Christian world. 

2u Asiroyu * next, 2 . 

2654 T. TViiallev in Usshers Lett. (16S6) 603 A Mean 
St-nodick Jlonib. 2694 W. Holder On Time i. si The 
Synodic Revolution of the Jloon, by which the 3!onib is 
measured. 178S Phil. Trar.s. I^XVIII.,<i9 The lunar 
month, or mean sj-nodlc rcvolution,.,con5ists of 29 osiys, 

22 hours, and 792 scruples or parts in 1080; and the j-car of 
354 dat-s, S hoars, and 864 scruples. ^ 2834 Mrs ^mervi^e 
iennex. Phys. Set. v. 29 The sjmodic rooUons ci the satel- 
lites. 287s Tait in Gd. Words 23S Tins ts jhe sidccal 
period of the moon’s revolution ; not thes>*n^ic penod, as 
the time from new moon to ne^v moon is called. 

Synodical (siiv^dikal),^:. [f.asprec.: see-iCAL.j 
L Eccl. a. = Sy-voDAi, I. ^ 

xs5x T. Norton Calvin's Inst, ^ 

seiSlIca was annexed the stndyng of a Syaodicall Epistle. , 
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26x2 tr. Theodorei's Eccl. Hist. iv. iii. 246 A .Rynodicall 
epibtle concerning the faith, tvritten by Athanasius to the 
Emperour louianus. 1618 Hales Cold. Rem. 11. (1673) 76 
-Iheir answer was that it could not stand \rith their Con- 
^ promise Obedience to all Synodical Decrees. 
2647 N. Bacon Govt. Eng. i. xvi. (1739) 32 In Sjmodical 
^putw they would hold with the Canon. 2725 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist, jjth C. I, V. 69 The synodical or syno^l 
Letters, those which are wote in the Name of a Sjmod, 
and which contain its Decisions or Regulations. 2820 AIil- 
SuppL Mem. Eng, Catk. 253 The synodical decision of 
the Irish Bishops.^ Prayer Bk. Interleaved 23 Whether 
or no Edward s First Prayer-book received sjaodical sanc- 
tion IS a disputed point. 

b. = Synodal 3. 

*S®S Calfhill Answ. Maritall 70 The great verlue & 
profou^ knowledge of those Synodicall men. 2656 Ussher 
The Reduction of Episcopade Vnto the Form of 
bynodical Government Received in the Antient Church 
2736 Chandleir Hist. Persec. 108 He v^as resolved to have 
his will, and add synodical autbority to his own words and 
opinions.^ 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. xL (1876) II. 315 The 
presbyterian disdpline and sjacdical government were very 
partially introduced. x866 Felton Greece, Anc. 4* Mod. 
II. II. iv. 320 Both parties, the Arians as well as the Ortho- 
dox,, .resorted to sjTiodical majorities, 

c. = Synodal 2, 2 b. 

*S?3 Bancroft Dangerous Posit, ni. xiii. no The 
Articles of the holy Discipline and Synodicall (rie), must 
alwaies be read [in the synod]. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon 
(1602) 93 That Synodicall court. 2643 Ord. Lords Comm., 
JVestm. Confess. (1658) 202 Assemblies which are Ckmgre- 
^tional, Classical, and Sj-nodical.^ ^1661 Reg. Privy Council 
6<ot. Ser. iu._l. 29 The assemblieing of ministers in their 
severall synodicall meittings. a 2679 J, Ward Diary (1839) 
161 Mr. Leigh, the s^modical commentator. 

2 . Asiron. Pertaining to the conjunction of two 
heavenly bodies (see Conjunction 3); said esp. of 
the revolution, or period of revolution, of a planet 
between two successive conjunctions with the sun, 
or of a satellite between two successive conjunctions 
with (or occultations or eclipses by) its primary 
planeL Synodic month, the sj-nodic period of the 
moon, i. e. the rime from new moon to new moon ; 
a Umar month, lunation. ( 0 pp. to sidereal.') 

2669 Sturmv Manner's Mag. vi, 95 So twenty nine and 
half (days! in all, Do make a Month Synodical \mispr. 
Synonidal). 2696 Whiston The. Earth 11.(2722) 177 The 
Lunar Year was then exactly.. twelve Sjmc^ical Revolu- 
tions of the Moon. 1761 Phil. Trans, LI J. ic^ The second 
satellite has as>Tiodical equation of j6'or 27' in lime, to he 
subtracted ^ 1784 Hersckel ibid. LXXIV. 242 By which 
means the sidereal U reduced to a proper syuodical period. 
2788 Ibid. LXXVIIJ. 365 The first satellite jjerforras a 
s^modlcal revolution round its primary planet in 8 days 
27 hours z minute and 29-3 seconds. xBzs ^Wooohouse 
Astron. xxviii. 276 The time between conjunction and con- 
junction, or between opposition and opposition, is denomin- 
ated, a SjTiodical period, 2868 Lo«^’ZR Etem, Astron. 

§ S44. 202 Nineteen s\modical revolutions of the node. .are 
equid to 223 synodical revolutions of the moon. 

Syno’oically, adv. [f. prec. + -lt®.] 

1 . By the action or authority of a synod ; synod- 
ally. 

a 1604 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (263^ 225 But I may not so 
leave my Prelates, they synodicafty deaeed as followeth 
[ctcLj 2628 Hales Gold. Rem il (1673) 25 Which sentence 
passed by the major part of Voices, and wa.s SynodicaUy 
concluded 2703 W, Wake State of Ch. 507 To be observ’d 
..within the Province .. of York too, who bad not yet 
SynodicaUy Agreed to iu 2842 Bp. Blomfield Let. in A. 
Blomfield Mem, (1853) II. i. 21 There is no intention of 
passing any episcopal sentence upon Mr. Newman's Tract; 
that is to say, the Bishops will not do so SynodicaUy, 

2 . In synod, as a s^od. 


roeele , 

SVTcs. 2772 1. ... , 

of his diocese synodically assembled. x8^S.Wil^rforce 
in ^ G. Wilberforce Life (2881) II. iL 63 The Bishop and 
clergy of this diocese sjTiodrcxlIy gathered in this our 
cathedral city of Oxford 

i*Sy3ioicate,w, Obs.nonce'vod. [f.Si’NODic + 
ATEii.] irons. To give out as by synodal aulhority. 
264s Arraignm. Persecution 44 To keep his Holinesse in 
action, I bes^h your Honour, that he may* Synodicale a 
full Resoluiion to these ensuing Queries. 

Synodist (srnddist). [f. Synod + -ist.] 

'i*!. A member of a synod. Ohs, 
s 6 z 6 J, Yates /bis ad Cxsarem x. S Arnoldns a great 
Remonstrant Synodist. 16.. Fuller (Webster i£^), 'Jhese 
synodists thought fit in Latin as ycl to wil their decrees 
(zoci vulgar eyes. 

2. = next, 3. 

1846 Worcester cites Ec. Rev. 

Syziodite (simddoit). [ad. late L. synodila 
ccenobite, or late Gr. awoZ'mix (in all three senses), 
f. cvv Syn- dfifTJjr traveller (f. o 5 or journey) or f. 
avvdbos Sy’NOD : see -ite^.] 
fL A fellow-traveller, travelling coinpanion. Ohs. 
2654 H. L’Estxange Ckas. / (2655) 16 His Councel were 
his bynodites, and went along with him. 1659 — Alliance 
Div. Off. 265 Those wome^ wh:^^ the .Apostles mace ineir 
synodites and companions in their journeys. 

2 . (See quot.) Hist. rare~^. 

iza* Chambers' Emycl, Cxr.oi/tes ..oc Syncdites, the 
mime glv’ca to those monks who live together, i.n contra- 
dlMinction to the Anchorites or hCTcniis. . 

3 . An adherent of a syuiod ; used disparagingly 
of tbose who accepted the decrees of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Hist. rate-'^. 

2846 Neitjlo* Devdopnu Chr. Dccir, (1878) 3*3 Tl-ey 
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disovr'ned the nuthorlty of the Council, and called its ad- 
herents Chalcedonians, and S>’nodites. 

S 3 rzi 0 dszaa 31 (si’n^dzmren). [f. Stkod + geni- 
tive -s + MAH' 

L Psendo-etymological alteration of Sidesmak, 
q. V, (sense i), after mecl.L, fgsfis synodalis lit. 
synodal witness, a representative of a parish attend- 
ing a synod. 

1680 Godolphin Reperi, Canon, (ed. 2) 263 ntar^tn^ These 
Sidcmen were called TosUs SynodaUs anciently styled 
S>*nods-men, thence corruptly called now Side-men. (2857 
Toulmin Smith Pnriih 71 It was directed that four, six, 
or eight, should appear, together with the clergy', to repre- 
sent the rest, and to be the ‘testes sj*nodales', that is, 
synodsmen.] xpo8 Corringhavt Ch. Mag, (cover), Sjuods- ; 
men Mr. — — and Mr. — I 

2 . A member of a synod in the Irish Episcopal , 
Church. 

1870 ConUmp, Rev. Sept. The last function of the 
General Vcsttj’is to elect parocnial nominators . . and synods- 
men to the Diocesan Synod. 28^ Ch, Times 26 Mar. 306/4 
A large meeting of the lay synodsmen of Belfast. 

Synody (si*nddi). Also 6-7 sinody; pL {cor- 
ruptly 5 sinoges, 6 ainages. [ad.med.L. ^1^7;^- 
(flum, f. synodus Sykod. With the form swoges 
cf. med.L. coiTo^htin for corrodtum Connonr.] 

1 . = Synodal sb, 2, 

2467-73 in Calr. Proc, Chanc, Q, Elis. (282^) I. Inlrod. 81 
(The archdeacons] yerelyhave payd the scid sinoges and 
Peter pens. .for the churches and parachyns of Bodham, 
Lyrapenhowe and ITiirkeby. 1542-3 j/ d-yy Hen, 

c. 79 § 2 Sinodies Proxies and other ProfTcttcs. x66i J. 
Stephens Procurations^ All of them make. .hut one pay- 
ment .. known by the name SynodolOf or the S>modaI 
payment, or..lhc S>uod^*..the said Sjmody, or Sjmodal 
being a Pension certain, is valued in the Kings Books. 

2 . a= Synod i. 

a 1548 Hale Citron.^ Hen, V 34 b, At this Sinody \sc. the 
Council of Constance] were assembled (as one authorc 
writetb) cccxlvj bishoppes, 

II S 3 ni 05 ciosis (sinfaiou-sis). Rhet, Also syne-, 
synoi-, -cei-, -ce-. (iateL., ad. Gr. awoiKticaai^^ 
n. of action f. gwoikciovv to associate (persons) as 
kinsmen or friends, f. avv SYN-’f-oiVrioDv to make 
one's own, f. ol/rtros domestic, one’s own, f. oIkqs 
house.] A figure by which contrasted or hetero- 
geneous things are associated or coupled, e, g. con- 
trary qualities attributed to the same subject. 

1589 PvTTCKKAM Eiigl, Pocsie lu. xix. (Arb,>ai6 siutrgint 
Syneciosis, or the Crosse copling. 2657 J. Smith Mysl, 
RheU 120 Synoeceiosiis,,,K ngure which teacbelh to con- 
jo>*n divers things, or contraries,.. and is, when contraries 
are attributed to the same thing. 2678 Phillips (cd. 4), 
Synoiceiosis, 2721 Bailey, Synoeeeosis, 

Synoecions (sinF'/ias), a. Bot. [f. Stn- after 
Dicecioos, Moxdcious ; cf. Gr, cwoiKia a com- 
monity of persons living together.] Having male 
and female flowers in the same flower-head, as 
some Comjtositx, or male and female organs in the 
same receptacle, as some mosses. 

1553 M. J, BsaKErEV Brii. Jifoss€SiL 6 Mosses. .arc. .in 
some rare cases synoscious. 

Synoecism (sinFsiz'm), O. Atitiq. Also 
synoik-. [ad. Gr. ffirvoiKicruos, n. of action f. 
awoiKi^fiv to cause to dwelt with, to unite under 
one capital citj’, f. aiv Svs- + oUiCay to found as 
a colony, to colonize, f. oIkos house.] The union 
of several towns or villages into or under one 
capital city. So Synesdze (sinf'saiz) v. [ad. Gr. 
ovvoiKi^uv : see above], trans. to unite into or 
under one capital city. 

1885 En^. Hist. Reu. I. 636 They always remained 
separate states and were never synoikised. 1887 A. Lanc 
Myth, Ritual if Relig. 1.265 Legends. .currenl oefore iht 
villages were ‘ simoecised * into AtheiK, 2898 J. B. Bl*p.y 
in yml. Hellenic Studies XVIll, 25 W'e would give much 
to know the details of..the s^moccism of Mes<;enia. Ibid, 
only purpose of Megalopolis had been to syncccirc 
the Maenalians and Parrbasians. 2902 E. Gardiner in 
EMyel, .^rf/.XXX, ^Vhen the towm was first form^ 

• ^he synceastn * of the neighbouring villages, 

Synoghe, obs. form of Sinew. 

Synoicous (sinoi-kas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. civ 
Stk- + oiKoi house + -ons.] = Stsceciohs. 

1863 JL G. CASsPBELt. in late!!. Oiserv. July 412 The 
barren and fertile floivers are found on the same plant, 
though not on the same receptacle. To the latter form of 
growth the term synoicous is applied. i83x Jrnl. Bot. X. 
9S The sjmoicous flower of ‘ Fissideus pusillus *• ' 

SynoiMae : see Syncectze. 

Synomosy (sin^mdsi). Gr. Antiq, [ad. Gr. 
cuvcj/iouta, f. cwi>)iyvrva\. to confederate, f. cvv 
SrS‘ -h bfO'vvai to swear.] A political society of 
men leagued by oath. 

i8o3 MnroRD HisL Greece adx. | 4. II. 434 There were at 
Athens sodeties called S>momosies, which core considerable 
resemblance to our political clubs. 

Synonym (simdhim), sb. Forms ; see below, 
[ad. late E. synonymum, -otij a. Gr. GwbjvvptoVf 
neat sing, used subst. of awuwiios, f. ovv Syn- + 
•ojyvft- (as in v 6 jvv}i{v)o^y dybnn/fjios nameless, 
Anonymous) = vvofxa Nasie. Cf. F- symnymcy 
i" stnonime (12th c.). It., Sp. simnimoj Pg. sy- 
nouymo. The earliest instances are plural (after 
L. synonyma, Gr. <yuvar/v^), anglicized 


synonymes, in Latin or Grseco-Latin form synonyma, 
synontwtay incorrectly with addition of pi. -j, 
(whencearare spurious sing, synonyma). 
The anglicized sing. synonyvt{e scarcely makes its 
appearance, except in dictionaries, till the close of 
the 1 8th centur)'.] 

I . Strictly, a word haring the same sense as 
another (in the same language) ; but more usually, 
either or any of two or more words (in the same 
language) having the same general sense, but 
possessing each of them meanings which are not 
shared by the other or others, or having different 
shades oi meaning or implications appropriate to 
different contexts: e.g. urpmty snake\ skipy vessel\ 
compassiOKy fellow-feeUngy sympathy ; enormous, 
excessive t immense \ glady happy y joyful, joyous \ 
to kill, slay, slaughter ; io grieve, mourn, lament, 
sorrow. Const.yiir, of, + formerly to, with. 

In quot. 2432-50 sinonymes is a rendering of the title of 
Isidore’s work Synonyma de Invjeniatione anlrtiae pecca* 
iriclsy where it denotes Identical Ideas expressed in dificrent 
v.'oys In the course of the work ; cf, OF, sinonimes (12th c. 
In Romania, 2876, V. 275). 

Plural, a, 5 flinonyines, 6-9 synonymes, 8 
synonimea, 8- synonyms. 

2432-50 tr. Iligden (Rolls) VI. 51 lsIdorus..lefte noble 
werKcs..as the l^ksof'his EthImoloeies,..or the ordre of 
creatures, sinonymes, and monyoher plngcs. 

1540 Palsgrave tr. Acolastus Epistle A nj b, Theyr yong 
schoIers..be forced to fallea closynge..Df their latyn bokes 
. .of djTiers enejUshe wordes. .be!nges>*nonymes. .they chuse 
moste commonly the wry worste. 2561 T. Nonros* Calvin's 
Inst. r. xiii. § 25- 41 b. If the Father and the Sonne were 
Synonymes or aeucral! names signifying one thyng. 2715 
Bentley Serm. PoPery 4 Hesychius makes them [se. xas-sj- 
XevovT*c and £cAwvt«s) Sjmonyms. 1783 Walker 18 Apr- 
in Boswell yohnson, Walker^ Do you think, Sir, that there 
are any perfect synonlmes In any language? yohnson. 
(Originally there were not; but by using words negligently, 
or in poetrj*, one word comes to be confounded with 
another. 1785 Reid tr.tetl. Powers i.i.14 Most synonimes 
have some minute distinction that deserves notice. 2856 
Max MUller C^/^r(i8Bo) Il.x^-i. 74 The more ancient a 
language, the richer it is in sjmonjTnes. 2B63 Bain Higher 
Engl. Gram, (1870) 73 Only, %Wlh the sjmonymes ‘solely 
‘merely', ‘alone'. 1874 Sayce Compare PhitoL i. 27 
Another mode of arresting our attention and giving dis- 
tinctness to the thought which to be expressed is by 
setting two .sj'nonymcs side by side. 2904 H, Bbadlev 
Making 0/ English v. 176 ITie notion of striking was ex- 
pressed by the verb now pronounced slny, which survives 
only in a narrowed and developed meaninj^.,. Here, ..Ger- 
man has kept the old word (fcA/ngrn), while English has 
rejected it for more vigorous synon>*ms. 

6-7 synonoma, eynonuma, 6-9 synonyma, 
7 ayxionima. 

2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 289 This Horsa, and his 
Brother Hengist (both whose names be S>’Tionuma, and 
signifie a Horse). *573 G. Harvey Scholar's Love in 
Leiter-bk, (Camden) ii6il)05e two, I take it, are Sjmonoma. 
2585 Fetherstone tr. Calvin on Acts xui. 2, 2^ It may be 
that they \sc. doctors and prophets] are in this place Sy- 
nonjTna, or that they signlfie l>oth one thing. 2656 Blount 
Clossogr. S.V. brargue. Marques Rtprizals used as 

S^monima. 2668 Wilkins Real Char, il xii.zgo The words 
Jyeal, welfare, are mentioned as Synonoma. 2673 Sir P. 
Levcestep. Hist. Antiq, \. ili. 97 Pux and Consul in Xhc^c 
Ages were S>'nonima. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. n. L 
221 The barrenness of the Anglo-Saxon language may be 
seen in the few-ness of its s>Tnonyma, 

7. 6-7 ByBonym-, -im-, -aes, 6-8 -a’s, -as, (6 
sunonimas), 6-7 synoDamaes, 7 synonemas, 
sinouimaes. 

(1594 Sunonimas: see 10) 25^ Sylvestek Du Barlas 

II, ii, II. Babylon 368 Better then Greeke with her Synony- 
maes, fit Epithetes, and fine Metapboracs. <22634 Coke 
4th PL Inst. (1648) 30 In the statute of 21 H, 4. Customes 
and Subsidies arc used as S>’nonymacs. 2649 Jer. Tavlor 
Gl, Extuip. 1. Sect. vi. 98 AU the synonyma's of sadne<k«;e 
were little enough to expresse this great weeping. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 5. 269 Nothing more common than to 
make Monks and Fryers both S>'nonyma’s and reciprocal!. 
2765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIll. xix. The Corporal, wishing 
..the word and all its synonimas at the Devil. 2789 G. 
C.Ks\re,r.\.x. Four Gospels I. iv. 127 The use of such S3monymas 
[os a7ioT(Ci and <ricAt]po<ap5ial. 

singular, a. 6 synonomon, 7 synonyuinm, 
7-8 synonymon. 

In quots. 2383 and 1673 perhaps to be taken as neut. adj, 
2583 Fulke Def Tr. Script, i. ii For tbem.,wbiche 
knowe..tbat Simuiachrw/e is Synonomon with Imago. 
2653 Urquhart Rabelais i. v, 26 Give me a sjmonymon for 
a gammon of bacon. 1653 H. More C<TryVr/,C<263<r/. (1713) 
246, 1 need not note that was added as a synonymon 

of M»T7ao(rv»T7, 2659 Terines de la Ley 352 Failour. .an 
evil doer, or an idle companion, ..a Synonymon to Vaga- 
bond. 2673 O. Walker Edue. 225 Saiyricalnes, (which is 
almost s>'nonymum to wit). 

B. 6 sinonime, S-9 synonime, 7- syiioiiyiii(e. 
2598 Flobio, 5'm<TWr>r/7,asiD0niine, or word ofonesignifica- 
lion. ^ 2668 V/iLKiNS Real Char. in. xv. 314 The last ^m- 
bination doth consist of such as are. .Expositive; cither by 
Synonyme,orbyInstancc, /^/<i,Dic/.,S)Tion>*m. 27271^^x2 
Diet. Royal, Synonime. .z. Synonym, or Synonyma- 2801 
IklASON Suppl. to yohnson, Synonyme, a word of the same 
meaning as some other word. CQuot. from Retd has 
nimes.} 1816 Coltp.iocz. Lay Serm. App.p.xvi, Worinvezs 
degraded into a laiy synonyme of valne. 2825 Macaulay 
Ess., Milton (1843) 1. 12 Change the structure of the sen- 
tence; substitute one synonyme for another; and Ihewhole 
effect is destroved, 2828-3* Webster s.v., A name, noun 
or other word haring the same signification as another, is 


its synonym. 2853 W, Gregory Inorg. Chent, (ed. 31 25 The 
term atomic weight is used, ..but only as a convenient 
synonym for the term equivalent. 2B69 Gladstone 'Juv. 
Mundi ii. (1870) 69 We have also to consider the word 
Panachaiol..Wc cannot take it for a mere synonym of 
AchaioL 

7. 7 synoniraa, 8 synonyma, 

2621 CoTcR., Synonisne, a Synonima. 2727 (see fi). 2776 

G. Camfbell Philos. Rhet. 1. 1. vi. 272 The stress of the 
argument lies ina mere synonyma, or something equivalent 

b. spec. \Vi Nat. Hist. A systematic name having 
the same, or nearly the same, application as 
another, esp. as another which has superseded it. 

2639 Rav Corr. (1848) 2, I shall give the names of all 
plants, .in an alphabetical order, together with their syno- 
nyma. 2765 Museum Rust. IV. 441 Gramen iyphinum 
luajusy seu priitium...'^U. Hudson then adds, as a sy- 
nonym, Gramen typhinum medium s, vulgatissimum. 
2833 Lvell Princ. Geol. 111 . Pref. p. xvi^ Wc cannot have 
too complete a catalogue of all the species. .together with 
their ^'nonyms. 2857 Hv.uf'R.z'i Bot. § 184 Wc find a distinct 
generic name given as a synonym. 

C. The equivalent of a word in another language. 
*594 Nasiie Unfort. Trav. 27 Bidding a man boniure in 
i Germane sunonimas, 2804 Anna Seward Mem. E. Darwin 
202 Had /^been used instead ofits Latin s>'nonym {printed 
synonism) ens. 

2 . By extension : A name or expression which 
involves or implies a meaning properly or literally 
expressed by some other ; ‘ another name for''. 

2632 Massisgeii Emperor East 1. ii, Informer... As I am 
the State scout, you may think me an informer. Mast. 
'iTicy are Synonima. 1690 C. Nesse Hist, ff Myst, O.^H, 
Test. I, 229 Abrahams bosom is made the synonymon (of 
i the same import) with heaven. 2784 R. Bags Barham 
, Downs I. 329 Nor of dishonour neither, which I suppose is 
I the modem synonime with marriage. 2849 Macaulay 
j Hist. Eug. iv. 1, 507 His [sc. William Penn’s] name has.. 

. become, .a synonyme for probity and philanthropy. i8£8 
! G. Duff Pol. Sunt. 229 This region \sc. Pem), whose name 
i w.-is so long a synonym for wealth and magnificence, 2874 
I Green Short Hist, ix, § i. 602 ‘ Hobbism^ became, cre^ he 
' died, the popular synonym for irreligion and immorality. 

I 2B79 Lubcock Sci. Lect, v, j6r The word ferrum was em- 
ployed in Latin as a synonym for a sword, ^ 

3 . transf. Either of two or more things of like 
or identical nature but called by different names, 
e. g. corresponding geological formations in dif- 
ferent regions. (Cf. Synonymity b.) 

2839 Murchison Silur, Syst. i. iv. C 6 The formation differs 
essentially both from its type In the North of England, and 
from its foreign Synonyms. 

4 . loosely, A person of the same name as another; 
a ‘namesake’: = Homonysi z. nonce~use. 

2837 Svo, Smith Sir y. Mackintosh Wks, (1850) 650/2 A 
Scotch cousin, who had mistaken me for my gallant synonym, 
the hero of Acre, 

Hence + Synonym v, {rare), trans., to designate 
by a synonym. 

2762 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. LII. 446 It is truly a kind 
of crystal, and might with propriety be symonymed CrystaL 
lus viridis cotumnaris lateribus inordinatis, 

+ Syno'nymal, a, (j6.) Ohs. Also 7 synoni-, 
euD-, [f, SVN0NY3I /A +-AB,] Synonymous. 

2623 Jackson Creed 11, xxx. § 29 margin, In matters of 
knowledge or belief, leason and cause arc synonymalL ,x64x 

H, L’Estrance GotCs Sabbath 6 $ In its remotest latitude 
of signification it is synonymall with what Civilians call 
yus Gentium, or the Law of Nations. 2659 O. Walker 
Instruct. Oratory 95 Repetitions. .and enlargements by 
synonymal ivords, 

B. sb. A synonym. 

166* J. Chandler Faft Helmont's Oriat, 291 The Fume 
of Minerals, by reason of its malignity^ & an Arsenical 
poyson, have become Sunonymalls or thingsof one name: 
to wiL the Arsenick, and smoakle vapour, and smoak of 
Melalls fall together or agree in one. 2688 R. L’Estrance 
Brief Hist. Times iii. 304 The Synonymals one upon the 
Neck of Another, savour more of the Skill of the Clark, 
then of the Faith of the Reporter. 

Hence •(* Syno'nymally adv., synonymously. 

1630 Spelman De Sepnlt. (1641) 16 In this manner the 
fifth Canon either useth them [sc* ‘exact* and 'demand 1 
Synonlmally, or (etc.]. 

Synonymic (sindhi'mik), a. {sb.) [f. SYNONiJf 
-f -ic, after F. syuojtymique.'l Of, relating to, 
consisting of, or exhibiting synonyms. 

2816 W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIX. 472 A syno- 
nymic table of the geography of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
*857 J. W. Gibbs PltiloL Studies 220 Synonymic distinc- 
tions, however, should not be carried too far in any lan- 
guage. 2872 KirbV (title) A Synonymic Catalogue of 
jDiumal Lepidoptera. 2881 Sharpe in jydtureXXlIl.ASt/^ 
The intricate windings of synonymic HlcralUTc. 2899 A- 
Gudemak in Class. Rev. Xfll. 2x4/2 Psdehritudinem ac 
spccietn. Tlie same synonymic collocation occurs in Firm. 
Alaiernus. 

p 'ITie meaning * sjmonymous * given in mod. Diets, appears 
to be unsupparted ; but cf. next, i. , 

' B, sh. The study of synonyms, as a department 
of grammar, [Cf. F. synottymique, G. syuouymlh.'] 
Also Synonymies (in recent Diets.). 

*857 J. W. Gibbs Philol. Studies 220 It is the business of 
S3Tjon>TnIc merely to notice the dhtinctions actually exist- 
ing, not to create them, or to anticipate their origin. 

SyTi02i3r32iical, a. [f. SYN0NT3r sb. -f -ical] 
fl. = Synonymous I. Obs. 

164s E. CMJri^vc Indicitu, Eng. 23 The Apostle reckons 
up seven synonymlcall expressions... The works of the flesh 
are hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, sedition, en- 
vying 2690 C Nesse Hist. 4- Myst. O. 4- II. Test. 1. 29 
, It being a phrase synonymical. 



SYNONYHICALLY, 


SYNOPTICAL. 


2. = SryoNTMic. 

x8o6 Dawson* {title) Philologia Anglicana: or a Philo* 
logical and Synonymlcal Diction^* of the English Lan* 
guage. 1887 Amer, Naturalist XXI. 5S0 A synonymical 
and descriptive list in which one hundred and seven species 
. .arc riven, x^s Advance (Chicago) 1 1 July 62/2 A won* 
derful Psalm, this frc.the iigih) ! Acroslical, synonymical, 
paneg>’Tical, devotional. 

Hence Synonymically adv^^ as a sjTionym or 
synonyms. 

X55Q Brou^htods Lett. vi. 20 SutrrpaTttoTTj? and aicoAot^oy 
are ail one,..and..synonymically confounded. 1862 H. B. 
Wheatley Ana^ams 172 The second piece includes some 
words not synonymically inserted in the first. 

Synonj^icon (sindhi'mikpn). [f. Stnontsi, 
after lexicert.'] A list or dictionarj’ of synonyms. 

x8i^ W. Tavlor Bns', Sj'ficnj’ms Introd. p. xiv, Blair has 
deported in his Rhetoric further contributions to an 
cnglish synonj-micon. 

Syiioii3riiist (sinpmimist). [f. Synonym 
+ -1ST ; cf. F. sytionyvmte^ One who treats of, 
or makes a list of, synonyms. 

*753 Chambers' Cycl. Su//., SynemymistSf among the 
botanical writers, such as have employed their care in the 
collecting the different names, or synonymat used by 
different authors, and reducing them to one another. xSojg 
W. Ta\xor in Monthly j8 The German synoni* 

mist has produced a W’ork of fuller and sounder informa* 
tion. 2849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. (1850)11. 155 Neither 
Crabbe, the synon^rmist, nor even Samuel Johnson, Icxi. 
cographer, could nave discriminated exactly between the 
senses of two ap^llations so equivocal. 

Syiion 3 r 3 ii‘fcy (sindhi*mui). [f. Svnontmods : 
see -iTr.] Tiie. quality or fact of being sjTiony- 
mous, or having me same meaning. 
x88o J. MoRisoNin Expositor XI. 468 Metaphj*sical coinci* 
dence by no means necessitates the rhetorical symony^mitj* of 
nomenclature. x8^ A'’. * Q. 6th Ser. X. 43/2 To point out 
the Germanic origin of his [rc. Garibaldi’s] name and its 
Simonymity with Shahspere, 

b, transf. Identity of nature of things having 
different names (e. g. tones in a musical scale, or 
geological formations) ; cf. Synonymous ic. 

1875 'Eaix&xTi Hebnholtds Sensations 0/ Tone App. 659 
To found any harmonic theories on the synonymity 01 tones 
in any temperament, when there is known to be no syno- 
nymity in nature. 1896 Naturalist 210 The s>'non>*ratty of 
the Lincoln Carstone and the Norfolk Limestones. 
SynOuyitiize (sinp'nimaiz), v. rare, [f. late 
L. symnym-tsm STNOKTit sh, + -ize.] 

1. tram. To give the symonjins^ of. 

c 1595 Cabew ExeelL En^, Tonpte in G. G. Smith Eliz. 
Crit, Ess, II. 292 This veordt/ariis wee maye simnonomize 
after all these f^hions, stoute, hardye, valiaunt, douchtye, 
Couragious, aduenturous, &c. 1697 Phil. Tr^ts. aIX. 

394 Our Common Garden Kind tot Snaill which I have 
S>*nommIzed under No. 13. 

2. tfttr. To be s)Tionymous •wtlA, 

x6zx CoTCR. S.V. ReSt Alluding to the significalion of reZf 
wherewith almost synooymiieih. 

3. To use synonyms ; to express the same mean- 
ing by different words. Also in vbl. sd, and ///, a, 

lyoo (W. King] Transactiojteer 36^ He's as successful in 
his Descriptions as in his S>'nonymizings. X805 W, Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XX. \y To simonimize is to express one 
thought in different terms. sZys Erased s Mag.yAjVl . 694 
The creation of new words, with its synonymizing lcndenc>% 

4. trans. To furnish with lists of s^-nonjTns; to 
make synonymic, nonce-ttse, 

1805 Perry {title) The SjmonjTnous, Et5*moloslcal, and 
Pronouncing English DiclionaTv;.. being an attempt to 
sjmonymise his [sc. Dr. Johnson s] folio Dictionary’ of the 
English Language. 

Synonymous (sinp-mmas), a. Also 7 synoni- 
mus, 7~9 Bynommou.8. [f. med.I.. syttonymus, 
ad. Gr. cruva^u/^oy ; see Synonym and -ous.J 

1, Having the character of a synonym ; equiva- 
lent in meaning : said of words or phrases denoting 
the same thing or idea. Const, /o, (now usually) 
wilA, 

x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr 380 So doth^the lawaccept it 
[rr, the word * heresy 'J in this oath, where it makes it equi- 
ualent, and Symonimous, to the wordcs which arc loymed 
with it, which are Impious and Damnable. 1678 Cud- 
worth IniclL Syst, 1. iv. 601 That word Substance, being 
used.. as Synonymous with Essence. 1690 Reasons why 
Rector 0/ P. took Oath ^Allegiance ix Lawmakers., 
muster up such a num'^r o, synonymous Terms, or such as 
amongst which we can see but small diversity. 1697 Phil. 
Trans. XIX. 308 At one view you have the several Synoni- 
mous Names of all precedent Writers of Natural History. 
*755 Johnson* Did. Pref., Words are seldom exactly syno- 
nimous. s8x3-*x Bentham Ontology Wks. 1B43 VIII. 2ox/i 
Matter, at first sight, may naturally enough be considered 
as exactly synonymous to the word substance. s8x6 Singer 
Hist. Cards 56 The fact appears to be, that Pair and Pack 
were formerly' synonimous. iSya Darwin Emytions 
To say that a person Ms down in the mouth issynonymoi^ 
with saynng that he is out of spirits. 1884 J. Tait Mina in 
Matter Hi. 74 If life and mind are not synonymous, neither 
are brain and mind. 

b. Of or relating to synonyms ; synonymic, rare, 
xBos (see Synonimize 4]. 

C. tramj. Said of thin^ of the same nature de- 
noted by different names, i. e. by synonyms ; thus =* 
identical. (Cf. Synonym 3, SYNONTinTY b.) 

X789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. viu 439 Two of the five 
short keys are dirided in the middle and communicate to 
two different sets of pipes so that GJ and Ab,are not synoni- 
mous sounds. - t. 

2 . In extended sense, said of words or phrases 
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which denote things that imply one another: cf. 

Synonym 2. 

X659 T. Pecke Petrnetssi Puerp, 152 Can it be thus, That 
Tents, and Studies arc Synonimousf 1706 Estcourt /wV 
Example 1. i. Cuckold and Husband are as Synonimous 
Terms, as Rogue and Attorney. 1769 Junius Lett. xv. 
(1788) 89 Good*faith and foUj' have so long been received as 
synonimous terms, that letc.]. *777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) I. iv. 254 Over all the continent of North 
America a norlh-weslcrly' wind and excessive cold are syno- 
nymous terms. X829 Carlyle Mise, (1857) II. 1 Were wll 
inhuman undertakings synonymous with faculty.^ x8s5 
Prescott Philip //, 1 . 111. t. 317 The name of soldier was 
synonymous with that of marauder. X873 G. S. Baden* 
Powell New Homes SVith many',, .going out to Australia 
is believed to be synonymous with making a fortune. 

3. loosely. Having the same name; denoted by 

the same word: = Homonymous 2. 

1734 (see HETEROjn*Mous ij. 1796 Kirwan in 
Irtsh Acad. VI, 187 If a magnet be cut in two, in a^ direc- 
tion parallel to the axis, the parts before conjoined will now 
repel each other, becaose they' still retain two sj’nonimous 
poles. X876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butlerjly xiii. Poor old 
Abraham Dyson, now lying in a synonymous bosom. 

^ b. That may be described in the same terms ; 
of the same description ; similar. Ohs, 

1690 XyMbscTEX CdllirlsWalk Lond.x. 8 Tis needless to 
expose ^His Stockins, or describe, or Sbooes, Or Legs, or 
Feet, since may be guessed They were Synonimous to 
th* rest. 1706 De Foe Jure Div, vif. 142 The Fall of Man 
haying made him a Slave to the Devil, Man grew some- 
thing Diabolical himself, and strove to practice a synoni- 
mous Power over hts fellow Creatures. 

Hence Syno*iiymoTisl3r<iify., by or as a S)’nonym, 
with the same meaning; Synomyjnonsness, 

x6s9 Pearson ICO It (sc. creation] is often used 

synonymously' with words which signifie any kind of pro- 
duction or formation. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 415 
The Earls or Counts of England., before the Norman Con- 
quest, were as our learned Stlden observed, sometimes 
oynonimously entituled Dttx or Dukes. x688 Vox Cleri 
Pro Rege 47 The King had Sovereign or absolute^Powcr 
(for our late Prerogative Divines have used both Eplethites 
Synoniraously). 1839 G. Roberts Diet. Ceol.s Schist^ . .often 
used synony’mously’ with slate. XB63 Max MUller Sei. 
Lang. Ser. ii. x. (186E) 447The synonymousness of Sky and 
God in the Aryan language. 

Synonymy (sinp*nimi). Also 6-9 synonimy*, 
7-9 aynonomy. [ad. late L. syndixymia^ a. Gr, 
avvQsvvpiay f, owd/wpor SYNONYM. Cf. F. syno* 
nymief etc.] 

fl. “ SYNONY 3 r I. Ohs, 

x6o9 R. Barnero Faith/. ShepJu 27 One ^w'ord signifying 
many things, Homonymies: many' words signifying agalne 
one thing. Synonymies. 1659 Torriano, Siubutmo, a Sino* 
ncmie, 1730 M. Wmght PUrod. Latv Tenures 179 Feud. 
Fee, and Tenure, are Synonimies, and import but one ana 
the same Poli^% 1799 J. Scorr Bahar-Danmh Pref, p, in, 
The .<i)*nony’mres and compound epithets so abundant in 
eastern description. 

+ b. loosely, A thing of the same name; s= 

Homonym 2, Ohs. 

i6z2 Seloen Illustr. Drayton's Poly-olh. ii. 34 We hauing 
three riuers of note synonymies with her (sc, Isis], 

2. The use of synonyms or of words as synonyms ; 
spec, a rhetorical figure by which sjTionyms are used 
for the sake of amplification. 

(1586 A Day Engl, Secretorie ir. (1625) 91 Synoninna, 
when we bring forth many words together of one significa- 
tion, or sounding to one purpose. 1589 Puttenham Engl, 
Poesie in, xtx. (Arb.) 223 When so cuer we multiply’ our 
speech by many words or clauses of one sence, the (jrcekes 
call it 5 x/r«i«;>v/a,as whow'ould say,!ikeor consenting names,] 
1637 J, SiiiTK Myst. Rhet, 139 A Synony-mie is a commo- 
dious heaping together of divers wwds of one signification. 
x88o ^Iassie in Expositor XI. 147 Abaz. .makes vibs equi- 
^'alent to 8ouXov...Such sycophantic ^rnonymy St. Paul 
absolutely repudiates, 

3. The subject or study of synonyms; synonyms ' 
collectively, a set of synonyms, a. in grammar, ; 

1683 Weekly Memorials 15 Jan. 375 The Synonomle or ' 
several Names to the same sense. 1794 Mrs. Piorzi {title) 
British Synonymy; or, an attempt at regulating the choice 
of words in familiar conversation. X837 Hallam Lit.Eur, 

I. iii. S 8 The distinctions in Latin syntax, inflexion, and 
symonyTOy. 1908 Jan. 73Tbeb«tw’orkonNew 

Testament synonymy*. 

b. in natural history ; see Synonym i b, 

1781 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 438 Artedi, in his account of 
this species, has adopted the synonymy of Schonevelde, 
who describes a fish under the name of Ophidian imherbe 
Jlavum. X78S Martt-n Lett, Bat, Introd. (1794) 6 A Syno- 
nymy, or exact list of the names that cvery’Dlant bore in all 
the writers which preceded them. X854 Woodward Mol- 
lusca u. 162 'Hie synonymy of the genus would fill several 
pages. 1877 H. Saunders in Pnre, Zool. Soc. (1878) 156 
The comparattve simplicity’ of the sy’nony’my of the Ster-. 
ninx. 1^7 W. Phillips Brit, Discomyeetes 24X Dr. Cooke 
has pointed out the fact that two different species ha\'ebeen 
included by authors under this name,,. The synonymy is 
rendered somewhat uncertain by this fact. 

4. The quality or fact of being synonymous; 
identity of meaning; s^monymousness. 

17^ Mrs. "^vszzx Synon. 1 , 182 Yet would such a tranv 
position be no proof of their synony’tny.^ 18x5 Paris 
c/rrti (1816] II. X02 A..phUologct estahlUhed the synouimy 
of the words refress and prevent, 1857 H. H. Breen Mod. 
Eng. Lit. 86 Soane will have it that Spenser intended 
the particle *or* to express syTaonymy. 

Synopsis (sin^psis). PI. synopses (-sfz). 
[a, late L. synopsis (whence It. sinossiy Sp. sinopsis^ 
Pg- synopsis'), a. Gr. trvvcfpis general view, f. cvv 
SYN--f- (kf'ts view (cf. owopay to see altogether).] 


1. A brief or condensed statement presenting a 
combined or general riew of something; a table, 
or set of paragraphs or headings, so arranged as 
to exhibit all the parts or divisions of a subject or 
work at one view ; a conspectus. 

x6xi^ (^ryat Crudities 432 He hath written a synopsis of 
the history of man.^ X644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 64 The 
infinit helps of inlcrlirtearies, breviaries, synopses, and other 
loitering gear. X678 Cudwortk Jntelh Sysl. Pref. 6 We 
shall exhibit to the reader’s view a brief and general synop. 
sis of the whole following woik. 1692 Ray in Lett. Lu. 
Men (Camden) 199 , 1 am now upon a methodical Sy’nopsis 
of all British Animals except Insects, X771 Burke Corr, 
(1844) I. 262, I have now gone minutely through your last 
tour, and the synopsis, with which you have.. closed it. 
X844 Sir R. Griffith {title) A Synopsis of the Characters of 
the Carboniferous ^Limestone Fossils cf Ireland. 18^ 
N, Brit. Ret\ XXVI. 27 A considerable portion of this 
Essay’ coasists of summary* statements, or abridged recitals 
of the staple Christian argument... These ^mopses, or con- 
! densed evidences,. .are characteristic of Chalmers. 2879 
Cassells Techn. Edue, IV. 221/2 Below we give a synopsis 
of the foregoing, that the painter may* have a concise view 
of the entire process, 

iraMp. 2652 Evelyn SU France MIsc. Writ (1805) 50 
The Netherlands. .which is a perfect encycle and sy’nopsis 
of whatever one may see elsewhere in all the other countryes 
of Europe. 

2. A general view or prospect, as of a landscape, 
rare. 

i88i Baddeixy Hxghl. Scot. 68 The Knock of Crieff,, 
commands a sy’nopsis of all that is beautlfiil around 

3. Eastern Cli, A book of prayers for the use of 
the laity (see quot,). 

1850 Neale East. Church, Gen. Introd. iv. ui. 890, I 
hardly can reckon, .The Synopsis, as Office-Books. These 
are mere compilations. .of such prayers as are most likely 
to be needed in the attendance on the Divine Offices. 

Hence Syno’pslze (-saiz) v. trans. {(/.S,), to 
make a synopsis of, to epitomize. 

tBSz Advance {Chicago) 27 July’, No was for our faith. You 
have synops'ired it. xB^ Harpers Mag. Nov. 965/2 The 
chapter.. which we have been here synopsiring. 

tSynopSy, Ohs. rare—^. In 7 -ie. [irreg. 
ad. late L. synopsis : see prec.] « Synopsis. 

1626 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Synopsie, a sight or full view 
of a thing. 2658 Phillips, Synopsie, a brief summing up of 
things contained in a large Treatise, 

Synoptic (siDp-ptik), a. {sb.) [ad. aod-L. 
synoplicus (whence also F. synoptigue, It. suioHico, 
Sp. siniptico, Pg. synoptico), ad. Gr. avyounxbs, 

{. ffvvoifii! SiKOPsis (cf. Optic).] 

1. Of a table, chart, etc.: Pertaining to or form- 
ing a synopsis ; furnishing a general view of some 
subject. 

2763 Phil. Trans. LIIL 168, I ha^'e ..computed them 
again, and they’ are as in the/oUowing synoptic table. 1827 
Faraday Chem.^ Manip, xxii. (2842) 564 The instrument is 
called a Synoptic Scale of Chemical Equivalents, or more 
usually Wolbston’s Scale. 2852 Nichol Archit. Heetv. 
193 Madier's synoptic view ofwhat he considers established. 
1E87. R. Abercromby Weather i. (1S8S) 8 Such a chart is 
called a 'synoptic chart ’ because it enables the meteorologist 
to take a general view, as it were, over a large area. 

b. Of a mental act or faculty, conduct, etc. : 
Pertaining to, involving, or taking a combined or 
comprehensive mental view of something, 

2852 J. hlARTiNEAU Ess., Unity of Mind in Naiure(\Bi^i) 
III. X05 Without this synoptic progress, the occupation of 
the intellect would be gone. 2^9 Speaker ii Nov. 235/1 
That synoptic statesmanship which has done so much for 
this branch of education in France. 2900 E. Holmes What 
is Poetryl The poet fuse them [re. phenomena] by the 
force of bis emotion. .poetic emotion being essentially a 
synoptic faculty, 

2. Applied distinctively to the first three Gospels 
(viz. of Matthew, Mark, and Luke) as giving an 
account of the events from the same point of view 
OT under the same general aspect. Also iransf: 
pertaining or relating to these Gospels. 

2842 Myers Caih, Th. in. 1 17. 45 The Book of Deutero- 
nomy' seems to bear something of the s-ume relation to the 
preceding Four that the Gospel of SOohn dees to the Sy- 
noptic Three. x86x Trench Comm. Ep. Churches Asia 163 
“Ihe words of Chri.st ."is recorded in the Gospels, in the three 
synoptic Gospels above all. 2899 Sir J. C Hawkius Horae 
Synopticae Pref. p. v, 'J he origin, mode of composition, and 
mutual relations of the three Synoptic Gospels form so ob- 
scure and so complex a subject cf enquiry that it has come 
to be generally known as the ‘Synoptic Problem*. 

b. as sh. Any one of the Synoptic Gospels (or 
of their writers = Synoptist i). Usually in pL 
2858 J, Martineau stud, Christ. 257 The Synoptics., 
which present only* varieiie.s of the same fundamental tra. 
dition. 2874 M. .Arnold in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 815 Ihe 
Fourth Gospel. .puts the clearance [of the temple] at the 
beginning of Christ’s career, the synoptics put it at the end. 
287s E. White Life in Christ iii. xrii. The sublime scenes 
of His Baptism, and of His Transfiguration, .when the sy*n- 
optics tell us that God spoke of Him asHis’Belovcd Son ’. 

Synoptical (sinp-ptiJeal), a. [See prec. and 

-lOAL.] 

1. = Stkoetic I. 

2664 E\'elvn Knl. Hori. Introd., The Obser^mtlons which 
..we have collected togelher,and here present. .as so many* 
Sy’nopiical Tables, a 2755 Johnson Plan Diet. Wks. 17S7 
IX. 177 In synoptical lexicons, where murilated and doubt- 
ful languages are explained by their affinity to others more 
certain and extensi\-e. 28*6 Kirby S: Sp. Entomoh IIL 
xxvi^ 32 That you may have a synoptical view of the 
comparative sire of the Iargerjccvc‘s;. I now lay before you 
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a table of the dimensions. 2839 Hallam LiU Eur, III. iir. 
iii. § ^34* ^^7 Tbe ninth chapter of the Leviathan contains 
a synoptical chart of human science. 2889 Science^Gossip 
XXV. 157 To add to the value of this, .useful volume we 
have also a copious sjmoptical index and general index. 

2. = Stnopxic 2. rare. 

187s [see SVNOPTIST l]. 

Hence Syno'ptically adv., in the way of a 
synopsis ; so as to present a general view. 

1667 Petty in Sprat Hist, R, Soc. 295, 1 shall more Synop- 
tically here insert a Catalogue of all Dying Materials. 
1882-3 SchaJPs Bncycl Relig, Kncnuh II. 892/2 The best 
synoplically arranged text. 

Synoptist (sinpptist). [f. Synoptic : see -ist.] 

1. Any one of the writers of the Synoptic Gospels ; 
see Synoptic 2. (Usually in //.) 

j86o Westcott Itiirod. Study^ Gosp.y. 262 The Synop. 
tists, it is said, describe the public ministry of Christ as ex- 
tending only over one year. 1875 Ibid, jii. (ed. 51 166 The 
terms SyfwpUst, Synoptical^ as applied to the first three 
Evangelists appear to date from the time of Griesbach, 
though they were brought into general use by Neander. 
x88z Farrar Early Chr, iv. xix. I, 493 Those who hold, in 
despite of the plain evidence of the Synoptlsts, and still 
more of St.John, that our Lord's ‘brethren* were among 
the number of His Apostles. 

2. One who compiles a synopsis. rare'^^„ 

In recent Diets. 

Hence Synopti*stic a, = Spnoptic 2. 

1879 E. A. Abbott in Bncycl. Brit. X. 805/2 The author of 
the Fourth GospeL.speaksof ‘ the Jews 'aE an alien race,.; 
but this is not in the manner of the synoptistic tradition. 

Synorchism, -orthograpme : see Syn-. 
Synosteo-, combining form made up from Gr. 
Gvv with + oarkov bone, and intended (or alleged) 
to mean ‘ articulation of bones, joint*, in several 
words instanced only from mod. Diets. : see qnols. 

1844 Dunglisou Med, Lex, (1848), Synosteo^'aphy..^ 
the part of anatomy which describes the joints. Synosie- 
ology.,, a treatise on the joints.. dissection 
of the joints. 2892 Cent. Dict^ Synosfeoionte, in surg.^ a 
dismembering-knife. 

Synosteosis (sinpstr5a*sis). rare'^^. [f.Gr.o’ui' 

Syn- + oarkov bone + -osis.] == Synostosis. 

1848 Duncmson Med. Lex. (cd, 7), Synosteosis^ Synosto- 
sis..^ union by means of bone. 

Synostose (si*n|?stooz), v, [Back-formation 
from next,] fass. and xnlr. To be aflected with 
synostosis ; to be united by a growth of bone. 

1878 Bartlev tr. Topinards Anthrop. iv. 233 The bones 
become anchylosed, the suture is synostosed. 2^04 Ducu- 
Stud, Anthropel. Lahorai. 213 The sagittal suture 
shows no signs of synostosis, nor has the spbeno-basilar 
suture yet synostosed. 25^4 — Morphol. <5- Anthropol. x. 
252 Frematuie synostosis is followed by restricted growth 
in a direction perpendicular to that of the synostosed suture. 

Synostosis (sin^Jst^o'sis). Anal, and Phys. 
PL -oaes (-^a-srz), [Contracted from Stnosteo- 
sis.] Union or fusion of adjacent bones by growth 
of bony substance (either normal or abnormal). 

1848 [sec SykosteosisI. 1864 J, B. Davis Htanderlhal 
Skitll Synostosis, or the premature ossification of one or 
more of the sutures between the cranial bones, 2898 J. 
Hutchiksou in Archives Surg, IX. 352 Multiple exostoses, 
hyperostoses, and synostoses of the vertebral column. 

Hence Synostotic (sinpst^’tik) a., pertaining to, 
characterized by, or affected with synostosis. 

1B64 Thurnam in Nat. Hist. Rev. (1865) Apr. 247 The 
abnormal scaphoid skulls of the African races, .seem to fall 
. .under the definition of what is termed by Welcker, sync- 
static dolichocephalism. 2854 J. B. "DKWsNecuiderihal Skull 
13 The great depression of the frontal and vertical legions 
in a synostotic skull. 2904 Duciovortk Morphol. <5* An, 
thropol.-x. 25X Synostotic deformation. .consequent upon, , 
precocious union of two or more cranial bones. 

Synotic : see Syn-. 

Synou, obs. form of Sinew. 

Synousiast, var. Synusiast Obs. 

II Synovia (sinoii'via). Also 8-9 sin-, [mod.L. 
sinovia, systovia, also synophia, an invention, prob, 
arbitrarily formed, of Paracelsus (died 1541), 
applied by him to the nutritive fluid peculiar to 
the several parts of the body, and also to the gout 
(see quot. in b below), but limited by later physi- 
cians to the fluid of the joints. 

In mod. diets, it is derived from Gr, cvv SyK-4*a>ov, L, 
ovum egg, on account of the resemblance of symovia to the 
white of egg. This is without foundation, and conflicts with 
Paracelsus’s desaiption of synovia as reddish, dark red, 
grey, etc., according to the 

Phys. The viscid albuminous fluid secreted in the 
interior of the joints, and in the sheaths of the 
tendons, and serving to lubricate them ; also called 
joint-oil or joint-vjoter. 

[2650 Chyniicall Diet.., Siuoma [sic] is white glew of the 
joints (transl. of 2583 Dorkeus Diet, Theophr, Parncclsi, 
Sinonia est gluten album articulorum). 2693 tr. Blancard^s 
Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Synovia^ the glutinous Matter betwixt 
the Joynis.] 2726 Montio Anat. Bones (1741)59 SVhen the 
Synovia is not rubbed betwixt the Bones, it inspissates. 
2769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 44 Without a bursal ligament. .to 
contain the symovia, and keep the bone in its place. 1842 
W. Ars'ot Mem. y. H alley iv. 311 His sprightUness was 
one reason why^his strength lasted so long. It acted like 
sinovia on the joints of bis body’. 2872 Bryant Praci. 
Surg. (1873) I. 59 In some cases the articulation is only filled 
with an increase of synovia. 

i**b. Path. A morbid coudition or discharge of 
this fluid, Ohs. 


Cf. Vtizzzt\sMzParagraphorttmv\\,\^ De Podagra.. Gemi- 
num vero morbi nomen synouia cst. Hoc enira ex morbi 
caussa desumitur. 

x66x \jyitxx. Hist. Anim, ^ Min, 2x5 The powder used 
outwardly helps the Synovia, and mundifieth old ulcers. 
1758 J. S. Le Drads OBserv. Surg. (1771; 296 [He] had an 
inspissated Sinovia upon his right Foot, which possessed 
not only the Articulation, but spread over the whole Foot. 
1766 Coinpl, Fanner s.v. Pricking If the tendon is 
wounded, the sole must be carefully drawn, because a sino- 
via and gleet is discharged. [(Ilf. quot. 1824 s.v. Synovy,] 
Synovial (sin^'vial), [f. Synovia; see-AL.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, containing, or secret- 
ing synovia. 

2756 C. Lucas Ess, JVaiersI, 284 The Gout is an obstruc- 
tion of the synovial vessels. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 
1. 437 Wounds^ that enter the joints, ..will generally afford 
a larger symovial discharge. x8o8 Barclay Muscular Mo- 
iiotts 436 Had a tendon been substituted, we should natu- 
rally suppose. .that it would have been sunounded with 
synovial membrane, 2846 G, E. Day tr. Sisnods Anim. 
Chem. II. 426 The symovial fluid is viscid, transparent, of a 
yellow or reddish colour, faintly saline. 1864 Owen Penver 
0/ God 23 A. .joint . . with the co-adjusted surfaces coveted 
by smooth cartiKigc, and lubricated by joint-oil, retained 
and secreted by»a synovial capsule. 

b. iransf. Occurring in or affecting a synovinl 
membrane. 

2846 Brittan tr. Malgaigitds Man. OPer.Surg.Z-^ Syno- 
vial cy’sts. 1879 St. Gcorge*s Hasp. Rep. IX, 776 It is esti- 
mated that 85 per cent of the casesof synovial inflammation 
occur in the knee. 1886 Facce Princ. Med. II. 529 Synovial 
rheumatism. 

Hence Syno'vlally by means of synovia, or 

of a joint contaiuing synovia. 

2870 Flower Osteal, Mamm. x, 235 A small bony nodule 
..which is articulated synovialiy to the upper corner of the 
outer extremity of the baslhyal. 

Synovin (srnffvio). [f. Synovia + -in 3.] The 
form of mucin occurring in synovia. 

1898 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

SynoviparouB (sinffvi*pan>s), a. [f. Synovia + 
-PAROUS.] Producing or secreting synovia. 

2890 BtLUNCS Hat. Med. Dici.y Synaviparous crypts^ 
diverticula from synovial membranes. 

Synovitis (sinffv3i*tis). Path, [f. Synovia + 
-iTis.] Inflammation of a synovial membrane. 

1835-6 Todds Cyel, Anai. I. 262/2 Acute synovitis of the 
ankle-joint, 287^ St. George*s Hasp. Rep. IX. 773 That the 
pain of synovitis is caused by the distension of the fibrous 
elements of the joint is generally admitted. 

f Synovy. Ohs. Anglicized form of Synovia. 
(Cf. F. synoviei) 

1684 W. Russell Treat. 92 In every true Gout,, 
the tormenting Pain thereof is only in the Joynt-Water, or 
Synovy between the Joynis. 2824 R. Boyce Fam, Surg. 
28 To stop Synovj*, or Joint Oil (in Horses]. 

Synow, obs. form of Sinew. 

Syns, SyDBe, obs. ff. Since, Cense 
Synsacral to Synspermy: see Syn-. 
Syntactic (sintm’ktik), a, [ad, mod.L, syn- 
tactiais, ad. Gr, cvvraKTiKhSf f. cwracsadvi see 
Syntax and -ic.] = Syntactical (the usual form). 

2828-32 Webster. 2848 Dickens Domhey xi, The pur- 
suit of stony-hearted verbs, savage noun-substantives, in- 
flexible syntactic passages. 2852 Blackie Stud. Lang. 7 
The grand fundamental l>*pcs of verbal flexion, and syntac- 
tic dependence, 1902 F. E. Clesients in Univ.^ Studies 
Nebraska III. 19 Syntactic composition is the union under 
a single accent of two words, one being merely a modifier of 
the other and in the case demanded Iw this relation. 

Syntactical, [f. mod.L. syntacticusi see 
prec. and -ical, Cf, syniaxieal^ Belonging or 
relating to grammatical syntax. Also iransf, in 
reference to musical composition (quot. 1597). 

2577 Peacham Card, Eloq^ience B j, A figure is deuided 
into Tropes & Schemates, Grammatical, Orthographical, 
SyntacticaL 2597 Mobley Introd. Mus. Annot. fJ b, Mu- 
sicke is diuided into two part^ the first may be called Ele- 
mentarie or rudimental, teaching to know the quality and 
quantity of notes... The second may be called Syntactical, 
Poetical, or effectiue ; treatingc of soundes, Concordes, and 
discords. 1755 Johnson Diet. Pref., The various syntacti- 
cal structures occurring in the examples. 2846 AI. Williams 
Sansk, Cram. 29 This absence of syntactical auxiliaries 
leads to the necessity for eight cases. 2852 Blackie Stud. 
Lang. 32 To make a regular study of tbe syntactical laws of 
the language. 2891 Driver Introd. Lit. Old Test, (2892) 
504 Instances of singular syntactical usages. 

Hence Synta'ctically adv.y in relation to, or 
according to the rules of, syntax. 

2706 Bailey {.title') English and Latin Exercises for school- 
boys, to translate into Latin syniacticallj’. 1858-9 G. P. 
Marsh Engl. Lang, xiii. (1862) 291 They are not syntacti- 
cally connected. 

S3nitacticiail (sint^kti-Jan). [f. SrKTACTio + 
-tan: see - joias.] Oneversed in syntax; a gram- 
marian who treats of syntax. So Symtacticist 
(sintffi'ktisist), in same sense. 

1900 G_ildersleeve Sjttiaje Classical Greek Pref., The 
syntactician of to-day -watl find ample opportunity to criti- 
cise the arrangement. ■ 

+ S^Tltaglll. Obs,' [ad, mod.L. synlagma ; see 
next.] = next, i. 

In qnots. 1621, 1633, 1675, referring to works entitled 
Syntagma or Syntajyjiaia, 

1621 Bp. Mouktaco Ztra/rn&e 77 In all his [re. Seiden's] 
Syntagmes, he loueth not to tread or goe in common jraths. 
1633 Amks Agst. Cerem, 1. 149 Polanus rvritt his partitions 
PartHianes Tlteoiagicx], when'hc was ayoung man, and 
divine, but his Syntagme was his last rvork. rfifS Phillips, 


Syntagme, an ordering, disposing, or placing of things to. 
gether. 167a Marvell Reh. Transf. I. 7 A bulky Dutch, 
man. .contriving those innumerable .Syntagmes of Alphabets 
1673 [R. Leigh] Transf. Reh. J07 This ts the Syntagm of 
Calvin's Divinity, and System of our Authors Policy. x67s 
J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal iv. 45 A Romance hansomly 
exprest by Peter Rhenensis, as he is quoted by Mr. Selden 
in his Syntagme de aureo vitulo. 

(i Syntagma (sintce-gma). PI. -ata or -as. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. ovvTayixaj f. awraacdv (see 
Syntaxis).] 

1. A regular or orderly collection of statements, 
propositions, doctrines, etc. ; a systematically 
arranged treatise. 

^ 1644 Milton (Arb.) 67 All niu.st be supprest which 

IS not found in their Syntagma. 2825 Coleridge Aids 
Rejl, vii. 198 The Gospel is not a system of Theology, nor a 
Syntagma of theoretical propositions and conclusions. 

2. Antiq. a. A body of persons forming a 
division of the population of a country, b. A 
body of troops forming a division of a phalanx. 

1823 Prichard Phys, Hist, Manp’ii. §2. 333 Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, that ‘ besides tbe priests and military cast, 
the state [in Egypt] is divided into three sjmtagmata... 
The Herdsmen... The Agriculturists.. .The Artisans*. 1856 
Grote Greece ir. xcli. XJI, 8r Among these divisions.. is 
tbe Syntagma, which contained sixteen Lochi. 

3. Bot, An aggregate of ‘ tagmata’ : see Tagjia. 

288s [see Tacma]. 

Syntax (si'ntssks). Also 7 syntaxe. [ad. F. 
syntaxo, fsintaxe, ad. late L. syittaxis, a. Gr. 
aouTa^ts Syntaxis.] 

+ 1. Orderly or systematic arrangement of parts 
or elements ; constitution (of body ) ; a connected 
order or system of things, Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, xix. § r. 6g b, Concerning the 
Syntax and disposition of studies, that men may know in 
what order or pursuite to reade. x66i Glanvill Van, 
Dogin, xii. 116 They owe no other dependence to the first, 
then what is common to the whole Syntax of beings. aiSqt 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ti. iv, (1^7) 157 Perchance. .no 
^lan had ever the same Syntax of Pbantasie or Imagination 
that he liad. 2696 Edwards Demonsir. Exist. Goa il 224 
This single [argument] from the fabrick and syntax of man's 
body is sufficient to evince the truth of a Deity. 

f b. Physical connexion, junction. Ohs. 

2615 Crooke Bof^' of Man 59^ Their articulation doth 
not differ from the Syntax or conmnclion of other parts. 

fc. Connexion, congruily, agreement. Ohs, 

2656 S. Holland Zara (2729) 223 What Syntax is there 
bciwixt a Helmet and a Cap of Maintenance? 2675 Bor- 
THOCGF. Causa Dei p. vi, I might display the Syntax, Har- 
mony, Connexion, Concinnily of tbe Notions I employ. 

d. That branch of mathematics which deals with 
the various arrangements of a number of things, as 
permutations, combinations, and the like. 

2861 Sylvester Coll, Math. Papers (2908) 11. 269 The 
theory of CToups,., standing in the closest relation to the 
doctrine of combinatorial aggregation, or what for shortness 
may be termed sjmtax. 

2. Gram. a. The arrangement of words (in their 
appropriate forms) by which their connexion and 
relation in a sentence are shown. Also, the con- 
structional uses of a word or form or a class of 
words or forms, or those characteristic of a particular 
author, b. The department of grammar which 
deals with the established usages of grammatical 
construction and the rules deduced therefrom : dis- 
tinguished from accidence, which deals with the 
inflexional forms of words as such. 

2623 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Syniaxe, con- 
struction and order of words. 2636 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 
ir. i, Syntaxe is tbe second part of Grammar, that icachcth 
the Construction of words. Ibid. ii. ii, The Syntaxe of a 
Nounc, with a Noune, is in number, and gender. Ibid, v, 
Tbe Syntaxe of a Verb with a Noune is in number, and 
person, 2697 Bentley Phal. (1699) Neither Sense nor 
Syntax would allow of that Signification, a 2700 Evelyn 
Diary 27 Jan, 2658, He ..could make congruous syntax, 
turne English into Latine, and viceversa. 17x1 Greenwood 
Eng, Gram, The Syntax, or Construction of the Noun, 
is chiefly perform'd by the Help of certain Words calld 
Prepositions. 2753 Johnson Diet., Gram, a, Grammar, 
which is the art of using words properly, comprises four 
parts; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 
28x4 L. Murray Engl. Gram. {ep.%) J. 217 The English 
adjective, having but a very limited syntax, ^ 1861 Pal^ 
/Eschyltis, Prometh. (ed. 2)^8 .being used as if 

the sjmtax were Su^ai inb* otov, rather than Seiiai to pov 
Aev/ia ob k.t.X. 2B83 GroSART Nashe's Wks. VI. p.jx, 
He writes.. wth uncultured flabbiness, and with irritating 
syntax. 

C. Name of a class in certain English Roman 
Catholic schools and colleges, next below that 
called poetry (see Poetry 6). 

1629 Wadsworth Filgr.vh. Father Lacy, the Re^cr 
of Poetry, and Master of the Syntax. 1635 in Vo\cy Rec. 
Eng. Prov. S. 7. (1S73) in. 434, 1 went to the College of 
St. Omer, where I made one year s sjmtax. rdyj [see 
PoETRV 6]. 7713 in B. Ward Hist. SI. isciiiiuitd s College 
(1893) iv. 58 What we call the Accidence they call Fignrte, 
which they divide into two years, one for the lower, the 
second for the higher, the third for grammar, the fourth mr 
•Syntax. %Soy W. Ward JCi/e Cdl, tPisemnn (ed. a) !• ••.“ 
Dr, Ncwsham..was Wiseman's Professor [at Ushaw] in 
Syntax (in 1815), and again in Rhetoric. 

Syntaxian (sintse'ksian). £f. prec. + -lAK.j 
A member of the Syntax class in a Roman Catholic 
school. 
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1705 in UsTut’o Ma^, (wj) Dec. 298 Syntaxians 3.. Gram- 
marians II. 1837 J. C. Fisher Diary ibid. (1904) Dec. 242 
ITie Grand Exams, begin. The Poets and Syntaxians. 1904 
I6id, Mar. 98 Sjmtax and Grammar played their match on 
Nov. i7ih. , .The Syntaxians' fora’ards were soon in evidence. 

S3ntttaxical(sintje’ksikal),fl, rare, [f, Sv^'TAX 
+ -iCAL. Cf. F. sy7:iaxique!\ = Syntactical. 

1586 A. Day Eugl, Secreicrie n. (1625) 81 Schemes Sjm- 
taxicall, are Eclipsis...Aporiopesis.. 2 engma.. Syllepsis.. 
Prolepsis [etc.}. 2826 Sid. Smith Hainilton*s Mcth, TeneJu 
Wks. 2839 II. 325 'ilie case of the substantive, and 
the syntaxical arrangement in which it is to be placed- 

11 Syilta* 3 Cis. Obs, Also 7 sin-, [late h., a. 
Gr. CTvvTc^ts, f. owTacofir, f. cw Syn- + Tdo’crcii' 
(base TOA'*) to arrange. Cf. It. sittiassi^ Sp. sin^ 
taxiSy Pg. syjiiaxe^ ** Syntax 2 . 

In quot, 1632 jocularly used with implication of Syntax 
sense i. In qnot. 2642 =s Regimen j. 

2^0 Palscraye ir. AcolasUts Eijb, To shew the Syn- 
taxis and the concordance betwenc the wordes gouernynge, 
and them that be gouerned, a 2568 Ascham Scliolem. (Arb.) 
2$ In leaminge farther hys S^mtaxis, by mine aduice, he 
shall not •\’se the common order. 2632 B. Jonson Magru 
Dady I. i, To wise And well experiened Men, words do not 
signihe; They have no power, save xvith dull Grammarians, 
Whose Souls are nought, but a Syntaxis of them. 1641 
Milton mw/xrfr. v. 39 If your meaning be trith a violent. . 
Hyperbaton to transpose the Text, as if the Words lay 
thus in Older, neglect not the gift of Presbytery ; this were 
., to make the word gift .. start up to goveme the word 
Presbj'terie, as an immediate Syntaxis. ^ 2642 Howell Ear, 
Trav. (Arb.) 20 The French tongue. .is a bold and hardy 
speacb, therefore the learner must not be bashfully., in 
speaking any thing,, .let it come forth confidently whither 
true or false Sintaxis. 2749 Fielding Tcm Jonts 11. Hi, A 
j’oungGenileman..at the Age of Seventeen was just entered 
into his Syntaxis, 

Syntaxist (si*nt£eksist). rare~^, [f. Syntax + 

-1ST.] = STNTACnCIAN. 

<22834 Coleridge I^ofes ^ Led. (2849) I. 151 The *it*, 
quite in the genius of vehement conversation, which a 
syntaxist explains by ellipses and subeutdiiurs in a Greek 
or Latin classic. 

Syntechnic : see Syn-. 

Syntectic (sinte'ktik), a, [ad. late L. spt~ 
iedtctis consumptive, a. Gr. owrqmtxC^ liquefying, 
liquefiable, apt to faint, f. cvv Syn- + rriKtiv io melt] 
+ L Path, Having the quality of melting or dis* 
sohdng: applied to certain wasting diseases. Obs. 

1652 WtTTiE tr. Primrase*s Pa^. Err. n, 90 ‘piose..do« 
appearc in malignant and burning feavers, which we^call 
s^tectieke feavers, seldome in aconsumption and hecticke, 
in which no such melting doth appeare. 2656 J. Smith 
Praei. PJiysick 83 Inflammation of the bowels, whence 
followeth a Simtectick or melting flux. 

2. (See quot.) 

1908 R. A, Daly in Amer.^ yrnl. Set. July 19^ The 
sunken blocks^must be dissolved in the depths of the original 
fluid, magmatic body, with ibe^formatiou of a ‘syntectic', 
secondary magma. {iTote^ This,, name for a magma ren- 
dered compound by assimilation or by the mixture of melts, 
has been proposed by F, Loeu*inson-Lessing. 

So d* Syntectlcal a, rare““^, 

1656 BLotnn’GfcJsr<T^.,^'H/ec/ft<t/. .that sounds [=swoons] 
often, that is w'cak or brought low. 

Syiitelic, -tepalous : see Syn-. 

11 Synteresis (sinUVrsis). PI. -eses (-rsfz). 
[med.L. synth'Ssis (Thomas Aquinas), a. Gr. crui'- 
TqpTjffts careful guarding or watching, presentation, 
'scintilla conscientise ’ (Jerome), n. of action f, 
cwrripuv to keep, guard, or observe closely, f. <ruv 
Syn- + njpiiv to guard, keep. Cf. Stnderesis.] 

1. Theo). A name fortbat function or department 
of conscience which serves as a guide for con- 
duct; conscience as directive of one’s actions; 
distinguished from SvneideSis. Now Hist. 

*594 T. B. La Priitzaud. Fr. Acad. it. 576 Although sinne 
hath greatly troubled the mlnde.. still there remayned in it 
some sparkles of that light of the knowledge of God, and of 
good and euil, which is naturally in men.. .This remnant 
that yet remayneth U commonly cdled by the Diuines 
Synteresis. 26x2 W. Sclatek Key{i6‘ig) 222 A ^eat^decay 
of those naturall syntereses, that is, principles of direction for 
Morall actions. 2620 R. Carpenter Censcionable Christian 
(2623) B j b, The Synteresis or treasury of morally prin- 
ciples. 1637 Nabbes^ Microcosm, v, Its Synteresis, Or 
purer part, is th’ instigation Of will to good and honest 
things, a 2728 Penn Lib. Cense, v. Wks. 1726 1 . 453 That 
Great Sjmteresis. so much renowned by Philosophers and 
Civilians, learns Mankind, To do as they would done to, 
igxx E. Underhill Afysiicism i. liL 64 The divine nucleus, 
the point of contact betw’cen man’s life and ihe^ divine life., 
has been given many names.. .Sometimes it is called the 
Synieresi-s the keeper or preserver of his being. 

i*b. Sense of guilt, remorse. (Cf. Synderesis b.) 
^ 16^ Fife Philos. Quest. Ansev. v. i He whose conscience 
is tainted with the synteresis of the fact, is troubled in such 
sort that. .he often bewTayes bis ov.*ne guiltinesse. 

2. Med. Prophylactic or preventive treatraent. 
(Probably only a book-term.) 

1848 Du.vglison ATed. Lex, 2854 Webster. 

So i* Symteresy (in 7 -ie). rare'~\ 

x6t6 Bullokar Eng. Ex^s., SynteresiCi the inward con- 
science: ora naturall qualitie ingrafted in the soule, which 
inwardly informeth a man, whether he do well or ill. ^ 2658 
Philuf^ .^:/r^j/V(Gr.), a rcmorce, or sting of conscience. 

•}* Synteretic, a, Obs. rare‘~\ [ad. med.L. 
^nicrelicuSf a. Gr. uwrripririKO^ presen'ative, f. 
cvmjpcTy: see prec. and -ic.] (See quot) So 
•f- Synteretics sb. pi. (rcr^~®). 


(2684 tr. Btnnenr^s Phys, Did. (1693), Synteretica^ that 
part of Physick which gives Rules for the Preservation of 
nealth.] 2704 J. Harris Lex. Teehn, I, Syntereiiek Medi- 
cines, 1706 PiiiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Synieretica or Syn- 
iereiichs. 

Syatheme (simj'fm). [ad. late L. synihevia 
watchword, permit, a. Gr. cvySrjfta collection, con- 
nexion, watchtvord, token, f. cwriBlvai to put 
together, f. avv Syn- - h nSevot (root O(-) to place.] 
f 1. (See quot.) Obs. rare^°. 

1658 Phillips, Syittheme^ a Match-word ; also an intricate 
sentence ; also the same as Diplotna. W. M. Ramsay 

in ^.r/ariVor June jtai 'Jhc Synthema then ^was a symbol 
always with him which spohe direct to him ; it was a pledge 
of success from the god who gave it. and thus filled him 
with god-given confidence.) 

2. Malh. A system of groups of elements, each 
of the groups being formed of a certain number of 
elements, so that each occurs exactly a given num- 
ber of times among all the groups. 

1844 Sylvester Cell. Math. Papers (1904) 1 . 91 Let us 
agree to denote by- the word syntheme any aggregate of 
combinations in which all the monads ^of a given sy-stem 
appear once and once only-*. .Let us begin with considering 
the case of duad synthemes, 1879 — vxAttter. JraLMath. 
II. 94. 

Synthermal : see Str-. 

Synthesis (simpfsis). PI. syntheseB (-fz). 
[a. L. synthesis collection, set or suit, composition 
(of a medicament), garment (sense 7 ), hyperhaton, 

a. Gr. tnJvffcffis composition, logical and mathe- 
matical sy-nthesis, f. awriBivat (see prec.). In F. 
synlhise. It. sintesi, Sp. sintesis, Pg. synthese, 
synthesis, G. synthesei] 

1. Logic, Philos., etc. The action of proceeding 
in thought from canses to effects, or from laws or 
principles to their consequences. (Opposed to 
Analysis 8.) 

1611 CoRYAT Cntdiiies 433 A Sciognmhle of sacred The- 
ologie according to the three formes of methode, fi^mlbesis, 
anali*sis, and definition. 1620 [see Synthetical 2l._ 2656 
tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. (2839) 312 Synthesis is ratiocina- 
lian from the first causes of the <x>nstruciion, continued 
through all the middle causes till we come to the thing 
itself which is constructed or generated. 1702 Ralphson 
Math, Did. 27 Synthesis or O>mposition is the Art of 
searching the Truth or Demonstration, the Possibility 
or Impossibility of a Proposition, by reasons drawn from 
Principles, that is by Propositions which demonstrate one 
another, beginning from the most simple, and so going on 
to more general and compounded ones, ..till at length you 
arrive to the last Proposition designed, or Conclusion which 
is the thing to be demonstrated. 2704 NrtvroN (Htiesiija) 
3S0 The Synthesis consists in assuming the Causes^ dis- 
cover’d, and establish’d as Principles, and by them explaining 
the Phenomena proceeding from them. 2912 Case in Eneycl. 
Brit, XVI. 892/1 Deduction is analj*sis when it is regressive 
from consequence to real ground... Deduction is synthesis 
when it is progressive from real ground to consequence. 

[Cf, Sir w. Hamilton in Edin. Rev. (2833) LVII. 236 
notoy * In one respect/ says Aristotle, 'the Genus is called 
a part of the Spedes; in another, the Species a part of 
the Genus,* (Metaph. L. v.c. 25.)^ In like manner, the same 
method, riewed in different relations, may be styled either 
Analysis or Synthesis. Thi^ however, has not been acknow. 
ledged; nor has it even attracted notice, that different 
lopcians and philosophers, though severally applying the 
terms only in a single sense, are still at cross purposes with 
each other. One calls Synthesis, what another calls Analysis; 
and this both in ancient and modem rimes.] 
f 2 . Grain, A figure by which a sentence is con- 
structed according to the sense, in violation of strict 
syntax. Obs, (So It sznlest.') 

Two kinds were distinguished, synthesis generis and 
synthesis numeri. 

xGxz Brinsley Posing 0/ the Paris (1615) 44 b, Names of 
heathenish Gods, men, fiouds, mooeths, \\inds (are mascu- 
line). viargitiy Albula poia Deo; aqua is vnderstood by 
Synthesis. 2657 J. Smith Myst. Khet. 297 SjTJthesis..is a 
construction made for significations sake, or a speech con- 
gruous in sense, not in voyce. 1678 Phillips (^. 4), Syn- 
thesist..^. figure of construction, ■wherein a noon Collccrive 
angular [i*;] joj-ned to a Verb plaral [cic.J 2704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. I. 

3. Surg. (See quols.) rare'“^, 

I 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Synthesis,.. \x\ Surgery. .that 
Method whereby the divided Parts are re-united, as in 
Wounds. 2848 Duncuson Aled, Lex. (ed. 7), Synthesis oj" 
continuity means the union of the edges of a wound, or the 
approximation of the extremities of a fractured bone. Sym- 
ihesis of contiguity is the reduction of displaced organs; as 
in cases of hernia and luxations. 

4. Ckcvi, Formation of a compound by com- 
bination of its elements or constituents ; esp. applied 
to artificial production in this way of organic 
compounds formerly obtained by extraction from 
natural products, (Opposed to Analysis 3.) 

2733 P. Shaw Chem. Led. ix. (2755) 179 We have feen 
that.. a true Resolutionand Recomposition are practicable; 
and as Chemistry* improves, the Business of Analj'sis and 
SiTiibesis must likewise improve. 2859 J. A. Wankl\'N in 
Proc. Roy. Soc. X. 4 On the synthesis of acetic acid. 2869 
Roscoe Eiem. Chem. 299 Alcohol can also be prepared from 
its elements by synthesis. 2876 tr. Schiitzenber^eds Fer- 
ment. 6 M. Bertbelot..inade tbe first successful attempt to 
perfonn organic syntheses. 18S0 Med. Temp. fpil. 62 The 
protoplasm of iho«e cells whose fttuction lies in chemical 
synthesis. 

b. Physics, Production of white or other com- 
pound light by combination of its constituent 
colours, or of a complex musical sound by com- 


bination of its component simple tones, 

Analysis 4.) 

1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light 1 263 In rchlending '■ 
constituent colours, so as to produce the original, we ilItM: 
tratc, by sjuthcsis, the composition of white light. 1879 
Prescott 6/*, Telephone 51 Helmholtz had not only analyzed 
the vowel sounds into their constituent musical elements, 
but had actually performed the synthesis of them. 

6 . In the philosophy of Kant, the action of the 
understanding in combining and unifying the iso- 
lated data of sensation into a cognizable whole. 

2827 ^lerioge Biog, Lit. xii. (1907) I. 287 The whole 
synthesis of our intelligence is first formed in and through 
the self-consciousness. 1B29 J, Richardson Kanfs Logic 
Introd. S/lhat sort of distinctne.«^, which arise^ not by the 
analysis, but by the synlheris of tbe mark^ is sj*ntnetic 
distinctness. Jbid. 88 The making of objects distinct belongs 
to the synihesN, the making of conceptions distinct, to the 
analysis, 2839 Penny Cycl. XIIl. 1 75/2 Experience proves 
the possibility of the synthesis of the predicate * heavy , with 
the subject ‘ body ’ J for these two notions, although neither 
is contained in the other, are nevertheless parts of a whole, 
or of experience. xS£5 ^Ieiklejohn tr. Kants Crit. Pure 
Reason Bo But the conception of conjunction includes, 
^ides tbe conception of the manifold and the sj’nthesis of 
it, that of the unity of it also. 

6 * In wider philosopbical use and gen. The put- 
ting together of parts or elements so as to make np 
a complex whole ; the combination of immaterial 
or abstract things, or of elements into an ideal or 
abstract whole. (Opposed to Analysis i.) Also, 
the state of being put so together. 

1833 Mrs. Bbownt.vc Prometh. Bound sZAt I..de\rised for 
them Number, the inducer of philosophies, Ihe sj-nthesis 
of Letters, and [etc.], a 2836 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1838) 
in. 208 Ihe happiest synthesis of the dirine, the scholar, 
and the gcnilctnan w^.. exhibited in him. 1836-7 SirW, 
Hamilton Afetnfh.yu (1877) I. 100 By synthesis..! view 
the parts in relation toeadi other, and finally' to the whole. . ; 
I reconstruct them. 2842 Mrs. Brow*kikc Grk, Chr. Poets 
PoeL Wks. (1901) 6^0/2 Disclosing from tbe analysis of the 
visible things the synthesis or unity of the ideal. 2855 
Browkisc Cleon 94 Mankind, made up of all the single 
men,— In such a synthesis the labour ends. 1855 Spencer 
Prine. Psychol, n, xxL 302 To remember that what in the 
infant is an elaborate^ synthesis, afterwards becomes an 
instantaneous .. cognition. 2864 Bowx.v Lepe 5 . 20 Tbe 
sjTithesIsof their common Elements into one Concept. 2B87 
G. T, Ladd Elem. Physiol. Ps^-ehel. xr. vi, 388 rsate. The 
word * synthesis ’ for this mental activity' is employed and 
defended by Wundt, .who. .objects to tbe word 'associa- 
tion [For preceding context see Synthetic 5.) 

b, A body of things put together; a complex 
whole made up of a number of parts or elements 
united, 

2^5 Lecky Ration. (2878) 1 . 168 A system which would 
unite in one sublime synthesis all the past forms of human 
belief. 2870 J, H, Nets'sian Gram, Assent t. iii. 32 We 
fancy that we are doing justice to individual men and 
things by making ibem a mere synthesis of qualities. 2882 
Farrar Early Chr, 11. too Ihe Christian life is the syn- 
thesis of these Divine graces, 

c. PMlol. Synlhelic formation or corstructiou. 

18^ Farrar Fam. Syeeek H. (1870) 62 The immense 
victory which has been achieved by the Aryan race, in 
adopting infieciional synthesis as tbe basis of their gram- 
matical structure. 

7. Rovi. Antiq. A loose flowing robe, while or 
bright-coloured, worn at meals and festivities. 

2606 Holland Sudan. 207 He %vare a dainty and effemi- 
nate pied garment called Synthesis. 1622 S, Ward Life op 
Faith in Death (2627) Z09 At feasts great persons were 
wont to change their guests ordinary clothes with a -white 
Synthesis. 2892 Farrar Darkn. ^ Dmvn ix, Nero.. was 
dressed in a loose ^-nthesis—a. dress of light green, iincon- 
fined by any girdle. 

SjaLthesist (si'njirsist). [f. nest: see - 1 ST.] 
One who nses s}’iithesi5, or proceeds by a synthetic 
method. (Opposed to analyst.') 

2863 J. G. Baker N. Yorksh. 279 The so'Called analysts 
and synthesists of descriptive zoology. 1864 Hamerton in 
Fine Arts Q. Rev. ilay 238 Symtherists find continual 

E leasure in observing the relations of things, but from their 
irgeness of range they constantly miss minute truths, nor 
dothey^ever see anything so vividly as the analysts see 
that which they have analysed. 

Synthesize (si-njjissiz), v. [f. Synthes(is + 
-IZE. The correct form is Synthetize.] irons. 
To make a synthesis of; to put together or com- 
bine into a complex whole; to make up by 
combination of parts or elements. Also absol, 
(Opposed to Analyse.) 

1830 Fraser^s Mag. II. 393 To analyze is a far easier task 
than to synthesize. 2852 hlRS. Browning C<ix<t Guidi lYirtd. 

I. 623 Scon this leader. .will. .build the golden pipes and 
symthesize ^is people-organ for a holy' strain. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets i. g That Homer had no predecessors, ..no well- 
digested body of myths to synthesize, is an absurd by^io- 
ihesis, 1874 MtVART in Coniernp. Rev.Qct. 793 A Philosophy 
rvhich as a complement unites in one all other systems, rvifl 
harmonize with a Religion which as a complement syn- 
thesises all other Religions, 2889 — Truth 157 Jlovemenls 
may be synthesized without our will. 

b. Chem. To produce (a compound, esp. an 
organic compound) by synthesis. 

1865 [see synthesized \iz\aw\ 2897 Allhnits Syst. Med, 
IV, 316 The kidney is capable of synthesising complex 
organic substances. 

Hence Synthesized (-aizd) ///. n., Synthesiz- 
ing vbl.sb. and ppl.a.; also Synthesizer, one 
who or that which synthesizes. 
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1820 Ma^. II. 393 Experience. .is nothing but a 

continual S3mtbesizing of apprehensions. 1865 R<ader8}v^y 
31 The synthesized adds of the laclicseries. 1869 ConUmp, 
Rdf. The competent synthesizer, designer,. -theorist, 

1878 T. Sinclair Moitni 30 The synthesising spirit of in- 
finite love in chosen souls alone can create. 1909 Cent. Diet. 
Supp., Synthesizer^ in acoustics, an instrument for^ the pro- 
duction of complex tones of predetermined composition. 

Sj^ntliete (sinjilt). [ad. Gr. cwQi'n)'; 

composer, agent-n. f, awriBivai : see Stnxheiie.] 
= Stkthetist. 

1896 Longm. Mag. Mar. 473 He tvas a synthete rather 
than an analyst. 

Syntlietic (sin})e*tik), a. [ad. F. syntlUtique 
(1652 in Hatz.-Darm.), or inod.L. synihetktts, ad. 
Gr, cwBeriKoSy f. ppl. adj. of 

(see StinrHEirE). Cf. It. shiieiico, etc., G. syn- 
thctisch^ (In most senses opposed to Analytic.) 

1 . Logic, Philos., etc. Proceeding from causes or 
general principles to consequences or particular 
instances; dednetive: cf. Synthesis i. 

tr. Bitrgersdicitis* Logick^ n. 135 S^mthetic is that 
which proceeds from the most simple Principles, to those 
things which are compounded of those Principles. Ibid.^ 136 
The Sciences Theoretical, such as Physicks, Metaphysicfo, 
ilathematicks, &c. are disposed in Synthetic!: Method. 
1798 HtrrroN Course Mai/i. (1827) I, 3 Synthesis, or the 
Synthetic Method, Is the searching out^ truth, by first 
laying dowm some simple and easy principles, and then 
pursuing the consequences flowing from them till we arrive 
at the conclusion. 1832 A. Johnson tr. Tennentann*s Man. 
Hist. Philos. 33 [Philosophy] proceeds (on general topics) 
either from principles to consequences (the synthetic order) ; 
or from consequences to principles (the analj^ic order). 
/ri 852 Buckle Civiliz. (1864) II. vi. 572 By reasoning from 
the twofold ideas of action and of sympathy. Hunter con- 
structed the deductive or synthetic part of his patholog>'. 
1869 J, Martineau Ess. II. 184 [He] descends into pheno- 
mena by Newton’s synthetic method. 

2 . Chem. Pertaining to or involving synthesis ; 
of organic compounds, produced by artificial syn- 
thesis : see Synthesis 4. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 2796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. 
LXAXVI.430 It appears from the synthetic experiments 
that the gram becomes finer as the proportion of tin is 
increased. 2800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 155 A decisive 
synthetic proof of the nature of this acid. 1857 Miller 
Elem.Chem., Org. (1862) i. § 3. 6a Synthetic Production of 
Organic Compounds.^ 2899 AUcniit's Sysi. Med. VI. 491 
The^ chromatin (nuclein) in some manner regulates the syn- 
thetic metabolism of the cell. 
f 3 . Pertaining to grammatical construction. 
Ohs. rare. 

^ [Cf. 1589 PtJTTENKAM Eitgl. PoesU III, suH. (Arb.) 268 That 
it {se. speech] should cary an orderly and good construction, 
which they [se. * the fi«t learned artificers of language ’] 
called Synthesis.] 

1778 Bp. Lowth TransU Isaiah Prelim. Diss. p. xxi, The 
Third sort of Parallels [in Hebrew poetry] I call Synthetic 
or Constructive J where the Parallelism consists only in the 
similar form of Construction. 

4 . In the philosophy of Kant, (a) applied to 
judgements which add to the subject attributes 
not directly implied in it; (h) pertaining to the 
synthesis of the manifold. 

1819 J. Richardson Kant's Logic lotrod. 80 Analytic or 
synthetic marlis. Those are partial conceptions of the actual 
conception . . , these, partial ones of the merely possible v/hole 
conception. ^ 1835 J, AV. Semple Kanfs Metaphysic 0/ 
Ethic p. Ix^ni, The synthetic unity of consciousness. 2839 
Penny Cyd. XIII. 175/2 All speculativcd^/r/on* knowledge 
ultimately rests upon such synthetic or extending judg- 
mente ; for though the analytical are highly important and 
requisite for sdence, still their importance is mainly derived 
from their being indispensable to a wde and legitimate 
synthesis, whereby alone a new aeguisilioa in science can 
be made. Ibid, srj'jfz The synthetic activity of the judg- 
ment. 1856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. (ed. 2) 25 note. 

5 . Of, pertaining to, consisting in, or involving 
synthesis, or combination of parts into a whole ; 
constructive. 

In quots. <11702 and 1798 applied to^the logical method 
properly called analytical (the opposite of sense j); cf. 
quot. 1833. 

tf 2702 Hooke Disc, Earthquakes Posth. Wl:s. (1705) 330 
The methods of attaining this end may be two ; either tde 
i^alyiic or the Synihetlck. The first is proceeding from 
the Causes to the Effects. The second, from the Effects to 
the Causes. 2773 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 2S0 
Both these theorems Ore so easily derived from the pre- 
ceeding analj-sis of the problem, that it is needless to add 
the synthetic demonstration. 2798 Eixieworth Pract. Educ. 
(i8ii) I 146 There are two methods of teaching; one which 
ascends from particular facts to general principles, the 
ojher which descends from^ the general principles to par- 
ticular facts; one which builds up, another which takes to 
pieces; Jtfae synthetic and the analytic method. crSxy 
Fuseli in Leet. Paint, x. (1848) 523 Analj'tic or srathetic : 
from the whole to the parts, or from the parts to the whole. 
2833 SirAV. Hamilton in Edin. Rev. LVII, 236 Some., 
call this mode of hunting up the essence the Analytic; 
others agiun, regarding the genus as the whole, the species 
and individuals as the parts, style it the Compositive, or 
Synthetic, or Collective. 28^ Hamerton Tlu akaut Art 
xii.^ 281 Since painting is .. work emphatically synthetic 
(being the union of many forms and colours and lights and 
darks into artistic wholes). 2887 G. T. Ladd Elem. Physiol. 
Psychol. iL vi. 388 Its [se. the mind’s] activity in combining 
the sensations into the more complex presentations of sense. 
—This combining activity is best called ‘ synthetic or con- 
structive. 

b. Concerned with or using sjuthesis. 

2864 Hamerton in Fine A ris Q. Rev. ?»Iay 238 The syn- 
thetic habit of mind. 2877 Tyndall in D. Hervs 2 Oct. 2/4 


That vague and general insight . .which . , was more frequently 
affirmed by the synthetic poet than by the scientific man. 

6. Gram, and Pkilol. Characterized by com- 
bination of simple words or elements into compound 
or complex words; expressing a complex notion 
by a single compounded or complex word instead 
of by a number of distinct words. (Opposed to 
Analytical i b.) 

183s G. C. Lewis Ess. Rottu Lang. i. 26 By this change 
the Latin language of western Europe passed from the 
synthetic to Ihe analytic class. 2845 Pros. Philol. Soc. II. 
263 Synthetic forms arc not necessarily strictly parallel with 
the analytic ones of the same import. 2869 Farrar Fam. 
Speech i. (1870) 27 The synthetic character of ancient lan- 
guages, compared with the analysis which distinguishes their 
modem representatives. 1875 AVuitney Li/e Lang. vi. 205 
Thclossof formal grammatical distinctionhysyntheticmeans. 

7. Biol. Combining in one organism different 
characters which in the later course of evolution 
are specialized in different organisms ; having a 
generalized or undifferentiated type of structure. 

2859 tr. Agassiz's Ess. Classi/ication lyZ Sauroid Fishes 
and Ichthyosauri are more distinctly S5mthelic than pro- 
pheticlypes. 2872 H. A. Nicholson 482 Synthetic 
or generalised plants, having rhizomata resembling those of 
some ferns, stems having the structure of Lycopodium [etc.]. 

8. Math. Applied to ordinary (as distinct from 
analytical, i- e. algebraic) geometry. 

2889 N. F. Dupuis [title) Elementary Synthetic Geometry 
of the Point, Line and Circle in the Plane. 

Synthetical (sin])e*tikal), a, [f. mod.L. syn* 
theiictis\ see -icAL.] (Opposed to Analytical.) 

1. Logic, Philos., etc. = prec. i. 

2620 T. Granger Div. Logike iv. iL 295 Method, is cither 
contextiue, or retextiue. The contextiue is also called 
Synthesis, or Synthcticall Method. 1673 O. AValker Educ. 
X. 129 Neither is his Philosophy more notional then all 
Sciences, which arc delivered in^a S5mlhetical, Le- a doc- 
trinal method, and begin with universal propositions. 2697 
tr. Burgersdicius* Logick il 138 It often happens In a Part 
of a Discipline whose Whole is in Method Synthetical, th.at 
the Analytick Order may be kept. 2733 Berkeley Th. 
Vision Vind. §38 In the synthetical method of delivering 
science or truth already found. 1827 AVii ately Logic Introd. 
Ced.2) 16 The sjmthetical form of teaching is. .sufficiently 
interesting to one who has made considerable progress in 
any study; and. .is the form in which our knowledge 
naturally arranges itself in the mind . .; but the analytical is 
the more interesting, easy, and natural kind of introduction; 
as being the form in which the first invention or discoverj* 
..must originally have taken place. 2837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sei. vl vi. §7 11 . too One consequence of the sju- 
thctical form adopted by Newton in the Principia was, th.at 
his successors had the problem of the solar system to begin 
entirely anew. 2864 howek Log^c x. 321 In descending 
along Its course, the synthetical proof gathers all these 
accessions into one common trunk. 

2. CAem. prec. 2. 

2733 P. Shaw Chem. Leet. ix. (2755) 269 This Synthetical 
Chemistrj’, taken in the strict Sense, for the Recomposition 
of Bodies from their oivn Principles. 1796 Phil, Trans. 
LXXXVI. 424, I made the following synthetical observa- 
tions and experiments. 287^ Huxley Physiogr. (1878) 122 
The discovery of the composition of water was indeea made 
originally by synthetical, and not by analytical, processes. 
2893 AV. A. Hammond in N. Amer. Rev. CLVI. 21 Those 
medicines which are synthetical, that is, formed in the 
laboratory by the union of other substances. 

3. In the philosophy of Kant : = prec- 4. 

2838 [F. Hayw’ood) tr. Kant's Crit. Pure Reasofi 15 That 
the straight line between two points is the shortest, is a 
s>’nthetical proposition. For my conception of straight 
contains nothing of quantity, but only a quality. 2839 
Penny Cyel, XIII. 275/2 Experience, which is Itself a syn- 
thetical combination of its intuitions. 2884 tr. Lotze's Logic 
61 Judgments of the form *S is /’’are called sjojlhetical, 
when P b understood to be a mark not already contained in 
that group of marks which enables us to conceive 5 " db- 
tinctly; they are called anabtica! when /’..belongs cssen- 
tially to those marks the union of which b necessary tc 
make the concept of .S’ complete. 

4. « prec. 5. 

2799 A Young Agric, Line. 244 Thb [sc, a bog produced 
by overflow from an artificial channel] Sir Joseph [Banks] 
c^is a synthetical bog; and says, he flatters nimself, be shall 
become master of Mr. Elkinion’s mode of drainage soon, as 
be had succeeded in a synthetical, as well os in an analytical 
experiment, 2826 Kirby & Spence Entomol. xlviii. IV, 461 
Though he studied insects anaijrtically with unrivalled suc- 
cess, he was not always equally happy in hb synthetical 
arrangement of them. 1881 Routledge Science ix, 219 
Newton, having thus analysed light, proceeded to arrange 
experiments for the opposite or synthetical process of re- 
combining the coloured r3>'S. 

b. =5 ptcc. 5 b. 

i8xa Hazlitt On Tcoke Lit. Rem. 1836 I. 360 The differ- 
cnce between the synthetical and anal3rtical Acuities. 2829 
Loudon Encycl. Plants (2836) 429 The most unreasonable 
advocate of the e^mloded doctrines of synthetical botany. 
2842 KrrtcsLEY Li/e < 5 - Lett. (1878) I. 72 Synthetical minds 
are subject to thb self-torture. 

f5. Grant. (See quot. and cf. Synthesis 2.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Synthetical, pertaining to the 
figure Synthesb, which b when a noun collective singular b 
jojTi'd with a I'crb plural. 

Synthetically (sinjie'tikali), adv. [f. prec. -f- 
-lt 2: see -ic.iLLT.j In a synthetic manner; by 
or in the way of synthesis (in various senses). 

2748 Hartley Ohsery. Man i. liL 347 The. .making of 
H^otheses, and arguing from them sj'nthetically. tiy.. 
AValker (T.), The plan proceeds S3mthetically from parts to 
the whole. 2778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isaiah Prelim, Diss. 
p. xxi, Here the Imes ..arc Synthetically P^IIeL 2796 
Kikwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) I. 260^ I tried thb result syn- 


thetically, and found it to resist fusion at 148°. 1822 Sir 
H. Davy Chem. Philos. 282 Crystals of Glauber’s salt may 
be resolved analytically into Sulphate of Soda and water 
or compounded synthetically from these substances. 1873 
Hamerton Th. about Art xii. iBo In painting on anyone 
part of your picture you are really painting upon, that is, 
changing the colour of, the whole canvas at once, and 
unless you do this always synthetically you will never 
succeed. 2877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant xi. viii, 366 , 1 neces- 
sarily represent the manifold as synthetically united in 
time, Allbutt's Sysi. Med. VI. 505 Lecithin. .as well 
as nucleins arise ^thetically within the tissues of the body. 

Syntheticism (sinjie-tisiz’m). [f.SlNTHETio 
+ -issr.] Synthetic character or method. 

2863 Smith's Diet. Bible III, 1539/2 note,^ht assumption 
that languages are developed only in the direction of 
syntheticbm. 

Sj^thetism (simjftiz’m). [ad. mod.L. syn- 
thetismus, f. Gr. awBeriitaBai to Symthetize.] 
A synthetic system or doctrine. 

1832 A. Johnson tr. Tennemann's Hist. Philos, 463 A 
new system which he [rc. Krug] denominates a Transcen- 
dental Synthetbm. 2842 Sir AV, Hamilton Diss. in Reid's 
JVks. (1846) 797/2. 

S3m.tlietist (si-nfi'tist). [f. Synthetic or 
Synthetize : see -ibt.] = Synthesis!. 

2848 GiLFiLLAN in Tails Mag. XV. 529 Milton is the 
synlhetist, Dante the analyst of Hell. 2873 Hamerton Tk. 
about Art xii. 26^ Synthetbts find continual pleasure in 
observing the relations of things, but from their largeness of 
range they constantly mbs minute truths. 

Syutnetize (Si*nj)ftaiz), v. [ad. Gr. cvvBsri- 
^€a0aty f, <tw$ct6s : see Synthetic and -ize,] 
iratts. = Synthesize. 

2828-32 AVebsteb, Synthetize, v. t.. to unite in regular 
structure. [Not muck used.) 2854 S. Neil Elem. Rhet. 
153 It enables us to synthetize the two prevalent theories of 
Taste into one. 2888 Harper's Mag. Jan. 250 Boucher 
marked every detail of running movement, and finally 
synthetized the results of his study in this group. 2904 
Westju, Gaz. 3 Dec. 26/3 Hennell synthetbed alcohol from 
olefiant gas. 

Hence Synthetized, Synthetizing ppl. adjs. ; 
also Synthetizer = Synthesizes. 

2890 Har^ePs Mag. May 838/2 The most gifted of the 
impressionist painters are analysts and synthetbers. 1892 
Nation (N, Y.) 27 Nov. 379/3 The grand synthetizing style 
of [Raphael], 29x8 7 'imes 1 May 8/3 The function of the 
monthly reviews, .b to survey things broadly and at a syn- 
thetizing distance. 

!I Synthronus (si’n]>ri 5 hys), Eccl. PL eyn- 
throni (-si), [eccl. L., a. eccl. Gr, avvBpovos, f. 
uw SYN- + 0 p(!vos Theone.] In the early church 
and the Greek Church, The joint throne of the 
bishop and his presbyters, usually a semicircular 
row of seats with the bishop’s throne in the middle, 
placed behind the altar, 

2B5x Neale Notes Dalmatia. 127 The bishop’s seat, at the 
east end of the synthronus, remains with two arms. 
Syntille, var. Scintill Obs. 
fSyntome. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr, avvTopri a 
cutting short, f, ovv SXN- -f to/z- : to cut.] 

? Abridgement, brief statement. So f Symtomy 
[ad. mod. L, syttiomia (Puttenham Engl. Poesie, 
1589, ed, Arber, p, 169), ad. Gr. cruvTOTtia], brevity, 
conciseness. 

2642 Brathwait Peuit. Pilgr. Contents, The Summe, or 
Gradual! Symtome [sic] of the Penitent Pilgrim. 2656 
Blount Glossogr., Syntomy.. acutiingaw&y, brevity, or con- 
cisenesse. 

Syntome, -tone, obs. forms of Symptom. 
i* Syntone. Jllus. Obs, [ad. Gr. evvrovos : see 
Syntonous,] In diatonic synione, a mistranslation 
of Gr. Stirovov <ri/VTovov syntonous diatonic (scale), 
avvTovQv being erron. taken as a sb. (see Syn- 
TONons), 

[Cf. quoL 2694 S.V. Diatonic i.] 2784 T. Keeble Har^ 
■monies 30 The diatonic syntone. i8^ Kollmann Theory 
Mtts. Harinony ii. 6 The first foundation of our modern 
scale, seems to have been laid in that most antient Tetxa- 
chord.. of the Greeks, called the Diatonic Syntone, which 
consisted of four notes, equal to our B C D E. 

Syntonic (sintp*nik), n.A Mtts, [f. Gr. avv^ 
Tovos (see Syntonous) + -ic.] = Syntonous. 

Syntonic comma, the common comma (Comma 3), the 
difference between a major and a minor tone^ or between 
the major third of the Pythagorean and that 01 the modern 
diatonic s^e. 

1801 Busby Diet. Mus., Syntonic, the epithet by which 
Arbtoxenus and other ancient musical writers distinguish 
a species of the diatonic genus, which was nearly the same 
with our natural diatonic. 

Synto'nic, EUdr. £f. Gr. avv Syn- + 
Tovos T0KE + -IC.] Denoting a s;^stem of wireless 
telegraphy in which the transmitting and receiving 
instruments are accurately ‘ tuned * or adjusted so 
that the latter responds only to vibrations of the 
frequency of those emitted by the former; also 
said of the instruments so ' tuned ’• 

2892 Lodge Mod. Views ^ Elecir, xvi. 539 The synchro- 
nizing of the vibration-period of two things. .b well ex- 
pressed by the adjeciive ‘syntonic ’ which was^ suggested to 
me. .by the late Dr. A- T. Myers. That which has been 
styled resonance I propose, therefore,.. to call ‘syntoi^'*# 
i 80 S. P. Thompson in yml. Soc. Arts XLVI. 45^/2 VsipZ 
..not merely circuits of wires, but syntonic circuits, which 
..are necessarily much more sensitive in their response one 
to the other, ^28^ Echo so Jan, 2/4 These electrical re- 
sonances constitute ‘syntonic telegraphy,* 
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SYNTONICALLT. 

Hence Synto-uically adv. 

In recent Diets. 

Syntouin (si’nt^nin). Chtui, £f, Gr, ovvtovos 
SrOTONODS+-iK.] An acid albuminous substance 
fouBu in muscular tissue or produced from myosin 
by the action of acids. 

1859 Carpester Anxm, Phys. i. 33 The substance of 
wnica muscles are composed has been commonly considered 
to be Fibrin, but it differs essentially from fibrin in its 

? roperties, and is ^now distinguished as Syntonin. 1872 
luxLEY Physiol. 134 The Syntonin which is the chief 
constituent of muscle and flesh. x88i Mivart Cat J25 
15 per cent, of the remaining fourth [of the substance 
of muscle) is found, after death, to consist of an albuminoid 
substance called syntonin, or muscle fibrin. 

Syntonism (si*ntoniz*m). Elecin [f. Gr. truV 
Syn- + T oi^oj Tone -h -issi.] e= Stntony. 

X903 Rep. Brit. Assoc, Adv, Scz. y6i The question of 
‘syntonism*, by which it is proposed to assure the secrecy 
of messages. 

Syntonize (si-nt^rnaiz), t;. E/ectr, [f, Syn- 
T0Ni0^ir.-^ + -i2E.] trans. To make syntonic; to 
‘tune or adjust to the same or corresponding fre- 
quencies, as a transmitter and receiver in wireless 
telegraphy. Hence Syntonized, -izing ppl, adjs . ; 
also Sy>xitoniza*tioii, the action of syntonizing; 
Sy'ntonizer, an apparatus for syntonizing. 

1892 Lodge Mod, Views Electr, xvi. 335 Vacuum tubes. . 
attached to an ordinary syntonized receiver. j^8 Ediu. 
Rco. Oct, 307 The Marconi apparatus seems to lend itself 
imperfectly to the ‘sharp sjmtonisation *. i8g8 Ennncering 
Mag, XVI. 142/1 Lodge’s System of Syntomie^Wirelcss 
Telegraphy. 1900 S. R, Bottone IVireless Tclegr, iv. 107 
These (pegs) serve as supports for the ro<^ which are used 
as ‘ wngs’ or syntonizers. 1001 Mtinsey*s Mag.lyxaei-^^ils 
A sytem.^that ^TOuld be aole to syntonize or select its 
despatches. 

SyntonO- (simt^n^?), combining form repr. Gr. 
avvTovos (see Stktonous), as in Sytifotto-Lydian 
adj. [cf. Gr, (rtivTovoXuSiffTt adv. (Plato)], an epithet 
of the ordinary (diatonic) Lydian scale in ancient 
Greek music. 

x8ox Busby Did, Mits^ Syniono Lydian^ the name of one 
of the mode in the ancient music. Plato tells us, that the 
mixodydian and sjmtono-lydian modes were peailiar io 
itars, 1875 Stainer & Barrett Did, Miis. Terms 209 
There was no such enharmonic scale as Sjmtono«Lydian, 
nor could such a prefix as Syntono be applied to any enhar- 
monic scale whatever, I 6 id. 210 The Syntono-Lydian of 
the manuscript (of Aristides Quintilianus] .. is clearly a 
mistake for Hypo-Lydian. ,. The prefix of ‘Syntono] is 
usually unnecessary, because It means the ordinary Lydian, 
,.but Plato emplo3*s it, because he wishes to distinguish ic 
from the Malakon (or laxly tuned) Lydian. 

Syutonons (srnt^nss), a. Mus. [f. Gr. aiv- 
rovos strained tight, high-pitched, intense, severe, 
f. ffvvTe'tveiv to strain tight, f. civ SlN- + Tftvetv 
to stretch; see-oos.] An epithet for the ordinary 
form of diatonic scale (Sidrovov cvvtovov) in ancient 
Greek mnsic, in which the tetrachord was divided 
into a semitone and two tones, the third note of it 
being thus tuned to a higher pitch than in the 
other scales ; nearly corresponding to the modem 
diatonic scale. 

ijBg Burnev Hist. Mus. III. ii. x 64 In describing the dia- 
tonic genus, in which the tetrachord is divided into^tgne 
major, tone minor, and major semitone .for which division, 
commonly called the syntonous, or intense of Ptolemy, he 
Isc. Zarlino] constantly contends. 18S9 IV, S. Rockstro in 
Grove DiH. Mus. IV. soe/i The Syntonous Diatonic of 
Ptolemy coincided.. irith the system advocated hy Kepler, 
Mersenne, Des Cartes, and all the most learned theoretical 
writers of later date, „ o 

SjTlltoiiy (si'nWni). Ehctr, [f. SrSTOSlc a.~ -h 
-T.J The condition of being syntonic, or ‘ tuned 
so as to respond to one another, as two electric 
circuits. Also allrib. 

1892 [see Syntonic a.-], 1898 Daily Hews 31 ]Mar. 6/3 
True syntony between the sending and the receiving appa- 
ratu5. 1902 Westm. Gas. 27 Feb, 9/3 For a number of pairs 
of stations, syntony-constants can be chosen which diner in 
period or pilch sufficiently to prevent interference. 
Syntoxoiti: see Si'N-. ' r jt 

IlSjmtraotrixCsintrrn-ktriks). Geom. [mod.L,, 
f. Syn- + Teactrix.] The locus of a point on the 
tangent to a tractrix at a constant distance from 
its intersection with the axis. Also Syntra ctory 
[Teactoryj^. si. 

iSao G. Peacock ExisinpUs Diff. Cah. l. xxm. r73 Syn- 
tractory. iSsz G.Salmon Higher Plane Curves m. (1S79) =89 
The sjmtractrix is the locus of a point (? on the tangent to 
the tractrix which divides into portions of given length the 
constant line SH. ^ , v ^ rr» r t 

Syntrierarcll (sintrarerajk). Gr. Htsl. [ad. 
Gr. cwrpirjpapxo^} f- SyN- + Tptqpapxoy lEIE - 
ARCH.] One of a number of citizens jointly charged 
with the eonipment of a trireme; cf.TRKEAMH. 
So Syntri-eraroliy [cf. Tbieeaeoht], the office 

ofasratrierarch; the system of sjTitrierarchs. 

1842 Smili's Diet. Grk. d- Rem. AtiUg.scos/^ 
At^nseum -5 July reS/i Under the sj-ntricrarchy there 

^re^e two trierarchs to one ship. o,-,- » 

tSyntrocliite. Polaroid. Obs. 

Trochtte.] Name for some kind of lOasii . c . 
Extrochite, Trochite, 

1681 Gnsav Mussrutrt in. 1. 11. The Sj-ntrochite. as ve 
may name it. 


Syntropic (sintrp-pik), a. Anal. [f. Gr. civ 
Syn- - h-rpoiros turning + -10 ; c£ Tropic.] Form- 
ing a series of similar parts pointing in the same 
direction, as ribs or vertebrm. So (in recent 
Diets.) Syntrope (si-ntrtrap), any one of sneh 
parts; Sy'ntropy, condition of being syntropic- 
t8.. Nesu York Med. yml XL. 114 (Cent. Diet). 

Syntype (simtsip). mt. Hist. [f. Syn--!- 
Type so. 8 b.] Any one of the original set of 
specimens from which a species has been described 
and named. 

19^ Cent. DrV/._SuppI, 1912 Return Bril. Museum 172 
EcKinoids, Asteroids, Ophinolds, and Crinoids., including 
the sjTitjpes of Mil/ericrinus clutrpyi and other specimens. 
jgx8 Museums JmL. XVH. 112 A braebiopod found at 
i 3 > 50 o leet above sea level.. .The syntypes of this are in the 
Peabody Museum of Yale University. 

Synu, synue, obs. ff. Sinew. 
SyHTllotic(sinirrif?Tik),<r. and %h, Med. rare^°. 
[ad, mod.L. synulotiaiSy ad. Gr. cvvovKottikos, f. 
aw Syn- 4 * ovXow to scar over, f. ouXi} scar.] 
= CiCaVTRIZANT. 

(1657 Physical Diet.y Synulotica^ medicines to dr^’ up a 
sore, or to bring it to a cicatrice.) 1704 J. Harris Le.v. 
Techft. I, Synuloticks. 1859 Maynx Expos. Lex, 19x3 
Borland Med. Diet, (ed. 7). 

t Sjnmsiast. Obu Also syiio(u)siasfc. [ad. 
mod. Lh synusiasta^ ad. Gr. GwovaiauiiiSn f. cvv 
Syn- + ovGia being, substance. Cf.,METnsiAST.] 
a. An adherent of a sect which held that in Jesus 
Christ there was a commingling of the divine 
substance and the substance of human flesh, b. A 
believer in consubstantiation. 

1583-7 T. RtWERS spAri, xxviii. § 4. (1625) 176 The Synu- 
siastes, or Vbiquitaries, which think the Body of Christ is 
so present In the Supper, as his said Body with bread and 
Wine,., of all, and euery communicant, is eaten corpora!!}’. 
1674 Hickman Quinquart, Hist. Ep. (^. 2) 05 b. Convince 
a Protestant, that any one place of Scripture must needs be 
so understood as to assert Consubstantiation, he becomes a 
Synousiast forthwith. 1728^ Chambers Cycl., Synudasis, or 
SynosiasiSf a Sect of Hereticks, who maintain’d, that there 
\\-as but one single Nature, and one single Substance in 
Jesus Christ. 

Syn(u)we, obs. ff. Sinew. Synvy, var, Senvt 
Obs., mustard. Synyght, obs. f. Sennight. 
Synys : see Sines. Synyster, obs. f. Sinister. 
tSyoil. -Sf. Obs. Also 6 syoiie, syoun. A 
kind of coat. Also attrib. 

1511 Acc. Ld, High Treas, Scot. IV, 198 To be the King 
ane Syone coit xjj elnis blak satyne. 1526 Hid. V, 273 
Auebt ellis of fyne taffeteis to be the King ane gowne, and 
four ellis.. to be him aue syouu. 1538 /Aa VII. 29, vij elnis 
of blak satin of Wenis to be the Kingis grace ane syon. 

Syon, syoun, obs. ff. Scion. 

Syour(e, obs. forms of Syre. 

Sypar(s, obs. forms of Cypress 1. 

1531 Rec. Si. Mary at Hill 37 A. -tabull of sypars. 5533 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 11.569 The sypar tre. 

Sype, variant of Sipe. 

Syper(s, var. Cypress s. 

1309-10 in Lysons Enznrons Load. (1792) L 227 Saten of 
sypers, 1612 FetsquiVs Night.cap (1877)59 His bat..)Vith 
treble Syper, and with veluet lino. 

Syphareit, obs. Sc. f. Separate a. 

1308 Kennedie Eiytingsv. Duniarsss Sodomyt, sypha- 
reit fra sanctis celestialL - - - 

Syplier (sai-fai), V. Carf entry. [Vanant of 
Cipher w. g.] To make a lap-joint by overlapping 
two bevelled or chamfered plank-edges, so as to 
leave a plane surface. So Sypher-joiat. 

1841 Dana Seaman's Man., SypJuring, lapping the edges 
of planks over each other for a bulk-head- 2875 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Sypher-joint. [.Carpentry. A lap joint for the 
edges of boards, leaving a flat or flush surface. 

Sypher, -re, obs. ff. Cipher. 

Syphilide fsi-fibid). Path. Also -id. [orig. 
in pC ad. F. syphilides, £ Syphilis, after names of 
zoological families ; see -id h.] A generic term 
for any skin affection of a syphilitic natnre. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Ref. IX. 476 One married woman 
was admitted covered with secondary sypWides. 1883 
F T. Roberts Handik. Med. (ed. 5) 949 The macular 
syphilideis the commonest eniption. 1897 AttMts Sysi. 
Med. IV. 807 The papulous syphilide is one of the rarest 
forms in which sj-pbilis appears in the laryn.'c. 

Syphilis (si-filis). Path. Also S siphyHs, g 
siphilis, syphylis. [mod.L. syphilis {syphilid-), 
oriw. the title (in foil, Syphilis, sive Morbvs 
Galliros') of a poem, published 1530, by Girolamo 
Fracastoro or Hieronymns Fracaslorins (14S5- 
1 2 2 3), a physician, astronomer, and poet of Verona, 
but used also as the name of the disease in the 
poem itself; the subject of the poem is the sto^ 
of a shepherd Syphilas, the first sufferer from the 
disease, the name Syphilis being formed on the 
analogy of Thebais.Ac. (The p^m was 

translated in 16S6 by Nahum Tate with the title 
■ Syphilis : or, a Poetical Histoiy of the French 
Disease The term was employed systematically 
by Fracastoro in his treatise P/ OatHasioiie n.^i. 
(1546). Cf. F. syphilis.Jt. sifiUdc, Sp.sijilts, Pg., 

G., etc. syphilis. 


SYPHILO-. 

The source of the name Syphilus is disputed; it has been 
suggested that it is a corrupt mediaeval form of Sipylus, 
name of a son of Niobe (so called after a mountain) in 
Ovid Meiai/t. vi, 1466*. (See F. Boll in Heue yedirb, f, d 
Mass. Allertum, 1910, XXV. 72 ff., 168.)] 

A specific disease caused by Treponema pallidum 
\Spirochxtc pallida) and communicated by sexual 
connexion or accidental contact (acquired form) or 
by infection of the child in utero (congenital form). 

Three stages of the disease are distinguished, primary, 
secondary*, and tertiary syph{lis\ the first characterized by 
chancre in the part infected, the second by affections of the 
skin and mucous membranes, the third involving the bones, 
muscles, and brain. 

17x8 J. F. Nicholson (title) The Modern Siphylis : or, the 
true method of curing every stage and symptom of the 
venereal dispse, etc. Med. yml. V. 85 Surgeons and 
nurses may by accident inoculate themselves with syphilis, 

' o appropriated for the reception of venereal patients. 
1828-32 Webster, Siphilis. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 252 A 
case of great enlargement of the liver, consequent on syphilis 
^ r V* / use of mercury. 1876 Bristowe Theory ^ Fract. 
Med, (1878) 250 Sj^philis has occasionally prevailed in the 
form of widespread and severe epidemics. 

Bentha.m Packing (iZii) 62 In Rome-bred law 
. .fiction ^15 a nart, which here and there deforms the face of 
justice: in English law, fiction is a siTibilis, which .. carries 
into every part of the sj*stem the principle of rottenness. 

attrib. tZqx Science-Gossip XXVII. 30 The General Bio- 
logy of the Microbes of Rabies, Yellow Fever,.. Puerperal 
Fever, Syphilis.tuberculosis, . . &c. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 

Med,yi,Z<yj In the syphilis wards of the Berlin Chaiite 
Hospital.^ 2899 J. Hutchinson in Archives Surg, X. 167 
The subsidence of the sj’pbilis-epidemic. 19x6 Nature 
27 Jam 609/2 Long before salvarjian w’as pro\’ed valuable 
for killing the s>-philis micro-organism. 

Syph^tic (sifili'lik), a. {sb.) Path, Also S-9 
siphilitic. [ad. mod.ll, syphiliticus (Sativages), 
f. Syphilis ; the suffix ~itic is the adj, formative of 
-iTis and is strictly inappropriate here.] Of, per- 
taining to, caused by, or affected with syphilis. 

Syphilitic lobelia, a rendering of Lobelia syphilitica^ so 
called as being used as a remedy for syphilis. 

1^86 Abercrombie Arrangtm. in Card. Assist. 59 Siphi- 
Htic blue lobelia. 2804 Med. yrnl. XII. 505 This affection 
of his throat might have been owing to some syphilitic 
virus, which had long lain dormant in thesj’stem. 1835-^ 
Todd's Cycl, Anat, I. x8.</i Syphilitic warts. .have generally 
a broad base. 2846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Aniin, Chem, 
II. 59 Meggenhofen found that the milk of a syphilitic 
woman reddened tincture of litmus, 2862 M. Hopkins 
Hawaii 372 A sj'phililic ward in the new Queen’s Hospital 
at Honomlu. 2^7 Allbuit's Sysi, Med. II. 1x35 Such 
syphilitic livers. .are often immobile on deep inspiration 
owing to adhesions. 

B, sb, A person affected with syphilis. 
x88x Physician ^ Surgeon III. 138 Whether a syphilitic 
should ever have professional consent to marrj’. 1904 Brit, 
Med. yrnl. jo Sept. Epii, Cttrr. Med, Lit, 36 The blood., 
of syphilitics who have been treated w’ith mercury. 
Sypliilize (siffilaiz), v, Med, and Path, [ad. 

F. syphiliseri see Syphilis and -izE.] trans. To 
inoculate with the vims of syphilis, as a means of 
cure or prevention ; also, to infect tvith sj’philis, 

1854 Lee Six Leet. Syphilitic Injection v. 50 He [se. 
Turenne in 1850) concluded that the third inoculated ulcer 
bore the same relation to the second as the second did to 
the first, and so on until the animal became proof against 
any further inoculation. The animal was then said by 
M, Auzias [Turenne] to be ‘ syTihillsed *, Ibid. 51 ‘It is 
certain ’, says Dr. Sperino, * that of all the women who 
entered five months ago into the Syphilicoine, and whom 
I sj'philised to the highest degree, not only have none 
hitherto been affected with constitutional symptoms, but the 
health of each of them has gradually improved 2871 Brit, 
ep For, Med.'Ckirttrg. Rev, XLVIL, 357 Most or all of the 
European races have already to some extent arrived at the 
s>-philised diathesis. 2873 J. E. Morgan Univ. Oars 83 
Alcoholized, syphilized, tainted with scrofula and other con- 
stitutional diseases, ih^ become a feeble sickly race. 

Hence Sypliilisation (siffibiz^Jan). ^ 

2854 H. Lee (title) Sue lectures on syphilitic infection and 
sj’philisation. 1872 T. Bryant Tract. Surg. (187S) J. 93 
Sj-philisation originated in 1844 through some experiments 
of ]\I. Auzias Turenne upon animals to inoculate them W’iib 
syphilis. 

Sypllilo- (si’fiL), used as combining fonn of 
Syphilis (also with variant Syphilido-). Sy- 
pMlodernx, II -derma (pi. -atd) [Gr. oepfia skin], 
a syphilitic skin-affection = Syphilide; hence Sy- 
philode'rmatons a. Syphilog-e'nesis, -o'geny, 
production of syphilis (Dorland). S^hilo*- 
gTapher [cf. F. sypliiliographe)^ a writer on 
syphilis; so Syplxilo'gxaphy, the description of 
syphilis. Syp 3 iiloma*nia, a mental derangempt 
in whidh the person fancies himself affected with 
syphilis. Syp3iilo*pathy, any s}'philit!c mani- 
festation. Syphilopho'hia (also syphiH-j^morhid 
fear of syphilis; hence Syphilopho-hic a. 

2852 W. J. E. Wilson Syphilis vii. 272 1 he hereditary* 
*«-nfiUAderma occurs In three principal forms. 


pustules 

2857 Duncuson Med. Lex.t -• 

ti-For. Med.-Chirurg. Rev. XLVIL 357 The last-named 
dlstingubhed syphilograpber [ra Ricord). 2864-79 IJuxi- 
STEAD l-Vn. D!i. (ed. 4) 499 Jl'.' rl-olozy of of Ihis 


lilodcrm, 
papules. 

Syphiiographer. _i87X Brit. 


STEAD 

kind 
th- 
Med. 


Dis. fed- 4) 780 Three sad cases in which sjphilomania 
led patients. .to commit suicide several months after all 
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SYRINGE. 


sypbiliiic manifestations bad disappeared. 1848 Dukclison 
Med. Lex. (ed. 7), *Syphiliphobia. 1864-79 Bumstead Ven. 
DU. (ed. 4) 789 There is a disease worse than syphilis, viz,, 
siTihilophobia,. .over which remedies have nocontrol, 19^ 
Brit, Med. Jrnl. 13 Jan. 63 The patient's sypbilophobia 
had.. increased to such a degree, that it became extremely 
difficult to manage the case. 1899 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. 
VIII. Syphilis causes marked mental disease of various 
forms, such as ^syphilophobic melancholia. 

Sypliiloid (si'filoid), a. [sh^ Path. [f. Sy- 
philis + -OiD.] Resembling syphilis, 
x8x3 J. Thomson Led. /fipam. 4^^ The syphilitic and the 
syphiloid are the only_ new species of ulcers with which., 
we have become acquainted, 1843 R.J. Graves .SVs/. Clin. 
Med. xxvii. 344 Peculiar forms of diseases which we are 
forced to look upon as syphiloid. 

B. sh. A syphiloid disease or affection, 

1890 Billings Nat. Med. Dici.f Sy/>/itloids.,i name of a 
group of endemic diseases due to syphilis in a severe form, 
with complications. x%<yi Allbuti'sSysi. Med.W.-^s-^noUyhTi 
attempt has recently been made to claim the Tropical disease 
Yaiv's as a malady which while distinct from syphilis, yet 
resembles it , .; and to construct a family of ‘ Syphiloids 
Syphiloma (sifild^a-ma). Path. PI. -ata. [f. 
Syphilis as in sarcoma^ A syphilitic 
tumour. Hence Syphilomatons a. 

1864-79 Bumstead Ven. DU. (ed. 4) 645 The syphiloma 
may form a circumscribed tumor, or may ^ diffused over 
a large area. Ibid.^ Syphilomata of the spinal dura mater. 
1898 AllhuUsSyst. Med. V. 678 Siphiloma is another cause 
of hepatic ascites. X903 Brit. Med. yrnt. 4 Apr. 773 Syphi* 
lomatous tissue always forms rapidly. 

Sypliilosis (sifilpa'sis). Path, [f. Syphilis -i- 
-osisj Syphilitic condition, 

X898 Syd. Soc. Lex.f SypiilesUf syphiYitic dlscr^e. 19x3 
Times 13 Aug. 3/4 A syphilosis of the lymphatics of the 
posterior columns of the spinal cord. 

Sypliir, syphyr, obs. Sc. ff. Cipher. 

1508 Dunbab Tua Mariil JVeinen 184 He semys to be 
sumthing worth, that syphjT in hour. ^1520 — Peems 
IvdiL 20 Quha na thing hes, can na thing gett, Bot ay as 
sjmbir sett amang thame. 

Syphon, etc., var. Siphok, etc. 

Sypirs, syprees, -es(B, -ys, obs. ff. Ctpeess. 

a X400-S® ll'rtrx Alex. 3684 pe solers was of Sypirs. 1530 
Palsgb. 270/2 Sypres chest, cojfre de cybres. 

Syplin, obs. Sc. f. Siplikg, sapling. 

Syr, Syra, obs. ff. Sir, Sire, Sirrah. 
SyTaensan (sai'arakiwzan), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
Syrdcusdnus^ f. SyrdcusWj Gr. Supd/fouem Syra- | 
case 4* -AK.] a. ae^'. Of or belonging to Syracuse, 
a city in Sicily, b. sb. A native or inhabitant of ' 
Syracuse. 

• 1576 Fleming Panepl. Bf>Ut. 220 Italian iunkets, and 
Syracusane deinties. »6ii Cotgr., PelalUme, a forme.. of 
banishment among the old Syracusans. X797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) Xyil, 456/2 The city of Himera was.. peopled by 
the Cbalcidians and some Syracusan exiles. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Set. Sf Art 11. 674 Grape, ..red Syracusan. 1839 
Civil Bng. ff Arch, ynth II, 435/2 Syracusan [marble]., 
was wrought from the taiojnia^ which were cuarries before 
Dionysius converted therainto prisons. 1875 Jevoks Money 
xvi. 203 Dionysius.. obliged the Syracusans to accept his 
tokens in place of silver coins. 19x6 Buchan HUt. JVar 
Ixxix. XI. 36 The Syracusan expedition was the deaih.blow 
of the Athenian Empire. 

So f Syracn.'s£in a. and sb, Obs. [cf. L. Syrd’ 
cdszuSt Gr. " 2 vf>aKovfftos]* 

x$9o Shaks. Cwr. Err. i. i. 14 It balh..bcene decreed, 
Both by the Siracusians and our selues, To ^mit no trafficke 
to our adnerse townes. Ibid, l il. 3 A Syracusian Marchant. 
1656 Stanley //ist. Philos, iv. Bion iit. (1687) 143/2 A 
Syracusian. wrote of the Art of Rhetorick. 1769 Sivikton 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 85 \yhose Greek inhabitants were pro. 
bably for the most part either Syracuslan«, or of Syracusian 
^traction. 1797 ETieyeL Brit. (ed. 3) XVII. 456/2 The 
Syracusians built Acts, Chasmen^ and (^marina. 

Syraouse (s3i'»rakiz7z). [Name of Sicilian city: 
see prec,] A lascions red muscadine wine made 
in Italy. See also quots. 1858, 1883. 

1768 Bosw-tu. Corsica iii. (ed. 2) i£6 At Fcrlanl they maJte 
a white wine very lihe SjTacuse, not quite so luscious. 1858 
SiiiMONDS Did. Trade, Syracuse...\\\^ name is also gU'cn 
to a white de liquettr. 1883 Ibid. Suppl., Syracuse, an 
old browTi Marsala wine. 

Syraine, Syrang, Syranyze, Syraphyn, 
Syrlionian : see Sibek, Sebang, Sibenize, 
SeEABHDI, SEBEONIAtr, 

efx6x8 SvL^TiSTER Maiden's Blush 1713 Past Idumseas 
Palmy Groves, and past SyTbonian Moors. 

Syreom-, syretun- : see Circum-. 

Syre (soi^j), sb. Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 
6 ficyoure, 7 syotir(e, sayer, seyer, 7-9 sire, 
syer, 8- syre. [Variant of Syveu.] A gutter, 
drain, sewer. 

15x3 Acc. Ld. High Trees. Scot. IV, 523 To cast ane 
scy-ourc on the est syd of the place. i6ox Charterln Dallis 
Stiles 769 For,. upholding of Sinks, Syw, Gutters, 
Eyes [etc.]. ^ x6xo Peg. Mag. Sig. Scot. X42/X Lie airhoilUs, 
Etair^ poitis,^ sinkis, syoures, lang.sy’ouris, eyls, waiter- 
gan^s, 164310 Burgh Rec.Glasgouf{iZZi) ILssTocal^y 
betoixt ther owne lani^ and the sayer. cx68o [F. Sempill] 
BanUItm, Poverty 37 in Watson Coll, Scot. Poems (1706) I, 
He and I lap o're many a S>Te. nx823 G, Beattie 
John o AmJia.yic. (1826) 95 Let foaihsome toads squat In 
a syre. 1894 Nortkumb. Gloss., Sire, a sewer, a runner of 
water. 

Syre, Syren, Syrge, Syrha : see Sire, 
Satees, S1BE.V, Shege, Sirrah. 

Syriac (siTixk), a. and sb. Also 7 -aque, -ack. 


[ad. L. Syriaens ~ Gr. l^vpiaKus, f. Syria, ^vpia, 
CL F, syriaque, IL, Pg. syridca, Sp, siriaco.} 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Syria : only of or in 
reference to the language (see B,); written in 
Syriac ; writing, or versed, in Syriac. 

1602 T. Fitzheroert Apol. 49 As wel in the Greeke text, 
as in the Siriac and Caldie. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. 
iii. (1636) X57 The Syriaque tongue, which is composed of 
the Hebrew, Chalde, Arabique and Greeke tongues. 1659 
Bp.AValton Cons^d.Conddered\yi.t^^ Some Syriack Copies 
of the New Testament. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Print- 
ing ii. f 2 Some Bodies with. .the Greek, the Hebrew, and 
the Syriack Face. 1781 Gidook Deel, 4- F. xxxiii, (1787) 
nr. 350 note. Two SjTiac writers, .place the resurrection of 
the Seven Sleepers in theyear 736 (a.d. 425), or 74S (ad, 437), 
of the sera of the Seleucides. 2857 Ladv Herbert Create 
L. iii. tor A very curious old Syriac copy of the Four 
Gospels. 1895 J, R. Harris Hermas in Arcadia, etc. 
(1896) 4^ We have not been in the habit of either studying 
or trusting Syriac writers in the degree they deserve. 

B. sb. The ancient Semitic language of Syria ; 
formerly in wide use, = Aramaic ; now, the form 
of Aramaic used by Syrian Christians, in which the 
Peshito version of the Bible is written. 

i6tt Bible Dan. u. 4 Then spake the Caldeans to the King 
in SjTiacke. ^1645 Howell Zc//. (1650) 1 1. 93 Out of that 
intermixture of Hebrew and Chaldee resulted a third Ian* 
guage call'd to this day the SjTiac, which also, after the 
time of our Saviour, began to be more adulterated by ad- 
mission of Greek, Roman, and Arabic. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 5 Those passages in the Gospel, which are said to be 
in the Hebrew tongue, as Talitha Kumt,. .are pr^crly 
Syriac. 1780 Cowper Prop". Err, 499 If stubborn C»reek 
refuse to be his friend, Hcorcwor S^tiac shall be forc'd to 
bend, 1781 Giobos Ded. 4* F. xxxhi. (1737) III. 350 note. 
The narrative (of the Seven Sle^trs] which was translated 
from the Syriac by the care 01 Gregop^ of Tours. 1867 
Whitney Lang. 4- Study of Lang. viii. 298 The ancient 
Syri.ic is still the sacred dialect of the feeble bodies of 
Christians in Asia which represent the SiTiac church. 1899 
F, C. Burkitt Early Chr, outside Roman Emp. 16 The 
SjTiac-spcaking subjects of the Christianised Empire. 
h. A or the Syriac version (of Ihe Bible). 

1644 RIilton Areop. (Arb.) 45 As for the burning of those 
Ephesian books.., tis reply'd the books were magick, the 
SjTiack so renders them. 1692 W. Marshall Gospel- 
Myst, Sanctif.x. (X780) 169 The Spirit Itself, .beareth our 
spirits witness, as the SjTiac and vulgar Latin render it. 
xoxo Expositor l>layyf> Yhe Latin Vulgate, the twoSyriacs, 
toe Gothic. 

+ C. A printers* type of a Syriac letter or 
character. Obs. ran. 

1670 R. Scott Let. to Fell in Hart Cent. Typogr. Oxf. 
(1900) 156 Y* printer.. glues mce notice y^tbeycalnnot] goe 
on w*h y« notes vntill they haue cast a Syriack. 

Hence Syxiacism (-asiz*m) « Syriasm ; Sy- 
riacist (-asist), a Syriac sebokr; Syrladze 
(•asaiz) v. irons., to turn or translate into Syriac. 

164s Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851 IV. 2^7 The New Testa- 
ment. .hath nothing neer so many Atticisms as Hebraisms, 
and SiTiacisms. x^8 Bagster's Anal. Ilcb, Cone. 31 By 
a S>Tiacism, the suffixes are sometimes attached, without a 
union vowel, 1863 Ladoon Some Words for God 1. (1865] 5 
The words actually uttered by our I.ord upon the cross, 
and which He took from a SjTiacizcd %'ersion of Ps. xxii. 

+ Syriacal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. Syriaens (see 
prec.) + -AL.] Syriac. 

1563 Harding Ansxv. fnvel 52 The Syriacall or Arabike, 
..the Egyptian, Ethiopian, Persian, Armenian, Scythian, 
Frenche or Britaine tonge. Ibid. 52 b, Holy Ephrem,, 
wrote many tbingcs in the Syriacall tonge. 

Syrian (si*rian), sb. and a. Forms: 5 Sirien, 
Syryen, 6 Surian, Sirxan, 7 Dorian, 6- Syrian, 
[a, OF. sirien,mod.'F.syH€n,Lh. Syriiis {Surius') 
Syrian, or Syria : see -AN', Cf. Syry,] 

A. sb. A native or inhabitant of Syria, a region 
of Western Asia immediately east of the Medi- 
terranean, 

ax4oo-5o Alexander 1447 In h® quilke \>e siriens of his 
sire so many sorows had. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iv, (18S3) 
43 The noble knyghles loab and Abysay that fought 
agajmst the Syryensand AmonyTes. 2535 Coverdale Dan, 
ii. 4 The Caldees answered the kynge in the Syrians speach. 
16x7 Moryson lUn. 233 'I'hc Sorians are so called of 
Syria, in v/hich Prouince they Hue, hauing their ov.me 
Patriarkc. 1656 Stanley JfUt. Philos, iv. Bion iii. (1687) 
X43/2 Contemporary with Pherccydes the Syrian. X770 
Lanciiorne Plutarch III. 21 The Syrians roamed from 
town to town without discipline. 1830 H. G.^ Knight 
Eastern Sketches (ed. 3) Pref. p. xix. The Sjiians are, 
generally speaking, a handsome race. 

B. adj. L < 3 f, belonging to, or characteristic of 
Syria or the Syrians. 

2537 [C^vebdaleJ Orig. 4' Sprynge vf Sectes 46 The Surian 
order, or Samaritan faytb. 2560 Bible (Genev.) Dan. iL 4 
margin, Y* Syrian tongue which differeth not muebe from 
the Caldeans. 2578 H. Wotton Courtlie Controv, 38 A 
Knight.. mounted v-pon a mightie SIrian courser. 2667 
Milton P. L. i. 421 The Brook that parts Egy^Jt from 
Syrian ground. 1821 Shelley Hellas 579 Fne Christian 
I tribes Of Lebanon and the SyTian wilderness, 2841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. I. 85 He was acquainted with ancient Greek, 
Persian, Modem Greek, Arabic, and Syrian books. 2850 
Tennyson In Mem. Vn, The sinless years That breathed 
beneath the Syrian blue. x8^ M. Arnold Obermann once 
morexVtv, Now he Is dead ! Far hence he lies In that lorn 
Syrian town. 

2 . In names of plants, animals, and products 
actually or reputedly coming from Syria, as Syrian 
hear, goat, grape, jnastic, oak, pear, 77/e, thistle, 
tobacco : see quots. 

2640 Parkinson Tkeal. Bot. 23 Marwn Syriacum vel 


Crdicum, The Syrian or Candye Mastick. This Candye 
or Syrian Marjerome, hath sundry upright sialkes. 2649 
OciLPY tr, Virg, Georg, ii. (1684) 77 The S^yrian Pear, 1760 
J. Lee Introd, Bot. App. 325 Rue, Wild Syrian, Peganum. 
1780 Ann. Reg., Chron, a'i^fa A cluster of Syrian grapes, 
the largest. .that ever grew in England. x8xz Shaw Gew. 
Zool, 11 . II. 374 Syrian Goat.. .This variety is common in 
many parts of the East, and Is distinguished by the great 
length of the ears. 2838 Penny Cycl. XL 357/1 The variety 
of thick*skinned white grape, called the Syrian. 2858 Sim- 
MONDS Did. Trade, Syrian Tobacco, the Nicotiana rusiica 
..which furnishes the Turkish, X.atakia, and some of the 
Asiatic tobaccoes. 2866 Syrian thistle [see Thistle x5. 3}. 
2879 E. P. Wright Anim. Life 216 The Syiian Bear 
iU{rsus] Syriacus) is found on Mount I.cbanon, and else- 
where in Western Asia. 

Hence Syria*nic a., Syriac ; Syrianism = 
SvRiASJi ; Syrianize v, irons., to make Syrian, 
to give a Syrian character to. 

2828-32 WedsteRj Syrianism, a Syrian idiom, or a pecu- 
liarity in the Syrian language. Paley. 2873 R. Ellis 
Numerals as Signs oj Prim. Unity Man. 56 The Hun- 
garbn nyoltz, ‘eight’, is produced by multiplying the 
Syrianic njolj, ‘ four by tz for a ‘ two *. 2893 Athemum 
21 Oct. 552/3* The Gospel according to Peter is a Syrian* 
ized (jreek text. 29x5 Petrie Handbk. Egypt. Antiq, 
Univ, Colt. Loud. 34 Plaster cast of a limestone head of a 
man, from Thebes, an excellent Instance of the delicate 
Syrianised type of that period. 

Syriarch (si-riajk). [ad. L. Syriarcha, -archus, 
a. Gr. SvpiapxJ}!, f. Xvpia Syria + -apx']^ ruling, 
dpx^iv to rule.] The director of public games in 
Syria under the Romans, who was at the same 
lime the chief priest. 

1840 Miuiah Mist, Chr. iv. iL III. 444. .1893 W. M. 
Ramsav Ch. in Horn. Emp. xvL 391 The title Syriarch, 
applied to the president of the games at Antioch. 

Syriasm (siTiaez’m). [f. Sveiao, after a Gr. 
type *Svptd(fir, for Svpi^av (see Stbism). 

Cf. the earlier Svriacisji.] 

A phrase or construction characteristic of the 
Syriac language ; a Syriac idiom or expression. 

X684 N. S. Crii. Eng. Edit. Bibie xvi, 151 It hath.. many 
Hebraisms and Syriasm5.__ 1725 Blackwall Si^r. Class. 
(1727) 27 Hebraisms or Syriasms rather than Grecisms. 1789 
O. Campdecl Four Gospels I. i. 16 Words and phrases, 
which, .might appear to resemble what has been accounted 
Hebraism or Synasm in the New Testament. 1818 T. H. 
Horke Introd. Stud. Holy Script, u. iii. I 2. 1. 244 The 
existence of these Chaldaisms and Syriasms, affords a strong 
intrinsic proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament. 7907 F, C. Cosyoeare in Expositor July 
44 It shows none of the Syriasms so frequent in Armenian 
versions made from Syriac. 

Syria"tic, o, rare. [ad. 'L.Syridiicus,!. Syria 
(after Asidlicus ) : see -atic.] Syrian.^ 

178® Adercrombie Arrangeui. in Card. Assist. 50 Syriatic 
swallow.wort, or Syrian dog’s bane. 

+ Syric, a. Obs. rare. In 4 Sirik. [ad. L. 
Syrietis, f. Synis (Gr, Svpoi) SmtAN.] Syriac. 

13B8 Wyclif Dan. it 4 Caldeis answeriden the kyng hi 
Sink langage. _ 

Syringa (siri’ijga). [mod.L. syrtnga, f. Gr. 
ovpiyy-, avptyl pipe, SrEiNX. First applied (by 
Lobel, 1576) to the mock-orange, from its stems 
being used for pipe-stems, later (by Linnmus, 1735) 
to the lilac, formerly called also pipe-tree, of 
which it remains the botanical generic name. Cf. 
Sebinca.] Any of the shrubs of the genus Phila- 
delphus, esp. P. coronarius, the mock-orange, 
having creamy-whitestrongly sweet-scented flowers, 
cultivated as an ornamental shrub. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Mori. 67 May.. Flowers in Prime, or 
yet Iasting,.,SjTinea’s, Sedum’s,., Valerian, Vcronicafetc,]. 
1707 hloRTiMER Must/, (1721) II. 389 Plant Roses, Lilac, 
Synngas. 1728 Bradley Diet. Bot., Syringa flore alto 
sintpUci. the single white Pipe-Tree, commonly calld 
S>Ting3 by- the Gardeners. 1784 Cowper Tor® vi. 750 
laburnum, rich In streaming gold; Syringa, iv'ry part 
7862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Mntlio. Ixxiv, Don't cut too much 
of that syringa ; its sweetness is overpowering in a rMm. 
2904 A- C. Ben'soy Mouse 0/ Quiet xxix, A big synnga 
which stands above the bowling-green. 

attrib. 1783 Phil. Trans. LXXV. 74 The trifurcated 
branch of a Syringa bush, or Philadelphus, 7^9 Balfour 
Meat. Bot. § 865 Pkiladeiphaceee. the Syringa Family. 

Syringe (siTindj), sb. Forms : 5 siryng, 
Byryng, 5-7 uiring, 6 syrring, syrynge, searing, 

6- 7 airynge. Byring, Bering, 7 cyring, serTing(e, 
sirreng, aerrenge, serxindge, 7-8 sir(r)ing 0 , 

7- 9 seringa, 8 cirenge, 6- syringe, [ad. med.L. 
siringa, sirynga (whence OF. ceringue, syringue, 
F. seringue. It. sciringa, Sp. JerittgajVg.sentiga), 
to which is due the pronunciation with final (ij), 
which seems to have surviY'ed till near the close of 
the 17th cent. In the 16th cent, the word began to 
be assimilated to the oblique cases of the classical 
form syrinx, pi. syringes (siri'ndsfz), by being spelt 
with a final e and pronounced with (ds).] 

1 . A small cylindrical instniment, in its com- 
naonest form consisting of a tube fitted with a 
piston, but in some modem types of a lube with 
a rubber bulb attached, used to draw in a quantity 
of water or other liquid, and to eject it forcibly in 
a stream or jet for making injections, cleansing 
wounds, etc- ; "[also used as a catheter. 

In quot. 1617 applied opprobriously to a surgeon- 
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n 1425 tr. Ardemc's Treat. Fisiitloj etc. 33, I toke a 
siryng of siluM and a bleddre y*bounden aboute ful of 
sanguis veneris, and J>esio’ng y*putte in jnir^ oon hole and 
he bleddre compressed wih he fj-ngers, he oile injelted went 
out by al he holes togidre on bohe sides. Ibid. 95 Itavaileh 
mych agaj*ne brjTinj-ng of vryne within in \rt 5erd, If it be 
cast in uyh a s3Tyn&* *54* Copland Gafyen's Tera/. 
a H iij, A sjTing of bras yt the grebes call Caihering. 1543 
Traherok rigors Chirurg. i». x. 99 b, Let thj*s decoctjon 
be spouted into the wounde..wjnhasj'rj'nge [orig, sirin^a\. 
Ibid. Inlcrpr.t Sytynges, SjT^-ngx signifyeth a pj*pe or 
spoute. 2561 in Vicary's Attai. (iSSS) App. vi. 1E9 A string 
of siluer, parcell gUte. 1590 Bakrouch Meik. Phisick iii. 
Ivii. (1639) *92 be gathered in the bladder, let it be 

brought out wth a tyring. 2595 iViddenves Treas. Ej, 
^Vilh this water with j’our Searing, squirt it into the Yarde. 
26x2 WooDAii Mate Wks. (X653) 12 The large 

SIringe <»plaming one wine pint, commonly called the 
Glister Siringc. 2625 MARKHA>t Eug. Hoasnv. (t66ol 25 
Take old Ale,..adde thereto a pretty quantity of life hony, 
and as much Allome, and then uith a semndge or such 
llke,_wash the sores therewith. 2627 Fletcher Mad Lever 
III. i. Surgeon, Serring, Dogleach, shall I come fetch j-e? 
2639 T. DE Gr£y Com/i. Horsem. io5 With a pewter or elder 
sering or squirt inject it into his nose. 1633 Salmon Doron 
Med. 1. 92 Water, .cast in with a syring. 2699 Garth Dis-^ 
/>/ns. V. 62 Then, from their level'd Syringes they pour Ibe 
liquid Volly of a missive Show'r. 1791 Gentl. jlfaf. Jan. 22/2 
The use of the syringe is generally recommended by medical 
practitioners in deafnesses. 2884 Pi'e Surgical Har.dicrnfi 
480 The Hypodepnic Syringe. 1B90 Rttrozbeti Mtd. CII. 
290 Remoring with spoon and syringe the clot itself within 
the lateral sinus. 1909 Blackie. Jan. 33/1 Hts sub- 

cutaneous s3*rioges for morphia were worn out.” 

b. A similar instrument used for varions pnr- 
poses, as exhausting or compressing air, squirting 
water over plants, etc. : see quots. 

2639 Leak Watervehs. 2 If the Aire be prest. .let it be by 
means of a Scringe or by a pipe, et 2700 Evelyn Diary 
19 Aug. 2641, By compression of the ajie with a sjTinge- 
2706 Phillips (^. Kersey), Syrittse^..ZiJ\ Instrument made 
of Ivory in use among Confectioners for the making of 
March.panes. 2710 HezvMap Trav* e/ Hi^h CAureA A/eetie 
7 Two Cirenges hanpng at his Saddle, ..to squirt in the 
Ej-es of his Lo'vfiyers. 1792 Trans. Sec.^ Arts 275 A 
Syringe for watering Plants or Flowers, in imitation of rain. 
2805 Loudon Imprav. Hoi-Houses 262 Giving the whole 
pbnts and house a gentle shower %vith the scringe. 2832 
Laroner Pnettmat. iL 228 Two instruments .. called 
sj’ringe^ one the exhausting sjTinge, and the other the 
condensing sj^ringe.^ 2867 Baker File Trib. xxi. {1872) 366 
A quart syringe lor injecting brine into fresh meat 

2. Applied to certain nalaral structures in insects. 

2826 Kirby&Sp. Eniomoi.xhi. IV. 353 organs 

situated in various parts of lar\*je,froin which the>* ejaculate 
a watery fluid to annoy or drive av.*ay their enemies. 2909 
Century Dtct.^ SitppLi Syrinse-M the head of a hemipte- 
rous insect, a chamber beneath the pharjmx and extending 
to the grooves of the seias in the beak, . .supposed to propel 
the product of the saln-ary gbnds towards the ups of 
the sets. 

3. Comh., as syringe-case, -needle, -pipe, -spattt, 
-valve ; sTringe-eagine, a fonn of hand-pamp 
formerly nsed asa fire-extibg;nisher; Byringe-gtm, 
a syringe used for disabling hnraming-birds by 
ejecting water upon them. 

1399 Miksheo Sp. Diet. ( 1623 ), Am/:^a.,a sirmg spent 
to spout into the yard of him that cannot make .-aler. 1633 
T. Bhccis Vade iilecum fed. 2) 147 The holes of the siringe- 
pipe are like to bee choaked. i8;s Kmcht Diet. Medu, 
Syringe-case, laid.. Syringe-engine. Ibid.. Syringe--4'al\'e. 
2879 Goode Cainl. Anim. Resources U.S. 90 Water-guns. 
Synnge-guns. 1903 Daily Chreu. Oct. sfj To the end 
of the syringe fitted a needle. The enclosing metal case had 
apertures for the syringe needle. 

Syringe Forms: see prec. £f. 

prec. CL F. seringner. It. sciringare, etc,] 

1. trans. To treat with a syringe; to inject or- 
sprinkle flnid into or npon by means of a syringe. 

iSio T. Cocks Diary ( 1901 ) 99 Payde .. for seringinge 
my puisse vj d. 1631 French Distill, iv. i_oi Two or three 
drops being dropped into the Ear. after it u weU Ringed. 
lS6a Gurnau. Chr. ia Ann. ve.-se iS. s-l. 565 Do with 
thy soni as the Chyniigeon with bis patients wounds, ivho 
seringeth them w-ilh some sharp searching water. i»2 
R. Mathew Uni. Alck. § 92 . 159 Being deaf, I employed a 
man to serrengc my car. 2747 hlES. Gl^e Cookery I*. 82 
Your Batter being hot, syringe your Fntlers in it. 

Loudon Suburban Hort. 453 When the vine is m a groinpg 
State the air must be kept moist.. .Tlus roay_ alwaj-s be 
effected by syringing the planp before shutting up^the 
house- 2B09 Alltuit’s SysL Med. y III. jBo To synnge 
out any purulent lesions with carbolic solution. 

absot. 2720 Prior Let. to Sun/i 4 May, I did not Uke <^e 
of my ears tUl I knew if my head was my or not; but 
am now syringing. 2884 PtE Y»r-irn/ Hamticr^ 4=3 
Place the patient.. with the affected ear dorawards, and 
syringe from below. , ‘ 

2. To inject (liquid) by means of a synnge. 

2633 T. BkuciS Ueide d/rcaiir {ed. 2) 214 %ffneger..siringed 
into the e.Tre..is good. 2737 Eracke-S f ornery Isnfr. 
ti7e6) I. 290 TVts Balsam. .15 to be synnged..into the 
•Wound. s'^zAnn. Reg. IV. Use/. Pro/ zoS/o To have some 
warm milk and water syringed up her noslnls. 

Hence Syrineed ppi. a., SyminginE W'- eb. 

2S38 A. Fox irurto’ Surg. IV. vi. 335 For paiM in the 
mouth, a strong siringing is neces^-. 2676 \\ ism«N 
CAirurg. TreaL W. vi. 326 A flux of blond from the Iiose, 
Mouth, and Eye, which was stop! by ihe^synngtng up of 
oxycrate. 2747 Mrs. Glisse Cookery sr. Zz _ Syringed 
Fritteis. 2830 Beck's Florist 64 Anstoloeina hyferborea 
..rennires abundant syringing during the summer, as it is 

a plant mnch subject to the attacks of red spidm. 

Syrineeal (siri-ndjfal), a. Omzth. (.L L. 
syring-, SvRiKr+-Au3 Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with tbe syrinx in birds. 


287a CouES A, Asner. Birds 27S The sj-ringeal muscles 
are two pairs at most. 2883 Mariix& iloALE Vertebr.Dis. 
sect. 141 Cut the trachea across just in front of the attach- 
ment of the s^Tingeal muscles, 

Syringeful (smnd^ful). [f. Syeinge sh, -f- 
-FUL.] The quantity that a syringe will hold. 

*733 A. Monro in Med. Ess. Edinb. I. 9S The Injector.. 
Will be able to throw several S3Tinge-fulls into tbe VcJ^els. 
28^ Daily TeL 52 Sept., There is a constant splashing 
and scrubnlog; and if the inquiring traveller issues fbrih 
on a Saturday morning into the streets he may verj* likely 
get a 5>Tingcful of dirty water swished into bis face. 28^ 
Allhuits Syst. Med. II. 885 Shops where injections are to 
be had at so much thesjTingefuL 
Syrm^in (siri'nd 3 in). C^em. Also -ine. [a. 
F. syringine, f. Syringa, generic name of the lilac : 
see -jsl.] A white crj-stalline substance, Ci^HjtOg, 
obtained from tbe lilac, Syringa vulgaris. 

*^43 Ckem. Gaz. i Jan. 232 SjTingine is insoluble in 
aether. 2902 Dorland Med. Diet, (ed. 2), Syrin^n. .is used 
as an antiperiodic in malaria. 

SyringO- (siri*gg^), combining form of Gr. 
<^^pty£j<TvpiyY‘SviiiKX, in varions tenns ofanalomy, 
patholog)', etc. Syrl-ng-ogrado a, and sb, (see 
qnots.). [] Syrimgoniye'lia, ]j -myelns [Gr. 
pvtXos marrotv, used for ‘ spinal cord *], dilatation 
of the central canal of the spinal cord, or forma- 
tion of abnormal tubular cavities in its substance ; 
hence Syri-ng-omyeTic a., of or pertaining to 
s}*ringomyelia; so Syri-ngomyelitis, inflamma- 
tion of the spinal cord producing s)Tingomyelia ; 
Syrisgomy*elocele (seeqnot.). Syrimgotome 
[mod.L. syringotomiiSf Gr. -to/ioj cntlingj, an in 
stmment for cutting a fistula ; so Syringo'tomy 
£mod.L. syringotomid\y incision of a fistula. 

2839-47 Todd's Cycl.Anai, III. 433/2 ^Syringograde ani- 
malL Under this denomination we shall include the Holo- 
thuria, the Salp*, and the larvse of those insects whose 
progression is effected bythealtemate reception and expul- 
sion of water to and from their respiratory* organs by an 
action similar to riiat of the spinge. Ibid. 434/1 The 
velocity of the Syringogrades is accelerated during the ex- 
pulsion of the water, and retarded during its reception. 
xSSo A. Flint Princ. Med, (ed. 4) 759 Ckiviiic.s of xariaWe 
size and length and more or less centraDy located, maybe 
developed in the spinal cord in ^-arlous ways- The name 
s^Tiftfoutyelus or ^syringowyetia is gi\‘en to these p^ho- 
logical canals. 2897 AUbutCsSysLMed. III. 310 In syringo- 
myelia very copious sweating is often observed. 2 w IHd. 
VI. 554 Outof^? *s>'ringomyelicaftbropathies..29 in\x>lved 
the shoulder joint. 2890 Bilungs Hat. Med. Dici.*Syringo^ 
vtyelitis.,^ central myelitis; the formaiioo in the spinal 
cord of a fissure or canal which usually lies posterior to the 
central canal. Ibid..,*Syringo-tuyetocele ..., a N-ariety of 
spina bifida in which the centr^ canal of the cord is dilated 
and the ner\*es run around the cyst. 2880 *S5TingomycIas 
(see syriitgoutyeUa\. <2x883 Fagge Princ, Med. (i8S5) L 
43S The progressive muscular atrophy due to syringomyelas. 
1^8 Duncusos* Med, Lex.^ (ed. 7), *SyriDgotome, 2753 
ChojTibers* Cycl. Sufp.^ ‘•Syringotomy. 

Syrinx (si’riqks). PL syringes (sirimdjrz), 
also syrinxes. £L., a. Gr. <svpiy( pipe, tube, 
channel, fistnla.] 

L An ancient musical instrument: = Pax-rn’E. 
Also attrib. 

2606 N, BTaxterJ Sydney's Oarofua Ea, The Bittour 
pj-ping in a Sj-rin-x Re^e. 2777 Forstct. Fey. nni^ U'crld 
I, 456 A new musical instrument, consisting of eight, nine 
or ten slender reeds., .Its resemblance to the syrinx, or 
Pan’s flute of tbe ovilized Greeks. x8i8 Keats Endym. 

IV. 6S6 Pipes will I fa'bion of tbe syrinx flag. 2839 T, 
jliTCHELL Frogs e>/ Aristopk, 542 Sharp and piercing 
sjTinx-music. 2850 Leitch tr. C. O- Muller's Arx. Art 
§ 3S7 («d. 2) 502 Pan appearsas..lhe teacher of tbe youthful 
OTj'rapus on theS}Tinx. 

2. Arch^ol, pi. Narrotr rock-cut chnnnels or 
tunnels, esp. ia the burial vaults of ancient Egypt. 

1678 CuDWORTB Intel!, Syst.j.\v.2^2 The Former of these 
Two Hermes.. wrote in Hicroglypbicks upon Pillars, iy 
177 Swjiyytrn >5,,(as the learned Valesias conjecture it 
should be read, instead of 2npta8txpJ ^ ^\’hicb Syringes 
what they ■kv’cre. Am. Marccllmus vail instruct us. 2774 
Brvant Mytkol. I. 505 Subterraneous passages consisting 
of labyrinths cut in the rock, like the s>Tinges In Upper 
Egypt. 1850 Leitch ir. C. O. MMleds Anc. Art § 21S 
The ground full of syrinxes (lombs of Bcai-Hassan). 

3. Omitk. The organ of voice in birds, also 
called the lower larj-nx, at or near the junction of 
the trachea and bronchi. 

2872 Coues H. Atner. Btrxfs x^Z The syrinx has not more 1 
than one pair of intrinsic musries.^ 288S Rolleston & , 
Jackson Aninr, Life 55 Commoa Pigeoa...The sj-rinx or 
lower is simple. , 

Syriologist (sirirlod^ist), rare, [f, Gr. Suptor 
SmiAK + -LOGIST.] One versed in the study of 
S}Tian antiquities, 

2884 C. R, CoNOCR in Conietrf. Rev. Dec S57 The EpT>to- 
loqist and the Assyriologist may perha^ be unwalling to 
.allow the S>-riologist, as be may be called, an equal footing 
wnth themselves. -4. ^ . 1 

SyriS 3 Il(si*rir’m). rare, [f. Gr. ^vpi^ety to speak 
like aSyrian, f. SuporSjTian: see-isM.] =Stpjasm. 

X907 J. Moffatt in Expositor The former.. points 

to an expression Tike hfioXoytir er «rt. .as a byasm . 

Syrkett, obs. form of Ciecuit. 

Syrlye, var. SiBLT < 1 . Obs, 

R Syrma (sS-rma). Anlt^, a- Or. evppa, 
f. cvpftv to drag or trail along-] A long tiailiDg 
g a r m ent, as that worn by tragic actors. 


*753 CJiamhers CycL Supp. 2012 R. Y. Titibell in jgih 
Lent. Apr. 6^3 He pulls over his stunted shoulders the 
symia of Attic Tragcily. 

11 (soimf'a). Antiq. Also snnnaia, 

surmia. [mod.L., a. Gr. cyppaia. radish used as 
purge-plant, purge, f. aup;ids vomiting, purging, 
f. Gvpay to^ drag along, sweep away, purge.] A 
Cathartic said to have been used in some Egj'ptian 
forms of embalming. 

*®33 ^ •’Dpxvaso'H ^Etnhalntirig 8 The third, or common 
process [of embalming], consisted in passing the Surmaia 
fsupp^ed a cathanic solution) through the body. xSSo 
StnUh sDict. Bible I, s.y. Embalming^ The third mode [of 
embalming] ..consisted in rinsing out the intestines with 
sjTmaea, an infusion of senna and cassia. 2885 C. G. W. 
Lock 'jrksJup Receipts Ser. iv. 41/2 The nature of syr- 
maea, or, as some spell it, sunnia, is not knotni. 
Syam^sm (s5’Jin^,iz’m). Antiq, [ad. Gr. 
aypfiaiGfxoi, f, <rup;iai^€iv to purge; f. evppata 
SYRiiATA.] The use of a purgative or emetic, 

, *842 Smi/As Diet. Grk, <5* Rent. Antiq, 6oS/2Dogsw'hea 
indisposed sought the Triticum repens^ and the same 
animal taught to the Egyptians the use of purgative, consti* 
tuting tbe treatment called SjTicaism. 
t Sywua’tic, a. Obs. rare. £ad. L. syrvtaiicus, 
Gr. *avpfuiTtK6s, {. avppa Strma.J 

a. ? Uttered in the tone of a tragic actor. 

27x6 M. Da%tes AiAen. Brit. IL 74 The Synnatick Bla^e 
of the Lower-House ran thus. 

b. (See quot) 

2748 tr. Vegeiius' Disienipers Horses 2S0 A Horse or 
Mule that is syrmatick, or liable to trail his Limbs, is known 
by these Signs. 

Syrmountayne, var. SER 2 I 0 D^'TAT^' Obs, 

0x450 i4^/iiVa (Anecd, OxoD.) 160/1 sine jera- 

/?rVr;r. .gailice et anglice, siTmountayne;, 

Symame, obs, form of Scexasie. 

Syro- (sabTo), ad. Gr. Srpo-, combining form 
of Tebpos a S 3 TiaD, used trith adjs. or sbs. deaoting 
other peoples, countries, languages, etc., signifjing 
‘ SjTian or in a S}Tiau v/ay *, or ‘Syrian and • • as 
Syro-Arabian, -BahyJoniany •ClialdaiCy •Chaldeany 
‘Galilean y -Gr^co-Roviatty -Hebraic, -hexaplar, 
‘Macedonian, ‘Mesopataviian, ‘Persian, ‘Roman, 

2B42 Prichard Kal, Htsi, Man 140 The *Syn>-Arabian 
nations, termed by Eichhom and other German writers 
Semitic. 2845 Kmo Cycl. Bibl, Lit. s.v. Alphabet, A 
remarkable coincidence between tbe S>TO-Arabtan alphabet 
and the phonetic hieroglj’pbs. Ibid., The earliest monu- 
ments of the Syro- Arabians. xB^a tr, Renan's Age Antiq, 
Bk. Nabathseui Agrie, ill. 00 Tbe traditions of the *S5 to- 
Babj'lonian school 2845 Kitto Cyel. Bibl, Lit. s.v. Zina^ 
uion. The Gospel of Matthew was (4*15 some think) first 
WTittea in *S>TO-Chaldaic, 2BS6 Erxycl.Brit.'Ai^.tirfi 
*S}’TO>ChaIdeans.. .The language of the mass and church- 
office is S^TO-Cbaldaic. x^ Stower G nr//!. 289 

*Syro*Galilcan..S5To-Hebraic [alphabets]. 2824 J; John- 
son Typop-, II. 095 The immediate descendants of the 
Hebrew [language] were the Samaritan, the Chaldalc, the 
Arabic, the Egyptian, the Ethiopian, and the S>TO-Gail!ean. 
2685 Ussher'sLett.^xTvom the "S>TO-Gr5eco-RcmanMonth, 
EIuI Gorpizeus and September began. 1808 *Syro-Hebraic 
[see Syrp-Galilean\. x85s J. H. Ikcrahasi Pillar if Fire 
1. ix, Another SjTO-Hebraic dynasty. 2863 Smiths Did, 
Bible IW. 2629/2 The *Syro-HexapIar version [4e. Sjviac 
version from Hcxaplar Greek Text] was made on the prin- 
ciple of following the Greek, word for word. 2728 Chasi. 
BERS Cycl. S.V. Seleucides, The iEra of the Selecddes, or 
tbe *S}TO-Macedonian iLsz. 2B34 Mirror of Time 7 Feb., 
it corresponds. .with the sixth moons, Dystrus, Sebastns, 
and Dins, of the Syro-Macedonians, Papbians, and Bithy- 
nians. 2B40 De Quincev £fj<7w iir. wTs. 1B90VII. 161 
Underjhe S>TO-Macedonian kings. X9TX G. Elliot Sjiith 


Anc. Egyptians viiL 243 If Ep>’pl entered into relalioa- 
shln wiih Sumer bv the northern— '•Syro-Mesopolaniian 

i'hich 


ship with Sumer by the northern- 
— route;. 2907 Edin. Rev. Apr. 480 Ornaments which may 
be described as *Syro Persian,^ 28x8 Horne Inlrcd. Study 
Bible (1827) 2x5 The Philoxcnlan or'SjTO-Philoxenian Ver- 
sion dern*es its name from Philoxenus or Xenayas, Bishop 
of Hierapolisin Syria, a. D. 488-518. x686 l/ssher's Lett. 41 
ITiat sera Dhilcamaitn is placed by Albaiegnius in the 
beginning of the 'SjTO-Roman EIul or September, 

Syrocca, syrocco, Syrone, Syrop: see 
SlEOCCO, ClBO.N, SVBUP. 

Syrophceniciaii(s3i»Tt7ffni*Ji^),j^. {a.) [LL. 
Syrophotnix, Ac-, fem. -phxnhsa, a. Gr, 

-iK‘, fem. -epolvicaa : see Steo- and PfKEXiciAy. 

OE. versions of Mark vil. 26 have the adj. sirefenisc : — 
C97S RusAto. Gosp. Mark viu 26 Erat auievi nniliergen. 
iilis syrepheenissa genere, vitcs wutodlice wif ha:3ea 
suTjpbintsca c>*nnes; Lindisf Sacs cimnes is nemned 
sjTO-pboenisa; Ags. Gosp. sirofcnisces cjTiacs, Hatton 
sy(e)rofeniscas c>-nnes.) . 

A native or inhabitant of Sjropbcenicia, a Roman 
province of Western Asia, including Phoenicia and 
the territories of Damascus and Palmyra. Also 
cdj. belonging; to this countrj* or its inhabitants, 
is5= Bible (Geuev.) Mark vn. =6 Tbe vrouNtu vas u Greke, 
a Syrophauissiau (15®= A'.r. (Rhem.) Sj-rophauiiciau] by 
naaou. 1S40 C. O. Muller’s Hut. Ut. Creese ii. 5 4. is 


of S^TOpbee: 


fmod.I- (ns generic i 

Gr. alp>^ gnat.] A fly of the genus .Syrpkus, 
typical of the SyrpMdx, a large and widely-dis- 
tribated family of two-svinged flies, mostly bright- 
coloured, feeding on pollen and in the larsal state 
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often on plant-lice, etc- Hence Sy'rpMan, Syr- 
pMd adjs,^ belonging to this family ; also as zhs, 

1834 M®Murtrie Cuvieds Anim, Khigd 458 In Syrphus, 
properly so called, the abdomen is gradually narrowed from 
base to point. 1862 T. W. Harris Insects Injur, Vtgctai, 
(ed. 3) 608 The Syrpb* .s (Syrphida;) have a fleshy, large- 
lipped proboscis. \ ' 6 Van BenedetCs Anim. Parasites 
(1883) J22 The wa Syrphus when 

in the larv'a state, seizes the rose apnides, and suchs their 
blood. 1879 E. P. Wright Anim. Life 510 The Syrpbi 
form a pretty familyof flies, Amer. Naturalist sLlll, \ 

260 Certain syrphus-flies, passionately fond of color, and j 
themselves brightly colored,., have succeeded in producing ^ 
certain flowers corresponding to their tastes. 1B99 D. Sharp 
in Camhr. Nat. Hist. VI. 502 Syrphid larvae. 

Syrra(h, syrrha, obs. ff. Sirrah* 

Syrreve, obs. form of Sheriff. 
tSyrt. Obs. Forms: 6 syrte,' 6-7 sirt, 7“8 
s^. [ad. L. Stetis. Cf. F. (pi.) siries, sf/deSj 
It., Sp. sirte, Pg. (pi.) sfrles.'] — Sybtis. 

1575 Mirr. Mag.^ Albanact Ivi, As doth the shipman well 
forsee the storme, And knowes what daunger lyesjn syrtcs 
of sande. Ibid.^ Madan As hee that stiiues in soakte 
quiche sirts of sand Still sinkes. 1618 Bolton Flortts iv. 
xii. (1636) 328 The iVIusulamians and Getulians, who border 
upon tne Syi^, 1626 tr. BoccalinVs Newfound PoUtiche 
1, 42 They discouered the.. Ocean of the Courts to be all 
ouer full of fiats, shelues,. .quiclisands,.. rocks, gulfs, whirl- 
pools, sirts fete.]. 2627 Lucan ix. 354 These S>Tls.. 
Nature as doubtfull left twixt sea, and land, c 171S Young 
Ocean xvii. The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock. 1718 
Rowe tr. Lucan 369 These Syrts shall all be dry and solid 
Ground. 

S3rrtic (sautik), a. [ad. L. syrtictis, f. Syrtts : 
see next and -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a quicksand. 

1846 WoRCESTEP. (dting Bd, Revl), 

11 Syrtis (ss-atis). PL syrtes (-fz). Also 6-7 
sirtia. [L., a. Gr. ^vpriij <7uprtj, f, avp^ivto drag 
along, sweep away.] Proper name of two large 
quicksands (Syrtis major and viimr') off the 
northern coast of Africa ; hence gen, a quicksand. 

U393 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xv. cKi]. (Bodl. blS.l 
If. 266 b/i Sirtes beb places in be see ful of graucl...Sirtes 
beb bi b« see of Egipte and jTnedled benvltb in many 
places,] 2526 Tindale Acts xx>*ii. 27 Fcarynge lest we 
sbulde have fallen into SjTtes [so Coverdale and Genez>a ; 
Great Bihle the Syrtcs, the S>Tte ; t6it thequickc- 

sands? Volg- Syriwtf Gr. riju Svpriv]* »SS2 Elyot, Cjyre^ 
naiea..hzth on the west the great Sirtis. 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 939 Quencht in a Boggie Syrtis, neither Sea, Nor 
good dry’ Land. 2697 Dryoen yEneid iv. 59 Here lies a 
barren Wast of thirsty Land, And there the Syites raise the 
moving Sand. 275s Genii. Jifng.jnXy 2^1/2 This prodigi- 
ous s^’riis, 277X Smollett Huvtjlu Cl., Let, to Sir IV, 
Phillips 22 Sept., In crossing these treacherous Syrteswith 
a guide, we perceived a drowmed horse* 
b. //. used as sing, 

2646 G. Da5?tel Addresse loS Wks. (Grosart) I. 13 The 
Labour’s over If from this SjTte’s wee our Sand recover. 2648 
— Eclog-v, 224 The Syrtes of my Thought confounds my will. 
2698 Ff\xr Acc, E. Indian P, 58 Somewhat undermined 
by the beating of the Sea, where it works its self into a 
SjTtes. 

Syrup (si’rap), sb. Forms : ct. 4-6 syrope, 
4-7 (9 areL) syrop, (5 cyryppe, 5-7 syr-, sir-, 
6-7 syrr-, sirr-, 5 -ip(pe, -yp(po, -ipe, -epe, 5-7 
-op(pe, -ope, -up(pe, -upe), 5- (now CI.S.) sirup, 
6- syrup. 4 surrip, surype, suiripe, 6 -op, 

7 -ope. 7. 5 serop, -ep, 6 -oppe, serrop. 5 . 5 
soryp, -ippe, 6 -yppe. [a. OF. szrofj cyrof, serop 
(from 13th cent,), mod.F. strop = It. siroppo^ 
sciroppOj med.L. siroptts^ sirupus, sumpus^ whence 
MLG. sirtipj MDu. syro(d)p, Hu, siroop, MHG. 
stropj -np^ G., Sw,, Da. simp ; related to the south- 
western Romanic forms (with or wthout Arabic 
article prefixed) Pr. eisarop, isarop (cf. 'hSF,y5seropf 
essyrot)^ Cat, aixarop^S'p. Jaropem^^izmtiX potion, 
bitter draught, f sj’rup, Pg. xarope, 

t enxarope potion, syrup ; all ultimately from Arab. 
shardh wine or other beverage, S)'Tnp, shnrb drink ; 
see Shear, Shrub sb,^y Sherbet.] 

1 . A thick sweet liquid; esp, one consisting of a 
concentrated solution of sugar in water (or other 
medium, e. g. the juices of fruits), 

a. Such a liquid medicated, or used as a vehicle 
for medicines. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vr. xxi.(BodL MS.) If. 43/2 
Some driake is medicinable [as] surypes [ed. 2495 cyryppes], 
oximel [etc.]. Ibid, xvii, xii. 193 b/i Sirop j’made of 
■wormode helpeb the lyuoure. a 2400-50 IVars A/ex. 
My-sclf with a serop [Dubl. MS. Syrope] sail saue 30W be- 
Ijnie, a 1400-50 StoeLkohn Hied. MS. 10 For to makjm 
surripe bat is str^’ctyf. c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 76 5«ue 
him.. Julep — )?at is a sirup maad oonly of v.-ater &of sugre. 
c 1450 Lydc. £: Bup.ck Secrets 1990 Sorippys bittyr be pro- 
fitable to the. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 33 It is holsorae 
to take sowTC SjTepe fastyng Jor fiewnie. 1579 Toiison 
Calyhi 5 Serm. Tim. 444/1 rhj*sicians,., when they wilglue 
a sicke man some drinke,..wiU sweeten it, bycause the 
medicine of it selfe U vnpleasant, and therefore they mlxe 
some sugar or sjTTOp with it. 2604 Shaks. Oth.ni. xii,33t 
Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, Nor all the drov-rie Symips 
of the world. ^ 1716 Poor Robin Aug. B4, Patience is as 
good a Medicine to cure a waspish Woman of Sullenness, 
as an Ants Egg in SiTup for him that is troubled with the 
Sciatica. i8ix A. T. Thomson Land. Disj. (182S) 65o 
Syrups.. are :^turated solutions of sugar in water, cither 
simple, or united with some vegetable principle, with the 


view either to colour, fiavourf or medicinal virtue. 2875 
H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 18 Syrups are sugary liquids, 
the menstruum or basis of which is water, with, in some 
cases, vinegar or alcohoL 

b. As used in cookery, confectionery, etc. as a 
sweetener, preservative, or article of food; also 
gen. (often in reference to its thick or viscid con- 
sistence). 

1392-3 Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) 228 Pro sugro et 
surnp et proj pot de sitronade, iijduc. ^2430 Two Cookery- 
bks, 7 Wardonys in syryp. Ibid, ii Ley it on a dysshe, an 
caste be sirip b^r-on. CS450 Ibid. 87 Peris in Syrippe. 
1513 Dovgias jEneis xii. Prol. 245 Hailsum of smell as 
ony spiccry... Seroppis, sewane, sugour, and synamorae. 
2601 Holland Pliny xx, xix. II, 69 Seeth it a second time 
with Honie up to the height or consistence of a Syrrup, 
2617 Middleton Witch i. i. Banqueting stuff, as suckets, 
jellies, sirups. 2697 Dampier Vpy, round World (2699) 223 
Small black Seeds, mixt with a certain red Pulp like thick 
S3’TUp. 2769 hlns. Raffald Eng, Housekpr,^ (2778) 233 
Add four pounds of treble refined sugar, boil it to a thin 
syrup. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Set. 4 Art II, 435 Distil 
off a part of the acid, till what remains in the retort has 
the consistence of sirup. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxx, 
Lucent syrops, linct with cinnamon. 2837 M, Donovan 
Dom. Eton. II, 229 Molasses. .is the syrup which remains 
after all the sugar has been crystallised from it. 2857 
Miller Elem. Chent.^ Org.i\Z62) li. § 1. 75 Sugar is largely 
used as an antiseptic, in syrups and preserves. 

c. Spec, (a) c: Molasses i. local (U.S., etc.), 
(/>) In sugar-manufacture, applied to various stages 
of the liquid. 

^2533 in Hakluyt Voy, (1599) II. ii. 8 Malassos or sugar 
Syrope. 2699 Laws Nevis xxviii. § 3 (1740) 22 Many Persons 
. . buy Syrups, Sugar, and Melasses, of Negroes who steal the 
same. 2728 Ciiajibers Cycl. s.v. Sugar, There are three 
Kin^ of S>Tops that run from Sugar. Ibid., Sugars of fine 
SiTops. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 1204 Syrup intended for 
forming clayed sugar must be somewhat more concentrated 
in the teachc. i860 (see 2). 1889 in Ofelousas (Louisiana) 
Democrat 2 Feb. 2/3 Outside of Louisiana they usually call 
sj’rup molasses. 

d. iransf, A liquid of syrupy consistence. 

2838 T. Thomson Clum. Org, Bodies 24 It [sc, lactic acid] 
thickens to a syrup. 

2. With qualifying words, indicating the source, 
or the flavouring or medicinal ingredient, as symp 
of ahnondsy s, of diacodiuin^ s. of poppies, s. of 
rhubarb^ s, of roses, s, of squills, s. of vinegar, s, of 
violets, etc.; syrup of soot, humorously for 
coffee ; syrup of sugar, molasses (cf. I c). Also 
golden syrap, syrup of a bright golden-yellow 
colour, drained off in the process of obtaining re- 
fined crystallized sugar; green syrup (see Green 
a , 12). 

czaoo Secreta Secret., Gov, Lerdsh. 83 If he haue b^ist, 
drynke be a sjTupe of roses, a 2400-50 Stockholm Med, 
MS, 11 For to makyn surripe of violet? it. of wormwode. 
2577 B, Gooce tr. Heresbach's Husb, (2586) 247 Some tume 
it (fc.milkl with.. syropeoC Vinegar, i^3CuJ> (in 

DTsraeli Cur, Lit, (2866) 296/2) A loathsome potion, . . Syrop 
cf soot, or essence of old shoes. 27x5 F, Slarb Vindic. 
Sugars 25 Some of the most pleasant Fruits are kept in the 
S>Tup of Sugar. .the Revolution of a whole Year. 2728 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., There arc various Kinds of Syrops, 
denominated from the various Fruits, ^c. they arc extracted 
from ; as SjTop of Violets, of Elder, of Wormwood, of Pop- 
pies, &C. 2741 Compl. Fam.Fiece j. 1, 28 Take..z Ounce 
ofSjTup ofDiacodiura. 2789 W, Buchan Dom, Med, xl, 
(1790) 409 Such things as promote expectoration ..as the 
syrup of squills. 1848 Doncuson Med.^ Lex. (ed. 7) s.v,, 
Syrups.. are chiefly used to render medicines palatable... 
S, of Almonds, .s. of Buckthorn. .s. of Garlic. .s, of Rhu- 
barb [etc.]. x86o Lire's Diet. Arts.etc. III. 823 Crushed sugar 
..The concentration resembles that of loaf sugar.. The first 
cry’stallisation is called ‘crushed *, and the second * pieces 
the drainage from which goes by the name of ‘syrup*. 
When this s^Tup is diluted, filtered through animal charcoal, 
and concentrated, it is called ‘golden syrup*. 2897 All- 
butt's Syst, Med, III, 696 Sugar. .in the form of honey, 
golden sjTup, or still better the old fashioned black treacle, 
tends to act as a laxative. 2902 blaple ^Tup [see Treacle 
sb. 4I. 2507 Verney Mem. 1. 9 The fruit syrups, raspberry 
vinegar, home-made wines., were important drinks when tea, 
coffee and chocolate were unknown. 

3. fg. 

a 1533 Ld. BEmNERS Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xxix. (1535) 48 b, 
Ly’ke manerthej' of clcre vnderstan^ngc haue nede..lo be 
heled with other syropes than theyofgrosse \nderst3ndyng, 
2547-64 Bauldv.tn Mot, Philos, (Palfr.) E6 Vertue..is..a 
sirrup that forthwith healeth. Pettie tr. Guaszo's 

Civ.CorrJ.m.tysZS^ 145 Riches.. can hardly last, without 
they be consemed with the sweete sirrope of wisedome. 
2589 R. Harvey PI, Pere. 18 Their rellish is altered so far 
With the sirope of selfc loue, that Qioller is called Zeale, 
and Melancholy Mortification, 1599 Jonson Ev. Man 
out of Hum. II, «, ‘Why, therein lies the simip oftheiest, 
2600 S. Nicholson Acolastus (2876) 55 O lend me thy 
insinuating power, Words steep’d in syrop of Ambrosia. 
1679 hisor Melius Inq.w. jv. 268 They understood nothing 
of the Modem Curious Arts ofConscn'Ing Candying and 
Preserving Religion in Ceremonious Syrups; and yet Reli- 
gion kept sweet and Good. 2890 Spectators Feb, 270/1 
bir, Gumeyr's perpetual sweetness is cloying. Spiritual life 
is not all syrup, and Mr. Gumeyls poems are almost all of 
them syrup. 

4- atirib. and Comb, 

*753 Chambers' Cycl, Supp, s.v,, The business of syrup- 
making. ^ 2875 Knight D/e/. .A/keA, 2191/2 Earthen sirup- 
jars, Ibid., Sirup-siand, an attachment to a soda-water 
apparatus, to supply the tumblers with sirups. 2884 Ibid., 
Suppi. S1E/2 Thc..rirupgage..is a device, .for delivering 
a fixed quantity of sirup and carbonade into bottles at 
the bottling machine. 


Sy’mp, V. [f. prec. sb.] Hence Syruped' 
(si-rapt) ppl. a., Syruping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1. irons. To cover with or immerse in syrap. 
Also, in bottling fruit, etc., to fill the bottle with 
syrup. 

1619 Dhaytom Quest of Cynthia 1, Yet when there haps a 
honey fall, Wee’ll lick the sirupt leaues. 2640 T. Carew 
Complement vi. Poems (1651) 138 Suger'd sweets, as sirropt 
berries. 2659 Gauden Slight Healers (1660) 34 As gilded 
or syrupped bitter pils. 2839 Chr. G. Rossetti Goblin 
Market Poet. Wks. (1904) 7/1 The drip Of juice that 
syruped all her face. 2875 Howells Foregone Concl. 34 
Padre Girolamo does not shower these syruped rose-leaves 
indisCTiminately? upon visitors. 288^ Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 
4/ ^ ‘ syruping ' and * labelling ’ is. .done by boys. 

t2. To treat with medicinal syrup, Obs. 

Cf. Sp. iarop{e)ar, to medicine, 

2671 Maynwarinc Anc. <5* Mod. Pract, Pkysick 31 No 
syruping, no apozems, no Barly waters. 1792 W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 29 (1794) I. 428 To be perfumed into health, 
and syrupped into a sound constitution. 

3. To make into or bring to the consistence of 
syrup. 

2847 W. J. Evans SugarplanteVs Man, 174 Moulds., 
admit of a.. more successful syruping afterwards, should it 
be desirable to submit the sugar to that operation. Ibid. 
280 Liquoring or syruping the sugar has for its object the 
replacing of the dark-coloured molasses by another liquid 
of greater purity and of lighter colour. Ibid. 284 \Vhen the 
sugar after it has been syruped is sufficiently dry, it must be 
..put into hogsheads. 

•f Syru-pical, a. Obs. rart—^. [f, Srsup sb. + 

-ICAL.] = next. 

2639 Ga\ton Art Longevity 68 With candid sugar, Ana, 
and these all Boyl’d in a Balneo, till Syrrupical. 

S 3 rrapy (si-rapi), a. Also 8 syruppy, 9 sinipy. 
[f. STnup sb. + -r.2 Partaking of the qualities of 
symp ; esp. having the viscid consistence of syrup. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. (1721) II. 344 Apples.. that are of 
a syrupy tenacious nature, 2733 Shaw Ckem, Led. xi. 
(175s) 218 A. .rich, syrupy, or treacly Substance. 2740 
A. Hill in Richardson's Corr. (1E04) I. 49 The must, so 
enriched from its syruppy consistence of b^y. 2830 M, 
Donovan Dom. Econ, 1. 281 A sweet and sirupy wine will 
become improved by keeping on the lees. 2842 T. Graham 
Elem. Chem. iii. ii. § 2. 774 Phosphovinic acid is a colour- 
less, syrupy liquid. 2897 AllbutPs Syst, Med. III. 292 The 
fluid is evaporated until it acquires a syrupy consistency.^ 

fig. 1B32 Examiner 663/2 Her voice has lost none of its 
sirupy richness. 2866 Coniemp, Rev, II. r86 It is not easy 
to translate such syrupy sentiment. 

Syrurge, -gery, -gyan ; see Chikbroe, Chib- 

URGEBT, CnlBORGEOy. 

t Syry, a. Obs. Also 4 Siry, 5 Eire. [ad. L. 
Syrius, a. Gr. Sipios Steian.] Syrian. 

1382 WvcuF Dan. ii. 4 Caldeis answeiden to the kyngby 
Siry (1388 Sirik] speche. £1449 PacocK iv. iv. 43B 

Cephas . . is . . a word of Sire tunge. 1526 Pilgr. Peif. OV, de 
W. 1531) 180 b. After Saynt Bede, in the Syry tonge, JIaria 
is as raoebe to saye as a lady. 

Sys(e : see See v., Sice, Sithe sby. Size. 

Syser, var. Siczu Obs., strong drink. 

Sysers, sysors, -owryB, etc., ohs. ff. Scissors. 

Syskenne, Sysme, SyBour(e: see Siskin, 
Schism, Sizer i. 

Syss, Sc. pi. of Sithe sb.T- Obs. 

aigoo Lancelot 3054 And to sir gawan..Me recommend 
and thonk a thousand syss. 

II Syssarcosis (sisarkon-sis). Also 7-8 sysar- 
cosia. [mod.L., a. Gr. avaaapKoiais, f. avaaapKovv 
to unite by flesh, cover over with flesh, f. cvv 
SYU' + oapl flesh.] 

L s4ttai. The union of bones by means of inter- 
vening muscle. 

X676 WisEMAM Chirurg. Treat, VJI. ii. 479. 1726 ]Moi.*Ey 
elnat. Bones 267 The Scapula, .is connected by Sysarcosis 
to the Head, Vertebrae, Ribs and Os Hj-oides. 1835-^ ToLL s 
Cyci. Anai, 1, 257. 

2. Path, and Siirg. The healing of a wound by 
granulation or the iormation of new flesh. 

1753 Chamlers' Cyct. Supp., Syssarcosis.. is also used-. to 
express a method of curing wounds of the head.. by means 
of promoting the granulation, as it is called, or growth of 
new flesh. 2767 [see Svsipiiysis i c]. . 

Sysse, obs. form of Stce. 

SysseL Iceland. [Icel. sysla business, work, 
stewardship, prefecture, diocese.] (See quots.) 
Hence Sysselman. 

C1792 Encycl. Brit. pd. 3I IX. 90/2 The governor [of 
Iceland]. .has under him a bailifli two Jaymen, a shcrifT, 
and 21 sysselmen, or magistrates who superintend^ small 
districts. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 427/1 -rhese districts [of 
Iceland) are divided into syssels, or sheriffdoms, a syssel- 
man being a magistrate and receiver of the king’s taxes in 
each ofthem. 

II Syssitia (sisi-tia). Or. Antiq. [a. Gr, ava- 
airia, pi. of avcalriov common meal, or avaenta, 
n. of action f. avaairos eating in common or <nar- 
airuu to mess in common, f. avv Stx- + ctros food.] 
a. Meals eaten together in public, b. The custom 
of eating the chief meal of the day ata publicmess, 
as practised in Sparta and Crete. Also Syssl- 
tion (-i-tijm), a common meal, mess. 

1835 Thirlwalt. Greece I. wi. 287 The most importan) 
feature in the Cretan mode of life, is the usage of the Syssi- 
tin. or public meals, of which all the ci tktens partook. 1848 
Grote Greece it. vi, II. 504 [Lycurgus] constituted. -the 
Syssitia or public mess, 1874 Svsion-ds Sb. Italy 4 Greece 



SYSTALTIC. 


SYSTEM, 


898) I. xiH. 187 Necessity and the waiter drive them all to 
sepulchral syssition, 

transf. 1883 PM MM G. =7 May 6/t As regards the 
lidday meal, I am aware that dinner is provided for the 
;w who elect to do the preparation work at school,., but this 
1 a very different thing from the syssitia that I desiderate. 

Syst, obs. 2nd sing. ind. pres, of See v. 
Systaltic (sistayltik), a. [ad. laleL. systaUt- 
us, a. Gr. truuTaXTitfos, £. trup Sen- + <rTa\T( 5 r, vbl. 
dj. f. aroK- : erreWav to place, put (cf. SrSTOLE), 

If. F. systaUiqtie^ 

1. Phys. Contracting ; of the nature of contrac- 
ion; spec, applied to movement, as that of the 
leart, in which there is alternate contraction 
systoW) and dilatation {diastole). 

1676 Phil. Tram. XI. 77a The Systaltick motion of the 
ircumjacent parts, for returning the hloud along the veins 
0 the heart. 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 156 In such dis- 
rders, the sudden systaltic constriction of the skin produces 
he chilness. 1848 Duaousou Med. Lex. (ed. 7). 
i'Z. Applied to the power of ‘materialization’ 
conceived as contraction or condensation) of a 
lisembodied or unetnbodied spirit. Ois. 

1687 H. More Conitt. Remark. Star. (1689) An emi- 
lent Example of this Systaltick Power of Spirits, viz., an 
irm seen.. striking such a stroke upon the Floor, that it 
nade the very Walls of the House to shake, 1712 H. 
Ifore's Aniid. Ath. m. ix. § 2. Sekol. 173 The Devif would 
0 manage himself hy the motion, .of ms body, which by 
his Systaltick power he could make tangible and palpable. 

1 3. In ancient Greek music applied to a style of I 
nelody having the effect of ‘contracting’ or de- 
pressing the mind, or affecting it with tender 
imotion Obs. 

a 1698 W. Holder Prine. Harmony (1731) 131 The First 
)f these [Keys] is call’d by the Greeks Hiastaltic, Dilating ; 
he Second, Systaltic, Contracting : the Last, Hesychiastic, 
Eppeasing, 1776 Burnev Hist. Mas. I, v, 69 plelopoein 
vas divided into three kinds : first, the Systaltic, or that 
vhich inspired the. .tender passions, as well as the plaintive. 

Systasis (si ’stasis). Obs. [med. ormod.L., 

1. Gr. aioTaBis composition, collection, union, 
tlliance, f. trur STK-’Krra- (see Svstatic).] 

L The act, or the result, of setting or putting 
together ; combination, synthesis. Also, system. 
160S Bacon Adv, Learn, ji. xvii. § it Other diversities of 
Methods.. as that of Resolution or Analysis, of Constitu- 
tion or Systasis, of Concealment or Cryptique. 1638 Sir T. 
Browne Card. Cyrus iv.^CS The three substances.. ; That 
is, the indivisible or divine, the divisible or corporeal, and 
that third, svhich was the Systasis or harmony of those two, 
in the mystical decussation. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm, E.r. 
temp. 201 An .. Exultation of the whole Systasis of the Spirits. 

2. A political union or confederation. (Cf. Stk- 

BBETISM.) 

1790 Burke Rev. Franee 328 The municipal army.. is y 
worse preservative of a general constitution, than the systasis 
of Crete, or the confederation of Poland. 

Systatic (sistre’tik), a. {sb.) [ad. med. and 
mod.L. systatims, a. Gr.trutrTUTiKdr commendatory, 
drawing together, compacting, f. o’ui' Six- + 0x0- 
to place (see Stand ®.), after truviuTavoi to associ- 
ate, put together, combine, bring together as 
friends, introduce.] 

1. Pertaining to or involving ‘systasis ’ ; synthetic. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Leam. VL^ii. 276 Those 

other Methods, Analytique ; Systatique; Dierilique; [etc.]. 

2. Patk. Involving several of the sensory powers 
simultaneously ; sb. a disease which does this. 

[1820 Good Nosology 348 Sj’Statica.1 In recent Diets. 

3. Systatic letter or epistle (med.L. litters sys- 

taticx), an introductory or commendatory letter, 

rure'-o. In recent Diets, 

+ Systa'tical, a. Obs. [Formed as prec.-b 
-lOAE.] Relating to combination or synthesis. 

1674 Jeake Ariih. 662 Three, .is called a Sj’statical or 
Substantial Number, because all Sublunary Bodies consist 
of the three principal Substances, Sal, Sulphur, and Mercury, 

System (si’stem). Also 7 -^ systems, 8 
siBtem(e. [ad. late L. systema musical interval, 
in med. or mod.L., the universe, body of the 
articles of faith, a. Gr. aiarijiia organized whole, 
government, constitution, a body of men or animals, 
musical interval, union of several metres into a 
whole, f. aiv Sin- -b oto-, root of tararai to set up 
(see Stand v.). Cf. F. systbme (1664, ‘ le systems 
de I’ame’, in Hatz.-Darm.), It., Sp. sistema, Pg. 
systema, G. system, etc.] 

I. An organized or connected group of objects. 
1. A set or assemblage of things connected, 
associated, or interdependent, so as to form a 
complex unity; a whole composed of parts in 
orderly arrangement according to some scheme or 
plan ; rarely applied to a simple orsmall assemblage 
of things (nearly = ‘ group ’ or ‘ set ’). 

_ 111638 Mzds: Apostasy Latter Times UG41) 64 Mans life 
is a systeme of divers ages... They care is a systeme offoure 
seasons. 1631 Hordes LeviatJa n. xxn. 115 By Systemess 
I understand any numbers of men joyned in one Interest, 
or one Rusmesse. a 1676 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, L J, 
[1677) IS The Universe, as it comprehends the Systeme, 
Order and Excellencies of all created Beings. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks, 1874 II, 31 The body is a system or constltu. 
tion : so is a tree : so is every machine. 1773 Bryant 
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Myihel* II. 469 The exit from the Ark; when the whole of 
the animal system issued to light. 17S8 Priestley Led* 
Hist. HI. xiv. Ill The Greeks distributed their years into 
systems of four, calling them Olympiads. 1802 Palev 
Nat. Theol. xxv.(i8r9) 398 The universe itself ts a system; 
cacli part cither depending upon other parts, or being con- 
nected with other p.irts by some common law of motion. 
2829 Chapters Phys. Set. 3^1 The ancients divided the 
starry sphere into, .consteilations, or systems of stars. ^ 
b. Spec, (with ihis^ a possessive, or the like): 
The whole scheme of created things, the universe. 

2619 Selden Upon DrayiotCs Bar, iPars D.*s Poems 
Aiv h, Thy Martial! PjTrhique, and thy Ep'i^ne straine Di- 
gesting Warres with heart-vniting Loucs; The tw’o first 
Authors of what is compos'd In this round Systeme All. 
2769 E. Bakcroft Guiana a ITie blessings of Nature, have 
in no part of our habitable system, been dispensed with a 
more liberal hand. 2816 G. Field \t\ Pamphleteer {iZiy) 
IX. 101 {.title) Tpiroyei'ea; or, a Brief Outline of the Uni- 
versal System. 

2. Physics. A group of bodies moving about one 
another in space under some particnlar dynamical 
law, as the law of grantation ; spec, in Aslron. a 
group of heavenly bodies connected by their mutual 
attractive forces and movingin orbits about a centre 
or central body, as the solar system (the son with 
its attendant planets, etc.), the system of a planet 
(the planet wnlb its attendant satellites). 

i6go Locke Hum, Uttd. iv. iii. § 24 If we .. confine our 
Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this System of our 
Sun. <11704-2842 [sec Solar <x. 7). 17x5 tr. Gregory's 

Astron. (2726) I.i. ix. 227 Of the Motion of a System of 
Bodies revolving about another Body; all which is applied 
to the System of the Sun, and the Primary and Secondary* 
Planets. 2732 Pore Ess. Man i. 25 Observe how system 
into system runs, What other planets circle other suns. 
2816 (see Planetarv <r. ij. 18^0 Tekn*ysok In Mein. 
Concl. 122 Star and S5*stem rolling past. 2870 Proctor 
Other Worlds xii, 274 First sateUite>systems, then plane- 
tary systems, then star-systems, then si'stems of star-sys- 
tems, 2878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Untv. iii. rr4 
Taking as our ‘system of bodies* the whole phystcal uni- 
verse, 2890 C. A. Young Elem. Astron. § 362 The range 
of the si’stem (of Satuni] is enormous, lapeius [the outer- 
most satellite] has a distance of 2,225,000 miles. 

3. a. Piol. A set of organs or parts in an animal 
body of the same or simihir structure, or subserving 
the same function, as the nervous.^ muscular^ osseous^ 
etc. systems^ the digestive^ respiratory^ reproductive ^ 
etc. systems ; also, each of the primary groups of 
tissues in the higher plants. 

X740 C.W£S^Regimen x68 Accidents that injure the arte- 
rial and nervous s>*stem. 2838-9 Kemble Resid. Georgia 
(1863) 13 The diseases of the muscular and nervous systems. 
2842 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. 302 Thegenerative system 
appears, at nrst, to be absolutely wanting in the larva. 2875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot. 77 Forms and Systems of 
Tissues... We.. usually find an Epidermal System, a Fasci- 
cular System, and the S3*stem of the Fundamental Tissue 
between them. 2899 AUhntt's Syst. Med. Vlll. 699 Affec- 
tions of the pigmentary system. 

t). Witn//;«or possessive: The animal body as 
an organized whole; the organism in relation to 
its vital processes or functions. 

Occas. extended to Include the mind. 

(2683 Tryon IVay to Health 312 When oDce_ the same 
is wounded, the whole S>'sleme of Nature is disordered.] 
2764 Goldsm. Trav. 347 Till, over-wrought, the general 
system feels, Its motions stop. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 526 
Introducing vaccine virus into the system. 2B06 J. Beres- 
; roRD Miseries Hum, Life xii. 3cxv,-E«wMt so powerfully pre- 
dominates over your whole system, mental and bodily, that 
[etc.]. 1908 R, Eagot.< 4. Cuthbert xxtiL 300 It is extra- 
I ordinary bow long it takes to get those malarial fevers out 
I of the system, 

4u In various scientific and technical uses; A 
group, set, or aggregate of things, natural or arti- 
ficial, forming a connected or complex whole, 
a. of natural objects or phenomena, as geological 
formations, mountains, rivers, winds, forces, etc. \ 
also of lines, points, etc. in geometry. 

1830 Lv-ell Princ. Geol. 1. 125 We may select the great 
carboniferous seri«.,as the oldest system of rocks of which 
the organic remains furnish any decisive evidence as to 
climate. 2831 Brewster Optics xxviii, 237 If we place 
a sphere of glass in a glass trough of hot oil, and observe 
the system of rings, while the beat is passing to the centre 
of the sphere. 2840 Lardner Geoni. 261 Any system of 
conjugate diameters of an ellipse, i860 Tvkdall Glae, t. 
vi. 43 We had a good view of the glacier system of the 
region. 2885 Geikie Text-bk. Geol, (cd. 2) vi. Introd. 631 
We speak of the Chalk or Cretaceous system, and embrace, 
under that term, formations which may contain no chalk. 
2893 H. N. Dickson Meteorol. i. § 12 Winds arranged in a 
rotating system. Ibid. iii. § 45 Low pressure system or 
cyclone. 1912 T, G. Bonnet Work cf Rain ^ Rivers iv. 
95 The History of a River System, 

b. of artificial objects or appliances arranged or 
organized for some special purpose, as pnlleys or 
other pieces of mechanism, columns or other details 
of architecture, canals, railway lines, telegraphs, etc. 

1830 Herschel in En^'cl. Metrop. (1845) IV, 804 Joint 
vibrations of a plate and^string as a system. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Venice (1874) I. viH. 88 Magnificent buildings have 
been composed of systems of small but perfect shafts. 1855 
Bain Senses fy Ini. i, ii. § 8. (1B64) 31 A system tele- 
graph wires. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. ix. 3x8 The 
system of beacons, which has been traced out over a long 
range of the hill-tops. 1892 Daily News i Nov. 6/6 The 
principal members of the staff are residents upon the com- 
pany’s system and daily travellers upon the line. 

5. Mils, ^i. In ancient Greekmusic, A compound 


interval, i. e. oneconsisting of several degrees (opp. 
to Diastem) ; also, a scale or series of notes ex- 
tending through such an interval, and serving as 
the basis of musical composition. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.t Systeme^ .r e compasse of a song, 
or (by a metaphor) of any other -1672 T. Sauion 

Ess. Adv. Mustek 58 The entire SpUnre of an Octave. 
26<^ Holder Treat. Harmony vL 116 Diastem signifies an 
Interr'al..; System, a Conjunction. .of Inlcr^Tils. Ibid. 
Ill Tbu^ a Tone was a Diastem, and Dialcssaron was 
a System, compounded of Degrees.. .And the ScaleofNoles 
which they used, was their Greatest, or Perfect System. 
1722 A Malcolm Treat. Mus. 333 That we may know 
where each Part lies in the Scale or general S>*stcm,.. which 
is the true Design and Office of the Clefs, Ibid. 335 By 
this constant and invariable Relation of the Clefs, we learn 
easily how to compare the particular Systems of several 
Parts, and knovv how they communicate in the Scale. 1776 
Burnev Hist. Mus. 1. 1. 12. 2898 Stainer £: Barrett 

Diet, Mus. Terms After the time of Ion, the original 
Greek scale received only one more string, the eleventh. 
..In this., form, it became the Messer perfect system* of the 
Greeks. Ibid, 2c8 The Greater Perfect Splem. 

b. Applied to a stave {phs.')^ or to a set of staves 
connected by a brace in a score of concerted music. 

1^2 T. Salmon Ess. Adv. Mustek 63 A Mean and Treble, 
which may be.. placed upon a Systeme of four or five lines. 
1889 Grove Diet. Mus. IV, 45/2 System^ the collection of 
staves necessary for the complete score of a piece. 

6 . Gr. Pros. A group of connected verses or 
periods, csp. in anaprestic metres. 

2850 Mure Lit. Greece III. 54 A System is a. .section of 
the text of a metrical composition, the numbers of which. , 
are loo extensive to admit of their being comprised in a 
single verse. 2862 Palev /Eschylus (ed. 2) Again, ^onoie, 
The chorus of old men, .enter the orchestra. .and. .sing the 
following system of anapaests. 

■k 7 . A pad formerly worn by women to raise np 
tbehair; see Toqde ib, quot 1817 . Obs. 

n. A set of principles, etc. ; a scheme, method. 

8 . The set of correlated principles, ideas, or state- 
ments belonging to some department of knowledge 
or belief j a department of knowledge or belief 
considered as an organized whole ; a connected 
and regularly arranged scheme of the whole of 
some subject ; a comprehensive body of doctrines, 
conclusions, speculations, or theses. 

a 1656 Hales Serm. s Pei. iii, ib Gold. Rem. (1^3) ii 
Their acquaintance with some Notitia^ or Sv’steme of some 
technical divine. 1678 Cudworth {title) The True Intel- 
lectual System of the universe. x6^9T. Baker 
i. 4 The modems. .more pleas'd with their owm inventions, 
than with the dry Systems of the Old Philosophers, Ibid. 
vi. 6^ The last Systeme of Logic that I have met with. 1758 
C. Fleming {iitle^ A Survey of the Search after Souls,., 
wherein ITie principal Arguments for and against the 
Materiality are collected; And the Distinction between the 
mechanical and moral System stated. 2782 Gibbon Dect% 
«5' P. xxvil III. 59 The humanity of Ambrose tempted him 
to make a singular breach in his theological system. 2833 
Tennyson T-wo Voices 207 A dust ofsj’siems and of creeps. 
284$ J, Martineau (1891) III. 341 Morality is not a 
system of truths, but a system of rules. In other words, it 
is not a science, but an art, 2850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Frol. 27 Our little systems have their day, 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 421 In the Hegelian sj’stem -ideas super- 
sede persons, 

b. spec, in Astron. A theory or hypothesis of 
the arrangement and relations of the heavenly 
bodies, by W'hicb their observed movements and 
phenomena are or have been explained. 

2678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. Pref. Aiv, The Word Intel- 
lectual, being added, to distinguish it from the other, Vul. 
garly so called, Systems of the World, (that is the Visible 
and Corporeal World) the Ptolemaick, Tychonick, and 
Copernlcan. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), .Syr/4w... Among As- 
tronomers it is taken for the general Constitution, Fabric!: 
and Harmony of the Universe, or any orderly Representa- 
tion thereof, according to some noted H3*potheris. 2725 
tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1. 186 To describe the Tychonic 
System of the World. 1855 Brewster Newton II. xxiv. 
358 The Copernican system is not more demonstrably true 
than the system of theological truth contained in the Bible. 
1870 (see Tychonic). 

i* c. In weakened sense : A theory or hypothesis ; 
also, theory (as opposed to practice), colloq. Obs. 

2728 Chambers Cycl. s.v., System and Hypothesis have 
the same Signification ; unless, perhaps. Hypothesis be a 
more particular System ; and System a more general Hypo- 
thesis.^ 2748 Chesterf. Lei. to Son 27 Sept., Read and 
hear., ingenious systems, nice questions, suotily agitated. 
X750 Ibid. 6 Aug., In the course of the world there is the 
same difference, in every thing between system and prac- 
tice. 2756 Mbs. Calderwood in Coltness Collect. (Mattl. 
Cl.) 213 A book upon natural! pbilosiphy, which is much 
esteemed ; it is overturning all the sistem of every thing being 

g reduced by generation, and nothing by corruption. 1768 
TERNE Sent, fourn.. Mystery^ I could form no system to 
explain the phenomenon. 

+ d. tra7isf. A work or writing containing a 
conaprehensive and regularly arranged exposition 
of some snbj'ect ; a systematic treatise. Obs. exc. 
in titles of books. 


bcience. 2661 J. bELL Hammond 6 He presently bou<yht 
a Sj-steme of Divinity, with design to apply himseif straight- 
way to that study. 1693 in Fasti A herd. (1854) 37? A 
PW'osopWe. I7Z2 A. hfiSDST 
(/<//^) A System of Heraldry, Speculative and Practical. 
2726 bwiFT Gnllwcr in. ni, Astronomers (who have written 
large systems). lyay DE Foe («A) A System of Magick: 
or, a History of the Black Art. lyyz Pkiestley Inst.Relig. 


SYSTEM. 


SYSTEMATISM. 


(1702) I. p. xxxi), It will be,.advi52We, that te give Hs lcc» 
turcsfrom a short text or rystern, wnlten,.,that they may 
have an opportunity of perusing it. 1896 Allbutt (////r) A 
System of Medicine. 

8 . An organized schenje or plan of action, esp. 
one of a complex or comprehensive kind ; an 
orderly or regular method of procednre. Now 
usnally vrith defining word or phrase. 

1*653 Heath Fln^ellum (1672) 17 That there might no 
\'5ce be wanting to malre his Life a systeme of Iniquity. 
1734 in loth Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 251 The 
generous system, that his Ma^r has always pursued. 1746 
Frasos \x. Her. ^ Epist. s. vi. 59 Farewcl, and if a better 
Systtm*s thine, Impart it frankly. 1^69 ^utiius Lett, viii. 
{7^Zt^ 63 "What system of go\'eTnment is this? irSx Co^^TEa 
Expost. 91 He found..Their piety a system of oeccit, 1790 
Jefferson Writ. (1295) V. 228 The conduct of Spain has 
proved that the occlusion of the Mississippi is ^*stcm 'wiih 
her. 184a Teknyso?.' Audley Court 33 We.. discuss'd the 
farm. The four-field system, and the price of grain. 287^ 
Siru^le Hat. Eeiuc, 53 Subsidising the denomi- 
national system. 1E82 Nature 9 Feb. 351/1 The s^’slcm of 
dredging introduced., on the rivers of France, lE^ Bad- 
//ar/; Dec, 708 Straight bets over single events are 
losing their populanty in favour of *S3rstems*. A system is 
a kind of parent safety insurance policy. 

b, A formal, definite, or established scheme or 
method (of classification, notation, or the like). 

*753 tJNN.EA;;]. 2760 (see Sexuai. 2 d]. 2797 (see 
Metrical ij. 2S31 [sec Notation 5c]. 2849 Balfour 
Matt. Sot. § 7x9 A natural sj'slem endeavours ‘to^ bring 
together plants which are allied in all essential points of 
structure. 2860 (see Morse 1864 (see Metric /*.*]. 

iS55 Watts EicL Cktm. IV. 136 The system of chemical 
notation now in use. 2867 [see Ncmeratxo?? 2 bj 2893 
Times 26 July 12/1 The T. A. system of signalling invented 
by Admiral Tryon. 

c. Cryst. Each of the six different general 
methods in which different minerals crystallize, 
constituting the six classes of crystalline forms. 

i8ro Edinb. PhSios. Jml, IIL 273 We call every simple 
form, from which other simple forms are derived, a funda- 
mental form; and the class of figures derived from that 
fundamental form, a system of crystallisations. iZ^^Foufites* 
C^w.(ed.9)259-^ All crystalline forms may. .be arranged 
in six classes cr systems :..t. The regular system...2. The 
square prismaticsj*stem.,.3. The right prismatic 5j*stem.. .4. 
Tbe^ oblique prismatic system.,.;, Thedoubly-obUque pris- 
matic system.. .6. The rhombohedral sj’stem. x8^ Dana 
Pdin. (w.;) Inlro^ p. xxi,Thc systems ofcrystalliiation are 
as follow's : i. Having the axes cquaL The Isometric sj'stcm. 
a Having onlythe lateral axes eqcaL The Tetragonal and 
Hexagonal. 3. Having the axes unequaL The Ortho- 
rhombic, Moaodmici and Triclinic. 

10. In the abstract (withont a or //.) : Orderly 
arrangement or method ; systematic lorm or order. 

x6s9 T. Bakes RyJI, Learru vi. 63 Aristotle is more noted 
for his order, in bringing Morality into Systems. .and dU- 
tinguishiag vertues into their several kinds, which had not 
been handled Systematically before, than for any real 
improvement he made in this sort of knowledge. 2746 W. 
Hosslev Fool (17421 Ih 47 It {se, gcvemmentl consists of 
too many detach'd Parts to be e,isily reduced into System, 
187s JowETT Plato (fid. 2) 1, 425 There is more of system In 
the Phaedo than appears at first sight. 1876 Trevelyan 
Macaulay II. xrv, 474 ilacaulay, even daring his hours of 
lei sure, b^an to read on system. 

HI. H. atlrib. and CofJib. a. cUtrih. Of or 
pertaining to^ or involving a system, systematic, as 
zystem-name' belonging to or affecting a system of 
bodily organs (esp, the nervous system : cf. SrsxEinc 
ib), as system degeneralion, disease, tract, b, 
objective, chiefly in sense 8 or 9 (often with un- 
favourable implication), as system-tnnlder, -build- 
zng, -destroyer, -maker, -making, -monger, coriter. 

*77 ^ Mickle ir. Cameenp Lusiad vii. 3x3 iteie, Tristram 
wh^dy tells us, that his father was a most excellent ^system- 
builder, was sure to make his Theory look well 2B37 
^RLTLE Fr. Rev. 1. rv. iv, This is the Sieyes who shall be 
System-builder, Ccnstitution-buildcr General; and build 
Ccnstitctious. .which shall all unfortunately fall before he 
get Ac scaffolding away. 2899 Allhdfs Sysi. Med. VII. 
59 degeneration cf the posterior columns of the spinal 
wd IS a degeneration, 2905 J. Beieeley Eierral 

Relty. -VT. 4S The sjrtem-maker is by an equal necessity 
^ ,s^tetu.d«troyer. 1899 Allhutfs SysL Med, VI, 454 
The cluef^ indication of a '•sj'stcm disease of the neuron is 

intrinsic nervous origin. 1717 Prior Alma ni. 330 We 
•iystra-makers can sustain The Theris which, YotlSant, 
was plain, o: 2721 — Crom-weTl ^ his PorierVTKs. 11. 
26; \ cur System-..IakOT and World-wrights. 1749 Hartley 
ObstTy. Man I. Pref. p %*i, I think, ..that I cannot be 
called a System-maker, since I did not first form a System 
and then suit the Facts to it. i8»5 [see Methooist 2 bl 
2836 H. Rc<;ers y. Heave u. (18637 21 Where Scripture 
speaks, cr seems to speak, in consonance with the opinions 
of the system-maker, well and good, 1834 Century Mat'. 
XXVII. 915 There were many independent centers of 
movement and *sy5tem.making. 2750 Ckesteef. Lei. to 
Sen 6 Aug., A *sptem-inonger, who, without knowing any 
thing of the world by experience has fcTrmed a ^tem of 1: 
in his dusty cell. 2836 H. Rogers y. Hozveui. (x£63) 45 
There would be no lack of system-mongers and theorists. 
2856 Badminton Lta^. Dec. 711 The system-monger is apt 
to derive enasuragement from the fact that long runs on 
a colour are rare, the longest known at Monte Carlo being 
a scries cf 25 reds. iS33 Clcuo Story Creation iv. 32 The 
stratified roc^ are suhdirided into the systems shown on 
fig. 4. .No tiaifom principle has governed the choice of the 
^system-names. 2899 Allhutfs Syst. Med. VII. 79, 1 have 
seen sd eras« so situai^ in*systcin tract*;, as to be mistaken 
for a trao^egeutraticn. X71X Shaftesu. Cnarae. III. 
2*Iisc, UL 11. 187 A formal and profess'd Philosopher, a 
♦Systtm-V/ntcr. 

Systemad (d-Etera«), aiv. Anai. [f. Ststeji 
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+ -flif : see Destbad.] To or towards the (general) 
system of the body. 1808 [see Pulmonad]. 

t System ary, Obs. rare^^. [f. SrsTFir-h 

-ABY.] ? Constituting a system (System 2). 

1726 Db Foe Hist. Devil i. vj. (1840) 76 One devil in a 
place would be enough for a whole systcraary world. 

Systematic (sistemse'tik), a, and sb. [ad. 
late L. systematicus, a. late Gr. cvarrjtiaTtKos (both 
relating to systems of metres), f. avcTTjfia System. 
C£ F. systimatique (1584).] A. ctdj. 
fL £= next, I b. Obs. rare. 

a 2680 Glanvill Sertn. Luke jciit. 24 Disc., etc, (x6Bi) 7 
All thisi must confess,. .because Experience constrains me 5 
and I do not know why Systcmatick Notions should sway 
more than that. 

2. «= next, r. (Passing into sense 3 .) 

*7*5 Watts Logic ii. m,§ 4 (1726) 2x9 Now we deal much 
in Essays, and most unreasonably despiseQ’SlCTnaiic Learn- 
ing. 28x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 10 The first Arabian 
Systematic Works on Chemistry are said to have been com- 
posed by (3eber. a 2822 V. Knox J^s. Writing Wks. 1824 
I. 5 Systematic books of morality. 2830 Herschel Study 
NaU Phil. 210 The necessity of saying something learned 
and systematic, without knowing what to say, 2836 H* 
Rogers y. Howe iL (1863) 21 Systematic theology.. ha.?,, 
been of questionable benefit. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
5■tyrrfI^«^<?r^^Vks.(Bohn)I.3l6 Swedenborg is s>*stematic. , 
in every sentence. 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 2 A 
systematic treatise on the subject. 

3. gen. Arranged or conducted according to a 
system, plan, or organized method ; invohdng or 
obsexYdng a system ; (of a person) acting according 
to system, regular and methodical. 

1790 Burke Rev. 84 These gentlemen value them- 

selves on being systematic. 2796 — Regie. Peace ii. Wks. 
VIII. 244 The systcmatick proceedings of a Roman senate. 
2833 Alison Hist. Eur. (1849) xviu § iB. 500 A syste- 
matic and uniform line of conduct. 2W3 Lyell Aniiq. 
Man i. 2 TTic facts brought to light. .during the systematic 
investigation of the Bnxham cave. 2867 Dickens Lett. 
(i£So) II. 273 He is very systematic with the luggage. 29x0 
Encycl. Bnt. II. 28/2 Though it will occasionally take a 
large fiy,a w'orm or other ground-bait, its systematic capture 
is only essayed with small fish or artificial spinning-baits. 

b. Qualifying nouns of action of unfavourable 
meaning: Carried out with a regularity such as to 
indicate intention or habitual action ; regularly 
organized (for an evil purpose), or carried on as a 
regular (and reprehensible) practice. Also said of 
the agent. 

1803 Broughasi Colon. Policy \.ta%Tht. houseef Branden- 
burg seized this opportunity of prosecuting the sj’stcrnatic 
views of unprincipled aggraodisexnent, which have presided 
over Its councils since the name of Prussia was known in 
Europe. 2828 D'Israeu Chas. I, I, vi. 263 The systcmalic 
intrigues of the Papal Court- 28<^ Freeman Nona. Con^. 

I. XV. 195 After so many years of s>stematic devastation, 
1874 L. Stephen Hours sn Lihr. (1892) I. iii. 106 Pope., 
was a systematic appropriator.,of other men's thoughts, 
1874 Green Sheri Hist. vilL § 3. eZo They turned rehgion 
into a systematic attack on Englisn liberty, 

4. Nat, Hist., etc. Pertaining to, following, or 
arranged according to a system of classification ; 
of or pertaining to classification, classificatory. 
Also of a writer; Composing or adhering to a 
system of classification, 

1796 Kirwaj* Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 23 The distinctive 
Characters, and systematic Arrangement, of Earths and 
Stones. 2800 Shaw (title) General Zoolo^ or S>’slemai1c 
Natural History. 2829 T. Castle Introd, Boi. 22 En- 
deavoaring to p«fect systematic botany. 1835 J, Duncan 
BeeiUsi^at. Lib.) £6 Beetles . .such as burrow in the earth, . . 
(the Geodephagi of some modem systematic writers). 2839 
YABRELL^nV. Fishes I. SoppL ii Trigla lyra, the syste- 
matic name of our English Piper Gurnard, 2863 Huxley 
Maids Place Nat. ii, 702/^ Tols is a very noteworthy cir- 
cumstance., hut It has little systemic value, 

6. Consisting of systems of heavenly bodies, rare, 
2829 Chapters Phys. Set. 415 Those numerous hosts of 
systematic universes, 

6 . = Systemic i b. rare. 

Allhutfs Syst. Med.V\\. 3 The ‘systemalic'lesions 
(of myelitisk 

B. sb. L Nat. Hist., etc. A systematist. 

2772 T. Perctval Ess. (1777) 1 . 9SalL sulphtu, acrimonies, 
caustics, volatiles, ferments,, .have cacn.. by different syste- 
matics, been received as ik\e..prineipia suorhorum. 2788 

J. Brown tr. Elem. Med. 1 . 287 wie, Nolbing is more arii- 
firial and arbitrary than the arrangements cither of Sj’sle- 
matics or Nosologxsts. 

2. pi. Systematics [see -ic 2 } : the subject or 
study of systems, esp. of classification- 
iB83 Nature 20 Dec, 277/2 Huxley's classification.. in 
2S67, marked an epoch in the systematics of birds. 2909 
E. E. PovLTON in Q. Rev. July 24 Many hundreds of 
naturaIists..devoteth«rnves to systcamtics — to the study 
of the differences between species. 

Systema’tical, a. Now rare or Obs, [f. 
late L. syslesnalicnsi see prec. and -ical.] 

1. Of a writing or treatise : Containing or setting 
forth a system or regular exposition of some sub- 
ject. Of a subject or study : Set forth, or pursued, 
in the way of a system or regular scheme. Of a 
writer : Dealing with a subject in this way ; cf. 4 . 

2&5x Botle Style Script. 221 Such Precepts’., are not 
Express'd and Rang'd in the Bthle, as they are wont to be 
in S3rst«natical Compororc;^ 265^8 Norris Praci. Disc. 
{1707) IV. 230 But 'txs New Philosophy, and. .he likes the 
company of nis Systematical Divines oetter. 27^ Elack- 
eurne 'tht ^nfessional; cr, A Full and free., In- 


J ^uiry into the Right.. Of Establishing Systcmaiical Con- 
essions of Faith and Doctrine in Protestant (Churches. 
2781 Db Lolmb Const. Eng. Advt. (1817) p. vi, The book., 
met. .with approbation,,.which..was no small luck for 
a book on systematical politics. 2782 Priestley 
Chr. I. ix. 124 Anselm, though he writes with wonderful 
acuteness, is not systematical. 

b. Belonging to, or dealing in, a 'system* or 
theory ; theoretical : cf. System 8 c. 

2748 Chesterf. Let. to Son 25 Mar,, They are not the 
laboured refieclions of a S3’stematical closet politician, who, 
without the least experience of business, sits at home and 
writes maxims. 2794 R. J. Sulivan P/esv Nat. I. 57 Too 
much pertinacity in the support of systematical conjecture. 
2. gen. rs prec. 3. 

2692 Bentley Beyle Led. vii. (1693) 7 A brief account of 
some of the most principal and systematical Phanomcna. 
2749 Hartley Ohserv. Man 1. PreC, Adding such things as 
! were necessap^ to make the Whole appear more complete 
and systematical. 176^ J. Bpown Poetry Sf Mus. v. 65 Their 
t \sc. the ancients'] Divisions of the Musical Art are precise 
I and systematical. 2B04-8 Foster Lijeff Corr, (1846) 1 . 2B3 
A plan of sj’Stemalical reading, 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
, Reg. II, 2x4 The systematical movements of the whales. 

' *853 RuSKtN Stones Venice II. vuL § 51. 320 To arrange 
their ideas in syslcmaiical groups. 

J b. = prec. 3 b. 

1 1750 Miss Talbot in Eliz. Carieds Lett. 26 Nov, (1S09) 

I. 364 Some books of French, Morale Mondaine,,.fall of 
‘ a systematical profligateness, veiled with delicacy of expres- 
I sion. 2755 Monitor No. :o. I. 77 Ihe grand systematical 
j corrupter. 1783 Burke Rep. AN- India ^Vks. 1842 II. 8x 
' In^tematicalcontradictionto the company's orders, x8i6 
I F. H. Naylor Hist, Germany I. l viii. apo The Jesuits, 
: those systematical foes to every liberal seoliment. 

I fS. Belonging to the system of the universe, or 
j to the solar system ; cosmical- Obs. 
j 2688 Boyle Final Causes Nat, Things i. 8 These Ends, 
■ may, ..be call'd Cosmical or Systematical, as regarding the 
' SymmetryofthegreatSystemoftheworld. x78iHerschel 
in Phil. Trans. (1782) LXXII, 204 'This new kind of syste- 
matical parallax, if I may be allowed to use that expression, 
for sxgniMng the change arising from the motion of the 
whole solar system. 2^97 — in Encycl. Brit. II. 480/2 
The greatest.. s>*stcmatical parallax of the fixed stars will 
f fall upon those that arc in the line*. at rectangles to the 
. direction. .of tbe sun's motion. 

4. Nat. Hist. — prec. 4. Now rare or Ohs. 

2813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. iii. (1814) rxB Some dls* 
I tinctions have been adopted by systematical authors which 
I I have not entered into. 28x7 Kirby fi: Sp. xvii, 

I (x8i8) II. 48 Gould. .though no .systematical naturalist, was 
j a man of sense and observation. 2829 T, Castle Introd. 

Boi.aThaX part of the science, which refers to,. the classifi- 
I cation of plants.. is denominated systematical botany. 

1 Hence Sy:stematica*lity, ihe quality of being 
systematic. 

287a H. Nicol in Westnt. Rev. XLI. 45,The sjmbolsof 
foreign (sounds] will, from the sj*stcmaticality of the alpha- 
bet, m most cases explain themselves. 

Systematically (s:steni®'likali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LX 2 : see -jcallt,] 

L In a systematic manner; according to a system 
or organized plan ; regularly and methodically. 

s66x Boixe Physiol. Ess. (1669) 7 Far from haring OTch 
a stockof Experiments and Obsen'aiions, as 1 Judgercqulsite 
to write Systematically. 2699 [see Systesi io]. 1753 War- 
BURTON Princ, Nat. ^ Rev, Relig, v,^ Wks. 1788 V. 71 
Urging those truths systematically,, .which the Evangelists 
proposed singly and without connection. 2809-xo Coleridge 
Friend (i8i8) I.IL15 The maiority of mankind learn nothing 
systematically, except as schoolboys or apprenlice.s. 2837 
ijocKHABT Scott IV. V. 248 Evciy case and shelf w« ac- 
curately lettered, and the works arranged systematically. 
1860 ^lRS. Carlyle Lett. (1883) III. 45 The silence I .syste- 
malically observe on tbe shortcomings of servants. 2880 
L, Stephen Pope iv. 93 Pope, .knew the value of indepen- 
dence well enough to sj*slcmalically economical. 

b. With unfavourable implication : With a 
regularity indicating (evil) design or habit : cf. 
Systematic a. 3 b. 

2829 F. Glasse Belgic P/ir/. 11,39 He systematically grins 
his ends By sacrifice of prindplts and friCTds. 28;^ Ma- 
calxay Hist, Eng. ro’iii. IV. 244 The CTcmies of Child had 
, . accused him of^'slcmalically publishing false intelligence. 
2858 Feouoe Hist. Eng. (ed. 2) II. x. 411 The pope. .bad 
heard.. that abbots and monks in many* places were syste- 
matically liithless to their vows. 2878 Lecky Eng. sStk 
Cent. I. L 134 Officers of known whig tendencies were 
systematically laid aside. , 

f 2. By means of a ' system ' or theoiy, theoretic- 
ally ; cf. prec. I b, Obs. 

2749 Chesterf, Lei. to Son 29 Dec;, This knowledge is 
not to be gotten ^’Stemalically ; you must acquire it. .by 
your own observation and sagacity, 

Systematician (sbstemati'Jan). rare. [}• 
ST8TX3IATIC + -lAK, after mathemaiician.1 One who 
constructSjOr who adheres (esp, unduly) to, asystem. 

2886 K^th Cent, July 73 A ‘tbought-mathtmatician a 
systemalician, a slave to the consistent application of his 
own theories. 2903 J, C. ’Lamezstt Sacraments N. T. ix. 
382 He thinks it necessary to apologise for this lack of 
sLstency on the part of the ap^tle, by reminding us that 
Paul was ‘ no correct systcmalirian 

Systemairicness. [f. as prec. + -ttess.] The 
quality of being systeraatic- 
2836 F, W. Faber Lett. (1869) 58 To contrast the QTStc* 
maticness of tbe Primitive Church with.. the modern wor* 
sl^ about us. 

Systematism (si'stematiz’m). rare. [f. Sr- 
STEMAT-Jzn 4* -JS3r. Cf. next.J The practice of 
j systematizing; addiction to system. 

I 1846 W. H, Mill Five Serm, (2848) 48 Wc see har- 
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moniously combined those several aspects of the ^me great 
obiect, in which modern systcmatism sees 
contradiction, 1872 Lowell Dantt Prose wks. xBoo IV. 
161 He [sc. Dante] combines the. .more abstract religious 
sentiment of the Teutonic races with the scientific pre- 
cision and absolute systemalism of the Romanic. ^ 

Systematist (si’stematist). [f. Gr. cvarruia^ 
-cT- SvsTEJi + -1ST.] One who constructs, ^ or 
adheres to, a system, esp. a system of classification 
in natural history ; a classifying naturalfst. 

In Kirby's use, an advocate of a natural in preference to 
an artificial system of classification (opp. to Methodist a b). 

1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 46 Your peremptory 
Systematist boldly distorts Nature. 17S3 Chamlcrs' Cyct. 
Supp.i Sysiemaiisis.^ in botany, those authors, whose works 
in ibis science are principally employed about the arranging 
plants into certain orders, classes, or genera. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 248/2 Grew., was no systematist; it was reserved for 
another Englishman [sc. John Ray] to discover the true prin- 
ciples of classification. 1840 \yHF.WELL Philos. Induct. Scu 
(1847)11. 557 The Fishes, in which province Cuvier has. .been 
the great systematist. 1902 Edin. Rev. Oct 370 Kaspar 
Bauhin (1550-1624], the first great botanical ^’stematist. 

Systematize (sx’stematoiz') , v. [f. Or. 

-uT- STSTEii + -iZE.] irans. To arrange according 
to a system ; to reduce to system. 

1764-7 Lytteltoh Hen. 11 11. (1769] HI. 203 The eastern 
and western ( 5 oths had some general notions of the feudal 
policy, which were gradually systematised. 1780 Harris 
Philal. Enq. 11. xii. (1781) 224 Many things have been done 
in the best and purest taste, long before Rules were cstab. 
lisbed, and systematized in form. 1828 D'Israeli Chess. / 
I. viii. 250 His restless ambition .. had systematised in- 
trigue. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks, 1846 1 . 35 The 
vast collection of law’s enacted or systematized by Justinian. 
1899 Alliutt’s Syst. Jifed.y 111, S43 Hallucinations, which 
are systematised into delusions. 

b. adsol, or ittlr. To construct a system (e. g. 
of philosophy, classification, etc.), 

189X in Cent. Diet, loix J. Oman in Expositor Oct. 362 
The moment he proceeds to systematise, . .he knows, just as 
little as any other systematiser, what to do with personalltj'. 

Hence Systematized (-aizd) ppl.a.^ System- 
atising vbl.sb. and ppl.a, (in quot. 1827 = 
‘scheming’); also Sy:stematiza*tloii 
the action or process of systematizing ; a system- 
atic arrangement, statement, etc. ; Systematijzer, 
one who systematizes. 

18x1-13 Bkntkam Univ. Gram. Wks. 1843 VIII. 356/2 
“Systematization; *.c, placing the several denominations., 
in systematic order. X838 [F. Haywood] Xx. Kant's Crit, 
Pure Reason 490 The systematization of cognition— that is, 
the connexion thereof according to a principle. 1864 Max 
MUller Sei, Lang. Ser. n. iil 98 note, English Phonetics, 
containing an original systematisation of spoken sounds. 
X904 Duckworth Mcrphol. ^ Anihropol. x. 232 The accom- 
panying scheme.. has been found^ of practical use in the 
further systematisation of observations. 1797 Burke Regie. 
Peace iil. Wks. x8o8 VIII. 393 The relations of peace and 
amity^wJth *systematised regicide. X827 Lvtton Pelham 
Ixxviii, The systematized roguery of London. 1878-9 J. 
CAian Philos, Relig, (1880) xo6 A living organism is not 
a mere aggregation of independent parts, but a syste. 
matised unity of members. 1^4 F. Temple Relai. RtUg. 
d- Set. V. (1885) 127 The systematised experience which we 
call Science. 1780 Philol, Enq.\. i. (1781) 8 Aristotle 

..maybe called the '•Sj’stematizer of his Master's Doctrines, 
1854 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hisi.4-Ari[iS6'2) 371 Auguste 
Corole.. is but a systematiser of the doctrines of Confucius 
and the old philosophers of China. j8z8 Sewell Oxford 
Prize Ess. 18 That mad fondness for “systematizing., which 
overthrows all the creations of nature. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sei. 1 . 1. ii. § 2. 42 The treatises on the various 
subjects of Natural History’. .manifestawonderful power of 
systematising. 1827 Southey in ^.i?^z>.Oct.3i2Acoo!, crafty, 
calculating, ^systematizing knave. X883 Sayce in Contemp. 
Rev. Sept. 391 The later age of systematizing philosophy. 

Systemed (si*stemd), pa.pple, and a. rare. 
[f. System sh. + -ed.] Made into a system, 
systematized; arranged in a system or systems; 
composed according to system, systematic, 

1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) II. 47 Men of but middling 
Genius should keep to plain Rules, system'd to their Hands ; 
acting in right Order by prescrib’d Method. 1807 J, Barlow 
Caluvib. X. 275 Social and system'd worlds around him 
shine. 1836 Mrs. Browning Poet's Vow r. xvii. Hear me 
forsw’ear man’s sympathies... His answering looks, his sys. 
temed books. 

Systemic (sistemik), a, prreg, f. System + 
-ic ; used for differentiation of meaning instead of 
the regular sysletnattc.'] 

1 , Physiol, and Path. Belonging to, supplying, 
or affecting the system or body as a whole ; orig. 
and esp. in reference to the general circulation as 
distinguished from that supplying the respiratory 
organs {pulmonary or branchial). 
ui 5 B^^clay Hew Anat. Homencl. 122 Let the vessels 
li J it Ixtr. blood] from the lungs to the system be 

called the Systemic, and those which convey it from the 
^•stem to the lungs be named the Pulmonic, *835-6 Todds 
Lyct. Anat. I. 794/1 The cessation of these actions, and the 
con«quent solution of connection between the various parts 
of the IS systemic death. 1841 R. E. Grant Comp. 
Anas. 49S ihe great systemic arte*y issuing from the left 
ventricle. 1858 Mag. LXXXIII. 326 The. .systemic 

Hunger. 1889 Bartholow Mat. Med. (ed, 7) 
409 oystemic effects may be produced by such an appHca- 
lon. *896 ^Newton Did. Birds 1008 The Systemic Circu- 
latmn.. divisible into Arterial and Venous, 

Belonging to or affecting a particular system 
of bodily organs, esp. the nervous system or special 
parts of it : see qnot. 1890* 


1887 W, F. Revell Ethical Forecasts 8x Certain mole- 
cular movements of ncrvc-subslance marshal ihemsclv^, or 
are marshalled, into such order as,. gives rise to orderly 
sequences of thought... Does there not seem to be.. a syste- 
mic intelligence, or a sj'stcmic grouping of forces v^icn 
secures the results that intelligence might be expected to 
secure? 1890 Biluncs Hat. Jifed. Did. s.v., Slystenne] 
lesion, a lesion limited to one set of homologous parts, such 
as the posterior columns or the anterior cornua of the spinal 
cord. x8^ AllbutPs Syst. Med. 1 . 181 Systemic sclerosis of 
a small but defined tract of the spinal cord. 

%. gen. Of or pertaining to a system, rart'^^. 

1850 in OciLviES hence in later Diets. 

So t Syste-mical a. {pbs. rare), s>’steinatic; 
hence Syste ‘inlcally adv^ (a) systematically; 
(i) in relation to the bodily system. 

1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Retig. Concl. 273 The commen- 
taries on Scripture, and systemical books of all modern 
theologues. x 883 Centen. Confer. Missions (U. S.) II. 265 
What general would dare systcmlcally to fight without re- 
serves? 1889 Lancet 4 May 882/1 It seet^ likely that it 
[se. corrosive sublimate] acts asmuch systcmlcally as locally. 

Systemiat. rare, prreg. f. System + -ist,] 


1796 Eliza Hamilton Lett, Hindoo Rajah (i8it) II. 236 
But little pain did the sorrows of the mourners give to 
young systemisl. x 863 Peard IVaterfarin. xv. 151 The 
genus Cyprinus as now restrlctcjd by modern systemists 
contains the common carp and allied species. 

Systemize (si'stemoiz), v, [irreg. f. System + 
-ize.] irans. = Systematize. 

*778 (W. ^Iarshall] Minutes Agrk.t Digest 2 He con- 
tinued to systemire what be thought worthy of his System. 
1828-32 WcosTER. 1846 Worcester, Systemize, to sj*ste- 
matize, //zV<y. A word rarely used by good writers. 1908 
IVestm. Gas. 27 June 1V2 I^Mming made easy and sj ste- 
mised from thirty j'ears*cxpcnencc. 

Hence Systemized (-Dizd) ppJ,a., Systemizing 
vhl. sh, and///, a , ; also By-stemiza’tion, systemat- 
ization ; Systemiger, a systematizer, 

1835 I. Taylor Spir, Despot, v. 204 Nothing cou'd have 
prevented this systemizing of functions. 1853 Tails Mag. 
xX. 456 The improved systemization and conduct of Assur- 
ance. x88o Ruskin Elem. Engl. Prosody § 8 . 9 The whole 
subject of Prosody has been confused, and its systemization 
for English readers made virtually impossible, by the want 
of clearly understanding the difference bepveen accent and 
time. 1895 Advance iChscTi^o) 370/3 The intcUecluallsm of 
the reformers asserts itself in the s^’slemizcr of the school. 
X907 R. J. Thompson Proofs of Ltfe after Death 34 The 
amassed, severely tested and sj’stcmized knowledge that is 
..essential to effect a universal conviction. 


Systemless (srslemUs), a, [-less.] 

1 . Devoid of system or orderly arrangement; un- 
systematic. 

i8sx Ruskin Stones Venice I. x.w. §20 Dreading to be 
called upon., to admire a systemless arcbltectuxe, because it 
may happen to have sprung from^an irraUonal religion. *883 
Science 1 . 521/2 In upper SNvabia, glacial deposits present 
their peculiar landscape of systemless Bills and hollows. 

2 . Pzcl, Having no differentiated systems of 
organs; structureless. 

^ 2862 Dana Man. GeoL 597 If. .these simple species existed 
in the Azoic era«they were systemless life. 
System-Wise, [See -wise.] In relation to 
things as they are connected in a system. 

1799 Lamb Let. to Southey 15 Mar., I never judge sj’Stem- 
wise of things, but fasten upon particulars. 

Systeme, obs, f. Cistebn. 

Systolated (srst/flcUed), <2. rare'"^. [f, next + 
-ATE 2 4. -ED 1 ,] Contracted by systole. 

1820 Blackvj. VII. 334^ I therefore give him leave to 
alter my systolated preterites into preterplupcrfects. 

Ii Systole (srstdlt). Also 6 sistole. [mod.L., 
ad, Gr. truiTToX^jf. Gr. o'vMSrN- + (rToA- (; ajiKKccv 
to place), after cruirTfAXciM to draw together, con- 
tract. Cf, F. systole, f (ci6oo), It. sistole, 
Sp. sistole, Pg. ^siolel^ 

1 . PJiys. The regular contraction of the heart and 
arteries that drives the blood outward ; opposed 
to Diastole. 

1578 IBanister Hist. Man vii. 92 h, Sistole is, when the 
hart by constriction puttetb forth the same [spirit]. 1605 
Daniel Queen's Arcadia iii, ii, (1606) Fjb, The Systole, 
and Dyastole of your pulse. Do shew your passions most 
hystericall. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, l 41 In this Animal 
[fo. lamprey] the heart in every diastole is of a fair purple 
and ruddy colour, and in every systole pale and wan. 1660 
W, SisiPSON Hydrol. Chym. 76 The systole of the IcU 
ventricle,^ 1707 Floyer Physic. PulsedVatch 18 When the 
Heart is in its Systole, the Arteries are dilated. x8o6 H. K. 
White Lei. to Maddoek 17 Feb., The systole and diastole 
of my heart seem to be pla5'ing at ball—the stake, ray life, 
1835-^ Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 655/2 The systole of each 
cavity [of the heart] is immediately followed by its diastole 
or relaxation. 2877 M. Foster Physiol, i. iv. (1879) 145 
Practically speaking, there is no interval between the 
auricular and ventricular sj*stole [of the heart]. 

b. Applied to similar rhythmical contraction in 
other organs, as the lungs, the intestines, the 
pulsatile -vesicles in protozoans, the contractile 
vesicles in certain algse, etc. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vin. 09 Not onely to the hart 
belongeth the same Diastole, and Sistole, but likewse to the 
brayne, 1657 TRAvrComm. yobx.8 He was amazed at the 
manner of the motion of the lungs by Systole and Diastole. 
x66o [see Diastole x]. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xxxix. 
IV. 81 A long dorsal vessel, the first step towards a heart, 
which alternately contracts and dilates with an irregular 
systde and diastole. 1855 T. R, Jones A nim. Kitted, (ed. 2] 
306 The contraction or systole in any given [branchial] tuft 


occurs at frequent but irregular intervals, 1882 W. S. Kent 
Man. Infusoria II. 874 Systole, a term applied to the con- 
tracting action of the structure known as the contractile 
vesicle of Infusoria and other Protozoa. 

c. Jig. 

X83X (sec Diastole rfg,\ XB49 De Quincey Eng. Mail 
Coach (1854)300 To interrupt the great respirations, 

ebb and flood, systole and diastole, of tnc national inter- 
course. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem, Ixiii, There must be a 
systole and duistole in all inquiry. 1899 W. R. Inge Chr. 
Myst. i. 28 A systole and diastole of the spiritual life, 

2 . Pros. The shortening of a vowel or syllable 
long by nature or position. 

*577 Peacham Card, Eloquence E ij b, Systole, when a 
long Sillable is made sborte, contrary, to the nature thcrof, 
Darius tor Darius, DiAna ior Diana, Icsiphus lot Josephus. 
1639 J. Bird Grounds of Gram, (1641) 183. 1657 J, Smith 
Myst. Rhd. 176. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Teehn. I, Systole, 
in Grammar, is part of the Poetical Licenw, whereby a 
long Syllabic is made short : As in that of Virgil. — Tulerunt 
ftstidia Menses. 

Systolic (sistpdik), a, [ad, mod.L. sysioUetts, 
i. systole •. see prec. and -lo, Cf. F. systolique 
(Rabelais).] Pertaining to or marked by systole. 

a 1603 Urquhart's Rabelais wuviyTho Heart, which by 
its agitation of DiastoHck and Systolick Motions so neatly 
subtiiizelh and inflames it [sc. choler]. ^18x7 tr. Sweden- 
borps Heaven Hell § 445 The systolic molions^of the 
heart. 2853 Markham Skoda ' s Auscult. 158 Systolic mur- 
murs heard in the left ventricle. 1875 H. C. \yooD Therap. 
(1B79) 236 The diastole generally becomes imperfect, one 
portion of the ventricle maintaining itssj^stoHc spasm, while 
the rest dilates. 2877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anim. iL 77 
This sj'stolic and diastolic movement usually occurs at a 
fixed point in the protoplasm. 1899 Allbuti's Syst. Med, 
VII. 242 The cardiac systolic expansion of the brain within 
the closed cranium is rendered possible by the ebb of the 
cerebro>spinaI fluid. 

Systren, obs. pi. of Sister. 

Systyle (si'stsil), a. and Arch, [ad. Gr.-L. 
systylos (Vitruvius), a. Gr. ovcrvXos, f. cvv Syr- + 
rTTuXor column, pillar. Cf.'P.sysiyle.'l Applied 
to architecture in which the columns are close 
together, viz. at a distance from each other of twice 
their thickness; $b, a building characterized by 
such intercolumniation. 

[2563 Shute Arehit.Y}, Siswlos,. .whose pillers standeth 
distant one from the other .2. Diameters, or .2. and a halfe 
at the fourdesLl 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. l, Systyte.. 
is a Building where the Pillars stand thick, but not alto- 
gether so dose as in the Pychnostylc. X77X W. Newton 
tr. Vitruvius' Arehit, jii, iii. (1791) 52 note. The eustyle 
intercolumns may likewise be two and a half diameters, as 
the mean between those of the dyastyle and sysiyle, in- 
stead of two and a quarter, which is nearer to the systyle. 
2789 P. Sm\th tr, Aldrich's Arehit. (1828) 147 Whose inicr- 
columniations in the middle are s>*style, on each side 
pycnostyle. 2844 Civil Eug. ^ Arch, yml. VII. 23/2 Y^e 
Pantheon at Rome is a systyle. 

SystyloHS (si-stibs), a, Bot. [f. inod.L. 
systylus (f. Gr. cxv Syk- + cttOXoj column) + -ons.] 
a. In mosses, having the lid permanently fixed to 
the columella, "b. Having the styles united into a 
single column. 

2863 M. J. Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 313 Systylous, 
used when the lid adheres to the columella. 

Syt: see Set v.. Sight, Sit v.. Site. 

Sytalle, obs. form of Citole. 

14.. Haul, in Wr.-Wuleker 738/18 Hie psalntalus, the 
sytalle. 

Syte, obs, form of Cite v. 

2485 Ace. Si. Dunstan's Canterh. in Arelisol. Cant. (1886) 
XVI, 292 Payde to Jolin Horsley for sytjmg of dyueise 
personys for the dutis of the Churche viij d. 

Syte, obs. form of Cut. 

2340-70 Alex. 4- Dirtd. g No syte nor no sur stedc sohli 
kei ne hadde, ^as^oo Arthur 71 Arthour bj’seged bat 
Syte & town, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 457 /i Syte, urhs. 

Syte : see Sight, Site, Syth. 
tSyteer. Obs. (?) 

*433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 476/2 Lhat the said xxvpersones 
sworen in maner above seid, shall chese vi Men that been 
called Syteers,.,and that they be true Borgeys and res- 
seauntes within the seid Tow’n, lo have and occupie..the 
Office of resceite. 2444 Ibid. V. 123/1 . , 

Syter, -wurt, obs. var. Setter z/., Setterwoet. 

Syfch., sh. Sc. Obs. Also 6 syith, 8 site, 
syte. [Aphetic form of Asstth sb.] Satisfaction, 
compensation. 

To get one's heart's syth of: see quot. 1710. 

2567 Gudepr Godtie Ball. (S.T.S.) 104 5 our bludie hoist na 
syith can satisfie. 2661 in Cramond Record of Elgin (1908) 
ii* 295 The said John wts suire that he wold get his heart 
syth of eyerie one that wronged him. 1710 Ruddiman Gloss. 
Dotig/as ^neis s.v. Site, syte, I have gotten my heart’s 
on him, i.e. my heart’s desire on him, or all the evil 
I wish d him. 

tSyth, zi. Sc. Obs. Also 5 syp, 6 syith., sith, 
cythe. [Aphetic form of Assyth zf.] trans. To 
• satisfy, give satisfaction to. 

zr 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 3970 (Wemyss MS.) [Scho] 
gaif kame siluer or payment. Or claik to syk thare entent. 
* 5*3 Douglas yEneis ix. vii. 116 He mycht do stanche his 
ire, and syth his thocht. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II. X20 The king was nocht full sithit with his justice. 
c 2550 Holland Crt. V enns ni. 774 That pane may be in 
put to Forfaltouris : The Partie sythit, as Law will lat it be. 

absol. 2583 Reg. Privy Council Scot.lll.^ggHoioxgxxis 

thame..of guhat degre sa evir thay be of. Quhilk as his 
majestic heir promiltis, sa sail he mak it to cythe in tnid 
effect heirefter. ** 
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b. 'iintr. {ox pats. To be satisfied. 

1650 in tv. Ross Ahcrdonr Inchcolme (1885) 326 [He 
had called her] a trumpous [cross-tempered] witch, [and her 
heart] syihed [glowed with satisfaction, when she saw him 
coming home in his hurt condition]. 

Syth: see Scythe, See v.. Sight, Sith, Sithe. 
Sytbar, var, SiQDare Obs., moment. 
SytbaTist, obs. f. Cithamst, player on the 
cithara ; in quot. misused for the instrument. 

ei4S0 Holland Hotvlat 757 The psaltery, the sytholis, 
the soft sytharist. 

Sythe : see Saithe, Sctthe, Sight, Sith, Sithe. 
S3rtlien, -yn, Sythence, Syther : see Sithen, 

SiTHENCE, ClDEn, 

t Sy*tllllient. Sc, Obs, Also 6 syithment, 
6-7 sith(e)ment. [f. Syth v . + -ment. Cf. 
Asstthjient.] Satisfaction, compensation, in- 
demnification. 

1536 Bellesden Cran. Scoi. (1821) II, 394 In siihement 
of his ransoun. 1560 Kou^nd Sct’cn Sages 58 This i.s na 
mendls to me, Howbeit it be ane syithment to my hart, 
1572 Satir, Poems Peform. xxs. 2x8 UTie Lord.. send \’S 
ane sythment of yis suddane slauchler, 2633 W, Struther 
True Hafjtiues 66 Wlien we seebe a silhment and revenge 
on our selves for angring him we take Gods part against our 
selfe. 2667 in Cramond O/ZA*/* (1887) 5x,;^2o to be 
peyt to the toune for ^ disturbing the peace iheroflf with ;Cx 2 
of sythment to the pairiie wronged. 

Sythol(l, sytole, -olphe, var. Citole Obs, 
Sythjje, Syth(t)ware, Sytizin: see Sith, 

SlQUABE, CiTIZEK. 

Sythyohe, var. of so thee ich : see Thee vA 
Sytt, variant of Site sb.^ Obs. 

CX560 A, Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 9 So neldes ihow 
nocht now sussy, sytt, nor sorrow. 

Sytyca, obs. form of Sciatica. 

11 Synd (sai'od). Also 8 syed, 9 ayeud. = 
Sayyid. 

1788 Syed [see Sa'WId], 1799 Edmokstone in Owen 
Wellesley's Deep, (18^7)82 The respected 'and accomplished 
Sj’uds..are now nominated and deputed with this mendly 
letter. ^2813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah fp Lady\*, 29 There 
is but one Cod, whatever you Hindoos may say. Our 
syeuds always say so. 1850 Directions Rev. OJp. N. W, 
Prov. 47 There is a great tendenc>'..to be more lenient 
towards the powerful or the indolent, such as Syuds, Crfih- 
mans, or Goojurs. 

Syue, var. Civt Ohs.^ onion sauce. 

^2440 Ane, Cookery in liouseh, Ord. (1790) 449 Turbot, 
and congur, and plays And soles in syne [ssc]. 

Syue, Byve, Syuer, Syun, obs, fT. Sieve, 
Sure, Scioh', 

Syver (ssi'vai). Sc, Forms: 7-9 siver, 9 
syvo(u)r, syver. [? ad. (north*eastern) OF, 
Sewer /A. i] = Syre- 

2606 Charter in Dallas Stiles (1697) 774 Lie sinks, slvers, 
guttars, eyes,. .airholls [etc.]. 2793 Statist. Acc. Seot.'SIW. 
14s l*he manse.. lies in a s^tamp, the inconvenience of 
which the present clergyman has.. remedied by sivers, as 
they are here called, 1834 J. Wilson Noetes Ambr, Aug., 
Wks. 1856 IV. 99 She [rc. a hare] made for the mouth o* 
the siver, 2867 f, K. Hij.vter Retrospect Artist's Li/e vil. 
(1912) 66 He has faun wi* a clash in the syvour. 2894 P. H, 
Hunter James Insvick v. 62 There was Jess an’ the kirn- 
mers a’ stan'in wi' their boynes an’ pails at the siver, 2900 
J. G. Casipbeli, SuPerstit. Scottish Highl. 209 An opening 
like the syver of a drain. 

attrib. 2889 H. Johnston Chrou. Clenhuckie 281 These 
guileless laddie-weans, silting., by the syver-edge. iyo6 
N. Munro Da/} Days xiii, He stood on the syver-side. 
Ibid, xvi, The gulls tnal quarrelled in the syver sand, 

Sywe, Sywester(e, Syw(e)te, -yte, obs. ff. 
Sue, Sewster, Suit ib. Syx(e, Syxt(e, clc., obs. 
ff. Six, Sixth, etc. Syxt, obs.-znd sing.iud. pres, 
of See obs. f. Sext. Syyk, obs. f. Sick. 
Syzygant (si-zigant). Mali, [irreg. f. Stztgy 
-i--ANT, after invariant, etc.] (See quots.) 
x88a Sylvester in Amer. Jrnt. Math. V. 87 Irreducible 
sjTj'gants and irreducible invarianiive derivatives of the 
same type, to the same quanlic cannot coexist. 288* Ham* 
MON'D in Amer. JrnL Alatli. V. 221. 2885 Cayley htath. 


Pa/ers XII, 252 A seminvariant may be expressible as a 
sum of products (of a higher degree) of perpetuanls of lower 
degrees, and of perpetuanls of lower degrees, and it is not on 
this account reducible: aseminvaxiant so expressible is said 
to be a * syzygant *. 

Syzygetic (sizid.^e'tilc), a. Math. [Loosely 
f. B'izxor + -etic (cf. Gr. ov^vyetv to yoke together, 
be correlative).] Of, pertaining to, or constituting 
a syzygy (Syzygy 5). Hence Syzyge'tlcally adv. 

2850 Sylvester 5n Camtr. tf Dull, Math. Jrnl, V. 276 
[U. Pt IP] are.. capable of being connected by integral 
multipliers £/', K', iK', such that 1 /^ 1 /+ P*P+ IP'W = o. 
Any number of functions tf, P, IP so related, I call syzy- 
gene functions, and P% P'^lsia^IP'] I term the syzy* 
getic multipliers. 2852 — Ibid, VI 1. 75 note, Rational inlecer 
functions which admit of being muhipHed severally by other 
rational integer functions such that trie sum of the products 
is identically zero, are said to be ‘si'zygetically related'. 
2853 — in Phil, Trans. CXLIII. 407, 
t Syzygiaoal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr, av^vy'.a 
or late L. syzygia Syzygy -ac + -al.] = next. 

267Z Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr.Sci. Men (1841) II. 140 
Let MP be the line of the mean apogaon making an acute 
angle with the syzigiacal line SCO, 

Syzygial (sizi'd.^^ial), a. Asiron, and Zool, 
[f. late JL. syzygta Syzygy + -At.] Pertaining to 
a syzygy or syzygics ; having the character of a 
syzygy (senses r b, 3). 

2E63 Fitz Roy IPeather Bk. xviii. 253 The moon's greatest 
tidal action being s>Tygial, and the least at quadrature. 
2873 C. W, Thomson Depths 0/ Sea ix. 432 The first 
brachial is united to the second by asyryglal joint. 2B79 
Carpenter in Trans. Linn.Soc. Ser. u. II. 1. 48 'ITie num. 
ber of segments composing thesyzygial interval i5..tbicc. 

II Syzyginm (sizM^iom). Bio/. [mod.L., 
alferalion of syzygia (see next).] = Syzygy 3 b. 

2883 Pncycl. Brie, XIX, 855/2 The term ‘syzygium* is 
applied to such a conjunction of two GregatiniJea. 2898 
P, Manson Tro/. Diseases 1. 22 [The crescent body of 
malaria] is the result of the conjugation of two ordinary 
plasmodia— a syzygium, in fact 

Syzygy (si-zid^i). Also 7 sys-, syzigie, 7-8 
ays-, ayzygie, 8-9 syzigy, 9 eyzigee. [ad. late 
L. syiygia^ a. Gr. avfy^ia yoke, pair, copulation, 
conjunction, f. o’ufuyor yoked, paired, f. aiv Stn- + 
{uy- : ftuyviSvcu to yoke. Cf. F. syzygte (1584 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 , Astron. f a. Orig. *= Conjunction 3. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Sysigie (.sysigia), a conjunction, a 
coupling. The conjunction of the hloone with the Sunne ; 
the new moone. 1686 Goad Cetest, Bodies i. xi. 4? The 
Great and Leading Syzygie, or human Aspect with the 0» 
1690 Levbour.n Curs. Math. 758 So that in every true 
Spygy, the Centre of the Deferent agrees with tlie Centre 
of the Earth. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Teehn. I, Syzygie, in 
Astronomy, is the same with the Conlunclion of any two 
Planets, or Stars, or when they arc both refened to the 
same Point in the Heavens; or when they are referred to 
the same Degree of the Ecliptick, by a Circle of Longitude 
passing through them bott 

b. Now extended to include both conjunction 
and opposition (Opposition 3) of- two heavenly 
bodies, or either of the points at which these take 
place, esp. in the case of the moon with the sun 
(new and full moon). Often opposed to Quadra- 
TUIIE 4 b, c. 

17x5 tr. Gregory s Astron, (1726) 1. 123 If the Nodes of the 
Orbit of the Bc^y L, be in the Syzygics of the Body S, 
2728 Chambers Cycl, s.v., On the Phenomena and Circum- 
stances of the Syrygies, a great Part of the Lunar Theory 
depends. 2749 Phil. Trans. XLVL 250 The greatest 
Sjiring-Tides, and least Neap-Tides, are commonly on the 
third or fourth Day, after the Syzygics and Quadratures. 
2833 HERSCKEL/^^/w«. xi.325 Suppose the disturbing body 
to be fixed in the line of nodes, or the nodes lobe in s>*zyp’. 
2869 Phillips Vesuv, iv. 112 ‘The eruptions were sensibly 
strengthened at the syzigles and weakened at the quadra- 
tures of the moon, 2M2 iVir/wrr 27 July 292/2 The sunspot 
maxim.T..are neatly always associated with configurations in 
which Venus and Earth in conjunction or opposition, Iiave 
J uplter in or near syzygy or quadrature. 
f 2 . Anal. pi. The pairs of cranial neiTes. Obs. 


i68r tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wbs. Vocab , Syzygles, arc the 
nerves that carry the sense from the brain to the whole body. 

3 . Biol. a. A suture or immovable union of two 
joints of a crinoid ; also, the joints tbns sutured, 
b. The conjunction of two organisms without loss 
of identity, as in the genus Diplozoon ; a syzygium. 

1873 C. W, Thomson Depths of Sea ix. 440 'llie first of 
the brachial joints, .is. .split in two by a peculiar kind of 
joint, called,^ by Mfiller, a ‘syzygy’. Ibid., When the 
animal is dying it generally breaks off its arms at these 
syzygics. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 572 
{Criiiaidea) The lines of union. .m.ay he obliterated, ..'i he 
ligamentous connections may become very close. ,. 'J'wo 
joints thus connected ate termed a syzygy. //id. 573 The 
. .ligaments between hracbials not united by syzygy appear 
to be contractile. 

4 . Ane. Prosody. A dipody, or combination of 
two feet in one metre (Metre sb^ 4). 

[2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Syzygia .. Gram- 

marians, the coupling or clapping of difTer'cnt Feet together 
in Greek or Latin Verse.] 1836 J. R. Major Guide Grk, 
Trng. 109 Some grammarians, in speaking of anapaestic, 
iambic, and trochaic verse, use the term syzygy or 

d/podia ibinoSia) instead otmeUe. 

6, Math, A group of rational integral functions 
so related that, on their being severally multiplied 
by other rational integral functions, the sum of the 
products vanishes identically; also, the relation 
between such functions. 

2850 Sylvester in Camlr. 4 Dull. Pfath, /ml. V. 276 
1 he members of any group of functions, more than two in 
number, whose nullity is implied in the relation of double 
contact,. .must be in syzygy. Thus PQ, PQR, QR, must 
form a syzygy. 2867 Cavley Math, Papers VI. 147 While 
for the degree 5 we obtain 3 covariants and a single syzygy, 
for the degree 6'we obtain only 2 covariants, but as many 
as 7 syzygics. 2869 W, K. Clifford in Proc. Lend. Math, 
Soc. 12 Nov. 21 U iht 22th posvexs of the nil/acin In the 
tangential equations of 43 points are connected by a linear 
syzygy* Ik® 43 points are on a quartic curve. 2886 Ham- 
mond in Amer. Jml, Math, Vlll. 29 Syzygy Tables for 
the Binary Quinttc. 

6, A pair of connected or correlative things ; in 
Gnostic theology, a couple or pair of opposites, or 
of reons, 

2838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xx. (jB66) I. 402 The Greek 
logicians after Aristotle. looking merely to the two premises 
in combination, called inese Syzygics. 2853 J. Martineau 
Ess, (1891) 111. 470 Ourselves and the extern.2l world we 
know. .only under relation ; of subject, for example, to ob- 
ject;., of phenomenon to cause. Vet, in pursuing this 
relative course of cognition, we .nreapt to be struck with the 
belief that one of the two terms in each of the primary 
syzygics transcends relation al the very moment of creating 
it. 287s LtciiTFOOT Comm, Cel, 166 The system of syzygics, 
or pairs of opposites, is a favoutite doctrine of this work 
[se. Clementine Homilies], and in these John stands con- 
trasted to Jesus, as Simon Magus to Simon Peter, as the 
false to the true. 2890 J. Martineau Seat Author, Relig, 
ir. ii. 237 The fourth Gospel.. is.. itself a Gnosticism, only 
baptized and regenerate: no longer lingering aloft with the 
divine emanation in a fanciful sphere of aeons and of syry- 
gics. 1909 Gwatkin Early Church Hist, xv, 11. 37 Valen- 
tinus, says Viclounu«,jMches a pleroma and ihiiiy ffions, 
and these he arranges in syzygtes or couples. 

Szaboite (sse'boisit). Mvt, [ad. G. szaloit 
(1878), named in honour of Prof. J. Szabo of 
Budapest.] A variety of hyperslhene, 

2883 £«yc/. Brit, XVI. 4x7/1. 2892 Dana Min. 350 

Szaboite occurs in thin tabular crystals ; it was fir^t described 
as tiiclinic and a relation to bablngtonite suggested, but its 
identity with hyperslhene was later fixed by l^saulx. 

Szaibel377.te (E«'be-ly3it). Min. [ad. G. szai- 
belyil (1861), ii.amcd obfEx Szajbelyi,a. Hungarian.] 
A hydrous borate of magnesium, found in nodules 
in limestone. 

2846 Bbande & Cox Diet. Set., etc. II. 532/1. r 863 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 594. 

Szklppe, obs. f. Skip jfi.i 

SziniMte (smi-kait). Min. [ad. G. szmiMl 
(l88y), named after Szntik, a Hungarian.] A 
hydrous sulphate of manganese. 

TSpp^Min. 033 Szmiktte. .. Amorplious, stalactitic... 
Color whitish, on the fracture reddish white to tose^red. 



